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PREFACE. 


Tae author of the American Dictionary of the English Language has been 
prevented, by the state of his health, from attending, in person, to its abridgment 
into the octavo form. ‘The work has, therefore, been committed, for this purpose, 
to Mr. J. E. Worcester, of ani Hi JMassachusetts, who has strictly adhered 
to the general principles laid down for his direction by the author. Cases of doubt, 
arising in the application of these principles, and such changes and modifications 
of the original as seemed desirable, in a work of this kind, intended for general 
use, have been referred, for decision, to Pror. Goopricn, of Yale College, who 
was requested by the author to act, on these subjects, as his representative. 
The Synopsis of words of disputed pronunciation has been prepared by the former 
of these gentlemen; Walker’s “ Key to the Classical Pronunciation of Greek, Latin 
and Scripture Proper Names” has passed under the revision of the latter. 

The following are some of the most important principles on which the Abridg- 
ment has been conducted. 

The vocabulary has been considerably enlarged. It here embraces all the words 
contained in the original work, and in Todd’s edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, to- 
gether with such additional ones as have appeared to the author to be worthy of 
insertion. | 

The leading and most important etymologies, as given in the quarto edition, are 
here retained. ; 

The definitions remain unaltered, except by an occasional compression in their 
statement. All the significations of words, as exhibited in the larger work, are 
here retained ; and new ones have, in some instances, been added by the author’s 
direction, as deficiencies, in this respect, have been discovered. The illustrations 
and authorities are generally omitted: In doubtful or contested cases, however, 
they are carefully retained. 

In cases of disputed orthography, the principle, adopted in the quarto edition, of 
introducing into the vocabulary the different forms in question, has been carried, in 
the Abridgment, to a considerably greater extent. In most instances of this kind, 
the old orthography takes the lead, and is immediately followed by the one pro- 
posed. The u and k, however, are entirely excluded from such words as honor 
and music, in accordance with the decided tendency of later usage, both in this 
country and in England. In derivative words, the final consonant of the primitive 
is doubled only when under the accent, in conformity with one of the best established 
principles of the language. On this subject, Walker observes, in his Rhyming Dic- 
tionary, * Dr. Lowth has justly remarked, that this error (that of doubling the final 
consonant when not under the accent) frequently takes place in the werds worship- 
ping, counselling, etc., which, having the accent on the first syllable, ought to be 
written worshiping, counseling, etc. An ignorance of this rule has led many to 
write i, fia for bigoted, and from this spelling has arisen a false pronunciation ; 
but no letter seems to be more frequently doubled improperly than 1. Why we 
should write libelling, revelling, and yet offering, suffering, reasoning, 1 am at a loss 
to determine ; and unless / can give a better plea than any other letter in the alpha- 
bet for being doubled in this situation, I must, in the style of Lucian, in his trial of 
the letter ¢, declare for an expulsion.” In this expulsion, it is believed, the public 
will finally concur, when they reflect, that this violation of analogy takes place in 
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the derivatives of comparatively few words, in opposition to multitudes of instances 
in which the general rule prevails. 

As a guide to pronunciation, the words have been carefully divided into syllables. 
This, in the great majority of instances, decides at once the regular sound of the 
vowels in the respective syllables; aad wherever the vowels depart from this regu- 
lar sound, a pointed letter is used, denoting the sound which they receive in such 
cases. When under the accent, the regular long sound of the vowels is also indi- 
cated by a pointed letter. Thus, by means of pointed letters, the necessity of re- 
spelling the words, as a guide to pronunciation, is chiefly obviated. In cases of 
disputed pronunciation, the different forms are ey given. But the Synopsis 
of Mr. Worcester exhibits these diversities much more fully, and gives, in one 
view, the decisions of the most dae Pronouncing Dictionaries respecting about 
eight hundred primitive words, which, of course, decide the pronunciation of a great 
number of derivatives. ‘Those who are interested in such inquiries are thus pre- 
sented, at a single glance, with nearly all the important points of difference in 
English orthoépy, and are enabled to decd for themselves, without the expense 
or trouble of examining the several authorities. 

In some instances, vowels have a fluctuating or intermediate sound ; and hence 
there is a great diversity among orthoépists in their manner of indicating the sound 
in question. Thus the sound of a, in monosyllables, in ass, ast, ask, ance, ant, etc., 
is marked by some with the short sound of a in fat, and by others with its Italian 
sound, as in father. In this work, the latter is given as the prevailing sound both in 
this country and in England. Mitford, indeed, observes, in his work on Har- 
mony in Language, “ No ‘English voice fails to express, no English ear to perceive, 
the di@urence between the sound of a in passing and passtve ; no eolloquial familiar- 
ity or hurry can substitute the one sound for the other.” The true sound, how- 
ever, is not so long as that of a in father, but corresponds more exactly to the final a 
in umbrella. Being thus short, it is often mistaken for the sound of a in fat. There is 
another intermediate sound of a, between its ordinary sound in fall on the one hand, 
and in what on the other. This is heard in such words as salt, malt, etc. As this 
sound seems to incline, in most cases, towards the short rather than the long sound 
in question, it is here marked with the sound of a in what, though in many cases it 
is somewhat more protracted. The sound of 0, in such words as lost, loft, toss, ete., 
is not so short as in lot ; but, like the o in nor, though slightly protracted, it should 
by no means be prolonged into the full sound of ain tall, In monosyllables ending 
in are, as hare, jae, the a 1s slightly modified by the subsequent r. Such words 
ought not to be pronounced as if spelled hay-er, ys , but Aatr, fair. Perry alone, 
of all the Enghsh orthoépists, has introduced a distinct character to indicate this 
sound ; but it is well ascertained that Walker and others coincided with Perry in 
their pronunciation, in accordance with the general pronunciation of England in this 
respect. ‘These remarks apply likewise to the words parent, apparent, transparent, 
etc. In respect to accent, there are many words in which the primary and secon- 
dary accent are nearly equal in force ; such as complatsant, caravan, etc. In such 
cases, the accent is here thrown towards the beginning of the word, in accordance 
with the general tendency of our language. 

In laying this work before the public in its present form, no efforts have been 
spared to make it a complete defining and pronouncing dictionary for general use. 
About stxteen thousand words, and between thirty and forty thousand definitions are 
contained in this-dictionary, which are not to be found in any similar work within 
the author’s knowledge. These additions do not principally consist. af obsolete 
terms, or uncommon and unimportant significations of words. In most cases, on the 
contrary, they are terms and significations whieh are in constant use in the various 
departments of science and the arts, in commerce, manufactures, merchandise, tha 
liberal professions, and the ordinary concerns of life. They mark the progress 
which the English language has made during the seventy years which have elapsed 
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since the publication of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary. Within that period, a complete 
revolution has taken place in almost every branch of physical science. New de- 
partments have been created, new principles develo d new modes of classification 
and description adopted. More rigid principles of definition have been gradually 
introduced into almost every department of human knowledge. In these respects, 
however, our dictionaries have semained almost stationary. The labors of our lexi- 
cographers, since the time of Johnson, have been chiefly confined to the introduc- 
tion of new words into the vocabulary. In the work of which this is an abridgment, 
the words have all been defined anew. ‘The explanations given are adapted to the 
advanced state of knowledge at the present day, and to the changes which seventy 
years have made in the use of terms. In the definitions of the leading and im- 
portant words, the signification is explained by enumerating the properties of the 
object in question, and not merely by a reference to other words of a similar im- 
port. In numerous instances, the distinctions between words which are cp irae 
synonymous are traced with great minuteness; and it is hoped that the present wor 
may supply, to a considerable extent, the place of a regular treatise on English 
synonyms. In a work of this kind, however, embracing, as it does, the whole circle 
of ideas embodied in the language of a nation, the utmost efforts of the lexicogra- 
pher are only an approximation towards the end in view. No single mind can 
enter, with perfect exactness, into all the multplied distinctions of thought and lan- 
guage, among a highly oivilized people. ‘The author of such a work may, therefore, 
confidently hope for the candor and indulgence of an enlightened public. 

As the r of the original work has intrusted the superintendence of the 
Abridgment to another person, he is not to be considered as respons.bla for any of 
the modifications already alluded to. The quarto edition will, of course, be con- 
sidered as presenting his exact views of the proper arrangement and exhibition 
of words, in respect to their orthography and pronunciation. 


New Haven, June 1, 1829. 
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Tue author of the American Dicrionary or THE ENnouisn Lancvuace, at the 
expiration of twelve years from its first publication, has given to the world a 
new edition of the work, containing his last corrections and improvements. 
These, in all important  ealersinuabi are now introduced into this Abridgment ; 
chiefly in the form of an Aprenprx, which will be found at the end of the volume. 
Corrections, however, have in numerous instances been made in the body of the 
work itself; and where this could not be done without great inconvenience, 
they have been reserved for a distinct mention in this Preface. Thus the 
Abridgment as now presented to the public, is made to correspond, in every 
important respect, to the most improved form of the great work which it repre- 
ss It will, therefore, in its future publication, bear the name of the Revisep 

DITION. . 

It will now be proper to state more distinctly, the alterations and improve- 
ments made by the venerable author, in his recent edition of the larger work. 

1. About fifteen thousand words have been added to the vocabulary, all of 
which will be found in the Appendix to this work. 

2. The definitions have been found in comparatively few cases to need cor- 
rection, except in one or two branches of science, where a change of nomen- 
clature has, to some extent, taken place. New senses of words, however, have 
frequently been added ; and these, together with all material changes of defini- 
tion in important terms, will be found in the Appendix under the words them- 
selves, which are given anew. 

3. In a class of words which have borne two forms, the author selects that 
which he deems most proper, and discards the other. Thus he prefers to write 
afterward, backward, Foraaed, onward, toward, &c., without the s. He rejects 
amongst and whilst, as obsolete; and disannul, as an unauthorized and unne- 
cessary substitute for annul. He prefers skeptic to sceptic; gimlet to gimblet ; 
Mohammedism to Mohammedanism; chamomile to camomile; handcraft to 
handicraft ; handwork to handywork ; incase to encase; enlist to inlist; em- 
body to imbody. He also remarks, (what had escaped his notice in the first 
edition,) that wiseacre is the German weissager, or foreteller; and would more 
properly be spelled, wise-sayer. On the principles laid down in the Preface to 
this Abridgment, most of these words were inserted under both their forms; 
and still are suffered to stand because it was found difficult to make the change. 
It will be understood, however, from this statement, which form the author 
approves. | 

4, The pronunciation of some disputed words has been changed, in conformity 
with general analogies, or more recent usage. These it is unnecesary to enu- 
merate, as they wilt be found in the body of the work, 


New Haven, July 1, 1841. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS AND REMARKS. 


TuE object of this Synopsis is to exhibit, at one view, the manner in which words 
of doubtful, disputed, or various pronunciation, are pronounced by the most eminent 
English orthoépists. To these words a star is prefixed, as they occur in the Dictionary. 

The six Pronouncing Dictionaries which have been made use of in the Synopsis, 
namely, those of Sheridan, Walker, Perry, Jones, Fulton and Knight, and Jameson, 
were originally published in the order of time in which they are here exhibited, 
Sheridan’s being the first, and Jameson’s the last. 

The work of Perry, which has been made use of, is his ‘“‘ Synonymous, Etymological 
and Pronouncing English Dictionary,” in royal 8vo., which was first published in 
1805, and which differs, in the pronunciation of many words, from Perry’s ‘“ Royal 
Standard English Dictionary,” which appeared many years earlier. 

These orthoépists have each his own peculiar system of notation ; but as their sev 
eral systems could not be exhibited in the Synopsis without much inconvenience, and 
without causing great confusion and perplexity to the reader, their respective pronun- 
ciations have been represented by one method of notation. As these authors do nat 
ee with each other. with respect to the number and quality of the sounds of the 
glish vowels, it is impossible, by the notation here used, to represent, in every 
instance, their precise difference. The cases of failure, however, are not important. 

Perry alone makes a distinction between the sound of long a as in fate, and of a as 
in fare, which last is marked by him thus (a). Sheridan, Perry, Fulton and Knight, and 
Jameson, make no distinction between the short sound of 0 as in not, and the sound of 
o as in nor; and Sheridan makes none between the sound of short a as in fat, and of 
what is called the Italian sound of @ asin far and father. Fulton and Knight, on the 
contrary, not only make a distinction between the sound of a in fat and in far, but 
designate an intermediate sound, as in fast, not so short as @ in fat, nor so broad as a4 
in far. It is probable, however, that these orthoépists agreed in practice, in many 
cases, in which they differed in marking the pronunciation of words; and that, in vae 
rious instances, they omitted to mark the discriminations in their dictionaries, which 
they were in the constant habit of making in reading and speaking. 

With regard to what is called the Italian sound of the letter a as in father, (in the 
Synopsis marked thus, a), there is a great diversity among the different orthoépists. 
Sheridan has not used it at all, and Walker and Jameson are more sparing in the use 
of it than Perry, Jones, and Fulton and Knight. - Dr. Webster has made more use 
of it than any of them. But this difference of sound is not deemed to be so impor- 
tant as to render it expedient to introduce the words which are affected by it into the 
Synopsis. | 

With regard to the mode of representing the sound of the letter ¢, when it comes 
after the accent, and is followed by u, as in the words nature and natural, there is a 
great diversity in the Pronouncing Dictionaries ; and this applies to a-namerous class 
of words. It has been thought necessary to give only a few of these words, merely 
enough to show the different modes of different orthoépists. 

There is a class of words, in which the letter d is followed by one of the vowels e, ¢, 
or u, as arduous, hideous, obedience, &c., respecting which there is a diversity of pro- 
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nunciation. A part only of these have been inserted, but enough to exhibit this 
diversity, and indicate what other words must be affected by it. 

There are some words of three syllables, which we hear pronounced sometimes with 
the secondary accent on the first, and the primary accent on the third; and sometimes 
with this order reversed ; as, ambuscade, caravan, and partisan. Dr. Webster inclines 
generally to place the primary accent, in such words, on the first syllable; but the 
difference is not thought to be important enough to render it advisable, in all cases, to 
exhibit them in the Synopsis. 

With regard to the quantity of the last syllable of many words which end in ile and 
ine, as, juvenile and vulpine, there is a great diversity in the Pronouncing Dictionaries ; 
and there are some cases in which it is difficult to say whether the long or the short 
sound is to be preferred, and respecting which every one may, without impropriety, 
be permitted to follow his own taste or the usage to which he is accustomed. Some 
of the words of this sort stand ip the Dictionary without having the quantity of the last 
syllable marked; and but few of them have been inserted in the Synopsis. 

A considerable number of words are inserted, with regard to which there is only one 
uniform pronunciation exhibited by Dr. Webster and the several authorities made use 
of. It has, nevertheless, been thought advisable to insert them, because a different pro- 
nunciation from the one here given is countenanced by other authorities, or, to a greater 
or less extent, by usage; and it may, therefore, be satisfactory to many to see the 
authorities exhibited. The words accessory, centrifugal, centripetal and repertory are 
examples of this class. 

Some words are inserted, of which the pronunciation is, at present, well set- 
tled; as, for example, break, covetous, hydrophobia and the noun defile. But with 
regard to these words, a different pronunciation from that which is now established 
formerly prevailed, and is supported by Sheridan. 

It will be seen that, in many instances, there are scveral words of the same class ot 
fainily, to which a star is prefixed in the Dictionary, though only one of them is found 
in the Synopsis. In these cases, the leading or primitive word is inserted, which gov- 
erns the rest of the same class; as, for example, the pronunciation of acceptable and 
fearful determines the pronunciation of their derivatives, acceptably, acceptableness, 
fearfully and fearfuiness. 

In the Synopsis, the vowels are marked, in many instances, by a period under them, 
to denote an indistinct sound. These syllables are differently designated by the or- 
thoépists here made use of; though they all doubtless agreed in their manner of 
pronouncing them. In the word celibacy, for example, the vowels in the second and 
fourth syllables, which are represented, in the Synopsis, by the indistinct sound of e (©), 
are represented by Walker, Fulton and Knight, and Jameson, by the long sound of e, 
and by Sheridan and Jones by the short sound of y. Perry marks the ¢ in the second 
syllable short, and leaves the y unmarked, as he does also the a in the third syllable 
which all the rest designate as short, and which has, in the Synopsis, the mark of 
the indistinct sound of a. 

Those words which, in the first column of the Synopsis, have not the pronunciation 
marked, are pronounced in two different modes in the Dicvonary: 

Those words which are so Jong as not to admit of being displayed, at length, in the 
body of the page, are there placed only in the first column, with Dr. Webster’s pro- 
nunciation ; and the pronunciation of the other orthoépists is given at the bottom of 
the page. | 


KEY 
To the Sounds of the Vowels as used in the Synopsis. 


. Tadistinct. 
A, fate, fae, fur, ran, don's-tive 
&, mtu, mét, rev'e-ry. 
I, pine, pin, chal’jce. 
oO, nite, nv, ner, move, tri‘pod. 
U, tabe, ttb, sat'yrn. 


th as in thin; th as im this. 
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Webster. Sheridan. Walker. Perry. Jones. Fulton & Knight. Jameson. 
APDI-CA-TIVE, gb-dik/kg-tiv, Sb/de-ka-av, ab-dik's-tlv, Ubide-kG-tiv, Ub’de-ka-tiv,  &tb/de-ké-t{v. 
ABDOMEN, gb-do/men, gb-dd/men, ey ab-dd'men, eb-dé'men, gb-dd/men. 
AB/SO-LU-TO-RY,  &%b’so-ly-tyr're,  gb-sdl'y-tyr-re, tb/sq-ly-to-re, gb-sdl'y-tyr-e,  gb-edl’y-tyr-e, = ab-sdl/u-tur-re. 
ABSTRACT, ¢. ab/strikt, gb-strakt’, Bb'strakt, Seki oak, Hea ae oak SRE: 
AG-CEPT'A-BLE, &k'septe-bl, Sk'septp-bl,  ek-sépite-bl, = Ek’sep-te-bl, = k’sep-ta-bl, =» ak-sdp'ta-bl. 
AC-CESY, uk'sés, ok-sés', pk-sés!, ek-sés’, gk-sée!, Gk'sés, ak-sés! 
AC'CES-5O-RY, Bk'ses-eur-re, Bk'ses-eg-re, Uk'ses-eo-re, = Ek'ses-eur-re, =«sk'sesyr-e, = ik/ses-so-re. 
AD-DITIA-MENT,  déde-te-mént, d-dit/s-mént, ad-dit's-mént, ud/de-ta-mént, gd-dit'a-mént, ad-dit'a-mént. 
ADJONVANT, Sd'jy-vaat, Bd'jy-vant, sec ccocece Qd-jd/vant, id/jy-vant, Bd ju-vant. 
AD-VER‘TISE-MENT. ! 
A'E-RIE, a're, &'re, ot aw Se awe Sere, Gler-e, are. 
A-GAIN', (a-gen’) = g-gn’, e-gén', e-gain’, agen’, a-gén’, 9-gane’. 
A-GAINST', 9-gdnst! 9-gdnst’. g-gainst’, 9-génst!, a-génst!, 9-ginst! 

(a-genst!) . 


AG-GRAN'DIZE-MEWT. 2 


AID-DE-CAMP, ade'de-kawng. 
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AL/COVE, gl-kéve’, ql-kdve', gl-kivo, al-kive!, ove’, al-kivel. 
ALUKA-LI, Bl'ke-le, &l'ka-le, il'kg-le, ul'ka-le, W'kale, t-ka-It. 
AL-MO8TY, Qll-miet’, All‘mast, Qll-méet’, all-moet’, ae Qll’mast 
ALPINE, seoceccees &l/pln, &l/pin, err ee ae ae ee ee ee 3I'ptne. 
AI/TERN-ATE, ov. .....-02-+.- @i-tdr'nate, gl-tér/nate, eee ene ees Gl-ter'nate, &l-ter-nate’. 
AM’BUS-CADE, &m-bys-kide’, um-bys-kade’, %m-buys-kide’, %m-bus-kade’, &m-bus-kade’, %&m-bus-kade’ 
A-MEN'!, &-mén’, a'mén!, B-mén’, &-mén’, G-mén’, G-mén'. 
AN-A-MORPH'O-8IS. 3 
ANCHOVY, en-chd’ve, an-ch8've, an-chd've, gn-chd've, an-ch3've, an-chd've. 
AN'CIENT, ane‘shent, ane’shent, | in'shent, Rne'shent, ane’shent, ine'shent. 
A-NEM'0-SCOPE,  n‘e-mos-kipe’, 9-ném'9-skdpe, a-néim‘gs-kdpe, a-ném’9-skSpe; a-ném'o-skdpe, g-ném’o-skdpe 
AN'GEL, anej¢l, Bne jel, ane'jel, ane'jel, ine'‘jel, ine jel. 
AN-TI-FEBRILE, in-te-fé'befie,  %n-te-fEbril, in-te-febril, in-te-febril, in-te-febrNl, Kn-te-feb'ril. 
AN’TI-NO-MY, in‘'te-ng-me, gn-tin‘9o-me, Bn‘te-ng-me, an-tin‘9-me, gn-tin’o-ine, an-tIn‘9-me. 
AN*TI-PODES, gh-tip’o-déz, gn-tip’o-déz, an-tip'o-dez, an-tip’o-déz, gn-tip'o-déz, an-tYp 9-déz. 
AN-TIPTO-SIS, kn-tip-td‘sjs, in-tjp-td’sjs, an-tYp'to-slg, coe tee wee eee ewe es BN-tip-tisjs. 
AP-PULSE!, Sp’pyls, ip’puls, ep-pils’, Sp'pyls, Sp'puls, Sp'puls. 
Z!PRON, apron, a'pyrn, &'/pyrn, ‘pun, &/purn, 4'pryn. 
AQ'UI-LINE, k&k’we-line, &k'we-lin, uk’we-lin, uk'we-line, Bk’ we-line, a/kwe-lIne. 
AREH-I-PEL/A-GO, ..... ... Sr-ke-pSliagS, ......... Urk-e-pel’g-gd, urk-¢-pel’a-gd. ......, 
ARDU-OUS, Eridy-ts, ir'jy-is, irdy-ts, ur'dy-is, ur’dy-iis, ar'dy-ts. 
AB‘'1-E-TATE, r'e-e-tate, 9-ri/e-tate, Sr'e-e-tate. apie deere at Wee eee: Ube et -S Soeea 
AR‘ITH-MAN-CY, g-rith’man-se, g-rith‘manse, . 2-20-22 6 cece eee ee ee ee ee ee arith man-se, 
AR/0-MA-TIZE, Sr'g-me-tize, Sr'o-ma-tize, e-r3m/9-tIze, cee e eee Cee eee eee BTOMA-tIzE 
AT-TR&A HENT, Rt‘tra-hSnt, Mvtra-hént, St'tre-hént, Rt'tra-hént, St‘tra-hént. ee ee 
A-VANT’ GUARD, 4-vhunt/gird,  9-vint’gard, g-vint'gird, e-vint/‘gyird, e-vint/gyurd, 9-vaung'gurd 
A-VOW'EE, vow’, iv-ow-8/, eae e SK deere) Sate ee ae ae a eres: AROW-E!. 
AZ URE, a‘zhyr, a‘zhire, iw, izh‘yr, a'/zhyr, a‘zhtre. 
BACK-SLIDP, bik‘slide, bik-elide’, dik‘sitde, occ e ce os bSk-slide, bik-alide’. 
BAL‘€O-NY, bel-k@ng, bal-kene, bal-kOne, bal-k3'ne, bal-kd/ng, bel-kd/ng. 
bil/ko-ng. 
oe ne 
Sheridan. Walker. Porry. Jones. Fulton & Knight. Jameson. 
1 od-wSritia-méat, «_ ed-vortiz-mént, : arpa hi alirhiots 9d-vértjz-mént, : 
1 Ed-ver-tize'ment, kd-ver-tize/ment, severe ment, Ad-ver-tize‘ment, d-ver-tize/ment, veiene 


 Ug'gren-disze-mont, kg'grpn-dize-ment | 


En-p-mage-fi/aps, oe 


ig’gren-dize-ment, 
eg-grin'djz-mEnt, 
kn-—-mor'fo-sls, 


t ug'gren-drze-ment, ig'gren-dize-ment, pg-grin‘dis-mént 


in-a-mer-fajs, kn-9-1pr-{0'sje, un-9-mdr'fe-ss 
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Webster. Sheridan. Walker. Perry. Jones. Fulton & Knight. Jameson. 
BA-NA'NA, ba-na‘na, ba-na/ng, ba-na’na, ba-na/na, ba-n3'na, ba-na/ne 
BAN‘AN, ban-yin’, ban-yin’, ban’'ne¢-an, ban-yin', ban-nyan’, ban-yin’ 
BAR’RI-ER, bir'ryer, bar're-ur, bir're-er, bar’re-yr, bir’re-er, bir're-er 
BEARD, (berd) bérd, béérd, béérd, béérd, béérd, béérd. 
BELLES-LETTRES,) | |... bal-lntgr, DEL-1ét'ter, bél-la‘tyr, bal-lu'ter, bélietr. 
(bel'let-ter) 
BEL‘LOWS, bél lus, bél'lus, béllus, bél lus, béllus, bel'dze. 
BER’LIN, berin’, ber-lin’, bér‘lyn, ber-Iin', ber-lIn/, ber-Iin! . 
BES'TIAL, bés‘chal, bés'che-al, bés'te-al, bés'che-ul, béztyal, bés'te-al 
BE-STREW’, be-stréd, be-strd/, be-stri’, be-strdé/, be-strd’, be-strdd’. 
BIT'U-MEN, bi-ta/men be-ti’men j-ta/men bi-td/men bi-ta/men be-ta'men. 
BI-TO/MEN, ¢n, ¢ ¢n, bj-ta/men, ¢n, ’ 
j bdte/swane, bdte'swine, béte‘swine, 
BOAT'SWAIN, bd‘sn, bé/sn, bé‘sn, bo/an, been, boven. 
BOM BAST, bom-bist/, eu bym-bust! bym-bist’, bym-bust!, biim’bust! 
e ’ 
BOOK, b6dk, book, bak, bak, bak, bodk. 
BOSOM, béd/zum, ni ae { bse/zum, be/zym, b6s'zym, bod/zym. 
I 
BOURN, béérn, borne, bédrn, barne, bdérn, borne, —-rburne. 
BOWL, (Bele) bale, bile, boul, bile, boul, bale, boul. 
BRACE'LET, bris'lijt, brase Tet, brase‘let, brasetet, brase let, brase'l¢t 
BRA'VO, bra'vo, bra'vo, bra’vg, bra'vo, bra'vo, bravo, I 
BRA-ZIL’, bre-zéél’, bra-zcél’, bra-zil'. bra-zéél’, bre-zéeF, bre-286!'. 
BREAK, bréék, brake, brake, brake, brake, brake. 
BREECH, (brich) brééch, brééch, brééch, brééch, brééch, brééch. 
BRONZ, brinze, brdnze, brinz, brdnze, brinze, brinze. 
BROOCH, brééch, brdch, brddch, brich, brésch, brich. 
BROOK, brédk, brdék, brak, brik, brak, bré6k. 
BULVION, bil‘lyyn, bal'yun, bal’yun, bal/yun, bal’yyn, bal'yun. 
BUOY, bway, bide, boy, bway, bwoy, bbe. 
€A-CHEXY, kikek-s¢, kik’'ek-se, ka-kék’se, kik'ek-se, kuk'ek-ge, kak-kek og ; 
€4'IS-8SON ase-sb8 Se-s3 ' 
€AIS-SOON’, t. oeenrevsvee eos eeees 8 kgs-885n!, ka’sn, k n, 4 Dn. I 
CAL‘CI-NA-TO-RY. ! 
€CALCINE, kal-sine’, kal-stne’, kal-stne!, kal-sIne’, kel-stne’, kal-stne 
€AM'EL-O-PARD,  ki&m’e-lo-pird, ka-mél’o-pard, ka-mé@l’o-pird, ....-.02206 ec eeeceeee Ka-mel'o-pard 
CAN'AL-EG6AL, kén'nji-kdle, kén'njl-kdle, kin’g]-kéle, secsceee ee @ 6 eeee 8 @6e8e k3n'gl-kdle. 
€APIL-LA-RY, kg-pil'la-re, kip'pjl-la-re, ka-pilla-re, ka-pil'l9-re, kip/jl-ler-¢, kip'pjl-lg-r¢. 
€A-PRICE’, kap-réée’, HLA : ka-préés’, ka-préés', ka-prvéa’, ka-préée’. 
3 
€XR'TEL, kar-tél/, kar-tél/, kiar'tel, kar-tél!, kar-té]', kar-tél!. 
CATCHIUP, k&ch'yp, kich'yp, k3t'sup, k&ch'up, kich'yp, k&ch'yp. . 
CAT’'SUP, 
€ATWO-LI-CISM,  keg-thdl’e-sIzm, Ka-thdl'e-elzm, ka-thdl’e-sIzm, ka-thdl/e-sizm, keg-thdl'e-elzm, k9-thdl‘e-slam 
CF'CI-TY, 88/sjt-e, 8ts'¢-te, pts'e-te, 8és'¢-te, 8ds'e-te, 63'se-te. 
C#'LA-TURE, sé 'lg-tire, sél'a-chire, sé1g-tiire, eoee7e20288 8 8 @ eseeoee#eee#e#%8¢e@ sc]'a-tare. 
CELIBACY, 82l'e-ba-se, 8€]'e-ba-se, 8é1'e-ba-s¢, stl'¢-ba-s¢, 8l'¢-be-se, 8tl'e-ba-s¢. 
CEN’A-TO-RY, 8é'ng-tur-¢, sén'g-tur-e, sén'9-to-re, coe eee eee oo wees eo o SENO-tUF-E, 
CEN-TRIF'U-GAL, sen-trify-gal, ss sen-trify-gal, = sen-trify-gal, sen-trify-gal,  sen-trify-gal, s_n-trify-gal. 
CEN-TRIPE-TAL,  sen-trip’¢-tal, sen-trip’e-tal, — sen-trIp’g-tgl, s sen-trip¢-tgl, sen-trip/e-tal,  s¢n-trip’g-tel. 
CER‘USE, sér ise, sé'rise, 88 'rise, aé'rise, se'rise, sé'rise. 
CHA-GRIN, sha-gréén’, sha-gréén/, sha-gréén’, she-gréén’, sha-gréén! sha-gréén’. 
CHAL/DRON, chaw‘dryn, cha dryn, chal‘dryn, ebal drun, eha‘dryn, chaw!‘drgn 
CHAL'CE, chil’, chal ys, kal'js, chil js, ehil'js, cb&l’je. 
CHAMI/OIS, (sham‘e) she-mog¢’, sha-moe’, shim’e, sha-moe’, sha-moe’, she-moe’. 
CHAM-PAIGN’, chem-pane’, shim'pine, sham-pine’, shaem-pane’, chim’pane, shim’pine. 
CHAPIE-RON, of @e@eeeees ship-er-tin’, ship’e-réne, oeoeeete eee ce ee we we oe oO ship’er-6n. 
CHART, k&rt, chirt, kurt, chart, chart, kart, churt, chart, kurt, , kurt, churt. 
CHASTEN, (cha'sn) cha/sta, chiase'tn, chase’n, chase’tn, chisn, chase‘tn. 
AS'TIBE-MENT, chie'tjz-mént, chis'tjz-mént, { CDettzement, | cnyeyi, Itjz- tiattjz- 
CH T, ch nt, chis‘tjz-mént, pepoersiat ak | chus tjz-mént, chis'tjz-mént, ch mént 
CHAS TI-TY, chise te-te, chis'te-te, chiase'te-te, chis'te-te, chias'te-te, chis'te-te. ‘ 
héér'ful chér’fyl 
CHEERFUL chér’ : , chaér’ chsér fy ’ : 
UL, r'fyl, chertyl, | yoReer fel, rfl, HetAN chasrifyl 
CHERUBIE, che-ri Dik, che-rd dik, che-ri bik, ehe-ri bik, che-ré bik, che-18 dfk 
CHI'NA, cha'ng, cha’na, chi’/ne, ch¥na, cha/na, chi/ng, cha/ng, chi’ng. 
Sheridan. Walker. Perry. Jones. Fulton @ Enight. Jameson. cs 
kK]'sjn-g-tyr-e, kgl-stn’a-tur-e, kal-sin'g-to-re, eres ee ee ee kgl-eln'g-tyr-z ,. 


Webster 


CHIR‘'O-MAN-CY, 
CHIV’AL-RY, 
CHIVES, 

CHOIR, (quire) 
CHOPIN. 


€HOR'IS-TER, 


E€HRIST-IAN'I-TY, 
ELAR ION, 
€LERK, 
€LI-MACTER-IE. 1 
ELOFHES, 
€LOUGH, (kluf) 
€LYSTER, 
€0-AD-JO'TANT, 
€OBALT, 
€OCHI-NEAL, 


€OCKSWAIN, 


COGNIZANCE, 
€OM'BAT, 


Sheridan. 
kI'ro-min-se, - 
shiv‘al-re, 
shivz, 
kwire, 
sho-psé3‘, 
kwer |s-t4r, 


kr¥¢tvin/e-te, 
kidr’yun, 
klark, 


kldze, 


gils'ter, 
ko-ad'jy-tant, 
kdb ‘alt, 
kiich’jn-2él, 


kdk’sun, 


k3n/¢-zans, 
kim byt, 


€OM-MEND/A-BLE. 3 


€OM MENT, 2. 
€OM’/MIB-SURE, 


€0M-MO/DI-OUS, 


€OMPATRIOT, 
COMPENSATE, 
€OM'PLOT, 

€OM ‘PORT, 
COMRADE, 
€0N-FESS‘OR, 
€ON'FI-DANT, 
CONFISEATE, v. 
€ON-FRONT,, 


OON'GE, nz. 
€ON-NOIS-SEOR’, 


CON-SIST‘O-RY, 
CON-SOL‘A-TO-RY, 


kdm’meng, 
kom!mjsh-iare, 


kom-mé'dyus, 


kqm-pi'tre-ut, 
kow-pén/site, 
kdin'ploe, 
kom-port’, 
kim'rade, 

kon '‘fes-syr, 
kén-fe dant’, 
kon-fls'kate, 
kon-front’, 


kd-njs-sd6r', 
kdn‘sjs-tyr-¢e, 
kon-#d'la-tyr-¢, 


€CON'STEL-LATE,  kon-stél'Jate, 
CON'STI-TU-TIVE, kon-etit'ty-tiv, 
CON'STRUE, kon styr, 
€ON-SULT’, x. kon-silt’, 
CONSUMMATE, vo. kon-sim'met, 
CONTEMPLATE, kon-tém’plate, 
CON'TEM-PLA-TOR. 8 
CONTENT, 2. kon-tént’, 
CON'TRITE, kon ‘trite, 


€ON-VENIENT, 
€ON-VENT'L-€LE, 


kon-vé‘nyent, 
kdn‘ven-tikl, 
k6n‘ver-sent, 


enn 


SYNOPSIS. 


Walker. Perry. 
kYr’9-miin-se, kj-rdm/‘an-se, 
chiv'al-re, shiv'al-re, 
chivz, chivz, 
kwire, koir, kwire, 
cho-péén/, chdp jn, 

- kor'js-ter 
kwir'js-ter . 

ee Kwir’js-ter, 
kris-che-tn’e-te, kris-te-an’e-te, 
klare’yun, klir'¢-yn, 
klark, klark, 
klize, kidthz, kléthz, 
kiou, kIdf, kIdf, 
klis'ter, kIis ter, 
ko-id‘jy-tant, ké-ad-jd’tgnt, 
kab ‘git, kdb'ylt, 
kich‘jn-éél, kich’¢-néél, 
kdk’sn, kdk'sn, 
kdg'n¢-zans, tes 
konleeenn: kin'e-zans, 
kiim'bat, kdm'b3t, 
kim'ment, kom-mént’, 
kom-mish'dre, kom-mIs‘shire, 


koin-m3'de-ys, 
kom-m<'j¢-ys, 
kyin-pa‘tre-yt, 
kom-pén‘sate, 
kdm‘pldt, 
kdni’pdrt, 
kim’rade, 
kdn'fes-syr, 
kon-fe-dant’, 
kon-fis/kate, 
kon-frint’, 


kon-jéé’, 


k6-njs-sare’, 
kdn'sjs-tyr-¢, 
kon-85l'a-tur-¢, 
kon -stél/late, 
kdn‘ste-td-tiv, 
kdn’stra, 
kdn‘stur, 
kin’siilt, 
kon-siilt’, 
kon-sim'mate, 
kon-tém'plate, 


kon-tént’, 
kdn'tént, 
kin‘trite, 
kon-vé'ne-¢nt, 


* kon-v6n'te-kl, 


kdn’ver-sant, 


kom-p2'tre-yt, 
kom-pén'sate, 
kom- plot’, 
kom-pért’, 
kiim’rade, 

kon -fés‘syr, 
kin f¢-dant, 
kon-fIs‘kite, 
kun-frint’, 


kin‘je, 


kin-njs-sire’, 
kdn‘sjs-to re, 
kdn-85'19-to-re, 
kon-sté)'late, 
kdn'ste-ta-tiv, 


kBn’stra, 


kdn/‘siilt, 
kon-siilt’, 
kon-«im'mate, 
kon-tém’plate, 


ken-tént!, 


kon-trite’, 
kon-vi'ne-ent, 
kon-vén'le-ki, 


{ kom-ma/de-us, kom-m5'de-ys, 


kon-s6l'g-tyr-¢, 


kin’ste-ta-tiv, 
kdn‘stri, 


>» 8 @ 


kon-siim'met, 
kon-tém’plate, 


kon-tént’, 


kdn‘trite, 
kon-vé'ne¢-ent, 
kdn'ven-te-kl, 
kdn'ver-synt, 


kon-sdl g-tur-¢, 
kon-stél late, 
kin ste-td-tiv, 


kidn/stra, 


kdn'sult, 


kon-sim’mate, 
kon-tém‘plate, 


kon-tént’, 


kon’'trite, 
kon-vé'nyent, 
kon-vén'te-kl, 
kidn'vers-ant, 


xi 
Jones. Fulton & Knight. Jameson. 
kir’o-miin-se¢, kYr'o-min-se,  k/i'ro-m&n-s¢. 
chiv'al-re, cbYv’al-re, shiv'sl-re 
chivz, chivz, ehivz 
kwire, kae/yr, kwire, koir, kwire 
cho-péén!, chdp’jn, chg-péén’ 
kor‘js-ter, kwirjeter, -—«KSr'js-ter 
kris-che-&n'e-te, kris-tye-an'e-te, Kkris'ty-an’¢ te 
klSr’e-yn, kla‘re-yn, klir’e-yn 
klark, klark, klirk. 
kldze, kl3thz, kldthz, kldze. 
ek: wate owe AIOE, kluf. 
gils‘ter, gils'ter, kils‘ter. 
eseeesee ee oer ee eo @ ko-Sd'ju-tant. 
kdb‘ult, kdb'alt, ko bale. 
kidch‘jn-él, kich'jn-861, kdch-jn-éél!. 
kdk‘swane, 
e s e s s s ee e e e e e e e e kdk‘an. 
kdg'ne-zyns, tk mezans kn’e-zans. 
ee dg'n¢-zans, ¢-z9ns 
kim'but, kiim bet, kdm ‘dat. 
kom-mént’, kim'ment, k3m ‘ment. 
kom-mish’ire, kgm-mish'ire, kgm-mY{s‘ire. 
kom-médyys, kgm-mé/de-us, 
kom-pi'tre-yt, kom-pi‘tre-yt, kom-pa'tre-ut 
kem-pén’site, kom-pén'sate, kym-pén'sate 
kdm ‘plot, kim’plot, kom-plot’. 
kim'pért, kdm’ port, kdm ‘port. 
kum ‘rade, kim/rade, kdm‘rade. 
kon‘fes-syr, kon fes-syr, kon‘fes-syr. 
kin‘fe-dant, kdn-fe-dant’, kon -fe-dant’. 
kon-fIs'kite, kon-fis‘kate, kon-f Is'kate. 
kon-frint’, kon-frint’, kon -frént’. 
kone'je kdnje 
kon-jté! : , 
onJeet, kon-jéé’, kong-zha! 
kin-njs-sdre’, kdn-njs-sire’, kd-njs sare’. 
kon'sjs-tyr-¢, kdn'sjs-tur-¢, kdn‘ajs-tur-¢. 


kon-e5l a-tur-¢ 
kon-atél late. 
kdn‘ste-ta-tiv. 


kdn‘stra. 
kdn/ailt. 
kon-stiim’mA&te, 
kon-tém'plate. 
kon-tdnt'. 


kdn'trite. 
kon-vé'ne-ens 
kon-vén'te-ks 


4 ' va T:) 4 ks i “ e 
CONVERS NS kon-vér'sent, kon-vérsant, menses kon-vér'sunt, kon-vérs‘gnt, ci 
COINY, kin‘ne, kiin’ne, kiin’ne, kin'ne, kiin/ne, kiin‘ne. 
€O'QUET-RY, ko-két're, ko-k&t're, ko-két're, ko-ket’re, ko-két’re, ko-két're. 
CORDIAL, kor'dyal, kér'je-al, kor'de-al, kér‘de-ul, kér'dyal, kdr'de-al. 
COR’/OL-LA-RY, kdr'o-lar-¢e, kbr'o-lar-¢, kdr'o-la-re, kdr’o-lar-e, kdr‘ol-lar-¢, kdr'o-lar-¢e. 
COURIER, kéd'ryer, k6d'réSr, k6d're-a, kdd-réér', kéé'réér, k60-réér’. 
COURT'E-OUS, kir‘chus, kir'che-gs, kir'che-ys, kir'te-ys, kirt’yys, kdre'te-us. 
€OV'IET-OUS, kiv've-chis, kiv’e-tis, kiiv’et-iis, kiiv've-tis, kiiv‘et-iis, kiv’e-tiis. 
€REEK, (krik) kr8sk, kréek, krézk, krétk, kré&ék, kréék. 
€ROC/O-DILE, krdk’o-d¥l, krdk’o-dYl, krdk’9 dQ, krdk/o-dN, krdk/o-dil, krdk’/9-dllo 
Sheridan. Walker. Perry. Jones. Fulton & Knight. Jameson. 
1 kll-mak-tér'rijk klim-ak-tér‘rik, klt-mek-térrjk, kitm-ak-tdr'ryjk, kitm-gk-tér'rjk, kitm-ak-tér'rjk. 
Skom-mén'dg-bt “Rbavimen-e ht, kom-mén'dg-bl, kom-mn'd9-bl, kém/men-da-bl, kom-mnén‘da-bl 


2 k3m/men-d9-bl 
: kdn'tem-pla-tyr, 


kom-mén‘d9-bl, 
kon-téin’pla tyr, 


kon-tém'pla-tyr, 


kon-tém'pla-tyr, 


kon+tém/‘pla-tyr, 


kon-tém'pla-tyr. 


' 
M4 


s 
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Webster Sheridan. Welker. Perry. Jones. Fulton & Knight. Jameson. 
ECRIPPER, krip’per, krip’per, krip'per, krtp’per, krip'per, krtp'per. 
EC’CUM-BER, kow‘kem-ber, kow’kym-ber, kow’kym-ber, kik wm-bder, kow'kym-ber, ki’/kym-ber 
€UI-RASS’,(kwe-ras') kG'ras, kwe-ris', kwé'ras, kweé'rus, kwe-rhe’, kwe-ria’ 
€UISH, (kwis) kish, kwis, kwish, kwis, kwis, kwis. 
€0'NEI-FORM, ky-né/e-fGrm, ky-n&'e-form, ky-né’e-form, eecese#es @eeee#e8ee¢e¢ ky-né'e-form. 
CUPBOARD, kiib'’byrd, kib‘byrd, kip'bdrd, kup byrd, kib‘byrd, kib byrd. 

, ain’/9-shire, si'no-sire, In'9-8a Vaca j dre 
CYN’O-SURF, si‘ng-sire, aa sin'g-sare, sin'9-sire, si'no-sare, sI'no-sh 


BRUNT, dawnt, dint, dawnt, dint, dunt, dunt, dint. 
DEAF, déf, déf, déf, déf, déf, déf. 
DECEPTO-RY, de-sép'tur-¢, dés'¢p-tyr-¢, d¢-sépto-re, cc cece eee we tee ee oe =MSeep-tur-g 
DECOROUS, de-ko'ras, de¢-kd/rus, dék‘o-rie, de-kd'rys, de-kd/ res, de-kd'rus. 
de-kre'tal de-krétal, 
-kré! ’ d¢-kré't -kré't - 
DE-CRE'TAL, de-kré'tal, dék're-tal, ¢-krétal, de¢-kré‘tal, de-kré'tal, dak’re-t9l, 
DECUSSATE, de-kiis'site, d¢-kiis‘sate, de-kiis‘sate, de-kis‘site, de-kis‘site, de-kiis site. 
DE-FILE’, déf¢-lé, de-file’, de¢-file’, de¢-ftle’, de-file!, dg-f tie’. 
DEMONSTRATE, = de-mdn‘strate, d¢-m3n‘strate, de¢-mon‘strate, de-indn'strite, de¢-mdn‘strite, d¢-min strate. 
DEM'/ON-STRA-TOR. ! 
DEN‘-GRATE, dg-ni'grate, pane aes din'g-grate,  dg-ni'grate, — dg-n\'grAte, —- d&ng-grite. 
T ’ 
BE-PIL/A-TO-RY, de-p!lg-tur-e, de¢-pll‘a-tur-e, de-pTl'a-to-re, eseeee 8 @ eeocoeet8 ef @ d¢-pile-tyr-¢. 
DER-NIER’, dern-y&re’, dern-vare', dér'ne-er, dern-yare’, dern-yire’. Bee aie ae 
DESI€CATE, de-alk’k&te, de-sik'k&te, de-sik‘kate, de-sik/kate, de-slk'kate, de-stk' kate 
DE-SIGN’, de-zine’, d¢-atne’, de¢-atne’, de-atne’, de-sine’, de-zIne’. 
DES'/UL-TO-RY, dés‘yl-tyr-¢, dés'yl-tyr-e, dés'ul-to-re, d&s'yl-tyr-e, dés‘yl-tyr-e, dése'yl-tyr-¢ 
DIAMOND, di'mynd, dt'g-mynd, di’g-mynd, _—d'mynd, Sua di'p-mynd. 
’ 
DIM 1TS-SO-RY, di-mis's9-re, dim/js-syr-¢, i ade ao ow .» dYm'js-sur-¢, d}m js-sur-¢, dim ‘p-egr-a 
BYUOE-SAN, dI-de's¢e-sgn, di-e'se-san, di-Be'e-san, di-3e'se-sun, G3-te’e-san, d!-de‘se-san 
DIS‘COUNT, v. djs-kount’, djs-kount, djs-kount’, dje-kount', djs-kount’, djs-kount!. 


DIS-€REP'ANCE, dis'kre-pans, dis‘kre-pans, dYs‘kr¢e-pans, d\s‘kre-pons, dle‘kre- pans, dis' kre-pand 
DIS-CREP'ANT, dis’kre-pant, dis‘kre-pant, dis‘kre-pant, eee ce ee weet ee eo eo ~=Oiekre-pant 
DIS-CRETIVE, dis‘kre-tiv, djs-kré'tiv, djs-kré'tiv, eee e ew e ee @ oecew er ee @ @ djs-kré'ttv. 


DISPU-TA-BLE, dis'pyg-bl, fae fais patadl, — dte'py-tadl, dis putebt, | d1# Pete dl, 


djs-pa'ta-bl, dja-pa ta-bh, 
DIS-SYL'LA-BLE, dis‘s¥i-la-bl, —s dis'stl-la-bl, — d¥s-sYI'la-bl, — d¥s‘s-la-bl, -« ¥s-s¥llg-bl, sd is-sTI'la-bl 
DI-VER-TIZE!, cece eee ee Me-ver'tiz, de-vér'tiz, Weer ee eee ee eee | oa) | 
DGOOI-BLE, dda'sjb!, dda'e-bl, d&se-bi, dds‘s¢-bl, d&s'e-bl, dds'¢-bL 
DO'CILE, dds‘sil, dda'stl, dd‘stl, we cee ones CON, déa‘sil. 
DONATIVE, dd'ng-tiv, ddn'a-ttv, ddn‘a-tlv, ddn‘a-tiv, ddn's-tlv, ddn'g-tl4 
DRAMA, drama, dra'ma, drim/‘ma,dra'me, drama, dra‘ma, drx'me. 
DU-RESSY/, da/res, da'res, da’res, o cere ewe Gi'res, da‘res. 

f din’ 

DY'NAS-TY, dI'ngs-te, . shed di’ngs-te, din'gs-te, Gea d¥n'3s-t¢ 
DYS-PEPSY, dis'pép-se, dis'pép-se, ctewadotees Idan ecawavs an Cle pep-we, dis'pdp-s¢e 


EC-€HYM'O-SIS, &k-ke-md'sjs, &k-ke-md'sjs, eoeeee#8#ee8 @ ee eeseeeee# @ eoee37e488 #@ @ &tk-k!-md'ays 


ECH'I-NUS, e-ki'nys, e-kI'nys. oee#ees#see8#e#e¢ ®@ eeeeee#e#e#® eee%eesese#etee@ eet @ 6 
E-CLAIR'CISSE-MENT. 2 
E-CLAT", (e-klit') e-klaw!, e-klaw’, ¢ kly, ek-klw, e-kiaw’!, ¢k-kta! 
£DIEeT, @djkt, &'djkt, Edijkt, &'djkt,  E’djkt, 8'djkt, é‘djkt. 
E-LE'GI-A€, &-¢-jr'ak, &l-¢-jV/ak, ae ee 8l-e-jl’ak, dl-¢-jl'ak, Sl-¢-ji'gk. 
oy ’ 
EM-BRA-8SORP’, Sm-bra-zhbér', ¢m-bra'zhire,  &n‘bra-zire', ¢em-bri'zhire, ¢m-bri/zhir, ¢m-bra’zhfire 
ém'pe-rik &m'pe-rik Em ‘pe-rik . 
LM'PIB-IC, x. Sm 'pe-rik me) » 3m'pe-rik pe-rik, 2 ; 
: " em-pirjk, em-pir'jk, . em-pir'jk, onepieik 
EM-PY-RE/AN, = Smr-ppr8ign, fPmPerelen, = gm-pire-ams fs .. fomPersiem, — Em-pe-re'gn, 
¢m-plr’e-en, = &m-pe-r2/an, ¢m-pir’¢-an, = ¢m-pir’e-an 
EN-CORE’, dng-kdre’, bng-kére’, bn-kére', dng-kére’, ung-kére’, dng-kdre’. 
ENERVATE, ¢-nér' vate, e-nér'vate, e-nér'vate, e-nér'vate, e-nér'vate, e-nér'vate. 
EN-FEOFF’, ({6f)  n-fedf, en-feer, en-fef, en-féf’, en-féf, en-feef", 
EN-VEE-OP, 6n-ve-l6pe’, dn-ve-ldpe’, En've-lope, bn-ve-lipe!, in-ve-ldpe’, Sng-ve-ldpe! 
EN-VI'RONS dn-Ve-ronz! anbheniy t en-vi'rynz On-ve-rinz! in 've-rdnz Smive-ronn, 
? ’ ¢n-vi'ryns, ) ¢ ’ ¢ ’ en-vi'rynz. 
— SSS 
Sheridan. Walker. Perry. Jones. Fulton & Knighs. Jameson. 
d&m-mogn-stra'tyr 
démien-etreter, jot slong, dém-an-str'tor, we ee wee ee eee ee) | GEM-men-stra'tys 


qk-MiBesjz-mént, ¢k-klire'sjz-mént, 9-klare/sje-min, ¢k-klare‘sz-ming, e-kl3re’sjz-ming, ¢k-kla&resjz-mént 


SYNOPSIS. 


Weeeter Shoriden. Walker. Porry. 
EPH'‘OD, fod, Sfod, & fod, Sod, 
EPICUREAN, Sp-o-ky-r3/an,  Sp-e-ky-r2’an, ép-e-ky-ré’an, 
£/POEH, &p'ok, Sp’ok, Spek,  &pok, 
EP'ODE, ép/dde, ép/dde, é/pode, ép/dde, é'pdde, 
BRQUE-RY, ¢ kwSr'e, e-kwére, &k'wer-re, 
ER/RAND, &r'rgnd, br'rand, ér'rand, 
ER’U-DITE, cece e et ee Sr-gdite!, ér'y-dit, 
ES-SAY IST, cece ee + CR BAist, és'sa-Ist, 
EU-RO-PE’AN, ya-ro-pé'an, ya-ro-p2'gn, yire Deen, 

yy-rd'pe-an, 
E-VAN-GEL/-CAL, 8-vgn-jol'e-kgl, &v-gn-jél/e-kal, e-van-jél'e-kal, 
EX-A-CERBATE, 6ks-a-sér'bite, ¢ks-as'er-bite, ¢ks-ds’¢r-bate, 
EX'EM-PLA-RY, &gz'em-plar-e, Sgz/em-plar-e,  ¢gz-Em'ple-re, 
-PRIDI- , ¢eks-pé‘de-ent, 

EX-PHDI-ENT,  ¢ks-pé/dzhent, ee t cks-pa'de-ent, 
EX'PRO-BRATE, ¢ks-probrate, eks-pro‘brate, &ks'pro-brate. 
EX-PRO-BRA‘TIVE, .. ...... ¢ks-pro/bra-tiv, ¢ks-prd‘bretiv. 
EXSI€CATE, eke-stk‘kate, ek-slk/kate, | ¢k-slk/kate, 
EXTIRPATE, ek-stér'pate, ¢k-stér pate, ¢k-stédr'pate, 
EXUDATE, ek-sil'date, ¢k-si'‘date, ek-si/date, 
EYRE, are, ire, Gre, 
EY'RY, Ste, are, a‘re, 
FABRIE€, fab’rjk, f&b'rik, fa'bejik, fFSb‘rjk, 
FAC-ADE’, (fas-aSde’). 2.22 ee ee eee ee ee ee fg-wddel, 
FAC/UND, fe-kiind’, fak‘und, eiieirini anaes a 
FAL‘CHION, fQl’chyn, fall‘chyn, fal'che-gn, 
FAL/CON, faw‘kn, faw’kn, fal’kn, 
FAL‘CON-ER, fawk’'nur, faw'kn-yr, fal'kn-yr, 
FAN'FA-RON, fén'fa-rdn, fan-fg-rdne’, fin'fg-riin, 

fare'wSl, fdire-wél', 

fSre-wl’, fare'wSl, 
FAREWELL, fer-wel!, far wl, far-wél', 

fir-wél/, far'wSl, 
PASCINE, fgs-azEn', fas-s&En!, f{9s-s23n’, 
FAULT, fawt, fawit, fiwit, 
F£'AL-TY, fSéMte, f8'al-te, f8’al-te, 
FEAR'FIJL, fér'fyl, fserful, fr'fyl, Ceér'fyl, 
FEBRILE, f8'brile, féb'ril, f6bdril, 
FE'CUND, fe-kiind’, fék’/gnd, fe-kiind’, 
FEOFF, (fef) féf, téf, féf, 
PEOF-FEE’, fers, fete, fef-£28', 
FET ID, fetid, fét'jd, fé'tid, 
FI£ND, feénd, féénd, f8énd, 
FIERCE, férs, fdére, férs, fders, 
FLAUNT, Aint, flint, flawnt, 
FORE-FA FHER, fdre-fa'thyr, fdre-fa'lthur, fdre'fa-ther, 
FORE-FIN'GER, fore'fing-gyr, fdre'fing-gyr, fdre'fin-ger, 
PORT'NIGHT, fasrt/nite, fért nite, fdrt/njt, 
FORTUNE, fartane, fér'chiine, fdr'tane, 
FRANK-IN'‘CENSE, frinkInséns, fringk%n-sins, friink In-séns, 
FRAT'RI-CIDE, frat'tre-side, frit‘re-side, fra‘tre-side, 
FREE‘THINK-ER,  fré-think’er, fré-thingk’er,  frd-think‘er, 
FREQUENT, ». fre-kwint’, fre-kwént!, fre-kwént’, 
FRONT, frént, frtint, frdnt, frint, 

f 

FRONT-IER’, frin’tyer, eee { fron tesr, 
FIUL‘SOME, fil/sym, fiéleym, ftil'sum, 
FO'sI-BLE, ffi'ee-bl, fQ’se-bi, fd’/ze-bl, 
FO’sIL, £y-288', fy-zde', fa'zil, 
GABARDINE, gib-er-dé3n'!, = gib-er-déin’, = gbb'ar-dééa, 
GAIN-SAZY’, gaine’sa, gane-s3', gine'si, 
GAL/AX-Y, gi'igk-se, gil lak-se, ga-lik‘ee, 
GEL/A-BLE, jé1e-bh, j&i'a-bf, j@le-bi, 
GIER/RA-GLE, gerégl, jacS-g), es are vies 
GIR/AN-DOLE, vec c ccc ee coe evrvecs jétan-dale, 
GIR/ASOLE, ji'ra-adle, jir'a-sdle, jera-sdl, 
GLA'CIS, gla’sjs, gia‘sjs, gla-s&2z', gla'sis, 
GLAD-I-A'TOR, gig-dya'tyr, giid-¢-a'tyr, giad-¢-a’tyr, 


xij 
Jones. Fulton § Knight. Jomesen. 
éfod, Sfod, Sod. 
ép-¢-ky-ré'an, Sp-¢-ky-r8/gn, Ep-¢-ky-rd/gn. 
épok, Ep/ok, Sp’ok. 
ép'éde, ép/dde, Spade. 
e-kwére, e-kwér're, &/kwer-¢. 
érrend 
&r'rynd » 
rund, mary | ar'rpnd. 


eeeee#eeee.s occ cero ee Sry-dite. 
se @eeee#eet coc ce ee oe SSeg-ist. 


see ee cee Jbr'8-gl. 


eee 8 8 @ 86 & @ jl're-sdle. 


gla'sjs, 


Giad-e-Atur, , gldd-¢-A'tyr, 


&-van-jol/e-kgl 
&gz-a-sér'bate. 
$g2z'¢m-pipr-¢ 
qks-pdde-ent. 


ek-elk' kate. 
ek-stér'pate 
ek-si 'd&te. 

ire. 

are. 


fab'rfk, 
fa/bryk. 
fa-aud’. 

fai shgn. 
faiw’kn. 
faw'kn-or. 
fin'fg-rdn. 


fare-wil!, 
farewell. 


fas-e8tu! 
fawlt 
f8Si'te. 
£Ser'ful. 
fsx 

ae Hog 
lééf. 

fef-[8&- 
fét'id. 
fend. 
féére. 

flint. 

fdre'f &-ther. 
forefing-ger. 
fdrt'nite, 
f{Sritiine. 
fringk In-sdne 
frit're-etde. 
fré-thingk‘or 
fre-kwént 
friint. 


frin tar. 


fUl'sum 
(d/ze-bi 
fa/z11. 


gttb-er-déén’ 
gine-s&/. 
gil lak-oe. 
jél'a-bl. 


{ yo-rp-pe'aa. a ee ee eee a ee 
&-van-jal’e-kgl, Sv-gn-jele-kal, 
cgz-m'pla-re, &gz'em-plgr-e, 
qks-pi'de-ent, ¢ke-pé/dyent, 
¢k-sik'kite, ¢k-elk'kate, 
¢k-stér'pate, ek-stdr'pite, 
ek-si'‘date, ek-sii ‘date, 
Gre, fre, 

Sire, are, 
fiab'rik, fSb'rjk, 
fak/und, fuk'‘und. 
fal'chun, fal’shyn, 
faw’kn, fawkn, 
faw'kn-yr, faw'kn-er, 
fare-wél’, eerewells 

f dre-wel/, 

fgs-sdén', fas-sén’, 
fiwlt, fawit, 
fé'ylte, fd'ai-te, 
fser'fyl, féér'fyl, fEr'fyl, 
fé'bril, fsbril, 
fék‘and, fék'ynd. 
féf, féf, 

feta, ferfe, 
eid, fée'jd, 
féénd, fésnd, 
féérs, fdérs, fErs, 
flint, flunt, 
fére'fither, fdre-fa'ther, 
fartinite, fért/nite, | 
far'chine, fér'tine, 
frink’in-stne, fringk'Iin-séne, 
frat're-side, friit're-stde, 
fra'think-¢r, fré'think-er, 
fré‘kwent, fre-k wnt’, 
friint, friat, 
frént'yéér, frént‘yéér, 
ftl‘sym, filsym, 
fQ'ze-bl, fa'ze-bi, 
fy-266', fy-zéa', 
gib-er-désn’, gib-ar-déén', 
gine-st/, gine-st’, 
gtlak-eg, eS) lek-se, 
J&l'g-bi, je'g-bl, 


coc ce ce ee jéren-ddle. 


eo ee @¢@ © @ «# 


gia'sis, gla-stéz/, gia'sjs. 


glid-o-A'tyr. 
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Webster. SReridan. Walker. Perry Jones. Fulton & Knight. Jameson. 
GOLD, gédld, gold, gdald, gold, gddid, gold, gid, gddld, gold. 
GOUGE, gddje, gddje, gouje, gddje, gddje, godje. 
GOURD, gddrd, gord, gdérd, godrd, gédrd, goird, gord, goérd. 
GRAN'‘A-RY, grin’s-re, gran'g-re, era‘ng-re, gran'a-re, grin’s-re, gra‘ng-re. 
GRANTOR, grant’gr, grant-tér’, grant ‘ur, grant’yr, grant’yr, grént/yr. 
GRINDSTONE, grind’sténe, grind‘stine, grind’sténe, grind‘stine, grind’stine, grind‘sténe 
GUAIA'ECUM, gwa'3-kim, gwa'ya-kim, gwa'ya-kim, gwa&'a-kim, gwi'a-kim. cece ome 
GUARD, gard, gyurd, gard, gyurd, gyird, gird. 
GUIDE, gyide, gyide, gide, gyide, gyide, gide. 
GYM-NASTIE, jim-nts'tjk, jim-nas’tik, jim-nias'tik, jim-nis'tjk, jim-nis'tjk, gim-nas'tjk 
GYPSUM, cee we! Baw ate See ee GID SUM, 6 Wa swe eae eee oe SID SUM, 
GYVEs, gives, jivz, jivz, jivz, jivz, jivz. 
HAL'CY-ON, hal‘shyn, hal‘she-yn, hal'she-yn, h&l’se-yn, bil/she-yn, hil'she-gn. 
HALE, v. hall, hale, hall, hall, hale, bale, hall, hale. 
ae = roe ha'pen-ne, ha'pen-ne, hi'pen-ne, ha'pen-ne, ha'pen-ne, ha'pen-ne¢. 
HAL'LOO, v. i. hal-168/, hal-18d’, hal-18d', coc cree ee cee ceo eee hgl-l60! 
HARANGUE, ha-rang’, ha-rang’, ha-ring’, oe ee eee ee ~«gvang’, hy-ring 
HATCH'EL, huk’k}, hak'k}, hitch’el, hak’k), hoki, h&k'kl. 
HAUNT, hint, haunt, hant, hart, hunt, hint, hint. 
HEARD, hérd, hérd, hérd, a ie ean arabe eek wee evar OT 
H/BRA-ISM, hé‘bra-1zm, héb'ra-¥zm, hé'bra-zm, héb'ra-Izm, héb’ra-Izm, hé'bra-Yzm. 
HE BRA-IST, be-bra’jat, hdb’ra-Ist, hé'bra-Ist,  héb/ra-Ist, h&b’re-tst, bé'bra-Ist. 

ow, / 
HE-GI'RA, he-jt'ra, saa : et he-jt'ra, he-ji'rg, he-ji'ra, ee 
HEIGHT, bIte, hite, hate, hite, — hite, hite, hite. 
HEINOUS, hd/nus, ha/nus, hi‘nus, ha/nus, bi/nus, hé'nys 
HEM'I-STICH, he-mi#tjk, he-mis‘tjk, héin‘js-tik, he-mIs!tik, he-mis'tik, he-mIs'tyt. 
HER-€0'LE-AN, ee ee o eee ee ee oe ~Der-ki'le-an, oe ee ee eo oe «her-kalle-an, hér-ky-lé/gn. 
HER-E-DIT’/A-MENT. ! 
HERESIAREH, he-ré'syark, he-ré‘zhe-ark, he-ré/zhe-trk, ....+.+..- he-ré/zhe-trk. «2.2.2.2. 
HER'O-INE, hér'g-In, hér'g-In, hé'ro-In, hér'g-In, hér'9-In, hér'o-In. 
HER‘O-13M, hér'o-1zm, hér’9-Izm, hé'ro-Izm, hér/o-Yzm, hér'o-Jzm, hér'o-Izm. 
HET'E-RO-€LITE,  hét-e-rg-klite’, bét/er-g-klite, hét‘e-rg-klit, hét/er-o-kiite, hét/er-o-klite,  hé&t‘er-o-klite 
HET-E-RO-Git'NE-OUS. 2 
HI€‘COUGH, hik/ku hik’kyp, 
igecce t nik'kyp, ee { Nik of, hik‘kyp, hik/kyp, aaa 
HIDE-OUS, hid'yys, aa hid’¢-us, hYd’¢-ys, hid'yys, bid’e-ys. 
-ys, . 
HIEROPHANT, h¥''-e-ro-fant’,  h-ér/q-fant. ig Re CPs LEM ake OS pie gle Sea: Awe 
HISTORIFY, hjs-tir'e-f 1, bjs-tdr'¢-fT, js-tdr'e-fI, hja-tdr'e-ff, hjs-tdr'e-ff, hje-tdr'e-fT. 
HOM‘O-GE-NY, ho-mig'ge-n¢e, ho-mdd'jg-ne, ho-mdd/je-ne, ho-mdd4e-n¢e,  ho-mddije-ne, bdm/‘o-je-ne 
HORIZON, he-ri/zyn, he-ri/zon, abe ho-ri'zun, he-r1'zyn, ho-rl’zyn 
ae tao | 
HO'RO-LOGE, hd'ro-ldje, hir'o-l3dje, hdr'g-lddje, hdr'g-l3je, hir'p-lddje, hir'9-ldie 
HO-ROL/0.6Y, hd'ro-lo-je, ho-rdl'9-je, ho-rBl'o-je, Cece eee wee eee eae he-15l'9-j¢ 
HOS PI-TAL, Qws'pe-tal, da'pe-tel, hoe'pe-tal, .dws'pe-tal, da'pe-tal, hée'pe-tal. 
HOS‘TLER, (hos'ler) %e/lyr, e'ler, istler, ds'lyr, da'ler, Set'ler. 
HOUSEWIFE, hiz/wif, hiz'wif, hiiz’if, hiz'if, hiiz'wIf, hiiz’zif. 
HOUSE/WIFE-RY, hiz'wif-re, hiz'wif-re, hiz’'jf-re, hiz’'jf-re, hiz'wif-re, hiz’zjf-re. 
HOV'ER, hiviur, hiv'yr, hiv’er, hiv‘ur, hivier, hdv'er. 
HUM’'BLE, imbl, tim’d), tml, im}, im'bl, him’b!. 
HO’MOR, ya'myr, ya'myr, yurm'yr, ya'mgr, ya'myr, yi'myr. 
HOUND RED, hin‘dyrd, aaa hiin‘dred, hiin/dred, hin/dred, hiin'dred 
? 
; HUS WIFE, hiz/zjf, hiz’zjf, hiz’if, hiz'zjf, hiz'if, hiiz’zif. 


: HY-DRO-PHO/BI-A, hi-dro-fo-bé’a, —hi-dre-fHbe-g, —I-dro-fd’be-g, hi-drg-fo/be-g, —ht-dro-fs/be-g, —h-dro-fo'be-e 
HY-ME-NE/AL, him-¢-né'al, hi-me¢-né'al, hi-me-né'al, hi-me-n@yl, hi-me-né'al, hi-me-ng'al. 
HY-ME-NE’AN, him-¢-né'an, hi-m¢-n@an, hi-me-né'an, oe eee eee DY-me-né/an, hi-me¢-né!/an. 
HY P-O-CHON DRI-AE. 3 
HY-POT’E-NUSE,  hif-pdt’e-nilse, hYwput'e-néise, hi-pit/e-nflse, ........2. hi-pdt/e-nise, hi-pdt/e-nise 


HYs'SoP, hi‘syp, hiz'zyp, bi’syp, bis‘syp, hiz'zyp, hivsyp, hi/syp, hbiz‘zyp. 
i‘ 1G-NIT1-BLE, ¥g'ne-tibl, ig-ni'te-bl, ig-ni'te-+rt, ig-nite-bl, ig-ni'te-bl, ig-nt'te-dl. 
' IL-LAQ’‘UE-ATE,  jlii/kwe-ate jl-la/kwe-te P-luk/we-Rte, jlinkwe-ate, jl-la/kwe-ate, _—fi-la/kwe-ate. 
- 1! jm-bés's}}, jm-bés'si], é jm-bés‘gj! . let 
! IM BE-CILE, Tm-beeel, abe eee, Im-bpan, —) NDEI apa }im-bée'sil. 


t" ———————————— —— rm 
ty Sheridan. Walker. Perry. Jones. Fulton §& Knight. Jameson. 
} he-réd‘¢-ta-mént, hér-e-dit’g-mént, hér-¢e-dit'g-mént, hér-¢-dit'g-mént, hér-¢-dit'g-mént, _he-r&d‘jt-a-mént. 
Fhét-¢ro-ge'nyus, hét-er-oj¥n¢e-gs, het-¢-rp-jé/n¢-ys, —t-¢-ro-jéne-ys, —ét-¢-ro-je’nyus, —_—ht-¢-ro-jé'ne-us. 
8 hip-¢-kon-dri’ak, bip-o-kin'dre-ok, —hip-g-kon'drg-ak, hh p-o-kdnrdre-ak, hip-9-kin'dr¢e-ak, —hhf-po-kin‘dre-ak. 
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xv 
Webster. Sheridan. Walker. Perry. Jones. Fulton & Knight. Jameson 
IM-MEDI-ATE, jm-medyyt, | ae any | jm-ma/de-pt,  im-mblde-¢t, jm-méldypt, —_pm-mB'do-tte 
ie +] 
IM-PIERCE/A-BLE, jm-pér'sjbl, jm-pdér'sg-bi, jm-péSrsq-bl, ee eeee ees oeesenawmseess jm-péér'sg-bl 
IM-PORTANT, —jm-partant, § [IO-PATOY —{ im-pBrtent, §—jm-partant, —jm-pirtgnt, —_jm-prtant 
; 
IM'PRE-CA-TO-RY. i 
IM-PRO/PRI-A-TOR. 2 - 
IM-POGN, jm-pane’, jm-pine’, jm-ptn!, jm-pane’, jm-pane’, jm-pane’. 
IM-PU-ISSANCE, im-pi/js-cens, Im-pi'js-sgns, m-py-{s/sgns, Im-pi‘js-syns, Im-pa/jscgns, m-pd/js-sens 
IN-AM-O-RA'TO, cece eee coe e eco ee In-tm-o-rity, In-im-ori'te, In-im-o-rt'te, In-im-o-ri'to. 
IN-CEND'-A-RY, n-sén‘dyar-¢, arn { tn-san'de-e-re, In-s5n'de-g-re,. Yn-sdn/‘dya-re, Yn-sdn'd¢-g-re 
mF ) 
IN-CENS‘O-RY, Yn'sen-eur-e, In/sen-syr-¢, oo eeee eee YnSen-our-e, In/sens-yr-¢, jn-stn‘so-re. 
IN-€LIN/A-TO-BY, jn-kl!/na-tyr-¢, jn-klin‘a-tyr i jn-kl¥'nq-to-re, eevee eeeee ee @eevene ja-klin'a-tur-¢. 
IN-COM-MEN'SU-RA-BLE. 8 
IN-COM-MO'DI-OUS, 4 
IN-COMDITE, In-kon-dite’, In‘kon-dite, _—in-kUn‘dit, jn-kin‘dtte, = jn-kSn/dite, —--‘In'kon-ditte. 
IN-CON-VEN'I-ENT. 6 
: In-d¢-kd/rys, In-dék'! | jn-d&ék‘/o-rus, e 
INDEC€OROUS, inde-korys, | aeklene’ n-dék'o-rys, ‘In-d&k’o-rys, le piwiley  tn-de korea. 
z oT A Ayal : Yn-dis'pyu-ta-bl, In-dis'py-ta-bl, , i é 
IN-DIS'PU-TA-BLE, n-dis‘py-t-bl, ie Wie In-dis'py-te-bl, Indis'py-tp-bl, Yn-dia‘py-ty-bh 
IN-DI-VID'U-AL, _Yn-die-vid'y-9], a a In-de-vid/y-al, Yn-de-vid'y-gl, n-lg-v¥d'y-gl, In-d¢-vid'y-al 
-vid'y-al, 
INDOCIBLE, Yn-dide'j-bl, In-dde'e-bl, Yn-dde-bl, § In-ddeee-bl, Yn-d&ee-bl, —-Yn-dBae-bl. 
INDOCILE, n-dde'ajl, Yn-dds'ajl, In-dd‘ajl, In-die's{!, Yn-dds‘jJ, In-dde/ajL. 
IN-EX-PED’I-ENT. @ 
IN'‘FAN-TILE, Yn‘fan-tile, In'fen-tile, In'fan-tN, Yn‘fen-tile, = In‘fan-ttle, ¥n Tan-tf'e. 
IN-FE/EUND, In-fe-kind’, Yn-fSk‘ynd, In-f¢-kiind!, er ee ee er In-fSk‘ynd. 
IN-GZ/NI-OUS, In-j’nyys, In-jé'ne-ys, Yn-jé'n¢g-us, in-jé/n¢e-ys, In-jé‘nyus, In-j/n¢-gs. 
IN'GRAIN, en-grane’, gn-grane', en-grane’, ¢n-grane’, ¢n-grane’, ou-grane!, 
IN-GRE'DI-ENT, jn-grd‘dzhent, jn-gréjent, jn-gré/de-ent, jn-gré/de-ent,  jn-gré'dyent,  jn-grd'de-ent 
IN-HABILE in-bebn baal ceabanated { in-habi in-hub a. ata: 
: : in-9-béal/, In-a-baeél!, : os 
-| T-CAL eee eves eve in-im'¢-kel, jn-Ym/’e-k in-lm'¢-kyl, in-tm/e-kal, jn-Ym/e-kel, 
IN-IMT-CAL, in-¢-mi'kgl, {in Ke, in-g-mrkyl, In-¢-mI'kel, —‘1n-¢-m'kel 
IN-SID1-0U8, jn-eXd'yys, } ae il jn-sSd'¢-yo, —jm-eld’e-ys, = jn-eid’yys, = in-ald'g-ws 
a ont ] 
IN‘SU-LAR, Yn/sy-ler, Yn‘shy-tar, In‘ey-ler, in‘sy-lar, in'she-ler, In'sy-ler. 
IN-TER‘CA-LA-RY, {n-08rketer-¢, n-ter-kal’a-re, jn-tér'ke-la-re, In-ter-kul'g-re, Yn-ter-kal/a-re, — jn-tér'kal-g-rg. 
IN‘TER-€CAL-ATE, jptér’k3-late, jn-tér'k3-late, jn-tér'ka-late, ee#eeeseeseeee oeoe @eeee jn-tér'ka-lite. 
IN-TER-LO€’'U-TOR. 7 
IN‘TER-PO-LATE, n-tér'pp-lite, {m-tér'po-late, jn-t&r’po-lite, —m+t&r‘po-late, —jntér'pp-late, —_jn-t&r'po-late. 
IN‘TER-PO-LA-TOR, jn-tér'po-lé-tyr, jn-tér'pe-la-tur, jm-tdr’pe-la-tur, ga-tdr/po-lk-tyr, {n-tdr’po-la-tyr, jn-tér’po-la-tyr 
IN'TER-STICE, _—jn-tér'stjs, eae {initgr-etis, —ntgr-stle, = In'tgr-etis, ——_,in-tar‘atjs. 
. ’ 
INVA-LID, in-v9-lééd’, In-v9-lééd’, In-v9-lééd!, Yn-va-l2éd', Ya-v9-18éd!, Yn-ve-18sd" 
IN-VID1-0US, jn-vidzh’ys, pee | in-vid'e-ys, jn-vid/e-ys, jn-vid’yys, = n-vdl'e-us 
ad) 
jR-RA'TION-AL, jr-rish’o-nal, jr-rash’g-nal, yrish'o-ngl, jr-rish’s-nul, jr-rish’un-9l, ir-rash‘9-nal 
IRREFRAGABLE,  jx-r8ffrg-ge-bl, } scare det t tr-re-frig’a-bl, ir-r80frq-ga-bl, ir-r8Pre-ge-bl, — jr-réf'fre-gp-b 
ne ates ) 
WRE-FOMA-BLE, tere-fa'te-bi, nae beat t w-rp-fa'tg-bi, ir-r8ffy-te-bl, — jr-rePytp-bl, —-Ie-rp-f'8'tg.bI 
: Madd | 
SACR’AL, jok/all, jak-kall’, kl, jak’an, juk'an, jak-an'. 
JAL/AP, jolyp, Sal'lyp, jal'yp, Ja'lyp, jal’ap, Jal Typ. 
JON'QUIL, jyn-kéel’, jun-kwYl, jyn-kwMl’, jyn-kwi, jgen-kwil', jyng-kwY!. 
JONI-OR, jdd'nyyr, ja'ne-gr, ja ne-yr, ja‘ne-yr, ja/ne-yr, ja’ne-yr. 
JO'VE-NILE, ja've-nile, ja've-nYl, ja‘ve-nil, ja've-nNl, ja've-ny, ja've-nile 
Sherraan. Walker. Perry. Jones. Fulton & Knight. Jameson. 
1 jm-peék'a-tur-e,  Ym'pre-ka-tyr-¢,  Ym'pre-ka-to-re, © ‘Tin'pre-kg-tyr-e, = Im’pre-ke-tyr-¢, —_ {m'/pre-ke-tyr-r. 
8im-prd-pre-G'tur, Ym-prd-pre-a/tyr,  m-pro‘pre-G-tyr, Ym-pré-pr¢e-a'tur, Ym-prd-pre-A/tur, Ym-pro-pre-Wtyr. 
In-kom-mén/sy- )1n-kom-mén‘shy- ) Yn-kom-mén'shy- ) Yn-kom-mén'shy- Rao lr ras {n-kom-mén‘sy- 
re-bl, r3-bi, re-bl, re-bl, re bl, re-bl. 
4 Yn-kom-md/dyys, adam cae { in-kom-mode-gs, Yn-kom-mé‘de-ys, In-kom-md!dyys, Yn-kem-md‘de-ys. 
- re 9 
Ya-kon-v¥nyent, Yn-kon-v&ne-ent, Yn-kon-va'ne-ent, In-kon-vdne¢-ent, n-kon-v#nyent, Yn-kqn-vé'/no-ent. 


Gin-ecka-p3'dyent, In-¢eks-pé/d¢e-ent, 
Inster-J5k‘kKy-tur, 

ant ky- 
oe Inter-lg-ka'tyr, 


Yn-ex-pt'de-ent, 
{ Yn-ter-1dk'y-tyr, 


yn-¢ks-pe'de-ent, 
yn-ter-ldk’ky-tur, 


In-¢x-pédyent, 
In-ter-Bky-tur, 


Ya-¢ks-pé'de¢-ent, 


oe #@# @ @ @ @ e # @ 
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Webster. Sheridan Walker. Perry. Jones. Fulton @ Knight. Jameson. 
BEEEwoN, { kaatreyn kal Keasuns =| kalegn kateyn kesl'syn. 
(kel'sun) me ee kéi/syn, , : 
KIND, kyind, kyind, kind, kyind, kyInd, kind. 
KNOW VEDGE : nd) ledje ndi'lej 
noljdzh ’ nd ledje ndiI¢edje ’ nBi ledje. 
nol'lej) ak nd‘ledje, : nvl¢)j, 
LA‘EON-IEM, kk’ko-nizm,  1&k’Ko-nlIzm, lak‘o-nizm, 1kk‘ko-nizm, lék'o-nizm, tak/ko-nizm 
LAUD‘!A-NUM, 15d'a-nim, léd'‘a-nim, law'da-niin, léd'dg-niim, id ‘a-nim, 13d‘de-niim. 
LAU-BEL, rir, ldr'ril, law’rel, ldr'rl, ldr'el, lSr'rel. 
LA‘/VA, ees # @ @ la‘va, eeeeee#ee8 ss eeeeete#eee# ef ® ieee e awe @ Bi Ve, 
LRAP, Wp, léép, léép, léép, léZp, _ 1éép. 
LEASH, lééa, ldéeb, lédsh, lééah, leésh, léésh. 
LE-GA‘TOR, lég-ga-tdr', lég-ga-tér’, le-ga'tur, see er err e oe reo nese ég-gy-ttel 
LEGEND, léjend, léjend, léjend, l@jend, é jend, léjend. 
LEG‘EN-DA-RY, e@eee8 @ @ @ 8 @ léd‘jen-da-re, 1éj'en-da-re, ee ev e @ @ @ 8 @ oo e@ ec @6@¢@ ¢@ ¢ @ 18 jen-de-re. 
LEGIS-LA-TIVE, — 16)j/js-1attv, léd4jista-tlv, — 16j ja-la-ttv, ISd‘jje-la-tYv, «1S jfjs-la-ttv, 18'jya-18-tIv. 
LEGISLATOR, 1éjja-la-tur, Jéd/jjs-1a-tyr, Jéj-j9-la'tur, 1éd jjs-Ja-tur, 1&j‘\s-)a-tyr, 18 jjo-la-tyr. 
LEGIS-LATURE, léjisla-chur,  1éd'jjs 1a-chdre, 18)-js-la'tyr, ld )jis-latdre, 16) js-la-tar, 18 jjs-late-yyr. 
LEISURE, le'zhar, lé'zhare, le'zhur, lé'zhar, 18 zhur, 12'zhyr. 
LEP‘O-RINE, lé/po-rine, lép'pa-rine, lép 9-rin, lép po-rIne, lép'o-rine, lép po-rine. 
LEST, lést, Iéest, lést, lecet, lést, Jést, lést, lést. 
LEV'ER, lé'vur, lé'vyr, 18 ver, \é'var, lé'ver, 18'ver. 
LI-CEN'TIATE, 2 W-aén‘shet, HW sén'she-ate, li-sénshe-at, li-sén'she-et, lf-sén'she-Rte, M-sén‘she-Bta 
LIE, or LYB, 16, I, 16, oleae Soa ATS It. 
LIEO-TEN/ANT,  Iiftén/ngnt, —s‘Mv-tén’ngnt, —“‘Nv-tén’ant, —=sv-t&n/nynt, aGsiehal, 10-t8n‘pnt. 
% > 
LOATH, or LOTH, lath, léth, léth, ith, kth, Sth. 
LOOK, lak, 1adk, ldk, Jak, 163k, 1adk. 
LUS'‘TRING, lite'string, liis string, coe ee eo ow Jieltring, lis tring, lis'tring 
MAC€RO-COSM, makro-kizm, mal/kro-kizm, md&/kro-k3zm, makro-kdzm, mi kro-k5zm, m3k'ro-k3zm. 
MAL/CON-TENT, ma&l-kgn-tént/, miale-kon-tént!, mal-kon-tént’, male-kon-tént’, male-kgn-tént/) mil-kon-tént!, 
MALL, (maw) mil, mél, mall, mail, mil, mail, mél. 
MAM'MIL-LA-RY, mam-mil/a-re, mim‘mijl-le-re, Sarre mim mijl-l9-r¢, m&m/jl-lar-re, | m&m/mil-le-re 
}-9-r¢, 
MAN-KIND, min-kind’', man-kyInd!, man-kind’, min-kytInd’, min-kyind’, mi&n-kind!, 
MAN’TU-A, min‘ts, man'chu-a, main tu, min'tu-a, min'ty-a, min‘ty-a. 
MAR-A-NA'THA, ma-ran‘atbe, mar-a-nithe, ......... miur-g-nith’a, miar-g-nith’a, mar-g-nith’s 
MA-RAUD‘ER, eee e eee eo o Ma-rddyr, ma-ré der, ma-raud'ur, mar-Gud'er, ma-riw‘der 
MAR'I-GOLD, mi're-gald, mir're-gold, mar’¢-gold, mir'e-gold, m4&r'¢-gold, mir'e-gdld. 
MAR’/MO-8ET, mi&r-mo-zét’, mar-mo-zét!, mar-mg-zét', mir'mg-zét, mir-mo-zét', mar-mo-zét 
MAR’MOT, mgr-moot', mer-mdst’, mear-mot!, ce wees ees ee ee eee s©=©6mr'mot. 
MATH’'E-SIS8S, me-thé’sjs, me-thé'sjs, ma-thé'sjs, me-thé'sjs, ms-thé'sis, See 
¢-6 . 
MAT'RI-CIDE, mit tre-side, m&t tre-side, m&'tre-side, mit'tre-side, mi&t'tre-elde, maA&l‘tre-side 
MATRON, mG‘tryo, ma/trun, ma'tryn, ma tryn, ma'tryn, mi/tryn. 
-e) mi&t'ro-nal 
MAT'RON-AL ma'tryn- mitirg-nal, =» ma/tryn-#, t. ee ree , { mar nal. 

, ae ma-trénal, mi&t'/run-al, me-trd'nal, 2 as 
MAT'U-RA-TIVE,  me-ta'ra-tiv, miich’y-ra-tlv, mg-ti're-tiv, mich'y-rg-tiv, m&t'y-rg-tiv, mbBt'y-ra-tlv. 
MAUNDER, mawn’der, man‘dyr, mawn‘der, mawn‘der, mian/‘der, min'der. 
MAU-SO-LE’UM, miw-so-lZ’‘um, maweo-lé‘ym, miAw-so-léum, miw-so-l8ym, m4iw-so-lé‘gm, m4w-so-leym 
MAX'IL-LA-RY, miks'jl-ler-¢, maka‘jl-Jar-¢, maks'jl-lg-re,  makesljl-lgr-e, micsjl-lar-re, = mbks’jl-lar-e, 
MAY'OR, mar, ma&’ur, ma'yr, mi'ur, m4/yr, ma'yr. 

Z me¢-dis'jn-¢l, me-dia‘¢-nal, dis! me¢-d¥s’e-nal, dis'e- me-dYs'e-nal 
ME-DICI-NAL, méd-¢-ai'nel, méd-¢-8i'nal, me ne méd-¢-st/nal, my diaie-nal, méd-¢-si'ngl. 
MED 1-CINE, méd'stn, méd'de-etn, métd'e-stn, méd'¢-#In, méd'¢-sln, méd de-sln 
MED/UL-LA-RY, me-dil'lur-e, méd‘ul-lgr-e, me-dilla-re, cee ee ee ee we ee ee ee e MEd ul-lar-e, 
MEL‘IO-RATE, mélyo-rate, mé le-o-rate, mé'le-9-rate, mé1¢-9-rile, mélyo-rate, mé le-o-rate. 
ME-LODI-OUS, me-ld‘dzbys, I me-ld‘de¢-ys, me-13'de-gs, me-lddyys, me-dd¢-ys. 

D ae ] 
MEMO memoir’, me¢-méir', mim Sir, tw me-mwir, me-mdyYr! 
= m8 mwir, mém‘war, me-md\r’, nem : mém‘wur, eitta/ wir. 
MEN-AGER-Y, eee 8 ®@ e@ #@ @ @ mén-Szhe-ur-8!, me-na'zhje-re, eeeeseeses eee oe ee @ oe @ 8 mén-zh-er-@/, 
MEN’‘SU-RA-BLE, mén'sbyr-9-bl, mén’shy-rg-bl, mén/shy-ra-bl, mén/shy-re-b} mén‘shy-ra-b], | mén’sy-ra-bl. 
I 
MER'CAN-TILE, mérkgn-tile, mér’kan-tn), coceee se © Merkyn-tl, mérkgn-til, mérkan-til. 
d’ j 
ME-RID‘I-AN, me-ridzh'gn, sa Aacse me-rid'e-an, = metid/e-yn, me-ridiyen, —ame-rid'e-en. 
a ’ 
ésh 'shédrz 
m : més/sé ! méeh’shééra. 
MBSSIEURS, mée‘sirz, mBsh-shddrz’, érz, mésh-ehéérz’, mésh’urs, ‘sh 
MET’AL- LINE, me-til Tin, mest'tel-lIne, mét’gl-line, mét'tyl-tline, mst'al-Itn, me-t&) line, 
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Weoster Sheridaa Walker. Porry. Jones Puiten & Knight. Jemeson: 
METALLURGY, mét-tel-lirdzhe, mét'tal-lir-jg, meét’'gl-dr-je, me-tal'ys je, mét‘sl-lirje,  met-tél lorie 
METEOR, mé-tyyr, eens méte-yr, m8'te-gF, mstyyr, mé'tg-ur 

“FF 9 
la. in¢-tdn/e-me, t, 1 t me¢-tin’e-me. 
METONYMY, mét’o-nIm-¢, mat'p-nlin=y. me-tdn'e-m¢, me-tdn’e-mg, me-tdn’e-me, mét'g-nim-¢ 
MEZ-ZO-TINT'O mét-e9-tIn‘te, mét-so-tin‘te, mét-so-tin'to mét-so-tin'tg, mdt-epfin'te, mét-zo-tin'te 
MI'AsSM, mi'azm, mi'gzm, eoeeeesevnvescsee#eeern5nreeenetee eseeeneeese m/92m. 
MICH'ER, mich'yr, ml’chur, mich’yr, michb'yr, miI‘cher. ee ee ee 
MICROCOSM, mi‘kro-kdzm, mi’kro-kdzm, wmi'kro-kdzm, mi‘kro-kizm, miJ’kro-kdam, mY¥kro-kizm 
ictal ita mol’kro-graf-¢, mi-krdg'ra-fe, m-krég'ra-fe, mi-krdg’re-fe, sat hanlagh Pd mile 
IEROSCOPE mi‘kro-sképe, mkro-ekdpe, mi’kro-skipe, mkro-sk4pe, mYkroskipe, mi‘kro-ek°pe 
MID'WIFE-RY, mid‘wif re, mYd'wif-re, m\d'wif-re, mid'wif-re, mYd/wYf-re, ; mid'jf-re. 
MIN‘A-TO-RY, mi/ng-tur-e, min'ng-tyr-¢, min’g-tere, min'ng-tyr-¢, min’e-tyr-e, mf'ng-tyr-¢. 
MIN'IA-TURE, min/jt-chir, min‘e-tyre, min‘e-a-ture, min'e-tire, min/e-thre, min/¢-tére. 
MINUTE, min/nit, Bat min/ute, mYn/nite, min‘ut, mininfite. 
4 ’ 
MIS'CEL-LA-NY, mis‘sel-len-¢, mis‘sel-lan-e, mis‘sel-lene, mYs‘sellan-¢, mis/sel-lan-¢, mis’s¢l-l¢n-¢ 
MIS'‘CHIE-VOUS,  mils'che-vgs, mis‘che-vys, § M¥s/che-vus, mis‘che-vys, mYs'che-vys, = mis‘che-vys. 
mis-chééy'ys, 
MI-SOG’Y-NY, mi-sd¢'e-ne, me-sdd‘je-ne, me-edd/je-ne, meeddije-ne, me-sd,'e-n¢, mjs-3dj'e-ne 
MOBILE, mdbdil, mo-b2él', mo-béé), ree eee a ee mo-bdel!. 
MOB'LE, mibdi, md/bl, peceeceee MODI, mob, mob bi. 
MON'AD Sn! min’ned, Sn'gd Sn! min'ed. eee eee 
R midn‘ned mined, {m n'ed, mdn’ned, n's 
? I 
MON’AS-TEBR-Y, min'nes-ter-re, ain ane se mion’gs-ter-e, min'ng-stre, Rare min'ps-ter-¢. 
- ? 
Sn! modn'nop-tdte, méin‘op-téte, lop tat Sn! e. 
MO-NOP'TOTE, mén'nep-tite, cries pilate; mo-nip'tate, t mp-ndp tate, min'op tate, min'nop-tét 
MY, mi, me, mf, mé mI me, eeecenese mé, mi, mi. 
NA‘TION-AL, nish/un-gl, nash‘un-gl, nash’yn-al, nish'yn-yl, nish‘yn-al, nish'yn-¢l 
NAT!U-RAL, nit‘chir-¢l, nat'chy-ral, n&t'ygr-gl, n&t'chy-ryl, n&t'y-ral, nit'G-ral. 
NA‘TURE, na'chyr, na'‘chire, na'ture, na/chyr, na'tire, nate’yur. 
NE’ER, néér, nure, nare, eeses esses eeeee#ee#e e nire. . 
NE-GO/TIA-TOR, ne-go-sha'tur, ne-gi'she-S-tyr, me-go'she-O-tyr ww ee we ee ee ee )~=6 NG BO ShE-FtY 
NEP/O-TISM, né'po-tizm, nép'9-tizm, né'po-tizm, nép'9-tY¥zim, nép’o-tizm. ee eo 
NO MEN-CLA-TURBE. 3 
NONE, nin, hin, nin, nin, nin, niin. 
NOOSE, (nooz) ndds, nédviee, névee, nédze, nobze, no6ze. 

e nd'ta-bl, eo nSta-bl, ndte-bi 
NOT’A-BLE, not'te-bl, } ca ndte-bl, nvte-bl, } SL ani 
NOTHING, pith‘jng, nith’/jng, nith‘ing, nith/jng, nikb'jng, nith’jng. 
NO/VEN-A-BY, ng-ven'ner-e, ndv'en-a-re, niv’en-9-re, cece eee «we eee ces) ~=6RSV eN-g-Tp 

a db'jy-rite, t Sb'dy-rite, 
OBDU-RATE, gb-darret, sr ae { ob-da'rat, od-d'ret, cbdurae, (ot aeirtte 
O-BE'DI-ENCE, q-bé/dzhens, 9-bé'je-ens, ¢-b8'de-ens, @-b8'de-ens, @-bé/dyens, ¢-b&'de-ens 
O-BEI'SANCE, o-bé'sans, g-ba'sans, q-bé'sans, g-ba'zyns, 9-ba‘sans, o-ba/sans. 
OBLI-GA-TO-RY, sa rihaaa faa erie seats Sb/le-ga-tyr-¢, a By/le-ga-tyr-e 

Idje g-biidje’, q-bléédje, 1 i ?- e; Jf 
OSLIGE,, o-bisadje’, o-blssdje’, g-blidje’, ebieedle:, g-bléedje’, yeine 
OB-LIQUF’, ob-itke’, gb-like’, gb-léék’, ob-Iike’,ob-1dék’, ob-like’, gb-18dk!. 
OB-SO-LETPE’, Sd'a9-let, Sb'so-late, Sb's9-let, Sb/s9-late, Sb/s0-léte, Sb'aq-léte. 
O€/TO-GE-NA-RY, eoevsvcesees ok-tédje'e-na-re, ok-t3dje'e-ng-re, oeeteeeeoeetis sees f @ @ 5k 'to-Je-ne-ry. 
ODI-OUS, &dzhys, Sde-ys, Hje-ys, dde-ys, 5‘de-gs, Fdyus, Sde-ys. 
Of-IL/IAD, g-elyad, ¢-Il'yad, Gle'yad, ¢-Tl'e-ed, ¢-Tl'yad. ee eee 
OPH-THAL/MIE, of-thil'mijk, op-thal’mjk, op-th’l'mjk, op-thal/mik, eee ee ee ee OPthal/mik 
O-PIN-IA‘TRE, q@-plo-nya'tre, ¢@-pin-y¢-a ter, Q-pin-¢-a'tre. easesee#eee e@eeeevsvt ees @eeee ¢ @ 
*ep-ptner)” { ep-puginer, op-pane’sr, = gp-piin’gr, cere ee ee cece eee ee Oppaneer. 
OPT A-TIVE, Seay, =| pl i t Sprtp.tty, Sp'ta-tiv, Sp'te-tiy, Sp'ts-tiv. 
: a 
OR/AN-GER-Y, qg-rawn'zher-e, o-riwn’zher-¢e, dr'an-je-re, q-rin'sher-¢, o-riwn’zhber-¢, odr/gn-jer-¢. 
OB'€HES-TRA, eeeet8eekese or-kés'tra, dr'kes-tra, eeesexs#4eeese eseesceseeesee or-kés'tra. 
ORIDE-AL, ar'dyzl, Oa Sr'de-9l, bride-vl, br'de-), Sridg-gl. 
’ 
ar'de-ner-re bride-ne-re or'd 2-na-re br'de-ner-¢ 

‘4 b) ’ Srid a ? ’ 4 
ORDI-NA-RY, dct iaineee, enn, | sanete, etait { aeidg-np re 

Sheridan. Watker. Perry. Jones. Fulton @ Knight. Jameson. 

nB-men-klk'cLyr, pim-¢n-kWWchire, nd-men-kla‘ture, nd-men-kia'tire, ndm-en-kla'tyr, nd-men-klate’y¢gr 
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Webster Sheridan. Walker. Perry. Jones. 
OR'THO-E-PY eeccees britho-¢-pe, Sr'tho-e-pe, 6r'tho-¢-pe, 
OYES, 8-yle’, &-yis’, byte’, eoeees8 6 
PAC-IF -I-CA'TOR, pet-alfo-ki-tur, pus-sif-fe-k3‘tur 9 pis-e-f¢-ka'tur, eeoteeoeeees 
Pi'GEANT, padzh’ent, pad junt, pa‘/jent, pad‘junt, 
Pi/GEANT-RY, padzh'en-ire, pad jyn-tre, paj‘ant-re, pad’jun-tre, 
PAN-E-GYR'IE, pan-ne-dzér'rjk, puin-n¢-jér'rjk, pin-e¢-jir/ik, pan-e-jir'ik, 
PAP'IL-LA-RY, pe-pil‘ler-e, pap‘il-la-re, pa-pll‘la-re, pap'pil-e-re, 
PAP'IL-LOUS, pe-p!l Jus, pe-plllys, pa-pil'lus, bie, er ae dee 
PA-RAL/O-GI8M p&r'ra-lg-dzhizm,per-ril’9-jIzm, pa-ril’e-jizm,  per-ril’9-jizm, 
PAST’Y, | pis'te, paste, pas'te, pas'te, 
PATENT ‘ent pat'ent, ' 1 

’ pat’ent, pilleat. p&‘ent, p&t'tent, 
PATRIOT, pa'tryyt, pa'tre-yt, pa‘tre-vt, pa‘tre-yt, 
PATRON, pa’tryn, pi’trun, pa‘tryn, pa'tryn, 
PAT’‘RO-NAL, pe-tré'nel, p&t‘ro-nal, pat/run-el, p&t’/ro-ngl, 
PAT'RON-ESS8, pal’'tro-njs, pa'trun-es, pa'trun-es, pa’trun-¢s, 
PAUNCH, pawnch, piush, pansh, panch, 
PE-COL‘IAR, pe-kd‘lyer, pe-kdle-ur, pe-ka/le-yr, pe-ka'le-gr, 
PE-CON'IA-RY, pe-kd'ny¢r-¢. pe-ki'ne-yr-e, pe-kid'ne-g-re, pe-kil’/ne-er-¢, 
PED’ ALS, pe‘dels, Tae pé‘dalz, péd'dyls, 

‘dels, 

PE-DO-BAP'TISM, pé-do-bip’tizm, péd-do-bip’tizm, pé-do-bip'tizm, . oe eee 
PEN'NY-WORTH, _pén‘ng-wirth, pén'ng-warth, { pen’ng-wiirth, ptn‘ne-wirth, 

pén’‘nurth, pén’nyrth, 
PEN’TE-COS8T, pén'te-kdste, ptn'te-kdste,  pdn'te-kbet, pon ‘te-kdste, 
PER-DO’RA-BLE, pér’dy-ra-bl, pér'dy-ra-bl, ee eesee?#e#e# es @©@ t#e@#8@¢@?8 € 
PER'EMP-TO-RY ‘rem-t pér'rem-tyr-¢, per-Emp’to-re, Werct 

a Pree per-rém'to-re,  pér’emp-to-re, | per ia ae 
PER'FEC€T, v. pér’fjkt, pér'fekt, pér’fekt, por'fekt, 

per-fadme! 
PER-FOME’, pér'fame, per‘fame, per! fame, pér'fime, 
PER-FUN€'TO-RY, pér‘fynk-tyr-g, per-fink‘tyr-e, per-faink'to-re, per-fank’tyr-¢, 
PER-MIT’, permit, pér'mit, per-mit’, permit, 
PER’SPI-RA-BLE, _ per-sp!'rebi, per-sp!'ra-bl, — per-ept’ra-bl, per-sp!'re-bl, 
PER‘SPI-RA-TIVE, per-spl're-tiv, per-spl'ra-tiv, per-spl'ratlv, 2... .206 
PER'TUR-BATE, per-tiir’ bate, per-tir’bate, per-tir’bate, per-tir’bate, 
PR'TAL, pes’al, pe‘tel, pet’al, pét’al, pé'tyl, pétyl, 
; fa'lanke fal‘anks fa‘lanks 

PH 7 | ’ ) r) 

ALONE sal eae, f il‘anks, fa'lanks, fil'anks, 
PHAR-MA-CEO'TIE, fir-ma-ka'tik, fir-ma-e6 tik, oe ee ee 8B oO e@eeerees ee @ 6 
PHI'‘LO-MEL, fTl'o-mél, fTl‘o-mél, {1)‘o-mél, f¥l'9-mél, 
PHLEG-MAT'IE, flég'ms-tik, fiég'ing-tik, flég-mat’jk, fl&g'ma-tYk, 

fig-j¥s'ton flo-jts‘tun fig-jis'ton, 
Oo GIs! N fio gis! ’ ’ 

pee 2 a flo-gis'ton, flo-gis‘tun, fio-gis'ton, 
PHRE-NET'I€, frén'¢-tik, fre-nét/jk, fre-nét'jk, fre-nct'jk, 
PHY8-I-OG'NO-MY, fIz-¢-dg'no-me fizh-¢-dg'/no-me, flz-¢-tg'no-me, flz-¢e-Bg'ng-me, 
PHYS-I-OL/OGY, fiz-¢-Uo-Je, fIzh-¢e-Bl'o-je,  fIz-¢-B'oje, {Iz-¢-0l'9-Je, 
PIERCE, pers, péérs, pérs, paérs, posers, pérs, 
PLA'€A-BLE, pla’ ksbi, pia’ka-bl, plik’a-bl, pla’ke-bi, 
PLA’GIA-RY, pla'dzher-e, = pl'ja-re, Pla je-e-re, ——-paa'dje-a-re, 
PLA-TT'NA, esceceeeseeve plat'e-na, eee e ee ae eo 2. oseeee 
PLA‘TO-NIBST, «eee ee8se¢ pl&t’o-nist, plut’o nist, oeee @ ee 8 8 
PLE‘TADS, (plé'yadz) pit'sdz, plé'yadz, pla'yadz, plé'pdz, 
PLE/NA-BY ! plén’a-re, Sn‘a-r 1Sn'g-re 

’ plén‘n¢r-¢, plg'ng-re, { pltn'a-re, P ’ 
PLEN'TE-OUS, plén’'chys, plén‘che¢-us, plén‘te-gs, plan’te-ys, 
PLI€’A-TURE, pit‘kg-chéér,  plik’g-chire, _—pi’ka-tire, ee ee ee 
partes ’ pwie'nent, _—pig’nant, pe/nant, pwée/nant, 
POL’/Y-THE-ISM,  p&i-tethéIzm, pdlle-the-Izm, pdi-le-thé/Izm, pvl'le-the-tzm, 
POS-SESS’, pyz-zés', poz-zés', poz-zés', pez-zes', 
POS-SESS’O-RY, pdz/zes-syr-e,  pdz'zes-ayr-¢, pbz/zes-so-re, poz-zts/syr-e, 
POST’HU-MOUS, pust/hy-mys, poet/hy-mys, post‘hy-mys, pdet’/hy-mus, 
POS-TILL/ION, yen b1U n 'vun WU 

Seraivaay ” — }PaeMyen, — pett'yen, — poe-il'yyn, pte t'yyn, 
POTH'ER, pith’er, puth’er, path er, puth’er, 
FOUR poo'ur, pour, pots podr, 


Falton & Knight. Jameson. 


or-thd’e-pe, 5r'tho-¢-pe. 
ér'tho-¢-pe, 
b-yée’, 6’ya. 


eoereve ee @ pe-sif'e ki-tys 


' pa'je-ent, 
PA)'ant, pad ‘jent. 

1 pa ‘je-gn-tre, 
paj'ant-re, padijen:tre. 
pin-¢-jir'jk, phn-e-jérjk. 
pap’j!-lgr-¢, pap’ pil-e-re. 
ce eee eo oe oe 6PO-pTllys. 
per-&l‘o-jJzm, per-&l'o-jizm. 
pas'te, pis'te. 

! patent, 
p&t’ent, pi'tent. 
pa'tre-yt, pa’tre-yt. 
pa‘tryn, pa‘tryn. 
p&t'ro-ngl, pe-trd/nal. 
pa’trun-¢s, pa'tryn-¢s. 
puinsh, pansh. 
pe-ka'lyar, pe-ka‘le¢-er. 
Pe-ki‘nyar-e, pe-kd’ng-e-re. 

t pé dglz, 
péd’glz, pid ‘dalz. 


eseeevreevce ps-do-biptizm 
pén'ng-wiirth, t pen/ng-wirth. 
pén‘ngrth, 

pen 'te-kdste, pén‘te-kdet. 
pér‘dy-ra-bl, per'dy-re-bl. 


pér'sm-tyr-e, pevemp se es 
per-m ‘to-re. 
F per'fekt, 
Parte, | er oke’ 
pér'fime, ptr'fdme. 
per-fink'tyr-e. ....2. 
pér'mit, per-mJt!, 
per-sp!'re-bi, per-ep! ‘re-bi. 
per-spl'ra-tiv, per-spl re-tiv. 
per-tir bite, per tir bate. 
pét'sl, pete],  pé-tal. 
fa'lenks, f& lanks. 
fal‘anks, 
ese ee eee s fir-ma-e0'tik 
(Tl'o-mél, fi'lo-mél. 
fieg-m&t'jk, flég m9-(tk. 
flo-jIs'ton, flo-j\s'ton, 
fio-gls‘ton, fig-gis'ton. 
fre-nct'jk, fre-nét’jk. 

' fIz-¢-3g'ng-mg 
fi2-¢-Sg'ng-me, fYz-¢-4n'g-me 
fiz-e-Bl'o-je, —--s[1z-¢-B'9 Je 
peérs, pére, pétrs. 
pla‘ka-bdl, pla ka-bl. 
pla'je-ar-¢, pla je-a-r¢. 


ce eee ee ww plat’e-ng. 
oo oe pla'to-nist 


plé’yadz, pia'ygdz. 
pldn’e-re, pls‘ng-re. 
plén‘tyys, plén 'te-ys. 
e*eseee#eeee#e#é pitk’g-tdre. 
pwée'nent, poe’ nant. 
pal'e-the-Izm, pdl'le-the-Izm 
poz-zés', poz-zée’. 
poz/zes-eyr-¢, pdz'z¢s-syt¢. 
piet/‘hy-mys, = pést/hy-mys. 
poe-t)’/yyn, pos-til'ygn 
ptth’er, pander. 

par, pore, powr, pose. 


3 pro-nyn-sha/shgn, pro-ntin-she-a/shyn, pro-niin-se-G/shyn, pro-niin-e¢e-A'shyn, 
8 pré-pe-sba/‘shgn, pro-pish-¢-a'shun, pro-pish-¢-a’shyn, pro-pish-¢-f/ahyn, 
. pty-pish’e-tyr-e = pro-pish‘e-g-tyr-¢, pro-pish’e-e-tyr-¢,  pro-pish ¢-9-Fyr-¢, 
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Webster Sheridan. Walker. Perry. Jones. Fulton & Knight. Jameson. 
PRE/PEC-TURE, pré‘fek-char, préffck-tire, pre-fSkture, préffek-tGre, préf¢k-ture, pré‘fek-tare 
PRELACY, prel'les-e, prél‘la-se, prél'a-se, prel'la-se, prél’g-se, prél‘la-se. 
PRELATE, prél'iet, prél ‘lat, prél‘at, prdiiet, prel‘et, prél let. 
PRELUDE, prél/lade, préldde, prél‘ude, prél‘dde, pré)'ude, prél'ide. 
FREM‘IER, prém/yer, préme’ yer, pré'me-er, prém‘yer, pré/myer, préme’yer. 
PREM-U-NY'RE, prém'my-ni-re, prém‘my-ni-re, prém'y-ni-rg, prém'my-ni-re, prém’p-ni-rg, prém‘my-ni-re. 

&s'sadzh Ss'sdj &s’aj prés'sadje, = prée/Aje, ‘eaje. 
PRE’'SAGE, prés'‘sadzh, pr je, prés‘aje, pr8'sadje, = i \ prés‘enje 
PRESCIENCE, prd‘shens, pré‘she-ens, présh’ens, pré'she-¢ns, pré‘she-ene, pré‘she-ens. 
PRE-TEXT,, pre-tSkst!, pre-tokst/, pre-t&kat!, sh iat pre-t&ket', pre-tékst’. 

> 
! pri-mér'de-ql, ! ! 
PRI-MOR’DI-AL, pri-mor'dzhel, ort mntrde-el prt-mdar'de-al, pri-mér'de-yl, —pri-mér’de-el, = prt-mBe'de-al. 
. ad ] 

1 ' pri'va-se, 1! pri'va-se, pri'v9-ee, len. 
PRI'VA-CY, priv've-se, eiviales: pri'va-ee, ceiiaes, wriv'é-te, pri'va-se 
PRIV‘A-TIVE, priv'va-tiv, priv’g-tiv, pri'va-tiv, priv’s-tiv, priv’g-tiv, priv've-tlv. 
PRO'BA-TO-RY, proé‘ba-tur-¢, prdb/a-tur-e, prd'ba-to-re, we cero eee wee ee ee we prob/a-tur-e. 
PRO-CEEDS’, e@eeeee@#te#ee@ pro-séédz’, e @¢@ 08 @ # @ @ e eeoeee#e##8 ® % # @ eee#e?t#8#e@e@¢ prd'sdsédz. 
PRO'€U-RACY, prok’/ky-res-¢, prdk'y-ra-ee, prdk’y-ra-se, cece e cece cee eee oe ow = Peik o-re-se. 
PRO’ FILE, pro-féél’, pro‘eyl, pro-féél!, pro-fael’, pro-féél’, pro-féeél’, prd'f8é). 
PROG-RESS’, v. prog’ gris, prog’ grea, prdg'res, prdg'gres, prdg’res, pro’gres. 
PRO'LIX, pro-liks’, pro-liks’, pro-liks’, pro-liks’, pro-lika’, pro-liks’. 
PRO-LO-€O0'TOR, _—prdi’o-kad-tyr, = prdl-o-kii’tyr,  prd-lo-kd/tyr,  pro-lék’/ky-tyr, pro-ldk'y-tyr,  prd-lo-ka’tyr. 
PRO'MOGUE, | prov'ivg, prol'leg, prov'og, prdl'leg, prdv'og, pro'log. 

(prd‘log) 
PRO-MUL-GA'TOR, pro-mil’ga-tyr, prdm-yl-g3'tyr, cae t prom-yl-gh'tyr, prdm-yl-gi/tyr, prd-myl-gi'tyz. 
z he 5) 
PRO-NUN-CI-A‘TION, 1 
PRO-PI-TI-A'TION, 2 
(pro-pis-e-&/shan) 

PRO-PY’'TIA-TO-RY. 3 
PRO-SO'DI-AN, proe-ed’dyen,  ... +e. pro-ebd/e-an,  pro-ed/de-un,  pro-ed/dyan, = pros-d/d¢-an 
PROTA SIS, cc ee ee oe oe ~Pry-ta'sis, pro-th’sjs, oc ee eevee Ce ae ews we pra'te-sis. 
PRO'TEST, x. Pro-tést!, pro-test!, prdt'est, pro-téat’, prd‘test, pro-tést’, prd'test. 
PRO-VO8T’ yo!) { Pre-v5', prov'vyst, ! ' pro-vo', . 

OST’, (pro- i prév/vyst, oroal: prdv‘ust, prov'vyst, priv’ vpst, prov'vyst. 
PRO'VOST-SHIP, _ prév-vyst-ship, prdv'vyst-ship, provyst-ship, ......06+ ovcveesse provvustehipn 
PROW, prs, ; prou, prd, prou, prou, prow, prs. 
PROW’ESS, prou’js, prou’es, pré’js, prou’es, prou’es, prou’es, prou’es. 
PTIS‘AN, (tiz’an) = tjz-zan’, tiz-zin’', tYz/an, tiz'zun, tjz-an’', tjz-zin’. 
POISSANCE, —pllinsena, | Dene, pPuIS'eans, =p isepms, = pis-sgns, ——p'e-spna. 
PUMICE, pa/ mis, pa'mis, pim’mijs, pim’js, pa'mis, pa'mis, pim'mis. 
PUSTULE, pite’chyl, pis’chile, pis‘tule, pts’chiile, pistile, pis‘tale. 
PUT, pat, pat, put, pat, aceite wwe abn k eee wee pat. 
PYG’ ME-AN, pig-mé’en, Pig-mé'an, pig'me-gn, eee ee © @ @ @ @ eeoeo3oeee @8 @ pig-mé'gn. 
PYRITES -ti'tex Pe-rl'tez, pir'¢-téz, : ri! _ri'tez. 

’ Pe-rites, pir’e-tez, pe-ri'tez, pe-ritez, Pe-ri'tez, pe-ri'tez, 
PY'RO-MAN-CY, p!'ro-m&n-s¢e, pir'o-min-te, Be nbeaa pir’9-min-se, pirio-min-s¢,  pl'ro-m&n-se. 
© +2) 
PYR'O-TECH-NY,  ptf'ro-ték-ne¢, pir'9-ték-ne, pir-9-ték'ng, pir'eték-ne, pir'9-ték-ne, pl'r9-ték-ne. 
QUAL'I-FY, kwil’e-f!, kw0l’e-ff, kw05)'e-fI, kwl'e-fT, kwil'e-ft, kwil'e-f1. 
QUALM, (quim) kwim, kwam, kwim, kwim, kwim, kwim. 
QUAN’DA-RY, kwon-di're, kwon-di're, kwin-da're, kwon-d&'re, kwon-di're, kwon-da're. 
QUAN'TI-TY, kwin'‘te-te, kwin'te-te, kwin'te-te, kwin’'te-te, kwin'te-te, kwin'te-te. 
QUAY, (ké) ka, ké, ké, ké, ké, ké. 
QUIN-TES/SENCE, kwin’tjs-sens, cae t kwint’ss-sens, kwin‘tes-sens, kwin'tes-sens, kwjn-t2s'sens 
= +] 
QUOTE, kote, kwate, k3te, kwoite, kw6te, kwite. 
QUOTH, kath, kwith, kwdth, kdeh, ktith, kwitth, kw&th, kw&h. 
QUO-TID‘1-AN, ko-dldzh'en, kwo-tid'‘je-an, ko-tid’e-en, kwo-tid’e-gn, kwo-tld'yen, kwo-tld’e-an 
QUO/TIENT, kdshent, kwd'shent, kOshent, kwshent, kw&shent, kw3'shent. 
' rai/de-ant, ' 
Ri'DI-. ’ ra/dzhent, ra/de-ant, rvde-gnt, ra'dyent, rA‘de-ent 
ra‘je-ant, 
Sheridan. Walker. Perry. Jones. Fulton & Knight. Jameson. 


pro-niin-she-a'shun, pro-nin-she-8'shyn 
pro-pish-¢-a/shyn, 
ore-pish'¢-9-tyr-¢, 


pro-pish-¢-i'shyn 
pro-pish'¢-9-tur-g. 


xx SYNOPSIS. 
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Ri'DI-ATE, ri‘dzhate, stadia , ratde-ate, ri'de-ate, ri/de-ate, r8'de-ate 
¢ Sle, 
RI'DI-UB, ra'dzhys, oe rilde ys, ri'de-ys, ri'de-gs, ra‘de-ys. 
RAILLERY, ralier-¢, ral'ier-¢, riller-¢, ril'ler-re, réVier-¢, rl ler-e. 
RAISIN, r8'zan, ré'zn, ra/zjn, ré'zn, rizn, réaa, ra'zjn. 
rir'e-te, rar’ete 
f t rar’ rar’ ’ y : 
RABLTY, ra'rit-e, sre { rar's-te, ote, Min { ra're-te 
RASE, rise, raze, rase, raze, rise, raze, rise, raze. 
RASPYBER-RY, rie’ber-¢, ras ber-¢, rasp’ber-e, ras‘ber-¢, ras‘ber-e, rie/ber-9. 
RAT-A-FIA, . rat-9-fea, St-a-f3! rit-a-{8! £3) ae pte 
(rat-a-fee’) rat-9-fe'a, rit-p-£8, rat-9-fo's, 9-f8!, rit-9-£8's, rit-a-f 9. 
RATHER, rath’er, rather, ra'ther, rath’er, rath’er, roth'er, ra'ther. 
BA-TI-O-CIN-Z*TIOA, 1 
RA'TION-AL, rish'yn-¢l, rish’gn-9l, rash‘yn-al, rish’yn-9l, rish’yn-9l, rash‘un-g¢l. 
RA-TION-A'LE, ee eeeerse eeesee58650ecs8e8 8 e6 rash-¢-9-na le, @ee0e5s5u54u08 88 @ 6 eeeseeseeeseee#as ra-she-9-ni'le 
RE-CEPTA-€LE, rée'sep-tekl, ee {reeepte-ki, —res'scp-te-kl, rBa'eep-te-kl, —rp-sfp'tp-kl. 
’ 
RE-CEP'TO-RY, rés‘scp-tyr-e, rés‘sep-tyr-¢, re-sép'to-re, rés's¢p-tur-¢,  rée/septyr-e. 22 eee 
RECOGNITION. 2 
RECOGNIZANCE. 8 
RECOGNIZE, ré-kog-nize’, rék'kog-nize, rék'on-ize, rék/kog-nize, rék'og-nize, rék‘kog-nize, 
RECOGNIZOR, s6- kon-¢-zdr', re-kdg-ne-zir', re-kin-¢-zdr', eseeee8ee8es ees e eee @ @ re-kig-ne¢e-zae" 
REC ON-DITE, ré-kon-dite’, rek’kon-dite, re-k8ndit, —rék’/kon-dtte, age aes { rek’kon-dnte. 
mn n’ * 
REC’ORD, re-kard’, rék'ord, r¢-kérd!, rék’ord, rék'ord, re-kard’, rék/ord, re-kérd’, rék’ord. 
-ka/zant, 1 re-ka/zant 
k‘ky-zant id -ka/zant -ka'zynt ’ -ka: 
RE-CO'S ANT, rék ‘ky-zant, rak/ky-zent; tre ant, re-kd'zynt, ek keezint; {re kd-zant 
RE-FECT‘O-RY, = ref fek-tyr-¢, Bre wee refek'to-re, «ref fck-tur-e, = reMck-tyre, —re-fEk'tare 
réf'ek-tyr-¢, 
bl Pfra-ga-bl, | "e-fae’s- bl, loo itimwad. Ge eee -£2- 
REFRAGABLE, —réffre-ge-bl, —réffra-ga-bl, "8 nih réCfra-g9-bl 
REFUSE, réffiaze, réf'dse, réfuze, réf'f dse, réffiase, reéf'dise. 
RE-Mi/DI-A-BLE,  rp-mé‘dy¢bl, re-mné‘de-g-bl, r¢g-mécd’e-g-bl, re-méde-g-bl, = rpe-mé‘dyabl, re-mé'de-g-bi 
RE-MEDI-LESS, Nm'p-de-lis, —remm’¢-de-lds,—re-méd’g-tes, MENT | reantne dy the 
Fre-med'e-les, 
RE-MORSP’, re-mire, r¢-mirs', re-mirse’, r¢-mars', re-mors’, re-midre’. 
re-mérse’, re-mor’, 
REN DEZ-VOU8, rin ‘d¢-va8, rén-de-vddz', rén'de-vd6z, rén-da-véd!, rin-de-viiz’, rén-de-viéz!. 
REN'I-TEN-CY, re-niten-s¢, re-ni'ten-se, rén'e-tén-se, re-nlten-se, re-ni'ten-se¢, re-ni'ten-s¢ 
RE-.JUN-CIA TION. 4 
REPER-TO-RY, rép/per-tyr-e,  rép’per-tyr-e, = rép’¢r-to-re, rép'per-tur-¢, = rép’er-tar-e, rép'per-tyr-¢ 
RE-SIL/I-ENCE, re-all/y¢aa, re-zil‘¢e-ens, re-zll'¢-¢ens, Fre-ell‘e~ens, re-sil'yens, re-zll'e-ene 
RES‘O-1.U-BLE, re-sdl'y-bI, réz/944-bl, réz‘9-la-bl, réz'9-la-bl, réz‘9-1a-bl, réz/o-1a-bl. 
RES’PI-RA-BLE, @eeese0ezseee eezvsv5u3see8e eee rés'pe-ra-bl, ese @esee see eee e re-spir’3-bi 
RETAIL, »#. re-tale’, re-tale’, A re-tale/, re-tale’, re-tale’. 
RETAIL, «2. re-tale’, ré'tale, r8'tale, re-tale’, re-tale’, ré'tale. 
RETI-NUE tin’ rét‘e-na, t rae’ -nd rét’e-nd, rét’e-nd, rét’e-na, 
: a re-tin'ny, oe re-tin’ny, re-tin’y, r¢e-tin' by 
RE-TRIBUTE, rét/tre-bdte, re-trYb/Gte, —=sre-trTb/ute, —>re-trib/ate, ae } r¢-trlb ‘ate 
? 
REVE-NUE, rév'e-nd, rév'e-na, { rév'e-nd, rév‘e-na, rév’¢-na, rév/e-na, 
re-vén’'y, re-vén'ny, re-vén'ny, re-vén’y, re-vén ‘ny 
rév/e-re ' 
REV FR-Y, réwer-e, riv'er-¢, reece: rév'e-re, rév'er-e, rév-er-8', 
volt! 
RE-VOLT’, rp-vSit’, en : , re-visit’, rg-vilt!, re-valt!, re-volt! 
RHOMB, rimb, rimb, rimb, riimb, riimb. rdmb. 
gare ri’chys, rt'che-ys, ri’che-os, ri'che-ys, rit'yys, IT'te-ys. 
RI'SI-BLE, ris‘jbl, riz'ei, riz'¢-hl, riz'¢-bl, riz/¢-bl, riz/¢-bl 
ROMANCE, ro-miane!, ro-mins’, ro-ming’, ro-mins’, ro-mins’, ro-mins 
ROQ'UE-LAUR, rk‘klo, rdk-¢-lde’, rdk’e-1d, rdk ‘¢-15, rdk/e-18. Gnas ee Gk 
RO’SE-ATE, ro‘zy¢et, we'zhe-et, r5' zhe-¢t, rd'zhe- et, rd‘zhyete, r8'zhe-a¢. 
ROUTE, rod, rout, réat, rout, r6dt, r6ét, rout, r6dt. 
RUF'FIAN, riffyen, rifyan, rif'yan, rifygn, rif'fyan, rif yan. 
Sheridan. Waiker. Perry. Jones. Fulton & Knight. Jameson. 


3 re-ehé-se-ni/shyn, rish-¢-te-¢e-na/shon, rish-¢Se-¢-na'shyn, rish-¢de-¢-na/shyn, rish-¢-de-e-ni'shyn, rai-she-te-¢-ni'shyn 


rék-og-nish'yn, rék-kog-nish‘un. 
-k5g'ne-zans 
-kdg'ne¢-zans <2 
re -Kog ne zen, re-k3n‘e-zane. 


re-nun-sbe &/ahgn, re-niin-she-d/shgn 


ré-kog-nisb‘yn, 
re-kdn'e-zans, 


rék-kog-nish'yn, 
re-kdg'ne-zyns, 
re-ntin-se-avebyn, 


8 r8-kog-nYsh’un, 
9 ry-kdn'e-zans, 
4 y6-nyn-shi'shyn, 


rk-kog-nish’ygn, 
re-kbg'ne-zans, 
re-nan-she-a/shyn, re-niin-she-d/shyn, 
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Webster. Sheridan. Walker. Porry. Jone. Puhon & Knight. Jameson 
SAB‘A-OTH, ese eee oe OSb/g-cth, 8a-ba‘oth, #9-bi/oth, s9-ba’oth, eib's-t&h. 
SAFFRON, sif'fryn, saf'fyrn, saf'fyrn, sif'furn, sif'fyrn, etf'rgn. 
BSAGIT-TAL sp-dzbit'tel, wid'je-tal, sid ‘je-tal, cert cere cece eco wo Md fetal. 
SA‘/LI-ENT, sal'lyent, 8 'le-¢nt, aa‘/le-ent, Bi'le-ent, sa'lyent, e8'lo-gnt. 
8A-LINE', #q-line’, sq-line’, sa/line, sq-lIne’, ep-line’, s9-line’, ae-line’. 

ly! skl’e-val, s&l'¢-val, ' 
SALIVAL, eg-l!'vel, sp-lt'val, sacit'val, cece oreo ee BIT val, s9-lt'val. 

E ay seit'vys, = sil’g-vys, bate eaudvennl Ir'vys. 
BA-LI'VOUS, s9-11'vps, oe mae sp-it'vys, ee 
SALVE, (s&v) sily, saly, suv, slv, sulv, ally, sav. 
SAPPHIRE, saf'f jr, sif'f jr, sif fire, we cccc ees Safir, aif fjr. 
SAR'DO-NYX sur-d3'/niks, str’do-niks, str'do-niks, coc oe ee oe Mrdo-niks, sar'do-nYke. 
SA-TTE-TY, 89-81'¢-te, w9-tl'e-te, Bg-tl'e-te, sp-tl'e-te, wp-t!'e-te, Bp-tI'o-te. 

sh! ett! 
BAT IRE, au'ter, pepe ee t sa’tpr, ek tyr, eb 'ter, ah'ter. 
BAT’URN, sk‘turn, sa/turn, sSt/yrn, eft'yrn, s8'torn, si/tyrn, si'tgrn. 
SA/T YR, sa'ter, sa/tur, sit/pr, sa/tyr, e&'tyr, eb’ter, outer. 
SAUN’TER, (sinter) skwn‘ter, sin‘tur, siwn'tyr,siwn'tyr, wan'teyr, ean‘ter, etn ‘ter. 
SAUSAGE, sbs‘sidzh, soviet siw’sije, wte'eidje, ate/aje, shiw’sije. 
tJ 
S€ATH, skath, skith, = # =...6- ee ow aR ale ae ee ae ew ere, ORME 
séd‘jale, skéd‘file, ekéd‘ale 
ecnEy one sbeezhel skédjale, std'fle, eee eee sh&d'Ale. 

*  SCHIS-MAT'IE, siz'ma-tik, siz'‘ma-tik, sjz-m&t'jk, siz/m9-tYk, etz'me-tik, siz‘ms-ttk. 
SCI-OM’' A-€HY, ski-Sm/‘ma-ke, sI-3m/mea-ke, sf-dm’9g-ke, si-tm'ma-ke,  sf-dm’g-ke, sI-0m/¢e-ke. 
SEM-I-PE’DAL, e&ni-me-pé'de], se-mYp'e-del, sem-e-pS/del,  .. 2... cee ero sevevcoe ag-mipe-dal. 
SEN/ES-CHAL, sén‘nes-kel, sén‘nes-kal, sdn/e-shal, stn‘nes-kyl, sén'es-ka), a5n'ne-shel. 
SE-QUES-TRA'TOR, sdk’ wes-tra-tyr, stk-westra'tur, 98-kwes-tra/tyr, stk-wes-tra'tor, stk-wes-tra'tur, sé/kwes-tra-tyr 

ser-pl'go, ! 
SEB-PI'‘GO, Ber-pl'go, pelt | sér Pe-gd, eee cece oe cee eee eee SOr-pd'go. 
SES-QUIP’E-DAL, sée-kwe-pd'del, ses-Kwip'pe-dal,. 2.2.2... 2 cece cove covers cecs sea-kwip'e-dal 
SEW’ER, shire, shore, shire, shire, shére, shére. 
SEX! A-GEN-A-RY. 1! 
8HAM’'OIS, (e) ashim’‘me, shim’me, ae a shim/me. oe a er es ee ee ee 
SHER'RET, sher-bét’, sher-bét! sher-bat’ aher-bét’, sher-béy, aher-bét’. 
SHIRE, shire, shére, shére, sbére, shire, shére, shire. 
SUHIVE, ahive, shive, shive, shive, shive, shive. 
SHONE, shin, shin, shin, shin, shin, shin. 
SHOOK, shék, shédk, shék, shék, ehék, shéék 
SIREN, si'ren, el'ren, sf'ren, s!'ren, aY¥ren, si‘ren. 
SIR'/RAH, sir’r, sar'ra, sar’rah, skr'ra, ekr'ra, sér're. 
SiR'UP, sir'ryp, sir'ryp, sirrup, stirrup, e&r'ryp, sér'ryp. 
SLAB‘BER, sldb'byr, sléb'byr, sldbbyr,eldb'ber, slib/byr, slib’ber, al&b ber. 
SLOTH, sldth, ldth, sldth, aldth, sléth, sldth. 
8O'CIA- ; 95'she-bl, 85'she-9-bi, sd/she-9-bi, sd‘sha-bl, sd/she-e-bl, s0/she-¢-bh 
8O/JOURN, a0'jyrn, ev jyrn, 86'jyrn, e9-jiirn’, sd‘jyrn, ad/jyrn, od'jyra. 
SOL'DER, edd‘dur, sdl'dyr, sdi'‘der, sdifder, sdl‘der, sdilder 
8O-NA‘TA, so-nia'te, so-na'te, 99-ni'ta, 99-na'te, so-ni'te, ao-n’'ta. 
SOOT, sit, abot, sit, sat, sft, sit. 
SOU-CHONG, @ ......... sou-ching’, 808-shing’, seve eer es cee eese ee SOU-ching 
SOURCE, edree, sdrsc, siérs, sdrse, sdrse, sdree. 
8508, 304, souse, 868, 868, 805, 806, 969. 

_ SOUTH-EAST’, south’ dést, south/2dst, south’déset, ce wwe eee cee e ne ee §=©6mmuth/Sest. 
lery- 

SOUFH/ER-LY, _siith'er-le, eta ae t atth'erte, et Cae haat Hae Gade a eutign a: 

south’yrn, F south’ern, south’ern 
SOUTHERN, siith’yrn, ae. { suth’ern, teeeeees [ee ae 

{ th’ 

SOUFH'WARD, _skth’ard, Tank Ae | euth’ard, etth'yrd, Suyd | southward. 
SPANIEL, spiin/nyel, spain’yel, spin’el, spin’yel, eptn'yel, spin'yel. 
SPER-MA-CE‘TI, spér-mg-slt'te, spér-ma-sd'te, sper-m9-sd/te, sper-meg-elt'te, spdr-me-s8/te, spdr-mg-sbte 
SPIKE/NARD, sptke'nard, epike’nard, spike'ngrd, spike’nard, spike'nard, spike'nard. 
SPIRW-€LE, spi're-k!, spir'a-ki, spt’ra-kl, spir'g-kl, spir's-kl, sp!'re-kl. 
SQUIR'REL, skwér'ri), skwér'rel, skwér'rel, skwér'rel, skwér'rel, skwér'rel. 

sti-pén'de¢-3- 
STI-PENDI-A-RY, ats-pén'dzhere, ri i stl-pénide-g-re, sti-pén‘de-p-re, sti-pinidye-ry, stl-pin'de-p-r9 
STIRRUP, atir'roP> stir/ryp, stirryp, atiir'ryp, : stér'rup, wmdr'ryp. 
STREW, str, strd, stra, strd, stro, strd, stréd. 


SS 


Sheridan 
t oekey,), 


wralker. nies 


y w - 
fer.» Seka Bd jen ert; «gg ks 


| 


pdljgn-3-¢s 


Jameson. 
s¢ks-ud'jorr sr-9. 


Jones. 
ogks-id'jen-4-re, 


Fulton & Knight. 
egks-5j'¢-ner-¢, 
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STC-DI-OUB, sta'dznys, . A, { sta'de-ys, sta 'de-ys, sti'de ys, st 'de-ys 
, 
SUB-AL‘TERN, vub/al-térn, sab/yl-téern, sub/al-térn, sib’/yl-térn, siib/altérn, etib’s]-térn. 
SUB-SID'I-A-RY, syb-sid'yer-¢, ena t syb-std'e-p-re, syb-sid’¢-e-re, sybseld'yg-re, ayb-sid'e-s-re 
SUB-SULT'O-RY,  sib’'syl-tyr-¢, sub‘sul-tyr-¢,  syb-silto-re, eyb-sal’tyr-e, sib'sgi-tyr-¢ ee 
SUB’TIL, sib, sib'ti, subttl, satu, sib, sibtil, esab'til. 
SUB'TIL-IZE, eb'til-tze, —sb'tit-tze, pe ee ce eee ee ee slbtiltze, 
stb‘til-Ize, 
BUC-CESS'OR, —siik'age-syr, [PUTO (ouk-ote'yr, ay adetuyr, —slh'ega-yr, ayer. 
. ? 
S5UG-GEST’, eyd-dzhést',  syg-jést', sug-jést’, Byg-djést!, syg-jést’, aud -jést’ 
SUITE, sweet, sweet, sile, swéet, sweet, site 
8U-PER-E-ROG‘/A-TO-RY. ! 
80'PER-FINE, ahdd-per-fine!, si-per-fine’, si-per-fine, si -per-fine’, sa-per-f ine’, 8a-per-fine 
S8UR-PLUS’AGE, sirplys-edzh,  sir’plys-jdje, sir’ plys-aje, ce ee ee eee co veee oe sirplys-dje, 
SUR 'VBY, x. sir’ va, sur-va', sir'va, sirva, syr-va', sir'va, str'va. 
SWORD, rérd, eord, sdrd, sdrd, sérd, sdrd. 
SYS/TEM-A-TIZE, ......... sp-tém'gtize, siste-mg-tize, 2... 220. wee cee eee Slaltem-g-tiza 
tSpa'tre, ' 
TAPES-TRY, —tipetre, | AEs J tapteetrg, §—tapstry, Uipiestre, —-Up'¢s.-trg. 
+] 
TAS'SEL, tde'l, tas‘sel, ths‘eel, tus'sel, tas'sel, ths/sel. 
TAUNT, tawnt, tant, tawnt, tawnt, tint, tint, tant, tawnt. 
TED'I-OUS, té‘dzhys, té-'de-us, lé'je-ys, té d¢e-ys, téje-gs, té/de-ys, té'dyys, té/de-ys. 
TEN'‘A-BLE, té'ne-bl, tén'e-bi, tén’a-bl, tén'a-bl, tén’a-bl, té na bl. 
TEN'ET, té'ngt, tén‘nyt, tén/et, tén’ct, tén'et, ténet,  té/net. 
TEN'URE, té'nyyr, té‘nire, tén‘ur, té nidre, ténire, tén'yur. 
TE'TRAREH, tétrark, té'trark, tét'rark, té'trark, té'trark, té'trark, ie oC 
TET/RAR-€CHY, tdt'trar-ke, tSt'rar-ke, té'trar-ke, se ee ee wee Ceo e ew owe Let rar ke. 
FUE, the, thé, thé, the, thé, the, the, thé, the, thé, thé, the. 
FHERE FORE, thr'f are, thar are, thire'f are, thare‘fare, thérféee, thare'f ére. 
(ther fure) 
U 
ee { ehrip'ens, thrép/ens, thrép/ens, tee eeeees thripens, thrip’¢ns 
TUL, tht, thr, ths, tht, tht, thi, th. 
THYME, tIme, tIme, tIme, time, t!me, t?me 
TI-A‘/RA, coo ene ne U-Rra, tl-ar'g, ce eee ee oe ULErQ, ti-/ra. 
TIERCE, téra, térs, ers, téérs, térs, téérs. 
TINY, tine, ti'ne, tne, ti'ne, tI'ne, tI'ne. 
TO, tu, 6, - tu, td, tu, tod, tu, td, 066. 
TOOK, tak, t6ok, tak, tak, took, t0dk. 
TOU. PET", too-pe’, too-pét!, too-pé’, to9- ps’, too-pe', too-pét!. 
TOURN'A-MENT,  t66r'na-mént, Orne ment, tédr'na-mént, tirng-mént, t66r'ng-mént, tdre/n¢-méns 
tir'n¢e-mént, 
TO'WARDS, prep. t'rdz t/urdz to'erdz, { wirds Wardz tarda. 
’ . ’ yrdg, ’ graz, 2 
to-w4rdz', 
TOWARD, «. te werd, t8‘wurd, tard, wee ees eo we «tO wyrd, Hard. 
TRAIT, tri, tri, trate, tr, tré, trate, tri, trB, trate. 
TRANS’LA-TO-RY, trins‘la-tyr-e,  trene-liltur-e, trans-l¥ito-re, 6 ee ee ee eee ee oe tranz-la'tur-g. 
TRAV'‘ERSE, ado. _ triv’ers, tra-vérs’, travers, trav'ers, triv/ers, travers. 
TRAV'ERSE, prep. tra-vérs', tra-vérs’, triv'ers, cece ewe ee cee eee coe travers. 
TRED'LE, (trib’bl) —tréb'1, tréb’bl, tréb’bt, bow eRe Ce. wets UORED IDL 
TRIG‘O-NAL, tri'go-nel, trig'o-nal, ulg o-nal, Sige Re ete. oe © «cee trig’o-ngl. 
TRIP'E-DAL, tri-pédel, trip’e-dal, tripe dal, ° oe ° oo oe trip'e-del. 
TRY‘POD, tri'pod, tri'ped, tripod, trip/ud, tripod, tri'pod, tri’pod, tri'pod. 
TRIS/‘YL-LA-BLE,  tris‘sil-ia-bl, tris/s11-le-b), tris-sYl/la-bl, tris‘sl-le-bl, tris‘stl-lg bi, tris‘sil-la-b?. 
TRI'UNE, trl/ane, tri-fine’, tri’ine, tri’tiine, tri-dne’, tri‘dne 
TRUFFLE, trdd'fl, tr66'fl, trivAa, troé/fl, tré6‘fl, tr65'f. 
TUR'CISM, tirkIzm, tar'sizm, secret eee ee oe oe tiirsizm. eee esee 
TURK’‘OIS, tyr-kaze’, tyr-k&ééz’, tyur-k&éz’, tyr-kize’, tar-kédz!, sees eece 
TUR-MOIL’, tir'moil, ttir’moil, tyr-moil’, tir'moil, tyr-moil’, tyr-moil’. 
TWID'LE, twid1, twi'dl, ccc e rc oee twiddil, twidl, twi'dl. 
TW6-PENCE, tip'’pans, tip’pens, tip’pens, tip’yns, tUp’ens, tip'pens. 
TY-PO-GRAPH’I-CAL. 2 
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3 ahdd- per-ér'ro-ga- 


tur-9, 


8 ti-po-grif'e-kel 


su-per-tr'ro-ge-tur-¢, Su-per-erig-ga-to-re, 
tip-o-grife-kal, 


tIp-o-graffe-kel, 


tip-o-grafe-kyl, 


eoeeee#e#e#eeeee @ @ 


tIp-o-graf’e-kal, 


sy-per-erro-go-tyr-¢ 
ti-po-grif'¢-kal. 


Webster. 
UM’BRA-TILE, 
US'QUE-BAUGH, 
U-TEN'SIL, 


VACIL-LAN-CY, 
VALET, 
VAL-U-4'TOR, 
VAN-COUR'IER, 
VASE, 

VAULT, 
VAUNT, 
VE-NEER', 


VENISON, 


VERD URE, 
VER-MI-CEL'LI, 
VERT'E-BRE, 


VERT'I-GO, 


VICI-NAL, 
VICINE, 
VI-0-LON-CEU/LO, 
VIR'TU, 

VIRTUE, 
VIZIER, 
VOLUME, 


WAIN'SEOT, 
WAISTCOAT, 
WAN, 
WARRIOR, 
WASP, 
WAY-LAY!, 
WERE, 
WHERE FORE, 
WIND, 
WOUND, 
WRATH, 
WREATH 


YEA, (ya) 
YBAST, 
YELK, 
YEOMAN, 
YES, 
YES'TER-DAY, 
YOLK, 


ZEAL'OUS, 
ZHEHIN, 


ZENITH, 


SYNOPSIS. xxiii 
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Gm-brat'j}, tio bre-til, &m/bre-til. eocveenee ee ce wee he ee ee ell OC 
tis-kwe-bi', iis-kwe-ba!, tis-kwe-baw’, ts-kwe-ba', tie-kwo-ba’', tis-k we-baw! 
G'ten-ail, yi'ten-sf), yy-tén'sj), yi'ten-sil, yaten-ell, Yo-tin’sjl. « 
va-ail len-se, vie/sjl-lan-se, vas-slllgn-o¢, .....---. Wie's\Hin-og, vis/ajl-lin-se. 
ve-ldt', voile, Vval’et, va-lét!, wil’et, vil'et, vil‘et, wEl'et, vdila. 
vil'y-G-tyr, val-g-G'tyr, val-u-G'tyr, cee eee e es cose oe coe WEl-y-E tur, 
vin-kir’yer, van-koor-ydér’, ven-kéd're-g. Tete Te ee ee eee 
vise, _vaze, vaze, vaze, vaxe, “ vize, viz. 
vawt, vawlt, vawt, vawilt, vawit, vawit, vawlt. 
vawnt, vawnt, vawnt, vint, viwnt, vawnt. 
f jn-ndér'’, ve-néér, ve-néér’, ve-néér’, ve-néér', ve-néér 
von/js-syun, vén/zn, vén'e-zn,vén/zn, vén‘e-zn, vén'e-zn, ee 
vér'dzhyr, vér'jiire, vér'dure, vér'djare, vérdare, vérd/yyr. 
vér-me-chél'le, vwar-me-chélle, vér-me-eélle, vér-me-chél'e, vér-me-chéllp, vadr-me-chél le 
vér'te-bré, vér'te-bur, vér'te-ber, vér'te-byr, vér'te-ber. aoe: art eee 
ver-t!' {verse war 5 vir'te-g5. Ver-tl'go, Ver-tl'go, 
ee i is , - tc aauae. Ver-t8'go. 
ve-si‘nel, vis'e-nal, vis'jn-¢l, vis'e-nyl, vis'e-ngl, vjs-el'ng). 
ve-sine’, vis‘Ine, visin, ve-sine’, ve-sine’. cee c vce 
vi-e-lon-chéilg, vi-9-lon-chéll9, vi-g-lon-stl'lg, v8-o-lon-ché¥Flo, v8-¢-lgn-chéilg, v8-c-lon-stél.g 
ee ese eces Verte, Sica ere De Ree ear Sle wile we ee So Swe Se SIE AOS 
vér'cha, vér'cha, vwir'ty, vérchia, vér'ty, virty. 
viz'yare, viz'yéér, viz'yer, viz-yére’, vizlyer, ve-zy6r’,viz'ySér. 
vél'yym, vdl'yame, vdl‘um, vol‘yaime, vdl’‘ume, vol'yime. 
wén‘skyt, wétn'skyt, wan'skot, wén'skyt, wétns/kot, wine skyt. 
we eae wéa'kot, wast'kot, wéas'kyt, wist'kot, wdekot. ...2.0 
win, won, win, win, win, win. 
wirryur, wir'yur, wir'yyr, witr'yyr, wir'e-~<r, wor re-gr. 
wisp, wisp, wisp, wtep, wep, wisp. 
wa'd, wa-la’, wi-ly, wi-la', ws-la!, wa'la. 
wer, wer, wer, wer, wer, wér. 
hwér'fore, hwire’f dre, hwire’f dre, hwire’ fare, hware'f dre, hwéire'fore. 
wind, wind, wind, wind, wind, wind, wind, wind,wind, wind, wind. 
wédnd, w6tnd, wound, wéénd, wound, wound, wéénd, wééind, w6ind. 
rath, roth, rith, rath, ruth, rath, rawth, rath 
coe cco eo oe POSth, résth, rééth, réétb, rééth, rééth, rééth, 
yé, yé, yé, yi, y&, yé, ya. 
yést, yést, ySést, yest, yééet, yést, yéat. 
ydke, yak, yélk, yoke, yélk, yoke, yélk. 
yém'myn, yd/men, y¥man, yomyn, yomean, yomen. 
yis, yis, yés, yls, yés, yis, yée. 
yle'ter-da, yée'ter-da, yés'ter-dh, yte'ter-di, yée'ter-da, yéster-da. 
yoke, yoke, yoke, co eee yoke, yoke 
zél'ys, z6\'ys, z8 lye, zél'gs, z6l'ys, zet'ys, zél'lys. 
cha-kane, che-kéén', 28/kin, che-kéén’, che-kéén’, che-kéén’. 
26‘njth, zWnjth, 28/njth, z8/njth, 2Vnjth, zén'njth, 
26'njth. 


POIN TED LETTERS. 


ZK has the long sound of a, as in fate. © has the sound of 00, as in food. 

XK has the Italian sound of ¢, as in far. Q has the sound of 00, as in good, the same as u in full 
& has the sound of aw, as ir fell. ‘ © has the sound of short u, as in dove. 
A hes the short sound of aw, as in whet. 0 has the long sound of s, as in tude. 
& has the long sound of e, as in mete. YJ has the sound of u, as in dull. 
bas the sound of long a, as in veix, and in there G has the sound of yu, as in union. 

1 bas the long sound of i, as in pine. € hard ¢, the same as k. 

Y has the short sound of i, as in pis. G soft g, the same as j. 

1 bas the sound of long ¢, as in marine. 8 soft s, the same as 2. 

i bas the sound of short «, as in bird. CH have the French sound, the same as eh. 

© has the long sound of o, as in rote. ¥H have their vocal sound, as in this. 

———— eee 
ABBREVIATIONS. 

6. stands for adjective. Eth. stands for Ethiopie. 

ado. oe for adverb. Fr. a for French. 

con. ” for counective, or cunjunction. G. or Ger. ,, for German. 

ozclam, ” for exclamation, or interjectian. Gr. ” for Greek. 

t. ws. 8 for little used. Goth. ‘3 for Gothie. 

ne ” for name, or noun. Heb. ” for Hebrew. 

obs. ” for obsolete. Ice. »” for Icelandic. 

prep. we for preposition. fr. ‘si for Irish, Hiberno-Celtle, and Gaelie 
pP- ” for participle passive. Nn. 99 for Italian. 

pp. ” few participle of the present tense. Let.orL. 4) for Latin. 

pret. for preterit tense. Per. ” for Persic, or Persian 

pren. 9 for pronoun. Port. » for Portuguese. 

o. i. e for verb intransitive. Russ. = for the Russ language, or Russian. 
v. t. i for verb transitive. Sam. ss for Samaritan. 

Ar. % for Arable. Sans. 9” for Sanacrit. 

Arm. ee for Armoric. Sax. % for Saxon, or Anglo-Saxon. 
Ch. ” for Chaldee. Sp. ‘0 for Spanish, 

Oorr. 93 for Cornish. Sw. ” for Swedish 

Den. ro for Danish. Syr se for Syriac. 

D. s for Dutch, or Belgic. Ww ” for Welsh. 

Eng. n for England, or English. 


AN 


, 


AMERICAN DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


ABA 


A ts the first letter of the alphabet in most of the known 

languages of the earth : in the Ethiopic, however, it is 
the thirteenth, and in the Runic the tenth. Itis naturally 
the first letter, because it representa the first vocal sound 
naturally formed by th2 human organs ; being the sound 
uttered with a mere opening of the mouth, without con- 
straint, and without any effort to alter the natural posi- 
tion or pitas ar of the lipe. 

A has, in English, three suunds ; the long or slender, as 
in place, fute ; the broad, as in :rall, yall, which is short- 
ened in salt, what; and the open, as in futher, glass 
which is shortened in rather, fancy. Its primitive sound 
was probably ac. A is also an abbreviation of the Saxon 
an OF aae, one, used before words beginning with a con- 
sonant ; a8, a table, instead of an table, or one table. 
This ie a modern change ; for, In Saxon, az was used 
before articulations as well as vowels; a2, au tid, a time, 
an gear, a year. See An. 

This letter serves as n prefix to many English words; as in 
asleep, awake, afoot, around, aguang. 

A is also used for anno, or ante; as in aino Domun, the 
year of our Lord ; e220 mundi, the year of the world ; 
ante meridiem, before noon , and for arts, in artitm ma- 
gister, master of arts. Among the Romans, 4 UU C stood 
for anno ab urbe condita, from the building of the city, or 
Rome 


AAM, x. (Ch. 2X, or N2N.] A Dutch measure of liquids, 
equal to 288 English pints. 

AA-RON I€, ja. Pertaining to Aaron, or to the priest- 

AA-RON I-€AL, § hood of which he was the head. 

AB, in English names, is an abbreviation of abbey or ab- 
bot ; as Abbingdon, Abbe ytoirn, 

AB, a prefix to words of Latin origin, and a Latin preposi- 
tion, as in abscond, is the Greek azo, and the Eng. of, Ger. 
ad, D. af, Sw. Dan. af, written in ancient Latin, af. It 
denotes from, separating or departure. 

AB. The Hebvzew name of father. Sce ApBa. 

AB. A name of one of the Jewish montis. 

ABA-CIST, 2. from adacus.] One that casts accounts ; a 
calculator. 

A-BA€K!, adt Towards the back ; on the hack part ; back- 
ward.—In seamen’s language, it signifies the situation of 
the raise when pressed back against the mast by the 
wind. 

AB!A-COT, n. The cap of state, formerly used by English 


kin 

A-BAC'TOR, n. [L.] In law, one that feloniously drives 
away or steals a herd or numbers of cattle at once, in 
distinction from one that steals a sheep or two. 

ABIA-€US, a. (L.) 1. Among the Romans, a cupboard or 
buffet. 2. An instrument to facilitate operations in arith- 
metic.—3. In architecture, a table constituting the upper 
member or crowning of a column anid its capital. 

AB'A-CUS PYTH-A-GOR'L-€US. The multiplication ta- 
ble, invented by Pythagoras. 

ABIA-€US HAR-MON'T-CUS | The structure and disposi- 
tion of the keys of a musical instrument. 

AB: A-€US MA-JOR. A trough used in mines, to wash re 


in. 
ABIA-DA, x. A wild animal of Africa. 


A-BADYDON, nv. (Heb. 32€.} 1. The destroyer, or angel of 
the bottomless pit. 2. The bottomless pit. Wilton. 

A-BXAFT , adv. or prep. (Sax. aftan.] A sea-term, signify- 
ing in or at the hinder part of a ship, or the parts which 
lie towards the stern ; opposed to afore. Relatively, it 
denotes further aft, or towards the stern. It is often con- 
tracted into a/t. 


* See Synopsis. 
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AB A-GUN, n. The name ef a fowl in Ethiopia 

A-BAI'SANCE. See Opeisance. 

AB-AL'EN-ATE, (ab-dle'yen-ate) v. ¢. To transfer the 
title of property from one to another—a term of the civil 


law. 
AB-AL-IEN-A'TION, (ab-ale-yen-&'shun) xn. The trans- 
ferring of title to property. See ALIENATION. 
{ A-BAND/, 0. t. To forsake. Spenser. 
A-BAN'DON, v.t. (Fr. abandonner.) 1. To forsake entire- 
ly ; as, to avandon a hopeless enterprise. Dr. Masun. 2 
o renounce and forsake ; to leave with a view never 


to return ; to desert as lout or desperate. 3. To give up 
or resign without control, as when a person yields him- 
self, without restraint, to a propensity. 4. To resign 5 


to yield, relinquish, or give over entirely. 

tA-BAN'DON, n. 1 One who totally forenkes or deserts 
2. A relinquishment. 

A-BAN'DONED, pp. 1. Wholly forsaken or deserted. 2 
Given up, as to a vice ; extremely wicked. 

A-BAN DON-ER, n. One who abandons. 

A-BAN’DON-ING, ppr. Forsaking or deserting wholly ; 
yielding one’s self without restraint. 

A-BAN'DON-ING, n. A eee ine ; total desertion. 

A-BAN'DON-MENT, a: A total desertion ; a state of being 
forsaken. 

A-BANIGA, n. The ady ; 8 species of palm-tree. 

t AB-AN-NY"TION , ». A banishment for one or two years 
for manslaughter. 

A-BAP-TIS'TON, n. The perforating part of the trephine, 
an instrument used in trepanning. 

t ABARE’, v.t. (Sax. abariun.) To make bare, to un- 


cover. ° 

AB-AR-TI€-U-LA'TION, xn. In anatomy, that species of 
articulation, or structure of joints, which admits of man 
ifest or extensive motion. 

A-BAS!, n. A weight in Persia. Encyc. 

A-BASE', rv. t. [F'r. abaisser.] To cast down; to reduce 
low ; to depress ; to humble ; to degrade , applied to the 

ions, rank, office, and condition in life. 

A-BASE!D, (a-baste!) pp. Reduced tu a low state, hambled, 
depraded.—In heraldry, it is used of the wings of en- 
gles, when the tops are turned downwards towards the 
point of the shield ; or when the wings are shut. 

A-BASE!MENT, 2. ‘The act of humbling or bringing low 
also a state of degradation. 


A-BASH!, v. t. (Heb. &12.] To make the spirits to fnil, to 
cast down the countenance ; to make ashamed ; to con- 
fuse or confound, as by exciting suddenly a conscious 
ness of gant, error, inferiority, &c. 

A-BASH'ED, (a-basht') pp. Confused with shame; con- 
founded ; put to silence: followed by at. 

A-BASITING, ppr. Putting to shame or confusion. 

A-BASH'MENT, n. Confusion from shame. 

A-BAS'ING, ppr. Humbling, depressing, bringing low. 

A-BAS'ST, or A-BASISIS, x. A silver coin of Persia, of the 
value of twenty cents. 

A-BA TA-BLE, a. That may or can be abated. { 

A-BATE!, ve. ¢. [Fr. abattre.] 1. To beat down ; to pull 
down; to destroy in any manner, as, to chate a nul 
since. &. To Jessen; to diminish ; to moderate ; a#, to 
abote a demand. 3. To lessen ; to mitigate , as, to abate 

in. 4. To overthrow ; to cause to fail ; to frustrate by 
udicial sentence ; as, to abute a writ. 5. To deject ; to 
depress ; as, to abate the soul. Obs. &. To deduct. Pope. 
7. Tu cause to fail ; to annul. 

A-BATF’, ». ¢ 1. To decrease, or become less tn dp bey In 
or violence ; aa, pain abates 2. To fail; to be defer 
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wr come to naught ; as, a writ abates.—3. In lax, to en- 
ter into a freehold after the death of the last occupant, 
and before the beir or devisee takes possession.—4. In 
horsemanship, to perforin well a duwnward motion. A 
home is said to abate, or take down his curvets, woen, 
workiug upon curvets, he puts both his bind legs to the 
ground at onee, and observes the saine exactness in all the 
timnes. : 

A-BATI'ED, pp. Lessened ; decreased , destroyed ; mitigat- 
ed ; defeated ; remitted , overthrown. | 

A-BATE/MENT, na. 1. ‘the act of abating ; the state of 
being abated. 2. A reduction, removing, or pulling down, 
as of a nuisance. 3. Viminution, decrease, or initigation, 
as of grief or pain. 4. Deduction, sum withdrawn, as 
from an account. 5. Overthrow, failure, or defeat, as of 
awrit. 6. The entry of a stranger into a freehuld after 
the death of the tenant, before the heir or devisee—7. In 
Acraldry, a mark of dishonor in a coat of arms, by which 
its dignity is debased for some stain on the charaeter of 
the wearer. 

A-BAT'ER, 2. The 

A-BAT'ING, ppr. 
remitting. 

ABATIOR, n. A person who enters into a freehold on the 
death of the last posseseor, befure the heir or devisee. 

AB! A-TIS a. (Fr.) Rubbish.—In fortiication, piles of 

AB/AT-TIS, } trees, or branches of trees sharpened, and 
laid with the points outward, in front of ramparts, to pre- 
vent assailants from mounting the walls. 

*AB A-TUDE, x. Any thing diminished. 

&B A-TURE, 2. [from abate.) Grass beaten or trampled 
down by a stag In passing. Dict. 

ABB, xn. (Sax. ab os ob.] Among weavers, yarn for the 


warp. Lucyc. 
&B/BA, n. In the Chaldee and Syriac, a father, and figu- 
ratively, & superior. ; 
ABISA-CY, [Low Lat. ebbatia.] The dignity, rights, and 
rivileges of an abbot. 
mn ‘ 
ABBATH OAL, a. Belonging to an abbey. 
AB'BE, (ab/hy) n. [from abda.] In a monastic sense, the 
vame as an abbot ; but, more generally, a title, in Catho- 
lic countries, without any determinate rank, office, or 


rson or thing that abates. 
ulling down, diminishing, defeating, 


rights. 
AB/KESS, n. [from abba.) A female superior or governces 


of a nunnery, or conventof nuns. Sec ApsEy. 

ABBEY, (ab-by) 2., plu. Assrys, [from abba.] A mon- 
astery or society of persons, of either sex, secluded from 
the world, and devoted to religion. The males are called 
monks, and are governed by an abbot; the females are 
called nuns, and are governed by an abbess. 

AB/BEY-LUB-BER, n. A name given to monks, in eom 
tempt for their idleness. 

AB'BOT, nx. [formerly adbat, from abba, Latinized abbas.) 
The superior or governor ofan abbey or monastery. Excy. 

AB/BOTSHIP, n. The state of an abbot. 

AB-BREU-VOIR’, ‘ab-bru-vwor') n.[Fr.] A watering-place ; 


among masons, the joint between stones in a wall, to be | 


filled with mortar. 

AB-BREIVI-ATE, ». t. [It. abdreviare.} 1. To shorten ; 
to make shorter by contracting the 2. To shorten ; 
to abridge by the omission or defalcation of a part ; to re- 
duce to a smaller compass ; as, to abbreviate a writing.— 
3. In mathematics, to reduce fractions to the lowest terms. 

; AB-BRE’VI-ATE, n. An abridgment. Elyot. 

AB-BREIVI-A-TED, pp. Shortened ; reduced in length ; 
abridged. 

AB-BRE/VI-A-TING, ppr. Shortening ; contracting in 
length, or into a smaller compaas. 

AB-BRE-VI-A'TION, a. 1. The act of shortening or con- 
tracting. A letter, or a few letters, used for a word ; as, 
Gen. for Genesis. 3. The reduction of fractions to the 
lowest terms. 

AB-BRE!VI-A-TOR, 2. One who abridges or reduces to a 
smatier compasa. 

AB-BRE'VI-A-TORS. A college of seventy-two persons in 
the chaneery of Rome. 

AB-BRE!VI-A-TO-RY, a. Shortening, contracting. 

AR-BRE!/VI-A-TURE, a. A letter or character for shorten- 
ing ; an abridgment, a compend. 

A. B.C. The three first letters of the alphabet 
whole alphabet. 
ments of reading. 

ABIDALS, a. The name of certain fanatics in Persia. Enc. 

ABDE-RITE, n. An inhabitant of Abdera, Whitaker. 

ARIM-CANT, a. Abdicating ; renouncing. 

ABDI-CATE, vc. t. [L. atdico.) 1.To abandon an office or 
trust, without a formal resignation to those who conferred 
it, or without their consent; also, to abandon a throne, 
without a formal surrender of the crown. Blackstone. 
2. To reject ; to renounce ; to abandon asa right.—3. In 
the ciril law, to disclaim a son, and expel him from the 
amily, as a father; to disinherit during the life of the 

er. 


* See Synopsis. 
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AB'DI-CATE, v.1. To renounce ; to abandon , © cast of, 
to relinquish, as a right, power, or trust. Lure. 

ABIDI-CA-TED, pp. Renounced ; relinquished without 
a formal resignation ; abandoned. 

ABDI-CA-TING, ppr. Relinquishing without a formal res- 
ignation ; abandoning. 

AB-DI-CA'TION, x. 1. The act of abdicating ; the aban- 
doning of an office or trust, without a formal surrender. 
2. A casting off; rejection. 

ieee ane IVE, a. Causing or implying abdieation. [ Lit- 
tie used. 

AB'DI-TIVE, a. [L. abdo ) Having the power or quality of 
hiding. [Little weed : - 

AB'DI-TO-RY, x. A place for secreting or preserving goods. 

*AB/DO-MEN, os AB-DO/MEN, n.-[L. perhaps abdo and 
omentum. ] 1. The lower belly, or that part of the bod 
which Hes between the thorax and the bottom of the pe 
vis.—2. In insects, the lower part of the aniinal, united to 
the corslet by a thread. 

AB-DOMH-NAL, a. Pertaining to the lower belly 

AB-DOM'I-NAL, n.; plu. Aspominars. In tchthyousgy, 
the abdominals are & elass of fish, whose ventral fins are 
placed behind the peetural, and which belong to the di- 
vision of bony fixh. 

AB-DOM'-NAL RING, or LWGUI-NAL RING, n. An ob- 
long, tendinous ring in both groins. 

AB-DOM!I-NOUS, a. Pertaining to the abdomen ; having 
a large belly. ; 

AB-DCCE, v. t. [L. atduco.] To draw from ; to withdraw, 
or draw to a different part ; used chiefly in anatomy. 

ABDO'CENT, a. Pee from, pulling back ; used of 
those muscles which pull back certain parts of the body, 
for separating, opening, or bending them. 

AB-DUE'TION, a. |. Ina general sense, the act of drawing 
apart, or carrying away.—2. In surgery, a species of frac- 
ture, in whieh the broken parts recede from each other.— 
3. In logic, a kind of argumentation, called by the Greeks 
apayoge, in which the major is evident, but the minor is 
not so clear as not to require farther proof.—4. In /av, the 
taking and cazrying away of a child, a ward,a wife, &c., 
either by fraud, persuasion, or open violence. 

AB-DUE'TOR, a. In anatomy, a muscle which serves to 
withdraw, or pull back a certain part of the body. 

t A-BEAR', (a-bare’) v. ¢. (Sax. aberan.}] To bear ; to be- 
have. Spenser. 

A-BEAR‘!ANCE, 2. [from abear.) Behavior, demeanor. 
Blackstone. { Little used. ] 

A-BE-CE-DA’RI-AN, n. [a word formed from the first fUur 
letters of the alphabet.} One who teaches the letters of 
the alphabet, or a learner of the letters. 

A-BE-CR/DA-RY, a. Pertaining to, or formed by the letters 
of the alphabet. 

A-BED!, adv. On or in bed. 

A-BELF!, or A/BEL-TREE, n. An obsolete name of the 
white poplar. 

A-BE'LI-ANS, AB-E-LO/NI-ANS, or A'BEL-ITES. In 
church history, asectin Africa which arose im the reign 
of Arcadius. 

A'BEL-MOSK, x. A trivia) name of a species of hibiseus, or 
Syrian mallow. 

t AB-EBR’, ». i. [L. aberro.] To wander. 

AB-ER/RANCE, (x. (L. adcrrans.] A wandering or devi- 

AB-ER’/RAN CY { ating from the right way; an error, 
mistake ; a fault, a deviation from rectitude. 

AB-ER/RANT, a. Wandering, straying from the right way. 

Rarely used. 

AB-ER-RA‘TION, n. [L. aberrativ.) 1. The act of wan- 
dering from the right way ; aeviation from truth or moral? 
rectitude ; deviation from a strait line.—2. In astronomy, 
a small apparent motion of the fixed atars, occasioned by 
the progressive motion of light and the earth’s annual 
motion in its orbit.—3. In optics, a deviation in the mys 
of light, when inflected by a lens.—Crow of aberration, 
a luminous circle surrounding the disk of the sun, de- 

nding on the aberration of its rays. Cuye. 

AB-ER!RING, part. a. Wandering ; going astray. 

t ABER RUNCATE, fr. t. [L. averrunce.} To pull up by 
the roots ; to extirpate utterly. 

A-RET', cv. t. [Sax. hetan, svebctan.] 1. To eneourage by 
aid or countenance, but now used chiefly in a bad sense. 
—2. In lair, to encourage, counsel, incite, or assist in a 
criminal act. 

t ABET’, n. The act of aiding in o crime 

A-BETIMENT, n. The act of abetting. 

A-BET'TED, pp. Incited, nided, encouraged to a crime. 

A-BET'TING, ppr. Counseling, aiding, or encouraging to 8 


crime. 

A-BET'TOR, n. One who abets, or incites, aids or encourages 
another to commit a crime. 

AB-E-VA€-U-A'TION, a. [ab and evacuation.) In medicine, 
a partial evacuation of morbid humors of the body, either 
by nature or art. 

A-REV'ANCE, (a-bay!-ance) nm. [Norm. abbaiaunce, ov 
abarzance.) In expectation or conteniplation of law. The 
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fee simple or inheritance of lands and tenements is in 
abeyance, when there is no person in being in whom it 


CaN vest. 

tr ARGRE-GATE, v. t. To lead out of the flock. 

{ AB-GRE-GA'TION, n. A se ion from the flock. 

AB-HOR!, 0. t. [L. abhkorreo.) 1. To hate extremely, or 
with contempt; to lothe, detest, or abominate. 2. To 
despise or neglect. 3. To cast off or reject. 

AB-HOR'RED, ener pp. Hated extremely, detested. 

AB-HOB RENCE, } x. Extreme hatred, detestation, great 

AB-HOR REN-CY, aversion. 

AB-HOR RENT, a. 1. Hating, detesting, struck with ab- 
horrence. 2. Contrary, odious, inconsistent with, ex- 
picselse of extreme opposition. 

AB-HOR'RENT-LY, adv. With abborrence. 

AB-HOR'RER, a. One who abhors. 

AB-HOR'RING, ppr. Having great aversion, detesting. As 
a noun, it is used in Isaiah Ixvi. for the object of hatred— 
“* An ebhorrinyg to all flesh.”’ 


A'BIB, n. (Heb. 2%.] The first month of the Jewish ecciesi- 
astical year, called also Nisan. It begins at the spring 
equinox, and answers to the laiter part of March and be- 


einning of April. 

A-BIDE', o. i. pret. and part. abode, (Sax. bidan, abidan.] 
1. To rest or dwell. 2. To stay fora shorttime. 3. To 
continue permanently, or in the same state ; to be firm 
and immovable. 4. To remain, to continue. 

A-BIDE/, v. t. 1. To wait for ; to be prepared for ; to await. 
2. To endure or sustain. 3. To bear or endure ; to bear 
patiendy. 

A-BID‘'ER, 2. One who dwells or continues. 

A-BIDING, ppr. Dwelling ; remaining ; continuing ; en- 
during ; awaiting. 

A-BIDING, n. Continuance ; fixed state ; residence ; an 
enduring. 

A-BIDIN 
nently. 

¢ A-BIL'I-MENT, nr. Formerly used for atility. 

A-BIL/I-TY, n. (Fr. hadileté.| 1. Physical power, whether 
bodily or mental, natural or acquired ; force of under- 
standing ; skill in arts or science. In the plural, alilities 
is much used for the faculties of the mind. 2. Riches, 
wealth, substance. 3. Moral power, depending on the 
will—a metaphysical and theological sense. 4. Civil or 
legal power ; the power or right to do certain things. Ie 
ia op d to dixability. Cyc. 

AB-IN-TEST'ATE, a. [L. 2d and tatestatuy.] In the civil 
late, inheriting the estate of one dying without a will. 

t AB-JEET!, v. t. To throw away ; to cast out. Spenser, 

ABJECT, a. (L. adjectus.] 1. Sunk toa low condition. 2. 
Worthless, mean, despicable, low in estimation, without 
hope or regard. 

ABJECT, x. A person in the lowest condition, and despi- 
cable. Ps. xxxv. 

AB-JECT'ED-NESS, x. A very low ar despicable condition. 

Lutle used. 

AR-JEOTION, n. A state of being cast away ; hence a low 

state ; meanness of spirit ; basencas. 

ABJECT-LY, adv. In a contemptible manner ; meanly ; 
servilely. 

AB'S ea n. The state of being abject ; meanness ; 
servility. 

AB-J U-RA'TION, n. 1. The act of abjuring ; a renunciation 
upon oath. 2. A rejection or denial with salemnity ; a 
total abandonment. 

AB-JC'RA-TO-_RY, a. Containing abjuration. 

AB-JORE/, 2. oe ahbjuru.) 1. To renounce upon oath ; to 
abandon. 2. To renounce or reject with solemnity ; to 

3. To recant or retract. 4. To banish. [Not 


LY, adv. Im a manner to continue ; perma- 


reject. 
ad 
t AB-JORE/, v. t. To abjure the realm. Burnet. 
AB-JOR/ED, (ab-jdrd‘) pp. Renounced upon oath ; solemn- 


ly recanted. 
¢ AB-JORE!MENT, nw. Renunciation. J. Hall. 
AB-JCR‘ER, n. One who abjures. 
AB-JOR/ING, ppr. Renouncing upon oath; disclaiming 
with solemnity. 
AB-LAOTATE, v. t. [L. ablacto.] To wean from the 


breast. 

AB I.A€-TATION, xn. 1. In medical authors, the weaning 
of a child from the breast. 2. Among anctent gardencrs, 
a method of grafting, now called grafung by approach, or 
inarching. 

AB-L.AQ-UF-A'TION, nw. [L. adblaqueatio.] A laying bare 
the roots of trees to expose them to the air and water. 

AB-LA‘TION, n. [L. ab and latw.} A carrying away.—In 
medirine, the taking from the body whatever is hurtful ; 
evacuations in general. 

AB/LA-TIVE, a. [L. ablativws.) A word applied to the 
sixth case of noans in the Latin langunge. 

A BLE, a. [L. hatilis ; Norm. ablez.] 1. Having physical 

wer sufficient ; having competent power or strength, 
ily or mental. 2. Having strong or unusual powers of 
mind, or tntellectual qualifications ; aa, an able minister. 
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3. Having large or competent property ; or simply oaving 
property, or means. 4. Having competent stren or 
fortitude. 5. Having sufficient knowledge or skill. 6 
Having competent moral power or qualifications, 

t A'BLE, rv. t. ‘To enable. B. Jonson. 

4'BLE-BOD-IED, a. Having a sound, strong body, or a 
body of competent strength for service, 

t AB'LE-GATE, ce. t. [L. ay eae) To send abroad. 

t AB-LE-GA TION, n. The act of sending abroad. 


ABILEN, or AB‘LET, n. A emall fresh-water fish, the 

Cak. 

A BLE-NESS, n. Ability of body or mind ; force : 
a, y y ; 3 Vigor ; 


AB/LEP-8Y, n. (Gr. aBd\syYca.) Want of sight : bli 

ADLER, and 2B Leer, comp and spe ae ee 
: 2 ON, n. (L. abliguritio.) Prod 

pense on meat and drink ! mo 

t AB‘LI-GATE, ov. ¢. oe abligo.} To tie up from. 

AB'LO-CATE, v. t. (L. abloco.J To let out; to lease. 

AB-LO-€A'TION, n. A letting to hire. 

cae OO v. i. (L. abludo.] To be unlike ; to differ 
a 


AB'LU-ENT, a. (L. abluo.] Washing clean ; Cleansing by 
water or liquide. 

AB'LU-ENT, x. In medicine, that which thins, purifies, or 
aweetens the blood. Quincy. 

AB-LU'TION, x. [L. ablutio.) 1. In a general sense, the 
act of washing ; a cleansing or purification by water. 2. 
Appropriately, the washing of the body as a preparation 
for religious duties.—3. In chemistry, the purification of 
bodies by the affusion of a proper liquor, as water jo dis- 
solve salts.—4. In medicine, the washing of the hody ez- 
ternaily, as by baths ; or internally, by diluting fluids.— 
5. Pope has used ad/ution for the water used in cleansing. 
6. The cup given to the laity, without consecration, in 
popish churches. Johnson. 

A'BLY, adv. In an able manner; with great ability. 

t ABNE-GATE, cv. t. To deny. 

AB-NE-GA'TION, ». {L. abnego.] A denial ; a renuncia- 
tion ; self-denial. 

ABN E-GA-TOR, n. One who denies, renuunces, or opposes 
any thing. Sandys. 

AB-NO-DA'TION, n. [L. abnodo.) The act of cutting away 
the knots of trees. 

AB-NORMIA-TY, zn. Irregularity ; deformity. 

AB-NORM‘OUS, a. (L. abnormis.] Irregular ; deformed. 

Little ayee) 

A-BOARD, adv. [a and board.) Within a ship, vessel, or 
boat.— To gu abvard, lo enter aship; toembark To fall 
aboard, tw strike a ship’s side. 

t A-BODIANCE, ». An omen. 

A-BODE,, pret. of abide. 

A-BODE!, n. 1. Stay ; continuance in a place ; residence 
for a longer or shorter time. 2. A place of continuance ; 
a dwelling ; a habitation. 3. To make abode, to dwell or 
reside. 

A-BODE!, v. t. To foreshow. Shak. 

A-BODE’, v. i. To be an omen. Dryden. 

A-BODE‘MENT, x. A secret anticipation of something fa- 
ture. Shak. 

A-BODING, n. Presentiment ; Panett atau; 

AB-0-LETE! a, (L. abolitus.}] Old 5 out of use. 

A-BOL/ISH, v. ¢. [Fr. aboltr.] 1. To make void ; toannul 
to abrogate ; applied chiefly and appropriately to estub- 
lished laws, contmcts, rites, customs, and institutions ; 
as, to abulish lnwa by a repeal. 2. ‘To destroy, or put an 
end to; as, to abolish idola. Iva. ti. To abvlish death 
2 Tim. 1. This sense is not common. 

A-BOL'ISH-A-BLE, a. That may be annulled, abrogated, 
or destroyed. 

idee ED, pp. Annulled ; repealed ; abrogated, or de. 
stroyed. 

A-BOL'ISH-ER, ». One who abolishes. 

A-BOLUSH-ING, ppr Making void; annulling ; destroy. 


ing. 

A-BOLISH-MENT, x. The act of annulling ; abrogation ; 
destruction. Hovker. 

AB-O-LIfTION, (ab-o-lishhin) x. The act of abolishing ; or 
the state of being abolished ; an annulling ; abrogation ; 
utter destruction. 

AB-O-LY ‘TION-IST, x. One who is desirous to abolisn any 


thing. 

A-ROMIIN-A-BLE, a. Very hateful; detestable ; lothe- 
some ; unclean. Levit. vii. 

A-BOM'TN-A-BLE-NESS, x. The quality or state of being 
very odious ; hatefulness. 

A-BOM!'IN-A-BLY, ade. 1. Very odiously ; detestably ; sin- 
fully.—2. In vulgar language, extremely, excessive'y. 
A-BOM'IN-ATE, 0. t. [L. abomino.] To hate extremely ; 

to abhor ; to detest. 
A-BOM'IN-A-TED, pp. Hated utterly ; detested ; abhuv- 


red, 
A-BOM‘IN-A-TUNG, ppr. Abhorring ; hating extremely. 
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A-BOM-IN-A'TION, 2. 1. Extreme hatred ; detestation. 
Swift. 2. The object of detestation ; a cummun signyica- 
tion in Scripture. 3. Hence, defilement, pollution, in a 
physical sense, or evil doctrines and practices, which are 
moral defilements, idols, and idolatry, are called abomina- 
tions. Whatever is an object of extreme hatred ie called 
an abominutwn. 

A-BUON’, prep. Above. Provincial. 

A- BORD, x. Fr.} Literally, arrival ; but used for first ap- 
peurance, manner of accosting, or address; but net an 
English word. 

t A-BORD*, v. 2. To accost. 

A-BO'RE-A, n. A species of duck. 

AB-O-RIGI-NAL, @. [L. ad and origo.] First ; original ; 
primitive ; aboriginal peuple are the first inhabitants of a 
country. 

AB-O-RIGI-N AL, 2. An original, or primitive inhabitant. 
The first settlers in a country are called aboriginals, _ 
AB-O-RIG/I-NES, 2. plu. Aboriginals ; but not an English 

word, 

t A-BORSE’MENT, n. Abortion. 

A-BORT", vo. t. [L. aborto.] To miscarry in birth. 
A-BORT', n. An abortion. Burtun. 

A-BOR'TION, n. [L. ngage 1. The act of miscarrying, 
or producing young before the natural time.—2. In a fiy- 
wratire sense, any fruit or produce that does not come to 
muturity, or any thing which fails in its progress. 3. ‘I'he 
fetus poe t forth before it is perfectly formed. 

A-BOR'TIVE, a. 1. Brought forth in an immature state ; 
failing, or coming to naught, before it is complete. 2. 
Failing in its effect; miscarrying ; producing nothing ; 
as, an abortive acheine. 3. Rendering ubortive. 4. Per- 
taining to abortion.—5. In botany, an abortive flower is 
one which falls without producing fruit. 

A-BOR‘TIVE, n. That which is brought forth or born pre- 
maturely. { Little used. 

A-BOR'TIVE-LY, adv. 


ner. 

A-BOR'TIVE-NESS, n. The state of being abortive ; a fail- 
ing in the progress to perfection or maturity ; a failure of 
producing the intended effect. 

A-BORT MENT, a. An untimely birth. Bacon. 

A-BOUND*, co. i. [L. abando.] 1. To have or possess in great 
quantity ; to be copiously supplied ; followed by with or tn. 
2. ‘To be in great plenty ; to be very prevalent. 

A-BOUNDING, ppr. Having in great plenty; being in 
great Penty ; being very prevalent. 

A-BOUNDING, a. Increase. South. 

A-BUUT,, prep. [Sax. abutan.] 1. Around ; on the exterior 
part or surface. 2. Near to in place, with the sense of 
circularity, J. Near to in time. 4. Near to in action, or 
near to the performance of some act. 5. Near to the per- 
son; appended to the clothes. 6. Concerned in, engaged 
in, relating to, respecting. 7. In compass or circumfe- 
rence ; as, two yards about the trunk. 

A-BOUTY, adv 1, Near *o in number or quantity. 2. Near 
to in quality or degree ; as, about as high, or as cold. 3. 
Here and there ; around ; in one place and another. 4. 
Round, or the longest way, opposed to across, or the 
shortest way ; as, a mile abvut, and half a mile acrusa. 

A-BOVE, prep. [Sax. abufan.] 1. Literally, higher in place. 
2 Figuratively, superior in any respect. 3. More in 
number or quantity. 4. More in degree ; in a greater de- 

ree. 5. Beyond; in excess. 6. Beyond; in a state to 
unattainable ; as, things above comprehension. 7. Too 
proud for. 8. Too elevated in mind or rank ; having too 
much dignity for. 9. It ia often used, elliptically, for 
heaven, or the celestial regions. 10. In a book or writ- 
ing, it denotes before, or in a former place ; as, what has 
been said above ; supra. 

A-BOVE!, ude. 1. Overhead ; inn higher place. 2. Before. 
3. Chief in rank or power.—Above all is elliptical ; above 
all considerations ; chiefly ; in preference to other things. 
—Abuve hoard, above the board or table ; in open sight ; 
without trick, concealment, or deception. 

A-BOVE!-CI-TED, Cited before, in the preceding part of 
a book or el 

A-BOVE! GROUND. Alive, not buried. 

A-BOVE'-MEN-TIONED. Mentioned before. 

ABP. Abbreviation for Archbishop. 

AR-RA-€A DAB‘RA. The name of a deity worshiped by 
the Syrians ; a cabalistic word. 

AB-RADE), v. ¢. [L. abrado.} To rub or wear off ; to waste 
by friction ; used especially to express the action of sharp, 
corrosive medicines 

AB RADED, pp. Rubbed or worn off; wora ; ecraped. 

AB RADIING, ppr. Rubbing off; wearing. 

AB-RA-HAM/‘I€, a, Pertaining to Abraham. 

t A-BRAID', v, t. To arouse ; toa awake. 

AB-RA'SION, (ab-ra!-zhun) 2. The act of wearing or rub- 
bing off; also substance worn off hy attrition. 

A-BREART, (a-brest') adr. [fromaand breas.] Side by 
side, with the breasts in a line. 

A-BRIDGE, (a-bridj)) 0. ¢ [Fr. abréger.) 1. To make 


eres ; in an untimely man- 
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shorter ; to epitomize ; to contract by using fewer words, 
yet retaining the sense in substance ; used of writings. 
2. To lessen ; to diminish ; as, to abridge labor. 3. To 
deprive; to cut off from ; followed by «/'; as, to abridge 
one of his rights.—4. In algebra, to reduce a compound 
quantity or equation to its more simple expression. 
A-BRIDG‘ED, (a-bridjd’) pp. Made shorter ; epitumized ; 
reduced to a smaller compass ; leasened ; deprived. 
A-BRIDG'ER, n. One who abridges; one who makes 8 


coment. 

PEE TE NG: ppr. Shortening; lessening; depriving ; 

ebarring. 

A-BRIDG:- MENT, n. 1 An epitome ; a compend, or sum 
mary of a book. 2 Diminution ; contraction ; reduction. 
3. Deprivation ; a debarring or restraint. 

A-BRGOACH,, adv. Broached ; letting out or ylelding liquor, 
or in a posture for letting out; as, a cask is abruach. Fig 
uratincly used by Shakspeare for setting Ipose, or in vr 
atate of being diffused. 

+ A-BROACH,, v. t. ‘To tap ; to set abroach. 

A-BROAD, (a-brawd’) adv. 1. At large; widely; not con 
fined to narrow limits 2. In the open air. 3. Beyond 
or out of the walls of a house. 4. Beyond the bounds of 
a country ; in foreign countries. 5. Extensively ; betore 
the public at large. 

AB‘RO-GA-BLE, a. That may be abrogated. 

AB'RO-GATE, v. t. [L. abrovo.) To repeal; to annul by 
an authoritative act; to abolish by the authority of the 
maker or his successor; applied to the repeal of laws, 
eccreen ordinanees, the abolition of established customs, 

c 


t AB/RO-GATE, a. Annuiled. 

APRO-GA-TED, pp. Repealed ; annulled by an act of av 
thority. 

AB/RO-GA-TING, ppr. Repealing by authority ; making 


void. 

AB-RO.GA‘TION, x. The act of abrogating ; a repeal by 
authority of the legislative power. 

t A-BROOD’, adv. In the action of brooding. 

+ A-BROOD/ING, n. A sitting abrood. Basset. 

Te CROOR's v. t. To brook, to endure. See Baoon. 

ak. . 

AB-R(VTA-NUM, x. (Gr. ABporovov.) A species of plant, 
called also Tadic cise. 

AB-RUPT", a. [L. abruptus.} 1. Literally, broken off, or 
broken short. 2. Steep, craggy ; applied to rocks, preci- 
pices and the like. 3. Figuratinely, sudden ; without nw 
tice to pre the mind for the event. 4, Unconnected - 
having sudden transitions from one subject to another. 
B-RUPT', n. A chasm or gulf with steep sides. ‘‘ Over 
the vast abrupt.”? Milton. 

t AB-RUPT", v. t. To disturb. Broton. 

AB-RUP'TION, n. A sudden breaking off; a violent sep- 
aration of ies. 

AB-RUPT'LY, adv. Suddenly ; without giving notice, or 
without the usual forms. 

AB-RUPT' NESS, xn. 1. A state of being broken ; cragged- 
ness; steepness. 2. Figuratircly, suddenness; uncere- 
monious haste or vehemence. 

ABSCESS, nr. Ng abscessus.) An imposthume. Matter 
generated by the suppuration of an inflammatory tumor. 

AB-SCIND,, v, t. [L. abscindo.) To ent off. 

AB'SCISS, n. [L. abscissus.] In conics, a part of the diame- 
ter, or transverve axis of a conic section, intercepted be 
tween the vertex, or some other fixed point, and a semi- 
ordinate. 

AB-SCIS' SION, (ab-sizh‘on) » =A cutting off, or a being 
cut off.—In surgery, the seperation of any corrupted oa 
useless part of the body, by a sharp instrument 

ABSCUND!, 0. ¢. [L. abecondo.\ 1. To retire from publie 
view, or from the place in which one resides or is orditin 
rily be found ; to withdraw, or absent one’s self in a 
private manner ; to be concealed ; appropriately nsed «$ 

‘raons who secrete themselves to avoid a Jegal process 
. To hide, withdraw, or be concealed. 

t AR-SCOND, v, t. To conceal. Hemyt. 

AB-S€ON DENCE, n. Concealment. 

ABSCOND/‘ER, n. One who withdraws from pabie notice. 
or conceals himaclf. e 

Ae UONEING. ppr. Withdrawing privately from publie 
view. 

ABISENCE, n. [L. absens.] 1. A state of being at n dis. 
tance in place, or not in company. 2. Want; destitu 
tion ; rmplying no previous presence.—3. In law, non-ap- 
pearance ; a nat pans in court toanswer. 4. Heedless 
nese ; inattention to things present. 

ABSENT, a. Not present ; not in company ; at such a dis- 
tance as to prevent communication. 2. Heedless ; inat- 
tentive to persons present, or to subjects of eonversation 
in company.—3. In familiar language, not at home ; as. 
the master of the house is abscrt. 

AB-SENT", r. t. To depart to such a distance as to prevent 
intercourse ; to retire or withdraw ; to forbear to appeas 
in presence , weed with the reciprocal pronoun, 


ABS 


¢{ ABSENT, #. One who fs not present. 

AB-SEN-TEF!, 2. One who withdraws from his country, 
office, or estate ; one who removes to a distant place, or 
to another country. 

AB-SENT'ER, x. One who absents himself. 

ABSENT MENT, x. A state of being absent. Barrow. 

AB-SINTH'1-AN, a. Of the nature of wormwood. 

ABSINTH I-A-TED, a. Impregnated with wormwood. 

ice. 

AB-SINTH!I-UM, n. (Gr. aycrfcov.] The common worm- 
wood ; a bitter plant, used asa tonic. A species of Arte- 
misia. 

AB/SIS. In astronomy. See Arets. 

¢ AB-SIST’, v. i. To stand off ; to leave off. 

ABSO-LUTE, a. (L. absolutus.] 1. Literally, in a general 
sense, free, independent of any thing extraneous. Hence, 
2. Complete in itself; positive ; as, an absvlute declara- 
tion. 3. Unconditional ; as, an abdsulute promise. 4. Ex- 
isting independent of any other cause ; as, God is abso- 
lute. 5. Unlimited by extraneous power or control ; as, 
an absolute government or prince. 6. Not relative ; as, 
absolute 8 . } 

AB/SO-LUTE-LY, adc. 1. Completely, wholly. 2. With- 
out dependence or relation ; in a state unconnected. 3. 
Witbout Pedal or limitation. 4. Without condition. 
5. Positive remptorily. 

ABSOLUTE NESS, 0. [. independence 
itself. 2. Despotic authority, or that w. 
no extraneous restriction, or control. 

AB-S0-LU‘TION, v2. In the civw law, an acquittal or sen- 
tence of a judge declaring an accused person innocent.— 
In the canon law, a remission of sins pronounced by a 
priest in favor of a penitent.—Among Protestants, a sen- 
tence by which an excommuni person is released 
from his liability to punishment. 

* ABSO-LU-TO-RY, «a. Absoiving ; that absolves. 

Ak SOLV'A-TO-RY, a. Containing absolution, pardon, or 
release , hiving power to absolve. 

AR-SOLVE!, (ab-zolv!) v. ¢. [L. absolvo.] To set free or re- 
lease from some obligation 3; a8, to absolve a person from 
R promise 3; to absolve an offender. Hence, in the civil 
law, the word was ased for acquit ; and in the canon law, 
for for vice, or a sentence of remission. In ordixzary lan- 
guage, its <euse is, to set free or release from an engage- 
ment. Formerly, good writers used the word in the 
sense of firish, accomplish ; as, to absolve work, in Mil- 
ton ; but, in this sense, it seems to be obsolete. 

AB-SOLV'ED, (ab-zolvd') pp. Released ; acquitted ; remit- 
ted ; dectared innocent. 

AB-SOLV'ER, a. One who absolves ; also one that pro- 
nounces sin to be remitted. 

AB-SOEV'ING, ppr. Setting free from a debt, or charge ; 
acquitting ; remitting. 

ABSU-NANT, a. Wide from the purpose ; contrary to rea- 


son. 

AB‘SO-NOU'S, a. fe absonus.) Unmusical, or untunable. 

AB-SORB/, vr. ¢. (L. absurbev.J 1. To drink in ; to suck up ; 
to imbibe, as a spunge. 2. To drink in, swallow up, or 
overwhelm with water, as a body ina whirlpool. 3. To 
waste wholly or sink in se ay ; to exhaust ; as, to ad- 
sorb an estate in luxury. To engross or engage whol- 
ly ; as, abwwrbed in study or the pursuit of wealth. 

AB-SoRB-A-BIL/I-TY, x. ‘The state or quality of being ab- 

_sorbable. 

ARB-SOR BA-BLE, a. That may 

AB-SORBIED, or ABSORPT', pp. Imbibed ; swallowed ; 
wasted ; engaged ; lust in study ; wholly engrossed. 

ABSORBENT, a. [mbibing ; wallowing. 

AB. SORBIENT, 2. In anutony, a vessel which AAbibes ; aa 
the lacteals, lymphatics, and inhaling arteries.—In medi- 
cinc, a testreeous powder, or other substance, which im- 
bibes the humors of the body. 

ABSORBING, ppr. Imbibing ; engrossing ; bait F 

ABSORPTION, n. 1. The act or process of imbibing or 
swallowing ; either by water which overwhelms, or by 
substances which drink tn and retain liquids; as, the ad- 
sorption of a body in a whirlpool.—2. in chemistry, the 
conversion of a gnaeous fluid into a liquid or solid, by 
union with another substance. 

AB-SORPTIVE, a. Having power to imbibe. 

ABSTAIN’, vr. t. [V.. ahetinen.] Ina general sense, to for- 
bear, or refrain from, voinntarily ; but used chiefly to de- 
note a restraint upon the passions or appetites ; to refrain 
from indulgence. 

ABSTB MI-OUS, a. [L. chstemins.] 1. Sparing in diet; 
refraining from a free use of food and strong drinks. 2. 
Sparing in the enjoyment of animal pleasures of any kind. 

ngly used, or used with temperance ; belonging 
nce; a@, an abstemious diet; an abstemivus 


+ completeness in 
hich is subject to 


be imbibed or swallowed. 


3. 
to 
life. 

AB-STE'MI-OUS.LY, adv. Temperately ; with a sparing 
use of meat or drink. 


AB-ST #/ MI-OUS-NESE, n. The quality of being temperate 
or sparins °c the use of food and strong drinks. 
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ABYTERGE, (ub-sterj!) 0. t. (L. abstergeo.| To wipe, m 
make clean by wiping ; to cleanse by resolving obetrue 
tions in the body. 

ABSTERG ENT, a. Wiping 5 cleansing. 

AB-STERG ENT, x. A medicine which frees the body om 
obstructions, as soap ; but the use of the word is ne urly 
superseded by detergent, which see. 

ABSTER/SION, nr. L. ubsteryco, abstersus.] The act of 
wiping clean ; or a cleansing by medicines which resolve 

ABSTERSIVE, a. Cleanst 

STERS > a. ng ; baving the qualit 
moving obstructions. - ' eel ee 

ABISTI-NENCE, n. [L. abstinentia.)] 1 Im general, the 
act or practice of voluntarily refraining from, or furbear- 
ing any action. 2, The refraining from an indulgence of 
appetite, or from customary gratifications of animal pro- 
pensities. [t denotes a total forbearance, as in fasting, or 
a forbearance of the usual quantity. 

ABSTI-NENT, a. Refraining from ind@algence, 
in the use of food and drink. 

ABSTI-NENT-LY, adc. With abstinence. 

ABSTI-NENTS. A sect which appeared in France and 
Spain in the third century. 

t AB-STORT'ED, part. a. (L. rad Forced away. 

ABSTRACT, ov, t. (L. abstraho.) 1. To draw from, or to 
separate. 2. To sepurate ideas by the operation of the 
mind ; to consider one part of a complex object, or to 
have a partial idea of it in the mind. 3. To select or sep- 
arate the substance of a book or writing ; to epitomize ot 
reduce to a suinmary.—4. In chemistry, to separate, as 
the more volatile parts of a substance by repeated distitla 
tion, or at least t distillation. 


especially 


ABSTRACT, a. [L. abstractas.] 1. Separate , distinct 
from something else. An abstract idea, in metaphysics. 
is an idea separated from a complex object, or from other 
ideas which naturally accompuny it, as the solidity ot 
marble contemplated apart from its color or figure. d- 
stract terms are those which express abstract ideas, as 
beauty, whiteness, roundness, Without regarding any sub- 
ject in which they exist; or abstract terms are the names 
of orders, genera, or species of things, in which there is a 
combination of similar qualities. 9%. ~eparate, existing in 
the mind only ; as, an abstract subject ; an abstract ques 
tion ; and hence difficult, abstruse. 

ABISTRAET, a. 1. A summary, or epitome, containiny 
the substance, a general view, or the principal heads os 
a treatise or writing. 2. Formerly, an extract, or a small- 
er quantity, containing the essence of a larger.—In the 
abstract, in a state of separation, as a subject considered 
in the abstract, 1. e. without reference to particular per- 
sons or things. 

AB-TRACIVED, pp. Separated; refined; exalted; ab 
struse ; absent in mind. 

AB-STRACT'ED-LY, adv. In a separate state, or in con- 
templation only. 

AB-STRACT'ED-NESS, n. The state of being abstracted. 


Barter. 

AB-STRAC€T'ER, ». One who makes an abstract, or sum- 
mary. 

AB-STRAC€CTING, ppr. parating ; making a summary. 

ABSTRAOTION, n. 1. The act of separating, or state of 
being separated. 2. The operation of the mind when oc- 
cupied by abstract ideas ; as when we contemplate some 
particular part or property of a complex object, as sepnrate 
from the rest. 3. A separation from wurndly objects; a 
recluse life; as, a hermit’s abstraction. 4. Absence of 
mind ; inattention to present objects. 5. In the process 
of distillation, the term is used to denote the separation 
of the volatile parts, which rise, come over, and are con- 
densed in a receiver, from those which are fixed. 

AB-STRACT'IVE, a. Having the power or quality of ab- 
stracting. 

AB-STRACTIVE, or ABSTRAE-TITIOUS, a. Abstract. 
ed, or drawn from other substances, particularly from 
vegetables, without fermentation. 

ABISTRACT-LY, adr. Separately ; absolutely ; in a state 
or manner unconnected with any thing else. 

ABSTRACT-NESS, nxn. A separate state; a state of being 
in contemplation onty, or not connected with any object 

t AB-STRI€T‘ED, part. a. [L. abstrictus.] Unbound. 

t AB-STRINGE), c. ¢«. To unbind. 

t AB-STRODE/, v. t. To thrust or pull away. 

AB-8TROSE!, a. [L. abstrusus.) id ; concealed ; hence 
remote from apprehension ; difficult to be comprehended 
or understond ; opposed to what is vbrious. 

AB-STRCSE'LY, adr. Ina concealed manner ; obscurely . 
in a mannet not to be ensily understood. 

AB-STROSE'/NESS, ». Obscurity of meaning ; the etate os 
quality of being difficult to be understood. 

t AB-STRO'SI-TY, n. Abstruseneas. Brown. 

t AB-SOMFY, r. t. [L. absumo.] To bring to an end by grad 
ual waste. 


t ARSUMPTION, n. Destruction. 
AB-SURD, a. [L. absurdus.] Opposed to manifest truth , 
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ineursssteat with reason, of the plain cictates of com- 
mon senee. An edserd man acts contrary to Ue cleur 
dictates of reason or sound judgment. Au absurd prop- 
esivion contradicts obvious truth. Aun absurd practice or 
vpinion ie repugnant to the reason or Common appreben- 
sion of men. It iv absurd to say, six and six make ten. 

AB-SURDI-TY, 2. 1. The quality of being inconsistent 
with obvious truth, reason, or suund judginent. Want 
of judgment, applied to men ; want of probriery applied 
to things. Johason. 2. That which is absurd: in this 
sense it hae a plural; the absurdities of Men. 

ABSURD‘LY, ede. In a manner incunsistent with reason, 
or obvious propriety. 

AB-SU RD/NESS, x. The same as abrurdity, and less used. 

A-BUNDVANCE, rn. (Fr. abundance.} Great plenty ; ap over- 
flowing quantity ; ample sufficiency ; in strictness, appli- 
eable & quantity only ; but customarily used of number ; 
as, an abundance of peasants. It denvtes also fullness, 
overflowing | as, the abundance of the heart. -Vat. xii. 

A-BUND/AN t, a. Plentiful ; in great quantity ; fully suf- 
ficient; as, an abundant supply.—In Scripture, abound- 
ing ; having in t quantity ; overtlowing with. 

A-BUNDIAN -LY, adc. Fully ; amply ; plentifully ; ina 
sulficient degree. 

f ABC'SAGE, x. Abuse. 

A-BOSE’, v. t. [Fr. abuser.] 1. To use fll; to maltreat ; 
to misuse; to use with motives or to wrong pur- 

anes ; as, to abuse privileges. 2. To violate; to defile 
by iuproper sexual intercourse. 3. To deceive ; to im- 
pose on. 4. To treat rudely, or with reproachful lan- 
guage ; torevile. 5. To pervert the meaning of ; to mie 
apply ; as, to abuse words. 

A-BoUsE!, n. 1. Il use ; improper treatment or employment ; 
application to a wrong purpose ; as,an abuse of our natu- 
raul powers. 2. A corrupt practice or custom, as, the 
abuses of government. 3. Rude speech ; reproachful lan- 
guage addressed to a person ; contumely ; reviling words. 
4. seduction. 5. Perversion of meaning ; improper use 
or application ; as, an abuse of words. 

A-BOS'ED, (a-bazd!) pp. Ill-used ; used to a bad purpose ; 
treated with rude language; misemployed ; perverted 
to bad or wrong ends ; deceived , defiled ; violated. 

¢ A-BCSE‘FU . Using or practicing abuse ; abusive. 

A-BOs/ER, x. One who abuses ; one that deceives ; a rav- 
isher. 

A-BCS‘ING, ppr. Using ill; employing to bad purposes ; 
deceiving ; violating the person ; perverting. 

A-BO'SION, (a-ba/-zhun) x. Abuse ; evil or corrupt usage ; 
reproach. [Little used. 

A-BC'SIVE, a. 1. Practicing abuse ; offering harsh words 
or ill treatment. 2. Containing abuse, or thal is the in- 
strument of abuse; as, abumre words; rude reproach- 


ful. 

A-BO'SIVE-LY, adv. In an abusive manner; rudely ; 
reproachfully. 

A-BO'SSIVE-NESS, 2. Ml-usage ; the quality of being abu- 
sive ; rudeness of language, or violence to the person. 

A-BUT, v. & [Fr adontir.] To border upon; to be con- 
pene to; to iacet; in strictness, to adjvin to at the 


end. 

A-BUT™MENT, 2. 1. The bead or end ; that which unites 
one end of a thing to another. 2. That which abuts or 
borders on another. 

A-BUT'TAL, 2. The butting or boundary of Jand at the 
end ; a head-land. Spelman. 

f A-BY’, v.¢. or i. [probably contracted from abide.) To en- 
dure ; to pay rly ; toremain. Spenser. 

eee: (a-byzm’) n. (Old Fr.; now abime.] A gulf. 


ak, 

t A-BYS'MAL, a. Bottomless. Coles. 

A-BYSS), x. (Gr. aBuocos.) 1. A bottomless gulf; used also 
for a deep mass of waters, supposed by some to have en- 
com the earth before die flood. The word is also 

for an immense cavern in the earth, in which God is 
supposed to have collected all the waters on the third 
day of the creation. It is used also for hell, Erebus. 2. 
That which immeasurable ; that in which any thing 
is lost. 

AB-YS-SIN'I.AN, a. Belonging to Abyssinia. 

AB-YS-SIN‘I-ANS, x. A sect of Christians in Abyssinia, 
who admit but one nature in Jesus Christ, and reject the 
council of Chalcedon. Encyc. 

A€, in Saxon, eak ; the initial syllalle of names ; as, Acton, 
Oaktown 

A-CACA-LOT, or A@/A-LOT, 2. A Mexican fowl, the 
Tantalus Mezicanus, or water raven. See AcaLor. 

A-CA'CIA, x. [L.] Egyptian thorm.—In medicine, it is a 
name given to the inspissated juice of the unripe fruit of 
the mimosa Nilotica, which is brought from Egypt in 
roundish masses, ju bladders. 

A-€ACIANS, in church history, were certain sects, so de- 
nominated from Acaclus. Enc ce ; 

{ AC-A-DEME/, 2. An academy ; a society of persons. 

A€-A-D2/MI-AL, a. Pertaining to en my. 
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AC-A-DEMI-AN, x. A inember of an academy ; a studen 
in & university or cullege. 

AC-A-DEM'I€, or AC-A-DEMI-€CAL, a. Belonging to an 
academy, or to a cellege or univerity ; as, academe 
studies ; also noung what belongs tu the school or philus- 
ophy of Plato; as, the academic sect. 

AC A-DEMIE, x. One who belonged to the sehvuul, or ad- 
hered to the philosophy, of Socrates and Plaw ; a student, 

AC-A-DEM'I-CAL-LY, ude. in an acadesical manner. 

A€-A-DE-MIMCIAN, wn. [Fr. académicien.| A member of an 
academy, or suciety for promoting arta and sciences; pai 
ticularly, a member of the French academies. 

A-CADE-MISM, ". The doctrine of the acadeinic philoso 
phy. Hazter. 

A-CADE- MIST, 2. A member of an academy for promoting 
arts und sciences ; aleo an academic philosopher. 

A-CADJE-MY, x. [L. seeder] Uriginally, it is said, a 
oe grove, or villa, near Athens, where Plato and his 

ollowers beld their philosophical conterences. 1. A 
school, or seminary of learning, holding a rank between 
a university or college and a common school; also a 
schoul for teaching a particular art, or particular scierves ; 
as,a military academy. 2. A house, in which the stu- 
dents or members of an academy meet; a place of edu- 
cation. 3. A society of men united for the promotion of 
arts and sciences in general, or of some particular art. 

A€!A-LUT, ». [contracted from acacalotl.] A Mexican 
fowl, called by sume the aquatic crow. 

A€-A-MAE€'U, 2. A bird; the Brazilian fly-cateher, or te 


MS. 

At-A-NA‘CEOUS, a. [Gr. axavos.) Armed with prickles. 

ine. 

A-CANTHIA, s. (Gr aaar6a.) In botany, a prickle.—In 
zoology, a spine or prickly fin; an acute process of the 
vertebers, 

A€-AN-THACEOUS, a. Armed with prickles, as a plant 

A-CAN*THA-RIS, 2. In entumulogy, a species of cimer. 

A-CANTHINE, a. [See Acantuus.] Pertuining to the 
plant acanthwus. 

A€-AN-THOP-TE_-RYG'T-OUS, a. (Gr. axayO0s.] In zoole 
vv, having back fins which are hard, bony, and prickly ; 
aterm applied tu certain fishes, 

A-CANTH'US, vn. (Gr. axavOos.} 1. The plant bear's 
breech, or brank ursine.—2. In architecture, an ornament 
resembling the foliage or leaves of the acanthus. 

A-CANTTICONE, a. See Postacita. 

A-CARN!'AR, 2. A bright star. Aaticy. 

A-CAT-A-LEE/TIE€, a (Gr. axcaradneros.| A verse, which 
has the complete number of syllables. JoAnson. 

A-CATTA-LEP-SY, on. (Gr. axatadmpia.] Impossibility of 
complete discovery or coinprehension ; lacomprehensibil 
ity. Whitaker, 

A-CATIE-CHI-LI, x. A Mexican bird. 

AECAT ER,ACATUS, Sec Caterer and Catgs. 

A-CAU'LINE, ¢ a. (L. «. priv. and cautis.] In botany, 

A-CAU'ILOUS, without a stem; baving tlowers resting 
on the ground. 

ACCEDES c. i. [L. accedo.] 1. To agree or assent, as to 
A proposition, ar to terms proposed by another. 2. To be- 
come a party, by agreeing to the terns of a treaty. 

AE-CEDING, pr, Agreeing ; assenting. 

AC-CELIER Al E,v.t. [L. accelero.] 1. To cause to move 
faster ; to hasten , to quicken motion ; to add to the ve- 
locity of a moving body. 2. ‘To add to natural or ordin 

rogression ; as, to accelerate the growth of a plant. J. 
© bring nearer in time; to shorten the time between 
the present ine and a future event. 

A€-CEL'ER-A-TED, pp. Quiekened in motion; hastened 
in progress. 

A€-CEL/ER-A-TING, ppr. Hastening; inereag', velo 
city or progresaion. 

ACCEL-ER-A'TION, 2. The act of increasing velocity or 
progress ; the state of being quickened in motion or ac 


tion. 

A€-CEIJER-A-TIVE, a. Adding to velocity ; quickening 

rogression. Reid. 

At-CEL ER-A-TO-RY, @. Accelerating ; quickening mo 
tion. 

t A€CEND, r,t. [L. accendo.] Tokindle ; to set on fire. 

AC-CEND-I-BIL1-TY, n. Capacity of being kindled, or of 
becoming inflamed. 

AC€C-CENDI-BLE, a. Capable of being inflamed or kindled. 
Ure. 

A€-CENSSION, a. The act of kindling or setting on fire; 
or the state of being kindled; intlammation. Chemis 


try. 

AQUENT, se accentus } 1 The modulation of the 
voice in reading or speaking. 2. A particular stress on 
force of voice upon certain syllables of words, which 
distinguishes them from the others. Accent is of two 
kinds, primary and secondary, as in as'pira'tion. 3. A 
mark or character used in writing to direct the stress of 
the voice in pronunciation. 4. A modulation of the voice 
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expressive of ons or sentinents. Prior, 5. Manner 
of speaking. Obs. Shak.—6. Poetically, words, language, 
or se aan in general. Dryden.—7. In music, a swell- 
ing of sounds, for the purpose of variety or expression. 
8%. A peculiar tune or inflection of voice. 

ACCENT", v. t. To express accent ; to utter a syllable with 
a particular stress or modulation of the voice.—In poetry, 
to utter or pronounce in general. » to note accents 
by marks in bahia 

AC-CENT'ED, pp. Uttered with accent ; marked with ac- 
cent. 

AC-CENTUuNG, ppr. Pronuuncing or marking with ac- 
cent. 

yo pent ie as Pertaining to accent. 

AE-CENT'U-ATE, ».t. To mark or pronounce with an 
accent, or with accents. 

AC-CENT-U-A'TION, n. The act of placing accents in 
Mpa Ss or of pronouncing them in speaking. 

ACCEPT", c. t. [L. accepto.] 1. To take or receive what 
is offered with a consenting mind ; to receive with 
probation orfaver. 2. To regard with partiality ; to value 
or esteem. J. To consent or agree to; lo receive as 
terms of a cuntract ; as, to accept a treaty ; often follow- 
ed by of. 4. To understand; to have a particular idea 
of; to receive in a particular sense.—5. In commerce, 
to agree or promise to pay, as a bill of exchange. See 
AccrrtTancs. 

* ACCEPT'A-BIL.E, a. 1. That may be received with pleas- 
ure ; hence, pleasing toa receiver ; gratifying. 2. Agree- 
able or pleasing in person. 

* AC-CEPT'A-BLE-NESS, or A€-CEPT-A-BILI-TY, nr. 
The quality of being agreeable to a receiver. 

*®AC-CEPT’A-BLY, adv. In a inanner to please, or give 
satisfaction. 

AC-CEPT'ANCE, rn. 1. A receiving with approbation or 
satisfaction ; favorable reception. 2. The receiving of a 
bill of exchange, or order, in such a manner as to bind the 
acceptor to inake payment. 4. An agreeing to terms or 
proposals in commerce, by which a bargain is concluded, 
and the parties bound. 4. An agreeing to the act or con- 
tract of anuther, by some act which binds the permon in 
faw.—5. In mercantile language, a bill of exchange ac- 
cepted ; as, a merchant receives another’s acceptance in 
payinent. 6. Furmerly, the sense in which a word is 
understood. Obs. 

A€-CEP-TA'TION, n. 1. Kind reception ; a receiving with 
favor or approbation. 2. A state of being acceptable ; 
favorable regard. 3. The meaning or sense in which a 
word or expression is understood, or generally received. 
4. Reception in general. Obs. 

AC-CEPT'ED, pp. Kindly received ; regarded ; agreed to; 
understood ; received as a bill of exchange. 

A€-CEPT'ER, or AE-CEPT'OR, 2. A person who accepts. 

t AC-CEP-TL-LA'TION, ». The remission of a debt by an ac- 

uittance from the creditor. Cotgrare. 

AC-CEPT'ING, ppr. Receiving favorably; agreeing to; 
understanding. 

A€-CEP'TION, n. The received sense of a word. 
A€-CEPTIVE, a. Rendy to accept. B. Jonson, 

ACCESS, x. [L. accessus.) 1, A coming to; near ap- 
proach ; admittance ; admission; as, to gain access to a 
pines: 2. Approach, or the way by which a thing may 

approached ; as, the access is by aneck of land. 3. 
Means of approach; liberty to approach ; implying pre- 
vious obstacles. 4. Admission to sexual interconrse. 5, 
Addition ; increase by something added ; as, an access of 
territory. 6. The return of a fit or pnaroxysm of disease. 

AC'CES-SA-RI-LY. Sce Accerssonicy. 

AC'CES-SA-RI-NESS. Ser ACCESSORINESS 

ACICES-SA-RY. Ser Accessory. 

A€-CES-SI-BILI-TY, ». The quality of being approacha- 
ble, or of admitting access. 

A€-CESS I-BI.F, a. 1. That may be approached or reached. 
Q. Easy of approach ; affable. 

AC-CESSION, 2. [L. accessio.] 1. A coming to ; an acced- 
ing to and joining. 2 Increase hy something added ; 
that which ie added ; axgmentation.—3. In /a:, a mode 
of acquiring property. 4. The act of arriving at a throne, 
an office, or dignity. £ That which is added. 6. The 
invasion of a fit of af sriodical disease, or fever. 

A€-CESSION-AL, a. Additional. 

AC-CES-SO&RI-AL, a. Pertaining to an aecessory ; as, ac- 
cessorial agency, uccessorial guilt. Kurr’s Trial, 

A@CES-SO-RI-LY, adv. In the manner of an accessory ; by 
subordinate means. 

AO®CES-SO-RI-NESS, ». The state of being accessory. 

A@CES-SO-RY, a. [L. acerssorius,] 1. Acceding ; contrib- 
uting ; aiding in producing some effect, or acting in 
subordination to the principal agent. l'sually in a bad 
sense. 2. Aiding in certain acts or effects in a seconda- 

manner ; a8, accessury sounds in music. 

A@CES-SO-RY, 2. 1. In lar, one who is guilty of a fetony, 
not by committing the offense in person, or as principal, 
but by advising or commanding another to commit the 
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crime, o1 by wncealing the offender. 2. That which-uc 
cedes or belongs to something else, as its principal. 

ACICI-DENCE, a. [See Acctpent.}] Asmall bouk, contain 
ing the rudiments of grammar. 

A@WUIL-DENT, n. [L. accidens.) 1. A coming or falling, 
an event that takes place without one’s foresight or ex- 
pectation , an event which proceeds from an unknown 
cause, or is an unusual effect of a Known cause, and 
therefore not expected ; chance ; casualty ; contingency. 
2. ‘Phat which takes place or begins to exist without an 
efficient intelligent cause, and without design. Diright. 
—3. In loc, a property or quality of a being wliich is 
not essential to it, as whitences in paper.—4. In grammar, 
something belonging to a word but not essential to i 
as gender.—5. In keruldry, a point or mark, not essenti 
to a coat of arms. 

A€-CI-DENT'AL, a. 1. Happening by chance, or rather un 
expectedly ; casual ; fortuitous ; taking place not uccord- 
ing to the usual course of things ; opposed to that which 
is constant, regular, or intended ; as, an accidental visit. 
2. Non-essential ; not necessarily belonging to ; as, songs 
are accidentul toa play. 

A€CCI-DENT'AL-LY, adv. By chance ; casually ; fortui- 
tously ; not essentially. 

A€-CI-DENT AL-NESS, a. The quality of being casual. 

Little used. 

t A€-CI-DEN'TIA-RY, a. Pertaining to the accidence 

t AC-CIPI-ENT, x. A receiver. 

A€-CIPI-TER, x. (L. ad and capio.] I. A name given te 
a fish, the mzlvus or lucerna.—2, In ornithology, the name 
of the order of rapacious fowls. 

A€-CIPI-TRINE, a. Seizing ; rapacious; as the accipi- 
trine order of fowls. Hd. Encyc. 

t A€-CITE!, v. t. [L. ad and citv.} To call; to cite ; te 
summon. 

A€-€LAIM!, 0. t. [I.. acclamo.}] To applaud. [Little used. } 
Hall 

A€-€LAIM!, n. A shout of joy ; acclamation. 

+ AC/ELA-MATE, ». t. To applaud. 

AC-CLA-MAITION, 1. (1. acclamatio.) A ahout of ap- 

lause, uttered by a multitude. 

AC-CLAMIA-TO- Y, a. Expressing joy or applause by 
shouts, or clapping of hands. 

A€-ELIMA-TED, a. [ac for ad, and climate.] Habituated 
to a foreign climate, or a climate not native. Med. Repos 
tory. 

t AC-ECLIVE’, a. Rising. Aubrey. 

AC-ELIVITY, n. [L. acclivus, acclévts.] A slope, or incli- 
nation of the earth, as the side ofa bill, considered as as- 
cending, in opposition to declivity, or a side descending. 
Rising ground ; ascent; the talus of a rampart. 

A€-€LT VOUS, a. Rising, as a hill, with a slope. 

tA€-ECLOY, »v. t. To fill; to stuff; to fill to satiety. 

A€-COIL*. See Corr. 

A€'€0-LA, n. A delicate fish eaten at Malta. 

A€-CO-LADBA, n. [L. ad and collum.] A ceremony former- 
ly used in conferring knighthood. 

AC'EO-LENT, nx. One who inhabits near a place; a bor- 


derer. 

A€ COM'MO-DA-BLE, a. Ge That may be fitted, made 
snitahble, or made to agree. [{ Little weed. 

A€-€OM'MO-DATE, tv. t. [L. accomm-do.} 1. To fit, adapt, 
or make suitable ; to accommodate ourselves to circam- 
stances. Paley. 2. To supply with or furnish ; followed 
by with. 3. To supply with conveniences ; as, to accom- 
mudate a friend. 4. To reconcile things which are at va- 
rinnce ; to adjust. 5. To show fitness or agreement ; 
to apply. 6. To lend—a commercial sense. Inanintran- 
sitive sense, to agree, to be conformable to, as used by 

ap ae Obs. 

A€-€OM'MO-DATE, a. Suitable ; fit ; adapted ; as, means 
accommodate to the end. Ray. 

A€-C€OM'MO-DA-TED, pp. Fitted ; adjusted ; applied ; af 
80, furnished with conveniences. 

A€-€OM'MO-_DATE-LY, adv. Suitably ; fitty. 

A€-€OM'MO-DATE-NESS, n. Fitness. | Little used.} 

A€-C€OM'MO-DA-TING, ppr. Adapting ; making suitable 
reconciling ; furnishing with conveniences ; applying. 


A€-€OM'MO-DA-TING, a. Adapting one’s self to ; oblig- 
ing ; disposed to comply, and to oblige another. 
A€-COM-MO-_DA'TION, n. 1. Fitness; adaptation; fol 


lowed by to. 2. Adjustment of differences ; reconcilia 
tion, as of parties in dispute. 3. Provision of conven 
fences. 4. In the plural ; conveniences; things furnish 
ed for use; chiefly applied to lodgings.—5. In mercantile 
language, accommodation is used foraloanof money. In 
England, accommodation ll is one given instead of a 
foan of money. Crabbe. 6. It ia niso used of a note lent 
merely to accommodate the borrower.—7. In theolory, 
accommodation ts the application of one thing to anather 
by analogy, as of the words of a prophecy to a future 
event. Paley. 

AC-€OM'MO-DA-TOR, ». One that accommodates ; one 
that adjusts. 
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tAc-Com PA-NA-BLE, a Sociable. 

i pp. Attended ; joined with in society. 

AG-COM'PA ‘N1-EE, a. He who accompanies. 

AC-€OM'PA-N] MENT, x. [Fr. accompagnemont.] Some- 
thing that attends as a circumstance, or which is added 
oy way of ornament to the principal thing, or for the 
sake of symmetry. 

AC€C-COM'PA-NI8ST, ». The performer in music, who takes 
the accom aying past. Busby. ; 
A€-COM'PA-NY, v. & [Fr. accvepegne | 1, To go with, 
or aren’ asacompanion. 2. Tv be with as connected ; 

to attend. 

A€-COM'PA-NY, v.% 1. To attend; te be an associate ; 
[vbs.] Bacon. 2. 1'o cohabit.—3. In musc, to perform the 
acconpan ing part in a composition. ; 

At-€OM'PA-NY-ING, ppr. Attending; going with as a 
companion. 

AC€-C€OM'PLICE, » (Fr. complice.] An associais in a 
crime; @ partner or partaker in guilt. It was formerly 
used in a good sense for a co-operator, but this sense is 
wholly obsolete. 

A€-COM'PLISH, ». t. [Fr. aecomplir.) 1. To complete ; to 
finish entirely. 2. To execute. 3. To gain; to obtain 
or effect by successful exertions. 4. To fulfill or bring to 

; as, to accomplish a prophecy. 5. To furnish with 
qualities which serve to render the mind or body complete. 

A€-COM!PLISHED, pp. 1. Finished ; completed ; fulfilled ; 
executed ; effected. 2. a. Well endowed with good qual- 
ities and manners; complete in acquirements ; having a 
finished education. 3 Fashionable. Swift. 

A€-€OM'PLISH-ER, x. One who accomplishes. 

A€-€0 M'PLISH-ING, ppr. Finishing ; completing ; fulfill- 
ing; executing ; effecting ; furnishing with valuable 
quatities, 

A€-€OM'PLISH-MENT, nr. 1. Completion ; fulfillment ; 
entire performance ; as ofa prophecy. 2. The act of car- 
rying into effect, or obtaining an object designed ; attain- 
ment. 3. Acquirement; that which constitutes excel- 
lence of mind, or elegance of manners, acquired by edu- 
cation. 

A€-COMPT'. See Account. 
AC-COMPT'ANT. See ACCOUNTANT. 

A€ CORD, x. [Fr. accord.) 1. Agreement; harmony of 
minds ; consent or concurrence of opinions or wills. 2. 
Concert; harmony of scunds; the union of different 
sounds, which ts agreeable to the ear; agreement in 
pitch and tone. 3. Agreement; just correspondence of 
things. 4. Will; voluntary or spontaneous motion ; ased 
of the will of persons, or the natural motion of other bodies, 
and preceded by own. 5. Adjustment of a difference ; 
reconciliation.—6. In lac, an agreement between parties 
in controversy. 7. Permission, leave. 

A€.€ORD, v. t. I. To make to agree, or correspond ; to 
adjust one thing to another. Sidney. 2. To bring to an 
agreement ; to settle, adjust, or compose. Hall. 

AC-CORD,, v. i. 1. To agree ; to be in correspondence. Q, 
To agree in pitch and tone. 

AC-CORD’A-BLE, a. Agreeable ; consonant. 

AC-COR D'IANCE, n. Agreeinent :cith a person ; conformity 
with a thing. 

AC-CORDIANT, a. Corresponding ; consonant ; agreeable. 

AC-CORDANT-LY, advo. In an accordant manner. 

AC-CORD/ED, pp. Made to agree ; adjusted. 

A€E-C€ORD‘ER, n. One that aids, or favors. 

AC-CORDING, ppr. (commonly, though not correctly, 
classed among prepoyitions.) 1. Agreeing ; harmonizing. 
2. Suitable; agreeable) in accordance with. In these 
senses, the word agrees with or refers to a sentence.— 
Our zeal should be according to knowledge :—According, 
here, has its true participial sense, agreeing, and is al- 
ways followed by to. It is never a prepusition. 

AC-CORDING-LY, adv. Agreeably ; suitably ; in a man- 
ner conformable tn. 

t AC-CORP'0-RATE, rv. t. To unite. -Wilton. 

A€-€OST’, v. 8. [Fr. aceoster.] 1. To approach ; to draw 
near; to come side by side, or face to face ; [not in use.) 
2. ‘Ko speak first to; to address. .Uiltor. 

rA€C-COsT’, vo. i. To adjoin. Sperser. 

A€-€OST'A-BLE, a. Easy of access ; familiar. 

AC-€ORT'ED, pp. Addreased ; firat spoken to.—In herald- 
ry, being side by side. 

A€-COST’ ING, ppr. Addressing by first s rae Be 

A€-COU-CHEUR’, (ak-koo-share!, or ak-koo-ehaur’) 2. 

Fr.) A man who assists women in childbirth. 

At COUNT’, a. [Fr. conte. Formerly, writers used ac- 
compt, from the Fr. compte.] 1. A sum stated on paper ; 
a registry of a debt or credit, of debts and credits, or 
cbarges ; an entry in a book or on paper of things bought 
or suld. of payments, services, &c., including the names 
of the pa to the transaction, date, and price or value 
of the thing. 2. A computation of debts and credits, or a 
genera! statement of particular sums. 3. A computation 
or mode of pee eH : } applied to other things than mon- 
ey or trade; as, the Julian accownz of time. 4. Narrative ; 
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relation ; statement of facts ; recital of particular traneac. 
tions and events, verbal or written ; as, an account of the 
revolution in France. Hence, 5. An assignment of rea- 
sons ; explanation by a recital of particular transactions. 
6. Reason or consideration, as a motive; as, on all ac- 
counts. 7. Value; importance; estimation. &@. Profit; 
alivantage ; that is, a result or production worthy of esti- 
mation. 9. Regard ; behalf; sake ;—a sense deduced 
from charges on book ; as, on accouat of public atfairs. 

A€-COUNT', cv. t. 1. To deem, judge, consider, think, or 
bold in opinion.—2. To account of; to hold in esteem ; to 
value. 3. To reckon, or compute; to assign as a debt, 
These uses are antiquated. 

A€-COUNT!, c. i. 1. To render an account or relation of 
particulars. 2. To give reasons ; lo assign the causes ; to 
explain; with for. 3. To render reasuns; to answer for 
in @ respousible character. 

A€-COUNT-A-BIL'I-TY,n. 1. The state of being liable to 
answer for one’s conduct. R. Hail. 2. Liability to the pay 
ment of money or of damages ; responsibility for a trust. 

AC-COUNT'A-BLE, a. 1. Liable to be called to.account ; 
answerable to a superior. 2. Subject to pay, or make 

ood, in case of loss. 

AC-COUNT'A-BLE-NESS, 2. Liableness to answer or {c 

ive account; the state of being answerable. 

A€-COUNT‘ANT, n. One skilled in mercantile accounts, 
more generally, a person who Keeps accounts. 

sere NT’-BOQK, n. A book in which accounts are 

ept. Srzif?. 

A€- OUNTED, pp. Esteemed ; deemed ; considered ; re- 
garded ; valued.—Accuounted for; explained. 

At-COUNT'ING, ppr. Deeming ; esteeming; reckoning ; 
rendering an account.—Accounting for ; rendering an ac- 


count, 

AC-COUNTIING, a. The act of reckoning or adjusting a¢- 
counts. 

A€-COUP'LE, (ak-kup’pl) v. t. To couple ; to join or link 
together. See Cour.e. 

A€-COUP'LE-MENT (ak-kup'phment) 2. A coupling; a 
connecting in pairs , yunction. [Little used.) 

t AC-COUR/AGE, (ak-kur/aje) v. ¢. To encourage. Spenser. 

i eaten v. t. To entertain NR ec ee 

‘OU'TRE, - v. t. mr. accoutrer.) In a 

A€-COU'TER, (ak-k r) general sense, to dress ; to 
equip ; but upprupriately, to array in a military dress ; to 
put on, or to furnish with a military dress and anns, to 
eauip the body for military service. 

A€-CSU'TRED, pp. Dressed in arms ; equipped. 

A€-COU'TRING, ppr. Equipping with military habui 
ments. 

AC-€6U'TRE-MENTS, (ak-koo/ter-ments) x. plu. 1. Drees 
equipage ; furniture fur the body ; appropriately, military 
dress und arms; equipage for military service.—2. In 
cummon usaye, an old or unusual dress. 

tA€-COV, «. t. [Old Fr. accoisir. Todd.} To render quiet 
or diffident; tu soothe ; to caress. Spenser. 

AE-CRED IT, c. t. [Fr. acerediter.] To give credit, autbor- 
ity, or reputation. 

A€-ERED-I-TA' TION, ». That which gives title to credit. 

Little used. 

A€-ERKBDIT-ED, pp. Allowed ; received with reputation ; 
authorized in a public character. Christ. Obs. 

AC-CRED IT-ING, ppr. Giving authority or reputation. 

A€-E€RESCENT, a. Increasing. Shuchkford. 

A€-CRE'TION, wn. (L. aceretio.) A growing to; an ip- 
crease by natural growth. 

A€-CRE'TIVE, a. Increasing by growth ; growing ; adding 
to by growth. 

t AC-CRIM-I-NA‘TION, n. Accusation ; reproach. 

A€-CROACH, v. i. [Fr. accrocher.] 1. To hook, or draw 
to as with a hook vbs.] 2. To encroach ; to draw away 
from another.—The noun accroachment, an encroach- 
nent, is rarely or never used. See Excnroacn. 

A€-CRUE/, (ak-kra’)« i. [Fr. acerottre, accru.] Literally, 
tw grow to; hence, to arise, proceed, or come ; to be added, 
as increase, profit or damage ; as, a profit accrues to gov- 
ernment from the coinage of copper; a loss accrues from 
the coinage of gold and silver. 

t A€-CRGE’, (ak-kru’) n. Something that accedes to, or 
follows the property of another. 

RRs pyr. Growing to; arising; coming ; being 
a : 

A€-ERU'MENT, vw. Addition ; increase. 

A€-€U-BA'TION, n. [L. aecudbatio.] A lying or reclining 
on a couch, as the ancients at their meals. 

t AC-CUMBy, v. i. [L. accumho.) To recline as at table. 

A€-€UM'BEN-CY, x. State of being accumbent or reclining. 

A€-€UM'BENT, a. [L. accumbens.] Leaning or reclining, 
as the ancients at their meals. 

t ACE-CUM ‘BENT, x. One who is placed at a dinner-table. 

A€-CO'MU-LATE, ». t. (L. accumulo.] 1. To heap up; tc 

ile; toamass. 2. To collect or bring . 

A€-CO'MU-LATE, ev. i. To grow ta great size, number. 

or quantity ; to increase greatly. 
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AC.€0'M0-LATE, «. Collected into a mass or quantity. 
A€-€0'MU-LA-TED, pp. Collected into a beap or great 
parle 
A€-€0!'MU-LA-TING, ppr Heaping ap; amassing ; in- 
creasin a eee 
-LA‘TION, nx. The act of accumulating ; the 


A€-CU- 
sate of being accumulated ; an amassing ; a collecting to- 


ther. 
AC_COIMU-LA-TIVE, a. That accumulates ; heaping up ; 
accumulating. 
A€-€0'MU-LA-TOR, ». Jne that accumulates, gathers or 


amasses. 

AC'CU-RACY, x. (L. eceuratio.} 1. Exactness ; exact con- 
formity to truth, or to a rule or model ; freedom from 
mnistake ; nicety ; correctness ; precision which results 
from care. 2. Closeness ; tightness. 

1, In exact conformity 


3. Close ; 4 

A@CU-RATE-LY, ado. 1. Exactly ; in an accurate man- 
her ; with precision ; without error or defect. 2. Close- 
lv ; oo aa to be eon tight. Comstock. 

AC'CU-RATE-NESS, x. Accuracy ; exactness ; nicety ; 

recisiun. 

A€-CURSE), ‘ak-kurv) 0. ¢. [ae for ad, and curse.] To de- 
vote to destruction ; to imprecate misery or evil upon. 
{Rarely used.) See Consn. 

At-CURSIED, pp. or a. 1. Doomed to destruction or mise- 
ry. 2. Separated from the faithful; cast out of the 
church ; excommunirated. 3. Worthy of the curse ; de- 
testable ; execrable. 4. Wicked ; malignant in the ex- 
treine. 

At-€'0/SA-BLE, a. That may be accused ; chargeuble with 
a crime ; blamable ; liable to censure ; followed by +f. 

AC-CUSANT, a. One who accuses. Hull. 

At-euU *APTION, wn. J. The act of charging with a crime 
or offense ; the aet of accusing of any wrong or injustice. 
2. ‘he charge of an offense or crime ; or the declaration 
containing the charge. : 

AC-€CISA-TIVE, a. A term given toa case of nouns, in 
ee on which the action of a verb terminates or 
alls ; called, in English grammar, the vdjective case.—UCen- 
suring ; accusing. 

&€-COMSA-TIVE-LY, ade. 1. In an accusative manner. 
2. In relation to the aecusative case in graniunar. * 

AC-E€0'SA-TO-RY, a. Accusing ; containing an accusa- 
tion. 

AC-€C0SE!, 0. t. [L. accuso.] 1. To charge with, or de- 
clare to have committed a crime. 2 ‘Lo charge with a 
fault ; to blame. 

AC-€OS'ED, (ak-kfizd') pp. Charged witha crime, by a le- 
pe aren ; charged with an offense ; blamed. 

AC-COS/ER, x. One who accusez or blames. 

AC-€C#HING, ppr Charging with a crime ; blaming. 
A€-CUSTOM, v. t. | Fr. accou‘umer.] To make familiar by 
use ; to form a habit by practice ; to habituate or inure. 
Ae-cUsTOM, v.i. 1. To be wont, or habituated to do any 

thing. [Little used.] 2. Tocohabit. [.Vot used.] Milton. 
tf AC-CUSYTOM, n. Custom. Milton. 

A€-CUS'TOM-A-BLE, a. Of long custom ; habitual ; cus- 


git? Oe Little used.) 

A€-C€US'TOM-A-BLY, adv. According to custom or habit. 
BO used. 

t serie -ANCE, n. Custom ; habitual use or prac- 

ce. é. 

A€-CUSTOM-A-RI-LY, adv. According to custom or com- 
mon practice. [Little used. 

AC-€USTOM-A-RY, a. Usual ; customary. [Little uved.] 

AC CUSTOMED, pp. 1. yee § familiar by use ; habituat- 
ed ; inured. 2. a. Usnal ; often practiced. 

AC.CUSTOM-ED-NESS, n. Familiarity. 

A€-CUSTOM-ING, ppr. Making familiar by practice ; in- 
uring. 

ACE, : ([L. as.) 1. A unit; a single point on a card or 
die ; or the card or die so marked. 2. A very small quan- 
tity ; a particle ; an atom; a trifle. 

A-CEL/DA-MA, n. (Ch. pn, a field, and *O%, Ch. Syr. 
and Sam., dleod.] A field purchased with the bribe which 
.udas took for betraying his Master, and therefure called 
the field of blued. 

A CEPH!A-LIST, 2. One who acknowledges no head or su- 
perior. 

A-CEPH!/A-LOUS, a. pC, a priv. and «edadn, a head.] 
Without a head, headiless.—In history, the tenn Acephali, 
or Acephalites, was given to several sects who refused to 
follow some noted leader. 

A-CEPH'A-LU8, x. An obsolete name of the tenia or tape 
worm. The terma is alsd used to express a verse defective 
in the beginning. 

A-CERB!, a. [L. acerbus.] Sour, bitter, and harsh to the 
taste ; sour, with astringency or roughness ; a quality of 
unripe fruits. Quincy. 


ACI 


t ACERBIATE, o. t. Tu inake suur 
A-CERBI-TY, 2. 1. A sourness, with roughness, or astrin. 
Ncy. 2 Pryguratively, bai suness or severity f waipes 
n inan. 

A-CER/€, a. [L. acer.] Pertaining tu the maple. (rc. 

sa Gorse 3S, a. [L. acerosus.] In botany, chaffy ; resem 

ing chaff. 

t A-CER VATE, rn. ¢. To heap up. 

t A-CER'VOSE, a. Full of heaps. 

ACES'CEN-CY, n. (L. acesceas.] A turning sour by apou 
taneous decom pusition ; u state of ing sour, tart, ar 
acid , and hence, a being moderately sour. 

ACESICENT, a. Turning sour; becoming tart or acid by 
spontaneous decomposition. : 

ACES'TE, un. in catemoivgy, a species of butierfly. 

ACEs'TiS, ». (Gr.] A tactitious sort of chrysucolia, made 
of Cyprian verdigris, urine and niter. Cyc. 

AC-E-TAB'U-LUM, a. (L.] Among the Romana, a vinegar 
cruise,or like vessel. <A species of lichen. 

per oa n. An acid, pulpy substance in certain fruita. 

CM, 

AC E-TATE, u. In chewustry, a neutral salt, formed by the 
union of the acetic acid with any salifiable base. La- 
WOLSICT, 

AC'E-TA-TED, a. Combined with acetic acid, or radical 
vinegar. 

ACE'TI€, a. A term used to denote a particular acid, 
acetic acid. 

ACET-I-FIL-€A‘TION, n. The act of making acetous or 
sour ; or the operation of making vinegar. 

A-CET'-FY, v. t. To convert into acid or vinegar. 

AC'E-TITE, x. A neutral salt, formed by the acetous acid 
with a salifiable base. 

AC-E-TOM’E-TER, x. (L. acetum, vinegar, and Gr. yerouy, 
measure.}] An instruinent for ascertaining the strength of 
vinegar. Ure. 

ACE'TOUS, a. Sour ; like or having the nature ef vinegar. 

AC-E-TOSE!/, a. Sour ; sharp. 

+ AC-E-TOS'LTY, n. The state of being acetose. 

ACE/ITUM, a. [L.] Vinegar. 

ACHE, (ake) v.t. [Sax. uce, ece.} 1. To suffer pain ; to 
have or be in pain, or in continued pain, as, the head 
aches. 2. To suffer grief, or extreme grief; to be distress- 
ed ; as, the heart aches. 

ACHE, (ake) a. Pain, or continued pain, in opposition ty 
sudden tw'nges, or spasmodic pain. . 

A-CHE'AN, a. Pertaining to Achaia. 

oe SR, x. The name of a star of the first magni- 
tude. 

A€H'/ER-SET, x. An ancient measure of corn. 

ACHIEV A-BLE, a. That may be performed. Barrow. 

A-CHIE'V ANCE, x. Performance. Elyvt. 

ACHIEVE), v. t. [Fr. achever.] 1. To pertorm, or execute ; 
to acconiplish ; to finish, or on toa final close 2 

To yeu or obtain, as the result of exertion. 

ACHIEV'ED, (a-cheevd') pp. Performed; obtained ; ac- 
complished. 

ACHIEVE/MENT, sz. 1. The performance of an action. 
2. A t or heroic deed ; something accomplished by 
valor or boldness. 3. An obtaining by exertion. 4. An 
esciitcheon, or ensigns armorial. 

A-CHIEV'ER, ». One who accomplishes a purpose, es ob 
tains an object by his exertions. 

A-CHIEVING, ppr. Perfurming ; executing ; gaining 

ACHING, ppr. Being in pain ; suffering distress. 

ACW ING, «2. Pain ; continued pain or distress. 

A'‘CHI-OTE, n. The anotta ; a tree, and a drug used for dye- 
ing red. Clarigero. 

A'CHOR, a. (Gr. aywe.) 1. The scald head, a disease form- 
ing scaly eruptions.—2. In mythology, the god of flies. 
ACH-KO-MATIIE, a. [Gr. a priv. and ypwya, color.} Des- 
titute of color. Achromatic telescopes are formed of a 
combination of lenses, and so contrived as to remedy aber- 

rations and colors. 

A-CI€'U-LAR, a. [L. ecicula.] In the shape of a needle. 

ee TA ca adv. In the manner of needles, or 
prickles. 

AC'LD, a. [L. acidus.] Sour, sharp or biting to the taste , 
having the taste of vinegar. 

AC'ID, n. In chemistry, acids are a class of substances, so 
denominated from their taste, or the sensation of sour- 
ness which they produce on the tongue. 

AC-!-DIF'ER-OUS, a. [acid, and L. fero.] Containing acids 
oran acid. 

A-CIDI-FI-A-BLE, a. [from acidify.] Capable of being con- 
verted into an acid. 

A-CID-I-FI-CA'TION, ». The act or proceas of acidifying 
or changing into an acid. 

A-CID/1-FIED, pp. Made acid; converted tnto an acid. 

ACIDI-FI-ER, x. That which by combination forms en 
acid, as oxygen and hydrogen. 

A-CIDI-FY, c. t. To make acid ; but, eppropriately, to con 
vert into an acid. 
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ACIIVI-FY-ING, - Making acid: having power to 
ehange into an acta. 

AC-I-DIM'E-TER, a. An instrument for ascertaining the 
atrength of acids. Ure. 

AC 1-DIST, n. One who maintains the doctrine of acids. 

A-CIDI-TY, n. [Fr. acidité.] The quality of being sour; 
sourness ; tartness ; sharpness to the taste. 

AC'ID-NESS, ». The quality of being sour ; acidity. 

A-CIDU-LAX, a. Medicinal springs impregnated with sharp 
particles, 

A-CIDU-LATE, v. t. [L. acidulus.] To tinge with anacid ; 
to make acid in a moderate degree. 

A-CID U-LA-TED, pp. Tinged with an acid ; made slightly 


sour. 
ACID'U-LA-TING . Tinging with an acid. 
ACI-DULE, or A-CIDU-LUM, n. In chemistry, a com- 
pound salt, in which the alkaline base is supersaturated 


with acid. 

A-CIDU-LOUS, a. |L. acidulus.] Slightly sour ; sub-acid, 
or having an excess of acid. 

AC-I-NAC I-FORM, a. [L. acinaces.] In botany, formed 
like, or resembling a cimeter. 

ACINU-FORM, a. [L. acinus, a ne, and forma, 
shape.) Having the form of grapes ; being in clusters like 


rapes. 

ACT_NOSE, a Consisting of minute granular concretions. 

ACi-NOUS, § Kirwan, 

ACI-NUS, n. [L.] In botany, one of the small grains, which 
compose the fruit of the blackberry, &c. 

AC I-PEN-SER, a. In ichthyology, a genus of fishes. 

A-CIT'LI, 2. A name of the water hare. 

ACK ER, n. A ripple on the surface of the water; a curl. 
Fine mouid. 

pace NOW!, (ak-nv) v.t. To acknowledge ; to confess. 

« JONAORN, 

A€-KNOWL/EDGE, (ak-nol!-edge) v. t. 1. To own avow, 
or admit to be true, by a declaration of assent. 2. To own 
or notice with particular regard. 3. To own or confess, 
as implying a consciousness of guilt. 4. To own with 
assent ; to admit or receive with approbation. 5. To own 
with gratitude ; to own as a benefit. 6. To own or ad- 
mit to belong to. 7. To receive with respect. 8. To own, 
avow, or assent to an act in a legal form, to give it va- 


lidity. 

A€-KNOWLEDGED, pp. Owned; confessed; noticed 
with regard or titude ; received with approbation ; 
owned before authority. 

A€-KNOWL/EDG-ER, n. One who acknowledges. 

A€-KNOWL/EDG-ING, ppr Owning ; confessing ; approv- 


Ac-KNOWL/EDG-MENT, n. 1. The act of owning; con- 
fession. 2. The owning, with approbation, or in the true 
character. 3. Concession ; admission of the truth 3; a8 of 
a fact, position, or principle. 4. The owning of a benefit 
received, accompanied with gratitude. 5. A declaration 
or avowal of one’s own act, to give it legal validity. 

ACGME, (akimy) x. (Gr. axun.| The top, or highest point. 

ACNE, (ak/ny) n. [Gr.] A small, hard pimple or tubercle 

AC NESTIC ye f peda 

‘{S, x. A pert of the spine in quadru - 

A€/O, 2. A Mediterranean fish. ; 

t A-COLD, adv. Cold. Gomer. 

AG@O-LIN, x. A bird of the partridge kind. 

A-COL/O-THIST, ) x. [Gr. axoXovBew.] In the ancient 

AC'O-LYTE, church, a subordinate officer. 

ACO-NITE, x. [L. aconitum.] The herb wolf's bane ; and, 
tn portry, for poison in general. 

A-CON'TIAS, 2. (Gr. axuvrias.] 1. A species of serpent, 
calied dart-enake. 2. A comet or meteor resembling the 


serpent. 

A-€OP", adv. [¢ and cope.} At the top. Jonson. 

‘CORN, zn. {[Sax. ecern.] The seed or fruit of the oak 
A'CORN, v. 1. To pick up and feed on acorns. 
A‘CORNED, a. Furnished or loaded with acorns. 
A'ECO-RUS, 2. fu) 1. Aromatic calamus, sweet flag, or 

sweet rush.—2. In natural history, blue coral. 
AC€-0-TY-LE’DON. 2. A plant whose seeds have no side 


lobes. 

AC-0-TY-LED/O-NOUS, a. Having no side lobes. 

A-COUS'TIE, a. (Gr. axavortxs.] Pertaining to the ears, to 
the sense of hearing, or to the doctrine of sounds. 

A-COUSTIES, n. 1. The science of sounds, teaching their 
cause, nature, and phenomena.—2. In medicine, this term 
is sometimes used for remedies for deafness. 

AC-QUAINT, v. t. [old Fr. accointer.] 1. To make 
known ; to make fully or intimately known ; to make fa- 
miliar. 2. To inform ; to communicate notice to. 3. To 
acquaint one’s self, 9 to gain an intimate or particular 
knowledge of. 

A€E-QUAINT'ANCE, vn. 1. Famillar knowledge ; a state of 
being acquainted, or of having intimate or more than 
slight or superficial knowledge. 2. A person or persons 
well known ; usually, persons we have been accustomed 


Lene 


ed ; having pe 
AC-QUAIN’ 


A UI-ESCE!, (ak.que-esa’) v. ¢. 


t AC-QUTIET, v. 


10 ACR 


to see and converse with ; semetires, persons more alight. 
ly known.—Acquaintances, in the plural, is used as 
Hiied to indivi ee paren known ; but, more generally, 
acquaintance is for one or more.—Acquaintant, in a 
like sense, is not used. 

A€-QUAINT'ANCE-SHIP, x. The quality of being ac 

uainted. Chalmers. 

A€-QUAINT‘ED, pp. Known ; familiarly known ; inform- 

reonal know! i 

ING, ppr. Making known to; giving notice 

or information to. 


A€-QUEST’, x. [L. acquisitus.] 1. Acquisition 3. the thing 


ined. Bacon. 2. Conquest ; a place acquired by force 
i. [L. acyusesco.) 1. To 
rest satisfied, or apparently satisfied, or to rest without 
opposition and digcontent. 2. To assent to, upon convic- 

on.—Alcquiesced in, in & passive sense ; complied With ; 
submitted to without opposition. 


A€-QUI-ES/CENCE, x. A quiet assent ; a silent submis 


sion, or submission with apparent content. 


A€-QUI-ESCENT, a. Resting satisfied ; easy ; submitting ; 


disposed to submit. JoAnson. 


A€-QUI-ESCING, ppr. Quietly submitting ; resting con- 


tent. 

t. To render quiet. Shirley. 

A€-QUIRA-BLE, a. That may be acquired. 

AC-QUIRFE’, v. t. [L. acquirv.] To gain, by any means, 
something which is in a degree permanent, or which be- 
comes vested or inherent in the : 

AC€-QUTR'ED, (ak-quird') pp. Gained, obtained, or recety- 
ed feom art, labor, or other means, in distinction from 
those things which are bestowed by nature. 


A€-QUIRE MENT. n. The act of acquiring, or that which 


is acquired ; attainment. It is used in opposition to nat- 


A€-QUIR ER, zn. A person who acquires. 

A€-QUIRING, ppr. Gaining by labor, or other means, 
something that a degree of permanence in the pos- 
sesaor. 


AC-QUITRY, xn. Acquirement. Barrow. 


LOQULSITE a. Gained. Burton. 


A€-QUL-SI"TION, n. [L. acguisitio.] 1. The act of aequir- 
ing. 2. The thing acquired, or gained. 

AC-QUIS-1-TIVE, a. That is acquired ; acquired ; [but im- 

oper.) Walton, 

AC€-QUIS I-TIVE-LY, adv. Noting acquirement, with to 
or for following. Lilly. 

tA UIST’, xn. See Acquerst. Milton. 

A€-QUIT", v. t. [Fr. acquitter.] ‘To set free; to release or 
discharge from an obligation, accusation, guilt, censure, 
suspicion, or whatever lies upon a person as a charge 07 


duty. 

t AC-QUIT'MENT, n. The act of acquitting, or state of be- 
ing acquitted ; now superseded by acquittal. South. 

A€-QUIT'TAL, nr. A judicial setting free, or deliverance 
from the charge of an offense. 

A€-QUIT'ITANCE, nu. 1. A discharge or release from a 
debt. 2. The writing, which is evidence of a discharge ; 
a receipt in full, which bars a further demand. 

t A€-QUIT'TANCE, vc. t. To acquit. Shak. 

A€-QUIT'TED, pp. Set free, or judicially discharged from 
an accusation ; released from a debt, duty, obligation, 
charge, or suspicion of guilt. 

Aca PTTiNG, pyr. Setting free from accusation ; releas- 
ing from a charge, obligation, or suspicion of guilt. 

t A-CRASE’, or PACEAZE, v.t. 1. To make crazy ; w 
infatuate. 2. To impair; to destroy. 

AC'RA-SY, n. (Gr. axpacia.] In medical authors, an excess 
or predominancy of one quality above another, in mix- 
ture, or in the human constitution. Bailey. 

ACRE, (alker) x. (Sax. acer, acera, or ecer.] A quantity 
of land, containing 160 square rods or perches, or 4840 


square yards. 
A'ERED, (a/kerd) a. Possessing acres or landed property. 


Pope. 

ACID, a. Sa acre; L. acer.] Sharp; pungent ; bitter ; 
sharp or biting to the taste ; acrimonious. 

A€'RID-NESS, n. A sharp bitter, pungent quality. 

A€-RI-MO!NI-OUS, a. 1. Sharp ; bitter ; corrosive ; abound- 
ing with acrimony. 2. Figuratively, severe ; sarcastic; 
applied to anon e or temper. 

A€-RI-MO/NI-OUS-LY, adv. 
ness. 

A€'RI-MO-NY, a. [L. acrimonia.] 1. Sharpness ; a quality 
of bodies which oe dissolves, oF Neuere Cee 
2. Figuratirely, sharpness or severity of temper ; bitter 
ness of expression proceeding from anger, ill-nature, or 
petulance. 

A€’RI-SY, x. (Gr. a and cprots.) A state or condition of 
which no right judgment can formed ; that of which 
no choice ts made ; matter in dispute ; injudiciousnees 

Little used.] Bailey. 

AC/RI-TUDE, n. [Sre Acaip.] An acrid quality ; bitterness 

to the tnate ; biting heat. 


With sharpness or bitter- 
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t ACRI-TY, nx. Sharpness , cagerness. 
A€-RO-A-MAT'IE, o. (Gr. axpoaparcxos.) Abstruse ; per- 
taining to deep learning. 


AC€-RU-AT'IE, a. (Gr. axpoarixos.] Abstruse ; pertaining 
to deep learning ; and opposed to ezoteric. 

A€-RO-CE-RAU'NI-AN, a. [Gr. axpa and xepavvus.] An 
epithet applied to certain mountains, between Epirus and 

iflyricum. 

A-CRO MI-ON, x. (Gr. pra and 
upper part of the spine of the scapula. 

A-€CRONIE a. (Gr. axpos and vvf.] In astronomy, a 

A-CRONII-GAL, | term applied to the riaing of a star at 
sunset, or its setting at sunrise. 

A-CRON'-€AL-LY, adv. In an acronical manner ; at the 
rising or setting of the sun. 

A€’RO-SPIRE, 2. Be axpos and oxapa.) A shoot or 
sprout of a seed. Mortimer. 

A€’RO-SPIRED, a. Having a sprout, or having sprouted at 
both ends. Mortimer. 

A-E€ROSS, prep. 1. From side to side, opposed to along, 
which is in the direction of the length ; athwart ; quite 
over ; as, a bridge is laid across a river. 2. Intersect- 
ing ; passing over at any angle ; as, a line pasaing acruss 
another. 

A-CROS'TIE, 2. (Gr. axpa and oriyos.} A composition in 
verse, in which the first letters of the lines, taken in or- 
der, form the name of a person, kingdon, city, &e. 

A-CROSTIE, a. That relates to, or contains an acrostic. 

A-CROYTIE-AL-LY, adr. In the manner of an acrostic. 

A€-RO-TE-LEO'TIE, x. (Gr. axpos and reAsurn.}] Among 
ecclesiastical writers, an appellation given to any thing 
added to the end of a psalm, or hymn. 

A€/RO-TER. n. (Gr. axporno.] In architecture, a small 
pedestal, usually without a base. 

A€-RO-THY M‘I-ON, n. (Gr. axpos and 6vyos.] Among phy- 
sicians, a species of wart, with a narrow basis and broad 
top, having the color of thyme. It is called thymus. 

ACT, v. i. (Gr. ayw, L. ago.) 1. To exert power ; as, the 
stomach acts upon food. 2. To be in action or motion ; 
to move. 3. To behave, demean, or conduct, as in 
morals, private duties, or public offices.—To act up ¢, is 
to maa in action ; to fulfil, or perform a correspondent 
action. 

ACT, v.t. 1. To perform ; to represent a character on the 
stage. 2. To feign or counterfeit. (Jmproper.] Dryden. 
3. To put in motion ; to actuate ; to regulate movements. 

Obs.) Locke. 

ACT, 7». 1. The exertion of power ; the effect, of which 
power exerted is the cause. 2. That whica |s done ;a 
deed, exploit, or achievement, whether good or ill. 3. 
Action ; performance ; production of effects; as, an act 
of charity. 4. A state of reality or rea] existence, as op- 

to a possibility. 5. In general, act denotes actiun 
completed ; but, preceded by in, it denotes incomplete ac- 
tion. 6. A part or division of a play, to be performed with- 
out interruption ; after which the action is suspended to 
ive respite to the performers. 7. The result of public 
eliberation, or the decision of a prince, legislative body, 
council, court of justice, or magistrate ; a decree, edict, 
law, judgment, resolve, award, determination ; as, an act 
of beanie amare, in English universities, is a thesis 
maintained in public, by a candidate for a degree.—Act 
of faith, auto da fe, in Catholic countries, is a solemn 
ay held by the Inquisition, fur the punishment of here- 
tics 


ics. 
A€T'ED, pp. Done; performed; represented on the 


stage. 

A€ITL_AN, a. Relating to Actium. 

ACTING, ppr. Doing ; performing ; behaving ; represent- 
ing the character of another. 

A€T'ING, n. Action; act of performing a part of a 
play. 

A€-TIN'O-LITE, 2. foe axriy and AcOos.] A mineral, 
straAdlstein, nearly allied to homblend. 

A€-TIN-O-LIT'I€, a. Like or pertaining to actinolite. 

AC'TION, n. [L. actio.] 1. Literally, a driving ; hence, the 
state of acting or moving ; exertion of power or force, an 
when one body acts on another. 2. An act ortbing done ; 
a deed.—3. [In mechanics, agency ; operation; driving 
impulse ; effort of one body upon another.—4. [n ethics, 
the external signs or expression of the sentiments of a 
moral agent ; conduct ; behavior ; demeanor.—5. In poe- 
try, a series of events, called also the sudject or fable.—h. 
In oratory, gesture or gesticulation ; the external deport- 
ment of the speaker.—7. In physiology, the motions or 
functions of the body, vital, animal and natural.—8. In 
law a suit or process, by which a demand is made of a 

ht; aclaim made beforea tribunal. 9. In some coun- 
es of Europe, action is a share in the capital stock of 

a company, or in the public funds, equivalent to our term 
share; and consequently, in a more general sense, to 
stocks.—10. In painting and sculpture, the attitude or po- 


-] In anatomy, the 


ACJ 


sition of the several parts of the body, by which they seem 
to be actuated by passions 11. Battle; fight; engage- 
ment between troops in wa., whether on land or water. 

A€'TION-A-BLE, a. That will bear a suit, or for which an 
action at law may be sustained. 

AC!/TION-A-BLY, adv. In a manner that subjects to lel 

rocess. 

AOTION-A-BY, or AOPTION-IST, x. In Europe, a propri- 
etor of stock in a trading company ; one who owns actions 
or shares of stock. 

t A€-TI-TA'TIUN, x. Action quick and frequent. 

t AC'TI-VATE, v. a. To make active. 

ACTIVE, a. [L. activus; Fr. actif.) 1. That has the 
power or quality of acting ; that contains the principle 
of action, independent of any visible external force. 2. 
Having the power of quick motion, or disposition to move 
with speed ; nimble; lively ; brisk; agile. 3. Busy ; 
constantly engaged inaction. 4. Requiring action or ex- 
ertion ; practical ; operative ; producing real effects ; 0)- 

ed to speculutive ; as, the active duties of life. 

ACT'IVE-LY, adv. In an active manner ; by action ; nim- 


bly 5 briskly 

ACTIVE-NESS, n. The quality of being active ; the facal- 
ty of Secunia 

AQTIVILTY, 


quickness of motion. 

n. The quality of being Active ; the active 

faculty ; nimbleness ; agility ; also the habit of diligent 
and oo pursuit of business. 

t ACT'LESS, a. Without spirit ; insipid. 

A€T'OR, n. 1. He that acts or performs ; an active agent 
2. He that represents a character, or acts a part in a play: 
astage-player. 3. Among civilians, an advocate or proc 
tor in civil courts or causes. 

AC€T'RESS, n. A feinale who acts or performs, and espe- 
cially on the stage or in a play. 

A€T'U-AL, a. [Fr. actuel.) 1. Real or effective, or that 
exists truly and absolutely. 2. Existing in act ; real; in 
0 ition to speculative. 

A€T-U-AL'LTY, nu. Reality. Harceis. 

A€T'U-AL-LY, adv. In fact; really ; in truth. 

t ACT'U-AL-NESS, n. The quality of being actual. 

A€TIU-A-RY, a. (L. actuarius.) A register or clerk. 

A€T'U-ATE, a. Put in action. [Little used.) 

AC€CT'U-ATE, v. t. To put into action ; to move or incite to 
action. 

ACT'U-A-TED 

A€TIU-A-TING 


tion. 

A€T-U-A'TION, ». The state of being put in action; ef 
fectual operation. Glanrilir, 

t ACT'U-OSE, a. Having strong powers of action. 

A€T/US, x. Among the Romans, a measure in building 
equal to 120 Roman feet. 

A€'U-ATE, ». t. (L. ie Tosharpen ; to make pungent 
or corrosive. [Little used.) Harvey. 

t AC/U-ATE, a. Sharpened. Ashmole. 

A€-U-BENE!, n. A star of the fourth magnitude. 

A€-U-I"TION, n. The sharpening of medicines to tn 
crease their effect. 

t A-ECU'-TY, n. Sharpness. Perkins. 

A-CO'ILE-ATE, a. [L. aculews.] 1. In botany, having 
rickles, or sharp points; pointed.—2. In zoology, hav- 
ng a sting. 

A-€UW/LE-I, ». [L.) In botany and toology, prickles or 
spines. 

A€'U-LON, ) x. (Gr. axvdos.] The fruit or acorn of the 

A€'U-LOS, ilex, or scarlet oak. 4 ; 

A-€U'MEN, rn. [L.}] A sharp point; and, figuratively, 
quickness of rccption. the faculty of nice discrimina- 


tion. 
A-€0'MI-NATE, a. [L. acuminatus.] Ending ip a sbarp 
point; pointed. 
A-€C'MI-NA-TED, a. Sharpened to a point. 
A-€0-MI-NA‘TION, ». A sharpening ; termination in a 


sharp point. 
A€- PUNE TURE, n. [L. acus and punctura.} Among the 
Chinese, a surgical operation, performed by pricking the 
art affected with a needle. 

AC'U-RU, n. In India, a fragrant aloe-wood. 

AVEUS, vn. (L.] 1. The needle-fish, or gar-fish. 2. The 
ammodyte or sand eel. 3. The oblong cimez. 
A-€OTE!, a. (L. acutus.] 1. Sharp at the end, ending in a 
sharp point ; opposed to blunt or obtuse. 2. Figuranrely, 
applied to mental powers ; penetrating ; having nice disa- 
cernment ; perceiving or using minute distinctions , ap- 
d to dull or stud. 3. Applied to the senses: avs 
g nice or quick sensibility ; susceptible of slight im- 
ions ; having power to feel or perceive small objects. 
. An acute disease is one which is attended with vio- 
lent symptoms, and comes speedily to a crisis, as a 
pleurisy ; opposed to chronic. 5. An acute accent is that 
which elevates or sharpens the voice. —6. In music, acute 
is applied to a tone which is sharp, or high ; opposed to 
are.—7. In botany, ending in an acute angle. 
-ENTE', v. t. To render the accent acute 


pp. Put in action ; incited to action. 
> ppr. Putting in action; inciting to ac- 


t 
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a-COTHLY, ade. Sharply ; keenly ; w'th nice diserimina- 
tion. 

A-c OTE NESS, x. 1. Sharpness. 2. The faculty of nice 
Gecerniuent or par aii » applied lo the senses, or the 
tadersiunding. 3. Sharpness, or elevation of soand. 4. 
V tence of a diseuse. 

A-CU-TIA'TOR, nv. fi the middle ages, a person whose of- 
fice was to sharpen instruments. 

AD. A Latin preposition, signifying to.—d hominem, to 
the mun, in logic, an argument, adapted to touch the pre- 
judices of the person addressed.—/d inquirendum, in law 
a judicial writ, commanding inquiry to be made. Ad 
finty ay [L.] at pleasare.—4d valorem, according to the 
value, In commerce and finance. 

tAD-AET, c.t. [L. adage.] To drive ; to compel. 

AD'AGE, n. [(L. adagium, or adagiv.] A verb, an old 
saying, which has obtained credit by long use; a wise 
observation, handed down from antiquity. 

t A-DA'GI-AL, a. Proverbial. Barrow. 

A-DA GIO, a, [[t.] In musc, a slow movement.—As an 
adverb, Blow Ws leisurely, and with grace. 

ADAM, a. (in Heb. Ch. Syr. Eth. Ar., Man.) Primarily, the 
rame of the human species, mankind , appropriate/y, the 
first man, the progenitor of the human race. 

ADIAM’S AP-PLE. A species of citron, [sce Citron ;j also 
the prominent part of the throat. 

AD AM’S NIEEE-DLE. The popular name of the plant yucca. 

AD/A-MANT, n. [Gr. adapas ; L. adamas.}] A very hard or 
impenetrable stone ; a name given to the diamond and 
other substances of extreme hardness. 

AD-A-MAN-TE’AN, a. Hard as adamant. Milton. 

AD-A-MAN!'TINE, a. Made of adamant; baving the quali- 
tives of adamant; that cannot be broken, dissulved, or 

netrated. 
AM-I€, a. Pertaining to Adam. 

ALYAM-ITES. In church history, a sect of visionaries, who 
pretended to establish a state of innocence, and, like 
Adam, went naked. 

AD-AM-IT‘I€, a. Like the Adamites. Taylor. 

AD-AN-SCYNI-A, n. Ethiopian sour gourd, monkey’s bread, 
or African calabash-tree. 

A-DAPT, v. t. (Sp. adaptar ; L. ad and apto.] To make 
suitable ; to fit or suit ; as, to adapt an instrument to its 


uses. 
A-DAP-TA-BIL/I-TY, x. The quality of adaptation. 
A-DAPT’A-BLE, a. That may be adapted. 
AD-AP-TA'TION, x. The act of making suitable, or the 

state of being suitable, or fit ; fitness. 
A-DAPT'ED, pp. Suited ; made suitable; fitted. 
A VAPT'ER. See ApvopTsah. 

A-DAPTING, ppr. Suiting; making fit. 
A-DAP'TION, n, Adaptation ; the act of fitting. 

A-DAPT'NESS, n. A state of being fitted. 

IDAR, a. A Hebrew month, answering to the latter part 

of February and the beginning of March. 

A-DAR'CE, n. (Gr. udapens.] A saltish concretion on reeds 
and in marshy grounds in Galatia. 

A-DXARICON, x. In Jewish antiquity, a gold coin. 

A-DAK/ME, ». A Spanish weight, the sixteenth of an 
ounce. 

ADYA-TIS, n. A rouslin or tes of cotton cloth from India. 

A-DAUNT", ». t. To subdue. 

A-DAW'!, v. t. To daunt ; to subject. Spenser. __ 
A-DAYS!, adv. On or in days ; as in the phrase, now adays. 
ADD, v. t. (L.. addv.] 1. To set or put together, join, or 

unite, as one thing or sum to another, in an aggregate. 

2. To unite in idea or consideration ; to subjoin. 3. To 

incrense number. 4. To augment. 

t AD-CUR!/PO-RATE, v. t. To unite one body with another. 
ADI A- BLE, a. That may be added. 
AD-DECI-MATE, v. t. [L. ad and decimus.] To take, or 
to ascertain tithes. 
ADDED, pp. Joined in place, in sum, in mass or aggregate, 
in number, in idea, or consideration; united ; put to- 
ether. 
AD -DEEM!, v. ¢. To award ; to sentence. | Little used.] 
AD-DEN'DUM, n.(L.) plu. Appenpa. An addition or an 
appendix to a work. 
ADDER, 2. (Sax. aetter or aettur.) A venomous serpent or 
viper, of several species, 
ADDER-FLY, 2. A name of the dragon-fly. 
AD'DER?’S-GRXSS, ». A plant about which serpents Jurk. 
ADDER’S-TONGUE, n. A plant whose seeds are produced 
on n spike resembling a serpent’s tongue. 
ADDER’S-WORT, n. Snakeweed, so named from its sup- 
virtue in curing the bite of ay lv 
AD-DI-BIL/I-TY, 2. The possibility of being added. 
ADDI-BLE, a. That may be added. Locke. 
*ADIDICE. See Anz. 
AD-DIET', a. Addicted. [Not much nxed.] 
AD-DIET", v. ¢. [L. addico.] To apply one’s self habitua)- 
ly ; to devote e and attention by customary or constant 
ractice ; sometimes in a good sense, but more usually ina 
ad one 


Smite 
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AD-DI€T'ED, pp. Devoted by customary practice 

ar i las .ESS, ». The quality or state of being ed 

icted. 

AD-DICTYING, ppr. Devoting time and atteation ; prac 
ticing customarily. 

AD-Dic'TION, n. 1. The act of devoting or giving up in 
practice ; the state of being devoted. 2. Among the Ru- 
mans, @ making over goods to another by sale or legal 
sentence ; also an assignment of debtors in service to 

Pa creditors. 

ING, ppr. Joining ; putting together ; increasing. 

AD-DIT'!A-MENT, n. Nhe cdatamenrans) ” An addition: or 
rather the thing added, as furniture in a house ; any ma- 
terial mixed with the principal ingredient in a compound 

Little used 

DITION, x. (L. additio.] 1. The aet of adding 
posed to subtraction or diminution. 2. Any thing added, 
whether material or immaterial.—3. In arithmetic, the 
uniting of two or more numbers in one sum.—4. In law, 
a title annexed to a inan’s name, to show his rank, occu 
pation, or place of residence.—5. In music, a dot at the 
side ofa note, to lengthen its sound one half.—6. In her 
aldry, something added to a coat of as a mark ol 
honor.—7. In destilling, any thing added to the wash or 
liquor in a state of fermentation.—s. In popular language, 
an advantage, ornament, improvement. 

AD-DI"'TION-AL, a. That is added. It is wsed by Bacon 
for addition ; but improperly. 

AD-DWTION-AL-LY, adr. By wny of addition. 

t AD-DI* TION-A-RY, a. That may be added. 

ADD'I-TIVE, a. That may be added. 

ADD|-TO-RY, a. That adds, or may add. 

ADDLE, a. [W. hady!.} In @ morbid state ; putrid ; appl 
ed toeggs. Hence, barren, producing nothing. Dryden. 

aS pate » corrupt, putrid, or barren. 

ADDLE-PA-TED, , } a. Having empty brains. 

ADD'LINGS, x. plu. ings ; wages received for work 
Cheshire, Eng. 

AD-DOOM!, v. t. See Doom. To adjudge. 

AD-DORSED, a. In heraldry, having the backs turned to 
each other, as beasts. 

AL-DRESS, cr. ¢t. [Fr. adresser.] 1. To prepare ; to make 
suitable dispositions for. 2. To direct words or discourse ; 
to apply to by words. 3. To direct in writing, as a letter ; 
or to direct and transmit. 4. To present an address, as @ 
letter of thanks or congratulation, a petition, or a testimo- 
ny of respect. 5. To court or make suit as a lover.—6. In 
commerce, to consign or intrust to the care of another, as 
agent or factor. 

AD-DRESS!, xn, 1. A speaking to; verbal laces de a 
forma) manner of speech. 2. A written or formal appli- 
cation ; a message of respect, congratulation, thanks, pe- 
tition, &c. ; as, an address of thanks. 3. Manner of ae 
ing to another ; as, a man of pleasing address. 4. Court- 
ship; more generally in the plural, addresses. 5. Skill; 
dexterity ; skilful management. 6. Direction ofa letter 
including the name, title, and place of residence of the 

raon for whom it is intended. 
-DRESS'ED, (ad-drest!) pp. Spoken or applied to; dt 
rected ; courted ; consi ned. 

AD-DRESSER, n. One who addresses or petitions. 

AD-DREXS ING, ppr. Speaking or applying to ; directing, 
courting ; consigning. 

AD-DCCE!, ¢. t. [L. adduco.] 1. To bring forward, present, 
or offer. 2. To cite, name, or introduce. 

AD-DO CED, (ad-diste') pp. Brought forward ; cited; al- 
ledged in argument. 

AD-DU'CENT, a. Bringing forward, or together: a word 
applied to those muscles of the body which pull one part 
towards another. 

AD-NC'CI-BLE, a. That may be adduced. 

AD-DO‘CING, ppr. Bringing forward ; citing in argument 

AD-DUE'TION, n. The act of bringing forward, 

AD-DUE'TIVE, a. That brings forward. 

AD-DUE'TOR, n. [L.] A muscle which draws one part of 
the body towards another. 

t AD-DULCE!, (ad-duis) ». t. [L. ad and dulcis.) To 
sweeten. Bacon. 

ADER, a. An Egyptian weight of 210 okes. Freyc. 

AD-F-LAN-TA'DO, n. [Spanish.] A governor of a prov- 
ince ; a Jieutenant governor. 

ADE- LING, n. A title of honor, given by our Saxon ances 
tora to the children of princes, and to young nobles. It is 
composed of adel, or rather ethel, the Teutonic term for 
noble, lustrous, and ling, young, posterity. 

ADE-LITE, ». Adelites or Almoganens, in Spain, were 
conjurers, whu predicted fortunes, 

A-DEMP’TION, an. [L. adimo.] In the civil law, the revoca- 
tion of a grant, donation, or the like. 

AD-E NOG/KA-PHY, n. (Gr. adnv and -) That 
of anatomy which iG of the ee oe 

ADE-NOID, a. [Gr. adny and cedos.) In the form of a 
gland ; glandiform ;, giandulous. 
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ADE NO TOG Tens «. Pertaining to the doctrine of the 
giands. 

AD-E-NOL/O-GY, x. (Gr. adgv and doyos.) In anatomy, 
the doctaine of the , thelr nature, and their uses. 
AD E-NOS, 2. A of cotton, from Aleppo, called also 

Riarine cotton. 


A-DEPT , x. [L. adeptus.] One fully skilled or wall versed 


in apy art. 

ROBE h a skilled ; completely versed or acquainted 
with. Boyle. 

tf A-DEPTION, s. [L. adeptio.} An obtaining ; acquire- 
ment. Bacon. 

ADIE-QUA-CY, a. [L. edequatys.] The state or quality of 
being equal to, ate, or sufficient ; a sufficiency 
for a particwar . War ia Disguise. 

ADE-QUATE. a. Equal; proportionate ; correspondent 
to; fully sufficient. 

t ADE-QUATE, ». ¢. To resemble exactly. Shelford. 

AD'E-QUATE-LY, adv. In an adequate mamner ; in exact 
proportion ; in a degree equal to the object. 

AD'E-QUATE-NESS, x. The state of being adequate ; just- 
ness of proportion or representation. 

AN-E-QUA‘TION, n. Adequateness. Bp. Barlow. 
AD-ES-POT'I€, a. Not absolute ; not despotic. 

AD-ES.SE-NA/RI-ANS, n. [L. adesse.] In church history, 
a sect who hold the real presence of Christ’s body in the 
eucharist, but not by transubstantiation. 

AD-FECTED, a. In algebra, compounded ; consisting of 
different ers of the unknown quantity. Batley. 

AD-FIL/I-A-TED, a. Adopted as a son. e AFFILIATE. 

AD-FIL-1-A‘TION,. 2. [L. ad and flius.] A Gothic custom, 
by which the chifdren of a former marriage are put upon 
the same footing with those of a succeeding one. 

AD-HERE,, ev. if adhareo.) 1. To stick to, as glutinous 
substances, or by natura) growth. 2 To be joined, or 


held in contact; to cleave to. 3. Figuratively, te hold 
to, be attached, or remain fixed, either b pero union 
on. 4. To be 


or conformity of faith, principle, or opin 
slg 3 to hold together as the parta of a system. 
Wak, 

AD-HE/RENCE, xn. 1. The quality or state of sticking or 
adhering. 2. Figuratirely, a being fixed in attachment ; 
fidelity ; steady attachment. 

AD-HPREN-C ,”. The same as adherence. 

OE RENT a. Sticking, uniting, as glue or wax ; unit- 
ed with. 

AD-HE'RENT, n. The person who adheres ; one who fol- 
lows a leader, party, or profession ; a follower, or parti- 
sin ; a believer in a particular faith or church. 

AD-HE/RENT-LY, adv. In an adherent manner. 

AD-HE!/RER, 2. One that adheres ; an adherent. 

AD-H#ISION, (ad-hé-zhun) 2. (L. adheno.] 1. The act 
or state of sticking, or being united and attached to. Ad- 
hesion is generally used in a jiteral, adicrence in a met- 
aphorica] sense. 2. Sometimes, figuratively, adherence, 
union, or steady attachment ; opinion. 

AD-HE'SIVE, a. Sticky ; tenacious, as glutinous subetan- 
ces; apt or tending to adhere. 

AD-HF'SIVE-LY, adv. Ln an adhesive manner. 

AD-H#'SIVE-NESS, n, The quality of sticking or adhering ; 
stickiness ; tenacity. 

AD-HIBI'IT, v. t. [L. adhibeo.] To use, or apply. [Rarely 


ager 

AD-HI-BI“TION, n. Application ; use. 

ADHIL, n. A star of the sixth magnitude. 

AD-HOR-TA'TION, n. [L. adhortatio.] Advice. 

AD-HORT'A-TO-RY, a. [L. adhortor.) Advisory ; con- 
taining counsel or warning. 

f AD-T-APHO-RACY, n. Indifference. 

AD-1-APH O-RIBTS, n. (Gr. adsagopos.] Moderate Luther- 
ans ; a name given, in the sixteenth century, to certain 
men that followed Metancthon. 

AD-I-APH'O-ROUS, a. Indifferent ; neutral. 

t AD-1-APH’O-RY, n. Indifference ; ee. 

A-DIE™, (a-da ) adr. [ Fr. d dieu, to God.) | Farewell ; an 
expression of kind wishes at tne parting of friends. 

Pee , ». A farewell, or commendation to the care of 
rod, 

AD-(-POC'E-RATE, r. t. To convert into adipocere. 

AD-I-POC-E-RA TION, 2. The act or process of being 
changed into adipocere. 

AD-{1-PO-CERE, » [L. adeps and cera.) A soft, unctuous or 
waxy substance. 

ADI-POSE, ) a. [L. adiposus.] Pat; as, the adipose mem- 

AT¥?-POUS brane. 

ADMIT, 2. UL. aditus.] An entrance or passage ; a term in 
mining, used to denote the opening. 

t AD-1"TION, n. The act of going to another. 

AD-IXCEN-CY, n. (1. adjuceo.} The atate of lying close 
or contiguous ; 2 bordering upon, or lying next to. 

AD-.JA'CENT, a. Lying near, clase, or contigueus ; bor-ler- 


ing upon. 
ADJACENT, x. That which ts next to, or contiguous. 
Locke. [Little used.] 


* See Synopsis. MOVE, BOOK, DOVE :—BULL, UNITE. 
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AD-JE€T , v. ¢. (L. adjicio.}] Toadd or as one thing 
to another. Hiackrighee ] et: 

AD-JEC'TION, x. Tne act of adding, or thing added. 
Brown. | Little used.) 

ADJE€-TYTIOUS, a. Added. Parkhurst. 

ADJEE€-TIVE, n. In grammar, a word used with a noun, 
to express a quality of the thing named, or something at- 
tributed to it, or to limit or de sieatioy ad to specify or de- 
scribe a thing, as distinct from ing else. it a call- 
ed also an attributive or attribute. 

ADIJEC-TIVE-LY, udv. In the manner of an adjective 
as, a word is used adj tively. 

AD-JOIN!, v. t. (Fr. adjoindre.} To join or unite to ; to put 
to, by placing in contact ; to unite, by toget 
with a joint, mortise, or knot. Seo Jorn. 

AD-JOIN!, v. i. To lie or be next to, or in contact ; to be 
contiguous. 

t AD-JOIN'ANT, a. Contiguous to. Carew. 

AD-JOIN'‘ED, (ad-joind') pp. Joined to ; united 

ADJOINING, rr Joining to; adjacent ; contiguous. 

AD-JOUBN|, (ad-jurn)) ». t. pr. F eepal Literally, to 
put off, or defer to another day ; but now used to denote 
a formal intermission Of business, a puting off to any fa- 
ture meeting of the same body, and appropriately used of 
pare bodies, or private commissioners, intrusted with 

usiness, 

AD-JOUKN!, v. & = To suspend business for a time ; as from 
one day to another, or for a jonger period. 

AD-JOURN'ED, (ad-jurnd!) pp. I. Put off, delayed, or de 
ferred for a limited time. 2. Asan adjective, existing a 
held by adjournment. 

AD-JOURN'ING, ppr. Deforring ; suspending for a time 


closing a session. 

ADJOURNMENT, n. 1. The act of adjourning. 2. The 
putting off till another day or time specified, or sithout 
day. 3. The time or interval during which a public body 
delors business ; as, during an oh ai ager But a sus- 
pension of business, between the forming of a house and 
an adjournment for refreshment, is called a recess. In 
Great Britain, the close of a sesswn of parliament is called 
8 prorogation ; as the close of a parliament is a disvolu- 


ton, 

AD-JUDGE!, v. t. "Fr. adjuger.] To decide, or determine, 
in the case of a controverted question ; to decree by a ju 
dicial opinion. 

AD-JUDG'‘ED, (ad-judjd') pp. Determined by judicial opin- 
jon ; decreed | sentenced. 

AD-J UDGIING, ppr. Determining by judicial opinion ; sen- 


tencing. 
AD-JUDG'MENT, 1. The act of Ju 
AD-JO'DI-CATE, . t. [L. adjudico. 
and determine, as a court. 
AD-JO'DI-CATE, v. i. To try and determine judicially. 
AD-JO'DI-€A-TED, pp. Adjudged ; tried and decided. 
AD-JO DI-CA-TING, ppr. Adjudging ; trying and deter. 


mining. 

AD-JU_DI-CA TION, x. 1. The act of adjudging ; the act 
or process of trying and determining judicially. 2. A ju- 
dicial sentence ; judgment or decisiun of a court. 

tAD JU-GATE, ov. t. To yoke to. 

t ADJU-MENT, an. [L. adjumentum.] Help ; enpport. 

ADJUNCT, n. (L. adjunctus.] 1. Something added to an- 
other, but not essentially a part of it.—2. In metaphysics, 
a quality of the body or the mind, whether natural or ac- 
quired: In grammar, words added to illustrate or am- 
plify the force of other words. Adjunct has been used for 
a colleague, but rarely. Wotton. 

ADJUNE€ET, a. Added to or united with; as, an adjunct 


rofeasor. 

ADJUNE'TION, n. The act of joining ; the thing joined. 

AD-JUNE€'TIVE, a. Joining ; having the quality of joining 

AD-JUNE€ TIVE, n. That which In joined. 

AD-JUNE€'TIVE-LY, adr. In an adjunctive manner. 

AD-JUNET'LY, adv. In connection with ; consequently. 

AD-JU-RA'TION, n. [. The act of adjuring ; a solemn 
charging on oath, or under the penalty of a curse. 2. 
The form of oath. Addisen. 

AD-JORE', v. t. [L. ee ie 1. To charge, bind, or comn- 
mand on oath, or under the penalty of a curse, 2 To 
charge earnestly nnd solemnly, on pain of God’s wrath. 
3. To conjure ; to charge, urge, or summon with solein- 
nity. Miltun, 

AD-JTRIED, (ad-jard!) pp. Charged on oath, or with a de- 
nunciation of God’s wrath ; solemnly urged. 

AD-JOR/ER, 7». One that adjures ; one that exacts an oath 

AD-JORIING, 7. Charging on oath, or on the penalty of a 
curse ; beseeching with sclemnity. 

AD-JUST’, c. t. (Sp. ajustar.] 1. To make exact ; to fit ; 
to make correspondent, or conformabe. Sirift 2. To 
put in order; to reguiate or reduce to aystem, 3. To 
make accurate ; to settle or bring to a antistactory atate 
ao that parties are ngreea in the result, 

ADJUSTS ED, pa, Made esaer or conformable ; reduced to 
aright form or standard | settled, 


; sentence. 
o adjudge ; tu try 
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ADM 
AD~! JU8T'ER, n. A person who adjusts ; taat which regu- 


lates. \ 
AD-JUST" NG, ppr. Reducing to due form ; fitting; mak- 

ing exact or correspondent , setding. 

AD-JUST’MENT, n. The act of adjusting ; regulation ; a 
re ducing to just form or order ; a g fi. or conforma- 
ble , settlement. 

AD'JU-TAN-CY, n. The office of an adjutant ; skilful ar- 
rangement. Burke. 

ADJU-TANT, n. [L. adjutans.] In military affairs, an of- 
ficer whose business is to assist the major by receiving 
and communica orders.—Adjutant-general, in an ar- 
my, is the chief adjutant. 

t AB-IOTE!, v.t. To help. B. Jonson. 

AY JO‘TOR, x A Dee [ Little used.) 

t ApJ U-TO-RY, a. elping. 

t AD-JU'TRIX, 2. “he who helps. 

*ADJO'VANT, a. geet, Arn Howell. 

* ADJUVANT, ». An asaistant. 

*ADJU'VATE, v. t. To help. 

AD-LE-GA TION, n. (L. ad and legatio.) In the public Lew 
of the German emovire, a right clai by the states, of 
joining their own rs with thoee of the emperor, in 

ublic treaties. 

AD-LO-€C0' TION, 2. See ALLocution. 

AD-MEAS/URE, (ad-mezbtur) v.¢. 1. To measure or as- 
certain dimensions, size, or capacity ; used for measure. 
2. To eae ; to assign to each claimant his right. 

an ee URED, (ad-mezh'ard) pp. Measured ; appor- 

ned. 

AD-MEAS/URE-MENT, x. 1. The measuring of dimen- 
sions by a rule. 2 The measure of a thing, or dimen- 
sions ascertained. 3. The adjustment of proportion, or 
ascertainment of shares, as of dower or pasture he { in 
common. Blackstone. 

AD-MEAS/UR-ER, n. One that admeasures. * 

AD-MEAS/UR-ING, ppr. Measuring ; apportioning. 

AD-M EN-SU-RA'TION. ia equivalent to admeasurement, 
bat not much used. 

A J-ME'TI-ATE, vo. t. To measure. 

AD-MIN'I-€LE, 2x. [L. adminiculum.] Help ; support. 
AD-MI-NIO&U-LAR, a. Supplying help ; helpful. 
AD-MIN'IS-TER, v. t. [L. administro.] 1. ‘To act as min- 

wter or chief agent, in managing public affairs, under 

laws or a constitution of government, as a king, presi- 
dent, or other supreme officer. 2. To dispense ; as, to 
administer justice or the sacrament. 3. To afford, give, 
or furnish ; as, to administer relief. 4. ‘I'o give, as an 
oath ; to cause to swear according to law. 

AJ-MINIS-TER, v. i. 1. To contribute ; 
supplies ; to add something. 2. To perfo 
administrator. 

4D-MIN‘IS-TERED, pp. Executed ; managed ; governed ; 
afforded ; River , dispensed. 

AD-MIN-IS-TR/RI-AL, a. Pertaining to administration, or 
to the executive part of government. 

AD-MINIS-TER-ING, . Executing ; carrying into ef- 

; giving ; dis RAE. 

AD-MIN'IS-TRA-B KE, a. Capable of administration. 

AD-MIN‘IS-TRATE, in the place of administer, has been 
weed, but is not well authorized. ; 

AD-MIN-IS-TRA'TION, nw. 1. The net of administering ; 
direction ; management ; government of public affairs ; 
the conducting of any office or employment. 2. The ex- 
ecutive part of government, consisting in the exercise of 
the constitutional and legal powers, the general superin- 
tendence of national affairs, and the enforcement of laws. 
3. The persons, collectively, who are intrusted with the 
execution f Inws, and the superintendence of public af- 
fairs. 4. Vispensation ; distribution ; exhibition ; as, the 
administration of justice. 5. The mannageinent of the 
estate of an intestate person, under acommission from the 
proper authority. 6. The power, office, or commission of 
aa administrator. Blackstone. 

AL-MIN'IS-TRA-TIVE, a. That administers, or by which 
one administers. 

Av-MIN-IS-TRA‘TOR, n. 1. A man who, by virtue of a 
commission from the Jecpet authority, has the charge of 
the goods and estate of one dying without a will. 2. One 
who administers, or who directs, manages, distributes, or 
dispenses laws and rites.—3. In Scots lai, a tutor, cura- 
tor, or guardian. 

AD-MIN-IS-TRA TOR-SHIP, n. The office of an adminis- 
trator. 

AD-MIN-IS-TRA'TRIX, «. A female who administers upon 
the estate of an intestate ; also a female who administers 

vernment. 

AD-MI-RA-BILJI-TY, «. The quality of being admirable. 

ADMI-RA-BLE, a. (L. admirabilis.} To be admired ; wor- 
thy of admiration ; having qualities to excite wonder, 

with apprebation, esteem, or reverence ; used of persons 


or things. 
ADMI-RA-BLE-N ESS, n. The qual’ty of being admirable ; 
the power of exciting admira‘ion. 


ee 


to bring aid or 
rm the office of 
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AD/MI-RA-BLY, ado. In a munner to excite wonder 
ee with apenas esteem, or veneration. 

ADVMI-RAL, x. [in the Latin of the middle ages, amira, 
aqumiras, admralw.)] A marine commiander-in-chief ; the 
commander of a fleetor navy. 1. The lurd high admzal, 
in Great Britain, is an officer who superintends all mari- 
time affairs, and has the government of the navy. 2 
The admural of the flect, the highest officer under the ad- 
miralty. 3. The vice admiral is an othcer next in rank 
and command to the admiral. 4. The rear admiral is 
next jn rank to the vice admiral. 5. The commander of 
any single fleet, or, in general, any flag officer. 6 The 
sip which carries the admiral ; also, the most considera- 
ble snip of a fleet.—7. In zooloyy, a species of shell- fish 

AD'MI-RAL-SHIP, n. The office or power of an admiral. 

Liutle used. 

AD’ MI-RAL-TY, x. In Great Britain, the office of lord high 
admira). This office is discharged by one person, or by 
commissioners, called lords of the admiralty. The adm: 
ralty court, or court of admiralty, is the supreme court for 
the trial of maritime causes. In general, a cuvurt of admi- 
ralty is a court for the trial of causes arising on the bi 
seas, as prize-causes and the like. 

AD-MI-RA'TION, 2. Wonder mingled with pleasing emo 
tions, as approbation, esteem, Jove, or veneration ; a com- 
pound emotion excited by something novel, rare, great, or 
excellent. Dryden. 

t AD-MI'BA-TIVE, z. A note of admiration, thus, ! 

AD-MIRE!, v.t. (L. admiror.] 1. To regard with wonder 
or surprise, mingled with approbation, esteém, reverence, 
or affection. 2. To regard with affection ; a familiar term 
for to love greatly. 

AD-MIBE!. co i. To wonder ; to be affected with slight sur 


anu eye 

MIR'ED, (ad-mtird’) pp. Regarded with wonder, min 

Pee with pleasurable sensations. 

MIR/ER, ». One who admires; one who esteems or 

loves greatly. 

AD-MIR‘ING, ppr. Regarding with wonder, united with 
love or esteem. 

AD-MIR‘ING-LY, adv. With admiration ; in the manner of 
an admirer 

AD-MISS-I-BIL/I-TY, x. The quality of being admissible. 


Chase. 

AD-MISS'I-BLE, a. That may be admitted, allowed, or 
conceded. 

AD-MISS'ION, n. [L. admiszsio.] 1. The act or ce of 
admitting ; the state of being admitted. 2. Admittance ; 
power ur permission to enter ; entrauce ; access; power 
to approach. 3. Allowance ; grant of an argument or 

ition not fully proved. 

ADMIT, v. t. [L. admitto.] 1. To suffer to enter; to 

rant entrance ; whether into a place, or an office, or 
into the mind, or consideration. 2. To give right of en- 
trance. 3. To allow ; to receive as true. 4. To permit, 
rant, or allow, or to be capable of. 

AD-MIT'TA-BLE, a. That may be admitted or allowed. 

AD-MIT°PANCE, n. 1. The act of admitting ; allowance. 
2. Permission to enter ; the power or right of entrance, 
actual entrance. 3. Concession ; admission ; allowance. 
{Not used.] 4. Shakspeare uses the word for the custom 


or prerogative of being admitted. 

ADMITTED, pp. Permitted to enter or approach ; allow- 
ed ; nted ; conceded. 

AD-MITI'TER, x. He that edmits. 

AD-MIT'TING, ppr. Permitting to enter or approach ; al 


lowing ; conceding. 

AD-MIX!, e. t. To mine with something elee. See Mix 

AD-MIX'TION, (ad-mix'chun) n. [L. admiztio.} A min 
gling of bodies; a union by mixing different substances 
together. 

AD-MIXT'URE, n. The substance mingled with another ; 
sometimes the act of mixture. 

AD-MONSH, v. t. [L. admoneo.} 1. To warn ofa fault; 
to reprove with mildness. 2. To counsel against wrong 
rctices ; to caution or advise. 3. Tv instruct or direct. 

A MON ISHED, pp. Reproved; advised; warned; in 
structed. i 

AD-MON’ISH-ER, n. One who reproves or counsels. 

AD-MON'ISH-ING, ppr. Reproving ; warning ; counsel 
ing ; directing. 

AD-MON ISh-MENT, 2. Admonition. Shak. 

AD-MO-NI'TION, n. Gentle reproof; counseling against a 
fault ; instruction in duties ; caution ; direction. 

AD-MO-NI'TION-ER, 2. A dispenser of admonitions 
Hooker. 

AD-MON"I-TTVE, a. Containing admonition. Barrow. 

AD-MON'I-TOR, 2. An admonisher, a monitor. 

AD-MON'L-TO-RY, a. Containing admonition : that admon 


ishes. 

AD-MOR.-TI-ZA‘TION, x. The reducing of lands or tene. 
ments to mortmain. 

AD-MOVE, v. t. [L. admoreo.] To move to; to bring one 
thing to another. [Little used.) Brown. 


See ee eae ne 
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t AD-MUR-MU-RA‘TION, n. The act of murmuring to an- 
other. 
AD-NAS'CENT, a. Growing on something else. Evelyn. 
AD-NA‘TA, x. [L. ad and xatus.] 1. [n anatomy, one of 
the coats of the eye. 2. Such parts of animal or vegeta- 
bie bodies as are usual and natural, 3. Offsets of plants, 
erminating under ground. 
NATE, a. [L. ad and natus.] In botany, pressing close 
to the stem, or growing to it. 


ADINOUN, a. grammar, an adjective, or attribute. 
Little used.) ; 
A-DO!, ». (qu. a and do] Bustle; trouble ; labor ; diffi- 


culty ; as, to make a edo about trifles. 
AD-O-LESCENCE, a. {L. adolescens.} The state of grow- 

ing, applied to the young of the human race ; youth, or 

the period of life between childhood and manhood. 
see Go a a. Growing ; advancing from childhood 


to manhood. 

AD-O-NE'AN, a. Pertaining to Adonis. Faber. 

A-DONI-4, 2. Festivals celebrated anciently in honor of 
Adonis, by females. 

A-DON‘I€, a. Adonic verse, a short verse, in which the 
death of Adonis was bewalled. 

4-DON'IE, n. An Adonic verse. 

A-DGO/NI8, a. In mythology, the favorite of Venus, said to 
be the son of Cinyras, king of Cyprus. 

A-DO/NIS. In botany, bird’s eye or pheasant’s eye. 

A-DO/NISTS, x. Among critics, a sect or party who main- 
tain that the Hebrew points ordinarily annexed to the 
consonants of the word Jehovah, are not the natural 
points belonging to that word, and that they do not ex- 

ress the true pronunciation of it. 

t A-DOORS', (a-darz ) adv. At doors ; at the door. 

A-DOPT", v. 2. [L. adopto.] 1. To take a meager into 
one’s family, as son and heir ; to take one who is not a 
child, and treat him as one. 2. To take or receive, as 
aii own, that which is not naturally 90. 3. To select 

take. 

A-DOPT'ED, pp. Taken as one’s own ; received as son 
and heir; selected for use. 

A-DOPT’ED-LY, adv. In the manner of something adopted. 

A-DOPT’ER, ». One who adopts. 

ADOPT'ING, ppr. Taking a stranger as a son; taking ae 
one’s own. 

A-DOP'TION, 2. [L. adoptio.} 1. The act of adopting, or 
the state of being adopted ; the taking and ng of a 
otranger as one’s own child. 2. The receiving as one’s 
own what is new or not natural. 

A-DOPTAVE, a. [L. adoptivus.] That adopts; as, an 
aduptive father ; or that is adopted ; as, an aduptive son. 

A-DOPT‘IVE, nz. A person or thing adopted. 

A-DYRA-BLE, c. That ought to be adored ; worthy of di- 


vine honors. 
The quality of being adorable, 


A-DO/RA-BLE-NESS, 2. 
or worthy of adoration. 

A-DO’RA-BLY, adv. In a manner worthy of adoration. 

AD-O-RA'TION, n. 1. The act of paying honors toa divine 
being ; the worship paid to ; the act of addressing 
oS B . 2 Homage paid to one in high esteem ; _pro- 


reverence. 

2 ADORE, v. t. [L. adoro.} 1. To worship with profound 
reverence ; to pay divine honors to; to honor asa god, 
orasdivine. Dryden. 2. To love in the highest degree ; 
~ ee with the utmost esteem, affection and respect. 

‘atler. 

A-DOR'ED, (a-ddrd) pp. Worshipped as divine; highly 
reverenced gerauy beloved. 

t A-DDORE'MENT, 2. Adoration. Brown. 

A-DOR'ER, x. One who worships or honurs as divine ; in 
popular language, an admiring lover. 

A-DORIING, ppr. or a. Honoring or addressing as divine ; 
enune with great love or reverence. 

A-DORN’, 2. ¢. [ . adorno.) 1. To deck or decorate ; to 
make beautiful ; to udd to beauty by dress; to deck with 
external ornaments. 2. To set off to advantage ; to add 
ornaments to; to embellish by any thing external or 
adventitious. 3. To make pleasing, or more pleasing. 
4. To display the beauty or excellence of. 

t A-DDORN’, x. Ornament. Spexser. 

t A-DORN’, a. Adorned ; decorated. Afilton. 

sa sr (a-dornd') pp. Decked , decorated ; embel- 


ished. 
A-DORNIING, ppr. Ornamenting ; decorating ; displaying 


A-DOR N'ING, ». Ornament ; decoration. 
¢t A-DORN'MENT. 2". Ornament. Raleigh. 
AD-OS-€U-LA‘'TION, 2. (L. ad and oxculatio.] The im- 
ee ce of plants by the ving of the farina on the 
er ; the inserting of one part of a olant into another. 
abbde. 
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A-DOWN!, adv. Down ; on the ground ; at the bottom. 

| A-DREAD’, (a-dred!) a. Affected by dread. 

A-DRI-AT'I€, a. [L. Adria, or Hadria -) Pertaining to tae 
f, called, from Venice, the Venetian Gulf. 

ADRE ATH »m. The Venetian Guf. 

- » a. or adv. . adrifan.} Driven ; floating , 
impelied or moving Slaied dinectiod, : 

AD-RO-GA‘TIUN, x. [L. ad and rogo.}] A species of adop- 
tion in ancient Rome. 

A-DROIT"', a. [Fr.] Dextrous , skilful ; active in the use of 
the hands, and, figurative y, in the exercise of the mental 
faculties ; ingenious ; ready in invention or execution. 

A-DROITILY, adv. With dexterity; in a ready, skilful 
manner. Chesterfield. 

A-DROIT'NESN, nx. Dexterity ; readiness in the use of the 
limbs, or of the mental faculties. Hurne. 

A-DRY! a. [Sax. adrigan.] Thirsty, in want of drink. 

AD-SCI-T1"TIOUS, a. [L. ascititius.) Added; taken as 
pupplene ney ; additional ; not requisite. 

AD-STRI€'TION, n. [L. adstrictio.] A binding fast ; cae- 
wanes f ee seen of the emunctories. 

ARE LOINGIENT. See AstRINORNT. 

AD-U-LA'‘RI-A, x. A mineral deemed the most perfect va 
riety of felspar. Cleaveland. 

AD-U-LA'TION, xn. [L. adulatio.] Servile flattery ; praise 
in excess ; high compliment. k. 

ADU-LA-TOR, n. A flatterer ; one who offers praise ser- 
vilely. 

AD/U-LA-TO-RY, a. Flattering; containing excessive 

or conse 3; servilely praising. 
'U-LA-TRESS, x. A female that flatters with servility. 

A-DULT’, a. [L. adultus.] Having arrived at mature years, 

aren tal Sk reson ecais Wu das aad gth 
- » % person grown to and strength, ur 
to the years of menhesd,: 

¢t AD/ULT-ED, part. a. Completely grown. 

A-DUL/TER-ANT, . The person or thing that adulterates. 

A-DUL/TER-ATE, ». t. [L. adultero.] 'To corrupt, debase, 
ormake vopure by an mixture of baser materials. Boyle. 

+ A-DUL'TER-ATE, v.i. To commit adultery. 

A-DUL'TER-ATE, a. Tainted with adultery ; debased by 
foreign inixture. 

A-DUL/TER-A-TED, pp. Corrupted ; debased by a mix 
ture with something of less value. 

A-DUL'TER-ATE-LY, adv. In an adulterate manner. 

A-DUL!TER-ATE-NESS, n. The quality or state of being 
debased or counterfeit. ; 

el A agate a ppr. Debasing ; corrupting ; ccun- 
terfeiting. 

A-DI°'L-TER-A'TION, x. The act of adulterating, or the 
state of being adulterated ; corrupted or debased by for- 
eign admixture. 

A-DUL'TER-ER, n. [L. adulter.] 1. A man guilty of adul- 
tery ; a man who has sexual commerce with any married 
woman, except his wife.—2. In Scripture, an idulater. 
Eek. xxiii. 3. An apostate from the true faith ; a very 
wicked person. Jer. ix. 4. One devoted to earthly things. 
James, iv, 

A-DUL/TER-ESS, n. A married woman guilty of inconti- 
nence. 

A-DUL‘TER-INE, a. Proceeding from adulterous com- 
merce ; spurious. Hall. 

A-DUL‘TER-INE, n. In the civil law, a child issuing 
from an adulterous connection. 

t A-DUL!TER-IZE, v. t. To commit adultery. 

A-DUL'TER-OU8, a. 1. Guilty of adultery; pertaining 
to adultery.—2. In Scripture ‘olatrous, very wicked. 
Mat. xii. 

A-DUL'TER-OUS-LY, adv. In an adulterous manner. 

A-DUL/TER-Y, nx. [L. adulterium.) 1. Violation of the 
marriage bed ; the unfnithfulnees of any married person 
to the marriage bed.—2. in a scriptural sense, all manner 
of Jewdness or iranian fe as in the seventh command. 
ment.—3. In Scripture, idolatry, or apostasy from the true 
God. Jer. iii. 

A-DULT NESS, n. The state of being adult. 

AD-UM'BRANT, a. Giving a faint shadow, or slight re- 
semblance. 

AD-UM'BRATE, v. t. [U. adumbro.) To give a faint shnd- 
Ow, Or ofa likeneas. 

AD UM-BRA'TION »*. I. The act of making a shadow or 
faint resemblance. 2. A faint sketch ; an itnperfect rep- 
resentation ofa thing. Bacon.—3. In heraldry, the shad- 
ow only of a. figure, outlined, and painted of a color 
darker than the field. 

t AD-U-NA‘TION, n. The state of being united; union. 


Cranmer. 

A-DUNCI-TY, n. [(L. aduncitas.] Hookedness ; a bending 
in forin of a hook. Arbuthnot. 

A-,JUN'ECUB, a. [L. aduncus.] Hooked ; bent, or made ‘n 


A-DOSSED, a. [Fr. adossée.] In keraldry,-placed back to 
k 


back. 
A-DOWN|, prep. [a and down. 
situation ; downwards ; implying descent. 
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the forin of an hook. Racen, 
From a higher to a lower || t A-DUNQUE/, a. Hooked. Bacon. 
HW tA DOREY, cot. faa. adure.) To burn ap. 
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A OUST’, oP leo Burnt ; scorched ; become dry 
by heat , hot and flery. 

A-DUST'BD, a. Become hot and dry ; burnt; scorched. 

+ A-DUST I-BLE, a. That may be burnt up. 

A-DUS TION, rx. ‘The act of burning, scorching, or heat- 

jug & dryness; a state of thus heated or dried. 

AD-VANCE, 0. t. (Fr. avancer.] 1. To tring forward; 
to move further in front. 2. To promote ; to mise to a 
higher rank. 3. To improve or make beter, which is 
cousidered as & progression, or moving forward. 4. To 
furward ; to accelerate grcwth. 5. To offer or propose ; 
to bring to view or notice.—6. In commerce, to supply be- 
forehand ; to furnish on credit, or before goods are deliv- 
ered, or work done. 7. To ; to enhance. 

Al -VANCE/, v. i. 1. To move or go forward ; to proceed. 
&. To improve, or make progress ; to grow better, great- 
er, wiser or older. 3. To rise in rank, office, or conse- 

uence ; to be preferred, or promoted. 

A -VANCE!, nw 1. A moving forward, or towards the 
front. 2. Gradual progression ; improvement ; as, an ad- 
vance in religion or knowledge. J. Advancement ,; pro- 
motion; preferment. 4. First hint by way of invita- 
tion , first step towards an agreement.—5. In trade, 
additional price; profit. 6 A giving beforehand ; a 
furnishing of something, on contract, before an equiva- 
lent is received. 7. A furnishing of money or goods for 
others, in expectation of reimbursement ; or the property 
so furnished.—In advance, in front; before ; aleo before- 
hand ; before an equivalent is received. 

AD. VANCED (ad-vunst') py. Moved forward ; promoted ; 
improved ; furnished beforehand ; situated in front, or 
betore the rest ; aleo, old, having reached the decline of 


life. 

AD-VXNCE'MENT, nx. 1. The act of moving forward or pro- 
ceeding. 2. The state of being advanced ; preferment ; 
promotion, in rank or excellence ; the act of promot- 
ing. 3. Settlement or. a wife, or jointure. 4. Provision 
made by a nt fora child. 5. Money advanced. 

AVD-VAN CER, x. One who advances ; a promoter. 

AD-VAN'CING, ppr. Moving forward; proceeding ; pr- 
moting ; raising to higher rank or excellence ; improv- 
ing 5 supplying beforehand, as on loan, or as stuck in 
trade. 

AD. VAN'CIVE, a. Tending to advance, or promote. 

AD.VAN‘TAGE, n. [Fr. avantage.1 1. Any state, condi- 
hon, of circumstance, favorable to success, prosperity, 
interest, or reputation. 2. Benefit; gain; profit. 3. 
Means to an end; oppertunity ; convenience for obtain- 
ing benetit. 4. Fuvorable state or circumstances. 5 
>uperiority, or prevalence over ; with of or urer. 6. Su- 
periority, or that which gives it. 7. Interest; increase ; 
overplus. [Obs.) Shak. &. Additional circumstance to give 
reponderation. 

Al- VAN'TAGE, 0. t. lt. To benefit; to yield fit or 

uln. 2. To promote ; to advance the interest of. 

AD-VAN'TAGE-A-BLE, 4. Profitable ; convenient ; gain- 


ful. {Little used. | 

AD-VAN'TAGED, pp. Benefited ; promoted. 

AD VAN'TAGE-GROUND, n. Ground that gives advan- 
wge or superiority ; a state that gives superior advan- 
tages for annoyance or resistance. 

AD-VAN-TA'GEQUS, a. Being of advantage ; furnishing 
convenience, or opportunity to gain benefit; cainful ; 

rofitale , useful , beneticial. 

AD-VAN-TA'GEOUS.-LY, ade. In an advantageous man- 
ner ; profitably ,; usefully ; conveniently. 

AD.VAN TA'GEOUS-NESS, n. The quality or state of be- 
Ing advantageous; prufitableness. 

AN-VAN‘TA GING, ppr. Profiting ; benefitting. 

tT AD-VFC-TIPIOUS, a. Brought; carried. 

AD-VENE!, 0. i. (L. adrenio.} To accede, or come to ; to 
be added to. [{ Little uscd. } 

AU-VE'NI-ENT, a. Advening; coming from outward 


causes, 

ADVENT, n. [L. adventus.} A coming ; appropriately, the 
coming of our Savior, and in the calendar it includes four 
Sabbaths before Christmas, beginning on St. Andrew’s 
Day, or on the Sabbath next before or after it, intended 
as n season of devotion. 

AID-VENT'UNE, a. Adventitious. Bacon. 
D-VEN TY"TIOUS, a. [1.. adcentitius.] Added extrinsi- 
cally ; accidenta ; not essentially inherent ; casual ; for 


eign. 

A nv EN-TI"TIOUS-LY, adv. Accidentally. 

AD-VENTIVE, a. Accidental ; adventitious. 

AD-VENT'IVE, 2. The thing or person that comes from 
without. { Lattle used.'! Bacon. 

AD-VENT‘U-AL, a. Relating ta the season of advent. 

AD-VENT'URE nxn. [Fr. arenture.] 1. Hazard; risk ; 
ehance ; that of which one has no direction. 2 An en- 
terprise of hazard; a bold undertaking. 3. That which 
is put to hazard. 

AD-VENT'URE, v.¢. To risk, or hazard ; to put in the 
power of unforeseen events. 
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AD-VENT'U - i. To dare ; to try the chance. 

AD-VENT'URED, pp. Put to hazard ; ventured ; risked 

AD-VENT’UR ER, 2. 1. One who hazards, or puts sume- 
thing at risk. 2. One who seeks occasions of chance, 
or attempts extraordinary enterprises. 

se taal ‘URE-SOME, e. Bold ; damnng ; incurring has- 


ard. 

AD-VENTTURE-SOME-NESS, x. The quality of being 
bold and venturesowme. 

AD-VENT'UR-ING, ppr. Putting to risk ; hazarding. 

AD-VENT'UR-OUB, a. [Fr. aventureuz 1 1. Inclined of 
willing to incur ; bold to encounter danger ; dar- 
ing; courageous ; wfenast eee 2. Full of hazard ; at- 
tended with risk ; ers to danger ; requiring courage. 

AD-VENT'UR-OUS-LY, ade. Boldly ; daringly ; in a man- 
ner to incur hazard. 

AD-VENT'UR-OUS-NESS, n. The act or quality of being 
adventurous. 

AD'VERB, n. [L. adverdium. 
to modify the sense of a v 
tribute, and usually placed near it; as, he writes wall 

AD-V ERBI!I-AL, a. Pertaining to an adverb. 

AD-VERB'I-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of an adverb. 

t AD-VERS’A-BLE, a. Contrary to ; opposite to. 

AD-VER SA'RI-A, x. [L. from adversus.) Among the en- 
cients, a book of accounts. A common-place book. 

ADIVER-SA-RY, n. 1. An enemy or foe ; one who has ena- 
mity at heart. 2. An opponent or antagonist, as in a sult 
at law, or in single combat ; an opposing litigant. 

AD‘'VER-SA-RY, a. Opposed ; opposite to ; adverse. 

AD-VERSA-TIVE, a. Noting some difference, contrarie 
ty, or opposition. 

AD-VERS/A-TIVE, n. A word denoting contrariety or 
opposition. 

ADVERSE, a. (L. adversus.} 1. Opposite ; opposing ; act- 
iug in a contrary direction ; conflicting ; counteracting 
2. Figuratirely, opposing desire ; contrary to the wishes, 
or to supposed good ; hence, unfortunate; calamitous , 
afflictive 5 pernicious ; unprosperous. 

t AD-VERSE!, (ad-vers’) v. t. To oppose. Gower. 

ADVERSE-LY, ade. [n an adverse manner ; oppositely , 
unfortunately ; unproeperously ; in & manner contrary to 
desire or success. 

AD'VERSE-NESS, 2. Opposition ; unprosperousness. 

AD-VERDSI-TY, n. An event, or series of events, whict 
Oppose success or desire ; misfortune ; calamity ; afflio- 
tion; distress ; state of unhappiness, 

AD-VERT", v. i. [L. adrerto.] "To turn the mind or atten- 
tion to ; to regard, observe, or notice ; with to. 

tAD-VERT", c. t. To regard ; to advise. 

AD-VERT'ED, pp. Attended to; regarded ; with to. 

AD-VERTIENCE as A direction of the mind to ; atten- 

AD-VERT'EN-CY, { tion; notice; regard ; considem- 
tion ; heedfulness. 

AD-VERT'ENT, a. Attentive ; heedful. 

AD-VERT'ING, ppr. Attending to ; regarding ; observing. 

AD-VER-TISE,, v. t. [Fr.avertir.]. 1. To inform ; to give 
notice, advice or intelligence to, whether of a or 
present event, or of something future. 2. To publish a 
notice of ; to publish a written or printed account of. 

AD-VER-TISED, rhea bagel deh Informed ; warned ;. 
used Qf persons: published ; made known ; used of things 

*AD.VER'TISE-MENT, x. Information; admonition ; 
novice given. More generally, a publication intended to 

ive notice. 

AD-V ER-TIS'ER, x. One who advertises.—This title is 
otten given to public prints. 

AD-VER-TTS‘TNG, ppr. 1}. informing; giving notice; 
publishing notice. 2. @. Furnishing advertisements ; as,. 
adrertising Customers. 

AD-VICE’, n, [Fr. avis.] 1. Counsel ; an opinion recom- 
mended, or offered, as worthy to be followed. 2. Pre 
dence ; deliberate consideration. 3. Information ; notice ;. 
intelligence. 

AD-VICE/-BOAT, #. A vessel employed to carry dis 

tches or information. 

t AD-VIGI-LATE, vc. t. To watch. 

AD-VT'SA-BLE, a. [See Apvisr.] 1. Proper to be advised : 

rudent; expedient; proper to be done or practiced 
2. Open to advice. South. 

AD-VI'S A-BLE-NESS, «. The quality of being advisable 
or expedient. 

AD-VISE!, v. e. [Fr. aviser.’ 1. To give counsel to; to 
offer an upinion, as worthy or expedient to be followed. 
2. To give information ; to communicate notice ; to make 
acquainted with. 

AD.VISE!, rv. i. To deliberate, weigh well, or consider. 

AD-VIS'ED, (ad-vizd') pp. 1. Informed ; counseled ; also, 
cautious ; prudent; acting with deliberation. 2. Done, 
formed, or taken with advice or deliberation ; intended. 

AD-VIS'ED-LY, adv. With deliberation or advice ; heed- 


fully ; purposely ; by design. 
AD-VI# "D NESS , ® Deliberate consideration ; pradent 
procedure. 
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AD-VISE-MENT, s. 1. Counsel, information ; circum- 
spection. % Consultation. .iiass. Reports. 

AD-V1S ER, n. One who gives advice or admonition ; also, 
in @ bad sense, one Who lisligutes, 

AD-VIS!ING, ppr. Giving counsel. 

AD-VISING, n. Advice ; counsel. Sick. 

7 AD-VI'/SO, n. Advice ; consideration. 

AD-VI'SO-RY, a. 1. Having power to advise. \l/adison. 2. 


Containing advice. 
ADVOCACY, a. The act of pleading for ; intercession. 
Brown. 2. Judicial pleading ; law-suit. Chaucer. 


AD VO-€ATE, a. [L. adeocatus.} 1. Une who pleads the 
cause of ancther before any tribunal or judicial court. 2. 
One who defends, vindicates, or espouses a cause, by ar- 
gument ; one whois friendly to ; as, an advucate for peace. 
—In Scripture, Christ is called an Advocate for his people. 
—Faculty of advocates, in Scotland, is a society of emi- 
nent lawyers, consisting of about 200, who practiy « in the 
highest courts.—Judge adrocate, in courts martial, a per- 
son who manages the prosecution. 

AD'VO-€ATE, rv. ¢. To plead in favor of ; to defend by ar- 
gument, before a tribunal ; to support or vindicate. Mil- 
ton. Mackenzie. Mitford. 

AD‘'VO-€A TED, pp. Defended by argument ; vindicated. 

AD'VO-€A-TESS, va. A female advocate. 

AD'VO-€A-TING, ppr. Supporting by reasons ; defending ; 
maintaining. 

AD-VO-CA'/TION, n. A pleading for ; plea ; apology. 

, AD-VO-LATION, x. A flying to something. 

t AD-VO-LU'TION, n. The act of rolling to something. 

AD-VOU'TRER, n. An adulterer. 

AD.VOU'TRESS, 2. An adulteress. Bacon. 

t AD-VOUTRUUS, a. Adulterous. 

AD-VOUTRY, x. Adultery. [Little used.) Bacon. 

AD-VOW-EE!, vn. 1. He that has the right of advowson 
2. The advocate of a church, or religious house. 

AD-VOW!SON, a. [Norm. arceri¢, or arvesun.) In English 
law, @ right of presentation toa vacant benefice ; or, a 
right of nominating a persun to officiate in a vacant church 
Blackstone. 

AD-VOY'ER, or A-VOY'ER, x. [old Fr. adrves.) A chief 
magistrate of a town or canton in Switzerland, 

ADY, n. The abanga, or Thermel’s restorative ; a species 
of palin-tree, in the West Indies. 

ADZ, n. [Sax. adese ; formerly written in Eng. addice.) An 
iron instrument having an arching blade athwart the 
handle. 

@:. A diphthong in the Latin language ; used also by the 
Saxon writers. It answers to the Gr. ac. The Sax. @ 
has been changed into e or ca. In derivatives from the 
learned Janguages, it is mostly superseded by ¢, and con- 
venience seems to require it to be wholly rejected in an- 
glicized words. For such words as may be found with 
this initial combination, the reader will therefore search 
under the letter F. 

FED, ed, cud, sy lables found in names from the Saxon, sig- 
nify Aappy ; as, Padme, happy kingdom , £d:rurd, pros- 
perous watch, Gibson, 

A'DILE, n. [Lat.] In ancient Rome, an officer who had the 
care of the public buildings, &e. 

2 GI-LOPS, x. (Gr. atyidw | A tumor in the corner of 
the eye, and a plant so called. 

AGIS, a. Re acyts.) A shield, or defensive armor, 

AEG'LOGUE, (eg/-log) n. A pastoral. 

£.-GYP-TTPA-€U M, n. An ointment. 

EL, al, alk, or ea/, in Saxon, Eng. all, are seen in many 
names ; as in -Eifred, Alfred, all peace. Gibson, 

4E1.F seems to be one form of Acip, but more generally 
written elpA, or ulph; as in Elficin, victurious aid. Gib- 
BOR. 

£'0-LIST, x. [L. Kolus.] A pretender to inspiration. 

A'E-RATE, v.t. To combine with carbonic acid, formerly 
called fired air. 

A'E-RA-TED, pp. Combined with carbonic acid. 

X'E-RA-TING, ppr. Combining with carbonic acid. 

A-F-RA'TION, wn. The act or operation of combining with 
carbonic acid. 

A-E'RI-AL, a. [L. aerivs.] 1. Belonging to the air or at- 
moephere. 2. Consisting of air; partaking of the nature 
of air. 3. Produced by air. 4. [nhabiting, or frequent- 
ing the air. 5. Placed in the air; bigh; lofty; ele- 


vated. 

A-S'RI-ANA, n. In church history, a branch of Arians, so 
e Med from Aerin. 

"A E-RIE, 2. (W. she The nest of a fowl, as of an eugie 
o hawk ; a covey of birds. Shak. 

A-E.R-L-FI-EAITION, x». The act of combining alr with; 
the state of being filled with air 2 The act of becom. 
ing air, or of changing into an aeriform state ; the state 
of being aeriform. Fourcroy. 

A‘ER-I-FIED, pp. Having air infused, or combined with. 

WER-I-FORM, a [L. aer and forma.) Having the form 
or nature of air, ur of an elastic, invisible fluid. 
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A'ER-I-FY, c. t. To infuse air into; to fll with air, or to 
combine air with. 
A-ER-OG/RA-PHY, x». [Gr. and -) A descriptios: 
ot the air or atmosphere ; bel aaclety ae tefly use 
A‘ER-O-LITE, x, (Gr. anp and AcHos.] Astone falling frosm 
the air, or atmospheric regions ; a meteoric stone. 
A-EN-O-LOG 1-CAL, a. Pertaining to aerology. 
A-ER-OL’0 GIST, a. One who is versed in aervlogy. 
A-ER-OL‘0-GY, n. an ano and Aoyer | A description at 
the air ; that branch of philosophy which treats of the air 
A'ER-O-MAN-CY, n. [Gr. anp and pavraa.) Divination by 
means of the air and winds. [Little used. 
A-ER-OM'E-TER, n. [Gr. ano and perpoy.) An instrument 
for weighing air, or for ascertaining the mean bulk of 


ases. 
aER-OME-TRY, xn. The science of measuring the air; 
the art or science of ascertaining the mean bulk of the 


gases. 

A‘ER-O-NAUT, a. [Gr. anp and vaurns.} One who sails or 
floats in the air ; an aerial navigator. Burke. 

A-ER-O-NALT I, a. Sailing or fluating in the air; per- 
taining to aerial sailing. 

A-ER-O-NAUT LES, 2. The doctrine, science, or art of 
sailing in the air by means of a balloon. 

A‘ER-O-NAU'T ISM, n. The practice of ascending and 
floating in the aunnvoephere, in balloons. Jouria. uf Science, 

A-ER-Os €0-PY, 2. (Gr. anp and oxexropai.) ‘The observa- 
tion of the air. [Little used.) 

A'ER-OSTAT, 2». (Gr. anp and craros.] A machine or ve: 
sel sustaining weights in the air. 

A-ER-OS-TAT IE, a. Suspending in air ; pertaining tc the 
art of aerial navigation. 

J-ER-OS-TA‘TION. » LL Aerial navigation - the science 
of raising, suspenaing, and guiding machines in the nir. 
Adams, 2. The science of weighing air. 

A‘ER-Y-LIGHT, in Milton, light os air; used fur ary 
light. 

A-FAR!, adr.*{a and fer.] 1. At a distance in plaice ; tu 
or from a distance.—2. In Scripture, Ayuratice/y, estran- 

ed in affection ; alienated. 3. Absent; not assisting. 

t A-FEARD:, a. (Sax. aferan.] Afraid ; affected with tear 
or apprehension. 

AFER, x. [L.] The south-west wind. 

AF FA, a. A weight used on the Guinea coast. 

AF-FA-BIL‘I-TY, a. The quality of being aifable ; read} 
ness to converse ; civility and courteousness in receiving 
others, and in conversation ; condescension in manners, 

AF'FA-BLE, a. [{L. affialnies. } 1. Easy of conversation ; 
admitting others to free conversation without reserve 5 
courteous ; complaisant ; of easy manners ; condescend- 
ing ; usually applied to superiors. 2. Applied to external 
appearance, ufuble denotes that combination of features, 
which invites to conversation, and renders a person ac- 
cesaible ; opposed to a furbidding aspect; mild ; benign ; 
as, ang fuble countenance. 

AF FA-BLE-NESS, na. Affability. 

AF F A-BLY, adv. In an affable manner ; courteously ; iu- 
vitingly. 

t AF/FA-BROUS, a. Skilfully made. 

AF-FAIR’, n. (Fr. affaire.] 1. Business of any kind ; that 
which is dane, or is to be done. In the plural, it denotce 
transactions in general; as, human agus. 2. Matters; 
state ; condition of business or concerns. 3. In the sin- 
gular, it is used fer a private dispute or duel, ora partial 
engagement of Lruops. 

t AF-FAMI-H, v. ¢. ee affunir ] To starve. 

t AF-FAMISH-MENT, n. Starvation, 

AF-FRAR’. Sec AFrEER. 

AF-FEC€T!, v. t. [L. afficio, affectum.) 1. To act upon ; to 
produce an effect or change upon. 2. To act upon, or 
move the passions. 3. To aim at ; aspire to, desire or 
entertain pretension to. 4. To tend to by natural affin- 
ity or disposition. 5. To love, or regard with fondness. 
6. To make a show of ; to attempt to imitate, in a man- 
ner not natural; to study the appearance of what is not 
natural, or real. 

AF-FEE-TAITION, nv (L. affectatio.] 1. An attempt to 
arsume or exhibit what is not natural or real ; false pre- 
tense ; artificial appearance, or show. 2 Fondness ; af- 
fection. fue uxcd.| Hooker. 

AF-FECTIED, pp. 1. Impreased ; moved, or touched, either 
in person or in interest ; having suffered some change by 
external force, loza, danger, and the like. 2. Touched in 
the feelings ; having the feelings excited, 3. Having the 

tions moved.—I. a. Inclined, or disposed ; fullowed 
be ie 2, Given to false show ; assuming, or pretend- 

ing to possess what is not natural or real. 3. 
artificially ; not natural. 

AF-FE€ET LLY, adv. In an affected manner , hypocriti- 
cally ; with more show than reality ; formally ; atudious- 


ly ; unnaturally. 
AF. PRETIED-NES ,¥. The quality of being affected ; af- 
fectation. 
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AE-PLET'ING, ppr. 1. [mpressing ; having an effect un ; 
touching the tcelinga ; moving the passions ; attempting 
a false show ; greatly desiring ; aspiring lo possess.—2. a, 
Huving power lo excile, or nove the pussivus ; tending 
to neve the atlections ; pathetic. 

AF-FECTING-LY, ade. in an affecting manner; in a 
manner to excite emotions. 

4F-FEC'TION, x. 1. The state of being affected. (Lute 
used.} 2 Passion. 3. A bent of mind towards a puar- 
ticular object, holding a middle place between dispostin, 
which is natural, and passton, which is excited by the 

resence of its exeiting object. 4. A settled good will, 
ve, or zealous attachment; as, the effective of & parent 
for his child. 5. Desire ; inclination ; propensity, good or 
evil. 6. An attribute, quality or property, which is in- 
separable froin its object; as, love, fear, and hope are 
affecuons of the mind.—7. Among physicians, a disense, 
or any particular morbid state of the body ; as, a gouty 
ection.—t. In painting, a lively representation of pas- 
Blan. 

AF-FEC/TION-ATE, a. [ Fr. affectionné.] 1. Having great 
love, or affection ; fond. 2. Warm in affection 3 Zeaous. 
3. Proceeding from alfection ; indicating love, beneve- 
lent ; tender. 

AF-FECTJON-ATE-LY, adv. With affection; fondly ; 
tenderly ; kindly. | 7'hes. ii. 

AF-FEt/TION-ATE-NESS, x. Fondness ; good will; af- 
fection. 

AF-FEC'TPONED, a. 1. Disposed; having an affection 
of heart. Rom.xii. 2. Atfected ; conceited. [Ubs.j) Shu 
AF-FE€'TIOUS-LY, ade. In an affecting manner. 

AF-FECTAVE, a. That fects, or excites emotion ; suited 
to affect. [Little used. ] 

AF-FECTIVE-LY, adv. In an affective or impressive man- 


ner. 

AF-FFET!OR, or AF-FE€T'ER, z. One that affects ; one 
that practices affectation. 

AF-FECT'U-OUS, a. Full of passion. Leland 
AF-FE€-TU-O8 1-TY, n. Passiunateness, ° 
AF-FEER|, v. t. [Fr. afier., To confirm. 

AF-FEER), 2. ¢. (Fr. agcrer.} In laic, to assess or reduce 
an arbitrary penalty or amercement to a precise sum. 
Blackstone. 

AF-FEER‘ED, (af-feerd!) pp. Moderated in sum ; assessed ; 
reduced to a Sean 

AF-FEER'MENT, rn. The act of affeering. 

AF-FERWOR, x. One who affeers. Corel. 

AF-FET-TU-GS0, or CON AFFETTO, [1t.] In music, o 
direction to render notes soft and affecting. 

AF-FIANCE, n. (Norm. afiaunce.}] 1. ‘The marriage con- 
tract or promise ; faith pledged. 2 Trust in general; 
confidence ; reliance. 

AF-FUANCH, ».t. 1. To betroth, to pledge one’s faith 
or fidelity in marriage, or to promise murriage. 2. To 

ive confidence. Pope. 

AF-FI'ANCED, pp. Pledged in marriage ; betrothed ; 
bound in faith. 

AF-FTAN-CER, 2. One who makes a contract of marriage 
between parties. 

aE anes ppr. Pledging in marriage ; promising 

elity. 
AI’-FI-DA'TION 
| AF-FI-DA'TURE n. Mutual contract. 

AFFIDA'VIT, x. (an old law verb in the perfect tense ; be 
mude vath.} A declaration upon oath; a declaration in 
en coe to before a magistrate. 

re aD, (af-fide!) a. or part. Joined by contract ; affi- 
anced. 

t AI-FILE/, v. t. [Fr. afiler.} To polish. Chaucer. 

AF-FIL/I-ATE, v. t. [Fr. affiier.] 1. To adopt, to receive 
into a family asa son, 2. To receive into a society as a 
member, and initiate in its mysteries, plans, or intrigues— 
a sense in which the word was much used in France, during 
the revolution. 

AF-FIL-I-A TION, x. Adoption ; association in the same 
Hp & or society. 

AF'FI-NAGE, a. The refining of metals by coppel. 

t AF-FIN ED. (af-flnd) a Joined by affinity. 

AF-FINLTY, a. [L. afinttas.) 1. The relation contracted 
by marriage, between a husband and his wife’a kindred, 
and between a wife and her husband’s kindred ; in con- 
tradistinction from consanguinity. 2. Agreement; rela- 
tion , conformity ; resemblance ; connection.—3. Inchem- 
ix'ry, attraction ; elective attraction, or that tendency 
which different species of matter have to unite, and com- 
Sine with certain other bodies, and Ue power that disposes 
them t continue in combination. 

AF-FIRM!', r.t. [L. afirmy.] 1. To assert positively ; to 
tell with confidence ; to aver; to declare the existence of 
eumething ; to maintain astrue ; opposed deny 2. To 
make hrin; tw establish, confirm or catty. | val, 

AF-FIBRM!,». 4. To declare solemnly ; tu declare as under 

AF-FIRM/A-BLE, a. That muy be ascerted or declared. 

AF-FPIRMA-BLY, ade. In a way capuble of affinnation, 
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AF-FIRM'ANCE, a. 1. Confirmation; ratification. 9 
Declaration ; atfirmation. | dactle used.) 

APF-FiIKMANT, 2. One who aftisns. 

AP-FIRM-A'TION, x. 1. The act of affirming or eit 
ax true. 2. ‘That which é6 asserted , position declare 
as true; averment. 3. Confirmation ; rauification , an 
establishing of what had been before done or decreed. 4 
A solemn declaration made under the penalties of per- 


ury. 

AL RIRMA-TIVE, a. l. That affirms, or asserts ; declar 
atory of what exists; opposed tu neyative. 2. Contiroe 
utive ; ratifying.—3. In alycbru, positive. 4. Positive 
dogmatic. { Ubs.] 7Z'ayler. 

AF-FiIRMA-TIVE, n. That side of a question which affinns 
or maintains ; opposed tu negatire, 

AF-FIRM'A-TIVE-LY, ade. In an affirmative manner, 

itively ; on the aflirmative side of a question. 

AF-FIRM ED, (af-Curmd!) pp. Declared ; asserted , averred ; 
confined ; ratified. 

AF. FIRMER, ». One who affirms. 

AF. FIRMING, ppr. Asserting ; declaring positivety ; con- 
firming. 

AF-FIX!, 2. t. [L. afige, a bean 1. To unite at the end ; 
to subjoin, annex, or add at the close. 2. To attach 
nite, orconnect with. 3. To fix or fasten in any manner 

AF'F(X, ». A syllable or letter added to the end of a word 

A¥-FIN/ED, (af-fixt') pp. United at the end; annexed 
attached. 

AF-FIX'ING, ppr. Uniting at the end ; subjoining ; attach 


ing. 

AF-FIXHION, ». The aet of uniting at the end, or state of 
being eo united. [Little used. } 

AE-FIXT'URE, n. That which is affixed. 

AF-FLA'TION, a. [L. agto, afiatum.} A blowing or breatl- 


ing op. 

AF-FLA‘TUB, x. [L.] 1. A breath or blast of wind. 2. 
Inspiration ; communication of divine knowledge, or the 

wer of prophecy. 

AF-FLIE€ET, v. t. [L. affigu, afflicto.] 1. To give to the 
body or mind pain which is continued ; to grieve, or dis- 
tress. 2. To trouble ; tw haraas; to distress. 

AF-FLIET ED, pp. Affeeted with continued or often re- 
peated pain, either of body or mind ; suffering grief or dis- 
tress of any kind. 

AF-FLI€T'ED-NESS, x. The state of being afflicted ; but 
superseded by affliction. 

AF-FLICTER, n. One who afflicts. 

AF-FLIETUNG, ppr. Causing continued pain of body oz 
mind ; grieving ; distressing. 

AF-FLIETING, a. Grievous ; distressing. 

AF-FLIET'ING-LY, adv. In an afflicting manner. 

AF-FLIETION, a. 1. The state of being afflicted ; a state 
of pain, distress, or grief. 2. The cause of eontinued pan 
of Body or mind, as sickness, Jusses, calamity, adversity 

reecution. 

AF-FLIETIVE, a. Giving pain; causing continued or re 
peated pain or grief; painful , distressing. 

AF-FLIETNVE-LY, adc. In a manner to give pain. 

AF'IFLU-ENCE, n. (L. affuentia.] 1. Literally, a flowing 
to. [Jn this sense tl ix rarely used.) [tis sometimes writ- 
ten afiuency.—2. Figurutscely, abundance of riches; 
wealth. Rogers. 

AF'FLU-ENT, a. Flowing to; mure generally, wealthy ; 
abounding in room or riches ; abundant. 

AF'FLU-ENT-LY, ade. In abundance ; abundantly. 

AF'FLUX, #. [L. affiurum.] The act of flowing to; a 
flowing to, or that which flows to. 

AF-FLUXION, n. The act of flowing to; that which 


flows to. 
AF'FO-RAGE, n. (Fr. afforer.) In Frence, a certain duty 
aid to the lord of a district. , 

t AF-FORCE'MENT, n. In old charters,a fortress ; a furti 
fication for defense. Cyc. 

AF-FORD/, v.t. (ud, and the root of fourth, further: G. 
fordern.)] 1. To yield or produce as fntit, profit, issues, or 
_Tesult. To yield, grant or confer. 3. To be able to 
grant or sell with profit or without loss. 4. To be able 
to expend without injury to one’s estate. 

AF-FORD‘ED, pp. Yielded as fruit, produce or result 5 
sold without loss or with profit. 

AF-FORDING, ppr. Yielding ; producing; selling without 
lors ; bearing expenses. 

t AF-FORD'MENT, n. Grant; donation. Lord 

AF-FOR'EST, v. ¢. To convert ground into forest, 

AF-FOR-ES-TA/TION, n. The act of turning ground inte 
furest or wood-land. 

AF-FOR'FST-ED, pp. Converted into forest. 

AF-FOR'EST-ING, ppr. Converting into forest. 

AF-FRAN'CHISF, vc. ¢. To make free. 

AF-FRAN'‘CHISE-MENT, 2. The act of making free, us 
Haga [ Little used. 

’ 


ea, vt. ant t. [Fr. frapper.] To strike. 
t -FRAY', v.t. (Fr. effrayer. o fright; to terrify 
Spenser. To be put in doubt. 
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- (Fr. efrayer.) 3. In law, the fight- 
AF-FRAY'MENT, ing twu of more persons, in a 
Oublic place to terror uf others. Blackstune. 2. A 
ty Fart tumult ; disturbance. 
ar GUT, (af-frate’) v. ¢. ‘To hire a ship for the trans- 


frente of goods or freight. 
AF-FREIGHT'ED, pp. Hired for transporting goods. 
AF-FREIGHT ER, ». The persun who hires ur charters a 


AP-FRAY' 


ship or other vessel to convey gvuds. Huish. 
AF-FREIGHT'MENT, n. The act of hiring 0 ship for the 
jon of . Amer. Rev. 


nica hose 
¢ AF-FRET’, n. (lt. agrettere.} A furious onset, or attack. 


Cnser. 
» AT-FRIOTION n. The act of rubbing. Boyle. 
t AF-FRIENDED, (af-frend’/ed) a. Made friends , recon- 


ci ed. er. 
AF-FRIGHT', (af-frite) v. ¢. (Sax. friktan.} T'o impress 
with sudden (ear ; to ten ; to terrify or alarm. 
AF-FRIGHT", (af-tytte’) 2. Sudden or great fear ; terror ; 
also, the cause of terror ; a frightful object. 
AF-FRIGHT'ED, pp. Suddenly alarmed with fear; ter- 


rified. 
AF-FRIGHT’ED-LY, ado. Under the impression of fear. 
AF-FRIGHT'’ER, 2. One who frightens. 
AF-FRIGHT’FUL, a. Terrifying; terrible ; that may ex- 
cite fear; dreadful. 
AF-FHIGHT-ING, ppr. [mpressing sudden fear ; terrifying. 
AF-FRIGHTMENT, nx. Affright ; terror ; the state of be- 
ing frightened. [Rarely used. In common discourse, the 
use of this word, in ali ste forms, is superseded by fright, 
frighted, ieaoaed Oa 
AF-FRONT, c.t. (Pr. affronter.] 1. Literally, to meet or 
encounter face to face, in a good or bad sense. Udbs. 2. 
To offer abuse to the face ; to insult, dare or brave open- 
ay ; to offer abuse or insult in any manner, by words or 
actions. 3. To abuse, or giv? cause of otfense to, without 
peing ea with the person ; \ make slightly angry. 
AF-FRONT!, ». Opposition to the face; open defiance ; 
encounter, Ode. 2. Ili treatment; abuse ; any thing re- 
proachful or contemptuous, that excites or justifies resent- 


ment. 3. Shame; disgrace. [.Vot usual.J|—41. In popular 
linaguage, slight resenunent ; displeasure. 
AF-PRONTE »Ppr. 1. Opposed, face to face ; dared ; de- 


fied ; abused. 2. In aad language, offended ; slightly 
angry at ill treatment, by words or actions ; displeased. 

AF-FRONT-EE/, a. In Acraidry, front to front; an epi- 
thet given to animals that face each other. 

AF-FRONT'ER, a. One that affronts. | 

AF-FRONT!ING, ppr. Opposing, face to face; defying ; 
abusing ; offering abuse, or any cause of displeasure. 

AF-FRONT'ING, a. Contumelious ; abusive. 

ee PROM wars a. Giving offense ; tending to offend ; 
abusive. 

AF-FRONT'IVE-NESS, x. The quality that gives offense. 

Little used.] 

AF-FOSE/, c.t. [L. affundo, afusum.}] To pour upon; to 
sprinkle, as with a liquid. 

AF-FCUS/ED, (af-fazd’) pp. Sprinkled with a liquid ; sprin- 
kled on; having a liquid poured upon. 

AF-FCISING, ppr. Pouring upon, or sprinkling. 
AF-FONSION, (af-faf-zhun) n. ‘The act of pouring upon, or 
eprinkling with a@ liquid substance, as water upon a di 

y, or be a child in baptism. 

¢t AF-FY', o. eae . afer.) To betruth ; to bind or join. 

¢ AF-FY!, vo. ¢. To trust or confide in. 

A-FIELD, (a-feeld') adv. To the field. Jifilton. 

A-FIRE!, adv. On fire. Gower. 

A-FLAT", ade. Level with the ground. Bacon. 

A-FLOAT', adv.ora. 1}. Borne on the water; floating ; 
swimming. 2. Moving ; passing from place to place. 3. 
Unfixed , moving without guide or control. 

- , adv. 1}. On foot; borne by tlie feet ; opposed to 
ridiag. 2 In action; in a state of being planned for ex- 
ecution ; as, a design ie afvot or on fovt. 

A-FORP,, adv. or prep. 1. In front. 2. Between one ob- 
ject and another, so as to intercept a direct view or inter- 
course. 3. Prior in time; befure ; anterior. In ail these 
senses it is now inelegant, and superseded before.— 
4. In seamen’s languaye, toward the head of the ship; 
qureier forward, or nearer the stem; as, afure the wind- 


A-FORDGO-ING, a. Going before. 

A-FORE/HAND, adv. 1. In time previous; by previous 
vision. 2. a. Prepared ; previously provided ; as, to 
aforehand in busiieas. 

A-FORE/MEN-TIONED, a. Mentivned before in the same 

writing or discourse. Addison. 

A-FORE'NAMED, a. Named before. Pearham. 

A-FORESAID, a. Said or recited before, or in a preceding 


a-PORE TIME, edo. In time past; in a former time. 


e 
A.POUL/, ade. or a. Not free; entangled. Columbiad. 
A-PRAID, a. [the participle of afroy.) Impressed with 
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fear of apprehension ; fearful. This word expresses s 
Jems depree of fear than terryied or frightened. 

A-F RESIN, advo. Anew; again ; recently ; after intermis- 
sion. 

AF'RI-€A, x. (qu. L. a neg. and frigus.] One of the fow 
quarters or largest divisions of the globe. 

AF'RI€, a. Africa, Shak. 

AF‘ RIC. ex 

AFYRLEAN, a. Pertaining to Africa. 

AFRI-CAN, x. A native of Africa. This name is given 
also to the African marygould. 

A-FRONT, adv. In front. Shak. 

AFT, a. or adv. [Nax. ast, eft.) In seamen’s langnaye, a 
word wed tw denote the stern of a ship; towards the 
stern. Nore and u/t is the whole length of a ship. 

AFTER, a. [the comparative na i of aft.] 1. In ma- 
rine language, more aff, or tow the stern of the ship: 
as, the after saila.—2. In common language, later in time ; 
as, an after period of life. Marzkall. In this sense, the 
word is often combined with the following noun, a8 ia 


afternvuon. 

AF'TER, prep. 1. Behind in place. 2. Later in time; as 

after supper. 3. In pursuit of, that is, moving berind, 
vllowing ; in search of. 4. In imitation of. 5. Accord- 
ing to. 6. According to the direction and influence of. 

AFTER, ado. Posterior ; later in time ; as, it was about the 
space of three hours a/fter.—ifler is refixed to many 
words, furming compounds, but retaining its genuine 
signification. 

AFPTERK-A€-COUNT', x. A subsequent reckoning. 

APTER-A€T, n. A subsequent act. 

AF'TER-A-GES, n. Later ages ; succeeding times.—Asrer- 
we in the singular, is not improper. Addison. 

A TER-A LL! is & phrase, signifying, when all has been 
considered, said or done; at last; in the final result. 

Ce 

ARNTER-BAND, x. A future band. Wilton. 

AF'TER-BIRTH, 2. The appendages of the fetus, called 
also secundines. Wiseman. 

AFVVER-CLAP, n. An unexpected, subsequent event 
Hubbard. 

ANYTER-COM‘ER, ». A successor. 

AFYTER-COM'FORT, a. Future comfort. Jonson. 

AFTTER-€ON'DUET, xn. Subsequent behavior. 

XFITER-€ON-VIETION, 2. Future conviction. 

AFYTER-€OST, n. Later cost ; expense after the execution 
of the main design. Mortimer. 

AF'TER-COURSE, x. Future course. Brown. 

AFYTER-€ROP, x». The second crop in the same year 
Mortiner. 

AF‘TER-DAY8, x. Future days. Congreve. 

XFTER-fAT-AGE, ». Part of the Increase of the same 

ear. [Lucal.] Burn. 

AF'TER-EN-DEAV'OR, a. An endeavor after the first or 
former effort. 

t AFTTER-E@VE!, o. t. To keep one in view. Shak 

AF'TER-GAME, a. A subsequent scheme, or expedient. 
Watton, 

AFYTEK-GUARD, n. The seaman stationed on the poop of 
the ship, to attend the after-eails. 

AFTER-HOPE, n. Future hope. Jonson. 

AFITER-HOURS, 2. Hours that follow. Skak. 

AFYPER-IG/NO-RANCE, n. Subsequent ignorance. 

AF'TER-INGS, 2. The last milk that can be drawn from a 
cow ; strokings. Grose. 

AFITER-KING, 2. A succeeding king. Skuckford. 

AFPTER-LIFE, 2. 1. Future life, or the life after this 
Dryden. 2. A later period of life ; subsequent life. 

AFYTER-LIV‘ER, x. One who lives in suceeeding times 
Sidney. 

AFYTER-LOVE, 2. The second or later love. 

KFYTER-MAL‘CE, rn. Succeeding malice. Dryden. 

AFYTER-MATH, x. A second crop of grass in the same 
season ; rowen. Holland. ; 

AFITER-MOST, a. superl. In marine language, nearest 
the stern, opposed to TE jets ; also, hindmoet. 

AFYTER-NOON, nn. ‘The part of the day which follows 
noon, between noon and evening. 

AF'TER-PAIN&, 2. The pains which succeed child-birth. 

AFITER-PART, an. The latter part.—in « urine language. 
the part of 1 ship towards the stern. 

AFTER-PLECE, 2. A piece performed after a play ; 8 farce 
or other entertainment. 

AFYTER-PROOFP, 2. Subsequent or evidence ; quall- 
ties known by subsequent experience. 

AFITER-RE-PENT'ANCE, 1. Subsequent repentanes. 

AFTTER-RE-PORT,, n. Subsequent report. South. 

XPITER-SAILS, 2. The sails on the mizen-mast and stays 
between the main and mizen-masts. 

AF'TER-ST ATE, xn. The future state. Glancille. 

ANTER-STING, xn. Subsequent sting. Herdert. 

XPPTER-STORM, a. A succeeding storm. 

XFPTER-SUPPER, x. The time between supper and going 
to bed. Shak. 
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AFTER SWARM, n A swarm of bees which leaves the 
hive afte: the first. 

AF/TER-TASTL, 2. A taste w.iich succeeds eating and 
drinking. 

AP'TER- THOUGHT, nv. Reflections after an act; later 
thought, or expedient occurring tou late. 

AF'TER-TIME, n. Succeeding time. Dryden. 

AF/TER-TOSS ING, n. The swell or agitation of the sea 
after . ah ean 

AF'TER-WA 

RF'TER-W ARDS, adv. In later or subsequent time. 

AF'TER-WISE, a. Wise afterwards or too late. 

AF'TER-WIT, na. Subsequent wit ; wisdom that comes too 
late. L’Estrange 

AF‘/TER-WRATH, 1 Later wrath ; anger after the provo- 
cation has ceased. Shak. 

AF‘TER-WRI TER, n. A succeeding writer. 

AGA, = In the 7urkish dominions, a commander or chief 
offi 


cer. 
* A-GAIN!, (a-gen’) adv. (Sax. gean, agen, agean, ongean.]} 
1. A second time ; once more. 2. It notes something fur- 
ther, or additional to one or more particulars.—Again and 


again, often ; with frequent repetition. 
bd A-GALNST!, (a-genst') prep. (Sax. cere) 1. In oppo- 
sition ; noting enmity or disapprobation. 2. In opposition, 


noting contrariety, contradiction, or repugnance. 3. In 
opposition, noting competition, or different aides or par- 
ties. 4. In an opposite direction. 5. Opposite in place ; 
abreast. 6. In opposition, noting adversity, injury, or 
contrariety to wishes. 7. Bearing upon. 8. tn provision 
for ; in preparation for. 

t AG'A-LAX-Y, n. Want of milk. 


AG! AL-LO€H n. Aloes-wood, the product of a tree 
aoa eHuM, growing in China, and some of the 
an isles. 


AG-AL-MAT‘O-LITE, 2. (Gr. ayaApa and X:605.] A name 
pven by Klaproth to two varieties of the lard stone of 
na. 


1 AG A-MIST, x. One that ts unmarried. Coles. 

A-GAPE’, adv. or a. Gaping, as with wonder, expecta- 
on, or eager attention ; having the mouth wide open. 

ton. 

AG A-PE, n. [Gr. ayarn.] Among the primitive Christians, 
a love feast, or feast of charity. 

AG A-RI€, n. [Gr. ayapicov.] In botany, mushroom, a 
genus of funguses, containing numerous species. 

A-GAST"', or A-GHAST', a. [qu. a contraction of agazed.) 
Struck with terror, or astonishment ; amazed ; struck si- 
Jent with horror. 

t AGATE’, adr. On the way ; going. 

AG'ATE, vn. (Fr. agate.) A class of siliceous, semi-pellucid 
gems of many varieties, consisting of quartz-crystal, flint, 
horn-stone, chalcedony, amethyst, jasper, cornelian, heli- 
otrope, and jade. 

AG'ATE, n. An instrument used by gold-wire drawers, 80 
called from the agate in the middle of it. 

AG‘A-TINE, a. Pertaining to agate. 

AG!A-TINE, vn. A genus of shells, oval or oblong. 

AG!A-TYZED, a. Having the colored lines and figures of 
agate. Fourcroy,. 

AG A-TY, a. Of the nature of agate. Woodsrard. 

A-GAIVE, n. (Gr. wp Aapaee 1. The American aloe. 2. A 

enus of univalvular shells. 
-GAZE!, o. t. To strike with amazement. 

t A-GAZ'ED (a-gizd') pp. Struck with amazement. 

AGF, ». (Fr. age.] 1. The whole duration of a being, 
whether animal, vegetable, or other kind. 2. That part 
of the durntion of a being, which is between its beginning 
and any given time. 3. The latter part of lite, or long 
continued duration ; oldners. 4. A certain perind of hu- 
man life, marked by a difference of state. 5. The period 
when a person is enabled by law to do certain acts for 
himself, or when he ceases to be controlled by parents 
or guardians , as, In our country, both males and females 
are of age at twenty-one years old. 6. Mature yeara; 
ripeness of strength or discretion. 7. The tine of life for 
conceiving children. 8. A particntar period of time, as 
distinguished from others ; as, the golden ager. 9. The 
people who live at a particular period ; hence, a genera- 
tion and a succession of geverations ; as, ayes vet unborn, 
10. A century ; the period of one hundred years. 

A'GED, a. 1. Old; having lived long: having lived almost 
the usual time allotted to that speci-s of being ; applied 
tu animals or plants. 2. Having a certain age; having 
lived ; as, a man azred forty years. 

A'GED, n. Old persons. Re op 

A'GED-LY, adv After the manner of an aged person. 
A-GEN!, fur again. 

GENCY, n. (L. agens.] 1. The quality of moving or of 
exerting power ; the state of being in action ; action ; 0 
eration ; instrumentality ; 8, the ay-ncu of Providence in 
the natural world. 2. The office ofan agent, or factor ; bust- 
ness of an agent intrusted with the concerns of another. 
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AG/END, A-GEND'UM, n. Matter relating to the service of 
the church. 

A-GENDIA, x. Le things to be done.) A memorandum 
book ; the service or office of a chureb ; 8 ritual or lit- 


urgy. 

WGN T, a. Acting ; opposed to patient; as, the body 

agent. [Little used.) Bacon. 
AGENT, n. 1. An actor ; one that exerts power, or has the 
wer toact. 2. An active power or cause ; that which 
as the power to produce an effect. 3. A substitute, dep- 
uty, or factor , one entrusted with the business of anuther ; 
an atlorney ; & minister. 
tA GENT-sHIP, nu. The office of an agent. We now use 


agency. 

tAG-G L-A'TION, a [L. gelu.} Coneretion of a fluid. 
Brown, 

{ AG-GEN-ER-A TION, a. [L. ad and generatio.] The 
state of growing to another. Bro:rn. 

t AGGER, x. [L.] A fortress, or mound. Hearne, 

t AG'GER-ATE, cv. t. [L. agvero.] To heap 

AG-GER-ATPION, x. A heaping ; accumulation. Ray. 

t AG-GER-GSE/, a. Full of heaps. 

AG-GLOM'ER-ATE, v.t. [L. agglomero.] To wind, os 
collect into a ball 5 to gather into a masa. 

AG-GLOM'ER-ATE, tv. t. To gather, grow, or collect into 
a ball or mass. Thomson. 

AG-GI.A IM'ER-A-TED, pp. Wound or coltected into a ball. 

AG-GLOM'ER-A-TING, ppr. Winding into a ball; gather- 
ing into a lump. 

AG-GLOM-ER-A'TION, 2. The act of winding into a ball ; 
the state of being gathered into a bal) ur mass. 

AG-GLO‘TI-NANT, x. Any viscous substance which unites 
other substances by causing an adhesion ; any application 
which tends to unite parts which have too little adhesion 


Coxe. 

AG-GLO'TI-NANT, a. Uniting as glue ; tending to canse 
adhesion. 

AG-GLU‘TI-NATE, v.t. [L. aggiutino.] To unite, or cause 
to adhere, as with glue ; to unite by causing an adhesion 
of substances. 

AG-GLO'TI-NA-TED, pp. Glued together. 

AG-GLO'TI-NA-TING, ppr. Gluing together ; uniting by 
causing adhes‘on. 

AG-GLU-TI-NA'TION, nx. The act of uniting by glue or 
other tenacious substance ; the state of being thus united. 

AG-GLO'TI-NA-TIVE, a. That tends to unite, or has pow- 
er to cause adhesion. 

t AG-GRACF,, v. t. To favor. Spenser. 

t AG-GRACE), n. Kindness , favor. Spenser. 

AG-GRAN-DI-ZA'TION, x. The act of aggrandizing. 

A@‘GRAN-DIZE, cv. t. (Fr. avrandir.] 1. To make great 
or greater in power, rank, or hunor ; toexalt. 2. To en- 
large, applied to things. 

nee he PILED: pp. Made great or greater; exalted ; 
enlarged. 

* AG-GRAN'DIZE-MENT, ». 
the state of being exalted in 
altation ; enlargement. 

AG'GRAN-DI-ZER, 7. One that aggrandizes or exalts in 

wer, rank, or honor. 

AG'GRAN-DiI-ZING, ppr. Making great; exalting; en- 
larging. 

t AG GRATE, r.t. [It.) To please. Spenser. 

t AGGRA-VA-BLE, a. Making a thing worse. 

AG'GRA-VATE, v. ¢. [L. ayvgrarv.] _1. To make heavy, 
but not wird in this literal ecnse. Frguratively, to make 
worse, more severe, or less tolerable. 2. To make more 
enormous, or less excusable. 3. To exaggerate. 4. To 
give coloring in description ; to give an exaggerated rep- 
resentation. 

AG'GRA VA-TED, pp. Increased in severity or enormity ; 
made worse ; exaggerated. 

AG IGRA-VA-TING, ppr. Increasing in severity, enormity, 
or degree, as evils, misfortunes, pain, punishment, 
crimes, guilt, &c. ; exaggerating. 

AG-GRA- ATION, n. I. The act of making worse, used 
of evils, natural or moral ; the act of inercasing severity 
or heinousness ; addition to that which is evil or improper 
2. Exaggerated representation, or heightened description 
of any yas wrong, improper, or unnatural. Addison. 

AG'’GRE-GATE, vt. °. [L. aggrego.] To bring together ; to 
collect particulars into a sum, mass, or sie 

AG/GRE-G ATE, a. Formed by acollection of particulars in- 
to a whole mass or sum. 

AG'GRE-GATE, n. A sum, mass, or assemblage of partica- 


lars. 
AG'GRE-GA-TED, pp. Collected into a sum, mass, or sys- 


tem. 
AG'GRE-GATE-LY, adv. Collectively. 
AG'GRE-GA-TING, ppr. Collecting into a sum or mass. 
AG-GRE-GA‘TION, a. 1. The act of aggregating ; the state 
of being collected into a sum or mass ; a collection of par 
ticulars ; an aggregate.—2. In chemistrn, the affinity of 
aggregation is the power which causes homogeneous 


The act of aggrandizing ; 
power, rank, or honor ; ex- 
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@oflies to tend towards ench uther, and to cohere, when 
united. 3. The union and coherence of bodies of the 


same nature. 

AG'GRE-GA-TIVE, a. Taken together ; collective. 

AG’GRE-G A-TOR, ». He that collects intoa whole or mass. 
Burton. ; 

AG-GRESS/, v. i. [L. aggredior, aygressus.] To make a 
first attack ; to commit the first act of hostility or offense ; 
to pesin a quarrel or controversy ; to asvault Gret, or in- 
varie. 

t AG-GRESS&, 2. Aggreesion. Hale. 

AG-GRESS'ING, ppr. Commencing tostilty first; making 
the first attack. 

AG-GRESSION, x. The first attack, or act of hostility ; the 
first act of injury, or first act leading to war or contro- 


versy. 

AG-GRESSIVE, a. Tending to aggrees ; making the first 
attack. Clarkson, 

AG-GRESS/OR, a. The person who first attacks; he who 
eee hostility or a quarrel, an arsauiter; an 

er. 

AG-GRIE'VANCE, zn. Oppression ; hardship; injury 

AG-GRIEVE!, v.t. 1. To give pain or sorrow ; to afflict. 
In this sense tt is nearly superseded by gneve. 2. To bear 
hard rl ee ; to oppress or injure ; to vex or harass. 
AG-GRIEV) ‘,v. & To mourn , to lament. 

G-GRIEV'ED, (ag-greevd') pp. Pnined ; afflicted ; civilly 

or Birtirat d op F 
AG-GRIRV‘ING, ppr. Afflicting ; iz:posing hardshipe on ; 
AQ CROUE, [Sp } Tob he 

GG a . agrupar. ‘o bring together ; to 
AG-GROOP*, group ; to collec? many persons into a 
A crore: ue roneny, figures into a whole. ; 

G-GR sD, \ pp. Coflected into a grou 
AG-GROOPED, (ag-groope) ior nssemblage. ‘ 
A-GHXST", or, more correctly, Acast, a. or ade. Struck 

with amazement ; stupified with sudden fright or horror. 

AGILE, a. (Fr. agilr.]| Nimble; having the faculty of 
quick motion im the limbs ; apt or ready to move ; brisk ; 
active. 

AG'ILE-NESS, x» Nimbteness; activity; the faculty of 
moving the limbs quickly ; agility. 

A-GILU-TY, a. (L. agilitas.] The power of moving the 
dimbs quickly ; qimbleness : brisknesa ; activity ; quick- 
ness of motion. 

1 A-GILILO-CUM, a. Aloes-wood Quincy. 

A GI-O, n. (Ital. agpio.] 1. In commerce, the difference he- 
tween bank notes and current coin. 2. Premiam ; sum 
given above the nonrinal vatac. 

A-GIST', c. t. In Jar, to take the cattle of others to graze , 
to feed or pasture the cattle of others. 

Q-GIST'MENT, n. The taking and feeding of other men’s 
cattle in the king’s forest, or on one’s own land ; also, the 
price paid for such feeding. 

A-GISTIOR, or AG-IS-TA/TOR, a. An officer of the king’s 
forest, who has the care of cattle agisted, and coliects 
money for the same. 

AG mt -BLE, a. That may be agitated, shaken, or dis- 


cussed. 

AG'I-TATE, o. t. (L. agito.] 1. To stir violently ; to put in 
motion ; te shake or move briskly. 2. To move or force 
into violent, ilar action. 3. To disturb, or excite in- 
Yo tumult. 4. To discuss; to debate ; to controvert. 5. 
To consider on all sides ; to revolve in the mind, or view 
in all its aspects ; to contrive by mental deliberation. 

AGI-TA-TED, pp. Tuesed from side to side ; shaken ; mov- 
ed violently and irregularly ; disturbed ; discussed 3 con- 
sidered. 

AG'I-TA-TING, ppr. Shaking ; moving with violence ; dis- 
turbing ; disputing ; contriving. 

AG-I-TA'TION, nw. 1. The act of shaking ; the state of be- 
ing moved with violence, or with irregular action ; com- 
motion. 2. Disturbance of tranquility in the mind ; per- 
turbation ; excitement of passion. 3. Discnssion ; exam- 

nation of a subject in controversy. 4. A state of being 
deliberated upon, with a view to contrivance, or plan to 
be adopted. 

AG-I-T AITO, in masic, denotes a broken style of perform- 
ance, adapted to awaken surprise or perturbation. 

AGI-TA-TOR, n. One who agitates ; also, an insurgent ; 
one who excites sedition or revalt. In Cromirells time, 
certain officers, appointed by the army to manage their 
concerns, were called agitators. 

AG'LET, or AIG‘LET, n. [Fr. aignilfette.] 1. A tag of a 
point curved into the representation of an animal, gener- 
ally of a msn ; a small plate of metal.—2. In hotuny, a 
pendant at the ends of the chives of flowers, as in t 
rose and Sy 

AG‘LET-BA-BY, 1. A small image on the top of a ince. 


Shak. 
AG'MI-NAL, «. [L agmen.] Pertaining to an army or 
e [ Little used. | 
AG/NAIL, x. A disense of the nail ; a whitlow ; an iuflam- 
mation round the nail. 
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see ATE, a. [L. egnetus.| Related or akin by the father’s 


side. 
a ATE, nx. Any maie relation by the father’s side 
NOEYC. 

AG-NAT'IE, a. Pertaining to descent by the male line of 
ancestors. Blackstone. 

AG-NA‘TION, a. Relation by the father’s side only, or de- 
ecent in the male line, distinct Hom cugaation, which in- 
cludes descent in the male and female lines. 

AG/NEL, x. (from agnus.] An ancieat French coin, value 
twelve sols, six deniers. 

AG-NI'TION, n. [L. agnitio.] Acknowledgment. [Little 
used.| Pearson. 

t AG-NTZE, z. t. To acknowledge. Shak. 

AG-NOMU-NATE, © t. (L. egxomino.) To name. [L.ztla 


used, 

AG-NOM-L-NAITION, n. (L. agnomen.] 1. An additional 
name, or title ; a name added to another, as expressive of 
some act, achievement, &c. ,; a surname. 2. Allusion of 
one word to another by sound. 

AG NUS €ASTUS. A species of ritez, so called from ita 
imagined virtue of preserving chastity. 

AG'NUS DEL. [Lamb of God.} In the Romish church, a 
cake of wax stamped with the figure of a lamb, support- 
ing the banner of the cross. 

AG'NUS SCYTH4-€US. [Scythian lembd.] A name appli- 
ed to the roots of a species of fern. 

A-GG!, adr. or a. (Sax. ayan.] Past; gone ; as,a year ago 

A-GOG!, adv. (Fr. agoge } In a state of desire ; highly ex- 
cited by eagerness after an object. 

A-GGO'ING, In motion ; as, to set a mill agoing. 

t AIGON, ». [Gr.] The contest for the prize. 

A-GONE, pp. Ago; pasty since. [Nearly obs.} 

AG‘O-NISM, 2. (Gr. aywvtopus.} Contention for a prize. 

AGIO. NIST, a. One whe coutends for the prize in public 
games. Milton has used 4 veuistes in this sense. 

AG-O-NISTUE, a. Pertaming to prize-fighting, con- 

AG-O-NIST'LEAL, 5 tests of strength, or alldetic combats 
FEnfreld. 

AG-O-NIST'LEAL-LY, adv. In an agonistic manner ; like 
prize-fighting. 

AGIO-NIZE, v. i. (Gr. aywuly,) To writhe with extreme 

ain, to suffer violent anguish. Pape. 

A BND Ges r.t. To distresa with extreme pain; to tor- 
ture, Pepe.: 

AGIO-NY-ZING, ppr. Suffering severe pain ; writhing with 
torture, 

AGIO.N LZING-LY, ado. With extreme anguish. 

t AG-O NO. THETE, n. A judge of masteries in activity. 

t AG-0O-NO-THET'NE, a. Presiding at public games. 

AGIO-NY, a. (Gr. aywy,) 1. In strictness, pain so extreme 
as to cause writhing or contortions of the y, Similar to 
those made in the athletic contests in Greece. Hence, 
2. Extreme pnin of body or mind; anguish; appropri 
ately, the pangs of death, and the sufferings of our Savior 
in the garden of Gethsemane. Luke xxii. 3. Violent con- 
test or striving. .Woure. 

t A-GOOIY, adr. In earnest. Shak. 

AGOU'TY, n. [qu. Sp. agudv.) A quadruped of the order 
rodentia, of the size of a rabbit. 

t A-GRAM'MA-TIST, x. An Hliterate man. 

A-GRA'RI-AN, a. pe aproriet) Relating to lands. 

opriately, denot ng or pertaining to an equal division of 
ands ; as, the agrarian laws of Rome, which distributed 
the conquered and other public lands equally among all 
the citizens. 


Ap. 


| A-GREE, ». i. [Fr. agréer.] 1. To be of one mind ; to har- 


monize in opinion. 2. To live in concord, ar without 
contention. 3. To yield assent ; to approve or admit ; fol- 
lowed by to. 4. To settle by stipulation, the minds of 
parties being agreed as to the terms. 5. To come to a 
compromise of differences ; to be reconciled. 6. To come 
to one opinion or mind ; to concur ; as, to agree ona place 
of meeting. 7. To be consistent ; to harmonize ; not to 
contradict, or be repugnant. 8. To resemble ; to be sim 

“ilar. 9. To suit ; to be accommodated or adapted to. 

A-GREE, v. t. To admit, or come to one mind concerning , 
as, to agree the fact. Also, to reconcile or make friends , 
to put an end to ; but these senses are unusual, 
and hardly legitimate. 

t A-GREE-A-BIL/I-TY, n. Easiness of disposition. Chaucer 

A-GREE!A-BLE, a. 1. kuitable ; conformable ; correspond 
ent; consistent with. 2. In Parsee of ; in conformity 
with. 3. Pleasing, either to the mind or senses ; as, agrec- 
able manners. 

A-GREEYA-BLE-NESS, ». 1. Suitableness ; conformity ; 
consistency. 2. The quality of pleasing ; that quality 
which gives satisfaction or moderate pleasure to the mind 
or senses. 3. Resemblance ; likeness. Obv. 

A-GREF'A-BLY, adv. 1. Plensingty ; in an ag man- 
ner ; ina manner to give pleasure. 2. Suitably ; consist- 
ently ;conformably. 3. Alike ; In the eame manner. Ode. 

A-GREED,, pp. 1. Being in concord or hnrmony of opinion 5 
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wf une mind. 2. Assented to ; admitted. 3. Settled by 
consent ; implying bargain or contract. 
A GRUEEING, ppr. Living in concord , concurnug ; asesnt- 
ing , setding by consent. - 
A-GIREEING-LY, ado. In conformity to. [ Little used. | 
f A-CGREE!ING-NESS, n. Consistency ; suitableness. 
A-GKEE/MENT, x. 3. Concord; harmony ;, confomnity. 
2. Union of opinions or sentiments. J. Ee con- 
furmity ; wimilitade. 4. Union of minds in reg to a 


transter of interest ; bargain ; compact ; contract ; stipu- 
lation. 
| A-GRESTIAL, )a. [L. agrestis.) Rural; rustic ; per- 
A GRESTI taining to fields or the country, in 


€ 

A.GREYTLEAL, 

AG RI-CUL-TOR, x. Une whose occupation 

round ; a farmer ; a husbandman. 

AG-RU-€UL/TU-RAL, a. Pertaining to husbandry, tillage, 
or the culture of the earth. 

AG RI-CUL-TURE, a. (L. ager, and cultura.) The culti- 
vation of the ground, for the puree of producing vege- 
tables and fruits, for the use of nan and beast ; the art of 
preparing the soil, sowing and planting seeds, dressing the 

ants, and removing the crops. } 

AG-KI-CUL TU-RISM, . The art or ecience of agriculture. 
bees used. 

AG-RI-CUL TU-RIST, ». One skilled in agriculture; a 
skilful husbandman. 

AG RI-MO-NY, 2. [L. argemonia.] A genus of plants, of 
several species. 

AGU-RLP-PIN'L-ANS, n. In church history, the followers of 
Agrippinus, bishop of Carthage. hed oA 

f A-GRISE!, 0. 6. (Sax. agrisau.} To shiver. 

r A-GRISE, v. t. To terrify ; also, to make frightfal. 

A‘GROM, x. A disease frequent in Bengal. 

AG-RO-STEM!'MA, a. A genus of plants. 

A-GIUOS ‘TIS, wn. (Gr. aypworts.] Bent grass. 

A-GROUNDS, jae, I. On the He Bra > @ marine term, signi- 
tying that the bottom of a ship rests on the ground, for 
wit of sufficient depth of water. 2. Figurativcly, stop- 
ped ; impeded by insuperable obstacles 

A-«:U A-PE-CA‘'CA, an. The jacana, a Brazilian bird. 

A'IGUE, (a‘gu) a [Sax. age, oga, or huoga.) 1. The cold fit 
which precedes a fever, or a parox ysin of fever in intermit- 
tents, It is accompanied with shivering. 2. Chilliness,; a 
chill, or state of shaking with cold, though in health. 3. It 
is used for a periodical fever, an intermittent, whether 
quotidian, tertian, or quartan. 

AGUE, c. t. To cause a shivering in; to strike with a cold 
fit. Haywood. 

A‘GUE-€AKE, zx. A hard tumor on the left side of the bel- 
ly, lower than the false ribs. 

AGU-ED, a. Chilly ; having a fit of ague ; shivering with 
cold or fear. Stak. 

A'GUE-FIT, 2. A paroxysm of cold, or shivering ; chilli- 


ness. 
AGUE-PROOF, «a. Able to resist agues, proof against 


agues. 

t AUER RY, vo. ¢. (Fr. a ir.| To inure to the hard- 
shipe of war ; to instruct in the art of war 

xe E-SPELL, x. A charm or spell to cure or prevent ague. 


ay. 
AGI TRUCK, «a. Struck with ague. Hewyt. 
A-GUE-TREE, n. A name sometimes applied to sassa- 


fras. 
t AGUISE ov. t. To dress ; to adorn. Spenser. 
AGUITSE 2. Dress. More. 
'GU-ISH, a. Chilly ; somewhat cold or shivering ; having 
the qualities of an e. 

A GU-ISH-NESS, n. Chilliness ; gi he of being aguish. 

A-GUIL-LA-NEOF!, x. A form of rejoicing among the 
ancient Franks, on the first day of the year. 

A'GUL, a A species of the Aedysarum. 

AH. An exclamation, expressive of surprise, pity, complaint, 
contempt, dislike, joy, exultation, &c., according to the 
tnanner of utterance 

4-114", 1. An exclamation expressing triumph, contempt, or 
simple surprise ; but the senses are distinguished by very 
different modes of utterance, and different modifications 
of features. 2.2. A sunk fence, not visible, without near 
appruach. Mason. 

A-HTAN 1-GER, 2. A name of the gar-fish. 

A-HEAD*, (a-hed') adv. 1. Further forward than another 
thing; in front ; originally a sea term, denoting further 
forward than another ship. 2. Onward ; forward; to- 
wards the point before the stem or head ; as, move ehrad. 
3. Headlong ; precipitantly. ie etedece, +f 

| A-HETIGHT", (a-lite’) ado. Aloft ; on high. 

A-HI€-CY-AT'LI, x. A poisonous serpent of Mexico 

t A-HIGH, ade. Un high. 

A-HOLD, ado. Near the wind. Shak. 

AHOVATI, x. A poisonous species of plum. 

A-HOY:, excl. A sea term used in hailing. 

AHRIMAN, See Antwan. 

A-HUIT'LA, x. A worm found in the lake of Mexico. 
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opposition to the city ; unpolished. 
Un } to till the 
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A-HUIT’‘ZOTE, ». An ampbibious quadruped of the trop 
ical climate uf America. 

t A-HUNG'RY, a. Hungry. Shak. 

A'LA, x. A Brazilian tow! of the spoon-bill kind, and re 
sembling that bird in form and size. 

AI-€U'RUS, n. A large and beautiful species of parrot. 

AID, ve. ¢. (Fr. aider.| To help , t assist , to support. 

AID, x. 1. Help ; succor ; support ; assistance. 2. ‘The per. 
son who aids or yields support ; a helper, an auxiliary 
3. In English law, a subsidy or tax granted by parhiauicns 
4. An aid-de-camp, so called by abbreviation. 

ALD‘ANUE, re. Aid ; help ; assistance, [Jattie used.) 27... 

t AID ANT, a. Helping ; helpful ; supplying aid. 

*AIDDE-CAMP, nm. In naldary affatry, an officer Win: 
duty is to receive and communicate the orders of a Keb 
eral officer. [It is desirable that this word should be nai: 
ralized, and no longer pronounced aid-de-cung. 

AIDED, pp. Assisted ; supported ; furnished with succor. 

AID‘ER, xa. One who helpe ; an assistant, or auxiliary. 

AIDING, ppr. Helping ; assisting. 

ALD’ LESS, a. Helpless ; without aid ; unsupported , unis. 
fended Shak. 

t AUGRE, a. Sour. Craven dialect. 

A''GRET n. 1. In zoology, a name of the sinall wiisic 

AUGRETTE, heron.—2. in botany. See Eonet. 

AlI'GU-LET, x. A point or tag, as at the ends of fringes 
See A1GLET. 

AIK’/RAW, n. A name of a species of lichen, oy moas. 

AIL, v. t. (Sax. egiian.] To trouble ; to affect with uuea- 
siness, either of body or mind. 

AIL, 2. Indisposition, or morbid affection. 

ALLING, ppr. Diseased ; indispoeed ; full of complaints. 

AIL: MENT, x. Diseuse ; indisposition ; morbid affection of 


the body. 

AIM, v.t. [qu. [r. osham.} To point at with a missive 
weapon ; to direct the intention or pu > to attempt 
to reach, or accomplish ; to tend towards ; to endeavir,; 
followed by at. 

AIM, v.t. To direct or point as a weapon; to direct lo a 

Fa ipmagied object ; as, to atm a musket. 

M, 2. 1. The pointing or direction of a missile weapon - 

the direction of any thing to a particular puint of object 
with a view to strike or affect it. 2. The point intended 
to be hit, or object intended wo be affected. 3. A purpuse ; 
intention ; design ; scheme. 4, Conjecture; guess. | \ut 
used.}| Spenser. 

AIM ED, pp. Pointed ; directed ; intended to strike or af- 
ect. 

Aim ER, a. One that aims. 

AIM ING, ppr. Pointing a weapon at an object ; directing 
any thing to an object ; intending ; p g- 

AIM LESS, a. Without aim. Way. 

AIR, n. | Fr. air; L. aer: Gr. ane] 1. The fluid which we 
breathe. Air is inodorons, invisible, insipid, colorless 
elastic, porsessed of gravity, easily moved, rarefied and 
condensed. Atmospheric ar is a compound fluid, consist- 
ing of oxygen gas, and nitrogen or azote. The body of 
air surrounding the earth is called the atmosphere. 2. Air 
in motion; a light breeze. 3. Vent; utterance abroad ; 
publication ; publicity. 4. A tune ; a short sang or piece 
of music adapted to words ; also, t culiar modulation 

of the notes, which gives music its character ; as, a sof? 

air. A song or piece of poetry for singing ; the leading 
part of atune. 5. The peculiar look, appearance, manner 
or mien of a person. It is applied to manners or gestures, 
as well as to features. 6. firs, in the plural, is used to de- 
note an affected manner, show sie sha haughtiness ; ax, 
he puts on airs.—7. In painting, that which expresses the 
life of action ; manner ; gesture ; attitude. & Any thing 
light or uncertain ; that is light as air. 9. Advice ; intel- 
ligence ; information. [Ohbs.] Bacon. 

Alt, r.ft. 1. To expose to the air; to give access to the 
open air ; to ventilate ; as, to air a room. 2. To expose 
to heat ; to warm. 3. To dry by a fire ; to expel damp 
ness. 

AIR A, x. Hair grass, a genus of plants. 

AIR -BAL-LOON, See BALLoon, 

AIR’-BLAD-DER, 7. A vesicle or cuticle filled with air , 
also, the bladder of a fish. 

AIR-BORN, a. Torn of the air. Congreve 

AIR--BRA-VING, a. Braving the winds. Skok. 

AIR'-BUILT, a. Frected in the air ; having no solid foun- 
dation , chimerical. 

AIR'-DRAWN, a. Drawn in air ; imaginary. Shak. 

AIRED, pp. Exposed to air; cleansed by air; heated os 
dried by exposure to a fire ; ventilated. 

AIR’ER, ». One who exposes to the air. 

AIR'-GUN, nx. A pneumatic engine, resembling a musket 
to discharge bullets by means of air. 

AIR‘HOLD-ER, a. An instrument for holding air. 

AIR’-HOLE, 2. An opening to admit or discha 7 

AIR'I-NESS, ». 1. Exposure to a free current of air ; open 
news to the air. 2. Gayety ; levity. = - 

AIR/ING, ppr. Exposing to the alr ; warming; drying. 


t Obe lets. 
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AIRING, x. An exposure to the air, or to a tire, for warm- 
ing or drying ; also, 8 walk or ride im the open ais; a 
short excursion. 

AIR'-JACK-ET, nx. A leather jacket, to which are fastened 

or bladders filled with air. 

Alt LESS, a. Not open to a free current of air; wanting 
fresh air, or communication with open air. 

AIR'/LING, a. A thoughtless, gay penon. Jonson. 

ga nu. A pipe used to draw foul air frum a ship's 
bold. 

AIR’-POISE, 2. Am instrument to measure the weight of 


the air. 

ALR ‘-PUMP, ». A machine for exhausting the air of a ves- 
sel. 

AIR’/-8A€S8, an. Air-bags in birds 

AIR'-SHA n. A passage for air into a mine. 

AIR’-STIB-RING, a. Putting the air in motion. 

AIR '-THREAD, nx. A name given w the spider's webs, 
which are often seen floating in the air. 

AIR'-THREAT-EN-ING, a. Threatening the air ; lofty. 

AIR-VES-8BEL, x. A spiral duct in plants, containing air. 

AIR‘Y, a. 1. Consisting of air. 2. Relating or belonging 
to air; high in air. 3. Open toa free current of air. 4. 
Light as air; resembling alr; thin; unsubstantial , with 
out solidity. 5 Without reality ; having no aolid foun- 
dation ; vain ; trifling. 6. Gay ; sprightly ; full of viva- 

city and levity ; light uf heart ; lively. 

AIRY, or A‘/ER-Y,n. [Sce Azry.] Among sportsmen, the 
nest of the hawk «rc eagle. 

ALK: Y-FLY'ING, a. Fiying like air. Thomson. 

raat -LIGHT, a. Light as air. 

AISH, 2. Stubble. Grosc. 

AISLF, or AILE, (We) rn. [Fr. aile.| The wing of a quire ; 
a watk in a chucch. 

AIT, or FYGHT, (Ste) x. A small istand in a river. 

AI-ZOON’, x. eax: atzon.] A genus of plants 

A-JAR! adv. Half-opened. 

A-JA'VA, wn. The seed of a plant bruught from Malabar. 

A-JO'GA, x. ie, a genus of plants. Frcuc. 

A-JO‘RU-EA-TIN GA, n. A species of American parrot. 

A-JO'RU-CU-RAU, x. An American parrot. 

A-JO'RU-PA-KA, a. A small parrot of America. 

AJ'U-TAGE, or ADJU-TAGE, ». [Fr.] A tube fitted to 
the mouth of a vessel. 

v.1., less properly written ache. [Sax. ace.] 1. To 
be in pain ; usally, in pain of some continuance. Shak. 
2. To feel distreas of mind ; to be grieved. 

AKE, »~. Continued pain, fess severe than is expressed by 
pang, agony, and torment ; as, the tooth-asc. 

AJKER, wn. (Gr. aypos; L. auger; Sax. acer. The most 
correct orthogmphy is aker.] Originally, an open field. 
But in Great britain and the Untted States, the quantity 
of land in the ater is fixed at 4440) square yards, making 
160 square rods, perches, or poles. See Acre. 

A-KIN’, a. I. Related by blood, used of persons. 2. Al- 
lied by nature; partaking of the same properties; as, 
envy and jealousy are near akin. 

shor ea pre a ng continued pain ; suffering distress of 
min grief. 

KING, rn. Continued pain, or distress of mind. 

AL, in Arabic, an adjective, or inseparable prefix, answer- 
ing to the Italian wd, and Spanish el, and la. Its use is to 
render nouns definite, like the English the ; as, alkvran, 
the koran, or the book, by eminence ; alcuve, alchamy, 
alembic, almanac, &c. 

AL, in Amgiisk, is sometimes a contraction of the Saxon 
ethel, noble, or illustrious. More generally, al, in com- 
position, is a contraction of ald, or alt, old, and it is pre- 
aril to many names, as iberg. Sax. euld ; Germ. alt, 

AL, in the composition of Latin words, is written before | 
for ad, for the ease of pronunciation ; as, in allevo, al- 
tudo, for ad leeo, ad luo. 

AL‘A-BAS-TER, 7. [L. from Gr. aA\aBacrpov.] A_sub- 
variety of carbonate of lime, found in farge masses, form- 
ed by the deposition of caicareous particles in caverns of 
limestone rocks. Among the aucients, alabaster was also 
the name of a vessel, in whiich odoriferous liquors were 
kept ; so called from the stone of which it was made. 

AL‘A-BAS-TER, a. Made of alabaster. 

A-LACK’, ezclam. An exclamation expressive of sorrow. 

A-LACK’‘A-DAY. An exclaination uttered to express regret 
or sorrow. 

¢t A-LA€’/RI-OUS-LY, adc. Cheerfully. 

t A-LAC/RI-OUS-_NESS, n. Briskness. 

A-LAEC'RI-TY, 2. [L. alacritas.] Cheerfulness , gayety ; 
sprightliness ; a cheerfit) readineas or promptitude to do 


some act. 
ree wn. Free thinkers among the Mohamme- 
ans. 
AL‘A-LITE, 2 A crystalized mineral ; divpside; a semi- 


See Re pyrorenre. 
A-LA-MYRE’, nr. 


The lowest note but one, tn Guido Are- 
tine’s dtale of music. Johnson. 
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AL.-A-MUO-DALA-TY, ou. Conturmity to the prevanmg 
mode, or fashion of the times, fuc.c. | Little used. , 

AL-A-MODE/, adc. (tr. a lu mode.) According to the 
fashion, ur prevailing mode. Wiutluck. 

AL-A-MODE/, n. A thin, glussy silk for bouds, scarfe, & 

A-LAN D*, adv. At, or on land. Sidney. 

A-LAN*‘TEM, adv. Ai adists ‘ 

A-LAN‘TUM, o. Ata nce. Grose. Craver dialect 

A-LARM/, n. [Fr. alarme, alarmer.) 1. Any sound, out 
cry, or information, intended to give notice of approach 
ing danger. 2. A summon to arins. 3. Sudden surprise 
with fear or terror. 4. ‘l'error; asensation excited by an 

prehension of danger.—5. lu fencing, an appeal or 


Ge 
A-LARM, v.t. 1. To give notice of danger ; to rouse to 
vigilance. 2. To call to arms for defense. 3. ‘To aur- 
prise with apprehension of danger ; to disturb with terror. 
A-LARM'-BELL, n. A bell that gives notice of danger. 
A-LARM ED, (a-larmd!) pp. Notitied of sudden danger ; 
surprised with fear, roused to vigilance or activity by 
apprehension of approaching danger. 
A-LARMING, ppr. Giving notice uf approaching danger ; 


rousing to vigHance. 
A-LARMING, a. Exciting apprehension ; terrifying ; 
awakening a sense of danger. 


A-LARMHING-LY, adv. Witb alarm ; in a manner to excite 
apprehension. 

A-LARMAUST, n. One that excites alarm. 

A-LARM‘-POST, 2. A place to which troops are to repais 
in case of an alarm. 

A-LARM'-WATCH, nx. A watch that strikes the hour by 
regulated movement. Herbert. 

A-LAK’UM, for alarm, is a corruption. 

A-LAB, ezel. [ Dutch, Acluas : Fr. elas.) An exclamation 
expressive of sorrow, grief, pity, concern, or apprehension 
of evil ; sometimes followed y day or while; alas the 
duy, like alack a day ; or ulas the while, [Obs.} Spenser 
expressing an unhappy time. 

t A-LATE!/, adv. Lately 

A-LATTED, a. [L. alatus.| Winged; having dilatations 
like wings. Botany. 

AL/A-TERN, 2. A name of a species of buckthorn. 

ALB, x». [L. alhus.}] A surplice or vestment of white linen, 
reaching to the feet. A ‘Turkish coin. 

AL/BA-TROS, a. An aquatic fowl. 

AL-BE!, — ( [Albeit is suppused to be a compound of all, 

AE BRT. | be, and it, and is equivalent to admit, of 
grant it all.) Be it sv; admit all that; although ; not- 
withstanding. [Now antiquated. 

ALIBE-LEN, a. A fish of the trout kind. 

AL-BESNCENT, a. [L. albceco.] Becoming white, or rather 
whitish , moderately white. 

AL'BI-CORE, 2 [Port. albacor.} A marine fish, like a 
tunny. 

t AL-BI-FI-CA'TION, 2. Making white. Chaucer. 

AL-BI-GEN'SES, AL-BE-GEOIS’, n. A party of Reform- 
ers, who separated from the church of Rome, in the /2th 
century ; so called from the Albegeois, a small territory 
in France, where they resided. They are sometimes 
contounded with the Waldenses. 

AL‘BIN, ». [L. albus.| An opake, white mineral. 
AL-BI'NO, n. (L. albus.) A white descendant of black pa- 
rents, or a white person belonging to a race of blackr. A 

rson unnaturally white. rs 

AL-BUNOS, 2. A name signifying white men, given by the 
Portuguese to the white negroes of Africa. 

AL'BI-ON, ». An aucient name of England, still used in 
poetry. 

AL-BO/RA, x. A sort of itch, or rather leprosy. 

AL-BO'RO, n. A smail red fish of the Mediterranean. 

AL-BU-GIN'E-OUS, a. [L. albugo.] Pertaining to, or re- 
sembling the white of the eye, or of an egg. 

AL-BU'GO, x. The white speck in the eye Also, a dis- 
ease of the eye. 

AL-BO'LA, a. A species of truttaceous fish. 

AL'BUM, nx. [L. albus.) 1. Among the Romans, a white 
table, board or register. 2. A book, in which foreigners 
or strangers insert autographbe of celebrated persons, or in 
which friends insert pieces as memorials for each other. 

AL-BO'MEN, n. The white of an egg. 

AL-BO/MIN-OUB, a. Pertaining to, or having the proper- 
ties of albumen. 

AL/BURN, or AL-BURNUM, na. [L. alburnum.] The 
white and softer of wood, between the inner bark 
and the wood. In America, it is popularly called the 


sap. 
ALBU RN, x. (L. aldurnus.) A fish called the bleak. 
AL'€A-HEST, or AL KA-HEST, n. [ Arabic.] A pretended 
universal dissolvent, or menstruum. Sec ALEanmesr. 
AL-€A4'1€, a. Pertaining to Alcaus, a lyric poet. 
AL-€ANES, n. plu. Several kinds of verse, eo called from 
Alewus, their inventor. 
AL-CAID, n. [Sp. alcayde : Port. alcaide.]| Among the 
Maura, Spaniards, and Portugucsc, a governor. 


{ Obsolete. 


ALE 


AL-CAN'INA, n. [Arabic.} A plant; and a powder, pre- 
d from the Jeaves of the Egyptian privet. 

AL/EA-TRKAZ, zn. A pelican. 

AL-€A-VA'LA, n. In Spain, & tax on every transfer of 


roperty, real or personal. t.acyc. 
accE DO n. (L | The king-fisher 
AL-CHEMIE a. Relating to alchemy, or produced by 


AL-CHEMI AL,} 
AL-CHEMI-CAL-LY, adv. In the manner of alchemy. 
AL/CHEMIST, x. One who beta alchemy. ; 

AL-CILE-MIST L€ a. cticing alchemy, or relating 

AL-GHEMIST!-EAL, | to it. 

AL CHE-MY, a. (It. afchimia.} 1. The more sublime and 
ditticult parts of chemistry, and chieily such as relate to 
the transmutation of metals jntu guid, the finding & 
universal remedy for diseases, and an alkahest, or uni- 
versal solvent, and other things now treated ax ridicu- 
lous. This pretended science was much cultivated in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but is now 
held in contempt. 2. Formerty, a mixed neta! used for 
utensils. 

AL€-MAINI-AN, a. Pertaining to Aleman, a lyric poet. 

ALICO, 2. A quadruped of .\merica, 

AL‘€0-HOL, wu. [Are] Pure or highly rectified spirit, ob- 
tained from fermented liquors by distillation. 

Al-€O-HOLALE, a. Pertaiuing to alcohol, or partaking of 
its qualities. Afed. Rep. 

AL-CO-HOL-I-ZA'TION, 2. The uct of rectifying spirit, un 
it is wholly dephlegmated ; or of reducing a substance to 
an impalpable powder. 

ALIEO foeLrzs, vr. t. Toconvert into alcohol ; to rectify 
spirit, till it is wholly dephlegmated ; also, tu reduce a 
substance to an impalpable powder. 

AL/COR, a. [Ar.) A small star. 

AL‘€O-RAN, See Konan and Acgonan. 

* AL/COVE, or AL-COVE!,n. (Sp. alcoba.}] |. A recess, or 
part of a room, separated by an estrade, or partition of 
columns, or by other corresponding ornaments ; in which 
s placed a bed of state, and sometimes seats for company. 
2 A recess in a library, or smal) lateral apartment for 


books. 

ALCY-ON, n. The king-fisher. See Hatcron. 

ALCY-O-N ITE, » A fussil zoophite, somewhat resembling 
a fungus. J of Science. 

AL-CY-O/NI-UM, x». The name of a submarine plant. 
Also, a kind of astroit or coral. 

AL'DER, x. [L. alnus.) A tree, usually growing in moist 
lund, and he onging to the genus alnus. 

t AL-DER-LIEV'EST, a. Most beloved. Shak. 

ALDER-MAN, plu. ALDERMEN, x. (Sax. ald or eald, old, 
comp. alder, nider, and man.] 1. Among our Sazon an- 
cestors, a senior or superior. The tithe was applied to 
princes, dukes, earls, senators, bishops, &c. 2. In pres- 
ent usage, & magistrate or officer of a town corporate, next 
in rank below the mayor. 

t AL-DER-MAN!-TY, n. The behavior and manners of an 
alderman. The society of aldermen. 

AL/JER-MAN-LY, a. Pertaining to, or like an alderman. 
Sreift. 

HU DERS a. Made of alder. 
LE, n. (dax. eala, eale, or aloth.) 
an infusion of malt by fermentation. 


1. A liquor made from 
It differs from beer, 


in baal a smaller proportion of hops. 2. A merry 
meeting in English country places, so called from the 
liquor drank. Ber Jonson. 


ALE“BENCH, rn. A bench in or before an ale house. 

ALECBER-RY, x. A beverage, made by boiling ale with 
spice, sugar, and sops of bread. 

ALE!-BREW-ER, n. One whose occupation is to brew ale. 

TLE'-CON-NER, n. (ale and con.) An officer in London, 
whose business is to inspect the meazures used in public 
houses, to prevent frauds in selling liquors. 

(LE-€08T, n. Costmary, a plant. 

{LE-FED, a. Fed with ale. Stagfurd ; 

ALE!-GAR, an. [ale, and Fi. aigre, sour.] Sour ale; the 
acid of ale. 

ALE-HOOF, a. [D. edoof.] Ground-ivy. 

ALE'-HOUSE, 2. A house where ale is retailed. 

ALE/-HOUSE-KEEP-ER, xn. One who keeps an ale-house. 

ALLE'-KNIGHT (lente) x. A pot companion. Cheucer. 

Al.B SHOT, 2. A reckoning to be paid for ale. 

ALE -SIL-VER. 2. A duty paid to the lord mayor of Lon- 
don, 4 the sellers of ale within the city. 

4 i AKE, n. A stake set as a sign before an ale-house. 

‘haucer. 

AILE-TAST-ER, x. An officer appointed to inspect ale 
beer and bread. Cowel. sii — . 

ALB-VAT, x. A vat in which ale is fermented 

ALE/-WASHED, a. Steeped in ale. 

ALFLWIFE, 2. A woman who keeps an ale-house. 

ALE‘WIFE, or A/LOOF, 2. une word is properly sloof, 
the Indian name of a fish.) An American fish, resembling 
the herring. The pronunciation is elewife, 
plu alewives 
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ALI 


A-LEG-TRY-OMANCY, a. (Gr. aAsxrpver and par 
rea. | ao ancient practice of forete ling events by means 
of a cock. 

A-LEE/, udv. In seamen’s language, on the side o 
to the wind, that is, opposite to the aide on which it 
strikes. 

AL/E-GAR, pr. Sour ale ; acid made of ale. 

t AL'E-GER, a. (Fr. ; Sp. alégre; L. alacer.| Gay; cheer 
ful; sprightly. Sacon. 

A-LEGGE!, v t. To lighten; to lessen ; to assuage. 
A-LEMBIDAR, x. A certain officer in Turkey. 
A-LEM'BI€, x. [Ar.] A chemical vessel used in distillation , 

usually made of glass or cupper. 

A-LENGTH/, adv. At full length ; along ; stretched at full 
length. Chaucer. 

A-LEP'U-DOTE, x. (Gr. a and Xems Any fish whose skin 
is not covered with scales. 

A-LERT:, a. [Pr. alerte; Sp. alerto.] 1. Watchful; vigi- 
jlant; active in vigilance. Hence the military phrase, 
upun the alert, upon the watch. 2. Brisk; nimble; mov- 
ing with celerity. abet 

A-LERT NESS, x. Briskness ; nimnbleness ; sprightliness ; 
levity. Addisun. 

A-LEU-ROMAN-CY, a. [Gr. adsupow and pavraa.}] A 
kind of divination by meal. 

A-LEC‘TIAN, ( a. Designating certain isles in the Pacific 

A-LEG'TIE, f ocean, eastward of Kamtechatka. 

AL-E.X-AN BERS, xn. ‘The name of a plant. 

AL-EX-AN‘DER’S FOOT, x. The name of a plant. 

AL-EX-AN!DRI-AN, a. Pertaining tu Alesatiaia: 

AL-EX-ANDRINE, or AL-EX-AN/DRI-AN, n. A kind of 
verse, consisting of twelve syilables, or of twelve and 
tLirteen alternately. 

A-LEX-I-PHAR'/MI€, or A-LEX-I-PHAR!MI-€AL, a. [Gre 
adegw and papnerer:) Expelling poison ; antidutal ; sudo- 
rific ; that the quality of expelling poison or infection 
by sweat. 

A-LEX-I-PHAR/MI€, x. A medicine that is intended to 
coals the effects of poison ; an antidote to poison or in- 
ection. 

A-LEX-I-TER'I€, A-LEX-I-TE/RI-AL, or A-LEX-I-TER- 
I-€AL, a. (Gr. adckw and dydnrnpov.) Resisting poison ; 
obviating the effects of venom. 

A-LEX-I-TER'I€, x. A medicine to resist the effects of 

ison, nearly synonymous with alezipharmic. 

AL/GA, n. [L.] Sea-weed. 

nine ,» or AL/GA-ROTH, a. The name of an emetia 
puwder. 

t AL'GATES, udv. On any terms; every way. 

AL'GE-BRA, u. [Ar.) The science of quantity in general 
or universal arithmetic. Algebra is a general method o 
computation, in which signs and symbols, which are com- 
monly the letters of the alphabet, are made to represent 
numbers and quantities. [t takes an unknown quantity 
sought, as if granted ; and, by means of one or more 
ee given, proceeds til) the quantity supposed is 

iscovered, by some other known quantity to which it is 
equal. 

AL-GE-BRA'TE a. Pertaining to algebra ; containin 

AL-GE-BRA'I-CAL, } an operation of algebra, or dedu 
from such operation. 

AL Ore BR AST n. One who is versed in the science of 

gebra. 

ALIGE-NEB, a. A star of the second magnitude. 

AL-GE-RINE), n. A native of Algiers. 

AL-GL-RINE!, a. Belonging to Algiers 

t ALIGID, a. (L. algidus.} Cold. 

| AI-GIDE TY; { n. Chillnese ; cold 

t ALGID-NESS, )" ’ : 

t AL-GIF'I€, a. Producing cold. 

AL/GOL, x. A fixed star of the third magnitude. 

AL‘GOR, n. [Lat.] Among physicians, an unusual coldness 
in any part of the body. 

AL/GO-RITHM, or AL/GO-RISM, ». An Arabic term, sig- 
nifying numerical computation, or the six operations of 
arithmetic. 

t AL-GOSE/, a. Extremely cold. 

AL/GOUB, a. [L. alga.] Pertaining tosea-weed ; abound- 
ing with, or like sea-weed. 

UA-ZIL (al-gwa-zeel!) 2. [Bp.] An inferior officer of 
ustice. 

AL-HEN!NA, x. See ALEENNA. 

A'LI-AS, Ate Otherwise; as in this example—Simson, 
alias Smith ; a word used in judicial proceedings. 

A'LI-AS, x. A second writ, or execution, issuea when the 
first has failed to enforce the judgment. 

AL‘I-BI, 2. (L.] Elsewhere ; in another place ; a law term. 
When a person is charged with an offense, and he proves 
that he could not have committed it, because be was, at 
the time, in another pluce, he is said to prove an elsds. 
AL/I-BLE, a. Nutritive ; nourishing. 

LIEN, (ile'-yen) a. [(L. altenus.] 1. Foreign; mat 
belonging to the same country, land or government 
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ALK 


$. Belonging to one who is not a citizen. 3. Estranged ; 
foreign ; not allied ; adverse to. 

ALIEN, (We’yen) #. A foreigner ; one born in, or belong- 
ws not en to the 


ing to, another country ; one w 
vileges of a citizen. 
ALIEN, (ale'yen) as t. [L. alieno.] 1. To transfer 
AL-1ENE, (ale-yeen')§ title or property to another ; to 
sell. 2. To estrange ; to make averse or indifferent.— 
In this sense, it is more common to use alienate. 
RL-IEN-A-BIL/I-TY, (Sle'yen-a-dille-te) a. The capacity 
of being alienated or transferred. Surke. 
ALIEN-A-BLE, (ale‘yen-a-bl) a. That may be svuld, or 
transferred to another. 
AL/IEN-AGE, (Mle’yen-aje) =. The state of being an aljen. 


& e 
KLIEN-ATE, (Ble/yen-3te) v. sO alieno. 
fer er, 2 


1. To trans- 


from ; strange: to. 

ALTEN-ATE ». A r; an allen 

L-IEN-A/TION, (Ge yen-S/shun) w. [L. alienatio.) 1. 

A transfer of title ; ot 8 a conveyance of property to 

another. 2 The stat: of ing alienated. 3. A with- 

drawing or estrangeme ‘t. 4. Delirium ; derangement of 

mental faculties ; Insan -y. Hooker, 
AL/IEN-A-TOR, 2. One tt wt alienates or transfers property. 

Warton. 
AL-IEN-EP/, a. One to whoa the title to property is trans- 
RUIENIEM. a Al M. ¥. Reports 

Lif bad $! Rr. jenage. ° e ° 
A-LIFE’, ado. On my life. Stak. 
A-LIF‘ER-OUB, 4. [L. ala and fero.] Having wings. 
AL/1-FORM, a. (L. ala and forma.J Having the shape of 


a wing. 

A-LIG! FR-OUB, a. (L. ala and gero.] Having wings. 

A-LIGGE, See ALBGor. 

A-LIGHT", (a-Itle') v. t. (Bax. alihtan.] 1. To get down or 
descend, as from on horseback or from a carriage. 2. To 
descend and settle. 3. To fall or descend and lodge. 

A-LIKE/, a. [Sax. gelic.) “aving resemblance or siznili- 
tude ; similar. 

A-LIK By, adr. In the same inanner, form or degree. 

A-LYKE/-MIND-ED, a. Having the same mind. 

ALI-MENT, x. [L. alimentum.) That which nourishes ; 
food, nutomen 

AL-I-MENT'AL, e. Supplying food ; that hes the quality 
of nourishing. 

AL-I-MENT‘'AL-LY, edv. So as to serve for nourishment 


or food. 
ahs ENT’A-RI-NESS, 2. The quality of supplying nu- 
triment. 
4L-I-MENT A-RY, a. Pertaining to aliment or food ; hav- 
ing the quality of cpa 
AL-I-MENT-A/TION, zn. 1. act or power of affording 
nutriment. 2. The state of being nourished. Johnson. 
AL-I-M6'NI-OUS, a. Nourishing ; affording food. [Litele 


used. 

LUUMONY, n. [L. alimonia.] An allowance made for the 
support of a woman, legally separated from ber husband. 
Blackstone, 

AUI-PED, a. [L. ala and pes.) Wing-footed ; having the 
toes connected by a membrane, which serves as a wing. 

4L'I-PED, x. An animal whose toes are connected by a 
membrane, and which thus serve for wings ; a cheiropter ; 
as the bat. Dumeru. 

4L/I-QUANT, «2 [U. slanentems | In arithmetic, an ali- 
quant number or is that which does not mensure 
another number without a remainder. Thus 5 is an ali- 


tras of 16. 

AL'-QUOT, a. [L.] An aliquot part of a number or quan- 
tity is one w will measure it without a remainder. 
Thus 5 ts an aliquot part of 15. 

S°LISE, a. Like ale ; having the qualities of ale. 

-AL'I-TURE, n. Nourishment. 

A-LIVE’, a. (Sax. gelifian.} 1. Having life, In opposition 
to dead ; living. 2. In a state of action ; unextingulsh- 
ed ; undestrnyed ; unexpired ; In force or operation. 3. 
Cheerful ; aprightly ; lively ; full of alacrity. 4, Suscep- 
tible ; ve impressed ; having lively feelings. 

ALIKA-HEST, an. [Ar.] A universal dissolvent ; a men- 
struum capable of dissolving every body. 

AL-KA-LEN'CEN-CY, n. A tendency to become alkaline ; 
or a tendency to the properties of an alkali. ['re. 

AL-KA-LESICENT, a. Tending to the properties of an al- 
kali; slightly alkaline. 

© AL KA-LT, a. : plu. ALmacizs. [Ar.] In chemistry, a term 
applied to all bodies which possess the following proper- 

en: I. a caustic taste ; 2. being volatilizable hy hent ; 3. 
na prea of combining with acids, and of destroying their 
acidity ; 4. solubility in water,even when combin with 
earbonic acid ; 5. capability of converting vegetable blues 
to green. Thomson. 
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AL‘KA-LI-FY, v.t. To form, or to convert into ar: alkal: 

AL‘KA-LI-F®, o. i. To become an alkali. 

AL-KA-LIG/E-NOUS, a. [aikali, and Gr. yevvaw.}) Prodauc- 
ing or generating alkali. 

AL-KA-LIM'E-TER, n. (alkali, and Gr. 
strument for ascertaining the stre 

AL/KA-LINE, «. Having the properties of alkali. 

AL-KA-LINA-TY a. The quality which constitutes an al- 
kali. Thomson. 


AL-KA'LI-OU38, «. Having the qualities of alkali. Kianicr 
¢{ AL'KA-LI-ZATE, e. Alkaline ; impregnated with alkali. 


Boyle. 
t AUK A-LI-ZATE, v. ¢. To make bodies alualine. 
AL-KAI-I-ZA‘TION, a. The act of rendering alkaline by 
im reene ine with an alkali. 
ALIA. IZE, v. t. To make alkaline ; to communicate tbe 
aes of an alkali to, by mixtare. 
AL A-NET, n, The plant bugtoss. 
AL-KE-KEN’GI, #. The winter cherry. 


-) Ane 
alkalies. Ure 


| AL-KEN NA, or AL-HEN/NA, ». Egyptian privet 
' AL-KERM ES, wn. [Ar.] 


In pharnecy, a compound 
dial, derived from the kermes berries. 
AL-KER'VA, x. An Arabic name of the pelma Christi 


cot 


Quincy. 
AL/KO-RAN, #. [Ar. al, the, and koran, book. The 
Book, by way of eminence, as we say, the Bidic.) The 


book which contains the Mobammedan doctrines of faith 
and practice. 

AL-KO-RANI'ISH, ¢. Relating to the Alkoran. 

AL'KO-RAN-IST, xr. One who adheres strictly to the letter 
of the Alkoran, rejecting all comnsents. The Persians are 
generally Alkoranists ; the Turks, Arabs, and Tartare ad- 
mit a multitude of traditions. 

AL-KUS'SA, n. A fish of the silurus kind. 

ALL, (awl) a. Nahe eal; Dan. al; G. all; Bw. all.) 1. Ev. 
ery one, or the whole number of particulars. 2. The 
whole quantity, extent, duration, amount, quality, or de- 


ALL, adv. Wholly ; completely ; entirely. 

ALL, n. 1. The whole number. 2. The whole ;, the en 
tire thing; the aggregate amount. This ad) ctive ws 
much used as an noun, and applied to persons or things.— 
Allin all is a phrase which signifies, a/] things to # per- 
son, or every thing desired.—7t all laa phrase much used 
by way of enforcement or emphasis, usually in negative 
or interrogative sentences. He bas no ambition at ail; 
that is, not in the least derree.—All, in composition, en- 
larges the meaning, or adds force to a word ; and it is 
generally more emphatical than most. In some instan- 
ces, all te spear pores into words, as in almighty, al- 
ready, alecays ; but in most instances, it is an adjective 

refixed to other words, but separated by a hyphen. 

ALL-ABAN'DONED, a. Abandoned by all. 

ALL-AB-HOR‘RED, a. Detested by all. Shak. 

ALL-A€-€0M'PLISHED, a. Fully accomplished ; whose 
education is highly finished. 

ALL-AD-MIR'ING, a. Wholly admiring. Shak. 

ALL-AD-VIS'ED, a. Advised by all. Warhurton. 

ALL-AP-PROVED, a. Approved by all. More. 

ALL-A-TONI!ING, a. Atoning for all. Dryden. 

ALI-BEARIING, a. Producing every thing , omniparous 

ALI-BEAMTE-OUS, a. Perfectly heautifin. Pope. 

ALL-BE-HOLD'ING, a. Beholding all things. 

ALL-BLAST'ING, a. Blasting all; defaming or destroying 
all. Marston. 

ALL-BOU N'TE-OUS, ) a. Perfectly bountiful ; of infinite 

ALL-BOUN‘TI-FUL, bounty. 

ALL-CHANG'ING, a. Perpetually changing. Shak. 

ALL-CHFER‘ING, a. That cheers all ; that gives gayety 
or cheerfulness to all. Shak. 

ALL-€0M-MANIVING, e. Having command or sovereign. 
ty overall. Raleigh. 

ALL-€OM-PLY'ING, e. Complying in every respect. 

ALL-€COM-POS!'ING, a. That makes all tranquil ar peace 
ful. Crasharw. 

Sn REYES a. Comprehending al) things 

anrille, 

ALL-CON-CEALIING, a. Hiding or concealing all. 

ALL-CON'QUER-ING, a. That subdnes all. Ailton. 

ALL-€CON SCIOUS, a. Conscious of all ; all-knowing. 

ALL-€ON-STRAIN ING, a. Constraining all. Drayton. 

ALL-CON-80M ING, a. That consumes or devours ail. 

ALL-DARUNG, a. Daring to attempt every thing. Jansen. 

AEDES TRONING a. Destroying every thing. Fan 
eanir, 

ALIT-DEV!AR-TA-TING, a. Wasting every thing. 

ALL-DE-VOUR'ING, a. Eating or consuming all. Pupe 

ALL-DIEM'MING, a. ring every thing. Marston. 

ALI-DIS-COV/ER-ING, a. Discovering or disclosing every 
thing. .Vore. : 

ALL-DIS-GRA‘CED, a. Completely diagraced. Shak. 
LI-DIS-PENPING, a. Dispensing all things ; affording 
dispensation or permieston. Milton. 

ALL-DI-VINE, a. Supremely excellent. Howell. 
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ALL 26 


ALL-VA-VIN‘NG, @. PoreteHing all things. Fexshaw 
ALU-DREAD ED, a. Dreaded by all. seat, 
Al L-EF-. FISCIENT, a. Of or unlimited efficacy or 
aaa : fen Eloq 
LL EL N'', a. Eloquent tn the highest degree. 
LL-EM-BRA/CING, a. Easbracing all things. Crashaw. 
ALL-ENIVING, a. Putting an end to all things. Shak. 
ALL-EN-LIGHT/EN-ING, a. Enlightening all things. 
ALL-EN-RA‘GED, a. Highly enraged. Hail. 
LL-FLA MING, «. Flaming ta all directions. Beaumont. 
LL FOO LE ba¥, n. The first of April. 
ALL-FOR-G , & Forgiving or poreroiee all. 
carte. played by two or — 


ALL-GUIDING, a. Guiding or pore bey things. 
.-] All health ; 3 
phrase of salutation, expressing a wisb of ell Aealth or 
safety to the person addreseed. 
ALL-HAL'LOW, ) 2. All Saints’ day, the first of Novem- 
ALL-HAL/LOWS,} ber; a feast dedicated to all the 
saints in general. 
ALL-HAL'LOW-TIDE, 2. The time near All Saints, or 
November first. 
ALL-HAP'PY, a. Completely happy. 
ALL-HEAL/, x. The popular name of several plants. 
ALL-HEAL/ING, a. Healing all things. Sciden. 
ALL-HELP'ING, a. Assisting all. Seiden. 
ALI -HIDING, a. Concealing all things. Shak. 
LL-HON/ORED, a. Honored by all. Stak. 
\LL-HURT'ING, a. Hurting all things. Shak. 
ALL-!'DOL-L-ZING, @. Worshiping every thing. Crashaw. 
ALL-IM'\-TA-TING, e@. Imitating every thing. More. 
ALL-IN-PORMI'ING, a. Actuating all by vital powers. 
ALL-IN‘'TER-EST-ING, a. Interesting in the highest de- 


ght in TERPRET.ING,« Explaining allthings. Milton. 

sieht okiedaice - Judging all possessing the sovereign 
0 ng. owe. 

Alou » @ Perfectly just. 

ALL-KIND,, a. Perfectly kind or benevolent. 

ALL-KNOWING, a. Having all knowledge ; omniscient. 


a e 
ALL-LICENSED, a. Licensed to every thing. Shak. 
LL-LOV!IING, a. Of infinite love. Mora. 
LL-MA/KING, «. Making or creating all; omnific. 


ALL- UA-TOR‘ING, a. Maturing al! things. Dryden. 
LL MER CI-FUL, a. Of perfect mercy or compassion. 
LL-MURDER-ING, a. Killing or destroying every thing. 
LL-O-BE'DI-ENT, a. Entirely obedient. CraxAan. 
ALL-O-BBY'ING, a. Receiving obedience from all, 
J .L-OB-LIV'LoUs, a. Causing total oblivion. Shak. 
LL-OB-SCOR'ING, a. Obacuring every thing. King. 
ALL-PA'TIENT, a. Enduring every thing without mur- 


murs. 

ALL-PEN'E-TRA-TING, a. Penetrating every thing. 

ALI-PER'FECT, a. Completely perfect. 

AUL-PER'FECT-NER&, n. The perfection of the whole ; 
“tire perfection. More. 

ALL-PIER‘CING, a. Piercing every thing. Marston. 

Le POW'ER-PUL, a. Almighty ; omnipotent. Swift. 
LL-PR AISED, a. Praised by all. Shak. 

LL-ROL/ING, a. Governing all things. Milton, 
LL-8A-GACIOUS, a. Having all sagacity ; of perfect dis- 
cernment. 

ALL-SAINTS’-DAY, x. The first day of November, called 
also all-kallows ; a feast in honor of all the aaints. 
LL-SAN€’TI-FY-ING, a. Sanctifying the whole. West. 
LL-BAV'ING, a. Saving all. Selden. 

ALL-SEARCIUING, a. Pervnading and searching every 


thing. South. ; 
ALL_SEEING, a. Seeing every thing. Dryden. 
ALL-SEER!, 2. One that sees every thing. Shah. 
LL-SHAK‘ING, a. Shaking all things. Shak. 
LL-SHUN'NED, a. Shunned by all. Shak. 
LL-SOULS’-DAY, n. The second day of November ; a 


feast or solemnity held by the church of Rome, to suppli- 


eate for the souls of the faithful deceased. 

ALL-SPICE, n. The berry of the pimento. 
LL-SUF-FYUCTENCY, n. Complete or infinite ability. 
LL-SUF-FI'CIENT, a. Sufficient to every thing ; infinite- 

able. Hooker. 

\LL-SUP-FI"CIENT, a. The all-sufficient Being ; God. 
LL-SUR-ROUNIVING, a. Encompassing the whole. 
LL-SUR-VBYING, n. Surveying every thing. 

(LL-SUB-TAIN‘ING, a. Uphuiding all things. 

ALL-TELL‘ING, a. Telling or divulging every thing. 

ALL-TRI-UMPH-ING, «. Triumphant every where or 
over all. Jonson. 


a 
° Ser Synopas, AZ, £,7,6, 0, 8, long.—FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—PIN, MARINE, BIRD .— ¢ Obsolete. 


ALL 


ALL-WATCH'ED, e. Watched throughout. Sed. 

ALL-WISE., a. Pumessed of infinite wiedom. South. 
LI-WIT'TED, a. Having all kinds of wit. Jonson. 
LL-WORSHIPED, a. Worshiped or adored by ail. 

rN ca a. Of infinite worth; of the highes 
worth. 


AL/LA-GITE, 2. A mineral. 

AL/LAN-ITE, x. A mineral. A siliceous oxyd of cerium 

AL-LAN-TOIS, of AL-LAN-TOID, wn. (Gr. adAas and 
edos.] A thin membrane, situated between the chorion 
and amnios in quadrupeds. 

{ AL/LA-TRATE, ». ¢. [L. allatro.) To bark, as a dog. 

AL-LAY!, 0. t. (Sax. alecgan, alegan.] 1. To make quiet ; 
to pacify, or appease. if To abate, mitigate, subdue, of 
destroy. 3. To obtund of repress as acrimony. 4. Por- 
merly, to reduce the purity of , as, to aliay metats. Hut, 
in this sense, alloy is now exclusively See ALLor. 

ALLAY!, a. 1, Formerly, a baser metal mixed with a 
finer ; but, In this sense, it is now written alloy, which see. 
ae That which allays, or abates the preduminant qualities. 

ewton, 

AL-LAY'ED, (al-lade’) pp. Layed at rest ; quieted ; tran. 
quilized ; a ; [reduced by mixture. Obs.) 

AL-LAY'ER, n. He, or that, which allays. 

AL-LAY'NG, ppr. Quieting; reducing to tranquillity ; 
abating ; {reducing by mixture. (ds. ] 

AL-LAY'MENT, n. The act of quieting ; a state of rest af 
ter disturhance ; abatement ; ease. Shak. 

AL'LE, (aly) x. The litle auk, or black and white diver. 

ft AL-LEET", v. t. To entice. Huloet's Dict, 
AL-LE€T-A'TION, a. Allurement ; enticement. Coles. 

{Arcizer IVE, a. Alluring. Chaucer. 

AL-LECTIVE, x. Allurement.. Elst. 

AL-LEDGE, (al-ledj') v. ¢. [L. a) 1. To declare ; to 
affirm ; to assert; to pronounce with positivencsa. 2. 
To produce as an argument, plea, or excuse ; to cite of 
quote. 

t AL-LEDGE'A-BLE, a. That may be alledged. Brown. 

AL-LEDG’‘ED, (al- ‘) pp. Affirmed ; asserted, whether 
asa charge or a plea. 

t AL-LEDGE/MENT, a. All n. 

AL-LEDG ER, 2. One who affirms or declaree. 

AL-LEDG'ING, ppr. Asserting ; averring ; declaring. 

AL-LE-GA'TION, n. 1. Affirmation; pusitive atertion oF 
declaration. 2. That which is affirmed or anserted ; that 
which is offered as a plea, excuse, or justification.—3. In 
ecclesiastical courts, declaration of charges. 

AL-LFEGE. See ALLEpaR. 

AL-LE'GE. AS, or AL-LE-GI-AS, a. A stuff manufactured 
in the East Indies. 

t AI-LEGEMENT, a. Allegation. 

AL-LE.GHA'NE-AN, a. Pertaining to the mountains call- 
ed Alleghany, or Alleghenny. 

AL-LE-GHAINY, =. The chief ridge of the great chains of 
mountains which run from N. FE. to 8. W. through the 
Middle and Southern States of North America. 

AL-LEIGI-ANCE, a. [old Pr., from L. allio.) The tie or 
obligation of a subject to his prince or government ; the 
duty of fidelity to a king, government, or state. 

tAL-LE'GL A NT, a. Loyal. Shak. 

AL-LE GOR TE a. In the manner of allegory ; figura- 

AL-LE-GOR'T-€CAL, tive. 

AL-LE-GOR'T €AL-LY, adv. In a figurative manner; by 
way of allegory 

AL-LE-GOR‘I-CAL-NESS, a. The quality of being allegori- 


cal. 

AL'LE-GO-RIST, x. One who teaches fn an allegorical man- 
ner. Whiston. 

AL'/LE-GO-RIZE, rv. t. 1. To form an allegory ; to turn In- 
to allegory. 2. To undermtand in an allegorical sense. 

AL'LE.GO-RIZE, cv. i. To use allegory, 

AL/LE-GO-RTZED, pp. Turned into allegory. 

AL‘ILE-GO-RIT-ZING, ppr. Turning into allegory, or un. 
derstanding in an allegorical sense. 

AL/LE-GO-RY, x». [Gr. a yete) A figurative sentence 
or discourse, in which the principal subject is described 
by another subject resembling it in its properties and cir- 
cumstances, The principal subject ix thus kept ont of 
view, and we are left to collect the intentions of the writ 
er or epeaker, by the resemblance of the secondary to the 

rimary subject. eee is in words what hierogly ph- 
les are in painting. We have a fine example of an alle 
gory .n .he eightieth pealm. 


|| AL-LE-GRET'TO, [from allegro,] denotes, in music 


b 
movement or time quicker than andante, but nut so quick 
as allegro, Buxby. 

AL-LFE-GRO. [ft. merry, cheerful.) In music, a word de- 
noting a brisk movement ; a sprightly part or strain. 

AL-LE-LO/IAH, #. [Heb mv 155n.) Praise to Jehovah ; 9 
word used to denote pious joy and exultation, chiefly in 
bymns and anthems. 

AL-LE-MAND,, a. A slow air in common time, or grave, 
enlemn music, with aslow movement. Alsoa brisk dance 


ALL 


AL 1LE-MAN'NI€, a. Belonging to the diemanai, ancient 
Gerimans, and to 4lemuxnia, their country. 

AL-LER ION, ». In heraldry, an eagle without beak or 
feet, with expanded wine: 

AL-LE-VEOR’, a. A small Swedish coin. 

AL L&’VI-ATE, 0. t. [Low L. allevio.] 1. To make light ; 
but always in 2 figurative sense. To remove in part; to 
leazen ; to mitigate , applied to evils ; as, to ulieviate sor- 
row. 2. To make less by representation ; to extenuate 

AL-LE‘VI-A-TED, pp. lighter ; mitigated ; ease.! « 
extenuated. 

AL-LE'VI-A-TING, ppr. Making lighter, or more tolera- 
ble ; Ts S 

AL-LE-VI-A‘TION, «. 1. The act of} htening, allaying, 
or extenuating ; a lessening, or mit n. 2. w 
lessens, mi or makes more tolerable. 

¢ AL-LE'V1-A-TIVE, x. That which euignee. 

ALLEY, (ally) 2. [fr. allée.) 1. A walk ina garden; a 
Barrow passage. 2. A narrow passage or way in a city, 


as distinct from a public street. 
AL-LI-2'CEOUS, «. [L. altium.}] Pertaining to allium, or 


A ater Barten. 

LIANCE, a. [Fr. alliance.] 1. The relation or union 
between iamilies, contracted by marriage. 2. The union 
gtiogg nations, contracted by sa pa neat Hs eeeee. 

5 league, or compact, which is ¢ nstru- 
ment of atekoraey. 4. Any union or connection of in- 
terests betweei. persons, families, states, or corporations. 
5. The persons or parties allied. Addison. 

TAL-LUANT, x. Anally. Wotton. 

AL-LIXCIEN-CY, #. [L. allicio.] The power of attracting 
any thing ; attraction; magnetism. Glanville. [Little 


t AL-LIPCIENT, n. That which ~ttracts. 

sg far rey aa pp. Connected by marriage, treaty, or 
similitude. 

AL/LI-GATE, »v. t. [L. alligs.] To tie together ; to unite 
by some tie. 

AL-LI-GA'TION, n. 1. The act of tying together. [Little 
used.] 2. A rule of arithmetic, for finding the price or 
reine of compounds consisting of ingredients of different 
values. 

AL-LI-GA‘TOR, nella lagartv.) The American crocodile. 

AL-LI-GA‘TOR-P ,n. A West India fruit. 

AL-LIG’/A-TURE, xn. See Licatoas, which is the word in 


use. 

AL-LINE/MENT, x. [Fr. alignement.] A reducing to a 
line, or to a square ; a line ; a row. Asiat. Res. 

AL'LLOTH, nz. A star in the tail of the great bear. 

AL LISION, (al-lizbvan) x. [L. aitido.] A striking against. 

ward. 

AL-LIT.-ER-A‘TION, x. [L. ad and litera.] The repeti- 
tion of the same letter at the beginning of two or more 
words immediately succeeding each other, or at short in- 


tervals. 
AL-LIT'ER-A-TIVE, a. Pertaining to, or consisting in, al- 


AL-LO-€A'TION, n. [L. adand locatio.] The act of putting 
one thing to another ; hence its usual sense is the admis- 
sien of an article of account, or an allowance made upon 
an account ; a term used in the English exchequer. 

AULO-CHRG-ITE, x. An amorphous, massive, opake min- 


eral, found in Norway. 
AL.LO-CO'TION, R. L. allocutio.] 1. The act or manner 
of speaking to. 2. address ; a formal address. Addi- 


son. | Rarely used] 

AL- 1-AL, a. Pertaining to allodiam ; held independ- 
ent of a lord paramount ; opposed to feudal, 

AL-LAYDI-AN is sometimes used, but not authorized. 

AL-LO DI-UM, a. [Fr. al/cu.] Freehold estate ; land which 
fs the absolute rty of the owner ; real estate held in 
absolute independence, without being subject to any rent, 
service, or owledgment toasuperior It is thus op- 
per to feud. In poe Seach there is no allodial land, al! 

d being held of king ; but in the United States, 


asword ; a 
ing the arm ; a term used in fencing, often contracted into 
lunge. 2. A long ls trotted in the hand. 
Johnson. 
AL-I456 , v. t. or i. To incite dogs by a call. See Hat- 
Loo. 
ALU/LO-PHANE, « [Gr. aA)os.] A mineral. 
f AL‘'LO-QUY, 2 Address ; conversation. 
AL-LOT', v. ¢. [of ed and lot.) 1. To divide or distribute 
lot. 2 To distribute, or parcel out in or por- 
3 Or to distribute a to each individual concern- 
= 3. To grant, as a portion ; to give, assign, or appoint 


AL-LOT'MENT, 2 1. That which ie allotted ; a share, 
part, or portion gran or distributed ; that which is as 
eignod by lot. 9. A part, portion, or place appropriated. 
AL- ED, pp. Distributed by fot ; granted ; assigned. 


ALL 


AL-LOT-TER-Y is used by Shebspeare for ailo. ment, Lit 
is not authorized by usage. 

AL-LOT'TING, ppr. Distris ting by lot; giving as por. 
tions ; assigning. 

AL-LOW!, v. t. . sllouer.) 1. To grant, give, or yield 
2. To admit ; to own or acknowledge. To approve, 
justify, or sanction. 4. To afford, or i dps as & Cc Mpen- 
sation. 5. To abate or deduct. 6. To permit; to grant 


license to. 
AL-LOW’A-BLE, e. That may bu itted as tawful, or 
admitted as true and prope” ; not d; not unlawful a 


EOWA 
AL-LOW!A-BLE-NESS, » The quality of being allowable ; 


lawfulness. 
AL-LOW'A-BLY, ade. In an allowable manner. 
AL-LOW ANCE, 2. 1. The act of allowing. 2. Permission ; 
license ; ap > sanction ; usually slight approbsr- 
tion. 3. Admission ; assent to a fact or state of things : 8 
ranting. 4. Freedom from restraint; indulgence. 6. 
hat which is allowed ; 8 plete appointed ; a stated 
quantity, as of food or drink ; hence, in seamen’s lan 
vuage, 8 limited tity of meat and drink, when provis- 
ns fall abort. 6. Abatement ; deduction. 7. Establish- 
ed character ; reputation. [Obs.] Skok. 
AL-LOW'ANCE, v. ¢. To put upon allowance ; to restrain 
or limit to a certain quantity of provisions or drink. 
AL-LOW'ED, (al-lowd!) pp. Granted ; permitted ; assented 
to; admitted ; npr ; indulged ; appointed ; abated. 
AL-LOW'ER, a. One that approves or authorizes. x 
AL-LOW'ING, ppr. Granting ; permitting ; admitting ; ap- 


roving , indul : cone: 

LOY), v.t. [Fr. ellier.] 1. To reduce the purity of a 
metal, by mixing with it a portion of one less valuable. 
9. To mix m . Lavoisier. 3. To reduce or abate by 
mixture. 


AL-LOY', n. 1. A baser metal mixed with a finer. 2. The 
mixture of different metals ; any metallic compound. 3. 
Evil mixed with got 

AL-LOY'AGE, a. (Fr. alliage.] 1. The act of alloying met- 
als, or the mixture of a baser metal with a finer, to reduce 
its purity ; the act of mixing metals. 2. The mixture uf 
di nt metals. Lavoisier. 

AL-LOY'ED, (altoyd') pp. Mixed ; reduced in purity ; de- 
based ; abated by foreign mixture. 

AL-LOY'ING, ppr. Mixing a baser meta! with a finer, to 
reduce its purity. 

ALL/SPICE. See under the compounds of all. 

ALLS, 2. All one’s goods. A vulgarism. 

f AL-LU-BES'CEN-CY, a. Willingness ; content. 

AL-LODE/, pv. ¢. (L. alludo.] To refer to something not di- 
rectly mentioned ; to have reference ; to hint at by re- 
mote suggestions. 

AL-LOD/ING = Having reference , hinting at. 

AL_LO'MI-NOR, 2. (Fr. allumer.] sera gga ripest paints 
a or parchment, giving light and ornament to 
letters aad Sgures. This fs now n limner. 

AL-LORE,, v. t. [Fr. leurrer.] To attempt to draw to; to 
tempt by the r of some good, real or apparent ; to in- 
vite by something flattering or acceptable. 

tf AL-LORE, x. Now written /ure. 

AL-LOR’/ED, (al-lard') pp. Tempted ; diawn, or invited, 
by something that appeore desirable. 

AL-LORE/MENT, zx. That which allures ; any real or ap 
parent held forth, or operating, as a mative to action ; 

temptation ; enticement. 

AL-LOR'ER n. He, or that, which allures. 

AL-LOR'ING, ppr. 1. Drawing : tempting ; inviting by 
some real or apparent good. 2. a. Inviting ; having the 
quality of attracting or tempting. — 

AL-LOR'ING-LY, adv. In an alluring manner ; enticingly. 

AL-LOR/ING-N ESS, n. The quality of alluring. 

AL-LO‘SION, (al-la!-zbun) «. [Fr., from allusio, Low L.J] A 
reference to something not explicitly mentioned ; a hint ; 


A Bu ste a 
AL-LO! IVE, a. Having reference to something not fully 


expressed. 
AI-LOSIVE-LY adv. By way of allusion. 
AL-LC'SIVE-NESS, n. The quality of being allusive. 
AL-LO'SO-RY, a. Allusive ; insinuating. Heath, 
AL-LO'VI-AL, a. 1. Pertaining to alluvion ; added to land 
by the wash of water. 2. Washed ashore or down a 
stream ; formed by 8 current of water Kirsran. 
AL-LO'VI-ON n. (L. alluric.] 1. The insensible in- 
AL-LO'VI-UM, | crease of earth on a shore, or bark of a 
river, by the force of water, as by a current or by waves. 
2. A gradual washing or carrying of earth or other sub- 
stances to a shore or bank ; the earth thus added. 3. The 
masse of substances collected hy means of the action of 
water. Buckland. 
AL-LO'VI-OUS, a. The same as alluvial, and lesa frequent- 


ly used. 

ALLY", v.t. [Fr. allier.] 1. To unite, or form a relation 
as between iltes by marriage, or between ces 
states by treaty, league, or confederacy. % To form a 


a 
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relation iy simtiitude, resemblance, or friendship.—Vete. 
‘Suls word ie 108 generally ueed in the passive form, as, 
fi-milles are aicved by blood ; or reciprocally, as, princes 
ully themselves to powerful sues. 

AL LT, x. 1. A prince or state united by treaty or ; 

af ar dors. alti by : 

AL-LVING, ppr. Uniting e or treaty 

Al/MA.CAN TAB. See AcmuCanTaa. 

Al.'MA-DIE, n, A bark cance used by the Africans ; also, & 
long boat used at Calle /t, 10 India. 

AL eter s. [al,and Gr. meysers.} A book or collec- 
tion of problems in astroncany an eometry. 

AlI-M (CRA, n. A fine, deep red ochve: 

Al/MA-NAC, n. [Ar.] A small book or table, containing 
a calendar of days, weeks, and months, with the times of 
the rising of the sun and moon, changes of the moon, 
ec .pses, houre of full tide, stated festivals of churches, 
stated terms of courts, observations on the weather, d&c., 
for the year comint: 

L’/MA-NAC-MA-KER, n. A maker of almanacs 
L'‘MAN-DINE, 2. [Fr.] Precious garnet. 

AL'ME, or AL'MA, n. Girls in Egypt, whose occupation is 
1) amuse company with ainging and dancing. 

AL-ME NA, n. A weight of two pounds. 

AL-MIGHT I-NES#, a. Om ipoence:; infinite or bound- 
less power ; an attribute of God only. 

AL-MIGIIT’Y, a. Posseasing all power ; omnipotent ; be- 
ing of unlimited might ; being o boundiess sufficiency. 

AL-MIGHT’Y, n. The omnipotent God. 

* AL/MOND, (it is poputarty proncuaced Wmond.) x. (Fr. 
amande.] 1. The fruit of the almond tree. 2. The ton- 
sils, two ginnds near the basis of the tongue, are called 
almonds, from their resemblance to that nut.—3. In Por- 
tugal, a measure by which wine is sold.—4 Among 
lapidaries, almonds are pieces of rocky crvstal, used in 
adornin branch candlesticks. 

AU/MONE-FUR:NACE, among refiners, is a furnace in 
which the slags of li é, left in refining silver, are re- 
duce! to fead, by the help of charcoal. 

AL'MOND-TREE, zn. The tree which produces the almond. 

Al. 'MOND-WIL/LOW, n. A kind of tree. 

AL'MON-ER, ». An officer whose duty is to distribute char- 
ity or alms. The grand almoner, in France, is the first 
ecclesiastical dignitary, and has the superintendence of 
hospitals. 

AL’ MON-RY, a. [corrupted into ambry, aumbry, or aum- 
ery.) The place nee the almoner resides, or where the 
alms are distributed. 

* AL-MOBT", adv. Dag ; well nigh ; for the greatest part. 

mes.) Any thing given gratuitous- 
ly to relieve the poor, as money, f>od, or clothing. 


n. Vessels appropriated to receive alms. 


X1.MS/-DEED, x. Au act of charity ; a prea aa 
ALMS!-FOLK, n. Persons supporting others by . 
I.MS'-GIV-ER, ». One who gives to the dsr 

arity 


XLM8/-HOUBE, x. A house appropriated for the use of the 


a. Persons suppores by charity or by 
public provision. 
t.'MU-€AN-TAR, #. [Ar.] A series of circles of the 
sphere passing through the centre of the sun, or of a star, 
arajiel to the horizon. 
AL‘MU-€AN-TARB’S STAFP. An instrament mals an 
arch of fifteen degrees, used to take observations of the 


sun. 

AL-MO'DE, x. A wine measure in Portugal. 

AUMUG, or AL’GUM, 2. In Scripture, a tree or wood, 
about which the learned are not ed. 

AL‘NAGE, x. [Fr. aulnage.)] A measuring by the ell. 

AL'NA-GER, or AL/NA-GAR, n. A measurer hy the ell. 

RU NIGHT, a. A cake of wax with the wick in the midst. 

acon, 

AL‘/OE, (al’o) ». ; plu. ALoxgs, (al ze) [L. alo’ ; Gr. adon.] 
In botany, a genus of monogynian keranders, of many 
species ; all natives of warm climates. 

AL'OES, in medicine os the inspissated juice of the aloe ; a 
stimulating stomachic purgative. 

AI/GES-WOOD, n. See AcaLLocnum. 

AL-O-ET'I€, or AL-O-ET'1-€AL, a. Pertaining to aloe or 
aloes ; partaking of the qualities of aloes. 

AL-O-ET'I€, x. A medicine consisting chiefly of aloes. 

A-LOFT’, adv. 1. On high; in the air; high above the 
ground.—2. In seamen’s language, in the top; at the 
mast head ; or on the higher yards or rigging. 

-LOFT’, prep. Above. Milton. 

A-LO'GI-AN8, n. (Gr. a and neyo) In church history, a 
eect of ancient heretics, who denied Jesus Christ to he 
the Logos. 

AL/0-GO-TRO-PHY, x. (Gr. adoyos and rpogn.] A dispro- 
portionate nutrition of the parts of the body. 


2B 


A-LONE, adv. Separately ; 


ALT 


TALO-GY, 2 (Gr. @ and Aoyos.] Unreasonahleness ; ab- 
surdity. Browz. 

A-LONE/, a. (ali and one ; Germ. allein; D. alleen.) 1 
Single ; solitary ; without the presence of > appl 
ed to a person ur thing. 2. lt is applied to two or more 
pereona or things, when separate from others, in a 
or condition by seins Maga as ore company. 3, 

y itself. 


t A-LONE'LY, a. or acv. Only ; merely ; singly. 


t A-LONE'NESS, ». ‘That state which belongs to no ather 
Montague. 
A-LONG', adv. (Sax. and-lung, or ond-lan -) 1. By the 


length ; lengthwise ; in a line with the length. 2. On- 
ward ; in a line, or with a progressive motion.—All Glong 
signifies the whole length ; through the whole distance.-— 
Along with signifies in company ; joined with. 4long 
side, in scamen’s language, signifies side by side.— Along 
shore ia by the shore or cvast, lengthwise, and near the 
shore. Lying ulong is lying on the side, or pressed down 
by the weight of sail. 

t A-LONGST", adv. Along ; rough, or by the length. 

A- F/,adv. 1. Ata distance, but within view, or at a 
small distance. 2. Not concerned ina design ; declining 
to take any share ; keeping at 2 distance from the point, 
or matter in debate. nee 

AL/O-PECY, x. [Gr. adwent.] A disease calleg O=- 

or scurf, which isa faltiog off of the hair, aac 

A-LOSA, zn. A fish of passage, called the shad, 

adv. Loudly ; with a loud voice. 

t A-LOW!, adv. In a low place. 

ALP, ALPS, «. (qu. Gr. adgos ; L. albus.) A high moun 
tain. The name, it is supposed, was Originally giver to 
mountains whose tope were covered with snow. 

AL-PAG‘/NA, a. An animal! of Peru. 


AL/PHA, n. (Heb. 15%.) The first letter in the Greek al- 
phabet, answering to 4, and used to denote JSrst, or be- 
ginning. Asa numeral, it stands for une. 

AL'PHA-BET, x. [Gr. alga and Bara. The letters of a 
language arran in the customary order. 

AL'PHA-BET, vc. t. Toarrange in the order of an alphabet ; 
to form an alphabet in a book, or designate the leaves by 


the letters of the alphabet. 
AL-PHA-BET-A'RI-AN, x. A learner while in the A, B,C. 
AL-PHA-BET'L€ a. In the order of an alphabet, or 

in the order of the letters as cus- 


AL-PHA-BET'I-@AL, 
tomarily arranged. 

AL-PHA-BET'I-CAL-LY, adv. In an alphabetical man- 
ner ; in the customary order of the letters. 

AL-PHi/NIX, », White barley sugar, used for colds. 

AL‘PHEST, n. A emall fish. 

AL-PHON‘SIN, n. A surgical instrument for extracting 
bullets from wounds. 

AL-PHON'SSIN TA’/BLES. Astronomical tables made by 
Alphonsus, king of Arragon. Bailey. 

AL PHUS, x. (Gr. adgos.] That species of leprosy called 


vitilizo. 

* ALPINE, a. [L. alpinus.] 1. Pertaining to the Alpe, or to 
any lofty mountain ; very high; elevated. 2. rowing 
LUPINE ss a kind f strawbe ing on lofty hills. 

* AL! Re nd o wherry on 

ALPIST, cr AL/PLA, x. The seed of the fos tall. 

AL'‘QU IER, n. A measure in Portugal. 

AL‘QUI-FOU, n. A sort of lead ore. 

AL-READ’Y, (all-red’-e) adv. Literally,a state of com 
preparation ; but, by an easy deflection, the sense » at 
this time, or, at a specified time. 

t ALS, ade. Also; likewise. Spenser. 

AL'S0, adv. [all and eo; Sax. eal and swa.] Likewise 
in like manner. 

ALT, or AL TO, a. [It.] In music, a term applied to high 
notes in the scale. 

AL-TA‘I€, or AL-TAIAN, a. (Tart. alatau.) Pertaining 
to the Altai 


the communion table , 
and, figuratively, a church ; a place of worship. 

AL'TAR-€LOTH, x. A cloth to lay upon an altar in 
churches. 

AL‘TAR-PIECE, ». A painting placed over the altar ins 
church. Warton. 

mee ee adv. Placed in the manner of an altar. 
Horell, 

AL‘TAR-AGE, nr. The profits arising to priests from obia- 


tions. 

ALT AR.-I&T, ». Inold lara, the priest to whom the 

AL/TAR-THANE, } _altarnge belonged ; alvo, a chaplain 

AL‘TER, r.t. (Fr. alterer 4. alter.) 3. To make eome 
change in; to mnke different in some particular ; to vary 
in some degree, without an entirechange, 2. To change 
entirely or materially. 

AL'TER, c.i. To become n some respects, different ; to 
vary. 
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ALT 
AL/TER-A-BIL/I-TY, 2. The quality of being susceptible 
of alteration. 
AL‘TER-A-BLE, «. That may become different ; that may 
vary. 
ALTER-A-BLE-NESS, nw. The quality of admitting alter- 


ation ; variablen:ss. 
QLTER-A-BLY, adv. In a mapner that may be altered. or 


varied. 

AL'TER-AGE, x. (from L.alo.] The breeding, nourishing 
or fostering ofa child. [Not an English word.} 

AL'TER-ANT, e. Altering ; gradual ly changing. 

AL’TER-ANT, 2. A medicine which gradually eotrects 
the state of the body ; an alterative. 

AL-TER-ATION, 2. [L. elteratio.) The act of making 
different, or of varying iu some 3 an altering, or 

_TTV 


AL Tes. B, e. Causing alteration ; having the power 


to alter. 

L/TER-A- 2. A medicine which ly induces 
a change in the bebtsor constitution, and restores healthy 

functions. 


AL‘TER-CATE, v. i. [L. altercor.] To contend in words ; 
to os ser with seal, gie. 

AL-TER-€A TION, = alzercatio.} Warm contention 
in words ; 
versy ; . 

ALTEEN, a. [L. alterrus.) A by turns; one suc- 
ceeding another ; alternate, which @ word generally 
used. 

AL'TER-NA-CY, x. Performance or actions by turns. 


Little used.) 
TERN'AL, e. Alternative. [Little used. 


3 - 
AL-TERN‘AL-LY, adv. By turns. May. Siete used.) 
AL-TERN‘ATE, e. [L. alternatus. | by turas ; one 

reciprocal the other in succession of time or place ; hence, 
AL-TERN‘ATE, x. That which happens by turns with 
* AL/TERN-A v. t. [L. alterne.] To perform by turns, 

or in succession ; to cause to succeed by turns ; to change 
one tes Bag another reciprocally. 


* AL‘TERN-ATE, v. & 1. Tohappen or to act by turns. 2. 
To follow reci y in : 
AL-TERN‘ATE-LY, ado. In reci 


procal succession ; by 
turns, so that each ls succeeded by that whieh it succeeds, 
as night follows day, and day follows night. 
AL-TERN‘ATE-NESS, n. The quality of being alternate, 
or of following in succession. 
AL/TERN-A-TING, ppr. Performing or following by turns. 
AL-TERN.A'TION, nx. 1. The reci succession of 
things in time or place ; the act of following and being 
followed in succession. 2. The different changes, or al- 
ters ‘ions of orders, in numbers. 3. The answer of the 
alternately with the minister. 4. 
Alternate Werth appoga in the choral sense. 
AL-TERN!A-TIVE, a. [Fr. alternatiy.) Offering a choice 


of two ° 
AL-TERN'‘A-TIVE, x. That which may be chosen or 
; a choice of two things, so that if one is taken, 
the other must be left. 
AL-TERN'A-TIVE-LY, adv. [n the manner of alterna- 
tives ; in a manner that admits the choice of one out of 


LTEENA 

AL-T ‘A-TIVE-NESS, x. The quality or state of being 
alternative. 

AL-TERN'I-TY, x. Succession by turns ; alternation. 

AL-THE’A, nz. [Gr. a\8aca.] In botany, a genus of polyan- 
@rian munadelphs, of several species ; called in English 
marsh-mallow. 

AL-FHOUGH!, (all-thy) obs. verb, or used only in the 
imperative > (commonl classed, though less correctly, 
among conjunctions.) [all and though; Sax. thah, or 
theah : Ir. daighim. Seo THovon.] Grant all this ; be it 
so ; allow all; suppose that; admit all that; as, ‘‘ al- 
see* the fig-tree shal] not blossom.’’ Hab. iif. at is 
gran My admit, or suppose what follows—“ the fig-tree shall 

ossom 


not e 
* AL‘TI-GRADE, nz. Rising on high. 
AL-TIL‘O-QUENCE, n_ [L. altus and loquor, loquens.) 
Lofty speech ; pompous language. 
AL-TIM‘E-TER, a a altus, and Gr. perpev.] An instru- 


ment for takin des by geometrical principles. 
AL-TIM’'E-TRY, x. The art of ascertaining altitudes bv 
means of a p instrument. 
AL‘TIN, ». A money of account in Russia, value 3 k : 


AL-TIN‘€AR, x. A species of factitinus salt or powder. 
AL-TIS‘O-NANT, } a. [L. altus and sonens.] High-sound- 
AL-TI8‘O0-NOUS, ing, lofty. or pompous. 
Ai/TI-TUDE, a. [L. altitudo.} 1. Space extended ap- 
ward ; the on of an object above its foundation ; 
the elevation of an object or piace above the eurface on 
which we stand, or above the carth. 2. The elevation 
uf a point, a star, or other object above the horizon. 3. 


Piguratively, high degree ; highest point of excellence. 


wv 


AMA 


AL-T1V‘0-LANT, a. [L. altus and velens.) Flying igi 

AL’TO. [It., froin'L. altus.} High. 

AL TA‘VO. [It.] Au octave higher. 

AL'TO-RE-LIE‘VO. [it.} High relief, in sculpture, is the 
oo of a figure haif or more, without being entirely 


etached. we 

AL/TO-RI-PIE'NO. a The tenor of the great chorus. 

AL‘TO-VI-O-LA. oe sinall tenor viol. 

AL‘TO-VI-O-LYUNO. [It.] A small tenor violin. 

AL-TO-GEFH'ER, 5 olly ; entirely ; completely ; 
without exception. 

AL/U-DEL, 2. In chemistry. aludels are eafthen pots with- 


out bottoms. 

AL‘UM,2 ([L elumen} A mineral salt, of great use iv 
= and the arts = It t a triple sulphate of elunina 
an 26. 

AL/UMED, a. Mixed with alum. Berres. 

ALUM EARTH, 2. A massive mineral 

1U. 

A-LO'MI-NA f - An earth, or earthy substance. 

A-LO'MIN-I-FORM, a. Having the form of alumini 

AL'U-MIN-ITE, n. Subsulphate of alumina, a ninera.. 

A-LO‘MI-NOUS, a. Pertaining to alum ur ina. 

A-LU/MI-NUM, 2. The name given to the suppused nietal. 
lic base of alumina. 

AL UM-ISH, a. Having the nature of alam ; somewhat re- 
sembling alum. 

AL UM-SLATE, s. A mineral of two species, commun ana 


Jussy. 

ALUM-STONE, n. The siliceous subsulphate of slumiua 
and pores: Cleavelend. 

A-LO‘TA, n. [L.] A of leather-stone. 


ternal ear, or of Bie aa! 
a. (L. alveolus.}] Containing sockets 
hollow cells, or pits ; pertaining to 


sockets. 

AL/VE-O-LATE, «6. [L. alveolatus.] Deeply pitted, so as 
to resemble a honey-comb. 

AL/VE-OLE, or AL‘VE-O-LUS, n. (L. dim. of alveus.} 1. 
A cell in a bee-hive, or in a fossil. 2. The socket in the 
Jaw, in which a tooth is fixed. 3. A sea fossil. 

AL'VE-O-LITE, x. [L. alveolus, and Gr. AcBos-] in nate. 
ral kistory, a kind of stony polypiers. 

AL'VINE, a. [from alvus, the helly.] Belonging tu the 
belly or intestines. Darwin. 

AL-W AK'GRIM, x». The spotted plover. 

ALYWAY, adv. 1. Perpetually ; throughout al) time 

AL'WAYS,} 2. Continually ; without variation. 3. Con. 
tinually or constantly during a certain period, or regular 
ly atstated intervals. 4. At all convenient times; regu 
larly. Alay is now seldom used. 

A. M. stand for artium maguster, master of arts, the second 
degree given by universities and colleges ; called, in some 
countries, doctor of philosophy.—A. M. stand alsu for 
anno mundi, in the year of the world. 

AM, the first person of the verb to be, in the indicative 
mode, present tense ([Sax. eom; Gr. ape; Goth. im; 
Pers. am. 

A'MA, or HA/MA, 2. [D. aam.} A vessel to contain wine 
for the eucharist ; a wine measure. 

AM-A-BIL‘I-TY, n. | L. amabdilis.] Loveliness ; the power 
of pleasing. Taylor. 

A-MAD‘A-VAD, n. A small, curious bird. 

AM-A-DET’TO, a. A sort of pear. — 

A-MAD'O-GADE, 2. A small, beautiful bird ia I’eru 

AM’A-DOT, n. A sort of pear. Johnson. 

AM!A-DOU, n. A variety of the doletus iguiarius. This ts 
writton also amadow, and called biack match, and pyro 
technical spunge, on account of its inflammability. 

A-MAIN’, adv. [Sax.aand megn.] With force, strength, 
or violence ; violently ; furiously ; suddenly ; at once. 

A-MAL'GAM, n. [Sr pansy .) 2. A mixture of merer-. 
ry or quicksilver with another metal. 2. A mixture .¢ 
compound of different ne 

A-MAL‘GA-MATE, v.¢. 1. To mix quicksilver with another 
metal. Gregory uses amalyamize. 2. To mix different 

rezk ; to make a compound ; to unite. 

setae -GA-MATE, v. i. To mix or unite in an amalgams ; 

to biend. 

A-MAL/GA-MA-TED, pp. Mixed with quicksilver ; blenJ- 

A-MAL‘/GA-MA-TING, ppr. Mixing quicksilver with a1 > 
ther metal ; compounding. 

A-MAL-GA-MA’TION, ». 1. The act or operation of mix- 
ing mercury with anotber metal. 2. mixing or 
blending of different things. 

t A-MAL/GAME, o.t. To mix metals by amalgamation 
Chaucer. 

t A-MAND, v. t. To send one away. Cockeram. 

t AM-AN-DA’‘TION, wz. Fending on a mes-age. 

AM A-LOZK, 2. A large aquatic fowl of Mexico. 
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AMB 


A MAN’‘DO-LA, x. A green marble. 
A-MAN-U-EN'SIS, ». (| L. from maruy.] A person whose 

employment is to write whal another dictates. 
AM'A-RANTH, or AM-A-KRANTH'US, x. (Gr. apapavros.] 

F‘ower-gentie ; a genus of plints, of many species. 
AM:‘A-RANTH, 2. ¢. color inclining to purple. 
AM-A-RANTH INE, oe. Belunging to ainaranth ; consist- 

ing of, containing, or reseinbling amaranth. 
A-MAR’'I-TU 


9 
DE, 2. [L. emaritudo ] Bitterness. [Not 
much uses 
| A-MAK-U-. LENCE, 2 
| A-MAB'tI-LENT, 6. Bitter. 
AM-A-RY L/ x. In botany, ily-daffodil. 


uantity or number ; accumulated. 
AMASSING ppr. 
tity or number. 
A-MASS'MENT, ». A heap collected ; an accumulation. 
t A-MATE/, v.s. To accompany; aiso, to terrify, to per- 


ex. 

ARcX TER: a. he person attached Ww a particular 
pursuit. study, or ecience, as to music ur painting ; one 
who has a (aste for the arts. Burke. 

t AM-A-TOR‘€U-LIBT, x. An insignificant lover. 

AM-A-TORBI-AL, AM-A-TO'K1-OU8, or AM'A-TO-RY, a. 

L. ametorius.] 1. Relating to love ; causing love ; pro- 
uced by sexual intercourse.—2, In anatony, u tesm ap- 
are to the ob muscles of the eye. 

AM-A-TORI-AL-LY, adv. In an amatorial manner. 

AM-AU-RO'SIS, x. (Gr. apzavpos.] A loss or decay of sight, 
without any visible defect in the eye, except an immova- 
ble pupil ; called also gutta serena. 

A MAZE’, v. t. To confound with fear, sudden surprise, or 
wonder ; to astonish. 

A-MAZE',#. Astonishment ; confus‘on ; perplexity, aris- 
ing from fear or wonder. It is chiefly used in poetry, 
and is nearly synonymous with amazement. 

A-MAZ'‘ED, (a-mazd!) pp. Astonished ; confounded with 


fear, ry she: or wonder. 

A-MAZ’E LY, adv. With amazement; in a manner to 
confound. [ Little ac 

A-MXZ'ED-NESS, n. state of being confounded with 
fear, surprise, or wonder ,; astonishinent ; great wonder. 

A-MAZE'MENT, a. Astonishment; confusion or perplex- 
ty, from a sudden impression of fear, surprise, or won- 


er. 

A-MAZ'‘ING, ppr. 1. Confounding with fear, surprise, or 
wonder. i. a. Very wonderful ; exciting astonishment 
or exity. 

A-M ZING. Y, adv. In an astonishing degree. 

AM‘A-ZON, nw. (Gr. a and palos.) 1. The Amazons are 
said, by historians, to have been a race of female warriors, 
who founded an empire on the river Thermodon, in Asia 
Minor. 2. A warlike or m weuline woman ; a virago. 

AM-A-ZO'NI-AN, a. I. Pertaming to or resembling an Am- 
azon. Applied to females, bold ; of masculine manners ; 
warlike. 2. Belonging to the river Amazon or Marauon, 
in South America, or to Amazonia. 

AMB, AM. About; around ; uscd in composition. [Sax. 
emb, ynb; W. am; Gr. ange; L. am or amd.) 

AM-BA'GES, x. [L. amb and ago.) 1. A circumiocution ; 
a circuit of words to express ideas which may be ex- 

ressed in fewer words. 2. A winding or turning. 

AM-BA'GI-OUS, a. Circumlocutory ; perplexed ; tedious. 

t AM-BAS SADE, ». Embassy. Shuk. 

AM. BASSA-DOR, x. [This ie the more common orthogra-. 
phy ; but good authors write also embassador ; and, as the 
orthography of embassy is established, it would be better 
to write embassador. See Emuassavon.} 

AM-BASSA-DRESS, 2. The wife of an ambassudor. 
AM’BAS-SAG 

at RASSY, mts An embasey. 

AM'RE, or AM'BI, n. (Gr. aun.) Literally, a brim ; butin 
surcrery, au instrument for reducing dislocated shoulders. 
Also the ae tree. 

AM'BER, 2. [Fr. ambre; 8p. ambar.] A hard, semt-pellu- 
cid substance, tasteless, and without sinell, except when 
pounded or heated, when it emits a fragrant odor, It is 
four 1 in alluvial soils, or on the sea shore, in many 
places ; purticularly on the shores of the Baltic, in Europe, 
and at Cape Sable, in Maryland, in the United States. 

AM BER, a. Consisting of, or resembling amber. 

AM'BER, v. t. Toscent with amber. 

AM’BER-DRINK, n. A drink resembling amber in color. 

AM'BER-DROP-PING, a. D-opping amber. Milton. 

AM 'RER-SEED, x. Musk-seed, eagpe 2 millet. 

AM'BER-TREE, x. The English name of a species of an- 


thuspermum, a shrub. 


U 


AMB 


of using both hands with equal facility 
> the taking of money from both parties 
for a verdict. 


AM-Bi-DEX‘TROUBS, a. Having the faculty of using both 
hands with equal case; practicing or siding with both 


ities 

AMBIENT, a. [L. embiens.) Surrounding ; encompassing 
on all sides ; investing. 

AM-BIG‘E-N «. (L. amdo and gerw.} An ambigcnal 
ie is one of the triple hyperbolus of the second 
order, having une of ite infinite falling within an an- 
fle formed by the asymptotes, and the other without. 

AM‘BI-GU, x. An entertainment, or feast, consisting of a 
medley of dishes. Aing. 

AM-BI-GO'L-TY, x. [L. ambiguitas.} Doubtfulness or un 
certainty of signification, from a word’s being susceptible 
of different meanings ,; double meaning. 

AM-BIG‘U-OUS, a. [L. amdigues.] Having two or more 
meanings ; doubtful; being of uncertain signification ; 
susce e of different interpretations. 

AM-BIG'U-OUS-_LY, adv. In an ambiguous manner ; with 
doubtful EES oe 

AM-BIG'U-OUS-NESS, x. The quality of being amnbigu- 


ous ; uncertainty of meaning; ambiguity ; and, hence, 
obscurity. 
AM-BIL/E-VOUB, 6. [L. amdo and levus.) Left-handed , 


on both sides. 

AM-BIL/OGY, x. [L. ambo, and Gr. Aoyos.) Talk or lan- 
guage of doubtful meaning. 

AM-BIL‘O-QUOUS, a. [L. ambo and loguer.}] Using am- 


biguous expressions. 

AMBIT, n. [L. ambitus.] The line that encompesses a 
thing ; in geometry, the perimeter of a figure. The pe- 
per, or circumference of a circular body. 

AM-BI''TION, x. [L. ambuio.] A desire of preferment or of 
bonor ; a desire of excellence or superiority. It is used 
in a good sense ; as, emulation may spring from a lauda- 
ble ambition. It denotes, also, an inerdinate desire of 
power or eminence often accompanied with illegal 
means to obtain the object. 

AM-BI''TION, v. t. [Fr. ambitionner.] Ambitiously to seek 
after. King. [Little used.} 

AM-BI‘TIOUS, a. 1. Desirous of power, honor, office, su- 
periority, or excellence ; be » eager for fame. & 
Showy ; adapted to command notice or praise. 3. Eager 
to swell or rise higher. 

AM-BI‘TIOUS-LY, adv. In an ambitious manner. 

AM-BI“TIOUS-NESS, n. The quality of being ambitious. 

AM’BLE, v.i. [Fr. ambler.) 1. To move with a certain 
peculiar pace, as a boree, first lifting his two legs on one 
side, and then changing to the other. 2. To mnuove easy, 
without hard shocks. 3. To move by direction, ur tc 
move affectedly. 

AM'BLE, x. A peculiar pace of a horse. 

AMBLER, n. A horse winch ainbles ; a pace.. 

AM‘BLI-GON, or AM’BLY-GON, xn. [Gr. auSdvs and 

wvia.] An obtuse-angied triangle. 

AM-BLIG’'O-NAL, a. Containing an obtuse angle. 

AM’'BLI-GO-NITE, 2. (Gr. apBdrAvywnos.] A greenieh-col 
ored mineral. 

AM'BLING, ppr. or a. Liftin 
side, at first oing off, and then changing. 

AM’BLING.-LY, ude. With an ambling gait. 

AM'BLY-O-PY, n. [Gr. auPdvus and wy.) Incipient emeu- 
rosis ;duliness or obscurity of sight. 

AM’BO, n. (Gr. apBwr ; L. umbdo.) A reading dosk 9 pal- 


it. 
AM-BRE-4’DA, n. A kind of factitious amber. 
AM-BRO'SIA, (am-bro/-zha) x. [(ir.a and Bperos.’ 1 In 
heathengantiquity, the imaginayy food of the gode 2. 
Whatever is very pleasing to Ur taste or smel). 
AM-BRO/SI-A€E, a. Having the qualities of ambrosia. 
AM-BRO'SIAL, (am-brd/-zhal) a. Partaking of the nature 
or qualities of ambrosia ; fragrant ; delighting the taste 
orsmell. Ben Jonson uses a iac in 8 like sense, ana 
Bailey has embrosian, but these seam not to be warranted 


by usage. 
AM-_BROSIAN, a. Pertaining to St. Ambroec. 
AM'BRO-SIN, 2. In the middle ages, a coin struck hy the 
dukes of Milan, on which &t. Ambrose was represcnted 
AM'BRY, ». (contracted from Fr. axmonerie, almonry.? 1 
An almonry; a place where alms are deposited fur dw. 
tribut‘on to the poor. 2. A place in whicb are deposited 


the two legs on the same 
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AME 


the wtenaile for honse-keeping ; also a cupboard ; a place 
for cold victuals. 

AMBS-ACE/, (Amz-iec') n. [L. amdo, and ace.) A double 
ace, as when two dice turn up the ace. 

AM’BU-LANT, e. [L. amoulans.] Walking ; moving from 


-BU-LA‘TION, n. [L. ambulatio.] A walking about ; 
the act of walking. 
¢ AM'BU-LA-TIVE, a. Walking. 
AM’BU-LA-TOR, 2. In entomology, a specics of lamia. 


AM BU LA-TO-RY a. 1. That has the power or faculty 

of walking. 2. Fertaining to a walk. 3. Moving from 
to ; not stationary. 
‘BU-LA-TO-RY, ». A species of ichneumon 

AM'BU-RY, or AN’BU-RY, x. (qu. L. umbo ; Gr. a) 
Amon aes a tumor or wart on a horse, full of blood. 

¢ AM:BUB-ECADE, a. (Fr. embuscade.}] 1. A lying in wait 
for the purpose of attacking an enemy by surprise. 2. A 
private station in which troops lie .oncealed with a view 
to attack their enemy by surprise ; ambush. Shakspeare 
uses the word ambuscado. 

AM’BUS-CADE, »v. t. To lie in wait for, or to attack from 
a concealed Penitce. 

AM‘BUS-CA-DED, pp. Having an ambush laid against, or 
attacked from a private station. 

AM’BUS-CA-DING, ppr. Lying in wait for; attacking 
from a secret station. 

AM'BIJSH, n. [Fr. emd@che.] 1. A private or concealed 
station, where troops Ile in wait to attack their enemy by 
pe . 2. The state of lying concealed, for the “68 


attacki rprise; a | in wait. 3. 
troops none’ 4 — concealed. stace he anacking by sur- 
ade BUSH, pv. ¢. To He in wait for ; to surprise by assailing 


unex y from a concealed place. 
AM'BI'SH, tv. 2. To lie in wait, for the purpose uf attacking 


” surprise. Trumbull. 

AM:BUSHED, pp. Lain in wait for; suddemy attacked 
from a con station. 

AM'BIJSH-ING ee Lying in wait for. 

AM'BUSH-MENT, 2. An ambush ; whicd see. 

t AM-BURT’, a. (L. ambustus.) Burnt ; scalded. 

AM-BUS'TION, a. [L. ambustio.] A burning; aburn or scald. 

A-MEI'VA, 2. A species of lizard found in Brazil. 

AMEL, «. (Fr. email.) The matter with which metallic 
bodies are overlaid ; but its use is superseded by enamel. 

A MEL‘IO-RATE, v. t. [Fr. ameliorer.] To make better ; 
to improve ; to meliorate. Christ. Obs. Buchunan. 

A-MEL/IO-RATE, v. i. To grow better ; to meliorate. 

A-MEL-IO-RA‘TION, ». A making or better ; 
improvement ; melioration. 

* A-MEN’. This word, with slight differences of orthogra- 
phy, ts in all the dialects of the Assyrian stock. As 8 
verb, it ifies to confirm, establish, verify ; to trust, or 

ve confidence ; as a noun, truth, ess, trust, confi- 

; as an adjective, firm, stable. [n English, after 

the oriental manner, it is used at the be inning, but more 

generally at the end of declarations and prayers, in the 

sense of, be it firm, be it established. The word is used 

also asa noun. ‘ All the promises of God are amen in 
Christ ;’? that is, firmness, stability, constancy. 

A-M&'/NA-BLE, «. [It. menare ; Fr. mener.] Liable to an- 
ewer ; res ; answerable ; liable to be called to 


AM'EN-AGE To 
'EN- »v. t. manage. cr. 
{aM EN-ANCE, n. Conduct ; behavior. Spenser. 
A-MEND, v. ¢. (Fr. amender ; L. enende 1. To correct ; 
to rectify by expunging © mistake. 2. To reform, by 
witting hahits ; to make better in a moral sense. 3. 
© COrrect ; i Milt to improve or make bet- 
ter, by adding what ia wanted, as well as by expunging 
what is wrong. 
A-MEND,, v. i. To grow or become better, by reformation, 
or rectifying something wrong in manners or morals. 
A-MEND), 2. [Fr.] A pecuniary punishment or fine. 
The amende honorable, in France, is an infamous punish- 
ment inflicted on traitors, parricides, and sacrilegious 
persons. These words denote also a recantation in open 
court, or in presence of the injured person. 
A-MEND/A-BLE, a. That may be amended ; capable of 
correction. 


ment ; corrective. 
A MENDED, . Corrected ; rectified ; reformed ; improv- 
the better. 
The person that amends. 
Full of improvement. 


A-MEND/MENT,s 1. An alteration or change for the bet- 
ter ; reformation of life. 2. A word, clause, or paragraph, 
added or pro to be added toa bill before a legisinture. 
—3. In law, correction of an error in a writ or process. 
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ig omaged. n. plu. (Fr. amende.} 
uty ; recompense ; satisfaction ; eruivalent. 
A-MEN TY, ». L emenitas ; Fr. aménité. Pleasantness 
situation ; that which delights the eye 
‘ENT, x. (L. amentum.] In betany a species of inflo 
rescence, from & common, C rece ; 
A-MEN-T4‘CEOUS, «. Growing in an ament ; resembling 


a thong. 

t A-MEN’‘TY, ». [Fr. amentic.] Madness. 

A-MERCE’, (a-mers’) v. ¢. [a for on, or at. and Fr. merci.) 
1. To in#lict a penalty at mercy ; to punsh by a pecunia- 
ry penalty, the amount of which is not fixed by law, but 
left to the discretion or mercy of the court. 2. To inflict 
a pecuniary penalty ; to punish in general. 

A-MERCE’A-BLE, a. Liable to ainercement. 

A-MER‘CED, (a-merst') pp. Fined at the discretion of a court 

A-MERCE/MENT, (a-mers/-ment) ». A pecuniary penalty 
inflicted on an offender at the discretion of the court. 

A-MER‘CER, a. One who sew a fine at discretion upon an 
offender. 

t A-MER'CIA-MENT, x. Amercement. Selden. 

A-MER'I-€A, w. [from Amerigo Vespucci.] One of the 

reat continents. 

A-MER-‘I-CAN, a. Pertaining to America. 

A-MER'I-CAN, a. A native of America ; originally applied 
to the aboriginals, or copper-colured races, found here by 
the Europeans ; but now applied to the descendants of 
Enropeans born in America. 

A-MER'I-CAN-I8M, x. An American idiom; the love 
which Americe 1 citizens have for their own country. 

A-MER‘I-€AN-IZE, v.t. To render American ; to nato- 
ralize in America. 

A-MERI-CIM, x. A species of lizard. 

AM'ESS, 2. A t’s vestment. See Amscor. 

+ AM-E-THOD-€AL, a. Out of method ; irregular. 

t A-METH'O-DIST, 2. A quack. 

AM E-THYST, n.° [L. amethystus.] A subspecies of 
quartz, of a violet blue color, of different orgies of in- 
tensity. It is wrought into various articles of jewelry. 

AM’‘E-THYST, in heraldry, signifies a purple color. 

AM-E-THYST'INE, a. Pertaining to or resembling amethyst 

AM'I-A, x. A genus of fish in Carolina. 

A'MI-A-BLE, a. (Fr. amiable ; L. amabdilis.) 1. Lovely 3 
worthy of love ; deserving of affection ; applied by 
to persons. 2. Pretending or showing love. Shak. 

A'MI-A-BLE-NESS, . quality of deserving love ; 
loveliness. 

A'MI-A-BLY, adv. In an amiable manner; in & manner 
to excite or attract love. 

AM'1-ANTH, n. (Gr. apcavros.) Earth-flax, or moun- 

AM-LANTH U8, flax; am substance, some- 
what Fesern bine flax. 

AM-I-ANTH/I-FORM, a. Having the form or likeness of 


amianth. 

AM-I-ANTH'IN-ITE, 2. A species of amorphous mineral, 
a variety of actinolite. 

_AM-I-ANTH‘OID, 2. (amianth, and Gr. ecdos.] A mineral 
which occurs in tufts, composed of long capillary fila- 
ments, flexible and very elastic. 

aor ee i aicabile o_o Wi ay 

AM'I-C€A-BLE, a. . amicabilts. . endly ; peace- 
able; harmonious in social or mutual transactions. 2 
Disposed to Bg and friendship. 

AM’L€A-BLE-NESS, x. The quality of being peaceable ar 
friendly ; E laee eras 

AM'I-CA-B Y, adv. Ina friendly manner. 

t A-MIEAL, a. Friendly. W. Watson. 

AM'ICE, rn. [L. amictuy.] A square linen cloth that a Cath- 
olic priest ties about his neck, hanging down behind un- 
der the alb, when he officiates at mass. 

A-MID/, { Prem: a, and Sax. midd.] 

A-MIDST’ middle. 2. Among; mingled with. 3 
Surrounded, encompassed, or enveloped with. Amid ts 
used mostly in edi fe 

A-MID-SHIPS. In marine language, the middle of a ship 
with re to her length and breadth. 

AM'1-LOT, a. A white fish in the Mexican lakes. 

A-MISS!, a. 1. Wrong; faulty ; out of order; improper 
2. adv. Ina faulty manner ; contrary to propristy, 
law, or morality. 

+ A-MI8S’, n. Culpability ; fault. Shak. 

+ A-MISSION, n. Loss. More. 

t A-MIT’, v. t. To lose. Brown. 

AM'1-TY, 2. (Fr. amitié.| Friendship, in a general sense, 
hetween individuals, societies, or nations; barmony 
good understanding. 

AMMA, n. [Heb. DN.] 1. An abbeas, or spiritual moth 
er. 2. A girdle or truss used in ruptures. (Gr. appa. 

AM'MAN, n. [G amtmann; D. amptinan.] In some Eure 
pean nations, a judge who has cognizance of civil causes 
In France, & notary. 

AM'MTTE, or HAM'MITF, n. (Gr. appos.) A sand-stone 
or free-stone, of a pale-brown color. 


1. In the midat or 
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Aly‘ MO-OBTE, s. Ag obsolete name of Ue ammedyte. in 
Cucier, the name c’a genus of a er 

AM'MU-CHRYSE, a. (Gr. appos xpress. ow, 
volt stone, found in Germany, . 

AM MU-DETE, a. ,Gr. sand dew.) The sand eel, a 

enus of fish of the apodal ordet. 

aM-MO-NI-A, or AM‘MO-NY, 2. Volatile alkali ; a sub- 
stance, which, in re are form, exists in a atate of gas. 

AM-..U/NI-A€, or -MU-NIT'A-CAL, @. Pertaining tw 


ammonia, or p sssesing its rties. 
AM MONLAC. ut AM-MO'NILAG GUM, s. A gum resin, 


from Af: lea and the East. 
AM-MCNI-AN, @. Belating to Ammonius, surnamed Sac- 
cae, of Sy canara, tie fates of the eclectic system of 
1 
M 


i oer * 

ali oO erhe, n. (cornu ammonis, from Jupiter Ammon. 
Berpen! sone, or cornu ammonis, a foseil shell, curv 
into as dral form, like a ram’s horn. 

AM-MONI-UM, =. A name given to the supposed metallic 
basis of ammunia. 

AM-MO-NI'U-RET, 2. The solution of a substance in am- 
monta. Fd. Encyc. 

AM-MU-NI'TION, n. [(L. ad and munitio.] Military stores, 
or provisions for attack or defense. In mudern usage 
the signification is confined to the articles which are use 
in the discharge of fire-arms and ordnance of all kinds ; 
as powder, balls, bomba, various kinds of shot, &c.—Am- 
munition-bread, bread, ur other proviaions tu supply troope. 

AM'NES-TY, 2. [(ir. apyneria.] An ac* of oblivion; a 
genera! pardcn of the offenses of subjects against the gov- 
ernment, or the proclamation of sucn pardon. 

¢ AM-NICUO-LIST, a. One who dwells near a river. 

AM-NIG E-NOUP, a. Born of a river. 

AM'NI1-O8, or AM'NI-ON, a. [Gr. apvsov.] The innennost 
anembrane sv rounding the fetus in the womb. 

AM-NI-OT'I€, a. Obtained from the liquor of the amnios. 

AM-0-BP’AN, a. Alternately answering. Wartun. 

AM-O-BE'UM, a. [Gr. azocBuios.] A poem im which per- 
eons are pecnees as peck Ng alternately 

t ope: ION, ». A removal; a putting away. Bp. 

ara. 

A-MO/MUM, n. (Gr. apewpov.] A genus of plants, all na- 
tives of warm climates, and remarkal.le for their pungen- 
ey and sromatic properties.—7yue amomum is a round 
fruit, from the Eust, of the size of a grape. 

A-MONG/, (a-mung’) ad Sar oumang, ongemang. |] 

A-MONGST", (a-mungst’) 1. a general or primitice 
sense, mixed or mingled with. 2. Conjoined or associated 
with, or making part of the number. 3. Of the number, 

A-MONI-AN, a. {from 4mmon or Hammon.) Pertaining to 
Jupiter Ammon, or to his temple and worship in Upper 


Fey ot. 

AM-O-RA'DO, x. [L. amor.] A lover. Ses Inamonaro, 
which is chiefly used. 

A-MO RE, n. A name given, by Maregrave, to a tribe of 
fish, of three species, the piruma, guacu, and tinga. 

AM-O-RE/ANB, n. A sect of Gemaric doctor or commen- 
tators on the Jerusalem Talinud. 

AM-O-RET', 2. [L. amor ; Fr. amourette.] Alover; an am- 
orous woman ; also, a love-knot, or a trifling love affair. 
Chaurer. 

AM'‘O-RIST, x. [L. amor.] A lover; 8 gallant; an inamo- 
rato. Boyle. 

ft A-MORN'INGS, adv. In the mornings. 

AM-O-ROSA, x. (It }] A wanton woman. 

AM-O-ROSO, xn. [Tt.] A lover 7 8 man enamored. 

AM’‘0-ROUS, a. . amoreuz.; 1. Inclined to love; hav- 
ing A propensity to love, or to sexual ene ; loving ; 
fund. ‘2. In love; enamored. Shak. 3. Pertaining or 
relating to love; produced by love; indicating love. 
Milton. Waller. 

AM'O-ROUS.LY, adv. In an amorous manner. 

A‘?'O-ROUS-NESS, xn. The quality of being inclined to 
sove, or to sexual pleasure ; fondness. 

A-MORPH’A, x. (Gr. a and popdy.] Falee or bastard indi 
go, a native plant of Carolina. 

A-MORPH/OUB, a. (Gr. a and popdn.] Having no deter- 
niinate fonn , of irregular shape. 

A-MORPH/Y, x. lrregularity of form ; deviation from a de- 
terminute shape. Swit. 

A-MOR‘!., adv. [L. mors, meortuus., In the state of the 


on. 

A-MORTZE, v.t. [Norm. amortizer.} In English law, 
to alienate in mortmain, that is, to sell to a corporation, 
sole or aggregate, ecclesiastical or temporal, and their 
successors. This was considered as selling to dead hands. 

A-MO/TION, 2. [L. amotio.] Remova. Warton. 

A-MOUNT', v. t. [Fr. monter.] 1. To rise to or reach, by 
an accumulation of particulars into an aggregate whole ; 
to compose ‘n the whole. 92. To rise, reach, or extend 


AMP 


pa tm effect, or substance ; to result in, by conssqusme 

when all things are considered. 

A-MUUNT*', a. 1. The sum total of two of more partieula, 
suins ur quantities. % ‘he effect, substance, or result 
Ure suit. 

A-MOUNT ING, rr Rising to, by accumulation or addi 
tion ; amagry n effect or su P 

A-MOUR!, x. [Fr.} An unlawful connection im love; a 
love intrigue ; an affair of Aatry. 

t A-MOV AL, a. [L. amoveo.| ‘Total removal. 

f{A-MOVE, c.t. [L. amvveo.) To remove. Hall. 

AM PEL-ITE, x. (Gr. Serene) Cannel coal, or candle 
coal, an inflam e su ° 

AM-PHIB'I-AL, or AM-PHIBI-A, ge oa and Bios. 
In rvolugy, amphibials are a class animais, so furmed 
as to live on land, and for a jong time under water. 

AM-PHIB‘1-O-LITE, x. a auzgcBros and AsOos.] A frag- 
ment of a petrified »mphibious animal. 

AM. PIII B-1-O-LOG'1-CAL, a. Pertaining to amphibioluogy 

AM PHIB-I-OL‘O-GY, #. [Gr. apgc, Bios, and Aoyos.! A 
dixcuurse of treatise on amphibious animals, ur the Listo- 

and description of such animals. 

AM PHIBI-OUS, a. 1. Having the power of living in two 
elements, air and water. 2. Of a mixed nature, purtak- 
ing of two natures. 

AM PHIBI-OUS-NESS, 2 The quality of being able to 
hve in two elements, or of partaking of two natures. 

AM-PHIBI-UM, ». That which lives in two elements, as 
in air and water. 

AM PHI-BOLE, u. (Gr. apgtBodos ; epge and Baddw.} A 
name given by Haily to 8 species of minerals, including 
the tremelite, Aornbdlend, and acirolite, 

AM-PHi-BOLA, a. Pertaining to amphibole ; resembling 
amphibole. Couper. 

AM PHI BO-LOGI-CAL, «. Doubtful ; of doubtful meaning 

AM-PHIB-O-LOG@/I-CAL-LY, adv. Witha doubtful meaning. 

AM-PHIT BOL‘O-GY, ». [Gr. appBodoysa.) A phrase or 
discourse susceptible of two interpretations ; and, hence. 
a phrase of uncertain meaning. 

AM-PHIBO-LOUS, a. is apptBodos.) Tossed from one to 
another ; striking each way, with mutual blows. [/.. «.] 

AM-PHIBO-LY, «8. [Gr. az@tBodca.) Ambiguity of mean- 
ing. Spelman. (Rarely used.) 

AM PHI-BRAEH, x. (Gr. ayge and Boeyus.) In poetry, a 
foot of three syllables, the middie one long, the first and 
last short ; as, habéré, in Latin. 

AM'PHI-COME, n. (Gr. apge and xepm.] A kind of figured 
stone, of a round shape. 

AM-PHI€-TY-ON IEC, o. Pertaining to the august councd) 
of Amphictyons. 

AM-PHI€:TY-ON@, x. In Grecign history, an assembly or 
council of deputies from the different states of Greece, 
who sat at Thermopylae, but ordinarily at Delphi. 

AM'PHI-GENE, a. [Gr. apgi and yevos.] In mineralogy. 
another name of the leucite or Vusuvian. 

AM-PHI-HEX-A-HE DRAL, a. (Gr. agi, and beret tere) 
In crystallography, when the faces of the crystal, coa 
in two different directions, give two he 
or are found to be six in number. 

AM-PHIM‘A-CER, an. [Gr. aydipaxpos.} In ancient postry 
a foot of three sylinblea, the middie one short, and the 
others long, a8 in castitas. 

AM-PHIS' BEN n. (Gr. augioBava.] A genus of ser 

AM-PHiS-BE NA, a a 

AM-PHIS‘CI-I, or AM-PHISYCIANS, ». (Gr. ange and 
oxta.) In geography, the inhabitants of the tropics, white 
shadows, in one part of the year, are cast to the north, 
and in the other, to the south. 

AM/PHI-TANE, 2. A name given by ancient naturalists to 
a fossil, called by Dr. Hill, pyricubtum. 

AM-VHI-THE'A-TRE, ) 2. (Gr. auzgeOearpov.] An edifice 

AM-PHLTHFE!A-TER, (in an oval or clculee form, hav- 
ing its area encompassed with rows of seats, rising higher 
as they recede from the area, on which people used to sit 
to view the combats of gladiators and of wild beasts, and 
other sports. 

AM-PHI-THR/A-TRAL, a, Resembling an amphitheatre 


Tooke. 

AM-PHI-THE-ATRI-CAL, a. Pertaining to, or exhibited 
in, an amphitheatre. Warton. 

AM -PHI-TRITE, ». (Gr. azgcrpirn.] A genus of marine 
animals, of the Linnean order mollusca. 

AM PHOR, Da. [L. amphora.| Among the Greeks and 

AM'IPHO-RA,{§ = Rumana, a liquid measure. 

AM'PLE, a. (Fr. ample; L. amplus.) 1. Large; wide 
spacious ; extended ; as. ample room. 2. Great in bulk, 
or size. Shak. 3. Liberal ; unrestrained ; without par- 
simony ; fully sufficient ; as, ample justice. 4. Liberal ; 
magnificent; as, ample promises. 5. Diffusive; not brief 
or contracted ; a8, an ample narrative. 

AM'PLE-NESS, n. Largeness , spaciousness ; sufficiency ; 
abundance. 
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AM-PLEX‘I-CAUL, oe. (L. amplezor.] In dctany, surround- 
ing, or embracing the stem, as the base of a leaf. . 
\MPLLATE, vt (Lb. Noah) To enlarge; to make 


A ese ; toextend. | Little us ; 
-PLI-A‘TION, «. 1. Enlargement ; amplification ; dif- 
fuseness. [Litele used.}—2. In Roman entiquity, a defer- 


ae tw B ears sentence. 
AM- o I-€ATE, v.t. [L amplifico.] To enlarge ; to 
amplify. ; 
AM-PLIF-I-CA‘TION, vn. [L. emplificatio.}] 1. Enlarge- 
ment; extension.—2. In rhetoric, diffusive description, 
or discussion , exaggerated representation ; diffuse nar- 


rative, or a upon all the particula’s of a subject. 
AM /PLI-FIED pp. Knlarged ; extended. 
AM’PLI-FI- n. One who amplifies or enlarges. 


AM PLI-FY, v.t. [Fr. ampiijier; L. amplyice.| 1. Toen- 
large ; to augment ; to increase or extend —2. In rhetoric, 
to enlarge in discussion, or by representation ; to treat 
copiously, 90 a8 to present the subject in every view. 43. 
To eee by addition 

AM'PLI-FY, v.i. 1. To speak largely, or copiously ; to be 
diffuse in argument or description ; to dilate upon. 2. 
To exaggerate ; to enlarge by representation or descrip- 


tion. * 

AM‘PLI-FY-ING, ppr. Enlsrging ; exaggerating ; diffu- 
sively treating. 

AM'‘PLI TUDE, x. amplitudo.| 1. Largeness; ex- 
tent applied to ies. 2. aero? extent of capa- 
city, or intellectual powers. J. Extent of means or 
power ; abundance ; sufficiency.—‘Amplitude, in astrono- 
my, is an arch of the horizon intercepted between the 
east and west point, and the centre of the sun or star at 
its rising or setting.—-?mplitude of the range, in prujec- 
tiles, is the horizontal line subtending the path of a body 
thrown, or the line which measures the distance it has 
moved.—Maynetical amplitude is the arch of the horizon 
between the sun or a star, at rising or setting, and the 
east or west point of the horizon, by the pt Encye. 

AM PLY, adv. Largely ; liberally ; fully ; ciently ; co- 

iousty ; in a diffusive manner. 

aM 1, To ne branches 


‘PU-TATE, v.¢. [L. ampato.] 
of trees or vines ; to cutoff. 2. Tocut off a limb or other 


t of an animal body ; a term of surgery. 
AM-PU. TA-TED, pp. Cut off ; separated from the body. 
AM PU-TA-TING, ppr. Cutting off a limb or part of the 


body. 

AM_PU-TA/TION n. [L. amputatio.] The act or operation 
of cunt off a lim® or some of the body. 

AM’U-LET, n. (L. amuletum.| Something worn as a rem- 
edy or preservative inst evils or mischief, sach as dis- 
eases and witchcraft. Amulets, in days of ignorance, 
were common. 

AM-UR-COST-TY, 2. The quality of lees. 

A-MOSE’, v.t. [Fr. amuser.] 1. To entertain the mind 
agreeably ; to occupy or detain attention with agreeable 
objects, whether by singing, conversation, or a show of 
curiosities. 2. To detain; to engage the attention by 
hope or expectation. 

A-MOS/ED, (a-miazd!) pp. Agreenbly entertained ; having 
the mind engaged by something pleasing 

A-MOSE/MENT, xz. That which amuses, detains, or emga- 
ges the mind ; entertainment of the mind; pastime; a 
pleasurable occupation of the senses, or that which far- 
nishee it, as dancing, sports, or music. 

A-MOS’ER, x. One who amuses, or affords an agreeable 
entertainment to the mind. 

AMCFING, Bs or a. Entertaining; giving moderate 

leasure to the mind, so as to engage ft 3 pleasing. 

A-MCS'ING-LY, ado. In an amusing manner. 

A-MO'SIVE, a. That has the power to amuse or entertain 
the mind. 

A-MOSIVE-LY, adv. In an amusive manner. 

A-MYG/DA-LATE, a. [I.. amygdalus.] Made of almonds. 

A-MYG'DA-LATE, ». An emulsion made of almonds ; 
milk of almonds. 

cele Basa a. Pertaining to or resembling the al- 
mond. 

A-MYG'‘DA-LITE, 2. A plant ; a species of spurge. 

A-MYG'‘DA-LOID, x. [Gr. apvydadea.] Toad-stone. 

A-MYG DA-LOID-AL, a. Pertaining to amygdaloid. 

AM-Y-LA‘CEOUS, a. [L. amylum.] Pertaining to starch, 
or the farinaceous part of grain ; resembling starch. 

AMY-LINE, x. [L amylum.] A farinaceous suletance 
hetween en 

4M'‘V-KALDISM, «. Im church history, the doctrine of 
universe) explained by Amyraldus. 

A MYZTLI, «2. A Mexican name of the sea-lion. 

AN, a. [Sax. an, ane, one; D. con; Ger. cin: Sw. and 
Dan en; Fr. on, un, une; Sp. un, uno; It. uno, wna; L. 
unus, wna, waum ; Gr. ev; Ir. cin, ean, aon; W. un, yn. | 


Ono ; noting an individual ; either definitely, known, cer- 
tain, specified, or understood ; or indefinitely, not certam, 
known, or specified. Definitely; as, ** Noah built an ark 


of gopher wood.’? ‘* Paul was an eminent apostle.’” sn- 
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ANA 


definitely ; as, “ Bring me on orenge.’’ Before a conso 
nant, the letter » is dropped ; as, a man. 

AN, in old English aulhors, signifies ¢f; as, ‘San it please 
your honer.’ 

A'NA, 4@, or &. (Gr. ava.] In medical prescriptions, it 
nifies an Saal qanntay of the _severa’ ingredients oo 
wine and huney, ana, @&, or @ § ii. that is, of wine 
heney each two ounces. 

A’NA, as a termination, is annexed to the names of authors 
to denote a collection of their memorable sayings. ‘I'hus, 
Scaligerana is a book containing the sayings of Scaliger. 
It was used by the Romeas, as in Cullectaneus, collected, 
gathered. 

AN-A-BAP'TI&M, ». The doctrine of the Anabaptists 

AN-A-BAP'TIST, x. [Gr. ava and Barriorns.| One who 
holds the doctrine of the baptism of adults, or of the inva- 
lidity of infant baptism, and the necessity of rebuptizea- 
tion in an adult age. 

AN-A-BAP-TIST It a. Relating to the Anabaptists 

AN-A-BAP-TIST'I-CAL, or to their doctrines. 

AN-A-BAP'TIST-RY, x. The sect of Anabaptists, 

+ AN-A-BAP-TIZE’, v.t. To rebaptize. Whitlock. : 

oe n. A apecies of paroquet, about the size of a 

ark. 

AN ee 'TI€, a. (Gr. ava and capxre.) Reflecting or 
reflected. 

AN-A-CAMP'TI€S, x. The doctrine of reflected light. Sea 
CaTopPprTa.:cs. 

AN-A-CAR'DIUM, 2. The cashew-nut, or marking nut. 

AN-A-€A-THAR'TIE, a. [Gr. ava and xa8apets.) Throw- 
ing upwards; cleansing, by exciting vomiting, expecto- 
ration, &c. 

AN-A-C€A-THAR'TIE€, n. A medicine which excites dis- 
charges by the mouth or nose. 

AN-A-CEPH-A-L-O'SI8, n. (Gr. avaxegadrdiwors.}] Re- 
capitulation of the heads of a discourse. 

AN-A€H'O-RET. See AncHoneErt. 

AN-A-€HO-RET'I-CAL, a. Relating to an anachoret, or 
anchoret. 

AN-ACH‘RO-NISM, 2. (Gr. ava and ypovos.] An error ia 
computing time ; any error in chronology. 

AN-A€H-RO-NIS‘TI€, a. Erroneous in date; containing 
an anachronism. Warton. 

AN-A-€LAS'TIE€, a. [Gr. ava and xraes.} Refracting ; 
breaking the rectilinear course of light. 

AN-A-€LAS'TI€S, n. That part of optics which treats of 
the refraction of light, commonly called diopiries, which 
see. 

AN-A-COE-NO'SIS, n. (Gr. avaxorvwors.} A figure of rhet- 
oric, by which a speaker appties to his opponents for their 
oe on the point in debate. 

AN-A-COND/A, vn. A name given in Ceylon to a large 
snake, a species of boa. 

A-NAC-RE-ON'TIE€, a. Pertaining to Anacreon. 

A-NA€-RE-ON'TI€, x. A poem composed in the manner 
of Anacreon. 

AN‘A-DEME, 2. (Gr. avadypa.) A chaplet or crown of 
flowers. W. Browne. 

AN-A-DI-PLOSIS, n. [Gr. ava and dtxXoos.] Duplication, 
a figure in rhetoric and pvuetry, consisting in the repeti- 
tion of the last word or words in a line or clause of a sen- 
tence, in the beginning of the next. 

A-NAD’RO-MOLS, a. [Gr. ava and dpopos.) Pacending 8 
word applied to such fish as pass from the sea into fresh 
waters, at stated seasons. 

AN’/A-GLYPH, 2. (Gr. ava and yAugu.] An ornament 
made by sculpture. 

AN-A-GLYP'TIE, a. Relating to the art of carving, en- 
graving, enchasing, or emboesing plate. 

AN'A-GO-GE, or AN‘A-GO-GY, . [Gr. ava .) An ete- 
vation of mind to things celestial ; the spiritual meaning 
or application of words. 

t AN-A-GO-GET'L€AL, a. Mysterious. 

AN-A-GOG'T-€AL, a. Mysterions ; elevated ; spiritual. 

AN-A-GOG'I-C€AL-LY, ade. In a mysterious sense ; with 
religious clevation. 

AN-A-GOG'I€S, x. Mysterious considerations. 

AN’A-GRAM, 2. [Gr. ava and yee pa.] A transposition of 
the letters of a name, by which a new word is formed, 
Thus Galenus becomes angelus: Willtam Noy, (attorney 

eneral to Charlies 1., a laborious man,) may be turned 
nto / eA genes 

AN-A-GRAM- 

AN-A-GRAM-MAT'L@AL, } & Making an anagram. 

AN-A-GRAM-MAT'I-€AL-LY, adv. In the manner of an 


anagram. 
AN-A-GRAM’MA-TISM, . The act or practice of making 
anagrams. Camden. 
AN-A-GRAM’MA-TIST, «. A maker of anagrams. 
AN-A-GRAM'MA-TIZE, v.t. To make anngrams 
AN'ACGROS, n. A measure of grain in Spain, containing 
sumething less than two bushels. 
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a/NAL, c. [L. aaus.| Pertaining to the anus 

A-NAL‘CIM n. Cubic zeolite, found in aggregated or 

A-NAL'CIME, cubic crystals. 

AN‘A-LECTS, x. [Gr. ava and Af¢yw.) A coltection of 
short essays, or remarks. Eancyc. 

AN'A-LEM-MA, n. (Gr. avaAnyupa.] 1. In geometry, a 
projection of the sphere on the plane of the meridian, or- 
thographicalty made by straight lines, cireles, and ellip- 
sex, the eye being supposed at an infinite distance, and 
in the east or west points of the horizon. 2. An instru- 
ment of wood or bruse, on which this kind of projection is 
drawn. 

AN-A-LEP'SIS, 2. (Gr. avaAnyes.] The augmentation or 
nutrition of an emaciated budy ; recovery of strength af- 
ter a disease. 

AN-A-LEP:TI€, a. Corroborating ; invigorating ; giving 
strength after disease. . 

AN-A-LEP’TI€, 2. A medicine which gives strength ; a 
restorative. 

t AN-AL/O-GAL, a. Analogous. Hale. 

AN-A-LOG1-€AL, a. Having analogy; used by way of 
analogy ; bearing sume relation. 

AN-A-LOG1-CAL-LY, adr. In an analogical manner; by 
way of similitude, relation, or agreement. 

AN-A-LOG1-CAL-NESS, xr. The quality of being analogi- 


cal. 

AN-AL/O-GIEM, x. [Gr. avadoytopos.] An argument from 
the cause to the effect. Johnson. Investigation of things 
by the analogy they bear to each other. Crabbe, 

AN-AL/O-GIST, 1. One who adheres to analogy. 

AN-AL‘O-GIZE, rv. ¢. To explain by analogy; to form 
some resemblance between different things ; to consider 
a thing with regard to its analogy to something else. 

A-NAL‘O-GOUS, a, Having analogy ; bearing some rcsem- 
blance or proportion. 

A-NAL/O-GOUS-LY, adv. In an analogous manner. 

A-NAL/O-GY, n. (Gr. avadoyia.] 1. An agreement or 
likeness between things in some eircumstances or effects, 
when the things are otherwise cntirely different. 2. 
With grammanans, analogy is a conformity of words to 
the genius, structure, or general rules of a language. 

A-NAL'Y-SIS, n. (Gr. avadvars.] 1. The separation of a 
compound body into its constituent parts; a resolving. 
2. A consideration of any thing in its se parts; an 
examination of the different parts of a subject, each sepa- 
rately. It is opposed to synthems.—In mathematics, anal- 

wis is the resolving of problems Ad algebraic equations.— 
n logic, analysis is the tracing of things to their source, 
and the resolving of knowledge into its original princi- 
ples. 3. A syllabus, or table of the principal heads of a 
continued discourse, dis d in their natural order. 4. 
A brief, methodical illustration of the principles of a 
science.—lIn this sense, it is nearly synonymous with 


opsis. 

ANALYST, n. One who analyzes, or is versed in analy- 
sis. Kirwan. 

AN-A-LYT'I€ a. Pertaining to analysis; that re- 

AN-A-LYT'L-€AL, solves into first principles ; that 
separates into parts, or original principles ,; that resolves 
a compound body or subject. [t is opposed tu synthetic. 

AN-A-LYT'I-€AL-LY, adv. [n the manner of analysis. 

AN-A-LYT'I€S, x. The science of analysis. 

AN‘A-LYZE, v. ¢. (Gr. uvadvw.} To resolve a body into 
its elements ; to separate a compound subject into its 
parts or propositions, for the purpose of an examination 
of each separately. 

AN'A-LYZED, pp. Resolved into its constituent parts or 
toe for examination. 

AN’A-LYZ-ER, 2. One who analyzes; that which ana- 
R iar or has the power to analyze. 

A ‘A-L&Z-ING, - Resolving into elements, constituent 
parts, or first principles. 

* AN-A-MORPH'O-SIS, rx. [Gr. ava and popgwars.| In per- 
spective drawings, & deformed or distorted portrait or fig- 
ure, which, in one point of view, is confused or unintel- 
gible, and, in another, is an exact and regular representa- 
tion. 

A-NA'NAS, a. The name of a species of pine-apple. 

AN‘A-PEST, a. (Gr. ava and tatw.] In poetry, a foot, con- 
sisting of three syllables, the two first short, the last long. 

AN. A-PEST'1€, xn. The anapestic measure. 

AN-A-PEST'I€, a. Pertaining to an anapest , consisting of 
anapestic feet 

A-NAPH'O-RA, a. [Gr. from avageow.) 1. A figure in 
rhetoric, when the same word or worda are repeated at 
the beginning of two or more succeeding verses or clauses 
of a sentence —2. Among physicians, the discharge of 
blood, or purulent matter by the mouth. 

AN-A-PLE-ROT (€, a. (Gr. avarAnpow.] Filling wp; sup- 
plying or rene ,ating flesh. 

4N-A-PLE-RC I“I€, x. A medicine which renews flesh or 
wasted part. Core 
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AN’/AREH, x. The author of confusion ; one who exctt 
revolt.- Afilton 

A-NARECHI€E a. Without role or government; in a 

A-NXREH'L€AL, state of confusion ; applied to a staie 
or society. Ficiding uses anarchial. 

+ AN‘ ARCH-ISM, an. Confusion. 

AN‘ARE€H-IST, rn. An anarch ; one who excites revolt, or 
promotes disorder in a state 

AN'ARE€H-Y, x. (Gr. avapyia.) Want of government ; a 
state of suciety when there is no law or supreme power 
or when the laws are not efficient ; political confusion. 

A-NAR'HI-€HAS, x. ‘The sea wolf. 

4'NAS, x. [L.] A genus of water fowl. 

AN-A-SAR’€A, ». (Gr. ava and capg.] A species of drop- 
ride a serons humor spread between the skin end 


esi. 
AN-A-SXR‘€OUS, a. Belonging to anasarca, or dropsy ; 


dropsical 

A-NAS-TO-MAT LE, a. Having the quality of removing 
obstructions. 

A-NAS’TO-MOSE, v.% (Gr. ava and croyza. 
fate ; to unite the mouth of one vessel wi 
the arteries with the veins. 

A-NAS-TOM-O-SY, or A-NAS-TO-MOSIS, n. The inoscu- 
lation of vessels, or the opening of one vessel intu another, 
as an artery into a vein ; the communication of two ves- 
sels, as a Vein with @ vein. 

A-NAS-TO-MOT'I€, a. Opening the mouths of vessels, os 
removing obstructions. 

A-NAS-TO-MOTIE, x. A medicine supposed to have the 
power of opening the mouths of vessels, and promoting 
circulation. 

A-NAS:TRO-PHE, |. [Gr. avacrpogn. } In rhetoric and 

A-NAS:TRO-PHY grammar, an inversion of the natu- 
ral order of words. 

AN'A-TASE, ». [Gr. avarasts.] Octahedrite ; octahedral 
oxyd of titanium ; a mineral that shows a variety of col 
ors by reflected light. 

A-NATHE-MA, a. (Gr. avaGexa.] Excommunication with 
curses. Hence, a curse or denunciation by ecclesiastical 
authority, accompanying excommunication. 

A-NATH-E-MAT'I-CAL, a. Pertaining to anathema. 

A-NATH-E-MAT'I-CAL-LY, adv. Inthe manner of anath 


ema. 
ee een >. The act of anathematiz 
g. Lncyc. 

A-NATH'E-MA-TIYZE, v. t. To excommunicate with a de 
nunciation of curses ; to pronounce an anathema against 
Hammond. 

A-NATH'E-MA-TIS8M, x. Excommunicatton. Tooker. 

A-NATH'E-MA-TIZED, pp. Excommunicated with curses 

A-NATH'E-MA-TIZ-ER, n. One who anathematizes. 

A-NATH'E-MA-TTZ-ING . Pronouncing an anathema 

AN-A-TIF'ER-OUS, a. [L: enas and fero.] Producing 
ducks. Browa. 

A-NAT‘O-CISM, a. (L. anatocismus.}] Interest upon intes- 
est ; the taking of compound interest. [ Hurely used.]} 

AN-A-TOM I-€AL, oc. Belonging to anatomy or dissec- 
tion ; relating to the parts of the body when dissected or 
separated. 

AN-A-TOM'I-CAL-LY, adv. In an anatomiral manner ; by 
means of dissection. 

A-NAT.O-MIST, ». One who dissects bodies ; ove who is 
skilled in the art of dissection, or versed in the doctrine 
and principles of anatomy. 

A-NAT O-MIZF, rc. t. To diseect an animal; to divide in- - 
to the constituent parts, for the purpose of examining 
each by itself; to lay open the interior structure of the 

rts of a body or subject. 

A-NAT¢ -MIZED, pp. Dissected, as an anima) body 

A-NAT‘O-MIZ-ING, ppr. Dissecting. 

A-NAT'O-MY, x. (Gr. avaroun.| It. The art of dissecting, 
or artificially separating, the different parts of an animal 
auf to discover their situation, structure, and economy. 
2. The doctrine of the structure of the body, learned by 
dissection. 3. The act of dividing any thing, corporea 
or intellectual, for the purpoee of examining its parts. 4. 
The body stripped of its integuments ; askeleton ; an im- 
proper use of the word. 5. Ironwally, @ meager person. 

AN-A-TREP TIE, a. (Gr. avarpexw.] Overthrowing ; de- 
feating ; prostrating. 

AN'‘A-TRON, 2. [Gr. vtrpov.] 1. Soda, or mineral fixed 
alkali. 2. &pume, or glass gall, a scum which rises upon 
melted glass, in the furnace, and, when taken off, dix 
solves in the air, and then coagulates common sah 
3. The salt which collects on walls of vaults. 

Bape telieah ss n. A disease in turneps, or an injury occasion- 
ed by a fly. 

ANC TOR, a. (Fr. ancestres ; L. antecessor.) One from 
whom a person descends, either by the father or mother, 
at any distance of time, in the tenth or hundredth gene- 
ration. An ancestor precedes in the order of nature o8 
blood ; a predecessor in the order of office. 
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* AN-CESTRAL, a. Relating or belonging to ancestors ; 
claimed or descending from ancestors. 

AN-CES-TRY, x. A series of ancestors or progenitors ; 
lineage, or those who compose the line of natural descent. 
Hence, birth, or honorable descent. 

AN’‘CHEN TRY. See Anctestay. 

AN‘CHI-LOPS, a. (Gr. aryiAwiy.] The goat’s eye ; an ab- 
scese in the inner angle of the eye; an incipient fistula 
lackrymalis. 

AN‘CHOR, a. [L. aachora.] 1. An iron instrument for 
holding a ship or other vessel at rest in water.—~7l 
enchor is when a ship rides by her anchor. Hence, 
to lie or ride at anchor.—To cast anchor, or to anchor, is 
to let an anchor, to keep a ship at rest.— To weigh 
sake et heave or raise the anchor out of the ground. 
9. In a figurative sense, that whioh gives stability or se- 

ity ; that on which we place dependence for safety .— 
3. In architecture, anchors are carved work, somewhat 
resembling an anchor.—In Aeraldry, anchors are emblems 
of hope. 

AN'EHOR, v.t. 1. To place at anchor; to moor. 2. To 
fix or fasten on ; to fix in a stable condition. 

AN’‘€HOR, v. t. 1. To cast anchor ; tocometoanchor. 2. 
To stop ; to fix or rest on. 

t AN‘€HOR-A-BLE, a. Fit for anchorage. 

AN‘€HOR-AGE, rn. 1. Anchor-ground ; a place where a ship 
can anchor. 3. The hgld of a ship at anchor, or rather 
the anchor and all the necessary tackle for anchoring. 3. 
A du unpose’ on ships for anchoring in a harbor. 

AN‘CHORED, pp. Lying or riding at anchor ; held by an 
anchor ; moored ; fixed in safety. 

AN: CHO-RESS, a. A female anchoret. 

AN-€HO-RET, or AN'CHO-RITE, 2. (Gr. avaywoenrns. 
Written by some authors, axachoret.] hermit ; a re- 
cluse ; one who retires from society into a desert or soli- 
tary pare; to avoid the temptations of the world, and de- 
vote himself to religious duties. 

AN €HOR-GROU ND, n. Ground suitable for anchoring. 

AN'CHOR-HOLD, n. The hold or faatness of an anchor ; 
security. 

AN CV OR INE: ppr. Mooring ; coming to anchor ; casting 
anchor. 

AN'€CHOR-SMITH, x. A maker of anchors. 

* AN-CHOVY, ae (Port. and =p. anchoca.] A small fish, 

¢ ANCHO-VY,( caught. in vast numbers, in the Medi- 
terranean, and used as a sauce or seasoning 

AN-CHOVY-PEAR, n. A frit of Jamaica 

®t ANCIENT, a. (Usually pronounced, most anomalously, 
Qacient.) [Fr. ancien.) Old ; that happened or ex- 
iusted in former times, usually at a t distance of 
time ; as, ancien? authors, ancient days. 2. Old ; that 
has been of long duration; as, an ancient city. 3. 
Known from aacient times ; ag the ancient continent, op- 

d to the new continent. 

N'CIENT, n. Generally used in the plural, ancients. 
1. Those who lived in former ages, opposed to moderns.— 
In Scripture, very old men. Also, governors, rulers, po- 
litical and ecclesiastical. Hooker uses the word for sen- 
tors. 2 Ancient is also used for a flag or streamer, in a 
ship of war. 

© ZN'CIENT-LY, adv. In old times ; in times long since 


+ EN'CIENT-NESS, 2. The state of being ancient ; anti- 


quity, ; existence from old times. 
*4AN LEN’-RY, x. Dignity of birth ; the honor of ancient 
eC.  3Ke 


* AN 'CIEN1 Y, 2. Age; an 
AN CIENT-Y,n. In some ol 
thors, eldership, or seniority. 

AN-CT'LE, n. .] The ancient shield of the Romans. 

AN'CIL-LA-RY, a. [L. ancilla.] Pertaining to a maid-ser- 
vant, or female service ; subservient as a maid-servant. 

AN-CIP‘I-TAL, a. [L. anceps.) Doubtful, or double ; dou- 
ble-faced or double-formed. 

sgh poi E, x. A small ulcerous swelling, coming suddenly. 

oucker. 

AN’CON, x. [L. ancon.] The olecranon, the upper end of 
the ulna, or elbow. Coze. 

AN'CONE, a. [L. ancun.] In architecture, the corner of a 
wall, c , or rafter. 

AN’'€O-NY, x. In iron works, a piece of half-wrought iron, 
in the shape of a bar in the middle, but rude and un- 
wrought at the ends. 

AND, conj. (Sax. and; Ger und.} And is a conjunction, 
connective, or conjoining word. It signifies that a 
word or of a sentence is to be added to what pre- 
cedes. Thus, give me an apple and an orange , that is, 
give me an apple, add, or give, in addition to that, an or- 


ange. 
+ AN'DA-BA-TI8M, zx. Uncertainty. 
AN DA-LU-SITE, n. A massive mineral, of a flesh or rose 


red color. 
AN-DAN'TE, [[t.] In music, 2 word used to direct to a 
movement moderately slow, between lurgo and allegro. 


uity. Martin. 
English statutes and au- 
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AN'‘DA-RAE, n. Red orpiment. Cozs. 

AN DE-AN, a. Pertaining to the Andes. 

AN-DIRA. x. A species of bat in Brazil. 

AND‘I-RON., (and-!'-ufn) 2. (Teutonic, andena, or endela , 
Sax. trand-sen. An iron utensil, used, in Great Britain, 
where coal is the common fuel, to support the ends of a 
spit j but, in America, used to support the wood in fire 

aces 

AN-DO-RIN'HA, x The Brazilian swallow. 

AN-DRA-NAT‘O-MY, n. [Gr. avnp, avdpos.] The dissec 
tion of a human body, especially of a male 

AN‘DRE-O-LITE, 2 A mineral, the harmo 
stone 

AN-DROG'Y-NAL, or AN-DROG‘Y-NOUB, a. (Gr. avnp 
and yvyn.] Having two sexes; being male and female ; 
hermaphroditical.—In botany, the name is applied to 
plants which bear both male and female flowers from 
the same root. 

AN-DROG' Y-NAL-LY, adv. With the parts of both sexes 

AN-DROG’Y-NUS, x. A hermaphrodite. Johnson. 

AN'DROID, n. (Gr. avnp and eidos.) A machine in the hu- 
man form, which, by certain springs, performe soine of 
the natural motions of a living man. 

AN-DROM’E-DA, nr. Anorthern constellation, behind Peg 
asus, Cassiopeia, and Perseus. 

AN-DROPHIA-GI, n. [Gr. avnp and gaye. 
but the word is little used, being supe 


pophagt. 

A-N EAR, prep. Near. Atterbury. 

AN'E€-DOTE, 2. (Gr. a and exdoros.| In its original sense, 
secret history, or facts not generally known. But tx more 
common usage, @ particular or detached incident or fact 
of an interesting nature ; a biographical incident ; a sin- 
ge passage of private life. 

AN-E€-DOT'I-€AL, a. Pertaining to anecdotes. 

t A-NELE’, v. t. (Sax. ell.] To give extreme unction. 

AN-E-MOG’/RA-PHY, x. (Gr. avspos and ypagy.) A de 
scription of the winds. 

AN-E-MOL‘O-GY, n. [Gr. avcpos and Aoyos.] The doctrine 
of winds, or a treatise on the subject 

AN-E-MOM‘E-TER, 2. (Gr. avsyos and perpew.} An in- 
strument or machine for measuring the force and veloci- 
ty of the wind. 

A-NEMO-NE, (2. (Gr. avcywvn.] Wind-flower ;, a genus 

A-NEM‘O-NY of plants of numerous species.—Sca- 
Anemone. See AniMaL Frowzn. 

* A-NEM‘O-S€OPE, n. (Gr. aveyos and cxomew.] A ma 
chine which shows the couree or velocity of the wind. 
A-NENT’, prep. About , concerning ; over against: a Scot- 

tish word. 

ANES, or AWN, n. The spires or beards of corn. 

AN‘EU-RISM, n. [Gr. ava and cupuyw.] A preter satural 
dilatation or rupture of the coats of an ke Ol 

AN-EU-RIS'MAL, a. Pertaining to an aneurism. 

A-NEW’, adv. Over again ; another time ; in a new form , 
as, to Create anew. 

A-NEWST", or A-NEUST", adv. Nearly ; almost. 

AN-FRA€’TU-OUB, a. [L. anfractus.] Winding ; full of 
sen and turnings ; written less correctly, anfractu- 
ose. Ray. . 

AN-FRA€-TU-O8 '1-TY a. A state of being full of 

AN-FRA€: TU-OUS_NESS, windings and turnings. 

AN-FRAC€’TURE, zn. A mazy winding. 

AN-GA-RL-A‘TION, n. [L. angerio.] Compulsion , exer- 
tion. 

AN-GEI-OT'‘O-MY. See AnGiotomy. 

* ANGEL, a. (Usually pronounced angel, bat most anoma- 
lously.) [L. ungelus ; Gr. ayyedos.] 1. Literally, a mes- 
senger ; one employed to communicate news or informa- 
tion from one person to another at a distance. 2 A 
spirit, or a spiritual, intelligent being, employed by God 
to communicate his will to man. 3. In @ bad sensr, an 
evil spirit ; as, the angel of the bottomless pit. 4. Christ, 
the Mediator and Head of the church. Rev. x. 5. A 
minister of the gospel, who is an embassador of God. 
Rev. ii. and iii. 6. Any being whom God employs to 
execute his judgments. Rev. xvi. 7. Im the style of 
love, a very beautiful person. Stak. 

* AN‘GEL, 2. A fish found on the coast of Carolina. 

* ANGEL, n. A gold coin formerly current in England, 
lactase e figure of an angel. 

, 4. Resembling angels ; angelic. Shak. 

* AN'GEL-AGE, n. The existence or state of angels. 

* AN GEL-FISH, n. A species of shark. 

AN-GEL'I€, or AN-GEL‘L€AL, a. [L. angelicus.] Re 
sembling angels; belonging to angela, or partaking o 
their nature ; suiting the nature and dignity of angels. 

AN-GEL'I-€A, 2". A genus of digynian pentanders, cop 
taining several species. 

AN-GEL'-€AL-LY, adv. Like an angel. 

AN-GEL‘1-CAL-NESS, x. The quality of being angelic 
excellence more than human. 
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AN GEL-ITES, x. In church history, a sect so called from 
Angelicum in Alexandria, where they held their first 
meetings. 

AN GEL-LIKE, a. Resembling, or having the manners of 
angela. 

AN-GEL-OL'O-GY, 2. A discourse on angels , or the doc- 

trine of angelic beings. Ch. Spectator. ; 

AN'GE-LOT, n. [Fr. anche.] 1. An instrument of music, 
sumewhat resembling a lute. 2. An ancient English 
coin. A small, rich sort of cheese. 

AN'GEL-SHOT, x. [Fr. ange.] Chain-shot, being two 
halves of a cannon ball fastened to the ends of 8 chain. 

AN GEL-WINGED, a. Winged like angels. 

AN'GEL-WOR-SHIP, 2. The worshiping of angels. 

ANGER, (angl-ger) n. [L. angor.) 1. Violent passion 
of the mind, excited by a real or supposed injury ; usually 
accompanied with a propensity to take Vengealice oF to 
obtain satisfaction from the offending party. 2. Pain ; 
gimart of a sore or swelling ; the literal sense uf the word, 
but little used. 

AN-GER, v. t. 1. To excite anger; to provoke ; to rouse 
resentment. 2 To make painful ; to cause to smart; lo 
intiame. 

ANGER-LY adv. In an angry manner; more generally 
written an-rily. 

tANGER-NESS, x. The state of being angry. 

AN-GINA, a. (L. from anago.] A quinsy ; an inflamma- 
tion of the throat ; a tumor impeding respiration. 

AN-GTNA PE€-TO-LES. An anomalous or spasinodic af- 
fection of the chest and organs of respiration ; or a dis- 
ease of the hear. Coxe. 

AN-GI-OG RA-PHY, x. (Gr. ayyetoy and ypag¢y.] A de- 
scription of the veagela in the human body. 

AN-GL-OL‘0-GY, na. (Gr. ayyecov and Aoyoas. 
or discourse on the vessels of the human y. 

AN-GI-O-MON-O-SPERM‘OUS, a. (Gr. ayystov, povos, 
and oxspya.} Producing one seed only in a pod. 

AN’GI-O-SPERM, x. (Gr. ayyeov and omeppa.] In botany, 
a plant which has its seeds inclosed in a pericarp. 

AN-GI-O-SPER MOUS, a. Having seeds inclused in a pod 
or other pericarp. : 

AN-GI-OT'O-MY, x. (Gr. ayyctoy and rexvw.] The open- 
ing of a vessel, whether a vein or an artery, as in bleeding. 

ANGLE, n. (Fr. angle.] In popular language, the point 
where two lines meet, or the meeting of two lines in a 
point; acorner. In geometry, the space comprised be- 
tween two straight lines that ineet in a ,oint, or between 
two straight converging lines, whith, if extended, would 
meet ; or the quantity by which two 8 raight lines, de- 
parting from a point, diverge from e.ch other. The 
point of meeting is the vertex of the angle, and the lines 
eontaining the angie are its sides or legs. 

ANGLE, an. A hook ; an instrument to take fish, consist- 
ing of a rod, a line and a hook, or a line and hook. 

AN-GLE, v. i. 1. ‘To fish with an angle, or with line and 
hook. 2. v.¢t. ori. To fish for; to try to gain by some 
bait or insinuation, as men angle for fish. 

ANGLED, a. Having angles—used only in compounds. 

AN'GLER, r. One that fishes with an angle ; also, a fish, 
a species of bophius. 

AN'GLE-ROD, n. The rod or pole to which a line and 
hook are fastened. 

AN'GLES, n. [L. Angli.] A ple of Germany, from 
whom the name of England was derived. 

AN'GLI€ gat ts Angles.| English ; pertaining to 

AN GLI-CAN ngland or the English nation. 

AN'GLLCISM, n. An English idiom ; a form of language 

peculiar to the English. Afton. 

AN'GLI-CIZE, ec. t. To make English ; to render eonform- 
able to the English idiom. 

ANGLING, ppr. Fishing with an angle. 

ANGLING, n. A fishing with a rod and line. 

AN-~GLO-DA'NISH, a. Pertaining to the English Danes, or 
the Danes who settled in England. 

AN-GLO-NORMI/AN, a. Pertaining to the English Nor- 
mans. Wotton. 

AN-GLO-SAX'ON, a. Pertaining to the Saxons who settled 
in England, or English Saxons. 

AN-GLO-SAXCON, 2. A kind of pear; also the Janguage 
of the English Saxons. 

AN-GO'LA-PEA, or PIG‘'EON-PEA. A species of cytisus. 

AN'GOR, na. [L.] 1. Pain; intense bodily pain. 2. The 
retiring of the native bodily heat to the centre, occasion- 
ing head-ache, palpitation, and sadness. 

AN GRED, or AN'GERED, pp. Made angry ; provoked. 

AN'GRELY, adv. In an angry manner , peevishly ; with 
indications of resentment. 

ANGRY, a. 1. Feeling resentment ; provoked. 2. Show- 
ing anger; wearing the marka of anger; caused by an- 
ger. 3. Inflamed, asa sore; red 5 manifesting inflam- 
mation, 4. Raging ; furious ; tumultuous. 

ANG-SA NA, or ANG-SA'VA, n. Ared guin of the East 
Tndies, like that of dragon’s blood. 
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AN‘GU, a. Bread made of the cassada plant. 

AN'GULFER, n. (L. unguis and fcero.] In astronomy, 
cluster of stars in the form of a man holding a serpen. 
Serpentarius, one of the twelve sigus of the zodiac. 

AN-GUIL'LA, n. [L.] In zvolegy, an ee); alvo the name 
of a Mediterranean fish. 

AN-GUIL/LI-FORM, a. [L. anguilla and forma.] In the 
form of an eel, or of a serpent. oc 

AN'‘GUISH, an. [Fr. angvisse.] Extreme pain, either of 
body or mind. 

a Se ports v.t. To distress with extreme pain or grief 

cmple. 

AN IGUISHED, pp. Extremely pained; tortured; deeply 
distressed. 

AN'GU-LAR, a. 1. Having an angle, angles, or corners 
eae 2. Consisting of an angle ; forming an angle. 

AN-GU-LAR'LTY, n. The quality of having au angle os 


corner. 

AN'GU-LAR-LY, adv. With angles or corners ; in the dé 
rection of the angles. : 

AN GU-LAR-NESS, x. The quality of being angular. 

AN-'‘GU-LA-TED, «a. Fornned with angles or corners. 

t AN-GU-LOSI-TY, n. Angularity. 

AN GU-LOUS, a. Angular ; having cornere ; hooked. 

t AN-GUST', a. (LL. angustus.] Narrow ; straight. 

AN-GUS-TA'TION, n. [L. angustus.] The act of making 
Narrow ; a straightening. 

AN-GUST LELAVE, x. (i. angustus.] A robe or tunic 
embroidered with purple studs or knobs, or by purple 
stripes worn by Roman knights. 

AN-HE-LA' TION 2. "L. aniecla’ Shortness of breath ; a 
panting ; difficult respiration. 

AN HE-LOSE/, a. Out of breath ; panting breathing with 
difficulty. [Little used. ] 

AN‘HL-MA, 2. A Brazilian aquatie fowl. 

AN‘ HY-DRITE, xn. A species of sulphate of ime. 

AN-HY‘DROUS, a. (Gr. avudpos.] Destitute of water. 

t AN-I-ENT'ED, a. [It. niente. ; brought tw 
naught. Chaucer. 

A-NIGHT’, (a-nXtte!) adv. In the night time.— nights, in 
the plural, is used of frequent and customary acts. Shak. 
AN'IL, n. (Sp. aiil.] A shrub ftom whose leaves and stalks 

indigo is made 3; Indigofera. 

A-NILE- NESS, Jn. [L. anilis, anilitas.] The state of being 

See an old woman ; the old age of a woman ; 

otage. 

t AN-1-MA-BLE, a. Susceptible of animation. 

t AN-I-MAD-VER'SAL, rx. That which has the power of 

-rceiving. 

AN.-I-MAD-VERSION, n. [L. animadversio.] Remarks by 
way of censure or criticism ; reprvof; blame. It may 
sometimes be used for puntsAment. 

t AN-I-MADVER'SIVE, a. That has the power of perceiv- 
ing. Glanville. 

t AN-I-MAD-VERSIVE-NESS, n. The power of animad- 


verting. 

AN_-LMAD-VERT, v.i. [L. animadrerte.] 1. To turn the 
mind to ; to consider. 2. To consider or remark upon by 
way of criticism or censure. 3 To inflict punishinent. 

AN-I-MAN-VERT'ER, «2. One who animadverts, or makes 
remarks by way of censure. 

AN-I-MAD-VERT'ING, ppr. Considering ; remarking by 
way of criticism or censure. 

AN'I-MAL, ». [L.] An organized body, endowed with life 
and the power of voluntary motion ; a living, sensitive, 
locomotive body ; as, man is an intelligent asimal, By 
way of eontempt, a dull person is called a stupid exp 
mal. 

AN‘I-MAL, a. That belongs or relates t. ani:nals. 

AN-I-MAL‘€U-LAR, or AN-I-MAL€U-LINE, @. Relat 
ing to animalcules, Loudon Quarterly Review. ; 

AN-J-MAL‘CULE, n. (L. antmalculum, ammaccula) P 
little animal ; an animal whose figure cannot be discers- 
ed without the aid of a magnifying glass. 

AN'I-MAI-FLOW-ER, n. Ia rwology, sea Anemone, sea 
nettle, or urtica marina. 

AN’'I-MAL-ISM, n. Seneuality. 

t AN-I-MAL'I- Y, n. Animal existence. Smith. 

AN-I-MAL-L-ZA'TION, n. The act of siving animal life, ut 
endowing with the properties of an animal. 

AN'I-MAL-IZE, r.t. To give animal life to; to endow 
with the properties of animals. 

AN'I-MAI_-IZED, pp. Endowed with animal life. 

AN'I-MAL-TZ-ING . Giving animal life to. 

ANIMATE, 0. ¢. {L.. animo ) 1. To give natural life tw; 
to qnicken ; to make alive. 2. To give powers to, or to 
heighten the powers or effect of a thing. 3. To give spin 
or Vigor ; to infuse courage, joy, or other enlivening pss 
sion ; to stimulate or incite. 

ANI-MATE, a. Alive; possessing animal life. (Used 
chiefly in try for anemated. | 

AN'IMA-TED, pp. 1. Being endowed with animal lite 
2.4. Lively ; vigorous; full of spirit; indicating aniine 
tion. 


- 
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AN1-MA-TING, ppr. Giving life ; infusing spirit ; enliven- 


in e 
AN LMA-TING-LY, ade. In an animating manner. 
AN-I-MA ‘TION, a. 1. The act of infusing life ; the state of 
being animated. 2. The state of being lively, brisk, or 
full of spirit and Viger 
AN'I-MA-TIVE, a. has the power of giving life or 
spirit. Johnson. 
‘[-MA-TOR, n. One that gives life ; that which infuses 
life ur spirit. 
AN'ID a. (Fr.}] In Aeraldry, a term denoting that the 
eyes of a rapacious animal are borue of a different tincture 
ANIME. n. [Sp.] A resin exud 
VIME, x. {Sp. resin exuding from a tree. 
ANEMETT . 
which covers the cup of the eucharist. 
AN-I-MOSE’, a. Full of spirit. 
{AN EMOSENES n. Spirit ; heat. 
-I-MOS'1-TY, av. [L. animostas.] Violent hatred accum- 
ied with active opposition , active enmity. 
A-NIN'GA, 2. A root growing in the West Indies, like the 
China ia used in refining sugar. 
AN'ISE, 2. (0. anisum.] An annual plant, placed by Linne 
under the genus pimpinelin. 
Pater SEED, nv. The seed of anise. « 
K’‘ER, x. A measure of liquids used in Holland, contain- 
about 32 English gallons. 
ANK'LE, (ank‘kl) n. B NGoape ancleow ; D. enkel.] The joint 
which connects the foot with the feg. 
ANK'LE-BONE, a. The bone of the ankle. 
ANK’LED, a. Relating to the ankles. 
AN'NAL-IST, s. A writer of annals, 
AN'NAL-IZE, wv. ¢. To record; to write annals. [Wot 
much used. } . 
AN'NALS, x. plu. [L. aanales.] 1. A species of history 
ested in order of time, or a relation of events in chro- 
nological order, each event being recorded under the year 
in which it happened. 2. The books containing annals. 
ger as ft. 5 be annaus.}] A year’s income of a spiritual 
iving. 
AN-NEAL’', v. ¢. [Sax. anelan.] 1. To heat; to heat, as 
and leon, for the purpose of rendering them less brit- 
e, or to fix calor. 4sh. 2. To temper by heat. 
AN-NRAL/ED (an-neeld’) pp. Heated ; tempered ; made 
malleable and leas brittle ‘by heat. 
AN-NEAL/ING, ppr. Heating ; tempering by heat. 
AN-NEX’, x. t. (L. naneciast 1. To antte at the end ; to 
sabjoin, to affix. 2. To unite, as a smaller thing to a 
greater. 3. To unite to something preceding, as the main 


Leg ae ; to connect with. 

AN-NEX), v. i. To join ; to be united. Tooke. 

AN-NEX’, ». The thing annexed. Brown. 
N-NEX-A TION, n. The act of annexing, or uniting at 
the end } conjunction ; addition ; the act of connecting; 
un 


AN-NEX’ED, (an-next’) pp. Joined at the end ; connected 
with ; affixed. 

AN-NEX'‘ING, ppr. Uniting at the end ; affixing. 

AN-NEX'ION, x. The act of annexing ; annexation ; addi- 
tion. [Little used.]} 

AN-NEX’MENT, x. The act of annexing ; the thing an- 
nered. Shak. 

AN -NTHI-LA-BLE, a. That may be annihilated. 

AN-NYHI-LATE, vr. t. (L. ad and nihilum.] 1. To reduce 
to nothing ; to destroy the existence of. 2. To destroy 
the form or peculiar distinctive properties, so that the 
specific thing no longer exists. 

AN-NTHI-LATE, a. Annihilated. Sirift. 

AN-NVHI-LA-TED pp. Reduced to nothing ; destroyed. 

AN-NIHT-LA-TING, ppr. Reducing to nothing ; destroy- 
ing the specific form of. 

AN-NY-HI-LA TION, n. 1. The act of reducing to nothing 
or non-existence ; or the act of destroying the form or 
combination of parts under which a thing exists, so that 
the name can no longer be applied to it. 2. The state of 
being reduced to nothing. 

AN-NI-VERS'A-RI-LY, adr. Annually. Hall. 

AN-NI-VERS’A-RY, a. [L. anntirversarius. ; 
with the year, at a stated time ; annual; yearly. 

AN-NI-VERS'A-RY, 2. 1. A stated day, returning with the 
revolution of the year. The term is applied toa day on 
which some remarkable event is annually celebrated. 2. 
The act of celebration ; performance in honor of an 
event. 

¢ AN'NI-VERSE, x. Brae Maslaa! & 

AN‘NO DOM'LNYT. [I..]_ In the year of our Lord, noting 
the time from our Savior’s incarnation ; as, Anno Domim, 
or A. D. 1800. 

t AN-NOISANCE, x. A nuisance. 

AN-NOM-I-NA‘TION, 2. [L. ad and nomtnatio.} 1. A 
pens oe use of words nearly alike in sound, but of dif- 

meanings ; a paronomasy. 2. Alliteration. 

AN-NONA, 2 [L. annonc.] The custard apple, a genus of 
several specics. 
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AN'NO-TATE, t. i. [L. annoto.] To comment; to make 
remarks on 1 writing. T'atler. 

AN-NO-TA‘ TION, xn. [L. anavtatio.} 1. A remark, note 
or commentary on some passage of a bouk, intended to 
lustrate its meaning. 2. The first symptoms of a fever 
or attack of a apie alee Coxe, 

AN'NO-TA-TOR, rn. A weiter of notes ; & comnientator ; a 
scholiast. 

AN-NOT'TA, 2. Orlean, or roucou ; a hard, dry paste. 

AN-NOUNCE), (an-nouns‘) v. t. [Fr. annoncer.] 1. To pub- 
lish ; to prociaim ; to give notice, or firet notice. 2. Te 

ronounce ; te declare by judicial sentence. 
N-NOUNCED, (an-nounst') pp. Proclaimed ; first pub- 

AN-NOUNCE™MENT, (an-nouns‘ment) x. The act of giv 
ing notice ; proclamation ; publication. Month. Maz. 

AN-NOUN ‘CER, mn. One that announces, or first gives no- 
tice ; a proclaimer. 

AN-NOUN 'CING, ppr. Introducing notice; first publish- 


i ara ‘ 

AN-NOY’, v. t. [Norm. anroyer.] To incommade ; to in- 
jure or disturb by continued or repeated acts ; to teuse, 
vex or molest. 

AN-NOY', x. Injury or molestation from continued acts 
inconvenience. Shak. 

AN-NOY’ANCE, x. That which annoys, or injures ; the 
act of annoying ; the state of being annoyed. 

AN-NOY’ED, (an-noyd!) pp. Incommoded, injured or mo- 
lested by something that is continued or repeated. : 

AN-NOY'ER, 2. One that annoys. 

¢ AN-NOY'FUL, a. Giving trouble ; incommoding ; me- 
feasting. Chaucer. 

AN-NOY ING, ppr. Incommoding ; hurting ; molesting. 

+ AN-NOY‘OUS a. Troublesome. Chaucer. 

AN'NU-AL, a. Fr. annucl.] 1. Yearly ; that returns every 
year ; coming yearly. 2. ting or continuing only one 

ear or season ; that requires to be renewed every year. 
. Performed in a year. 

AN’NU-AL, ». A plant that lives but one year, or rather 
but one summer. Martyn. 

AN’NU-AL-LY, ado. Yearly ; returning every year; year 


by year. 

AN'NU-A-RY, a. Annual. J. Hall. 

AN-NO‘-TANT, n. One who receives or is entitled to re- 
ceive an annuity. 

AN-NC'LTY, n. (Fr. annuité.} A sum of money, payable 
yearly, to continue for a giver number of years, for life 
or for ever ; an annua) income, charged on the person of 
the grantor ; or an annual allowance. 

AN-NUL, v. t. (Fr. annuiler.] 1. To make vold ; to nul- 
lify ; to abrogate ; to abolish. 2. To reduce to nothing , 
to obliterate. 

AN'/NU-LAR, a. [L. annalus.] Having the form of a ring ; 
ae to a ring. ; 

AN'NU-LA-RY, a. Having the form ofa ring. Ray. 

AN'NU-LA-TED, a. Furnished with rings, or circles, like 
rings ; having belts. 

AN-'NU-LET, nxn. [L. anaulus.] In architecture, a smcil, 
square member in the Doric capital, under the quarter 
round.—In heraldry, a little circle, borne as a charge in 
coata of arms, 

AN-NUL'LED, (an-nuld!) pp. Made void ; abrogated. 

AN-NUL‘LING, ppr. Abrogating ; abolishing. 

AN-NULMENT, x. The act of annulling. 

AN-NC/ME-RATE, n.t. [L. annumero.| To add to a form. 
er number; to unite to something befure mentioned 
Johnson, 

AN-NU.ME-RA‘TION, n. Addition to a former number. 

AN-NUN‘CIATE, v.t. To bring tidings ; to announce, 
Chaucer. 

AN-NUN-CIA‘TION, rn. 1. An announcing ; the tidings 
brought by the angel to Mary, of the incarnation of 
Christ. Also the day celebrated by the church, in mem 
ory of the angel’s salutation of the blessed Virgin, which 
is the 25th of March. 2. Proclamation ; promulgation 

AN-NUN-CIA‘TOR, r. One who annvunces. 

AN‘0-DYNE, zn. [Se a or av, and oduyy.] Any medicine 
which allays pain, or causes sicep. 

AN'O-DYNE, a. Assuaging pain ; causing sleep, or insen- 
sibility. 

AN-0-DY’NOUS, a. Belonging to anodynes. Coles. 

A-NOINT’, v. t. [Fr. penned: I. To pour oil upon; to 
smear or rub over with oi] or unctuous substances ; also 
to spread over, as ofl. 2. To consecrate by unction, or 
the use of oi]. 3. Tosmearor daub. 4. To prepare, in 
allusion to the consecrating use of oil. 

A-NOINT'ED, pp. Smeared or rubbed with oil ; set apart 
consecrated with oil. 

A-NOINT'FD, n. The Messiah, or Son of God. 

A-NOINT'ER, n. One who anoints. 

A-NOINT'ING, ppr. Smearing with of! ; pouring on off, of 
other oleaginons substance ; consecrating. 

A-NOINT'ING, x. The act of smearing with of] ; & conse- 
crating. 
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4-NOINT MENT, n. The act of anvinting, or state uf being 
anointed. 

A-NO’LE, a. A species of lizard in the West Indies. 

A-NOM:‘A-LI-PED, a. (Gr. avwpadta.] An epithet given to 
fowls, whose middle toe is united to the exterior by three 
phalanges, and to the interior by one only. 

A-NOM-A-LI-PED, n. An anomalous-footed fowl. 

A-NOM'A-LISM, az. An anomaly ; a deviation from rule. 

A-NOM-A-LISTI€ a. Irregular; departing from 

A-NOM-A-LIS'TI-GAL, common or established rules. 

A-NOM'A-LOUS, a. Irregular; deviating from a general 
rule, method or analogy. P 

A-NOM'A-LOUS-LY, adv. Irregularly ; in & manner differ- 
ent from common rule, method or analogy. 

A-NOM/A-LY, n. [Fr. anomalie.] 1. lrregularity ; devia- 
tion from the common rule.—2. In astronomy, an irregu- 
lary in the motion of a planet.—3. In music, a fi 
scale or interval. 

A-NO'/ME-ANS, xn. (Gr. avopotos.] In church history, the 
pure Arians, as distinguished from the Semi-Arians. 

A-NO'MI-A, a. (Gr. avopia.] A genus of bivalve shelle, so 
called from their unequal valves ; the beaked cockle. 

AN'UO-MITE, n. A fossil shell of the genus anomia. 

AN-O-MO-RHOM'BOID, 2. oe avopotos.] A genus of 
spars, pellucid, and crys e, of no determinate form 
externally. 

AN'O-MY, n. (Gr. evoyca.] A violation of law. Bramhall. 

Rarely used. 

A-NON!, ado. (Sax. on an.] 1. Quickly; without inter- 
mission ; soon ; iinmediately. 2. Sometimes ; now and 
then ; at other times. 

A-NON'Y-MUUS, a. [Fr. anonyme ; L. anonymus.] Name- 
less ; wanting a name ; without the real name of the au- 


thor. 

A-NON'‘Y-MOUS-LY, adv. Without a name. 

AN: 0-PLO-THER, n. (Gr. av, oxdov and Onpiov.) 

AN-O-PLO-THE R1-UM, A name which Cuvier has 
given to a genus of animals. 

A-NOPSY, n. (Gr. av and wy.) Want of sight ; invision. 
[Little used. ] 

AN'O-REX-Y, x. [Gr. a and ts.) Want of appetite 
without a solktinglot food. Aone ] : 

AN-OFH'ER, alee, or one, and other.} 1. Not the same; 
different. 2. One more, in addition to a former number, 
indefinitely. 3. Any other ; any different person, indefi- 
nitely. This word is often without a noun, becom- 
ing a substitute for the name of the person or thing. 
AN-OFH'ER-GAINES, adv. Of another kind. 

AN-OFH'ER-GATES, adr. Of another sort. 

AN-OFH' ER-GU ESS, a. Of a different kind. 

AN-OFH'ER-GUISE, a. Of a different kind; different. 
{This is a vuigar word, and usually contracted into other- 

ess. 

A- Orta, n. An elegant red color, formed from the pelli- 
cles or pulp of the seeds of the bira. 

¢t A-NOUGH!, A-NOW'. See Exnouan, Enow. 

ANSA-TED, a. [L. ansatus.) Having a handle or handles, 
or something in the form of handles. 

AN'SER, vn. (L.} 1. In zoology, the name of the goose, 
whether tame or wild.—2. In astronomy, a small star, in 
the milky way. 

ANSER-INE, a. [L. anserinus.] 1. Resembling the skin 
of a goose ; uneven. 2. Pertaining to the ansers. 

a SERS, n. In Linne’s system, the third order of aves or 
owls. 

t AN SLAIGHT, (an‘slate) . An attack ; an affray. 

ANSWER, (an’er) vr. ¢. (Sax. andswarian.) 1. To speak 
in return to a call or question, or to a speech, declaration 
or argument of another person. 2. To be equivalent to ; 
to be adequate to, or sufficient to accomplish the object. 
3. To comply with, fulfill, pay or satisfy. 4. To act in 
return, or opposition. 5. To bear a due proportion to ; to 
be equal or adequate ; to suit. 6. To perform what was 
intended ; to accomplish. 7. To be opposite to ; to face. 
8. To write in reply ; to reply to another writing, by way 
of explanation, refutation or justification. 9 ‘To solve. 

ANSWER, r. i. 1. To reply ; to speak by way of return. 
2. To be accountable, liable or responsible. 3. To vindi- 
cate, or give a justificatory account of. 4. To correspond 
with; tosuit with. 5. Toact reciprocally. 6. To stand 
as opposite or correlative. 7. To return, as sound rever- 

‘ berated; toecho. 8&8. To succeed ; to effect the object in- 
tended ; to have a good effect. 

ANSWER, a. 1. A reply ; that which is said, in return to 
a call, a question, an argument, or an allegation. 2. An 
account to be rendered to justice.—3. In lar, a counter- 
statement of facts, in a course of pleadings ; aconfutation 
of what the other party has alledged. 4. A writing 
pamphiet or book, in reply to another. 5. A reverberated 
sound ; an echo. 6. A return ; that which is sent in con- 
sequence of some petition. 7. A solution, the result of a 
mathematica] operation. 
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ANSWER-A-BLE, a. !. That may he answered; to 
which a reply may be made. 2. Obliged to give un ac- 
count, or liable to be called to account ; amenable ; re. 
sponsible. 3. Obliged or liable to pay, indemnify or 
make good. 4. Correspondent ; agreeing with ; in con- 
formity with. 5. Suitable ; suited ; pruportionate. 6 
Equal , corres ndent ; ala de pte 

AKN‘SWER-A-BLE-NESS, a. The quality of being answer 
able, liable, ree ponane or correspondent. 

AN-SWER-A-BLY, adv. In due proportion, correspondence 
or conformity ; suitably. 

ANSWERED, pp. Replied to; fulfilled ; paid ; complied 
with ; accomplished ; solved ; confuted. 

AN ‘SWER-ER, n. One who answers; he or that which 
makes a return to what another has spoken ; he who 
writes an answer. 

ANSWER-ING, ppr. Replying ; corresponding to ; fulfill 
ing ; solving ; succeeding , reverberating , confuting. 
ANSWER-JOBBER, A. e who makes a business of 

writing anawers. ft. 

AN’T, in old authors, is a contraction of an iz, that is, if i 
See An. 

ANT, x. (Bax. emet.] An emmet ; a pismire. 

XNT-BEAR A quadruped that feeds upon ant 

XNT-EAT-ER, | * “4 po . 

ANT-EGGS@, zn. Little white balls found in the hillocks ¢f 
ants, usually supposed to be their eggs, but found, on ex- 
amination, to be the young brood, in their first state. 

ANT-HILL, x. A little tumulus or hillock, formed by ants, 
for their habitation. 

AN’TA, n. In ancient architecture, a square column, at the 
corner of a building ; 8 pilaster ; written also ante. 

ANT-AC'ID, n. In pharmacy, an alkali, or a remedy for 
sourness or acidity ; better written anti-actd. 

ANT-A€'RID, n.° That which corrects acrimony ; better 
written anti-acrid. 

AN-T AG‘O-NISM, x. Opposition of action ; counteraction 
of things or principles. Good 

AN-TAG'O-NIST, n. (Gr. avre and aywvorns.] 1. One 
who contends with another in combat ; used primarily in 
relation to the Grecian games. An adversary. 2. An op- 
ponent in controversy. Campdell.—3. In anatomy, a mus- 
cle which acts in opposition to another. 

AN-TAG‘O-NIST, a. Counteracting ; opposing. 

AN-TAG-O-NIS‘TI€, a. Opposing in combat; contending 


against. 

AN-TAG:O-NIZE, ». i. To contend against; to act in op- 
Position ; too e in argument. 

t AN-TAG‘O-NY, n. Contest ; opposition. Milton. 

AN-TAL/GDBE, a. [Gr. avrt and adyos.] Alleviating pain, 
anodyne. {Liutic used.] 

ANT-A-NA-€LA‘SIS, n. [Gr. avravaxdaois.) 1. ln rheto- 
ric, a figure, which consists in repeating the same word 
in a different sense ; as, whilst we live, Jet us live. 2. It 
is alzo a repetition of words, beginning a sentence, after a 
long parenthesis. 

ANT-A-NA-GO'GE, n. [Gr. avrs and avaywyn.) In rheto- 
ric, a figure, which consists in replying to an adversary, 
by way of recrimination. 

ANT-A-PHRO-DISI-A€, a. (Gr. avre and agpodiaros.] 
Antivenereal ; having the quality of extinguishing -r les- 
sening venereal desire. 

ANT-A-PHRO-DIS1-A€, 2. A medicine that lessens or 
extinguishes the venereal appetite. 

ANT-A-PHRO-DIT'1€, a. Antivenereal, abating me vene- 
real appetite, or efficacious against the venereal disease. 

ANT-A-PHRO-DITHE, xn. A medicine which abates the 
venereal appetite, or is good against the venereal disease. 

ANT-A-PO-PLEE-TIE€, a. Good against apoplexy. 

ANT-ARE€’'TIE€, a. (Gr. avri and apxros.] Opposite to the 
northern, or arctic pole ; relating to the southern pole, or 
to the region near it 

ANT ARES n. The name of a star of the first magni- 
tude. 

ANT-AR-THRIT IE, a. [Gr. avrs and apOpiris.) Counter 
acting the gout. 

ANT-AR-THRITIE€, 2. A remedy which cures or allevi- 
ates the gout. 

ANT-ASTH-MAT'I€, a. (Gr. avr: and acOyza.) Opposing 
the asthma. 

ANT-ASTH-MAT'I€, n. A remedy for the asthma. 

AN’TE. A Latin preposition, the Greek avr:, much used 
in the composition of English words, al eee in words 
from the Latin and Greek languages. It signifies before 
in place, in front ; hence, opposite, contrary ; and, figura- 
tively, before in time. The Latin ante is generally used 
in the sense of before, and the Greek avr: in that of oppo- 
site, ar tn the place of. 

AN'TE, or AN'TA, n. A pilaster.—In herald: 
notes that the pieces are let into one another, 
ner there expressed. 

AN‘TE-A€T, x. [L. ente, and act.] A preceding act. 


» ante de- 
the man- 
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ANT 
AN-TF-CE-DA’-NE-OUS, «. Autecedent ; preceding in 


time. Orren. 

AN-TE-CEDE*,2. t. To go before in time ; top ecede. //ulc. 

AN-TE-CE/DENCE, a. ‘The act or state of g cing beture in 
time ; precedence. 

AN-TE-CE'DENT, a. Going before in time ; prior; ante- 
rior ; preceding. 

AN-TE-CE'DE: » ® That which goes before in tine ; 
hence, in iritings, that which precedes in place.—In 
grammar, the noun to which arelative or other substitute 
refers.—In logic, the firet of two propositions in an enthy- 
meime.—Ip mut ematics, the first of two terms of a ratio. 

AN-TECE'DENT-LY, adv. Previously; at a time pre- 

1. One who goes before ; a 


ceding. 

AN-TE-CES‘SOR, 2. ee 

leader ; a principal. 2. One that possessed land before 
preseut 5 ° 

AN'TE_CHAM-BER, a. A chamber or apartment before the 
chief apartment to which it leads, and in which persons 
wait for audience. 

AN’TE-CHAP-EL, rn. The part of the chapel through 
which is the passage to the choir or body of it. 

AN-TE CIAN, a. [L. antect.] In geography, the antecians 
are those inhabitants of the earth, under the same merid- 
ian, and at the same distance from the equator, but on 
Opposite sides, one party north, the other south. 

AN-TE-CURS/OR, n. [L. ante and cxrsor.] Oue who rans 
before , a forerunner. 

AN 'TE-DATE, n. Prior date ; a date antecedent to another. 


Goed, 

AN'TE-DATE, v. t. [L. ante and datum.] 1. To date be- 
fore the true time. 2. To anticipate ; to take before the 
true time. 

AN-TE-DI-LO‘VI-AL, } a. e anteand dilurium.] Before 

AN-TE-DI-LO‘VI-AN, the flood, or deluge, in Nvah’s 
time ; existing, happening, or retating to what happened, 
before the deluge. 

AN-TE-DI-LO:VI-AN, nw. One who lived before the deluge. 

t{ AN TE-FACT, x. That which represents the fact befure 
it occurs. 

AN'TE LOPE, xn. [n zoology, the gazel ; a genus of rumi- 
nant quadrupeds, intermediate between the deer and goat. 

AN-TE-LO'€AN, a. (L. aatelucanus.| Being before light. 

AN-TE-ME-RIDI-AN, a. [L. ante, and meridian.) Being 
before noon ; pertaining to the forenvon. 

AN-TE-METI€, a. (Gr. avrs, and emetic.} Restraining or 
allaying vomiting. 

AN-TE-MET IC, xr. A medicine which checks vomiting. 

AN-TE-MUND'ANE, a. [L. ante and mundus.] Being be- 
fore the creation of the world. 

AN-TE-NICENE, a. [L. ante, and Nicene.}] Anterior to the 
first council of Nice. 

AN-TEN'NA, n. plu. [L.] In zoology, the horns or feelers 
of insects, projecting from the heat. 

AN-TE-NUM BER, ». A number that precedes another. 

AN-TE-NUP'TIAL, a. .Being before marriage. 

AN-TE-PAS€H'AL, a. Pertaining to the time before Eas- 
ter. -Velsun. 

AN TE-PAST, xn. [L. ante and pastum.] A foretaste ; some- 
thing taken before the proper tune. 

AN-TE-PE-NULT", x. | L. ante, pene, and ultimus.} The 
last syllable of a word except two. 

AN-TE-PE-NULT'I-MATE, a. Pertaining to the last syl- 
lable but two. 

AN-TE-PI-LEPTI€, a. (Gr. ayrt and ewiAnrrixos.] Resist- 

ag or curing epilepey. 

AN-TE-PI-LEP’TI€, x. A remedy for the epilepsy. 

AN‘TE-PONE, vo. t. {L. artepono.} To set one thing before 
another. 

AN-TE-PO-8S!'‘TION, n. In grammar, the placing of a 
word before another. 

AN-TE-PRE-DI€C‘A-MENT, 2. A preliminary question in 
Jogi ; & question which is to be first known. 

AN-TE&RI-OR, a. [L.] 1. Before in time or place ; prior ; 
antecedent ; preceding in time. 2. Before or in front in 


ace. 
AN-TE-RLOR'L-TY, n. The state of being anterior, pre- 
ceding, or in front. 
AN’TE- M, x. A room before, or in front of another. 
AN'TES, n. plu. é L.] Pillars of targe dimensions that sup- 
Pi ag the front of a building. 
-TESTAT URF, a. In fortification, a small intrench- 
ment, or work formed of palisades. 
pAN-TESTOMAE€H, n. A cavity which leads into the 
stomach, as the crop in birds. Ruy. 
t AN’ TE-TEM-PLE, n. What we now call the nave in a 


eburch. 
{ AN-TE-VERT', v.¢. [L. antevertu.}] To prevent. 
AN -TE-VIR-GIL'I-AN, a. A term given to Tull’s new 
husbandry, or method of horse-hoeing. 
AN-THEL-MINTI€, a. [Gr. avts and cdptvs.] Good 


Pee crite worms, 
-THEL-MIN‘TI€, n. A remedy for worms. ; 
ANTHEM. a. [Gr. avri and vzvos.) A hymn sung in alter- 


aS) 


ANT 


Mute parts; but, in modern usage, a sacred tune, or piece 
of music set to words. 

AN THLEM-WISE, ade. In the manner of an anthen , a)- 
ternately. Bacon. 

AN'THE-MIS, x. Camomile. T'ate. 

AN‘THER, a, [L. antacra.) in dotany, the summit or top 
of the stamen, connected with the flower. 

AN'THE-RAL, a. Pertaining to anthers. 

AN-THE-RIF ER-OUS, a, [anther, and L. fero.) Producing 
anthers. Barton. 

AN-THES-TE RI1-ON, x. The sixth month of the Athenian 
year. 

AN-T'HO-LOG'‘I-€AL, a. Pertaining to anthology. 

AN-THOL‘O-GY, n. (Gr. avfog and Aeyos.] 1. A discourse 
on towers. 2. A collection of beautiful passages from 
authors ; a coljection of poems or epigrams. 

AN'THO-NY’S FIKE. A popular name of the erysipelas 

AN-THOPH'YL-LITE, n. (Gr. avfos and gvAdov.) A min 
eral. 

AN'THO-RISM, 2. (Gr. avre and opiopos.] In rhetoric, a 
description, or definition, contrary to that which is given 
by the adverse party. 

AN'THRA-CITE, n. (Gr. av@paé.| Staty glance-coal, or 
columnar glance-coal ,; that species of cual which has a 
shining lustre, approaching to metallic, and which burns 
Without smoke, and with intense heat. 

AN'THRA-CO-LITE,. See ANTHRACITE. 

AN'‘THRAX, ». A carbuncle ; a malignant ulcer, with in 
tense burning. 

AN-THROP-GLOT, n. [Gr. avOpwros and yAwrra.] An 
animal which has a tongue resembling that of man, of 
which kind are parrots. 

AN-THRO-POG'RA-PHY, x. (Gr. avOpwmus and ypugy.)] A 
description of man, or the human race, or of the parts of 
the human body. 

AN-THROPO-LITE, x. [Gr. avOpwros and AcBos.) A petri 
faction of the human body, or skeleton. 

AN-THROP-O-LOG L-CAL, a. Pertaining to anthropology - 
according to human manner of speaking. 

AN-THRO-POL/O-GIST, mn. One whu describes, or is versed 
in the physical history of the human body. 

AN-THRO-POL/O-GY, n. (Gr. av@pwros and Aoyos.} 1. A 
discourse upon human nature. 2. ‘Ihe doctrine of the 
structure of the human body ; the natural history or physi- 
olugy of the human species. 3. The word denotes that 
mauner of expression by which the inspired writers at- 
tribute huinan parts and passions to God. 

AN-THRO-POM/AN-CY, a. (Gr. avOpwros and pavrea.} 
Divination by inspecting the entrails of a human being. 

AN-THRO-PO-MORPH 18M, a. ‘The heresy of the anthro 
pomorplhites. 

AN-TISRO-PO-MORPHITTE, n. (Gr. avOowros and popgpn.] 
One who beheves a human form in the Supreme Being 
A sect of ancient heretics are called anthrupamurphites. 

AN-TITRO-PO-MOR PH/OUS, «. Belonging to that which haa 
the form of nan ; having the figure of resemblance toa man 

AN-THRO-POP’A-THY, n. 'Gr. avfpwzos and Aa8os.] The 
affections of man, or the application of human passions to 
the Supreme Being. 

AN-THRO-POPH'A-GI, nr. plu. (Gr. avOowros and gayw.] 
Man-eaters ; cannibals ; men that eat human flesh. 

AN-THRO-POPH/A-GOUS, a. Feeding on human flesh 

AN-THRO-POPH‘A-GY, n. The eating of huinan flesh, or 
the practice of eating it. 

AN-THRO-POSEO-PY, nn. [Gr. avOpwros and oxorew.) 
The art of discovering or judging of a man’s character, 
passions, and inclinations, from the lineaments of his body, 

AN-THRO-POSIO-PHY, 1. HG avOpwros and cogia. 
Knowledge of the nature of man; acquajitance wi 
man’s structure and functions. 

AN-THYP-NOT'I€, a. [corrupt orthography.}] See Anti- 
HYPNOTIC. 

AN-THY-PO-CHONDRI-AE. See ANTIHYVPOCHONDRIAC 

AN-THY-POPH/O-RA. See ANTIHYPOPHORA. 

AN-THYS-TER'E. See ANTINYSTERIC. 

AN'T] (Gr. See Ante.) <A_ preposition, signifying 
against, opposite, contrary, or in place of ; used in many 

nglish words. 

AN-TI-AC'LD, a. Opposing or removing acidity. Often 
written antacid. 

AN-TI-AC'LD, n. An alkali; a medicine proper to correct 
sourness, or acidity ; an absorbent, or an obtundent, or an 
imtmutant. 

AN-TI-A-MER‘I-€AN, a. Opposed to America, or to the 
United States; opposed to the revolution in America. 
Marshall. 

AN. TI-A-POS TLE, 2. (Gr. avrt, and apostle.) An adverse - 


to the Aru 
AN-TI-AR-MIN‘I-AN, 2. He who opposes the Arminians, 
or Arminianism. Bp. Barlorw. 
AN-TI-AR-THRIT'I€, a. Good against the gout. 
AN-TI-AR-THRIT'I€, x. A remedy for the gout. 
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AN-T1-ASTH-MAT‘I€, a. Good against asthma. 
AN-TI-ASTH-MAT'I€, x. A remedy for the asthma, 
AN-TI-BA€‘CHI-US, n. (Gr. avrs and Baxyesos.] In poetry, 
a foot of three syllables, the first two long, and the last 
short, as ambiré, 
AN-TI-BA-8ILI-€AN, a. [Gr. avrs and BaowXt«n.) Oppos- 
ed to royal state and magnificence. — 
AN'TIE, a. Car antiyue.} Odd; fanciful. 
AN TIC, a. 1. A butfoon, or merry Andrew ; one that prac- 
tices odd gesticulations. 2. Odd appearance; fanciful 
2 loans In architecture, sculpture, and painting, such 
Pieces as were made by the ancients, usually written 
antiujue. 
AN‘Tle, o.t. To make antic. Skab- 
AN-TI-CA-CHEE TIE, «. |Gr. avyri and xayexrns.] Curing, 
or teuding to cure, an ill it of the constitution. 
AN-TI-CA-CHEC’TIE, a. A medicine that tends to cor- 
rect an ill habit of body. ~° 
AN-TI-C€A-TAR/RHAL, a. [Gr. avyrt and xarappoos.} Good 
ainst catarrh. 
-TI-C€A-TAR/RHAL, a. A remedy for catarrh. 
AN-TI-CAU-SOT'IE, a. [Gr. avre and xavoos.] Good 
against a Peete fever. 
AN-TI-CAU-SUT 1€, 2. A remedy for a burning fever. 
AN’TI-CHAM-BER, n. Dr. Johnson prefers ante-chamber, 
which see. 
AN'TI-CHRIST, n. (Gr. avrt, and Christ.] A great adver- 
cea! of Christ ; the man of sin. 
AN-T1-CHRIS’PIAN, a. Pertaining to Anti-christ ; opposite 
to, or opposing the Christian religion. 
AN-T!-€HRIS‘TIAN, «. A follower of Anti-christ ; one op- 
ed to the Christian religion. ‘ 
‘-TI-CHRIS‘TIAN-ISM, x. Opposition or contrariety to 
the Christian religion. 
AN-TI-CHRIS-TIAN'I-TY, ». Opposition or contrariety to 
Christianity. 
AN-TICH RO-NISM, 2. [Gr. avr: and ypoves.}] Deviation 
from the true order of ‘ne 
AN-TICI-PATE, v.t. [L. sien 1. To take, or act, 
before another, so as to prevent him; to take first pos- 
session. 2. To take before the proper time. 3. To fore- 
taste or foresee ; to have a previous view or impression of 
something future. 
AN-TIC'1-PA-TED, pp. Taken before ; foretasted ; fore- 
seen ; precluded ; prevented. 
tAN-TICL-PATE-LY, adv. By anticipation. 
AN-TiC'I-PA-TING, ppr. Taking before; foretasting ; 
recluding ; Sabaalg 
AN-TIC-I-PA’TION, n. 1. The act of taking up, placing, or 
considering er nine before the proper time, in natural 
erder , prevention. 2. Foretaste ; previous view or im- 
pression of what is to happen afterward. 3. Previous 
notion ; preconceived opinion, produced in the mind, be- 
fore the truth is known ; slight previous impression. 4. 
The attack of a fever before the usual time. 
AN-TICI-PA-TOR, n. One who anticipates. 
AN-TIC'I-PA-TO-RY, a. Taking before the time. 
AN-TI-CLIMAX, n. ie avri and cdipak.] A sentence 
in which the ideas all or become less important and 
See the close ; opposed to climaz. 
AN‘TI€-LY, ado. [nan antic manner ; with odd postures 
and gesticulations ; with fanciful appearance. 
AN'TI€-MASK, or AN’TI-MASK, n. A mask of antics. 
AN-T1-CON-STI-TO'TION-AL, a. Opposed to or against 
the constitution. Bolingbroke. 
AN-TI-CON-STI-TO'TION-AL-IST, ». One opposed to 
the constitation. 
AN-TI-CON-TA‘'GION-IST, x. One who opposes the doc- 
trine of contagion. 
AN-TI-CON-TA‘GIOUS, a. Opposing or destroying conta- 


on, 
-TI-CON-VUL'SIVE, a. Good against convulsions. 
AN'TI-€OR, x. Among feccuee, oh inflammation in a 
horse’s throat. 
AN-TI-€OS-MET'IE, a. Destructive or injurious to beauty. 
se eo mn. Any preparation. which injures 
auty. 
fAN TLEOURT, a. Ino ition to the court. 
AN-TLEGURT IER, 2. One wha opposes the court, or the 
measures of administration. 
AN-TI-CRE-A’TOR, n. One that opposes the creator. 
AN-TI-DEM 0-€RAT IE .@ Opposing democracy. 
AN-TI-DEM-O-ERATLEAL, (Mitford. 
AN'TI-DO-TAL, a. That has the quality of preventing the 
tll effects of poison, or of any thing noxious. 
AN-TI-DO'TA-RY, a. Serving for a counter poison. 
AN'TI-DOTE, n. [Gr. avridoros.] 1. A medicine to eoun- 
teract the effects of age or of any thing noxious taken 
into the stomach. 2. Whatever tends to prevent mis- 
chievous effects, or to counteract the evil which some- 
thing else ment uce. 
AN-TI-DGO'TI-€AL, a. Servin 


as an antidate. 
AN-T1-DO‘T1-€AL-LY, adv. 


way of antidote. 
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AN-TI-DYS-EN-TER‘IE€, a. Good against the dysentery, o¢ 
bloody flux. 

AN-TLDYS-EN -“TER/1€, x. A remedy for dyeentery. 

AN-TI-E-MET'l€, a (Gr. evra and cpertxos.| Having the 

uality of allaying vomiting. 

AN-TI. METJ€, ». A remedy to check vomiting. 

AN-TI-EN-NE-A-H&DRAL, a. (Gr. avrt, evvea, and edpa.)} 
In crystalography, having nine faces on two opposite parts 
of the crystal. 

AN'TIENT, See Ancisnt. 

AN-TI-EN-THU-SI-AS‘TI1€, a. Opposing enthusiasn. 

AN'TIENT-RY, x. [more correctly, ancientry.}] Cast of 
antiquity ; that which is ancient. 

AN-T'1-E-PIS€U-PAL, a. Adverse to episcopacy. 

AN-TI-E-VAN-GEL'I-€AL, a. Contrary to orthodoxy, or 
the genuine sense of the gospel. 

AN’T'I-FACE, n. Opposite face. Jonson. 

AN-TI-FA-NAT'I€, n. An opposer of fanatictsm. 

* AN-TI-FE‘BRILE, a. That has the quality of abattrg fever. 

* AN-TI-FE'BRILE, a. A medicine that cures, abates, oz. 
tends to allay fever. 

AN-TI-FLAT'TER-ING, a. Opposite to flattering. Delany. 

AN-TI-GUG'LER, 2. A crooked tube of metal. 

AN-TI-HEE'TI€, a. (Gr. avri and sxrixos.] That has the 
quality of opposing or curing hectical disorders. 

AN-TI1-HE€'TI€, n. A medicine that is guod in the cure. 
of hectic disorders. 

AN-TI-HYP-NOT‘I€, a. (Gr. avrs and urves.) Counteract~ 
ing sleep ; tending to prevent sleep or lethargy. 

AN-TI-HYP-NOT‘I€, 2. A medicine that prevents or tends 
to prevent sleep. Coze. 

AN-TI-HYP-0O-C€CHONDRI-A€, @. (Gr. avrs and 
éptaxos.) That counteracts, or tende to cure, hypochondri- 
ac affections. 

AN-TI-HYP-O-CHONDRI-A€, 2». A remedy for hypo- 
chondriac affections and low spirits. 

AN-TI-HY-POPH‘O-RA, n. [Gr. avrs and vrogopa.) La 
rhetoric, a figure, which consists in refuting an objection 
by the opposition of a contrary sentence. 

AN-TI-HYS-TER'I€, a. (Gr. avri and vorepa.] Counter- 
acting hysterics. 

AN-TI-HYS-TER‘1€, n. A medicine that cures or eounter- 
acts hysterical atlections. 

AN-TI-LOG!A-RIFHM, n. The eomplement of the loga- 
rithm of any sine, tangent, or secant, to 90 degrees. 

AN-TIL‘O-GY, x. (Gr. ayri and Aoyos.) A contradiction 
between any words or ges in an author. 

t AN-TIL/O-QUIST, x. A contradictor. Dict. 

t AN-TIL/O-QUY, a. An old word, denoting preface, 
A tant or peroration. 

t AN-TI-MA-GIS‘TRL€AL, a. Opposed to the office of 
magistrates South. 

AN-TI-MA'NLA€ a. Counteracting or curing mad- 

AN-TI-MA-NUA-€AL, ness or frenzy. 

AN'‘TI-MASK, n. A keaser mask. Bacon. 

AN-TI-ME-TAB/O-LE, (an-te-me-tab‘o-ly) 2, 
and peraBodn-] in rhetoric, a setting of two things in op- 
position to each other. 

AN-TI-ME-TATH'E-SIS, n. (Gr. avre and peradeors.} 
In rhetoric, an inversion of the parts or members.of an 
antithesis. 

AN-TIM/E-TER, n. (Gr. avr: and perpev.] An optical in- 
strument for measuring angles. 

AN-TI-ME'BI-CAL, a. Contrary to the rules of metre 07 
verse. 

AN-TI-MIN-IS-TE’RI-AL, a. Opposed to the ministry, op 
administration of govermment. 

AN-TI-MIN-IS-TE’RI-AL-IST, ». One that opposes the 
ministry. 

AN-TI-MO-NAREH'T-CAL, a. Opposed to monarchy ; thas 
opposes a kingly government. 

AN-TI-MO-NAREH'I-CAL-NESS, 2. The quality of being 
op d to manarchy. 

AN-TI-MON‘IAR-€CHIST, a2. An enemy to monarchy. 

AN-TI-MO‘/NI-AL, a. Pertaining to antimony ; relating to 
Sa or ee of its qualities. 

AN-TI-MO'NI-AL, x. A preparation of antimony ; a medi 
cine in which antimony is a principal ingredient. 

AN-TI-MO‘NI-ATE, x. A compound or salt composed of 
antimonic acid and a base. 

AN-TI-MG/NI-A-TED, a. Partaking of antimony ; mixed 
or pre ed with antimony. 

AN-TI-MON'I€, a. Pertaining to antimony. 

AN-TI-MO'NI-OUS, a. Pertaining to antimony. 

AN'TI-MO-NITE, nx. A compound of antimonious acid and 


a base. 

AN'TI-MO-NY, an. [Fr. antimoine.} Primarily, a metallic 
ore, consisting of sniphur combined with a metal. ‘The 
sulphuret of solani the etidinn of the Romans, iv & 
blackish mineral, which stains the hands, hard, britue, 
full of long, shining, needle-like striz, and used in 
icine and the arts. 


(Gr. avre 


ANT 


4N-T?-MOR‘AL-IST, #. An op of morality. 

AN-TI-MO'SI-CAL, o«. Op to music ; having no car 
for music. Amer. Review. 

AN-TI-NE-PHRIT'1€, a. Counteracting diseases of the 
kidneys. 

AN-T1-NE-PHRIT [€, x. A medicine that tends to remove 
diseases of the kidneys. 

AN-TI-NO:-MI-AN, a. (Gr. ayrz, and veopos.} Against law ; 

rtaining to the Antinomians. 

-T1-NO MI-AN, n. One of a sect who maintain, that, 
under the gospel dispensation, the law is of no use or ob- 
ligation ; or who hold doctrines which supersede the ne- 
cessity of good works and a virtuous life. 

AN-T1-NO'MI-AN-ISM, x. The tenets of Antinomians. 

*AN’TI-NO-MIST, x. One who pays no regard to the law, 
ur to good works. 

* AN’T1-NO-MY, n. A contradiction between two laws, or 
bet ween two of the same law. 

AN-T1-G'CHL-AN, a. Pertaining to Antiochas, the founder 
of a sect of philosophers. 

AN-TI-PA'PAL, a. Oppusing popery. 

AN-TI-PA-PIS‘TIE€, a. Opposed to popery or papacy. 

AN-TI-PA-PI6TI-CAL, $ Jortin. 

AN-TI-PAR AL-LEL, a. Running in a contrary direction. 
Hammond, 

AN-TI-PAR-A-LYT'l€, @. Good against the palsy. 

AN-TI-PAR-A-LYT'I€, 2. A retnedy for the palsy. 

AN-TI-PA-THETT© a. Having a natural contrarie- 

AN-TLPA-THET'L€AL, § ty, or constitutional aversion 
to a thing. 

AN TLPACTRETT-CAL-NESS, n. The quality or state of 
having an aversion or eae! to a thing. 

AN. TIP: A-THOUS, a. Adverse. Beaumont. 

AN-TIP'A-THY, w. (Gr. avrc and abos. | 1. Natural aver- 
sion ; instinctive contrariety or opposition in feeling ; an 
aversion felt at the presence, real or ideal, of a particular 
object.—2. In ethics, antipathy is hatred, aversion or 
repugnancy ; hatred to persons; aversion to persons or 
things ; repugnancy to actlons.—3. In physics, @ contra- 
riety in the properties or affections of matter, as of oil and 


water. 

AN-T!1-PAT-RI-OT'f€, a. Not patriotic ; opposing the in- 
terests of one’s country. . 

AN-TI-PE-DO-BAP.TI8T, #. (Gr. avre, mats, Rardos, and 
Barri@w.}| One who is opposed to the baptism of infants. 

seteciatas PRIS TALTIC. a. Opposed to peristaltic , retro- 
verte 

AN-TI-PE-RIS/TA-SIB, nw. (Gr. avre and repioracis.] The 
opposition of a contrary quality, by which the quality op- 

peed acquires strength. 

AN-TI-PER-IS-TAT'I€, a. Pertaining to antiperistasis. 

AT eee ene a. Counteracting contagion or 

nfection. 

eo Seana na. An opposer of the theory of 

iston. 

AN.TI-PHLO-GIS‘TI€, a. Counteracting heat or inflamma- 
tion ; tending to reduce arterial action ; opposed to the 
doctrine of phiogiston. 

AN-T!I-PHLO-GIS‘TI€, 2. Any medicine or diet which 
tends to reduce inflammation, or the activity of the 
vital power. 

AN'TI-PHON, x. The chant or alternate singing in choirs 
of cathedrals. 

AN-TIPH'O-NAL, AN-TI-PHONIE, or AN-TI-PHON'1- 
CAL, a. Pertaining to antiphony or alternate singing. 

AN-TIPH'‘O-NA-RY, nw. [Gr. ayrt and dwn.) A service 
book in the Catholfe church. 

AN-TIPH'O-NER, =m. A book of anthems or antiphons. 
Chaucer. 

AN-TIPH O-NY, a. (Gr. avri and gwvn.) 1. The answer 
of one choir to another, when an anthem or 
by two chairs ; alternate singing. 2. A species of psalmo- 
dy, when a congregation is divided into two parts, and 
each sings the verses alternately. 3. The words given out 
at the beginning of a psalm, to which both the choirs are 
to accommodate their singing. 4. A musical composition 
of severa’ verses, extracted from different psalms. 

AN-TIPD RAIS, x. (Gr. avrs and gpacs.] The use of 
words In a sense opposite to their proper meaning. 

AN-TI-PHRAS'TIE, a. Pertaining to andphrasia: 

AN-TI-PHRAS TI-CAL, § Ash. 

EAE eae Y, adv. In the manner of an an- 
tiphrasis. 

AN-T1IP‘O-DAL, a. Pertaining to the antipodes ; having the 
feet directly opposite. 

*AN‘TI-PODE, pla. Antiroprs, x. (Gr. avre, and xovs, 
wodes.} One who lives on the opposite side of the globe, 
and, of course, whose feet are d opposite to ours. 

AN-TI-POL SON, (an-te-poy’zn) 2. antidote for poi- 


son. 

AN'TI-POPE, a. One who usurps the papal power, in oppo- 
sition to the pope. 

AN‘TI-PORT, «. An outward gate or door. 
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mM is sung: 


ANT 


AN-TI-PRE-LAT't-CAL, a. Adverse to prelac 

AN'T1-PRIEST, n. An opposer or enemy of priests. 

AN-TI-PRIEST’€RAPT, x. Upposition to priesteraft 

AN-TI-PRIN‘CI-PLE, n. An opposite principle. 

AN-TI-PROPH‘ET, an. An enemy or opposer of proph 
ets. 

* AN-TIP’TO-SIS, n. (Gr. avr: and wrecs.j In grammer, 
the purring of one case for another. 

AN-TI-PO'RI-TAN, ». An opposer of Puritans. 

AN-TI-QUA‘RL-AN, a. reheat to antiquaries, or ta 
antiquity. Asa noun, this is used for antiquary. 

AN-TI-QUA‘RI-AN-1&M, 2. Love of antiquities, 

AN'TL-QUA-RBY, 2. (L. antquarrus.) One who studies inte 
the history of ancient things, as statutes, coins, medals, 
paintings, inscriptions, books and manuscripts, or search- 
es for them, and explains their origin aad purport ; one 
versed in antiquity. 

AN'Tl QUATE, vo. t, [L. antigeo ] To make old, or obso- 
lete ; to make old in such a degree as to pus vut of use. 
Hence, when applied to laws or customs, it amounts to 
make void, or abrogate. 

AN’‘TI-QUA-TED, pp. Grown old ; obsolete ; out of use; 
having lost its binding force by non-observance. 

oe n. The state of being old, or ob- 
solete. 

AN T'l-QUATE-NESS, n. The state of being obsolete. 

AN-TI-QUA'‘TION, n. ‘The state of being antiquated. 

AN-TIQUE, (an-teek’) a.{Fr.] 1. Old; anc‘ent ; of genuine 
antiquity. 2. Old, as it res t esent age, or a 
modern period of time ; of old fashion. 3. Odd; wild; 
fanciful; more generally written anttc. 

AN-TIQUF,, (an-teek’) a. In general, any thing very old ; 
but, ina more limitcd sense, the remains of ancient artista, 
as busta, statues, paintings uid vases, the works of Gre 
cian and Rainan antiquity. 

AN-TIQUE NESS, (an-teek’nesa) 2. The quality of being an- 
cient @N appearance of ancient origin and workman- 
ship. 

AN-TIQ’UI-TY, a. [L. antiquitas.] 1. Ancient times ; for- 
mer ages ; times long silce past. 2. The ancients; the 
people of ancient times ; as, the fact is admitted by all an- 
tiguiy. 3. Ancientness ; great age ; the quality of being 
ancient. 4. Old age. Shak. 5. The remains of ancient 
tines. Jn this sense it w usually or always plural, 

AN-TI-REV-O-LO'TION-A-RY, a. Op lo a rev lay 
tion ; opposed to ail entire change in the form of govern- 
ment. burke. 

AN. 'TI-REV-O-LO TION-IST, 2. One who is opposed to a 
revolution in government. 

AN-TI-SAB-BA-TA'‘RI-AN, a. One of a sect who oppose 
the observance of the Christian Sabbath. 

AN-TI-SA‘BI-AN, a. Opposed or contrary to Sabianism, or 
the worship of the celestial orbs. 

AN-TI-SA-CER-DO'TAL, a. Adverse to priests. 

AN-TIS CIAN, (a. [L. antiscu.] In geography, the inhab 

AN-TIS‘CIANS, § itants of the earth, living on different 
sides of the equator, whose shadows at noon are cast in 
contrary directions. 

AN-TI-SCOR-BO TIE, or AN-TI-SCOR-BO'TI-CAL, @ 
Counteracting the scurvy. 

AN-TI-SCOR-BO'TIE, n. A remedy for the scurvy. 
AN-TISERIP:TU-RI€EM, 2». Opposition to the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Boyle. ; 
AN-TI-SERIP'TU-RIST, 2». One that denies revelation 

Boyle. 
t AN“TTSCRIPT, n. Opposition in writing to some other 


writing. 

AN-TI-SEPTI€, a. [Gr. avrt and onrros.] Opposing or 
counteracting putrefaction. ’ 

AN-TI-SEPTIE, n. A medicine which resists or corrects 

utrefaction. 

AN-TI-SG'CIAL, a. Averse to society ; that tends to inter. 
rupt or destroy social intercourse. 

AN-TIS'PA-SIS, n. (Gr. avyrs and of®aw.] A revulsion of 
fluids from one part of the body to another. 

AN-TI-SPAS-MODIE, a. (Gr. avr and oracpos.] Oppoe- 
ing spasm ; resisting convulsions ; as anodynes, 

AN-HI-SPAS-MODI€, 2. A remedy for spasm or convul. 
sions. 

AN.-TI-SPASTI€, a. Causing a revulsion of fluids or hu- 


mors. Joknszon. 

AN-TIL-SPLEN’-E-TI€, a.Good as a remedy in diseases of 
the spleen. Johnson. 

AN-TIS:'TA-SIS, n. (Gr. avrt and oracts.} In oratory, tha 
defense of an action from the consideration that, if it had 
been omitted, something worse would have happened. 

AN-TIS‘TES, x. [L.] The chief priest or prelate. 

AN-TIS'TRO-PHE, ) 2. (Gr. avri and o7pogn.} 1. Ingram 

AN-TIS'TRO-PHY, } mar, the changing of things mutual. 
ly depending on each other; reciprocal conversion, 
2. Among the ancients, that part of a song or dance, befare 
the altar, which was performed by turning from west to 
east, in opposition to the strophe. 
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peta TR')-PHON, nw. A Gigure which repeats a word 

elen. oliltun. 

AN-TIL STRU-MATIE, «. [L. enti and strumas.] Good 
against scrophulous disorders. 

AN-TITH E-S18, 2. (Gr. avrsOeeeg.] 1. Im rheturic, an uppo- 
sition of words or sentiments , contrast ;, as, ** The prod- 
tgul robs kis Aeir, the miser robe himself” 2. Opposition 
of upinions ; controversy. 

AN-TL-THET Ie, a. Aivleapees Sk antithesis ; con- 

AN-TIL-THET-CAL, § taining or abounding with antith- 

exis 


AN-TITH E-TON, a. (Gr. avrsOcrev.) An opposite. 

AN-TL-TRIN-LTARI-AN, x. Une who denies the tinity, 
or Ue existence of three persons in the Gudliead. 

AN.TI-TKIN-1-TA RI-AN, a. Opposing the trinity. 

AN-TI-TRIN-I-TA’BI-AN-18M, 2. A denial of the trin- 
ity. 

AN TI-TYPE, a. [Gr. avr: ruxoy.] A figure corresponding to 
anvther figure ; that of .which the type is the pattern or 
representation. ‘Thus the paschal lamb, in Scripture, is 
the type, of which Christ is the antit ype. 

AN-TI-TYP1-CAL, a. Pertaining to an antitype; explain- 
ing the type. Johknsun. 

AN -VI-V A’RL-O LUoUS, a. Opposing the small pox. .Wed. 
Rep. 

AN-TI-VE-NE RE-AL, a. Resisting venereal poison. 

AN'T LER, ». A start or branch of au horn, especially of the 
horns of the cervine animals, as of the stag or Mouse. 

A®* 1) LERED, @. Furnished with antlers. 

AN. TONCT, n. (Gr. ayre and occew. | Those inhabitants of the 
earth, Who live under the same mendian, and at the same 
distance from the equator ; the one toward the north, and 
the other toward the south. 

AN-TO NI-AN, a. Noting certain medicinal waters in Ger- 
many, at or near Tonstein. 

AN-TO-NO-MA $fA, (nm. (Gr. avre and orvopa.' The use 

AN-TO-NOM’A-SY, § of the naine of some office, dig- 
nity, profession, science or trade, instead of the true 
enue of the person , as when his majesty is used for a 

ing. 

AN'T-O-SI-AN'DRI-AN, #. One of a sect of rigid Luther- 
ans, so denominated from their upposing the doctrines of 
Osiander. 

fAN TRE, ». (L. antrum.) A cavern. Shak. 

AN VIL, xn. [Sax. anyilt, ncaa An iron block with a 
smooth face, on which smiths hammer and sbape their 
work. Figuratrely, any thing on which blows are laid. 
Shak. To be on the anvil, is to be in a state of discussion, 
formation or preparation. 

ANX.-i'}-TUDE, n. Anxiety ; solicitude. [Little used.} 

ANX-TE-TY, (ang-zie-ty) ra. (L. ansictas.| 1. Concern or 
solicitude respecting some event, future, or uncertain 
which disturbs the mind, and keeps it in a atate of painful 
uneasiness.—2,. In medical language, uneasiness; un- 
Ceasing restieseneas in sickness. 

ANN JOUS, :ank shus) a. J. Greatly concerned or solicitous 
respecting something future or unknown ; being in pain- 
ful suspense. 2. Full of solicitude ; unquiet. 3. Very 
careful ; solicitous. 

AN x -tous-Ly, adv. In an anxious manner ; solicitously ; 
carefully ; unquietly. 

ANX'NUUS-NESS, (ank'shus-nes) n. The quality of being 
@nxious ; great salicitude. Juhknsoun. 

AN'Y, (enny) a. (Sax. amy, enig ; D. eenig ; Ger. einige.) 
1, One, indefinitely. 2. Some ; an indefinite number, plu- 
rally. 3. Some; an indefinite quantity ; a small portion. 
4. It is often used as a substitute, the person or thing be- 
ing t:derstood. It is used in opposition to none 

¢ AN'Y-WHITH-ER, adv. Any where. Burrow. 

AN'Y-WISE (en'ny-wize) is sometimes used adverbially, 
but the two words may be separated, and used witb a 
preposition, ia ary wise. 

A-O'NI-AN, a. Pertaining to the muses, or to Aonia, in 
Basotia. 

ZO-RIST, 2. (Gr. aopioros.] The name of certain tenses in 
the grammar of the Greek language, which express time 
indeterminate. 

A-O-RIST'I€, a. Indefinite ; pertaining to an aorist, or in- 
definite tense. 

AORTA, n. (Gr. 299T7.] The great artery, or trunk of the 
arterial system, proceeding from the left ventricle of the 
beart, and giving origin to ail the arteries, except the 
pulmonary arteries. 

A-ORT'AL, e. Pertaining to the aorta, or great artery. 

A-OU'TA, 2. The paper-mulberry tree in Otaheite. 

A-PAC 3’, adv. With a quick pace; quick ; fast; speedily ; 
with haste ; hastily. 

AP'A-GO-GE, or AP‘A-GO-GY, x. [Gr. from axayw.] In 
logic, abduction ; a kind of argument, wherein the greater 
extreme is evidently contained in the medium, but the 
medium not so evidenuy in the lesser extreme as not to 
1 quire further proof. Encyc. 

AP-A-GOG'I-CAL, o. An apagugical demonstration is an 
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indirect way of proof, by showing the absurdity or io 
meibility of Ue coulrary. 

-A-LACHII-AN, @. Pertaining to the Apalaches, a tribe 
of Indians, in the western purt of Georgia ; and w the 
southern extremity of the Allegtanean ridges. 

A-PAN'THRO-PY, «. (Gr. ato and avtipwros.] Au aversion 
to the company cf men ; a love of solitude. 

AP-A-RUTH!ME sis, ». (Gr.j In rAetoric, enumeration. 

A-PART', adr. [Fr. aparté.) 1. Separately ; at a distance ; 
in a state of separation, as to place. 2. In a state of dis 
Unction, as to purpuse, use ur character, 3. Vistinctis , 
separate] 4 Aside ; in exclusion of. 

A-PARTIMENT,». (Fr. apartement.] A roomina building ; 
a division in a house, <p ae from others by purtitions ; 
A place separated by inclasure. 

AP-A-THET It, «. Void of feeling ; free from passion ; in. 
senmble. Harrie. 

AP A-THY, 2. [Gr. a and saGos.) Want of feeling; ar 
ulter privation of passion, or insenmbility to pein. 

AP A-TITE, ». A vanety of phusphate of lime. 

APE, a. [D. aap; lan. abe; Sax., Sw. and Ir. apa: Ice 
ape.] 1. A genus of quadrupeds, found in the torrid zone 
of boll continents, of a great vanety of species. in com- 
mon use, the word extends to all Uhe tribe of monkeys and 
baboons. 2. One who imitates servilely, in allusion tw the 
manner of the ape , a silly fellow. 

AVE, 0. t. To unitate servilely ; to mimiek. 

A-PEAK , ade. 1. On the point, in @ posture to pierce.—2 
In scamen’s languuye, perpendicular. 

APEN-NINE, a. [L. dpenminus.) Pertaining to of denig 

Pears oe of mountains, which extend through Italy 
EN-NINE, 

AIEN-NINES, { a. A chain of mountains in Italy. 

A-PEPSY,x. (Gr. a and xexre.] Defective digestion ; indi- 

estion. Coze. pa uscd. | 

A'PER, ». One who apes.—In vwology, the wild boar, 

A-PE'RI-ENT, a. [L. epersens.] Opening? devbstruent ; 
laxative. 

A-PE‘/RI-ENT, n. A medicine which promotes the circula- 
tion of the fluids, by removing obstrucuiwns ; a laxative ; 
a deobatruent. 

A-PEK- TIVE, a. Opening ,; devbstruent ; aperient. 

t A-PERT, a. (L. apertus.) Open , evident ; undisguired. 

A-PERITION, a. The act of opening ; the state of being 
opened ; an opening ; a gap. [Lattle used.) 

APE: T LY, ade. Openly. Bale. (Little used.) 

A-PERT NESS, a. Openness. [Rarely used.) 

A-PERKT OK, n. A muscle Wat raimes the upper eye tid. 

APER-TORE, ». 1. The act of opening ; an opening; a 
gap, cleft or chasm ; a passage perforated. 2. An opening 
of meaning , explanation. (Nut used.) Taylor. 

A-PET'A-LOUS, a. In botany, having no petals, or flower. 
leaves ; having no cerol. 

A-PETVA-LOUS-NESS, n. A state of being witbout petals. 

A'PEX, w.; plu. Argxes. (L. per; plu. apes.) The tip, 
point or summit of any thing, 

APIVA-NTTE, ». In msneralegy, compact amphibole in a 
particular state. 

A-PHEL ION, mn. ae aro and mAros.} That point of a plan- 
et’s orbit which is moet distant from the sun ; oppused to 

nhelion. 

APH-E-RE'SIS, 2. (Gr. aro and ane 1. The ere ofa 
letter or aylinble rom the beginning of a word.—2. In the 
heuling art, the removal of any thing noxious.—In svrge- 
ry, amputation. 

ft A-PHE TA, n. The name cf a plant, which is the giver 
of hfe in a nativity. Diet. 

t A-PHET'I-€AL, a. Relating to the apheta. 

APH-I-DIV‘O-ROUS, a. Eating, devouring, or subsisting 
an the aphis, or plant-louse. 

APH-1-LAN'THRO-PY, 2. [Gr. a and gi\avOowma.}] Want 
of love to mankind.—In medicine, the fimt stage of melan- 
choly, when solitude is preferred to society. 

A'PHIS, nm. In soolugy, the puceron, vine (eter: or plant- 
louse ; a genus of insects, belunging to the order uf « ¢- 
mipfers. 

APH-LO-GIS-TI€, a. (Gr. « and ¢Aoy:oros.] Flameless ; as, 
an aphlugistic lamp. 

APH O-NY, a. [Gr. a and gwrn.) A logs of voice ; a palsy 
of the tongne ; dumbness ; catalepsy. 

APH'O-RISM, u. (Gr. agoptepos.] A maxim ; a precept, or 
principle expressed in few words; @ detached sentence 
containing some important truth. 

APH'O-RISM-ER, x. A dealer in aphorisms. 

tAPH O-RIST, 2. A writer of aphorisms. Melson. 

APILO-RIS'TTIE, a. In the form of an aphorism , in 

APH-O-RIS‘TI-€AL, | the form of short, unconnected sen- 
tences. 

APH-O-RIS‘TI-€AL-LY, adr. In the form or manner of 
aphorisms, 

APH RITE, 2. [Gr. agpos.] A subvariety of carbonate of 
lime. 


{ Obsolete. 
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APH BR1-ZITE, 2. A 

APH-ROU-DI8/£-AE, 
appodcctos.] Exciting venereal desire ; increasing 
appetite for sexual connection. 

APH-RO-DI1#‘I-A€, x. A provocative to venery. 

APH'RO-DITE, 2. (Gr. A ry.) A follower of Venus. 

APH'RO-DITE, or APH-RO-DI'TA, a. 1. In zoology, & ge- 
nus of the order of molluscas, called also sea-mouse. 2. 
A name of Venus. 

APH'THONG, x. (Gr. aro and ¢8cyyos.] A letter or com- 
bination of letters, which, in the customary pronuncia- 
tion of a word, have no sound. 


vareny, of black tourmalin 
or H-RO-DI-8I'A-CAL, «@. (Gr. 
the 


APH'THOUS, a. [Gr. a¢Oa:.] Pertaining to thruab ; of the 
oes of thrus , or ulcerous affections of the mouth. 
igelow. 


APH'YL-LOUS, a. (Gr. a and guoy, folium.} In botany, 
destitute of leaves. 


A'PI-A-BY, 2. 
kept ; a stand or shed for bees. 

Z'PI-AS-TER, x. The bird called a bee-eater, a species of 
merups. 

A'PI-CES, A'PEX-F8. See Arzr. 

A-PIECE’, adv. To each ; noting the share of each. 

A-PIE*CES, adv. In pieces. Beaumont. 

A'PIS, x. In mythology, an Ox worshiped in ancient 
Esyms or a divinity or ido! in the figure of an ox. 

Z'PIS, x. [L.] In sovlogy, the bee, a genus of insects. 

Z’PISH, a. Having the qualities of an ape ; inclined to im- 
jtate in a servile manner ; hence, foolish, foppish, affect- 
ed, trifling. 

A’PISH-LY, adv. 
tation ; foppishly. 

arets-B ,. The quality of being apish ; mimicry ; 

oppery. 

A-PITPAT, adv. With quick beating or ,alpitation ; 8 
word formed from the sound, pit and paf, or from beat. 
AP-LA-NAT'I€, a. (Gr. a and wA\avaw.] An aplanatec tel- 

escope is one which entirely corrects the aberration of 
the rays of light. 
AP-LO'ME, n. A mineral closely allied to garnet. 
AP-LUS'TE a. {L.] An ensign, or ornament carried by 
AP-LUS TRE, ancient ships. 
A-PO€’A-LYPSE, 2. (Gr. aroxadurtw.} Revelation ; dis- 
covery ; disclosure. The name of a book of the New 


Testament. 
A-POE- A-LYP'TIE a. Containing or pertaining to 
A.POC-A-LYP'TI-GAL, | _ revelation ; disclosing. 

By revelation; in the 


A-PO€-A-LYP'TI-CAL-LY, adv. 
ogure. 
A-PU€'O-PATE, v.t. To cut off, or drop, the last letter or 


In an apish manner ; with servile imi- 


manner of discl 


syllable of a 
A-PO€‘O-PA-TED, pp. Shortened by the omission of the 
last letter or syllable 


A-PO€'U-PA-TING, ppr Cutting off or omitting the last 
letter or syllable. 

A-POC/O-PE, } x. [Gr. Siac The baa ek Roth or omis- 

A-POC'O-PY, sion of the last letter or syllable of a word. 

A-POC'RI-SA-BY, n. (Gr. axoxpiots.] Anciently, a resident 
in an imperial city, in the name of a foreign church or 
bishop, answering to the modern nuncio. 

AP-O-CRUST'I€, a. (Gr. axoxpovorixa.] Astringent; re- 


lling. 

AP-O-ERUSTIE, n A medicine which constringes and 
repels the humors ; a repellent. 

A-POC'RY-PHA, x. (Gr. axoxputrw, xpuxrw, to conceal. } 
Literally, such things as are not published ; but in an ap- 
propriate senxe, books whose authors are nat known, and 
whose authenticity, as inspired writings, ia not admitted. 

A-POC'RY PHAL, a. Pertaining to the a rypha ; not 
canonical - of uncertain authority or credit ; false ; ficti- 


tious. 

A-POC’RY-PHAL-LY, adv. Uncertainly ; not indisputably. 

A-POC:RY-PHAL-NESS, n. Uncertainty as to authentici- 
ty ; doubtfulness of credit, or genuineness. 

AP’‘O-DAL, «. Without feet.—In zoology, destitute of ven- 
tral fins. 

APODE, n. (Gr. a and sous, xodos.] An animal that has 
no feet.—In roology, an order of fishes. 

AP-0-DIE'TIE «. Aer. arodeéis.| Demonstrative ; 

AP-O-DI€‘T1-€AL, evident beyond contradiction; clear- 


ly proving. [Little used. 

ave pret EALLy, se. So as to be evident beyond 
contradiction. 

t AP-O-DIX‘IS, ». Demonstration. Sir G. Buck. 

A-POD'O-8IS, n. [Gr.] The application or latter part of a 
similitude. Meds. 

A-POD-Y-TERI-UM, x. [Gr. axodureptov.] A dressing 


room. 
AP-O-GEE, x. [L. apogeon, apogeum. | That point in the 
orbit of a planet, which is at the greatest distance from 


the €a~h. 
A-POG-I-A-TORA, n. [It.] A cadence in music. 


APO 


AP*O-GON, n° A fish of the Mediterranean, the summit o. 
whose head is elevated. 


AP’/O-GRAPH, 2. [Gr. axeypagov.] An exemplar ; a copy 


or eee 
A-POL-LI-NA‘BI-AN, a. {from 4pollc.] The Apollinariun 
es were celeb in honor of Apollo. 

A-POL-LI-NA‘RI-ANS. In church history, a sect deriving 
their name from A aris of Laodicea. 

A-POL/LO-BEL‘VI-DERE. An ancient statue of the first 
clase in excellence. 

A-POLL‘YON, x. [Gr. axod\Avey.] The destroyer ; a name 
used Rev. ix. 11, for the angel of the bottomless pit. 

A-POL-O-GET'L€ a. (Gr. axodvoycopat.] Defending 

A-POL-O-GET'LEAL, by words or arguments ; excu- 
sing 5 said or written in defense, or by way of apology. 

oyte. 

A-POL-O-GET'IL-€AL-LY, adv. By way of apology. 

A-POL'U-GIST, ». One who makes an apology ; one who 
speaks or writes in defense of another. 

A-POL‘O-GIZE, v. i. To make an apology; to write or 

k in favor of, or to make excuse for. 

A-POL/O-GI-ZER, n. Defender. Hunmer. 

AP'‘O-LOGUE, n. (Gr. anonoyes:). A moral fable ; a story 
or relation of fictitious events, Intended to convey useful 


truths. 

t AP‘O-LOGU-ER, x. Fabler. Burton. 

A-POL'0-GY, n. ice arodoyta.] An excuse; something 
said or written in defense or extenuation of what appears 
to others wrong or unjustifiable. 

¢ AP-O-ME-€OM’-E-TRY, n. The art of measuring things 
at a distance. 

AP-O-NEU-ROSIB, } n. (Gr. avo and vevpoy.] An expan- 

AP-O-NEO'ROSY, sion of a tendon in the manner of a 
membrane ; the tendon or tail of a muscle. 

AP-O-PEMP'TI€, a. (Gr. azo and teprw.] Denoting a song 
or hymn among the ancients, sung or addressed to a stran- 
ger. It may be used as a noun for the hymn. 

A-POPH'A-SIS, n. [Gr. azo and dacts.] In rhetoric, a wa- 
ving or omission of what one, speaking ironically, would 
plainly insinuate. 

* AP-O-PHLEG-MAT'I€, [See Poixomatic.] a. (Gr. amo 
and prey Has) Masticatory ; having the quality of exciting 
discharges of phlegm. 

* AP-O-PHLEG-MAT'I€, n. A masticatory ; a medicine 
which excites discharges of phlegm from the mouth or 
nostrils. Core. 

AP-O-PHLEG'MA-TISM, n. An apophiegmatic. 

AP-O-PHLEG-MAT'I-ZANT, n. An apopblegmatic. 

AP'-OPH-THEGM, or AP‘O-THEM, n. [Gr. aro and ¢Osy- 

a.) A remarkable saying ; a short, sententious, instruct- 
ve remark. 

A-POPH'Y-GE, ) 8. Nae aro and goyn-] 1. In architecture, 

A-POPH'Y-GY, the part of a column where it springs 
out of its base; the springofacolumn. 2. A concave purt 
or ring of a column, lying above or below the flat member. 

A-POPHYL-LITE, n. (Gr. azo and ¢vAdoy.] A mineral. 

A-POPH'Y-8IS, ) n. (Gr. axo and ¢uots.) The projecting 

A-POPH Y-SY soft end or protuberance of a bone a 

roceas of a bone. 

AP-O-PLE€'TIE, or AP-O-PLE€'TI-€AL, a. Pertaining 
to or consisting in apoplexy, or dovlrd iat to apoplexy. 

AP-O-PILEC'TI€, n. A person affected by apoplexy. 

AP'‘O-PLEXED, a. Affected with apoplery. Shak. 

AP‘O-PLEX-Y, x. [Gr.axorAngia.] A sudden deprivation > 
all sense and voluntary motion, occasioned by repletion, or 
whatever interrupts the action of the nerves upon the 
muscles. Dryden uses apoplez for apoplezy. 

AP‘O-RON, or AP‘O-RIME, wn. A problem difficult to be 
resolved. 

¢ AP-OR-RHG'A, 1. Effuviam. Glanville. 

AP'O-RY, or A-PORI-A, 2. (Gr. anopia.} 1. In rhetoric, 
a doubting or being at a loss where to begin, or what to 
say, on account of the variety of matter.—-2. In the med- 
ical art, febrile anxiety ; uneasiness. Coze. 

A-POS-I-O-PE'SIS, Jn. (Gr. aroctwrnos.) Reticency or 

A-POS-I-OPE-SY, suppression ; as when a speaker, 
for some cause, as fear, sorrow, or anger, suddenly 
breaks off his discourse, before it is ended. 

A-POS‘TA-SY, 2. [Gr. azocracrs.] 1. An abandonment 
of what one has professed ; a total desertion or departure 
from one’s faith or religion. 2. The desertion from a 
party to which one has adhered.—3. Among physicians, 
the throwing off of exfoliated or fractured bone, or the 
various solution of disease. 4. An abscess. 

A-POS'TATE, n. One who has forsaken the church, eect, 

rofession, or party, to which he before adhered. 

A-POS' TATE, a. False ; traitorous. Spenser. 

AP-O&-TAT'I-CAL, a. After the manner of an apostate. 

A-POS‘TA-TIZE, v. 4. To abandon one’s profession of 
church ; to forsake the principles or faith which one has 
professed, or the party to which one has been attached. 
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A.PORPPY-TYE-ING, por. Abandoding « cifirch, profs. 


8 >n, sect, or - 
A-BOs TE- At 2,6. i Te form into an abscess ; to swell 
and fill bifilar 
A-PUS-TE-MA‘TION, ». The toematien of an aposteme ; 
f gutbering into en . 


sition to reesoming 4 pricri, er from causes previous to 


known results. 
A-POST 


reach . 
A- TLE-SHIP, xn. Phe office or ity of an ; 
A POS'T0-LATE, «. A mission ; the digity of aihice of 


an apostle. 
AP-038-TUL‘AE, a. |. Pertaining or relating to the 
AP-OS-TOL T-CAL aposties. 2. According to the doc- 
trines of the a es; delivered or taught by the apostles. 
AP-US-TOL/I-CAL-LY, adv. [n the manner of the aposties. 
AP-OS-TUL'-€AL-NENS, xn. The quality of being apos- 
tulical, or according to the doctrines of the apostles. 
AP-US-TOL/IES, n. Certain sects #0 called from their pre- 
tending to imitate the practice of the apostles. 
A-POS TRO-PHE, ) =. [Gr. awo and orpogy.] 1. In rhet- 
A-POS'TRO-PHY, | oric, a diversion of speech ; a digree- 
sive address ; a ing the course of a speech, and ad- 
dressing a person, who is dead or absent, as if present.— 
2. In grammar, the contraction of a word by the omission 
of a letter or letters, which omission is marked by a com- 
ma ; as, call’d for called. The comma used for this pur- 
APOSTHO-PHIG, a. Pertaining to/an apostrophe 
- » &. ining to an ; notin 
the contruction of a word. ‘Ausera : ene : 
A-POS'TRO-PHIZE, v. i. ort. 1. To make an apostrophe, 
or short, detached address in speaking. 92. c.¢. To con- 
tract a word by omitting a letter or letters. 3. To mark 
with a comma, indicating the omission of a letter. 
A-POSTRO-PHIZED, pp. Addressed by way of digres- 
sion ; contracted by the omission of a letter or letters ; 


marked by an ae Pye 
A: POS: TRO-PHI-ZING, Per Addressing in a digression ; 
eae tel marking by apostrophe. 
AP’/OS-TUME, ». An aposteme, w eee. 
AP-O-TACTITE, n. [Gr. atoraxros.] One of a sect of an- 
cient Christians, itp in imitation of the first believers, 
renounced al) their and ions. 
AP-O-THE'C€A, x. [L.] An apoteecary’s shop. 
A-POTH'E-€A-RY, ». [L. apotheca.) 1. One who prac- 
tices pharmacy ; one who a eceairs drugs for medicinal 
uses, and keeps them forsale. 2. In the middle ayes, an 
a was the keeper of any shop or warehouse. 
APO-THEGM, or AP'‘O-THEM, 8. [Sce ArorHtHEam.] 
A remarkable saying ; a short, instructive remark. 
AP-)-TITEG-MAT‘I€ a. Inthe manner of an apo- 
AP-O-THEG-MAT'-CAL, § them. 
AP-O-THEG/MA-TIST, n. A collector or maker of apo- 


thems. Pope. 

AP-O-THEG'MA-TTZE, v.%. To utter apothems, or short, 
instructive sentences. 

APO-THEME, a. In Russia, an apothecary’s shop. 

AP-O-TH'0-SI8, n. (Gr. awo8cwers.] Deification ; conse- 
cration ; the act of placing a prince, or other dist{nguish- 
ete among the heathen deities. 

A-POTHESIS, x. [Gr.] 1. The reductign of a dislocated 
bone. 2. A place on the south side of the chancel, in 
the primitive churches, ed with shelves, for books, 
vestments, &c. Wheler. 

4-lOT’'O-ME, ) x. [Gr. aroreuvw.] 1. In mathematics, the 

4-FOT-O-MY, erence een two incommensura- 
ble quantities.—2. In music, that portion of a tone major 
which remains after deducting from it an interval, less, 
by a eomma, than a semitone major. 

AP-O-TREP'SIS, x. [Gr. axo and rpcxw.] The resolution 
of a suppurating tumor. Core. 

AP‘O-TRO-PY, «. (Gr. ago and rpexu.] In ancient poetry, 
a verse or hymn composed for averting the wrath of in. 
cenn 3 deities. 

AP’0-ZEM, 2. (Gr. aro and ¢ew.} A decoction, ta which 
the medicinal substances of plants are extracted by boit- 


ing. 
AP-AZEMILEAL, o, Like a decoction. Whitaker. 
t AP-PAIR’, v. ¢. To impalr. 
APPALU ete (Fe pay L. pall T 
-PA vo. t. (Fr. palir ; L. paleo.) 1, To depress og 
discourage with fear; to impress st fear, in such a 


manner that the mind shrinks, or loses ts firmecs 9% 
To reduce, allay, or destroy. (Unusual.) Thomson. 
AP-PALL,, c. i. To grow faint ; to be dismayed. 
AP-PALL ED, pp. Deprewed or diaheartened with Sens 
AP-PALL'ING, por. Depressing with fear ; reducing. 
AP-PALL‘MENT, 2. Depression occasioned by fear ; dis- 


suageme et: 

APPA-NAGE, n. [Fr. apenage.) 1. Lands appropriated 
by @ prince to the maintenance of his younger eons. 2. 
Sustenance , means of nourishing. Siryt. 

AP-PA-RA'TUS, n.5 plu. Arranarusns. (L.] 1, Things 
proved as means to some end; the furniture of a 

; instruments of war ; a complete set of instruments 
or utensils, for orming any operation.—2, In surgery, 
the operation of cutting for the stone. 


AP-PAR- EL, nw. [Fr. apparal.] 1. Clothing ; vestare ; 
garments ; aoe Ag pion habiliments or decora- 
tions ; appearance. 3, The furniture of a ship, ae saite, 
reging anchors, &e. 

AP-PAREL, 0. ¢. 1. To dress or clothe. % To sfc 
with dress. 3. To dress with external ornaments ; to 
cover, as with garments. 4. To furnish with external 


ee ee 
AP-PAR ELED, pp. Dressed ; clothed ; covered as with 
dress ; furn 


AP-PAR‘EL-ING, ppr. Dressing ; elothing ; covering as 


APPARENCE. (apna Appearance. Chas- 

-PA'RENCE, (ap-pairfens) R. 

far PAREN-CY, sep pair en #y) cer. Qower. 

AP-PA‘RENT, (ap-pair'ent) a. 1. be seen ; visi- 
ble to the eye ; within sight or view. 2 tous ; plain ; 
evident ; indubitable. 3. Visible ; in opposition to hid or 
secret. 4. Visible ; appearing to the eye; seeming, in 
distinction from true or reel.—Heire apparent ave’ thee 
whose right to an estate is indefeasible, if they survive 
the ancestor ; in distinction from presumptive heirs, who, 
if the ancestor should die immediately, would tmheri 
but whose right is Itable to be defeated by the birth 
other children. Blackstone. 

AP-PARENT-LY, (ap-pairent-ly) adv. & Openly; evi 
ee 2. Seemingly ; in appearance. 

AP-PA’RENT-N ESS, (ap-pairent-ness) x. Thet which is 


apperent. 

AP-PA-RY ‘TION, nv. 1. In @ general sense, an appear- 
ance ; visibility. [Little used.) Ailton. 2. The ne 
appearing ; @ visible object; a form. Milten. 3. 
ghost ; a spectre ; a visible spirit. [ Tse is new the usual 
sense oe word.) 4. Mere appearance, opposed to re- 
PPARILTOR, (L ] Among the Row 

AP-PAR'I-TOR, 2. [L. epparo. anes, any 
officer who attended magistrates and judges to execute 
their orders.—In Fagland, a messenger or officer who 
ferves the process of a spiritual court, or a beaille in the 
university who carries the mace. 

t AP-PAY’, v. t. (Sp. apager.} To antiafy. 

t AP-PEACII', v. t. To accuse ; to censure 

t AP-PEACH ER, a. An accuser. 

t AP-PRACH'MENT, ». Accusation ; charge ouhibited. 

AP-PEAL/, v. i. (Fr. appeler ; L. eppello.} 1. To refer to 
a superior judge or court, for the decision of a cause de- 
pending, or the revision of a cause decided in a lower 
court, 2. To refer to another for the decision ef a question 
controverted, or the counteraction of testimony or fncts. 

AP-PEAL/’, cv. ¢. To call or remove a cause from an inferios 
to a superior judge or court. 

AP-PEAL/, v. t. In criminal law, to charge with a crime , 
to accuse ; to inatitute a criminal prosecution. 

AP-PRAI/, n. 1. The removal of a cause or suit from an 
inferior to a superior tribunal ; also, the right of appeal. 
2. An accusation ; &@ process instituted by a ate per- 
son against a man for some crime by which he has been 
injured. 3. A summons to answer to a charge. 4. A 
call upon a person ; a reference to another for proof or 
decision. 5. Resort ; recourse. 

AP-PEAL’A-BLE, a. 1. That may be appealed , that may 
be removed to a higher tribunal for decision. 2. That 
may be accused or called to answer by apres 

t AP-PEAL‘ANT, n. One who appeals. Shak 

AP-PEAL/ED, (ap-peeld') pp. Remuved to a higher court, 
emimporniel h ahasieadaes te a crime by a private person, 
as a criminal. 


AP-PF.AIL/ER, ». One who appeals ; an appelior. 

AP-PEAL'ING, ppr. Removing 8 cause toa rv tribu- 
nal ; prosecuting as a private person for an offense ; re- 
ferring to another for a decision. 

AP-PEAR’, 9. &: [L. = 1. To come or be in sight ; 
to be in view ; to visible. 2. To become visible to 
the eye, as a spirit, or to the bension of the mind ; 
@ sense frequent in Scripture. 3. To stand in presence of, 
as parties or advocates before a court, or as persons to be 
tried. 4. To be obvious; to be known, as 8 subject of 
observation or comprehension. 5. To be clear or made 
clear by evidence. 6. To seem, in opposition to reality 
7. To be discovered, or laid open. 
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AP-PEAR’, a. ce 
AP-PEAR AN 


CE, x. 1. The act of coming into sight ; the 

act of becoming visible to the eye. 2. The thing seen ;a 
phenomenon. §' Semblance ; apparent likeness. 4. Ex- 
ternal show ; semblance assumed, in opposition to reality 
or substance. 5. Personal presence; exhibition of the 
person. 6. Exhibition of the character ;, introduction of 
@ person to the public in a particular character. 7. Prob- 
ability ; likelibood. Bacon. 8. Presence ; mien ; figure, 
as presented by the person, dress, or mauners. 9. A be- 
ing present in court; a defendant’s filing common or 
special bail to a process. 10. An apparition. Addeson. 

AP-PEAR‘ER, nx. The person that appears. 

AP-PEAR/ING, ppr. Coming in sight ; becoming evident ; 
Making an external show ; seeming ; having the sem- 
blance. 

AP-PEARING, n. The act of becoming visible ; appearance. 

AP-PEAS'A-BLE a. That may be appeased, quieted, 
calmed, or pacied. 

AP-PRABA- LE-NESS, 2. The quality of being appensa- 

e. 

AP-PRASE’, v. t. (Fr. apaiser.] To make quiet ; to calm ; 
to reduce to a state of peace ; to still ; to pacify. 

AP-PEASYED, (a ') pp. Quieted ; calmed ; pacified. 

AP-PEASE MEN e act of appeasing ; the state of 
being in peace. 

AP-PEAS'ER, n. One who appeases, or 

AP-PEAS'LVE, (ap-pé/-siv) a. Having 
| pce ; mnitigating ; quieting. 

t AP-PEL/LAN-CY, n. An appeal. 

AP-PEL/LANT, ns. 1. One who appeals, or removes a 
cause from a lower to a higher tribunal. 2. One who 
prosecutes another for a crime. 3. One who challenges 
or summons another to single combat.—4. In church his- 
tory, one who appeals from the Constitution Unigenitus 
to a general council. .Wuton. 

¢t AP-PEL/LATE, a. A person appealed, or prosecuted for 
acrime. Sec Arrgeuier. Ayliffe. 

AP-PEL/LATE, a. Pertaining to appeale ; having cogni- 
zance of appeals ; as, ‘‘ appellate jurisdiction.”’ Const. of 
OU. 8. Burke. 

AP-PEL-LA TION, n. [L. a 
which a thing ig called an 


eal, 

AP-PEL'LA-TIVE, a. Pertaining to a common name ; no- 

ting the common name of a species. 

AP-PEL'LA-TIVE, n. A common name, in distinction 
from a proper name. A common name, or appellatice, 
stands for a whole class, genus or species of beings, or 
for universal ideas. 

AP-PEL/LA-TIVE-LY, adv. According to the manner of 
nouns appellative ; in a manner to express whole classes 


or species. 
AP-PEL/LA-TO-BY, a. Containing an appeal. 
AP-PEL-LEE’, n. 1. The defendant in an appeal. 2. The 
rson who is appealed, or prosecuted by a private man 
or a crime. 
AP-PEL-LOR’, n. The person who institutes an appeal, or 
cutes another foracrime. Blackstone. 
APPEND, v.t. (L. appendv.] 1. To hang or actach to, as 
y 8 string, 80 that the thing is suspended. 2. To add, as 


5 2. 


pacifies. 
the power to ap- 


ellatio.} Name ; the word by 
known. Spenser uses it for 


an accessory to the principal thing. Johnson, 
AP-PENDIAGE, x». Something added to a principal or 


gener thing. 

f AP-PENDYANCE, or ¢t AP-PEND'/ENCE, n. Something 
annexed. Bp. Hall. 

AP-PENIVANT, a. Hanging to; annexed ; belonging to 
something ; attached. 

AP-PENIY ANT, a. That which belongs to another thing, 
as incidental or subordinate to it. 

AP-PEND- ED, pp. Annexed ; attached. 
AP-PENDI-CATE, vt. ¢. To append ; to add to. Hale. 
AP-PEN-DI-€A'TION, n. An appendage or adjunct. 

AP-PEND'T-ELE, 2. A small appendage. 

AP-PENDING, xn. That which is by right annexed. 

AP-PEND IX, 2.; plu. Aprenpixgs. [I.. The Latin plural 
is appendires.] 1. Something appended or added. 2. An 
adjunct, concomitant, or appendage. 3. More generally, 
a supplement or short treatise added to a book. 
AP-PER-CEIVE!, v. t. (Fr. apercevoir.] To comprehend. 
AP-PERCEIVIING, n. Perceptian. Chaucer. 

AP-PERCEP'TION, x. Perception that reflects upon itself ; 
eonsciousness. Reid. 

t AP-PER IL, n. Peril ; danger. Shak. 

AP-PER-TAIN/, p. i. [Fr appartenir ; L. ad and pertineo.] 
To pelots whether by right, nature or appointment. 

AP-PER-TAINING, pp. Belonging. 

AP-PER-TAIN'MENT, nx. That which belongs, 

ft AP-PER'TE-NANCE, v. t. To have as right belonging. 

AP-PFRITE-NENCE, n. See APPURTENANCE. 

AP-PER'TI-NENT, a. Belonging ; now written appurte- 
nant, Shok. 

tAP-PER TI-NENT, 2. That which belongs to something 
else. Shak. Sec APPURTENANCE. 
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AP'PE-TENCE Re [. appetentia.} 1. Desire ; especial 

AP'PE-TEN-CY, dy carnal desire ; sensual appetite. 
2. The disposition of organized bodies to select and im- 
bibe such portions of matter as serve <o support and nour- 
ish then. 3. An inclination or propensity in aniinals to 
perform certain actions, as in the young to suck, ip 
aquatic fowls to enter into water and to swim. 

APIPE-TENT, a. lay = very desirous. Buck. 

AP-PE-TI-BILI-T'Y, n. The quality of being desirable fur 

ratification. 

AP'PE-TI-BLE, a. [Low L. appetiiilis.] Desirable ; that 
may be the object of sensual desire. 

AP PE-TITE, x. [L. appetitus.] 1. The natural desire of 

easure or good ; the desire of gratification, either of the 

y orof the mind. 2. A desice of fuod or drink >a puly- 

ful sensation occasioned by hunger or Uhisst. 3. Strong 

desire ; eagerness ox longing. 4. The thing desued 
Sicift. 

t AP'PE-TITE, v. t. To desire. Sir T. Elyot. 

AP-PE-TI"TION, 2. [L. appetitiv.] Desire. [Rarcly used,} 

+ AP-PE-TY'TIOUS, a. Palatable ; desirable. ; 

AP'IPE-TI-TIVE, a. That desire ; that has the quality of 
desiring gratification. 

AP'PI-AN, a. Designating something that belongs to Appius, 
particularly a way from Kome through Capua to Brundu- 
sium, now Brindisi, constructed by Appius Claudius. 

AP-PLAUD,, c. t. [L. applaudo.] 1}. oo pee by clapping 
the hands, acclamation, or other significant sign. f To 
praise by words, actions, or other means ; to express ap- 

robation of ; to commend. 

AP-PLAUD'ED, pp. Praised by acclamation, or other 
means ; commended. 

AP-PLAUDIER n. One who pruises or commends. 

AP-PLAUDIING, ppr. Praising by acclamation ; commend- 
ing. 

AP-PLAUSE!, un. [L. applausus.] A shout of approbation ; 
approbation and praise, expressed by clapping the bands, 
acclamation or huzzas ; approbation expressed. 

AP-PLAU'SIVE, a. Applaudin > containing applause. 

AP'PLE, 2. [Sax. appl, appil; D. appel ; Ger. apfel ; Dan. 
wble; Sw. ue # The fruit of the apple-tree, | pyrus 


malus,} from which cider is made. 2. The apple of the 
eye is the pupil.—-4pple of Jove, or love apple, the tomato, 
a species of solanui, 


AP'PLE, rv. t. To form like an apple. Marshal. 

AP'PLE-GRAFT, n. A scion of ‘he apple-tree ingrafted. 

AP/PLE-HAR-VEST, n. The gathering of apples, or the 
time of eee: 

AP/PLE-JOHN. See Jonn-Arrus. 

APPLE-PIE, ». A pie made of apples stewed or baked 
inclosed in < 

AP’PLE-SAUCE, a. A sauce made of stewed apples. 

APIPLE-TART, x. A tart made of apples baked on paste. 

AP'PLE-TREE, ». A tree arranged by Linne under the 
penue purus. The fruit of this tree is lucene Various 

he crab apple is supposed to be the original kind, frum 
which all others have sprung. 

AP'PLE-WOM-AN, n. A woman who sells apples and 
other fruit. 

AP'PLE-YARD, zn. An orchard ; an Inclosure for apples. 

+ AP-PLUA-BLF, a. [See Avpry.] That may be applied. 
This word is superseded by uppli-ahle. 

t+ AP-PLI'ANCE, 2. The act of applying, or thing applied. 

AP-PLI-CA-BIL'I-TY, a. The quality of being applicable, 
or fit to be applied. 

AP'PLI-€A-BLE, a. That may be applied ; fit to be appli- 
ed, as related to a thing ; that may have relation to some. 
thing else. 

AP'PL1I-€ A-BLE-N FSS, x. Fitness to be applied ; the qual- 
it ob pois ony ienvic. 

LY, 


APYPLI-€A- adv. In such a manner that it may he ap- 
lied. 
APIPLLEANT, n. One who applies ; one who maker re- 


quest ; a petitioner. 

AP'PLL€ATE, x. A right line drawn across a curve, so as 
to be hisected by the diameter ; an ordinate. 

t AP‘PLI-E€ATE, c. -. To apply: Pearson. 

AP PLI-CATE-OR'DI-NATE. A right line at right angles 
applied to the axis of any conic section, and bounded by 
the curve. Bailey. 

AP-PLI-€A'TION, n. [L. applicatio.] 1. The act of laying 
on. 2. The thing applied. 3. The act of making request, 
or soliciting. 4. The act of applying us means 4 the em- 
ployment of means. 5. The act of fixing the mind ; in- 
tensenessa of thought; close study; attention. 6. Tne 
act of directing or referring something to a particular 
case, to discover or illustrate the ngreement or disagree- 
ment.—7. In sermons, that part of the discourse in which 
the principles before laid down and iflustrated are appli- 
ed to practical ses. 

APPLE ECA-TIVE, a. That applies. Rramhall, 

APYLECA-TO RELY, ade. Ina manner which appliea. 

APPLECATORY, a. That includes the act of applying 

ATIPLI-CA TORY, a. That which applies. Tayler. 


nie ae 
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ar PEED: (ap-plide’) pp. Put on ; put to; directed ; em- 


loyed. 

! kP-PLTeD-Ly, adv. In a manner which may be applied. 

AP-PLI'ER, 2. One that applies. 

¢ AF PLUMENT, vn. Application. -Marstun 

AP-PLY’, v. t. [L. applico.] Lt. To lay on ; to put one thing 
to another. To use or employ for a particular purpose, 
or ina particular case. 3. To put, refer or use, as suita- 
ble or relative to something. 4. ‘To fix the mind 3 to be- 
take ; to engage and employ with attentiun. 5. To ad- 
dresa or direct. Pope. 6. To make apptication ; to have 
recourse by request. 7. To busy ; to keep at work ; to 


pie: Obs.| Sidney. 

AP-PLY', v. i. 1. To suit ; to agree ; to have some connec- 
tion, agreement or analogy. 2. To make request ; to so- 
licit ; to have recourse, with a view to gain something. 

AP-PLY‘ING, ppr. Laying on ; making application. 

AP-POINT", vw. t. ee appuinter.} 1. To fix ; to settle ; to 
establish ; to make fast. 2. To constitute, ordain, or fix 
by decree, order or decision. 3. To allot, assign or desig- 
nate. 4. To purpose or resolve ; to fix the intention. 5. 
To ordain, command or order. 6. To settle ; to fix, name 
or determine by agreement. 

AP-POINT'A-BLE, a. That may be appointed or constitut- 
ed. Madison. 

AP-POINT'ED, pp 1 Fixed; set; established ; decreed ; 
ordained ; conaUtuted ; allotted >. Furnished : equipped 
with things necessary 

AP POIN-TEE!, 2. 1. A person appointed. Wh-aton’s Re- 

ta. 2. A foot soldier in the French army, who, for 
ong service and bravery, receives more pay than other 
ivates. Bailey. 

AP-POINT'ER, 2 One who appoints. 

AP-POINT'ING, ppr. Setting ; fixing ; ordaiming ; consti- 
Ee ; assigning. 

AP-POINTIMENT, n. 1. The act of appointing ; designation 
to office. 2. Stipulation ; assignation ; the act of fixing 
by mutual agreement. 4. Decree ; established order or 
constitution. 4. Direction ; order; command. 5. he 
went, furniture, as for a ship, or an army ; svhatever 
appointed for use and management. 6. An allowance to a 

rson ; a salary or pension, as to a public officer. 7. A 
evise or grant to a charitable use. 

tf AP-PORT‘ER, nx. [Fr apporter.] A bringer in ; one that 
brings into the country 

AP-PORTION, v. ¢. [L. sd and io.) To divide and as- 
sign in just proportion ; to distribute, among two or more, 
a js part or share to each. 

rf AP-POR'TION-ATE-NESS, 2. Just proportion. 

AP-POR'TIONED, pp. Divided ; set out or assigned in suit- 
able parts or shares. 

AP-POR'TION-ER, n. One that apportions. 

AP-POR'TION-ING, ppr. Setting out in just proportions or 


shares. 

AP.POR'TION-MENT;, ». The act of apportioning ; a di- 
viding into just proportions or shares. 

AP-POSE’, v ¢. (Fr. apposer.] 1. To put questions ; to ex- 
amine. Bacon. 2. To apply. Harvey. 

AP-POS’ER. 2. An examine, ; one whose business is to put 

uestions. 

APPO-SITE, a. [L. apposttus.] Suitable ; fit ; very applica- 
ble ,; well adapted. 

AP'PO-SITE-LY, adr. Suitably ; fitly ; properly. 

AP'PO-SITE-NESS, nx. Fitness ; propriety ; suitableness. 

AP-PO-SI"TION, n. 1. The act of adding to; addition; a 
setting to.—2. In grammar, the placing of two nouns in 
the same case, without a connecting word between them. 

 AP-POS'T-TTVE, a. Applicable. Knatchbull. 

AP-PRAISF., (ap-praze!) r.t. [Fr. apprecier.] To seta 
value ; to estimate the worth, particularly by persons ap- 

inted for the purpose. Sre Arrrizs. 
-PRAISE/MENT, n. The act of setting the value ; a val- 
uation. See ArrrizEMENT. 

AP-PRAIS ER, n. One who values. See Arprizer 

t AP-PRE-CATION, x. [L. apprecor.] Earnest prayer. 
Hail 

AP PRE-€A-TO-RY, a. Praying or wishing any good. 

AP.PRE'CIA-BLE, (ap-présha-bl) @. 1. That may be ap- 
preciated ; valuable. 2. That may be estimated ; capable 
of poing. aul estimated. 

AP-PRE CIATE, (ap-pré/shate) ». t. [Fr. apprecier.] 1. To 
value , to set a price or value‘on ; to estimate. 2. To 
raise the value of. Ramsay. 

AP-PRESCIATE, vo. i. To rise in value ; to become of more 


value. 

AP-PRE'CIA-TED, pp. Valued: prized ; estimated ; ad- 
vanced in value. 

AP-PRECIA-TING, ppr. Setting a value on ; estimating ; 
rising in value. 

AP-PRE-CI-ATION, «. 1. A setting a value on ; a just val- 
uation or estimate of merit, weight. or any moral consid- 
eration. 2. A rising in value : increase of worth or value. 
Marshal. 

AP-PRE-HENI, v.¢. [L. apprehendo.] 1. To take or 
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seize ; to take hold of. 2. To take with the understand. 
ing, that is, to conceive in the mind ; to understand, 
Without passing a judgment, or making an inference. 3. 
To think ; to believe or be of opinion, but without posi- 
tive certainty. 4. To fear: to entertain suspicion or fear 
of future evil. 

AP-PRE-HEND/ED, pp Taken; seized ; arrested ; con. 
ceived ; understood , feured. 

AP-PRE-HEN DIER, n. One who takes ; one who conceives 
in bis mind ; one who fears. 

AP-PRE-HEND!ING, ppr. Seizing ; taking ; conceiving : 
understanding ; fearing. 

AP-PRE-HEN'SI-BLE, a. That may be apprehended or 


conceived. 

AP-PRE-HEN'SION, 2. }. The act of taking or arresting. 
2. The mere contemplation of things, witbout affirming, 
denying, or passing any judgment ; simple intellection. 
3. An inadequate or imperfect idea. 4. Opinion ; con- 
ception. 5. The faculty by which new ideas are conceiv- 
ed. 6. Fear; suspicion ; the pros of future evil, ac- 
companied with uneasiness of mind. 

AP-PRE-HEN'SIVE, a. 1. Quick to understand. 2. Fear 
ful; in expectation of evil. 3. Suspicious ; inclined to 
believe. 4. Sensible ; feeling ; perceptive. Aftlton. 

AP-PRE-HEN'SIVE-LY, adv. In an apprehensive manner 

AP-PRE-HEN'SIVE-NESS, x. The quality of being appre- 
hensive ; readiness to understand ; fearfulness. 

AP-PREN'TICE, n. [Fr. apprenti.] 1. One who is bound 
by covenant to serve a mechanic, or other person, for @ 
certain time, with a view to learn his art, mystery, or oc- 
cupation, in which bis master is bound to instruct bhim.— 
2. In old law books, a barrister ; a learner of law. 

AP-PREN'TICE, v. t. To bind to, or put under the care of 
a master, for the purpoee of instruction in the knowledge 
of a trade or business. 

t AP-PREN‘TICE-HOOD, 2. Apprenticoalte: Shak. 

AP-PREN’TICE-SHIP, x. 1. The term for which an ap- 
prentice is bound to serve his master. 2. The service, 
state or condition of an apprentice ; a state in which a 
Peron is gaining instruction under a master. 

t AP-PREN!TIS-AGE, n. Apprenticeship. Bacon. 

AP-PREST', a. In botany, pressed cloee ; lying near the 
stem ; or applying its upper surface to the stem. 

AP-PRISE/, v. t. [Fr. appris-] To inform ; to give notice, 
verbal or written. 

AP-PRIS'ED, (ap-prizd!) PR- Informed ; having notice or 
knowledge communicated. 

AP-PRIS ING, ppr. Informing ; commanicating notice to. 
AP-PRIZE|, wv. t. (ad, and price, prize ; D. prys ; Ger. nreis ; 
W. pris ; Fr. priser, to prize.] To value ; to eet a value 

in pursuance of authority 

AP-PRIZ‘ED, (ap-prizd') pp. Valued ; having the worth 
fixed by authorized persons. 

AP-PRIZE'MENT, xn. 1. The act of setting a value under 
some authority or appointment ; a valuation. Blackstune. 
2. The rate at which a thing ts valued ; the value fixed, 
or valuation 

AP-PRIZ’ER, x. A person appointed to rate, or set a value 
on articles. 

AP-PRIZ‘ING, ppr. Rating ; setting a value under au- 
thority. 

AP-PRIZ‘ING, nx. The act of valuing under authority. 

AP-PROACH’, v. i. [Fr. approcker.) 1. To come or 
near, in place ; to draw near; to advance nearer. 2. 
draw near in time. 3. To draw near, in a figurative 
sense ; to advance near to a point aimed at, in science, 
literature, government, morals, &c. ; to approximate. 4. 
To draw near in duty, as in prayer or worship. 

AP-PROACH’, cv. t. 1. To come near to. 2. To have access 
carnally. Lev. xvili.—3. In gardening, to ingraft a sprig 
or shoot of one tree into another, witbout cutting it from 
the nt stock. Encyc. 

AP-PROACH’, x. 1. The act of drawing near ; a coming or 
advancing near. 2. Access.—3. In fortification, not only 
the advances of an army are called approaches, but the 
works thrown up by the besiegers, to protect them in 
their advances towards a fortress. 

AP-PROACH'A-BLE, a. That may be approached ; acces- 
sible. 

AP-PROACH'ER, a. One who approaches or draws near. 

AP-PROACH'MENT, a. The act of coming near. 

APPRO-BATE, a. [L. approbatus.] Approved. 

APPRO-BATE, v. t. [L. approbo. Approbate is a modern 
word, but in common use in America. It differs from ap- 
prove, denoting not only the act of the mind, but an cz» 

ession of the act.] To express approbation of ; to man- 
fest a liking, or degree of satisfaction , to express appro- 
bation officially, as of one’s fitness for a public trust 
J. Eliot. 

AP’PRO-BA-TED, pp. A ved ; commended. 

AP'PRO-BA-TING, ppr. Expressing approbation of. 

AP-PRO-BA TION, n. [L. approdatio.} 1. The act of ap 

ving ; a liking ; that state or disposition of the mind 
which we assent to the propriety of a thing, with some 
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degree of pleasure or satisfaction 2. Attestation ; sup- 
port ; that is, active approbation, or action, in favor of 
what is approved. 3. commendation of a book li- 
censed or permitted to be published by authority, as was 
formerly the case in Engiand. 

AP’PRO-BA-TIVE, a. Approving ; implying approbation. 
Milner. : 

AP’ PRO-BA-TO-RY, a. Containing approbation ; express- 
ing approbation. Scott. 

t AP-PROMPT"', for Paomer. Bacon. 

t AP-PROOF', xn. Approval. Shak. 

t AP-PROP/ER-ATE, 0.¢. [L. appropero. To hasten. 

t AP-PRU-PIN'QUATE, v.i. (L. appropinquo.] To draw 


near. 
ft AP-PRO-PIN-QUA‘TION, n. A drawing nigh. Hall. 
7 AP-PRO-PINQUE,, v. i. To approach. Hudibras. 
AP-PROPRI-A-BLE, a. That may be appropriated ; that 
may be set apart, or assigned exclusively tu a particular 


use. 

AP-PROPRI-ATE, v.t. (Fr. approprier.| 1. ‘To set apart 
for, or assign to a particular use, in exclusion of all other 
uses. 2. fo take to one’s self in exclusion of others ; to 
claim or use, as by an exclusive right. 3. To make pe- 
culiar. 4. To sever an ecclesiastical benefice, and annex 
it to a spiritual corporation, sole or aggregate, being the 

ron of the living. 
-PROYPRI-ATE, a. 1. Belonging peculiarly ; peculiar ; 
set apart for a particular use or person. 2. Most suitable, 
fit, or proper. 

t AB-PRO/PRI-ATE, n. Pecullarity. Bacon. 

AP-PRO'PRI-A-TED, pp. Assigned to a particular use ; 
claimed or used exclusively ; annexed toan ecclesiastical 
corporation. 

AP-PRO’PRI-ATE-LY , ade. Fidly. 

AP-PRO‘PRI-ATE-NESS, x. Peculiar fitness ; the quality 
of bein riate, or peculiarly suitable. 

AP-PRCYPRI-A-TING, ppr. Assigning to a particular per- 
gon or use ; claiming or pany en oevely 

AP-PRO-PRI-A'TION, n. 1. The act of sequestering, or 
assigning to a particular use or person, in exclusion of all 
others; application to a special use or purpuse.—2. In 
law, the severing or sequestering of a benefice to the per- 

tual use of a spiritual corporation, sole or aggregate, 
ing the patron of the living. 

AP-PRCOPRI-A-TOR, n. 1. One who appropriates. 2. 
One who is of an appropriated benefice. 

AP-PRO/PRI-E-TA-RY, 2. A lay possessor of the profits of 


a benefice. 

AP-PROV'A-BLE, a. That may be approved ; that merits 
approbation. 

AP-PROV'AL, a. Approbation. 

AP-PROV!ANCE, a. Approbation Thomson. 

AP-PROVE?’, v.t. [Fr. upproucer ; L. approto.) 1. To like ; 
to be pleased with; to admit the propriety of. 2. ‘To 
prove ; to show Ww be true ; to justify. 3. To experience ; 
to prove by trial. [Not uved.} Shak. 4. To make or show 
to be worthy of approbation ; to commend. 5. To like 
and sustain ase t; to commend. 6. To improve. 
Blackstone. 

AP-PROV’ED, (ep orcove) pp. Liked ; commended ; 
shown or proved to be worthy of approbation ; having the 

bation and support of. 

AP-PROVE/MENT, vx. 1. Approbation ; liking.—2. In 
law, when & person indicted for felony or treason, and 
arraigned, confesses the fact before plea pleaded, and an 
peals or accuses his accomplices of the same crime, to 0 
tain his pardon, this confession and accusation are called 
approcement, and the person an approrrr. Blackstone. 3. 
{mprovement of common lands, by inclosing and convert- 

them to the uses of husbandry. Blackstone. 

AP-PROV'ER, x. 1. One who approves. Formerly, one 
who proves or makes trial.—2. In /a’c, one who confesses 
& crime, and accuses another. 

AP-PROV'ING, ppr. Liking ; commending ; giving or ex- 


in ee ans 
APPRO ‘ING, a. Yielding approbation. 


tAP-PROX'I-MANT, a. Approaching. Dering. 

1 AP-PROX!'I-MATE, a. [L. ad and proximus.] Nearest to ; 
next; near to. { This word is supersedcd by proximate. } 
AP-PROX'I-MA . 0. ¢. To carry or advance near; to 

cause to approach. Burke. 
AP-PROX'I-MATE, v.i. To come near; to approach. 


Burke. 

AP-PROX-I-MA‘TION, ». 1. A ch ; adrawing, mov- 
ing, or advancing near. Hale.—2. In arithmetic and alge- 
bra, a continual approach or coming nearer and nenrer to 
& root or other quantity, without being able, perhaps, ever 
to atrive at it.—3. In medicine, communication of disease 
by contact. 4. A mode of cure, by transplanting a dis- 
ease into an animal or vegetable hy immediate contact. 

AP-PROX'I-MA-TIVE, «. Approaching ; that appronches. 


APPULAD, T f 
-PULS (ap-pals') ». [L. appulsus.] 1. The act o 
Mriking against.—2. In PP iy the approach of any 
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planet to a conjunction with the sun, or a star. 3. Ar- 
rival ; landing. 
AP-PUL/SION, n. The act of striking against by a moving 


y. 

AP-PULSIVE, a. Striking against ; driving towards. 

AP-PUR'TE-NANCE, n. [a written for appertenence.] 
{Fr. appartenance } That which belongs to something 
else; an adjunct ; an appendage. 4ppropriately, euch 
buildings rights, and improvements, as belong to land, 
are called the appurtenances. 

AP-PUR'TE-NANT, a. 1. Belonging to ; pertaining to of 
right.—2. [n law, common appurtrnant is that which is 
annexed to Jand, and can be claimed only by prescription 
or immemorial usage, on a legal presumption of a special 

t. Blackstone. 
A'PRI-CATE, v. i. [L. apricor.) To bask in the sun. Ray 
Little used.) 


A-PRIC'1-TY, n. Sunshine. [ Little varie 
A'PRI-COT, n. [old orthography, cpricoc oe (Fr. abricot.) 
A fruit belonging to the genus prurus, of the plum kind, 


of an oval figure, and delicious taste. 

A'PRIL, nv. (L. Spritis ; Fr Avril.) The fourth month of 
the year 

A‘PRIL-FOOL, 2». He who is imposed upon by others, on 
the first day of April, or April-fool-day | 

A-PRI-O RL reaseninis, i. @. from causes to effects. 

* J/PRON, vn. (Ir. aprur.] 1. A cloth, or piece of leather, 
worm on the ApH aie of the body, to keep the clothes 
clean, or defend them from injury. 2. The fat skin cov- 
ering the belly of a goose.—3. In gunnery, a flat picce of 
lead, that covers the vent of a cannon. 4. In ships, a 

iece of curved timber, just above the foremost end of the 

eel. 5. A platform, or flooring of plank, at the entrance 
of a dock, on which the dock gates are shut. 6. A piece 
of leather to be drawn before a person in a gig. 

* X'/PRONED, a. Wearing an apron. Pope. 

* X’PRON-MAN, x. A man who wears aD apron ; a labor- 
ing man ; a mechanic. 

AP: O-POS, (ap’ro-po} adv. [Fr.] 1. Opportunely ; season- 
ably. 2. By the way ; to the purpose: a word used to 
introduce an incidental observation, suited to the occa- 
sion, though not strictly belonging to the narration. 

AP'SIS, n.; plu. Arsipges. (Gr. ayis.] In astronomy, the 
apsides are the two points of a planet’s orbit, which are at 
the greatest and least distance frum the sun or earth , the 
most distant point is the aphelion, or apogee; the least 
distant, the pertheliun, or perigee. The line connecting 
these is called the line of the apsndes. 

APT, a. [L. aptus.] 1. Fit; suitable. 
dency; liable. 3. Inclined; disposed 
Ready ; quick. 5. Qualified ; fit. 

t APT, v.t. To fit; to suit or adapt. 

t APT’A-BLE, a. That may be adapted. 

t APITATE, v.t. To make fit. Badey. 

AP’TER n. (Gr. a and xrepoy.] An insect without 

AP'TE-RA,} wings. 

AP‘TE-RAL, a. Destitute of wings. 

APT'I-TUDE, 2. 1. A natural or acquired disposition for 
A particular purpose, or tendency to a particular action or 
effect. 2. Fitness; suitableness. J. Aptness; readiness 
in learning ; docility. 

APT'LY, adc. In an apt or suitable manner; with just 
correspondence of parts; filly; properly ; justly ; per- 
tinently. 

APT NESS, n. 1. Fitness; suitableness. 2. Disposition 
of the mind ; propensity. 3. Quickness of apprehension ; 
readiness in learning ; docility. 4. ‘Tendeney, in things. 

AP'TOTE, n. [Gr. a and wrwors.} In grammar, a noun 
which has no variation of termination ; an indeclinable 
noun. 

AP’Y-REX-Y, a. (Gr. a and rupecow.}] The absence or in- 
termission of fever. 

AP‘Y-ROUS, a. (Gr. arvoos.] Incombustible, or that sus- 
tains a strong heat without alteration of form or proper. 


2. Having a ten 
customarily. 4 


ties. 

AQUA, x. [(L. aqua; Sp. agua.) Water; a word much 
used in harmacy, and the eld c emistry , 

A-QUA FOR'TIS, {nthe old chemistry, is now called nitric 


acid. 

A-QUA MA-RI'NA. A name which jewelers give to the 
beryl, on account of its color. 

AQUA MI-RABI-LIS. A medical water.  < 

A-QUA RE'GL-A, inthe old chemistry, is now called nitro 
murtatice acid. 

A-QUA VI/TA. Brandy, or spirit of wine. 

A-QUA'RLAN, n. One of a sect of Christians, In the primi 
tive church, who consecrated water in the euch » in 
stead of wine. 

A-QUA'RI-US, n. [L.] The water bearer ; a sign in the 
zodiac, which the sun enters about the 21st of January. 
A-QL AT IE, a. (L. aguaticus.) Pertaining to water ; ap- 
plied to animals which live in water, as fishes. quatical 

ia rarely used, 


oe 
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AQUAT 1€, 2. A plant which grows in water, atthe fing. 
AQ'UA-TILE, a. That iuhabite the wrter. Brun. [Rarely 


used, 

AQ-U MTNA, n. [L. agua, and It. tinta.) A method of 
(ching on copper, by which a beautiful effect is produced, 
Bhrtge ing a Gne drawing in water colors or Indian 


nk. 

AQ'UE-DUET, n. [L. agua and ductus.) A structure made 
for conveying water from one place to another, over un- 
even ground, either above or under the suiface 

t A-QUEB!I-TY, n. Wateriness. Jonson. 

A‘QUE-OUS, a. Watery ; partaking of the nature of water, 
or abounding with it. 

A'QUE-OUS-NESS, a. The quality of being watery ; wa- 
terishness ; wateriness. 

iL Also, a 


AQ'UI-LA, n. In ornithology, the eagle. 

northern constellation. 
AQ‘UI-LINE, a. [L. aguilinus.] 1. Belonging to the eagle. 

2. Curving; hooked; prominent, like the beak of an 
AQ'UI-LON, ». [L. aguilo.) The north wind. 
AQ-UI-TA‘NI-AN, a. Pertaining to Aquitania, one of the 

bore ied sag of Gaul. lw 

Q JOSE’, a. ° ° atery. Dict. 

{ auost ry, Wateriness. Diet. 


A. RB. stand for anno regni, the year of the king’s reign ; as 
A. B. G. RB. 20, in the 20th year of the reign of King 


George. 
AR’A-BESQUE, a. 1. In the manner of the Arabians; 
AR-A-BESK’Y, applied to omaments consisting of 


imaginary foliage, stalks, plants, &c., in which there are 
no figures of animals. 2. The Arabic language. [Volt in 


use. 

A-RA‘BI-AN, e. Pertaining to Arabia. 

A-RA’'BI-AN, a. A native of Armbia ; an Arab. 

AR'A-BI€, a. Belonging to Arabia, or the language of its 
inhabitants. 

AN’A-BI€, n. The language of the Arabians. 

A RABI-€AL-LY, adv. In the Arabian manner. 

ss pala wn. An Arabic idiom or peculiarity of language. 

uart,. 

AR’A-BIST, 2. One well versed in Arabic literature. 

AR'A-BLE, a. [L. aro.} Fit for plowing or tillage ; hence, 
often applied to land which has been plowe'l. 

AR'A PY, 2. Arabia. Milton. * 

A-RACH'NOID, a. [Gr. and ecdos.] In anatomy, 
the nracknoid ae or a: isa BUN aot rede 
thin membrane, which ie spread over the brain and pia 


mater. 

A-RACH'NOID, n. A species of madrepore, found fossil. 

AR-A-CHOSIAN, @. Designating a chain of mountains 
which divide Persia from India. 

AR-AI-GNED, or AB-KAIGN), (ar-rane’) x. [Fr.] In for- 
tificatwn, the branch, return, or gallery of a mine. 

t A-RAIZE!, ce. To raise. Shak. 

AR-A-MF/AN, a. Pertaining to Aram, a son of Shem, or to 
the Chaldeans. 

AR'A-MISM, x. An idiom of the Aramean, or Chaldee lan- 

age , a Chaldaiam. 

A-RAN £-OUB, a. [L. aranea.| Resembling a cobweb. 

t A-RA‘TION, x. [L. aratio.] Plowing. 

¢ AR-A-TO-RY, a. That contributes to tillage. 

AR-AU-€A'NI-AN, a. Pertaining to the Araucanians. Mo- 
lina, 

AR'BA-LIST, n. [L. arcus and balista.] A cross-bow. 

AR‘BA-LIST-ER, x. A cross-bowman. 

XR-BI-TER, ». [L.] 1. A person appointed, or choeen b 
parties in controversy, to decide their differences. 2. A 
person why has the power of judging and determining, 
without control. 3. One that commands the destiny, or 
holds the empire, of a nation or state. 

t AR'BI-TER, v. t. To judge. Huloct, 

ARBLTRA-BLE, a. Arbitrary ; depending on the will. 

elman. 

AR-BIT’'RA-MENT, n. 1. Will; determination. 2. The 
award of arbitrators. Corel. 

aaa adv. By will only; despotically ; ab- 
solutely. 

AR W1-FRA-RI-NESS, n. The quality of being arbitrary ; 
Patni ; tyranny. 

t AR BI-TRA‘RI-OUS, a. Arbitrary ; despotic. 
AR-BI-TRA’RI-OUS-LY, adv. Arbitrarily. 
K'BI-TRA-RY, a. [L. arbitrarius.} 1. Depending on wil! 
or discretion ; not governed by any fixed rules. 2. Des- 

tic 5 absolute in power ; having no external control. 

AR BI-TRATE, v. i. [L. arbitror.] To hear and decide as 
arbitrators. 

Ae EEE v.t. To decide ; to determine ; to judge of. 

tlton. 

AR-BI-TRA'TION, 2. 1. The hearing and determination 
of a cause between parties in controversy, by a person or 
persons chesen by the parties. 2. A hearing before arbi- 
tratora, though they make no award. [ 7'hus is a common 
use of the word in the L'nited States. ] 
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XAR'BI-TRA-TOR, n. 1. A person chosen by a party, or by 
the partiea who have a controversy, lo determine their 
ditierences. 2. An arbiter, governor, or president. 3 
An arbiter; one who has the puwer of deciding or pre 
scribing without control, Addisex. 

AR-B1-TRA'TRIX, 2. A female judge. Sherirood 

AR-BIT‘RE-MENT, n. Decision ; compromise. 

ARB‘BI-TRESS, x. A female arbiter. : 

AR BOR, xn. 1. A frame of lattice-work, covered with 
vines, branches of trees, or other plants, for shade ; a 
bower.—2. In dotany, a tree, as distinguished from a 
shrub.—3. In mechanics, the principal part of a machine, 
sustaining the rest. 

AR‘BO-RA-RY, a. Belonging to a tree. Dict. 

AK'BO-RA-TOR, s. One who plants or who prunes trees. 


Evelyn. 

AI BORE-OUB, e (L. erborexs.] Belonging to a tree ; re- 
aed A tree ; constituting a tree ; growing on trees. 
AR-BO-RES'CENTE, 2. LL. arboresco.| The figure of a 
tree ; the resemblance of a tree in minerals, or crystaliza- 

tions, gh ia of crystals in that form. 

AR-BU-RESCENT, a. 1. Resembling a tree ; having the 
heute ofa tree ; dendritical. 2. From herbaceous becoma- 

ug woody. 

AR-BO-RESCENT STAR-FISH. A species of esterias, 
called also cuput Meduse. 

AR/BO-RET, x. [It. arboreto.) A small tree or shrub; 8 

pine ted or overgrown with trues. 

t AR-BOR'I-CAL, a. Relating to trees. Howel. 

AR‘BO-RIST, n. One who makes trees his study, or who is 
versed in the knuwledge of trees. 

AR-BOR-I-ZA'TION, ». The appearance or figure of a uree 
or plant in minerals or fossils. 

AR BOR-IZE, v.t. To form the appearance of a tree of 

nt in minerals. 

AR'BOR-VINE, «x. A species of bind-weed. 

AR'BUS-CLE, n. (L. ardusculus.] A dwarf tree, in aize 
between a shrub and a tree. 

AR-BUS €U-LAR, a. Resembling a shrub; having the fig- 
ure of small treea. 

AR-BUST'IVE, a. Containing copses of trees or shrubs; 
covered witb shrubs. Bartram. 

AR-BUST'UM, x. A copse of shrubs or trees ; an orchard. 

AR'BUTE, rv. [L. arbutus.) The strawberry-tree. 

AR-BU'T ,@. Pertaining to the strawberry-tres. 

ARE, an. (L. arcus.) In geometry, any part of the circam- 
ference of a circle, or curved line, lying from one point to 
another ; a segment, or part of a circle, not more than 8 
seniicircle. ; 

AR-€ADE!, nx. [Fr.] A long or continued areh; a walk 
arched above. Johnson. 

AR-€A'DI-AN, ) a. Pertaining to Arcadia, a district in Pel 

AR-€A DIE, oponnesus. 

AR-CA'DIES, a. The title of a book in Pausenias, whieh 
treats of Arcadia. 

AR-€A'DY, n. The country of Arcadia. Afilton. 

AR-€ANE!, a. (L. arcanus.) Hidden; secret. [L. u.} 

AR-€A/NUM, n. [L.] A secret ; generally weed in the pim- 
ral, arcana, recret Hy mysteries. 

AR€-BOU'TANT, an. [Fr.}] [n building, an arched but- 
tress. : 

ARCH, n. [See Anc.] 1. A segment, or part of a circle. 
A concave or hollow structure of stone or brick, supported 
by its own curve. 2. The space between two piers of a 
bridge, when arched ; or any place covered with an arch, 
3. Any curvature, in form of an arch. 4. The vault of 
heaven, or sky.— Triumphal arches are magnificent struo- 
tures at the entrance of cities, erected to adorn 8 triumph, 
and perpetuate the memory of the event. 

ARCH, rv. t. To cover with an arch ; to form witha curva. 

ARCH, v. i. To make an arch or arches. Pope. 

ARCH, a. [It. arcare.) Cunning ; sly ; ahrewd; waggish; 
mischievous for sport ; mirthful. 

ARCH, a. [used also in composition.) [Gr agyos.} Chief 
of the first class; principal. Shakspeare uses this w 
asa noun; ‘ : Gates arch and patrons ;’’ but the use 
is not authorized. 

AR'CHA-I8M, n. [Gr. apyacos.) An ancient or obsoiwte 

hrase or expression. 

t AR-CHA‘IE, a. Old fashioned ; ancient. 

ARCH-AN'GEL, n. 1. An angel of the highest: order; an 
a occupying the eighth rank in the celestial hierarchy 
2. The name of several plants, as the dead-nettie, or la 
MtUsyz. 

AR€CH-AN-GELIE, a. Belonging to archangels. 

ARCH-A-POS'TATE, a. A chief apostate. 

ARCH-A-POST LE, 2. The chief apostie. 

ARCH-AREH'I-TECT, zn. The Supreme Arcititeet: 

ARCH-BEA‘€ON, 2. ‘The chief beacon, place of prospect, 


or signal. 

ARCH BISIDOP, n. Achief bishop; a church dignitary of 
the first class ; a metropolitan bishop, who superintends 
the conduct af the suffragan bishops, in his province, and 
also exercises episcopal authority in his own diocese. 
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aRCH-BISH’OP-RIC, #. The jurisdiction, place, or prov- 
ince of an archbishop. 

ARCH-BOTCH’ER, «. The chief botcher, or mender, trens- 

ARCILBUI iD ER, 

CH-BUILD’ : is 
ARCH-BILD’ER, tn. Chief builder. Harmer. 
ARCH-BUT’LER, #. A chief butler; an officer of the Ger- 

man empire, who presented the cup to the emperor, on 
solemn occasions. 
ARCH-CHAM’BER-LAIN, «. A chief chamberlain; 1n 
officer of the German empire. 
ARCH-CHAN’CEL-LOR, xn. A chief chancellor ; an officer 
in the German empire. 


ARCH-CHANT'ER, x. The chief chanter, or president of | 


*he chanters of a church. 
ARCH-CHEM/I€, a. Of supreme chemical powers. 
ARCH-€ON-SPIR'A-TOR, n. Principal conspirator. 
ARCH-COUNT’, 2. A chief count; a title formerly given 
to the eari of Flanders. 
ARCH-CRITE, x. A chief critic. 
ARCH-DAP!I-FER, a. An officer in the German em- 


ire. 

ARCH-DEA‘CON, (arch-dé‘kn) n. [See Deacon.] In Eng- 
land, an ecclesiastical dignitary, next in rank below a 
bishop, who has jurisdiction either over a part or over the 
whole diocese. 

ARCH-DEA'CON-RY, n. The office, jurisdiction, or resi- 
denee of an archdeacon. 

ARCH-DEA‘'CON-SHIP, xn. The office of an archdeacon. 

ARCH-DI-VINE/, n. A principal theologian. 

ARCH-DRO'‘ID, x. A chief druid, or pontiff of the ancient 
druids. Henry. ; 

ARCH-DOCAL, a. Pertaining to an archduke. 

ARCH-DUCH'ESS, x. A title given to the females of the 
house of Austria. bod 

ARCH-DUCH'Y, 2. The territory of an archduke or arch- 
duchess. sh. ; 

ARCH-DOKE’, x. A title given to princes of the house of 
Austria. 


ARCH-DOKE/DOM, x. The territory or jurisdiction of an 
archduke or archduchesa. 
XRCHI/ED, pp. Made with an arch of curve ; covered with 
arch. ye tes 


an ‘ 

ARCH-EN/E-MY, ». A principal enemy. Afilton. 

AR-CHE-O-LOG'L-6AL, a. Pertaining to a treatise on an- 
tiquity, or to the knowledge of ancient things. 

AR-CHE-OL'0-GY, x. [Gr. apxacos and Avyos.] A dis- 
courme on antiyuity ; learning or knowledge which re- 
spects ancient times. Panupltst. 

ARCHIER, x. (Sp. archero; It. arcicro; Fr. archer.] A 
bowman ; one who uses a bow in battle; one who is 
skilled in the use of the bow and arrow. 

XRCH E-RESS, x. A female archer. .Wvarkham. 

XARCH'E-RY, n. The use of the bow and arrow ; the prac- 
tice, art, or skill of archers ; the act of shooting with a 
bow and arrow. 

ARCH'‘ES-COURT, in England, so called from the church 
of St. Mary le bow, (de arcubus,) whose top is raised of 
stone pillars built archwise, where it was anciently held, 
ie a co‘irt of appeal, in the ecclesiastical polity, belonging 
to the archbishop of Canterbury. 

AR'‘CHE-TY-PAL, a. Original; constituting a model or 

™m. 

AR'CHE-TYPE, zn. (Gr. erorov.] 1. The original pat- 
tern or model of C work: or ee model from which a 
thing is made.—2. Among minters, the standard weight, 
by which others are adjusted.—3. Among Platonists, the 
archetypal world is the world as it existed in the idea of 
God before the creation. 

AR-CHE'US, a. (Gr. n, beginning, or as, a chief; 
Ww. erchi.) A pes used by the ancient chesnists, to de- 
note the internal efficient cause of all things. 

ARCH-FEL‘ON, a. A chief felon. futon. 

ARCH-FIEND*,, (arch-feend') x. A chief fiend or foe. 

ARCH-FLAM EN, xn. A chief flamen or priest. 

ARCH-FLATTER-ER, n. A chief flatterer. 

ARCH-FOE', n. A grand or chief enemy. 

ARCH-FOUNDER, x. A chief founder. -Milton. 

ARCH-GOV’ERN-OR, x. The chief governor. 

ARCH-HER/E-8Y, 2. The greatest heresy. Butler. 

ARCH-HER'E-TIC, n. A chief heretic. Shak. 

ARCH-HI'E-REY, n. (Gr. apyos and ieoos.] A chief priest 
in Russia. Tooke. 

ARCH-HYP'0-ERITE, n. A great or chief hypocrite. 

ARCH'I-A-TER, x. (Gr. apxos and tarpos.) Chief physi- 
cian ; a word used in Russia. Tooke. . 

ARCH I-CAL, a Chief; primary. Hallyvvell. 

AR-CHI-DI-A@/O-NAL, a. [See Duacon.] Pertaining to 
an archdeacon. 

AR-CHI-E-PIY€O-PAL, a. Belonging to an archbishop. 

RRCHAIL, x. A lichen which grows on tocke. 

AR-CUL-LO CHLAN, a. Pertaining to Archiloctus, the 
poet, whe invented a verse of seven feet. 
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te, he ; oad. oe 

ARCH'I-MA-GUS, x. The high priest of the Persian magi, 
or worshippers of fire. . 

AR-t HI-MAND’RITE, a. in church history, a chief of the 

_mandrites or monks, answering to ebdof in Europe. 

ARCHING, ppr. Forming an arch ; covering with an arch 

ARCHING, @. Curving ike anarch. — 

AR: H-I-PEL A-GO, a. (Authors are not agreed as to the 
origin of this word. Some suppose it to be composed ot 
apxos, Chief, and weAuyos, sea; others, of Atyatos and 
reAayos, the Egean sea.) In a general sense, a sea nter- 
apersed with many isles ; but partscularly, the sea whicly 
separates Europe from Asia, otherwise called the Egean 
sea. Oo 

AR/CHI-TE€T, ». (Gr. apyos and rexrev.] 1. A person 
skilled in the art of building ; one who understands ar- 
chitecture, or makes it his occupation to form plaus and 
designs of building», and superintend the artificers em 
ployed. 2. A contriver; a former or maker. he 

aes I-TEET IVE, a. Used in building; proper fos 

uilding. 

AR-CHL_TECT-ONTE, a. That has power or skill to build 

t AR-€HI-TEET-ON'I-CAL, a. Having skill in architect 


ure. 
AR-€HI-TE€CT-ON TES, n. The science of architecture 
AR-€HI-TEET‘RESS, x. A female architect. - 
AR-CHI-TECTU-RAL, a. Pertaining to the art of build 
ing; that is according to the rules of architecture. Z 
AR'CHLTECT-URE, n. (L. architectura.] 1. The art of 
building ; but tn @ more limited and appropriate sense, the 
art of constructing houses, bridges, and other buildings, 
for the purposes of civil life. 2. Frame or structure. 
Military architectere ia the art of fortificauon.—Vaval 
architecture is the art of building ships. Re = Sy 
AR/CHI-TRAVE, a. [Gr. apyos, and It. trave.)] In archt- 
tecture, the lower division of an entablature, or that part 
which rests immediately on the column. In chimneys, 
the architrave is called the mantle-piece ; and over doors 
and windows, the Auperthyrion. 
AR/CHI-VAL, a. Pertaining to archives or records ; con- 
tained in recorde. 7voke. 
AR'ECHI-VAULT, n. tn binlding, the inner contour of an 
arch, or a band adorned with moldings, running ver 
the faces of the arch-stones, and bearing upon the im- 


d 


posts. 

KR/CHTVES, x. plu. (Gr. apyesov; Low L. archirum; Fr 
archives.) The apartment in which records are kept ; al- 
so, the records and papers which are preserved, as evi- 
dences of facts. 

AR CHI-VIST, x. (Fr. and It.] The keeper of archiv>s or 
records, 

ARCH‘LIKE, a. Built like an arch. Young. 

ARCH'LUTE, or ARCUM-LUTE, ». [[t. arcilento.’ A 
large lute, a theorbo, the base oe of which are 
doubled with an octave, and the higher strings with a 
unison. 

ARCU‘LY, adv. Shrewdly ; wittily ; jestingly. 

ARCH-MAGVCIAN, a, ‘The chief magician. 


ARCH-MAR'SHAL, a. The grand marshal of the Gerinaa 


empire. 

ARCH-MOCK!, 2. Principal mockery or jest. Shak. 

ARCHNESS, 2. Cunning ; shrewdness ; waggishness. 

KRICHON, a. (Gr. apywr.} The archons in Greece were 
chief magistrates, ciceen to superintend civil and reli- 

jous concerns. ey were nine in number. fncyc. 

AR‘CHON-SHIP, xn. The office of an archon ; or the term 
of his office. Mitford. 

AR-CHON'TIES, n. In church history, a branch of the 
Valentinians, who held that the world was not created 
hy God, but by angels, archontes, . 

ARCH-PXS’‘TOR, n. Chief pastor, the Shepherd and Bishop 
of our souls. Barron. 

ARCH-PHI-LOS‘O-PHER, ». A chief philosopher. 

ARCH-PIL/LAR, n. The main pillar. Harmar. 

ARCH-PO'ET, n. The dia poet. 

ARCH-POL-I-TT'CIAN, 

litician. Bacon. 

ARCH-PON TIFF, n. A supreme pontiff or priest. Burke. 

* ARCH-PRE'LATF, 2. [Sec Precate.| The chief prelate, 

ARCH-PRES’BY-TER, x. A chief presbyter or priest. 

ARCH-PRFS'BY-TER-Y, ». The absolute dominion of 
presbytery, or the chief presbytery. | 

AkCH-PRIEST', 2. A chief priest. Fneyc. 

ARCH-PRIMATE, n. The chief primate ; an archbishop. 

ARCH-PROVH ET, x. Chief prophet. Warton. 

ARCH-PROT'ES-TANT, n. A principal or distinguished 


ratestant. ‘ 
ARCH-PUB'LI-CAN, n. The distinguished publican. 
ARCH-REBIEL, a. The chief rebel. .iilton. 
ARCH-TRAPTOR, 2. A principal traitor. re 


ARCH-TREAS/UR-ER, (arch-trezh'-ur-er) 2. The great 


trenanrer of the German empire. 
ARCH-TREASUR-ER-SHIP, a. The office of archtreasur- 
er. Collins’ Peerage. 
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n. An eminent or distinguished 
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ARCH-TY/RANT, x. A principal or great cyrant. Hall. | 
ARCI-VIL/LAIN, n. A chief or great villain. 
ARCH-VIL/LA-NY, 2. Great villany. 

t ARCH-WIFE, «. A wife in the higher rank of society. 
Chaucer. 

ARCH WISE, adv. In the form of an arch. 

ARCH'Y, a. In the form of an areh. Partheneia Sacra. 
AR-CIT-E-NENT, a, [L. arcitenens.] Bow-bearing. Dict. 

ARE-TA‘TION, or ARC/TI-TUDE, a. [L. arctus.] Preter- 
natural straightness; constipation inflammation. 
Coxe. 

ARC'TIE, a. (Gr. “| Northern; pertaining to the 
porthern constellation called the Bear ; as, the arctic pole. 
—The arctic circle 13 a lesser circle, parallel to the equa- 
tor, 23° 23: from the north pole. This and the antarctic 
circle are called the polar circles, and vithin these bie the 
frigid zones. 

ARE€-TO'RUS, n. [Gr. apxros and ovoa.] A fixed star of 
the first magnitude, in the constellation. of Bootes. 

AR'€U-ATE, a. [L. arcuatus.] Bent or surved in the form 
of a bow. 

t AR €U-A-TILE, a. Bent. Diet. 

AR-€U-A‘TION, na. 1. ‘the act of bending ; incurvation ; 
the state of being bent; curvity ; croukedness; great 
convexity of the thorax. 2. A method of raising trees by 
layers ; that is, by beuding branches b> the ground, and 

 cover.ng the small shoots with earth. 

AR’CU.BA-LIST, x. [L. arcus and bulista.) A cross- 


bow. 

AR-€U-BA-LISTER, x. A eross-bowman ; one who used 
the arbalist. 

ARD, whe termination of many English words, is the Ger. 
art, apecies, kind; Sw. and Dan. art, mode, nature, 
genius, form. We observe it in Goddard, a divine tem- 
per ; Giffard, a disposition to gire, liberality ; Bernard, 

filial affection ; stundard, drunkard, dutard, &c. 

KR'DEN-CY, a. [L. ardens.} Warmth of passion or affee- 
tion ; ardor; eagerness. 

AR'DENT, a. |. tlot; burning; that causes a sensation 
of burning. 2. Having the appearauce or quality of fire ; 
fierce. 3. Warm, applied to the passions and affections ; 

ionate ; affectionate ; much engaged ; zealous. 

A IDENT-LY, ado. With warmth ; affectionately ; pas- 
sionately. 

AR DENT-NESS, rn. Ardency. 

AR'DERS, n. Fallowings or plowings of grounds. Grose. 

AR DOR, 2. [L.] 1. Heat, ina literal sense, 2. Warmth, 
or heat, applied to the pussions and uffections; eager- 
news. 

f AR-NONI-TY, x. Height, difficuky. Dict. 

AR DU-OUS, a. (L. orinee 1. High, lofty, en a literal 
sense 2. Dithicult; attended with great tabor, like the 
ascending of acclivities ; a8, an ardusus employment, 

task, or enterprise. 

AR'DU-OUS-LY, adv. In an arduous manner ; with labo- 
rionsness. 

&R'DU-DUS-NESS, n. Height; difficulty of execution. 

ARE. (#r) The plural of the substantive verb to be. 

E,n [L. area.) In French measure, the new square 
rch containing a hundred square metres. 

A-RE, or AL-A-MIRE!. The lowest note, except one, in 
Guido’s scale of music. 

ARE-A, xn. (L.] 1. Any plain surface, as the floor of a 
room, ofa church or other building, or ofthe ground. 2. 
The space or site on which a building stands ; or of any 
inclosure.—3. In zeometry, the superficial contents of any 
figure the surface included within any given lines ; as, 
the areca of a square or a triangle.—4. Among physicians, 
baldness 5; an empty space ; a bald space produced by 
alopecy ; also a name of the disease.—5S. In mining, a 
conipass of ore allotted to diggers. 

1 A-READ’, or t A-REED,, v. t. (Sax. aredan.] To coun- 
sel ; to advise. Spenser. 

A'/RE-AL, a. Pertaining to an area. Barton. 

A-REEK , ado Iv a reeking condition. Sicift. 

AR-E-FA€TION a. ‘L.arcfacio.] The act of drying , the 
state of growing dry Bacon. 

AR'E-FQY, v. t. To dry or make Gry Bacon. 

A-RE'NA, n. [L. sand.] 1. An open space of ground 
strewed with sand, on which the gladiators, in ancient 
Rome, exhibited shows of fighting for the amusement of 
spectators. Hence, a place for public exhibition.—2. 

mong physicians, sand or gravel in the kidneys. 

AR-E-NA'CEUUS, a. I. Sandy ; having the properties of 
sand. 2. Brittle. 

AR-D-NA‘TION, n. Among physicians, a sand bath; a 
sprinkling ef hot sand upon a diseased person. 

A-REN'DA-LITE, a. In mineralogy, another name of epi- 
dote, or pistacite. 

AR-EN-DA TOR, n. (Russ. arenda.) In Lironia, and other 
provinces of Russia, a farmer of the farms or rents. 

A-REN-I-GIT'E, a. [L. arena, and Gr. Acos.) Pertaining 
to sand-stone ; consisting of sand-stone. 
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ARG 
‘ 
ADE NOUS, a. Sandy; full ofsand. Joknsex. 
t A-REN‘U-LOUS, a. Full of small sand. 
AR'E-OLE, or AR-E-O'LA, x. [(L.] The colored circh 
round the nipple, or round a pustule. 
AR-E-OM'E-TER, n. [Gr. apatos and petpso.] An instre- 
ment for measuring the specific gravity of liquids. 
AR-E-O-MET'RI-CAL, a. Pertaining to an areometer. 
AR-E-OM‘E-TRY, a. The measaring or act of measuring 
the specific corey of fluids. 
AR-E-OP-A-GIT’I€, a. Pertaining to the Areopagus. -Wit- 


ord. 

AWE-OP'A-GITE, (ar-e-op/-a-jite, Walker.) ». A mem- 
ber of the Areopagus. 

AR-E-OP'A-GUS, ». (Gr. Aons and xayos.] A sovereign 
tribunal at Athens, famous for the justice and impartiality 
of its decisions. 

AR-E-OT'1€, a [Gr. apatos.] Attenuating ; making thin, 
as in liquida ; rarefying. 

AR-E-OT'1€, 2. A medicine which attenuates the humors, 
dissolves viscidity, opens the pores, and increases perspi- 
ration; an attenuant. Coze. 

AR-E-TOL‘0-GY, n. (Gr. apern and Aoyos.] That part of 
moral phikwophy which treats of virtue. [Little weed. 

AR‘GAL, 2. Unrefined or crude tartar, a substance adher- 
ing to the sides of wine casks. 

AR-GFE’AN, a. Pertaining to Argo or the Ark. 

ARIGENT, 2. [L. argentum.] 1. The white color in coats 
of arms, intended to represent silver, or purity, inno- 
cence, beauty, or gentleness.—2. a. Silvery ; of a pale 
white, like silver. Johnson. 3. a. Bright. Pope. 

AR-GENTIAL, a. Pertaining to silver; consisting of sib 
ver; containing silver. Cleaveland. 

AR'GEN-TATE, n. A combination of the argentic acid 
with another substance. 

AR-GEN-TA'TION, n. An overlaying with ailver. 

AR'GENT-HORNED, a. Silver-hurned. 

AR-GENT'I€, a. Pertaining to silver. 

R-GEN-TIF ER-OUS, a. Fr. argentum.] Producing si} 


ver. Kirwan. 
i In ththyolegy, & genus of fishes of 


AR-GEN-TINA, 

AR'GEN-TINE, the order of abdominals. — Argentina io 
also a name cf the wild tansy, silver-weed. Core. 

AR'GEN-TINE, a. Like silver; pertaining to silver, os 
sounding like it. Johnson. 

AR'GEN-TINE, n. In mineralogy, a sabd-epecies of carbon- 
ate of lime, nearly pure. 

+t AR'GENT-RY, n. Materinis of cilver. Howel. 

ARI‘GIL, n. A species of the ardea, or genus of cranes. 

ARIGIL, 2. (L. argilla.) In a general sense, clay, or pot- 
ter’s earth ; but im a technical sense, pure clay, or alu- 


mine. 
AR-GIL-LA'CEOUS, a. [L. argiltacews.) Partaking of the 
nature of clay ; clayey ; consisting of argil. 
AR-GIL-LIF‘ER-OUS, a. [L. argtila and sero.] Producing 


clay. 
AR/GIL-LITE, n. Argillaceous shist or slate ; clay-slate 
to argillite. 


Kirwan. 

AR-GIL-LITTE, a. Pesteining 

AR-GIL-LO-€ALICITE, nv. (L. uryilla and catz.} A spe- 
cies of calcarious earth, with a large proportion of clay. 

AR-GIL-LO-MU'RITE, a. (L. grgillad A epecies of earth 
consisting of magnesia, mixed with silex, aluinine, an 
lime ; a variety of magnesite. 

AR-GILILOUS, a. Consisting of clay; elayey ; partaking 
of clay ; belonging to clay Brown. 

AR'GIVE, a. ignating what belongs to Argos, the 
capital of Argolis in Greece, whose inhabitants were 
called Argiri. 

AR‘GO, n. The name of the ship which carried Jason and 
his fifty-four companions to Colchis. 

AR'GO-NA'VIS, the ship Argo, is a constellation in the 
southern hemisphere. 

AR-GOAN, a. Pertaining to the ship Argo. Fader. 

AR-GOL/E, a. Belonging to Argolis. 

AR-GOL'IER, 2. The title of a chapter in Pausanias, which 
treats of Argolis. 

AR'GO-NAUT, n. [Gr Aoyw and vaurns.] One of the per- 
sons who sailed to Colchis with Jason, in the Argo, in 
quest of the golden fleece. 

AR-GO-NAUTIA, 2. A genus of shell-fish, of the order of 
vermes testaced. 

AR-GO-NAUTI€, a. Pertaining to the Argonauts. 
AR-GO-NAUT'I€8, 2. A poem on the subject of the expe- 
dition of the Argonauts. 
ARGO-SY, nr. (Rp. Argos, Jason’s ship.) A large mer- 

chantman ; a carrac. Shak. 

XRIGUE, 0.1. [L. arguo.] 1. To reason; to invent and 
offer reasons to support or overthrow a proposition, opin- 
fon or measure. 2. To dispute ; to reason with ; follow- 
ed by mith. 

ARGUE, r.t. 1. To debate or discres ; to treat by reason 
ing. 2. To prove or evince ; to manifest by Inference or 
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deduction, or to show reasons for. 3. To persuade by 
reasons. 4. Formerly, to accuse, or charge with ; > @ Latin 
sense, nuw obsolete. Dryden. 

ARIGUED pp. Debated ; discussed ; evinced ; accused. 

AR‘GU- EK, x. One who argues ; a ’ reasoner ; a disputer ; 
a contruvertist. 

ge teas pee ppr. {nventing and offering reasons ; disput- 

discuss > evincing ; accusing. 

ance: ING, a. ning ; argumentation. 

AR‘GU- MENT, rn. (L. argumentum.)] 1. A reason offered 
for or insta position, opinion, or measure ; a reason 
otfered in » to induce belief, or convince the mnind. 

~2. In logic, an inference drawn from premises, which 
are indis ye peek or at least of probable truth. 3. The 
subject of a discourse or writing. Milton. 4. An abstract 
or suinmary of a book, or the heads of the subjects. 5. A 
debate or discussion ; a series of reasoning.—t. In astron- 
omy, an arch by which we seek another unknown arch, 
H Ader portional to the finst. 

ft AR/GU-MENT, ». i. To reason ; to discourse. Gover. 

KR-GU-MENT’A-BLE, a. That may be argued. Dr. Chal- 
wmaers. 

An ON: nel a. Belonging to argument ; consisting 

ment e. 

ARG -MENT-A‘TION, x. Reasoning ; the act of reason- 
ing ; the act of inventing or forming reasons, making in- 
ductiuns, drawing conclusions, and applying them to the 
case in discussion. 

AR-GU-MENT‘A-TIVE, a. 1. poneiediag of argument ; 
containing a process of reasoning. 2. Showing reasons 


for 

AR-GU-MENT’A -TIVE-LY, 
manner. Taylor. 

{ AR'GU-MENT-IZE, v.i. To debate. 

{ AR‘GU-MENT-I-ZER, ». One who debates or reasons. 


Brad 

ARGUS, n. A fabulous being of antiquity, said to have had 
a hundred eyes, placed by Juno to guard Io 

AR'GUSSHELL, n. A species of Gorelalh-ahell; beautiful- 
ly variegated with spots. 

f AR-GU-TA‘TION, a. (L. argutatio.] Debate ; cavil; dis- 


utation. 
A cere, e. |L. argutus.} Sharp ; shrill; witty. [Lictle 


ance ee n. Acuteness , wittineas. [Little used.) 


WRL age {It.] An air, song, or tune. 

A'RI- AN. at Pertaining to Arius, or his doctrines. 

A'Ri- AN, x. One who adheres to the doctrines of Arius. 

A'RI- AN- 18M, rn. The doctrines of the Arians. 

A'RI-AN- IZE, oe. i. To admit the tenets of the Arians. 

aD cad oe L. arid.) Dry ; exhausted of moisture ; parch- 
wit 

AR'I-DAS oa “A kind of taffety, from the Fast Indies. 


adv. In an argumentative 


A-RIDI-TY 1. Dryness; a state of being without 

AR ID-NE&S, e moisture. 2. A dry state of the body ; 
emaciati 

JIRI-ES, - i The Ram, a consteMNation of fixed stars ; 


the first of the twelve signs in the zodiac. 

*t AR'I-E-TATE, e t. (L. arieto.] To butt, as 8 ram. 

AR-I-E-TA'TION, n. 1. The act of butting, asa ram. The 
act of battering ‘with the aries or battering ram. 2. The 
act of striking or conflicting. (Rurely uved.} 

AR-I-ET'TA, a. [It.] A short song; an air, or little 
air. 

A RIGHT’, adr. (Sax. gericht.] Rightly ; in a right form ; 
without mistake or crime. 

AR'IL, or A-RIL/LUS, n. The exterior coat or covering 
of a seed, fixed to it at the base only. 

AR’ IL-LA-TED, a. = Has ine an exterior covering, or aril, 

AR‘ILLED, coffee. Encyc. Eaton 

AR‘T- MAN, ARBT- MA, or AH/RI- MAN, an. [Per. ahriman.}) 
The evil genius or demon of the Persians. 

AR-I-0-LA‘TION, or HAR-I-O-LA‘TION, nv. [L. ariolus, 
or Aariolus.) A soothsaying ; ; 8 foretelling. Brown, 

ABR-I-CYSO, a. [It.] Light; airy. But, according to Rous- 
eeau, applied to music, it denotes a kind of melody bor- 
dering on the majestic style of a capital air. 

A-RIZE!, v. i. pret. arose: pp. ariven: (a-rize!, a-rize’, 
a-rizn') (Sax. artisan.) 1. Te ascend, mount up, or move 
toa higher place. 2. To emerge from below the horizon. 
3. To get out of bed ; to leave the place or state of rest ; 
or to leave a sitting or lying 2 beat 4. To begin ; to 
spring up; to originate. 5. revive from death; to 
leave the grave. 6. To begin to net; to exert power; to 
move from a state of inkclion, 7. To appear, or beconie 
known ; to become visible, sensibie or operntive. 8. To 
be put in motion ; to awell or be agitated. 9. To invade, 
assault or begin hostility ; ; followed by against. 

A-RIS'ING ppr. Ascending ; moving upward ; originating 
or proceeding ; getting up ; springing up; appearing. 

A-RIUST!HA, a. fy, -) In dotany, awn, the long, pointed beard, 
which issues from the husk, or scaly flower-cup of the 
grasses, called the glume. Milne. 


ARM 


AR- IS TARICHY, n. (Gr. agioros and -] Abody of 
good men in power, or government by excellent men 
Harington 

AR-IS-TUC/RA-CY, 2. [Gr. apioros and «xparcw.] A form 
of governinent, in which the whole supreme power is 
vested in the principal reons of a state. 2. A tow 
inen distinguished by their rank and opulence. 

A‘/RIS-TO-ERAT. 2. One who favors an aristocracy in prin- 
Ciple or practice Burke. 

A-RIS-TO-CRATAI€ a. 1. Pertainin to aristocracy. 

A-RIS-TO-ERATIL-@AL, { 9. Partaking o aristocracy . 

A-RIS-TO-ERATLEAL Y, adv. Ip an aristocratical man- 


A- RIS. TO-CRAT'I-CAL-NESS, a. The quality of being 
aristocratical. 

AR-IS-TO€'RA-TY, n. The same as aristocracy. Burtcn 

AR-IS-'TO-TE LI- ce Pertaining to Aristotle. 

AR-IS-TO-TE/LL-AN, n. A follower of Aristotle, whe 
founded the sect of Peri tetics. 

AB-IS-TO-TE‘LI-AN-18M, 2. The philosophy or doctrines 
of Aristotle. 

Ae TEES a. Pertaining to Aristotle or to his phi- 
osopby 

* AR ITH-MAN-CY, 2. ie aptOyos and pavrea.) Divina- 
tion or the foretelling of future events by the use or obser- 
vation of numbers. 

A-RITH ME-TIE, n. (Gr. apcOprrcay.] The science of num- 
bers, or the art of computation. 


AR-ITH-METI€ a. Pertaining to arithmetic ; ac- 
AR-ITH-MET!-€AL, } cording to the rules or method of 
arithmetic. 


AR-ITH-MET'I-€AL-LY, adv. According to the rules, 

rinciples or method of arithmetic. 

A-RITH-ME-TI/CIAN, n. One skilled in arithmetic, or 
versed in the science of numbers. 

ARK, n. [Fr. arche; L. arca.] 1. A small, close verse) 
chest or coffer, such as that which was the re itory of 
the tables of the covenant among the Jews. ‘The vessel 
in which Moses was set afloat upon the Nile was an urk 


of bulrushes. 2. The large,’ floating vessel, in which 
Noah and his fainily were preserved durin the deluge. 
3. A depository. 4. A large boat used on erican flv- 


ers, to transport produce to market. 
ARK’ ITE, n. A term used by Bryant to denote one of the 
rsons who were preserved in the ark ; or who, accord- 


ng to pagan fables, belunged to the ark. 

ARMTTE, Belonging to the ark. Bryant 

ARK/TI- ZTE, or ARC’TI-ZITE, x. A mineral, now called 
Wernerite. 

ARM, an. [Sax. arm, earm; D. G. Sw. Dan. arm; L. ar- 


mus, | 1. The limb of the human body, which extends froin 
the shoulder to the hand. 2. The branch of a tree, or the 
slender part of a machine, projecting from a trunk or axis, 
3. A narrow inlet of water from the sea. 4. Figurative- 
lu, tetas: might, strength ; as the secular arm, 

ee {L. armo; Fr. armer ; Sp. armar ; It. armare.| 

To furnish or equip with weapons of offense or de- 
‘ike: 2. To cover with a plate, or with whatever will 
add strength, force, or security. 3. To furnish with 
means of defense ; ; to prepare for resistance ; to fortify. 

ARM, v. i. To provide with arms, weapons, or means of at- 
tack or resistance ; to take arms. 

AR-MA'DA, n. (Sp. A fleet of armed ships; a squadron 
The term is usu ly applied to the Spanish fleet, called 
the Jnvineible Armada, consisting of 130 ships, intended 
to act against England in the reign of Elizabeth. 

AR-MA-DIL/LO, an. [Bp.] A quadruped peculiar to Amert- 
ca, called also tatoo, and in zovlogy, the dasypus, 
AR'MA-MENTT, ». a. [Le armamenta.} A body of forces equip 

d for war ; of a land or naval! force. 

AR-MA-MENTIA-RY, 2. 
areenal. [Rarely uscd.) 

ARMA TURE, » le ee: } 1. Armor; that which de 
fends the body.—2. In ancient military art, ‘An exercixe pet 
formed with missive weapons, as darts, spears and arrows 

AR MAN, xn. A confection for restoring appetite in hors 
Dict. 


ARMED, 1. Furnished with weapons of offense or de 
fense ; ’ Firnished with the meansof recurity ; fortified, In 
a moral sense.—2. Tn heraldry, armed is when the beaks, 
talons, horns, or teeth of beasts and birds of prey are of a 
different color from the rest of the body. 3. Capped and 
cased, as the load stone ; that is, set in iron. 
XRMED-CHAIR, a. An elbow-chair 

AR-MF!NI-AN, a. Pertaining to Armenia. 

AR-MF!NI- AN, n. A native of Armenia, or the language of 
the country. 

Armenian bole is a species of clay from Armenia, and found 
in other countries. 

| Armenian stone, a soft blue stone, consisting of calcarious 
earth or gypsum, with the oxyd of cop pper. 

ftAR-MENTAL, Jo. [L. armentalis, ] Belonging tos drove 

| t AR-MENT'INE, et herd of cattle. Dict. 


An ermory; 3 magazine or 
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| AR-MEN-TORBE!, a. Abounding with cattle. Dict. 

ARME-PU-ISSANT, a. Powerful in arms. Weever. 

ARMIFUL, » As much as the anne can hold. 

ARM'GAUNT, a. Slender, as the arin. Shuk. 
RMHOLE, x 1. The cavity under the shoulder, or the 
annpit. 2. A hole for the arin in Oo garinent. 

AR-MiG ER-OL 3, a. [L. armiger.| Literally, bearing arms. 
But in preseat usage, armiger ia a title of dignity next io 
degree toaknight. Araiger is still retained with us as a 
tide of respect, being the Latin word cquivalent to esywre, 


which see. 

AR'MIL-LA-RY, a. (L. armilia.} Resembling a bracelet, 

or ring : consisting of rings or circles. 

AR/MIL-LA-TED, a. Having bracelets. 

RM'ING, ppr. Equipping with arins ; providing with the 
meuns of defense or altack. 

RRM'INGS, x. The same as waist-clothes, hung about a 
ship’s upper works. Charnbers. 

AR-MINIAN, a. Pertaining to Arminius, or designating his 
principles. 

AR-MIN‘LAN, u. One of a sect or party of Christians, so 
called from Arminius, or Harmansen. 

AR-MIN‘IAN-ISM, x. The peculiar doctrines or tenets of 
the Arminians. 

AR-MIPO-TENCE, 2. [L. arma and putentia.] Power in 
aris. Joknsun. 

AR-MIP'0-TENT, a. Powerful in arms, 

AR-MIVO-NOUS, a. Sounding or rustling in arms. 

ARMMIS-TICE, nx. (L. arma and sisto; Fro armistice.) A 
cessation of arms, for a short time, by convention; a 
truce ; a temporary suspension of hostilities by agreement 
of the parties. 

ARM LESS, a. Without an arm , destitute of weapons. 
Beaumont. 

ARM LET, a. A litle arm ; a piece of armor for the arm ; 
a bracelet. Dryden. 

AR-MUO'NI-A€, x. A sort of volatile salt. See Ammontac. 

AR'MOR, x. 1. Defensive amns ; any habit worn to protect 
the body in battle ; formerly called harness. Cuat-armour 
is the escutcheon of a persun or family. 

AR'MOR-BEAR-ER, rn. One who carries the agnor of 
another. ; 

AR MOR-ER, 2. A maker of armor or arms ; a manufactur- 
er of instruments of war. 

AR-MO RI-AL, a. Belonging to armor, or to the arms or 
escutcheon ofa family. 

AR-MOR T€, or AR-MORIJ-€EAN, a. Designating the north- 
western part of France, formerly called Armorica. 

AR-MORHE, n. The language of the Armoricans ; one of 
the Celtic dialects. 

AR MORM-ECAN, 2. A native of Armorica. 

AR MOR-IST, 7. Onc skilled in heraldry. 

AR MO-RY, 1. 1. A place where anns and instruments of 
war are deposited. 2. Armor, defensive arms. 3. En- 
signs armorial. 4. The knowledge of coat-armor ; skill in 
heraldry. 

ARM PIF, 2. The hollow place under the shoulder. 

ARMS, wn. plu. [l. aria: Fr. arme; Sp. It. arma.) 
I. Weapons of offense, or armor for defense and protection 
of the body. 2. War, hostility. 3. The ensigns annorial 
of a family. Fire erms are such as may be charged with 
powder, as cannon, muskets, mortars, &e. A stand of 
arms consists of a musket, bayonet, cartridge-box and 
belt, with a sword.—In falconry, arms are the legs of a 
hawk from the thigh to the foot. 

ARMS-END, n. At the end of the arms; at a gond distance. 

ARMS REACH, x. Within the stretch of the arm. 

ARMY, 1. {Fr. armée.] 1. A collection or body of men 
anned for war, 2. A great number ; a vast multitude. 

ARNOLD-IST, x. A disciple of Amold of Brescia. 

ARNOT, n. A name of the dbunium, pignut or earthnat. 

AR-NOT'TO, m. The auotta, which see. Also. a tree 80 
called. 


AR'NUTS, xn. Tall ont grass. 

ft A-ROINT'. See Aeorvnr. 

AROMA, ) 9. (Gr. apwpa.| The quality of plants which 
ARO-MA, § constitutes their fragrance. 

AR-O-MAT'IE, or AR-O-MAT I-CAL, a. Fragrant ; spicy ; 
strong-scented , odoriferous ; having an agreeable odor. 
AR-O-MATI€, ». A plant which yields a spicy, fragrant 

amell, or a warm, pungent taste. 
AR O-MA-TITE, n. A bituminous stone. Core. 
AR-O-MAT-T-ZA TION, n. The act of impregnating or 
acenting with aruma, or rendering aromatic. 
* A-RO MA-TIZE, v.t To impregnate with aroma; to in- 
ioe an aroma‘:c odor ; to give a spicy scent or taste ; to 
erfume, 
* ite Y¥MA-TIZED, pp. Impregnated with aroma ; rendered 
ragrant. 
* \-ROMA-TLZER, n. That which communicates an aro- 
matic quality. Freda 
© AL ROM A-TE-ZIUNG, ppr. Rendering spicy , impregnating 
with aroma. 
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A-RO MA-TOUS, a. Containing aroma, or the principl of 


ragrance. 

AR OPH, a. 1. A name by which saffron is sometinies 
called. 2. A chemical preparation of Paraceleus, formed 
by sublimation from enuas quantiues of Aemctue and sal 
ammonde. 

A-RCSE', The past or preterit tense of the verb to 
arise. 

A-ROUND*, prep. 1. About ; on all sides ; encircling ; en- 
com passing. 2. In a louser sense, from place to place ; af 
random. 

A-ROUND*, ado. 1. Io a circle; on every side. 2. Ina 
looser sense, at random ; without any fized direction. 

A-ROU RA, x. [Gr.] A Grecian mneasure of fifty feet. 

A-ROUSE, (a-rouz‘) c. t. ‘To excite into action that which 
is at rest; Ww stir, or putin motion or exertion, Uiat which 
is languid. 

A-ROUS/ED, (a-rouzd!) pp. Excited into action ; put in mo- 
tion. 

A-ROUS'ING, ppr. Putting in motion ; atirring ; exciting 
into action or exertion. 

A-ROW'’, adv. In a row ; suceessively. 

ft A-ROYNT,, adr. Be gone , away Srak. 

AR-PEG/GIO, a. [It.] The distinct sound of the notes of an 
instrumental churd, accompanying the voice. Walker. 
ARIPENT, n. [Fr. arpent.] A porton of land in France, 
ordinarily containing one hundred square rods or perches, 
each of 1s feet. But the arpent is different in different 

parts of France. 

AR-QUE-BU-SADE’, n. 1. A distilled liquor applied to a 
bruise. 2. The shot of an arquebuse. 

AR QUE-BUSE, or HAR QUE-BUSE, 2. A band gun; a 
species of firo arms, anciently used, which was 
with a wheel. 

RAPE EU SEE n. A soldier armed with an arque- 

use, 

Pane, n. A mark made by a flesh wound, a cicatrice. 

elph. 

t AR'RA, n. [L. arrha, or arra.] A pledge. Anderson. 

AR RACH, a. A plant. See Onaacn. 

AR-RACKI, ». Contracted into rack. A spirituous liquor 
imported from the East Indies, which usually bears this 
name, is toddy, a liquor distilled from the juice of the co- 
coa-nut tree, procured by incision. 

AR'R AGO-NITE, n. in mineralogy, & species of carbonate 
of lime, but not pure. 

ARB-RAIGN/, (ar rine’) v. t. [Norm. arraner.] 1. Tocall or set 
a prisoner at the bar of a court, to answer to the mattes 
charged against him in an indictment or information. 
2. According to law writers, to set ip order; to fit for 
trial. 3. To accuse ; to charge with faults ; to call before 
the bar of reason or taste. 

AR-RAIGN’, (ar-rane’) n. Arraignment; as, cleck of the 
arraigns. Blackstone. 

AR-RAIGNIED, (ar-rand!) pp. Called hefore a tribunal to 
answer, and elect triers ; accused ; called in question. 
AR-RAIGNILNG, ppr. Calling before a court or tribunal ; 

accusing. 

AR_RAIGN'MENT, (ar-rane’ment) a. (Norm. arresnement, 
arraynement.] 1. The act of arraigning. 2. Accusation 
3. A calling in question for faults. 

t AR-RAI/MENT, x». Clothes ; garments. 
ment. 


f AR'/RAND, 2. The old word for errand ; meseage. How- 


We now uee rai- 


ell. 

AR-RANGE!, r.¢. [Fr. arranger.] 1. To pat in proper 
order ; to diapnse the parts of a whole in the manner in 
tended, or best suited for the purpose, 2. To adjust ; to 
settle ; to put in order ; to prepare. 

AR-RANGED, (ar-ranjd!) pp. Putin order; disposed in the 

roper order ; adjusted. 

AR-RANGE/MENT, n. 1. The act of putting in proper or- 
der; the state of being put in order; disposition in snita- 
ble form. 2. That which is disposed in order ; system of 
parts disposed in due order. 3. Preparatory measure ; 
previous disposition. 4. Final settlement ; adjustment 
by agreement. 5. Classification of facts relating to a sub- 
ject, in a regular, systematic order. 

AR-RANG ER, nv. One that puts in order. 

AR-RANG'ING, ppr. Putting in due order or form; ad. 
justing. 

AR RANT, @ Notorious, in an ul sense; urfamous ; mere ; 


vile. 

AR RANT-LY, adr. Notoriously, te ax ul sense; infa- 
mously ; impudently ; shamefully. 
AR'RAS, a. [from Arras, in Artois, where this article 
ts manufactured.] Tapestry ; hangings wove with fig 


ures, 

t AR-RAUGHT’, a. Seized by violence. Spenser, 

AR-RAY', n. [Norm. araic.] 1. Order; disposition in regan 
lar lines ; as an army in battle arraw, Hence, a posture 
of defense. 2. Drees, garments disposed in arder upon 
the person. Draden.-—3. In las, the act of impanneling > 
jury ; ora jury impanneled. 


— 
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AR-RAY!, v.t 1. To place or dispose in order, as troops for 
battle. 2. To deck or dress ; toadorn with dress. 3. Tu 
seta jury in order fur the Uial of a cause ; that is, to call 
thein man by man. Bluchstune. 4. ‘To envelop. 

AK -LAY'ED, (ar-rade!) pp. Set_in order, or in lines ; ar- 
ranged in order for attack or defense ; > adorned 
by dress ; impanneled. 

AK-RAY'ER, n. One who arrays.—In English history, an 
officer wo had a commission of array, to put the soldiers 
of a county in a condition for military service. 

AR-RAVING, ppr. Setting in order; putting on splendid 
raiment ; impunneling. ‘ 

¢ AR-REAR’, adv. (Fr. arriere.] Behind; at the binder 

rt. Spenser. 
-KEAR!, « That which is behind in payment, or which 
remains unpaid, though due.—J/n arrear, behind in pay- 


ment. 

AR-REAR!AGE, n. Arrears ; any sum of money remaining 
unpaid, after previous payment of a part. 

¢ ARB-REAR'ANUE, an. The e witb arrear. Dict. 

ARB-RECT , or AR-RECT’ED, a. (L. arrectus.] Erect ; at- 
tentive ; as a person srieieel. P 

4 AR-REET', rc. t. To raise or lift up. Skelton. 

ABR-REN-TAI-TION, a. [Sp. arrendar.] In the forest laws 
of England, a licensing the owner of Jand in a forest to 
inclose it with a small ditch and low hedge, in considera- 
tion of a yearly rent. Cowel. 

AR-REP-TI"TLOUS, @. [L. arreptus.) 1. Snatched away. 
2. [ad and repo. Crept Nn privily. JoAnsor. 

AR-REST!, v. & (Fr. arréter.]_ 1. ‘To obstruct ; to stop ; to 
check or hinder motion. 2. To take, seize or apprehend 
by virtue of a warrant from authority. 3. ‘To seize and 
fix. 4. To hinder, or restrain. 

AR-REST', ». 1. The taking or apprehending of a person by 
virtue a warrant from authority. 2. Any srizure, or 
taking by power, physical or wnoral. 3. A stop, binderance 
or restraint.—4. In law, an arrest of judgment is the stay- 
ing or sopping of a judgment after verdict, for causes 
assigned. 5. A mangy humor between the hain and pas- 
tern of the hind legs of a horse. 

AR-REST-A'TION, n. The act of arresting ; an urrest or 


seizure. 
AR-REST'ED, pp. Seized ; apprehended ; stopped; hin- 
dered ; restrained. 
ABR-REST'ER, or AR-REST'OR, n. One who arrests. 
Be MENK Seizing ; staying ; restraining. 
AR-RESTYMENT, x. In Scots las, an arrest, or detention 
of = criminal, ul! be finds caution or surety, to stand 
trial. 
AR-RET, 1. The decision of a court or council ; a decree 
ublished ; the edict of a sovereign prince. 
‘AR-RET’, cv. t. To assign ; to allot. Spenser. 
AB-RET‘TED, a. Convened before a judge, charged with 


a crime. 

¢ AR-RIDEY, v. t. [L. arridca.] To laugh at ; to please well. 
Ber Jonson. 

AR-RIEREY, (ar-reer') ». The last body of an army ; now 
called rear, which see.—frriere-bun, or ban and arrtere- 
ban, a general proclamation of the French kings, by 
which not only their immediate feudatories, but thea vas- 
sals, were summoned to take the field for war.—trrierc- 
fee or fief. A tee or fief dependent on a su rior fee, or a 
fee held of a feudatory.—Arnere vassal. ‘The vassal of a 


vassal. 
AR-RI'VAL, x. 1. The coming to, or reaching a place, from 
a distance. 2. The attainment or gaining of any ob- 


t RrvANcE, n. 1. Company coming. Shak. 2. Arrival ; 


a reaching in i Saas rOwR. 

AR-RIVE!, v. i. [F¥. arriver.) 1. Literally, to come to the 
shore, or bank. Hence, to come to or reach in progress 
by water, followed by at. 2. To come to or reach by 
traveling on Innd. 3. ‘To reach _a point by progressive 
motion ; to gain or compass by effort practice, study, en- 
guiry, reasoning or experiment. 4. to happen or occur. 

YAR-RIVP, v.t. To reach. Shak. 

AR-RIV ING, ppr. Coming to or reaching, by water or 
land ; gaining by research, effort or study. 

tAR-RSDPY, v. t. [L. arrodo.} To gnaw or nibble. Dict. 

AR-RO/BA, x. Nap sare, A weight, in Portugal, of thirty- 
two pounds ; in Spain, of twenty-five pounds. 

AR RO-GANCE, n. (L. arrogantia.] The act or quality of 
taking much upon ono’s self; that species of pride which 
consists in exorbitant claims of rank, dignity, estimation 
or power ; proud contempt of others ; couceitedness ; pre- 
sumption. ; 

AR/RO-GAN-CY, n. Arrogance. [This orthography ts less 


eid 

AR'RO-GANT, a. 1. Assuming; making, oF having the 

disposition to make, exorbitant claims © rank or estiima- 
tion ; giving one’s self an undue degree of importance j 
haughty ; conceited. 2. Containing arrogance ; marke 
with arrogance ; proceeding from undue claims or self- 
fnportance. 
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AR’/RO.GANT-LY, edo. In an arrogant manner ; WItp un- 
due pride or self-importance. 

AR-KO-GANT-NESS, n. Arrogance. [Little used.] 

AK-RO-GATE, tc. t. [L. arrege.| ‘To assume, demand of 
challenge nure than is proper; to muke undue claime, 
from Vanity or falee pretensions to right or merit. 

AR‘RO-GA-TED, pp. Claimed by undue pretensions. 

AR Rt)-GA-TING, ppr. Challenging or claiming more pow- 
er or respect than Is just or reasunable. 

AR-RO-GA‘TION, n. ‘The act of arrogating, or making ex- 
orbitant claims; the act of taking more than one is just’y 
entitled to. 

AR’ RO-GA-TIVE, a. Assuming or making undue claims 
and pretensions. Mure. 

AR-RONDIS-MENT, n. [Fr. arrondir.} A circuit ; a dbv- 
trict ; a division or portion of térritory in France. 

AR-ROSION, (ar-rOzhun) n. (L. arrodo.} A gnawin 

ARROW, zn. (Sax. arevra.}] A missive weapon of sfiense, 

straight, slender, pointed and barbed, to shot with a 


bow. 

AR/ROW-GRASS, n. A plant or genus of plants ; the trig- 
lochin, Muhlenberg. 

ARROW-HEAD, n. 1. The head of an arrow. 2. Sagitta 
ria ; a genus of aquatic plants. 

AR ROW-ROOT, n. 1. The maranta; a genus of plants, 
natives of the Indies. 2. The starch of the maranta, or 
arrow-root, a nutritive medicinal food. 

AR'ROW-Y, a. 1. Consisting of arrows. 2. Formed like am 
arrow. 

spear (Sax. earse.] The buttocks or hind part of an 
animal. 

t ARSL’FOOT, n. A kind of water-fowl. Dict. 

ARSE-SMART, xn. The vulgar name of a species of polyg- 
onwn, or Knot-grass. 

KISE-NAL, 0. |sp. Port. It. Fr.] A repository or maga 
zine of arms and military stores. 

AR-SEEN'I-A€, or AR-SENI-€CAL ACID, Arsenic combined 
with a greater proportion of oxygen, than in the arsenious 


acid. 

AR-SE/NI-ATE, 2. A neutral salt, formed by arsenical 
acid combined with any metallic, earthy or saline buse. 
ARSE'NIE, nv. (Gr. apoevexoy ; Fr. arsenic.) A mineral sub- 

stance which is a virulent poison ; vulgarly called ratsbane. 
AR-SEN'-€AL, a. Belonging to arsenic ; consisting of of 
containing arsenic. e 
AR-SENT-CATE, v, t. To combine with arsenic. 
AR-SEN'I-€A-TED, a. Couibined with arsenic. 
AR-SE!NI-OUS, a. Pertaining to, or containing arsenic. 
XR/SE-NITE, n. A salt formed by the arsenious acid, with 


a base. 

ARSH'INE, x. A Russian measure of more than two feet. 

ARSON, (arfan) x. [Norm. Fr. arse, arseun.} In law 
the malicious burning of a house of another man, which 

by the common law, is felony. 

ART. The second person, indicative mode, present tense 
of the substantive verb am. 

ART, nv. {L. ars, a) 1. The disposition or modification 
of things by human skill, to answer the purpose intended. 
In this setse, art stunds opposed to nature. 2. A system 
of rules, serving to facilitate the performance of certain 
actions ; opposed to science, or to speculative principles. 
3. skill, dexterity, or the power of perfurining certain ac- 
tions, acquired by experience, study or observation. 

AR-TE-MIST-A, a. Mug-wort, southernwood, and worm- 
wood ; » genus of plants. 

AR.TE!RI-AL, a. 1. Pertaining to an artery or the arteries. 
2. Contained in an artery. 

AR-TE-RI-OTIO-MY, x». (Gr. aprnpra and eta The 
opening of an artery for the purpose of letting blood. 

AR'TE-RY, 2. (Gr. aprypia.] A cylindrical vessel or tube, 
which conveys the blood from the heart to all parts of the 
body. There are two principal arteries ; the aorta tnd 
the pulmonary artery. 

ART'FUL, a. 1. Performed with art or skill, 2. Artificial 
3. Cunning ; practicing art, or stratagem crafty. 4 
Proceeding from art or craft. 

XRT'FUL-LY, adv. With art, or cunning ; skilfully ; dex- 


trously. 

ART FUL-NESS, n. Art; craft; cunning ; addrese 

AR-THRITHE [e Pertaining to the joints, or to the 

AR-THRITI-GAL, § gout ; affecting the joints. 

AR-THRIT'IS, x. (Gr. bt ada Any painful disease of 
the joints ; but more particularly, the gout. 

AR-THRODI-A, a. In anatomy, 8 species of articulation. 

XRITIC. This word is, by mistake, used by some authors 
for arctic. 

AR'T1-CHOKE, x. (Fr. artichaut.] A plant somewhat re- 
gembling a thistle. The Jerusalem artichoke is a species 
of sun-flower. 

KRITICLE, x. [L. articulus.) 1. A single clause in acon 
tract, eae abt, vas other writing ; 8 particular, sep- 
arate charge, or ’ an account ; a term, CO 
or stipulation, ina contract. 2. A point of faith. 3. rr 
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distinct part. Paley. 4. A particular commodity, or sub- 
stance.—5. In botany, that part ofa stalk or stem, which is 
between two joints.—6. In grammar, an adjective used 
before nouns, to limit or define their application , as, Arc, 
ille, ipse, in Latin ; 5, 4. ro, in Greek ; the, this, that, in 
English ; le, la, les, in French ; u, la, lo, in Italian. 

KR'T(-CLE, cv. ¢. 1. To draw up ih distinct particulars. 2. 
To accuse or charge by an exhibition of articles. 3. To 
bind by articles of covenant or stipulation. 

AR'TI-€LE, v. i. To agree by articles ; to stipulate. 

KRB'TI-€LED, pp. Drawn up in particulars ; accused or 
bound by articles. 

AR-TICU-LAR, a. [L. articularis.}] Belonging to the 
oints. 

ARUTIGU-LATE, a. | L. articulatus.] 1. Formed by joint- 
ing, or articulation of the organs of speech ; applied to 
sound 2, Expressed in articles. (Vot used.] 3. Jointed ; 
formed with joints. Botany. 

AR-TIE U-LATE, vo. t. 1. io utter articulate sounds ; to 
utter distinct sy lables or words. 2. To draw up or write 
in separate particulars. jor] Shak. 3. To treat, stipulate 
or make terms. (Obs.] Shak. 4. To joint. Suita. 

AR.TI€: U-LA-TED, pp. 1. Uttered distinctly in syllables 
or words. 2. Jointed ; paying joints, as a plant. 

AR-TIC U-LATE-LY, ade. 1. With distinct utterance of 
syllables or words. 2. Article by article ; in detail. Paley. 

AR-TI€'U-LATE-NESS, n. The quality of being articulate. 

oe er -LA-TING, ppr. Uttering in distinct syllables or 
words. 

AR-TI€-U-LA‘TION, an. 1. In anatomy, the joining or 
juncture of the bones.—2. In botany, the connection of 
the of a plant by joints. 3. The forming of words 
by the human voice. 4. A consonant. 

AR'TI-FICE, ». (L. artifictum.] 1. Stratagem ; an artful 
or ingenious device. In a bad sense, it correaponds with 
trick, or fraud, 2, Art; trade ; skill acquired by science 
or practice. {Rarely used. 

AR-TIF'I-CER, n. iL. artifer.] 1. An artist ; a mechanic 
or manufacturer. 2. One who makes or contrives ; an in- 
ventor. 3. A cunning, or artful fellow. [Not used. | Ber 
Jonson, 

AR-TI-FT'CIAL, a. 1. Made or contrived by art, or by hu- 
man skill and labor. 2. Feigned ; fictitious ; not genuine 
or natural. 3. Contrived with skill or art. 4. Cultivated ; 
not indigenous 5 not being of spontaneous growth. 

¢ AR-TI-FTCIAL, n. The prod@ction of art. Sir W. Petty. 

AR-TI-FI-CLAL'.-TY, n. The quality of being artificial ; 
appearance of art. Shenstone. 

AR.TI-FICIAL-LY, adv. By art, or human skill and con- 
trivance ; with art or ingenuity. 

AR-TI-FIYCLAL-NESS, n. The quality of being artificial. 
AR-TI-FT CIOUS, a. Artificial. 

AR TIL-ISE, or t ART'IZE, v. t. To give the appearance 
of art to. Bolingbroke. 

AR-TIL'LE-RY, nx. This word has no plural. [Fr. artille- 
ric.] 1. Offensive weapons of war. 2. Cannon; great 
guns; ordnance, 3. The men who manage cannon and 
mortars, with the officers, engineers, and persons who 

supply the artillery with implements and materials. 

ARTL-RAN, nm. [Fr. See Ant.) An artist ; one skilled in 
any art, mystery or trade ; a handicrafts-man ; a mechan- 
le A tradesman. 

ARTIST, n. (Fr. artiste.} 1. One skilled in an art or 
trade ; one who is master or professor of a manual art ; a 
good workman in any trade. 2. A skilful man; not a 
novice.—3. In an academical sense, a proficient in the 
faculty of arts ; a philosopher. 4. One skilled in the fine 
arts ; a8 a painter, i architect, &c. 

ART'LESS, a. ]. Unskilful ; wanting art, or skill. 2. Free 
from guile, art, craft or stratagein ; simple ; sincere ; un- 
affected ; undesigning. 3. Contrived without skill or art. 

ART'LESS-LY, ade. 1, Without art or skill; in an artless 
manner. 2. Without pac’ naturally. 

KRT'LESS-NESS, a. The quality of being void of art or 
guile , simplicity , sincerity ; unaffectedness. 

AR'TO-TY-RITE, n. [Gr. apros and rupos.] Oneof a sect 
of heretics, ir the primitive church, who celebrated the 
eucharist wit. bread and cheese. 

*ARTS-MAN, n. A learned man. Shak. 

AR-UN-DF'LI-AN, a. Pertaining to Arundel ; as, Srunde- 
lian marbles. 

A-RUN-DI-NA'CEOUS, a. [L. arwndo.] Pertaining to a 
reed ; Reet J the reed or cane. 

AR-UN-DIN-E-OUS, a. Abounding with reeds. 

A-RO'RA, vn. [Gr. apovpa.] <A piece of ground ; a plowed 

* field ; a Grecian measure. 

A-RUS'PEX, n. [L.] A soothsayer. Dryden. 

A-RUS'/PICE, 2. Written also ha ice. [L. aruspez, or 
harusper.| A priest, in ancient Rome, whose business it 
was to inspect the entrails of victims killed in sacrifice, 
and by them to foretell future events. 

A-RUSPI-CY, ». The act of prognosticating by inspection 
of the entrails of beasts slain in ah pig 
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tAR/VEL, x. A faneral. Grose. Craven dialect.- Arvel 
supper. The feast made at northern funerals.—“rvel 
bread. Cakes given at funerals. Grose. 

AS, adv. (G. and D.als.] 1. Literally, like; even ; simi. 

lar ; in like manner ; as, do as you are commanded. 
It was forinerly used where we now use that. Obs. 3. It 
was formerly used for as if. Obs. 4, While ; during ; at 
the same time. ‘He trembled as he spoke.’’—.43, in a 
subsequent part of a sentence, answers to suck ; give us 
suck things as you please. 

AS, x. [L.] 1. A Roman weight of 12 ounces, answering 
to the [ra or pound. 2. A Romancoin. 3. Anintcgery 
a whole. 

AS’A A corruption of lasar, an ancient name of a gum 
See Ooze. 

AS'A-DUL‘CIS8. The same as benxoin. 

AS'A-FET'I-DA, n. [asa, and L. fatidus.] A fetid gum- 
resin, from the East Indies. 

AS-A-RA-BACIEA, a. [L. asarum.] A plant. 

AS-BES' TINE, a. Pertaining to asbestus, or partaking of its 
nature and qualities ; incombustible. 

AS-BES'TI-NITE, n. The actinolite, or strahlstetn.—Calcif- 
erous asbestinite ; a variety of steatite. 

AS-BES'TUS, or AS-BES’TOS, n. (Gr. acBeoros.] A min- 
eral, which has frequently the appearance of a vegetable 
substance. It is always fibrous, and its fibres are some- 
times delicate, flexible, and elastic ; at othe? times, stiff 
and brittle. It is incombustible, and has been wrought 
into a soft, flexible cloth, which was formerly used as a 
shroud fur dead bodies, 

AS-CAIRIS, n.; plu. Ascar'tpgs, (Gr.] In zoology, a genus 
of intestinal worms. 

AS-CEND’, v. i. [L. ascendo > 1. To move upwards ; to 
mount ; to go up; to rise. 2. To rise, in a figurative 
sense ; to proceed from an inferior to a superior degree, 
from mean to noble objects, from particulars to generals, 
&c. 3. To proceed from modern to ancient times ; to re- 
cur to former ages ; to proceed in a line lowards ances- 
tors.—4. In sn unc, to rise in vocal utterance ; to pase from 
any note to one more acute. 

AS-CEND,, v. t. To go oy move upwards upon ; as, to ae 
cerd a hill ; to climb. 

AS-CEND!A-BLE, a. That may be ascended. 

AS-CEND‘ANT, xn. 1. Superiority or commanding influ 
ence. 2. An ancestor, or one who precedes in genealogy, 
or degrees of kindred ; opposed to descendant. 3. Height; 
elevation. [/ittle used.] T’cemple.—4. In astrology, that 
degree of the ecliptic which rises above the horizon at the 
tume of one’s birth. That part of the ecliptic at any par- 
ticular tine above the horizun, supposed to have influence 
on a person’s life and fortune. 

AS-CEND ANT, a. 1. Superior; predominant ; surpassing. 
—2. In astrology, above the horizon. 

AS-CEND'ED, pp. or a. Risen ; mounted up; gone to 
heaven. 

AS-CENDIENCY, a. Power ; governing or controlling in- 


uence, 

AS-CENDI‘ING, ppr. Rising ; moving upwards ; proceeding 
from the less to the greater ; proceeding from modern to 
ancient, from grave to more acute.—.4scending latitude is 
the latitude of a planet, when moving towards the north 
pole.—Asceuding nude is that point of a planet’s orbit, 
wherein it passes Whe ecliptic to proceed northward. 

AS-CENISION, a. [L. santas 1. The act of ascending ; 
arising. It is frequently applied to the visible elevation 
of our Savior to heaven. 2, The thing ascending. [No 
authorized, 

AS-CEN’SION-DAY, x. A festival held on Holy Thursday, 
in commemorntion of our Savior’s ascension into heaven 
after his resurrection.—/iscensional difference ia the dif- 
ference between the right and oblique ascension of the 
same point on the surface of the sphere. 

AS-CENSIVE, a. Rising ; tending to rise, or causing to 
rise. Journ. of Science. 

AS-CENT!, n. fhe ascensus.] 1. The act of rising ; motion 
upwards ; rise; a mounting upwards. 2. The way by 
which one ascends ; the means of ascending. 3. Anem 
inence, hill or high place. 4. The degree of elevation of 
an object, or the angle it makes with a hurizontal line. 
5. Acclivity ; the rise of a hill. 

AS-CER-TAIN!, cv. t. [L. ad certum.] 1. To make certain ; 
to define or reduce to precision, by removing obscurity of 
ambiguity. 2. To make certain, by trial, examination 
or experiment, so as to know what was before unknown. 
3. To make sure by previous measures. 4. To fix ; to 
establish with certainty ; to render invariable. 

AS-CER-TAIN‘A-BLE, a. That may be made certain in 
fact, or reduced to certainty. 

AS-CER-TAIN/F.D, (as-ser-tand') pp. Made certain; de- 
fined ; established ; reduced to a certainty. 

AS.CER-TAIN'ER, n. The person who ascertains or makes 
certain. 

AS-CER-TAINI'ING, ppr. Making certain ; fixing ; establish 
ing ; reducing toa certainty ; obtaining certain knowledge 
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AS-CER-TAIN MENT, x. The act of ascertaining ; a re- 
ducing to certainty ; certainty , Axed rule. Suici/t. 

ASCESISANCY, See A hewe 

AS-CESSANT. ce Acwscuncr, ACESCENT. 

AS-CET 1€, a. [Gr. aoxyros.] Retired from the world; 
rigid ; severe; austere ; employed in devotions and mur- 
tincations. 

AS-CET'IC€, n. 1. One who retires from the business of life, 
and devotes himself to piety and devotion ; a hermit; a 
recluse. 2. The ttle of certain books, on devout exer- 
cises. 

¢ AS-CET'-CI&M, x. The state of an ascetic. Warburton. 

AS'CIAN, x. (L. ascii.) A person, who, at certain times of 
the year, has no shadow at noon. 

ASCI-TANS, a. [Gr. acxos.] A sect or branch of Monta- 
nists, who appeared in the second century. 

AS-CI'TES, 2. (Gr. aoxos.] A dropsy, or tense, elastic swell- 
ing of the belly, with ductuation, from a collection of 


water. 
ASCITIE ja. Belonging to an ascites; dropsical ; 
hydropical. 


AS-CIT'L-@AL, { 

AS-CI-TYTIOUS, a. [L. ascitus.] Additional ; added ; sup- 

lernental ; not inherent or original. 

AS-ELE'PI-AD n. In ancient puctry, a verse of four feet. 

AS-€RI‘BA-BLE, a. That may be ascribed. 

AS-CRIBE’, v. t. [L. ascribo.}] 1. To attribute, impute, or 
set to, as to a cause ; to assign, as effect toacause. 2. 
a attribute, as a quality ; to consider or alledge to be- 

ong. 

AS-CRIB/ED, (as-kribd!) pp. Attributed or imputed ; con- 
sidered or altedged as belonging. 

as per. Attributing ; Imputing ; alledging to 

ong. 

AS-ER ON, n. The act of ascribing, imputing or af- 
firming to belong. 

AS-CRIP-TI’TLOUS, a. That ts ascribed. 

ASH, ». [Sax. ese ; ban. ask.) 1. A well known tree, of 
which there are many species. 2. ‘The wood of the ash- 


tree. 

ASH, a. Pertaining to or like the ush ; made of ash. 

t ASHAME,, oe. t. To shame. 

A-SHAM ED, (s-ebamd') a. Affected by shame ; confused 
by a consciousness of guilt or of inferiority ; by the mor- 
tification of pride ; by failure or disappointment. 

¢ ASHAM ED-LY, adr. Bashfully. 

¢{ ASHELF', ado. Or a shelf or rock. Maseinger. 

ASH-COL/ORED, a. Of a color between brown and gray. 

ASHEN, a. Pertaining to ash ; made of ash. 

ASH'ES, x. plu. without the singular number. (Sax. asca.) 
1. The earthy particles of combustible substances remain- 
ing after combustion. 2. The remains of the human body 
when burnt. Hence, figuratively, a dead body or corpse. 

ASH:-FIRE, n. A low fire used in chemical operations. 

ASHI—-FLY, a. The oak-fly. Complete Angler. 

ASH!-HOLE, n. A cepository for ashes ; the lower part of 
a furnace. 

ASH LAR, n. Common or free stones, as they come from 
the quarry. 

ASH’‘LER-ING, x. Quartering for lathing to, in garrets. 

ASHORE, adv. 1. On shore ; on the Jand adjacent to wa- 
ter; to shore. 2. On land, opposed to aboard. 3. On 
the nd. 

ASH'-TUB, x. A tub to receive ashes. 

ASII'-WEDNES'DAY, (ash-wenz‘de) x. The first day of 


Lent ; sup to be so called from a custom uf sprin- 
kling ashes on the head. 

ASH'-WEED, x. A plant, the email, wild angelica, gout- 
kaha goats-foot, or herb-gerard. 

ASH’Y, a. Belonging to ashes ; ash-colored ; pale ; inclining 
to a whitish gray. Shak. 


gra 

ASH‘Y-PALE, a. Pale as ashes. Shak. 

ASIAN, a. Pertaining to Asia. 

A SIAREH, x. A chief or pontiff of Asia ; one who had the 
superintendence of the public games. 

A-SIAT'IE, a. Belonging to Asia. 

ASIATIE, n. A native of Asia. 

A-SIATI-CI8M, nx. Imitation of the Asiatic manner. 

A-SIDE', adv. 1. On or to one side ; ont of a perpendicular 
or straight direction. 2. At a Jittle distance from the 
main part or body. 3. From the body. 4. From the 
company ; at a small distance, or in private. 5. Separate 
from the person, mind or attention ; in a state of aban- 
donment. 

AS-IN-f GO, 2. (Sp. asnico.] A foolish fellow. 

AS!I-NINE, rarely AMI-NA-RY, a. [L. asinus.] Belonging 
to the ass ; having the qualities of the sau. 

ASK, v. t. (Sax. ascian, acxian, or arian.) 3. To request ; 
to seek to obtain by words ; to petition ; with of before 
the person to whom the request is made. 2. To require, 
expect orclaim. 3. To interrogate, or inquire ; to put a 
question, with a view to an answer. -‘. To require, or 
make claim. 5. To claim, require or demand, as the price 
or value of a commodity ; to set a price. 6. To invite. 
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ASK, v. i. 1. To request or petition, tillowed by for. 2 
To inquire, or seek by request. 
a ASH, AS, come from the Saxon asc, an ash-tree 
San, 

ASK. Sre Asxer. 

AS-KANCE’, j adv. [D. schuins.) Towards one corner 
AS-KANT’, (the ae 
ASKED, pp. uested ; petitioned ; questioned ; interro- 


ASK'ER, ». 1. One who asks; a petitioner; an inquirer 
2. A water newt. Johnson. 

AS-KEW', adv. [G. schicf.] With a wry look; aside ; 
askant; sometimes indicating scorn, or contempt, ce 


envy. 

ASK’ING, ppr. 1. Requesting ; petitioning ; interrogating 
inquiring. 2. Silently expressing request or desire, , 

t ae v.t. (Sax. aslucian.] To remit; to slacken 

CnserT. * 

AS-LA'!NI, n. A silver coin. 

A-SLA NTT, a. or ade. On one side ; obliquely ; not perpen- 
dicularly, or with a right angle. 

A-SLEEP,, a. or adc. 1. Sleeping ; in a state of sleep ; at 
reat. 2. To a state of sleep ; as, tu fall asleep. 3. Dead ; 
in a state of death. 4. To death. 

A-SLOPE,, a. or adr. With leaning or inclination ; oblique- 
ly ; with declivity or descent, ns a hill. 

tf A-SLUGS ade, Ina sluggish manner. Fotherby. 

AS&-MO-NE'AN, a. Pertaining to Asmoneus. 

AS-MO-NE! AN, ». One of the family of Asmonets. 

t A-SG!MA-TOUS, a. (Gr. a and owya.] Without a mate- 
rial body ; inco . 

ASP. See Asrgn. 

ASP, or ASPIt, n. [L. aspis ; Gr. aoms.] A small, poison 
ous serpent of Egypt. 

AS-PAL’A-THUS, an. A plant. 

AS-PAR’A-GIN, na. White, transparent crystals of a pecullar 
vegetable principle. 

AS-PAR‘A-GUs, a. [L. and Gr.) Sparagus: sperage ; vul- 
garl V, sparrow-grass ; a genus of plants 

ASPECT, n. [L. aspectus.] 1. Look ; view ; appearance 
to the eye or the mind. 2. Countenance ; look, or partic- 
ular appearance of the face. 3. View ; sight; act of see- 
ing. 4. Position or situation with regard to seeing, or 
that position which enables one to look in a particular 
direction.—5. In astronomy, the situation of one 
with respect to another. 

t AX-PEET!, c. t. To behold. Temple. 

t AS-PECT'A-BLE, a. That may be seen. 

t AS-PECT ED, a. Having an aspect. Ben Jonson. 

t AS-PE€ TION, n. The act of viewing. Brown. 

ASPEN, or ASP, n. [D. esp; G. aspe, oii Sax. espe.| A 
species of the poplar, so called from the trembling of its 
leavez, which move with the slightest impulse of the 
air. 

ASPEN, a. Pertaining to the aspen, or resembling it ; made 
of aspen wood. 

AS/PER, a. [L.}] Rough ; rugged. [Tattle used.] 

AS'PER, a. L. espiro, to breathe.) In grammar, the Greek 
accent *, 

AS'PER, an. A Turkish coin. 

AS PE-RATE, v.t. [L. aspero.} To make rough or uneven. 
Boyle. 

AS-PE-RA‘TION, x. A making rough. 

AS-PER-GOIRE’, n. [Fr. aspersuir.] A boly-water-sprin- 
kle. Warton, 

AS-PER-[-FO/LI-ATE, a. (L. asper and folium.] Having 
rmigh leaves. 

AS-PER-I-FGO/LI-OUS, a. Having leaves rough to the touch. 

AS-PER'I-TY, n. (L. asperitas.] 1. Roughness of surface 
unevenness ; oppused to smvothness. 2. Roughness o 
sound ; harshness of pronunciation. 3. Roughnees to the 
taste ; sourness. 4. Roughness or ruggednese of temper ; 
moroseness ; sourness ; crabbedness. 5. Sharpness. 

+ AS'PER-LY, or AS/PRE-LY, adr. Roughly ; sharply. 

AS-PER-NA'TION, n. [L. aspernatio.] Neglect ; disregard 


Dict. 

ASPER-OUS, a. [L. asper, rough.] Rough; uneven. 
Boyle. 

AS-PERSF’, oer v.t. [L. aspergo, aspersus.) 1 To 
bespatter with foul reports or false and injurious charges ; 
to tarnish in point of reputation, or good name ; to slander 
or calumniate. 2. To cast upon. 

AS-PERS’ER, x. One that asperses, or vilifies another. 

AS-PER'SION, n. A epeeune: 2. The spreading of ca 
lumnious reports or charges. 

AS-PHALT!, or AS-PHALT'UM, w. [Gr. aogadros.] Bitu- 
men Judaicum, Jew’s pitch ; 2 smooth, hard, brittle, black 
or brown substance, which breaks with a polish, melts 
easily when heated, and, when pure, burns without leav- 
ing any ashes. 

AS-PHALT'I€, a. Pertaining to asphalt, or containing & 
bituminous. Wilton. 

AS-PHALT'ITE, a. Pertaining to or containing asphalt. 
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AS PHO-DEL, n. (L and Gr.] King’s-spear; a genus of ;; ASSAULT", v.¢t. 1. To attack or fall open ny viclence, 


liliaceuve plants, ealtivated for the beauty of their lowers. 

A8S-PHO'REL-ATES, n. [Gr. @ and ogupa.) A series of 
semimetallic fossils. 

AS-PHYX/Y, x. (Gr. aogvéia.) A temporary suspension of 
the motion of the heart and arteries ; swooning ; fainting. 

ASIMIE, zn. 1. The asp, which see. 2. A piece of ord- 
nance, carrying a twelve pound shot. 

ASP'6, x. A species of lavender, a plant. 

AS-PI'RANT, n. One who aspires, breathes after, or seeks 
with eagerness. ~ 

AS’'PI-RATE, cv. t. [L. rata, To pronounce with a 
breathing, or full emission of breath. We aspirate the 
words horse and house. 

AS/PI-RATE, v. i. To be uttered with a strong breathing ; 
as, the letter & asptrates. Dryden. 

AS'PI-RATE, 2. A letter marked with an asper, or note of 
breathing ; a mark of aspiration, as the Greek accent ‘. 

ASPLRATLE, a. Pronounced with a full breath. 

AS'PI-RA-TED, pp. Uttered with a strong emission of 
breath. 

AS'PI-RA-TING, ppr. Pronouncing with a full breath. 

AS-PI-RA‘TION, nx. 1. The pronunciation of a letter with 
a full emission of breath. 2. A breathing after; an ardent 
wish or desire. 3. The act of aspiring, or of ardently de- 
siring what is noble or spiritual. 

AS-PIRE:, v. i. [L. ene) 1, To desire with engerness ; 
to pant after an object. 2: To aim at something elevated. 


Pupe. 

f AS-PIRE MENT, n. The act of aspiring. Brewer. 

AS-PIR'ER, x. One who aspires ; one who aims to rise. 

AS-PIR'ING, ppr. Desiring eagerly ; aiming at something 
noble, great, or spiritual. 

AS-PIR'UING, a. bitious ; animated with an ardent de- 
sire of power, importance, or excellence. 

AS-PIRUNG, x. 1. Ambition ; eager desire of something 
great. 2. Points; stops. (Vot used.} 

AS-POR-TA-TION, n. [L. asportutio.) A carrying away.— 
In law, the felonious removal of goods. 

ASQUINT!, ado. [D. schuinte.) 1. To the corner or angle 
‘of the eye ; obliquely ; towards one side. 2. Not with 
regard, or due notice. 

AS, 2. ([W. asyn ; Ir. asan; L. asinus.] 1. A quadruped 
of ae equine genus. 2. A dull, heavy, stupid fellow ; a 


alt. ‘ 

AS-SA'I. [It.] A term in music ; added toa word signify- 
ing slow, it denotes a little quicker; and to a word sig- 
nifying quick, it denotes a little slower. 

AS-SAIL!, 0. ¢. (Fr. assaillir.] 1. To leap or fall upon by 
violence ; to assault ; to attack suddenly. 2. To invade 
or attack, in a hostile manner. 3. To attack with argu- 
ments, censure, abuse, or criticism. 

AS-SAIL'A-BLE, a. That may be assailed, attacked, or 
invaded. | 

ANT n. {Fr.] One who assails, attacks, or as- 

‘enults, |” 

AS-SAILIANT, a. Assaulting ; attacking ; invading with 
violence. 

ASRAILIED, (as-sald’) pp. Assaulted ; invaded ; attacked 
with violence. 

AS-SAITJERK, 2. One who assails. 

AS-SALILANG, Assaulting ; invading by force , at- 
tacking with violence. 

f ASS3'IL/MENT, vn. Attack. Johnson. 

AS-SA-PAN‘IE, n. The flying squirrel. 

AS’SA-RON, n. A Hebrew measure of five pints. 

ASSART', n. (old Fr. saad 1. In ancient lars, the 
offense of grubbing up trees, and thus destroying thickets 
or coverts of a forest, 2. A tree plueked up by the routs ; 
also, a piece of land cleared. Ash, 

AS-SAKT', » ¢. To grub up trees ; to commit an aseart. 

AR-SAMSIN, n. One who kills, or attempts to kill, by sur. 

me or reeret assault, 

f AR-SANSSIN, vr. ¢. To murder. Stillingfleet. 

ASSASSIN-ATE, v.t. 1. To kill, or attempt to kill, by 
ial a or secret assault ; to murder by sudden violence. 
2. To waylay ; to take by treachery. 

t AS SAKE N-ATE, n. A murder or murderer, 

AS-SAS/SIN-A-TED, pp. Murdered by surprise, or secret 


anwault. 

BS at ING, ppr. Murdering by surprise or secret 
assault. ; 

AS-SARSIN-A TION, n. The act of killing or murdering, 
Ly surprise or secret assault’; murder by violence. 

AS-SASSIN-A-TOR, n. An assassin, which see. 

if AS-SAS‘SI-NOUB, a. Murderous. 

ASSASSING, n. In Syria,a tribe or clan called Ismaclians, 
Batani+te, or Batenians. 

ft ASSATION, n. [Fr.] A roasting. 

AS-SAULT!, 2. [Fr. assault, now assent.) 1. An attack, 
or violent onset. 2. An attack by hostile werds or meas- 
ares.— J. In Jaw, an unlawful setting upon one’s person ; 
an attempt or offer to beat another, without touching his 
person. if the blow aimed takes effect, it is a battery. 


or with a hostile intention. 2. To invade or fall on with 
force. 3. To attack by words, arguments, or unfriendi 
measures, with a view to shake, inipuir, or overthrow. 
AS-8AULTIA-BLE, a. That may be assaulted. Wudiiama. 
AS-SAULT‘ED, pp Attacked witb force, arms, violence, 
or hostile views, 
AS-SAULT'ER. n. One who assaults, or violently attacks. 
ASSAULTING, ppr. Attacking with force, or with bostile 
measures. ; 
AS-SAY!, x. [Fr. essai; 8p. ensayv.} 1. The tria) of the 
goodness, purity, weight, value, &c. of metals or metallie 
subetances.—2. In law, an examination of weights and 
measures by the standard. J. Examination; tnal; ef 
fort; first entrance upon spy business ; attempt. 4. 
Value ; great purity. Obs. 
ASSAY’, v.t. 1. To try or prove, by examination or ex- 
periments the quantity and purity of metallic substances, 
. To apply to the touchstone. Milton. : 
AS-SAY'!, cv. i. ‘To attempt, try, or endeavor. 
AS-SAY!BAL-ANCE, x. A balance for the trial of the 
weight and purity of metals. 
AS-SAY/ED, (as-side') pp. Examined ; tested ; proved by 
experiment. , 
ASSAY'ER, n. One who examines metals to find thelz 
quantity and purity. An officer of the mint, whose busi 
nese is to try the weight and purity of metals. 
AS-SAYV!ING, ppr. Trying by sume standard ; examining 
by experiment, as metals; proving ; attempting. 
AS-BAY!I-MAS-TER, n. An agsayer ; an officer appointed to 
try the weight and fineness of the precious metals. 
t ASSEE-TATION, x. [L. assectativ.] Attendance, or 


aes: Dut. 

tf AS'SE-C€LE, n. [L. assecia.] A dependent ; a follower. 
Sheldon. 

t AS-SE-€0/RANCE, x. Assurance. Sheldon. 

 AS-SE-€U-RA'TION nm. Assurance ; 8 making secure. 

t AS-SE-CORE’, v. t. To secure. Bullokar. 

AS-SE-€0 TION, n. [L. assequor.] An obtaining or acquir 


ing. 4uyliffe. 
AB SEM BLAGE, ne Fr 1. A collection of individuala, 
or of particular things ; the state of being assembled. 2 
Rarely, the act of assembling. 
+ ASSEN BLANCE, n. Representation ; an assembling. 
ASSEM'BLE, v.t. { Fr. assembler.] To collect a number 
of individuals or particulars into one place, or body ; te 
bring or call together ; to convene ; to congregate. 
AS-SEM'BLE, r.i. To meet or come together ; to convene, 
Pee : ae neviduales, cme i 
S-SEM'BLED, pp. Collected into a y } congregate 
ASSEMBLER, n. One who assemblee. 
ASSEMBLING, ppr. Coming together ; collecting into one 


place. 

AS-SEM'BLING, 2». A_ collection or meeting together 
Heh, xX. 

AS-SEM'BLY, n. [Sp. asambica ; It. assemblea ; Fy. assem 
blée.] 1. A company or collection of individuals in the 
same place ; usually for the same purpose. 2. A congre- 

ation or religious society convened. 3. In some of the 
nited States, the legislature. 4. A collection of persons 
for amusement. 5. A convocation, convention, or coun 
cil of ministers and ruling elders delegated from each 
resbytery.—6. In armies, the second beating of the dram 
fore a march, when the soldiers strike their tents. 7. 

An assemblage. [Nolin use. ] 
AS-SEM/BLY-ROOM, 2. A room in which persons assem- 


ble. 

ASRENT',». [L. | 1. The act of the mind ia 
adinitting, or agreeing to, the truth of a proposition. 2 
Consent ; agreement to a proposal, respecting some right 
or interest. 3. Accord ; agreement. 

‘ASSENT’, r.t. To admit as true; to agree, yield, or con- 
cede, or rather to express an agreement of the mind te 
what is alledged, or p. . 

AS-SEN-TA‘TION, x. [L. assentatio.) Compliance with 
the opinion of another, from flattery or dissimulation. - 

AS-SEN-TA‘TOR, n. A flatterer. 

t{ ASSEN-TA-TO'RI-LY, adc. With adulation. 

AS-SENT ER, 2. One who assents, agrees to, or admits 

ARSENTING, ppr. Agreeing to, or admitting ae true: 
yielding to. 

AR-SENT'ING-LY, adv. In a manner to express assent ; 
by agreement. ; 

ASSEN T'MENT, ». Assent; agreement. Brown. [Rarely 
used. 

AS-SERT!, 0. t. [L. assero, assertum.) 1. To affirm posi- 
tively ; to declare with assurance ; toaver. 2. To main- 
an or defend by words or measures ; to vindicate a claim 
or title to. 

sa pea pp. Affirmed positively ; maintained ; vindi- 
cated. 

AS-SERT'ING, ppr. Declaring with confidence ; maintain 
ne ; defending. 

ASSERTION, n. 1. The act of asserting ; the maintaining 
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ofaciaim. 2 Positive declaration or averment ; affirma- 
tion ; position advanced, , 

ASSERTIVE, a. Positive ; affirming confidently. 

AS-SER'TIVE-LY, adv. Athinnatively. Bedell. 

AS-SERT'OR, a. One who aitirms positively ; an affirmer, 

porter, or vindicator. ~ 

ASSERT‘O RY, a. Athrming ; maintaining. 

t AS-SERVE,, v. t. (L. aoservw.) To serve. Diet. 

AS-SESS!, 0.¢. [Fr. ayscuir.] [. To set, fix, or charge, a 
certain sum upon one, asatax. 2. To value, to fix the 
value of property, for the purpose of being tazred. 3. To 
get, fix, or ascertain. 

{ ASSESS, nr. Assessment. 

AS SESS A-BLE, a. That may be assessed. 

ABS-SESSED, (as-sest!) pp. Charged with a certain sum ; 
valued ; set; fixed 5 ascertained. 

AS-SESS'ING, ppr. Charging with a sum ; valuiug; fixing ; 
ascertaining. 

TASNESSION 2. A sitting down by a person. 

ASSES@MION-A-RY, a. Pertaining to assessors. 

AS-SESS'MENT, 2». 1. A valuation of property or profits 
of business, for the purpose of taxation. 2. A tax, or spe- 
cific sum charged op the person or property, 3. The act 
of assessing ; the act of determining We amount of dam- 
ages by a jury. 

ASSESSOR, nx. 1. One appointed to assess the person or 
property. 2. An inferior officer of justice, who sits to 
assist the judge. 3, One who sits by another, as next in 


dignity. 

AS SETS, n. plu. [Fr. assez.] Goods or estate of a deceased 
person, sufficient to pay the debts of the deceased. 

AS-SEV/ER, ©" of e.t. [L. assecero.] ‘Tu attirm or aver 

ASSEV ER-ATE, } positively, or with solemnity. 

AS-SEV-ER-A'TION, 7. Positive affirmation or assertion ; 
Boleinn declaration. 

ASS -HEAD, x. One dull, like the ass ; one slow of appre- 
hension ; a blockhead. 

AS-SI-DE:. ANS, or CHA®- 1-DE!ANS, 2. A sect of Jews. 

ANSI-DENT, a. ie assidev, assidens.) Assident signs, in 
medicine, are such as usualy attend a disease. 

t AS-SID'U-ATE, a. Daily. A’. Charles. 

AS-SI-DO/I-TY, nw. [L. assiduitas.) 1. Constant or close 
application to any business or enterprise ; diligence. 2. 
Attention ; attentiveness to persons.—/Assidutics, in the 
plural, are services rendered with zeal and constancy. 

AS-SID'U-OLs, a. (L. assuluus.)] 1. Constant in applica- 
tion. 2. Attentive; careful ; regular in attendance. 3. 
Performed with constant diligence or attention. 

AS-SIDU-OUS-LY, adg. Diligenty ; attenuvely ; with 
earnestness and care ; with regular attendance. 

AS SID U-OUS-NESS, x. Constant or diligent application. 

tf AS SIFGU, c. ¢. [I'r. avoieger.| Tu besiege. Lict. 

ASSI(-ENT/O, vn. [Sp. anento.] A contract or conven- 
‘tion. "3 

AS-SIGN!, (as-sine’) v.t, [Fr. asaiyaner.] 1. To allot ; to 
appoint or grant by distribution or appurtioument. 2. Tou 
designate or appoint for a particular purpose. 3. ‘To fix, 
specify, or designate. 4. ‘To make or set over ; to trays- 
fer, sell, or convey, by writing. 5. To alledge or show 
in particular.—6. {n law, to abow or set furth with par- 
ticularity. 

AS-SIGN', (as-stne!) n. A person tw whom property or an 
interest js or may be transterred. 

ASSIGN! A-BLE, (as-sine a-bl) a. 1. That may be allotted, 
appointed, or assigned, 2. That may be transferred by 
Writing. 3. That may be specified, shown with precision, 
or designated. 

APSIG-NAT, n. A public note or bill in France ; paper 
currency. Burke. 

ASSIG-NA'TION, n. 1. An appointment of time and place 
for meeting ; used chiefly of love-meetings. 2. A making 
over by transfer of title. 3. ln Russia, a public note, or 
bank bill; paper currency. 

AS-SIGN/ED, (as-sind’) pp. Appointed; allotted; made 
over; shown or designated. 

AS-SIGN-EFE!, (as-se-né') n. A person to whom an aasign- 
ment is made 3 & person appointed or deputed to do some 
act, or enjoy some right, privilege, or property. 

AS-SIGN'ER, (as-si'ner) n. One who assigns, or appoints, 

AB-SIGNING, ppr. Allotting ; appointing ; transferring ; 
showing specially. 

AS-SIGN'MENT, (as-sIne‘ment) n, 1}. An allotting, or an 
appointment to a particular person or use. 2. A transfer 
of ttle or interest by writing. 3. The writing by which 
an interest is transferred. 4. The appointment or designa- 
tion of causes or actions in court, for trial on particular 
days.—5. Inlaw the conveyance of the whole interest 
which a man has in an estate, usu:uly for life or years. 

AS-SIGN-OR’, (as-se-nor) n. An assigner; a person who 
agsigne or transfers an interest. 

AS-SIMJ-LA-BLE, a. That may be assimilated. 

AS-RIMI-LATE, v.¢t. [L. avsimilo.] 1. To bring toa like- 
Ness ; to causa? to resemble. 2. To convert into a like 
substance. 


ASS 


AS-SIM!II-LATE, v.i. 1. To become similar. 9. To be 
converted into a like substance. 

AS-SIMI-LA-TED, pp. Brought to a likeness, changed 
into a like substance. 

f ASSIMNI-LATE-NESS, a. Likeness. Dict. 

AS-SIM!‘I-LA-TING, ppr. Causing W rewemble ; conversting 
into a hke substance. 

AS-SIM-1-LA"ITION, 2. 1. The set of bringing to @ resem- 
blaunce. 2. The act or process by which bodies convest 
ther bodies inw their own nature a J substance. 

AS-=IMU-LA-TIVE, a. Having power of converting ta 8 
likeness, or to a like substance. 

fAN-sIMU-LATE, cot. (L. assimulv.) To feign. 

t ASSIM-U-LA‘TION, nm. A counterfeiting. Sec Samuua- 
TION. 

AS-SI-NE-GO, rn. (Port.] An ass. Sir 7. Herbert. 


ASSIST’, 2. t. [L. aostste.] To help; toaid ; to suceor ; tg 
give support to in sume iuaeokies or effort, or in thae 
of distress. 

ASSIST, c.t To lend aid. 

ABSIST'ANCE, n. Help; aid; furtherance succor; @ 
contribution of su port. 

AS-SIST/ANT, a. Helping ; lending aid or suppcrt ; auxil- 
iary. 

ASSISTIANT, x. One who aids, or who contributes his 
strength, or other means, to further the designs or weltase 
of another 5 an auxiliary. 

f ASSIST ANT-LY, ude. So as to assist. Sernhuld. 

AS-SIST'ED, pp. Helped ; aided. 

ASSISTYER, 2. One that lends aid. 

AS-SIST!ING, ppr. Helping ; aiding; eupporting with 
strength or means, 

AS-SIST'LESS, a. Without aid or help. Pope. 

ASSIZE’, or AS-SI'ZES, an. [Fr. assises, and sometimes 
so written in English.] 1. Originally, an assembly of 
knights and other substantial men, with a bailiff or jus. 
tice, for public business. 2. A courtin England, held in 
every county by special commission to one of the Judge, 
who is called a justice of the assize, and empowe to 
take aysizes, that is, Une verdict of a jury called the aasizs. 
3. Ajury. 4. Awnit. 5. A particular species of rents. 
6. The time or place of bulding the court of asmze. 7. ly 
a more general sense, any Court of justice. 8. A statute 
of cewulaviin ; an ordinance regulating the weight, meas- 
ure, and price of articles sold in market ; and hence the 
word came to signify the weight, measure, or price itself 
This word is, in @ certain sense, now corrupted intw «26, 
which see, 

AS-SIZE!, v.t. To fix the weight, measure, or price of 
commodities by an ordinance or regulation of authority. 
AS-STZ'1.D, (as-sIzd) pp. Regulated ip weight, measuse, 

or price, by an ussize or urdinunce. 

AS=IZ ER, n. An officer who has the care or inspection af 
weights and measures. 

AS-SIZ'OR, n. In Scotland, a juror, Bailey. 

ASS-LIKE, a. Resembling ap ass. Sidney. 

t AS SO/BER, vr. t. To keep under. Goicer. 

AS-SO-CLA-BIL'LTY, a. The quality of being capable a@ 
axsociation ; the quality of suffering some change by syma; 
pathy. Daeririn. 

AS-SQ'CLA-BLE, (as-83'sha-bl) a. 1. That may be joined 
to or associated.—2. In a medical sense, liable to af- 
fected by sympathy. 

ABSO CIATE, (as-sd/shate) ¢. t. | rr. associer ; L. associo.) 
1. To join in company, asa friend, conipanion, pustnes, 
or confederate. 2. To unite in the same mass. 

ASSOCIATE, v.i. 1. To unite in company ; to keep com- 
pany, implying intimacy. 2. To unite in action, or, be 
attected by the action of a differ ‘nt part of the body. 

ABS-50 CIATE, a. Joined in interest, purpuse, or office ; 
confederate. 

ASSOCIATE, x. 1. A companion; one frequently in 
company witb another ; a mate ; @ fellow. 2. A partner 
in interest, as in business ; or a confederate in a league. 
3. A companion in & criminal tiunsaction ; an accowplice. 

pe ss pp. United in cumpany or in interest ; 
oined. 

Ag SO CIATE-SHIP, n. The state or office of an associate 
Encyce. 

ABS A-TING, ppr. Uniting in company or in interest A 
oining. 

ASSOCLATION, n. 1. The act of associating ; union ; 
connection of persons. 2. Union of persons in acompany ; 
a society formed for transacting or carrying on some busi 
ness for mutual advantage ; & partnership ; a confederacy 
3. Union of things ; apposition, a8 of particles of matter 
4. Union or connection of ideas. An association of ideas, 
ia where two or more ideas constantly or naturally follow 
each other in the mind, so that one almost infallibly pro- 
duces the other. 5. An exertion or change of some ex- 
treme part of the sensory residing in the muscles or organs 
of sense, in consequence of some antecedent or giteudaat 
fibrous contractions, Darwin.—6 In ecclesiastscal affairs, 
a society of the clergy. 
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AHSO-CIATION-AL, @ Pertain'ng to an ssenciation of 
clergymen. 

AS SOUILA-TIVE, a. Having the quality of associating, or 
of being affected by ope 
AS-SO CLA‘1'OR, 2. A confederate. ee 
AB-SUIL/, v.¢. (Old Fr.; L. absolvo.] To solve ; to re- 
lease ; to absolve. Mede 

tf ASSOIL/, v. t. [Fr. souiller.] To soll ; to stain. 

ASYSO-NANCE, x. [Fr.] Resemblance of sounds.—In rhet- 
orice and poetry, a resemblance in sound or terminaticn, 
without making rhyme. 

ASSO-NANT, a. Having a resemblance of sounds. 

t ASS LNATE, v. i. [L. assono.} To sound like a bell. 

AS-SORT!, v.¢. [Fr. assortir.] 1. To weparate and dis- 
tribute into classes. 2. To furnish with all sorts. 

AASORT’, v. i. To agree ; to be in accordance with. 

ASSORTED, pp. 1. Distributed into sorts, kinds, or 
classes. 9%. Furntshed with an assortment. Burke. 

AS-SORT ING, ppr. Separating into sorts ; supplying with 
an assortment, 

ASSORTMENT, vn. 1. The act of distributing into sorts. 
2. A mass or quantity of various kinds or sorts ; or @ num- 
ber of things assorted. 

t AS-SOT*, v. t. To infatuate ; to besot. Spenser. 

AS-RUAGES, (as-ewaje’) v. t. To soften; to allay, mitigate, 
ease, or lessen, as pain or grief, to appease or pacify, as 

assion or tumult. 

AS-SU AGE/, v. i. To abate or subside. Gen. vii. 

AS-SU AGED, (as-ewajd') pp. Allayed ; mitigated ; eased ; 


appeased, 

ASSU AGE'MENT, x. Mitigation ; abatement. 

ee n. One who allays ; that which mitigates or 
abates. 

pee aes ppr. Allaying ; mitigating; appeasing ; 
abating. 

PE SUAS, a. Softening; mitigating ; tranquilizing. 

ope. 
[ASsuniu-g v. t. [Fr. assoubjectir.] To make subject. 
k 


ASSUB'JU-GATE, p. t. To subject to. Shak. 


ASSUE-FAOTION, x. [L. assucfacio.] The act of ac- 
customing. HKrowr. 
ARSUE-TUDE, (as'swe-tude) a. [L. aesuetudo.}] Custom, 


haoit ; habitual use. Bacon. 

ASSOME!, v. t. [L. assumo.] 1. To take, or take upon 
one. 2. To arrogate ; to seize unjustly. 3. To take for 

ranted, or without proof; to suppose as a fact. 

OME’, v.f. 1. To be arrogant; to claim more than is 
due.—2. In law, to take upon one’s self an obligation ; 
to undertake or promise. 

AS-SOM/ED, (as-simd’) pp. Taken; arrogated; taken 
without proof ; pretended. 

t ASSO! MENT, x. [L. exsumentum.] A piece or patch set on. 

AS-SOM'ER, 2. One who assumes ; an arrogant person. 

AS-SOM'iNG. ppr. Taking ; arrogating ; ing for grant- 
ed ; pretending. 

ASSOM'I NG, a. Taking or disposed to take upon one’s 
self more than is just; haughty ; arrogant. 

AS-SOM/ING, 2. Presumption. Jonson. 

ASSUMPSIT, n. (pret. tense of L. aseumo.] 1. In law, 
a@ promise or undertaking founded on a consideration. 
2. An action founded on a promise. 

AS-SUMPT", v. t. To take up; to raise. Sheldon. 
AS-SUMPT', n. That which is assumed. 

AB-SUMP'TION, n. [L. assumptio.] 1. The act of taking 
to one’s self. 2. The act of taking for granted ; supposi- 
tion. 3. The thing supposed ; a postulate or proposition 
assumed.—In logic, the minor or second proposition in a 
categorical syllogism. 4. A consequence drawn from the 
proposition of which an argument is composed. 5. Un- 

ertaking ; a taking upon one’s self. AKent.—6. In the 
Rom:sh church, the taking up a person into heaven, as 
the Virgin Mary. Also, a festival in honor of the mirac- 
ulous ascent of bine 7. Adoption. 

AS-SUMPTIVE, a. ‘That is or may be assumed. 

AS-SU'RANCE, (ns-sha/-ranse) x. [Fr.] 1. ‘The act of as- 
suring. 2. Firm persuasion ; full confidence or trust ; 
freedom from doubt; certain expectation; the utmost 
certainty. 3. Firmness of mind ; undoubting steadiness ; 
Intrepidity. 4. Excess of boldness; impudence. 
Freedom from excessive modesty, timidity, or bashful- 
ness; laudable confidence. 6. Insurance ; a contract to 
make good a loss. (See [nsurnance.] 7. Any writing or 
legal evidence of the conveyance of property. &. Con- 
viction.—9. In theoiory, full confidence of one’s interest 
in Christ, and of fina! salvation. 

AS-SORE’, (ash-shire') r. t. [Fr. assurer.] J}. To make 
certain ; to give confidence by a promise, declaration, or 
cther evidence. 2. To confirm ; to make certain or se- 
enre. 3. To embolden ; to make confident. 4. To make 
secure, with of before the object secured. 5. Toaffiarce ; 
to paki ey bs.) Shak. 6. To insure ; to covenant to 
indemnify for Jone. Sce Insure. 

AS-SUR‘ED, (ash. shard’) pp. Made certain or 


confident ; | 
made secure ; insured, 
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AS-SORED, (ash-shar'-ed, or ash-ahGrd’) a. Certain ; indu- 
bitable ; not doubting ; bold to excess. 
AS-= 0K ED-LY, (ash-shai'-ed-ly) adv. Certainly ; indabi- 


tably. 

AS-SOR’/ED-NESS, ‘ash-shir'-ed-neas) x. The state of be- 
ing assured ; certainty ; full confidence. 

AS->OR/ER, (ash-shir'-er) n. One who assures ; one who 
insures against loss ; an insurer or anderwriter. 

AS-SUR/GENT, a. iL. assurgens, assurgo.}] Rising up- 
wards inanarch £aton. 

AS-SUR'LNG, ppr. Making sure or confident ; giving seca - 

Pith ; confirming. 

WAGE). See Assvacs 

peren ae [Gr. aoraxos and Oe.) Petrified 

AST A-€O-LITE, } or fossil craw-fish, and other crusta- 
ceous animals ; called also cancrites, crabites, and gem- 
maroliles. 

AS'TE-ISM, ». (Ge. aersios.] In rhetoric, genteel trony ; @ 
polite and ingenious manner of deriding another 

er TER, 2. (Gr. acryp.) A genus of plants with compound 

owers. 

AS-TE'RI-AS8, or AS'TER, n. (Gr. aornp.] Stella marina, 
sea-star, or star-fish. 

AS-THRI-A-TED, a. Radiated ; presenting diverging rays, 
like a star. Cleaveland. 

AS-TE'/RI-A-TITE, x. Petrified asterias. 

ASTER-ISK, n. (Gr. acrepioxos.] The figure of a star, 
thus, *, used in printing and writing. 

AS'‘TER-ISM, x. [Gr. aorepiopos.] 1. A constellation; a 
sign in the zodiac. 2. An asterisk, or mark of reference. 

AS'TE-RITE, or star-atone. See Astrits. 

A-STERN!, adv. 1. In or at the hinder ofa ship ; of 
towards the hinder part, or backwar 9. Behind a 
ship, at any indefinite distance. 

AS’‘TE-ROID, x. (Gr. aernp and eedeos. 
Herschel to the newly discovered 
orbits of Mars and Jupiter. 

AS-TE-ROID/AL, a. Resembling a star; or pertaining to 
the asteroids. Journ. of Science. 

AYTE-RO-PODE, n. (Gr. acrap and wevs, xodos.] A 

AS-TE-RO-PG@/DI-UM, | kind of extraneous fussil. En- 


eyc. 

t AS TERT", v.t. To startle. Spenser. 

AS-THEN'I€, (as-ten/ik) a. [Gr. a and e@cvos.) Weak ; 
characterized by extreme debility. 

AS-THE-NOL/O-GY, a. (Gr. a, cfevos, and Aeyos.) The 
doctrine of diseases arising from debility. 

ASTH'MA, (ast'ma) n. (Gr. acOya.) A shortness of breath ; 
intermitting difficulty of breathing, with cough, strait- 
ness, aud aia 

eee a. Pertaining to asthma ; also, affected by 
asthma. 

t AS-TIPfU-LATE, for 8r1ruxare. 

t AS-TIP-U-LA‘TION, for Stirrucation. 

t AS-TONE', or ¢ AS-TONIY, v. t. [See Astomism.] Toter- 
ae onal Chaucer. 

sf 

t ASCTONTED, pp. Astonished. Spenser. Milton. 

f AS-TONTTED! ESS, x. The state of being astonished 

arret. 

AS-TON!'ISH, v. t. [Old Fr. estonner, now étonner ; L. at- 
tono.) To stun or strike dumb with sudden fear, terror, 
surprise, or wonder ; to amaze ; to confound with some 
sudden passion. 

AS-TUNUJSHED, pp. Amazed ; confounded with fear, sur- 

ise, or admiration. 

A TON/ISH-ING, ppr. Amazing ; confounding with won- 
der or fear. 

AS-TON!ISH-ING, a. Very wonderful ; of a nature to ex- 
cite great admiration or amazement. 

AS-TON'ISH-ING-LY, adc. In a manner or degree to ex- 
cite amazement. Bp. Fleetwood. 

AS-TON 'ISHU-ING-NESS, 2. The quality of exciting aston- 
ishment. 

AS-TONJNSH-MENT, 2. Amazement; confusion of mind 
from fear, surprise, or admiration, at uu extraordinary or 
unexpected event. 

AS-TOUND!, v. t. To astonish; to strike dumb with 
amazement. [From Old Fr. estonner.]} 

t AS TOUND), v. i. To shake ; to stun. Thomson. 

A-STRAIYDLE, ado. With the legs across a thing, or on 
different sides. 

AS‘TRA-GAL, 2. [Gr. aorpayados-] 1. in architecture, 8 
little round molding, which surrounds the top or bottom of 
a column, in the form of a ring.—2. In gunnery, a round 
molding on cannon near the mouth.—2. In anatomy, the 
huckle, ankle, or sling bone ; the upper bone of the foot, 
supporting the tidia. Core.—4. In botany, the wood-pea ; 
the milk vetch ; the licorice vetch. 

ASTRAL, a. [L. astram; Gr. aornp.] Belonging to tbe 
ftars ; starry. Dryden. 

A-STRA Y!, adv. Out of the right way, or proper place. 


A name given by 
anets between the 
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-] The goddess of justice. Excyc. 


AS-TRE’A, x. (Gr. acrnp ee a 
? 


AS-TRICT"', v. t. [L. astringo, astrictus. 
compress. [Not much used.]} 

AS TRICT!, a. Compendious ; contracted. Weever. 

AS-TRICT'ED, pp- Bound fast ; compressed with ban- 


dages. 
AS-TRICT ING, ppr. Binding close ; compressing ; con- 


tracting. 

AS-TRICTION » » 1, The act of binding close, 2. A 
contraction of parts by applications ; the stopping of hem- 
orrhages. Coze. 

AS-TRICTIVE, «. Binding ; com ing ; styptic. 

AS-TRICT O-RY, a. Astringent ; binding ; apt to bind. 

A-STRIDE’, adv. With the legs open. Hudibras. 

AS-TRIF/ER-OUS, a. [L. astrifer.] Bearing or containing 
stars, (Little used.) 

t AS-TRIG'ER-OUS, a. [Low L. astriger.] Bearing stars. 

AS-TRINGE', vo. t. [L. astringo.] To compress; to con- 
tract by pressing the parts tugether. 

AS-TRING'ED, (as-trinjd)) pp. Compressed ; straitened ; 
contracted. ; 

AS-TRING/EN-CY, n. The power of contracting the parts 
of the body ; that quality in medicines which binds, con- 
tracts, or strep hs parts which are relaxed. 

AS-TRING'EN , 4. Binding ; contracting ; strengthening ; 
op d to laxative. 

AS-TRINGENT, a. An astringent medicine. 

AS-TRING/ER, az. A falconer that keeps a goss hawk. 

AS-TRINGING, prpr. Compressing ; binding fast; con- 
tracting. 

AZTRITE, x. ae eornp.} An extraneous fossil, called 
also asterra and astroit. 

AS-TROG/RA-PHY, x. [Gr. aornp, or acrpov, and ypadw.] 
A description of the stars, or science of describing 
them. 

AX/TROIT, x. I. Star-stone. [See Astritz.] 2. A species 
of petrified madrepore. 

ASTRO-LABE, x. (Gr. a and AaBecv.) 1. An instru- 
ment formerly used for taking the altitude of the sun or 
stars at sea. 2. A stereographic projection of the sphere. 
3. Among the ancients, the same as the modern armillary 


sphere. 
AS. TROLJO-GER s. (L. eprolres 1. One who 
A&-TRO-LOGI-AN professes to foretell future events 


by the on paar and situation of the stars. Astrolovian is 
little used. 2. Formerly, one who understood the mo- 
tions of the planets without predicting. Raleigh. 


ADT RO-LOG'IE a. Pertaining to astrology. 


A3-TRO-LOG'I-GAL, 

AS-TRO-LOG'I-C€AL-LY, adv. In the manner of astrology. 

AS-TROL O-GIZE, . i. To practice astrology. 

AS-TROL O-GY, 2. A science which teaches to judge of 
the effects and influences of the stars, and to foretell) fu- 
ture events, by their situation and different aspects. 

PE ee n. One who is versed in astronomy. 

s. ; 

AS TRO.NOMILGAL, a. Pertaining to astronomy. 

AS-TRO-NOM‘I-CAL-LY, adv. In an astronomical man- 

ner ; 2s rca inciples of astronomy. 

ASTRON O- IZE, v. t To study astronomy. Brorcn. 
[Little used.] 

AS-TRON‘O-MY, x. (Gr. aorpoy and voyos.] The science 
which teaches the knowledge of the celestial bodies, 
their magnitudes, motions, distances, periods of revolu- 
tion, aspects, eclipses, order, &c. 

AS TRO-SCOPE, x. (Gr. acrpov and cxorew.}] An astro- 
nomical instrument. 

AL'TROSEO-PY, 2. Observation of the stars. 

AS'TRO-THE-OL/0-GY, n. [L. astrum and gb pseccll 
Theology founded on the observation of the celestia 
bodies. 

A-STRUT”, edv. In a strutting manner. 

TA-STUN!, v. t. To stun. 

AS-TOTE', a. (L. astutus.] Shrewd ; sharp; eagle-eyed ; 
critically examining or discerning. 

A-SUND'ER, adv. Dr asundrian.] Apart; into parts; 
separately ; in a divided state. 

t A-SWOON , adv. In a swoon. Gover. 

A-SYLUM, 2. [L.] 1. A sanctuary, or place of refuge, 
where criminals and debtors shelter themselves from jus- 
tice. 2. Any place of retreat and security. 

ASYM'ME-TRAL, a. [See Symuztry.] Not havin 

AS-YM-METYRI-CAL, | symmetry. More. [Little gaed.| 

A-SYM ME-TRY, xn. (Gr. a and eunperees) The want of 
proportion between parts of a thing. 

AS YMP-TOTE, x. (Gr. a, cvv, and rrow.] A line which 

pproaches nearer and nearer to some curve, but, though 
infinitely extended, would never meet it. 

AS-YMP-TOT'I-€AL, a. Belonging to an asymptote. 

A-SYN'DE-TON, 2. [Gr.a and cvvdew.] In grammar, a 

which omits connective ; a8, vert, vidi, vici. 
ampbell, 
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AT, prep. ( ax at ; Goth. at.] In general, at denotes near- 
ness or presence ; as, at the ninth hour, at the house , but 
it is leas definite than im or on; at the houre, may be in 
or near the house. It denotes, also, toirards, rersus : an, 
to aim an arrow at a mark. From this original import 
are derived all the various uses of af, At the sight, is 
With, present, v coming the sight; at this news, present 
the news, on or with the approach or arrival of this news. 
Alt peace, at war, in a state of peace or war, peace or 
war existing, being present ; at ease, at play, ut a loss, 
&c., convey the like idea. 

AT A-BAL, a. [Sp.] A kettle drum; a kind of tabor 

A-TAC’A-MITE, x. A muriate of copper. 

AT'A-GAB, nx. The red cock or moor-game. 

AT-A-MAB€O, n. A species of lily of the genus ema- 
ry ww, 

AT'A-RAX-Y, n. (Gr. arapayos.] Calmness of mind ; 8 
term used by the Stoica. 

A-TAX'Y, . (Gr. a and rafts.) Want of order; disturb 
ance ; irregularity in the functions of the body. 

ATCHE, mn. In Turkey, a small silver coin, value about 
six or seven mills. 

ATE, the preterit of cat, which see. 

A'TE, (@!-ty) n. (Gr. ary.) In pagan mythology, the god 
dess of mischief. 

A-TELILAN, a. Relating to the dramas at Atella. 

A-TELILAN, a, A dramatic representation, satirical or 1i- 
centious. Shaftes>ury. 

A TEMPO GI-USITO, [It.] A direction in music, which 
signifies to sing «1 play in an equal, true, or just time. 

ATH-A-NASIAN, a. Pertaining to Athanasius or bie 


creed. 

ATH-A-NA'SIAN, n. He who espoused the doctrine of 
Athanasius. Waterland. 

ATH’A-NOR, n. A digesting furnace, formerly used in 
chemical operations, 

A'THE-ISM, ». The disbelief of the existence of a God, or 
supreme intelligent Being. 

AITHE-AST, n. ae aGeos.] One who dishelieves the ex- 
istence of a God, or supreme intelligent Being. 

A'THE-IST, a. Atheistical ; disbelieving or denying the 
being of a supreme God. 

A-TILE-ISTTE, ja. 1. Pertaining to atheism. 2. Dis- 

A-THE-IST'L€AL, § believing the existence of a God ; 
impious. 3. Implying or containing atheism. 

A-THE-IST'-CAL-LY, ado. In an atheistic manner ; im- 
piously. 

ae ene ESS, ». The quality of being athe 

stical, 

t A’ THE-IZE, v. i. To discourse as an atheist. 

A-THEL, A-DEL, or Z-THEL, noble, of illustrious birth. 
Sax. adel, athel; G. adel; an in Atheling, a noble 
youth ; Ethelred, noble counsel. 

ATH-E-NE‘UM, a. A reading-room. 

A-THE'NI-AN, a. Pertnining to Athens, the metropolis of 
Attica, in Greece. 

A-THE'NI-AN, n. A native or inhabitant of Athens. 

ATH-E-O-LO:GI-AN, n. One who is opposed toa theologiaa, 

1 ATH-E-OL/O-GY, n. Atheism. Swi. 

t A’ THE-OUS, a. Atheistic ; impious. Milton. 

ATH'E-RINE, or ATH-E-RI'NA, ». A genus of fishes of 
the abdominal order. 

ATH-E-RO/MA, or ATH'E-ROME, x. [Gr. from ana.) 
An encysted tumor. 

ATH-E-ROM'A-TOUS, a. Pertaining to or resembling an 
atherome. Wiseman. 

A-THIiRST', a. 1. Thirsty ; wanting drink. 9. Having a 
keen appetite or desire. 

ATH'LETE, a. A contender for victory. 

ATH-LET'I€, a. (Gr. a6Anrns.] 1. Belonging to wres 
tling, boxing, running, and other exercises. 2. Strong, 
lusty ; robust ; vigorous. 

A-THWART", prep. 1. Across; from side to side ; trane- 
verse.—2. In marine language, across the line of a ship’s 
course ; a8, & fleet standing atAwart our course. Mar. 


1. 

A-THWART", adv. In a manner to cross and perplex, 
crossly ; hb wrongfully. 

A-TILT!, adr. I. {In the manner of a tilter; in the ‘geod 
tion, or with the action, of a man making a thrust. In 
the manner of a cask tilted, or with one end raised. 

AT!I-MY, x». (Gr. areuta.} In ancient Greece, disgrace ; 
exclusion from office or magistracy, by some disqualify- 
ing act or decree. 

AT-LAN'TIL-AN, or AT-LAN-TEIAN, a. 1. Pertaining to 
the isle Atlantis, which the ancients alledge was sunk 
and overwhrlined by the ocean. 2. Pertaining to Atlas; 
resembling Atlas. 

AT-LAN'TI€, a [from Atlas or Atlantis } Pertaining to 
the Atlantic ocean. 

AT-LAN'TI€, n The ocean, or that part of the ocean, 
which is between Europe and Africa on the east and 
America on the west. 
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4-LAN‘TI-€A, or AT-LAN'TIS, ». An isle mentioned 
by the ancients, situated west of Gades, or Cadiz, on the 
strait of Gibraltar. 

AT-LAN'T1-DES, a. A name given to the Pleiades oc seven 
etars. 

AT-LAN TIS, x. A fictitious ‘paicophical commonweal 
of Lord Bacon, or the piece describing it. : 
AT LAS, r. 1. A collection of maps in a volume > supposed 
* to be go called from a picture of mount Atlas, supportin 
the heavens, pretixed to some collection. Juknsua. 2. 

large, square folio, resembling a volume of maps. 3. The 
supporters of a building. 4. A ailk satin, or stuff, manu- 
factured in the East. 5. The first vertebre of the neck. 
6 A term upplied to paper, as atiua fine. 

AT-MOM'E-TER, n. (Gr. arpos and perpca. 
«went to measure the quantity of exhalation 
surface in a given time ; an evaporometer. 

AT’ MOS-PHERE, a. (Gr. arpos and agaipa.}] The whole 
mass of fluid, consisting of aiz, aqueous and other vapor, 
surrounding the earth. 

AT-MOS-PHER‘I1€, a. 1. Pertaining tothe atmosphere. 

AT-MOS-PHEB'-€AL, | 2. Dependent on the atmosphere. 

AT OM, n. (Gr. aroyos , L. atomus.) 1. A particle of mat- 
ter so minute as to admit of no division. 2. The ultimate 
or smallest component part of a body. 3& Any thing ex- 
tremely small. 

A-TOMI€ a. Pertaining to atoms; consisting of 

A-TOM'L@AL, atoms ; extremely minute. 

AT'OM-ISM, 2. The doctrine of atoms. 

AT‘OM-IST, x. Que who hulds to the atomical philosophy. 

AT'OM-LIKE, a. Resembling atoms. Browne. 

AT’O-MY, n. A word used by Shakspeare for atom ; also an 
abbreviation of anatumy. 

AT-ONE’, ado. [at and une.) At one; together. Spenser. 

A-TONE!, v. i, [supposed to be compounded of at and one.] 
1. To agree ; to be in accordance ,; to accord. [ T’Ats sense 
ts obsuicte.] 2. To stand as an equivaicnt ; to make rep- 
aration, amends or satisfaction for an offense or a crime. 
3. To atone for, to make conmpensation or amends. 

A-BONE’, v. t. 1. To expiate ; to answer ur make satisfac- 
tion for. Pope. 2. To reduce to concord; to appease. 

Not now used.) 

A-TON'ED, (a-ténd’) PP. Expiated ; appeased ; reconciled. 

A-TONE!MENT, n. 1. Agreement ; concord ; reconcilia- 
tion after enmity or controversy. Rom. v. 2. Expiation; 
satisfaction or reparation made by giving an equivalent 
for an injury.—3. In theology, the expiation of sin made 
by the obedience and personal sufferings of Christ. 

A-TON’ER, 2. He who makes atonement. 

A-TON'IE, a. Relaxed ; debilitated. 

A-TON!LNG, ppr. 1. Reconciling. 2 Making amends, or 
satisfaction. 

AT O-NY, n. (Gr. arovia.] Debility ; relaxation; a want 
of tone or tension ; defect of muscular power ; palsy. 

A. TOP, adv. On or at the top. -Wilton. 

AT-RA-BI-LA'RI-AN, (a. [L.. afra bilis.] Affected with 

AT’ .RA-BI-LA/RI-OUS, melancholy, which the ancients 
attributed to the bile ; replete with black bile. 

AT-RA-BI-LA'RI-OUS-NESS, n. The state of being melan- 
choly, or affected with disordered hile. 

AT-RA-MENT'AL, | 4. [L. atramentum.] Inky; black 

AT-RA-MENT'OUS, like ink. 

AT-RA-MEN-TA'BI-OUS, a. Like ink ; suitable for mak- 


ing ink. 

t A‘TRED, a. [L. eter.}] Tinged with a black color. 

A-TRIP’, adv. In nautical lanpruaye, the anchor is atrip, 
when drawn out of the ground in @ perpendicular direc- 


tion. 

A-TROCIOUS, a. [L. atroz.} 1. Extremely heinous, crim- 
inal or cruel; enormous, outrageous. 2. Very griev- 
ous ; violent. Obs. 

A-TROCIOUSLY, adv. In an atrocious manner; with 
enormous cruelty or guilt. 

A-TRO'CIOUS-N ESS, x. The quality of being enormously 
criminal or cruel. 

A-TROCI-TY, n. Enormous wickedness ; extreme hein. 
ousness or cruelty. 

AT RO-PHY, x». [Gr. a and rpedw ] A consumption or 
wasting of the flesh, with lose of ‘strength, without any 
sensible cause or hectic fever; & wasting from defect of 
nourishime ne. 

A-TRO'PI-A, x. A vegetable alkali extracted from the 
atropa belladonna, or deadly nightshade. 

AT-TACH!, 0. t. (Yr. attacher.] 1. To take by legal au- 
thority ; to arrest the person by writ, to answer for a 

2. To take, seize and lay hold on, by moral force, 
as by affection or interest ; to win the heart ; to fasten or 
bind by mural influence. 3. To make to adhere ; to tie, 
bind or fasten. 

AT-TACH’A-BLE, a. That may be legally attached ; lia- 
ble to be taken by writ or precept. 

AT-TACH-ED, (at-taabt’') pp. Taken by writ or precept ; 
drawn to and fixed, or united by affection or interest. 


An instru- 
om a humid 
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AT-TACHING, ppr. Takin 
or writ; drawing to, and 
the atlections. 

AT-TACH'MENT, n. 1. A taking of the person, goods ur 
estate by a writ or precept in a civil action, to secure a 
debt or demand. 2. A writ directing the person or estate 
of a person Ww be taken, to secure his appearance befure 8 
cout. 3. Close adherence or ulfection ; fidelity ; regard ; 
any pastas or affection that binds a person. 

AT-TACK, v.t. [Fr. uttayuer.] 1. To assault ; to fall upon 
with force ; to assail, as with force and arms. 2. T'o full 
upon with unfriendly words or writing ; to begin a con- 
troversy with. 

AT-TACK!‘, n. An onset ; first invasion ; a falling on, with 
force or violence, or with calumny, satire or criticism. 

AT-TA€K’ED, (at-takt!) pp. Assaulted; invaded ; fallen 
on by force or enmity. 

AT-TA€K:ER, an. One who assaults or invades, 

AT-TA€KI'ING, ppr. Assaulting; invading; falling o@ 
with furce, calumny or criticism. 

AT-TA-€OT:TI€, a. Pertaining to the Attacotti, a tribe of 
ancient Kritons, allies of the Scots. 

AT'TA-GEN, n. A beautiful fowl, resembling the pheas- 
ant, 

AT-TAIN’, v. i. (Fr. and Norm. atteindré.] 1. To reach ; 
to cone to or arrive at. 2. To reach; to come to or ar- 
rive at, by an effort of mind. 

AT-TAIN!, v. t. 1. To gain ; to compaas , to achieve or ae 
complish, that is, to reach by efforts. 2. Tu reach or come 
to a place or object by progression or motion. 3. To reach 
in excellence or degree ; to equal. ; 

tAT-TAIN‘, x. Attainment. Glenrille. 

AT VANS BEE, a. That may be attained ; that may be 
reached, 

AT-TAIN'A-BLE-NESS, ». The quality of being attain- 


able. 

AT-TAIN/DER, 2. [Norm. Fr. atteindre.] 1. Literally, a 
staining, corruption, or rendering impure ; & corruption 
of blood. 2. The judgment of death, or sentence of a 
competent tribunal upon a person convicted of treason or 
felony, which judgment attaints, taints or corrupts his 
blood, so that he can no longer inherit lands. 3. The act 
of attainting. 

AT-TAIN‘MENT, n. 1. The act of attaining ; the act of ar- 
riving at or reaching. 2. That which is attained to, or 
obtained by exertion ; acquisition. 

AT-TAINT’, v. t. 1. To taint or corrupt; to extinguish the 
pure or inheritable blood of a person found guilty of trea- 
son or felony. 2. To taint, as the credit of jurors, con- 
victed of giving a false verdict. 3. To disgrace ; to stain 
4. To taint or corrupt. Shak. 

AT-TAINT’, (at-tant’) n. 1. A stain, spot ov taint. Shak. 
2. Any thing injurious ; that which impairs. (Ods.] Shak. 
3. A blow or wound on the hinder fect of a horse. 4. A 
writ which lies after judgment against a jury for giving a 
false verdict in any court of record. 

t AT-TAINT', part. a. Convicted. 

AT-TAINTIED, pp. Stained ; corrupted ; rendered infa 
mous ; rendered incapable of inhenting. 

AT-TRINTING, ppr. Staining ; corrupting ; rendering ip. 
famous by judicial act ; depriving of inheritable blood. 

AT-TAINTMENT, x. The being attainted. 

AT-TAINT URE, a. A staining or rendering infamous ; 
reproach ; imputation. 

t AT-TAMIUN-ATE, vc. t. [L. attamino.] To corrupt. 

tAT-TASK’, vr. t. To task ; to tax. Sha 

tAT-TASTE, v. t. To taste. 

AT-TI-M'PER, tv. t. [L. attempero.] 1. To reduce, modify 
or moderate by mixture. 2. To soften, mollify or moder- 
ate, 3. To mix in just proportion ; to regulate. 4. To 
accommodate ; to fit or make suitable. 

t AT-TEM PER-ANCE, nm. Temperance. Chauerr. 

AT-TEMPER-ATF, a. [I.. ettemperatus.] Tempered ; 

roportioned ; suited. 
T-TEM'PER-ATR, 0. ¢. To attemper. 

AT-TEM'PERED, pp. Reduced in quality; 
softened ; well mixed ; suited. 

AT-TEM/BER-ING, ppr. Moderating in quality ; softening ; 
mixing in due proportion ; making suitable. 

tAT-TEM'PER-LY, adr. In a temperate manner. 

AT-TEM'PER.MENT, 2. A tempering or proportioning 
Dr. Chalmers. 

AT-TEMPT’, v. t. [Fr. attenter.] 1. To make an effort tc 
effect some object ; to make tnal or experiment ; to try, 
to endeavor ; to use exertion for any purpose. 3. To at 
tack ; to make an effort upon. 

AT-TEMPT', ». An eesay, trial or endeavor; an attack ; 
or an effort to gain a point. 

AT-TEMPT'A-BLE, a. That may be attempted, tried or 
attacked ; linble to an attempt. 

AT-TEMPT'ED, pp. Eseayed ; tried ; attacked. 

AT-TEMPT ER, n. One who attempts, or attacks. 

AT-TEMPT'ING, per. Trying; essaying ; making an ef. 
fort i gain a point ; attacking. 
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AT-TEND, v. t. | L. attendo ; Fr. attendre.) 1. To go with, 
or accompany, as 8 companion, minister or servant. 2. To 
be prevent ; to accompany or be united to. 3. To be con- 
sequent to, from connection of cause. 4. To awuit ; to 
remain, abide or be in store for. 5. ‘'o wait for; to lie in 
wait. 6. ‘To wait or stay for. 7. To accompany with 
selicitude ; to regurd. 48. To regard; t fix the mind 
upon. 9. Toexpect. [Not ta use.) Raleiyh. 

AT-TEND, v.i. 1. ‘Tolisten ; to regard with attention ; fol- 
lowed by tu. 2 4'o fix the atlention upon, as an object 
of pursuit ; to be busy or engaged in. 3. Tu wait on; to 
accompany or be present, in pursuance of duty ; with on 

or upon. 4. To wait on, in service or worship ; to serve. 

6. to stay; to delay. Ube. 7. To wait; t be within 
call. Spenser. 

AT-T END ANCE, »s. [Fr.} 1. The aet of waiting on, or 
serving. 2 A waiting on; a being present on business 
of any kind. 3. Service; ministry. 4. The persuns at- 
tending ; a train; a retinue. 5. Attention ; regard , care- 
ful application of mind. 6. Expectation. (Uts.} /ooker. 

AT-TENWANT, a. 1. Accompanying ; being present, ur in 
the train. 2. Accompanying, connected with, or imme- 
diately following, as consequential.—J. In law, depending 
Qa oF OWiNg service to. 

AT-TEND ANT, a. 1. One who attends or accompanies ; 
one who belongs to the train. 2. One who is present. J. One 
who owes service to or depends on another. 4. That 

which accompanies or is consequent to. 

AT-TENDibD, pp. Accompanied ; baving attendants ; 
served ; waited on. 

AT-TENDIER, x. One who attends ; a companion ; an as- 
sociate. [Little used.) 

AT-TENDING, ppr. Going with ; accompanying ; wait- 
ing on ; being present ; serving ; listening. 

T-TENDING-LY, ado, With attention. Oley. 

AT-TENT,, a. Attentive. 2 Chron. vi. 

AT-TENT ATES, 1. Proceedings in a court of judicature, 
after an inhibition is decreed. 

AT-TEN TION, x. L The act of attending or heeding. 
2. Act of civility, or courtesy. 

AT-TENT IVE, a. [Fr. attentif.] Heedful; intent; ob- 
servant ; regarding with care. 

AT-TENTAIVE-LY, ado. Heedfully ; carefully ; with fixed 
attention. 

AT-TENT:IVE-NESS, x. The state of being attentive ; 
heedfulners , attention. 

AT-TEN'U-ANT, a. Making thin, as fluids; diluting ; 
rendering less dense and viscid. 

AT-TEN'U-AN'T, n. A medicine which thins the humors, 
subtilizes their parts, dissolves viscidity, and dispoves the 
fluids to motion, circulation and secretion ; a diluent. 

AT-TEN U-ATE, 0. t. [L. attenuo.] 1. To make thin or 
less consistent ; to subtilize or break the humors of the 
body into finer parts ; to render less viscid. 2. To com- 
minute ; to break or wear solid substances into finer or 
very minute parts. 3. ‘To make slender; to reduce in 
thickness. 

AT-TEN'U-ATE, a. Made thin, or less viscid ; made slender. 

AT-TEN‘U-A-TED, pp. Made thin or leas viscid , comini- 
nuted ; made slender.—In botany, growing slender to- 
wards the point. 

AT-TEN!U-A-TING, ppr. Making thin, as fluids ; making 
fine, as solid substances ; making slender or lean. 

AT-TEN-U-AUTION, a. 1. ‘The act of making thin, as 
fluids. 2. The act of making fine, by comminution or 
attrition. 3. The act or process of making slender, thin 
og jean. 

AT TER, n. [(Rax. ater.) Corrupt matter. Skinner. 

AT’TER-ATE, v. t. [L. attero.) 1. To wear away. 2. To 
form or accumulate by wearing. 

AT’TER-A-TED, pp- Formed by wearing. Raw. 

AT-TER-A'TION, a, The operation of forming land by the 
wearing of the sea, and the we-ring of the earth in one 

Jace and deposition of it in anaher. 
‘ -€0 . . ‘ 

ATEER EOP? n. Aspider, North of England. 

AT-TEST)!, v. t. (Fr. attester : L. attestor.] 1. To bear wit- 
ness to; tocertify ; to affirm to be true or genuine ; to 
make a solemn declaration. 2. To hear witness, or support 
the truth of a fact, by other evidence than words. 3. ‘To 
ca]l to witness ; to invoke as couscious, 

AT-TEST*, n. Witness ; testimony , attestation. [Z. u.] 

AT-TES-TA‘TION, an. Teatimuny ; Witness ; a xclemn or 
official declaration, 

AT-TEST'ED, pp. Proved or supported by testimony, sol- 
emn or official ; witucssed , supported by evidence, 

AT-TEST ING, ppr. Witnessing ; calling to witness ; af- 
firming in support of. 

AT-TEST'OR, n. One who attests. 

AT'TIE, a. (L. Atticus; Gr. Arrixos.] Pertaining to Attica 
in Greece, or to ite principal city, Athens. “Thus, .9¢te 
Writ, 2ftec salt, a poignant, delicate wit, peculiar to the 

Athenians.—4ttic stery, a story in the upper nart of a 
house, where the windowe are usually square. 
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AT'TI€, 2. 1. A small pitiar with its comice on the 
upperinoet part of a 


ilding. 2. An Athenian ;, an Athe- 
nian author. 


AT'TL CAL, a. (L, atticus.] Retating to the style of Athens; 

re; Classical. Hammond. 

AT'TI-CISM, n. 1. The peculiar style and idiom of the Greek 
language, used by the Athenians; refined and elegant 
Greek. % A particular attachment to the Athen 
Antford. 

AT'TI-CIZE, v. t. To conform or make conformable to the 
language or idiom of Attica. 

AT'T'l-CIZE, v. & To use Atticisms, or the idfum of the 
Athenians. 

AT’TIts, n. pls. The title of a book i Pausanias, which 
treats of Attica. 

AT-TINGH, v. @. [L. attingo.) To touch lightly Dice. 

AT-TIRKE!, v. ¢. |Norm. artyrer.] To dress ; to array ; to 

, aaah with elegant or splendid garments. 

“TIRE, ». 1. Dress ; clothes ; habit ; but appropriate! 
ornamental dress. 2. The horns of a deer. —3. In hoanye 
the generative parts of plants. 

AT-TIR‘ED, (at-tird!) pp. Dressed ; decked with ortre- 
menes or attire. 

Al-TIR'ER, xn. One who dresses or adorns with attire. 

AT-TIR‘ING, ppr. Dressing ; adorning with dress or attire. 

t AT-‘TI'TLE, v. t. To entitle. QGoicer. 

AT'TI-TUDE, nw. (Fr. attitude.) 1. In painting and seulp- 
turc, the posture or action in which a tigure or statue is 

laced. 2. Posture ; position of mings OF persons. 

AT-TOL/LENT, a. (L. attollens.) Lifting up; raising, 
Derham., 

AT-TOL/LENT, 2. A muscle which raises some part, as 
the ear, the tip of the nose, or the upper eye-lid ; other- 
wise called Icrator or elevator. . 

AT-TONE!., Sce Arone. 

AT-TORN!, v.14. [L. ad and torno.] In the feudal law, to 
turn, or transfer homage and service from one lord to an- 


other. 

AT-TORNIEY, n.; plu. Attoanmys. [Norm. altournon.] 
One who is appointed or admitted, in the place of another 
to manage his mattersinlaw. The word formerly signified 
any person who did any business for another. Atturacy- 

enerul ia an officer appointed to manage business for the 
ing, the state or public ; and his duty, in particinar, is to 
rosecute persons guilty of crimes. 

tAT-TORN'EY, vc. t. To perfurm by proxy ; to employ as 
a poy. Shak, 

AT-TORN'EY-SHIP, x. The office of an attomey ; agency 
for another. Shak. 

AT-TORN'ING, ppr. Acknowledging a new ford, or trans- 
erring homage and fenlty to the purchaser of an estnte. 
AT-TORN'MENT, x. The act of a feudatory vassal or ten- 
ant, by which he consents to receive a new lord or supe- 

rior. 

AT-TRAE€T", v.t. [L. attraho, attractus.}] To draw to; to 
cause to move towards, and unite with ; to invite or al 
lure ; to engage. 

t AT-TRAE€T’, n. Attraction. Hudibras. 

AT-TRA€T-A-BIL‘I-TY, x. The quality of being attracta- 
ble. Asxiat. Researches. 

AT-TRA€T!A-BLE, a, That may be attracted ; subject to 
attraction. 

AT-TRACT‘ED, pp. Drawn towards; invited; allured ; 
Se AeTITE 

AT-TRA€ 

i AT-TRACTU-€ AL, { ® Having power to draw to. Ray. 

AT-TRACT'ILE, a. That has power to attract. Wed. Rep. 

AT-TRA€ETING, ppr. Drawing to or towards; inviting ; 
alluring , en ren 

AT ‘TRACTUNG-LY, adr. In an attracting manner, 

AT-TRAE€'TION, n. 1. The power in bodies which ia sup 
pnced to draw them together. 20 The act of attracting ; 
the effect of the principle of attraction. 3. The power or 
act of alluring, drawing.-to, inviting or engaging. 

AT-TRA€ETIVE, a. (Fr. attracts.) 1. Having the cuality 
of attracting ; drawing to. 2. Drawing to by moral in 
fluence ; ea pene engaging. 

AT-TRACTIVE-LY, adv. With the power of attracting, 
or drawing to. 

AT-TRACT'IVE-NESS, a. The quality of being attractive, 
or engaging. 

AT TRACT OR, a. The person or thing that attracts, 

*AT-TRA'H ENT, a. [L, attrahens.) Drawing to > Or, asa 
woun, that which draws to, @lanrille. 

t AT-TRAM, vot. To clothe ; to dress, 

AT-TREC-TH'TION, n. {L. attrectutio.) Frequent hand- 
ing. Pict. 

AT-TRIB'U-TA-BLE, a. That may be ascribed, imputed 
or attributed ; ascribahle ; imputable. 

AT-TRIBIUTE, r,t. [L. attribue.} 1. To allot or attach, in 
contemplation ; to useribe , to consideras belonging. 2. Lo 
give as due, to vicld ag anact of the mind. 3 To jar 
wife, as tae a calae. 

AT TRI-BUTE, x. 1. 'Phat which is attributed ; that which 
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s considered as belo to, or inherent In. 2. Quality ; 
characteristic di ition. 3. A thing bebonging to an- 
other ; an appendant. 4. Reputation ; honor. Shak. 
AT-TRIB‘U-TED, pp. Ascribed', yielded aa due ; imputed. 
AT-TRIB'U.TING, ppr. Ascribing ; yielding or giving as 
due ; im nae: 
AT-TRI-BOTI N, x The act of attributing, or the quality 
ascribed ; commendation. 
AT-TRIBU-TIVE, a. Pertaining to or expressing an attri- 


bute. 

AT-TRIBU-TTVE, 2. In grammar, a word significant of 
an attribute ; as an adjective, verb or particle. 

AT-TRITE,, a. [L. attritus.]} Worm by rubbing or friction. 
Milton. See Turtr. 

AT-TRITE!NESS, n. The being much worn. 

AT-TRITION, 2. 1. Abrasion ; the act of wearing by fric- 
tion, or ceed Sune etree together. 2. The state of be- 
ing worn. 3. With divines, grief for sin arising from fear 
of punishment ; the lowest degree of repentance. . Wallis. 

AT-TONE/, ov. t. 1. To make musical. 2. To tune, or put 
im tune ; to adjust one sound to another ; to make accord- 


ant. 

AT-TONED, (at-tnd') pp. Made musical or harmonious ; 
accommodated in sound. 

AT-TON'ING, ppr. Putting in tune; making musical, or 
accordant in sound. 

t A-TWAIN!, adv, In twain ; asunder. Shak. 

t A-TWEENI, adv. Between. Spenser. 

A-TWIXT', adv. Betwixt. Spenser. 

Pwo adv. Intwo. Chaucer. 

AU-BAINE: (au-bine!) a. [Fr. audain.) ThE droit Paw. 
baine, in France, is the right of the king to the goods of 
an alien dying within his jurisdiction. 

AU'BURN, a. [from brun, bruno, Fr. and It., brown.] 
Brown ; of a dark color. 

AUC'TION, a. Sy auctio.] 1. A public sale of property to 
the highest bidder, and, regularly, by a person licensed 
and authorized for the purpose ; a vendue. 2. The thing 
sold at auction. Pope. 

t AUCTION, >. t. 1 sell by auction. 

AON -A-RY, a. Belonging to an auction or public sale. 

yden, 

AUE-TION-EER’, 2. [L. auctionarius.] The person who 
sells at auction. 

U€-TION-EEBR,, v. t. To sell at auction. Cowper. 

f U@TIVE, a. Of an increasing quality, Dict. 

A -CU-PA'TION, n. [L. aucupatio. e act or practice 
of taking birds ; fowling ; bird-catc ang [Ztttle used. 

AU-DAICIOUS, a. [L. audar; Fr. audacteur.) 1. Very 
bold or daring ; impudent. 2. Committed with, or pro- 
ceed'ng from, daring effrontery. 3. Bold ; spirited. 

AU-DA'CLOUS-LY, adv. In an impudent manner ; with 
excess of boldness. Shak. 

AU-DA'ICIOUS-NESS, ». The quality of being audacious ; 
impudence ; audacity. Sandys. 

AU- ACILTY, n. 1. Boldness, sometimes in a good sense ; 
daring spirit, resolution or confidence. 2. Audaciousness ; 
impudence ; in a bad sense ; implying a contempt of law 
or inoral restraint. 

AD alee n. Anthropomorphism ; or the doctrine of 
Audeus. 

AUD'I-BLE, a. [L. audibilis.] That may be heard ; per- 
ceivable by the ear ; loud enough to be heard. 

ft AUDI-BLE, 2. The object of hearing. Dict. 

AUDI-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being audible. 

AUD'I-BLY, adv. in an audible manner ; in a manner 80 a8 
to be heard. 

AUDPI-ENCE, n. 1. The act of hearing, or attending to 
sounds. 2. Admittance to a hearing ; public reception to 
an interview. 3. An auditory ; an assembly of hearers. 
—A. In the Spanish dominions, a court. 5. In England, a 
court held by the archbishop of Canterbury, on the subject 
of consecrations, elections, institutions, marriages, &&c. 

AUD1-ENCE-CHAM'BER, 1. The place of reception for a 
solemn ventas Translation of Baccalini. 

AUDI-ENCE-COURT, n. A court belonging to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, of equal authority with the arches 
court, though inferior both In dignity and antiquity. 

tAUDI-ENT, n. A hearer. Shelton. 

AUDIT, n. (L. audit.) 1. An examination of an account, 
or of accounts, with a hearing of the parties concerned. 
2. The result of such an examination ; a final account. 

AUDIT, v.t To examine and adjust an account or ac- 
counts. 

ft AUDIT, v. i. To sum yp. Arbuthnot. 

AUDIT-TIOUSE, n. An appendage to a cathedral. 

SAUD-I"'TION, a. Hearing. 

\UDI-TIVE, a. Having the power of hearing. 

AUDT-TOR, an. [L.] 1. A hearer ; one who attends to hear 
a discourse. 2. A pereon appointed and authorized to ex- 
amine aon account or accounts. 

AUMT-TOR-SHIP, ». The office of auditor. 

AUDI-TO-RY, a. That has the power of hearing ; pertain- 
ing to the sense or organs of hearing. 
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AUIYI-TO.RY, x. [L. auditorium.) 1. An audience; af 
assembly of hearers. 2. A place or apartment where dis- 
courses are delivered. 3. A bench cm which a judge aits 
to hear causes. 

AUD‘I-TREsSsS, n_ A female hearer. Afilter 

AUF, x. A fool ; a simpleton. See Oar. 

AU-GE'AN, a. Belonging to Augeas ; as, the @ugeen stable 

HUGEE, n. (D. avegear.] An instrument for boring large 

es 


AUG'ER-HOLE, xz. A hole made by an auger. 

AUGHT, (awt) n. (Sax. awiht, abt, or owiht, okwit, okt.) 
1. Any thing, indefinitely. 2. Any part, the emallest ; a 
jot or tittle. 

AU'GITE, na. [Gr. 7.) A mineral, called by Hai oz- 
ene ; often fer didn crystals, del 

AU-GIT'I€, a. Pertaining to augite ; resembling augite. 

AUG-MENT’, ».t. [Fr. augmenter.] 1. To increase; to 
enlarge in size or extent ; to swell ; to make bigger. 2@ 
To increase or swell the degree, amount or magnitude. 

AUG-MENT", v. i. To increase ; to grow larger. 

AUG'MENT, x. 1. Increase ; enlargemént by addition 
state of increase.—2. In philology, a syllable prefixed toa 
word ; or an increase of the quantity of the initial vowel. 

AUG-MENT'A-BLE, a. That may be increased ; capable 
of augmentation. Walsh’s Amer. Rev. 

AUG-MENT-A'TION, n. 1. The act of increasing, or mak 
ing larger. 2. The state of being increased or enlarged 
3. The thing added by which a thing is enlarged.—4. Ir. 
music, a doubling the value of the notes of the subject of 
a fugue or canon. 

AUG-MENT'A-TIVE, a. Having the quality or power of 
au enting. 

Ave x ae Ee n. re snet augments. 

AUG.- VT! » ppr. Increasing ; enlarging. 

AU‘GRE. See Auorr. seal 

AU GRE-HOLE, n. A hole made by an augre. Shak. 

AU‘GUR, n. (L. augur.) 1. Among the Romans, an office 
whose duty was to foretell future events by the singing 
ane: flight, and feeding of birds. 2. One who pre 
tends to foretell future events by omens. 

AU'GUR, v. i. To guess ; to conjecture by signs or omens ; 
to ge nosticate. 

AU'GUR, v. t. To predict or foretell ; as, to augur il) sue- 
cess 


AU'GU-RAL, a. [L. auguralis.] Pertaining to an augur, or 
to prediction by the appearance of birds. 

AU'GU-RATE, v. 1. To judge by augury ; to predict. War 
burton. [ Lattle used. 

AU-GU-RA'TION, n. practice of augury, or the fore- 
ee events by the chattering and flight of birds. 

AU‘GURED, pp. Conjectured ky omens ; prognosticated 

AU‘GU-RER, n. An augur. Shak. [Not legitimate.) 

AU-GO'RI-AL, a. Relating to augure. Brown. 

f AU/GU-RIZE, v. t. To augur. 

AU GUR-OUB, a. Predicting ; foretelling ; foreboding. 

AU'GU-RY, a. [L. augurium.] 1. The art or practice of 
foretelling events by the flight or chattering of birds. 
An omen ; prediction ; prognostication. 

AU-GUST’, a. [L. augustus.] Grand ; magnificent ; ma- 
ey ; impreasing awe ; inspiring reverence. 

AU'GUST, xn. The eighth month of the year, named in 
honor of the emperor Octavius Augustus. 

AU-GUST'AN, a. 1. Pertaining to dugustus ; as, the Mu- 

stan age. 2. The Sig Sac confession, drawn up at 
ugusta or Augsburg, by Luther and Melancthon, in 

1530, contains the principles of the Protestants. 

AU-GUS-TIN‘I-AN8, x. Those divines, who, from &t. Aa 

ustin, maintain that grace is effectual from its nature. 

AUD-GUST'INS, or AU-GUS-TIN'I-ANS, n. An order of 
monks, 80 called from St. Augustin. 

AU-GUST'NESS, n. Dignity of mien ; grandeur ; magnifi- 
cence. 

AUK, n. [contracted from alca } A genus of aquatic fowls, 
of the order of ansers. 

AUK'WARD. See Awxwarp. 

AU-LA‘RI-AN, 2. [L. aula.) At Ozford, the member of a 
hall, fav Sea from acollegian. Todd. 

t AULD, a. [Sax. ald.] Old. Shak. 

AU-LETTE, a. (Gr. avAnrixos.] Pertaining to ptpes, or to # 


j pi! . [Little used. 

A Vie, a. {I.. aulicus.] Pertaining to a royal court, proba 
bly confined to the German empire. 

AULN, n. [Fr. aulne.] A French measure of length ; an elt 

t AU-MAI , 0. ¢. (Fr. ematl.] To figure or variegase. 

AUM'BRY. See Amsry. 

AUME, n. A Dutch measure for Rhenish wine. 

AUNE, zn. [a contraction of aulne, ulna.}] A French clot! 
measure. 

AUNT, (ant) a. [L. amita ; qu. Fr. tante.) The sister of 
one’s father or mother, corvelative to ncphew or niece. 

t AUN'TER, n. Old word for adrenture. 

AU'RA, n. [L.] Literally, a breeze, or gentle current of 
air, but used by English writers for a stream of fine parti 
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cies flowing from a body, as effluvia, aroma, or odor ; an 
exhalation. 

AU RATE, a. A sort of pear. 

AU RATE, n. (L. aurum.] A combination of the oxyd of 

old with a base. 
,U‘RA-TED, a. Resembling gold. 
AU'RE-AT, a. [L. auratus.) Golden. Shelton. 

AU-RE'LI-A, 2. In natural Aistory, the nymph or chrysalis 
of an insect. 

AU-RE LI-AN, a. Like or pertaining to the aurelia. 

AU:RIE€, a. [from aurum.] Pertaining to gold. 

AUIRI-CLE, rn. [L. auricula.] 1. The external ear, or that 
part which is prominent from the head. 2. The auricles 
of the heart are two muscular bags, situated at the base, 
serving as diverticula for the blood, during the diastole. 

AU-RIOU-LA, x. A species of primrose, called, from the 
shape of its leaves, bear’s ear. 

AU-RICU-LAR, a. [L. auricula.] 1. Pertaining to the 
ear; within the sense of hearing ; told in the ear. 2. 
Recognized by the ear; known by the sense of hearing. 
3. Traditional ; known by report. 

AU-RI€’U-LAR-LY, adv. In a secret manner ; by way of 
whisper, or voice addressed to the ear. 

AU-RiC U-LATE, ¢ Shaped like the ear. Botany. 

AU-RICU-LA-TED a. Having ange or elongated ears. 

AU-RIFYER-OUB, a. [L. auryfer.] That yields or produces 


old. 

alcaioa, n. [L. aurea, orea, and rego.) 1. Literally, the 
director of a car, or wagon.—In astronumy, the Wagner, 
a constellation in the northern hemisphere. 2. The fuurth 
lobe of the liver; also a bandage for the sides. 

AU-RI-GA'TION, «8. [L. auriga.) The act or practice of 
driving horses harnessed to carriages. 

AU-RI-PIG-MEN’TUM. See Onpiment. 

AU'RI-SCALP, rz. [L. auris and scalpu.] An instrument to 
clean the ears. 

AU'RIST, n. [L. auris.] One skilled in disorders of the 
ear, or who professes to cure them. 

AU: ROCHS, nx. [G. urochs.} A species of ox, whose bones 
are found in gravel and alluvial soil. Jour. of Science. 

AU-RORA, an. [L. aurura.] 1. The rising light of the 
morning ; the dawn of day, or morning twilight. 2. The 
goddess of the morning, or twilight deified by fancy. 3. 
A species of crowfvot. 

Aurora boreulis, or lumen boreale ; northern twilight. This 
species of light usually appears in streams, ascending to- 
wards the zenith from a dusky line a few degrees above 
the horizon. 

AU-RO'RAL, a. Belonging to the aurora, or to the northern 
lights ; resembling the twilight. £. Goodrich. 

AU'RUM, n. Gold. 

Qurum fulminans, fulminating guld, is gold dissolved in 
aqua regia or nitro-muriatic acid, and precipitated by vol- 
atile alkali. 

AUS-CUL-TA‘TION, n. 1. The act of listening, or heark- 
ening to.—2. In medicine, a method of distinguishing dis- 
eases, particularly in the thorax, by observing the suunds 
in the part, generally by ineans of a tube applied to the 


surface. 

AU'SPI-€ATE, v. t. [L. auspicer.] 1. To give a favornble 
turnta. Burke. 2. To foreshow. 3. To begin. Burke. 
AU'SPICE, rn. (L. auspiciu:.} 1. The omens of an un- 
AU'SPI-CES, ertaking, drawn from birds; augury. 
2. Protection ; favor shown ; patronage ; influence. In 

this sense the word is generally plural, auspices. 

t AU-SPMCTAL, a. Relating to prognostics,. 

AU-SPTCLOUS, a. 1. Having omens of success, or favora- 
ble appearances 2. Prosperous ; fortunate. 3. Favora- 
ble ; kind , propitious. 

AU-SPHCTOUS-LY, ade. With favorable omens ; happily ; 

rosperously ; favorably ; propitiously. 

AU-SPT'CIOUS_NESS, x. Aatate of fair promise; prosperity. 

AUS'TER, x. [L.] The south wind. Pope. 

AU-STERE!, a. [L. axsterus.| 1. Severe ; harsh; rigid ; 
stern. 2. Sour 5 harsh ; rough to the taste. 

AU-STERE!LY, adv. Severely ; rigidly ; harshly. 

AU-STRREINESS, x. J), Severity in manners ; harshness ; 
austerity. 2. Roughness in taste. 

AU-STER'I-TY, n. [L. austeritas.) Severity of manners or 
life ; rigor; strictness ; harsh discipline. 

AUSTRAL,’a. [L. australis.] Southern ; lying or being in 
the south. 

AUS. TRAL-A‘STA, n. [austral and Asia.} A name given 
to the countries situated to the south of Asia, compre- 
hending New Holland, New Guinea, New Zealand, &c. 

Biaeiae AL-IZE, v. i. [L. auster.] To tend towards the 
south. 

AUS TRI-AN, a. Pertaining to Austria. 

AUS'TRI-AN, 2. A native of Austria. 

AUS/TRINE, a. [L. austrinus.] South ; southerly; southern. 

AUSTRO-MAN-CY, n. [from auster, and Gr. pavraa.) 
Soothsaying, or prediction of future events, from observa- 
tion of the winds. 


t AU'TAR-ECHY, a. (Gr. avrapacea, } Self-sufficiency. Coles. 
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AUT 


€ a. (Fr. euthentique.) 1. Hiving a 

AU-THEN'TI-€AL, genuine original of authority, in 
opposition to that which is false, fictitious, or counterfeit ; 
being what it purporta to be; genuine; true. 2. Of ap 

roved authority. 

AU-THEN‘TI-CAL-LY, ado. In an authentic manner; 
with the requisite or genuine auuority. 

AU-THEN’TI-€AL-NESS, 2. The quality of being auther:- 
tie ; authenticity. 

AU-THEN-TI-€ATE, v.t. To render authentic ; to give 
authority to, by the proof. 

AU-THENTI-€A-TED, pp. Rendered authentic ; having 
received the forms which prove genuineness. 

AU-THEN!TI-€A-TING, ppr. Giving authority by the 
necessary signature, seal, alttes‘ation, or other 7nd 

AU-THEN-TI-CA'TION, n. The act of authenticating ; the 

iving of ad J by the necessary forinalities. 

AU-THEN‘TI€-LY, adv. After an authentic manter. 

AU-THEN-TICILTY, n. Genuineness ; the quality of being 
of genuine original. 

AU-THEN'TI€-NESS, ». Authenticity. [Rarely used.] 


AU'THOR, x. [L. auctor; Fr. auteur ; Sp. autor; It. ou 
aia 1, One who produces, creates, or brings into being. 
2 The beginner, former, or first mover of any thing ; 
hence, the efficient cause of a thing. It is appropriately 
apptes to one who composes or writes a book, ur original 
work, 

t AU'THOR, v. t. To occasion ; to effect. 

AU'THOR-ESS, n. A female author. 

AU-THOR'-TA-TIVE, a. 1. Having due authority. 2 
Having an air of authority ; positive ; peremptory. 

AU-THORI-TA-TIVE-LY, adv. in an authoritative man- 
ner ;, with due authority. 

AU-THOR'I-TA-TIVE-NESS, a. The quality of being au- 
thoritative ; an acting by authority, 

AU-THOR'LTY, 2. [L. auctoritas.] 1. Legal power, or a 
right to command or to act; power; nuie;sway. 2. The 
power derived from opinion, respect or esteem ; influence 
of character or office ; credit. 3. Testimony ; witness ; 
or the person whi testifies. 4. Weight of testimony ; 
credibility. 5. Weight of character ; respectability , dig- 
nity. 6. Warrant; order; permission. 7. Precedents, 
decisions of a court, officia' declarations, reapectable 
opinions and sayings, also the buoks that contain them 
8. Government ; the persons or the body exercising pow- 
er or command. 

AU-THOR-I-ZA'TION, x. The act of giving authority, or 
eee) power ; establishment by sae 

AU’THOR-IZE, v. t. (Fr. autorizer.] 1. To give authority, 
warrant or legal power to, to give a right to act ; tu em- 

wer. 2. To give authority, credit or reputation to 3 
o juatify ; to support as right. 

AU'TH¢ IR-IZED, pp. Warranted by right; supported by 

authority ; derive 


ne pore or authority. 

AU'THOR.-I-ZING, ppr. Giving authority to, or legal pow- 
er, credit, or permixsion. 

t AUITHOR-LESS, a. Without authority. Sir E. Sackville. 

AU/‘THOR-SHIP, a. The quality or state of being an authur. 
Shaftesbury. 

AU-TO-BI-OG/RA-PHY, xn. (Gr. avuros, and biography.) 
Biography or memoirs of one’s life written by himself, 

alsh. 

AU-TOCH'THON, x. [Gr.] One who rises or grows out of 
the earth. 

AU-TOEC'RA-SY, n. (Gr. autos and xparos.] Independent 
Boroe supreme, uncontrolled authority. 

AU'TO-ERAT, AU'TO-ERA-TER, or AU'TO-ERA-TOR, 
n. An absolute prince or sovereign ; a tithe assumed by 
the emperors of Russia. 

AU-TO-CRATHE, a. Pertaining to autocracy ; abso- 

AU-TO-€RATII-CAL, § lute. 

AU'TO-€RA-TRIX, n. A female absolute sovercign. 

AUTO DA FE. [Port. act of faith.) 1. In -ne Romish 
church, a solemn day held by the Inquisition, for the pun- 
ishment of heretics. [Span. Auto de fr.] 2. A sentence 
given by the Inquisition, and read to a criminal, or he- 
retic. 3. The session of the court of Inquisitiun. 

t AU-TO-GE'NE-AL, a. (Gr. avroyevns.] Relf-begotten. 

AU'TO-GRAPH, or AU-TOGRA-PHY, n. [Gr. wros and 
yoagn.] A person’s own hand-writing ; an original man- 


uscript. 
AU-TOG'RA-PHAL, a. Of the particular hand-writing of a 


rson. 

AU-To-GRAPANE a. Pertaining to an autograph, or 

AU TO-GRAPIII-GAL, one’s own hand-writing. 

ery oe data n. A mineral, called by Hatly, spinelie 
tencrisvere. 

t AU-TOM'A-TAL, a. Automatical ; antomatous. 

AU'TO-MATH, 2. (Gr. avros and pavOurw.] (ne who is 
self-taught. Young. 

AU-TOMAT TE, {e. 1. Belonging to an aut maton 

AU-TO-MATU-€AL, having the power of moving 


AU-THEN'TI 


from legal or proper authurity ; hav- 
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feet mechanical: 2. Not voluntary ; not depending on 

will. 

AU-TOM‘A-TON, a. [Gy. avropares.| A self-moving ma- 
chine, or one which stioves by as Ee ee . 

A’ -TOM'A-TOUs, ¢. Having in iteelf the power of mo- 


tion. 

AU-TON'‘O-MOUS8, a. Independent in goverment ; having 
the right of self-government. Afitfor | . 

AU-TON'O-MY, x. [Gr. avros and voyos.] The power or 
right of self-government. 

AU'TOP-8Y, x. {Gr. avroyea.] Personal observation ; ocu- 
larview. |dutopsy and its derivatives are rarely used.) 

AU-TOFP'TI-CAL, a. Seen with one’s own eyes. 

AU-TOP'TI-CAL-LY, advo. By means of ocular view, or 
one’s own observation. Brown. 

t AU-TO S€HED-I-AS'TI-CAL, a. H ; slight. Martin. 

AU'TUMN, (aw‘tum) n. [L. autumnus. The third season 
of the year, or the season between summer and winter. 
Astrunomically, it begins at the equinox. when the sun 
enters libra, and ends at the winter solstice ; but, in popz- 
aoe language, autumn comprises September, October, and 

c vember. 

AU-TUM'NAL, «a. Belonging to autumn; produced or 
gathered in autumn. 

AU-TUM'NAL, a. A plant that flowers in autumn. 

fAU-TUM-NLTY, 2. The season of autumn Hall. 

AUX-ESI8, n. (Gr. avtnots.) In rhetoric, a figure by 
which any thing is magnified too much. 

AUX-ET‘I€, a: Amplifying ; increasing. Hatch. 

AUX-IL‘TAR, or AUX-IL'TA-RY, a. [L. auzisaris.}] Help- 
ing 5 nee assisting ; subsidiary. 

AUX.-IL'IA- 1ES, n. plu. Foreign troops in the service of 
nations at war. 

AUX-IL‘IA-RY, x. 1. A helper ; an assistant ; a confederate. 
—2, In mar, @ verb which helps to farm the modes 
and tenses of cther verbe; as, have, be, may, can, do, 
must, shall, and will. . 

| RIDA Tn n. Help. Dict. 

AUX-IL‘IA-TO-RY, a. Assisting. Sir E. Sandys. 

A-VAIL’, v.t. [Fr. valoir.] 1. To profit one’s self; to turn 
to advantage ; followed by the pronouns myself, thyself, 
himself, &c. 2 To assist or profit; to effect the object, 
or bring to a successful issue. 

A-VAIIL./, v. i. To be of use, or advantage ; to answer the 


purpose. 

A VAIL‘, n. Profit; advantage towards success ; benefit. 

A-VAIL/A-BLE, a. 1]. Profitable ; advantageous ; having 
efficacy. 2. Having sufficient power, force, or efficacy, 
for the object ; valid. 

A-VAIL/A-BLE-NESS, . 1. Power or efficacy, in pro- 
moting an end in view. 2. Competent power ; legal 
foree ; validity. 

A-VAIL!A-BL , ado. Powerfully ; profitably ; advantage- 
ously ; validly ; efficaciously. ; 

A-VAIL‘ING, ppr. Turning to profit; using to advantage 
or effect. 

A-VAIL'MENT, 2. Profit; efficacy ; successful issue. 

Little used.) 

A-VAILS', n. piu. Profits or proceeds. I[t is used in New 

England for the proceeds of goods sold, or for rents, 


issues, or profits. P 
AV-A-LANCHE/, n. [Fr.] A snow-slip ; a vast body of 
AV-A-LANGE;, snow sliding down a mountain. 
tA-VALE’, o. ¢. [Fr. avaler.] To let fall; to depress. 
Spenser. 
A-VALE’, ». i. To sink. ini 
A-VANT’, n. The front of an army. See Van. 
A-VANT'-COU-RIER, n. [Fr.] One who is despatched 
before the rest, to notify their approach. 
* A-VANT’-GUARD, n. The van or advanced body of an 


army. 

A-VANT'U-RINE, n. A variety of quartz rock. 

AV A-RICE, n. [I.. araritia.] An inordinate desire of gain- 
ing and ing wealth ; covetousness. Shak. 

AV-A-RI'/'ClOUS, a. Covetous ; greedy of gain. 

AV-A-RI'CIOUS-LY, adv. Covetously ; with inordinate 
desire of gaining wealth. Goldsmith. 

AV-A-RI'CIOUS_N ESS, n. The quality of being avaricious ; 
insatinble ion for propeley 

7 AV'A-ROUS, a. Covetous. Gower. 

A-VAST", ercl. (Ger. basta.) In seamen’s language, cease ; 
stop ; stay. 

t A-VAUNCEMENT, n. Advancement. Bale. 

A-VAUNT’', eccl. (W. ibant.] Begone ; depart ; a word of 
contempt or abhorrence. 

*A-VAUNT' v. t. (It. arantare.] To boast. Abp. Cranmer. 
A-VAUNT’, v. i. To come before ; to advance. Spenser. 
A-VAUNT', 

{ A-VAUNTYANCE, n. Bonsting. Chaucer. 

*A-VAUNT'RY, 

A'VF. MA-RY, n. [from the first words of Gabriel’s ealuta- 
tion to the Virgin Mary ; L. ave, hail.] A form of devo- 
tion in the Romish church. 
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A/VE, n. (L. ave.] An address to the Virgin Mary ; an ab- 
breviation of the @ve Maria, or Ave Mury. 

tA-VEL!, v.t. [L. avello.] To pull away. Brown. 

AV-E-NA‘CEOUS, a. [L. avenaceus.] Belonging to, uv 

king of the nature of oats. 

AV'E-NAGE, n. [Fr:] A certain quantity of oats paid by a 
tenaut to a landlord in lieu of rent or other duty. a 

AV'EN-ER, or AV/EN-OR, ». [Norm. Fr.] In English 
feudal lam, an officer of the king’s stable, whose duty was 
to provide oats. 

A-VENGE,, (a-venj') v.t. (Fr. venger.] 1. To take satis 
faction for an injury by punishing the injuring party. 2 
To revenge. 3. In the passive form, this verb signifies to 
have or receive just satisfaction, by the punishment of the 
offender. 

A-VENGE, n. Revenge. Spenser. 

VA rsa He ert 
-VENG‘ED, (a-venjd') pp. Satisfied by the punishment of 
the offender ; vindicated : punished.” - 

A-VENGE/MENT, n. Vengeance ; punishment ; the act of 
taking satisfaction for an injury, by inflicting pain or evil 
on the offender ; revenge. 

A-VENG’ER, x. One who avenges or vindicates ; a vindi- 
cator ; a revenger. 

A-VENG'ER-ESS, ». A female avenger. Spenser. 

A-VENGI/ING, ppr. Executing vengeance ; taking satistae- 
tion for an injury ; vindicating. 

AV'ENS, n. The herb bennet. .Miller. 

AVIEN-TIN E, a. Pertaining to Mons Aventinus, : 

A-VEN‘TURE, an, [Fr. arenture.] A mischance causing a 

rson’s death without felony. 

AV'E-NUE, n. [Fr.] 1. A € ; & Way or opening for 
entrance intoa place. 2. An alley, or walk in a garden, 
planted with trees, and leading to a house, gate, woud, 
&c. 3. A wide street. 

A-VER', v.t. [Fr. averer.] To affirm with confidence ; to 
declare in a positive manner. Prior. : ; 

AV'ER-AGE, n._ 1. In commerce, a contribution to a general 
lows. When, for the safety of a ship in distress, any de- 
struction of property is incurred, either by cutting away 
the masts, throwing goods overboard, or other means, al 
persons who have goods on board, or property in the ship, 
contribute to the loss according to their average, that is 
the goods cf each on board. 2. A mean proportion, medi 
sum, Or quantity, made out of unequal sums or quantities. 
3. A small duty payable by the shippers of goods to the 
master of the ship, over and above the freight, for his 
care of the | pr eee In England, the breaking up of 
cornfields, eddish, or roughings.—Upon, or on an aver- 
axe, is taking the mean of unequal numbers or quanti- 


ies, 

AV’'ER-AGE, a. Medial ; containing a mean proportion 
Price. Beddoes. : . 

AV'ER-AGE, v.¢. 
quantities ; to reduce to a medium. 

A ‘ER-AGE, v.t To form a mean or medial sum or quan- 


tity. 

AVIER-AGED, pp. Reduced or formed into a mean prnpor- 
tion. Jefferson. 

AV'ER-A-GING, ppr. Forming a mean proportion out of 
unequal sums or quantities. 

A-VER'MENT, n. 1. Affirmation ; positive assertion ; the 
act of averring. 2. Verification ; establishment by evi-— 
dence.—3. In pleading, an offer of either party to justify 
cr prove what he alledges. 

A-VER'NAT, n. A sort of grape. 4h. 

A-VER'NL-AN, a. Pertaining to Avernys, a lake of Cam. 

nia, in Italy. : 

AV'ER-PEN-NY, 2. Money paid towards the king’s car- 
riages by land, instead of service by the beasts in kind. 


Burn. 

A-VER/RED, (a-verd') pp. Affirmed ; laid with an aver 
ment. 

A-VER’RING, ppr. Affirming ; declaring positively ; offer- 
ee justify or verify. 

A-VER‘RO.-IST, x. One of a sect of peripatetic philosophers 
so denominated from 4verroes. 

AV-ER-RUNC/ATE, v.t. [L. averrunco.] To root ap; to 
acrape or tenr away by the roots. 

AV-ER-RUN-CA‘TION, n. The act of tearing up or raking 
away by the roots. 

AV-ER-SA'TION, n. [L. aversor.] A tuming from with 
disgust or dislike ; aversion; hatred; @isinclination. It 
is nearly superseded by arersion. 

A-VERSE’, (a-vers') a. 1. Disliking ; unwilling ; having 
@ repugnance of mind. 2. Unfavorable ; indispused ; 
malign. Dryden. This word and its derivatives ought tc 
be followed by to, and never by Di 

A-VERSE'LY, (a-vers'ly) adv. With repugnance ; unwil 
Hingly. Brown. 

A-VERSE'NESS, (a-vers'nes) n. Opposition of mind ; dis 
like ; unwillingness ; backwardness. 

A-VERSION, n. [Fr. aversion.] 1. Opposition or re 
pugnance of mind; disike, disinclination ; reluctance , 


To find the mean of unequal sums or 
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AVO 
hawed. 2 or contrariety of natere. 3. The 
eause Of dislike. 
A-VERT", v.t. [L averto.] 1. To tarn from; to turn off 


or away. 2. To keep off, divert, or prevent. 3. To 
cause to dislike. Hooker. 
A-VEKT’, v.1. Totarn away. Thomsen. 
A-VERT'ER, =. One that turns away ; that which turns 
away. 
A-VERTANG, ppr. Turning from ; turning away. 
B'V1-A-RBY, ». [L. azicriam.} A bird cage ; an inclosure 
for keeping birds confined. 
A-VID 1-OU8S-LY, adv. Eagerly ; with gresdiness. 
A-VIDI-TY, ». [L. aviditas.}] 1. Greed:ness ; streng ap- 


2. Eagerness ; intenseness of desire. 
AV-I-GX'TO, or AV-O-G4'DO, a. The Persea, or alligator- 


-VILE’, v.t. [ Fr. avilir.] Tod iate. Ben Jonson. 
A-VISE/, or t A-VISO, xn. [Fr. avis.) Advice , intelli- 
ence. 
-VISE’, ». i. To consider. Spenser. 
A-VISE MENT, n. Advisement. See Anvicg and Apvisr. 
¢t AV'I-TUUS, «. a avitus.} Ancient. 
¢t A-VIZE’, v. t. To counsel ; to consider. Spenser. 
AV-O-€4'DO, a. (Sp. ‘The name of a tree. See Avioato. 
¢ AV'U-CATE, v.t. |L. avuco.) ‘To call off, or away. 


Boyle. 
AV-O-€4'TION , x. 1. The act of calling aside, or diverting 
some employment. 2. The business which culls 
aside. The word is generally used for the smaller affairs 
of life, er occasienal calla which summon a person to 
‘eave his ordinary or principal business. The use of this 
word for vocation ts very improper. 

¢t A-VOCA-TIVE, a. Calling off. 

A-VOID, v.t. [Fr. vuider, or vider.} 1. Toshyn; tokeep 
at a distance from ; that is, literally, to go or be wide 
from. 2. Toshift off, or clear o@. 3. To quit; to evac- 
uate; to shun by leaving. 4. To escape. 5. To emit or 
throw out. 6. To make void ; to annw or vacate. 

A-VOID, v.i. 1. To retire; to withdraw. 2. To become 
void, vacant, or em 

A-VOIDA-BLE, a. 
tance, shunned, or escaped. 
liable to be annulled. 

A-VUID/ANCE, n. 1. The act of avoiding, or shunning. 2. 
the act of vacating, or the state of being vacant. 3. The 
act of annulling. 4. The course by which any thing is 
curried off. 

A-VOIIDYED, pp. Shunned ; evaded ; made void ; ejected. 

A-VOIDER, x. 1. One who avoids, sliuns, or escapes. 2. 
The person who carries any thing away ; the vessel in 
which things are carried away. 

A-VOIDING, ppr. Shunning ; escaping ; keeping at a dis- 
tance ; ejecting ; evacuating ; making void, or vacant. 

A-VOID/LESS, a. Thats cannot be avoided; inevitable. 


den. 

AV-OIR-DU-POIB’, wn. [Fr. avoir du poids.] A weight, of 
which a pound con 16 ounces. Its proportion to a 
pau Troy, is as 17 to 14. This is the weight for the 
arge 


MY phat may be avoided, left at a dis- 
2. That may be vacated ; 


r and coarser commodities. 

{ A-VOKE’, v.t. [L. arecu.] ‘l'o call back. Cockeram. 

AV-O-LA'TION, 2. [1a arvlo,] ‘The act of flying away ; 
flight ; escape. [Little uscd. ] 

AV! SET, n. In ornithology, a species of fowls, ar- 

AV-O-SET'TA,§ ranged under the genus recurmrostra. 

A-VOUCH’, c.t. (Norm. voucker.] 1. To affirm ; to de- 
clare or assert with positiveness. 2. To produce or call 
in; to affirm in favor of, maintain or support. 3. To 
maintain, vindicate, or justify. Shak. 

A-VOUCH’, 2. Evidence ; testimony ; declaration. Skak. 

Little used. 

A-VOUCH'A-BLE, a. That may be avouched. | Litt/e used. } 

A-VOUCHI'ED, (a-voucht’) pp. Affirmed ; maintained ; 
called in to support. 

A-VOUCH'‘ER, x. One who avouches. 

A-VOUCH‘ING, ppr. Affirming ; calling in to maintain ; 


ort Fe 
4-VOUCH MENT, 2». Declaration ; the act of avouching 


Shak. 

A-VOW', v. t. (Fr. avouer.] To declare openty ; to own, 
acknowledge, or confess frankly. 

¢ A-VOW!, xn. A vow or determination. Gower. 

A-VOW'!A-BLE, o. That may be avowed, or openly ac- 
knowledged with confidence. Dunne. 

A-VOW'AL, n. An open deciaration ; frank acknowledg- 
ment. Finme. 

A-VOW/ANT, n. The defendant in repievin, who avows 
the distress of the goods, and justifies the taking. Cowel. 

A-VOW'ED, (a-vowd') pp. Openly declared ; owned ; 
frankly acknowledged. 

A-VOW:-ED-LY, ade. In an open manner; with frank 
acknowledgment. 

¢ A-VOW'EE, a. Sometimes used for adcorvree, the person 
who his a right to prevent to a benefice, the patron. 
Cowel. See ADvowson. ; 


> 
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A-VOW’'ER, r. One who avows, owns, or asserts. 

A VOWING, er. Openly declaring ; frankly acknowledg- 

ng ; justifying. 

A-VOW'RY, n. In law, the act of the distrainer of goods 
who, in an action of replevin, avows and justifies thé 
taking ; the act of maintaining the right to distrain, by 
the distrainer, or defendant in replevin. Blackstone. 

t A-VOW'SAL, x. A confession. Dict. 

A-VOW'TRY. See Avvowtnry. 

Ne eee a. sss or pulled off. Stenstone. 

- R. - aculsto.}) A or ae2ud 
der; a rending of vivlent seoran ang piceiieiaas 

A-WAIT!, 0... Literally, to remain, hold, or stay 1. To 
wait dad, to look for, or expect. 2. To be in store fur; 


to attend ; to be ready for. 
A-W AIT’, 2. Ambush ; in a state of waiting for. Spenser. 
A-WAITNG, por. Waiting for ; looking for ; expecting ; 
cig cae or in store for. 
A-WA 


BE’, ov. t. ; pret. awoke, awaked ; pp. awaked, ee 

rewecan, wacian, or weccan.} 1. To rouse from sleep. 
g. To excite from a state resembling sleep, as frum death, 
or inaction ; to put into action, or new life. 

A-WAKE’, v. i. 1. To cease to aleep ; tocome from a state of 
natural sleep. 2. To bestir, revive, or rouse fruin a state 
of inaction ; to be invigorated with new life. 3. Tu rouse 
froma spiritual sleep. 4. To rise from the dead. Jub, xiv. 

A-WAKE/, a. Not sleeping ; in a state of vigilance of 


action. 

gers (a-wi‘kn) v. t. and vo. & The same with 
GreaKke, 

A-WA'KENED, pp. Roused from sleep, in a natural or 
moral sense. 

A-WA‘KEN-ER, 2. He or that which awakens. 

A-WA‘KEN-ING, ws. A revival of religion, or more general 
attention to religion than usual, 

A-WARD’, v.t. [Scot. warde.] To adjudge; to give by 
sentence or judicial determination ; to assign by sentence. 

As v.t To judge ; to e; to make an 
award. 

A-WARD!, n. The judgment, or determination of arbius- 
tors ; fudgment ; sentence. 

A-WARDED, pp. Adjudged, or given by judicial sentence, 
or by the decision of arbitrators. 

A-WARD'ER, n. One that awards, or assigns by sentence 
or judicial determination ; a judge. 

A-WARD ING, ppr. Adjadging ; assigning by judicial) sen- 
tence ; determining. 

A-WARE/, a. [Sax. gewarian.] Watchful ; vigilant ; guard- 
ed ; but more strictly, in modern usage, apprised ; expect- 
ne an event from information, or probabilty. 

A-W ARE, v. i. To beware ; to be cautious. Milton. 

A-WARN i v.t. To warn, which see. Spenser. 

A-WATCHA, n. A bird of Kamtchatka, 

A-WAY!, ado. (Bax. aweg.) 1. Absent ; at a distance. 2. 
it ls much used with words signifying moving, or keine 
from ; a, go atcay, send array, run array, &c. 3. an 
exclamation, it is a command or invitation to depart ; 
array, that is, be gone, or let us go. ** Airay with him,’ 
take him arcay. 4. Aiay with has a peculiar signification 
in the phrase, **] cannot away with it.”’ fsa. i. The 
sense is, ‘* I cannot bear, or endure it.’’ 

A ANN ARD: adv. (Sax. aweg weard.] Turned aside. 

ower. 

AWE, (aw) n. (Dan. ave} 1. Fear mingled with admira- 
tion or reverence ; reverential fear. 2. Fear; dread in- 
epited by something great or terrific. 

AWE, v. t. To strike with fear and reverence ; to influence 
by fear, terror, or respect. 

A-WEA‘RY, a. Weary, which see. Shak. 

A-WEATHER, adv. On the weather-side, or towards the 
wind ; as, the helm is aweather ; op to alee. Mar. 
Thiet. 

AWE'BAND, n. A check. Dict. 

AWE/-COM-MANDING, a. Striking with awe. 

AW'ED, (awd) pp. Struck with fear ; influenced by fear or 


reverence. 
A-WEIGH/, (a-wa') adv. Atrip. The anchor is avrcigh, when 
it is just drawn ont of the grouna, and hangs perpendicular. 
AWE -IN-SPIRIING, a. Impressing with awe. Bp. Fiudart. 
AWE/-8STRUEK, a. Impressed or struck with awe. 
AWFUL, a. 1. That strikes with awe, that fille witt: 
found reverence. 2, That fills with terror and dread 
. Struck with awe ; scrapuious. 
t AW'FUL-EYED, a. Having eyes exciting awe. 
AW'FUL-LY, adv. In a mnanner to fill with awe ; tna rev 
“erential manner. 
AW'FUL-NERS, x. 1. The quality of striking with awe, 
“or with reverence ; solemnity. %. The state of being 
struck with awe. 
t A-WHAPE,, (a-whap’) v. t. [W. ewapiew.] To strike ; to 
ecafhund. Spenser. 
t A-WHEELS’, adv. On wheels. Ben Jonson. 
A-WHILE’, adv. A spacn of time ; for some time ; fir 8 
dhort time. 


a) 


AZ) 


pr A-WHIT', ade A jot; atittle. Bp. Hall. 
AWK, a. 1. Odd ; out of order. LF 'xtrange. 2. Clumsy 
in performance, or manpers; anbandy , not dextrous. 


Vulvar 4 . ae 

KWA D, a. 1 Wanting dexterity in the use of the 
hands or of instruments ; unready ; not dextrous , bun- 
gling , untoward. Dryden. 2. inelegant, unpolite ; up- 
graceful in manners ; clumsy ; unnatural, bad. Shak. 

AWK WARKD-LY, adv. Cluinsily ; in a rude or bungling 
manner ; inelegantly ; badly. 

AWK WARKD-NESS, a. Clumsiness ; ungracefulness in 
inanners ; want of dexterity in the use of the hands or 
instruments. ; 

AWL, ». (Sax. al; Ger. atl.) An iron instrument for 

iereing small holes ir leather. 

AWILESS, a. 1, Wanting reverence ; void of respectful fear. 

2. Wanting the power of causing reverence , bot exciting 


awe. 

AW L/WORT, nz. The popular name of the subularia aquat- 
ica, or rough-leaved ulyssum. ; 
AWM, or AUM, n. (D. aam: G.ahkm.) A Dutch liquid 

measure, equal to the English tierce. 

AWN, xn. [Sw. ayae.] ‘The beard of corn, or grass, as it is 
usually understuod. But, techmcaliy, a stender, sharp 
process, issuing from the chatf or glume in corn and 

rasses. 

ARENING n. (Goth. Aulyan.] 1. A cover of canvas, usu- 
ally a sail or tarpanling, spread over a boat or ship's deck 
to shelter from the sun's rays the othcers uid crew, an 

reserve the decks. 2, That part of the poop deck which 
continued forward beyond the bulk-head of the cabin. 
Mar, Dict. 

AWN’‘LESS, a. Without awn or beard. 

AWN’Y, a. Having awns ; full of beard 

A-WOKE!, The preterit of awake. 

t A-WORKK!, adc. [Sax. yewearcun.} At work ; ina state of 
kabor or attion. SAak. ; 

A-WORKK‘ING, ade. At work; into a state of working or 
action. /lubbard’s Tale. 

Q-WKY’, (ari) a. or adv. (Dan. orider.) |. Turmed or 
twisted towards one side ; nut in a straight or true direc- 
tion, or position , asquint , with oblique vision.—2. Ina 
fururative sense, turned aside from the line of truth, or 
right reason ; perverse or perversely. -Wutun. 

AXE, (n. [improperly written ure. Sax. ez, eaz, ase.) An 
» § instrument, usually of iron, for bewing tunber, 

and chopping worl. 

AX-A-YA'CAT, a2. A fly in Mexico. 

AXE/STONE, 2a. A mineral, a subspecies of jade, les« 

AX’S'TONE, hard than nephrite. 

AX‘HEAD, a. The head of the axe. 

AX/-FORM, a. [L. azus and furma.] In the form of an 
Axis, Ancyc. 

AX'IL, a. [L. azilla.J 1. The armpit; a cavity under the 
upper part of the arm or shoulder.—2. In dvtany, the 
space or angle formed by a branch with the stein, or by a 
leaf with the stem or branch. 

AX'IL-LAR, a. Pertaining to the armpit, or to the axil 

AX'L-LA-RY, of plants. Arsillary leaves are those 


which proceed from the angle formed by the stem and 
branch. 


AX'I-NITE, ». A mineral. 

AX-I-NOM/AN-CY, n. (Gr. akevn and parresa.] Among 
the ancients, a species of divination, by means of an axe or 
hatchet. 

AXIOM, ». [Gr. afiwya.} 1. A self-evident trmth, or o 
proposition whose truth is so evident at first sight, that no 
saree of reasoning or demonstration can make it plainer. 

. An established principie in some art or science. 

AX-TO-MAT“LE, a. Pertaining to an axiom ; having 

AX-10 MAT'LEAL, the nature of selfevident truths. 

AXIS, a.; plw. Axes. [1..] 1. The straight line, real or 
imaginary, passing through a body, on which it revolves, 
or may revolve.—2. In geometry, a straight Mine ina plain 
figure, about which it revolves to produce o sold. 

AX‘LE, (ak/al) jn. [Nax. wz, and tree.) A piece 

AX'LE-TREE, (ak’sl-tr3) {of timber, or bar of iron, fitted 
for insertion tp the hobs or naves of wheels, on which the 
wheels turn. 

re LOTE, n. A water lizard found in the Mexican 

e 

ayy adv. [G. D. Dan. Sw. ja, pron. ye: Fr. mi.) Yea, 

AYE, yea, & word expressing assent, or an affirmative 
answer to a question. 

AYE, adv. j= ac,a,oraia.] Alwnya; forever; con- 
tinually ; for an indefinite time ; used in poetry. 

ft AY'-GREEN, rv. Houseleek. Dict. 

AYLE, a. In law, a grandfather. 

AV-RY. See Aznix. 

AZ'!A-ROLE, nr. [Fr. 

AZ/E-RIT, AZ-F-RY 


- 


A species of thorn. 

A, or AZ-E-RIRA, 2. A species 

of plum, or prunus. Fam. of Plants. 

AZIMUTH, nw. 1. In astronomy, an arch of the horizon 
intercepted between the meridian of the place and the 


BAB 


azinuith, or vertical circle, passing through the centre of 
the object.—2. -uavacteral uzeauta, an arch of the bor 
ton, intercepted between the azunuth, or vertical circle, 
passing through the centre of any heavenly body, and the 
inaguetic meridian.—J. Aceiuth compass, AY instrument 
for finding either the magnetic azunuth or amplitude of 
a heavenly object.—A. diwuth deal, a dial whose stile os 
ghomou is at nght angles to the plane of the horzon.—s. 
Azimuths, or vertical circles, are great circles intersecting 
each other in the zenith and nadis, and culting the buri- 
zon at right angles. 


A-ZOTE',a. [Gr. a and ewn or Gwrixos.] A species of gas, 


caHed also mephitse air, and atinuspheric mephctes, on ac- 
count of ite fatal effects upon annual life. 


tA“ZuTH, x. 1. Among alchunets, the first principle of 


inetals; the mercury of metals, a universal medieine. 
Ash. 2 ‘The liquor af sublimated quicksilver; brasa. 

A-ZOTUC, a. Pertainiig to azote ; fatal to animal life. 

AZ'U-TITTE, n. A sult formed by a combination of the prot- 
oxyd of azote, or nitrous oxyd, with an alkali. 

*AZURE, (azh'-uri a. (Fr. acer i Sp. azul, or azur; Tt. 
aziurru.| Of asky-blue ; resembling the clear blue color of 
the sky. 

* AZ'URE, (azii’-ur) x. 1. The fine blue cotor of the sky 
2. ‘The sky, or azure vault of heaven.—3. In Aeraldry, a 
blue color in coats of all persons under the degree of baron. 
Junes. 

AZ'URL, cv. t. To eolor blue. 

AZ'URED, (azh!-ured) a. Colored azure ; being of an azure 
color. Sidney. = 

AG a NES n. Another name of the lazulite. 

. a best > 

AZ URN, (azh!aum) a, Of a blue color. Milton. [ Little used.} 

tAZ'Y ME, x. Unleavened bread, 

AZ'Y-MITE, 2. In church history, Atymites are Christians 
who adminsster the eucharist with unleavened bread. 

AZ/Y-MOUS, a. [Gr.a and Qupn.] Unteavened; unfer 

mented ; as sea-biscuit. 


B. 


B is the second letter, and the fin articuintion, or conse 
nant, in the English, as in the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 

and most other alphabets. [tis a mufe and a labal, be- 
ing formed by pressing the whole length of the lips to- 
gether, asin pronouncing ¢d. ‘Tbe Greek B is always pro- 
nounced like the English V, and the Russian B core 
sponds with the Greek. 

BAA, (ba) wm. The cry of appropriate bleating of sheep. 

BAA, v. i. To cry or bleat as sheep. 

BA‘TAL, x. An idol among the ancient Chaldeans and Syri 
ans, representing the sun. 

BAB'RLE, v.8. (0. dabbelen.] tL. To utter words imper- 
fectly or indistinctly, as children. 2. To talk idly or trra- 

tionally ; to tak thoughtlessty. 3. To talk much; to 

prate ; henee, to tell secrets. Shuk. 4. To utter sounds 
frequently, incessantly, or indistinetly. 

BAL'BLE, c. ¢. To prate ; to utter, 

BABKLE, n. Idle talk ; senseless prattie. Shak. 

BAB BLE-MENT, n. Idle talk ; senseless prate ; unmean- 
ing words. VMilton. 

BAL BLER, a. An idle talker; an irrational prattler, a 
teller of secrets. 

BAR BLING, ppr. 1. Talking idly , telling secrets. 2. 
Uttering a succession of murmuring sounds. 4%. In hurt- 
inw, bobbing is when the hounds are too busy after they 
have found a good scent. 

BABBLING, n. Foolish talk. 1 7¥m. vi. 

BABE, ». [Ger. buble; Ir. baban.] An mfant: a young 
child of either sex. 

BA BEL, a. [Heb.] Confision , disorder. 

BA/BE-RY, n. Finery to please a child. Sidney. 

BA'BISH, a. Like a babe ; childish. Ascham. 

BA' BISH-LY, adr. Childishly. 

BAB-OON', a. [Fr. babuvin.] A inonkey of the largest spe 
cies. 

BA'BY, a. Like a young child ; pertaining to an infant. 

BA'BY, n. I. An infant or young child ot elther rex ; a babe ; 
[used in familiar language.| 2. A small image in form 
of an tnfant, for girls to play with ; a doll, 

BA'BY, v. t. To treat like a young child. Young. 

BA'BY-HOOD, 2. The atate of heing a baby. Ash. 

BA'BY-HOUBSE, ». A place for children’s dolls and babies 

BA'BY-ISH, a. Childish. Bale. 

BAB-Y-LONL-AN, or BAB-Y-LOYNISH, a. 1. Pertaining 
to Rabylon. 2. Like the language of Babe) ; mixed ; can- 


od. 
BAB-Y-LO'NI-AN, n. An inhabitant of Babylonia.—In en 
cient writers, an astrologer. 


————— eee" 
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BAB- Y-LON'I6 &. 1. Pertaining to Babylon, or made 
BAB-Y-LON'I-CAL there. 2. Tumultuous ; disorderly. 
BAB-Y-LONN€8, 2 pla. The title of a fragment of the his- 
tory of the world, composed by Kerosus, a priest of Baby- 
lon 
BAB-Y-ROUSRA, n_ In zoology, the Indian hog, a native 
uf Celebes and of Buero. 
BA'BY-SHIP, x. lafancy ; childhood. 
AG, or BACK, a. [D. bak, a bow! or cistern.) J}. In rav- 
gation, a ferry-boat or praam.—®2. In bre:ming, a large flat 
tub, or vessel, in which wort is cooled before buling ; 
hence called a eseler.—3. in distilleries, a vessel into 
which the liquor to be fermented is pumped, from the 
cooler, in order to be worked with the yeast. 
BAC'CA, 2. [L.] In butany, a berry. 
BAC-CA-LAU'IRE-ATE, a. The degree of bachelor of 


arts. 
BAt-€A-TED, a. [L. vag Set or adorned with 
aris ; having many berries. [ Little used.} 

BAt CHA-NAL, or BA€-CHA-NA-LI-AN, 2. [from Bac- 
chus, Gr. Baxyos.] One who indulges in drunken revels ; 
a drunkard. 

BAC CHA-NAL, eo Reveling in intemperate drink- 

BAC-CHA-NA'LI-AN,§ ing ; riotous ; noisy. 

BAC-CHA-NA'LI- 1N,a. Pertaining to reveling and drunk- 


ennesa 

BAC‘'CHA-NALS, x. plu. Dranken feasts; the revels of 
bacchanaliana.—in antiquity, feasts in honor of Bacchus. 

BACCEHANT H ; . 

BAC-CHANTE, n. He who lives like Bacchus. 

BAC'CHI-CAL, of BAOCIIIE, 7. 1. Jovint; drnken ; 
mad with intoxication. 2. Relating to Bacchus, the god 
of wine. 

BACEHI-US, a. In ancient poetry, a foot composed of a 
short syJlable and two lung onea. 

BAt‘€CHUS-BOLE, x. A flower. .Vortimer. 

BAC-CIF ER-OUS, a. [L. bacciser.) ‘That produces berries. 

BACCIV-OR-OU8, a [L. bacva and vero.) Eating or sub- 
sisting on berries. 

BACH'E-LOR, a. (Fr. backelier ; Sp. bachiller.) 1. A man 
who has not been married. 2. A person who has taken 
the first de in the libera] arts and eciences. 3. A 
knight of the lowest order, or, more correctly, a young 
knight, styled a knight backclor. 

BACH'E-LOR-SHIP, a. 1. The state of being a bachelor. 
2. ‘The state of one who haa taken his first degree in a 
college or university. 

BACK, n. Big bac, bec.} 1. The upper part of an animal, 
particularly of a quadruped, whose back is a ridge.— in 
Auman beings, the hinder part of the body. 2. The out- 
ward or convex part of the hand, opposed to the inner, 
concave ,»orpaim. 3. As the back of nan os the part 
on the side opposite to the face, hence, the part opposed 
to the front ; as, the buck of a book. 4, The part opporite 
te or most remote from that which fronta the speaker or 
actor. 5. As the back is the strongest part of an aninial, 
and as the back is behind in motion, hence, the thick and 
strong part of a cutting tool ; as, the tack of a kuife. 6. 
The piace behind or nearest the back.—7. J'v turn the 
back on une, is to forsake him. 8 /'o turn the back tu one, 
to acknowledge to be superior. 9. To turn the back, ia to 
depart, or to leave the care or cognizance of ; to remove, 
or be absent. 10. Behind the buck, ia in secret, or when 
one inatwent. 11. 7'0 cast behind the hack, in Scripture, 
is to forget and forgive, or to treat with contempt. 12. To 
plow the back, is to oppress and persecute. 13. 7'o bow 
the back, a to submit to oppression. 

BACK, ado. 1. To the place from which one came. 2. In 
a furvrative sense, to a former state, condition, or station. 
3. Behind ; not advancing ; not coming or bringing for- 
ward; as, to keep back a part. 4. ‘Towards times or 
things past. 3. Again; in return. 6. T'0 go or come back, 
is to return, either to a former place or state. 7. To gu 
Or give back, ia to retreat, to recede. 

BACK, v.t. 1. To mount; to get upon the back ; some- 
times, perhaps, to place upon the back. 2. To support , 
to maintain ; to second or strengthen by aid. 3. To put 
backward ; to cause to retreat or recede. 4. To back a 
warrant, is for a justice of the peace in the county where 
the warrant is to be executed, to sign or indorse a war- 
rant, issued in another county, to apprehend an offender. 

BACK, v. 1. To move or go back ; as, the horse refuses to 
hack, 

BACK'BITE, v.t. To censure, slander, reproach, or speak 
evil of the absent. 

BA€K'BI-TER, x. One who slanders, calumniates, ur 
#peaks ill of the ahaent. 

BACK BY-TING, 2. The act of slandering the absent ; se- 
cret calumny. 2 Cor. xii. 

BACK BI-TING-LY, adv. With secret slander. Barret. 

ie le a a Sa A board placed across the after part of a 

t. 
BACK BONE, 2 The bene of the back ; or the spine. 
BACK-CAR-RY, 2. A having on the back. 
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BACK DG6OR, «. A door on the back part of a building , » 
rivate passage , an indirect way. 
BACK'ED, (bukt) pp. Mounted ; ne on the bach ; sup- 


ported by aid ; seconded ; moved backward. 
BACK’ED), a. Having a back ; a word used in oosposl- 
tion, 


HEC END, m. The latter part of the year. Worth of Eng- 

anda, 

BACK'FRIEND, :bak'frend) x A secret enemy South. 
BACK-GAM MON, a. [W. bac and cammaun.; A game 
ee ed by two persone, upon a table, with box and dice 
BACKGROUND, n. 1. Ground in the rear, or behind, as 
oppused to the front. 2. A place of obscurity, or shade 

a situation litde seen or noticed. 

BACK HAND-ED, @. With the hand timed backward. 

BACK'HAND-ED, adr. With the hand directed backward 

BACK'HOUSE, 2. A building behind the main ox front 
eA 

spa G, ppr. Mounting ; moving back, as a horse ; sec 
onding. 

BACK PAINT-ING, n. The method of painting mezzutinte 

ints, pasted on giass of a size to fit the print. 

B: ROE Ee Es, n. The piece of armor which covers the 

BACK‘RE-TURN, a. Repented return. Shak. 

BA€K'ROOM, x. A room behind the front room, or in the 
back part of the house. 

BACKS, nx. Among dealers in leather, the thickest and 
best tanned hides. 

BACK SET, a. Set upon in the rear. 

BACK'SIDE, 2. 1. The back part of any thing ; the part 
behind that which is presented to the face of a spectator. 
2. The hind part of an animal. 3. The yard, ground, or 

lace behind a house. 

* BACK-SLIDE’, r,t. To fall off ; to apostatize ; to turn 
gradually from the faith and practice of Christianity 

*BACK-SLID ER, #. |. An apostate ; one who falls from 
the faith and practice of religion. 2. One who neglects 
his vows of obedience, and falls into sin. 

* BACK-SLIDING, n. The act of apostatizing from faith or 
ractice ; a falling insensibly frum religion into sin oe 
dolatry. Jer. v. 6. 

BACK:STAFF, x. A quadrant; an instrument for taking 
the sun’s altitade at sea ,; called also, from its inventor 
Daris’s quadrant 

BACK STAIRS, x. Stairs in the back part of a house ; pri 
vate stairs; and, figruratire/y, @ private, or indirect way 

BACK'STAYS, n. Long ropes or stays extending from the 
topmast heads to both sides of a ship, to assist the shrouds 
in supporting the mast. 

RACK STONE, nn. The heated stone, or iron, on which 
oat-cake is baked. North of England, 

BACK SWORD, n. A sword with one sharp edge.—in 
England, a atick with a basket handle, used in rustic 
Amusements, 

BAtk WARD, or BACK‘WARDS, adr. 1. With the back 
in advance. 2. Toward the back. 3. On the back, or 
with the back downwards. 4. Toward past times or 
events. 5. By way of reflection ; retlexively. 6. From 
a better to a worse state. 7. In time past. &. Perverse. 
ly ; from awrongend. 9. Towards the beginning ; in an 
order contrary to the natural order. 10. Conatrarily ; ima 
contrary manner. 

BACK/WARD, a. 1. Unwilling ; averse ; reluctant ; hest- 
tating. 2. Slow 3; sluggish; dilatory. 3. Dull; not quick 
of apprehension ; behind in progress. 4. Late ; behind 
in time ; coming after something else, or aftez the usual 
time. 

BAt’K' WARD, vc. t. To keep back ; to hinder. 

t BACKWARD, n. The things or state behind or past. 

BACK’WARI+LY, adv. Unwillingly ; reluctantly ; averse- 
ly ; perversely. 

BACK'WARD-NESS, vw. 1. Unwillingness ; reluctance ,; 
dilatoriness, or dullness in action. 2. A state of being 
behind in progress ; slowness ; tardiness. 

BACK-WOODS:MAN, ». (Used mostly in the plural.) A 
term applied to the people who inhabit the newly settled 
territory west of the Alleghany mountains. 

BA€K'WORM, x. A small worm, in a thin skin, in the 
reins of a hawk. 

BACK‘ WOUND, v. t. To wound behind the back Shak. 

BACON, (balkn) n. [W. haccun.) Hog’s flesh, salted, ar 
pickled and dried, usually in smoke.— To save one’s ba- 
con, is to preserve one’s self from harm. 

BAC/ULE, n. [Fr. bascule.) In fortification, a kind of port. 
cullis or gate, made like a pit-fall. 

BA€’U-LITE, n. (L. daculus.) A genus of fossil shetis. 
BA€-U-LOM E-TRY, a. [L. baculus, and Gr. perpoy.] The 
act of measuring distance or altitude by a staff or staves. 
BAD, a. 111; evil; opposed to good ; a word of general 
use, denoting physical defects and moral fnults In mea 
and things ; whatever is injurious, hurtful, inconveniem, 
unlawful, or immoral ; whatever is offensive, 1, oF 

unfavorable ; or what is defective. 
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BAD, BADE. The past tense of bid. See Brp. 

BADGE, n. 1. A mark, sign, token, or thing, by which a 
person is distinguished. 2. ‘The mark ur token of any 
thing. 3. An ornament on sbips, near the stern, deco- 
fated with figures. 

BADGE, rc. ¢. To mark, or distinguish with a badge. 

BADGE!LESS, a. Having no badge. Bp. Hall. 

BADG ER, x. [In law, a person who is licensed to buy corn 
in one place and sell it in another, without incurring the 

nalties of engrossing. 

phbe en, a. A quadruped of the genus ursus.—The Amer- 
ican budger is called the yrownd hog. 

BADGER, v. t. To confound. 

BADG ER-LEGGED, a. Having legs like a badger. 

BAD-I-A’GA, a. A amall spunge in Russia. ' 

RAD‘1-ANE, or BAN'DI-AN, x. The seed of a tree in 
China, which smells like anise seeds. 

BAD-I-GEON,n. A mixture of plaster and free stone, 

ound together and sifted. 

BAD: IN-AGE n. [Fr.] Light or playful discourse. Ches- 

BA-DIN‘E-RIE, terfield. 

BAD'LY, ade. In a bud manner; not well; unskilfully ; 

ievously ; unfortunately , impertectly. 

BAD NESS, 2. The state of being bad, evil ; vicious or de- 

raved 3 want of good quatities. 

BAPFE- PAs, BAF'T AS, or BAS:‘TAS, a. An India cloth, 
or plain muslin. That of Surat is said to be the best. 

BAF FLF, o. ¢t. [Fr. beger.] To mock or elude by artifice ; 
a by shifts and turns; hence, to defeat or con- 

‘ovud. 

BAc FLE, 2.14. To tice deceit. Barrow. 

BAF/FLE, n. A defeat by artifice, shifts and turns. 

BAF’ FLED, pp. Eluded ; defeated ; confounded. 

BAF'FLER, xn. One that baffles. 

BAF’ FLING, ppr. Eluding by shifts and turns, or by strat- 
agem ; defeating ; confounding. 

BAG, a. [Norm. bage.] 1. A sack; a pouch, usually of 
eloth or heather, uscd to hold, preserve, or convey corn 
and other commodities. 2. A sack in animal bodies 
containing some fluid, or other substance. 3. Furmerly, 
a sort of silken purse tied to the hair. 4. In commerce, a 
certain quantity uf a commodity, such as it ia customary 
to carry to market in a sack ;, as a dag of pepper. 

BAG, v.é. 1. To put intoa bag. 2. To load with bags. 

BAG, »v. & To swell like a full bag, as sails when filled with 
wind. 

BAG-A-TELLF,, (bag-a-teF) a. [Fr.] A trifle ; a thing of 
no importance, 

BAG GAGE, n. [Fy. Lagage.] 1. The tents, clothing, uten- 
sils, and other necessaries of an army. 2. ‘Nhe clothing 
and other conveniences, which a traveler carries with 
him on a journey. [The English now call this lurgage.] 

BAGGAGE, n. (Fr. bayasse.] A low, worthless woman ; 8 
etrumpet. 

BAG'GING, ppr. Swelling ; becoming protuberant. 

BAG/GING, n. The cloth or materials for bags. U. States. 
Edveards’ W. Indies. 

BAGN!Q, (ban yo) a. (It. bagno; Sp. danio.] 1. A bath; 
a house for bathing, cupping, sweating, and otherwise 
cleansing the body. 2. A brothel. 

BAG’'PIPE, 2». A musical wind instrument, used chiefly 
in Scotland and Ireland. It consists of a leathern bag, 
which receives the air by a tube, which is stopped by a 
Meas ; and pipes, into which the air is pressed by the per- 

ormer. 

BAG/PI-PER, ». One who plays on a bag-pipe. 

BAG'RE, 2». A small bearded fish, a species of stlurus. 

BAG'REEF, a. A fourth and lower reef used in the British 
navy. 

BA-GUET’, (ba-get’) n. (Fr. baruette.] In erchitecture, @ 
little round molding, less than an astragal. 

I ' 

BARRE, | % Weights used in the East Indies. Encye, 

ee IGNE, v ¢. [Fr. baigner.) To soak or drench. 
AVKAL-ITE, ». A mineral. 

BAIL, v. ¢. (Fr. and Norm. hailler.} 1. Toset free, deliver, 
or liberate, from arrest and imprisonment. 2. To deliv. 
er goods in trust, upon a contract. 3. To free from wa- 
ter, asto baila boat. This word is improperly written dale. 

BAIL, a. 1. The person oll dalla who procure the release 
of a prisoner from custody, by becoming surety for his 
appearance in court. 2. The security given for the release 
of a prisoner from custody. 3. The handle of a kettle or 
other vessel. 4. In Fagland,a certain limit within a for- 


est. 

BAIL/A-BLE, oc. 1. That may be set free u bond with 
es that may be admitted to bail. 2. That admits 
of bail. 

BATLIBOND, 2. A bond of obligation given by a prisoner 
and his surety. 

BAILED, pp. 1. Released from custody on bonds for ap- 
pearance in court. &. Delivered in trust, to be carried 
and deposited, re-delivered, or otherwise accounted for. 
3. Freed from water, as a buat. 
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BAI‘LEE, 2. The person to whom goods are commaltied iv 
trust. 

BAIL/ER, or BAILSOR, «. One who delivers goods to ap 
ouner in trust. 

BAILIFF, ( a. (Fr. daillif.] Im Englund, an officer ap 

BAILIF j inted by the sheriff, whu is the king’s bannif. 

BAIL'-WI Ra Scot. baillt, und Sax. wic.} ‘The precance 
in which a bailiff hae jurisdiction ; the limits of a bailiti® 
authority. 

BAIL‘MENT, an. A delivery of goods in trust, upon a com 


tract. 

BAIL'/PIECE, x. A slip of parchment, or paper, containing 
a recugnizance of bail adore, or bail to the action. 

t BAIL Y, a. The office of jurisdiction of a bailiff. Wickleff. 

1 BAIN, n. [Fr. dain.) A bath. Hakewill. 

BANE, ».¢. To bathe. Tubercille. 
AIRN, of BARN, xn. [Sax. bearn; Scot. dbairn.] A ehild 
Little used in English. 

BAIT, x. ees batan.] 1. Any substance for food, used to 
catch fish, or other animals. 2. A portion of food and 
drink, or a refreshment taken on a journey. 3 An allure 
ment; enticement ; temptation. 

BAIT, o. & 1. To put meat on a hook or line, or in an im- 
closure, OF among snares, to allure fish, fowls and other 
animals inty human power. 2. To give a portion of food 
and drink to inan or beast upon the road. 

BAIT, ¢c. 1. To take a portion of food and drink for refresh- 
ment on a journey. 

BAIT, v. t. (Goth. beitan.] 1. To provoke and harase 
by dogs ; to harass by the help of others. 2. To atiaca 
with violence ; to harass in the manner of small an- 
inale. 

aad v.i. To clap the wings; to flutter as if to fly ; or to 
lover. 

BAIT, 2. White bait, a smal] fish of the Thames. 

BAIT-ED, pp. 1. Furnished with bait ; allured ; tempted. 
2. Fed, or refreshed, on the road. 3. Harassed by dogs 
or other small animals ; attacked. 

BAIT'ING, ppr. 1. Furnishing with bait ; tempting ; alhur- 
ing. 2. Feeding; retreahing at an inn. 3. Harassing 
with dogs ; attacking. é 

BALE mn. (Sp. dausan.] A coarse, woolen stuff, with a 
ong nap. 

BAKE, v. t. (Sax. bacan.] 1. To heat, dry, and harden, as 
in an oven or furnace, or under coals of fire ; to dresy and 
prepare for food, in a close place ; heated. 2. To dry and 
harden by heat, either in an oven, kiln, or furnace, or by 
the sular rays. 

BAKE, v. i. i. To do the work of baking. 9. To be baked 5 
to dry and harden in heat. 

eee pp. Dried and hardened by heat; dreseed in 


BAK E/HOUSE, n. A house or building for baking. 
BAKE‘MEATS, a. Meats prepared tor food in an oven. 
ney (ba'kn) pp. The same as baked, and nearly od80- 


o 


te. 
BAK'ER, 2. One whose occupation ia to bake bread, bis- 
cuit, &c. 
BAK’ER-FOOT, n. An ill-ahaped or distorted foot. Tay 


lor. 

BAK'ER-LEGGED, a. Having crooked legs, or lege that 
bend inward at the knees. 

BAK'ER-Y, n. 1. The trade of a baker. 2. A place oceuw- 
pied with the business of baking bread, écc. 

BAK'ING, ppr. Urying and hardening in heat; dressing 
or cooking in a clove place, or in heat. 

BAK’ING, n. The quantity baked at once; as @ baking 
of bread. 

BAL'AN, a. A fish of a beautiful yellow. 

BAL'ANCE, n. (Fr. balance; 4p. balanza.] 1. A pair of 
scales, for weighing commodities, 2. One of the simple 
powers in mechanics. 3. Mwuratively, an impartinl state 
of the mind, in deliberating. 4. As balance signifies 
equal weight, or equality, it is used for the reight or sur 
necessary to make tice unequal weiphts or sums equal. 3. 
Balance of trade is an equal exportation of dowestic pro- 
ductions, and importation of foreign. 6. Equipoise, or an 

ual state of power between nations ; as, the “* balance 

power.’’ 7. Equipoise, or an equal state of the pas- 
sions. 8. That whica renders weight or authority equal. 
9. The part of a clock or watch which regulates the 
beats.—10. Im estronomy, a sign in the zodiac, called, in 
Latin, Libra.—The Aydrustatic balance is an instrument 
to determine the specific gravity of fluid and solid bodics 
The assay balance is one which is used In docimastic op 
erations, to determine the weight of minute bodies. 

BAL/ANCE, rv. t. 1. Toadjust the weights in the scales of a 
balance, so as to bring them to an equipoise, 2. To weigh 
reasons ; to compare, by estimating the relative force, 
Pp sidbecmintan or value of different things. 3. To regulate 
different powers, so as to keep them in a state of just pro- 
portion. 4. To counterpuise ; to make of equal weignt or 
force ; to make equipollent ; to support the centre of grav 
ity. 5. To settle and adjust, as an account 
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eaizANCE, pv. i. 1. Te have on each side equal weight ; to 
be on a 9. To hesitate ; to flactuate between ino- 


tives which appear of equal force. 

BAL’ANCED, pp Charged with equal weights ; standing 
on an equipoise ; d so as to be equal ; settled ; 
adjusted , made equal in weight of amount. 

BAL!) ANCE-FISH, 2 The tygena, oF mericau. 

BAL/AN-CER, x. L The person whu weighs, or who uses 
a balance % A member of an insect useful im balancing 
the body. 3. One skilled in balancing. 

BAL: ANCE-REEF, a. A reef band that crosses a sail di- 
agonally, used to contract it in a stonn. ; 
BAL/AN-CING, ppr. Charging with equal weights ; being 
in a state of equipoine ; bringing to A mate of equality ; 
regulating respective forces or sums to make them equal ; 
vettling ; adjusting ; paying a difference of accounts ; hes- 

itating. 

BAL'AN-CING, n. Equilibrium ; poise. Spenser 

BAL!'A-NITE, 2. A fovsil shell of the genus balanus. 

BAL/ASS, or BAL/AS, w. [Sp. balaz ; Fr. bulais.) A va 
riety of spinel ruby. 

BA-LAUS TINE, ». The wild pomegranate-tree. 

BAL-BOCIN-ATE, ) 0. i. (L. balbutio.} To stammer in 

BAL-KO'TIATE, upeaking. Dict. 

* BAL't}O-NIED, «. Having balconies. R. North. 

*BALICO-NY, a. [Fr. balcon; It. balcone.} In architec- 
ture, a frame of wood, iron or stone, in front of a house 
or other building. ; ; 

BALD, (bawld) a. (Sp. daldic.) 1. Destitute of hair, es- 
pecially on the top and back of the head. 2. Destitute of 
the natural covering. 3. Without fenthers on tho head. 
4. Dextitute of trees on the top. 5. Unadorned ; inelegant. 
6. Mean; naked , base ; without dignity or value. Shak. 
7. In popelar language, oper, bold, audacious. 8. With- 
out beard or awn. ; 

BAL(IVA-€CHIN, | x. [It. daldacchino ; Sp. baldaquiny.) In 

BALD‘A-QUIN | svehiecter, 8 building in form of a can- 
opy, supported y columns, and often used as a covering 
to insulated altars. 

BALD MON-Y, m. The same with gentian. 

BALDER-DASH, x. Mean, senseless prate;, @ jargon of 
words; ribaldry; any thing jambled together without 
judginent. 

BALI>ER-DASH, v. t. To mix or adulterate liquors. 

BALD'LY, adv. Nakedly ; meanly ; inelegantly ; openly. 

BALDNESS, a. Want o hair on the top and back of the 
bead ; loss of hair; meanness or inelegauce of writing ; 
want of ornament. 

BALD/PATE, a. A without hair. 

BALDVPA-TED, a. Destitute of hair ; shorn of hair. 
BALDRICK, x. [L. daltexs, and rick.) 1. A girdle, or 
richty ornamented belt ; a war girdle. 2. The zodiac. 
BALE, a. [Fr. dalle; Ger. ballen.) 1. A bundle or pack- 
age of goods in a cloth cover, and corded for carziage or 

transportation. 2. Formerly, a pair of dice. 

BALE, v. ¢. To make up in a bal 

t BALE, n. (Sax. deal, bealo.} Misery ; ape ig 

@AL-E-ARB/I€, «. Pertaining to the isles of Majorea and 
Minorca. 

BALE'FUL, 4. 1. Woeful ; sad ; sorrowful ; full of grief ; 
producing misery. 2. Mischievous ; destructive ; perni- 
cious ; calamitous ; deadly. 

BALE'FUL-LY, adv. Sorrowfally ; perniciously ; in a 
calamitous manner. 

BA-LIS‘TER, n. [L. balista.) A cross bow. 

se i n. (Pr. balise.] A sea-mark ; a pole raised on a 
bank. 

BALK, (bawk) a. (Sax. bale ; W. balc.] 1. A ridge of 
land, left unplowed, between furrows, or at the end of a 

field. 2. A great beam, or rafter. [G. balken ; D. balk.) 
3. Any thing left untouched, like a ridge in plowing. 4. 
A frustration ; disappointment. 

BALK, (bawk) v. ¢. 1. To disappoint ; to frustrate. 2. To 
eave untouched ; to miss or omit. 3. To pile, asina 
heap or ridge. 4. To tum aside; to talk beside one’s 
meaning. paar Spenser. 5. To Lagars leaving balks. 
ALK'ED, (bawkt) pp. 1. Plowed in ridges between fur- 
iil in American husbandry. 2. Frustrated ; disap- 

inted. 

BALK'ER, (bawk‘er) x. One who halke. 

BALK’ING, ppr. Plowing in ridges ; frustrating. 

BALL, x. [G. ball ; D. bal ; Bw. ball.) 1. A round body ; 
a rical substance. 2. A builet. 3. A printer’s ball 
consisting of hair or wool, covered with leather, and used 
% pat ink on the types in the forms. 4. The globe or earth, 
ftom its figure. 5. A globe borne as an ensign of author- 
ity. 6. Any part of the y that is round or protuberant ; 
as, the eye dail. 7. Phe weight at the bottom of n pendulum. 

BALL, a. [Fr. bal ; It. dallu. An entertainment of dancing. 

BALL, v. t. To form into a ball, as snuw on horses’ hoofs. 

BAL/LAD, n. [It. tallata.] A song; originally, a solemn 

of ; but now a meaner kind of popular song. 

BAULAD, ». s. To make or sing ballads. Shak. 


t BAL/LAD, ». i. Tn write ballads. 
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BAL‘LAD-ER, 2. A writer of ballads. Overbury. 

BAL‘'LAD-MA‘KER, xn. A maker or composer of oallads 

BAL/LAD-MONG'‘ER, n. A dealer in writing ballads. 

BAL:LAD-KY, #. The subject or style of ballads. 

ik n. Une whose employment is to sing 
9. 

BAL‘LAD-STY LE, 2. The air or manner of a ballad. 

BAL/LAD-TUNE, n. The tune of a ballad. Wartor. 

BAL‘LAD-WRIT’ER, x. A composer of ballads. 

BAL/LA-RAG, v. t. To bully ; to threaten. Warton 
AL'LAST, n. (Sax. dat, with /ast.] 1. Heavy matter, as 
stone, sand or iron, laid on the bottom of a ship or other 
vessel, to sink it in the water, to such a depth as to ena- 
ble it to carry sufficient sail without oversetiing. 2 
atively, that which is used to muke a thing steady. 

BAL‘LAST, v.t. 1. To place heavy substances on the bot- 
tom of a ship or vessel, to keep it from oversetting. 2 
To keep any thing steady, by counterbalancing its force 

AL/LAST-ED, pp. Furnished with ballast ; kept steady 
ie counterpuising force. 

BAL/LAST-ING, ppr. Furnishing with ballast; keeping 
steady. 

BAL’LAST-1ING, x. Ballast; that which is use for ballast 

BAL/LA-TED, a. Sung in aballad. [Little usd.) 

BAL-LA-TOON), a. heavy luggage boat employed on 
the rivers about the Caspian lake. 

BAL’-LA-TRY, n. A song ; a jig. Miltan. 

BAL'LET, n. [Fr. dal/et.} 1. A kind of dance; an in- 
terlude ; a comic dance, consisting of a series of severa 
airs, with different movements, representing some subject 
oraction. 2. A kind of dramatic poem, representing some 
fabulous action or subject. 

BAL/‘LI-AGE, or, more correctly, bailage, n. (Ir. baile.] A 
sinall duty paid to the city of London by aliens, aud even 
By ee fur certain commodities exported by them. 

BAL/LIARDS. Sce Bititarps. 

BAL/LIS-TER. See Bacuster. 

BAL-LIS'TI€, a. [L. bulista.} Pertaining to the balista, 
or to the art of shooting darts. 

BAL-LIS'TI€s, x. The science or art of throwing missive 
weapons, by the use of an engine. 

BAL-LUON!, n. (Fr. ballon.) 1. In general, any spherical, 
hollow bod y.— In chemistry, a round vessel with a 
short neck, to receive whatever is distilled ; a glass re- 
ceiver, of a spherical form.—3. In architecture, a ball or 
globe, on the top of a pillar.—4. In fireworks, a ball of 
ao or kind of bomb, stuffed with combustibles, to 

played off, when fired, either in the air, or ip water, 
which, bursting like a bomb, exhibits sparks of fire like 
stars. 5. A game, somewhat resembling tennis, played 
in an open ficld, with a large ball of leather, inflated with 
wind. 6. A bag or holiow vessel, made of silk or other 
light material, and filled with hydrogen gas or heated air, 
go as to rise and float in the atmosphere ; called, for dis- 
tinction, an aew-balloon. 

BAL-LOON', or BAL/LO-EN, 2. A state barge of Siam, 
made of a single piece of timber. 

BAL/LOT, xn. (Fr. nae a 1. A bal) used in voting. 2 
A ticket, or written vote, being given in lieu of a ballot. is 
now called by the same name. 3. The act of voting by 
balis or tickets. 

BAL'LOT, ». i. 1. To vote by ballot. 2. To vote by writ- 
ten papers or tickets. 

BAL/LO-TADE, or BAL/O-TADE, n. In the menage,a 
leap of a horse between two pillars, or upon a etraight line, 
so that when his fore feet are in the air, he shows nothing 
but the shoes of his hind feet, without jerking out. 

BAL-LO-TA'TION, nx. A voting by ballot. pe used.) 

BAL'LOT-BOX, 2. A box for receiving ballots. 

BALM, (bam) x. [Fr baume.] 1. The sap or juice of trees 
or shrube remar an odoriferous og aromatic. 2. An 
fragrant or valuable ointment. Shak. 3. Any thing wh 
heals, or which soothes or mitigates pain..—4. In dotunry, 
the name of several aromatic plants, particularly ef the 
genus melissa. 

Balm VA Gilead. A plant of the genus amyris. It leaves 
yield, when bruised, a strong aromatic scent ; and from 
this plant is obtained the balm of Gilead of the shops, or 
balsam of Mecca or of Syria. 

BALM, v.t. 1. To anoint with balm. 9%. To soothe ; to 
mitigate ; to assuage 

BALMY, (bam‘e) a. 1. Having the qualities of balm , 
are a ee rar oni Seppe le soft ; mild 
4. Fragrant; oriferous. 5. Mitigating ; easing ; assu ; 

BAL NE-AL, a. [L. balneum.) Pertaining to Lr Seed 

BAL'NE-A-RY, ». [L. dalnearium.] A bathing room 
Brown, 

BAL-NE-A'‘TION, n. The act of bathing. Brown. 

BAL‘NE-A-TO-RY, a. Belonging to a bath or stove. 

BAL'NE-UM, 2. LR Used in chemistry, for a vessel 

BAL‘RAM, rx. (Gr. capor.}] An oily, aromatic, resinous 
Sahetnsee. ateing scien saul: or by incision. (rom 
certain plants. 

Balsam apple. An annual Indian plant. 
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Baleam tree. A mame given to a genus of plants. 

balsom of Sulphur is a solution of sulphur in vil. 

Bulsam of Peru. The produce of a tree in Peru. 

1 BAL SAM, v.t. To render balsamic ; togoften. 

B.\L-SAM/A’TION, n. ‘The act of rendering balsamic. — 

BAL-SAM‘€, or BAL-SAM1€-AL, a. Having the qualities 
of balsaus , stimulating ; unctuous , soft; mitigating , mud. 

BALSAMIC, n. A warn, stimulating, demulcent medi- 
cine, of a smooth and oily consiatence. 

BALSA-MINE, x. Touch-me-not, or impatiens, & genus of 


lants. 

BAL SAM-SWEAT-ING, a. Yielding balsam. 

BALT'1€, n. The sea which separates Norway and Swe- 

en from Juijand, Holstein and Germany. ; 

BALT1€, a Pertaining to the sea of that name ; situated 
on the Baltic sea. 

BAL US-TER, r. Fee baluustro ; Sp. balaustre ; Fr. balustre. | 
This is corrupted into baxter. A emall column or pilas- 
ter, of various forms and dimensions, used for balustrades. 

BAL US-TERED, a. Having balusters. Soames. 

BAL‘USTRKADE, a. (Sp. dulaustrady; It. balaustrata ; 
Fr. bulustrade.| A row of bulusters, joined by a rail, 
serving as a fence or inclosure, for altars, balconies, stair- 
cuses, terraces, topa of buildings, &c. 

BAM, or BEAM, as an initial sylluble in names of places, 
signifies svod ; implying Uthat the place took its name from 
a grove, or forest. Ger. baum, a tree. 

BAM‘BOO, n. A plant of the reed kind, or genus aruado, 

rowing in the East Indies. 

BAMBOOZLE, v.t. To confound; to deceive ; to play 
low tricks. [4 low werd.) 

BAM-BUO-ZLER, n. A cheat; one who plays tow tricks. 

BAN, xn. [ax. bannan, abannan.} 1. A public proclama. 
tion or edict ; a public order or notice, inandatory or pro- 
hibitory. 2. Notice of a marriage proposed, or of a mat- 
rimonial contract, proclaimed inachurch. 3. Anedict of 
interdiction or proscription. Hence, to puta prince under 
the ban of the empire, is to divest bim of his dignities. 4. 
Interdiction ; prohibition. Milton. 5. Curse , excommu- 
nication ; anathema. Ralcagh. 6, A pecuniary mulct or 
penalty laid upon a delinquent for offending against a ban. 
«. A mulct paid to the bishop by one guilty of sacrilege 
and other crimes. 8. In muluary affaws, a proclamation 
by beat of drum, requiring a atrict observance of disci- 
plina either for declaring a new officer, or for punishing 
an offender.—9. In commerce, @ smovth, fine muslin, im- 

uted from the East Indies. 

BAN, v. ¢. To curse ; to execrate. Shak. Knoliles. 

N, vr. i. To curse. Spenser. 

*BA-NA'NA, a. A species of the genus musa, or pluntain- 
tree, and its fruit. 

BAND, x. (Sax. banda; Sw. band.) 1. A fillet; acord; a 
tie; a chain; any narrow ligament with which a thing is 
bound, tied or fastened, or by which a nusmber of things 
are confined together.—2. In architecture, any flat, low 
member or molding, broad, but nut deep, called also fuscia, 
yaceor plinth. 3. Fiyuratively, any chain; any means 
of restraint ; that which draws or confines. 4. Means of 
unton or connection between persons. 5. Any thing 
bound round or encircling another. 6. Something worn 
about the neck. 7. A company of soldiers ; the body of 
men united under one flag or ensign. Also, indejnitely, 
a troop, & body of armed men. &. A company of persons 
united in any common design. 9. A slip of canvas, 
sewed across a sail to strengthen it.—The bands of a sad 
die are two pieces of iron nailed upon the bows, to bold 
them ip their proper situation. Johnson. 

BAND, o.¢. 1. Tu bind together; to bind over with a 
bund. 2. To unite in a troop, company or confederacy. 
BAND, v.i. To unite; to associate ; to confederate for 

some common purpose. 

BAND AGE, n. [Fr 1. A fillet, roller, or swath, used in 
dressing and binding up wounds, restraining hemor- 
rhages, and joming tured and dislocated bones. 2. 
Something resembling a bandage ; that which is bound 
over another. 

BAN-DAN A, 2. A species of silk handkerchief. 

BAND BOX, ». A alight paper box for bands, cape, bonnets, 
mutfs, or other light articles. 

BAND'ED, pp. Bound with a band ; united in a band. 

BAND‘ER, ». One that bands or assuciates with other. 

BAND ER-ET, an. In Swisserland, a general in chief of 
military forces. 

KAND IED, pp. Beat or tossed to and fro; agitated ; con- 
troverted without ceremony. 

BANU ING, ppr. Binding with a band ; uniting in a band 
or company. 

BANDIT, 2.; ple. Banorts, or Bawnitti, (ban-dit'te) 
[ite bandito.] An outlaw ; also, in a general sense, a rob- 

r; a highwayman ; a lawieea or desperate fellow. 

BAN'DLE n. An Irish measure of two feet in length. 

BANIYLET, ) x. [Fr. dandelecte.) Any little band or fiat 

BANIYE-LET, } molding. 

BAN DOG, a. A large species of dog. Shak. 
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BAN-DO-LEERS', x. [Sp. bundulera.} A large leatheta 
belt, thrown over the right shoulder, and banging uudes 
the left arm ,; worn by ancient musketeers fur susuuing 
their fire arms, and their musket charges, which, being 
put inw littke wooden cases, and cuated with leatbes, 
were hung, to the nusber of twelve, tc each bunduleer. 
BAN DON, n. Disposal , license. Chaucer. 

AN’DORE, a. [Sp. dandurria.] A musical stringed instru- 
ment, like a lute. 

BAND OL, n. (Fr. banderole.] 1. A litde flig or streamer 
in form of a guidon, used to be hung on the masts of ves- 
sels. 2. The litte fringed silk that hangs un 


trumpet. 

BANDSTRING, a. A eng obpengent to a band. 

BAND'Y, vn. (Fr. bander.) A club for sunking a ball at play 

BAND Y, c.¢. 1. To beat to and fro, as a ball in play 
2. To exchange ; to give and receive reciprocally. 3. ‘lo 
agitate ; to toss about, as from mau to man. 

BAND'Y, tc. i. To contend, as at some game, in which 
each strives to drive the ball his own way. 

BAND Y-ING, ppr. Beating, impelling or tossing from one 
to another 5 agitating in controversy without ceremony. 
BAND’Y -LEG, xn. A crooked leg ; a leg bending inward or 

outward. 

BANIYY-LEGGED, a. Having erouked legs. 

BANE, a. (Sax. bana.} Poison of a deadly quality ; hence 
any fatal cause of mischief, injury or destruction. 

BANK, c. t. To poison. Shak. 

BANE'-BER-RY, x. A name of the herb christopher, actza, 
OF acunitum racemousam, 

BANE FUL, a. Poisonous ; pernicious ; destructive. 

BANE'FUL.-LY, ado. Perniciously ; destructively. 

BANE FUL-NESS, nv. Poisonousness ; destructiveness. 

BANE‘-WORT, n. A plant, called also deadly mgAtshade. 

BANG, v. ¢. [Dan. banker J 1. ‘To beat, as with a elub of 
cudgel ; tothump; to cudgel. [4 low word.) 2. To beatos 
handle rouglily ; to treat with violence. 

BANG, x. A blow with a club ; a heavy blow. Shak. 

BANG ING, a. Large ; great. Grose. 

BAN'GLE, v. t. ‘To waste by litle and little ; to squander 
carelessly. Johnsun. 

*BAN LAN, a. ft. A man’s undress or morning gown, as 
wom by the Banians in the East Indies. 2. A Gentoo ser- 
vant, employed as an agent in commerce. 3. A tree in 
India. Judton. 

BAN'ISH, r.t. [Fr. hanne.] 1. To condemn to exile, of 
compel to leave one’s country. 2. To drive away ; to 
culnpel to depart. 3. To quit one’s country voluntarily ; 
ax, he banished himself. 

BANISHED, pp. Compeliled to leave one’s country ; drivea 
away 

BAN'ISH-ER, a2. One who compels another to quit his 
country 

BAN‘ISH-ING, ppr. Compelling to quit one’s country ; 
driving away. 

BAN UISH-MENT, a. 1. The act of compelling a citizen to 
leave his country. 2% A voluntary forsaking of one’s coun- 
try upon oath, called abjurateon. 3. The state of being 
banished ; exile. 4. The act of driving away or dispelling 

BAN’‘IS-TER, x. A corruption of balueter, which see. 

BANK, x. 1. A mound, pile or ridge of earth, raised above 
the surrounding plain. 2. Any steep acclivity, whether 
riuing from a river, a lake, or the sea, or forming the side 

of aravine., 2 A bench, or a bench of rowers, in a gal- 

ley. 4. A collection or stock of money. 5. The place 
where x collection of money is deposited ; a house used 
for a bank. 6. A commpany of persons concerned in a 
bank. 7. An elevation, or rising ground, in the sea, 
called also flats, shouls, shelves or shallows. 

BANK, c.t. I. To raise a mound or dike ; to inclose, de 
fend or fortify with a bank. 2. To pase by the banks of. 
Sack. [Mot in use.) 3. To lay up or depusit money in a 
bank. [Little weed. 

BANK’'A-BLE, a. Reeeivable at a bank, as bills; or dis- 
countable, as notes. [Of recent origin. ] 

BANK-BILL, or BANK-NOTE, x. A promissory note, ie- 
sued by a banking company. 

BANKED, pp. Raised in a ridge or mound of earth ; inclosed, 
or fortified with a bank. 

BANK’'ER, a. I. One who keeps a bank. 2. A verse] em- 
ployed in the cod fishery on the banks of Newfoundland 
Mar. Dict. 

BEING ppr Raising a mound or bank ; inclosing witb 
a bank. 

BANK: ING, n. The business or employment of a banker. 

BANK'RUPT, x. (Fr. banqueroute.| 1. A trader who se- 
cretes himself, or does certain other acts tending to defraud 
his creditors. 2. A trader who becomes unable to puy his 
ust debts , an insolvent trader, 

B NK-RUPT, a, Having committed acts of bankruptcy . 
unable to pay just debts , insolvent. 

BANK’RUPT, o. t. Tou break one in trade ; to make inso) 


vent. : 
BANK'RUPT-CY, n. 1. The state of being a bankrupt, or 
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insolvent , inabitity to pay all dedts. 2. ‘The act of be- 
comiug a bankrupt. 

BANK RUPT-ED, pp. Readered insolvent. 

BANK'RUPT-ING, ppr. Breaking in trade , rendering in- 
solvent. 

BANK: KUPT-LAW, nv. A law, which, upon a bankrupt’s 
surreudering all his property to :«minissionere for the 
benefit of tus creditors, discharges him from the payment 
of his debts. 

BANK/KUPT-SYSTEM, n. A system of laws and legal 

roceedings in regard to hankrupts 

BANK-STOUCK, n. A share or shares in the capital stock of 
a bank. 

BAN NER, aw. (Fr. dbanniere.] J. A square flag; a play 
ensign , the principal standard of a prince or state. 2. 
streamer borne at the end of a lance or elsewhere.—3. In 
butany, the upper petal of a papilionaceous corol. 

BANNERED, a. Furnished with or bearing banners. 

BANNER-ET, ». [Fr.| A knight made in the field. On 
the day of battle, the candidates presented their tlags to 
the king or general, who cut off the train or skirt, and 
made it square. They were then called knights of the 
syuare hug. 

BANNIAN, See Bantan. 

BAN'NE-ROL. See Banparou. 

t BAN-NI'TION, a. (L. bannitus.] The act of expulsion. 
Abp. Laud. 

BAN'NUCK, a. [lg boteacog.} A cake made of oatmeal or 
peas-ineal, baked on an iron plate over the fire. 

BANWY, 2. A species uf hawk. 

BANQUET, n. (Fr. bunquet.} A feast; a rich entertain- 
ment of meat and drink. 

BANQUET, o. ¢. To treat with a feast. 

BAN'QUET, v. 1. To feast; to regule one’s self with good 
eating and drinking. Shak. 

BAN‘QUET-ED, pp. Feasted ; richly entertained at the 


table. 

BAN'QUET-ER, a. 1. A feaster ; one who lives delicious- 
ly. 2. One who makes feasts or rich entertainments. 

BAN‘QUET-ING, ppr. 1. Feasting ; entertaining with rich 
fare. 2. Partaking of rich fare. 

BANIQUET-ING, a. A feast ; luxurious living. : 

BANQUET-ING-HOUSE, or BAN/(QUET-HOUSE, 2. A 
house where entertainments are made. 

BAN QU EYV-ING-ROOM, «2. A saloon, or spacious hall for 

ublic entertainments. 

BAN-QUETTE, or BAN-QUET’, (ban-ket!) ». [Fr.] In 
fortification, « litde raised way or fout bank, running 
along the inside of a parapet, on which musketeers stand 
to fire upon the enemy. 

BANSILER, or BEN SHE, 2. An [rish fairy. Todd. 

BANS TIC-KLE, «. A small fish, called also stickle-back. 

BANTER, c.t. To play apon in words and in good bu- 
mor, Ww rally ; to juke, or jest with. 

BAN’TER, n. A juking ur jeating ; raillery ; wit or humor ; 

leasantry. 

BAN TERED, pp. Rallied ; laaghed at in good humor 

BAN‘TER-ER, 2. One who banters, or laughs at witb 


pleasantry. 

BAN TER-ING, ppr. Joking ; Inughing at with good hu- 
mor. 

BANT'LING, ». A young child ; an infant. 

BAPTISM, a. (Gr. Barrioua.)] 1. The application of water 
to a person, as @ sacrament or religious ceremony, by 
which he is initiated intu the visible church of Christ. 
2. The sufferings of Christ. 3. So much of the gospel as 
was preached by John the Baptist. 

BAP-TIS'MAL, a. Pertaining to baptism. 

BAIMTIST, a. 1. One who administers baptism. This ap- 
pellation is appropriately given to John, the forerunner 
of Christ. 2. As a contraction of Anabaptist, one who 
denies the doctrine of infant baptism, and maintains that 
baptism ought to be administered only to adults by im- 
Mersing the body in water. 

BAPTIS-TER-Y, x. [L. baptixterium.) A place where the 
sacrament of baptism is administered. 

=a oe AL, { 4 Pertaining to baptiom. Bramhall. 

BAP-TTZE |, v. ¢. (Gr. BarrtZu.] To administer the sacra- 
ment of baptism to, & christen. 

BAP-TTZ‘ED, (bap4izd’) pp. Having received baptism ; 
christened. 

BAP-TIZ‘ER, ». One who christens, or administers bap- 


. _ tism. 
BAP-TIZING, ppr. Administering baptism to; christen- 


ing. 
BAR. n. [W. bar.) 1. A piece of wond, iron or other solid 
matter, ong in proportion to its diameter, used for various 
, but especially for a hindrance or obstruction. 
Ane obetacle which obstructs, hinders or defends ; an 
obstruction ; a fortification. 3. The shore of the sea, 
which restrains ite waters. 4. The railing that incloses 
the place which counsel occupy in courts of justice ; the 
body of lawyers licensed in acourt. 5. Figuratively, any 


BAR 


tribanm ; as, the ba of public opinion. 6. The inclosed 
pace of a tavern, inn or coffee house, wrere the land- 
ord or bis servant delivers out liquors, and waits upon 
customers 7. A bank of sand, gruvel, or earth, forming 
& shoal at the mouth of a river or harbor, obstructing en- 
trance, or rendering # difhcult. &. A ruck in the sea; 
any thing by which structure is held together. 9. Any 
thing laid across another ; as, bers in heraldry, stripes in 
color, and the like.—Ju. In the menage, the highest part 
of the place in a horse’s mouth between the grinders aud 
tusks.—11. in musc, burs are lines drawn perpendicu- 
larly acruss the lines of Ube staf, inclading between each 
two a certain quantkty of time, or huinber of beats.— 
12. In lao, 3 peremptory exception, sufficient to destroy 
the plaintit?s action. iJ. A dur of gould or silver is un 
ingot, Jump or wedge, from the mines, run im a mold, 
and unwrought, A éar of iron is a long piece, wrought 
in the turge, and hammered fromm a pig.—id Among print- 
ers, the Iron with a wooden handle, by which the screw 
of the press is turned. 

BAR, vc. ¢. 1. Tu fasten with a bar. 2. ‘To hinder; to ob 
struct, orprevent. J. Tu prevent; toexclude ; to hinder ; 
tw make unpracticable. 4. Tu prohibit ; w restrain or ex- 
clude by express or tinplied prolubition. 5. ‘Tu obstruct, 
prevent or hinder by any moral obstacle. 6. ‘To except ; 
to exclude by exception. 7. To cross with stripes of a 
different color. 8. 7 bar a vet, in farriery, is an opera 
tien upon the legs of a horse, to stop malignant humors. 
9. To adorn with trappings ; a contraction ot barb, 

BARK, wn. (L. burda.) 1. beard, or that which resembles it, 
or grows in the place of it. 2. The down, or pubes, cov- 
ering the surface of some plants. 3. Ancently, armor 
for homes ; formerly, burbe or barde. 4. A common nune 
of the Barbary pigeon. 5. A hore from dsurbury, of 
which it seeins to be a contraction, 6. The points thal 
stand backward in un arrow, fish-hook, or other instru- 
ment for piercing, intended to prevent its being extract- 
ed.—7. In dotany, a straight process armed with teeth 
pointing backward like the sling of a bee. 

BARR, +t. 1. ‘Po shave; to dress the beard. [00s.) Shak. 
2. ‘Vo furnish with darés, as an arrow, fish-hook, spear, or 
other instrument. 3. ‘To put armor on a horse. Milton. 

BAR BA-CAN, a (Fr. berbacane.) 1. A fortification or 
vulter defense to a city or castle. 2. A fortress at the 
end of a bridge, or at the outlet of a city, having a double 
wall with towers. 3. An opening in the wall of a for- 
tress, through which guns are leveled and fired upon an 
enemy. 

BAR-BA'DOES-CHER’RY, n. The malpivhia. 

BAR-BA- DOES TAR, a. A mineral fluid, of the nature of 
Use thicker fluid bitumens. 

BAR-BA‘RI-AN, #2. [L. burbarus ; Gr. BapBapos.) 1. A 
man in his rude, savage state ; an uncivilized person. 
2. A cmel, savage, brutal man; one destitute of pity or 
humanity. 3. A foreigner. 

BAR-BA‘RI-AN, a. 1. Belonging to savages ; rude ; uncivil- 
ized. 2. Cruel; inhuman. 

BAR-BAR'I€, a. [L. bas baricus.] Foreign ; imported from 
foreign nations. 

BAR‘ BA-RISM, a, [L. barbarismus.] 1. A form of speech 
contrary to the pure idioms of any language 2. [gno- 
rance of arta; want of learning. Dryden. 3. Rudeness 
of manners ; savagism ; incivility ; ferociousness ; a 
savage state of society. Spenser. “ Brutality ; cruelty ; 
barbarity. 

BAR-BAR I-TY, 2. 1. The manners of barbarian ; savage- 
ness; cruelty; ferociousness, mhumunity. 2. Barba- 
rism ; impurity ea heaton 

BAR/BAR-IZF, v. t. To make barbarous. Burke. 
BXR'BAR-IZE, v. i. To commit a barbarism. Milton. 
AR'BAR-OUS, a. 1. Uncivilized; savage ; unlettered , 
untutored ; ignorant ; unacquainted with arts; stranger 
to civility of manners. 2, Cruel ; ferocious ; inhuman. 

BAR'BAR-OUS-LY, adv. 1}. In the manner of a barbanan ; 
ignoranuy ; without knowledge or arts ; contrary to the 
rules of speech. 2. In a savage, cruel, ferocious or inhu- 
man manner. 

BX R’/BAR-OUS-NESS, a. 1. Rudeness or incivility of man- 
ners. 2. Impurity of language. 3. Cruelty ; inhamanity ; 


beset | 

BAR'BA-RY, # A barbary horse ; a barb. 

BAR/BAS-TEL, a. A bat with hairy lips. 

BAR'BATE,  ;a4. [(L. barbatus.] In botany, bearded ; aleo 

BAR BA-TED, { gaping or ringent. 

BARBE In the miluary art, to fire in barde, is to fire the 
cannon over the parapet. : 

BAR'BE-CUE, xn. In the West Indies, a hog roasted whole 
It is, with us, used for an ox, or perhaps any other animal, 
dressed in like manner. 

BAR'BE-€UE, v.t. To dress and roast a hog whole; to 
roast any animal whole. 

BARBED, pp. 1. Furnished with armor. 2. Bearded ; 

ed with hooks or points. 3. Shaved or trimmed, 
ving the heard d . 
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BAR 
UAR'BEL, «. [L. darba.} 1. A Gsh of the genus ¢ uy. 
2. A knot of superfiucus flesh, growing in the channels 


of a horse’s mouth ; written alsu dardle, or barb. ; 
BAR'BER, n. (Persian, bardr.| One whose occupation is to 
shave men, or to shave and dress hair. Shak. 
BAR/BER, o. t. To shave and dress hair. Shak. ; 
BAR BER-€HI-RUR'GEON, an. One who joins the practice 
of surgery with that of a barber, a practice now unusual ; 
a low practitioner of surgery. 
BAR BER-ESS, a. A female barber. 
AR/BER-MONG'ER, a. A man who frequents the bar- 


ber’s ehop a fop. Shak. 
BAR'BER- Y, n. [L. berderis.) A plant of the genus ber- 
bere, common in hedges; called in England pwperidge- 


bush. 

BAR BET, 2». 1. A name of a species of worms. 2. The 
bucca, & genus of birds. 3. A dog so called from bis long 
ha 


air. 

BARD, ». [W. bardk.}] 1. A poet and a singer among the 
ancient Celts. 2. In modern usaye, a poet. Pope, 

BARD, n. The trappings of a horse. 

BARD ED, a. In heraldry, caparisoned. 

BAR-DES‘A-NISTS, a. A sect of heretics, who sprung 
from Bardesanes. 

BARIMI€, a, Pertaining to bards, or to their poetry. 

BARD ISH, a. Pertaining to bards ; written by a bard. 

BARD ISM, x. The science of bards; the learning and 
maxums of bards. Owen. 

BARE, a. (Sax. der, or ber.] 1. Naked; without cover- 
ing- 2. With the head uncovered, from respect. 3. 
Plain ; aimple ; unadorned ; without the polish of refined 
manners. 4. Laid open to view ; detected ; no longer 
concealed. 5. Poor; destitute; indigent; empty; un- 
furnished. 6. Thread-bare ; much worn. 7. Wanting 
clothes ; or ill-supplied with garinents. 

BAKk, tc. ¢. ot abarian.] ‘lo strip off the covering ; to 
inake naked. 

Rea Rk. The old preterit of bear, now dere. 
AREO BONE, n. A very lean person. 

BARL/BONED, a. Lean, so that the bones appear, or, rath- 
er, sv that the bones show their forms. 

BARKED, pp. Made bare ; made naked. 

BAK FACED, a. 1. With the face uncovered ; not mask- 
ed. 2, Undisguised ; unreserved ; without concealment ; 
hence, shameless ; impudent ; audacious. 

BARE’FA-CED-LY, ade. Without disguise or reserve ; 
openly ; impudently. 

BAKE’FA-CED-NESS, ». Effrontery ; assurance ; auda- 
ciousness. 

BAREFOOT, a. With the feet bare ; without shoes and 
stockings. 

BARE FOOT, a. or adv. With the feet bare. 

BARE!/FOOT-ED, a. Having the feet bare. 

BAREGNAWN, (bare!nawn) a. Eaten bare. Shak. 

BARF'HEAD-ED, a. Having the head uncovered, either 
frum respect or other cause, 

BARE/HEAD-ED-NESS, n. The state of being bareheaded. 

BARE’ LEGGED, a. Having the legs bare. 

BARE/LY, adv. Nakedly ; poorly ; indigently ; without 
decoration ; merely ; only ; without any thing more. 

BARE'N ECKED, a. Having the neck aaeavercd: 

BARE‘NESS, a. Nakedness , Jeanness ; poverty; indi- 
gence ; defect of clothes, 

BARE PICKED, a. Picked to the bone. Shak. 

RARKE'/RIBBED, a. Lean. Skok. 

RAR FUL. See Bararvuu. 

BARGAIN, (birgin) ». [Fr. bargutgner.) 1. An agree- 
ment between parties concerning the eale of property ; a 
contract. 2. Stipulation ; interested dealing. 3. Pur- 
chase, or the thing purchased. 

BARGAIN , v. i. To make a contract or agreement. 

BAR'GAIN, c. t. To sell ; to transfer for a consideration. 

BAR-GAIN-EE!, n. The party in a contract who receives 
or agrees to receive the property sold. 

BARA: AIN-ER, x. The party in a contract who stipulates 
to sel] and convey property to another. 

BARGE, (barj) n. t - buryir.]) 1 A pleasure boat ; a ves- 
sel or boat of state, elegantly furnished. 2. A flat-bot- 
tomed vessel of burden, for boading and unloading sbips. 

BARGE-COUP-LES, 2. In architecture, a beam mortised 
into another, to strengthen the building. 

BARGE -COURSE, a, In bricklamng, a part of the tiling 
which pricy: ee the principal rafters. 

BARGE MAN, 2. The man who manages a barge. 

BARGE/MAS-TER, nu. The proprietor of a barge, conveying 
goods for hire. 

BARG’ER, r. The manager of a barge. 

BA-RIL LA, 2. al I. A plant cultivated in Spain for 
its ashes, from which the purest kind of mineral alkali in 
obtained. 2, The alkali procured from this plant. 

BAR‘I-TONE. See Barvrong. 

BAB‘I-UM, n. The metallic basis of barytes, which is en 
oxyd of barium. Da : 


sb 


BARK, 2. (Dan. bark. “1, The rind or exterior covering of 
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a tree, corresponding to the akin of an anime. « fF; 
way of distinction, Peruvian bark. 

BARK, v.t. To peel; to strip off bark. Also, to cover as 
inclose with bark. 

BARK, or BARQUE,x«. [Ir. berc: Fr. barque.] A amall 
ship ; but appropriately, a ahip which carries three masts 
without amizzentop-sail. 

BARK, v. i. [Sax. beorcan.] 1. To make the noise of dogs, 
when they threaten or pursue. 2. To clamor at; to pur- 
gue with unreasonable clamor or reproach. 

BARK!-BARED, a. Stripped of the bark. .Mertimer. 

BARK'-~BOUND, «. Having the bark too firm or close, as 
with trees. 

BED pp. Stripped of the bark ; peeled ; also, covered 
wi F 

BARK’ER, rn. One who barks, or clamors unreasonably : 
one who strips trees of their bark. 

BARK! ALLED, e. Having the bark galled, as with 
thorns. 

BARK/ING, ppr. Stripping off bark ; making the noise of 
ce ; clamoring ; covering with bark. 

BARK’Y, a. Consisting of bark ; containing bark. Shak, 

BAR'LEY, n. {W. bariys.} A species of grain, used espe 
cially for making malt, from which are distilled liquors of 
extensive use, as beer, ale and porter. 

BAR: LEY-BRAKE, n. A rural play ; a trial of swiftness. 

BAR'’LEY-BROTH, n. A low word for strong beer. 

BAR/LEY-CORN, n. A grain of barley ; the third part of 
an inch in Jength ; henee originated our measures of 

ength. 

PAR'LEY-MOW, 2. A mow of barley, or the place where 
barley is deposited. 

BAR'LEY-SUGAR, (bar/le-sha-gar) 2. Sugar boiled till it 
is brittle, formerly with a decoction of barley. 

BAR'LEY-WA'TER, a. A decoction of barley. 

BARM, x. (Sax. beorm.] Yeast ; the scum rising upon heer, 
or other malt liquors, when fermenting, and used as 

ven. 

BARM'Y, a. Containing barm, or yeast. Shak. 

BARN, xs. (Sax. patel A covered building for securing 
grain, hay, flax, and other productions of the earth. In 
the Nurthern States of America, the farmers generally use 
barns for stabling their horses and cattle ; so that, among 
them, a barn is both a cornhouse, or grange, and a atable. 
BARN, vt. t. To lay up ina barn. Sack. 

BARINA-€LE, ». (Port. bernuca.] 1. A shell, which is 
often found on the bottoms of ships, rocks, and timber 
below the surface of the sen. 2. A species of gouse, found 
in the northern seas, but visiting more southern climates 
in winter, 3. In the plural, an instrument to put upon a 
horse’s nose, to confine him, for shoeing, bleeding, or 
dressing. 

BARN‘-DOOR, #. The door of a barn. Milton. 

SACO LIEE, rn. [Gr. Bapes and d:6os.] Carbonate of 

rytes. 

BA-ROM'E-TER, n. (Gr. Bapos and perpov.] An instrument 
for measuring the weight or pressure of the atmosphere. 
Its uses are to indicate changes of weather, and to deter 
mine the altitnde of mountains. ; 

BAR-O-MET'RI-CAL, a. Pertaining or relating to the ba- 
rometer ; made by a barometer. 

BAR-O-.MET'RI-€AL-LY, adc. By means of a barometer. 

BAR‘ON, n. [Fr. baron ; Sp. baron, or caron ; It. barone.j 
1. In Great ritain, a title or degree of nobility ; a lord ; 
& peer; one who holds the rank of nobility next below 
that of a viscount. 2. Saron is a title of certain officers, 
as, burons of the exchequer. Barons of the Cinque Ports 
are members of the house of commons, elected by the 
seven Cinque Ports.—3. In law, a husband ;, as, buren 
and feme, husband and wife. 

BAR'ON-AGE, n. 1. The whole body of barons or peers. 
2. The dignity of a baron. 3. The land which gives title 
toa baron. Johnson. 

BAR‘ON-ESS, ». A baron’s wife or lady. 

BAR‘ON-ET, n. .; dimin. of baron.] A dignity or degree 
of honor, next below a haron, and ve a knight ; hav- 
ing precedency of all knights except those of the garter, 

y knighthood that is hereditary. 
ertaining toa baron. Fincyc. 

honor, or fee of a baron 


and being the on 

BA-RO'NI-AL, a. 

BAR‘O-NY, ». The lordship 
whether spiritual or temporal. 

BAR/Us-€UPE, a. (Gr. Bupos and cxomew.) An instrument 
to show the weight of the atinosphere , superseded by the 
barometer. 

BAR-OS-COPI€, a. Pertaining to, or determined by, the 
baroscope. 

BAR-O-.SEL/E-NITE, x. [oe Bapos or Bapvs, and selenite.) 
A mineral ; sulphate of barytes ; heavy spar. 

BAR'RA, x. In Portugal and Spain, a long measure for 


cloths. Facyc. 
BAR-RA-C4'DA, zn. A fish, about fifteen inches in length, 
of a dusky color on the back, and a white belly, with 


amall b! Spots. 


BAR 


NA mA-CAN, xn. [It. beracene.] A thick, strong staff, 
sumnethiug like camelot ; used fur clokes, &c 

BAR RACK, xn. [Sp. barruca ; Fr. baraque.} A hut or 
bouse for soldiera osponaly in garrison. ; 

BAR RACK-MASTER, un, The oificer who superintends 
the barracks of suidiers. Snrift. 

BAR-RA-€0 DA, n. A pycrice of fish, of the pike kind. 

BAB RA-TOR, ». [Old Fr. barat.) 1. One who frequently 
excites suita at law ; an encourager of lith . 2. The 
master of a ship, who commits any fraud jn the manage- 


ment of the ship. ; 

BAR'RA-TRY, 2, 1, The practice of exciting and encour- 

ing Jawsyits and guarrels.—2, In commerce, any species 
of cheating or (ais » in a shipmuaster, by which the uwn- 
ers or insurers are injured. 

BARKED, pp. Fastened with a bar ; hindered ; restrained ; 
excluded ; forbid ; vas vhs : checkered. 

BAR'REL, a. [W. Fr. baril; Sp. dbarril.) 1. A vessel or 
cask, of more length than breadth, rouad, and bulging in 
the middie, made of staves and heading, and bound with 
beops, 2. The quantity which a barrel contains. 3. Any 
thing hollow long, aa the barrel of a gun; a tube 
4. Acylinder, 5. A cavity bebinu the tympanum of the 
ear is called the barrel os the cur. 

BAR‘RBEL, ov. t. To put in a barrel ; to pack in a barrel. 

BAR’/REL-BEL/LIED, a, Having a large belly. 

BAR‘RELED, pp. Put or packed In a barrel. 

BAR KELED, ua. Having a barrel or tube. 

BAR'REL-ING, ppr, Putting or packing in 8 barre). 

BARREN, «. I. Not producing young, or offspring ; 
plied to animals. Q. Not producing plants; uufruitful ; 
eteril ; not fertile ; or producing little ; unproductive. 3. 
Not producing the usual fruit ; applied to trees, &c. 4. 
Not copious; scanty. 5. Not containing useful or enter- 
taining ideas. 6, Unmeaning; uninventive; dulj. 7. 
Unproductive ; not inventive. 

BAR REN, x, J. In the states marl § the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, @ word used to denote a of land, rising a few 
feet above the level of a plain, and producing trees and 

ram, Atwater. 2. Any unproductive tract of land. 

.. Drayton. 

BAR KEN-LY, ado. Unfroitfully. 


BAR'REN-NESS, n. 1. The quality of not producing its 
kind; want of the power conception. & Unfruitful- 


hess ; sterility ; infertility. 3. Wantof invention; want 
of the power of producing any thing new. 4. Want of 
matter ; ecantiness. 5. Defect of emotion, sensibility, or 
fervency. Tayler. 

BAR REN-SPIR'IT-ED, a. Of a poor spirit. Shak. 

ee n. A plant, constituting the genus ~pr- 
Tacadium., 

BARR'FUL, a. Full of obstructions. Shak. 

BAR-RI-€ADE’, x. [Fr. barricade.) 1. A fortification made 
in haste, of trees and earth, in order to obstruct the r-o, 
ress of an enemy. 2. Any bar uf obstruction ; that 
which defends. 

BAR-RI-€ADE’,r.t. 1. To stop up a passage ; to obstruct. 
2. To fortify with any slight work that prevents the ap- 

ronch of an enemy. 

BAR-RI-C€A‘DO. The same as barricade, 

BAR'RI-ER, n. [Fr. barriere.}] 1. In fortification, a kind of 
fence made in a passage. Encyc. 2. A wall for defense. 
3. A fortress or fortified tawn on the frontier of a country. 
4. Any obstruction ; any pe which confines, or which 
binders approach, or attack. 5. A bar to mark the limits 
of a Poe : fimit, or boundary ; a line of separation. 

BARR'ING, vpr. Making fast with a bar ; obstructing ; ex- 
cluding ; preventing ; prohibiting ; crossing with stripes. 

BARR ING-OUT, a. Exclnaion of a person from a place ; 
a boyish sport at Christmas. Svris?. 

BAR:RIS-TER, «. A counselor, learned in the laws, qual- 
ified and admitted to plead at the bar. 

BARROW, m. (Sax. berewe.} 1. A light, small carringe. 
A hand-tbarrow is a frame covered in the middle with 
boards, and borne by and between two men. A wheel- 
barrow isa frame with a box, supported by one wheel, 
and rolled by a single man. 2. A wicker case, in salt 
works, where the salt is put to drain. 

RAR-ROW, a. (Sax. berga, oe beoryh.) 1. In England, a 
hog ; and, according to Ash, obsolete. Barrow grease is 
hog’s lard.—2. In America, a male bog ; a word 
™ Common use. 

BAR ROW, x. (Sax. beara, or bearewe.) In the names of 

teary: derrow is used eet s wood or grove. 

BARROW, n. (Sex. beorg.) A hillock, or mound of earth, 
intended as a repository of the dead. 

BARSE, 2. As English name for the common perch. 

BARSHOT, n. Double-headed shot, consisting of a ber, 
with a half ball or round head at each end. 

BARTER, oc «. (Sp. darater.) To traffick or trade, by ex- 
changing one commodity for another. 

hoe e. Tes give one thing oe a 7 ceri ai 

TER, . act or practice of traffic exchange 
of commodities. aks 
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BAR/TERED, pp. Given in exchange 

BX RTER-ER, n Che who tafficks by exchange of com. 
modities 

BAR'TER-ING, ppr. Trafficking or trading by an exchange 


of commodities. 
BAR'TER-Y, x. Exchange of commodities in trade. 
»%*. Tbe term near &t. Barthol- 


R-THOL‘O-MEW- 
omew’'s day. Shak. 

BAR'TON, n. (Sax. bere-ton.] The demain landa of a man- 
or; the manar itself, and sometimes the out-housea. 

BARTRAM, n. [L. pyrethrum.] A plant ; pellitory. 

BAR-Y-STRON'TIAN-ITE, , (Gr. Sapvs, and struatian. | 
A mineral, called also strownite, from Strummess, in Ork- 


ney. 

BA-RKY’TA, x. The earth of barytes in a purified state, 

BA-RY'TES, x. (Gr. Bupus, heavy ; Bapurns, weight.] Pon 
derous earth ; the heaviest of earthy substances. It is ap 
oxyd uf 8 metallic substance called barium. 

BA-RYT'I€, a. Pertaining to burytes ; formed of barytes, 
or containing it. Airiwan. 

BAR'Y-TO-CAL‘CITE, a. A mixture of carbonate of lime 
with sulphate of barytes, of a dark, or light-gray colur, of 
various forms. 

BAR'Y-TONE, a. (Gr. Bapus and roves.) Pertaining to, or 
noting a grave, deep sound, or male voice. Walker. 

BAR'Y-TONE, #. 1. In music, a male voice, the compass 
of which partakes of the common base and the tenor.—2. 
in Greek grammar, a verb which has no accent marked 
on the last syllable, the grave accent being understood. 

BA‘SAL, a. Pertaining to the base ; constituting the base. 


Say. 

BASALT, nw. A dark, grayish-black mineral or stone, 
sometimes bluish or brownish-black, and, whea withered, 
the surfice ie grayish or reddish-brown. 

BA-SAL/TES, n. A kind of store, of the hardness and color 
of iron, which ie found ia perpendicular blocks. 

BA-6ALTI€, a. Pertaining to basalt; formed of or con- 
taining basalt. 

BA-8A LT'I- FORM, a. In the form of basalt ; columnar. 

BA-SALTIINE, x. 1. Basaltic hornblend ; a variety of com- 
mon hornblend, so ealled from its being often fuund in 
basalt. 2. A coluinn of basalt. 

BAS/A-NITE, 2. [(Gr. Bacavcs.] Lydian stone, or black 

asper ; a variety of siliceous or flinty slate. 

BASE, a. (Fr. bas, low; W. baz; It. bassv.] 1. Low in 
place. [Obs.) Spenser. 2. Mean ; vile ; worthlegs ; that is 
low in value or estimiution ; used of things. 3. Of low 
station ; of mean account ; without rank, dignity, Or exti- 
mation among men ; wsed of persuns. 3. Of mean spirit; 

. disingenuous ; illiberal ; low ; withoat dignity of senti- 
ment. 5. Of little comparative value ; applicd to metals 
6. Deep; grave; applicd to sounds. 7. Of illegitimate 
birth ; born outof wedluck. Shak. 8. Nat held by hanar- 
able tenure. 

BASE, n. (Gr. Bacts; L. bams.| 1. The bottam of any 
thing, considered as ita aupport, or the part of a thing on 
which it stands or rests.—In architecture, the base of a 
pillar properly is that part which is between the top of a 
pedeatal and the bottom of the shaft. Encyc. 2. The part 
of uny ornament which hangs down, as housings. 3. 
The brond part of any thing, as the bottom ofa cone. 4, 
The place from which racers or tilters start ; the bottom 
of the field ; the starting post. 5. The lowest or gravest 
part in music. 6. A rustic play, called also days, or prisun 
bars.—-7. In geometry, the lowest side of the perimeter 
of a figure.—8. In chemistry, any body which is dis- 
solved by another body, which it receives and fixea. 9. 
Thorough base, in music, is the part performed with base 
viols or theorbos, while the voices sing, and other instiu- 
ments perform their parts. 

BASE, v. t. 1. To embase ; to reduce the value by the ad- 
mixture of meaner metals. [Little used.) Bacon. 2. To 
found ; to lay the base or foundation. Fdinburch Review, 

BASE'-BORN, a. !. Born outof wedlock, 2 of low 
parentage. 3. Vile; mean. 

BASE'-COURT, nv. [Fr. pase om The back yard, op- 
posed to the chief court in front of a house ; the farm yard, 

BASED, pp. Reduced in value ; founded. 

BASE’LESS, a. Without a base ; baving no foundation, of 


support. 

BASE'LY, ade. 1. Ina base manner; meanly ; dishonors- 
bly. 2. INegitimately ; in bastardy. 
BASFE/MENT, 2. In architecture, the ground floor, on 
which the order, or columns which decorate the principal 

story, are placed. 
BASE’-MY ED, a. Of a low spirit or mind; mean. 
BASE'-MIND/ED-NESR, n. Meanness of spirit. 
BASE NESS, xn. 1. Meannees; vilences; worthlessness, 
2. Vileneas of metal ; the quality of being of Little com- 
ive value. 3. y; Wegitimacy of birth. 4, 
pneas of sound. 
BASE'NET, x. A helmet. Spenser. 
BASE-STRING, 2. The lowest note. Shak 
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BASE'-VY-OL, ». A mewsical instrument, used for playing 
the Lanse, of gravest part. See Bass-VioL. 


BASH, o.i. (Heb. @13.| To be ashamed ; to be confounded 
with shame. Spenser. 

BA-SHAVY', vn. (Ar. basha; Pers. pavka; Sp. bara; It. 
bascia ; Turk. basch.—It should be written and pro- 
nounced pashato.| J. A title of honor in the Turkish do- 
wtinions , appropriately, the title of the prime vizier, but 
given to viceroys, or governors of provinces, and to gen- 
erals, and other men of distinction. 2. A proud, tyranni- 
cu, overbearing man. 

BADH FUL, a. 1. Properly, having a downcast look ; 
hencs, very modest. 2. Modest to excess ; sheepish. 3. 
Excitin ame. 

BWH'F LY, ade. Very modestly ; in a timorous man- 


er. 

BASH’ FUL-NESS, n. 1. Excessive or extreme modesty ; a 
quality of mind often visible in external ap nce, as 
in blushing, a dow::cast look, confusion, &c. 2. Vicious 
or rustic shame. , jak 

BASH'LESS, a. Shameless ; unblushing. Spenser. 

BAS iL, n. The slope or angle of a tool jy sioekeiary as of 


a chisel or plane. 
BAS'IL, v. t. To grind or form the edge of a tool to an an- 


le. 

BAIL, n. (Fr. basilic ; It. bastlico.) A plant of the genus 
ocymum. 

BASIL, x. The skin of a sheep tanned; written also 
basar. 

BAS'1L-WEED, n. Wild vasil, a plant of the genus clino- 
pidium., Muhlenbdurg. 

BAS'I-LAR, a. (See Basitzic.) Chief; an anatomical 

BAS'I-LA-RY, term applied to several bones, and to an 
artery of the brain.—Bazitan monks, monks of the order 
of St. Basil. 

BAS'I-LI€, x. (Gr. Baowdexn.} Anciently, a public hall, or 
court of Judicature, where princes and magistrates sat to 
administer justice. 

BAS I-LI€, x. The middle vein of the arm, or the interior 
branch of the axillary vein. 

BASI1-LIE€ a I. Belonging to the middle vein of the 

BA-SIL‘1-@AL arm %. Noting a particular nut, the 
walnut. 3. being in the manner of a public edifice, or 
cathedral. 

BA-SIL/I-CON, 2. (Gr. BactAcxos.) An ointment. 

BAS'I-LISK, #. (Gr. Baoidtonus.] 1. A fabulous serpent, 
called a cockairice.—2. In military affairs, a large piece 
of ordnance, so called from its supposed resemblance to 
the serpent of that name, or froin tts size. 

BASIN, (balsn) a. (Fr. basen.) 1. A hollow vessel or 
dish, to hold water for washing, and for various other 
uses.—2. In hydraulics, any reservoir of water. 3. That 
which resembles a basin in containing water, as a pond. 
—4i. Among gluss grinders, 2 concave piece of metal, by 
which convex glasses are formed.—5. Among katters,a 
large shell or case, usually of iron, placed over a furnace, 
in which the hat is molded into due shape.—8. In anate- 
my, a round cavity between the anterior ventricles of 
the brain. 7. The scale of a balance, when hollow and 


round. 

BA’‘SINED, a. Inclosed in a basin. Young. 

BASIS, 2. ; plu. Bases. [L.] 1. The foundation of any 
thing ; that on which a thing stands or lies ; the bottom 
er foot of the thing itself, or that on which it rests. [See 
Basz.] 2. The ground-work, or first principle ; that 
which supports. 3. Foundation ; support. 4. Basiv, in 
cheoustry, Sec Base. 

BAS«, 0.1. To lie in warmth; to be exposed to genial 
heat ; to be at ease and thriving under benign infinences. 

BASK, v. t. To warm by continued expasure to heat ; to 
warm with genial heat. Drud«n, 

BASKED, pp. Exposed to warmth, or genial heat. 

BASKET, x. (W. hasged, or bussa-nd.] 1. A domestic ves- 
sel made twigs, rushes, splinters, or other flexible 
things interwoven. 2 The contents of a basket: as 
n.uch as a basket will contain. 

BASKET, ec. t. To put ina basket. Corrper, 

BAR KET-FISH, x. A species of sea-star, or star-fish. 

BAYKET-HILT, n. A bilt which covers the hand, and 
defends it from injury, a8 of a sword. 

BAS KET-HILT-ED, co. Waving a hilt of basket-work. 

SANVKET-SALT, n. Salt made from salt springs. 

BAS'‘KET-WOM.-AN, n. A woman who carries a basket to 
and from market. 

BASK'ING, ppr. Exposing or aving exposed to the continu- 
e action of heat or gental warmth. 

BX .«~K'(NG-SHARK, n. The sun-fish of the Irish. 

BAS QUISH, (bis'’kish) a. Pertaining to the people or lan- 
guage of Biscay. 

BASS, n. [It has no plural.] The name of several species 
of fish. 

BASS, rn. 1. The linden, lime, or tiel tree ; called also dase- 
wood. . [pron. sas.] A mat to kneo! on in churches. 
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BASS, x. In music, the base ; the deepest or gravest part of 
atune. This word is thus written, in iinitation of the 
Italian dussv, whieh is the Eng. dase, low ; yet with the 
pronunciation of base and plural baves ; a gross error that 
ought to be corrected ; as the word used in pronunciation 
is the English word base. 

BASS, ov. ¢. ‘I'o sound in a deep tone. Shak. 

BASS-RE-LIEF’, n. tn English, base-rclief. [It. basso and 
relteco.] Sculpture, whose figures do not stand out far 
from the ground or plane on which they are formed 
When figures do not protuberate so as to exhibit the en 
tire body, they are said to be done in relief; and when 
they are low, flat, or litde raised from the plane, the work 
is said to be in low relief. When the figures are so raised 
as to be well distinguished, hey are said to be doid, 
strong, or high, altorelicro. See Rerizg. 

BASS'-VI-OL, n. A musical instrument, used for playing 
the basa or gravest part, 

BASSA,. See Basnaw. 

BASSET, nz. [Fr. ipa A game at cards. 

BASSET, »v. it. Among coal diggers, to incline upwards. 

BAN'SET-ING, ppr. Having a direction upwards. 

BASSET-ING, x. The upward direction of a vein in 8 cos! 


mine. 
BAS'SO-CON-CER-TAN‘TE, in music, is the base of the lit 

tle chorus, ur that which plays throughout the whole piece 
BAS'SO-CON-TIN‘'U-O. Thorough base, which see under 


Bass. 

apeceincce ca Ma ts the base of the grand chorus, which 

8s only occasionally, or in particular parts. 

BASSO-RE-LIE'VO.. SceBassaniize, 

BAS‘SO-VI-O-LY'NO is the base of the base-viol. 

BAS'SOCK, an. The same as bass, a mat. 

BAS-SOON', n. [Fr. basson.] A musical wind instrument. 
blown with a reed, and furnished with eleven holes, 
which are stopped as in other large flutes. 

BAS-SOON‘IST, n. A performer on the bassoon. 

BAST, 2. A rope, or cord, made of the bark of the Ime- 
tree or linden. 

BAS/TARD, n. [Arm. bastard ; Ir. basdard; Fr. b&tard.] 
A natural child ; a child begotten and born out of wed 
lock ; an illegitimate or spurious child. 

+ BASTARD, n. A kind of weet wine. Shak. 

BASTARD, a. 1. Begotten and born out of Jawful matri- 
mony ; illegitimate. 2. Spurious ; not genuine ; false ; 
supposititious ; adulterate. 

BASTARD, v. t. To make or determine to be a bastard. 

BAS’TARD-{SM,n. The state of a bastard. 

BAS'TARD-IZE, v. t. 1. To make or prove to be a bastard , 
to convict of being a bastard ; to declare legally, or decide 
& person to be illegitimate. 2. To beget a bastard. SAak. 

BAS TARD-LY, ede. In the manner of a bastard ; spuri- 
ously. Donne. 

BAS‘TARD-LY, a. Spurious. Bp. Taylor. 

BASTARDS, An appellation given to a faction or troop of 
bandits, who ravaged Guienne, in France, in the }4th cen- 


tury. 

BAN'TARD-Y, 2. A state of being a bastard, which condi- 
tion disables the person from inheriting an estate. 

BAS-TARNAE, a. Pertaining to the Kastarne.— Bastarnic 
Alps, the Carpathian mountains, so called from the an- 
cient inhabitants, the Bastarne. 

BASTE, v. ¢. (Arm. baz; Fr. baton.) 1. To beat with a 
stick. 2. To drip butter or fat upon meat, as it turns upon 
the spit, in roasting ; to moisten with fat or other liquid. 

BASTH, r. ¢. [Sp. dastear.] To sew with long stitches ; to 
sew slightly. 

BAST ED, pp. Beat with a stick ; moistened with fat or 
other matter in roasting ; sewed together with long 
atitches, or slightly. 

t BAST’ER, n. A blow witha stick or other weapon. Wag- 
staff[e. 

BASTILE, n. (Fr. b@tir, baster.] An old castle in Paris, 
builg between 1369 and 1383, used as a state prison. It 
was demons in 1789. 

BAS'TI-MEN . 

t RAS TLMEN'TO, n. (Old Fr. bdastiment.] A rampart. 

BAS-TI-NADE’, or BAS-TI-NA‘DO, ». (Fr. bastonnade.}] A 
sound benting with a stich or cudgel ; the blows given 
with a stick or staff. A punishment in use among the 
Turks, of beating an offender on the soles of his feet. 

BAS TLNA'DO? v. t. To beat with a stick or cudgel. 

BAST'ING, ppr. Beating with a stick ; moistening with 
dripping ; sewing together with long stitches. 

BAST ING, n. A beating with a stick ; a moistening with 
dripping ; a sewing togetlier slightly, with long stitches. 
BASTION: (bas‘chun) ». [Fr. and Sp. bastion.) A huge 
masa of earth, usually faced with sods, sometimes with 
brick or stones, standing out from 2 rampart, of which it 

is a principal part ; formerly called a bulwark. 

BAS n. The ace of clubs at quadrille. 

BAS’TON, or BA-TOON!, x. In architecture, a round mold. 
ing in the base of a column ; called also a tore 
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SAT, ». (Sax. dat.) 1. A heavy stick orclub. 2. Bat or 
bate, & sinall copper cuin of Germany. 3. A term given 
by miners to shale, or bituminous shale. 

BAT, cv. To manage a bat, or play wito one. 

BAT, x. Arace of quadrupeds, technically called vesper- 
tilio, of the order primutes, in Linne’s system. The fore 
feet have the toes cunnected by a membrane, expanded 
into a kind of wings, by means of which the animais fly. 
The species are numerous. 

BAT'-FOWL-ER, ». One who practices or is pleased 
with bat.fowling. Barrington. 

BAT -FOWL-ING, n. A mode of catching birds at night, 
by holding a torch ur other light, and beating the bush or 

rch where they roost. 

BA'TA-BLE, a. Disputable. 

BA-TA‘TAS, n. A species of tick or mite. 

BA-TA‘VI-AN, a. rtaining to Holland, or the isle of 
Retaw in Holland. 

BA'TA‘VI-AN, «. A native of Betaw, or Holland. 

BATCH, 2. [D. bakzel.] 1. The quantity of bread baked 
al one time; a baking of bread. 2. Any quantity of a 
thiig made at once, or so united as to have like qualities. 

BATCH E-LOR. See Bacnerorn. 

BATE, x. (Sax. pate] Strife ; contention ; retained ifn 
muke-date. { Bate, with ita derivatives, is Iitue used. ] 
BATE, v.t. [Fr. coagale © To lessen by retrenching, de- 

ducting or reducing. e now use abate. 

BATE, v. i. To grow or become less ; to remit or retrench 
@ part. den. 

BE TH-BREED.ING, a. Breeding strife. Shak. 

ATE FUL, a. Contenticus ; given to strife. 

BATE -L a. Not to be ubated. Shak. 

BATE/MENT, x. Abatement ; deduction ; dimimution. 

BA-TEAU!, (bat-t0/) n. | Fr.) A light boat, long in propor- 
tion to its breadth, and wider in the middle at the 


ends. 

BAT EN-ITES, BAT'EN-ISTS, or BA-TE’/NI-AN®, 2. A 
sect of a tes from Mohammedism. 

t BAT FUL, a. Rich, fertile, as land. Mason. 

BATH, x». (Sax. beth, butho.} 1. A place for bathing ; a 
vat or receptacle of water for persons to plunge or wash 
their bodies in, and is either warm or cold. 2. A place in 
which heat is applied to a body immersed in some sub- 
stance. 3. A house for bathing. 4. A Hebrew meas- 
ure containing the tenth of a homer, of seven gallons and 
four pints, as a measure for liquids ; and three pecks and 
three ed asa dry measure. 

BATH -ROOM, a. An apartinent for bathing. 

BA‘FHE, vr. t. (Sax. bathian.) 1. To wash the body, or 
some part of it, by immersion, as ina bath. 2. To wash 
or moisten, for the purpose of making soft and supple, or 
for cleamaing, as a wound. 1 or suffuse with 
a liquid. 

BATHE, vc. & To be or lie ina bath; to be in water or in 
other fiquid, or to be immersed in a fluid. 

BAFHED, pp. Washed as in a bath ; moistened with a li- 
quid ; ewed. 

BATH'ER, x. One who bathes. 

BAFIVING, per. Washing by immersion, or by applying a 
Liquid ; moistening ; foumenting. 

BATHING, x. The act of bathing, or washing the body in 
water. ason. 

BATH'ING-TUB, n. A vessel for bathing. 

BA'THOS, a. (Gr. Bafos.] The art of sinking in poetry. 
ArbutAnot. 

BATTING, Pr Abating ; taking away ; deducting ; ex- 
cepting. ke. 

BAT'IN-IBT. See Batrunites. 

BAT'ST, ». A fine linen cloth. 

BAT'LET, x. A small bat, or square piece of wood with a 
handle, for beating linen. 

BATMAN, xn. A weight used in Smyrna. 

BA.TOON , or BAT'ON, n. (Fr. baton.} A staff or club; a 
marshal’s staff ; a truncheon ; a badge of military honors. 

BAT RA-€HITE, a. (Gr. Barpayes.} A fossil or stone, in 
color resembling a frog. 

BAT’ RA-C€HOM-Y-OM'A-€HY, x». (Gr. Barpayos, pus, 
and payn.} The battle between the frogs and mice ; a 
burlesque poem Dtae Aas Homer. 

BA-TRACIAN, a. (Gr. Barpayos.] Pertaining to frogs; 
an epithet designating any order of animals, including 


frogs, toads, &c. 

BA-TR AICLAN, 2. An animal of the order above mentioned. 

t BAT'TA-BLE, a. Capable of cultivation. 

ft BAT*TAI-LANT, xn. A combatant. Skelton. 

BAT’T AI-LOUS, a. Warlike ; having the form or appear- 
ance of an army arrayed for battle. 

BAT-TALITA, (bat tale ya) x. [Sp. detalla.] 
der of battle ; troops arrayed in their proper brigades, 
regiments, battalioys, &c., as for action. 2. The main 
body of an anny is array, distinguished from the wings. 

BATTALION an. (Fr. datailion.| A body of infantry, 
consisting of from to 800 men. 


3. To mo 


I. The or- 
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BAT-TAL/IONED, e. Formed into battalions. Larloic. 

BATTT'EL, n. (See Batteg.| in law, wager of buttel, a 
species of trial for the decision of cuuses between purties 

BAT TEL, v.1. 1. To grow fat. [Obs.! 2. Tostind indebted 
in the college books at Oxford, fur provisions uid drink, 
from the buttery. Hence, a battcler unswers to a sizer at 
Cambridge 

BA'T'VEL, a. An account of the expenses of i s‘nicnt as 
Oxford. 

{ BATTEL, a. Fertile ; fruitful. /ooker. 

BATTLAR, n. A student at Oxford. 

BAT'TE-MENT, a. [Fr] A beating ; striking ; impetes. 
ATTTEN, (battn) ». 2. I. ‘Tu fatten; to make fat; to 
make plump by plenteous feeding. 2. To fertilize or en- 
rich land. 

BAT'TEN, v. t. To grow or become fat ; to live in luxury, 
or to grow fat in ease and Inxury. 

BA'I'TEN, ». A piece of board or scantling, of a few inches 
in breadth, used in making door and windows. 

BAT'TEN, vo. t. To form with battens, 

BATTER, v. ¢t. [Fr. battre.| 1. To beat with successive 
blows , to beat with violence, so as wo bruise, shake, or 
demolish. 2. ‘l'o wear or impair with beating. 

BAT'TER, v. i. To swell, bulge, or stand out, as a timber 
or side of a wall from its foundation. 

BAT'TER, x. A mixture of several ingredients, as flour, 
eggs, salt, &c., beaten together with some liquor, used in 
cookery. 

BATTERED, pp. Beaten, bruised, broken, impaired by 
beating or wearing. 

BA'I'TER-ER, x. Une who batters or beats. 

BAT'TER-ING, ppr. Beating ; dashing against ; bruising 
or demolishing b pearing: 

BAT’‘TER-iNG-RAM, n. In antiquity, a military engine 
used to beat down the walls of besieged places. 

BAT'TER-Y, n. [Fr. datterie.] 1 The act of battering or 
beating. 2. The instrument of battering.—3. In the mse 
tary art, a parapet thrown up to cover the gunners, and 
others eminployed about them, frum the enemy’s shot, with 
the guns employed.—4. In Jui, the unlawful beating of 
another.—5. Electrical hattery;, a number of coated jars 
placed in such a manner, that they may be charged at the 
same time, and discharged in the samme manner.—6. Gal- 
wanic battery, a pile or series of plates, of copper and 
zink, or of any substances susceptible of galvanic action. 

BAT'TING, n. The inanagement of a bat play. 

BAT’TISH, a. Resemuling a bat. Vernon. 

BAT TLE, n. [Fr. datadle.} 1. A fight, or encounter be- 
tween enemies, ur oppusing armies ; an engugement. 2, 
A body of forces, or division of an army.—A pitched dat- 
tle is one in which the armies are previvusly drawn up in 


form. 

BATTLE, v.13. [Fr. datailler ; Sp. batallar.} To join in 
battle ; to contend in fight. 

BAT’TLE, v. ¢. To cover with armed force. 

BAT TLE~AR-RAY!, n. Array or order of battle ; the dis- 

ition of forces preparatory to a battle. 

BAT'TLE-AX n. An axe anciently used as a weapon 

BAT’TLE-AXE, } of war. 

BAT'TLE-DOOR, (bat'tl-ddre) n. 1. An instrument of 
play, with a handle and a flat board or palm, used to 
strike a bal) or shuttle-cock ; arachet. 2. A child’s horn- 
book. [Not in use in U. &.]} 

BAT'TLE-MENT, x. A wall raised on a building with 
openings or embrasures, or the embrasure itself. 

BA iTLE-MENT-ED, a. Secured by battlements. 

BATTLING, n. Conflict. Thomson. 

BAT-TOI,O-GIST, «x. One that re 

king or writing. [Little used. 

BAT-TOL‘0-GIZE, v. t. To repeat needlessly the same 
thing. Herbert. [ Little used.] 

BAT-TOL/O-GY, n. [Gr. Barrodoyia.} A needless repeti 
tion of words in speaking. 

BAT'TON, 2. In commerce, pieces of wuod or dea! for flooe- 
ing or other a aie 

BAT TO-RY, *. ong the Hanse-7'o0ns, 8 factory or mag: 
azine in foreign countries. 

BAT'TU-LATE, v. t. To interdict commerce. 

BAT-TU-LA TION, 2. A prohibition of commerce. 

BAT'TY, a. Belonging to a bat. Shak 

BATZ, ». A small copper coin with a mixture of silver. 

BAU-BEE,, n. In Scotland and the North of Englund, a 
half: penny. 

BAU BLE. See Bawsusz. 

BAUGE, n. A drugget manufactured in Burgunuy, with 
thread spun thick, and of coarse wool. 

BAULK. See Bax. 

BAV'A-ROY, n. A kind of cloke or surtout. 

BAV'IN, x. A stick like those bound up in faguts ; a piece 
of waste wood.—In war, fagots. 

BAW'BLE, 2a. [Fr. babiole.] A eeaing piece of finery ; u 
gewgnw; that which is gay or wy without real 
value. 
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1,5 WBLING, a Trifing ; cont-mptitle. Shak. 

AW COCK, a. A hne fellow. Shak. 

RAWD, a. A procure. or procuress. A person who keeps 
a house of prostitution, and conducts criminal intrigues. 
BAWD, 0.1%. 1 To procure; to provide women for lewd 

. 2. To foul or dirty. | Aut in use.] Skelton. 

Bit I¥-BORN, a. Descended from a bawd. Shak. 

BA\WD‘I-LY, ado. Obscenely ; lewdly. 

BA\WIVI-NESS, ». Obscenity ; lewdness. 

RAWD'‘KICK, x. [See Baupriog.) A belt. Chapman. 

BAWDRY, n. 1. The practice of procuring women for the 

gratification of lust. 2. Obscenity ; filthy, unchaste lan- 

guag. 

BAWLIY, 4. Obscene; filthy ; anchaste. 

BAWDY-HOUSE, nw. A house of prostitution. 

B\WL, v. 6. (Sax. bellan.] To cry out with a toud, fall 

myaind ; w beot ; to cry loud, as a child. 

BA\WL, v. t. To proclaim by outcry, as a commos, orier. 

BAWLED, pp. Prociaimed by outery. 

BAWL‘ER, ». One who bawls. Eckhard. 

BAW LI/ING, ppr. Crying aloud. 

BAW LING, ». The act of crying with a load sound. 

Baye v. t. To adorn ; to dreas. Westmoreland. Eng. 
bh so? 

tBAWN, «=. An inclosure with mud or stone walls for 
keeping cattle ; a fortification. 

BAW'KEL, ». A kind of hawk. Todd, 

B\VISIN, a. A pag Sib B. Jonson. 

BAX-TE/RI-AN, a. Pertaining to Baxter. 

BAY, a. [Fr. bas or baie.) Red, or reddish, inclining to a 
chestnut color ; applied to the color of horses. 

BAY, ». [Fr. baie; Sp. Port. bahia.) 1. An arm of the sea, 
extending into the land, not of any detinite form, but 
suiiuller than at and larger than acreek. 2. A pond- 
bead, or a pond formed by a dam, for the purpose of driv- 
ing mill-wheels.—J. In a bara, a place between the floor 
and the end of the building, or a low, inclosed place, for 
depositing hay.—1. In ships of war, that part on each side 
between decks, which lies between tho bitta. 5. Any kind 
of opening in walls. 

BAY, x. |. The laurel-tree. 2. Bays, in the plural, an hon- 
orary garland or crown, bestowed aga prize for victory, 
anciently inade or consisting of branches of the laurel.— 
3. In sume parts of the U. States, a tract of land covered 
with bay-trees. Draytun. 

BAY, a. [Goth. beidan.] A state of expectation, watching 
or looking for; as, to keep a man at bay. 

Y,v.% (Fr. aboyer ; It. barare.) 1. To bark, as a dog at 
his game. Spenser. 2. To encompass, or inclose, from 
bay. We now use embay. 

BAY, o. t. To bark at; two follow with barking. 

BAY'-SALT ig salt which crystalizes or receives its con- 
sistence from the heat of the sun or action of the air. 

BAY'-WIN-DOW, 2». A window jutting out from the wall, 
as in shops. 

BAY'-Y ARN, xn. A denomination sometimes used promie- 
cuously with woolen yarn. Chambers. 

BAY'ARD, n. 1. A bay horse. PAiuips. 2. An unmannorly 
beholder. B. Jonson. 

BAY'ARD-LY, a. Blind; stupid. Taylor, 

BAYED, a, Having bays, as a building. 

BAY'O-NET, a. [Fr. batonette ; Sp. hayoneta; It. daionet- 
ta; so called, it is said, because the first bayonets were 
nade at Bayonne.) A short, pointed, broad dagger, fixed 
at the end of a musket. 

BAY O-NET, ov. t. 1. To stab with a bayonet. 2. To com- 
r or drive by the bayonet. Burke. 

BAYS, or BAYZE. See Batzr. 

BA-ZAR!, a. (Pers. ; Russ. bazar.) Among the 7wrks and 
Persians, an exchange, market-place, or place where 

oods are exposed tw sale. 

BAZ'‘AT, or BAZ'A,n. A long, fine-epun cotton, from Jern- 
salem, whence it ia called Jerusalem cotton. 

BDELL/IUM, (del'yum) ». [L.] A gummy, resinous juice, 

uced by a tree in the Indies. 
10. i, substantine ; ppr. beiny : pp. been. [Sax. beon ; G. 
bin, bist; D. ben.) 1. To be fixed ; to exist; to have a 
ren! state or existence. 2. To be made to be ; to become. 
3. To remain. This verb is used as an auxiliary in form- 
ing the tenses of other verbs, and particularly in giving to 

‘them the passive form.—/.ct be is to omit, or to let alone. 

RE, bara ag in becuuse, befure, beset, bcdeck, is the same 

word as by ; Sax. be, big ; Goth. dt. It denotes nearness, 
clusenese, about, on, at, from some root signifying to pass 
or to press. 

BEACH, x. The shore of the sea, or of a Inke, which is 
washed by the -:de and waves ; the strand. 

BEACII ED, a. Exposed to the waves ; washed by the tide 
and waves Shak. 

RE ACH'Y, a. Having a beach or beaches. Shak. 

BEA‘ECON, (b@kn) w. (Sax. beacen, becen.] 1. A signal 
erected on a long pole, upon an eminence, consisting of a 
pitch barrel, or sume combustible matter, to be fired at 
night, or to cause a smoke by day, to make known the ap- 
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pronch of an enemy 2 A light-house. J. Figuretewely 
that which gives notice of danger. 

BEA CON, o. t. To afford light as a beacon ; to light up. 

BEA‘EON- AGE, (bo ku-uje) a. Money paid for the mainte. 
nance of a beacon. Encyc. Ash. 

BEAD, a. (Ger. bethe ; Sax. bead.) 1. A Nttle perforated 
ball, to be strung on a thread, and worn about the neck, 
for ornament. 2. Any small globular body,—3. Ln erehr 
tecturc, a round molding. 

BEAD/-MA-KER, x. One who makes beads. 

BEAD!/-PROOF, a. Spirit is bead-prouvs, when, after shak 
ing, a crown of bubbles will stand on the surface. 

BEAD'-ROLL, n. Among Catholics, a list or catalogue of 

persons, for the rest of whose souls they are to repeat a 
hig number of prayers, whith they count by their 

8. 

BEAD-TREKRE, n. The ezederach, a species of melia. 

A man employed in praying, generally 
in praying for another. 

BEADS'-WOMIAN, «, A praying woman ; a woman who 
resides in an alms-house. 4s. 

BRA'DLE, n. (Sax. bydel, or badel.] 1. A messenger or cri- 
er of a court ; a servitor ; one who cites persons to appear 
and answer. 2. An officer in a university, whose chief 
business is to walk with a mace, befure the masters, in a 
public procession ; or, as in 4inmerica, before the president. 
trustees, faculty and students of a college. 3. A parinb 
othcer, whose business is to punish petty offenders. 

BE A'DLE-SHIP, x. The office of a beadle. 

BEA'GLE, a. (Fr. igée.} A small bound, or hunting dog. 

BEAK, n. [D. bek.] 1. The bill or nib of a bird. 2. A 

inted piece of wood, fortified with brass, resembling a 
beak, fastened to the end of ancient galleys, intended tw 
pierce the vessels of an enemy. 3. Any thing ending in 
a point, like a beak. This, in America, ia more genemlly 

nounced peak. 

BEAK, ».t. Among cock-fighters, to take hold with the beak. 

BRAK'ED, a. Having a beak ; ending in a point, like a 

k 


beak. 

BEAK'ER, n. (Ger. becher.] A cup or glass. 

BEAK'I-RON, (beek'f-urn) ». A bickern; an iron tool, 
ending in a point, used by blacksmiths. 

BEAL, n. A pimple ; a whelk ; a small inflammatory tu- 
mor; & pustule. 

BEAL, v. «. To gather matter ; to swell and come to a bead, 
as a pimple. 
BE-ALL, n. All that is to be done. Shak. 
EAM, vn. [Sax. beaw.|] 1. The largest, or a principal piere 
in a building, that lies across the walls, and serves to suy- 
ae the princi rafters. 2. Any large piece of timber. 

. The part of a balance, from the ends of which the 

scales are suspended. 4. The part on the head of a stug, 
which bears the antlers, royals and topa. 5. The pole of 
a carringe, which runs between the horses. 6. A cylinder 
of wood, making part of a lovm, on which weavers wind 
the warp before weaving ; and this name is given also to 
the cylinder on which the cloth is rolled, as it i wove. 
7. The straight part or shank of an anchur.—&. In skype, 
& greal, main, croas timber, which holds the sides of a ship 
from falling together. 9. The main piece of a plow, in 
which the plow-tails are fixed, and by which it is drawn. 

BRAM!-BIRD, x. In Yorkshire, England, the petty chaps, 
a species of motactlla. The spotted fly-catcher, a specicn 
of musctcapa. Ed. Fncye. 

BEAM!-TREE, n. A species of wild-service. The crategus 


aria. 

BEAM, n. (fax. beam.) A ray of light, emitted from the 
sun, or other luminous body. 

BEAM, »., t. To send forth ; to emit. 

BEAM, ». i. To emit rays of light, or beams ; to shine 

BRAM ING, ppr. Emitting rays of light, or beams. 

BEAMING, a. 1. Radiation ; the emission or darting of 
light in rays. 2. The issuing of intellectual light. 

BEAM LESS, a. Emitting no rays of tight. 

BEAMIY, a. 1. Emitting rays of light ; mdiant ; shining. 
2. Resembling a beam in size and weight; massy. 3. 
Having horna, or antlers. 

BEAN, n. (Sax. bean.} A name given to several kinds of 

Ise. varieties most usually cultivated are, the 
hares bean, the mazagan, the kidney beam, the eranberry 
bean, the lima bean, the frost bean, &c. 

BEAN/-€A-PER, n. A plant, a species of sygephylium, a 
native of warm climates. 

BRANCOD, a. A small fishing vessel or pilot boat. 

BEAN!-FED, a. Fed with beans. Siak. 

BRAN!'-FLY, n. A beautiful fly, of a pale purple color 

BEAN!-GOOSE, » A apecies of axae, a bird. 

BEAN/-TRE-FOIL The cytisus. Fam. of Plants, 

BEAN!-TRESSEL, n. An herb. 

BEAR, vc. t. pret. Lure; pp. burn, dorne. (Fax. beraw, deran, 
beoran.] 1. To support ; to suetain. 2. To carry ; to con- 
vey ; to support and remove from to place. 3. To 
wear; to bear as a mark of autbority or distinction ; as, 
to beor a sword. 4. To keep afloat. 5. To support oF 
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sustain without emking or yielding ao endure. 6. To 
entertain ; to carry in mind. 7. To suffer ; to under- 
go. 3. ‘Tosutfer without resentment, or interference to 
prevent ; to have patience. 9. ‘I'v admit or be capable of. 
10. To bring forth or produce, as the fruit of plants, or the 
young of animals. 11. To give birth to, or be the native 
place of. 12. To pogsess and use as power ; to exercise. 
13. To gain or win. 14. To curry on, or maintain; ‘o 
have. 15. To show or exhibit ; to relate. 16. To sustain 
the effect, or be answerable for. 17. To sustain, as ex- 

nse ; to supply the means of paying. 15. ‘To be the ob- 
ect of. 19. To behave ; to act in any character. Shak. 
2). To remove, or to endure the effects of ; and, hence, to 
give satistaction for. 

To beur off, is to restrain ; to keep from approach ; and, in 
seamanship, to remove to a distance.— Te hear doin, is tu 
impel or urge ; to overthrow or crush by force.—7'o hear 
dv:en upon, to press to overtake ; to make all sail to come 
up with.— 7 o bear hard, is to press or urge.— To dear on, 
fs to press against ; also, to carry forward, to press, incite 
or animate.— To bear through, is to conduct or mannge ,; 
to support.— 7 bear out, is to maintain and support to 
the end ; to defend to the last.— To bear up, to support ; 
to keep from failing.— Tv bear up, to keep afloat.— Tu dear 
date, is to have the mark of time when written or exe- 
cuted.—7'o bear a price, is to have a certain price.— To 
bear a hand, in seamanship, is to make haste, be quick. 

BEAR, e. 4. 1. To suffer, as with pain. 2. To be patient ; 
to endure. Dryden. 3. To produce, aa fruit ; to be fruit- 

4. To take effect ; to succeed. 5. To act in any 

6. To be situated as to the point of com- 


ful. 
character. 
pris, 

To bear away, in navigation, is to change the ceurse of a 
ship, when close hauled, or sailing with a side wind, and 
make her ran before the wind. 70 /ear u}, is ased in a 
like sense, from the act of bearing up the helm to the 
windward.— To bear down, is to drive or tend to.—T'o 
bear in, is to run or tend towards.— To dear up, is to tend 
or move towards ; to be supported ; to have fortitude.— 
7'v bear upon, or againet, is to lean upon of againet.— To 
bear against, to approach for attack or seizure.— To hear 
upun, to act upon ; to be pointed or situated 90 a3 to affect. 
To bear with, to endure what is unpleasing ; to be indul- 


gent. 

BEAR'-CLOTH, or BEAR'ING-ELOTH, x». A cloth in 
which a new-born child is covered when earried to 
church to be baptized. 

BEAR, 2. (Sax. bera ; Ger. bdr.] 1. A wild quadmuped, of 
the genus ursus, 2. The name of two eonstellations in 
the northern hemisphere, called the vrea’er und lesser 
bear. In the tail of the lesser bear is the pole-star. 

BEAR -BAIT-ING, n. The sport of baiting bears with dogs. 

BEAR’-BER-RY, n. A plant, a species of arbutus. 

BEA R!-BIND, n. A species of bind-weed. 

BEAR’S'!-BREECH, 2. Brank-ursine, or acanthus, &@ genus 
of plants. 

BEAR’s!-EAR, x. A name of primala auricula. 

BEAR'S-EAR SANII-€LE, nx. A species of cortusa. 

BEAR!-FLY, n. An insect. Bacun. 

BE AR’S!-FOOT, a. A plant, a species of hellebore. 

BEAR-GAR-DEN, x. A place where bears are kept. 

BEAR!-GAR-DEN, a. Rude ; turbulent. T'vdd. 

BEAR!-WHELP, «2. The whelp of a bear. Stak. 

BEAR?S—WORT, a. A plant. Shak, 

* BEARD, (berd) ». (Sax. beard : D. beard.) I. The hair 
that grows on the chin, lips and adjacent parts of the face. 
A gray beard, and reverend beard, are terms for old age. 
2. Beard is sometimes need for the face. 4. The awn, or 
sharp prickles on the ears af com. 4. A barb, or «harp 
point of an arrow, or other instrument, bent backward 
from the end, to prevent its being easily drawn out. 5. 
The beard or chuck of a hore, is that part which bears 
the curb of a bridle, underneath the lower mandible and 
above the chin. 6. The rays of a comet, emitted towards 
that part of the heaven t which its proper motion seems 
to direct it. 

*BEARD, (berd) v. ¢. 1. To take by the beard ; to seize, 
pluck or pull the beard. 2. To oppose to the face ; to set 
at defiance. 

* BEARDED, (berd’/ed) a. 1. Having a beard. 2. Barbed 
or jagged, as an arrow, 

* BEARIVED, (berd'ed) pp. Taken by the beard ; opposed 
to the face. 

* BEARID-GRARS, a. A plant, the andropogon. 

* BEARIYING, (berd!ing) ppr. Taking by the peard ; oppos- 
ing to the face. 

* BEARD/LESS, (berdess) a. Without a beard ; young ; 
not having arrived to manhood. 

* BEARDILESS- NESS, n. The state or quality of being dee- 


titute of beard. 
REAR/BR, ». (See Buan.] 1. One who bears, sustains, or 
who weam any thing, asa 


earries ; a carrier. 2. 
badge or sword. 3. A tree or plant that yields its fruit.— 
4. In architecture, @ poet or brick wall between the ends 
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of a piece 
in an achievement, place 
seeming to support it. 

BEAR'HERD, 2. A man that tends bears. 

BEARING, ppr. Supporting ; carrying ; producing. 

BEAR/‘ING, nx. t. Gesture ; mien; behavior Shas. 2 The 
situation of an object, with reupect to another object.—J3. 
In architecture, the space between the two fized extreines 
of a piece of timber.—4. In navigatwr, the situation of @ 
distant object, with regard to a ship's position, as on the 
bow, on the lee quarter, &c.—5. fn horaldry, ovate of 
arms or figures of ariories. 

BEARISH, a. Partaking of the qualities of a bear. 

BEAR'LIKE, a. Resembling a bear. Shuk. 

BEARN, n. (Sax. dearr ; Goth. burr.} A child. 
land, bairn. Shak. 

BEAR'WARD, n. A keeper of bears. Shuk. 

BEAST, xn. [Ur. bast, piasd ; Corn. bést ; D. beest ¢ L. bea- 
tia; Fr. béte.] 1. Any four-footed animal, which may be 
used for labor, food or epurt; distinguished from fowls, 
insects, flahes and own. 2 An irrational animnl.—3. 
FYguraticely, a brutal man. 4. A game a cards. Hence 
fo henst. 

BEAST, v.¢ A term at cards. 

BEASTINGS, See Birstines. 

BERAXT"ISH, a. Like a Benst 5 brutal. 

BEAST'LIKE, a. Like a beast ; brutal. 

BRASTILI-NESS, 2. Brutality ; coarseness; vulgarity ; 
filthiness ; a practice contrary to the rules of humanity. 
BEAST'LY, a. 1. Like a beast ; brutal; cnarse; filthy. 2. 

Having the form or nature of a beast. 

t BEANST'LY, adv. In the manner of a beast. ; 

BEAT, . ¢. pret. beat: pp. beat, beaten. (Sax. beatan.] 1. 
To strike repeatedly ; to lay on repeated blows. 2. To 
strike an instrument of music ; to play on. J. To break, 
bruise, comminute, or pulverize by benting or pounding. 
4. To extend by sis as gold or other malleable sub- 
stance ; or to hammer into any form, to forge. 5. To 
strike bushes ; to shake by beating, or to make a noise to 
rouse game. 6. Two thresh ; to foree out corn from the 
husk by blows. 7. To break, mix or agitate by beating. 
8. To dash or strike, as water; to strike or brush, as 
wind. 9. To tread, asa path. 1I(. To overcome ina bat- 
tle, contest or strife ; to vanquish or conquer. 11. To har- 
nas; to exercise veverely ; to overlabor. 

To beat dorn, to break, ‘destroy, throw down ; to press 
down. Skak. To lower the price ; to depress or crush.— 
To heat back, to compel to retire or return.— 70 beat into, 
to teach or instill.—7'o beat up, to attack suddenly ; to 
alarm or disturb.—7'o deat the wing, to flutter ; to move 
with fluttering agitation.—7'o beat aff, to repel or drive 
back.— 70 beat the hoof, to walk ; to go on foot.— 7's beat 
time, to measure or regulate time in music by the motion 
of the hand or ‘oot.— To beat out, to extend by hammer- 
ing. In popular use, to be beat out, is to be extremely fa- 
tigued. 

BEAT, rc. ¢. 1. To move with pulsation. 2 To dash with 
force, as a storm, flood, passion, &c. 3. To knock ata 
door. 4. To fluctuate ; .o be in agitation. 

To beat about, to try to find ; to search by varions means or 
wavs.— 7° beat wpon, toact upon with violence.— 7 beat 
xp for soldiers, is to go about to enlist men into the army. 
—In seamanship, to beat is to make progress against the 
direction of the wind by sailing in a zigzag line or trav- 
erse.—With Aunters, a stag beats up aad down, when he 
runs first one way and then another. 

BEAT, 2. 1. A stroke ; a striking; a blow, whether with 
the hand, or with a weapon. 2. A pulsation. 3. The 
rise or fall of the hand or foot, in regulating the divisions 
of time in music. 4. A transient grace-note in) music, 
struck immediately before the note it is intended to orna- 
ment. 

BEAT | PP truck ; dashed against; preseed or tnid 

BRATI'EN, { down ; hammered ; pounded ; vanquished ; 
wnade smooth by treading ; worn by ure ; tracked. 

BRAT/ER, an. 1. One who bents, or strikes ; one whose oc- 
cupation is to hammer metais. 2. An instrument for 

munding, or comminuting subetances. 

BRAT ERS JP, n. One who beats for game. 

t BEAFH, v. ¢. To bathe. Spenser. 

BE-A-TIF TIE, a. [L. beatua and facio.) That has the 
BE-A-TIF'T-C€AL, \ power to bless or make happy ; used 
only of heavenly fruition after denth ; as, beatific vision. 
BE-A-TIFU-€ATL-LY, adv. In such a manner as to com- 

lete happiness. 

BE-AT-1-FL-€A/TION, 2. Ine the Romish church, an act of 
the pope, by which he declares a person beatified or blesa 
ed after death. 

BE-AT'I-FQY, v. t. [L. deatus and facio.| 1. To make hap 

y ; to bless with the completion of celestial enjoyment. 
o in the Romish church, t- decinre, by a decree or public 
act, that a person is received into heaven, and is to be 
reverenced as blessed, though not canonized. 

BEATING, ppr. Laying on blows; striking; dashing 


of tunter, to sa it—5. in Aeraldry, a figure 


by the aide of a shielu, and 


fin Bent. 
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against ; conquering ; prunding ; ealling against the di- 
rection of tne wind, é&ce. 

BEAT'ING, nw. The act of striking or giving blows , pun- 
ishment or chastisement by blows. aor 
BE-ATI-TUDE, 2. {UL beatstudo.| 1 Blessedness , felicity 
of the highest kind ; consummate bliss ; used of the juys 
of heaven. 2. The deciaration of bleseedness made by 

our Savior to particular virtues. 

BEAU, (bd) ». pla. Braux. [Fr. deau.| A man of dress ; & 
fine, gay man ; ome whose great care is to deck his per- 
son. In familiar language, aman who attends a jady. 

BEAU'ISH, (béish) a. Like a beau , foppish ; fine. 

BEAU-MON KE, (bd-mond’) x. jhe beau and mone ‘The 
fashionable world ; people of fashion and gayety. Pnor. 

REAC'TE-OUS, (bi‘te-us) a. Very fair , elegant in form; 
pleasing to the sight; benutiful ; very handsume. It ex- 
presses a greater degree of beauty than Aandsome, and ie 
chiefly used in poetry. 

RBEAC TE-OUS-LY, ado. In a beauteous manner: in a 
manner pleasing to the sight; beautifully. 

BEAO TE-OUS-NESS, x. The state or quality of being 
beauteous ; beauty. 

BEACG-TI-FY-ER, ». He or that which makes beautiful. 

BEAU TI-FUL, a. 1. Elegant in form ; fair; having the 
form that pleases the eye. It expresses more than hand- 
some, 2. Having the qualities which constitute beauty, 
or that which pleases the senses oler than the aight ; ae, 
a beautyful sound. 

BEAO'TI-FUL-LY, (ba‘te-ful-ly) ado In a beautiful man- 


ner. 

BEAC'TI-FUL-NESS, (ba‘te-ful-nes) n. Elegance of form ; 
beauty ; the quality of being beautiful. 

BEAQ'TI-FY, (bate-f1) 0. t. (beauty, and L. facio.}) To 
make or render beautiful ; to adorn ; to deck ; to grace ; 
to add beauty to; to embellish. 

BEAO'TI-FY, (bi'te-f1) v. i. To become beautiful ; to ad- 
vance in beauty. Addison. 

BEAC TI-FY-ING, nx. The act of rendering beautifid. Bp. 
Tuylor. 

BEAU TI-LESS, a Without beauty. Hammond 
EAO'TY, (batty) v2. [Fr. beauté.}] 1. An assemblage of 
graces, or an assemblage of properties in the form of the 
person or any other object, which pleases the eye. 2. A 
particular grace, feature or ornament; any particular 
thing which is beautiful and pleasing. 3. A particular 
excellence, or a part which surpasses in excellence that 
with which it is united. 4. A beautifus person. 5. In 
the arts, symmetry of parts ; lhermony ; justness of com- 
position. 6. Joy and gladness. Js. lxi. Order, prosperity, 
peace, holiness. Ezek. xvi. 

t BEAT TY, (batty) v. t. To adorn ; to beautify or embel- 
lish. Stak, 

BEACG TY-SPOT, (biite-spot) n. A patch; a foil; a spot 
placed on the face to heighten beauty. 

BEAC TY-WAN-ING, a. Declining in beauty. Shak. 

BEAVER, x. [Sax. befer.] 1. An amphibious quadruped, 
of the genus castor, valuable for its tur, and remarkable 
for its ingenuity in constructing ita lodges or habitations. 
2. The fur of the beaver, ana a hat made of the tur ; also, 
a part of a heimet that covers the face. 

REA VERED, a. Covered with or wearing a beaver. 

t BE-BLEED*, v. t. To make bloody. Chaucer. 

; : 

{ BE BLOODY, v. t. To make bloody. Skeldon. 
BE-BLOT’, v. t. To blot; to stain. Chaucer. 
E-BLUB'BERED, a. Foul or swelled with weeping. 

BEC-A-BUNGA, ». Brooklime speedwell ; veronica beca- 
bunya ; a plant. 

REC-A-FV'EO), wn. A fig-pecker ; a bird like a nightingale, 
which feeda on figs. 

BE-ECAI M, (be-cam’) v.¢@. 1. To still ; to make quiet ; to 
appease ; to stop, or represa motion ina body. 2. To in- 
tercept the current of wind, 80 as to prevent motion. 

RBE-CALM ED, (be-camd') pp. 1. Quieted ; appeased. 2. 
a. Hindered from motion or progress by a calm. 

BE-CALM ING, (be-ciming) pyr. Appeusing; keeping 
from motion or progresa. 

BE-CALMIUNG, (be-cam‘ing) n. A calm at sea. 

RE-C AME’, pret. of become. See Bucome. 

BE-CAUSE), [Sax. be. for by, nnd cause.) By cause, or 
by the cause; on this account; for the cause which 
is explained in the next proposition; for the reason 
next explained. 

RECHARM!, 0. t. To charm ; to captivate. 

RE-CHANCE!, v. i. To befall ; to happen to. Shak. 

BRCHIG, n. (Gr. Bryixa.) A medicine for relieving coughs, 
synonymous with pectoral. 

“BECK, wn. (Sax. hece.) A small brook. Gray. 

BECK, ». [Rax Aeacn.] A nod of the head ; a significant 
nod, intended to be understood by some person, especially 
as a sign of command. 

RPECK, v. &. To nod or meke 28 sign with the head. 

BECK, r.¢. To call by 2 aod ; to intimate a command to, 
to notiiy bv a motion of the head. 
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BECKED, pp. Called or notified by a nod. 

BECK ET, 2. A thing used in ships to confine loose ropes, 
tackles ur spars. 

BECK/ING, ppr. Nodding significantly ; directing by a nod 

BECK ON, (bek'kn) v.t. [See Bac.) To make a sign to 
another, by nodding, winking, or a motion of the hand or 
finger, dcc. 

BECK‘ON, (bek’kn) v.¢ To make a significant sign to 

BLCK‘ON, xr. A sign without worde. Bolingbroke. 

BECK‘ON ED, pp. Having a sign made to. 

BECK'ON-ING, ppr. Making 8 significant sign, as a hint 

{ BE-CLIP, vo. t. [Sax. beclyppan.| To embrace. 

BE-CLOUD,, v. t. To cloud ; to ure ; to dim. 

BE-€OME), (be-cum’) v.%. pret. became, pp. become. [Sax. 
becuman ; D. bekoumen ; G. bekommen. } 1. To pass from 
one state to another ; to enter into some state or condi- 
tion. 2. To become of, usually with what preceding ; to 
be the fate of ; to be the end of. 

BE-COME,, c. ¢. In general, to suit or be suitable to ; to be 
congriwus to ; to efit 5 to accord with, in character ar 
circumstances ; to be worthy of, decent or proper. 

BE-COM ‘ING, ppr., but used rarely or never except as an 
edjectie: Fit ; suitable ; congruous ; proper, graceful ; 
belunging to the character, or adapted to circuinstances, 

t BE-COMIAING, », Ornament. SAuh. 

BE-COM'ING-LY, adv. After a becoming or proper man- 


ner. 

BE-COM'ING-NESS, nv. Fitness ; congruity ; propriety ; 
decency ; gracefulness arising from fitness. 

BE-CRIP'PLE, ov. t. To make lame ; to cripple. [L. «.) 

t BE-CURL/’, v.t. To curl. 

BED, an. [Sax. bed.] 1. A place or an article of furniture to 
sleep and take reston. 2. Lodging ; a convenient place 
for sleep. 3. Marriage ; matrimonial connection. 4. A 
plat or level piece of ground in a garden, usually a little 
raised above the adjoining ground. 5. The channel of a 
river, or that part in which the water usually flows. 6. 
Any hollow place, especially in the arts ; a bolluw place, 
in which any thing rests. 4%. A layer; a stratuin,; an 
extended mass of any thing, whether upon the earth of 
within it.— 7'o make a bcd, is to put it in order.— To bring 
to bed, to deliver of a child, is rarely used ; but, in the 
passive form, to be bruught te bed, Uhat is, to be delivered 
of a child, is common.— To put to bed, in midwifery, is to 
deliver of a child.—-From bed and buard. In law, a separa- 
tion of man and wife, without dissolving the hands of 
matrimony, is called a separation from bed and beard, @ 
mensa et thoro. 

BED, o.¢. 1. To place in ot Bacon. 2. To Rate bed 
with. [Umsrwat.] Shak. 3. Tomake partaker of the bed. 
Bacon, 4. To plant and inclose or cover; to set or lay 
and inclose. 5. To lay in any hollow place, surrounded or 
inclosed. 6. To lay ina place of rest or security, cover- 
ed, surrounded or inclosed. 7. To lay ina stratum; to 
stratify ; to lay in order, or flat. 

BEN, r.&. To cohabit ; to use the same bed. 

BE-DAB'‘BLE, e. t. To wet; to sprinkle. Shak. 

BE-DAB BLED, pp. Wet, sprinkled. 

BE-DAB'BLING, ppr. Wetting ; sprinkling. 

t BE-DAFF’, v. ¢. To make a fool of. Chaucer. ; 

BE-DAG'GLE, v.t. To soi), as clothes, by drawing the 
ends in the mud, or spattering them with dirty water. 

BE-DAG'GLED, pp. Soiled by reaching the mud in walk- 
ing ; bespattering. 

t BE-DARE’, v. t. To dare ; to defy. Peele. 

t BE-DARK!, v.¢. To darken. Gomwer. 

t BE-DARK/EN, c. t. To obscure ; to darken. 

BE-DASIJ‘, v. t. To wet, by throwing water or other liquor 
upon ; to bespatter with water or mud. 

BE-DASIVED, (be-dasht’) pp. Beapattered with water or 
other liquid. 

BE-DASH'ING, ppr. Bespattering ; dashing water upon, or 
other liquid. 

BE-DAUB,, rv. t. To daub over ; to besmear with viscous 
slimy matter ; to ecil with any thing thick and dirty. 

BE-DAUB‘ED, (be-duubd’) pp. Daubed over ; besmeared 

RE-DAUBING, ppr. Daubing over ; besmenring. 

BE-DAZ’Z.LE, rv. ¢. To confound the sight by too strong a 
light; to make dim by lustre. 

BE-DAZ'7.LED, pp. Having the sight confounded by too 
strong a light. 

BE-DAZ'Z.LING, ppr. Confounding or making dim by a too 
brilliant lustre 

BED‘CHAM-BER, #. An apartment or chamber for a bed 
or for aleep and repose. 

BEN-€CLOFHES, x. plu. Blankets, or coveriets, &c., for 
beds. Ser CLotnes. 

BED DED, pp. Laid in a hed ; inclosed as in a bed. 

BEDDER, or BE-DET’TER, «. The nether stone of am 
oi] mill. Todd. 

BEDDING, ppr. Laying ina bed ; inclosing as in a bed 

BEDDING, n. A bed and its furniture ; a bed ; the mate- 
rials of a bed, whether for man or beast. 

BE-DEAD’, v. ¢. To deaden. Hallywell. 
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BE-DECK' »v. t. To deck ; to adorn ; to grace. Shak. 
BE-DECK ED tga pp. Adorned ; ormpnented. 
BE-DECK/ING ppr. orning ; decking. 
BEDE HOUSE, na. Formeriy, @ hospital or alow-house. 
E'DEL, ». An officer in the universities of England. [A 
peculiar orthography of deadie. } 

BE'DEL-RY, nr. The extent of u bedel’s office. Blount. 

BE-DEW’, ». t. To moisten, as with dew ; to moisten in a 
gentle manner with any liquid. 

BE-DEW’ED, (be-dewd’') pp. Moistened, as if with dew ; 
gently moistened. 

BE-DEW'ER, ». That which bedews. Sherwood. 

BE-DEW' ING, ppr. Moistening gently, as with dew ; wet- 
ting. 

BE-DEW'Y, a. Moist with dew. [Little used. ] 

BED FEL-LOW, a. One who lies iu the same bed. Shak. 

BEDHANG-INGS, x». Curtains. Saak. 

BE-DIGHT", (be-dMte’) v. ¢. ‘l'o adorn ; to dress ; to set off 
with ornainents. [Little used. 

BE-DIGHT ED, pp. Adorned ; set off with ornaments. 

BE-DIGHT-ING, ppr. Adorning. 

BE-DIM’, v. t. To make dim ; to obscure or darken. 

BE-DIM MED (be-dumd') pp Made dim ; obecured. 

BE-DIM‘MING, ppr Making dim ; obscuring ; darkening. 
BE-DIS'MAL, v. t. To make dismal. Student. 
E-DIZ‘EN, (be-diz‘zn) v. ¢. To adorn ; to deck ; a low word. 

BE-DIZ‘ENED, pp. Bedecked ; adorned. 

BE-DIZ/EN-ING, ppr. Adorning. 

BEDLAM, rn. (corru from Bethlehem, the name of a 
religious house in ndon, afterward converted into a 
hospita) for junatics.} 1. A mad-house , a pluce appropri- 
ated for lunatics. 2. A madman; a junatic ; one who 
lives in Bedlam. 3. A place of uproar. 

BED LAM, a. Belon, to a mad-house. Shak. 

BE[YLAM-ITE, 2. inhabitant of a mad-house ; a mad- 


man, 

BED'MA-KER, x». One whose occupation is to make beds, 
as in a college or university. 

BED MATE, xn. A bed-fellow. Shak. 

BEIY-MOLD-ING, n. In architecture, the members of a 
cornice, which are placed below the coronet. 

pBE-DOTE,, v. t. To make to dote. Chaucer. 
EIVPOST, x. The post of a bedstead. 

BED PRESSER, zn. A lazy fellow ; one who loves his bed. 


Skak. 
SE-DRAG'GLE, v. t. To soil, as garments which are suf- 
fered, in walking, to reach the dirt. 
BE-DRAG'GLED, pp Soiled by reaching the dirt in walk- 


ing. 
BE_DRAG-GLING, pr. Soiling by drawing along in dirt or 


mud. 
BE-DRENCH, v.¢ Todrench; to soak ; to saturate with 
moisture. Shak. 
BE-DRENCH‘ED, (be-drencht’) pp. Drenched ; soaked. 
BE-DRENCH'ING, ppr. Sones drenching. 


BED RID, a. Confined to the bed by age or infirm- 

BEDRID-DEN, | ity. Shak. 

BED'RITE, xn. The privilege of the marriage bed. 

BED RUOM nm. |, Aroom or apartment intended or used for 
a bed; a lodging room. 2. Room ina bed. [Not m use.) 
Shak. 

BE-DROP’, oe. ¢. fil hora as with drops. i 

BE-DROP PED, (be-dropt’) pp. Sprinkled as with drops ; 


speckled ; variegated with #pots,. 

BEI) RLDE, 2. The side of the bed. Afiddleton. 

BEDSTAFF, nx. A wooden pin anciently inserted on the 
sides of bedsteads, to keep the clothes from slipping on 
either side. 

BEDSTEAD, (bed'sted) n. A frame for supporting a bed. 

BEDSTRAW, x. Straw laid undera bed to make it soft ; 
also, the name of a plant. 

BEDSWERV-ER, 2. One that swerves from his bed ; that 
is, one who is unfaithful to the marriage vow. Shak, 

BED'TIME, a. The time to go to rest; the usual bour of 
going to bed. Shak. 

BE-DUCK’, 7. ¢. To duck ; to put the head under water ; 
to immerse. Spenser. 

¢ BE-DUNG’, v. ¢. To manure with dung. Bp. Hall. 
BE-DUSK/, v.t. Toamutch. Cotgrace. 
E-DUST’, v. t. To sprinkle, soil, or cover with dust. 

BED'WARD, ade. Toward bed. Shak. 

BE-DW ARF’, 0.¢. To make little, to stunt, or hinder 


wth. Donne. 

BED WORK, x. Work done in bed, without toil of the 
hands, or with ease. Shak. 

BE-D¢F! (be-di') 0. t. To dye; to stain. Spenser. 

BE-DY'ED, (be-dide’) pp. Dyed ; stained. 

BEF, x. (dax. beo ; D. bye.] An insect of the genus apis. 
The species are numerous, of which the honey-bee is the 
most interesting to man. 

BEE--BREAD, x. The pollen of flowers collected by bees, 
as food for thelr young. 

BEF'-EAT-ER, x. A bird that feeds on bees. 

BEP-FLOW.-ER, x. A plant; a species of ophrys. 
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pas eID aati x. A garden, or in» sure to set bee 

ives in. 

BEL’-GLUE, ». A soft, unctuous matter, with which bees 
cement the combs to the hives and chwe up We cells : 
called also prupuiss. 

BEL-HIVE, ». A case, box, or othe: hollow vessel, whicl) 
serves as a habitation for bees. 

BEE‘-MAS-TER, x. Une who keeps bees. 

BEECH, n. (Sax. dece, duc.) A tree arranged by Linne un 
der the genus jagus. 

BEECH -COAL, x. Charcoal from beech wond. 

BEECH'EN, (beechn) a. Consisting of the wood or bark 
of the beech ; belonging to the beech. 

BEECH: MAST, x. ‘Lhe fruit or puts of the beech. 

BEECH:-OIL, x. Oil expressed from 
beecli-tree. 

REECH -TREE, ». The beech. 

BEEF, x». [Fr. buf, deus.) 1. An animal of the bovine 
genus, whether ox, bull, or cow. In this, which is the 
original sense, the word has a plural, beeves. 2. ‘I'he 
fHesh of an ox, bull, or cow, when killed. 

BEEF, a. Consisting of the flesh of the ox, or bovine kind. 

BEEF-EAT-ER, x. 1. One that eats beef. 2. A yeoman 
of the guards, in England. 3. ‘The dupaayu, an African bird 

BEEF '-STEAK, a. A steak or slice of beet fer bruiling. 

BEEF'-WIT-TED, e@. Dull in intellects; stupid ; heavy- 
headed. Shak. 

+ BEELD, un. (Sax. dehlydan.] Protection ; refuge. Fairfuz 

BEE MOL, n. In music, a half note. bucun. 

BEEN, (bin) [Sax beon.) Past. perf. of be. 
it is also the present tense plural of Ae. 

BEEN, x. A fretted stringed instrument of music, having 
nineteen frets ; used in India. 

BEER, nx. (W. or: Fr. dtere.] 1. A spirituous liquor made 
from any farinaceous grain ; but generally from barley, 
with the addition of hops. 2. Keer is a name given in 
America to fermenting liquors made of various vther ma- 


tenals. 

BEER'-~BAR-REL, ss. A barrel for holding beer. 

BEER!-HOUSE, x. A house where malt liquors are sold ; 
an ale-house. 

BEEST INGS. See Bizstines. 

BEET, x. (D. diet ; Ger. beete.] A plant of the genus /eta. 

BE ELE, rn. (Sax. dti or bytl, a mallet ; betel, the insect, 
beetle.} 1. A heavy mallet or wooden hammer, used to 
drive wedges, &e.—2. In zoology, & genus of insects, the 
scarabeus, of many species. 

BEE'TLE, v. i. To jut; to be prominent; to hang or ex- 
tend out. 

BEE’'TLE-BROW, a. A prominent brow. 

BEE’TLE-BROWED, a. Having prominent brows. 

BEF’ TLE-HEAD, a. A stupid fellow. Scot. 

BEE'TLE-HEs.DED, «. Having a head like a beetle , dull ; 
stupid. Shak. 

BEET LE-STOCK, n. The handle of a beetle. 

BEE’TLENG, ppr. Jutting ; being prominent. 

BEET"-RAVE, er BEET'-RAD-ISH, x. A kind uf beet, 
used for salad. Ash. 

BEEVES, n. plu. of beef. Cattle ; quadrupeds of the bovine 
genus, called, in England, dlack cattle. 

BE-FALIL,, v. t. pret. befell ; purt. befallen. 
lan.| To happen to ; to occur to. § It usually denotes ill. 

BE-FALL’, v. t. To happen ; to come to puss. 

BE-FALL/ING, ppr. Happening to ; occurring to; coming 


to pasa. 
BE-FELL, pret. of befall, 
BE-FIT’, v. t. To suit ; to be suitable tc ; to hecome. 
RE-FIT“TING, ppr. or a. Suiting ; becoming. 
BE-FOAM,, 0. t. To cover with foam. [Liftie used.) 
KE-FOOL’, v. t. To fool; to infatuate ; tw delude. 
BE-FOOL/ED, (be-foold’)’ pp. Fooled ; deceived ; led into 


error. 

BE-FOOL/ING, ppr. Footing ; making a fool of; deceiving ; 
infatuating. 

BE-FORE’, prep. (Sax. before, or befuran.) 1. In front; on 
the side with the face, at any distance ; used of persona. 
2. In presence of, with the idea of power, authority, re- 
spect. 3. In sight of ; as, before the face. 4. In the 
presence of, noting cognizance or jurisdiction. 5. In the 
power of, noting the right or ability to choase or possess ; 
free to the choice. 6. In front of any object. 7. P= ced- 
ing in time. &. in preferenceto. 9. Superior ; pre: eding 
in dignity. 10. Prior to; having prior right ; preceding in 
order. 11. Previous to; in previous order, in order to. 
12. Before the rind, is to move in the direction of the 
wind by its impulse. 

BE-FORE’, adr. 1. In time preceding. 2. In time preced- 
ing, to the prevent, or to this t'me ; hitherto. 3. Further 
onward in pls ., in progress, or in front. 4. In front; on 
the fore part. 

BE FORE'IIA dD, adv. 1. In a atate of anticipation or 

reoccupaty n 3 often followed hy with. 9%, Antecedent- 
° 3 by was of preparation or preliminary ; aforetime. 3. 
In a state of accumulation, so as that more has been 


the mast ur nuts of the 
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BEG 
cecetved than expended. 4. at first; befoce any thing is 


done. 
BE-FORE -TIME, ade. Formerty ; of old time. 
E-FOR TUNE, ». t. To happen to ; ww betide. 

BE-FOUL’, v. t. (Sax. beyylaa.] To make foul ; to soil. 

BE-FRLEND, (be-frend’) o. ¢. To favor ; to act as a friend 
to; to countenance, aid, or benefit. 

BE-ERIEN DED, pp. Favored ; countenanced. 

BE-FRIENDING, ppr. Favoring ; assisting as a friend ; 
showing kindness to. 

BE-FRINGE,, (be-frinj’; v. t To furnish with a fringe ; to 
adorn as with . 

BE FRING ED, @e- injd‘) pp. Adorned as with a fringe. 

BEG, or BBY, vn. (the Turks write this word degh, or bek, 
but pronounce it dey (ba.)] In the 7urkish dommwns, a 

overuor of a town or country ; more particularly, the 
ord of a sangiac or banper.—In Tunis, the beg, or bey, is 
the prinee or king, answering to the dey of Algiers. 

BEG, v.t. 1. To ask earnestly ; to beseech ; to entreat or 
supplicate with humility. 2. Toask or Bupplicate in clrar- 
tty. 3. To take for granted ; tv asauine without proof. 

BEG, cv. i. To ask alme or charity ; to practice begging ; to 
live by asking alms. 

BE-GET", ov. t. pret. degot, begat ; pp. beyol, begotten. (Sax. 
begetan.} }. procreate, as a futher or sire ; to generate. 
2. To produce, as an effect ; to cause to exist ; to gen- 
erate. ; 

BE-GET'TER, n. One who begets or procreates ; a father. 

BEG'GA-BLE, ¢@. That may be begged. Butler. 

BEGGAR, ». 1. One that lives by asking alms, or makes 
it his business to beg forcharity. 2. One whosupplicates 
with huiility ; a peutioner. 3. One who assumes in ar- 

uinent what he does not prove. 

BkU/GAR, o.% 1. To reduce to beggary ; to impoverish. 
2. To deprive or make destitute ; to exhaust. 

BEG'GARED, pp. Reduced to extreme poverty. 

BEG‘4GAK-ING, ppr. Reducing to indigence or a state of 
oeggary. 

BEG CAR_LI-NESS, sw. The state of being beggarly ; mean- 
ness ; extreme poverty. Barret. 

BEG'GAR-LY, a. Mean; poor; in the condition of a beg- 

r: extremely indigent. Stak. 

BEG‘GAR-LY, ede. Meanly ; indigently ; despicably. 

BEGGAR MAID, x. A maid that is a beggar. Shak. 

BEG-GAR-MAN, n. A man that is a beggar. Shak. 

BEG-GAR-WOM.AN, x. A female beegir. Shak. 

BEG-GAR-Y, 2. A state of extreme indigence. 

BEGGED, pp. Entreated ; supplicated ; asked in charity. 

BEGGING, ppr. Asking alme ; supplicating ; assuming 
without proof. 

BEGGING, n. The act of soliciting alms ; the practice of 
asking alms. 

Pees or BE-GUARD#’, 2. A religivas order of 8t. 

raucis. 

BE-GILT’, a. Gilded. B. Jonson, 

BE-GIN', c. i. pret. began ; pp. cb Saag rect gynnan, agin- 
non, and beginnan.] 1. Tohave an inal or first exist- 
ence; to take rine; to commence. 2. To do the firm 
act; to enter Gpon something new ; to take the first step. 

BE-GIN’, v.t. 1. To do the first act of any thing ; to enter 
on ; tocommence. 2. To trace from any thing, as the 
first ground , to lay the foundation. 

RE-GIN), n. For beginning. Spenser. 

E-GIN‘NER, 2. I. The person who begins. 2 One who 
first enters upon any art, science, or business ; one who 
is in his rudiments ; 2 young practitioner. 

BE-GIN'NING, ppr. Firat entering upon ; commencing ; 
sia rise or original ; taking rise or origin. 

BE-GIN'NING, n.o1. The first cause ; Origin. 2 That 
which is first ; the first state ; commencement , entrance 
into being. J. The rudiments, first ground, or materials. 
BE-GIN-NING-LESS, a. That }ath no beginning. 
E-GIRD, ©. t. pret. begirt, beyirded ; pp. dbeyrrt. [Sax. be- 
gurdan.| 1, To bind with a band or girdle. 2. To sur- 
round ; to inclose ; to encompass. J. To besiege.— To 
begirt, used by B. Jonson, is u corrupt orthography. 

BE-GIRD ED, or BE-GIRT", PP Bound with a girdle ; sur- 
rounded ; inclosed ; besieged. 

ee ING, ppr. Binding with a girdle; surrounding ; 

sieging. 

BEG LER-BEG, n. [See a The governor of a province 
in the Turkish empire, next in dignity tothe grand vizier. 
His province is called beglerbeglik. 

1 BE-GLOOM!, ».t To cast a gloom over; to darken. 
Badcock. 

BE-GNAW', (be-naw’) v.¢. (Sax. begnagan.}] To bite or 
gnaw ; to eat away ; to corrnde ; to nibble. 

tHi-GOD v.t. To deify ; to treat asa god. More. 

BE-GONF/. (pron. nearly, be-gnwn') Go away; depnrt. 
These two words have been improperly united. Be re- 
tains the eense of a verb, and sone that of a participle. 

BE-GOR’ED, a. Besm with gore. 


BE-GOT' 
BEGOTTEN, pp. of get. Procreated ; generated. 
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{| BE-GRAVE,, ».&. 1. To deposit in the grave ; 00 bury. 
2. To engrave. Gower. 

BE-GREASE/, 0. 2. To soil or daub with grease, or other 
vily matter. 

BE-GKIML, v. &. To soil with din oe nes eo that 
the natural hue cannot easily be recuvered. Shek. 

BE-GRIM‘ED, (be-grimd!) pp. Deeply suiled. 

BE-GRUDGE!, (be-grudj') v.t. Tu grudge; to envy the 


ion of. 

BE-GUILE!, (be-gile’) v.t. 1. To delude ; to deceive ; to 
impose on by artifice or craft. 2. ‘I'v elude by craft. 3 
To elude any thing disagreeable by amusement, ur otber 
ineans ; to pass picasingly ; to amuse. 

BE-GUTL'‘ED, (be-gild’) pp. Deluded ; imposed on; misled 
by craft ; eluded by stratagem ; passed pleasingly. 

BEGUILER, (be-gi'ler) ». He or that which beguiles os 

eceives. 

BE-GUIL/ING, ppr. Deluding ; deceiving by craft ; eluding 
by artifice ; amusing. 

BE-GULLT'Y, (be-gute) ».¢ To render guilty. [.4 berde- 
rous word.| Sunderson, 

BFE/GUIN, ns. One of a congregation of nuns in Flanders. 

BE-GUN|, pp. of begna. Coinmenced ; originated, 

BE-HALF', ( afl) x. (Sax. bchcye.) 1. Favor; advantage ; 
convenience ; profit; support; defense; vindication. 2 
Part, side ; noting substitution, or the act of taking the 
part of another. 

BE-HAP!/PEN, tv. t. To happen to. Spenser. 

BE-HAVE/, v. t. [G. gehuben.] 1. ‘Yo restrain ; to govern ; 
to subdue. This sense is ubsolete. 2. To carry ; tw con- 
duct ; used with the reciprocal pronoun ; as, he dbchares 
himself inanfully. 

BE-HAVE/, v. i. To act; to conduct ; generally applied to 
manners, or to conduct in any particular business ; and in 
a guod or bad sense. He bedaves well ur ill. 

BE-HAV'ED, (be-havd!) yp. Conducted. 

BE-HAV‘ING, ppr. Carrying ; conducting. 

BE-HAV4OR, (be-hav/yur) n. Manner of behaving, whether 
good or bad ; conduct ; manners; carriage of one’s self, 
with respect to propriety, or mo ; deportment.—7'o be 
upon one’s behavior, is lo be in a state of tial, in which 
something important depends on propnety of conduct. 
The modern phrase is, to be, or to be put, upon one’s prove 
behavior. 

BE-HEAD,, (be-hed') ¢.t. To cut off the head ; to sever 
the head from the body with a cutting instrument. 

BE-HEADED, (be-hed'ed) pp. Having the head cut off. 

BE-HEAD/LNG, (be-hed/ing) ppr. Severing the head trum 


the body. 
BE-HEADING, (be-hed'ing) ». The act of separating the 
head from the body by a cutting instrument; decallativn. 
BE-HELD,, pret. and pp. of behold, which see. 
t BL-HEL/!, o. t. To torture as with the pains of hell. Hewyt. 


BE/INE-MOTH, x. (Heb. mycn3.] Authors are divided in 
opinion as to the animal intended in Scripture by this 
name ; some supposing it to be an ox, others an elephant; 
and Bochart labors tu prove it the hippopotamus, or rive? 
horse. The latter opinion is the moet probable. 

BE'MNEN, BEN, or BEK/EN, ». A plant. The dechen of the 
shope, or white heben, ts spating poppy. Red bchen fa 
sea lavender. 

BE-HEST’, ». [de, and Rax. hese.) Command; precept , 
mandate. | Antiquated, except in portry.] 

t BE-HIGHT', (be-hite’) v. ¢. pret. behot. (Sax. behetan.] 
To promise ; to intrust ; to call, or name; to command ; 
to anjudees to address ; to inform ; to mean ; to reckon. 
Chaucer. 

BE-I1IND!, prep. (Sax. behindan.} 1. At the back of anoth- 
er. 2. On the back part, at any distance , in the rear. 
3. Remaining ; left after the departure of another, whether 
by removing toa distance, or by death. 4. Lett at a dis- 
tance, in progress or improvement. ©. Inferior to another 
im dignity and excellence. 6. On the side oppesite the 
front or nearest part, or opposite to that which fronts a 
person ; on the other side. Behind the baci., in Scripture, 
signifies, out of notice, or regard; overlooked ; disre- 


rded. 

BEHIND, ade. 1. Out of aight ; not produced, or exhibited 
to view ; remaining. 2. Backwards ; on the back part. 
3. Past in the progress of time. 4. Future, or remaining 
to be endured. 5, Remnining after a payment; ulpaid. 
6. Remaining after the departure of. 

BE-HINDHAND, a. In arrear; in an exhausted state ; tn 
a state In which rent or profit has been anticipated, and 
expenditures precede the receipt of funds to supply them 
In po;ular use, a atate of poverty. 

BE-HOLD*, v. t. pret. and pp. behcld. [Sax. behealdan, be 
heoldan.| 1. To fix the eyes upon ; to see with attention 
to observe with care. 2. To look upon ; to see. 

BE-HOLD, ¢. i. 1. To look; to direct the eyes to an od 
ject. 2. To fix the attention upon an object ; to attend, 
to direct or fix the mind. 

BE-NGLDEN, (be-bdl'dn) pp. or @. Obliged ; bound in 
gratitude ; indebted. 
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RE-HOLD'BR, 2. One who beholds ; a spectatur ; onc who 
looke upon, or seus. 

BE-HOLIYANG, pyr. 1. Fixing the eyes upon ; Jooking on, 
seeing. 2. Fixing the attention ; regarding witb atten- 
tion. 3. Obliged. A mistaken use of the word for be- 
holden.—A. an. Obligation. {Nout used.] Carew. 
BE-HOLDING-NESS, x. state of being obliged. 
E-HONEY, v.e. To sweeten with honey. Sher wvod. 

BE-HOOF’, 2. {Sax. behofian.] 1. Need, necessity. 2. 
In present usage, Unat which is advantageous ; advantage ; 


profit, benefit. 

BE-HOOV A-BLE, e. Needful ; profitable. 

BE-HOOVE,, (be-hoov ) v. ¢. [Rax behufian.] Tobe necessa- 
ry for ; to be fit for ; ¢> be meet for, with respect to necessi- 
ty, duty, or convenience. It may, perhaps, be sometimes 
used intransitively ; as, let him behave as it behooveth. 

BE-LOOVE!FUL, (be-hoov'ful) 6. Needful ; useful ; profit- 
able; advantageous. 

{ BE-HOOVEFUL-LY, (be-hoov‘fully) adv. Usefully ; 


ek pares 

t BE-HOOVESLY, a. Profitable. Gower. 

t BE-HOT’, pret. of behight. 

BE-HOVE!, (be-hoov') and its derivatives. See Benoovz. 

BE-HOWL/, v.1. To howl at. Shak. 

E- ING, ppr. [See Be.] Existing in a certain state. 
BEING, a. 1. Existence ; a particular state or condition. 

2. A person existing. 3. An immaterial, intelligent ex- 

istence, or spirit. 4. An animal; any living creature. 

BEING-PLACE, s. An existence. Spenser. 

EIT SO. A phrase of anticipation, suppose it be so ; or of 

permission, let u be so. Shak. 

t BE-JADE, v.¢. To tire. Milton. 
t BE-JAPE', ot. To laugh at; to deceive. Chaucer. 
ft BE-KISS/, v. ¢. To kisa ur salute. Jonson. 

BE-KNA vb vo. ¢t. To call knave. Pupe. 

BE-KNOW’, (be-nd) v. t. To acknowledge. Chaucer. 
BE-LA'BOR, o. t. To beat soundly ; to thump. Dryden, 
BE-LACE,, v.t. 1. To fasten, as with a Jace or cord. 

To beat 3 to whip. 

Bk-LA'CED, a. Adorned with lace. Beaumont. 
jf BE-LAM!, or. t. To beat; to bang. 

BEL/A-MOUR, 2. (Fe. bel-amuur.) A gallant ; a consort. 
Spenser. 

t BEL A-MY, n. [Fr. bel-a-wi.) A good friend ; an intimate. 
Spenser. 

BE-LATE, ev. 2. To retard or make too late. 

E-LAT'ED, a. 1. Benighted; abruad late at night. 2. 

Too late for the hour appuinted or intended ; later than 

the proper time. 

BE-LAT’ED-NESS, n. A being too late. Milton. 
t BE-LAVE!, v. :. To wash. 

BE-LAW GIVE, o. t. To give alaw to. Ailton. 

E-LAY’, v.¢. 1. To block up, or obstruct. 2. To place 

in ambush. 3. To adorn, surround, or cover. 4. In sea- 
| manship, to fasten, or make faat, by winding a rope round 

a cleat, kevil, or l'elaying-pin. 

BE-LAY'ED, (be-lade’) pp. Obstructed ; ambushed ; made 


fast. 
BE-LAY'I{NG, ppr. Blocking up; laying an ambush ; mak- 
fast 


i ‘ 

BELCH, vt. (Sax. et 1. To throw or eject wind 
frum the stomach with violence. 2. To eject violently 
from a deep, hollow place. 

BELCH, v.i. (Sax. beaican.)] 1 To eject wind from the 
stomach, 2. To issue out, as by eructation. 


BELEH, a. 1. The act of throwing out from the stomach, 
or from 8 hollow place ; eructation. 2. A cant name for 
malt liquor. 


BELCH'ED, (belcht) pp. Ejected trom the stomach, or 
from a hollow place. 

BELCHI'ING, ppr. Ejecting from the stomach, or any deep, 
hollow piace. 

BELCHING, a. Eructation. Barret. 

BEL/DAM, a. [Fr. belic, and dame. It seeme to be used in 
contempt, or as acantterm.] 1. An old woman. Shak. 
2. A hag. I : 

BE-LEAGUER, (be-lé‘ger) v.¢. (Ger. belagern.}] To be- 
siege ; to block up; to surround with an army, #0 as to 

reclude escape. 

BE. aE: A'GUERED, pp. Besieged. 

BE-L#AGUER-ER, n. One who beninges. 

BE-LEA‘GUER-ING, ppr. Besieging ; blocking up. 

t BE-LEAVE!’, ov. ¢. To leave. . ay. 

t BE-LEE’. v. t. To place on the lee. Shak. 

BE-LEM'NITE, n. (ee BeXeyvov.] Arrow-head, or finger- 
atone vulgarly called thunder-bolt, or thunder-stone. 

t BE-LEPER, ». ¢. To infect with leprosy. 

BEL: FLOW-ER, a. A plant. 

BEL FOUND-ER, a. He who founds or cast bells Bacon. 

BEL/FRY, r (Fr. befroy.] 1. Among military writers of 
the middle age, a tower erected by besiegers to over- 
look the place hesieg-d, In which eentinels were placed. 
®. That part of @ stesple, of other building, in which a 
bell is hung. - 
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BEL-GARD, n. (Fr. del and egard.) A soft look or glance 
EL'GI-AN, a. all bidied to seers! F 

Piece tL ae of Beleres, or the Low Countri 
i: Jy a. : icus.j Pertaining to the Be 
the Netherlands. ees) 7 ot 

BEYLI-AL, n. (Heb. 29%3-] 48.6 noun, unprofitableness , 
wickedness. 48 gx adjective, worthless; wicked, in @ 
collective sense, Wicked men. Parkhurst. 

BE-LI'BEL, ». t. To libel or traduce. Fuller, 

E-LIE/, (be-Il’) v.¢, (be and lie. sax. belecgan.} 1. Te 

give the lie to ; to show to be false ; to charge with false - 

ovod, 2. To counterfeit ; tumimick ; tofeign resemblance 

3. To give a false representation. 4. To tell lies concern- 

ug ; to calumniate by fulse reports. 5. To fill with lige 
oF. 

BE-LIED,, (be-lIde’) pp. Falsely represented, either by word 
on epee evidence and indication ; counterfeited ; mim- 
icked. 

BE-LIEF’, (be-leef’) n. [Sax. geleaf, geleafan, gelefan, 
Aeliegan, gelyfan, to believe.J 1 A persuasion of the 
truth, or an assent of mind to the truth, of a declaration, 
sas serena or alledged fact, on the ground of evidence.— 

i theolugy, faith, or a tirm persuasion of the truths of 
religion. 3. Religion. 4, Persuasion or opmion. 5. The 
thing believed ; the object of belief, 6. A creed; a form 
or summary of articles of faith. . 

BE-LIEV‘A-BLE, (be-lé'va-bl) a. That may be believed ; 
credible. 

BE-LIEVE’, (be-leev’) v.t. 1. To credit upon the authority 
or testimony of another ; to be persuaded of the truth of 
something. 2. To expect or hope with contidence ; te 


trust. 

BE-LIEVE/, ©. i. To have a firm persuasion of any thing ; 
to think, or suppose.—In thevlusry, to beliece sometimes 
expresses a mere assent of the understanding ; and sone. 
tiles it unplies, with this assent of the mind, a yielding 
of the will and affections. 

BE-LIEV'ED, (be-leevd’) pp. Credited ; asuented to, as 


true. 

BE-LIEV’'ER, wn. 1. One who believes; one who gives 
credit to other evidence than that of personal knowledge. 
—2. In theology, one who gives credit to the truth of the 
Scriptures, as a revelation from God. Jn a more restricted 
sense, a professor of Christianity, 

BE-LIEVONG, ppr. Giving credit to testimony, or to other 
evidence than personal knowledge. 

BE-LIEV ING-LY, ade. [na believing manner. 

BE-LIKE‘, ade. [he and like.} Probably ; likely ; perbapw 
rene phat beret 

t BELIKE LY, ade. Probably. Hall. 

BE-LIME!, v. ¢. To besmear with lime ; wosoil. Bp. Hall. 
E-LIT‘TLE, o. t. To make smaller, or iess in size. Jef 


fersun. 

t BE-LIVE’, adv. Speedily ; quickly. Spenser. 

BELL, x. [Sax. bell, betla delie.] 1. A vessel or hollow 
body of cast metal, used for making sonnds, Its constit- 
uent parts are a barrel or hollow body enlarged or expand- 
ed at one end, an ear or cannon by which it is hung toa 
beam, and a clapper on the inside. 2. A hollow body of 
metal, perforated, and containing a solid ball, to give sounds 
when shaken ; ysed on aninals. 3. Auy thing in fourm 
of a bell, as the cup or caliz of a flower.— To bear the bedl 
ia a ng the first, or leader, in allusion to the bell-wether of 
a flock. 

BELL, v. i. To grow in the form of bells, as buds or flow- 


ers. 

BELL'-FASH-IONED, a. Having the form of a bell. 

BELL/-FLOW-ER, 2. A genus of plants, so named from 
the shape of the flower. 

BELL '-FOUND-ER, nz. A man whose occupation is to found 
or cast bells. 

BELL‘-MAN, n. A man who rings a bell, especially to give 
notice of any thing in the streets. 

BELL‘-MET-AL, (bel’-met-tl) n. A mixture of copper and 
tin, in the proportion of about ten parts of copper to one 
of tin, and usually a small portion of brass or zink ; 
for making bells. 

BELL'-PEP-PER, x. A name of the Guinea pepper, a spe- 
cies of capsicum, 

BELL'-RING. ER, 2. One whose business in to ring a chureh 


or other bell. i 
BELL/-SHAPED, a. Hayjng the form of a bell. 
BELI/-WEFTH-ER, n. ether or sheep which leads the 
flock with a bell on his neck. 
BELI/-WORT, n. A plant, the urwlaria. 


BEL'LA-DON-NA, a. A plant, a species of atropa. 


BEL'LA-TRIX, n. [L.] A ruddy, glitterin , of the sec. 
ond magnitude, in the left shoulder of Orion. 
BELLE In popular use, a 


(bel) xn. [Fr.] a youne lady. 

Indy of superior beauty, and much admired, 

BELL/ED, a. Hung with bells. 

* BELLES-LET-TRES (bellet-ter) . pix. anglicized 
bell letters, [Fr-] Polite literature ; @ word of very vague 
signification. It includes poetry and oratory ; but authors 
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are not agreed to what particular branches of learning the 
term should be restricted. 

BELUIL-BONE, n. 'Fr. belle and bonne.}] A woman excel- 
ling beth in beauty and guodness. 

BEL-LG ERATE, o. t. Tu make war. Cockeram. 
EL-LIGER-ENT, a. [L. beluger, belligero.]| Waging 


war ; carrying on war. ; 
BEL-LIG'ER-ENT, n. A nation, power or state carrying 


on war. 
BEL-LIG/ER-OUB, a. The same as belligerent. 
ELL'ING, a. (Sax. del/an.] 1. The noise of a roe in rutting 
time. 2. a. Growing or forming like a bell ; growing full 
and ripe ; used of hops ; from bell. 

BEL-LIPIO-TENT, a. | L. bdellipotens.| Powerful or mighty 
in war. [ Little used. 

t BEL'LI-TUDE, n. Se bellitudo.| Beauty. Cockeram. 
BEU-LIQUE!, (bel-leek!) a. [Old Fr.] Warlike. 
EL/LON, x. A disease, attended with languor and intol- 
erable griping of the bowels. 

BEL-LO NA, n. The goddess of war. 

BELLOW, -v. i. [Sax bellan.] 1. To make a_ hollow, 
loud noise, as a bull; to make a loud outcry ; to rvar. 
In contempt, to vociterate or clamor. 2. To roar, as 
the sea in a tempest, or as the wind when violent ; to 
make a loud, hollow, continued sound. 

BEL'LOW, n. A loud outcry ; roar. 

BEI. LOW-ING, ppr. Making a loud, hollow sound, as a 
bull, or as the roaring of billows. 

BEL'LOW-ING, n. A loud, hollow sound, or roar. 

* BEL'LOWS, a. sing. and plu. (Sax. bilig, or bylig : Goth. 
balys.] An instr:ment, utensil or machine for blowing 


fire. 

BEI/LOWS-FISH, 2. The trumpet-fish. 

BEL'LU-INE, a. (L. delluinus.}) Beastly ; pertaining to or 
like a beast ; brutal. [ Litt/e used. 

BEL'LY, x. [fr bolg ; W. boly.) 1. That part of the human 
body which extends from the breast to the thighs, con- 
taining the bowels. 2 The part of a beast corresponding 
to the human belly. 4. The womb. Jer. i. 5. 4. The 
receptacle of food , that which requires food. 5. The part 
of any thing which resembles the human belly in protu- 
berance or cavity, as of a harpor abottle. 6. Any hollow, 
inclosed place. 

BEL'LY, o. t. To fill; to swell out. Shak. 

BEL/LY, v. i. 1. Toswell and become protuberant, like the 
belly. 2. To strut. 

BEL/LY-ACHE, x. Pain in the bowels ; the colic. { Vxl- 


ar. 
BELLY -ACHE BUSH or WEED, x. A species of jatro- 


Aa. 

BEL'LY-BAND, n. A band that encompasses the belly of a 
horse, and fastens the saddle ; a girth. 

BEL/LY-BOUND, a. Diseased in the belly ; costive. 
BEL‘LY-CHE®R, 2. Good cheer. Chaucer. 
EL/LY-FRET-TIENG, n. The chafing of a horse's belly 
with a fore girt 2 A violent pain in a horse's belly, 
caused by worms. 

BO as xn. As much as fills the belly, or satisfies the 
appetite. 

BEI.\LY-GOD, ». A glutton ; one who makes a god of his 


belly. 
BEL L¥-ING, ppr. Enlarging capacity ; swelling out, like 
e y- 
ee a. Stared. pinched with hunger. 


Shak, 

BEL/LY£ROLL, 2. A roller uberant in the middle, to 
roll land between ridges, or in hollows. 

BEL’LY-SLAVE, a. A alave to the appetite. 

BEL’LY-TIM-BER, x. Food; that which supports the 
belly. Prior. [ Vulgar. 

BEI, LY-WORM, n. A worm that breeds in the belly or 
stomach. Johnson. 

BE-LOCK', v. t. (Sax. belucan.) To lock, or fasten as with 
a lock. Shak. 

BEL‘O-MAN-CY, wn. [Gr. Bedos and pavrera.) A kind of 
divination by arrowr, practiced by the ancient Scythians, 
Babylonians and other nations. 

BE-LONE!, n. [Gr Gedovn.] The gar, garfish, or sea-needie, 
a species of esoz. 

BE-LONG’, ec. i. [D. helangen.] 1. To he the Property of. 
2. To he the concern or proper business of ; to appertain. 
3. To be appendantto 4. To be a part of, or connected 
with, though detached in place 5. To have relation to. 
6. To be the quality or attribute of. 7. To be suitable for. 
8. To relate to, or be referred to. 9. To have a legal 
residence, acttlement, or inhahitancy. 10. To be the na- 
tive of ; to have original residence.—11. In common lan- 
guage, to have a settled residence ; to he domiciliated. 

BE-LONGING, ppr. Pertaining ; appertaining ; being the 

perty of; being a quality of ; being the concern of - 
‘ing appendant to ; being a native of, or having a legal 
or permanent settlement in. 

{ BE-LONG ING, n. A quality. Shak. 

BE-LOVF/, ce. t. To love. 
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BE-LOV'ED, pp. [bc and loved, from love. Belove, an @ 
verb, is not used.| Loved ; greatly loved ; dear to the 
heart, 

BL-LOW’, prep. 1. Under im place . beneath ; not ao higb 
2. Inferior in rank, excellence or diguity. J. Unworthy 
of ; unbefitting. 

BE-LOW,, adc. 1. In a lower place, with respect to any ob- 
ject. 2. On the earth, as opposed to the heavens. In 
hell, or the region of the dead. 4. In @ court of inferior 
jurisdiction. 

t E LOWT', v. t. To treat with contemptuous language. 
ELSWAG-GER, x. A lewd man. Dryden. 

BELT, n. [Sax, belt ] 1. A girdle ; a band, usually of leath- 
er, in which a sword or other weapon is hung. 2. A nar- 
row passage at the entrance of the Kaltic. 3. A bandage 
or band used by surgeons for various purposes.—4i. Ip 
astronomy, certain girdies or rings which surround the 
planet Jupiter are called delts. 5. A disease among 
sheep, cured by cutting off the tail, laying the sore bare, 
then casting mold on it, and applying tar and goove- 
Prease. 

BELT, ov. t. Toencircle. Warton, 

BE-LU'GA, x. A fish of the cetacevus order. 

BEL'VI-DERE, x. [L. bellus and videv.] 1. A plant, a spe- 
cies of chenopudium, gousefoot or wild orach.—2. In /telan 
architecture, @ pavilion on the top of an edifice ; an arté 
ficial eminence in a garden. 

BE-LYE. See Bere. 

t BE'MA, x. (Gr. Bnya.)] 1. A chancel. 2. In ancient Greece, 
a stage or kind of pulpit. 

BE-MAD, r. t. To make mad. Shak. 
E-MAN ‘GLE, vo. ¢. To mangle ; to tear asunder. Beaw- 
mont, ante uscd.} 

BE-MASK’', v. t. To mask ; to conceal. Shelton. 

BE-MAZE’, v. t. To bewilder. [Little used. ] 

BE-M ETE, nm. t. To measure. Shak. 
E-MIN'GLE, v. t. To mingle; to mix. (Little used.) 

BE-MIRE‘, oc. ¢. To drag or incumber in the mire. 

t BE- MIST, vr. t. To cover or involve in mist. 

BE-MOAN’, v. t. To lament ; to bewail ; to expreas sorrow 


for. 

t BE-MOAN'‘A-BLE, a. That may be lamented. 

BE-MOANED, pp. V.amented ; bewailed. 

BE-MOAN'ER, x. One who laments. 

BE-MOAN/ING, ppr. Lamenting ; bewailing. 

BE-MO€K), ». ¢. To treat with mockery. { Lattle used. } 

BE-MO€K/, v. i. To laugh at. 

| BE-MOIL’, v. ¢. To bedraggle ; to bemire ; to so.) or in- 
curmber with mire and dirt. Shak. 

BE-MOL', n. In music, a half note. Bacon. 
BE-MONSTER, c. t. To make monstrous. Shak. 
E-MOURNY, v. t. To weep or mourn over. [Little used. } 

BE-MCS'ED, (be-mazd’) a. Overcome with musing, dream- 
ing ; a word aR de Pupe. 

BEN. (Rax.}] Used for are, been, and tu be. 
EN, or BEN’-NUT, n. A purgative fruit or nut. 

BENCH, . (Sax. benc.] 1. A long seat, usuaily of board or 
plank. 2. The seat where judges sit in court; the seat 
of justice. 3. The persons who sit as judges ; the court. 
Druden. 

BENCH, v. t. 1. To furnish with benches. 2. Toseatona 
bench. 3. v.t. To sit on a sent of justice. Shak. 

BENCH'ER, a. 1. In /nyland, the benchers, in the inns of 
court, are the senior members of the society who have the 
government of it, and have been readers. 2. The alder- 
man ofa corporation. 3. A judge. Saak. 

BEND, v.t. : pret. bended, or bent : pp. bended, or bent. [Sax. 
bendan.} 1. Tostran or to crook by straining. 2. Tocrook ; 
to make crooked ; to curve; tu inflect. 3. To direct toa 
certain point. 4. Toexert ; to apply closely ; toexercire 
laboriously ; to intend or stretch. 5. Tu prepare or put 
in order for use ; tn stretch or strain. 6. To ineline ; to 
be determined ; that is, to stretch towards, or cause to 
tend. 7. To subdue; to cause to yield; to make sub- 
missive.—8. In seamanship, to fasten, as one rope to 
another, or to an anchor ; to fasten, as a sail to its yard or 
stay ; to fasten, as a cable to the ring of an anchor. 
—& To bend the brow, is to knit the brow ; to scowl ; to 


wn. 

BEND, v.i. 1. To be crooked ; to crook, or be carving. 
2. To incline ; to lean or turn. 3. To jut over. 4. To 
resolve, or determine. 5. To bow, or be submissive. 

BEND, rv. |. A curve ; a crook ; a turn in a road or river ; 
flexure , incurvation.—2. In marine language, that 
of a rope which is fastened to another, or to an anchor. 
3. Bends of a ship are the thickest and strongest planks 
in her sides, more generally culled wales.—4, In herald- 
ry, ane of the nine honorable ordinaries, containing a 
third part of the field, when charged, and a fifth, whee 


lain. 
tBEND n. A band. Spenser. 
BEND A-BLE, a. That may be bent or incurvated. 


|| BEND‘ED, or BENT, pp. Strained; incurvated ; made 


crooked ; inclined ; subdued. 
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BEN 


geet Mnibeig | mn. The person who bends, or makes crooked ; 
also, an instrument for bending anes things. : 


BENDING, ppr. Incurvating ; forming into a curve; 
scopes 5 eae 7 turning, as ah ee 
ng ; leaning ; applying closely, as the mind , ning. 

BENDLET, © In heraldry, a little bend, which occupies 
a sixth ofashield. Bailey. 

BEND/-WITH, n. A plant. Dict. 

BEND Y, a. In heraldry, the field divided into four, six or 
more parts, diagonally, and varying in metal and color. 
BEN FE, x. The po name the sesamum orien- 

tale, called in the West Indies vangloec, an African 


lant. 

BE-N EAPED, (be-neept ) a. Among seamen, a ship is de- 
neaped, when the water does not flow high enough to 
float her from a dock or over a bar. 

RE-NEAFH!, prep. [Sax. beneath.] 1. Under; lower in 
place, with something directly over oron. 2. Under, in 
a figurative sense; bearing heavy impositions, as taxes, 
or oppressive government. 3. Lower in rank, dignity or 
excellence. 4. Unworthy of; unbecoming ; not equal to. 

BE-NEAFII, adc. 1. In a lower place. -Vortimer. 2. Be- 

low, as opposed to heaven, or to any superior region. 

f BEN'E-D CT, a. [L. benedictus.] Having inild and salu- 
brious qualities. Bacon. 

BEN-E-DI@TINE, a. Pertaining to the order or monks of 
St. Benedict, or St. Benet. 

BEN-E-DI€ TINES, a. An order of monks, who profess to 
follow the rules of St. Benedict. In the canon law, they 
are called black friars. 

BEN-E-DI€E‘TION, n. [L. denedictio.] 1. The act of bleas- 
ing ; 8 giving praise to God, or rendering thanks for his 
favors; 2 blessifg pronounced. 2. Blessing, prayer, or 

kind wishes, uttered in favor of any person or thing ; a 
solemn or affectionate invocation of happiness ; thauks ; 
expression of gratitude. 3. The advantage conferred by 
blessing. 4. form of instituting an abbot, answering 
to the consecration of a bishop. 

tf BEN-E-DIE'TIVE, a. Of power to draw down a blessing ; 
giving a bleasing. Guauden. 

BEN-E-FA€‘TION, n. [(L. benefacio.] 1. The act of con- 
ferring a benefit. 
charitable donation. 

BEN-E-FA€/TOR, a. He who confers a benefit. 

BEN-E-FAC TRESS, rn. A female who confers a benefit. 

BEN'E-FICE, a. [(L. beneficium.] 1. Literally, a benefit, 
advantage or kindness. But, in preseat usage, an eccle- 
siastical living. 2. In the middle ages, bencfice was used 
for a fee, or an estate in lands. 

BEN'E-FICED, a. Possessed of a benefice or church prefer- 
ment. Ayliffe. 

BEN'E-FICE-LESS, a. Having no benefice. 
E-NEFI-CENCE, a. [L. beneficentia.] The practice of 
doing Apes ; active ness, kindness. or charity. 

BE.NEF'L-CENT, a. Doing good ; performing acts of kind- 
ness and charity. 

BE-NEF'1-CENT-LY, adv. In a beneficent manner. 

BEN-E- FICIAL, a. 1. Advantageous ; conferring benefits ; 
useful; profitable ; helpful; contributing to a valuable 
end. 2. Receiving or entitled to have or receive advan- 
tage, use or benefit. \ 
BEN-E-FTVCIAL, 2. A benefice. Spencer. 
aa adv. Advantageously ; profitably ; 

e ; 

BEN_E-FY'CIAL-NESS, n. Usefulness ; profitableness. 

“BEN-E-FICIA-RY, a. [L. beneficiarins.} Holding some 
office or valuable ion, in subordination to another. 

BEN-E-FTU'CTA-RY, ». 1. One who holds a benefice. 2. One 
bal dade Teceives any thing as a gift, or is maintained by 

c ty. 

BEN-E-FT'CIEN-CY, n. Kindness or favor bestowed. 

BEN-E-FY'CIENT, a. Doing good. Adam Smith. 

BEN'E-FIT, a. [L. beneficium ; Fr. bienfait.] 1. An act of 
kindness ; a favor conferred. 2. Advantage ; profit; a 
word of extensive use, and expressing whatever con- 
tributes to promote prosperity and happiness.—3. In /a:r, 
benchit of clergy. See Currey. 

BEN’E-FIT, v. t. To do good to ; to advantage ; to advance 
in health or rity. 

BEN'‘E-FIT, © i. To 
ment. 

BEN'E-FIT-ED, pp. Profited ; having received benefit. 

BEN/E-FIT-ING, per. Doing good to; profiting ; gaining 
advantage. 

t BE-N&@:GROGE, vo. t. To make extremely dark. //errut. 

t BE-NEME’, ». ¢. 1. Toname. 2. To promise ; to give 

tRP-NEMPWE, ». t. To name. Spenser. 

{BEN-E-PLACT-TURE, x. [L. beneplacttum.) Will, 
choice. Glanville 

{ BENET’, v. c. Tu catch in a net ; to insnare. 

BRF.NEV'0-LENCE, n. [L. henerolentia.] 1. The disposi- 
tian to do 3; good will, kindness; charitableness ; 
the love of mankind, accompanied with a desire to pro- 
mote their Sappiness. 2. An act of kindness ; 


2. A benefit conferred, especially a 


y 
advantage ; to make improve- 
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done charity given. 3. A fes of contribution os tax 
pleray exacted by arbitrary kings of England. . 
BB-NEV‘O-LENT, a. [L. benevolens.] Having a disposition 
to do good ; possessing love to mankind, and a ire to 


romote their prosperity and happiness ; kind. 
i BE-NEV'O- LENT NESS. n. Benevolence. 
BE-NEV‘O-LOUS, a. Kind, friendly. Puller. 
E-NEV'O-LENT-LY, adv. Ina kind manner ; with goud 


will. 

BEN-GAL’, 2. A thin stuff, made cf silk and hair, for 
SNARE 80 called from Bengal. 

BEN-GA- »®. The language or dialect spoken in Ben- 

BENGA-1 -ESE!, 2. sing. and plu A native, or the natives 
of Bengal. 4s. Res. vii. 171. 

BE-NIGHT’, ¢.t. 1. To™involve in darkness ; to shroud 
with the shades of night. 2. To overtake with night 
3. To involve in moral darkness, or ignorance ; to debaz 
from intellectual light. 

BE-NIGHT‘ED, pp. Involved in darkness, physical or 
moral ; overtaken by the night. 

BE-NIGN/, (be-nine’) a. (L. benignus.] I. Kind; of a kind 
disposition ; gracious; favorable. 2. Generous , liberal 
3. Favorable ; having a salutary influence. 4. Whuole- 
some ; not pernicious. 5, Favorable ; not malignant. 

BE-NIGINA T, a. Kind ; gracious ; favorable. 

BE-NIG!NI-TY, ». 1. Goodness of disposition or heart; 
kindness of nature; graciousness. 2. Actual goodness ; 
beneficence. 3. Salubrity ; wholesome quality ; or that 
which tends to promote health. Wiseman. 

Sena (be-nine'ly) adv. Favorably ; kindly ; gra- 
cioualy. 

BEN'I-€ON, (ben‘-e-zn) n. [Fr. benir, benissant.] Blessing 
benediction. [Nearly antiquated. | 

BEN 'JA-MIN, a. 1. A tree, the laurus benzoin, called also 
spice-bush. 2. A gum or resin, or rather a balsam. See 
Benzoin. 

BEN'NET, n. The herb bennet, or avens, known in botany 
by the generic term geum., 

REN‘NET-FISH, n. A fish of two feet in length. 

BENT, pp. of bend. Incurvated ; inflected ; inclined ; prone 
to, or having a fixed propensity ; determined.—Bent un, 
having a fixed inclination. 

BENT, n. 1. The state of being curving, or crooked ; flexure ; 
curvity. 2. Declivity ; as, the bent of a hill. [CUnusua!.} 
Pryden, 3. Inclination ; disposition; a leaning or bias 
of mind ; propensity. 4. Flexion ; tendency ; particuiar 


direction. 5. Application of the mind. 
BENT n, A kind of grass, called, in botany, 
BENTLGRASS, { agrostis. 


BENT'ING-TIME, n. The time when pigeons feed on 
bents, before peas are pe 

BE-NUM!, corruptly BE-NUMB, v.¢. (Sax. beniman, beny- 
man; pp. benumen.] 1. To make torpid ; to deprive of 
sensation. 2. To stupify ; to render inactive. 

BE-NUM'MED, (be-numd/) pp. Rendered torpid ; deprived 
of sensation ; stupified. 

BE-NUM'MED-NESS, ». The state of being benummed 
Smith. 

BE-NUM'MING, ppr. wy welded of sensation ; stupifying. 

BEN'Z0-ATE, n. A salt formed by the union of the ben- 
zoic acid with any salifiabie base. 

BEN-ZOI€, a. Pertaining to benzoin.—Benzoic acid, or 
florera of benzoin, is a peculiar vegetable acid, obtained 
from benzoin and other balsams, by sublimation or de- 


coction. 

BEN-ZOIN’, or BEN'/JA-MIN, xn. Gum benjamin ; a con- 
crete resinous juice, flowing from the atyraz benzvin, a 
tree of Suinatra, &c. 

BE-PAINT’, cv. t. To paint; to cover with paint. Sack. 
[Little used. 

t BE-PALE!, 0. t. To make pale. Carew. 

BF-PINC pec t. To mark with pinches. 

BE-PINCH'FED, 

RE-PINCHT!, { pp. Marked with pinches. Chapman. 

BE-POW'DER, v.t. To powder ; to sprinkle or cover with 

wader. 

BE-PRAISE!, o. t. To praise greatly or extravagantly. 
Goldsmith, 

BE-PUR/PLE, v. t. To tinge or dye with a purple color, 
BF-Qt RATHI, t.t. (Bax. becwethan.] To give or leave by 
will ; to devise some apecies of property by testament. 
BF-QUEATH'ED, (be-kweethd’) pp. Given or left by will 

BE-QUEAFTHIER, nx. A testator. Hulvet. 

BR-QUEAFH ING, - Giving or devising by testament 

BE-QUEAFHMENT, 2. The act of bequeathing ; a de 
quest. 

RE-QUEST!, n. Something left by will ; a legacy. 

1 BE-RAIN!, v. ¢. To rain upon. Chaucer. 

BE-RATE!, r. t. To chide vehemently ; to seold. 
BF-RAT'TLE, o.¢t. To fill with rattling sounds or nol 
Shak, 
¢ BE-RAY, o. t. To make foul ; to soll. Wilton. 
BER BER-RY. n. [L. berberis.] See Banezany. 
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HERE,» The name of a species of bariey in Scutland. 
Qrau. 

BE-REAVE!, 0. t. pret. bereared, bereft, pp. bercaced, be- 
reft. [Sax. bereufun.] 1. To deprive ; to strip; to make 
destitute ; with of before the thing taken away. 2. To 
take away frum. ShAak. 

BE KEAV'ED, (be-reevd ) pp. Deprived ; stripped, and lef 
destitute. 

BE-REAVE’MENT, x. Deprivation, particularly by the loss 
of a friend by death 

BE-REAV'ING, per Stripping bare ; depriving. 

BE-REFT),, pp. of dereave. Deprived ; made destitute. 

BER-EN-GA RI-AN-ISM, n. The doctrines of Berengarius. 

t DERG, x (Sax. beorg.] A borough; a town that sends 
burgesses to parliament; a castle. [See Buro.] Ash. 

3ERG’A-MOT, un. [Fr. bergamotte.] 1. A species of pear. 
2. A species of citron. 3. An essence or perfume from 
the citron. 4. A species of snuff perfuined woth berga- 
mot 5. A coarse tapestry. 

BEKG/AN-DER, 2. A burrow duck , a duck that breeds in 
holes under clitt. 

BER GE-RET, a. (Fr. berver.} Asong. Chaucer. 
ERG'MAN-ITE, x. A mineral. 

BERG MASTER, n. (Sax. beorg, and inaster.) The bai- 
iff or chief officer among the Derbyshire miners. 

BERG MUTE, ». [Sax. beury, and mote.) A court held 
on a hill in Derbyshire, in England, for deciding contro- 
versies between the miners. 

BE-RHYME,, v. t. To mention in rhyine or verse , ued tn 
contempt. Shak. 

* BERLIN, n. A vehicle of the chariot kind. 

BER-LUC CIO, n. A small bird, somewhat like the yellow- 
hammer, but less, and tnore slender. 

BERME, x. In fortification, a space of ground of three 
four, or five feet in width, le— between the rampart and 
the moat or foas. 

BER'NA-€LE. See Barwac ie. 

BER/NAR-DINE, a. Pertaining to St. Bernard, and the 
monks of the order. 

BELUN AR-DINES, 2. An order of monks, founded by Rob- 
ert, abbot of Moleme, and refurmed by St. Bernard. 
BF-ROB!, © ¢. To rob. Spenser. 

E-ROE, x». A marine animal of an oval form. 

BER RIED, @. Furnished with berries. 

BER RY, x2. [Sax. berra.] 1. A succulent or pulpy fruit, 
containing naked seeds, including many varieties. 2. A 
mound, [for barromr.] 

BER RY, v. i. To bear or produce berries. 

BER RY-BEAR-ING, a. Producing berries. 

BERT, (Sax. beurat, berht ; Eng. bright.) This word en- 
ters (nto the names of many Saxon princes and noblemen ; 
as Frhert, Sigbert. Sce Brigut. 

BERTH, a. 1. A station in which a ship rides at anchor, 
comprehending the space in which she ranges. 2. A 
room or apartment in a ship, where a number of officers 
or men mess and reside. 3. The box or plice for sleep- 
ing, at the sides of a cabin; the place for a hammoc, or a 
atctlat for chests, &c. 

BERK TRAM, a. Bastard pellitory, a plant. 

BER'YL, vn. [L. beryllus.) A mineral, considered by Cleave- 
Jaud as a sub-species of emerald. 

BER YL-E€RYS8‘TAL, a. A species of imperfect crystal. 

BER YL-LINE, o. Like a beryl ; of a light or bluish green. 

t BE-SAINT!', e. t. To make a saint. 

CEA Ee n. [Norm. ayle; Fr. ateul.) A great grand- 
tather. ‘ 

SBE-SCAT TER, v. ¢. To seatter over. Spenser. 

t BE-SEORN), v. t. To treat with scorn , to mock at. Chaucer. 

}BESERATCHL, v.t. To scratch; to tear with the nails, 

TAnucer. 

BE-SCRAWL, v. ¢. To serawl ; to seribble over. 

BE-SCREEN’, 0. t. To cover with a screen ; to shelter ; to 
conceal. Shak. 

BE-SCREEN ED, (be-ecreend’) pp. Covered , sheltered ; 
concealed. 

BE-ERIB'BLE, o. t. To scribble over. Milton, 

+ BE-S€UM'BER v.t. Toencumber. 8B. Jonson. 

BE-SEE!, 0. i. To look ; to mind. Wicklige. 

E-SEECH e. t. pret. and pp. besouyht. (Sax. be and 
secan.]} To intreat; to supplicate ; to »mplore; to ask 
or pray with urgency. 

BE-SEECH’, n. Request. 

BE.SEECH'ER, ». One who beseeches. 

BE-SEECH LNG, ppr. Entreating. 

RE SEEK, ov. f. Fe beseech. Chaucer. 
7 SEEM!, v. t. To become ; to be fit for, or worthy of ; to 
be decent for. 

BE-SEEM ING, ppr. or a. Becoming ; fit; worthy of. 

BE-SEEM ING, x. Comeliness. Barret. 

BE-SEEM'LY, a. Becoming ; fit; suitable. 

BE-SEEN!, a. Adapted ; adjusted. Spenser. 

ESET’, v. t. pret. and pp. beset. (Sax. hesettan.] 1. To 
surround ; to inclose ; to hem in ; to besiege. 2, To preas 
on all sides, sc 1s to perplex ; to entangle, soas to render 
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escape dificult or impossible. 3. To waylay. 4. To fall 


upon. 

BESET TING, ppr. Surrounding , besieging , waylaying. 

BE-SET TING, a. Habitually attending, or pressing. 

t BE-SHINE’, c. t. To shine upon, 

BE-SHREW’, c. t. 1. To wish a curse to; lo execrate. 9. 
To happen il to. = [Not en use.j] Shuk. 

BESHUT!, v. t. To shut up. Chaucer. 
E-SIDE', prep. 1. At the side of a person or thing , nea 
2. Over and above , distinct from. 3. On one side ; out 
of the regular course or order; noMceording to, but not 
contrary. 4. Out of; in a state deviating from. 5. With 
the reciprocal pronoun, beewde une’s sels ww out of the wits 
OF seTiNes, 
BESIDE, or BE-STDES’, ade. Moreover ; more than that; 
ver and above ; distinet from ;, not included iv the aum 
r, or in what has been mentioned. 

BE-STIVERK-Y, 2. A species of pear. JoAnson. 

BE-SIDES', prep. Over and abuve; separate or distinct 
from. 

BE-SIEGE, v. t. [be and siege ; Fr.sicire.) 1. To lay siege 
tu ; to beleaguer ; to beset, or surround with armed forces, 
for the purpose of compelling to surrender, either by fam 
ine or by violent attacks. 2. To beset; to throng round 

BE-Sil-G‘ ED, (be-seejd') pp. Surrounded or beset with hoe 
tile troupe. 

BE-S1i-G'LR, xn. One who lays siege, or is employed ina 
siege. 

BEING, ppr. Laying siege ; surrounding with armed 

orces. 

BENIEG'ING, a. Surrounding in a hostile manner; em- 
ployed in a siege, 

J BE-SIT’, c.t. To suit ; to become. Spenser. 

t BE-SLAVE), c.t. ‘To subjugate , to enslave. 

t BESLIME!, vo. t. To daub with slime; to soil. 

BE-SLUB BER, v.t. To suil or sinear with spittle, or any 
thing running from the mouth or nose. [ Vulgar. ] 

BESMEAR, c.t. To bedanb; to overspread with any 
Viscous, glutinous matter, or with any soft substance Chas 
adheres. Hence, to foul ; to soil. 

BE-<MEAR‘ED, (be-smeerd') pp. Bedaubed ; overspread 
with any thing soft, viscous, or adhesive ; soiled. 

BE-SMEAR ER, a. One that besmears, 

BE-SMEAR'‘ING, ppr. Bedaubing ; soiling. 

BE-SMIRCH,, o. t. To soil ; to foul ; to discolor. Shek. [Lit- 
tle used. 

BE-SMOKE,, v. t. To foul with smoke ; to harden or dry io 
anioke. [Lattle used. } 

BESMOK'ED, (be-smdkt’!) pp. Fouled or soiled with 
smoke ; dried in smoke. 

BE-SMUT, c.¢ ‘Tu blacken with smut ; to foul with soot 

BE-SMUT ‘TED, pp. Blackened with smut or soot. 

BESNOW, ¢.t. To scatter like snow, [Little used. ] 

BE-SNOW ED, (be-sndde’) a. or pp. Covered ur sprinkled 
with snow, or with white blossoms. Hanbury. 

BESNU rF, cr. t. To betowl with snuff, 

BE-SNUF/-FED, (be-snutt; pp. Foul with snuff. Young. 

BE SOM, n. (Bax. besm.] A broom; a brush of twigs far 
swee ping. 

BE SOM, v. t«. To sweep, as with a besom. Barlow, 

BE-SORT’, v. t. To suit ; to fit; to become. Shad. 

t BL RT, nv. Company ; attendance; train. Sadak. 

BE-SOT’, cr. t. 1. Tomake sottish ; to infatuate ; tc stupify , 
to make dull or genseless 2. ‘To make to dote. 

BE-SOT'TED, pp. Made sottish or stupid.—Besutted on, in- 
fatuated with foolish affection. 

BE-SOT TED-LY, ude. Ina foolish manner. 

BESOT’TED-NESS, n. Stupidity; arrant folly ; infatua- 
tion. 

BE-SOT’TING, ppr. Infatuating ; making sottish or foolish. 

BE-SOUGHT', (besawt!) py. of beseech. Entreated , im- 

lored ; sought by entreaty. 

BESPAN GL. 4, v. t. To adorn with spengies; to dot of 
sprinkle with something brilliant. 

BE-SPAN‘GLED, pp. Adored with spangles or something 
shining. 

BE-SPAN'GLING, ppr. Adorning with spangles or glitter- 
ing objects. 

BE-SPAT‘'ER, v. ¢. 1. To soil by spattering ; to sprinkle 
with water, or with dirt and water. 2. Tu asperse with 
calumny or reproach. Swyl. 

BE-SPAT'TERED, pp. Spattered over ; soiled with dirt and 
water ; aspersed ; calumniated. 

BE-SPAT’TER-ING, ppr. Spattering with water; soiling 
with dirt and water ; aspersing. 

BE-SPAWL/, vo. t. To svil or make foul with spittle. Afil- 
ton, 

BE-SPEAK(', ». t. pret. bespoke: pp. bespoke, bespoken. 1. 
To speak for beforehand ; to order or engage against a fu- 
ture time. 2. To forebode ; to foretell. 3. To speak to ; 
to address. This sense is mastly poetical. 4 To beto 
ken ; to show ; to indicate by external marks or appear. 
ances. 

BE-SPEAK‘ER, n. One who bespeaks. 
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BE-SPRAK'ING pre Evesk ine for or ordering beforehand ; 
foreboding ; ad ing ; showir.g ; indicating. 

BE-SPEAK (NG, an. A previous speaking or discourse, by 
way of apology, or to engage favor. 

BE-SPEC€’hK LE, ec. t To mark with speckles or spots. 

BLiSPICE!, ov. t. To season with spices. Shak. 

t BE-SPIRT, or ¢ BESPURT’, vc. t. Tospurt ont, or over; 
lu throw out in a@ stream or streams. 

BL-SPIT', v. ¢. pret. despit ; pp. bespit, bespitten. To daub 
ur soil with spittie. 

BESPOKE’, pret. and pp. of bespeak. 

BESPOT’, c. t. To mark with spots, Wortimer. 

BE-XPOT'TED, pp. Marked with spots. 

BE-SPOIYTING, ppr. Marking with spots. 

BiE-SPREAD, (be-epred’) v. t. pret. and pp. bespread. To 
spread over ; to cover over. 

tBE SPRENTY pert. Besprinkled. 

BE-SPRIN'KLE, v. t. To sprinkle over; to scatter over ; 
as, to besprinkle with dust. 

BE-APRIN'KLED, pp. Sprinkled over. 

BE-SPRIN KLER, a. One that sprinkles over. 

BE-SPRIN‘KLING, ppr. Sprinkling over. 

BE+SPUT TER, v. t. To sputter over. 

EST, a. glee Bere best.) Literally, most advanced. 
Hence, 1. Most ; having good qualities in the high- 
est degree. 2. Most advanced ; most accurate ; as, the 
best scholar. 3. Most correct or complete. 4. The dest. 
This phrase is elliptical, and may be vanously interpret- 
ed ; as, the utmost power ; the strongest endeavor , the 
Most, highest perfection ; as, let a man do hia best. 
5. At best, in the best manner; in the utmost degree or 
patie make the best of, to carry to ils greatest per- 
ection. 

BEST, adr. 1. In the highest degree ; beyond all others ; as, 
to love one best. 2. To the moet advantage ; with the 
mort ease. 3. With most profit or success. 4. Most inti- 
mately or particularly ; most correctly. 

BEST-TEM/PERED, 6. Having the most kind or mild tem- 


tr. 
BEST XIN’, v.t. To mark with stains ; to discolor, either 
the whole surface of a thing, or in spots. 


BEXTEAD’, (be-sted') cv. t. pret. and pp. bested. 1. To 
profit. Milton. 2. To accommodate. 3. To dispose. 
Spenser. 


* RES TIAL, a. 1. Belonging to a benst, or to the class of 
beants. 2. Having the qualities of a beast ; brutal ; below 
the dignity of reason or humanity ; carnal. 

BES-TILAL I-TY, 2. 1. The quality of beasts. 2. Unnatural 
connection with a beast. 

BE’ TIAL-IZE, oc. t. To make like a beast. 

BES TIAL-LY, adv. Brutally; in a manner below hu- 
manity. 

BEXYTIATE, v. t. To make like a beast ; to bestialize. 
E STICK’, vo. & pret. and pp. bextuck. To stick over, as 


with sharp points. 
BE-STIR!, ec. ¢. To pat into brisk or vigorous action ; to 
move with life and vigor. 


BE-STiR'/RED, (be-sturd!) pp. Roused {nto vigorous action ; 
quickened {fn action. 

BETIR‘'RING, ppr. Moving briskly ; putting into vigor- 
ous action. 

{ BEST'NESS, 2. The state of being best. -Wurton, 

BERTORM, ov. & To storm ; to mge. Young. 

E-STOW!, v.t. 1. To give; tu confer; to impart. 9. To 
ive in marriage ; to dispose of. 3. To apply ; to plaice 
or the purpose of exertion, or use. 4. “Ie lay out, or dis- 
pose of ; to give in payment for. 5. To lav up in store ; 
to deposit for safe-keeping ; to stow ; to place. 

BESTOW'AL, a. A conferring ; disposal. [Little uxcd.] 

BF-STOW'ED, (be-stdde' ; pp. Given gratnitously ; confer- 
red ; laid out ; applied ; deposited for safe-keeping. 

BENTOW'ER, =. One who bestows; a giver; a dis- 


wer. 

BESTOWING, ppr. Conferring gratuitously ; laying out ; 
applying ; devositing in store. 

BESTOV MENT, n. 1. The act of giving gratuitously ; @ 
conferring. Edirard:. 2. That which ts confe or 
given ; donation. 7'hodey. 

BE-~TRADDLE, ov. t. To bestride. 

‘ BE-STRAUGHT,, a. Distracted ; mad Shak. 

=BESTREW’, v.t. pret. bestrered; pp. bestrewed, be- 
strown. To scatter over ; to besprinkle ; to strow. 

BE-STREW'ED, pp. of dbestrew. 

BE-STRIDE,, o. t. pret. hestrid ; pp. bestrid, bestridden. 1. 
To stride over; to stand or sit with any thing b-tween 
the legs, or witb the legs extended acruss. 5. To step 


over. 

BE-STRIDING, pr Extending the legs over any thing, so 
as to include it een them. 

BE-STROWN!, pp. of bestrew. Sprinkled over. 

BE-STUCK', pp. of bestick. Pierced in various places with 


ha pees 
BEST D, 2. t. To set with studs ; to adorn with bosses. 
BE-STUDDED, pp. Adorned with studs. 
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BESTUD DING, ppr. Setting with studs; adorning es 
with bosses. 

BESURPE, ado. Certainly. Lothrop. [4 vulgerism.] 

, pone, (be-swik') v. t. (Sax. beswican.}] To allure 

ower. 

BET, n. (Sax. bed.) A wager; that whieh is leid, staked 
or pledged in a contest. 

BET, vo. ¢. To lay a bet ; to lay a wager. 

BET, the old participle of beat, is obsolete or vulgar. 

BE-TAKE’, v.t. pret. betuok ; pp. betaken. (Sax. betacan.} 

1. To take to; to have recourse to ; to apply ; to reaort ; 

with the reciprocal pronoun. 2. Formerly, to take or 


seize. [ Ode. Spenser. 
BE-TAK’EN, part. of betake. 
BE-TAK'ING . Having recourse to; applying ; resorting 


t BE-TAUGHT), pret. of bctake. Chaxcer. 

t BE-TEEM/, v. 2. To bring forth ; to produce ; to shed ; to 
bestow Shak. 

BE TEL, or BE'TLE, x. A species of pepper, the leaves of 
which are chewed by the inhabitants of the Kast tndies. 
BE-THINK’, o.¢. pret. and pp. dbethought. ‘Vocall ty mind ; 
to recall or bring to recollection, reflection, or considera- 

tion. 

BE-THINKY!, ov. 4. To have in recollection ; to consider. 

BE'TH'LE-HEM, a. (Heb. the house of food or bread.) 1. A 
town in Judea, about six miles south-east of Jerusalem, 
famous for its being the place of Christ’s nativity. 2. A 
hospital for lunatics ; corrupted into bedlam., 

BETIit‘LEM-ITE, x. 1. An inhabitant of Bethlehem ; a lu- 
natic.—2. In church history, the Bethlemites were a sort 
of monks. 

BE-TIHOUGHT,, (be-thawt') pret. and pp. of bethink. 

BE-THRALL, v. ¢. To enslave ; to reduce to bondage ; te 
bring into subjection. [Little used. ] 

BE-THUMP!, cv, t. To beat soundly. [Little used. ] 

BE-TTDE!, 1. t. pret. betid, or betided: pp. betid. [he and 
tide: Sax, tidan.) To happen ; to befall ; to come to. 

BE-TIDE’, v. i. To come to pass ; to happen. 

BE-TIMES, ae [be and time, that is, by the time.] 1. 

BE-TIMES’, Reasonably ; in good season or time ; be- 
fore it is late. 2. Soon ; in a short lime. 

NF TLE, or BE'TRE, x. A plant, called water-pepper. See 
Bete. 

BE-TO'KEN, .be-tékn) v. t. (Bax. betzean.) 1. To signify 
by some visible object ; to show by signs. 2. To fureshow 
by present KIPNS. 

BE-TO'KENED, pp. Foreshown ; previously indicated. 

BE-TO'K EN-LNG: ype. Indicating by previons signs. 

BETtLNY, ». [L. betonicu.] A genus of plants, of several 
xpecics, 

BE-TOOK’, pret. of betake. 

BE-TORAN!, a. Tom in pieces. 

BE-TOSS', r. t. To toss ; to agitate ; to disturb ; to put ja 
Violent motion. Shak. 

f BE TRAP, o. t. To entrap; to ensnare. Occleve. 

BE-TRAY’, vc. t. [Betray seems to be a compound of be and 
dragon, to draw.) 1. To deliver into the hands of an en- 
emy by treachery or fraud. 2. To violnte by fraud of 
unfaithfulnees. 3. To violate confidence by eae a 
secret. 4. To disclose, or permit to appexr, what is in- 
tended to be kept secret, or what prudence would con- 
ceal. 5. To mislead or expose to inconvenience net fure- 
seen. 6. To show ; to discover ; to indicate what is nat 
obvious at first view, or would otherwise be concealed. 
7. Vo fail, or deceive. 

BE-TRAV'ED, (be-trade') pp. Delivered up in breach of 
trust ; violated by unfaithfulness ; exposed by breach of 
confidence 3 disclosed contrary to expectation or inten- 
tion ; made known ; discovered. 

BE-TRAY'ER, x. One who betrays ; a traitor. 

BE-TRAY'ING, ppr. Delivering up treacherously ; violat- 
ing confidence ; disclosing contrary to ittention ; expos- 
ing ; discovering. 

BE-TRIM’, v. t. To deck ; to dress ; to adorn ; to grace ; to 
embellish ; to beautify ; to decorate. 

BE-TRIM/MED, (be-trimd ) pp. Adorned decorated. 

BE-TRIM'MING, ppr. Decking ; adorning ; embellishing. 

BE-TROTH)!, v. PT to contract to any one, in order to a 
future marriage ; to promise or pledge one to be the future 
spouse of another ; to affiance. 2. To contract with one 
for a future spouse ; to espouse. 3. To nominate to a bish- 
opric, in order to consecration. 

BE-TROTIVED, (be-trotht') pp. Contracted for futare mar- 


riage. 

BE-TROTH'ING, ppr. Contracting to any one, in order toa 
future marriage, as the father or guardian ; contracting 
with one for a future wife, as the intended husband ; 
espousing. 

BE- ROTHIMENT, n. A mutual promise or contract be 
tween two parties, for a future marriage between the pei 
sons betrothed ; espousals. 

BE-TRUST", «. ¢. To intrust ; to commit to another in con 
fidence of fidelity ; to confide. 

BE-TRUST'ED, pp. Intrusted; confided ; committed in trast 
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BE-TRUST/ING . Intrusting - committing in trust. 

BE-[RUST'MENT, ». 
trusted. 

BET'SO), na. The smallest Venetian coin. .Mason. 

{ BETT, adv. (sex. dct.) The old English word for better. 
Chaucer. 

BET'TER, a. comp. (Sax. bet, nore, better ; beterc, betera, 
better.) 1. Having goud qualities in a greater degree 
than another; applied to physical, acquired or moral 
qualities. 2. More advantageous. 3. More acceptable. 
4. More safe. 5. improved in health ; less affected with 
disease.—t. To be better uff, tv be in a better condition.— 
7. To have the hetter, is \ have the advantage or superi- 
ority.—8. To get ur gain the better, is to obtain the ad- 
weniane. superiority or victory.—9. For the better, is for 
the adv! ntuge or juiproveinent. 

BET‘TER, adc. 1. Ina more excellentgpanner ; with more 
skill and wisdom, virtue, advantage OF success. 2. More 
correctly, or fully. 3. With superior excellence. 4. With 
more affection ; in a higher degree. 

BET’TER, v. ¢. (Sax. beterian, betrian.] 1. To improve ; 
to meliorate ; to increase Whe good qualities of. 2. To 
surpass ; toexceed. 3. To advance ; to suppurt ; to give 
advantage to. 

BET'TER, a. A superior ; one who has a ciaim to prece- 
dence on account of his rank, age, or office. 

BET' TERED, pp. Improved ; meliorated ; made better. 

BET’TER-ING., . Making better ; improving. 

BET’TER-ING-HOUSE, a. A bouse for the reformation of 
offenders. 

BET'ITER-MENT, n. Improvement. W. -Vontague. 

BET'TER-NESS, 2. Superiority. Tooker. 

BET'TING, na. Proposing a wager. Sherwood. 

BET’TOR, n. One who bets or lays a wager. 

BET‘TY, x. An instrument to break open doors. 

BE-TUM BLED, a. Rolled about ; tumbled ; disordered. 

BE TWATTLED, a. Confounded ; overpowered ; stupe- 

BE-TWEEN|, prep. (Sax. betweonan, betwynan.] 1. In the 
intermediate space, without regard to distance. 2. From 
one to another ; passing from one to anuther, noting ex- 
change of actions or intercourse. 3. Belonging to two or 
more, in common or partnership. 4. Having mutual re- 
lation to two or more. 5. Noting difference, or discrimina- 
tion of one from another. 

BE-TWIXT", prep. (Sax. betwyr, betwyrt.] 1. Between ; 
In the space that separates two persons or things. 2. 
Passing between ; from one to another, noting inter- 


course. 

BEV'EL, n. (Fr. bureau.) 1. Among masons, carpenters 
joiners, &c., an instrument, or kind of square, one leg of 
which is frequently crooked, according to the sweep of an 
arch or vault. It ts movable on a puint or centre, and so 
may be set toany angie. An angle that is not square 
is called a devel anile, whether obtuse or acute. 2 A 
curve, or inclination of a surface from a right line. 

BEV'EL, a. Crooked ; awry ; oblique. Bailey. 

BEV'EL, ov. t. To cut toa bevel angle. Afuzon. 

BEV'EL, v.i. To curve ; to incline towards a point, or from 
a direct line. 

BEV'ELED, pp. Formed to a bevel angle. Kirwan. 

BEV'EL-IN¢ » ppr. Formning to a bevel angle. 

BEV'EL-ING, a. Curving ; bending from a right line. 

BEVEI-ING, xn. 1. A hewing of timber with a proper and 
regular curve, according to a mold Inid on one gide of its 
surface. 2. The curve or bevel of timber. 

BEVWEL-MENT, n. In mineralogy, bevelment supposes the 
removal of two contiguous segments from the edges, an- 
gies or terminal faces of the predominant form, thereby 
producing two new faces, inclined to each other at a cer- 
tain angle, and forming an edge. Cleavelund. 

BE'VER. e BEAVER. 

t REV'ER, x. [It. bevere.] A small repast hetween meals. 

BEV'ER, r. i. To take a small repast between meals. 

BEV'ER-AGE, n. [It. beveragmic.] 1. Drink ; liquor for 
drinking. It is generally used of a mixed liquor, 2. A 
treat on wearing a new suit of clothes ; a treat on first 
coming into prison; a garnish.—3. In England, water- 
cider, a mixture of cider and water. 

BEV LE, n. In heraldry, a thing broken or opening, like a 
carpenter’s bevel. 

BEV'Y, n. A flock of birds ; hence, a company ; an assem- 
bly or collection of persons ; usually applied to females. 
Be VAIL, v. t. To bemoan ; to lament ; to express sorrow 

or. 

BE-WAXIL', v. i. To express gricf. Shak. 

BE-WAIL/A-BLE, a. That may be lamented. 

BE-WAIL ED, (be-wald') pp. Lamented , bemoaned. 

BE-W AIL ER, n. One who laments or hewails. Ward. 

pee [L ING, ppr. Lamenting ; bemoaning , expressing 

ef for. 

BE-WAIL ING, x. Lamentation. Raleisk. 

t BE-WAKE, v. t. To keepawake. Gover. 

BE-WARE, v. i. (Sax. bewerian, bewarian, gewarian.] Lit- 


ees 
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The act of intrusting ; the thing in- 
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erally, to restrain or guard one’s self trom. Henee, to re 
gard with caution ; to avoid ; to tike care. 

BE-WEEP, vo. t. ‘To weep over ; to bedew with tears. Skak 

Little used. } 

BE-WEEP,, ce. i. ‘To make lamentation. [ Little used. 

BE-WEPT", pa. Wept over; bedewed with tears. 
used. 

t BE-WET’, 0. t. To wet ; to moisten. 

BE-WHORE!, v.t. To corrupt with regard to chastity. 
Beaum. and Fletcher. ‘To pronounce a whore. Sack. 

BE-WIL'DER, v.t. pan one vilder ; D. verwideren, } 
To leud into perplexity or confusion ; to loge in pathiess 

laces ; to perplex with mazes. 

BE-WIL'DERED, pp. Lost in mazes ; perplexed with dis 
order, confusion, or intricacy. 

BE-WIL!ADER-ING ppr. Losing in a pathless place ; per 

fexing with confusion or intricacy. 

t BE-WIN‘TER, o. t. To make like winter. 

BE-WITCH), pv. t. 1. To fascinate ; to ee an ascendancy 
over by charme or incantation. 2. To charm ; tu fasci- 
nate ; to please to such a degree as to take away the pow- 
er of resistance. 3. To deceive and misiead by juggling 
tricks or imposture. 

BE-WITCH'ED, (be-wicht') pp. Fascinated ; charmed. 

sl ee aa ESS, n. State of being bewitched. Bp 

auden. 

BE-WITCH/ER, n. One that bewitches or fascinates. 

BE-WITCH'ER-Y, a. Fascination ; charm ; resistlees pow 
er of any thing that pleases. 

BE-WITCH'FUL, a. Alluring ; fascinating. 

BE-WITCHI'ING, ppr. Vascinating ; charming. 

BE-WITCHIING, a. That has power to bewitch or fa» 
cinate ; that has power to control by the arts of pleasing 

BE-WITCIVING-LY, adv. In a fascinating manner. 

BE-WITCH!MENT, n. Fascination ; power of charming 

t BE-WON'DERED, a. Amazed, Fairyaz. 

BE-WRAP*, (be-rap’) v. t. To wrap up. 

BE-WRAY!, (be-ra!) co. ¢. (Sax. wrecan, to tell; awreon 
onwreon, to reveal.} To disclose perfidiously ; to betray 
to show or make visible. [This word w nearly arzt 


aap 

BE-WR ‘ED, (be-rade') pp. Disclosed ; indicated ; be 
trayed ; exposed to view. 

BE-WRAY'ER, x. A divulger of secrets ; a discoverer. 

BE-WRAY'ING, ppr. Disclosing ; making known or visi 
ble. 

t BE-WREE€K|), (be-rek’) v. t. To ruin ; to destroy. 

t RE-WROUGIIT", (be-rawt!) a. Worked. Ben Jonson. 

BEY, (ba) n. In the 7'urkish dominions, a governor of a 
town or particular district of country ; also, in some 

laces, a prince ; the sume as the Arabic beg. See Bro. 

BE-YOND/, prep. [Sax. begeond, begeondan.] 1. On the 
further side its on the side most distant, at any indefinite 
distance from that side. 2. Before; at a place not yet 
reached. Pope. J. Past; out of reach of; further than 
any given limit. 4. Above; in a degree exceeding or 
surpassing ; preceeding to a greater degree.— 7 go be- 
yond isa phrase which expresses an excess insome action 
or scheme ; to exceed in ingenuity, in research, or in any 
thing else ; hence, in a bad sense, to deceive or circum- 
vent. 

BE-YOND/, adv. Ata distance ; yonder. Spenser. 

BEZ'AN, a. A cotton cloth from Bengal, white or striped 

BE-ZANT', ». A gold coin of Byzantium. See Brzant 

BE-ZANT'LER, 2. [from antler.) The branch of a deers 
horn, next above the brow antler. 
BEZ/EL, 2. (Sw. betzel, a rein.] The upper part of the col 
let of a ring, which encompasees and fastens the stone. 
BE'ZOAR, nv. (Pers.] 1. An antidote ; a general name for 
Certain animal substances supposed to efficacious ir. 
preventing the fatal effects of poisom, Bezvar ia a calca. 
rious conerction found in the stomach of certain ruminan 
animals.—2. Ina more general sense, any substance fonn- 
ed, stratum upon stratum, in the atomach or intestines of 
animale.— Fessd-hezoar isa figured stone, formed, like the 
animal bezoar, with several coats round some extraneous 
body, which serves as a nucleus ; found chiefly in Sicily, 
in sand and clay pits.—Becour-mineral. An oxyd of anti- 
mony. 

BEZ-O-AR'DIE, a. Pertaining to or compounded of bezoar 

BEZ-0-AR'DI€, 2. A medicine compounded with bezvar. 

BEZ-O-AR/TL@AL, a. Having the qualities of an antidote 

BEZ/O-LA, x. A fish of the truttaceous kind. 

t BEZ'Z.LE, rv. ¢. To waste in riot. 

BHU-CHAMPIA€, n. A beantiful plant of India 

BIA, ». In commerce, mn small shell called a ¢: cry, much 
valued in the Fast Indies. 
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BI-AN'GU-LATE, )a. [L. his and anguilas.) Having 
BEAN'GU-LA-TED, two angles or corners. [Lattle 
BI-AN'GU-LOUR, used. | 


BI-XRM'‘T-AN, a. Noting a race of Finns in Perme 

BIAS, #9. (Arm. Mthays, or ries: Fr. biais.] 1. A werght oa 
the side of a bowl, which turna it from a straight line. 
2. A leaning of the mind; inclination ; prepossession ; 
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propensity towards an object. 3. That which causes the 
mind to lean or incline from a state of indifference to a 
particular object or course. 

RI AS, v.¢ ‘lu incline to one side ; to warp ; to give a par- 
ticular direction to the mind ; to prejudice ; to prepus- 
Sess. 

ee ae n. Partiality. Shak. 

I ASED, pp. Inclined frum a right hue; warped ; preju- 
diced. 

BY As-ING, ppr. Giving a bias, particular direction, or pro- 
pensity ; warping , prejudicing. 

HP AS-NESS, a. Inclination to some side 

1B, a». 1. A small piece of lipen, or other cloth, worn by 
children over the breast. 2. A fish about a fout in length, 
the back of a light olive, the sides yellow, and the belly 
white. 

BIB, v.i (LL. did0.] To sip ; to tipple ; to drink frequently. 
| Little used.}] Lucke. 
BI-BACIOUS, a. [L. bibaz.] Addicted to drinking ; dis- 

posed to imbibe. 

BI-BACU-TY, a. The quality of drinking much. 

IB BER, x. A tippler ; a man given tu drinking ; chietly 
used in composition ; as, winebibber. 

BIB BLE-BAB/BLE, a. Idle talk ; prating to no purpose. 
Shak. [A bow vord, and not used | 

BIKI-O, wn. A naine of the wine fly, a small insect. 

BIBLE, 2. (Gr. piBdrcov, BrBdros, 2 book.] THE BOOR, by 
way of eminence , the sacred vulume, In which are con- 
tained the revelations of God. 

BIB LER, zg. A tipler; a great drinker. 

BIB LI-CAL, a. Pertaining to the Bible. 

BIB-LI-OG RA-PHER, a. [Gr. Bipdvs and ypagw.) 
who composes or compiles the history of ies ; 
BkKilled in literary history ; a transcriber. 

61 B-LI-O-GRAPH'NE€ qa. Pertaining to the history of 

BIB-LLO-GRAPH'LEAL, § books. 

BIB-LI-OG‘RA-PHY, a. A history or description of books ; 
the perusal of books, and manuscripts, with notices of the 
ditferent editions, the times when they were printed, and 
other informauon tending to Ulustrate the histury of liter- 
ature. 

Bi B'L1-O-LITE, nx. (Gr. BiBdcov and ABos.| Boukstune. 

BIB-LI-OM/AN-CY, a. (Gr. Busdos and pavraca.)] A kind 
of divination, performed by means of the bible, cormsist- 
ing in selecting passages of Scripture at hazard, and 
drawing frum them indications concerning Uings future. 
Sauthey. 

BIB-LI-O-MA'NT-A, na. (Gr. SeBdAcov and pavia.) Book-mad- 
neas ; a rage for ssing care and curious books. 

#1B-LI-O-MA‘N1-A€, xn. One who has a rage for books. 

BEL OrCE >. on. (Gr. BiPAcoy and zwrew.) A book- 
seller. 

BY ae ca e. [L. dbtblicthecu.}] Belonging to a 
ibrary. 

BIB-LI-OTHW'E-€A-RY, x. A librarian. Hall. 

BIB-LI-4)-THEKE,, n. A library. Bale. 

BIB-LIST, x. 1. With the Komanists, one who makes the 
Scriptures the sole rule of faith. 2. Une who is conver- 
sant with the Bible. 

BI-BRACTE-ATE, a. Doubly bractcate. Futon. 

BIBIU-LOUS, a. [L. hidu/ns.| Spungy ; that hus the quality 
of imbibing fluids or moisture. 

BI-CAP-SU-LAR, a. [L. bus and capsula.) In butuny, hav- 
ing two capsules cuntaining seeds, to each flower. 

BI-CAR/BO.NATE, rn. Supercarbonate ; a carbonate con- 
taining two primes of curbonic acid. 

BI-CAUIDA, a. A fish of the sword-fish kind. 

BICE, or BISE, n Among painters, a blue color. 

BI-CIPLT AL, ba, [L.. biceps and caput.) Having two 

BICIPL-TOUS, § heads .¢pplied tu the muacles, it signi- 
fies having two heads or origins ; and any such niuscle is 
denoininated bir. ps. 

BICKER, et. [W. bicru ; Scot. bicker.) 1. To skirmish ; 
to fight off and on. [int om this sense rarely uaed.) 2. 
To quarrel ; to contend in words ; to scold , to contend in 

tulant altercation. J. Tu move quickly ; 1o quiver; to 
tremulous, like flame or water. Miltun 

BI€CK'ER-ER, xn. One who bickers, or engages in a petty 

uarrel. 

BIEK'ER-ING, ppr. Quarreling ; contending ; quivering. 
BICK' ER-MENT, nx. Contention. Spenser. 

I€K'ERN, x. Ag iron ending in a beak or point. 

BIICORN, vn. (L. bicornes.] A plant whoee anthers have 
the appearance of two burns. 


Sr COR NOUS ‘e Having two horns. Browne. 
E g, 
, a. [L. beorpor.) Having two bodies. 


One 
one 


BI-COR'PO-RA 
BID, v. ¢. pret. ind, or bade ; pp. Md, bidden, |Sax. biddan.] 
1. To ask; to request, to invite. 2. To command ; to 
order, or direct. 3. ‘Tu offer; to propose. 4. To pro- 
claim ; to make Known by a public voice. [Obs.] Shak. 
5. To pronounce or declare. 6. ‘I’o denounce, or threaten. 
7. To wish, oc pray.— 7 bid beads, is to pray with beads, 
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as the Catholics.— 7 bid fair, is to open or offer a go 
prospect ; to appear fair. 

BID, or BIDDEN, pp. of bid. Invited ; offered ; oom. 
manded. 

BID, a. An offer of a price ; @ word much used at auchons. 

BIDALE, na. In Englund, an invitation of triends to drink 
ale at kome poor man’s house, and there to contribute in 
cbanity. 

BILYDER, x. One who offers a price. Burke. 

BLY DING, ppr. Inviung , offering ; counmanding. 

BIDDING, n. Invitation ; command ; order; a proclama- 
tion or notifying. Shak. 

BIDE, v.t. (Sax. bufan.) 1. To dwell; to inhabit. 2. ‘To 
reinain ; to continue, or be permanent, in a place or stute 

Nearly antiquated.) Shak. 

BIDE, c.t. ‘fu endure ; to suffer. Shak. 

BI'DENS, a. A plant, bur marigold. Muhlenberg, 

BI-DENTVAL, a. [L. rete Having two teeth. 

BIDET, no ( Fr.) A sinall home. 

BIDING, ppr. Dwelling , continuing ; remaining 

BIDING, a. Residence ; habitation. Rowe. 

BIDON, a. A measure of hquids. 

BI-EN'NL AL, a. (LL. denats.) 1. Continuing for two years ; 
or happening, or taking place, once in two year. 2. In 
botany, continuing tor two years, and then perishing. 

BEENALAL-LY, ade. Unce in two years; at the return 
of two years, 

BIER, «a. (Sax. ber.} A carriage or frame of wood for con 
veying dead human bodies to the grave. 

BuicK!-BALK, a. ‘The church road fur burials. [Not uscd 
te tineiiwa.| Homelics. 

BIFSTVINGS, ne plu. [Sax. byst, or bysting ; Ger. biest- 
mien.) Dhe tirst milk given by a cow after calving. 

BLFA RP Os, a. [L. byurias.) Two-told. In botany, 
Ponting two ways. 

Bi-PA Rt-Ot LY, ade. Ina bifariscus manner. 

BINER-OUS, a. [L. byer, byerus.) Bearing fruit twice a 
vear, 

BIEID, a. [L. dfidus, biidutus.) In botany, two 

BIP-DATE, | cleft; divided ; opening witha cleft. 

BiF L.0-ROUS, a. [L. ds and jlurev.] Beanng two flowers. 
Martyn. 

BEFOLD, a. [L. bis, and fuld.} Two fold ; double ; of two 
kinds, degrees, &c. 

Bi FORM, a. [L. byYormix.] Having two forma, bodies, or 
shapes. 

BPFOKMED, a. Compounded of two forms. 

BI-FORM'I-TY, x. A double form. Aorc. 

BPFUR CATE, a. (1.. bifurcus.} Forked ; divided tuto 

BL EFUR-€A-TED two brancbes. 

BI-FUR-€A'TION, «. A forking, or division into two 
branches. 

BI-FURIGOUS, a. Two-forked. Coles. 

BIG, a. 1. Bulky 5 protuberant ; pregnant. 2. Great; 
large. 3. Full; fraught, and about to have vent, or be 
brought forth. 4. Distended ; full, as with grief or pas- 
sion, Shak. 5. Swelled ; tumid; inflated, as with pride; 
hence, haughty in air or mien, or indicating haughtiness ; 
proud, 6. Great in spirit, lofty ; brave. 

BIG, xn. A kind of barley. 

{ BIG, cot. [Sax. bys gan.) To build. 

tBIG-AM, x2. A biguinist. Bp. Peacock. 

BIG!A-MIST, 2. One who has comunitted bigamy, or had 
two wives aft once, 

BIG/A-MY, n. [L. dis, and Gr, yapos.) The crime of having 
two wives at once, or a plurality of wives. 

BIG BEL-LIED, a. Having a great belly ; advanced m 
pregnancy. 

BIG-BON‘ED, a. Having large hones. Herbert. 

BIGICORNED, a. Having large grains. Dryden, 

BI-GEMI-NATE, a. [L. bus and xeminus.) ‘'win forked. 

BIGIGEL, 2. A quadruped of the Fast Indies. 

BIGGEN, v.t. To recover after lying in. Hrockett. 

BIGGIN, n. [Fr. beguin.] 1. A child’s cap, or somethin 
worn about the head. 2. A building. Os. [Sax. pian 
Shak. 

BIGHT, (bite) x. [(D. bogt.] 1. A bend, or small bay be- 
tween two points of land. 2. The double part of a rope 
when folded, in distinction from the end , that is, a round, 
bend, or coil, any where except at (he ends. 3. The in- 
ward bent of a horse’s chambrel, and the bent of the fore 
knees. 

BIG'LY, adv. In a tumid, swelling, blustering manner ; 
Sane 

BIG‘NAMED, a. Having a great or famour name. 

BIG’NESS, n. Bulk ; size; largeness ; dimensions, 

BIGOT, . [Fr. diet.) 1. A person who is obstinately and 

. unreasonably wedded to a particular religions creed, opin- 

jon, practice, or ritual. 2. A Venetian liquid measure. 

RIGOT, a. Obetinately and blindly attached to sume 

BIG‘OT-ED, creed, opinion, practice, or ritual. 

BIG-OT-ED-LY, ado. In the manner of a bigot ; pertina. 


clously. 
BIG‘OT-RY, ». 1. Obatinate or blind attachment to a 
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paruculay creed ; unreasonable zeal or warmth in favor of 
A party, sect, or opinion ; excessive prejudice. 2. The 
practice or tenet of a bigot. Pupe. 

BIG SOUND-ING, a. Having a pompous sound, 

BIG SWOLN, a. Swelled to a large size ; turgid ; greatly 
swelled ; ready to bunt. 

BIG!-UD-DERED, a. Having large udders, or udder 
swelled with milk. Pope 

BI-HY-DROG U-RET, 2. A double hydroguret, or with two 
atoms of hydrogen. 

BI-JO'GUUS, a. [L bis and jugum.) Having two pairs of 
leaflets. 

BI-LA’BI-ATE, a. [L. bis and ladium.] Having two lips, as 
the curals of flower. 

BI-LAMEL-LATE, a. [L. bis and lamella.] Having the 
form of a flatted sphere, longitudinally bifid. 

BY’ LAND-ER, n. (D. dylander.| A sniull inerchant vessel 
with two masts. [tis a kind of hoy, manageable by four 
or five men and used chiefly in the canals of the Low 
Countries. 

BI-LAT ER-AL, a. [L. dis and latus.] Having two sides. 

BIL‘/BER-RY, a. The name of o shrub and its {fruit ; a spe- 
cies of vaccinium, or whortle-berry. 

BIL'BO, a. A rapier; asword ; «0 named, it is said, from 
Bilbua, in Spain, where the best are made. 

BIL: BOERS, n. plu. On board of ships, long bars or bolts of 
iron, used to confine the feet of prisoners or offenders. 

BIL BO-QUET, n. (Fr.] ‘The toy called a cup and ball, 

BILD, c. ¢. ; pret. bilded, bilt; pp. bnided, bilt. [G. bilden ; 
Dan. bilder.) Toconstruct ; toerect; to set up and finish. 

This is the true orthography. See busin.) 

BILDISTEIN, a. Ayalmatulite, or figure-stone. 

BILE, a. (L. dtlis: Fr. dbile.] A yellow, bitter liquor, sep- 
arated from the blood in the liver, collected in the puri 
biliarti, and gall bladder, and thence discharged by the 
common duct into the duodenum, 

BILE, ». An inflamed tumor. [See Bott, the correct or- 
thegraphy.] 

BILE'DUCT, x. (bile, and L. ductus.} A vessel or canal to 
convey bile. Darrin. 

BILESTONE, nr. A concretion of viscid bile. 

BILGE, x. [a different orthography of bulge. 
tuberant part of a cask. 2. The bread 
bottom. 

BILGE, v.i. To suffer a fracture in the bilge ; to spring a 
leak by a fracture in the bilge. 

BILGED, pp. or a. Having a fracture in the hilge. This 
rticiple is often used, as if the verb were transitive. 
BILGE-PUMP, n. A burr-pump; @ pump to draw the 
Leek froma ons 
BILGE'-WA-TER, n. Water which enters a ship, and lies 

upon her bilge, or bottom. 

BILIARY, a. [L. tui.) Belonging to the bile ; conveying 

e bile. 

BILNINGS-GATE, n. [from a place of this naine in London, 
frequented by low peuple, who use foul language.) Foul 
language ; ribaldry. 

BI-LIN'GUOUS, a. (L. bis and lingua.) Having two 
tongues, or speaking two languages. 

BIL'IOUS, a. (L. biliosus.] Pertaining to bile ; consisting or 
partaking of bile ; caused by a redundancy, or bad state 
of the bile. 

Pers a. [L. bis and litera.] Consisting of two 

tiers. 

BI-LIVE!, adv. The same as belire. 

BILK, o. t. (Goth. mlaikan.] To frustrate or disappoint ; to 
deceive or defraud by non-fulfillment of engagement. 

BILK‘ED, pp. Disappointed ; deceived ; defrauded. 

BILK'ING, ppr. Frustrating ; defrauding. 

BILL, w. [Sax. bile.] 1. The beak of a fowl. 2 An in- 
strument used by ae basket-makers, and garden- 
be made in the form of a creacent, and fitted with a 


1. The pro- 
of a ship’s 


BILL, n. [Sarx. a) A pick-axe, or mattock ; a battle-axe. 
BILL, 2. (Norm. dille.} 1. In feo, a dectaration, in writing, 
expressing some wrong or fault.—2. In law, and in com- 
merce, in England, an obligation or security given fur 
money, but without forfeiture for non-payment. 3. A 
form or draft of a law, presented ton legislature, but not 
enacted. 4. An advertisement posted. 5. Any written 
paper, containing a statement of particulars, or amount of 
goods sold. 6. A bill of erchange is an order drawn ona 
person, requesting him to pay money to some person 
assigned by the drawer. 7. A bill of entry is a written 
account of goods entered at the custom house. & A hil] 
of lading is a written account of goods shipped by any 
perro: 9. A bill of mortality is an account of the num- 
rof deaths ina place, ina given time. 10. Bank dill. 
(See Bang.} 11. A dill of ngits is a summary of rights 
and privileges claimed by a people. 19. A. hill of d- 
te Pat ie oe laor, ahi A writing given by the hus- 
wife which the marri: Jati 
rian al , by h age relation was 
KILL, v. i. To join bills, as doves ; to caress in fondness. 
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BILL, v.¢t. To advertise vy a bill or public notice; a cant 
vurd. L’kstrange. 

BILL/ARD, an. A bastard or imperfect capon ; also, a fish of 
the cod kind. Ash. 

BILL‘ET, x. [Fr. billet.) A amall paper or note in writing, 
used for various purposes ; sumetimes it is a short letter, 
addressed to some person ; sometimes a ticket directing 
soldiers at what house to Icdge. 

BILLIET, n. (Fr. b/lut.} A amall stiek of wood. 

BILL/ET, o.t. To direct a soldier by a ticket or note where 
to lodge ; to quarter, or place in ludgings. 

BILL ET-DOUX, (bule-doo) n. {Fr.] A love billet. 

BILL ET-ING, ppr. Quartering, as soldiers in private 
houses. 

BILL/LARD, (bil'yard) a. Pertaining to the game of billiards, 

BILLIARDS, (billyard) mn. pla. (Fr. biliard.] A gume 
played on a rectangular table, covered with a green cloth, 
with small ivory balls, which the players aim tw drive into 
hazard-nets, or pockets, at the sides and corners of the 
tables, by impelling one ball against another, with maces 
or cues. 

BILLION, (billyun) x. (L. bis, and million.}] A million of 
millions ; a8 many millions as there are units in a million. 

BIL/LOW, n. (Dan. bulye : Sw. bdlja.) A great wave or 
surge of the sea, occasioned usually by violent wind. 

BIL'LOW, v.t. To swell; to rise and roll in large waves, 
or surges. Prior. 

BIL/LOW-BEAT-EN, a. Tossed by billows. 

BIL!/LOW-ING, ppr. Swelled into large waves or surges. 

BIL'LOW-Y, a. Swelling, or swelled into large waves ; 
wavy ; full of billows, or surges. 

t BIL'MAN, n. He who uses a bill. 

BI-LOWED, or BI-LO'BATE, a. [L. bis, and Gr. AoBos.J 
Divided into two lobes. 

BY-LO€'U-LAR, a, [L. bis and loculus.) Divided into two 
cells, or containing two cells internally. 

BIL‘VA, a. The Hindu name of a plant. 

BI-MA'NOUS, a. [L. dus and manus.) Having two hands 
Man is kmanous. Lairence. 

BYI-MF. DI-AL, a. [L. bis and medial.) 1. In mathematics 
if two medial lines, A K and BC, commensurable only in 
power, and containing @ rational rectangle, are con- 
pounded, the whole line A C will be irrational, and is 
called a first dwnedial line. 2. Belonging to a quantity 
arising from a particular combination of two other quanti- 
ties. 

BIN, n. (Sax. bdinn, or binne.] A wooden box or chest, used 
a 2 repository of com or other commodities. 

t BIN. The old word for be and been. 

BIN'‘A-CLE, x. (Formerly, &teacle.] A wooden case, of 
box, in which the compass and lights are kept on board a 


ship. 

BUN CRY, a. [L. binus.] Two; dual.—Binary rnumder is 
that which is composed of two units. 

RUNA-RY, a. ‘The constitution of two. Fotherby. 

RINATE, a. (L. bonus.) Being double, or in couples ; grow- 
ing in pairs. 

BIND, vr. t. pret. bound > pp. bourd, and obs. bounden. 
{Hax. bindan.} 1. To tie together, ur confine with a cord, 
orany thing that is flexible ; to fasten, as with a band, 
fillet, or ligature. 2. T'o gird, inwrap, or involve; to 
confine by a wmpper, cover, or bandage. 3. To confine, 
or restrain, as with a chain, fetters, or cord. 4. To re- 
strain in any manner. 5. To oblige by a promise, vow, 
stipulation, covenant, law, duty, or any other moral tie ; 
to engnge. 6. To confirm or mtify. 7. To distrens, 
trouble, or confine by infirmity. 6. To constrain by a 
powerful influence or persuasion. 9. To restrain the nat 
ural dizcharges of the bowels ; to make castive. 10. To 
form a border ; to fasten with a band, ribin, or any thing 
thit strengthens the edges. 11. To cover with leather, or 
any thing firm ; to sew togetherand cover. 12. Tocover 
or secure by aband. 13. Tu oblige to serve, by contmet 
1-4. ‘To inake hard or firm.— To Mnd to, ia to contract.— 
To hind over, is to oblige by bond to appear at a court 

BIND, r.i. 1. To contract ; to grow hard or stiff. 2. To 
grow or become costive. 3. To be obligatory. 

BIND, n. A etalk of hops, so called from its winding round 
a pole, or tree, or being bound to ft. . 

BIND ER, nx. 1. A person who binds ; one whose 
tion fs ty bind books ; one who binds sheaves. 
thing that binds, as a fillet, or band. 

BINDVER-Y, n. A place where hooks are bound. 

BINIVING, ppr. ning with a band; confining , te 
straining ; covering or wrapping ; obliging by ® promise 
or other moral tie ; making costive ; contracting ; making 
hard or stiff. 

BINDING, a. That obliges ; obligatory. 

BINDING, x. The act of fastening with a band, or obliging ; 
a bandage ; the cover of a book, with the sewing and nc 
companying work , anv thing that binds ; something that 
wecures the edge of cloth. . 

BIND -WEED, ». A genus of plants, called ronvolrulus. 


occupa- 
2. Any 
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BING, a. In alum works, 0 heap of alum thrown together | 

order to drain. 

BIN-O-€LE, n. (L. binas and oculus.] A dio 
fitted with two tubes joining, su as to e 
view an object with buth eyes at once. 

BI-NO€!U-LAR, a. Having two eyes; also, having two 


afNoMrALy a. [i 


a. (L. bis and nomen.} Ip algebra, & root 
consisting af two members, connected by the sign plus or 
MIRUS. 

Gf-NOM'I-NOUB, a. (L. dis and nomen.) Having two 
names. 

BI-NOT’O-NOUS, a. Consisting of two notes. 


BY-OG‘RA-PHEBR, a. One who writes an account or history 
of the life and activas of « particular person ; & writer of 


ic telescope, 
& person to 


lives. 
BI-O-GRAPH'IE Ss Pertaining to biography, or the 
BLO-GRAPHJ-GAL, { history of the life uf a person ; 
containing biography. 


BI-OG'RA-PHY, x. [Gr. Bios and ypcgw.] The history of 
the life and character of a particular person. 

BI-O-TUNA, x. A Vesuvian mineral. 

BIOV AE, or BIHOVAE. See Bivovac. 

BiP A-ROUS, a. [L. bis and purio.) Bringing forth two ata 


birth. 

BI-PART'I-BLE, or BIP/AR-TILE, a. (L. dis and partio.} 
That may be divided into two parts. 

BY-PAR' TIENT, a. [L. bis and partio, partiens.| Dividing 


Into twa Mog 

RIP: AR-T ,@. [L. bis and partitus.] 1. Having two cor- 
respondent parts.—2. In botany, divided into two parts to 
the base, as a leaf. 

“TION, 2. The act of dividing into two parts, 
or of making two correspondent ; ‘ 

BY’PED, a. (L. 5 An animal having two feet, a8 man. 

BIPE-DAL aving two feet, or the length of two feet. 

BLPEN'NATE, a, [L. bis and penxa.} 1. Having two 
wings.—@. In potany, having pinnate leaves. 

®I-PET’A-LOUS, a. [L. bis, and Gr. weradov.] Consisting 
of two flower leaves , having two petals. 

BI-PIN‘'NA-TI-FID. a. te his, pinnae, and findo.) Doubly- 

BY-PEN'N A-TI-FID, pinnatifid; having pinnatifid leaves 
on each side of the petivie. 

BI-QUAD'RATE, nw. (L. bis and quadratus.| In mathemat- 
ics, the fourth er, arising from the multiplication of n 


square by i . 
BI-QUAD-RAT‘IE, 2. The same as biguadraze. 
BI-QUAD-RAT'L€, ¢. Pertnining to the biquadratic, or 


fourth HW ahedee 
BI-QUIN'TILE, x. [L. bis and quintus.) An aspect of the 
planets, when they are distaut from each other, by twice 
the fipth great circle. 
a. [L. dis and radiatus.} Having two 
BY-RA‘DI-A-TED, § rays. 
BIRCH, x ([Sax. drce.} A genus of trees, the betula, of 
which there are several species. 
SIREN | a. Made of birch ; cons ting of birch. 
BIBCH » ». Wine made of the vernal juice of 
BIRD, «. (Gax. bird, or bridd, a chicken.}] 1. Properly, a 
chicken, the young of fowls, and ig fowl. 2. 
In modern use, i 4 fowl, or flying animal. 
BIRD, v. t. Tocatch birds. Shak. 
Bid of paradise. A genus of birds, found in the Oriental 
isles, some of them remarknbly beautifal. 
BtRD'BOLT, e. An arrow for shooting birds. 
BIRD'-CAGE, x. A box or case for keeping birds. 
BIRD'CALL, x. A little stick, cleft at one end, in which is 
t a leaf of some plant, for imitating the cry of birda. 
D‘€ATCH-ER, x. One whose employment w to catch 
birds ; a fowler. 
BIRD'-CATCH-ING, na. The art of taking birds. 
BIRID’-CHER-RY, x. A tree, a species of prunas. 
BIRDER, n. A bird. catcher. 
BIRD-ESE, or BIRDS -EVE, a. Seen from above, as if by 
a flying bird. Burke. 
BIRD'E Be Of quick sight. 
BIRM-FAN-CT-ER, xn. One who delights in birds. 
BIRD ING-PIECE, n. A fowling-piece. 
BIRD/-LIKE, a. Resembling a bird. 
BIRD -LIME, a. A viscous substance, used to catch birds. 
BIRD-LIMED, a. Smeared with bird-lime ; spread to en- 
snare. Howell. 
BIRIY-MAN, x. A fowler, or bird-catcher. 


BIRL'-PEP-PER, x. A species of Guines- : 

BIRDWVEVE, n. A genus of plants. called ale pheasants- 
eye. 

BIRDS. »>n A pian the ornithupus. 

BIRDS FOOT-TRE-FOTL, ». A genus of plants. 

BIKDS@/NEST, xn. 1 The nest in which a bird lays eggs, 
and hatches her young. 2. A plant.—3. In paced e 

w ring 


nest of a small ewallow, of China and the neig 
countries, delicately tasted, and esteemed 8 luxury. 
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BIRD#TARES 

BIRDS'‘TONGUE, a. Names of plants 

BIRD’-WIT-TED, a. Not having the faculty of attention 

BI-REME‘, x. [L. biremis.) A vessel with two banks of Uers 
of oars. Mitford. al 

BiRG!AN-DER, a. The name of a wild gorse. 

BY-RHOM-BOIDAL, a. Having a surface composed of 
twelve rhombic faces. i. , 

¢{ BIRK’/EN, v. ¢. [from birch, Sax. birce, byrc.] To beat 
with a birch or rod. 

BI-ROS*TRATE { {L. bis and rostrum.) Having a 

BLROS'TRA-TED, double beak, or process rysembling. 


a beak. 
| BIRT, vn. A fish, called also turdot. 


BIRTH, a. (Sax. byrd, beorth.] 1. The set of coming into 
life, or of being born. Lxcept in poetry, it is generally ap- 
plied to human beings. 2. Lineage; extraction, de- 
scent. 3. The condition in which a person is born. 4 
That which is born; that which is produced, whether 
aninal or vegetable. 5. The act of bringing forth 6. 


ial a ; beginning. 
sae , BERTH, a. A station in which a ship rides. See 
RERTH. 
BIRTH'DAY, x. 1. The day in which any perenne is born 
2. The same day of the month in which a person wxs 
born, in every succeeding yeur. 
BIRTH'DOM, nw. Privilege of birth. Shak. 
IRTH'ING, wn. Any thing added to raise the sides of a 


ship. 

BIRTH'NIGHT, 2. The night in which a person is born ; 
and the anniversary of that night in succeeding years. 

BIRTIVPLACE, rn. The town, city, or country, where a 

‘rson is born. 

BIRTH'RIGHT, n. any right or privilege to which a per- 
son is entitled by birth. 

BIRTH!-SONG, n. A song sung at the birt:, of a person. 
IRTH-STRAN-GLED, a. “trangled or suffocated in being 

m. Stak. 

BIRTH WORT, n. A genus of plants, aristolochia. 

BISA, or BI'ZA, n. A coin of 
ducat ; alan, a weight. 

BIS CO-TIN, n. ae A confection, made of flour, sugar, 
marmelade, and eggs. 

BIS'CUIT, (bis'kit) x. (Fr. ; compounded of L. bis, twice, 
and cuit, buked.] J. A kind of bread, formed into cakes 
and baked hard fur seamen. 2. A cake, variously made, 
for the use of private families, 3. The body of an earth. 
en verse), in distinction from the glazing. 

BI-SE€T', v. t. [L. bis and seco.] Toeut or divide inw 


two ‘ 

BISECT'ED, pp. Divided into two equal pasts. 

BILSEETIING, ppr. Dividing into two equal parts. 

BI-SEE/TION, x. The act of cutting into two equal parts . 
the division of any line or quantity into two equal parts. 

BI-SEG/MENT, n. One of the parts of a line divided into 
two equal parts. 

BI-SEX'OUB, a. Consisting of both sexes. Bruten. 

BISHOP, x. [L. episcopus ; Gr. extoxowos ; Sax biscop.) 1 
An overseer ; 8 spiritual superintendent, ruler. or director. 
9. In the primitive church, a spiritual overseer ; an elder 
or byter ; one who had the pastoral care of a church. 
3. In the Greek, Latin, and some Protestam churches, & 
prelate, or person consecrated for the spiritua. government 
and direction of a diocese. 

BISH'OP, x. A cant word for a mixture of wine, uranges, 
and sugar. Sii/?. 

BISH OP, r. t. 1. To confirm ; to admit solemnly into the 
church. 2. Among horse-dealers, to use arts to make an 
old horee look like & sone one. 

BISH‘OP-LIKE, a. Resembling a bishop; belonging to a 


bishop. 

BISH'‘OP-LY, a Belonging to a bishop. 

BISH’‘OP-RI€, n. [bishop and ric.) 1. A diocese ; the dis 
trict over which the jurisdiction of a bishop extends. 2. 
Thec of instructing and governing in spiritual con- 


cerns , office 

BISH‘OPS-WEED, n. A genus of plants, with the generic 
Name ammi. 

BISH'‘OPS-WORT, 7. A plant. 

BISK, ». [Fr. bezvae.] Soup or broth, made by boilsng seve 
ral sorts of flesh together. 

BISK'ET, ». A biscuit. This orthography is adopted by 
one, respectable writers. 

BISMUTH, x. (G. wisanuth.] A metal of a yellowish, or 
reddish-white color, and a lamellar texture. 

BIS‘MU-THAL, a. Consisting of bismuth, or containing it. 

BJS MU-THIE€, a. Pertaining to bismuth. 

BISON, n. (L.] A quadruped of the bovine genus, usually, 
but impmperly, called the buffalo. 

BIRSEX'TILE. nw. [L. dbissertilis.] Leap year, every fourth 
year, in which a day is added to the month of February 
on account of the excess of 6 hours, which the civil yens 
contains above 3465 days. 

BISSEX'TILE, a. Pertaining to the leap year 
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HIR’RON, 6. [Raz. Meer.) Blind. Shak 
Is"TER, x. (Fr. ae, Auwng pataters, the burnt oil ex- 
tracted from ine soot of wud ; a brown pigment. 
BIS‘IURT, x. (L. disturta.] A plant, a species of polygo- 
num, OF many-krotied ut angled. 
BIS TUU-RY, (bie'tu-ry) 2. Are. bistows.] A surgical in- 
atrument tor making incisions. 
BI-SU Lt-UU8, «. (L. beeuicus.] Cloven-footed, as swine or 


oxen 

BISUL PHU-RET, n. In chemistry, @ sulphuret with a 
double tion of sulphur. Se/laman. 

BIT, x. (Sax. biol.) The iron part of a bridle whicb is in- 
wserted in the mouth of a horse, and its appendages, to 
which the reins are fastened. 

BIT, c.t. Tu puta bndle upon a horse; to put the bit in 
the mouth. 
BIT, pret. and pp. of bite. Se'ved or wounded by the teeth. 
BIT, x». (Sax. dita.) 1. A small piece; a mouthful, or 

morsel , a te. 2. A amaill piece of any substance. J. A 
small coin of the Weat Indies. 4. ‘The point of an auger 
Or other borer , the dbute.— This word is used, like jot an 
whi’, to exprems the sinallest degree , as, be is not a dt 

Wiser or better. 

BITCH, a. [Aax. dicca, bicce, bice.] 1. The female of the 
canine kind, as of the dog, wolf, and fox. 2. A name of 
reproach for a woman. Pope. 

BITE, v. ¢. pret. dit: pp. dit, bitten. (Sax. bran.) 1. To 
break or crush with the teeth, as in eating , to pierce with 
the teeth, as a serpent; to seize with the teeth, as a dog. 
2. To pinch or pain, as with cold. 3° To reproach with 
sarcasm , Gotreat with severity by words or writing. 4. 
To pierce, cut, or wound. 5. To make to smart. 6. To 
cheat ; ta trick. Pope. 7. To enter the ground, and hold 
fast, as the bill and palm of an anchor. 

BI i, nw. od. ‘The seizure of any thing by the teeth of an an- 
imal. 2. The wound made by the teeth. 3. A more! ; 
a mouthful. 4. Acheat; atrick ; a fraud. (4 low word.| 
«. A sharper; one who cheats. 

BIT'ER, x. 1. One who bites ; that which bites; a fish 
ay to take bait. 2. One who cheats or defrauds. 

BI-TERN ATE, a. [L. bes and teraus.) In botuay, doubly 
ternate. 

BIT: ING, ppr. Seizing, wounding, or crushing with the 
teeth ; pinching, paining, causing to smart with cold ; re- 

roaching with seventy, or treating sarcastically ; cheat- 


ng. 

BIT ING, a. Sharp; severe ; sarcastic. 

BITUNG- LY, adr. tn & sarcastic or jeering manner. 

SI'THLESS, a. Not having a bit or bridle. Pansaare, 

BITMOUTH, n. ‘The bit, or that part of a bridle which is 
put in a horse’s mouth. 

BIT TA-€LE, nx. The box for the compasses and lights on 
board a ship. See Binnac ie. 

BITTEN, (bit'tn) pp. of bute. Seized or wounded by the 
teeth ; cheated. 

BIT VER, a. (Sax. biter.) 1. Sharp ar biting to the taste ; 
acrid ; like wormwood. 2. Sharp; cmel, severe ; as, 
bitter enmity. Heb. i. 3. Sharp, as words ; reproachtil ; 
sarcastic. 4. Sharp to the feeling; piercing. paimful; 
that makes to amart. 5. Paiutul to the mind 3 calami- 
tous; poignant. 6. Afflicted; distressed. 7. Hurttul; 
very sinful. 8. Moumful ; distressing ; ex preasive of 
misery. 

BI'I' TER, a. A substance that is bitter. Ser Bitters. 

BIT’TER, 2. In mariae language, a turn of the cable which 
is round the bitts. 

BIT‘TER-FUL, a. Full of bitterness. 
IT'TER-GOURD, n. A plant, a species of cucumis. 

BIT’TER-ISH, a. Somewhat bitter ; bitter in a moderate 
degree. Goldsmith. 

BIT TER-ISH-NESS, 2. The quality of being moderately 
bitter. Encyc, 

BIT'TER-LY, adv. 1. With a bitter taste. 2. Ina severe 
manner; in a manner expressing poignant grief. 3. Ina 
manner severely reproachful , sharply ; severely ; an- 
rily. 

BI’ *PERN, an. (D. agree A fowl of the grallic order, the 
ardea stellaria. It has long legs and neck, and stalks 
among reeds and sedge, feeding upon fish. 

BIS TERN, vn. [from bitter.) In ealt works, the brine re- 
mining after the salt is concreted. 

PTT’ TER-NESS, 2. 1. A bitter taste ; or rather a quality in 
things which excites a biting, disagreeable sensation in the 
tongue. 2. Ing figuratice sense, extreme enmity, grudge, 
hatred. 3. Sharpness ; severity of temper. 4. Keennesa 
of reproach; piquancy,; biting sarcasm. 5. Keen aor- 
he painful affliction; vexation; deep distress of 
mind. 


BIT TERS, x. A liquor tn which bitter herbs or roots are 
steeped, 

BUPTER-SALT, 2. Epsom eat. 

RITVTER-SPAR, a. Rhomispar, a mineral. 

BiT'TER-SWEET, ». A species of solanum, a slender, 
climbing plant. Faryc. 
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BITTER-VETCH, a. 1. A species of errum, or lentil, cul 
uvated for fudder. 2 A genus uf planus, known by tbe 
generic name vrodus, 

BIT'TER-WORT, a. The plant called gentian, 

BIT TOUR, of BIT TOR, n. The outern. Dryden. 

BITTS, a. pla. A frame of two strong pieces of timber fixed 
perpendicularly in the fore part of a ship, on whieb to t= 
ten Ube cables, when she ndes at anchor. 

BIT’r, r,t. Tuo pot round the bitts , as, to dete the cable. 

BI-TOME!, «. Bitumen, eo wntten for the sake of the 
rhyme. .May. 

BI-TCM ED, a. Smeared with pitch. Shak. 

*BIT'U MEN, ) a. [L.) This uae is used to denote vs- 

*BI-TC MEN, nous inflammable substances, of a strong 
smell, and of different consistencies, which are found la 
the earth. 

BI-TCMI.N ATE, v. t. To impregnate with bitumen. 

BITC MI-NA-TED, a. Impregnated with bitumen. 

BI TU ME-NIF ER-OUR, a. Producing bitumen. Airwen,. 

BI-TOC MI-NIZE, r. ¢. to form into, or impregnate with 
bitumen. Jat. Alag. 

BI-TC MI-NOUsS, a. Having the qualities of bitumen ; 
compounded with bitumen ; contaiaing bitumen. 

BIVALVE, ». Ananimal having two valves, or a shell 
consisting of two parta, which open and shut. 

BIVALVE, BE VALV U-L AR, of BEV ALWOUR, 6. Hav- 
Ing two shells or valves which open and shut, as the vys- 
ter, and the seed cases of certain plants. 

BIE VAULTED, a. (L. ou, and raudt.) Having two vaaites 
or arches. Harlew. 

BIVENT RAL, a. [L. bis and verter.) Having two bellies. 
Bailey. 

BIV'L-OUS, a. [L. bivius.) Having two ways, or leading 
two ways. 

BIVOU AC, ‘bivtwak) x. {Fr.) The guard or wateh of a 
whole army, as in cases of great danger of surprise or at- 
tack. 

BIV' GU AE, (biv-wak) v. ¢. To watch, or be on guard, as & 
whole anny. 

BIN'WoORT, 2. A plant. 

RIZANTINE. See Breantine. 

BLAH, rc. t. (W. Uararu.) t. Toutter ortell in a thought- 
less inanner; to publish secrets or trifles without discre- 
ton. 2. To tell or utter, ia good sense. Shak. 

BLAB, ec. 4. To tattle ; to tell tales. Stak. 

BLAB, ». A babbler ; a eriltale ; oue who betrays secrets. 

BLAB BER, nv. A tattler; a telltale, 

tBLANBER, ec. 1. To whistle toa horse. & To falter; 
to fib. 

BLAB/RER-LIPPED. See Brosagn-cirerp. 

BLAWBING, ppr. Telnng indiscreetly what ought to be 
concealed ; tattling. 

BLAt'K, a. ae blac, and blec.) 1. Of the color of night , 
destitute of light; dark. 2. Darkened by clouds. 3. Sul- 
len; having a cloudy look or countenance. 4. Atrocious- 
ly wicked ; horrible. 5. [namal; mournful , calamitous. 
—Hlack and blue, the dark color of a bruise in Ube sesh, 
which ia accompanied with a mixture of blue. 

BLACK, nx. 1. ‘That which ie destitute of light or white- 
neas ; the darkest color, or rather a destitution of all color. 
2. A negro; & person whose skin ts diack. 3. A black 
dresu, or Mourning. 

BLACK, c.f. To make black ; to blacken ; to soil. 

BLACKI/ACT, «. The English statute, 9 Geo. L, which 
makes it felony to appear armed in any park or Warren, 
&c., or to hunt or steal deer, &c., with the face dlacked, 
or disguised. 

BLACK!A-MOOR, ». A man by nature of a black complex- 
jon. Locke. 

BLACK -BALL, «. A composition for blacking shoes. 

BLACK!-BALL, «. t. To reject or negative in chousing, by 
putting black balls into a ballot box. 

BLACK BAR, ». A plea obliging the plaintiff to assign the 
place of treapruss, 

BLACK'-BUR RIED-HEATH, x. A plant. 

BLA€K -BER-RY, a. (Sax. blacberian.] The berry of the 
bramble, or cudus, 

BLACK -BIRD, a. A species of bird ; a singing bird with 
a fine note. 

BLACK'-BOOK, a. 1. The Black- Book of the exchequer ip 
England, counposed in 1175, 2. Any book which Create of 
necromancy. 3. A book lad Ua by order of the veutons 
of monasteries, under Henry VIIL., containing a detailed 
account of the enormities practised in religious houses, to 
blacken them, and to hasten their disaclution, 

BLA@CK!/-BROWED, a. Having black eye-brows ; gloomy ; 
dismal ; threatening. 

BLACK!-BRGV/ONY, 2. A plant; the tamus, 

BLACK -€.\P, ». 1. A bird, the muck-nightingale. 2. In 
cookery, an apple roasted Ull black. 

BLA€K -CAT-TLE, a. Cattle of the bovine genus, as bulls, 
oxen, and cowa, [English. ] 

BLACK -CHALK, (black'chawk) ». A mineral of a bluis’- 
black . olur ; a variety of argillaceous slate. 
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BLL.ACK'-COCK, ». A fowl, called also black-greus aud 
bluck-jrame. 

BLACK-2A-GLE, n. In Scotland, a name given to the 
alco fulvus. 

BLACK EARTH, x. Mold ; earth of a dark color 

BLACK ED (biakt) pp. Made black ; sviled. 

BLA€K EN, (blak'kn) v. ¢. [Sax. dblecan.} 1. To make 


black. FYanrklin. 
cluud. 3. To soil. 
famous. 

BLACK EN, v. i. To grow black, or dark. 

BLACK’'EN-ER, x. He that blackens. 

BLACK'-EVED, a. Having black eyes. 

BLACK'-FACED, a. Having a black face. 

BLAC€K’/-FISH, nx. 1. A fish in the Orontes. 2. A fish 
caught on the rocky shores of New- England. 

BLACK’'-FOR-EST, n. A forest in Germany. 

BLACK’-FRI-AR, x. A name given to the Dominican or- 
der, called also preaching friara, 

BLACK!-GUARD n. A vulgar term applied to a menn fel- 
low, who uses abusive, scurrilous language, or treats oti 
ers with foul abuse. 

BLA€K/ING, ppr. Making black 

BLACK'ING, x. A substance used for blacking shoes ; any 
factitious matter for making things black. 

BLACK'LSH, a. Somewhat black; moderately black or 
dark. ° 

BLAC€K'-JACK, n. 1. A name given by miners to dlend. 
2. A leathern cup of old times. 

BLA€K'-LEAD, a2. A mineral of a dark steel-gray color, 
called plumbago. 

BLAC€K’-LEGS, n. In some parts ef England, a disease 
among calves and sheep. 

BLACK’LY, adv. Darkly ; atrociously. 

BLAC€K!-MAIL, ». 1. A certain rate anciently paid, tn 
the north of England, to certain men, who were allied to 
robbers, to be by them protected from pillage. 2. Bluck- 
rent, or rents paid in corn ar flesh. 

BLACK'-MON-DAY, ». Easter Monday, in 34 Ed. IIL, 
which was misty, obscure, and so cold that men died on 
horseback. Stuore. 

BLAt'K -MONKS. A name given to the Benedictines. 

BLAEK!-MOOR, xn. A negro; a black man. 

BL \€K'-MOUFHED, a. Using foul or scurrilous language. 
Killinabeck, 

BLA€EK'NESS, n. The quality of being black ; black color; 
darkness ; atrociousness or enormity in wickedness. 

t BLACK!-PRU-PLED, a. Having people of a black color. 
Sandys. 
BLACK _PUD-DING, un. A kind of food made of blood and 


in. 

BLACK!-ROD, n. (black and rod.} [n England, the usher 
belonging to the order of the garter ; so called from the 
black rod which he carries. He is of the king’s chamber, 
and usher of parliament. 

BLACK!/-EA, an. The Luxine sea. 

BLAC€CK/-SHEEP, a. In oriental history, the ensign or 
standard of a race of Turkinans. 

BLA€K!/-SMITH, n. A smith who works in iron, and 
makes iron utensds ; more properly an tron-emith, 

BLA€K’-TAIL, vn. A fish, a kind of perch. 

BLA€K!-THORN, n. A species of prunus, called also sloe. 

BLACK’-TIN, x». Tin ore, when dreased, stainped, and 
washed, ready for melting. 

BLA€K’-V1s-AGED. a. tlaving a dark visage. 

BLACK!/-W ADD, n. An ore of manganese. 

BLA€EK!-W ORK, n. Tron wrought by black-smiths. 

BLAD’-AP-PLF, v. In botany, a species of cactus. 

BLADDER, fn. [Rax. blirdr, bledra, bleddra.) 1. A thin, 
membranous bag in animals, which serves as the recepta- 
cle of some secreted fluid, as the urinary bladder, the gall 
bludder, &c. Ry way of eminence, the word, in common 
language, denotes the urinary bladder. 2. Any vesicle, 
blister, or pustule, especially if filled with air, or a thin, 
watery liquor. 3. In dvtany, a distended, membranaceous 


9. To make dark; to darken; to 
4. To sully reputation ; to make in- 


ricarp. 
$ ALYDERED a. Swelled like a bladder. 
SLADDER-NUT a. A genus of plants, 
BLAD/DER-SEN-NA, or bastard-senna, @ genus of plants, 
called, in botany, co/utea. 
BLAD/DER-Y, a. Resembling a bindder. 
1. The stalk or spire of a 


BLADE, a. (fax. bird, bled. 
plant. 2. leaf. 3. The cutting part of an instrument, 
as the blade of a knife, or sword. 4. The blade of the 
shoulder, shoulder-blade, or blade-bone, is the scapula, or 


scapular bone. 5. A brisk man ; a bold, forward man ; a 


rake. 
BLADE, pv. ¢. To furnish with a blade. 
BLADE/-BONE, . The scapula, or upper bone in the shoul- 


der. 

BLAD’‘ED, pp. }. Having a blade or blades.—1t may be used 
of blade in the sense of a leaf, a spire, or the cutting part 
of an inetrument.—2. In mineralogy, composed long 
and narrow plates, like the hiade of a knife. 
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BLADE’-SMITH, x. A sword cutler. 

BLAIN, nv. (Sax. blegene: D. bicin.| A pustule ; a botch 
a blister. 

BLAKE, a. Yellow. Grose. (North of England.] 

BLA‘MA-BLE, a. Faulty ; culpable ; reprehensible, deserv 
ing of censure Dryden. 

BLA MA-BLE-NESS, ». Culpableness , fault. 

BLA'MA-BLY, adv. Culpably ; in a manner deserving vt 
censure 

BLAME, ».¢. [Fr. blamer.] 1. To censure ; to express 
disapprobation of; to find fault with. 2. bo bring re 

roach upon ; to blemish ; to injure, [Obs.] Spenser. 

BLAME, a. 1. Censure; reprehension ; imputation of a 
fault ; disapprobation ; an expression of disapprobation. 2. 
Fault; crime; ein; that which is deserving of censure or 
disapprobation. 3. Hurt; injury.—To blame, in the 

hrase, he is tv blame, signifies blamable tw he blamed 

BLA MED, pp. Censured : disapproved. 

BLAME FIL, a. Faulty ; meriting blame ; reprehensible. 

BLAME LESS, a, Without fault ; innocent ; guiltless ; not 
meriting censure. 

BLAME’'LESS-LY, adv. lnnocently ; without fault. 

BLAME’ LESS-NESS, n. Innocence; @ state of being not 
worthy of censure. Hammond, 

BLA MER, n, One who blames, finds fault, or censures. 

BLAME'WOR-FHI-NESS, n. The quality of deserving ces.- 


sure. 

BLAME‘WOR-FHY, a. Deserving blame ; ceneurable ; cul- 

uble ; reprehensible. 

BLAMING, ppr. Censuring ; finding fault. 

BLANE€’ARD, n. (Fr. dlanc.} A kind of linen cloth, man- 
ufactured in Normandy. 

BLANCH, pv. t. [Fr. dlanchir.] 1. To whiten; to take out 
the color, and inake white; to obi, erate. 2. ‘To slur; 
to balk ; to over; that ia, to avoid , to make empty. 
neat 3. To strip or peel. 

BLANCH, v. i. To evade ; to shift ; to speak softly ; to be 
reserved ; to remain blank, or empty. 

BLANCHED, pp. Whitened. 

BLANCIUER, n. One who whitens ; also, one who annea!'s 
and cleanses money. 

BLANCH-IM'E-TER, n. [dlanch, and Gr. perpov.] An in- 
strument for measuring the bleaching power of oxymuriaw 
of lime and potash. 

BLANCH ING, ppr. Whitening.—In coinage, the operation 
of giving brighneas to pieces of silver. 

BLANC-MAN-GER, (blo-monje!) [Fr. white food.| In cook- 
ery, & preparation of diseolved isinglass, milk, sugar, 
cinnamon, &c., boiled into a thick consistence, and gar- 
nished for the table with blanched almonds. 

gehen, a. (L. dblandus.; Mild; soft, genue; as, bland 
words. 

BLAND-A‘TION, n. A piece of flattery. Camden. 

BLAND-I1/0-QUENCE, n. [L. blandus and loguor.) Fair, 
mild, flattering speech. 

BLAND ISH, t. ¢. [L. blandiow ; Gid Eng. blandise ; Chau 
ecr.| To soften; to cares , to flatter by kind words on 
affectionate actions. 

BLANIDVISH-ER, n. One that flatters with soft words. 

BLAND/ISH-ING, ppr. Soothing or flattering with fais 


words. 

BLANIVISH-ING, a. Blandishment. 

BLAND ISH-MENT, ». Soft words; kind speeches; cn 
resses ; expression of kindness ; words or actions expres 
sive of affection or kindness, and tending to win the 


heart, 

BLANK, a. [Fr. blanc.) 1, Void, empty enonsequently 
white; as,a blank he: Q, White or vale. J. Pale 
from fear or terror; heuce, confused ; confounded ; dis- 

irited ; dejected. 4. Without rliyme ; as, blank verse 5 
re ; entire ; complete. 6. Not containing balls or bullets 

BLANK, a. 1. Any void space; a void space on pa 
per, or in any written instrument. 2. A lot by which 
nothing is gained ; a ticket in a lottery which draws 
no prize. 3. A paper unwritten. 4. A paper contain- 
ing the substance of ao legal instrument, as ai decd, 
with vacant spaces left to be filled. 5. The point to 
which an arrow is directed, marked with white paper. 
[Little used.) 6. Aim; shot. (Obs.) Shak. 7. Object to 
which any thing is directed. 6. A small copper coin for 
merly current in France.—Point blank, in gunnery, the 
shot of a gun leveled horizontally. 

BLANK, v. t. 1. To make void ; to annul. Spenser. 9. To 
deprive of color, the index of health and spirits ; to damp 
the #pirita ; to dispirit or confuse. Tillutson. 

BLANKED, pp. Confused ; dispirited. 

BLANKET, 2. (Fr. blanchet.] 1. A cover for a bed, 
made of wool. A kind of pear. 3. Among printers, 
woolen cloth or white baize, to lay between the tympans 

BLANKET, v. ¢. 1. ‘To tows ina blanket by way of punish 
ment ; an anctent custom. 2 To cover with a blanket. 

BLANK'ET-ING, ppr. Tossing in a blanket. 

BLANK’‘ET-ING, n. 1. The punishment of tossing in a 
blanket. 2. Cloth for blankets. 
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BI.ANK'LY, ado. In 8 blank manner ; 


eonfosion. 
BLARE, v. i. (Uld Belgic, bleren; Teut. blarren.] 1. To 

low. [Lettle used.] 2. To eweal, or melt 
away, us a candle. 


roar; to 

BLARE, ». 1. Roar; noise. [Little used.) Barlow. 2. A 
small copper coin of Bern. 

BLASH, o. t. [of the same origin as plash.} To spatter. 
(trose, 

BLASH’Y, ¢. Dirty; wet. Craven dialect. Thin ; poor; 
as, blashy inilk, or beer. Grose. 

BLAS PHEME: 0. ¢. [Gr. Bracpnpew.] 1. To speak of the 
Supreme er in terms of impivus irreverence. 2. To 
speak evil of; to utter abuse or calumny against; to 
snenk reproachfully y of. 

BLAS-PHEME’, c. 1. 1. To utter blasphemy. 2. To arro- 
gate Lhe prero gatives of God. 

BLAS-PHEM ER, ». One who blasphemes; one who 
speaks of (sod in imoious and irreverent terms. 

BLAS-PHEM ING, ppr. Uttering impious or reproachful 
words concernin 

BLAS PHE-MOURS, a. Containing blasphemy ; calumnious ; 
impioualy irreverent to God. 

BLAS PHE-MOUS-LY, adv. Umpiously ; with impious ir- 


reverence to God. 

BLAS PHE-MY, x. 1. An indignity offered to God by 
words or writing. 2. That which derogates from the pre- 
rogatives of God. 

BLAST, x. (Sax. blest.) 1. A gust or puff of wind; me 
sudden gust of wind. 2. “The sound made by blowin 
wind instrument. 3. Any pernicious or destructive inf! te 
ence upon animals or plants. The infection of any 
thing pestilential ; a b! ght on planta. 5. A sudden com- 
pression of air, attended with a shock, caused by the dis- 
charge of cannon. 6. A forcible stream of air from the 
mouth, from a bellows, or the like. 7. A violent explosion 
of gunyr -wder, in splitting rocks, and the explosion of in- 
flammable air in amine. 8. The whole blowing of a forge 
necessary to melt one supply of ore ; a commonuse of the 
word among workn.en in forges mn America. 

BLAST, v. t. 1. To make to wither by some pernicious 
influence; to ioe da as trees or planta. 2. To affect with 
eoms sudden v wlence, plague, or calamity, which de- 
stroys or causes to fail ; as, to blast pride or hopes. 3. ‘To 

> confound, or strike with force, by a loud blast or din. 4. 

lit rocks by am explosion of gun-powder. 

BLAST. ‘ED, pp. Affected by some cause that checks growth, 
injures, im pairs, destroys, or renders abortive ; split by 
an explosion of gun- -powder. 

BLAST’ER, x. He or that which blasts or destroys. 

BLAST: ING, ppr. Affecting by a blast; preventing from 
coming to maturity ; frustrating ; aplitting by an explo- 
sion of guu-powder. 

BLASTING, a. A blast ; destruction by a pernicious cause ; 
ex losion. 

t BLAST ‘MENT, n. Blast ,; sudden stroke of some destruc- 
tive cause. Shak. 

BLA'TANT, a. Bellowing asa calf. 

LATCH. See BrotcM. 

BLAT-ER-A TION, n. [L. blateratio.] Noise. Coles. 
LAT'TER, v. i. To make a senseless noise. 

BLAT’TER. ER, x. A noisy, blustering boaster. 

BLAY, x. A small river fish, the bleak. 

BLAZE, x. (Sax. blaze.) . Flame ; the stream of light 
und heat from an body when burning. Q. Publication ; 
wide diffusion of report. 3. A white spot on the fore- 
head or face of a horse. 4. Light; expanded light. 5. 
Noise ; agen tumult. 

BL AZ, vi. |. To fiame. 2 To send forth or show a 

ht and expanded light. 3. To be conspicuous. 
E, v.¢t. 1. To make public far ot wide. 2. To 
riblnzde. i Not used. Bee Buiazon.] 3. To set a white 
mitrk on a tree, by off a part of the bark. Todd 

BL. AZED, pp. Publis aay arand wide. 

BLAZ‘ER, a. One who publishes and spreads reporta. 

BLAZ. ING, ppr. Flaming ; publishing far and wide. 

BLAZING, a. Emitting flame, or light. 

BLAZ’ [NG-STAR, n. A comet ; a star that is accompanied 
with a coma, or train of li ht. 

BLA ZON, (bl&zn) ¢.¢t. [Fr. blasonner.} 1. To expen, 
in proper terma, the figures on ensigns armorial. 2. To 
deck; to embellish ; to adorn. 3. To display ; to set to 
show ; to celebrate by words or writing. 4. To blaze 
aout ; to aE pubic far and wide. 

BLA ‘ZO N, n, he act of drawing, describing or explain- 
ing coats of peed 2. Publication 5 show ; celebration ; 
Pep us display. 

BLA‘ZONED, (bla‘znd) pp. Explained decypueced: in the 
manner of "heralds ; publi abroad 3 displayed pom- 


BEX ZON- ER, (bla‘zn-er) 2. One that blazons ; a herald ; 
an evil speaker, or propagator of scandal. 
BLA/ZON ING, ppr. Explaining, describing as heralds ; 


Showing; : publishing ; ; blazing abroad ; broad ; displaying. 


* ee Synopsir 
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The art of describing coats of 
arms in proper terins. 


BLEA, x. ‘The past of atree which lies immediately under 
the bark. Chambers. 

BLEACH, v. t. [Xax. blecan.] To whiten ; to make white 
or whiter ; 3 to take out color. 

BLEACH, v. i. ‘To grow white in any manner. 

BLEACHED, (bleecht) Whitened ; made white. 

BLEACH’ ER, n. One whe whitens, or whose occupation 
is to whiten cloth. 

BLEACH'ER-Y, n. A pia ce for bleaching. 

BENG: ppr. Whitening ; making white ; becoming 
white 

EL CeNG, n. The act or art of whitening, especially 
cloth 

BLEAK, a. [Sax. blac, blec.] 1. Pale. Gower. 2. Open; 
vacant ; 3 ex d to a free current of air ; a bleak k bib 

BLRAK, a. A small river fish, five or six laches long 

BLEAK‘: 'LY, adv. Coldly. Mau 

BLEAK'N ESS, x. Openness of. situation ; exposure to the 
wind ; hence, coldness. 

BLEAK'Y, a. Bleak ; open; unsheltered ; cold. 

BLEAR, a. [D. blaar.| sure, with a watery rheum ; ap- 
Pa only to the eyes. 

BLEAR, v.t. To make sore; to affect with soreness of 
eyes, or a watery humor. Dryden. 

BLEAR'ED-NESs, n. The state of being bleared, or dim- 
med with rheum. Wiseman. 

BLEAR ‘EYED, a. Having sore eyes ; having the eyes dim 
with rheum ; "dim -sighted. 

BLEAT, v. 1. feax. bustan.} To make the nolee of a sheep ; 
to cry as a sheep. 

BLEAT, nv. The cry of a sheep. 

BLEAT: ING, ppr. or a. Crying as a sheep 

BLE AT ING, n. The of a sheep. 

BLEB, na. A little tuinor, vesicle or blister. 

BLEB: ‘BY, a. Abounding with blebs. 


BLED, et. and pp. of bleed. 
BLEE, wn. [Sax. dleo “tp Color ; complexion. Spenser. 
LEED, v.t. pret. and pp. bled. (Sax. dledan.} 1. To lose 


blood ; to run with blood, by whatever means. 2. To 
die a violent death, or by slaughter. 3. To issue forth, o- 
drop as blood from an incision 5 to lose sap, gum or juice. 

BLEED, v. t. To let blood ; to take blood from, by openirg 
a vein. 

BLEEDING, ppr. Losing blood ; letting blood ; losing sag 
or juice. 

BLEEDING, nz. A running or issuing of blood, as from the 
nose ; a hemorrhage ; the operation of letting blood, as in 
surgery ; > the drawing of sap from a tree or plant. 

BLEIT, or BLATE, a (Ger. bljde.) Bashful ; 
Scotland and the north ay Fengland. 

BLEMISH, v. t. To mark with any deformity ; to in- 
aa or impair say thing which is well formed, or excel 
ent; tomar. 2. To tarnish, as reputation or character ; ; 
to defame. 

BLEMISH, 2. 1. Any mark of deformity ; any scar or de- 
fect that ‘diminishes beauty. 2. Reproach; disgrace ; 
ria which impeire reputation ; taint ; turpitude ; de- 
‘ormity. 

BLEM'ISHED, pp. Injured or marred by any mark of de- 

formity ; tarnished ; soiled. 

BLEM'ISH-ING, ppr. Marking with deformity ; tarnishing, 

BLEM-ISH-LESS, a. Without blemish ; spotless. 

BLEMISH-MENT, ». Di race. [Litele used.] 

BLENCH, ». i. To shrink ; to start back ; to give way. 
Shak. 

BLENCH, o. ¢. To hinder or obstruct, says Johnson. But, 
in the nesage he cites, it means tu render ineffectual. 

BLENCH, n. A start. Shak. 

BLENCH ER, x. That which frustrates. 

BLENCIl/-HOLD-ING, n. A tenure of lands upon the pay- 
ment of a amall sum ine silver. 

BLEND, n. ie blenden.]| An ore of ziok. 

BLEND, ot. (Sax. blendtan.) 1. ‘To mix or mingle to- 
gether ; hence, to confound. 2. To pollute by mixture ; 

il or corrupt. [ Obs. Spenser. 3. To blind. [ Obs.) 

BLE" D, cv. i. Tu be mixed ; to be united. Irving. 

BLEND ED, pp. Mixed ; confounded by mixture. 

BLENDER, n. One that mingles or confounds. 

BLENDING, ppr. Mingling together; confounding by 
mixture. 

BLEND‘OUS, a. Pertaining to blend. 

BLEN D-WA-TER, n. A distemper incident to cattle. 

BLEN'NY, n. (Sax. blinnan.] A genus of fishes, of the 
order of jarnlurs. 

BLENT. The obsolete participle of blend. 

BLESS, v. t. pret. and pp. blessed, or blest. (Sax. Nedsian.] 
1. To pronounce a wish of happiness to one ; to on 
a wish or desire of happiness. 2. To make happy ; 

make successful ; to prosper in temporal comcerna. 3. Te 
make happy in a future life. 4. To set apart or conee- 
crate to y purposes ; to make and pronounce holy. 
5. ‘1 y consecrate by prayer; to invoke a SOE. 8, te Eg eoumecrole by Praver, © Invoke. 8 dissing upon 


used tn 


t Obselese 
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6 To pra; to gforify, for benefits received. 7. To 
t atrere? , to magnify ; to extol for exceilencies. 
8 LESSED, pp. Made happy or prosperous ; extolled ; pro- 
nounced happy 
BLESSED, «. Happy ; prosperous In worldly affairs ; en- 
ying spiritual happiness and the favor of God ; enjuying 
eavenly felicity. 
BLESS LD-TH I8-TLE, x. A plant of the genus cnicus. 
BLESS ED-LY, ado. Happily ; in a fortunate manner. 
BLESS ED-NESS, x. 1. Happiness ; felicity ; heaventy 
pk ; the favor of God. 2. Sanctity. 
BLESS’ER, x. One that blesses or prospers ; one who be- 
stows a blessing. 
BLESS ING, ppr. Making happy ; wishing happiness to ; 
raising or extolling ; consecrating by prayer. 
BLESSING, n. 1. Benediction ; a wish of happiness pro- 
nounced ; a prayer imploring happiness upon another, 2 
A solemn prophetic benediction. 3. ray Cen? of hap- 
piness ; a gift, benefit or advantage. 4. ong the Jews, 
& present ; a gi 
BLEST, pp. of Xess. 
BLEST, a. 1. Made happy. 2. Making happy ; cheering. 
BLE TON-ISM, rn. The faculty of perceiving and indicating 
subterraneous springs and currents by sensation ; 80 call- 
ed from one Sicton of France, who possessed this fac- 


ulty. 

BLE TON-IST, ». One who possesses the faculty of per- 
ceiving subterraneous springs by sensvtion. 

BLEW, pret. of dlow. 

BLEYME, a. An inflammation in the foot of a horse, be- 
tween the sole and the bone. 

BLI-CE A, ». A small fish. 

BLIGHT, (bitte) x. [qu. Sax. blactha.] 1. A disease inci- 
dent to plants. 3. Any thing nipping or blasting. 

BLIGHT, (biite) v.t. To affect with blight; to blast; to 
prevent growth and fertility ; to frustrate. 

LIN, cv. t. (Sax. dlinrau.] To stop, or cease. 

LIND, a. [Sax. blind.) 1. titute of the sense of seeing ; 
not having sight. 2. Not having the faculty of discern- 
ment ; destitute of intellectual light; unable to under- 
stand or judge; fgnorant. 3. Unseen; out of public 
view ; private ; dark. 4. Dark ; obscure ; not easy to be 
found ; not easily discernible. 5, Heedless , inconsider- 
ate; undeliberating. Jay. 

BLIND, v. ¢. 1. To make blind ; to deprive of sight. 2. 
To darken ; to obacure tothe eye. 3. To darken the un- 
derstanding 4 To darken or ubscure to the understand- 
ing. 5. To echpse. 

BLIND, or BLINDE. See Burnp, an ore. 

BLIND, rx. |. Something to hinder the sight. 2. Some- 
thing to mislead the eye or the understanding. 3. A 
skreen ; a cover. 

BLINDED, pp. Deprived of sight; deprived of intellectual 
discernment ; made dark or obscure. 

BLIND/FOLD, a. Having the eyes covered ; having the 
mental eye darkened. 

BLINDFOLD, v.t. To cover the eyes; to hinder from 


STA 
BLIND/FOLD-ED. pp. Having the eyes covered ; hindered 


BLIND FOLDING Co 

‘D - Covering the eyes; hinderin 

froraeceicg. Pppr £ yes; 8 

BLINDING, ppr. Depriving of sight, or of understanding ; 
obscuring. 

BLIND LY, adv. I. Without sight, or understanding. 2. 
Without discerning the reason ; implicitly. 3. Without 
udgment. 

alt: IYMAN?’S-BALL, 2. A species of funyus. 

BLIND MAN’S-BUTFF, a. A play in which one person is 
blindfolded, and hunts out the rest of the company. 

BLIND: NESS, x. Waut of bodily sight ; want of intellectual 
discernment ; ignorance. 

BLIND NET- » a. A plant. 

BLINDS, x. In the military art, a defense made of osiers 
or branches interwoven, to shelter and conceal the work- 


men. 

BLIND-SER PENT, n. A reptile. 

BLINDSTDE, x. The side which is moet easily assailed ; 
weakness , foible ; weak part. 

BLIND VESSEL. With chemists, a veasel with an opening 
on one side only. 

BLIND: WORM, rz. A small reptile. 

BLINK, ». i. [Sax. dlicen.} 1. To wink; to twinkle with 
the eye. 2. To see obscurely. Juhknson. To see with 
the eyes half shut. 

BLINK, x. A glimpse or ginnce. Hall. 

BLINK, ». Blink of ice is the dazzling whiteness about the 

orizon, occasioned by the refiection of light fram fields 


of ice at sea. 

BLINK'ARD, 2. [dlink, and ard, kind.} A person who 
blinks, or has oh > that which twinkles, or glances. 

BLINKING, ppr. Winking ; twinkling. 

BLIs8, a. (Sax. dliss.} The highest degree of happiness ; 
blessedness ; felicity ; heavenly joys. 


YS 
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BLISS'FYJJ , a. Full of joy and felicity. 

BLIss'FI,L-LY, adv. In a blissful manner. 

BLISS'F], L-NESS, a. Exalted happiuess ; felicity , tulineas 
of joy. Barrow. 

BLISS LESS, a. Destitate of bliss. Harchins. 

BLIS:‘SOM, v. t. [W. Liys, blysiuw.] To be lustful ; to cat. 
erwaul. [Little used. 

BLIS'TER, x. (Ger. bluse, and blutter.] 1. A pastule; a 
thin bladder on the skin, containing Watery mutter or 
serum. 2. Any tumor made by the separation of we film 
or skin, as on plants ; or by the swelling of the substance 
at the surface, as on steel. 3. A vesicatory ; o plaster of 
flies, or other matter, applied to raise a vesicle. 

BLISTER, v. i. To rise in blisters. Dryden. 

BLISTER, v. t. 1. ‘To raise a blister, by any hurt, bum uf 
violent action upon the skin. 2, To raise tumors op iron 


BLIS‘TERED, pp. Having blisters or tumors, 

BLIS‘TER-ING, ppr. Raising a blister; applying a blister- 
ing plaster, or vesicatory. 

BLITE, a. (L. blitum ; Gr. B\rroy ] 1 A genus of plants, 

led strawberry spinach. 2, A species of amaranth, or 

ower gentle. 

BLIFHE, a. as blithe.) Gay; merry joyous; spright- 

ly ; mirthful. 

BLITHE FLL, a. Gay ; full of gayety. 

BLIfTHE’LY, ado. lia gay, joyful manner. 

BLIFHE'NESS, x. Gayety ; sprightiiness ; the quality of 
being blithe. 

BLIFHE’SOME, a. Gay ; merry ; cheerful. 

BLIFHE‘SOME-NEss, n. The quality of being blithesome ; 


gayety. 
BLOAT, ve. ¢. - blecth, & puff.) 1. To swell, or make 


turgid, as with air; to inflate; to puff up; hence, to 
make vain. 2 To swell or make turgid with water or 
other means. 

BLOAT 


v.t. To prow turgid ; to dilate. 

BLOAT, a. Swelled ; turgid. 

LOAT ED, pp. Swelled ; growao turgid ; inflated. 

BLOAT: ED-NESS, ». A vurgid state ; turgidness ; dilate- 
tion from intlation, or any morbid cause. 

BLOAT ING, ppr. Swelling ; inflating. 

BLOB, x. A bubble. Sce Rize. 

BLOB/BER, n. [{r. plub, or pludin.] A bubble: pronounced, 
by the cominan people in America, dludbdber. 6m 

BLOB'RER-LIP, x. A thick lip. Dryden. 

BLOB'BER-LIPPED, a. Having thick lips. 

BLOP/TALE, n. A telltale ; a blab. 

BLOCK, x. [D. dlon ; Ger. block.) 1. A heavy piece of 
timber or wood, usually with one plain s . 2 
Any mass of matter with an extended surface. 3. A 
missy body, solid and heavy. 4. The wood on which crim 
inals are beheaded. 5. Any obstructicn, or cause of ob- 
struction; a stop; hindrance; obstacle. 6. A piece of 
ites in which a puiley runs. 7. A blockhead ; a stupid 
ellow. 

BLO€K, v. ¢. [Fr. bloguer.] To inclose or shut up, so as to 
hinder egress or age , to stop up, to obstruct. 

BLO€K-ADE’, n. (ft. b/occato.] The siege of a place, formed 
by surruunding it witb hostile troops or ships. 

Beech SED v. ¢. To shut up @ town or fortress by troops 
or ships. 

BLOGK-ADIED, pp. Shut up or inclosed by an enemy. 

BLO€EK-AD ING, ppr. Besieging by a blockade. 

BLO€K'HEAD, n. A stupid fellow ; a dolt; a person def- 
cient in understanding. 

BLO€CK/HEAD-ED, a. supid; dull. Shak. 

BLOEK'HEAD-LY, a. Like a blockhead. 

BLO€K'HOUSE, n. A house or fortress erected to block up 
a pass, and defend it aguinst the entrance of an enemy. 
BLOCK ISH, a. Stupid ; dull; deficient in understanding. 

BLOCK ISH-LY, adv. In a stupid manner, 

BLOCK'ISH-NESS, n. Stupidity ; dullness, 

BLO€K'LIKE, a. Like a bluck ; stupid. 

BIO€K’-TIN, «. Tin which is pure, and anwrought. 

BLOM'A-RY, n. The first forge through which iron passes, 
after it is melted from the ore. 

t BLONK'ET, a. Gray. Spenser. 

BLOOD, n. (Sax. Sw. and Dan. blod; Ger. blut.) 1. The 
fluid which circulates through the arteries and veins of 
the human bedy, and of other animals, which is essential 
to the preservation ef life. 2. Kindred ; relation by nat- 
ural descent from a common ancestor; consanguinity. 
3. Royel lineage ; blood royal, 4. Honorable birth; high 
extraction. Shak. 5. Life. 6. Slaughter ; murder, or 
bloodshedding. 7. Temper of mind , state of tre passions ; 
but, in this sense, accompanied with cold or warm, 4. A 
oe spark ; nrake. ¥. The juice of any thing, especially 
if red. 

BLOOD, c.t. 1. To let blond ; ta bleed by opening a vein. 
2. To stain with blood. 3. To enter; to Inure to blood ; as 
a hound. 4. To heat the blood; toexasperate. [Un- 
staal, 


BLOOD-BE-8POT'TED, a. Spotted with blood. Shek. 
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BLOOD -BOL/TERED, a. Sprinkled with blood. 
LOUD-CONSOM ING, a. Wasting the bluod. 
BLOOD LED, pp. Bled ; stained with blood ; ‘nured to blood. 
BLOOD'-FLOW-ER, n. Homunthus, 
BLOOD-FRO-ZEN, a. Having the blood chilled. 
BLOOD-GUILTI-NESS, 2. The guilt or crime of shedding 
blood. 
BLOUD-HOT, a. As warm as blood, in its natural temper 


ature. 

BLOUD*-HOUND, 2. A species of canis, or dog, remarkable 
for the acuteness of its smell. 

BLOOU-I-LY, ade. In a bloody manner; cruelly ; with 
a disposition to shed blood. 

BLOOD I-NESS, x. The state of being bloody ; disposition 


to shed bloud. 
. Letting blood ; staining with blood ; in- 


BLOODING, 

uring to blood, as a bound. 

BLOODLESS, a. 1. Withont blood; dead. 2. Without 
shedding of blood. 3. Without spirit or activity. 

BLOOD-LET, rv. t. To bleed ; to let blood. 

BLOOD'LET-TER, ». One who lets blood, as in diseases ; 
a phlebotomist. Wiseman. 

BLOUD-LET-TING, 2. The act of letting blood, or bleed- 
ing by p ning a vein. 

BLOOD PUD-DING, 2. A pudding made with blood and 
uther materials. 

BLOOD -RED, 2. Red as blood. 

BLOUD!-ROOT, n. A plant, so named from its color. 

t BLOUD'-SHA-KEN, a. Having the blcod put in commo- 
tion. B. Jonson. 

BLOODSHED, ». The shedding or spilling of blood; 
slaughter; waste of life. 

BLOOD SITED-DER, x. One who sheds blood. 

BLOODSHED-DING, a. The sheddiie of blood ; the crime 
of shedding blood. 

BLOODSHOT, a. Red and inflamed by a turgid state of the 
blood vessels. 

BLOUDSHOT-TEN-NESS, 2. The state of being blood- 
shotten, as applicable to the eye. 

BED S1Z.ED, a. Smeared or sized with blood. 

BLOOD-SNAKE n. A species of snake. 

BLOOD-SPAV-IN, ». A dilatation of the vein that runs 
along the inside of the hock of a horse. 

BLOOD’-STAINED, a. Stained with blood ; also, guilty 
of murder. ‘: 

BLOUDSTONE, na. A stone, imagined, if worn as an am- 
tet, to be a good preventive of bleeding at the nose. 

BLOOD SUCK-ER, x. Any animal that sucks blood, as a 
leecn, a fly, &c. A cruel man ; a murderer. 

BLOOD-SUCK-ING, a. That sucks or draws blood. 

BLOC IY SWOLLN a. Suffused with blood. 

BLOUD-THIRS-TY, @. Desirous to shed blood ; murder- 


ous, 

BLOOD-VES-SEL, x. Any vessel in which blood circu- 
lates inan animal body; an artery or & vein. 

BLOOD: -W ARM, a. Warm as bloud ; lukewarm. 

BLOOD-WITE, x. In ancient lav, a fine paid as a compo- 
sition for the sledding of blood. 

BLOOD-WQOD, a. A name given to log-wvod, from its 


color. 
BLOODWORT, x. A plant, a species of rumez. 
BLOODY, a. 1. Stained with blood. 2. Cruel ; murderous ; 
iven to the shedding of blood ; or having a cruel, savage 
isposition. 3. Attended with bloodshed ; marked by 
cruelty. 
BLOODY, »v. ¢. To stain with blood. Orerbury. 
BLOODY, ado. Very ; a8, bluody sick, Bloody drunk. [ This 
is rery relear | 
BLOOD Y-EED, a. Having bloody or cruel cycs. 
BLOOM Y-FACED, a. Having a bloody face or appearance. 
BLOOD/Y-FLUX, a. The dysentery. 
BLOOD/Y-FLUXED, a. Afflicted with the bloody-flux. 
LOOD'Y-HAND, x. A hand stained witb the blood of a 
deer. Ash. 
BLOOD'YV-HUNT-ING, a. Hunting for blood. 
BLOUD Y-MIND-ED, a. Having a cmel, ferocious dispoat- 
tion ; barbarous ; inclined to khed blood. 
BLOOLYY-RED, a. Having the colour of blood. 
BLOOD'Y-SCEPTRED, a. Having a sceptre obtained by 
blood o: slaughter. SAak. 
BLOODY-SWEAT, n. A sweat, accompanied by a dis- 
charge of blood ; also a disease, called srecating sickness, 
BIAWOM, n. [Goth. bloma.) 1, Blossom ; the flower of a 
plant ; an expanded bud. 2. The opening of flowers in 
eneral ; flowers open, or in astate of blossoming. 3. 
he state of youth, resembling that of blossoms ; a state 
cf opening manhood, life, beauty, and viger. 4. The 
tlue color upon ps and grapes newly gathered. 
bLOOM, v. i. 1. To produce or yreld bingsoms ; to flower. 
2. To be ina state of healthful, growing youth and vig- 
or ; to show the beauty of youth. 
BLOOM, rv. ¢t. To put forth as blossoms. 
LOOM, 2 Sax. bona.) A mass of iron that has passed 
the blomary, or undergone the first hammering. 
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BLOOM'ING, ppr. penis in blossoms ; flowering ; thriv- 
Ing in the bealth, beauty and vigor of youth ; showing 
the beauties of youth. 

BLOOM'ING-LY, ade. In a blooming manner. 

BLOOM Y, a. Full of bloom ; flowery ; flourishing with 
the vigor of youth; as, a bloumy spray ; bloomy beau 
ties. 

t BLORE, 2. The act of blowing ; a blast. 

BLOSSOM a. [Sax. blosm.] 1. The dower or corol of a 
pliant ; a general term, applicable to every species of tree 
or plant. 2. This word t used to denote the color of a 
horse, that has his hair white, but intermixed with sorrel 
and bay hairs. 

BLOSSOM, v. i. 1. To put forth blossoms or flowers ; to 
bluom ; to blow ; to Nuwer. 2. Tv tluurish and prosper. 

BLOSSOM-ING, ppr. Putting forth flowers ; blowing. 

BLUSSOM-ING, x. The blowing or flowering of plants. 

t BLUSSOM-Y, a. Full of blossoms. 

BLOT, v. t. (Goth. d/authjan.] 1. To spot with ink; to 
stain or bespatter with ink. 2. To obliterate writing uw 
letters with ink. 3. Tu efface ; to erase ; to cause to be 
unseen, or forgotten ; to destroy. 4. ‘To stain with inia- 
my ; to tarnish ; tw disgrace ; to disfigure. 5. Teo darken 

BLUT, n. 1. A spot or stain on paper, usually applied to isk 
2. An obliteration of something written or printed. J 
A spot in reputation; astain ; a disgrace; areprouch; 
a blemish. 4. Censure; scorn; reproach. 5. In tech 

ammon, when a single man lies open to be taken up. 

BLOTCH, n. [Sax. dluctha.] veils upon the skin, an 
eruption, usually of a large kind. 

BLOTCH, v. t. To blucken. Harmar. 

BLOTE, v.t. Tu dry and smoke. 

BLOT'ED, pp. Smoked and dried. 

BLOT'TED, pp. Stained ; spotted ; erased. 

BLOTTER, n. In counting houses, 8 waste book. 

BLUT’TING, ppr. Spotting with ink ; obliterating ; etain- 


ing. 

BLOW, zn. 1. The act of striking; more generally the 
stroke. 2. The fatal stroke ; a stroke that kills ; hence, 
death. 3. An act of hostility. 4. A sudden calamity ; 
axudden or severe evil. 5. A single act ; a sudden event 
6. An ovum, or egg deposited by a fly. 

BLOW, v. i. pret. blew; pp. blown. [Nax. blawen, blowran.] 
1. To make acurrent of air ; to move as air. 2. To pant ; 
to puff ; to breathe hard or quick. 3. Tobreathe. 4. ‘Jo 
sound with being blown, as a hor or trumpet. 5. ‘la 
flower; to blossom ; Ww bloom ; as plants.—7'v blow orcr, 
to pass away without effect ; to cease or be dissipated. — 
Tv blow up, to rise in the air; also, to be broken and scat- 
tered by the explosion of gun-powder. 

BLOW, c.¢. 1. Tothrow or drive a current of air upon. 2. 
To drive by acurrent of air; toimpel. 3. To breathe upon, 
for the purpose of warming. 4. To sound a wind instru- 
ment. 5. To spread by report. 6. To deposit eggs, ax ries. 
7. To form bubbles by blowing. 8. To swell und intlale, 
as veal. 9. To form g!ass into a particular shape by the 
breath, as in glass manufactories. J. ‘To melt tin, ater 
being first burnt to destroy the mundic.— 7 bluw away 
to dissipate; to scatter with wind.—To blow down, 4 
prostrate by wind.— To blow off, to shake down by win 
as to bluw of fruit from trees ; to drive from land ; as, to 
blow off a ship.— To blow out, to extinguish by a current 
of air, as a candle.—TJo blow ap. 1. To fill with air, to 
swell. 2. To inflate; to puff up. 3. To kindle. 4. To 
burst, to raise into the air, or to scatter, by the explosion 
of gunpowder. Figuratirely, to scatter or bring to naught 
suddenly.— 7° blow upon, to make stale. ; 

BLOW, n. 1. A flower; a blossom. This word is in general 
use in the United States. In the Tatler, it is used for 
blossoms in general. 2. Among seamen, a gale of wind 
This also ig in general use in the United States. 

BLOW -BALL, a. The flower of the dandelion. 

BLOW'ER, 2. 1. One who blows ; one who is employed in 
melting tin. 2. A plate of iron for drawing up 4 fire in & 
stove chimney. 

BLOW'ING, ppr. Making a current of air ; breathing quick ; 
sounding a wind instrument; inflating ; impelling by 
wind ; inelting tin. 

BLOWING, a. The motion of wind, or act of blowing. 

BLOWN, pp. Driven by wind ; fanned ; sounded by blow 
ing ; spread by report ; swelled ; inflated ; expanded as 
a blossom. 

BLOW '-PIPE, 2. An instrament by which a blast or current 
of air is driven through the flame of a lamp or candle, and 
that flame directed upon a mineral substance, to fuse or 
vitrify it. 

BLO NY POINT, nx. A kind of play among children. 

BLOWTH, x. [Ir. blath, blawh.} Bloom, or blossom, or 
that which is expanded ; the state of blossoming. 

BLOWZE, (blowz) ». A ruddy, fat-faced woman. 

BLOWZ’Y, a. Ruddy-faced ; fat and ruddy ; high-colored. 
BLUB, r. t. To swell. Sre Bues. 

LUB'‘BER, na. is Bronrer, Bros, and Bigs.} 1. A 
blobber or bubble ; 4 common, rulyar word. 2. The fat of 
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whaies and other sea animals, of which is made 
train-oil. 3. Sea-nettle, or sea-olubber, the medusa. 

BLUB’BER, v. i. T2 weep in such a manner as to swell 
the cheeks. 

BLU UBER, v. t. To swell tne cheeks, or disfigure the face 
with weeping. ; 

BLUB BERED, pp. Swelled ; big ; turgid. 

BLUB'BER-ING, ppr. Weeping so as to swell the cheeks. 

BLUDGEON, nx (Goth. dblygygwan.}] A short stick, with 
one end loaded, or thicker und heavier than the other, 
and used as an offensive weapon. 

BLUE, (bla) a. (Sax. bleo, bleoh, bleow.] One of the seven 
colora, into which the rays of light divide themselves, 
when refracted through a glass prism. There are various 
shades of blue, as sky-blue, or azure, Prussian blue, indigo 
bluc, smalt blue, &c. 

BLUE, cv. t. To make blue; to dye of a blue color; to 
make blue by heating, as metals, &c. ; 

BLCE BIRD, n. A amall bird, a species of motarilla. 

BLOE'-BON-NET, rz. A plant, a species of centaurea. 

BLOE/-BOT-TLE, rn. 1. A plant, a species of contaurea. 
2. A fly with a large, bluc belly. 

BLOE!-€AP, n. A Gish of the salmon kind. 

BLOE-EVED, a. Having blue eyes. Dryden. 

BLU b/-FISH, x. A fish, a species of coryphena. 

BLOE-HAIRED, a. Having hair of a blue color. 

BLCE"JOHN, x. Among miners, fluor spar, a mineral. 

BLCE!LY, ado. With a blue color. Sicift. 

BLOE NESS, x. The quality of being blue ; a blue color. 


Buyle, 
BLO iy THROAT, n. A bird with a tawny breast. 
BLUE-VEINED, a. Having blue veins or streaks. 
BLUFF, a. Big surly ; blustering. Dryden. a 
BLUFF, ». A high bank, almost perpendicular, projecting 
into the sea; a high bank presenting a steep front. Bel- 
knap. Mar. Dit. 
BLUFF'-BOWED, a. Having broad and flat bows. 
BLUFF’-HEAD-ED, a. Having an upright stem. 
BLUFF'NESS, a. A swelling or bloatedness ; surliness. 
BLO'ISH, a. Blue in a sinall degree. Pupe. 
BLOC ISH-NESS, r. A small degree of blue color. 
BLUN‘DER, v.13. 1. To mistake grossly ; to err widely or 
stupidly. 2. To move without direction, or steady guid- 
ance ; to plunge at an object, to move, speak, or write 
with sudden and blind precipitance. J. To stumble, asa 


horse. 

BLUN DER, :. .\ mistake through precipitance, or without 
dune exercise of judgment ; a gross mistake. 

BUUN'DER-BUSS, nr. (d/under, and D. 4u-.] A short gun, 
or fire-arm, with a large bore, capable of holding a number 
of balls, and intended to do execution without exact aim. 

BLUN'DER-ER, x. One who is apt to blunder, or to make 

mistakes ; a careless person. 

BLUN'DER-HEAD, z. A stupid fellow ; one who blunders. 
D’Estrange. 

BLUN'DERING, ppr. Moving or acting with blind precip- 
itance ; mistakin ly ; stumbling. 

BLU N'DER-ING-L Y, adv. Ina blundering manner. 

BLUNT, a. 1. Having a thick edge or point, a8 an instmn- 
ment; dull; not sharp. 2. Dull in understanding ; slow 
of discernment. 3. Abrupt in address; plain; uncere- 
monious ; wanting the forins of civility ; rough in man- 
ners or speecn. 4. Hard to penetrate ; funusual.] 

BLUNT, o.t. 1. To dull the edge or point, by making it 
thicker. 2. To repress or weaken any appetite, desire or 

wer of the mind. 
UNT'ED, pp. Made dull; weakened; impaired; re- 


BLUNT'ING, ppr. Making dull ; repressing ; impairing. 

BLUNTIHUNG, n. Restraint. Taylor. 

BLUNT'LY, ado. In a blunt manner; coarsely ; plainly ; 
abra ne without delicacy, or the usual forms of civility. 

BLUNT'NESS, ». 1, Want of edge or point ; dullness ; o 


tuseness ; want of sharpness. 2. Coarseness of address ;. 


roughness of manners ; rude sincerity or plainness. 

BLUN1‘WIT-TED, a. bull ; stupid. Shak. 

BLUR, x. A dark spot ; a stain ; a blot, whether upon paper 
or other substance or upon reputation. 

BLUR, v.¢t. 1. To obscure by a dark 8 


t, or by any foul 
matter, without quite effacing 2. 


0 sully ; to stain; 


to blemish. 
BLURRED, (blurd) pp, Darkened or stained ; obscured. 
BLURRING, ppr. Darkening or staining ; spotting. 
BLURT, v. to throw out, or throw at random, hastily, 
or anadvisedly ; to utter suddenly or inadvertently. 


Young. 

BLUSH, v.t. [D. blonzen.}] 1. To redden in the cheeks or 
face ; to be suddenly suffused with a red color in the 
cheeks or face, from a sense of guilt, shame, confusion, 
modesty, diffidence or Spee: 2. To bear a bloomin 
red color, or any soft, bright color.—Shakspeare has used 
this word in a transitive sense, to make red. 

BLUSH, a. 1. A red color sutfusing the cheeks only, or the 
face generally, and excited by confusion, which may 
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spring from shame, guilt, modesty, diffidence or surprise 

9. A red or reddish color. 3. Sudden appearance ; 8 

piece: Locke. 

t BLUSH, v. ¢. To make red. Shak. 

t BLUSH’ET, n. A young, modest girl. 

+ BLUSH/FUL, a. Full of blushes. ‘Thomson. 

BLUSH!'ING, ppr. Reddening in the cheeks or face ; bear. 
ing a bright color. 

BLUSH LEss, a. Unblushing ; past blushing ; impudent. 

BLUSH’'Y, a. Like a blush ; having the colour of a blush. 

BLUSTER, v.i. 1. ‘To be loud, noisy or awaggeriny ; to 
bully ; to puff; toswagger 2 To roar, and be tumultu. 
ous, as wind ; to be boisterous , to be windy 3 to hurry. 

{ BLUS-TER, v. ¢. To blow down. 

BLUS'TER, a. Noise ; tumult ; boasting ; boisterousnese ; 
turbulence ; roar of a tempest; violent wind; hurry ; 
any irregular noise and tumult from wind, or from van- 
it 


ity. 

BLUs'TER-ER, n. A swaggerer ; a bully ; a noisy, tumul 
tuous fellow, who makes great pretensions from vanity 
BLUS'TER-ING, ppr. Making a noise , puffing ; boasting. 

BLUS‘TER-ING, a. Noisy ; tumultuous ; windy. 

BLUSTROUS, a. Noisy ; tumultuous ; boastful. 

BO, excl. [W. bic.) A word of terror ; a customary sound 
uttered by children to frighten their fellows. 

BO'A, n. A genus of serpents, of the class amphthia, the 
characters of which are, the belly and tai! are furnished 
with scuta. It includes the largest species of serpent, the 
coustrictur, sometimes CU or 40 feet long. 

BOAR, x». [Sax. ber ; Corn. bura.} The male of ewine not 
castrated. 

BOAR'-SPEAR, n. A spear used in bencing boars. 

BOAR, v. i. In the manege, a horee is said to boar, when 
he shoots out his nose, raising it as high as his ears, and 
tosses his nose in the wind. 

BOARD, a. (Sax. bord.] 1. A piece of timber sawed thin, 
and of considerable length and breadth, compared with 
the thickness, used for building and other purposes. 2. A 
talie. 3. Entertainment; food; diet. 4. A table at 
which a council or court is held. 5. The deck of a ship; 
the interior part of a ship or boat. 6. The side of a ship. 
[Fr. bord; Sp. borda.) 7. The line over which a sip 
runs between tack and tack. 8. A table for artificers to sit 
or work on. 9. A table or frame fora game. 10. A body 
of men constituting a quorum in session; a court, or 
council. 

BOARD, v.t. 1. To lay or spread with boards ; to cover 
witb boards. 2. To enter a ship by force in combat, which 
answers to storming a city or fort on land. 3. To attack ; 
to make the first attempt upon a man. In Spenser, to ac- 
cost. [Fr. aborder.}] [Obs.] 4. To place at board, for a 
compensation, as a lodger. 5. To furnish with food, or 
food and lodging, for a compensation. 

BOARD, v.é. To receive food or diet as a lodger or without 
lodgings, for a compensation. 

BOARJVA-BLE, a. That may be boarded, as a ship. 
RBOARD‘ED, pp. Covered with boards ; entered by armed 
men, as aship; furnished with food for a compenration, 
BOARDER, x. 1. One who has food or diet and lodging tn 
another’s family for a reward. 2. One who boards a ship 

in action ; one who is selected to board ships. 

BOARDING, ppr. Covering with boards; entering a ship 


by force ; furnishing or receiving board. 
BOARD'ING-SCHOOL, n. A school, the scholars of whicn 


board with the teacher. 

BOARD-WA-GES, n. Wages allowed to servants to keep 
themselves in victuals. 

BOARI'ISH, a. Swinish ; brutal; cruel. Shak. 

BOAST, v.i. [W. ponies: 1. To brag, or vaunt one’s self ; 
to make an ostentatious display, in speech, of one’s own 
worth, property, or actions. 2. To glory ; to speak with 
laudable pride and ostentation of meritorious persove or 
things. 3. To exalt one’s self. 

BOAST, v.t. 1. To display in ostentatious language ; to 
speak of with pride, vanity or exultation, with a view to 
self.commendation. 2, To magnify or exalt. 3. To exult 
in confident expectation. 

BOAST, n. 1. Expression of oatentation, pride or vanity ; a 
vaunting. 2. The cause of boasting ; occasion of pride, 
uss or laudable exultation. 

atti NER, n. One who boasts, glories or vaunts ostenta 
tiously. 

BOAST'FUL, a. Given to boasting ; ostentatious of person. 
al wortb or actions. 

BOAST'ING, ppr. Talking ostentatiously ; glorying ; vaust- 


ing. 

BOASTING, a. Ostentatious display of personal worth, or 
actions : a glorying or vaunting. 

BOASTING. LY, ado. In an ostentatious manner; with 
boasting. 

ROAST IVE, a. Presumptuoua, [ (’nwsual.] 

BOAST'LESS, a, Withont ostentation. Thomason 

BOAT, n. [Sax. and Sw. bat.) 1. A small open vessel, o7 
water craft, usually moved by oars, or rowing. 2. A 
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small veseci carrying & mast and eails ; bat usually de- 
scribed by another word, as, a packel-buat, 

BOAT, o. ¢. To Uransport in a boat, a8, to buat goods across 
a lake. Ash. 

BOAT A-BLE, a. Navigable for boats, or small river craft. 
Rerisay. 

BOAT _BILL, an. A us of birds, the cancroma, 

BOAT'-FLY, or BOAT'-INSECT, a. A genus of insects. 

BOAT'-H , ®. An iron hook with a point on the back, 
fixed to a long pote, to pall or push a boat. 

BOATING, ppr. Transporting in boats. 

ROAT ING, x. 1. The act or practice of transporting in 
boats.—2. In Persia, a punishinent of capital offenders by 
laying them on the back in a boat which is covered, 
where they perish. 

AN R. Ak: boo.) A crying out; @ roar. 

AT'MAN, or ATSMAN, ». A man who manages a 
buat ; a rower of a boat. 

BOAT'-ROPE, «. A rope to fasten a boat, usually called a 


ainter. 

bAAT-SHAPEN, a. Having the shape of a boat ; navicu- 
lar ; eymbiform ; hollow, like & boat, 

*BoATISWAIN, n, (in familiar speech, pronounced bd‘sn.) 
{Sax. betswein.) An officer on board of ships, who has 
charge of the boats, sails, rigging, colors, anchors, cables 
and cordage. 

BOB, n. 1. Any little round thing, that plays loosely at the 
end of a string, cord, or movable macliine , a litte orna- 
ment or pendant, that hangs so as to play loosely. 2. The 
words repeated at the end of a stanza. 3. A blow; a 
shake or jog ; a jeer or flout. 4. The ball of a short pen- 
dulum. 5. A mode of nnging. 6. A bob-vwig. 

BOB, v.¢t. 1. To beat; to shake or jog. 2. To cheat; to 

san by fraud. 3. To mock or delude. 4. To cut short. 

B, o. i. 1. To play backward and forward ; to play loose- 
ly against any thing. 2. To angle or fish fur eels, or to 
catch eels with a bob 
RO. BANCE’, (bo-bans!') n. A eal Chaucer. 
Ahi pp. Beat or shaken ; cheated ; gained by fraud ; 
rfude 

BOBBIN, «. (Fr. botine ; D. badyn.) A small pin or cylin- 
drical piece of wood, with a head, on which thread is 
wound for making lace. A similar instrument, used in 
spinning; as : 

BOK BING, ppr. Playing back and forth ; striking ; cheat- 

ing ; angling for eels. 

BOB'BIN-WORK, n. Work woven with bobbins. 

BOB BISH, a. In familiar discourse, used for being hearty ; 
in good spirits. 

BOB -CHER-RY, nw. Among children, a play in which a 
cherry is hung so as to onb against the mouth. 

BORO, n. A Mexican fish, two feet long. 

BOBSTAYS, n. Kopes to conidine the bowsprit of a ship 
downward to the stem. 

BOB 'TAIL, n, 1. A short tail, or a tail cut short. 2. The 
rabble ; used in contempt. 

BOW—TATLED, a. Having the hair cut short. 

BOB-W4I1G, n. A short wig. Spectator. 

BOCAQUE, or BOCAKE, ». An animal fonnd on the 
banka of the eee 

BO€ A-SINE, nv. (Fr.] A sort of fine linen or buckram. 

BOCE, n. The sparus, a beautiful fish. Ash. 

BOER ERET” n. A kind of long-winged hawk. 

BOCK LAND [See Booxrann.] Facye. 

BODE, v ¢t. (Sax. bedian, bodigan.} To portend - to fore- 
show ; to presage ; to indicate something future by signe ; 
to be the omen of. 

RODE, v. ¢. ‘To foreshow ; to presage. Dryden, 

BODE, 2. 1. Anomen. Chaucer. 2. A stop. See Asror. 

t RODEIMENT n. An omen ; portent ; prognostic. 

t BODGE, v. i. To boggle ; to stop. Shak. 

f BODGE, x. A botch. Whitlock. 

BODICE, nx. Stays; a waistcoat, quilted with whalebone, 
worm hy women. 

BODIED, a. Having a body. Shak. 

BODT-LESS, @. Having no body or material form ; incor- 

wrenl, 

{ Bow 1-Lt-NESS n. Corporality. insheu, 

BODILY, a. 1. Having or containing a body, or ma’erial 
form , corporeal. 2. Relating or pertaming to the body, 
in distinetion from the mind. 3. Real; actual. 

ROMm!-LY, adv. Corporeally ; untted with a body or matter. 

KOD ING, ppr. Foreshowing , presaging. 

RWING, wn. Anomen. Bp. Ward. 

BOOKIN, ». 1. An instrument for making holes by piere- 
ing. An Instrument with an eye, for drawing thread, 
tupe, or riband through a loop, &c. An instrument to dress 
tne hair. 2. A dagger, [not in usr.) 

BOD LEI-AN, a. Pertaining to Sir Thomas Bodley. 

BODY, n. (Sax. Bodie.) 1. The frame of an animal; the 
material substance of an animal. 2. Matter, as o d 
to spirit. Hooker, 3. A person ; a human being ; sone- 
times alone ; more generally, with some or no; as, some- 
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i nobody. 4. Reality, as opposed to representathy 

>. A collective mass ; a number of individuals io rsh 
lars united. 6. ‘The main anny ; any number of forces. 
7. A corporation ; a number of men, united by a common 
tie, by one form of government, or by occupation. S. The 
main Haak > he bulk , as, the dudy of atree. 9. Any ex- 
tended, sulid substance , matter, any substance or mas 
distinct from others. 10 A pandect ; a general cullec- 
tion ; acude ; asystem. 11. Strength ; as, wine of a good 
body. 

BODY, v. t. To produce in some form. 

BODY-ELOFHES, x. plu. Clothing or covering for th 
body, as for a horse. Addison. 

BOD Y-GUARD, n. The guard that protects or defends thy 
person ; the life-guard. Ilence, secunty. 

BOG, n. [Ir. bug.} 1. A quagmire covered with oo or 
other planta. 2, A little elevated spot or clump of earth, 
in marshes and swamps, filled with roots and grass. New 
England. ; 

BOG, v. t. To whelm or plunge, as in mud and mire. 

BOG!_BRAN, x. .Menyanthes, a plant. 

BOG -BER-RY, a. Vaccinium ; a name of the cranberry 
crowing in nee. places. 

BOG'GLE, v. i. 1. To doubt; to hesitate; to stop, as tif 
afraid to proceed, or as if impeded by unforeseen difficat- 
ties ; to play fast and lonse. 2. ‘T'u dissemble. 

BOG'GLE, v. t. To embarrass with difficulties ; a populey 
or vulgar use of the word in the United Sutes, 

BOG‘GLED, pp. Perplexed and impeded by sudden diffical 
ties 5 embarrassed. 

BOG GLER, x. A doubter ; a timorous man. 

BOGGLING, ppr. Starting or stopping at difficulties ; besl- 
tating. 

t BOG‘GLISH, a. Doubtful. 6S dri 

BOG'GY, a. Containing bogs ; full of bogs. 

BOG ‘HOUSE, ». A house of office. 

BOG/-LAND, a. Living in or pertaining to a marshy coua- 
try. Dryden. 

BO'GLE, or BOG'GLE, nr. [W. eh fr A bugbear. 

BOG'-ORE, n. An ore of iron found in buggy or swampy 
and, 

BOG!'-RUSH, s. 1. A rush that grows in bogs. 2. A bird,a 
species of warbler. 

BOG!-SPAV-IN, a. In horses, an encysted tamor on the in- 
side of the sous 

BOG'-TROT-TER, ». One who lives in a boggy country 
Johnson. 

BOG'-WHORT, 2. The bilberry or whortleberry, growing 
in low lands. 

BO-HEA!, (bo-b&’) n. [Grosier informs us that this & namea 
from a mountain in China, called Vow-y, or Voo-y.) A 
species of coarse or low-priced tea from China ; 8 species 
of black tea. 

BOI AR, or BOY‘AR, x. In the Russian empire, a noble- 
man ; a lord ; a person of quality ; a soldier. 

BOT! A-RIN, n. In Russta, a gentleman. 

BOI-GUA'EU, an. The largest of the serpent kind. 

BOIL, v. ¢. Fr. bowillir ; L. bul/wo.] 1. To aswell, heave, o¢ 
be agitated by the acticn of heat; to bubble ; to rise tp 
bubbles. 2. To be agitated by any other canse than 
heat. 3. To be hot or fervid ; to ewell by native heat, 
vigor or frritation. 4. To be in boiling water ; to suffer 
boiling heat in water m other liquid, for cookery or ot 
pu . 5. To bubble ; to effervesce ; as & mixture 
acid and alkali.— 7 hoil away, to evaporate by boiling. 
—Tv buil over, is to run over the tor of a vessel. 

BOIL, r. t. 1. To dress or cook in boiling water ; to seethe 5 
to extract the eu or ogee Me any thing by boiling. 
2. To prepare for some use in boiling liquor. To form by 
boiling and evaporation. 

BOIL, 2. [D. dual; Ger. beule; Dan. bwide: Sax. bile.) A 
tumor upon the flesh, accompanied with soreness te 
flammation ; a sore, angry swelling. 

BOILED, pp. Dressed or cooked by boiling ; subjected to 
the action of boiling liquor. 

BOIL/ER, 2. 1. A person who boils. 2. A vessel 1a which 
any thing is boiled. 

BOIL/ER.Y, 2. A place for boiling and the apparatus. 

BOILING, ppr. Bubbling ; heaving in bubbles ; being agt 
tated, ne boiling liquor ; swelling with heat, ardor or pas- 
sion ; dressing or preparing for some purpose by hot 


water. 

BOILING, 7. The act or state of bubbling ; agitation by 
heat ; ebullition ; the act of dressing by hot water ; the 
act of repnring by hot water, or of evaporating by heat. 

ROL-CRE n. A green snake, found in America. 

BOIS'TER-OVS, a, [D. buster: W. boryst.] 1. Loud ; roar- 
ing; violent; stormy. 2. Turbulent; furious; tumultu- 
ous; noisy. 3. Large; unwieldy ; huge ; clumsily vio 
lent. ona 4 Violent. 

BOIS TER-OUS_LY, adv. Violently ; furiously ; with loud 
noise ; tumultuously. 

BOIS'TER-OUS. NESS, n. The state or quality of being 
botsterous ; turbulence ; disorder ; tumultuousness. 
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Hw1-TI-A/PO, ». A Brazilian serpent. 

BO/LA-RY, a. Pertaining to bole or clay, or partaking of 
its nature and qualities. Brown. 

BOL ‘BI-TINE, a. An epithet given to one of the channels 
or mouths of the Nile. 

BOLD, u. (Sax. bald, beald.] 1. Daring ; courageous ; brave ; 
intrepid ; fearless. 2. Requiring courage in the execution ; 
executed with spirit or boldness ; planned with courage 
and spirit. 3, Confident; not timorous.—4. ln an il 
sense, rude, forward, impudent. 5. Licentious; show- 
ing great liberty of fiction or expression. 6. Standing out 
to view ; striking to the eye; as buld figures in painting. 
7. Steep ; abrupt ; prominent ; as, a bold shore.— 7'o make 
bold, to take freedoms ; a common, but not a correct 

hrase. To be bold is better. 

‘BOLD, v. t. To make daring. Hall. 

ROLVEN, (bold'dn) c.¢. To make bold; to give confi- 
dence. This is nearly disused. 4scham. 

ROLD-FACE, n Impudence ; sauciness ; a term of repre- 
hension and repPoach. 

BOLD!-FACED, @. impudent. Bramhall. 

ROLD/LY, ade. Ina bold manner ; courageously ; intrep- 
idly ; without timidity or fear; with confidence. Some- 
times, perhaps, in a tad sense, for impudently. 

BOLDNESS, «. 1. Courage ; bravery ; intrepidity ; epirit ; 
fearlessness. 2. Prominence ; the quality uf exceeding 
the ordinary rules of scrupulous nicety and caution. 3. 
Freedom from timidity ; liberty. 4. Confidence ; confi- 
dent trust. 5. Freedom from bashfulness ; assurance ,; 
confident mien. 6. Prominence ; stecpness. 7. Excess 
of freedom, bordering on impudence. 


BOLE, a. isw. bol.| 1. The body, or stem of a tree. 
Not in wye.] 2. measure of corn, containing six 
ushels. 


BOLE, n. A kind of fine clay, often highly colored by iron. 

BO-LETHE, a. Buletie acid is the acid of boictus. 

BO-Lz/TUS, a. (1.] A genus of mushrooms. 

BO LIS, ». [L.] A fire-ball darting through the alr, follow- 
ed by a train of light or sparks. 

BOLL, n. [W. dul ; Sax. bella.] The pod or capsule of a 

pa as of flax; a pericarp. vic, a measure of six 
ushels, is sometimes written in this manner. 

BOLL, v. i. To form into a pericarp or seed-vesseb 

BOLLINGS, n. pl. Pollard-trees, whose heads and branch- 
es are cut off, and only the bodies left. Ray. 

RO-LO'UNI-AN STONE, (bo-l0/‘ne-an-stone) Radiated sul- 

hate of barytes, first discovered near Bologna. 

BOLISTER, 2. (Sax. and Sw. bolster.) 1, A long pillow or 
cushion, used to gapport the head of persons lying on a 
bed. 2. A pad, or quilt.—3. In saddlery, a part of a sad- 
dle raised upon the bows or hinder part, to hold the rider’s 
thigh.—4. In ships, a cushion or hag, filled with tarred 
canvas, used to preserve the stays from being worn or 
chafed by the masts. 

BOL/STER, v. ¢. 1. Tosupport with a bolster, pillow or any 
soft pad or quilt. 2. To support ; to hold up ; to maintain. 
3. T'o afford a bed ta. [U/nueual.] Sauk. 

BOL'STERED, a. Swelled out. 

BOLISTER-ER, a. A supporter. 

BOLISTER-ING, a. A prop or support. 7aylor. 

BOLT, 2. [Dan. bat 1. An arrow; a dart; a pointed 
shaft. Dryden. 2. A strong cylindrical piu, of iron or 
other metal, used to fasten a door, a plank, a chain, &c. 
3. A thunder-bolt ; astream of lightning, so named from 
its darting Jike a bolt. 4. The quantity of twenty-eight 
ells of canvas. 

BOLT, v. ¢. 1. To fasten or secure with a bolt, or iron pin, 
whether a door, a plank, fetters, or any thing else. 2. To 
fasten ; to shackle ; to restrain. Shak. 3. To blurt out ; 
to utter or throw out precipitately. 4. (Norm. bulter, & 
bolting sieve. Qu. Fr. dluter.] To sift or separate bran 
from flour.—5. Among «portsmen, to start or dislodge, used 
of conys. 6. To examine by sifting. (/nelryant.] 7. 
To purify ; to purge. [Unusual.] Shak. 8. To discuss or 
argue. 

BOLT, v. i. To shoot forth suddenly ; to spring out with 
aneed and suddenness ; to start forth like a bolt. 

BOLT!-AU-GER, 2x. A large borer, used in shi »-building. 

BOLT'-BOAT, a. A strong boat that will endure a rough 
sea, Ash. 

BOLTED, pp. Made fast with a bolt; shot forth ; sifted ; 
examined. 

BOLI’ER, n- 1. An instrument or machine for separating 
bran from flour. 2. A kind of net. 

BOLT’ ER, v. t. To besmear. Shak. 
5LT’-HEAD, 2. A long, straight-necked glass vessel for 
chemical distillations, called also a matrass or receiver 

BOLLING, ppr. Fastening with a bolt, or bolts ; blurting 
out ; shooting forth suddenly , separating bran from flour ; 
sifting 5 examining ; discussing ; dislodging. 

BOLTILNG, ». The act of fastening with a bolt or bolts ; a 
sifting 3 discussion. 

BOLT |NG-€LOTH, 2. A linen or hair cloth, of which bolt- 
ers are inade for sifting meal, 
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BOLT —SPRIT. 
BO'LUS, n. [L.] A soft mass of any thing medicinal, to be 


BOM-BXRD, v. t. 


BOM-BARD/ED, pp. 
BOM-BARD-IER, 1. 


BOM-BARD'ING, 
BOM-BARD‘MENT, n. An attack with bombs ; the act of 


BOM-BYCHU-NOUS, a. 


: BON 


BOLT‘ING-HOUBE, x. The house or place where meal is 


bolted. 


BOLT!ING-HUTCH, x. A tub for bolted flour. 
BOLT'LNG-MILL, ». A machine or engine for <ifting 


meal, 


ROLTING-TUB, a. A tub to sift meal in. 
BOLT'-ROPE, ». A rope to which the edges of saila ale 


sewed to strengthen them. 
See BowsPrir. 


swallowed at once, like a pill. 


BOM, n. A large serpent found in America. 
BOMB, (bum) n. [L. bombuas ; Gr. BouBos.) 1. A great noise 


2. A large shell of cast iron, round and hollow, with 4 vent 
to receive a fusee, which is made of wood. This bein 
filled with gunpowder, and the fusee set on fire, the buin 
is thrown from a mortar, in such a direction as tu fall into 
a fort, city, or enemy’s camp. 3, The stroke upon a bell. 


t BOMB, v.t. To attack with bombs ; to bombard. 
BOMB, ov. i. To sound. Ben Jonsun. 
BOM BARD, a. [Fr. bombarde.] 1. A piece of stort, thicx 


ordnance. 
Barlow. 


2. An attack with bombe ; bombardment. 
3. A barrel ; a drinking vessel ; [Ud..] 
To attack with bombs thrown from 


Attacked with bombs. 

1. One whose business is to attend 
the loading and firing of mortars. 2. Caradus, a genus of 
insects. 


mortars. 


r. Attacking with shells or bombs. 


throwing bombs into a town, fort, or ship. 


BOM-BARIDO, 2. A musical instrument of the wind kind, 


much like the bassoon, and used as a bass to the hautboy. 
Ene 


C. 
BOM.BA-SIN’, n. A name given to two sorts of stuffs, one 


of silk, the other crossed of cotton. 


* BOM'BAST, n. ide Aosig a stuff of soft, loose texture, 


used to swell garments, 


ence, bigh-sounding words ; 
an inflated style , fustian. 


*BOM/BAST, a. High-sounding ; inflated ; big without 


meaning. Sj. 


+ BOM-BAST!, v.t. To inflate. ap. Hall. 


BOM-BAST'¢, a, Swelled ; high-sounding ; bombast. 


BOM BAST-RY, n. Swelling words without much meaon- 


ing ; fustian. Svcift. 
BOMBI-CHEST, 2. A chest filled with bombe, or only with 
npowder, placed under ground, to make destruction by 
its displosion. 

BOMBL-AT, x. A salt formed by the bombic acid and any 
base saturated. Lavoisier. 

BOM'BIE€, a. Pertaining to the silk-worm. 

BOM-BI-LA'TION, n. [L. bombdilo.) Sound ; report , noise. 
Brown, [Little used.] 

BOMB-KETCH n. A small ship or vessel, constructed 

BOMB/-VES-SEL for throwing bombe. 

L. bombycinus.)] 1. Silken; made 
of silk. 2. Being of the color of the siik-worm ; trans- 
parent, with a yellow tint. 

BOMBYX, mm. (Gr. Bou Bes) The silk-worm. 

BO'NA-FI'DE. [L.] With good faith; without fraud of 
deception. 

BO-NA-RO-BA, x. [It.) A showy wanton. Shak. 
RO-NATR, a. (It. donario.] Complaisant ; yielding. 
O-NAISUS, n. od A species of bus, or wild ox. 

BON'-CHIEF, n. [Fr. bon eG Food consequence. 

BON €CHRETIEN, n. [Fr.] A species of pear. 

BOND, n. [Sax. bond.}] 1. Any thing that binds, asa cord, 
aband. 2. Ligament; that which holds things together. 
3. Union ; connection ; a binding.—4. In the plural. 
chains, imprisonment ; captivity. 5. Cause of union, 
cement which unites ; link of connection. 6. An obdliga- 
tion imposing a moral duty, as by a vow, or promise, by 
Inw or other means.—7. In /air, an obligation or deed, by 
which a person binds himself, his heirs, executors, and 
administrators, to pay a certain sum, on or before a future 
day appointed. 

BOND, a. [for bound.) In a state of servitude, or slavery , 
captive. 

BOND, v.t. To give bond for; to secure payment of, by 
givingabond. Warin Iksguise. 

BONDAGE, n. 1. Slavery, or involuntary servitude ; cap- 
tivity ; imprisonment ; restraint of a person’s liberty by 
compulsion. 2. Obligation ; tie of duty. 

BONDED, pp. Secured by bond, as duties. Bonded goods 
are these for the duties on which bonds are given at the 
custoin-house. 

RONDMAID, x. A female slave. 

BONDIMAN, n. A man siave. 

BONDSER-VANT, x. A slave. 

BONDYSER-VICE, x. The condition of a bond-servant 
slavery 

BOND SLAVE, nz. A person in a state of slavery. 


t Odsolete 
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BON DS'MAN, xn. 1. A slave. oe) 2. A surety ; one who 
is bound, or who gives security, for another. 

BONDS WOM-AN, or BOUND/-WOM-AN, an. A woman 
slave. Ben Jonson. : 

BON'/DUE, n. A species of guilandina, or nickar-tree 

BONE, 2. (Sax. ban.) 1. A firm, hard substanee, of a dull 
white color, composing some part of the frame of an animal 
body. 2. A piece of bone, with fragments of meat adhering 
to it.— To be upon the bones, istuattack. [Little used, and 
vulgar.J—To make no bones, is to make no scruple. 

BONE, v.¢. 1. To take out bones from the flesh, as in 
cockery. Johnson. 2. To put whale-bone into stays. Ask. 

BONES, x. A sort of bobbins, made of trotter bones, for 
weaving lace ; also dice. 

BONE! -ACE.n A game at cards. 

BONE’ -ACHE, 2. Pain in the bones. Shak. 

BONE}), pp. Deprived of bones, as in cookery. 

BONED, a. Having bones ; used in composition. 
t{BONE’LACE, n. A lace made of linen thread, ao called 
because made with bobbing of bone, or for its stiffness. 

BONE'LESS, a. Without bones ; wanting bones. ‘ 

BONE!-SET, v. t. To set a dislocated bone ; to unite broken 
bones. Wiveman. 

BONE:-SET, xn. A plant; the thoroughwort. 

BONE/-SET-TER, n. One whose occupation is to set, and 
restore broken and dislocated bones. 

BONE/-SET-TING, x. That branch of surgery which con- 
gists in replacing broken and luxated bones ; the practice 
of setting bones. 

BONE'-SPAV-IN, n. A bony excrescence, or hard swelling, 
on the inside of the hock of a horse’s leg. 

BO-NET‘TA, n. A sea fish. Herbert. 

BON'FIRE, n. ae bon, and fire.) A fire made as an ex- 
darener of public joy and exultation. ; 

tf BON'GRACE, n. (Fr. donne, and grace.] A covering for 
the forehead. Beaumont. 

Oa hae v.t. To convert into good. Cudzorth. 

NI'TO, n. [Sp.] A fish of the tunny kind. 
pBON'L-TY, a. Goodness, 
IN/IMOT, 2. [ Fr. bon and mot.} 6 tah ; & witty repartee. 
This word is not anglicized, and may be pronounced 
bo-mo. 

BON:‘NET, n. [Fr. bonnet.) 1. A covering for the head.— 
2. In fortification, a small work with two faces, having 
only a parapet, with twu rows of palisades. 

¢{ BON‘NET, v.t. To pull off the bonnet; to make obei- 
sance. Shuk. 

BON'NET-PEP-PER, a. A species of capsicum. 

BON'NI-BEL, 2. [Fr. bonne and belle.j} A handsome girl. 
Spenser. - 

BON NI-LAS&S, a. A beautiful girl. Spenser. 

BON'INI-LY, ado. Gayly ; handsomely ; plumply. 

BON'NI-NESS, n. Gayety ; handsomeness ; plumpness. 

Little used. 

BON'NY, a. tre. bon, bonne.) 1. Handeome ; beautiful. 
2. Gay ; merry; frolicksome ; cheertul; blithe.—3. In 
fumiltar language, pluinp. 

BONNY, 2. Among miners, a bed of ore. 

BON'‘NY-€LAB-BER, 2. A word used in Ireland for sour 
buttermilk. It is used in 4menca for any milk that is 
turned, or become thick, in the process of souring. 

RBON'TEN, vw. A nurrow woolen stuff. 

BOINUM MAGNUM, [1..] A species of plum. 

BONUS, x. [L.}] A premium given for a charter or other 

rivilege. 

BO'NY, a. 1. Consisting of bones ; full of hones ; pertain- 
ingtobones. 2. Having large or prominent bones ; stout; 
strong. 

BON'ZE, (bon’zy) 2. An Indian priest. 

BOOBY, wn. [Sp. lodo.] 1. A dunce; a stupid fellow; a 
lubber. 2. A fowl of the pelican genus. 

BOOK, n. (Sax. boc.] 1. A general name of every literary 
composition which Is printed , but appropriatriy, a printed 
composition bound ; a volume. 2. A particular part of a 
literary composition ; a division of a subject in the same 
volume. 3. A volume or collection of sheets for writing, 
or in which accounts are kept.—Jn books, in kind remem- 
brance ; in favor. Without book, by memury 5 without 
reading ; without notes , without authority. 

BOOK, vr. t. To enter, write, or register in a book. 

BOOK-A€-COUNT!, n. An account or register of debt or 
credit in a book. 

enn n. One whose occupation it is to bind 

WOKS 

BOOK/BIND-ING, 2. Tho art or practice of binding books ; 
or of sewing the sheets, and covering them with Jeather 
or other material. , 

BOOK'CASE, a. A care for holding books. 

BOOKED, pp Written ina book ; registered. 

BOOK/FUL,a Fullofnotions gleaned from books ; crowded 
with undigested learning. 

BOOK ING, ppr. Registering in a book. 

BOOK ISH, a. Given to reading , fond of study ; more ac- 
quainted with books than with men. 
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BOOK!ISH-LY, adv. In the way of being addicted to bouks 
or much reading. 

BOOK'ISH-NESS, n. Addictedneas to books. 

BOOK!-KEEP-ER, n. One who keeps accounts, or the ae- 
counts of another. 

BOOK'-KEEP-ING, n. The art of recording mercantile 
transactions in a regulay and systematic mayner ; the art 
of keeping accounts. 

BOOK'LAND, or BOCK'LAND, rn. In old English lave, 
charter land, the saine as free socage land. 

BOOK'LEARN-ED, a. Versed in books ; acquainted with 
books and literature. 

BOOK'LEARN-ING, n. Learning acquired by reading , 
Acquaintance with books and literature. 

ROOK’LESS, a. Without books ; unlearned. 

BOOK MA-KING, 2. ‘The practice of writing and publieh 
ing books. 

BOOK/MAN, 2. Aman whose profession is the study of 

ks. 

BOOK/MATYE, n. A school-fellow. Shak. 

BOOK'GATH, 2. The oath made on the Book, or Bible. 

BOOK-SEL-LER, x One whose occupation is to sell books. 

BOOKSTORE, » What are called bvvkseliers? shups, iv 
England, are, in the United States, called bovistures. 
Pickerang’s A laeril 

BOOK: WORM, x. 1. A worm or mite that eats holes in 
books. 2. A student closely attached to books, or addict- 
ed to study. 

ROO'LEY, 2. In /reland, one who has no settled habitation 

BOOM, ». [D. dbvom.} 1. A long pole, or spar, run out from 
various parts of a ship, or other vessel, for the purpose of 
extending the bottom: of particular sails. 2. A strong iron 
chain, fastened to spars, and extended acroes a river, or 
the mouth of a harbor. 3. A pole set up asa mark to 
direct seamen. 

BOOM, v.i. (Sax. byma, byme.] 1. In marine language, to 
rush with violence, as a ship under a press of sail. 2. To 
swell; to roll and roar, as waves. 3. ‘I'o cry as the bit- 
tern. 

BOOMKIN. See Bumxtn. 

BOON, n. [L. bonus; Fr. bon ; Norm. boon.) 1. A gift; a 
grant; a benefaction ; a present ; a favor granted. -dddi- 
son. 2. [Dan. bon.] A prayer, or petition. 

BOON, a. [Fr. bon; L. bonus.) Gay ; merry ; kind ; boun- 
tiful ; as, a boon companion. Milton. 

BO-OPs, n. The pike-headed whale. 

BOOR, 2x. [Sax. gebur ; D. boer.] A eountryman ; & peas- 
ant; a rustic; a plowman; a clown. 

BOOR'ISH, a. Clownish ; rustic; awkward in manners ; 
illiterate. Shak. 

BOOK ISH-LY, adv. In a clownish manner. 

BOOR ISH-NESS, ». Clownishness ; rusticity ; coamences 
of inanners. 

t BOOSE, n. (Sax. bosig, busg.} A stall or inclosuze for an 
ox, cow, or other catue. 

BOOSE, or BOUSE, (booz) v. i. [W. bozt.] To drink hard; 
to guzzle. [ hulsar. 

BOO'SY, (boozy) a. A little intoxicated ; merry with liquor. 

Fulgar. 

phos ; a To lift or raise by pushing ; to pushup. [4 
common, culgar word in New Lugland, 

BOOT, v.t. [Sax. bot, bote.] 1. To profit; to advantage. 
Hooker, 2. ‘To enrich ; to benefit. [OGds.) Shak. 

BOOT, x. 1. Profit; gain; advantage ; that which is giv- 
en to make the exchange ejual. 2. Te doot, in addition 
to; over and above. 3. Spoil ; plunder. [See Booty. ] 
Shak. 

BOOT, n. (Fr. hotte.] 1. A covering for the leg, made of 
leather, and united with a shoe. 2. A kind of rack for 
the leg, formerly used to torture criminals. 3. A box 
covered with Icather in the fore part of a coach. Also. 
an apron or Jeathern coverftor a gig or chair, to defend per 
sous from rain and mud. 7'hw latter application is lucul 
and tniproper. 

BOOT, rv. t. To put on boots. 

+ BOOT'CATCILER, n. ‘The person at an inn whose busi- 
ness is to pull off boots. Srrift. 

BOUOT'ED, pp. Having boots on. Dryden, 

BOOT-EE/, n. A word sometimes used for a half or short 
boot, 

BO.C'TES, n. A northem constellation. 

BOOTH, n. (W. dicth ; fr. boith, or both.} A house or shed 
built of boards, boughs of trees, or other slight materials, 
for a temporary residence. 

ne n. Stocking-hose or spatterdashes, in lieu of 

ts, 

BOOT'LEG, n. Leather cut out for the leg of a boot. 

ROOT'LESS, a, Unavailing ; unprofitable ; useless ; with- 
out advantage or success. Shak. 

ROOT'LESS-LY, adr. Without use or profit. 

BOOT!-TOP-PING, 2. The operation of cleansing a ship’s 
bottom, near the surface of the water. 

BOOT TR EE, or BOO'T’-LAST, ». An instrument to 
stretch and widen the leg of a boot. 
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BOOT'Y, n. (Sw. byte ; Dan. dytte.) 1. Spoil taken from an 
anemy in war; plunder; pillage. 2. That which is 
seized by violence and robbery .— To play bvoty, ia to pluy 
dishonestly, with an intent to lose. 

BO-PEEP‘, 2. The act of looking out or from behind some- 
thing, and drawing back, as children in play, for the pur- 

of frightening each other. 

BOR‘A-BLE, a. That may be bored. [Little used.] 

BO-RACH'IO, n. [Sp. borracko.] 1. A drunkard. 2. A 
bottle or cask 3 [not used.] 

BO-RAC'l€, a. Pertaining to, or produced from, borax. 

BORA-CITE, n. Borate of magnesia. 

BO'RA-CI-TED, a. Combined with boracic acid. 

BO RA-€OUS ACID. The base of boracic acid, partially 
aiturated with oxygen. 

BOR AGE partese) n. A plant of the genus borago. 

BOR'AMED, he Scythian lamb. Brown. 

BORATE, vn. Asalt formed by a combination of boracic 
acid with i base saturated. 

BO RAX, x. [Russ. ta Sub-borate of soda. 

BOR'BO-RYGM, x. [Gr. BopSoovypos.] A term in medicine 
for a rumbling noise in the guts. 

BORD‘AGE, See Bonpvanps. 

BORD/EL, or BOR-DEL'LO, n. [Fr. bordel ; It. bordello.}] A 
brothel ; a bawdy-house ; a house devoted to prostitution. 

BORD'EL-LER, n. The keeper of a brothel. Gower. 

BORDER, x. (Fr. bord.} The outer edge of any thing ; the 
extreme part or surrounding jine ; the confine or exterior 
limit of a country ; the edge of a garment ; a bank raised 
at the side of a garden. 

BORD'ER, v.i. 1. To confine ; to touch at the edge, side, 
or end ; to be contiguous or adjacent ; with on or upon. 
2. To approach near to. 

BORD‘ER, v.t. 1. To make a border; to adorn with a 
border of ornaments. 2. To reach to; to touch at the 
edge or end ; to confine upon ; to be contiguous to. 3. 
To confine within bounds ; to limit oe uxed.] 

BORDERED, pp. Adorned or furnished with a border. 

BORD'ER-ER, a. One who dwells on a border, or at the 
extreme part or confines of a country, region, or tract of 
land ; one who nels neers to a place. ‘ 4 

- Lying adjacent to ; forming a border. 

BORD’-H ALF-PEN.NY , wm. Money paid for setting up 
boards or a stall in market. Burn. 

BORD-LAND, x. In old law, the demain land which a 
lord kept in his hands for the maintenance of his bord, 
bourd, or table. 

BORIY-LODE, or BOARD‘-LOAD, x. The service required 
of a tenant to carry timber from the woods to the lord’s 


house. 

BORD!-MAN, n. A tenant of bord-land, who supplied his 
Jord with provisions, 

¢ BORD'-RA-GING, n. An incursion upon the borders of a 
country. Spenser. 

si or iat a an. The tenure by which bord-land was 

eld. 

BORD/URE, 2. In heraldry, a tract or compass of metal, 
within the escutcheon, and around it. 

BORE, v. t. (Sax. berian.] 1. To pertorate or penetrate a 
solid body, and make around hole. 2. ‘T’o eat out or make 
a hollow by ewe or corroding, as a worin. J. To pen- 
etrate or break through by turning or labor. 

BORE, v.i. 1. To be pierced or penetrated by an instru- 
ment that turns. 2. To pierce or emer by boring. 3. To 
push forward toward a certain point.—4. With Aorsemen, 
a horse bores, when he carries his nose to the ground.—5. 
In a transitive or intranstice sense, to pierce the earth 
with scooping irons, which, when drawn out, bring with 
them samples of the different stratums, through which 
red f pass. This is a method of discovering veins of ore 
and coal without opening a mine. 

BORE, x. 1. The hole made by boring ; the cavity or hollow 
of a gun, or other fire-arm ; the caliber. 2. Any instrument 
for making holes by boring or turning, as an auger, gimblet 
or wimble. 3. Any thing tedious is called a bore. 

BORE, n. A tide swelling above another tide. 

BORE, pret. of bear. See Bear. 

BORE. -COLE, x. A species of cabbage. 

BORE-AL, a. [L. a Northern ; pertaining to the 
north or the north wind. e. 

BO/RE-AS, wn. [L.] The northern wind ; a cold, northerly 


wind. 

BORED, pp. Perforated by an auger or other turning instru- 
ment ; made hollow. 

BO-REFY, nr. [Fr.] A certain dance. 

BOR’/ER, n. 1. One who bores ; also, an instrument to make 
holes with by turning. 2. Terebeila, the piercer, a genus 
of sea worms, that ere wood. 

BORN, pp. of bear. Brought forth, as an animal.—To be 


burn, 18 to be produced, or brought into life. 
BORNE, pp. bear. Carried ; conveyed ; supported ; de- 
frayed. 


BORNE, x. The more correct orthography of bourn, a limit 
or boundary. See Bourn. 
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BO/RON, x. The combustible base of boracic acid. 

BOROUGH, (bur'ro) n. [Goth. bairgs ; Sax. burg, burk 
Fr. bourg.'] Originally, a fortified city or town. "At pres 
ent, the name is given, appropriately, to such towns and 
Villages as send representatives or burgesses to parlia- 


ment. 
BOR'OUGH, (bur'ro) ». (Sax. borhoe.] In Sazon times, a 
main pledge, or assuciation of men, who were sureties or 
free pledges to the may: for the good behavior of cach 
other.—In Connecticut, this word, borough, is used for a 
town, or &@ part of a town, or a village, incorporated with 
Certain privileges.—In Scotland, a borough tw a body cor- 
porate, consisting of the inhabitants of a certain district. 
Borough English is a customary descent of Jands and tene- 
ments to the youngest son, instead of the eldest. 
Borougk-head, the same as head-berough, the chief of a bor 


ough. 
BOR'OUGH-ROLD-ER, ». A head-borough ; a borsholder. 
BOR'OUGH-MAS-TER, n. The mayor, governor or bailiff 
ofa borough. Ash. 
BOR-RACH'IO, n. The caoutchouc, India rubber, or elastie 
aon See CaoutcHovuc. 
: OR'REL, a. Rustic, rude. Spenser. 
OR’REL-ISTS, 2. In church history, a sect of Christians in 
Holland, so called from Sorrel. 
BORROW, v. t. (Sax. borgian. 
by request and consent, with a view to use the thing 
taken for a time, and return it. 2. To take from another 
for one’s own use ; to copy or select from the writings o 
another author. 3. To take or adopt for one’s own use, 
sentiments, principles, doctrines and the like. 4. To take 
for use something that belongs to another ; to assume, 
copy or imitate. 
BOR'ROW, xz. A borrowing ; the act of borrowing. 
OR'ROWED, pp. Taken by consent of another, to be re- 
turned, or its equivalent, in kind ; copied ; assumed. 
BOR'ROW-ER, zn. 1. One who borrows. 2. One who takes 
what belongs to another to use as one’s own. 
BOR'ROW-ING, ppr. Taking by consent to use and return, 
or to return its equivalent ; taking what belongs to an- 
other to use as one’s own ; copying ; assuming ; imitat- 


ng. 
BOR'ROW-ING, x. The act of borrowing. 
BORSYHOLD-ER, n. [a contraction of burh’s ealdor ] The 

head or chief of a tithing or burg of ten men; the head 


1. To take from another 


borough. 

BOS, n [t-] In zwology, the technical name of a genus of 
quadrupeds. 

BOS€'AGE, a. [Fr. boscage, now bocage.) 1. Wood ; un- 
der-wood ; a thicket.—2. In old laws, food or sustenance 
for cattle, which is yielded by bushes and trees. J. With 

ainters, a landscape, representing thickets of wood. 

pos €HAS, n. The common wild duck. 

BOSH, n. Outline ; figure. Todd. 

BUSK/ET, BOS'QUET, or BUSK'ET, n. [It. boschetto.) In 
gardening, @ grove ; a8 compartment formed by branches 
of trees. 

BOSK'Y, a. Woody ; covered with thickets. 

* BOSOM, n. (Sax. bosm, bosum.] 1. The breast of a hu- 
man being, and the parts adjacent. 2. The folds or cover- 
ing of clothes about the breast. 3. Embrace, as with the 
arms ; inclosure ; compass. 4. The breast, as inclusing 
the heart ; or the interior of the breast, considered as the 
seat of the passions. 5. The breast, or its interior, con- 
sidered as a close place, the receptucle of secrets. 6. Any 
inclosed place ; the interior. 7. The tender affections ; 
kindness ; favor. &. The arms, or embrace of the anne. 
9. Inclination ; desire. [.Vot used.}—Bosom, in composs- 
tion, implies intimacy, affection and confidence ; as, @ 
hosom-friend,. 

BO'SOM, v.t. 1. To inclose in the bosom ; to keep with 
care. 2. To conceal ; to hide from view. 

Bey SOMED, pp. Inclosed in the breast ; concealed. 

BO'SON, a. A boatswain ; a popular, but corrupt pronuncia- 


tion. 

BOS-PC'RI-AN, a. Pertaining to a bosporus, a strait or nar- 
row sea between two seas, or a sea and a lake. 

BOS'PO-RUS, 7. (Gr. ous and too0s.] A narrow sea or a 
trait, between two seas, or between a sea and a Inke, so 
called, it is supposed, as being an ox-passage, a strait over 
which an ox in1y swim. The term has been particularly 
applied to the strait between the Propontis and the Eux- 
ine. 

BOSS, 7. [Fr. busse.; 1. A stud or snob; a protuberant 
ornament, of silver, ivory, or other material, used on 
bridles, harness, &c. 2. A protuberant part; a promi 
nence. 3. A round or swelling body of any kind. 4. A 
water conduit, in form of a tun-dellied figure. 

BORS'AGE, n. [Fr.] J. A stone ina building which has a 
projecture. 2. Rustic work, consisting of stones which 
advance beyond the naked or level of the building. 

BOSSED, pp. Studded ; ornamented with bosses. 

BOSSI VE, a. Crooked , deformed. Osborne. 

BOSS'Y. a. Containing a boas ; ornamented with bosses. 
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BOE TRY-CHITE n {Se Boorpoxos ] A gem in the form 
of a lock of hair. Ash. 

BOS'VEL, 2. A plant, a species of erowfoot 

BOT. See Bots. a oe , 

{ BO-TAN te, a. One who is skilled in botany. ; 

BO-TAN‘E, a. Pertaining to botany; relating to 

BO-TAN!I-CAL, plants in general; also, containing 

lants. 

BO-TAN'LEAJ rLY, adv. According to the system of bot- 
any. 

BOL A-NIST, n. One skilled in botany ; one versed in the 
knowledge of plants or vegetables. 

BOT'A-NTZE, c. i. To seek for plants ; to investigate the 
vegetable kingdom ; to study plants. Miebuhr, Trans. 
BOT-A-NOL'U-GY, a. (Gr. @oravn and Aoyos.] A dis- 

course upon plants. 

BOT-A-NOMIAN-CY, n. [Gr. Borayy and payrsta.}] An an- 
cient species of divination by means of planta. 

BOT'A-NY, n. (Gr. Boravn. } That branch of natural histo- 
ry which treats of Mi aber tae 

BO-TAR'GO, nr. (Sp.] A relishing sort of food, made of the 
roes of the mullet. : 

BOTCH, x. Oe bozza.) 1, A swelling on the skin; a large 
ulcerous affection. 2. A patch, or the part of a garment 

atched or mended inaclumsy manner ; ill-tinished work 
in mending. 3. ‘That which resembles a botch; a part 
added clumsily ; adventitious or il-applied words. 

BOTCH, of. 1. To mend or patch in a clumsy manner, as 
agarinent. Hudihbras, 2. To put together unsuitably, or 
unskilfully ; to make use of unsuitable pieces. 3. To 
mark with botches. 

BOTCHED, pp. Patched clumsily ; mended unskilfully ; 
marked with botches. 

BOTCH'ER, 2. A cluinsy workman at mending ; a mender 
of old clothes, whether a tailor or cobbler. 
BOTCHVER-LY, a. Clumsy ; patched. 

[r ITCH'ER-Y, a. A cluinsy addition ; patch-work. 
OTCH'Y, a. Marked with botches ; full of botches. 

BUTE, n. (The old orthography of boot, but retained in Jaw, 
in composition. See Boot.} }. In la:c, compensation ; 
amends ; satisfaction ; as, man-bote, a compensation fora 
man slain. 2. A privilege or allowance of necessaries, 
used in composition a3 equivalent to the French estorers 
supplies, necessaries ; 28, house-bote, a sutiiciency of wood 
to repair a house, or for fuel. 

BOTE/LESS, a. In vain. Sce Bootiess. 

BO-TET’TO, «2. A small, thick fish of Mexico. 

BOTH, a. (Sax. butu, butiru, or batira.) Two, considered 
as distin:t from others, or by themse|ves ; the one and the 
other. This word is often placed before the nouns with 
which it is connected ; as, He understanda how to man- 
age both public and private concerns. Guth, Quintilian 
p 4. It woften wu as a substitute for nouns ; as, And 
Abraham took sheep and oxen, and gave them to Abime- 
lech ; and Juth of them ma @ covenant. Gen. xxi. 
Both often represents two members of a sentence ; as, Ee 
wil! not bear the loss of his rank, because he can bear the 
loss of his estate ; but he will bear both, because he is pre- 
pared for both. Bolingbroke on F.nle. Both often pertains 
to adjectives or attributes, and in this case generally pre- 
eedes them in construction ; as, He endeavored to render 
ranieriiad both disadvantageous and infamous. Mickle’s 

sUsule. 

BQTH'ER. The voalgar pronunciation of pother. See 
PoTHER. 

BOTIPNI€, or BOTIUNI-AN, a. Pertaining to Bothnia, a 

rovince of Sweden, and to a gulf of the Baltic sea. 

BO-TO'TOR, nv. A bird of the parrot kind. 

BOTRY-OID, a. (Gr. Borovs and eccos.] Having the 

BO-TRY-OI'DAL, form of a bunch of grapes; like 
grapes. 

BO TRY-O-LITE, #. GE. Borpus and :00s.] Literally, 
grape-stone 5a minemil. 

BOTS, n. Generally used in the plural. A species of amall 
worms found in the intestines of horses. 

BOT TLE, 7. [Fr. doutcille.| 1. A hollow veasel of glass, 
wood, leather or other material, with a narrow month, 
for holding and carrying liquors. 2. The contents of a 
bottle ; as much as a bottle contains. 3. A quantity of 
hay ina bundle ; a bundle of hay. 

BOT TLE, e. t. To put into bottles, 

BoT TILE-ALEF, n. ottled ale. Shak, 

BOT'TLE-€0M PAN ION, or BOT'ITLE-FRIEND, n. A 
friend or compunion in drinking. 

BOT TLED, pp. |. Put into bottles ; inclosed in bottles. 2. 
Having ge eat belly. Shak. 

BOT’TLE-FLOW-ER. 2. A plant, the cyanne. 

BOT TLE-NOSED @ Having an extraordinary large nose. 
Hersey. 

aps TLE-SCREW, x. .s screw to draw corks out of bot- 
tles. 

BOTTLING, ppr. Putting into bottles. 

ROT 'TLING, » The act of putting into bottles and corking. 
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BOTTTOM, n. (Sax. botm.] 1. The lowest part of any 
thing. 3. The ground under any body of water. 3. The 
soundation or ground-work of any thing, as of an edifice - 
the hase. 4. A low ground a dale; a valley ; applied, 
in the U. States, to the plat ‘ands adjoining nvers, Gc It 
te ww used nm some parts of England. Mitford. 5 The 
deepest part; that which is most remote from the view 
6. Bound; limit. 7. ‘Che utmost extent or depth of cavi- 
ty, or of intellect, whether deep or shallow. 8. The foun- 
dation, considered as the cause, spring or origin ; the firsg 
moving cause. 9. A ship or vessel. 10. A ball of thread. 

W.. boteem.] 1). The bottom of a lane or alley is the 
owest end. 12. The bottom af beer, or other liquor, is the 
grounds or dregs.—13. In the language of yockeys, stami- 
na, native strength. 

BOT'TOM, v. t. 1. To found or build upon ; to fix upon as 
Q support 2. To turnish with a seat or bottom. 3. To 
wind round something, a8 in making a ball of thread. 

BOT’POM, ci. To rest upon, as its ultimate support. 

BOT'TOM-LANDS. Sce Botrom, Nv. 4. 

BOT’TOMED, pp. Furnished with a bottom; having @ 
bottom. Often used in eompusition ; as, a flat-buttumed 
bout. 

BOT"FOM-ING, ppr. Founding ; building upon ; farnishing 
with a bottom. 

BOT’TOM-LESS, a, Withont a bottom ; fathomless. 

BOTITOM-RY, n. The act of borrowing money, and pledg- 
ing the keel, or bottom of the ship, that is, the ship itself, 
as security. 

BO'TPTO-NY, n. In heralary, a cross bottony terminates af 
ench end in three buds, knots or buttons. 

BOUCHE. See Bovog. 

BOU-CHET!, n. [Fr.] A sort of pear. 

BOUD, n. An insect that breeds in malt or other grain ; cal? 
ed also a rreeril. Dict. 

i (booj) v. i. (Fr. bouge.] To swell out. [Little 
used. 

t BOUGE, n. Provisions. Jonson. 

BOUGH, (bou) 2 [Sax. bog, bok, or boghk.] The branch of a 
tree. 

BOUGHT, (bawt) pret. and pp. of buy. See Buy. 

BOUGHT, (bawt) n. [D. bogt. See Bront.) 1. A twist; a 
link ; a knot; a flexure, or bend. .Wilton. 2. The part 
ofa sling that contains the stone. 

BOUGHT'Y, <baw'te) a. Bending. Skerwmood. 

BOU-GIF!, (boo-jé/) n. (Fr.j In surgery, a tong, stender in- 
strument, that is introduced through the urethra into the 
bladder, to remove obstructions. 

BOUTL'LON, (bool'yon) rn. [Fr.} Broth ; soup. 

BOUKE, or BOWKE, v.t. To nauseate so as to be ready to 
vomit and to betch. Sumctimes pronounced beke. Grose 
Croven dialect. 

ROUL'DER-WALL, n. [rather borwlder-wall. See Bow1- 
per.] A waif ouilt of round flints or pebbles laid in & 
strong mortar. 

BOU-LET', a. [Fr. boule.] In the manege, x horse ts se 
called, when the fetlock or pastern joint bends forward, 
and out of its natural position. 

BOU'LI-MY. See Bucimy. 

ROULT, an incorrect orthography. See Bort. 

BOUL/TIN, ne (Sp. bulte.] In architecture, a molding, the 
convexity of which is just one fourth ofa circle. 

BOUNCER, v.¢. [D. boazen.] 1. To leap or spring ; to fly or 
rush out suddenly. 2. Tospring or leapagainst any thing, 
so as to rebound ; to beat or thump by aspring. 3%. To 
beat hard, or thump, so as to make a sudden noise. 4. To 
boast or bully ; used in faiiliar specch. 5. To be bold or 
strong. 

BOUNCE, n. 1. A heavy blow, thrust or thump with a large, 
solid body. 2 A loud, heavy sound, as by an explosion, 
3. A boast .threst; in low language. 4. A fish ; a spe 
cies of xqua.a or ahark. 

BOUNICER, nA boaster ; a bully. 

BOUNCING, ppr. Leaping ; bounding with violence, asa 
heavy body ; springing out ; thumping with a Jond noise ; 
boasting ; moving with force, as a heavy, bounding body. 

BOUNCING, a. Stout; strong ; large and heavy ; @ cus- 
fomary sense in the United States: as, a bouncing lasa. 

BOUN‘CING-LY, adr. Boastingly. 

BOUND, n. [Norm. bonne, heune.}] 1. A limit; the Hine 
which om ene the whole of any given object or 
space. 2. A limit by which any excursion is restrained ; 

¢ limit of indulgence or desire. 3. fas bomdir.} A leap, 
a spring ; a jump; a rebound.—4. In dancing, a spring 
from one foot to the other. 

BOUND, r. ¢. 1. To limit ; to terminate ; to restrain or con- 
fine. 2. To make to bound. 

BOUND, o. t. [Fr. bondir.] To leap; to jump ; to spring, 
to move forward by leaps ; to rebound. 

BOUND, pret. and pp. of bind. U. Asa participle, made fast 
by a band, or by chains or fetters , obliged by moral ties , 
confined ; restrained. 2. Asa partie:ple, or, perhaps, more 
properly an adj., destined ; tending ; going, or intending 
to go.— Bound in used in composition, as in tce-bound, 
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wind-bound, when a ship is confined or prevented from 

sailing by ice or by contrary winds. 

BOUND’A-RY, #. A limit ; a bound ; a visible mark desig- 
nating a limit. 

BOUND-BAI-LIPFP, 2. An officer appointed by a sheriff to 
execute process. Blackstone. 

BOUND'ED, pp. Limited ; confined ; restrained. 

BOUNDIEN, pp. of bind. See Binp, and pp. Bourn. 

BOUNDEN-LY, ade. In a dutiful manner. 

JUNDIER, x. One that limits ; a boundary. 
BOUNDING, ppr. Limiting ; confining ; restraining ; leap- 
ing } Springing i rebounding ; ree ay Shida leaps. 
BOUNDING-STONE, oc BOUND-STUNE, 2. A stone to 

play with. Dryden. 

BOUND-LESS, a. Unlimited ; unconfined ; immeasurable ; 
illimitable. 
BOUND LESS-NESS, nz. The quality of being without lim- 


its. 

BOUN‘TE-OUR, a. Liberal in charity ; disposed to give 
freely ; generous; munificent ; beneficent ; free in be- 
stowing gifts. 

Sere adv. Liberally ; generously ; largely ; 
reely. 

BOU N'TE-OUS-NESS, n. Liberality in bestowing gifts or 
favors ; munificence ; kindness. 

BOUNTI-FUL, a. Free to give ; liberal in bestowing gifts 
and favors ; munificent ; generous. 

BOUN'TI-FUL-LY, adv. Liberally ; largely ; in a bountiful 


manner. 

BOU N'TI-PUL-NESS, x. The quality of being bountiful ; 
liberality in the bestowment of gifts and favors. 
BOUN'TI-HEDE, or t BOUN‘TI-HEAD, «. Goodness. 

bounrry, n. (Fr. bonté.} 1. Liberality in bestowing gifts 
and favors ; generosity ; munificence. 2. A premium of. 
fered or given, to induce men to enlist intu the public ser- 
vice, or to encourage aay branch of industry. 

BOU-QUET, (boo-ka!) n. [Fr.] A nosegay ; a bunch of 
flowers. 

t BOURD, x2. A jest. Spenser. 

t BOURDER, n. A jester. 

BOUR-GEOIS|, (bur-jois') s. [Fr.] A small kind of printing 
t , in size between long primer and brevier. 

BOUR'GEON, (burjun) v. 2. Ire. sed Septet | To sprout ; 
to put forth buds ; to shoot forth as a branch. 

* BOURN, rather BORNE, a. (Fr. berne.] L A bound; a 
limit. 9. A brook ; a torrent ; a rivulet ; (obs. 

BOUR/NON-ITE, n. Antimonia sulphuret of lead. 

BOURSE,. See Bunss. 

BOUSE, or BOOZE, (booz) v. i. [Arm. beuzi.] To drink 
freely ; to tope ; to guzzie. [4 vulgar word.) Spenser. 

BOUS'Y, (boo'zy) a. Drumken ; intoxicated. [ Vulgar.) 


Dryden. 

BOUT, n. (Pr bowt.] A turn, as much of an action as is 
performed at one time ; a single part of an action carried 
on at successive intervals; essay , attempt. 

BOUT, x. [It. bewta, or becuta.] We use this word tauto- 
logically in the phrase, a drinking-bouwz. 

BOU-TADE’, x. Fre.) Properly, a start ; hence, a whim. 

x English. Swift. 

UTE FEO, vr. [Fr.] Anincendiary ; a make-bate. [Vo 
English. acon. 

¢ BOU'TI-SALE, n. A cheap sale ; or, according to others, 
a sale by a lighted match, during the burning of which a 
man may bid. 

BOVATE, a. [tn law L. berate.] An ox-gate, or as much 
land as an ox can plow in a year. 

BOVEY-€GOAL, nr. Brown lignite, an inflammable fossil. 

BO VINE, a. [Low L. ducinus.] Pertaining to oxen and 
cows, or the quadrupeds of the genus hus. 

BOW, v.t. (Sax. bugaun, bygan.} 1. To dend; to inflect. 
2. To bend the body in token of respect or civility. 3. To 
bend or incline towards, in condescension. 4. To de- 

3 to crush ; to subdue. 

W, v2. 1. To bend; to curve; to be inflected ; to 
bend, in token of reverence, respect, or civility ; often 
with down. 2. To stoup; to fall upon the knees. 3. To 
sink under pressure. 

BOW, sx. An inclination of the head, or a bending of the 
Body, in token of reverence, respect, civility, or submis- 
sion. 

ROW, x. 1. An instrament of war and hunting, made of 
wood, or other elastic matter, with a string fastened to 
each end, to throw arrows. 2. Any thing bent, or in form 
of a carve; the rainbow; the doubling of a string in a 
knot ; the part of a yoke which embraces the neck ; &c. 
3. A small machine, formed with astick and hairs, which, 
being drawn over the strings of an instrument of music, 
causes it to sound. 4. A beam of wood or brags, with 
three long screws, that direct a lathe of wood or steel to 
any areb. 5. An instrument for taking the sun’s altitude 
atsea. 6. An instrament in use among smiths for tuming 
a drill ; with turners, for turning wood ; with hatters, for 
breaking far and wool. 7. Bédws of a saddle are the two 


pieces of wood laid archwise to receive the upper part of a 
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horse’s back, to give the saddle iw due form, and to keep 
tight. &. Bow ofa ship is the rounding part of her side 
forward, beginning where the planks arch inwards, and 
tenbinating where they close. 

BOW'-BEAR-ER, a. Au under officer of the forest, whose 
duty is to inform of trespasses. 

BOW'-BENT, a. Crooked. JVilton. 

BOW :-DYE, x. A kind of scarlet color. 

BOW'-GRACE, zn. In sea lanvuage, a frame or composition 
of junk, iaid out at the sides, stem, or bows of ships, to 
secure them from injury by ice. 

BOW'-HAND, xn. The hand that draws a bow. 

BOW'-LEG, n. A leg crooked as a bow. Bp. Taylor. 

BOW'-LEGGED, a. Having crooked legs 

BOW'MAN, x. A man who uses a bow ; an archer. 

BOW'/MAN, x». The man who rows the foremost oar ina 


boat. 

BOW NET, x. An engine for catching lobsters and craw- 
fish, called also bow-rrhecl. 

et ECE, x. A piece of ordnance carried at the bow 
of a ship. 

BOW!-SHOT, x2. The space which an arrow may pass when 
shot from a bow. 

BOW!-STRING, an. The string of a bow. 

BOW-WIN-DOW. See Bav-winpow. 

t BOW'A-BLE, a. Of a flexible disposition, 

BOWED, pp. Bent; crushed ; subdued. 


BOWED, pp. Bent; like a bow. 

BOW'ELS, a. plu. (G. bauch; Fr. boyau.] 1. The intes- 
tines of an animal ; the entrails, especially of man. The 
heart. 2. Tlie interior part of any thing. 3. The seat of 


pity or kindness ; hence, tenderness, compassion; «@ 
Scriptural sense.—Bowel, in the singular, is sometimes 
used for gut. 

BOW'EL, v. t. To take ont the bowels; to eviscerate ; to 

netrate the bowels. 4sh. 

BOW'EL-LESS, a. Without tenderness or pity. 

BOW'ER, 2. An anchor carried at the bow of a ship. 

BOW’'ER, a. [Sax. bur.] 1. Ashelter or covered place ina 
garden, made with boughs of trees bent and twined to- 
gether. 2. A bed chamber; any room in a house except 
the hall. 3. A country seat; a cottage. Shenstune. 4. A 
shadv recess ; a plantation for shade. 

BOW'ER, o. t. To embower ; to inclose. Shak. 

BOW'ER, v. t. To lodge. Spenser. 

BOW’'ERS, or BOWRS, a. Muscles that bend the joints 

enser. 

BOW'ER-Y, a. Covering ; shading, as a bower ; also, con- 
taining bowers. Thomson. 

BOWET. n. A young hawk. Jsk. 

BOWGE, vc. i. To swell out. See Boucsr. 


BOWGE, c. t. To perforate. Ainsirorth. 

BOWI!ING, ppr. Bending ; stooping ; making a bow. 

BOW'ING-LY, adc. In a bending manner. 

BOWTI,, (bile) a. (Sax. bella.) 1. A concave vessel to hold 
Jiquors, rather wide than deep. 2. The hollow part of 
any thing ; as the bowl of aspoon. 3. A basin ; a foun- 
tain. 

* BOWL, n. [D. dol; Fr. boule.) A ball of wood, used for 
ps yon a level plat of ground. 

*ROWL, ov. t. To play with bowls, or at bowling. 

* BOWL, 7. t. ‘To roll as a bowl; also, to pelt with ary 
thing rolled, Shak. 

BOW L'DER, #. A small stone, of a roundish form, and of 
no determinate size, found on the sea shore, and on the 
banks or in the channels of rivers, &c., worn smooth or 
rounded by the action of water; a pebble. 

BOW LIDER-STONEL See BowLpeR. | 

BOWL/DER-WALL, ». A wall constructed of pebbles or 
bowlders, 

* BOWLER, x. One who plays at bowls. 

BOW'LINE, 7. [Sp. and Port. é0/ixa.] A rope fastened 
near the middle of the leech or perpendicular edge of the 
square sails. 

* BOWLIING, ppr. Playing at bowls. 

* BOWIAING, n. The act of throwing bowls. Burton. 

* BOW LAING-GREEN, n._ 1. A level piece of ground kept 
smooth for bowling. 2. In gardening, o parterre in a 
grove, laid with fine turf, with compartments of divers 
figures, with dwarf trees and other decorations. 

* BOWL/ING-GROUND, n. The same as bowling-green. 

BOW'SE, v.t. In seamen’s language, to pull or haul. 

BOW'SPRIT, n. A large boom or spar, which projects over 
the stem ofa ship or other vessel, to carry sal! forward. 

t BOWS“'EN, c. t. To drink ; to drench. 

BOW'YER, 2. An archer ; one who uses a bow ; one who 
makes hows. [Little used.] 

BOX, n. [Sax. bor.) 1. A coffer or chest, either of wood 
or metal. 2. The quantity that a box contains. 3. A 
certain seat ina play-house, or in any public room. 4 
The case which contains the mariner’s compass. 5. A 
money chest. 6. A tree or shrub, constituting the genus 
buzus. 7. A blow on the head with the hand, or on the 
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ear with the open hand. 8. A cylindrical hollow iron 
used in wheels, in which the axJe-tree runs. Also, a hol- 
low tube in a pump, closed witha valve. 

BOX, v. i. To fight with the fist ; to combat with the hand 
or fist. 

BOX, 0. t. 1. To inclose in a box; also, to furnish with 
bores. 2. To strike with the hand or tist, especially the 
ear or side of the head. 3. To rehearse the several points 
of the compass in their proper order. 4. To make a hole 
or cut in a tree, to procure the sap. 5. [Sp. bezar.}) To 
sai) round. ; 

BOXED, pp. Inclosed in a box; struck on the head with 
the fist or hand ; furnished with a box or hollow iron, as 
a wheel. 

BOX'EN, (boks‘sn) a. Made of box-wood , resembling box. 

BOX ER, » One who fights with his fist. 

BOX -HAUL, v. t. To veer a ship in a particular manner, 
when it is impracticable to tack. 

BOX'ING, ppr. Inclosing in a box ; striking with the fist , 
furnishing with a box. 

BOXING, x The act of fighting with the fist ; a combat 
with the fist. 

BOX!-THORN, n. A plant, the lyciam. 

BOY, n. [Pers. bach ; W. baggen.] A male child ; in gene- 
ral, applied to males under ten or twelve years of age ; a 
lad, Sometimes it is used in contempt for a young man. 

BOY, 2 t. To treat asa boy, or rather, to act as a boy. 

BOY/AR, ». A Russian nobleman. See Bouanr. 

BOY'AU, (boy’o) n. [Fr.] In fortification, a ditch covered 
with a parapet. 

+ BOY'-BLIND, a. Blind as a boy ; undiscerning. 

BOY'ER, 2. A Flemish stoo , with a castle at each end. 

BOY ‘HOOD, n. The state of a boy, or of immature age. 

BOY'ISH, a. Belonging to a boy ; childish ; trifling ; re- 
sembling a boy in manner or opinions ; puerile. 

BOY'ISH-LY, ado. Childishly ; iu a trifling manner. 

BOY'ISHI-NESS, rn. Childishness ; the manners or beha- 
vior of a boy. 

BOY'ISM, a. 1. Childishness ; puerility. Dryden. 2. The 
state of a boy. 

BOYS-PLAY, x. Childish amusement ; any thing trifling. 

BO-YO'NA, n. A large serpent of America. 

BP. An abbreviation of b:shep. 

BRA-BANT'INE, a. Pertaining to Brabant. 

t BRAB'BLE, a. [D. brabbelen.} A broil ; a clamorous con- 
test ; a wrangle. Shak. 

BRAB'BLE, v. i. To clamor ; to contest noisily. 
BRAB/BLER, n. A clamorous, quasrelsome, nvisy fellow ; 
a wrangler. Shak. 
BRAB'/BLING, ppr. Clamoring ; wrangling. 
RACE, n. (Fr. bras.) 1. In architecture, a piece of thinber, 
framed in with bevel joints, to keep the building from 
swerving either way. 2. That which ho.ds any thing 
tight ; a cincture or bandage. 3. A puir; a couple; as,a 
brace of ducks. —4. [n music, a double curve at the bewin- 
ning ofa stave. 5. A thick strap, which supports a car- 
riage on wheels. 6. A crvoked line in printing, cunnect- 
ing two or more words or lines ; thus, lee 
rine language, a rope reeved through a block at the end 
of a yard. 8. Brace, or brasse, is a ioreign measure an- 
swering to uur fathom. 9. Harness ; warlike preparm- 
ton. 10. Tension; tightness. I!. Praces, plu. Sus- 
cabo the straps that sustain pantaloons, &c. 12. The 
aces of a drum are the curds on the sides of it, fur 
tightening the heads and anares. 

BRACE, v.t. 1. To draw tight ; to tighten ; to bind, or the 
close ; to e tight and firm. 2. To mnoke tense ; to 
atrainup. 3. To furnish with braces. 4. Tu strengthen ; 
to increase tension. 5. In marine language, to bring Ue 

ards to either side. 

BRACED, pp. Furnished with braces; drawn close and 
dey made tense. 

* BRACE LET, n. [Fr. brasselet and bracelet.) 1. An aor- 
nament for the wrist. 2. A piece of defensive annor for 
the arm. 

BRACER, n. 1. That which braces, binds, or makes firm ; 
a band or oandnge ; also, armor for the arm. 2 An as- 
tringenc medicine. 

BRACH, n. [Fr. braque.] A bitch of the hound kind. 

sahil a. [L. brachium.] Belonging to the arm. 

voper. 

BRACHTATE, a. In botany, having branches in pairs, de 
cussated, all nearly horizontal, and each pair at right an- 
gies with the next. 

sa or ga , or BRAM’IN, n. A philosopher or priest of 

ndia. 

Peeper tags tiled n. A ge in short hand. Gayton. 
RA-€ 'RA-PHY, n. (Gr. us and ypagn.] The 
art or practice of writing if abort hand : eee aky. 

BRA-€HYL/0-GY, x. (Gr. Boayus and Avyos.] In rhetoric, 
the expressing of any thing in the most concise manner. 

BRACK, n. [G. druch ] An opening caused by the parting 

part. 


7. In ma- 
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BRA€K’‘EN,s. Fern. See Buaxs 

BRA€K’ET, n. (Fr. brayuer.] 1. Among workers in tim- 
bor, an angular wooden stay, in form of the knee bent, tc 
support shelves, scaffolds, and the like. 2. The cheek of 
a mortar carriage, made of strong plank.—3. In printixg, 
hooks ; thus, [ ]. 

BRACK/ISH, a. fb. brak.] Salt, or salt in a moderate de- 
gree ; it is applied to any water partially saturated with 


salt. 

BRA€K/ISH-NESS, x. The quality of being brackish ; salt- 
ness in a small degree. Cheyne. 

t BRACKIY, a. Brackish. 

BRAC€'TE-A, or BRAC-TE, x. [L.] In botany, a floral leaf, 
one of the seven fulcrums or props of plants. 

BRAC'TE-ATE, a. Furnished with bractes. 

BRA€'TED, a. Furnished with bractes. .Vartyn. 

BRA€’TE-OLE, n. A little bracte. De Candolle. 

BR A€’TE-O-LATE, a. Furnished with bracteoles. 

BRAD, in Sax., is broad, and occurs in names ; as in Brad- 

ord, broudford. 

BRAD, x. (Ann. broud.) A kind of nail, without a broad 
head, used in floors and other work. 

BRAD-Y-PUS, n. The sloth, which see. 

BRAG, v. i. [W. bragiai.] To boast ; to display one’s ae. 
tions, merits, or advantages ostentatiously ; to tell boast- 
ful stories. [4 low word. 

BRAG, x2. A boast, or boasting ; ostentatious verbal display 
of one’s deeds, or advantages ; the thing boasted. 

BRAG, n. A game at cards. Chesterfield. 

BRAG-GA-DO'WCIO, n. A puffing, boasting fellow. 

t BRAGG ARD-ISE, nx. Gloriation ; a bragging. 

BRAG'GARD-ISM, 2. Boastfulness ; vain ostentation 

BRAG‘GART, n. A boaster ; a vain felow. Shak. 

BRAG‘GART, a. Boastful ; vainly ostentatious. 

BRAG/GER, 2. One who brogs ; a boaster. 

BRAGGET, nr. Nae bragawd.] A liquor made by ferment 
ing the wort of ale and mead. 

BRAGIGING, ppr. Boasting. 

BRAG-GING-LY, adv. Boastingly. 

BRAG'LESS, a. Without bragging or ostentation. Shak. 

Unusual.) 

t BRAG'LY, adr. Finely ; so as it may be bragged of. 

BRAH-MAN‘I€, a, Pertaining to the Brachmans. 

BRAID, v. t. (Sax. bredan.] 1. To weave or infold three 
or more strands to form one. 2. To reproach. [Obs.} See 
Urnrarp. 

BRAID, nx. 1. A string, cord, or other texture, formed by 
weaving together ditferent strands. 2. A start. Sackrille 

BRAID, a. Deceitful. Shak. 

BRA, x. (Fr. brayer.] 1. A piece of leather to bind up 
a hawk’s wing.—2. In navigation, brails are ropes passing 
through pulleys. 

BRAIL, wv. t. 7'o bratl up, is to haul up into the brails, or to 
truss up With the brails. 

BRAIN, 2. [Sax. bregan, bregen, bragen.) 1. That soft, 
whitish mass, or viscus, inclosed in the cranium or skull 
in which the nerves and spimal marrow terminate, and 
Which is supposed to be the seat of the intelligent princi- 
ple inman. 2. The understanding. Hale. 3. The affec- 
tions ; fancy ; imagination. [Cnusual.] Shak. 

BRAIN, c.t. 1. Tu dash out the brains. Pope. 
ceive ; tou understand. [Nut used.] Shak. 

BRAIN ISU, a. Hot-headed ; furious. Shak. 

BRAIN‘LESS, a. Without understanding ; silly ; thought- 
less 5 witless. Shak. 

BRAIN'PAN, 2. The skull which incloees the brain. 

BRAIN'SI€K, a. Disordered in the understanding ; giddy ; 
thoughtless. Shak. 

BRAINSI€K-LY, adv. Weakly ; with a disordered under- 
standing. Shak. 

BRAIN SIEK-NESS, n. Disorder of the understanding ; gid- 
diness ; indiscretion. 

BRAIT, xn. Among jewelers, a rough diamond. 

t BRAKE, pp. of break. See Break. 

BRAKE, n. [W. breey.] 1. Brake is a name given to fern, 
or rather to the female fern, a species of cryptoyamian 
plints. 2. A place overgrown with brake. 3. A thicket; 
a place overgrown With shrubs and brambles. 4. In We 
U/, States, a thicket of canes ; as, acane-+rake. Filicott. 

BRAKF, n. 1, Aninstrument to break flax or hemp. 2. 
The handle or lever by which a pump is worked. 3. A 
baker’s Kneading trough. 4. A sharp bit, or snaffle. 5, 
A machine for confining refractory horses, while the 
smith is shoeing thein. 6. That purt of the carriage of a 
movable battery or engine which enables ittoturn. 7. A 
large, heavy harrow for breaking clods after plowing 
called also a drag. 

BRA‘KY, a. Full of brakes ; rough ; thorny. 

BRAMIA, x. The lream, a fish. See Bazan. 

BRAM’A, BRUM’A, or BRAH’MA, n. The chief deity of 
the Indian nations, considered as the creator of all things 

BRAM'BLE, ». [Sax. brembel.} The raspberry-bush, o 
blackberry-bush ; a general name of the genus rudus, of 
which there are several species. 


2. To con- 
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BRAM'RLE-BUSH, x. The bramble, or a collection of 
brambles growing together 

BRAM BLED, a. Overgrown with brambles. 

BRAM BLE-NET, a. A hallier, or a net to catch birds. 

BRAM BLING, or BRAM'BLE, x. A bird, a species of fria- 
ritia, the mountain finch. 

BRAM‘BLY, a. Full of brambles. 

BRAMILN, or BRAHMIN, x. [See Baacowan.) A priest 
among the Hindoos and other nations of India. 

BRAM IN-ES8, or BRAM-IN-EE!, 2. The wile of a Bram- 


in. 

BRA-MIN‘L-€AL, a. Pertaining to the Bramins, or their 
doctrines and worship. 

BR AMUIN-ISM, n. ‘The religion of the Bramins. 

BRAN, rx. [W. bran.} The outer evat of wheat, rye, or oth- 
er farinacevus grain, separated from the flour by grinding 

BRAN‘-NEW, preperly BRANDI-NEW, a. Quite new, 

fire new ;} bright or shining. 

RANC@/ARD, xn. [Fr.] A horse litter. 
RANCH, a. (Fr. branche.] 1. The shoot of a tree or other 
plant; alimb; a bough shooting from the stem, or frum 
another branch or bough. 2. Any arm or extended part 
shooting or extended from the main body ofa thing. 3. 
Any member or part of a body or system ; a distinct ar- 
ticle ; a section or subdivision. 4. Any individud of a 
family descending in a collateral line; any descendant 
from a common parent or stock. 5. Branches of a bridie, 
two pieces of bent iron which bear the bit, the cross 
chains, and the curb. 6. A warrant or Colamitssion given 
toa pilot. Laws of Wass. 7. Avhandcelier. -ish. 

BRANCH, c.& t. To shoot or spread in branches ; to ram- 
ify, asa plant, or as horns. 2. To divide into separate 
parts or subdivisions, as a mountain, a stream, ora inoral 
subject ; to ramify. 3. To speak ditfusively ; to inake 
mnany distinctions or divisions in a discourse. 4. To have 
horns shooting out. 

BRANCH, v.t. 1. To divide as into branches ; to make 
subordinate divisions. 2. To adorn with needle-wourk, 
representing branches, flowers, or twigs. 

BRANCHED, pp. Divided or spread into branches ; separa- 
ted into subordinate parts ; adorned with branches ; fur- 
nished with branches. 

BRANCH ER,2. 1. One that ehoots forth branches. 2. A 
young hawk, when it begins to leave the nest and take to 
tbe branches. 

BRANCHIER-Y, x. The ramifications or ramified vessels 
dispersed through the pulpy part of fruit. 

BRANCIVI-NESS, nx. Fullness of branches. 

BRANCHING, ppr. Shooting in branches; dividing into 
several subordinate parts. 

BRANCHING, a. Furnished with branches ; shooting out 
branches. 

BRANE€H-I-OSTE-GOUS, a. [Gr. Bouyyia and oreyos.] 
Having gill-covers, or covered gills. 

BRANCH-LEAF, xn. A leaf growing on a branch. és 

BRANCH’LESS, a. Destitute of branches or shoots ; with- 
out oh valuable product ; barren; naked. 

BRANCH!'LET, n. A little branch ; a twig. 

BRANCH!-PE-DUNCLE, ». A peduncle springing from a 
branc . 

BRANCH!-PI-LOT, x. A pilot who has a branch, or public 
commission. Laws of Mass. 

BRANCH Y, a. Full of branches; havin, wide-spreading 
branchea. Pope. 

BRAND, x. (Sax. brund.] 1. A burning piece of wood ; or 
a stick or piece of w partly burnt. 2. A sword ; now 
obsalete, uniess in portry. Wilton, 3. A thunder-bolt. 
Granville. 4. A mark made by burning with a hot iron, 
as upon a criminal, or upon a cask ; a stigma, any note 
of infamy. Dryden. 

BRAND, c.t. 1. Toburn or impress a mark with a hot 
iron ; as, to brand a criminal, by way of punishment ; or, 
to brand a cask, or any thing else, for the purpose of fixing 
a mark upon it. 2. To fix a mark or character of infamy, 
in allusion to the branding of criminals ; to stigmatize as 
infamous. 

BRAND'ED, pp. Marked with a hot iron ; stigmatized. 

BRAND-GOOSE, x. A species of anas. 

BRANDING, ppr. Impressing a mark with a hot iron ; fix- 
ing a stigma or mark of reproach. 

BRAND -I-RON, or BRANDING-I-RON, an. An iron to 
brand with. 

BRANDISH, c. t. [Fr. brandir.] 1. To move or wave, as 
@ weapon; to raise and move in various directions; to 
shake or flourish. 2. To play with ; to flourish. 

BRAND ‘ISH, n. A flourish. &. Jonson. 
AND ISHED, pp. Raised and waved in the alr with a 
flourish. 

SRANDISH-ER, n. One who brandishes. 

BRAND ISH-ING, ppr. Raising and waving in the alr; 
floarishing. 

BRAN'‘DLE, v. 4. (Fr. brandiller.}] To shake. Cotgrave. 
RAND‘LING, n. A kind of worm. Walton. 
BRAND-NEW, «. Quite new ; bright as a brand of fire. 
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BRANDY, x. (D. branden.) An ardent spirit, distilled 


from wine. 

BRAN DY-WINE, n. Brandy. Wiseman. 

BRANGLE, x. (Fr. branler.] A wrangle; a squabble, a 
noisy Contest or dispute. Sry 

BRAN'GLE, v. i. ‘To wrangle ; to dispute contentioualy ; to 
squabble. Sicift. 

BRANGLE-MENT, n. Wrangle ; brangle. 

cgree ‘GLER, n. One who wishes to quarrel ; a wrangler. 

CTSEY. 

BRANGLING, n. A quarrel. Whitlock. 

BRANK, ar. 1. Buckwheat, a species of polygonum, 2. In 
some parts of bensland and Scotland, @ scolding-bridle, an 
instrument for correcting scolding women 

BRANK'URSINE, a, [brank,and L. ursus.) Bear's breech, 
OF acunthus, a genus of plants 

BRAN LIN, n. A species of fish of the salmon kind 


‘ BRAN NY, a. Having the appearance of bran ; consisting 


of bran. Wiveman. 

t BRANSLE, xn. A brawl, or dance. Spenser. 

BRANT, x. “RX species of aaas, or the goose kind ; called al: 
80 brent and brand-oose, Which see. 

BRANT, a. Steep. J'odd, 

BRAISEN, (bra'an) a. Made of brass. 

BRASH, a. 1. Hasty; impetuous; rash. Grose. 2. In 
some parts uf New England, used for brittle, as applied to 
timber. Pick, Koc. 

BRA‘SEER, (bra/zhur) n. 1. An artificer who works in brass. 
2. A pan for holding coats. 

BRA-¥IL', See Braztr. 

BRASS, x. (Sax. brev.] 1. An alloy of copper and zink, of 
a yellow color. 2. Impudence ; a brazen face. 

BRASS, nv. ‘The pale spotted perch. 

BRAS'SE-CA, a. [L.) Cabbage. Pope. 

BRAMSI-NESS, un. quiulity of brass; the appearance of 
brass. 

BRASSI-PAVED, a. Hard as brass. Spenser. 

BRASS -VIS-AGED, a. Impudent. 

BRASS'Y, a. 1. Pertaining to brase ; partaking of brass , 
hard as brass, having the color uf brass. 2. Impudent ; 
impudently bold. 

t BRAST, a. Burst. Spenser. 

BRAT, n. 1. A child, su called in contempt. 2 Offspring, 
progeny. 

BRAUL, x. Indian cloth with blue and white stripes. 

BRA-VA'DO, x. [Sp. bracata.) A boast, or brag ; an arro- 
gant menace, intended to intimidate. : 

BRAVE, a. [Fr. brave.] 1. Courageous; bold ; daring ; 
intrepid ; fearless of danger. 2. Gallant ; lofty ; graceful, 
having a noble inien. 3. Magnificent; grand. Denham. 
4, Excellent; noble; dignified ; but in modern usage it 
has nearly lost its application to things. 5. Gaudy; 
showy in dress. [obs.4 Spenser, 

BRAVE, xn. 1. Ahector; aman daring beyond discretion or 
decency. Dryden. 2. A duast; a chullenge~ a detiance. 
Shak. 

BRAVE, c. t. 1. To defy ; to challenge ; to encounter with 
courage and fortitude, or without being inoved ; to set at 
defiance. 2. To carry a boasting appearance of. Hacon. 

BRAN ED, pp. Defied ; set at defiance; met without dis- 

may, or being moved. 

BRAVELY, adr, Courageously ; gallantly ; splendidly ; in 
a brave manner; hervically. (n Spenser, finely ; gaudily. 

BRAVI/E-RY, 2. 1. Courage ; heroism ; undaunted gpirit ; 
intrepidity ; gallantry ; fearlessness of danger. 2. Splen- 
dor; = magnificence ; showy appearance. Spenser. 3. 
Show 3; ostentation; fine dress. Bucon. 4. Bravado ; 
buast. dney. 5. A showy person. Spenser. [In the last 
four senses, this rrord is nearly antiquated. | 

BRAV'ING, ppr. Setting at defiance ; challenging. 

* BRA'VO, n. (Tt. and Sp.) A daring villain; a bandit ; 
one who sets law at defiance ; an assussin or murderer. 
BRA-VG@’RA, ». A word of modern application, to such 

songs as require great vocal ability in the singer. 

BRAWL, v.t. (G. britilen.] 1. To quarre) noisily and in- 
decently. 2. To speak loud and indecently. 3 To roar 
as water; to make a noise. 

oe? v. (Non drive or ra away 
RAWL, a. (Norm. draul.] 1. Noise ; quarrel ; seurrility 
uproar. 2. Formerly, a kind of dance. Shak. : 

BRAWL/ER, x. A nowy fellow ; 8 wrangler. 

BRAWLIING, n. The act of quarreling. 

BRAWL'ING-LY, adr. In a quarrelsome manner. 

BRAWN, n. [L. aprugnus.} 1. The flesh of a boar, or the 
animal, 2. The fleshy, protuberant, muscular part of the 
body. 3. Bulk; muscular strength. 4. The ann, from 
its muscles or strength. 

hone e v.t. To render strong. Fuller. 

RAWN ED, a. Brawny ; strong. Spenser. 

BRAWN’'ER, a. A boar killed for the table. 

BRAWN'I-NES& n. The quality of being brawny, 

etal Sop ; hardiness. Locke. 

BRAWN’Y, a. Musculous ; fleshy ; bulky ; having large, 
strong muscies ; strong. Bryden. 
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AY, v.t. {Sax. bracan.| 1. To pound, beat, or grind 

anil " 2 te make 6 ee sound, 33 of an ass. 3. To 
make a barsh, disagreeable, grating sound. 

BRAY, 7x. 1. The harsh sound or roar of an ass; a harsh, 
grating sound. 2. phe ene ground. Fatwfaz. 
BRAY, 2. [W. ére.] A bank or mound of earth. 
RAY'ER, x. 1. One that brays like an ass, 2. An in- 
strument to temper ink in printing offices. 

BRAY‘LNG, ppr. Pounding or grinding small; roaring. 

BRAY'ING, n. Roar; noise ; clumour. Szath. 

BRAZE, v. t. (Fr. braser.] 1. ‘Tosoder with brass, 2, To 
harden to impudence ; to harden as with brass. 

BRA‘ZEN, (bra-zn) a. I. Madeof brass. 2. Pertaining to 
brass ; proceeding from brass. 3. lunpudent; having a 
front like brass.— Brazen age, or age of brass, in mytholo- 

, the age which succeeded the aiver age. 

BAN ZEN, v. i. To be impudent; to bully. 

BRA’ZEN-BROWED, a. Shameless ; impudent. Brown. 

BRA'ZEN-FACE, n. An impudent person; one remark- 
able for effrontery. Shak. 

BKA'ZEN-FACED, a. Linpudent ; bold to excess ; shame- 
less. Dryden. 

BRA‘ZEN-LY, ade. Ina bold, impudent manner. 

BRA‘ZEN-NESS, n. 1. Appearance like brass. 2. Impu- 
dence ; excess of assurance. 

BRA‘ZIER. Sce Baasizr. 

*BRA-ZIV, or * BRA-ZIL/-WOQOD, n. [Port. braza.] Bra- 
zil, or Brazil-wood, or braziletto, is a very heavy wood, of 
a red color, growing in Brazil, and other tropical coun- 


tries. 

BRAZ-IL-ET’TO, x. The same as Brazil- wood. 

BRA-ZIL‘IAN, a. Pertaining to Brazil. Barlow. 

BREACH, na. (Fr. breche.] 1. The act of breaking ; or state 
of being broken ; a rupture ; a break ; a gap; the space 
between the several parts of a solid body, parted by vio- 
lence. 2. The violation of a law ; the violation or non- 
fulfillment of a contract ; the non-performance of a moral 
duty. 3. Anopening inacoast. [Not usual. 
Fation between friends by means of enmity ; difference ; 
quarrel. 5. Infraction; injury ; invasion; as, a breach 
upon kingly power. 6. Bereavement, loss of a friend, 
and its consequent affiction. 7. A violation of the public 
pence, as by a riot, affray, or any tumult which is con- 
trary to law, and destructive to the public tranquillity, is 
called a breach of the peace. 

aoe vo. t. To make a breach, or opening. Life of Wel- 

ington, 

‘BREAD, (bred) n. (Sax. breod.} 1. A mass of dough, made 
by moistening and kneading the flour or meal of some 
species of grain, and baking it in an oven or pan. 2. Food 
in general. 3. Support of life in general ; inaintenance. 
BREAD, c. t. (Sax. bredan.) To spread. Ray. 
READ’-CIILP-PER, x. One who chips bread; a baker’s 
servant; an under butler. 

BREAD-CORN, 2. Cor of which bread is made. 

BREAD EN, (bred‘dn) a. Made of bread. [ Litt/eused.] 

BREAD LESS, a. Without bread , destitute of food. 

BREAD-ROOM, n. Ab apartment in a ship’s hold, where 
the bread is kept. 

BREADSTUFF, n. Bread-corn; meal; bread. [Used in 
the United States. 

BREAD‘-TREE, n. The bread-fruit-tree, or artocarpus, a 
tree which grows in the isles of the Pacitic ocean. 

BREADTH, (bredth) #. (Sax. bred and bred.] The measure 
or extent of any plain surface from side to side. 

BREADTH'LESS, a. Having no breadth. .Yure. 

* BREAK, v. ¢. pret. broke, (brake. Obs.] 5 pp. broke, or bro- 
ken. (Sax. bracan, brecan.| 1. To part or divide by force 
and violence, as a sulid substance ; to rend apart. 2. To 
burst or open by force. 3. To divide by piercing or pene- 
trating ; to burst forth. 4. To make breaches or gaps by 
battering, asin awall. 5. To destroy, crush, weaken, or 
impair, as the human body or constitution. 6. ‘Tosink ; to 
appall, or subdue ; as, to break the spirita. 7. To cruzh ; 
to shatter ; to dissipate the strength of, as of an army. 

To weaken, or impair, as the faculties. 9. ‘To tame ; to 
train to obedience ; to make tractable. 10. Tomake bank- 
rupt. 11. To discard, dismiss or cashier. Sicift. 12. To 
crack ; to part or divide, as the skin, to open, as an apos- 
teme. 13. To violate, as a contract or promise. 14, ‘To 
infringe or violate, as a law, or any moral obligation. 15. 
Tostop; to interrupt; to cause to cease. 16. ‘To inter- 
cept ; to check ; to lessen the force of. 17. To separate, 
topart, 18, Todissulve any union, sumetimes with c¢7. 
19. To canse to abandon; to refunn, or cause to reform. 
20. To open, a8 0 purpose ; to propound something new ; 
to make a first disclosure of opinions. 21. To frustrate ; 
®. Totake away. 23. Tostretch ; to strain ; 


4. Sepa- 


me 


fo break the back, to strain or dislocate the vertebers with 
too heavy a burden ; also, to disable one’s fortune.— 7'e 
break bulk, to begin to unload. Mar. Dict.—To break a 
de’r, tg cut it up at table.— To break faxt, to eat the first 
meal in the day, but used as a compound word.— 7 break 
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ground, to plow.—To break grouns, to dig; to open 
trenches.—7'o break the Acart, to afflict grievously.— Te 
break a jest, to utter a jest unexpectedly.— To break the 
neck, to dislocate the joints of Uie neck.—T'o orcak off 1 

To put a sudden stop to; to interrupt, to disconunue. 2 
To sever ; Ww divide.— To break up. {. To dissolve or put 
anendto. 2. ‘I'o open, or lay oper. 3. To plow ground 
the first time, or after lying loug unplowed. 4. Tu sepa- 
rate. 5. To disband.— Tv break upon the wheel, to stretch 
and break the bones by torture upon the wheel.— Tv breas 
wind, to give vent to wind from the body back ward. 

* BREAK, v.i. 1. To part; to separate ; to divide in two 
2. To burst. 3. To burst, by dashing against something 
4. Tovupen, as atumor. 5. To open, us the morning ; w 
show the first light ; to dawn. 6. To burst furth ; to utter 
orexcluim. 7. ‘l'o fuil in trade or other occupation ; to 
become bankrupt. &. To decline in health and strength ; 
to begin to lose the natural vigor. Swift. 9. Tu issue out 
with vehemence. Pope. 10. To make way with violence 
or suddenness ; to rush; often with a particle. 1). To 
come to an explanation. 12. To suffer an interruption of 
friendship ; to fall out. 13. To faint, flag or pant. 

To break away, todisengage itself from ; to rush from ; also, 
to dissolve itself or dissipate, as fog or clouds.— 7's break 
forth, w issue out.— 7 break from, to disengage from ; to 
depart abruptly, or with vehemence.— 7 breuk in, W en- 
ter by force; to euter unexpectedly ; to intrude.— Te 
break loosc, to get free by force ; to escape from coufine- 
ment by violence ; to shake off restraint.— 7 break uff, 
to part ; to divide ; also, to desist suddenly.— To break of 
from, to part from with violence.— Tv break owt. 1. Tu issue 
forth ; to discover itself by its effects, to arise or spring 
up. oy To appear in eruptions, as pustules. 3. To brow 
off restraint, and become dissolute.— 70 break up, to dis- 
solve itself and separate ; as, a company breaks up.— To 
break with, to part in enmity ; to cease to be friends. 

BREAK, rn. 1. A state of Belg open, or the act of separat- 
ing ; an opening made by force ; an open place. 2. A 
pause ; an interruption. 3. A line im writing or printing, 
Noting a suspension of the sense, or a stop in the sentence 

Da ship, the break of the deck is the part where it 
terminates, and the descent on to the next deck below 
eommences. 5. The first appearance of light in the morn 
ing ; the dawn ; as, the break of day.—6. In archuccture, 
@ Tecens. 

BREAK'A-BLE, a. Capable of being broken. 

BREAK'AGE, ». A breaking ; also, an allowance for things 
broken, in transportation. 

* BREAK’‘ER, x. }. The person who breaks any thing; a 
violator or transgressor. 2. A rock which breaks the 
waves; or the wave itself whicn is broken. 3. A pier, 
mound, or other solid matter, placed in a river, to break 
the Hoating ice. 4. One that breaks up ground. 5, A de- 
struyer. Micah, ti. 

BREAK’FAST, (brek'fast) n. 1. The first meal in the day ; 
or the thing eaten at the first meal. 2. A meal, or food in 

eneral,. 

B Poe ae (brek‘fast) rc. i. To eat the first meal in the 


ay. 

BREAK'FAST-ING, (brek'fast-ing) ppr. Eating or taking 
the first meal in the oa 4 

BREAK'FAST-ING, n. A party at breakfast. 

* BREAKING, ppr. Parting by vialence; rending asunm- 
der ; becoming bankrupt. 

BREAK'!NEEK, n. A fall that breaks the neck ; a steep place 
endangering the neck. Shak. 

t BREAK'PROM-ISE, 2. One who makes a practice of 
breaking his promise. 

t BREAK’ VOW, «2. One who nabitually breaks his vows 


Shak, 

BREAK'WA-TER, n. 1. The hull of an old vessel sunk at 
the entrance of a harbor, to break or diininish the force of 
the waves, to secure the vessels in barbor. 2. A small 
buoy fastened to a large one, wben the rope of the latter 
is not long enough to reach the surface of the water. 3. A 
mole, at the mouth of a harbor, intended to break the force 
of the waves. 

BREAM, n. [Fr. el | A fish, the cyprinus brama, an ior 
habitant of lakes and deep water. 

BREAM, c.t. In sea language, to burn off the filth, such as 
grass, sea-weed, ooze, &c., from a ship’s bottom. 

BREAST, (brest) n. [Sax. breast.] 1. The soft, protuberant 
body, adhering to the thorax, which, in females, furnishes 
milk for infants. 2. The fore part of the thorax, or the 
fore part of the human body between the neck and the 
belly. 3. The part of a beast which answers to the breast 
inman. 4. Figuratirely, the heart ; the conscience ; the 
disposition of the mind ; the affections ; the seat of the 
affections and passions. 5. Fermerly, the power of sing. 
ae Tusser. 

BREAST, (brest) v. t. To meet in front; to oppose breast 
to breast. Goldsmith. 

BREASTIBONE, n. The bone of the breast ; the sternum. 

BREAST’-CASK-ET, n. One of the largest and longest of 
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the caskets og strings on the middie of the yard of a 
ship. 
BREAST -DEEP, a. Breast-high ; as high as the breast. 
BREAST’ED, a. Having a broad breast; having a fine 


voice. 
BREAST’FAST, 2. A large rope to confine a ship aidewise 
to a wharf or key. 
BREAST'-HIGH, (breet/h!) a. High as the breast. 
BREAST'HQOK, x. A thick piece of timber placed directly 
across the stem of a ship, to strengtben the fore part, and 
unite the bows on each aide. see 
BREAST'ING, ppr.. Meeting with the breast; opposing in 


front. 
BREAST'KNOT, (brest'not) 2. A knot of ribands worn on 
the breast. 
BREAST’PIN, a. An ornamental pin. fixed in the linen 
near the breast ; sometimes also called a broach. 
BREAST’PLATE, x. 1. Armor for the breast. 2. A strap 
that runs across 8 horse’s breast.—3. In. Jewish anteguity, 
a of the vestunent of the high priest. 
BREAST'PLOW, a. A plow, dnven by the breast, used to 


cul or turf. 
BR ‘ROPE, x. Ina ship, breastropes are used to fasten 
the yards to the parrels ; now called parrel rupes. 


BREAST’-WORK, 2a, ln fortificatiwa, a work thrown up 
for defense ; a t, which see. 

BREATH, (breth) a. [Sax. bruth.] 1. The air inhaled and 
expelled in the respiration uf animals. 2. Life. 3. The 
state or power of breathing freely ; opposed to a state of 
exhaustion from violent action. 4. Respite ; pause , time 
to breathe. 5, Breeze ; air in gentle motion. 6. A single 
respiration. 7. An instant; the time of a single respin- 
tion ; a single act. 8. A word. 

BREAFH‘A-BLE, a. That may be breathed. 

BREAFHE, vc. i. 1. To respire ; to inspire and expire air. 
Hence, to live. 2. To take breath; to rest from action. 
3. To as air. 

BREAFHE, v. 2. 1. To inhale as air into the lungs, and ex- 
pel it. 2. To inject by breathing ; to infuse ; followed by 
wnto 3. To expire ; to eject by breathing ; followed by 
out. 4. To exercise ; to keep in breath. 5. To inspire or 
blow into; to cause to sound by breathing. 6. ‘To ex- 
hale ; toemit aa breath. 7. To utter softly or in private. 
8. (W. brathu, to eave To give air or veut to ; to upen. 
9. ‘To express , to manifest. 

BREAFTHED, pp. Inhaled and exhaled ; respired ; nttered. 

BREATH'ER, x. One that breathes or Jives ; one that ut- 
pe > an inspirer ; one who animates or infuses by inspira- 
tion. 

a pees Pts bron sul) a. Full + breath ; full of odor. 

é > ppr. 1. Respiring ; living ; uttering. 2. a. 
Exbibitingtothe ifs. . 

BREATHING, x. 1. Respiration ; the act of inhaling and 
exhaling air. 2. Aspiration ; secret prayer. 3. Breathing- 
A ere ; vent 4. Accent ; aspiration. 

BREAFH/ING-PLACE, x. 1. A pause. 2. A vent. 

BREATH ING-TIME, n. Pause ; relaxation. 

BREATH'LESS, (breth‘les) a. 1. Being out of breath ; spent 
witb labor or violent action. 2. Dead. 

BREATH!'LESS-NESsS, x The state of being exhausted of 
breath 


BRECCIA, n, [It.] In mineralogy, an aggregate composed 
of fragments of the same mineral, or of different 
meals united by a cement, and presenting a variety of 

ors. 

BREOCIA-TED, a. Consisting of angular fragments, ce- 
mented together. 

BRECIVITE, 2. A fossil allied to the alcyons. 

BRED, pp. of breed. Generated ; produced ; contrived ; ed- 
ucated. 

ft BREDE, x. A braid. Addison. 

* BREECH, (brich) x. 1. The lower part of the body be- 
hind. 2. Breeches; but rarely used ia the singular. 3. 
The hinder part of any thing. 

*® BREECH, ev. t. 1. To put into breeches. 2. To whip on the 
breech. 3. See BritcH. 

BREECH ES, (brichez) a. pix. (Sax. brec, brecce.] A 
garment worn by men, covering the hips and thighs.— To 
wear the breeches is, in the wife, to usurp the authority of 
the husband. 

BREECH'ING, (brich‘ing) ppr. 1. Furnishing with breeches, 
or with a breech. 2. Whipping the breech; and, as a 
noun, a whipping. 

BREECHING, in gunnery on board of ships. 

BREED, v. t. pret and pp. bred. (Sax. bredan, bredan.} 1. 
To generate . to engender; to hatch; to produce the 
young of any species of animals. Always applied to the 
mother or dam. 2. To produce within or upon the body. 
3. To cause ; to occasion ; to produce ; to originate. 4. 
To contrive ; to hatch ;, to produce by plotting. 5. To 
give birth to; to be the native place of. 6. To educate ; 
to instruct ; to form by education 7. To bring uo; to 
nurse and foster; to take care of in infancy, and 
through the age of youth; to provide for, t and 
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conducts to instruct the mind and form the manner: in 

outn, 

BREED, vc. i. 1. To produce, as a fetus ; te bear and nour- 
ish, as in pregnancy. 2. ‘To be formed in the parent or 
dam ; to be Bevereed yo to grow, as young before birth 
3. To have birth ; to produced. 4. To be increased by 
& ney production. o raise a breed. 

BREED, x. 1. A race or progeny from the same parents or 
stock. 2. A cast; a kind; a race of men or other ani- 
mals. 3. Progeny ; offspring ; applied to other things than 
aiumals. 4. A number produced at once ; 4 hatch ; a brood 

t Re per wn. One that breeds or originates quarrels 

d 

BREEDER, n. 1. The female that breeds or produces, 
whether human or other animal. 2. The person who ed- 
ucates or brings up ; that which brings up. 3. That which 
produces. 4. One who raises a breed ; one who takes 
care to raise a particular breed, or breeds, as of horses ar 
cattle. 

BREEDING, ppr. Bearing and nourishing, as a fetus ; en- 

SR producing ; educating. 

BREEDING, xn. 1. The act of generating or of producing. 
2. The raising of a breed or breeds. 3. Nurture ; educa- 
tion ; instruction ; formation of manners. 4. By way of 
eminence, manners , knowledge of ceremony ; deport- 
ment or behavior in the external offices and decorums of 
social life. Hence, good breeding is politeness. 

BREEZE, n. (Sax. brivsu.| A genus of flies or insects, tech- 
nically called cabanus. 
BREEZE, n. [It. brezza.] 1. A light wind ; a gentle gale. 
2. A shifting wind, that blows from the sea or from the 

land, for a certain tume, by night or by uay 

BREEZE, v. i. To blow gently ; a word commun among sea- 
men. Barlow. 

BREEZ.E'LESS, a. Motionless ; destitute of preezes. 

BREE'ZY, a. 1. Fanned with gentle winds or breezes. 2. 
Subject to frequent breezes. ay. 

BREJHON, vn. In dra, a judge. 

BREUS-LA-KITE, nx. A Vesuvian miners" 

t BREME, a. (Sax. bremman.] Cruel; sharp Chaucer. 

tBREN, v.t. (Sax. brennan.) To burn. Spenser. 

BREN‘NAGE, vn. In the widdle ages, a tribute or compoal- 
tion which tenants paid to their lord, in lieu of bran, which 
they were obliged to furnish for his hounds, 

+ BRENT, or tf BRANT, a. We bryn.} Steep ; high. 

BRENT, n. 1. A brant, or brand-guose, a fowl. 2. part 
Burnt; [obs.] See Bagn. 

BREST, or BREAST, x. In erchitecture, the member of a 
column, more usually called torus, or tore. 

BRENI/-SUM-MER, x. In architecture, a piece in the out- 
ward part of a wooden building, into which the girders 


are ed. 

BRET, x. A local name of the turbot, called also burt or 
brut. 

t BRET’PUL, a. Brimful. Chaucer. 

BREFHIREN, n.: plu. of brother. It is used almost exclu- 
sively in solemn and Scriptural language, in the place of 
brothers. See BrotHER. 

BREVE, n, [It. breve; L. brevis.} 1. In music, a note or 
character of time.—2. In law, a writ directed to tbe chan- 
cellor, judges, sheriffs or other officers, whereby a person 
is summoned, or attached, to answer in the king’s court 
This word, in the latter sense, is more generally written 


brief. 

BRE VET, n. 1. Inthe French customs, the grant of a fa- 
vor or donation from the king, or the warrant evidencing 
the grant ; a warrant ; a brief, or commission. More par- 
ticularly, a commission given to a subaltern officer, writ- 
ten on parchment, without seal. 2. A commission to an 
officer which entities him to a rank in the army above his 


y. 

BREVIA-RY, n. (Fr. dbrertaire.} 1. An abridgment; a 
compen’ ; an epitome. 2. A book containing the daily 
service of the Romish church. 

BREV'IAT, n. A short compend ; a summary. 

+ BREVIATE v.t. Toabridge. See ABBREVIATE. 

BREVIA-TURE, x. An abbreviation. 

BRE-VIER!, n. (Fr. breviaire.] A small kind of printing 
types in size between bourgeois and minion. . 

BRE V'iL-PED, a. [L. brevis and pes.) Having short legs, as 
a fowl. 

BREV'I-PED, x. A fowl having short legs. 

BREV'I-TY, z. [L. brevitas.] 1. Shortness ; applicd to time. 
2. Shortness ; conciseness ; contraction into few words , 
applied to discourses. 

BREW, »v. ¢. (Sax. briwar.] 1. Ina general sense, to boil, 
and mix. 2. Ina more restricted sense, to make beer, le. 
or other similar liquor. 3. To mingle. 4. To contrive; 
to ag 5. To pat in a state of preparation. 

BREW, v. i. I. To be in a state of preparation ; to be mix. 
ing, forming or collecting. 2. To perform the business of 
brewing or making beer. ; 

arent Bo The mixture formed by brewing ; that which iw 

we e 
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BREW’‘AGE, a. Malt linor; drink brewed. 

BhiiWED, pp. Mixed, steeped, and fermented ; made by 
brew ng. 

BREW ‘ER, n. One whose occupation is to prepare malt li- 
quors ; one who brews. 

BREW'ER.Y, n. A brew-house ; the house and apparatus 
where brewing is carried on. 

BREW -HUUSE, 2. A brewe.y ; 8 house appropriated to 
brewing. 

BREW ING, ppr. 1. Preparing malt liquor. 2. In a state of 
parte | forming, or preparing. 3. Contriving ; preparing. 

BREW! Ke, n. 1. The act or procesa of preparing liquors 
from malt and hops. 2. The quantity brewed at once.—J. 
Among seamen, a collection of black clouds portending a 
storin 

BREW I8, x. 1. Broth ; pottage ; [ods.] 2. A piece of bread 
soaked in boiling fat potiage, made of salted meat. 

BRIAR. See Briza. 

BRIBE, a. (Ir. bread.) 1. A price, reward, gift or favor be- 
stowed or promised with a view to pervert the judgment, 
or corrupt the conduct of a judge, witness, or other person. 
2. That which seduces. 

BRIBE, v.¢. 1. Togive or promise a reward or consideration, 
with a view to pervert the judgment, or corrupt the con- 
duct. 2. To gain by a bribe. 

BRIBE!-DE-VOUR/‘ING, a. Greedy of bribes. 

BRIB'ER, x. One who bribes, or pays for corrupt practices. 

BRIB ER-Y, x. The act or practice of giving or taking re- 
wards for corrupt practices. 

BRIBE‘'-WOR'FHY, a. Worth bribing to obtain. 

BRICK, vn. [Fr. dbrique.] 1. A mass of earth, chiefly clay, 
first moistened and made fine by grinding or treading 
then formed into a Jong equare in a mold, dried and baked 
or burnt in a kiln ; used in buildings and walls. 2. A 
loaf shaped like a brick. 

BRICK, rv. ¢. 1. To lay or pave with bricks. 2. To imitate or 
counterfeit a brick wall on plaster. 

BRICK'BAT, n. A piece or fragment of a brick. 

BRICK'-BUILT, a. Built with bricks. Dryden. 

BRICK'ELAY, a, Clav used or suitable for making bricks. 

BRI€K'DUST, xn. Duss of pounded bricks. 

BRICK'EARTH, r. Clay or earth nsed or suitable for bricks. 

BRI€K'KILN, (brik’kil) ». A kiln, or furnace, in which 
bricks are baked or burnt. 

BRICK/LAY-ER, 2. One whose occupation is to build with 
bricks ; & mason. 

tBRI€ KLE, a. Brittle ; easily broken. 

BRICSKLE-NESS, n. Fragility. Barret. 

BRICK'MA-KER, n. [brick and make.] One who makes 
bricks, or whose occupation is to make bricks. 

BRICK WORK, n. The laying of bricks, or a wall of bricks. 

BRI€K/Y, a. Full of bricks, or formed of bricks. 

BRI DAL, a. Belonging to a bride, or toa wedding ; nup- 
tial ; connubial. 

BRI'DAL, n. The nuptial festival. Dryden. 
BRI-DAL/L-TY, n. Celebration of the nuptial feast. 
RIDE, ». (Sax. bryd.] 1. A woman new married. 2. A 
woman espoused, or contracted to be murried. 

t BRIDE, c. t. To make a wife of ; to marry. 

BRTDE BED, 2. The marriage bed. Prior. 

BRIDECAKE, n. The cake which is made for the guests 
ala ene ; called, in the United States, wedding cake. 

BRIDFICHA? “BER, n. The nuptial apartunent. 

BAIDE'GROOM, a. [Originally and properly, brideyuom, 
from the Sax. brudyguma, a bridemin, Dan. brudgzom ; 
Sw. brudcumme.] A man newly married ; or aman ubout 
to be married. 

a MALD, xn. A woman who attends on a bride at her 
wedding. 

BRIDE/MAN, 2. A man who attends upon a bridegroom 
and bride at their marriage. Often pronounced bride’s 
man and bride’s maid. 

BRIWDESTAKE, n. A stake or post set in the ground todance 
round. B. Junson. 

BRIDE'WELL, a. A house of correction, for the confine- 
mentor disorderly persons ; socalled from the palace built 
near St. Bride’s or Bridget’s well, in London, which was 
turned into a workhouse. | 

BRIDGE, (bridj) n. (Sax. dric, bricg, ree) 1. Any struc- 
ture of wood, stone, brick, or iron, raised over a river, 
pond, or Inke, for the passage of men and other animals. 
2. The upper part of the nose. 3. The part of a stringed 
instrument of music, over which the strings are stretched. 
—1. In vuanery, the two pieces of timber which gu be- 
tween the two transums of a gun-carriage. 

BRIDGE, rv. t. 1. To build a bridge or bridges over. 2. To 
erect bridges on, to make 1 passage by a bridge or bridges 

BRIDGED, pp. Covered or furnished with a bridge. 

BRIDGING, ppr. Erecting a bridge ; building a bridge over. 
RRIDGY, a. Full of bridges. “terwreed, 

RI'DLE, a. (Sax. bridl, or bridel.) 1. The instrument with 
which a horse is governed and restrained by a rider. 2. A 
restrnint; a curb; a check. 3. A short piece of cable 
well served, attached to a swivel on a chain laid in a 
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hero und the upper end drawn into a ship and secured 

to the ditts. 

BRIDLE, v.¢. 1. To put ona bridle. 2. To restrain, guide 
or govern ; to check, curb or control. 

BRIDLE, vo. &. To hold up the head, and draw in the ehin. 

BRI'DLED, pp. Having a bridle on ; restrained. 

BRIDLE-HAND, n. ihe hand which holds the bridle in 
riding. Sidney. 

BRI'DLER, n. One that bridles; one that restrains and 

overhs 

BRI'DLING, ppr. 1. Putting on a bridle ; restraining ; curb 
ing. 2. Holding up the head, and drawing in the chin. 

BRIEF, a. [Fr. bref; L. brems.)] Short ; concise ; it is usd 
chiefly of language, discourses, writingrs and time. 

BRIEF, a. I. An epitome ; a short or concise writing. In 
modern times, an apostolical bricf is a letter which the 
pope dispatches to a prince, or other magistrate, relating to 
public affairs.—2. In lair, an abridgment of a client's 
case, made out for the instruction of council on a trial at 
Jaw. Also, a writ, summoning a man to answer tu any 
action. J. A letter patent, from proper authority, authur- 
izing a public collection or charitable contribution of money 
for any public or private purpose. A‘ew England. 4. A 
writing In general. 

BRIEF'LY, adv. Concisely ; in few words. 

BRIEF'NESS, a. Shortness ; conciseness in discourse ar 
writing. 

BRTER, wn. [Sax. brer ; Ir. briar.] 1. In a general sense, a 
prickly plant or shrub.—2. In a limited sense, the sweet- 
brier and the wild-brier, species of the roge. 

BRI ER-Y, a. Full of briers ; rough ; thorny. 

BRIER-Y, 2. A place where briers grow. Huloet. 

BRIG, the termination of names, signities a bridge, or per- 
haps, in some cases, a town, or burg. 

BRIG, x. [from brivantine.] A vessel with two masts 
square rigged, or rigged nearly like a ship’s mainmast and 
foremast. 

BRI-GADE/, n. [Peed A party or division of troops, or soldiers, 
whether cavalry or infantry, regular or militia, cou:mand- 
ed by a brigadier. 

BRI-GADE!, v. t. To form into a brigade, or into brigades. 

BRI-GADE!-MA-JOR, m». An officer appointed by the briga- 
fiers ve assist him in the management and ordering of his 

rigade. 

BRIG-A-DIER!, 2. [Fr.] The general officer who commands 
a brigade, whether of horse or fout, and in rank next be- 
low a major-general, 

BRIG'AND, n. [Fr.] A robber; a freebooter; a lawiess 
fellow, who lives by plunder. 

BIAGIAND-AGE, n. Theft ; robbery ; plunder. 

BRIGUAN-DINE, an. Anciently, a coat of mail. 

BRIGIAN-TINE, n. [Fr. drigauntin.}] See Brio. 

BRIGHT, (brite) @. (Sax. bevrht, briat i or bryht. | 
1. Shining ; lucid 5 luminous ; splendia 2. Clear: trans 
parent, as liquors. 3. Evident, clear ; manifest to the 
mind, as light is to the eyes. 4. Resplendant with 
charms. 5. Illuminated with science ; sparkling with 
wit. 6. [hustrious ; gloerious.—7. In popular language 
ingenious ; possessing an active mind. 8. Promising good 
or success. 9, Sparkling ; animated. 

BRIGHT'-BURN-ING, a. Burning with a bright flame. 

BRIGHTEN, (bri/tn) ef. 1. To make bright or brighter , 
to make to shine ; to increase lustre. 2. To make fui 
nous by light from without, or by dispelling gloom. 4. To 
cheer ; to make gay or cheerful. 4. To make ulnstrious, 
or more distinguished. 5. To make acute or witty. 

BRIGHT EN, (bri‘tn) ct. 1. To grow bright, or more 
bright ; toclear up. 2. To become less dark or gloomy. 

BRIGHT!-FEGED, (brite Ide) a. Having bright eyes. 

BRIGHT -HAIRED, «a. Having bright hair. 

BRIGHT -HAR-NESSED, a. Having glittering armor. 

BRIGHTILY, (britely) adv. Splendidly ; with lustre, 

BRIGHT'NESS, (brite!-nes) x». 1. Splendor; lustre; gtit- 
ai 2. Acuteness, applied to the faculties; sharpness 
of wit. 

BRIGHT'-SHIN-ING, a. Shining with splendor. 

t BRI-GOSE, a. Contentious. Puller. 

BRIGUE, (breeg) n. [Fr. brigue.] A cabal; intrigue ; fae 
tion ; contention. [Little used.] Chesterfield. 

BRIGUE, (breeg) 7. t. To canvass ; to solicit. [Zirtle used. } 

BRILLTAN-CY, xn. Splendor; glitter; great brightness. 

BRILLIANT, a. (Fr. brillant.) 1. Sparkling with lustre ; 
glittering. 2, Splendid ; shining ; a8, a driliiant achieve- 
ment. 

BRILLITANT, n. 1. A diamond of the finest cut, formed into 
ungles, so as to refract the light, by which it ia rendered 
more glittering. 2. In the maneye, a brisk, high-spirited 
horse, with a stately carriage. 

BRILL EIANT-LY, adr. Splendidt; . Warton. 

BRILLANT-NESS, #. Brilliancy ; splendor ; glitter. 

BRILLS, ». The hait on the eyelids of a horse. 

BRIM, nw. (Sax. brio.) 1. The rim, lip, or broad border of 
any vessel or other thing. 2. The upperedge of a vessel, 
whether broad or not. 3. The top of anv liquor; the 
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edge or that next the border at the top. 4. The edge or 
brink of a fountain ; the verge. 

BRLM, a. [Sax. 6ryme.] Public ; well known ; celebrated. 
RIM, cv. ¢. To fill to the brim, upper edge, or top. 

BRIM, vc. i. To be full to the brim. Philips. 

BRiM'FUL, a. Full to the top ; completely full ; a8, a glass 
brimful. 

BRIM FUL-NESS, n. Fullness to the top. Shak. 
RIM'LESS, e. Having no brim. sdddisen. 

BRIM'MER, n. A bowl full W the top. Dryden. 

BRIM!MING, a. Full to the top or brim. Dryden. 

BRIMSTONE, a. [Sax. brync, and stune, burn-stone.] Sul- 
phur; 4 hard, brittle, intlaumable substance, of a lemon- 

ellow color. ; 

BRIMSTO-NY, a. Full of brimstone, or containing it ; re- 
sembling brimstone ; sulphurous. : 

BRIND ED, a [It. brinatv.]) Marked with spots; tabby ; 
having different colurs. -Hilton. 

BRIN‘DLE, x The state of being brinded ; spottednegs. 
Richardson. 

BRIN:DLED, a. Spotted ; variegated with spots of different 
culurs. Addison. 

BRINE, a. (Sax. dryne.) 1. Water saturated or strongly im- 
pregnated with salt. 2. The ocean or sea. 3. Tears, so 
called from thzir saltness. 

BRINE, v.¢ To steep in brine, as corn to prevent smut ; 
also, to mix salt with. Encyc. 

BRINE'-PAN, n. A pit of salt water, where, by the actien 
of the sun, salt is furined by crystalization. 
BRIN E-prt, «. A brine-pan, or a salt sprin 
water is taken to be boiled or evaporate 

salt. 

BRINE/-SPRING, xn. A spring of salt water. 

BRING, ov. ¢. pret. and pp. brought. (Sax. bringan.} 1. To 
fetch ; to bear, convey or lead from a distant tu a nearer 
place, or to a person. 2. To produce ; to procure as a 
cause ; to draw to. 3. To attract or draw along. 4. To 
cause to come. 5. To cause to come to a point, by mural 
influence. The primary sense is, to lead, dru, or cause 
to come ; the sense of conecying or bearing is secondary. 
Ita use is extensive, and, in general, it inplies motion 
from a place remote, either in a literal or figurative sense. 

To bring back 18 to recall, implying previous departure, 
either in a literal or figurative sense.— To bring about, to 
bring tu pass ; to effect ; to accomplish ; to bring to the 
desired issue.— To bring forth is to produce, as young or 
fruit ; also, to bring to light; that is, to make manifest ; 
to disclose.— Tv bring furiard, to cause to advance ; to 
produce to view.— To bring in, to iinport; to introduce ; 
to place in a icular condition ; to collect things dis- 
persed ; to reduce ; to prudutce, as income, rent or reve- 
nue ; to induce to join, &c.— To bring off, to bear or 
convey from a distant place; also, to procure to be ac- 
quitted ; to clear from condemnation ; to cause to escape. 
— Tv bring on, to cause to begin» as, to bring on an action ; 
also, to originate or cause to exist ; alsvu, to bear or convey 
from a distance ; alyo, to wt snd, or to aid in advancing. 
—To bring over, to bear acces ; als, toconvert ; to draw 
to a new party ; to cuuse to change sides, or an opinion. 
—To briny out, to expose ; to detect ; to bring to light 
from concealment.— 7 bring under, to subdue ; to te- 

ress ; to restrain ; to reduce to obedience ; also, to bring 
neath any thing.— To bring up, to nurse ; to educate ; 
to instruct ; to feed and clothe ; to introduce to practice ; 
to cause to advance near ; ¢o hear or convey upwards.— 
In nangation, to cast anchor.— Tv bring duirn, to cause to 
come down ; also, to humble or abase.— 70 bring to, in 
narigation, to check the course of a ship, by arranging the 
suils in such a manner, that they shall counteract each 
other, and keep her nearly stationary. 

BRING'ER, nx. One who brings, or conveys to.— Bringer 
in, the person who introduces.— Bringer up, an instruc- 
tor ; one who feeds, clothes, and educates ; ,» one who 
is in Ube rear of an ariny. 

BRINGING, ppr. Bearing to; conveying; persuading ; 
causing to come. 

BRINGING FORTH, n. Production. Shak. 

BRIVNISH, a. Like brine ; salt 5 somewhat salt ; saltish. 

BRI‘NISH-NESS, 2. Saltness ; the quality of being saltish. 

BRINK, ». [Dan. Sw. brink.] The edge, margia or border 
of a steep place, as of a precipice. 

BRI'NY, (bri‘ne) a. Pertaining to brine, or to the sea ; par- 
taking of the nature of brine ; salt. 

BRIO-NY. See Brrony. 

BRISK, a. [W. drysg.] 1. Lively ; active ; nimble ; gry ; 
sprightly ; vivacious. 2. Full of spirit or life , efferves- 
cing, as liquors. 3. Lively ; burning freely ; as, a brisk 
fire. 4. Vivid; bright; [not used.} 

BRISK, v. ¢. To make brisk. 
RISK UP, o. t. To make lively ; to enliven ; to animate. 

BRISK UP, v. i. To come up with life and speed ; to take 
an erect, or bold attitude. 

BR\ SK ET, n. (qu. Fr. brechet.] The breast of an animal ; 
or that part of the breast that lies next to the ribs. 
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BRISK’/LY, ade. Actively ; vigorously ; with life and 
apirit. 

BRISK'!NESS, n. Liveliness ,; vigor in action ; quickness 
gayety ; vivacily ; effervescence o@liquor. 

BRIS TLE, (bris'sl) a. [sax. dristl.) 1. The stiff, glossy 
hair of swine, especially that growing on the back, used 
for making brushes ; similar hair on other animals. 2. A 
epecies of pubescence on plants in form of stitl, roundish 

air. 

BRIs'TLE, ov. t. 1. To erect in brist'es ; to erect in detiance 
or anger, like a swine. Siuk. 2. To fix a bristle. 

BRIS'TLE, v.2. 1. To rise or stand erect. %. To raise the 
head and strut, as in anger or defiance. In this sense the 
word is common in the Cnited States, but generally pro- 
nounced brustle. 

BRIs!TLE-LIKE, a. Stiff as a bristle. 

BRIS'TLE-SHAPED, a. Of the thickness and length of 8 
bristle. Wartyn. 

BRIS: TLY, (bris'ly) a. Thick-set with bristles, or with 
hairs like bristles ; rough. Bacon. 

BRIS'TOL-FLOW -ER, n. A species of lychnia. 

BRIS TOL-STONE, n. Rock crystal. 

BRIS'TOL-W'A-TER, nr. The water of a warm spring, near 
the city of Bristol in England. 

BRIT, x. A fish ; probably a different orthography of dre, 
or burt. Curew. 

BRI-TAN'NI€, a. Pertaining to Britain ; or, in its present 
use to Great Lritain. 

BREECH, x. [G. britsche.] The large end of a cannon, or of 
a musket, or other fire arm. 

BREECH, c. t. To fasten with breeching. 

BREECIING, x. A strong rope, fastened to the cascabel c 
puinmelion of a cannon, 

BRITE, or BRIGHT, v. i. To be or become over-ripe, as 
wheat, ey, or hops. 

BRITISH, a. Pertaining to Great Britain or its inhabitants 
It is sometinies applied to the language of the Welsh. 

BRIT'ON, xn. A native of Britain. 

BRITON, a. British. Spenser. 

BRIT'TLE, a. [Sax. drittan.] Easily broken, or easily 
breaking short, without splinters, or loose parts, rent from 
the substance ; fragile ; not tough or tenacious. 

BRVLTVUTLE-LY, adv. In a brittle manner. 

BRIT’PLE-NESS, n. Aptness to break ; fragility ; opposed 
to toughness and lerwcity. 

BRIZE, xn. The gad ily. See Bagxze. 

BROACH, n. [Fr. broche.] 1. A spit, and, in some parta of 
the Anglish dominions, an awl, and a bodkin. 2. A mu- 
sical instrument. 3. A clasp or sinvl utensil to fasten a 
vest. [See Broocn.] 4. Astart of the head of a young 
stag. . 

BROACH, v. t. (W. prociaw.] 1. To spit ; w pierce, as with 
aspit. 2. To tap, to pierce, as a cask, in order to draw 
the liquor; hence, to let out. 3. To open, as a store ; 
[unwvual.) 4. To utter; to give out; to publish first - 
to muke public what was before unknown.— 7 broach 
to, in nariyation, to incline suddenly to windward. 

BROACHED, pp. Spitted ; tapped ; opened ; uttered ; first 
published. 

BROACH/ER, zn. A spit; one whu broaches, opens, or ut- 

ters ; a first publisher. Dryden. 

BROAD, (brawd) a. (Sax. brad.) 1. Wide; extended in 
breadth, or from side to side. 2. Wide; extensive ; 
vast. 3. Large. 4. Open, clear; not covered, contined 
or concealed. 5. Gross; coarse. 6. Plain; tending to 
obscenity. 7. Bold; not delicate ; not reserved. 5. Com- 

rehens ve.— Broad as lung, equal upon the whole. 
*Festrange. 

BROAD-AX, (brawd’ax) n. Formerly, a military weapon 
In modern usage, an axe for hewing timber. 

BROAD-BA€KED, a. Having a broad back. 

BROAD-BLOWN, a. Full blown. Shak. 

BROAD-BREAST-ED, a. Having a Lroad breast. 

BROAD-BRIMMED, a. Having a broad brim. 

BROAD-€AST, n. Among farmers, a casting or throwing 
seed from the hand for dispersion in sewing. 

BROAD-€AST, adv. By scattering or throwing at large 
from the hand. 

BROAD-€AST, a. Cast or dispersed upon the ground with 
the hand, as seed in sowing ; opposed to planting in hills 
or rows. 

BROAD-CLOTH, 2. A species of woolen cloth, so called 
from its breadth. 

BROAIYEN, (brawd!dn) e. i. To grow broad. [ Unusual.) 

BROAD'-EVED a. Having a wide view or survey. shak. 

BROAD'-FRONT-ED, a. Having a broad front. 

BROAD-HORNED, a. Having large horns. 

BROAD ISH, a. Rather broad. Russel. 

BROAD!-LEAVED, or BROAD/-LEAFED, a. Having t road 
leaves. 

BROAD'LY, adv. Ina broad manner. 

BROAD‘NESS, n. Breadth; extent from side to side: 
coarseness ; grossness ; fulsomeness. 

BROAD’-PIBCE, 2. A piece of gold coin. 


See Synopsis. 
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BROAD-SEAL. x. The great seal of England ; as a verb, 
not uaed. 

BRUAI"-SH6OUL-DERED, @. Broad across the shoulders. 
Spectator. 

BROAD SIDE, x. 1. A discharge of all the guns on one 
side of a snip, above and below, at the same time. 2. 
The side of a ship, above the water, from the bow to the 
quarter.—3. In printing, a sheet of paper containing ane 
large » oF printed on one side only. 

BROAD-SPREAD-ING, a. Spreading widely. Shak. 

BROAD -SWORD, (brawd‘sird) x. A sword with a broad 
binde, and a cutting edge. Ash. 

BROAD-TAILED, a. Having a broad tail. Sandys. 

BROAD'-~WISE, ado. In the direction of the breadth. 

BRO-CADB, x. [Sp. brocadv.] Silk stutf, variegated with 
gold and silva, or raised and enriched with towers, foli- 
age. and other ornaments. 

BRO-C€ADED, a 1. Woven or worked, as brocade, with 

id and silver. 2. Dressed in brocade. 

BRU-€ADE!-SHELL, a. ‘The trivial name of the conus yeu- 
graphicus. 

BROCE AGE, x. 1. The premium or commission of a broker. 
2 The hire given for any unlawful office. 3. The trade 
of » broker ; a dealing in old things. 4. The business of 
abroker. 5. The act of pimping. Ash. 

BRO/CA-TEL, n. (Sp. brocatel.} 1. A calcarious 

BRO-€A-TEL’‘LO, stone. 2 A kind of coarse brocade, 
used chietly for pa rigs 

BRO€-€O0-LI, n. {It. broccolo.} A variety of cabbage, or 
brassica. 

nee: The true, but not the common, orthography of 

vach. 

BROCK, n. (Sax. broc.] A badger. 

BROCKIET, n. A red deer two years old. Bailey writes 
this brock or brocket. The French write it brocard. 

BRODEKIN, n. [Fr. drode mp A buskin or half boot. 
BROG ‘GLE, o.i. To fish for eels. 


ROGUE, (brdg) n. [Ir. brog.] 1. A shoe. 2. A cant word: 


for a corrupt dialect or manner of pronunciation. 3. 
Brogues ia used by Shenstone for breeches, from the Irish 
brog. 

BROGU E'-MA-KER, 2. A maker of brogues. 
BROID, v. t. To braid. See Braip. 
ROIDER, v.t. [Fr. broder.] To adorn with figures of 
necdle-work. 

BROLL/ER-ER, n, One that embroiders. 

BROIDER-Y, 2. Embroidery ; ornamental needle-work 
wrought upon cloth. 7 ckel. See EM BROIDER. 

BROIL, n. [Fr. breuillerie.} A tumult; a noisy quarrel ; 
contention ; discord, either between individuals or in the 


state. 

BROIL, v. t. (Fr. brouiller.] To agitate with heat; to 
dress or ewok over coals, or before the tire. 

BROIL, v.21. To be subjected to the action uf heat, like 
a over the fire ; to be greatly heated, or to sweat with 

eat. 
BROILED, pp. Agitated or dressed by heat. 
are LIER, x. One that excites broils ; that which dreases 
y broiling. 

BROIL/ING, ppr, Agitating by heat ; sweating. 

BROKE, v. 3. [Sax. brucun.}) To transact business for 
another in trade. 

BROKE, pret. and pp. of break. 

BROKEN, (brkn) pp. of break. Parted by violence ; rent 
asunder ; infirm; made bankrupt. 

BRO-KEN-BA€KED, o. A broken-backed ship is one which 
18 go ‘veakened in her frame as to droup at each end. 

BRO/K EN-BEL-LIED, a. Having a ruptured belly. 

BROKEN-HEART-ED, a. Having the spirits depressed or 
crushed by grief or despair. 

BRGO’KEN-LY, adv. In a broken, interrupted. manner ; 
Without a regular series. Hakewill. 

BRO/KEN-MEAT, x. Fragments. Sirift. 

BRO/KEN-NESS, ». 1. A state uf being broken ; uneven- 
ness. 2, Contrition. 

BRO‘KEN-WIND, n. A disease in horses, which disables 
them from bearing fatigue. 

BRO/KEN-WINDI/ED, a. Having short breath, as a horse. 

BROKER, n. 1}. An agent or negotiator, who is employed 
by merchants to transact business. 2. One who deals in 
old household goods. 3. A pitnp or procurer. Shak. 

BROKER-AGE, n. The fee, reward or commission given 
or charged for transacting business as a broker. 

BROKER.LY, a. Mean; servile. Jonson. 
BROKER-Y, 2. The business of a broker. Hall. 
ROK ING, ppr. Transacting business as a broker ; prac- 
ticed by brokers. Shak. 

BROME, ». (Gr. Bpwpos.j A .iquid cf a deep red-brown 
culor, very volatile. 

BROME/-GRASS, ». A plant, the bromus. 

BRONE€H1-AL, a. [Gr. Booyyos-] Belonging to the dron- 
chia, or ramifications of the wind-pipe in the lungs. 

BRONEH'E, a. The same as bronchial. 
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BRON‘CHO-CELE, n. (Gr. os and awAy.} An en- 
larged thyroid glind ; a tumor on the fore part of the neck, 
called youter ; the Derbyshire neck, : 

BRON-CHOT’O-*AY, 2. [Gr. Bpoyxos and ropy.] An ines 
jon into the windpipe or larynz, between the 3 call- 
ed, also, tracheotomy. 

BROND, n. A sword. See Baann. 

BRON-TOL/O.GY, x. (Gr. Spovrn and Aoyos.] A discoume 
or dissertation upon thunder. 

* BRONZ n. [Fr. brunze.j 1. A compound of copper 

* BRONZE, and tin, to which other metallic substances 
are sometiines added, especially zink. 2. A color pre- 
pared for the purpose of imitating bronze.—3. Amung aa- 
fiuaries, any figure of men, beasts, urns, or others piece 
of sculpture, which the ancients made of bronze. 4, Any 
statue or bust cast of bronze.—5. Among medalists, any 
copper medal. 

* BRONZE, v.t. 1. To imitate bronze, by means of eopper- 
dust or leaf. 2. To color like bronze. 3. To harden. 

* BRONZ'ING, ppr. Iinitating bronze. 

* BRONZ'ING, n. The act or art of imitating bronne, by 
means of copper-dust or leaf. 

BRONZ'ITE, a. A mineral. 

* BROOCH, (brdche) x. [Slav. obrutsh.] 1. An ornamertal 
utensil] for fastening the vest, or the m of aghirt. 9% 
A jewel.—3. With painters, a painting all of ane color. 

BROOCH, v.¢. To adorm or furnish with brooches or jew- 
els. Shak, 

BROOD, r.i. (Sax. brod.} 1. ‘To sit on and cover, as a 
fowl on her eggs. 2. To sit on ; to spread over, as with 
wings. 3. ‘To remain a long time in anxiety or solicitous 
thought. 4. To mature any thing with care. 

BROOD, v.t. 1. To sit over, cover, and cherish. 2. To 
cherish. 

BROOD, n. (Sax. brod.] 1. Offspring; progeny. 9. A 
hatch ; the young birds hatched at once. 3. ‘That which ts 
bred ; species generated ; that which is produced. 4. Vhe 
act of covering the eggs, or of brooding. [Unusual.] Shak. 

BROOD'ED, pp. Covered with the wings ; cherished. 

BROODING, ppr. Sitting on; covering and warming ; 
SLE on with anxiety. 

BROOD Y, a. In a state of sitting on eggs for hatching , 
inclined to sit. [Unusual.] Ray. 

BROOK, x. (Sax. broc, or brooc.} A small natural stream of 
water, or & current flowing from a spring or fountain leas 

z ean a river. fadueeet b ; ms ihigeet 

OOK, v.t. [Sax. ar. iterally, to chew or 
To bear ; to endure ; to support. Dryden. 

t BROOK, c.t. To endure. Sidacy. 

BROOK'-LIME, n. A plant. 

BROOK '-MINT, x. The water mint. 

BROOK'-WEED, n. A plant, water pimperneL 

BROOK'Y, a. Abounding with brooks. Dyer, 

BROOM, n. [Sax. brum.] 1. A plant of several 

called dyer’s weed. 2. A besom, or brush with a long 
handle, for sweeping floors. 

BROOM. See Bream. 

BROOM €ORN, a. A species of holcus, or Guinea-cora, 
bearing a head, of which brooms are made. 

BROOM'ING a ship. See Bream. 

BROOM'LAND, na. Land producing broom. 

TEeaber eee n. A plant, urobanche. 

BROOM'STAFF 

BROOMSTIEK. n. The staff or mandle of a broom. Sg 

BROOM 'Y, a. Full of broom 3; containing broom. 


BROISEN i. Burnt. Craven dialect. 


BROS‘TEN, ’ 

BROTH, xn. [Sax. brotk.] 1. Liquor in which flesh is botled 
and macerated. 2. In America, the word is often applied 
to foaming water. 

BROTHEL, ». [Fr. bordel.] A house of lewdness ; a house 
appropriated to the purposes of prostitution ; a bawdy- 
house ; a stew. 

BROFH ’EL-ER, an. One that frequents brothels. 

BROFH EL-HOUSE, an. A brothel. 

BROFH'EL-RY, n. Lewdness ; obscenity. 

BROFH'ER, a.; plu. BrotHers, or BretHREN. [Goth 
brothar : Sax. brother.—The common plural is brothers ; in 
the solemn style, brethren is used.} 1. A human male, 
born of the same father and mother. 2. Any one closely 
united. 3. One that resembles another in manners.—In 
Scripture, the tenn brother is apphed to a kinsman by 
blood more remote than a son of the same parents. Per 
sons of the same profession call each other brether.—Ina 
more ,reneral sense, brother, or brethren, is used for man in 
general.— Brother-german is a brother by the father’s aud 
mother’s side, in contradistinction to a uterine brother, 
or one by the mother ouly. 

BROTH 'ER-HOOD, ». 1. The state or quality of being a 

“brother. 2. An association of men for any purpose, as a 
society of monks ; a fraternity. 3. A clase of men of the 
same kind, profession, or occupation. 

BROTH ER-LESS, a. Without a brother Shak. 
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BROTH ER-LIKE, a. Becoming a brother. Shak 

BROFH ER-LOVE, a. Brotherly affection. ‘ak. 

BROFH‘ER-LY, a. Pertaining to brothers ; such as is nat- 
ural for brothers ; becoming brothers ; kind ; affectionate. 
Shakspeare uses this word as an adcerd. ‘1 speak but 
brotkerly.’” 

BROUGHT, (brawt) pret. and pp. of bring. See Barina. 

BROW, 2. (Sax. drew, pai 1. The prominent ridge 
over the eye, forming an arch above the orbit.— 7 o knit 
the brows, is to frown. 2. The hair that covers the brow, 
forming an arch, called the cyc-lrow. 3. The forehead. 
Hence, the general air of the countenance. 4. ‘I'he edge 
of a steep place, as the brink of a river or precipice. 5. A 
fringe of coppice, a pining to the hedge of a field. 

BROW, v.t. To bound ; to limit. Wilton. 

BROW'-ANT-LER, x. 1. The first start that grow* ona 
deer’s head. 2. The branch of a deer’s horn next the 


tail. 
BROW '-BEAT, c. t. To depress or bear down with haughty, 
stern looks, or with arrogant speech and doginatic asser- 


tions 
BROW'BEAT-EN, (brow'be-tn) pp. Overborne by impu- 


dence. 
BROW'BEAT-ING, ppr. Overbearing with severe brows, 
stern looks, or positive assertions. 
BROW'BEAT-L G, x. A bearing down with stern looks, 
supercilioug manners, or confident assertions. 
BROW'‘BOUND, a. Crowned ; baving the head encircled 
as with a diadem. Stak. 
BROW'LESS, a. Without shame. Addison. 
BROW'-POST, ». Among éxilders, a beam that goes across 
@ building. Pacyc. 
BROW/'-SICK, a. Dejected ; hanging the head. 
ROWN, a. [Sax. brun.) Dusky ; of a dark or dusky color, 
inclining to redness ; bul the shades are various. Brown 
results from aA mixture of red, black, and yellow. 
BROWN, c. t. To make brown or dusky. Sarlov. 
BROW N'-BILL, a. A weapon formerly used by the English 
foot soldiers, 
BROW NIE, x. A spirit, foolishly supposed to haunt old 
houses in Scotland. 

BROW N'ISH, a. Somewhat brown. 

BROWN ISM, ws. The doctrines or religious creed of the 
Brownists. 

BROWN'IST, 2. A follower of Robert Brown. 

BROWNINESS, x. A brown color. Sidney. 

BROW N-SPAR, 2. Pearl spar, or sidero-calcite. 

BROWN'-STUL-Y, n. Gloomy study ; dull thoughtfulness. 

BROW N!-WORT, n. 1. A plant, prunella. 2. A species 
of scrophularia, the vernalis. 

t BROW N'Y, a. Brown. Shak. 

BROWSE, vp. t. [Gr. Bowoxw.}] To eat the ends of branches 
of trees and shrubs, or the young shoots. 

BROWSE’, v.1. To feed on the tender branches or shoots 
of shrubs and trees, as cattle. 
BROWSE, (brows) ». The tender branches or twigs of trees 
and shrubs, fit for the food of cattle and other animals. 
BROW S/ING, ppr. Feeding on branches, shrubs, or shoots 
of trees. 

BRO'CIA n. A vegetable alkali, extracted from the 

BRCCIN k, bark of the filse angustura. 

BRCVCITs‘, 2. A mineral, the chondrodite of Berzelius. 

BROISE, ¢.¢. (Sax. brysun.] To crush by beating or 
Pies with an instrument not edged or pointed. 

BRCISE, 2. A contusion ; a hurt upon the flesh of animals, 
upon plants or other bodies, with a blunt or heavy instru- 
ment. 

BRCISED, pp. Crushed ; hurt or broken by a blunt or 
heavy instrument. 

BROISER, a. 1. A concave tool for grinding the speeula 
of telescopes.—2, In nulyar language, a boxer. 

BROISE/W ORT, xz. A plant, comfrey. 

BROIS ING, pyr. Crushing ; breaking or wounding by a 
blunt or heavy instrument. 

BRUOISING, n. In popular language, a beating or boxing. 

t BROIT, 2. [Fr.] Report ; rumor ; fame. 

t BRCIT, vr. ¢. To report ; to noise abroad. 

BRO’ MAL,r. [L. eee to the winter. Broren. 

BRU ME, a. (Fr. brume.| Mist ; fog ; vapors. [Lite used. ] 


Barlow. 
BRUN, or BURN, x. A river or stream. 
RU-NETTE), ) 2. [Fr.] A woman with a brown or dark 
BRU-NET' complexion. 
BRUNTON, x. (Fr. brugnen.] A sort of fruit between a 
um and a peach. 
BRUNT, n Pan. brynde, and brunst.] 1. The heat, or 


utmost violence of an onset ; the strength or violence of 
any contention. 2. The force of a blow ; violence ; shock 
of any kind. 3. A sudden effort. 

BRUSH, 2. [Fr. brosse.) 1. An instrument for cleaning any 
thing of dust and dirt by light rubbing. 2. The larger 
pencils used by painters. 3. Branches of trees lopped off ; 
brushwood ; a sense commen in the United States. 4. ‘The 
small trees and shrube of 4 wood ; or a thicket of simall 
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trees. Encyc. 5. A skirmish ; a slight encounter; alac, 
an assault ; a shock, or rude treaz.ent, from collision. 6& 
In Hebel the luminous appeaance of electric matter 
7 tail 


BRUSH, c.t. 1. To sweep or rub witb a brush. 2. Ta 
strike, os with a brual. ; to strike lighily, by passing over 
the surface, without injury or impression. 3. ‘lo paint 
with a brush. 4. +Vith og, to remove by bruahing. 5 
To move as a brush ; to pass over with a light contact. 

BRUSH, c. i. 1. To move mmbly ‘n haste ; te move so 
lightly us scarcely to be perceived. 2. ‘To move or skiio 
over, with a slight contact, ar without mach impression 

BRUSHED, pp. Rubbed with a brush ; struck lightly. 

BRUSH'ER, 2. One who brushes. 

BRUSH/ET. See Busxer. 

BRUSHING, pyr Sweeping or rubbing with a brush, 
striking gently ; moving nimbly in haste ; skimming over 
lightly. 

BRUSHING, a. Brisk ; light. Fineyc. 

BRUSH ‘LIKE, a. Resembling a brush. Asiat Res. 

BRUSH WOOD, nu. Brush ; a thicket or coppice of ama 
trees and shrubs ; alan, branches of trees cut off. Dryden 

BRUSH'Y, a. Resembling a brush ; rough ; shaggy ; heving 
long hair. Boyle. 

BRUSK, a. [Fr. brusque.] Rude ; rough. Wotton. 

BRUS'T LE, (brussl) o.t. [Sax. brastlian.) To crackle ; to 
make asmall crackling nowe ; torustle, asa silk garment ; 
to Vapor, As a bully. 

BRUS'T LING . Crackling ; rustling ; vaporing. 
BRUT, v. i. Ur r. brouter.] To orowse. Evelyn. 
RO'TAL, a. |. Pertaining toa Smite, 2  vage; cruel, 
inhuman , brutish ; unfeeling, like a brute , .w.erciless. 

BRU-TAL'-TY, »#. Inhumanity ; savageness , churliah- 
neas ; insensibility to pity or shame. 

BROU'TAL-IZE, ov. t. To make brutal, churlish, or inhuman. 

BRO'TAL-IZE, v.t. To become brutal, inhuman, or coane 
and beastly. Addison. 

BRO'TAL-LY, adv. Cruelly ; inhumanly; in a coarse, 
churlish, or brutal manner. Arbuthnot. 

BRUTE, a. . brut.) 1. Senselees; unconscious. 2. Ir- 
rational; ferine. J. Bestial ; in common witb beasts. 
4. Rough; uncivilized ; insensible. 

BRUTE, n. 1. A beast; any animal destitute of reason 
2. A brutal person ; a savage in heart or manners ; a low- 
bred, unfeeling man. 

tBRUTE, c. t. fr dbrutt, to report. 

BRO'TE:LY, adr. In a rude manner. Milton. 

t BROTE'NESs, a. Brutality. Spenser. 

BRO'TI-FY, v.t. To make a person 8 brute, to make 
senseless, stupid, or unfeeling. Congrere. 

BRO'TISH, a. 1. Like a brute or beast. & Insensible 
stupid. 3. Unfeeling ; savage; ferocious ; brutal. .. 
Grroas ; carnal ; bestial. 5. [gnorant; uncivilized ; un- 
taught, 

BRO TISH-LY, adv. In the manner of a brute ; grossly ; 
irrationally ; stupidly ; savagely. 

BRO TISH-NESS, nx. Stupidity ; insensibility ; brutality ; 
savageness ; the qualities of a brute. 

BRO’'TISM, vx. The nature and characteristic qualities of a 
brute. 

ft BRUT’TING, a. Browsing. 

BRY'O-NY, 2. (1. bryonia.] White jalap; a genus of plants 
of several species.--Black bryony is a genus of plants, 
called tamus. 

BUB, ». A cant word for strong malt liquor. Prior. 

t BUB, v. *. To throw out in bubbles. Suckrille. 

BUB'BLE, n. (D. bobdel.) 1) A small bladder or vesicle of 
water or other fluid, inflated with air. 2. Any thing that 
wants firmness or solidity ; a vain project ; a fraud. 3, 
A person deceived. 

BUBBLE, r.i. 1. To rise in bubbles, as .iquors when boil 
ing or agitated. 2. To run with a gurgling noise. 

BUB BLE, +. t. To cheat; to deceive or impose on. 

BUBIBLER, n. One who cheats. Dighy. 

PUBBY, n. A woman’s breast. Jriuthnot. 

BO'BO, n. [Gr. BovBwy; L. bubs.) A tumor or abscess 
with inflammation, which rises in certain glandular purts 
of the body, as in the groin, or armpit. 

BU-BON'O-CELE, n. [Gr. BouBwy and «n)n.) Hernia ia- 
ee or inguinal rupture. 

fi O-BU-KLE, n. A red pimple. Shak. 

U-BUL/€A, n. A flat fresh-water fish. 

BUE-A-NEER', mn, (Fr. boucaner.] Primarily, a bucaneer 

BUE-A-NIER), is said to be one who dries and smokes 
flesh or fish after the manner of the Indians. The name 
was first given to the French settlers in Hai?) or Hispan- 
iola, whose business was to hunt wild cattle and swine. 
it was afterwards applied to the piratical adventurer, 
English and French, who combined to make depredations 
on the Spaniards in America. 

RU-€A'O, n. A species of owl, in the Philippine isles. 

RUE@'CATL, a. [L. bueca.] Pertaining to the cheek. 

| BUC CEL-LA'TION, nv [LL. buccella, buccea.) The act of 


'| breaking into large pieces. 
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BUE'CI-NITE xn. Fossil remains or petrifactions of tne 
shells culled buccinum. 

EU-CENT'AUR, n The state barge of Venice. 

BU-CEPH’A-LUS, » An animal of the gazelle tribe. 

BC’CE.-ROS, n. The hormbill, ar Indian raven. 

BU€H UL-ZITE, x. A mineral. 

BUEK, x. [G. bauche, beuche.] 1. Lye in which clothes 
are soaked in the operation of bleaching ; the liquor in 
which clothes are washed. 2. The cloth or clothes soaked 
or washed in lye. 

BUCK, v. & [G. deucken.] To soak or steep in Ive, @ pro- 
cess in bleaching ; to wash or steep in lye or suds. 

BI'EK, wx. (Sax. duc, bucca.] ‘The male of the fallow deer, 
of the goat, the sleep, the rabbit and hare. 

BUCK, v. i. To copulate as bucks and does. 

BUCKLBASKET, 2. A basket in which clothes are carried 
to the wash. Shak. 

BUCK'BEAN, n. This is prope bogbean. 

BUCKED, pp. Soaked in lye. Asa. 

RUCK'ET, x. [Sax. duc.) The vessel in which water is 
drawn or carried. 

BU€K'ING, ppr. Soaking in lye, in the process uf bicach- 
ing ; washing. 

BUCKING, n. The act or process of soaking cloth in lye for 
bleaching ; also, the lye or liquor; a washing. 

BU€CKING-STUOL, nA washing block. 

BUC KLE, x. [Fr. bvucle.] 1. An instrument made of some 
kind of metal, for oem ewetuet certain parts of dress 
as the straps of shoes. 2. A curl, or a state of being curled 
or crisped, as hair. 3. In coats of arms, @ token of the 
sure'\ , faith and service of the bearer. 

BLC'K:.E, v. t. 1. To fasten with a buckle, or buckles. 2. 
To prepare for action ; a metaphor, taken from buckling 
on armor. 3. To join in batue. 4. To confine or limit. 

BUCIKLE, v.t. To bend; tl buw.—7'o buckle to, to bend 
us; toapply with vigor ; to engage with zeal.— To buckle 
en, to close in; to embrace or seize the body, as in a 
scuffle; a popular use m America.—To buckle with, to 
encounter with embrace ; to join in close combat. 

BUC€K-LER, n. (W. dwccled.] A kind of shield, or piece of 
defensive armor. 

BUCK:LER, v. t. To support ; to defend. Shak. 
U€K'LER-THORN, a. Christ's thom. 

BUCK’/MAST, n. [buck, that is, beach, and mast.} The mast, 
or fruit of the beach tree. 

BUCK'IRAM, n. (Fr. bougran.}] A coarse linen cloth, stif- 
fened with glue. 

BUCK/RAM, a. Stiff; precise. Fulke. 

BUCK‘RAMS, an. The same as zeild garlic. 

BUCKS HORN, n. A plant, a species of plantago, or plan- 
tain, called coronopus. 

BUCK'SKIN, n. The skin of a buck. As an adjective, 
1 ade of leather, prepared from the skin of a buck. 

BUEK'STALL, nv. A toil or net to take deer. 

BUCKTHORN, n. A genus of plants, called rhamnus, of 
many spccies. 

BUCK WHEAT, x. [D. bock-weit.] A plant and a species 
ot grain ; called also brank. 

BU eo: or BU-COL/I-CAL, a. (Gr. Bovxodos.} Pas- 


toral. 

BU-COLTE, n. 1. A sacha poem, representing rural af- 
fairs. 2. A writer of pastorals. 

BUD, «. |D. bot.] A gem; the shoot of a plant; a small 
rotuberance on the stem or branches of a plant, contain- 
ng the rudiments of future leaves or a flower. 

BUD, v. i. 1. To put forth or produce buds or gems. 2. To 

put forth shoots ; to grow as a bud into u flower or shoot. 

. Tu begin to grow, or to issue from a stock in the man- 
ner of a bud, as ahorm. i. To be in bloom, or growing 
hike a young plant. 

BUD, v.t. To inoculate a plant , to insert the bud of a plant 
ander the bark of another tree, for the purpose of raising 
upon any stock, a species of fruit different from that of 
the stock. 

BUDDED, pp. Put forth in buds ; inoculated. 

BUDDHISM, 2. The doctrines of the Buddhists. 

BUDDING, ppr. Putting forth buds ; inoculating. 

BUN DLE, vn. In mining, a large square frame of *oards. 
used in washing tin ore. Ash. 

BUD DLE, rv. i. Amon 

BUDGE, r.t. (Fr. and Norm. boucer.) To move off; to 
stir; towag. In @menca, :rag is much used as equiva- 
Sent to budge ; but the use of both words is vulgar. 

BUDGE, x. The dressed skin or fur of lambs. 

BUDGE, a. 1. Brisk; jocund. 2. Surly; stiff; formal; 
abe, 

BUne -~BACH'E-LOR&. A company of men who accom- 
any the lord mayor of London at his inanguration. 

BUDGE-BAR-REL, n. A small barrel with only one head, 
used for carrying powder. 

t BUDGE NESS, n. Sternness ; severity. 

BUDG'ER, a. One who moves or stirs from his place. 

BUDGET, n. (Fr. bougetic.) 1. A bag; a little sack, with 
its contents. Hance, a stock or store. 2. The papers re- 


miners, to wash ore. 
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specting the finances of the British nation.—7o open the 
budyct, to lay before a legislative body the papers of the 
executive government. 

BUDG'Y, a. Consisting of fur. 

UDILET, x. A lite bud springing from a parent bad. 

BUFF, x. [contracted trum bugulv, or bugzkin.} 1. Batt 
skin ; a sort of leather, prepared from the skin of the baf- 
falo. 2. A military coat made of bufl-skin or similaz 
leather. 3. The color of buff; a light yellow. 4. A yel- 
low, viscid substance, formed on the surface of blood 
drawn in inflammatory diseases. Parr. 

BUFF, v.t. ‘lo atrike. See Burret. 

BUFFA-LO, n. [It. and Sp. tufulo.] The bubalus, a spe- 
cies of the bovine genus. The name is also applied to 
wild oxen in general, and particularly to the bison of 
North America. See Bison. 

BUFF'EL, »n Buffel’s-head duck, a bird. 

BUFF'ET, 2 [Fr. buffet.] A cupboard, or set of shelves, for 

lates, glass, china and other like furniture. 

BUFF'ET, n. [It. bug atta.) A blow with the fist; a box on 
the ear or face; aslap. Miltun. 

BUFF'ET, rv. t. 1. To strike with the hand or fist ; to box; 
to beat. 2. To beat in contention ; to contend against. 

BUFIET, v. i. To exercise or play at boxing. 

BUFF'ET-ED, pp. Struck ; beaten. 

BUFF'ET-ER, n. One who buffets ; a boxer. 

BUFF'ET-ING, ppr. Striking with the hand ; boxing ; com 
tending against. 

BUFIL’ET-ING, ». 1. A striking with the band. 2 Com 
tention ; attack ; opposition. 

BUFF/IN, n. A sort of coarse stuff. 

BUF'FLE, n. [{Fr.] The bufialo. 

BUF'FLE, v. 1. To puzzle ; to be at a loss. ots 

BU FF LE-HEAD, n. One who has a large head. 

BUF!/FLE-HEAD-ED, a. Having a large head, like a buf- 
falu; dull; stupid ; foolish. 

BUFRON, a. The Numidian crane. 

BUF-FOON!, x. [Fr. boufon.] 1. A man who makes a 
practice of amusing others by low tricks, antic gestures 
aid postures, jokes and other vulgar pleasantries. A 
droll ; a mimic. 2. He that uses indecent naillery. 

BUF-FOON/, c. t. To make ridiculous. 

BUF-FOON‘ER-Y, n. The arts and practices of a buffoon : 
low jests; ridiculous pranks; vulgar tricks and pos- 
tures. 

BUF-FOONIING, n. Buffoonery. Dryden. 

BUF-FOON‘ISH, a. Like a buffoon ; consisting in low fests 
or gestures. 

BUF-FOON!'ISM, n. The practices of a buffoon. 

{ BUF-FOONIZE, v. i. To play the foal, jester, or bufibon- 

BUF-FOON!-LIKB, a. Resembling a buffoon. 

BUF-FOON'LY, a. Consisting of low vulgar tricks. 

BU'FON-ITE, a. (L. bufo.] ‘Toadstone. 

BUG, n. [qu. W. bag, by an.] The name of a vast matt. 
tude of insects which intest houses and plants, 

BUG, or BUG'BEAR, a. [W. larg.) A frightful object; a 
walking spectre ; any thing imaginary that is considered 
as frightful. Locke. 

BUG'BEAR, v. t. To alarm or frighten with idle phantoms. 
Archbishop King. 

BU-GEE!, n. A species of monkey in India. 

BU-GEL'U-GEY, n. A large species of lizard 

BUG'GER, n. (Fr. bougre.] One guilty of the crime againss 
nature. A vile wretch ; a term of reproack. 

BUG'GER-Y, x». The unnatural and detestable crime of 
carnal intercourse of nan or woman with a beast ; or of 
human beings unnaturally with cach other. Sodomy. 

BUG'GI-NESS, n. The state of being infected with bugs. 

BUGGY, a. Abounding with bugs. 

BUGLE, or BO'GLE-HORN, n. |W. bugail.| 1. A hunt- 
ing-horn. Skak. 2. A military instrument of music. 

BCG: LE, n. A shining bead of black glass. Shak. 

BO'GLE, a. [L. bugula, or bugillo.} A genus of plants, 

ajuda, of several species. 

BCGLE, n. (LL. ee) A sort of wild ox. 

BO"“GLE-WEEFD, nx. A plant, the lycopus virginicus. 

BU'IGLOSS, 2x. (L. buglussus.] A genus of planta. 

BUG‘WoR n A plant, the cimicifuga. 

BUHR STC INE, a. A subspecies of silex or qnartz. This 
word is often written burr-stone. 

BUILD, ( (bild) v. t. pret. daule: pp. built. The ar 

BILD pret. and pp., /utlded, is sometimes used. (Sax. 
buidan.} 1. To frame, construct, and raise, as an edifice. 
2. To raise by art; toframe or shape into a particular 
form. 3. To mise any thing on a support or foundation. 
4. In Scripture, to increase and strengthen ; to cement 
and knit together ; to settle, or establish and preserve. 

BUILD, (bild’ r.i. 1. To exercise ‘te art, or practice the 
business of building. 2. Lo construct, rest or depend on 
as a foundation. 

BUILIYER, (bild'’er) 2. 1. One who builds; an architect, a 
ship-wright, a mason, &c. 2. A creator. 

BUILIVING, (bild‘ing) ppr. Framing and erecting ; resting 
on. 
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BUILDING, (bild4ng) ». A fabric or edifice constructed 
for use or convenience, as a house. 

BUILT, (bilt) pp. Framed and raised ; constructed. 

BUILT, (bilt) n. 1. Form; shape, general figure of a 
structure. Dryden. 2. Species of building. 

BUL, a. The common flounder. Chambers. 

BULB, x. [Gr. BoABos.) A round body, applicd to many 
objects. But, in dvtany, it is appropriately a bud formed 
under ground, upon or near the routs of certain herbaceous 
plants, which are hence cailed bulbous plants, as the 
onion and lily. 

BULB, v. t. 7'o bulb out, is to project or be protuberant. 
[Lutte used. catia fe 

~ BUL-BA-‘CEOTS, a. Bulbous. 

BULBED, a. Round-headed. 

BU L-BIF'ER-OUS, a. Producing bulbs. ; 

BULBOUS, a. 1. Containing bulbs or a bulb; growing 
from bulbs ; round or roundish. 2. Containing a knob 
or protuberant part; swelling out; presenting rounde 
elevations. 

BULACHIN, n. A young male calf. Marston. 

BULGE, x. A different orthography of bilge. [W. bolg.] 
The bilge or protuberant part of a cask ; protuberance. 

BULGE, v. i. 1. To swell out ; to be protuberant. 2. To 
bilge asaship. See Bires. ; 

BULGING, ppr.ora Swelling ov; bilging. le an ad- 
jectzve, protuberant. 

BO LI-MY, x. (Gr. ab soe | A voracious appetite ; a dis- 
ease in which the pei 128 & perpetual and insatiable 
appetite for food, and often faints, if not indulged. 

BULK, a. (W.bulg.] 1. Magnitude of material substance ; 
whole dimensions; size of a thing. 2. The gross; the 
majority ; the main mass or body. Swift. 3. Main fabric. 
4. The whole content of a ship’s hold for the stowage of 
bee 5. A part of a building jutting out. Shak.—7To 

eak bulk, in seamen’s lunguage, is to begin to unload.— 
Laden m bulk, having the cargo loose in the hold, or not 
Inclosed in boxes, bales or casks. 

BULK'-HEAD, n. A partition in a abip, made with boards, 
to form separate apartments. 

BULK/I-NESS, n. Greatness in bulk, size or stature. 

BULK’Y, a. Large ; of great dimensions. 

BULL, «. (G. buil.] 1. The male ot the bos, or bovine genus 
of quadrupeds, of which cu is the feinale. 2. In a Scriptu- 
ral sense,anenemy. 3. Taurus, one of the twelve signs 
ot the jac. 

RI;LL, x. (lt. della. This name was given to the seal 
which was appended to the edicts and briefs of the pope, 
and, in process of time, applied to the edict itself. Spel- 
man.) 1. A letter, edict or rescript of the pope, published 
or transmitted to the churches over which he is head, 
containing some decree, order or decision. 2. A blunder 
or contradiction. Pope. 

BULL, a prefix, signifies a bull, or large, or having a large 


head. 

BJ)LL/-BAIT-ING, n. The practice of baiting or exciting 
bulls with dogs. ddtson. 

BULL/-BEEF, nr. The flesh of a bull; coarse beef. 

B LL'-BEG-GAR, n. Something terrible, or frightful. 

BULL/-CALF, n. A male calf; a stupid fellow. 

BULL/-DUG, nv. A species of dog of a particular form, and 
of remarkable courage. 

BULL’S'-EVE, x. 1. enon scamen, a piece of wood in 
the form of a ring. 2. Aldebnran, a star. 3. A amall, 
obscure cloud, portending a great storm. 

BULL’-FACED, a. Having a large face. Dryden. 

BULLCFEAST. See RuLL-FIGHT. 

BULL/-FIGHT, 2. A combat with a bull; an amusement 
among the Spaniards and Portuguese. 

BULL/-FINCH, a. A bird of the sparrow kind. 

BULLI_-FLY, or BULL/-BEE, n. An insect. 

BULL’—FROG, 2. A large species of frog. 

BULL/-HIEAD, n. 1. A genus of fishes, the cottus. 2. A 
stupid fellow; alubber. 3. A small, black, water vermin. 

BULL TROUT, rz. A large species of trout. 

BULL/-WEED, x. Knap weed. Johnson, 

BULL -WORT, 2. Bishopsweed. Juhnson. 

BU; LL/-ACE n. 1. The bullytree, or chrysophyllum, a 

ant. 2. The wild plum. 

BUL-LAN'TIE€, a. Designating certain ornamental capital 
letters, used in apostolic bulls. It is used also as a noun. 

BULL‘A-RY, 2. A collection of papistical bulls. 

BIiL/LATE, a. [L. bullatus.] Having elevations, like blis- 


ters. 

BULL/ET, n. [Fr. boulet.] A ball of iron or lead called alan 
shot, used to one te or killing man or beast. 

BULL‘E-TIN, *%. [Fr.) 1. An official report from an officer 
‘to his commander or superior. 2. An official report of a 
physician respecting the king’s health. 3. A little note 

iven by a banking company. 4. It is sometiines used 

ora notice, or public announcement. 

*RNULICION, mn. [Fr. billan.] Uncoined gold or silver in 


the mass. 
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BUL/LI-RAG, vc. t. To insult ina bullying manner. 

BULLISH, a. Partaking of the nature of a bull or blander. 
Maton. 

BULLIST, n. A writer of papal bulls. Harmar. 

BUL'LITE, rn. A petrified shell, or the fossil remains of 
ahells, of the genus bulla. 

t BUL-LI“'TION, n. (L. bullio.] The act or state of boiling- 
Superseded by ebullitwn. 

BE LUOCK, xn. (Sax. budiuca.] An ox, or castrated bull. 

n America, it is applied to n full-grown ox. 

BELLY, nv. isw. buia.) A noisy, blustering, overbearing 
quarrelsome fellow, more distinguished for insolence and 

empty menaces than for courage. Addison, 

BULLY, r.t. To insult and overbear with noise and blus 
tering menaces. Ain. 

BULLY, 7. i. To be nuisy and quarrelsome. 

BU L‘RUSH, n. [bole, or boll, and rush.|] A large kind of 
rush, growing In wet land or water. 

BUL/RUSH-Y, a. Made of bulrustes. Zfulvet. 

rey n. A bolter or bolting cloth ; also, bran. 
LLIWARK, na. [Sw. belearck.) 1. In fortyicauon, a bas- 
tion, ur a rampart, &c. 2. A fortification; also, any 
means of defense. 3. That which secures against an 
enemy or external annoyance ; a screen or shelter ; means 
of protection and satety. 

BY L/WARK, cv. t. To fortify with a rampart; to secure by 
a fortification , to protect. Addon. 

BUM, xn. The buttocks ; the part on which we sit. 

BUM, r. i. To make a noise. Varston, 

BUM-BAILIFF, 2. [a corruption of bound dalif.] In 
England, an under-bailiff. 

BUM BARD. Sce Bompagp. 

BUM BAST, x. (a different orthography of bombast, which 


see.}] 1. Acloth made by sewing one stuff upon anoth 
er; re nore: & Linet stuffed with cotton ; studing ; 
wadding. 


BUM BLE_BEF, n. [L. bombus.] A large bee, sometimes 
called humbdle-bce ; 80 named from its sound. 

BUM BOAT, rn. A small boat, for carrying provisions toa 
ship at a distance from shore. 

BUM'KIN, n. [See Bumexin.] J. A short boom projecting 
from each bow of a ship. 2 A small out-rigger over the 
stern of a boat. 

BUMP, x. [W. premp.] 1. A swelling or protuberance. 2. 
A thump ; a heavy blow. 

BUMP, v. i. To make a loud, heavy or hollow noise, as the 
bittern. It is also written fuom ; [W. biemp. 

BUMP, v. t. To strike aa with or against any thing large or 
solid ; to thump. 

BUMPER, n. A cup or glass filled to the brim, or till the 
liquor runs over. Dryden. 

BUMIPKIN, x. An awkward, heavy rustic; a clown, o1 
country lout. Locke. 

t BUMP KIN-LY, a. Clownish. Richardson. 

BUNCH, n. ([W. gene) 1. A protuberance ; a hunch ; 8 
knob or Jump. 2. A cluster ; a number of the same kind 
growing together. 3. A number of things tied tugether. 
4. A collection of things ; a knot. 

BUNCH, v. i. ‘To swell out in a protuberance ; to be protu- 
berant or round. 

BUNCH, r. ¢. To form or tie in a bunch or bunches. 

BUNCH'-BA€KED, a. Having a bunch on the back; 
erooked. 

BUNCH!I-NESS, n. The quality o being bunchy, or grow- 
ing in bunches. 

seth Fee a. Growing in bunches ; like a bunch ; having 
tults. 

BUN‘DLE, n. [Sax. byndel.] 1. A number of things put 
together. 2. A roll, any thing bound or rolled qats a 
couvenient form for conveyance. 

BUN DLE, v.t. To tie or bind ina bundle or roll ; often 
followed by up. Srcift. 

BUNG, n. [Fr. bondon.] 1. The stopple of the orifice in the 
vilee of a cask. 2. The hole or orifice in the bilge cf a 
cask. 

BUNG, v.t. To stop the orifice in the bilge of a cask with 
a bung ; to close uP 

BS Re n. The hole or orifice in the bilge of a 
cask. 

BUN’GLE, (bung’g]) v.t. To perform in aclumsy, awk 
ward manner. Dryden, 

BUNGLE, rv. t. To make or mend clumsily ; tu botch ; tu 
Ua de awkwardly ; with up. Druden 

BUNGLE, x. A botch , inaccuracy ; gross blunder ; clumsy 
performance. Ray. 

BUN‘GLER, n. A clumsy, awkward workmen; one wiio 
performs without skill. Peacham. 

BUN‘GLING, ppr. Performing awkwardly. 

BUN GLING, a. Clumsy ; awkwaraly done. 

BUN'GLING-LY, adc. Clumsily ; awkwardly. 

BUNK, n. [Dan. bynke.] A case or cabin of boards for a 
bed ;2 rrord used in sume parts of America. 

BUNN, or BUN, n [Seot. dun, bunn.] A small cake, ora 
kindof sweet bread. Gay. 
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bUN'SING, a. Ap animal found at the Cape of Goud Hope. 

BUNT, ». ‘The middle part, cavity, or beily uf a sail. 

BRUNT) v. i. 1. Tu swell out. 2. in popular lenguage, to 
push with the horns ; to butt. 

BUN'T'ER, xn. A cam word for a wemanr who picks up rags 
in the streets ; hence, a low, vulgar woman. 

BUNT’ING, x». A bird of the genus emdcriza. 

BU NT’ING, or BUN‘TINE, a. [Ger. dunt.) A thin weolen 
etuff, of which the colors or Gags and signals of ships are 
made. 

BU NT'LINES, x. Ropes fastened to cringles on the bottoms 
of =] tare sails. 

* BUOY, (bwoy) 2. [Fr. bouée.) A close empty cask, or a 
block of wood or cork, fastened by a rope to an anchor, 
and floating on the water, to show where the anchor is 
situated. 

* BUUY'ROPE, s. The rope which fastens a buoy to an an- 
chor. 

* BUOY, (bwoy) v.t. 1. To keep afioat in a fluid; to bear 
up, or kee oun sinking in a fluid, as in water or air; 
with up. 2. To support, or sustain ; to keep from sinking 
into ruin or despondency. 3. To fix buoys, as a direction 
to mariners. 

* BUOY, (bwoy) e. *. To float ; to rise by specific lightness. 

* BUOYAN-CY, (bwoy'an-sy) n. The quality of floating 
on the surface of water, or in the atmosphere ; specitic 
lightness. 

* BUUY'ANT, (bwoy‘ant) a. 1. Floating ; light ; that will 
not sink ; having the quality of rising or floating in a 
fluid. 2. Bearing up, asa fluid; [unusual.) Dryden. 

BU-PRESTES x. A species of cantharides. 

BUR, ROUR, or BUR, Sax. dur, signifies a chamber ora 


cottage. 

BUR, a. pat burre.| 1. A rough, prickly covering of the 
seeds of certain plants, as of the chestnut. 2. A broad 
ring of iron behind the place for the hand on a spear, used 
tn tilting. 

BU RIBC e n. [from L. barbatus.] A fish of the genus ga- 
dus, shaped like an eel. 

BIRDIE LARS, (burde-lay) « A sort of grare. 

BURIYEN, (bur‘dn) x». written also burthen. (Sax. byrden, 
burthen.| 1. That which is borne ur carriet ; a load. 2. 
That which je borne with labor or difficulty ; that which 
is grievous, Wearisome or oppressive. 3. A birth. Shak. 
4. [Fr. bourdon.] The verse repented in a song, or the 
return of the theme at the end of each verse ; the chorus. 
». In common language, that which is often sepeated ; a 
eubject on which one dwells. 6. A fixed sR of cer- 
tairr commodities. 7. The contents of a ship; the quan- 
uty or number of tuns a vessel will carry. 6. A club ; 

notin use.) Spenser. 

BURDEN, (bur'dn) oc. t. 1. To load; to lay on a heavy 
load , to incumber with weight. 2. To oppress with any 
thing grievous. 3. To surcharge. 

ED ENED: pp. Loaded with weight ; incumbered ; op- 
pressed. 

BURD EN-ER, 2, One who loads ; an oppressor. 

BURIVEN-OUS, a. 1. Grievous ; heavy to be borne ; op- 

wessive. 2. Cumbersome ; useless, Milton, 

BURIYENSOMRB, a. Heavy ; grievous to be borne ; caus- 
ing uneasiness or fatigue ; oppressive. 

BURD EN-SOME-NESS, 2. The quality of being burden- 
Rome ; heaviness ; oppressiveness, 

BUR DOCK, n. A genus of plants. 

BO REAU, (bd'ro) n. (Fr. burcau.)] 1. A chest of drawers, 
for keeping papers, or clothes. 2. An embassador’s or 
secretary’s office. 

BURG, n. [This is the same word as borough, the only dif- 
ference being in the pronunciation of the final letter.) A 
borough ; eriginally, a fortified Lown, but now, a city or 
town, which sends members to parliament. See BorouGcH. 

BURG AGE, n. [from bury.) In English law, @ tenure, 
applied to cities, or towns, or where houses or lands are 
held of some lord in common socage, by a certain estab- 
lished rent. 

BURG!‘A-MOT, n. 1, A species of pear. [See BeRGamort.] 
2. A kind of perfume. Sec Beroamor. . 
BURG‘A-NET, or BURG O-NET, x. (Fr. bourguignote.} 

A kind of helmet, the Spanish murrion. 

BUR-GEOIS, (boor-zha) a. fie bourgeois.) A burgess. 

BURK-GEOIS’, or BOUR-GEOIS!, (bur-jois’) a. A species 
of type, or printing letter, smaller than jong primer, and 
larger than brevier. 

BUR GEON. See Bournagon. 

BUR GEON, (burjun) x. In gardening, a knot or but- 
ton, put forth by the branches of a tree, in the spring. 
Chambera, 

BURG ER-MXS8-TER, a. An aquatic fow!. 

BURGESS, n. [Fr. bourgecis.] 1. An inhabitant of a bor- 
ough, or walled town; or one who possesses a tenement 
therein ; a citizen or freeman of a borough. 2. A repre- 
sentative of a borough in parliament. 3. A magistrate of 
certain towns. 

BURG'ESS-SH'P, n. The state or quality of a burgess. 
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BURGE (burg) ». A different orthography of burg, borough, 

which see. 

BURGIH'-BOTE, x. In old laws, a contribution towards the 
building or repairing of castles, &c. 

BURGI!-BRECH, n. A fine imposed on a burgh, for & 
breach of the peace. 

BURGH‘ER, a. An inhabitant of a burgh or borough, or one 
who enjoys the privileges of a place. 

BURGH EK-SHIP, a. ‘The state or privilege of a burgher. 

BURGH'-MAS-TER, n. A burgomaster ; aso, an ollicer in 
the tin-inines. 

BURGH MOTE, n. The court of a burgh or borough 

BURG'LAR, n. [burgh, or burg, a house, and Arm. ‘eer, 
a thief.) One guilty of nocturnal house-brea “ ‘og. 

BURG-LA!RI-AN, n. A person guilty of burglar, . 

BURG-LA‘RI-OUS, a. Pertaining to burglary ; constituting 
the crime of burglary. 

BURG-LARLOUL-LY, adr. With an intent to commit burg- 
Inry ; in the manner of a burglar. 

BURG/LA-RY, n. The act or crime of nocturnal house 
breaking, with an intent to commit a felony. 

BURG -M¢ TE, a. A Sorough court. Burke. 

BURG O-MAS-TER, na. A burgh-master; @ magistrate, or 
one employed in the government of a city. 

BUR'GRAVE, n. [burg, and G. graf.] In some Furcpesn 
countries, an hereditary governor of a town or castle. 

BUR GUN-DY, x. A kind uf wine, so called from Burgun- 
dy in France. Shenstone. 

BURH is the same as burg, burgh, with the aspirate It is 

Saxon, and signifies a city, a castle, a house, or tower 

BUR‘I-AL, (ber’-e-al) n. 1. The act of burying a deceased 
person ; sepulture , interment. 2. The act of placing any 
thing under earth or water. 3. The church service for 
funerals. 

BUR!-I-AL-PLACE, n. A 
of the dead , a grave-yard. 

BUR’I-ER, (ber‘e-er) ». One who buries a deceased person. 

BO'RIN, a. [Fr. burin.] A graver; an instrument for en- 

raving. 

BURL, v.t. 1. To dress cloth, as fullers do. Johnson. 2 
To pick knots and loose threads off trom cloth. 

BUR'LACE, xn. [a contraction of burdelais.} <A sort ot 


rape. 

BURLIER n. A dresser of cloth. 

BUR-LESQUE,, a. (Fr. ; It. burlesco.} Jocular ; tending te 

BUR-LESK’! excite laughter by ludicrous images. 

BUR-LESQUE,, n. 1, Ludicrous representation ; a contray 

BUR-LESK), between the subject and the manner of 
treating it. which tends to excite laughter or ridicule. 2, 
A composition in which the contrast between the subject 
and the manner of considering it renders it ludic wus or ri- 

iculous. 

BUR-LESQUE, ) v. t. To turn into ridicule ; or tm make 

BUR-LESK’ ludicrous by representation. 

BUR-LE=Q.:‘UER, n. One who burlesques, or turns to ridh- 

BUR-LESK‘ER, cule. 

BUR-LET'TA, x. [It.] A comic opera; e 
tainment. 

BUR'LI-NESS, n. Bulk ; bluster. 

BURL 'Y, a. Great in size; bulky ; tumid; falsely great ; 
boisterous. Dryden. 

BURN, v. t. pret. and pp. buracd or burnt. (Sax. bernan, 
bernan or byrnan.] 1. To consume with fire ; to reduce 
to ashes by the action of heat or fire. 2. To expel the vol 
atile parts and reduce to charcoal by fire. 3. To cleanse 
of soot by burning ; to inflame. 4. To harden in the fire ; 
to bake or harden by beat. 5. To scorch; to affect by 
heat. 6. To injure by fire; to affect the tlesh by heat. 
9. To dry up, or dissipate ; with up. &. To dry exceasive- 
ly ; to cause to wither by heat. 9. To heat or inflame ; 
to affect with excessive stimulus. 10. To affect with 
heat in cookery, so as to give the food a disagreeable taste. 
11. To calcine with excessive heat.— 70 burn up, to con- 
suine entirely by fire.— 70 burn vat, to burn till the fuel 
is all consumed. 

BURN, v.i. 1. To be on fire; to flame. 2. Toshine ; to 

sparkle. 3. To be inflamed with passion or desire. 4. 

To act with destructive violence, as fire. 5. To be in 
commotion; to rage with destructive violence. 6. To 
be heated ; to be in glow. 7. To be affected with a 
sensation of heat, pain, or acidity. 8. Tu feel excess of 
heat.—‘/'v burn out, to burn till the fuel is exhausted, 
and the fire ceases. 

BURN, n. 1. A hurt or injury of the flesh, caused by the 
action of fire. 2. The operation of burning or baking, as 
in brickmaking. 

BURN'A-BLE, a. That may be burnt. [Little used.} 

BURN’-€OW, or BURST'-€COW, an. A genus of insects. 

BURNED, or BURNT, pp. Consumed with fire ; scorched 
or dried with fire or heat ; baked or hardened in the fire. 

BURN‘ER, n. A person who burns or sets fire to any Wing 

BURNET, x. A Pant, potenum, or garden burnet. 

BURN-ET_SAX'LFRAGE, n. A plant, pimpinella. 

BURN'ING, ppr. Consuming with fire ; flaming ; seorch 
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ming; hardening by fire; calcining ; charring ; raging os 
fire ; glowing. 

BURN 1 G, n. Combustion ; the act of expelling volatile 
matter and reducing to ashes, or to a calx ; a fire ; inflam. 
mation , the heat or ee af ion. 

BURNING, a. 1. Powe 3; vehement. 2 Much heated ; 
very hot ; scorching. 

BURNING-GLASS, a. A glass which collects the rays of 
the sun into asmall space, called a focus, producing an 
intense heat. 

BUKNING-THORN'/Y-PLANT._ A species of spurge. 

BURN’'ISH, ». t. aA brunsr.} To polish by friction ; to 
make smooth, bright and glogsy. 

BURN'ISH, v. 6. 1. To grow bright or glossy. Swit. 2. To 

uw ; to spread out. Dryden. 

BURN‘TSH, 2. Gloss ; brightness ; lustre. Christ. Obs. 

BURN'‘LSHED, pp. Polished ; made glossy. 

BURN'UISH-ER, n. 1. The person who polishes, or makes 
glossy. 2. An instruinent used in polishing, of different 

Inds. 

BURN'ISH-ING, ppr. Polishing ; making smooth and glossy. 

BURN‘OOSE, ) 2. [Sp. alburnuz.) Au upper cloak or gar- 

BU RNI/O8, ment. 

BURNT, pp. of burn. Consumed ; scorched ; heated ; sub- 

ected to the action of fire. 

BURNT-OF FER-ING, n. Something offered, and burnt 
on an altar, as an atonement for sin ; a sacritice ; called 
also burnt-sacrijfice. 

BURR, nr. 1. The lobe or lap of the ear. 2. The round 
Knob of a horn next a deer’s head. 3. The sweet-bread. 

BUR'RAS PIPE, x. An instrument or vessel used to keep 
corroding powders in. 

BUR’-REED, «2 A plant, the sparganiuin. 

BUR‘REL, a. A sort of pear, called the red butter pear. 

BUR‘'REL-FLY, a. The ox-tly, gad-bee, or breeze. 

BUR REL-SHOT, a. [Fr. bourreier, and shvt.] Small shot, 
nails, stones, pieces of old iron, &c., put into cases, to be 
discharged among enemies. 

BUR/RO€K, x. A small wier or dan where wheels are laid 
in a river, for catch.ng fish. 

BUR ROW, n. A ditferent orthography of burgh, boruugh, 
which see. 

BUR'ROW, n. (Sax. byrger.}] A hollow place in the earth, 
or in a warren, where sinaJl animals lodge. 

BURROW, vc. t. To lodge in a hole excavated in the 
earth ; to lodge in any deep or concealed place. 

BUR'ROW-ING, ppr. Lodging in a burrow. 

BURSAR, 2. 1. A treasurer, or cash-keeper ; u purser. 2, 
A student, to whom a stipend is paid out of a burse, or 
fund. Johnson. 

BU Rs'AR-SHIP, x. The office of a bursar. Hales. 

BURS‘A-RY, n. 1. The treasury of a college, or monastery. 
2. In Scotland, an exhibition. 

BURSE, (burs) x. [Fr. bourse.) 1. A public edifice in certain 
cities, for the meeting of merchants, to consult on matters 
of trade and money ; an exchange. 2. In France, a fund 
or foundation for the maintenance of poor schulare in 
their studies. 

BURST, v. i. pret. and pp. burst. The old participle bursten 
is nearly obsolete. [Sax. byrstan, burstun. 1 ‘To tly 
or break open with furce, or with sndden violence ; to suf- 
fer a violent disruption. 2. To break away ; to spring 
from. 3. To come or fall upon suddenly or with violence ; 
to rush upon unexpectedly. 4. To issue suddenly, or to 
come from a hidden or retired place into more open view. 
5. To break forth into action suddenly. 6. To break or 
rush in with violence. 

BURST, v. t. To break or rend by force or violence ; to 
open suddenly. : ; ; 

BURST, n. 1. A sudden disruption; a violent rending ; 4 
sudden explosion or shooting furth. 2. A rupture ; a her- 
nia. 

BURST, or BURSTYEN, pp. or a. Affected with a rupture, 
or hernia. 

BURST, pp- ned or rent asunder by violence. 

BURST'EN-NESS, n. The state of having a rupture ; the 
hernia. 

BURST ER, * One that bursts. 

BURSTING, ppr Rending or parting by violence ; explod- 


in 

BURAT'-WORT, n. The Aerniaria, a plant eaid to be good 
against hernis or ruptures. 

BURT, «. A flat fish of the turbut kind. Johnson. 

BURFH'EN See Bunpen. 

BUR‘TON, (bur‘tn) a. A small tackle formed by two blocks 
or pulleys. 

BURY, (berry) » This word is a different orthography of 
bury, burh, borough. It signifies a house, habitation, or 
castle, and ja retained in many names of places, ax in 
Shreirstury, Danbury. The word is used by Grew, for 
burrow. 

BURY, (ber'ry) v. ¢. (Sax. byrian, burgan.] 1. To deposit 
a deceased person in the grave ; to inter a corpse, to en- 
tomb. 2. To cover with earth, as seed sown. 3. To 
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hide; to conceal; to overwhelm ; to cover with any 
thing. 4. To withdraw or conceal in retirement. 5. To 
cominit to the water; to deprsit in the ucean. 6. To 
place one thing within another. 7. To forget and forgive ; 
tw hide in oblivion — To bury the hatchet, in the language 
of American Indidnw B® to lay aside the instruments of 
war, forget injuries, and make peace. 

BUR'Y-ING, (ber re-ing) ppr. (aterring: hiding ; cover- 
ing with earth ; overwhelming. 

BUR'Y-ING, ». ‘The uct of interring the dead ; sepulture. 

BUR‘Y-ING-PLACE, a. A grave-yard ; a place apprupri- 
ated to the sepulture of the dead ; a church-yard. 

BUR! Y-PEAR, a. [Fr. bcurée.] The name of a very tender 
and delicate pear. Cutyrave. 

BY,SH, ». [D. bosch.) 1. A shrub with branches ; a thick 
shrub ; also, a clusterof shrubs. With hunters, a fox tail. 
2. An assemblage of branches interwoven 3. A branch 
of a Wee fixed or bung out as a tavernsign. 4. Au.rcle 
of metal let into the sheaves of such blocks as have iron 
pins, to prevent their wearing. 

BUSH, ce. 2. To grow thick or bushy. Mdton. 

BUSH, xr. t. To furnish a block with a bush. 

3LsSHieL n. [Fr. bowseau.] 1. A dry measure, containing 
eight gallons, or four pecks. 2. A large quantity. 3. ‘he 
cue of iron in the nave of a wheel ; in America called a 

OL. 


BUSIIEL-AGE, x. A duty payable on commodities by tha 


bushel. 

BUSIVET, 2. A wood. See Busxer. 

BUSHMU-NESS, n. The quality of being bushy. 

BUSH'-MAN, n. [D. besch-man.} A woodsinan, 

tf BUSH'MENT, ». A Uhicket; a cluster of bushes. 

BUSH'Y, a. 1. Full of branches ; thick and spreading, like 
abush. 2. Full of bushes ; overgrown with shrubs. 

BUS LED, (biz‘zid) pp. of bus 

BUS/I-LESS, (biz‘ze-les) a. 
unemployed. 

BUS/I-LY, (biz'ze-ly) adv. 1. With constant occupation ; 
actively ; earnestly ; a9, to be busidy employed. 2. With 
an air of hurry or importance , with too much cunssity ; 
importunately ; iss 

BUS4-NESS, (biz nes} a. 1. Employment; that which oc- 
cupies the time, attention and labor of men. 2. Affairs; 
concems, 3. ‘The subject of employment; that which 
engages the care and attention. 4. Serious engagement, 
important occupation, in distinction from trivial affairs 
5. Concern ; right of action or interposing. 6. A point 
a matter of question ; something 19 be examined, consid 
ered or perfurnned.—7'o do the bunness for a man, is 
kill, destroy, or ruin him. 

BUSK, 7. [I'r. busyue.] A piece of steel or whale-bune, 
worn by women to strengthen their stays. 

t BUSK, a. A bush. 

BUsk, v.i. To be active or busy. Fairfaz uses it in the 
sense of prepare, transitively, ‘‘to dusk them for the bat 
tle.’ 

BUSK’ET, x. A small bush, or a compartment of shrubs in 
a garden. Spenser. 

BUSK:‘IN, n. 1. A kind of half boot, or high shoe, covering 
the fuot and leg to the middie, worn by ancient actore 
of .ragedy. 2 In clussic authors, the word is used fur 
trapedy. 

BUSK!/INED, a. Dreased in buskins. Miltor. 

BUsk’Y, a. Bushy; wooded ; shaded or overgrown with 
trees or shrubs ; generally written bosky. 

BUSS, un. [L. baxo; Fr. etiee | 1. A kiss; asalute with 
the ipa. 2. [D. duis.) A smull veseel. 

BUss, v. t. To kiss ; to salute with the lips. Shak. 

BUST, x. [It. and Sp. buste.) In sculpture, the figure of a 
person in relief, showing only the head, shoulders, and 
stomach. 

BUST’ARD, a. The tarda, a species of fowl! of the grallic 
order. 

BUS’ TLE, (bus'sl) c. i. To stir quick ; to be very active 
to be very quick In motion. 

BUNT LE, (hus’sl) 2. Hurry ; great stir; rapid motion witb 
noise and agitation ; tumult. 

BUS TLER, (bus/er) ». An active, stirring person. 

BUS TLING, (busing) ppr. Stirring ; moving actively with 
noise or agiiation. 

BUST-O, x. A bust; sometimes, perhaps, used for a statwe 

BUS Y, (biz'zy) a. [Sax. byst, busy.) 1. Employed with 
constant attention ; engaged about something that renders 
interruption inconvenient. 2, Actively employed ; oecn- 
pied without cessation ; constantly in motion. 3. Active 
nthat which does not concem the person; meddling with 
or prying into the affains of others; officious ; jmportu 
nate ; vexatious. 4. Much occupied with employment. 

BUSY, (bizzy) vet. Toemploy with coustant attention ; 
to keep engaged ; to make or Kee Lal 

BUSY _ROD-Y, (biz'ze-bod-e) ». A meddling person ; one 
whooffictously concerns himself with the affturs of othera. 

BUT part. for butan, (Commonly, but not correctly classed, 
by exicographera, among conjunctions or preposttions.> 


Without business ; at leisure ; 


a 
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BUT 


Sax. butan, buton.] 1. Except; besides; unless. 2. 
nly. 
BUT, conj. fax. bote.] More ; further ; 
BUT. x. (Fr. bout.) 1. An end aj 
‘The end of a plank in a ship’s side or bottum, which 
unites with another; generally written butt. 
BUT, »v. i. ‘To be bounded by ; to lie contiguous to; @ word 
used in America. See Asut. 
BUT-END, n. The largest or blunt end of a thing. 
BUTCHER, zn. [Fr. bouchker.] 1. One who slaughters ani- 
mals for market. 2. One who kills inen, or comman 
troups to kill them. 
BUTCIIER, vo. t. 1. To kill or slaughter animals for food, 
or for market. 2. To niurder. 
B TCH'ER-BiRD, n. The sbrike, genus lantus. 
BUTCH'ER-LI-NESS, 2. A cruel, savage, butcherly man- 


ner. 
BUJTCH’ER-LY, a. Cruel; savage; murderous; groasly 
and clumsily barbarous. Shak. 


noting an addition. 
imit; a bound. 2. 


| 
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TCH'ER’S-BROOM, nn. Ruscus; a genus of plants, . 


BTCHER Ss BRC n. The row of shambles. Whitlock. 
B 


called also knee-Aolly. 
BU TCH'ER-Y, n. 
r the table, or for market. 2. Murder; great slaughter. 
Dryden. 3. The place where animals are killed tor mar- 
ket ; ashambles, or slaughter-house. 

BUTLER, 2. (Fr. bvuter/lier.} A servant or officer in the 
houses of princes and great nen, Whose principal business 
ia to take charge of the liquors, plate, &c. 

BUT LER-AGE, xn. A duty of two shillings on every tun of 
wine imported into England by foreigners. 

BUT'LER-SHIP, x. The office ofa butler. 

BUT MENT, xn. 1. A buttress of an arch ; the supporter, or 
that part which joins it to the upright pier. 2. ‘The mass 
of stone or solid work at the end of a bridge, by which 
the extreme arches are sustained. [t is written also abut- 
ment, 

BUT'SHAFT, an. An arrow to shoot at butts with. 

BUTT, xn. 1. Literaliy, end, furthest point. Hence, a 
mark to be shot at; the point where a mark is set or fixed 
to be shot at. 2. The point to which a purpose or ef- 
fort is directed. Shak. 3. The object of aim. 4. The 

rson at whom ridicule, jests, or contempt are directed 
Fe (Sax. butte, or bytt.} A push or thrust given by the head 
of an animal. 6. A cask whose contents are two hogs- 
heads ; called alsoa pipe. 7. The end of a plank ina ship’s 
side or bottom. 8. A particujar kind of hinge for doors, 


&c. 

BUTT, v. i. (It. buttarc.) ‘T'o thrust the hend forward ; to 
strike by thrusting the head against, as a rain. 

BUTTE, a. (Sax. buter, butera; Ger, butter; L. buty- 
rum.] An oily substance obtained from cream or milk by 
churning. 

BUT'TER, v. t. 1. To smear with butter. 
the atakes at every throw or every game. 
BUT‘TER-BUMP, a. The bittern. Johnson. 

BUT'TER-BURR, a. A plant, a species of tussilago. 

BUT’TER-€UPS, n. A name given to aspecies of ranuncu- 
lus, or crow-foot. 

BUT'TER-FLOW-ER, nx. A yelluw flower. Gay. 

BUT TER-FLY, n. Papilio, a genus of insects of the order 
of lepidopters. 

BUT'TER-FLY-SHELL, 2. A genus of testaceous mollus- 
cax, with a spiral, unilocular shell. 

BUT'TER-IS, a. An instrument of steel set in wood for 
paring the hoof of a horse. 

BUT“ TER-MILK, a. The milk that remains after the but- 
ter ix separated from it. 

BUI’TER-NUT, xa. The fruit of an American tree, the 
jucrlans cinerea, 

BUP'TER-PRINT, ) 2. A piece of carved wood, used to 

BUTYTER-ST AMP, mark cakes of butter. 

a Te TER-TOOTH, x. A broad fure tooth. 

"'TERR-WIFE 

BUT-TER-WOM_AN, n. A woman who sells butter. 

BUT TER-WORT, n. A species of pinguicula. 

BUT TER.-Y, a. Having the qualities or appearance of but- 
ter, flurvey. 

BUT TER-Y, 2. An apartment in a house, where butter, 
milk. provisions, and utensils are kept. 

BUTTOCK, nx. 1. The nimp, or the protuberant part be- 
hind. 2. The convexity of a ship behind, under the 
atern. 

BUT TON, (but'tn) », (Fr. bouton.) 1. A knob; a small 
ball; a catch used to fisten together the different parts of 
dreas. 2. Any knobor ball fastened to another body; a 
amall protuberant body. 3. A bud; a gem of a plant. 
4. A flat piece of wood, turning on a nail or screw, to fas- 
ten doors. 5. The sea-urchin. 

BUT’TON, (but'tn) vr. 2. 1. To fasten with a button, or 
buttons , to inclose, or make secure with buttons. 2. To 
dress or clothe + [nut uscd.) 

BUT TON-HOLE, n. The hole or loop in which a button is 
caught. 


2. To increase 


l. The business of slaughtering cattle 


BY 


se etl aad n. One whose occupation is to make 

uttons. 

BUT TON-STONE, n. A species of figured stone, or hard 
flint, resembling a button. 

BUT’ TON-TREE, 2. The conocarpus. 

BUT’TON-WEED, n. A genus of plants. 

BUT'TON-WQQD, n. 1. The cephalanthus, a shrub. 2 
The platanus occidentalis, western plane-tree, a large 
tree growing in N. America, producing rough balls, from 
which it is named. 

BUT’TRESS, n. 1. A prop; a wall or abutment built arch- 
wise, serving to support another wall on the outside. 2 
Any prop or support. 

BUT’TRESS, v. t. ‘To support by a buttress , to prop. 

BUT’TRESSED, a. Supported with a buttress. 

BUTTS, n. pl. A place where archers meet toshoot at a mark. 

BUT’-WINK, xn. A bird. Johkason. 

BL T-Y-RA‘CEOUS, | a. [from L. butyrum, butter.] Hav. 

BUT’Y-ROUS, ing the qualities of butter ; resem 
bling butter. 

BUX'OM, a. (Sax. boesum.] 1. Obedient; obsequious ; 
ready to obey; [vbs.] 2. Gay; lively; brisk. Afilton. 
3. Wanton ; jolly. Jyruden. 

BUX/OM-LY, adv. Obediently ; [obs.} 2. Wantonly ; am- 
orously. 

BUX-OM-NESS, n. Meekness ; obedience ; [ob8.] Cheucer 
2. Briskness ; amorousness 

BUY, (bi) v. ¢., pretand np. bought, pron. bart. [Bax. bi 
gan, or bycgan, bygan.] 1. To acquire the property, 
right, or title to any thing, by paying a consideration of 
an equivalent in money ; to purchase ; to acquire by pay- 
ing aprice. 2. To procure by a consideration given ; tc 
procure ata price. J. To bribe , to corrupt or pervert the 
judgment by paying a consideration. 

To buy off, to intluence to coinplance ; to cause to bend or 
yield by some consideration .— 7'o bwy out. 1. To buy off, or 
detach from. 2. To purchase the share or shares of a per- 
son in a stock.—In pupulur language, to buy is to pay 
dear for, as in Chaucer. 

BU, (bi) v.i. To negotiate or treat about a purchase. 

BUG/ER (bl-er) n. One who buys; a purchaser. 

BUYING, ppr. Purchasing. 

BUZZ, v.i. [It. buzzecare.’ 1. To make a low, hissing 
sound, as bees. 2. Tio whisper; to speak with a low, 
hissing voice ; to make a low, hiseing sound. Shek. 

BUZZ, v. t. ‘To whisper; to spread, as report, by whispers, 
or to spread secretly. Bentley. 

BUZZ, x. ‘The noise of bees , also, a whisper. 
BUZZARD, un. [D. buzaurd.] 1. A species of fale 
hawk, the buteo: a rapacious, but sluggish bird. 

blockhead ; a dunce. 

BUZZARD, a. Senseless ; stupid. Milton. 

BUZ-ZARD-ET‘, n. A species of falco, or hawk. 

BUZZ'ER, ». A whisperer; one who is busy in telling 
tales secretly. 

BUZZING, ppr. Making a low, hissing sound ; whispering ; 
tattling in secret. 

BY, prep. [Sax. be, or big ; Goth. bi.) 1. Near; close; as, 
sit by me. 2. Near, in motion; as, tv pass by a churoh. 
3. Through, or with, denoting the agent, means, instru- 
ment, or cause; as, ‘a city is destroyed dy fire.” 4, 
“Day by day 3? “year by year;’? ‘article fy article.” 
In these phrases, by denotes passing frum one to another 
or each particular separately taken. 5. the space od 
geven years.”? In this phrase, dy denotes through, pass- 
ing or continuing, during. 6. “ Ay this time the sun had 
risen.”?) ‘The word here seems to denote, at, present, or 
cometo. 7. According to; as, “this appears by his own 
account ;”? “ these are good rules to live dby.’? 8. On; as, 
“(to pass by Jand ov water.’? 9. It in placed before words 
denoting quantity, measure, or proportion ; as, tu sell by 
the pound. 10. ltis used to represent the means or in- 
atrument of swenring, or affirming; as, to swear fy 
heaven. 11. In the phrase, ‘‘he has a cask of wine by 
himn,’? by denotes nearness or presence. 12. 6 To sit py 
one’s self,”’ is to sit alune, or without company. 13. ‘To 
be present by attorney.’’ In this phrase, dy denotes means 
or instrument ; through or iu the presence of a substitute. 
14. In the phrase, ‘‘ north by west,’? the sense reems to 
be, north passing to the west, inclining or goil.g westward 
or near west.— Ags an adrerd, by denotes also neamess, or 
presence ; as, there was no person by at the time.— Py 
and by is a phrase denoting neamess in time, in @ short 
time after; presently ; soon.— By the by signifies, as we 
proceed or pass, [Fr. en passant,} noting something inter- 
posed in the progress of a discourse, which is distinet 
from the main subject.— To stand ly, is to stand near, or 
to support.—In the common plirase, guod-hye, byc signifies 
passing, guing. The phrase signifies, a g going, a 
pesie ue passage, and it ia equivalent to faremell.—Ry 
s used in many compound words, in meet of which we 
observe the sense of nearness, closeness, or a withdmw- 
ing or seclusion, 

t BY. See Asy. 
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CAB 
BY'ASS. See Bras. 
BY'-COF’FEE-HOUBE, x. A coffee-house in an obscure 
place. Addison. 


BY'-CON-CEKN'MENT, a. An affair distinct from the 
main business. 

B?’-CORN-ER, ». A private corer. 

BY-DE-PENDENCE, a. An appendage ; that which de- 
pends on something else. 

BY-DE-SIGN!, n. An incidental design, or purpose 

BY'-DRINK-ING, n. A private drinking. al 

BY!-END, xn. Private end ; secret purpose or advantage. 

BY’-GONE, a. Past ; gone by. Scots dialect. Grew. 

BY'-IN/TER-EST, n. Self-intereat , private advantage. 

BY’-LANE, x. A private lane, or one out of the usual road. 

BY'-LAW, n. A town law ; the law of a city, town or pri- 
vate corporation. Bacon. 

BY -MAT-TER, n. Something incidental. Bacon. 

BY -NAME, nz. Nickname ; an incidental appellation. 

BY-NAME, v.t. To give a nickname. Cumdea, 

BY'-PAST, a. Past; gone by. Scuts dialect 

BY?'-PATH, n. A private path , an obscure way 

BY'"-RE-SPEET", x. Private end, or view. Dry : 

BY'-ROAD, n. A private or obscure road Swift. 

BY'-ROOM, x. A private room or apartment. Shak. 

BY'-SPEECH, x. An incidental or casual speech, not di- 
rectly relating to the point. Hooker 

+ BY’-SPELL, 2. [Sax. bigspell!.) A proverb. Coles 
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BY'-STAND-ER, 2. [Sax. bigstandan.] One who stands 
near ; 8 spectator ; ane who ho concern with the busl- 
ness transacting. 

BY'-STREET, x. A separate. private or obscure street 

BY'-TURN-ING, a. An obscure road. Sidney. 

BY'-VIEW, x. Brivate view ; self-interested purpose. 

BY'-WALK, n. A secluded or private walk. Dryden. 

BY'-WAY,n. A secluded, private or obscure way. 

BY-WEST", adv. Westward ; to the west of. Davies. 

BY’-WIPE, 2. A secret stroke or sarcasm. Milton. 

BY-WORD, n. [Sax. bi, or diy, and word.) A common say- 
ing 3 & proverb ; a saying that has a general currency. 

BYE, n. [Bax.] A dwelling. Gibson. 

BYRE, n. A cow-house. 

t BYEeUS or t BYS/SUS, 2. (Gr. Buocos-] A silk or linen 


Gower. 

BYS'SINE, a. Made of silk. Coles. 

BYSSO-LITE, 2. (Gr. Buaoos and \:8os.] A rare miners) 
cue in very delicate filaments, short, flexible and 
elastic. 

BYS/SUS, x. [L.] The asbestus is, by some, called by thie 
name. 

BYZ'ANT is [from Byzcatium.] A gold coin of the 

BYZ/AN-TINE, | value of fifteen pounds sterling, so call- 
ed from being coined at Byzantium. 

BY-ZAN‘TINE, or BY-ZAN‘TIAN, a. Pertaining to By. 
zantium. 


C. 


C the third letter in the English alphabet, and the second 

9 articulation or consonant, is a palatal, nearly corre- 
sponding in sound with the Greek «, kappa. 

{a English, C has two sounds, or rather it represents two 
very different: articulations of the organs ; one close, 
like k, which occurs befure a oand u; the other, a sib- 
ilant, precisely like s, which occurs before ¢, i and y. 

As an abbreviature, C stands for Caius, Carolus, Cexar, con - 
demno, &c., and OCC for consulibus. As a numeral, Cc 
stands for 100, CC for 200, &c.—In music, C after the 
cliff, is the mark of common time. 

€AB, n. (Heb. Ch. 3) knb.] An oriental dry measure, con- 
taining two pints and five sixths, English and American 
com measure. 

€A-BAL|, x. (Fr. cabale.] 1. A number ot persons united 
in some close design, usually to promote their private 
views in church or state by intrigue. A junto. ‘This 
mame was given to the ministry of Charles H., Clifford, 
Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale, the ini- 
tials of whose names compose the word. 2. Intrigue ; 
eecret artifices of a few men united in a close design. 


Dryden. 

€A-BAL!, or CABIA-LA, x. Tradition, or a mysterious 
kind of science among Jewish rabbins, pretended to 
bave been delivered to the ancient Jews by revelation, 
and transmitted by oral tradition ; serving for the inter- 

tation of difficult passages of Scripture. 

€A-BAL, v. i. To unite in a small party to promote private 
views by intrigue , to intrigue. 

E€ABIA-LIZM, x. The secret science of the cabalists. 

€ABA-LIST, 2. 1. A Jewish doctor who protessea the 
etudy of the cadala, or the mysteries of Jewish traditions. 
—2. In French commerce, a factor or agent. 

CAB-A-LIST IE, a. Pertaining to the cuhala; con- 

CABALISTI-CAL, | ph occult ineaning. 

pai) aaa ae Y, adv. the manner of the caba- 

ists. 

€ABPA-LIZE, v. i. To ose the manner or language of the 
cabalists. [Not much used.] 

€A-BAL/LER, n. One who unites with others in close de- 
si to effect an object by intrigue ; one who cabals. 

€AB'AL-LINE, a. [L. cabollinus.] Pertaining to a horse. 

€A-BAL‘LING, ppr. Uniting in a cabal ; intriguing in a 


small alt 6 

EARB'A-RET, n. hag A tavern. 

CABBAGE, 2. (Vt. cappucciv.] A genus of plants, called, 
in botany, dbrassica, of several species ; some of which 
are cultivated for food. 

CABRAGE, v. i. To form a head in growing. 

EABBAGE, v. t. [D. kabassen.] To purloin or embezzie, 
aw pices of cloth, after cutting out a garment. Arbuthnot. 

CABRAGE-NET, x. A small net to boil cabbage in. 

€AB BAGE-TREE, n. The eabbage-palm, a species of areca, 
the oleracea, a native of warm climates. 

EA B'RAGE-WORM, n. An insect. Johnson. 

€AB'T-AT, x. An animal of 8. America resembling a hog. 

CABIN, «2. (Fr. cabanc.] 1. A small room ; an inclosed 
place. 2. A cottage ; 1 hut, or small house. 3. A tent; 
a ehed ; any covered place for atemporary residence. 4. 
An apartment in a ship for officers and passengers. 
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€AB'IN, v. i. To live in a cabin ; to lodge. Skak. 

CABIN, v. t. To confine in a cabin. Skuk. 

€ABIN-BOY, x. A boy whose duty i» to wait on the offi- 
cers and ngers on board of a ship. 

ECABINED, pp. Inclosed ; covered. AMiltun, 

CABYI-NET, ». [Fr.] 1. A claset ; a small room, or retired 
apartment. 2. A private room, in which consultations are 
held. 3. The select or secret council of a prince or exec- 
utive government ; socalled from the apartment in which 
it was origivally held. 4. A piece of furniture, consisting 
of a chest or box, with draweis and doors. A private box. 
5. Any close place where things of value are reposited for 
safe keeping. 6. A hut ; a cottage ; a sinall house ; [vds.] 
Spenser. ; 

€ABILNET, v. t. To inclose. Howel. [Jittle used.] 

€ABI-NET-COUNCIL, x. 1. A council held with privacy ; 
the confidential council of a prince or executive muagis- 
trate. 2. The members of a privy council ; a select num. 
ber of confidential counselors. 

€ABI-NET-ED, pp. Inclosed in a private apartment, or in 
a cabinet. 

€ABI-NET-MAKER, n. A man whose occupation is to 
make cnbinets, tables, bureaus, &c. 

€ABIN-MATE, n. One who occupies the same cabin with 
another. Beaumont. 

€AB-I-REJAN, n. One of the Caliri. Faber. 

CA-BIRI-AN, ) a. Pertaining to the Cabiri, certain deities 

€A-BIR'TE, greatly venerated by the ancient pagans 

€AB-!-RITNE, in Greece and Phenicia. Bryant. Faber, 

CA'BLE, n. ["p., Fr. cable.) A large, strong rope or chain, 
used to retain a vessel at anchor. 

€A'IBLED, a. Fastened with a cable. 

CARILET, mn. A little cable. Jur. Dict. 

CA'ILE-TIER, x. The place where the cables are colled 
away. Mar. Dict. 

€A-BOR!, nr. t. To rast meat in a certain mode. 

€A-BOCIIED, or €A-BOSNED, a. In heraldry, having the 
head cut clase, so as to have no neck left. 

€A-BOOSE , n. [G. kabuse.] 1. The cook-room or kitchen 
of a ship ; a fire-place or stove for cooking in a small vea- 
sel. 2, A box that covers the chimney ina ship. 

€AB‘OS, nv. A species of eel-pout, about two feet long. 

€AB/REOLE, bn. [Fr.cabriolet.] A gig; a one-horse 

CABIRI-O-LET, (chair, a light carriage 

€ABURE, a. A Brazilian bird of the ow] kind. 

€AB URNS, n. Small lines made of spun-yarn, to bind ca- 
bles, seize tackles, and the like. 

EA'CAG, or EGIEOA, (cd'co) n. The chocolate-tree, a spe- 
cies of the theobroma a native of the Wert Indies. 

€AC-COONS'!, n. A plant, called, in botany, flevillea. 

€ACH'A-LOT, 2. A cetaceous fish, the pA yseter, or eperma- 
cet! whale. 

CACHE, n. [Fr.] A term used by traders and explorers M1, 
the unsettled western country belonging to the United 
States, for a hole dug in the ground, for the purpose ot 
preserving and concealing such provisions and comunx{f. 
ties as it muy be inconvenient to carry with them througl.- 
out theie journey. Lewis and Clark's Travels. 


orn real a. Having an ill habit of body. 
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*CA-CHEXY, 2. (Gr. caxehea.] 
powers of the body ; a derange 
without fever or nervous disease. 

EACH IN-NATTION, a. [L. cactinnativ.) Loud laughter. 

Little used. 

€CACHIO-LONG, a A variety of chalcedony. 

CACK, zc t. a caco.j To euse the body by stool. 

€ACK'ER-EL, a A species of tish. 

€AC'KLE, 0.1. (D. kaakelen.] 1. To make a particular 
nuise, asahen. 2 To laugh with a broken noise, like 
the cackling uf a goose ; to givgle. 3. To prate ; bo prat- 
tle ; to tattle ; to talk in a silly manner, 

CACKLE, a. 1. The broken noise of a goose or hen. 2. 
Idle talk ; silly prattle. 

CACKLER, n. 1. A fow. that cackles. 2. A telltale; a 
tattler. ; 

ECAC'KLING, ppr Making the noise of a goose or hen. 

EACIKLING, n. The broken noise of a goose or hen. 

CAC-U-CHY WIE, a. Huving the fluids of the body 

ECAEC-OLENHY MI-€AL, vitiated, especially the blood. 

CACO-CHYM.-Y, 2. (Gr. xaxoxvuia.] A vicious state of 
the vital humors, especially of the blood. 

EAC-O-DE/MON, #. (Gr. xaxos and daipwy.} An evil spirit. 

CAC-_O-BSHES, vn. (Gr. caxonGaa.} 1. A bad custom or 
habit; a bad disposition.—2. In medicine, an incurable 


ulcer. 

tf €A-COG-RA-PHY, 2. Bad spelling. 

EA-COPHO-NY, n. [Gr. xaxos and gwvn.] 1. In rhetoric, 
an uncouth or disagreeable sound of words, proceeding 
from the meeting of harsh letters or aylables.—2. In med- 
icine, a@ depraved voice ; an altered state of the voice.—3. 
In music, a combination of discordant sounds. 

CA-DATVER, xn. oe A corpse. 

CA-DAVIER-OUS, a. (L. cadaver.) 1. Having the appear- 
ance or color of a dead human body ; pale ; wan ; ghastly. 
2. Having the qualities of 1 dead body. 

CADIS, ». A kind of tape or riband; a@ kind of worm. 
9, A kind of worm or grub tound in a case of straw. 

CAD DOW, a. A chough , a jackdaw. 

CAIYDY, a. A ymall box for keeping tea. 

EADE, a. Tame ; bred by hand ; dumesticated ; as, a cade 
jainb. 

CADE, v. t. To bring up or nourish by band, or with ten- 
derness ; to tame. 

EAD, x. [L. cadus.] A barrel or cask. 

CA DE-OLL, a. In the materia medica, an oil made of the 
fruit of the orycedrus. 

JADE-WORM, x. The same as caddes. 

SA'DENCE, or CADENAY, vn. (Fr. cadence: Sp., Port. 
cadencia.} 1. A full ; a decline ; a state of sinking. 2. A 
fall of the voice in oauinig ot speaking. 3. The general 
vone of reading verse. 4. Tone , sound.—S. In music, re- 
pose ; the termination of a harmonical phrise on a repose 
or on a perfect chord.—t. In Aersemanship, an equ 
measure or proportion observed by a herse in all bis mo- 
tions.—7. In heraldry, the distinction of families. 

« A'DENCE, v. t. To regulate by musical measure. 

CADENCED, pp. ora, Having 2 particular cadence. 

€A-DENE!, wn. A species of inferior carpet. 

CAIDENT, a. (L. cadens.) Falling down ; sinking. 

€A-DEN ZA, a. (It.] The fall or modulation of the voice in 
singing. 

CALDER, n. [Fr. cadet ; It. cadetto.] 1. The younger or 

aungest son. Brown. 2. A gentleman who carrics arme 

a regiment, asa private man, With a view to acquire 

military skill, and obtain a commission. 3. A young man, 
in a military school. 

EA DEW! 2. A straw-worm. See Cappie 

t CADGE, 0. t. To carry a burden. Ray. 

ECADGER, See Coparn. 

CADGY, a. Cheerful ; merry after good eating and drink- 
ing. Brockett, North of Eng. 

€A Dt, a. In the Turkish dominions, a judge in civil affairs. 

€A-DIEALAG, na. A sort of pear. JoAnscon, 

CADMENAN, or CAUIMLAN, a. Relating to Cadmus, a 
reputed prince of Thebes, who introduced into Greece the 
sixteen simple letters of the alphabet—a, 8, y.4, ¢, 1, «, 


a Ms ¥,0,7,9,0,T,v. These are called Cadmean let- 
ra. 


€ADMT-A, x. An oxyd of zink which collects on the sides 
of furnaces where zink ia sublimed. 
C:ADIMI-UM, a. A metal discovered in 1817. 


CA-DCCEUS, no [T..) In ancient muythol Mercury’s 
rod, a wand entwisted by two serpents. meine ry 


E€A-DO'CI-TY, x. ee caducus.) Tendency to fall. Chester- 


A vicious state of the 
state of the constitution, 


Nee Little wse 

EA-DCICOUS, a. In botany, falling earty. 
CA-DOKE, a. (Old Fr. caduc.] Fleeting, or frail. Hickes. 
AL CTAS, n. (L.) A wind from the north-east. 

Cc YRULEL See Ceravce and CeruLcean,. 

CALSAIRI-AN. Ser Crsarnian. 

CALSCRA. See Cesura. ° 

€AF FEIN, 2». A substance obtained from an infusion of 
unroasted coffee, by treatiuoe it with the muriate of tin. 
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CAFTAN, an. (Pereic.| A Persian or Turkish vest es gar- 
meul, 

€AG, n. [Fr. caque: Dan. kag.) A small cask, or barrel. 
It is generally written key. 

€AGE, n. (Fr. cage.] 1. A box or inclosure, for confining 
birds or beasts. 2. An inclusure made with palisades tur 
confining wild beasts. 3. A prison for petty criminals.— 
4. In carpentry, an outer work of tunber, inclosiug an 
other within it. 

€AGE, v. ¢. To confine in a cage , to shut up, or confine 
Donne. 

EA'GIT, zn. A beautiful green parrot of the Philippine isles 

€AGU-L, n. A monkey of Brazil, of two species. 

€A'IE, or CA IQUE, a. [Fr.| A skiff belonging toa galley. 

CAIL. See Kain. 

CAIMAN. See CavMan. 

CAIRN, xn. [Welsh, carn | A heap of stones. 

*EAISSON, or EAIS-SOON), n. [Fr.] 1. A wooden chess 
into which several bombs are put, and sometimes gun 
powder. 2. A wooden frame or chest used in laying the 
foundation of the pier of a bridge. 3. An aminunitios 
chest, or Wagon. 

€AUTIFF, or CAVTIF, n. [It. cattivo.] A mean villain ; 

. despicable knave. 

€AUTIFF, CAMIIF, or CAITIVE, a. Base ;, servile 
Spenser. 

CAS/-PUT, 2. An oil from the East Indies. 

€A-JOLE!, v. t. [Fr. cajvler.] To flatter, to soothe , to 
coax ; to deceive or delude by flattery. 

€A-JOLUER, xn. A flatterer ; a wheedler. 

€CA-JOLIER-Y, n. Flattery ; a wheedling to delude. 

€A-JOLING, . Flattering ; wheedling ; deceiving. 

CN AOS: Rn. TR Mexican animal resembling a wolf and s 

og. 

€AKE, 2. [D. kock.] 1. A small mass of dough baked ; or 
a composition of flour, butter, sugar, or other ingredients, 
baked in a small mass. 2. Something in the funn of a 
cake, rather flat than high, but roundish. 3. A mass of 
matter concreted ; as, a cake of ice. 4. A hard swelling 
on the flesh, or a concretion. 

CAKE, ev. t. ‘To form into a cake or mass. 

€AKE, v. &. To concrete, or form into a hard mass. 

t€AKE, vo. t. To eackle. Ray. 

€AIJA-BASH, n. (Sp. cn ayaa 1. A vessel made of is 
dried gourd-shell, or of the shell of a calabash-tree. 2. A 
popular name of the gourd- plant, or cucurhita. 

€AL/A-BASH-TREE, x. A tree of two species, known, in 
botany, by the generic name cresceatia. 

€A-LA Nes n. The slope or dectivity of a rising manege 

round, 

€A-LA‘ITE, n. A name given to the turguois ; which see 

€AL-A-MANEO, n. (Fr. callimanque.] A woolen stall, of 
a fine gloss, and checkered in the warp. 

€AL A-MAR, a. [Sp.} An animal having an oblong body, 
and ten legs. 

CAL'AM-BAE, vn. [Sp. calambuco.] Aloes-wood, xyloe- 
aloes, a urue: 

€AL AM-BOUR, x. A species of the aloes-wood. 

€AL-A-MIF-ER-OUS, a. Producing plants having & long. 
hollow, Knotted stem. 

€AL'A-MINE, or CAL/A-MIN, vn. Lopis calaminaris, or 
cadmia fosiles 5 an ore of zink. 

CAL‘A-MINT, n. [L. calamiatha.) Ap aromatic plant, » 
species of melissa, or baum. 

{ CALA-MIS-TRATE, v.¢. To curl or frizzie the hair. 

tC AL-A-MIS-TRATION, n. The act of curling the hair. 

€ALA-MIT, n. [L. culamua}| A mineral. 

EA-LAM ET US, a. (Fr. calamiteur.| 1. Very miserable ; 
involved in deep distress ; oppressed with infelieity ; 
wretched from misfortune. 2. Producing distress and mis- 
ery ; making wretched. 3. Full of misery ; distressful , 
wretched. 

€A-LAMUI-TOUS-LY, adv. In a manner to bring great dis- 


tress. 

€A-LAMI-TOUS_NESS, wn. Deep distress ; wretchedness , 
er the quatityol producing misery. 

€A-LAMILTY, n. [L. calamuas.) Any great misfortune, 
or cause of lage t 

€AL'A-MUS, n. [L.] 1. The generic name of the Indian 
cane, called also rotang.—2. In antiquity, & pipe or fistula, 
a wind instrument, made of a reed or oaten stalk. J. A 
rush or reed used anciently asa pen to write on parch- 
ment or papyrus. 4. A sort of reed, or sweet-scented 
cane, ised by the Jews as a perfuine. 5. The sweet tag. 

€A-LAN/DRA, x. A species of lark. 

€A-LAN'DRE, or CAL AN-DER, a The Frenoh name of 
a xpecies of insect of the beetle kind. 

€A-LANIGAY, n. A species of white parrot, 4s. 

€A-LASH!, x. [Fr. caleche.] 1. A light chariot or carriage 
with very low wheels. 2. A cover for the head, used by 
ladies. 

€ ALE’ AR, nx. In glass-works, a kind of oven. 


| €CALEIAR-ATE, a. [L. calcar.] Furnished with a spur. 


E€AT-OA'REO-SUL!PHU-ROUS, a. Having lime and sut 
phur in combination, or partaking of both. 
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€AL-€A‘RI-OUS, «4. [L. calcarius.| Partaking of the ne- 
ture of lime ; having the qualities of lime. 

€AL CA-VALLA, ». A kind of sweet wine from Portigal. 

EALSCE-A-TED, a. [L. calceatus.] Shod ; fitted with or 
wearing shoes. 


€ALICE-DUN, a. With jewelers, a foul vein, like chalce- 
dony. [See Cuaucgporv.] Ash. 
€ALCE-DON'IE, or CAL-CE- DO/NI-AN, a. Pertaining to 


or resembling chalcedony. 

EAL‘ E- Do- See Cuatcevpory, the more correct or- 
thography. 

€CAL-CIE'ER-OUS, a. Producing calx or lime. 

€ALACI-FORM, a. In the form of calx. 

€ALCLMCIRITE, 2. A speciea of earth, of the muriatic 
genus, of a blue or elive-green color. 

CAL-CIN'A-BLE, a. That may be calcined ; capable of be- 
ing reduced to a friable state by the action of fire. 

€ALCI-NATE, v.t. To calcine. 

EGAL-CI-NA'TION, x. 1. The operation of expelling from a 
substance, by heat, some volatile matter with which it is 
combined, and thus reducing it to a friable stale. 2. The 
operation of reducing a metal to an oxyd, or metallic calx. 

® €ALUCI-NA-TO-RY, a. A vessel used in calcination. 

® €AL/CINE, or ECAL-CINE’, v. t. [Fr. calcier.} 1. To 
reduce a substance to a powder, or to a friable state. 2. 
Tv oxydize, as a metal ; to reduce to a metallic calx. 3 
Tw dissolve. 

*€ALCINE, v.i. To be converted into a powder or friable 
substance, or into a calx, by the action of heat, 

PUAMCETRAT EE co. (Fr. caletrer.) To kick ; to spurn. 

TEALCLTRATION, n. The act of kicking. Rose. 

CALCIUM, x. The metallic basis of lime. 

€AL-CO-GRAPH1-€AL, a. Pertaining to caleography. 

CAL-COG'RA-PHY, n. [L. calz, and Gr. yoagu.} An en- 
pee ne in the likeness of chalk. 

€ALE-SIN-TER, a. Stalactitic carbonate of lime. 

€CALE'-TUFF, vn. An alluvial formation of carbonate of 
lime. 

€ALV/ECU-LA-BLE, a. That may be calculated, or ascertain - 
ed by calculation. 

CALICU-LA-RY, n. (L. calculne.] A congeries of little 
stony krots dispersed through the parenchyina of the pear 
and other fruits. formed by concretions of the sap. 

CAI/EU-LA-RY, a. Relating to the disease called the 
atone. 

CAL'CU-LATE, v. t. (Fr. calculer.) 1. To compute ; to 
reckon. 2 To ascertain by the use of tables or numbers. 
3. ‘fo form tables upon mathematical principles, ag loga- 
rithms. 4. To compute the sitiation of the planets ata 
certain time, for astr logical purposes. 5. ‘Io adjust by 
computation ; to fit or prepare by the adaptation of the 
means to the end. Tillotson, 

€CAL'ECU-LATE, vc. i. To make a computation.—In popular 
uze, this word is often equivalent to intend or purpose, 
that is, to make arrangements, and form a plan; as, a 
man calculates to go a journey. 

€AL €U-LA-TED, pp. Computed ; reckoned ; 
adapted by design. 

CAL/EU-LA-TING, ppr. Computing ; reckoning ; adapting 
by design ; adjusting. 

CAL-€U-LE-TION, n. 1. The art, practice or manner of 
computing by numbers. 2. The result of an arithinetical 
operation ; computation ; reckoning. 3. Estimate formed 
in the mind by comparing the various circumstances and 
facts which influence its determination. 

€CALEU-LA-TIVE, a. Pertaining to calculation ; tending 
to calculate. 

€AL EU-LA-TOR, 2. One who computes or reckons. 

CALVCEU-LA-TORY, a. Belonging to calculation. 

t€ALVEULE, vr. Reckoning ; computation. 

t CALVJEULE, vo. t. To calculate. Chaucer. 

€ALVEU-LOUS, a. 1. Stony; gritty; hard, like stone. 
2. Affected with the gravel or stone. 

CAL/EU-LUB, nv. 1. The stone in the bladder or kid- 
neys.—2. In mathematics, differential calculus isthe arith- 
metic of the infinitely small differences of variable quan- 
tities. 

€AL/DRON, (cawl'dron) n. {Old Fr. chauldron, now chau- 

on.] A kettle or boiler. 

€ALECHE. e CacasH. . 

€AL-E-DONI-AN, a. Pertaining to Caledonia. 

€AL-E-DO'NI-AN, nv. A native of Caledonia, now Scot- 
land. 

€AL-E-FACIENT, a. Warming ; heating. 

€AL-E-FAICIENT, n. That which warms or heats. 

CAL-E-FAC/TION, n. [L. calefactio.} 1. The act or op- 
eration of warming or heating. 2. The state of being 


heated. 
CAL E-FAE€TIVE, ja. That makes warm or hot; that 
CAI-E-FACTO-RY, communicates heat. 
CALFE-FY, ov. i. (L. calefio.} To grow hot or warm ; to be 
heated. 
E€AL/E-FY, v. t. To make warm or hot. 
€AVEN-DAR, 2. [L. calendarium.] 1. A register of the 


suited ; 
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year, in which the months, week: and days uit set down 
In order, with the feasts observed sy the church, &c. ; an 
almanac, 2. A list of prisoners in the custody of the 
shenff. 3. An orderly table or enumeration of persons or 
things.— Calendar-month, a solar month as it stands in al- 
manacs. 

€CAL'EN-DAR, 0. t. To enter or write in a calendar. 

€CAL'EN-DER, v. ¢. [Fr. catendrer.| To press between roll- 
ers, for the purpose of mak-ug sinooth, glossy and wavy. 

€CALEN-DER, x. A machine, or hot press, used in manu- 
factories to press cloths. 

CAUEN-DER, or KAL/EN-DER, n. The name of a sort of 
dervises in ‘Curkey and Persia. 

CAL EN-DRER, nr. The person who calenders cloth. 

CALIENDS, a. plu. {L. calende.) Among the Romans, the 
first day of each month. 

ECAIJEN-TURE, x. [Sp. calentura.) A violent, ardent fe- 
Ver, incident to persons in hot climates, especially nutives 
of cooler climates, 

€ALF, (caf) n.: plu. Carves, (cedvz) (Sax. cealf; Sw 
kalf; Dan. kalv ; 1). kalf.] 1. The young of the cow.~ 

2. In contempt, a dolt; an ignorant, stupid person; a 
weak or cowardly man. 3. The Unck, tleshy part of the 
leg behind.—1. Whe calves of the lips, in IMusea, signify 
the pure offerings of prayer, praise and thanksgiving. 
Broien. 

€ALFI-LIKE, a. Resembling a calf. Shak. 

CALFSKIN, un. The hide or skin of a calf; or leather 
made of the akin. ? 

€AL'I-BER, a. [Fr.] 1. The diameter of a body. 2. The 
bore of a gun, or the extent of its bore.—Caliber-compassesx 
calibers, or callipers, a sort of Compasses mide with turched 
lega, to take the diameter of round bodies, as masts, shot, 
&C. 

CALI-BRE, ». A sort or kind ; a figurative meaning of the 
preceding word. Burke. 

€ALAICE, a. (L. calir ; Fr.calice.] Usually written chalice. 
A cup ; appropriately, a communion cup. 

CALL-EO, n. {trom Calicut, in India.] Cotton cloth.—In 
Enoland, white or unprinted cotton cloth is called calico. 
—In the ('nited State., calico is printed cotton cloth, hav- 
ing not more than two colors, 

CAL A-€CO-PRINTIER, x. One whose occupation is to print 
calicoes, 

€CALAND, a. [L. calidus.] Hot ; burning ; ardent. 

CA-LIDA-TY, a. Heat. Hrorcn. 

€ALN-DUET, n. Among the ancients, a pipe or canal used 
to convey beat from a furnace to the apartments of a 
house. 

€A'LIF, a. written also Caripn and Kaxrr. [from Ar. 
calafa, to succeed. Hence a calif is a successor, a title 
given to the successors of Mohammed.) A successor of 
vicar ; a representative of Mohammed, bearing the samme 
relation to him as the pope pretends to bear to St. Peter. 

CALF-ATE, CAL'IPH-ATE, €A'LIPH-SHIP, or KAL/T Ee 
ATE, n. The office or dignity of a calif; or the guvern 
ment of a calif. Harris. 

€AI-|-GA'TION, x». [L. caligatio.] Darkness ; dimness . 
cloudiness. 

€A-LIGIN-OUS, a. Dim ; obscure ; dark. 

€A-LIG‘IN-OUS_NESS, n. Dimneas ; obscurity. 

€AL-I-GRAPH'I€, a. Pertaining to elegant penmanship 
Warton. 

€A-LIG/‘RA-PHY n. (Gr. xadd yoagra.] Fair or elegant 

€AL-LIG/R A-PHY, writing, or penmanship. 

€A'LIN, n. A compound metal of the Chinese. 

CALILPER. n. Terms of cookery in dressing a turtle. 

€AL‘I-VER, n. A kind of hand-gun, musket, or arquebuse, 
Shak. 

€A'LIX, n. [L. caliz.] 1. Acup. 2. The membrane which 
covers the papilla in the pelvis. 

ECALK, (cawk) v. ¢. 1. To drive oakum, or old ropes un- 
twisted, into the seams of a ship or other vessel, to pre- 
vent their leaking, or admitting water.—2. In some parts 
of America, to set upon a horse or ox shoes armed with 
sharp points of iron, to prevent their slipping on ice. 

OALK, (cawk) x. In Mew England, a sharp-pointed piece 
of iron on a shoe for a horse or an ox, called, in Great 
Britain, calkin ; used af Wena the animal from slipping. 

€ALK'ER, (cawkler) a. A man who calks. 

€ALKED, (cawkt) pp. Having the seama stopped ; furnish- 
ed with shoes with iron pointa. 

€ALKIIN, (cawk'in) 2. A calk. 

€ALK'ING, (cawk'ing) ppr. Stopping the seams of a ship ; 
putting on shoes with Iron points. 

CALK'ING, (cawk'ing) ". In painting, the covering of the 
‘back side of a design with black lead, or red chalk, and 
tracing lines through on a waxed plate, which leaves an 
impression of the color on the plate or wall. 

€ALK'ING-T-RON, (cawk/ing Turn) x. An instrument like 
a chisel, used n calking ships. 

€ALL, v.t. [L. calo.] 1. To name, te denominate, or 
give a name. 2. To convoke ; to summon ; to direct or 
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vider to meet ; to assemble by order or public notice. 3. 

To request to meet or come, 4. ‘io invite. 3. To invite 

Or BUIINUN to come or De present , lo invite, or collect. 

6. Tu give notice to come by authority ; to command to 

come. 7. To proclaim ; Ww uawe, or publish the name. 

8. To appoint, or designate, as for an office, duty, or eln- 
oyment. Y. ‘To invite, to warn , to exhort. 10. To 

Beer or draw into union with Christ. ll. To own 

and acknowledge. 12. ‘To invoke or appeal to. 13. To 
esteem or account. 

T’o cali duwn, to invite, or to bring down.— Tv call back, to 
revuke, or retract ; to recall ; to summon, or bring back.— 
To call for, to demand, require or claim , or to cause to 

row. Also, to speak tur ; to ask 3; to request.—7'o cull 
in, to collect ; or tw draw trom circulation, or to summon 
together ; to invite to come togetber.— 70 call forth, wo 
bring or suinmun to action.— 70 call uf, to summon away ; 
to divert.—7'o cali up, to bring into view or recollection ; 
also, tu bring into action, or discussion.— 70 call over, to 
read a list, name by name; to recite separate particulars 
in order.—7'o call cut, to summon to fight ; tu challenge ; 
alsu, to summon into service.— Uo call ty nund, to recul- 
lect ; to revive in memory. 

CALL. v.i. 1. To utter a loud sound, or to address by 
name ; to utter the name. 2. Tostop, without intention 
of staying ; to make a sbort stop.—7o cali oa, to make 
a short visit to; also, to solicit payment, or make a de- 
mand of a debt.—In a theological sense, to pray to, or 
worship.—To call out, to utter a loud voice ; to bawil ; a 
popular use of the phrase. <werew 

€ALL, a. 1. A vocal address, of summons or invitation. 2. 

mand ; requisition ; public claim. J. Divine vucation, 
or summons. 4. Invitation ; reyuest of a public body or 
society. 5. A summons from heaven ; impulse. 6. Au- 
thority ; command. 7. A short visit ; as, to make & call. 
8. Vocation ; employment. 9. A naming ; @ nomination. 
10. Among Auxtecrs, a lesson, blown on the horn, to com- 
fort the hounds.—11. Among seanen, a whistle or pipe. 12. 
The Englsh name of the mineral called by the Germans 
tungsten or wolfram.—13. Among sowlers, the nuise ur cry 
of a fowl, or a pipe tocall birds, by imitating their voice.— 
14. In legislative bodies, the call of the house, is a calling 
over the names of the members, to discover who is absent, 
or for other purpose. 

E€ALLED, pp. Invited ; summoned ; addressed ; named ,; 
appuinted ; invoked ; assembled by order ; recited. 

E€ALL‘ER, x. One who calls. 

t GALLE, or f CAL‘LAT, 2. A trull, or a scold. Shak. 

t€AL'LET, v. i. To rail ; to acold. 

TCAL/LI-€O. See Carico. 

€AL-LIDI-TY, n. (L. calliditas.) Craftiness. Cockerum. 

€AL-LIG/RA-PHY. Sec Catiorarny. B. Jonson. 

EALLING, ppr. Inviting ; summoning ; naming ; address- 
ing ; invoking. 

€ALLIING, nv. 1. A naming, or inviting ; a reading over 
or reciting in order, or a caJ! of names with a view to ob- 
tain an answer, as in Icgislative bodies. 2. Vocation ; 

rufession ; trade ; usual occupation, or employment. 3. 
lass of persons engiged in any profession or empley- 
ment. 4. Divine summons, vocation, or invitation. 
€AL‘LI-O-PE, a. In payan mythology, the muse that pre- 
sides over eloquence and heroic poetry. — 
€CAL/LI-PERS. See Cariper. 

€AL-LOS'LTY, x. [Fr. calivsité.] Hardness, or bony hard- 
ness ; the hardness of the cicatrix of ulcers. 

CAL'LOT. See Carotre. 

€CAL/LOUB, a. [L. callus.] 1. Hard; hardened ; indurat- 
ed. 2. Hardened in mind ; insensible ; unfeeling. 

€AL‘/LOUS_LY, adv. In a hardened or unfeeling manner. 

E€ALILOUS-NESS, nxn. Hardness, induration, applied to the 
body ; insensibility, applied to the mind or heart, 

EAL/LOW, a. [Ir. calbh ; L. calous.] Destitute of feath- 
ers ; naked ; unfledged ; as a young bird. 

€AL/LUS, n. ta Any cutaneous, corneous or bony hard- 
ness, but generally the new growth of osseous matter, be- 
tween the extremities of fractured bones, serving to unite 
them ; also, a hardness in the skin. 

CALM, (cam) a. [Fr. calme.}] 1. Still; quiet; being at 
rest, as the air; not stormy or tempestuous. 2. Undis- 
turbed ; not agitated. 3. Undisturbed by passion ; not 
agitated or excited ; quiet ; tranquil ; as the mind, tem- 
per, or attention. 

CALM, (cain) n. Stillness; tranquillity ; quiet; freedom 
from motion, agitation, or disturbance. 

€ALM, (cam) ce. ¢. To still ; to quiet; as the wind, or ele- 
ments; to still, appease, allay or pacify, as the mind, 
or passions. 


CABM'ER, (cam/er) x. The person or thing that calms, or 


has me A gh to still, and make quiet ; that which allays 
or pacifies. 

CALMING, (camiing) ppr. Sulling ; appeasing. 

CAI M'LY, (cam'ly) ado. In a quiet manner ; without 
disturbance, agitation, tumult, or violence ; without pas- 
sion ; quietly. 
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CALM NESS, (chr nes) x. 1. Quietness ; stillnesa ; tran- 
quillity. 2, Quietness; mildness ; unruffiec atate. 

€CALM'Y, (cam'y) a. Calm ; quiet; peaceable. Cowley. 

CAL MEL, x. A preparation of mercury, much used in 
medicine. 

€A-LOR I€, xn. [L. calor, heat.] The principle o matter 
of heat, or the simple element of heat. 

€A-LORIIE, a. Pertaining tr the matter of heat. 

€AL-O-RIF IC, a. That has the quality of producing heat ; 
causing heat ; heating. 

€AL-O-RIM:E-TER, n. [L. calor, and Gr. yerpoy.] Anap 
puratus for meusuring relative quantities of heat, or the 
specific caloric of bodies. 

CAL/O-R1-MO-TOR, xn. pea and J, moter.) A galvan- 
ic instrument, in which the calorific influence or effects 
are attended by scarcely any electrical power. 

€A-LOTTE!, or €A-LOTE’, a. [Fr. calutte.] A cap or coif 
of hair, satin or other etuff. 

€A-LOY'ERS, or CALOGERI, ». Monks of the Greek 
church, of three orders. 

CALP, 2. A subspecies of carbonate of lime. 

CAL/TROP, n. [Sax.coltreppe.) 1. A kind of thistle, the 
Latin tribulus. 2. In military affairs, an instrument with 
fuur iron points disposed in a triangular form, so that, three 
of them being on the ground, the other points upward, to 
wound horses’ feet. 

CAL. U-MET, nz. Among the aboriginale of America, a pipe 
used for smoking tubacco. 

€A-LUM‘NI-ATE, v.t. To accuse or charge one falsely 
and knowingly with some crime, offense, or something 
disreputable ; to slander. 

€CA-LUM'NI-ATE, vt. t. To charge falsely and knowingly 
with a crime or offense ; to propagate evil reports with e 
design to injure the reputation of anuther. 

€A-LUM'NI-A-TED, pp. Slandered ; falsely and malicious 
ly accused of what is criminal, immoral or disgraceful. 

€A-LUM NI-A-TING, pre. Slandering. 

€A-LUM-NI-A'TION, 2. False accusation of a crime or of- 
fense, or & sualicious and false representation of the words 
or actions of another, with a view to injure his good name. 

€A-LU M'NI-A-TOR, mn. One who slander ; cne who ma- 
liciously propagates false accusations or reports. 

€A-LUM NI-A-TO-RY, a. Slandervusa. 

€A-LUM'NI-OUS, a. Slanderous ; bearing or implying cal - 
umny ; injurious to reputation. 

CA-LUM NLOUS-LY, adv. Slanderously. 

€A-LU M'NI-OUS-N ESS, 2. Slanderousness. 

CALIUM-NY, n. [L. calumnia.) Slander ; false accusation 
of a crime or offense, maliciously made or reported. 

€CAL'VA-KY, n. (L. calcaria.] 1. A place of skulls ; per- 
ticularly, the place where Christ was crucified.—2. In ker- 
aldry, a cross so called, set upon steps. 

CALVE, (cav) v. 2. eee 1. To bring forth young, 
asa cow.—2. Ina metaphorical sense, to bring forth ; to 
produce. 

€ALVES'-SNOUT, a. A plant, snap-dragon, entirrhinum 

t€ALV/ER, v. t. To cut in slices, B. Jonsun. 

t€ALV'ER, v. 1 To shrink by cutting, and not fall to 
pieces. 

CAI, VILLE, n. [Fr.} A sort of apple. 

CALIVIN-18M, n. ‘The theological tenets or doctrines of 

alvin. 

CALIVIN-IST, n. A follower of Calvin; one who em- 
braces the thevlugical doctrines of Calvin. 

€AL-VIN-IST'IE, a. Pertaining to Calvin, or to his 

CAL-VIN-AST'LEAL, opinions in theology. 

CALV'ISH, (cév'ish) a. Like a calf. [More properly, caif- 
ist.) Sheldon, 

€ALN, no; plu. Caries, or Caccgs. [L.] Properly, lime 
orchalk ; but more appropriately, the substance of a metal 
or mineral which remains after being subjected to violent 
heat, or solution by acids. 

€A-LYC-NAL, / a. Pertaining to a calyx; situated on a 

CALIY-CINE,  § calyx. 

CAL Y-€LE, n. [L. calyculus.] In botany, a row of small 
leaflets, ut the base of the calyx, on the outside. 

€A-LY€ U-LATE, or €AL/Y-E€LED, a. Having a calycle 
at the base on the outside. 

€A-LYP'TER, n. [Gr. cadv®rnp.) The calyx of mosses, ac- 
cording to Linne 

CA'LYX, n.: plu. Caryxzs. (L. calyz.] The outer cov- 
ering of a flower. 

€AL-ZOONS!, an. [Sp. calzones.] Drawers. [Not Enc. 
lisk.| Herbert. 

€A-MA'TEU. See Camo. 

€AM BER, nz. Oa cambrer.] Among builders, camber or 
camber-beam is a piece of timber cut archwise, used in 

latforms. 

€AM'BER-ING, ppr. or a. Bending ; arched. 

CAM'RIST, a. [It. cambista.} A banker; one who deals 
in notes and bills of exchange. Christ. Obs. 

CAMB'LET. See Camuer. 

CAM'BRIE, x. A species of fine white linen, nade of flax, 
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anid ly be named from (‘améray, in Flanders, where it was 
first mar ufactured. 

CAME, pret. of come, which see. 

CAME, nx. A slender rud of cast lead, of which glaziers 
make their turned lead. 

E€AM EL, x. flee cancius.| Lb. A large quadruped used in 
Asia and Africa for carrying burdens, und for riders. 2. 
in Holland, camel, [or kameel, as Cure writes it,) is a 
tnachine fur lifting ships. 

CAM EL-BACKED, a. Having a back like a camel. 

€A-ME/LE-ON MIN‘E-RAL [Sce CHamecron.] A com- 

sund of pure potash and black oxyd of manganese. 

*€AMEL-U-PARD, a. [L. camelus and Arann The 
giralt, a species constituting the genus camelopurdalis. 

€AME-LOT. See Camrzt. 

CAM £-O, CA-MAUIFU, or CA-MA'VEU, vn. [10. cammea ; 
Fr. camayeu.) A peculiar sort of onyx. 


CAM'E-RA OB-S€C'RA, or dark chamber, in optics, an | 


apparatus representing an artificial eye, in which the 
images of external objects, received through a douole con- 
vex glass, are exhibited distinctly, and in their native 
colors, on a white mutter, placed within the muchine, iu 
the focus of the gluse. 

€AM'E-KADE, a. [L. cumera.} One who lodges or resides 
in the same apartment , now comrade. 

€AM-ER-A-LIS'TIE, a. Pertaining to finance and public 
revenue. 

€CAM-ER-A-LIETICS, nx. [G. cumeralist.| The science of 
finance, or public revenue. 

CAM ER-ATE, 0.6. [L. camero.] To vautt ; to ceil. (L.u.] 

E€AM'ER-A-TED, a. [L. cameratus.| Arched ; vaulted. 

€CAM-ER-A'VION, nv. An arching ow vaulting. 

CAM'IN, a. it camice.] A thin dress. [Nut Aaglish.] 

CAM IS-ADE, vw. [Fro] An attack by surprise, at night or 
at break of day, when the enemy is supposed to be in bed. 

CAM IS-A-TED, a. Dressed with a shirt outwards. Johnson, 

€AM LET, 2. [from camel: sometimes written camelot 
and cambdlet.) A stulf originally made of camel’s hair. 
It is now made sometimes of wool, sometimes of silk, 
sometimes of hair, especially that of goats, with wool or 
silk. 

CAM LET-ED, a. Culored of veined. Herbert. 

CAM MOE, n. (Sax. cummoc, or cammec.} A plant, petty 
whin or reat-harrow, ononis. 

ECAM“)-MILE, n. [Fr. camomile.) A genus of plants, an- 
themis, of inany species. 

CAMOUES, or CA-MOYS, a. Fr. camuz.)] Flat; depressed ; 
applied only to the nose, and little used. 

ECAMOUSED, a. Depressed , crooked. Ber Jonson. 

EAMOUSLY, adv. Awry. Skelton. 

CAMP, a. [L. cumpus; Fr. camp and cages I. The 
ground on which an army pitch their tents. 2. The order 
or arrangement of tents, or disposition of an army, fur 
rest. 3. Anarmy. flume. 

CAMP, v.t. or i. To rest or lodge, as an army, usually 
in tents; to pitch a camp ; to tix tents 5 but seldum used. 
Sec Encamp. 

€AMP-FIGHT, n. In law writers, a trial by duel, or the 
legal combat of two champions. 

€AM-PAIGN’, ( (kam-pane!) x. ee campagne. | f. An 

CAM-PAIN, open field ; a large, open plain ; an ex- 
tensive tract of ground without considerable hills. [See 
cua Aten 2. The time that an army keeps the field, 
either in action, marches, or in camp, without entering 
into winter quarters. 

€AM-PAIGN, r. i. To serve in a campnign. 

€AM-PAIGN ER, (Kam-painer) xn. One whew has served in 
an army several casapaigns ; an old soldier; a veteran. 

€AM-PA'NA, a. [L.] The pasque- dower. 

€AM-PA'NI-A. The same as campayrn. 

€EAM-PANI-FORM, a. [L. campana.}] In the shape of a 
bell ; applied to fowera. 

CAM Pa. \OL.O-GY, n. [L. campana.] The art of ringing 

€AM-PAN!U-LA, 2. [L.] The bell-flower. 

€AM-PAN'U-LATE, a. [L. campunula.| In the form of a 
bell. 

€AM-PREACHY-WOQOD, xn. From Campeachy, in Mexico. 
See Loawoop. 

€AM-PES‘TRAL a. [L. campestris.) Pertaining to an 

€AM-PES TRI-AN, | open field; growing in a field or 


n d, 
eAM'P OR, ». properly cafor. (Low L. camphora; Fr. 
camphre.| A solid, concrete juice or exudation, from the 
laurus camphora, or Indian laurel-tree. It has a bitterish, 
aromatic taste, and a very fragrant smell, and is a power- 
ful diaphoretic. 
€CAM'PHOR, v.t. To impregnate or wash with camphor. 
Little used. 
€AM PHO-RATE, vn. In chemistry, a compound of the acid 
of camphor, with different bases. 
CAMIPHO-RATE, a Pertaining to camphor, or impreg- 
nated with it. 
CAM PHOU-RA-TED, a. Impregnated with camphor. 
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€AM-PHOR‘IE, a. Pertaining to campnor. 

CAM PHOR-OLL, See CamPHuR-TRER. 

CAM'PHOR-TREE, «. The tree from whici camphor w 
obtained, found in Borneo and Japan. 

€AM-P1 LULA, n. A plant of a new genus, used by dyers. 

CAMPING, ppr. Encamping. 

CAMP ING, xn. A playing at football. Bryant. 

CAMP J-ON, a. A plant, the popular name of the lychknis. 

CAM LS, or CAMS, we (Le camisa.] A thin dress. [ Vot 
Engluh.| Spenser. 

CAN, n. [D. kan; Sax. canna.) Acupor vessel for liquors 

CAN, v.t. pret. could, which is from another root. [See 
eee or cunnan, to know, lo be able; Dun. kan, 
to be able.] ‘To be able; to have suilicieut mor! or 
physical power, or capacity. 

t€AN, ec. t. To Know. spenser. 

€AN BUOY, nw. In scamanship, & buoy in form of a cone. 

CAN -HOOK, 2. An instrument to sling @ cask by the ends 
of 163 staves 

€A-NA Di-AN,a. Pertaining to Canada, 

€CA-NAUDLAN, nm. An inhabitant or native of Canada. 

CA-NAILLE/, n. [Fro canadle.) The coarser part of meal; 
hence, the lowest people , lees ; dregs , ollscouring. 

CAN A-KIN, x. A little can or cup. Stak. 

€A-NAL, nm. [Le canulis.] 1. A passage for water; a 
watercourse 3 properly, a Jong trench or excavation in 
the earth for conduc ing water, and confining it to narrow 
limits ; but the term may be applicd to other water- 
courses.—2. In anato.wy, a duct or passage in the dody of 
an animal, through which any of the juicea tlow, or other 
substances pass. J. A surgical instrument ; asplint. 

®ECA-NAL -COAL. See Cannec-coat. ° 

€AN-A-LIGU-LATE, = (a. [L. canaliculatus.] Channel- 

€AN-A-LICU-LA-TED, § ed 5 furrowed. In botany, 
having a deep longitudinal groove above, and convex un- 
derneath. 

CA-NA'RY, wv. 1. Wine inade in the Canary isles. 2. An 
old dunce.—Shakspeare bus used the wurd as a verd in a 
kind of cant phrase. 

€A-NA'RY, vr. 2. ‘To dance ; to frolic. 

€A-NA‘RY-BIRD, vn. A singing bird from the Canary isles, 
a specics of frinvilla. 

€A-NA RY-GRASS, nx. A plant, the phalaris, 

CANCEL, vot. (Fr. canceller.] 1. To cross the lines of a 
writing, and deface them ; to blot out or obliterate. 2. 
To annul, or destroy ; ax, to cancel an obligation or a debt. 

tEANCEL, v. 4. ‘To become obliterated. Cowley. 

€AN‘CE-LA-TED, a. [L. canceliatus.} Cross-barred ; mark- 
ed with cross lines. 

€AN-CE-LA' TION, x. The act of defacing by cro lines ; 
a canceling. 

€AN'CELED, pp. Crossed ; obliterated ; annulled. — 

€AN CEL-ING, . Crossing ; obliterating ; annulling. 

CANCER, a. rf . cancer; Sax. canere.] 1. The crab, or 
crab-fish.—2. In astrunumy, one of the twelve signs of 
the zodiac, the sign of the sumuner solstice, represented 
by the form of a crab.—3. In medicare, & roundish, hard, 
unequal, scirrous tumor of the glands, which usually ul- 
cerates, is very paintul, and generally futal. 

€AN-CER-ATE, v. i To grow inw a cancer, to become 
cancerous. 

€AN-CER-A‘TION, 2. A growing cancerous, or into a 
cancer. 

€AN'CER-OUS, a. Like a cancer; having the qualities of 
a cancer. 

EAN CER-OUBNESS8, 2. The state cf being cancerous. 

CANCRI-FORM, a. 1. Cancerous. 2. Having We form 
of a cancer or crab. 

CAN €ERINE, a. Having the qualities of a crab. 

E€AN-ERITE, 2. A fossil or petrified crab. 

€AN'DENT, a. [L. candens.) Very hot; heated to white- 
ness ; glowing with heat. 

E€AN'DI-CANT, a. Growing white. Dict. 

CANDID, a. [L. candidus.] 1. White. Dryden. [But in 
this sense rarely used.) 2. Fair, open, frauk ; Ingenu- 
ous ; free from undue bias ; disposed to think and judge 
according to truth and justice, or without partiality or 

rejudice. 3. Fair; just; impartial. 
€AN'DI-DATE, an. (L. candidutus.] 1. A man who seeks 
or aspires to an office. 2. One who is in contemplation 
for an office, or for preferment. 3. One who, by his ser- 
vices or actions, will or may justly obtain preferment or 
reward, or whose conduct tends to secure it. 4. A man 
who is qualified, according to the rules of the church, to 
preach the gospel, and take the charge of a parish or reli- 
fous society, and proposes to settle in the ministry. U. 
ares. 5. One who is in a state of trial or probation. 

+ €AN'DI-DATE, v. t. To render fit as a candidate. Felt- 
ham. ‘ 

€AN DID-LY, adv. Openly ; frankly ; without trick or 
disguise ; ingenuously. 

CAN'DID-NESS, n Openness of mind; frankness; falr- 
ness ; ingenuousness. 

CANDIED, pp. or a. Preserved with sugar, or incrusted 
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with it; covered with crystals of sugar or ice, or with (; CANK‘ER-WORM, 2. A worm, destructive to trees of 


matter resembling them. 

€AN'DI-FY, 7. ¢. To make white, or candid. 

€AN'DI-FY, v. t. To become candid. 

CAN'DLE, a. [L., Sp., (t., candeia.} 1. A long, but small 
cylindrical body of tallow, wax or spermaceti, formed on 
a wick, used fora pertable light of domestic use. 2. A 
light. 3. A light; a juminary. 

€AN DLE-BER-RY-TREE, n. The myrica cerifera, or 
wax-bearing myrtle. ; 

€AN'DLE-BOMB, n. A small glass bubbie, filled with wa- 
ter, placed in the wick of a candle, where it bursts with 
&@ report. 

€AN DLE-HOLD-ER, n. A person that holds a candle. 

€AN'DLE-LIGHT, 2. The light of a candle ; the necessary 
candles for use. 

€AN'DLE-MAS, n. (candle and mass ; Sax. massa ; can- 
dle-feast.] The feast of the church, celebrated on the sec- 
ond day of February, in honor of the purification of the 
Yuin Mary ; so called frum the great nuinber of lights 
used on that occasion. 

€AN'DLESTIEK, n. (Sax. candel-sticea.] An instrument 
or utensil to hold a candle. 

€AN'DLE-STUFF, n. A material of which candles are 
made, as tallow, wax, &c. 

€AN DLE-WAS‘TER, 2. One who wastes or consumes 
candles ; a hard student; aspendthrift. Shak. 

€AN'DLES-ENDS, n. Scraps; fragments. 

€AN'DOE, xn. A plant or weed that grows in rivers. 

CANDOR, n. (L. candor.) Openness of heart; frankness ; 
ingenuousness of mind; a disposition to treat subjects 
with fairness ; freedom fron: tricks or disguise , sincerity. 

CAN'DY, v. t. fit. candre.| 1. ‘lo conserve or dress with 
sugar; to boil in sugar. 2. To form into congelations or 
crystals. 3. To cover or incrust with congelations, or 
crystals of ice. 

€AN'DY, v. i. To form into crystals, or become congealed ; 
to take on the form of candied sugar. 

€AN'DY-ING, ppr. Conserving with sugar. 

€AN'DY-ING, n. The act of preserving simples in sub- 
atance, by boiling them in sugar. 

EAN DY-LION’S-FOOT, a. A plant. Miller. 

€AN'DY-T'UFTS, x. 1. A plant, the ideris. 2. 
flower. 

€AN'DY-TUFT-TREE, n. A plant. Chambers. 

CANE, vz. [L. canna.}] 1. In botany, this term is applied 
to several species of pinnts. [See SuGcar-cane.] 2. A 
walking-stick. 3. Alance or dart made of cane. Dryden. 
4. A long measure, in several countries of Europe. 

€ANK, v.t. ‘To beat with a cane or walking-stick. 

€ANE-BRAKE, a. A thicket of canes. 

€CANE'-HOLE, n. A hole or trench for planting the cut- 
tings of cane, on sugar plantations, 

CANE: -TRASH, 2. Kefuse of canes. 

€A-NES'CENT, a. {L. canescens.] Growing white or 


hoary. 

€A-NIE'U-LA, or CA'NI-CULE, n. [L. canicula.] A star 
in the constellation of Canis -Major, called also the doy- 
star, or SBreus. 

€A-NICU-LAR, a. (L. canicularis.] Pertaining to the 


A Cretan 


dog-star. 

€A-NINE’, a. [L. caninus.} Pertaining to dogs ; having the 
properties or qualities of a dog ;, as, a canine appetite, in- 
satiable bunger; canine madness, or hydrophobia.—Ca- 
mine teeth are two sh pointed teeth in each jaw of an 
animal, one on each side, between the incisors and grind- 
ers ; 80 named from their resemblance to a dog’s teeth. 

CAN'ING, vn. A beating with a stick or cane. 

€CANIS-TER, n. [L. canistrum.] Properly, a small basket, 
as in Dryden ; but more pencrally, asmall box or case, for 
tea, coffee, &e. 

CANK’ER, vn. [L. cancer ; Sax. cancers, or cancre.) 1. A 
disease incident to trees, which causes the bark to rot and 
fall. 2. A popular name of certain small eroding ulcers 
in the mouth, particwarly of children. JY. A virulent, 
corroding ulcer; or any thing that corrodes, corrupts, 
or destroys. 4. An eauing, corroding, virulent humor; 
corrosion, 5. A kind of rose, the dog-rose—ti. In far- 
riery, a running thrush of the worst kind; a disease in 
horses’ feet. 

CANKER, v.t 1. To eat, corrode, corrupt, consume, in 
the manner that a cancer affects the body. 2. To infect, 
or pollute. 

€ANK ER, v. i. To grow corrupt ; ta decay, or waste away 
by means of any noxious cause ; to grow rusty, or to be 

oxydized, asa metal. 

€CANK/ER-BIT. a. Bitten with a cankered or envenomed 
tooth. Shak. 

CANK’ERED, pp. 1. Corrupted. 2. a. Crabbed ; uncivil. 
Spenser. 

€ANK ER-EDLY, adr. Croesly ; adversely. 

CANK'FR-FLY, x. A fly that preys ou fruit. 

€ANK’'ER-LIKE, a. Eating or corrupting like a canker. 

CANK’ER-OUR, a. Corroding like a canker. 


plants. In America, this name is given to @ Worm 
that, in some years, destroys the .eaves and fruit of ap- 


pecan 

€CANK'ER-Y, a. usty. 

CAN'NA.BINE, a. (L. cannabinus.) Pertaining to hemp 

empen. 

*€AN'NEL-€OAL, or CAN'DLE-COAL, 2. A_ hard, 
opake, inflammable fossil coal of a blaek color, sufficient- 
ly solid to be cut and polished. 

CAN 'NE-QUIN, xz. White cotton cloth from the East In- 
dies, suitable for the Guinea trade. 

€AN'NI-BAL, x. A buman being that eats human flesh; a 
man-eater, or anthropephagite. 

€AN'NI-BAL-ISM, n. 1. The act or practice of eating bu- 
man flesh, by mankind. 2. Murderous cruelty ; barbar- 


ity. 

CAN'NLBAL-LY adv. In the manner of acannibal Sack 

€AN'NI-PERS. See Caruirens. 

€AN'NON, n. [Fr. canon.] A large military engine for 
throwing balls, and other instruments of death, by the 
force of gunpowder. 

€AN-NON-ADE', x. The act of discharging cannon and 
throwing balls, for the purpose of destroying an army, o 
battering a town, ship, or tort. 

€AN-NON-ADE!, cv. t. To attack with heavy artillery ; to 
batter witb cannon-shot, 

€AN-NON-ADE/, v. i. To discharge cannon ; to play with 
large guns. 

€AN'NON-BALL, n. A ball, usually made of cast-iron, te 
be thrown trom cannon.—Canaon-bullet, of the like signi 
fication, ia not now used. 

€AN-NON-EER, ) n. A man who manages cannon ; an en- 

CAN-NON-TER/, ineer. 

CAN'NON-ING, n. The noise as it were of a cannon. 
Brewer. 

€AN'/NON-PROOP, a. Proof against cannon-shat. 

€AN'NON-SHOT, nn. A ball fur cannon ; also, the range or 
distance a cannon will throw a ball. 

€AN NOT, [can and not.) ‘These words are usually united, 
but perlape without good reason ; canst and aot are never 
united. 

€ANINU-LAR, a. (L. canna.) Tubular; having the form 
of a tube. 

€A-NOE’, (Ka-noo’) an. [Fr. canot: Sp. canoa.] 1. A boat 
forned of the body or trunk of a tree excavated. 2. A 
boat made of bark or skins, used by savages. 

€ANON, un. (Sax., Fr., Sp., Port. canon.] 1. In ecclesias- 
tical affairs, a law, or rule of doctrine or discipline. 2. A 
law or rule in general. %. The genuine books of the Holy 
Scriptures, called the sacred canun. 4. A dignitary of the 
church, Regular canons live in monasteries or in com 
munity, and to the practice of their rules have added the 
profession of vowa —5 In monasteries, a book containing 
the rulea of the order. 6. A catalogue of saints canon- 
ized. 7. ‘The secret words of the mass from the preface 
to the Pater.—%. In ancient music, a rule or method for 
determining the intervals of notes.—9. In modern music, 
a kind of perpetual tugue, in which the different parts, 
beginning one afler another, repeat incessantly the same 
air. Busby.—l0. In geometry and alycbra, a general rule 
for the solution of cases of a like nature with the present 
inquiry. Every last step of an equation is a canon.—1]1 
In pharmacy, & rule for compounding medicines.—12. In 
surgery, an instrument used in sewing up wounds.— 
Canon-lar is « collection of ecclesiastical laws, serving 
as the mile of church government. 

€CANON-BIT, n. That part of a bit let into a horse's 
mouth. 

CAN ON-ESS, n. A woman who enjoys a prebend, affixed, 
by the foundation, to maids, without obliging them to 
inake any vows, or renounce the world. 

CA-NON'IE, a. Canonical. 

CA-NONIT-CAL, a. [L. canonicus. | Pertaining to a canon 
according to the canon or rule.—Canvunical books, or canun- 
wal Scriptures, are those books of the Scriptures which are 
admitted, by the canons of the church, to be of divine ori- 


in. 

€A-NON I-C€AL-LY, adv. In @ manner agreeable to the 
canon, 

€A-NONI-CAL-NESBS, n. The quality of being canonical 

€A-NON'I-CALS, a. plu. The full. dress of the clergy, 
worn whien they officiate. 

€A-NON T-CATE, x. The office of a canon. 

CAN'ON-IST, w. A professor of canon law ; one skilled in 
the study and practice of ecclesiastical law. 

€AN-ON-ISTIE, a. Having the knowledge of a canonist. 

AN-ON-I-ZA’TION, ». 1. The act of declaring a mana 
saint, or the act of ranking a deceased person in the cata- 
logue of saints. 2. The state of being sninted. 

CAN ON-TZAE, 0. t. To declare a man a saint, and rank him 
in the catalogue called a canon. 

ECANON-RY, on. An ecclesiustical benefice in a cathe 

€CAN-ON-SHIP, { — dral or colleg-ete church. 
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cAN'O-PLIED, a. Covered with a canopy. 

ECAN-O-PY, 2. [Gr. cwvwreiov.] 1. A covering over a 
throne, or over a bed; more generally, & covering over 
the head.—2. In architecture and sculpture, a magnificent 
decoration, serving to cover and crown an altar, throne, 
tribunal, pulpit, chair, or the like. 

€AN-O-PY, zc. ¢. To cover with a canopy. 

€A-NO/ROUS, a. [L. canorus.| Musical ; tuneful. 

€A-N6' ROUS-NESS, rn. Musicalness. 

CANT, tv. t. (L. canto.} 1. In popular usage, toturn about, 
or to tum over, by 3 sudden push or thrust; as, to cunt 
over a cask. Mar, Dict, 2. To toes. 3. To spenk with 
a whining voice, or an affected, singing tone. [/n thos 
sense it is usually intransitive.) 4. To sell by auction, or 
to bid a price at auction. Srv. 

CANT, a. 1. A toss; a throw, thrust, or push, with a sud- 
den jerk. 2. A whining, singing mnnuer of speech, a 
quaint, affected mode of uttering words, either in conver- 
sation or preaching. 3. ‘The whining speech of beggars, 
as in asking alms, and making complaints of their dis- 
tresses. 4. The peculiar words and phrases of profes- 
sional men ; phrases often repeated, or not well author- 
ized. 5. Any barbarous jargon in speech. 6. Whinin 
pretension to goodness. 7. Outcry, at a public sale o 

oods ; a call for bidders at an auction. 

CANT, #. ie kant.) A niche ; a corner, or retired place. 

GAN-TA'BRI-AN, a. Pertaining to Cantabria. 

€AN'TA-LIV-ER, 2. [cancie and eaves.) In urchitecture, 
a piece of wood, framed into the front or side of a house, 
Yo suspend the molding and eaves over it. 

Try . 

CaN Ado, a. An eastern weight. 

EAN-TA’TA, 2. [It.] A poem set to music; a composition 
or song, intermixed with recitatives and airs, chiefly in- 
tended for a single voice. 

f€AN-TA‘TION, n. A singing. 

€AN-TEEN/, 2. (It. cantina.) A tin vessel ased by soldiers 
for carrying liquor for drink. 

€AN TE-LEUP, n. A variety of maskmeton. 

€ANT ER, c. ¢. [Arm. cantreal.] To move asa horse in a 
moderate gallop, raising the two fore feet nearly at the 
eame time, with a leap or spring. 

EANT FR, v. t. To ride upon a canter. 

€ANT'ER, a. 1. A moderate gallop. 2. One who cants, or 


whines. 

€AN'S ER-BUR-Y-BELL, (kan'ter-ber-re-bel’) n. A species 
of campanula, Sec BELL-FLOWER. 

CANT ER-BUR-Y-GAL'LOP, a. The gallop of a horse, 
commonly called a canter; said to be derived from the 
pilgrims riding to Canterbury on easy, asbbling horses. 

€ANT’ER-BUR-Y TALE, n. A fabulous story ; so called 
from the tales of Chaucer. 

EC ANT'ER-ING, ppr. Moving or riding with a slow gal- 


€CANTONED, pp. Divided into distinct pasts or quarters ; 
lodged in distinct quarters, aa troops. - 

€AN'TON-ING, ppr. Dividing into distinct districts ; allot- 
ting separate quarters to each regiment. 

€AN'TON-IZE, o. t. ‘Io canton, or divide into sinall dis- 
tricts. Darirs. 

€AN'TON-MENT, u. A part or division of a town or vil- 
lage, ussigned to a particular regiment of troops ; separate 
quarters. r) 

CAN TRED, ) 2. Le centum.| A hundred villages, as in 

Wales 


CAN TREF, 

€AN’TY, a. In the north of England, cheerful, talkative 

€EAN'VAS, 2. [Fr. caneras.) 1. A coarse cloth, made of 
hemp or flax, used for tents, sails of ships, painting, and 
other purposes. 2. A clear, unbleached cloth, wove reg- 
ularly in little squares, used for working tapestry w'th 
the needle.—3. Among the Frencaé, the rough draught or 
model on which an air or piece of music is composed, and 
given to a poet to finish.—4. Among scamen, cloth in 
sails, or sails in general. 

€ AN VAS-ELIMB/ER, 2. A sailor that gues aloft to handle 
sails. Shak. 

€AN'IVASS, v. t. [Old Fr. cannabasser.}) 1. To discuss 
2. To examine returns of votes ; to search or serutinize. 

€AN'VASS, v. i. To seek, or go about to solicit votes or in- 
terest ; to use efforts to obtain ; to make interest in faver 


of. 

€AN'VASS, a. 1. Examination ; close inspection to know 
the state of. 2. Discussion; debate. 3. A seeking, soli- 
citation, or efforts to obtain. 

€CAN'VASSED, pp. Discussed ; examined. 

€AN'VASS-ER, 2. |. One who solicits votes, or goes about 
to make interest. 2. One who examines the returns of 
votes for a public officer. 

€AN-VASS-ING, ppr. Discussing; examining; sifting ; 
seeking. 

€AN'VASS-ING, 2. The act of discussing, examining, oF 
making interest. 

€AINY, a. Consisting of cane, or abounduig with canes. 

€AN‘ZONE, n. [it.] A song or ar in two or three parts, 
with passages of fugue and imitation. 

CAN:ZO-NET, n. (tt. canzonetta.] A little or short song, 
in one, two or three parts. 

ECAQUVCHOUE, 2. The Indian name of gum-lastic, or 
Indian rubber, a substance produced trom the syringe-tree 
in South America. 

€AP, x. Fae cappe.| 1. A part of dress made to cover 
the head. 2 The ensign of a cardinalate. 3. The top, 
or the uppermost ; the highest. 4. A vessel in form of a 
cap. 5. An act of respect, made by uncovering the head 

CAP, v.t. 1. To cover the top, or end, to spread over. 
2. To deprive of the cay, or take off a cap.—To cap 
verarx, is to name alternaely verses beginning with a par: 
ticular letter; to name in opposition or emulation; to 
name alternately in con.est. ; 

t CAP, v. i. To uncover the head in reverence or civility. 

eAp-A-PIE’. [Fr.] From head to foot ; all over ; as, arm- 
ed cap-a-pie. 

€AP'-PA-PER, 2. A coarse paper, used to make caps to 
hold commodities. 

€AP:-SHEAF, n. The top sheaf of a stack of grain; the 
crowner. 

€A-PA-BILV/I-TY, n. The quality of being capable; capa- 
city ; capableness. Shak. 

€A4'PA-BLK, a. [Fr. capable.) 1. Able to hold or contain ; 

able to receive ; sufficiently capacious. 2. Endued with 

power competent to the object. 3. Possess.ng mental 
powers ; intelligent: able to understand, or receive into 
the mind; having 1 capacious mind. 4. Susceptible. 

5. Qualified for; susceptible of. 6. Qualified for, m a 

moral sense ; having legal power orcapacity. 7. Hullow ; 


fone] Shak. 
€4'PA-BLE-NESBS, n. The state or quality of being capa- 
ble ; capacity ; power of understanding , knowledge. 
€A-PACI-FY, vo. t. To qualify. oa 
€A-PACIOLS, a. [L. capar. . Wide ; large ; that will 
hold much. 2. Broad; extensive. 3. I'xtensive ; com 
rehensive « able to take a wide view. 
€A-PA'CIOUS_LY, adc. In a wide or capacious manner. 
€A-PA'CIOUS- NESS, n. 1. Wideness ; largencss ; as of a 
vessel. 2. Extensivenesrs ; largeness; as of a bay. 3. 
Comprehensiveness ; power of taking a wide survey. 
€A-PAC'L-TATE, v.t. 1 ‘ao make capable; to enable, 
to furnish with natural power. 2. To endue with moral 


lop. 

€AN-THART-DIN, 2. That peculiar substance extsting in 
the meloe vesicatorius, or cantharides, which causes vesi- 
cation. 

CAN-THA'RIS, or plu. CAN-THAR'I-DES, n. (Gr. xav0a- 
pts-] Spanish flies ; a species of meloe. 

CANTH'US, x. (Gr. cavOos.] Anangie of the eye ; a cavity 
at the extremities of the eyelids. 

EAN TLELE, n. (Sp. and It. cantico.) 1. A song.—In the 
ere Canticles, the Song of Songs, or Song of Solomon. 

. A eanto; a division of a song . Tbe 
€AN‘TI-LIV-ERS, 2. Pieces of w od framed into the front 
or sides of a house, to sustain the molding over it. Moron. 

EANTIL-LATE, ve. t. (L. cantillo.} To chant; to recite 
with musical tones. .%/. Stuart. 

€AN-TIL-LA‘TION, a. A chanting ; recitation with mu- 
sical modulations. 

EANTING, ppr. 1. Throwing with a sudden jerk ; toss- 
ing. 2. Speaking with a whine or song-tike tone. 

CANTUNG-LY, adn. With a cant. 

t EAN‘TION, w. A song or verser. Spenser. 

tEAN'TLE, vn. (Arm. chantell ; Fr. chanteau.| A frag- 
ment ; af Teta a portion. Srak. 

t CAN TL , 2. t. To cut into pieces ; to cut out a plece. 

EANT LET, 2 A piece ; 2 little corner; a frngment. 

EAN TO, a. [It.] A part or division of a poem, answering 
to what, in prose, is called a book. In Jtalian, canto is a 
song, and it signifies, also, the treble part, first treble, or 
highest vocal . 

EAN TON, . [1t. cantone.| 1. A small portion of land, 


or division of territory ; also, the inhabitants of a canton. ualifications ; to qualify , to furnish with legal powers. 
©, A small portion or district of territory, constituting a € PACLTA-TED PP. Made capable : qualified. 
distinct state or government ; us in Switzerland.—3. In €A- AC-I-T2’TION ,n. The act of making capable. 


seraldry, a corner of the shield. 4. A distinct part or di- 
vision. 

© AN TON, 0. t. (Sp. aeantonar.) 1. To divide into small 
parts or districts, as territory. 2. To allot separate quar- 
ters to each regiment of an army or body of troops. 

EAN TON-AL, @. Pertaining to a canton; divided into 
cantons. 


€A-PAC'L-TY, n. [L. caparias.] 1. Passive power; the 
wer of containing or holding ; extent of room or space 

. The extent or comprefiensiveness of the mind ; the 
power of receiving ideas er knowledge. 3. Active pow. 
er; ability. 4. State; condition ; character ; profession ; 

cecupation. 5. Ability, in a moral or legal senses qual. 

ification ; legal power or right.—6. In geometry, the solid 
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contents of a body.—7 in cacuestry, "hat state, 
of constitution of bouies, by which they ubsurb an 
tain, or render Jatent, any fuid. 

€A-PARI-SON, un. [>p. caparazvn.) A cloth or covering 
Jaid over the saddle or furniture of a horse. 

€A PARISON, r.t. tL. To cover witha cloth, as a horse. 
2. To dress pompously ; to adorn with rich dress. 

CAP-CASL, vr. A covered case. [Little used.] 

CAPE, a. [Sp., Port. cabo ; It. ¢ po; Fr. cap.) 1. A head- 
land ; properly, the head, point or termination of a neck 
of land, extending soute distance into the sea, beyond the 
cummon shore. 2. ‘(he neck-piece of a cloke or coat. 

€CAPE-LAN, a. A smill fish. 

€A-PEL'LA, un. A bri, at fixed star in auriga. 

€AP'EL-LET, 2. A kind of swelling, like a wen, growing 
on the heel of the hock on a bourse, and on the point of the 
elbow. 

CA‘PER, v. i. (Fr. cabrer.] To leap ; to skip or jump ; to 
prance ; to spring. 

€A' PER, x. leap; a skip; a epring ; a8 in dancing or 
mirth, or in the frulick of a goat or lamb. 

€A'PER, a. [Fr. capre.} ‘The bud of the caper-buah, which 
ie much used for pickling. 

€A'PER-BLSH. See Caper. 

€A'PER-ECUT TING, a. Leaping or dancing in a frolick- 
some inanner. beaum. 

€A- PLER-ER, a. One who capers, leaps and skips about, or 
dances. 

€A'PER-ING, . Leaping ; skipping. 

EA PLAS, 2. [L. capio.] In lawr,a writ of two sorte; one 
before judgment, the other after judgment, 

CAP I-BAK, a. An animal partaking of the form of a hog 
and of a rabbit, the cabiai. 

CAP.1L-LA'CEOUS, a. [L. capillaceus.] Hairy ; resem- 
bling a hair. See CaPiLvaRy. 

CA-PIL-LAIRES, x. [Fr.] A kind of sirup, extracted from 
maiden -hair. 

€A-PIL:LA-MENT, wn. (L. camillamentum.} 1. The fila- 
ment, a small fine thread, like a hair, thut grows in the 
middle of a tlower, with a little knob at the top ; a chive. 
2. A fine fibre, or filament, of which the nerves are com- 


\d CAPIL-LA-RY, a. (L. capillaris.] !. Resembling a hair, 
fine, minute, small in diameter, though long.—2. In bot- 
any, capillary plants are hair-shaped, as the ferns. 

CAP IL-LA-RY, n. A fine vessel or canal. Darveia. 

} €CAP-IL-LA'TION, x. A blood-vesse! like a hair. 

CA-PIL/LI-FORM, a. [L. cajiilus and sorme.} In the shape 
or form of a huir, or of hairs. 

EAPI-TAL, a. [L. capitaliv.] 1. Literally, pertaining to 
the head. [ This use is net commun.) 2. Chef; principal; 
first in importance. 3. Punishable by loss of the head or 
of hfe; incurring the forfeiture of life; punishable with 
death. 4. Taking away lite, or affecting life. 5. Great, 
important. 6. Large; of great size ; as, capital letters.— 
Capital stock is the sum of money or stock which a mer- 
chant, banker or manufacturer employs in his business. 

CAPITAL, a. (L. capitelium.] ‘The uppermost pitrt of a 
column, pillar or pilaster.—By the customary omission of 
the noun, to which the adjective, capital, refers, it stands 
for, 1. The chief city or town ina Kingdom or state; a 
metropolis. 2. A large letter or type, in printing. 3. A 
stock in trade, in manufactures, or in any business requir- 
ing the expenditure of money with a view to profit 

€APLTAL-IST, ». A man who bas a capital or stock in 
tride. Burke. 

€API-TAL-LY, ade. 1. In 8 capita) manner; nobly ; 
finely. 2. With loss of life. 

€AP1-TAL-NESS, n. A capital offense. [Little used.] 

CAMLTATE, a. (L. capitatus.] In botany, growing in a 
head, applied to a flower, or stigina. 

EAP-I-TA'TION, xn. (L. capitatw.] 1. Numeration by the 
head ; a numbering of persons. 2. A tax, or imposition 
upon each head or person ; a poll-tax. Sometimes written 
Co pitation-taz, 

CAPI-TE. [L. caput.}] In English law, a tenant in cupite, 
or in chief, is one who holds lands immediately of the 


uality 
Con: 


king. 
€APLTOL, n, (L. i date 1 The temple of Jupiter, 
in Rome, and a fort, or castle, on the uns Capitolinus. 
2. The edifice occupied by the Congress of the United 
States in their deliberations. In some states, the state- 
house, or house in which the legislature holds its sessions. 
CAP-L-TO'LI-AN, a. Pertaining to the capitol in Rome. 
EAP I-TO-LINE, a. Pertaining to the capitol in Rome. 
€A-PIT‘U-LAR, or EA-PIT U-LA-RY, 1. (P. capitulum J 
1. An act passed in a chapter, either of knights, canons or 
religious. 2. ‘The body of laws or statutes of a chapter, 
or of an ecclesiastical council. 4. The member of a chap- 


ter. 

€A-PIT'U-LAR-LY, adv. In the forin of an ecclesiastical 
chapter. S:rift. 

€A-PIT'U-LA-RY, a. Relating w the chapter of a cathe- 
dral. 
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CA-PITH- LATE, o i. 1. To dnw up a writing in chap 
ters, heads or articles ; [vbe.) Stak. 2. 'J'o surrender, as 
an army or garrison, t an enemy, by treaty. 

CA-PUT-U LATION, n. 1. The act of capitulating, or sur- 
rendering to an enemy upon stipulated terms. 2. The 
treaty or instruinent containing the condiuons of surrep- 
der. 3. A reducing to heads ; [nut much used.) 

€A-PIT'U-LA-TOR, n. One who capitulates, 

t CAP I-TULE, u. A summary. Weehige. 

CA-PI'VI, nx. A balsam of the Spanish West-Indies. See 
CopaiBa. 

€CAPNO-MAN-CY, a. [Gr. xaxvos ind pavraa.) Divina: 
tion by the ascent or motion of smoke. 

€A-POCH, x (Sp. capucho.] A monk’s bood. 

t CA-POUH, v. t. Uncertain ; perhaps to strip off the hood 
Hudibras. 

€A'PON, (ka/pn) x. [Sp. capon.] A castrated cock. 

€CA'PUN, v. t. To castrate, asa cock. birck. 

CAP-ON-NIERE’, n. [Fr.] In fortyication, a covered lodg 
ment, sunk four or five feet into the ground, encompassed 
with @ parapet. 

€CA-POT’, vw. (Fr.] A winning of all the tricks of cards at 
the gaine of piquet. 

€A-POT’, v. t. ‘To win all the tricks of cards at piquet. 

CAPPER, n. One whose business is to make or sell 
caps. 

CAP KRE-O-LATE, a. [(L. capreolus.) In botany, having 
tendrils, or filiform spiral claspers. 

€A-PRICE’, n. (Fr. caprice.] A sudden start of the mind ; 
a sudden change of opinion, or hwuor; a whim, freak, 
or particular fancy. 

CA-PRI'CHL-O, x. Freak ;, fancy. Shak, 

€A-PRIVCIOUS, a. Freakish ; whimsical ; apt to change 
opinions suddenly, or to start from one’s purpose ; un- 
steady ; changeable ; fickle ; fanciful ; subject to change 
or irregularity. 

ee ee adv. In a capricious manner ; whim- 
BICALUY. 

€A-PRI-CIOUS-NESS, n. 1. The quality of being led by 
caprice ; whimsicalness ; unsteadiness of purpose or opin- 
ian. 2. Unsteadiness ; liablencss to sudden changes. 

CAPRLEORA, on. [L. capricornus.| One of the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, the winter solstice. 

€AL-RI-FLEA TION, an. (L2 caprnspicatio.] A method of 
HDSOng figs by means of a gnat or ineect that pricks the 

nd. 

CAPIRI-FOLE, a. (L. caprifolium.] Honeysuckle ; wood- 
bine. Spenser. 

CAI RI-FORM, a. [L. caper and forma.) Having the form 
ofa goat. Ecl. Rer. 

CAP RI-OLE, n. [Fr., now cabriole ; Sp., Port. cabriola.] 
In the manege, caprioles are leaps that a boree makes in 
the same pines without advancing. 

ie aan }, a. (L. caper and Porn| Having feet like those 
of a goat. 

E€APISECUM, a. Guinea pepper. Chambers. 

€CAP-SIZI., cr. ¢. To upset or overturn ; a seaman’s phrase. 
Mar, Dwt. 

CAPISTAN, n. sometimes written capstern. [ Fr. Goa 
A strong, massy column of timber, formed jike a truncute 
conc, and having its upper extremity pierced, to receive 
bars or levers, for winding a rope round it, to raise great 
roe 
yy hl Ie JA M4 

CAPEULLALEY, a. Hollow, like a chest. 

€CAPSU-LATE, ? a. Inclosed in a capsuie, or as in 8 

€APSU-LA-TED, § — chest or box, 

€APSULF, n. [L. capsula.| 1. ‘The seed-veseel of a plant. 
2. A sinall saucer made of clay for roasting samples of 
ores for melting them. 

CAPTAIN, (kaptin) nm. (Fr. capitainc.] I. Literally, a 
head or chief officer ; appropriate!, the military officer 
who commands a company. 2. ‘The commander of a 
ship. 3. The commander of a military band. 4. A man 
skilled in war or military affairs. 5. A chief commander. 
Shak. But in this seuse rarely used, but in compasi- 
tion. 

Captain-Qe:cral ig the commander in chicf of an army, ur 
of the militia.—Captein- Lieutenant is an officer, who, 
with the rank of captain and pay of lieutenant, com- 
mands a company or troop.—Caytain-Kashaw, or Cape- 
dan-Fushaic, in Turkey, is the high admiral. 

CAPTAIN, ec. Chief; valiant. Shak. 

ECAPTAIN-CY, 1». 1. The rank, post or commiseion of 8 
captain. Washington, 2. The jurisdiction of a captain, 
or commander, as in South America. 

€AP'TAIN-RY, 2. The power or command over a certain 
district ; chieftainship. Spenser. 

ECAP'TAIN-SHIP, n. 1. The condition or post of a captain 
or chief commander. 2. The rank, quality or post of a 
captain, 3. The command of a elan, or government of 8 
certain district. 4. Skill in military atfairs. 

€AP-TA TION, vn. [L. captatio.] The art or practice of 
catch ng favor or applause by flattery or address. 
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CAPTION, 2. [1:. captio.] 1. The act of taking, or appre- || CAR/A-VEL, or CAR'VEL, n. [Ep. curacela; It curevetio, 


bending by a judicial process ; [/ittie used.] 2. A certifi- 
cate signed by comuniasioners in chancery, declarin 
when and where the commission was executed. 3. 
preamble. 

€Al’TIUUS, a. [L. captiosus.] 1. Disposed to find fault, or 
raise objections ; apttocavil. 2. Fitted tu catch or in- 
snure ; insidious. J. Proceeding from a caviling dispo- 


sition. 

€AP TIOUS-LY, adv. In a captious manner; with an in- 
clination or intention to ubject ar censure. 

€APTIOUS-NESS, a. Disposition to find fault ; inclination 
to object ; peevishness. Locke. 

€APTI-VATE, v. t. [L. captiro.] 1. To take prisoner ; to 
seize by force ; as an enemy in war. Shak. 2. Tu sub- 
due ; to bring into bondage. 3. To overpower and guin 
with excellence or beauty ; to charm; to engage the 
affections ; to bind in love. Addison. 4. To enslave. 
Locke. 

€AP'TI-VATE, a. Taken prisoner. Shak. 

€AP'TI-VA-TED, pp. Made prisoner ; charmed. 

CAP TI-VA-TING, Err: 1, Taking prisoner ; engaging the 
affections. 2. a. Having power to engage the affections. 

€AP-TI-VA‘TION, n. The act of taking a prisoner; a tuk- 
ing one captive. 

CAPTIVE, a. [Fr. captif.] 1. A prisoner taken by force 
or stratagem in war, by an enemy. 2. One who is 
charmed or subdued by beauty or excellence ; one whose 
affections are seized. 3. One who is lasnared by love or 
flattery, or by wiles. 4. A slave. 

@AP‘TIVE, a. 1. Made prisoner in war; kept in bondage 
or confinement. 2. Holding in confinement. 

t CAPTIVE, c. t. To take prisoner ; to bring into subjec- 


tion. 

CAP-TIV'I-TY, 2. [Fr. captivité ; L. captivitas.} 1. The 
state of being a prisoner. 2. Subjection to love. 3. Sub- 
jection ; a estate of being under contrul. 4. Subjection ; 
servitude ; Slavery. 

€AP TOR, n. ir capio.} One who takes, as a prisoner 
or 8 prize. It is approprnatcly one who takes a prize at 


ea. 

CAPT URE, n. [L. captura: Fr. capture.) 1. The act of 
taking or seizing. 2. The thing taken; a prize; prey 
taken by force, surprise or stratagem. 3. Seizure; arrest. 

CAPTURE, c.t. Tu take or seize by force, surprise or 
Stratagetn, as an enemy or his property ; to take by force 
under the authority of « commission. 

CAPT URED, pp. Taken as a prize. 

CAPT 'UR-ING, ppr. Seizing as a prize. 

€A-PULCCI-O, x. (It) A capuchin, or hood. 

€A-PUCH'ED, a. Covered with a houd. [L. «.] Broren. 

€AP-U-CHIN', a. (Pr. capucene.) 1. A garment for females, 
consisting of a cloke aml hood, made in imitation of the 
dreas of capuchin monks. 2. A pigeon whose head is 
covered with feathers. 

CAP-U-CHINS’, a. Monks of the order of &t. Francie, whv 
cover their heads with a capure, capuchon, 

CAP'U-CINE, 2. A species of monkey, the sagoo, or sat. 

€CAPU-LIN, ». The Mexican cherry. 

€AR, CAER, CHAR, in names of places, is sometimes the 
Celtic Caer, a town or city, as in Cacrmarthen. 

CAR, n. an .car.] I. A small vehicle moved on wheels, 
usually drawn by one horse.—2. [n poetical language, any 
vehicle of dignity or splendor; a chariot of war, or of 
triumph. 3. The constellation called Charles’s wain, or 
the bear. 

€AR A-BINE, or CAR-BINE!, n. [I'r. carabine.] A short 

in, or fire arm, carrying a ball of 24 to the pound. 

E€AR-A-BI-NEER’, n. A man who carries a carabine ; one 
who carries a longer carabine than others, which is some- 
times used on foot. 

CAR AC, ) x. [Port. carraca ; Fr. Ahes bet A large ship 

EAR ACK, { of burden ; a Portuguese Indiaman. 

CAR A-COL, n, (Fr. cara ole.) J. In the manege, a semi- 
round, or half turn, which a herseman makes.—2. In archi- 
tecture, a staircase in a helix or spiral form. 

CA R'A-€OL, t.i. To move ina caracol ; to wheel. 

CAR!'A-COL-Y, nm. A mixture of guld, silver and copper. 

CARAT, vn. [[t. carato; Fr. carat.) 1. The weight of four 
grains, used by gold-smiths and jewelers. 2. The weight 
that expresses the fineness of gold. The whole inass of 
gold is divided into 24 equal parts, and as many 24th parts 
as it contains of fare gold, i is called gold of so many 
carats. Thus gold of twenty-two parts of pure metal is 

old of twenty-two carats. 3. The value of any thing ; 
obs. 

Ge doan mn. (Ar.; Sp. caravana ; Fr. cararane.}] A 
company of trave rs, pilgrims or merchants, marching or 
proceeding in a body over the deserts of Arabia, or other 
region infested with robbers. 

€AK-A-VANSA-RY, un. A place appointed for receiving 
and loading caravans ; a kind of inn, where the caravans 
rest at night, being a large square building, with a spa- 
cious court in the middle. 


Fr. caravelie.} 1. A small vessel on Wie coust of France, 
used in the herring fishery. 2. A light, round, old fash. 
ioned ship. 

CAR-A-WAY, n. pate xapos, aapev.} A plant of the genus 
carum, a biennial plant. 

CAR BON, nv. i carbo; Sp. carbon.] Pure charcoal; a 
simple budy, black, brittle, light and inodorous. 

CAK-BON-A-CLEUUS, a. Pertaining to charcual. See Car- 


BONIC, 
t CAR BO-NADE, or t CAB-BO-NA/‘DO, n. Flesh, fowl! or 
the like, cut across, seasoned, and broiled on coals. ‘ 

: CALBULNA'DO, v.t. To cut or hack. Shak. 

CAR'BON-ATE, x. In chemistry, a compound formed by 
Ne union of carbonic acid with a base ; as the carbunate 
of Time. 

€AR'BON-A-TED, a. Combined with carbon. 

CAR-BON'TE, a. Pertaining to carbon, or ubtained from it. 

€AR-BON-IF'ER-OLUS, a, (L. curdy and serv.} Producing 
carbon, or coal. 

CAR-BON-I-ZA'TION, x. The act or process uf carbonizing 

€AR‘BON-IZE, v. ¢. To convert into carbon by combustion 
or the action of fire, to expel from wood or uther sub- 
stance all volatile matter. 

€AR‘BON-IZED, pp. Converted into carbon or charcoal. 

CAR'BON-O-H¥Y'DROUS, a. ‘carbon, and Gr. vdwo.} Cum- 
posed of carbon and hydrogen. 

€XAR BON-OUS, a. Curbuncus acid is carbon not fully satu- 
rated with oxygen. 

CAR BUN-ELE, nm. [Li carbunculus.] 1. An anthrax ; an 
inflammatory tumor, or painful gangrenous boil or ulcer. 
2. A beautiful gem, of a deep-red color.—3. In heralero, 
a charge or bearing consisting of eight radii, four of which 
make a cummon cross, and the other four a saltier. 

CAR'BUN-CLED, a. Set with carbuncles ; spotted. 

CAR-BUN-€U-LAR, a. Belonging to a carbuncle ; resem- 
bling a carbuncle ; red ; inflamed: 

€AR-BUN-€U-LA'TION, n. [L. carduncacatio.) The blast- 
ing of the young buds of trees or plants. 

CAR'BU-RET, ». A combination of carbon with a metal, 
earth or alkali. 

CAR'BU-RET-ED, u. Ccumbined with carbon, or bolding 
carbon in s lution. 

€XR'€CA-JV, n. The glutton, a voracious, carnivorous an- 


imal. 
oo ee n. [Fr.carcan.] A chain or . ollar of jewels. 
Shak 


CARCASS, vn. [ Fr. adalat 1. The body of an animal ; 
usually the body when dead. 2. The decaying remains 
of a bulky thing, as of a boat or ship. 3. ‘Lhe frame or 
main parts of a thing unfinished, or without ornament. 

CAN EASS, n. (Lt. curcassa.} An iron case or hollow ves- 
sel, about the size of a bomnb, of an oval figure, filled with 
combustible and other substances, as meal-powder, salt- 
pou sulphur, broken glass, turpentine, &c., to be thrown 
rom a mortar into a town, te set fire to buildings. 

t CARICEL-AGE, a. [L. carcer.] Prison tees. 

CAR'CER, a. A starting post. 

CARCER-AL, a. Belonging to a prison. 

CAR-CI-NOIMA, n. (Gr. xapxtywya.} A cancer; also, a 
turgescence of the veins of the eye. 

CAR-CI-NO'MA-TOUS, a. Cancerous; like a cancer, or 
tending to it. 

€ARD, n. [Fr. carte.] 1. A paper or pasteboard of an ob- 
Jong figure, on which are painted figures or points ; used 
tn games. 2, A blank piece of paper, or the like paper 
with some writing upon it, used in messages of civility 
or business. 3. The paper on which the points of the 
compass are marked. 

€ARD, v. i. To play much at cards ; to game. 

CARD, 2. [D. kaard.] An instrument for combing, opening 
and breaking wool or flax. 

CARD, v. t. To comb, or open wool, flax, hemp, &c., with 


a card. 

€ARD‘A-MINE, vn. [Gr.] The plant meadow-cresses, o 
cuckow-flower. 

€XR DA-MOM, a. (Gr. xapdapwpor.} A plant of the genun 
amanuia, 

€XRDED, pp. Combed ; opened ; cleansed with cards. 

€CARD‘ER, n. One who cards wool ; also, one who plays 
much at cards. Wotton. 


* EXR'DI-A-€AL, } a. [L. cardiacus.} 1. Pertaining to the 
€AR'DI-AE, heart. 2 Exciting action in the 
heart, through the medium of the stomach. 


€AR'DI-A€, x. A medicine which excites action in the 
stomach, and animates the spirits. 

EXRDI-AL-GY, nv. [Gr. xapéta and adyos.] The heart- 
burn. It is called, a » the cardiac passion. 

€AR'DI-NAL, a. (L. cardinalis.] Chief, principal, preemi- 
nent, or fundamental ; as the cardinal virtues, which pa- 
gane supposed to be Justice, prudence, temperance ani 
ortitude. 
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CAR'DI NAL, =. 1 An ecclesiastical prince in the Romish 
cuuseh, who bas a voice in the conclave at the election of 
a pope. 2. A woman’s cloke. 

CAR Di NAL-FLOW-ER, n. A plant of the genus lobdelia, 
ow many species. 

CA DI-NAI- ATE, or CAR‘DI-NAL-SHIP, 2. The office, 
rank or dignity of a cardinal. 

€ak DI-NAL-IZE, v. ¢. Tu make acardinal. [Little used.] 

CARIZYING, ppr. 1. Combing, as flax, wool, &c. 2. ‘The 
act of pays cards. [Little used. | 

CARDANG-MA-CHINE,, «. A machine for combing, break- 
ing and cleansing wool and cotton. 

€CAR'DI-OID, ». (Gr. <apdta.] An algebraic curve, so call. 
ed from its resemblan ve to a heart. 

CARLIE, a. Foasil or petrified shells of the genus car- 
thm. 

€ XRD -MA-KER, an. A maker of cards. 

CAKD-MATCH, 2. A match made by dipping pieces of 
card in melted sulphur. 

€CAR-DOON', xn. [Sp. cardun.] A species of cynara, resem- 
b..ng the artichoke, but larger. 

CARD -TA-BLE, a. The table appropriated to the use of 
gamesters, or used for playing cards on. 

€AR DU-US-BEN-E-DIC/TUS, a. The herb called blessed 
thistle. 

CARE, 2, (Sax. car, cara.) 1. Concern; anxiety ; solici- 
tude . noting some degree of pain in the mind, from ap- 
prehension of evil. “They shall eat bread by weight and 
with care.”? Ezek. iv. 2. Caution ; a looking to; regard ; 
attention, or heed, with a view to safety or protection. 
3. Charge or oversight, implying concern for safety and 
prospernty. 4. The object of care,or watchful regard and 
attention. 

CARE, v. i. 1. To be anxious or solicitous ; to be concern- 
ed about. 2. To be inclined or disposed ; to have regard 


to. 
a alae ac, a. Broken or disordered by care, or so- 
licitude. 
CARE'-DE-FYING, a. Bidding defiance to care. 
€ARE-TONED, a. Tuned by care ; mournful. Shak. 
€ARE’-WOUND-ED, a. Wounded with care. May. 
ftCAR'ECT, n. Acharm. See Coaracrt. 
€CA-REEN), 0. t. (Fr. carener.] In sea language, to heave 
or bring a ship to lie on one side, for the purpose of re- 
iring. 
E€A-REEN!, v. i. To incline to one side, asa ship under a 
ress of sail. Mar. Dict. 
E€A-REEN'ED, (ca-reend') pp. Laid on one side ; inclined. 
EA-REENING, ppr. Heaving down on one side ; inclin- 


ing. 

CA-REEN'ING, n. The act of heaving down on one side, 
as a ship. 

€A-REER!, nw. (Fr. carriere.) 1. A course; a race, or 
running ; 2 rapid running ; speed in motion. 2. General 
course of action Or movement, procedure ; course of pro- 
ceeding. 3. The ground on which a mee is run. 4, En 
the munege, & place inclosed with 1 barrier, in which they 
run the ring.—5. In fulconry, n flight or tour of the hawk, 
about 120 yards. 

CA-REER', rv. i. To move or min rapidly. 

CA-REER‘ENG, ppr. Running or moving with speed. 

FAREIFUL, a. 2. Fall of care; anxious; solicitons, 2. 
Provident ; attentive to support and protect. 4. Watch- 
ful; cautious ; giving good heed. 4. Filling with care 
or solicitude 5 exposing to concern, anxicty or trouble ; 
full of cares. 

CARF'FUL-LY, adv. 1. With care, anxiety, or solicitude. 
2; Heedfully ; watchfully ; attentively. 3. In a manner 
that shows care. 4. Providently ; cautiously. 

CARKEIFUL-NESS, nn. L. Anxiety ; solicitude. 2. Heed- 
tulness ; caution; vigilance in guarding against evil, and 
providing for saety. 

CARL LESS, a. 1. Having no care, heedless ; negligent ; 
unthinking ; inattentive ; regardless ; unmindful. 2. 
Mree from care or anxiety ; whence, undisturbed , cheer- 
ful. 3. Done or said without care; unconsidered. 4. 
Not regarding with care ; unmoved by ; unconcerned for. 
5, Coutrived without art. 

CARE LES ULY, ade Ina careless manner or way ; neg- 
ligently ; heediessly ; inattentively ; without care or con- 
cem. 

CART LESS. NESS nx. Heedlessness ; .nattention , negli- 
gence ; manner witnout care. 

tCAREN-CY, n, Lack ; want. Rp. Richardson. 

EARIEN-TANE, vn. (Fr. quarantaine.| A papal indul- 
gence, multiplying the remission of penance by forties. 
Faylour, 

EA-RESS, ot. (Fr. ores To treat with fondness, af- 
fection, or kindness ; to fondle; to embrace with tender 

* affection ; asa parentia child. 

EA-RESS, vn. An act of endearment; any act or expression 
of atfectian ; an embracing with tenderness. 

€A-RESSED, (ca-rest’/) pp. Treated or einbraced with af- 
fection. 


* See Synopas. 
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CA-RESSING . Treating with endearment, or affection 

CARE, x. (L.] In wentiny, this mark, a, which shows 
that something, omitted in the line, is interlined above, 
4 inserted in the margin, and should be read in tbat 
place. 

ean aaa A cargo; which see. Howell. 


€AR'GO, ae ’,carg: Sp. carszo.) The lading or freight 
of aship ; the goods, merchandise, or whatever is convey 


edina ship or other merchant vessel. 

€CAR'GOOSE, 2. A tuwl belonging to the genus colymbus 

€A'RI-A-TED, a. Carious. See Canrous. 

CA-RI-ATI-DES. Sec CarnvatTipgs. 

CAR I-BOO, na. A quadruped of the stag kind. 

CAR'I-€A, a. The papaw, a tree bearing a fleshy fruit of 
the size of a small inelon. 

CAR'-CA-TORE, n, (It. caricatera.] A figure of deacrip- 
tion, in which beauties are concealed and blemishes exag- 
force but still bearing a resemblance to the object 

CAK'TLEA-TORE, cv. t. ‘To make or draw a caricature ; to 
represent as more ugly than the life. Lytteltun. 

EARN-CA-TO-RIST, a. One who caricatures others, 

CAR-F-€OG'RA-PHY, n. (L. carer, and Gr. ypage.) A 
description of the plants of the genus carez, or 
Decey. 

EAR LeCOUS, a. [L. carica.] Resembling a fig. 

€A RI-ES, an. [L.] The corruption or mortification of a 
bone ; an ulcerated bone. 

CAR IL-LON, 2. [Fr.] A little bell. 
music. See Caro. 

CAR TLNATE, a.[{L. carinatus.] In botany, shaped like 

CARU-NA-TED, the keel of a ship. 

CA-RINITHIN, xn. A mineral from Carinthia. 

€A-RLOST-TY, 2. [See Cantes.}] Mortification, or ulcera- 
tion of a bone. Wiseman. 

CA RIL-OUS, a. Mortitied , corrupted ; ulcerated ; as a bone. 
Wiseman. 

fE€AKK, x. [W.carc.] Care; anxiety ; concern ; solici- 
tude; distress. Sidney. 

t€AKK, cv. i. To be careful, anxious, solicitous, concemed. 
Sidney. 

t EARK ING, ppr. Distressing ; perplexing ; giving anxiety. 

€ARLE, (carl) n. (Sax. carl.] 1. A rade, rustic, rough, 
brutal mun. (Obs. See Cuurs.] 2. A kind of hewip. 
Tusser. 

t CARLE, v. i. To act like a churl. Burton. 

EAR LINE, or CAR'O-LINE, a. A silver coin in Naples. 

CARILINE, on. [ Fr. carlingue, or escarlinguc.) A piece 

CARILING. | of timber ina ship, ranging fore and att, 
from one deck beam to another.—Carline-knees are tin- 
bem ina ship, lying ucrosa from the sides tu the hatchway, 
and serving to sustain the deck. 

ECAR LINE-THIS TLE, a. A genusof planta growing in 
the south of France, and one a native of Great Britain. 

EXRLIISH, CARL UISH-NESS. See CHURLISH. 

EaR LOCK, a. A sort of isinglass from Kussia, 

t€aR LOT, xn. A countryman. See CaARLE. 

ECAR-LO-VINGI-AN, a. Pertaining to Charlemagne. , 

CARMAN, nx. A man whose employment is to drive a enrt, 

CAR ME-LAIN, a. Belonging tw the order of Cannel. 

ECAR MEL-TVE, ites, 

CAR MEL-TTE, r. aS Mount Carmel.) 1. A mendicant 
friar, 2. A sort of pear. : ; 
CAR MINCA-TIVE, a. (Pr. carminatif.) Expelling wind 

from the body ; warming , anUispasme ic. 

CAR MIN ACFIVE, a. A medicine, which tends to ex:el 
wind, or to remedy colic and flatulencies. 

ECAR MING, na. [ Fr. es) A powder, or pigment, of a 
beautifil red or crimson color, used by painters, 

EXR NAGE, a. (Fro carnage.) 3. Literally, Nesh, or heaps 
of fesh, as in shambles, 2. Slaughter; great destruction 
ofinens havock ; massacre. — 

CARNAL, a. (Fr. charnel . L. carnalia.| 2. Pertaining to 
flesh ; tleshly ; sensual ; opposed to speritual., 2. Being in 
the natural state; unregenerate. Rom. viii. 3. Pertain- 
ing to the ceremonial Jaw ; as, carnal ordinances, 4. 
Lecherons ; lustful; libidinaus ; given to sensual indul 
gence, Shak.—Carnal knowledge, sexual intercourse. 

ECAR NAL-IST, n. One given to the indulgence of sensual 
appetites. 

EAR NAL-ITE, 2. A worldly-minded man. 

€AR-NALL-TY, ». 1. Fleshly lust, or desires, or the in- 
duleence of those lusts ; sensuality. 2. Grossness of minu 
or desire ; love of sensual pleasures 

EAR NAL-IZE, rv. t. To make carnal; to debase to car- 
nalitv. Scott. 

CAR/NAL-LY, ade. Ina carnal manner; according to he 
flesh, 

CXR NAL-MINDED, a. Worldly-minded. .More. 

EXRINAI- MIND ED-NESS, x. Grossness of mind. 

ECAR-NA TION, n, (Fr. carnation.} 1. Flesh color ; the 
parts of a picture which are naked, or without dmpery. 
exhibiting the natural color of the flesh. 2. A> genus of 
plants, dianthus, so named from the colur of the flower. 

€AR-NVTIONED, a. Made like carnation color. 


Also, a simple air in 
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CAR-NRL'IAN, 2. [Fr. cornaline.] A siliceous stone, a 
variety of chalcedony. 

ECAK'NEL-WORK, in ship-tadiding, is the putting tugether 
the timbers, beams and planks. 

CARINE-OUS, a. [L. carncus.] Fleshy ; having the qual- 
ities of flesh. 

CARINEY, 2. A disease of horses, in which the mouth is so 
turred that they cannut eat. 

€EAR-NI-FL-CA'TION, an. A turning to flesh. 

EXR'NI-FY, co. ¢. To form tiesh ; to receive flesh in growth. 

CARNI-VAL, 2 sg ae Port. carnaval ; Ea. carnaval.) 

CARINA-V oo) e feast or seasou of rejuicing, before 
Lent, observed, in Catholic cuuntries, with great solem- 
nity, by feasts, balls, operas, concerts, &c. 

CAR-AIV-O-RACLTY, 2». Greediness of appetite for flesh. 

€:AR-NIVIO-ROUS, a. [L. caro and vore.} Eating or feed- 
ing on flesh ; an epithet applied to animals which natu- 
rally ecek tlesh for foud. 

CAR-NUF'I-TY, x. [Fr. carnosité.] A little fleshy excres- 
cence. 

€AR'NOUS, a. Fleshy. See Canngovs. 

CAR’‘OB, x. [Hp. algurroba ; It. carruba.] The carob-tree, 
ceratonia aligua, 

€A-ROCHE,, a. fit. carrozza.|] A carriage of pleasure. 

€A- ROCH-ED (ca-récht') a. Placed in a caroche. 

CAROL, «. (It. carola; W carail.) A song; a song of 
joy and exultation ; a song of devotion. 

EARUL, v. i. (It. carviare.| To sing ; to warble ; to sing 
in joy or festivity. Shak. 

CAROL, v.t. To praise or celebrate in song. Milton. 

€AR- LENA, a. The name of two of the Atlantic States 
in North America, called .Vorth Carulinaa and Suuth Car- 
olina. 

CAR OL-ING, 2. A song of praise or devotion. 

€AR-O-LIN'T-AN, a. Pertaining to Carolina. 

€AR-O-LIN'I-AN, n. A native or inhabitant of Carolina. 
€CARO-MEL, a. The smell exhaled by sugar, at a calcining 
heat. Cre. 

€A-ROT'ID, a. (Gr. xapwrides.] The carotid arteries in the 
body are two arteries, the right acd left, which convey 
the blood from the aorta to the head and brain. 

t €A-ROTT-DAL, a. Carotid. Snuth, 

E€A-ROUS'IAL, vn. A feast or festival. Johnsen. But in 
America, it signifies a noisy drinking-bout, or reveling. 
E€A-ROUSE,, (ca-rouz!) v. i. (Fr. carrouse.|] To drink hard ; 
t guzzle. [n the //nited States, it signifies also to be 

noisy, as bacchanalians. 

ft €A-ROUSE:, x. t. To drink iavishly. Shak. 

€A-ROUSE’ (ca-rouz!) a. A drinking match ;0 full draught 
of liquor; a noisy drinking match. 

EA-ROU #'ER, n. A drinker; a tuper; a noisy reveler, or 
bacchanalian. 

€A-KROUS'ING, ppr. Drinking hard ; reveling. 

CARP, v. 6. [V.. carpo.] Literally, to snap or catch at, or 
to pick. Hence, to censure, cavil, or find fault, particu- 
Jarly without reason, or petulantly. 

tf CARP, v.t. To blame. 4p. Cranmer. 


CARP, a. [Fr., Port. carpe.) A fish, a species of cyprinus. 
EAR'PAL, a. (L. carpus] Pertaining to the wrist. 
€AR-PATHI-AN, a. Pertaining to the Carjatcs, a range 


of mountains. 

CAR PEN-TER, n. 
works in timber ; a 
ships. 

CAR’PEN-TRY, a. The art of cutting, framing, and join- 
ing timber, in the construction of buildings. 

EARP ER, 2. One whd carps ; a caviler. 

CARPET, a. 1. A covering for tloors, tables, stairs, &c. 
2. Level ground covered, as with grass. Siak.— Tv be on 
the curpet, is to be under consideration. The French 
phrase, to be on the tapis, is used in the like sense.--Car- 
pet-kught, in Shukspeare, iaa knight who enjoys ease and 
security, or luxury.— Curpet-munyver is used in a like sense. 

EXR'PET, v.t. To cover with a carpet. Bacen. 

CAR'PET-ED, pp. Covered with a carpet. 

€A R'PET-ING, nv. Cloth for carpets ; carpets in general. 

CAR‘PET-W ALK, nx. A walk on smooth turf. 

CARPUNG, ppr. Caviling ; captious ; censorious. 

EXRPING, n. The act of caviling ; a cavil ; unreasonable 
censure. 

EXRPIING-LY, adv. Captiously ; in a carping manner. 

ECARP’MEALS, n. A kind of coarse cloth made in the north 
of England. Phillips. 

CARPO-LITE, x. (Gr. xapxos and :805.] Petrified fruits, 
as nats converted into silex. 

te. AR-POL/O-GIST, x. [Gr. xapros and Acyw.] One who 
describes fruits. ! “ye-] 

€AR-POL/O-GY, zn. A description of fruits. 

€AR/PUS, n. [L.] The wrist, but not an English word. 

€ARR, n. A marsh or flat land. North of England. 

€ARRAE, See Canac. 

CARRAT. Ser Canat. 

CARRA-WAY,n. A kind of apple. Masun. 


© See Synopsis. 
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tf €AR‘RI-A-BLE, a. That may be carried. 

CARRIAGE, (cartridje) x. [Fr. charriage.| 1. The act of 
carrying, bearing, transporting, or conveying. 2. The 
act of taking by an enemy ; conquest ; acquisition ; Meee 
3. That which carries, especially on wheels, a vehicle. 
4. The price or expense of carrying. 5. That which is 
carried , burden, as baggage, vessels, furniture, &c. {ut- 
tle used.) 6. The manner of carrying one’s self; beha- 
Vior ; conduct ; deportinent ; personal manners. Dryden 
7. Measures ; practices ; management. Shek. 

€AR- KRI-BOO. See Caripoo. 

CAR/RICK-BEND, n. A particular kind of knot. 

CAR'RICK-BITTS, x. In a oAuyp, the bitts which supzort 
the windlass. Mur. Dict. 

CARIRI-ER, x. 1. One who carries ; that which carries «r 
conveys ; also, a messenger. 2. Gne who is employed ic 
carry goods. 3. A pigeon that conveys letters frum place 
to place, the letters being tied to the neck. 

ECAR'RI-ON, ne [1t. carogna.] 1.'The dead and putretying 
body or flesh of animals. 2. A worthleas wuman , « terns 
of reproach. Shak, 

CAR K.-ON, a. Relating to dead and putrefying carcasses ; 
feeding on carrion. Stak. 

€CAR-RON-ADE/, x. [from Carroa, in Scotland, where it 
was first made. short piece of ordnance, having 2 
large caliber, and a chaimnber for the powder, like a muor- 
tar. 

€AR-ROON!, n. 1. In London, a rent received for the priv- 
ilege of driving @ cart. 4shk. 2. A species of cherry. 
Teoke. 

CARROT, 2. (It. carota ; Fr. carotte.] An esculent root, 
of the genus daucus, 

CAR'RUT-Y, a. Like a carrot in color ; an epithet given tc 
red hatr. 

CAR'ROWS, n. In Ireland, people who wander about, and 
get Ueir living by cards and dice ; strolling gamesters. 
Spenser. 

CAR'RY, vc. t. [W. cariaw ; Fr. charrier.] 1. To bear, con- 
vey, or transport, by sustaining and moving the thing car- 
ried. 2. ‘To convey ; a3, sound is carried in the air. 3. To 
etlect ; to accomplish ; to prevail ; to gain the object ; 18, 
to-arrya point. 4. To bear out > to face through. 5. ‘To 
urge, impel, lead or draw, noting moral impulse. 6. 'To 
bear: tohave. 7. To bear, to show, display or exhibit 
to view. 8. Toimply or import. 9. To contain or coni- 
prise. 10. To extend or continue in time. LI. ‘To ex- 
tend in space. 12. To support or sustain. 13. To bear 
or produce, as trees. 14. To manage or transact, usually 
with on.—15,. To curry one’s seif, w behave, conduct or 
demean. 16. ‘To remove, lead or drive. 17. To remove ; 
to cause to go. 18. ‘To transport ; to affect with extraor- 
dinary impressions on the mind. 19. To fetch and bring. 
20. To transfer. 

Tv carry coals, to bear injuries. Wason.—To carry off, to 
remove to a distance ; also, to kiil.—Te carry on. 1. To 
promote, advance, or help forward ; to continue. 2. To 
manage or prosecute. 3. To prosecute, continue or pur- 
sue.— To carry through, to support to the end ; to sustain 
or keep from failing, or being subdued.-—7'0 carry out, to 
bear from wit’ ‘n ; also, tw sustain to the end ; to continue 
to the end.— To carry aivav, In seamanshep, is to break ; 
to carry sail till a spar breaks. 

CARRY, vr. i. 1. To run on rotten und, or on frost 
which sticks to the feet, as ahure. 2. ‘To bear the head 
in a particular manner, as a horse. 3. To convey ; to 
propel. 

+EARIRY, 2. The m-«'.m of the clouds. 

CAR'RY-ING, ppr. Bearing, conveying, removing, &c. 

CARIRY-ING, nx. A bearing, conveying, removing, trans- 
porting.— Carrying trade, the trade which consists in the 
transportation of goods by water froin country to country, 
or place to place. 

t CAR'RY-TALE, zn. A tale-bearer. Shak. 

CART, xn. [W. cart.] 1. A carriage with two wheels. 2. A 
carringe in general. 

€ART, v. t. To use carts for carriage. Mortimer. 

CART, v. t. 1. To carry or convey on acart. 2. To expose 
in a cart, by way of punishment. 

CART: AGE, n. The act of carrying in a cart, or the price 
paid for carting. 

€CART-BOTE, n. In English law, wood to which a tenant 
‘a entitled for making and repeiring carts and other in- 
strumenta of hushandry. 

€ARTIED, pp. Borne or exposed in a can. 

€ART-HORSE, 2. A horse that draws a cart. 

CARTIING, ppr. Conveying or exposing in a cart. 

€ART'ING, n The act of carrying in a cart. 

EXRT!-JADE, n. A sorry horse ; a horse used in drawing, 
or fit only for the cart. Sdney. 

€ART'-LOAD, n. A load borne on a cart; as much as fe 
meually carried at once on a cart, or as is sufficient to 

oad it. 

EXRT'-ROPE, xn. A rope tur binding hay or other articles 
on a cart. 
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EXRT'-RUT, n. The cut or track of a cart wheel. 

EXRT"-TIRE, a. The t'.-, or iron bands, used to bind the 
wheels of a cart. 

EART'-WAY. r. A way that is or may be passed with 
carta, or other whrel carriages. 

EXRT!-WHEEL, rn. The wheel of a cart. 

€AK'I'-WRIGHT, (clr? cite) x. An artificer who makes 


carts, ® 

CARTE-BLANCHE, (kurt-blansh’) [Fr.] Paper. A blank 
paper signed at the bottom with a person’s name, given 
to another person with permission to superscribe what 
conditions he pleases, 

¢CAR/TEL, a. [It. cartello; Fr., Sp., Por. cartel.) 1. A 
writing of agreemec:t between states at war, for the ex- 
change of prisoners, .¢ for some mutual advantage ; also, 
a vessel employed to convey the messenger 0% this occa- 
sion. 2. A letter of defiance or challenge , a challenge to 
single combat. This sense the word has still in France 
and Italy ; but with us it is ubsclete.- Curte/-cup, is a 
ship employed in the exchange of prisoners, or in carrying 

ropositiona to an ene:ny. 

*tEAR/TEL, 0. 1. To defy. B. Jonson. 

EXRT ER, «a. The man why drives a cart, or whose occupa- 
tion is to drive a cart. 
EXKRT'ER-LY, ade. Rude, like a carter. Cotgrare. 
AR-TE SIAN, (cart&zhun) a. Pertaining to the philoso- 
pher Des Cartes, or to his philosophy. 

CAR-TRISTAN, x. One who adopts the philosophy of Des 
Cartes. 

€AR-THA-GINII-AN, a. 
thage. 

EAR-THA-GIN'I-AN, «. An inhabitant or native of Car- 


Pertaining to ancient Car- 


thage. 

€X RTHA-MUB, n. The generic name of bastard saffron. 
Sec Bat FLOWER. 

EAR-THC'SIAN, (car-thd‘zhu:.) x. One of an order of 
monks, 60 called from Caartreuse, the place of their insti- 
tution. 

CAR-THO SIAN, a. Relating to the order of monks so call- 
ed Chainbers. 

CARTIL-AGE, n. (UL cartilago: Fr. eertilage.] Gristle ; a 
smuoth, solid, elastic substance, softer than bone. 

€AR-TI-LAGIN-OUS, a. |. Pertaining to or resembling a 
cartilage ; gristly ; consisting of carulage.—2. In ichthyol- 
ory, eartilaginous fishes are those whose muscles are sup- 

ited by cartilages instead of bones. 

CARTOON! m. (It. cartone.] In painting, a design drawn 
on streng paper. 

EAR-TOUCH, n. (Fr. cartouche.) 1. A case of wood, girt 
with marlin, holding about four hundred musket balls 
and atx or eight iron balls of a pound weight, to be fire 
out of a howitz, for defending a pass. 2. A portable box 
for charges. [See Cantripok-sox.] 3. A roll or scroll 
on the cornice of a cclumn. 

EXRUTRIDGE, n. A case of pasteboard or parchment, hold- 
ing tie charge of powder, or powder and ball, for a can- 
non, mortar, inusket or pistol. 

ECARTRIDGE-BOX, n. A case, usnally of wood, covered 
with leather, with cells for cartridges. 

CARTU-LA-RY, 2. (Fr. cartulaire.} A register-book, or 
record, as of a monastery. 

CAR'U-CATE, a. [b. carnca.] As much lund as one team 
can plow in the year. 

CARIUN-€1LE, mn. (L. caruncula.) 3. A small, feshy ex- 
crescence, either natural or morbid. Coce. 2. The fleshy 
comb on the head of a fowl. 

€A-RUNEU-LAR, a. In the form of a caruncle. 

€A-RUNEIU LA-TEN, a. Hlaving a fleshy exerescence, or 
soft, fleshy protuberance. 

EKRVE, vr. t. (Sax. ceorfun, eravfin.] 1. To ent into small 
pieces or slices, as meat at table. 2. To cut wood, stone 
or other material into some particular fortn , to engrave 5 
to cut figures or devices on hard materials. 3. To mnke 
or shape by cuttirg. 4. To apportion ; t+ distribute to 
provide at pleasure ; torelect and like, as to one’s relf, or 
to select and give to another. 5, To cut; to hew. Stak, 
—To carve ont, to cut out, or to lay out, by design ; to 
plan. ; 

CARVE, 0. : 1. Tocutup meat. 2. To exercise the trade 
of xn sculptor. 3° To engrave or cut figures. 

tExXRVE, a. A carucate. 

“ARVED, pp. Cut or divided ; engraved ; formed by carv- 


ing. 

FXRIVEL, 2. 1. See Camavec. 2. The urtica marina, or sea 
blubber. 

EXRV’ER, #. 1. One who cuts meat at table ; a sculptor 5 
one who apportions or distributes at will. J'ryden. 2. A 
large table knife for carving. 

CARVING, ppr. Cutting, dividing, as meat , cutting in 
stone, wood or metal ; apportioning ; distributing. 

ER RVING, n. The act of cutting, as meat ; the act or art 
of cutting figures in wood or stone ; sculpture ; figures 
carved. 

EAR-Y-A TES, or CAR-Y-AT'I-DES, 2. In a. -hitecture, 


* See Synopoe 
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figu-es of women dressed in lon , after the Asiatic 
manner, serving to support entablatures. 

CAR-Y-A'l'I€, a. Pertaining to the Caryans or Caryatides. 

€AR-Y-O-PHYL'LE-OUB, a. (Gr. xapvoy and gvAdoyv.] 
Having five petals with long claws, ip a tubular calyx ; 
applied to flowers 

tf €AR-Y-OPH'YL-LOID, n (Gr. capvogw\Aov.| A species 
of mica. 

EASARCA, 2. A fowl of the genus azas. 

€ASE'A-BEL, a (Port. cascavel.] The knob or pummelicn 
of a cannon. 

€AS-CADE!, n. (Fr. cascade.] A waterfall. The word is 
applicd to fulls that are leas than a cataract. 

€AS-CAL/HO, a. [Port.] In Brazil, a depusit of pebbles, 
gravel and sand, in which the diamond is usually found. 

CARE, a. (Fr. caisse.) 1. A covering, box or sheath ; that 
which incloases or contains, 2. The outer part of a build 
ing. 3. A certain quantity. 4. A building unfurnished - 


fo uzed. } 

CANE, 2. t. 1. To cover with a case ; to surround with any 
material that shall inclose or defend. 2. To put in a cise 
or box. 3. To strip off a case, covering, or the skin ; («%- 
usual.) Shak. 

CASE, vn. (Fr. cas; L. casus.) 1. Literally, that which 
fallz, comes, or happens ; an event. Hence, the particular 
state, condition, or circumstances that befall a person, of 
in which he is placed. 2. The state of the body, with re- 
spect to health or disense.— 70 be in oud case, is ls be 
fat, and this phrase is customarily abridged, to be 1a caxe, 
J. A question ; a state of facta involving a question for 
discussion or decision. 4. A cause or suit in court.—®*. In 
grammar, the inflection of nouns, or a change of termina- 
tion.—Jn case isa phrase denoting condition or suppost 
tion ; if it should so fall out, or happen.—Pue the case, sup- 
pose the event, or a certain state of things.—Actron on the 
case, in la:r, igs an action in which the whole cause of 
complaint is set out in the writ. 

t€ASE, c.t. To put cases. /.’) strange. 

€ANSED, pp. Covered with a case. 

€ANH-HARD-EN, ct. ¢. To harden the outer part or super- 
ficies, as of iron, by converting it into steel. 

EAISH-IC, a. [L. caseus.) The case acid is the acid of 
cheese. 

€48E'-KNIFE, nv. A large table knife, often kept in a case 

CASEIMATE, 2 [Fr. cusemarr.) 1. In fortificaton, a vault 
of mason’s work in the flank of a bastion, next to the cur 
tain, serving as a battery to defend the face of the opposite 
bastion, and the moat or ditch. 2. A well, with its sub- 
terraneous branches, dug in the ge of the bastion. 

EAFEIMENT, ne [Ite Pacaucaticl 1. A hollow molding, 
usually one sixth or one fourth of a circle. 2. A little, 
movable winduw, 

€A'ISE-OUS, a. (L. caseus.) Like cheese ; having the qua} 
ities of cheese. 

EAN ERN, a. [Fr. caserne.) A lodging for soldiers in garri- 
kon towns. 

€ASE-SUOT, n. Masket balls, stones, old fron, &c., pat in 
cases, to be discharged from cannon. 

EASE -WORM, vn. A worm that makes itself a case. 

EAH, un. [Fr. caisse.] Money ; prinarily, ready money, 
money in chest or on hand, in bank or at command. 

€ASH, cv. ¢. 1. To turn into money, or to exchange for 
money. 2.'To pay money for. 

t€ ASH, v.t. To discard. [For cashier.) 

EASHI-AC-COEN'T', a. An account of money received, 
paid, or on hand. 

€CASHE-BOOK, ». A book in which \s kept a register or ac- 
count of money. 

€ASH'I-KEEP-ER, 2. One intrusted with the keeping of 
monev., 

€CASHIEW-NUT, n. A tree of the West Indies. 

CASILIER’, nv. [Fr. cassier.) One who bas charge of 
money ; a cash-Keeper, 

CASH-TERS, vc. t. (Fr. casser.] 1. To dismiss from an office 
or place of trust, by annulling the commission ; to break, 
as for mal-conduct, and therefore with reproach, 2. Tu 
dismias or discard from service or from society. 3. To re- 
ject; ta annul or vacate, 

€ASILIER ED, (cash-eerd’) pp. Dismissed ; discarded ; an 
nulled. 

€ASH-LER/ER, ». One who rejects, discards or breaks, 

CANH-LERUNG, ppr. Discarding ; dismissing from service 

CASUWIOO, 2. The juice ur guin of'a tree in the East Indies 

CASING, ppr. Covering with a case. 

CASING, wn. 1. The act or operation of plastering a hons 
with mortar on the outside, 2. A covering ; a csc. 

EX=K or CASQUE, m. [Fre casque.] A head-piece ; a 
helmet; a piece of defensive armor, to cover and protcct 
the head and neck jn bate. 

t€askK, ce. t. To put into a cask. 

€AXSK, nv. [(Sp., Port. caxco.] A close veanel for containing 
liquors, a8 a pipe, bogshead, butt, barrel, &c. 

EXSKET, x. 1. A small chest or bor, for Jewels or other 
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emal) articles.—2. In seamen’s language, a small rope, 
fastened to gromets. 

EXS'KET, v. t%. To put in a litde chest. Skak. 

CAS'PI-AN, a. [L. Cixpur.] An epithet given to a large 
lake between ia and Astrachan, called the Caspian 
Sea. 

t CASS, ov. t. (Fr. casser ; L. guasso.) To quash ; to defeat ; 
toannul. Raleigh. 

€ASS A-DA, or CASS’/A-VI, nA plant, of the genus ja- 
trupha, of different species. 

€AS-SA-MU-NAIR’, x. An aromatic vegetable. 

| CASSATE, vo. t. (Fr. casser.] ‘To vacate, annul, or make 
void. 

€AS-SA‘TION, n. The act of annulling. In France there is 
a court of cassation. = 

CAS SA-WARE. Sec Cassowaanr. 

€AMSIA, (cashlia) a. (Fr. casse.] A genus of plants of 
many species. Cassa is also the name of a species of /au- 
rus, the bark ef which usually passes under the naine of 

stanamon. From a plant of this kind was extracted an 
aromatic oil, used as a perfume by the Jews. 

CASSI-DO-NY, a. [Fr. cassudvine.] A species of plaut, 

nuphalium, cotton- weed. 

€ASSI-MER, 2. [Sp. casimira.] A thin, twilled, woolen 
cloth. 

€AS-SI'NO, vn. A game at cards. Todd. 

€ASSI-O-BU-RY, n. A species of plant, of the genus cas- 
sine, 

€AS-SI-O-PE/A, n. A constellation in the northern hemi- 
aphere. 

EARSL-TRIRI-A, n. [L. cassiteron.] A Kind of crystals. 

ECASSOCK, 2. (Sp. caxaca.] A robe or gown worn over the 
other garments, particularly by the clergy. A close gar- 
ment, now generally that which clergymen wear under 
their gowns. 

CAYSOCKED, a. Clothed with a caseock. 

€CAS-SON-ADE:, 2. [Fr.] Cask-eugar; sugar not refined. 

€AS'SO-WA-RY, n. [Sp.casuel.] A large fowl of the genus 
struthio. 

€ASS-WEED, n. A weed culled shepherd’s-pouck. 

EAST, vo. t. pret. and pp. cast. (Dan. haster ; Sw. kasta.} 
1. To throw, fling or send ; that is, to drive from, by 
force, as from the haul, or frou an engine. 2. To saw ; 
to scatter seed. 3. To drive or impel by violence. -& To 
ahed or throw off ; ax, trees cust their fruit. 5. To throw 
or Jet fall. 6. To throw, as dice or lots. 7. To thraw on 
the ground, as in wrestling. 3. To throw away, as 
wortbless. 9. To emit, or throw out. lu. To throw, to 
extend, asa trench, 11]. Tothrust 12. ‘To put, or set, 
in a particular state. 15. To condemau,; to convict, as a 
criminal. 14. To overcome in a civil suit, or in auy con- 
test of strength or skill. 15. To cashier or discard. $c. ‘To 
lay aside, as unfit for use ; to reject, as a garment. 17. To 
make to prepondcrate ; lo throw into one scale, for the 
purpose of giving it superior weight; to decide by a vote 
that gives a superiority in numbers. 1c. To throw to- 
gether several particulars, to find the sum, to compute ; 
to reckon ; to caiculate. 19. ‘To contrive ; to plan. 20. To 
judge, or to consider, in order te judge. 21. To fix, or 
distribute the parts of a play among the actors, 2. To 
throw, as the sight; to direct, or turn, ‘sy the eye 5 to 
ale 2}. To found ; to form into a particular shape, 

y pouring liquid metal intoa meld; to run. Qt. AY en- 
ratively, to shape ; to form by aiuode). 5. To comimu- 
nicate ; to spread over. 

To cast aside, to dismiss or reject as useless or inconven- 
fent.— Tv cast a-rau, w reject ; to throw away ; to lavish 
or waste by profusion ; to turn to no use ; to wreck, asa 
ship.— Te cast fy, to reject ; to dismiss or discard with 
neglect or hate, or as useless.— 7". cist ducrit, to Uhrow 
down ; to deject or depress the mind.— 7 rast forth, to 
throw out, or eject, as from an inclused place ; to emit, or 
send abroad ; to exhale.— Te ca? uff, to discard or reject ; 
to drive away ; to put off; to put away ; to disburden.— 
Among dantsinen, to leave behind, a8 dogs ; to set loose, 
or free.— Among sear n, to loose, or untie.—7'0 cast out, 
to send forth; to reject or turn out; to throw out, as 
words ; to speak, or give vent to.— J cast up, to com- 
pate ; toreckon ; to calculate. Alsu, to eject ; to vomit. 
— To cast on, to refer or resign to.— Tu cast one’s self on, 
to resign or yield one’s self to the disposal of, without re- 
serve.— To cast youny, to miscarry , to sulfer abortion.— 
To cast in the teeth, to upbraid , to charge ; to twit. 

CAST, v. i. 1. To throw forward, as the thoughts, with a 
view to some determination ; or to turn or revolve in the 
mind ; to contrive. 2. To receive torm or shape. 3. To 
warp ; to twist from regular shape. .Woeron.—4, In sea- 
men’s language, to fall off, or incline, so a3 to bring the 
side of a ship to the wind. 

CAST,x. 1. Theact of casting ; athrow ; the thing thrown ; 
the form or atate of throwing ; kind or manner of throw- 
ing. 2. The distance passed by a thing thrown ; or the 
space through which a thing thrown tnay ordinarily pass. 
3. Astroke, atouch. 4. Motion or turn of the eye ; di 
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rection, look or glance ; 3 squinting. 5. A throwof dice, 
hence, a state of chance or hazard. 6. Form ; shape. 7. A 
tinge ; a slight coloring, or slight degree of a color. 38. 
Manner ; air; mien; as, a peculiar cast of countenance. 
9. A tight: a number of hawks let go at unce. 10. A 
sinall statue of bronze.—ll. Among fuunders, a tube of 
wax, fitted into a mbdid, W- give shape to metal. 12. A 
cylindrical piece of brass or copper, shit im two lengthwise, 
to furm a canal, or conduit, ina mold, for conveying metal. 
—13. Among plumbers, a little brazen funnel, at one end 
of u mold, for casting pipes without sodering, by means uf 
which the melted metal is poured into the mold. 14. .Sp., 
Port. custa.] A breed, race, lineage, kind, sort.—t* In 
Aindestus, & tribe or class of the same ramk or profese on 

1G. A Urick. Martin. 

€AS-TA‘LI-AN, a. Pertaining to Castalia, a cool spring on 
Parnassua, sacred tu the muses. 

EANIA-NET, n. (Sp. castaneta, casta uela. 
ment of music formed of small concave shel 
hard wood, shaped like spoons. 

CASTAWAY, xn. That whicn is turown away. A person 
abandoned by God, as unworthy of his favor; a repro- 
bate, 

Can TlA-W AY, a. Rejected ; useless ; of no value 

CASED, pp. fur cast, is not in use. 

CANT noes N, 7m. [Sp. custedian.] A governor or consta- 
ble of a castle. 

€AMTEL-LA-NY, 2. The lordship belonging toa castle , 
or the extent of its land and jurisdiction. 

CAM TEL-LA-TED, a. 1. Inclosed in a building, as a toun- 
tain or cistern. 2. Adorned wits turretsand battlements 
like a castle. 

€AS-THL-LA‘ TION, n. The act of fortifying a house, and 
rendering it a castle. 

CASTLR, a. 1. One who throws or casts ; one who com 
putes ; acalculator; one who calculiies fortunes. 2. A 
small vial or vessel for the table. 3. A sainall wheel ona 
swivel, on which furniture is cast, or rolled, on the tloor. 

CAN'TICGATE, c.t. (L. caxtie.] To chastise ; to punish 
by stripes ; tp correct ; tu chasten ; ts» check. 

€ASTIAGA-TED, pp. Bunished ; corrected. 

€AS/TLGA-TING, ppr. Punishing ; correcting ; chastising. 

CAM ’PE-GA'TION, 2. 1. Punishment ; correction ,; penance, 
discipline ; emendation ; restraint.—2. Among the Romans, 
a milltary punishment inflicted on offenders, by beating 
with a wand or awitch. 

CAN'TIAEA-TOR, nu. One who corrects, 

Cis" T-GA-TO-RY, a. Tending to correction ; corrective ; 
punitive. Bramhall. 

€A:'PT1-GA-TO-RY, a. An engine formerly used to punish 
and correct arrant scolds, called aleo a ducking-stvol, or 
trebuckel. 

€ AS TLLE-SGOAP, xn. A kind of pure, refined soap. 

CAS-TLILLAN, a. Pertaining to Castile in Spain. 

€AS-TILILAN, n. An inhabitant or native of Castile in 
Spain. 

CASTING, ppr. Throwing ; sending ; computing ; calcu- 
lating ; turning ; giving a preponderancy , deciding ; run- 
ning or throwing tuto a mold to give shape. 

CASTING, 2. 1. The act of casting or foundin-. 2. That 
which is cast in a mold ; any vessel formed by castin 
miclted metal into a mold, or in sand. 3. The taking oF 
casts and impressions of figures, busts, medals, &c. 

ECASTUNG-NET, a. A net which is cast and drawn, in 
distinction from a net that is set and left. 

ECASTUNG-VOTE, or CAST ING-VOICE, a. The vote of 
a presiding officer tin un assembly or council, which de 
cides a question, when the votes of the assembly or house 
are equally divided between the affirmative and negative. 
U. States, Cure, . 

CASTLE, (kasisl) n. [Sax. castel; L. castellum.| 1. A 
honse fortified for defense against an enemy ; a fortress, 
2. The house or mansion of a nobleman or privce.—3. In 
a ship, there are two pasts called by this name ; the fure- 
castle, a short deck in the fore part of the ship, above the 
upper deck ; and the /undcavtle, at the stemm.—Cuastle in 
the air, @ Visionary project ; a scheme that has no sclid 
foundation. 

CASTLE, v. t. In the game of chess, tocover the king with 
a castle, by a certain move. 

CAS TLR-BUILD/ER, x. 
schemes. 

SN a ak rn. The act of building castles 10 
the air. 

EAS TLE-CROWNED, a. Crowned with a castle. 

€ASITLED, a. Furnished with castles. Dryden. 

E€ASTLE-GUARD, n. A feudal tenure. 

CASITLE-RY, a. The government of a castle. 

€AS'TLE-SOAP, n. [from Castile soap.] A kind of soap. 
Add; sn, 

CALT LET, n. A emall castte. Leland. 

CASTLE-WARD, 2. An i:aposition laid for maintaining 
watch and ward in the castie. 

EASTILING, an. An abortion or abortive. 


An instra- 
of ivory or 


One who forms visionary 
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CASTOR, wn. (L.} 1. A beaver, an ampl:ibious quadruped, 
with a dat, ovate tail, short ears, a blunt nose, small fore 
feet, and large hind feet. 2. A reddish brown subtance, 
of a strong, penetrating smell, taken from bagy or cods in 
the groin of the beaver ; a puwertul antispaxsmodic.—s. In 
astronomy, a moiety of the constellation Gemini, called 


also Apollo.— and Pollur, ta metcorolury, a fiery 
meteor, which, at sea, appeary sometimes adhering to a 
ofa shi the form of balls. 
€AS-TO/RE- n. The inguinal gland of the beaver. 


€aS'TO-RIN nv. An animal principle, prepared by boil- 

k, ing castor. a 

CAS'TOR-OIL, n. The oil of the ricinus, or palma Christ, 
8 plant of the West Indies. 

1 CAB‘TO-RY, 2. Probably the oil drawn from the castore. 


um. : 
€AS-TRA-ME-TA’TION, ». [L. castrametor.] The art 
or act of encamping ; the g or laying out of a 


cam 

CASTRATE, v.t. [L. castro.) 1. To geld ; to deprive of 
the testicles ; to emasculate. 2. To take awuy or re- 
trench, as the obecene parts ofa writing. 3. ‘J'o take out 
a leaf or sheet from a book, aud render it imperfect 

€AS'TRA-TED, pp. Gelded ; emasculated ; purified from 
obscene expre siuns. 

CAS'TRA-TING, ppr. Gelding ; taking away the obscene 

of a writing. 

CAS-TRA’'TION, n. The act ot peng: the act or practice 
of making eunuchs ; the net of taking away the obscene 
parts of a writing ; the act of taking out a leaf or sheet of 
a bonk.—In botany ths cutting off of the anthers, or to 
of ee stamens of flowers, before the ripening of the 
pollen 

CAS-TB X'TO, a. [It.] A n.ale person emasculated for the 
purpose of improving his voice for a singer, 

CAS TREL, or KESTREL, x. A kind of hawk, resembling 
the lanner in shape, and the hobby in size. 

CAS-TRENASIAN, a.7L. castrensis.) Belonging to a camp. 

CAS'U-Al., (cazb’w-al) a. [Fr. caswel ; Sp., Port. casual. 
1. Falling ; happening, or coming to pasa, without design 
in the persnn or persons affected, ana without being fore- 
seen, or expected ; accidental ; fortuitous ; coming by 
chance. 2. Occasional ; coming at certain times, without 
regularity, in distinction from state, or regular. 3. Tak- 
ing place, or beginning to exist, without an efficient intel- 
ligent canse, and without design. 

€AS8-U- AL-LY adv. Accidentally ; fortuitously ; without 


design ; by chante. 
~-AL-NESS, n. Accidentalness ; the quality of being 
al 


€AS: 
casual. 

€AS U-AL-TY, (cazh‘u-alty) n. 1. Accident ; that which 
comes by chance or without design, or without being fore- 
seen ; cat atl sao 2. An accident that produces unnat- 
ure! death ; and, by a metonymy, deatn, or other miafor- 
tune, occasioned by an accident.—3. In Scots luor, an 
emolument due from a vassal tu his superior, beyond the 
stated yearly duties, upon certain casual events. 

CAS U-IST, (cazh‘u-iat) ». [It., Sp., Port. casuista.] One 
who atudies and resolves cases of conscience. 

CAS'U-IST, x. i. To play the part of a casuist. 

€A8-U-ISTIE Retaiing ts faaies 

€AS8-U-ISTI-GAL, a. ng to cases of conscience. 

€A8'U-IS-TRY, (cazh/u-is-try) ». The science or doctrine 
of cases of conscience ; the science of determining the 
lawfulness or unlawfulness of what a man may do.— 
Casus faderis, (he) The case stipulated by treaty. 

CAT, x. [Ir. cat ; Fr. chat.) 1. A name applied to a cer- 
tain species of carniverous quadrapeds, of the genus 
felts, 2. A ship formed on the Norwegian model. 3. A 
strong tackle or combination of pulleys, to hook and draw 
an anchor perpendicularly up to the cat-head of 2 ship. 4. 
A double tripod, having six foet.—Caz of nine tails, an in- 
abana of punishment, consisting of nine pieces of line 


or : 

CAT'-BLO€K, n. A two or three fold block, with an fron 
eis teat large hook, used to draw upan anchor to the 
cat- a Cy) 


CAT’S’-FYE, n. Sun-stone, a subspecies of quartz. 

CAT'-EYED, a. Having eyes like a cat. 

CAT'-FISH, ». A species of the squalus, or shark. 

CAT'S -FOOT, n. A plant of the genus glechoma. 

EAT -GUT, n. The intestines of sheep or lambs, dried and 
twisted together, used as strings for violins and other in- 
struments, 

€AT:-HARP-INGS, 2. Ropes serving to brace in the 
shrouds of the lower masts behind their respective yards, 
to tighten the shrouds, and give more room to draw in the 
I 8, when the ship is close hauled. 

€ATY-HEAD, n. A strong beam projecting horizontally 
over a ship’s bows. 

€AT’S'-HEAD, a. A kind of apple. 


JAT'~ K, a. A strong hook fitted to the cat-bdlock. 
CAT'-MINT, n. A plant of the genus mores: 
€AT’S’- PAW, n. 1, Among seamen, a light air, perceived 
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ina calm, by a rippling of the surface of the water ; alav, 
a particular turn iu the bight of a rope, made to book a 
tackle on. 2. A dupe; the instrument which another 


uses, 

CAT'-SALT, x. A sort of salt beautifully granulated, form 
ed out of We bittern or leach-brine 

CAT'SIL-VER, nz. A fossil, a apecies of mica. 

CAT'-TAIL, x. 1. A epecies of reed, of the genus typhe 
2. A substance growing cn nut-trees, pines, &c. 

CAT A-BAPTIST, n. [Gr. kara and Bazrierns-] One wha 
Opposes baptism. 

Catacaustic 


CAT-A-CAUS TIE, @. (Gr. mavaxavecs. | 
cometry, are that species of caustic curves, 


curves, 

which are formed by retlection. 

CAT-A-CHREI/SIS, nw. (Gr. Kura paets,] An abuse of s 
trupe or uf words ; a figure in rhetoric, when one word 
is abusively put for another. 

CAT-A-CHRES'TIE, a. Belonging to a catachresis - 

CA'T-A-CHREST-€AL, } forced ; far-fetched ; wreated 
from its natural sense. 

CA'T-A-CHRES'TI-CAL-LY, adc. Ina forced manner. 

CAT A-CLYSM, n. (Gr. ees) A deluge, or over- 
flowing of water. [Lutle used.] Hull. 

CATIA-COMB, (cata-cOme) x. [Gr. xara and Kuppus. 
a ava? grotto, or subterraneous place for the burial 

ead. 


CAT-A-COUS/TIES, n. (Gr. xaraxove. 
acoustics, or the doctrine of sounds, whi 
lected sounds. 

CAT-A-DI-OP' TRIE, a, (Gr. caraand owropas.) Re- 

CA'T-A-DI-OP'TRI-CAL, §  flecting light. . 

CAT A-DUPE, n. (Gr. xara and dovwew.] A cataract of 
waterfall. Brewer. 

CAT-AG-MAT'I€, a. (Gr. xaraypa.} That bas the qual- 
ity of consolidating broken parts. 

CATYAAZRAPH, m. [Gr. xara and yeagw.} The fim 
draught of a picture ; also, a profile. 

CAT-A-LE@'TIE, a. (Gr. xara and Ay.) Pertaining 
to metrical composition, or to measure.— Catalectre verses 
are such as want cither feet or syllables. 

CAT-A-LEP'SIS, |». (Gr. xarudnyis.] A sudden suppres 

CAT’ A-LEP-SY, § sion of motion and sensation, a kind of 
apoplexy, in which the patient is speechless, seuseless, 
and fixed in one posture. 

CAT-A-LEP'TI€, a. Pertaining to catalepsy. 

tf CAT A-LO-GIZE, vc. t. To insert in a catalogue. 

CAT’ A-LOGUE, (kata-log) n. (Gr. gehrart Aad) Ui list on 
enumoreton of the names of men or things disposed in 
order. 

CAT A-LOGUE, c. t. To make a list of. Herbert 

CA-TAL'PA, a. A large tree of Carolina. 

CA-TAL‘YSIS, 2. (Gr. karadvers.) Dissolution. Tayler 

Little used. 

CA-TAM'A-RAN, n. In naval language, & float s0 calied. 

CAT-A-ME‘NI-A, a. The menses 3 the monthly courses. 

CAT-A-ME'NI-AL, a. (Gr. xaTapyvios.) Pertaining to the 
reopen or menstrual discharges. 


That part os 
treata of re- 


CAT'A-MITE, n. [L. catamitus.] A boy kept for unnas- 
ural purposes. 

CAT'A-MOUNT, or €ATIA-MOUN'TAIN, x. Cat of the 
inountain ; the wild cat. ‘ 

CAT'A-PASM, xn. [Gr. xarawacpa.] A dry powder for 
sprinkling the y. Coze. 


CAT’ A-PELT, or CAT’A-PULT, 2. [Gr. karareArns , 1, 
cutapulta.] A military engine used by the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. 

CAT-A-PEL/TI€, a. Pertaining to the catapeltl. 4s a 
noun, the catapelt. 

€AT-A-PHON IES, n. [Gr. xara and gwrvn.) The doe- 
trine of reflected sounds, a branch of acoustics. 

CAT'!A-PHRACT, n. [L. cataphracta.) 1. In the ancient 
military art, a piece of heavy defensive armor. Q A 
horseman in complete armor. -Yilton. 

CAT'A-PLASM, zn. (Gr. karaxhacxa.} A poultice 

t €AT’A-PUCE, n. The herb spurge. Chaucer. 

CAT‘A-PULT, n. [L. catapulta.] Sce Catareur. 

€AT A-RAET, n. [L. ees 1. A great fall of wa- 
ter over a precipice, as that of Niagarn. It is a cascade 
upon a great scale. 2. [n medicine and surcery, an opaci- 
ty of the ee lens, or its capsule ; a disorder in the 
eye, by which the pupil, which is usually black and 
woneperents becomes opake, blue, ay, brown, &c., by 
which vision is impaired or destroye ‘ 

€A-TARRH’, n. [L. catarrhus.) A defluxion of mucus fum 
the membranes of the nase, , and bronchim, with 
fever, sneezing, cough, thirst, lassitude, and lous of 
tite, called alao a cald, coryza. An epidemic catarrh te 
called influenza, 

€A-TARRH/AL, } 4. Pertaining to catarrh, produced 

€A-TARBH'OUS, it, or attending it. = 


a 
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€A-TASTE-BISM, x. (Gr. caracrepiopos. | 
tion, or a placing among the stars. 

€A-TAS'TRO-PHE es (Gr. xaracrpogn.] 1. The change 

€A-TAS'TRO-PHY, or revolution which produces the 
final event of a dramatic piece; or the unfulding and 
winding up of the plot. 2. A final event ; conclusion ; 
enerally, an unfortunate conclusion, calamity, or disaster. 

CAT ECALL, a. A squeaking instrument, used in play- 
houses to condemn plays 

CATCH, v. t. pret. and pp. catched, or caucht. Me . coger. 
‘Tbe popular or common pronunciation is ketch.| 1. To 
seize or lay hold on with the hand ; carrying the sense of 
pursuit, thrusting forward the hand, or rushing on. 2. To 
seize, in @ general sense. 3. To seize, os in a snare or 
trap ; to insnare ; to entangle. 4. To seize in pursuit ; 
hence, simply, to overtake. 5. Totake hold ; to communi 
cate to. ti. To seize the affections ; to engage and attach 
to. 7. To take or receive by co ion or infection. &. 
To snatch , to take suddenly. 9. ‘Jo receive something 
passing.— To catch at, to endeavor to seize suddenly.— 
To catch up, to snatch ; to take up suddenly. 

CATCH, v.i. 1. To communicate , to spread by infecting. 
2. To seize and hold. 

CATCH, x. I. Seizure ; the act of seizing. 2. Any thin 
that seizes or takes buld, as a hook. 3, The posture of 
seizing ; a state of preparation to catch, or of watching an 
opportunity to seize. 4. A sudden ndvantage taken. 5 

he thing caught, considered as an object of desire ; prof- 
it; advantage. o. A snatch ; a short interval of action. 
7. A litle portion. 8. In music, a fugue in the unison, 
wherein, to humor some conceil in the words, Ue melo- 
dy is broken, and the sense is interrupted in one part, and 
caught and supported by another, or a duterent sense is 
iven tothe words, 

€ ete a. That may be caught. {Vet well euthor- 
ized, 

CATCH'ER, n. One who catches; that which catches, 
or in which any vie is caught. 

E€ATCH’-FLY, 2. A plant of the genus /ychnis ; campion. 

CATCHING, ppr. Seizing ; taking bold; insmaring ; en- 
Fos na ; 

CATCH ING, a. Communicating, or that may be communi- 
cated hy contagion ; infectious. 

CATCH 'PEN-NY, x. Something worthless, particularly a 
book or pamphlet, adapted to the popular taste, and in- 
tended to gain money in market. 

€ATCH'-POLL, n. A bailiffs assistant, so called by way 
of reproach. 

FEATCHUP, of *EATSUP, vn. A liquor extracted from 
1aushrooms, used as a sauce. 

EATCH-WORD, x. Among printers, the word placed at 
the bottom of each page, under the last tine, which is to 
be inserted asthe first word on the following page. 

CATE. See Cares. 

€AT-E-CHETTI-CAL, or €CAT-E-CHET'IE, a. 1. Relat- 
ing to oral instruction, and particularly in the first princi- 
ples of the Christian religion. 2. Relating to, or consist- 
lg in asking questions and receiving answers. 

€AT-E-CHET'T-EAL-LY, adr. By question and answer ; 
in the way of oral instruction. 

CAT E-CHISE, v. t. (Gr. carmnyi2w.] 1. To instruct by 
asking questions, receiving answers, and offering explana- 
tiune and corrections. 2. Tu question ; to interrogate ; to 
examine or try by questions, and sometimes with a view 
to repruof, by eliciting answers from a person, which con- 
demn his own conduct. 3. Appropriately, to ark ques- 
tions concerning the doctrines of the Christian religion ; 
to interrogate pupils, and give instruction in the princi- 
ples of religion. 

ECA TIE-CHISED, pp. Instructed. 

€AT'E-CHIS-ER, a. One who catechises ; one who in. 
structs by question and answer, and particularly in the 
rudiments of the Christian religion. 

CAT'E-CHIB-ING, ppr. Instructing in rudiments or princi- 
ples. 

€AT'E-CHISM, a. (Gr. carryicpos.] A form of instrue- 
tion by menns of questions and answers, particularly in 
the principles of religion. 2. An elementary book, con- 
taining a summary of principles in any science or art, but 
ayp opriately in religion, reduced to the form of questions 
and answers. 

€AT F-CHIST, x. (Gr. xarnytorns.] One who instracts 
by question and answer ; a catechiser ; one appointed by 
the church to instruct in the principles of religion. 

CAT. E-CHIST IE, a. Pertaining to a catechist, or cat- 

CAT. F-CHISTLEAL, ) echism. 

€CAT-E-CHIST'1-E€AL-LY, adv. In a catechistical manner. 


South, 

€AT'F-CHU, x. Terra Japonica, a dry extract, or brown as- 
tringent su ce. 

CAT-E-CHO' MEN, 2. (Gr. xarnyouperva.}] One who is 
tn the first rudiments of Christianity ; one who is receiv- 
ing instruction and preparing himself for baptisin. 


A constella- 
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CAT-E-CHU-MEN'I-CAL, a. Belonging to catechumens. 
CAT-E-CHO'MEN-IST, n. A catechumen. 


€AT-E-GOB'1-€AL, a. 1. Pertaining to a category. 2. Ab- 
solute ; positive; express; not relative or hypotheti- 
CAT-E-GOR'I-CAL-LY, adv. Absolutely ; directly ; ax- 


pressly ; positively. 
CATYE-GO-RY, x. [Gr. xa -) In logic, a series ur 
order of all the predicates of attributes contained under a 


genus. 

CAT-E-NA'RI-AN, ) a. [L. ae Relating to a 

CAT'E-NA-RY, chain ; like a chain. 

CAT'E-NATE, v. t. [L. catena.) To chain, or rather tc 
connect in a series of links or ties. 

€AT-E-NA'TION, xz. Connection of links, union of parts, 
as in a chain; regular connection. See Concatena- 


TION. 
CAT: E-NU-LATE, a. Consisting of little links or chains. 
CA‘TER, v. i. To provide fvod ; to buy or procure provis- 


ions. 
CATER, n. A provider. (See Carmana.}] Old Eng. acka 


tor. Chaucer. 
CA'TER, na. The four of cards or dice ; #0 written for Fr 


Pi 
€A'TER-COUS/IN, x. A quatre-cousin, a remote rela 
tion. 


CA‘TER-ER, 2. [from cater. In Chaucer, achator, from 


acheter.} A provider, buyer, or purveyor of provisions. 
ed »”. A woman who caters ; a female provider 


€A'l'ER-PIL-LAR, n. The colored and often hairy larva 
of the lepidoptervus insects. 

CAT’ ER-PIL-LAR-EAT'ER, n. A worm bred in the body 
of a caterpillar, which eats it. 

CATIER-WAUL, v. i. To cry or waul, as cats in rutting 

time ; to make a harsh, offensive noise. 

CAT'ER-WAUL-ING, x. The cry of cats; a harsh, disa- 
greeable noise or ery. 

€A'TER-Y, n. The pince where provisions are depusited. 

CATES, n. Delicious food or viands ; dainties. 

CATHIA-RIST, n. [Gr. xafagos.] One who pretends to 
more purity than others possess, 

€A-THAR’TI€, or €A-THAR TI-CAL, a. (Gr. xabapre- 

‘ wos.) Purging; cleansing the bowels; promoting evacu- 
ations by stool ; purgative. 

CA-THAR'TIE, n. A medicine that promotes alvine dis- 
charges, and thus cleanses the stumach and bowels; 8 

urge ; @ AL hee 

€A-THAR/TI-CAL-NESS, a. The quality of promoting dis- 
charges from the bowels. ; 

€A-THE'DRAL, n. [L. cathedra.] The see or seat of a 
bishop ; the principal church in a dicceas. 

€A-TIHE'DRAL, a. 1. Pertaining to the church which is 
the bishop’s seat, or head church of a diocese ; containing 
the see of bishop. 2. Resembling the aisles of a cathe- 


dral. 

€ATH'E-DRA-TED, a. Relating to the authority of the 
chair or office of a teacher. 

€ATH F-RINE-PEAR, n. An inferior kind of pear. 

CATH'E-TER, x. (Gr. xa8erno.] In surgery, a tubular 
instrument, usually made of silver, to be introduced into 
the bindder, to draw off the urine when the natural dis- 
charge is suppressed. 

CATH'E-TUN, x. (Gr. xaGeros.] In geometry, a line or 
radius, falling gil elles haa on another Jine or surface. 

€CAT'HOLES, xn. Two little holes astern above the gun- 
room ports of a ship. 

€ATHIO-LIE, a. (Gr. xaBodiKos.} 1. Universal or general ; 
as, the Catholic church. 2. Liberal ; not narrow-minded, 
partial or higoted.—Catholic epistics, the epistles of the 
sposties which are addressed to al! the faithful, and nut to 
a particular church. 

CATHIO.LIE, n. A papist. 

€A-THOL'I-€AL, a. General. Gregory. 

* CATH ‘O-LI-CISM, n. 1. Adherence to the Catholic church 
2. Universality, or the orthodox faith of the whole church 
3. More generally, liberality of sentiments. 

*€ATHO- CIZE, v.& To become a Catholic. 
used.) 

€ATH'O-LIE-LY, adv. Generally ; in a Catholic manner 

E€ATH'O-LIE-N , 8. Universality. 

€A-THOLI-EON, x. (Gr. caSodixov.} A remedy for all 
dirneases ; a universal remedy ; 2 remedy supp xed to be 
efficacious in purging away all humors ; a jrnacea. 

€AT'I-LIN-ISM, n. The practices of Catiline, the Roman 
conspirator ; conspiracy. 

€AT KIN, n. In botany, a species of calyx, or rather of in- 
floreacence. 

€AT'-LIKE, «. Resembling a cat. Shak, 

€AT'LING, n. 1. A dismeinbering knife, used by surgeons 
2, The down or moses growing about walnut-trecs, resem- 
bling the hair of acat. 3. Catgut. Shak. 

CAT NIP, zn. A plant; cat-mint. 
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€A-TO NI-AN, a. Pertaining toor resembling Cato ; grave ; 
severe ; inflexible. 

€A-TOP' TER, or €A-TOP' TRON, xn. [Gr xarorrpov.] An 
optical glass or instrument. 

CA-TOP'TRIE, a. Relating to catoptrics, or vision by 

€A-TOP ThI-CAL, reflection. 

€A-TOP TRIER, x. [Gr. karorrpixos.} That part of optics 
which explains the properties of retlected light. 

€A-TOP TRUO-MAN-CY, a. (Gr. carorrpopayraua.} A spe- 
cies of divination among the ancients. 

€Al--PIPE. See Catcauu. 

*€CATSUP. SeeCatcuur, Ketcnur. ¢ 

CATTLE, an. sing. or plu.” [Norm. catal, chastel.] 1. 
Beasts or quadrupeds in general, serving for tillage, on 
Other labor, and for food to man. In its primary sense, 
the word includes camels, horses, asses, all the varieties 
of domesticated horned beasts, of the bovine genus. sheep 
of all kinds, and goats. 2. in the United States, cattle, in 
common usage, signifies only beasts of the bovine genus, 
oxen, bulls, cows, aud their young. & In reproach, bu- 
mau beings are called cattle. 

CAU-ECASIAN, of CAU-CA-SE/AN, a. Pertaining to 
Mount Caucasus in Asia. 

CAUCE Us, n. A word used, in America, to denote a meet- 
ing of citizens to agree upon candidates, to be propured 
for election to olfices, or to concert measures fur sup- 
porting a party. The origin of the word i# not ascer- 
tained. 

CAUUVAL, a. [L. cauda.] Pertaining to a tail; or to the 

” thread anes terminates the seed of a plant. 

AUDATE : , : 
CAUDA-TED, a. [L. cauda.] Having a tail. Fairfaz. 
CAUD'EX, n. ; plu. Caupexes. [L.] In botany, the stom 

of a tree. 

CAU'DLE, xn. (Fr. chandeau.} A kind of warm broth, a 
mixture of wine and other ingredients. 

CAL'DLE, vo. t. To make or prepare caudle, or to dress 
with caudle. Shak. 

CAUF, a. A chest with holes for keeping fish alive in 
water. 

CAUGHT, (cawt) pret. and pp. of catch. 

€AUK, or CAWK, nxn. A name given, by miners, to cer- 
tain specimens of the compact sulphate of barytes. 

CAUK'Y, a. Pertaining to cauk ; like cauk. 

CAUL, a. [L. canta.) 1. In anatomy, a membrane in the 
abdomen, covering the greatest part of the lower intes- 
tines. 2. A kind of net in which femmes inclose their 
hair ; the hinder part of a cap. 3. Any kind of net. 

CAU-LESCENT, a. (L. caulis.) In botany, having a stem 
different from that which produces the dower, 

CAU LET, n. (UL. caulus.) Colewort, 

CAU-LIFIER-OUS, a. (L. caulis and fero.] In botany, hav- 
ing a stem or stalk. 

EAULTI-PLOW-ER, n. [It. cavolfiore.] A variety of bras- 
sica, or cabbage, well known and much esteemed. 

€AULI-FORM, a. [L. coulis and forma.) Having the form 
of a stalk, or of stems. 

CAUL'INE, a. [L. caulis.) In botany, growing immediate- 
ly on the stem. 

CAULK. See Care. 

fe AUPO-NATE, o. i. [L. cauponor.] To keep a victual- 
ing house. 

[ CAUP'O-NISE, v. t. To sell wine or victuals, 

CAl's!4-BLE, a. That may be caused, produced or effected. 

CAUSAL, a. Relating to a cause or causes ; implying or 
containing & cause or Causes ; expressing a cause. 

CAUSAL, un. In grammar, a word that expresses a cause, 
or introduces the reason. 

CAUS-ALI-TY, x. The agency of a cause ; the action or 
power of a cause, in producing its effect. 

€AUS AL LY, ado. According to the order or series of 
causes. Brown, 

€CAUSAL-TY, na. Among miners, the lighter, earthy parts 
of ore, carried off by washing. 

€CAUS-AITION, a. The act of causing or producing ; the 
act or agency by which an effect is produced. 

CAUS‘A-TIVE, a. That expresses a cause or reason ; also, 
that effects as a cause. 

€AUS A-TIVE-LY, adv. In a causative manner. 

CAVS-APTOR, x. One who causes or produces an effect. 

€CAUSE, an. pee cause ; Sp., Port., It. causa; L.causa.} 1A 
suit or action in court; any legal process which a party 
institutes to obtain his demand. 2. That which produces 
an effect; that by virtue of which any thing is done ; that 
from which any thing proceeds, and without which it 
would not exist. 3. The reason or motive that urges, 
moves, or impels the mind to act or decide. 4. Sake ; 
account. 5, That which a party or nation pursues ; or 
rather pursuit, prosecution of an object.—6. Without cause, 
without good reason, 

CAUSE, c.t. 1. To produce ; to bring into existence. 2. To 
etlect by agency, power, or intluence. 

t€CAUSE, v. i. To assign insutficient cause. 
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CAUSED, pp. Produced ; effected ; brought about. 

CAUSL'LESS, a. 1. Having no cause, or producing agent. 
2. Without just ground, reason or inotive. 

CAUSE'LESS-LY, adc. Without cause or reason. 

CAUSE LESS-NESS, n, The state of being causeless, 

€CAUS'ER, n. He that causes ; the agent by which an effc-ct 
is produced. 

CAUS'EY, (cauz'y) x. (Norm. calyay; Fr. chausace.] A 
way raised above the natural level of the ground, by 
stones, earth, tumber, fascines, d&c., serving as a dry pas 

e over wet or marshy ground. 

€AU-SIDI-CAL, a. [L. causdicus.) Pertaining to an ad 
vocate, or to the maintenance and defeuse of suits. 

CAUSING, ppr. Producing ; effecting ; bringing into being 

€AUS TILE a. (Gr. xavorexos.] Burning ; corroding , 

€AUS'TLEAL destroying the texture of aninal Jesh. 

CAUS TIE, n. In medicone, any substance which, applied to 
living animals, acts like fire ; an escharotic. 

CAUSTIC I-TY, a. The quality of acting like fire on ani 
nw matter. 

€AUS TIC-NESS, n. The quality of peing caustic. Scozt. 

tCAU'TEL, n. (LL. cautela.] Caution. Sadak. 

€AU'TEL-OUS, a. (Fr. cauteleuc.] I, Cautious; wary ; 
provident. 2. Cunning ; treacherous ; wily. 

€AU"PEL-OUS-LY, ado. 1. Cunningly ; slily ; treacher 
ously. Bacon. 2. Cautiously ; warily. Bruwn, 

€AU'TEL-OUB-NESS, n. Cautiousness. 

€AU'TER, zn. A searing hot iron. Ainskeu. 

€AU'TER-ISM, xn. The application of cautery. 

CAU-TER-I-ZA'TION, n. In surgery, the act of burning 
or searing rome morbid part, by the ape oe of fire. 

CAUW'TER-IZE, v. t. [Fr. cauteriser.) To burn or sear with 
fire or a hot iron, a3 morbid flesh. 

€CAU'TER-TIZED, pp. Burnt or seared with a hot iron. 

CAU'TER-IZ-ING, ppr. Burning, as with a hot iron, 

CAU'TER-IZ-ING, vn. The act of burning, as with a hot 
iron. 

€CAU'TER-Y, n. [Gr. xavrnptoy.] A burning or searing, as 
of morbid flesh, by a hot iron, or by caustic medicines. 

CAUTION, n. (L. cautio; Fr. cautwn.] 1. Provident care ; 
prudence in regard to danger , wariness. 2. Security for 
3. Provision or security against ; measures taken for se- 
curity. 4. Precept; advice ; injunction; warning ; ex- 
hortation, intended as security or guard against evi 

CAUTION, v. t. To give notice of danger ; to warn; to 
exhort ; to take heed. 

€AU'TION-A-RY, a. 1. Containing caution, or warming, te 
avoid danger. 2. Given as a pledge or in security. 

CAUW TIONED, pp. Warned ; previously adinonished, 

CAU/TION-ER, n. In Scots laic, the person who is bound 
tor another, to the performance uf an obligation. 

<4 U’LTION-LNG, ppr. Warning ; giving previous notice of 

anger. 

EAU'TION-RY, nz. In Scots law, the act of giving security 
for another, 

EAU TLOUS, a. Wary ; watchful , careful to avoid evils, 
attentive to examine probable effects and consequences 
of measures, with a view to avoid danger ur misfortune ; 
prudent ; circumspect. 

€AU'TIOUS-LY, ade. With caution ; in a wary, ecrupu- 
lous manner. : 

€CAU TIOUS-NESS, «2. The quality of being cautious, 
watchfulness ; provident care ; Circumspection ; prudence 
with regard to danger. 

CAV'AL-EADE, n. (Fr. cavalcade.) A procession of per 
sons on horseback. 

€AV-A-LIER', n. 1. A horseman, especially an armed 
horseman ; a Knight. 2. A gay, sprightly, military man. 
3. The appellation of the pasty of King Charles 1.—1. In 
fortification, an elevation of earth, situated ordinarily in 
the gorge of a bastion, bordered with a parapet, with em- 
brasures.—5. In the munege, one who understands horse- 
manship. 

€AV-A-LIER', a. 1. Gay; sprightly ; warlike; brave; 

enerous. 2. Haughty ; disdainful. 

€AV-A-LIER/LY, adv. Haughtily ; arrogantly ; disdain- 


fully. 

€AV-A-LIER‘NESS, n. Haughtiness, a disdainful mao 
ner. 

€AV'AI-RY, n. [Fr. caraleric.] A body of military troops 
on horses ; a general term, including light-horse, dragoons, 
and other bodies of men, serving on horseback. 

€A'VATE, v.t. To dig out and make holiow ; but super 
seded by ercarate. 

€AV-A-TINA, n. [It.] In music, a short air, without @ 
retum or second part, which is sometimes felieved by reci- 
tative. 

€A-VA'ZION, a. [L.. cave.) In architecture, the underdig 
ging or hollowing of the earth for the foundation of = 
building. 

CAVE, . (Fr. cave; L. cavea.] A hollow place in the 
earth ; a subterraneons cavern ; a den. 

OAVE, v. t. To make hollow. Spenser. 
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CAVE, v. t. To dwell in a cave. Shek.—To cave in, to fall 
in and leave a bollow. 

CA'VE.-AT, n.[L.] 1. In law, a process in a court, especially 
ina spiritual court, to stup proceedings, as to stop the prov- 
ing of a will; also, to prevent the institution of a clerk 
to a benefice. in Amerca, it is used in courts of cominun 


law. 2. Intimation of caution ; , bint; warning; admo- 
nition. 
CA VE-AT, v. i. To enter 2 caveat. Judge Innes. 


CAIVELA-TING, n. In fencing, the shitting of the sword 
from one side of an adversary to the other. 

€A'VE-A-TOR, 2. One who enters a caveat. Judge Innes. 

CAVERN, x. {L. caverna.] A deep, hollow place in the 
earth. 


E€AV ERNED, a. 1. Full of caverns, or deep chasms ; hav- 
ing caverns. 2. Inhabiting a cavern. 

ECAV'ERN-OUS, a. (L. cavernosus.] Hollow ; full of cav- 
erns. Woodward. 

€AV-ERN'U-LOUS, oe. [L. cavernula.] Full of little cavi- 
ties. 

€A-VET TO, 2. [from It. cavo. 
member, or round concave mofdin 

EC AV'E-ZON, or CAVIES-SON (ir. cavegon, OF caves- 
sun.] A surt of nose-band, which is put on the nose of a 
hurse to forward the breaking of him. 

CAVIAR, (ca-veer’) n. [Sp. cahial ; It. caviale.] The roes 
of certain large fish, prepared and salted. 

CAV IL, cr. i. PSp. carilar.] 1. To raise captious and frivo- 
jous objections ; to find fault without good reason. 2. Tu 
advance futile "objections, or to frame sophisins, for the 
sake of victory in an argument. 

€CAVIL, v.t. To receive or treat with objections. [Not 
usual, 

CAV'IL, ». False or frivolous objections ; a fallacious kind 
of reason. 

CAV'IL-ER, a. One whocavils; one who is apt to raise cap- 
tious objections : > & captious disputant. 

CANVUIL-ING, ppr. Raising frivolous objections. 

€AV'IL-ING- ty. adv. inacaviling manner. 

€AV'IL-ING- NESS, rn. The dispowition to cavil. 

CAV-IL-A'TION, x. [L. camllatw.) The act or practice 
of caviling or raising frivolous objections. 

CAV IL-Ol 3, a, Captious ; unfair in argument ; apt to ob- 
ject without good reason. 

ECAV'IL-OUS-LY, adc. Ina cavilous manner ; captiously. 

€A V'TL-OUS-NES8, n. Captiousness ; disposition or apti- 
tude to raise friv olous objections. 

CAVIIN, n. (Fr.] In the miliary art, a hdlow way, or 
natural hollow adapted to cover troape. 

CAV'ILTY, x. [L. cumtas.} A holluw place ; hollowness ; 
an opening. 

E€AV'‘O-LIN-ITE, 8. Vesuvian mineral. 

CA'VY, vn. A genus of quadrupeds, holding a middle place 
between the murine and lepuriie tribes. 

€AW, ov. &. (Sax. ceo.] To cry like a cruw, rook, or raven. 
EAN ON, x. A cant expression for a wig. 

€AX: OU, n. (Rp. caza, caron.} A_ chest of ores of any 
metal that has been burnt, ground and washed, and is 
realy to be refined. [ Local. 

CAYMAN n. An animal of the genus lacerta, found in the 
West Indies ; the alligator. 

CA-ZIE, or €CA-ZiQUEE » (ca-zeek/) n. The title of a king 
or chief among several tribes of Indians in America. 

CEASE, o. 1. (Fr. cesser.) 1. To stop moving, acting or 
speaking ; ; to leave off; togive over. 2. To fail; to be 
wanting. 3. Tostop; ‘to be atan end. 4. To be ‘forgot- 
ten. 5. To abstain. 

CEASE, v.t. To put a stop to; to put an end to. Ailton. 

t*CEASE, nx. Extinction. Shake 

CEASE/LESS, a. 1. Without a stop or pause ; incessant ; 
continual ; without intermission. 2. Endless ; enduring 
for ever. 

CF ASE'’LESS_LY, adv. Incessantly ; perpetually. 

CEAS ING, ppr. Stoppin ending ; desisting ; failing. 

CE€C-€HIN’, a. A coin of f fraly and Barbary. See ZEcHIN. 


of In architecture, a hollow 


®*CECI- TY, n. [L. cecitas.) Blindness. Brown. 
t CE-COUTIEN ,. Tendency to blindness. 
CE DAR, x. 


es cedrus. }) A tree. 
C#'DAR_LI E, a. Resembling a cedar. 
CE'DARN, a. Pertaining to the cedar. Vilton. 
CEDE, ov. t. (Fr. cade. ] 1. To yield ; to surrender , to give 
up; "to resign. 2. To relinquish and grant. 
CED ED, pp- Vielded ; ; surrendered , given up. 
CEDING ppr. Yielding ; giving up. 
CrDR AT, n. A species of citron-tree. 
CF. NRINE, a. Belonging to cedar. 
"E/DRY, a. Having the color or properties of cedar. 
TCE yok F, ». Ascroll; a writing. Cotgrave. 
CED U-OUS, a. Fit to he felled. Erelun. 
CEIL, (seel) r,t. (Sp. cielo.) To overlay or cover the inner 
roof of a building ; or to cover the top or roof of a room. 
CARILED, pp. Overtaid with timber, or with plastering. 
CRIL ING , pp. Cavering the top of a room or buildin 


SRILING on: 1; The: coverig whic Ovetnyy Ue ianer )_(eueene: ope ee n. 1. The covering which overlays the Nites 
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roof of a building, or the timbers which form the 
roum.—2. In ship-building, the inside planks of a oy 

CEL‘AN-DINE, n. [D. celedunie.] A plant, swallow-wort, 
horned or prickly poppy. 

*Ch’LA-TURE, n. (L. celutura.| 1. The act or art of en- 
graving or embossing. 2. ‘That which is engraved. 

CEL‘E-BRATE, ov. t. [Fr. celebrer; L. erlebro.} 1. To 
praise ; to extol ; ; tocommend ; to give praise to ; to mnke 
tamous. 2. To distinguish b solemn rites ; to keep holy 
3. ‘To honor or distin, uish by ceremonies "and marks of 
joy and respect. 4. To mention in a solemn manner, 
whether of joy Or sOrTOW. 

CEL'E-BRA-TED, pp. Praised ; extolled ; honored. 

CEL E-BRA-TING, ppr. Praising ; honoring. 

CEL-E-BRA'TION, n. 1. Solemn performance ; a distinguish 
ing by soleinn rites. 2. A ene uiahing by ceremonies, 
or by marks of joy or respect. 3. Praise ; renown ; honor 
or distinction bestowed. 

CEL: E-BRA-TOR, a». One who celebrates. 

CE- LE‘ BRI-OU8, ‘a. Famous ; renowned. [Little used. | 

CE-LE' BRI-OUS-LY,, adv. With praise or renown. [L. u. 

CE-LE'BRI-OUS-NESS, n. Fame ; renown. [Little ward. 

CE-LEB/RI-TY, n. (L. celebritas.] 1. Fame ; renown ; the 
distinction or honor publicly bestowed on a nation or per- 
son, on character or exploits. 2. Public and splendid 
transaction. 

CEL/E-RI. See Ceiery. 

CE-LE/RI-A€, xn. A variety of celery, called also the tur 
nep-rooted celery. See Ce err. 

CE-LER'-TY, ». [L. celeritas.} 1. Rapidity in motion ; 
swiftness ie 2. An affection of motion by which a 
movable runs through a given space in a given 
time. 

CEL‘E-RY, n. [Fr. celeni.}] A plant, a species of apium 
cultivated for fa table. % i ee 

CE-LES TIAL, a. [L. celestis.] 1. Heavenly ; belonging 
or relating to heaven ; dwelling in heaven. 2. Belonging 
ta the upper regions, or visible heaven. 3. Descendiny 
from heaven. 

CE-LES'TIAL, a. An inhabitant of heaven. Pope. 

CE-L ES'TIAL-LY, adv. In a heavenly or transporting 
manner. 

tCH-LES‘TI-FY, ov. t. To communicate something of a 
heavenly nature to any thing. 

CELLS ES-TIN n. In mineralogy, native sulpbate of 

CEL'ES- TINE, }  strontian. 

Cee n. A religious order, so named from Pu pe 

‘elestin. 

CFILI-A€, a. (L. celiacus.] Pertaining to the lower belly, 
or intestines. 

* CE-LIBACY, or CELI-BACY, n. [L. celebs, er! 
tws.1 An unmarried state ; asin le life. 

CELI'-BATE, an. A single life ; celibacy. 

CELL, n. [L. cella.) 1. A amall or close apartment, as ina 
prison, ora bath. 2. Acottage ; a cave; asmallormean 
place of residence. 3. A mall cavity or hollow place, 
variously applied.—4. In betany, a hollow place in a peri- 
carps particularly in a capsule, In which seeds are lodged, 

In anatomy, a little bag, or bladder, containing fluid 
or voter matter, 6. A religious house. 

CELLAR, x. [L. cellartum.) A room under a house or other 
building, used ag a repository of liquors, provisions, and 
other stores for a family. 

CEL’LAR-AGE, 2. The room fora cellar; 8 cellar, or cet- 
lars. 

CEL'‘LA-RET, ™ A case of cabinet work, for holding bot- 
tles of liquors. ea 

CEI, LAR-JST, or CEL/LAR-ER, 2. An officer in a monas- 
tery who has the care of the cellar. 

t CEL'LER-ER, n. A butler, 

CEL-L IF‘ER-OUS, a. [L. cella and fero.] Bearing or pre- 
ducing cella. 

CELLU. LAR, a. [L. cellula.] Consisting of cells, or con- 
taining cells. Kirican.—The cellular wembrane, in animal 
bodies, is composed of an infinite number of minute cells, 
communicating with each other. 

t CEL'LULF, n. A little cell. 

CEL-LU-LIF'ER-OUS, a. [L. cellula and fero.] Bearing or 

roducing little cells. 

Cc ae TUDE, a. [L. celsitudo.} Height ; 


elevation. Chau- 

CELT, n. One of the primitive inhabitants of the South of 
Europe. See CELTIC. 

CEL-TI-BERI-AN, a. Pertaining to Celtiheria. 

CEL-TI-BERI- AN. n. An inhabitant of Celtiberia. 

CELT TE, a. (W. eveit.] Pertaining to the primitive inhab 
itants of the South and West of Europe. or to the early 
inhabitants of Italy, Gaul, Spain and Hritain. 

CELTIC, x. The language ‘of the Celts. 

CEI T1CISM, an. The mannem and cuatc na of the Celts. 
fae os , ; suas 
ELT'IS, « 1¢ nettle -tree, of neveral spe 

CEM’ ENT, n. [L. cirmentur. } 1. Anv glutinous oF other 
substance, capable of uniting bod bodlen: in close cobesian 
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%. Bond of anion; that which unites firmly. 3. Pow- 
ders, or pastes, surrounding bodies in pots and crucibles, 
for cheinical purpuses. 

CE-MENT', v.t. 1. To unite by the application of matter 
that produces cohesion of ies. 2. ‘To unite firmly or 
clusely. 

CE-MENT', ». i. To unite or become solid ; to unite and 


cohere. 

CEM-EN-TA‘TION, a. 1. The act of cementing ; the act 
of uniting by a suitalde substance.—2. In chemistry, the 
act of applying cements to substances, or the corroding 
and changing of them by ceinent. 

CE-MENT’A-TO-KY, @. Cementing ; having the quality 
of uniting firmly. 

CE-MEN'I'ED, pp. United by cement ; changed by cement ; 
firmly united ; Consolidated. 

CE-MENT ER, n The person or thing that cements. 

CE-MEN'IVING, ppr. ling by cement; changing by 
means of a cement ; uniting closely ; consolidating. 

CEM-EN-TU:TIOUS, «. Having the quality of cementing ; 
congilutinating ; tending to unite or consolidate. 

CEM‘ £-TER-Y, ». (bL. cameterium.] A place where the 
dead bodies of human beings are buried. 

CEN and CIN denote kinsfolk. Gibson. 

*CEN‘A-TO-RY, a. [L. caxatorsas.] Pertaining or relat- 
ing to supper. Brown. 

CE£/NO-BITE, n. (Gr. xorvoBtorns.} One of a religious order, 
who live in a convent, or in comniunity. 

CEN-O-BITHE a. Living in community, as men be- 

CEN-O-BIT!L€AL longing to a convent. 

CRINO-BY, m. A place where persons live in community. 

uch. 

CEN‘O-TAPH, a. (Gr, xevoragiov.] An empty tomb erect- 
ed in honor of some deceased person ; 3 monument erect- 
ed to one who is buried elsewhere. 

CENSE, (sens) n. [L. census.) 1. A 
Bacon. 2. Condition ; rauk ; 

CENSE, v. t. (Fr. encenser.]} T 
burning substances. 

CENS UB, n. [Fr. cacensotr.) A vase or pan in which in- 
cense is burned. 

CENSIING, ppr. Perfuming with odors. 

t CEN SION, n. (LL. ceasw.] A rate, tax, or assessment. 
J. Hall, 

CENSOR, n. (L. censor.) 1. An officer in ancient Rome, 
whose business was to register the effects of the citizens, 
to inspect their manners, and impose taxes. 2. One who 
is empowered to examine all mianuseripts and bouka, be- 
fore they are committed to the press. 3. One who is giv- 
en to censure. 

CEN-SORI-AL,) a. JF. Belonging to a censor, or to the 

CEN-SO RI-AN, § correction of public morals. 2. Full of 
censure. Sre Censokrous, the proper word. 

CEN-SO RE-OUS, a. 1. Addicted W censure ; apt to blame 
or condemn ; severe in inaking remarks on others, or on 
their writings or manners. 2. Implying or expressing 
censure. 

CEN-S6 RI-OUS-LY, ado. In a censorious manner. 

CEN-SO'RLI-OUS-NESS, on. 1. Disposition to blame and 
condemn ; the habit of censuring or reproaching. 2. The 
quality of being censorious. 

CHAS OR- LIKE, a. Censorious ; austere. Cofgrare. 

CENS'OR-SHIP, 2. The ottice or dignity of a censor; the 
time during which a censor holds his office. 

CENS'U-AL, (sen'shn-al) a. {L. censualis.} Relating to, or 
containing a census ; liable to be rated. 

CENS U-RA- BLE, (sen shiu-ra-bl) a. (See Crwsure.| Wor- 
Phat of censure; blamnable ; culpable; reprehensible ; 
auity. 

CENS U-RA-BLE-NESS, 2. Blamableness; fitness to be 
censured. Whitlock. 

CENSTI-RA-BLY, ado Ina manner worthy of blame. 

CENS URE, (sen/shur) », (L. censura ; Fr. censure.) 1. The 
act of blaming or finding fault, and condemning ag wrong. 
2. Judicial sentence ; judgment that condemns. 

CENS URE, ‘sen’shur) c. ¢. (Mr. censurer.} 1. To find fault 
withand condemn as wrong ; to blame ; to exprera dis- 
approbation of “condemn by a judicial sentence 
as in ecclesiasticas adaurs. 3. To estimate ; [not in use.} 
Shak. 

tCENS URE, c. i. To judge. 

CENS'URED, pp. Blamed ; reproved ; condemned. 

CENS UR-ING, ppr. Blaming ; finding fault with; con- 
demning. 

CENSUS, x [L. from censeo. See Censp.] 1. In ancient 
Rome, nan authentic declaration made before the censors, 
by the citizens. of their names and places of abode. 2. In 
the United States of America, an enumeration of the in- 
habitants, taken by public authority. 

CENT, n. [Fr. cent.] 1. A hundred. In commeree, per 
cent. denotes a certain rate by the hundred.—2. [a the 
United States of America, a copper coin whose value is 
the hundredth part of a dollar. 

CENTAGE, a. Rate by the cent or hundred. 


—_ - 


ublic rate or tax. 
{obs.] B. Jonson. 
o perfume with odors from 
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CEN'TAOR, a. [(L. Apegteg| 1. In mytholo a fabu. 
lous being, supposed to be half man and falc horse 
2. Part of a southern constellation, in form of a centaur, 
the archer. fucyc. 

CEN‘TAUR-LIKE, a. Having the appearance of a centaur 

CEN‘TAU-KY, n. (L. centaurea.] ‘The name of a plant, 
and a genus of plants, of numerous species. 

CEN-TE-NA ‘RI -AN, n. A person a hundred years old 
Trans, of Malte-Brun, 

CENT: EN-A-BY, n. [L. ceatenariux 1 The number of a 
hundred. 

CEN'I'EN-A-RY, a. Relating to a hundred ; consisting of 
a hundred. 

CEN-TEN'NI-AL, a. ey centum.] 1. Consisting of a hun- 
dred years, or completing that term. 2. Pertaining wa 
hundred years. 4. Happening every hundred years. 

CEN-TES I-MAL, a. [L. ceatestanus.| ‘She hundredth. As 
Q noun, the next step of progression after decimal in the 
arithmetic of fractiona. 

CEN-TES-I-MA-‘TION, nxn. A military ponishment, for de- 
sertion, inutiny or the like, where one person in a hundred 
is selected tur execution. 

t CEN‘'TESM, n. [L. centesimus.] The hundredth part of 
an integer or thing. 

CEN-T1-FO'L1-OU3, «. [L. centum and foliam.] Having a 
hundred keav«s. 

CEN'/TI-GRADE, a. [L. centum and gradus.) Consisting of 
a hundred degrees, graduated imtu a bundred divisions 
or equal parts, 

CEN‘TLGRAM, 2. [L. centum, and gram.) In Freneh meas- 
ure, the hundredth part of a grain. 

CEN'TELIT-ER, 1. [L. ceatum, and Fr. litre, or litron.} 
The hundredth part of u liter. 

CEN-TITL/O-QUY, a. An hundred-fold discourse. Burton. 

CEN-TIM/E-TER, n. [L. centum, and Gr. perpov.] In 
Pyench measure, the hundredth part of a metre. 

t CEN‘ TI-NO-DY, 2. Knotgrass. 

CEN'TI-PED, n. [L. centipeda.] An insect having a bun 
dred feet. 

CEN'‘TI-PEE, for centiped, is not used. 

CENT'NER, vn. [L. centum, centenarius.] In metallorgy 
and aysuying, a docimastic hundred. 

CEN‘TQ, n. (123 A composition formed by verses or pas- 
sages from other authors, disposed in a new order. 

CENTRAL, a. [I. centrali-.] Relating to the eentre; 
placed in the centre or middle , containing the centre, or 
pertaining to the parts near the centre.— Central forces, in 
mechanics, the powers which cause a moving body to 
tend towards or recede trom the centre of motion. 

CEN-TRALIL-TY, a. The state of being central. 

CEN'TRAL-LY, adv. With regard to the centre ; in a cen- 
tral manner. 

CEN'TRE, { a. [Gr. xevrpov.] 1. A point equally distant 

CEN’TER from the extremities of a line, figure, or body ; 
the middle point or place 2. The mniddle or central object. 
In an urmy, the body of troops occupying the place in the 
line between the wings 3. A single body or house. 

CEN TRE, ?2.¢. I. To place ona centre ; tu ix on a central 

CEN TER, § point. 2. Tocollect to a point. 

CEN TRE, )v.%. 1. To be collected to a point. 

CEN'TER. | collected to a point; to rest on. 
placed in the middle. . 

CEN’TRED, pp. Collected to a point or centre ; fixed on 
a central point. 

CEN'TRING, ppr. Placing on the centre ; collecting to a 
point. 

CEN: TRIE, a. Placed in the centre or middle. 

CEN TRI-CAT-LY, adr. Ina central position. 

CENTRLCAL-NESS, rn. Situation in the centre. 

* CEN-TRIF-'U-GAL, a. (L. centrum and fugio.] Tending 
to recede from the centre.—The centrifugal force of a 
body is that force by which all bodies moving round ano 
ther body in a curve tend to fly off from the axis of their 
motion, 

*CEN-TRIPE-TAL, a. [L. centrum and peto.}] Tending 
towards the centre.—Centripetal force is that force whica 
draws or impels a body towards some point as a 
centre. [Note. The common accentuation of centrifugal 
and centripetal is artificial and harsh. The accent on the 
firat and third syllables, as in citrcumpolar, would be natu- 
ral and easy. 

CEN'TUM-VIR, a. [L. centum and vir.] One of a hundred 
and five judges, in ancient Rome. 

CEN-TUM'VI-RAL, a. Pertaining to the centumvirm. 

CEN‘TU-PLE, a. [Fr.] A hundred fold. 

CEN'TU-PLE, v. t. To multiply a hundred fold. 

CEN-TO'PLI-CATH, vc. t. (Li. centum and plicatus.) To 
make a hundred fold. 

CEN-TCO'RLAL, a. Relating to a century, or a hundred 
years. J Woodbridge. 

seer ae cae v.t. (L. centuric.) To divide into hun- 

reds. 

CEN-TU-RI-A‘TOR, or CEN’TU-RIST, a. 
teur.] An historian who distinguishes time 


2. To be 
3. To be 


ie centuria. 
nto centurice 
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CEN-7 O'RI-ON, x. [L. centurio.] Among the Romans,a 
military officer who commanded a hundred men. 

CEN'TU-RY, a. [L. centuria.) 1. In a general sense, a 
hundred. 2. A division of the Roman people ; a compa- 
ny consisting of abundred men. 3. A period of a hua- 
dred years. 

CENT-ZONT'LI, «. The Mexican name of the turdus poly- 
glottus, or mocking thrash. 

CEOL, Sax. a ship, L. celoz, or Eng. keel. This word is 
sumetimes found prefixed to names. 

CEPH-A-LAL‘GL€, a. A medicine good for the headache. 

CEPH'A-LAL-GY, a. [Gr. xepadradAyra.] The headache. 

CE-PHALIE, a. (Gr. xepadixos.] Pertaining to the head. 

CE-PHAL‘IE€, ». A medicine for headache or other disorder 
in the head. 

CE-PHE'US, ». A constellation in the northem hemi- 
sphere. 

CEPHUS, n. A fowl of the duck kind ; also, a species of 
monkey, the mora. 

CER-A-SEE!, x. The male balsain apple. ; 
CER/A-SIN, vn. [L. cerasus.] Any gummy substance which 
swells in cold water, but dues not readily dissolve in it. 
CER A-SITE, a. [L. cerasum.| A petritaction resembling a 

cherry. 

CE-RAS'TES, n. (Gr. xepacrns.] In roology, the name of 
a serpent, of the genus coluber. 

CE RATE, n. [L. ccratum.) A thick kind of ointment, com- 

d of wax and oil, with other ingredients. 

CE'/RA-TED, a. [L. ceratus.} Covered with wax. 

CERE, a. The naked skin that covers the base of a hawk’s 
bill. 

CERE, t. ¢. ve cera.] To wax, or cover with wax. 
CE-RE-A‘LI-OUS, a. Pertaining to corn. Sir. 7. Brown. 
ER'E-BEL, n. [L. cerebellum.] The hinder part 

CIR-E-BEL:LUM, of the head, or the litUe brain. 

CER E-BRAL, ja. [L. cerebrum, the brain.] Pertaining to 

CER‘E-BRINE, the cerebrum, or brain. 

CERE'€LOTH, n. [L. cera, and eluth.] A cloth smeared 
with melted wax, or with some gummy or glutinous mat- 


ter. 
LEREMENT, a. i. cera.] Cloths dipped in melted wax, 
with which dead bodies were infolded when embalmed. 
-_ ER-E-MO'NI-AL, a. 1. Relating to ceremony, or external 
rite; ritual; according to the forms of established rites. 
2. Formal ; observant of old forms; exact; precise in 
manners. Drydea. (in this sense, ceremonious is now 


used. 

SHC E-MONL-AL, n. 1. Outward form; external rite, or 
established forms or rites, including all the forms pre- 
scribed ; a system of rules ard ceremonies, enjoined by 
law or established by custoin, whether in religious wor- 
ship, in social intercourse, or in the courts of princes. 2. 
The order for rites and forms in the Romish church, or 
the book containing the rules prescribed to be observed on 
solemn occasions. 

CER-E-MO'NI-AL-LY, adv. In a ceremonial or formal man- 
ner. 

CER-E-M6!N® AL-NESS, n. Ceremonial. : 

CER-E-MONI-OUS, a [. Consisting of outward forms and 
rites. [{n this sense, ceremunial is now used.] 2. Full of 
eeremorry, or soleinn forms. 3. According to the rules and 
forms prescribed or customary ; civil ; formally respectful. 
4. Formal ; according to the rules of civility. 5. Formal ; 
exact; precise ; too observant of forms. 

CER-E-MO'NI-OUS-LY, ade. In a ceremonious manner, 
formally ; with due forms. 

CER-E-MO!NI-OUS-NESS, vn. The use of customary forms ; 
the practice of too much ceremony ; great formality in 
manners. 

CEB'E-MO-NY, n. [L., p., 18, Port. eeremonia.} 1. Out- 
ward rite ; external form in religion. 2. Forms of civili- 
ty ; rules established by cnstom for regulating social inter- 
cuurse. 3. Outward forms of state ; the forins prescribed 
or established by order or custom, serving for the purpose 
of civility or magnificence, as in levees of princes, the 
reception of embassadors, &¢.—.Vaster of ceremonies, an 
officer who superintendg the reception of embassadors. A 
person who regulates the forms to be observed by the com- 
pany or attendants on a public occasion. 

CER E-0-LITE, a. [L. cera, and Gr. d«805.] A sabstance 
which in appearance and softness resembles wax ; sume- 
times confounded with steatite. 

CF RE-OUS, a. [e cerecus.] Waxen, like wax. Gayton. 

CE'RE@, x. 1. In mythology, the inventor or goddess of 
corn, or rather the name of corn deified. 2. The name of 
a planet discovered by M. Piozzi, in 150). 

CFIRIN, nw. (L. cera.] 1. A cullar substance which pre- 
cipitates on evaporation, from alcohol, which has been 
digested on grated cork. 2. The part of common wax 
whick dissolves in alcohol. 3. A variety of the mineral 
allanite. 

CENTS n. A sect of heretics, so called from Ce- 

us. 
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CE RITE, n. [See Cerium.] I. The siliceous oxyd of cer- 
uin, @ rare mineral, of a pale ruse-red color, with a tinge 
of yellow. 2. A fossil shell. 

CE-Ri-UM, x. A metal recenuy discovered in Sweden, in 
the mineral cerite. 

CE-ROON’, x. [from the Spanish.j A bale or package 
made of skins. 

CFEROTE, a. The same with cerate. 

CER‘RI-AL, a. Pertaining to the cerrus, os bitter oak. 

CER'RUS, a. (L.) ‘The bitter oak. 

CER ALN, (serftin) a. ee certuia.} I. Sure; true; un- 
doubted ; unquestionable ; that cannot be denied ; exist- 
ing in fact and truth. 2. Assured in mind; baving ne 
doubts; followed by of, before a noun. 3. Unfailing ; at 
ways producing the intended effect. 4. Not doubtul or 
casual ; really existing. 5. Stated ; fixed; determinate ; 
regular. 6 Particular. 

{ CER‘ TAIN, n. Quantity ; part. Chaucer. 

CER TAIN-LY, adv. 1. Without doubt or question ; in truth 
and fact. 2. Without failure. 

CER’TAIN-NESS, a. Certainty, which see, 

CER‘TAIN-TY, n. 1. A fixed or reul state ; truth ; fact. 
2. Full assurance of mind; exemption frum doubt. 3. 
Exemption trom failure ; as the certainty of an event, or 
of the success of a medicine. 4. Regularity ; settled 
state. 

tCER TEQ, adv. Certainly ; in truth; verily. Chaucer. 

CER-TIFILCATE, a. [Fr. certaicat.}] 1. A written testi- 
Moony not sworn to; a declaation in writing, signed by 
the party, and intended to verify a fact. 2. A wriucsn 
declaration, under the hand or seal, or both, of some pub- 
lic officer, to be used as evidence in a Cuurt, or to substan- 
tinte a fact. 

CER-TIF'1-CATE, v.t. or i. 1. To give a certificate ; w 
lodge a certificate with the proper ofhcer, for the purpose 
of being exempted from the payinent of taxes. New Eng- 
land. 2. To givea certificate to, acknowledging one te 
be a parishioner. Blackstone. 

CER-TI-FLEA'TION, a. The act of certifying. 

CER TIFIED, pp. Assured ; mide certain ; informed. 

CER TI-FI-ER, 2. One who certifies, or assures, 

CER'TI-FY, 0. t. [Fr. certifier.] 1. To testify to in writ. 
ing; to make a declaration in writing, under hand, or 
hand and seal, to make known or establish a fact. 2. To 
give certain information to. 3. To give certain informa- 
tion of. 

CER‘TI-FY-ING, ppr. Giving a written testimony, or cer- 
tificate ; giving certain notice ; making certainly known 

CER-TIO-RARI, x. [Low L. certiorer.} A writ issuing vut 
of chancery, or other superior court, to ca]l up the recurds 
of an inferior court, or remove a cause there depending. 

CER'TI-TUDE, n. [Low L. certitudo.} Certainty ; assur- 
ance ; freedom from doubt. Dryden. 

tCER'ULE, a. [L. caruleus.}] Blue. Dyer. 

CERO LEAN) {q. [L. cerutene.] Sky-colored ; bi 

CE-RO:LE-OUB, Sakae eis J ; blue. 

CER-U-LIFI€, a. Producing a blue, or sky-calor. 

CE-RG'MEN, a. [L. cera.] The wax or yellow matter se- 
creted by the ear. _ 

* CERUSE, n, [Fr. ceruse.] White-lead ; a carbonate of 
lead, produce by exposing the metal in thin plates to the 
vapor of vinegar.—Ceruse of untimury is a white uxyd uf 
antimony. 

CER USED, a. Washed with a preparation of white-lead. 

CER'VI-CAL, a. [L. cervical] Belonging to the neck 

CERVIN a. (L. cervinus.] Pertaining to the deer, or & 

CERVIN animals of the genus cercus. 

CE-SA'RE-AN,a. The Cesarean operation is the taking of 
a child from the womb by cutting ; an operation, which, 
it is said, gave name to Cwsar, the Roman em peror. 

CES-PI-TT ‘TIOUS, a. (L. cespes.] Pertaining to turf; 
made of turf. Gough. 

CES PI-TOUS, a. Pertaining to turf; turfy. 

t CESS, as a noun, a rate or tax, and asa verb, to rate or 
lay a tax, is, probably, a corruption of assess, or frum the 
same root. Spenser. 

¢ CESS, e. 4 C . cesso.] To neglect a legal duty. 

ft CESS, v.¢. To rate. Spenser. 

CES-S2 ‘TION, n. [L. cessatio.] 1. A ceasing ; a stup; 8 
rest; the act of discontinuing motion or action of any 
kind, whether temporary or final. 2. A ceasing or sus- 

naion of operation, force or effect. 

CES-SA'VIT, n. [L.] In Jaw, a writ given by statute, to 
recover lands, when the tenant or occupier has ceased for 
two years to perform the service, which constitutes the 
condition of his tenure. 

CES'SER, n. A ceasing; aneglect to perform services or 

ayment for two years. Blackstone. 

CES-SI-BIL/I-TY, x. The act of giving way, or receding 

oe used.} gly: 

CESI1-BLE, a. Giving way ; yielding , easy to give way. 

CES'SION, x. [L. cessio.] {. The act of giving way; a 


jelding to force or im . 2. A yielding, or surrender, 
anf property or rights, to another person.—3. In the civil 
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law, a voluntary surrender of a person's effects to his 

ereditors, to avoid imprisonment.—4. ln ecclesiastical lar, 

the leaving of a benefice without dispensation, or being 
otherwise qualified. 

UES 'SION-A-RY, a. Having surrendered effects, 

tCESs’MENT, ». An assessment or tax. 

CESSOR, n. (L. cesso.] 1. In law, he that neglects, for 
two yean, to perfonu the service by which he holds lands, 
so that he incurs the danger of the writ of cessavit. 2, 
An assessor, or taxer. 

CEST, x». A lady’s girdle. Collins. 

CEST'US, n. [L.} The girdle of Venus, or marriage-girdle, 
among the Greeks and Romans. 

CE-SC'RA, ja. [Fr. cesure; It. ceswra; L. cesura.] A 

CERURE, pause ip verse, so introduced as to aid the 
recital, and render the versification more melodious. It 
divides a verse or line into equal or unequal parts. 

OE-SU'RAL, a. Pertaining to the cesure. 

CE-TA CEOUS, a. [L. cete.] Pertaining to the whale ; be- 
longing to the whale kind. ; 

CE TATE, ». A compound of cetic acid, with a base. 

CET'E-RA€H, «2. A name of a species of ayplenium. 

CE TIE, a. (L. cetus.} Pertaining to the whale. 

CE'TIN, 2. [L. cetus.] A name given to spermaceti by 
Cherreul. 

CET-O-LOG'L-€AL, a. Pertaining to cetology. 

CE-TOL'O-GIST, ». One who is versed in the natural bis- 
tory of the whale and its kindred animals. 

CE-TOL/O-GY, nr. (Gr. xnros and Aoyos.}] The doctrine or 
natural history of cetaceous aniinals. 

CE'TUS, an. In astronomy, the whale, @ large constellation 
of the southern hemisphere. 

CEY'LAN-ITE, n. [from Ceylon.} A mineral, classed with 
the ruby family ; called also plcunaste. 

C FA UT. A note in the scale of music. 

CHAB'A-SIE a. [schabasit.} A mineral which has been 

CHAPASITE, regarded as a variety of zeolite. 

CHA-COON!, n. (Sp. chacona.] A dance like a saraband. 

CHAD, (shad) 2. A kind of fish. Carew. 

CHAFE, v.¢. [Fr. echauffer.] |. To excite heat or inflan- 
mation by friction ; also, to fret and wear by rubbing. 2. 
To excite heat in the mind; to excite passion, to in- 
flame ; tn make angry ; to cause to fret; to provoke or 
incense 3. To excite violent action ; to cause to rage. 
4. To perfume ; rather, to stimulate, or agitate ; to excite 
by pungent odors. 

CHAFE, v. i. 1. To be excited or heated ; to rage ; to fret ; 
to be in violent action. 2. To act violently upon, by rub- 
bing ; to fret against, as waves against a shore. 3. To be 
fretted and worn by rubbing. 

OHAFE, xn. 1. Heat excited by friction. 2. Violent agita- 
tion of the mind or passions ; heat; fret ; passion. 

CHAFED, pp. Heated or fretted by rubbing ; worn by fric- 
tion. 

CHAF'ER, n. One who chafes. 

CHAF'ER, a. [eox: ceafor.| An Insect, a species of scara- 
baus, or beetle. 

CHA/FER-Y, n. In iron works, a forge. 

CHAFE’-WAX, n. In England, an officer belonging to the 
lord chancellor, who fits the wax fur the sealing of writs. 

CHAFF, a. [Sax. ne 1. The husk, or dry calyx of 
com and . 2. Refuse ; worthless matter ; eapecial- 
ly that which is light, and apt to be driven by the wind. 

CHAF'FER, v.i. (Sax. ceapen.] ‘To treat about a pur- 
eral to bargain ; to haggle ; to negotiate ; t chop and 

ange. 

t CHAF’FER, v. t. To buy ; to exchange. Spenser. 
CHAF'FER, n. Merchandise, Skelton. 

HAF'FER-ER, a. One who chaffers ; a bargainer ; a buyer. 
CHAF'’FERN, a. A vessel for heating water. [ Local.] 
a ors nx. Tratfick ; buying and selling. 

HAF'FINCH, x. A species of birds, of the genus fringilla. 
CHAFPLESS, a. Without chaff. Shak. 

CHXFF'-WEED, n. A plant, cud-weed. 

CHAFFEY, a. Like chaff; full of chaff; light. 

CHAFUNG, - Heating or fretting by friction. 

CHAF'ING-DISH, x. A dish or vessel to hold coals for 
heating any thing set on it ; a portable grate fur coals. 

*CHA-GRIN!, 2. [Fr. See Stacregen.| Ill-humor; vex- 
ation ; peevishness ; fretfulness. 

*CHA-GRIN,, v.t. [Fr. chagriner.] To excite ill-humor 
in ; to vex; to mortify. 

eA CEENED: (sha-grind’) pp. Vexed; fretted; dis- 

eased, 

CHAIN, n. [Fr. chaine.] 1. A series of links or rings con- 
nected, or fitted into one another. 92. That which binds ; 
that which restrains, confines, or fetters; a bond. 3. 
Bondage; affliction. 4. Bondage; slavery. 5. Orna- 
ment. 6. A series of things linked together; a serics of 
things connected or following in succession. 7. A range, 
or line of things connected. 8. A series of links, forming 
an instrument to measure land. 9. A string of twisted 
wire, or something similar, to hang a watch on ; and also 
for other purposes. 10. [n France, a measure of wood for 
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fuel, and various commodities, of vai ious length.—1]!. In 
shipbuilding, chains are strong Jinks or plates of iron, 
bolted at the lower end to the snip’s side.—12. The warp 
in weary, as in French. 

Chain-pump This consists of & long chain equipped with a 
sutlicient number of valves, moving on two wheels, one 
above, the other below, passing downward treugh a 
wooden tube, and returning through another.— Cham 
ahot, two balls connected by a chain, and used tu cut 
down masts, or cut away shrouds and rigging.— Cacin- 
wales of a ship, broad and thick planke projecting 
from a ship’s side, abreast of and behind the masts, tor 
the purpose of extending the shrouds.—Charn-ierk, work 
consisting of threads, corda, and the like, linked together 
in the fourm of a chain. 

CHAIN, cv. ¢. 1. ‘To fasten, bind, or connect with a chain, 
tu fasten or bind with any thing in the manner of a chain. 
2. ‘To enslave ; to keep in slavery. 3. To guard with a 
chain, as a harbor or pugsage. 4. To unite; to furm 
chain-work. 

CHAINED, pp. Made fast, or bound by a chain ; connected 
by achain ; bound ; enslaved. 

CHAIN ING, ppr. Binding ; fastening, or connecting with 
a chain ; binding, or attaching to; enslaving. 

CHAIR, xn. [Fr ee 1. A movable seat ; a frame witb 
a bottom, mnade of different materials, used for perkons to 
eit in; enyinally, a stool, 2. A seat of justice or of au- 
thority. J. A seat for a professor, or his ofhice. 4. The 
seat for a speaker or presiding officer of a pnblic counci! af 
assembly ; as, the speaker's chair. 5. A sedan; a vehi- 
cle on poles, borne by men. 6. A pulpit. 7. A twe 
wheeled carriage, drawn by one horse; a gig. &. Su- 
preme office or magistracy. Belknap.—Curule chair, an 
Ivory seat placed on a car, used by the prime magistrates 
of Rome. 

CHAIR'-MAN, n. 1. The presiding officer or speaker of an 
assembly, axsociation, or company, particularly of a legis- 
Jative house ; also, the president or senior member of a 
committee. 2. One whose business is to carry a chair. 

CHAISE, n. (Fr. chaise.) A two-wheeled carage, drawn 
by one horse ; a gig. it is open or covered. 

€HAL-CE-DON LE, a. Pertaining to chalcedony. 

CH AL CE-DO-NY, n. [from Chalcedon.] A subspecies of 
quartz, a mineral called also white agate, used in jewelry. 

CIALICE-DO-NYX, 2. A variety of agate. 

CHALICITE, n. (Gr. yadxos.] Sulphate of iron, of a red 
color, - far calcined as to have lost a considerable part of 
its acid. 

€HAL-€OG/RA-PHER, n. An engraver in brass. 

CHAL-€OG'RA-PHY, n. (Gr. yadxos and ypagw.] The act 
or art of engraving in brass. 

€CHAL-DA L€, a. Pertaining to Chaldea. 

CHAL-DANE, an, The language or dialect of the Chaldeans. 

a n. An idiom or peculiarity in the ChaJdee 

talect. 

EIAL-DE'AN, ». An inhabitant of Chaldea. 

(HAL DEE, a. Pertaining to Chaldea. 

€CHAL DEF, xn. The language or dialect of the Chaldeans 


CHA DER (Fr. chaudron.] A measure of coals, 


* CHAL/DER me 
*CHAU DRON, consisting of 36 bushels. 


*CHALAICE, ». (Fr. calice.] A cup or bowl; usually, a 
comnmunion cup. 

*CHALICED, a. Having a cell or cup. 

CHALK, (chawk) n. [Sax. cealc.] A well known calcari- 
ous earth, of an opake-white color, soft, and admitting no 
polish.—@lack-chalk ia @ species of earth used by painters 
for drawing on blue paper.—Red-chalk is an indurated 
clayey ochre, used by painters and artificers. 

CHALK, v.¢. 1. To rub with chalk ; to mark with chalk 
2. To manure with chalk, as land. 3. From the use of 
chalk in marking lines, the phrase to chalk cut is used tu 
signify to lay out, draw out, or describe. 

CHALK'-CUT-TER, n. A man that digs chalk. 

CHALK'LNESS, (chawke-nes) n. The state of being 
chalky. 

CH ALK"PIT, n. A pit in which chalk is dng. 

CHALK!-STONF, a. 1. In medicine, a calcarions concre 
tion in the hands and feet of men violently affected by 
the gout. 2. A small lump of chalk. 

CHALRKIY, (chawk’y) a. I. Resembling chalk. 2. White 
with chalk ; consisting of chalk. 3. Impregnated wits: 
chalk. 

CHAL'ILENGE, 1. [Norn calenge.} 1. A calling upon 
one to fight in single combat; an invitation of summons 
to decide a controversy by aduel. 2. Aclaim or demand 
made of a right or supposed right.—3. Among Auscters, 
the opening and crying of hounds at first finding the scent 
of their game.—4. In Jair, an exception to jurors; the 
claiin of a party that certain jurors shall not sit in trial 
upon him or his cause. 

CHAL!LENGE, -.¢. 1. Tocall, invite or summon to an- 
ewer for an offense by single combat, or duel. 2. Tocall 
to a contest ; to invite toatrial. 3. To accuse ; to call to 
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answer. 4. Toclaim as due ; to demand as aright.—5. In 
law, to call off a juror, or jurors ; or to demand that jurors 
shall not sit in trial upon a cause. 6. Tocall w the per- 
formance of cunditions. 

CHAL'LENGE-A-BLE, a. That may be challenged ; that 
may be called to account. 

CHAL/LENGED, pp. Called to combat er to contest ; 
claimed , demanded as due ; called from a jury. 

CHAL/LENG-ER, a. One who challenges; one who in- 
vites to a single combat ; one who Claus superiority ; one 
who calls a juror, or a jury, from the trial of his cause. 

CHAL/LENG-ING, ppr. Summoning to a duel, or to con- 
test; claiming as a right, defying; calling off from a 


ury. 

efi -LYBE-AN a. Pertaining to steel well! tempered. 

€HA-LYB'E-ATE, a. [L. chalybs.} Impregnated with par- 
ticles of iron. 

€HA-LYB E-ATE, a2. Any water or other liquor into which 
iron enters. 

€HAM, n. The sovereign prince of Tartary. Usually writ- 
ten kAan. 

CHA-MADE, a. (Fr.} In zwar, the beat of a drum, or sound 
of a trumpet, inviting an enemy toa paney. 

CHAMBER, «. [Fr. chambre.) 1. An apartment in an 
upper story, or in a stury above the lower tloor of a dwell- 
ing-house ; often used aa a lodging-roum. 2. Any retired 
room; any private apartment. 3. Any retired place. 4. 
A hollow or cavity. 5. A place where an assembly 
meets, and the assembly itself.—ti. In military affiurs, 
the chamber of a mortar is that part of the chase where 
the powder lies. 7. A powder-chamber, or bomb-chamber, 
a place under ground for holding powder and boinbs, 
where they may be safe and secured from rains. & The 
cha-nber of a mine, a place, generally of a cubical form, 
where the powder Is confined. 9. A species of ordnance. 
10. The clouds. Ps. civ. It. Certain southern constel- 
lations which are hid from us.— Cha mber-councu, & private 
or secret council. Shak.—Chamber-counsel, a counselor 
who gives his opinion in a private apartinent, but dves not 
advocate causes in court. 

CHAM BER, v. i. 1. To reside in or occupy as a chamber. 
: To be wanton; to indulge in lewd or immodest be- 

avior. 

CHAMBER, v.¢. To shut up as in a chamber. Shak. 

CHAM'BER-ER, 2». One who intrigues, ur indulges in wan- 
tonness. 

CHAM'BER-FEL LOW, n. One who sleeps in the same 
apurtinent. Spectator, 

CHAM BER-HANG'ING, n. Tapestry or hangings for a 
chamber. 

CHAM BER-ING, n. Wanton, lewd, immodest behavior. 

CHAMBER-LAIN, 2. (Fr. chambellan.] 1. An ollicer 
charged with the direction and management of a cham- 
ber, or of chambers. The Lurd Chamberlain of Great 
Britain is the sixth officer of the crown. 2. A servant 
who has the care of the chambers in an inn or hotel. 

CHAM BER-LAIN-SHIP, x. The office of a chamberlain. 

CHAM BER-LYE, a. Urine. 

CHAM’BER-MAID, 2. A woman who has the care of 
chambers, making the beds and cleaning the rooms, or 
who dresses a lady, and waits npon her in her apartment. 

CHAM BRER-POT, n. A vessel used in bed-rooms. 

CHAM'BER-PRAE'TICE, zn. ‘The pmetice of counselors at 
law, who give their opinions in private, but do not appear 
in court. 

t€fHAM BLET, v. t. To vary ; to variegate. 

€CHAM'BREL, x. The joint or bending of the upper part 
of a horse’s hind leg. [nm New Aagland pronounced gsam- 
brel, which see. 

€HA-ME'LE-ON, a. (L. chameleon.] An animalof the ge- 
lacerta, or lizard, with a naked body, a tail, and four 

eect. 

€HA-ME'L.E-ON-IZE, v. t. To change into various colors. 

CHAM'FER, vo. t. 1. To channel ; to cut a furrow, asin a 
column, or to cut into a sloping form. 2. To wrihkle. 
Shak. 

CHAM’FER, or CHAM'FRET, 2. A small gutter or furrow 
cut in wood or other hard material ; a slope. 

CHAM'FERED, pp. Cut into furrows, or cut sloping. 

CHAM'PER-ING, ppr. Cutting a gutter in; cutting in a 
slope. 

CHAMITE, n. Fossil remains of the chama, a shell. 

CHAM'LET. See Camcer. 

* CHAMOIS, (sham’me) n. [Fr.] An animal of the goat 
kind, whose skin is made into soft leather, called sham- 


my. 

enAM0-MILE. See CaMomIe. 

CHAMP, r. t. (Fr. champayer.] 1. To bite with repeated 
action of the teeth. 2. To bite intosmall pieces ; to chew ; 
to masticate ; to devour. 

CHAMP, v. i. ‘To chew ; to perform the action of biting by 
repeated motion of the teeth. 

CHAM-PAGNE’,). A kind of brisk, sparkling wine, 

CHAM-PAND, from Champagne, in France. 
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* CHAM-PAIGN! 

* CHAM-PAIN’, 7? n. A flat, open country. Afilton. 

CHAM-PAIN‘, », In heraldry, champain, or point champain, 
is a mark of dishonor in the coat of arms of him who bas 
killed a prisoner of war after he has asked for quarter. 

CHAMPED, pp. Brnten ; chewed. 

CHAMIPER, m. One that champs or bites. 

CH AM'PER-TOR, «. In daw, one who is guilty of cham 


perty. 

CHAM'PER.-TY, n. [Fr. champart.] A species of mainte- 
nance, being a bargain with a plaintiff or defendant, to 
divide the land, or other inatter in suit, between them, if 
they prevail; Whereupon Ue champertor is to carry on 
the party’s suit at his own expense. 

CHAM-PIGN ON, (sham-pin‘yon) ». (Fr ] A kind of musb- 
room. 

CHAMPING, ppr_ Biting with repeated action. 

CHAMPLON, n. (Fr. chammon.) 1. A man who under. 
takes a combat in the place or cause of another. 2. A 
man Who fights in his own cause in a duel. 3. A herv, 
a brave warrior. Hence, one who is beld in contest. 

CHAM'PLON, r,t. ‘Po challenge to a combat. 

CHAM PI-ON-ESS, rn. A female champion. 

CHANCE, an. [Fr chance.) 1. Anevent that happens, fnlls 
out, or takes place, without being contrived, intended, ex- 
pected, or foreseen 5 the effect of an unknown cause ; ac- 
cident ; casualty ; fortuitous event. 2. Fortune ; what for. 
tune may bring. 3. Anevent, good or evil; success or mis 
fortune ; luck. 4. Possibility ofan occurrence ; opportunity, 

CHANCE, v. t. To happen; to fall out; to come or arrive 
without design, or expectation. 

CHANCE, a. Happening by chance ; casual. 

CHANCE: A-BLEk, a. Accidental ; casual ; fortuitous. 

CHANCE!-€0M-ER, n. One whu comes unexpectedly 

CHUANCEIFUL, a. Hazardous. Spenser. 

CHANCE/-MED-LEY, x. In daw, the killing of a person by 
chance, when the killer is doing a lawful act ; (or if he ws 
doing an unlawful act it is feluny. 

CHANCEL, a. (Fr. chancel, or chanceau.) That part of 
the choir of a church between the altar or communion 
table and the balustrade or railing that incloses it, or that 
part where the altar ts placed. 

CHAN CEL-LOR, x. ie chancelier.] Originally, a chief 
notary or scribe, under the Roman emperors ; but in Eng- 
land, in later times, an officer invested with judicial pow- 
ers, and particularly with the superintendence of all char- 
ters, letters, and other official writings of the crown, that 
required to be solemnly authenticated. Hence, this offi- 
cer became the Keeper of the great seal.—~ 7'he Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain, or Keeper of the Great Seal, 
is the highest officer of the crown, and keeper of the 
king’s conscience.—Chkancellor of an Ecclesiastical Court 
is the bishop’s lLiwyer, to direct the bishop in causes of 
the church.— Chancellor of a Cathedral is an oticer who 
bears lessons and lectures in the church, inspects schools, 
a&c.—Chancellor of the Erchequer is an othcer who pre- 
sides in that court, takes care of the interest of the crown, 
and bas great authority in managing the royal revenues.— 
Chancellor of a Universtty is an atticer who seals the di- 
plomas, or letters of degree, &c., and is the chief magis- 
trate in the government.—Chancellor of the Order of the 
Garter, and other military orden, is an officer who senla 
the commissions and mandates of the chapter.—In France, 
a secretary is, in some cases, called a chancellor.—In the 
Cnited States, a chancellor isthe judge of a court of chan- 
cery or equity, established by statute. 

CHANICEL-LOR-SIIIP, n. ‘The atfice of a chancellor; the 
time during which one is chancellor. 

CHANCE-RY, n. [Fr. chanceileric.] 1. In Great Britaia, 
the highest court of justice, next tothe parliament.—2_ In 
the United States, a court of equity. 


CHANI'ERE, n. (Fr. chancre.] A venereal ulcer. 
CHAN'€ROUS, a. Ulcerous; having the qualities of a 
ehancre. 


CHAN-DE-LIER!, ». [Fr.] 1. A frame with branches to 
hold a namber of candles, to illuminate a public or large 
room.—2. In fortification, a movable parapet, serving to 
support fascines to cover pioneers. 

CHAND'‘LER, 2. An artisan whose trade is to make can- 
dies, or one who sells candles. 

CHAND/LER-LY, a. Like a chandler. Mfilton. 

CHAND’‘LER-Y, x. The commodities sald by a chandler. 

CHAND/RY, a. The place where candles are kept. 

CHANGE, ». t. [Fr. changer.] 1. To cause to turn or pass 
from one state to another ; to alter or make different ; to 
vary in external form or in essence. 2. To put one thing in 
the place of another ; to shift. 3. To quit one thing or state 
for another. 4. To give and take reciprocal y. 5. To bar. 
ter; toexchange guods. 6. To quit, as one place for an- 
other. 7. To give one kind of money for another, 8. To 
become acid or tainted ; toturn from a natural state of 
sweetness and purity. 

CHANGE, v.i. 1. To be altered; to undergo variation 
2. To pass the sun, as the moun in ite orbit. 
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CHANGE, a. 1. Any variation or alteration tn form, state, 
quality, or essence ; or a passing from one state or forin 
to another. @. A succession of one thing in the place of 
anolber; vicissitude. 3. A revolution. 4. A passing by 
the sun, and the beginning of a new monthly revolution. 
5. A ditferent state by removal; novelty ; variety. 6. 
Alteration in the order of ringing bells , variety of sounds. 
7. That which makes a variety, or may be substituted tor 
another. 8. Small coins of money, which may be given 
for larger pieces. 9. The balance of money paid beyond 
the price of goods purchased. 10. The dissolution of the 
body ; death.—ll. Change, for exchange, a place where 
merchants and vthers meet to transact business ; a build- 
ing appropriated for mercantile transactions.—1l2, In 
arithmetic, permutation ; variation of numbers. 

CHANGE-A-BILI-TY, ». Changeableness, which is gener- 
ally used, Fleming. 

CHANGE'A-BLE, a. 1. That may change; subject to al- 
teration ; fickle; inconstant; mutuble ; vanable. 2. 
Having tbe quality of suffering alteration of external ap- 

arance 

CHANGE: A-BLE-NESS, n. 1. The quality of being change- 
able; fickleness ; inconstancy ; instability ; mutability. 
Q. Susceptibility of change, or alteration. 

SHANGE'A-BLY, ado. Inconstantly. 

cHanerD: pp. Altered; varied; turned; converted; 
shifted. 

CHANGEFYL, a. Full of change; inconstant; mutable ; 
fickle , uncertain subject to alteration. 

SHANGE'LESS, a. Constant ; not admitting alteration. 

CHANGE'LING, a. 1. A child left or taken in the place of 
another. 2. An idiot; a tool. Locke. 3. One apt to 
change; a waverer. 4. Any thing changed and put in 
the place of another. Shak. 

OHANG'ER, a. 1. One who alters the form of any thing 
2. One that is employed in changing and discounting 
money ; amoney-changer. 3. One given to change. 

CHANGING, ppr. Altering ; turning; putting one thing 
for another ; shifting. 

CHAN'NA, nx. A fish taken in the Mediterranean. 

CHANNEL, nz. (Ir. cainneal ; Fr. canal.) 1. A passage ; 
@ place of passing or flowing; a water-course. 2. ‘The 

lace where a river flows. 3. The decper part of a strait, 

y, or harbor, where the principal current tows. 4. 
That through which any thing passee ; means of passing, 
pa as transmitting. 5. A gutter or furrow ina 
column. 6. An arm of the sea; a strait or narrow sea, 
between two continents, or between a continent and an 
isle. 7. Channels of a ship; see CHAIN-WaLks. 

CHAN'NEL, v. ¢. To form a channel ; to cut channels in; 
to groove. 

ea ea pp. Having channels; grooved Jongitu- 

inally. 

CHE ENG ppr. Cutting channels ; grooving lougi- 
tudinally. 

CHANSON, gt i! A song. Shek. 

CHANT, v. t. (Fr. chanter.] 1. To sing; to utter a melo- 
dious voice. 2 To celebrate in song. 3. To sing, as in 
church-service ; to repeat words in a kind of canting 
voice, with incdulations. 

CHANT, ov. 1. To sing ; to make melody with the voice. 
2. To repeat words in the church-service with a kind of 
singing. 

CHANT, 2. Song ; melody; church service, 

CHANT'ED, pp. sung 3 uttered with moduiations of voice. 

CHANT‘ER, n. 1. One who chants; « singer or songster. 
2. The chief singer, or priest of the chantry. 3. The pipe 
which sounds the tenor or treble in a bagpipe. 

CHANT I-CLEER, n. [chant and clear, Fr. clair.) A cock, 
#o called from the clearness or loudness of his voice in 
COW Aue, 

CHANT'ING, ppr. Singing; uttering a melodious voice ; 
repeating words with a singing voice. 

CHANTING, n. The act of singing, or uttering with a song. 

CHANT'RESS, x. A female singer. -Vilton. 

CHANT'RY, a. (Fr. chantrerie.] A church or chapel en- 
dowed with revenue, for priests daily to sing or say mass 
for the souls of the donors. 

EHAIOS, x. (L. chaos] 1. That confusion, or confused 
mise, In which matter is supposed to have existed before 
it was reduced to order by the creating power of God. 2. 
Any mixed mass, without due form or order. 3. Confu- 
son a a stute in which the parts are undistin- 
guished. 

€HA-OT L€, a. Resembling chaos; confused. 

CHAP, (sometimes prunounced chop) v. t. To cleave, split, 
emck, or open longitudinally, as the surface of the earth, 
or the skin and flesh of the hand. 

CHAP, v.t. To crack ; to open in long slits. 

CHAP, a. A longitudinal cleft, gap, or chink, as in the gur- 
face of the earth, or in the hands or feet. 

CHAP, x. (Sax. cat] The upper and lower of the 
mouth ; the jaw. I rgd peas to beasta, and, vulgarly, 
to men ; genesally in the mural, the chups, or mouth. 
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CHAP, a. A ina or a boy ; a youth. It 19 used also im the 
sense of a buyer. ‘If you want to sell, bere ia yous 
chap.” In this sense it coincides with chapuun. | See 
Curap.] Steele. 

t CHAP, v. i. (Sax. ceapian.} To cheapen. 

CHAP-BOOK, nx. A smali book or pamphlet, carried about 
fur sale by hawkers. 

CHAPE, n. [Fr. chape.) 1. The catch of any thing, aa the 
hook of a scabbard, or the catch of a buckle, by which it 
is held to the back strap. 2. A brass or silver tip or cuse, 
that strengthens the end of a scabbard. 

CHAP/EAL, (shap/po) x. [Fr.] A hat; in heraldry, @ cay}, 
or bonnet. 

CHAPEL, n. [Fr. chapelle.] 1. A house for public wor. 
ship; primardy, a private oratory, or house of worhip be- 
longing to a private person. In Great Griutaia, pureciest 
chapels are distinct from the mother church; chavel< cf 
ease, built in Jarge purishes tor the accommmudation of the 
inhabitants. 2. A printer’s workhouse. 

CHAP EL, o. t. To deposit in a chapel. Beaumont. 

CHAPE'LESS, a. Without a chape. 

CHAPEL-ET, or CHAP'LET, n. [Fr. chapelct.} A pair of 
stirrup leathers, with stirrups. 

CHAP EL-LA-N Y, n. A place founded within some church, 
and dependent thereon. Ayliffe. 

CHAPEL-LING, x. The act of turning a ship round in 4 
light breeze of wind, when close bauled. 

CHAPEL-RY, x. The bounds or jurisdiction of a chapel. 

* CHAP'E-RON, x, [Fr.] A hood or cap worn by the knights 
of the garter in their habits. 

* CHAP'E-RON, v. t. To attend on a lady in a public asvens- 
bly. Todd. 

CHAP!-FALL-EN, a. Having the lower chap depressed ; 
hence, dejected ; dispirited ; silenced. 

CHAP-TER, n. [Fr. chapiteau.] 1. The upper part ur 
capital of a column or pillar; a word used in the Serie 
tures. 2. That which is delivered by the mouth of the 
justice in his charge to the inquest. 

CHAP'LAIN, a. [Fr. chapelain.] 1. An ecclesiastic who 
has a chapel, or who performs service inachapel. 2. A 
clergyman who belongs to a ship of war, or to a regiment 
of land forces, for perturming divine service. 3. A cler- 
Evian who is retained to perform divine service in a 
tunily. 

CHAP LAIN-CY n. The office or station of a chaplain. 

CITAPLAIN-SHIP, mn. 1. The office or business of a chap- 
Jain. 2. The possession or revenue of a chapel. 

CHAP’ LESS, a. Without any flesh about the mouth, Sis., 

CHAP'LET, a. [Fr. se teeae 1, A garland or wreath te 
be worn on the head; the circleofacrown. 2. Axgtringoft 
beads used by the Roman Catholics, by which they count 
the number of their prayers.—3. In architecture, a little 
molding, carved into round beads, pearls, olives, or We 
like.—4. In horsemanship, a chapelet, which see. 5. 8 
tuft of feathers on a peacock’s head. 6. A small chape} 
or shrine, 

CHAP'MAN, 2.; plu. CHapmen. [Sax. ceapman.} 1. A 
cheapener; one that offers as a purchaser. 2. Aseller; a 
market-man. 

CHAPPED, pp. Cleft; opened, as the surface or skin. 

CHAP'PING, . Cleaving, as the surface or skin 

CHAPPY, a. Full of chaps ; cleft. 

CHAPS, ». The mouth or jaws. See Cuar. 

CHADPT. See CHapren. 

CHAP'TER, n. [Fr. chapitre.] 1. A division of a book or 
treative.—2. In ecclestastical polity, Aa society or commu- 
nity of clergymen, belonging to a cathedral or collegiate 
church, 3. A place where delinquents receive discipline 
and correction. 4. A decretal epistle. 

CHATTER, v. t. To tax; to correct. Dryden. 

CHAP’ T ER-HOUSE, x. A house where a chapter meetg. 

CHAE'TREL, a. The capitals of pillars and pilasters, whi 
support arches, called unposts. 

CHAR, x. A fish. 

CHAR, n. In Eugland, work done by the day ; a single job 
or task.—In ew England, it is pronounced chore, which 
Bee, 

CHAR, wv. t. To perform a business. May. 

CHAR, v. i. To work at others’ houses by the day, without 
being a hired servant; to do small jobs. 

CHAR'-WOM-AN, ». A woman hired for odd work, or for 

Ringle days. 

CHAR, v.t. (Russ. jaryu or charyu.] 1. To hum or te- 
duce to coal or carbon. 2. To expel all volatile matter 
from stone or earth by leat. 

t CHAR'AECT, or tEHAR/ECT, nv. Aninscription. Skelton. 

CHARIAE-TER, n. [L. character; Fr. caractere.] 1. A 
mark made by cutting or engraving; n mark or figure 
made with a pen or style; a letter or figure used to form 
words, and communicate ideas. 2. A mark or figure 
made by stamping or impression, as on coins. 3. The 
manner of writing ; the peculiar form of letters used by a 

icular person. 4. The peculiar qualities, impressed 
y nature or habit on a pereon, which distinguish him 
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from others 5. An description or representation 
of any thing, exhibiting its qualities and the circum- 
stances attending it. 6. A person. 7. By way of emi- 
aence, distinguished or good qualities ; those which are 
esteemed and respected ; and those which are ascribed to 
@ person in common estimation. 6. Adventitious quali- 
ties impressed by ortirce, or station ; the qualities that, in 
public estimation, belong to a person in a particular ata- 
tion.—9. In natural Aistory, the peculiar discriminating 
qualities or properties of anunals, plants and minerals. 

EHAR AC-TER, v. ¢. 1. To engrave ; to inseribe. 2. To 
describe ; to dastinguish by particular marks or traits. 

CHAR AC-TERND, pp. Engraved ; inscribed ; disunguish- 
ed by a particular character. 

CHAR‘AE-TER-ISM, n. 1. The distinction of character. 
2 A particuler aspect or configuration of the heavens. 

€HAR-AC-TER-ISTI€, or CHAR-AE-TER-IS TI-€AL, 
a. (Gr. xapaxtnoorixos.} That constitutes the character ; 
that marks the peculiar, distinctive qualities of a person 
or thing. 

CHARCAG-TER-IS-TIE, n. I. That which constitutes a 
character ; that which characterizes ; that which distin 
guishes a person or thing from another.—2. In grammar, 
the principal letter of a word, which is preserved in moet 
of its tenses, in its derivatives and compounds. 

€HAR-AC-TER-IS TI-CAL-LY, ado. In a manner that 
distinguishes character. 

CHAR-AC-TER-IS TLCAL-NESS, x. The state or quali- 
ties of being characteristic. 

€HAR‘A€-TER-IZE, v. t. (Gr. xapaxrnpidw.} 1. To give a 
character, or an account of the personal qualities of a 
man; two describe by peculiar qualities. 2, To distin- 
guish ; to mark, or express the cliaracter, to exhibit the 

uliar qualities of a person or Wing. 3. To engrave or 
Imprint. [Little used.}] 4. To mark with a peculiar 
stamp, or figure. 

CHAR AC-TER-IZED, pp. Peacribed or distinguished by 
peculiar qualities. 

€HAR!AC-TERB-1Z-ING, ppr. Describing or distinguishing 
by peculiar qualities. 

CHAR AC-TER-LESS, a. Destitute of any peculiar char- 
acter. 

E€HAR/AC-TER-Y, x». Impression; mark ; distinction. 
HA-RADB/, x. [Fr.] A composition in which the subject 
must be a word of two syllables, each forming a distinct 
word ; and these syllables are to be concealed in an enig- 
matical description, first separately and then together. 

CHARCOAL, 2. [char and coal.) Coal made by charring 

ood 


wood. 

CHARD, n. [Fr. charde.] The leaves of artichokes tied and 
wrapped all over, except the top, in straw, during autumn 
and winter. 

CHARGE, v.¢t. [Fr. charger.] 1. To rash on; to fall on; 
to attack, especially with fixed bayonets. 92. To load, as 
a musket or cannon ; to thrust in powder, or powder and 
ball or shot. 3. To load or burden ; to throw on or im- 
pose Gat which oppresses. 4. To set or lay on; to im- 
pose, ®atax. 5. To lay on or impose, as a task. 6. To 
put or lay on; as, to charge a building with ornaments, 
often implying superfluity. 7. ‘To lay on, as a duty; 
followed by with. 8. To intrust to; as, an officer is 
charged mith dispatches 9. To set to, as a debt; to place 
on the debit side of an acem.nt. 10. To load or lay on, in 
words, something wrong, repronchful or criminal ; to im- 
pute to. 11. To lay on in words; to impute to. 12 To 
censure; toaccuse. 134. ‘Fo lay on, give or communicate, 
as an order, command or earnest request; to enjoin ; tu 
exhort. 14. To give directions to; to instruct authorita- 
tively. 15. To communicate electrical matter to, as toa 
coated vial, or an electrical battery. 

CHARGE, ¢.é. To make an oneet. 

CHARGE, n. [Fr. charge.] 1, That which is laid on or in. 
2. The quantity of powder, or of powder and ball or shot, 
used to load a musket, cannon or other like instrument. 
3. Am onset; a rushing on an enemy ; attack. 4. An 
order, Injanction, mandate, command. 5. That which is 
enjoined, committed, intrusted or delivered to another 
implying care, custod y, oversight, or duty to be performed 
by the person entrusted. 6. The person or thing commit- 
ted to another’s custody, care or management ; a triet. 
7. Instructions given by a judge toa jury, or by a bishup 
to his clergy. 8. fmpatation in a bad sense ; accusation. 
9. That which constitutes debt, in commercial transnc- 

tions; an entry of money or the price of goods, on the 
debit side of an account. 10. Cost; expense. 11. Impo- 
sition on hand or estate ; rent, tax, or whatever constitutes 
a burden or duty.—12. In military affairs, a signal to at- 
tack. 13. The posture of a weapon fitted for an attack or 
combat.—14. Among farriers, a preparation of the consist- 
ence of a thick decoction, or between an ointment and a 
plaster, used as a remedy for sprains and inflammations.— 
15. In heraldry, that which is borne upon the color ; or 
the figures represented on the eecutcheon, by which the 
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bearers are distinguished from one unother. --it. In ecice- 
trical erperiments, a quantity of electrical fluid, comuna- 
nicated toa coated jar, Vial or pane of giass.—A charge of 
dead i Uhirty-#ix pigs, each containing six stone, wanting 
two pounds. 

CHARGE! A-BLE, a. 1. That may be charged , that iuay 
be set, laid, imposed. 9%. Subject to be churged. 4. Ex- 
pensive ; costly. 4. Laying or bringing expense = 5. Lin- 
putable ; that may be leid or attributed as a crime. fault or 
debt. 6. Subject to be charged or accused, 

CHARGE’ A-BLE-NESS, «. bxpensiveness ; cost; costli- 
ness. Boyle 

CHARGEVA-BLY, adr. Expensively ; at great cost. 

CHARGED, pp. Loaded ; burdened ; attacked ; laid on, 
iustructed ; imputed ; accused ; placed to the debt ; or- 
dered ; commanded. 

CHARGE FUL, a. Expensive ; costly. Shak 
HARGE' LESS, a. Not expeusive ; free from expense. 

CHARGER, a. 1. In Scots law, one who charges another 
inasuit. 2. A large dmh. Num. vii. 3. A horse used 
for attack. 

CHARGING, ppr. Loading; attacking; laying on, in- 
structing ; commanding. accusing ; pulling. 

CHA'RKI-LY, ade. Caretuily ; warily ; frugally. [Lite 
used.) Shak. 

CHA'RI-NESS, n. Caution; care; nicety ; scrupulousnese, 
eure uscd.) Shak. 

CHARI!L-OT, xn. [Fr. chariot.) 1. A half coach; acarria: : 
with four wheels and one seat behind, u-ed for conven. 
jence and pleasure. 2. A car or vehicle used formeiy ter 
war, drawn by two or more borser. 

CHAR'-OT, v. ¢. To convey ina chanot. Aid en, 

CHAR'I-OT-ED, pp. Borne in a chaniot. Ce. pr 

CHAR-1-OT-EER:, n. The person who drives or con ucts 
a chariot. 

CHAR (-OT-MAN, n. The driver of a chariot. 

CHAR f-OT-RACE, w. A race with churiots ; a sport in 
which chariots were driven in contest for a prize. 

CHAR 'I-T'A-BLE, a. [Fr.] 1. Benevolent and kind. 2, 
Liberal in benefactions to the poor, and in reheving them 
in distress. 3. Pertaining to charity , springing from 
charity, or intended for chanty , benevolent. 4. Fonned 
on charitable principles ; favurable ; dictated by kindness. 

CHAR ‘!-TA-BLE-NESS, n. 1. The disposition to be char- 
itable ; or the exercise of charity. %. Liberality to the 


re 

CHAR 'L-TA-BLY, adr. Kindly ; liberally ; benevolently ; 
with a disposition to help the poor ; favorably. 

t CHAR I-TA-TIVE, a. Disposed to tenderness. 

CHARI-TY, nm. [Fr. charité ; L. charitas.) 1. Ina gencral 
sense, love, benevolence, good will; that disposition of 
heart which inclines men to think favorably of their fel- 
low men, and to do thein good. Ina theolugical sense, it 
includes supreme love to God, and unive good will to 
men. 2. In a more particular sense, love, kindness, af- 
fection, tenderness, springing from natural relations. 3. 
Liberality to the poor, consisting in alms-giving or bene- 
factions, or in gratuitous services to relieve them in dis- 
tress. 4. Alms; whatever is bestowed gratuitously on 
the poor for their rehef. 5. Liberality in gitte and ser- 
vices to promote public objects of utility, as to found and 
support Bible societies, missionary societies, and others, 
6. Candor; liberality in judging of men and their actions , 
a disposition which inclines men tothink and judge fa- 
vorably, and to put the best construction on words and 
actions which the case will admit. 7. Any aet of kind- 
ness, or benevolence, 4. A charitable institution.— Char- 
ity-schvol is a school maintained by voluntary contribu- 
tions for educating poor children. 

+ CHARK, v.¢. To burntoaconl ; tochar. See Cuar. 

CHAR:LA-TAN, n. [Fr.] One who prates much in his 
own favor, and makes unwarrantable pretensions to skill ; 
a quack ; an empiric ; a mountebank. 

CHAR-LA-TANI-€AL, a. Quackish ; making unctue pre- 
tensions to skill ; ignorant. Cowley. 

CHAR'LA-TAN-RY n. Undue pretensions to skill ; quack- 
ery ; wheedling ; deception by fair words. 

CHARLE?’S_WAIN, n. In astronomy, seven stars in the 
constellation called ursa major. 

CHAR’LOOK, n. (Sax. cerlice.] The English name ot the 
raphanus raphanistrum and sinapis arvensis, very pern) 
cious weeds among grain. 

CHARM, n. [Fr. charme.] 1. Words, characters or other 
things, imagined to poseess some occult or unintelligible 
power; spell; enchantment. 2. That which has power 
to subdue opposition, and gain the affections ; that which 
can please irresistibly ; that which delights and attracts 
the heart. 

CHARM, v.t. 1. To subdue or control by incantation or 
secret influence. 2. To subdue by secret power, espe- 
cially by that which pleases and delights the mind ; to 
allay, or appease. 3. To give ea eth pleasure to the 
mind or senses; to delight. 4. To fortify with charms 
against evil. ( Moe tn use.) 5. To make powerful by 
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charms. 6. To summ:n by incantation. 7. To temper 
umreenbly. 

CHARM, »v. i. To sound harmonically. Afdton 


CHAR MA, a. A fish resembling the sea-wolf. 
CHARMED, pp. Subdued by charms ; delighted ; enchant- 


ed. 

CHARMER, x. 1. One that charms, or has power to 
charm ; une that uses or has the power of enchantment. 
2. One who delights and attracts the affections. 

CHARM/ER-ESS, n. An enchantreas. Chaucer. 

CHARM ‘FUL, a. Abounding with charms. Cowley. 

CHARMING, ppr. 1. Using charms; enchanting. 2 a. 
Pleasing in the highest degree ; delighting. 

CHARM ING-LY, aav. Delightfully ; in a manner to charm, 
or to give delight. 

CHARM ‘ING-NESS, n. The power to please. 

CHARM/LEBS, a. Destitute of charms. S:rif?. 

CHAR'NEL, a. [{Fr. charnel.} Containing flesh or car- 


casses. 

CHAR’ NEL-HOUSE, a. A place under or near churches, 
where the bones of the dead are reposited. 

€NA RON, n, In fabulous Aistory, the son of Erebus and 
Nox, whose office was to ferry the souls of the deceased 
over the waters of Acheron and Styx. 

CHARR, zx. A fish, a species of salma. 

CHARKED, pp. Reduced to a coal. 

CHAR/RING, ppr. Reducing to coal ; depriving of volatile 
matter. 

CHAR 'RY, a. Pertaining to charcoal ; like charcoal, or par- 
taking of its qualities. 

*CHAKT, n. [L. charta.] A hydrographical or marine 
map ; a draught or projection of some part of the earth’s 
superticies on paper, with the coasts, isles, rocks, banks, 
channels or entrances into harbors, rivers, and bays, the 
points of compass, soundings or depth of water, &c., to 
regulate the courses of ships in their voyages. 

CHAR TEL. See Canter. 

CHAR'TER, n. [Fr. chartre.} 1. A written instrument, 
executed with usual fornis, given as evidence of a grant, 
contract, or whatever is done between tnan and man. 
An instrument of a grant conferring powers, rights and 
privileges. 2. Any instrument, executed with form and 
solemnity, bestowing rights or privileges. 3. Privilege ; 
immunity ; exemption. 

OHAR’ TER, r.t. I. To hire or to let a ship by charter. 
2. To establish by charter. 

CHAR’TER-LAND, n. Land held by charter, or in socage. 

CHAR‘TER-PAR'TY, n. [Fr. charte-partee.] In commerce, 
es agreement respecting the hire of a vessel and the 

ight. 

CHAK-TERED, pp. 1. Hired or tet, asaship. 2. Invested 
with privileges by charter; privileged. 3. Granted by 
charter. 

CHAR’TER-ING, pr J}. Giving a charter; establishing 
by charter. 2. Hiring or letting by charter. 

CHAR1' LESS, a. Without a chart ; of which no chart has 
been made ; not delineated on pare 

CHAR‘ TREUX, or CHARTREUSE, n. [Fr.] A celebrated 
monastery of Carthusians. 

CHAR TU-LA-RY, ev. [Fr. chartalatre.} An officer in the 
ancient Latin church, who had the care of charters and 
other papers of a public nature. 

CHA’RY, a. (Sax. ceariy.] Careful ; wary ; frugal. Shek. 

CHA’SA-BLE, a. ‘That may be chased ; fit for the chase. 

CIIASE, v. t. [Fr. chasser.] 1. Literally, to drive, urge, 
press forward with vehemence ; hence, to pursue for the 
purpoxe of taking, as game; tohbunt. 2. ‘Io pursue, or 
drive, as a defeated or flying enemy. 3. To follow or 
pursue, as an object of desire ; to pursue for the purpose 
of taking. 4. To drive; to pursue.—Tv chase array, 
to compel to depart ; to disperse.— To chase metals. See 
ENcHASE. 

CHASE, n. 1. Vehement pursuit; a minning or driving 
after; as game, in bunting. 2. Pursuit with an ardent 
desire to obtain, as pleasure, &c.; earnest seeking. 3. 
That which may be chased ; that which is usually taken 
by chase. 4. That which ia pursued or hunted.—5. In 
faw, a driving of cattle to or from a place. 6. An open 
ground, or place of retreat for deer and other wild bensts. 
7. [Fr. chasse.) An iron frame used by printers to confine 
types, when set in columns. 8. Chase of a gun, is the 
whole length of the bore. 9. A term in the game of ten- 
ris.—Chase gune,inaehip of war, guns used in chasing 
an enemy, or in Cefending a ship when chased. These 
have their ports at the head or stern. 

CHASED, pp. Puraned ; sought ardently ; driven. 

CHASER, a. 1. One who chases ; a pursuer; a driver: a 
hunter, 2. Anenchaser. Sre EncHasE. 

CHASING, ppr. Pussuing ; driving ; hunting. 

CHASM, (kazm) n. (Gr. Xe pa.| 1, A cieft ; a fissure; a 
Exp; properly, an opening made by dixrupture, as o 
breach in the earth er a rock. 2. A void space ; a va- 
cuity. 

CHASMED, a. Having gaps or 1 chasm. 
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CHA®SE-LABS, n. A sort of grape. 

CHASTE, a. (Fr. chaste.) 1. Pure from all unlewfal com 
merce of sexes. 2. Free from obscenity. 3. In language, 
pure ; genuine ; uncorrupt,; free from barbarous words 
and phrases, and from quaint, affected, extravagant ex- 


pressions, 

CHASTE-EVED, a. Having modest eyes. 

CHARTE-TREE, n. The agnus castus, or vitez. 

CHASTE'LY, ade. In a chaste manner; without unlawful 
commerce of sexes ; without obscenity ; purely ; without 
barbarisms or unnatural phrases. 

*CHAS' TEN, (chasn) v. ¢t. (Fr. esteeie 1. Tocorrect by 
punishment ; to punish ; to inflict pain for the purprsc of 
reclaiming an offender. 2. To afflict by other meana. 
3. ‘To purify from errors or faults. 

* CHAS'TENED, pp. Corrected ; punished ; afflicted for cor- 


rection 

* CHAS‘TEN-ER, x. One who punishes, for the purpose of 
correction. 

CHASTE NESS, 2. Chastity ; purity. 

ii cha aaa ppr. Correcting ; afflictmg for correc 

on. 

* CHAS'TEN-ING, x. Correction ; punishment for the par- 

of reclaiming. 

CHAS TIS‘A-BLE, a. Deserving of chastisement. 

CHAS-TISE:, v.t. [Fr. chatier.} 1. To correct by punish- 
ing ; to punish ; to inflict pain, for the purpose of punish- 
ing an offender, and recalling him to his duty. 2. ‘lv re- 
duce to order or obedience ; to restrain; to awe ; to re- 
press. 3. To correct ; to purify by expunging faults. 

CHAS-TIS ED, (chas-tizd') pp. Punished ; corrected. 

* CHAS'TISE-MENT, n. [Fr. chdtiment.] Correction ; pun- 
ishment ; pain inflicted for punishment and e¢orrection, 
either by stripes or otherwise. 

CHAS-TIS‘ER, n. One who chastises ; a punisher ; a cor- 


rector. 

CHAS-TI8/ING, ppr. Punishing for correction ; correct- 
ing. 

*CHAS'TI-TY, n. [L. castitas.] 1. Purity of the body; 
freedom from alj unlawful commerce of sexes. 2. Free 
dom from obscenity, o8 in language or conversation. 
3. Freedom from bad mixture ; purity in words and 
phrases. 4. Purity ; unadulterated state. 

CHAT, v. i. (G. kosen.] 1. To talk in a familiar manner ; 
to talk without form or ceremony. 2. To talk idly ; to 
prate, 

tCHAT, v.¢t. Totalk of. Shak. 

CHAT, 2. Free, familiar talk ; idle talk ; prate. 

CHAT, 2. A twig, or litle stick. SeeCuir. | 

CHAT EAU, (shat'to) n. [Fr.] A castle; a seat in the 
country. 

CHAT E-LET, n. A little castle. Chambers. 

CHAT'EL-LA-NY, n. (Fr. chatelleate.] The lordship of 
jurisdiction of a castellan, or governor of a castle. See 
CasTELLANY. 

CHA-TOY'ANT, a. (Fr. chat and ail.] Having a change- 
able, undulating lustre, or color, like that of a cat’g eye in 
the dark. a 

CHA-TOY‘ANT, n. A hard stone. 

CHA-TOY'MEN T, a. Changeable colors, or changeableness 
of color, in a mineral ; play of colors. 

CHAT TEL, n. Any article of movable goods. 

CHATTER, v.%. 1. To utter sounds rapidly and indis- 
tinctly, as a real ay: oramonkey. 2. To make a noise 
by collision of the teeth. 3. To talk idly, carelessly or 
rapidly ; to jabber. 

CHATTER, n. Sounds like those of a pie or monkey ; idle 
talk. 

CHAT’TER-BOX, n. One that talks incessantly 

CHAT -TER-ER, ». A prater; an idle talker. 

CHAT’TER-ING, ppr. Uttering rapid, indistinct sounds, as 
birds ; talking idly ; moving rapidly and clashing, as the 
teeth. 

CHAT'TER-ING, n. Rapid, inarticulate sounds, as of birds ; 
idle talk ; rapid striking of the teeth, as in chilliness. 

CHAT’ TING, ppr. Talking familiarly. 

CHATTY, a. Given to free conversation ; talkative. 

CHAT WOOD, xn. Little sticks ; fuel. 

CHAU'DRON, Sec CHawpron, and CHacpron. 

CHAU-MON-TELLE’, x. [Fr.] A sort of pear. 

t CHAUN, or CHAWN, n. A gap. Seo Yawn. 

tCHAUN, c.1. To open; to yawn. 

CHAUNT. Sce CHANT. 

CHAV'EN-DER, or CHEV'EN, a. [Fr. chevesne.] The 
chub, a fish. ; 

CHAW, 7. ¢. (Sax. ceorran.] 1. To grind with the teeth ; 
to masticate ; to ruminate. 2. To ruminate in thought ; 
to revolve and consider ; [o0s.] 

CHAW, na. 1. The jaw.—2. In vulvar language, a cad, 
as much as is put in the mouth at once. 

CHAW'DRON, a. Entrails. Skak. 

CHAY, wn. Chana-rovt ; the root of the oldenlandia umbel- 
lara, used in dyeing red. 


(CHEAP, a. (Sax. ceap.) 1. Bearing a low price, in market 
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that may be purchased at alow price. 2. Being of small 
value ; common ; not ° 

CHEAP, n. Bargain ; purchase. 

CHEAP'EN, v.2 (Sax. ceapun.) 1. To attempt to buy ; 
to ask the price of a commudity ; to chaffer. 2. To lessen 


value 

CHEAPEN-ER, x. One who cheapens or bargains. 

CHEAPLY, adv Atasmall price ; at a low rate. 

CHEAPINESS, ». Lowness in price, considering the usual 

rice, OF real value. 

CHEAR. See Cuena. 

CHEAT, v.t. [Sax ceatt.] 1. To deceive and defraud in 
a im; to deceive for the purpose of gain in selling. 
2. To deceive by any artifice, trick or device, with a view 
to gain an advantage contrary to common honesty. 3. 
To 1m pose on ; to trick. 

CHEAT, x. 1. A fraud committed by deception ; a trick ; 
imposition ; imposture. 2. A person who cheats, one 

ilty of fraud by deceitful practices. 

CHEAT’ A-BLE-N ESS, a. Liability to be cheated. 

CHEAT’-BREAD, n. Fine bread purchased, or not made 
in the family. | Little used. | ; 

CHEAT‘ED, pp. Defrauded by deception. 

CHEAT’ER, n. One who practices a fraud in commerce. 

CHEAT ING, ppr. Defrauding by deception ; impusing on. 

CHEATING, x. The act of defrauding by deceittul uta. 

HECK, v. t. [Fr. echec.] 1. To stop; to restrain ; to hin- 
der; tocurb. 2. To rebuke ; to chide or reprove. 5. ‘To 
compare any paper with its counterpart or with a cipher, 
with a view to ascertain its authenticity ; to compare cur- 
responding papers ; to control by a counter-register.—1. in 
seamanship, to ease otf a little of a rope, which is too stiff- 
ly extended ; also, to stopper the cable. 

CHECK, v.i. 1. ‘Toatop; to make a stop. 2. To clash or 
interfere. 3. To strike with repression. ; 
CHEEK, x. 1. A stop; hinderance; rebuff ; sudden restraint, 
or continued restraint ; curb ; control; government. 2. 
That which stops or restrains, as reproof, reprimand, re- 
buke, slight or disgust, fear, apprehension, & person , any 
stop or obstruction.—J. In sel/conry, when a hawk for- 
sakes her proper game, to fullow rooks, pies, or other 
fowls that croas ber in her flight. 4. The correspondent 
cipber of a bank note ; a corresponding indenture ; any 
counter-register. 5. A term in chess, when one party 
obliges the other either to move or guard his king. 6 An 
order for money, drawn on a banker, or on the cashier of 
a bank, payable to the bearer.—7. iu pupular use, checher- 
ed cloth ; check, for carckered.—Check or check-roll, a roll 
or buok containing the names of persons who are attend- 
ants and in the pay of a king or great personage, ay do- 
mestic servants.—Clerk of the check, in the British king’s 
household, has the check and control of the yeomen of 


the eae 

CHECKED, CHEC€KT, pp. Stopped ; restrained ; repress- 
ed ; curbed ; moderated ; controlled ; reprimanded. 

CHECKI'ER, tv. t. 1. To variegate with cross lines ; to form 
into little squares, like a chess-board, by lines or stripes 
of ditferent colors. 2. To diversify ; to variegate with 
different qualities, scenes, or events. 

CHECK’‘ER, x. |. One who checks or restrains ; a rebuker. 
2. A chese-board. 

CHE€K'ER, or CHECK/ER-WORK. zn. Work varied alter- 
nately as to its color or materials; work consisting of 
croes lines. ; 

CHECK’ERS, x. plu. Acommon game on a checkered 


board. 
CHEC€K/ING, ppr. Stopping ; curbing ; restraining ; moder- 
ating , controlling ; rebuking. 


CH ECKTLESS, a. hat cannot be checked, or restrained. 

CHE€K!-MATE, a. 1. The movement on a chess board, ot 
in the game of chess, that kills the opposite men, or hin- 
ders them fruin moving, so that the game is finished. 2. 
Defeat ; overthrow. 

CHECK '-MATE, v. t. To finish. Skelton. 

CHEEK’Y, x. In pray: a border that has more than two 
rows of checkers, or when the bordure or shield is check- 
ered, like a chees-board. 

CHEEK, x. (Sax. ceac, ceoca.] 1. The side of the face 
below the eyes on each side.—2. Amon mechanics, cheeks 
are those pieces of a machine, which form corresponding 
sides, or which are double and alike.—Cheek by jowl, 
closeness, proximity. Beaumont. 

CHEEK’-BONE, n. The bone of the cheek. 

CHEEKED, ec. Brought near the cheek. 

CHEEK/-TOOTH, x. The hinder tooth or tusk. Joel i.6. 

CHEEP, v. i. To chirp, as a small bird. 

CHEER, ov. t. [Fr. chére.] 1. To salute with shouts of joy, 
or cheers. 2. To dispel gloom, sorrow, silence or uw ; 
to cause to rejoice ; to gladden ; to make cheerful. 3. To 
infuse life, spirit, animation ; to incite ; to encourage. 

CHEER, v.t. To grow cheerful ; to become gladsome or 
joyous. 

CHEER, x. 1. A shout of Joy. 
joy ; actate of animation. 


2. A state of giadnese or 
Mirth ; gayety ; jollity ; as 
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at a feast. 4. Invitation to gayety. 5. Entertainment ; 

that which makes cheerful ; provmions for a feast 6. Air 

a countenance noting a greate: or less degree of cheer- 
nes. 

CHEERED, pp. Enlivened ; animated ; made glad. 

eae mn. One who cheers; he or that which glad- 

ens. 

* CHEER’FI]jL, a. 1. Lively ; animated ; having good spir 

its ; moderately I pp A his ia the most usual significa. 
tion of the word, expressing a degree of aniinativn, less 
than mirth and jollity. 2. Full of life; gay ; animated - 
inirthful; musical. 3. Expressive of good spirits or joy ; 
lively ; animated 

* CHEER'FUL-LY, adv. In a cheerful manner ; with alac- 
rity or willingness ; readily , with life, animation or good 

Spirits. 

* CHEER!FI}L-NESS, n. Life ; anifation ; good spirita ; a 
state of moderate joy, or gayety ; alacrity. 

CHEER I-LY, adv. With cheerfulness ; with spirit. 

CHEERING, ppr. Giving joy or gladness ; enlivening ; en- 
couraging ; animating. 

CHEER ISII-NESS, x, State of cheerfulness. 
HEER/LESS, a. Without joy, gladness, or comfort ; 
gloomy ; destitute of any thing to enliven or animate the 
spirits. 

CHEER'LY, a. Gay ; cheerful ; not gloomy. 

CHEER'LY, adv. Cheertully ; heartily ; briskly. 

CHEER’'UP, or CHIR‘UP, v.¢. Tom chal. [4 col- 
loquial word.) Dr. Cheyne. 

CHEER’Y, a. Gay ; sprightly ; having power to make gay 

CHEESE, n. [Sax. cese, or cyse.]. 1. The curd of milk, 
coagulated by rennet, separated from the serum or whey, 
and pressed ina vat, hoop or mold. 2 A mass of pom- 
ace or ground apples, placed on a - New-England. 

CHEESE -€AKE, zn. cake made of soft curds, sugur, 
and butter. 

CHEESE-MON-GER, x. One who deals in or selle cheese 

CHEES t!-PAR-ENG, n. The rind or paring of cheese. 

CHEESE!-PRESS, x. A press, or engine for pressing curd 
in the making of cheese. 

CHEESE!-REN-NET, a. A plant, ladies’ bed-straw, galium 
tTrrum, 

CHEESE/-VAT, n. The vat or case in which curds are 
confined for pressing. Glanville. 

CHEES’Y, a. Having the nature, qualities, taste or form 
of cheese. 

CHEG'OE, n. A tropical insect that enters the skin of the 
feet, and multiplies incredibly, causing an itching. Frc yc. 

€HE!ROP-TER, 2a. (Gr. yerp and wrepov.) An animal, 
whose anterior toes are connected by a membrane, and 
whose feet thus serve for wings, as the bat. 

€HEL/I-DON, n. [Gr.j A brown fly with silvery wings. 
€HE-UIF' ER-OUS, a. (Gr. x7An, and L. fero.} Furnish- 
ed with claws, as ananimal. 

€HEL’I-FORM, a. [L. chela, and form.] Having the form 
of a claw. 

CHELMS'FORD-ITE, 2. A mineral, arranged as a subspe- 
cies of schaalstein; found in Cheims ord, Massachu- 
setts. 

€HE-LO'NI-AN, a. [Gr. yedus, yedwvy.) Pertaining to or 
designating animals of the tortoise kind. 

€HEL Y, x. [L. chela.] The claw of a shell-fish. 

CHEM'I-€AL, a. 1. Pertaining to chemistry. 2. Resulting 
from the operation of the principles of budies by decom- 
position, combination, &c. 3. According to the principles 
of chemistry. ; 

€HEM'LCAL-LY, adv. According to the principles of 
chemistry ; by chemical process or operation. 

CHE-MISE/, n. [Fr. chemise.] 1. A shift, or under garment 
worn by females. 2. A wall that lines the face of any 
work of earth. 

CHEMIST, n. A person versed in chemistry ; a professor 
of chemistry. 

€HEM I8S-TRY, ) x. [This word being from the Arabic kim- 

€HIMIS-TRY, } ta, the occult science, chimistry is the 
correct orthography, in accordance with the Fr. chimie, Sp 
china, It. and Port. chimica.] A science, the object of 
which is to discover the nature and properties of all bodies 
by analysis and synthesis. Macquer 

CHEQ’‘UER. See Cuoscxen. 

CHE-QUIN’. See Ceccuin. 

CHERI/IFF, x. written also sheriff. The prince of Mecca , 
a high pr est among the Mohammedans. 

CHERISH, v. t. (Fr. chertr.] 1. To treat with tenderness 
and affection ; to give warmth, ease or comfort to. 2. To 
hold as dear ; to embrace with affection ; to foster, and 
encourage. 3. To treat ina manner to encourage growth, 
by Paced aid, attendance, or supplying nourishment. 
4. 'To harbor , to indulge and encourage in the mind. 

CHERISHED, pp. Treated with tenderness; warmed , 
comforted ; fostered. 

CHER’ISH-ER, n. One who cherishes; an encourager ; + 
supporter. 
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CHER/IRH-ING, ppr. Warming , comfurtmg , encouraging ; 
fostering ; treating with affection. 

CHER ISH-ING, n. Support ; encouragement. 

CHER ISH-ING-LY, ado. In an affectionate manner. 
ChER'ISH-MENT, 2. Encouragement ; comfort. 
Hot’MES. See Kunamus. 

CHERN. See Cucan. 

CHER'RY, n. (Fr. cerise ; L. cerasus, 0 named from Cera- 
sus, a city in Pontus, whence the tree was imported into 

Italy.) fruit of a tree, a species of pruaus, of which 
there are many varieties. 

peers. a. Like a red cherry in color; red, ruddy, 

oouning. 

CHER‘RY, 2». A cordia: composed of cherry-juice and spir- 
it, eweetened and diluted. . 

CHER RY-BAY. See Laure. 

CHER RY-CHEEKED, a. Having mddy cheeks. 

CHER RY-PIT, n. A child’s play, in which cherry-stones 
are thrown into a hole. 

CHER RY-TREE, n. A tree whose fruit is cherries. 

CHER‘SO-NESE, n. (Gr. xepcorncos.] A peninsola; a 
tract of land of any indefinite extent, which is nearly sur- 
rounded by water, but united to a larger tract by a neck 
of land or Isthnius. 

CHERT uo. In mineralogy, a subspecies of rhomboidal 
quartz , called also Aernstone, petruslez, or rock flint. 

CHERT’Y, a. Like chert; flinty. Peanaut. 

CHER'UB, 2. ; pla. Cueaves, but the Hebrew plural Cugr- 


Uni. in also used. (Heb. 399.| A figure composed of 
various creatures, a3 & man, an vx, an eugic, or a tion, 
in the cclestial hverarchy, cherubs are represented as spir- 
ite nextin order to seraphs. 

*CHER'U-BIE€, a. [‘The accent is usually Inid on the sec- 

*CHE-RU'BIE, § ond syllable, but iniproperly.} Pertain- 
ing to cherubs ; angelic. Sheldun. 

CHER/U-BIM, 2. The Hebrew plural of cherud. 

CHER’'U-BIN, a. Chemibic ; angelic. Shuk. 

CHER'U-BIN, ». A chernb. Dryden. 


CHER UP. corruption of chirp, which see. 
CHER'VIL, n. (Sax. cerfille.] A genus of plants. 
CHES’‘A- PEAK, a. A bay of the United Stites. 


CHES'I-BLE, a. [Old Fr. casuble.} A short vestment with- 
out sleeves, worn by a popish priest at mass. 

CHES’LIP, a. Asmall vermin that lies under stones and 
tiles. Skinaer. 

CHESS, a. (Fr. echecs.] An ingenious game performed b 
two parties, with different: picces, on a checkered board, 
that is, a board divided into sixty-four squares or houses. 

CHESS, nan. In Neer Ragland, that weed which grows 
among wheat, and is supposed .o be wheat degenerated or 
changed. 

CHESS—AP-PLE, rn. A species of wild service. 

CHEsS!-BOARD, n. The board used in the game of chesa, 
and from the squares of which cAess has its nume. 

CHES -MAN, a. A piece or puppet, fur the game of chess. 

CHESS'-PLAY-ER, 2. One who plays chess ; one skilled 
in the game of chess. 


CHESS -TREE, n. In ships, a piece of wood, bolted per- 
etal on the side, to confine the clews of the main- 
sail. 

UCHESS/OM, rx. Mellow earth. Bacon. 

OHEST, a. (Sax. cest, or cust.) 1. A box of wood or other 
material, in which goods are kept ar transported. 2. The 
trunk of the body, from the neck to die belly ; the thorax. 
3. In commerce, a certain quantity ; as, a chest of sugar. 
— Cheat of drawers is a case of movable boxes, called draw- 
ers. 

CHEST, ©. t. To reposit in a chest ; to hoard. 

CH EXTEn, a. Having a chest. 

CHEST’-FOUND-ER-ING, nm. A disease in horses. 

CHEST/NUT, 2. fSax. cystel.] The fruit, geed or nut of a 
tree, belonging to the genus fagu.«. 

CHEST NUT, a. Being of the color of a cheatnut; of a 
brown color. 

SHFST'NUT-TREE, nxn The tree which produces the 
chestnut. 

THEN TON, 2. A species of plum. Johnson. 

{ CHEV‘A-CHIE, 2. An expedition with cavalry. Caaucer. 

CHEVIAGE. See Cuierage. 

CHEV'AL DE FRISE, (shev‘o-de-freez') generally used in 
the plural, cheraur de frise, [Fr. cheral and frise.] I. 
A piece of timber, traversed with wooden spikes, pofuted 
with iron, five or six feet long ; used to defeud a passage, 
stop a breach, or make a retrenchment to stop cavalry. 
2, A kind of trimming. 

CHEV-A-LIER/, ». [Fr.] 1. A knight; a gnilant young 
man. 2% In heraldry, a horseman anned at all points. 

CHEV'EN, n, (Fr. cheoesne.| A river fish, the chuh. 

CHEV'ER-U,L, ». [Fr. cherreau.} A kid. or, rnther, leather 
mide of kid-akin ; used as a moun or adjective. 

CHEV'‘ER-IL-IZE, v. t. To make as plinble as kid lenther. 

CHEV'I-SANCE, n. [Pr. chewer.] 1. Achievement; deed ; 
performance ; enterprise accomplished ; [obx.}—2. Inia, 
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a making of contracts; a bargain. J. An unlawful age 
ment or contract. 4. An agreement or composition, as 
en ene or order set down between a creditor and hi 
debtor. 

CHEV'RON, n. [Fr.] bn heraldry, an honorable ordinary, 
representing two rafters of a house meeting at the top. 
CHE Boe kD, o. Having a chevron, or the form of #. 2B. 

Jonson. 
ChEY HONEY, ». A diminutive of the heraldic chevron, 
- Jonson, 

CHEV-RO-TAIN’, x. [from Fr chevre.} The smalest of 
the antelope kind. 

CHEW, v. t. [Sax. coewan.] 1. To bite and with the 
teeth ; to musticate, as food, to prepare it deglutition 
and digestion. 2. ‘lu ruminate in the ta; to mede 
tate. 3. ‘To champ; to bite, hold, or roll abous in the 
mouth. 4. To taste without swallowing. 

CHEW, v.73. To champ upon ; to ruminate. 

CHEW, x. That which is chewed ; that which te held is 
the mouth at once ; acud. [ Vulgur.] 

CHEW ED, pp. Ground by the teeth ; masticated. 

CHEW'ET, n. A kind of pie, made with ehopged sub. 
stances, 

CHEWING, ppr. Grinding with the teeth ; santéenting ; 
ruminating ; meditating ; champing. 

CHA, 2. A beautiful Mexican plant. 

€CHI'AN 74. Pertaining to Caio, an isle in the Levang. 

CHI-AS/TO-LITE, x. A mineral, called also macle. 

CHIB BAL, a. [Fr. cihowle,} A small sort of onion. 

CHI-CANE, x. | Fr. chicane.] 1. In az, shift ; turn ; triek: 
cavil; an abuse of judiciary proceedings, by artifces, um- 
fair practices, or idle objections. 2. Soph - 3. Any 
artifice or stratagein. 

CHI-CANE, v. i. [Fr. chicaner.} To use shifts, cavils a 
artifices. 

CHI-CAN'ER, a. (Fr. chicaneur.}] One who uses abifts, 
turns, evasions or undue artifices, in litigation os disputes ; 
a caviler ; a sophister ; an unfair disputant, 

CHI-CANER-Y, a. (Fr. chicanerse.] Sophistry ; mean or 
untair artifices, to perplex a cause and chadiase the trath. 

CHICH'ES, a. plu. Dwarf peas. 

CHICH'LING, n. A vetch or pea, of the genus 

CHICH'‘LING-VETCH, lathyrus. 

CH eK v. t. To sprout, as seed in the ground ; to vegetate. 

‘odd, 

CHICK n. (Sax. cicen.] 1. The young of fowls, par- 

CHICK/EN, ticularly of the domestic ben, or gallinaceous 
fowls. 2. A person of tender years. 3. A word of ten- 
derness. 

CHICK'EN-HEART’ED, a. Timid ; fearful ; cowardly. 

CHI€K'EN-POX, x. A mild, contagious, eruptive disease, 
pes appearing in children. 

CHI€K!/LING, a». A small chick or chicken. 

CHI€K’-PEA, xn. [L. cicer.] A plant or pea. 

CHI€K!-WEED, x. A plant of the genus alse. 

CHIDE, v. t. : pret. chad ; [chode is obs.) ; part. chid, chtdden 
(Sax. cidun, chidan.}) 1. lo scald at ; to reprove ; to utter 
words in anger, or by way of disapprobation ; to rebuke 
2. To blame ; to reproach. 

CHIDE, c.t. 1. To scold ; to clamor ; to find fault ; to con 
tend in words of anger. 2. To quarrel. 3. To makea 
rough, clamoronus, roaring noise. 

CHIVE, 2. Murmur; gentle noise. 7T'homeon. 

CHTD‘ER, ». One who chides, clamors, reproves or re- 
bukes. 

1TCHTDER-ES8, x. A female who chides. 

CHIMING, ppr. Scolding ; clamoring ; rebuking ; making a 
harsh or continued noise. 

CHIDING, ». A scolding or clamoring ; rebuke ; reproof 

CHIDING-LY, adc. In a scolding or reproving manner. 

CHIEF, (cheef) ¢. (Fr. chef.] 1. Highest in office or rank; 
princi 2. Principal or most eminent, in any quality 
or action ; most distinguished ; having urost influence; 
commanding moat respect ; taking the lead ; most valua- 
ble ; most important. 3. First in affection ; most cear and 
faniiliar. . 

CHIEF, n. 1. A commander; particularly a military com 
mander ; the person who heads an army. 2. The prine- 
pal person of a tribe, family, or congregation, &c.—3. In 
chief, in English law, ia capite. ‘To hold Jand in chier, is 
to hold it directly from the king, by honorable personal 
services.—4. In heraldry, chicf signifies the head or up 
per part of the escutcheon, from side to side, representing 
aman’s head. 5. In Speuser, it seems to signify some. 
thing like achievement, a mark of distinction. Johanson, 
6. This word is often used, in the singwar number, to ex 
press a plurality. 7. The principal part; the most oF 
Jargest part of one thing or of many. 

CHIEF, ade. Chietly. 

t CHIREVAGE, or tf CHEVIAGE, n. A tribute by the head. 

CHIEF'DOM, a. Sovereignty. Spenser. 

{t CHIEF'ESS, x. A female chief among the Indians. Car 


rer. 
CHLEP’LESS, «. Without a chief or leader. 
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CHIRF'LY, adv 1. Principally ; eminently ; in the first 
- 2 For the most part. 

CHIEF ‘RIE, n. A amail rent paid to the lord paramount. 

CHIEFTAIN, rv. A captain, leader, or comunander ; a 
chief, the head of a truop, army, or clan. 

CHIEF’PAIN-RY, Ju. Headstip;, captaincy; the gov- 

CHIEF'TAIN-SHIP, { emment over a clan. 

{ CHIE VIANCE, a. (Norm. chtcwance.] An unlawful bar- 
gain ; tratiick in which money i3 extorted. 

{ CHLEVE, or CHIVE, c. i. (Fr. checer.) To come to an 
end , to issue; to succeed Chaucer. 

CHIL BLAIN, 2. A blain or gore produced by cold. 

CHILD, 2.5 plu. Core pren. Rese one) I. A son or a 
daughter; a male or female descendant in the first de- 
gree , the imniediate progeny of parents; applied to the 

ulnan race, and chiefly to a person when young. 2 
One weak in knowledge, experience, judgment, or at- 
tainments. 3. One young in grace. 4. One who is born 
again, spintually renewed and adopted. 3, One who is 
the product of another; or whose principles and morals 
are the product of another. 6. In the plural, the descend- 
ants of a man, however remote ; as, the césldren of Israel. 
7. The inhabitants of a country.—7'o be swith child, to be 
pregnant. 

CHILD, vc. §. To bring children. Shak. 

HILD-BEAB-ING, a. or ppr. Bearing or producing chil- 

ren. 

CHILD/-BEAR-ING, x. The act of producing or bringing 
forth children ; parturition. 

CHILD'BED, x. The state of a woman bringing forth a 
child, or being {in labor, parturition. 

pepe rato nm. The act of bringing forth a child ; trav- 

; labor. 

CHILD ‘ED, a. Furnished with a child. Shak. 

TAI LIDER-MAS-DAY, n. An anniversary of the church of 
England, held on the 28th of December, in commemora- 
tion of the children of Bethichem slain by Herod ; called 
also [nnocents’- Day. 

CHILD HOOD, n. (Sax. eildhad.} 1. The state of a child, 
or the time in which persons are children, including the 
time from birth to puberty. 2. The properties of a child. 

CHILDING, ppr. [The verb to child is not now used.) 
Beaning children; producing ; a8, chi/ding women. 

CHILDISH, a. 1. Belonging to a child ; trifling ; puerile. 
2. Pertainingtoachild. dG. Pertwning to children . igno- 
rant; silly ; weak. 

CHILDISU-LY, ade. Intbe manner of a child; in a tri- 
fling way ; in a weak or foolish manner. 

t CHYLDISH-MINDED-NESS, 2. Tritlingness. Pacon. 

CHILIVISH-NESS, 2. Tritliugness ; puenlity ; the state or 
qualities ofa child. 

CHILD LESS, a. Destitute of children or offspring. 

CHILD: LIKE, a. Resembling a child, or that which belongs 
aoe becoming uw child ; mncek ; submissive ; duti- 

CHILDILY, «. Like a child. 

CHIL/DREN, n. plu. of child. 

CHIL'-AD, #. (Gr. yedras.] 1. A thousand ; a collection 
or sum containing a thousand individuals or particulars. 
2. The period of a thousand year. 

CHILT-A-GON, n, (Gr. yeAca and ywxa.}) A plain figure 
of a thousand angles ava sides. 

CHIL-I-A-HE/DRON, n. [Gr. ytAca and édpa.} A figure of 
a thousand equal sides. 

CHLLN-AREH, a. (Gr. yatta and apyos.) The military com- 
mander or chief of a thousand nen. 

CHIL/T-AREH-Y¥, a. A body consisting of a thousand 
men. 

EHITEAT-AST, n. One of the sect of Millenarians. 

ECHIL-F-PAE/TIVE. Sec CHorurractiveg. 

E€HNHIL-L-ODL-TER, See Kivoxtiter. 

€ENTL-LOM'E-TER. Sce Kttometser. 

CHILL, n. (Sax. cele, cyle, cul.] 1. A shivering with 
cold ; rigors, as in an ague ; the cold fit that precedes a 
fever; sensation of cold in an animal body , chilliness, 
2. A moderate degree of cold; chilliness in any body ; 
that which gives the sensation of cold, 

CHILL, a. 1. Cool; moderately cold; tending to cause 
shivering. 2. Shivering with cold. 3. Cool; distant ; 
formal; dull; not wann, animated, or affectionate. 4. 
Depressed ; dispirited 3 dejected , discouraged. 

CHILL, v. ¢t. 1. To canse a shivering, or «élrinking of the 
skin; to check circulation wmotion. 2. To make cold, 
or cool ; as, the evening air 4ilx the earth. 3. To blast 
with cold; to check the circu ‘ation in plants, and stop 
their growth. 4. To check mo ‘on, life, or action ; to de- 
press ; to deject ; to discourage. 

eee. 40.6 To shiver. 

‘HILLED, pp. Made cool; made to shiver ; dejected. 
CHILI, a. A Mexican plant, (:ninea pepper. 
CHILL'I-NESS, n. 1. A sensation Gf abiveriies rigors. 

2. A moderate degree of eohiness. 

CHILVING, ppr. Cooling; causing to shiver. 


—— 
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CHILL’N ESS, 2. Coolness ; coldness ; a shivering. 
CHILLY, a. Cool ; moderately cold. 
tCHILL'Y, adv. Coldly. Shericood. 
CHIL‘O-GRAM. See Kinogram. 
CHIMB. See CHimer. 

CHIME, x. [Chaucer, chimbe; Dan. kimer.] 1. The con 
sonant or harmonic sounds of several correspondent tn- 
struments, 2. Correspondence of sound. 3. Vhe musi- 
cal sounds of bells struck with hammers. 4. Correspend- 
ence of proportion or relation. 5. A kind of periodical 
music, or tune of a clock, produced by an apparatus’ an- 
nexed tom. 6. A set of bells which chime, or ring in 


harmony. 
(HIME, v.& 1. To sound in consonance or harmony ; t 
accord. 2. To correspond in relation or proportion. J 


To agree ; to fall in with. 
5. ‘To jingle ; to clatter, 
CHIME, v.t. J. To nove, strike, or cause to suund is hag. 
mony. 2. To stnike or cause to sound, as a set of bells 
CHIME, a. [D. kom: G. kimme.) The edge or brim of a 
cask or tub, formed by the ends of the staves. 

CHIM ER, 2 One who chimes. 

CHI-ME'KA, 2. (L. chtmera.] 1. In fabulous history, a 
monster with three beads, that of a lion, of a goat, and of 
a dragon, vomiting Hames.—2. In modern wage, a vain 
or idle fancy. ° 

CHI-MERKE’, n. [It. ciamare.] A robe. priate f 

CHI-MERI-CAL, a. Merely imaginary ; fanciful; fantas 
tie ; wildly or vainly conccived ; that has or can have no 
existence except in thought. 

CHI-MERUI-CAL-LY, adv Wildly; vainly; fancifully ,; 
fantastically. 

t CHIM’‘ER-IZE, o. ¢. To entertain wild fancies. 

€CHIM'IT-ECAL, ?a@. 1. Pertaining to chemistry. 2. Result. 

€CHEM'T-EAL, ing from the operation of the principles 
of bodies by decomposition, combination, &e. 3. Accurd- 
ing to the principles of chemistry. 

CHI ME-CAL-LY a According to chemical! principtes , 


4. To agree, w suit with. 


CHEM LEAL-LY, | by chemical process or operation. 

CHIM IN-AGE, a. [Fr. chemin.) In lav, a toll for passage 
through a forest. 

CHIMING, ppr. Causing to chime ; sounding in accodr- 
ance, 

€CHIMUST, (a. A person versed in chemistry ; a professor 

CHEMIST, of chemistry. 

CHIMIST-RY, a. (br. chimie; Sp.chimta. The orthogra- 

CHEMISTRY, phy of this word has undergone changes 
through ignorance of its urigin, ft is the Arabic Araud, the 
occultart orscience, from kama, to conceal, ‘The common 
orthography is from yew, to melt or tuse ; the old orthogra- 
phy was from yvw, the same word, differently wntten.) A 
science, the object of which is to discover the nature and 
properties of all bodies by analysis and synthesis. Afac- 

ucr. See CHEMISTRY. 

CHIMNEY, n.; plu. Cuimngvse. [Fr. cheminée.] 1. tn 
architecture, a body erected in a building, containing a 
funnel! or funnels, to convey sinoke through the roof, trom 
the fire-place. 2. A fire place ; the Jower part of the body 
of brick or stone, which confines and conveys smoke. 

CHIM NEY-€0R'(NER, mn. lb. The corner of a fire-place, or 
the epace between the fire and the sides of the fire- place. 
o In a more enlarged sense, the fire-side, or a place near 
the fire. 

CHIM'NEY-HQQK, x. A hook for holding pots and kettles 
over a fire. 

CHIM/NEV-MON/EY, na. Hearth-money, a duty paid for 
each chimney ina house. 

CHIM'NLEY-PIECE, x. An ornamental piece of woed or 
stone set round a fire-place. 

CHIMNEY-SWEEPER, 2. One whose occupation is to 
aweep and scrape chimneys, to clean them of the soot 
that adheres to their sides. 

CHIMINEY-TOP, xn. The summit of a chimney 

CHIM-PAN'ZEEB, xn. An animal of the ape kind. 

CHIN, n. [Sax. conne.] The lower extremity of the faee 
below the mouth ; the point of the under jaw, 

*CHIENA, 1. A species of earthen ware made in China, 
and so called trom the country , called also china ware 
and percelain, See PoRCELAIN,. 

*CHINA-OR ANGE, n. The sweet orange, said to have 
heen originally brought from China, 

“CHUN A-ROOT, a. The root of a species of smilaz. 

CHINCH, #. A genus of insects. 

CHIN -E€0UGH, n. (DP. Ain t-hvest.] A contagious disease 
often epidemic among children. 

CHINE, a. ar echine.) 1. The back-bone, or spine of an 
animal. 9% A piece of the back-bone of an animal, with 
the adjoining parts, cut for cooking. 3. The chine of & 
cask, or the ridge formed by the ends of the staves. Stat 
of Penn, 

CHINE, v. t. To cut through the hack-bone, or into chine- 
veces, 

CHINED a Pertaining to the back. Beaumont 


CHI-NESt., a. Pertaining to China, 
a er 
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CHI-N&SE|, x. sing. and plu. A native of China ; also, the 

age of China. 

CHIN'GLE, n. Gravel free from dirt. See Sina is. 

CHINK, n. (Sax. cing or cinu.} A small aperture length- 
wise; acieil, rent, or fissure ; a gap or crack. 

CHINK, v.t. ‘To crack ; to upen. Barret. 

CHINK, tv. ¢. To open or part, and form a fissure. 

CHINK, ». ¢. ‘lo cause to sound by shaking coms or sinall 
pieces of metal. 

€HINK, v. i. To make a small, sharp sound, as b / the col- 
lision of little pieces of money, or other sonorvus budies. 

CHINK/A-PIN, x. The dwarf chestnut, fagus pumila. 

CHINK’Y, a. Full of chinks, or fissures; gaping ; opening 
in narrow clefts. Dryden. 

CHINNED, a. tfaving a lung chin. Kersey. 

CHINSE, v. t. In naval affairs, to thrust oakum into the 
seams or chinks of a ship with a chisel or point of a 
knife. 

CHIN'S, 2. [D. chits ; Hindoo, cheent ; Pers. chinz.} Cot- 
ton cloth, printed with more than two colors. 

CHIOP-PINE!, (chop-peen') ». [Sp. chapin.] A high shoe, 
formerly worn by ladies. Shak. 

CHIP, CHEAP, CHIPPING, in the names of places, im- 
AT a market; from Sax. ceapan, cypan, to buy or sell. 

Cc iP, un. 1. A piece of wood, or other substance, separated 
from a body by a cutting ingyument, particularly by an 
axe. 2. A fragment or piece broken off ; a small piece. 

CHIP, v. t. To cut into smal! pieces, or chips ; to diminish by 
cutting away 28 Jittle at a tame, or in smal) pieces ; to hew. 

CHIP, v. 4. To break or fly off in small pieces, as in potter’s 


ware. 

CHIP-AXE, n. An axe for chipping. 

CH'UPPED, pp. Cut in chips, or small pieces ; hewed. 

CHIPPING, ppr. Cutting off in small pieces. 

CHIP'PING, a. 1. Acchip; a piece cut off or separated by 
a cutting or engraving instrument; a fragment. 2. The 
flying or breaking off, in small pieces, of the edges of pot- 
ter’s ware and porcelain. 

EHI-KRAG'/RA, n. The gvuat in the hands only. 

€HI-RAG/RI-CAL, a. [from chiragra.}] Having the gout in 
the hand, or subject to that disease. 

CHIRK, a. [D. circken.] Lively ; cheerful ; in good spirits ; 
in a comfortable state. 

CHIRK, v. i. Tochirp. Chaucer. 

{ontR a v. t. (Sax. cyrman.] To sing as a bird. 

ECHI'RO-GRAPH, n. (Gr. yep and ypagw.) 1. Anciently 
a deed, which, requiring a counterpart, was engrossed 
twice on the same piece of parchment, with a space be- 
tween, in which was written chirugraph through which 
the parchment was cut, and one part givei. to each party. 
It answered to what is now called acharter-party. 2. A 
fine, so called from the manner of engrossing, which is 
still retained in the chirographer’s office in England. 

€H1-ROG/RA-PHER, 2. He that exercises or professes the 
art or business of writing.—In Faglaad, an officer in the 
commun eet who engrosses fines. 

€HI-RO GRAPHIC ; : 

€HI-RO-GRAPH'LEAL, a. Pertaining to chirography. 

€h1i-ROG RA-PHIST, 2. One who tells fortunes by exam- 
ining the hand. Arbuthnot. 

€H1-ROG/RA-PHY, n. The art of writing, or a writing 
with one’s own hand. 

€HI-RO-LOG'I-CAL, a. Pertaining to chirology. 

€HI-ROLO-GIST, n. (Gr. yerp and Aoyos.} One who com- 
municates thoughts by sigus made with the hands and 


fingers. 

EHLROLO.GY, n. The art or practice of communicating 
thoughts by signs inade by the liands and finger ; a sub- 
stitute for language or discourse, used by the deaf and 


dumb. 

* €HIR'O-MAN-CER, nz. One who attempts to foretell fu- 
ture events, or to tell the fortunes and dispositions of per- 
sons, by inspecting the hands. 

* €CHIR'‘O-MAN-CY, x. (Gr. yeep and pavrea.] Divination 
by the hand. ‘ ; 

e®EHIR-O-MAN’‘TIE, a. Pertaining tochiromancy, or divina- 
tion by the hand. 

CHIRP, v. i. [Ger. zirpen.] To make the noise of certain 
small birds, or of certain insects. 

CHIRP, v.t To make cheerful. Pope. 

CHIRP, n. A particular voice of certain birds or insects. 

CHIRPER, n. One that chirps, or is cheerful, 

CHiRP'ING, ppr. Making the noise of certain small birds. 

CHIRPING, nx. The noise of certuin small birds and in- 
sects. 

CHIRRE, v. i. (Sax. ceorusn.] To coo, as a pigeon. 

1 CHI-RUR'/GEON, a. (Gr. Xeipoupyos:] A surgeon ; one 
whuse profession is to heal diseases by manua] opera- 
tions, instruments, or external applications. 

€HI-RUR‘GE-RY, an. (Gr. he ba That part of the 
medica: art which consists in healing diseases and wounds 
by instruments and external applications; now written 


our gery. 
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ECHLRUBIGIE 4 1. Pertaining to surgery. 2. Hav- 

CHTRURIGLEA L, ing qualities useful in external applt- 
cations for healing diseases or injuries. i 
ten suryneal, 

CHISEL, x. ee cizeau.| An instrument of iron or steel, 


It is now wnit- 


used either for A ada wood or stone. 
CHI“‘EL, v.¢. To cut, pare, guuge, or engrave with ea 
chisel. 


CH1isELED, pp. Cut or engraved with a chisel. 
CHIS'EL-ING, ppr. Cutting with a chisel. 


CHIS'LEU, n. (Heb. 1909.] The ninth month of the Jew- 
ish year, answering to a part of November and a part of 
December, in the modern division of the year. 

CHIT, a. [Sax. cith.] 1. A shoot or sprout ; the first shovt- 
ing ot germination of a seed or plani. 2. A child or babe, 
in famuliar language. 3. A freckle, that is, a push. 

CHIT, v. ¢. To sprout ; to shoot, as a seed or plant. 

CHIT-CHAT, n. [See CHat, Cuatren.} Prattle ; familiar 
or trifling talk. 

tCHIT'TER, vo i. (Dutch, cttteren.] To shiver. 

CHIT’TER-LING, n. The frill to the breast of a abirt. 

CHIT'TER-LINGS, az. pl. (G. kuttel.] The guts or bowels ; 
sausages. Bailey. 

CHIT'TY, a. 1. Childish ; like a babe. 2. Full of chits or 


warts. 

* CHIV/AL-ROUS, a. Pertaining to chivalry, or knight- 
errantry ; warlike ; bold ; gallant. 

*CHIWAL-RY, n. [Fr. checalerie.} 1. Knighthood; a 
Inilitary dignity, founded on the service of soldiers on 
horseback, called knights; a service formerly deemed 
more honorable than service in infantry. 2. The quali- 
fications of a knight, as valor and dexterity in arms. 2% 
The system of knighthood ; the privilegee, characteristics 
or manners of Knights ; the practice of Knight-errantry, or 
the heroic defence of life and honor. 4. An adventure or 
exploit, as of a knight. 5. The body or order of knight. 
—b. In English law, atenure of lands by knight’s ser- 
vice. 

CHIVE, 2. [Fr. cive ; L. cepa.) A species of small onion. 

CHIVES, 7. plu. In botany, slender threads or filaments 
in the blossoms of plants. 


CHLORATE, a. A compound of chloric acid with a salifi- 
able base. 

€HLO'RI€, a. Pertaining to chiorine, or obtained from it. 

€HLCRIDE, n. A compound of chlorine with a combus 

CHLORID tible body. 

€HLO-RIDIE, a. Pertaining to a chloride. Ure. 

CHLORINE, | 2. (Gr. yAwpos.) Chloric gas, or oxymuri- 

E€HLO'RIN atic gus. pose) sa 

€HLO-RI-GDI€, a. Consisting of chlorine and iodine, or 
obtained from them. Dary. 

eu LOIS, n. (Gr. xAwpos.] The greenfinch, a smal 

ird. 

CHLORITE, 2. [Gr. yAwpos.] A mineral. 

€HLO/RO-ECAR-BON'NE, (a. Terms applied to a com 

€HLO'RO-€A K'BO-NOUS, | pound of chlorine and cw 
bonic oxyd. 

€CHLYO-ROIPAL, x. A mineral, of two varieties. 

€HLO'RO-PHANE, n. (Gr. xAwpos and ga:vw.] A variety 
of fluor spar, from Siberia. 

€HLO'RO-PHEITE, a. (Gr. xAwpos and ¢atos.] A rare min- 
eral, found in small nodules. 

€CHLORO-PHYL, n. (Gr. xAwpos and pvddov.] The green 
matter of the leaves of vegetables. 

€CHLO-RCSIS, 2. [Gr. yAwpos.] The green sickness ; a dis- 
ease of females, 

CHLO-ROT'IE, a. 1, Pertaining to chlorosis. 2. Afieeted 
by chlorosis. 

€HLO'ROUS, a. Pertaining to chlorine. 

CHOAK,. See CuHoxe. 

CHOEK, n. In marine language, a kind of wedge for con- 
fining a cask or other body. ° 

CHOCK, n. Anencounter. See SHocg. 

CHOCIO-LATE, n. [Fr. chocolat ; Sp., Port. chocolate.) 1. 
A paste or cake composed of the kernel of cacao, with 
other ingredients, usually a little sugar, cinnamon or vs- 
nijla. 2. The liquor made by dissolving chocolate in boil- 
ing water. 

CHOt'O-LATE. HOUSE, n. A house where company may 
be served with chocolate. 

CHOCWLLATE-NIUT. See Cacao. 

CHODE. The old preterit of chide, which see. 

CHOICE, n. (Fr. choir.) 1. The act of choosing ; the val 
untary act of selecting or separating from two or more 
things that which is preferred; election. 2, The power 
of choosing ; option. 3. Care in selecting ; fudgment or 
skill in distinguishing what is to be preferred, and in gtv- 
ing a preference. 4. The thing chosen; that which ts 
approved and selected in preference to others ; selection. 
5. The best part of any tning , that which is preferable ; 
and properly, the abject of choice. 6. The act of electing 
to office by vote ; election.-- To make choice of, to choose ; 
to select ; to separate and take in prefere nce. 
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CHOICE, «. 1. Worthy of being preferred ; select ; pre- 
cious; very valuable. 2. Holding dear; preserving or 
using with care, as valuable ; frugal. 3. Selecting with 
care, and due altention tu preference. 

CHOICE/-DRAWN, a. Selected with particular care. Shak. 

CHOICE LESS, a. Not huving the power of choosing ; not 


free. 

CHYUICE'LY, (choisly) adv. 1. With care in choosing ; 
with nice regard to preference ; with exact choice. 2. 
Valuably , excellently ; preferably ; curiously, J. With 

reat care; carefully. 

CHUICE’NESS, (cbois ness) ». Valuableness ; particular 
value or worth. 

* CHOIR, (kwire) wn. [L. chorus.) 1 A collection of singers, 
especially in divine service, in achurch. 2. Any collec- 
tion of singers, 3. That part of a church appropriated tor 
the singers, separated fruin the chancel and the nave.—1. 
In uuancries, a large hall adjoining to the body of the 
church, separated by a grate, where the nuns sing the of- 
fi 


ce. 

€HOIR-SER'VICE, n. The service of singing performed by 
a choir. 

CHOKE, v. t. [Sax. aceocan.] 1. To stop the passage of the 
breath, by filling the windpipe, or compressing the neck ,; 
to suflucate ; to strangle. 2. To stup by tilling ; to ob- 
struct; to bluck up. 3. To hinder by obstruction or im- 
pediments ; to hinder or check growth, expansion, or 
progress. 4. To smuther or sulfocate, as fire. 5. To sup- 
press or stifle. Shak. 6. To ollend ; to cause to take an 
exception. 

CHOKE, v. & 1. To have the windpipe stopped. 2. To 
be offended ; to take exceptions. 

CHOKE, 2. The filamentous or capillary part of the arti- 
choke. 

CHOK£F!-CHERB.-RY, n. The popular name of a species of 
wild cherry, remarkable for its astringent qualities. 

CHOKED, pp. Sutfocated ; sraneied ; obstructed by filling ; 
stifled ; suppressed ; smothered. 

CHOKE!-FULL, a. Full as possible ; quite full. 

CHOKE!-PEAR, n. 1. A kind of pear that has a rough, as- 
tringent taste, and is swallowed with ditticulty. 2. An 
aspersion or sarcasin by which a person is put wo silence ; 
[4 low term.) 

CHOK’'ER, rn. One that chokes another; one that puts an- 
other to silence , that which cannot be answered. 

CHOKE/-WEED, a. A plant so called. 

CHOK'Y, a. That tends to sufivcate, or has power to suffo- 
cate. 

CHOL/A-GOGUE, (kolla-gog) n. (Gr. yodryayos.) A medi- 
cine that has the specific quality of evacuating the bile. 
ECHOL'ER, n. (L. cholera.} t. The bile. 2. Auger; wrath; 
irritation of the passions.—Cholera oerbus, a suddeo 

evacuation of bile, both upwards and downwards. 

CHOVER-IE, a. 1. Abounding with choler. 2. Easily frri- 
tated ; Irascible ; inclined to anger. 3. Angry ; indicat- 
ing anger ; excited by anger. 

ECHOVER-IE-NESS, x. [rascibility ; anger; peevishness, 

€HU-LESTER-IE, a. Pertaining to chulesterine, or obtain- 
ed from it. 

€HO-LESYTERTNE, ( a. [Gr. 

CHO-LES'TER-IN, 
human biliary calcull. 

CHOL-1-AM'BIE€, wn. [L. choliamti.] A verse in poetry hav- 
ing an iambic foot in the fifth place, and a spondee in the 
eixth or last. 

ECHON'DRO-DITE, 2 A mineral, called also ¢rucite. 

CHOOSE, v. t.; pret. chose ; pp. chosen, chose. [Bax.ceoran; 
D, kiecen.) 1. To pick out; to select; to take by way 
of preference from two or more things offered ; to make 
choice of. 2. Tu take in preference. 3. To prefer , to 
choose for imitation ; to follow. 4. To elect for eternal 
happiness ; to predestinate to life. 5. To elect or desig- 
nate to office or ae ae cael by votes or sulfrages. 

CHOOSE, v. t. 1. To prefer; as, T choose to go. 2. To 
have the power of choice. 

CHOOSER, n. He that chooses; he that has the power or 
right of choosing ; an elector. 

CHUOSING, ppr. Selecting ; taking in preference ; elect- 
ing. 

CHOOSING, zn. Choice ; election. 

CHOP, v. t. (G. and }). kappen.} 1. ‘Vo cut off or separate, 
by striking with a sharp instrument, either by a single 
blow or by repeated blows. 2. ‘I'o cut into small pieces ; 
to mince. 3. To grind and mince with the tecth ; to de- 
vour eagerly ; with up. 4. Tu break or open into chinks 
or fissures ; to crack; tochap. See Crap. 

*CHOP, v. i. 1. To catch or attempt to seize with the 
mouth. 2. To light or fall on suddenly.— 7 chop in, to 
become modish.— To chup out, to give vent to. 

CHOP, o. t. [Sax. ceaqian, cypan.] 1. To buy, or rather to 
barter, trick, exchange. 2. To exchange ; to put one 
thing tn the place of another. 3. To bandy ; to alter- 
eate; to return one word or thing for another. 
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CHOP, v. i. To turn, vary, change or shift suddenly 

CHUP, n. 1. A piece chopped off; a sinall piece of meat, 
2. A crack or cleft 3%. ‘Vhe chap, the jw: pla. the 
jaws; the mouth ; the sides of a river’s mouth or chai 
tiel. See Char. 

are n. An exchange or an exchanger of ben 
efices. 

CHOP!-FAL-LEN, a. Dejected ; dispirited. 

srr a n. A house where provision ready dressed 
1s 80 

* CHOPIN, n. [Fr. chopine.) A liquid measure in France 
In Scotland, @ quart of wine measure. 

CHOPPED, pp. Cut; minced. 

CHOPPER, n. A butcher’s cleaver. 

CHOPPING, ppr. Cutting , maiucing ; buying ; bartering. 

CHOP!PING, a. Stout; lusty ; plump. 

CHOPPING, a. [Sp. chapnn. | !. A high-heeled shoe, worn 
by ladies in Italy. [See Cutopring.] 2. A cutting; 8 
mincing ; from chop. 

CHOP'PING-BLO€K, a. A block on which any thing is laid 
to be chopped. 

CHOPIPING-KNIFE, a. A knife for mincing meat. 

CHOI PY, a. Full of clefts or cracks. 

CHOPS. See CHop. 

t €CHU-RA GUS, wz. [L.] The superintendent of the ancient 
chorus. 

€HO RAL, a. [from chorus. 1. Belonging to or composing 
a choir or concert. 2. Singing ina choir. 

€HORAL-LY, ado. In the inanner of a chorus. 

CHORD, x. iS churda.] 1. ‘The string of a inusical instru- 
ment.—2. In music, the union of two or more sounds ut- 
tered at the same time, forming an entire harmony.— 3. 
In geometry, aright line drawn or supposed to extend 
from one end of an arch of a circle to the other. 

CHORD, c. t. To string. Dryden. : 

ENOR-DEE!, vn. In med, se and surgery, an inflammatory 
or spasmodic contraction of the franum, 

CUORE, (tshdre) wn. (Eng. char.) In America, this word 
denotes small work of a dowestic kind, as distinguished 
fron) the prurcipal work of the day. See CHar. 

E€HOR-E-PIS €O-PAL, a. (Gr. Xwpos and excoxoros.] Per- 
taining to the power of a suffragan, or local bishop. 

t CHOR-E-PIS'€O-PUS, a. A sutfragan, or local bishop. 

CHO-RE'US, n. [Gr. yooeos.}] In ancient poetry, a fout of 
two syllables, the first Jong, and the second short; the 
trochee. 

€HOR'I-A MB, or CHOR-I-AM‘BUS, n. [Gr. yoperos and 
tapBos | In ancient poctry, a foot consisting of four sy lla- 
bles, of which the first and lust are long, and the othere 
short. 

€HOR-I-AM BI€, 2. A choriamb. 

€HOR-L-AMBI€, a. Pertaining to a choriamb. Mason. 

ECHORI-ON, a. [Gr. yopcov, or ywptov.] In anatomy, the 
exterior membrane which Invests the fetus in udcro. 

CHORIST, a. (Fr. chortste.] A singing man in a choir. 

*CHOR ISTER, a. 1. Literally, a singer, one of a choir; 
a singer in aconcert. 2. One who leads a choir in church 
music. ‘Thes us the sense inthe Cinited Sates, 

E€HVU-ROG RA-PHER, a. A person who describes a particu- 
Jar region or country ; or one Who forms a map of partic- 
ular countries. 

EHOR-O-GRAPH'LEAL, a. Pertaining to chorography ; 
descriptive of particular regions or countries ; laying duwn 
or marking the bounds of particular countries. 

CHOR -O-GRAPIPL-CAL-LY, adr. Ina chorographical man- 
ner; ina manner descriptive of particular regions, 

ECHO-ROGIRA-PHY, 2. (Gir. ywous.} ‘The art or practice of 
making a map ofa particular region, country, or province ; 
or of inarking its limits, bounds or position, 

€CHO'ROLD, n. [Gre yopcov and ecdos.} In anatomy, a term 
applied to several parts of the body that resemble the che- 
rion, 

CHO'RUS, an. [L. chorus.] 1. A number of singers ; acom- 
pany of persons singing in concert. 2. The pemons who 
are supposed to behold what passes in the acts of a trage- 
dy, and sing their sentiments between the acts. 3. The 
song between the acts ofa tragedy. 4. Verses of a song 
in which the company join the singer; or the union of a 
company with a singer, in repeating certain couplets or 
Verses, At certain pericds in asong. 5. A musical com- 
position of two or more parts. 6. Among the Greeks, a 
chorus consisted ofa number of singers and dancers. 

CHOSE, n. ae chose; Sp. cosa.) In law, property in ac- 
tion ; a right to possession. 

CHOSE, pret. and pp. of choose. 


CHOSEN, (ché'zn) pp. 1. Selected from a number ; picked 
out; taken in preference ; elected , predestinated , des 
ignated to office. 2. a. Relwet ; distinguished by prefer 
ence ; eminent. 

CHOUGH, (chuff) ». [Fr. choucas.] The Cornish chough ie 
a fowl of the genus corme 

CHOULE See Jow. 
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CHR 
CHOUBE, v.t. To cheat, trick, defraud. [/t is vulgar.) 
i 


CHOOSE, rz. One who is easily cheated ; a tool ; a simple- 
ton. Atrick ; sham ; im ion. 

CHOUSED, pp. Cheated ; defrauded ; imposed on. 

CHOUS ING, ppr. Cheating ; iniposing on. 

CHOW DER; a. In New England, a dish of tish boiled with 
biscuit, &c. 

CHOW DER, v. & To make a chowder. 

CHOWTER, v.é. To grumble like a frog or a froward 
child. PAsllspe 

CHRISM, x. (Gr. ypcoua.] Unguent; unction ; consecrat- 
ed oil used in sacred ceremonies. 

€HRIX MAL, a. Pertaining to chrism. Brenint. 

€]HRIS-MA‘TION, 2. The act of applying the chrism, or 
consecrated oil. 

€URIS'MA-TO-RY, n. A vessel to hold the oil for chrism. 

CHRIS'OM, w. [See Carism.] Acchild that dies within a 
month after ‘ite birth; so called from the chrisom-cluth. 
Also, the cloth itself. 

CHRIST, 2. [Gr. yotoros.] Tue Anotntrp ; an appella- 
tion given to the Savior of the world, and synonymous 
with the Hebrew Mrssian. 

CHRIST-CRUSS-ROW, (Kris-kroe-ro) x. An old term for 
the alphabet, probably from the cross usually set before 
it. Whitlock. : 

€HRIS'TEN, (kris‘sn) c.¢. (Sax. Cristrian.] 1. To baptize, 
or rather to baptize and name ; to initiate into the visible 
church of Christ by the application of water. 2. To 
name ; to denominate. 

OHRISTEN-DOM, (kris'en-dum) «. (Sax. Oristendum.] 1. 
The territories, countries or regions inhabited by Chris- 
tians, or those who profess to believe in the Christian re- 
ligion. 2. I'he whole body of Christians, 3. Christian- 
ah ; the Christian religion ; Lape? 

€HRIS TENED, (kris‘snd) pp. Baptized and named ; ini- 
tiated into Christianity. 

CHRIS TEN-ING, ppr. Baptizing and naming. 

€MRINTEN-ING, 2. The sct or ceremony of baptizing and 
naming ; initiation into the Christian religion. 

CHRIST'LAN, (krist/yan) x. (Gr. yotortaros ; L. Christia- 
nus.} 1. A believer in the religion of Christ. 2. A pro- 
fessor of his belief in the religion of Christ. 3. A real 
disciple of Christ ; a believer in Christ who is character- 
ized by real piety.—1. In a general sense, the word Chris- 
tians includes all who are born in a Christian country, or 
of Christian parents. 

CHRISTIAN, a. Pertaining to Christ, taught by him, or 
received from him. 2. Protessing the religion of Christ. 
3. Belonging to the religion of Christ; relating to Christ, 
or to his doctrines, precepts and example. 4. Pertaining 
to the church ; ecclesiastical. 

t€HRIST'LAN, vo. t. To baptize. Pulke. 

€HRIST'ITAN-FEM, vn. (Gr. Xororiavicpos. 
tian religion. 2. The nations professing 

EHRISTAN-ITE, 2. Vesuvian mineral. 

CHRIST-IANE-TY, wx. The religion of Christians ; or the 
system of doctrines and precepts taught by Christ, and re- 
corded by the evangelists and apostles, 

CHRIST-[AN-I-ZA‘VION, an. The act of Christianizing a 
twoord sometimes used in America. 

E€HRISTTAN-IZE, v. t. To make Christian ; to convert to 
Christianity. 

EHRIST'ITAN-LIKF, a. Becoming a Christian. J 

E€HRISTHAN-LY, ade. Ina Christian manner ; in a man- 
ner becoming the principles of the Christian religion, or 
the profession of that religion. 

CHRISTHAN-NAME, x. ‘The name given in baptism, as 
distinct from the gentilitious or surname. 

ECHRIST!TAN-NESS, n. ‘The profession of Christianity. 
Hammond, 

+ CHRIST TAN-OG'RA-PHY, n. A description of Christian 
nations. 

€HRIST/MAS, x. [Christ and macs; Sax. mesaa; D. kers- 
mis.) 1. The festival of the Christian church, observed 
annually on the 25th day of December, in memory of the 
birth of Christ. 2. Christmas-dny. 

CHRIST'M AS-BOX, a 1. A box in which little presents are 
deposited at Christmas. 2. A present made at Christmas. 

€HRIST MAS-DAY, «. The 25th day of December. 

CHRIST !MAS-FLOW-ER, 2. UHellebore. 

CHRIST MAS-ROSE, vn. A plant of the genus helleborus. 

CHRIST?S-THORN, an. The rkhamanus pulturus. 

CHRO-ASTA-CES, n. (Gr. ypoa.] In natural history, a 
Rous of pellucid gems. 

CHROMATE, nx. A salt or compound formed by the chro- 
mic acid with a base. 

CHRO-MATIE, a. (Gr. Aeenarines: | 1. Relating to col- 
or. 2. Noting a particular apecies of music, which pro- 
ceeda by several semitones in succession. 

CHROMATIC, 2. A kind of music that proceeds by sev- 
eral consecutive semitones. 

€HRO-MAT'I-CAL-LY, adr. Iu the chromatic manner 


1. The Chris- 
istianity. 
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E€HRO-MATIES, a. The science of colors. 

CHROME, ». (Gr. ypwya.] A metal consisting of a porous 
mass of agglutinated grains. 

CHROMIC, a. Pertaining to chrome.—Chromee yellew, the 
fartiticial chromate of lead, a beautiful pigment. ; 

EHRONITE, a. (Fr. chrunigue.] Continuing 8 long 

CHRON L-CAL, | tine, as a disease. A ckrunic disease 
is one which is inveterate or of long continuance, in di» 
tinction from an acute disease, which speedily 


nates. 

CHRON 'I-ELE, 2. 1. A historical account of facts or events 
disposed in the order of time.—2. In a more general sense, 
a history. 3. That which contains history.—4. Chroni- 
cles, plu. Two books of the Old Testament. 

CHRON'I-ELE, v. t. To record in history, or chroniele ; to 
record ; to register. 

CHRON T-CLER, 2. A writer of a chronicle ; a recorder 
of events in the order of time ; 8 historian. 

ECHRONTQUE, (kron'ik) 2. A chronicle. Addison 

CHRON O-GRAM, n. (Gr. vos and a.) An ia 
scription in which a aad ore tara Stag Wy 
numeral] letters; as in the motto of a medal struck by 
Gustavus Adotphus, in 1632, 

ChristVs DVX ; ergo trIVMphVs. 
€CHRON-O-GRAM- MATIC a. Belonging to a chron- 
CHRON-O-GRAM.MATLCAL, | ogram, or containing 

one. 

€HRON-O-GRAM'MA-TI8T, n». A writer of chronograms 

€HRO-NOGRA-PHER, a. |Gr. ypovos and ypape. | One 
who writes concerning time or the events of Gime; a 
chronologer. 

€HRO-NOG'RA-PHY, n. The description of time past 
{J.ttle used.] 

€HRO-NOL.O-GER, or CHRO-NOL/O-GIST, x. 1. A per- 
sun who attempts to discover the (ue dates of past events 
and transactions, aud to arrange then under their proper 
years. 2. One who studies chronology, or is versed in 
the science. 

E€HRON-O-LOGIE, ) a. Relating to chronology ; coa- 

EHRON-O-LOGHI-EAL, $ taining an account of eveuste in 
the order of time ; according to the order of time. 

€HROUN-O-LOGI-CAL-LY, adr. In a chronological man- 
ner; ina manner according with the order of time, the 
series of events, or rules of chronology. 

€HRO-NOL/O-GY, xn. (Gr. ypovodoyia.) The science of 
time ; the method of measuring, or computing time by 
recular divisions or periods, according to the revelututs 
of the sun or moon, of ascertaining the true periods or 
years when past events or transactions took place, and 
arranging them in their proper order according to their 
dates. 4. Holmes. 

€HRO-NOME-TER, n. (Gr. ypovos and prem Any in- 
strument that measures time, or that divides time in 
eyual portions, or that is used for that purpose, as a clock, 
watch or dial ; particularly an instrument that measures 
ne with great exactness. Chronoscupe is now rarely 
used. 

€HRYS'A-LID. See Curnysacss. 

€HRYB'A-LIS, 2. [L. chrysalis ; Gr. xevedris.] The par- 
ticular form which butterflies, moths, and some other in- 
sects assume, before they arrive at their winged or perfect 
state. 

€HRYS'O-BER-YL, n. [Gr.xpvcos and BnpvA\eoy.) A sili. 
ceous gem, of a dilute yellowish-green color. 

€HRYSO-€OL-LA, n. (Gr. xpvoocoAAa.] Carbonate of 
copper, of two subspecies. 

€HRYSO-LITE, x. (Gr. xpvoos and cos.) A mineral. 

CHRYSO-PRASE, 2. [Gr. yovoorpacos.] A mineral, a sud 
especies of quartz. 

CHUB, n. A river fish, called also cheven, of the genus cy 

TenUs, 

CHIEBY, a. Like a chub ; short and thick. 

CHUB FACED, a. Having a plump, round face. 

CHUEK, vc. i. To make the noise of a hen or partridge 
when she calls her chickens. 

CHUEK, v.t. To call, as a nen her chickens. 

CHUEK, c.t. To jeer; to laugh. See Coucx eg. 

CHUEK, c.t. [Fr. chogucr.} 1. To strike, or give a gentle 
blow. 2. To throw, with quick notion, a short distance « 
to pitch; [vulgar.] 

CHUE€K, «. 1. The voice or callof ahern. 2. A sudden 
small noise. 3. A word of endearment, corrupted from 
chick, chicken. 

CHUEK:~FAR-FHING, x. A play in which ea farthing fs 
pitched into a hole. 

CHUE KLE, tv. t. 1. To call,as a hen her chickens. 2 
To fondle ; to cocker. 

CHUCKLE, v. i (Ch. ‘1M, chuk.] To laugh heartily, o 
convulsively ; to shake with laughter, or to burst into fits 
of taugliter. 

CHUOKLE-HEAD, nz. A vulgar word in America, denct- 
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ing & person with & head, a dunce. Bailey says, a sullenness ; austerity ; indisposition to kindness or cour 
rattling, noisy, empty fellow. tes 


CHUD, v.¢. To champ; Ww bite. Stafford. 
CHUIET, a. Forced meat.’ Bucon. 
CHUFF, xs. A clown; a coarse, heavy, dull or surly fel- 


low. 
CHUFF 1-LY, adv. la a rough, surly manner; clown- 


ishly. 

CHU PFI-NESS, n. Surliness. 

CHUFF'Y, a. Blunt; clownish ; surly ; angry ; stomach- 
ful. in New England, this word expresses that displeas- 
ure which causes a swe'!ling or surly look and grumbling, 
rather than heat aad viclent expressions of anger. 

CHUK, n. A word used in calling swine. 

CHU M, n. [Arm. chumm.] A chamber-fellow ; one who 
ae or resides in the same room ; a word used in cul- 

eges. 

CHUM, v.i. [from the noun.) To occupy a chamber with 
another 5 used in American colleges. 

CHUMP, n. A short, thick, heavy piece of wood, less than 
a block. Jodnson. 

CHUNK, n1. A short, thick block, or bit of wood ; a collo- 
uial ord tn America. 

CHURCH, xn. [Sax. circe, circ, or cyric ; Scots, kirk.) 1. 
A house consec to the worship of God, among Chris- 
tians ; the Lord’s house. 2. ‘The collective body of Chris- 
tians, or of thoee who profess to believe in Christ. In 
this sense, the church is sometimes called the catholic or 
universal church. 3. A particular number of Christians, 
united under one form of ecclesiastical government, in 
one creed, and using the same ritual and ceremonies. 4. 
The followers of Christ in a particular city or province. 
5. The disciples of Christ assembled for worship in a par- 
ticular place, as in a private house. 6. ‘The worshipers 
of Jehovah, or the true God, before the advent of Christ. 
7. The undy of clergy, or ecclesiastics, in distinction from 
the laity. Hence, ecclesiastical authority. &. Anassem- 
bly of sacred rulers, convened in Christ’s name, to exe- 
cute his laws. 9. The collective body of Christians, who 
have inade a public profession of the Christian religion, 
and who are united under the same pastor, in distinc- 
tion from those who belong to the same parish, or ec- 
oper ghia society, but have made no profession of their 

aith. 

CHURCH, v.t. To perform with any one the office of re- 
turning thanks in the church, after any signal deliver- 
ance, as from the dangers of childbirth. 

CHURUCH!-ALE, n. A wake or feast commemoratory of the 
dedication of the church. 

CHURCH“AT-TIRE,, a, The habit in which men officiate 
in divine service. 

CHURCH!-AU-THOR'L-TY, 2. Ecclesiastical power ; spir- 
itual jurisdiction. 

CHURCH-BENCH, n. The seat in the porch of a church. 

CHU ore L, 2. Burial according to the rites of the 
church. 

CHURCH -DIS'CI-PLINE, x». Discipline of the church, in- 
tended to correct the offenses of its members. 

CHURCH'DOM, n. The government or authority of the 


church. 

CHURCH!-FOUND-ER, x. He that builds or endows a 
church. Hooker. 

CHURCH-HIST'O.RY, n. History of the Christian church ; 
ecclesiastical history. 

CHURCHIING, n. The act of offering thanks in church af- 
ter childbirth. 

CHURCH:-LAND, n. Land belonging to a church. 

CHURCH 'LIKE, a. Becoming the church. 

OHURCH MAN, xn. 1. An ecclesiastic or clergyman ; one 
who ministers in sacred things. 2. An Episcopalian, aa 
distinguished froma Presbyterian or Congregationalist, &c. 

CHURCIF-MEMBER, 2. A member in communion with a 
church ; a professor of religion. 

CHURCH-MU‘a@lé, a. 1. The service of singing or chant- 
ing inachurch. 2. Music suited to church service 

CHURCH-PRE-PER'MENT, n. Benefice in the church. 

CHURCH'SHIP, x. Institution of the church. 

CHURCH-WAR'DEN, n. A kecper or guardian of the 
church, and 4 representative of the parish. 

CHURCH -WAY, 2. The way, street or road that leads to 
the church. 

CHURCH'-WORK, n. Work carried on slowly. 

CHURCHYARD, n. The ground adjoining toa church, in 
which the dead are buried ; a cemetery. ; 

CRURL, a. (Sax. ecorl.] 1. A rude, surly, ill-bred man. 
2, A rustic; a countryman, or laborer. BLA miser ; & 
niggard. 

CHURLISH, a. 1. Rude, surly ; austere ; sullen ; rough 
in temper ; unfestne uncivil. 2. Selfish ; narrow-mind- 
ed; avaricious. 3. Unpliant; unyielding ; croas-grained ; 
harsh ; unmanageable. 4. Hard ; firin. 5, Obstinate. 

CHURLIISH-LY, ade Rudely; roughly; in a churlish 
manner. 

CHURBRL‘ISH-NESS, » Rudeness of manners or temper ; 
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y. 

CHURL/Y, a. Rude ; boisterous. 

f CHURME, or CHIRM, a. (Sax. cyrm.] Noise ; clamor, or 
contnsed noise. Bacon. 

CHURN, n, [Sax. ctern.] A vessel in which cream or milk 
is agitated fur separating the oily part from the caseous 
and serous parts, to make butter. 

CHUKN, rt. 1. ‘to atir or agitate cream for making butter 
2. To shake or agitate with violence or continued motion, 
as in the operation of making butter. 

CHURNED, pp. Agitated ; made into butter. 

CHURN ING, ppr. Agitating to make butter; shaking ; 
stirring. 

CHURNAING, n. 1. The operation of making butter from 
cream by agitation ; a shaking or stirring. 2. As much 
bulter as is made at one operauon. 

CHURN!-STAFF, a. The staff or instrument used in churn- 


ing. 

CHURR WORM, n. (Sax. cyrran.] An insect that turns 
about nimbly, called also a fancricket. 

CHUSE. Sce CHoosr. 

CHO'SITE, n. A yellowish mineral. 

CE LACEOUR: a. Belonging to chyle; consisting of 
chyle. 

CHYLE, 2. (Gr. yvdos.] In animal bodies, a white or milky 
uid, separated from aliments by means of digestion. 

CHYL-I-FAOTION, n. [chyle, and L. fucio.) ‘he act or 
process by which chyle is formed from food in animal 


ies. 

CHYL-I-FA€/TIVE, a. Forming or changing into chyle ; 
baving the power to make chyle. 

t CHYL-I-FI-€A/TO-RY, a. Making chyle. 

CHY-LIF'ER-OUS, a. [L. chylus and fero.] Bearing or 
transmitting chyte. 

€HY-LO-PO-ET€, a. (Gr. yvdos and rorew.] Chylifae- 
tive ; having the power to change into chyle; making 


chyle. 

€llY LOUS, a. Consisting of chyle, or partaking of it. 

€HYME, n. (Gr. yupos.] That particular modification whick 
food assumes after it bas undergone the action of the 
stomach. 

CHYMINC, CHYM IST, CHYMIS-TRY. Sce Cuzmican, 
Cuemist, CHKMISTRY. 

€NHYM-1-PLEAXTION, n. The process of becoming or being 
formed into chyle. 

€CHYM'I-FY, v. (LL. chymus and facio.) To form or become 


chyme. 

CI-BA‘RI-OUS, a. Ye cibarius.) Pertaining to food ; use- 
ful for food ; edible. 

CIBOL, n. (Fr. ciboule ; L. cepula.} A eort of small onion. 

CLEA'DA, n. (L.] The frog-hopper, or flea-locust. 

CIEVA-TRI€-LE, a. [L. ercatricula.} The germinating or 
fetal point in the embryo of a seed or the yelk of an egg. 

CIEVA-TRISIVE, a. Tending to promote the fornation of 
a cicatrix. 

CI€'A-TRIX, or CI€/A-TRICE, x. [L.. cicatriz ; Fr. cica- 
trice.] A scar; a little scam or elevation of tlesh remain- 
ing after a wound or ulcer is healed. 

ClE‘A-TRLZANT, a. A medicine or application that pro- 
motes the formation of a cicatrix. 

CI€_A-TRI-ZA‘TION, «a. The procese of healing or forming 
a cicatrix ; or the state of being healed, cicatrized, or 
skinned over. 

CIE A-TRIZE, o. ¢. To heal, or induce the formation of a 
cicatrix in wounded or ulcerated tlesh ; or loapply medi- 
cines for that purpose. 

CI€‘A-TRIZE, v. i. To heal or be healed ; to skin over ; as, 
wounded flesh cicatrizrs. 

CI€'A-TRIZED, pp. Healed, as wounded flesh ; having a 
cicatrix formed. 

Cl€'A-TRIZ-ING, ppr. Healing ; skinning over; forming 
a cicatrix. 

CIC’E-LY, a. A pliant, a species of chirrophyllum 

CIC-E-RO'NE, 2. [from Crcero.] A guide; one who ex- 
plains curiosities. Addison, 

CIC-E-RONI-AN, a. Resembling Cicero. 

CIC-E-RONI-AN-I&M, 2. Imitation or resemblance of the 
style or action of Cicero. 

CI-CHO-RA'ICEOUS, a. [from L. cichortum.| Having the 
qualities of succory. 

CICH PEASE, (chik'peez) ». A plant. 

CIC-IS-BF/ISM, n. The practice of dangling about females 

CIC-IS-BEO, n. (It.] A dangler ubout females. Smollete. 

CIE'U-RATE, v. t. (L. cicure.] ‘To tame ; to reclaim from 
wildness. [Little weed.) . 

CI€-U-RA‘ TION, x». The act of taming wild animals. [2.. #.] 

CI-EO'TA, an. [L. cicuta.] Water-hemiock, a plant whose 
root is poisonous. 

CID, 2. [Sp.] A chief; a commander. 

CIDER, n. (Fr. cidre, or sidre.| The juice of apples expreseed, 
a liquor used for drink. The word was ormerly used tu 
signify also other strong liquors. 
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CT DER-IST, x. A maker of cider. Mortimer. 

CYDER-KIN, 2. ‘The liquor made of the groas matter of 
apples, after the cider is pressed out. 

CIEL/ING. See UB. LIne. 

CIEKGE, x. (Fr.] A candle carried in processions. 

CLGAR/, x. (Np. cigarro.] Asmall roll of tobacco, so fonned 
as to be tubular, used for smoking. 

CILMA-RY, a. (LL. crlium.} Belonging to the eyelids. 

CILA-LTED, a. In betany, furnished or surrounded with 
paral filaments, or bristles, resembling the hairs of the 
eye-lids. 

CL_LIcious a. Made os consisting of bair. 

CIMA. See Crma. 

CIMAR. See CHimens, and Simar. 

CIM BAL, n. [It. ciumbella.) A kind of cake. 

CIM/BRIE€, a. Pertaining to the Cimbri. 

1M BRI€, n. The language of the Cimbri. 

{CI-MELA/LARCH, x. ‘The chief keeper of the things of 
value Delonsine to achurch. Jhet. 

CIM ISS, a. (L. cimer.] ‘The bug. 

CIMILTER, a. (Fr. cimiterre; Sp. and Port. cimitarra ; It. 
scimitarra.} A short sword with a convex edge or recur- 
vated point, used by the Persians and Turks. 

CIM-ME‘RI-AN, a. Pertaining to Cinmerium. 

CIM‘O-LITF, a. (Gr. soe) A species of clay, used by 
the ancients as a remedy for erysipelas and other in- 
flammations. 

CUN-CHONA, a. The Peruvian bark, quinquina. 

CINET'URE, n. [L. cinctura.] 1. A belt, a girdle, or some- 
thing worn round the body. 2. That which encompasses, 
or incloges.—3. In architecturc, a ring or hist at the top 
and bottom of a co:numn, separating the shaft at one end 
from the base ; at the other, from the capital. 

CIN‘DER, n. chietly used in the plu., cinders. (Fr. cendre.] 
1. Small coals or particles of fire mixed with ashes ; em- 
bers. 2. Sinall particles of matter, remaining after com- 
bustion, in which fire is extinct. 

CINIDER-WENCH n. A woman whose business is to 

GIN-DER-WOMAN ,§ rake into heaps of ashes for cinders. 

CIN-ER-A‘TION, 2. The reducing of any thing to ashes by 
combustion. 

CIN-& RE-OUS, a. [L. cinereus.) Like ashes ; having the 
color of the ashes of yvod. 

CIN-E-RIVTIOUS, a. [L. cinericius.} Having the color or 
consistence of ashes. 

CIN. ERU-LENT, a. Full of ashes. 

CIN'GLE, a. (L. cingulum.) A girth ; but the word is little 
used. Sce SURCINGLE. 

CIN‘NA-BAR, n. [Gr. cevvaBape; L. cianabaris.] Red sul- 
phuret of mercury. 

CIN-N.A-BA-RINE, a. Pertaining to cinnabar ; consisting 
of cinnabar, or containing it. 

CIN'NA-MON, an. [Gr. xtvvapov, or Kevvapwpoy 3 L. cinna- 
momum.| The bark of two species of faurus. The true 
citmaimnon is the inner bark of the laurus cinnamomum, a 
native of Ceylon, and is a most gratcful aromatic. 

CINQUE, (sink) n. [Fr., five.) A five; a word used in 
games. 

CINQUE/-FOIL, n. [Fr. ctngue and feuille.] Five-leaved 
clover, a species of potentilla. 

Cl NQUE-PACE, n, (Fr. cingwe and pas.] A kind of grave 

ance. 

CINQUE!-PORTS, n. [Fr. cinguc, and ports.) Five havens 
on the eastern shore of England, towards Frince, viz. 
Hastings, Romney, Hythe, Dover and Sandwich. To 
these porta, Winchelsea, Rye and Seaford have been ad- 


ded. 

CINQUE! SPUT-TED, a. Having five spots. Shak. 

STON, 2. [£2 cion, or seion.] 1. A young shoot, twig or 
aprout of a tree, or plant, or rather the cutting of a twig, 
intended for ingrafting on another stock ; also, the shvot 
or slip inserted in a stock for propagation. 

CIPHER, a. [Fr. chiffre.] 1. Un arithmetic, an Arabian or 
Oriental character, of this form, 0, which, standing by it- 
gelf, expresses nothing, but increases or diminishes the 
value of other figures, according to its position. 2. A 
enaracter in general. 3. An intertexture of letters, as 
the initials ofa name ; a device ; an enigmatical character. 
4 A secret or disguised manner of writing ; certain char- 
aciers arbitrarily invented and agreed on by two or more 
persons, to stand for letters or words, and understood only 
by the persons who invent, or agree to use them. 

CIPHER, v.i. In popular language, to use figures, or to 
practice arithmetic. 

CT PIER, v.¢. 1. To write in occult characters. 2. To des- 
ignite ; to characterize. 

CT PHER-ING, ppr, 1. Using figures, or practicing arithme- 
We LIN. ia 7 occult characters. 

(,PO-LIN, n. (qu. It. cipolla.] A green marble. 

CIRE. See Cancos. 7 yet ee 

CIR-CE'AN, a. Pertaining to Circe. 

CIR-CENSIAN, a. (L. circenses.] Pertaining to the circus, 
in Rome. 
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CtR'CI-NAL, a. [L. céreinus.] Rolled in spirally duwa- 
wards, the tip occupying the centre ; aterm in foliation 
or Jeating, as in ferns. 

CIR‘CI-NATE, 0. ¢t. [L. circmo.) To make a circle; te 


compass. 

¢ CiR-CI-NA‘TION, a. An orbieular motion. 

CIR'CLE, n. (Fr. corcle; It. cwcolu; L. cerculus.) 1. 1s 
geometry, a plane figure comprehended by a single curve 
fine, called jts circumference, every part of which 1s equal- 
ly distant fromm a point called the centre.—2. Ip popular 
usc, the line that comprehends the figure, the plane of 
surface comprehended, and the whole body or svlid mat- 
ter of a round substance, are denominated a circle: @ 
ring ; an orb; the earth. 3. Compass, circuit , a teri 
torial diviaion, 4. An assembly surrounding the principal 
person. 5. A series ending where it begins, and perpeto 
ally repented ; a going round. 6. Circumlocution , ind: 
rect forin of words.—7. In logic, an inconclusive form of 
argument, when the same terns are proved in orbem by 
the same tering, and the parts of the syllogism alternatciy 
by each other, directly and indirectly. 

CIR‘ELE, v.t. 1. So move round ; to revolve round. 2. To 
encircle ; to encompass ; to surround ; to inclose.—J3. Te 
circle in, to confine ; to keep together. 

CIRCLE, v. 1. To move circularly. 

Cik €ELED, . Surrounded ; encompassed ; inclased 

CIRCLED, a. Having the form of a circle ; round. 

CIR‘ELER, x. A mean poet, or circular poet. 

CiIR'CLET, n. A little circle ; a circle ; an orb. 

CIR ELING, ppr. Surrounding ; going round ; inclosing- 

CIR‘ELING, a. Circular, round. Aiton. 

tCiR-€LY, ua. In the form of a circle. //uloet. 

CIR'€O-CELE, n. (Gr. xpeeoos, or xptoos, and xnAn.] A va- 
rix, or dilatation of the sperinatic vein; @ taricucele - 
hernia vartcosa. 

CIRCUIT, (sur'kit) n. (Fr. circuit.) 1. The act of moving 
or passing round, 2. The space inclosed in a circle, oF 
within certain limits. 3. Any space or extent measurca 
by traveling round. 4. That which encircles ; a ring , d 
diadem. 5. The journey of judges for we purpose of 
holding courts. 6. The counties or states in which the 
sane judge or judges hold courts and administer justice. 
7. A long deduction of reason.—8. In law, a longer course 
of proceedings than is necessary to recover the thing sued 
or. 

CIR'€UIT, v.1. To move in a circle ; to go round. Paslips 

CIRCUIT, v. t. To move or go round. Warton. 

CiR-CUIT-EER’, vn. One that travels a circuit. Pope. 

CIR-CU-I''TION, n. (L. area The act of going round ; 
com ; circumlocution. [ Little used.] Hovker. 

CtR-C€0'I-TOUS, (sur-kie-tus) a. Going round in a cir- 
cuit ; not direct. 

CIR-CO'l-TOUS-LY, (sur-ki'e-tus-ly) ado. In a dir- 


cult. 

CIR-CO'l-TY, n. A going round ; a course not direct. 

{ CIR'‘CU-LA-BLE, a. That may be circulated. 

CIR‘€U-LAR, a. [1L.. cireularis.] }. In the form of a circle , 
round ; circumscribed by a circle ; spherical. 2. Succes 
sive in order; always returning. 3. Vulgar; mean 5 
circumforaneous. Dennis. 4. Ending in itself; used of a 
paralogism, where the second proposition af once proves 
the first, and is proved by it. 5. Addressed to a circle, or 
to a number of persons having a common interest.—6, Crr- 
cular linea, such straight lines as are divided from the 
divisions made in the arch of a circle.—7. Cirelar nuia- 
hers are those whose powers terminate in the roots theur 
selves ; as Sand 6, whose squares are 25 and 36.—8. Cir- 
cular sailing is the method of sailing by the arch of a 
great cirele, 

CIR/CU-LAR, x. A circular letter, or paper. 

CIR-€U-LAR‘I-TY, x. A circular form. 

CiR'‘€U-LAR-LY, adc. In a circular manner ; in the farm 
of a circle ; in the form of going and returning. 

tCiR€U-LAR-LY, a. Ending in itself. Hooker 

CIR‘EU-LATE, v.t. [Fr. circuler ; L. ctreulo.] 1. To move 
in a circle ; to move or pass round ; to move round, and 
retum to the same point. 2. Tc pass from place to place, 
from: person to person, or from hand to hand ; to be dif- 
fused. 3. To move round ; to run ; to flow in veins or 
channels, or in an inclosed place. 

CIR'IEU-LATE, t.t. To cause to pass from place to place, 
or from person to person ; to put about ; to spread. 

CIR-€U-LA'TION, nz. 1. The act of moving round, or ina 
circle, or in a course which brings, or tends to bring, the 
moving body to the point where its motion began. 2. A 
series in which the same order is preserved, and thinge re- 
turn to the same state. 3. The act of going and returning, 
or of passing from place to place, or from person to persen 
4. Currency ; circulating coin, or notes or bills current for 
coin.—5. In chemistry, circulatun 38 An operation by 
which the same vapor, raised by fire, falls back to be re 
turned and distiNed several timer, 

CHR-EU_LA-TOG RIAOUS, a. Traveling in a circuit, or fram 
house to house. [Juttle uxed } 
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UIR-CU-LA-TU-RY, a. 1. Circular. 2. Circulating. 

CIR‘CU-LA-TO-RY, a. A chemical vewel. 

«-1K-C€U M-AM BI-EN-CY, x. [| L. circum and ambio.] The 
act of surrounding of enepe pera: 

CIR-€U M-AMBI-ENT, a. Surrounding ; encompassing ; 
inclasing, or being on all aides ; used particularly uf the 
air about the earth. 

CIiR-€U M-AM'BU-LATE, v.32 [L. cireumambulv.)] To walk 
round about. [ Little used. | 

CIR-CUM-AM-BU-LA'TION, n. The act of walking round. 

Little used. 

Cik CUM-CELL'ION, a. In charch history, a set of illite- 
rate peasants that adhered to the Donatists in the fourth 
century. 

CIR CU M-CIBE, ». t. [L. exreumeido.] To cut off the pre- 
puce or foreskin , a ceremony or rite in the Jewish and 
Mohammedan religions. 

CtiR'€UM-CIZ-ER, a2. One who performs circumcision. 

CIR-€U M-CI@ION, a. The act of cutting off the prepuce or 

oreskin. 

¢t CIR-CUM-€UB-SA‘TION, zn. [L. céercum and curso.}] The 
act of running about. 

CiR-€UM-DUCT", v. t. [L. circumduco.] To contravene ; 
to nullify ; a term of civil law. [Little used.] 

CIR-CUM-DUETION, n. 1. A leading about. [ Little used. ] 
2. An annuling ; cancelation. [ Little used. 

“RR CUM-FER, ov. t [L. circumsere.] To bear or carry 
round. Bacor. 

C1R-CU M FE-RENCE, x. [L. circumferentia.] 1. The line 
that bounds a circle ; the exterior line of a circular body ; 
the whole exterior surface of a round body ; a periphery. 
2. The space included in acircle. 3. An orb; a circle ; 
any thing circular or urbicular. 

¢CiR-C€UM'FE-RENCE, rv. t To include in a circular 
space. Brown. 

CIK-CUM-FE-REN'TIAL, a. Pertaining t the circum- 
ference. Parkhurst. 

CIR-€UM-FE-REN'TOR, an. An instrument used by sur- 
veyors for taking angles. 

CIR‘'CUM-FLEX, vn. [L. céircemlerus.] In grammar, an 
accent serving to note or distinguish a syllable of an in- 
termediate sound between acute and grave ; marked in 
Greek thus ~. 

CIR‘EUM-FLEX, ov. t. To mark or pronounce with the ac- 
cent called a circumflex. 

CIR-CUM’FLU-ENCE, x. (L. circumflucns.] A flowing 
round on all sides ; an inclosure of waters. 

bat M'FLU-ENT, oe. Flowing round ; surrounding asa 
fluid. Pope. 

CiR-€U M'FLU-OUS, a. [L. circumAuus.] Flowing round ; 
encompassing as a fluid ; circumf#luent. 

CiR-€UM-FO-RA'NE-AN, ja. [L. circumfuraneus.] Go- 

CiR-€UM-FO-RA/NE-OUS, § ing about ; walking or wan- 
dering from house to house 

CIR-CUM-FOSE, v.t. [L. crcumfusus.) 1.'To pour round ; 
to spread round, asa fluid. 2. To spread round ; to sur- 


round. 

CiIR-CUM-FOSILE, a. [L. circum and funizzs.] That may 
be poured or spread round. 

CIR-CUM-FO/SION, 2. The act of pouring or spreading 
round ; the state of being poured round. 

CIR-CUM-GES-TA'TION, a. [L. circum and gestatio.] A 
carrying about. 7‘aylor. 

CiIR-CUM GY-RATE, or CiR-CUM-G@RE!, vo. ¢. [L. cir- 
cum and .) To roll or turn round. [ Little uced.] 
CIR-C€UM-GY-RA‘TION, wn. The act of turning, rolling or 

whirling round ; the turning of a limb in its socket. 

*¢CIR-€U ATION, a. [L. circumco.] The act of going 
round. Dict. 

CiIR-CUM-JACENT, a. [L. circumjacens.] Lying round ; 
bordering on every side. 

CIR-CUM-LIL-GAITION, n. (L. circumligo.] The act of 
binding round ; the bond with which any thing is en- 
com d. 

CIR-€UM-LO-€MW-TION, xn. [L. circumloentio.) A circuit or 
com of words; a periphrase , the axe of 2 number of 
words to express an idea instead of a single term. 

CiIR-CUM-LOCU-TO-RY, a. Pertaining to circumlocution ; 
consisting or contained in a compass of words ; periphras- 


tic. 

CIR-CUM-MORED, a. Ne circum and murus.| Walled 
round ; encompassed with a wall. 

CIK-CUM-NAV'LGA-BLE, a. That may be sailed round. 


Ruy. 
CIR-CUM-NAV‘LGATE, ov. ¢. (L. circumzarigo.} To gail 
round; to pass round by water. 
circu NAV-LGA‘TION, n. The act of sailing round. 
CIR-CUM-NAVW’'L-GA-TOR, 2. One who xails round. 
CTR-EUM-PLLEA'TION, 2. (LL. circumplico.] A folding, 
winding or wrapping round ; or a state of being Inwrap- 
pd. [ /attle used. | 
TR-€U {-PO/LAR, a. About the pole. ae 
e1R-E€UM-PO-ST! ION, n. The act of placing ina circle ; 
or the state of being so placed. 
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CIR-CUM-RA ‘SION, a. [1.. cercumrasto.] The act of shav- 
ing or paring round, ;{/uctle used. ] 

CIR-CUM-RO'TA-RY, a. Turning, rolling or whirling 

— round, Shenstone. 

CIR-CUM-RKO-TA'TION, n. (L. céreum and roteto.] The 
act of rolling or revolving round, as a wheel ; circumvo- 
lution ; the state of being whirled round. 

CIR-CUSLSERIBE, v.t. [L. cireumscribo.} 1. To inclose 
within a certain limit, to limit, bound, confine. 2. To 
write round ; ee used, 

CiR-CUM-+SERTB‘ED, (sur-kum-skribd’) pp. Drawn round, 
as a line ; limited ; confined. 

CiR-CUMSERIBING, ppr. Drawing a line round ; in- 
closing ; Pepe Y confining. 

CiR-CUM-SERIPTI-BLE, a. That may be circumscribed 
or limited by bounds. 

CiR-CUM-SERIP TION, x. 1. The line that limits ; liml 
tation; bound ; confinement.—2. In natural philosophy 
the termination or limits of a body. 3. A circular inscrip 


tion. 
CIR-CUM-SERIPTIVE, a. Defining the external form 
marking or inclosing the limits or superficies of a body. 
CiR-CUM-SERIP‘TIVE-LY, adv. In a limited manner. 


Montage. 
CiR'‘CUM-SPEET, a. [es circumspectus.} Cautious ; pru- 
dent ; watchful on all sides. 
t CIR CUM-SPECT, ». t. To examine carefully 
CIR-CUM-SPEE€'TION, na. [L. carcumspectio.] Caution; at 
tention to all the facts and circuinstances of a case. 
CIR-CUM-SPEE- TIVE, a. Looking round every way ; 
cautious ; careful of consequences ; watchful of danger. 
CiKR-CUM-SPE€ TIVE-LY, ado. Cautiously ; vigilantly ; 
heedfully ; with watchfuinesa to guard against danger. 
CIR'CU M-SPECT-LY, adr. Cautiously ; with watchfulness 
every way ; with attention to guard against surprise or 


danger. 

CIR €CUM-SPEET-NESS, n. Caution ; circumspection ; vig- 
ilance in guarding against evil from every quarter. 

CIR'CUMSTANCE, un. (LL. ee) 1, Something 
attending, appendant, or relative to a fact, or case ; a 
particular thing which, though not essential to an action, 
In Rome Way affects it. 2. The adjuncts of a fact, which 
make it more or Jess criminal, or make an accusation 
more or less probable ; accident ; something adventitious ; 
incident; event. 3. Circumstances, in the plural, condi- 
tion, in regard to wordly estate ; state of property. 

t CIR-CUM-STANCE, r.t. To place in a particular situa- 
tion. Donne. 

CIR CUM-STANCED, pp. or a. Placed ina particular man- 
her, with regard to attending facts or incidents ; as, cir- 
cunmstanced as we were, we could not escape. 

ft CIREUMSTANT, a. Surrounding. 

tf CIR-CUMSTAN’TIA-BLE, a. Capable of being circuin- 
stantiated. 2p. Tayler. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL, a. }, Attending ; relating to ; but 
not essential. 2. Consisting in or pertaining to circum- 
stances, or to particular incidents. 3. Incidental ; casual. 
4. Abounding with circumstances, or exhibiting all the 
circumstances ; minute ; particular.—5. In Jair, circum- 
stantial evidence is that which is obtained from circum- 
stances, which necessarily or usually attend facts of a 
particular nature, from which arises presumption. 

CIR-CUM STANTIAL, n. Circumstantials age things in- 
cident to the main subject. 

CILR-CUM-STAN-TIAL/L-TY nv. 1. The appendage of cir- 
cumstances ; the state of any thing as modified by cir- 
cumstances. 2. Particularity in exhibiting circurmstances - 
minntencss, 

CIR-CUM STAN/‘TIAT -LY, adr. 1. According to circum- 
stances ; not essentially ; accidentally. 2. Minutely ; ex- 
actly ; in every circumstance or particular. 

CIR-CUMSTANTIATE, vr. t. 1. To place in particular 
circumstances. 2. To place in a particular condition with 
regard to power or wealth. Sityt. [{ T’hus word is lutle 
used. 

Ci CUM-TER-RA/NE-OUS, a, (L. circum and terra.| 
Around the earth. 

CIR-CUM-VAL'LATE, tc. t. To surround with a rampart. 
Cees used. 

CIR-CUM-VAL-LA‘TION, an. [L. cireamralio.} 1. Tn the 
ort of war, a surrounding with a wall or rampart, also a 
wall, rampart, or parapet with a trench, surrounding the 
camp of a besieging army. 2. The rampart, or furtifica- 
tion surrounding a besieged place. 

t CIR-CUM-VEC€‘TION, x». [L.corcum and oche } A carry- 
ing about. 

CIR CUM-VENT, v. t. [L. circumrenio.] To gain advan 
tnge over another, or to accomplish a purpose, by arts 
stratagem, or deception ; to deceive : to prevail over au- 
other by wiles or fraud ; to delude ; to impose on. 

CIR-€UM-VENT'ED, pp. Deceived by craft or stratagem, 
deluded. 

CIR-CUM-VENT'ING, ppr. Deceiving ; imposing on. 

CIR-CUM-VEN’TION, 2. 1. The act of prevailing over 
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another by art, address, or fraud : deception ; fraud ; im- 
posture; delusion. 2. Preventiot; preoccupation ; [obs.] 
Shuk. 

CIR-CUM-VENT'IVE, a. Deceiving by artifices ; deluding: 

CIR-CUM-VEST, v. t. [L. circumoestio.] To cover round, 
as with a gurinent. Wotton. 

CIR-CUM-VO-LA THON, a. [L. circumvolo.] The act of 
flying round. | Little used. ] 

CIR-CUM-VO-LW TION, a. 1. The act of rolling round ; 
the state of being rolled ; also, the rae rolled round an- 
other.—2. In archuccture, ibe torus of the spiral line of 
the [onic order. 

CLR-CUM-VOLVE,, (sur-kum-volv!) 2. t. [L. circumvolvo.] 
To roll round ; to cause to revolve ; to put into a circular 
motion. 

CIR-CUM-VOLVE), x. i. To roll round ; to revolve. 

CIR-CUM-VOLV'Eb, (aur-kum-volvd’) pp. Rolled round; 
moved in a circular manner. 

CIR-CUM-VOLVING, ppr. Rolling round ; revolving. 

CIRE'US, n.; plu. Cincuses. [L.) 1. In antiquity, a round or 
oval edifice, used for the exhibition of gumes and shows 
to the people. 2. ‘The open area, or space inclosed, in 
which were exhibited games and shows.—3. In modern 
times, a circular iuchusure fos the exhibition of feats of 
horsemanship 

CIRL, n. An Italian bird about the size of a sparrow. 

CIR-RIFYER-OUS, a. (L. cirrus and sero.) Producing ten- 
drils or claspers, as a plant. 

CIK:KOUS, a. [L. cerrus.] Terminating in a cirrus, curl or 


tendril 

CIS-ALPING, a. Hh cis and Alpes.) On this side of the 
Alps, with 1 “gard to Rome ; that is, on the south of the 
Alps ; opposes to transalpine. 


poe: 

CIS‘PA-DANE, a. (L. cis and Padus.} On this side of the 
Po, with regard t. Kome ; that is, on the south side. 

CISSOID’, n. (Gr. «iu sos and cdos.}] A curve of the seeond 
order, invented by Dicsles. 

t CISSOR. See Cizar ant Scissor. 

CIST, ». Acase. Sec Cysy, the proper orthography. 

CIST’ED, a. Inclosed in acyst. See Cystxp. 

acta aa » a. [Costeauz.] A monk, a reformed Bene- 

ictine. 

CIS’TERN, rx. [L. cisterna.] 1. An artificial reservoir or 
receptacie for holding water, beer or other liquor, as in 
domestic uses, distilleries and breweries. 2. A natural 
reservoir; a holluw place containing water; as a fountain 
or lake, 

CIST'IE. Sar Cyatre. 

CIST'US, x. (Gr. «toros.] The rock-rose. Encyc- 

LIT, x. (contracted from citizen.) A citizen, in a low sense ; 
an inhabitant of a city ; a pert townsman ; & pragmatical 
trader. Pope. 

GIT A-DEL, n. [Fr. citadelle : Yt. cittadella.) A fortress or 
eastle, in or near o city, intended fur its defense ; a place 
of arms. 

CT'TAL, 2. 1. Reproof; impeachment ; [little used.] Shak. 
2. Summons; citation ; quotation ; [little used. } 

CI-TA'TION, n. (1. citatio.} 1. A summons; an official 
eall or notice, given to a person, to appear in a court. 
2. Quotation ; the act of citing a passage from a book. 
3. Enumeration, mention. 

CITA-TO-KRY, a. Citing ; calling; having the power or 
form of citation. 

CITE, 7. ¢. [L. tte.) 1. To call upon officially, or authori- 
tatively ; to suinmon ; to give legal or official notice, aa to 
a defendant to nppear in court. 2. To enjoin ; to direct ; 
to summon ; to order or urge. 3. To quote ; to name or 
repeat, aa a passage or the words of another, either from a 
book or from verbal communication. 4. ‘T’o call or name, 
in support, proof or confirmation. 

CIT'ER, n. 1. One who cites or summons into court. 2. 
One who quotes a passage or the words of another. 

CTIT'ESS, x. A city woman. [Little used.] 

CITH-A-RIS'TIE, a. [L. ctthara.] Pertaining to or adapted 
to the harp. 

CITH ERN, n. (L. cithara.)] A stringed musical instrument, 
among the ancients, 

CIT I-CISM, x. The manners of a cit or citizen. 

CIT IND, a. Belonging toa city. Drayton, 

CITYESTS, a. A substance ofa yellow color, obtained from 
the seeds of the cuticus lalarnum, 

CIT I-ZEN, (site-zn) a. [Fr. citoyen.] 1. A native of a 
eity, or an inhabitant who enjoys the freedom and privi- 
fe ges of the city in which he resides. 2. A townsman; a 
man of trade; not a gentleman, 3. An inhabitant; a 
dwellerin any city, town or plice.—4. Ina general sense, 
a nitive or permanent resident in a city or country.— 
5. In the U. States, a person, native or naturalized, who 
has the privilege of exercising the elective franchise, and 
of purchasing and holding real estate. 

CIT L-ZEN, a. Having the qualities of a citizen, 

CITV-ZAEN-IZE, coe. Tomake a citizen ; to admit to the 
rights and privileges of a citizen. Pickering. 
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CIF 1-ZEN-SHIP, n. [he state of being vested with the 
rights and privileges of a citizen. 

CITRATE, n. [L. citrus.) In chemistry, @ neutral salt, 
forned by a union of the citric acid with a base. The 
onion yiel \s citrate of lime. Ure. 

CITRIC, a. Belonging to lemons or Hmes ; a9 citric arid. 

CIT’RIL, n. A beautifi song bird of Italy. 

CIT-RI-NA‘TION, n. The turning to a yellow-green evlor. 

CITRINE, a. [L. citrinus.] Like a citron or lemon ; of a 
lemon color; ycllow, or greenish-yellow. 

CI"RINE, xn. A species of very fine sprig crystal. 

CIIVRON, a. (Fr. citron.) The fruit of the citron-tree, s 
large species of lenion. 

CI’ RON-TREE, x. The tree which produces the citron, 
of the genus citrus. 

CIT*RON-W 4 TER, a. A liquor distiied with the rind of 
citrons, 

1 CUIYRUL, x. The pompion or pumpkin. 

CITY, nn. [Fr. cués Ht. cttta.) 1. In a general sense, a 
large town.—2. In a mure apprcepriate xense, & Corporale 
town; atown or collective body of inhabitants, incerpe- 
rated and governed by particular oficem, as a mavor and 
aldermen.—In Great Britain, a town corporate, that has sa 
bishop and a cathedral church. 3. The collective budy 
of citizens, or the inhabitants of a city. 

CITY, a. Pertaining toacity. Shak, 

CIT'Y-COURT, 2. The municipal court of a city, consi 
ing of the mayors or recorder and aldermen. U. States. 
CIVES, n. [Fr. cave.) A species of leek, of the genus al- 

lnm. 

CIWET, x. [Fr. creette.] A substance, of the consistence 
of butter or honey, taken from a bag under the tail of ibe 
Civet-exat. [tis used as a perfame. 

CIV'ET-CAT, na. The animal that produces civet, a spe- 
cies of virerra. 

CIV'I€, a. [I . civicus.] Literally, pertaining to a ¢ity os 
citizen ; relating to eivil affairs ur hunors. 

CIV'IE-AL, a. Belonging tu civil honors. 

IVIL, a. [L. cirilix.) 1. Relating to the community, or 
to the policy and government of the citizens and subjects 
of a state. 2. Relating to any man as a member of a 
community. 3. Reduced to order, rule and government ; 
under a regular administration ; implying some refinement 
of manners ; not savage or wild. 4. Civilized ; courteons ; 
complaisant ; gentle and obliging ; well-bred; affable ; 
kind ; having the manners of acity. 5. Grave ; sober ; 
not gay or showy. 6. Complaisant; polite; @ popa/ar 
colloquial use of the word.—7. Ciril death, in lar, is that 
which cuts off a man froin cir society.—t. Ceri law, in 
a general sense, the law of a state, city or country , but 
in an appropriate sense, the Roman law.—9. Cire list, the 

- officers of civil government, who are paid from the public 
treasury.—10. Ciril state, the whole body of the Jaity or 
citizens, not included under the military, maritime and 
ecclesiastical states.—11. Cred war, a war between people 
of the same state or city.—12. Cird veer, the legu year, 
or annual account of time which a government xppoints 
to be used in its own dominions.—J3. Ciril archites ture, 
the architecture which is employed in constructing build- 
ings for the purpos«s of civil life. 

CI-VIL‘AAN, n. 1. One who is skilled in the Roman law; 
a professor or doctor of civil law. 2. In a more extended 
sense, one Who is versed in law and government. 3. A 
student of the civil law at the university. 

tCIVIL-IST, a. A civilian. 

CI-VILETY, n. (L. ctrilitae.] 1. The state of being civil- 
ized ; refinement of manners ; applied tu natwns. Spenser. 
2. Good breeding ; politeness; complaisance ; courtesy ; 
decorum of behavior in the treatment of others, accom 
panied with kind offices. Ciriluzy respects manner of 
external deportment, and, in the plural, eriditses denote 
acts of politeness, 

CIV-IL-I-ZA'TION, n. 1. The act of civilizing, or the state 
of being civilized. 2. The act of rendering a eriminal 

rocess Civil ; [not used. 

CIVIIL-IZE, rv. ¢. (It. cirilizzare; Fr. ciriliser.] To reclaim 
from a savage state; to introduce civility of manners 
nung a people, and instruct them in the arts of regular 
ife. 

CIVIIL-TZED, pp. Reclaimed from savage life and man- 
ners ; instructed in arts, learning and civil manners. 

CIV'IL-TZ-ER, n. 1. One who civilizes ; he that reclaims 
others from a wild and savage hife, and teaches them the 
rules and oustoms of civility. 2. That which reclains 
from savageness. 

CIV'IL-IZ-ING, ppr. Reclaiming from savage life ; instruct 
ing in arts and civility of manners. 

CIVIL-LY, adr. 1. Ina manner relating to government, oe 
to the rights or character of a member of the community 
2. Ina manner relating to private rights. 3. Not natu 
rally, but in law. 4. Politely; complaisantly ; gently 
with eae decorum ; courteously. 5. Without gaudy cat 
or ar finery , [rds] 

CIVISM, n. [L. citis.] Love of country ; patriotiem 
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*CIZ AR, 1..¢. Toclip with scissors. Beaumont. 

CIZ'AR. See Scissors. 

CIZE, for Stzw, is not in use. 

€LAL/BER, or BON'NY-€LAB‘BER, x. Milk turned, be- 
come thick or inspissated 

€LAECK, o.t. [Fr. claquer.] 1. Tu make a sudden, sharp 
noise, as by striking or cracking ; te clink; toclick. 2. 
‘To atter words rapidly and continually, or with sharp, 
abrupt sounds ; to Jet the tongue run. 

ELACK, a. (W clec.] 1. A sharp, abrupt sound, continu- 
ally repeated, such as is made by striking an object, or by 
bursting or cracking ; continual talk. 2. The instrument 
that strikes the hopper of a grist null, to move or shake it, 
for discharging the carn. And, according to JoAnson, a 
bell that mogs when more corn is required to be put in. 

€LACK-DISit, «. A beggar’s dish, with a movable cover, 
which they clack. Shak. 

€CLACKIER, a. One that clacks ; that which clacks. 

CLACK ING, ppr. Making a sharp, abrupt sound, continu- 
ally repeated ,; talking continually ; tatuing ; rattling with 
the tongue. 

CLACK ING, a. A prating. 

€LAD, pp. (See CrotHe.] Clothed ; invested ; covered as 
with a garment. 

€LAIM, v. t. [L. clamo.] 1. Tocall for; tu ask or seek to 
obtain, by virtue of authority, right or supposed right; to 
challenge as a right; to demand as due. <2. ‘To assert, or 
waintain as aright. 3. To havea right or title to. 4. To 

roclaim ; [vbs.) 5. Tocall or name ; [ods.) 

€LAIM, a. A demand of a right or supposed right; a calling 
on another for something due, or supposed to be due. 
2. A right to claim or demand ,; atitle to any debt, privi- 
lege or other thing in possession of another, 3. ‘he thing 
claimed or demanded. 4. A loud call; [aby.] Spenser. 

ELAIMA-BLE, a. That may be demanded as due. 

€LAIM ANT, n. 1. A person who claitns; one who de- 
mands any thing as bis right. 2. A person who has a 
right to claim or aemand. 

CLAIMED, pp. Demanded as due ; challenged as a right ; 
asserted ; maintained. 

ELAIMER, vz. A claimant; one who demands as due. 

€LALMING, ppr. Demanding as due, challenging as a 
right; asserting; maintaining; having a right to de- 


mand. 

CLAIURI-OBSEGRE!. See CLang-opscune. 

ELAM, x. A bivalvular shell-fish. 

ELAM -SHELL, a. The shell of a clam. 

€LAM, vc. t. (Sax. clemian.} Toclog with glutinous or vis 
cous matter, 

€LAM, v. i. To be moist. [Little wxcd.] 

ELAIMANT, a. Crying ; beseeching. 

€LAM BER, ve. & To clinb with ditticulty, or with hands 
and feet. 

CLAM BER-ING, ppr. Climbing with effort and labor. 

ELAMMI-NESS, zn. The state of being viscous; viscosity ; 
stickiness ; tenacity of a sof substance. 

ELAMMY, a. Thick, viscous, adhesive ;, soft and sticky ; 
Jutinous ; tenacious. 
ELAMIOR, a. [L. clamor.) 
clamation ; continued vociferation. SAak. 
ly, loud and continued noise. 

€LAM‘OR, r.t. To stun with noise. Buron.—To clamor 
bells, is multiply the strokes. 

ELAMOR, c. i. To utter loud sounds, or outeries . to talk 
loud ; to utter loud voices repeatedly ; to vociterate . to 
utter loud voices ; ta complain ; to mike importunite de- 
mands. 

ELAM OR-ER, n. One who clamors. 

ELAM OR-ING, ppr. Uttering and repeating loud words ; 
making a great and continued noise, particularly in cora- 

Jaint or importunate demande. 

ELAM OR-OUS a. Speaking and repeating loud words ; 
noisy ; vociferous; loud; turbulent. 

€ELAMOR-OUS_LY, ade. With loud noise or words. 

ELAM OR-OQUSNESS, xn. The state or quality of being loud 
ad noisy. 

CLAM P. a. [D. klamp.\ 1. In general, something that 
fhatens or binds ; a piece of tiinber or of iron, used to fas- 
ten work together; ora particular manner of aniting work 
by letting boards into each other.—2. In ship-oulding, a 
thick plank on the inner part of a ship’s side, used to sus- 
tain the ends of the heams. 3. A sinooth, crooked phite of 
iron, forelocked on the trunnions of a cannon, to keep it fast 
to the carriage. 4. A pile of bricks laid up for burning. 

€ELAMP, t.t. 1. To fasten with clainps. 2. In jonery, to 
fit a piece of board with the grin to the end of another 
niece of board across the grain. 

ELAMP, v.i [D. klompen.] To tread heavily Craven di- 
alect. 

€1L.AMPED, pp. United or strengthened with a clamp. 

ELAMP'ING, ppr Fastening or strengthening with a 
clamp. 

eLAN. ». Tr. clann, or cland: Erse, clan, or klaan.] 1. A 
race; & ly ; atribe; an association of persons under 


1. A great outery ; noise ; ex- 
2. Fisuratare- 
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achieftain. 2. In contempt, a sect, gociety, or body of 
persons closely ulited. Swit, 
CLAN CU-LAR, a. [L. a iene | Clandestine ; se. 
tret, private ; concealed. [/uttle used.) 
CLAN'CU-LAR-LY, ade. Privately ; secretly. [ Little used. | 
CLAN-DES'TINE, a. (b. clandestinus.} Secret; private, 
hidden; withdrawn from public view. 
CLAN-DESITINE-LY, cde. Secretly; privately; in se- 


eret. 

€LAN-DES'TINE-NESS, n. Secrecy ; a state of -conceal- 
ment. 

t CLAN-DES-TIN L-TY, n. Privacy or secrecy. 

€LANG, vr. t. (L. clango.} To make a sharp, shrill sound, 
as by striking metallic substances; or to strike with a 
sharp sound, 

€LANG, n. [L. clanger.) A sharp, shrill sound, made hy 
sinking together metallic substances, or sonorous bodies, 
or any Jike sound. 

ELANGIOR, nu. Gove A sharp, shrill, harsh souna. (See 
Cuana.] Dryden. 

E€LANG'OR-OUS, a. Sharp or harsh in sound. 

patie a a. Making a clang, or a shrill or harsh 
sound. 

€LAN [SH, a. Closely united, like a clan ; disposed to ad- 
here closely, as the members of a clan, 

ELAN ISH-NESS, n. Close adherence or disposition to 
unite, as a clan. 

€LANK, n. The loud, shrill, sharp sound, made by a col- 
lision of metallic or other sonorous bodies. 

CLAN, v. t. To make a sharp, shrill sound ; to strike with 
a sharp sound. 

€LANISHIP, nx. A state of union, as in a family or clan ; an 
association under a chieftain. 

CLAP, v.t. pret. and pp. ciapped or clapt. (D. klappea, 
kloppen.| 1. To stnke with a quick motion, 80 as to 
make a noise by the collision ; to strike with sumething 
broad, or having a flat surtace. 2. Tothbrust; todnve to 
gether ; to shut hastily. 3. To thrust or drive together; 
lo pntone thing to another by a hasty or sudden motion, 
4. To thrust; to put, place, or send. 5. To applaud ; to 
manifest approbation or praise by striking the bands to 
gether. 6. To infect with venereal poison.— 7 clap up. 
{. To make or complete hastily. 2. ‘To imprison hastily, 
or With little delay. 

CLAP, c. i. 1. To move or drive together suddenly with 
noise. 2. To enter on with alacrity and briskness ; to 
one or thruston. 3. To strike the bands together in ap- 

ause 

€LAP, n. 1. A driving together; a thrust and collision of 
bodies with noise, usually budies with broad mirfaces. 
2 A sudden act or motion; a thrust. 3. A burst of 
sound ; a sudden explosion. 4. An act of applause ; a 
striking of hands to express approbation. 5. [ Fr. clapmr. | 
A venereal intection. Pupe.—v. With falconers, the neth- 
er part of the beak of a bawk., 

ELAI"-BOARD, n. A thin, narrow board for covering 
houses.—In England, according to Batley, a clapboard is 
also what in America is called a stare tor casks. 

ELAP!_DISH, x. A wooden bowl or dish. 

€ELAP-DUC-TOR, x. One who ia skilled in hefing the 
clap. 

ELALP-NET, x. A net for taking larks. 

CLAPPED, pp. ‘Thruat or put on or together; applauded by 
striking the hands together; infected with the venereal 
disease, 

€ELAPPER, 2. 1. A person who claps, or applauds by clap- 
ping. 2. That which strikes, as the tongue of a bell, or 
the piece of wood that strikes a mill-hopper. 

f€LAPPER, a, (Old Fr. claper.] A place for rabbits to 
burrow in. Chaucer. 

ELAPPER-ELAW, v.t. To scold; to abuse with the 
tongue ; to revile. Shak. 

€LA P PING, ppr. Driving or putting on, In, over, or under, 
by : sudden motion ; striking the hands together. 

erie ape aun of the order of St. Clare. 

AR EN-CE n. In Great Britain. 

CLAR'EN-CIEUX, (Klaren-sha) ! the second king i 
arms, so called from the duke of Clarence. 

CLARLE_OB-SCORE!, na. [L. clurus and obscurus.} Light 
and shade in painting. 

ELAR WT, — clairet.] A species of French wine, of ¢ 
clear pale color. 

ELAR T-CHORD, a. (L. clarua and chorda.} A musica) in- 
strument in form of a spinet, called also manichord. 

€LAR-1-FLEA‘TION, n. The act of clearing ; particulariv 
the clearing or fining of liquid substances. : 

€LARI-FIED, pp. Purified ; made clear or fine; defecat- 


ed, 

€LAR-FT-ER, n. 1. That which clarifies or purifies. 2. 
A vessel in which liquor ts clarified. 

ELARI-FY, 0. t. [Fr. clarifier.) 1. To make clear; te 
purify from feculent matter ; to defecate ; to fine. 2. To 
make clear ; to brighten or iuminate ; [rarely used.} 

ELAR'I-FY, v. & 1. To clear up; to grow clear or bright. 
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4 To grow or become clear or fine ; to become pure, as 
liquor. 

CLARTLFY-ING, ppr. Making clear, pure, or bright ; def- 
ecating ; growing clear. 

€LAR! INET, n. | Fr. clarinette.] A wind instrument of 
music. 

®€LARIION, x. (Fr. clairon.] A kind of trumpet, whose 
tube is narrower, and its tone more acute and shrill, than 
that of the common trumpet. 

€LARI-TUDE, rn. Clearness ; splendor. [ Little used.) 

E€LAR'I-TY, n. [Fr. clarté ; L. cluritas. ) Clearness ; bright 

splendor. [ Little used. ] 

ELART, v.t. To daub; to smear; to spread. North of 

En land. 
ELARTY, a. Wet; slippery ; dirty ; miry. Grose. 

rel AR! Y, v. i. Tomake a loud or shrill noise. 
LA'RY, nA plant of the genus sa/ria, or sage. 

ELARY_WA'TER a. A composition "of brandy, sugar, 
elary- flowers, and cinnamon, with a litthe ambergris dis 
solved in it. 

€LASH, c. 4. (D. Hage ). To strike agninat; to drive 
again with force To meet in opposition ; te be con- 

to act in acontrary direction ; to Intertere,. 


ASH, v.t. To strike one thing aguinst another with 
sound. 
€LASH, x. 1. A meeting of bodies with violence, a 


striking together with noise ; collision, or noisy collision 
of bodies. 2. Opposition ; contradiction, as between dif 
fering or contending interests, views, purposes, we, 

CLASHING, ppr. Striking againat with Nuise ; meeting in 
Opposition ; opposing ; interfering. 

€LASIVI NG, an. A striking against; 

opposition. 

ELASP, a. [Ir. clasba.] 1. A hook for fastening; a catch. 
2. A close embrace ; a throwing of the annus round. 

€LASP, v.t. 1. To shut or fasten together with a chasp. 
Pope. 2. To catch and hold by twining ; to surround and 
cling to. 3. To inclase and hold in the hand; or simply 
to inclose or encompays with the fingers. 4. To embrace 
closely ; to throw the arms round; to catch with the 
arms. 5. To inclose, and press. 

@LASPED, pp. Fastened with a elasp ; shut; embraced ; 
inclosed ; encompassed ; caught. 

€LASP’ ER, n. He or that which clazps; usually the tendril 
of a vine or other plant, which twines pouod something 
for support. 

€LASP/ERED, a. Furnished with tendrils. 

€CLASP'ING, ppr. 1. Twining round; catching and hold- 
ing ; embracing ; inclosing ; shutting or fastening with a 
clasp. 2. In botany, surrounding the stem at the base, 


aw a leaf. 

E€LASP-KNIFE, 2. A knife which folda into the handle. 

ELASS, n. es classty.) 2. An order or rank of persons ; a 
number of persons in society, supposed to have some re- 
semblance or equality, in mk, education, property, tal- 
ents, and the like. 2. A number of students ina college 
or school, of the same standing, or pursuing the saine 
studies. 3. Reientific division or arrangement, & set of 
beings or things, having something in common, or ranged 
ander a common denomination, 

EL ASS, v. t. 1. To arriuge ina clase or classes ; to arrange 
in sets or ranks, according to some method founded on 
natural distinctions. 2. To dlace in ranks or divisions 
students that are pursuing the saine studies ; to furm into 
a class or ckassea. 

€LANSIC, or CLASSI-CAL, a. (L. classicus.] 1. Retat- 

ing to ancient Greek and Roman authors, of the first rank 

orestimation. 2. Pertaining to writers of the first rank 
among the moderns; being of the first order. 3. Denot- 
ing an order of Presbyte rian assemblies, 

A=SI€, x. L An author of the first rank; ® writer 
Whose style is pure, correct, and refined ; primarily, a 
Greek cr Roman author of this character. 2. A book 
written by an author of the first cktss, 

ELAS SLCAL-LY, ade. 1. In the manner of classes; ac- 
cording to a regular order of classes or seta, 2. In a 
classical manner; necording to the manner of classical 
thors, 

CLAS “tFTE, a. Constitnting a cinss or classes; noting 
Cc assification ar the order of distribution into sets. Med 
ike 

EL AS-SI-FI-CA‘TION, 2. The act of forming into a chiss 
or classes ; disteiiticn: Into sets, sorts or ranks. 

ELAS SI- -FIED, pp Arranged in classes; formed into a 
class or classes, 

CLASISLFY, 0. t. (IL. clesss.] ‘To make a class or Zea 
to .listribute into Classes ; to arminge in sets according to 
ROME COMMON properties or characters 

ELAS SI-FE-ING, ppr. Forming a class or classes ; arrang- 
ing in sorts or ranks. 

ELASSIS, ». 1. Class order; sort. 
assembly. 

€LAT’T R, v. i. [D klateren.) 


collision of bodies ; 


€L 


2. A convention or 


To make rattling 


sounds ; to make repeated sharp sounds, as by striking | 
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sonorous bodies. 2. To utter continual or repeated sh-rp 
sounds, or rattling sounds, by being struck together 
3. ae talk fast and idJy ; to run on, to rattle with the 
ton 

€LA‘ “TER, v.t. 1. Tostrike and make a rattling note. 
2. ‘To dispute, Jar, or clamor. 

€LAT'TER, x. A rapid succession of abrupt, sharp 
sounds, made by ‘the collision of metallic or other sone 
rous bodies ; rattling sounds. 2. Tumultuous and cur 
fused noise ; a repetition of abrupt, sharp sounds. 

€LAT TER- ER, n. Une who claters ; a babbler. 

€LAT'TER-ING, ppr. Making or uttering sharp, abrupt 
sounds, as by a collision of sonorous bodies ; talking fet 
with noise , rattling. 

€LAT FER. ING, n. A rattling noise. 

ELAU'DENT, ne [L. claudens. 
drawing together. Little used. 

ELAUDI CANT, Jalting ; Himpin 

ELAUIDLEA rh. o. i. [L. elaudico.] 
br anced, or not atall. 

€CLAU Ne CAMION, ne A ee so Epos [ Little we eS) 

CLAUSE, #. (Fr. clawee ; L. iceeneds? . A member 
a pend or sentence; aenbdivision o a sentence. 2. An 
article ina contract or other writing ; a distinct part of a 
contrict, will, agreement, charter, commission, or other 
writthg. 

CLAUS 'PRAL, a. [L. claustrum.] Relating toa closter, or 
religions Hina 


Shutting ; 


e. 


confining ; 


[ Little used.) 
o haltor hmp. [Tat 


CLAUS URE, 1. The aet of shutting up or confining; 
continement ; "(tittle used.} 2. In anatomy, an imperto- 
rated eanal, 


€LAV‘A-TED, a. [U.. clara.) 1. Club-shaped ; baving the 
form of a club ; growing gradually thicker towards the 
te en ag certain parts ofa plant. 2. Set with knobs. 

eLAVE pret. ot cleave, 

ELAVELLA-TED, a. Clavellated ashes, potash and 

arlash. Core. 

t CLA VER, n. [Sax. clrfer. 

ELAV'IA- RY, vn. (L. cluris. 

in IN USEC 

ELAV'LEHORD, n. [L. claris and chorda.} A musical in 
strument of an oblong figure, of the nature of a spinet. 

€LAVI-€LE, 2. [L. clucicula. The collar-bene. 

CLAVII-GER, me clavw and gero.} One who keeps the 
keys ofan ‘lace, 

ELAW, a. [Sax. claw.] 1. The sharp hooked nail of a 
beast, bird or other animal. 2. The whole foot of an ani 
mal armed with hooked nails. 3. The hand, in conterm pt. 

ELAW, vit. are claven.) J. To pull, tear or ecratch 
withthe nailx,. 2. To seratch or tear in general ; to tickle. 
3. To flatter ; Coe -|—To claw off or away. 1. To seold 
or rail at.—2. In seamanship, to turn to windward and 
beat, to prevent falling on a lee shore.—3. In radgar lan- 
fay c, to scratch uway ; to get off or escape. 

€ BACK, n. Une who flatters ; asycophant ; a whee 

dier. Jezel. 

t€LAW'BACK, a. Flattering. Bp. Hall. 

CLAWED, pp. 1. Scratched, pulled or torn with claws. 
2. a. Furnished with claws. Grew. 

ELAW'ING, ppr. Pulling, tearing or scratebing with claws 
or nails. 

CLAW: are a. ee of claws. Journ. of Science. 

CLAY,» [Sax. clirz.) The name of certain substances 
which a are mixtures of ails and ahumin, sometimes witb 
lime, magnesia, alkali and metallic oxyds; a species of 
earths -—2. In poetry and in Scnptyre, earth in general.— 
3. In Scripture, clay is used to express frailty, lisblenees wo 
decay and destruction. 

€LAY, r.t. 1. To cover or pupal with clay. 2. To pu- 
rify and whiten with clay, as 

€LAY'-COLD, a. Cold as clay a earths lifeless. Rovre. 

€LAYED, pp. 1. Covered or manured with day. 2. Pu- 
rified and whitened with clay. 

€LAYES, n. plu. [Fr. claie.] In fortification, wattles or 
hurdles made with stakes interwoven with osiers, to cover 
lodgments. 

€LAY'EY, a. Consisting of clay; abounding with clay; 
kent! of clay ; hike clay. 

€LAY'-GROUND, x. Ground consisting of day, or abounc- 
ing with it. 

E€LAY'ISH, a. Partaking of the nature of clay, or contain- 
ing particles of it. 

eLay. '-LAND, or E€LAY'-SOIL, 2. Land consisting o 
clay, or abounding with it. 

CLAY!'-MARL, rn. A whitish, smooth, chalky clay. 

€LAY'!MORE, n. (See Grarmone. } A two-handed sword. 

€LAY'-PIT, n. A pit where clay is dug. Woodard. 

€L AY!-SLATE, n. In mineralogy, argillaceous shist ; ar 

ilite. 

€LAY'-STONF, n. A mineral, the thenstcin of Werner. 

CLEAN, a (Sux. clene.] 1. Free from dirt, or other foot 
matter. Free from weeds or stones. 3. Free from 
knots or pncice ag clean timber. In America, cleor is 
Nee ed Soa ae: PYM ee |<: seeteraly ee: «dy ree rom used. 4. Free from mora imparity ; -:nnocent 
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CLE 


5. Free from ceremonial defilement. 6. Free from guilt ; 
sanctified; haly. 7. That might be eaten by the He- 
brews. 8. That might be used. 9. Free froma foul dis- 
ease ,; cured of leprusy. 10. Dextrous ; adrvit ; not buz- 
gling; free from awkwardness. 11. Free from infection. 

CLEAN, ade. 1. Quite ; perfectly ; wholly ; entirely ; fully. 
2. Without miscarriage ; dextrously. 

CLEAN, o.t. (Sax. clenan.| To remove all foreign mat- 
ter from ; to purify. 

ELEAN'LI-NESS, (clen‘e-neasa) rn. 1 Freedom from dirt, 
filth, or any foul, extraneous matter. 2. Neatness of per- 
80n Or dress ; puny 

t CLEAN LLL ’ a adc. Inacieauly manner. 

€LEAN LY, (clenly) «a. 1. e from dirt, filth, or any foul 
matter ; neat , carefully avoiding filth. 2. Pure ; free from 
mixture; innocent. 3. Cleansing; making clean. 4. 
Nice ; artful ; dextrous ; adruit ; [vds.] 

€LEAN'LY, (clenly) adv. In a clean manner; neatly ; 
without filth. 

€LEAN'NESS, 2. 1. Freedom from dirt, filth, and foreign 
matter; neatnesa. 2. Freedom from infection or a foul 
disease. 3. Exactness: purity ; justness ; correctness. 
4. Purity ; innocence.—In Scripture, cleanness of hands 
denotes innocence. Cleanness of teeth denotes want of 

rovisions. 

€LEANS'A-BLE, (clenz’a-bl) a. That may be cleansed. 

€LEANSE, (clenz) v. t. (Sax. clensian.] 1. ‘To purify ; to 
make clean ; t: remove filth, or foul matter. 2. To free 
from a foul or infectious disease ; to heal. 3. To free 
from ceremonial pens and consecrnte to a holy use. 


4. To purify from er To remove. 
Cee (clenzd) pp. Turified; made clean ; purged ; 
healed. 


€LEANS‘ER, x. He or that which cleanses ; in medicine, 
a detergent. 

ELEAN#ING, ccreue ene) 
purging ; removing fo 
from guilt 

pares % ING, (clenz‘ing) x. The act of purifying, or purg- 
ng. 

¢ €LEAN '-TIM-BERED, a. Well-proportioned. 

ELEAR, «. [W. cluer.} 1. Open; free from obstruction , 
2. Free from clouds, or fog, serene. 3. Free froan for- 
eign matter; unmixed. 4. Free from any thing that cre- 
ates doubt or uncertainty ; apparent, evident; manifest ; 
not obscure ; conspicuous ; that is, open to the mind. 4, 
Unclouded ; luminous ; not obscured. 6. Unobstructed ; 
unobscured. 7. Perspicacious; sharp. ct. Nut clouded 
with care, or ruffled by passion ; cheerful ; sercne. Y. Ev- 
ident; undeniable ; indisputable. 1). Quick to under- 
stand ; prompt; acute. 11. Free from guilt or blame ; in- 
nocent ; unspotted ; irreproachable. 12. Free from bias ; 
unpre essed ; not preoccupied ; itnpartial. 13. Free 
from debt, or obligation ; not able to prosecution. 14. 
Free from deductions, or charges. 15. Not entangled ; an- 
embarrassed; free. 16. Open; distinct; not jarring, or 
harsh. 17. Liberated ; freed: acquitted of charges. 18. 
Free from spots or any thing that disfigures. 

€LEAR, adv. 1. Plainly; not obscurely ; manifestly. 2. 
Clean ; quite; entirely ; wholly ; indicating entire separa- 
tGion.— Clear, orin the clear, amorrg jouer aud curpenters, 
denotes the space within walls, or length and breadth, 
clear, or exclusive, of the thickness of the wall. 

€LEAR vo. t. 1. To make clear; to fine, to remove any 
thing foreign ; toneparate fromany foul matter; to purify ; 
to clarify. 2. To free from obstructions. 3. To five from 
any thing noxious or injurious. 4. ‘lo remove any in- 
cumbrance, or embarrassment. 5. ‘io free; to liberate, 
or disengage ; to exonerate. 6. ‘To cleanse. 7%. ‘To re- 
move any thing that obscures. 4. To free from obscurity, 
perplexity or ambiguity. {. To purge from the imputa- 
tion of guilt ; to justify or vindicate. 10. Ima Jesal sease, 
ty acquit on trial, by verdict. 11. To make gain or profit 
beyond all expenses and charges. 12. To remove wor 
from land ; to cut down trees, remove or burn them, and 
prepare land for tillage or pasture.— 7 clear a ship at the 
castom-house, is to exhibit the documents required, give 
bonds, and procure a permission to sail. 

€LEAR, +c. t. 1. To become free from clouds or fog ; to 
become fair. 2. To be disengaged from incumbrinces, 
distress or entanglements ; to become free or disengaged. 

€LEAR/AGE, n. The removing of any thing. [Little used.) 

€CLEAR‘ANCE, xn. A certificate that a ship or vessel has 
been eleared at the custoin-house , permission to gail. 

€LEARED, pp. Puritied ; freed from foreign matter, or 
from ineumbrance ; made manifest; made luminous; 
cleansed ; liberated ; acquitted. 

€LEAR'ER, vx. That which clears, purifier, or enlightens ; 
that which brightens. 

€'LEAR/‘ING, ppr. Purifying; removing foul matter, in- 
cumbrances, or obstructions ; making evident, or lumin- 
ous ; cleansing ; liberating ; disengaging ; acquitting ; 
making gain beyond all costs and charges. 

€LFAR'LNG, 2. 1. A defense ; justification ; vindication. 


pp. Purifying; making clean ; 
or noxious matter froin ; freeing 
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CLE 
2. A place or tract of land, cleared of wood for cuitivation ; 
a@ common use of the cordinAmerwa. 3. The act of mak 
iy Clear. 

CLEAR'LY, adv. 1. Plainly ; evidently ; fully. 2. With. 
out ubstruction ; luminously. 3. With clear discernment 
4. Without entanglement or confusion. 3. Plainly , 
nate is y; candidly. 6. Without reserve, evasion or sul- 

ritige. 

CLEAR/NESS, 2 1. Freedom from foul or extraneous mat- 
ter; purity. 2. Freedom from obstruction or mcumbrance 
3. Freedom from fogs or clouds ; openness. 1. Ustinet- 
ness ; perspicuity ; luminousness. 5. Plainness, ot pla 
dealing ; sincerity ; honesty ; fairness; candor. G. ! tee 
dom from imputation of ill. 7. Freedom from spots, ur 
any thing that disfigures. 

€LEAR!-SHIN-ING, a. Shining with brightness or uncb- 
structed splendor. 

€LEAR-SIGHT/ED, a. Seeing with clearness; having 
acuteness of sight ; discerning ; perspicacious. 

ELEAR SIGHT ED-NESS, n. Acute discernment. 

CLEAR -STARCH, c. t. To stiffen and clear with starch, 
and by clapping with the hands. 

€LEAR/-S'TTARCH’ER, a. One who clear-starches. 

€LEAR-STARCH'ING ppr. 1. Stiffening and clearing 
with etarch. 2. ». The act of stiffening and clearing 
with starch. 

€CLEAT, n. A piece of wood, used in a ship to fasten ropes 
upon. 

ELE AV'AGE, n. 1. The act of cleaving or splitting. 2. In 
mineralogy, the manner of cleaving. 
€LEAVE, v. i. ; pret. clave, or cleaved. 
To stick ; toadhere; to hold to. 2. To unite aptly ; te 
fit; to sit well on. 3. Tounite or be united closely in 

interest or affection ; to adhere with strong attachment. 

CLEAVE, v. t. ; pret. cleft; pp. cleft, or cleared. ‘The ald 
pret. cloce is obsolete ; clave is obsalescent. The old 
participle clocen is obsolescent, or rather used as an ad- 
jective. [Sax. cleofian, or clifian.} 1. To part or divide 
by force ; to split or rive ; to open or sever the cohenng 
poe ofa body. 2. To part or open naturally. 

ELEAVE, c.i. To part; to open; to crack ; to separate 
as parts of cohering bodies. 

€ELEAVED, pp. Spht; rived ; divided. 

€LEAVEILAND-ITE, ». A mineral, called also siliceous 
felxpar, or albte, 

€LEAV'ER, x. One who cleaves; that which cleaves ; a 
butcher’s instrument for cutting animal bodies into joints 
or pieces. 

€LEAV'ING, ppr. Sticking ; adhering ; uniting to. 
splitting ; dividing ; riving. 

€LECHE, ». In heraldry, a kind of cross. 

€LEDGE, 2. Among mimers, the upper stratum of fuller's 
earth. 

€LEF, x. [Fr.clef.] A character in music. 

€LEFYT, pp. of cleave. Divided ; split; parted asunder. 

€LEFT, n. 1. A space or opening made by splitting ; 
crack ; acrevice. 2 A disease in horses ; a crack on the 
bought of the m. 3. A piece made by splitting. 

€LEFT!-GRAFT, v. ¢. To ingraft by cleaving the stock, 
and inserting a cion. 

€LEG, 7. The horse-fly ; Dan. kleg. 

reLEM v.t. [G. klemmen.] To starve. B. Jonson. 

CLEMENCY, 2. [L. clementia.] 1. Mildness ; softness. 
2. Mildness of temper ; gentleness or lenity of disposition ; 
disposition to treat with favor and kindness. 3. Mercy ; 
disposition to treat with lenity, to forgive or to spare, ag 
offenders ; tenderness in punishing ; opposed to severity, 
harshness, or rigor. 

€LEM‘ENT, a. Mild in temper and disposition; gentle ; 
Jenient; merciful; kind ; tender; compassionate. 

€LEMEN-TINE, a. Pertaining to St. Clement, or to his 
couipilations ; or to the constitutions of Clement the Fifth. 

€LEM ENT-LY, adv. With mildness of temper ; merciful- 
ly. Taylor. 

€LENCH. See Crincn. 

t CLEPE, v. t. or i. [Sax. clepan.] To call or name. Shak. 

€LEP-SAM'MI-A, n. (Gr. x\extw and apyos.) An inatru- 
ment for measuring time by sand, like an hour-giass. 

€LEPRY-DRA, n. [L.] 1. A time-piece used by the 
Greeks and Romans, which measured time by the dia- 
charge ofa certain quantity of water. 2. A chemical vessel 

t €LER‘GI-CAL, a. Pertaining to the clergy. See Cuzr- 
ICAL. 

€LER GY, n. (Fr. clergé.] 1. The body of men set apart 
to the service of God, in the Christian church; the body 
of ecclesiastics, in distinction from the laity. 2. The priv- 
flego or benefit of clergy. Blackstone.—Benefit of clergy, 
in English law, originally, the exemption of the persons 
of clergymen, from criminal prucess, before a secular 


udge. 

eLEMGY-A-BLE, a. Entitled to or admitting the benefit of 
clergy. Blackstone. 

€LER'GY-MAN, 7. A man in holy orders ; a man licensed 
to preach the gospel. 


Sax. cleofian.| 1. 


Also, 
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€1.ER [€, 2. A clerk or clergyinan. Horsley. 

€LEH I€, a. Relating ww the character of a clergyman. 

€LERL-CAL, a. [L. clericus.] Relating or pertaining to 
the clergy. 

®ELERK, xn. [Sax. cleric, clere, clere; L. eclericus.] 1. A 
clergyman, or ecclesiastic ; aman in holy orders. 2. A 
man that can read. J. A manof letters; aschular. Sd- 
mey. 4. In modern usage, a writer; one who is employed 
in the use of the pen, in an office, public or private, for 
keeping records and accounts. 5. A layman who bs the 
reader of responses in church service. 

*€LERKK-ALE, av. In England, the feast of the parish 
clerk. 

*+€LERK!/LESS, a. Ignorant ; uncivilized. Waterhouse. 

®€LERK LIKE, a. Like a clerk ; learned. Shak. 

®€LEKRK’LY, a. Scholartike. Cranmer. 

*€LERK'LY, ado. Ina learned inanner, Gascoigne. 

PELERK SHIP, n. 1. A state of being in holy orders. 2. 
Scholarship. 3 The office or business of a clerk or writer. 
Siwy? 


€LER'O-MANCY, xn. [Gr. xAnpos and parreca.) A divin- 
ation by throwing dice or little bones, and observing the 
ints or marks turned up 
EVE, ELIF, or CLIVE, in the compusition of names, de- 
note a place situated on or neara cliff, on the side of a hill, 
rock or precipice ; as Clerrland, Ciytun, 

€LEV ER, a. 1. Fit; suitable; convenient; proper; com- 
modious. Pope. 2. Dextrous ; adruit; ready ; that per- 
forma with skill or address. Addison, 3. In Neve bing 
land, good-natured, possessing an agreeable mind or dis- 
position, 

€LEV‘ER-LY, ade. Filly, dextrously ; handsomely. 

CLEViIER-NESS, #. 1. Dexterity ; adroitness; skill, 2. 
In New England, mildness or agreeableness of disposi- 
tion ; obligingness ; good nature. 

€LEV'Y, or CLEV'IS, a. An iron bent to the form of an ox 
bow, with the two end perforated to receive a pin, used 
on the end of a cart-neap to hold the chain of the forward 
hore or oxen ; of a draft-ironona plow. Mew Bugland. 

€LEW, rn. [Nax. clewwr, cluce.) L.A ball of thread. 2. 
The thread that forms a ball; the thread that is used to 
guide a person ina labyrinth. Hence, any thing that 
guides or directs one in an intricate case. 3. The lower 
a of a square-sail, and the aftermost corner of a stay- 
sail. 

€LEW, vo. 2. 1. In seamanship, to truse up to the yard, by 
means of clew-garnets or clew-lines, in order to furling. 
2. ‘T'o direct. 

€LEW-GARINETS, a. In niarine lanyuaye, a son of 
tackle, or rope and pulley, fastened to the clews of the 
main and fore-sais, to truss them up to the yard, 

€LEW:-LINES, «. ‘These are the same tackle, and used for 
the like purpose as clew garnets, 

€LI€K, v.i. [D. klikken.}] To mnnke anmall, sharp noise, 
or rather a succession of small, sharp sounds, as by 1 gentle 
striking. 

ELICK, vn. In seamen’s lenenage, a small pieces of iron 
falling into a notched wheel, attached to the winches in 
cutters, &c. 

€LICK, n. The latch ofa door. [ Local. 

€CLICK'ER, n. The servant of asalesinad, who stands at the 
dour to invite customers, 

CLICK'ET, 2. The knocker of a door. 

ELICK'ING, wr. Making ainall sharp noises, 

ELUENT, nx. Fr. client; Lo cheus.}] 1. Among the Remans, 
a citizen who put himvyelf under the protection of a man 
of distinction and iniuence, who, in respeet to that rela- 
tion, was called his patron, 2. One who applies to a law- 
yer or counsellor for advite in a question of law, or 
commits his cause to his management, 3. A depend- 
ent. 

€CLI'ENT-AL, a. Dependent. (Unusual.j Burke. 

€LIVENT-ED, a. Supplied with chenta, Cure, 

t€LI-EN-TELE, n. ‘The condition or office of a client. 
Bp. Hall. 

ELVENT-SHIP, a. The condition of a client; a state of 
being under the protection of n patron. 

ELIF, vw. (Sax. clip] od. A steep bank. 2. A high and 
steep rock ; any precipice. [This word has been some- 
times written c/ifi.| 

CLIFF, in music, See CLer. 

ELIFE-Y, a. Having cliffs ; broken ; craggy. 

€LIFT ED, a. Broken. 

CLIFT'Y, a The same as clify. Pennant. 

€ELI-MAOTER, wn. (Gr. xAueoerno.] 1. A eritical year in 
human life. 2. A certain spuce of time, [Mot used.) 

*€ELI-MAC@TER-IE, a. [Gr. KAtpaKrNpLKos.} haterally, 
noting a gecale, progression, or gradation ; appropriately, 
denoting a critical period of fuman life. 

* €CLI-MAC’TER-I€, n. A critical period in human life, or 
a period in which some great sear is Rupposed to take 
place in the human constitution. ‘Fhe critical periods are 
supposed by some persons to be the years produced by 


CLI 


multiplying 7 ito the aud numbers 3,5, 7, and ¥, lo 
Which others add the cist year. The bad year t called the 
wend ciimurterit, 


| CLIM- AC-TER'LCAL, «x. The same as climacteric. 
1 CLIM-A-TARCH It, @ (Gr. cAcpa and apyy.] Presiding 


over climates. 

CLIMATE, a. (Gr. edna.) 1. In geography, a part of 
the surface of the earth, bonnded by two circles parilled 
to the equator, and of such a bicadth that the longest day 
in the parallel nearest the pole is natian hour longer 
than that nearest to the equator. 2. Ina popular sense, a 
tract of iand, region, or country, differing from another 
in the temperatnore of tbe air. 

CLIMATE, rit. To dwell ; to reside in a particular tegion. 
Shak. | dattle used. | 

CLIMAT le, ja. Pertaining toa climate ; limited bv 

ELIMAT LEAL, ) a chimute. 5.9. Sawa. 

TELI MA-TURE, nw. A chinsate. Shak. 

CLIMAX, a. (Gr. wAcquag.] 1. Gradation ; ascent: a figure 
of rhetone, in which a sentence rises, us it were, step by 
step. 2. A sentence, or series of sentences, in which the 
successive Inesmbers or sentences rise in force, importance 
or dignity, Co the close of the sentence or series, 

CLIMM, (clime) t. t.: pret. and pp. cluated, or clomb, but 
the Jatter is not elegant. (Sax. cluman, or claumba nef I. 
‘To creep up by little and little, or step by step; to mse on 
any fixed objcct, by seizing it with the handa, and tfting 
the body, and by thrusting with the feet. 2. ‘Po mount ur 
ascend with labor aud ditiiculty. 3. To rise or ascend 
with a glow motion. 

CLAIM, (clime) e.t. 1. To ascend by means of the hands 
and feet, implying labor, daticulty and slow progresa, 
2. To mount or ascend, with labor or a slow motion. 

€CLIMBAA-BLE, (clitma bl) a. That may be climbed. 

CLIMBED, (elimds py. Ascended by the use of tbe hands 
and feet; ascended with Jabor, 

ELIMBER, (clil-mer) a. 1. One who climbs, mounts or 
rises, by the hands and feet; one who risea by labor or 
effort. 2. A plant that creeps and rises on geome support. 

fECLIMBER, vou. To clitub ; to mount with effort. 

CLIMBING, pyr. Ascending by the use of the hands and 
fect; ascending with difhiculty. 

CLIMBING, xn. The act of ascending. 

€CLIME, a. [L. elima.}) A climate; a tract or region of 
the earth; a poctecal word, but sumetimes used in prose. 
Sce C LiM ate. 

ELINCH, v.20. ne klinken.] 1. To gripe with the hand ; to 
make fast by bending over, folding, ur embracing clovely. 
2. ‘lo fix or fasten ; to make firm. 

CLINCH, vo a. To hold fast upen. 

CLINCH, ». lL. A word used in a double meaning ; a pun 
an ambiguity ; a dupheity of meammg, with identity of 
expression. 2. A witty, Ingenious reply. 4. In seamen's 
laniwruage, the part of a cable which js fastened to the 
ring of an anchor. 

CLINCHED, pp. Made fast by doubling or embracing eluse- 


ly. 

CLINCH ER, 2. 1. That which clinches ; a cramp or piece 
of iron bent down to fusten any thing. 2. One who makes 
aQsinart reply. 3. That which makes fast. 

€ELINCHIER-BUILT, or €CLINK ER-BUILT, a. Made of 
clincher work. 

CLINCH ER-WORK, a. In ship budding, the disposition of 
the planks in the side of a boat or vessel, when the lower 
edge of every plank overlays the next below it, like slates 
on the roof of a house. 

€ELINCHAING, ppr. Making fast by doubling over or em- 
bracing cloxely ; griping with the fist. 

€ELING, c.t 5 pret. and pp. clang. pad clingan.) 1. To 
adhere closely ; to stick to; to bold fast upon, eapecially 
by winding round or embracing. 2. To adhere closely ; 
to stick to. 3. To adhere closely and firmly, in interest 
or atfection. 

f€E LING, «.t. To a, up, or wither. Shak, 

ELING ING, ppr. Adhering closely ; sticking to; winding 
roand and holding to. 

€LING'Y, a. Aptto cling; adhesive. 

CLIN‘IE€, or CLIN ' LEAL, a. (Gr. eNeixos.] Ina general 
sense, pertaining toa bed, A clinical lecture isa discourse 
delivered at the bed side of the sick. 

€LINIE, 2. One confined to the bed hy sickness, 

So peal ade. In a Clinical manner; by the bed- 
side. 

€LINK, v. t. (Sw. klinga.}] To ring or jingle; to make a 
small, sharp sound, or a succession of such sounds. 

€LINK, ». A sharp sound, made by the collision of small 
sunorous bodies. 

€LINK, v.i. To utter 2 small, sharp noise. Prir. 

CLINKIING, . Making a small, sharp sound, or succes- 
sion of sind. 

€CLINK'STONE, xn. [elink and stone.] A mineral. 

€LI-NOM'E-TER, 2. [Gr. wdevw and perpoy.] An instre- 
ment for measuring the dip of mineral strata. 
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ELINQ‘UANT, (clingk’ant) a. [Fr.] Dressed in tinsel fine- 
ry. [Not Englishk.] Shak. 

CLIP, v. t. (Sax. clypan.] 1. To crt off with shears or 
scissors ; to separate by a sudden stroke. 2. To diminish 
coin by paring the edge. 3. To curtail; toctt short. 4. 
To limit, restrain, or hold ; to hug. one used. | 
Snaak.—To clip tt, is a vulgar phrase in New Eagland, for 

SLIP, v. i. A term in falconry Dryden 
Pi vw. term in falc . . 
©LIP, a. 1. A blow or stroke with the hand. New En land. 


2. An embrace ; that is, 9 throwing the arms round. Sid- 
ney. ~ 
€LIPPED €LIPT, pp. Cut off; cut short; curtailed ; di- 


minished paring. 
CLIPPER, 2 One who clip« ; especially one who cuts off 
the edges of coin. 
€LIP PING . Cutting off or shortenin 
scissors ; g coin by paring o 


tailing. 
CLIPPING, nx. 1. The act of cutting off, curtailing cr di- 
mintshing. 2 That which is clipped off ; a piece separat- 


ed by di ; 
er tat Skat v.#. To sound like the clashing of swords. 
€LIV ER. See Cupaven. 
€LIV ERS, s. A plant, the galium aparine. 
OLOAK. See Croxs. 
€LOAK‘ED-LY, ade. In a concealed manner. 
ELOCHARD, 2. A belfry. Weerer. 
n. (Sax. clugga ; D. klok ; G. klocke ; Dan. klokke ; 
Sw. klocka; Fr. cloche ; W.ci6c.]_ 1. A machine which 
measures and its divisions. The phrases, what 
o’clock is it? at is nine o’clock, seem to be contracted 
from what of the clock? it is nine of the clock. 2. A figure 
or figured work in the ankle of a stocking. 
CLOCK, v.t. Tocall. See Ciuc. 
€LOEK, oc. i. To make a noise like the hen. 
€LO€K!-M4A-KER, n. An artificer whose occupation is to 
make clocks. 
t €LOCK!-SET-TER, x. One who regulates the clock. 
E€LOCK!-WORK, n. |. The machinery and movements of 
a clock. 2. Well adjusted work, with regular movement. 
Prior. 
€LOD, a. [D. kluit ; G. klots.; 1. A hard lump of earth, of 
any kind ; & mass of earth cohering. 2. A lump or mass 
of metal; [little used.) 3. Turf; the ground. 4. That 
which is earthy, base and vile, as the body of man com- 
pared to his soul. 5. A dull, gross, stupid fellow ; a doit. 
6. Any thing concreted. 
€LOD, vc. i. To collect into concretions, or a thick mass ; to 
late. See Cror. 
v. t. To pelt with clods. 
€ELODIDY, a. 1. Consisting of clods ; abounding with clods. 
2. Earthy ; mean ; 
GLODHOP-PER, nz. 
€LOD'/PATE, 2x. A stupid fellow ; a dolt ; a thickskull. 
€LODPA-TED, a. Stupid ; dull ; doltish. 
€LOD'POLL, x. A stupid fellow; a dolt; a blockhead. 
Shak. 
€LOFFP, a. ‘The same with clough. 
€LOG, v.t. [W. cleg.] 1. To load or fill with something 
thet retards or hinders motion. 2. To put on any thing 
that encumbers, with a view to hinder or restrain leap- 
ing; toshackle. 3. To lond with any thing that encnm- 
; to burden; to embarrass. 4. To obstruct natural 
motion, or render it difficult ; to hinder ; to impede. 
€LOG, v. i. 1. To coalesce ; to unite and adhere in a clus- 
ter or mass. 2. To form an accretion ; to be loaded or en- 
cumbered with extraneous matter. 
€LOG, a. 1. Any thing put upon an animal to hinder mo- 
tion, or leaping, as a piece of wood fastened to his leg. 
2. An encumbrance ; that which hinders motion, or ren- 
ders it difficult ; hindrance ; tinpediment. 3. A wooden 
shoe ; also, a sort of patten worn by ladies to keep their 
feet dry AY wet meater: , eee ‘ 
€LOGG pp. Wearing a clog; shackled ; obstructed ; 
loaded with encumbrance. . : 
€CLOG'GI-NESS, x. The state of being clogged. 
CLOGGING, ppr. Putting on a clog ; loading with encum- 
brance ; obstructing ; impeding. 
ELOG'GY, a. That clogs, or has power to clog; thick ; 


eLOISTER, n. (FY. clottre ; Sax. claustr.] 1. A monaste- 

2 ad nunnery ; 2 house inhabited by monks or nuns. 
e principal part of a regular monastery, in which the 

monks meet for conversation. 2. A peristyle ; a piazza. 

€LOIS‘TER, v. t. I. To confine in a cloister or monastery. 
2. To shut up; to confine closely within walls ; to im- 
mure ; to shut up in retirement from the world. 

€LOIS'TER-AL, a. Confined to a cloister ; retired from the 
world; recluse. Walton. 


with shears or 
the edges ; cur- 


clown ; a dolt. 


CLOTS’TERED, pp. 1. Shut up in a cloister; inhabiting a 
mon: . 84. Solitary ; retired from the world. 3. 
Built wit ristyles or piazzas ; inclosed. 


€CLOIS’TER-ER, xn. One belonging to the oloister. 
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€LOIS‘TER-ING, ppr. rolgeinaty up in a monastery , confin- 
Ing secluding fom the world. ef 

€LO SPT R ESS, an. Anun; a woman who has vuwed reli- 

ous retirement. [ Little used.) 

€LOKE, a Creek tach.) 1. A loose outer garment worn 
over other clothes both by men and women. 2. A cover; 
that which conceals ; e or pretext ; an etcuse; a 
fair pretense. 

€LOKE, v.t. 1. To cover with a cloke. 2. To hide ; to 
conceal ; to use a falee covering. 

€LOKE!-BAG, n. A bag in which a cloke or other clothes 
are carried ; a portmantean. ‘ 

€LOKED, pp. Covered with a cloke; concealed under a 
cover. 

ELOK'ING, ppr. Covering with a eloke ; hiding under sn 
external covering. 

€ELOMB, pret. of climb, 

€ELONG, old part. of cling. 

CPN Ie, a. (Gr. xAovos.] Shaking ; convulsive ; irregular 

OLe. 

€LOOM, t. t. [Sax. cloman.] To close with gtutinous mat. 
ter. [Local.] Mortimer, 

€LOSE, v.t. [Fr. clos.) 1. To shut; to make fast, by 
pee together, or by stopping an open place, so as tc 
ntercept a passage, in almost any manner. 2. To end ; 
to finish ; to conclude ; to complete ; to bring to a pericd ; 
as, to close a bargain, or contract. 3. To unite, as the 
parts of a breach or fracture ; to make whole ; to consoli- 
date. 4. To cover; to inclose ; to encompass ; to over- 
whelm. 5. To inclose ; to confine. [See Incrosz.] 6. To 
move or bring together ; to unite separate bodies or parts. 

€LOSE, v.i. 1. To unite ; to coalesce ; to come together, 
ag the parts of a wound or fracture, or parts separated 
2. To end ; to terminate, or come to a period. 

To close on or upun, to come to a mutual agreement; tu 
agree on or join in.— 70 close with, to accede to; to con- 
sent or agree to; to unite with.— 7° close with, or to close 
in with, to unite ; to join closely ; to grapple, as persons 
in a contest. 

€LOSE, x. 1. An inclosed place ; any place surrounded by 
a fence orother body which defends or confines it. 2. Con- 
clusion ; termination ; finn! end. 3. A temporary finish- 
ing; A pause; rest; cessation; intermission. 4. The 
manner of shutting. 5. A grapple in wrestling. 

€LOSE, a. 1. Shut fast; tight ; made fast, so as to have no 
opening. 2. Having parts firinly united ; compact ; dense , 
applied to solid substances of any kind. 3. Having parts 
firmly adhering ; viscous ; tenacious. 4. Confined ; stag- 
nant ; without ventilation or motion. 5. Confined ; re- 
tired. 6. Hid; private ; secret. 7. Confined within nar- 
row limits; narrow. 8. Near; within a small distance 
9. Joined ; in contact, or nearly so; crowded. 10. Com- 
presscd, as thoughts or words ; hence, brief ; concise ; op- 
posed to loose, or diffuse. 11. Very near, in place or time , 
adjoining, or nearly so. 12. Having the quality of keep- 
ing secrets, thoughts or designs ; cautious. 13. Having 
an appearance of concealment; implying art, craft or 
wariness. 14. Intent ; fixed ; attentive; pressing upon 
the object. 15. Full to the point; home; pressing. 16. 
Pressing ; earnest; warm. 17. Confined ; secluded from 
communication. 48. Covetous ; penurious; not liberal 
19. Applied to the weather or air, close, in popular lan- 
guage, denotes warm and damp, cloudy or foggy, or 
warm and relaxing, occasioning a sense of Jassitude and 
depression. 20. Strictly adhering to the original.—2}. In 
heraldry, drawn in a coat of arms with the wings close, 
and in a standing posture. 

paar Hy Closely ; nearly ; densely ; secretly ; pressing- 
ly. .Wilton. 

€LOSE!-BAND-ED, a. Being in close order ; closely united. 

€LOSE/-BOD-IED, a, Fitting the body exactly ; setting 


close, as a ent. 

ELOSE!-€OH-PACTED, a. Being in compact order ; com- 

ct. Addison. 

€LGSE/-COUCHED, a. Quite concealed. Afilton. 

€LOSE-CUR-TAINED, a. Inclosed or surrounded with 
curtains. 

€LOSE/-PI8T-ED, a. Covetous ; niggardly. Berkeley. 

€LGSE-HAND-ED, a. Covetous ; penurious. Hale. 

€LOSE/-HAND-ED-NESS, n. Covetousness. 

€LOSE'-ITAULED, a. In scamanship, having the tacks or 
lower corners of the sails drawn close to the side to wind- 
wad, and the shetts hauled close aft, in sailing rear the 
wind. 

€LOSE!-PENT, a Shutctose. Dryden. 

€CLOSE!-QUAR-TERS, x. Strong barriers of wood used in 
a ship for defense when the ship is boarded. 

€LOSE!-STOOL, n. A chamber utensil for the convenience 
of the sick and infirm. 

€LOSE/-TONGUED, a. Keeping silence ; cantious in 

aking. Shak. 

€ELOSED, pp. Shut; made fast ; ended ; concluded. 

ELOSE'LY, adv. 1. In a close, compact manner ; with the 
parts united, or pressed together, so as to leave no Vent, 
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2. Nearly; with UUttle space intervening. 3. Intently, 
a‘tentively ; with the mind or thoughts fixed ; with near 
inepection. 4. Secretly; slily. 5. With near affection, 
Bitucbment or interest ; intimately. 6. Stunetly ; within 
civwwe limits, without c umunication abruad. 7. With 
strict ndherence to the orginal. 

¢LOSE/NESS, n. 1. The state of being shut, pressed to- 
ge Jer, or united. 2. Compactneas ; solidity. 3. Narrow- 
ness ; straitness. 4. Tightness in building, or in apart- 
ments ; firmness of texture in cloth, &c. u. Want of ven- 
tilation. 6 Confinement or retirement of a person ; re- 
cliseneas ; solitude. 7 Reserve in intercourse ; secrecy ; 
privacy ; caution. 8. Covetousness ; penurivusness. Ad- 
disan. 8. Connection ; near union ; intimacy, whether of 
frien ship or of interest. 10. Pressure ; urgency ; vari- 
ously applied. 11. Adherence to an original. 

€LO3’ER, a. A finisher ; one who concludes. 

ELGOSER, a. comp. of close. More close. : 

€ELO EST, a. superl. of close. Mont close. 

CLOZET, xn. 1. A small room o apartinent for retirement ; 
any room for privacy. 2. An apartment for curivsities or 
vainable thin 3. A small, close apartment or recess 
in the side of a room for repositing utensils and furni- 
ture 

€LOS ET, v. t. To shut up in & closet ; to conceal ; to take 
intoa pune apartment for consultation. 

€LO-'ET-ED, pp. Shut up in a closet ; concealed. 

CLOSET-ING, ppr. Shutting up in 3 private room ; con- 


cenling. 

el 38! EP-SIN n. Sin committed in privacy. 

nd wali. n. A disease in the feet of catile, called aleo the 

ounder, 

ECLOYING, ppr. Shutting ; coalescing ; agreeing ; ending. 

ELOSING, a. That ends or concludes ; as, a closing word 
or letter. 

€ELOS'ING, 2. End; period ; conclusion. 

€L6#'URE, (lazhur) n. 1. The act of shutting ; a closing. 
2. That which closes, or shuts ; that by which separate 
parts are fnstened, or made to adhere. 3. Inclugure ; that 
which confines. 4. Conclusion. Sack. 

€LOT, n. A concretion, particularly of soft or fluid matter, 
which concretes into n inass or luinp. 

€ELOT, v.t. 1. To concrete ; to coaguinte, as soft or fluid 
matter into a thick, inspissated mass. 2. To form into 
clots or clods ; to adhere. 

ELOT'-BIRD, a. The common enanthe, or English ortolan. 

€LOT'-BUR, a. (G. klette.) Burdock. 

€LOTH, an. (Sax. clath. The plural is regular, cloths: 
but when it signifies garments, it is written clothes.) 
1. A manufacture or atull, formed by weaving or inter- 
texture of threads, and used for garmeuts or other cover- 
ing. 2. The covering of a table , usually called a talte- 
edoth. 3. The canvas on which pictures are drawn. 4. 
A texture or covering put toa particular use. 5. Dress ; 
raiment. [Sce CLotnes.|] 6. The covering of a bed ; [nut 
used.) 

ELOFHE, v.t.; pret. and pp. clothed, or clait. 1. To put on 

rments ; to invest the body with raiment ; to cover with 
res, 2. Tocover with something ornamental. 3. To 
furnish with raiment; to provide with clothes; as, a 
master is to feed and clothe his apprentice. 4. To puton ; 
to invest ; to cover, as with a garinent. 5. Tu invest; to 
surround ; to encompass. 6. ‘To invest; to give to by 
commission. 7. To cover or spread over. 

OLOFHE, v. & To wear clothes. 

€LOTHED, pp. Covered with garments ; dressed ; invest- 
ed ; furnished with clothing. 

* CLOTHES, (cléthes, or cl5z¢) n. plu. of cloth. 1. Garments 
for the human body ; dress ; vestmentr ; vesture ; a gen- 
eral term for whatever covering is worn, or made to be 
worn, for decency or comfort. 2. The covering of a bed ; 
bed-clothes. 

ECLOFIUWIER, (cléth'ver)n. 1. In English authors, aman who 
makes cloths ; a maker of cloth. Johnson.—2. In Amert- 
ca, aman whose nccpation is to full and dress cloth. 

ELCHHING ppr. Covering with or putting on vestments 
of any kind ; providing with garments ; investing ; cover- 


ing. 

ELOFHING, n. 1. Garments in general; clothes; dress ; 
raiment; covering. 2. The art or practice of making 
eJoth ; eed 

OL ITH -SHFAR-ER, x. One who shears cloth, and frees 
it from superfluous nap. 

SLOTH -WORK-ER, n. A maker of cloth. 

ELOTIPOLL, x. A thickskull ; a blockhead. See Crop- 
POLL. 

CLOT'TED, pp. Concreted into a mass ; inspissated ; adher- 

ing in a lump. 

ELOT'TER, v. i. To concrete or gather into lumps. 

CLOT'TING, ppr. Concreting ; inspissating ; furming into 
clota. 

©LOT'TY, a. Full of clots, or small, hard masses ; full of 
concretions, or clods. 


ELOUD a. 1. A collection of visible vapor, or watery parti- | 
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cles, suspended tn the atmosphere, at some altitude. 2 A 
state of obscurity or darkness. 3. A collection of smoke, 
or a denae collection of dust, rising or floating in the air, 
4. ‘he dark or varied colors, in veing or spots, on stones 
or other bodies, are called clouds. 5. A great multitude , 
& vast collection. 

CLOUD, v. ¢. 1. To overspread with a cloud or clouds. 2 
To obscure ; to darken, 3. To darken in veins or spots ; 
to variegate with colors. 4. To make of a gloomy aspect ; 
to ae the appearance of sullenness. 5. Tu sully ; to 
tarnish. 

iad v. i. To grow cloudy ; to become obscure with 
clouds. 

€LOU 1ly-AS-CENDING, a. Ascending to the clouds 

€LOUD-BER-RY. wn. A plant, called also krot-berry ; rubus 
chamirmornsa, 

€LOU DY-BORN, @. Born of a cloud. Dryden. 

ELOUIY-CAPT, a. Capped with clouds; touching the 
clouds ; lofty. Saak. 

€ELOU1Y-COM-PEL/LER, a. He that collects clouds ; Jove. 

€LOUDY-€0M-PEL‘LING, a. Collecting clouds ; or driving 
clouds. Dryden. 

ECLOUD-€0V-ERED, a. Enveloped with clouds. 

€LOUN-DIS-PEL'LING, a. Having power to disperse 
clouds. 

€LOU DI-F-ELIPSED, a. Eclipsed by a cloud. SAck. 

ELOUDED, pp. Overcast; overspread with clouds; ob 
ecured ; darkened ; rendered gloomy or sullen ; variegated 
with colored spots or veins. 

ECLOUDI-LY, adr. With clouds ; darkly ; obecurely. 

E€LOUDI-NESS, n. 1. The state of being overcast with 
clouds, 2, Obscurity ; gloom ; want of brightness. 3 
Darkness of appearance , variegation of colors in a foasil 
or other body. 4. Appearance of gloom or sullenness. 

ELOUDING, ppr. Overspreading with clouds ; obscuring ; 
giving an appearance of gloom or sullenness. 

€LOUD!KISS-ING, a. Touching the clouds. Shak, 

€LOUD LESS, a. Being without acloud ; unclouded ; clear, 
bright ; luminons. 

€LOUD-PIERC-ING, a. Penetrating or rising above the 
clouds. Philips. 

€LOUD-TOPT, a. Having the top covered with a cloud. 
Gray. 

€ELOUD'-TOUCH-ING, a. Touching the clouds. 

ELOUDY, a. 1. Overcast’ with clouds ; obscured with 
clouds, 2. Consisting of a cloud or clouds. 3. Obscure ; 
dark ; not easily undermtood. 4. Having the appearance 
of gloom ; indicating gloom, anxiety, sullenness, or ill- 
nature ; not open or cheerful. 5. Indicating gloom ar sul- 
lenness vas, cloudy Wrath. 6. Marked with veins or ¢ pote 
of dark or various hues, as marble. 7, Not bright. 

FELOUGH, (cluf) a. [Sax. clough.] Acleft ina hill—tin 
commerce, an allowance of two pounds in every hundred 
weight, for the turn of the scale, that the commodity may 
hold out in retailing. 

ELOUT, n. (Sax. eclut.] 1. A pateh; a piece of cloth or 
leather, &c., to close a breach. 2, A piece of cloth for 
mean purposes. 3. A piece of white cloth, for archers to 
shootat. [.Vut naw used.) Shak. 4. An iron plate on an 
axletree, to keep it from wearing. 5. [Fr. clou, clouter.] 
A small nail.—6. In culgor language, a blow with the 
hand. Mew Eayland. Todd, 

E€LOUT, v. t. 1. To patch, to mend by sewing on a piece 
or patch. 2. To cover witha piece of cloth. 3. To join 
cluinsily. 4. ‘To cover or arm with an iron plate. 5. To 
strike ; to give a blow.—Cleuted cream, in Gay, is evi- 
dently a mistake for clotted cream. 

CLOUT ED, pp. Patched ; mended clumsily ; covered with 
a clout. 

€LOUTIER-LY, a. Clumsy ; awkward. Mortimer. 

ECLOUTIING, ppr. Patching ; covering with a clout. 

t CLOVE, pre?. of cleave. Spenser. 

€LOVE, 2. [D. gaaekel A cleft ; 0 fissure ; a gap; a ravine 
It is properly a Dutch word. Journ. of Science. 

€LOVE, n. [Sax. clufe.] 1. A very pungent, aromatic 
spice, the flower of the clove-tree, caryophyllus, 2. [From 
cleave.] The parts into which garlic separates, when the 
outer skin ix removed. 3. Acertain weight ; seven pounds 
of wool; eight peunds of cheese or butter, 

€LOVE!-GIL-LY-FLOW-ER, n. A species of dianthus, 
bearing a beautiful flower. 

€ELO VEN, (elivn) pp. of cleare. Divided ; parted. 

E€LAIVEN-FOOT-ED, 0a. Having the foot or hoof divided 

€LG'VEN-HOOFED, into two parts, as the ox; bisul- 
cous, 

ELOVER, or ELOVER-GRASS, n. (Sax. clafer-wyrt.) A 

enus of planta, called trifolkum, trefoil. or three-leafed 
r. trefie,— Tv lice tu clover, is to live luxuriously, or in 
abundance. 

SLOVERED, a. Covered with clover. Thomson. 

ELOWN, xn. tL. colonus.) A countryman ; a rustic ; hence 
one who has the manners of a rustic ; a churl; a man o 
cairae manners ; an ill-bred man. 

t ELOWN'AGE, 2. The manners of a clown. 
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CLOWN'ER-Y, 2. Ill-breeding ; rustic behavior ; rudeness 
of manner. [Little used. } 

CLOWNI'ISH, a. I. Containing clowns ; consisting of rus- 
tics. 2. Coarse ; hard ; rugged ; rough. 3. Of rough man- 
ners; ill-bred. 4. Clumsy ; awkward 

€LOWN ISH.LY, adv. In the manner of clowns ; coarsely ; 


rudely. 

ELOWN'ISH-NESS, n. The manners of a clown ; rustici- 
ty ; coarseness or rudeness of behavior ; incivility ; awk- 
ward ness. 

ELOW N’S-MUS'TARD, 2. A plant. 

€LOY, vc. t. (Fr. clouer.] 1. To fill; to glut; to satisfy, as 
the appetite ; to satiate. 2. To spike up a gun ; to drive 
a spike into the vent.—3. In farriery, to prick a horse in 
shoeing. 

ELUYED, pp. Filled ; glutted ; filled to satiety and lothing ; 
spiked ; pricked in shoeing. 

€LOY ING, ppr. Filling ; filling to satiety or disgust. 

CLOY'LESS, a. That cannot cloy, or fill to satiety. 

€LUY'MENT n. Surfeit; repletion beyond the demands 
of appetite. | Little used.) Shak. 

ELL BS, x. [W. clopa, ape), 1. Properly, a stick or piece 
of wood, with one end thicker and heavier than the other, 
and no larger than can be wielded with the hand. 2. A 
thick, heavy stick, that may be managed with the hand, 
and used for beating, or defense. 3. ‘Ihe naine of one of 
the suits of cards ; so named from its figure. 4. A collec- 
tion or assembly of men; wsuully, a select number of 
friends met for social or literary purposes. 5. A collection 
of expenses ; the expenses of a company. 6. Contribu- 
tion ; joint charge. 

€LUB, v. i. (W. clapiaw.) 1. To join, as a number of in- 
dividuals, to the same end. 2. To pay an equal propor- 
tion of a common reckoning or charge. 

€LUB, r. t. 1. To unite ditferent sums of expense in a 
common sum or collection.—2. In cummon parlance, to 
raise or turn uppermost the britch or club of a musket. 

€LUBBED, pp. I. Collected into a sum and averaged, as 
different expenses. 2. United to one end or effect. 3. 
Shaped like a club. 4. Having the britch turned up- 
wards, asa musket. 5. Heavy, like a club. 

ELUB BER, or €LUBBIST, x. One who belongs to a party, 
club or association. Burke. 

ELUBIBING, ppr. Joining in a club; uniting to a common 


end. 

ELUB_FIST, n. A large, heavy fist. 

€LUB!-FIST-ED, a. Having a large fist. Horrell. 

CLUB-FOOT-ED, a. Having short or crooked feet. 

€LUB-IEAD-ED, a. Having a thick head. Derham. 

€1.UB -LAW, 2. Government by clubs, or violence ; the 
use of arms, or force, in place of law ; anarchy. 

€CLUB-MAN, n. One who carries a club. 

€LUB-ROOM, n. The apartment in which a club meets. 

E€LUP-RUSH, n. A genus of plants, the scirpus. 

€LUD!'-SHAPED, a. Shaped like a club; growing thicker 
towards the top ; clavated. 

€ELUEK, v.1. Nees cleeca as) To make the noise, or ntter 
the volce, of the domestic hen. 

€LUEK, rv. t. To call chickens by a particular sound. Saak. 

€LUeK! ING, ppr. Uttering the voice of a sitting hen ; call- 
ing chickens. 

€LUE. See Ciew. 

€LUMP, n. [G. klump.} 1. A thick, short piece of wood, 
or other solid substance ; n shapeless mass. 2. A clueter 
of trees or shrube ; formerly written plump. In some parts 
of Paglenes it is an adjective, signifying lazy, unhandy. 

€LUMPER, ». t. ‘To form into clumps or masses, More. 

€LU MPS, n. A stupid fellow ; a numekull. 

€LUM’'SI-LY, adr. In aclumsy manner; awkwardly ; in 
an unhandy manner; without readiness, dexterity or 


race. 

ELUMSLNESS, na. The quality of being short and thick, 
and moving heavily ; awkwardness ; unhandiness ; un- 

inliness. 

UM'SY, a. 1. Properly, short and thick. 2. Moving 
heavily, siowly or nwkwardly. 3. Awkward ; ungainly ; 
unhandy ; artless; without rendiness, dexterity or grace. 
4. Himade ; badly constructed. 

€LUNCH, nx. Among miner~, indurated clay, found ine al 

ts next to the coal. Bailry. 

UNG, pret. and pp. of cling, which see. 

ELUNG, cv. t. Toshrink. See Cutna. 
ELUNG, a. Wasted with leanness ; shrunk with cold. 

ELTC'NI-AE, n. One of a reformed order of Benedictine 
monks, so called from Cluni, in Bargundy. 

ELUS'TER, 2. [Rax. eluster.] 1. A bunch; a number of 
things of the same kind growing or joined together; a 
knot. 2. A number of individuals or things collected or 
gathered into a close body. 3. A number of things situ- 
ntcd near each other. , 

€ELUSTER, cv. i. 1. To grow in clusters; to gather or 
unite in a bunch, or bunches. 2. To form into flakes. 3. 
To collect into flocks or crowds. 

EL.USTER, v. t. To collect into 8 bunch, or close body. 
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€LUS‘TERED, pp. Collected into a cluster, or crowJ 
crowded. 

€LUS’TER-GRAPE, x. A small black grape. 

€LUSTER-ING, ppr. Growing in a cluster, or ia bunchee , 
uniting in a bunch, or in a fluck, crowd, or cluase body. 

€LUS'TER-Y, a. Growing in clusters ; full of clusters. 

CLUTCH, v. t. 1. To double in the fingers, aud pinch or 
compress them together ; toclinch. 2. To seize, clasp ar 

ripe with the hand. 3. To seize, or p- 
€LUTCH, x. A griping or pinching with the fingers ; seiz- 


ure ; grasp. 
E€LUTCH'ES, plu. 1. The paws or talons of a rapacious 
animal, a8 of acat or dug. 2. The hands, in the sense 
of instruments of rapacity or cruelty, or of power. 
€LUT’ TER, n. [W. cluder.] 1. A heap or assemblage of 
things lying in confusion. 2. Noise ; bustle. 
€LUT TER, vc. t. ‘To crowd together in disorder; to fill 
with things in confusion. 
€LUT'TER, v. i. To make a bustle, or fill with confe- 


sion. 
€LUT'TERED, pp. Encumbered with things in disorder. 
€LUT'‘TER-ING, ppr. Encumbering with things in conf 


sion. 

*€LYS'TER, n. (Gr. xdAvornp.] An injection; a liquid 
substance injected into the lower intestines. 

€LYS TER-TZAF, v.t. To apply a clyster. Cutgrave. 

€LYS’TER-PIPE, n. A tube or pipe used for injections. 

ELYS'TER-WISE, ade. In the manner of a clyster. 

€O, a prefix, signifying with, in conjunction. See Con. 

€0-A-CERVIATE, v.t. [L. coacervo.} To heap up ; to pile 
[ Little used. | 

€0-A-CERV'IATE, a. [L. coacerratus.] Heaped ; raised 
into a pile; collected into a crowd. [Little used. ] 

€0-AC-ER-VA'TION, n. The act of heaping, or state of 
being heaped together. | Little used. 

€OACH, x. [Fr. coche.} A close vehicle for commoadious 
traveling, borne on four wheels, and drawn by horses or 
other animals. It differs from a chariot in having seats in 
front, as well as bhehind.—Huckney-coach, a coach kept 
for hire.—Mail-coach, a coach that carries the public mails, 
—Stagre-coach, a coach that regularly conveys passengers 
from town totown. Sec Stage. 

COACH, or COUCH, 2. An apartment ‘na large ship of war 
nenr the stern, the roof of which is furmed by the poop 
Mar. Diet. 

€0ACH, r. t. To carry ina coach. Pepe. 

t COACH, vot. To ride in a coach. Waterhouse. 

€0ACH'-BOX, #2. The seat on which the driver of @ coach 
Bils, Arbuthnot, : 

€OACH'-HIRE, 2. Money paid for the use of a hired 
coach. 

€GACH'-HORSE, 2. A horse used in drawing coaches. 

ECOACH'-HOUSE, 2. A house to shelter a coach from the 
weather. Siriff. 

COACH _MA-KER, ». A man whoee occupation is to make 
coaches. Sirift. 

€OACIUPUL, n, A coach filled with persons. Addison. 

ECOACHIMAN, a. The person who drives a coach. 

€0ACH'IMAN-SHIP, n. Skill in driving coaches. 

t €0-AET’, v. i. To act together. Shak, 

t CO-AECTIED, pp. ora. Forced ; compelled. 

€0-AC'TION, n. it ia a orce ; compulsion, either 
in restraining or impelling. South. 

€0-ACTUIVE, a. 1. Forcing ; compulsory ; ate pow- 
er to impel or restrain. Raleigh. 2. Acting in concur- 
rence. 

€0-ACTIVE-LY, adr. In a compulsory manner. 

* €0-AD-JT'MENT, n. Mutual assistance. 

*€EO-AD-JCITANT, a. [L. con and adjutans.] {lelping ; 
mutually assisting or operating. 

€0-AD-JT'TOR, an. 1. One who aids another ; an assiet- 
ant; a fellow-helper; an associate in operatfon,—2. In 
the canon lar, one who is empowered or appoin-ed to 

rform the duties of another. 

€0-AD-JO'TOR-SHIP, 2. Joint aid. 

€0-AD-JO'TRIX, n. A female assistant. Smollete 

*€0-AD-JOVAN-CY, n. Joint help; assistance ; concur 
rent aid ; co-operation. [Little uxed.| 

€0-ADU-NATE, a. [L. coadunatus.}] In botany, cordunate 
lenves are several united at the base. 

€0-AD-U-NYTION, 2. The union of different substances 
in one mars. [ Little weed.) Hale. 

€O-AD-VENT'UR-ER, vn. A fellow adventurer. 
€0-AF-FOR/EST, vo. ¢. Tc convert ground into a torest. 

CO-A'GENT, n. An assistant or associate in an act. Beawm. 

t €O-AG-MENT', c. t. [I.. coagmento.] To congregate o1 
heap together. Glanrille. 

€0-AG-MEN-TA’TION, n. Collection into a mags or united 
body ; union ; conjunction. [Little wsed.} 

€0-AG-MENT'ED, a. Congregated ; heaped together , unl- 
ted in one mnas. | Little used. ] 

€0-AG-U-LA-BIL/I-TY, 2. The capacity of being concn 


lated. 
€0-AG'/U-LA-BLE, a. That may be concreted : sapabl: of 
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rongeaiing or changing from a tquid tr an inaplasated 
Alle. 

CoO \GU-LATE, @. 8. [L. coagulo.) To concrete ; to cur- 
die, to congeal : to Change from a fluid inwWw a fixed sub- 
etance, or su.id Tas. 

€0). AG U-LATE, v. & To enrdie of congeal ; to turn from 
n fluid iato a consisteat state, or fixed substance ; wo 
thicken, 

€4>- AGU-LA-TED, pp. Concreted ; curdied. 

€0.AGIU-LA-TING, ppe. Curdling ; congealing. 

€tLAG-U-LA‘TION, wn. The act of changing frum a fluid to 
a fixed state ; concretion ; the state of being coagulated ; 
the budy formed by coagulating. 

€vU- AW/U-LA-TIVE, a. That bas the power to cause con- 
cretion. Boyle. 

€O> AG'U-LA-TOR, x. That which causes coagulation. 

€O0.AG-‘U-LULM, x. Rennet; card ; the clut uf bluud, sepa- 
rated by cold, acid, d&c. 

€Cvu-.A'L-TS, x. A species of monkey in South America. 

COAK. See Coxs. 

FOAL, nw. (Sax. col, or coll.] 1. A plece of wood, or other 
eroimbustible substance, ignited, burning, or charred. 2. 
In the lunguage of chemuts, any substance containing oil, 
which has been exposed to a fire in a clase vessel, so Chat 
its volatde matter is expelled, and it can sustain a red heat 
without further decomposition.—3. In mineralogy, a sol- 
id, opaque, inflammable substance, found in the earth, 
and, by way of distanction, called fuss coal, 

COAL, e.t. 1. To bum to coal, or charcual; to char. 2. 
‘To mark or delineate with charcoal. 

€0AL'-BLACK, a. Black asa coal; very black. 

COAL‘-HOX, ». A box to carry coal to the fire. Siri. 

Gua L-FISH, n. A species of gadus, or cod. 

COAI/-HOUSE, a. A house or shed hr keeping coal. 

€OAL/-MINE, x. A mine or pit in winch coal is dug. 

EG AL/-MINIER, n. One who works in a coal mine. 

€COAL/-MOUSE, x. A smal! species of tit-mouse, with a 
black head. 

COAL/-PIT, x. A pit where coal is dug.—In America, a 

lace where charcual is made. 

AL -SHIP, 2. A ship employed in transporting coal. 
COALA-STONE, an. A kind of cannel coal, 
COALJ-WORK, a. A coalery ; a place where coal is dug, 

including the machinery for raising the coal. 

COAL/RR-Y, a. A coal-mine, coal pit, or place where coals 
Are dug. 

10-\-LESCR), (ko-a-leas’) rot. (L. roalesco.] 1. To grow 

together ; to unite, as xeparate bodies, or separate parts, 
into one bedy, 2. To unite and adbere in one body or 
masa, by spontaneous approximation or attraction. J. 
To unite in society, ota more goueral sense, 

€0-A-LESCENCE, a. The act of growing together; the 
act of uniting by natural affinity or attraction ; the state 
of being united ; union ; concretion, 

OO-A-LESCENT, a. Joined ; united. 

€0-A-LENCING, ppr. Growing or coming together ; unit- 
ing in a body or mass, umitung and adhering logether. 

COALNER, or CGALILIER. See Counrer. 

tCOla-LITE, v. «. To unite or coalesce. Bolingbroke. 

CO-A-LY"'TION, nw. 1. Union in a bedy or mass ; a coming 
together, as of separate bodies or parts, and thetr anion in 
one body or mass. 2 Union of individual persons, par- 
ties or states. 

€0-AL-LY‘, x. A joint ally ; as, the subject of a co-ally. 
Kent. 

EGAL’Y, a. Like coal ; containing coal .Vilton 

ESAMINGS, n In ships, the raised borders or edges of the 
hatches. 

€O-AP-PRE-HEND, vc. ¢. To apprehond with another. 

Little used.) Brown. 

AP-TA'TION, n. The adaptation or adjustinent 0% parts 

w each other. Boyle. 

€0-XKET’, v.t. [L. coarcte.] 1. To press together ; 

CU-ARE'TATE, to crowd ; to straiten ; to confine close- 
ly. 2. To restrain ; to confine. 

€0-ARE-TA'TEON, n. 1. Confinement; restraint to a nar. 
raw space. 2. Pressure; contraction. J. Kestraint of 
liberty. 

EGARSE, a. 1. Thick ; large or groas in bulk ; compara- 
tively of Jarge diameter. 2 Thick ; rough; or mude of 
coarse thread or yarn 3. Not refined; not separated 
from grosser particles or impurities. 4. Rude; rough; 
unrefined ; uncivil. 5. Gross; not delicate. 6. Rude; 
rough; unpolished ; inelegant. 7. Not nicely expert ; 
not accomplished by art or education. & Mean; not 
nice ; not refined or elegant. 

€COARSE'LY, ade. Roughly ; without fineness or refine- 
n.ent ; rudely ; inelegantly ; uncivilly ; meanly ; without 
art or polish. 

EQGARSE NESS, a. 1. Largenens of size; thickness. 2. 
The quality of being made of coarse thread or yarn; whence 
thickness and roughness. 3. Unrefined state ; the state 
of being mixed with gross particles or impurities. 4. 
Roughness ; grossness ; rudeness. 5. Grogsness ; want of 
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refinement oa delicacy ; wunt of polish. 6 Meanness. 
want of art in prepuration, want of micety. 

€O- ASSESSOR, mw. A joint assessor. 

CO-AXSUME, 0.¢. Tu assume sumthing with another 
Walsall. 

COAST, a. [L. costa; W. cust; Fr. cote.) 1. The exteri 
or line, limit or border of a country. 2. The edge os 
margiu of the land next t the sea; the seashore. 3. A 
side. 4. The country near the sea-shore.— /'he coast is 
clear jaa proverbial phrase, signifying, the danger is over: 
the enemies bave marched otf, or lef? Uhe coast, 

COAST, ec « 1. To sail near a coast ; to sail by or near the 
shore, or in aight uf land. 2. To sail frum port to part in 
the saine country. 

COAT, vr. t. 1. To sail by or near to. 2. To draw mea: 
to approach ; w follow ; (0bs.] 

COAST ED, pp. Satled by. 

COAST ER, a. 1. One who sails near the shore. 2. A 
Vesse} Laat ia employed in sauling along a coast, or im li 
ceused W navigate ur Wade frum purt to purt ip tbe same 
country. 

COASTING, . Bailing along or near a coast, 

COASTING-PL LOT, «. A pilot who conducts vessels along 
& coast. 

COAST ING-TRADE, 2, The trade which is carried an be 
tween the different ports uf the sume country. 

COASTUING-VESSEL, n. A veasel employed in coasting ; 
a coaster. 

COAT, wn. (Fr. cotte.] 1. An upper garment. 2. A petti- 
cout; a garinent worn by infants or young children. 3. 
The habit or vesture of an order of men, indicatuig the or- 
der or ottce. 4. External covering, as the fur or bair of 
a beast. 5. A tunic of the eye ; a memnbeane that serves 
as a cover; ategument. G. The division or layer of a 
bulbous root. 7. A cover; alayerof any substance cov- 
enng another. & That on which ensigns armorial are 
portrayed, usually called a cout of arms. 9. A coat of 
mail is a piece of armor, in form of a shirt, consisting of a 
net-work of iron rings. 10. A card; @ cuut-card is Ulie up 
which a king, queen or knave is painted, 

COAT, vot. 1. To cover or spread over with a layer of any 
substance, 2. To cover wilh cloth or canvas, 

COAT -AR-MOR, nn. A coat of arms; armonal ensigna. 

CONT -CARD, a. [From the dress or coat in which the 
king, queen and knave are represented.) A card, called, 
also, court-card, Bb. Junson, 

COAT ED, pp. 1. Covered with a coat ; lorieated ; covered 
or overspread with any thing that defends ; clothed with 
amembrane. 2. Having concentnc coats or layers. 

COAT I, xn. An animal of South America, resembling the 
racoon, but with a longer body and neck, shorter fur, and 
smaller eyes. 

CONTING, ppr. Covering with a coat ; overspreading. 

CONTANG, a. 1. A covering, or the act of covering ; loriea- 
tion ; any substance apread over for cover or defense. 
Cloth for coats ; as, merchants advertise an assortment of 
Coatings. 

COAX, (kSka) ce. t. [(W. cocru.] To wheedle ; to flatter ; to 
Bsooue, appease Or pensuade by flattery and fondling. [(#@ 
darn irord, 

TEOAX, no A dupe. Reawmnont and Fletcher. 

f COAN-AITION, n. The art of coaxing. 

COANED, pp. Soothed or persuaded by flattery, 

COANER, vn. A wheedler ; a tlatterer, 

COAXUING, ppr. Wheedling ; thattering. 

COB, a. [W. cob, or cop.) 1. The top or bead ; & covetous 
wretch; a foreign coin, 2. In America, the receptacle of 
the inaize, or American corn; a shoot in form of a pin ar 
spike, on which grows the corn in rows. This rece pta- 
cle, with the corn, is called the ear. 3. ue abhine.) 
A sea-fowl, the sea-cob. 4. A ball or pellet for feeding 
fowls. 5. In some parts of England,a spider. 6. A bore 
not castrated ; a strong poney. 

COB, c. t. In seamen’s language, to punish by striking the 
breech with a flat piece of wood, or with a board. 

*EONALT, a. (D. cobalt.) A mineral of a reddish-gray or 
grayish-white color.—Cudalt-blow a, acicular armeniate of 
cob lt.— Cohalt-crust, earthy arseniate of cobalt. 

€O-BALT HE, a. Pertaining to cobalt, or consisting of it; 
resembling cobalt, or containing it. 

COB BLE, ur COB BLE-STONE, 1. [ine copple.] A round- 
ish stone ; a pebble ; supposed to be a fraginent, rounded 
by the attrition of water. We give thia name to stones 
of various sizes, from that of a hen’s egg, or smaller, to 
that of large paving stones. These stones are called by 
the English copple-stunes. and bowlder-stones, or bdorel- 
ders, 

€OR BLE, c. t. 1. ‘To n..ke or mend coarsely, as shoes ; to 
botch. 2. To make or do clumsily or unhandily. Dry- 
den, 

ECGBBLER, na. J. A mender of shoes. ©. A clumsy work- 
man, 3. A mean person. 

COMRELING, ppr. Mending coarsely. 

tCoh BY, a. Stout; brisk. Chaucer. 
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COB. un. Acandal worn by ladies in the East. 

€COB‘EGALS, x. Large round coals. 

€0-BEL-LIG/EB-ENT, a. Carrying on war in conjunction 
with another power. 

©0-BEL-LIG'ER-ENT, ». A nation or state that carries 
on war in connection with another. 

€0BI-RON, «. An andiren with a knob at ine top. 

€0-BISH OP n. A joint or coadjutant pein: 

€O'BLE, 2 [Sax. cuople.}] A boat used in the herring fish- 


ery. 
COWLOAF, n. A loaf that is irregular, uneven or crusty. 
€OB'NUT, x. A boy’s play, or a hazel-nut ; the conquer- 


nut. 
co bow: See Canon. 
€0-BOOSE' See CaBoosR. 


GCOBSTONE See CopBue. 

©COCHSW AN, x. The bead or arc swan. 

GOB/WEB, 2 [cob, or koppe.] 1. ‘The line, thread or fila- 
ment which a spider spins from its abdomen ; the net- 
work spread by a spider to catch its prey. 2. Any snare, 
impli ingidiousness and weakness.—/n this sense tt us 
used adjectiv-ly, or ta composition, for thin, flimsy, slender, 
feeble. S:cift. i 

€OB/WEBBED, a. 1. In botany, covered with a thick inter- 
woven pubescence. 2. Covered with cobwebs. 

€GOr'EA. See Cacoa and Cocoa. 


EG/EA-LON, 2. A cocoon, of a weak texture. 


€06-CIF'ER-OU8, a. [L. coccus and fero.] Bearing or pro- 
ducing berries. 
COCCO-LITE, n. (Gr. xoxxos and \sO0s.) A variety of au- 
ite or pyroxene. 


‘CU-LUS IN'DI-€US. The fruit of the menispermum 
cocculus, a poisonous berry. 

COCCYX, a. [L.] In anatomy, a bone joined tw the ex- 
tromity of the os sacrum. 

# €OCH I-NEAL, x. [Sp. cochantila:) An insect, the coccus 
cacti, of the genus cuccus. These Insects form & mass or 
drug, which is the proper cochineal of the shops. It is 
used in giving red colors, especially crimson and scarlet, 
and for making carmine. 


ee Are > Qa. [L. cochlea.) Having the form of a 

ar 2 screw ; spiral ; turbinated. 

€O€CH LE-A-TED, 

COCH'LITE, x. (Gr. xoxAtas.] A fossil shell. 

COCK, n. (Sax. coc; Fr.cog.} 1. The male of birds, par- 
ticularly of gallinaceous or domestic fowls. 2. A weath- 
er-cock ; a vane in shape of acock. 3. A spout; an in- 
atrument to draw out or discharge liquor from a cask, vat 
or pipe ; so named from its prujection. 4. The projectin 
corner of o hat. 5. A small conical pile of hay, so haved 
for shedding rain ; called in England acep. 6. ‘The style 
or gnomon of a dial. 7. The needle of abalance. 8. ‘The 

which covers the balance ina clock or watch. 9. 
It. cocea.] The notch of an arrow. 10. The partof a 
musket or other fire arm, to which a flint is attached, and 
which, being impelled by a spring, strikes fire. 11. A 
amal) boat. [W. ewe ; It. cocca.] It is now called a cock- 
boat. 12. leader; a chief man. [3. Cock-crowing ; 
the time when cocks crow in the morniug.— Cock a keop, 
or cock on the hoop, a phrase denoting triumph ; triumph- 
ant; exulting.—Cock ard a bull. a phrase denoting te- 
dious trifling stories. 

COCK, v.t. 1. To set erect; to turn up. 2. To set the 
brim of a hat so as to make sharp corners or points ; or wo 
set up with an air of pertness. 3. To make up hay in 
email) conical piles. 4. To set or draw back the cock of a 


ofan in order to fire. 
, vt To hold up the head ; to strut; to look big, 


rt, or menacing. 2. To train or use fighting cocks ; 
Piel used.| 3. To vocker en i" eee) 

-ADE/, a. ee cocarde.] A riband or knot of riband, or 
something 5 , worn on the hat, usually by officers of 
the army or navy, eometimes by others. 

€COCK-ADED, a. Wearing a cockade. Young. 

€0CK’AL, 2. A game called Auckle-bone. Kinder. 
€0€K-A-TOO, x. A bird of the parrot kind. Herbert. 
COCK! A-TRICE, ee cocatriz.) A serpent imagined & 


FS er from a cock’s egg. 
-BILL. In seamen’s language, the anchor is a cock- 


bul, when it is suspended perpendicularly from the cat- 
head, ready to be let go in a moment. 

€0EK -BOAT, x. A small boat. See Cock, No. If. 

€0€K -BRAINED, a. Giddy ; rash. -Milton. 

€0UCK'~BROTH, ». Broth made by boiling a cock. 

€N€K'-CHAF-FER, nx. The May-bug or dorr-beetle, a spe- 
cies of scarabeus. 

ECOCKLEROW-LNG, 2. The time at which cocks crow ; 
early morning. 

EUCK- ER, oc. t. [W. cocru.] To fondle; to indulge; to 
treat with tenderness ; to pamper. 

COCKIER, 2». 1. One who fullows cock-fighting. 2. A sort 
of spatter-dash. 

CUVCKIER-EL, n. A young cock. Driden. 
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€0€K ER-ING, 2. Indulgence. Milton. 
€0EK'ET, a. Brisk ; 
€0EK'ET, 1. 


€0C/KLED, pp. 


COCK'-MAS-TE 
€0€K’-MATCH, x. A match of cocks ; a cock-fight. 
€0OCK'NEY, x». [most probably from L. coguina, a kitchen 


COE 


pert. Sherwood 

A seal of the custom-house ; a rvyal seal, 
rather a scroll of parchment, sealed and delivered by the 
officers of the custom-house Ww merchants, as a warrant 
that their merchandise is entered. The uffice of entry. 


ee ene n. The finest sort of "heat bread. 
€0€K!-FIGHT_I Nc, }™ A match or cuntest of cocks. 


€0€K/-HORSE, a. 


ing. 
ECOCKIING, n. Cock-fighting. Beaumont. 
COOKLE, zn. [Sax. coccel.} A plant or weed. 
COC/KLE, 2. [Fr. coque, coguille.] 1. A small testaccove 


n horse back; triumphant; exult- 


shell; or rather a genus of shells, the cardivm. 2. Amin- 
eral. 3. A young cock ; [obs ;] see CocxgeREL. 


€O€E'KLE, v. ¢. or t. To contract into wrinkles ; to shrink, 


pucker, or wrinkle, as cloth. 
1. Contracted into folds or wrinkles 


winding. 2. Having shells. 


€O0C'K LER, x. One that takes and sells cockles. 
E€0€'K LE-ST AIRS, n. Winding or spiral stairs. 
€0€K’-LOFT, 2. The top-loft ; the upper room in a house 


or other building ; a lumber room 
, x. One who breeds game cocks. 


or coguino, to ees I. A native of I ondon, by way of 
contempt. 2. An effeminate, ignorant, despicable citizen. 


€OCK'NEY-LIKE, a. Resembling the manners of 1 cook- 


ney. 
€0€K'-PAD-DLE, nv. The lump-fish or sea-owl. Encyc. 
€0O€EK'PIT n. L A pit or area, where game cocks fight.— 


9. In ships of war, a room or apartment, in which the 
wounded men are dressed. 


€0€K'ROACH, x. A genus of insects, the dlatta. 
€COCKS' COMB, a. 


J. The caruncie or comb of a cock. 
2 Aplant. 3. A fop, or vain silly fellow. See Coxcoms. 


COCKSHEAD, n. A plant, the Acdysarum or #tinfuin. 
COCK'/SHUT, n. The close of the day, when fowls go to 


roost. 
€0€CK'SPUR, n. Virginia hawthorn, a species of medlir. 
€VUEK'SURE, a. Confidently certain. (4 luw word.) 


* €0€K'ISWAIN, n. {in familiar speech, contracted into 
cozen.] An officer on board of a ship who has the care of 
the boat and the boat’s crew. 

€0€K'-WEED, x. A plant, called also dittander and pepper- 
wort. 

€O'EOA, (c3co) n. (Sp. coco.}] A tree belonging to the 
genus cocos, of the order of palma ; and the fruit or nut 
of the tree. 

€G‘COA-NUT, n. The nut or fruit of the cocoa-tree. 

€0-€0ON!, n. [Fr. cocon.| An oblong ball or case in which 
the silk-worm involves itself. 

€COCTILE, a. [L. coctilis.]) Made by baking, or exposing 
to heat, as a brick. 

COOTION, n. [L. coctio.] The act of boiling or exposing 

to heat in liquor.—In medicine, that alteration in the crude 

matter of a disease, which fits it for a discharge ; diges- 
tion. 

€OD, or €OD'FISH, n. A species of fish, of the genus 

gadus, inhabiting northern seas. 

D, 2. ([Rax. rae 1. Any husk, envelop or case, con- 
taining the seeds of a plant ; a pod 2. A bag; the scro- 
tam. 3. A pillow; [not in use. 

t €OD, vr. i. To inclose in a cod. Mortimer. 

€0D/DED, a. Inclosed in a cod. Mortimer. 

€OD'DER, n. A gatherer of cods or peas. Johnson 

€OD' DY, a. Husky. Sheriroad 

€ODE, n. [L. codex, or caudex ; Fr. code.| 1. A collection 
of the laws and constitutions of the Roman emperors. 
2. Any collection or digest of laws. 

CODGER, ». A rustic; a clown; a miserly man. 

COD 'TL-CIL, n. [L. codicillus.) A writing by way of sup- 

lement to a will. 
D-I-CIL‘LA-RY, a. Of the nature of a codicil. 
€0-DILLF’, (co-dill’) n. (Fr. codille.] A term at ombre, 
when the game is won. 

€OD'LE, or €OD‘DLE, (kdd'dl) v. t. To parboil, or soften 
by the heat of water. 

t €0D’/LE, v t. To make much of. 

€ODLING, or EODLIN, 2. An apple codled ; or one suit 
able for codling, or used for that purpose 

€OD'LING, n. A young cod. 

€0-EF'FI-CA-CY, x. Joint efficacy. 

€0-EF-FI"CIEN-CY, n. Cooperation ; joint power of two 
or more things or causes, acting to the sam? end. 

€0O-EF-FMCLENT, a. Cooperating ; acting in union to the 


same end. 

€0-EF-PUCIENT, 2. 1. That which unites i. action with 
something else to produce the same e‘fect.—3. In alacbhra, 
a number or known quantity put before letters, or quanti- 
tics, known or unknown, and into which it ia sup vored 
to be multiplied.—3. In flusions, the cocficient of any 
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pester Gents is the quantity which arises from the da- 

vision of that term by the generated quantity. 

OU-EF-FIUCIENT- LY, adc. By cooperation. 

€O-ELDER, na. An elder of the same rank. Trapp. 

CCE'LI-A€, or CE'LI-AG, a. Gr, cocAtacos.} Pertaining 
to the beily, or to the intestinal canal.—Ca/ue artery ls Une 
artery which .ssues from the avita just below the dia- 
phragm.— Celiac sion, Ube lientery, a flux or diarrhea 
of undigested foog.— Celiac vein, a vein uf the iniestinum 
rectum. 

€O-EMP’TION, a. [L. coemptio.} The act of purchasing 
the whole quantity of any commodity. 

€O-EN-JOY', vo. t. To enjoy together. /forell, 

€O-E QUAL, a. [L. con and asa | Equal with another 

n ov thing ; of the same rank, dignity or power. 
F'QUAL, xn. One who is equal to another. 

€0-& QUALI'I-TY, n. The state of being equal with an- 
other ; equality in rank, dignity or power. 

€0-R QUAL-LY, adv. With joint equality. 

€0-ERCE’, (co-ers’) v.t. [L. coerceo.] 1. To restrain by 
force ; tu keep from acting, or transgressing ; Ww repress. 
2. To compel ; to constrain. Diright. 

eo Ee CED (coer: pp. Restrained by force ; compelled. 

€0-ER'CI-B a. That may or ought to be restrained or 
compelled. 

€0-ER CING, ppr. Restraining by force ; constraining. 

€0O-ER'CION, vn. Restraint, check, particularly by law or 
authority ; compulsion ; force. 

©0-ER'CIVE, a. 1. ‘That has power to restrain, particularw 
by moral force, as of law or authority. 2. Con.pulsary ; 
constraining ; forcing. 

€0-ER‘CIVE-LY, ado. By constraint. 

€U-ES-SEN'TIAL, a. Partaking of the same essence. 

€U0-ES-SEN-TIAL/I-TY, ». Participation of the same es- 
sence. 

€0-ESSEN'TIAL-LY, adv. In a coessential manner. 

€0-E-STABLISH-MENT, n. Joint establishment. 

€U-E-TA'NE OUS, a. [L. coetancus ; coctanean is rarely 
used.) Of the sane age with another ; beginning to exist 
al the same time. 

€0-E-TERN'AL, a. Equally eternal with another. 

€0-E-TERN'‘AL-LY, ado. With equal eternity. 

€0-E-TERN‘I-TY, 2. Existence from eternity equal with 
another eternal being ; equal eternity. 

€0-E' VAL, a. [L. coevzus.; Of the same age ; beginning to 
exist at the same time ; of equal age. 

€U-E'VAL, n. One of the same age ; one who begins to 
exist at the same time. 

€O-E/VOUS, a. The same as coeral, but not used. 

6U-EX-E€'U-TOR, n. A joint executor. 

€0-EX-IST!, v. i. To exist at the same time with another. 

€0-EX-IST‘ENCE, rn. Existence at the same time with an- 
other. 

€0-EX-IST'ENT, a. Existing at the same time with an- 
other. 

©0-EX-TEND’, v.t. To extend through the same space or 
duration with another | to extend equally. 

€0-EX-TENDED Z Being equally extended. 

€0-EX-TENDING, ppr. Extending through the same space 
or duration with another. 

©0-EX-TEN'SION, n. The act of extending equally, or the 
state of being equally extended. /fulc. 

€0-EX-TEN'SIVE, a. Equally extensive; having equal 
extent. 

€0-EX-TENSIVE-NFS™, n. Equal extension or extent, 

OOF FEE, n. (Fr. cage: It. cage: Sp. case. bt. The berry 
of a tree belonging to the genus cosca, growing in Arabia, 
Persia, and in other warm climates of Asia and America. 
2. A drink inade from the berry of the collee-tree, by de- 
coction. 

COF'FEE-CUP, n. A cup from which coffee is drank. 

©COF'FEE-HOUSF, n. 1. A house of entertainment, where 

are supplied with colfce and other refreshments. 
. A house of entertainment; an inn; which in some 
cities ia also an exchange. 

COF FEE-MAN, a. One who keeps a coffeehouse. 

OOF 'FEE-POT, 2. Acovered put in which coffce is boiled, 
or in which it is brought upon the table for drinking. 

©OF FER, » [Fr. coffre.] 1. A chest or trunk. 2. A chest 
of money ; & treasure.—3. In architecturc, a square de- 

jon or sinking in each interval between the mudil- 
ions of the Corinthian cornice.—1. in fortification, a hol- 
low lodgment across a dry moat, from 6 to7 feet deep, and 
from 16 to 18 broad. 

COF FER, v. t. To reposit or lay up in a coffer. 

COFIFERED, pp. Laid up in a coffer. 

COFYFER-ER, n. The cofferer of the king’s household in 
Great Britain was a principal officer of the court, next 
under the controller. 

COF'FIN, xn. [Fr. coffre.] 1 The chest or box in which a 
dead human body is buried, or deposited ina vault. 2. A 
told of paste fora pie. 3. A paper case, in the form of a 
cone, used by grocers.—4. In farriery, the hullow part of 
a horse’s huof; or the whole hoof above the coronet, in- 
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ude the colfin-bune, which is a small spungy bune m 

the midst of the hoof, 

COETEEN, co. ¢. ‘To put in or inclose in a coffin. 

CORTFINED, pp. tnelemed ina coffin. 

CANE IN-MA-KERK, 1. One who makes, or whose occupe- 
tiun is ty make cotline. 

€CO-FUUND Ek, x. A joint founder. Weever. 

€0G, 0. t. [W. coegiuair.) 1. To flatter; to wheedle; to 
seduce or draw trum, by adulation or artifice. 2. To ob- 
trude or thrust in, by falsehood or deception.— 7 cog 6 
dic, to secure it so as to direct its fall ; to falsify ; to cheat 
in playing dice. 

€UG, r.i. 1. To deceive; to cheat; to lie. Shak. 2. To 
wheedle. 

€0G, n. [W. cocos.] The tooth of a wheel, by which it 
drives another wheel or body. 

COG, v. t. To fix a cog; to furnish with cogs. 

COG:'-WHEEL, ». A woeel furnmbed with cogs, by which 
it drives another wheel. 

€O4G, or CUL'GLE, x. A boat; a fishing hoat. 

CUGEN-CY, n. [(L. cogens.] Force ; strength; power af 
compelling ; literally, urgency, or driving. 

t €O-GE/NLAL, for congemal. Warton. 

CO'GEN'P, a. [See Cocgency.] 1. Forcible, in a physical 
sense. 2. Urgent; pressing on the mind ; forcible ; pow- 
erful ; not easily resisted, 

CO'GENT-LY, adr. With urgent force ; with powerful tm- 
pulse , forcibly. Locke. 

COGGED, pp. Flattered; deceived; cheated; thrust ta 
deceitfully ; falsitied ; furnished with cogs. 

COGIGER, n. A tlatterer, or deceiver. 

COGIGEH-Y, x. ‘Trick ; falschood. Watson. 

COGGING, ppr. Wheedling; deceiving; cheating; tm 
senting deceitfully ; fixing cogs. 

COGIGING, n. Cneat; deception ; fallacy. Beaumont. 

CUK'GLE-STONE, n. A small pebble. 

€OG I-TA-BLE, a. That may be Uhought on ; that may be 
meditated on. Johnson, 

€OGI-TATE, v.t. [L. cogito.] To think; to meditate 
Ueite used. ] 

€0G-1-TA'TION, n. 1. The act of thinking ; thought ; med- 
ilation ; contemplation. 2. Thought directed to an ob- 
ject; purpose. 

COG'1-TA-TIVE, a. 1. Thinking; having the power of 
thinking, or meditating. 2. Given to thought, or contem- 


plation. 
CUG'NATE, a. [L. cognatus.] 1. Allied by blood ; kindred 
> proceeding from the same 


by birth. 2. Related in origin 
stock ; of the same family. 3. Allied in the manner of 


formation or utternnce ; uttered by the same organs. 
acne ATE, a. In Scots law, any male relation through the 
mother, 

€CUG-NA TION, 2. (L. cognat.] 1. In the civil law, kin- 
dred or natural relation between males and females, both 
descended from the same father; as aynation is the rela- 
tion between males ouly descended trom the same stock. 
2. Kindred ; relation by descent from the same original 
3. Relation ; parucipagon of the same nature. 

COG NITION, on. tL. cugmtio.] Knowledge or certain 
Knowledge, as from personal view or experience. 

COG NI-TIVE, a. Knowing, or apprebending by the un 
derstanding. he pay South. 

* COG/NLZA- LE, or COGN'1-ZA-BLE, a. [Fr. conneis 
sable.) 1. That falls under judicial notice ; that may be 
heard, tried and determined. 2. That falls or may fal 
under notice or observation; that may be known, per- 
ceived or yok amaars 

* €COG'NI-ZANCE, or COGN’I-ZANCE, a. [Fr. connois- 
sance.} I. Judicial notice or knowledge ; the hearing, trying 
and determining of a cause in court. 2. Jurisdiction, ag 
right to try and determine causes.—3. In fairey an acknowl 

gmentor confession. 4. A badge on the slecve of a water 
man or servant, by which he is known to belong to this os 
that nobleman or gentleman. 5. Knowledge or notice, 
reception , observation. 6. Knowledge by recollection. 

§ COG-NI-ZEB’, of COGN-LZER’, no One to whom a 
fine is acknowledged, or the pliuintiff in an action fur the 
assurance of land by fine. 

* €OG-NI-ZOR', or COGN-IL-ZOR’, ». One who acknowl 
edges the right of the cognizee, in a fine; otherwise called 
the defendant, or deferriant. 

€OG-NOM'I-NAL, a. [L. cognomen.} 1 Pertaining to a 
surname. 2. Having the same name. [ Little used. 

t COG-NOM'I-NATE, v. t. To give a name. Cockeram. 

€OG-NOM-I-NA‘TION, x. [1.. cognomen.] A surname, 
the name of a family ; a name given from any accident or 
quality ; as, Alexander the Qreat. 

€UG-NOS'CENCE, ». Krowledge ; the act or state of 
knowing. Little ot 

€0G-NOSCENTE, nv. [It. plu. cognoscenti.} One who ts 
well versed in any thing; a connoisseur. 

t €OG-NOS-CL-BIL/L-TY, x. The quality of being cognos 
cible. 

COG-NOSCL-BLE, a. That may be known. [L.a.] Hale 
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€OG-NUSTCI-TIVE, a. Having the power of knuwing. 
COGUAR, a. A carmivorous quadruped of America. 
€O-GUARDI-AN, xn. A juint guardian. Kent. 
CO-HABIT, v. i. 1. To dweil with ; to inhabit or reside 
in company, or in the same place, or country. 2. To 
dwell or live together as husband and wife ; usually or 
often apes to persons not legally married. 
€O-HAB/I-TANT, ». One who dwells with another, or in 
the same place. 
©0-HAB-L-TA TION, n. 1. The act or state of dwelling 
together or in the same place with another, 2. The state 
of liv ing together as man and wife, without being legally 
married. 
€O-I1LEIR!, (ko-air’) ». ML. coheres.} A joint heir; one 
who succeeds to a share of an inheritance, which is to be 
divided among two or more. 
€O-H&ILR’ESS, (ko-air'es) n. A female who inherits a share 
of an estate, which is to be divided among two or more 
heirs or heiresses ; a joint heiress. 
€O-HERE!, v. i. [L. cohgreo.) 1. To stick together; to 
cleave ; to be united ; to boid fast, at arb of the same 
mass. 2. To be well connected ; to follow regularly in 
the natural order ; to be suited in connection ; o8 the parte 
of a discourse. 3. To suit ; to be fitted ; to agree. 
€O-HE'RENCE, )} x. 1. A sticking, cleaving or hanging 
€o HERENCY, ( together ; union of parts of the same 
body, or a cleaving together of two ies, by means of 
attraction. Locke. 2. Connection ; suitable connection or 
dependence, proceeding from the natural relation of parts 
or things to each other, as in the parte of a discourse ; 
consistency. Locke. 
€0-HE'RENT, a. 1. evenne together ; cleaving ; as the 
parts of bodies, solid or tluid. 2. Connected ; united, by 
some relation in form or order. 3. Suitable, or suited ; 
be dated adapted. 4. Consistent ; having a due agree- 
mInent o < 
€0-HE/RENT-LY, ade. In a coherent manner ; with due 
connection or ment of parts. 
CO-HE-S1-BIL/I-TY, n. The tendency of one part of mat- 
ter to unite with another. 
€0-HE'$]-BLE, a. Capable of cohesion. 
€u-HE'SION, mn. (It. cocstone.] 1. The act of sticking to- 
gether; the state of being united by natural attraction, as 
the constituent particles of bodies which unite in a mass, 
by a natural tendency ,; one of the different species of at- 
traction. 2. Connection; dependence ; as the cvdeawn of 
ideas. But in this sense, see COHERENCE, 
CO-HE'BIVE, a. That has the power of sticking or cohe- 
ring , tending to unite in a mass, and W resist separation. 
E€0-NESIVE-LY, adc. With cohesion. 
CU-HE’SIVE-NESS, n. The quality of ee 
quality of adhering together, as icles o 
f CO-HIBIUT, vo. t. [L. ashe, o restrain. 
€0-HI-BUTION, x. [L. cokiitio.) Hindrance ; restraint. 
©O- HO-BATE, c.t. [Port. cohorar.] Among chemists, to 
repeat the distillation of the same liquor, or that from the 
same body, pouring the liquor back upon the matter re- 
maining in the vessel. 
€G HO-BA-TED, pp. Repeatedly distilled. 
€c HO-BA-TING, ppr. Distilling repeatedly. 
CO-HO-BA'TION, n. (Sp. cohvbacion.] The operation of 
repeatedly distilling the same liquor, or that from the same 
eu betance. 
€0-HOES’, or €O-HOZE!, n. A fall of water, or falls; a 
word of Indian origin in America. 
€O' HORT, a. [L. cohors ; Fr. cvhorte.) 1. Among the Ro- 
mans,a body of about five or six hundred men.—2. In 
ueay, a band or body of warriors. 
+ C0. OR-TA’TION, zn. Exhortation ; encouragement. 
€Ql Fe n. (Fr. couffe.1 A kind of caul, or cap, worn on the 
head. 
COlF, v. t. To cover or dress with a coif. 
€0IFED, a. Wearing a coif. 
EOLF'FURE, 2. [Fr.} A head-dress. Addison. 
ECOIGNE, for coin. e Coin, a corner. 
COIGNE, or COIN’Y, v. i. To live by extortion. [4n Irish 
word.) Bryskett. 
COIL, »v. t. [ Pr. cueilltr.} To gather, as a line or cord into 
a circular orm; to wind into a ring, as a serpent, ora 


ro . 

cot. n. 1. A rope gathered into a ring. 2. A noise, tu- 
mult, bustle ; [not used.) Bailey. 

COILED, pp. Gathered into a circular form, as a rope or a 
serpent. 

CO lLLING pr": coerins or winding into a ring of circle. 

COIN, n. t r.coin.] 1. A corner; a jutting point, as of a 
wall. 2. A wedge for raising or lowering a piece of ord- 
nance. 3. A wedge or piece of wood to lay between 
casks on shipboard. 

COIN, n. (Sp. cura; Fr. coin.j 1. Money stamped ; a piece of 
metal, as gold, silver, copper, or other metal, converted into 
money, by iinpressing on it marks, figures or characters.— 
Curreat con is coin legally atamped, and circulating in 
*rade.— Ancient coins are chietly those of the Jews, Greeks 


cohesive ; the 
matter. 
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and Romans, which are kept in cabinets as curiosities.— 
2. In architecture, a kind of die cut diagonally, after the 
manner of a flight of a etair-case. 3. ‘hat which serves 
for payment. 

€UIN, oc. t. 1. To stamp a metal, and convert it into 
money; to mint. 2. To make. 3. ‘To make; tw furge ; 
to fabricate. Dryden. 

COINAGE, or COIN ING, 2. 1. The act, art or practice 
of stamping money. 2. Coin; meney coined: stamped 
and legitimated metal for a circulating meainm. 3 
Coins of a particular stamp. 4. ‘he charges or expen:e 
of coining money. 5. A making; new production , beri 
ation. 0. Invention ; forgery ; fubrication. 

€O-INCIDE, v. i. [Low L. coincide.) 1. To fallor te mee 
in the saine point, as two lines, or bodies ; followed Ly 
with. 2. Tu concur ; to be consistent with ; to agree. 

€0-INICI-DENCE, x. 1. The falling or meeting of two or 
miore lines, surfaces or bodies in the same point. 2%. Con- 
currence ; Consistency ; agreement. 3. A meeting of 
events in time ; concurrence ; a bappenirg at the same 


time. 
€0-IN'C1-DENT, a. 1. Falling or the same point ; meeting 
as lines, surfaces or bodies. 2. Concurrent; consistent 
agreeable to. 
€U-IN-CID'ER, n. He or that which coincides or concurs. 
€0-IN-CTDING, ppr. Meeting in the same point ; agreeing ; 


concurring. 

€O-IN-DI-CA‘TION, x. [L. con and indicatio.} ln medicine, 
a sign or symptom, which, with utber signs, assists to 
snow the nature of the disease, and the proper remedy ; a 
concurrent sign or symptom. 

COINFY, pp. Struck or stamped, as money ; made ; invent. 
ed ; forged. 

COIN'ER, n. 1. One who stamps coin; a minter; a maker 
of money. 2. A counterfeiter of the legal coin ; a maker 
of base money. 3. An inventor or maker, as of words. 

COIN'ING, ppr. Stamping money; making; inventing; 
forging ; fabricating. 

t €O-IN‘'QUL-NATE, co. t. [L. coinquino.} To pollute. 

t €0-IN-QUI-NA‘TION, 2. Defilement. 

COIS TRIL, x. 1. A coward; a runaway. Shak. 2. A 
young lad. 

COT, xn. A quoit, which see. 

EOITING, Sco Quort. 

€O-1TION, n. [L. sone A coming together ; chiefly the 
venerca) intercourse of the sexes ; copulation. 

£0-JOIN’, v. ¢. Nee conjungo.] Tu join with another in the 
same office. [Little used. ak. 

€0-J0' ROR, x. One who swears to another’s credibility. 

COKE, n. Fossil coal charred, or deprived of its bitumen, 
sulphur, or other extraneous or volatJe matter, by fire. 

€OLIAN-DER, n. [L.. colo.) A vessel with a bottom perfo- 
rated with little holes for straining liquors. In An erica 
this name is given, I believe, exclusively to a vessel of 
tin, or other metal. In Great Britain, the name is given 
to vessels, like sieves, made with hair, osiers or twigs 
Dryden. 

€0-LA'TION, n. The act of straining, or purifying liquor, 
by passing it through a perfurnted vessel [Little used.]} 

COUVA-TURE, an. The act of straining ; the matter strain, 
a used. 

COL BER-TINE, n. A kind of lace worn by women. 

CUL'CO-THAR, n. The brown-red oxyd of iron which re- 
mains after the distillation of the acid from sulphate of 
iron. 

COLD, a. [Sax. ca 1. Not warm or hot ; gelid ; frigid; 
arelative term. 2. Having the sensation of cold; chill, 
shivering, or inclined to shiver. 3. Having cold qualities 
4. Frigid; wanting passion, zeal or ardor; indiflerent, 
unconcerned ; not animated, or easily excited into action, 
5. Not moving; unaffecting ; not animated ; nut able to 
excite fecling ; spiritless. 6 Reserved ; coy; not atlec- 
tionate, cordial or friendly ; indicating indifference. 
7. Not heated by sensual desire. &. Not hasty ; not vio 
lent. 9. Not affecting the scent strongly. 10. Not having 
the scent strongly affected. Shak. 

COLD, n. Sie cele, cul, cyle.} |, The sensation produced 
in animal bodies by the escape of heat, and the conse- 
quent contraction of the fine vessels. Also, the cause of 
that sensation. 2. A shivering ; the effect of the contrac- 
tion of the fine vessels of the body ; chilliness, or chill- 
ness. J. A disease ; indisposition occasioned by cold 
catarrh, 

toLD-BLOODED, a. 1. Having cold blood. 2. Without 
sensibility, or feeling. 

€OLD'- FINCH, x. A species of motacilla, a bird. 

€6LD-HEART-ED, a. Wanting passion or feeling ; indif 


ferent. 

€OLD'-HEART'ED-NESS, x. Want of feeling or sensi- 
bility. 

€0LD LY, adr. Ina cold manner ; without warmth ; with- 
out concern ; without anor or animation ; without wpa- 
rent passion, emotion or feeling; with indifference ..» 
negligence. 
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COLD'NESS, zn. L. Want of beat. 2 Unconcern; iadif- 
ference , a frigid state of temper; want of ardor, zeal 
emotion, animation, or spirit, negligence. 3. Want of 
qe: affection, or kindness. 4. Coyness ; reserve ; in- 
difference. 5. Wantof sensual desire ; frigidity ; chastity. 

COLD-S.LORT, a. Britle when cold, ws a inetal. 

CULE, an. (Sax. caul, carl, or cawel.) ‘he genesal name of 
all sorts of cabbage or brassice ; but we generally use it in 


its com da, cole-wort, caulifiuwer, &c. 
COLE -MOUSE. See Coat mousrx. 
a eee (un. (Gr. ceAsog and -] The cole- 
€UOL-E-OP'T opters, in Linne’s system of ento- 


E-BA, 
mology are an of insects. 
col. £4 P'TE-BAL, a. Having wings covered with a case 


or ath. 
COLE -PERCH, 2. A small fish. 
€COLE/SEED, x. 1. The seed of the navew, napus sativa. 
% soed. Mortimer. 


2. Bowes 
COLE-W ORT, x. A particular species of cole, brassica, or 


cabbage. 
COLTE, xn. [L. colicus.] A severe pain in the bowels, of 
which there are several varieties. 


€0UILE AL, a. Affecting the bowels. Milton. 


COLIN, a. A bird of the partridge kind. 

tCOLL, v. t. To embrace. [See Corrar.] Spenser. 

COL-L E/, (kol-laps') 0.1. [L. collapsus.| To fall to- 
gether, as the two sides of a vesuel ; to close by falling 
togetuer. 

CUL-LAPS'ED, (Kol-lapst') pp. Fallen together ; vlosed. 

CUL-LAP'SION, nz. A state of failing together ; a state of 
vessels closed. 

CULILAR, 2. [L collare.] 1. Something worn round the 
neck, as a ring of metal, ora chain. 2. The part of a gar- 
ment which surrounds the neck. 3. A part of a barness 
for the neck of a horse or other beast, used in draught.— 
4. Among seumen, the upper part of a stay ; also, a rope 
in form fe wreath, to which a stay is contined.— Tv slip 
the collar, is tu eacapeor get free ; to disentangle one’s 
sel’ from difficulty, lubor, or engagement.—A collar of 
brawn, ie the quantity bound ‘1p in one parcel. 

COL’/LAR, »v. t. 1. To seize by the collar. 2. To puta cal- 
lar on.— To collar beef or olier meat, is to roll it up and 
bind it close with a string. 

COL/LAR-AGE, xn. A tax or fine, laid for the collars of 
wine-drawing horses. 

€COL'LAR-BONE, 2. The clavicle. 

COL/LARED, pp. 1. Seized by the collar. 2. 
lar on the nick. 

€COL-LATE, vo. t. [L. cellatum, cullatus.} 3. To lay w- 
gether and compare, by examining the points in which 
two or more things of a similar kind agree or disagree. 
2. To coufer or bestow a benetioe. 3. To bestuw or con- 
fer. Taylor. 

€9L LATE, o. i. To place in a benefice, as by a bishup. 

©OL-LA'TED, pp. Laid together and compared ; examined 
by comparing ; presented and instituted, as a clergyman, 
to a benefice. 

€OL-LAT ER-AL, a. (L. collateralis.] 1. Being by the side, 
side by side, on the side, or side to side.—2. In yenealory, 
descending from the same stock or ancestor, but not one 
from the other ; ag distinguizned from lineal.—3. Collateral 
security ia security fur the performance of covenants or the 
payment of money, besides the principal security. 4. Run- 
ning parallel. 5. Kittused on either side ; springing from 
relations. 6. Not direct, or immediate. 7. Concurrent. 

COL-LAT'ER-AL, n. A collateral rejation or kinsman. 

€OL-LAT'ER-AL-LY, adv. 1. Side by side ; or by the side, 
2. Indirectly. 3. In collateral relation; not in a direct 
line ; not lineally. 

€COL-LAT’ER-AL-NFSS, x. The state of being collateral. 

€OL-LAT'ING, pyr. Comparing ; presenting and instituting, 

COL-LA'TION, n. 1. The act of bringing or laying together, 
and comparing ; a comparison of one copy or thing of a 
like kind with another. 2. ‘The act of conferring or be- 
stowing ; 2 gift.—3. In the canon law, the presentation 
of a clergyman to a benc‘ice by a bishop, who has it in his 
own gift or patronage.—4. In common lui, the presenta- 
tion of a copy to its original, and a comparison made by 
examination, to ascercain its conformity. 5. In Seuts lair, 
the right which an heir has of throwing the whole herita- 
ble and movable estates of the deceased into one masa, 
and sharing it equally with others who are of the same 
degree of Kindred. 6. A repast between full meals; asa 
cold collation.—Collation of scals denctes one seal set on 
the same label, on the reverse of another. 

ee a. Dono by the contribution of many. 

ict. 

COL-LA‘'TIVE, a. Advowe-us are presentntive, collative 
or donative. An advowse. collatire is where the bishop 
and patron are one and the same person. 

COL-LA'TOR, 2. 1, One who collates or compares manu- 
scripts or copies of books. 2. One who collates toa bene- 
fice. ss 
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CUL-LAUD!, 0.¢t. [L. collaude.] To unite its praming 
ie use -| Howell, 

COL‘ LEAGUE, (kol/leeg) 2. [L. college ; Fr. colleyue.| A 
partuer or associate in the sam‘ ities, employment w 
cumuiission, civil or ecclesiastical. 

€0L-LEAGUE,, (kol-leeg') v. t. or i. To unite with in the 
sanre office. 

COL-LEAGU'ED, (kol-leegd’) pp. United as an associate in 
the sume office. 

©OOL LRAGUE-SHIP, n. Partnership in office. 

€OL-LECT, v. t. [L. colligo, collectum.) 1. To gather, as 
separate persons or things, into one y or place , to as 
semble or bri eee 2. To gain by observation of 
inforination. 3. To gather from premises ; to infer aw a 
consequence. 4. To gather money or revenue from debt. 
ors; to demand and receive. 5. To gather, as crops ; to 
a mow or pick, and secure in proper repusilories 
6. To draw togetlier ; to bring into united action. 7. Tu 
obtain from contribution.— 7'v collect one's self, is to re- 
cover from surprise, or a disconcerted state ; to gain com 
mand over the thoughts, wlien dispersed ; over the pas 
sions, when tumultuous ; or the mind, when dismayed. 

COL-LE€T", o. 1. ‘To run together ; to accumulate. 

€OL'LE€T, n. 1. A short comprehensive prayer ; a prayer 
adapted to a particular day or occasion. 2. A collectiva 
or gathering of money. [Little used.} 

€OL-LE€-TA‘NE-OUB, a. [L. cullectaneus.}] Gathered; 
collected. 

€OL-LECT'ED, pp. 1. Gathered ; assembled ; congregated , 
drawn together. 2. a. Recovered from surprise or dis- 
may ; not disconcerted ; cool; firm ; pre Fs 

€O}.-LECT'ED-LY, adv. In une view ; together; in one 


body. 

COL-LECT'ED.NESS, n. A collected state of the mind; 
recovery from surprise. 

COL-LECT 1-BLE, a. 1. That may be collected or gathered ; 
that may be inferred. 2. That may be gathered or re 
covered ; as, the debts or taxes are or are not collectidie. 

COL-LECTING, ppr. Gathering ; drawing together ; as- 
sembling. 

€OL-LEC'TION, n. 1. The act of gathering, or assembling. 
2. The body formed by gathering ; an assemblage, or as- 
sembly ; a crowd. 3. A contribution; a sum collected 
fora charitable purpose. 4. A gathering, as of matter in 
an abscess. 5. The act of deducing consequences ; rea- 
soning ; inference. {Little used.] 6. A corollary ; a con 
sectiry ; a deduction from premises ; consequence. 7. 4 
Look compiled from other books, by the putting together 
of parts ; a comypilation. 

{ €COL-LEE-TIVTIOUS, a. Gathered up. 

€OL-LECTHUVE, a. [L. collectivus.] 1. Formed by gather 
ing; gathereJl into a mass, sum, or y ; Congregated, o1 
aggregated. 2. Deducing consequences ; reasoning ; in 
ferring.—3. In grammar, expressing a number or multi 
tude united, 

€OL-LE€T IVE-LY, adv. In a mags, or body; in a cal. 
jected state ; in the aggregate ; unitedly ; in a state uf 
combination. 

€OL- LECT IVE-NESS, nx. A state of union ; mass. 

€OL-LE€T/OR, a. 1. One who collects or gathers things 
which are scattered or separate. 2. A compiter; one 
who gathers and puts together parts of books, or scattered 
pieces, in one book.—J. In dotany, one who gathers 
plants, without studying botany as a science. 4. An 
officer appointed and cominissioned to collect and receive 
custoins, duties, taxes or toll. 5. A bachelor of arts in 
Oxford, who is appointed to superintend some scholastic 
proceedings in Lent. 

€OL-LECT'OR-SHIP, n. 1. The office of a collector of cus. 
toms or taxes. 2. The jurisdiction of a collector. 

€0OL-LEG‘A-TA-RY, n. In the civil law, a person who has 
a legacy Jef to him in common with one or more other 

rsons. 

COLLEGE, n. (L. collegium.] 1. Ina general sense, a cadl- 
lection, assemblage ur society of men, invested with cer- 
tain powers and rights, performing certain duties, as 
engaged in sume cotnmon employment, or pursuit.—2. Ip 
a particulur sense, an assembly fcr a political or ecclesias- 
tical purpove.—In Great #ritain and the United States of 
Ainerica, a society of physicians is called a college. So 
also there are colleges of surgeons, &c. 3. An edifice ap- 
peepee’ to the use of students, who are acquiring the 
anguages and sciences. 4. The society of persons en 
gaged in the pursuits of literature, including the officers 
and atudents.—5. In foreign universities, a public Iec- 
ture. 

€OL‘LEGE-LIKE, 2. Regulated after the manner of a 


college. 
€OL-LE'GI-AL, a. Relating to a college ; belonging to a 
college ; having the properties of a college. 
OOL-LF'GI-AN, n. A member of a college, particularly of 
a literary institution so called ; an inhabitant of a college 
COL-LEGI-ATE, a. 1. Pertaining w a college. 2. Con- 
taining a college ; instituted after the manner of a college. 
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3. A collegiate ghurch is one that has mo bishop's see, 
but has the ancient retinue of a bishop, canons and preb- 


ends. 

COL-LE'GI-ATE, s. The member of a college. 

“OL/LET, wm. (Fr. cotlet.] 1. Among jewelers, the hori- 
zontal face or plane at the bottoin of brilliante ; or the part 
of a ring in which the stone is set.—2. In glaye-maiing, 
that part of glass veseela which sticks to the iron instru- 
ment used in taking the substance from the melting-pot. 
3. Anciently, a band or collar 4 A tern used by turn- 


ers. 
¢tOL-LET'I€, «. Having the property of gluing ; aggiutin- 
ant. 


COL-LET'I€, n. [Gr. codAnrixos.] An agglutinant. 
COL-LIDE,, 2. é. colisdo.} To strike or against each 
LVVIER, kol'yer) x. 1. A of coal ho works 
€o xn. 1. ; one who w 
in Scalelee. 3. A coal-wnerchant or dealer in coal. 3. A 
stacey, Mra employed in the coal trade. 
COLL’ LER-Y, (kol'yer-y) x. 1. The place where coal is dug. 
[See Coanugy.}] 2 coal trade. 
COL‘LI-FLOW-ER. See CauLirLownn,. 
€0OL LI-GATE, v. t. [L. colligo.}] To tie or bind together. 
€0L'LI-GA-T pp. Tied oc bound together. 
€UL‘LL-GA-TING, ppr. Binding together. 
€OL-LI-GA'TION, n. A binding together. 
€OL-LI-MA'TION, «. [L. collimo.] The act of aiming at a 
mark ; aim. 
COL-LIN-E- ATION, n. [L. pattnee:| 20 act of aiming, 
or directing in a line to a fixed objec 
t COL/LING, n. [L. collum.] An embrace ; dalliance. Chau- 


cer. 

€01-LIQUA-BLE, a. That may be liquefied, or meited ; 
liable to meit. 

COL-LIQ UA-MENT, x. 1. The substaice formed by melt- 
ing ; that which is melted. 2. The fetal part of an egg. 
3. first rudiments of an embryv in generation. 

COL‘LI-QUANT, a. ‘That has the power of dissolving or 


me! ‘ 

COULLAUATE, v. i. [L. colliguco.} Tomelt ; to dissolve ; 
to change from solid to fluid ; to become liquid. 

COL‘LI-QUATE, »v. t. To melt or dissolve. 

€OL/LI-QUA-TED, pp. Melted ; dissolved ; turned from a 
solid to a fluid substance. 

COL/LI-QUA-TING, ppr. Melting ; dissolving. 

€OL-LI-QUA'TION, 2. 1. The act of melting. 2. A dis- 
sx lving, owing or wasting. 


€01,-LiQ/UA-TIVE, a. Melting ; dissolving ; opriatel 
indicating @ morbid discharge of the animal fiuids, 
€0L-LIQ-UE-FA€'TION, 2. ee colliguefacio.] A melting 
geri the reduction of different bodies into one mass 
sion. 
COL-LI'SION, x. [L. cellisio. 


t. The act of striking to- 
gether; a ing together of two hard bodies. 2, The 
atate of being struck together ; a clashing. 3. Opposition ; 
interference. 4. A munning against each other, as ships 
at sea. Marshal. 
COL‘LO-€ATE, ». t. [L. celloco.] To set or place ; to set; 
to station. 
COL/LO-€ATE, a. Set; placed. Bacon. 
€0L‘LO-€A-TED, pp. Placed. 
€OL/LO-€A-TING, ppr. Setting ; placing. 
€OL-LO-€ATION, x. [L. collocatio.} 1. A setting; the 
act of ng ; disposition in place. The state of being 
Pa 7 cofman with something else. 
I -LO-CO'TION, n. (L. cullocutio.] A speaking or con- 
€COL-Lo- 


r; conference ; mutual discourse. 
"TOR, 2. One of the speakers in a dialogue. 
t COL-LOGUE', © t. To wheedle. 
t COL-LOGUI'ING, x. Flattery ; deceit. Bua tun. 
COL/LOP, 2. 1. A small slice of meat ; a pivce of flesh ; a 
uae oan or fleshy lump. 2. In burlesque, a child. 
€OL-LOQUI-AL, a. Pertaining to common conversation, 
or to mutual discourse. ~- 
COL/LO-QUIST, ns. A speaker in a dialogue. 
COL‘LO-QUY, x. [L. colieyxium.) Conversation ; mutual 
discourse of two or more ; conference ; dinlugue. 
COL‘LOW. See Coury. 
COL-LUCTAN-CY, n, [L. colluctor.] A 
sist; a otriving inst; res 
re. 


tu 

COL-LUE€-TA/TION, =. A struggling to resist ; contest ; 
resistance , opposition ; contrariety. 

COL-LODB,, wv. i. [L. eolludo.) To play into the hand of 
each other ; to conspire in a fraud ; to act in concert. 

COL-LODER, x. One who conspires in a fraud. 

€COL-LODING, ppr. Conspiring with another in a fraud. 

COL-LODING, n. A trick ; collusion. 

COL-LO'SION, n. [1.. collusio.; 1. In law,a deceitful agree- 
ment or compart between two or more persons, for the 
one party to bring an action against the other, for some 
evil purpose. 2. A secret agreement for a fraudulent 
purpose. 
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COL-LOSIVE, a. Fraudulently concerted between two m 


more. 
| CUL-LUSIVE-LY, adv. By collusion ; by secret agreo 


ment to defraud. 

€OL-LOU'SLVE-NESS, x. The quality of being collusive. 

CUL-LO'SQ-RY, a, Carrying on a fraud by a secret con 
cert; containing collusion. 

COLLY, or COL: LOW, n. The black grime or soot of coal 
or burnt wood. 

COL/LY, ». t. To make foul ; to grime with the amut of cual 

CUL'LY-RITE, x. [Gr. xodAvpiov.] A variety of elay, of a 
white color. 

COL-LYR/I-UM, 2. [L.] Bye-salve; eye-wash ; a topical 
remedy for disorders of the eyes. 

COL'MAR, a. [Fr.) A sort of pear. 

COL'O-CYNTH, x. (Gr. xodocuvOis ] The coloquintida, or 
bitter apple of the shops. 

€0O-LOGNE'-EARTIHI, » A kind of light bastard ochre, of 
a deep brown color. 

€0-LOM‘BO, 1 A root from Colombo in Ceylon. 

€O'LON, nu. (Gr. kwdov.] 1. In anatomy, the largest of the 
intestines, or rather the largest division of the intestinal 
canal.—2. In grammar, a point or character formed thus 
fF], used to mark a pause greater than that of a semico- 
on, but less than that of a period. 

COLVIONEL, (kur‘nel) n. (Fr. colonel.) The chief commanu 
er of a regiment of troops. 

COUONEL-CY, (kur'nel-ay) 

COLONEL-SHIP, (kur/nel-ship) 
ne}. Swift, Washington. 

€0-LONI-AL, a. Pertaining toa colony. 

t €0-LON'LCAL, a. Relating to husbandmen. Spelman. 

COL/U- NIST, a2. An inhabitant of a coluny. 

€OL-O-NI-ZA'TION, n. ‘The act of colonizing, or state af 
being colonized. 

COL/O-NIZE, 0. t. 1. To plant or establish a colony in ; to 
plant or setde a number of the subjects of a kingdom or 
state in a remote country, for commercial or other pur 
ae 2. To migrate and settle in, as inhabitants. 

COL/O-NIZED, pp. Settled or planted with a colony, 

€01'0O-NIZ-LNG, ppr. Planting with a colony. 

COL/O-NTZ-ING, x. The act of establishing a colony. 

COL-ON-NADE/, nv, [It. colonnata.] 1, In architecture, a 
peristyle of a circular figure, ur a series of columns, dis- 
posed in a circle, and insulated within side. 2. Any series 
or range of columns. A pulystyle colonnade is a range of 
columns too great to be taken in by the eye at a singlo 
view. 

€OL‘O-NY, n. [L. colonia.) 1. A company or body of peo 
ple transplanted from their mother country to a remote 
province or country to cultivate and inhabit it, and re. 
maining subject to the jurisdiction of the parent state. 2 
The country planted or colunized ; a plantation ; also, the 
body of inhabitants in a territory colonized, includin the 
descendaats of the firat planters. 3. A collection of ani- 
mals, 

CUL'O-PHON, x. [from a city of lonia.] The conclusion of 
a book, formerly containing the place or year, or both, of 
its publication. 

COL‘O-PHON-ITE, a. A variety of garnet. 

* COL/O- PHO-NY, ». In pharmacy, black resin or turpen- 
tine boiled in water and dried. 

€0L-0.QUINT'LDA, n. [Gr. xodoxvv6es.] The colocynth 
or bitter apple. 

COLIOR, vn. [L. color; It. colore; Sp., Port. color; Fr 
couleur.| 1. In physics, a property inherent in light, 
which, by a difference in the rays and the laws of refrac- 
tion, or some other cause, gives to bodies particular ap- 
pearances tothe eye. The principal colors are red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. 2. Appearance 
ofa y to the eyc, or a quality of sensation, caused by 
the rays of light; hue; dye. 3. A red color; the fresh- 
ness or appearance of blood in the face. 4. Appearance 
tothe mind. 5. Superficial cover ; palliation ; that which 
serves to give an appearance of nght. €, External ap- 
pearance ; false show ; pretense; guise. 7. Kind ; spe- 
cies ; character ; complexion. 8. That which is used for 
coloring ; paint ; as red jJead, ochre, orpiment, cinnabar, 
or vermilion,&e. 9. Colors, with a plural termination, in 
the military art, a flag, ensign or standard, borne in an 
army or fleet. (See Frac.J—10. In lai, color. in pleading, 
is when the defendant in assize or trespass gives to the 
plaintiff a color or appearance of title, by stating his title 
specially ; thus removing the cause from the jury to the 
court.— Water-colors are such as ure used in painting with 
gum-water or size, without being mixed with oil, 

€OV/OR, v. t. 1. Fo change or alter the external appearance 
of a body or substance ; to dye ; to tinge ; to paint; to 
stain. 2. To give a specious a eee to set ina fair 
light ; to palliate ; to excuse. 3. To make plausible ; to 
exaggerate in representation.— To color a stranger’s goods, 
is when a freeman allowe a foreigner to entez goods at the: 
custom-house in his name, to avoid the alien’s duty. 


{ Obsolete 


xn. The office, rank or 
commission of a colo 


COM 


COLOR, c.f. To Blush. 

COLOR A-BLE, «. Specions; plausible; giving an appear. 
ance of right of justice. 

COLOR A-BLY, ade. Speciously ; plausibly ; with a fair 
extermil appearance, Bacon. 

COLOR ATE, a. [L. coloratus.] Colored; dyed ; or tinged 
with xome color, (Little used. 

ECOL.OR-A TION, a. [L. colore.} The art or practice of col- 
oring, or the atate of being colored. 

EO 4OR-A-PURE, 2. In mus, all manner of variations, 
trills, &c., intended to make a sung agreeable. 

COLORED, pp. 1. Having the externa: appearance chang. 
ed ; dyed ; tinged ; painted or stained. 2. Streaked ; strip- 
ed ; having a divenaty of hues. 3. Having a specious ap 
pearance.— Colored prope, black people, Africans or their 
descendants, mixed or unmixed. 

COL-ORAFIG, a. [color, and L. facio.) That has the 
quiuity of tinging ; uble tu give color or tint to other 
bodies. 

COL OR-ING, ppr. 1. Dyeing; staining ; tinging. 2@ Giv- 
ing a fair external appearance ; palliating ; excusing. 

COL/OR-ING, n. 1. The act or art of dyeing ; the state of 
being colored ; color. 2. A specious appearance ; fair ar 


162 


| 
| 
| 


tificial representation.—3. Among paiaters, the manner of |: 


applying colors ; or the nrixture of hight and shade, formed 
by the various colon employed. 

COL OR-(IST, 2, One who colors; a painter who excels in 
giving the proper colors to his designs. 

CoL/OR-LESS, a. Destitute of color; not distinguished by 
any hue; transparent. 

€0-LOSSAL, 

COL-OSSE'AN, igantic. 

€0-LOS/SUS, 2a. (1. A statue of a gigantic size. The 
most remarkable colossus of antiquity was one at Khodes. 

€0.LOSSUS-WISE, ade. In the manner of a colossus. 

COLISTAFF, nv. A staff for carrying burdens by two on 
their shoulders. aaa 

COLT, a. (sax. colt.] 1. The young of the equine genus 
of animals, or horse kind.—In Amenca, colt is equally ap- 
plied to the male or female. The male is called a Aerse- 
colt, and the feinale is called na filly. 2. A young, foolish 
fellow ; a person without experience or stability. 

{€OLT, r.9. To frisk, riot or frolick, like a cult ; to be li- 
centious. Spenser. 

fEOLT, vo. t. To befool. Shak. 

ECOLWS-FOOT, x. A genus of plants, the tussilago. 

COLTS TOOTH, no 1. An imperfect or superfluous tooth 
in yun horses. 2. A love of youthful pleasure ; [/ittle 
used, 

COMTER, n, [L. culter.) The fore iron of a plough, with a 
ahurp edge, that cuts the earth or sod. 

ECQGLTIUSH, a. Like a colt; wanton , frisky ; gay. 

COLU-BER, a. {U.) In roelogy, a genus of serpents. 

€0OL'U-BRINE, a. (1. colubrinuy.] Relating to the coluber, 
or to serpents ; cunning; crafty. [Little used. 

COLIUM-BA-RY, #. [L.. columbartum.] A 

igeon-housce. 
LUM'BATE, ». A salt, or compound of columbic acid 
with a base. 

€0-LUM'‘BI-AN, a. Pertaining to the United States, or to 
America, discovered by Columbus. 

€0-LUM'BI€, a. Pertaining to columbium. 

ard eta F*RR-OUS, a. Prodacing or containing colum- 

um. 

COL'UM-BINE, a. Like or pertaining to a pigeon or dove ; 
of a dove-color, or like the neck of a dove. 

€OL/UM-BINE, x. [L. columbina.] Agquilegia, a genus of 

eh of several species. 
LUM'BITF, a. The ore of columbium. 

€0-LU M'BI-T]M, 2. A metal first discovered Mm an ore or 
oxyd found at Kew London, in Connecticut. 

€O-LU MRO. See Coromso. 

COL/U-MEL, n. In dotany, the central column in a capeule, 
taking its rise from the receptacle, and having the seeds 
fixed to it all round. 

COLUMN, (kollum) 7. [I.. columna,columen.] 1. (In ar- 

chitecture, a long, round body of wood or stone, used to 
support or adom a building, composed of a base, a shaft 
and acapital. 2. An erect or elevated structure resem- 
oling a column in architecture. 3. Any body pressing 
isp laa at on its base, and of the same dinmeter ax 
ts base.—4. In the military art, a large body of troops 
drawn up tn order.—5. Among printers, a division of a 
page , a perpendicular eet of lines separated from another 
set hy a line or blank 3pace. 

€0-L.IM'NAR, a. Formed in columns ; having the form of 
colamns ; like the shaft of a column. 

€0-1,U M'N AR-IRH, 2. Somewhat resembling a column. [4 
ba é word.) 

€O LORE nn. [Gr.xoXovoos.] (n astronomy and sreorra- 
p ty, the colures are two great circles supposed to intersect 
each other at rignt anglcs, in the poles of the world. 

©C M, in composition, as a prefix, Ir. comh, or coimh, We cum, 
‘weyn, L. com, or cum, denotes irith, to or ayainst. 


ove-cot ; a 


a. Like a colossus; very large ; huge; |! 


COM 
€O MA, an. (Gr. mwpa.) Lethargy ; dozing ; @ preternatu: a 


Iropenaity to sleep. 

COMMA, a. (Lo) Lin botany, a species of bracte, terminal. 
ing the stem of a plant, in a tutt or bush.—2. in ar! Tone- 
mu, hairiness; the hairy appearance that: surrounds a 
coinet, when the eartb or the spectator is betweeu the 
comet and the sun, 

*EOMART, xn. A treaty ; article; agreement. Sick. 

CCiMATE, a. [L. comatus.}] Hairy , encompassed with a 
coma, or bushy appearance, like hate. 

CO MATE, ». A fellow inate, or companion. Shak, 

COMATOSE, ) a. Preternaturilly  dispased to sleep 

COMA-TOUS, (drowsy ; dozing, without natural slecp 
lethargic. 

t€OMR, a. [Sax.] A valley between hille or mountains. 

COMB, kome) na. (Sax. camb.) 1. An instrament, with 
teeth, for separating, cleansing and adjusting hair, word, 
ertlex 2. The crest, caruncle, or red tleshy tuft, growing 
on acock’s head. J. The substance in which bees lodge 
Ubeir boney. 4. A dry measure of four bushels. 

COMB, kone) c.f. To separate, disentangle, cleanse, and 
adjust with a comb. 

COM, vr. ce. In the language of seamen, to roll over, a3 ie 
top ofa wave. 

COMB -BIRD, a. A gallinaceous fowl of Africa. 

COMB-BRUSH, a. A brush to clean combs. 

€0MB-MA-KER, a2. One whose occupation is to make 
combs, 

*COMRBAT, 0. i. (Fr. eombattre.] 1. To fight; to struggle 
or contend with an opposing force. 2. To act in oppos)- 
tion. 


| *COMIRAT, v. t. 1. To fight with ; to oppose by force. 2@ 


To contend agninst ; to oppose ; to resist. 

*ECoOM BAT, nv. L.A fighting ; astruggling to resist, over- 
throw or conquer ; contest by force ; engagement ; batue. 
9, A dnel; a fighting between two menu, formerly, @ 
formal trial of a doubtful cause, or decision of a controver- 
sy between two persons, by swords or batoons. 

€0M BAT‘ A-BLE, a. That may be disputed, or opposed 

- Vadern, 

*€OM'BAT-ANT, a. Contending ; dieposed to contend. 

SECOMRAT-ANT, nw. 1. A person who combats ; any per- 
son who fights with another, or in an army, or fleet. A 
duelist ; one who fights or contends in battie, for the de- 
cision of a private quarrel or difference ; a champion. 3. A 
person who contends with another in argument, or con- 
troversy. 

*COMRAT-ED, pp. Opposed ; resisted. Locke. 

FECOMBAT- ER, a. One who fights or contends. 

F COM BAT-ING, prr. Striving to resist ; fighting ; oppos- 
ing by foree or by argument. 

€GMBED, pp. Separated, cleaned, ur dressed witb a 
comb, 

ECOMEBIER, x. One who combs ; one whose occupation is to 
comb wool, &c. 

t€OM BER, a. Incambrance. 

COM 'BER, n. A long, slender fish, with a red sacg. found 
in Cornwall, Fngland. 

€0M-BIN'A-BLE, a. Capable of combining. 

t €COM'BINATE, a. Espoused ; betrothed Shak. 

€OM-BLNA’TION, on. [Fr. combinaizon.] 1. Intimate 
union, or association of two or more persons or things. 
2. An assemblage ; union of particulars. 3, Commixture; 
union of bodies or qualities In @ mass or compound. 4. 
Chemical union ; union by athnity.—5. In mathematics, 
the unien of numbens or quantities in every possible man- 
ner: or the variation or alteration of any number of quan- 
tities, letter, sounds, or the like, in all the different man- 
ners porsible. 

COM -RINE!, cot. [Fr. combiner ] 1. To unite or join two 
or more things ; to link closely together. 2. To agree : to 
accord ; to settle by compact, [not usual.] 3. To join 
words or ideas together , opposed te analyze. 4, To cause 
to unite ; to bring into union or confederacy. 

€OM-BINE', vr. i. 1. To unite, agree or coalesce. 2. To 
unite in friendship or design ; to lengue together. 3. To 
unite by affinity, or natural attraction. 4. Toconfederate ; 
to unite as nations. 

€OM-BIN’ED, (kom-bind!) pp. United closely ; : ssociated , 
leagued ; confederated ; chemically united. 

€OM-RIN'ER, 2. The person or thing that combines. 

ECOMBING, ppr. Separating and adjusting hair, wool, &e. 

COMBING, nx. Borrowed hair combed over a bald part of 
the head. [Local.] 

COM-BINING, ppr. Uniting closely ; joining in purpoee ; 
confedernting ; uniting by chemical affinity. 

€OMB'LESS, a. Without a comb or crest. 

€OM-BUST:, a. [1.. combustus.] When a planet is tn con- 
junction with the sun, or apparently very near it, it is said 
to he combust, or in combustion. 

€OM-BUST'L-BLE, a. [Fr. combustibic.] That will take 
fire and burn ; capable of catching fire. 

€OM-BUST'-BLE, ». A substance that will take fire and 
burn. 
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COM 
€OM-BUST'I-BLE-NESS, or COM-BUST-I-BIL/I-TY, 2. 
The quality of taking fire and starlet 
€OM-BUS'TION, (kom-bus'chun) ». [Low L. slay 
|. The operation of tire on inflammable substances. 2. 
burning ; the process or action of tire iu consuming a body, 
attended witb heat, or heat and flame. 3.Contlagration ; 
a great fire. 4. Tumult; violent agitation, With hurry and 
noise ; confusion ; uproar. 

t€OM-BUS'TIVE, a. Disposed to take fire. Bp. Gauden. 

€ OME, (kum)v i. ; pret. came, part. come. (Sax. cuman.] 1. 
To move towards ; to advance nearer, trom any distance. 
2. To draw nigh ; to approach ; to arrive ; to be present. 
3. To advance and arrive at some state or condition ; as, 
the ships came to action. 4. To happen or fall out; as, 
how comes that? 5, To advance or move into view ; to 
appease 6. Tospront, as cB gente ;tospring. 7. To become. 
8. To appear or be formed, as butter. 9. Come, in the im- 
perative, is used to excite attention, or to invite to motion 
or joint action ; come, let us gi 

To come abvut, to happen ; to fall out; to come to pass ; to 
arrive.— 7 come about, to turn; to change; to come 
round.—7'o come again, to return.— To come after, to fol- 
low. Also, to come to obtain.— To come af, to reach ; to 
arrive within reach of ; to gain; to come so near as to be 
able to take or possess.— To come array, to depart from ; 
to leave ; to issue from.— To come back, to return.— To 
come by, to pass near. Alsa, to obtain, gain, acquire. Dry- 
den.— Tv come dawn, to descend. Also, to be humbled or 
abased.— To come for, to come to get or obtain ; to come 
after.— To come forth, to issue or proceed from. Also, to 
depart from ; to leave. Also, to come abroad.— T'e come 
trom, to depart from ; to leave.—7'v come i, Ww enter, As 
into an inclosure ; to comply ; to yield ; to arrive at a port, 
or place of rendezvous ; to become fashionable ; to be 
brought into use ; to enter as an ingredient or part of a 
composition ; to grow and produce ; to come to maturity 
and yield.— To come in for, to arrive in Ume to take a 
eshare.—T' 0 come into, to join with, to bring help; to 

ree to; tocomply with.— Tv came urar, to approach.— 

o come nigh is used in like senses.— Tre cone ne verry in 
scamanship, isan order to the helmsman not to steer so 
close to the wind.— To cume of, to issue from ; to proceed 
from, as a descendant.— 7'o come off, to depart from: to 
remove from on. Wucor., To escape , to get free.— 7'o 
come off frum, to leave ; ta quit.— 7'v come on, toadvancee ; 
to proceed ; to fall on; to happen to.—7'o cume orer, to 
pass above or across, or from one side to another; to pass 
from one party, side or army, to another ; tu change sides. 
— To come out, to depart or proceed from ; to become pub- 
lic ; to escape from concealment or privacy ; to be discov- 
ered.—7'o come out of, to issue forth, as from confine- 
ment, or a close place ; to proceed or depart from.— To 
come out with, to give publicity to: to disclose.— Ta come 
short, to fail ; not to accomplish.— To come tv, to consent 
or yield ; to amount to ; to recover, as from a swoon.— To 
come together, to meet or assemble.— Jo come to pasa, to 
be ; to happen ; to fall out; to be effected.— To come up, 
to ascend ; to rise ; to spring ; to come into use.— 70 come 
up the capstern, in sce manship, is to tum it the contrary 
way, so as to slacken the rope about it.— Te come up the 
tackle fall, ia to slacken it gently .— To come up to, to ap- 
proach near; to amount to; to advance to; to rise to.— 
To come up with, to overtake.— Tv come upon, to fall on; 
to attack or invade.—7' come, in fucurity ; to happen 
hereafter.—Comr, come, the repetition of come, expresses 
haste, or exhortation to hasten. Sometimes it introduces 
a threat. 
€OME, n. A sprout. Mortimer. 
OME!-OFF, n. Means of escape ; evasion ; excuse. 

€0-ME'DI-AN, a. 1. An actor or player in comedy ; or a 
player in general, male or female. 2. A writer of comedy. 

€OM‘E-DY, xn. [(L.. comedia.| A dramatic compnaition in- 
tended to represent human characters, which are to be 
imitated in language, dress and manner, by actors on a 
stage, for the amusement of spectators. 

E€OME'LI-LY, (kume-4y) adv. In asuitable or decent man. 
ner. [Little used.| Sherirood, o . 

€0ME!'LI-NESS, (kum/le-nes) 2. That which is becoming, 
fit or suitable, in form or manner. 

COME'LY, (kumy) a. 1. Properly, becoming ; suitable : 
whence, handsome ; graceful. 2. Decent ; suitable ; prop- 
er , becaming ; suited to time, place, circumstances or per- 
eons. 

EOME'LY, (kumfy) aac. Handsomely ; gracefully. 

€OMWER, n. One that comes; one who approaches ; one 
who has arrived and is present. 

€OM-ES-SAITION, a. [L. comessatic.}] Feasting or revel- 


ing. 

+ EO MESTLBLE, a. [Fy.] Eatahle. Wotton. 

E€OMET, 2. (L. cometa.) An opaque, spherical, solid body, 
like a pinnet, but accompanied with a train of light, per- 
forming revolutions about the sun, in an elliptical orbit, 
having the sun tn one of ita foci. 

COM FT, «. A game at cards. Southerne. 
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COM-E'T-ARI-UM, jw. A machine exhibiting an idea of 

COM '+.1-A-RY, the revolution of a comet round tbe 
sun. 

COME'T-A-RY, a. Pertaining to a comet. Cheyne. 

CO-MET€, a. Relating to a comet. 

COMET-LIKE, a. Resembling a comet. Shak. 

€OM-ET-OG'/RA-PHY, 2. [comet, and Gr. yprgw.}] A de 
scription or treatise of comets. 

CoM'FIT, or COM'FI-TURE, x [(D. konfyt; Fr. confit, 
connie) A dry sweet-meat; any kind of fruit or root 
porte with sugar and dried 

€0OM FIT. v. t. To preserve dry with sugar. 

€OM'FIT-MA. KER, 2. One who makes or prepares comfits. 

COMFORT, v ¢. [Low L. conforto.} 1. To strengthen ; to 
invigorate ; to cheer or enliven. 2. To strengthen the 
mind when depreased or enfeebled ; to console ; to give 
new vigor to the spirits ; to cheer, or relieve from depres- 
sion, or trouble.—3. In Jaw, to relieve, assist or encourage, 
as the acceseory to a crime after the fact. 

€OM'FORT, n. 1. Relief from pain ; ease ; rest or moderate 

leasure after pain, cold, or distress, or uneasiness of body, 

. Relief from distress of mind ; the ease and quict which 
is experienced when pain, trouble, agitation or affliction 
ceases ; consolation. 3. Support ; consolation urder ca- 
lamity, distress or danger. 4. That which gives strength 
or support in distress, difficulty, danger, or intirmity.— 
5. In luo, support ; assistance ; countenance ; encunmige- 
ment. 6. That which gives security from want, and fur- 
nishes moderate enjoyment. 

€OM'FORT- A-BLE, a. I. Being in a state of ease, or mad- 
erate enjoyment, as a person after sickness or pain. T'his 
ie the most common use of the word in the United States. 
2. Admitting comfort ; that may afford comfort. 3. Giv- 
ing comfort; affording consolation. 4. Placing above 
want, and affording moderate enjoyment. 

COMES RT-A-BLELN OSs, 2. The state ofenjoying comfort. 

€COM'FORT-A-BLY, adr. 1. In a manner to give comfort 
or consolation, 2. With comfort, or cheerfulness ; with- 
out despair. 

€OM FORT-ED, pp. Strengthened ; consoled ; encouraged. 

COM FORT-ER, 2. J. One who administers comfort or con- 
solation ; one who strengtheas and supports the mind in 
dixtress or danger. 2. The title of the Holy Spirit, whose 
oftice it is to comfort and support the Christian. 

t COM FORT-FUL, a. Full of comfort. 

COMFORT-ING, ppr. Giving strength or spirits; giving 
ease ; cheering ; encouraging ; consoling. 

€COM'FORT-LESS, a. Without comfort. 

€OMFORT-RESS, n. A female that affords comfort. 


COM FREY, le A genus of plants, the sympiytum. 


COM'FRY, 

COME, a. ft . comicus.) 1. Relating to comedy, as distinct 
from tragedy. 2. Raising mirth; fitted to excite merri- 
ment. 

€COM:‘I-€AL, a. 1. Relating to comedy ; comic. 2. Exciting 
mirth ; diverting ; sportive ; droll. 

COM'I-EAL-LY, ade. 1. In a manner befitting comedy. 
In a comical manner ; in a manner to raise mirth. 

€OM'TEAL-NESS, n. The quality of being comical; the 

wer or quality of raising mirth. 

€0OM ING, ppr. 1. Drawing nearer, or nigh; approaching 5 
moving towards ; advancing. 2. a. Future; yet to come 
3. Forward ; ready to come. ~ 

ECOMUNG, no 1. e act of coming; approach. 2. The 
atate af being come ; arrival. 

€0-MINGLE. Sec CommMinaur. 

€0OMING-IN, n. 1. Entrance. 2. Beginning ; commence 
ment, 3. Income; revenue; [not now used.} 4. Com- 
pliance ; subniission ; [not in use.] % 

€O-METIAL, a. [L. comitia.) 1. Relating to the can itia or 
popular assemblies of the Romans, for electing officers and 
passing laws. 2. Relating to an order of Presbyterian 
assemblies. 

ECOMETY, n. [L.. comitas.] Mildness and suavity of man- 
ners ; courtesy ; civility ; good breeding. 

COMMA, w. (Gr. xopua.] 1. Un writing and priating, this 
point [,] denoting the shortest pause in reading.—2. In 
music, an enharmonic interval, being the eighth part of a 
tone, or the difference between a major and a minor senl- 
tone. 3. Distinction. 

€OM-MAND, v. ¢. [Fr. commander ; con, or com, and I. 
mando.} |. To bid ; to order; to direct; to charge , im- 
plying authority, and powe) to control, and te require 
obedience. 2. To govern, lead or direct; to have or to 
exercise supreme authority over. 3. To have in B biped 
to be able to exercise power or authority over. 4. Toover- 
look, or have in the power of the eye, without obstruction 
5. To direct ; tosend. 6. To have or to exercise a con- 
trolling influence over. 

€OM-MAND, vc. i. To have or to exercise supreme authori- 
ty ; to poasess the chief power ; to govern. 

€OM-MANIY, n. 1. The right or power of governing witb 
chief or exclusive authurity; supreme power; con 
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2. The power of coutrulling ; governing intluence ; sway. 
3 Cogent or absolute authority. 4. The act of command- 
ing; the mandate uttercd , order given. oo, The power 
of overlouking, ur surveying, Without obatruetion. 6. The 
power of guverning of controfling by furce, or of defend- 
ing aud pruwcting. 7. ‘That which is commanded ; con- 
trol. -Warshall. 

€uM-MANDA-BLE, a. That may be commanded. 

COM-MAN-DANT!, a. [Feo] A connnander; a command- 
ing otticer ofa place or of a body of forces. 

€OM MANDIA-TU-RY, a. Having the furce of a command. 

COMMANDED pp. Ordered, directed ; governed ; con- 
trolled. 

€COM-MAND’/ER, n. 1. A chief; one who has supreme 
authority ; a Jeader; the chief officer of an army, or of 
any division of it. d, One on whoin is bestowed a bene- 
fice or commandry, 3. A heavy beetle or wooden maljlet, 
used in paving, &e. 4. An instrument of surgery. 

COM-MAND ER-Y, 1 2. [Fr. commanderie.] A kind of bene- 

CUM-MAND RY, ce or fixed revenue, belonging to 
a military order, conterred on knights of merit. 

COM-MANDING, ppr. [. Bidding; ordering; directing 
with authority ; governing ; bearing rule ; exercising su- 
preme authority ; baving 1p power , vverlouking without 
py aaa 2. a. Contratling by influence, authority, or 

ignity. 

COM-MAND‘ING.-LY, ade. [n a commanding manner. 

€OM-MAND MENT, a. 1. A command ; a mandate; an 
order or injunction given by authority ; charge ; precept. 
2. By way of eminence, a precept of the decalugue, or 
moral law, written on tables of stone, at Mount Sinai. 
3. Authority ; coercive power. 

Oe NRE a. A woman invested with supreme 
authority. 

COM MA K, n. (Fr. comargue.} The frontier of a country. 

€COM-MA-TE'RI-AL, a. Consisting of the same matter with 
another thing. Bucon. 

€OM-MA-TE-RI-AL'I-TY, a. Participation of the same 
matter. 

€COM'MA-TISM, xn. Briefneas ; coaciseness in writing. Bp. 
Horsley. 

€OM-MEAS’'U-RA-BLE, (kom-mezhrur-a-bl.) a. Reduci- 
bie * the same measure. Bul commensuradle is generally 

€0OM'ME-LINE, x. A genus of herbaceous plants, comme- 


lina. 

COM-MEM'O-RA-BLE, a. Memorable; worthy to be re- 
membered, or noticed with honor, See MmMORABLE. 

COM-MEMO-RATE, 0. t [L. commemoro.] To call to 
renrembrance by a solemn act; to celebrate with houor 
and solemnity. 

€COM-MEM'O-RA-TED, pp. Called to remembrance by some 
act of xolemnitly. 

€OM-MEM (+ RA-TING, ppr. Celebrating with honor by 
some solemn act. 

@OM-MEM-O-RA'TION, nx. The act of calling to remem- 
brance by some solemnity ; the act of honoring the 
meinory of some person or event by solemn celebration. 

COM-MEMN)-RA-TIVE, a. Tending to preserve the re- 
membrance of something. 

aia i M‘O-RA-TO-RY, a. Serving to preserve the mem- 
ory of. 

€OM-MENCFE), (kom-mens" v. i. (Fr. commencer.} 1. To 
begin to take rise or origin ; to have first existence. 2. To 
begin; to be, asin a change of character. 3. To take a 
degree or the first degree in a university or college. 

€OM-MENCF/, o. ¢. 1. To begin; to enter upon; to per- 
form the first uct. 2. To begin ; to originate ; to bring. 
OM-MEN'CED, (Kon-menst) pp. Begun ; originated. 

SOM-MENCE’MENT, x. 1. Beginning ; nse; origin ; first 
existence. 2. The time when students in colleges com- 
merce bachelors; a day in which degrees are publicly 
conferred on students who have finished a collegiate edu- 
cation. Tn Cambridirc, (fne.) the day when masters of 
arts and doctors complete their degrees, 

COM MEN'CING, ppr. Beginning ; entering on; originat- 
ing. 

COM MENU, 2. ¢. [f. commendo.} 1 To represent as 
worthy of notice, regard, or kindness; to speak in favor 
of; to recommend. 2. To commit; to intrust or give in 
eharge 3. To praise; to mention with approbation. 
4. ‘To inake acceptable or more acceptable. 5. To pro- 
duce or present to favorable notice. 6. To send or bear 
tH. 

teOoM MENTY, n. Commendation. Shak. 

*COM MEND‘A-BLE, a. [Forinerly accented improperly 
on the first syiable.] That may be commendc J or praised ; 
worthy of approbation or praise : laudable. 

* 60M -MEND/A-BLE-NESS, x. State of being commenda- 


ble. 

*€OM-MENP*A-BLY, ade Landabty ; in a pmise-worthy 
manner. 

COM-MENBYAM, n. In ecclesiastical lar, in England, a 
venefice og living commended, by the king or head of the 
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church, tn the care of a clerk, to bold till a proper pastes 
is provided. Blackstone. 

COM-MENDOAV-TA-RY, 2. [Fr. commendataire.) One whv 
holds 4 living in commendam. 

€OM-MEND-A'TION, n. [L. commendatio.] 1. The act uf 
commending ; praise ; favorable representation in words ; 
declaration of esteem. 2. Ground of esteem, apprubatica 
or praise ; that which presents a person or thing te ano 
ther in a favorable light, and renders wurthy o€ regard, oF 
acceptance. YJ. Service, respects ; message of luve. 

COM-MENDA-TOR, ». He who holds « bepedce in com- 
mendam usually with a bishupric. 

CUOM-MENIVA-TO-RY, a. 1. Which serves la cammend ; 
presenting tw fuvorable notice or reception ; curtiaunmg 
praise. 2. Holding a benetice in commendas. 

COM-MEND'A-TU-RY, a. A commendation . ealogy. 

€OM-MEND/ED, pp. Praied ; repsepsemed tavusably ; cour 
miltod in charge. 

€OM-MEND ER, » One who commends or praises. 

CUM-AIEND‘LNG, ppr. Praising ; repreusnting favorably ; 
committing, o£ delivering in charge. 

{ COM-MENS AL, x. [L. con anak mensa.} One that eats af 
the eame table. Chaucer. 

COM-MENSAL/I-TY, 2. (Sp. commensalia.}] Fellowehiy at 
table ; the act or practice of eating as pamie table. 
hea used. } Brown. Gillies. 

t COM-MENSA‘TION, ». Eating at the same table. 

€OM-MEN-RU-RA-BIILTY, (a. (Pr. commensurabciité.} 

i \MCMLN SU-RA-BLE-NERS, § he capacity of being 
compared with another in measure, or of being measured 
by another, or of having a common measure. 

€OM-MEN‘SU-RA-BLE, a. [Fr.] That have a oommon 
Measure ; reducible to 8 common measure. 

€COM-MEN‘SU-RATE, a. [It. commensurare.} 1. Reducible 
to one and the same common measure 2. Equal; pgo- 

rtiunal ; having equal measure or extent. 

€OM-MEN'SU-RATE, 0. t. To reduce to a common neans- 
ure. 

€OM-MENSU-RATE-LY, ado. 1. With the capacity of 
measuring or being neasured by some other thing. 2. With 
equal measure or extent. 

€OM-MEN-SU-RA‘/TION, ». Proportion, of propertwan in 
measure ; & state of having & Common Measuse. 

*€OM MENT, 1.1. [L. commentor.] 1. To write notes on the 
worka of an author, with a view to illustrate his meaning, 
or to exphin particular passages ; toexplain ; expound ; 
to annotate. 2. Tu make verbal remarks, or observatwus. 

*€OM MENT, 0.¢. 1. Toexplain. 2 To feigu; to devae ; 

obs. 

edas ENT, x. 1. A note, intended to illustrate a writing, 
ora dithcult passage in an author; amnotation; explana- 
tion; exposition. 2. That which explains of ilhustmtes 
3. Remark ; observation. 

COM'MEN-TA-RY, 2. ). A comment; exposition; exple- 
nation ; illustration of difficult and obscure passages ip an 
author. 2. A book of comments or annotabons. 3. A 
histoncal narrative ; a memoir of particular Wansactions 

COM'MEN-TA.-RY, 0. t. To write notes upen. [L. w.] 

€OM MEN-TATE, ve. i. To annotate ; to write bules upos. 
Pursuus of Lit. 

COM MEN-TA-TOR, 2. One who commeats; one who 
writes annotations ; 8n expositor ; an annotalor, 

€OM'MENT-ER. xn. 1. One that writes comments; an an- 
notator. 2. One who makes remarks. 

€COM'MENT-ING, ppr. Making notes or comments oa some- 
thing said or written. 

€COM-MEN-TY"TIOUS, a. [L. commentitius.| Invented ; 
feigned , imaginary. 

€0M'MERCE, zn. (Fr. commerce.) 1. In a general sense, an 
interchange or mutual change of goods, wares, uc- 
tions, or property of any kind, between nations or ind)- 
viduals, either by barter, or by purchase and sale ; trade ; 
traftick. 2. Intercourse between individuals. 3. Fami- 
iar intercourse between the sexes. 4. Interchange ; re- 
ciprocal communications. 

ECOMMERCE, vi. 1. To traffick ; to carry ontrade. 2. To 
hold intercourse with. 

t €OM-MER-CER, x. One who trafficks or hulds intercourse 
with another. 

€OM-MER‘IAL, a. 1. Pertaining to commerce or trade 
2. Carrying on eommerce. 3. Proceeding from trade. 

€OM-MER CIAL-LY, ade. Ina commercial view. 

€COM'MI-GRATE, v. 4. (i. commigro.) To migrate togeth- 
er; to move ina body one country oF place to another 
for permanent residence. [ Little used. } 

€OM-MI-GRA TION, 2. moving of a body of peopte 
from one country or place to another with a view to per- 
manent residence. : 

COM-MI-NA‘TION, an. a comminato.) 1. A threat oF 
threntening : a deau of punishment or vengeance. 
2. The recital of God’s aphencilnge 2 on stated days ; an 
office in the tit of the church of Engtand. 

€0OM-MIN'A-TO-RY, a. Threatening ; denouncing punish- 
ment. 
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COM-MIN'GLE, v. t. To mix together; to mingle fm one 
nase, or intimately ; to blend. 

€0M-MIN'GLE, v. &. To mix or unite together, as different 
sudatances. Bacon. 

t€OM-MIN'U-ATE, o. t. To grind. 

€0M-MIN'U-I-BLE, @. Reducible to 

€OM MI-NUTE, v.t. [L. comminuo.] To make small or 
fine ; to reduce to minute particles, or to a fine powder ; 
to pulvenze ; to triturate ; to levigate. 

€OM'MI-NU-TED, pp. Reduced to fine particles ; pulver- 
ized ; triturated. 

€OM'MI-NU-TING, ppr. Reducing to fine particles ; pul- 
verizing ; levigating 

€OM-MI-NO'TION, x. 1 The act of reducing to a fine pow- 
der or to small cles ; pulverization, 2. Attenuation. 

€0OM-M18’/ER-A-BLE, a. rving of commiseration or 

ity ; pitiable; that may excite sympathy or surrow. 
csiattic used. 


M-MIS/ER-ATE, v. t. [L. commiseror.] 1. To pity ; to 


wder. 


com ; to feel sorrow, pain or regret for another 
in distress. 2. To regret; to pity ; to be surry for. 
€OM-MISER-A-TED, pp. Pitied. 
€UM-MIS‘ER-A-TING, ppr. Pitying ; compassionating ; 
feeling sorrow for. 
©OM-MIS-ER-A-TION, a. Pity ; compassion ; a sympathetic 
suffering of pain or sorrow for the wants, afflictions or dis- 
tresses of another. 
€OM-MIS ER-A-TIVE, a. Compassionate. 
IM-MI#/ER-A-TIVE-LY, adr. Froin compassion. 
€0OM-MIS’ER-A-TOR, x. One who pities. 
€OM-MIS-SA/RI-AL, a. Pertaining to a commissary. Smotl- 
lett uses commiszorval ; but this is not autherized. 
€OM-MISSA'RI-ATE, 2. [Sp. coniscriaty.j| ‘The office 
or employment of a commixsury ; or the whole body of 
officers in the commissary’s departinet 
€O WMIS-SA-RY, x. [Fr. comrnissaire.} 1. A commissioner ; 
one to whom is committed some charge, duty or office— 
2. In ecclesiastical law, an officer of the bishop, who ex- 
ercises spiritual jarisdiction in places of the diocese.— 
3. (n a muizary sense, an officer who has the charge of 
furnishing provisions, clothing, &c., f-ranarmy. 4. An 
officer who musters the army, receives and inspects its 
muster-rolls, and keeps an account of its strength. 
€OM-MIS-SA‘RI-AT, ». The commissary department. 
€OM'MISSA-RY-SHIP, x. The office of 4 cummussary. 
€COM-MISSION, a. (Fr. commission. 1. The act of commit- 
ting, doing, performing or perpetrating. 2. ‘The act of com- 
anitting or sending to ; the act of intrusting, asa charge or 
duty. 3. The thing committed, jatrusted or delivered ; 
letters patent, or any writing from p r authority, given 
to a person as his warrant for exerciBing certain powers, 
or the performance of any duty. 4. Charge ; order; man- 
date ; authority givern.—5 &@ metonpmu,a nuinber of 
persons joined in an office or trust. 6. The state of that 
which is intrusted.—7. In co:nmerce, the state of acting 
ander authority in the purchase and sale of goods for 
another. 8. The allowance made toa factor or coinmis- 
sion-merchantefor transacting business. 
€OM-MISSION-MER'CHANT, xn. A merchant who trans- 
acts business as the egent of other Inen, in buying and 


oM-Mise 

©oMm- ION, v. t. 1. To give a commission to; to em- 

power or authorize by comunission. 2. To send with a 
mandate or authority. 3. To authorize or empower.— 
[Note. Commissionate, in a like sense, has been used, but 


rarely. 

€OM-MISSION-AL a. aepolmes by warrant. [Little 

€OM-MIS'SION-A-RY,§ used.] 

€OM-MISSION-ATE, v. t. To commission, Whithy. 

€OM-MISSIONED, pp. Furnished with a commission ; 
empowered ; authorized. 

€COM-MISSION-ER, x. A person who has a commission or 
warrant from proper authority, to perform soine ulfice, or 
execute some business. 

€OM-MIBISION-ING, ppr. Giving a commission tu; fur- 
neshing with a warrant; empowering by letters patent or 
other ape ; authorizing. 

* €COM/MIS-SURE, n. [L. commissura.} 1. A joint, seam or 
closure ; the place where two bodies or parts of a body 
meet and unite ; an interstice or cleft between particles 
or parts, as between plates or lamelia.—2. In architecture, 
the joint of two stones, or application of the surface of one 
to that of another.—3. In anatomy, a suture of the crani- 
um or skull ; articulation ; the corners of the lips. Also, 
certain parta in the ventricles of the brain, uniting the two 
hemispheres. 

€OM-M v.t. [L. committs.}] 1. To give in trust; to unt 
into the hands or power of another ; to intrust. 2. To 
put into any place for preservation ; to deposit. 3. To put 
or send to, for confinement. 4. Todo; to effect or perpe- 
trate. 5. To join or put together, for a contest ; to match ; 
followed by with; a nism. 6. To expose or endanger 
by a preliminary step or decision which cannot be recalled. 
7. To engage ; to pledge; or to pledge by implication 
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Marshell. 8. To refer or intrust to a committee, or select 
number of persons, for their consideration and report; @ 
term of legislation. 

Roe tne ‘,v.u To de guilty vipr peamesntinth Shak. 
M-MI'TYMENT, a. 1. The act of committing ; a sending 
to prison ; a putting intu prison ; knprisonment. 2. Am 
order for confining in prison. But more generally we use 
mitimus, 3. The aet of referring or intrusting to a com- 
mittee for consideration ; a term in legislativn. 4. The 
act of delivering in charge, or Intrusting. 5. A doing, or 
perpetration, as of sin or a crime ; commission. 6. The 
act of pledging or engaging ; or the act of exposing or en. 
TAL Hamilton, 

€OM-MUP- TED, pp. Delivered in trust; given ib chatge 
deposited ; imprisoned ; done ; perpetrated; engaged 
exposed ; referred to a committee. 


| €COM-MIT’TEE, ». One or more persons, elected or appoint 


ed, to whom any matter ar business is referred, either by 
a legislative body or either branch of it, or by a court, or 
by any corporation, or by any society, or collective budy 
of men a Se ea 

€OM-MIT'TEE-SHIP, x». The office and profit of commit- 
tees. 

€OM-MIT‘TER, 2. One who commits ; ofé Who does or 

eos MEE Ti 
)M-MIT'TI-BLE, a. That may begommitted. { L. x.] 

€UOM-MIT'TING, ppr. Giving in trust; depositing ; fm- 
prisoning ; perpetrating ; engaging ; refe to & com- 
mittee ; exposing. 

€0M-MIX’, Mt. aL. commisceo.] To mix of mingle ; to 
blend ; to mix, as different substances. 

€OM-MLX’, v. é. To mix ; to mingle. Shak. 

€OM-MIX'ED, (kom-mixt’) pp. Mixed ; blended. 

€COM-MIX'ING . Mixing ; blending. 

COM-MIX‘TION, n. Mixture; a blending of alfferent in- 

redients in one mass or compound. 

€COM-MIXT'URE, x. 1. The act of mixing ; the state of 

being mingled ; the veree of ingredients in one mass o¢ 
0. 


compound. 2. The mass formed by mingling different 
eee composition ; compound.—3. In Scots law, a 
meth 


of acquiring property , by blending different sub- 

stances belonging to different proprietors. 

COM-MODE, x. [l'y.; L. commodus.] A kind of bead-drees 
furmerly worn by ladies. 

€OM-MG'DIL-OUS, a. [Fr. commode.) Convenient ; suita- 
ble ; fit; proper; adapted to its use or purpose, or to wants 
and necessities. 

€0OM-MO DLOUS.LY, adv. rae 4 ; Ind commodious 
manner ; suitably ; fn a manuer to afford ease, or w pre- 
vent uneasiness. 

€OM-M6'DI-OUS-NESS, x. Conveniencé; fitness , suita- 
bleness for its purpose. 

COM-MOIMLTY, 2. [L. commoditas.] 1. Primarily, con- 
venience ; profit ; advantege ; interest. Jn this sense 
neurly obsolete. 3. That w ich affords ease, convenience 
or advantage ; any thing that is useful, but particularly in 
commerce, including every thing movable-that is bought 
and gold, goods, wares, merchandise, produce of land and 
manufactures.—Sraple commodities are those which are the 
produce or manufacture of a country, and constitute the 
cance articles of exportation. 

€OM'MO-DORE, n. [It. comandatore.} 1. The officet who 
commands a squadron or detachment of ships. 2. A title 
given by courtesy to the sentor captain, when three of 
more ships of war are cruising in company. 3. The con- 
voy or leading ship in a fleet of merchantmeh, Which car- 
ries a light in her top to conduct the other ships. 

€0M-MOD-U-LA'TION, n. [L..con and modulatio.] Meas- 
are ; ment. [ Little used. 

+€OM MOIGNE, a. [Fr.] A monk of the same convent. 

€OM'MON, a. [L. communis; Fr. commun.] 1. Belonging 
equally to more than one, or to many indefinitely. 2. 
Belonging to the public ; having no separate owner. 3. 
General ; serving for the use of all. 4. Universal ; he- 
longing to all. 5. Public ; general; frequent. 6. Usual, 
ordinary. 7. Of norank or superior excellence ; ordinary. 
Applied to men, it signifies, not noble. 8. Prostitute ; 
lewd.—9. In grammar, such verbs as signify both action 
and passion, are called common ; also, such nouns 86 are 
both masculine and feminine, as parens, 

Common law, in Great Britain and the United States, the 
unwritten law, the law that receives its binding force from 
immemorial usage and universal reception, distinc- 
tion from the written or statute law.— Common Pleas, in 
Great Britain, one of the King’s courts, now held in 
Westminster Hall. In some of the American states, a 
court of common pleas is an inferior court, whose jurisdic- 
tion is limited to a county, and it is sometimes called a 
county court.—Common Prayer, the liturgy of the church 
veh England, which all the clergy of the church are enjoin- 
ed to use. 

€OM'MON, 2. 1. A tract of ground, the ase of which is noe 
app toan individual, but belongs to the public, og 
to a number.—2. In law, an open , or that soil the 
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use of which belongs equally to the inhabitants of a town 
or of a lordship, or to a certain number of proprietors. 
COMMON, vr. i. 1. To havea joint right with others in 
common ground. 2. To buard together ; to eat at a table 
in cominon. 
COM‘MON, adv. Commonly. 
€O0M'MON-COUN‘UIL, n. The council of acity or corpo- 
rate town, einpowered to make hy-laws for the govern- 
ment of the citizens. 
€0M!/MON-COUN'CIL-MAN, a. 1. One who communi- 
cates in council with others. 2. A member of the com- 
mon-council of London. 2. Jonsus, 
€OM'MON-ERTER, 2 A crier whose occupation ia torgive 
notice of lost things. 
€OM'MON-HALL, 2. A hall or house in which citizens 
meet for business. 
€OM'MON-LAW YER, 2. One versed in common law. 
€OM'MON-PLACE, n. A memorandum ; a commun topic. 
€0OM'MON-PLACE, v. t. To enter in a commonplace-book, 
or to reduce to general heads.— Commonplace-book, a book 
in which are registered such facts, opinions or observa- 
tions as are deemed worthy of notice or remembrance, 80 
disposed that any one may be easily found. Hence com- 
monplace is used as an epithet to denote what is cuinmon 
or often repeated, or trite. 
€OM'MON-A-BLE, a1. Held in common. 
be pastured on comf#n land. 
€OM!MON-AGE, n. The right of pasturing on a common ; 
the olny right of using any thing in common with others. 
COM MON-AL-TY, n. }. The common people. In Great 
Britain, all classes and conditions of people, who are be- 
low the rank of nobility. 2. The bulk of mankind. 
€OM'MON-ER, 2. 1}. One of the lower rank, or common 
people ; one under the degree of nobility. 2. A member 
of the house of commons. 3. One who has a joint right 
in common ground. 4. A student of the second rank in 
the universities in England ; one who eats at a common 
table. 5. A prostitute. Shak. 6. A partaker. 
€OM-MO-NYTION, 2. [L. commonitw.] Advice; warn- 
ing ; instruction. [Little used. | 
€0M-MON'L-TIVE, a. Warning ; monitory. {Little used.) 
€0OM'MON-LY, adv. Usually ; generally ; ordinarily ; fre- 
quently ; for the most part. 
€OM'MON-NESS, n. 1. Frequent occurrence ; a state of 
being common or usual. 2. Equal participation by two 
or more. | Geass used. 
€OM'MONG, an. plu. 1. The common people, who inherit 
Or posseas no honors or titles ; the vulgar. Dryden. 2. In 
England, the lower house of Parliament, consisting of the 
representatives of cities, boroughs and counties. This 
body is called the House of Commons. 3. Common 
ounds ; land d or used by two or more persons 
A common. 4. Food provided at a common table, as in 
colleges, where many persons eat at the same table or in 
the same hall.—Docters Cummens, in London, a college 
founded by Dr. Harvey, for the professors of the civil law, 
where the civilians common together. 
€OM-MON'STRATE, vo. t. To teach. Cockeram. 
OM!/MON-TY, x. In Scots lair, land belonging totwo or 
more common proprietors ; or a heath or muir, of which 
there has been 2 promiscuous possession by pasturage. 
COM-MON-WEAL! n. 1. An established form of gov- 
€0M-MON-WEALTH’, _ ernment or civil polity ; or, more 
enerally, a state; a body politic ; properly, a free state. 
. The whole body of people ina state ; the public. 3. 
The territory of a state ; as, all the land within the limits 
of the commonwealth. Massachusetts. 
€OM-MON-WEALTH’S'MAN, xn. One who favors the 
a mmonwealth, or a republican government. 
€0 +, MO-RANCE = L. commorans.] A dwelling or or- 
€0M’MO-RAN-CY, inary residence in a place ; abode ; 
habitation. ed 
Rice a. Dwelling; ordinarily residing ; in- 
abiting. 
t €0M-MO-RA‘TION, n. A staying, ortarrying. Cockeram. 
€OM-MORI-ENT, a. [L. commortens.] Dying at the same 


time. 

COM MOFH-ER, 2. A godmother. [ Littl oe) 

€OM-MO'TION, n. (L. commotio.[ 1. Agitation; as the 
rommotwn of the sea. 2. Tumult of people ; disturbance ; 
disorder, which may amount at times to sedition or insur- 
rection. 3. Agitation ; perturbation ; disorder of mind; 
hent ; excitement. 

€OM-MOTION-ER, x. One who excites commotion. [Lit- 
tic used, 

€COM-MOVE!, v.t. [L. commoveo.] To put in motion ; to 
disturb ; to agitate ; to unsettle ; @ puctic word. Thomson. 

€0OM-MONE!, v. i. (Fr. communier.] 1. To converse ; to 
talk together familiarly ; to impart sentiments mutually, 


2. That may 


in private or familiar discourse. 2. To have intercourse. 


in contemplation or meditation. 3. To partake of the sa- 
crament or Lord’s supper ; to receive the communion ; a 
common use of the word in America. 

CUM-MONE, 2. A small territorial district in France—one 


low 
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of the subordinate aivisions of the country introduced ta 
the late revolutiun. 

€OM-MO'NI-BUS AN-NIS. One yerr with another ; on an 
average.—Cummunivus locis. One place with anvther ; op 
a medium. 

€OM-MU-NT-€A-BIL/LTY, n. The quality of being cuom- 
municable ; capability of being imparted trom one Ww an. 
other. 

COM-MO!NI €A BLE, a. [Fr.]} 
hicated ; capable of being im 
2. That may be recounted. 
to impart ; [nut weed. 

€OM-MO-NERA-BLE-NESS, a. Being communicable. 

€COM-MO:NI-C ANT, vr. One who communes at the Lord’s 
table ; one who is entitled to partake of the sacrament, al 
the celebration of the Lord’s supper. 

COM-MC'NL-EATE, v. t. [L. communico.) 1. To impart; 
to give to another, asa atom’ . teconter for joint pos 
session ; to bestow, as that which the receiver is to buld, 
retain, use or enjoy. 2. To umpart reciprocally, or ma- 
tuully ; to have or enjoy a share of. 3. To impart, a 
knowledge ; to reveal ; to give, as information, eitber by 
words, signs or signals. 4. To deliver; to give. 

COM-MU'NI-CATE, c.i. 1. To partake of the Lord’s sup 

tr. Taylor 2. To have a communication or passage 
rom one to another ; to have the means of passing from 
one to another. 3. To have intercourse ; appisud to jer- 
sons. 4. To have, enjoy or suffer reciprocally ; to havea 
share with another. 

€OM-MU'NI-€A-TED, pp. Imparted from one to another ; 
bestowed ; delivered. 

€OM-MO/NI-CA-TING, pr. Imparting ; giving or be- 
stowing ; delivering. 2. Partaking of the sacrament of 
the Lord’s supper. 3. Leading or conducting from place 
to place, as a passage ; connected by a passage or cban- 
nel. 4. Having intercourse by words, letters or messages , 
corresponding. 

€OM-MU-NI-CA'TION, n. 1. The act of imparting, confer- 
ring or delivering, from one to another. 2. Intercourse 
by words, letters or messages ; interchange cf thoughts of 
opinions, by con.erence or other means. 3. Intercourse ; 
interchange of knowledge ; correspondence , good under- 
standing between men. 4. Connecting passage ,; means 
of passing from place to place. 5. That which is commu- 
nicated or imparted.—6. In rhetoric, a trope by which a 
speaker or writer takes his hearer or speaker a3 a partnes 
in his sentiments, and says we, instead of / or you. 

COM-MON-LEA-TIVE, a. 1. Inclined to communicate 
ready to impart to others. 2. Di to impart or dis 
Cloxe, as Knowledge, opinions or facts ; free to communi 
cate ; not reserved. 

€0M-MUO'NI-€A-TIVE-NESS, vn. The quality of being com. 
municative ; readiness to impart to others ; freedom from 
reserve. 

€OM-MO'NI-€A-TO-RY, a. Imparting knowledge. 

€COM-MON'ING, ppr. Conversing familiarly ; having fe- 
miliar intercourse. 

€0M-MONIING, n. Familiar converse ; private intercourse. 
E. T. Fitch. 

COM-MONIION, 2. [L. communio; Fr. communion.] 1. 
Fellowship ; intercourse between two persons or more ,; 
interchange of transactions, or offices ; a state of giving 
and receiving ; agreement; concord. 2. Mutual inter- 
course or union in religious worship, or in doctrine and 
discipline. 3. The body of Christians who have one catn- 
mon fnith and discipline. 4. The act of communicating 
the sacrament of the eucharist; the celebration of the 
Lord’s supper ; the participation of the blessed sacrament. 
5. Union of professing Christians in a particular church. 
—Communion-service, in the Liturgy of the Episcopal 
church, is the office for the administration of the holy sa- 


crament. 
€OM-MON‘ION-IST, x. One who is of the same commun- 


ion. Dury. 

COM-MC'NI-TY, 2. [L. communitas.] 1. Properly, com- 
mon possession or enjoyment. 2. A society of people, 
having common rights and privileges, or common inter- 
ests ; or living under the same laws and regulations; a 
conimonwealth or state, a body politic. 3. Commonness ; 
recen ey ; oh 

€OM-MU-TA-BIL'I-TY, n. The quality of being capable 
of being exchanged or put, one in the place of the other. 

€OM-MO’TA-BLE, a. [L. commutadilis.] That may be ex- 
changed, or mutually changed ; that may be given for 
another.—In pkilclogy, that may pass from one into an- 


other. 

€OM-MU-TA'TION, n. (L. commutatio.] 1. Change ; al- 
teration ; a passing from one state to another. 2. Ex- 
change ; the act of giving one thing for another ; barter.— 
3. In law, the change of a penalty or punishment froma 

cfu to a Jess ; as banishment instead of death. 

M-MO'TA-TIVE, a. (Fr. commutatif.] Relative to ex- 

chanse:s interchangeable ; mutually passing from one to 
another. 


1. That may be cominu- 
d from one to another. 
3. Communicative ; ready 
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piers ala at ado. By way of reciprocal ex- 

1ange, 

€o NOTE, v.t. [L. commuto.] 1. To exchange ; to put 
one thing in the p of another ; to give or receive one 
thing for another.—2. in law, to exchange one penalty or 
punishment for another of leas severity. 

€CUM-MOTE/, v.s To atone; to compensate ; to stand in 
the place of. 

€OM-MOT'U-AL, 


ga Mutual ; reciprocal ; used in poetry. 

€0OM-PACT, a. [L. compactus.) 1. Closely and firmly 
uiited, as the particles of solid ies ; rm ; close ; sol- 
id ; dense. 2. Composed ; consisting. 3. Joined; held 
together. [Little used.] 4. Brief ; close; pithy ; not dif- 
fuse ; not ve 

COM'PACT, «. [L. compactum.] An agreement; a con- 
tract between parties ; a word that may be applied, in a 
general sense, to any covenant or contract between indi- 
viduals ; but it is more generally applied to agreements 
between nations and states, as treaties and confedera- 


cies. 

€'OM-PACT’, co. % 1. To thrust, drive or press closely to- 
gether ; to join firmly ; to consolidate ; to make cluse ; as 
the parts which compose a body. 2. ‘T'o unile or connect 
firmly, as inasystem. 3. Ta league with. 4 To com- 
pose or make out of. 

eee pp. Preased close ; firmly united, or con- 
nected. 

€0M-PACT‘ED-LY, ado. Closely. Lovelace. 

€OM-PACT'ED-NESS, ». A state of being compact ; firm- 
uess ; closeness of parts ; density, whence results bard- 


ness. 

t COM-PACT'I-BLE, a. That may he joined. 

€UM-PAETING, ppr. Uniting closely ; consolidating. 

COM-PAEPTION, a. The act of making compact: or the 
stale of being compact. 

COM-PAET'LY, adv. Closely ; densely ; with cluse union 


ot parts. 

€0M-VACT/NESS, vx Firmness; close union of parts ; 
density. 

COMPACT URE, n. Close union or connection of purts ; 
structure well connected ; wanner of joining. 

COM VPAIGES, } a. [L.] A system or structure of many 

ECUMPA-GES, | ta united. 

tf COM-PAGIN-ATE, v.t. To set together that which is 
broken. 

€:>\1-PAG-I-NA/‘TION, n. [L. compago.|} Union of parts ; 
structure ; connection ; contexte. | Littl used. ] 

+ CoMPA-NA-BLE, a. Companionable. Chaucer. 

7 COM PA-NA-BLE-NESS, a. Sociableness. Sidney. 

t COM-PAN'I-A-BLE, a. Social. Bacon. 

¢ COM-PAN/I-A-BLE-NESS, a. Sociableness. Hall. 

©OM-PANION, (kom-pan'yun) x. (Fr. compaynon.] 1. One 
who keeps company with another; one with whom a 
peron frequently associates, and converses. 2. One who 
accompanies another ; as two persons meeting casually 
and traveling together are Cullés companions: J. A part- 
aer; an associate. 4. A fellow; a mate. 5. A sort of 
wooden porch placed over the entrance or stair-case of 
the cabin in merchant ships. Hence the ladder by which 
officers ascend to and descend from the quarter deck is 
called the cumpaniwon ladder. 

€UM-PAN/ION-A-BLE, a. Fit for good fellowship ; quali- 
tied to be agreeable in company ; sociable ; agreeable asa 


com n. 
€0M-PAN/‘LON-A-BLY, adv. In a companionable man- 


ner. 

€OM-PANION-SHIP, 2. 1. Fellowship; association. 2. 
Company ; ° 

EOMPA-NY, a. [It. compagnia.] 1. In military affairs, the 
soldiers united under the command of 4 captain ; a subdi- 
vision of aregiment. 2. Any assemblage of persuns ; a 
collection of men, or other animals, in a rery indefinite 
sense. 3. An assemblage of persons for entertainment or 
tentivity ; a party collected by invitation or otherwise. 4. 
Persons dhat associate with others for conversation or 
pleasure ; society. 5. The state of being a companion ; 
the act of accompanying; fellowship; society. 6. A 
aumber of persons united for the same purpose, or in a 
juint concern. 7. The crew of a ship, including the offi- 
cers; also, a fleet.— To bear company, to accompany ; to 
attend ; to go with.—Tv keep company, to accompany ; 
to attend ; also, to associate with frequently or habitually 

COM PA-NY, v.t. To accompany ; te attend ; to go with ; 
u» be companion to. 

ECOMPA-NY, v. i. 1. To associate with; to frequent the 
company of. 2. To bea gay companion; [vdz.] 3. To 
have commerce with the other sex. 

COM PA-RA-BLE, a. (L. comparadilis.} That may be com- 
pared ; worthy of comparison ; being of equal regard ; 
that may be estimated as equal. 

€OM'PA-RA-BLY, adv. In a manner or degree worthy to 
be compared, or of equal regard. 

€OM'PA-BA »®. In logic, the two things compared to 
one another. 
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COM-PAR‘A-TIVE, a. [L. comparativus.] 1. Estimated 
by comparison ; not positive or absolute. 2. Having the 
power of comparing different things.—3. In grasmar, 
expressing more or less. The comparative degree of au 
adjective expresses a greater or less degree of a quantity, 
or quality, than the posilive; as brigater.—Comparatire 
Gnatumy, that branch of anwomy which treats of the anat- 

of uther animals than man, with a view to compare 
their structure witi that uf human beings. 

ft COM-PAR'A-TIVE, a2. Une who is equal or pretends ts 
be an equal. Shak. 

€OM-PAR'A-TIVE-LY, adv. In a state of comparison ; br 
comparison ; according to estimate made by comparison < 
not itively, absolutely or in itself. 

€OM-PARE,, v. t. [L. comparo.) 1. To set or bring things 
tugether in fact or in contemplation, and to examine the 
relutions they bear to each other, with a view to ascertain 
their agreement or disagreement. 2. Tu liken ; to repre- 
sent as similar, for the purpose of illustration. 3 ‘lu cx- 
amine the relations of things to each other, with a vicw 
to discover their relative proportions, quantities ur Qual? 
ties.—4. In grammar, Ww form an adjective in the degrees 
of comparison ; as, blackish, black, blacker, blackest. 5 
To get ; to procure ; to obtain ; as in Latin ; [vbs. } 

€0M-PARE), v.i. 1. To hold comparison ; to be like or 
equal. 2. To vie ; [obs.] Spenser. 

€OM-PARE’, «2. 1. ‘The state of being compared ; coinparn. 
tive estimate ; comparison; possibility of entermy inte 
comparison, or veing considered us equal, 22. dumile , 
similitude ; illustration by comparison. 

€OM-PARIED, (kom-pard!) pp. Set together and oxamined 
with respect to likeness or unlikeness, agreemnent or dis 
agreement ; likened ; represented as similar. 

COM-PAR‘ER, a. One who compares or makes a compar- 


ison. 

€OM-PARUNG, pyr. Examining the relations of things te 
each other ; likening. 

€UM-PAR'ILSON, a. [Ut. comparatione ; Fr. comparatson.) 
1. The act of comparing. 2. The state of being compared. 
3. Comparative estimate; proportion.—4. In grammar, 
the formation of an adjective in its several degrees of rig- 
nification. 5. A simile, similitude, or illustration by si- 
militude.—O. In rheteric, a tigure by which two things 
are considered with regard to a third, which is common 
to them both. 

€OM-PART', 0. t. (Fr. compartir. 
out a plan or design into its seve 
Wotton. 

€OM PART, n. A member. Scott. 

€OM-PART'ED, pp. Divided into parts or apartments. 

€OM-PARTING, ppr. Dividing or disposing into parts. 
€OM-PAR-TUTION, n. 1. The act of dividing into parts. 
2. Division ; part divided ; a separate part. Wotton. 
€OM-PART'!MENT, n. [Fr. compurtiment.}] 1. A division 
or separate part of a general design, as of a picture, or of & 
ound-plot. 2. A design composed of several different 
gures, disposed with symmetry, for ornament. 
€COM-PART NER, n. Asharer. Pearson. 

€OM PASS, 2. [Fr. compas }] 1. Stretch; reach; extent, 
the limit or boundary of a space, and the epace included. 
2. A passing ronnd ; a circular course ; acircuit. J. Mod- 
erate baunde ; limits of truth; moderation ; due limits. 
4. The extent or limit of the voice or of sound. 5. An 
instrument for directing or ascertaining the course of ships 
at sea, consisting of a circular box, containing a paper 
card marked with the thirty-two points of direction, fixed 
on a magnetic needle, that always points to the north, the 
variation excepted.—s. Compass or compasses, an instru 
ment for describing circles, measuring figures, &c., con 
sisting of two pointed legs or branches, made of fron, steel 
or brass, joined at the top by a rivet, on which they move. 
7. An instrument used in surveying land, constructed in 
the main jike the marimer’s compass. 

€OM'PASS, v.t. 1. To stretch round ; to extend so as to 
embrace the whole ; to inclose, encircle, grasp or seize. 
2. To surround ; to environ ; to inclose on al) sides. 3. 
To go or walk round. 4. To besiege ; to beleaguer ; to 
block up. 5. To obtain; to attain to; to procure; te 
bring within one’s power; to accomplish. 6. To pur 
pose ; to intend; to imagine ; to plot ; to contrive ; as we 

say, to go about to perform, but in mind only. 

COMPASS SAW, n. Aspecies of saw, whose office is ts 
cut around. 

€OM'PASSED, pp. Embraced ; surrounded ; inclosed ;_ ob- 
tained ; imagined. 

€OM'PASS-ING, ppr. 1. Embracing ; going round ; inelos- 
ing ; obtaining ; oe imagining ; intending.— 
Q2. In ship-building, incurvated ; arched. 

Se ace aint [It. compassione.] watering with 
another ; nfut sympathy ; a sensation sorrow ¢x- 
cited by tho distress or misfortunes of another ; pity ; com- 
miseration. ~ 

t €COM-PASSION, v. t. To pity. Shak. 

€OM-PAS’SION-A-BLE, a. Deserving of pity. [L.u. | Barrow 
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| COM-PAS BIUN-A-RY, a. Com ate. Cofyrace. 

COM -PASSION-ATE, a. Having a oat er or disposition to 
pity ; inclined to show mercy ; merciful , having a heart 
that ts tender, and easily moved by the distreence, suffer- 
ings wauts and infirmities of others. 

t >, 8 -PASBSION-ATE, v.t. To pity ; to commiserate ; to 
have com ion for. 

COM-PASSION-ATE-LY, ede. With compassion ; merci 
fully. Clarendon. 

€OM-PAS SION-ATE-NE&S, x. The quality of being com- 


nate. 
eGM-PA-TERN'L-TY, n. The relation of a godfather to the 
raon for whom he answers. 
odM-PAT-LBIL'L-TY » ®. Consistency; the quatity or 
power of coexisting with something elae ; suitableness. 
€0M-PATI-SLE, a. (Pr. compatidic.] 1. Consistent ; that 
may exist with ; suitable ; not incongruous ; agreeable. 
©€UM-PAT:I-BLE-NESS, 2. Consistency, fitness; agree- 
ment; the same a compatibiuy, which be generaily used. 
€0OM-PAT'I-BLY, ado. 
©COM-PA TIENT, a. Buffering together. | Lettie us 
® €OM-PAT'RI-OT, or COM-PA‘TRI-OT, a. 
triotta.) A fellow patriot ; one of the 
¢€0M-PAT'‘RLOT, a. Of the same country. 
€OM-PEER', 2. [L.comper.] Ap equal; 3 companion ; an 
associate ; a mate. 
COM PEER, v.t. To equal; to match; to be equal with. 


©OM-PEL/, v. t. [L. compello.] 1. To drive or urge with 
force, or irresistibly ; to constrain ; to oblige ; to neccasi- 
tate. 2. To force; to take by force, or violence ; tw seize. 
3. To drive ky PTR to gather; to unite in a crowd or 
company: a i compellere gregem. 4. To seize ; 
to overpower; to bola ; (un -) 5S. To call forth ; 


obs. 
eOM FEL /LA-BLE, a. That may be driven, forced or con- 


ned. 
€0M-PEL'LA-BLY, ade. By compulsion. 
©OM-PEL-LX'TION, 2. [L. compellatio.] Style or manner 
of address ; the word of salutation. 
¢ €0M-PEL/LA-TO-RY, a. Having the force of compelling ; 


re TI - Cavendish. 
COM- EL'LED, (kom-peld’) pp. Forced; constrained ; 


obliged. 
COM Sea One who com or constrains. 
ee » per. Driving by force; constraining ; 
n . 
comPEN D, oe COM-PEND1-UM, n. [L. compendiam.] An 
abridgment ; asummary ; an epitome ; a brief compilation 
or com on. 
€OM-PEN-DI-Z'RI-OUB, a. Bhort ; contracted. [L. u.] 
¢ COM-PENDI-ATE, ». t. To sum or collect together. 
€0M-PEND-LO@'1-TY, x». Shortness. 
M-PEND/‘I-OUS, a. 1. Short ; summary ; abridged ; com- 
prebensive ; oo ponaaca. rat substance or general princi- 
of a subject or work iu a narrow compess. 2. Short; 
; Near; not circuitous. 


irect 

COM-PENDJ-OUS-LY, adr. In a short or brief manner; 
OT in brief, in epitome. 

€OM-PEN f_OUS-N , x. Shortness ; brevity ; compre- 
hension in a narrew compass. 

€OM-PEN-A-BLE, a. That may be com ae ae a.) 

© COM To ATH, or COM-PEN'SATE, 0. t. (L. com- 

o.| J. ''o recompense ; to give an equivalent. 2 To 
Ce equivaient in value or effect to; to counterbalance : to 
make amends for. 

* COM'PEN-SATE, r.i. To make amends ; to supply an 
equivalent.—-This word is genernily accented on the 
second syllable, most unfortunately, as any ear will de- 
termine the feebleness of the last syllables in the par- 
ttciples are tee Raa com pensia-ung. 

* €OMPEN-SA-TED, pp. Recompensed ; supplied with an 

uivalent in amount or effect ; rewarded. 

® COM PEN-SA-TING, ppr. Giving on equivalent ; recom- 
pensing ; remunerating. 

€OM-PEN-SA‘TION, a. 1. That which is given or received 
as an equivalent for services, debt, waut, lous, or suffer- 
ing ; amends; remuneration ; recompense.—d. In law 
a-set-off; the peyment of a debt by a credit of equal 
amount. 

€COM-PEN'SA-TTIVE, «. Maxing amends or componente 

€COM-PEN‘SA-TO-RBY, a. Serving for compe 3; mak- 
ing amends. 

t €OM-PENSE’, v. ¢. To recompense 

t COM-PE- ‘DI-NATE, v. ¢. [L. comparendino.] To 


dela e 
t CoM PE-REN-DI-N& ‘TION, Delay ; dilatoriness. 
COM-PET RH, o. i. [L. compete.) 1 To seek, or ae for 
ri vege ag pr tempat erie Bn es spe n or 
rivairy. 2. Te strive or claim to be equal. ner. 
€OM'PE-TENCE n. [L. competen:.] 1. Sufficiency ; 
€OM'PE-TEN-CY,{ such a quantity as is sufficient ; 
property or means of subsistence sufficient to furnieh the 
necessaries and conveniencies of life, without superfluity. 


itly ; suitably ; consistently. 
y > ed] 
[1t. compe- 


ities 


COM 


2. sufficiency, apphed te other thimg than prope ty. 3 
Legal capacity or qualifications; Gtness. 4. Right or ae- 
thority ; legal pewer or cupacity to take oe 
cause. 5. Fitness; adequacy ; suitablenees ; legs! suffi- 
ciency. 
©OM PE-TENT, a. 1. Snitable ; fit; eonventent; henos, 
sufficient, that ts, fit for the purpose ; adequate. 2. Qual 
ified ; fit; having legal capacity ur power. 3. Incident; 
peloneing | having adequate pee or right. 
€OM PE-TENT LY, adr. Sufficienty ; adeguately ; euit- 
abi Pe atalie & 
cow Perit BLE. See CompatisBrs. 
[COM PET BLE NES, . Suitableness ; Stness. 
IM-PETVING, ppr. Striving in rivalry. 
€UM-PE-TT TION, #. (Low L. competino,) 1. ‘The act of 
secking, or endeavoring to gain, what another is endeav- 
oring to gain, at the same time ; rivalry ; indtual strife fer 
the same object ; also, strife for superiority. 2. A state 
of rivaiship; a state of having equal ctatms. $. Double 
claim ; ¢ of more than one to the eame thing. 
€OM-PET'I-TOR, 2. 1. One who secks and erdeavors te 
obtain what another seeks ; or one who claims what aa- 
other claims ; a rival. 2. An opponent. 
€OM-PETI-TO-RY, ¢. Rivaling; acting In competiticn 
edu Bettina? 
€0M-PET'I-TRIX, , an. A female competitor. 
COM-PI-LA‘TION, 2. 1. A collection of certain perts of a 
book or books into a separate book or pamphlet. 2 A 
collection or assemblage of other substances ; or the ert ef 
collecting and forming an regate. 
€OM-PI-LA‘TOR, x. A collector. 
1M-PILE’, v.t. [L. compilv.) 1. To collect parte or pes- 
sages of books of writings into a book or pamphlet ; to se- 
lect and put together parts of an author, oF to collect parts 
of different authors; or to collect and arrange separate 
papens, laws or customs, In a book, code or system. 2 To 
write ; to compose. 3. To contain ; to comprize ; [net 
used.} 4. To make up; to So ee [not used.] 5. To 
put together ; to build ; [not wed. 
€OM-PTL’ED, (kom-ptid’) pp. Co from authors ; se- 
lected and put together. 
€0M-PILE MENT, n. The set of piling together or beap- 
ing; coacervation. [Lattle used. | 
€0M-PIL-ER, a. A collector of parts of author, o¢ of sep 
arnte papers or accounts ; one who forms a book or com- 
ition from various authors or separate papers. 
M-PIL‘ING, ppr. Collecting and arranging parts of booka, 
or separate papers, in a body or compusition. 
COM-PLA CENCE {™- [L. complacens.] 1. Pleasure ; nat- 
€OM-PLA‘CEN-CY, {  isfaction; gratification. 9% ‘The 
cause of Peo or joy. 3. Complaisance : civility ; 
softness of manners ; deportment ana audress that 
leasure.—... the latter sense, complaisance, frum the 
rench, is now used. See ComPpiatsancer. 
€OM-PLA'CENT, a. Civil; complaisant. Burke. 
€OM-PLA-CEN’TIAL, a.’ Marked by complacence ; ac- 
commodating. Ck. Relig. Appeal. 
COM-PLATCENT-LY, adv. Softly ; in a complacent man- 


ner. 

€OM-PLAIN’, v. i. (Fr. complaindre.] 1. To utter expres 
sions of grief; to Gea 2 To utter ex fons of 
censure or resentmegt ; to murmur, to find faokt. 3. To 
utter expreasions of uneasiness or pain. 4. To ; 
to accuse of an offense ; to present an accoration 
& person to a proper officer. 5. To represent injuries 

icularty in a writ of audita guerela. 
M-PLAIN‘, r.t. To lament ; to bewail. 
t €OM-PLAIN A-BLE, a. That may be complained of. 


€OM-PLAIN'ANT, nm. [Fr. complaignant.} I. A 
tor; one who prosecutes by com t, or Commences 8 
legal process against an offender. 2. The plaintiff in e 


writ of audita guerela. 

COM-PLAIN‘ER, ». One who complains, or ex 
grief; one who laments; one who finds fanit; a mar 
murer. 

t €COM-PLAIN'PYL, a. Full of complaint. 

€OM-PLAIN‘ING, ppr. Expressing grief, sorrow or cea- 
sure ; finding fault ; murmuring ; lamenting ; atcusing of 
an offense. 

€OM-PLAIN‘LNG, x. The expression of regret, sorrow, of 


injury. 

©OM-PLAINT, n. (Fr. complainte.) 1. Expreasion of grief, 
regret, pein, censure, or resentment ; lam ; mur- 
muring ; a finding t. 2. The cause or subject of 
complaint, or murmuring. 3. The cause of complaint, or 
of pain and uneasiness in the body ; 8 malady ; a disease , 
usually applied to disorders not violent. 4. Accusation ; 
a charge against an offender. 5. Representation of inju- 
ries, in a general sense ; and, appropriately, n & writ of 


audua ela. 
©OM'PLALSANCE, (kom‘pla-zance) x. [ Fr. areas) 


1. A pleasing deportment ; courtesy ; nanner of 
drees and vior in social intercourse which gives pleas- 
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tre, civility ; obliging condescension ; kind and affable 
reception and treatment of guests ; exterior acts of civility. 
9. Condescension ; obliging compliance with the wishes 
or humors of others. J. Desire of pleasing ; disposition 
to oblige. “ 

COM PLAI-BANT, (kom'pla-zant) a. 1. Pleasing in man- 
ners ; courteous ; obliging ; desirous to please. 2. Civil; 
courteous ; ee 

€0OM/PLAI-@ANT-LY, (kom‘pla-zant-ly) adv. Ina pleas- 
ing manner; with civility ; with an obliging, affuble ad- 
dress or deportinent. 

€0M'PLAI-SANT-N ESS, 8. Civility ; complaisance. [ Little 


used. 

COMPLA-NATE, v.t. [L. complanc.} To make level ; 

©OM-PLANE’, to reduce to an even surface. 

COM-PLEAT’. See Comriets. 

©UM'PLE-MENT, an. [L. complementum.] 1. Fulnese ; 
completion ; whence, perfection. 2. Full quantity or 
nuinber ; the quantity or number limited. 3. ‘That which 
is added, not as necessary, but as ornamental ; something 
adventitious to the main thing ; ceremony. {See CompP.i- 
uaxt.j—t. [n geometry, what remains of the quadrant of 
@ circle, or of ninety degrees, efNer any arch has been 
taken fom it-—5. in avtronumy, Uhe distasce of a star 
from the zenith.—6. Ariuhmetical complement of a loga- 
rithm, is what the logarithm wants of 10,000,000.—7. In 
fortification, the cumnplrment of the curtata bs that purt in 
the interior side which makes the demigorge. 

€OM-PLE-MEN'I“AL, a. Filling ; supplying a deficiency ; 
completing. 

¢t (0M-PLE-MENT’A-RY, n. One skilled in compliments. 

©OM-PLETE:, a. [L. completus.) 1. Having no deficiency ; 
perfect. 2. Finished ; ended ; concluded.—3. In dotunn, 
@ cempicte flower is one furnished with a calyx and co- 
rotia ; or having al) the parts of a flower. 

©OM-PLETE, v.t. 1. To finish; to end; tu perfect. 2. 
To fill; to accomplish. 3. ‘I'v fullfil ; to accomplish ; to 


rform. 
eO\_PLETED . Finished ; ended 5 perfected ; fullfili- 
ed; accomplishe ‘ 
COM-PLETE:LY, cdo. Fully ; perfectly ; entirely. 
COM-PLETE MENT, x. ‘Che act of completing ; 4 finishing. 
COM-PLETE/NESS, 2. The state of bemg complete ; per- 


fection. ‘ 
€OM-PLET‘ING, ppr. Finishing ; perfecting ; accomplish- 


ing. 

€UM-PLEYTION, vn. ft. Fulfillment ; accomplishment. 2. 
Act of completing ; state of being complete ; ulmost ex- 
tent; perfect state. 

COM-PLE/TIVE, a. Filling ; making complete. Harris. 

COM PLE-TO-RY, a. Fultilling ; page tain 

€OM’/PLE-TO-RY, n. The evening service; the complin 
of the Romish church. 

€OM PLEX, or COM-PLEX'ED, a. [L. complerus.) 1. 
pital see of two or more parts or things ; componite ; not 
sinple; including two or more particulars connected. 
2. Involved ; dithcult. 

€COM'PLEX, nw. Assemblage ; collection ; complication. 

Little used. 
M-PLEX'ED-NESS, n. Complication ; involution of parts 
in one integral ; compound state. 

COM-PLEXION, (kom-plex'yun) #2. 1. Involution ; acom- 
plex state ; [little used.) 2. ‘The color of the skin, partic- 
ularly of the face ; the color of the external parts ofa body 
or thing. 3. The temperament, habitude, or natural dis- 
position of the body , the peculiar cast uf the constitution, 
which gives it a particular physical character, 

€OM-PLEX/ION-AL, a. Depending on or pertaining to 
complexion. 

GOM-PLEX‘ION-AL-LY, adc. By complexion. Brorn, 

©OM-PLEX/TION-A-RY, a. Pertaining to the complexion, 
or to the care of it. 

€OM-PLEX‘IONED, a. Having a certain temperament or 


state, 
€COM-PLEX'I-TY, x. The state of being complex ; com- 
plexness. 
€0M'PLEX-LY, ado. In a complex manner; not simply. 
©OM'‘PLEX-NESS, n. The state of being complex or in- 


volved. 

€OM-PLEX'URE, a. The involution or complication of 
one thing with others. 

€OM-PLIA-BLE, a. That can bend or yield. 

COM-PLIVANCE, a. 1. The act of complying ; a yielding, 
as to a request, wish, desire, demand or proposal ; conces- 
sion; submission. 2. A disposition to yield to others. 
3. ene. followed by «rh. 4. Performance ; exe- 
cution. 7 

€OM-PLY'ANT, a. 1. Yielding, bending. 2 Yielding to 

uest or desire ; civil ; obliging. 

©OM-PLVANT.-LY, adv. Ina yielding manner. 

COM'PLL-CA-CY, 2. A state of being complex or intricate. 

COM PLLCATE, v. ¢ [L. cumplicu.] 1. Jaterally, to inter- 
weave; to fold and twp together. Hence, to make 
complex ; to involve ; w entangle ; to unite or connect 


169 
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mutually or intimately, as different things of parts. 2 
To make intricate. 

€COM'PLI-CATE, a. 1. Complex , composed of two or more 
parts united.—2. In botany, folded together, as the valves 
of the glume or chaff in some grasses. 

CoOM'PLI-CA-TED, pp. Interwoven: entangled ; invotved , 
intricate ; composed of two or more things or parts united 

€OM PLLEATE-LY, adv. In a complex manner. 

COM! PLI-EATE-NESS, n. The state of being complicated ; 
involution ; intricacy ; perplexity. 

COM PLI-CA-TING, ppr. lnterweaving ; infulding ; unit- 


ing. 

com PLLEA-TION, n. 1. The act of interweaving, or in- 
volving two or more things or parts; the state af being 
interwoven, involved or intimately blended. 2 The 
integral consisting of many things involved or interwoven, - 
or mutaaly united. 

COM’PLIUE, x. [It. complice.} One who is united with 
another in the commission of a crime, or in an ill design 
an associate or confederate in some uaniewtiul act or de- 
sign ; an accomplice. The latter is now wed. See Ac- 
COMPLICE. 

€0OM-PLI'ED, (kom-plide’) pret. of ¢ . 

€OM-PLI'ER, ». One who complies, yields or obeys; a 
person of ready compliance ; a man of ap easy, yielding 
teniper. 


; COM PLI-MENT, n. (Fr. id. ; It. complimento.] 1. An ex- 


pression of civility, respect or regard. 2. A present or 
favor bestowed. 

COMPLIMENT, v.f. 1. To praise ; to flatter by expres- 
sions of approbation, esteem or respect. 2. To congratu- 
late ; as, to compliment a prince on the birth of a son. 
3. To bestow a present; to manifest kindness or regard 
for, by a prezent or other favor. 

COM PLI-MENT, v.t. To pass compliments; to use cere- 
mony, or cereinonious language. 

€OM-PLI-MENTAL, a. Expressive of civility or respect , 
implying compliments. 

€0M-PLI-MEN'T’ AL-LY, adv. In the nature of « cempli- 
ment; by way of civility, of ceremony. 

COM PLI-MENT’A-RY, @. Complimental ; gratulatory ; 
congratulatory ; finttering. 

COM 'TLI-MENT-ER, a. One who compliments; one given 
to compliments ; a flatterer. 

COMPLINE, or COMPLIN, 2. (Fr. complie.) The last 
divixion of the Romish breviary ; the last prayer at night, 
to be recited after sunset. 

COMPLISH, for accomplish, is not now used, 

tCOM-PLOREL, v. i. (L. cumpluro.) ‘To lament together. 

FEOMPLOT, wn. [con, or com, and plot.|] A plottung togeth 
er; a joint plot; a plot; a confederacy in some evil de- 
sign; a conspiracy. 

COM-PIAYT, r,t. To plot together ; to conspire ; to form 
plot ; to join in a secret design, generally criminal. 

COM-PLOT MENT, a. A plotting together ; conspiracy. 

COM-PLOT’ TED, pp. Plotted together ; contrived. 

€OM-PLOT'TER, a. One joined ina plot; a conspirator. 

€COM-PLOT'TING, ppr. Plotting together ; conspiring ; con- 
triving an evil design or cnme. 

€OM-PLY', vr. t. 5 pret. complicd. (It. eompiacere.] 1. To 
comply with, to fulfill; to perfect or carry into eflect ; to 
complete ; to perform or execute. 2. To yield to; to be 
obsequious ; to accord ; to suit. 

€OM-PLYING with, ppr. Fulfilling ; performing ; yielding 


te. 
t COM-PON'DER-ATE, v.¢t. [L. compondero.] To weigh 
together. 
€OM-PON Et In keraldry, a bordure compone is that 
©OM-PO'N ED, formed or composed of a row of angular 
or checkers of two colors. 
€OM-PONENT, a. [L. compunens.) Literally, setting or 
placing together ; hence, composing ; constituting ; form 
Ing a compound. 
€COM-PORT), v. i. [It. comportare ; Fr. comporter.} Te com- 
urt with, literally, to bear to or with ; to carry together. 
jence, to agree with ; to suit; to accord. 
€OM-PORT', vr. t. 1. With the reciprocal pronoun, to be 
have; toconduct. Burke. [Little used.) 2. To bear; to 
endure. ine ager 
*ECOM'PORT, a. Bebavior; conduct; manner of acting 
Rarel a | 
eC M-PORT'A- LE, @. Suitable ; consistent, 
f€OM-PORT/ANCE, n. Behavior; deportment, 
t ECOM-PORT-A‘TION, 2. An assembinge. 
t €OM-PORT/MENT, 4. Behavior ; demeanor ; « wanner of 
ene. Addison. 
€OM'POS MEN'TIS. [(L. con and pos.) Possessed of mind 
in a sound state of mind. 
€OM-POSE’, v. t. (Fr. composer.) 1. To form a compound 
or one entire body or thing, by uniting two or more things 
parts or individuals. 2. To invent and put together 
words and sentences ; to make, as A discourse or writing 
‘9 write, as an author. 3. To constitute, or form, as 
parts of a whole. 4. To calm ; to quiet; to appease ; to 


eee, 
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tran juilize ; that ts, to set or iny. 5. ‘lo eettle ; Ww adjuat. 
6 To place in proper form, or in w quiet state. 7. ‘l'o set- 
tle into a quiet state. 5. ‘bo dispuse , W put in a proper 
atate for any purpose.—9Y. Ln printing, to set types or char- 
acters in a composing s’°*k, from a copy, arranging the 
letters in the proper orucr.—10. in muste, to fon a tune 
ot piece of nusie with notes, arranging them on the stave 
in such a manner os, when sung, to produce harmony. 

€OM-POS'ED Pon pee pp. 1. Set together, or in due or- 
der ; formed ; conatituted ; calmed ; quieted ; settled ; ad- 
justed. 2. a. Calm; sedate ; quiet ; tranquil ; free from 
agitation. 

€U0M-POS’/ED-LY, ado. Calmly ; sericusly ; sedately. 

€COM-POS’ED-N ESS, .». A state of being composed ; calm- 
Ness ; sedateness ; tranquillity. 

COM-POS/ER, x. . One who cumposes ; one who writes 
an original work, as distinguished from a comipiler,; an 
author; also, one who forms tunes, whether he adapts 
them to particular words or not. 2. One who quiets or 
ecatms ; one who adjusts a difference. 

€OM-POs ING, ppr. Placing together; forming ; constitut- 
ing ; writing an original work , quieting ; setuing ; adjust- 
ing ; setting lypes. 

€0M-Pos ING-ATIEK, na. Among printers, an instrument 
on which types are set from the cases, adjusted Ww the 
length of the lines. 

COM-POS ITE, a. In architecture, the Composite order is 
the last of the five orders of columns; 80 called because 
its capital is composed out of those of the other orders or 
columns.—Composie numbers are such as cau be meas- 
ured exactly by a number exceeding anity, as 6 by 2 


or 3. 

€OM-PO-SI''TION, «. 1. In a general sense, the act of 
composing, or that which is composed ; the act of forming 
a whole or integral, by placing together and uniting differ- 
ent things, parts or ingredients ; or the whole body, mass 
or compound, thus formed.—2. In literature, the act of 
inventing or combining ideas, clothing them with words, 
arranging them in order, aud, in gencral, committing them 
to paper, or otherwise writing them. 3. A written or 
printed work ; a writing, pamphlet or book.—4. In music, 
the act or art of forming tunes ; ora tune, song, anthem 
air, or other musical picce. %. The state of bein placed 
together ; union ; conjunction ; combination. 6. The dis- 
position or arrangement of figures connected in a picture. 
7. Adjustment; orderly disposition. &. Mutual agree- 
ment to terns or conditions. 9. Mutual agreement for 
the discharge of a debt, on terms or by means different 
from those required by the original contract, or by law, as 
by the payment of a different sum, or by making vther 
compensation. Hence, the sum so paid, or compensation 
given, in lieu of that stipulated o7 required. 10. Consist- 
ency ; congruily; [little used.) 11. The act of uniting 
siniple ideas in a complex idea or conception ; opposed to 
analysis. 12. The joining of two words in a compound, 
as it: book-case ; or the act of forming a word with a prefix 
or affix, which varies its signification ; as return, from 
turn. 13. The synthetical method of pega: ; synthe. 
sis ; a method of reasoning from known or admitted truths 
or principles, as from axioms, postulates or propositions 

reviously demonstrated, and from these deducing a clear 
nowledge of the thing to be proved.—14. In printing, 

the act of setting types or characters in the composing- 
stick, to form lines, and of arranging the lines in a galley, 
to mnke a column or page, and from this to make a form. 
—15. In chemistry, the combination of different sub- 
stances, or substances of different natures, by affinity. 

©OM-POS'I-TOR, x. L. In printing, one who sets types, and 
makes up the pages and forms. 2. One who sets in order. 

*€OM-POS'1-TIVE, a. Compounded ; or haviug the power 
of compounding. 

€OM-POS-SES‘SOR, 2. A joint possessor. 
€OM-POSSI-BLE, a. Consistent. 

M'POST, 2. [1t. composta.} In agriculture, a mixture 
or ecm position of various manuring substances for fertiliz- 
ing land. 

COM: PORT, v. €. To manure with compost. 

{fF OM-POST- URE, x. “oil; manure. 

€OM-PO# URE, (Kom-p&zhur) n. 1. The act of composing, 
or that which is composed ; a composition. 2. Composi- 
tion ; combination ; arrangement ; order; [litt/e uxed.] 

3. The form, adjustment, or disposition of the various 
parta, 4. Frame ; make; temperament. 5. A settled state 
of the mind; sedateness ; caliniyess ; tranquillity. 6. 
arcoment; eottioment uf differences ; composition. [ Lit- 
tie ured, 

€OM-PO-TA ‘TION, x. ,L. compotatio.) The act of drink- 
ing or ti a A ala 

€COM’/PU. TA-TOR, 2. One who drinks with another. 

€OM-POUND, rc. ¢. [L. companc.} 1. To mix or unite 
two or more Ingredients in one mass or body. 2. ‘To unite 
orcombine. 3. To compose ; to constitute ; [uot used. )— 
4. In grammar, to unite two or more words ; to form one 
word of two or more. 5. To settle amicably ; to adjust 
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by agreement ; as a difference or coutrovemy. 6. To pay 
by agreement ; to discharge. as a debt, by paying a part, 
or giving an equivalent different (rom that stipulated or 
required.— To compound feluny, is for the person robbed 
to take the goods again, or other compensation, upon an 
agreement not tw prosecute the thief or rubber. 

€OM-POUND/, 2.1. J. To agree upon concession ; to come 
to terms of agreement, by abating something of the first 
demand. 2. ‘To bargain in the luinp; to agree. ::. To 
come to terms, by granting something on each side ; to 
agree. 4. To settle with a creditor by agreement, and 
discharge a debt by paying a part of its amount ; of to 
make an agreement to pay a debt by means or in a man- 
ner different from that ep es or required by law.— 7's 
compound with a felun, is to take the goods stolen, a 
oe amends, upon an agreement not to prosecute 

im. 

€OM!'POUND, a. 1. Composed of two or more ingredienw 
—2. In grammar, composed of two or nore words.—:s, lk 
botany, & compound flovcr is a species of aggregate flower, 
containing several) florets, inclosed in a common perianth, 
on &@ common receptacle. 

€OM:POUND, 7. A inass or body formed by the union @ 
inixture of two or more ingredients or different sabstances; 
the result of compasition. 

€OM-POUND/A-BLE, a. Capable of being compounded. 

€COM-POUNDED, pp. Made up of different materials ; mix 
ed ; formed by union of two or more substances. 

€OM-POUND ER, x. 1. One who compounds or mixes dif- 
ferent things. 2. One who attempts to bring parties to 
terms of agreement ; [little uxcd.} 

€OM-POUN DING, ppr. Uniting different substances in one 
body or mass ; forming a mixea body ; agreeing by con- 
cession, or abatement of demands , discharging a debt by 
agreement fo pay less than the original sum, or in a differ- 
ent manner, 

€OM-PRE-HEND*, v. t. [L. comprehendo.} 1. To contain; 
tu include; to comprise. 2. To imply; to contain a 
include by implication or construction. 3. To under. 
stand ; to conceive ; that is, to take, hold or contain mn 
the mind ; to ess or to have in idea. 

€0M-PRE-HEND/ED, pp. Contained ; included ; implcd - 
understood. 

€OM-PRE-HENDING, ppr. Including ; comprising ; under. 
standing ; implying. 

COM-PRE-HEN S1-BLE, a. [L. comprehensibilis.) 1. That 
may be comprehended, or included ; ible to be com 
prised. 2. Capable of being understood ; intelligible ; con 
ceivable by the mind. 

oe EEN BI-BLE-NESS, x. Capability of being un 

erstood. 

COM-PRE-HENSI-BLY, adr. With great extent of em 
brace, or comprehension ; with large extent of significa. 
tion ; in a manner to comprehend a large circuit. 

COM-PRE-HEN SION, a. [L. comprehensw.) 3. The act 
or quality of comprehending, or containing ; a comprisite. 
2. An including or containing within a narrow coinpis: , 
asummary ; an epitome or compend. 2. Capacity of the 
mind to understand ; power of the understanding to re- 
ceive and contain ideas ; capacity of knowing. —in rActe- 
ric, a trope or figure by which the name of a whole is put 
for a part, or that of a part for a whole, ora definite num- 
ber for an indefinite. 

€COM-PRE-HEN'SIVE, a. 1. Having the quality of compris- 
ing much, or including a great extent ; extensive. 2. Hav- 
ing the power to comprehend or understand many things 


at once. 
€OM-PRE-HENSSIVE-LY, adr. 1. In a comprehensive 
manner ; with great extent of embrace. 
€OM-PRE-HENSIVE-NESS, n. 1. The quality of being 
comprehensive, or of including much extent. 2. The 
quality of including mucb in a few words or narrow com- 


pass. 

tf €OM-PRE-HEN’SOR, a2. One who has obtained knowl- 
edge. Hall. 

€OM-PRES-BY-TE:RI-AL, a. Pertaining to the Presbyte- 
rian form of ecclesinstical ministration. 

€OM-PRESS, vc. t. [L. compresxsus.} |. To prees together by 
external force; to force, urge or drive into a narrowrr 
compass; to crowd. 2. To embrace camally. &. To 
crowd ; to bring within narrow limits or space. 

COMPRESS, wn. [n surgery, a bolster of soft linen cloth, 
with several folds, used by surgeons to cover a plaster vr 
dressing. 

COMPRESSED, (kom-prest ) pp. 1. Preaned or squeezca 
together ; forced into a narrow or narrower compass , em. 
braced carnally.—2. In hotasy, tlatted , having the two 
opposite sides plane or flat. 

€OM-PRESSELBIL'L-TY, 2. The quality of being Compreas- 
ible, or yielding to pressure ; the quality of being capa 
ble of compreseion into a smatler space or compass. 

€OM-PRESS 1-BLE, a. Capable of being forced of driven 
into a narrower i ee yielding tw pressure ; giving 
way toa force applied. 
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COM-PR FS38/1-BLE-N ESS, 2. Compressibility ; the quality 
of being compressible. 

€COM-PRESSION, x. 1. The act of compressing, or of 
pressing into a narrower compass ; the act of forcing the 
parts of a body into closer union or density, by the appli- 
cation of force. 2. The state of being cuinpressed. 

€OM-PRESS/IVE, 4a. Having power to compress. 

€UM-PRESS/URE, ax. The act or force of one body pressing 
againat another ; preasure. = 

{COM PRIEST, xn. A fellow priest. Milton. 

€OM-PRINT’, v. i. [See Paint.) To print together. It is 
taken, in law, for the deceitful printing of another’s copy, 
or book, to the prejudice of the proprietor. [Lutle used. 

€OM-PRISIAL, x. act of comprising or comprebend- 


ing. Burrew. 

€OM PRISE’, v. t. [Fr. compris.) To comprehend ; to con- 
tain ; to include; as, the substance of a discourse may be 
comprised in a few words. 

€OM-PRI®ED, 

€OM-PRISING, ppr. Containing ; including ; comprehend- 


ing. 
€O.1 PRO-BATE, vr. i. To agree in approving ; to concur 
in testimony. F:lyot. 

€0OM PRO-BA'TION, n. [L. comprobati.) Proof; joint at- 
testation. [ Little used. } 

COM PRO-MISE, xn. (L. compromissum.) 1. A mutual 
promise or contract of two parties in controversy, to reter 
their differences to the decision of arbitrators. 2. An 
ainicable agreement between parties in controversy, to 
settle their differences by mutual concessions. 3. Mutual 
agreement; adjustinent. 

©OM'PRU-MISE, v.t. 1. To adjust and settle a difference 
by mutual agreement, with concessions of claims by the 
parties; © compound. 2. To agree; to accord. 3. To 
commit ; to put to hazard ; to pledge by some act or dec- 
laration. 

f €OM'PRO-MISE, v. i. To agree ; to accord. Fuller. 

€COM'PRO-MISED, pp. Settled by agreement with mutual 
concessions. 

€0 M PRU-MIS-ER, ». One who compromises. 

COM'PRO-MIS-ING, ppr. Adjusting by agreement. 

€OM-PROM-IS-SORI-AL, a. Relating tou compromise. 

COM PRO-MIT, co. t. (Fr. comprumettre.) ‘To pledge or en- 
gage, by some act or declaration, which may not be a di- 
rect promise, but which renders necessary some future 
act. Hence, to put to hazard, by some previous act or 
measure, which cannot be recalled. 

€OM'PRO-MIT-ED, pp. Pledged by some previous act or 
declaration. 

€OM-PRU-MIT-ING, ppr Pledging ; exposing w hazard. 

€0M-PRO-VIN ‘CIAL, n. One belonging to the sane prov- 
ince or archiepiscopal jurisdictiou. 

t COMPT, (comt) x. [Fr. coumpte.} Account; computation. 

ft COMPT, o.t. Tocompute. Sre Count. 
fCOMPT, a. [L. comptus.] Neat; spruce. 
€OMPT'I-BLE, a. Accountable ; subject ; submissive. 
ECOMPT'LY, adv. Neatly. Sherrrood. 

t COMPT'NESS, x. Neatneas. Shericood. 

E€OMP-TON-ITE, n. A newly-discovered mnineral. 

ECOMP-TROLL, from Fr. compter, L. compute, to count or 
compute, and rolle, a register. If this word were of gen- 
uine origin, both the verb and its derivative, comptroller, 
as applied to a public officer, would not be sense. But 
there is no such legitimate wurd in English, nor in any 
other known language. See ContRou. 

€OM-PULNA-TIVE, or €OM-PULS‘A-TO-RY, a. [L. 
compa ee) Compelling ; forcing ; constraining ; ope- 
rating by force. 

COM-PULSA-TIVE.-LY, adv. By constraint or compul- 


sion. 

€COM-PULSBION, x. [Low L. compulsto.}] 1. The act of 
driving or urging by force, physical or moral; force ap- 
plied ; constraint of the will; the application of a force 
that irresistible. 2. The state of being compelled or 
urged by violence. 

€OM-PULSIVE, a. Having power to compel; driving; 
forcing » constraining ; applying force. 

€OM PULSIVE-LY, adv. By compulsion : by force. 

COM PU LSIVE-NESS, a. Fores ; compulsion. 

€COM-PUIS‘O-RI-LY, adv. In a compulsory manner; by 
force or constraint. 

COM-PU LS'U-RY, a. Having the power or quality of coim- 
pelling ; applying force ; driving by violence ; constrain- 


ing. 

+ CUM-PUNET! a. Pricked ; stimulated. 

*OM-PUNE'TION, n. (L. compunctw.] 1. A pricking ; 
stinitlation ; irritation. 2. A pricking of heart ; poignant 
grief or conor one from a consciousness of guilt ; 
the sting of conscience proceeding from a conviction of 
having violated a moral duty. 

COM-PUNE€'TiIOUS, a. Pricking the conscience; giving 

in for offenses committed. 
€OM-PUNE€ TIVE, a. Causing remorse. 
©OM-PO PIL, 2. A fellow pupil. [ Little used. } 
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(kom-prizd') pp. Comprehended ; contnined. | 
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€COM-PUR-GA'TION, a. [L. compurgo.| in law, the act or 
practice of justifying a man by the oath of olhers, who 
swear to their belief of his veracity. 

€OM-PUR-GA'TOR, x. One who bears testimony or sweara 
to the veracity ur innocence of another. 

COM-PC'T'A-BLE, a. Capable of being computed, number- 
ed or reckoned. 

tEOM PU-TATE, v. ¢. To account; to reckon. Cockeram, 

€OM-PU-TA'TION, a. (LL. computatio.] tl. The act of 
coippating, numbering, reckoning or esti.aating ; the pro 
cess by which different susns or particular are numbered 
eatitnated or compared. 2. ‘The sum, quantity or amount 
ascertained by computing or reckoning. 3. Calculation. 

€COM-PCTE,, o. t. (1. computo.) 1. ‘To number ; to count; 
to reckon ; to cast together several suins or particulars, to 
ascertain the amount or aggregate. 2. To cast or estimate 
in the mind ; to estimate the amount by known or suppis- 
ed data. 3. To calculate. 

tTCOM-PCUTE , x. Computation. Broven, 

pte de ee pp. Counted ; numbered; reckoned ; estl- 
mated. 

€UM-PCT'ER, rx. One who computes, a reckoner ; a caicu- 
lator. Sirip?. 

€OM-POTING, ppr. Counting; numbering; reckoning, 
estimating. 

ft€OM PU-TIST, x. A computer. Wotton. 

* COMRADE, n. [Fr. camurade.] A fellow ; a mate or com- 
Panion ; an associate in occupation. 

tf COM ROGUE, an. A fellow rogue. 

€ON. A Latin inseparable preposition or prefix to other 
words. In cowpounds, it is changed into / before |, as 
in colligo, to callect, and into m before a labial, as in 
comparo, to compare. Before a vowel or A, the n te drup- 
ped ; as in coalecsco, to coale-ce, to couprrate ; cohiheo, to 
restrain. [¢ denotes union, as IN conjoin : Or opposition, 
as in conflict, contend, 

€ON. {abbreviated from Latin contra, inst.] In the 
phrase pro and con, for and against, con denotes the neg- 
ative side of a question. As a noun, @ person who is fa 
the negative , as, the pros and cons. 

CON, c. t. (Sux. cennan, connan, cunnan.) 1. To know; 
[e4s.) 2. To make one’s self master of; to fix in the 
mund, or commit to memury ; as, Wo con a lesson. Milton. 
—T'o con thanks, to be pleased or obliged, or to thank ; 

vhs.) Shak. 

€O-NA'TUS, on. (1..}] 1. Effort; attempt 2. The tenden- 
cy of a body towards any aaa Paley. 

€ON-CAMER-ATE, c, t. [L. concamero.] To arch over; 
to vault; to lay a concave over. 

€ON-CAM ER-A-TED, pp. Arched over. 

CON-€AM _-ER-AITION, a, An arching ; an arch or vault. 

CON-CATIE-NATE, 0. ¢. [[t. concaternare.) To link to- 
gether ; to unite in a successive series or chain, as things 
depending on each other. 

€ON-CAT'E-NA-TED, pp. Linked together; united in a 


series. 

CON-CAT-E-NA‘TION, 2. A series of links united ; a suc- 
cessive series or order of things connected or depending 
on each other. 

t €CON-CAUSE/, vn. Joint cause. Fotherby. 

€ON-CA-VA-TION, am. The act of making concave. 

CONCAVE, a. [L. concarus.)] 1. Hollow, and arched or 
rounded, as the inner surface of a spherical body. 2. In 
ria a concave leaf is one whose edge stands above the 

isk. 

CON'CAVE, 2. A hollow; an arch or vault; as, the ethe- 
real concare. 

€ON'EC AVE, v. t=. To make hollow. Seward. 

CON 'CAVE-NESS, n. Hollowness. 

CON-EAV'LTY, an. [It. concamtd.] Hollowness ; the inter- 
nal surface of a hollow spherical body, ora body of other 
figure ; or the space within such body. 

CON -€4'VO-CON CAVE, a. Concave or hollow on both 
surfaces. 

€ON.CA‘'VO-E€ON VEX, a. Concave on one side, and con- 
vex on the other. 

€ON-CA'VOUS, a. [L. concarus.] Concave, which see. 

CON-€A VOUS-LY, ado. With hollowness; in a manner 
to discover the internal surface of u hollow sphere. 

CONCEAL’, c. t. [Low L. concelo ] 1. ‘To keep close or 
secret ; to forbear to disclose ; to Withhold from utterance 
or declaration. 2. To hide,.o wruusu.. from observa- 
tion ; to cover or keep froin sight. 

€CON-CEAL/A-BLE, a. That may be concealed, hid, or 
kept cloee. 

€CON-CERAL'ED, (kon-seeld’) pp. Kept close or secret ; hid ; 
withdrawn from sight ; covered. 

“ON-CEAL/ED-LY, adr. 80 a8 not to be detected. 

t CON-CRAL/ED-NESS, n. Privacy ; obscurity. Dict. 

CON-CEAVER, wn. One who conceals. 

EON-CRALING, ppr. Keeping cloee or secret ; forbearing 
to disclose ; hiding ; covering. 

€ON-CEAL/LNG, n. A hiding; 8 withholding fron diseo 
sure. 
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CUNCEAL/MENT, wn. 1. Forbearance of disclosure; a 
Are ping close or secret. & The act of hiding, covering, 
or withdrawing from sight. 3. The state of being hid or 
concealed ; privacy ; as, a project formed in cunceal ment. 
+ The place of hiding ; & secret place; retreat from vub- 
scrvation ; cover from sig nt. 

CONCEDE, ov. t. [L. concedo.] 1. To yield; to admit as 
true, just, or proper; to grant; to let pass undisputed. 
2. Tn allow ; to t to be true. 

CON-CRDE, v. & To admit ; to t. Bentley. 

€0N-CED-ED, pp. Yielded; admitted; granted; as, a 
question, proposition, fact or statement is conceded. 

CON-CEDING, . Yielding ; admitting ; granting. 

ECONCEIT, n. (it. concetto. | ]. Conception ; that which 
fa conceived, imagined or formed in the mind; idea; 
thought; image. 2. Understanding ; power or faculty of 
conceiving ; apprehension ; as, a man of quick conceit ; 
[nearly antiquated.] 3. Opinion; notion ; fancy ; imagi- 
nation ; fantastic netion ; as, a strange or odd conceit. 4. 
Pleasant fancy ; gayety of imagination. 5. A striking 
praes ; affected or unnatural conception. 6. Favorable 
ot self dattering opinion ; a lofty or vain conception of 
one’s own person or accomplishments.—Out of conceit 
with, not having a favorable opinion of; no longer pleas- 
ed with. 

CONCEcT’, 0 ¢. To conceive; to imagine; to think ; to 
fancv. 

E€ON-CEIT,, v. §. To form a notion ; to conceive. 
ON-CEIT‘ED, pp. 1. Conceived; imagined; fancied. 
2. part. a. Enduwed with fancy or imagination ; [ods.] 
3. a. Entertaining a flattering opinion of one’s self; hav- 
ing a vain or tow high conception of one’s own person or 
accomplishments ; vain. 

CONCEIT/ED-LY, ade. In a conceited manner ; fnnciful- 
ly ; whimsically. 

€CON-CEIT'ED-NESS, n. The state of being conceited ; 
conceit; vanity ; an uverweening fondness of one’s own 

rson or endowments. 

¢t CON-CEITYLESS, a. Of dull conception ; stupid ; dull of 
apprehension. Shak. 

€CON-CEIV'A-BLE, a. [Fr. concevadlc.] 1. That may be 
imagined or thought; capable of be ng frained in the 
mind by the fancy or {magination. 2. That may be un- 
derstood or believed. 

€ON-CELV!A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being conceiv- 


able. 

CUN-CRIV'A-BLY, adv. In a conceivable or intelligible 
mAtner. 

CUN-CEIVE’, v. t. [Fr. concevoir.} 1. To reccive into the 
womb, and breed ; to begin the formation of the embryo 
or fetus ofan animal. 2. To form in the mind ; to ima- 

ine; to devise. 3. To form an idea in the mind ; to un- 
Remand ;tocomprehend. 4. To think ; to be of opinion ; 
to bave an idea ; to imagine. 

CONCRIVE!, c. i. 1. To have a fetus formed in the womb; 
to breed ; to become ie bane 2. To think; to have a 
conception of idea. 3. ‘Io understand ; to comprehend ; 
to have a complete fdea of. 

€CON-CRIV‘ED, (kon seevd') pp. Formed in the womb; 
framed in the mind; devised ; imagined ; understood. 

a n. One that conceives; one that compre- 

ends. 

CON-CEIV'ING, ppr. Forming a fetus In the womb ; fram- 
ing in the mind; imagining ; devising ; thinking» com- 

rehending. 
N_CEIV'ENG n. Apprehension ; conception. 

t €ON-CEL‘E-BRATE, v. t. To celebrate together. 

CUN-CENT', n. [L. concentus.] 1. Concert of voices ; con- 
cord of sounds ; poharad . Consistency ; accordance. 

€UN-CENT ED, part. a. Made to accord. Spenser. 

CON-CENTPUL a. Harmonious. Fotherby. 

ECONCEN'TRATE, v. t. 1. To bring to a common centre, 
tr to a closer union; to cause to approach nearer to a 

int or centre ; to bring nearer to each other. 2. To in- 
Creuse the specific gravity of bodies. 3. To free from ex- 
truneous matter ; a8, to concentrate an acid. 
€ON-CEN'TRA-TED, pp. Brought to a point or centre ; 
brought to a closer union; reduced toa uarrow compass ; 
collected into a closer body. 

CON-CEN'TRA-TING, ppr. Bringing to a point, or to 

closer union; collecting into a closer body or narrow 


cm : 
t NCEN-TRA/TION, n. The act of concentrating ; the 
act of Lringing nearer together; collection into a central 
int; compression into a narrow space ; the state of be- 
ng brought to a point. 
€ON-CEN'TRE, ) v. 2. (Fr. concentrer.} To come ton point, 
CUN-CEN'TER, $ or to meet in a common centre ; used 
of converging lines, or other things that meet in a point, 
CON-CEN'TRE, vo. ¢. To draw or direct to a common cen- 
tre ; to bring to a point, as (wo or more Jines of other 


things. 
CON CENTRED, pp. Brought toa common centre ;_unit- 
ed tn a point. 
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€ON-CEN‘TRIO, a. (it. concentrice.}] Having @ eotemes 


centre. 

€CON-CEN‘TRING, ppr. Tending to & common eens, 
bringing to a centre. 

CON-CENT'U-AL, «. Harmonious; aesordant. 

€ONCEPTA-€LE, x. [L. conceptaculam.] lL. That ia 
which any thing te contained ; a vessel; a iver or re- 
ceptacie.—2. In botany, a follicle ; a pericarp of one valve, 
opening longitudinally on one side, aad heaving the eveds 
one in it. 

t CON-CEP’TI-BLE, @ That may be conceived ; conceiv. 
able ; intelligible. 

€CON-CEMTION, n. [1.. conceptio.} 1. The act of concen. 
ing ; the first formation of the embryo or fetus of an ani 
mal. 2. The state of being conceived.—3. In preamctat 
ogy, apprehension of any thing by the mind ; the act of 
ones in the mind. 4. Cunceptwn may be sone! mes 
used for the power of cenceiving ideas, as when we «ay 
a thing is not within our conception. 5. Purpose concett- 
ed ; conception with reference to the urmnance af wa 
act. 6. Apprehension ; knowledge. 7. Conceit ; affected 
sentiment or thought. 

t CON-CEP’TIOUS, a. Apt to conceive ; fruitfal ; pregnast 


Shak. 

€ON-CEPTIVE, a. Capable of conceiving. [Litsle used.} 
Brorn. 

€ON-CERN’, v. t. [Fr. concorner.] 1. To relate or belong 
to. 2. To relate or belong to in an emphatical manner , 
to affect the interest of; to be of importance to. 3. Te 
interest or affect the passions ; to take an interest in; to 
engage by feeling or sentiment. 4. To disturb ; to make 
uneasy ; [dutle used.) 5. To intermeddle. 

CONCERNS, a. 1. That which relates or belongs to one 
business ; affair. 2. Interest; importanes ; moment : tha 
which affects the welfare or happiness. 3. Affection 
regard ; caretul regard ; solicitude ; anxiety. 4. Pesonm 
connected in business ; or their affairs in general. 

CON-CERN'‘ED, (kon-sernd') pp. or a. |. Interested ; engag- 
ed ; having aconnection with that which may affect the 
interest, welfare or happiness. 2. Interested in busines; 
having connection in business. 3. Regarding with care; 
solicitous ; anxious. 

€ON-CERNED-LY, adn. With affection or interest. 

CONCERNING, ppr. [commonly, but not correctly, clase- 
ed among prepositions.} Pertaining to; regarding ; hav- 
ing relation to. 

t€EON-CERNING, n. Business. Shak. 

€ON-CERNIMENT, n. 1. The thing in which one bs ova. 
cemed or interested ; concern; atfair; business ; intercat. 
2. A particular bearing upon the interest or happiness of 
one; importance; moment. 3. Concern; interposition; 
meddling. 4. Emotion of mind ; solicitude. 

CONCERT, vt [It. concertare,| To contrive and settle 
by mutual communication of opinions or propositions , to 
settle or adjust. 

CONCERT, n. 1. Agrsement of two or more in a design 
or plan; union formed by mutual communication of opio- 
ions and views ; accordance in a scheme; harmuny. 2 
A number or company of musicians, playing or Ringing 
the anme piece of music at the same time ; or the muaxr 
of a company of players or singers, or “f buth united. 3 
A singing in company. 4. Accordance ; harmony. 

EON-CER-TA‘TION, 2. Strife; contention. [Little weed.) 

t CON-CERITA-TIVE a. Contentious ; quarrelsome. Diet. 

CON-CERT'O, a. [It.J A piece of music for a eoncert. 
eYa-on. 

EON-CTSSION, wn. [L. conecesio.} 1 The act of granting 
or yielding. 2. The thing yielded.—3. In rhetorw or de- 
bate, the yielding, granting, or allowing to the opposite 
party some peint or fact that may bear dispute, wah s 
view to obtain something which cannot be denied, ar to 
show that, even admitting the point conceded, the cause 
in not with the adverse party, but can be maintained by 
the advocate on other grounds. 4. Acknowledgment by 
way of apology ; confession of a fault. 

CON -CESNION- -RY, a. Yielding by indulgence or allow 
ance. 

CON-CESSIVE, a. Implying concession. 

CON-CES'SIVE-LY, adv. By way of concession or yield 
ing; by way of admitting what may be disputable. 
Rrovrn. 

t €CON-CET'TO, n. [It.] Affected wit ; conceit. [Wet Eng- 
lizh, 

eanedt n. [L.. concha.] A marine shell. 

CON-CHIFIER-OUS, a. [L. concha and fero.] Producing or 
having shetis. 

CON-CHIL/ TOUS, a. Of or belonging to shells. 

CONEHTTE, 2. A fossil or petrified conch or shett. 

CON-CHOID, wn. feonch, and Qr. ectos.] The name of a 
curve, given to it by its inventor, Nieomedes. 

CON -CHOTYYAL, a. In mineralowy, resembling a conch ot 
marine shell; having convex elevations, and concave de 
ressions, like shells. 

CON-CHO-LOGILEAL, a. Pertaining to conchology. 
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tON-CHOL/0-GIBST, «2. One versed in the natural history 
of shells or shell-fish ; one who studies the nature, prop- 
erties and habits of shelle and their included animals. 

CON-€CHOL'O-GY, n. (Gr. my xgnad Aoyos.} ‘The doctrine 
or acience of shells and shell-fish. 

€ON-CHOME-TER, rn. (Gr. xoyxn and pesrpew.) An in- 
strument for measuring shells. 

€0N-CHY-LA'CEOUS, a. Pertaining to shells; resembling 
a shell. 

CON-CHYL-1L-OL/O-GIBT, ) Sometimes used as synonyms 

€UN-CHYL-1-OL/0-GY, of the preceding words ,; but 
they are words of inconvenient length, and useless. 

CON'CLIA-TOR, 2. In giass-works, the person who weighs 
and proportions the salt on ashes and sand, and who 
works and tempers them. 

CON-CIERGE, 2. [Fr.] The keeper of a palace ; 8 house- 


eel gk 

t €ON-CIL‘I-A-BLE, z. (L. coneiliadbulum.] A small assem- 
bly. Bacon. 

coy a. Pertaining or relating to a council. ( Lit- 
tle used. 

CON CILLATE, v. t. [L. concslio.} 1. To lead or draw to, 
by moral influence or power ; to win, gain or engige, as 
the atfections, favor or good will. 2. To reconcile, or 
bring to a state of friendship, as persons at variance. 

©ON-CIL [A-TED, pp. Won; gained ; engaged by moral 
influence, as b favor or affection ; reconciled. 

EON-CILLA-TING, ppr. 1. Winning; engaging ; recon- 
ciling. 2. a. Winning; having the quality of gaining 


favor. 
©ON-CIL-I-A TION, ». The act of winning or gaining, as 
esteem, favor or atfection 3; reconciliation. 
€0N-CLL-I-A‘TUB, «. One who conciliates or reconciles. 
CON-CIL 1A-TO-RY a. Tending to conciliate, or recon- 
cile - tending to make peace between persons at variance ; 
acific. 
+ CON-CIN‘NATE, v. ¢. To make fit. Cockerom. 
CON-CIN'NI-TY, n. [L. concinnitas.}] 1. Fitness; suita- 
bleness ; neatnese ; [little used.] 2. A jingling uf words. 
CON-CLNINOUB, a. [L. concinnus.] Fit; suitable ; agree- 
able ; becoming ; pleasant. 
t CON-CIO-NA! n. A preacher. 

EON'ICIO-NA-TO-RY, @. [L. concionatorius.) Used in 

reaching, ox discourses to public assemblies. 

N-CISE’, a. [L. concisus.] Brief; shert, applied to lan- 
guage or style; containing few words ,; comprehensive ; 
comprehending much in few words, or the principal mat- 
ters only. 

€ON-CISE'LY, adv. Briefly ; in few words ; comprehen- 
sively. 

€ON-CTISE'NESS, 2. Brevity in speaking or writing. 

ECON-CI®ION, 2. (Low L. concisio.] Literally, a cuttin 
off. Hence, in Scripture, the Jews, or those who adhere 
to circumcision. 

€CON-CI-TA'TION, x [L. conritetio.] The act of stirring 

up, exciting or putting in motion. 

CUN-CITES, 2. t. [L. concito.] To excite. 

N-€LA-MA'TION, xn. [L. conclamatio.] An outery or 
shout of inany er. 

CON CLAVE, n. (UL. conclare.] 1. A private apartment, 
particularly the room in which the cardinals of the Rom- 
ish ehurch meet in privacy, for the election of a pope. 2. 
The assembly or meeting of the cardinals, shut up for the 
election of a pope. 3. A private meeting ; a Cloae assem- 


bly. 

€ON LODE, v.t. [L. concluds.] 1. Toshut. 2. To in- 
elude ; to comprehend. 3. To collect by reasoning ; to 
infer, as from premises ; to cloze an argument by inferring. 
4. To decide ; to determine ; to make a final judgment or 
determination. 5. To end ; to finish. 6. To stop or re- 
strain, or, as in Jaw, to =P from further argument or 

roceedings ; to oblige or bind. 

N-€LUOUDE’, 2. i. 1. To infer, as a consequence ; to de- 
termine. 2. To settle opinion ; to form a final judgment. 
3. To end. 

€ON-ELOUDED, pp. Shut; ended; finished ; determined ; 
inferred ; comprehended : stopped, or bound. 
€ON-CLODEN-CY, n. Inference ; logical deduction from 


EON-ELOPENT, a. Bringing toa close ; decisive. 

CON-ELODER, n. One who concludes. 

€ON-ELOD ING, ppr. 1. Shutting ; ending ; determining ; 
inferring ; comprehending. 2. a. Final; ending; clos- 
ing ; as, the concluding sentence of an essay. 

6ON-CLODING-LY, adv. Conclusively; with incontro- 
vertible evidence. [{ Little used. 

©ON-€LO'SI-BLE, a. That may be concluded or inferred , 
determinable. [Little used. } 

CON -€CL.O'SION, n. [L. conclusio.] 1. End; close; the 
last part. 2. The close of an argument, debate_or reason- 
ing ; inference that ends the discussion ; fina) result. 3. 
Determination ; final decision. 4. Consequence ; infer- 
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or reasoning. 5. The event of experiments ; experiment 
little used.| 6. Confinement of the thoughts ; silence 
not used, 
t CON-€LU'BION-AL, a. Concluding. Hooper. 
CON-ELUSIVE, a. [it. conclumve.] 1. Final; decisive 
2. Decisive ; giving a final determination ; precluding @ 
further act. 3. Decisive ; concluding the question ; pnt- 
ting an end to debate. 4, Regularly consequential. 
€ON-€LOSIVE-LY, adv. Decisively ; with final determi- 


nation. 

CON-CLO'SIVE-NESS, n. The quality of being conclusive 
or decisive ; the power of determining the opinioa, or 
settling a question. 

€ON-€O-AG U-LATE, o t. To eurdie or pengeal one thing 
with another. 

€ON-€0-AG'U-LA-TED, pp. Curdied ; concreted 

€ON-€0-AG‘U-LA-TING, ppr. Concreting ; curdl 

CON-€0-AG-U-LA'TION, n. A coagulating 
different substances, or bodies, in one mass. 
tion of different salts in the same menstruum. 

€CON-COET’, v. t. [L. concoguo, concsoctum.} 1, To digest 
by the stomach, so as t turn food to chyle ar nutriment. 
2. To purify or sublime ; to refine by separnting the gross 
or extraneous matter. $. To pen. 

€ON-CVET'ED, pp Digested ; purified ; ripened. 

€ON-COCTING, ppr. Digesting ; ai. Dag ripening. 
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€ON-€VOE TION zn. [L. concoctio.] 1. Digestion or sok- 
tion in the stomach ; the process by which food is turned 
into chyle. 2. Maturation ; the proceas by which morbid 
mitter is separated from the blood or humors, or other- 
wise changed and prepared to be thrown off. 3. A ripsa- 
ing ; the acceleration of any thing towards perfection. 


| CON-COCT IVE, a. Digesting ; having the power of digest- 


ing or ripening. 

t €ON-E€OLI/OR, a. Of one color. Brown. 

CON-COMI-TANCE, (2. [L. con and comitor.) A bein 

CON-€OM/I-TAN.-CY, } together, or in connection wi 
ano.her tning. 

€ON-COMI-TANT, a. Accompanying; conjoined with ; 
concurrent ; attending. 

€ON-COMILTANT, n. A companion; a person or thing 
that accempanies another, or is collaterally connected. 

€ON-COMI-TANT-LY, adr In company with others. 

t €ON-COM'L-TATE, oc. t. To accompany or attend ; to be 
collateratly connected. Harvey. 

CONCORD, a. [Fr. concorde; L. concordia.} 1. Agree- 
ment between persons; union in opinions, sentiments, 
views or interests: peace ; harmony. 2. Agreement be- 
tween things ; suitableness; harmony.—J. In music, con- 
cent of sounds ; harmony , the relation between two or 
more sounds which are agrecable to the ear. (See Cnonp.] 
4. A compact; an agreement by stipulation ; treaty. 5. 
—in law, an agreement between the parties in a fine, 
made by leave of the court —tj. In grammar, agreement 
of words in construction.—Form o concord, in ecclestasti- 
cal history, is. a book among the Lutherans Containing a 
system of doctrines to be subscribed as a condition of com 
munion, composed ut Torgaw in 1576 

fEON-CORD, ». i. To agree. Lerd Clarendon. 

ECON-CORDIA-BLE, a Agreeing ; harmonious. 

€CON-CORIYA-BLY, ade. With agreement. Rogers. 

CON -CORDANCE, a. [ Fr. arate 1. Agreement. 
—2. In srrammar, concord ; [not used.| 3. A dictionary in 
which the principal words used in the Scriptures are ar- 
ranged alphabeticahy, and the book, chapter and verse in 
which each word occurs are noted. 

€ON-CORDIAN-CY, n. Agreement 

€U0N-CORD' ANT, a. Agreeing ; agreeable ; correspondent ; 
harmonious. 

€ON-CORD/ANT, a. That which is accordant. 

€ON-CORD/ANT-LY, ade. In conjunction. 

€VUN-ECORD AT, 2. In the canon lair, a compact, covenant 
or agreement concerning some beneficiary niatter, as a 
resignation, permutation, promotion and the like. In par- 
ticular, an agreement made by a prince with the pope rel- 
ative to the collation ef benefices. 

€ON-EORDIST, x. The compiler of a concordance. & 
Observer. 

t ECON-COR/POR-AL, a. Of the same body. Dict. 

ECON-ECOR'PO-RATE, v t. [L. cencorporu.| To unite differ. 
uy in one mass or body ; to incorporete. { Liatle 
used. 

€ON-COR/PO-RATE, v. i To anite in one mass or body 

€ON-COR-PO-RA‘TION, «2. Union of things in one mars 


or body. 

CONCOURSE, x. (Fr. concours.) 1. A moving, flowing 
or running together; confiuence. 2. A meeting; an aos- 
sembly of men; an assemblage of things; a collection 
formed by a voluntary or spo. aneous moving and meeting 
in one place. 3. The place or point of meeting, or a meet- 
ing; the point of junction of two bodier. Neirton. 

€ON-ECRE-ATE/, 0. t. To ereate with, or at the came time. 


ence ; that which is collected or drawn from premises ; | CON-CRE-ATIED, pp. Created at the same time, or in upion 


particular deduction from propositions, facts, experience, - 
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with. 
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CON-EREDIT, v.t. To intrust. Barrow. 
N-GRE-MA‘TION, x. [L. concremo.] The act of bum- 
jag different things together. [Little used. ] 
CON'CRE-MENT, xn. [Low L. concrementum.}] A growing 
her ; the mass formed by concretion. /iale. 
€EON-( Be SCENCE, an. [L. concrescentia.] Growth or in- 
crease ; the act of growing or increasing by spontaneous 
union, or the coalescence of separate particles. Ruleigh. 
€0ON-ERES'CEBLE, a. Capable of concreting ; that may 
congeal or be chant from a liquid to a solid state. 
CONCRETE, a. [L. concretus.] 1. Literaliy, united in 
b. Hence, formed by coalition of separate particles 
n one body ; consistent in a mass; united in a solid form. 
—2. In logic, applied toa subject ; not abstrnct.—A concrete 
pbumber expresses or denotes a particular subject, as three 


men. 

CON CRETE, nz. 1. A compound ; a mass formed by con- 
eretion.—2. In philvsophy, a mass or coinpound body, 
made up of different ingredients ; a mixed budy or maas. 
—3. In logic, a concrete term ; a term that includes both 
the ie and the subject in which it exists. 

€ON-CRETE’, v. i. ‘To unite or coalesce, as separate par- 
ticles, into a mass or solid body, chiefly by spontaneous 
cohesion, or other natural process. 

€CON-ER ETE, v.t. To form a mass by the cohesion or co- 
alescence of separate particles. 

CON-ERET'ED, pp. United into a solid mass; congealed ; 
inspissated ; clotted. 

€CON-ECRETE'LY, adv. In aconcrete manner ; in a man- 
ner to include the subject with the predicate ; not ab- 

€ON-CRETE NESS, 2. A state of being concrete ; coagu- 


lation. 

€CON-CRET'ING, ppr. Coalescing or congealing in a mass ; 
becoming thick ; making solid. 

CON-ERE TION, vn. 1. The act of comereling 5 the process 
by which soft or fluid bodies become thick, consistent, 
solid or hard. 2. The mass or solid matter formed by 
growing together, by congelation, condensation, coagula- 
tion or induration ; a clot; a lump. 

CON-ERE'TIVE, a. Causing to concrete ; having powerto 
produce concretion; tending to form a solid mase from 
separate particles. 

t CON-CRE'TURE, x. A mass formed by concretion. 

EO eaine wy vt To a together. Spenser. 

N-€U'BLNAGE, a. [Fr.] The act or practice of cohab- 
iting, as man and woman, in sexual commerce, without 
the authority of law, ora legal marriage. 
€ON-CO'BI-NA-RY, a. Relating to concubinage 

Peon CCrnE-N ATE, x. Whoredom ; lewdneas. 

N'CU-BINE, n. [Fr.; L. concudina.) 1. A woman who 

cohabits with a man, without the authority of a legal mar- 

; & woman kept for lewd purposes ; a kept mistress. 

2. A wife of inferior condition ; a lawful wife, but not 

united to the man by the usual ceremonies, and of in- 
fertor ccndition. 

€ON-CUL/CATE, c. t. [L. conculce.] To tread on ; to tram- 

© under foot. Mountagu. 

N-CUL-CA'TION, n. A trampling under foot. [Nut 
much used. } 

€CON-€0 PIS-CENCE, x. fl. concupiscentia.; Lust ; unjaw- 
ful or irregular desire of sexual pleasure; inclination for 
unlawful enjoyments. 

eee a. Desirous of unlawful pleasure ; }i- 

nous. 
€CON-€U -PIS-CEN'TIAL, a. Kelating to concupiscence. 

N-€O!/PIS.CI-BLE, a. Exciting or impelling to the en- 
poy sen of carnal pleasure; inclining to the attainment 
of pleasure or good. 

CON-€UR!, v. i. (LL. concurro.] 1. To meet in the same 
point; toagree. 2. To agree ; to join or unite, as in one 
action or opinion; to meet, mind with mind. &. To 
unite or be conjoined, with the consequential sense of 
aiding, or contributing power or influence to a common 


object. 

wON EUR RENCE, ». 1. A mecting or coming together ; 
eniun ; conjunction. 2. A meeting of minds ; agreement 
in opinion ; union in design ; implying joint approbation. 
3 A meeting or conjunction, whether casual or intend- 
ed ; combination of agents, circumstances or events. 4. 
Agreement ; consent; approbation. 5. Agreement or 
consent, implying joint aid or contribution of power or 
influence 6. A meeting as of claims, or power ; joint 
rights; implying equality in different persons or bod- 


ies 
CON-€UR RENCY, 2. The same as concurrence ; but little 


used. 

CON-EUR RENT, a. 1. Meeting ; uniting ; accompanying ; 
acting in conjunction ; agreeing in the same act ; contrib- 
ating to the same event or effect; operating with 9. 
Conjoined ; associate ; concomitant. 3. Joint and equal , 
existing together, and operating on the same objects. 

€ON-EUR'RENT, n. That which concurs; joint or con- 
tributory cause. 
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- sentence against Depa to doom. 
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€ON-CURTRERT-LY, ade. With concurrence ; united 

€ON-CUR/RIN i, ppr. Meeting in the same point ; agree 
ing; running »racting togetber; uniting in action ; cor 
tributing to the same event or effect ; consenting. 

CON-CUS-SA'TION, n. | See Concussion.} A violent shocs 
or agitation. 

CON -CUSSED, a. Shuken. Cockeram. 

CONCUSSION, xn. [L. concussw.] 1. The act of shaking, 
pacacularly and properly, by the stroke or impulse of ap- 
other body. 2. The state of being shaken ; a shock ; as 
the concussion of the brain by a stroke. It is used also 
for shaking or agitation in general. 

CON-CUDSSIVE, a. Having the power or quality of shar 
ing. Johnson. 

COND, v. t. [Fr. conduire.] In seamen’s language, to con 
duct a ship ; to direct the man at helm bow (o steer. 

€ON-DEMN|, (kon-dein!) co. t. [L. condemno.] 1. To pre 
nounce to be utterly wrong ; to utter a sentence of disap 
probation against ; to censure; to blame. 2. To deter- 
mine or judge to be wrong, or guilty ; to disallow ; to dm 
approve. 3. To witness against; to show or prove Ww be 
wrong, or guilty, by a contrary practice. 4. To pr 
nounce to be guilty ; to sentence to punishment ; to utter 

} 5. To doom or 
6. To judge or pronounce 
7. To judge or pronvounce 


sentence to pay a fine ; to fine. 
to be unfit for use or service. 
to be forfeited. 

€ON-DEM'‘NA-BLE, a. That may be condemned ; blam- 
able ; culpable. Brown. 

€ON-DEM-NA'‘TION, ». [L. condemnatio.] 1. The act of 
condemning ; the judicial act of declaring one guilty, and 
dooming him to punishment. 2. The state of being coa- 
demned. 3. The cause or reason of a sentence of cwa- 
demnation. Jokr iii. 

€ON-DEM'NA-TO-BY, a. Condemning ; bearing condem- 
nation or censure. 

€ON-DEM'NED, (kon-demd’) pp. Censured; pronounced 
to be wrong, guilty, worthless or forfeited ; adjudged a 
sentenced to punishment. 

€ON-DEM'NER, x. One who condemns or censures. 

€ON-DEM'NING, ppr. Censuring ; disallowing ; proncane- 
ing to be wrong, guilty, worthless or forfeited ; sentenc- 
ing to punishment. 

€ON-DENS!A-BLE, a. Capable of being condensed ; that 
may be compressed into a smaller compass, and into a 
more close, compact state. 

€ON-DENSATE, v. t. To condense ; to compress into a 
closer form ; to cause to take & more compact state ; to 
make more dense. 

€ON-DENS‘ATE, v. i. To become more dense, close or 


hard. 

€0ON-DENS‘ATE, a. Made dense ; condensed ; made more 
clase or compact. 

€ON-DEN-SA!TION, a. [L. condensatio.} The act of mak- 
ing more dense or compact ; or the act of cauaing the 
parts that compose a body to approach or unite mare 
closely, either by mechanical pressure, or by a natura 

rocesa ; the state of peng condensed. 

€ON-DENS!A-TIVE, a. Having @ power or tendency to 
condense. 

€ON-DENSE’, (kon-dens’) v. t. [L. condenso.] 1. To make 
more close, thick or compact ; to cause the particles of a 
body to approach, or to unite more closely, either by their 
own attraction or affinity, or by mechanical force. 2. To 
inake thick ; to inspissate. 3. To compress into a smaller 
compass, or into a close body ; to crowd. “ 

CON-DENSE:, (kon-dens’) v7. i. To become close, or more 
compact, as the particles of a body ; to approach or unite 
more closely ; to grow thick. 

€ON-DENSE/, (kon dens’) a. Close in texture or compo- 
sition ; compact ; firm ; dense ; condensated. See Duwaz, 
which is generally used. 

€ON-DENS ED, (kon-denst') pp. Made dense, or more close 
in parts; made or become compact ; compressed into & 
narrower compass. 

CON-DENS’ER, 1. He or that which condenses ; 
larly a pneumatic engine or syringe in which air may be 
com pressed. 

CON-DENSI'L-TY, n. The state of being condensed ; dense- 
ness ; density. [The latter are generally used.) 

CONIVER, «. tPr. conduire.} 1. A person who stands upon 
a cliff, or elevated part of the sea-coast, in the time of the 
herring fishery, to point out to the fishermen, by signs, the 
course of the shoals of fish. 2. One who gives directions 
to a helmsman how w& steer the ship. 

tf €CON-DE-SCENCE/, n. Descent from supe » Puller. 

€ON-DESCEND, ov. 2. [It. ues gddoealet 1. To descend 
from the privileges of superior rank or d gnity ; to submit 
or yield, as toan inferior. 2. To recede from one’s rights 
in negotiation, or common intercourse, to do same act, 
which strict justice does not require. 3. To stoop or de- 
scend ; to yield ; to submit ; implying a relinquishment 
rank, or dignity of character, and sometimes a sinking 
into debasement. 
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€U0N-DE-SCENDENCE, wn. A voluntary yleiding or sub- 
mission to an inferior. 

€ON-DE SCENDING, ppr. I. Descending from rank or 
distinction in the intercourse of life ; receding from rights 
or claims ; yielding. 2. a. Yielding to inferiurs ; courte- 
ous ; obliging. 

€ON-DESCENDING-LY, adv. By way of yielding to in- 
feriors ; with voluntary submiesion ; by way uf kind con- 
cession ; courteously. 

EON -DESCENSION, a. Voluntary descent from rank, 
dignity or just claims ; relinquishment of strict right ; sub- 
mission to inferiom in granting requests or performing 
acts which strict justice ies not require. 

CON-DE-SCEN SITVE, a. Condescending ; courteous, 

f CON-DE-SCENT, n. Condescension. Sp. Jiall, 

€ON-DIGN’, (kon-dine’) a. [L. condignus.] Deserved ; 
worthy ; merited ; suitable. 

CON-DIG'NI-TY, n. Merit, desert.—In school divinity, the 
merit of human actions which claims reward, on the score 
of justice. 

E€ON-DIGN'LY, (kon-dinely) adv. According to merit. 

CON-DIGN NESS, (Kon-dine‘nes) ». Agreeableness to de- 
serts ; suitableness. 

€CON‘DI-MENT, a. [L. condimentum.) Seasoning; sauce ; 
that which is to give relish to meat or other food, 
and to gratify the taste. 

€CON-DIS-CYIPLE, n. [L. condiscipulus. 
a learner in the same school, or under t 

€ON DITE, 0. t. [L. condi, condunm. 
preserve with sugar, salt, spices, or 
Taylor. (Little used.) 

€ON-DITE/MENT, n. A composition of conserves, pow- 
ders, and spices, in the form of an electuary. [Little 


A school fellow ; 
same instructor. 
To prepare and 
like ; to pickle. 


used. 
CON-DIT'ING, ppr. Preserving. [Little used.] 
EON-DI'TION, ». [L. conditio.) 1. State ; a perticular 


mode of being ; applied to external circumstances, to the 
body, to the mind, and tothings, 2, Quality ; property ; 
attribute. 3. State of the mind ; temper ; temperament : 
complexion. 4. Moral quality ; virtue or vice. 5. Rank, 
that is, state with respect to the orders or grades of sacie- 
ty, or to property. 6. Terms of a contract or covenant ; 
stipulation ; that is, that which is set, fixed, established 
or proposed. 7. A clause in a bond, or other contract con- 
taining terms ora stipulation that it is to be performed, 
and, in case of failure, the penalty of the bond is to be in- 
curred, &. Terms given, or provided, a8 the ground of 
something else ; that which {fs established, or to be done, 
or to happen, as requisite to another act. 
EQN-DE TION, v. i. To make terms ; to stipniate. 
EON DITION, v. t. To contract ; to stipulite. 
€CON-DI'TION-AL, a. 1. Containing or depending ona con- 
dition or conditions ; made with limitations ; not absolute ; 
mitde or granted on certain terma.—2. In wrammar an 
foaic, expressing a condition or supposition. 
ECON-DUUTION-AL, «. A limitation. Bacon. 
€ON-DI-TION-ALI-TY, 2. The quality of being condi- 
tional, or jimited ; limitation by certain terns. 
CON-DUTION-AL_LY, adr, With certain limitations ; on 
rece terms or stipulations ; not absolutely or posi 
tively. 
€ON-DUTION-A-RY, a. Conditional ; stiputated. 
EON-DITION-ATE, a. Conditional ; established on cer- 
tain terms. /fammond. 
tf €CON-DI'TION-ATE, v. t. To qualify ; to regulate. 
EON-DWTIONED, pp. 1. Stipulated ; containing terms to 
be performed. 3a. Having a certain state or qualities. 
This word iw usually preceded by some qualifying tercn. 
CON-DUTION-LY, adr. On certain terms. 
ON-DOLE!, v. i. [L. condoleo.} ‘Tu feel pain, or to grieve, 
at the distress or misfortunes of another. 
CON-DOLP, v. t. To lament or bewail with another, or on 
account of another’s misfortune. [('nusual.] 
ECON-DOLEMENT, a. Grief; pain of mind at another's 
Ioas or misfortune ; sorrow ; mourning. 
€CON-DOLENCE, n. Pain of mind, or grief excited by the 
distress or misfortune of another. 
CON-DOU ER, x. One who condoles. 
E€CON-DOUING, ppr. Grieving at another's distress. 
ECON-DOL'ING, nxn. Expression of grief for another’s losa. 
€ON DO-MA, x. An animal of the goat kind, as Jarge as a 
atng, and ofa gray color. 
CON-DO-NA'TION, n. [L. condono.] The act of pardoning. 


Pe hak used, 

INIDOR, 2. e largest species of fowl! hitberto discover- 
ed ; a native of South America 

ECON. DOCE!, v. t. [L. conduco.] To lead or tend ; to con- 
trihute.—In the transitive sense, ta conduct, it is not au- 
thorized. 

LEON -DOCE’, v.t. To condnet ; to accompany in the way. 

EON-DOCEMENT, n. A leading or tending to; tendency. 
Gredura. 

CON-DC'CENT, a. Tending or contributing to. 


€EON-DO'CLBLE, a. [L. conducimlis.] Leading or tending 


© See Synopms. 
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to; having the power of conducing ; having a tendency 
to promote or forward. 

CON DO'CI-BLE-N ESS, n. The quatity of leading or con 
tributing to any end. 

CON-DO'CLBLY, adr. in a manner promoting an end. 

CON-DOCIVE, a. That may conduce or contribute ; hav- 
ing a tendency to promate. 

CON-DCICIVE-NESS, a. The quality of conducing or tend- 
ing to promote. Boyle. 

CON DUET, a. [Sp. conducta.} 1. Luerally, the act of 
leading ; guidance ; cominand. 2. The act of convoying, 
or guarding ; guidance or bringing along under protection 
Shas. 3. Guard on the way ; convoy ; escort. Shak.—t. 
Ina general sense, personal behavior ; course of actions; 
deportinent , applicable equally to a good or bad course of 
acting, 5. Exact behavior ; regular life. Siriyt. 6. Man- 
agement , mode of carrying on. 7. The title of two cler- 
g\ men appointed to read prayers at Eton college in Eng- 
land. 

€ON-DUCT!, vo, t. (Sp. conductr.] 1. To lead ; to bring 
along ; to guide ; to accompany and show the way. 2. To 
lead ; to direct or point out the way. 3. To lead ; to usher 
in ; to introduce ; to attend in civility. 4. To give a di- 
rection to; to manage ; applicd to things. 5. To lead, as 
a commander; to direct; to govern ; to command. 6 
With the reciprocal pronoun, to conduct one’s self, ia to 
behave. Hence, by a customary omission of the pronoun, 
to conduct, in an intransitive sense, is to behave ; to direct 
personal actions. 7. To escort; to accompany and pro- 
tect on the way. 

CON-DUET'ED, pp. Led; guided ; directed ; introduced , 
commanded ; managed. 

€ECON-DUETING, . Leading ; escorting ; introducing , 
commanding ; behavit ; managing. 

CON-DUETION, n. 1. The act of training up; [ods.) 2. 
Transinission by a conductor. 

€ON-DUE-TI’TIOUS, a. [(L. conductitius.] Hired; em- 
ployed for wages. Ayliffe. 

CON-DUETIOR, n. 1. A leader 5a 
fore or accompanies, and shows the way. 2. A chief; a 
commander ; one who leads an army or a people. 3. A 
director ; a manager.—4. In surgery, an instrument which 
serves to direct the knife in cutting for the stone, and in 
laying up sinuses and fistulas; also, a machine to secure 
a fractured limb.—5. In electrical experiments, any body 
that receives and communicates electricity. 6. A metallic 
rod, erected by buildings or in ships, to conduct lightning 
Hy the earth or water, and protect the building from its et- 

ects, 

CON DUETIRESS, 2. A female who leads or directs ; a di- 
rectreas, : 

CONDUIT, (kon‘dit) ». [Fr. conduit.] 1. A canal or pipe 
for the conveyance of water; an aqueduct. 2. A vessel 
that conveys the blood or other fluid. J. A conductor 
4. A pipe«r cock for drawing off liquor. 5. Any chan. 
tee that conveys water or fluids; a eink, sewer or 

rain, 

€ON-DC'PLI-EATE, a. [L. conduplicatus.] Doubled or 
folded over or together. 

€CON-DO'PLLEATE, v. ¢. To double ; to fold together. 

€EON-DO/PLLEA-TED, a. Doubled ; folded together. 

CON -DU-PLLE€A'TION, an. (L. cunduplicatio.) A doubling , 
a duplicate. 

ECON'DYL, nx. [L. condylus.) A protuberance on the end of 
a bone ; a Knot, or joint; a knuckle. 

€ON'DY-LOUID, a. (Gr. xovdudos and etdos.} The condylvid 
process is the posterior protuberunce at the extremities of 
the under jaw. 

€ON DY-LOID, ». The apophysis of a bone ; the projecting 
Bot end, or process of a bone. 

€ONE, ». [Fr. cone; Gr. xwvos.] 1. A solid body or figure 
having a circle for its base, and its top terminated in a 
point or vertex, like a sugar-Joaf.—2. In lotuny, the 
conical fruit of several evergreen trees, as of the pinc, 
fir, cedar and cypress. 

€O NEVATE, or CO'NEPATL, x. Ap animal of the weasel 
kind in America. 

€COINEY. See Cony. 

CON-FABIU-LATE, ». i. [L. confabuler.] To talk familiar- 
ly together ; to chat; to prattle. [Little used., Cuirjer 
€CON-FAB-U-LA'TION, on. [L. confabulatw.] Famitiar 
tuk ; easy, unrestrained, unceremunious conversation. 
CON-FAKU-LA-TO-RY, «. Belonging to familiar talk- 

[ Lattle tee 

t CON-PA-MILITAR, a. Very familiar. 

€ON-FAR-RE-A/TION, n. (L. confarreatio.) The solemni 
zation of marriage among the Rumans, by a ceremony in 
which the bridegroom and bride tasted a cake made at 
flour, with salt and water, : 

tf €ON-PAT ED, a. Fated togetner. 

t€ON- FEET, vp. t. To make wweetments. See Comrit 

CON'FPEECT, no CL. confectus | Something prepared with 
wugiror honey, as fruit, herba, roots and the like , a aweet- 
meat, 


ide ; one who goes be- 


——d 


{ Obsolete 


CON 
GON-FEETION, w. [L. confectio.] 1. Any thing prepared 
with sugar, as fruit ; & sweetmeat ; something preserved. 


2. A cumpve'tion or mixtupe. 3. A soft electuary. 

€CON-FEOETPION-E-RY, or CON-FEC'TION. ER, x. One 
whose occupaticn is to ager or to sell sweetimeata, &c. 

€ON-FECXTION-E-RY, n. [. A place for sweetmeats ; a 
place where sweetmeats and similar things are made or 
sold. 2. Sweetineats in general ; things prepared or sold 
by a confectioner. 

CON-FEC/TOR, n. [L.] An fficer in the Roman games, 
whose business was to kill any beast that was dangerous. 

€CON-FEC@/TO-RY, a. Pertaining to the art of making 
sweetmeats. 

€ON-FEDER-A-CY, 2. [Low L. confederatio.} 1. A 
league, or covenant; a contract between two or more 
persons, bodies of men or states, combined in suppor of 
each other, in some act or enterprise ; mutual engage- 

ment , federa) compact. 2. The persons, states or nations 

united by a league.—3. In lair, a combination of two or 
more persons to commit an unlawful act. 

€ON-FED ER-ATE, a. [Low L. sr illaoaeale United in 
al e; allied by treaty ; engaged in a confederacy. 

€ON-FEDER-ATE, a. One who is united with others ina 
league ° a epereon or nation engaged in a confederacy ; an 


ally. 

©ON FED: R-ATE, v. 4. [Fr. confederer.] To unite in a 
league ; to join in a mutual contract or covenant. 

€0N-FEDER-ATE, v. t. To unite in a league ; to ally. 

€ON-FEDER-A-TED, pp. United in a league. 
€ON-FEDER-A-TING, ppr. Uniting in a league. 
€ON-FED-ER-A'TION, x. [Fr. confederation.) 1. The act 
of confederating ; a league ; a compact for mutual sup- 
por aillance, particularly of princes, natious or states. 
. The United Stateg of America are sometimes called the 
confederation. 

CON-FER\, v. é. A conferer.] To discourse ; to converre ; 
to consult together ; on conversation on some 6eri- 
ous or important subject, in distinction from mere talk, or 
light, familiar conversation. 

€o FER!, v.t. 1. To give, or bestow ; followed by on. 
2. To compare ; to examine by comparison ; literal/y, to 
bring together ; [vbs.] [SeeComparr.] 3, To contribute ; 
to candice to ; that is, to bring to; [obs. 

€ON'FER-ENCE, a. (Fr. confercnce.] 1. The act of con- 
versing on a serious subject , a discoursing between two 
or more, for the purpose of instruction, consultation, or 
deliberation ; formal discourse ; oral discussion. 2A 
meeting for consultation, discussion or instruction. 3. 


(oe ; examination of things by comparison ; 


obs. 

Pa - aT eED (kon-ferd') pp. Given; imparted ; be- 
stowed. 

CON-FER/RER, x. One who confers ; one who converses ; 
one who bestows. 

€ON-FER!RING, ppr. Conversing together ; bestowing. 

CON-FER'RING, x. Ll. The act of bestowing. 2. Cuimpari- 
son ; examination. 

€ON-FER'VA, x. In botany, hairweed. 

€ON-FESS, 0. t. (Fr. confesser.] 1. To own, acknowledge 
or avow, a8 a crime, @ fault, a charge, a debt, or some- 
oe that is against une’s interest, or reputation.—2. In 
the Catholic church, lo acknowledge sins and faults toa 
eee ; to disclose the state of the conscience to a priest, 

private, with a view lo absolution ; sometimes with the 

reciprocal pronoun. 3. To own, avow or acknowledge ; 
publicly to declare a belief in and adherence to. 4. To 
own and acknowledge, as tme disciples, friends or chil- 
dren. 5. To own ; to acknowledge ; to declare to be true, 
or to admit or assent to in words ; opposed to deny. 6. To 
show by the effect ; to prove ; to attest. 7. To hear or re- 
ceive the confession of another. 

CON-FESS!, c. i. To make confession ; to disclose faults, or 
the state of the conscience. 

GCON-FESS'ANT, n. One who confesses to a priest. 

t€ON-FES@A-RY, 2. One who makes 8 confession. 

@ON-FESS’ED, (kon-fest!) pp. Owned ; acknowledged ; de- 
clared to be true ; admitted in words ; avowed ; admitted 
to disclose to n priest. 

€ON FESX’FD-LY, adr. I. By confesston or acknowledg- 
ment; avowedly ; undeniably. 2. With avowed pur- 


CONFESSING, per. Owning ; avowing; declaring to be 
trne or rea), granting or adinitting by aszent; receiving 
disclosure of sins, or the state of the conscience of another. 

CON FESISION, n. 1. The acknowledgment of a crime, 
fanit, or something to one’s disadvantage ; open declara- 
tion of guilt, fhilure, debt, accusation, &e. 2. Avewanl; 
the act of acknowledging ; profession. 3. The act of dis- 
closing sins or fauits toa priest ; the disburdening of the 
conscience privately to a confessor ; sometimes called cu- 
ricular confession, 4, A formulary in which the articles 
of faith are comprised ;acreed. 5. The acknowledgment 
of a debt by a debtor before n justice of the peace, &c., on 
which judgment is entered and execution issurd. 
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CON-FESSION-AL, 2. The seat where a priest or confenses 
sits to hear confessions ; a confession-chair. 

CON-FES'ISION-A-BY, a. (Sp. confosiunario.] A confee 
sion-chair, as above 

€ON-FEN'SION-A-RY, a. Pertaining to auricular confeasion 

CON-FES'SION-IST, a. One who makes a prufessiva of 


fuith. Mountagu. 
* €ON-FESS OR, a. [Pr. confessezr ; Sp. confesor.] 1. One 
who confesses ; one who acknowledges his sins. 2. ne 


who makes a mofession of his faith in the Christian rely 
gion. ‘The word is upprupriately used to denote one who 
avows his religion in the tace of danger, and adheres to 
it in defiance of persecution and torture. 3. A pres, 
one who hears the confessions of others, and has powee 
to grant them absolution. 

ON Pp. Owned ; open ; acknowledged ; apparent; 
not disputed. 

€ON-FEST'LY, ado. |e confessedly.} Avowedly ; indis 

utably. [ Little us 

+ EON-FY ENT, a. [ 
cures. 

*€ON'FUDANT, n. (The latter is the regular English or- 

ECON'FI-DENT, ography, as sanctioned by Mitford 
und others.) One futeusted with secrets ; a confidenual 
or bosom friend. 

E€ON-FIDE!, 0. t. [L. confido.] To trust; to rely on, with 
& persuasion of faithfulness or veracity in the person trust- 
ed, or of the reulity of a fact ; to give credit to ; to believe 
in, with Assurance. 

C€ON-FIDE’, o. t. To intrust ; to commit to the charge of, 
with a belief in the fidelity of the person intrusted ; tode 
liver into ession of another. 

€ON-FIDMED, pp. Intrusted , committed to the care of, for 

reservation, or for performance or exercise. 

€ONEI-DENCE, n. [L. confdentia.) 1. A trusting, or re 
liance : an assurance of mind or firm belief in the integr- 
ty, stability or veracity of another, or in the truth and re 
ality of a fact. 2. Trust; reliance ; belief in one’s own 
competency. 3. That in which trust is placed ; ground 
of trust ; be or that which supports. 4. Safety, or assu- 
ance of safety ; security. 5. Boldneas; courage. 6. Ex- 
cessive boldness ; assurance, proceeding from vanity ors 
false opinion of one’s own abilities or excellencies. 

€ON'FL-DENT, a. 1. Having full belief ; trusting ; relying ; 
fully assured, 2. Positive; dogmatical. 3. Trusting ; 
without suspicion. 4. Bold toa vice; having an exces 
of assurance. 

CON'FL DENT, 2. One intrasted with secrets ; a confiden- 
tial or bosom friend. Witford. 

€ON-FI-DEN‘TIAL, a. 1. Enjoying the confidence of an- 
other ; trusty ; that may be safely trusted. 2. That is to 
be treated or kept in confidence ; private. 3. Admitted 
to special confidence. 

€ON-FI-DEN‘TIAL-LY, ade. In confidence; in reliance 
or secrecy. 

CON'FLDENT-LY, adr. With firm trust; with strong se- 
surance ; without doubt or wavering of opinion ; post- 
tively. 

€ON'FI-DENT-NESS, 2. Confidence ; the quality or etete 
of having full reliance. 

€ON-FID'ER, n. One who confides ; one who intrumts to 
another. 

€ON-FIG'U-RATE, v. i. [L. confgure.] To show like the 
aspects of the planets towards each other. 

€ON-PIG-U-RA'TION, n, [Fr.] 1. External form, 
shape ; the figure which bounds a body. 2. Aspects 
the planets ; or the face of the horoscope, according to Ube 
aspects of the planets toward each other atany time. 23 
Resemblance of one figure to another. 

€ON-FIGIURE, v. t. [L.configuro.} To form ; to disposs 
in a certain form, figure or ie. 

€0ON-PIN‘A-BLE, a. That may be confined or limited. 

€ON'FINE, ». [L. confinix.] Border; edge ; exterior part ; 
the part of any territory which is at or near theend or ex- 
tremity. It is used generally in the plural. 

CON'FINE, a. Bordering on; lying on the border; adja- 
cent: having a common boundary. 

CON'FINE, vr. i. (Fr. confiner.] To barder on ; to touch the 
limit; to be adjacent or contiguous, as one territory, king. 
dom or state to another. 

CON-FINF!, r. ¢. [*p. confinar.] 1, To bound or limit ; to 
restrain within limits ; hence, to imprison ; to ahut up ; to 
restrain. 2. To immure,; to keep close, by a voluntary 
act. 3. To limit or restrain voluntarily, in some act or 
practice. 4. To tie or bind ; to make fhat or clase. 5. Ts 
restrain by a moral force. 

€ON-FIN'ED, (kon-find!) pp. Restrained within limits ; nm 

risoned ; limited ; secluded ; close. 

CON'PINE-LESS, a. Boundless ; unlimited ; without end 

€ON-FINE/MENT, 7. 1. Restraint within timita ; imprin 

onment; any restraint of liberty by force or other obeta 
cle or necessity. 2. Voluntary restraint ; seclusion 
3. Voluntary restraint in action ov practice 4. Restrains 
from going nbroad by sickness, particularly by child-birth 


L. conficiens.] That causes os pro- 
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€-ON-FIN‘ER, a. He or that which limits or restruus. 

CON'FIN-ER, 2. 1. A borderer; one who lives on con- 
fines, or near the border of a country. 2. He or that 
which is near the limit; a near neighbor; he or that 
which is adjacent or contiguous. 

CON-FINIUNG, ppr. Restraining ; limiting ; imprisoning. 

CON-FINU-TY, a. [L. confinitas.] Contiguity ; nearness ; 
neighborhood. Dict. 

€ON-FIRM!, v. t. [L. confirmo.} 1. To make firm, or 
more firm ; to add strength to; W streng-hen. 2. To fix 
more firmly ; to settle or establish. 3. ‘To make firm or 
certain ; to give new assurance of truth or certainty ; to 
put past doubt. 4. To fix; w radicate. 5. To strength- 
en; toratify. 6. To make more firm; tostrengthen. 7. 
Tu admit to the full privileges of a Christian, by the impo- 
sition of hands. ; 

CON-FIRM'A-BLE, a. That may be confirmed, established 
or ratified ; ble of being made more certain. 

€ON-FIRM-A'TION, n. 1. The act of contirming or eatab- 
lishing ; a fixing, settling, establishing or making more 
certain or firm ; establishment. 2. The act of ratifying. 
3. The act of giving new strength. 4. The act of giving 
new evidence. 5. That which confirms; that which 
gives new strength or assurance ; additional evidence ; 
proof; convincing testimony.—. In law, an assurance of 
title, by the conveyance of an estate or right « esse, 
from one man to another, by which a voidable estate is 
made sure or unavoidable, or a particular estate is in- 
creased, or a ession made pertect.—7. in churca af- 
fairs, the act of ratifying the election of an archbishop or 
bishop, by the king, or by persuns of his appointinent. 
8. The act or ceremony of laying on of hands, in the ad- 
mission of baptized persons tw the enjoyment of Christian 


en es. 

N-FIRM/A-TIVE, a. Having the power of confirming ; 
tending to establish. 

€ON-FIRM-A’'TOR, ». He or that which confirms. 

€ON-FIRM'A-TO-RY, a. 1. That serves to confirm; giv- 
ing additional strength, force or stability, or additional as- 
surance os evidence. 2, Pertaining to the rite of confirin- 
ation. 

€ON-FIRM‘ED, (kon-fermd!) pp. 1. Made more firm; 
strengthened ; estublished. 2. Admitted to the full priv- 
ileges of the church. 

€ON-FIRM‘ED-NESS, n. A fixed state. 

€UN-FiIRM‘ER, nx. He or that which confirms, establishes 
or ratifies ; one that produces new evidence ; an at- 


tester. 

€ON-FIRM'ING, ppr. Making firm or more firm ; etrength- 
ening ; ratifying; giving additional evidence or prvof ; 
TTA 

€ON-FIRM'ING-LY, adv. In a manner tw strengthen or 


make firm. 

€ON-FIS€A-BLE, a. That may be confiscated ; liable to 
forfeiture. Browne. 

* CON FIS-€ATE, or CON-FIN'CATE, 0.¢. (L. conjiscu.] 
To adjudge to be forfeited to the public treasury. 

* €CON'FIS-CATE, a. Porfcited and adjudged to the public 


Meee ee at ne put ean 
* : - pp- ju to ublic 
aa forfeited goods or estate. r : 


* €CON'PIB-CA-TING, ye Adjudging to the public use. 

€ON-FIS-CA'TION, a. The act of condemning as forfeited, 
and adjudging to the public treasury. 

€ON'FIS-€A-TOR, x. One who coanfiscates. 

€ON-FIVCA-TO-RY, a. Consigning to forfeiture. Burke. 

CON'FIT, xn. A sweetmeat. Sce Conrercrt. 

€ON'FL-TENT, 2. [L. comfitens.] One who confesses his 
sins and faults. [Vot much uxed. 

€CON'FL-TURE, n. [Fr.] A sweetmeat ; confection ; comiit. 
Bacon. 

€ON-FIX’, v. t. [L. configo.] To fix down ; to fasten. Skuk. 

EON-FIX ED, (kon-fikst’) pp. Fixed down or to; fastencd. 

€ON-FIXING, ppr. Fixing to or on; fastening. 

€ON-FIX'URE, x. The act of fastening. 

CON-FLAIGRANT, a. [L- cinflagrens] Burning together ; 
involved in a commor flaine. 

€ON-FLA-GRA'TION, n. [L. conflugratio.} 1. A great 
fire, or the burning of any great inass of combustibles, as 
a house, but more especially a city or a forest. 2. The 
burning of the world at the consummation of things. 

©ON_FLA'TION, n. [L. conflatio.] 1. The act of blowing 
twu or more instruments together. 2. A melting or cast- 
ing of metal. [Little used.) 

t €CON-FLEX URE, wx. A bending. 

CONFLICT, nv. (L. conflictus.] 1. A striking or dashing 

inst each other, as of two nevine bodies in opposition ; 

violent collision of substances. 2. A fighting ; combat, 
as between men, and applicable to individuals or to ar- 
mies. 3. Contention; strife; contest. 4. A strnigeling 
with difficulties ; a ane to oppuse, or overcome. 5. 
struggting of the mind ; distress; anxiety. 6. The last 
struggle of life; agony. 7. Opposing operations ; counter- 
vailing action; collision ; opposition. 
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( CON-FLIOT, co2. Tostoke or dash against ; to meet and 
oppose, as bodies driven by violence. 2. To drive or 
strike against, as contcnding men or armies; to fight; to 
contend with violence. 3. To strive or struggle to resist 
and overcome. 4. To be in opposition, or contradictory 

CON-FLICV ING, ppr. 1. Striking or dashing together; 
fighting ; contending ; struggling to resist said OVCrCOIn@s 
2. a. Being in vppusition ; contrary ; contradictory. 

€CONPLU-ENCH, a. [L. confluentia.] 1. A owing to 
gether ; the meeting or junction of two or more streamns 
of water, or other fluid; also, the place of meeting. 2 
The running together of people ; the act of meeting and 
crowding in a place ; a crowd; aconcourse 3 Acollec- 
tion ; meeting ; assemblage 

€ON'FLU-ENT, a. [L. confluens.] 1. Flowing together 
meeting in their course, as two streams.—2. In medical 
actence, running together, and spreading over a large sur- 
face of the body.—3. In botany, united at the base ; grow- 
ing in tufts. 

CON'FLUX, rz. [Low L. conflucio.) 1. A flowing togetb- 
er, 8 meeting of two or more currents of a fluid. 2A 
collection ; a crowd ; a multitude collected. 

€ON-FLUX-I-BIL'L-TY, n. ‘The tendency of fluids to run 
together. ; Little used.] Boyle. 

€ON-FORM), a. [L. conformis.] Made to resemble ; assum- 
ing the same form ; like ; resembling. [/.. u.] Bacon. 

CON-FORMS, 0. t. [L. conforme.} 1..To make like, in ex- 
ternal appearance ; to reduce to a like shape, or form, 
with something else ; with to. 2. Mure generally, to re- 
duce to a likeness or correspondence in manners, opinions 
or moral qualities. 3. To make agreeable to; to square 
wiUi a rule or directory. 

€ON-FORM!, v.t. To comply with, or yield to; to live or 
act according to. 2. To comply with; to ag & 

€CON-FORM'A-BLE, a. 1. Correspondent ; having the 
same or similar external form or shape; like; resem- 
bling. 2. Having the same or similar manners, opinions, 
or moral qualities. 3. ipa suitable ; consistent. 
4. Compliant; ready to follow directions; submissive: 
ohsequious ; peaceable ; nares to pat & 

€ON-FORM/A-BLY, adv. With orin conformity ; suitably ; 
agreeably. 

€ON-FORM-A'TION, n. The manner in which a body is 
formed ; the particular texture or structure of a body, o£ 
dispusition of the parts which comipose it; form; struc- 
ture. 2. The act of conforming; the act of producing 
suitableness, or conformity.—3 in medical setence, the 
particular make or construction of the body peculiar to an 
individual. 

CON-FORMED, (Kon-formd’‘) pp. Made tn resemble ;_re- 
duced to a likeness of ; made agreeable to ; suited. 
€ON-FORM'ER, x. One who conforms ; one who complies 

with established forms or doctrines. : 
€ON-FORM ING, pp. Reducing to a likeness ; adapting ; 
complying with. 

€ON-FORM IST, n. One who conforms or complies ; or. 
priately, one who complies with the worship of the 
church of England, or of the established church, as distin- 
guished from a Dessenter, or Nonconformut. 

€0ON-FORMI-TY, n. 1. Likeness ; correspondence with a 
model in form or mnanner ; resemblance ; ugreement ; con- 
gruity with something else. 2. Consistency ; agreement. 
—3. In thevlogy, correspondence ip manners and princi- 
es; compliance with customs. 

fCON-FOR-TA‘TION, 2. The act of comforting or giving 
strength. Bacon, 

€CON-FOUND, cot. (Fr. confundre.] t. To mingle and 
blend different things, so that their forms or natures can- 
not be distinguished ; to mix in a mass or crowd, so that 
individuals cannot be distinguished. 2. To throw inte 
disorder, 3. To mix or blend, so us lo occasion a mistake 
of one thing for another. 4. ‘To perplex ; to disturb the 
apprehension by indistinctness of ideas or words. 5, 
To abash; to throw the mind into disorder; to cast 
down; to make ashamed. 6. To perplex with terror ; 
to terrify ; to dismay ; to astonish ; to throw into conster- 
nation ; to stupify with amazement. 7. To destroy; to 
overthrow. : ; 

€CON-FOUNDED, pp. 1. Mixed or blended in disorder; 
perplexed ; abashed ; dismayed; put to shame and gi- 
lence ; astonished. 2. a. Enormous ,; [vulvar] 

CON-FOUND‘ED-LY, adv. Enormously ; greatly ; shame- 
fully. [4 low word. 

€CON-FOUND‘ED NESS, n. The state of being confounded. 
Milton. 

€ON-FOUNDER, 2. One who confounds; one who dis- 
turbs the inind, perplexes, refutes, frustrates and puts to 
shame or silence ; one who terrifies. 


€ON-FOUNIYING, ppr. Mixing and blending ; putting into 
disorder ; perplen nas disturbing the mind ; abashing ana 
putting to shaine and silence ; astonishing. 

€ON-FRA-TER'NLI-TY, an. [Ut. confraternitd.] A brother 


hood ; a society or body ; 


men, united for some purpose 
or in some profession. 
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CON-PRI-CA'TION, x. [It. confrecanone.} A rubbing 
against; friction. acon. - 
€ON-FRIER, x. [Fe. confrerc.} One of the same religious 

order. Weerer. 

®€ON-FRONT', r. t. (It. confrontare.] 1. To stand face 
to face in full view ; to face; to stind in front. 2. To 
stand in direct vpposition ; to oppose. J. To set face to 
face ; to bring into the presence of; as an accused person 
and a witness, ia court, for examin ition and discovery of 
the truth; followed by itth. 4° Jo set together fur com- 

arison, to compare one thing with another. 
€ON-FRON-TA ‘TION, x. The act of bringing two persons 
into the presence of each other fur examination and dis- 
covery of truth. 

*€ON-FRON'T'ED, pp. Set face to face, or in opposition ; 
brought into the presence of. 

*CUN-FRONT'UING, ppr. Setting or standing face to face, or 
in opposition, or iu presence of. 

* CON-FRONTIMENT, x. Comparison. Oley. 

CON-FOSE!, cot. (L. confusus.) 1. ‘To mix or blend things, 
so that they cannot be distingujshed. 2. To disorder. 
3. To perplex; to render in Jistinct. 4. To throw the 
mind into disurder; te cast down or abash ; to cause to 
blush ; to ugitate by surprise, or shame ; to disconcert. 

CON-FOSE!, a. Mixed ; confounded. farret. 

€ON-FOS ED, (kon-fazd ) pp. 1. Mixed; blended, so that 
the things or persons mixed cannot be distinguished. 2. 
Perplexed by disorder or want of system. J. Abashed ; 
put to the blush or to shame ; agitited ; disconcerted. 

CON-FO#ED-LY, ade. [na mixed mass ; without order or 
separation ; indistinctly ; not clearly ; tumultuously ; with 

itation of mimd ; without regularity or systern, 

EON-FOSED. NESS, un. A state of being confused; want 
of order, distinction or clearness. ° 

€ON-FOSE LY, ade. Obscurely. Barret. 

CON-FOSION, (kon-fa/zhun) a. 1. A mixture of several 
things promiscuously ; hence, disorder ; irregularity. 2, 
Tumult; want of order in society. 3. A blending or con- 
founding ; indistinct combination ; opposed to distinctness 
or perspicuty., 4. Abashinent, shame. 5. Artonish- 
ment; agitation; perturbation ; distraction of mind. 6. 
Overthrow ; defeat, ruin. 7. A shameful blending of 
natures: a «hocking crime. 

OON-FC TA-BLE, a. That may be confuted, disproved or 
rac ead > that may be shown to be fiulse, defective or 
invalic 

CON-FO' TANT, n One who confutes or undertakes to con- 
fute. Milton 

CON-FU-TA TION, nxn. The act of confuting, disproving or 
proving to be false, or invalid; refutation ; overthrow. 

ECON-FOTE, rv. tf. (L. confuto.) 1. odisprove ; to prove 
to be false, defective or invidid ; to overthrow. 2. To prove 
to be wrong : tu cunvict of error, by argument or proof, 

€ON-FOT nb, pp. Disproved, proved to be false, defective 
ofr unsound: overthrown by argument, fact or proof. 

ECON-FOT ER xn One who disproves or confirtes. 

CON-FOTUNG, pyr. Disproving ; proving to be falae, de- 
fective or invalid , overthrowing by argument or proof. 

ft fON-FOTE MENT, 2. Insproofl Wilton. 

FCON GH, konjee) a. (Fr. congé.) 1. Leave; farewell; 
parting cerenony. 2. The act of respect performed at 
the parting of friends. Hence, the customary act of civil- 
ity on other vecasions , a bow or courtesy. 

CON-GE. ot. To take leave with the customary civilities ; 
to bow or courtesy. 

EON-GE-D'-E-LIKE’, (kon-je-deleer’) In ecclesiastical af- 
Jairs, the king’s license or permission to a dean and chap- 
ter, to choose a bishop, or to an abbey or priory of his own 
foundation to choose their abbot or prior. 

EON GE, ne Im archits-turr, a inold in form of a quarter 
round, or a cavetto, which serves to separate (wo members 
frou one another. Also, a ring or ferrule, forminerly used 
on the extremities of columns, 

EON-GEAL, cot. (Lo ceaget.j 1. Tochange from a flu- 
id to a solid state, as by cald, or a foas of heat, as water in 
freezing, liquid metal or wax in cooling, blood in stagnat- 
ing or cooling, dec. ; to darden inte tee, of into substance 
of Jess solidiw, 2. Tc bid or fix with cold, 

EON-GEAL.o i To grow hard, stutfor thick; to pase 
from a fluid toa solid state 5 Co conerete ints a solid masa. 

CON-GEAL A-BLE, a. That may be congealed; capable 
of being converted from a fluid to a solid state. 

EON-GEAL ED, ‘kKon-jeeld ) pp. Converted into tee, ara solid 
miass, by the losa ad neat, or other process ; concreted. 

CON GEALING por Changing froin a liquid to a solid 
state: concretin 

CON-GEAL’MENT na. A clot or concretion; that which is 
tormed by conge.ation Also, congelation. 

€ON-GE LATION, a. [E.conuelatio.) The process of pass- 
Ing, or ths act fconverting, from a fluid toa solid state ; 
ar the stat) of being congealed . concretion, 

CON-GEM I-NA-TION, a. A doubling or often repeating. 
ONGE NER, a. [L. congener.{ A thing of the saine kind 
or nature. 
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€ON-GE/NER, or CON-GEN’ER-OUR, a Of the came 
kind or nature ; allied in origin or cause. 

CON-GENER- ACY, n. Similarity of origin. 

CON-GE-NER-T€, a. Being of the sane kind or nature. 

€ON-GEN‘ER-OUS-NESS, on. The . uality of being from 
the same original, or of belonging to the same Cclitss. 

€CON-GE-NI-AL, a. (L. con and genus.) 1. Particking af 
the same genus, kind or nature ; kindred ; cognate. 2. 
Belonging to the nature; natural; agreeable to the na- 
ture. 3. Natural; agreeable to the mature , adapted. 

CON-GE-NL-ALL-TY, (a. Participation of the same ee- 

€CON-GE'NI- AL-NESS, nus, natare or original ; coyn> 
tion ; natural athnity ; suitableness. 

t €CON-GEINI-OUS, a. Of the same kin? 

CON-GENITE, or CON-GENIL-TAL, a [L. congenitus } 
Of the same birth; born with another ; counate , begutica 
together. 

CON GER, (kong’gur) 2. [I.. conger, or congrus.] The sea- 
eel , a large species of eel, 

€ON-GE'RI-ES, n. [L..] A collection of several particles or 
bodics in one mass or aggregate. 

EON-GEST!, co G& (LL. congero, congestum.] To collect or 
gather into a masg or aggregate. 

€0N-GEST BLE, a. That may be collected into a mass. 

ECON-GES TION, a. [L. congestio.) A collection of humors 
in an aniuial body, hardened into a tumor. An accutou- 
lation of blood ina part. 

EON GI-A-RY, mn. [L. conmianum.] Properly, a present 
made by the Roman emperors to the people, originally us 
corn or wine, measured out to them in a cowgtas. 

€ON-GLA'‘CIATE, v. i. (LL. conglacto.] ‘To turn to ice ; to 
freeze. ‘ 

CON-GLA-CI ATION, n. The act of changing into ice, o¢ 
the state of being converted to ice; a freezing; congels- 
thon, 

€ON-GLO'BATE, a. [L. conglobatus.] Formed or gathered 
into a ball. 

CONGLO'BATE, ce. t. To collect or form into a ball of 
Nard, round substance. 

€ON-GLOBA-TED, pp. Collected or formed into a hall, 

CON-GLO-BATE-LY, adr, Ina round or roundish form. 

CON-GLO-BA‘TION, n. The act of forming into a ball; 8 
round bortly. 

ECONAGLOBE!S, vo. t. [L. conglobo.] To gather inte a ball; 
to collect into a round mass. 

CONT LOBE, v. &. To collect, unite or coalesce in a round 
Miss. 

ECON AT LOBED, (kon-glébd') pp. Collected into a ball. 

CON-GLOBING, pyr Gathering into a round mass or hall. 

€ON-GLOBIU-LATE, vo. t. To gather into a little round 
mags or globule, 

€ON-GLOM'ER-ATE, @. [L. conglomero.} 1. Gathered 
into a ball or round body. 2. In fotany, conglomercte 
flowers grow on a branching peduncle or foot stalk, op 
short pedicles, closely compacted tugether without order 
3. Convlomerate rocks. Sce PUpDING-STONE. 

EONVLOM ER-ATEH, ct. To gather into a ball or round 
body ; to collect into a round niass. 

€CON-GLOMER-ATE, 9. In naneralogy, a sort of pudding- 
stone, or coarse sand-stone, cumposed of pebbles of quastz, 
flint, siliceous alate, &c. 

€ON-GLOMER-A-TED, pp. Gathered into a ball or round 
mass. 

€ON-GIAOM ER-A-TING, ppv. Collecting into a ball. 

CON-GLOM- ER-A'TION, 2. The act of gathering into a 
ball; the state of being thus collected ; collection ; accu- 
mulation, 

CON 4 LOPLNANT, a. Gluing; uniting ; healing. 

CON-GLOITENANT, a, A medicine that heals wounds. 

CON -GLO TENATE, vr. ¢. ue conglutine.] 1. To glue to 
gcther , to unite by some glutinous or tenacious substance 
2. To heal; to unite the separated parts of a wound by 
n tenacious substance. 

CON GELOITIENATE, ¢. t. To coalesce ; to unite by the in- 
tervention of 3 callus, 

€CON-GLC'TINA-TED, pp. Glued together; united by a 
tenacions substance, 

CON-GLUITINA-TING, ppr, Gluing wngether ; uniting or 
closing by a tenacious substance. 

CON-GLU-TI-NATION, n. The act of gluing together; a 
joining by means of some tenacious substanes ; a healing 
by uniting the parts of a wound ; union, 

CON-GLO TE NA-TIVE, a. Having the power of uniting 
by glue, or other substance of like nature. 

€CON-GLOTENA-TOR, n. That which has the power of 
uniting wonnds, 

CONGO, (kong'go) n. A species of tea from China. 

CON-GRAT'T-LANT, a. Rejoicing in participation. 

CON-GRATH LATE, rot. (1. congratulor.) To profess 
one’s pleasure or joy to another on aceount of an event 
deemed happy or fortunate, as on the birth of achild, suc- 
ceas in an enterprise, victury, escape from danger, &c.° 
to Wish joy to another, 

CON -GRATU-LATE, rv. t. To rejoice in participation. S:cift 
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CON-GRAT'U-LA-TED, pp. Complimented with expres- 
sions of joy at a ha event. 

CUNAIRATIU-LA-TING, yppr. Professing one’s joy or 
sutisfaction on account of some happy event, prosperity or 
SUCCEBS. 

€O0N-GRAT-U-LATION, 2. The act of professing one’s 
joy or good wishes at the success or happiness of another, 
or on account of an event deemed fortunate to both par- 
ties, ur to the comununity. 

€UN-GRAT'U-LA-TUR, 2s. One who offers congratula- 
tlon. 

€UN-GRAT'U-LA-TO-RY, a. Expressing joy for the good 
turtune of another, or for an event fortunate for both par- 
ties, or for the community. 

+CON-GREE|, v. i. To agree. Sack. 

{ CON-GREETI, 2. t. To salute mnutually. Skak. 

CUN'GRE-GATE, v. t. [L. congrego.] To collect separate 
ae or things into an pasemblage ; to assemble ; to 

ring into one piace, or into a crowd or united body. 

€UN'GRE-GATE, v. &. To come together ; to assemble ; to 
meet. Denham, 

EON GRE-GATE, «@. Collected; compact; close. [Little 
used.] Bacon. 

€CONGRE-GA-TED, pp. Callected ; assembled in one place. 

EON GRE-GA-TING, ppr. Collecting ; assembling ; coming 
together. 

E€ON-GRE-GA-TION, x. 1. The act of bringing together, 
or assembling. 2. A collection or assemblage of separate 
things. 3. More generully, an assembly of persons ; 
aud, appropriately, un assembly of persons met for the 
worship of God. 4. An assembly of rulers. Numb, xxxv. 
5. An assembly of ecclesiastics or cardinals appointed by 
the pope. Also, a company or society of religious can 
toned out of an order. 6. An academical assembly for 
transacting business of the universily. 

CON-GREGA‘FION-AL, a. Pertaining to a congregation ; 
appropriately used of sucb Christians as hold to church 
government by consent and election, maintaining that 
each congregation is independent of others, and has the 
right to choose its own pastor, and govern itself. 

CON-GRE-GA'TION-AL-ISM, 2». Licclesiasuical govern- 
ment in the hands of each church, as an independent 
body. 

€ON-GRE-GA'TION-AL-IST, n. One who belongs to a 
congregational church or society 

CONIGRESS, x. (L. congressus.) 1. A meeting of individ- 
uals ; an assembly of envoys, commissioners, deputies, 
&c., particularly a meeting of the representatives of sever- 
al courts, to concert measures for their common goud, or 
to adjust their mutual concerns. 2. ‘The assembly of 
delegates of the several british colonies in America, 
which united to resist the claims of Great Britain in 174. 
3. The assembly of the delegates of the several United 
States, after the declaration of independence, im 1776, and 
until the adoption of the present constilution. 4. The 
assembly of senators and representatives of the several 
states of North America, according to the prescut consti- 
tution, or political compact, by which they are united in 
a federal republic. 5. A mecting of two or more persons 
in a contest ; an encounter; acunilict. 6. ‘The meeting 
of the sexes in sexual couunerce. 

¢ CON-GREA’SION, x. A company. 

€ON-GRESSION-AL, a. Pertaining to a congress, or to 
the congress of the United States. Uarlu.c. 

CON-GRESSIVE, a. 1. Meeting, as the sexes. 2. Encoun- 


tering. 
tex ROE, v. i. To agree. Shak. 

ON'GRU-ENCE, jx. [L. congruentia.| Suitableness of 
€ON-GROEN-CY, one thing to another; agreement; 


arate 

ON NT, a. Suitable; agreeing; correspundent. 

avies. 

€ON-GRO'T-TY, n. 1. Suitableness; the relation of agree- 
ment between things. 2. Fitness; pertinence. 3. Rea- 
gon ; consistency ; propriety. 4. [11 school divinity, the 
good actions which are supposed ty render it meet and 
equitable that God shvuuld conter grace on Unvse who per- 
formzhem.—5. In geometry, figures or lines, which, when 
laid over one another, exactly correspond, are incongruity. 

tf CON'GRU-MENT, a. Fitness ; adaptation. 

CON 'GRU-OUS, a. [L. congruus.} 1. Suitable ; consistent ; 
a le to. 2. Rational ; fit. 

E€ON'GRU-OUS-LY, adv. Suitably ; pertinently ; agreea- 
bly ; consistently. Boyle. 

CON IE, a. (L. conicus.] 1. Having the form of a 

CONT GAL, | cone ; round, and deercasing to a point. 
2. Pertaining to a cone.—UConic section, a curve line form- 
ed by the intersection of a cone and plane. The conic 
sections are the parnbola, apres and ellipsis. 

€ON'T-CAL-LY, adv. In the form of a cone. 

€ON1-CAL-NESS, 2. The state or quality of being conical. 

EON'IES, n. That part of geometry which treats of the cone 
and the curves which arise from its sections. 

€0-NIF‘ER-OUS, a. [L. conifer, coniferus.] Bearing cones ; 
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prodacing hard, dry, scaly seed-vessels of aconical Agure: 
as the pine, fir, cyprese and beech. 

€O:NI-FORM, a. In form of a cone ; conical. 

€UN I-SOR. See Coanisor. 

CO'NITE, xn. [Gr. covis.] A mineral, of an ash or greenish 
gray color. 

tf CON-JECT’, v. t. To throw together, or to throw. 

f€ON-JEECT!, vo. i. To guess. Shak. 

CON-JECT-OR, n. [L.] One who guesses or conjectures. 
Sryl. 

CON Cy eee a. That may be guessed or con- 
jectured. 

€ON-JECT‘'U-RAL, a Depending on conjecture ; done or 
said by guess. 

t CON-SECT-U-RAL/I-TY, ». That which depends upon 
guess. Brown. 

€ON-JECT’'U-RAL-LY, adv. Without proof, or evidence, 
by conjecture ; by guess. 

CON-JECT URE, nz. [L. se Halt 1. Laterally, a cast- 
ing or throwing together of possible or probable events, 
or @ casting of the mind to something future, or something 
past, but unknown ; a guess; preponderance of opinion 
Without proof; surmise. 2. Idea; notion. 

CON-JECT-URE, 0. 1. To guess ; to judge by gueas, or by 
the probability or the pussibility of a fact, or by very slight 
evidence ; tv form an opinion at random, 

CON-JECT-URED, pp. Guessed ; surmised. 

CUON-JECTYOR-ER, x. One who guesses ; @ guesser ; one 
who forms or utters an opinion without noah 

CONS EC TVUR-ING, por. Guessing ; surimising. 

CONJOB BLE, c. t. To settle ; tu concert. 4 cant word, 

CON-JOILN, vo, t. [Fr. conjuindre.) 1. To join together, 
without a thing intermediate ; to unite two or more 
persons or things in close connection. 2. To associate, or 
connect. 

€ON-JOIN!, v. i. To unite ; to join ; to league. Shak. 

CON-JOIN‘ED, (Kon-joind!) pp. Joined to or with ; united ; 
associated. 

SENS: ppr. Joining together ; uniting ; connect. 
ng. 

€ON-JOINT’, a. United ; connected ; associate.— Conjoint 
degrees, in music, two notes which follow each other im- 
mediately in the order of the scale.— Conjoint tetrachords, 
two tetrachords or fourths, where the same chord is the 
highest of one and the lowest of the other. 

CON-JOINT’LY, adv. Joinuy ; unitedly ; in union; to- 
gether. 

CON SU-GAL, a. [L. conjugalts.] 1. Belonging to mar- 
riage ; matrimonial ; connubial. 2. Suitable to the mar- 
ried state ; becoming a husband in relativn to his consort, 
or a consort in relation to her husband. 

CON JU-GAL-LY, ade. Matrimonially ; connubially. 

ECONJU-GATE, v. t. [L. compte: 1, To join ; to unite in 
marriage ; [mut now used.}—2. In grummar, to distribute 
the parts or inflections of a verb into the several voices, 
mades, tenses, numbers and persona. 

€ON:JU-GATE, ». A word agreeing in derivation with 
another word, and therefore generally resembling it im 
signification. 

€ON-JU-GATE, a. In botany, a conjugate leaf is a pinnate 
leaf which has only one pair of leaflets.— Conjugate diam- 
eter or azis, in geometry, aright line bisecting the trans 
verse diameter ; the shorteat of the two diameters of an 
ellipsis. 

CON JU-GA-TION, n. (L. conjugativo.] 1. A couple of 
pair; [lctele uved.} Brown. 2. The act of uniting or com- 
piling; union; assemblage. Beutley.—. In grammer. 
the distribution of the several inflections or variations 
a verb, iu their different voices, modes, tenses, numbers 
and persons ; a connected scheme of all the derivative 
forms of a verb. 

€ON-JUNET!, a. (L. congunctus.] Conjoined; united; 
concurrent. Shak. 

EON-JUNE- TION, a. [L. conjunctio.} 1. Union; connec 
tion ; association by treaty or otherwise. Guacun.—2. In as- 
trunomy, the meeting of two ur More stara or plauncts in 
the same degree of the zodiac.—J. In grammar, a con- 
nective or connecting word. 4. The copulation of the 


BeXeS. 

€ON-JUNE'TIVE, a. 1. Closely united. Stak, 2. Uniting ; 
serving to unite. —3. In grammar, Ue conjunctive mode is 
that which follows a conjunction, or expresses some con- 
dition, or contingency. It is inore generally called oud 
junctire. 

€ON-JUNC/TIVE-LY, adv. In conjunction, or union ; to- 

euher. 

CONJUNETIVE-NESS, x. The quality of conjoining o2 
uniting. 

CON-JUNETILY, adv. In union ; jointly ; together. 

CON-JUNECTIURE, an. [Fr. conjoncture.] 1. A joining; & 
combination or union, as of causes, events or circum~- 
stances. 2. An occasion ; a critical time, proceeding from 
a union of circumstances. 3. Union; connection ; mode 
of union. 4. Connection ; union ; consistency. 
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€ON-JU-RA/TION, a. The act of using certain words or 
ceremonies to obtain the aid of a supernur being; the act 
of summoning in a sacred name ; the practice of arts to ex- 
pel evil spirits, allay storms, or perloru supernatural or 
extraordinary acts. ; 

€ON-JORE, 0. t. [L. conjuro.j 1. To call on or summon 
by a sacred Aame, oe ip a solemn manner; tw implore 
with solemnity. 2. Tc bind two or mure by an vath ; to 
wnite in a common design. Henee, witransticely, lo con- 


spire is rag. ; ; 

cONTU E, v.¢. To expel, to drive or to affect in some 
manner, by magic arts, as by invoking the Supreme Being, 
or by the ase of certain words, characters or ceremonies, 
to engupe supernatural influence. ; 

€ON JURE, ov. i, 1. Tu practice the arts of a conjurer ; to 
use arts to engage the aid of spirits in performing some 
extraordinary act.—2. In a vxlyar sensc, to behave very 
strangely ; to act like a witch ; to play tricks. 

CON-SOHIED, (kon-jard’) pp. Bound by an vath. 

€ON-J ORE!MENT, 2. Serious injunetion ; sulemn demand. 
Milton. 

CONJUR-ER, a. One who practices conjuration ; one who 
pretends to the secret arto hoe ons things supernatural 
or extraordinary, by the uid of superior powers. /ronical- 

ly, a man of shrewd conjecture ; 8 man of sagacity. 

CON-JGRUNG, ppr. Enjoming or imploring solemnly. 

CON-NANCENCE, ». [L. coo and nascor.] 1. The com- 
mon birth of two or more at the same time 5 production of 
two or nore together. 2. A being born or produced with 
another. 3. The act of growing together, or at the same 
time. 

€CON'NATE, a. [L. con and natus.j} 1. Born with another ; 
being of the same birth.—2. In detany, united in origin; 
growing from one base , united into une body. 

€UON-NAT'U-RAL, a. 1. Connected by nature; united in 
nature ; born with another. 2. Participating of the same 


nature. 

EON-NAT-U-RALAL-TY, x. Participation of the same na- 
ture ; natural union. 

€ON-NAT'U-RAL-IZE, v.t. To connect by nature; to 
make natural. Scott. 

€ON-NA''U-RAL-LY, adv. By the act of nature; orig- 
mally. Hale. 

CON-NAT'U-RAL-NESS, ». Participation of the same na- 
ture ; natural union. Pearson. 

€ON-NECT, v. t. [L. connecto.) 1. To knit or link to- 
gether; to tie or fasten together. 2. To join or unite; to 
conjoin, in almost any manner, either by junction, by 
any intervening means, or by order and relaon. 

€ONN ECT’, c.. Tu juin, unite or cohere ; to have a close 
relation. ; 

CON-NEF/TION, 2. ee connecio.] The act of jomine, or 
state of being joined ; a state of being knit or fastened to- 
gether; union by junction, by an intervening substance 
or medium, by dependence or relation, or by order in a 
series , a word of cory general import. 

ECON-NECT IVE, «. Having the power of connecting. 

OUON-NECTUVE, 2. In grammar, a word that connects 
other words and sentences ; a conjunction. Harrts. 

CON-NE€TIVE-LY, ado. In union or conjunction ; joint- 
ly. Swift. 

+ EON-NEX!, v. t. [L. connerum.] To link together ; to 
join. Hail. . 

€ON-NEX!ON, n. Connection. [But for the sake of regu- 


lar analogy, | have inserted connection, as the derivative 


of the English connect, and would discard connecion. } 


€CON-NEXHVE, a. Connective ; having the power to con- 


neet; uniting ; conjunctive. [Little used. ]} 

t EON-NIE-TA'TION, vn. [L. connicto.] A winking. Dict. 

CON-NIV'ANCE, x. Properiu, the act of Madeley Hence, 
Jiguratively, voluntary blindness to an act; intentional 
forbearance to see a fuult or otber act, generally implying 
consent to it. 

€ON-NIVE/, v. t. [L. ge 1. To wink ; to close and 
open the eyelids rapidly. 2. [n A firurutire sense, to close 
the eyes upon a fault or other act; to Pretend ignorance 
or blindness ; to forbear to see ; to overlook a fault. 

CON-NIV’EN-CY, an. Connivance, which see. 

€ON-NIV/ENT, a. 1. Shutting tbe eyes ; furbearing to see. 
—2. In anatomy, the connircnt valves are those wrinkles 
cellules and vascules, which are found on the inside of 
the two intestines, Winn and jejunumw.—3. In botany, 
closely united ; converging together. Lvatvn, 

€ON-NIVIER, 2. One who connives. 

EON-NIVIING, ppr. Closing the eyes against faults ; per- 
mitting fanits to pass uncensured. 

®€ON-NOISSECR’, (Kon-nis-siroe’, or kKo-nis-shur’) x. 
tae. A person well versed in any subject; a skilful or 

nowing person ;a critical judge or master of any art, 

particularly of painting and sculpture. 

CON-NOIS-SECR SHIP, ». The skill of a connoisseur. 

EON'NO-TATE, 0. ¢. [von and note; L. note.) ‘To desig- 
nate with something else ; to imply. [/2ttle uxed.] Ham- 
mond, 


€CON-NO-TA‘TION, vr. The act of designating with sume- 
thing ; implication of something beside itself ; inference 
Little used. | 
N-NOTE/, v. t. [L. con and rota.) To make known 
together ; to imply ; to denote or designate ; to inctude 
[Letle used. 

€UON-NO'BI-AL, a. [L. connudialis.] Pertaining w mar 
riage ; nuptial ; belonging to the state of husband and 

ite 


wile. 

€ON-NU-MER-A‘TION, a. A reckoning together. 

€UN'NU-SANCE, zn. [Fr. connoissance.} Kuowledge. Xe 
CoGnizancn. ; 

€ON:'NU-SANT, «a. Knowing; informed; apprized 
Browne. 

CON NY, a. [W. cono.] Brave ; fine. [Lecal.) Grose. 

€6/NOID, a. [Gr. xwvoedns.] 1. In geumctry, asclid fur- 
ed by the revolution of aconie section about its axis.—z. in 
anctomy, a gland in the third ventricle of the brain. 

€0-NOLDTE, a. Pertaining to a conoid; having the 

€O-NOIDA-CAL, form of a conoid. 

CON-QUASSATE, v. t [L. conguasso.] To shake. { Little 
re Harvey. 

t CON-QUASSA ‘TION, n. Agitation ; concussion. 

CONQUER, (kon'ker) v. t. [Fr. conguerir.] 1. Tosubdue , 
to reduce, by physical force, till resistance is no lounge: 
made ; to overcome ; to vanquish. 2. ‘lo gain by force; 
to win; to take possession by violent means ; to gain de 
minion or sovereignty over. 3. 'Tu subdue opposition of 
resistance of the will by moral force ; to overcome by ar- 
guinent, persuasion or oer influence. 4. To uvercome, 
as dithculties ; to surmount, as obstacles ; to subdue w hat- 
ever opposes. 5. ‘To gain or obtain by effort. 

CONQUER, 2. t. To overcome ; to gain the victory. 

CON/QUER-A-BLE, a. That may be conquered, overcame 
orsubdued. 

€ON‘QU ER-A-BLE-NESS, n. Possibility of being overcome 

CONQUERED, pp. Overcome; subdued; vanquished ; 
giined ; won. 

CUNQUER-ESS, n. A female who conquers; @ vietorivus 
emale. 

€CON'QUER-ING, ppr. Overcoming ; subduing ; vanquish 


ing ; obtaining. 

CON QUER-OR, xn. One who conquers ; one who gains 2 
victory ; one who subdues and brings into subjection ur 

sseasion, by foree or by influence. 

N'QUEST, n. (Fr. conguéte.] 1. The act of eonquering ; 
the act of ee vanquishing opposition by turce, 
physical or mora. 2. Victory; success in annus; Je 
overcoming of opposition. 3. That which is conquered, 
possession gained by force, physical or moral. 4. In a 
feudal sense, acquest ; acquisition ; the acquiring of pruop- 
erty by other means than by inheritance. Blacistunc.—o. 
In the law ef natiuns, the aequisition of sovereignty by 
force of arms. 6. The act of gaining or regaining by effurt. 

€ON-SAN-GUIN‘E-OUS, a. [L. consanjruineus.] Of Uie 
same blvod ; related by birth ; descended from the sauic 

ent or ancestor. 

CONSAN-GUINI-TY, a. [L. consanguinitas.] The rela- 
tion of persons by blood ; the relation or connection of 
persons descended from the same stock or common an- 
cestor. 

se a eae n. The actof patching together. 
ict, 

CON'SCIENCE, (kon‘shens) n. [Fr., from L. consceentia. 
1. {nternal or self-knowledge, or judgment of right an 
wrong; or the faculty, power or principle within us, 
which decidea on the lawfulness or unlawfulness of ous 
own actions and affections, and instanUy approves us 
condeinns them.—It is called by some writers the meral 
sense, 2. The estimate or determination of conscience ; 
justice ; honesty. 3. Real sentiment ; private thoughts; 
truth. 4. Consciousness ; knowledge of our owa actions 
or thoughts. Ths primary sense of the word ia reariy 
perhaps wholly, obsolete. 5. Knowledge of the actions of 
others. 6. Jn ludicrous language, reason or reasonable 
ness.—TJ'o0 make conscience, or a matter of conscience, ts 
to act according to the dictates of conscience .— Court Kf 
conscience, a court established for the recovery of ' 
debts in London, and other trading cities and districts. 

CON‘SCIENCED, a. Having conscience. 

t CONSCIENT, a. Conscious. Bacon, 

€ON-SCI-EN/TIOUS, (kon-she-en'shus) a. 1. Influenced 
by conscience ; governed by a strict regard to the dic- 
tates of conscience, or by the known or suppoved rules of 
right and wrong. 2. Regulated by conscience ; accord- 
ing to the dictates of conscience. 

€ON-SCI-EN’TIOUS-LY, ado. According to the direction 
of conscience ; with a strict regard to right and wrong. 

€ON-SCLEN'*TIOUB-NESS, ». A scrupulous regard to the 
decisions of conscience ; & sense of justice, and strict can 
formity to its dictates. 

at IN-A-BILE, a. According to conscience , reasona 
ble; just. 

CON 'SCION-A BLE-NESS, 2. Reasonab!eness ; equity. 
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CON SCION-A-BLY, edo. In a manner agreeable to con- 
science ; reasonably ; justly. 

€CON'SCIOUS, a. [L. consctus. | 1. Possessing the facul- 
ty or power of knowing one’s own thoughts, or mental 
operations, 2. Knowing from memory, or without extra- 
neous information. 3. Knowing by conscience, or inter- 
nal perception or persuasion. 

CON'SCIOUS-LY, ade. With knowledge of one’s own men- 
tal uperations or actions. 

COUN SUIOUS-NESS, n. 1. The knowledge of sensations 
and mental operations, or of what passes in one’s own 
mind , the act of the mind which makes known an imer- 
nal object. 2. Internal sense or knowledge of guilt or in- 
nocence. 3. Certain knowledge from ubservation or ex- 
perience. 

ECUNSCRIPT, a. (L. coments) Written ; enrolled ; as, 
conscript fathers, the senators of Rome, so called because 
their names were written in the register of the senate. 

CON SERIPT, a. An enrolled gildier 3; @ word used in 
France. 

CONSCRIPTION, nw. [L. conseriptiv.] 1. An enrolling or 
registering. 2 Soldiers or forces levied by enrolling. 

CON'SE-CRATE, v. t. [Le consecrv.}) 1 ‘To make or 
declare to be sacred, by certain ceremonies or rites ; to 
appropriate to sacred uses ; to set apart, dedicate, or de- 
Vote, to the service and worship of God. 2. ‘To canonize ; 
£0 exalt to the rank of a saint; to enroll among the gods. 
3. To set apart and bless the elements in the eucharist. 4. 
To render venerable ; to make respected. 

E©ON-'SE-CRATE, a. Sacred ; consecrated ; devoted ; dedi- 


cated. 

CON SE-€RA-TED, pp. Made sacred by ceremonies or sol- 
emn rites ; se from a common to a sicred use ; de- 
voted or dedicated to the service and worship of God ; 
made venerable. 

EON 'SE-CRA-TING, ppr. Making sacred ; appropriating to 
a sacred use ; dedicating to the service of (rod , devoting ; 
rendering venerable. 

€ON-SE-CRA'TION, x. 1. The act or ceremony of separat- 
ing from a common to a gacred use, or of devoting and 
dedicating a person or thing to the service and worship 
of (rod, by certain rites or solermnities. 2. Canonization ; 
the act of translating into heaven, and enrolling or nam- 
bering among the saints or gods ; the ceremony of the 
apotheosis of anemperor. 3. The benediction of the ele- 
ments in the eucharist ; the act of setting apart and bless- 
ing the elements in the communion. 

CONSE-CKA-TOR, x. One who consecrates ; one who per- 
forms the rites by which a person or thing is devuted or 
dedicated to sacred purposes. 

CON 'SE-ECRA-TO-RY, a, Making sacred. /'p, \orton. 

CONSEC-TA-RY, a. [L. consectarius.} Following , conse- 
quent; Consequential ; deducible. 

CON'ISEE-TA-RY, a. That which follows ; consesuence ; 
deduction from premises ; corollary. 

CON-SE-CO'TION, n. [L. consecuteo.) 1. A following or 
sequel ; train of consequences from premises ; series of 
deductions. 2. Succession ; series of things that follow 
each aher.—2. In astronomy, consecutwu month is the 
space between one conjunction of the moon with the sun 
and another. 

CON -SECU-TIVE, a. [It. consecutirc.] 1. Following in 
a train; succeeding one another in a reeular order . Kuc- 
ceasive ; uninterrupted in course or succession. 2. Ful. 
Jowing ; consequential ; succecding. 3. Cons:cuticr chirds, 
in music, imply a succession or repetition of the same con- 
sonance in similar motion. 

CONSEC'U-TIVE-LY, adv. By way of consequence or 


succession. 

t CON-SEM'I-NATE, v. t. (L. consemina.} To sow differ- 

em seeds together. Dict. 

CON-BSE-NESCENCE, ) 2. oe consenesco.] A growing 

€ON-SE-NESCEN-CY, ; decay fron age. Ray. 

CON-SENSION, n. [L. consensio.] Agreement; accord. 

Little used.) 

€ON-SENT’, 2. [L. consensux.] 1. Agreement of the mind 
to what ir proposed or stated by another ; accord : hence, 
a yielding of the mind or will to that which is proposed. 
2. Accerd of minds; agreement; unity of opinion. 3. 
Agreement; coherence ; correspondence in parts, quali- 
ties or operation. 4. In the animal ecovomy, an agree- 
ment, or sympathy, by which one atfected part of the sya- 
tem affects some distant part. 

CONSENT’. 0. t. [L. consentio.) 1. Literally, w think with 
another. Hence, to ngree or socord. dove generally, w 
agree in mind and will; to yield to what one has the 
power, the right, or the disposition, to withhold or refuse 
to grant. 2. To agree. 3. To assent. 

ECON-SEN-TAINE-OUR, a. [L. consentaneus.] Agreeable ; 
accordant ; consistent with ; suitable. ; 

CON-SEN-TA'NE-OUSB-LY, ado. Agreeably ; consistent- 
fy ; suitably. 

©ON-SEN-TA'NE-OUB-NESS, n. Agreement ; accordance ; 
consistency. Dict. 
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CON-SENT'ER, 2». One who consenta. 

CON-SEN'TIENT, a. [L. consentiens.] Agrecing in mind ; 
accordant in opinion. 

OON'SE-QUENCE, a. [L. consequentia.} 1, That which 
follows from any act, cause, principle or series of actions 
Hence, an event or effect produced by some preceding 
act or cause.—2, [n lusnc, a proposition collected from the 
agreement of other previous propositions ; the conclusion 
which results from reason or argument ; inference ; de- 
duction. 3. Connection of cause and effet ; consecuuon. 
4. Intluence ; tendency, as to effects. 5. Importance ; 
extensive influence ; distinction —Jn cunsegucnce, by 
means of; as the effect of. 

€ON SEQUENT, a. [L. consequens.} 1. Following, ns 
the natural effect. 2. Following by necessary inference 
or rational deduction 

CONSE-QUENT, n. 1. Effect ; that which fullows a cause. 
2. That which follows from propositions by rational deduc- 
tion ; that which is deduced from reasoning ur argument 
ation ; a conclusion or inference. 

CONSE-QUEN TIAL, a. 1. Following as the effect ;_ pro- 
duced by the connection of effects with causes. 2. Hav- 
ing the consequence justly connected with the premises ; 
conclusive, J. Important. 4. Cunceited ; pumpous ; ap- 
plied to persons. 

CON SE-QUEN'TIAL-LY, ado. 1. With just deduction of 
consequences ; with right connection of ideas. 2. By 
consequence ; not immediately ; eventually. 3. In a reg- 
ular series ; in the order of cause and effect. 4. With as- 
sumed importance ; with conceit. 

CON-SE-QUEN'TIAL-NESS, 2. Regular consecution iw 
discourse. 

CON SE-QUENT-LY, adv. By consequeace ; by necessn- 
ry connection of effects with their causes ; in consequence 
of something. 

CONSE-QUENT-NESS, n. Regular connection of propasi 
tions, following each other; consecution of discourse. 
[ Littiec ree 

eee ey N, x. [L. consero.] Junction; adaptation. 

OUR, . 

CON-SIRVIA-BLE, a. That may be kept or preserved from 
decay or injury. 

CONSERV AN-CY, wn. [L. conservans.] A court of con- 
scrruncy is held by the lord mayor of London, tor the 
Aig tgs of the fishery on the Thames. 

ECON-SERVANT, a. Preserving; having the power cw 
quality of preserving from decay or destruction. 

CON-SER-VAITION, 2. [Le conservatio.] The act of pre- 
serving, guarding or protecting ; preservation from loss, 
decay, Injiiry, or violation ; the keeping of a thing ina 
sate or entire state. 

€ON-SERV-A-TIVE, a. Preservative; having power to 
preserve in a safe or entire state, or from loss, waste, on 
myury. 

CON-SER-VAYTOR, n. 1. A preserver ; one who preserves 
from injury or violation. Appropriately, an officer who 
has the charge of preserving Une public peace, as judges 
and sheriffs; also, an officer who has the charge of pre- 
serving the rights and privileges of a city, corporation, or 
community, 2. In Connectwut, a person appointed to su- 
perintend idiots, lunatics, &c., manage their property, 
and preserve it from waste. 

CON SERV‘A-TO-RY, a. Having the quality of preserv- 
ing from loss, decay or injury. 

CON SERVIA TO-R ry ™. 1. A place for preserving any 
thing in a state desired, as from loss, decay, waste, ar in- 
jury. 2. A large green-bouse fur exotics, in which the 
plants are planted in beds and borders, and not im tubs, or 
pots, as in the common green-house. 

CONSERVE, (Kon-serv') v.t. [L. conserro.] To keep 
in a safe or sound state; to save ; to preserve from lves, 
decay, waste or injury ; to defend from vivlation. 

ECON'SERVE, x. 1. A sweetmeat made of the inspissated 
juice of fruit, boiled with sugar.—2. In pharmacy, a form 
of medicine contrived to preserve the flowers, herbs, roots 
or fruits of simples, as nearly as ible, in their natural 
fresh state. 3. A conservatory ; fon weuai, 

€ON-SERV ED, (kon-servd') pp. Preserved in a safe and 
sound state; guarded ; kept ; maintained ; protected ; 

‘pared with sugar. 
€CON+SERV‘ER, n. One who conserves ; one who keeps 
from loes or injury ; one who lays up tor preservation ; a 
reparer of conserves. 
N-SERVI'ING, ppr. Keeping in safety ; defending ; main- 
tainirrg ; preparing with sugar. 
CON-SES'SION, 2. [L. consessio.] A sitting together 


ghee need. 

N-SES'/SOR, n. One that sits with others. [ Little used.] 

CONSIDER, vr. t. (L. coerce 1. To fix the mind on, 
with a view to a careful examination ; to think on with 
care ; to ponder ; to study ; to meditate on. 2. To view 
attentively ; to observe and examine. 3. To attend to; 
to relieve. 4. To have regard to; torespect. 5. To take 
into view in examination, or into account in estimates 
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6. In the imp. rative, consider 1s equivalent to think with 
care, attend, examine the subject with a view to truth or 
the consequences of a measure. 7. To requite ; to re- 
ward ; particularly for gratuitous services. 

CON-SIDER, c.1. 1. To think seriouely, maturely or care- 
fully ; to reflect. 2. To deliberate ; to turn in the mind ; 
as in the case of a single person . te deliberate or consult, 
as numbers. 3. Tu doubt; to hesitate. 

CON-SIIYER-A-BLE, a. | F'r., “p.) }. That may be consider- 
ed ; that isto be observed, remarked or attended to. [ TAts 
primary use uf the word ts very rarcly used.) 2. Worthy 
of consideration ; worthy ofregard orattention. 3. Respect- 
able ; deserving of notice ; of some distinction. 4. Import- 
ant; valuable; or moderately large, according to the subject. 

€0ONSIDIER-A-BLE-NESS, 2. Some degree of importince, 
moment or dignity ; a degree of value or importance that 
deserves notice. 

CONSID ER-A-BLY, adv. In a degree deserving notice ; 
in a degree not trifling, or unimportant. 

¢ CON-SID-ER-ANCE, na. Consideration ; reflection ; sober 
thought. 

CON-SIIYER-ATE, a. (L. consideratus.} 1. Given to con- 
sideration, or to sober reflection ; thoughtful ; hence, seri- 
ous ; circumspect ; careful ; discreet ; prudent ; not hasty 
or rash ; not negligent. 2. Having respect to; regardful ; 

little used.) 3. Moderate; not rigorous. 
N-SIDER-ATE-LY, adv. With deliberation ; with due 
consideration ; calmly ; prudently. 

CONSID ER-ATE- NESS, n. Prudence ; calm deliberation. 

PONSID-ER-A'TION, 2. [L. consideratio.} 1. The act of 
considering ; mental view ; a a notice. 2. Mature 
thought ; serious deliberation, 3. Contemplation ; medi- 
tation. 4. Some degree of importance ; cluim to notice, 
or regard ; a moderate degree of respectability. 5. That 
which ts considered ; motive of action ; inthuence ; ground 
of conduct. 6. Reason, that which induces to a deter- 
mination.—7. In laze, the reason which moves a con- 
trncting party to enter into an agreeinent ; the material 
cause of a contract ; the price or motive of a stipulation. 

CONSID ER-A-TIVE, a. Taking into consideration, (7. u.] 

, CON-SID/ER-A-TOR, n. He who is given to considera- 
tion. Bron. 

SON-SID'ERED, pp. Thought of with care; pondered ; 
viewed attentively ; deliberated on ; examined. 

CON-SIDER-ER, 2. A thinker; one who considers; a 
man of retlection. 

SON-SIDER-ING, . Fixing the mind on; meditating 
on; pondering; viewing with care and attention; dclit- 
erating on.—{ Mote. We havens peculiar use of this word, 
which may be a corruption for considered, or which may 
be a deviation from analogy by an insensible change in 
the structure of the phrase. ** [tis not possible for us to 
act otherwise, considering the weakness of our nature,’ | 

CON-SIWER-ING, na. The act of deliberating, or carefully 
attending to; hesitation. 

€ON-SID ER-ING-LY, adv. With consideration or delibera- 
tion. 

CON-SIGN!, (kon-sIne’) x. t. [T.. consieno.) 1. To give, 
send or set over ; to transfer or deliver into the possession 
of another, or into a different state, with the sense of 
fixedness In that state, or permanence of possession. 
2. To deliver or transfcr, as a charge or trust ; to comunit. 
3. To set over or commit, for permanent: preservation. 
4. To appropriate. 

t CON-SIGN’, (kon-sine’) c. t. To subnit to the same ternrs 
with another ; also, to sign ;, to agree or consent. 

t CON-SIG/NA-TA-RY, a. One to whom is consigned any 
trust or business. 

€ON SIG-NA'TION, ». The act of consigning; the act of 
delivering or committing to another person, place or 
pines 1 ule uxed.] 

eo USE n. Full signatore ; joint signing or 
stamping. 

€ON SIGNED, (kon-etnd’) pp. Delivered ; committed for 
keeping, or management ; deposited in trust, 

CON-SLGNEE, (kon-se-nee!) 2. The person to whom goods 
or other things are delivered in trust, fur sale or superin- 
tendence ; a factor. 

CON SIGN'ER, 2x. The person who consigns; one who 

€ON SIGN OR, sends, delivers, or commits goods to 
nnother for sale, or a ship for superintendence, bills of 
ome TS rs, &e. 

EON -S1G-NIF-I-E€A'TION, nv. Joint signification. 

CON SIG-NIF'T-C4-TIVE, a. Having a like signification, 
or jointly significative. 

CON SIGN-ING, ppr. Delivering to another in trust; send- 
ing, or committing. 

CONSIGNMENT, (Kon-stne‘ment) 2. 1. The act of con- 
signing ; consignation ; the act of sending or committing 
as acharge for safe-keeping or management; the act of 
depositing with, as goods for sale. 2. The thing con- 
signed ; the goods sent or delivered to a factor for sale. 
3 The writing by which any thing is consigned. 

CON-SIM‘I-LAR, a. Having common resemblance. (4. 1.) 
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CON-S1-MIL/I-TUDE, 2 Resemblanee. [Little used.) 

t€ONSEMILIL-TY, x. Resemblance. Aubrey. 

CONSIST, cot. [L. consweto.] 1. Tu stand together ; to be 
in a fixed or permanent stale, as a body composed of parts 
in union or connection. Hence, to be , Woexist; to subst; 
to be supported and maintained. 2. To stand or be , w be, 
to be contained. 3. ‘To be compoaed.— To con met tes etic, 
to coexist ; in have being concurrenUy.— To const rit, 
to agree ; to be In accordance with ; to be compatible. 

CON-SISTIENCE, Ga. |. A standing together; a bemg 

CONSISTVEN-CY, (fixed in union, as the parts of a body , 
that state of a body, in which its component parts remain 
fixed. 2. A degree of density or spixsitude, but indetinitr. 
3. Substance ; make ; firmness of constitution. 4. A 
standing together, as the pxurta of a system, or of conduct, 
&e.; agreement or barmony of all purts of a complex 
thing among themselves, or of the same thing with itsif 
at different times ; congruity ; uniformity. 5. A stind- 
ing ; a state of rest, in which things capable of growth of 
decrease remain for a tine at a stand. 

CON-SIST'ENT, a. [L. consistens.] 1. Fixed; firm: nat 
Nuid. 2. Standing together or in agreement ; corapatible ; 
congruous ; uniform ; not contradictory or apineed. 

CONSISTVENT-LY, adv. Ina consistent manner ; in agree- 
ment; agreeably. 

CON-SIS-TORI-AL, or CON-SIST’O-RY, a. Pertaining of 
relating to a consistory, or ecclesiastical court of an arch- 
bishop or bishop. 

ECONSISTO'RI-AN, a. Relating to an order of Presbyte 
rian assemblies. 

FEON-SIST ORY, an. [L. consistorium.} 1. Primarily, a 
place of meeting; a council-house, or place of justice. 
2. A place of justice in the spiritual court, or the court it- 
self; the court of every diocesan bishop, hekl in their cae 
thedral churches, fur the tnal of ecclesiastical causes. 
3. An assembly of prelates ; the college of cardinals a8 
Rome. 4. A solemn assembly or council. 5. A place of 
residence ; [not san 6. In the reformed churches, an 
assembly or council) of ministers and clders. 

CON-SOCIATE, n. (L. consociatus.) An associate ; a part 
ner or confederate ; an accomplice. Hayward. 

ECONSOCIATE, cot. [L. consociatus.] 1. To umite: to 
join ; to associate. 2. To cement, or hold in close union. 
3. To unite in an assembly or convention, as pastors and 
messengers or delegates ot churches. Saybrook Plattiers. 

CON-SOCIATE, rot. 1. To anite; to ecvalesce. 2. To 
unite, or mect ina body ; to form a consociation of pasture 
and messengers. Saylrook Platform. 

EON -SOCL-A-‘TION, mn. 1. Intimate union of persons ; fel- 
lowship; alliance; companionship ; union of things. W.¢- 
ton, 2. Fellowship or union of churches by their pastors 
und delegates ; a meeting of the pastors and delegates of a 
number of congregational churches. 7yumbull, 

CON-SO-CL-AUTION-AL, a. Pertaining to a consociation 
Trumbull, 

CON'SOL, 2. Consols, in Finvland, are the funds or stocks 
formed by the consolidation of different annuities. Cratir. 

CON-SOLIA-BLE, a. That adinitas comfort; capable of re 
cerving consolation. 

t€EONSOLATE, vc. t. To comfort. 

CONSO-LA TION, 2. [L. consolatio.)] 1. Comfort; allevia- 
tion of misery, or distress of mind, refreshment of mind 
or spirits. 2. That which comforts, or refreshes the 
Rpirits ; the cause of comfort. 

€ONSO-LA-TOR, vn. One who comforts. 

*€ON-SOL/A-TO-RY, a. [L. consulatortus.) Tending to 
give comfort ; refreshing to the mind ; assuaging grief. 

€CONSOLIA-TO-RY, ». A speech or wring containing 
topics of comfort. Milton. 

€ON-SOLE, vr. t. [L. conselor.) To comfort; to cheer the 
mind in distress or depression ; to alleviate grief, and give 
refreshment to the mind or spirits; to give contentment 
or moderate happiness by relieving from distress. 

€EONSOLE, 2. (Fr.] In architecture, a bracket or shouldee 

jece ; or an ornament cut upon the key of an arch. 

EON SOL/ED, (kon-sdld') pp. Comforted ; cheered. 

CON-SOLIER, n. One that gives comfort. 

€ONSOL'I-DANT, a. Having the quality of uniting 
wounds or forming new ficsh. 

CON-SOLA-DANT, n. A medicine that heals or unites the 

arts of wounded flesh. Core. 

€CON-SOL'I-DATE, 0. t. [It. consolidare.] 1. To make 
solid ; to unite or press together loose or separate parts, 
and form a compact mass ; to harden or make dense arrd 
firm. 2. To unite the parts of a broken bone, or the hpes 
of a wound, by means of applications. 3. To unite two 
gaara ahd bills in one.—4. In Jaw, to combine two 

nefices in one, 

€CON-OL'L-DATE, v. t. To grow firm and hard ; to unite 
and become solid. 

€CON-SOL/I-DATE, a. Formed into a solid mass, 

CON SOL-DA-TED, pp. Made solid, hard, or compact 
united, 

€CON-SOL'T-DA-TING, ppr. Making solid ; uniting. 
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©ON-SOL-I-DZ ‘TION, x. 1. The act of making or process 
of becoming solid ; the act of forming into a finn, compact 
mass, body or system. 2. The annexing of one bill to 
another in parliament or legislation. 4. The combining 
of two benefices inone. 4. The uniting of broken bones 
or wounded DATIVE, = 
€0N -SOL/I-DA- a. Having the quality of healing. 

& IN‘SOLS, n. A kind of transferable stocks. me 

€OUNSO-NANCE, un. (Fr.. from L. consunaana.} 1. Accord 
or agreement of sounds.—In music, consonance is an accord 
of sounds which produces an agreeable sensation in the 
ear. 2. Agreement; accord: congruity; Comsistency ; 
agreeableness ; suitableness. 

EON SO-NANT, a. 1. Agreeing ; according ; congruous ; 
Consistent.—2 In music, Conlposed of consonances. 

CON SUO-NANT, n. A letter, so named because it ts consid- 
ered us being sounded only in connection with a vowel, 

CONSO-NANT-LY, ado. Consistently ; in agreement. 

CONISO-NANT-NESS, 2. Agreeableness ; cousistency. 

CON'SO-NOUS, a. [L. consunus.) Agreeing in suund,; 
sym phonious. 

ft €ON -SO'PI-ATE, v. t. To lull asicep. 
E€ON-SO-PI-A'TION, wn. A lulling asleep. 

CON'SO-PITE, v. t. [L. consupio.} ‘Yo compose ; to lull to 
sleep. 

€UN- SO-PITE, a. Calm; composed. Mure. 

ON'SORT, a. [L. congurs.) 1. A companion ; a partuer ; 
an intimate associate ; particulariy, a partner of the bed ; 
a wife or husband. 2. An assembly or association of per- 
sons, convened fur consultation. 3. Union; conjunction ; 
concurrence. 4. A Bumber of instruments played to- 
gether; asymphony ; aconcert. In this sense, concert is 
now used.—5. In ravigatwn, any vessel keeping compa- 
ny with another.— Queen consort, the wife of a king, as 
distinguished from a queen regent, who rules alone, and a 
qucen duwager, the widow of a king. 

CONSORT', v. i. To associate ; to unite in company ; to 
keep company. 

CONSORT, v. t. 1. Tojoin; to marry. 2 To unite in 
company. 3. To accompany ; [nut used.] 

CON DSORT'A-BLE, a. Suitable. Wotton. 

ECON-SORT'ED, pp. United in marriage. 

ECONSORTING, ppr. Uniting in company with ; associat- 
ing. 

t CUN-SOR'TION, n. Fellowship. Brown. 

ECON SORT-SHIP, vn. Fellowship ; partnership. 

CON SOUND, n. The name of several species of plants. 

{CON SPEOTA-BLE, a. [L. conepectus.} Easy to be seen. 

€ON -SPI-CO'l-TY, 2. Conspicuousness ; brightness. [ Little 
uxcd.| Shak. 

€ON SPIE U-OUS, a. [L. conspicuus.] L Open to the view ; 
obvious to the eye ; easy to be seen; manifest. 2. Ob- 
vious to the mental eye; clearly ur extensively known, 
perceived or understood. Hence, eminent; famous ; dis- 
tinguished. 

ECONSPIC'U-OUS-LY, ade. In a conspicuous manner ; 
obviously ; in a manner to be clearly seen ; eminently ; 
remarkably. 

CON-SPIC'U-OUS-NESS, n. 1. Openness or exposure to 
the view ; a state of being visible ata distance. 2. Emi- 
nence ; fame ; celebrity ; renown ; a state of being exten- 
sively known and distinguished. 

ECONSPIR'ACY, x. (1. consprratio.) 1. A combination of 
men for an evil purpose ; an agreement, between two or 
more persons, to co:;nmit some crime in concert ; purtiru- 
larly, a combination to commit treason, or excite sedition 
or insurrection against the government of a state ; a plot. 
—2. In lai, an agreement between two or mure persons, 
falsely and maliciously to indict, or procure to be indicted, 
an innocent perron of felony. & A concurrence ; a gen- 
eral tendency of two or mure causes to one event. 

€CON-SBPERANT, a. (L. conspirans.) Conspiring ; plotting ; 
engaging in a plot to commit a crime. 

€CON-SPI-RA'TION, n. Conspiracy ; agreement or concur- 
rence of things to one end. 

CON-SPIR!A-TOR, n. 1. One who conspires ; one who en- 

es in a plot to commit a crime, particularly treason.— 
. In law, one who agrees with another falsely and ma- 
liciously to indict an innocent person of felony. 

CONSPIRE’, c. i. [L. conspiro.] 1. To agree, by oath, 
covenant or otherwise, to commit a crime; to plot; to 
hatch treason.—2. In la:r, to agree talsely and malicious- 
ly to indict an innocent person of felony. 3. To agree; 
to concur to one end. 

€CON-SPIR‘'ER, xn. One who conspires or plota ; a conspir- 
tor. Shak. 

EON SPIRIING, ppr. 1. Agreeing to commit a crime ; plot- 
ting ; uniting or concurring to one end.—2. In mechanies, 
consmring powers are such as act in a direction not opposite 
to one another ; cooperating powers. 

€ON-SPIR'ING-LY, adv. In the manner of a conspiracy ; 
by conspiracy. .Viuton. 

CONSPISSA'TION, xn. [L. conspissatus.}] The act of mak- 
ing thick or viscous ; thickness. 
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CUN SFUR-CATE, v. t. [L. conspurce.) To defile. 
CON-SPUR-CA-TION, n. [].. conspurco.] The act of de 
filing , detdement ; pollution. 

CON STABLE, x. (Sp. coadestable ; It. conestabile » Pr 
connelable; Le comes stabuls.| 1. The lord high constable 
of England, the seventh officer of Wie crown He had the 
care of the common peace, in deeds of arins, and matters of 
war , being a judge of the court of chivalry, now called the 
court uf Roner, 2, An ofhicer of the peace.—In Hay dand, 
there are high constables, petty covistables, and consta- 
bles of London, ‘Their duty is to keep the peace, and fot 
this purpose they are invested with the power of arresting 
and lmprisoning, and of breaking open houses.—3. bn the 
Cnied States, Constables ure town-ollicers of the peace, 
with powers simular .o Uhewe possessed by Whe constables 
in Great Britain. They are invested also with powers te 
execute civil as well as criminal process, and to levy cre 
cutions.— To veerrun the constable, to spend more that 
a man is worth or can pay ; @ rulvar phrase, 

tf €CON'STA-BLE-RY, n. ‘The district called alsu constahlc- 
wick. 

€ONSTA-BLE-SHIP, x. The office of a constable. 

CON STA-BLE-WICK, n. The district to which a conata- 
ble’s power is limited. /iale. 

ECON STAN-CY, a. (L. constantia.] 1. Fixedness ; a stand 
ing firm ; hence, applied to God or his works, immutnhil- 
ity; unalterable continuance ; @ permanent state 2. 
Fixedness or firmness of mind ; persevering resolution ; 
steady, unshaken determination ; lasting affection , sta- 
bility in love or friendship. 3. Certainty , veracity ; reality. 

CONSTANT, a. (L. constans.] 1. Fixed ; firin ; opposed to 
jluud. [In this sense not used.] 2. Fixed; not varied ; 
unchanged ; permanent; immutable. 3. Fixed or firra 
in inind, purpose, affection or principle ; unshaken ; un- 
moved, 4. Certain; steady ; firmly adherent. 

€CON-STAN-TI-NO-POLA-TAN, a. Relating to Constanti- 
nople, the metropolis of Turkey in Europe. 

CON STANT-LY, adr. Firmly ; steadily ; invariably ; con- 
tinually ; perseveringly. 

€ON STAT, n. [L.] lL. In England, a certificate given by 
the clerk of the pipe and auditors of the exchequer, to a 
person who intends to plead or move for a discharge of 
any thing in that court. The effect of it is to show what 
appear upon the record, respecting the matter in ques- 
tion. 2. An exemplitication, under the great seal, of the 
enrollinent of any letters patent. 

*EONSTEL-LATE, rv. i. [Low L. constel/atus.] To join 
lustre ; to shine wit united radiance, or one general light. 
pees rae 

* CON STEL-LATE, rv. t. To unite several shining bodies 
in one splendor. [Little used. ] ° 

*EONSTEL-LA-TED, pp. 1. United in one splendor. 
2. Starry; set or adorned with stars or constellations. 
J. Barlow. 

ECON STEL-LA'TION, 2. 1. A cluster of fixed stars: an 
asterism ; a number of stars which appear as if situated 
near each other in the heavens, and are considered as 
forming a particular division. 2. An assemblage of spler 
dors or erxcellences, 

EON-STER-NAITION, n. (L. consternatio.s Astonishment , 
amazement ar horror that confounds the faculties, and 
incapacitates a person for consultation and execution - 
excessive terror, Wonder or surprise. 

EON STI-PATE, v. t. [[L.. constrpo.) 1. To crowd or cram 
into a narrow compass ; to thicken or condense. 2. To 
stop, by filling a passage, and preventing metian, 3. ‘To 
fill or crowd the intestinal canal, and inake costive. 

CONSTIPATION, a. 1. The act of crowding any thing 
into a less compass ; a pressing together, condensation 
2. More generally, a crowding or filling to hardness the 
intestinal canal, from detective excichen ; castivences 
obstipation. 

CONSTITU-ENT, a. [L. constituens,) Setting ; constitut- 
ing. Hence, necessary or essential ; elemental ; forming, 
composing or making as an essential part. 

ECONSTIT U-ENT, 2. 1. He or that which sets, fixes of 
forms ; he or that which constitutes or compores, 9. ‘Phint 
which constitutes or composes, as a part, or an esrential 
part. 3. One who appoints or elects another to an oflice 
or employinent. Burke. 

EON STITUTE, vr. t. [L. constituo.] 1. To set; to fix; 
to enact; toestablish. 2. To form or compose ; to give 
formal existence tw; to make a thing what it is. 3. ‘To 
appoint, depute or elect to an office or employment ; to 
make and empower. 

tf CON'STI-TUTE, ». An established law. 

E€ON'STI-TU-TED, pp. Set; fixed; estabhshed ; made 
elected ; appointed. 

EONSTI-TU-TER, n. One who constitutes or appoints. 

CONSTI-TU-TING, ppr. Setting ; establishing ; compos 
ing ; electing : appointing. 

CONSTITUTION, ». 1. The.act of constituting, enact- 
ing, establishing or appointing. 2. The state of being 
that form of being, or peculiar structure and connection of 
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, which makes or characterizes a system or body. 
ence the particular frime or temperament of the human 
body is called its constitution, 3. ‘The frame or temper of 
mind, affections or passions. 4. The established form of 
overnment m a state, kingdom or country ; a system of 
ndamental rules, principles and ordinances for the gov- 
ernment of a state or nation. 5, A particular law, ordi- 
nance, or regulation, made by the authority of any supe- 
rior, civil or ecclesiastical. 6. A system of fandamental 
inciples for the government of rational and social be- 


ngs. 

EON STLTO'TION-AL, a. 1. Bred or inherent in the 
constitution, or in the natural frame of body or mind. 
2. Consistent with the constitution ; authorized by the 
constitution or fundamental rules of a government; Icgal. 
3. Relating to the constitution. Paley. 

CON-STI-TU'TION-AL-IST, n. 1. An adherent to the 
constitution of government. 2. An innovator of the old 
constitution, or a framer or friend of the new constitution 
in France. 

€ONNTI-TU-TION-AL'I-TY, 2. |. The state of being 
constitutional ; the state of being inherent in the natural 
frame. Core. 2. The state of being consistent with the 
constitution or frame of government, or of being author- 
ize@ by its provisions. 

CON-S'TI-TO'TION-AL-LY, adr. In consistency with the 
constitution or frame of government. 

€CON-STI-TOTION-IST, n. One who adheres to the con- 
stitution of the country. 

* €CONSTI-TU-TIVE, a. 1. That constitutes, forms or 
composes ; elemental; essential. 2. Having power to 
enact or establish ; instituting. 

CON-STRAIN’, v. t. [Fr. contraindre.] 1. To compel or 
force ; to urge with irresistible power, or with a power 
sufficient to produce the etfect. 2. To confine by force ; 
to restrain from escape or action ; to repress. 3. ‘Io hold 
by force; to press; to confine. 4. To constringe ; to 
bind. 5. To tie fast; to bind; to chain; toconfine. i. 
To necessitate. 7. To force; Ww ravish; [nut used.) 8. 
To produce in opposition to nature. 

ECONSTRAIN‘A-BLE, a. That may be constrained, forced 
or repressed ; liable to constraint, or to restraint. 

CON-STRAINIED, (kon-straind!) pp. Urged irresistibly or 
etd eae compelled ; forced; restrained; confined ; 

und ; imprisoned ; necessitated. 

EONSTRAINED-LY, ado. By constraint; by compulsion. 

ECON-STRAINER, n. One who constrains. 

ECON-STRAINUING, ppr. Urging with irresistible or power- 
ful force; compelling: forcing ; repressing ; confining ; 
hoiding by force ; pressing ; binding. 

CONSTRAINT, n. (Fr. Dtaraee| Irresistible force, or 
its effect; any force, or power, physical or moral, which 
compels to act or to forbear action, or which urges so 
strongly as to produce its cilect upon the body or mind ; 
compulsion ; restraint ; confinement, 

CONSTRAIN'TIVE, a. Having power to compel. Carew, 

CONSTRICET'!, v.¢. (L. constringo.| To draw together ; 
to bind; to cramp; to draw into a narrow coinpass ; 
hence, to contract or cause to shrink. 

€ON-STRICT'ED, pp. Drawn together; bound ; contract- 


ed. 
CONSTRICTING, ppr. Drawing together ; binding ; con- 
fen 
CON-STRIE/TION, n. A drawing together or contraction 
by means of some inherent power, or by spasin, os distin- 
epi from compression, or the pressure of extraneous 
ies. 


€CON-STRIET'OR, nv. 1. ‘That which draws together or 
contracta.—In anatomn, a mascle which draws together 
or closes an orifice of the body. 2. A species of serpents, 
the black snake of the United Stntes. Also, the boa con- 
strictor, the largest of known serpents 

CON-STRINGE!, (kon-strinj') v. t. [L. constringo.) To 
draw together; to strain into a narrow compass; to con- 
tract ; to force to contret itself. 

€CON-STRINGIED, (kon-strinjd’) pp Contracted; drawn 
together, 

CON-STRIN'GENT, a. Having the quality of eontracting, 
binding or compressing. 

CON-STRING ING, ppr. Drawing or compressing into a 
smiuler compasa; contracting , binding. 

CONSTRUCT, cot. (L. constrao, ean 1. To 
put together the parts of a thing in their proper place and 
order; to build; to form. 2. To devise and compose ; 
AR, : construct & new systetn. 3. To interpret or under- 
stand, 

cos G CRVEPED, pp. Built; formed ; composed ; com- 
wed, 

EON STREETER, n. One who constructs or frames. 

CONSTRUCTING, ppr. Building ; framing ; composing. 

€ INSTRUCITION, ” {L.. constructio. | 1. The act of 
building, or of devixing and forming; fabrication. 9, 
The forin of building ; the manner of putting together the 
parts of a building, a machine, or a system: structure ; 
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conformation.—3. In grammar, syntax, of the orrmrea 
Ment and connection of words in a sentence, according ts 
established usages, or the practice of good writer and 
speakers. 4. Sense; meaning ; terpretation ; explana- 
tion : or the manner of understanding the arrangement of 
words, or of understanding facts. 5. The manner of 
describing a figure or problem to geumetry.—. In alge- 
bra, the construction of equations is the method of reduc 
ing a Known equation into lines and figures, in order w 8 
geometrica) demonstration. 
CON-STRUCUTION-AL, a. 
Unusual, 

CONSTRUE TIVE, a. By construction ; created or deduce 
ed by construction, or mode of interpretation ; not directly 
expressed, but interred, 

CONSTRUC/TIVE-LY, adv In a constructive manner; 
by way of construction or interpretation; by fair inte 
ence. 

CON-STRUET'URE, n. An edifice ; pile; fabric. Black- 
more, 

* CONSTRUE, ov. t. [L. constrvo.] 1. To arrange words is 
their natural order; to reduce from a transposed to a nat 
ural order, 80 as to discover the sense of a rentence 
hence, to interpret; and, when applied to a foreign !an- 
guage, to translate ; to render into English. 2. Vo mter- 
pret; to explain; to show or to understand the meaning, 

CONSTRUED, pp. Arranged in natural order; interpret 
ed; understood ; translated. 

CON 'STRU-ING, ppr. Arranging in natural order; ez- 
pounding ; interpreting ; translating. 

CON'STU-PRATE, 0. t. [L. constupro.] To violate; to 
debauch ; to defile. 

CON-STU-PRA‘TION, ». The act of ravishing ; violation ; 
defilement. Bp. Hall. 

CON-SUBSIST, rv, i. To subsist together. 

CON-SUBSTAN-TIAL, a. [L. consubstantialis.) . Having 
the same substance or essence ; co-essential. 2. Of the 
same kind or nature. 

CON SUBSTAN 'TIAL-IST, ». One who believes in com 
substantiation. Barrorr. 

CON-SUBSTAN-TI-AL‘L-TY, 2. 1. The existence of more 
than one in the same substance. Hummond. 2. Particé 
pation of the same nature. 

CONSUBSTAN'TIATE, c.t. [L. con and substantia.}] To 
unite in one common substance or nature. 

CONSUBSTANTIATE, v.t. To profess consubstantia- 
tion, Dryden. 

CONSUBSTAN-TI-A/TION, 2. The union of the body of 
our blessed Savior with the sacramental elements. ne 
Lutherans maintain that after consecration of the ele- 
ments, the body and blood of Christ are sunetantvally 
present with the substance of the bread and wine, winch 
is called consubstartiation, or imparation, 

CONSUL, a. [L.] 1. The chief magistrate of the ancient 
Roman republic, invested with regal authority for one 
year.—2. In modern usage, the name conen! is given to a 
person commissioned by a king or state to reside ina for- 
eign country as an agent or representative, to protect the 
rights, commerce, merchants and seamen of the state, and 
to aid the government in any commercial transactions 
with such foreign country. 3. An adviser; [nut authcr 
ized.} Bacon, 

CONSUL-AGE, 2, A duty laid by the British Levant Cam- 
pany on iniports and exports for the support of the com- 

ny’s affairs, Eton. 

€ON'SUL-AR, a. Pertaining to a consul. 

CONSUL-ATE, n. [L. consulatus.] 1. The offiee of a 
corel 2. The jurisdiction or extent of a consul’s av- 
thority. 

ee n. The office of a consul ; or the term of 
his office. 

€CON-SULT), v. i. [L. consulto.] 1. To seek the opinion a 
advice of another, by a statement of facts, and surtable 
inquiries, for the purpose of directing one’s own jude- 
ment. 2. To take counsel together; to seek opinions ind 
advice by mutual] statements, inquiries and reasumines ; 
deliberate in common. 3. To consider with delibera- 
tion. 

€ON-SULT', ¢.t. 1. To ask advice of ; to seek the optricn 
of another, as a guide to one’s own judgment. 2. To 
seek for information, or facts, in something. %. To re 

d; to have reference or respect to, in judging or act 
ng; to decide or to act in favor of. 4. To pian, devine 
or contrive ; [this sense ix wnusual,] 

* €CON-SULT’, n. The act of consulting ; the effect of ean. 
sultation ; determination ; a council, or deliberating as- 
sembly. den. (This word is, I believe, entirely obao- 
lete, except in try.] 

€ON-SUL-TATION, n. 1. The act of ecansulting ; detib- 
eration of two or more persons, with a view to some de 
cision. 2. The peas who consult together : a muimnber 
of persons seeking mutually each other’s opinions and 
advice ; an council for delideration.— Writ of consultatwr, 
in law, a writ awarded by « superior court, to retarn a 


Pertaining to construction. 
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Which had been removed by prohibition from the 

court Christian, to its original jurisdiction. 

CONSULT /A-TIVE, a. Having the privilege of consult- 

CONSULTED, 1p. Asked ; inquired of for opinion or ad- 
vice ; . 

CON-SULT’ER, ». One who consults, or asks counsel or 
information. 

CON-SULT‘ING, ppr. Asking advice ; seeking informa- 
tion ; deliberating and inquiring mutually ; regarding. 

€ON-SOM/A-BLE, a. That may be consumed ; possible to 
be erat Sia dissipated, wasted or spent. 

CONSOME,, v.t. [L. consumo.) 1. ‘To destroy, by separ- 
ating the parts of a thing, by decomposition, as by tire, or 
by eating, devouring, and annihilating the form of a sub- 
stance. 2. To destroy by dissipating or by use; to ex- 
pend ; to waste ; tosquander. 4. Tou xperd ; to cause to 
pass away,astime. 4. To camse to disappear ; to waste 
slowly. To destroy ; to bring tw utter min; to exter- 
niinate. 

€ON-SCTME’, 0.1. To waste away slowly ; to be exhausted. 

€ON SOMED, (kon-eimd:) pp. Wasted; bumt up; de- 
estroyed ; dissipated ; squandered ; expended. 

€ON-SOMER, a. One who consumes, spends, wastes or 
destroys ; that which consumes. 

CON-SOM/ING, pprr. 1. Burning; wasting; destroving ; 
expending ; eating ; devouring. 2. a. That destroys. 
®€ONSUM-MATE, o.t. [L. consummo, consummatus.)} 
To end ; to finish by completing what was intended ; to 

ShN Gn 3 to bring or carry to the utmost point or degree. 
SUMMATS, a. Complete; perfect; curried to the 
utmost extent or degree. 
* CON SUM-MA-TED, pp. Completed ; perfected ; ended. 
€CONSUM'MATE.LY, ade. Completely ; perfectly. 
* €CON'SUM-MA-TING, ppr. Completing ; accomplishing ; 


ecting. 

©ON SUM MA/TION, wn. [L. conswemmatio.} 1. Comple- 
tion ; end ; perfection of a work, process or scheme. 2. 
The end or completion of the present system of things ; 
the end of the world. 3. Death; the end of life.—Con- 
summation of marriage, the most intimate umon of the 
sexes, which completes the connnbinal relation. 

CONSUMPTION, n. [L. consumptiv.} 3. ‘The act of con- 
suming ; waste; destruction by Luring, eating, devour- 
ing, scattering, dissipation, stow decay, or by passing 
away, astime. 2. The state of being wasted, or diniin- 
ished.—3. In medwinc, a wasting of tesh ; a gradual de- 
cay or diminution of the body ; @ wurd of eztensire aignis- 
tcation. But particularly, the disease called pithests pul- 
monalis, pulmonic consumption, a disease seated in the 
Jungs, attended with hectic fever, cough, &c. 

CON-SUMIPTIVE, a. 1. Destructive ; wasting ; ethaust- 
ing; having the quality of consuming of dissipating. 
2. Affected with a consumption or pulinonic disease, as, 
consumptioe-langs ; or inclined lon consumption ; tending 


to the pAthists pulmonalis. 
anda MP‘TIVE-LY, adv. In a way tending to consump- 
tion. 


ECON -SUMPTIVE-NESS, n. A state of being consuniptive, 
or a tendency to a consumption. 

tf CONSO TILE, a. [L. consuttlis.] That is sewed or 
stitched together. 

Sa nee v.t. [L. contabulo.}] To floor with 
boards. 

€CON-TAB-U-LA'TION, n. The act of laying with boards, 
or of flooring. 

CONTACT, vn. [L. contactus.) A touching ; touch; close 
union or juncture of bodies. 

EON-TAE TION, ». The act of touching. 

€ON-TA'GION, an. (L. contacio.}] 1. Literally, a touch or 
touching. Hence, the communication of a disease by 
contact, or the matter communicated. Wore ornerally, 
that subti} matter which proceeds from a diseased pemon 
or body, and communicates the disease to another person, 
9, That which communicates evil fram one to another; 
infection; that which propagates mischief. 3. Pesti- 
lence ; a pestilential disease ; venomous exhalations. 

CON-TA'GIOUS, a. 1. Containing or generating canta- 
gion ; catching ; that may be communicated by contact, 
or by a subtil excreted matter. 2. Poisonous ; pestilen- 
tial ; containing contagion. %. Containing mischief that 
may be propagated. 4. That may be communicated from 
one to another, or may excite like affections in others. 

CON-TA GLOUS_N FESS, n. The quiuity of being contagious. 

€ON-TAIN’, ». t. [L. contines.} 1. ‘Fo hold, as a vessel; 
to have capacity ; to be able to hold. 2. To comprehend ; 
to held within specified limits. 3. To comprehend ; to 
comprise. & To hold within limits preserbed ; to re- 
strain ; to withheld from trespass or disorder ; {0bs.] 5. 
To incInde. 6. To inclose. 

€ON-TAIN!, v.t. To live in continence or chastity. ¢- 
buthnot. 

€ON-TAIN‘A-BLE, a. That may be contained, or ecm- 


prised. 
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€ON-TAIN ED, Soreategritoly mit Held ; comprehended 

comprehending 
contumino.] To defile; to 
nish ; to taint. 

€ON-TAM'I-NA-TING, ppr. Polluting; vefiling ; tamisb- 

€ON' TECK, nx. Quarrel p contention: 

t €ON-TEM ER-A-TED, a. Violated ; polluted. Diet. 
sco. 2. Toslight; to neglect as unworthy of regard; 
slighted ; neglected, or rejected with disdain. 

€ON-TEM'NING, ppr. Despising ; slighting as vile or des- 

CON-TEMPER, tc. ¢. Frntad L. contempero | To moderate ; 

€ON-TEM PER-A-MENT, n. Moderated or qualified de- 

€ON-TEM PER-ATE, v.t. To temper ; to reduce the qual- 
€ON-TEM-PER-A‘TION, x2. 


CON 
comprised ; included ; inc 
€ON-TAIN ING, ppr. Holding ; having capneity to hold, 
gece including , inclosing. 
€ON-TAMTNATE, rot. (B. 
pollute ; usually in a figurative sense ; to sully ; to tar- 
€ON-TAMI-NATE, a. Polluted ; defiled ; corrupt. 
CUN-TAM‘I-NA-TED, pp. Polluted : defiled ; tarnished. 
ing. 
€ON-TAM-I-NA‘TION, n. The act of polluting ; pollution ; 
detilement ; taint. 
Not En gas 
t €CON-TEC'TION, a. [L. contego.] covering. S&r 7. 
PBrovene. 
€ON-TEMN’!, (kon-tem’) ».t. [L. contemno.] 1. To de 
spise ; to consider and treat as mean and despicable ; to 
to reject with disdain. 
€CON-TEM NEL, (kon-temd!) Despised ; scorned ; 
€ON-TEM'NER, 2. One who contemns; a despiser; a 
scorner. 
picable ; neglecting or rejecting, as unworthy of re- 
gard. 
to reduce to a lower degree by mixture with opposite or 
different qualities , to temper. 
gree ; a degree of any quality reduced to that of another ; 
temperament, 
ity of, by mixing something opposite or different; to 
moderate. 
1. The act of reducing a 
quality by admixture of the contrary ; the act of moderat- 
ing or tempering. 2. Temperament; proportionate mixz- 


ture. [Instead of these words, temper and temperament 
are now generally used. ] 
* CONTEM-PLATE, v.t. [L. contemplor.] 1. To view 


or consider with continued attention ; to dy ; to med- 
itate on. 2. To consider or have in view, in reference to 
n future act or event; to intend. Hamilton, 

* €CON-TEM-PLATE, ov. i. To think studiously ; to study ; 
to muse ; to meditate, 

*¢€ON TEM-PLA-TED, pp. Considered with attention ; 
meditated on; intended. 

*€'ONTEM-PLA-TING, ppr. Considering with continued 
attention; meditating on ; musing. 

CON-TEM-PLA'TION, n. [L.. contemplate.)] 1. The set 
of the mind in considering with attention ; meditation ; 
study ; continued attention of the mind to a particular 
subject. 2. Holy meditation; attention to sacred things. 
— To have mm contemplatun, to intend or purpose, ar to 
have under consideration. 

€CON-TEM PLA-TIVE, a. 1. Given Ww contemplation, or 
continued application of the mind to a subject: studious ; 
thoughtful. 2. Employed in study. 3. Having the ap- 
pearance of study, or a studious habit. 4 Having the 

wer of thought or meditation. 
€CON-TEMPLA-TIVE-LY, agar. With contemplntion ; at. 
tentively ; thoughtfully ; with deep attention. 

* €ON TEM-PLA-TOR, 2. One who contemplates ; one 
employed in study or meditation ; an inquirer ater knowl- 
edge. 

€ON-TEM-PO-RAiINE-OUB, a. [See Cotzmponary.] Liv- 
ing or being at he same time. 

€ON-TEM!PO-K A-RI-NESS, a. 
point of time. Howell. 

€CON-TEM'PU-RA-RY, a. [1t., Bp. contemperaneo; Fr. 
contemporain. For the snke of easier pronunciation, 
this word is often changed to cetemporary.} Covta- 
neous ; living at the same time; being or existing at 
the same time. See Cotemporary, the preferable 
word. 

€ON-TEM'PO-RA-RY, n. One who lives at the same ime 
with another. 

t CON-TEM PO-RISE, r.t. To make contemporary ; to 
place in the saine age or lime, 

E€UN-TEMPT,, 7. Oe contemptus.] 1. The act of despis- 
ing; the act of viewing or considering and treating as 
mean, vile and worthless; dixdain; hatred of what is 
mean or deemed vile. 2. The state of being despised ; 
whence, in a Scriptural sense, shame, disgrace.—In lam, 
disobedience of the rules and orders of a court, which is 8 

unishable offense. 
eGN-TEMPTIL-BLE, a. [L. conte mptiniix.] 1. Worthy of 
contempt; that deserves scorn or disdain; despicable ; 
mein ; vile. 2. Apt to despise ; contemptuous; [not le- 
itimate.] Shak. 
CON-TEMPT'|-BLE-NESS, 2. The state of being con. 


Existence at the same 


Se 
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temptible, or of veing despised , despicableness ; mean- 
Ness; Vilenese. 
CON-TEMPT I-BLY, ade. In a contemptible manner ; 
meanly , in a manner deserving of contempt. 
CON-TEMPY U-OUS, a. M xnifesting of expressing con- 
tempt or disdain ; scornful; apt to despise ; haughty ; in- 


solent. 

€ON-TEMPTYU-OUS-LY, adv. In a contemptuous man- 
ner: with scorn or disdain ; ceeyealy 

COUN. BMPE U-OUS NESS, nxn. Disposition to contempt ; 
act of _»ntempt,; insolence ; scorufulness ; haughtinesa. 

CON-TEND', ov. i. ise contendo.) 1. To strive, or to strive 
against , to struggie in opposiion. 2. To strive ; to use 
earnest .fforts to obtain, or to defend and preserve. 3. ‘To 
dispute varnestly ; to strive in debate. 4. ‘To reprove 
sharply ; to chide; to strive to convince and reclaim. 
5. To strive in opposition ; to punish. 6. To quarrel ; to 
dispute flercely ; to wrangle.— 70 cuntcnd for, to strive to 
obtain. 

€ON-TEND, v. t. To dispute ; to contest. 
use of contend is not strictly legitimate. 

€ON-TEND ED, pp. Urged in argument or debate ; dis- 
puted ; contested, 

EON-TENIVENT, ». An antagonist or opposer. 

CON-TEND‘ER, a. One who contends; a combatant; a 
champion. Locke. 

ECON-TENDING, ppr. 1. Striving; struggling to oppone ; 
debating ; urging in argument; quarreling. 2. a. Clash- 
ing ; opposing ; rival. 

cons E-MENT, n. Land, or freehold contiguous toa 
tenement. Blackstone. 

€CON-TENT', a. [L. contentus.] Literally, held, contained 
within limits; hence, quiet; not disturbed ; having a 
mind at peace ; easy ; satisfied, so as not to repine, ob- 
ject, or oppose. 

EON -TEN'T", v. t. 1. To satisfy the mind ; to make quiet, 
go as to stop complaint or opposition ; to appease ; to make 
easy in any situation. 2. ‘To please or gratify. 

€ON-TENT', n. 1. Rest or quietness of the mind in the 
present condition. 2. Acquiescence ; satistaction with- 
out examination. 3. The term used in the house of 
lords in Eaglaad, to express an assent to a bill or motion. 

YEON TENT, xn. 1. Often in the plural, contents. That 
which is contained ; the thing or things held, included or 
compre vended within a limit; as, the contents of a book. 
—2 In zeometry, the area or quantity of matter or space 
inciuded in certain lines. 3. ‘The power of containing ; 
eae extent within limits. Bacon. 

teCON-T SS -TATION, n, Content ; satisfaction. 

CON-TENTIED, pp. or a. Satisfied; quiet ; casy in mind ; 
not com ae opposing or demanding more. 

€ON-TENT- ED-LY, ado. In a contented manner; quietly ; 
without concern. 

CON-TENT' ED-NESS, n. State of resting in mind ; quiet ; 
satisfaction of miad with any condition or event. 

t CON-TENT'FUL, a. Full of contentment. 

CON-TEN'TION, n. [L. contentio.}] 1. Strife ; struggle; a 
violent effort to obtain sumcthing, or to resist a person, 
claim or injury ; contest; quarrel. 2. Strife in words or 
debate ; quarrel; angry contest; controversy. 3. Strife 
or endeavor to exccl; emulation. 4. Eagerness ; zeal ; 
ardor ; vehemence of endeavor ; [ods. 

€ON-TEN'TIOUS, a. [Fr. see ies 1. Apt to contend ; 

ven to angry debate , quarrelsormne ; perverse. 2. Relat- 
to contention In law ; relating to litigation ; having 
ower to decide causes between contending parties. 3. 
“Xciting or adapted to provoke contention or disputes. 
€CON-TEN TIOUS JU-RIS-DI€'TION. A court which has 
power to fudge and determine differences between con- 
tending parties. 

€CON-TEN'TIOUS-LY, adv. In a contentious manner ; 
quarrelzomely ; perversely. 

CON-TEN'TIOUS-NESS, a. A disposition to contend ; 

neness to contest ; perverseness ; quarrelsomenesa. 

CON TENT!LESS, a. Discontented ; dissatisfied ; uneasy. 
€ON-TENT'LY, adv. In a contented way. 
ON-TENT'MENT, n. [Fr. contentement.) 1. Content; a 
resting or satisfaction of mind without disquiet ; acquies - 
rence, 2. Gratification. 

€UN-TERM IN-A-BLE, a. [L. con and terminus.] Capable 
of the same bounds. 

€UN-TEKMUN-ATE, a. Having the saine bounds. B. Jon- 
HOR, 

CON-TERMIIN-OUS, a. 
upon ; touching at the boundary ; contiguous. 

tCON-TER-RA! F-AN, (a. (L. conterrancus.) Being of 

ft €ON-TER-RA NE-OUS, the game country. 

€ON-TES-SE-RA'TION, n. Assembly ; collection. 

€CON-TEST’, 0. t. (Fr. contester.) 1. To dispute ; tu strive 
earnestly to hold or maintain ; to atruggle to defend, 2. 
To dispute ; to argue in opposition to ; to controvert ; to 
litigate ; to oppose ; to call in question. 

€ON TEST’, v.t. 1. To strive ; tocontend. 2. To vie; tn 
emulate. 


This transitive 


{LL. conterminus.] Bordering 
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CONTEST, n. 1. Sarife ; struggle for victory, supertority, 
or in defense; struggle in arms. 2. Dispute; debate 
violent controversy ; strife in argument. 

CON-TEST“A-BLE, a. That may be disputed or debated. 
disputable ; controvertible. 

CON-'TEST'A-BLE-NESS, n. Possibility of being contest 


ed. 

€ON-TES-TAITION, 2. I. The act of contesting ; strife . 
dispute. 2. Testimony ; proof by witnesses. 

E€ON-TESTING-LY, adv. In a contending manner 

CON 'TEST-LESS, a. Not to be disputed. Hill. 

t CON-TEX!, v. t. To weave together. Buyle. 

CON TEXT, a. ‘L. contertus.) The general series or com. 
position of a discourse ; morc De arti the parts of a 
discourse which precede or follow the sentence quoted 
the passages of Scripture which are near the text, either 
before it or after it. 

€ON-TEXT , a. Knit or woven together ; close ; firm 

tCON-TEXT!, rv. t. To knit together 

CON-TEXTIURE, u. The manner of interweaving several 
par’s into one body ; the disposition and union of the cua- 
stituent parts of a thing, with respect lo each other ; com- 
wogition of parts ; constitution. 

€ON-TEXT U-RAL, a. Pertaining to contexture, or to the 
huinan frame. 

€CON-TIG-NA TION, n. (L. contignatio.) 1. A frame af 
beains ; a story. 2. The act of framing together, or unit. 
jug beams ina fabric. 

CON-TI-GC!-TY, a. Actual contact of bodies ; a tuuching. 
Hale, 

€ON-TIG'U-OUS, a. [L. contiguus.) Touehing ; meeting 
or joining at the surface or border. 

€ON-TIG:U-OUS-LY, adv. In a manner to touch ; without 
intervening space. 

€CON-T1IG-U-OUS-NESS, 2. A state of contact ; close unins 
of surfaces or botvers. 

€ON TI-NENCE, jn. [(L. confinentia.] 1. In a gereral 

€ON/TLNEN-CY, | sense, the restraint which a person 
imposes upon his desires and passions; self-command. 
2. Appropriately, the restraint of the passion for serual en- 
joyment; resistance of concupiscence ; forbearance of 
lewd pleasures ; hence, chastity. But the term ia usual- 
ly xpplied to males, as chastity Is to females. 3. Forbear- 
ance of lawful pleasure. 4. Moderation in the indul- 
gence of sexual enjoyment. 5. Continuity ; uninterrupt- 
ed course ; [not now used. 

CON'TI-NENT, a. [L. continens.] 1. Refraining from un- 
lawful sexual commerce, or moderate in the indulgence 
of lawful pleasure ; chaste. 2. Kestrained ; moderate ; 
temperate. 3. Opposing; restraining. 4. Continuvoas ; 
connected ; not interrupted. Brereiwood, 

CONTINENT, vn. 1. In geography, a great extent of land, 
not disjoined or interrupted by a sea ; 8 connected tract 
of land of great extent; as the eastern and western cer- 
cinent. 2. That which contains any thing; [mot wsed.} 
Shak. 

CON-TI-NENT'AL, a. Pertaining or relating to a conti- 
nent.—In America, pertaining to the United States, as 
continental money, in distinction from what pertains to 
the separate states ; a word much used during the revolu 
tron, 

€CON'TI-NENT-LY, adr. In a continent manner; chaste 
ly ; moderately ; temperately. 

t €CON-TINGE!, vo. i. [L. contingo.] To touch; w hap 

n. 

CON-TINIGENCE, aa er contingens.| 1. The quality 

ECON-TINGEN-CY, of being contingent or casual; s 
happening ; or the possibility of coming to pass. 2. Cas- 

ualty ; accident ; fortuitous event. 

€ON-TIN'GENT, a. 1. Falling or coming by chance, that 
is, Without design or expectation on our part ; accidental ; 
casnal.—2. In lar, depending on an uncertainty, 

CON-TIN GENT, n. 1. A fortuitous event; that which 
comes without our design, foresight or expectation. 2 
That which falls to one ina division or apportionment 
among “4 number; a quota ; an equal or suitable share ; 
proportion, 

€ON-TIN'GENT-LY, adv. Accidentally ; without design 
or foresight. 

CON -TIN'IGENT-NESS, xn. The state of being comtingent , 
fortuitonsners, 

CON-TIN'IU-AL, a. (Fr. continuel ; L. continuus.] 1. Pro 
cetne without interruption or cessation ; unceasing ; not 
intermitting ; used in reference to time. 2. Very fre- 

uent ; often repeated.—3. Continual fever, or cantinoré 
ever, a fever that abates, but never entirely intermits, 
till it comes toa crisis; thus distingmshed from remitting 
and intermnitting fever.—4. Continual claim, in sar, @ 
claim that is made from time to time within every vear oe 
day, to land or other estate, the possession of which can- 
not be obtained without hazard. 5. Perpetual. 

CON-TINU-AL-LY, adv. 1. Without pause or cessation 
uncensingly. 2. Very often; in repeated succession 
from time to time. 
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GON-TIN'U-AL-NESS, a. Permanence. /iales. 

€ON-TIN'U-ANCE, vr. t. A holding on or remaining in a 
particular state, or in a course or series. Applied to time, 
duration ; a state of lasting. 2. Perseverance. 3. Abode: 
residence. 4. Succeasion uninterrupted ; continuation ; 
a prolonging of existence. 5. Progression of time.—. In 
law, the deferring of a suit, or the giving of a day for the 
parties toa suit to appear. 7. [n the United States, the 
deferring of a trial or suit from one stated term of the 
court to another. 38. Continuity ; resistance lo a separa- 
tion of ; a holding together , [not used.} 

» ON-TIN'U-ATE, ec. t. To join closely together. Patter. 

CON-TLN'U-ATE, u. [L. continuatus.] 1. Immediately 
united ; holding together. [Little used.] 2. Uninterrupt- 


ed ; unbroken. [ Little us Be 

CON-TIN‘U-ATE-LY, adv. With continuity ; without in- 
thal trues Little used. 

€ON-TIN-U-A'TION, x. [L. continuatio.] 1. Extension of 


existence in a series or line ; succession uninterrupted. 2. 
Extension or carrying on toa further point. 3. !xtension 
ins ; production ; a carrying on in length. 
€on- iN'U-A-TIVE, nm. 1. An expression noting perma- 
nence or duration.—2. In grammar, a word that contin- 


ues. 

€CON-TIN-U-AfTOR, x. One who continues or keeps up a 
series or succession. 

€CON-TINUE, ov. i. [Fr. continuer ; L. continue.) 1. To 
remain in a state, or place ; to abide for any time indefi- 
nitely. 2. To last; to be durable ; to endure ; to be per- 
manent. 3. To persevere ; tu be steadfast or constant in 
any course. 

GON TINUE, v.t. 1. To protmet ; not to cease from or tu 
terminate. 2. To extend from one thing to another; to 
produce or draw out in length. 3%. To pcrsevere in ; not 
to cease to do or use. 4. To hold to or unite; [not used. } 

CON-TIN'UED, pp. 1. Drawn out ; protracted ; produced ; 
extended in length; extended without interruption, 2. 
a. Extended in time without intermission ; proceeding 
without cessation ; unceasing.—Cuntinued proportion, in 
arith metic, is where the consequent of the first ratio is the 
same with the antecedent of the second, as 4:04::8: 1b, 
in contradistinction from discrete proportion. 

€ON-TIN'U-ED-LY, ade. Without interruption; without 
ceasing. Vorris. 

€CON-TINU-ER, x. One who continues ; one that has the 

wer of perseverance. 
N-TIN‘U-ING, ppr. 1. Remaining fixed or permanent ; 
abiding ; lasting ; ee : persevering ; protracting ; 
roducing in length. 2.4. Pennanent. 

edN-TLN N-TY. an. (LL continwtas 1) Connection unin- 
terrupted ; canesion ; cloze unicn ul parts ; unbroken tex- 
ture. 

€CON-TIN'U-OUB, a. [L. continuus.}] Joined without in- 
tervening space. 

€ON-TORD,, v. t. [L. contorquev, contortus.) To twist to- 

ther ; to writhe. 

N-TORT'ED, pp. Twisted together. 

CON-TOR'TION, (a. (Fr. cuntursion.] 1. A twisting ; a 

CON-TORBION, writhing ; a wresting ; a Uwist; wry 
motion.—2. In medicine, a twisting or wresting of a limb 
or member of the body out of its natural situation; the 
Hliac passion ; partial dislocation ; disturted spinc ; con- 
tracted neck. 

€ON-TOUR’, 2. [Fr. contour.] The outline ; the Jine that 
defines or terminates a figure. 

€ON-TOUR'NI-A-TED, a. Having edges appearing as if 
turned in a lathe. 

CON TRA A Latin preposition signifying against, in op- 
pone entering into the composition of some English 
words. 

CON'TRA-BAND, a. [It. contrabbando ; Fr. poeta) 
Prohibited.—Cortraband goods ure such as are prohibite 
to be imported or exported, either by the laws of a partic- 
ular kingdom or state, or by the Jaw of nations, or by spe- 
cial treaties. 

CON TRA-BAND, x. 
eontrary to the laws of a state or of nations. 
traffick. 

€ON TRA-BAND, v.t. To import goods prohibited. 

CON‘TRA-BAND- IST, n. One who tratficks iNegally. 

€ON-TRACT’, v. t. [L. contraho, contractum.) 1. To draw 

her or nearer; to draw into a less compass, either in 
length or breadth ; to shorten ; to abridge , to narrow ; to 
lessen. 2. To draw the parts together; to wrinkle. 3. 
To betroth ; to affiance. 4. To dmw to; to bring on; to 
incar: to gain. 5. To shorten by omission of a letter or 
syllable. 6. To epitomize ; to abridge. 

CON-TRAET"’, v.t. 1. To shrink, to become shorter or 
narrower. 2. To bargain ; to make a mutual agreement, 
as between two of more persons. 

CON-TRACT", for contracted, pp. Atfianced ; betrothed. 
Shak. 

©ON' TRACT, x. 1. An agreement or covenant between 
two or more persons ; a mutual promise upon lawful con- 


1. Prohibition of trading in goods 
2. illegal 
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sideration or cause, which binds the parties or a perform. 
ance ; a bargain ; acompact. 2 Theact hy whicl oman 
and woman are betrothed, each to the other, 4. ‘The 
writing which contains the agreement of parties with the 
terms and conditions. 

€ON-TRACT'ED, pp. 1. Drawn together, or into a short- 
er or narrower compass ; shrunk ; betrothed ; incurred ; 
bargained. 2. a. Narrow ; wean ; selfish. 

CON-TRACTIED-LY, aac. in a contracted manner, 

CON-TRACT’CD-NESS, n. 1. The state of being contract 
ed. 2. Narrowness ; meanness ; excessive selfishness. 

€CON-TRACT-I-BIL‘T-TY, nx. Possibility of being contract 
ed ; quality of suffering ccntraction. 

CON -TRACT 1I-BLE, a. Capable of contraction. 

CON-TRACTHL-BLE-NESS, on. The quality of suffering 
contraction ; contractibility. Duct. 

CON-TRACTILE, a. Tending to contract; having the 
power of shortening, or of drawing into smaller dimen- 
B8i0ns. 

€ON-TRAE-TIL'I-TY, x. The inherent quality or force by 
which bodies shrink or contract. 

€ON-TRACTANG, ppr. 1. Shortening or narrowing ; draw- 
ing together ; lessening dimensions ; shrinking ; making 
a bargain ; betrothing. 2. a. Making or having made a 
Contract or treaty ; stipulating. 

€ON-TRAC TION, n. (Li. contractio.) 1. The actof draw 
ing together, or shrinking ; the act of shortening, narrow 
ing or lessening extent or dimensions, by causing the 
. parts of a body to approach nearer to each other ; the stute 
of being contracted. 2. The act of shortening, abridging, 
or reducing Within a narrower compass by any means. 
—3. In wrammur, the shortening of a word, by the omis 
sion of a letter or syllable. 4. A contract ; marriage con- 
tract, (aut wxed.} 5. Abbreviation. 

EON-TRACTOR, xn. 1. One who contracts; one of the 
parties to a bargain , one who covenants to do any thing 
for another. 2. One who contracts or covenants with a 
government to furnish provisions or other supplies, or to 
perform any work or service for the public, at a certain 
price or rate. 

CONTPRA-DANCE,  ) a. [Fr. centre-danse.] A dance in 

COUNT ER-DANCE, (| which the partners are arranged 
in opposition, or in opposite lines. 

EON TTRA-DIET, o. t. [L. act oid 1. To oppose b 
words ; to assert the contrary to what has been asserted, 
or to deny what has been affirmed. 2. To oppose ; to be 
directly contrary to. 

€ON-TRA-DICT ED, pp. Opposed in words ; opposed ; de- 
nied. 

€ON-TRA-DIET'ER, x. One who contradicta or denies; 
an opposer. Sirift. 

€ON-TRA-DIET'ING, ppr. Affirming the contrary to what 
hus been asserted ; denying ; Opposing. 

CON-TRA-DIE' TION, n. [L. contradictio.} 1. An asser- 
tion of the contrary to what has been said or affirmed ; 
denial ; contrary declaration. 2. Opposition, whether by 
words, reproachesr or attempts to defeat. 3. Direct oppo 
sition Or repugnancy ; snconsistency With itselt ; incon- 
gruity or contrariety of things, words, thoughts or prupo- 
sitions. 

t €CON-TRA-DI€E‘TION-AL, a. Inconsistent. 

€ON-TRA-DIE'TIOUS, a. 1. Filled with contradictions ; 
inconsistent. 2. Inclined to contradict ; disposed to deny 
vrcavil, 3. Opposite ; inconsistent 

EON-TRA-DIO'HOUS_NESS, n. I. Inconsistency ; contra- 
riety to itself. 2. Disposition to contradict or cavil. 

€CON-TRA-DIET'O-RI-LY, adv. In a contradictory man- 
ner; ina manner inconsistent with itself, or opposite to 
others. 

€ON-TRA-DIET‘O-RI-NESS, x». Direct opposition ; con- 
trariety in assertion or effect. 

€ON-TRA-DIET O-RY, a. 1. Affirming the contrary ; im- 
plying a denial of what has been asserted. 2 Inconsist 
ent ; opposite ; contrary. 

€ON-TRA-DIET‘O-RY, nx. A proposition which denies or 
opposes another in all its terms; contrariety ; inconsist 
ency. 

€ON TR A-DIS-TINET > 4. Distinguished by opposite qual- 
ities. 

CoN Thea nemien n. Distinction by opposite 
qualities 

€ON-TRA-DIS-TINET IVE, e@. Distinguishing by oppo- 
nites. Harris. : 

€ON-TRA-DIS-TIN‘GUISH, v. t. To distinguish, not mere- 
ly Dy. differential, but by, pia qualities. 

€ON-TRA-DIS-TLN'GUISHED, pp. Distinguished by op 


ites. 
N-TRA-DIS-TIN'GUISH-ING, ppr. Distinguishing by 
oO ites. 
€ON-TRA-FISSURE, na. In surgery, a fissure or fracture 
in the crantum, on the side opposite to that which receiv- 
ed the blow, ur at some distance from it. 
€ON-TRA-IN'DI-EANT, n. A symptom that forbids to treat 
a disorder in the usual way. Burke. 
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OECN TRA-IN'DILCATE, v. ¢. In medictaa, to indicate some 
Tetbhnd of cure, contrary to that which the general tenor 
of the disease requires ; or to fortid that to be done which 
the main of the malady points out. 

€ON-TRA-IN-DI-CA‘TION n. An indication, from some 
peculiar symptom or fact, that forbids the method of cure 
which the main symptome or nature of the disease re- 


uires. 

€ON“TRA-MURE, n. An out wall. See CountTREaMURE. 

€0 V-TRA-NAT‘U-RAL, a. Opposite to natnre. [L. u.] 

€ON-£SRA-NI'TEN-CY, n. Reaction ; resistance to force. 

f CON-TRA-POSE’, v. ¢. [L. contrapositus.} To place 
against ; to set in nk 

€0 ;-TRA-PO-8I/'TI IN, ». A placing over against ; oppo- 


site penn. 

€CON-TRA-PUNT'IST, n. One skilled in counterpoint. 

©ON-TRA-REG-U-LAR'I-TY, 2. Contrariety to rule, or to 
regularity. 

€ON-TRA‘RI-ANT, a. ns 1 Contradictory ; opposite ; in- 
consistent. [ Littic used. 

€EON'T'RA-RIES, 2. plu. In logic, propositions which de- 
struy each other, bat of which the falshood of one does 
not establish the truth of the other. 

©ON-TRA-RVE-TY, n. [L. contrarietas.} 1. Opposition in 
fact, essence, quality or principle; repugnance. 2. In- 
consistency ; quality or position destructive of its oppo- 


site. 

€CON'TRA-RI-LY, adv. In an opposite manner; in opposi- 
tion ; on the other side ; in opposite wiys. 

GON'TRA-RENESS, x. Contrariety ; opposition. 

CON-TRA'RI-OU8, a. Contrary ; opposite ; repugnant. 

€ON-TRA'RI-OUS-LY, adv. Contrarily ; oppositely. Shak. 

€ON'TRA-RI-WISE, adv. On the contrary ; oppositely ; on 
the other hand. 

@ N'TRA-RY, a. [L. contrarius.) 1. Opposite; adverse ; 
eying against or in an opposite direction. 2. Opposite ; 
contradictory ; not merely different, but incousistert or 
repugnant.—This adjective, in many pbrases, is to be 
treated grammatically as an adverb, or as an adjective re- 
ferring to a sentence or atlirmation; as, this happened 
contrery to my expectations. 

CON'TRA-RY, 2. 1. A thing that is contrary or of opposite 
qualities. 2. A proposition contrary to another, or a fact 
contrary to what is alledged.—On the contrary, in opposi- 
tion; on the other side.— 70 the contrary, to an opposite 


purpose, or fact. 
ft CON TRA-RY, v. t. [Fr. contrarier.) To contradict or op- 


N'TRA-RY-MIND/ED, a. Of a different mind or opin- 
ion. Hall, 

€ON-TRAST', o. t. (Fr. contraster.] 1. To set in opposi- 
tion two or more figures of a like kind, with a view to 
show the difference or dissimilitude. 2. To exhibit dif. 
ferences or dissimilitude in painting and sculpture, by po- 
sition or attitude, either of the whole figure or of its mem- 
bers ; or to show to advantage by opposition or difference 
of position. 3. To set in opposition different things or 
qualities, to show the superior excellence of one to ad- 
vantage. 

CON'TRAST, x. 1. Opposition or dissimilitude of figures, 
by wnich one contributes to the visibility or effect of the 
other. 2. Opposition, or difference of position, attitude, 
&c., of figures, or of their several membcrs ; as in paint- 
ing und sculpture. 3. Opposition of things or qualities ; 
@ the placing of opposite things in view, to exhibit the 
superior excellence of one to more advantage. 

OON-TRAST‘ED, pp. Set in opposition ; examined in op- 
position. 

€ON eae Fal Placing in opposition, with a view 
‘to discover the difference of figures or other things, and 
exhibit the advantage or excellence of one beyond that of 
the other. 

OON'TRA-TENI/OR, 2. In music, a middle part between 
the tenor and treble ; counter. 

GON'‘TRATE-WHEEL, nf. In watchwork, the wheel next 
to the crown, the teeth and hoop of which lie contrary to 
those of the other wheels, whence its name. 

€ON-TRA-VAL-LA'TION, x. [Fr. contrevallation.] ti 
fortification, a trench guarded with a parapet, thrown 
ruund a place by the besiegers, to secure themselves, and 
check the rallies of the garrison. 

€ON-TRA-VENF, 0. t. [L. contravenio.] To oppose ; to 
uppose in principle or effect ; to contradict ; to ov struct in 
operation ; to defeat. 

€ON-TRA-VEN‘ED, (kon-tra-veend!\ pp. Opposed ; ob- 
structed. 

CON-TRA-VEN’ER, 2. One who oppases. 

€ON-TRA-VEN'ING, ppr. Opposing in principle or effect. 

CON-TRA-VEN'‘TION, n. Opposition ; obstruction ; a de- 
feating of the operation or effect. 

€CON-TRA-VERISION, n. (L. contra and versio.) A turn- 
ing to the opposite side ; antistraphe. 

CON-TRA-YER'/VA, n. [Sp.] The genus of plants dorste- 
Rid. 
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€ON TREE-TA‘TION, w. [L. contreetatio.} A towehing ct 
handling. #'errand. 

€UN-TRIB‘U-TA-RY, a. Paying tribute to the sa:ne sove- 
reign ; contributing aid to the same chief or principal. 

CON -TRIB'UTE, v. t. [L. contribue.) 1. To give or grant 
in common with others ; to give to a common stock, or far 
acnmmon purpose; to pay ashare. 2. To impart a por- 
tion or share to a common purpose. 

CON-TRIB'UTE, o t. To give a part; to lend @ portion of 
power, aid or influence ; to have a share im any act or 


effect. 

€ON-TRIB'U-TED, pp. Given or advanced to a commen 
fund, stock or purpose ; paid as a share. 

€ON-TRIB'U-TING, ppr. Giving in common with othen 
to some stock or purpose ; im ing a sbare. 

CON-TRI-BU'TION, x. 4. The act of giving to a comme 
stock, or in common with others; the act of lending a 
portion of power or influence to a common purpuse , tbe 
puyment of each man’s share of some common expense. 

. That which is given to a common etock or puree, 

either by an individual or by many.—3. In a malar 
sense, impositions paid by a frontier country, to secare 
themselves from being plundered by the enemy’s anny: 
or impositions upon a country in the power of an enemy, 
which are levied under various pretenses. 

€ON-TRIB'U-TIVE, @. Tending to contribute; contrib 
uting ; having the power or quality of giving a portiua &/ 
aid or influence ; lending aid to promote, in cascarrence 
with others. 

CON-TRIB/U-TOR, x. One who contributes; one who 

ives or 8 Money to 8 common stock or fund. 

€ON-TRIB'U-TO-RY, a. Contributing to the same stock av 
purpose ; promoting the same end ; bringing assistance to 
some point ll or increase to some common stock. 

tEON-TRISTA E, v. t. [L. contristo.) To make eonvew- 

. acon, 

t €CON-TRIS-TA‘TION, n. The act of making sad. Bacos 

* CON'TRITE, a. [L. contritus.] Literally, worn er brake 
ed. Hence, broken-hearted for sin ; deeply affected with 
grief and sorrow for having offended God ; humble ; pen- 


tent. 
* CON TRITE-LY, ado. In a contrite manner ; with pent 


tence. 

* CON'TRITE-NESS, ». Deep sorrow and penisonee for 
sin. 

€ON-TRIVTION, n. [L. contritio.] 1. The act of grinding or 
rubbing to powder. 2. Penitence; deep sorrow for sin; 
grief of heart for having offended ‘an infinitely boly and 

enevolent God. 

€ON-T'RIV!/A-BLE, a. That may be contrived ; capable of 
being planned, invented, or devised. 

CON-TRIV'ANCE, n. 1. The act of inventing, devising. 
or planning. 2. The thing invented or ned ; a 
scheme ; plan ; disposition of parts or causes by daxign. 
3. Artifice ; plot; scheme. 

€ON-TRIVE,, v. t. [Fr. controuver.] 1. To invent; tede- 
vise; to plan. 2. To wear out; [cbs.] Spenser. 

CON-TRIVE,, v. i. ‘To form or design ; to ae ; to 

€ON-TRIV'ED, (kon- trivd’) pp. Invented ; planned ; de- 


vised. ; 

CON-TRIVE'MENT, n. Contrivance; invention. 

CON-TRIV'‘ER, n. An inventor ; one who plans or dewisas; 
a achemer. 

€CON-TRIVIING, ppr. Planning ; > design. 

€EON-TROL! = [Fr. contruile.] 1. Primerdy, a boek, 

€ON-TROLL, register or account, kept to correct of 
check another account or register; a counter-register. 
Hence, check, restraint. 2. Power; authority ; goverr- 
ment; command. 3. He or that which restrains. Burke. 

€CON-TROL, )v.t. 1. To xeep under check by @ coun 

€ON-TROLL, ter-register or double account. 2. To 
check ; to restrain ; to govern. 3. To overpower ; to sub- 
ject to authority ; to counteract ; to have under comznasd. 
4. To direct or govern in opposition; to have superior 
force or authority over. 

€ON-TROLL/A-BLE, a. That may be controlled, checksd 
or restrained ; subject to command. 

€ON-TROLL'ED, (kon-tréld') pp. Checked; restraimed; 
governed. 

CON-TROLL/ER, 2. [Norm. countre-rouler.} 1. One who 
controls or restrains ; one that has the power or authority 
to govern or control. 2. An officer appointed to keep a 
counter-register of accounts, or to oversee, control or verify 
the accounts of other officers; as, in Great Britasm, the 
controller of the hanaper, of the household, of the pipe, and 
of the pelle.—In the U’naited States, the daty of the cet 
troller of the treasury is to superintend the adjustment 

and Beaks of the public accounts. 

€ON TROLL'ER-SHIP, n. The odice of a contraller. 

CON-TROL‘MENT n. 1. The power ov act of cantrall 

Ing ; the state of being restrained 
2. Opposition; resistance; couaict 


€ON-TROLUMENT, 
contro! ; restraint. 
action ; refutation. 

t€ON-TRO-VERSA-RY, a. Disputatious. Bp. Hull. 


{ OAdsalete, 
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|) CON‘TRO-VERBE, w. and ©. Controversy, and to dis- 


te. 
| CON'TRO-VERS-ER, or 1 CON TRO-VERS-OR, x. A 
disputant. Mounta 
CON-TRO-VERSIAL, a. Relating to disputes ; as, a con- 
troversul discourse. 
CON-TRO-VER'SI AL-IST, ». One who crrries on a con- 
troversy ; a disputant. 
t CON‘T'RO-V ER'SI-LESS, a. Not admitting controversy ; 
questionless. 
CONT RO-VER-SY, 2. [L. coutroversia.] 1. 
bate ; agitation of contrary opinions. dispute is com- 
monly oral, and a controversy in writing. Johnson. 2. A 
suit in law ; a case in which opposing parties contend for 
their respective claims before atribunal. 3. Dispute; op- 
position carried on. 4. Opposition ; resistance. 

CON -TRO-VER-SY-WRITER, n. A controversialist. 

CON'TRO-VERT, v. ¢. (L. cortroverto.) To dispute; to 
oppose by reasoning ; to contend against in words or writ- 
ings ; to deny, and attempt to disprove or contfute ; to ugi- 
tate contrary opinions. 

€CON‘TRO-VERT-ED, pp. Disputed ; oppused in debate. 

EON TRO-VERT-ER, n. One who controverts ; a contro- 
versia! writer. B. Jonson. ; 

CON-TRO-VERT'I-BLE, a, That may be disputed ; dis- 

utable ; not too evident to exclude difference of opin- 


on. 

CON‘TRO-VERT-ING, ppr. Disputing; denying, and at- 
tempting to refute. : 

€ON'TRO-VERT-IST, 2. One who controverts; a dispu- 
tant ; A man versed or engaged in controversy or disputa- 


tinn. 

CON-TU-MA‘CIOUS, a. (L. contumar.] 1. Literally, 
swelling against; haughty. Hence, obstinate ; perverse ; 
wtubborn ; inflexible; unyielding ; disobedient.—2. In 
law wilfully disobedient to the orders of a court. 

CON-TU-MA‘CIOUS-LY, adc. Obstinately ; stuobornly ; 

rversely ; in disobedience cf orders. 
N-TU-MA'CIOUS-NESS, n. Obstinacy ; perversencss ; 
stubbornness ; contuinacy. 

€ON’TU-MA-CY, n. (L. contumaca.) 1. Stubbornness ; 
unyielding obstinacy ; inflexibility.—2. In lair, a wilful 
contempt and disobedience to any Jawful summons or or- 
der of court. 

€ON-TU-ME!LI-OUS, a. [L. contumeliosus.] 1. Haughti- 
ly reproachfui ; contemptuous ; insolent; rude and sar- 
castic. @ Haughty and contemptuous ; disposed W utter 
reproach, or to insult; insolent; proudly rude. 3 Re- 
roachful ; shameful ; ignominious, 
N-TU-ME!LI-OUS-LY , ude. Inacontumelious manner ; 
with pride and contempt; reproachfully ; nidely ; inso- 


lently. 
CON-TU-ME/LI-OUS-NESS, ». Reproach ; rudeness ; con- 


ach 

CON'TU-ME-LY, n. [L contumelia.] Rudeness or re- 
proach compounded of haughtineas and contempt; con- 
temptuousness ; insolence ; contemptuous language. 

ft CON-TO'MU-LATE, v. t. [L. cuntumulo.} To bury; to 
lay in the grave. 

©ON-TUND, ov. t. [L. contundo.] To beat; to bruise by 
beatin ae used.] 

©ON-TCS f, vot. [L. contusus.] To beat ; to bruise ; to in- 
jure the flesh or substance of a living being or other thing 
without breaking the skin or substance, sometimes with a 
breach of the skin or subetance. 

CON-TO'SION, xn. (L. contusic.) 1. The act of beating 
and bruising, or the state of being bruised. 2. The act 
of reducing to powder or fine particles by beating.—3. In 
surgery, 0 bruise ; a hurt or injury to the flesh or some 

rt of the body by a blunt instrument, or by a fall. 

ed NUNIDRU? 2%. A low jest; a mean conceit. 

TEON!IU-SA-BLE, a. Liable to be tried or judged. 

CON'U-SANCE, n. [Fr. connvissance.] Cognizance ; knowl- 
edge ; notice. 

EON'U-SANT, a. Knowing ; having notice of. 

€0N-VA-LESCENCE, /n. [L. concalesce.] Renewal of 

€ON-V A-LESCEN-CY, health ; the insensible recovery 
of health and strength after disense ; the state of a body 
renewing its vigor after sickness or weakness. 

E€ON-VA-LESCENT, a. Recovering health and strength 
after sickness or debility. 

EON-VAL’-LA-RY.n. A genur of plants, conrallaria. 

CON-VEN‘A-BLE, a. 1. That may be convened or assem- 
bled. 2. Consistent ; [0bx.] Spenser. 

€CON-VENPF, v. i. [L. concenio.] 1. To come together; to 
meet; to unite, as things; [unusuul.} 2. To come to- 
gether ; to meet in the same place ; to assemble, as per- 


1. Dispute ; de- 


sons. 
CON-VENE’, v. ¢t. 1. To cause to assemble ; to call togeth- 
er; to convoke. 2. To summon judicially to meet or 


a Ld 
ECON-VEN'ED, (Kon-veend’) pp. Assembled ; convoked. 
CON-VEN’ER, n. One who convenes or meets with others ; 
one who calls together. 
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€ON-VENTENCE, n. (L. convenientia.} 1. Pitness | 

tCUN-VENUENCY, sultableness ; propriety ; adaptation 
of one thing tu another, or to circumstances, 2. Commo- 
diousness , vase ; freedom trom difficulty. 3. That which 
gives ease ; accommodation; that which is suited to 
wants or necessity. 4. Fitness of time or place, 

CON-VENIENT, a. Fit; suitable ; proper; adapted & use 
or to wants ; coninodious. 

€CON-VEN IENT-LY, adv. 1. Fitly ; suitably ; with adayt- 
ation to the end or effect. 2. Commodiously ; with ease; 
without trouble or ditticulty. 

CON-VENING, pyr. Coming together; calling together. 

CON-VEN'ING, ». The act of coming together; conven- 
tion. 

CONVENT, wn. [L. conventws.; 1. An assembly of per- 
sons devoted to religion ; a body of inunks or nuns. 2. A 
house for persons devoted to religion ; an abbey ; a moa- 
astery ; a nunnery. 

€ON-VENT", 0. t. [L. conventus.] To call before a judge or 
Paar aie Shak. 

t€ON-VENTS, vr. i. To meet; to concur. 

*€ON-VENT'LELE, no [L. concenticulum.) 1. An as- 
sembly or meeting ; usually applied to a meeting of dis- 
senters from the established church, for religious worship. 
Hence, an assembly, im contempt.—In the United States, 
this word has no appropriate application. 2. A secret as- 
seinbly or cabal ; a meeting for plots. 

*€ON-VENTU-ELE, cv. i. To belong to a conventicle. 

*€CON-VENT LELER, x. One who supports or frequents 
conventicles. Dryden. 

€ON-VEN TION, un. (L. conventro.] 1. The act of coming 
together ; a meeting of several persons or individuals. 2, 
Union; coalition. J. An asseinbly. In this sense the 
word includes any formal meeting or collection of men for 
civil or ecclesiastical purposes. 4. An agreement or con- 
tract between twu parties, as between the commanders of 
two armies, an agreement previous to a definitive treaty. 

CON-VEN-TION-AL, a. (FF. conventionnel.] Stipulated ; 
formed by agreement. 

CON-VEN'TION-A-RY, a. Acting under contract; settled 
by stipulation; conventional. 

€CON-VENITION-ER, 2. One who belongs to a convention. 

CON-VEN‘TION-I8ST, x. One who makes a contract. 

CUN-VEN'T'U-AL, a. [Fr. coaventuel.) Belonging to a 
convent ; monastic. 

€ON-VENT'U-AL, nm. One that lives in a convent ; a monk 
ornun. Addison. 

CON-VERGE’, (kon-verj') vo. i. [Low L. convergo.] Tu 
tend tu one point; tc incline and approach nearer togeth- 
er, as two tines which continually approach each other ; 
opposed to direrge. 

CON-VERG ENCE, (2. The quality of converging ; ten- 

€CON-VERGENCY, dency to one point. 

CON-VEKGENT, a. Tending to one point; approaching 
each other, as they proceed or are extending. 

CON-VEKGIING, ppr. Tending to one point ; approaching 
each other, as lines extended.— Converging rays, in optics, 
those rays of light, which, proceeding from different 
points of an object, approach, meet and cross, and become 
diverging rays.—Concerging series, in mathematus, is 
that in which the magnitude of the several terms gradual- 
ly diminishes. Encyc. 

CON-VERS A-BLE, 1. [It. conversabile ; Fr. conversable.] 
Qualified for conversation, or rather disposed to converse 3 
ready or inclined to mutual communication of thoughts; 
sociable ; free in discourse. 

CON-VERS'A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being free in 
conversion ; diapusition or readiness to convene ; socia 

ility. 

€ON-VERS/A-BLY, adr. In a conversable manner. 

* CON'VERSANT, a. [It. conversantc.] 1. Keeping com- 
pany; baving frequent or customary intercourse ; inti- 
mately ineoree e familiar by fellowship or cohabita- 
tion; acquainted. 2. Acquainted by familiar use or 
study. 3. Concerning; having concern or relation to; 
having for its object. 

CON-VER SA/TION, x. 1. General course of manners ; be- 
havior , deportinent; especially as it respects morals. 2 
A keeping company ; familiar intercourse ; intimate fellow- 
ship or association ; commerce in social life. 3. Intimate 
and familiar acquaintance. 4. Familiar discourse ; gen- 
eral intercourse of sentiments; chat; unrestrained talk , 
oppose to a formal conference. 

t €CON-VER SAITIONED, a. Acquainted with the manner 
of acting in life. 

€CON-VERSA‘TION-IST, 2. One who distinguishes him 
self in conversation. modern word. 

€CON-VERS'A-TIVE, a. Relating to an intercourse wita 


men. 

€ON-VER-SA-ZI-ONE, nv. [It.] A meeting of company. 
Gray. 

€CON-VERSE!, (kon-vera'’) v. i. (1. conrersor.} 1. To keep 
company ; to asseciate ; to cohabit; to hold intercourse 
and be intimately acquainted. 2. To have sexual 
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commeree. 3 To talx familiarly ; to have free tnter- 
cour. in mutual communication of thoughts and opin- 
fons ; w convey thoughts reclpsocaly 

CON'VERE >, n. 1. Conversation; familiar discourse or 
talks ; free interchange of thoughts or opinions. 2. Ac- 
quainta.ce pr oeauent or customary intercourse ; cuohabi- 
ore familiani.y.—J. In mathematics, an opposite prop- 

tien. 


€ON’'V ERSE, a. Opposite or reciprocal. 

CON'VERSE-LY, ade. With change of order; in a con- 

order ; reciprocally. 

€CON-VER'SION, n. [L. conversio.} 1. In a general sense, 
a turning or change from one state to another ; 1with re- 
gerd to substances, transmutation.—2. In military affairs, 
a char ve of front, as when a body of troops is attacked in 
the flank, and they change their position to face the ene- 
my .—3. In a theological or moral sense, @ Change of heurt, 
or dispositions, succeeded by a reforination of life. 4. 
Change from one side or party to another. 5. A cnange 
from one religion to another. 6. The act of appropriating 
to private use.—Conversion of equations, in algebra, the 
reduction of equations by multiplication, or the manner 
of altering an equation, when the quantity sought, or any 
member of it, is a fraction ; the reducing of a fractional 
equation into an integral one.— Conversion af propositions, 
in logic, is a changing of the subject into the place of the 
predicate, and still retaining the quality of the proposi- 
tion.— Conversion of the ratios, in arithinetic, is the com- 
paring of the antecedent with the difference of the ante- 
cedent and consequent, in two equal ratios or proportions. 

t €CON-VERSIVE, «a. Conversable. 

CON-VERT", v. ¢. [L. converto.] 1. To change or turn into 
another substance or fourm. 2. Tochainge from one state 
to another. 3. To change or turn from one religion to 
another, or from one party or sect to another. 4. To turn 
from a bad life to a good one ; to change the heart and 
moral character, from enmity to God, and from vicious 
Sabits, to love of God and toa holy life. 5. To turn to- 
ward a point; [unusual.] 6. To tum from one use or 
destination to another. 7. To appropriate or apply to 
one’s own use, or to personal benefit. 8. ‘JTochange one 
propusition into another, so that what was the subject of 
the first becomes the predicate of the second. 9. To turn 
into another language. 

CON EET v.t. To turn or be changed ; to undergo a 
change. 

ECON VERT, x. 1. A person who is converted from one 
opinion or practice & another; a person who renounces 
one creed, religious system or party, and embraces an- 
other. 2. Ina more strict sense, one who is turned from 
sin to holiness.—3. In monasterws, a lay-friar or brother 
adinitted to the service of the house, without orders, and 
not allowed to sing in the choir. 

CON-VER'I“ED, pp. Turned or changed from one substance 
or state to another ; turned from one religion or sect toan- 
Otuer ; changed from a state of sin to * state of holiness ; 
apple’ to @ particular use ; appropriated. 

€CON-VERTER, 2. One who converts; one who makes 
converts. 

CON-VERT-I-BILILTY, x. 1. The quality of being possible 
to be converted or changed from one substance, form or 
state to another. Burke, 2. he quality of being change- 
able from one letter to another. 

€CON-VERTI-BLE, a. [Fr.] 1. That may be changed ; sus- 
ceptible of change ; transinutable ; transformable. 2. So 
much alike that one may be used fur another. 3. That 
may be changed, as one Jetter for another. 

€0ON-VERT'!- LY, adv. Reciprocally ; with interchange of 


terms. 
CONV tL n. A convert. 

N'VEX, a. [L. convezux.; Rising or swelling on the ex- 
terior surface into a spherical or round form; gibbous ; 
oppnsed to concave, which expresses a round form of the 
interior surface. 

CONVEX, n. A convex body ; as, henven’s conrez. 
€0N'VEXED, a. Made convex ; protuberant in a spherical 


iorm. 
@GON-VEX'ED-LY, adr. (na convex form. 
@ON-VEXI-TY, a. (L. conocritas.) The exterior surface 
ofa convex 
CON'VEX-LY, adr Ina convex form. 
CON'IVEX-NESS, n. Convexity, which see. 
EON-VEXO-€ON'EAVE, a, Convex on one aide and con- 
cave on the other ; having the hollow on the inside cor- 
responding to the convex surface. 
CON-VENIO-CONIVEX, a. Convex on both sides. 
CON-VEY', rot. [L.conrcho.) 1. ‘To carry, bear or trans- 
port, either by land or water, or in air. 2. ‘lo pass or 
cause to pass; to transmit. 3. To transfer ; to pass a title 
to any thing from one person to another, az by deed, as- 
signment or otherwise. 4. To caure to pase ; to transmit ; 
to carry, by any medium. 5. To manage ; to carry on; 
not used.) 6. To impart ; to communicate. 
{CON-VEY, v. t. To play the thief. Shak. 


y ; a gibbous or abolas form ; roundness. - 
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€ON-V§Y‘A-BLE, a. That may be conveyed or transieered 


Burke. 

CON-VEY‘ANCE, sw. !. The act of conveying ; the act of 
bearing, carrying, or transporting, by land or water, us 
through any medium. 2 The act of transmitting, of 
transterring, as titles, estates or claims, from one person tin 
anoluer; transmission; transferrence ; assignment. 3. 
‘The instrument or means of passing a thing from place to 
place, or person to person. 4. Removal ; the act of remov- 
ing or carrying. 5. Management ; artilice ; secret pruc 
tices ; [obs] 

CON-VEY'AN-CER, n. One whose occupation is to draw 
conveyances of property , deeds, &c. 

CON-VEY'AN-CING, 2. The act or practice of drawing 
deeds, teases or other writings for transferring the uuec 

roperty from one person to another. 

CON-VEY'ER, a. 1. One who conveys; he or that which 
conveys, carries, transports, transmits or transiers (ron 
one person or place to another. 2. A juggler. 

€ON -VEY'ING pyr. Carrying ;, transporting ; transferring. 

€ON-VI-CIN'I-?'Y, 2. Neighborhood ; vicinity. War!..:. 

CON-VIET’, v. t. [L. concinco, convictum.} 1. To deter- 
mine the truth of a charge against one ; to prove or tind 
guilty of a crime charged ; to determine or decide ti be 
guilty. 2. To convince of sin ; to prove or determine to 
be guilty, as by the conscience. 3. To confute ; W prove 
or show to be false ; [vbs.] 4. To show by prvof or evi- 


dence ; [obs.} 
€CON-VIET!, pp. for convicted. Proved or found guilty. 
Shak. 


CON'VICT, 2. A person proved or found cay of a crime 
alledged against him, either by the verdict of a jury or 
other legal decision. 

€ON-VIET'ED, pp. Proved or determined to be guilty, 
either by verdict of a jury or by the decision of con- 
science. 

CON-VIET/ING, ppr. Proving or finding guilty. 

CON-VIETION, xn. 1. The act of proving, finding or de- 
termining to be guilty of an offense charged against a per- 
son before a legul tribunal. 2. The act of convincing, of 
compelling one to admit the truth of a charge ; the act of 
convincing of sin or sinfulness : the state of being con- 
vinced or convicted by conscience ; the state of being sen- 
sible of guilt. 3. The act of convincing of error ; confuta- 
tion , the act of compelling one to acknowledge his errvr, 
or the truth of what is alledged. 

€ON VICTUVE, a. Having the power to convince or con 
vict. . 

€ON-VIE'TIVE-LY, adv. In a convincing manner. 

CON-VINCE, v. t. [L. convinco.] |. To persuade or satisfy 
the mind by evidence ; to subdue the opposition of the 
mind to truth, or to what is alledged, and compel it to 
yield its awent. 2. To convict ; to prove guilty ; to con- 
strain one to admit or acknowledge himself to be guilty. 
3. To evince ; to prove ; [ebs.) Shak. 4. To overpower; 
to surmount ; to vanquish ; [obs.} Shak. 

CON-VINICED, (kon-vinst) pp. Persuaded in mind ; satis- 
fied with evidence ; convicted. 

€ON-VINCE/MENT, a. Conviction. [Little used. } 

€ON-VINICER, 2. He or that wnich convinces ; that which 
makes manifest. 

€ON-VIN‘CI-BLE, a. 1. Capable of conviction. 2. Capable 
of being disproved or refuted ; [little used.] 

€ON-VIN'ICING, ppr. 1. Persuading the mind by evidence ; 
convicting. 2. a. Persuading the mind by evidence ; ca- 
pable of subduing the oppusition of the mind and compel- 
ling its assent. 

€ON-VIN'CING-LY, adv. In a convincing manner; in a 
manner to leave no room to doubt, or to compel assent. 

€ON-VINICING-NESS, rn. The power of convincing. 

t CON-VI'TIOUS, a. [L. eoncitior.] Reproachful. 

t €CON-VIVE’, v. t. To entertain ; to feast. Shak. 

€ON-VIVI-AL, a. [L. conriralis.} Relating to a feast or 
entertainment ; festal ; social ; jovial. 

CON-VIV I-ALI-TY, mn. 1. The good humor or mirth in- 
dulged at an entertainment. 3. A convivial spirit or die 


sition. 

EGNIVOLEATR, e. t. [L. conroco.] To convoke ; to call or 
suminon to meet ; to assemble by summons. 

€ON-VO-€A'TION, un. [L. convocatio.) 1. The act of call- 
ing or assembling by summons. 2. An assembly.—3. In 
England, an assembly of the clergy, Le Asad representa 
tives, to consult on ecclesiastical affairs. 4. An acca- 
demical assembly, in which the business of the university, 
ie transacted. 

€ON-VOKE!, tc. t. [Ts. convoro.] To call together ; to sum- 
mon to meet ; to assemble by summons. 

CON SOMED, (kon-vékt') pp. Summoned or assembied by 
order. 

€ON-VOK/ING, ppr. Rummoning to convene ; assembling 

ECON 'VO-LUTE, a. Rolled together, ar one part on an 

€ON'VO-LU-TED, other. 

€ON-VO-LOTION, n. [L. conrolutio.} 1. The act of mil- 
Ing or winding together, or one thing on another ; the 
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state of being rolled together. 2. A winding or twisting ; 
a winding motion. 

CON-VOLVE/, (kon-volv!) 0. t. [L. conrolve.}] To roll or 
wind together ; to roll one part on another. 

tON-VOLV'U-LUS, x. [L.] Bindweed, a genus of plants 
of many species. 

€ON-VOY’", v. t. [ Fr. er.) Toaccompany on the way 
for protection, either by sea or land. 

EON'VOY, x. 1. A protecting force accompanying ships or 
property on their way from place to place, either by sea 
or land. By sea, a ship o1 ships of war which accompany 
merchantmen for protection from an enemy. By (and, 
any body of troops which accompany provisions, ammu- 
nition or other property for protection. °%. ‘The ship or 
fleet conducted and protected , that which is conducted 
by a protecting force ; that which is conveyed. J. The 
act of attending for defense. 4. Conveyance; [.5s.] 
Shak. 

€CON-VOY'ED, (Kon-voyd’) pp. Attended on a passage by a 

ecting force. 

ECON-VOY'ING, ppr. Attending on a voyage or passage for 
de,ense from enemies ; attending and guarding. 

CON-VULSE, (Kon-vuls!) rot. [L. conruisus.) 1. To draw 
or contract, as the muscular parts of an animal body ; to 
affect by irregular spasms. 2. Tu shake ; to alfect by vio- 
lent, irregular action. 

€0N.VU LS'ED, (kon-vulst') pp. Contracted by spasms ; 
shaken violendy. 

€CON-VULSIING, ppr. Affecting by spasmodic contractions ; 
shaking with violence. 

CON-VULISION, ». [L. conrusio.] 1. A preternatural, 
violent and involuntary contraction of the muscular parts 
of an animal body. 2. Any vivieut and irregular motion ; 
tumalt ; commation. 

€ON-VULISIVE, a. 1. That produces convulsion. 2. At- 
tended with convulsion or spasms. 

€0ON-VULSIVE-LY, adv. With violent shaking or agita- 


tion. 
*CO'NY, or *EONEY, n. [(D. konyn.} A rabbit; a quad- 
ruped of the genus lepus, which has ashort tail and naked 


ears. 

*€CYNY-BUR-ROW, x. A place where rubbits burrow in 
the earth. 

*EGONY-ECATCH, v.i. In the cant of thieves, to cheat ; to 
bite ; to trick. Shuk, 

tf *EO'NY -CATCHIER, n. A thief; a cheat ; a sharper. 

b EGINY-CATCHIING, n. Banter, Shak . 
OO, v.t. Toery, or make a sow sound, as pigeons or doves. 
Thojnson. 

COOUNG, ppr. Uttering a low sound, asa dove. 

EQQOUNG, xa. Invitation, as the note of the dove. 

DK, rv. t. (Sax. greocnian; 0. hovker.} 1. To prepare, 
as victuals for the table, by boiling, roasting, baking, broil- 
ing, &c. To dress. as meat or vegetables, for eating. 2. 
da. Diepare fur any purpose. 3, To throw ; [vbs. or local.) 

ONC, 

€oOOoK, rv. i. To make the noise of the cuckoo. 

COOK, x. (Sax. coc: D. kok.] One whose occupation is to 
prepare victuals fur the table: a man or woman who 
dresses meat or vegetables for eating. 

KED, pp. Prepared for the table. 

JOK'ER-Y, 2. The art or the practice of dressing and pre- 


aring victuals tor the table. 
COO! NG, ppr. Preparing victuals for the table. 


K'MAID, a. A female servant or maid who dresses 

visions. 

YK ROOM, na. A room for cookery ; a kitchen. 
board of «tips, a galley or enboose. 

COOL, a. (Sax. col.] 1. Moderately cold ; being of a tem- 
perature between hot and cold. 2. Not ardent or zealous ; 
not angry ; not fond ; not excited by passion of any kind ; 
indifferent. 3. Not hasty ; deliberate ; calm. 4. Not re- 
taining heat ; light. 

COOL, x. A moderate state of cold ; moderate temperature 
of the air between hot and cold. 

COOL, v.t. [Sax. colian, acolisn.] 1. To allay heat; to 
make cvol or cold: to reduce the temperature of a sub- 
stance. 2. To modernte excitement of temper; to allay, 
as passion of any kind; to calm, as anger; to abate, as 
love ; to moderate, as desire, zeal ar ardor; to render In- 
differer.t. 

COOL, r. i. 1. To become less hot; to lose heat. 2. To 
luse the heat of excitement or passion ; to become less ar- 
dent, angry, zealous, or affectionate ; to become mora” 
moderate. 

COO-EUP, 2, A beverage that ts cooling. 

COOLED, pp. Made less hot, or less ardent. 

CoOoLER, a. f, That which cools; any substance which 
abates heat or excitement. 2. A vessel in which liquors 
or other things are cooled. 

CoOo0L/-HEAD-ED, a. Having a temper not easily excited ; 
free froin passion. Rurke. 

COOLING, ppr. Abating hent or excitement , making or 
becoming cool. 
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COOL ISH, a. Saanewhat coo. Godidevcat4. 

COOL/LY, ade. 1. Without heat or sharp cold. 2. In a cool 
or indifferent manner ; not cordially ,; without passion of 
ardor. 3. Without haste ; calmly ; deliberately. 

€OOL/NESS, 2. 1. A moderate degree of cold ; a tempera- 
ture between cold and heat. 2. A moderate degree, or a 
wint of passion ; want of ardor or zeal; indifference ; 
wiant of affection ; as, they paned with covlncss. 

€OUOM, 2. (Fr. cambours.}] Soot that gathers over an oven’s 
mouth ; alsa, the matter that works out of the naves ve 
boxes of carriage wheels. 

€COOMB, or COMB, x. (qu. L. cumulus.) A dry measure of 
four bushels, or half a quarter. 

€OUP, u. (D. kuip.} 1. A box of boards, grated or barred 
on one side, for keeping fowls in enntinement. 2. A pen 
an inclosed place fur small animals. 3. A barrel or cask 
for the preservation of liquors. 4. A tumbrel or cluse cart. 

COOP, v. t. To put in a coop ; to confine in a coop ; to shut 
up or confine in a narrow compass. 

COOPED, pp. Shut up in a coop ; confined tomarrow limits. 

COOPER, ». One whose occupation m tu make barrels, 
rogsheads, butts, tuds and casks of various kinds. 

CQOOP'ER-AGE, n. The price paid for cooper’s work ; also, 
a place where cooper’s work is done. 

€O-OP/ER-ANT, a. Working together ; laboring to the same 
end. Lp. Nicholson, 

€0-OPER-ATE, ¢. i. [. con and opero; Fr. evoperer.] 
1. To act or operate jointly with another or others to the 
saine end ; to work or labor with mutual efforts to pro- 
mote the same object. 2. ‘To act together ; to concur ni 

roducing the same effect. 
OP'ER-A-TING, ppr. Acting or . perating together. 
€O-OP-ER-A'TION, n. The act of working, or operating 
together, to one end; joint operation ; concurrent effort 
or labor. 

€0-OP'ER-A-TIVE, a. Operating jointly to the same end. 

€U_OP'ER. A-TOR, ». One who endeavors jointly with 
others to promote,the same end. 

€COO'PIF. Sce Courgg. 

t€O-OP'TATE, v.t. [L. coopto.} To choose, or choose 
with another. 

€0-OP-TA'TION, n. Adoption ; assumption. Howell. 

€0-OR'DI-NATE, a. [L. con and ordinatus.] Being of 
equal order, or of the same rank or degree ; not subordi- 


nate. 

€O-OR'NI-NATE-LY, adr. In the same order or rank; in 
equal degree ; without subordination. 

€0-OR DENATE-N ESS, 2. The state of being co-ordinate ; 
equality of rank and aufhority. 

€O-OR-DLNA' TION, xn. The state of nolan equal rank, 
or of standing in the same relation to something higher. 

E00T, 7. [D. kort.) A fowl! of the genus fulice, frequently 
ing lakes and other still waters. 

COP, n. (Sax. cop, or copp.| The head or top of a thing, an 
in cob-castle for cup-castle, a castle on a hill ; a tuft on the 
head of birds. Chaucer. 

€O-PAIUBA, n. [Sp., Port.] Balsam of eopaiba, or capivi, 
is a Hquid, resinous jnice, flowing from incisions made in 
the stem ofa tree called copaifrra officinalis, 

€O'PAL, n. (Mexican, copalli.} The concrete juice of a tree 
growing in Mexico. 

€O-PAR‘CE-NE-RY, 2. Partnership in inheritance ; joint 
heirship ; joint right of succession, or joint succeasiun to 
an estate of inheritance. 

€O-PAR'CE-NER, pv. [con and parcener.] A-cohelr; one 
who has an equal portion of the inheritance of his or her 
ancestor with others. 

€0-PARCE-NY, ». An equal ehare of an inheritance. 

+ €O-PARTIMENT, n. The same as compartment. 

€0-PARTINER, n. [ron and partner.) 1. One who hisa 
share in a common stock for transacting business, or A a0 
is jointly concerned with one or more persons, in carrying 
on trade or other business ; a partner ; an associate, par- 
ticularly in trade or manufactures. 2. A sharer ; a par- 
taker. 

€0-PART/NER-SHIP, 2. 1. Joint concern in business ; 2 
state of having a joint share in a common stock, or a jeint 
interest and concern in business, particularly in trade and 
manufactures. 2. The persons who havea hoint concern. 

t€06 PA-TAN, vz. Higzh raised ; pointed. Shak. 

€0-PAYVA, 7. A gum which distils from a tree in Brazil. 

€OPE, n. (W. ¢66; Sax. cappe.] 1. A cover for the head 
2. A sacerdotal ornament or vestment worn in sacred 
ministrations. 3. Any thing spread or extended over tive. 
head ; the arch or concave of the sky ; the roof or cover- 
ing of'n house ; the arch overa door, &c. 4. An ancient 
tribute due to the king or lord of the soil, out of the lead 
mines in gree hea of Derbyshire. 

€OPE, r.t. 1. To cover as with a cope. Addison. 2 Ta 

re the beak or talons of a hawk. Bailey. 3. Toem.- 
race ; [ed2.] Shak. 

GOP, roi. Man. das 1. To strive or contend on equal 
terms, or with equal strength ; to equal in’ combat, to 
match ; to oppose with suceess, Addison, 2. To contend ; 
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to atrive or struggle . te combat. 3. To encounter ; to in- 

terchunge kondness or senumeuta 4. To make return ; 

e reward; [ods.) 5. To exchange, or barter; (obs.j 
ailey. 

1 COPEIMAN a. Achapman Shak. 

CO-PER'NL€. ,@. Pertaining tu. ty ar pee 

'COPESYMATE, x. A companion or friend. 

. COPIED, pp. Taken off; written or transeribed from an 
original or form ; imitated. 

COF'1-ER, or euPY.-IST, n. One who copies ; one who 
Writes or “ranecribes from an original or form; a tran- 
acriber ; an imitator ; also, a plagrary. 

COPING, ». The top or cover of a wall, made sloping to 
carry off the water. 

COPE OUS, a. [Fr. copieuz: L. conaine: 1. Abundant ; 

ntifal; in great quantities ; full; ample; furnishing 
J supplice. 2. Furnishing abundant matter ; not bar- 
ren ; rich in supplies. 

€O/PT-OUS-LY, adv. 1. Abundantly ; plentifuny ; in large 

° Pe oping 2. Larguly ; fully ; amply ; diffusely. 

PI-OUS-NESS, a. 1. Abundance; plenty ; great quanti- 
ty; fullsupply. 2. Diffusiveness of style or manner of 
treating a subject. 

€6'PIST, n. A copier ; ax ill-formed word. 

€OPLAND, n. A piece of ground tenninating in a cop, or 
acute angle. [ Vut used in America. 

ft €O-PLANT", ov. t. To plant together. Howel. 

t €U-POR'TION, n. Equal share. Spenser. 

COP'PED, or COP‘PLED, a. Rising to a point, or head. 

COP'PEL. See Curan. 

COP'PER, n. [D. koper ; G. kupfer ; Sw. koppar.) 
of a pale. color, tinged with yellow. Next to gold, sil- 
ver and platina, it ir the most ductile and malleable of the 
metals, and it is more elastic than any metal except steel, 
and the most sonorous of all the metals. 

COPIPER, a. Consisting of copper. Clearcland. 

CUPPER, xn. 1. A vessel made of copper, particularly a 

e builer. 2. Formerly, a small copper coin. Franklin. 

COPPER, v. ¢. To cover or sheathe with sheets of copper. 

COPPER-AS, zn. | Fr. couperose.| Sulphate of iron, or green 
vitriol ; a salt ofa peculiar astringent taste, and of various 
colors, green, gray, yellowish, or whitish, but more usu- 
ay ar 

€OP'PER-BOT*TOMED, a. Having a bottom sheathed with 


corper. 

COP'PERED, pp. Covered with sheets of copper ; sheathed. 

COPPER-FRSTVENED, a. Fastened with cepper bolts. 

COPIPER-18H, a. Containing copper ; like copper, or par- 
taking of it. 

€OlMPER-NOSE, 2. A red nore. Shak. 

©UP'PER-PLATE, n. A plate of copper, on which concave 
lines are engraved or corroded, according to some deline- 
ated figure or design. 

COP'PER-SMITH, x. One whose occupation is to manufac- 
ture copper utensils. 

COP'PER-WORK, r. A place where copper is wrought or 
manufactured. Woodward. 

©COP‘PER-WORM, n. A little worm in ships ; a worm that 
frets garments ; a Worm that breeds in one’s hand. 

COPIPER-Y, a. Mixed with copper ; containing copper, or 
made of copper like copper in taste or smell. 

€or’ PING. e CoPINna. 

COP'PICE, ur COPSE, n. [Norm. coxpiz.] A wood of small 
growth, or consisting of underwood or brushwood ; a 
wood cut at certain times for fuel. 

COP'PLED, a. Rising to a point ; conical. 

€OP'PLE-DUST, n. Powder used in purifying metals. 

COP'PLE-STONES, n. panes and fragments of stone 
broke from the adjacent cliffs, rounded by being bowled 
and tumbled to and again by the action of water, JoAn- 
son.—In New Englaul, we pronounce this word cobbler, 
cobble-stones, and apply it to small, round stones, from 
the size of an inch or two, to five or six inches or more, 
fo diameter, wherever they may be found. 

COPSE. Sce Corricr. 

COPSE, v. t. To preserve underwood. S:ciy?. 

COP'SY, a. Having copees. Dyer. 

€OPTIC, a. Pertaining to the descendants of the ancient 
eee called Copts or Cuphti. 

COP'TIE, na. The anauige of the Copts. 

€CQOPIU-LA, rx. [L.) In logic, the word which unites the 
subject and predicate of a proposition. 

€OP'U-LATE, a. Joined. [Little used. 

COP'U-LATE, v. t. [L. copulo.] To unite ; to join in pairs. 

Jittle used. 

€OPU-LATE, v.& To unite in sexual embrace. 

€UP-U-LA'TION, n. [L. copulatio.] The act of coupling ; 
the embrace of the sexes in the act of generation ; coition. 

€OP'U-LA-TIVE, a. That unites or couples.—In grarnnur, 
the copulative conjunction connects two or more subjects 
or predicates, 

COP U-LA-TIVE, kr. 1, 
Connection ; [not tn use.) 

COPY, a. [Fr copie; Arm. copy. } 


A metal, 


A copulative conjunction. 2. 


|. A writing like an- 
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other writing ; u transcript frum an origi, or a book 
Printed according to the original ; bence, any single book, 
or set of books, containing a composition resembling tbe 
original work. 2. The form ofa picture or statue aceon 
ing to the original ; the itnitation or likeness of any figure 
draught, or almost any objegt. 3. An original work , we 
autograph ; the archetype ; which is to be imitated m 
writing or printing ; a pattern or example for imitativn. 
4. We copia.) Abundance ; [vbs.] 

COPY, s.¢. 1. To write, print or engrave, according t an 
original ; to form a like work or composition by writing, 
printing or engraving ; to transcribe. 2. To paint or daw 
according to an original. 3. To form according to a mud- 
el, as in architecture. 4. To imitate or attempt to resem- 
ee follow an original or pattern in manners or course 
of life. 

€OP'Y, v.t. To imitate or endeavor to be like ; to do any 
thing in imitation of something else. 

CUP Y-BOOK, n. A book in which copies are written w 
printed for learners to imitate. 

€COP'YED, pp. Transcribed; imitated; usually written 


coyned. 

€OP'Y-ER, x. One who copies or transcribes ; usually writ- 
ten copicr. 

COP‘Y-HOLD, n. In England, a tenure of estate by copy 
of court roll ; or a tenure for which the tenant hath roth. 
ing to show, except the roids made by the steward of ibe 
lord’s court. Bluckstone. 

ite eat 2. One who is posseased of land ir 
copyhold. 

€OP'Y-IST, x. A copier; a transcriber. 

COP'Y-RIGHT, n. The sole right which an author has wn 
his own original literary compvusitions ; the exclusive right 
of an author to print, publish and vend his own literary 
works, for his own benefit ; the like right in the bands 
of an assignee. 

€O-QUAL‘LIN, 2. A small quadruped of the squirrel kind, 
but incapable of climbing trees. 

COQUE LL-E€OT, or COQUE: LI-€0O, (kdkele-co) n. [Fr.} 
Wild poppy ; corn rose ; hence, the color of wild poppy. 

* CO-QUET, or €O-QUETTE, (ko-ket!, or ku-quet , 2. 
(Ir.] A vain, airy, trifling girl, who endeavors to attract 
admiration and advances in Jove, from a desire tw gratify 
vanity, and then rejects ber lover ; a jilt. 

* €0-QUET,, ve. t. To attenipt to attract notice, admiration 
or love, from vanity , to entertain with compliments and 
amorous tattle ; to treat with an appearance of amorius 
tenderness. 

* €O-QUET’, v. i. To trifle in love; to act the lover from 
vanity ; to endeavor to gain admirers. 

* €0-QUETISH, a. Practicing coquetry. 

* COIQUET-RY, n. [Fr. coquetterie.] Attempts to attract 
admiration, notice or love, from vanity ; affectation of 
amorous advances ; trifling in love. 

1 COR, a. The measure of a pottle. 

CUR'A-€LE, n. (W. cwriegie.] A boat used in Wales by 
fishermen, made by covering a wicker frame with leathe: 
or oil-cloth. 

€OR‘A-€OID, ». A small, sharp process of the scapuls 
shaped like a crow’s beak. 

€OR!'A-€OID, a. Shaped like a beak. Buckland. 

CORAL, x. [L. corallium.] 1. In zoology, a genus belong 
ing to the order of vermes tocphyta. The trunk is radi 
cated, jointed and calcarious. 2. A piece of coral worn 
by children about their necks. 

€OR’AL, a. Made of coral; resembling coral. 

COR’ AL-TREE, n. A genus of plants, erythrina, of several 
species, natives of Africa and America. They are all 
shrubby, flowering plants, adorned chiefly with trifolute 
. three-lubed leaves, and scarlet spikes of papilionaceous 

ower. 

COR/AL-WORT, x. A genus of plants, dentaria. 

€GR-AL-LA'CEOUS, a. Like coral, or partaking of it 
qualities. 

CONR'ATL.-LI-FORM, a. Resembling coral; forked and 
crooked. Kirwer. 

COR'AL-LINE, a. Consisting of coral; like coral; coa 
taining coral. 

COR’ AL-LINE, 2. A submarine plant-like body, consist 
ing of many slender, jointed branches. 

€OR/AL-LIN-ITE, x. A fossil polypier or coralline. 

COR’/AL-LITE, 2. A mineral substance or petrifuction, ip 
the form of coral ; or a fossil polypier, larger Uban a cor 
allinite. Kirrran. 

€OR’AL-LOID, or COR-AL-LOID/AL, a. [coral, and ades.) 
Having the form of coral ; branching like coral. 

eon ALO, n. Eschara or homwrack, 2 species of cor- 

ine. 

ee a n. (Fr. courant.) A lofty, sprightly dance 

cmple. 

CORE, n. ([L. corbis.] 1. A basket used im coaleries. 2 
An omament in a building. 

CORBAN, a. (L. corbix.] 1. In Jewish antiquity, an offer 
ing which had life ; an animal offered to God ; fa opposi 
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tion lo the mincha, which wos an offering withuut life. 
2. An alms-basLet ; u vessel to receive gifts of charity; a 
gift; an alma ; a treasury of the church, where offerings 
are deposited.—3. Among -Wekaiimedans, a ceremony 
pruermes at the fuot of mount Arafat in Arabia, near 
ecca. It consists in killing 2 number of sheep, and dis- 
tributing them among the peer 
CURBE, a. [Fr. cuurve.j Crooked. Spenser. 
ORBIEIL, 2. [Fr. cordedle.] 1. In fortyication, a little 
basket, to be filled with earth, and set upon a parapet, to 
shelter men from the fire uf besiegers. 

€CORBEL, 2. 1. In architecture, the representation of a 
basket, sometimes set on the heads of caryatides. 2. The 
vase or tambour of the Corinthian column ; so called from 
its resemblunce to a basket. 

CORB EL, x. 1. A short piece of timber in a wall, jutting 
six or eight inches, in the manner of a shoulder-piece 
2 A niche or hollow left in walls for images, figures or 
statues. 

tf COR:-BY, «= A raven. 

€ORCELET, or CORSE'LET, (kors'let) n. (Fr. coreelet.] 
In natural Aistory, that part of winged insects, which an- 
swers to the breast of other animals. 

COR/EULE, or COR‘ELE, 2. [L. corculum.] In dotany, 
the heart of the seed, or rudiment of a future plant. 

CORD, xr. (W. cord; Fr. corde.} 1. A string, or small rope, 
com of several strands twisted together. 2. A quan- 
tity of wood, or other material, originally measured with 
a cord or line. The curd is a pile containing 12s cubic 
feet ; or a pile eight feet long, tour feet high, and four 
feet broad. 3. In Senpture, the cords of the wicked are 
the snarea with which they catch the unwary. 

CORD, vo. t. 1, To bind with a cord or rope ; to fasten with 
cords. 2. To pile wucd or other material for meusure- 
ment and eale by the cord. 

CORD MA-KER, x. One whose uvccupition is to make 
ropes ; but, in America, called ropc-inaker, 

€ORD WOOD, a. Wood cut and piled for sale by the cord, 
in distinction from long woud ; properly, wood cut luo the 
length of four feet. 

CORD'AGE, a. i: cordage ; Fr. ie 
ropes used in the running rigging o 
lines used on board of ships 

CORDATE, a. (L. cordatus.} Having the form of a 

CORD A-TED, heart; heart-shaped; a term used by 
naturalists. 

ECORI ATE-LY, ado. In a cordate form. 

CORDED, pp. 1. Bound or fastencd with cords. 2. Piled 
in a form for neasurement by the card. ¥. Made of curds ; 
fusnished with cords.—1. [ui teiaideu, a cress corded is 
one wound with cords, or made of two pieces of wood. 

€COR-DE-LIER!, a. [Fro] A Franciscan triar; one of the 
order of religious founded by =t. Francis ; a gray friar. 

* CORDIAL, a. [Fr.] 1. Proceeding trom the heart ; hearty ; 
sincere; not hypocritical; warm; alfectionate. 2. Re- 
viving the spirits ; cheering ; invigurating , giving strength 
Or spirits. 

*® CORDIAL, zn. 1. In medicine, that which suddenly excites 
the system, and increases the action of the heart or cireu- 
lation when languid; any medicine which increases 
strength, mises the spirits, and gives life and checrfulness 


“ 


All sorts of cords or 
a slip; all ropes and 


to a person when weak and depressed, 2. Any thing that 
comforts, gladdens and exi, larates. 
* €oORD-I I-TY, n. Relation to the heart; [not used.) 


Brown. 2. Sincerity ; freeduin frum hypocrisy ; sincere 
affection and kindness. 

* CORDIAL-LY, adc. Heartily ; sincerely ; without hypoc- 
risy ; with real affection. 

* €CORD-TAL-NESS, n. Heartiness. Cotgrace. 

CORDIE-RITE, 2. The mineral called otherwise iolite and 
dichrotte. 

©COKDI-FORM, a. Heart-shaped; having the form of the 
human heart. 

€EURD'I-NER. See Conpwarner. 

RDON, a. [Fr., Sp. curdon.}] 1. In fortificutwn, a row 
of stones jutting before the rampart, and the basis of the 
parapet.—2. In muitury lunguayge, a line or series of mili- 
tary posts. 

€ORD'0-VAN, n. Spanish leather. 

€OR-DU-ROY’, a. A thick cotton stuff ribbed. 

ECORDWAIN, a. (Sp. cordoban ; Port, cordvram : Fr. cor- 
douan; from Cordeca.] Spanish leather; goat-skin tanned 
and dressed. 

CORD WAIN-ER, n. [from cordwain.] A shoemaker. This 
word was formerly written cordiner. 

COKE, a. [Fr. caar; Norm. core.] 1. The heart or inner 
part of a thing ; particularly, the central part of fruit, con- 
taining the kernels or seeds. It was formerly applicd to 
place ; as, in the core of a square. Raleigh. 2. The inner 

ofan ulcer or boil. Dryden. 3. [FY. corps.) A body ; 
not used.| 4. A disorder of sheep, occasioned by worms 
the liver. 

CORED, a In the Aerring fishery, rolied in salt and pre. 
pared for drying. sh. 
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€O-RE'GENT, x A Joint regent or raler. Wrazail. 

€O-KEL/A-TIVE. See CORRELATIVE. 

CO-RL-A‘CEOUS, a. [L. ceriuccous.] 1. Consisting of leath- 
er, or resembling leather ; tough.—2. In butary, stiff, like 
leather or parchment. 

€O-RI-AN'DER, x. (.L. coriandrum.)] A genus of plants of 
two species. 

€O-RIN'DON, See Conunnum. 

CORINTH, nr. 1. A city of Greece. Hence, 2. A small 
fruit, now called currant, which see. fAtlips. 

€U-KINTH-A€, a. Pertaining to Corinth. D’Anville. 

CO-KRINTHU-AN, a. Pertaining to Corinth.—The Corinth- 
ian order, in arcMrecturc, is the moat delicate of all the 
orders, and enriched with a profusion of ornaments. 

€U-RINTHI-AN, a. An inbabitant of Corinth. 

CU-KRI'VAL, n. [con, and rical ; written unproperly curt 
val.) A rival, or telluw rival ; a competitor. Skok. 

€OU-RUVAL, v. t. Tu rival; to pretend to equal. Shak 

€ORK, x. [D. kurk ; G. kork.] 1. A glandiferous tree, a 
species of quercus, growing in Spain and Portugal, havin 
a thick, rough, fungous, cleft bark. 2%. The outer bark o' 
the tree, or epidermis, of which stopples for bottles and 
casks are e. 3. A stopple for a buttle or cask, cut out 
of cork. 

CORK, v. t. To stop bottles or casks with corks ; to confine 
or make fast with a cork. 

CORK, a. A frost nail, or sharp steel point on a horse-shoe 

CORK, v. t. To form sharp points ; to shoe with points ; to 
wound witb corks or sharp points. Used in New Lngland, 
See Cag. 

CORKING-PIN, x. A pin of a large size. Swift. 

CURK'-SEREW, a. Ascrew to draw corks from bottles. 

COUORKSY, a. Consisting of cork ; resembling cork ; miude of 
cork ; tough. 

€OR'MO-RANT, n. [Fr. cormoran.) 1. The water-raven, 
a large fowl of the pelican kind. 2. A glutton. 

CORN, n. (Sax. corn.] 1. A single seed of certain plants, 
as wheat, rye, barley and maize ; agrain. In this sense, 
it has a plural ; as, three barley corns make an inch. 3 
The seeds of certain plants in general, in bulk or quan- 
tity ; as, corm is dear or scarce. In this sense, the word 
comprehends all the kinds of grain which constitute the 
food of men and horses. In Great Br aain, cori iw gen- 
erally apphed to wheat, rye, oats and barley. In the 
United States, it has the same general sense, but, by cus- 
tom, it is appropriated to maize. tu Uns sense, core has 
no plural. 3. The plants which produce corn, wher 
growing in the field; the stalks and ears, or the stalks, 
ears and seeds, after reaping and before thrashing.—4. In 
surpery, @ hard excrescence, or induration of the skin, om 
the tues or some part of the feet, occasioned by the pres- 
sure of the shoes ; so called from its hardness and resem- 
blance toacom. 5. A small, hard particle. See Grain. 

CORN, v. t. 1. To preserve and season with salt in grains ; 
wo sprinkle with salt. 2. ‘To granulate ; w form into emall 
grains. 

CORN‘BIND, a2. Climbing buck-wheat. [Local.] Grose. 

CORN‘ BLADE, n. The leaf of the maize. 

€ORN-CHAN-DLER, a. A dealer in corn. 

CORNELAD, a. Covered with growing corn. Barlow 

CORNICRANE, a. The crake or land-rail ; the com-crow 

COKN-CUT-TER, a. One who cuts corns, or indurations 
of the skin. 

CORN FIELD, 2. A field where corn is growing. 

CORNFLAG, 2. A genus of plants, the gladivlus, of sev- 
eral species, bearing red or white Howers. 

ECORN' FLOOR, xn. A floor for corn, or for thrashing com 

CORN TE LOW-ER, xn. A flower or plant growing among 
corn ; a8 the blue-bottle, wild poppy, &c. 

CORNEHEAP, vn. A heap of com sail, 

CORN LAND, n. Land appropriated or suitable to the pro- 
duction of corn, or grain. 

EORNLOFT, xn. An apartment for corn ; a granary. 

€ORN-MAR-Y-GOLD, n. A genus of plants, the chrysan- 
themum, 

tf CORN/MXS-TER, nw. One who cultivates corn for sale. 

EORNME-TER, 2. One who measures com, 

CORN MILL, n. A mill for grinding corn, more generally 
called a grist-mdl. 

ECORN!I-PARS-LEY, n. A genus of plats, the sison. 

CORN PIPE, 2. A pipe made by slitung the joint of a green 
stalk of corn. Johnson. 

€CORN-ROEK-ET, 2. A genus of plunt, the banias, 

EORNROSE, n. A species of poppy, or paparer. 

ECORNESAI-LAD, x. A plant, a species of raleriana. 

CORN STALK, a. A stalk of corn, particularly a stalk of 
the inaize. America. 

E€ORN_VI-O-LET, xn. A species of campanula. 

EORN-WAIN, rv. A wagon loaded with corn. By. Horsley 

CORN‘AGE, n. An ancient tenure of lands, which oblige 
the tenant to give notice of an invasion by blowing a horn 

CORN F-A, x. trom L. cornu.) The transparent membrane 
in the fore-part of the eye, through whieh the rays of light 
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CORN-EL, CORN EL-TREE, or COR-NELIIAN-TREE, 
rm. {L. cornus.] ‘The cornelian cherry or dog-wuod, a ge- 
nus of plants of several species. 

ECOR-NELIAN. See CARNRELIAN. 

CORNE- MUSE, or CORN'A-MUTE, a. [Fr. cornemuse.] 
A kind of rustic ute. Drayton. 

CORN‘E-OUS, a. [L. corncus.] Horny ; like horn ; consist- 
ing of a humy substance, or substance resembling horn ; 
hard. 

CORNER, a. [W.cornel.] 1. The point where two con- 
verging lines meet ; properly, the external point ; an an- 
gle. 2. The interior point where two lines meet; an 
angle. 3. The space between two converging lines or 
walls which nicet in a point. 4. An inclosed place, a 
secret or retired place. 5. /ndefinitcly, any part; a part 
G. The end, extremity or himit.—Corner-tecth uf a horse, 
the foreteeth between the middling teeth and the tushes. 

CORNERED, a. Having corners; having Uiree or more 
ungles. 

CORN ER-STON FE, «. The stone which lies at the corner 
of two walls, and unites them ; the principal stone, aud 
especially the stone which forms the corner of the tuun- 
dation of an edilice. 

CORN'ER-WISE, ado. Diagonally ; with the comer in 
front; not parallel. 

CORN KE! ‘, ue. [E'r. cornet, cornette 1 1 An instrument of 
music, in the nature of a trumpet, sounded by blowing 
with the mouth.—2. (n modera usaec, an ofticer of caval. 
ry, who bears the ensign of colons of a troop. 4. A cam- 
pany of cavalry; a troop of horse; [nut wsed.j—t. Uke 
cornet of a horse [corenct | is the lowest part of his pastern, 
that runs round the cothn. 5. A little cap of paper in 
which retailers ihictose small wares. 6. A scart anciently 
worn by doctors. 7. A head-dress. 

CORNIET-CY, n. The cominission or rank of a cornet. 

CORNET-TER, or CORN ET-ER, 2. One who blows a 
cornet. Hukerrul. 

COR'INICE, nw. (It.] 1. In architecture, the uppermost 
member :-f the entablature of a column, or the highest 

ojecture ; that which crowns an order. 2. A little pro- 
ecture in joinery or masoury.—Cornice-ring of a cannon 
Is the ring next from the muzzle-ring backward. 

CORNIL-CLE, a. {L. cormculuin.) A litte horn. 

OOR-NIEU-LATE, a. 1. Horned ; having horns.—2. In 
botany, producing horned pods ; bearing a litue spur or 


orn. 

€OR-NIGER-OUS, a. [L. coraiger.} Horned; baving 
horns. 

CORN'ING-HOUSE, zr. A house or place where powder is 
granniated. 

E€ORN ISH, a. Pertaining to Cornwall, in England; and, 
aso noun, the language of Cornwall, 

CORNIST, a. A pertormer on the cornet or horn. 

EORN'LESS, a. Destitute of corn. 

€OR-NU-CO PI-A, uv. (L. cornu and capia.] 1. The horn of 
plenty, an emblem of abundance of fruite.—2. In archi- 
tecture and scu/plure, the figure of a horn, from which 
fruits and flowers are represented as proceeding, 

COR-NOTE!, v.t. [L. coritutus.) To bestow borns; to 
euckold. 

COR-NOT'ED, pp. or a. 1. Grafted with horns; burned , 
cuckolded.—2. In dutuny, horn-shaped. 

oe O'TO, a. (1t.] A unin that wears the horns, a cuck- 
old. 

COR-NO'TOR, a. A enckold-maker. Jordan. 

OOKNI'Y, a. (Lh. cornu.) Horny ; strong, stiff or hard like 
horn ; resembling Lorn. 

€OR NY, a, Producing corn ; containing corn. 

COR'O-DY, or COR RO-DY, un. (It. corredo.] An allowance 
of meat, drink or cluthing, due to the king from an abbey 
or other religions house. 

COR!IOL, n. [L. corolla.) In botany, the inner cover- 

€O-ROLILA ing of a fower. 

€OR-OL-LAICEOUS, a. Pertaining to a corol; inclosing 
and protecting like a wreath. 

®EOROL-LA-RY, 2. [L. corollarium.} 1. A conclusion or 
Consequence drawn from premises, or from what is ad- 
vanced or demonstrated. 2. A surplus. Sik. 

COR 'OL-LET a. One of the partial Nowers which make 

€OROL-LULE, a compound one ; the floret in an aggre- 

ate flower. 

CO-RGONA, n. [¥..] 1. fu architecture, a large, flat member 
of acornice, crowning the entablature and the whole or- 
der; called by workmen the drp.—2. In anatoiny, the 
upper surface of the molar teeth, or grinders.—3. In botany, 
the circumference or margin ofa radiated compound tlow- 
er.—4. In optics, a halu or luminous circle around the sun, 
Moon or stars. 

COR'O-NAL, a. Belonging to the crown gr top of the head. 

COR'IO-NAL, a. 1. A crown; wreath; garland. 2. The 
first euture of the skull. 

ECORIO-NA-RY, a. Relating toa crown ; seated on the top 
of the head . or placed as a crown.--Ceronary cesvels, in 
a..atomy, certain Vessels which furnish the supstance of 
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the beart with blood.— Coronary arterses, two arteries 
which sprivg trom the acrta 

CUOK-O-NATION, x. 1. "Phe act or solemnity of crownmitg 
a king or emperor, the act of investing a prince Willi thes 
insignia of royalty, on his succeeding to the sovereignty. 
2. ‘The pomp or ussembly attending 3 coronation.— Cure- 
nateon-cathy, the oath laken by a king at bis coronation, 

feEORONEL, (kurnel) a. [Sp. coronei.j The vtheer whe 
commands a regiment. Speuser. 

€OR V-NER, ne (law Lat. corunator.] An officer whe 
office is concerned principally with pleas of the crown 
One chief part of bis duly is, when a person is slam ofr 
dies eaeteniye or in prison, to inquire into tie manner of 
his death.—In some of the states in Amerwa, there a 
ceruncr, but his principal or only duty is to inquire iiite 
the causes of untimely death. 

COR ONE, a. (from corona.) 1. An inferior crown word 
by noblemen.—2. In puetical lunguaye, an ornament 
head-dress.— Curunet of a horse. Sce CORNET. 

€U-RO’'-NI-FORM,a, Having the form of a crown. 

COR O-NOID, a, (Gr. xogwry and eidos.] Noting the upoer 
and anterior process of the end of the lower jaw, Caled 
the corvrod process. Core. 

COKMO-NULE, x. A coronet or little crown of a seed ; the 
downy tuft on seeds. 

COR 'PU-RAL, n. [1t. caparale; Fr. core I. The low. 
eat officer of a company of infantry, next below a sergeant. 
2. The corporal of a ship of war is an officer under the 
master al arms, employed to teach ihe sailors the use of 
enall arms. 

COK-PO-R AL, a. (L. corporalis.] 1}. Belonging or relating to 
the body. 2. Material; not spiritnal. SeeCornrorgar. Si... 

CORMPO-RAL, oa. A fine linen cloth, used to cover ihe 

COR IPO-RALE, sacred elements in the eucharist, or is 
which the sacrament is put. Puley.— Corporal vats, a 
solcnin oath, so called from the ancient usage of touching 
the sorperale, or cloth that covered the consecrated ele- 
ments, gear 

COR-PO-RALI-TY, x. The state of being a body or em 
bodied ; opposed to spirituality. Raleigh. 

€CORPO.RAL-LY, ade. Bodily ; in or with the body. 

COR!PO-RAL-SHIP, x. A corporal’s command ina Russian 
company. 

COR'PO-RAS, ». The old name of the corporal, or com- 
munion cloth. 

CORPORATE, a. [L. corporatus.] 1. United in a body, ot 
community, as a number of ind.viduals, who are empow- 
ered to transact business as an individual ; formed into 3 
body. 2. United ; general; collectively one. 

ft COR/PO-RATE, v. t. To unite, More. 

COR PO-RATE-LY, adv. In a corporate capacity. 

€OR PO-RATIE-NESS, a. The state of a corporate vody. 

COR-PO-RA TION, un. A body polite or carporate, formee 
and anthorized by law to act as a single person ; a secie 
ty having the capacity of ansacting business as an m- 
dividual. 

€OR'-PO-BA-TOR, 2. The member of a corporation. 

ft COR'PO-RA-TURE, x». The state of being embodied 
Mere, 

€OR-PORE-AL, or €COR-PORE-OUS, a. Having a body , 
consisting of a muteria body ; material ; op to «pint- 
mal, or inematerial, 

€OR-PO RE-AL-AST, x. One who denies the existence of 
spiritual substances. 

COR-PORE-AL-LY, ado. tn body; in a bodily form or 
manner. 

€OK-PO-RE'I-TY, n. The state of having a body, or of 
being embodied ; materiality. 

€OR-POR-L-FLCATION, n. The act of giving body or 
palpability. 

t€OR PORLPY, ve. t. To embody ; to form into a body. 

COK PO-SANT, or COR'PU-SANSE, n. [Sp. cuerpo sante.} 
A name given by seamen to a luminous appearance onen 
beheld, in dark, tempestuous nights, about the decks and 
rigging of a ship, but particularly at the mast-beads and 
yard-arins, supposed to be electrical. 

CORPS, (kore; un. [Fr., from L. corpus.) tL. Un military lea- 
guage, a body uf troops ; any division of an anny. 2. 4 
body, in contempt, as used by .Wilten and Dryden, but 
probably pronounced in the English manner, as cerp<< 
3. A careass; a dead body. [See Corrsg.) Shek.—i. In 
architecturc, any part that: projects beyond a wall, serv- 
ing as the ground of some decoration. 

CORPSE, (kurps) n. [L. corpus.] The dead body of a human 
being. 

ECORPS-DE-GARNE, (kbre‘de-gard) x. [Fr.] See Covunr 
oF GIARD. 

€OR PU-LENCE, a. (L. corpulentia.] 1. Pleshiness ; ex- 

E€OR PU-LEN-CY, § cessive fatness ; a state of being load 
ed with flesh. 2. Spissitude ; groasness of matter; [/. «.) 

CORIPU_LENT, a. Pleshy; having 8 great or excessive 
quantity of fat or flesh, in proportion to Ue frame -€ the 
body. 
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COR'PUS CHRISTI. [Body of Christ.) A festival of the 
church of England, kept on the next Thunday after 
Trinity-Sunday, in honor of the euchurist. 

COR'PUSCLE, (kKorpus-sl) a. [L. corpusculum.}] A minute 
particle, or physical atuin. 

€OR-PUS€CU-LAR, a. Relating to corpuscles, or sinall par- 
ticles, sup to be the constituent muterials of all large 
bodies. ‘The corpuscular philosophy attempts to account 
for the phenomena of nature, by the motion, figure, rest, 
position, dcc., of the minute particles of matter. Hacyc. 

€COK-PUS-€U-LA/RI-AN, a. Corpuscular, as above. 

CoOR-PUS-CU-LA/BIL-AN, 2. An advocate for the corpuscu- 
lur philasophy. 

€oORn RA-€LE. See Conacie. 

tt'OR-RADE,, vc. t. To rub off; to scrape together. 

ER RA-DL-ATION, n. A conjunction of rays in one 

int. Bacon. 

COR-RECT’, a. [L. correctus.] Literally, set right or made 
straight. Hence, right ; conformable to truth, rectitude or 
propriety, or conformable tw a just standard ; not faulty ; 
free from error. 

€0R- REET, cv. t. 1. To make right; to rectify ; to bring to 
the standard of truth, justice, or propriety. 2. Toamenud; 
to remove or retrench faults or errors ; to set right. 3. To 
bring buck or attempt to bring back to propriety in morals ; 
to punish for faults or deviations from moral rectitude ; to 
chastise ; to discipline. 4. To obviate or remove what- 
ever is wrong or inconvenient ; to reduce or change the 
qualities of any thing by mixture, or other application ; 
to counteract whatever is injurious. 

E€OR RECTED, pp. Set right ; freed froin errors ; amended ; 
punished. 

COR RECT ING, ppr. Bringing to the standard of truth, 
justice or propriety ; amending , chastising. 

COR-REE TION, vn. [L. correcteo.) 1. The act of correct- 
ing; the act of bringing back, from error or deviation, 
to a just standard, as to truih, rectitude, justice or pro- 
priety. 2. Retrenchment of tautts or errors ; aimendment. 
3. That which is substituted in the place of what is wrong. 
4. That which is intended to rectify, or to cure faults ; 
punishment; discipline; chastisement; that which cor- 
rects.—5. In seriptural lungaaee, whatever tends lo cor- 
rect the moral conduct, and bring bick frome crror or sin, 
as afflictions. 6. Critical notice ; animadversion. 7, 
Abatement of noxious qualities ; the counteraction of 
what is inconvenient or hurttul in its eflects,—/feuse vi 
correction, @ house where disorderly persuns are contine 
a bridewell. 

€OR-REC/TION-AL, a. Tending to or intended fur cor- 
rection. Walsk. 

COR-KECITION-ER, x. One that has been in the house of 
correction. Shak. 

COR-RECTIVE, a. Having the power to correct ; having 
the quality of removing or obviating what ts Wrong, or in- 
jurious ; tending to rectify. 

ECOR-RECTIVE, n. 1. That which has the power of cor- 
recting ; that which has the quality of altering or obviating 
what is wrong or injurious. 2. Limitatiou ; restriction ; 

little used. ] 

R-REE€T'LY, ado. In a correct manner; in conformity 
with truth, justice, rectitude, or prupricty ; according tu a 
standard ; exactly; accurately. 

EOR-RECT'NESS, n. 1. Ceontormity ta truth, justice, or 
propriety. 2. Conformity to settled usages or rules. 3. 
Conformity to a copy ororiginal. 4. Conformity to estab- 
lished rules of taste or proportion. 

COR-REETIOR, n. 1. One who corrects ; one who amends 
faults, retrenches error, and render conformable to truth 
or propriety, or to any standard, 2. One who punishes 
for correction; one who amends or reforms by chastise- 
ment, reproof or instruction. 3. That which corrects ; 
that which abates or removes what is noxious or incon- 
venient; an ingredient in a composition which abates or 
counteracts the furce of another. 

ECOR-REG 1-DOR, n. ti A Spanish magistrate. 
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€COR-RE-LATE!, v.t. [L.. com and relates.) To have a 
reciprocal relation, as father and son. 

€OR'RE-LATE, ». One who stands in an opposite relation, 
as father and gon. South. 

COR-RE-LAITION, x. Reciprocal relation. Paley. 

€OR-REL'A-TIVE, @. [L. cot and relatircus.) Having a 
reciprocal relation, so that the existence of one ina cer- 
tain state depends on the existence of another ; as futher 
and son, hushand and wife, are correlative terms. 

COR-REL:A-TIVE, 2. That which is opposed to something 
elne ina certain relation. ‘The son is the correlate of 
his father. 

ECOR-REL/A-TIVE-LY, adr. Ina correlative relation. 

€OR-REL/A-TIVE-NESS, x. The state of being correlative. 

COR REP TION, 2. (L. corripio.} Chiding ; reproof; rep- 
rimand. Hammond. 

EOR-RE-SPOND, vi. (Tt. corrispondere : Fr correspondre.) 
1. To suit; to answer ; tongree ; to fit; to be congruous ; 
to be ndapted to. 2. To be equal ; to be adequate or pro- 
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portioned. 3. To communicate by letters sent and re- 
ceived ; to hold intercourse with a person ata distance by 
sending and receiving letters 

ECOR-RE SPONTYENCE, (a. 1. Relation ; fitness ; oongru- 

CO RESPOND EN-CY¥ ity ; Diutual adaptation of une 
thing to another. 2. fntercourse between persons at a 
distance, by means of letters sent and answers received. 
3. ‘The letters which pass between correspondents, 4, 
Fricndly intercourse ; reciprocal exchange of oftices or 
Civilities > connection, 

COR -RE-SPONDENT, a. Suitable ; fit; congruous ; agree- 
able ; answerable ; adapted. 

COR-RE-SPOND ENT, xn. One who corresponds ; one with 
whom an intercourse is carried on by letters or messages 

COR-RE-SPOND ENT-LY, ade. Ina corresponding manner. 

COR-RE-SPONDING, ppr. 1. Carrying on intercourse by 
letters. 2. a. Answering ; agreeing ; suiting. 

€COR-KE-SPON'SIVE, a. Answernble ; adapted. 

COR'RI-DOR, a. [Fr.; Sp. corredor.] 1. In architectur 
a gallery or long aisle round a building, leading to seve 
chambers at a distance from each other.—2. In sortyication, 
the covered way lying rcund the whole compass of the 
fortifications of a place. 

COR/RE-GI-BLE, a. [Fr.] 1. That ma 
amended. 2. That may be reformed. 
that ey be chastised tor correction. 

COR REVAL, vw. A fellow rival; a competitor. More cor- 
rectly co-rical, which sec. 

tEOR REVAL, a. Contending. Bp. Fleetwood. 

t€OK-RIVAL, rt. Po vie With. Fuzgefry. 

t€OR-RIVALI-TY, es 
fCOR-RTVAL-RY, 4" Competition, 
f€OR-RPVAL-SIIP, 2. Opposition ; rivalry. Sr 7. Herbert. 

COR RI-VATE, c. t. To draw water out of several streams 
into one, [Little weer) 

E€OR-RI-VA‘TION, 2. The running of different streams 
into one. [Mot much used.] 

COR-ROB-O-RANT, a. Strengthening ; baving the power 
or quality of giving strength. 

ECOR-ROBO-RANT, a. A medicine that strengthens the 
human body when weak. 

COR -ROBO-RATE, cot. (L. correbore.} 1. To strengthen 
to make strong, or to give additional strength w. 2. To 
confirm : to make more certain. 

€COR ROB O-RA-TED, pp. Strengthened ; confirmed ; ren- 
dered more certain. 

COR-ROB'O-RA-TING, ppr. Strengthening ; giving firm- 
ness or additional assurance. 

ECOR-ROB O-RA TION, a. The act of strengthening or 
contirming ; addition of strongth, assurance, ur security ; 
confirmation, 

ECOR-ROB‘O-RA-TIVE, a. Having the power of giving 
strength, or additional strength , tending to contin. 

€OR-KOB O-RA-TIVE, a. A medicine Uat strengthens ; a 
corroborant. 

COR-RODE!, v. t. [L. eorredos.] 1. To cat away by degrees ; 
to wear away, or diminish, by gradually separating «malt 
particles from a body, in the manner an animal gnaws & 
substance, 2. To wear away by degrees , to prey upon ; 
to impair; to consume or diminish by slow degrees. 

COR-ROMED, pp. Eaten away gradually ; worn, diminish- 
ed, impaired by slow degrees. 

EOR-RO DENT, a. Having the power of corroding, or 
wasting by degrees, a 

€COR-RO DENT, x. Any substance or medicine that cor- 
rodes, Core. 

COR KRODLATE, oc. t. To ent awny by degrees. Sandys. 

EOR LO-DIBILA-TY, n. The quality of being corrodible. 

COR-RO'DEBLE, a. That may be corroded. Brown. 

€OR-RODAUNG, ppr. Eating away gradually ; umpairing ; 
Wasting. 

EOR RE DY. (See Conopy.] But corrody is the more correct 
orthogriphy. 

€COR-ROSILBLE, a. Sce ConRRODIBLE. 

EOR-RO-SLBILAE-TY, 2. Sce ConnopiBILity. 

COR-ROSEBLE-NESS, 2. Susceptibility of corrosion, Dict 

EOR-ROSION, 2. The action of eating or wearing away 
by slow degrees, as Ly the action of acide on metals, by 
which the substance is gradually changed. 

EOR_-RO'SIVE, a. 1. Eating ; wearing away; having tho 

ywer of gradually wearing, consuming or impatring 
b. Having the quality of fretting or vexing.—Cerroes:re 
sublimate, the corrowive muriate or perchlonde of mereury 

ECOR-ROSTV BE, om. 2b. Phat which has the quatity of oe 
or wearing gradually. 2. That which has the power © 
fretting. ; ; 

COR-ROSIVE-LY, ade. Like a corrosive ; with the powers 
of corrosion ; in a corrosive manner. 

EOR-ROSIVE-NESS, n. The quality of corroding, eating 
away or wearing ; acrimony. 

ECOR'RU-GANT, a. Having the power of contracting inte 
wrinkles. 

COR RU-GATE, 0. t. [L. corrugo.] To wrinkle ; to draw 
or contract into folds. Bacon. 


be set ripht, or 
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COR'RU-GATE, a. Wrinkled. Youny. 

ECORIRUAGA-TED, pp. Wrinkled. 

COR/RU-GA-TING, ppr. Contracting into wrinkles. 

€OR-RU-GA'TION, a. A wrinkling ; contraction into wrin- 
kles. 

€UR‘RU-GA-TOR, 2. A muscle which contracts the skin 
of the forehead into wrinkles. Coze. 

€OR-RO'GENT-MUS'CLE, xn. A muscle of the eye, calied 
also corrugator supereilu. Chambers. 

COR-RUPT, 7.t. [L. corruptus.] 1. To change from a 
sound to a putrid or putrescent state ; to separate the com- 
ponent parts of a body, as by a natural process, which is 
accompanied by a fetid smell. 2. To vitiate or deprave ; 
to change from good to bad. 3. To waste, spoil, or eon- 
sume. 4. ‘To detile or pollute. 5. ‘To entice from good, 
and allure to evil. 6. To pervert; to break, disobey or 
make vuid. 7. To pervert or vitiate integrity ; lo bribe. 
R. To debase or render impure, by alterations or innova- 
tions. Y. To pervert; to falsify ; to infect with errors. 

COR-RUPT’, v, &. 1. ‘To become putrid ; to putrefy ; to rot. 
2 To become vitiated ; to lose purity 

€OR-RUPT’, a. (L. corrupius.} |. Changed from a sound 
te 4 putrid state, as by natural decompusition, 2. Spail- 
ed ; tainted ; vitiated ; unsound. 3. Depraved , vitiated ; 
tainted with wickeduem., 4. Mebased . rendered impure ; 
changed toa worse state. 5. Not genuine , infected with 
errors or mistakes. 

EOR-RUPTIED, pp. Putrefied ; vitiated ; depraved ; spoil- 
ed ; marred ; bribed ; infected with errors. 

COR-RUPT'ER, n. 1. One who corrupts ; one who vitiates, 
or taints. 2. One who bribes; that which depraves or 
destroya integrity. 3. One who introduces errors. 

spcsariey dee ILA-TY, 2. The possibility of being cor- 
rupted. 

€UR-RUPTN-BLE, a. (Fr. corruptible.] 1. That may be 
corrupted ; that may become putrid ; subject to decay and 
destruction, 2. That may be vitiated in qualitics or prin- 
ciples ; susceptible of depravation. 

€OR-RUPT-BLE, a. That which may decay and perish ; 
the human bedy. 1 Cor. xv. 

€OR- RUPTY-BLE-NESS, n. Susceptibility of corruption ; 
corruptibility. 

COR RUPT'-BLY, adv. In such a manner as to be cor- 
rupted or vitiated. 

COR-ROUPTUNG, ppr. Putrefying ; depraving ; vitiating. 

EOR-RUP“PION, an. (L. corruptte.| 1. The act of corrupt- 
ing, or state of being corrupt or putrid ; the destruction of 
the natural form of bodies, by the sepagation of the com- 
ponent parts, or by disorganization, in the process of pu- 
vefaction, ”. Putrid matter; pus. 3. Putrescence; a 
foul state occasioned by putrefaction. 4. Depravity ; 
wickedness ; perversion or deterioration of moral princi- 
ples ; loss of purity or integrity. 5. Debasement ; taint; 
or tendency toa worse state. ©. Impurity ; depravation ; 
debasement. 7. Bribery.—8. In Jar, tunt; impurity of 
blood, in consequence of an act of aftainder of treason or 
felony, by which a person is disabled to inherit lands 
from an ancestor. 

ECOR-RUPT'IVE, a. Having the quality of corrupting, taint- 
ing or UL SD Ray. 

paertaar te 3, a. Not susceptible of corruption, ar de- 
cay. Maen, 

€OR-RUPT'LY, adv. 1. In a corrupt manner ; with cor- 
ruption ; viciously ; wickedly ; without integrity. 2. By 
bribery. 

€COR-RUPT'NFSS, a. 1. The state of being corrupt ; putrid 
state, or putrescence. 2. A state of moral impurity. 3. 
A vicions state ; debasement ; impurity. 

COR-RUPT’RESS, 2. A female that corrupts others. 

COR'SAIR, n. [Fr. corsaire.] A pirate ; gne who cruises or 
scours the ocean, with an armed vessel, without a com- 
mission from any prince or state, to scize and plunder 
merchantmen. 

CORSAK, zn. A species of fox. Pennant. 

CORSE, n. (Fr. corps; L. corpus.) A corpse; the dead 
body ofa human being ; 4 poctical word. Addison. 

CORSE'-EN-CUM'BERED, a Loaded with dead bodies. 
Barlow, 

€ORSE!- PRES-ENT, ». A mortuary or present paid at the 
tnterment of a dend body. 

€ORSE:LET, (korstet) a. (Fr. corselet.] 1. A little cuirass, 
or an armor to cover the body for protection, worn for- 
merly by pike-men. 2. See CorceLer. 

CORSE LET, (Kors‘let) v.t. To encircle with a corselet. 
Beaumont. 

€COR“'ET, 2. [Fr.) A bodice; jumps; something wom 
to give shape to the body ; used by ladies and dandies. 

CORS'NED, nv. [Rax. corenade.] The morsel of execration 
or curse ; a piece of bread consecrated by exorcism, and 
to he swallowed by a suspected person, as a trial of his 
innacence. 

COR. TEGE, (kor-tazhe’) na. [Pr.] A train of attendants. 

CORTIES, no ple. [from Sp. corte, court.] The Spanish 
name of the states of the kingdom, composed of nobility, 


ae 


clergy, and representatives uf cities ; the assembly of the 
states, answering, in s0me measure, & the parliament of 
Great Britain. 

COR 'TI-CAL, a. Belonging to bark ; consisting of burk of 
rind ; resembling bark or rind ; external ; belonging tw the 
external covering. 

€OR'TLEATE, a. [L. corticatus.] Resembling the bark 

CORTPI-CA-TED or rind of a tree. Brown. 

€OR-TI-CIF/ER-OUS, a. [L. cortez and fero.] Producing 
bark, or that which resembles it. Dict. 

€OK-TICI-FORM, a. Resembing bark. 

ECORTNH-COSE : 

CORT ECOUR, { a. Barky ; full of bark. Dict. 

€O-RUNI)' UM, 2. The corindon-harmophane of Haiiy, and 
the adamantine spar of Kirwan. 

CO-RUS'ICANT, a. Flashing ; glittering by flashes. 

COR US-CATE, vii. [L. coru+co.)] ‘To tlash ; to lighten ; to 
glitter. Greenhill. 

CUR-UB-CA'TION, n. (LL. coruscatio.) 1. A flash ; a aud- 
den burst of light in the clouds or atmosphere. 2.0% ire 
light produced by the combustion of inflaminable gas ns 
the earth.——.9rtificial curuscations are produced by pies- 
phorus and sulphuric acid, or by sulpburie acid ond irun 
nhngs. 

COR'VET, 2. (Fr. corvettc.] A sloop of war; an advice- 
boat. 

€OR-VETITO, nxn. The curves. Peacham. 

CORVIUS, ne tL. corcus.] 1. In astronomy, @ consteliatnar 
of the southern heinisphere, containing nine stars. 2. A 
military engine or gallery used by the Romans for baarJ- 
ing ships in war. 

€OKR-Y-BAN'TIE€, a. Madly agitated; inflamed lke the 
Corybantes, the frantic priests of Cybele. 

EORYMRB, a. (L. corymbus.] Primarily, a top, bead, us 
cluster. In modern botany, & species of intlorescence. 

€O-RYM’BI-A-TED, a. Gamisbed with corymbs. 

€OR-Y M-BIFYER-OUS, a. | L. corymbyfer.] Producing cor- 
ymbs ; bearing flowers, fruit, or berries in clusters. 

€0-RYM'BOUS, a. Consisting of corymbs , in clusters. 

€0-RYM BU-LOUS, a. Having or consisting of little car- 


ymbhes. 

COR Y_PHENE, n. A fish with a sloping, truncated head, 
and the dorsal fin extending the whole Jength of the back. 

€OR-Y-PHE'US, 2. ([Gr.] The chief of a chorus ; the chief 
of accompany. South. 

COS-CILNOM/AN-CY, n. [Gr. xogxtyoy and pavresa.] The 
art or practice of divination by mneans of 4 sieve. 

€O-SE CANT, n. In ycometry, the secant of an are which 
is the complement of another to ninety degrees. 

COS'EN. Sec CozEn. 

t CO'SIER, a. (Fr. cousu.] Abctcher. Shak. 

{ CO-SIG-NIF'T-CA-TIVE, a. Having the same significa- 
thon. 

€oOS'IN-AGE, 1. [Fr. cousinage.) In law, 9 writ to recover 
possession of an estate in lands, when a stranger has en- 
tered and abated, after the death of the tresail, or the 
grandfather’s grandfather, or other collateral relation. 

€6 SINE, nxn. [n geometry, the sine of an arc which is the 
complement of another to ninety degrees. 

€OS-METIUE, a. [Gr. xoopnrixos.] Beautifying ; improving 
beauty, particularly the beauty of tbe skin. 

€Os-M ETI, n. Any preparation tbat renders the skin 
soft, pure and white, and helps to beautify and improve 
the complexion. 

€08'MI-AL, a. [Gr. xoopicos.) 1. Relating to the wortd, 
or to the whole system of visible bodies, including the 
earth and stars.—2. In astronemy, rising or setting with 
the sun; not acronical. 

COSMI-CAL-LY, adc. With the sun at rising or setting: 
a stur is said to rise or set cosmirally, when it rises oy rets 
with the sun. 

€0$-MOGO-NIST, n. One who treats of the origin or form 
ation of the universe. 

€OS-MOG O-NY, n. [Gr. xorpoyoua.) The generation, 
origin or creation of the word or universe. [nm pAysics, 
the science of the origin or formation of the universe. 

€OS-MOG-RA-PH ER, 2. One who describes the world os 
universe, including the heavens and the carth. 

€08-MOGRAPH TE, a. Relating to the general de 

€08&-MO-GRAPHI-€ATL, \ scription of the universe. 

€0¢-MO-GRAPIVLEAL-LY, adr. Ina manner relating te? 
the science of describing the universe, or corresponding to 
cosmography. 

€OF-MOG'RA-PHY, n. [Gr. xoopoypadia.] A description 
of the world or universe ; or the art which teaches the 
construction of the whole system of worlds, or the figure, 
dizgposition and relation of all its parts, and the manner cf 
representing them on a plane. 

€0S'MO-LARE, no [Gr. xoopos, world, and Aap fare, to 
take.} An ancient instrument fer measuring distances to 
the heavens or on earth, much the same as the astrolabe, 
and called also pantacosm. 
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cO0B8-MOL'A-TO-RY, 2. (Gr. xoopes and Aarpeow.) The 
worship paid to the world, or its parta, by h ns. 

€0$-MO-LOGI-€AL, a. Relating toa discourse or treatise 
of the world, or to the science of the universe. 

€0%-MOL:O0-GIST, 2. One who describes the universe. 

COS-MOLO-GY, a. (Gr. xoopodoyta.| The science of the 
world or universe ; or a treatise relating to the structure 
and wuts of the system of creation. 

€0%.MO-PLAS‘TI€, a. (Gr. xospos and eee) World- 
forining ; pertaining to the formation of the world. 

€02-MO-POL'I-TAN, ) a. (Gr. xoopos and xoXcrns.] A per- 

€08. MOPIO-LITE, son who has no fixed residence ; 
one who ia no where a stranger,.or who is at hoine in ev- 
ery place ; a citizen of the world. 

€OsSS, 2. A Hindoo measure of one English mile and a 
quarter nearly. Tsiat. Res. ‘ 

CON'SACK, x. The Cossacks inhabit the Ukraine, in the 
Russian empire. 

€CUSSAS, 2». Plain India muslins, of various qualities and 
breadths. 

€CSSET, x. [qu. G. kossat.] A lamb brought up by hand, 
or without the aid of the dam. 

COSSIE, a. Relating to algebra Bp. Ha!?. 

COST, «. (G., D., Sw., Dan. kost.) 1. The price, value 
or equivalent of a thing purchased ; the amount in val- 
ue paid, charged or engaged to be paid for any thing 
bought or taken in barter. 2. Expense ; amount in value 
expended or to be expended ; charge ; that which is given 
or to be given for another thing.—3. in lair, the sum fixed 
by law, or alluwed by the court, for charges of a suit award - 
ed against the party losing, in favor of the party prevail- 
ing, &c. 4. Loss or expense of any kind; detriment ; 

in; suffering. 5. Sumptuousness ; great expense. 
ST, a. (L.costa.] A riborside. &. Jonson. 

COST, v. t.; pret. and pp. cost. (G. and D. kosten.] 1. To 

require to be given or expended in barter or purchase ; to 


be bought for. 2. To require to be laid out, given, be- 
rebihics or employed. 3. To require to be borne or sut- 
ered. 

COSTAL, a. [Fr. costal.] Pertaining to the side of the body 
ur the ribs } 48, costal nerves. 

COBTIARD, 2. 1. A head; 2. An ap- 


net used.] Shak. 

ple, round and bulky, like the head. 

€OST!ARD-MONG'ER, n. An apple-seller. 

COST'ER-MONG'ER, 2. An appile-seller. 

COS TIVE, a. [from It. costipato, costipare : 1. canstipe.) 
1. Literally, crowded, stuffed, as the intestines ; hence, 
bound in body ; retaining fecal matter in the bowels, ina 
hard and dry state ; having the excrements obstrncted, or 
the motion of the bowels too slow. 2. Dry and hard; 
[not uscd.) Mortimer. 

COSTIVE-NESS, n. A preternatural detention of the fecal 
matter of the bowels, with hardness and dryness ; an ob- 
struction or preternatural slowness of evacuations from the 
bowels. 

€OST'LI-NESS, n. Expensiveness ; great cost, or expense ; 
sumptuousness. Sidncy. 

COST LESS, a. Costing nothing. Barron. 

COST'LY, a. Of a high price ; sumptuous ; expensive ; 
purchased at a great expense. 

GOST’ MA-RY, n. [L. costus, and Maria.] A species of 
tansy, or taracetum ; alecost. 

t€ REL, 2. A bottle. 

COSTUME, n, [Fr.] I. In painting, a mle or precept by 
which an artist ts enjoined to make everv person and thing 
sustain ite proper character, ob=erving the scene of action, 
the country or place, and making the habits, arms, man- 
ners and proportions correspond. Hence, the observance 
of this rule in execution. 2. An established mode of 


dress. 
€O-SUPPER-ER, x. One who snffers with another. 
€O-SU-PREME’, x. A partaker of supremacy. 
€0-SORETY, 2. One who is surety with another. Mass. 


Rep. 

eoT, €OTE, or COAT, nt the end of the names of paces, 
come generally from the Saxon cof, 1 enttage. Grheon, 

@ YT, or COTE, n. [Snx. cot, cote, cute.] 1. A small house ; 
a but; a mean habitation ; also, x shed or inclosure for 
beasts. 2. A feathern cover. for a sore finger. 3. An 
abridgment of cotyucan. 4. Acade lamb; [lucal.] Grose. 
5. A little boat. 

€CO-TABIU-LATE. See ContaBULaTeE. 

E€0O-TANGENT, n. The tangent of an arc which is the 
complement of another to ninety degrees. 

ENTE. See Quote, which was formerly written cote. 

COTE, a. A sheepfold. Sre Cor. 

€OTE, tc. t. To pass by and turn before ; to gain ground in 
coursing and give 1 competitor the turn. [Little used.) 

€0. TEM-PO-RA/NE-OUS, a. Living or being at the same 
time. 

€O-TEM'PO-RA-RY, a. Living or being at the same time. 


Locke. 
€O -TEMPO-BRA-RY, x. One who lives at the same time 
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with another. [I consider this word as preferable to cse- 
tempurary, us being more easily pronounced. 

€O-TEN ANT, a. A tenant in common. Keut. 

€O-TE-RIF:, n. [Fr.] A frieudly party, or fashionable 

€O-THURNATE Buskined ; relati ed 
()- LNATE ja. Buskined; re to 
€0-THURN A-TED Cuckeram. : = pact 

€0-TIE'U-LAR, a. [L. cotwuia.} Pertaining to whetstones , 
like, or suitable for whetstunes. Airwan. 

€0-TMLILON, (ko-til'yun) a. (Fr.] A brisk dance, per- 
formed by eight persons together ; also, a tune which reg- 
ulates the dance. 

COTILAND, xn. Land appendant to a cottage. 

COTQUEAN, 2. A man who busies himself with the af- 
fairs which properly belong to women. 

€0-TRUS-TEE!, nw A joint trustee. Arent. 

COTS WOLD, a. (Sax. cutc and wold.] Sheepcotes in an 
open country. 

COTT, n. [Sax. cot, cote.] A small bed ; on board of ships, 
a bed frame suspended from the beams, for the officers to 
sleep in, between the decks ; a piece of canvas, extended 
by a frame. 

COTTAGE, «a. A cot; a hut; asmall, mean habitation. 

€OT'TAGED, a. Set or covered with cottages. 

COT’ TAGE-LY, a. Rustic; suitable to a cottage. 

COT’‘TA-GER, ». 1. One who lives in a but or cottage.— 
2. In lair, one who lives on a common, without paying 
any rent, or having land of his own. 

€OT TER, COT'TAR, or COTTIER, a. A cottager. 

COTTON, (kot'tn) x. [Fr. coton; It. cotune.] 1. A soft 
downy substance, resembling fine wool, growing in the 
capsules or pods of a shrub, called the cottun-plant. 2 
Cloth made of cotton. 

€OT'ITON, a. Pertaining to cotton ; made of cotton ; con- 
sisting of cotton. 

COT TON, v.t. 1. To rise with a nap. Johnson. 
ment; to unite with ; « cant word. Swift. 

€OT:TON-GIN, x. A machine to separate the seeds from 
cotton, invented by E. Whitney. 

COT TON-GRASS, n. A genus of planta, the eriophorum, 

COT’ TON-MA-CHINE/, x. A machine for carding or spin- 
ning cotton. 

€OTITON-MILL, 2. A mill or building with machinery for 
carding, roving, and spinning cotton, by the force of wa- 
ter or steam. 

FOT'TON-PLANT, Jn. A plant or shrub of the genus gos- 

COWTON-SHRUB, aypsum, of several species, all grow- 
ing in warm climates. 

COU TON-THIS TLE, 2. A plant, the onvpordum. 
€OT'ITON-WEED, n. A plant, the Alago. The name is 
given also to the guaphalium, cud-weed, or goldy-locks. 
CUT TON-Y, or COT'TON-OUS, a. 1. Downy; nappy ; 


2. To ce 


covered with hairs or pubescence like cotton. Martyn. 2. 
Soft, like cotton. 
€0'TY-LE, or CO/TY-LA, 2. (Gr. xorvAn.] The cavity of 


a bone which receives the end of another In articulation. 

€0-TY-LE’DON, x. [Gr. xorvAndwy.] 1. In botany, the 
perishable lobe or placenta of the seeds of plants.—2. In 
anatumy, a litte glandular body adhering to the chorion 
of some animals. 3. A genus of plants, navel-wort, or 
kidney -wort, of several geen 

COT-Y_LEDO-N QUS, a. Pertaining to cotyledons; having 
a seed-lobe. 

COUCH, v. i. (Fr. pane 1. To lie down, as on a bed or 
place of repose, 2. To lie down on the knees; to stoop 
and recline on the knees, asa beast. 3. To lie down in 
secreC or in ambush; to He clase and concealed. 4. To 
lie ; to lie in a bed or stratuni. 5. To stoop ; to bend the 
body or back ; to lower in reverence, or to bend under 
Jabor, pain, or a burden. 

€OUCH, z. t. 1. Tolay down ; to re on a bed or place 
of rest. 2. To lay down ; to spread ona bedor floor. 3. 
To Jay close, or in a stratum. 4. To hide; to lay close, 
or in another body. 5. ‘lo include secretly ; to hide; or 
to express in obscure terms, that imply what is to be un- 
derstood. 6. To invalve ; to include ; to comprise ; te 
comprehend or express. 7. To lie close. &. To fx a 
spear in the rest, in the posture of attack. %. To depress 
the condensed crystaline bumor or film that overspreads 
the pupil of the eye. ‘T'o remove a cataract. 

€OUCH, 2. 1. A bed; a place for rest or sleep. 2. A sent 
of repose ; a place for rest and ease, on which it is com 
mon to lie down undressed. 3, A layer or stratum.—1. 
In painting, a lay or impression of color, in oil or water, 
covering the canvas, wall, or other matter to be painted. 
5. Any lay, or impression, used to make a thing firm of 
consistent, or to screen it from the weather. 6. A cover- 
ing of gold a: silver leaf, Iaid on any substance to be gild- 
ed or silvered. 

COUCHIANT, a. [Fr.] Lying down ; squatting.—In her- 
aldru, lying down with the head raised, which distin- 
guishes the posture of couchant from that of dormant, or 
sleeping ; applied to a Hon or other beast. 

€OUCHED, pp. Laid down; laid on; hid; Included of 
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invoived ; laid close ; fixed in the rest, as a spear; de- 
sed or removed, as a cataract. 
UCHI'EE, a. [Fr] Bedtime ; tate visiting at night. 
den. 

COUCH'ER, 2. 1. One who couches cataracts.—2. In old 

Englisa statutes, a factor; a rexident in a country for 
ick. J. A book in which a religious house register 
their acts. 

COUCH -FEL-LOW, n. A bed-fellow ; a companion in 
Jodging. 

€ou H GRASS, n. A species of grass, very injurious tc 
other plants. 

COUCHIING, ppr. Lying aown : laying down ; .ying close ; 
involving ; including ; expressing ; depressing a cataract. 

COUCHING, xn. The act of stooping or bowing. 

COUGH, (kauf) 2. [qu. D. kuch.] A violent effort of the 
lungs to throw off offending matter ; a violent, soinetimes 
involuntary, and sonorous expiration, suddenly expelling 
the air through the glottis. 

COUGH, v. i. To have the lungs convulsed ; to make a vi- 
olent effort with noise, to expel the air from the lungs, 
and evacuate any offending matter that irritates the parts 
or renders respiration difficult. 

COUGH, v. t. To expel from the lungs by a convulsive ef- 
-t with noise ; to expectorate. 

COUGHER, a. One that coughs. 

COUGHING, ppr. Expelling from the lungs by a violent 
effort with noise ; expectorating. 

ECOU'HAGE, a. A kind of kidney-beans 

€OULD, (kood) [The past tense of can, according to our 
customary arrangement in grammar ; but, in reality, a dis- 
tinct word, can having no past tense. Could, we receive 
through the Celtic dialects, W. gallu, Com. gally, Arm. 
gallout, to be able.] Had sufficient physical or moral 

wer or capacity. 

€COULITER. See Cotter. 

COUNCIL, a. (Fr. concile ; Sp. concilio.) 1. An assembly 
of men summoned or convened for consultation, detibera- 
tion, and advice. 2. A body of men specially designated 
to advise a chief magistrate in the administration of the 

vernment, as in Great Britain.—3. In sere of the mer- 
tcan stutes, a branch of the legislature, corresponding with 
the sennte in other states, and called legislative council, 
Nei Jersey. 4. An assembly of prelates und doctors, 
convened fbr regulating matters of doctrine and discipline 
inthe church. 5. Act of deliberation ; consultation of a 
council.—Common council of a city generally is the body 
of representatives of the citizens.— Frwecneal council, in 
church history, a general council or assembly of prelates 
and doctors, representing the whole church.—Priey coun- 
ceil, a select council for advising a king in the administra- 
tion of the government.—Aulie council, Sec Autre. 

FOUNCIL-BOARD, n. Council-table ; the table round 
which a council holds consultation. Hence, the council 
itself in deliberation or session, 

€OUNCIL-OR, a. The member of a council. See Coun- 
SELOR 

€OUN CIT-TA-BLF, n. Council-boara. 

€0-UN-DER-STAN DING, n. Mutual understanding. Hov- 
ell. 

+ €0O-U-NITE , v.¢. To anite. More. 

COUNSEL, 2. [Fr. conse.) 1. Advice ; opinion, or in- 
struction, given upon request or otherwise, for directing 
the judgment or conduct of another ; opinion given upon 
deliberation or consultation, 2. Consultation ; interchange 
of opinions. 3. Deliberation; exainination of conse- 
quences. 4. Prudence ; deliberate opinion or judgment, 
or the fueulty or habit of judging with enution.—5. Ina 
bad ~ense, evil advice or designs ; art, nivehination. 6, 
Secrecy ; the secrets intrusted in consultation ; secret 
opinions or purposes.—7. Ina Scriptural sense, purpose ; 
design ; will; decree. &. Directions of God’s word. 9. 
‘The will of God or his truth and doctrines concerning the 
way of salvation. 19. Those who give counsel in law ; 
any counselor or advocate, or any number of counselors, 
barristers or sergeants. 

COUNSEL, 0. ¢. [L. consilior.] 1. To give advice or de- 
liberate opinion to another for the government of his con. 
duct ; to advise. 2. ‘To exhort, warn, admoniah, or in- 
struct. 3. To advise or recommend ; [not much used. ] 
Doruden. 

€0l'\ SEL-KEEP‘ER, rv. One who can keep a secret. 
Nhake 

E0UNSEL-KEEPING 2. Keeping secrets. 

€QUNSEL-A-BLE, a. Willing to receive counsel; dis- 
posed to follow the advice or opinions of others 

ECQOUNSELED, pp. Advised ; instructed ; admonited. 

COUN SEL-ING, ppr. Advising ; instructing ; adinonish- 
ing. 

FOUN SED-OR, #. 1. Any person who gives advice , but 
properly, one who is authorized by natural relationship, 
al | birth, office or profession, to advise anather im ce: 
gard to his future conduct and measures. 2. A tnem- 
ber of a council ; one + ppointed to advise a king or chief 
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magistrate. 3. One whe js consulted by a client ina law 
case ; one who gives advice in relation to a question a: 
law ; ohe whose profession is to give advice in law, and 
manuge causes for clients.—Privy counselor, @ member as 
a privy council. 

COU N'SEL-OK-SHIP, 2. The office of a counselor, or privy 
counselor. 

COUNT, v.t. [Fr. conter. 
one by one, or by sim 


1. To number ; to tel] oy name 

numbers, for ascertaining Ube 
whole number of units ina collection 92. To reckon ; to 
greserve a reckoning; to compute. J. To reckon ; to 
place to an account ; to ascribe or impute ; to consider or 
esteem as belonging. 4. ‘To esteem ; ta account; to 
reckon; to think, judge or consider. 5S. Tu impute ; to 
charge. 

eoUNT, v.i. To count on or upon, to reckon upon; to 
found an account or scheme on ; to rely on. 

COUNT, n. [Fr. conte and compte.) 1. Reckoning ; the 3 
of numbenng. 2. Number.—3. In Jair, a particular 
charge in an indictment, or narration in pleading, setting 
forth the cause of complaint. 

COUNT, ». (Fr. cemte.} A title of nobility, on the conti- 
nent of Europe, equivalent to the English earl, and whose 
domain is a county. An earl: the alderman of a shire. 

€OUNT!-WHEEL, rn. The wheel in a clock which movea 
round and causes it to strike. 

€OUNTIA-BLE, a. That may be numbered. Spenser. 

COUNT ED, pp. Nuinbered ; told; esteemed ; reckoned ; 
imputed. 

COUNTFE-NANCE, na. [Fr. contenance.] 1. Literally, the 
contents of a body ; the outline and extent which consti- 
tutes the whole figure or external appearance. .2pprupre 
ately, the human face; the whole form of the fate. or 
system of features ; visage. 2. Air; look; axpeet; ap 
pearance of the face. 3. The face or look of a beast. 4. 
Favor; goad will; Kindness. 5. Support; aid ; patron- 
Age ; encouragement ; favorin promoting and maintain- 
ing a person or cause. 6. Show ; resemblance ; superfi- 
cial appearance.—7. In lasr, credit or estimation.— Te 
keep the countenance, is to preserve a calm, composed, of 
natural look, unrafiled by passion.— Jn countenance, in fa- 
vor; in estimation.— 7 keepin countenance, to give assur- 
ance or courage to ; to support ; to aid by favor.— To put & 
countenanec, to give assurance ; to encoumge ; orto bring 
into favor; to support.— Out of countenance, confounded 
abashed ; with the countenance cast down ; not beld ar 
assured. — To put out of countenance, to cause the counte- 
nance to fall; to abash ; to intimidate ; to diseoncert. 

COUN TE-NANCE, v.f. 1. To favor; to encournge by 
opinion or wards. 2. ‘To aid; to support ; to encourage ; 
ta abet; to vindicate by any means. 3. To enconrage j 
to appear in detense. 4. Tomake ashowof. 5. Tokeep 
an appearance. 

€OUN-TH-NANCED, pp. Favored ; encouraged ; supported. 

COUN TE-NAN-CER, x. One who countenances, favors o4 
Supports. 

€COUN'TE-NAN-CING, ppr. Favoring ; encouraging ; sup- 
porting. 

EOUNTVER, 2. 1. A false piece of money ar stamped 
metal, used as means of reckoning; any thing used to 
kcep an account or reckoning, as in gaines. 2. Money, 
in contempt. 3. A table or beard on which money is 
counted ; a table on which goods in a shop are haid for ex- 
amination by purchasers, 4. The name of certain prisons 
in London. 5. One that counts or reckons ; also, an au- 
ditor. 6. Encounter; [not uscd. )—7. In shtpe, an arch or 
vault, whose upper part is terminated by the bottom of 
the stern.— Counter of a horse, that part of a hurse’s fore- 
hand which lies between the shoulder and under the 
neck. 

€OUNITER, adr. (Fr. contre; L. contra.) 1. Contrary; 
in opposition ; in an opposite direction ; used chiefly with 
run or gos as, torun counter tothe rules of virtue. 2 
The wrong way ; contrary to the right course. 3. Con- 
trariwise ; inacontmry manner. 4. The face, or at the 
face ; [net used.} Sandys, This word is prefixed to many 
others, chiefly verbs and nouns, expressing opposition. 

€OUN-PTER-A€T,, v. t. To act in opposition to ; to binder, 
defeat or frustrate by contrary agency. 

€OUN-TER-ACT'ED, pp. Uindered ; frustrated ; defeated 
by contrmry agency. 

€0OUN-TER-ACTIING, ppr. Hindering ; frustrating. 

€C po Cae etn n. Action in oppusiton ; hin 
Ceraice, 

COUN TER-AT-TRA€E'TION, x. Opposite attraction. 

€COUN-TER-BAL/ANCE, r. ¢. To weigh against ; to weigh 
against with an equal weight ; to act against with equal 

ower or effect ; to countervail. 
€OUN-TER-BALIANCE, x. Equal weight, power or aget- 
4 acting in opposition to any thing. 
€OUN-TER-RAL‘ANCED, pp. Opposed by equal werght, 
wer or effect. 
COUN-TER-BALIAN-CING, 


ppr. Opposing by equal 
Weight, power, or operation. 
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COUNTER. BOND, nA bond to save harmless one who 
has given bond for another. 

COUN-TER-BUFE., c. t. To strike back or in an apposite 
Seen > to drive back ; to setup by a blow or impulse in 
ront. 

COUN'TER-BUFF, n. A blow in an opposite direction ; a 
stroke that stops mouon, or causes a recoil. 

COUN-TER-BU FF ED, (koun-ter-buf’) pp. Strack with a 
blow in oppasition. 

€OUN'TER-CADT, nan. Delusive contrivance ; contrary 
cust. 

€OUN'TER-€XAST-ER, n. A caster of accounts ; a reckon 
er; & book-keeper, in contempt. 

COUN TER-CHANGE, n. Exchange ; 

€0UN-TER-CHANGE;, 0. t. To give 
cause W change places. 

COUN-TER-CHANG ‘ED, (koun-ter-chanjd') pp. Exchang- 
ed.—In heraldry, intermixed, as the colors of the field 
and charge. 

COUN'TER-CHARM, x. That which has the power of 
dissolving or opposing the effect of a charm. 

COUN-TER-CHARM,, 2. ¢. ‘I'o destroy the effect of enchant- 
ment. 

€UU N-TER-CHEE€K!, v. t. To oppose or stop by some ob- 
stacle ; to check. 

€OUN "CER-CHEEK, n. Check ; stop; rebuke ; or a cen- 
sure tocheck a reprover. 

€COUN-TER-ECUR/KENT, a. Running in an opposite direc- 
tion. Airrcan. 

€OUN- TER-CUR-BENT, n. A carrent in an opposite di- 
rection. 

€COUN-TER-DIS-TINETION, x. Contradistinction. 

COUN-TER-DRAW,, v. ¢. Tn paintiny, to copy a design or 
painting, by means ofa fine linen cloth, an oiled paper, or 
other transparent matter, whereon the strokes appearing 
thiough, they are traced with a pencil. 

€U0UN-TER-DRAW ING, ppr. Copying by means of lines 
drawn on some tranaparent inatler. 

€COUN-TER-DRAWN!, pp. Copied trom lines drawn on 
something else. 

E€OUN' TER-EV'L-DENCE, n. Opposite evidence; evi- 
dence or testimony which opposes other evidence. 

€OUN-TER-FALPSANCE, See CouNTERFESANCE. 

COUN'TER-FEIT, (koun ter-fit) co. ¢. (Pr. contrcfaire, con- 
trefait.} 1. To forge ; to copy or imitate, without author- 
ity or nght, and witha view to deceive or defraud, by 
passing the copy or thing forged for that which is original 
or genuine. 2. To imitate ; to copy ; to make or put ona 
resemblance. 

COUN 'TER-FEIT, vo. t. To feign ; to diasemble ; to carry 
on a fiction or deception. Shak. i 

COUN'TER-FEIT, a. 1. Forged ; fictitions ; falee; fabri- 
cated without right ; made in imitation of something else, 
with a view to defraud, by passing the false copy for 
genuine or original. 2. Assuming the appearance of 
something ; false ; hypocritical. 3. Having the resem- 
blance of ; false ; not genuine. 

COUN'TER-FEIT, n. 1. A cheat; a deceitful person ; one 
who pretends to be what he is not; one why personates 
another ; an impostor —2. In law, one who obtains nioney 
or goods by counterfeit letters or false tokens. 3. That 
which is made in imitation of something, bat without 
lawful authority, and with a view to detraud, by pass- 
ing the false for the true. 

COUN'TER-FEIT-ED, pp. 1. Forged ; made in imitation of 
something, with a view to defraud ; copicd ; iniitated ; 
fei . 

COUN TER-FEIT-ER, x. 1. One who counterfeits ; a 
forger. 2. One who copies or imitates ; one who assumes 
a false appearance. 3. One who endeavours to set off a 
thing in false colors. 

€OUNTER-FEIT-LY, adv. By forgery ; falsely ; fictitious- 


ly. 

t COUN‘TER-FE(T-NESS, x. The state of being counter- 
feit. 

€OUN-TER-FER'MENT, xn. Ferment opposed to fennent. 


Addison. 

t COUN-TERB-FE‘SANCE, 2. [Fr. contrefaisance.] The 
act of forging ; forgery. 

COUN'TER-FOIL, or COUN TER-STOEK, 2». That part 
of atally strnck in the exchequer, which is kept by an 
officer in that court, the other being delivered to the per- 
son who haa lent the king money on the account, and is 
called the stock. 

COUN TER-FORT, a. A buttress, spur or pillar serving to 
support a wall or terrace subject to bulge. 

€OU NITER-GAGE, a. [In carpentry, a method used to 
measure the joints, by transferring the breadth of a mor. : 
tise to the place where the tenon is to be, in order te | 
make them fit each other. 

ECOUNTER-GUARD, vn. In fortification, a small rampart or 


reciprocation. 
isd, receive ; or to 


two long faces carallel to the faces of the bastion, making 
a salient angle, to preserve the bastion. 


work raised before the point of a bastion, consisting of | 
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COUN'TER-IN'FLU-ENCE, v. t. To binder by opposing 
intluence. | Luftde cH 

COUN-TER-LI-BRA‘TION, See Lisration 

COUNTTER-LIGHT, an. A light opposite to any thing 
which makes it appear to disadvantage. : 

COUN-TER-MAND, vt [br. cuntremunder.t 1. To re- 
voke a former command, or to give an ordet contrary to 
one belore given, which annuls a tormer command, and 
forbids its execution. 2. ‘Hooppose ; to contradict the or- 
ders of another. 3. To prohibit; (litle used. | Tarecy. 

COUN TER-MAND, n. A contrary order ; revocation of a 
former order or command. Shak. 

i aig ead Z p. Revoked ; annulled, as an or- 

ce. 

COUN-TER-MANDING, ppr. Revoking a former order 
giving directions contrary to a former command. 

COUN TPER-MARCHSY esa. LTomuarch back. 

COUN TER-MARCH, a. 1. A marching back 5 a returning 
2. A change of the wings or face of a battalion, so as te 
bring the nght to the lett, or the front into the rear, Cye. 
J. A change of measurea ; alteration of condact. 

COUN'TER MARK, w. 1. A second or third mark put ona 
bale of goods belonging to several merchants, that it may 
not be opened, but in the presence of all the owners. 9. 
The mark of the Gold-nuiui'’s Company, to show the metal 
to be standard, added to that of the artificer. 3. An arti- 
ficial cavity made in the weth of horses, that have out- 
grown their natural mark, to disguise their age. 4. A 
mark added to a medal, a long time after it has beer 
rates by which its several changes of value may be 

nown. 

COUN-TER-MXARK’, v. ¢. To mark the comer teeth of a 
horse by an artificial cavity. to disguise his age. 

COUNTER-MINE, a. 1b) fn ailitury aguirs, a well and 
gallery sunk in the earth, and running under ground, in 
search of the enemy’s mine, or till it meets it, to detent 
its effect. 2. Means of opposition or counteraction, J. A 
etratayem or project to frustrate any contrivance. 

COUN-TER-MINE/, ¢. t. 1. ‘Vo sink a well and gallery in 
the earth, in search of an enemy’s mine, to frustrate his 
designs. 2. ‘Io counterwork ; to frustrate by secret and 
Opposite measures, 

COUN'TER-MO'TION, 2. An opposite motion ; a motion 
counteracting another. 

COUNT ER-MOVE MENT, n. A movement in opposition 
to another. 

COUN THR-MURE, ». [Fr. contremur.) A wall rnised 
Lag another, to supply its place when a breach is 
made. 

ie oes v.t. To fortify with a wall behind an 
other. 

€OUN TER-NAT-U-ERAL, a. Contrary to nature. 

COU NTER-NE-GO-TI-A‘ TION, n. Negotiation in oppost- 
tion to other negotiation. 

COUN 'TER-NOILSE, an. A noe or sound by which anotner 
Noise or sound is overpowered. 

COUN TER-O'PEN-ING, n. An aperture or vent on the op 
posite side, or in a different place. 

COUNTER-PACKH, a. A step or measure in opposition to 
another ; contrary measure or attempt, 

COUN TER-PALED, a. In heraldry, is when the escntch- 
eon ia divided into twelve pales parted perfesse, the twe 
colors being counterchanged, so that the upper and 
lower are of different colory. 

€OUN TER-PANE, vn. 1. A particular kind of coverlet for 
a bed. Sce CountgrRpotnt. 2. One part of an inden- 
ture ae 

COUN TER-PART, vn. 1. The correspondent part; the 
part that answers to another, as the two papers of a con- 
tract or indentures; a copy ; a duplicate, Also, the part 
which fits another, as the key of a cipher. Addison.—s&. In 
music, the part to be applied to another. 

©OUN-TER-PAS'SANT, a. In teratdrn, is when two lions 
in a coat of arms are represented as coing contrary ways. 

€OUN TER-PE-TI‘TION, n. A petition in opposition to 
another. Clarendon. 

COUN‘ TER-PE-TITION, vo. ¢. To petition against another 

tition. 

edu N'TER-PLRA, n. In law a replication to a plea, or 
request. Corel. 

€OUN-TER-PLOT’, v. t. To oppose one plot to another ; to 
attempt to frustrate stratagem by stratagem. 

COUN TER-PLOT, n. A plot or artifice opposed to another. 

COUN'TER-PLOT-TING, n. A plotting in opposition to a 
stratagem. 

€COUN'TER-POINT, a. (Fr. contrepointe.) 1. A coverlet - 
ncover fora bed, stitched or woven in squares; written, 
corruptly, counterpane.—22. In music, counterpoint is when 
the musical characters, by which the notea in each part 
are signified, are placed in such a manner, each with re- 
spect to each, as to show how the parts answer one to an- 
other. 3. An opposite point. 

COUNTER POISE, rot. (Fr. contrepeser.) 1 To coanter- 
balance ; to weigh against with equal weight; to be equi- 
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pendernnt to ; to equal in weight. 
equal power or elect ; to balance. . 

COU N“FER-POIEE, «. [Fr. contrepoids.} 1. Equal weight 
acting in opposition to eomething , equiponderance , 3 
weight sufficient ty balance another in Une opposite acale ; 
equal balance. 2. qual power or force acting in opposi- 
tion ; a force sufficient l balance another force ; equipol- 
lence.—3. In the mane se, @ position of Uae rider in which 
bis body is duly bulanced in his seat, uot inclined more 
to oue side than the uther. 

COUN TER-POISED, pp. Balanced by an equivalent oppos- 
ing weight, or by equal power. 

COUN'TER-POLS-ING yer. Balancing by equal weiglit in 
the oppusite scale, or by equal power. 

COUN TER-POI-$ON, a. One poisun Uhat destroys the ef- 
fect of anouher ; an antidute ; a medicine that obviates Whe 
effects of poison. 

COUN-TER-PRAC'TICE, rv. Practice in vpposition to an- 
other. 

€OUN-TER-PRESS' URE, x. Opposing pressure ; a force or 

ressure that acty in a contrary direction. 

UN‘TER-PROJ-EC€T, n. A project, scheme or proposal 
of one party, given in opposition tu another, befure given 
by the other party. 

COUNTER-PROOFP, 2. In rolliag-jress printing, a print 
taken off from another fresh printed, which, by being 
pe through the press, gives the figure of the furmer, 

ut inverted. 

COUN'‘TER-PROVE, tv. t. Totake off a design in black lead 
or red chalk, by passing it through a rolling. press with ap- 
other piece of paper, both being moistened with a spunge. 

COUN TER-REV-OLLOU'ITION, n. A revolution opposed to 
a former one, and restoring a former state of Uings. 

COUN'TER-REV-O-LO'ITION-A-RY, a. Pertaining to a 
counter-revolution. 

COUN'TER-REV-O-LO'TION-IST, n. One engaged in or 
befriending a coufhter-revolution. 

COUN'TER-ROLL, n. 1. In law, a counterpart or copy of 
the rolls, relating to appeals, inquests, &c. 2. Asa verb, 
this word is contracted into control, which see. 

€COUN-TER-ROL MENT, a. A counter account. 

COUN TER-SA'LI-ANT, a. [Fr. contre and sailir.] In 
Acraldry, is when two beasts are borne in a coat leaping 
from each other. 

COUN TER-SCARF, xn. The sume with couxterscarp. 

COUN TER-SCARP, n. (Fr. contrescarpe.}] in fortification, 
the exterior talus or slope of the ditch, or the talus that 
supports the earth of the covered way ; but it often signi- 
fies the whole covered way, with ita parapet and glacis. 

COUNTER SEUF-FLE, a. Opposite scuiile ; contest. 

CUUN'TER-SEAL, rv. t. To seal with another. 

COU N'TER-SE-CURE, c. ¢. Tu secure one who has given 
security. 

COUN TER-SE-€0'RETY, n. Security given to one who 
has entered into bonds or become security for another. 

COUNTPER SENSE, mn. Opposite ineaning. //u-rell. 

COUNITERASIGN, 0. f. Literally, to sign on the opposite 
side of an instrument or wnting ; bence, to sign, as sec- 
retary or other suburdinate otlicer, a writing signed by a 

a ncipal or superior, to attest the authenticity of the writ- 

ng. 

COUN'TER-SIGN, n. A private signal, wotd or phrase, 
given to soldicrs on guard, with orders te let no man 
pass unless he first nasnes that sign; a military watch- 


word. 

COUN'TER-SIG-NAL, x. A signal to answer or corre- 
spond to another ; a naral term. 

COUN TER-SIG/NA-TURE, a. The name of a secretary, 
or other subordinate otfeer, counterkigned to a writing. 
COUN 'TER-SIGNED, pp. Signed by a secretary or other 

subordinate officer. 

COUN‘ TER-SIGN-ING, ppr. Attesting by the signature of a 
subordinate officer. 

COUN 'TERSNARL, n. Snarl in defense or opposition. 

COUN-TERSTAT'UTE, zn. A contrary statute. or ordi- 
nance. 

€OU N'ITER-STROKE, a. A contrary stroke ; a stroke re- 
turned. 

COUN-TER-SORE/TY, 2. A connterbund, or a surety to 
secure one that has given security 

COUN TERSWAY, x. Contrary sway; opposite influ- 
ence. 

COUN’TER-TAL_LY, n. A tally correaponding to another. 

COUN TER-TASTE, 2. Opposite or falae taste. 

COUN-TER-TEN‘OR, or COUNTER, n. In mug, one of 
the middle parts, between (be tenor und the treble > high 
tenor. 

€0UN TER-TIDE, n. Contrary tide. 

COUN TER-TIME, ». Ltn the winueee, the defense or re- 
sistance of 2 horse that interrupts his cadenee and the 
mnensure of his manege, occasioned by a bad horseman or 
the had temper of the horse. 2. Resistance : opposition. 

COUN TER TURN, a. Che herght of a play, which puts 
anend ts etpectation, 
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COUN-TER- VAIL, 0. ¢. To act against with equal force c 
power ; to equal ; lo act with eyuivuiert effect against any 
thing , to balance ; to compensate. 

COUN TER-V ALL, a. bqual weight or strength ; power ur 
value sufficient to obviate any cllect; cqual weight of 
value ; Culpeisation , requttal, 

CUUN-TER-ValL' ED, (kKoun-ter-viald') pe. Acted against 
with equal force or power, bulanced ; compersated. 

CUUN-TER-V AIL ING, pp. Cpposing with equal strength 
ee value ; balanciig ; obviating an efiect. 

COUN 'TER-VIEW, (koun‘ter-vua) a. 1. An opposite of of 

ing view , upposiiun ; a posture in which twu persons 
runt each other. 2. Contrast; a pesitteum in which twe 
dissiunilar tangs Wustrate cach other by oppusition. 

COUNTER VUTE, v t. To vote in opposition ; to outvote 
Scutt, 

COUN’ TER-W GIGH, vo. t. To weigh against to counts 
balance. Ascham. 

COUN TER-WHEEL, v. t. To cause to wheel in an oppo 
site direction. 

COUN'TER-WIND, x. Contrary wind. 

COUN-TER-WORK’, v. t. To work in opposition tn; to 
counteract ; to hinder any effect by contrary operaunns 

®OUN-TER-W ROUGHT!, (koun-ter-raut') pp. Countesact- 
ed ; opposed by contrary acon. 

COUNT'ESS, n. [Fr. comtesse.] The censert of an ear! or 
count, 

COUNT ING-HIOUBE, ) n. The house er room appropriated 

COUNT ANG-ROOM, by merchants, traders, and mar 
ufacturers to the business of keeping their books, accounts, 
letters and papers. 

COUNT: LESS, a. That cannot be eounted ; not having 
zc number ascertained, nor ascerstaimable ; mnvuincm 

e. 

COUNTRY, (kunttry) n. [Fe. contrce.) 1. Property, the 
Jand lying about or near a city ; the territory sitwated in 
the vicinity of a city. 2. ‘lhe whole territory of a king- 
dom or state, 18 opposed to city. 3. Any tract of land, ut 
inhabited land; any region, as distinguished from cher 
regions ; a kingdom, state or less district. 4. The king. 
dom, state or territory ip which one is 50m ; the land of 
nativity ; or the particular distnet, indefinitely, in whscb 
one is born. 5. The region a which one resides. 6 
Land, as opposed to aauter ; or inhabited territory. 7 
The inhabitants of a region. &. A place of residence ; 3 
region of permanent habitatca.—9. Ln lae, @ jury or je 
rors ; as, trial by the country. 

COUN TRY, a. 1. Pertaining to the country or territory at 
@ distance from a city ; rural; rustic. 2 Pertaining of 
peculiar to one’s own country. 4. Rude; ignorant -- 
Country-dance, an erroneous orthography. See Costas 
DANCE. 

COUN TRY-MAN, 2. I. One burn in the same oventry 
with another. 2. One who dwells in the country, as op 
posed to a citizen; a rustic ; 3 farmer or husbindman, a 
man of plain, unpolished manners. 3. An mibabitant cr 
native of a region. 

COUNTY, n. (Fr. comté.] 1. Orizmully,an earldom | the 
district or territory of a count or earl, Now, a circuit of 
particular portion of a state or kingdom, sepamted from the 
rest of the territory, for certain purposes in the adminis: 
tration of jusuce. It is called also asaae. | Sec Rear eg.| 
2. A count; an earl or lord ; [vbs.} Shak.—Cuanty Court, 
the court whose jurisdiction Is limited to 4 county, wheae 

»wers, in America, depend on statutes.—Ceunty palatine, 
in England, is a county distinguished by particular prvi 
leges.— County corporate is a county invested with par 
ticular privileges by charter or royal grant; as Loudoun, 
York, Bristol, ac. 

COUNTY, a. Pertaining toa county; as, county court. 

COU P-DE-MAIN, (koo-de-mane’) n. (Fr.}) A military ex 
pression, denoting an instantaneous, unexpected, gener- 
ally desperate attack. 

€6OU P-D°OEIL, (Koo-dale’) ». [Fr.] The first view of any 
thing ; a slight view of it. 

€COU-PER/, n. [Fr. ile tel A motion in dancing, when 
one leg isa little bent and suspended from tbe ground, 
and with the other a motion is made forward 

COUPING-GLASS, See Cupetna-cuass. 

CoOUPLA-BLE, a. Fit to be coupled with. Cotyrare. 

COUPLE, (kuppt) rx. (Fr. couple.] 1. Twoof the same 
species or kind, and near in place, or considered togetler 
2. Two things of any kind connected ar linked together 
3. A male and a female connected by marriage, betrethed 
or allied. 4. That which links or connects two um 
together ; a chain. 

€COUP!LE, v. t. [Fr. coupler.) 1. To link, chain or connect 
one thing with another ; to sew or fnaten together. 2. ‘Te 
marry ; to wed ; to unite, as husband and wife. 

€OUP: LE, v. 1. ‘To embrace, os the sexes. Dryden. 

€CouUP:'LE-BEG GAR, n. One that makes it bis oisines< te 
marry beggars to each other. orip?. 

COUPLED, pp. United, as two things; linked marmed 

€OUP/LE-MENT, nz. Uniom. 8, enacr, 
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COU 201 COU 
COUP'LET, (ka t) 2. [Pr] 1. Two verses ; a of where justice is administered. 5. Persous who cumpase 
rhymes. "2. A division of a hymn or ode in which an the retinue or council of a king or emperur. 6. The per- 


equal number or equal measure of verses is found .n ecah 
elue called a strophe. 3. A pair; (not used.} Shak. 
UP'LING, ppr. Uniting in couples ; fastening or connect- 
eaten together ; embracing. 
PLING, a. 1. That which couples or connects. 2. 
The aet of « coupling 
€0UR AGE (eerie) n. (Fr., Sp 
Bravery ; intrepidity ; that quali of mind which ena- 
bles men to encounter danger and difficulties with firm- 
ness, or without fear or depressiun of spirits ; valor ; buld- 
ness ; resolution. 
€OUR'AGE, v.t. To encourage. Huloet. 
EOUR-A'‘GEQUR, a. Brave ; bold ; daring ; intrepid ; hardy 
to encounter difficulties and dangers ; adventuruus ; o- 


terprising. 

€0UR-A‘'GEOUSB-LY, edo. Wkh courage ; bravely ; bald- 
ly ; stoutly 

COUR. A'GROUS-NESS, nx. Courage ; boldness ; bravery ; 
intrepidity ; spirit ; valor. 

COL-RANT!, ) 2. (Fi. courante.] 1. A piece of music in 

€OU-RAN'TO, ar triple time ; also, a kind of dance, con- 
sisting of a time, a step, a balance and a coupee. 2. The 
title of a newspaper. 

OOU-RAP’, xn. A distemper in the East Indies ; a kind of 
he or itch in the armpits, groin, breast and face. 
€OURB, e. é. (Fr. courber.] o bend. 

feours a. Crooked. 

UR'BA-RIL, xn. Gum anime, which flows from the Ay- 
menad, a tree "of South America ; used for varnishing. 

PCOU'RIER, x. (Fr. courier.) A me ssenger sent express, 
for conveying letters or dispatches on public business. 

URSE, x Or. course.) 1. [nits yeneral sense, a pass- 
ing; a moving, or motion forward, in a direet or curving 
line ; applicable to any body or substance, 6 solid or fluid. 
—Applied to enunals,a running, or walking; arace; u 
career ; a passing, or passage.—Applied to fluids, a Huw. 
ing, us "in & stream in any direction.— Applied to solid bod- 
tes, it signifies motion or passing.—Appled tu aurnyotwon, 
it signifies a penne or Motion on water, or in ballouns in 
air; a voyage. The direction of motion ; line of ad- 
vancing ; ; point of compasa, in which m ction is directed. 
—In technical language, the angle contained between the 
nearest meridian and that point of compass on Which a 

ship sails in any direction. 3. Ground on which a race 
run. 4. A passing or process; the progress of any 
thing. 5. Order of proceeding or of passing from an an- 
cestor toan heir. 6. Order; turn; class; succession of 
one to another in office or duty. 7. Btated and orderly 
method of proceeding ; usual manner. &. Series of suc- 
cessive and methodical! cedure ; a train of acts, or ap- 
plications. 9. A methodical series, applicd tu tite ils uF 
sciences; & aystemized order of principles iN arts or sci- 
ences, for illustration or instructio. 10. Mauner of pro- 
ceeding ; way of life or conduct; deportment; serics of 
actions. 11. Line of condurt ; ’manner of proceeding. 
12. Natural bent ; propensity ; uncontrolled will. Ei. 
Tilt; act of ranning in the lists. 1i. Orderly structure ; 
system. 15. Any regalar series.—In architecture, a con- 
tinued range of stones, level or of the same "he ight, 
throughout the whole length of the building, and not in- 
li ia by any aperture. A Inying of bricks, &c. Ih. 
The dishes set on table at one time ; service of meat. 17. 
mal pao dn > order ; regular sucovsgion. Ik. Empty form. 
yy course, by consequence ; in regular or natural or- 
der; m the common manner of proceeding ; without spe- 
cial direction or provision. 

ECOURNES, nv. plu. J. Ina ship, the principal sails, as the 

main-eail, fore-saail, and mizzen ; sometimes the name is 
iven to the stay-sails on the lower masts ; also te the 
main-stay-sails of all brigs and schooners. 2. Catume- 
nia ; tatipe tage flux, 

ESURSE, v.¢t. 1. To hunt; to pursue, to chase. 2. To 
cause to ran: to force to move with speed. 3. Te run 
through of over. 

EOURSE, v.%. To rin; to move with speed; to run or 
move about ; as, the blood courses, 

€COURSED, pp- Hunted ; chased) purued ; caused to nin. 

ESURSER, n. 1. Aswift horse ; a runner; @ war horse ; 
a word used chicflu in poetry. Dryden, 2 One who 
hunts ; one who io purses the sport of coursing hares. 3. 
A dis sputant ; Cin wre. om 

EGuR SEY, Rn. of the hes in a galley. 

EGURSING, ppr. Hunting ; chasing ; running ; flowing ; 
compelling to run. 

€GOUKS ING, xr. The act or sport of chasing and hunting 
hares, foxes or deer. 

GOURT, vn. (Sax. curt ; Pr. cour ; It.,8p. corte.) 1. A place in 
front of a house, inclosed by a wall or fence ; in pomuar lan- 
puage,acourt-yard. 2. As ce iuclosed by houses, broader 
than a street; or 8 spare forming a kind of recess from a 

untic street. 3. A palace ; the place of residence of a 

ing or sovereign prince. 4. The hall, chamber or ne oe) eee eee eae 


. corage ; It. coraggio. } 


sons or judges aseembled for hearing and deciding causes, 
civil, criminal, miitary naval or ecclesiastical. 7. Any 

jurisdiction, civil, military or ecclesiastical. 8. The art 
of pleasing ; the art of insinuation ; civility ; flattery ; ad- 
dress to gain favor.—9. In Scripture, an inclosed part of 
the entrance into a palace or house. The tabernacle had 
one court ; the temple, three. 10. Ia the Unued States,a 
legislature consisting of two houses ; as the tieneral 
Court of oe husetts. I!. A session of the legislature. 

COURT, 0. t. 1. Ina general sense, wo faster ; to endeavor 
to please by civilities and uddress. 2 To woo ; to solicit 
for marriage. 3. To attempt to gain by address ; to ao- 
licit ; to seek. 

EOURT, v.t. To act the coustior ; to imitate the manners 
of the court. 

€OURT'-BAR/ON, 2. A baron’s court ; a court incident to 
a manor. 

€GURT'-BRED, a. Bred at court. Charchill. 

COURT -BRE :ED-ING, a. Education at a court. Wilton. 

€O6UKT-BUB-BLE, n. The trifle of a court. Beaumont. 

COURT'-CARD. See Coat-carD. 

€OUR'TI-CHAP-LAIN, n. A chaplain to a king or prince. 

cou RT'-CUPIBOARD, n. The sideboard of ancient days, 
€COURT'-DAY, «. A day in which a court site to adminis- 
ter justice. 

€GUR'T'-DRESS, n_ A dress suitable for an appearance at 
court or levee. 

COURT -DRESSER, x. A flatterer. Locke. 

COURTI-FASH-LON, n. The fashion of a court. 

COURT-FA-VOR, n. A favor of benefit bestowed by a 
court or PAN Lest. ‘ange. 

€GURT-HAND, 2. The hand or manner of writing used 
in records and judic ia] proceedin Shak. 

€OURT -HOUSEH, a. A house in which established courts 
are held, or a house apprepriated to courts and public 
meetings America. 

€GURT -LA-DY, «. A lady who attends or is conversant 
in court. 

COURT -LEET, 2. A eourt of record held once a year, in 
a particular hundred, loriship or manor, before the stew- 
ard of the leet. 

EGURT'-MAR‘TIAL, ». A court consisting of military 
or naval officers, (or the trial of offenses of a military char- 


acter. 
EGURT: ED, pp. Flattered ; wooed ; solicited in marriage , 


sought 

*€OURT. E-OUS, (kurt‘e-us) a. [Fr. courtois.) 1. Polite ; 
wellbred ; being of elegant manners; civil ; obliging ; 
condescending : applied to perauns. 2. Polite ; civil ; 


raceful; elegant, complaisaut: applied te manners, &c. 

* COURT-E-OUS- LY,adc. In a courteous manner ; with 
obliging civility and condescension ; complaisantly. 

*€OURT-E OUS-NESS, a. Civility of manners ; ; obliging 
condescension ; complaisance. 

ae RI ER, 2. One who cuurts ; one who solicits in mar- 

me. Sherwood. 

Ol PES AN, (kurtte-zan) x. [Fr. courtisane.}] A prosti- 
tute ; a woman who prostitutes herself for hire, eaieciak: 
ly to men of ranke 

COURT-E-SY, (kurte-s me [Fr. courtoisie.] 1. Ele- 

gance or politencas 0 manners ; especially politencas 
connected with kindness ; civility ; complaisance. 2 
An act of civility or reapect ; an act of kindness or favor 
pertormed with politeness. 3. A favor; as, to hold upon 
courtrsy.— Tenure by courtesy, OF curtes , is where a nan 
marries a Woman 8¢ized of an estate a inheritance, and 
has by her issue born alive, which was capable of inher- 
iting her estate ; in this case, on the death of his wife, he 
holds the lands for his life, as tenant by courtesy. 

COURTDE-SY, (kurtsy) xn. The act of civility, respect or 
reverence performed by a woman. 

COURT'E- <¥. (kurt sy) v.«. To perform an act of civility, 
respect or reverence, as a woman. 

FEOULRTE-SY, v. ¢. To treat with civility. 

E€OURT IER, (karte! ur) x. I. .A man who attends or fre- 
quents the courts 0 princes. Dryden. 2. One who courts 

or solicits the favor of another ; one who flatters to 
please ; one who possesves the ast of gaining favor by ad 
drees and complaisance. 
€GURTIER-Y, xn. The manners of a courtier. 
OUR'TINE, See Curtatn. 

ECURT'ING, ppr. Flattering; attempting to gain by ad 
dresa ; wooing ; soliciting in marriage. 

€OURT'LIKE, a. Polite ; elegant. Camden. 

COURTILI-NESS, n. Elegance of manners ; grace of mien ; 
civilit ; complaisance with dignity. 

€OUR ‘LING, nm. A courtier ; 6 retainer to a court. 

eo tehaat tae a. Relating to a court ; elegant; polite with 

; dattering. Pope. 
col RT LY, ado. i the manner of courts; elegantly ; 
a flatterin 
eae manner 1. The act of soliciting favor. 2. The 
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act of wong in love ; soicitation of 1 woman to mar- 
tinge = 3. Civility ; elegance of manners; [0bs.] 

COUSIN, (huzzn) n. [he. cousin.] ft. ina general sense, 
one collaterully related more remotely than a bra-her or 
simer. 2. Appropriately, the son or deughter of ar uncle 
or aunt ; the children of brothers and sisters being usually 
denominaten cousins or cousin-germans. In the second 
generation, they are called second cousins. 3. A title 
given by a king .oa nobleman, particulariy to those of the 
eouncil. 
€OUS IN, (kuz'zn) a. Allied. Chaucer. 

(SUTH. See Uncoutn. 

€COU-TEAU!, (koo-t3') x. [Fr., = Knife.) A hanger. 

EOVE, x. [Sax. cof, cafe.] A small inlet, creek or bay ; a 
recess in the sea shore, where veszels and boats may 
sometimes be sheltered from the winds and waves. 

COVE, vc. t. To arch over. Swinburne. 
€6VEINA-BLE, a. [Old Fr.] Fit; suitable. Wickliffe. 

IOV'IE-NANT, xn. [Fr. cunvenant.) 1. A mutual consent 
or agreement of two or more persone, to do or to forbear 
some act or thing ; acontract ; stipulation. 2. A writing 
containing the terms of agreement or contract between 
parties, or the clause of agreement in a deed containing 
the covenant.—3. In church affairs, a solemn agreement 
between the members of a church, that they will walk 
together according to the precepts of the gospel, in broth- 
erly affection, 

€OV'E-NANT, v. i. To enter intoaf rmal agreement ; to 
stipulate ; to bind one’s self by cor ernct. 

ECOV'E-NANT, v. t. To grant or promise by covenant. 

€OVIE-NANT-ED, edged or promised by covenant. 

€o Sac ceal n. The person to whom a covenant is 
made. 

€OV'E-NANT-ER, 2. He who makes a covenant. ” 

€OV'IE-NANT-ING ppr. Making a covenant ; stipulating. 

€6'VEN-OUS, or €5'VIN-OUS, a. Collusive ; fraudulent ; 
deceitful. Bacon. 

E€OVIENT, a. (Old Fr. covent, forconrent. Covent Garden 
is supposed to mean a garden that belonged to a convent. ] 
A convent or monastery. Bale. 

€4SV'ER, v. t. (Fr. couvrir.] 1. Tooverspread the surface 
of a thing with another substance ; to lay or set over. 2. 
To hide; toconceal by something overspread. 3. To con- 
ceal by some intervening object. 4. To clothe. 5. To 
overwhelm. 6. To conceal from notice or punishment. 
7. To conceal ; to refrain from disclosing or confessing. 
8. To pardon or remit. 9. Tovail. 10. To wrap, intold 
orenvelop. I1. To shelter; to protect; to defend. 12. 
To brood ; to incubate. 13. To copulate with a female. 
14. To equal, or be of equal extent ; to be equivalent to. 
15. To disguise ; to conceal hypocritically. 16. To in- 
clude, embrace or comprehend. 

EOVIER, n. 1. Any thing which is laid, set or spread over 
another thing. 2. Any thing which vails or conceals ; a 
acreen ; disguise ; superficial appearance. 3. Shelter, 
defense ; protection. 4. Concealment and protection. 
5. Shelter; retreat. 6. A plate laid at dinner. 

tE€ov ER-CHIEF, n. A covering for the head. Chaucer. 

€OV'ER-CLE, 2. [Fr.] A small cover; a lid. 

COV'IERED, pp. Spread over; hid; concealed ; clothed ; 
vailed ; having a hat on; wrapped ; inclosed ; sheltered ; 
pees diaguised. 

CoOV'IER-ER, 2. That which covers. 

EUV'ER-ING, ppr. Spreading over; laying over; concenl- 
tm; vailing; clothing; wrapping; inclosing ; protect- 
ing ; disguising. 

COVIER-ING, n. 1. That which covers; any thing spread 
or laid over another, whether for security or concealment. 
. A cover; a lid. 3. Clothing; raiment; garments ; 

ress. 

COV/ER-LET, x. (cover, and Fr. lit.) The cover of a bed ; 
a piece of furniture designed to be spread over all the 
other covering of a bed. ; 

COV ER-SHAME, x. Something used to conceal infamy. 

€OV'ER-SLUT, nx. An appearance to hide sluttishness. 
Burke. 

€OV'ERT, o. [Fr. couvert.] 1. Covered ; hid; private , 
secret; concealed. 2. Disguised ; insidious. 3. shelter- 
ed; not open orexposed. Pope. 4. Under cover, author- 
ity or protection ; as, a feme-covert, a married woman. 

COVERT, 2. 1. A covering, or covering place; a place 
which covers and shelters; ashelter; a defense. 2. A 
thicket; a ee place, or a hiding place. 

€OV ERT-LY, adv. Secretly ; closely ; in private ; ins‘di- 
ously. 

EOVIERT-NESS, n. Secrecy ; privacy. 

€OV ER-TURE, n. 1. Covering ; shelter; defense.—2. In 
tar, the state of a narried woman, who is considered aa 
under cover, or the power of her husband, and thecretore 
called a feme-covert, or ferime courert, 

ECOVERT-WAY,. 2. In fortification, a space of ground 
level with the field, on the edge of the ditch, three or four 
fathoms broad, ranging quite round the half moons or 
other works, towards the country. 
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COV'IET, v. t. [ Fr. conroiter.) 1. To desire or wink for 
with eagerness ; to desire earnestly to obtain or possess , 
in a good sense. 2. To desire inordinately ; to desire 
that which it is unlawful to obtain or possees ;, ia a bad 
sense. 

€COV'ET, vc. i. To have an earnest desire. 1 Tis. vi. 

€OV'ET-A-BLE, a. That may be coveted. 

COV'IET-ED, pp. Earnestly desired ; greatly wished or 
longed for. 

€OV'ET-ING, ppr. Earnestly desiring or wishing for ; d-. 
siring inordinately to obtain or possess. 

€OV'ET-ING, zn. Inordinate desire. Shek. 

€0OV'ET-ING-LY, adr. Eagerly. B. Jonson 

t COV'ET-ISE, n. Avarice. Spenser. 

*EOV'ET-OUS, a. (Fr. convoiteuz.] 1. Very demrous, 
eager to obtain ; a good sense ; as, coveteus of wisdom. 
Taylor. 2. Inordinately desirous ; excessively eager to 
obtain and possess; directed to money or goeds, avar- 
cious. 

tECOWET-OUS_LY, adv. With a strong or inordinate de 
sire to obtain and possese ; eagerly ; 1variciously. 

*€OV-ET-OUS-NESS, n, {. A strong or inordinate desire 
of obtaining and possessing some supposed good ; uraaily 
ina bad sense, 2. Strong desire ; eagerness. SAck. 

COV EY, 2. (Fr. courée.) 1. A brood or hatch of birds ; a0 
old fowl! with her brood of young. Hence, a small flock 
or number of fowls together. 2. A company ; a set. 

COVIIN, n. In law, a collusive or deceitful agreement be 
tween two or more to prejudice a third person. 

COVING, n. In building, a term denoting an arch or arched 
projecture, as when huuses are built su as to project over 
the ound-plot. 

€COV'IN-OUR, a. Deceitful ; collusive ; fraudulent. 

COW, n.; plu. Cows; old plu. King. (Sax.cu ; D. koe.) The 
female of the bovine genus of animals ; a quadru wb 
cloven hoofs, whose milk furnishes an abundance of fied 
and profit to the farmer.—Sea-cow, the maaatus, a species 
of the trichechus. 

COW, v.t. To depress with fear; to sink the spirits or 
courage ; to oppress with habitual timidity. 

COW -BANE, n. A name of the ethusa cynaptum. 

COW 'HAGE, } n. A leguminous plant of the genus doliches, 

€OW -ITCH, § a native of warm climates. 

COW HERD, 2. One whose occupation is to tend cows. 

€OW!-HOUSE, n. A house or budding in which cows are 
kept or stabled, Mortimer. 

€0OW'-K EEP-ER, 2. One whose business is to keep cows. 

€OW'-LEECH, rx. One who professes to heal the diseases 
of cows. 

€OW!-LEECH-ING, ». The act or art of healing the dis- 
tempers of cows. Mortimer. 

€OW'-LICK, n. A tutt of hair that appears as if licked by 
a cow. 

€OW'-PARS-NEP, a. A plant of the genus Aeracicum. 

€OW!-PEN, n. A pen for cows. 

COW'-POX, n. The vaccine disease. 

COW -QUAKES, rn. Quaking grass, the brize, a genue of 

tants, 

COW SLIP, 

COW ?S-LIP 

€0W'Ss!-LUN 
cum. 

COW'-WEED, x. A plant of the genus charopAylluc, o 
chervil. 

€OW'!-WHEAT, 2. A plant of the genus melampyram. 

COW'ARD, a. [Fr. covard.] 1. A person who wants cour 
ange to meet danger ; 4 poltroon ; a8 timid or pusillanimogs 
man.—2. In Acraldry, a term given to a lion borne in the 
escutcheon with his tail doubled between his legs. 

COW ARD, a. 1. Destitute of courage ; timid Nase: 2. 
Proceeding from or expressive of fear, or timidity. Srck. 

t ECOW'ARD, x. t. To make timorous or cowardly. 

COW ARD-ICE, n. [ Fr. couardise.}] Want of courage to face 
danger ; timidity ; pusillanimitv ; fear cf exposing one‘s 
person to danger. 

tf COWARD-IZE, v. t. To render cowardly. Scott. 

COW'ARD- LIKE, a. Resembling a coward ; mean. 

setts RD-LI-NESS, 2. Want of courage ; timidity ; cow- 
ardice. 

ECOW'ARD-LY, a. 1. Wanting courage to face danger ; 
timid ; timorous ; fearful; pusillanimous. 2. Mean ; 
base : befitting a coward. 3. Proceeding from fear of 

anger. 

€OW'ARD-LY, adv In the manner of a coward ; meanly; 
bascly. 

t € WARDOUS a. Cowardly. Barret. 

ft COWARD SHIP, 2. Cownrdice. Shak. 

COW'ER, rv. i Ww. cirrian.) To sink by bending the 
knees; to crouch; to squat; to stoop or sink downwards. 

tEOW'ER, vr. t. To cherish with care. Spenser. 

COWMSEH, a. Timorous ; fearful; cowardly. [ Little weed. ] 

COWL, n. (Sax. cuole, cusrele.| 1. A monk’s hood ar 
habit. 2, A vessel to be carried ona pole betwixt two 
persons, for the conveyance of water. 


n. A plant of the genus primula, or prim 
rore, of several varieties. 
-WORT, z. A plant of the genus werbe- 
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COWL/--STAFF, 2. Astaff or pole on which a vessel is |; CRACK/ER, x. 1. A noisy, boasting fellow. Shak. 2. a” 


nape between two persons. 
COW LED, a. Wearing a cowl; hooded; in shape of a 
cowl. 


cow! a. Resembling a cow. Pope. 
€O-WORK’ER, s. One that works with another ; a co-op- 
erator. 


€COW'RY, a. A small shell, the cyprea moneta. 

€OX'COMB, an. [cock’s cund.] 1. The top of the head. 2. 
The comb resembling that of a cock, which licensed 
fools wore formerly in their caps. 3. A fop; a vain, 
showy fellow ; a superficial pretender to knowledge or 
accomplishments. 4. A kind of red flower; 32 name 
given toa species of cclusia, and some other phants. 

We eeuane. a. Like acoxcomb. Beaumont. 
X'COMB-RY, x. Fuppishness. Lady W. Montague. 
€0X-COM'I-CAL, a. Foppish ; vain; conceited ; a low 

word, 
€OY, a. (Fr. coi, or coy.} Modest; silent; reserved ; not 
accessible; shy; not easily condescending to familiar- 
ity. 
€0X, v. i. 1. To behave with reserve ; to be silent or dis- 
tant; to refrain from speech or free intercourse. 2. ‘lo 
make difficulty ; to be backward or unwilling ; not free- 
ly to condescend. 3. To sinvoth or stroke. 
€OY, for decoy, to allure. Shak. 
Y'ISH, a. Somewhat coy, or reserved. 
€OY'LY, ade. With reserve ; with disinclination to famil- 
tarity. 
©0Y NESS, n. Reserve; unwillingness to become fimil- 
lar; disposition to avoid free intercourse, by sileuce or 
retirement. 
COYNTREL, an. A species of degenerate hawk. 
€0Z. A contraction of cousin. Shak. 
€OZEN, (kuzin) v. ¢. (qu. Arm. rid couchiein, con- 
cheza.] 1. Tocheat; todefraud. 2. To deceive ; tu be- 
ile. 
ZIEN-AGE, nw. Cheat; trick; fraud; deceit ; artifice ; 


the practice of cheating. Pridden. 
€0Z'ENED, pp. Cheated ; defrauded ; beguiled. 
€6Z/EN-ER . One who cheats, or defrauds. 


R 
EOZ'EN-ING, ppr. Cheating ; defrauding ; beguiling. 
ECOZIER. See Cosigr. 

€RAB, n. (Sax. crahba.} 1. A crustaceons fish, the cray- 
fish, cancer, & genus containing numerous species, 2. A 
wild apple, or the tree producing it; s0 named from its 
rough taste. 3. A peevish, morose person. 4. A wooden 
engine with three claws for launching ships and heaving 
them into the dock. 5. A pillar used sometimes for the 
siume purpose as acapstan. 6, Cancer, a sign in the zo- 
diac.—UCrab-lice, small insects that stick fast to the skin. 

ERAB, a. Sour; rough; austere. 

ERAB-AP-PLE, rn. A wild apple. 

ERAB-GRASS, 2. A genus of plants, the digitaria. 

€RAB-TREE, n. The tree that bears crabs. Shak. 

E€RAB-YAWS, zn. The name of a disease in the West In- 
dies. 

ERABBED, a. 1. Rough; harsly: austere: sour; peevish ; 
morose ; cynical ; applied to the te-vner, Shak, 2. Rough; 
harsh ; applied to thinys, 2. Diheult, perplexing. 

ERABIBED-LY, adc. Peevishly : roughly . morosely. 

CRAB BED-NESS, 9. 1. Roughness; harshness, 2. Sour- 
ness; peevishness ; asperity. 3. Dithculty ; perplexity. 

CRABBY, a Difficult. oron, 

ECRABER, na. The water-rat. Salton. 

ERAB’S'-EVES, rn. Whitish bodies produced by the com- 
mon craw-fish, and used in medicine. 

CRAEK, v. t. (Fr. craguer; D. kraaken.|) 3. To rend, 
break or burst into chinks; to break partintly ; to divide 
the parts a little from each other. 2. ‘To break in pieces, 
3. To break with grief; to atlect deeply ; to pain ; totor- 
ture. 4. To open and drink, f/ow.j 5. To thrust out, 
or cast with smartness. 6. To snap; to make a sharp, 
sudden noise. 7. To break or destroy. & To impair 
the regular exercise of the intellectual faculties ; to disor- 
der ; to make crazy. 

€RACK, v. i. 1. To burst; to open in chinks; as, the 
earth cracks by frost; or to be marred without an open- 
ing. 2. To fall to min, or to be impaired ; (not elegant. ] 

. 3. To uttera loud or sharp, sudden sound. 4. 
To boast ; to brag ; that is, to utter viin, pompous, blus- 
tering words , with of: [nut cle:rant.) Shak. 

ERAECK, vn. (Gr. payas.] 1. A disruption; achink or fis- 
sure ; a narrow breach; a crevice ; a partini separation of 
the of a substance, with or without an opening. 2. 
A burst of sound; asharp or loud sound, uttered sudden- 
sy or with vehemence ; the sennd of any thing suddenly 
rent; aviolent report. 3. Change of voice in puberty. 
Shak. 4. Craziness of intellect; or acrazy person. 5. 
A boast, or hoaster; [lor.] 6. Breach of chastity ; anda 
proetitute ; [Jow.] 7. A Ind; an instant; [not used. ] 

ER ACK!-BRAIN a. Having intellects impaired ; crazy. 

ERAECKED, pp. 1. Burst or split; rent, broken ; partially 
severed. 3 Impair:d ; crazy. 


rocket; a quantity of gunpowder confined 60 us to ex- 
plode with noise. 3. A hard biscuit. Amenca, 4. Tht 
which cracks any thing. 

€RAC''-HEMP, or CRACK—ROPE, n. A wretch fated to 
the gallows ; one who deserves to be hanged. 

CRACKING, ppr. Breaking or dividing partially ; open- 
ing ; impairing ; snapping ; uttering a sudden, sharp or 
loud sound ; boasting ; casting jokes. 

CRACKLE, cv. t. (dim. of crack.]° To make slight cracke 
to make small, abrupt nomes, rapidly or frequently re 
peated ; to decrepitate. 

ERACK'LING, ppr. Making slight cracks, or abrupt noises 

ECRACKILING, an. The making of small, abrupt cracke or 
reports, frequently repeated. 

ER ACK NEL, 2. A hard, brittle cake or biscuit. 
xiv. 3. 

€RA'DLE, a. [Sax. Bere 1 Am: vahle machine, of va- 
rigus Cunstructious, placed on circular pieces of board, for 
rocking children. 2. Infancy.—From the cradle, is from 
the state of infancy. J. That part of the stock of a cross- 
bow, where the builet is | are In surgery, a case in 
which a broken leg is Jaid, after being set.—5. In «Aip- 
bulding,a frame placed under the bottom of a ship tor 
launching. 6. A standing bedstead for wounded seamen. 
—i. in engrarmng, an instrument, formed of steel, and re- 
sembling a chisel, with one sloping side, used in scraping 
mezzotumtos, and preparing the plate. Aacyc.—e. In hus 
baodru, a trame of wood, with long, bending teeth, to 
which is fastened a sythe, for cutting and laying vats and 
other grain in a swath. 

€CRAUVLE, r,t. 1. To lay in a cradle ; to rock in a cradle ; 
to compose, or quiet. 2. To nurse in infancy. 3. ‘To cut 
and lay with a cmdle, as grain. 

CRADLE, 7.0. To lie or lodge in a cradle. 

ECRA'DLE-ELOFHES, a. The clothes used for covering 
one ina cradle. 

CRAULED, pp. Laid or rocked in a cradle; cut and laid 
with 1 cradle, as grain. 

ERA'DLING, ppr. Laying or rocking in a cradle ; cutting 
and laviog with a cradie, og grain. 

ERAT, n. [Sax.erat.; 1. Art; ability ; dexterity ; skill. 
2. Cunning, art or skill, in a bad sense, or applied to bad 
purposes < artifice; guile; skill or dexterity employed to 
effect: purposes by deceit. 3. Art; skill; dexterity in a 
particular manual occupation ; hence, the occuxtion or 
elnployment itself; manual art; trade. 4. All scrta of 
vessels employed in loading or unloading ships, as light- 
ers, hoys, varger, scows, &c.—Small craft isa term given 
to sinall vessels of all kinds, as sloops, schooners, cutters, 
&c. 

t€RAFT, v. t. To play tricks. Shak. 

CRAFT I-LY, adv. With craft, cunning or guile ; artfully ; 
cunningly ; with more art than honesty. 

CRALPTU-NESS, n. Arttulness ; dexterity in devising and 
effecting a purpose ; cunning; artifice ; stratagem. 

ERAFTSIMAN, mn. An artificer; a mechanic; one skilled 
in a manual occupation. 

CRALTS MASTER, «. One skilled ir his craft or trade. 

CRAFT'Y, a. 1. Cunning ; artful; skilful in devis'-.g and 
pursuing a scheme, by deceiving others, or by taking ad- 
vantage of their ignorance ; wily ; sly ; fraue‘ilent. 2, 
Arttul ; cunning ; wr @ goud sense, or ana laudable pur- 
sud. 

ER AG, n. [W., Scot., Ir. eraig ; Gaelic, creag.] 
rugged rock ; a rough, broken rock, or point o 

€RAG, a, (Sax. hracca.| The neck ; formerly applied to the 
neck of a huinan being, as in Spenser, We now apply it 
to the ueck or neck-piece of mutton, and call it a rack of 
mutton. 

ER AG/GED, a. Full of crags or broken rocks ; rough ; rug- 
ged ; abounding with prominences, points and tmequali- 
ties. 

E€RAG/GED-NESS, 2. The state of abounding with crags, 
or broken, pointed rocks. 

ERAG/GI-NESS, 2. The state of being craggy. 

ERAGGY, a. Full of erngs ; abounding with broken rocks | 
rugged with projecting points of rocks. 

CRAKE, 2. A boast. Spenser. See Cracn. 

€ERAKF, n. (qu. Gr. xoek.] The corn-crake, a migratory 
fowl, is a species of the rail, rallus. 

ERAK‘ER, a. A boaster. /uloct. 

€RAKE!-BER-RY, n. A species of empetrum, or berry -bear- 
ing heath. 

€RAM, v. t. (Sax. erammian.] 1. To press or drive, partic- 
ularly in filling or thrusting one thing into another; to 
stuff ; to crowd ; to fill to superfMuity. 2. To fill with food 
beyond satiety ; to stuff. 3. To thrust in by force ; to 
crowd. 

€RAM, v. &. To eat greedily or beyond satiety ; to stuff. 

ECRAM'RO, n. A rhyme; a play in which one person gives 
a word, to which another finds a rhyme. 

RAMMED, pp. Stuffed ; crowed ; thrust in; filled with 

‘ood. 


1 Kings, 


A steep, 
a rock. 
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CLAM MING, pyr. Driving 11: stuffing , crowding ; caring 
bevonid satiety oy sufficiency. 

EK AMV, a. (Sax. Aramma; D. ae 1, Spasm ; the 
contraction of a limb, or sume muscle of the y, attend- 
@u with pain, aad sometimes with convulagivns, or numb- 
ness. 4. Kestraint; confinement, that which binders 
frum motion or expansion. 3. (Fr, crampon.} A piece of 
iron bent at the ends, serving to hold together pieces of 
timber, stones, &c. ; a cramp-iron. 

CKAMP, ». ¢. 1. To pain or affect with ms. 2. To con- 
fine; to restrain; to hinder from action or expansion. 
- To fasten, confine or bold with a cramp or cramp- 
ron. 

CRAMP, a. Difficult; knotty. [Little used.] 

ERAMPED, pp. Affected with spasm ; convulsed ; confin- 
ed ; restrained. 

€RAMP-FISH, n. The torpedo, or electric ray, the touch 
of which affects a person like electricity, causing a slight 
shoek, and producing numbness, tremor, and sickness of 
the stomach. 

CRAMPING, . Affeeting with cramp ; confining. 

ER AMP-IRON, n. An iron used for fastening things to- 
gether, a cramp, which eee. 

ER A'NAGE, a. oy L. crunagtum.] The liberty of using 
a crane ata wharf for mising wares froin a vessel ; also, 
the money or price paid for the use of a crane. 

EK AN‘BER-RY, 2. [crane and berry.] A species of vaccini- 
um ; a berry that grows on a slender, bending stalk ; also 
culled moss-berry, OF mvoor-berry, as it grows only on 
peat-boge or swampy land. ‘The berry, when ripe, 
is red, and of the size of a small cherry, or of the haw. 
it forms a sauce of exquisite flavor, and is used for 
tarts. 

ERANCH. See Caauncn. 

ERANE, n. (Sax. cran.}] 1. A migratory fowl of the genus 
ardea, belonging to the grallic order. 2. A machine for 
raising great weights. 3. A sipbon, or crooked pipe for 
drawing liquors out of a cask. 

CRANE’S'-BILL, n. 1. The plant geranium, of many spe- 
cies. 2. A A ee of pincers used by surgeons. 

CRANE/-FLY, vn. An insect of the genus tipula. 

ERAN-I-OG'NO-MY, n. (Gr. xpaviov and yrwya.] The 
knowledge of the cranium or skull; the science of the ex- 
pression of human temper, disposition and talents. 

ORAN-LOW/NO-MY, 2. (Gir. xpaviov and yrupwv.] The 
science of determining the properties or characteristics of 
the mind by the conformation of the skull. 

ERAN-I-O-LOGI-EAL, a. Pertaining to craniology. 

CRAN-LOL/O-GIST, x. One who treats of craniology, or 
one who is versed in the science of the cranium. 

€RAN-LOL/O-GY, x. (Gr. xoaviov and Aoyos.] A discourse 
or treatise on the cranium or skull ; or the science which 
investigates the structure and uses of the skulls in various 
animals, particularly in relation to their specific character 
and intellectual powers. Ed. }ncye. 

CRAN-LOME-TER, 2, (Gr. xpaviov and perpov.] An in- 
strument for measuring the skulls of animals. 

ER AN-1-O-MET'RI-CAL, a. Pertaining to craniometry. 

€R AN-T-OM E-TRY, a. The art of measuring the cranium, 
or the skulls, of animals, for discovering their specific dif- 
ferences. 

CRAN-I-0O8'€0-PY, n. (Gr. eoaviov and cxorew.) The sci- 
ence of the eminences produced in the cranium by the 


brain 

ER A‘NI-UM, 2. [L.] The ekull of an animal ; the assem- 
blage af bones which inclose the brain. 

@RANK, wn. [D. kronkel.] I. Literally, a bend or turn. 
Hence, an iron axis, with the end bent like an elbow, for 
Moving 3 piston, the saw in a saw-mill, Ac., and causing 
it to rise and fall at every turn. 2. Any bend, turn or 
winding. 3. A twisting or turning in speech. 4. An 
fron brace for various purposes. 

ORANK, a. (D. krank.] 1. In seamen’s lanwuage, linble to 
be cverset, asa ship when she is too narrow, or has not 
sufficient ballast to carry full sail, 2. Stuut: bold: erect 
Spenser. 

ERANK, v.t. To run in a winding course ; to bend, 

ERAN KLE, wind and tum. 

@RAN'KLE, ©. t. To break into bends, turns or angles ; to 
crinkle. 

ERAN‘KLE, x. A bend or turn; a crinkle. 

ER AN'KLES, a. Angular prominences. 

ERANK'NESS, vn. 1. Liability to be overset, asasbip 2. 
Stoutness ; erectness. . 

CRANKY, a. The same as crank. 

ERAN NIED, a. Having rents, chinks or fissures; as, a 
cranmed wall. Shak. 

CRANNY, n. [Fr. cran.] 1. Properly, a rent; but com- 
monly, any small, narrow opening, fissure, crevice or 
chink, a8 in a wall, or other substance. 2. A hole; a se- 
cret, retired place.—3. In wlass-rakiag, an iron instru- 
ment for forming the necks cf classes. 

ERANINY, a. Pleasant ; agreeable ; priseworthy. Bailey. 
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ERANTS, 2. (G. kran: ] Gartunda carried before the bier 
of n maiden and hung over her grave. 

CRAPL, n. (Fr. crépe.| A thin, trausparent stuff, made of 
raw silk gumined and twisted on the mill, woven wih 
out crossing, and much used in mourning. 

ER APE, vo. t. To curl ; w form into ringlets. 

ER AP'LE, a. (W. crar.) A claw. Spenser. 

€RAP'NEL, n. A hook or drag. Qu. grapnel. 

CRAPU-LA, a. [L.] A surieit or sickness by intempe: 
ance. 

€RAP/U-LENCE, n. [(L. crapula.} Cropsickness ; drunk 
enneas; a surfeit, or the sickness occasioned by inteni;x: 
ance. 

CRAP'U-LOUS, a. Drunk ; surcharged with liquor ; sick by 
intemperance. Dict. 

ERASE. See Caazz 

CRASH, v. t. [Fr. ecraser.) To break ; to bruize 

CRASH, v 2. To make the loud, clattering, maltifarice 
sound of many things falling and breaking at once. 

CRASH, xn. The loud, mingled sound of many things ff 
ing and breaking at once, as the sound of a large tree fa! 
ing, and its branches breaking, or the sound of a faliing 

1OUSe, 

CRASH'ING, xn. The sound of many things falling aad 
breaking at once. 

ECRASIS, n. [Gr. xpacts.] 1. The temper or healthy con 
stitution of the blood in an animal body ; the tempers- 
ment which forms a particular constitution of the biard.— 
2. In grammar, a figure by which two different feucn 
ure contracted into one long letter or into & dipb. 
thong. 

CRASS, a. tr ie wwed:| Groes ; thick ; coarse ; not thir, 
nor fine. (Little used. 

E€RAS“A-MENT, nv. The thick, red part of the blood, =» 
distinct from the serum, or aqueous part ; the clot. 

ERASS1I-MENT,n. Thickness. Smita, 

ERASSI-TUDE, n. [L. crassitudo.] Grossness ; coursenes ; 
thickness. Bacon. 

ERASYNESS, n. Grossness. Glanville. 

€RAS-TI-NA'TION, n. [L. cras.}] Delay. Dict. 

€RATCH, vn. [Fr. creche.] A rack; a grated crib or man. 

er. 

E€RATCH. See Scratcn. 

ECRATCH'ES, n. plu. [G. hratze.) In the manege, a swe 
ing on the paste, under the fetlock of a horse. 

ERATE, n. i crates.) A kind of basket or hamper or 
wicker-work, used for the transportation of china, croch- 
ery and similar wares, 

CRATER, a. [L. erater.] 1. The aperture or mouth of a 
volcano. 2. A constellation of the southern bemispbere, 
said to contain 31 stars. 

CRAUNCH,+. t. [D. schranssea.) To crush with the teeth, 
to chew with violence and noise. 

CRAUNCHIING, ppr. Crushing with the teeth with vio 
lence. 

€RA-VAT', n. [Fr. crarate.] A neek-cloth ; a plece of fine 
muslin or other cloth worm by men about the neck. 

CRAVE, r. t. (Sax. crafian.] 1. To ask with earnestness 
or importunity ; to beseech ; to implore ; to ask with eut 
mission or humility, as a dependent; to beg ; to entrest 
2. To call for, aa a gratificayon ; to long for ; to requis 
or demand, asa passion or appetite. J. Sometimes intrea 
sitively, with yur before the thing sought. 

CRAVED, pp. Asked for with earnestness ; implored ; e- 
treated ; longed for ; required. 

CRAVEN, CRA VENT, or ERA'VANT, 2. 1. A word of 
ohloquy, used formerly by one vanquished in trial by dat- 
Ue, and yielding to the conqueror. Hence, a reereant; 8 
coward ; a weuk-hearted, spiritless fellow. 2 A vap- 
quished, dispirited cock. 

ERA'VIEN, v. t. Ro make recreant, weak or cowardly. 

ER AVIER, vu. One who craves or begs. 

CRAVING, ppr. 1. Asking with importunity ; urging for 
earnestly , begging ; entreating. 2. Calling witb w- 
geney ; requiring ; demanding gratification. 

CRAVING, x. Vehement or urgent desire, or calting for , 8 
longing for. 

ECRAVIING-NESS, x. The state of craving. 

ENKAW, rv. [Pan. kroe.}) The crop or first stomach of fow's 

CRAW-FISH, or ERA Y-FISH, n. A species of cancer, a 
crab, a crustaceous fish. 

ERAWL, vr. i. [D. krielen; Scot. crowl.] 1. To creep; ts 
move slowly by thrusting or drawing the body along the 
ground, as a worm ; or to move slowly on the hands and 
Knees. 2. To move or walk wenkly, slowly, or tumersus 
ly. 3. Tocreep; toadvance slowly and slyly ; to msi 
uate one’s self. 4. To move about: to move in any di 
rection ; used in contempt. 5. To have the sensation af 
insects creeping about the body. 

ECRAWL, n. A pen or inclosure of stakes and burdles ca 
the sea coast for containing fish. 

CRAWLER, ». He or that which crawls; a creeper, a 
reptile. 

CRAWLING, ppr. Creeping; moving slowly slong the 
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ground, o: other substance ; moving or walking slowly, 
weakly or t“morously ; insinuating. 


pentay'eR, | a. A small sea vessel. 
€RAY -FI8I , ». The river lobster. See Craw-risn. 


ERAV'ON, n. [Fr.] 1. A general name for all colored 
stones, earths, or other minerals and substances, used in 
designing or painting in tel or paste. 2. A kind of 
penoil, or roll of paste, to draw lines with. 3. A drawing 
or design done with a pencil or crayon. 

ERAYION, v. ¢. 1. To sketch with a crayon. Hence, 2. To 
sketch ; to plan ; to commit to paper one’s first thoughts. 

ECRAY'ON-PAINTIUNG, a. The act or art of drawing witb 
crayons. 

ERAZE, v.t. (Fr. ecraser.] 1. To break ; to weaken ; to 
break or impair the natural force or ener y of. 2. To 
crusb in pieces; to grind to powder. 3. ‘lo crack the 
brain ; to shatter ; to impair the intellect. 

€RAZED, pp. Broken ; bruised ; crushed ; impaired ; de- 
ranged in intellect 3 decrepit. 

€RA'ZED-NESS, n. A broken state ; decrepitude ; an im- 

ired state of the intellect. JJu.ker. 

€RAZE!-MILL, or ECRAZ'ING-MILL, x. A mill resem- 
bling a grist-mill, used for grinding tin. 

€RA Z!-LY, adv. Ina broken or crazy manner. 

CRA'ZI-N ESS, n. 1. The state of being broken or weaken- 
ed. 2. The state of being broken in mind ; imbecility or 
weakness of intellect ; derangement. 

CRAZY, a. (Fr. ecrasé.] 1}. Broken; decrepit; weak ; 
feeble. 2. Broken, weakened, or disordered in intellect ; 
deranged, weakened, or shattered in mind. We say, the 
man ts crazy. 

f CXEAGHT, 2. [Irish.] Herds of catlle. Daries. 
€REAGHT, 2.1. To graze on lands. Daries. 

RAK, v. i. (W. crectan.) To make a sharp, harsh, grat- 
suund, of some continuance, as by the friction of hard 
substances. 

ERRAKING, ppr. Making a harsh, grating sound. 

EREAK/ING, x. A harsh, grating sound. 

ERFAM, x. [Pr.créme.] J. The oily part of milk, which 
when the milk stands unagitated in a cool place, rises an 
forms a seum on the surface. 2. The best part of a thing. 
— Cream of lime, the scum of lime-water.— Cream uf tar- 
tar, the scum of a boiling solution of tartar. 

ENE AM, v.t. 1. To skim ; to take off cream by skimming. 
2. To take off the quintessence or best part of a thing. 

CREAM, v.i. 1. To gather cream ; to flower or mantle. 
2. To grcw stiff, or formal. 

EREAM!-BOWL, zn. A bowl for holding cream. 

ERRAM'-FACED, a. White ; pale ; having a cowaid look. 

€REAM-POT, n. A vessel for holding cream. 

EREAM'Y, a. Full of cream ; like creain ; having the na- 
ture of cream ; luscious. 

CRE/ANCE, 2. [Fr.] In falconry, 2 fine, email line, fast- 
ened to a hawk’s leash, when she is first lured. 

ORFEASE, n. [qu. G. krausen.} A line or mark made by 
foiding or bling any thing ; a hollow streak, like a 


e. 

ERPASE, v. ft. To make a erease or mark in a thing by 
folding or doubling. 

CREAT, 2. (Pr.] In the manege, an usher to a riding 
master. 

CRE-ATE, vo. t. (Fr. creer: L. creo.) 
bring into being from nothing ; to cause to exist. 2. To 
make or form, by investing with a new character. 3. To 
produce ; to cause ; to be the occasion of. 4. To beget ; 
to generate ; to bring forth. 5. To make or produce, by 
new combinations of matter already created, and by in- 
vesting these combinat.ons with new forms, constitutions 
and qualities ; to shape and organize. 6. To fonn anew ; 

Caen. : the Benen chazacter ; to a 

- 4. Nn; posed ; made up. Shak. 
ERE-AT'ED, pp. Formed ffom nothing ; caused to exist ; 
roduced ; generated ; invested with a new character ; 
ormed into new combinations, with a peculiar shape, 
constitution and properties ; renewed. 

ECRE-ATING, orming from noth'ng ; originating ; 

peeiue as > giving a new character ; constituting new be- 
gs from matter by shaping, organizing and investing 
with new properties ; fonning anew. 

ERE-A'T , 7”. 1. The act of creating ; the act of causing 
to exist ; and especiec!ly, the act of bringing this world in- 
w existence. Rom. i. 2. The act of making, by*new com- 
binations of matter, invested with new forms and proper- 
ties, and of subjecting to different laws ; the act of ehap- 
ing and organizing. 3. The act of investing with a new 
eharacter. 4. The reggie aia ipl 5. The things cre- 
ated ; creatures ; the w ; the universe. 6. Anv part 
of pe things created. 7. Any thing produced or caused 
to exbat. 

ERE-A TIVE, a. Having the power to create, or exerting 
the aet of creation. 

ERE-A’ TOR, a. [L.] 1. Tha heing or person that creates 
2. The thing that creates, proauces or causes. 


1. To produce ; to 
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€RE-A'TRESS, n. A female that creates any thing. 

CREAT UR-AL, a. Belonging to a creature; having the 
qualities of a creature. 

CREATIURE, x. [Fr.] 
at besides the Creator, or every thing not self-exiatent 
—2. In a restricted sense, an animal of any kind | a living 
being ; a beast.—In a moro restricted senac, man. 3. A 
human being, in contempt. 4. With words of endear- 
ment, it denotes a human being beloved. 5. That which 
is produced, formed or imagined. 6. A person who owes 
his rise and fortune to another ; one who is made tv be . 
what he is. 7. A dependent; a person who is subject tu 
the will or influence of another. 

E€REAT'URE-LY, a. Having the qualities of a creature 

ECREAT'URE-SHIP, x. The state of a creature. Cave. + 

t CREBIRI-TUDE, n. [L. creder.] Frequency. ect. 

+ EREBROUS, a. Frequent. Dict. 

CREDENCE, n. [It. credenza.} 1. Belief; credit ; reliance 
of the mind on evidence of facts cerived from other sources 
than personal knowledge, as from the testimony of others 
a: That which gives a claim to credit, belief or confi- 

ence. 

t€RE DENCE, v. t. To believe. Skelton. 

€RE-DEN'DA, n. [L.] In theology, things to be believed 
articice of faith ; distinguished from agenda, or practical 

uties. * 

ERE DENT,a. 1. pelea giving credit ; easy of belief. 

2. Having credit ; not to questioned ; [rarcly used. } 


1. That which is created ; every 


Shak. 

€CRE-DEN'TIAL, a. Giving a title to credit. 

ERE-DEN'TIALS, n. plu. | Rarely or never used in the sin- 
gular.] That which gives credit ; that which gives a tite 
or claim to confidence ; the warrant on which belief, 
credit or authority is claimed ainong strangers. 

€RED-I-BILI-TY, n. [Fr. crediwilté.] Credibleness ; the 
quality or state of a thimg which renders it pussible tu be 
believed or which admits belief, on rational principles ; 
the qualty or state of a thing which involves no contra- 
diction, or absurdity. Credibility is less than certainty, 
and greater than possibility ; indeed it is lees than proda- 
dility, but is nearly allied to it. 

ERED L-BLE, a. [L. creditilis.] 1. That may be believed - 
worthy of credit. 2. Worthy of belief; having a claim to 
credit ; appiied to persons. 

€REL'I-BLE-NESS, ». Credibility ; worthiness of belief 
just claim to credit. 

CKEDI-BLY, adv. In a manner that deserves belief; with 
good authority to support belief. 

EREDIT, ». [Fr. credit.} 1. Belief; faith ; a relinnce or 
resting of the mind on the truth of something said or done. 
2. Reputation derived from the confidence of others. 
Esteem ; estimation ; good opinion founded en a belief of 
@ man’s veracity, integrity, abilities and virtue. 3. Honor ; 
reputation ; estimation ; applied to men or things. 4. That 
which procures or is entitled to belief; testimony ; au- 
thority derived from one’s character, or from the confi- 
dence of others. 5. Influence derived from the reputation 
of veracity or integrity, or from the good opinion or canfi- 
dence of others ; interest ; power derived from weight of 
character, from friendship, fidelity or other cause.—. In 
commerve, trust ; transfer of goods in confidence of future 
payment. 7. The capacity of being trusted ; or the repn- 
tation of solvency and probity, which entitles a man to be 
trusted.—8. In book-keemng, the side of an account in 
which payment is entered ; opposed to drdit.—2. Public 
credit, the confidence which men entertain in the abitity 
and disposition of a nation to make good its engagements 
with its creditors. 10. The notes or bills which are issued 
by the public, or by corporations or individuals, are some- 
times called bills of credit. 11. The time given for pnay- 
ment for lands or goods sold on trust. 12. A sum of mon- 
ey due to any person ; any thing valuable standing on the 
creditor side of an account, 

EREDIT, vc. ¢t. 1. To believe; to confide in the truth of. 
2. To trust; tosell or oan in confidence of future pay- 
ment. 3. To procure credit or honor; to do credit ; to 
give reputation or honor. 4. To enter upon the credit 
side of an account. 5. To set to the credit of. 

CREIVIT-A-BLE, a. Reputable ; that may be enjoynd or 
exercised witn reputation or esteem ; estimable. 

€RED'TT-A-BLE-NES&SS, x. Reputation ; estimation 

€REDIT-A-BLY, adv. Reputably ; with credit ; withoat 
disgrace. 

€CREIYIT-ED, pp. Believed ; trusted ; pnssed to the credit, 
or entered on the credit side of an account. 

€RED'IT-ING, ppr. Believing ; trusting ; entering to the 
credit in account. 

ERED IT-OR, a. ie 1. A person to whom a sum of money 
or other thing ue, by a Sa a promise, or in law ; 
properly, one who gives credit in commerce; but in a 
general sense, one who has a just claim for money 
relative to debter. 2. One who believes ; [not used 

EREDT-TRIX, n. A female creditor. 

€NE-DOLUTY, a. [Fr. eredulité: 1. eredulitas.| East 
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ness of belief ; a weakness of inind by which n person és 
disjrsed to believe, or yield his assent to a declariion or 
Proposition, Without sufficieat evi wuce of the truua of 
what 1s said or proposed ; a disposition to believe on slight 
evidence or no evidence at al'. 

CKEDL LOUS, 2. [L. eredutus ] Apt to believe without 
sufficient evide..ce ; unsuspecting ; easily deceived. 

oe OS ys ade. In a Unsuspecling manner. 

#o + man, 

€RED U-LOUS-NESS, xn. Credulity ; easiness of belief ; 
readiness to believe without sutticient evidence. 

CREED, a. [W credo; Sax. credu.| i. A brief suminary 
of the articles of Christian faith, a symbol. 2. ‘That 
which ts believed ; any system of pruiciples which are 
believed or professed. 

€REEK, n ¢ To make a harsh, sharp noise. Shak. 

*“€REEK, (krik) x. [Sax. crecea ; D. ann I. Asmall 
inlet, bay or cove ; a recess in the shore of the sea, or of a 
river. 2. Any turn or winding. 3. A prominence or jut 
in a winding coast.—4. Ln saiue of the American stutes, u 
@mnall river. 

*CRERK'Y, (krik’y) a. Containing creeks ; full of creeks ; 
winding. Spenser. 

CREEL, un. An osier basket. Brockett. North of England. 

CREEP, v. i. ; pret. and pp. crept. (Max. creopun, crypan. | 
1. To move with the belly on the ground, or the surface 
of any other body, as a Worm or serpent without legs, or 
as many insects with feet and very short legs: to crawl. 
2. ‘Tio move aloug the ground, or on the suiface of any 
other body, in growth, as a vine ; lo grow along. 3. To 
move sjowly, fvebly or timeurously ; as an old or infirm 
man, Wo crecps about his chamber. 4. ‘I'u move slowly 
and insensibly, as time. 5. ‘Iu move secretly , to move 
80 us to escape detection, or prevent suspicion. 6. To 
steal in; to move forward unheard and ulseen ; to come 
wr enter unexpectedly or unobseived. 7. ‘I'o move or be- 
Lave with servility ; to fawn. 

CREEDER, x. 1. One who creeps; that which creeps ; a 
reptile ; also, @ creeping plant, which moves along the 
surface of the earth, or attaches itself to some otner body, 
asivy. 2. An iron used to slide along the grate in kiteb- 
ens. 3. A kind of patten or clog worn by women. 4. 
Creeper or creepers, an instrument of iron with hooks or 
clws, for drawing up things from the bottom of a well, 
river or harbor. 5. A genus of birds, the certhia, or ox- 


eye 

ERELPHOLE, n. A hole into which an aniinal may creep 
to escape notice or danger ; aso, a subtertuge ; an excuse. 

CREEIMING, ppr. Moving on the belly, or close to the sur- 
face of the earth or other body ; moving slowly, secretly, 
or silently ; moving insensibly , stealing along. 

CREFPING-LY, ade. By creeping ; slowly ; in the man- 
ner ofa reptile. Sidney. 
€REE'PLE, See Criprpcr. 

RBKESJ, un. A Malay dagger. 

ERE-MA!TION, n. [L. crematio.] A burning ; particularly, 
the buming of the dead, according to the custom of many 
ancient nations. 

CRE MOR, an. [L.) Cream; any expressed juice of grain; 
P be ; 8cum ; a substance resembling cream. Core. 

EREMO-SIN, ’ Seo CRimosin. 

CRE'INATE, a. [L. erenatus.] Notched ; indented ; 

ORE NA-TED, scolloped. 

EREN‘A-TURE, 2. A scollop, like a nutch, in a leaf, or tn 
the style ofa plant. Biveluw, 

CREN'KLE, or CREN'GLE. See Crinoue. 

CREN'U-LATE, a. Having the edge, us it were, cut into 
very smnall scollopa. 

CRHIOLE, n. Inthe West Indies and Spanish Ametica, a 
native of those countries descended froin European an- 
Cestors. 

CREP/ANCE, }) w. (L. crepo.] A chop or cratch in a horse’s 

CREPANE, leg, caused by the shoe of one hind foot 
crossing and striking the other hind foot. 

CREPU-TATE, v. i. (L. erepite.] ‘To crackle ; to snap ; to 
burst with a small, eharp, abrupt sound, rapidly repeated ; 
as salt in fire, or during calcination. 

GREPI-TA-TING, pyr. Crackling ; snapping. 

CREP-I-TA TION, n. 1. The act of bursting with a fre- 
quent repetition of sharp sounds ; the noise of some salts 
in calcinauen; crackling. 2. The noise of frictured 
bones, when moved by a surgeon to ascertain a fracture. 

CREPT, pret. and pp. of creep. 

CRE-PUSULE, or CRE-PUSOULE, a. [L. erepusculum.] 
Twihght ; the light of the morning from the first dawn to 
suunse, and of the evening from sunset to darkness. 

CRE-PUSE U-LAR, or ERE-PUS€U-LOUS, a. Pertaining 
to twilight ; glimmering ; noting the imperfect light of the 
morning and evening ; hence, imperfectly clear or lu- 
minous. 

€RE-PUSEMU-LINE, a. Crepuscular. 
REYCENT, a. [L. erescens.] Increasing ; growing. 
Milton. 

CRESCENT, an. 1. The increasing or new moon, which, 
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when receding from the sun, shows a curving rim of light, 
terminating in points or horns, Q. ‘The ngure or Likeness 
of the new moon, as that borne in the ‘turkish dag os 
mttional standard. “The standard itself, and, pywraticciy, 
the ‘Turkish power.—3. In deraldry, a beariug in tbe form 
of u half moon. 4. The name of a military order, insti- 
tuted by Renatus of Anjou. 

CRESCENT, vr. t. ‘To form into a crescent. Sesara. 

ExESCENT-SHAPED, a. In botany, lunate ; lunated ; 
shaped like a crescent. Martyn. 

CRESCIVE, a. (L. cresco.] Increasing ; growing. Shak 

CK kes, n. [Fr. eo) he name of several species a 
plants, moat of them of the class tetradynamta. 

ERESNET, n. [Fr. croisette.} 1. A great light set on 4 
beacon, lighthouse, or watch-tower. 2. A lamp or torch. 
Melton. 

€REST, a. [Fr. eréte.] 1, The plume of feathers or otber 
material on the tup of the ancient helmet ; the helmet it 
self. 2. ‘The ornament of the helmet in heraldry. 3. The 
comb of a cock ; also, a tuft of feathers on the headu 
other fowls. 4. Any tuft or omament worn on the bead. 
o. Lottinesa ; pride ; courage ; spirit ; a lofty mien. 

CREST, r.¢. 1. To furnish with a crest ; to serve as @ creat 
for. 2. To mark with long streaks. 

CRESTED, a. t. Wearing a crest ; adorned with a crest 
or plume ; baving a comb.—2. [.1 rutural kistory, having 
a tuft like a crest. 

CRESTIFALL-EN, a. 1. Dejected ; sunk ; bowed ; dis- 
pirited ; heartless ; spiritess. Shak. 2. Having Use uppet 
part of the neck hanging un one side, as a horse. 

CREST’LESS, a. Without a crest; not dignified witn cat- 
armor; not of an eminent family ; of Jow birth. ; 

CRE-TACEOUS, a. [L. cretuceus.] Chalky ; having we 
qualities of chalk ; like chalk ; abounding with chalk. 

ERE'TIE, vn. (Gr. xpntixos.] A poetic foot of three sytia- 
bles, one short between two long syllables. 

ERETIN, x. A name given to certain deformed and help 
less idiots in the Alps. 

CREVICE, n. [Fr. crevasse.) Acrack ; a cleft ; a fasure; 
Arent; an opening. 

EREV-ICE, 0. ¢. To crack ; to flaw. Wotton. 

PREVIIS ‘ : 

CREVASSE, |" The craw-fish. (Little used.) 

EREW, n. (Sax. cread, or cruth.} 1. A company of peuple 
associated. Spenser. 2. A company, in a low or dad 
sense; a herd. Alton. 3. The company of seamen why 
man a ship, vessel or boat ; the company belonging to s 
vessel 


EREW, pre!.of crow ; but the poguinr Prefer and participle, 
u 


crovred, is now most sipaoraie . 

CREW 'EL, x. (qu. D. Alewel.} Yarn twisted and wound ca 
a Knot or ball, or two-threaded worsted. 

CREW ET. Seo Crort. 

CRIB, n. (Sax. crydb: VD. krib.] 1. The manger of a stable, 
in which oxen and cows feed.—In America, it is distin- 
guished from a rack for horses. 2. A small! habitation or 
cottage. 3. A stall for oxen. 4. A case or box in salt 
works, 5. A sinall building, raised on posts, for 
Indian corn. U. States. 6. A lodging place for children. 

€RIB, c. t. To shut or confine in a narrow habitation ; w 
cage. Shak, 

{ERIB, x. i. To be confined ; to be cooped up. 

€RID BAGE, n. A game at cards. 

€KIBBED, pp. Shut up; confined ; caged. 

CRIB BLE, mn. [L. ertbellum.] 1. A cora-sieve or riddle. 
2. Conrse flour or meal ; [not used in the U. States.) 

CRINBLE, c.t. To sift ; to cause to pasa through a sieve or 
riddle. 

ERI-BRATION, 1. The set of sifting or riddling ; used ua 
pharmacy. : 

ERIB-RI-FORM, a. [I.. cribrum.] Resembling a sieve or 
riddle ; a termn applied to the lamen of the ethmoid bore, 
through which the fibres of the olfactory nerve page to the 
nose. 

ERICH TON-ITE, n. A mineral, so called from Dr. Crich- 
ton. 

ERIEK, wn. 1. The creaking of a door; [ods.) 2 A 
mudic affection cf some part of the body, as of the neck or 
back ; local spasm or cramp. 

ERICK’ET, xn. (D. krekel.] An insect of the genus grelins. 

CRICK ET, n. aa, Sax. cricc.) 1. A play or exercise wah 
bats and hall. Pupe. 2. A low stool. 

ERICK'ET-ER, n. One who plays at cricket. 

ERICK ET-ING-AP-PLE, 2. A small species of apple. 

€RICK' ET-MATCH, 2. A match at cricket. Duncombe. 

€RIED, pret. and part. of ery. 

ERIER or €RY'ER, x. One who cries; one who makes 
prociamation. 

€RIME, 2. [L. erimen; Gr. xpipa.] 1. An act which vio 
Intes a law, divine or human ; an act which violates a role 
of moral duty ; an offense against the laws of right, pre 
acribed by God or man, or against any rule of duty plainly 
implied in those laws.—But in a more commen and re 
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stricted sense, @ crime denotes an offense, or viviation of 
page law. of a deeper and more atrocious nature ; a pub- 
je Wrong ; as treason, murder, rubbery, theft, arson, &c. 
2. Any great wickedness ; iniquity; wrung.—Cupital 
crime, a crime punishable with death. 

CRIME’PUL, a. Criminal; wicked ; partaking of wrong ; 
contrary to law, right, or duty. Saak. 

€RIME'LESS, a. Free froin crime ; innocent. Shak. 

ERIMAIN-AL, a. 1. Guilty of acrime. 2. Partaking of a 
crime ; involving a crime ; that violates public law, divine 
or human. 3. That violates moral obligation ; wicked. 
4.. Relating to crimes ; opposed to cici. 

ECRIMIN-AL, n. A person who has committed an offense 
agains! «slic law ; a persun indicted or charged with a 
public offense.—Criminal conversatiun, the illegal com- 
inerce of the sexes ; adultery. 

CRIM-IN-AL'LTY, of CRIM IN-AL-NESS, xn. The qual- 
itv of being criminal, or a violation of law ; guiltiness ; 
the quality of being guilty of a crime. blackstonc. 

ERIM'IN-AL-LY, adz. In violation of public law ; in vio- 
lation of divine law ; wickedly ; in a wrong or iniquitous 
Inanner. 

ECRIMIN-ATE, c.t. [L. Aa vale To accuse ; to charge 
with a crime ; to alledge to be guilty of a crime, offense, 
or wrong. Christ. Obs. 

€RIMIN-A-TED, pp. Accused ; charged with a crime. 

ERIMIN-A-TING, ppr. Accusing ; alledging to be guilty. 

CRIM-IN-A‘TION, n. [L. crominativ.] he act of accusing ; 
accusation ; charge of having been guilty of a criminal 
act, uffense or wrong. 

€RIM LN-A-TO-RY, a. Relating to accusation ; accusing. 

tf CRIMIN-OUS, a. Very wicked ; heinous; involving 
great crime. //aimmond. 

t €RIMIN-OUS-LY, adv. Criminally ; heinously ; enor- 
mously. 

t CRIM IN-OUS_NESS, n. Wickedness ; guilt; criminali- 
ty. King Charles. 

ERIM:OSIN. Sce Carmson. 

CRIMP, a. (Sax. acrymman.] 1. Easily crumbled ; friable ; 
brittle ; [lutle used } 2. Not consistent ; [not used. ] 

CRIMP, cv. t. [W. erimpiaw.] To catch ; to seize ; to pinch 
and hold. 

CRIMP, ct. (Sax. gecrympt.}) To curt or frizzle. 

CRIMP, vn. J. In Enylaad, an agent for coal-merchants, 
and for persons concerned in ahipping. 2. One who de- 
coys another into the naval or military service. 3. A 

Aine at cards ; (obs. 

ERIM/PLE, cv. ¢. [D. krimpen.] To contract or draw to- 
gether; to shrink ; to cause to shrink; to curl. Wise- 
man, 

€RIM‘PLED, pp. Contracted ; shrunk ; curled. 

€RIMPLING, ppr. Contracting ; shrinking ; curling ; hob- 
bling. yh. 

CRIMSON, (krim‘zn) nr. [I[t. cremisi, cremisino.) A deep 
red one a red tinged with blue ; also, a red color in 

neral. 

CKIM'SON, a. Of a beautiful deep red. 

CRIM'SON, v.t. To dye with crimson ; to dye of a deep 
red color; to make red. 

CRIMSON, r.t. To become of a deep red color ; to be 
tinged with red; to blush. 

CRIM'SONED, pp. Dyed or tinged with a deen red. 

€ERIM'SON-ING, ppr. Dyeing or tinging with a deep red. 

ECRINE'UM, n. A cramp; a contraction ; a turn of bend 5a 
whim. [A vulgar word.) Hudihrus. 

CRINGE, (krinj) v. ¢. Proper’y, to shrink ; to contract ; to 
draw together; @ popular use of the word. [Vulgarly, 
scriage. 

ERINGE, (krinf) 0. §. To bow ; to bend with servility ; to 
fawn , to make court by mean compliances. 

CRINGE, (krinj) x. A bow ; servile civility. PaArlips. 

ERINGIER, a. One who cringes, or bows und flatters with 
servility 

ERING ING, ppr. a anne bowing eervilely. 

CRIN'GLE, (kring'g)) ». (D. kring, krinkel.] 1. A withe 
for fastening a gate ; le ea In marine languase,a 
bole In the bolt-rope of a sail. 

ERI-NIG/ER-OUS, a. [L. criniger.) Hairy ; overgrown 
with hair. Dict. 

ERINITE, a. [L. erinitus.] Having the appearance of a 
tuft of hair. 

ERIN KLE, estate v.t. [D. krinkelen.] Totum or wind ; 
to bend ; to wrinkle ; to run in and out in litle or short 
bends or turns. 

ERIN/KLE, v. t. To form with short turns or wrinkles ; to 
mold into inequalities. 

ERIN'KLE, 2. A wrinkle ; a winding or turn ; sinuosity. 

€RENOSE, a. Hairy. aus used. | 

ERI-NOSL-TY, n. Hairiness. [Little used. ] 

€ERIP'PLE, (krip/pl) 2. [D. kreupel.] A lame person ; pri- 
marily, one who creeps, halts or limps ; one who has lost, 
or never enjoyed, the use of his limbs. 

E'RIP PLE, a. Lame. Shak. 
ERIP'PLE, v.t. 1. Tolame; to deprive of the use of the 
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limbs, particularly of the legs and feet. 
deprive of the power of exeron, ; 

CRIPIPLED, pp. Lamed ; rendered impotent in the limbs, 
disabled. 

€RIP PLE-NESS, «2. Lameness. 

CRIPPLING, ppr. Laming , depriving of the use of the 
limbs ; disabling. 

ERUSIS, n. 5 plu. Crises. (Gr. apiocs, L. crisis.) 1. tn 
medical science, the change of a disease which indicates 
its event; that change which indicates recovery or death. 
2. The decisive state of things, or the point of time when 
an affair is arrived to its height, and must seon terminate 
or suller a material change. 

ERISP, a. [L. court 1, Curled ; formed into curls or 
lingicts. 2. Indented; winding. J. Brittle ; friable; 
easily broken or crumbled. 

CRISP, ¢. t. [L. ervepo.) 1. To curl ; to twist ; to contract 
or form into ringlets, as the hair; to wreathe or inter- 
weave. 2. To indent. Johasun. To twist or eddy. 

ERIS-PA'TION, n. The act of curling, or state of being 
curled. Aaron, 
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CRISIPA-TURE, n. A curling ; the state of being curled. 

ELISPED, pp. Curled ; twisted ; frizzled. 

CRISPAUNG, ppr. Curling ; frizzling. 

ERIS ING-TRON, 2. A curling-iron. 

CRISP ING-PIN, 2. A curling-isgu. asuiah. 

CRIS-PISUL/EANT, @. Waved @r undulating, as light- 
ning is represented. 

CRISP NESS, xn. A state of being curled ; also, brittleness. 

CHRISTY, a. 1. Curted ; furined into ringlets. 2. brittle ; 
dried, so as to break short. 

ERISS-ECROSS-ROW, n. Alphabet ; beginning. 

ERISTIATE, )a. tL. eri iatus.] In botany, crested ; tuft- 

CH aes ) ed, having an appendage like a crest or 
tull. 

ERI-TF/RI-ON, n.; plu. Crireria, (Gr. xpernproy. } A 
standard of judging ; any established law, rule, principle, 
or fact, by which facts, propositions and opinions are coml- 
pared, in order to discover their truth or faleehuod, or by 
which u correct judgment may be formed. 

ERITH O-MANCY, x. [Gr. xpc6n and pavrea.}] A kind of 
divination by means of the dough of cakes, and the meal 
strewed over the victims, in ancient sacriacee. 

ERITHE, n. (Gr. xperixos.|] 1. A person skilled in judging 
of the merit of literary works; one who is able to discern 
and distinguish the beauties and fnults of writing. Ina 
more general sense, a person skilled in judging with pro- 
priety of any combination of objects, or of any work of 
art. Y& An examiner; a judge. 4. One who judges 
With severity ; one who censures or finds fault. Pope. 

ERITIC, a. Critical; relating to criticism, or the art of 
judging of the merit of a literary performance or discourse 
or of any work in the fine arts. 

CRIT IE, c. i. To criticise ; to play the critte. [ Little used.} 

ERITH EAL, a. (LL. erttuns.} 1. Relating w criticism, 
nicely exact. 2. Having the skill or power nicely to dis- 
tinguish beauties from blemishes. 3. Making nice cp- 
tinctions ; accurate. 4. Capable of judging withaccuracy 3 
discerning beauties and faults ; nicely judicious in mat- 
ters of literature and the fine arts. 5. Capable of judging 
with accuricy ; conforming to exact rulea of propriety ; 
exact; purticular. 6. Caclined to find fault, or to judge 
With severity. 7. [See Crisis.) Pertaining to a crisis ; 
tnarking the time or state of a disease which indicates ity 
teriniuation in the death or recovery of the patient. 8, 
Producing a crisis or change in a diseuse ; indicating a 
crisis. 9. Decisive ; noting @ Ume or state on which the 
iseue of things depends , important, as regards the conse- 
quences. 10. Formed or situated to determine or decide, 
or baving the crisis at comimaud ; important or esse atial 
for deterinining. 

ERITLEAL-LY, adv. 1. Iga critical manner; with nice 
discernment of truth or falsehood, propriety or impropri- 
ety ; with nice scruliny ; accurately ; exactly. 2. Atthe 
Crisis; atthe exacttime. 3. Ina critical situatio4, place 
or condition, so as to command the crisis. 

ERITLCAL-NESS, nw 1. The state of being critical ; inci- 
dence at a particular point of time. 2. [bxactness ; accu- 
racy ; nicety ; minute care in examination. 

ERITH-CISE, rt. 1. To examine and judge eritically ; to 
judge with attention to beauties and faults. 2 To write 
remarks on the merit of a performance ; to notice beauties 
and faults. 3. ‘To animadvert upon as faulty ; to utter 
censure, 

ERIT'N-CISE, v. t. 1. To notice beanties and blemishes or 
faults in ; to utter or write remarks on the merit of a per- 
formance. 2. To pass judgment on with respect to merit 
or blaine. 

ERITICTISED, pp. 
beauties and faults. 

ERITIECTS- ER, ». One who makes or writes remarks. 

ERITD CTS-ING, ppr. Examining and judging with regard 
to beauties and faults ; remarking on; animudverting on 


Examined and judged with resnect to 
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CRIT I-CISM, w. 1. The an of judging with propriety of 
the beauties and faults of a literary performance, or of 
en in the fine arts; as, the rules of criticism. 
2. The uct of Judging ob the merit of a performnance ; an- 
imadversion ; remark on beauties and faults; critical ob- 
servation, verbal or written. 

€R!-TIQUE’, or CRITE, vn. (Fu. critique.) 1. A critical ex- 
amination of the merits of a performance ; remarks or an- 
ima .versions on beauties and faults. 2 Science of criti- 
cist ; standard or rules of judging of the inerit of per- 
formances. Locke. 

ERIZAZEL, n. A kind of roughness on the surface 

CRIZ'ZEL-ING, of glass, which ciouds its transpu- 
reucy. 

enoak, v. & (Sax. cracettan; Goth. krukyan.j 1. To 
make a low, hoarse noise in the throat, as a frog or other 
animal. 2. To caw; to cry asa raven or crow. 3. To 
make any low, muttering sound, resembling that of a 
frog or raven. 4. In contempt, to speak with a low, hol- 
low voice. 

CROAK, n. The low, harsh sound uttered by a frog or a 
raven, or a like sound. 

EROAK'ER, m. One that croaks, murmurs or grumbles ; 
one who complains unreasonably. 

CROAK'ING, ppr. Uttering a low, harsh sound from the 
throat, or other similar sound. 

CEOARING, n. A low, harsh souud, as of a frog, or the 
bowels. 

ERO‘ATS, xn. Troopa, natives of Croatia. 

€RO'CAL ITE, x. A mineral, a variety of zeolite. 

€RO'CEOUS, a. [(L. croceus.| Like saffron ; yellow ; con- 
sisting of gal. con. 

EROCHES, n. Little buds or knobs about th 
deer’s hern. Bailey. 

CROC-I-TA'TION, n. [L. crocite. 

{€ROCK, vn. [Sax. eruce, crocca. 

tor pitcher ; acur. 

CROCK, a. Soot, or the black matter collected from com- 
bustion on pots and kettles, or in a chimney. Rey. 

CROCK, c. ¢. ori ‘To black with soot, or other matter col- 
lected from combustion ; or to black with the coloring 
matter of cloth. Mew England. 

EROCK'ER-Y, w. [W. crocan.] Enrthen ware; vessels 
formed of clay, glazed and baked. The terin is applied 
to the coarser kinds of ware ; the finer kinds being usual- 
ly called china or porcelain. 

*“CROC'O-DILE, xn. [Gr. xpoxodedos.] 1. An amphibious 
animal of the genus lacerta, or lizard, of the largest kind. 
Tt inhabits the large rivers in Africa and Asia. See ALLt- 
GaTor.—2. In rhctorie, ® captious and sophistical argu- 
ment. 

* CKUE'O-DILE, a. Pertaining to or like a crucodile. 

ERGEUS, nu. (Gr. xpoxoc.] 1. Saffron, a genus of plants. 
—2. In chemistry, a yellow powder ; any metal calcined 
tc a red or deep yellow color. 

CROFT, n. [Sax. croft.) A little close adjoining or near to 
« dwelling-house, and used for pasture, tillage or other 


rposes, 

ehotsaDe, n. [Fr.] A holy war; an expedition of Chrie- 

tiuns against the infidels, for the conquest of Palestine. 
See the more common word, CRusaDE. 

CROIN'ES, xn. 1. Soldiers enrolied under the banners of the 
cross. Burke. 2. Pilgrims who carry the croas. 

CRO/KER, x. A fowl that inhabits the Chesapeake and the 
large rivers in Virginia. 

CROM'LECH, n. [W. cromleg.] Huge flat stones resting on 
other stones, set on end fur that purpose ; supposed to be 
the remains of Druidical altars 

CRONE, n. [Lr. criona.] 1. An old woman. Dryden. 2. 
An old ewe. Tusser. 

CRONET, n. [coronet.] 1. The hair which grows over 
the top of a horse’s hoof. 2. The irun at the end of a 
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CROG'NY, a. An intimate companion ; an associate ; a fa- 
miliar friend. 

CROOK, x. (Sw. krok.) 1. Any bend, turn or curve; ora 
bent or curving instruinent. 2. A shepherd ataff, curving 
at the end; a pastoral staff. 3. A gibbet. 4. An arti- 
fice; a trick. 

CROOK, v. t. [Fr. crochuer.] 1. To bend; to turn froma 
straight line; to make a curve or book. 2. To turn frum 
rectitude ; to pervert. 3. To thwart; ee used. } 

CROOK, ». i. To bend or be bent; to turned from a 
right line; to curve; to wind. 

CROOK'-BAEK, v. A crooked back ; one who has a crook- 
ed back or round shoulders. Shak. 

E€ROOK'-BAC€KED, a. Having a round back or shoulders. 
Druden, 

CROOK ED, pp. ora. 1. Bent; curved; curving; wind- 
ing. 2. Winding in moral conduct , devious ; froward ; 
perverse ; going out of the path of rectitude; given to 
obliquity, or wandering from duty. 


e tops of a 


A croaking. 
An earthen vessel; a 
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CROOKED LY, ade. 1. Ina winding pannes. 2 Uma 
wardly ; not compliantly. 

CROQK'ED-NESS, x. 1. A winding, bending or turning, 
curvity ; curvature ; inflection. Perverseneas ; unto- 
wardness , deviation from rectitude ; iniquit *bliqui- 
ty of conduct. 3. Deformity of a gibbous 

t€ ROOK EN, cv. t. To make crooked 

ECROOKING, ppr. Bending : winding. 

CROOK!I-KNEED, a. Having crooked kneca. Shak. 

EROOK!-SHGUL!‘DERED, a. Having bent shoulders. 

EROP, xn. (Sax. crop, ovopp.} 1. The first stomach of a 
fowl ; the craw. 2. The topur highest part of a thing . the 
end ; [not tn use.] Chaucer. 3. That which is gathered ; 
the corn or fruits of the earth collected; harvest. 6. 
Corn and other cultivated plants while growing. 5. Any 
thing cut off or gathered. 6. Hair cut close or short. 

CROP, v. t. 1. To cut off the ends cf any thing ; to eat off, 
to pull off; to pluck ; to mow; to reap. 2, To cut of 
prematurely ; to gather before it falls. 

tEROP, v. i. To yield harvest. Shak. 

€ROP/-EAR, zn. A horse whose ears are cropped. 
€ROP'-EARED, a. Having the ears cmpped. 

CROPFUL, a. Having a full crop or belly ; satiated. 

CROPPED, or CROPT, pp. Cut off; plucked ; eaten 
reaped, or mowed. 

CROPPER, a. A pigeon with a large crop. Walton. 

€CROP'PING, ppr. Cutting off; pulling off; eating of 
reaping, or mowing. 

EROPPING, a. 1. The act of cutting off. 2. ‘The raising 


of crops. 

€CROP!-SICK, a. Sick or indisposed from a surc 
ach ; sick with excess in eating or drinking. 

€RUP!I-SICK-NESS, n. Sickness from repletion of the stum- 
ach. [L. cra oe, 

ERO STER, (Kr¥zhur) 2. [Fr. evosse.] 1. A bishop's croob 
or pastoral staff, a symbol of pastoral authority and care. 
—2. In astronomy, four stars in the southern hemisphere, 
in the form of a croas. 

€ROS'LET, 2. A small cross.—In Aeraldry, a croas cromed 
ata small distance from the ends. 

CROSS, nw. [W. eroes.] 1. A gibbet consisting of two 
pieces of titnver placed across each other, either in form 
of aT, or of an X. 2. The ensign of the Christian re 
ligion ; and hence, fyruratice/y, the religion itself. 3. A 
monument with a cross upon it to excite devotion, such 
as were anciently set in market places. 4. Any thing in 
the form of a cross or gibbet. 5. A line drawn through 
another. 6. Any «hing that thwarts, obstructs, or per- 
plexes ; hinderance ; vexation ; misfortune ; uppositicn ; 
trial of patience. 7 Money or coin stamped with the 
figure of a croas. 8. The right side or face of a coi 
stamped with a croas. 9. The mark of a cross, iaaeead 
of a signature, on a deed, formeriy impressed by those 
who could not write. 10. Church lands in [reland.—1]. 
In theology, the sufferings of Christ by crucifixion. 12. 
The doctrine of Christ’s sufferings and of the atonement, 
or of salvation by Christ.— /'0 take up the cross, is lo sub 
mit to troubles and afflictions from love to Christ. —13. In 
mining, two nicks cut in the surface of the earth, thus -+ 
—Cross and pile, a play with money. 

CROSS, a. 1. Transverse; oblique; passing from eide 
to side; filling athwart. 2. Adverse; opposite ; ob- 
structing. 3. Perverse; untractable. 4. Peevish; free- 
ful; ill-humored. 5. Contrary ; contradictory ,; permer- 
ing. 6. Adverse; unfortunate. 7. Interchanged ; as, 8 
cross marriage. 8. Noting what belongs to an adverse 


’ 
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arty. 

CROSS, prep. Athwart; transversely ; over; from side te 
side , 8o as to intersect. 

€EROSS, v.t. 1. To draw or run a line, or as body 
across another. 2 To erase; to cancel. 3. To make 
the sign of the cross, as Catholics in devotion. 4. To 
pass from side to side; to pass or move over. 5. To 
thwart; to obstruct; to hinder; to em 6. To 
counteract ; to clash or interfere with ; t. be inconsetest 
with. 7. To counteract or contravene ; to hinder by au 
thority ; to stop. & To contradict. Hooker. 9. To de 
bar or preclude.— To croxe the breed of an animal, ts to 
prodace young from different varieties of the spec.es. 

EROSS, v.t. 1. To lie or be athwart. 2. To move or 
laterally, or from one side towards the other, «> from 
place to place. 3. To be inconsistent ; [wot sew.) Sed 


ney. 

EROSS-X RMED, a. With arms across.—In dotany, brac bi- 
ate ; decussated ; having branches in pairs, each at saghe 
angles with the next. 

€ROSS-AR-ROW, ez. An arrow of a cross-bow. Beaumont 
and Fletcher. 

EROSS'-BARRED, a. Secured by transverse bars. 

ERORS'_BAR-SHOT, #. A bullet with an iron ber passing 
through it. 

CROSS” BEA R-ER, ». In the Rumish church, the chaplain 
of an archbishop, who bears a croes before him. 
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CROSS -BILL, x. In chancery, an original bill by which 
the defendant # relief against the plaintiff. 

CROSS'-BILL, 2. ee of bird. 

€ROUSS-BITE, nz. A deception; acheat. L’Kstrange. 

CROUSS!-BITE, v. & To thwart or contravene by deception. 

CRUSS'-BOW, x. In archery, a missive weapon formed by 
placu.g a bow athwart a stock. 

CROsS'-BOW-ER, wn. One who shoots with a cross-bow. 

€ROSS'-BUN, 2. A cake marked with the form of a cross. 

ECROSSCUT, v. t. To cat across. 

€CRORCUT-SAW, 2. A saw managed by two men, one 
ut each end. 

CROSSED, pp. Having a line drawn over; canceled ; eras- 
ed ; over ; thwarted ; opposed ; obstructed ; coun- 
teracted. 

€ROsS'-EX-AM-IN-AZ TION, n. The examination or in- 
terrugation of a witness, called by one party, by the oppo- 
site or his counsel. 

CROSS -EX-AM INE, vr. t. To examine a witness by the 
opposite party or his counsel, as the witness for the plain- 
tiff by the defendant, and vice versa. Kent. 

€ROSS'-EX-AM'INED, pp. Examined or interrogated by 
the oppnsite party. 

€ROSS-FLOW, v. & ‘To flow across, Milton. 

CROSY-GRAINED, a. 1. Having the grain or fibres 
across or irregular. 2. Perverse ; untractable ; not con- 
descending. 

ERKOSSIING, ppr. Drawing; running or passing a line 
over; erasing ; canceling ; thwarting ; opposing; coun- 
teracting ; passing over. 

ECROSSING, xn. A thwarting ; impediment; vexation. 

€ROsS—JACK, (kro-jeck) rn. A sail extended on the lower 

ard of the mizzet-iast ; but seldom used. 
€CROSY-LEGGED, a. Having the legs across. 

CROSS/LET. Sce Croseer. . 

€CROSYLY, adv. 1. Athwart; su as to intermect something 
else. 2. Adversely; in opposition ; unfortunately. 3. 
Peevishly ; fretfully. 

ERBUSS/NESS, 2. Peevishneas ; fretfulness ; il-humor ; per- 
verseness. 

€ROSS'-PIECE, «. A rail of timber extending over the 
windjass of a snip. 

€ROSS-PUR-POSE, n. Acoutrary purpose . contradictory 
system ; also, a converration In which one person does or 
pretends t) misunderstand anmhcr’s meaning. An enig- 
ma; a riddle. 

EROSH-QUES-TLON, c. t. To cross-examine. 

EROSS-ROW, x. 1. The alphabet, so niuned because a 
cross is placed at the beginning, to show that the end of 
learning is piety. 2. A row that crosses others. 

€CROSS-SEA, «2. Waves running across others ; a swell 
running in different directions. 

ECROSBS’ AFF, n. An instrument to take the altitude of 
the sun or stars. 

EROSSCSTONE, zn. A mineral, called also harmot»me, and 
staurolate. 

OROSS-TIN-ING, 2. In husbandry, a harrowing by draw- 
ing the harrow or drag back and forth on the same 


d. 
€hOSS-TREES n. In ships, certain pieces of timber, sup- 
by the cheeks and trestle-trees, at the upper ends 
of the lower masts. 

€ROSS -WAY, or CROSS’-ROAD, zn. A way or road that 
crosses another road or the chief road ; an obscure 

intersecting the main road. 

€EROSS-WIND, «. A side wind; an unfavorable wind. 

€ROSS-WISE, adv. Across ; in the forin of a cross. 

€ROSS-WorT, n. A plant of the genus valantia. 

CROTCH, x. (Fr. croc.) 1. A fork or forking ; the parting 
of two legs or branches.—2. In ships, a crooked timber 
placed on the keel, in the fore and aft parts of a ship. 3. 
A piece of wood or iron, opening on the top, and extend- 
ing two horns or arms, like a half moon. 

EROTCHED, a. Having a crotch; forked. 

CROTCH'ET, a. [Fr. crochet, croche.} 1. In prinarg, a 
hook including worda, a sentence or a passage distin- 
guished from the rest, thus[  ].—2. In music, a note or 
character, equal in time to half a minim, and the double 


of a quaver,thus [. 3. A piece of wood reseribling a 


fork, used as ie i in building. 4. A peculiar turn 
of the mind; a whim, or fancy ; a perverse conceit. 

EROTCHIET, v. i. To play in a measured time of music. 

€ROTCH ET-ED, a. Marked with crotchets. 

€ROUCH, v.14. (G. kriechen, krock, kriche.] 1. To bend 
duwn ; to stoop low; to lie close tu the ground ; as an 
animal. 2. To bend servilely ; to stoop meanly ; to fawn ; 
to cringe. “ 

tf CROUCH, v. t. To sign with the cross ; to bless. 

EROUCH -BAEK. See Croomnact. 

EROUCH/ED-FRIFARS, 2. An order of friars, so called 
from the cross which they wore. — 

ECROUCEING, ppr. Bending ; stooping ; cringing. 

EROUD. See Crown. 
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EROGUP, | n. [Scot. croup, crope, erupe.| The disease called 
€RUOP, technically De kas a affection of 
the throat, accompanied with a hoarse, di 
tion. It is vulgarly called rattles. 
ERGUP, n. [Fr croupe.] 1. The rump of a fowl; the 
tROOP, buttocks of a horse, or extremi'y of the reins 
above the hips. 2. [Scot. cruup.] The cynancke trache- 
alts, a disease of the throat. 
ECROU-PADE/, ( a. In the manege, a leap in which the 
legs, as if he 


CROO-PADE, horse pulls up his hin 
G. kraut.) Sour crout m made by laying 


drew them up to his belly. 

CROUT, * f 

KROUT, minced or chopped caobage in layers in a bar- 
rel, with a handful cf salt and caraway seeds between 
the layers, then ramming down the whole, covering i 
pressing it with a heavy weight, and suffering it vo stan 
till it has gone through fermentation It is an efficacious 

reservative against scurvy. 

CROW, zn. (Sax. crawe.}] 1. A large black fowl, of the ge- 
hus corvus.—To pluck or pull a crovc, is to be industrious 
or contentious about a trifle. 2. A bar of iron with @ 
beak, crook or two claws, used in raising and moving 
heavy weights. 3. The voice of the cock. 

CROW, v.i.; pret. and pp. crowed ; formerly, pret. crew. 
(Sax. crawan.) 1. To cry or make a noise as acock, ia 
joy, gayety or defiance. 2. To boast in triumph ; to 
vaunt; to vapor; to swagger. Grandison. 

CROW'-BAR, n. A bar of iron sharpened at one end, used 
as a lever for raising weights. 

CROW'!-BER-RY, n. A plant of the genus empetrum, 

CROW'S'-BILL, vn. In surgery, a kind of forceps for ex- 
tracting bullets and other things from wounds. 

t CROW’S!- FEET, n. The wrinkles under the eyes, which 
are the effects of age. Chaucer. 

€CROW'-FLOW-ER, n. A kind of campion. 

CROW'-FOOT, un. 1. On dvard of ships, a complication of 
sinall cords spreading out from a long block.—2. In botany, 
the renunculus, a genus of plants. 

€CROW’S'-FOOT, n. In the military art, a machine of iron, 
with four points ; a caltrop. 

CROWIHNG, . Uttering a particular voice, as a cock - 
boasting in triumph ; vaunting ; bragging. 

t CROW’ -KEEP-ER, x. A scarecrow. Shuk. 

CROW!-NET, 2. In England, a net for catching wild 
fowls; the net used ip New Lugland for catching wild 
pigeons. 

CROWL-SILK, an. A plant, the conferva rivalis. 

CROW'-TUE, xn. A plant ; as the tufted cruw-toe. . 

CROWD, or CROWTH, xn. flr. cruit.) An instrument of 
music with six strings ; a kind of violin. 

CROWD, nz. eas cruth, cread.| 1. Property, a collection; 
a number of things collected, or closely pressed together. 
2. A number of persons congregated and pressed together, 
or collected into a close body withoat order ; a throng. 
3. A multitude ; a great number collected. 4. A narnber 
of things near together ; a number promiscuously asxem- 
bled or lying near each other. 5. The lower orders of 
people ; the populace ; the vulgar. 

E€RUWD, v.t. 1. To press; to urge; to drive together 
2. To fill by pressing numbers together without order. 
3. To fill to excess. 4. To encumber by multitudes. 5. 
To urge ; to press by solicitation ; to dun.—6. In seuman 
Ship, to crowd sail, is to carry an.extraordinary force of 
sail, with a view to accelerate the course of a ship, as in 
chasing or escaping from an enemy ; to carry a press of 
sail. 

ECROWD, v.72. 1. To press in numbers. 2. To press ; tu 
urge forward. 3. To swarm or be numerous. 

CROWDED, pp. Collected and pressed ; pressed together ; 
urged ; driven ; filled by a promiscuous multitude. - 

EROWDIER, n. A tiddler ; one who plays on a crowd. 

EROW SING, ppr. Pressing together ; pushing ; thrusting ; 
driving ; assembling in a promiscuous multitude ; filling ; 
urging. 

EROW DIY, n. Meal and water, sometimes mixed with 
milk. Grose. é 

CROWN, a. (Fr. courenne.| 1. An ornament worn on the 
head by kings and sovercign princes, as a badge of impe- 
rial or regal power and dignity. Figuratirely, regal 
power; royalty : kingly government, or executive nu- 
thority. 2. A wreath or garland. 3. Honorary distine- 
tion; reward. 4. Honor; splendor; dignity. 5. The 
top of the head ; the top of a mountain or other elevated 
object. The end of an anchor. 6. The part of a hat 
which covers the top of the head. 7. A coin ancienty 
stamped with the figure of acrown. 8. Completion ; ac- 
complishment. 9. Clerical tonsure in a circular form ; a 
little circle shaved on the top of the head, as a mark of 
ecclesiastical] office or distinction.—10. Among jewelers, 
the upper work of a rose diamond.—II1. In detany, ana 
pendage to the top of a seed, which serves to bear it in 
the wind. ‘ 

EROWN, v.¢t. 1. To invest with a crown or re orna- 
ment. Hence, to invest with regal dignity and power 
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2 To cover, as wilh acrown, to cover the top. 3. To 

honor; to digmify , to adorn, 4. Tu reward , to bestow 

an honoruy reward of distuiction on, 5. To reward ; to 

recompense, «. ‘Ho termumite or finish ; to complete ; to 
fect. 7. ‘To terminate and reward. 

CROWNED, py. luvested with a crown, or with regal 
power and uenity ; honored ; dignified ; rewarded with 
a crown, Wieath, garland or distinction ; recompensed ; 
terminated ; comp.eted , perfected. 

EROWN ER, «. He or that which crowns or completes. 

CROWNET. x. A coruonet, which see. Shakspeare Tras 
used it for chief end or fast purpose ; but Unis sense is 
singular. 

CROW NI-G..ASS, un. The finest sort of English window- 


lass. 

ekOWNEIM PERI-AL, a. A plant of the genus fritillana, 
having a beautiful tlower. 

CROWN ING, ppr. tivesxting with a crown, or with royal- 
ty or supreme power; honoring with a wreath or with 

istinctiun; aderniwg ; rewurding; finishing ; perfect- 
ing. 

ERUWNING, mw. 1. In architectare, the finishing of a 
meinber or any ornamental work.—2. In marine lan- 
guage, the finishing part ofa Knot, or interweaving of the 
strands. 

CROW N'-OF- FICE, x. [pn Fagland, an office belonging to 
the court of King’s Bench, of which the king’s coroner or 
attorney is commonly master, and in which the atlorney- 
general and clerk exhibit uiformations for crimes and 
misdemeanors. 

ERO WN-POST, xn. In ludding, a post which stands up- 
right in the middie, between two principal rafters. 

CROW NI-SEAB, uc. A scab formed round the corners of a 
horse’s hoof, a cancerous and painful sore. 

CROW NITHIS-TLE, n. A Nower. 

CROWN -WHEEL, u. Un a watch, the upper wheel next 
the balance. 

CROWN -WORK, n. In forhfication, an out-work ranning 
into the field, consisting of two dembbustions at the ex- 
tremes, and an entare bastion in the middle, with cur- 
tains. 

E€ROYIASTONE, n. Crystalized cauk, in which the crystals 
are small. Juohasun. 

EROCIAL, a. [Fr. cruciale.] In surgery, transverse ; pass- 
ing across ; intersecting ; in form of 2 cross. 

€RC'CIAN, vn. A short, thick, broad fish, of a deep yellow 
color. 

ERCCIATE, o. t. [].. cructo.) To torture ; to torment; to 
afflict with extreme pain or distress ; bul the verb w sel- 
dom used. See ExCRuctaTE. 

ERCUICIATE, a. ‘Tormented. [Little used.) 

€RU CI-AITION, nv. ‘The act of torturing ; torment. [Little 
rect Hall. 

ERU'CI-BLE, ut. ty crogiuolo and crocivolo.] 1. A chem- 
ical vessel or melting pot, made of earth, and so teinpered 
and baked, as to endure extreme heat without melting. 
{t is used for melting ores, metals, &c. 2 A hollow 

lace at the bottain of a chemical furnace. 

ERUCIFIER OUS, a. [L. crucyer.] Bearing the crosa. 


Det 

EROCLFET_ER, «. A person who crucifies ; one who puts 
another to death on u cross. 

ECROULEFIN, a. [L. crucifizsur.)] 1. Across on which the 
body of Christ is fastened in efigy. 2. A representation, 
in painting or statuary, of our Lord fastened to the cross. 
4. Miguratirely, the religion of Christ ; [little used.] Tay- 


lor. 

ERU-CI-PIX‘ION, a. The nailing or fastening of a person 
to a cross, for the purpose of putting him to death; the act 
or punishment of putting a criminal to death by nailing 
him to a croes. 

€ROCI-FORM, a. [L. cruz and forma. 
In dotany, consisting of four equal pe 
form of a cross. 

EROCI-FY, c.t. (L. crucifigo: Fr. crucifier.] 1. To nail 
to a cross; to put to death by nailing the hands and feet 
to a cross or gibbet) 2. In Sereptural lanvuace, to subd- 
due ; to mortify ; to cestroy the power or ruling influence 
of. 3. To reject and despise. 4. To vex or torment; 

not used.) Burtun. 

ERO CI-FY-ING, ppr. Putting to death ona cross or gib- 
bet ; subduing ; destroying the life and power of. 

ERU-CIGER-OUS, a. (L. cruciver.] Bearing the cross. 

ERUD, n. Curd. See Curn, the usual orthography. 

ECRUDDLE, v. i. To curdle ; also, to stoop. Bruckett. 

€RUDE, a. [V.. crudus.] 1. Kaw; not cooked or prepared 
by fire or heat; in its natural state; undressed. 2. Not 
changed from its natural state; not altered or prepared by 
any artificial process. 3. Rough; harsh; unripe; not 
mellowed by air or other means. 4. Uneoncocted: not 
well digested in the stomach. 5. Not brought to perfee- 
tion; unfinished , immature. 6. Having mdigested no- 
tions. 7. Indigested ; not matured ; not well formed, 
arranged or prepared in the intellect. 


Crosa-shaped.— 
» disposed in the 
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CRODE'LY, ade. Without due preparation ; without fens 
or arTungement; without maturity or digestion, 

CRUVDEINESS, a. 1. Rawness ; unripeness ; an undigested 
or unprepared state. 2. A state of being unfomned, ct 
indigested ; lmmmatureness. 

CRUDI-TY, on. [b. ee 
Among physicians, undigeste 

ERUID'LE, ¢r. t. To coagulate. 
written curdle, which see. 

tf ERUD'Y, a. 1. Concreted ; coagulated. Spenser. 2. Kaw; 
chill. Shuk. 

CRUEL, a. [Fr. cruel; L. crudelis.] Disposed to give pun 
to others, in body or mind ; willing or pleased to torment, 
vex or afflict; inhuman; destitute of pity, Cam passion ot 
kindness ; fierce ; ferocious ; savage; barbarous, han. 
hearted ; applied to persons. 

ERCU'EL-LY, adc. 1. In a croel manner; with cruelty; 
inhumanly ; barbarously. 2. Painfully ; with severe pa, 
or torture, 

CRCIEL-NESS, n. Inhumanity ; cruelty. Speaser. 

CRU EL-TY, n. [T.. crudelitas ; Fr. cruauté.) 1. Inhuman 
ity ; Asavage or barbarvus disposition or temper, which ts 
gratified ip giving unnecessary pain or distress to olbe ss, 
barbarity ; applicd to persons. Shak. 2. Barbarous deea, 
any act of a human being which intlicts unneces<uq 
pain; any act intended tu torment, vex or afflict, or Wricb 
actully torments or afflicts, without necessity ; wrong, 
Injustice , Oppression, 

CKUEN-PATE, a. [L. crwentatus.] Smeared with bloud. 
ate used.) Glanville. 

CRU ENT OUR, a. (1. cruenfus.] Bloody. 

ERCET, a. [Fr. cruchette.] A vial, or small glass bottk , 
for holding vinegar, oil, &c. 

ERCISE, nxn. [D. krocs.} A small cup. See Cruse. 

ERCISE, rot. [D. kraivsen.) To sail back and forth, or & 
rove on the occan in search of an enemy’s ships for cap 
ture, or for protecting commerce ; or to rove for plundcs 
fis a pirate. 

ERCISE, x. A voynge made in crossing courses ; a sainng 
to and fro in search of an cnemy’s ships, or by a pirate ip 
search of plunder, 

CRUISER, n. A person or a ship that cruises; osually, an 
armed ship that sails to and fro for capturing an enemy's 
slips, for protecting the commerce cf the evuntry, or for 


Rawners ; crudeneag.— 
substances do (he stemiach 
Lut this word ts generally 


lunder. 
CRCISING, ppr. Sailing for the capture of an enemys 
ships, or for protecting commerce, ur for plunder as 8 
Irate. 
ERUM, n. [Sax. Angled A small fragment or piece ; use 
atlys a small piece of bread or other food, broken ar at 
of. 


€RUM, vr. t. To break or cut into small pieces, 

CRUMBLE, r,t. (D. Aruimelen: G. krtimeln.] To break 
into small pieces ; to divide into minute parts. 

€RUM BLE, r.1. L. To fall into small pieces ; to break or 
ve into small fragments. 2. Tou fall to decay ; to per- 
Ish. 

€RUM BLED, pp. Broken or parted into small pieces. 

CRUM BLING, ppr. Breaking into small fragments ; falling 
Into sinail pieces ; decaying. 

t€EKUME-NAL, n. [L.. crumena, 

€KUMMA-BLF, a. Capable of 
neces, 

€CRUMMY, a. Fall of crums ; soft. 

CRUMP, a. (Sax. ee nes ; as, crump-shouldered. 

CRUMPET, xn. A soft cake. 

CRUM'PLE, rt. i. ‘To draw or press into wrinkles o¢ folds: 
to rnmple. Addison, 

€RUMPLE, v0.4. To contract: to shrink. Sma. 

€RUMPLED, pp. Drawn or pressed into wrinkles. 

€RUM PLING, ppr. Drawing or pressing into wrinkles. 

€RUM PLING, n. A small, degenerate apple. 


tERUNK, v. i. To cry like a crane. 
) 


A purse. Spenser, 
ing broken into small 


t€RUN KLE 

EROOR, az. ia Gore ; coagulated blood. 

€RUP, or EROUP, n. The buttocks. 

tf ERUP, a. Short; brittle. 

*®ERUPPER, n. [Fr. crounere.] 1. In the manege, the 
buttocks of a horse; the rump. 2 A strap of leather 
which is buckled toa saddle, and, passing under a horse’ 
tail, prevents the saddle trom being cast forward on to the 
horse’s neck. ; 

*€ERUP PER, v. t. To puta crupper on. 

ERC'RAL, a. [L. eruralis.] Belonging to the leg; as the 
crural artery, which conveys bloud to the legs, and the 
crial vein, which returns it. , 

ERU-SADE', a. [Fr. croisade.} A military expedition, un- 
dertnken by Chnstians, for the recovery of the Holy Land, 
the scene of our Savior’s life and sufferings, from tbe 
power of infidels or Motinmmedans. 

ERU-SADE!, a. A Portuguese coin, stamped with a cross. 

€RU-SATDER, 2. A person engaged in a crusade. 

€ERU SAMDO, an. The same as crusade. 

CRUSE, n. [D. kroes.] A small cup.—In Weer England, tt 
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ts used chiefly or wholly for a smal! bottle or vial fur vin- 
e called a vinegar-cruse. 

CRUSET, x. ak creuset.] A goldsinith’s crucible or melt- 
ing pot. PAdlips. 

CRUSH, v. t. [Fr. ecrazer ; Bw. krossa.] 1. To press and 
bruise between two hard budies ; to squceze, su as to 
force a thing out of its natural shape ; tu bruise by pres- 
sure 2 To press with vivlence ; to force together into a 
mass, 3. To overwhelm by pressure ; to beut or force 
down, by an incumbent weight, with breaking or bruis- 
ing. 4. To overwhelm by power ; to subdue ; to conquer 
beyond resistance. 5. To oppress grievously. 6. To 
bruise and break into fine particles by beating or grinding ; 
to comminute, 

€NUSH, v.t. To be pressed into a smaller compass by ex- 
ternal weight or force. 

CRUSH, x. A violent collision, or rashing together, which 
breaks or bruises the bodies; or a fall that breaks or 
bruises into a confused mass. 

CRUSH a Cup. Toempty acup; to drink together. Shak. 

€RUSHED, pp. Pressed or squeezed so as to break or 
bruise; overwhelmed or subdued by power; broken or 
bruised by a fall; grievously oppressed ; broken or bruised 
to powder ; comminuted. 

ERUSH'ER, x. A violent breaker. 

€ERUSH'ING, ppr. Pressing or squeezing into a mass, or 
until broken or bruised; overwhelining ; subduing by 
force ; oppressing ; comminuting. 

ERUST, n. [L. cruste.] 1. An external coat or covering 
of a thing, which is hard, or harder than the internal sub- 
stance. 3A piece of crust ; a waste piece of bread. 3. 
A shell, as the hard covering of a crab and some other 
animals. 4. A scab. 5. ‘he superficial substances of 
the earth are, in yeology, called its crust. 

€RUST, c.t. 1. To cover with a hard case or coat; to 
spread over the surface a substance harder than the mat- 
ter covered. 2. To cover with concretions. 

€RUST, v. i. To gather or contract into a hard covering ; 
to concrete or freeze, as superficial matter. 

ERUS-TA-CE-OL/O-GY. See Caustarooy. 

€RUS-TA'CEOUS, a. (Fr. crustacée.] Pertaining to crust ; 
like crust; of the nature of crust or shell. Crustaceous 
animals, or crustacea, have a crust or shell composed of 
several jointed pieces. 

CRUS-TA'‘CEOUS-NESS, n. The quality of having a soft 
and jointed shell. : 

ERUS-TA-LOG'I-CAL, a. Pertaining to crustalogy. 

ERUS-TAL/OGIST, nz. One who describes, or is versed in 
the science of crustaceous animus. 

E€RUS-TALO-GY, 2. (L. crusta, and Gr. doyos.] That 
Bek of ZOnlOgY which treats of crustacecus animals. 

€RUST'A-T a. Covered with a crust. 

€RUS-TATION, n. An adherent crust ; incrustation. 
€ERUST'ED, pp. Covered with a crust. 
€RUSTI-LY, adv. Peevishly ; harshly ; morosely. 

€RUSTI-N » #. 1. The quality of crust; hardness. 2. 
Peevishness ; moroseness ; surliness. 

ERUST'ING, ppr. Covering with crust. 

ERUST'Y, a. 1. Like crust; of the nature of crust; per- 
taining to a hard covering; hard. 2. Peevish; snap- 

ish ; morose ; surly. 

CRUTCH, n. (it. croccia.} 1, A staff with a curving cross- 
piece at the head, to be placed under the arm or shoulder 
to support the lame in walking. 2. Figuratively, old 


erUTcH, v. t. To support on crutches ; to prop or sustain, 
with miserable helps, that which is feeble. 

E€RUX, n. (te) Any thing that puzzles and vexes. [Little 

used.) Dr. eridan. 

€RO‘YS-HAGE, a. A fish of the shark kind. 

ERU-ZA'DO. See Crusavo. 

ERY, v.i.; pret. and pp. cricd. [Fr.crier.] 1. To uttera 
loud voice; to speak, call or exclaim with vehemence. 
2. To call importunately ; to utter a loud voice, by way 
of earnest request or prayer. 3. To utter a loud voice in 
weeping ; to utter the voice of sorrow ; to lament. 4. To 
atter a loud sound in distress. 5. To exclaim; to utter a 
boud vance; with owt. 6. ‘To proclaim; to atter a loud 
voice, in giving public notice. 7. ‘To baw! ; to squall; as 
a ehild. 8. To yelp, as a dog. ft may be used for the 
attering of a loud voice by other animals.— 7 ery against, 
to ex , or utter a loud voice, by way of reproof, 
threatening or censure.— 70 cry cut. [. To exclaim; to 
vociferate ; to scream; to clamor. 2. To complain tondly. 
—To cry out against, tocomplain loudly, with a view to 
censure ; to blame ; to utter censure.—7'e cry tv, to call 
on in prayer ; to implore. . 

ERY, v.¢. To proclaim; to name loudly and publicly for 

iving notice.—7'o cry down. 1. To decry ; to depreciate 
y words or in writing ; to dispraise ; tocondemn. 2. To 
overbear.— 7° cry up, to praise ; to applaud ; to extol. 

ERY, 7.: plu. Cares. |. Ina general sense, a loud sound ut- 
tered by the mouth of an animal ; applicable to the voice 
of man or beast, and articulate or inarticulate. 2. A loud 
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or vehement svund, uttered In weeping, or lamentation , 
it muy be a shriek or scream. 3. Clamor; outcry. 4 
Exclamation of triumph, of wonder, or of other passion 
5. Proclamation ; public notice. 6. The notices of hawk. 
ers of wares to be sold in the street are called cries. 7 
Acclamation ; expression of popular favor. 8. A loud 
voice in distress, prayer or request; impurtunate call. 
9. Public reports or complaints ; noise ; fame. 10. Biuer 
complaints of oppression and injustice. 11. The sound os 
voice of irrational animals; expression of joy, fright, 
alarm or wants 12. A k of dogs. 

ERVIAL, n. [W. cregyr.} The heron. Ainsworth 

1 CRYIER, x. A crier, which see. 

€RY’ER, an. A kind of hawk, called the falcon geatle, ap 
enemy to pigeons, and very swift. 

ERY ING, ppr. Uttering aloud voice ; proclaiming, &c. 

ERY'ING, a. Notorious ; common: great. Addisvn. 

ERVING, zn. Importunate call; clamor; outcry. 

€RYO-LITE, x. (Gr. xpvos and AcOos.] A fluate of soda 
and ajumin, found in Greenland. 

CRY-OPH'U-RUS, xn. (Gr. xpuos and gopew.} Frust-bearer 
an instrument for showing the relation between evapour- 
tion at low temperatures and the production of cold 

€RYPT, n. (Gr. xpurrw.] A subterranean cell or cave 
especially under a church, for the interment of persons, 
also, a subterranean chapel or oratory, and the grave of 8 
martyr. 

eee AL, a. Hidden ; secret ; occult. Watts 

ERYP'TI-EAL-LY, adv. Secretly. 

CRYP‘TO-GAM, n. [See alld tote In botany, a plant 
whose stamens and pistils are not distinctly visible. 

E€RYP-TO-GA'MI-AN, a. Pertaining to plants of the class 
cryployamia. 

ERY P-TUG‘A-MY, x. (Gr. xputros and yapos.} Concealed 
marriage ; a term applied to plants ot stamens and 

istils are not well ascertained. 

€RY P-TOG'RA-PHER, x. One who writes in secret char- 


acters. 

€RYP-TO-GRAPH'I-€AL, a. Written in secret characters 
or in cipher, or with sympathetic ink. 

€RYP-TOG'RA-PHY, n. [Gr. xpuxtos and yougw.] The 
act or art of writing in secret characters; also, secret 
characters or cipher. 

€RYP-TUL‘O-GY, n. (Gr. xpurros and Aoyos.) Secret of 
enigwatical language. 

CRYSTAL, a. FL. crystallus.] 1. In chemistry and min 
eralogy, on inorganic bedy, which, by the operation af 
affinity, has assumed the form of a regular solid, termi 
nated by a certain number of plane and smooth surtaces. 
2. A factitious body, cast in glass-houses, called cristal 
glass: agpecies of glass, more perfect in its composition 
and inanufacture than common glass. 3. A substance of 
any kind having the form of a crystal. 4. The glass of a 
watch-case.— Ruck crystal, or mountain crystal, a general 
name fur all the transparent crystals of quartz, particularly 
of timpid or colorless quartz. 

ERYS'TAL, a. Consisting of crystal, or like crystal ; clear ; 
transparent ; lucid ; pellucid. 

€RYS'TAL-FORM, a. Having the form of crystal. 

ERYS'TA-LINE, a. [(L. crystallinus.) 1. Consisting of 
crystal. 2. Resembling crystal; pure; clear; transpe- 
rent; pellucid.—Crystaline humor, or crustaline lens, B 
lentiform pellucid body, composed of a very white, tans- 
parent, firm substance, inclosed in a membranvus capeule, 
and situated in a depression in the anterior part of the 
vitreous humor of the eye. 

€RYSTAL-ITE, n. A name given to whinstone, cooled 
slowly after fusion. Jiall. 

ERYSTAL-I-ZA-BLE, a. That may be crystalized ; that 
may form or be formed into crystals. 

ERYS-TAL-L-ZA‘TION, x. 1. The act or process by which 
the parts of a solid hody, separated by the intervention of 
a fluid or by fusion, again coalesce or unite, and form a 
solid body. 2. The mass or body formed by the process 
of crystalizing. 

ENYS'TAL-IZE, o. t. To cause to form crystals, 

ERYS'TAL-IZE, vc. i. To be converted into a crystal; to 
unite, as the separate particles of a substance, and turm a 
determinate and regular solid. 

CRYS:TASL-IZED, pp. Formed into crystals. 

ER YS’TAL-I-ZING, ppr. Causing to crystulize ; forming or 
uniting in crystals, 

ERYS-TAL-OG‘RA-PHER, 2». One who describes crystals, 
or the manner of their formation. 

ERYS-TAL-O-GRAPITIE a. Pertaining to erystalog- 

€RYS-TAL-O-GRAPH'L€AL, } raphy. 

CRYS-TAL-O-GRAPH'IL-€AL-LY, adv. 1n the manner of 
crystalography. 

ERYSLTAL-OG RA-PHY, n. (crystal, and ypagn.] 1. The 
doctrine or science of crystalization. 2. A discourse or 
treatise on crystalization. 

€UB, n. 1. The young of certain quadrupeds, as of the 
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bear an! the fax; a puppy; a whelp. Waller uses the 
word for the young of the-whale. 2. A young boy or girl, 
in contempt. ‘Shak. 

+ CUB, n. A stall for cattle. 

CUR, cv. t. ‘To bring torth a cub, or cubs. 
bring forth young, a3 a woman. 

* CUB, c.¢. To shut up or confine. Burton. 

CU-BA'TION, a. [L. cubatio.}] ‘he act of lying down ; a 
reclining. Jiet. 

CUBA-TO-RY, a. Lying down ; soap incumbent. 

18 


In contempt, to 


CO'BA-TURE, «. ‘The finding exactly the solid or cubic 
contents of a body. Harris. 

CUBE, a. (Gr. cubes L. cubus. 
solid body, with six equal si 


J. In 
es, an 


eomctry, @ regular 
containing equal 


angles.—2. In uritimetic, the product of a number multi- | 


plied into itself, aud that product multiplied into the same 
number. — Cubr-rvot is the number or quantity, which, 
multiplied into itself, and then into the product, produces 
the cube. 

COBE-ORE, n. Hexahedral olivenite, or arseniate of iron, 
a mineral of a greenish color. Ue. 

€O0 BEB, n. [Sp. cubrba.] The small spicy berry of the 


per cubeba. 
cbibte, a. [L. cubtcus.] Having the form or proper- 
Co Ble-AL, lies of a cube ; that may be or ia contiin- 
ed within a cube.~Cudic number is a number produced 
by multiplyizg a uumber into itself, and that product by 
the same number. 
COU'BIC-AL-LY, ude. In accubicil method. 
€U BIC-AL-NESS, vn. ‘The state or quality of being cubical. 
€U-BIOU-LAR, a. [L. cudiculum.}] Belonging to a chiun- 


ber. 

€U-BIE'U-LA-RY, a. [l.. cudiculum.] Fitted for the pos- 
ture of lying down. [/attle used. } 

€C'BL-FOKM, a. Having the form ofa cube. Cure. 

COUBIT, a. (L. cubitus.| lL. In avatonu, the fore arm ,; the 
uina,a bone of the ann from the elbow to the wrist.—2. 
Ip mensuration, the length of a man’s arm from the elbow 
to the extremity of the middle finger. Phe cubit, among 
the ancients, was of a different length among different na- 
tions. Dr. Arbuthnot states the Roman cubit at 17 inches 
and ttenths; the cubit of the Scriptures atia lite less 
than 2 inches ; and the English cubit at le inches. 

CUIRIT-AL, a. 1. Of the length or measure of a cubit. 
Brown, 3, Pertaining to the cubit or wove. 

€C'BIT-ED, a. Having the measure of a cubit. 

€0'BO-DO-DE-CA HE DRAL, a. Presenting 
forins, a cube and a dodecahedron. Cleareland. 

€0'BOID, a. Having the form of a cube, or differing little 
from it. 

€U-BOIDAL, a. (Gr. xufos and ados.] Cubiform; in the 
shape of a cube. 

€0'BU-O€-TA-HE DRAL, a. Presenting a combination of 
the two forms, a cube and an octahedron. 

CUCK ING-STOOL, a. Ap engine for punishing scolds and 
refractory women ; also brewers and bakers ; called also 
a tumbrel and a trebuchet. 

EUEK‘/OLD, a. (Chaucer, cokewold; Fr. cocu.) A man 
whose wife is false to bis bed ; the husband of an adul- 
teress. 

€UCK OLD, cv. t. 1. To make a man a cuckold by crimi- 
nal conversation with his wife. 2. To make a husbande 
cuckold by criminal conversation with another man. 

€UVEK'OLD-DOM, n. The act of adultery; the state of a 
cuckold. Dryden. 

€UCK‘OLD-LY, a. Having the qualities of a cuckold ; 
mean ; sneaking. Shak. 

CUCK'OLD-MA'‘KER, wv. One who has criminal conversa- 
tion with anuther man’s wife ; one who makes a cuckold. 
Dryden, 

EVEK'OO, n. (L. cuculus ; Fr. coucou.] A bird of the genus 
et haa whose name is supposed to be called from its 
note. 

CYEK/00-FLOW' ER, oc €fj/€K'OO-BUD, n. A plant, a 
species of cardamine. 

Te OO n. A plant of the genus arum. 

€UEK'OO-SPIT as A dew or exudation found on 

€€K'00-SPIT/TLE, plants, especially about -be joints 
of lavender and rosemary. 
CUE QUEAN, a. [Fr. cage.) A vile, lewd woman. 
TEUL-LATE, a. (L. cucullatus.] 1. Hooded ; cowl- 

€C0'CUL-LA-TED, ed; covered as with a hood. 2, 
Having the shape or resemblance of a hood ; or wide at 
the top, and drawn to a point below, in shape of a conical 
roll uf paper. 

*€ECVCUM-BER, x. [Fr. coucombre, or concombre; from L. 
cucumer, or cucumis.] The name of a plant and its fruit. 
of the genus cucumis. 

EC CUR-BIT, n. | L. cucurmta.] A chemical vessel in the 
shape of a gourd ; but some of them are shallow, with a 
wide mouth. 

€T-CUR-BLTACEOUS, «. Resembling a gourd. 

CUN, an. 1. The food which ruminating animals chew at 
leisure, When not grazing or eating; cr that portion of it 
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which is brought from the first stomach and chewed @ 
once. 2. A partion of tobucco held in the mouth and 
chewed. 3. “he inside of the mouth or Uhruat of a beast 
that chews the cud. 

tT CUDDEN, or TCUDDY, n. A down; a low nustic; a 
dalt. Dryden. 

€UD'DLE, r. t. [Amm. cudcyo.] Vo retire from sight ; to lie 
Close or snug ; to squat. Prior. 

CUDDY, xn. J. In siips, an apartment; a cabin ander the 
poop, ora cooK-reon. 2 The cule-fieh. 

€UPGEL, a. Bae cogel.) A short, thick stick of wend, 
such as inay be used by the hand in beating.— 7 creas 
the cuderls, to forbear the contest; a phre borrowed 
from the practice of cudgel-players, who lay one cudge} 
over another. 

CUDGEL, tc. t. 1. To beat with a cudgel or thick stick 
Sronft. 3. ‘To beat in general. Shak. 

CUDGEL-ER, 2. One who beats with a cudgel. 

CUDGEL-PROOF, a. Able to resist a cudgel; not to be 
hurt by beating. //udibrae, 

CUDILE, v. A sinall sea-tish. Carew. 

CUIVWEED, a. A plant of the genus gnaphalium. 

CUE, n. [Fr. queues 1. ceadan 1. The tail, the end om ~ 
thing, as the Jong curl of a wie, ora long roll of hair. 2. 
The last words of a speech, which a player, who is to an- 
ewer, Catches, and regards as an intimation to begin. A 
hint given to an actor on the stage, what or when to 
speak. 3. A hint; an intimation ; a short direction. 4. 
The part whicb any man isto play in his turn. 5. Humour; 
turn or temper of mind; [vudyar.) 6. A farthing or far- 
ning worth. 7. The straight rod used in playing b:! 
iards. 

CUERPO, (kwer'po) n. (Rp. -nerpo.] To bein cuerpe, cr to 
walk in cuerpo, are Spanish phrases tur being withemnt a 
cloke or upper garment, or without the formalities of 2 
full dress. 

CUFF, «a. 1. A blow with the fist; a stroke; abox. 2. ft 
is used of fow's that fight with their talons.— To be at 
Jisty-cuffs, to fight with blows ofthe fist. 

err, ce. t. ‘To strike with the fist, as a man ; or with tab 

fons or wings, as a fowl. Drader. 

CUFF, vc. i. ‘To fight; to seutile. Dryden. 

CUFP, nx. The fold at the end of a sleeve; the part of a 
sleeve turned back from the hand 

€UI-BKOINO. [4 Latin expression often used.) For what 
purpose ; to what end. 

CUIN'AGE, x. The making up of tin into pigs, ac., far 
curriage. Bailey. 

*E€UIRASS!, (kwe-ras! n. (FY. cuirasse.] A breast-plate, 
a piece of defensive armor. - 

€EUVIR-AS-SUER’, (kK wer-as-seer') a. A soldier armed witha 
cutrass, or breast-plate. Ailton. 

* CUISH, (kwis) a. [Fr. cwisse.}] Defensive armor for the 
thighs. Dryden. 

CUL'DEE, n. [L.. eultores Dei.) A monkish priest, remark- 
able tor religious duties. The Culdees formerly inhabited 
Scotland, treland, and Wales. 

€U'LER-AGE, n. [Fr. cul.] Another name of the ame. 
sinart. 

€C'LL-CT-FORM, a. [L. culer.] Of the form or shape of a 
flea ; resembling a fea. : 

COLINA-RY, a. (L. culiaarius.] Retnting to the kitchen, 
orto the art of cookery ; used in kitchens. Mewton. 

arte n. A tvol; one who is easily imposed upon. See 
“ULLY, 

CULL, r. ¢. [qu. Fr. cwerllir.} Vo pick out; toseparate one 
or more things from others ; to select from many. Pepe. 

CULLED, pp. Picked out; selected from many. 

CULILEN-DER, n. A strainer. See Coranpber. 

€ULLER, 1. One who picks or chooses from many ; ap 
inspector who selects merchantable hoops and staves fur 
market. 

CULL-(BIT/LTY, n. Credulity ; easiness of belief. Suey 

CULLING, pyr. Selecting ; choosing from many. 

CULLING, n. Any thing separated or selected from % 
mans ; refuse. Drarton, 

CULL‘ION, (kul'yun) n. [It. cogliene.) 1. A mean wretch 
If from cully, one easily deceived ; a dupe. Drydea. 2 

L. coleus.] A round or bulbous root ; orchis. 

ft €CULLAON-LY, a. Mean; base. Shak. ° 

€UL'LIS, n. (Fr. couls.} 1. Broth of boiled meat strained 
2. A kind of jelly. 

€UL'LUM-BINE. See Cocumaine. 

CULL Y, n. A person who is meanly deceived, tricked os 
impos don,as by a sharper, jilt or strumpet ; a mean dupe 

€ULL/Y, vo. ¢. (D. kullen.] To deceive ; to trick, cheat or 
impose on; to jilt. 

CULL Y-IFM, 2, The state ofacully. [Cully and its de- 
rivatives are not elegant words. 

€ULM, n. (LL. culmus.j 1. In tetany, the atal« or stera of 
corn and grasses, usually jointed and bollow, and sup 
pone eens and fructification, 2. The straw or 
dry stulke of corn and grasses. 3 A species of fossil 

CULIMEN, vw. [L.] Summit. Sir 7. Herheve. ca 
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¢"1L-MIF’ER-OUS, a. [L. culmus and fero.] Producing | 
atalks. Culmiferous plants have a smouth jointed etalk, 
and their seeds contained in chaffy husks, as wheat, rye, 
oats and barley. 

€UL/MI-NATE, v.t. [L. cuiten.] To be vertical ; to come 
or be in the meridian ; to be in the highest point of alti- 
tude, as a planet. 

€CUL-MI-NA'TION, n. 1. The transit of a planet over the 
meridian, or highest puint of altitude forthe day. 2. Tup; 
crown. 

€UL-PA-BIV/L-TY, 2. Blamableness ; culpableness. 

€UL/PA-BLE, a. [Low L. culpavilis.) 1. Blamable; de- 
serving censure ; as the person who has dune wrong, or 
the act, conduct or negligence of the person. 2. Sinful ; 
criminal ; immoral; faulty. 3. Guilty of; [not used.’ 

€UL/PA-BLE-NESS, rn. Blamableness ; guilt; the quality 
of deserving blame. 

€CUL'PA-BLY, adv. Blamably ; in a faulty manner; in a 
manner to merit censure. 

CULPRIT, n. 1. A person arraigned in court for a crime. 
2. Any person convicted of a crime; a criminal. 

€UL/TER, a. [L.] A colter, which see. 

€UL'TI-VA-BLE, a. Capable of being tilled or cultivated. 
Edreards, W. Ind. 

€UL/TI-VATE, v.t. (Fr. culticer.) 1. To till; to prepare 
for crops ; to manure, plough, dress, sow and reap ; to la- 
bor on, manage and improve in husbandry. 2. To im- 
prove by labor or study ; to advance the growth of; to 
refine and unprove Dy correction of faults and enlarge. 
ment of powers or ¢g qualities. 3. To study ; to labor 
to improve or advance. 4. To cherish ; to foster ; to labor 
to pramote and increase. 5. To improve ; to melivrate, 
or to labor to make better; to correct ; to civilize. 6. To 
raise or uce by tillage. 

CUL/TI-VA-TED, pp. Tiled; improved in excellence or . 

condition ; corrected and enlarged; cherished; melior- 
ated ; civilized ; produced by tillage. 
TLITI-VA-TING, ppr. Tilling ;\preparing for crops ; im- 
proving in worth or good qualitics ; metorating ; enlar- 
Bing 5 correcting ; fostering; civilizing; producing by 
tillage. 

CUL TI-VA'TION, n. 1. ‘Che art or practice of tilling and 

ring for crops ; husbandry ; the mavasement of land. 
ae: udy, care and practice directed to improvement, cor- 
rection, enlargement or increase ; the application of the 
means of improvement. 3. The producing by tillage. 

EULTIV A-TOR, nm. 1, One who tills or prepares land for 
crops ; one who manages a farm, or carries on the opera- 
tions of husbandry in general ; a farmer; a hushaundman ; 
an agriculturist. -2. One who studies or labors tu im- 
prove promote and advance in good qualitics, or in 


ro . 

EUL’TRA-TED, a. (I.. cultratus.) Sharp edged and point- 
ed; formed like a knife. 

CULTURE, a. [L. cultura.] 1. The act of tilling and pre- 

ing the earth for crops; cultivation ; the application of 
abor or other means of improveinent. 2. The applica 
tion cf labor or other means to improve good qualities in, 
or growth. 3. The application of labor or other means in 
producing. 4. Any labor or means employed for improve- 
ment, correction or growth. 

€ULT URE, v.t. To cultivate. Thomson. 

CULVER, n. (Sax. culfer, culfra.] A pigeon or wood- 
pigeon. Thomson. 

€l R-HOUSE, n. A dove-cote. Harmar. 

€ULVER-IN, a. (Fr. couleurvrine.] A long, slender piece 
of ordnance or artillery, serving to carry a ball toa great 
distance. 

CUL/VER-KEY, x. A plant or flower. Walton. 

CUL/VERT, n. A passage under a road orcanal, covered 
with a brid ; an arched drain for the passage of water. 

CUL/VER-TAIL, nz. Dove-tail, in jotnery and carpentry. 

€UL/VER-TAILED, a. ee or fastened, as piecea of 
timber, by a dove-tailedfpint. 

CUM BENT, a. [L. cumbo.] Lying down. 

CUMBER, v. ¢. [Dan. kummer.] 1. Toload or crowd. 2. 
To check, stop or retard, as by a load or weight ; to make 
motion difficult; to obstruct. 3. To perplex or embhar- 
rane ; to distract or trouble. 4. To trouble ; to be trouble- 
some to ; to cause trouble or obstruction in, as any thing 
useless. Thus, brambles cunher a garden or field. 

€UM'BER, n. Hinderance ; obstruction ; burdensomeness ; 
embarrassment ; disturbance ; distress. [ This word t3 now 
acarcelu used. 

€UMBER-SOME, a. 1. Tronblesome ; burdensome; em- 
barrassing; vexatious. 2. Unwieldy; unmanageable ; 
not easily borne or managed. 

€UWRER-SOME-LY, «de. Ina manner to encumber. 

EUM'RER-SOME-NESS, n. Burdensomeness ; the quality 
of being cumbersome and troublesome. 

EUM'BRANCE, n. That which obstructs, retards, or renders 
motion or action difficult and toilsome ; burden ; encum- 
brance ; hinderance ; oppressive load ; embarrassment. 

EUMBROUS +. 1. Burdensome ; troublesome ; rendering 
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action difficult or toilsome ; oppressive. 2. Giving troa- 
ee vexatious. 3. Confused ; jumbled ; obstructing each 
other. 

€UM'BROUS-LY, adv. [n a cumbrous manner. 

CUM FREY, x, A genus of plants, the symphytum ; some- 
umes written comfrey, comsfry, and comphry. 

CUMIN, x. (L. cuminum.] An annual plant of one species, 
whose seeds have a bitterish, warm taste, with an aro- 
Matic flavor, 

€UMU-LATE, rv. t. (L. cumulo.] To gather or throw intw 
a heap ; to form a heap ; to heap together. Woodward. 

€U-MU-LAITION »%. ‘The act of heaping together ; a heap 
Sce ACCUMULATION. 

€COMU-LA-TTVE, a 1. Composed of parts in a heap; 
forming a mass. 2. That auginents by addition ; that is 
added to something else.—In law, that augments, as evi- 
dence, facts or arguments of the same kind. 

€UN, v.t. 1. To know; [not used. See Con.] 2. To 
direct the course of a ship. See Conn, the true orthogra- 


hy. 
€ NE-TATION, nm. [L. cunctor.] Delay. [Not much 
us 


ed, 

€UNC-TA'TOR, n. One who delays or lingers. [ Little used.) 
Hammond, 

€UND, c.t. To abe notice. 

ae [L. curnecus.] Having the form of a wedge. 
CNE-ATE, | 

CONE-ATED | a. Wedge-shaped. 

*EC'NEI-FOKM, )@. Having the shape or form of a 

CUNELFORM, wedge. 

€UNNER, n. [lepas.] A kind of fish, less than an oyster. 

CUNNING, a. [Sax. cunnan, connan.] 1. Knowing ; skil 
ful; experienced; well-instructed. 2. Wrought wit? 
skill ; curious ; ingenious. [ The foregoing senses are obso 
lete.] 3. Artful; shrewd; sly; crafty; astute; design 
ing. 4. Deceitful; trickish ; employing stratagems fur a 
bad purpose. 5. Assumed with subtilty ; artful, 

€UN NING, n. 1. Knowledge ; art; skill; dexterity ; [ods.] 
2. Art; artifice ; artfulness ; craft; shrewdness ; the fac- 
ulty or act of using stratagem to accomplish a purpose. 
Ifence, ina had sense, deceitfulness or deceit ; fraudulent 
skill or dexterity. 

CUNNING-LY, adv. Artfully; craftily; with subtilty ; 
with fraudulent contrivance. 

€UN NING-MAN, xn. A man who pretends to tell fortunes, 
or teach how to recover stalen or lost goods. 

CUN'NING-NESS, nxn. Cunning; craft; deceitfalness. 

CUP, 2. (Sax. cop, or cupp.] 1. Asmall vessel of capacity, 
used cominonly to drink out of. 2. The contents of a 
cup; the hiquor contained in a cup, or that it may contain. 
3. [na Scriptural sense, sufferings and afflictions ; that 
which is to be received or endured. 4. Good received ; 
Diessings and favors. 5. Any thing hollow, like a cup; 
as, the cup of an acorn. The bell of a flower; and a 
calyx is called a flarer-cup. 6. A glass cup or vessel 
used for drawing blood in searification.—Cup and can, fa- 
miliar companions. Swift.— Cup, in the plurel, social en- 
tertainment in drinking ; merry bout. . 

€UP, cot. 1. In surgery, to apply a cupping glass to pro- 
cure a discharge of blood from a searified part of the body. 
2. To supply with cups ; [ubs.] Shak. 

CUVIBEAR-ER, a. An attendant of a prince or at a feast, 
who conveys wine or other liquors to the guesta ; an offi- 
cer of the King’s househotd,. 

* CUPBOARD, vn. orisvinally, a board or shelf for cups to 
stand ob.—In modern houses, a sinall case or inclosure in 
a room, with shelves, destined to receive cups, plates, 
dishes and the like. Dryden. 

*+€UPBOARD, c. t& To collect into a cupboard ; to hoard 
Shak, 

EUPGALL, uw. A kind of gall found on oak-leaves 

€UP -Re 34 n. The poppy. 

CUMPEL, x. [L. capella.) A small cup or vessel used tn re 
fining metals, 

€U-PEL-LA‘TION, n. The refining of gold or silver by a 
cupel or by scorification. 

€U-PIDU-TY, 2. [L. cuprditas.] An enger desire to possess 
something; an ardent wishing or longing ; an inordinate 
or untawful desire of wealth or power. 

EC'IPO-LA, x. he cupola ; Sp. cupula. 
spherical vault on the top of an edi 
round top of a dome. 

+ €C: PO-LAID, a. Having a cupola. Horbert. 

E€UP'PEL. See Coprrn. 

€UP'PER, n. One who applies a cupping-giass ; a searifier 

€CUPIPING, ppr. Applying a cupping-glass, with scarifica- 
tion ; x drawing blood with a cupping-glass. 

CUP PING-GLASS, n. A giass vessel like a cup, to be ap- 
lied to the skin, before and after scarification, for drawing 
lood. 

EC'PRE-OUS, a. [L. cuprews.]) Coppery ; consisting of 

copper; resembling copper, or partaking of its qualities, 
6U-PRIF'ER-OUS, a. (L. cuprum.] Producing or aff 
copper. 


See Conn. 


In architecture, a 
ce; a dome, or the 
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eUR, xn. [au. Lapponic, cotra.] A degenerate dog ; and, in | 
reproach, @ Worthless man. Addison. Dryden. 

E0'RA-BLE, a That may be healed or cured ; admitting a 
remedy. Dryden. 

€0'RA-BLE-NESS, a. Possibility of being cured, healed or 
remedied. 

©0'RA-CY, or CO/RATE-SHIP, n. 1. ‘The office or employ- 
ment of a curate. 2. A benefice held by license from the 
riaep: 

CO'RATE, n. [L. curator, or curatue.] 1. A clergyman in 
the church of England, who is empioyed to perform divine 
service in the place of the incuinbent, parson or vicar, 
2. One employed to perform the duties of another. /?ry- 
den. 

€0'RA-TIVE, a. Relating to the cure of diseases ; tending 
to cure. Arinethnot. 

€U-RA‘TOR, n. [L.] 1. One who has the care and super- 
intendence of any thing. 2. A guardian appointed by 
law.—3. Among the Romans, a trustee of the attairs and 
interests of a person emancipated or interdicted.—41. In 
the United Provinces, or Holland, the curator of a univer- 
sity superintends the affairs of the institution, the adnin- 
istration of the revenues, the conduct of the professors, 


&e. 

€URR, a. (Fr. courber.} 1. In the manege, a chain of iron 
made fast to the upper part of the branches of the bridle, 
in a hole called the eye, and ninning over the beard of the 
horse. 2. Kestraint ; check ; binderance. J. A frame or 
a wall roand the mouth of a well. 4. [Fr.courbe.] A 
hard and callous swelling on the hind part of the hock of 
a horse’s leg. A tumor on the inside of a horse’s hoof. 
Johnson. A swelling beneath the elbow of a horse’s hoof. 
Bailey. 

eURB, ». ¢. 1. To restrain ; to guide and manage, a# a 
horse. 2. To restrain; to check ; to hold back; to con- 
fine ; to keep in subjection. 3. To furnish or surruund 
with acurb, asa well. 4. To bend ; [not used.] 

CURBED, pp. Restrained ; checked ; kept in subjection ; 
furnished with a curb. 

EURBING, ppr. Holding back ; checking ; restraining. 

CURBING, n. A check. 

€u RIV-STONE, n. Astone placed at the edge of a pave- 
ment, to hold the work together. It is written, sume- 
tines, kerd or kird. 

€URD, a [Ir. cruth ; Beot. cruds. Sometimes in English, 
crud.} The coagulated or thickened part of milk, whicb 
is formed into cheese. 

€EURD, ov. t. To cause to coagulate ; to turn to curd. Shak. 

€UR DLE, v. t. (sometimes written crudie.)] 1. To coagu- 
late or concrete ; to thicken, or change into curd. 2. To 
thicken ; to congeal. 

€UR/DLE, vr. ¢. 1 To change into curd ; ta cause to thick- 
en, coagulate, or concrete. 2. ‘To congeal or thicken. 

€UR DLED, pp. Coagulated ; congealed. 

EVR DLING, ppr. Conercting ; coagulating, 

CURIYY, a. Like curd ; full of eurd ; coagulated, 

CURE, n. (L. cura ; Fr. cure.) 1. A healing; the act of 
healing ; restoration to health from disease, and to sound- 
ness from a wound. 2. Remedy for disease ; restorative ; 
that which heals. 3. The employment of a curate ; the 
care of souls ; spiritual charge. 

CURE, ce. t. [L. cure.) 1. To heal, asa person diseased, or 
a wounded limb ; to restore to health, as the body, or to 
soundness, as a limb. 2. To subdue, remove, destroy or 
put an end to; to heal, asa disease. 3. ‘To remedy ; to 
remove an evil, and restore toa good state. 4. To dry ; 
to prepare for preservation. 

CORED, pp. Healed ; restored ta health or soundness ; re- 
moved, as a disease ; remedied ; dried, smoked, or other- 
wise prepared for preservation. 

ECRELESS, a. That cannot be cured or healed ; incura- 
ble ; not admitting of a remedy. 

ECRIER, a. A healer: a physictan ; one who heals, 

CURFEW, a. [Fre courre feu.) 1. The ringing of a bell or 
bells at night, as a signal to the inhabitants to rake up 
their fires and retire to rest. This practice originated in 
England from an order of William the Conqueror, who di- 
rected that at the ringing of the bell, at eight Welock, ev- 
ery one should put out his light and go to bed. 2. A cover 
for a fire ; a fire-plate ; [mot weed ) Bacon. 

feu REALTY, n. (I.. curtalix.] “The privileges, prerog- 
atives or retinue ofa court. Bucan, 

ECRIENG, ppr. Healing; restoring to health or soundness ; 
removing, asan evil; preparing for preservation. 

ECHING-HOUSE, a, A building in which sugar is drnined 
and dried. Fdirards, W. Ind. 

EU-RE-O-LOGTE, a. (Gr. xv ee 
kind of hicroglyphics, in which a th 
its picture. 

EU-RTO-'T-TY, n. [L. euriositas.] 1. A strong desire to 
see something novel, or to discover something unknown, 
either by research or inqniry ; a desire to gratify the senses 
with a sight of what is new or unusual, or to gratify the 
mind with new discoveries ; inquisitiveness. 2. Nicety ; 
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delicacy. 3. Accuracy ; exactness; nice performance, 
curionsness. 4. A nice experiment; a thing unusual, of 
worthy of curiosity, 5. An object of curosity , Uhat 
which excites a desire of seeing, as novel and extraord+ 
nary. 

€U-RL-GSO, na. [It.] A curious person ; a virtuoso. 

€ET'RI-OUS, a. [L. curivvus.}] 1. Strongly desirous to see 
what is novel, or to discover what ia unknown ; solicit- 
ous to see or to know 5 inquisitive. 2. Habitually inquis 
itive ; adaicted to research or inquiry. 3. Accunte; 
careful not to mistake ; sulicitous to be correct. 4. Care- 
ful; nice: solicitous in selection; difficult to please. 5. 
Nice ; exace, subtile ; nude with care. 6. Artful; nicely 
diligent. 7. Wrought with care and art; elegant; neat, 
finistied. &. Requiring care and nicety. ‘!. Rigid , se- 
vere ; particular; [ditie uscd] 10. Kare; singular. 

EC'RI-OUS-LY, ade. 1. With nice inapection ; inquisitive 
ly ; attentively. 2. With nice care and art; exactly, 
neatly ; elegantly. 3. In a singular manner ; unusually. 

ECT/RLOUS-NESS, n. 1, Fitness to excite curiosity ; exact 
ness of workmanship. 2. Singularity of contrivance. 3 
Curiosity. 

CURL, c. t. [D. krullen.} 1. To turn, bend or form into 
ringlets ; to crisp, as the hair. 2. To writhe ; to twist: 
to coil, a8 a serpent. 3. To dress with curls. 4. To raise 
in waves or undulations ; to ripple. 

€URL, c. i. 1. To bend in contraction ; to shrink fnto ring- 
lets. 2. To rise in waves or undulations ; to ripple . and, 
particularly, to roll over at the summit. 3. To rise in a 
winding current, and to roll over at the ends. 4. To 
writhe ; to twist itself. 5. To shrink ; to shnnk back; 
to bend and sink. 

€URL, n. 1. A ringlet of hair, or any thing of a like form 
2. Undulation; a waving; sinuosity; flexure. 3. A 
Winding in the grain of wood, 

€URL-HEAIVED, or CURLED-PATE, e. Having the hair 
curled. Shak. 

€URLED, pp. Turned or forned into ringlets ; criaped, 
twisted ; undulated. 


€UR'LEW, n. [Fr. courlis, or corliew.] 1. A+ aquatic fowt 
of the genus scolopaz and the grallic order. A fowl, 


larger than a partridge, with longer Jegs, wh.ch frequent 
the com-fields in Spain. 

EURLU-NESS, 2. A state of being curly. 

CURLING, pyr. Bending ; twisting ; forming into ringlets. 

EURLING LY, adv. Ina waving fashion or manoer. 

ECURLAING-T-RONS, Jn. An instrument for curling the 

CURLUNG-TONGS, hair. 

CURLY, a. Having curls ; tending to curl; full of ripples. 

€UR-MUDIGEON, a. An avaricions, churlish fellow; a 
iniser ; a niggard ; achurl. /ludtbras. 

€UR-MOUDGEON-LY, a. Avaricious ; covetous ; niggard- 
lv; churlish. L’Fstrange. 

CURRANT, n. (from Corinth.] 1. The fruit of a wel- 
known shrub belonging to the genus rides. 2. A small 
kind of dried gripe, imported from the Levant, chiefly 
from Zante and Cephalonia , used in cookery. 

CURTREN-CY, nn. 1. Literally, a flowing, running or 
ing ; a continued or uninterrupted course, like that af 3 
stream. 2. Acontinued course in public opiniun, belief 
or reception ; a passing from person to person, or from 
age toage. 3. A continual passing from hand to hand, as 
coin or bills of credit ; circulation, 4. Fluency ; readiness 
of utterance. 5. General estimation; the rate at whieb 
any thing is generally valued. 6. That which is current, 
or in circulation, as a medium of trade. 

EURRENT, a. [(L. currens.] 1. Literally, flowing, ram 
ning, passing. Hence, passing from person to person, or 
from hand to hand; cirenlating ; as, current opinions; 
current coin. Hence, common, general or fashionable ; 
generally received , popular. Swi?. 2. Established by 
common estimation; generally received. 3. Prussable | 
that may be allowed or adinitd. 4. Now passing ; pres 
ent in its course. ° 

CUR RENT, nn. 1. A flowing or ering ; & Stream ; epplied 
to Nuids, 2. Course; progressive motion, or movement; 
continuation. 3. A connected series ; successive course. 
4. General or main course. 

ECURRENT-LY, adv. In constant motion ; with continved 
progression. ttence, commonly ; generally ; popularty ; 
with general reception. 

ECUR'RENT-NESS, nxn. 1. Currency ; circutation ; general 
reception, 2. Fluency ; easiness of pronunciation. 

ECUR'RI-ELE, w. (LU. curriculion.] 1. A chaise or carriage, 
with two wheels, drawn by two horses abreast. 2. A 
chariot ; [odx.] 3. A course ; [vbs.) 

€CUR'RIED, pp. Dressed by currying ; dressed as leather ; 
cleaned ; prepared. 

CUR'RI-ER, rn. [L. coriarius.]) A man who dresses and 
colors leather, after it is tanned. 

€URIRISH, a. Like a cur; having the qualittes of a cur, 
brutal ; malignant; snappish; snarling ; churlish; in 
tractahle ; quarrelsome. 

EUR'RISH-LY, adv. Like a cur; in a brutal manner. 
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€UR RISH-NESS, nx. Morosenees ; churlishness. 

CURRY, v. t. [Fr. corroyer.] 1. 'To dress leather, after it 
is tanned ; to soak, pare or scrape, cleanse, beat and color 
tanned hides, and prepare them for use. 2. ‘To rub and 
clean with a comb. J. To scratch or claw ; to teur, in 
quarrels, 4. To rub or stroke ; to make smooth ; to tickle 
by tlattery ; tohumor. But generally used in the phrase, 
fo curry favor, to seek or gain favor by dattery, caresses, 
kindness, or officivus civilities ; [not elegant.) Hovker. 

€UR RY-COMB, a. An iron instrument or comb, for ryb- 
bing and cleaning horses. 

€UR'RY-ING, ppr. Scraping and dressing; cleaning ; 
scratching. 

ECURSE, z. t.;3 pret. and pp. cursed, or curet. (Sax. cursian, 
corsian.} 1. To utter a wish of evil against one ; to im- 
precate evil upon ; to call for mischief or injury to fall up- 
on; to execrate. 2. To injure ; to subject to evil ; to vex, 
harass or torment with great calamities. 3. To devote to 
evil. 

CURSE, ov. t. To utter imprecations ; to affirm or deny with 
im precations of divine vengeance. 

CURSE, a. 1. Malediction ; the expression of a wish of evil 
to another. 2. linprecation of evil. 3. Affliction ; tor- 
ment; great vexavion. 4. Condemnation ; sentence of 
divine vengeance on sinners. 5. Denunciation of evil. 

€CURSED, pp. 1. Execrated ; afflicted ; vexed ; tormented ; 
blasted by acurse. 2. Devoted to destruction. 

CURS ED, a. 1. Deserving a curse ; execrable ; hateful ; de- 
testable ; abominable. 2. a. Vexatious. Dryden. 

€URS'/EDLY, adv. In a cursed manner; enormously ; 
miserably ; in a manner to be cursed or detested. [4 low 
word, 

CUR ED-NESS, xn. The state of being under a curse, or of 
being doomed to execration or to evil. 

€UR~ ae rn. One who curses, or utters 4 curse. 


€URSHIP, 2. Dogship ; meanness ; ill-nature. 
CURMING, Execrating ; imprecating evil on, de- 


nouncing evil ; dooming to evil, nusery, or vexation. 

€U RS ING, x. Execration ; the uttering of a curse ; a doom- 
ing to vexation or miscry. 

CURIST-TOR, n. [L. curso, cursito.} In England, a clerk 
in the court of chancery, whuse business is to make out 
original writs 

CURSIVE, a. (Tt. corsire.] Running; flowing. Cursive 
hand is a running hand. 

‘EUR SO-RA-RY, a. Cursory ; hasty. Shak. 

cUR'SO-RLLY, adr. In a running or hasty manner ; slight- 
ly , hastily ; without attention. 

€41TRSO-RENESS, 2. Slight view or attention. 

CU RSO-RY, a. (L. cursorius.] 1. Running ; hasty ; slight ; 
superficial ; careless; not with close attention. 2. Kun- 
ning about; not stationary. 

EURST, pp. of curse. 

€CURST, a. Hateful; detestable; froward ; tormenting ; 
vexatious; peevish; malignant; mischievous; mali- 
cious; snarling. 

€URSTINESS, 2. Peevishness ; malignity ; frowardness ; 
crabbedness ; surliness. 

CURT yee curtus.) Short. Brown. [Rarely used.] 

€UR-TAI 4, 0.¢. (Fr. court and tiller.) To shorten; to 
cut off the end ora part. Hence, ia more genrral sense, 
to shorten in any manner ; to abridge ; to diminish. 

CURTALU DOG, n. A dog whose tail is cut otf, according 
ae forest laws, and therefore hindered Crom coursing. 

Tce te (kur-tald!) pp. Cut short or shorter ; abridg- 
ed. 

€UR-TAILER, vn. One who cuts off any thing. 

CUR-TAILVING, ppr. Cutting short or shorter ; abridging. 

EUR-TAIVING, n. Abridginent ; abbreviation. 

€URITAIN, (kur'tin) n. [lt. cortiaa.| 1. A cloth hanging 
round a bed, or at a window, which may be contracted, 
spread or drawn aside at pleasure ; intended for ornsunent, 
or for use. Also, the hangings about the ark, among the 
(Israelites. 2. A cloth-hanging used in theatres, to con- 
ceal the atage from the spectators. ‘This is mised or let 
down by cords. Hence the phrases, to drop the curtain, 
to cle ze the scene, to end; to raise the curtain or the cur- 
fain will rise, to denote the opening of the play ; and to 
draw the curtain, ia to close it, to shut out the light or to 
conceal an object ; or to open it and disclose the object. 
Behind the curtain, in concealment, in secret.—3. In for- 
titration, that part of the rampart which is between the 
flanks of two bastions.—4. In Scnprure, tenta ; dwellings. 

€MRITAIN, vr. ¢. To inclose with curtains ; to furnish with 
curtains. Shak. 

EVRITAIN-LEEITURE, vn. Reproof given in bed by a wife 
to her husband. sdddisan. 

EVURT'AL, x. A horse with a docked tail. RB. Jonson. 

EURT'AL, a. Short; abridged ; brief. .Wilton. 

EURTIATE, a. (L. curtatus.] The curtate distance, in as- 
tronumy, is the distance of a planet from the sun to that 
point, where a perpendicular let fall from the planet meets 
with the ecliptic. 
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€UR-TA'TION, n. The interval between a planet’s dt» 
rerice from the san and the curtate distance. 

i Ae a +t BY 
pe aN Oe ee See Curiass. 

CURTILAGE, n. In law, a yard, garden, inclosure or 
field near and belonging to a messuage. 

t€URT'LY, ade. Brietly. 

CURTSY. See Counresr. 

COIRULE, a. [L. curulis.] Belonging to a chariot. The 
eurule chair or seat, among the Romana, was a stool with- 
out a back, covered with leather, and so made as to be 
folded. It was conveyed in a chariot, and ased by public 
officers. 

CURVIA-TED, a. Curved ; bent in a regular form. 

EURV-AITION, n. The act of bending. 

CURVIA-TURE, ni. (L. curratura.) A bending in a regular 
form ; crookedness, or the manner of bending ; flexure by 
which a curve is formed. 

CURVE, (kurv) a. (L. curcus.) Bending ; crooked ; in- 
flected in a regular forin, and forming part of a cir. 
cle. 

€CURVE, 7. A bending in a reguiar form, or without an 
gles ; that which is nent; a flexure; part of a circle.—Ir 
geometru,a line Winch inay be cut by a right line in more 
points than one, 

EURVE, 7. t. UL. curve.) To bend ; to crook ; te inflect. 

EURVED, pp. Bent ; regularly intlected. 

€URV-ET, n. [It. corvetta.] 1. In the manege, a particu 
lar leap of a horse, when he raises both bis fore legs at 
once, equally advanced, and as his fore legs are falling, 
he raixes his hind legs, so that all his legs are raised at 
once. 2 A prank; a frolick. 

ECURVWET, vo. &. [It. corvettare.] 1. To oP ; to bound ; to 
spring and form a curvet. 2. Toleap and frisk. 

€UR-VI-LIN‘'E-AR, or CUR-VI-LIN‘'E-AL, a. [L. currus 
and linca.] Having a curve line; consisting of curve 
lines ; bounded by curve lines. 

€CUR-VI-LIN-E-ARUI-TY, n. The state of being curvilinear, 
or of consisting in curve lines. 

EURVIING, ppr. Bending in a regular form ; crooked. 

CURVIL-TY, n. (L. curritas.]) A bending in a regular 
form ; crookedness. Holder 

€USH AT, x. The ring-dove or wood-pigeon. 

EUSIPION, (kushiny ». (Fr. cousen.) 1. A pillow for a 
seat; a soft pad to be placed on a chair; a bag, stutled 
with wool, hair or other soft material. 2. A bag of Jeath 
er filled with sand, used by engravers to suppurt the plate 
—3. In viding, a stutfing of fine tow or wool, covered by 
leather, on a board ; used for receiving the leaves of gold 
from the paper, in order to its being cut into proper sizes 
and figures.—Lady’s cushion, a plant, a species of suztra- 
ga. Lee.—Sca cushion, sea pink or thrift, a species of sta 
tice, Lec, 

€EUSH TON, r,t. To seat on a cushion. 

fUSIVIONED, a. Seated on a cushion. 

EUSHAON-ET, n. A little cushion. Beaumont, 

ft €USK:IN, rn. A kind of ivory cup. Bailey. 

€USP, n. [T.. cusps.) The point arn of the moon. 

€USPMA-T AD, a. (L. ceeptis.] Pointed ; ending in a point. 

€USPI-DAL, a. Ending in a point. More. 

tf CUSPI-DATE, v. ¢. To sharpen. Cockcram. 

€USPIELDATE, a. [l. dees Having a sharp end, 

€EUSPT-DA-TED, like the point of a spear ; terminating 
in a bristly point. ; 

EUS'PIS, n. Mel The sharp end of a thing. More. 

€US TARD, 2. (Cymbric, exstard.) A composition of milk 
and eggs, eweetened and baked or boiled, forming an 
agreeable kind of food. 

€USIEARD-APPLE, x. A plant, a species of annona, 

EUNSTODE-AL, a. Relating to custody or guardianship. 

CUSTODY, no (La. custedia.y 1. A keeping ; a guarding 
care, watch, inspection, for keeping, preservation or se 
curity. 2. Imprisonment ; confinement ; restraint of Ith 
erty. 3. Defense from a foe ; preservation ; security. 

EUNTOM,n. [Fr. coutume.) 1. Frequent or common use 
or practice : a frequent repetition of the same act; hence, 
way ; established manner: habitual practice. 2. A bia: 
ing of goods ; practice of frequenting a shop and pure tits 
ing or procuring to be done.—2. In lar, long established 
practice, or usage, Which constitutes the unwritten law 
and long consent to which gives it authority. 

€US' TOM, v.t. 1. To make familiar. See Accustom, 
which is the word used. 2. To give custom to. 

€US'ITOM, v.t. To accustom. Speier. 

CUSTOM, n. (Fr. coutume.] Tribute, toll or tax ; that ts, 
coxt or charge paid to the public. Customs, in the plural, 
the duties imposed by law on merchandise imported of 
exported. 

€US'ToM-HOUBE, n. The house where vessels enter and 
clear, and where the customs are puid or secured to be 


aid. 
ebS'TOM-A-BLE, a. 1. Common ; habitual ; frequent. 2. 
Subject to the payment of the duties called custome. Lax 
of Mass. 
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€CUSTOM-A-BLE-NESS, n. Frequency ; conformity to 
custoin. [Little used. | 

€UN'TOM-A-BLY, ado. According to custom. 

€US'TOM-A-RI-LY, adv. Habitually ; commonly. 

€US'TOM-A-RI-NESS, xn. Frequency ; commonness ; ha- 
bitual use or practice. 

CUS TOM-A-RY, a. [Fr. covtusmer.} 1. According to cus- 
tom or to establis or common usage. 2. Habitual; in 
common practice. 3. Holding by custom. 4. Held by 
custom. 

€US' TOM-A-RY, a. [Fr. coutun ier, coustumier.] A book 
containing laws and usages, or customs. 

€US'TOMED, a. 1. Usual ; common ; to which we are ac- 
customed. 2. Furnished with custoiners. 

€UNTOM-ER, nn. L. One who frequents any place of sale 
for the sake of purchasing goods, one who purchases 

oods or wares. 2. One who frequents or visits any place 
mw procuring what he wants. 3. A toll gatherer; (ods.] 

CUNY TOS, vn. | L.] A Keeper ; as, custos brecrain, 

PEUSTREL, n. [qu. Old Fr. cuustdiser.] A buckler-bearer. 
Also, a vessel tor holding wine. 

€UsS'TU-MA-RY, a. A book of laws and ce: Sel- 
den. 

CUT, v.¢.; shih and pp. cut. [Norm. cotw.} 1. To separate 
the parts of any body by an edged instrument, either by 
striking, as with an 1xe, or by sawing or rubbing ; tomake 
Q@ gash, incision or notch, which separates the external 

mart of a body, as, tu cue the flesh. It signities also to cut 
nip plewes toseverordivide. 2. Tohew. 3. Tocarve, 
as meat; to carve or engrave in sculpture. 4. To divide; 
to cleave, by passing through. 5. ‘To penetrate ; to pierce ; 
to affect deeply. 6. ‘I'o divide, aga pack of cards. 7. To 
intersect , tocross. 3&8. To castrate. 

To cut across, to pass by a shorter course, so as to ent off an 
angle or distance.— 70 cut asunder, to cut into pieces; to 
divide ; to sever.— To cut down, to fell ; to cause to fall by 
severing. Hence, to depress ; to abush ; to humble ; to 
shame ; to silence. Addison.—-To cut off. 1. To separate 
one part from another. 2. To destroy ; to extirpate ; to 
put todeath untimely. 3. Tosepariate ; to remove toadis- 
tance, or to prevent all intercourse. 4. To interrupt. 
5. To separate; to remove; to take away. 6. To in- 
tercept ; to hinder from return, or union. The troops 
were cut off from the ships. 7. To end; to finish. 3, 
To prevent or preclude. 9. To preclude or shut out. 
19. ‘To stop, interrupt or silence.— 7'o cut on. 1. ‘To has- 
ten; to run or ride with the utmost speed; [a ru/var 
thrase.) 2. To urge or drive in striking ; to quicken 

lows ; to hasten.— To» cut out, 1. To remove a part by 

culling or carving. 2. Toshape or form by cutting. 3. 
‘T’o scheme ;_ to contrive; to prepare. 4. To shape; to 
adapt. 5. To debar. 6. To take the preference or pre- 
cedence of. 7. To step in and take the piace of, as in 
courting and dancing. &. To interfere as a horse, when 
the shue of one foot beats off the skin of the pastern joint 
of another.— 7'u cut short. 1. To hinder froin proceed- 
ing by sudden interruption. 2. To shorten ; to abridge. 
—Tv cut up. 1. ‘To gut in pieces ; as, to cut up beef. 2. 
To eradicate; to cut Off. 

€UT, v.i. 2b. To pass into or through, and sever ; to enter 
and divide the parts. 2. To be severed by a cutting in- 
strument. 3. To divide by passing. 4. To perform a 
surgical operation by cutting, especially in lithutcomy. 5. 
To interfere, as a horse.—7'o cut in, to divide, or turn a 
card, for determining who are to play. 

EU's, pp. Gashed ; divided ; hewn; carved ; intersected ; 
pierced ; deeply affected ; castrted.—Cut and dry, pre- 
pared for use ; @ metaphor from hein timber, 

€uUT, vn. 1. The action of an edged instrument; 9 stroke or 
blow, as with an axe or sword. 2. A cleft; a gash; a 
notch ; a wound ; the opening mnde by an edged instru- 
ment, distinguished by its length from that made by 
perforation with a pointed instrument. 3. A stroke or 
blow withawhip. 4. Achannel made by cutting or dig- 
ging; a ditch; a groove; a furrow; a conal. 5. A port 
cut off from the rest. Also, any sinaJl piece or shred. 6. 
A lot made by cutting a stick. 7. A neur passage, by 
which an angle ts cut off. 8. A picture cut or carved on 
wood or metal, and tinpreased from it. 9. The stamp on 
which a picture is carved, and by which it is impressed, 
10. The act of dividing a pack of cards. 11. Manner in 
which a thing is cut; form; shape; fashion. 192. A fool ; 
acully;a gelding. (. vt wn use. |—Cult and long tail, nen 
of all kinds: @ proverbial ezpression burrowed from 
dows 

€U-TA NE-OUS, a. Relonging to the skin, or cutis; erxist- 
ing on, or affecting the skin. 

CUTH, in Saxon, signifies known, or famous. Hence, 
Cuthocin, a famous conqu2ror. Gibson, 

E0rrl-eLk, n (1. cxticu‘a.) 1. The scarf-akin ; the thin, 
exterior coat of the skin, which rises inn blister; a thin, 
pelucid membrane covering the true skin. 2. The thin, 
external coveriug of the bark of a plant. 3. A thin skin 
formed on the surface of tiquor. 
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€U-TIE'U-LAR, a. Pertaining to the cuticle, or external 
cont of the skin. 

€U'l"LAS, a. [Fr. coutelas.] A broad, curving sword ; 8 
hanger ; used by soldiers in the cavalry, by seamen, &c. 

CUTLER, vn. (Fr. coutelier.) One whose occupation is te 
make knives snd other cutting instruments. 

CU'T'LER-Y, a. The business of making knives; or, sore 

encrally, knives and other edged inetruments ip general. 

CUI'ILET, a. [Fr. cotelette.] A small piece of meal for 
cooking. 

CU‘ PURSE, x. One who cuts purses for stealing them or 
their contents. Une who 6 frum the person ; a thief; 
n robber. 

€UT’TER, a. 1. One whocuts or hews. 2. An instrument 
thatcuts. 3. A fore tooth that cuts meat, as distinguished 
froma grinder. 14. A sinall boat used by ships of war, 
Also, a vessel with one mast and a straight running buw- 
sprit, which may be run in upon deck. 5. An officer ia 
the exchequer Unat provides wood tor the tallies. 6. A ref 
fian ; a bravo, a destroyer ; [vbs.} 

€U'l'-THROAT, n. A murderer; an assassin ; a ruffan. 
Dryden. 

€UT!THROAT, a. Murderous; cruel; barbarous. Cerer. 

CUTTING, ppr. 1. Dividing by an edged instrument, 
cleaving by the stroke or motion of an edged instrument, 
as by a knife, axe, or saw ; hewing ; carving ; intersect. 
ing; piercing. 2. a. Piercing the heart; wounding the 
feelings , deeply affecting with shame or remofee ; pun- 
gent; piquant; satirical. ; 

CUT TING, n. fA separation or division ; a piece cut of ; 
a slip. 2. The operation of removing @ stone from the 
bladder. 

CUT TLE, n. (Sax. cudele.}] 1. A genus of mol/uscs, 

€UT'TLE- FISH, ) called septa. Cwttle is used for a {ual 
mouthed fellow. 2. A knife; [not in wse.] Shak. 

CUT'-WA-TER, n. The fore part of a ship’s prow, or knee 
of the head, which cuts the water. Also, a water-fowl. 

t €CUT’-WORK, 2. Embroidery. B. Jonson. 

ee n. (Gr. xvavos.] A mineral of a Bertin blee 
color. 

CY-AN/O-GEN, n. [Gr. cvavos and yevyvam.) Carbareted 
azote, or carhuret of nitrogen. 

CY-ATHT-FORM, a [L. «yathus.] In the form ot a eup, a 
drinking-glass, o little widened at the top. 

CYC'LA-DES, n. plu. [Gr. evxdos.] A number of isles ar- 
ringed round the isle of Delos, in the Grecian Sea, in the 
form of a circle. 

CYC/LA-MEN, n. [L.] In botany, sow-bread. Sprat. 

CYCLE, a. {Gr. KuKdos ; V. cyclus.) 1. In chronolocy, a 
period or series of number, which regularly proceed free 
first to last, and then return to the first in a perpetual cw- 
cle. 2. The cycle of the muon, or golden number, or Me- 
tunic cycle, yo called from its inventor Meton, is a penod 
of nineteen years, which being completed, the new and 
full moons return on the same days of the month.—3. The 
cucle uf the sun is a period of twenty-eight years.—4. Cy- 
cle of indiction, a period of fifteen years. 5. A round of 
years, or period of time, in which the same courre begins 
again. 6. An imaginary orb or eirele in the heavens. 

€Y'-CLO-GRAPH, n. (Gr, kvedos and yeagw.] An instre- 
ment for describing the arcs of circles. 

CYELOLD, a. (Gr. xvedos and edos.) A geometrical curve, 
on which depends the doctrine of pendulums ; a figure 
made by the upper end of the diameter of a circle turning 
about aright line. | 

CY-€LOID AL, a. Pertaining or relating to a cyeloid. 

€Y-CLO.LITE,n. A name given to madrepores. 

CY €LOME-TRY, n. (Gr. xuxdos and gerpsw.) The art 
of mensuring cycles or circles. 

CY-€LO-PEIAN, a. Pertaining to the Cyclops; vast; ter 
tific. Halli. i 

CY-€LO-PE/DI-A, or C8'ELO-PEDE, 2. (Gr. cuales and 
waidcea.) The circle or compass of the arts and sciences; 
circle of human knowledge. Hence, the book or books 
that contain treatises on every hranch of the arts and 
Sciences, arranged under proper heads, tn alphabetical 
order. See ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

CY-CLOP'I€, a. Pertaining to the Cyclops; gigantic ; sav 
age. 

CTICLOPS, vn. (Gr. cuxdwy.] In fabulous history, certain 
giants, the sons of Neptune and Amphitrite, who had bat 
a eyes which was circular, and in the midst of the fure 

ead, 

CYIDER. See Cipen. 

CYG NET, n. [L. eygnus, eycnus.| A young swan. 

CYLIN-DER, nv. (Gr. xvdcvipos.] In geometry, a solid hody 
supposed to be generated by the rotation of 4 paralleto 
gram round one of its sides; or a long eirenlar body of 
uniform diameter, and its extremities ing equal par 
allel circles. 

CYL-IN-DRA‘CEOUR, a. Cylindrical. {Little used ] 


ft OF solete. 
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CY-LIN'DRI€ }e. Having the form of a cylinder, or 

CY-LIN'DRI-E€AL, ) partaking of its ‘ 

CY-LIN DRI-FORM, a. [cylinder and furm.] Having the 
form of a cylinder. 

CYL/IN-DROID, x. [cyliader, and sidos.} A solid body, ap- 
proaching to the figure of a cylinder, but differing in some 
pie or ae as having the bases elliptical, but parallel and 

u 


CY-MAR ,. A slight ccvering ; a scarf; properly, sinar. 

CY-MA‘/TT-UM, or CY'MA, vn. [L.] In architecture, a 
member or molding of the cornice, the profile of which is 
waving. 

CYM BAL, n. (L. cymbalam.) 1. A musical instrument used 
by the ancients. 2. A mean instrument, used by gip- 
gies and vagrants, made of stee] wire, in a Wiangular 
form. 

CY M BI-FORM, a. Shaped like a boat. 

CY’ ME, or C2’MA, x, (Gr. xuya.] Literally, a sprout, par- 
ticularly of the cabhage. 7'echnical/y. an aggregate flow- 
er composed of several florets. 

CYM'LING, x. A squash. Mirsrinia. 

CY M’‘0-PHANE, n. (Gr. xuyxa and ¢acvw.} A mineral, called 
also ch soberyl. 

CY-MOPH'A-NOUS, a. Having a wavy, floating light; opa- 
lescent ; chatoyant. 

CY MOSE, a. Containing a cyme; in the form of a cyme. 

CY'MOUS, } Martyr. 

CY-NAN‘CHE, a. (Gr. covayyn.) A disease of the throat, 
attended with inflammation. 

OY-NAN'THRO-PY, a. (Gr. cuwy and avfowzos.] A kind 
of madness in which men have the qualities of dogs. 

CY-NARE-TOM'A-€HY, 7. (Gr. xvwy, apxros, and payn.] 
Bear-baiting with a dog. [4 barbarous word.| Hwlibrus. 

tCYN-E-GET1E€S, n. The art of hunting with dogs. 

CYNE, a. (Gr, xvvcxos.] Having the qualities of a 

CYN-‘I-CAL, ) surly dog; snarling ; captivus ; surly ; cur- 
rish ; austere.—Cynic spasm, a kind of convulsion, in 
which the patient imitates the howling of doga. 
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CYNE, 2. A man of a canine temper ; 8 su"ty oF aut ling, 

nee or philosopher ; a follower of Dlogenes ; fh Wn 
Irope. 

CYN'I-CAL-LY, adv. In a snarling os morose manner. 

CYN'1-CAL-NESS, n. Morosences ; contempt of riches and 
amuseinents. 

CYN I€8, n. In ancient history, a eect of philosphers, who 
valued themselves on their contempt of riches, of arta 
sciences and amusements. 

*CYN/O-SURE, n. (Gr. xuvocoupa ] The constellauon neaz 
the north pole, consisting of seven stars. 

CYION, See Cron, 

CYPHER. See Crenznr, 

CYPRESS, xn. [L. cupressue.) 1. A genus of plants or trees. 
2. The emblem of wourning ©» the dead, cy preas biancb- 
es having been anciently used at funerals. 

CYP RIN, a. Pertaining to the fish of the genus cyprinus 

CY'PRUS, n. A thin, transparent, black stuff. Siuk. 

CYR-I-O-LOG IE, a. bas xupios and Aoycs.} Relating or 
pertaining to capital letters. 

CYST, or CYS Tis, x. (Gr. cveris.] A hag or tunic which 
includes morbid matter in animal bodies. 

CYST-I€, a. Pertaining to a cyst, or contained ina cyst.— 
Cystic oryd, a naine given to a peculiar substance, sup- 
pod to be generated in the bladder, or rather in the 

idneys. 

CYS'TO-CELE, n. [Gr. xvoris and «xndn.] A hernia or rup- 
ture formed by the protrusion of the urinary bladder. 

CYS-TOT'O-MY, n. [Gr. xvoris and reyww.] The act or 
practice of opening encysted tumon, for the discharge of 
morbid matter. 

CYT'I-SUS, x. A shrub or tree. Also, a genus of trees ; 
tree-trefoil. 

CZAR, n. A king; a chief; a title of the emperor of 
bara pronounced tzar, and so written by guod at- 

ors. 

CZAR-!I'NA, x. A title of the empress of Russia. 

CZARIUISH, a. Pertaining to the czar of Russia. 


D. 


D in the Fxqlish alphabet, is the fourth letter, and the 

9 third articulation. e 

D ts a dental articulation, formed by placing the end of the 
tongue against the gui just above the upper teeth. It is 
nearly allied to T. It has but one sound, as in do, din, 
bad ; and ig never quiescent in English words. 

Asa numeral, D represents for hundred, and when a dash 


or stroke is placed over it, thus, 1), it denotes fire thousand. 

Asan adbdreviction, D stands for Doctor; as, M. D., Doctor of 
Medicine ; D. T., Doctor of Theology, or 8. 'T. D., Doctor 
of Sacred Theology ; D. D., Doctor of Divinity, or dono de- 
dit; D.D.D., dat, dicat, dedicat ; and ). D. D. D., dignum 
Deo donum dedit. 

DA CAPO. [It.] In music, these words signify that the first 

rt of the tune is to be repeated from the beginning. 

DAB, v.t. [fF r. daudser.) 1. ‘Vo strike gently with the hand ; 
to slap; to box. 2. To strike gently with some soft or 
moist substance. 

DAB, n. 1. A gentle blow with the hand. 2. Asmalllump 
or mass of any thing soft or moist, 3. Something moist or 
slimy thrown on onec.—4. In lui language, an expert 
man. 5. A small flat fish, of the genus p/euronectes, of a 
dark-brown color. 

DAB BLF, rc. ¢. [{Belgic, dabher, or dabbelen.| Literally, to 
dip a little or often ; hence, to wet; to moisten; to spat- 
ter ; to wet by little dips or strokes ; to aprinkle. 

DABBLE, v. i. 1. To play in water; to dip the hands, 
throw water and splash about ; to play in mud and water. 
2. To do any thing in a slight or superficial manner ; to 
tamper ; to touch here and there. 3. To meddle; to dip 
into a concern 

DAB'BLER, n. i One who plays in water or mud. 2. One 
who dipa slight.” into any thing ; one who meddles, with- 

out going to the .ottom: a superficial meddler. 

DAB'ALING, pr. Dipping superficially or often; playing 
in water, or in mud ; meddling. 

DARCHIEK, #2. A sinall water-fowl. Ray. 

DABSTER, n. One who is skilled ; one who je expert ; a 
master of his business. 

DACE, 2a. (D. daaz.) A fish, the cyprinus leuciscus ; a small 
river fish, resembling the roach. 

DAE TYL, n. (Gr. daxrvdos-]} A poetical foot consisting of 
three s Hables, the first long, and the others short. 

NACT AR, a. Pertaining to a dactyl; reducing from 
three to two syllables. 

DAC'TYL-ET, n. A dactyl. Pp. Mall, 

DAE*TYL.-TE, a. Pertaining to or consisting of dactyls. 

DA@TYL-IST, x One who writes flowing verse. 


~ 
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DAE€-TYL-OL/O-GY, n. (Gr. dacrvdos and do of.) The 
a or the art of communicating ideas or thoughis by the 

ingers. 

DAD, or DAIYDY, x. (W. tad; Hindou, dada.) Father; a 
werd used by tnfants, from whom it is taken. 

DAD DLE, rv. t. ‘To walk with tottering, like a child or an 
old man. [Lartle used, 

DAD DLE, x. A colloquial expression in several part of 
England for the hand, 

DADE, rv. ¢. To hold up by leading strings. 

DADO, n. [Ttal. a die.) The plain past of a 
the base and the cornice ; the die. 

DAY DAL, a. [L. Dedalus.| 1. Various ; variegated. Spenser. 
2. Fhalful, 

D.V:-DAILI-AN. See Devatian. 

t DAFF, or f DAFFE, a. (Ice. dauf.] A stupid, blockish fel- 
low. Chaucer. 

DAFF, ce. ¢. To daunt. \Eecat- Grose. 

DAFF, c. ¢. To tuss aside ; to put off. See Dorr. 

DAF'FLFE, v. i. To betray loss of memory and mental fee- 
ulty. Brockett. 

DAF'PO-DIL, 2. (D. affodille.] A plant of the genus narcis- 
sus, of several species. Sometimes written daffadil, daffa- 
dilly, and daffadowndilly. : 

DAFT. See Darr. 

t DAG, n. Ro dague.] A dagger ; & hand-gun ; a pistol}. 

t DAG, 2. Ww. 


Little used. | 
unp between 


2. A leathern latchet. 

t DAG, v. t. 1. To daggie. 2. To cut iuto slips. 

DAG, v. i. To drizzle. Brockett. 

DAGGER, n. [Fr. dague.] 1. A short sword ; 8 poniard.— 
2, In fencing schools, a blunt Liade of iron with a basket 
hilt, used for defense.—3. With printers, an obelisk, or 
obelus, a mark of reference in the form of a dagger: 
thas, ¢ 

DAG'GER, v. t. To pierce with a dagger ; to stab. 

DAG'GERS-DRAW'ING, n. The act of drawing duggers ; 
ap ch to open attack or to violence ; a quarrel. 

DAG GLE, v. t. To trail in mud or wet grass ; tc 'efe"': to 
dirty, as the lower end of a gament. 

DAG GLE, ». i. To ron through mud and waer. 

DAG‘GLED, pp. Dipped or trailed in mud or foul water ; 
befouled. 

DAG'GLE-TAIL, a. Having the lower ends of garnients 
defiled with mud. 

DAG‘GLING, ppr. Drawing along in mud or foal water. 
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DAG‘ LOCK, n. A plitase, 19 may places, for the befonled 
locks ofa sheep’s tail. 

DAG '-8WAIN, 2, A kind of carpet. Harrison. 

DAd TAILED, a. The sane as daggle-tail ; trailed in 
mud. 

DAULY, a. (Sax. deglic.] Happening ar being every : 
done day of day ; Coctced or en aved avery day. 

DAI LY, adv. Every day ; day by day. 

tDAINT, a. [Fr dain.} Delicate ; elegant. Spenser. 
DAINT, x. Something of exquisite taste ; a dainty. 
AINTYLLY, ado. 1. Nicely ; elegantly; [not in use| 
2 Nicely ; fastidiously ; with nice regard to what is wel 

. 3. Deliciously. 4. Ceremoniously ; scrupulously. 

DAINT'I-NESS, na. 1. Delicacy ; softness ; elegance ; nice- 
ty ; [obs.] 2. Delicacy ; deliciousness ; applied to food. 
3. Nicety in tase; squeamishness ; fastidiousness. 4. 
Ceremoniousness ; scrupulousness ; nice attention to man- 


ners pieces 
t DAINT'LY; ad. Deliciously. Sackville. 

DAINT/REL, n. A delicacy. 

AINT'Y, silks deintiaiz ; Scot. dainty. 1. Nice ; pleas- 

ing to the palate ; of exquisite taste ; delicious. 2. Deli- 

Cate ; of acute sensibility ; nice in selecting what is tender 

and good ; squeamish ; soft; luxurious. 3. Scrupulous in 

AanNers; Ceremonious. 4. Elegant; tender; sott; pure ; 

neat ; effeminately beautiful. 5 Nice ; affectedly fine. 

DAINTY, a. 1. Something nice and delicate to the taste ; 
that which is exquisitely delicious; a delicacy. 2. A 
term of fondness ; [not swuch used, 

DAIRY, n. 1. Milk, and all that concerns it, on a farm ; or 
the business of managing milk, and of making butter and 
cheese. The whole establishment respecting milk, in a 
family or on afarm. 2. he place, room or house, where 
milk is set for cream, managed, and converted into butter 
or cheese. 3. Milk-farm. 

DAIURY-HOUSE, or DAL RY-ROOM, n. A house or room 
appropriated to the management of milk. 

DAU RY-MAID, a. A female servant, whose business is to 
manage milk. Addisun. 

DAI'STED, a. Full of daisies ; adorned with daisies. Shak. 

DAISY, xn. (Sax. drges-ege.} A plant of the genus bellis, 
of several varieties. 

DA KER-HEN, nz. A fowl of the gallinuceous kind, some- 
what like a partridge or quail. The corn-crake or land- 
rail, a bird of the grallic order of Linne. 

DA'KIR, xn. In English statutes, ten hides, or the twentieth 

of a last of hides. 

DALE, x. (Goth. dalei.] A low place between hills ; a vale 
or valley ; a poetic word. 

DAL LLANCE, n. 1. Literally, delay ; a lingering ; aypro- 
priately, acta of fondness ; interchange of caresses ; toying, 
as males and females. 2. Conjugal embraces ; commerce 
of the sexes. 3. Delay ; [obs.] Shak, 

DAL’LI1-ER, a. One who fondles ; a trifler. 

Ge a n. Atuftorclump. Tusser. 

ALLY, ov. i. [W ddl, or data.] 1. Literally, to delay ; to 
pngers to wait. 2. To trie , to loge time in idJeness and 
trifles; to amuse one’s self with idle play. 3. To toy and 

wanion, as man and woman ; to interchange caresses ; to 

fondie. 4. To sport ; to play. 

DAL'LY, v. t. To delay ; to defer ; to put off; to amuse till 
at r eppor unity: Not much used.] 

DAL‘LY-ING, ppr. Delaying ; procrastinating ; trifling; 
wasting time in idle amusement ; toying; fondling. 

DAM, x. [from dame.} 1. A female parent ; used of beasts, 
particularly of ae Piao 2. A human mother, ta con- 
tempt. Shak. 3. [Fr. dame.] A crowned man in the 

ame of draughts. 


DAM, n. [D. dam; G. damm.} A mole, bank, or mound of 
earth, or any wall. or a frame of wood, raised to obstruct 
a current of water. 

DAM, v.¢. [Sax. demman; G. dadmmen.] 1. To make a 
dam, or to stop a stream of water by a bank of earth, or by 
any other work ; to confine or shut in water. 2. To con- 
fine or restrain from escaping ; to shut in. 

DAMAGE, n. (Fr. demmage.] 1. Any hurt, injury or 
harm to one’s estate ; any loss of property sustained ; any 
hinderance to the increase of property ; or any obstruction 
to the success of an enterprise. 2. The value of what is 
lust ; aa estimated equivalent for detriment or injury sus- 
tained. 

DAMAGE, o. ¢. [It. danneggiare.] Tohurt or harm ; to in- 
jure ; to impair; to lessen the soundness, goodness, or 
value of. 

DAM’AGE, 2. i. To receive harm ; to be injured or impair- 
ed in soundness or vajue. 

DAM’AGE-FE AS ANT, (dam/‘aje-feziant) a. Doing injury ; 
trespassing, as cattle, Blackstone. 

DAM/AGE-A-BLE} a. 1. That may be injured or impaired ; 
susceptible of damage. 2. Hurtful ; pernicious ; [rarc.] 

DAM'‘AGED, pp. Hurt; impaired ; injured. 

DAM‘AG-ING, ppr. Injuring ; impairing. 

DAM/ASCENE, n. [L. damascenus, from Damascus.) 1. A 
particular kind of plum, now pronounced damson, which 
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ac 2. It may be locally applied to other species of 

ume. 

DAMASK, n. [It. dummasco, fram Damascus.} 1. A silk 
stulf, having some parts raised above the ground, repre. 
senting flowers and other figures. 2 A kind of wreught 
linen, made in Flanders, in imitation of dafnask silks. 3 
Red color, from the damask -rose.— Damask steel is a fine 
steel from the Levant, chiefly from Damascus, used fur 
sword and cutlas blades. 

DAMASK, v. t. 1. To form flower on stuffs ; also, to va- 
riegate ; to diversify. 2. To adorn steel-work with fig- 
ures. Sce DamasxeREN. 

DAM’'ASK. PLUM, n. A small black plum. 

DAM/ASK-ROSE, a. A species of rose which is red, and 
another which is white. 

DAM/AS- KEN v.t. [Fr. damasquiner.] To make in- 

DAM-AS-KEEN!, | cisions in iron, steel; &c., and fill 
them with gold or silver wire, for ornament ; used chiefly 
for es word-blades, guards, locks of pistols, &c. 

DAM-AS-KEEN'ED, pp. Carved into figures, and inlaid 
with gold or silver wire. 

DAM-AS-KEEN ING, ppr. Engraving and adorming with 

old or silver wire inlaid. 

DAM-AS-KEEN ING, nx. The act or art of beautifying iron 
or steel by engraving and inlaying it with gold ox silver 
Wire. 

DAM'AS-KIN, xz. A sabre, so called from the manufacture 
of Dumascus. 

DAME, pv. na dame.| Literally, a mistress; hence, a 
lady ; atitle of honortoa woman. It is now generally 
applied to the mistress of a family in the common ranks 
of life. In poctry, it is applied to a woman of rank. 

DAME?S'-VI-O-LET, Jn. A plant of the genus Aesper: | 

DAME!)-WORT, called also queen's willy-flower. 

DA'MI-AN-ISTS. In church Atstury, a sect who denied any 
distinction in the Godhead. 

DAMN, (dam) o «. [L. damno ; Fr. damner.} 1. To sentence 
to eternal torments in a future state; to punish in hell. 
2. ‘In condemn; to decide to be wrong or worthy of pun. 
ishment ; to censure; to reprobate. J. To condemn , w& 
explode ; to decide to be bad, mean or ee by 
hissing, or any mark of disapprobation. 4. A word used 
in profaneness ; a term of execration. 

DAMINA-BLE, a. 1. That may be damned or condemned ; 
deserving damnation; worthy of eternal punishinet. 
More generally, that which subjects or renders liatde to 
damnation. 2. In a low or ludicrous sense, odious, de- 
testable or Pernicious, 

DAM‘NA-BLE-NESS, 2. The state or quality of deserving 
damnation. 

DAM'NA BLY, adv. 1. Ina manner to incur eternal pan- 
ishinent, or so as to exclude mercy. 2. In a low sense, 
odiously ; detestably 5 sometimes, excessively. 

DAM-NA'TION, #. [L. damnatio.) 1. Sentence ar con- 
demnation to everlasting punishment in the futare state ; 
or the state of eternal torments. 2. Condemnation. 


| DAM‘NA-TO-RY, a. Containing a sentence of condemna- 


tion. Wacerland. ; 

DAMNED, pp. 1. Sentenced to everlasting ishment in 
a future state; condemned. 2. a. Hateful; detestable; 
abominable ; a word chiefly used tn profanencas by persons 
of rulirar manners. 

DAM-NIFUE, a. Procuring loss ; mischievous. 

DAM‘NI-FTED, pp. Injured ; endamaged. 

DAM NI-FY, v.t. [L. damnifico.] 1. To cause loas of 
damage to; to hurt in estate or interest ; to injure ; to en- 
damage. 2. To hurt; to injure ; to impair. ; 

DAM NI-FY-ING, ppr. Hurting ; injuring ; impeiring. 

DAMNING, ppr. 1. Dooming to endless punishment ; can. 
demning. @. a. That condemns or exposes to damnation. 

DAM-NING-NESS, x. Tendency to bring damnation. — 

DAMP, a. (G. dampf: D. dump.) 1. Moist; humid ; being 
in 2 state between dry and wet. & Dejected ; sunk ; de- 
pressed ; chilled , [unusual . 

DAMP, a. 1. Moist air; humidity ; moisture; fog. 2. De- 
jection ; depression of spirits ; chill. 3. Damype, plu. Nox- 
jous exhalations issuing from the earth, and deleterious 
or tatal to animal life. 

DAMP, rv. t. 1. To moisten ; to make humid or moderately 
wet. 2. To chill; to deaden; to depress ar deject; to 
abate. 3. To weaken ; to make dull. 4. To check os 
restrain, as action or vigor; to make languid ; to dis- 
courage, 

DAMPED, -». Chilled; depressed; abated; weakened . 
checked ; discouraged. 

DAMPER, a. 1. That which damps or checks; a valve ar 
sliding plate in a furnace to stop or lessen the quantity of 
air admitted. 2. A part of a piano-forte, by which the 
sound is deadened. 

DAMPING, por. Chilling ; deadening ; dejecting ; abating . 
checking; weakening. 

DAMP ISU, a. Moderately damp or moist. 

DAMP ISH-NESS, 1. A moderate degree of Jampness, ov 
moistiess ; slight humidity. 
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DAMP'NESS, x. Moisture ; fogginess ; moistness ; mode- ‘ 
rate humidity. 

DAMPS. See Damp. 

DAMP’Y, a. Dejected ; gloomy. [Little ue) 

DAMI/ZEL, n. [Fr. damotselle, and demoiselle.} A young 
woman. Formerly, a young man or woman of nobie or 

nteel extraction. 

DAM’SON, (dam‘zn) ns. (contracted from damascene.] The 

fruit of a variety of the prunus domestica ; a smal) black 


um. 
Ban, n. [Sp. don.} A title of honor equivalent to master. 
ak 


DANCE, (dans) v.t. (Fr. danser.] 1. Primarily, to leap or 
spring ; hence, to leap or move with mcasured steps, reg- 
al by a tune, sung or played on a musica) instru- 
ment ; to leap or step with graceful motions of the body, 
Corresponding with the sound of the voice or of an instru- 
ment. 2. To leap and frisk bout ; to move nimbly, or up 
and down.—To dance attendance, to wait with obsequi- 
ousness ; to strive to please and gain favor by assiduous 
attentions and officious civilities. 

DANCE, v. t. To make to dance ; to move up and down, or 
back and forth ; to dandle. 

DANCE, x. 1. Ina general sense, & leaping and frisking 
about. Appropriately, a leaping or stepping with motions 
of the body adjusted to the measure of a tune, particularly 
by two or more in concert. 2. A tune by which dancing 
is regulated, as the minuet, the waltz, the cotillon, &c. 

DAN‘CER, n. One who practices dancing, or is skuful in 
the performance. 

DAN'CING, . Leaping and stepping to the sound of the 
voice or of an fustrument; moving in measured steps ; 
frisking about. 

DAN ‘CING-MAS!TER, n. One who teaches the art of dan- 


cing. 
DANCING-SEHOOL, n. A school in which the art of dan- 


cing is taught. 

DAN'DE-LI-ON, a. [Fr. dent de lion.] A well known plant 
of the genus lcontodon. 

DAN: DER, v. i. To wander about ; to talk incoherently. 

DAN'DI-PRAT, n. [Fr. dandia, a ninny ; [t. durdolone.} A 
little fellow ; an urchin ; a word of fondness or contempt. 
Joheson. 

DAN'DLE, v. t. [G. tdndeln.] 1. To shake or jolt on the 
knee, as an infant ; to move upand down in the hand; 
literally, to amuse by play. 2. To fondle; to amuse; to 
treat as a child ; to toy with. 3. Todelay ; to protract by 
trifles 5 fobs.) 

DAN'DLED, pp. Danced on the knee, or in the arms ; fon- 
died ; amused by trifles or play. 

DAN'DLER, n. One who dandles or fondles children. 

DAN'DLING, ppr. Shaking and jolting on the knee ; mov- 
ing about in play or for amusement, as an infant. 

DANDRUFF, x. (qu. Sax. tan and drof.) A scurf which 
forms on the head, and comes off in smal} scales or parti- 


cles. 

DAN'DY, 2. (qu. Scot. dandic. See Danpiprat.] In mod- 
ern usage, & male of the huinan species, who dresses 
dieses ike a doll, and who carrics his character on his 

ck. 

DAN’DY-€O€K, or HEN, x. Bantam fowls. 

DAN‘DY-I8M, 2. The manners and dress of a dandy. 

DANE, zn. A native of Denmark. 

DANEGELT, a. [Dane, and Sax. grit, ectd.) In kngland, 
an annual tax formerly laid on the English nation, for 
maintaining forces to oppose the Danes, or to furnish trib- 
ute to re peace. 

DANE'-WORT, nv. A plant of the genus samducus; a spe- 
cies of elder, called dicarf-cider, or rail--rort. 

DAN’GER, a. (Fr., Arm., Scot. danger.) Peril; risk ; haz- 
ard ; exposure to injury, joss, pain or other evil. 

DAN’GER, tv. t. To put in hazard ; to expose to loss or inju- 
ry. [ Rarely used.| Shak. See ENDANGER. 

DAN'GER-LESS, a. Free from danger; 
Hie used, eriag fs 

DAN'GER-OUB, a. 1. Perilous; bazardous ; exposing to 
loss ; unsafe ; full of risk. 2. Creating danger ; causing 
risk of evil. 

DAN'GER-OUS-LY, adv. With danger ; with risk of evil; 


with exposure to inj 


jury or ruin; hazardously ;_per- 
paset 

-DAN'‘GER-OUS-N ESS, 2. Danger; hazard ; peril; a state 
of being exposed to evil. 

DAN‘GLE, r. i. (Dan. dingler.] 1. To hang loose, flowing, 
shaking or waving; to hang and swing. ‘* He’d rather 
ona gi daugle.”? Hudihras. 2. To hang on any one ; 
to be a humble, officious foilower. 

DAN‘GLER, a. One who dangles or hangs about. 

DAN GLING, ppr. Hanging loosely ; busily or officiously ad- 
hering to. 

DANISH, a. Belonging to the Danes or Denmark. 

DAN'ISH, x. The language of the Danes. 

DANK, a. faa. G. tunken.| Damp; moist; humid; wet. 

DANK. zn. Moisture; humidity. Wilton. 


without risk. 
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DANK‘I8H, a. Somewhat damp. 

DANK’ISH-NESS, x. Dampness , humidity. 

DA'OU-RTLE, n. A mineral, called rudellte. 

DAP, or DAPE, v. i. (Goth. daupyan.] To drop or let fal 
into the water ; @ word used by auglers. Walton. 

DA-PAT'L-€AL, a. [L. dapaticus.} Sumptuous in cneer. 

DAPHINATTE, ». A compound of the bitter prine! 

NATE, ». A com of t r pri e of the 

Dephne Alpina with a base. e 

DAPH'NIN, n. The bitter principle of the Daphne vilpina. 

DAPI-FER, x. [L. dupes and fero.]) One who brings meat 
tothe table. Furmerly, the title or otlice of the grand- 
master of a king’s household. 

DAP'PER, a. [D. dapper.) Active; nimble ; brisk ; or litle 
and active ; neat; tight; as, a dupper fellow 

DAP'PER-LING, x. A dwarf; a dandiprat. 

DAP'PLE, a. Marked witb spots ; spotted ; variegated with 
spots of different colors or shades of color, as a dapple- 


ay. 

DAP PLE, v.t. To spot; to variegate with spots. 

DAP'PLED, pp. Spotted; variegated with spots of different 
colors or shades of color. 

DAP!PLING, ppr. Variegating with spots. 

DAR, or DART, x. A fish found in the Severn. Bailey. 

t DARD, a. (Fr. dard.] What throws out, or is cast for- 
ward, as a dart is thrown. 

DARE, vr. t.; pret. durst. [Sax. dearran, durran.] To have 
courage for any purpose; to have strength of mind ar 
hardihood to undertake any thing; tn be bold enough; 
not to be afraid ; to venture ; to be adventurous. 

DARE, ce. t.; pret. and pp. dared. To challenge; to pro- 
voke ; to defy.— 7 dare larks, to catch them by means 
of a looking-glass ; to terrify or amaze. Dryden. 

tT DARE, 2. Defiance ; challenge. Shak. 

DARE, x». A sinall fish, the same as the dace. 

DARED, pp. Challenged ; detied. 

f DAR HFCL, a. Fullof detiance. Shak. 

DAR‘ER, 2. One who dares or defies. 

DAR IEC, rv. A gold coin of Darius the Mede. 

DARING, ppr. 1. Having courage sufficient for a purpose , 
challenging ; defying. 2. a. Bold ; courageous ; intrepid; 
fearless ; adventurous ; brave ; stout. J. Audacious ; im- 
pudently bold and defying. 

DARUING-LY, ado. Baoidly ; courageously ; fearlessly ; im- 
pudently. 

DAWING-NERS, a. Boldness ; courageousness ; audacivus- 
nese, 

DARK, a. [Sax. veined 1. Destitute of light; obscure. 
9. Wholly or partially black ; having the quality opposite 
to white. 3. Gloomy ; disheartening ; having unfavora- 
ble prespects. 4. Obscure; not easily understood or 
explained. 5. Mysterious. 6. Not enlightened with 
knowledge ; destitute of learning and science ; rude ; ig- 
norint. 7. Not vivid; partially black. 8. Blind ; [notin 
use.| Dryden. 9. Gloomy; not cheerful. 10. Obscure ; 
concealed ; secret; not understood. Il. Unclean ; foul. 
Milton. 12. Opaque. 13. Keeping designs concealed. 

DARK, a. (Sans. tarcki.] 1. Darkness ; obscurity ; the ab- 
sence of light. 2. Obscurity ; secrecy ; a state unknown 
3. Obscurity ; a state of ignorance. 

{DARK, vp. t. To darken ; to obscure. 

IARK'-BROWED, a. Stern of aspect ; frowning. 

DARK'EN, (darkn) »v. ¢. [Sax. adeorcian.] 1. To make 
dark ; to deprive of light. 2. To obscure; to cloud. 3. 
To make black. 4. To make dim; to deprive of vision. 
5. To render gloomy. 6. To deprive of intellectual vis- 
ion; to render ignorant or stupid. 7. To obscure; to 
perplex ; to render less clear or intelligible. 8. To render 
less white or clear; totan. 9. Tosully ; to make foul. 

DARK/EN, v. i. To grow dark or darker ; also, to grow leas 
white or clear. 

DARK'‘ENED, pp. Deprived of light; obscured ; rendered 
dim ; made black ; nade ignorant. 

DARK/EN-ER, ». That which darkens and confounds 
B. Jonson. 

DARKI/EN-LNG, ppr. Depriving of light; obscuring : mak- 
ing black or Jess white or clear ; clouding. 

DARK!-HOUSE, n. An old word fora sind bOUNA Shak, 

DARKAUSH, a. Dusky ; somewhat dark. 

DARK'LING, a. Being in the dark, or without light; @ po 
elical icurd, Milton. 

DARK'LY, adv. Obscurely ; dimly ; blindly ; uncertainly ; 
with imperfect light, clearness or knowledge. 

DARK'NESS, a. 1. Absence of light. 2. Obscurity ; want 
of clearness or perspicuity ; that quality or state which 
renders any thing difficult to be understvod. 3. A stule 
of being intellectually clouded ; ignorance. 4. A pr ‘uo 

lace ; secrecy ; peracy: 5. Infernal gloom; heh. 6 

reat trouble and distress ; celainities ; perplexities. 7. 
Empire of Satan. 8. Opaqueness.—Land of darkness, the 
oe Job, x. 

DARK‘SOME, a. Dark ; 

DARK!'-WORK-ING, a. 
cy. Shak. 


loomy ; obscure. Milton. 
orking in darkness or in secre. 
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DKR LING, a. (Sax. deorling.) leearly beloved ; favorite; 
regarded with great kindness and tenderness. 

DARIU..NG, xn. One much beloved ; a favorite. 

DARN, x. t. [W. darn; Arm. darn.] To mend a rent or 
alle, by imitating the texture of the cloth or stuff with 
yam or thread and a needle ; to sew together with yarn 
or thread. 

DARN, n. A place mended by caring: 

DAR'NEL, n. A pant of the genus lolixm. 

DAKN'ER, x. One who mends by darning. 

DARNI€. See Doanic. 

DARNILNG, ppr. Mending in imitation of the original tex- 
ture ; sewing together, as a torn stocking. 

DARNUNG, n. The act of mending, as a hole in a garment. 

f DAR/RAIN, v. t. [Nomn. darcignuer, dercuer, dereigner, de- 
raigner. } To prepare, or to order, or to try ; to endeavor ; 
to prove ; to apply to the contest. Shak. 

DART, R. [Fr. dard.| 1. A pointed, missile weapon to be 
thrown by the hand; a short lance. Dryden. 2. Any 
missiJe weapon ; that which pierces and wounds. 

DART, vr. t. r To throw a pointed instrument with a sud- 
d*n thrust. 2. To thruw suddenly or rapidly ; to send; 
to emit ; to shoot. 

DXRT, v. i. 1. To fly or shoot, as a dart; to fly rapidly. 
2. To spring and run with velocity ; tostart suddenly and 


run. 

DART'ED, pp. Thrown or hurled as a pointed instrument ; 
sent with velocity. 

DART'ER, x. One who throws a dart. 

DARTING, ppr. Throwing, as a dart; hurling darts; fly- 
ing rapidly. 

DASH, v.t. (Dan. dask.] 1. To strike suddenly or vio- 
lently, whether throwing or falling. 2. ‘I'o strike and 
bruise or break ; to break by collision ; but usually with 
the words tn pteces. 3. To throw water suddenly, in sep- 
arate portions. 4. To bespatter; to sprinkle. 5. ‘To 
strike and break or disperse. 6. To mix and reduce or 
adulterate by throwing in another substance. 7. ‘To form 
or sketch out in haste, carelessly ; (pieces &. ‘To 
erase at a stroke ; to strike out ; to blot out or obliterate. 
9. To break ; to destroy ; to frustrate. 10. To confound ; 
to confuse; to put to shame ; to abash; to depress by 
shame or fear. 

DASH, v. i. 1. To strike, break, scatter and fly off. 2. To 
rush, strike and break, or scatter. 3. ‘To rush with vio- 
lence, and break through. 

DASH, n. 1. Collision: a violent striking of two bodies. 
2. Infusion; admixture ; something thrown into another 
substance. 3. Admixture. 4. A rushing, or onset with 
vielence. 5. A sudden stroke; a blow; an act. 6. A 
flourish ; blustering parade , [rulyar.| 7. Amark or line 
in writing or printing, noting a break or stop in the sen- 
tence ; as in Virgil, gues «evo— ; or a pause , or the divis- 
jon of the sentence. 

DASHED, pp. Struck violently ; driven against ; bruised, 
broken or scattered by collision ; besprinkled ; mixed or 
adulterated ; erased, blotted out; broken; cast down; 
contounded ; abashed. 

DASH ING, ppr. 1. Driving and striking against; striking 
suddenly or violently ; breaking or scattering by collision ; 
infusing; mixing; confounding ; blotting out; rushing. 
2. a. Rushing ; driving; blustering. 3. a. Precipitate ; 
rushing carelessly on. Burke. 

AS'PTARD, n. Ges adastrigan.] A coward ; a poltroon ; 
one who meanly shrinks from danger. 

DXS'TARD, a. Cowardly ; meanly shrinking from danger. 

eae gee o.t. To make cowardly ; to intimidate ; to 

ispirit. 

DAS'T ARD-IZE, v. t. To make cowardly. Hovell. 

DASTARD-LI-NESS, n. Cowardliness. Barrett. 

DAS'TARD-LY, a. Cowardly ; meanly timid ; base. 

DAR TARD-N ESS, n. Cowardliness ; mean timorousness. 

DAS'TARD-Y, n. Cowardliness ; base timidity. 

DA'TA, 2n. ple. [.. data.] Things given, or admitted ; 
quantities, principles or facts given, Known, or admitted, 
hy which to find things or results unknown. 

OA TA-RY, nx. 1. An ofticer of the chancery of Rome, 
who athxes the datu: Roms to the pope’s bulls. 2. The 
employment of a datary. 

DATE, n~ "Pr. date; It., Sp. data.] 1. That addition toa 
writing which specifies the year, month and day when 
it was given or executed. 2. The time when any event 
happened, when any thing was transacted, or when any 
thing is tobe done. 3. End; conclusion ; (wrreswa.] 4. 
Duration ; continuance. 

BATE, v.t. 1. To write or note the time when a letter is 
written, or a writing executed ; to express, in an instru- 
ment the year, month and day of its execution, and usu- 
ally the 


ins, 
DATE, v. ti. 1. Toreekon. 2. To begin; to have origin. 
DATE, n. (Fr. datte.] The fruit of the great palm-tree, or 
date-tree, the pheniz dactylifera. 


—— 


place. 2. To note or fix the time of an event or | 
transaction. 3. To note the tune when something be. | 
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DAT tY-TREE, xr. The tree that hears dates, the great 

alm-tree. 

DATED, pp. Having the time of writing or execution 
specitied having the time of happening noted. 

DATE’ LESS, a. Having no date; having no fixed term. 

DAT'ER, n. One that dates. 

DAT ING, pyr. Expressing the tine of writing or of execot- 
ing a paper or instrument ; noting the time of happening, 
or originating. 

DATIVE, a. fi. dativus.| In grammar, the epithet of the 
case of nouns which usually follows verbs that exprese 
giving, or some act directed to an object.—Datice cree 
tor, in law, one appointed by the judge of probate ; ah od- 


ministrator. 
n. The siliceous borate of lime, a mineral 


DATO-LITE 
DATH/O-LITE, § _ of two subspecies. 


DA‘TUM, n. [L.}] Something given or admitted. Sve Dats. 
DA-TO'RA, x. A vegeto-alkali obtained from datura s¥e- 
TROTRUM. 


DAUB, cv. t. [W. debiaw.] 1. To smear with soft, adbe. 
sive matter; to plaster; to cover with mud, shine, 
other soft substance. 2. To paint coarsely. 3. Tu cover 
With something gross or specious; to disguise with an 
artificial covering. 4. To lay or pat on without taste: w 
deck awkwardly or ostentatiously, or to luad with affect 
ed finery. 5. To flatter grossly. 

DAUB, c. i. To practice groes flattery ; to play the hypocrite 

DAU, ». Coarse painting. Delany. 

DAURED, pp. Smeared with soft, adhesive matter; plas 
tered ; painted coarsely ; disguised ; loaded with ub 
chosen finery. 

DAUB‘ER, x. One who daubs ; a coarse painter ; a low and 
gross Hatterer. 

DAUB'ING, ppr. Plastering ; perinting coarsely ; dieguising 
cluinsily ; ecking ostentatiously ; flattering grossly. 

DAUBING, a. Plastering ; coarse painting ; grose flattery. 

DAUBRY, or DAUBIER-Y, n. A daubing ; any thing as 


ful. Shak. 

DAUB’Y, a. Viscous ; glutinous; slimy ; adhesive. 

DAUGHTER, (dawter) n. [Sax. dohter; D. dogter: G. 
tochter.] 1. The female offspring of a man or woman ; 3 
female child of any age. 2. A daughter-in-law ; a acon? 

® wite. J. A woman; plu. female inhabitants. 4. A fe 
mialé descendant ; lineage of females. 5. The female 
penitent of a confessor.—This word is used in Scriprwre 
for the juhabitants of a city or country, male and female 
Is. xvi. 2. 

DAUGH TER-LI-NESS, n. 1. The state of a daugbter. 2 
The conduct becoming a daughter. 

DAUGH'TER-LY, a. Becoming a daughter; dutiful. 

* DAUNT, (dant) v. ¢. [In Scot. dant, danton.] To repress 
or subdue courage ; to intimidate ; to disheartan ; to check 
by fcar of danger. 

* DAUNT'ED, pp. Checked by fear ; intimidated. 

* DAUNTING, ppr. Repressing courage ; intimidating ; dis- 
heartening. 

*DAUNT LESS, a. Bold; fearleas; intrepid; mot timid: 
not discouraged. 

* DAUN'TYLESS. NESS, n. Fearleesnesa ; intrepidity. 
DAUPHIN, a. (Fr. dauphin; L. delphin, deiphinus. 
eldest son of the King of France, and presumptive 

the crown. 

DAU PHIN-ESS, 2. The wife or lady of the dauphin. 

DAV'ER, v. ¢. 1. To stun; to stupify. Brockett. 2. To fade 


like a flower. Grose. 
DA'VID-ISTS jx. A sect, so called from David 
George, who flourished in the 


DA'VID-GEORIGIANS, § 
aixteenth century. Pagut. 

DAVINA, x. A Vesuvian mineral of a hezshedrad form. 

DAV'IT, na. A beam used on board of ships. 

DAW, x. A word that is found in the compound names of 
many species of birds. 

TDAW,«e.t. To dawn. See Dawn. 

DAW, vr. i. To thrive ; to mend ; to recover health. Groes 

t DAW'DLE, tc. i. To waste time ; to trifle. 

DAW‘DLER, x. A trifler. 

DAW'ISH, a. Like a daw. Bale. 

DAWK, a. A hollow, rupture or incision in timber. [ Lecal.] 

DAW, rt. ¢. To cut or mark with an incision. 

DAWN, v. 4. (Sax. dagian.] 1. To begin to grow light in the 
morning ; to grow light. 2. To begin to open or expand ; 
to begin to show intellectual light, or knowledge. 3. To 
glimmer obscurely. 4. To begin to open or appear. 

DAWN, xn. 1. The break of day ; the first appearance of 
lightinthe morning. 2. First opening or expansion ; first 
appearance of intellectual light. %. Beginning : rise ; first 
appearance. 4. A feeble or incipient light; firet beame. 

DAWNING, ppr. 1, Growing light; first appearing lumi- 
hous; opening. 2. Opening; expanding ; beginning to 
show intellectual light; beginning. 

DAWNING, n. 1. The first appearance of light in the morn 
ing. 2. The first opening or appearance of the imtellect 
ual powers ; beginning. 

DAY, wu. (Sax. drg, deg, day ; Goth. days: D. daz.) 1 


The 
ir of 


t Obsolete. 
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(hat part of the time of the earth’s revoution on its ais 
in which ite surface is presented to the sun; the part of 
the twenty-four hours when it is light; or the spnce of 
uine between the rising and setting of the sun ; called the 
artyicial day. 2 ‘The whole time or period of one revo- 
lution of the earth on its axis, or twenty -four hours ; called 
the autural day. In this sense, the day iny commence 
at any period of the revolution. The Babylonians began 
the day at sun-rising ; the Jews at suli-setting , the Egyp- 
tians at inidnight, as dv severa) nations in modern limes, 
the British, French, Spanish, Americans, &c. This day, 
in reterence to civil trausactions, is called the coi day. 
‘Thus, with us, the day when a legal instrument is dated 
begins and ends at midnight. 3. Light; sunshine. 4. 
‘time specified; any period of time distinguished from 
other Umie ; age ; time, with reference to the existence of 
Aa person or Uiing. 5. The contest of a day; battle , or 
day of combat. 6. An uppointed or fixed time. 7. ‘Time 
of cominemurating an event ; anniversary ; the same day 
of the mouth, in any future year.—Day by day, daily ; 
every day ; each day in succession ; continually , with- 
out intermission of a day.—Hut or unly frum day to day, 
withuvut certait y of continuance ; temporarily. Shak.— 
To-day, adr. [Sar. ieee: On the present day ; this day ; 
or at the present time.—Days of grace, in theology, the 
time when mercy ie offered to sinners.—Days of grace, 
in fac, are days granted by the court for delay, at the 
prayer of the plaintitf or defendant.— ays of grace, in 
commerce, & customary number of days, (in Great Britain 
and Aimerica threc) allowed for the payment of a note or 
bill of exchange, afer it becomes due. 

DAY BED, x. A bed used for idleness, indulgence, or rest, 
during the day. Shuk. 

DAY '-BOOK, n. A journal of accounts ; a book in which are 
recorded the debts and credits or accounts of the day. 

DAY'BREAK, n. The dawn or first appearance of light in 
the morning. 

DAY COAL, a. The upper stratum of coal. 

DAY DREAM, ma. Avision to the waking senses. Dryden. 

DAY FLOW-BER, a. A genus of planta, the cummelina. 

DAY FLY, nr. A genus of insects that live one day only, or 
a very short time, called ephemera. 

DAY LA-OR, n. Labor hired or performed by the day. 

DAY-LA'BOR-ER, a. One who works by the day. 

DAY'LIGHT, rn. The light of the day ; the light of the sun, 
as opposed to that of the moon, or ofa lamp or candle. 

DAY '-LIL-Y, x. The same with usphodel. 

DAY’LY, a. The more regular orthography of duily. 

DAYS MAN, x. An umpire or arbiter , a mediator. 

DAY'SPRING, 2. The dawn ; the begiuning of the day, or 
first appearance of light. 

DAY'STAR, x. The morning star, Lucifer, Venus ; the star 
which precedes We moruing light. 

DAYTIME, x. The time of the san’s light on the earth. 

DAY'WEA-RIED, a. Wearied with the labor of the day. 

DAY—WOM-AN, a. A dairy-maid. Shak. 

DAY'WORK, n. Work by the day ; daylabor. 

DAY’#-WORK, n. The work of one day.— Among seamen, 
the account or reckoning of a ship’s course fur 24 hours, 
frum noon to noun. 

DAZE, v.¢t. (qu. Sax. dias, dys, dyxi¢.] To overpower 
with light ; to dim or blind by tuo strong a light, or to ren- 
der the sight unsteady. (Nut nuw ussd, unlessin poctry.] 
Dryden, 

DAZE, a. Am miners, a glittering stone. 

DAZZLE, vc. t. FI. To overpower with lieht ; to hinder dis 
tinct vision by intense light; ur to cause to shake, to rem- 
der unsteady, as the sight. 2. ‘Po strike or surprise with 
@ bright of intense light ; to dim or bhod by a glare of 
light, or by splendor, tua literal or fivurittire sense, 

DAZ'ZLE, v.1. To be overpowered by light; to shake or 
be unsteady ; to waver, as the sight. Vruden, 

DAZ'ZLED, pp. Made wavering, as the sight; overpower- 
ed or dimmed by a too strong light. 

DAZ’ZLE-MENT, x. The act or power of dazzling. 
AZ‘ZLING, ppr. Rendering unsteady or wavering, as tho 
sight ; overpowering by a atrong light; striking with 
splendor. 

DAZ ZLING-LY, adv. In a dazzling manner. 

DE, a Latin prefix, denotes a moving from, separation ; as 
in deburk, decline, deceuse, deduct, decamp. Hence it often 
expreayes a negative ; asin derangc. Sometimes it aug- 
ments the sense, as in deprarc, dcspoil. 

DEACON, (dékn) n. (L. ee 1. A person in the 
lowest degree of holy orders. 2. In Scotland, an over- 
seer of the poor, and the master of an incorporated com- 


ny. 

pEACON-ESS, (dé‘kn-ess) 2. A female deacon in the 
wrimitive church. 

DEA €CON-RY, jn. The office, dignity or ministry of a 

DE AON -SIITP, deacon or deaconess. 

"NE AD, (ded) a. (Sax. dead.} 1. Deprived or destitute of 
life. 2. Having never had life, or having been deprived 


of vital action before birth. 3. Without life ; inanimate. |! 
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4. Without vegetable life. 5. Imitating deat: deep ct 
sound. 6. Perfectly still; motionless as death. 7. cota 
ty ; vacamt; not enlivened i fot ae 8. euenutays ; 
uselesa ; unprofitnble, 9. HW; inactive. 10 Dull; 
gloomy ; still; not enlivened. 11. Still; deep; obscure 
12. Dull; not lively ; not resemblin life. 33, Dull ; 
heavy. 14. Dull; frigid; lifetess ; cold; not anunated , 
not affecting. 15. ‘Tasteless ; vapid ; spiritless, 16. Unin 
habited. 17. Dull; without natural force or efficacy ; not 
lively or brisk. is. Ina state of spiritual death ; void of 
grace , lying under the power of sin. 1Y. Impotent; una- 
ble to procreate. Kom. iv. 20. Decayed in grace. 21. 
Not proceeding from spiritual life; not producing gord 
works. 2». Proceeding from corrupt nature, not from 
spiritual life or a gracious prirciple.—2. In law, cut off 
from the rights of a citizen ; deprived of the puwer of en- 
joying the nghtw of property. —Dead languaye, a language 
which is no longer spoken or in common use by a peuple 
and Known only in writings ; as the Hebrew, Greek and 
Latin.—ead rising, or rivingr dine, the parts of a’ship’s 
floor or bottom: throughout her length, where the floor 
timber is terminated on the lower futtock. 

DEAD, (ded) #. 1. The dead signifies dead men. 2. The 
state of the dead ; or death. 

DEAD, (ded) n. The time when there is a remarkable still. 
i or gloom ; depth; a8 in the midst of winter or at 
night. 

t DEAD. (ded) v. i. To lose life or force. Bacon. 

t DEAD, (ded) v. t. To deprive of life, force or vigor. Ba- 


con. 

t DEAD'-DO-ING, a. Destructive; killing. Spenser. 

DEAD-DRUNK, a. So drunk as to be incapable of help- 
ing one’s self. 

DEAD’EN, (ded‘dn) v. t. [D. dooden.] 1. To deprive of 
@ portion of vigor, force or sensation ; to abate vigor or 
action. 2. To blunt ; to render lese susceptible or feeling. 
3. To revard ; to lessen velocity or motion. 4. ‘To dimin- 
ish spirit; to make vapid or spiritless. 

DEAD -EF, (ded 1) un. [dead man's cye.) Among seamen, 
@ round, flattish, wooden block, encircled by a rope, or an 
iron band, and pierced with holes, to receive the laniard. 

DEAD/-HEAKT-ED, a. Having a dull, faint beart. 

DEAD-HEART ED-NESS, a. Pusillanimity. 

DEAIMISH, a@ Resembling what is dead ; dull. 

DEADI-KILL-ING, a. lustantly killing. Shak. 

DEAD-LIET, x. A heavy weight ; a Rapeless exigency. 

DEAD-LIGHT, (ded'lite) rn. K strong wuoden port, made 
to suit, a Cabin window, in which it is fixed, to prevent 
the water from entering a ship in a storm. 

DEA LI-HOOD, 2. The state of the dead. Pea: son. 

ees (ded'li-nes) n. The quality of being 

eadly. 

DEAD LY, (ded‘ly) a. 1. That may occasion death ; mortal 
fatal; destructive. 2. Mortal; implacable ; aiming to kill 
or destroy. 

DEADLY, (ded4y) adr. 1. Ina manner resembling death. 
2. Mortally. 3. Implacably ; destructively. 4. Ina vud- 
gar or ludicrous sense, very ; extremely. 

DEAD LY-CARIROT, n. A plant of the genus thapsia, 

DEAD LY-NIGHTSHADE, a. A plant of the genus at- 
rupa, 

DEAIMNESS, (ded‘nes} . 1. Want of natural life or vital 
power, in an animal or plant, 2. Want of animation, 
dullness , lauguor. 3. Want of warmth or ardor; cold- 
ness ; frigidity. 4. Vapidress; want of spirit. 5. State 
of being ineapable of conception, according to the ordi- 
nary luws of nature. 6. Indifference , mortification of the 
natural desires ; alienation of heart from temporal pleaa- 


ures. 

DEAD NET-TLE, x. A plant of the genus /amium, and 
another of the genus pralcupsts. 

DEAIYPLEDGE, xn. A mortgage or pawning of things, or 
thing pawned. Bailey. 

DEAD -RE€EK-‘ON-ING, n. In narigation, the judgment or 
estimation of the place of a ship, without any observation 
of the heavenly bodies ; or an account of the distance she 
has run by the log, and of the course steered by the com- 
pass, and this rectified by due allowances for drilt, lee- 
way, &c. 

DEADSTRUEK, a. Confounded ; struck with horror. 

DEADWA-TER, ». The eddy water closing in with a 
ehip’s stern, as she passes through the water. 

DEAD WOON), n. Blocks of timber laid on the keel of a 
ship, particularly at the extremities. 

DEAD WORKS, n. The parts of a ship which are above the 
surface of the water, when she is bulanced for a voyage. 

* DEAF, (deef) a. [Sax. deaf; Ice. duuf; D. doof. This 
word is generally pronounced, in this country, so as to 
thyme with Icaf, sheaf, & c., according to the uniform anal- 

-ogy of words of this kind. Such was the pronunciation 
in England, ox late, at lenst, as the time of Temple and 
Prior: since which def has been introduced, which is the 
Danish and Swedish pronuneiat.on. | i. Not pereciv- 
ing sounds ; not receiving impressions from sonorous 


a 
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bodies through the air. 2. Wanting the sense of heuring ; 
having organs which do not perceive sounds.—3. Ina met- 
aphorical xense, not listening ; not regarding ; wot moved, 

reuaded or convinced ; rejecting. 4. Without the abil- 
ty or will to regard spiritual things ; unconcerned. 5. 
Deprived of the power of hearing ; deafened. 6. Stiiled ; 
imperfect ; obs urely heard. 

* DEAF, ec. t Todeafen Dryden. 

DEA* EVLY, a. Lonely ; soli ; far from neighbors. 

* DEAF'EN, (deef'f) o ¢. 1. To make deaf; to deprive of 
the power of hearing ; to impair the organs of hearing, so 
as to render them unimpressible to sounds. 2. ‘To stun; 
to render incapable of perceiving sounds distinctly. 

* DEAF'LY, (deefly) adc. Without sense of sounds ; ob- 
scarely heard. 

* DEAF’NESS, (deef'nes) n. 1. Incapacity of perceiving 
sounds ; the state of the organs which prevents the im- 
peeicn: which cunstitute hearing. 2. Unwillingners to 

ear and regard ; voluntary rejection of what is uddressed 
to the ear and to the understanding. 

DEAL, v. t.; Spee and pp. dealt, pron. delt. (Sax. dilan, 
bcdrlan, gedulan.} 1. To divide; to part; tu separate ; 
hence, to divide in portions ; tu distribute. 2. ‘To scatter; 
to throw about. 3. To throw out in succession; to give 
one after another. 4. Tu dirtribute the cards of a pack to 
the players. 

DEAL, v.t. 1. To traffick ; to trade; to negotiate. 2. To 
act between man and man ; tv intervene ; to transact or 
negotiate between men. 3. To behave well or ill ; toact; 
to conduct one’s self in relation to others. 4. To distrib- 
ute cards. 

To deai by. To treat, either well or ill— Tv dealin. 1. To 
have to do with ; to be engaged, in; to practice. 2. To 
trade in.— 7° deal with. 1. To treat in any manner; to 
use well or ill. 2. To contend with; to treat with, by 
way of opposition, check or correction. 3. ‘To treat with 
bn way of discipline, in ecclesiastical affairs ; to admon- 

DEAL, n. (Sax. del, dal, gedal.| 1. Literally, a division ; 
a part or portion; hence, an indefinite quantity, degree ur 
extent. 2. The division or distribution ef cards; the art 
or practice of dealing cards. 3. ‘lhe division of a piece 
of timber made by sawing ; a board or plank. 

DE-AL/BATE, v. t. (L. arate. ‘lo whiten. [Little used.} 

DE-AL-BA‘TION, n. The act of bleaching ; a whitening. 

DEAL/ER, 2. 1. One who deals; one who has to du with 
any thing, or has concern with. 2. A trader; a traffick- 
er; ashopkeeper ; a broker; a merchant ; @ trurd of very 
extensive use. 3. One who distributes cards to the pluy- 


ers. 

DEAL/ING, ppr. 1. Dividing ; distributing ; throwing out. 
2. Trading ; trafficking ; negotiating. J. Treating; be- 
having. 

DEALING, n. 1. Practice; action; conduct, behavior. 
2 Conduct in relation to others; treatment. 3. Inter- 
course in buying and selling; traffick ; business; nego- 
tiation. 4. Intercourse of business or friendship; con- 


cern. 
DE-AM‘BU-LATE, v. i. [L. deambulo.] To walk abroad. 
E-AM-BU-LA'TION, n. The act of walking abroad. 


El yot. 

DE AM’BU-LA-TO-RY, a. Pertaining to walks. 

DE-AM'BU-LA-TO-RY, n. A place to walk in. 

DEAN, a. (Fr. duyen; Arm. dean; Sp. dean, decano.] 1. 
In England, an ecclesiastical dignitary in cathedral and 
collegiate churches, and the bead of a chapter; the sec- 
ond dignitary of a diovese. 2. An officer in cach college 
of the universities in England.—3. In the Gunited States, 
an officer in a medical school. 

DEAN‘ER-Y, 2. 1. The office or the revenue of adean. 2. 
The house of a dean. Shak, 3. The jurisdiction of a 
dean.— Dean and chupter are the bishup’s council, to aid 
hin with their advice in alfairs of religion, and in the 
teinporal concerns of hia see. 

NEAN ‘SHIP, a. The office of a dean. 

RAR, a. (Sax. devr.] 1. Scarce; not plentiful; Lene) 
Shak. 2. aring a high price in comparison of the usua 
price; more costly than usual; ofa higher price than the 
customary one. 3. Of a high value in estimation ; great- 
ty valued ; beloved, precicus. 

DRAB, a. (Sax. derian.] Hurtful; grievous; hateful. 
Shak. 

DEAR, v. t. To make dear. Shelton. 

RAR, xn. A darling; a word denoting tender affection or 
endearment ; as, my dear. 

DEAR BOUGHT, a. Purchased at a high price. 

DEAR’LING,. See Dantinga. 

DEAR’ LOVED, a. Greatly beloved. Shak. 

DEAR'LY, adv. I. Ata high price. 2. With great fond- 


ness. 
{ DEARN, a. (Sax. deorn.} Lonely ; solitary; melancholy. 
Shak. 
DEAR'NESS, x. 1. Scarcity; high price, or a higher price 
than the customary one. 2. Fondness ; nearness to the 
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heart or affections ; great value in estimation ; precious 
Ness , tender love. 

{ DE A\RA‘LY, ade. Secretly; privately. Sce Deancy. 

DEARTH, (derth) x. 1. Scarcity. 2. Want; need ; famine 
3. Barrenness ; sterility. 

1 DE-AR-TI€'U-LATE, ov. t. To disjoint. 

DEATH, (deth) a. ae death.] 1. That state of a being, 
anim} or vegetable, but more particularly of an anual, 
in which there is a total and permanent cessation of all 
the vital functions, when the organs have not only ccas 
ed to act, but have lost the susceptibility of renewed action 
2. The state of the dead. 3. The manner of dying. 4 
The image of mortality re nted by a skeleton. 5 
Murder. 6. Cause of death. 7. Destroyer or agent of 
death.—8. In puctry, the means or instrament of de=b. 
—9. In theology, perpetual separation from God, and cter- 
nal torments; called the second death. Rev. ii. 10. sep 
aration or alienation of the soul from God; a being under 
the dominion of sin, and destitute of grace or divine hie, 
called spiritual death.—Ciril death is the separation ct 4 
nan from civil society, or from the enjoyment of civ? 
rights ; as by banishment. 

DEATH -BED, (deth‘bed) x. The bed o which a perma 
dies, or is confined in his last sicknesa. 

DEATH '-BOD-ING, a. Portending death. Shak. 

DEATH-DART-ING, a, Darting or intlicting death. 

DEATH?S'-DOOR, n. A near approach to death ; the gates 
of death. Taylor. 

DEATH'FUL, a. Full of slaughter; murderous; destrac- 
tive. 

DEATH’/FUL-NESS, ». Appearance of death. Taylor. 

DEATH’'LESS, a. lmmortal ; not subject to death, destrec 
tion or extinction. 

DEATH LIKE, a. 1. Resembling death; gloomy; «till 
calm; quiet; peaceful, motionless; like death Tn borrer 
or in atillness. 2. Resembling death ; cadaverous. 

DEATIVS-MAN, n. An executioner; a hangman. 

DEATH '-SHAD-OWED, a. Surrounded by the sbades of 
death. More. 

DEATH '-T6-KEN, x. That which indicates approaching 
death. Shak. 

DEATH’WARD, adv. Toward death. Beaumont. 

DEATH-—WATCH, x. A small insect whose ticking is 
weakly supposed oP osticate death. 

DE-AU’RATE, oe. t. [L. Saate) To gild 'Lattle used.) 

DE-AU'RATF. a Gilded. 

t DE-AU-RA’TION, x. The act of gilding. 

t DE-BAE-CHATE, v.1. [L. debacchor.] To rage ov roa 
after the manner of drunkards. Cockeram. 

i h-BAC-CHA‘TLION, mn. A raging ; 0 madness. 
E-BA€‘LE, x. [Fr.] A breaking or bursting forth. 

DE-BAR’, v. t. To cut off from entrance ; to preclude, to 
hinder from approach, entry or enjoyment ; to shut owt 
or exclude. 

DE-BARB,, v. t. To deprive of the beard. 

E-BARK’, v. t. [Fr. debarquer.] To land froma or 
boat ; to remove from on board any water-craft, and 

7 de to disembark. [It is less used than & 
ark. 

Pe K', v. i. To leave a ship or boat and pass to the 
and. 

DE-BAR-KA’‘TION, n. The act of disembarking. — 

DE-BARK‘ED, (de-barkt’) pp. Removed to land frogn op 
board a ship or boat. 

DE-BARK‘ING, ppr. Removing from s ship to the land; 

oing from on board a vesset. 

DE-BAR‘RED, (de-bard’) pp. Hindered from approach, ea- 
trance or possession. 

DE-BAR’RING, ppr. Preventing from approach, entrance 
or enjoyment. 

DE-BASL’, 2. t. 1. To reduce from a higher to a lower 
state or rank, in estimation. 2. To reduce or lower im 
quality, purity, or value ; to adulterate. 3. To lower or 

egrade ; to make mean or despicable. 4. To sink in 
| ald or elegance ; to vitinte by ineanness. 

DE-BASED, (de-baste’) pp. Reduced in estimated rank - 
lowered in estiination ; reduced in ity, fineness, qual- 
ity or value ; adulterated ; degraded ; rendered mean. 

DE-BASK'MENT, n. ‘The act of debasing ; degradation ; 
reduction of purity, fineness, quality or value ; adultere 
tion ; a state of being debased. 

DE-BAS‘ER, n. One who debases or lowers in estimation, 
or in value; one who degrades or renders mean ; thal 
which debases. 

DE-BAS‘ING, ppr. 1. Reducing in estimation or worth, 
adulterating ; reducing in purity or elegance ; degrading: 
rendering mean. 2. a. Lowering ; tending to debase ao 


degrade. 

DE-BAT’A-BLE, a. That may be debated; disputable ; 
subject to controversy or contention. 

DE-BATE’, n. [Fr. cout 1. Contention in words or argu- 
ments ; discussion for e ucidating truth ; strife in argu- 
ment or reasoning, between persons of different opinions ; 
dispute ; controversy. 2. Strife; contention. 3. The 
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wer of being disputed.—4. Debate or debates, the pub- 
ished report of arguments for and against a measure. 

DE-BATE’, c. t. [F'r. debattre.] ‘Vo contend for in words or 
arguments ; to strive to maintain a cause by reasoning ; to 
dispute ; to discuss; to argue, to contest, as oppusing 

rties. 

DE-BATE,, c. i. 1. ‘fo debate on or in, to deliberate ; to dis- 
cuss or examine different arguments in the mind. 2. To 
dispute. 3. To engage in combat ; [rot in use.) 

DE-BAT'ED, pp. Disputed ; argued ; discussed. 

DE-BATE/FUL, a. 1. Of things, contested ; occasioning 
contention. Spenser. 2. Of persons, quarrelsome ; con- 
tentious. | Little used. } 

DE-BATE‘FUL-LY, ado. With contention. Shertovod. 

DE-BATE MENT, n. Controversy ; deliberation. | Little 
usxed.] Shak. ’ 

DE-BAT'ER, a. One who debates ; a disputant ; a contro- 
Vertist. 

DE-BAT'ING, ppr. Disputing ; discussing ; contending by 
arguments. 

DE-BAUCH), c. t. [Pr. debaucher. 
2. ‘fo corrupt with lewdness. 
or allegiance. ‘ 

DL-BAUCH, a. [Pr. debauche.| Excess in eating or drink- 
ing ; intemperance ; drunkent.ess; gluttony ; lewdness, 

DE-BAUCH‘ED, (de-baucht’) pp. Corrupted; vitiated in 
murals or purity of character. 

DE-BAUCH'ED-LY, adv. In a profligate manner. 

DE-BAUCH'ED-NESS, a. Intemperaunce. Bp. /fall. 

DEB-AU-CHEE’, n. A man given to intemperance, or 
bacchanalian excesses. But ciiefy, a man_ habitually 
lewd. 

DE-BAUCH'ER, n. One who debauc hes or corrupts others ; 
a scducer to lewdness, or to any dereliction of duty. 

DE-BAUCH’ER-Y, a. 1. Excess in the pleasures of the ta- 
ble ; gluttony ; intemperance. But chiefly, habitual lewd- 
ness ; excessive unlawful indulgence of lust. 2. Corrup- 
tion of fidelity ; seduction from duty or allegiance. 

DE-BAUCHM EAT, n. The act of debauching or corrupt- 
ing ; the ac of seducing from virtue or duty. 

DE-RAUCH/NESS, 

DE-BAUCHT NESS, n. Excens. 
DE-BEL, ’ 

ELREL(LATE, | ® + [ls debetlo.] To subdue. 

¢ DE-BEL-LA/TION, n. The act of conquering or subdu- 


ing. 

DILRENTURE, n. (Fr) 1 A writing acknowledging a 
debt ; a writing or certificate signed by a public officer, as 
evidence of a debt due to some person.—2. In the cus- 
toms, a certificate of drawback ; a writing which states 
that a person is entitled toa certain sum from the govern- 
ment, on the exportation of specified goods, the duties on 
which had been paid. 

DE-BENT’'URED, a. Debentured goods are those for which 
a debenture has been given, as being entitled to draw- 
back. 

DEB‘ILE, a. 


1. Tocorrupt or vitiate. 
.» To seduce from duty 


L. debilis ; Fr. debile.] Relaxed ; weak ; fee- 


ble ; pon ; faint; without strength. Shak. 
DE-BILI- ATE, v. t. (L. debilite.) To weaken ; to impair 
the strength of; to enfeeble ; to make faint or Janguid. 


DE-BIL'I-’ A-TED pp. Weakened ; enfeebled ; relaxed. 

DE-BIL‘L-TA-TING, ppr. Weakening; enteebling ; imn- 

iring atren 

DE-BIL-I-TA‘ 
tion. 

DE-BIL1-TY, x. a debilitas.} Relaxation of the solids ; 
weakness , feebleness , languor of body ; faintness ; im- 
becility. 

DEBIT, x. (L. debditum.) Debt. It is usually written dedt. 
But it $s used in mercantile language ; as, the debu side of 
an account. 

DEBIT, v.t. 1. To charge with debt. 2. To enter an ac- 
count on the debtor side of a book. 

DEB‘IT-ED, pp. 1. Charged in debt; made debtor on ac- 
count. 2 Charged to one’s debt, as money or goods. 

DEB IT-ING, ppr. 1. Making debtor on account, as a per- 
son. 2. ee to the debt of a person, as goods. 

DEB‘IT-OR, n. A debtor. Shak. 

DE-BOISE’, 

| DE_BOISET! for debauch. 

EB-ON-NAIR’, a. [Fr.] Civil; well-bred ; complaisant ; 
el t. AMiltcr. 

t DEB-ON NAIR/I-TY, ». Graciousness ; gentleness ; ele- 

nee of manners. Donne. 
EB-ON-NAIR/LY, ado. Elegantly ; with a genteel air. 

{ DEB.ON-NAIRINELS, n. Civility ; complaisance. Sterne. 

E-BOUCH), vo. &. [Fr. deboucher.] To issue or march out 
of a narrow place, or from defiles, as troops. 

DE-BRIS’, (de-bree’) xn. [Fr.] Fragments; rubbish; ruins; 
applied rticularly to the fragments of rocks, 

DEBT, (det) x. [L. dehitum. 1. That which is due from 


ION, n. The act of weakening ; relaxa- 


one person to another, whether money, goods, or ser- 


vices; that which one person is bound to pay or perform 
to another. 
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2. That which any one is obliged to do or to 
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i * suffr—3. in law, an action to recover a debt. —4. In 
S ripture, sin; trespass; gu.lt; crime; that which ren- 
ders liable to punishment. 

t DEBT’ED, (det'ted; pp. Indebted ; obliged to. Shak, 

DEBT-EF, (det-tee’) «. A creditor; one to whom « debt ts 
due. Bluckstone, 

DEBT'LESs, (det'les) a. Free trom dett. Chaucer. 

DEBT’OR, (dettor) a. [L. debuor.| 1. The person who 
owes another either money, goods or services. 2. One 
who is under obligation to do something. J. The side of 
an account in whic debts are charged. Sec Dusit. 
DEB-UL.LJ!TION, un. A bubbling or seething over. 
E-BUT’, (de-bu’) x. [Fr.] A very modern expressicn, de- 
noting the commencement or opening of a discourse uf 
any design. 

NEC A-CHORD, n. (Gr. dexa and yop.) 1. A mu- 

DEE-A-CHORWON, sical instrument of ten strings. 2 
Somethin consisting of ten parts. 

t Dh€-A-COMI-NA-TED, a. [L. decacuminatus.) Having 
the top or point cut off. 

DE€'A-DAL, a. Pertaining to ten ; consisting of tens. 

DECVADE, nu. [L.. decas, decadis ; i'r. decide? The sum or 
number @f ten; an aggregate consisting of ten. 


DE.CA DENCE, {n. Decay. Sec Decay. 


DE-CA'DEN-CY, 
DEC! A-GON, n, (Gr. dexa and yeris:| In geometry, a plane 


figure baving ten sides and ten angles. 

DECIA-GRAM, vn (Gr. dexa, and gram.] A French weight 
of ten grims, equal to 5 drams, éf decimals, avoirdipwis. 
DFC’ A-GYN, n. (Gr. dexa and yuvy.] In botany, a plant 

having ten pistils, 

DEE-A-GYN'I-AN, a. Having ten pistils, 

DEt- A-HE’DRAL, a. polar ten sides. 

DE€-A-HE DRON, a. (Gr. dcxa and dpa.) In geom a 
tigure or body having ten sides. al enene 
DE€’A-LIT-ER, n. (Gr. dexa, and liter.) A French meas 

ure of capacity, containing ten Hters. 

DE-€AL‘O-GIS'T, n. One who explains the decalogue. 
DEC’A-LOGUE, (dek'a-log) n. [Gr. dexa and oyos.) The 
ten commandinents or precepts given by God tu Moses. 
DE-CAM'E-TER, 2. [Gr. dexa and perpoy.) A French 
measure of length, consisting of ten metres, and equal 

393,71 English inches. 

DE-CAMP', v. i. [Fr. decamper.}] To remove or depart froir 
a camp; to march off. 

ve EN n. Departure from a camp; a march. 
ing of. 

DE@A-NAL, a. Pertaining to a deanery. 

DE-€AN DER, n. (Gr. dexa and avnp.] In botany, a plant 
having ten stamens. 

DE-€AN'DRI-AN, a. Having ten stamens. 

DE-CAN-GU-LAR, a. (Gr. dexa, and angular.) Having ten 
angles. Lee. 

DE-CANT’, c. t. [L. decanto.] To pour off gently. as liquor 
from its sedimnent; or t pour from one vessel intu an- 
other. 

DE-CAN-TA TION, n. ‘The act of pouring liquor gently 
from its lees or sediment, or from one vessel into anuther. 

DE-CANT’ED, pp. Poured off, or from one vessel into an- 
other. 

DE-CANT'ER, n. 1. A vessel used to decant liquors, 01 
for receiving decanted liquors. A glass vessel or bottle 
ured fot holding wine or other liguuns. 2. One who 
decar ts Hhiquors. 

DECANTING, ppr. Pouring off, as liquor from its lees, or 
from one vessel lo another. 

DE-€CAPI-TATE, v. ¢. [L. decaptto.) To behead ; to cut 
off the head. 

DE-CAP-1-TA‘TION, n. The act of beheading. 

DE-CAPH/YI-LOUS, a. (Gr. dexa and pudAdov.}] Having 
ten leaves. Martyn. 

DE-CAR'BON-IZE, rv. t. To deprive of carbon. 

NE-€CAR‘BON-IZED, pp. Deprived of carbon. 

DE-CAR/BON-I-ZING, ppr. Depriving of carbon. 

DE€/A-STIEH, n. [Gr. dexa and ortxos.] A poem consist- 
ing of ten lines. 

DE€’A-STYLE, n. (Gr. dexa and arvdos.}] A building with 
an ordnance of ten colunins in front. 

DE-€AY', v. i. (Fr. dechutr.] 1. To pass gradually from a 
sound, prosperous or perfect state, to a less perfect state, 
or towards destruction ; to fuil; to decline ; to be gradu- 
ally impaired. 2. To become weaker ; to fail. 

DE-€AY’, v. t. To cause to fail; to impair; to bring to a 
worse state. [Rarely used. 

DE-CAY':, w. 1. Gradual failure of health, strength, sound. 
ness, prosperity, or any species of excellence or perfec 
tion ; decline to a worse or less perfect state ; tendency 
towards dissolution or extinction ; a state of depravation 
or diminution. 2. Declension from. prosperity , decline 
of fortune. 4. Canse of decay s [tof usual, 

DE-CAY'ED, (de-kade’) ap. Having fallen froma good or 
sound state ; linpatred , weakened , diminished 
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it -CAYED-NES8, n. A state of being imjniied , decayed 
state. 
YE-CAY‘ER, ». That which causes decay. Shak. 
DE-€AY'ING, ppr. Fasling ; declining ; passing from a good, 
rueperoas or sound state, to a wore condition ; perish- 


ng. 

DE GAY'ING, n. Decay ; decline. 

DE CFAS#, n. [L. decessus.} Literally, departure ; hence, 
dep: ture from thw life ; death. 

DE-CEASE’, v. i. To depart from this life ; to die. 

DE-CEAS'ED, (de-seest’) pp. ura. Departed from life. This 
is used as a passive participle. ; 

DE-CEAS'ING, ppr. Departing from life ; dying. 

DE-CE'DEN'!', n. [L. decedens.] A deceased person. Laws 
of Penn. 

DE-CEIT’, n. (Norm. deceut; L. aecepe | I. Literally, a 
catching or nsnaring. Hence, the misleading of a per- 
gon; the leading of another person to believe what is 
false, or not to believe what is true, and thus ta Insnare 
him ; fraud ; fallacy ; cheat. 2. Stratagem ,; artifice ; de- 
vice intended to mistead.—3. In Scripture, that which is 
obtained by mile, fraud or oppression.—4. In law, any 
trick, device, craft, collusion, shift, covin or unde. hand 

ractice, used to defraud another. 

DECEITFUL, a. 1. Tending to mislead, deceive or {n- 
anare. 2. Fullof deceit, trickish ; fraudulent ; cheating. 

DECEITFUI-LY, ade. In a deceitful manner; fraudu- 
lently ; with deceit; in a manner or witha view to de- 


ceive 
DECEIT TFUL-NESS, n. 1. Tendency to mislead or de- 
ceive. 2. ‘The quality of being fraudulent. 3. The dis- 
ition tu deceive. 
DECEIT’!.WESS, a. Free from deceit. Hall. 
DE-CEIV‘A-BLE, a. 1. Subject to deceit or imposition ; 
capable of being misled or entrapped ; exposed tu impos- 
ture. 2. Subject or apt to produce error or deception ; de- 


celtful. 

WE-CEIV’/A-BLE-NESS, n. 1. Liahleneas to be deceived. 
2. Liableness to deceive. 

DE-CEIVE., v.t. [L. decipio; Fr. decerotr.| 1. To mislead 
the mind ; to cause to err; to cause to believe what is 
false, or disbelieve what is true ; to impose on ; to delude. 
2. To heguile; to cheat. 3. Tocut off from expectation ; 
to frustrate or disappoint. 4. To take from ; to rob ; [not 
u-ed.| Bacon. 

DE-CEIV ED, (de-seevd’) pp. Misled ; led into error; be- 

uiled ; cheated ; deluded. 

D L-CEIV'ER, n. One whu deceives; one wito Jeads into 
error, a cheat; an impostor. 

Peery es ppr. Misleading ; insnaring; beguiling ; 
cheating. 

DE-CEM'BER, a. [L. December.] The last month in the 
year, in which the sun enters the tropic of Capricorn, and 
makes the winter solstice. 

DE. CEM DEN’TATS, a. [L. decem and dentatus.] Hav- 
ing ten points or teeth. 

DECEM-FID, a. [L. derem and fideo.) Ten-cleft ; divided 
into ten parts ; having ten divisions. 

DEC-EM-LO€@’U-LAR, a. [L. decem and loculus.] Having 
ten cells for seeds. 

DEE URED Aly a. [L. decem and pes.] Ten feet in 
engt 

DE-CEM'VIR, n. [L. decem and rir.] One of ten magis- 
trates, who had absolute authority in ancient Rome. 

DE-CEM'VI-RAL, a. Pertaining to the decemvirs in Rome. 

DE-CEMVERATE, a. [L. decemeiratus.| 1. The office or 
term of offite of the decemvirs or ten mgistrates in Rome 
who had absolute authority for two years. 2. A body of 
ten men in authority. 

DECENCE, The same as decency. 

ECEN-CY, n. [Fr. decence: L. decentia.] 1. That which 
is fit, suitable or becoming, in words or behavior; pro- 
priety of form, in social intercourse, in actions or dis- 
course ; proper formality ; becoming ceremony. ft has a 
epecial reference to behavior. 2. “uitableness to char- 
acter; propriety. 3. Propricty in speech ; modesty ; op- 

ed to ribaldry, or obscenity. 

DE-CEN'NA-RY, n. [L. decennis, decennium.) 1. A period 
of ten yeare. 2. A tithing consisting of ten freeholders 
and their families. 

DE-CEN'NI-AL, a. [L. decennalis.] Continuing for ten 
years ; consisting of ten years; or happening every ten 
years. 

DEC'EN-NO-VAL a. [L.. decem and norem.} Pertain- 

DE-CEN'NO.- VA-RY, ing to the number nineteen ; des- 
Us a period or circle of nineteen yeurs, 

DECENT, a. (L. decens: Fr. decent.] 1. Decoming ; fit; 
suitable, in words, behavior, dress and ceremony. 2. 
Comely ; not gaudy or ostentatious. 3. Not immodest. 
—4. In popular language, moderate, but competent; not 
large. as, a decent fortune. 

DE'CENT-LY, adv. 1. Ina decent or Peni ng manner ; 
with propriety of behavior or speech. 2. Without im- 
modesty. 
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DE CENT-NESS, a. Deverey 

DE-CEP-TLBILA-TY, 1. ‘The quality or state of being ca 
pable or liable tu be deceived. 

DE-CEP‘TL-bBLE, a. That muy be deceived. Bromwn. 

DE-CEP'TION, n. [L. deceptio.] 1. The act of deceivi 
or misleading. 2. The state of being deceived or ined 
3. Artifice practiced ; cheat. 

DE-CEP‘TIOUS, a. Tending to deceive ; deceitful. Shak. 

DE-CEP‘TIVE, a. Tending to deceive; having power to 
inislead, or impress false opinions. 

* DE-CEP'TO-RY, a. Tending to deceive ; containing qual 
ities or means adapted to misiead. 

DE-CERN,, ov. t. [L. decerno.) To judge; to estimate 

DEERE a. [L. decerptus.] Cropped. 

E-CERP’'TI-BLE, a. That may be taken off. 

DE-CERP’'TION, zn. [L. decorpo } A pulling or plucking 
off, acropping. Glanville. 

DE-CER-TA-‘TION, n. [I.. decertatio.] Strife; contest 
mastery. [Little used.} Brown. 

DECES SION, a. [L. decessio.] Departure. [Little used} 

DE-CHARM, cv. t. [Fr. decharmer.] Tu remove a spell wa 
enchantment; to disenchaut. Harvey. 

DE-CHARM ‘ED, (de-charmd’) pp. Disenchanted. 

DE-CHARM ‘ING, ppr. Removing @ spell. 

DE-CHRIS'TIAN-IZE, v. t ‘To turn from Christianity ; to 
banish Christian belief and principles from. J. P. Sawa. 

DE-CTD/A-BLE, a. ‘That may be decided. Jones. 

DECIDE, v.t. (L. ga | 1. To end; to determine, as 
acontroversy. 2. To end or determine, as a dispute or 
quarrel. 3. To end or determine a combat or battle. 4 
To determine ; to fix the event of. 5. In general, toend; 
to terminate. 

DE-CTDE’, 2. i. To determine ; to form a definite opinion ; 
to come to a conclusion. 

DE CID'ED, pp. Determined ; ended ; concluded. 

DE-CID'ED, a. That implies decision ; clear ; unequivocal, 
that puts an end to doubt. P. Henry. 

DE-CTID‘ED-LY, adz. In a decided or determined manner; 
clearly ; eeu: 

t DE-CTDENCE, n. [L. dectdens.} A falling off. Brown. 

DE-CID‘ER, n. One who determines & cause or contest. 

DE-CTU/ING, ppr. Determining ; ending ; concluding. 

DE-CID'U-OUS, a. [L. deciduus.] Falling; not perennial 
or permanent:—In botany, a deciduvus leaf is one which 
falls in autumn. 

DE-CID‘U-OUS-NESS, x. The quality of falling once » 
“year. 

DEC'I-GRAM, n. A French weight of one tenth of a gram 

DE'CLL, n. An aspect or ition of two planets, when 
ey are distant from each other a tenth part of the so 

iac. 

DEC'I-LIT-ER, x. A French measure of capacity equal t 
one tenth of a liter. 

DECIMAL, a. Me dectmus.] 1. Numbered by ten. 2 
etl or diminishing by ten ; as, decimal fractions 
3. Tenth, ; 

DECLMAL, x. A tenth. ; 

DEC1-MAL-LY, ade. By tens; by means of decimals. 

DEC'I-MATE, vr. t. [L. decimo.] 1. To tithe; to take the 
tenth part. 2. Toselect by lot and punish with death 
every tenth man. 3. To take every te,ith. 

DEC-I-MA'TION, ». 1. A tithing; a selection of every 
tenth by lot. 2. The selecting by lot for punishment eve- 
ry tenth man in a company or regiment, &c. 

DEC:I-MA-TOR, a. One who selects every tenth man fr 

unishinent, Souts. 

DE-CIM‘E-TTER, ». A French measure of length equal to 
the tenth part of a metre. 

DEC I-MO-SEX/TO, n. [L.] A book is in decimo-serte, 
when a shect is folded into sixteen leaves. Taylor. 

DE-CY'PHER, v. ¢. [Fr. dechiffrer.] 1. To find the alpha 
bet of a cipher; to explain what is written in ciphers, by 
finding what letter each character or mark represents. 
2. ‘To unfold; to unravel what is intricate; to explain 
what is obscure or difficult to be understood. 3. To 
write out; to mark down in characters; [uncommen, 
a - stamp; to mark; to characterize; [unusual. 
ORAK. 

DE-CI’PHERED, pp. Explained ; unravelled; marked. 

pene ER-ER, n. One who explains what is written in 
ciphers 

DE-CTPTIER-ING, ppr. Explaining ; detecting the letters 
represented by ciphers ; eras marking. 

DE-CISION, n. [L. decisiv.] tb. termination, as of a 
question or deubt; flual judgment or opinion, in a case 
which has been under deliberation or discussion, & De 
termination of a contest or event; end of a struggle.—2. 
In Scotland, a narrative or report of the proceedings uf 
the court of sessions. 4. Report of the opinions and de 
terminations of any tribunal. 5. Act of separation; di 


vision eae used. } 

DE-CTS? , a J. Having the power or yuality of de 
termining a question, doubt, or any subject of deliber 
atiof& ; final; conclusive; putting an end to controver- 
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sy. @ Having the power of determining a contest or 
event. 

DE-CTSIVE-LY, adv. In a conclusive manner. 

DE-CTSIVE-NESS, n. 1. The power of an argument or of 
evidence to terminate a difference or doubt ; conclusive- 
ness. 2. The power of an event to put an end to & con- 
text. 

Di-CTSO-RY, a. Able to decide or determine. 

DECK, et. [D. dckken; G. decken ] 1 Primarily, to 
cover ; to oversepread ; to puton. 2. Toclothe ; to dress 
the person ; but usually, to clothe with more than ordina- 
ry elegance; to array; to adorn; to embellish. 3. To 
furnish with a deck, as a vessel. 

DECK, 2. 1. The covering of a ship, which constitutes a 
floor, made of timbers and planks. 2. A pack of cards 

iled regularly on each other. 

DECKED, pp. Covered ; adorned ; furnished with a deck. 

DEC K’ER, 2. 1. One who decks or adorns; a coverer. 2. 
Of a ship, we say, she is a two-decher or a three-decker, 
that is, she has two decks or three decka 

DECKING, pyr. Covering ; arraying ; adorning. 

DECK ING, x. Ormament ; embellishment. 

DE-€LAIM, e. i. (L. declamo.] 1. 'To speak a set oration 
in public ; to speak rhetorically ; to make a formal speech, 
or oration. 2. To harangue ; to speak loudly or earnest- 
ly, to a public body or assembly, with a view to convince 
their minds or move their passions. 

DE-€LAIM!, vr. t. 1. To speak in public. 
favor of ; to advocate ; [nut in use.) 

DE-CLAIRUANT, jn. 1. One who dectaims ; a speaker in 

DE-CLAIM'ER, § public; one who attempts lo convince 
by a harangue. 2. One who speaks clunorously. 

DE-CLAIM'ENG, ppr. Speaking rhete ‘cally ; haranguing. 

DE-CLAIMING, n. A harangve. i) saylor. 

DEC€-LA-MA'TION, n. [L. declamatw., 1. A speech made 
in public, in the tone and manner of an oration; a ths- 
course addressed to the reason or to the Passions; a Ket 
speech ; a harangue. 2. A piece spuken in public, or in- 
tended for the public. 

DE€-LA-MA‘TOR, a. A declaimer. Jayler. 

E-CLAM'A-TO-RY, a. (LL. deciamatorus.] 1. Relating 

to the practice of declaiming ; pertaining to declamation ; 

tre in the manner of a rhetorician. 28. Appeahng to 

the passions ; noisy ; rhetorical withuut solid sense or ar- 
ment. 

DE-€ LAR!A-BLF, a. That may be declared or proved. 

DEC-LA-RA'TION, nu. (LL. declaratio.) 1. An afiirmation ; 
an open expression of facts or opinions ; verbal utterance. 
Q2. Expression of facts, opinions, proinises, predictions, 
&c., in writings ; records or reports of what has been de- 
clared or uttered. 3. Publication ; manifestation. 4. A 
public annunciation ; proclamation.—5. In /ai-, that part 
of the process or pleadings in which the plaintiff sets forth 
at large his cause of complaint ; the narration or count. 

DE-CLAR/A-TIVE, a. 1. Making declaration ; explanato 
ry ; making show or manifestation. 2. Making precla- 
mation or publication. 

DE-€LAR/A-TO-RI-LY, adv. By declaration or exhibition. 

DE-CLARIA-TO-RY, a. Making declaration, clear mani- 
festation or exhibition ; expressive. 

DE-CLARE/, e.t. [L. declaru.] 1. Toclear; to free from 
obscurity ; to make plain; [ods.) Boyle. 2. To make 
known ; to tell explicitly ; to manifest or communicate 
plainly to others by words. 3. To make known ; to show 
to the eye or to the understand:..g ; to exhibit: to mani- 
fest by other means than words. 4. To publish ; to pro 
claim. 5. To assert; to atfirm.— To declure one’s self, to 
throw off reserve, and avow one’s opinion ; to show open- 
hy what one thinks, or which side he espouses. 

DE-CLARP, r.i. 1. Tomake a declaration ; to proclaim 
or avow some opinion or resolution in favor or in opposi- 
tion ; to make known explicitly some determination.— 
2. In law, to recite the causes of complaint against the 
defendant. 3. To show or manifest the issue or event; 
to decide in favor of. 

UE-€ LAR ED, (de-klard’) pp. Made known ; told explicitly ; 
avowed ; exhibited ; manifested ; published ; proclaimed ; 

. _ recited. 

DE-€LAR‘ED-LY, adr. Avowedly ; explicitly. 

NE-€LAR‘/ER, xn. One who makes known or publishes ; 
that which exhibits. 

DE-CLAR‘ING, ppr. Making known by words or by other 
means ; manifesting g publishing ; alfirming ; reciting the 
cause of complaint. 

DE-ELAR‘ING, a. Declaration ; proclamation. 

DE-ECLEN SION, n. (L. declinatto.) 1. Literally, a leaning 
bick or down, hence, a falling or declining towards a 
worse state; a tendency towards a less degree of excel- 
lence or perfection. 2. Declination, a declining, de- 
scent ; slope.—3. In grammar, inflection of nouns, adjec- 
tives and pronouns, the declining, deviation or leaning 
of the terminatiun of a word from the termination of the 
nominative case ; change of termination to form the ob- 
lique cases. 


2. To speak in 
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DE-€LIN‘A-BLE, a. That may be declined , changing hts 
termination in the oblique cases. 

DEt'LI-NATE, @. (L. declinatus.] In botany, bending or 
bent downwards, in a curve ;, declining. 

DE€-LI-NA‘TION, nr. 2. leaning ; the act of bending 
down. 2. A declining, or falling into a worse state ; 
change froin a better to a Worse condition ; decay ; dete- 
Fivration ; gradual tailure or diminution of strength, sound- 
ness, vVigur or excellence. 3. A deviation from a right 
line, in a literal sense ; oblique motion. 4. Deviation trom 
rectitude in behavior or murals ; obliquity of conduct.— 
5. In astronomy, @ Variation from a fixed point or line. 
The distance of any celestial object from the equinoctial 
line, or equator, either northward or southward.—6. J/ee- 
lination of the compass or needle is the variation of the 
needle from the true meridian of a place.—7. In dialing, 
the declination of a wall or plane is an arch of the feri- 
zon, contained between the plane and the prime vertical 
circle, if reckoned from the east or west, or between the 
meridian and the plane, if you reckon from the north or 
south.—s. In granmar, declension ; or the inflection of a 
noun through its various terminations. 

DEC-LILNA‘TOR n. An instrument for taking the dec- 

Di-CLIN A TOY, | Hnation or inclination of a plane ; 
an instrument in dialing.—eclinatury plea, in law, a 
plea before Urial or conviction. 

DE-CLINE!, ec. i. [L. declinu.] 1. To lean downward. 2. 
To lean from a right line ; to deviate. 3. Tou lean or de- 
viate from rectitude ; to leave the path of truth or justice, 
or the course prescribed. 4. To fall, to tend or draw lo- 
wards the close. 5. To avoid or shun ; to refuse ; not to 
comply ; not to do. 6. To fall; to fail, to sink ; to de- 
cay ; to be innpaired ; to tend to a less perfect state. 7. 
To sink ; to diminish ; to fall in value. 

DE-€LINI', c. t. 1. ‘Yo bend downward ; to bring down. 
2. To bend to one side; to move from a fixed point or 
right line. 3. Toshun or avoid ; to refuse; not tu engage 
in; to be cautious not to do or interfere ; not to accept or 
comply with. 4. To inflect; to change the termination 
of a word, for forming the oblique cases. 

DE-CLINE, wn. Leterully, a Jeaning from; hence, a falling 
off , a tendency toa worse stute ; diminution or decay ; 
deterioration. 

eye aca (de-klind’) pp. Bent downward or from ; in- 
flected. 

DE-ECLINING, ppr. Leaning ; deviating ; falling ; failing ; 
decaying ; tending to a worse state; avoiding ; refusing ; 
intlecting. 

DE-CLIV'I-TY, n. [L.. declivitas.] Declination from a hor. 
zontal line; descent of land; tnclinatian downward ; a 
slope ; a gradual descent. 

DE-CLYVOUS, or DE-CLIVI-TOUS, a. Gradually de- 
scending ; not precipitous ; sloping. 

DE-COCT, v. t. [L. deroguy, decuctum.}] 1. To prepare by 
boiling ; to digest in hot or boiling water. 2. To digest 
by the heat of the stomach ; to prepare as food for nour- 
ishing the body. 3. ‘To boil in water, for extracting the 
principles or virtues of a substance. 4. To boil up to a 
consistence ; to invigorate. 

DE-€O€T I-BLE, a. That may be boiled or digested. 

DE-COETION, a. (Fr. decoction.) 1. The act of boiling a 
substance in water, for extracting its virtues. 2. The 
liquor in which a substance has been boiled ; water im- 
pregnated with the principles of any animal or vegetable - 
substance builed in it. 

DE-COETIVE, a. That may be easily decocted. 

DE-COECTURE, n. A substance drawn by decoction. 

DFE COL-LATE, v.t. (LL. decolly.] To behead. Burke. 

DEECOL-LA-TED, pp. Beheaded. 

DE-€0L-LA TION, na. [lL decullutio.] The act of behead- 
ing ; the act of cutting off the neck of an aniinal, and sev- 
ering the head from the body. 

DE-COL-OR-A‘TION, wn. [L. decolorutio.] Absence of col- 
or. Ferrand. 

DE'COM-PLEX, a. Compounded of complex ideas Locke. 

DF-€OM-PO'*A-BLE, a. That may be decomposed ; capa- 
ble of being resolved into its constituent elements. 

DE-€OM-POSE), vo. t. [Fr. decumposer.] To separate the 
constituent parts of a body or substance ; to disunite ele 
mentary particles combined by athnity or chemical attrac 
tion ; to resolve into original elements. 

DE-€OM-POS ED, (de-kom-pézd‘) pp. Separated or resol ved 
into the constituent parts. 

DE-C€OM-POS‘ING, ppr. Separating into constituent 

arts. 

DE. €OM-POSITE, a. [L. de and compositus.)] Compounded 
asecond time; compounded with things already com- 
posite. Bacon. 

DE-€OM-PO-SY'TION, n. 1. Analysis; the act of separa 
ting the constituent parts of a substance, which are cheimn- 
ically combined. 2. Asecond composition ; [in this senve 
not me Boyle. 

DE COM-POUND®*, o.t. 1. To compound a second time, 
to compound or mix with that which is ulready com- 
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und ; to forin by a second composition. Veieton. 2. To 
ecompose 5 [dette used. | ; 

DE-COM-POUND:, a. 1. Composed of things or words al- 
ready compounded ; compounded a second time. Boyle. 
2. A decompuund leaf, in butary, is when the primary 

tiole is so divided that each part forms a compound 
eaf. 

DE-COM-POUND’ A-BLE, a. That may be decon:pout.ded. 

DE-COM-POUNDED, pp. Compounded a second time ; 
composed of things alrea'y compounded, 

DE-COM-POUND UNG, ppr. Compounding a second time. 
DE O-RA-MENT, x. Ornament; embellishment. 
Ev-O-RATE, v. t. (L. meine, 1. ‘To adorn ; to beautify ; 
to embellish ; used of external ornaments or apparel. 2. 
To adorn with internal gnice or beauty ; to render lovely. 
3. To adorn or beautity with any thing ugreeable ; to em- 
bellish. 

DEt W-RA-TED, pp. Adorned ; beautified ; embellished. 

DEC!O-RA-TING, ppr. Adorning ; embellishing ; rendering 
beautiful to the eye, or lovely te the mind. 

DEC-O-KRA- TION, xn. 1. Ornament; embellishment; any 
thing added which renders more agreeable to the eye or 
to the intellectual view.—2. In architecture, any thing 
which adorns and enriches an edifice, as vases, paintings, 
figures, festoona, &c.-—3. In theatres, the scenes, which 
are changed as occasion requires, 

DEE/O-RA-TOR, a. One who adorns or embellishes. 

*DEC:O ROUS, or DE-CO/ROUS, @ [L. decurus.) De- 
cent; suitable to a character, or to the time, place and 
occasion , becoming , proper , befitting. 

* NEE‘O.ROUS-_LY, adv. In a becoming manner. 

DE-COR'TI-CATE, ov. t. [L. decortico.] To strip off bark ; 
to peel ; to husk ; to take off the exterior coat. 

DE-€OR TI-€A-TED, pp. Stripped of bark ; peeled ; husk- 


ed. 

DE-COR/TI-CA-TING, ppr. Stripping off bark or the ex- 
ternal coat; peeling. 

DG-COR-TI-CATION » ». The act of stripping off bark or 
husk. 

DE-CO/RUM, n. [f..] 1. Propriety of speech or behavior ; 
suitableness of speech and behavior to one’s own charac- 
ter, aud to the characters present, or to the place and oc- 
casion ; seemliness ; decency; opposed to rudeness, li- 
centiousness or levity.—2. In architecture, the snitable- 
ness of a building, and of its parts and ornaments, to its 
place and uses. 

DE-COY!, «.t. (D. kevi.] To lead or lure by artifice into a 
snare, with a view te catch; to draw into any situation to 
be taken by a fce, to entrap by any means which deceive. 

DE-CuoY’, xn. J. Any thing intended to lead into a snare ; 
any lure or adlurement that deceives and misleads into 
evil, danger or the power of an enemy. 2. A place for 
catching wild fowls. 

DE-C€OY:-DUEK, 2. A duck employed to draw others into 
a net or situation to be taken. 

DE-COY'ED, (de-koyd) pp. Lured or drawn into a snare 
or net; allured into danger by deception 

DE-COY'ING, ppr. Luring into a snare or net by deception ; 
leading into evil or danger. 

DE-COY'-MAN, ». A man employed in decoying and 
catching fowls. 

DE-CREASE, ct. i. a decrescu.] To became less ; to be 
diminished gradually, in extent, bulk, quantity or amount, 
or in strength, quality or excellence. 

DE-CREASE!, v. t. ‘To lessen; to make smaller in diinen- 
sions, amount, quality or excellence, &c.; to diminish 
gradually, or by small deductions. 

DE-CREASE!, x. tL. A becoming less; gradual diminution ; 
decay. 2. The wane of the moon, the gradual dininu- 
tion of the visible fice of the moor. from the full to the 
change. 

DE-CREASED, (de-Kreest!) pp. Lessened ; diminished. 

DE-CREASING, pyr. Becoming less ; diminishing ; wan- 


ing. 

DE-CREF!, n. (L. decretum.] 1. Judicial decision, or deter- 
mination of a Vitigated cruse.—2. Jn the ciel lai, a de- 
terinination, or judgment of the emperor ona suit between 
parties 3. An edict or Iaw made by a council tor regu- 
lating any business within their jurisdiction.—4. In wen- 
eral, an order, edict or iw, made by a enuperior as a rule 
to govern inferiors. 5. Eatablished law, or rule.—6, In 
thevlory, predeterinined purpose of God. 

DE ER BE vet. 1. To determine judicially ; to resolve by 
sentence. 2. To determine or resolve legislatively ; to 
fix or appoint; to set or constitute by edict or in purpose. 

DE-CREED’, pp. Determined judicially ; resolved ; appoint- 
ed ; established in purpose. 

gay NG, ppr. Determining ; resolving ; appointing ; 

DEC'R MENT, n. [L. decrementum.] 1. Decrease ; waste ; 
the state of becoming less gradually. 2. The quantity lost 
by gradual diminution or waste.—3. In heraldry, the 
wane of the moon.—4. In crustalography, 0 successive 
diminution of the Inmens of molecules, 
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DE-CREPTT, a. [L. derrepitus.] Broken down with age; 
wasted or worn by the inurmities of old age ; being in the 
last stage of decay ; weakened by age. Pope. 

DE-CREP I-TATE, c.t. [L. decrepo.}] To roast or calcine 
in a strong heat, with a continual bursting or crackling f 
the substance. 

DE-CREPI-TATE, c.i. To crackle, as salts when roast 
ing. 

DE-CREPL-TA-TED, pp. Roasted with a crackling noise. 

Di-€KREPI-TA-TING, ppr. Crackling ; ruasting with a 
crackling noise ; suddenly bursting when ex pused to beat. 

DE-CKEP-I-TA‘TION, a. The act of roasting with a con. 
tinual crackling ; or the separation of parts witb a crack- 
ling noise, occasioned by heat. 

DE-CRERP-IVP-NESS, 72. The broken, crazy state of the 

DE-CREPI-TUDE, § body, produced by decay and te 
infirmities of uge. 

DE-CREA CENT, a. [L. decrescens.] Decreasing ; becom 
ing less by gradual diminution, 

De TAL, a. Appertaining to a decree ; containing 2 

ecree, 

* DE-CRE‘TAL, n. 1. A letter of the pope, determining 
some point or question in ecclesiastical law. 2. A bak 
of decrees or edicts; a body of laws. 3. A collection of 
the pope’s decrees, 

DE-CKETION, n. A decreasing. Pearson. 
E-CRETIST, 2. One who studies or professes the know!l- 
edge of the decretals. 

DE€- RE-TO-RI-LY, adv. Ina definitive manner. 

DE€ RE-TO-RY, a. 1. Judicial; definitive ; established by 
n decree. 2. Critical; determining ; in which Ubere s 
some definitive event. 

DE-CREW,, v7. i. ‘To decrease. 

F-ERTAL, n. A crying down; a clamorous censure, 
condemnation by censure. 
DE-ERIED, (de-Kride’) pp. Cried down; discredited; 

brought into disrepute. 

DE-€RTER, n. One who decries. 

DE-CROWN), x. t. To deprive of a crown. [Little ased.) 

DE-CROW NING, n. The act of depriving of a crown. 

DE-CRUS-TA‘TION, a. [Pr. decrustation.} An uacrusting. 

DE-ERV, v.t. [Fr. decrwr.] 1. To cry down : to cei-ure 
ae faulty, mean or worthless ; to clamor against ; tw ds 
credit by finding fault. 2. Tocry down, as impnr-per of 
unnecessary ; to rail or clamor against ; to bring lute de- 
repute ; as, to decry the measures of administration. 

DEC-U-Ba TION, x. [L. decumbo.}] The aet of lying down. 
Fleelun, 

DE-CUMBENCE, dw. (L. decumbens.) The act of lving 

DL-CUMBEN-CY, 4 down ; the posture of lying down. 

DE-CUM BENT, a. In botany, declined or bending down, 
pauls the stamens and pistils bending down two the lowet 
side. 

DE-CUM BI-TURE, a. 1. The time at which a perwe 
takex to lis bed in a disease.—2. In astrolugy, the scheme 
or aspect of the heavens, by which the prognostics of re- 
covery or death are discovered. 

DEE U-PLE, a. [L. decuplus.] Tenfold; containing tea 
times az many. 

DEC U-PLE, nn. A number ten times repeated. 

DE-CU'RI-ON, nn. [L. decurtv.] An officer in the Roman 
army, who commanded a decurta, or ten soldiers. 

DE-CUR-RENT, a. [L. decurrens.] Extending downward. 
«Martyn, 

DE-CURSION, a. [L. decursio.] The act of running down, 
asastream. Hale. 

DE-EUR-SIVE, a. Running down —Decurarrely penncte. 
in butany, applied to a leaf having the leaflets decurrent, 
or ruuning along the petiole. 

t PE-CURT:, v.t. (L. decurto.] To shorten by cutting of. 

DE-€UR-TA TION, xn. [L. decurto.) The act of sborten- 
ing, or cutting short. 

DECU-RY, a. [L. decuria.j A set of ten men under as 
otlicer called decurw. 

*DECUS-SATE, or DE-CUSSATE, 0. tt. [L. decasse.) 
To intersect; to cross; as lines, rays, or perves in the 
body, 

DE ET 'SSATE, da. Crossed ; intersected.—In fe°cr:, 

* DE CUS-SA-TED, ( decussated leaves and branche: am 
such as grow in pairs, which alternately cross each other 
at right angles, or in a regular manner. Lee, 

* DE'CUSSA-TING, ppr. intersecting at acute angies: 
crossing, 

DE-€US SA‘TION, n. The act of crossing at unequal an- 
gles; the crossing of two lines, rays or nerves, which 
meet in a point, and then proceed and diverge. 

DE-DA'ULIL-AN, a. [from Dedalus.} Various ; vanegated ; 
intricate ; complex ; expert. 

DED A-LOUS, a. (from Dedalus.] Having a margin with 
various windings and turnings; of a beautiful and de 
ente texture. Lee. 

t DE-DEECO-RATE, v.t. [L. dedecoro.] To disgrace. 

t DE-DE€-O-RA‘TION, x. A disgracing. 

DE-DE€EO-ROUS, a. Disgracetul ; reproachful. 
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DE-DEN-T?' TION, an. The shedding of teeth. telligible. 16. Heart-felt ; penetrating ; affecting. 17. 
DEDI-CATE, v. t. [L. dedico.}] 1. To set apart and conse- Intricate ; Not easily understood or unraveled.--This word 


crate to a divine Being, or toa sacred purpose ; to devote 
to a sacred use, by a solemn act, or by religious ceremo- 

- nies 2. To appropriate solemnly to any person or pur- 
pose ; to give wholly or chiefly to. J. ‘lu inscribe or 
address to a patron. 

OE COME, a. Consecrated ; devoted ; appropriated. 
Shak. 

DED‘I-C€A-TED, pp. Devoted to a divine Being, or toa 
sacred use ; consecrated ; appropriated ; given wholly to. 

DEIy1-CA-TING, ppr. Devoting to a divine Being, or to 
a sacred purpose; consecrating ; appropriating ; giving 
wholly to. 

DED-I-CA'TION, 2. 1. The act of consecrating to a divine 
Being, or to a sacred use, often with religious solemnities ; 
solemn appropriation. 2. The act of devoting or giving 
to. 3. An address to a patron, prefixed to a book, teatify- 
ing respect, and recommending the work to his protection 
and favor. 

DED'I-€A-TOR, 2. One who dedicates ; one who inscribes 
a book to the favor of a patron. Pope. 

DED I-€A-TO-RY, a. Composing a dedication: 

DE-DI'TION, wn. (L. deditw.] The act of yielding any 

thing ; surrendry. J/fale. 
DEDIO-LENT, a. [L. dedoteo.] Feeling no compunction. 
E-DOCE!, v.t. [L. deduco.] 1. To draw from; to bring 
from. 2. To draw from, in reasoning ; to gather a truth, 
opinion or proposition froin premises , to infer something 
from what precedes. Locke. 3. To deduct ; [rot i use.] 
B. Jonson. 4. To transplant, (not in use.) Seiden, 

DE-DCC: EI), (de-dast; pp. Vrawn from ; Inferred ; as a 
eonsequence from principles or premises. 

DE-DOCE/MENT, x. ‘Nhe thing drawn from or deduced ; 
inference ; that which is collected from premises. Dryden, 

DE-DCC'I-BLE, a. That may be deduced ; inferable ; col- 
lectible by reason from premises ; Conseqnential. 

DE-DOC'ING, ppr. Drawing from; inferring ; collecting 
from principles or facts already established or known. 

DE-DO'CIVE, a. Performing the act of deduction. [L. u.} 

DE-DU€ET"', 0. t. (L. deduce, deductum.) To take trom ; to 
subtract ; to separnte or remove, in numbering, estimating 
or calculating. 

DE-DUCT-ED, pp. Taken from ; subtracted. 

DE-DUETING, per. Taking from ; subtracting. 

DE-DUOTION, n. (I. deductio.| 1. The act of deducting. 
2. That which is deducted ; sum or ainount taken from 
another ; defaication ; abatement. 3. ‘lhat which is 
drawn from premises ; fact, opinion or hypothesis, col- 
lected from principles or facts stated, or established data ; 
inference ; conscquence drawn ; conclusion. 

DE-DUECTIVE, a. Deducible ; thut is or may be deduced 
from premises. Glanrule. 

DE. DUET IVE-LY, adr. Py reguitar deduction ; by way of 
inference ; by consequence. Aruirn. 

DEED, x. [Sax. ded.} 1. That which is done, acted or ef- 
fected ; an act; a fact. 2. Exploit: achievement; ilus- 
trious act. 3. Power of action; agency. 4. A writing 
containing some contract or agreement, and the evidence 
of its execution ; particularly, an instrument on paper or 
parchment, conveying real estate toa purchaser or donee. 
—ZIndeed, in fact; in reality. These words are united, 
and called an adverb. 

DEED, v.¢t. To convey or transfer by deed ; a popular use 
of the word in America, 

DEED'-A-CHIEV'ING, a. That accomplishes great deeds. 

DEED‘LESS, a. Inactive ; not performing or having per- 
formed deeds or exploita. Pope. 

DEED-POLL, »n. A deed not indented, that is, shaved or 
even, made by one party only. Blackstone. 

DEEBY, a. Active ; industnous. 

EEM, o.t. (Sax. deman.] 1. ‘To think ; to judge ; to be 
of opinion; to conclude on consideration. 2. To esti- 
mate ; et | Spenser 

DEEM, r.i. To judge ; to think ; to estimate. 

(*DEEM, vn. Opinion ; judgment ; surmise, Shak. 

DEEMED, pp. Thought; judged ; supposed. 

DEEMIING, ppr. Thinking ; judging ; believing. 

DEEMSTER, x. [deem and ster | A judge in the Isle of 
Man, and in Jersey. Johnson. 

DEEP, a. (Sax. devp, dupa: 1). diep.] 1. Extending or being 
far below the surface ; descending far downward ; pro- 
found ; opposed to shalluir. 2. Low in situation ; being 
or descending far below the adjacent land. 3. Entering 
far; piercing a great way. 4. Far from the outer part; 
secreted. 5. Not superficial or obvious ; hidden ; secret. 
6. Remote from comprehension. 7. Sagacious ; penetrat- 
ing; having the power to enter far into a subject. &. 
Artful; contriving ; concealing artifice ; insidious; de- 
signing. 9. Grave in sound; low. 10. Very still; sat- 
emp; profound. 11. Thick ; black ; not to be penetrated 
by the sight. 12. Still; sound ; not easily broken or dis 
turbed. 13. Depressed ; sunk low, metaphorically 14, 
Dark ; intense ; strongly colored. 15, Unknown, unin- 


often qualifies a verb, lik? an adverb. 

DEEP, n. 1. The sea; the abyss of waters ; the ocean. 2 
A lake ; a great collection of water. 3. That which is 
profound, not easily fathomed, or incomprehensible. 4, 
The most still or solemn part; the midst. 

DEEP/-DRAW-ING, a. Sinking deep into the water. 

DEEPEN, (dee‘pn) r.t. 1. To make deep or deeper ; to 
sink lower. 2. To make dark or darker ; to make more 
thick or gloomy. 3. To give a darker hue, or a stronger 
color, 4. To make more poignant or distressing. 5. To 
make more frightful. 6. To make more sad or gloomy 
7. To make more grave. 

DEEPEN, v.i. To become more deep. 

DEEPENED, pp. Made more deep. 

DEEPEN-ING, ppr. Sinking lower ; making more deep 

DEEP'LY, adv. 1. Ator to a great depth ; far below the 
surface. 2. Profoundly ; thoroughly. 3%. To or from the 
ininost recesses of the heart; with great sorruw ; most 
feelingly. 4. Toa great degree. 5. With a dark bue, or 
strong color. 6. Gravely. 7. With profound skill; with 
art or intricacy. 

DEEP-MOUTHED, a. 
voice. Shak. 

DEEP'-MOS-ING, a, Contemplative ; thinking closely or 
profoundly. Pope. 

DEEP NESS, n. 1, Depth ; remoteness from the surface tn 
a descending line ; interior distance froin the surtace ; 
profundity. 2. Craft ; insidiousness ; [unueual. } 

DELP -RKREAD, a. Having fully read; profoundly versed 
I? Eistrange. 

DEE Pt-KE-VOLV'ING, e. Profoundly revolving or medi- 
tating. Shuk. 

DERP-_THRGOAT-ED, a. With deep throatea. Milton. 

DEEP TONED, a. Having a very low or grave tone. 

DEEP. VAULT-ED, a. Formed like a deep vault or arch 

DEEP-WAIST-ED, a. Having a deep waist, as a ship 
when the quarter deck and forecastle are raised from four 
to six feet above the level of the nig deck. 

DEER, n. sing. and plu. (Sax. deur.| A quadmuiped of the 
genus cerrus, of several species ; as the stag, the fallow- 
deer, the roe-buck, We rein, or rein deer, &c. 

DEER STRAL-ER, rn. One who steals deer, 

DEER --STEAL-ING, a. The act or crime of stealing deer. 

tT DEES, n. [Fr. deesse.) A goddess, Crest. 

DE-FACE!, rot. [Arm. difayza ; LL. de and faciv.] 1. To 
destroy or mar the face or surface of a thing ; to injure 
the superficies or beanty ; to disfigure, 2. To injure any 
thing ; to destroy, spoil or mar; Co erase or obiltcrate. 3. 
To injure the a ips ; to disfigure. 

DE-FA'CED, (de-faste’) pp. Injured on the surface ; disfig- 
ured ; marred ; erased. 

DE-FACF/MENT, n. Injury to the surface or beauty ; m- 
sure , obliteration ; that which mars beauty, or disigures 
DE-FA'CER, x. le or that which defaces ; one who in- 

jures, mars or disfigures. 

DE-FA'CING, ppr. Injuring the face or surface ; marring ; 
disfiguring ; erasing. 

DE FACTO. [L.) Actually ; in fact; existing ; asa king 
de fucta, distinguished from a king de jure, or by right. 

t DE-FAIL/ANCEL, a. [Fr.] Failure ; miscarriage. 

DE-FAL/CATE, v. t. [ Fr. defalguer.] ‘Yo cut off; to take 
away or deduct a part ; used chiefly of money, accounts, 
rents, income, &c. 

DE-FAL-€A'TION, n 1. The act of cutting off, or deduct. 
inga part; deduction ; diminution ; abatement. 2. That 
which is cut off. 

t{ DE-FALK:, v. t. To defalcate. Bp. Hall. 

DEF-A-MA‘TION, n. The uttering of slanderous words 
with a view to injure another’s reputation ; the malicious 
uttering of falsehood Fee ene another which tends to 
destroy or impair his good name, character or occupation 5 
slander; calumny. 

DE-FAMA-TO-RY, a. Catummious ; danderous ; contain- 
ing defamation; false, and injurious to reputation, 

DE-FAME , rv. t. [Pr. deffamer.} t. Toaslander ; falsely and 
malicionsty to utter words respecting another which tend 
to injure his reputation or occupation. 2. ‘To speak evil 
of; to dishonor by false reports ; to calumuiate ; to libel ; 
to impair reputation by acts or words. 

DE-FAM ED, (de-famd!) pp. Standered , dishonored or in- 
jured by evil reports. 

DE-FAM'ER, n. A slanderer . a detractor; a calumniator 

DE-FAMING, ppr. Slandering , injuring the character by 
false reports. 

DE-FAM'ING. a. Defamation ; slander. Jeremiak. 

DE-FAT !-GA-BLE, a. Liable to be wearied. [Not much 
wred., Glanrille. 

DE PATLGATE, v.t. (L. defatigo.] To weary or tre. 

Lattle used.| Herbert. : 

DF_-FAT-I-GA'ITION, xn. Weariness. {Little maed| Bacon. 

DE-FAULT!, n. (Fr. defaut.} 1. A falling, or fhilure ; an 
omission of that which ought to be done ; neglect to do 

a 


Having a hoarse, loud, hollow 
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what dnty or law requires. 2. Defect; want; failure.— 
3. In dare, a fiilure of appeariunce in court at a day as- 
signed, particularly of the defer dant ina suit when called 
to make answer.— 7 suffer a default, is to permit an ac- 
tion to be called without appearing or answering. 

DE-FAULT!, ¢.i. To fil in performing a contract or agree- 
ment. J/vAnsen, 

DE-FAULT ,¢.¢  t. In farr, to call out a defendant, [ac- 
cording to the common expression.] To call a defendant 
officially, to appear and auswer in court, and on his fail- 
ing to answer, to deciare him in default, and enter judg- 
ment against him. 2. To call out a cause, in which the 
defendant does not appear, and enter judgment on the 
detuult. 3. To fail in performance. 

fe tet. To offend, 

E-FAULT-ED, pp. 1. Caled out of court, as a defendant 
or his cause, 2 a. Having defect. 

DE-FAULT'ER, a. 1. One who makes default ; one wno 
fails to appear in court when called, 2. One who fils to 
perform a public duty 3 particularly, one who fails to ac- 
count fur public money mirusted to his care ; a debin- 

uent, 

DE-FAULTING, ppr. t. Failing to fulfila contract ; de- 
linquent. 2. Fathng to perform a duty or legal require- 
ment. 3. Calling out of court, and entering judgment 
aguinet for non appearance. 

DE-FEAS ANCU, ». (Norm. defesance.] 1. Literally, a 
defeating ; a rendering null; the preventing of the opera- 
tion of an instruinent.—2. In acc, a condition, relating to 
a deed, which being performed, the deed is defeated or 
rendered void. 3. The writing containing a defeasance. 
4. Defeat ; [obe.) Spenser. 

DE-FEAS 1-BLE, a. That may be defeated or annulled. 

DE-FEAS'I-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being defeas- 
ible. 

DE-FEAT', na. [¥r. defaite.] 1. Overthrow ; Joas of battle. 
The check, rout, or destruction of an army by the victory 
of anenemy. 2. Successful resistance ; as, the defeat of 
an attack. 3. Frustration; a rendering null and void. 
4. Frustration ; pr®vention of success. 

DE-FEAT., r.t. 1. ‘To overcome or vanquish, as an anny ; 
to check, disperse, or ruin by victory ; to overthrow, 2. 
To frustrate ; to prevent the success of; to disappoint. 3. 
To render null and void. f. ‘Po resiat with success, 

DE-FEATIED, pp. Vanquished ; effectually resisted ; over- 
thrown ; frustrated ; disappointed ; rendered null or in- 
operative. 

DE-FEATVING, ppr. Vanquisbing ; subduing ; opposing 
successfully ; overthrowing ; frustrating ; disappointing ; 
rendering null and void. 

DE-FEAS URE, xn. 1. Change of feature. Shak. 2. Over- 
throw ; defeat; [obs.] Keaumont. 

DEFE-CATE, rit. (f.defreo.) 1. To purify ; to refine ; 
to clear from dregs or impurities ; toclanfy. 2. To purify 
from admixture ; to clear, to purge of extraneous matter. 

DEFIE-CA-TED, pp. Puritied ; claritied ; refined. 

DEF E-CA-TING, ppr. Purifying ; purging of lees or im- 

irities, 

DEF-E-€AITION, ». The act of separating from lees or 
dregs ; puritication from impurities or foreign matter. 

DE FEET, n. (L. derectus.) 1. Want or absence of some- 
thing necessary or useful towards perfection ; fault; im- 
perfection, 2. Failing ; fault; mistake ; imperfection in 
moral conduct, or in judgment. 3. Any want, or imper- 
fection in natural objects ; the absence of any thing ne- 
cessary to perfection ; any thing unnatural or inisplaced ; 
blemish ; deformity. 

tDE-FEET!, roi. To be deficient. Broin. 

DE-FECT-I-BILI-TY, a. Deticiency ; imperfection. [ Little 
weed.) Hale. 

DE-FE€T'I-BLE, a. Imperfect ; deficient ; wanting. [Lit- 
tle uved.) Hale. 

DE-FE€'TION, n. (LL. defectio.} 1, Want or failure of du- 
ty ; particularly, a falling away; apostasy ; the act of 
abandoning a person or cinse to which one is bound by 
allegiance or duty, or to which one has attached himeelf. 
%. Revolt, 

DE-FEETIVE, a. [L. defectirus.) 1. Wanting either in 
substance, quantity or quality, or in any thing necessary ; 
imperfect, 2. Wanting in moral qualities ; faulty ; blam- 
able; net conforming to rectitude or rule.—3. In eram- 
mar, a defectire noun is one which wantsa whole number 
ora particular case. an indeclinable nonn. 4, A defective 
verb is one which wants some of the tenses. , 

Me Pes adv. In a defective manner ; imper- 

ectly. 

DE-FEECT'IVE-NESS, n. Want; the state of being tmper- 
fect ; fanltiness. 

t DE-FEC'T-U-O8'L-TY, n. Defectiveness ; faultiness. Mon- 
tary, 

DE-FRET'U-OUS, a. Full of defects. (L.u.) Worthington. 
DEF-F-DATION, n. Pollution, Bentley. 

E-FEND, v.t. (L. defends.) 1. To drive from ; to thrust 
back ; hence, to deny ; to repel a demand, charge, or ac- 
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cusation ; to oppose ; to resist ; the effect of which is to 
maintain one’s own claims. 2. To furbid ; to prohibit 
that is, to drive from, or back. Temple. 3. To drive tach 
a foe or danger, to repel from any thing that wmcb as 
galls or annoys ; to protect by oppusition or resistance ; to 
Support or mInaintain ; to prevent from being injured of 
destroyed. 4. To vindicate ; W assert; to uphold; to 
maintain unjnjured, by foree or by argument. 5. To se- 
cure against attacks or evil; to fortify against danger or 
violence ; to set obstacles to the appruach of any thing 
that can annoy. 

DE-FEND, ¢. i. To make opposition. 

DE-FENDA-BLE, a. That may be defended. 

DH-FEND ANT, a. [French participle of defendre.] 3. De. 
fensive ; proper for defense. 2. Making defense ; being 
in the character of a defendant. 

DE. FENIFAN'T, 2. 1. He that defends agamst an aseail- 
ant, oragaiust the 2pproach of evil or danger.—2. In ise, 
the party that opposes a complaint, demand or charge ; be 
that is summoned into court, and desends, denies or op 
poses the demand or charge, 

DE-FUND ED, pp. Opposed denied; prohibited + mam 
tained by resistance ; vindicated ; preserved uninjered ; 
secured, 

DE-FUN DER, xn. One who defends by opposition ; one who 
maintains, supports, protects or vindicates ; an assertor; 
a vindientor, either by arms or by arguments ; a champina 
aran advocate. 

DE-FENIFING, ppr. Denying , opposing ; resisting ; for 
bidding ; maintaining uninjured by force or by reason ; 
securing from evil. 

DE-FEN“A-TIVE, n. Guard; defense; a bandage, o 
plaster, to secure a wound from external injury. 

DE-FENSE’, (de-fens!) n. (L. defensic.) 1. Any thing uat 
opposes attack, violence, danger or injury ; any thing thal 
secures the persons, the rights or the possessions of men ; 
fortification ; guard ; protection ; security. 2. Vindira- 
tion ; justification ; apology ; that which repels or ds 
proves a charge or accusation.—3. In lar, the detend- 
ant’s reply to the plaintiffs declaration. demands, oF 
charges. 4. Prohibition; [obe.} 5. Resistunce ; opposi- 
tion. 6. The science of defending against enemies . mi- 
itary shill.—7. In fortification, a work that fanks ap 
other. 

t DE-FENSF/, c. t. To defena by fortification. 

DE-FENS ED, (de-fensv) pp. Fortified. 

DE-FENSE'LESS, a. Being without defense ; unarmed - 
unprotected ; unprepared Co resist attack ; weak ; unable 
to oppose 5 uncovered ; unsheltered. 

DE-FENSE’LESS-NESS, 2. The state of being ungestded 
or unprotected. 

DE-rENSI-BLE, a. 1. That may be defended. 2. Tha 
may be vindicated, maintained or justified. 

DE-FENSIVE, a. [Fr.defensar.] 1. That serves to defend , 
proper for defense. 2. Carried on in resisting attack of 
aggresyion. 3. Ina state ur posture to defend. 

DE-FENS TIVE, n. Sateguard ; that which defends.— Te be 
on the defensive, or to stand on the defensire, 1s to be or 
stand in a state or posture of defense cr resistance, in op- 
position to aggression or attack. 

DE-FENSVE-LY, adr. In a defensive manner ; on the 
defensive ; in detense. 

tDE-FENST’, pp. Defended. Fairfuz. 

DFE-PER!, vt. [L. difirro.) 1. To delay ; to pat off; to 
postpone toa future time. 2. To refer; to leave to an- 
other’s judgment und determination. 

DE-FER!, 0. i. To yield to another's opinion ; to submit in 
opinion, 

DEI'RR-ENCE, a. 1. A yielding in opinion ; submission 
of judgment to the opinion or judgment ofanother. Hence, 
regard, respect. 2. Complaisance ; coniescension, 3 
Submission. 

DEF ER-ENT, a. Bearing : carrying ; conveying. {Lats 
el Eacon. 

DEF'ER-ENT, » 1 That which carries or conveys. @ 
A vessel in the numan body for the conveyance of thuids. 

DEF-FR-EN- WAL, a. Expressing deference. 

DE-FER MENT, 2. Delay. Suckling. 

DE-FELRCRER, 2. One who delays or puts off. B. Jonses. 

DE-FERIRING, ppr. Delaying , poetponing, 

DEMPLY, adr. Finely ; nimbly. Spenser. See Dercvy. 

DE-FI ANCE, 7. Fr 1. A daring , a challenge to fight 
invitation to combat; a call to an adversary to encounter, 
if he dare. 2. A challenge to meet in any cemtest ; a call 
upon one to make good any assertion or charge ; an ins) 
tation tO maintain any cause or point, 3. Contempt of 
opposition or danger ; a daring or resistance Uiat iniplier 
the contempt of an adversary, or of any opposing power. 

DE-UT A-TO-RY, a. Bidding or bearing dehance. 

DE-FPIVCLEN-CY, or DE-FIV-CIENCE, n. (L. deficrera.} 1 
A failing ; a falling short; imperfection. 2. Want; de 
fect , something less than is necessary. 

DE-FUCIENT, a. 1. Wanting ; defective ; imperfect ; not 
sufficient or adequate. 2, Wanting ; not having a fall os 
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adequate supply.— Deficient numbers, in arithmetic, ure 
Uiuse numbers, whose parts, added together, make less 
than the integer, Whuse parts they are. 

DEF 1-CL'T, ». Want; deticieucy ; as a deficit in the taxes 
or revenue. 

DE-FI ER, ». A challenger; one who dares to combat ur 
encounter; one who braves ; one who acts in contempt of 
opposition, law or authority. 

t DE-FIG-U-RA“TION, au. A disfiguring. Hall. 

t D-FIG/URE, vo. t. To deluneate. Weerer. 

DE-FILE’, o.t. [Sax. afylan, befylan, gefylan.} 1. To 
make unclean ; to render tou! ordirty. 2. To make in- 

pure; to render turbid. J. To svil or sully ; to tarnish ; 
as reputation, &c. 4. To pollute ; to make ceremonially 
unclean. 5. Tocorrupt chastity ; to debauch ; to viviate. 
6. To taint, in a moral sense , to corrupt; Co vitiate ; to 
render impure with sin. 

DE-FILE’, v. i. [Fr. defiler.] To march off in a line, or file 
by file ; to file off. Ruscoe. 

DE-FILE!, nm. (Fr. defilé.] A narrow passage or way, in 
which troops may march only in a file, or with a narrow 
front ; a long, narrow pass, as between hills, &c. 

DE-FIL‘ED, Hetid'\-pp. Made dirty. oc foul polluted? 
soiled ; corrupted ; violuted ; vitiated. 

DE-FILE MENT, x. 1. The act of detiling, or state of being 
defiled ; foulness ; dirtiness ; uncleanness. 2. Corruption 
of morals, principles or character ; impurity ; pollution 
by sin. 

DE FIL/ER, 2. One who defiles ; one who corrupts or vio- 
lates ; that which pollutes. 

DE-FILING, pyr. L. Polluting ; 
Marching in a file, or with a narrow front. 

DE-FIN‘UA BLE, a. 1. Literally, that may be limited, or 
have its limits ascertained. Hence, capable of having its 
extent ascertained with precision ; capable of being fixed 
and determined. 2. That may be defined or described ; 
capable of having its signification rendered certain, or ex- 
pressed with certainty or precision. 3. That may be fix- 
ed, determined or ascertained. 

DE-FINE!, c.t. i definww.| 1. To determine or describe the 
end or limit. 2. To determine with precision ; tu ascer- 
tain. 3. To mark the limit ; to circumscribe ; to bound. 
4. To determine or ascertain the extent of the meaning of 
a word ; to ascertain the signification of a term; to ex- 
plain what a word is understood to express. 5. To de- 
scribe ; to ascertain or explain the distinctive properties or 
circumstances of a thing. 

Ai E/, vo. i. To determine ; to decide. Bucon. 
E-FUIN‘/ED, (de-find!) pp. 1. Determined ; having the ex- 

tent ascertained ; having the signification determined. 
2. Having the precise limit marked, or having a deter- 
minate limit. 

ME-FIN‘/ER, 2. He who defines ; he who ascertains or 
marks the limits ; he who determines or explains the sig- 
nification of a word, or describes the distinctive properties 
of a thing. 

DE-FIN‘ING, ppr. Determining the limits ; ascertaining 
the extent ; explaining the meaning ; describing the prop- 
erties. 

DEFII-NITE, a. [L. definitus.} 1. Having certain limits ; 
bounded with precision ; determinate. 2. Having certrin 
Hmits in signification ; determinate ; certain ; precise. 
3. Fixed ; determinate ; exact; precise. 4. Defining ; 
limiting . determining the extent. 

DEPU-NITE, 2. Thing detinced, @y/iff. 

DEF'LNITE LY, adc. Preessely ; in a definite manner. 

DEF TL-NITE-NESS, n. Certainty of extent; certainty of 
signification , determinateness, 

DEF-t-NYU TION, vw. [L. dfiatio.] 1. A brief deseription 
of a thing by ite properties. —2. In Joe, the expbeation of 
the essence of a thing by its kind and ditterence.—-3. In 
lertcographn, an explanation of the siguitication of a. word 
or term, or of what a word is understood to express. 

DE-FIN'-TIVE, a. [L. definstiras.| (. Limiting the ex- 
tent ; determinate ; positive ; express. 2. Limiting ; end- 
ing ; determining ; final. 

DE-FIN’I-TIVE, 2. tn yrrammar, an adjective used to de- 
fine or limit the extent of the signification of an appellative 
or common noun. 

HE-FIN'U-TIVE-LY, adr. 1. Determinately ; positively ; 
ex ly. 2. Finatty ; conclusively ; unconditionally. 
DE-FIN'L-TIVE-NESS, n. Determinatencss ; decisiveness ; 

conclusiveness. 

ce, rt. (lL. defivo.] To fix; to fasten. Herbert. 

JEF-LA-GRA-BIL/I-TY, ». Combustibility ; the quality 
yas taking fire and burning away, or a metallic wire. 

oyle. 

OE-PILA GRA-BLE, a. Combustible : having the quality 
of taking fire and burning, as alcohoi, oils, &c. Houle. 

DEF'LA-GRATE, c. ¢. (fe deflagrv., To set fire ta; to 
burn ; to consume. 

OFF-LA-GRA TION, a. A kindling or setting fire to a sub- 
stance ; burning ;.combustion. 

DEFILA-GRA-TOR, a. A gaivanic instrument for produc- 
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ing combustion, particularly the combustion of metailic 
substances. flare. 

DE-FLECT!, v.41. [L. deflecto.} To turn from or aside ; to 
deviate from a true course or right line ; to swerve. 

DE-FLECT, c. ¢. To turn aside; to turn or bend from a 
right line or regular course 

DE-F LECT ED, pp. Tumed aside, or from a direct line ar 
course.—In botuny, bending downward archwise. 

DE-FLECTUNG, ppr. ‘Turning aside ; turning from a right 
line or regular course. 

DE-FLECVTION, a. 1. Deviation ; the act of turning aside | 
a turning froin a trne line or the regular course. 2. The 
departure of a ship frum its true course. 3. A deviation 
of the raysof light towards the surface of an opaque body ; 
intlection. 

DE-FLEX URE, 2. A bending down ; a turning aside - de- 
Viation. 

DEF’ LO-RATE, a. [L. defluratus.] In botany, having cast 
its farin, pollen, or fecundating dust. Martyn. 

DEF-LO-RA'TION, «. [F1.] 1. The act of detlouring ; the 
act of acpriving of the flower or prime beauties ; particu 
larly, the act of taking away a woman’s virginity. 2. A 
selection of the lower, or of that which is most valuable. 

DE-FLOURS, 7. t. (L. defers.) 1. ‘To deprive a woman of 
her virginity. 2. ‘Io take away the prime beauty and 

race of any thing. 3. ‘To deprive of tlowers. 

DE-FLOUR ED, (de flourd) pp. Depnved of maidenhood ; 
ravished ; robbed of pnme beauty. 

DE-FLOUR-ER, 2. One who deprives a woman of her 
Virginity. 

DE-FLOUR‘ING, ppr. Depriving of virginity or maiden- 
hood ; robbing of prime beauties. 

ft DE-FLOW, ect. | L. defuo.) To flow down. Brown. 

DEFLU-OUs, a. (L. aus Flowing down ; falling off. 

Tittle used. | 

DE-FLUX!, n. [L. defluzus.] A flowing down; a running 
downward. Bacon. 

DE-FLUAWION, a. [L. defluriv.] 1. A flowing, running or 
falling of humors or fluid matter, from a supenor to an in- 
ferior part ot the body ; properly, ap intlammation of a 
part, attended with increased secretion. 2. A discharge 
or owing off of humors. 

TDEE-LY, adr. Dextrously ; skilfully. Spenser. 

t{DEF-OK-DA TION, xn. The act of making filthy; pol 
Jution. 

DE-FO-LL-AITION, n. (TL. de and foliativ.] Lrterally, the 
fall of the leaf or shedding of leaves , but technically, the 
time or season of shedding leaves in autumn. 

DE-FORCIY, cot. ‘To disseize and keep out of Grads sm 
session of an estate, to withhold the possession an 
estate from the rightful owner. Blackstone. 

DE-FORC ED, (de ftorst!) pp. Kept out A at ae igen 

DE-FORCE/MENT, a. 1. The holding of lands or tene- 
ments to which another person has a right.—2. In Scot- 
land, a resisting of an officer in the execution of law. 

DE-FOR'CIAN'T, no Ue that keeps out of possession the 
richtful owner of an estate. 

DE FORCUNG, ppr. Keeping out of lawful possession. 

DE-FORMS, rot. [1 derar ae) 1. To mar or injure the 
form ; to alter that form or disposition of parts which is 
natural and esteemed benutiful, and thus to render it dis- 
pleasing to the eve; to distigure, 2. To render ugly or 
displeasing, by exterior applications or appendages. 3. ‘To 
render displeasing. 4. ‘Vo myure and render displeasing 
or disgusting; to disgrace , to distigure moral beauty. 

5. To dishonor; to make ungraceful, 

DE-FORM, a. (LL. derermis.|)  Wafigured ; being of an un- 
natural, distorted, or disproportioned furm ; displeasing to 
the eve. 

DEE-OMLAEVTION, a. A disfiguring or defacing. 

DE FORMIEED, (de-formd’ pp. 1. Injured in the form ; dis 
figured ; distorted ; ugly ; Wanting natural beauty, or 
svinmetry. 2. Vase: disgraceful, 

DE-POR WED-LY, ade. Jn an ugly manner. 

DE-FORMED-NESS, 2. Ugliness ; a disagreeable or unnat 
ural form. 

DE-FORM‘ER, n. One who deforms. 

DE-FOR MENG, ppr. Marring the natural form or figure, 
rendering ugly or displeasing ; destroying beauty 

DE-FORM/L-TY, n. (L. defurmitas.]) 1. Any unnatural 
state of the shape or form ; want of that uniformity or 
symmetry which constitutes beauty ; distortion ; irregu- 
larity of shape or features ; disproportion of limbs , de- 
fect ; crookedness ; ugliness. 2. Any thing that destroys 
beauty, grace or propriety ; irregulanty ; absurdity ; grose 
deviation from order, or the established laws of propriety 

t DE-FORS ER, x. One that casts out by force. - 

+DE-FOUL/, c. t. To defile. 

DE-FRAUD, r,t. [L. ejay 1. To deprive of meht, 
either by obtaining something hy deception or artifice, or 
by taking something wrongfully, without the knowledge 
or consent of the owner ; to cheat: to cozen ; followed by 
of before the thing taken. 2. To withhold wrongtully 
from another what is due to him. 3. To preveat one 
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wrengfully trom obtaining what he may justly claim. 4. 
To deteat or frustrate wrongfully. 

DE FRAU-DAITION, a. Privation by fraud. 

DE PRAODED, pp. Deprived of property or right by trick, 
artifice or deception ; mjured by the withbolding of what 
is due. + 

DE-P RAUD/ER, n. One who defrauds ; one who takes from 
another his right by deception, or withholds what is his 
die, a cheat; a cozener ;, au embezzler ; a peculator. 

DE-FRAUDING, ppr. Depriving another of his property or 
right by deception or artifice ; injuring by withholding 
wrongfully what is due. 

UL -FRAUDMENT, x. The act of defrauding. 

DE-FRAY!, ot. (Fr defrayer.] 1. 'I'o pay ; to discharge, 
us cost or expense ; to bear, as charge, cost or expense. 
2. To satisfy ee) Speaser. 3. To till; [vb3.] Spenser. 

DE FRAY'ED, ‘de frade") pp. Paid ; discharged, us expense, 
ar coat, 

Di-FRAY’ER, ». One who pays or discharges expenses. 

DEFRAY ING, ppr. Paying ; discharging. 

DE-FRAY'MENT, n. Payinent. Shelton. 

DEPT, a. Neat; handsome ; spruce; ready ; dextrous ; 
fit; convenient. Dryden. 

tf DEFT'LY, adv. Neatly ; dextrously ; ina skilful manner. 
Sauk. 

DEFT'NESS, nr. Neatness ; beauty. Drauton. 
E-FUNET"’, a. [L. domes Having finished the course 
of life , dead ; deceased. Shak. 

DE-FUN€T', x. A dead person ; one deceased. 
DF-FUNE’TION, x. Death. Shak. 

E-FY’, v.t. (Fr. defer.) 1. To dare; to provoke to com- 
bat or strife, by appealing to the courage of another ; to 
invite one to contest ; to challenge. 2. To dare ; to brave 5 
to offer to hazard a conflict by manifesting a contempt of 
Ooppusition, attuck or hostile force. 3. ‘To challenge to say 
or do any mee 

DE-FY', n. A challenge. Dryden. 

E-FQY‘ER. See Derizn. 

DEG, vc. ¢. po deayan.] Toxprinkle. Grose. 

DE-GAR'NISH, v. t. (Fr. deyarmr.] 1. To unfurnish , to 
strip of furniture, ornaments or apparatus. 2. To deprive 
of a garrison, or troops necessary for detense. Washington. 

DE-GA RNISHED, pp. Stripped of furniture or apparatus ; 
deprived of troops for defense. 

DE.GAR NISH-ING, ppr. Stripping of furniture, dress, ap- 
paratus or a garrison. 

DEAsAR/NISEL-MENT, 2. The act of depriving of furniture, 
apparatus or a garrison, — 

DE-GEN'DER, v. & To degenerate. Spenser, 
E-GEN'DERED, a. Degencrated. Spenser. 

DE-GEN/ER-A-CY, xn. 1. A growing worse or inferior; a 
decline in good qualities ; or a state of being less valuable. 

In morals, decay of virtue ; a growing worse ; de- 
parture from the virtues of ancestors ; desertion of that 
which is good. 3. Poorness ; ineanness ; as, a deyenera- 
cy of spirit. 

DE-GEN'ER-ATE, v. t. (L. degenero.} ‘To become worse ; 
to decay in good qualities ; to pass from a good to a bad or 
worse state ; to lose or suffer a diminution of valuable 
qualities, either in the natural or moral world, 

DE-GEN'ER-ATE, a. 1. Having fallen from a perfect or 
good state into a lesw excellent or worse state ; having lost 
something of the good qualities possessed ; having declin- 
ed in natural or moral worth. 2. Low ; base ; mean ; 
cormypt ; fallen from primitive or natural excellence ; hav- 
ing lost the good qualities of the species. 

DE-GEN'ER-ATE-LY, adr. Ina degenerate manner. 

DE-GEN ER-ATE-NESS, 2. A degenernte state ; a state in 
which the natural good qualities of the species are decay- 
ed or fost. 

DE-GEN-ER-A‘TION, x». 1. A growing worse, or losing of 
good qualities ; a decline from the virtue and worth of an- 
cestors ; a decay of the natural good qualities of the ape- 
cies ; a falling from a more excellent state to one of less 
worth. 2. The thing degencrated. 

DE-GEN'ER-OUS, a. 1. Degenerated ; fallen from a state 
of excellence, or from the virtue and merit of ancestors. 
2. Low, base; mean ; unworthy. Dryden 

DE-GEN'ER-OUB-LY, ade. In a degencrous manner ; base- 
ly ; meanly. 

DEG/GY, a. Foggy ; applied also to amall rin. 

DE-GLO'TI-NATE, r.t. [U. dewlutino.] To unglue; to 
loosen or fe arate substances glued together. 

DEG-LU-TWTUION, n. (LE. dev/utio.) 1. ‘The act of swal- 
lowing. 2. The power of swallowing. 

DEG-RA-DA!TION, a. [F'r.1 1. A reducing in rank ; the 
act of depriving one of a degree of honor, of dignity, or 
of rank ; also, deposition » removal or dismission from of- 
fice. 2. The state of being reduced from an elevated or 
nore honorable station, to one that is low in fact or in es- 
timation; baseness ; degeneracy. &. Diminution or re- 
duction of strength, efficacy or value.—4. In painting, a 
lessening and obscuring of the appearance of distant ob- 
ject in a landscape, that they may appear as they would 
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do to an eye placed at a distance. 5. Diminstion ; redoc 
tion of altitude or magnitude. Journ. of Science. 

DE.GRADE/, c.t. [Fr. degrader.] 1, To reduce from 8 
higher to a Jower rank or degree ; to deprive one of any 
othce or dignity, which he loses rank in society ; to 
strip of honors. 2. To reduce in estimation ; to lemen the 
vaiue of; to lower; tosink. 3. To reduce in alutude o 
magnitude. Journ. of Scurce. : 

DE-GRAD/ED, pp. Reduced in rank ; deprived of an office 
or dignity ; lowered ; sunk ; reduced in estimation 
value. 

DE-GRADE/MENT, 2. Deprivation of rank or office. 

DEGRADING, ppr. 1. Reducing in rank ; depriving of 
honors or offices ; reducing in value or estimation ; lower 
ing. 2. a. Dishonoring ; disgricing the character. 

DE-GRADUING-LY, ade. In a degrading manner, of in 8 
way to depreciate. ia: 

DE-AGREE!, n. [Fr. degré.] 1 A step; a distinct portion f 

space of indefinite extent ; a space in progression. 2. 4 
step or portion of progression, in elevation, quality, dignt 
ty or rank.—3. In gencalogy, a certain distance or remove 
in the line of descent, determining the proximyty of blod. 
4. Measure ; extent.—5. In geometry, @ division of 8 0F 
cle, including a three hundred and sixtieth part of its et 
cumterence.—6. In music, an interval of sound, marked 
by a line on the scale. Busby.—7. In arithmetic, 8 deere 
consists of three figures ; thus, 270, 360, compose two de- 
grees. &. A division, space or interval, marked oo 4 
mathematical or other instrument.—9. In colleges aud 
univera:tics, aimark of distinction conferred on students, 
as a testimony of their proficiency in arts and sciences , 
giving them a kind of rank, and entitling them to cera 
privileyes.— Honorary degrees are those of ductor of dn 
itu, doctor of lama, &e.—By degrees, step by step; grada- 
ally ; by little and little ; by moderate advances. 

DEG-US-PAPTION, n. [L. deguste.] A tasting. Bp. Hall. 

DE-HIS'CENCE, n. [L. dekiscens.] A gaping.—In beteay, 
the opening of capsules ; the season when capsules opea. 

DE-AIIS'CENT, a. Opening, as the capsule of a plant 

+ DE-HON-ES-TA'TION, n. Diacredit ; disgrace. Bp. Gev 
den. 

DE-HORT!, ». t. [L. dehortor.] To diasuade ; to advise 
the contrary. Wilkins. 

DE-HOR-TATION, 2. Dissuasion , advice or coanrel 
agaist sonething. 

DE-HORT!A-TO-RY, a. Dissuading ; belonging to dissus- 
sion. ~ 

DE ORT’ER, x. A dissuader ; an adviser to the contrary. 

DE-HORTUNG, ppr. Dissuading. 

DEILCIDE, n. {It. deictdic.] 1. The act of patting to death 
Jesus Christ, our Savior. Prior 2. Ong concerned in par 
ting Christ to death. oy 

DE-IF'I€, a. [L. deus and facio.} 1. Divine ; pertaining 
to the gods. 2. Making divine. 

DE-IF'E-CAL, a. Making divine. Homulies. 

DE-I-PL€A‘TION, n. The act of deifying ; 
alting to the rank of, or enrolling among, the 
tics. 

DE'I-FTED, pp. Exalted or ranked among the gods ; regard 
ed or praised as divine. 

DEI-FT-ER, ». One that deifies., 

DEI-FORM, a. [L.deus and forma.) Like a god ; of 8 gob 
like form. 

t DE-1-FORM'I-TY, 1. Resemblance of deity. 

DEN-FY, c.t. (L. deus and facio.] 1. To make a god; 
exalt to the rank of a heathen deity ; to enroll amoung 
dcihes. 2. ‘To exalt into an object of worship ; to treal 
an object of supreme regard. 3. To exalt toa deity 1 & 
timation ; to reverence ur prise as a deity. 

DEN-EE-ING, ppr. Exalting to the rank of a deity ; weet 
ing as divine. 

DEIGN, (dine) v. i. (Fr. daigner.} To think worthy; © 
vouchaate ; to condescend. 

DEIGN, (dane) o. ¢. ‘Io grant or allow ; to condescend © 
give to. Shak. 

DEIGN'ING, (da'ning) ppr. Vouchsafing ; thinking worthy. 

t DE-IN TE-GRATE, v.t. To disintegrate. 

DE-IP'A-ROUS, a. (L. deiparus.] Bearing or bringing fort 
a god ; an epithet upplicd to the Kirgin Mary. 

DETP-NOS'O-PHIST, 1. (Gr. decrvoy and cogtorns.] One 
of an ancient sec. of philosophers, who were for 
their learned conversation at meals. 

DEISM, 2. [Fr. deivme.] The doctrine or creed of a deut 
the belief or system of religious opinions of those whe 6c 
knowledge the existence of one God, but deny revelatiaa. 

DIST, n. (Fr. deivte : Wt. deista.) One who believes in the 
existence of a God, but denies revenied religion ; one who 
professes no form of religion, but follows the light of 5a- 
ture and reason, as his only guides in doctrine and pre 
tice ; a freethinker. 

DE-IST'T€, )a. Pertaining to deism or tw deists ; €” 

DE-IST'I-E€AL, \ bracing deixm. 

DE‘IL-TATE, a. Made God. Abp. Cranmer. 
F-TY, n. (Fr. dété.] 1. Godhead ; divinity ; the nswre 
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and essence of the Supreme Being. 2. God ; the Supreme 
Being, or infinite self-existing Spirit. 3. A fabulous god 
or goddess ; a superior being, supposed, by heathen na- 
tions, to exist, and to preside over particular departments 
of nature. 4. The suposed divinity or divine qualities 
ofa pagan god. Raleigh. 

OE-JECT, v. t. (L. dejiciv.] 1. To cast down ; usually, to 
cast down the countenance ; to cause to fall with grief ; 
to make to look sad o- grieved, or to express dliscuurage- 
ment. 2. To depress the spirits ; te sink ; to dispirit ; to 
discourage ; to dishearten. Pope. 

DE-JECT', a. [L. deyectus.] Cast down ; low-spirited. 

DE-JECT'ED, pp. Cast down; depressed; grieved ; dis- 
couraged. 

DE-JECT'ED-LY, adv. In a dejected manner ; sidly ; heav- 
ily. Bacon. 

DE-JECT'ED-NESS, n. The state of being cast duwn ; low- 
new of spirits. 

DE-JECT'NG, ppr. Casting down ; depressing , dispiriting. 

DE-JEE'TION, x. 1. A casting down ; depression of mind , 
melancholy ; lowness of spirits, occasioned by grief or 
misfortune. Milton. 2. Weakness; [unusual.| 3. ‘The 
act of voiding the excrements ; or the matter ejected 


Ray. 

DE-J ECTLY, adv. In a downcast manner. 

DE JEET'O-RY, a. Having power or tending to cast down, 
or to promote evacuations by stool. 

DE-JECTYURE, nx. That which is ejected; excrements. 
Ariuthnot. ‘ 

{DEJER-ATE, o t. [L. dejero.] To swear deeply. 

yYDEJ-ER-A‘TION, x. A taking ofa solemn oath. 
DE-SECNE), ». (Fr. déjuné.] A sort of breakfast. 
E-LA€-RY-MATION, n. [L. delacrymativ.| A preternat- 
ural discharge of watery humors from the eyes ; waterish- 
ness of the eyes. 

t DEL-AE-TA'TION, n. We delactatio.] A weaning. 

DUL-AP-SA TION, na. A falling down. Ray. 

DE-LAPSE!, (de-laps’) v.t. [L. delabor, delupsus.] To fall 
or slide down. 

DE-LAPISION, n. A falling down of the uterus, anus, &c, 

DI- LAPSED, (detapst ) pp. Fallen down, 

DE-LATE’, vit. (L. delatus.] 1. To carry; to convey. 
[Litdle used.) 2. To accuse ; to inform against ; that is, 
to bear a charge against. B. Jonson. 

DE-LA'TION, a. 1. Carriage ; conveyance. [Little used. | 
2. Accusation ; act of charging with acrime , a term of 
the civil law. 

DFE-LA’TOR, ». [L.] An accuser ; an informer. 

DE-LAY!, v. t. [Fr. delai.] 1. ‘To prolong the time of act- 
ing, or proceeding ; to put off; to defer. 2. To retard ; 
to stop, detain or hinder fur a time ; to restrain motion, or 
render itslow. 3. To allay ; [not in use.] Spenser. 

DE-LAY’, v. i. To linger; to move slow ; or to stop for a 
time. 

DE-LAY', x. 1. A lingering ; stay ; stop. 2% A putting off 
or deferring ; rastination. 3. Hinderance for a time. 

DE-LAY'ED, (de-lade’) pp. Deferred ; detained ; hindered 
for a time ; retarded. 

DE-LAY'‘ER, n. One who defers ; one who lingers. 

DE-LAY'ING, ppr. Putting off ; deferring ; procrastinating ; 
retarding ; detaining. 

DE-LAYIMENT, xn. Fiadarinee: Gower. 

DF'LE, v. t. [L. imperative of deiev.] Blot out ; ernse. 
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DEL'E-BLE, a. [L. delebilis.] That can be blotted out. | 


Mure, 
DE-LE€’TA-BLE, a. [L. delectadiliz.) Delightful ; 
pleasing ; that gives great joy or pleasure. 
DE-LE€/TA-BLE-N ESS, a. Delightfulness. Barret. 
DE-LEOTA-BLY, adc. Délighttully. 
DEL E€-TA'TION, n. Great Measure : delight. More. 
+DELE GACY, a. A number of persons delegated. Laud. 
DEL/IE-GATE, nr. ¢. {l.. deleswo.] 1. To send away ; appro- 
priately, to send on an embassy ; to send with power to 


transact business, as a representative. 2. To intruat; to | 


commit ; to deliver to another’s care and exercise. 

DEL'E-GATE, 7. I. A person appointed and sent by an- 
other with powers to transact buainess as his representa- 
tive; a deputy ; a commissioner; a vicar.—2. In Great 
Britain, a commissioner appointed by the king, under the 
freat seal, to hear and determine appeals from the eccle- 
siastical court. Hence, the cuurt of delcwutes is the great 
court of appeal in all ecclesiastical causes. 3. A layman 
appointed to attend an ecclesiastical council. 

DEL/E-GATE, a. Deputed ; sent to act for or represent an- 
other. Taulor. F 

DEL‘E-GA-TED, pp. Deputed ; sent with a trust or cummis- 
sion to act for another ; appointed a judge ¢committed, as 
authority. 

IEVE-GA-TING, ppr. Deputing : sending with a commis- 
sion to act for another; appointing ; committing ; in- 
trusting. 

MEL-E-GATION, n. 1. A sending away ; the act of put- 
ting in commisaion, or investing with authority to act for 
another ; the appointment of a delegate. Burke. 2. The 
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persons deputed to act for another, or for others.—3. In 
the cul law the assigninent of a debt to another, as 
when a debtor appoints his debter to answer to the credt- 
tor in his place. 

t DEL-E.NIF'I-CAL, a. Having the virtue to ease or as 
suage pain. 

t DE-LETE), ov. ¢. (L. deleo.] To blot out. Fuller. 

DEL- E-TH'RI-OUs, a. [L. de(cterius.| 1. Having the quali 
ty of destroying, or extingnishing life ; destructive ; poi. 
sonous. 2. [njucious; pernicious. 

DEVE-TER-Y, a. Destructive ; poisonous. /edibras. 

DE-LE TION, a, [L. deletio.) 1. The act of blotting out or 
erasing. 2. Destruction ; [little used.) Mule. 

DELIE-VO-RY, «. That which blots out. Tylor. 

DELP, rx. (Sax. dejan.) J. A mine; a quarry ; a pit dug. 
[Rurely used.) 2. Earthen ware, covered with enamel 
or White glazing in imitation of China-ware or porcelain, 
nade at Delft, in Holland ; properly, Delsft-rare. 

DELI-BATE, ct (L. delibv.]) ‘To taste; to take a sip 
[fartle uxed, 

DEL-I-BA'TION, n. A taste ; an essay, [Little used.) 

DE-LIBER-ATE, r.t. [L. delivero.] To weigh in the 
mind; to consider and exainine the reasons for and 
against @ measure ; to estimate the weight or force of ar- 
Guinents, or the probable consequences of a measure, ia 
order toa choice or decision ; to pause and consider. 

DE-LIBER- ATE, ¢. t. Io balance in the mind ; to weigh ; 
to consider, Latul, 

DE-LIBER-ATE, a. 1. Weighing facts and arguments 
With a view toa choice or decision ; carefully considering 
the probable consequences of a step; circumspect ; slow 
in determining. 2. Formed with deliberation ; well ad- 
vised or considered ; not sadden or rash, 3. Now. Bacon, 

DE-LIBIER-ATE-LY, ade. With careful consideration, or 
deliberation; circummspectly ; not hastily or rashly ; 
Slowly. 

DE. LIBJER-A‘TE-NESS, x. Calin consideration ; circum- 
spection; due attention to the argaments for and against 
a measare 5 caution, 

DE-LIB-ER ATLON, a. [L. deliberatio.) 1. The act of de- 
liberatiag ; the act of weighing and examining the rea- 
sons for and against a chotee or measure ; consideration 
2. Mutual diseusston and examination of the reasons for 
and aginst a menace. 

DE-LIB ER ASTIVE, a. }. Pertaining to deliberation ; pro- 
ceeding or acting by deliberation, or by mutual discussion 
and exmunination. 2. Having a right or power to deliber- 
ate or discuss. 3. Apt or disposed to consider. 

DE-LIBIER-A-TIVE, 2, A discourse in which a question is 
discussed or weighed and examined. 

DE-LIB'ER-A-TIVE-LY, adr. By deliberation, Burke. 

DELILE ACY, a. (Pr. deleatesse.)] J. Fineness of texture ; 
smoothness ; softness 5 tenderness, 2. Daintiness ; pleas- 
antness to the taste. 3. Elegant or feminine beauty. 4, 
Nicety ; minute accuracy. 5. Neatness in dress; ele- 
gance proceeding from a nice selection and adjustment of 
the several parts of dress. 6. Softness of inanners ; civil- 
ity or politeness proceeding from a nice observance of pro- 
priety, and a desire to please, 7. Indulgence , gentle 
treatment. *8. Tenderness ; scrupulousnesa ; the quakty 
manifested in nice attention to right, and care to avoid 
wrong, or offense. 9. Acute or nice perception of what 
is pleasing to the sense of tisting ; hence, firuratirely, @ 
nice perception of beauty and deformity, or the faculty o€ 
such nice perception. 10. That which deliytts the sens- 
es, Particularly the taste, 11. Tenderness of constitution ; 
weakness ; that quality or state of the animal body which 
render it very imnpressible to injury. 12. Smallness ; fine- 
ness : slenderness ; tenuity. 13. Tenderness ; nice sus- 
ceptibility of unpression. 

DEL'W-CATE, a. (Fr. delicat.) 1. Of n fine texture ; fine ; 
soft; smooth; clear, or fair. 2. Nice. pleasing to the 
taste ; of an agreeable flavor. 3. Nice in perception of 
what is agreeable ; dainty. 4. Nice ; accurate; fine ; soft 
to the eye. 5. Nice in forms; regulated by minute ob- 
servance of propriety, or by candescension. 6. Pleasing 
to the senses. 7. Fine; slender; minute. &. That can- 

hot be handled without injury or danger; that must be 
touched with care. {. Composed of fine threads, or nice 
ly interwoven; soft and smooth tothe touch. 10. Ten 

er. effeminate ; not able to endure hardship; very im- 
pressible to injury. 11. Feeble; not sound or robust. 

t DELIL-EATE, n. Any thing nice; a nicety. Drrden. 

DEL/I-CATE-LY, adr. }. Ina delicate manner ; with nice 
regard to propriety and the feelings of others. 2. Nainti- 
fy; luxuriously. 3. With soft elegance. 4. Tenderly ; 
with indulgence in ease, elegance and luxury. 

DELIL-EATE-NESS, n. The state uf being delicate ; ten- 
derness ; softness ; efferninacy. 

tDELIT-E€ ATES, 2. Niceties ; rarities. Jeremiah. 

DE-LYCIOUS, a. (Fr. deliciewr.) 1. Highly pleasing to the 
taste ; most sweet or grateful to the senses . affording ex- 
quisite plensure. 2. Most pleasing to the mind; very 
grateful ; yielding exquisite delight. 
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DE. LY-CLUUS- LY, adc. [na dolicious manner; in a man- 
ner to please the taste or gratify the mind; sweetly ; 
pleasantly ; dehghtfully. 

DE LINCIOUS-NESS, x. ‘he quality of being delicious, or 
very grateful to the taste or mind. 2. Debght; great 


Ls arbens 

DEL-1-GA‘TION, n. [L. delizatu.} In surgery, a binding 
ap; a bandaging. 

DE-LIGH I’, (de-lite ) x. [Fr. delice.] 1. A high degree of 
pleasure, or satisfaction of inind; joy. 2. That which 
givea great pleasure , that which affords del ight.—Deliyrht 
is a nore permanent pleasure Usan jey, and not dependent 
on sudden excitement. 

DE-LIGH I’, c. t. (np. drleytar ; Port. deleitar ; L. delector ; 
Fr. delecter.| 1. ‘To affect with great pleasure ; to please 
highly ; to give or afford high satisfaction or joy. 2. To 
receive great pleasure in. 

DE-LIGHT., r. i. To have or take great pleasure; to be 
areatly pleased or rejuiced. 

DE-LIGH PED, pp. 1. Gready pleased; rejoiced. 2 a. 
Full of delight. Shak. 

DE-LIGH Ti, a. One who takes delight. Barrow. 

Db-LIGHT rUL, a. Highly pleasing ; utlording great plea- 
sure and satisfaction. 

DE-LIGHT'FUJL-LY, adr. I. In a manner to receive great 
plensure; very agreeably. 2. In a delightful manner ; 
charmingly ; in a manner to afford great pleasure. 

DE-LIGHIYFEL-NESS, n. 1. The quality of being de- 
nett, or of affording great pleasure. 2. Great pleasure ; 

elight. 

DE-LIGHT‘LESS, a. Affording no pleasure or delight. 

DE-LIGHT'SOME, a. Very pleasing ; delightful. 

DE-LIGHT'SOME-LY, adv. Very pleasantly ; in a delight- 
ful manner. 

DE-LIGH TSO ME-NESS, 2. Delightfulness ; pleasantness 
in a high degree. 

DE-LIN‘'E-A-MENT, x. Representation by delineation. 

DE-LIN‘E-ATE, v. t. [L. delinco.} 1. To draw the lines 
which extibit the form of a thing; to mark out wth 
tmes ; tomnke a draught; to sketch or design. 2. ‘To 
paint; to represent in picture ; to draw a likeness of. 3. 
Fiusuraticely, to describe , to represent to the inind or un- 
derstanding ; to exhibit a likeness in words. 

DE-LINE-A-TED, pp. Drawn; marked with lines exhibit- 
ing er form or figure , sketched ; designed ; painted ; de- 


scnbed. 

DE-LIN‘E-A-TING, ppr. Drawing the form; sketching ; 
painting ; describing. 

DE-LIN-B-A'TION, n. [L. delineatio.] 1. First draught of 
a thing; outline; representation of a form or figure by 
lines ; sketch ; design. 2. Representation in words ; de- 
scription. 

t DE-LIN'E-A-TURE, n. Delineation. 

t DE-LIN‘'L MENT, n. [L. delinuncutum.) Mitigation. 

DE-LIN-QUEN.-CY, nv. [L. delingus.} Failure or omission 
of duty ; a fault; a misdeed ; and, pusiticely, an offense ; 
a crime. 

PE eee a. Failing in duty ; offending by neglect 

uty. 

DE-LIN'QUENT, 2. One who fails to perform his duty 
particularly a public officer who neglects his duty; an of. 
fender ; one who commits a fault or crime. 

DELN-QUATE, v. t. or i. (Le deliyueo.] ‘To melt or be dis- 
sulved. See Deriquescer and Deviquiate. 

DEL-I-QUA‘'TION, wn. A melting. Sec Deviqurscencr 
and DaiiquiaTion. 

DEL-I-QUESCE!, (del.e-ques') rv. i. [L. deliguesen. See Vat- 
qurp.] To melt gradually and become liquid by attract- 
ing and absorbing mnoisture from the air. 

DEL-L-QUES'CENCE, n. Spontaneous liquefuction in the 
air; a gradual melting or ming liquid by absorption 
of water from the atmosphere. 

DEL-I-QUES-CENT, a. Liquefying in the air ; capable of at- 
tracting moisture from the atmosphere and becoming liquid. 

DE-LIQ’ULATE, ov. t. To melt and becoine liquid by im- 
bibing water from the air. 

Beer eye , ». A melting by attracting water from 
the air. 

DE-LIQ/OLUM, nm. [L.] 1. In chemistry, a melting or 
dissolution in the air, or in a moist place. 2. A liquid 
state. 3. In medicine, a swooning or fainting; called 
aliu syncope. 

DE-LIR‘A-MENT, ». A wandering of the mind; foolish 
fancy. [Jattle weed. 

DELI-RATE, 0.1%. [L. deliro.) To dote; to rave. 

DE-LURT-OUS, a. (L. delirus.) Roving in mind; light- 
headed ; disordered in intellect; having ideas that are 
wild, trregular and unconnected, 

DL: LIK IOUS-NESS, 2. The state of being delirious; de- 
Wt. 

DE-LURN-UM, a. {L.] A state in which the ideas of a per- 
sareure wild, irregular and unconnected, or do not corre- 
spond with the truth or with external objects; a roving or 
wandering of the inind ; disorder of the intellect. 
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DEL-I-TESCENCE, x. [L. delitescenti..}) Retirement; os 
security. Johnson. 

DE-LIT'LGATE, v. ¢. [L. delitigo.] Toe scold; to chide 
vehemently. Lhret. 

DE-LI'T-I-GA‘TION, a. A atriving ; a chiding. 

DE-LIVER, v. t. (Fr. delirrer.] 1. ‘To free ; to release, as 
fruin ,estraint; to set at liberty. 2. To rescue, or save 
3. ‘l'o give or transfer ; to put into another’s band oF puw- 
er; to commit; to pass from one to another. 4. To eur 
render; to yield; to give up; toresign. 5. To disburden 
ofachild. 6. ‘lo utter; to pronounce ; to speak ; to sead 
forth in words. 7. To exert in motion; [nota use.}— Te 
deliver to the wind, or cast away , to reject.— fo aeure 
over. 1. ‘To transfer; to give or pass from one to anuiber 
2. To surrender or resign, to put into another’s power; 
to commit to the discretion of ; to abandun to.— Te delree 
up, Ww give up; to surrender. 

t DE-LIV ER, a. ie liber.] Free; nimble. Chaucer. 

DE-LIV‘ER-A-BLE, a. That may be or is to be delivered. 
Mer. usayve. Aimer. Review. 

DE-LIV‘ER-ANCE, a. [Fr. delivrance.} 1. Release from 
captivity, slavery, oppression, or any restraint. 2. Res 
cue from danger or any evil. 3. The act of bringing forth 
children. 4. The act of giving or transferring from one 
toanother. 5, ‘The act of speaking or pronuuncing ; ut 
terance. 6. Acquittal ofa prisoner by the verdict of a jury. 

DE-LIV/ERED, pp. Freed; released ; travaferred or trans 
initted ; passed from one to another ; committed ; yielded - 
surrendered ; rescued ; uttered ; pronounced. 

DE-LIV’'ER-ER, a. 1. One who delivers; one who r- 
lenses or rescues; @ preserver. 2. One who relates o 
cominunicates, 

DE-LIV'/EK-ING, ppr. Beleasing ; setting free ; rescuing, 
Raving ; surrendering ; giving over; yielding ; resigning 

t DE-LIVIER-LY, ade. Numbly. 

DE-LIV/ER-NESS, n. Agility. 

DE-LIV/ER-Y, 2. !. The act of delivering. 2. Release, 
rescue, as from slavery, restraint, oppression or danger 
3. Surrender; agiving up. 4. A giving or passing from 
one to another. 5. Utterance; pronunciation ; of mannet 
of speaking. 6. Childbirth. 7. Free motion or use of the 
linntbs ; [vbs.] Sidney. 

DELL, n. (qu. dale, or W. er A pit, or a hollow place ; 
a cavity or harrow opening. Ailton. 

DELPH. See Derr, Vo. 2. 

DELPHUL-A jx. A vegetable alkali lately discovered in 

DEL-PHIN'L-A, the Delpiiniam staphysagrne. 

DELPIPI-AN, ) a. [from Deiphi.] Relating to Detphi, and 

DELPINIEC, to the celebrated oracle of that place. 

DELPHINE, a. [IL. delphinus.} 1. Pertaining Ww the dol- 
pln, a genus of fishes. 2. Pertaining to the dauphin of 

"rance, 

DELPILIN-ITE, n. A mineral, called also pistacte and ae 
dote, 

DEL‘TOID, n. (Gr. deAr7a, the letter A, and «dos.] 1. Re 
sembling the Greek A; triangular ; an epithet applied to 8 
muscle of the shoulder. Coze.—2 In dotany, shaped some- 
what like a delta or rhomb. 

DE-LOIYA-BLE, a. That may be deluded or deceived ; lia- 
ble to be impased on. Bruica,. 

DE-LUDES, r,t. [L. deludo.] 1. To deceive; to im 
on; to lead from truth or into error; to mislead the mind 
or judgment ; to beguile. 2. To frustrate or disappoint. 

DE-LUINED, pp. Deceived ; misled ; led into error. 

DE-LOUD/ER, n. One who deceives ; a deceiver; an impos 
tor; one who holds out false pretenses. 

DE-LUD'LNG, ppr. Deceiving ; leading astray ; misleading 
the opinion or judgment. , 

DE-LOIVING, n. The act of deceiving ; falsehood. 

DELIUGE, n. [Fr. deluge.] 1. Any overflowing of water, 
an inundation ; a food ; a swell of water over the natural 
banks of a river or shore of the ocean, spreading over the 
adjacent land. But appropriately, the great tlood or over 
flowing of the earth by water, in the days of Noah. 2.A 
sweeping or overwhelming calamity. 

DELUGE, 2. t. 1. To overtlow with water ; to inundate; 
to drown. 2. To overwhelm ; to cover with any flowing 
or moving, spreading wen f 3. To overwhelm ; to cause 
tosink under the weight of a general or spreading calamity 

DEL/UGE, ve. t. To become a deluge. 

DEL/UGED, pp. Overflowed ; inundated ; overwhelmed. 


DEL/U-GING, ppr. Overtlowing ; inundating ; overwhelm 


ing. 

DE_EO'SION, n. (L. delusio.] ‘1. The act of deluding; de 
ception ; a misleading of the mind. 2. False representa 
tion; illusion; error or mistake proceeding from false 
views. 

DE-LOUSIVE, a. Apt to deceive; tending to mislead the 
mind ; deceptive ; beguiling. 

DE-LOSIVE-NESS, na. The quality of being delusive ; ten 
dency to deceive. 

DE-LOU'SO-RY, a. Apt to deceive ; deceptive. 

DELVE, (delv) v. ¢. (Sax. delfan.} 1. To dig; toopen the 
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with a spade. 2 To fathom; to sound; to pen- that of the greatest size is 12 feet long, and cay ‘ies 3: hal! 


trate ; [not meee) 

VELVE, (delv) x. A place dug ; 8 pit ; a pit-fall; a diteh ; a 
den ; a cave ; [obds.} Spenser.—Deive of coals, @ quantity 
of fossil coals dug. [| Not used, or local. 

DELV’ER, a. One whuo digs, as with a spade. 

DELVING, ppr. Digging. 

DEM’A-GOGUE, (dem/a-gog) 2. (Gr. dnpaywyos.] 1. A 
leader of the people ; an orator who pleases the populace 
and influences them to adhere to him. 2. Any leader of 
the populace ; any tactious man who has great influence 
with the great body of people tn a city or community. 

DE-MAIN, x. Written also demesne and demean. [Nomn. 
demainer.} 1. A manor-house aud the land adjacent or 
near, which a lord keeps in Nis own hands or immediate 
occupation. 2. Estate in lands. Shah. 

DE-MAND?", v. t. [Fr.demander.} 1. To ask or call for, as 
one who has a claim or right to receive what is sought ; to 
claim or seek as due by right. 2. ‘To ask by authority ; 
to require ; to seek or claim an answer by virtue of a right 
in the inte tor. 3. To require as necessary or useful. 
4. ‘lo ask ; to question ; to inguire. 5. To ask or require, 
as a seller of goods. 6. To sue for; to seek to obtain by 


ld ag 

DE-MAND, x. 1. An asking for or claim made by virtue 
of a right, or supposed right, to the thing sought, an asking 
with authority ; achallenging as due. 2. The aking or 
requiring of a price for goods offered for sale. ¥. That 
which is or may be claimed as due; debt. 4. The calling 
for in order to purchuse ; desire to pousess 5. A desire 
or a seeking to obtain.—6. In laic, the askin” or seeking 
for what is due, or claimed as due, either expressly, by 
words, or by implication, as by seizure of goods, or entry 
into lands. 

DE-MANDIA-BLE, a. That may be demanded, claimed, 
asked for, or required. 

DE-MANDANT, n. One who demands; the plaintiff in a 
real action ; any plaintiff. 

DE-MANIVED, pp. Called for; claimed; challenged as 
due ; requested ; required ; interrogated. 

DE-MAND/ER, n. One who demands; one who requires 
with authority ; one who claims as due ; one who asks ; 
one who seeks to obtain. 

DE-MAND ING, ppr. Claiming or calling for as due, or by 
authority ; requiring ; asking; pursuing a claim by legal 
process , interrogating. 

DkE-MANIURESS, a. A femate demandant. 

t Di-MARCH, a. LFr demarche.) March; walk; gait. 

DiE-MAR-KAMON, n. (Sp. demarcariun.| 1. The act of 
marking, or of ascertaining and setting a limit. 2. A lim- 
it or bound ascertained and fixed; line of separation 
marked or determined. 

IDE-MEAN/, 0. t. (Fr. demener.| 1. To behave ; to carry ; 
to conduct; with the reciprocal prunoun. 2. To treat. 

CALECT. 

ft DE-MEAN!, c. t. To debase ; to undervalue. Shak. 

ft DE-MEBAN’,xn. 1. Behavior; carringe ; demeanor. 
ser. 2. Mien. Ibm. 

OE OAM Daman. 

DE- n. Belavior; carriage ; deportment. 

¢ DE-MBAN'URE, n. Behavior. feng 

DE'MENCY, n. [L. dementia.} Madness. Skelton. 
E-MEN'‘TATE, a. Mad ; intatuated. Hammond. 
DE-MEN'TATE, tv. t. [L. dementv.]| To make mad. Bur- 


ton. 
DE-MEN-TASTION, vr. The act of making frantic. Whitlock. 
DE-MEPH-I-TI-ZA‘TION, n. The act of purifying from 
mephitic or foul air. 
DE-MEPH'I-TIZE, v. t. To purify from foul, unwholesome 


air. 
DE-MEPH 'ETTZED, pp. Purified ; freed from foul air. 
DE-MEPII'I.TT-ZING, ppr. Purifying from foul air. 
DE-MERIT, x. [Fr. demerite.] 1. ‘Nhat which deserves 
punishment ; the opposite of merit ; an ill-deserving ; that 
which is blamabie or punishable in moral conduct ; vice or 
crime. 2. A@mcientiy, merit; desert; in a youd senec. 


Shak. 

t DE-MER'IT, ve. ¢. Todeserve blame or punishment. 

DE-MERSED, a. [L. demersus.} Plunged; situated or 
growing under water. 

DE-MER'SION, nx. [L. demersio.] 1. A plunging into a 
fluid; a drowning. 2. The state of being overwhelmed 
in water orearth. 3. The putting of a medicine in a dis- 
sotving liquar. 

DE-MESNE’, (de-meen’) Ser Dusain. 


DEMT, a prefix, Fr. demi, from the L. dimidium, signifies | 


Aalf. tis used only in composition, 
DEM I-BRI-GADE, x. A half-brignde. 
DEM T-€A'DENCE, un. In music, an imperfect cadence, or 
ove that falla on any other than the key note 
DEMMI-€CAN'NON, n. A cannon of different sizes ; the lu:r- 


est carries a ball of 30) pounds weight, and 6 inches diam- | 


eter; the ordinary is 12 fect long, and carries a shot of 6 


inches and one-sixth diameter, and U2 pounds weight; | 


Spen-— 


of 6 inches and five-eighths diameter, and 36 pours 
weight. Dict. 

DEM T-€ROSS, ». An instrument for taking the aluitude o1 
the sun and stars. 

DEM1I-CUL/VER-IN, 2, A large gun or piece of ordre: ce , 
the leust is 10 feet long, and carries a hull of 0 pounds 
weight and 4 inches diameter ; that of ordinary size cut 
ries a ball of 4 inches and two-eightha diameter, and =u 

ds 11 ounces in weight; the largest size is itt tee 
and a third in length, wad carries a ball 4 inches aeu » 
half in diametsr, and of 12 pounds i] ounees ip weig iat 

DEMI-DEV iL, x. Halfa devil. Shak. 

DEM4-DISTANCE, 1. In fortyicution, the distance be 
tween the outward polygons aud the flank. 

DEMI-DI TONE, n. In mucic, a minos third § Busby. 

DEMI-GOD, x. Half a god; one partaking of the divine 
nature. Pope. 

DEM 1-GORGFE, #. In fortification, that part of the poly gai 
which remains after the flank is raiged, and gues from the 
curtain to the angle of the polygon. 

DEMA-GROAT, n. A half-groat. Shenstone. 

DiLMY-LANCE,n. A light lance; a half-pike. 

DEMI-LUNE, mA half-moon. 

DEMA-MAN, n. Half'a man; a term of reproach. 

DEMI-NA-TURED, a. Having half the nature of another 
animal, Shak, 

DEM'I-PREM-1-SES, a, plu. Half-premises. Hovker. 

DEMI-QUA-VER, #. A note in music, of half the length 
of the quaver, 

DEMI-REP, 2. A woman of suspicious ehastity. [Demi- 
Se 

DEM'I-SEMY-QUAWVER, n. The shortest note in music, 
two of which are equal to a semi quaver. 

DEMI-TONE, a. (un music, an interval of half atone; a 
semi-tone, 

DEGII-VILL, 2. A half-vill, consisting of five freemen or 
frank pledges. Blackstone. 

DEMI-VOLT, nv. One of the seven artificial motions of a 
horse, in which be raises his fore legs in a particular ma». 
uer, 

DEM TI-WOLF, a. Haifa wolf; 4 inongrel dog, between a 
dog and a wolf; dy. wea. Sxun. 

DEM'LJOHUN, a. A large ghiss vessel or bottle. 
DEMMU-GRATE, DEM-LGRA'TION. sec Migaate. 
E-MTS'‘A-BLE, a. That may be leased. 

DE-MISE!, a. [Fr. demis, demise.) 1. In England, a lay- 
ing down or removal, applied to the crown or royal an- 
thority. The demise of the crown is a tranafer of the 
crown, royal authority or kingdom, to a successor, Llick 
stone, 2. A conveyance or Wans(er of an estate, by lease 
or will.— Pen ise and redemise, &@ conveyance Where there 
are mutual leuses made from one to another af the same 
land, or soanething out of it. 

DE-MISE,, r.¢. J. To transfer or convey; to lease. 2. 
To bequeath; to grant by will. Swift. 

DE-MI-/=ION, x. A lowering ; degradation ; depression 
EUs ange. 

DE-MISSIVE, or DE-MI§S', a. Humble. [Little used.) 
Shenstone, 

t DE-MISS'LY, adr. In a humble manner. Sherwood. 

DE-MIS'SO-RY. See Dimissory. 

t DE-MIT", v. t. (L. demitiv.} To let fall; to depreas; to 
submit. 

DEM‘I-URGE, nz. (Gr. dnptovypos.} In the mythology of 
Eastern philosophers, an eon employed ia the creation 
of the world ; a subordinate workman. 

DEM-I-URG‘I€, a. Pertaining to a demiurge, or to creative 
power. 

DE-MOCRACY, a. (Gr. dnuoxparia.] Government by the 
people ; a form of government in which the supreme 

ywer is lodged in the hands of the people collectively, or 
in which the people exercise the powers of legislation. 

DEM'O-€RAT, x. One who adheres to a government by 
the people, or favors the extension of the right of suffrage 
to all classes of men. 

DEM-0-CRAT L€ ie Popular ; pertaining to democ- 

DEM-O-€RAT: LEAL, racy or government by the peo 


ple. 

ee eee adv. In a demoeratical manner 
Nidacy. 

DE-MO€’RA-TI8T, nx. The same as democrat. 

DE-MO€/RA-TY, x. Democracy. Burton. 

DE-MOLI'ISH, v. ¢. (Fr. demolir.) To throw or pull down 
to raze ; to destroy, as a heap or structure; to separnte 
any collected mass, or the connected parts of a thips; to 


ruin. 

DE-MOL/ISHED, pp. Pulled down ; thrown down ; :azed 
destroyed, as a fabric or structure. 

DE-MOL/ISH-ER, x. One whe pulls or throws duwn ; one 
who destroys or lays waste. 

PEO -ING, ppr. Pulling or throwing down; de 
stroying. 

DE. MOLISH-MENT, n. Ruin; everthrow. Beaumvnt. 
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DEM-O LIVTION, ». The act of overthrowing, pull- 
ing ‘town or destroying a pile or structure n; de- 


struction. 

DEMON, ». [L. demon.) A spirit: or immaterial being, 
holding a uuiddle place between men and the celestial del- 
ties of the pagans. Anevil spint or genins. which is sup- 
posed to influence the conduct of direct the fortunes «1 
mankind. 

Di MON-ESS, x A temale demon. Mede. 

DE-MO/NI-At, DE-MO-NT'A-CAL, or DE-MONI AN. a. 
1. Pertaining to demons or evil spirits. 2. Influenced by 
demons ; produced by demons or evil spirits. 

DE-MO'’N f-Ae, n. A human being possessed by a demon 

DE-MO'NI-A€S, n. fn church history, a branch of the Ana 
baptists, whose distinguishing tenet is, Chat at the end of 
the wor d the devil will be saved. 

WE-MON-O€'/RA-CY, n. (Gr. dacuwy and «cparew.] The 
power or government of demons. 

DE-MON-OL'A-TRY, 1. [Gr. datuwy and Aarpea.] The 
worship of demons, or of evil spirits. ; 
DE-MON-OL:0-GY, ». (Gr. datpor and Avyos.] A discourse 

on demons ; a treatise on evil spirits. 

DE-MON'O-MIST, 2. (Gr. datpwv a d vopos.] One that 
lives in subjection to the devil, or t ovil spirits. 

DE-MON/O-MY, n. The dominion of demons, or of evil 
upirits. Herbert. 

DE MON-SHIP, x. The state of a demon. Medc. 

DE-MON'‘STRA-BLE, a. That may be demonstrated ; that 
may be proved beyond doubt or cuntradiction ; capable 
of being shown by certain evidence, or by evidence that 
admits of no doubt. 

DE-MONSTRA-BLE-NESS, x. The quality of being de- 
monstrahble 

DE-MON'STRA-BLY, adr. In ainanner to preclude doubt ; 
beyond the possibility of contradiction. 

* DEMONSTRATE, or DEMONSTRATE, 0. t. (Le 
demonstrv.} 1. To prove beyond the possibility of doubt ; 
to preve in such a manner as to reduce the contrary posi- 
tion to evident absurdity.—2. In anatuny, to exhibit the 
parts When dissected. 

* DEM ON-STRA-TED, pp. Proved beyond the possibility 
of doubt ; rendered certain to the mind. 

*DEMONSTRA-TING, ppr. Proving tobe certain; evinc- 
ing bevond the possibility of doubt. 

DEM-ON-STRA'TION, a. 1. The act of demonstrating, or 
of exhibiting certain proof. 2. The highest degree of evi- 
dence ; certain proof exhibited, or such proof as estab- 
lishes a fact or proposition beyond a possibility of doubt, 
or as shows the contrary pesition to be absurd or im- 
possib.e. 3. Indubitable evidence of the senses, or of 
reason ; evidence which satisfies the mind of the certain- 
ty of a fact or proposition.—4. In logic, a series of xyllo- 
gismins, all whose premises are either definitions, self- 
evident truths, or propositions already established. 5. 
Show ; exhibition.—6. In anatumy, the exhibition of parts 
dissected. 

DE-MON STRA-TIVE, a. 1. Showing or proving by certain 
evidenee ; having the power of demonstratioh ; invincibly 
conclusive. 2. Having the power of showing with clear- 
ness and certainty. 

DE-MONSTRA-TIVE-LY, adr. With certain evidence ; 
with proof which cannot be questioned ; certainly ; clear- 
ly ; convincingly. 

* DEMON-STRA-TOR, n. 1. One who demonstrates ; one 
who proves any thing with certainty, or with indubitable 
evidence.—2. In anatomy, one who exhibits the parts 
when dissected. 

DE-MON/STRA-TO-RY, a. Tending to demonstrate ; hay- 
ing a tendency to prove beyond a possibility of doubt. 

DE-MOR-AL-I-ZA'TION, a. The act of subverting or cor- 
rupting morals ; destruction of moral principles. 

DE-MOR'‘AL-IZE, c.¢. To corrupt or undermine the morals 
of ; to destroy or lessen the effect of moral principles on ; 
to render corrupt in morala. Grattan, 

DE-MOR!AL-IZED, pp. Corrupted in morals. 

DE-MOR/AL-TZ-ING, ppr. 1. Corrupting or destroying 
morals or moral principles. 2. a. Tending to destroy 
mocats or moral principles. 

DE-MULCE’, (de-muls') v. t. [L. demulceo.} To sooth; 
to soften or pacify. 

DE-MUISCENT, a. (L.demulcens.} Softening ; mollifying ; 
lenient. 

DE-MULICENT, n. Any medicine which lessens acrimo- 
ny,or the effects of stimulus on the solids, that which 
softens or mollifies ; as gums, roots of marsh. mallows, and 
otuer mucilagineus substances, . 

DE-MOUR, cou (Fr. demeurer.) 1. To stop; to panse ; to 
hesitate ; to suspend proceeding ; to delay determination 
or conclusion.—2. In lar, to stop at any point in the 
pleadings, and rest or abide on that point in law for a de- 
cision of the cause. 

DE-MUR,, 0. t. To doubt of. [Not legitimate.) Milton. 
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DE-MUR’, ». Stop: pause ; hesitation as to the propriety 
of proceeding ; suspense of proceeding ur decision. 

DE-MUREL,, a. Sober; grave ; modest, downcast. Bacon. 

ee OEE v.i. To look with a grave countenance 
Shak, 

DE-MURE'LY, ade. With 3 ve, solemn countenance 
with a fixed louk ; with a sulemn gravity. 

DE-MORE/NESS, a. Gravity of countenance ; suberneas ; a 
modest look. Seducy. 

DE-MUR'RAGE, xn. An allowance made to the master of a 
trading vessel, for delay or detention in port beyund tue 
appuinted time of departure. 

DE-MUR‘KER, x. 1. One who demurs.—2. In law, a stp 
at komme point in the pleadings, anda resting of the decisna 
of the cause on that point ; an issue on matter of law. 

DE-MURIRING, ppr. Stopping ; poueMi suspending pro- 
ule or decision > testing or abiding on @ poli ia 
aw. 

DE-MY, 2. [Fr. demi.] 1 A particular size of paper ; p kind 
of paper of small size. 2. A half fellow at dalen cul 
lege, Oxford. - 

DEN, o. [-ax. den, dene, denn.| 1. A cave or hoilow place 
in the earth; usually applied to a cave, pit, or subterrane 
ous recess, used fur concealment, shelter, protection or se 
curity. 2. Asa termination, in names of en, it dencia 
the place to be in a valley or near a wood. 

DEN, c. a. To dwell as in a den. 

DE-NARCOT-IZE, cv. t. Todeprive of nareotine ; to deprive 
of the narcotic principle or quality. Journ. of Science. 

DEN A-RY, a. (L. denerias.} Containing tem. 

DEN A RY, 2. The number ten. Jdighy. 

*DE-MAITION-AL-IZE, v. t. To diveat of national eharae- 
ter or rights, by transferrence to the services of anvciher 
nation, Sec NaTIONAL. 

t{DE-NAY!, a. Denial ; refusal. Shak. 

t DE-NAY’, cr. t. To deny. Spenser. 

DEN'DRA-€HATE, n. (Gr. devdpow and oxarys-) Arto 
rescent agate ; agate containing tne figures of or 
parts of plants. 

DEN DRITE, a. (Gr. devdpiris.] A stone or mineral on or 
in which are the figures of shrube or trees ; am arborescert 
mnineral, 

DEN-DRITIE,. — ¢a. Containing the figures of abrubs of 

DiLN-DRITI-CAL, ) trees. 

DEN‘DROID, a. [Gr. devdoov and edos.] Resembling 3 
shrub. 

DEN‘ DROIT, 2. A fossil which has some resemblance ip 
form to the branch of a tree. 

DEN'DRO-LITE, n. (Gr. devdoev and d:60s.) A petrified ot 
fossil shrub, plant, or part of a plant. 

DEN-DROLJO-GY, 2, (Gr. devdpoy and Aoyos.] A discourse 
or treatise on trees ; the natural history of trees. 

DEN-DROM/E-TER, a. [Gr. écvdpov and perpew.) An in- 
strument to measure the height and diameter of trees. 

tDENUGATE, x. t. [L. deneyo.] To deny. 

tDEN-E-GASTION, x». Denial. 

DENT A-BLE, ¢. That may be denied, or contradicted. 

Di-NUAL, a. 1. An affirmation to the contrary ; an aseer- 
tion that a declaration or fact stated is not true ; negation , 
contradiction, 2. Refusal to grant; the negation of 4 
request or petition. 3. A rejection, or refusing to ac- 
knowledge ; a disowning.—4. A denial of one’s self, isa 
dechnuing of some gratification ; restraint of one’s appe- 
tifes or propensities, 

DE-NUER, x. One who denies, or contradicts ; one who re 
fures, or rejects; a disowner; one who does not uwa, 
avow or acknowledge. 

DE-NIER . 2. [Fr.] A small denomination of French money, 
the twelfth part of a sol; a small copper coin. 

*DENI-GRATE, v. t. [L. demgro.} Tu blacken ; to make 
black. Boule, 

DEN-i-GRA‘TION, vn. The act of making black ; a black- 
ening. 

DENISON, 2. The same as Denizen. 

+DEN-T-TRA‘TION, n. A disengaging of nitric acid. 

DEN 1-ZA'ITION, x. The act of making one a denizen, sob- 
ject or citizen. 

DEN I-ZEN, (den/e-zn) ». [W. dinosorr.| 1. In England, 
an alien whe is made a subject by the king’s letters pa 
tent, holding a middle state between an alien and a nat 
ural born subject. 2. A stranger admitted to residenee 
and certain rights in a foreign country. 3. A citizen. 

DEN TI-ZUN, 7. ¢. To make a denizen; to admit to reat 
denee with certain rights and privileges ; to infranchise. 

DE-NOMI-NA-BLE, a. That may be denominated, o 
named. Brown, 

DE-NOM'LNATE, 0. t. [L. denomino.] To name; tw give 
a name or epithet to. 

DE-NOM I-NA-TED, pp. Named ; called. 

DE-NOM!I-NA-TING, ppr. Naming. 

DE-NOM-I-NA‘TION, an. 1. Theactof naming. 2. A name 
of appellation ; a vocal sound, customarily used to express 
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& thing or a quality, in discourse. 3. A class, society or 
collection of individuals, called by the same name. 

DE-NOM I-NA-TIVE, a. That gives a name ; that confers 
a distinct appellation. 

DE-NOM'I-NA-TOR, n. 1. He that gives a name. 2. In 
arithmetic, that number placed below the line in vulgar 
sien which shows into how many parts the integer 
ia divid 

DE-NOT: A-BLE, a. That may be denoted or marked. 

DEN‘O-TATE. See Denote. 

DEN-O-TA‘TION, pz. [I.. denotatio.] The act of denoting. 
Hammond. . 

DE-NOT’A-TIVE, a. Having power to denote. : 

DE-NOTE,, v.t. (L. denuto.| 1. ‘Lo mark ; to signify by a 
visible sign; to Indicate; to express. 2. To show; to 
betoken ; to indicate. 

DE-NOT ED, pp. Marked ; signified ; indicatea. 

DE-NOTE MENT, x. Sign; indication. Shak. 

DE-NOT‘ING, per. Marking ; expressing ; indicating. 

DE_NOUE-MENT, (de-noo' mong’) a. {Fr.] The unraveling 
or discovery of a plot. [Wot Huglish. artun. 

DE-NOUNCE,, (de-nouns!) v. t. [Fr. denoncer.] 1. To de- 
clare solemni ; to proclaim in a threatening manner ; to 
announce or declare, aga threat. 2. ‘lo threaten by some 
outward sign or expression. J. To inform against ; to 


accuse. 

DE-NOUN'CED, (de-nounst!) pp. 1. Threatened by open 
declaration. 3. Accused ; proclaimed. 

DE-NOUNCE/MENT, (de-nouns!ment) n. The declaration 
of a menace, or of evil ; denunciation. 

DE-NOUN'CER, nw. One who denounces, or declares a 
menace. 

DE-NOUN‘CING, ppr. Declaring, as a threat ; threatening ; 


accusing. 

DENSE, fens) a. (L. densus; Fr. dense.) 1. Close; com- 
pact ; having its constituent parts clasely united ; applied 
to solids or fluids. Y%. Thick. 

DENSE'NESS, (dens‘nes) n. The same as density. 

DENS/I-TY, n. (L. densitas.] 1. Closeness of constituent 

rts; compactness. 2. Thickness. 

DENT, 2. 1. Literaliy, a tooth or projecting point. But it 
is used to express a gap or notch, or ruther a depression 
or small hollow in a solid body; a hollow made hy the 
pressure of a harder body on a softer, indentation. In 
this sense, it is In customary use in the Ua:ted States. 
2. A stroke, Spenser. 

DENT, v. t. To make a dent or small hollow. Sce InpENtT. 

DENTAL, a. (UL. dentalix.) Pertaining to the teeth.—In 
grammar, formed or pronounced by the teeth, with the 
aid of the tongue. 

DEN'TAL, x. 1. An articulation or letter formed by placing 
the end of the tongue against the upper teeth, or against 
the gum that covers the root of the upper teeth. 2. A 
genus of shell-fish, dentalinm, of several apecies. 

DEN 'TA-LITE, n. A fossil shell of the genus dentaliam. 

DEN'TATE a. (LL. deatatns.) Toothed ; notched. In 

DEN'TA-TED, | botany, a dentated root is one that con- 
sists of a concatenation of joints, resembling a necklace. 
A dentate leaf ia one that has horizontal points, with a 
space between each, or points in the plane of the disk, or 
havin pe like teeth on the margin. 

DEN'TA-TO-SIN'U-ATE, a. Having points like teeth, 
with hollows about the edge. 

DENT'ED, a. Indented ; impressed with little hollows. 

DEN-TEL/L(, a. [It. dentello.} Modillions. Spectator. 

DEN'TI-€LE, n. [L. denticulus.] A small tooth or project- 


in int. Lee. 
DEN-TICU-LATE a. [L. denticulatus.] Having smal} 
DEN-TI€/U-LA-TED, ¢ teeth or notches. 
DEV-TI€-U-LA‘TION, ». The state of being eet with small 
teeth, or prominences or points, resembling the teeth of a 


eaw. 

DEN'TI-FORM, a. [L. dens and forma.] Having the form 
ofatooth. Kirvran. 

DEN‘TI-FRICE, ». [Fr.] A powder or other substance to 
be used in cleaning the teeth. 

DEN-TIL, x. [L. dens.] In architecture, an ornament in 
comices bearne some resemblance to teeth ; used particu- 
larly in the Jonic and Corinthian orders. 

DENTIST, x. One whose occupation is to clean and ex- 
tract teeth, or repair the loss of them. 

DEN-TY ‘TION, a. (L. age 1. The breeding or cutting 
of teeth in infancy. 2. The thne of breeding teeth. 

DEN'‘TIZE, v.t. ‘To renew the teeth, or have them re- 
newed. 

DEN'TOID, @. [L. dens, and Gr. e:dos.] Having the form 
ofteeth. Rarton. 

DE-NO'DATE, ) vc. t. [T.. denudo.] To strip; to divest of 

DF-NODE’, all covering ; to make bare or naked. 

DEN-U-DA'TTON, an. 1. The net of stripping off covering ; 
a making bare.—2. In geology, the act of washing away 
the surface of the earth by the deinge or other flood. 

DE-NODED, pp. Stripped ; divested of covering ; laid bare. 

DE-NODING, ppr. Stripping off covering ; making bare. 
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DE-NUN CIATE, v. t. [L. denuncw.}] To denounce, which 
see. 

DE-NUN-CI-A‘TION, n. [L. denunciatio.] 1. Publication , 
Seon: annunciation ; preaching. 2. Solenin of 
ormal declaration, accom ed with a menace ; or the 
declaration of intended evil; proclamation of a threat; a 

blic menace. 

DE-NUN-CI1-A‘TOR, 2. 1. He that denoances; one who 
publishes or roclaims, especially intended evil ; one who 
threatens. 2. An accurer; one who informs against 
another. 

DE-NY., v.t. [Fv. demer.] 1. To contradict; to gainsay ; to 
declare a statement or position not to true. 2. Vo 
refuse to grant. 3. Not to afford; to withhold. 4. ‘le 
disown ; to refuse or neglect to acknowledge ; not to con. 
fess, 5. To reject ; to disown ; not to receive or embrace. 
6. Not to afford or yield.— 7’ deny one’s sels, is to decline 
the gratification of appetites or desires; to refrain from 
to abstain. 

DE-OBSTRUCT’, cv. t. [L. de and obstruo.] To remove ob- 
structions, or impediments to a passage ; to clear from any 
thing that hinders the passage of fluids in the proper ducts 
of the body. 

DE-OBSTRUETED, pp. Cleared of obstructions ; opened. 

DE-OBSTRUCTING, ppr. Removing impediments to a 


passage. 
DE-OB/STRU-ENT, a. porns obstructions ;_ havin 
power to clear or open the natural ducts of the fluids an 
secretions of the body ; resolving viscidities ; aperient. 
DE-OBSTRU-ENT, 2. Any medicine which removes ob- 
structions, and opens the natural passages of the fluids of 
the body, as the aaa and lacteal vessels ; an aperient. 
DE'V-DAND, xn. [L. Deo dandus.] In England, a personal 
chattel which is the immediate occasion of the death of a 
rational creature, and, for that reason, gicten to God, that 
‘ls, forfeited to the king, to be applied to pious uses, and 
distributed in alma by his high almoner. Blackstone. 
t DE-ON‘ER-ATE, rv. t. ey deonero.) Tu unload. 
DE-OP/PI-LATE, v. t. [L. de and oppilo.}] To free from ob 
structions ; to clear a passage. [Little used. ] 
DE-OP-PI-LA'TION, n. The removal of obstructions. [ Lit 
Ale used.| Brown, 
DE-OP'PI-LA-TIVE, a. Deobstruent ; aperient. Harney. 
+ DE-OR-DI-NA/TION, 1. [L. de and ordtnativ.] Disorder 
Raley. 
t DE-OS'€U-LATE, v. t. [L. deosculor.] To kiss. 
t DE-OS-EU-LA’TION, xn. A kissing. Sallingyicet. 
DE-OX'Y-DATE, o. t. [de and orydate.j To deprive of oxy- 
gen. or reduce from the state of an oxyd. 
DE-OX'Y-DA-TED, pp. Reduced from the state of an oxyd. 
DE-OX!'Y-DA-TING, ppr. Reducing from the state of an 


oxyd, 

DE-OX-Y-DA‘TION, x. The act or process of reducing from 
the state of an oxyd. 

DE-OX-Y-DI-ZA'TION, 2. Deoxydation. 

DE. OX'Y-DIZE, v. ¢. To denxydate. 

DE-OX‘Y-DIZED, pp. Deoxydated. 

DE-OX'Y-DTZ-ING, ppr. Deoxydating. 

DE-OX'Y-GEN-ATE, 0. t. To deprive of oxygen. Davy. 

DE-OX'Y-GEN-A-TED, pp. Deprived of oxygen. 

DF-OX'Y-GEN-A-TING, ppr. Depriving of oxygen. 

DE-OX-Y-GEN-Z'TION, 2. The act or operation of depriv.. 
ing of oxygen. 

DE-PAINT!, v. t. [Fr. depeindre, depeint.] 1. To paint; to 
picture ; to represent in colors, as by painting the resem- 
blance of. Spenser. 2. To describe in words. Gay. 

DE-PAINT’ED, pp. Painted; represented in colors; de- 
scribed. 

DE-PAINT‘ER, x. A pointer. Douglas. 

DE-PAINTING, ppr. Painting; representing in colors 
describing. 

DE-PART', v. i. [Fr. departir.) 1. To go or move from. 
2. To go from; to leave, to desist, as from a practice. 
3. To leave ; to deviate from ; to forsake ; not to adhere 
to or follow. 4. To desist: to leave; toahandon. 5. To 
be lost ; to perish ; to vanish. 6. To die; to decease ; to 
leave this world.— 70 depart this life, is elliptical, from 
being understood. 7. To leave ; to forsake ; to abandon 
8. Tocease. 9. To deviate ; tovary from. 10. Tovary ; 
to deviate from the title or defense in pleading. 1]. To 
part with ; [not in wsr.] Shak.—To depart from God, isto 
forsake his service, and live in sin ; to apostatize ; to re- 
volt; to desert his government and laws.—(Qod departs 
from men, when he abandons them to their own sinful in- 
clinations. 

t DE-PXART’, cv. t. To divide or separate ; to part. Shak 

t DE-PART', n. 1. The act of going away ; death. + tak. 
2. Division ; separation. Bacon. 

+ DE-PART’ER, nm. One who refines metals by separation. 

DE-PART'ING, ppr. Going from ; leaving ; desistiug ; for- 
saking ; vanishing ; dying. 

DE-PARTYING, n. A going away ; separation. Shak. 

DE-PART'MENT, xn. [Fr. departement.] 1. Literally, a 
separation or division ; hence, a separate part, or portion , 
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# division of terntury. 
bisiness ; a distinct provinee, in which a cl .se of duces 
are allotted to a parucular person. J. A separate eta- 
tou. 

DETAR BENE A a. Pertaining to a department, or 

vision. 

DE-PAKT'URE, a. 1. The act of going away; a moving 
from or leaving a place. 2. Death; decease; removal 
from the presem lite. J. A forsaking ; abanduniment. 4. 
Aveowting. 5. Ruin; destruction. 6. A deviation from 
the citle or defense in pleading.—7. In namgatwn, the 
distance of two places on the same parallel, counted in 
milea of the equator. 

DE-PAS'CENT, a. [L. depascens.} Feeding. 

DE-PAST'URE, tv ¢t. [L. depascor.] To eat up, to con- 
sume. Spenser. 

DE. PAST'URE, ov. i. To feed ; to graze. Blackstone. 

DE-PAST-U-RING, ppr. Feeding ; grazing ; eating up. 

DE-PAU'PER-ATE, ov. ¢. [L. depaupero.}] To make poor; 
to inpoverish ; to deprive of fertility or richness. Arbuth- 


nol. 

DE-PAU PER-A-TED, pp. Impoverished ; made poor. 

DE-PAU/PER-A-TING, ppr. Impoverishiug ; inaking poor. 

DE-PE€'TI-BLE, a. [L. depecto.) ‘I ugh; thick. 

b-PEe-U-LA'TION, nv. [L. depeculacw.| A robbing of the 
commonwealth. Cockeram. 
DE-PEINCT!, (de-pant!) o.t. [L. depingo.) To paint. 
L-PEND, va. [L. dependeo.) 1. To hang ; to be sustained 
by being fastened or attached to something above. 2. To 
be connected with any Ubing, as Ube cause of its existence 
or of its uperation and effects ; to rely on, to have such 
counection with any thing as a cause, that, without it, 
the effect would not be produced. 4. ‘To adhere; to 
hold to ; to be retained. 4. ‘To be in suspense ; to be un- 
deteriuined. 5. To rely; to rest with confidence; to 
trust ; to confide ; to have full confidence or belief.— 7'o 
depend on or upon, bo rely ; to trust in, with contidence. 
DE-PEND/A-BLE, a. That may be depended on. Pupe. 
E-PEND ENCE, (1. 1. A state of hanging down from a 

DE-PENDEN.CY supporter. 2. Any thing hanging 
down ; a aeries of things hanging to another. J. Concat- 
enation ; connection by which one thing is sustained by 
another, in its place, operations or effects, or is alfected 
by it. 4. Astate of bemng at the disposal of another; a 
state of being subject to the will of an intelligent cause, or 
to the power and operation of any other cause ; inability 
to sustain itself without the aid of. 5. Reliance ; confi- 
dence ; trust; aresting on. 6. Accident; that of which 
the existence presuppuses the existence of something else ; 
that which pertains to something else. 7. That which is 
attached to, but subordinate to something else. 8. A ter- 
ritory remote from the kingdom or slaw to which it be- 
longa, but subject to its dominion. 

DE-PENDENT, a. 1. Hanging down. 2. Subject to the 

»wer of; at the disposal of; not able to exist or sustain 
itself without the will or power of. J. Relying on for 
suppa or favor; unable to subsist or to perfonn any ting, 
with . the aid of. 

DE-PEND'ENT, n. One who is at the disposal! of another ; 
one who is sustained by another,or who relies on another 
for support or favor; a retainer. 

DE-PEND'ER, ». One who depends ; a dependent. 

DE-PENDING ppr. 1. Hanging down, relying. 2. a. 
sending ; undecided. 

Di-PER'DIT, «. [L. deperditus.] That which is lost cr de- 
atroyed. Paley. 

DEP-ER-D?''TION, n. Loss ; destruction. Brown. 

DE. PER DIT-LY, adv. In a host or ruined manner. 

DE-PHILEG‘MATE, ». t. (de, and Gr. pAcyya.] To deprive 
of auperabundant water, as by evaporation or distillation ; 
to clear spirit or acids of aqueous matter ; to rectify. [De- 
phlegm ia used b hai) On 

DOEPH-LEG-MA/‘TION, n. The operation of sepnrating wa- 
ter from spirits and acids, by evaporation or repeated dis- 
tillation. 

t DE-PHLEGM’ED-NESS, (de-flem/ed-nes) n A state of 
being freed from water. Boyle. 

DEPH-LO-GIS TLEATE, ec. t. (de, and Gr. prAoyiaros.] To 
deprive of phiogiston, or the supposed principle of inflam- 
miaoility. 

DEPH-LO-GIS'TI-CA-TED, pp. Deprived of phlogiston. 

DE -PI€T', v. t. [L. depingo, depictum.] 1. To paint; to 
portray ; to form a likeness in colours. 2. To descnbe ; 
to represent in words. 

DFE-PI€T’ED, pp. Painted ; represented in colore ; described. 

DE-PICT/LNG, ppr. Painting ; representing in colura, or in 
words. 

DE PICTURE, r. ¢. To paint; to picture ; to represent in 
colors. See Dericr. 

NEPI-LATE, c.t. (L. depile.] To strip of hair. 

DEP-I-LA/TION, x2. The act of pulling off the hair. 

* DE-PIL/A-TO RY, a. Having the quality or power to take 
off hair and make bald. 
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take off the hair 
puuent. Lxcyc. 
DEP'I-LOUS, a. Without hair. Brown. 
kP-LAN-TA'TLION, a. [L. deplanto.) The act of takug 
up plants from beds. 

DE-PLE'TION, x. (L. depleo.) The act of empty ing , par 
ticularly, in the medical art, the act of diminmling tur 
quantity of blood in the vessels by venesection ; bloud kt 
ting. 

DE-PLOR’A-BLE, 6. 1. That may be deplored ar lameat 
ed ; lainentable; that demands or causes lameulit::, 
bence, sad ; calamitous ; grievous ; miserable ; wretcued. 
Deplvrate, in a like sense, is not used. 2. In popular we, 
low ; contempuble ; pitiable. 

DE-PLOR A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being deplorabé, 
mwery ; wretchedness ; a miserable state. 

DE-PLOR A-BLY, adv. in a manner w be deplared, bb 
mentably ; miserably. 

DEP-LO-RA'TION, a. The act of lamenting.—In mauac,s 
dirge or mournful strain. 

DE-PLORE, v. t. [L. depioro.) To lament; to bewail ; ts 
mourn , to feel or express deep and poignant grief for. 
DE-PLOR‘ED, (de-plord') pp. Lamented ; bewanled ;, deep 

ly regretted. 

1 DE-PLOR ED-LY, adv. Lamentably. Tayler. 

t DE-PLOK EeMENT, a. A weeping ; a lamenting. 

DE-PLOR'ER, nx. One who deplores or deeply laments ; a 
deep mourner. 

DE-PLOR'ING, ppr. Bewailing ; deeply lamenting. 

DE-PLOY!, 0. t. (Fr. deployer.} To display, to open, w 
extend ; a mtlttary term. 

DE-PLOY!, c. t. To open; to extend ; to forma more ex- 
tended front or line. 

DE-VLAVY ING, ppr. Opening ¢ extending ; disptaying. 

DEP-LU-MA'TION, n. 1. The stripping or falling of df 
plumes or feathers. 2. A tumor of the eyelids with ke 
ot hair. 

DE-PLOME), v. t. [L. deplumo.] Tostripor pluck off feath 
ers ; to deprive of plumage. 

DE-PLOMED, (de-plamd:) pp. Stripped of feathers a 
plumes. 

DE-PLUOUM‘ING, ppr. Stripping off plumes or feather. 

DE-PO'LAR-IZE, tc. t. To deprive of polarity. 

t DE-PONE’, rc. t. [L. depono.) To lay down asa pledge ; 
to wage. Ludibras. 

DE-PO'NENT, a. [L. deponens.) 1. Laying down.—2. A 
depuncut verb, in the Latin Grammar, is a verb which has 
Q passive termination, with an active signification. 

DE-PO NENT, xn. 1. One who deposes, or gives a depwites 
under oath ; one who gives written testiinony to be used 
aseviderice ina court of justice. 2. A depanent verb. 

DE-POP'U-LATE, v. t. [L. depopulur.} To dispeople , & 
unpeople , to deprive of inhabitants. 

DE-POPILT-LATE, v. t. To become dispeopled. 

DE-PU?*U-LA-TED, pp. Dispeopled ; deprived of inhaba- 


ants, 

DE a NGs ppr. Dispeopling ; depriving of in- 

abitants. 

DE-POP-U-LA‘TION, ». The act of dispeopling ; destruc- 
tion or expulsion of inhabitants. 

DE-POP'U-LA-TOR, n. One who depopulates ; one who 
destroys or expels the inhabitants of a city, own ar aap 
try ; a dispeopler, - 

DE-PORT’, v. t. [Fr. deporter.] 1. With the recipricel 
pronoun, to carry ; to demeuan ; to behave. 2. Teo tran 
port; to carry away, or from one country to anctber 
Walsh, 

DE-PORT', n. Behaviour; carriage; demeanor; depot 


ment. [A poctic Gh? eu ae 

DEP-OR-TA TION, xn. nsportation ; a carrying away; 
a removal from one country to another, or to a distast 
place ; exile ; banishment. 

DE-PORT'ED, pp. Carried away ; transported ; banished. 

DE-PORT'ING, ppr. Carrying away . removing to @ distanl 
place or country ; transporting ; banishing. 

DE-PORT MENT, n. [Fr. deportement.] Carriage ; mapeet 
of acting in relation to the duties of life; behawiouw ; de 
meanor; conduct ; management. 

DE-POS'A-BLE, a. That may be deposed, or deprived of 
office. Horreli. 

DE-PO SAL, a. The act of deposing, or divesting of office 
For. 

DE-POSE’, v. t. [Fr. deposer.] 1. To lay down; to throw, 
to let fill. 2. To reduce trom a throne or other bigb et 
tion ; to dethrone ; to degrade ; to divest of office. 3. Te 
give testinony on oath, especially lo give tesumcbyY 
which is committed to writing , to give answers to intet- 
fogntories, intended as evidence in a court. 4. To fay 
aside. Barrow. 5. To take away ; to strip; to Haves | 

notin use.) Shak. 6. To examine on oath ; [act in usc.) 
hai. 

DE-POSE’, v. i. To bear witness. Sdney. 

DE-POs' ED, (de-pdzd') pp. Dethroned ; degraded ; testufied 


an aniual body ; gueb as luue aud uf- 
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BE-POS n. One who deposes or degrades from office. 
DE-POS/ING, ppr. Dethroning ; degrading ; bearing wit- 


ness. 

DE-POS' ING, 2. The aci of dethroning. Selden 

DE-POSIT, ov. t. [L. depositum.] 1. 'To lay down; to lay ; 
to throw down. 2. To lay up; to lay in a place for pre- 
servation. 3. To lodge in the hande of a person for safe- 
keeping or other purpose ; to commit to the cure of; to 
intrust ; to commit to one as a pledge. 4. To lay aside ; 
[little used. } 

DE-PO#1T, ». 1. ‘That which is laid or thrown down; any 
matter laid or thrown down, or lodged. Kirwan. 2. Any 
thing intrusted to the care of another ; a pledge ; a pawn ; 
a thing faa as security, or for preservation. 3. A place 
where things are deposited ; a depository. 4. (Fr. depot.] 
A city or town where goods are lodged for safe-keeping 
or for re-shipment.—In depot, in a state of pledge, or 
for safe-kee ping. 

DE-POS'I-TA-RY, a. (Fr. depositaire.} A person with 
whum any thing is left or lodged in trust; one to whom 
a thing is committed for safe keeping, or w be used tor the 
benefit of the owner ; a trustee ; a guardian. 

DE-POSTT-ING, ppr. Laying down ; pledging ; repositing. 

DEP-O-SI’TION, a. (L. depositio.] 1. The act of laying 
or throwing down. 2. That which is thrown down ; 
that which is lodged. 3. The act of giving testimony 
under oath. 4. The attested written testimony of a wit- 
ness; an affidavit. 5. The act of dethroning a king, or 
the degrading of a person from an office or station ; 3 di- 
vesting of sovereignty, or of office aud dignity ; a depriv- 
ing of clerical orders. 

DE-PUS'1-TO-RY, a. A place where any thing is lodged 
for safe-keeping. 

DE-POS'I-TUM, n, A deposit. [Wot English, nor in use.] 

AA ') [A French word. See Derosit.] 

DEP-RA-VA'TLON, 2. [L. depravatio.] 1. The act of mak- 
ing bad or worse ; the act of corrupting. 2. The state of 
being made bad or worse ; degeneracy ; a state in which 
good qualities are lost, or impaired. 3. Censure ; defaima- 
tion; [nut used.] Shak. 

DE-PRAVE!, v. t. [L. depravo.] 1. To make bad or worse ; 
w impair good qualities ; to make bad qualities worse ; to 
ered to corrupt. 2. ‘To defaine ; to vilify ; [not uved.] 
Saak, 

DE-PRAV'ED, (de-pravd!) pp. 1. Made bad or worse ; vitiat- 
ed ; tainted ; corrupted. 2. a. Corrupt ; wicked ; destitute 
of holiness or good principles. 

DE-PRAV'ED-LY, ude. In a corrupt manner. 

DE-PRAV'ED-NESS, x. Corruption ; taint ; a vitiated state. 
Hummond, 

DE-PRAVE'MENT, 2x. A vitiated state. Bron, r 

DE-PRAV‘ER, a. A cormupter ; he who vitiates ; a vilifier. 

DE-PRAV'ING, ppr. Making bad ; corrupting. 

DE-PRAV'ING, n. A traducing. 

E-PRAV'I-TY, xn. 1. Corruption; a vitiated state. 2. A 

Vitiated state of the heart; wickedness; corruption of 
mora) principles ; destitution of holiness or good princi- 


es. 

EP'‘RE-€A-BLE, a. That is to be averted, or begzed off. 
EP’RE-€ATE, 0. t. [L. deprecor.| 1. To pray against, 
to pray or entreat that a present evil may be removed, or 
an expected one averted. 2. .Wore vencrully, to regret ; 
to have or to expreas deep sorrow at a present evil, or at 
one that may occur. 3. ‘To implore mercy of ; [impruper.] 


DEP’ RE-€A-TED, pp. Prayed against ; deeply regretted. 

DEP'RE-€A-TING, ppr. Praying against ; regretting. 

DEP-RE-CA'TION, a. 1. A praying against; a praying 
that an evil may be removed or prevented. 2. Entreaty ; 
Lear: ; an excusing ; a begging pardon for. 

DEP RE-CA-TOR, n. One who deprecates. 

DEP RE-E€A-TO-RY, (a. 1. That serves to deprecate ; 

DEPRE-€A-TIVE, tending to remove or avert evil 

prayer. 2. Having the form of prayer. 

DE-PRE/CLATE, ». t. [Low L. depretio.) 1. To lessen the 
price of a thing ; to cry down the price or value. 2. To 
tm. gsvalue ; to represent as of little value or merit, or of 
less value than is commonly supposed. 3. Tio lower the 


vah e. 

DE-Piik'CIATE, v. i. To fall in value ; to become of Jess 
wot th. 

DE-Pi (@'CLA-TED, pp. Lessened in value or price ; under- 
val 


ved. 
DE-PIiF'CIA-TING, ppr. 1. Lessening the price or worth ; 
und Abe 2. Falling in value. 
DE-Pt E-Cl-A/TION, ». I. The act of lessening or crying 
dow price or value. 2. The falling of value ; reduction 


of w orth. 

DEP'S E-DATE 0.t. [L. depredor.) 1. To plunder; to 
rob; to pillage , take the property of an eneiny or of a 
foreign country by force. 2. To prey upon ; to waste ; to 


u. 3. To devour ; to destroy by eating. 
DEP RE-DATE, ov. i. To take plunder or prey ; to commit 
waste. 
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' & 
DEP-RE-HEND!, v ¢ [L. deprehendo.} 


DFP 

DEEN DATED, pp Bpolled ; plundered ; wasted ; pfl- 
aged. 

DEP RE-DA-TING . Plundering ; robbing; pillaging. 

DEP-RE-DA/TION, WPT The act of adenine ae robbinig ; 
& pillaging. 2. Waste ; consumption ; a taking uway by 
any act of vtuience. 

DEP‘RE-DA-TOR, ». One who plunders, or pillages; a 
npoiler ; a waster. 

paella aaa e a. Plundering ; spoiling; consisting 
in pillaging. | 

1. To catch; to 

take unawares or by surprise ; Lo seize, as a person com 
mitting an unlawful act. 2. To detect ; to discover; to 
obtain the knowledge of. [DepreAend and its derivatives 
are little used. 

tf D.AP-RE-HEND), v. i. To discover. 

DEP-RE-HENDED, pp. Taken by surprise ; caught ; selz- 
ed ; discovered. 

DEP-RE-HEND ING, pyr. Taking unawares; eatehing; 
seizing ; discovering. 

DET AE ENSUBLE, a. That may be caught, di discut- 
ered. 

DEP-RE-HEN'SI-BLE-NESS, n. Capableness of being 
caught or discovered. 

DEP-RE-HEN‘SION, n. A catching or seizing ; a discov- 


ery. 

DE-PRESS’, 0. t. [L. depressus.] 1. To press down ; to 
prexs to a lower state or position. 2. To let fall; to bring 
down. 3. To render dull or languid ; to limit or diminish. 
4. To sink; to lower; to deject ; to make sad. 5. To 
humble ; to abase. 6. To sink in altitude; to cause to 
appear lower or nearer the horizon. 7. To impoverish ; 
to lower in temporal estate. 8. To lower in value. 

DE-PRESS'ED, (de-prest') pp. 1. Pressed or forced down ; 
lowered ; dejected ; dispirited; sad; humbled; sank ; 
rendered languid.—2. In botany, a depressed leaf is hol- 
Jow in the middle, or has the disk more depressed than 
the sides. 

DE-PRESS/ING, ppr. Pressing down ; lowering in place ; 
letting fall; sinking; dejecting ; abasing 3 Impoverish- 
ing ; rendering languid. 

DE-PRES'SION, nxn. 1. The act of pressing down; or the 
state of meine weed down ; a low state. 2. A hollow; 
a sinking or tilling in of a surface ; or a forcing inwards. 
3. Theact of humbling ; abasement. 4. A sinking of the 
spirits ; dejection ; a state of sadness ; want of cournge or 
animation, 5. A low state of strength ; a state of body 
succeeding debility in the formation of disease. 6. A Jow 
state of business or of property. 7. The sinking of the 
polar star towards the horizon, as a person recedes from 
the pole towards the equator. Also, the distance of a star 
from the horizon below.—&. In alirebra, the depression of 
an equation is the bringing of it into lower and more asim- 

le terms by division. 

DE-PRESS IVE, a. Able or tending to depress or cast down 

DE-PRESSOR, n. 1. He that presses down; an oppres- 
sor.—2. In anatomy, a muscle that depresses or draws 
down the part to which it is attuched. 

DEP‘RI-MENT, 2. An epithet applied to one of the straight 
muscles that move the globe of the eye. 

DE-PRIV‘A-BLE, a. That may be deprived. 

DEP-RI-VA'TION, x». 1. The act of depriving; a taking 
away. 2. A state of being deprived; loss; want; be- 
reaveiment by loss of friends or of goods.—3. In lair, the 
act of divesting a bishop or other clergyman of his spirit. 
ual promotion or dignity ; the taking away of a prefer- 
nent ; deposition. 

DE-PRIVE’, v. ¢. [L. de and privo.] 1. To take from; to 
bereave of something possessed or cnjoyed. 2. To hinder 
from possessing or enjoying ; todebar. 3. To free cr re- 
lease from. 4. To divest of an ecclesiastical preferment, 
dignity or office ; to divest of orders. 

DE-PRIV/ED, de-privd’) pp. Bereft; divested ; hindered , 
stripped of office or dignity ; depused ; degraded. 

DE-PRIVE’MENT, n. The state of losing ur being depriv- 


ed. 

DE-PRIV'ER, n. He or that which deprives or bereaves. 
DE-PRIV'ING, ppr. Bereaving ; taking away what is pos- 
sessed ; divesting ; hindering froin enjoying ; deposing. 
DEPTH, n. I. Deepness ; the distance or measure of a thing 
from the surface to the bottom, or to the extreme part 
downwards or inwards. 2. A deep place. 3. The sea, 
the ocean. 4. The apysa; a gulf of infinite profundity 
5. The middle or height of a season, as the depth of win- 
ter; or the middle, the darkest or stillest part, as the depth 
of night ; or the inner part, a , art remote from the border 
as the depth of a wood. 6. Abstruseness ; obscurity ; that 
which is not easily explored. 7 Unsearchableness ; in- 
finity. &. The breadth and depth of the love of Christ are 
its vast extent. 9. Profoundners ; extent of penetration, 
or of the cupacity of penetrating.—l0. The depth of a 
squadron or battalion is the nuinber of men in a file, 
which fonns the extent from the front to the rear.—ll. 
Depth of a sail, the extent of the square sails from the 
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head-rope to the foo.-rope, or the length of tle after-leech |;. the owner. 2. A tract of land left dry oy the era, and & 


ma sta) -sail or a boom-sail. 

DEPTH EN, v. t. To deepen. Dice. 

DE- PU-CE-LATE, o. &. ‘I'v detlour ; t. bereave of virginity. 
DE-PULSE , o. t. To drive away. Cockeram. 

E-FUL IOS, a. ,L. depulao.| A driving or thrusting 
away. Se; RePuLsion. ; 
DE PULASO-RY, a. Driving or thrusting away ; averting. 
DEP\)-RA'TE, 0. & (Fr. depurer.] To purify ; to free trom 

impurities, heterogeneous inatter or feculence. 
DEP.U-RATE, a. Cleansed; pure; not contaminated. 
Glanodle. 
DEFP'U-RA-TED, pp. Purified from heterogenseus matter, 
or from impurities. £. Stues. ; 
DEP U-RA-I'1NG, ppr. Purifying ; freeing from impurities. 
DEP-U-RA'TION, n. 1. The act of purifying or freeing fu- 
ids from heterogeneous inatter. 2. ‘Ihe cleansing of a 
wound from impure matter. 
DEP'U-RA-TO-RY, a. Cleansing ; purifying ; or tending to 


part < Sydenham. 

E-PORE, v.t. To depurate. —_ é 

EP-U-TA’TION, x. [Fr.] 1. The act of appointing a sub- 

* gtitute or representative to act for another ; the act of 
appointing and sending a deputy or substitute to transact 
business for another, a8 his agent. 2. A specia) commis- 
sin or authority to act as the substitute ofanotber. 3. ‘he 
person deputed ; the person or persuns authorized and 
sent to transact business ter another. ; 

DE-POTE’, v.t. [Fr. deputer.} To appoint as a substitute 
or agent to act for another ; to appoint and send with ~ 
special commission or authority to transact business in 
another’s name. ; 

DE-PO'l"ED, pp. Appointed as a substitute ; appointed and 
sent with special authority to act for another. ; 

DE-POT'LNG, ppr. Appointing as a substitute ; appointing 
and sending with a special commission to transact busi- 
nesa for another. 

DEP'U-TIZE, v.t. To appoint a deputy ; to empower to 
act for another, as a sherilf. 

DEP'U-TY, x. [ Fr. deputé.] I. A person appointed or elected 
to act for another, especially a person sent wil) a special 
commission to act in the place of anuther ; a lieutenant ; a 
viceroy.—2. In daw, one that exercises an office in ano- 
ther’s right, and the forfeiture or misdemeanor of such dep- 
uty shall cause the person he represents to lose his office. 

DEP O-'TY-COL-LECTOR, n. A’ person appointed to 
perform ule duties of a collector of the custoius, in place 
of the collector. 

DEP U-TV-MAR‘SHAL, ». One appointed to act in the 

lace of the inarshal. 

DEP'U-TY-POST’-MAS-TER, n. A person who is appoint- 
ed to mt as post-master, in subordination to the post-mas- 
ter-general. 

DEP U-TY-SHER'UIFF, ) 2. A person deputed or authorized 

DEP'U-TY-SHER'IF, to perform the duties of the 
sheriff, as bis substitute. In like manner, we use deputy- 
commissa } val gh  Pialtd &e. 

t DE-QUAN TI-TATE, v. t. To diminish the quantity of. 
Brausrn, 

DER, prefixed to names of places, may be from Sax. deor, 
a wild beast, or from dur, water. 

DE-RACI-NATE, v.t. [Fr. deraciner.) To pluck up by 
the roots ; to extirpate. [Little used.) Shak. 

DF-RAC‘I-NA-TED, pp. Plucked up by the roots; extir- 


ted. 

DE-RACLN A-TING, ppr. Tearing up by the roots; extir- 

ating. 

¢ DE-RAIGN!, ) v. t. [Norin. derener, dereirner.) To prove ; 

rDE-RAIN’, § to justify; to vindicate, as an asser- 
tion: to clear one’s self. 

DE-RAIGN/MENT, { 2. The act of deraigning ; proof; jus- 

Di-RAIN‘'MENT, i tification. : 

DE-RANGE’, r. t. | t. deranger.] 1. To pu’ out of order ; to 
disturb the regular order of; to throw into confusion. 
Burke. Larumer Tran. 2. Tuo embarrass: to disorder. 
?, To disorder the intellect ; to disturb the regular opera- 
v.ons of reason, 4. ‘Po remove froin place or office, as the 

agonal staff of a principal military officer. J’. //. Sumner. 

DF. ANG'ED, (de-ranjd’) pp. Put out of order; disturbed ; 
en sarrassed ; confused ; disordered in mind ; delirious ; 
G #.racted. 

DE-RANGE'MENT, nn. 1. A putting out of order; dis- 
turbance of regularity or reguiar course ; embarrassment. 
Washington, 2. Disorderof the intellect or reason ; deli- 
rinm; insanity. Paley. 

DE-RANG ING, ppr. 1, Putting out of order ; disturbing 
regularity or regular course ; embarrassinent ; confusion. 
Hamilton. 2. Disordering the rational powers. 

*DE-RAY’, er. t. Tumult; disorder: merriment. 

“DERE, a. Hurtful. 

t DERE, vc. ¢t. (Sax. derian.] To hart. 

DER‘E-LICT, a. [L. deretictus.) Left ; abandoned. 

DEWE-LICT, x. 1. In law, an article of goods, or any 
commodity, thrown away, relinquished or aband 
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fo cultivation or use. 

DER-E-LI€'TION, 2. [L. derelictio.] !. The act of teav- 
ing with an inteution not to reclaim, an utter forsaking; 
abandonment. 2. ‘lhe state of being lett or abaudosed. 
3. A leaving or receding from. 

DE-RIDE,, v. t. [L. derideo.] To laugh at in contempt, tw 
turn to ridicule or make sport of ; to mock ; W Uva wih 
ecorn by laughter. 

a a pp. Laughed at in contempt ; mocked ; ndr 

e eo 


DE-RID‘ER, nz. 1. One who laughs at another in contempt, 
amocker ; ascoffer. 2. A drull or buffoon. 

DE-RID'ING, ppr. Laughing at with contempt ; mocking; 
ridiculing. 

DE-RID'ING-LY, adv. By way of derision or mockery. 

DE-RISION, an. [L. derrsw.] 1. The act of laughing atx 
contempt. 2. Contempt manifested by laughter ; scon 
3. An object of derision or contempt ; a laughiug-etock. 

DE-RI'SIVE, a. Containing derision; mocking ; ridica- 


ing. 

DE-RTSIVE-LY, adv. With mockery or contempt. 

DE-RISO-RY, a. rae aE se ridiculing. Shaftestwry. 

DE-RIV'A-BLE, a. 1. That may be derived ; that may be 
drawn or received, as from a source. 2. That may be 
received from ancestors. 3. That may be drawn, as troe 
premises ; deducible. 4. That may be drawn froma rad- 
ical word. 

DER'I-VATE, 2. [L. derivatus.]) A word derived from 
another. Stuart. 

DER-I-VA‘/TION, a. [L. dorivatio.] 1. The act of deriving, 
drawing or receiving from a source.—2. In gramancr, Ue 
drawing or tracing of a word from its root or origiual 4 
A drawing from, or turning aside from, a natural cane 
orchannel. 4. A drawing of humors from one part of ube 
body to another. 5. The thing derived or deduced 
Glanville. 

DE-RIV‘A-TIVE, ¢. 1. Derived; taken or having pre 
ceeded from another or something preceding ; secondary. 
—2. A derivative chord, in musc, is one derived trom a 
fundamental chord. 

DE-RIV/A-TIVE, 2. 1. That which is derived ; a word 
which takes its origin in another word, or is formed ina 
it.—2. In music, & chord not fundamental. 

DE-RIV’A-TIVE-LY, ade. In a derivative manner; by 
derivation. 

DE RIVE!” v. t. [L. derivo.] 1. To draw from, as ina rg 
ular course or channel ; to receive from a scurce by 4 1g 
ular conveyance. 2. To draw or receive, as from 3 
Source or origin. 3. To deduce or draw, as from a mt 
or primitive word. 4. To turn from its natural course; 
to divert, 5. To communicate from one to another by de 
pane 6. To spread in various directions ; to cause te 

ow. 

DE-RIVE’, v. «. To come or proceed from. {Not common.) 

DL-RIV-ED, (de-rivd') pp. Drawn, as from a source; 6 
duced ; received ; regularly conveyed ; descended ; com 
municated ; transmitted. 

DE-RIV-ER, 2. One who derives, or draws from a suurce. 
DE-RIV‘ING, ppr. Drawing ; receiving ; deducing ; com- 
municating ; diverting or turning into another channel. 
DERMIAL, a. (Gr. depya.] Pertaining to skin ; consisting 

of skin. Fleming. 

DERMIOID, a. (ore deoua and cdos.) Pertaining to the 
rkin; @ medical term. 

t DERN, a. [Sax. dearn.] Solitary ; sad; cruel. 

t DERN'FUL, a. Sad ; mournful. 

*DER-NIER!, a. [Fr.] Last ; tinal ; ultimate ; as, the derme 
resort. 

t DERN‘LY, adv. rage mournfully. More. 

DERUOGATE, @. ¢. . derogo.] 1. To repeal, annul ao 
destroy the force and effect of some part of a law of estab 
lished rule ; to leesen the extent of a law; [little werd} 
2. ‘To lessen the worth of a person or thing , to disparage. 

DER'O-GATE, c. i. 1. To take away ; to detract ; to lessen 
by taking away a part. 2. To act beneath one’s rank, 

lace or birth. [Unusxal.] 

DER O-GA-TED, zp. Diminished in value ; degraded ; dam 
aged. [Shakxpeare uses deroyate in this sense. 

ee TE-LY, adv. In & manner W lessen or take 
rom, 

DER‘0-GA-TING, ppr. Annulling a part; lessening by 
taking from. 

DER-O-GA'TION, n. The act of annulling or revoking 8 
law, or some part of it. More generally, the act of taki 
away or destroying the volue or effect of any thing, or af 
limiting its extent, or of restraining its operation. 3. The 
act of taking something from ment, reputation or honor, 
a lesseping of value or estimation; detraction; dispar 
agement. 


DE-ROG‘/A-TIVE, a. Derogatory. [The latter is mostly 


as 


ed, 
oned by || DE-ROG'A-TO-RI-LY, adv. In a detracting manner. 
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DES 
JE-ROG' A-TO-RI-NESS, xn. The quality of being dernga- 


tory. 

DE-ROG/A-TORY, a. Detracting or tending to lessen by 
taking something from ; that lessens the extent, effect or 
value. 

ft DER'RING, a. Daring. Spenser. 

DER‘VIS, n. [Persian.] A Turkish priest or monk, who 
professes extreme poverty, and leads an austere life. 

DEX ART. See Desert. 

DES'ECANT, ge discante.] 1. A song or tune composed 
in parts. 2. A song or tune with various modulations. 
3. x discourse ; discussion ; disputation ; animadversion, 
comment, or a series of comments. 4. The art of compos- 
ing music in several parts. Descant is plain, figurative 
and deable. 

DES-CANT, v.i. 1. To run a division or variety with the 
voice, on a musical ground in true measure ; to sing. 2. 
Tu discourse ; to comment ; to make a variety of remarks ; 
to animadvert freely. 

DES-€ANTUING, ppr. Singing in parts or with various mod- 
ulations ; discoursing freely ; commenting. 

DES-EANTIING, n. Remark ; conjecture. Burnet. 

DE-SCEND, v.t [L. descendo.] 1. To move or pass from 
a higher to a lower plies to move, come or go down- 
wards ; to fall; to sink ; to run or flow down. 2. To go 
down, or to enter. 3. Tocome suddenly ; to fall violent- 
ly. 4. Togoin; toenter. 5. To rush; to invade, as an 
enemy. 6. To proceed from a source or original ; to be 
derived. 7. To proceed, as from father to son; to pass 
from a preceding possessor, in the order of lineage, or ac- 
cording to the Jaws of succession or inheritance. 8. To 
pass from general to particular considerations. 9. To come 
duwn from an elevated or honorable station.—10. In mysic, 
to fall in sound; to pass from any note to another less 
acute or shrill, or from sharp to flat. 

DE-SCEND’, ov. t. To walk, move or pass downwards on a 
deciivity. 

DE-SCENDANT, 2. [Fr. descendant.] Any person pro- 
ceeding from an ancestor in any degree ; issue ; offspring, 
in the line of generation. 

DE-SCENDENT, a. 1. Descending ; falling ; sinking. 2. 
Proceeding from an original or ancestor. 

DE-SCEND-!-BIL'MI-TY, n. The quality of being dercendi- 
ble, or capable of being transmitted from ancestors. 
Blackstone. 

DE-SCENDI-BLE, a. 1. That may be descended, or passed 
down. 2. That may descend from an ancestor to an heir. 

DE-SCENSION, a. (L. descensio.} 1. The act of going 
downwards ; descent ; a falling or sinking ; declension ; 
degradation.—2. [n astruromy, rivkt descension is an arch 
of the equinoctial, intercepted between the next equinoc- 
tial point and the intersection of the meridian, passing 
a the centre of the object, at its setting, in a right 
sphere. 

DE-SCEN’SION-AL, a. Pertaining to descent. 

DE-SCENSIVE, a. Tending downwards ; having power to 
descend. Shericood. 

DE-SCENT’, nz. (Fr. descente : L. descensus.] 1. The act 
of descending ; the act of paasing from 2 higher to a lower 
place, by any form of motion, as by walking, riding, roll- 
ing, Sliding, sinking or falling 2. Inclination down- 
ward ; odliquity ; slope; declivity. 3. Progress down- 
ward ; as, the descent from higher to lower orders of be- 
tngs. 4. Fall from a higher to a lower state or #tation. 
5. A landing from ships ; invasion of troops from the sea. 
6. A passing from an ancestor to an heir; transmission by 
succession or inheritance~ 7. A proceeding froin an orig- 
inal or progenitor. 8. Birth; extraction; lineage. 9. A 
palioia a single degree in the scale of genealogy ; 

istance from the common ancestor. 10. Offspring ; ia- 
sue ; descendants. 11. A rank in the scale of subordina- 
tion. 12. Loweat place.—13. In mu-ic, a passing from a 
note or sound to one more grave or less acute. 

DE-€RTB'A-BLE, a. That may be described ; capable of 
description. 

DE-SERIBE, v. t. [L. deserito.] 1. To delineate cr mark 
the form or figure. 2. To make or exhibit a figure by mo- 
tion. 3. To show or represent to others in words ; tocom- 
municate the resemblance of a thing, by naming its na- 
ture, form or properties. 4. To represent by signs. 5. 
To draw a plan ; to represent by lines and other marks on 
Aes or other material. 6. To define laxly. 

DENERIBIED, (de-skribd’) pp. Represented in form by 
marks or figures ; delineated ; represented by words or 


signs. 

DE-SERTBER, 2. One who describes by marks, words or 
signs. 

DE-SERTBING, ppr. Representing the form or figure of, by 
lines or marks ; communicating a view of, by words or 
signs, or by naming the nature and properties. 

DESERTED, (de-ekride’) pp. Fspied ; discovered ; seen. 

DE-SERTER, n. One who espies, or discovers ; a discover- 
er; a detecter. Crashaze. 


DE-SERIPITION, n. [1.. descriptio.] 1. The act of deline- 
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ating, or representing the figure of any Ching by a plan, to 
he presented to the eye. 2. The figure or appearance of 
any thing delineated, 9. represented by visible lines, 
marks, colors, &c. J. The act of representing a thing by 
words or by signs, or the passage containing such repre- 
sentation ; @ representation of names, nature or properties, 
that gives to another a view of the thing. 4. A definition. 
5. The qualities expressed in a representation. 6. ‘I'he 
persons having the qualities expressed ; a class of person 
to whom a description is applicable. Scott. 

DE-SERIPITIVE, a. Containing description ; tending to de- 
scribe ; having the quality of representing. 

t DE-SCRIVE, v. ¢. [It descrivere ] Tc.dexcribe 

DE-SERY!, c. t. [Norm. descrier or discriecr.] 1. To espy 
to explore ; to examine by observation. 2. To detect ; to 
find out ; to discover any thing concealed. 3. To see; to 
behold ; to have a sight of from a distance. 4. To give 
moUce of something suddenly discovered ; [not im usc.] 

fall. 

DE-€RY , 7. Discovery ; thing discovered. [Unusual.] 

DE-SER GING ppr. Discovering ; espying. 

t DES/E-E€ ATE, v.t. To cut off; to cut away; to mow 
Corkeram. 

DES'E-CRATE, ov. ¢. [L. desecro.] 1. To divert from a sa- 
cred purpose or appropriation ; opposed to consecrate. 2. 
Tw divest of a sacred character or office. 

DEN'E-CRA-TED, pp. Diverted from a sacred or 
appropriation ; divested of a sacred character or office. 

DEX'E-ERA-TING, ppr. Diverting from a purpose to which 
a thing is consecrated ; divested of a sacred character or 


office. 

DES-E-€RA'TION, n. The act of diverting from a sacred 
purpose or use to which a thing had been devoted ; the 
act of diverting from a sacred character or office. 

DESERT, a. [L. veabagees 1. Literally, forsaken ; hence, 
uninhabited. Hence, wild ; untilled ; waste ; uncultivat- 
ed. 2. Void ; empty ; unoccupied. 

DES'ERT, x. (L. desertuim.| An uninhabited tract of land ; 
& region in its natural state ; a wilderness ; a solitude ; 

articularly, a vast sandy plain. 

DE-SERT’, v. t. (Fr. deserter.) 1. To forsake ; to leave ut- 
terly ; to abandon ; to quit with a view not to return to 
2. To leave, without permission, a military band, or a 
ship, in which one is enlisted ; to forsake the service in 
which one is engaged, in violation of duty. 

DE-SERT’, v. i. To run away ; to quit a service without 
permission. 

DESERT’, n. 1. A deserving ; that which givesa right to re- 
ward or demands, or which renders liable to punishment ; 
merit or demerit ; that which entitler to a recompense of 
equal value, or demands a punishment equal to the of- 
fense ; good conferred, or evil done, which merits an 
equivalent return. 2. That which is deserved ; reward or 
punishment merited. 

DE-SERT‘ED, pp. Wholly forsaken ; abandoned ; left. 

DE-SERT'ER, n. A person who forsakes his cause, his 
post, or his party or friend ; particularly, a soldier or sea- 
man who quits the service without permission, and in vi- 
olation of his engagement. 

DE-SERTIFUL, a. High in desert ; meritorious. 

DE-SERTUNG, ppr. Forsaking utterly ; piel 

DE-SERTION, x. 1. The act of forsaking or aban oning, 
as a party, a friend, a country, ap army or military band, 
or aship; the act of quitting, with an intention not to re- 
turn. 2. The state of being forsaken by God ; spiritual 
despondency. 

DE-SERTILESS, a. Without merit or claim to favor or re- 
ward. Dryden. 

pe EN ee adv. Undeservedly. Beaumont. 

DE-SERTIRICE : 

DE-SERT RIX, >)”. A female who deserts. Ailton. 

DE-SERVE’, (de-zerv') ».t. [L. deserrio.] 1. To merit; 
to be worthy of ; applied to good or evil, 2. To merit by, 
labor or services ; to have a just claim toan equivalent for 

ood conferred. 3. To merit by good actions or qualities 
in general; to be worthy of, on account of excellence. 
4. To be worthy of, in a bad sense ; to merit by an evil 
act. 

DE-SERVF,, r. i. To merit ; to be worthy of or deserving 

DE-S ERVIED, (de-zervd') pp. Merited ; worthy of. 

DE-SERV'ED-LY, adv. Justly ; according to desert, wheth 
er of good or evil. 

DE-SERV'ER, n. He who deserves or merits; one who is 
worthy of. 

DE-SERV!ING, ppr. 1. Meriting ; having a just claim to re- 
ward : justly meriting punishment. 2. a, Worthy of re- 
ward or praise ; meritorious ; possessed of good qualities 
that entitle to approbation. 

DE-SERV'ING, n. The act of meriting ; desert , merit. 

Ute a adr. Meritorious! 3 yA just b hee be 

DESII-A- LE! n.([Fr. n undresa ; a 

DESH-A-BILI, ’ (desh-a-bil’) lonse morning dress; 
hence, any home dress. “ 

DE-SIE CANT, a. Drving. 
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DE-SI€'EANT, vn. A medicine or application that dries a 
sore. Vise man. 

* DES‘IE-CATE, or DE-SIC/E ATE, 0. t. [L. desicco.] To 
dry ; to exhale or remove moisture from. 

* DESIC CATE, v. it. To become dry. Hale. 

* DES JE CA-TED, pp. Dried. 

* DES [€-CA-TING, ppr. Drying ; exhausting moisture. 

DEI€-CA'TION, n. The act of making dry , the state of 
being dried. Bacon. 

DE-sIc!CA-TIVE, a. Drying ; tending to dry ; that has the 
power wie 

DESIC/EA-TIVE, ». A dryer; that which has the quality 
of abeorbing moisture. 

DE-SID/ER-A‘TE, ov. t. To want, to mizs. 

E-S(D-BR A'TUM, rn. plu desidcrata, [L.] That which 
ja desired ; that which is not puasessed, but which is de- 
sirable ; any perfection or paprovement which is wanted. 

t DE-SID-I-OSE, a. [L. devidwusus.} Idle; lazy ; heavy. 

* DE-SIGN!, (de-sine’) ¢.t. (L. desicvu.) 1. To delineate 
a form or figure by drawing the outline ; to sketch. 2. To 

lan ; to form an outline or representation of any thing. 
- To project , to form in idea, asascheme 4. To pur- 
pose or intend. 5. ‘Io mark out by tokens ; [not used.] 
Locke. 6. To intend to apply or appropriate ; with fur. 

*DE-SIGN!, n. (Fr. desseiu.| 1. A plan or representation of 
athing by an outline; sketch; general view ; tirst idea 
represented by visible fines. 2. A scheme or plan in the 
mind. 3. Purpose; intention ; aim; implying a scheme 
or plan in the mind. 4. The idea or scheme imended to 
be expressed by an artist.—5. In manufuctories, the figures 
with which workmen ennch their stulfs, copied from 
painting or draughts.—45. In musir, the invention and 
conduct of the subject ; the disposition of every part, and 
the general order of the whole. 

*DE-SIGN'A-BE, a. 1. Capable of being designed or 
marked out 2. Distinguishable. 

DESIIG-NATE, vo. ¢. [L. desizno.] 1. To mark out or show, 
so as to mako Known ; to indicate by visible lines, marks, 
description or something known ano determinate. 2. To 
point out ; to distinguish from others by indication. 3. To 
appoint ; to select or distinguish for a particular purpose ; 
tn ae with for. 

DES IG-NATE, a. Appointed ; marked out. [Little used.) 

DESIG-NA-TED, pp. Marked out; indicated; shown ; 
pointed out , appointed. 

DES!IG-N A-TING, ppr. Marking out; indicating ; pointing 
out ; appointing. 

DES-1G-NA'TION, vn. 1. The act of pointing or marking 
cut by signs or objects. 2. Indication; a showing or 
pointing ; a distinguishing from others. 3. Appointment ; 
direction, 4. Appointinent ; a selecting and appuinting ; 
asigninent. 5. Import ; distinct application. 

DES IG-NA-TIVE, a. Serving to designate or indicate. 

DEN IG-NA-TOR, n, A Roman officer who assigned to each 
person his rank and place in public shuws and cereimo- 
niea. 

* DESIGNED, (de-stnd') pp. Marked out; delineated ; 
planned ; intended. 

s phage ecu adv. By design ; purposely ; intention- 

y. 

* DESIGN‘ER, xn. 1. One who designs, marks out or plans ; 
one who frames n scheme or project ; a contriver. 2. One 
who a ; one who lays a scheme ; in an ill sense. 

t DES GN'IEPUL-NESS, n. Abundance of design. Barrow. 

* DESIGNING, ppr. 1. Forming a design ; planning ; de- 
lineating tbe outline ; drawing figures on a plane.—®. a. 
In an d/ sense, artful ; insidious ; intriguing ; contriving 
achemes of mischief; hence, deceitful. 

®* DE-SIG NING, xn. The art of delineating objects. 

* DE-SIGN'LESS, a. Without design ur intention ; inadvert- 


ent. 

DE-SIGN LESS-LY, ado. Without design ; inadvertently ; 
ignorantly. 

*VESTGN'MENT, ». 1. Design; sketch; delineation. 2. 
UOesign ; purpose ; aim ; intent; scheme. Shak. 

Desi WENCH, ». [L. desino.] End; close. Hall, 

Dt SI-NENT, a. Ending ; extreme ; lowermost. 

DesIPLENT, a. [L. Wipes) Triftling ; fvolish ; play- 

{ 


DE-aTR‘A-BLF, a. 1. Worthy of desire ; that is to be wish- 
ed for with sincerity or earnestness. 2. Pleasing ; agree- 
able. 

OE eee n. The quality of being desirable. 

ooTdman, 

DE-SIRE', 2, (Fr. desiz.] 1. An emotion or excitement of 
the mind, directed to the attainment or posweawion of an ob- 
ject from which pleasure, sensual, intellectual or spiritu- 
al, is expected : a passion excited by the love of an object, 
or ineasiness at the want of it, and directed to its attain- 
ment or possession. 2. A prayer or request to obtain. 3. 
The object of desire ; that which is desired. 4. Love ; af- 
fection. 5. Appetite ; lust. 

DE-SIRF’, v. ¢. [Fr. desirer.) 1. To wish for the possession 
or enjoyment of, with a greater or less degree of earmest- 


ness ; to covet. 2. Tu expresa a wish to obtain , teak 
to request; to petition. 4. To require; [sot tm us 
Spenser. 

DE-*TR'LD, (de-zird’) pp. Wished for ; coveted ; requested; 
entreated. 

DE-*TRE'LESS, a. Free from desire. Doare. 

DE-¥iK'ER, x. One who desires or asks ; one who wistes 

DE-SIRING, ppr. Wishing for ; coveting ; asking ; expres 
ing a wish ; soliciting. 

DE-SIR'OUS, a. Wishing for ; wishing to obtain ; coveting; 
solicitous to possess and enjoy ; as, Be not destrous of be 
dainties. Prov. xxiii. Jesus knew they were denrow te 
ask him. Juln, xvi. 

DE-STK'OUS-LY, ado. With desire ; with earnest wishes. 

DE-SIR‘'OUS-NESS, n. The state or affection of being dear 
ous, 

DESIST), v. i. [L. desisto.] To stop ; to cease to act or pro 
ceed ; to forbear. 

DESIST: ANCE, a. A ceasing to act ; a stopping. 

ee ppr. Ceaying to act or proceed. 
DES'I-TIVE d 

; DE-SIS“TIVE, | @ (L- desitus.] Final ; conclusive 

DE-SIITION, 2. [L. desitus.} End. 

DESK, n. [D. disch ; Sax. disc.] 1. Am inclining table fr 
the use of writers and readers. 2. The pulpit in a church; 
and, figurative/y, the clerical profession. 

DESK, rv. ¢t. To shut up in a desk ; to treasure. Hall. 

DES MINE, x. A mineral that crystalizes in little sikes 
tufts. 

DES:0-LATE, a. [L. desolatue.] 1. Destitute or deprived 
of inhabitants; desert; uninhabited ; denoting eibet 
stripped of inhabitants, or never having been inbabred. 
2. Laid waste ; in a ruinons condition ; neglected. 4 
stroyed. 3. Solitary; without a companion ; aflicied. 
4. Deserted of God ; deprived of comfort. 

DES'O-LATE, v. t. [I.. desolu, desvlatus.) 1. To deprive f 
inhabitants ; to make desert. 2. To lay waste, to ms; 
to ravage ; to destroy improvements or works of art. 

DES0-LA-TED, pp. Deprived of inhabitants ; wasted ; ft 
ined. 

DES O-LATEF-. LY, adr. In a desolate manner. 
DEX0-LA-TER, n. One who lays waste or desolates ; at 
which desolates, 
DE“O-LA-TING, ppr. Depriving of inbabitants ; wasting; 
ravaging. 
DES-0)-LA'TION, a. 1. The act of desolating ; destrucixe 
or expulsion of inhabitants ; destruction ° ruin ; waste. 
2. A place deprived of inhabitants, or otherwise wasted, 
ravaged and ruined. 3. A desolate state ; gloomines; 

sadness ; destitution. 

DES'O-LA-TO-RY, a. Causing desolation. 

DESPAIR, 2. (Fr. dexespoir.] 1. Hupelessmess ; & piah 
less state ; a destitution of hope or expectation. 2 
which canses despair; that of which there is 20 hope. a 
Loss of hope in the mercy of God. 

DESPAIR ©. i. (Pr. dexexperer.) To be without bope ;# 
give up all hope or expectation, : 

t DE-SPATIR!, 7. t. To cause to despatr, Sir R. Willems. 

t DE SPAIR'A-BLE, a. Unhope ful. 

DE SPAMVER, vn. One without hope. Dryder. 

DE-SPALR/UFUL, a. Hopeless. Sidney. 

DE-SPAIRING, ppr. Giving up all hope or expectatic®. 

DE-SPAIR'ING-LY, ade. tick despairing manner; ia # 
inauner indicating hopelessnege. 

DESPATCH! See Dispatcu. fe 

DESPE@TION, 2. [L. despeetio.] A looking dows; 
despising, {Jattle used.) P 

DEX-PE-RAIDO, 2. [from desperate.] A desperate fellow; 
a furinus man; a2 madman; a person urged by farce 
passions ; one fearless, or regardless of safety. 9 

DES'PE-RATE, a. [L. desperatuy.] 1. Without hope. 
Without care of safety ; rash ; fearless of danger. 3 T¥ 
rious, as a man in despair. 4, Hopeless ; despaired 
lost heyond hope of recovery ; irretrievable ; irrecover? 
ble ; forlorn.—5. In a popular sense, great in the ¢ 


Pope. is 

DES PE-RATE-LY, adv. 1. In a desperate manner, ® 
despair ; hence, furiously ; with rage ; madly; 
repard to danger or satety.—2. In & pupular sense, 
ly , extremely ; violently. 2: 

DES'PE-RATE-NESS, 1. Madness; fury ; rash prec 
tance. 

DES-PE-RA'TION, ». 1. A despairing; a giving ad 
hope. 2. Hopeleseness ; despair. 3. Fury; rage; 
gird of safety or danger. ; bet 

DESY PI-€A-BLE, a. [Low L. despicabilis.] That may Wik 
dexervea to be despised ; contemptible; mean; ‘ 
worthless. being 

DES’PI-CA-BLE_NESS, n. The qnattty or stste of 
despicable ; meanness ; vileness , worthlessness. 

DES'PI-€A-BLY, ade. Meanly ; vitely ; contempubly. ‘* 

DES PCIEN-CY, 2. [L. deepicio.] A looking down; 
despising. Mede. aes used. ] 

DES PIS'A-BLE, a. picable : contemptible. 
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BSL ies, n. Contempt. 

E-SPISE!, v.t. 1. ‘To contemn; to scorn ; to disdain ; to 
have the lowest opinion of. 2. Tu abhor. Shak. 

DESPISED, (de-spizd!) pp. Contemued ; disdained ; abhor- 
red. 

DE-SPIS/ED-NESS, n. The estate of being despised. 

DE SPis ER, x. A contemner ; a scorner. 

DE-SPIS ING, ppr. Contemning ; scorning ; disdaining. 

DESPTS'ING, a. Contempt. 

DESPISING-LY, adv. With contempt. 

DFE-SPITE!, 2. (Fr. dept ; Norm. despite.) 1. Extreme 
malice ; violent hatred ; malignity ; malice irritated or en- 
raged ; active malignity ; angry hatred. 2. Detiance with 
contempt, or contempt of opposition. 3. An act of inalice 
or contempt. 

DE-SPITE, v. t. To vex ; tc offend ; to tease. Raleigh. 

DE-SPITE/FUL, a. Full of spite ; malicious ; malignant. 

DE-SPIPE'FUL-LY, adv. With despite ; maliciously ; con- 
temptuously. 

DE-*PITE'FUL-NESS, x. Malice ; extreme hatred ; malig- 
nity. 

t DES PITYE-OUS, a. Malicious. .Vilton, 

¢ DES-PI'T'E-OUS-LY, ado. Furiously. Spenser. 

DE-SPOIL/, v.t. [L. despolio.] 1. To strip; to take from 
by force ; to rob; to deprive ; followed by uf. 2. To ship 
or divest by any means. 

DE-SPo!I rica (de-spoild’) pp. Stripped ; robbed ; bereaved ; 
deprived. 

DE-SPUILER, n. One who stripe by force ; a plunderer. 

DE-SPUILAING, ppr. Depriving ; stripping , robbing. 

DES-PO-LLA‘TION, x. ‘The act of despoiling ; a atrippiug. 

DE-SPOND, v.t. [Le despundeo.) 1. To be cast duwn ; to 
be depreseed or dejected in mind ; to fail in spirits. 2. ‘To 
lose all courage, spirit or resolution ; to sink by lves of 
hope. 

DEMPOND'EN-CY, na. Asinking or dejection of spirits at 
the loss of hope ; loss of courage at the failure of hope, or 
in deep affliction, or at the prospect of insurmountable 
difficulties. 

DE-SPONDENT, a. Losing courage at the loss of hope ; 
sinking into dejection ; depressed and inactive in despair. 

DE-SPONDENT-LY, ade. Without hope. 

DE-SPOND’ER, n. One destitute of hope. 

DE-SPON DING, pr. Losing courage to act, in consequence 
of loss of hope, or of deep calamity, or of difficulties deem- 
ed insurmountable ; sinking into dejection ; despairing, 
with depression of spirits. 

DE-SPOND ING-LY, adv. Ina desponding manner ; with 
dejection of spirits ; Despolne)y 

¢ DESPONSATE, v.¢. [L. desponso.] To betroth. 

¢ DES-PONSA'TION, n. A betrothing. 

DES POT, x. (Gr. derxorns.] An emperor, king or prince 
invested with absolute power, or ruling without any con- 
trul from men, constitution or laws. Hence, in @ general 
seve, Aa tyrant. 

DES-POT'IE {a 1. Absolute in power ; independent 

DES-POT'I-€AL, of control from men, constitution or 
laws ; arbitrary in the exercise of power. 2. Unlimited 
or unrestrained by constitution, laws or men; absolute. 
3. Tyrannical. 

DES-POT'I-CAL-LY, adv. With unlimited power ; arbitra- 
rily ; in a despotic manner. 

DEX-POT T-CAL-NESS, ». Absolute authority. 

DES’POT-ISM, n. [Sp. despotivian.) 1. Absolute power ; 
authority unlimited and uncuntrolled by men, constitution 
or laws, and depending alone on the will of the prince. 2. 
An aritrary government, as that of Turkey and Persia, 

DES PU-MATE, v. t. (LL. despumo.} To foam; to froth; to 
forn: froth or scum. 

DES-PU-MA’TION, n. The act of throwing off excremen- 
titious matter, and forming a froth or scum on the surface 
of liquor ; clarification ; scumming. 

DES.QUA-MA'TION, nn. [L. desquame.] A scaling or ex- 
foliation of bone ; the separation of the cuticle in small 
acales. 

DESS, for desk. Chauccr, Spenser. 
ESS, zc. t. 1. To cut a section of hay from the stack. 2. 
To lay close together ; to pile up in order. Grose. 

WES-SERT", (dez-zert') ». [Fr. dessert.) A service of fruits 
and sweetmeats, at the close of an entertainment; Che 
last course at the table, afN_er the meat is removed. 

DFS TI-NATE, v. ¢. [L. destino, destinatus.] ‘To design or 
appoint. [Seldom rae See Destine. 

DFSTI-NATE, a. Appointed ; destined ; deterinined. 

DES-TI-NA'TION, i. 6D. deatmatio.] 1. The act of destin- 
ing, Or appointing. 2%. The Purine for which any thing 
fe Fatended or appointed ; end or ultimate design. 3. The 

ace to which a thing is appointed. 

DESTINE, ov. . [L. destine.} 1. To set, ordain or appoint 
to a use, purpose, state or place. 2. To fix unalterably, 
as by a divine decree. 3. ‘I'ec doom ; to devote ; to ap- 

pint unalterably. 

DESTINED, pp. Ordained ; appointed by previous deter- 
mination ; devoted , fixed unalterably. 
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DES’TIN-ING . Onlaning ; appointing. 

DESTINY, n. (fr. destin. | 1. Rate or eondidon appuinted 
or predetermined ; ultimate fate. 2. Invincible neceasi- 
ty ; fate ; a necessity or fixed order of things established 
by a divine decree.—Jestinics, the fates, or supposed 
powers which preside over human life, spin it out and de- 
termine it, ' 

DES'TI-TUTE, a. [L. destitutus.] 1. Not having or pos- 
sessing ; Wanting. 2. Needy; abject; comfortless ; 
friendless. 

DES 'T1-TUTE, 2. One who is without friends or connfurt. 

t DESTT-TUTE, v.t. Ll. To forsake. 2. To deprive. 

DES-TI-TO‘TION, 2. Want ; absence of a thing ; a state 
in which something is wanted or not possessed ; poverty. 
flooker. 

DESTROY’, v. t. [L. destruo.] 1. To demolish ; to putt 
down; to separate the parts of an edifice, the union of 
which is necessary to constitute the thing. 2. To ruin; 
to annihilate a thing by demolishing or by burning. 4. 
To ruin; to bring to naught; to annihilate. 4. ‘bo lay 
waste ; to make desolute. 5. To kill; tu slay ; to extir 
pate. 6. To take away ; to cause to cease , to putan end 
to. 7. To kill; to eat, to devour; to consume. &. T'u 

utan end to; to annihilate a thing or the form in which 
it exists.—9. In chemistry, to resolve a body into its parts 
or elements, 

DE-STROY'A-BLE, a. That may be destroyed. 

DESTROY'ED, (de stroyd’) pp. Demolished; pulled down, 
ruined; annihilated ; devoured ; swept away, &c. 

DE-STROY'ER, x. One who destroys, or lays waste ; one 
who kills a man, or an animal, or who ruins a country, 
Cities, &c. 

DLE -STROY ING, pyr. Demolishing ; laying waste ; killing ; 
annihilating ; putting an end to. 

DE-=TROY ING, n. Destruction. Milton. 

{ DE-STRUET, for destroy, is not used. 

DE-STRU€-TI-BIL‘LTY, n. The quality of being capable 
of destruction. 

DE-STRUCTI-BLE, a. [L. destruv, destructum.] Liable 
to destruction ; capable of being destroyed. 

DE-STRUE’TION, u. (L. destructiv.) 1. The act of de 
stroying ; demolition ; a pulling down ; subversion ; ruin, 
by whatever means, &. Death ; murder, slaughter ; mas- 
sicre. 3. Ruin. 4. Eternal death. 5. Cause of destruc 
tion ; a consuniing plague ; a destroyer. 

DE-STRUE'TIVE, a. Causing destruction ; having the 
quality of destroying ; ruinous ; mischievous , pernicious, 

DESTRUE'TIVE-LY, ade. With destruction ; ruinously ; 
mischievously ; with power to destroy. 

DE-STRU€'TIVE-NESS, x. The quality of destroying or 
ruining. 

t DESTRUE'TOR, n. A destroyer ; a consumer. 

DES_U-DAITION, mn. [L. desudu.] A sweating ; a profuse 
or morbid sweating, succeeded by an eruption of pustules, 
called heut-pimples. 

DES'UEF-TUDE, (des'swe-tude) a. [L. desuctudy.] The 
cessation of use ; disuse ; discontinuance of practice, cus- 
tom or fashion. 

DE-SUL/PHU-RATE, v.t. [L. de, and sulphurate.] Tode- 
prive of sulphur, Chemistry. 

DE-SUI/4PHU-RA-TED, pp. Deprived of sulphur. 

DE-SUL/PHU-RA-TING, ppr. Depriving of sulphur. 

DE-SUL-PHU-RA/TION, x. ‘The act or operation of depriv 
ing of sulphur. ; 

* DES UL-TO-RI-LY, adv. In a desuitory manner ; without 
inethod ; loosely. 

* DESUL-TO-RI-NESS, n. A desultory manner; uncon. 
nectedness ; a passing from one thing to another without 
order or method. ; 

* DESIUL-TO-RY, or DES-UL-TU/RI-OUS, a. [T.. desulto- 
rius.) 1. Leaping ; passing from one thing or subject to 
another, without order or natural connection ; unconnect 
ed; immethodical. 2. Coming suddenly ; started at the 
moment ; not proceeding from natural order or connection 
with what precedes. 

tDE-SOMES, v. t. [L. desuma.] To take from ; to horrow. 

DE-TACH, v.t. (Fr. detachker.) 1. To separate or disunite , 
to disengage ; to part from. 2. To separate men from 
their companies or regiments ; to draw from companies or 
regiments, as a party of men, and send thein ona particu- 
Jar service, 3. To select ships from a fleet. and send them 
ob a separate service. 

DE-TACH VED, (de-tacht) pp. 1. Sepxurated ; perted from 
dieunited ; drawn and sent on a separate service. 2. a 
Separate. 

DE-TACHING, ppr. Separating ; parting from ; drawing 
and sending on a separate employment. 

DE-TACH'/MENT, n. 1. he act of detaching or separat- 
ing. 2. A body of troops, selected or taken from the main 
army, and employed on some special service or expedi- 
tion. 3. A number of ships, taken from a fleet, and sent 
on a separate service. 

DE-TAIL, rv. t. (Fr. detailer.) 1. To relate, re or nar- 
rate in particulars ; to recite the particulars of ; to partic- 
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ularive . to relate minutely and distinctly. 2. To select, 
as an officer or soldier from a division. Lao of Mass. 

DE-TAIL, x. heel 1, A warration or report of particu- 
Jars ; a minute and particular account. 2. A selecting of 
officers ur soldiers from the rosters. 

DE-TAIMVED, de tld} pp. Related in particulars; mi- 
nutely recited ; selected. 

DE-TAILIER, x. One who details. 

DE-TAILING, ppr. 1. Relating minutely ; telling the par- 
ticulars. 2. Selecting t.om the resters. 

DE-TAIN:, 0. t. [L. detinec.] 1. To keep back or from ; to 
withhold ; to keep what belongs to another. 2. ‘Io keep 
or restrain from proceeding, either going or coming ; to 
stay ur stop. J. To held in custody. 

DE-TAIN DER, rn. A writ. Sec Detinoe. 

DE-TAIN'ED, (de-tand!) pp. Withhed ; kept back ; pre- 
vented froin going or coming . held ; restrained. 

DE-TAINIER, ». 1. One who withholds what belongs to 
another ; one who detains, stops or prevents from going.— 
2. In fair, a holding or keeping posseasion of what be- 
longs to another ; detention of what is another’s, though 
the original taking may be lawful. 

DE-TAIN ING, ppr. Withholding what belongs to another ; 
holding back ; restraining from going or coming ; holding 
in custody. 

DE-TAIN'/MENT, n. The act of detaining ; detention. 

DE-TECT’, v.t. [L. detego, detectus.} Literally, to un- 
cover ; hence, to discover; to find out; to bring to 
light. 

DE TEET'ED, pp. Discovered ; found out ; laid open ; 
brought to light. 

DE-TECT'ER, a. A discoverer ; one who finds out what 
another attempts to conceal, 

DE-TEETUING, = ppr. penmabe un F finding out. 

DE-TEOTION, n. 1. The act of detecting; discovery of a 
person or thing attempted to be concealed. 2. Discovery 
of any thing before hidden, or unknown. 

f DE-TENE-BRATE, ov. t. [L. de and tcrebre.] To remove 
darkness, Bro:-n, 

PE“PENTS, a. [L. defentus.] A stop ina clock, which, by 
being lifted up or let down, locks and unlocks the cluck 
in LS 

DE-TEN TION, a. 1. The act of detaining ; a withholding 
from another his right; a keeping what belongs to anotb- 
er, and ought to be restored. 2. Confinement ; restraint. 
3. Delay from necessity , a detuning. 

DE-TERS, rot. (1. doterreo.] 1. To discourage and stop by 
fear ; to stop or prevent trom acting or proceeding, by 
danger, dithculty or other consideration which disheart- 
ens, or counterviuls the motive for an act. 2. To prevent 
by prohibition or dunger. 

DE-TERGE , «deter rit. [le detervo.) To cleanse ; to 
purge away foul or offending matter, from the body, or 
from an ulcer. 

DE-TERG ED, (de terjd’) pp. Cleansed ; purged. 

DE-TERGIENT, a, Cleansing ; purging. 

DE-TERG ENT, 2. A\ modicine thit has the power of 
cleansing the vessels or skin from offending matter. 

DE-TERGUING, ppr. Cleansing ; carrying off obstructions 
or foul matter. 

DE-TE RI-O-RATE, r. i. [ Pr. deteriorer.] To grow worse ; 
to be impaired in quality ; to degenerate ; opposed to 
melorate. 

DE-TE/RI-O-RATFE, v.t. To make worse; to reduce in 
quality, Paley. 

DE-TE!RI-O-RA-TED, pp. Made worse ; impaired in qual- 
ity. 

oe A-TING, ppr. Becoming worse or inferior 
n quality, 

DE-TE RI-O-R&A'TION, n. A growing or makiug worse ; 
the state of growing worse. 

DE-TE-RI-OR L-TY, 1. Worse state or quality. Ray. 

DE-TER‘MUNT, 7. The act of deterring ; the cause of de- 
terring ; that which deters. Houle. 

DE-TERMA-NA BLE, a. 1. That may be decided with 
certainty. Bowle, 2. That may end or be determined. 
DE-TERMI-NATR, a. (1. determinatus.) 1, Limited ; 

fixed ; definite. 2. Established ; settled ; itive. 3. 
Decisive ; conclusive. 4. Resolved on. 5. Pixed ; reso- 

lute. 

DE-TERMT NATFE, rv. t. To limit. 
E-TERMT-NATE-LY, adv. 1. With certainty. 2. Reso- 
lutely ; with fixed resolve ; (unusual, 

DE-TERMN-NATE NESS, n. The state of being determi- 
nate, certain or precise. 

DE-TERM-I-NA' TION, an. 1. The act of determining or 
deciding. 2. Decision of a question in the mind ; firm 
resolution ; settled purpose. 3. Judicial decision ; the 
ending of a controversy or suit by the judgment of a court. 
4. Absolute direction to a ce@ain end. 5. An ending; 
a putting an end to. 

DE-TERMI-NA-TIVE, a. 1. That uncontrollably directs 
to acertain end. % Limiting. that limits or bounds, 

DE-TERMI-NA-TOR, 2) One who determines, 
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DE-TERMINE, c. ¢. \L. determine.| 1. Toend; para 
larly, tu end by the decision or conclusion of a cause, 4 
of a duubttul or controverted point ; applicable to the de 
cisions of the mind, orto judicial decisions. 2. To end 
and fix; to settle ultimately. 3. To fix on; Ww setle of 
establish. 4. lo end; to limit; to bound ; to connne. 
5. To give a direction to ; to intluence the choice, thats, 
to jimit to @ particular purpose or direction, 6. Tot- 
solve, that is, tu end or settle a point in the mind. 7. To 
destroy ; [not used.| Shak. 8. Tv put an end to. % To 
seltle or ascertain, as something uncertain. 

DE-TEKMINE, c. 2. 1. To resolve , to conclude ; & come 
toudecision. 2. Tu end; to terminate. 

DE-TERMINED, pp. 1. Ended; concluded ; decided, 
limited ; fixed ; settled ; resolved ; directed. 2. 4, HHar- 
ing a firin or fixed purpose ; or manifesting a firm resolu- 
thon. 

DE-TERM IN-ERS 2. One who makes a determination 

DE-TERMUN-ING, ppr. Ending ; deciding ; fiaing; a 
thing : resolving ; limiting ; directing. 

DE-TER-RA-‘TION, n. [[.. de and terra.) The uneoverig 
of any thing which is buried or Covered with earth; tk- 
ing from out of the earth. 

DE-TERIRED, (de-terd'} pp. Discouraged or prevented 
from pre ceeding or acting, by fear, dithculty or danget. 
DE-TERRING, ppre tl. Discouraging or jniluencing not 
proceed or act, by fear, dithiculty, danger, or prospect 

evil. 2. a. Discouraging ; frightening. 

DE-TER'SION, a. {L. detersus.] The aet of cleansing, 3 


sore. 

DE-TER'SIVE, a. [It. detersive.] Cleansing ; having power 
to cleanse from offending matter. 

DE-TERSIVE, a. A medicine which has the power df 
cleansing ulcers, or carrying off fous matter. 

DE-TEST’, 7, ¢. [L. detestur.} To abhor ; to abominate; 
bale extremely. 

DE-TEST’A-BLE, a. Extremely bateful ; abumindble ; very 
odious ; deserving abhorrence. 

DE-TEST’A-BLE-NESS, n. Extreme hatefniness. 

DE-TEST/A-BLY, ade. Very hatefully ; abomivably 

DET-ES-TA*TION, a. Extreme batecd . abhorrence. 

DE-TEST' ED, pp. Uated extremely , abhorred. 

DE-TEST'ER, a. One who abhors. 

DE-TESTING, ppr. Hating extremely ; abhorring ; st 
inating. 

DE-THRONE,, v.t. (Fr. detr8ner.} 1. To remove ot dnve 
from a throne ; to depose ; to divest of reyal authority ond 
dignity. 2. To divest of rile or power, or of supics 

ower. 

PE EON ERS (de-thrdnd') pp. Removed from a Utroxe; 
deposed. 

DE-THRGONE MENT, 2. Removal from a throne ; dept 
tion of a king, emperor or prince. 

DE-THRON ER, a. One who dethrones. : 

DE-THRONUING, ppr. Driving from a throne ; depriving 
of regal power. 

t DE-THRON TZE, rot. Te unthrone. Cotgrace, 

*DETIENCEH, ue PB r. detesu.) tn lane, a writ of detiase 
one that fies against him who wrongfully detazze goods of 
chattels delivered to him, or in Ins possession. 

DETONATE, rot. (I. detona., Uneterutriy to cause © 
explode ; to burn or inflame with a sudden a 

DETONATE, ror. To explode ; to burn with & sudden 
report. Nitre defonates with su'tphur. . 

DETONA-STED, pp. Dxpleded ; burnt with evploston. 

DET'O-NA-TING, ppr. Exploding ; inflaming with & nt 
den report. 

DET-O-NACTION, 2. An explosion or sudden report mate 
by the inflammation of certain combustible bodies, 88 
minating gold. : 

DET-O.NI-ZA'TION, a. The act of exploding, as cera 
combustible bodies. ; 

DET O-NIZE, r.t. To cause to explode ; to burn with # 
explosion , to calcine with detonation. 

DET'O-NIZE, v. i. To explode; to burn with a sudées 
report. 

DET-O-NTZED, pp. Exploded, as a combustible body. 

DET'O.NIZ-ING, ppr. Exploding with a sudden report 

DE-TOR SION, n. A turning or wresting ; pervers.oA- 

DE-TORT’, vr. t. [L. detortus.] To twist ; to wrest, to pet 
vert, to tarn from the original or plain meaning. 

DE-TORT'ED, pp. Twisted ; wrested ; perv . 

DE-TORT'ING, ppr. Wresting ; perverting. 

DE-TOUR), nv. [ "r.] A turning; a circuitous way. 

DE-TRAET", v.t. [L. detractum.] 1. Literaily, 00 arawW 
from. Hence, to take away from reputation or mem, 
to detract from, is to lessen or depreciate reputauien ct 
woh to derogate from. 2. To take away ; to with 

raw. 

DE-TRA€TION, wn. [L. detractio.] The act of taking 

something from the reputation or worth of another. wi 

the view to lessen him in estimation ; censure . a 1ee® 
ing of worth ; the act of depreciating another, from ey 
or malice. 
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( DE-TRAC€/TIOUS, a. Containing detraction; lessening 
reputation. 

DE-TRACT'IVE, a. Having the quality or tendency to les- 
sen the worth or estimation. 

DE-TRA€T OR, n. (me who takes away or impairs the 
reputation of another injuriously , one Who attempts to 
lessen the worth or honor of another. 

DE-TRACTI“O-RY, a. Derogatory ; defamatory by denial 
of desert; with from. Boyle. 

DE-TRACT’RESS, x. A female detractor; a censorious 


woman. 
t{DE-TREET’, v.¢ [L. detrecto.) To refuse. Fotherbdy. 
DE-TREE-TA‘TION, x. A refusing to do a thing. 


JET'RI-MENT, 2. [L. detrimentum.| Loss; damage ; inju- 
ry : mischief; harm ; diminution. 

sa Pe ae a. Injurious ; hurtful ; causing loss or 

amage. 

DE-TRY: TION, 2. (L. detero.] A wearing off. Sterens. 

DE-TRITUS, a. [L. detritus.] In geology, a maas of sub- 
stances worn off or detached from solid bodies by attri- 
tion. 

DE-TRODE), vr. t. [L. detrudo.] To thrust down ; to push 
down with force. Locke. 

DE-TROD ‘ED, pp. Thrust or forced down. 

DE-TRODING, per. ‘Thrusting or forcing down. 

DE-TRUN@IATE, v. t. of L. detrunco.} To cut off; to lop ; 
to shorten by cutting. 

DET-RUN-€AITION, xn. The act of cutting off. 

DE-TRO'SION, a. The act of thrusting or driving down. 

{ DET-UR-BA'TION, n. [L. deturbo.] Degradation. 

DE-TURP‘ATE, ce. t. [L. deturpu.] To detile. | Lutle used.) 
Taylor. 

DECCE, a. (Fr. deur.) Two; a card with two spots; a 
die with two spots. 

DEOCE, 2. A demon. See Duss. 

DEU-TER-OG’A-MIST, n. One who marries the second 
time. Goldsmith. 

DEU-TER-OG/A-MY, rn. [Gr. devreoos and yayos.] A sec- 
ond marriage, after the death of the first husband or wife. 
Goldsmith. 

DEU-TER-ON/O-MY, nz. (Gr. devrepos and vopos.] The sec- 
ond law, or second giving of the law by Moves ; the name 

iven to the fifth book of the pentateuch. 

t BEU_TER-OS€0.PY, n. The secoud intention ; the mean- 
ing beyond the literal sense. 

DEU-TOX'YD, n. [Gr. devrepos, and oryd.] In chemistry, a 
substance oxydized in the second degree. 

DE-VAP-O-RA'TION, 2. The change of vapor into water, 
as in the generation of rain. 

{ DE-VAST’, v. ¢. [L. devasto.) To lay waste ; to plun- 


der. 

DEV'ASTATE, v. ¢t. [L. derasto.) To Iny waste ; to 
waste ; to ravage ; to desolate ; to destroy improvements. 

DEV’'AS-TA-TED, pp. Laid waste ; ravaged. 

DEV'/AS-TA.TING, ppr. Laying waste ; desolating. 

DEV-AS-TAITION, n. [L. derastativ.}] 1. Waste ; ravage ; 
desolation ; destruction of works of art and natural pro- 
ductions which are necessary or useful to man ; bavock. 
—2. In laic, waste of the gouds of the deceased by an ex- 
ecutor, or administrator. 

DE-VEL/OP, v. t. (Fr. developper.) 1. To uncover ; to un- 
fold ; to lay open ; to disclose or make known something 
concealed or withheld frum notice. 2. ‘To unravel; to 
unfold what is intricate. 

DE-YEL'OPED, pp. Unfolded , laid open ; unraveled. 

DE-VEL/OP-ING, ppr. Unfolding ; disclosing ; unraveling. 

DE-VEL'OP-MEN’, n. 1. An unfolding ; the discovering 
of something secret or withbeld froin the knowledge of 
others ; disclosure; full exhibition. 2. The unraveling 
of a plot. 

DEV-E-NUS'TATE, v.¢t. [L. devenusto.] To deface ; to 
cenit Waterhuuse. 

¢ DE-VERG ENCE, n. [L. devergentia.] Declivity ; decli- 
nation. 

DB-VEST’, v.¢. (Fr. der’tir. Generally written direst. 
1. To strip ; to deprive of clothing or arms ; to take off. 
2. To deprive ; totake away. [See Divest.] 3. To free 
from ; to disengage.—4. In las, to alienate, as title or 
right 

DE VEST, v.i. In law, to be lost or alienated, as a title or 
an estute. [This word is generally written direst, except 
in the latter and re sense. | 

DE-VEST'ED, pp. Stripped of clothes, deprived; freed 
from ; alienated or lost, as title. 

DE-VEST'ING, ppr. Stripping of clothes ; depriving ; free- 
ing from ; alienating. 

t DE-VEX’, a. (L. deverus.] Bending down. 

¢ DE-VEX!, n. Devexity. May. 

DE-VEX'-TY. 2. (L.decezitas.] Abending downward ; a 
sloping ; incurvation downwara. 

DE'VI-ATE, v.t. [{t. deriare.] 1. To turn aside or wan- | 
der from the common or right way, course or line, either 
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in a literal or figurative sense. 2. To stray from the path 
of duty ; to wander, in a moral sense; to err; to sin. 

DE-VLATION, n. |. A wandering or turning aside from 
the right way, course or line. 2 Variation from a com 
mon or established rule, or from analogy. 3. A wander- 
ing from the path of duty ; wan* of conformity to the 
rujes prescribed by God; error; sin; obliquity or con- 
duct.—4. In commerce, the voluntary departure of a ship 
without necessity, from the regular and usual course of 
the specific voyage insured. 

DE-VICE’, x. [Fr. deris, decise.] 1. That which is formed 
by design, or invented ; scheme ; artificial contrivance ; 
stratagem ; project. 2. An emblem intended to repre. 
senta family, person, action or quality, with a suitable 
motto ; used in painting, sculpture atid heraluey, 3 In 
vention ; genius; faculty of devising. 4. A spectacle or 
sow ; (obs.) Beaumont. 

DE-VICE'FUL, a. Full of devices; inventive. Spenser. 

DE-VICE/FUL-LY, adc. In a manner curiously contrived 

DEV'IL, (devil) ». (Sax. diafol ; 1). duivel ; G. teusel.| 1 
In the Christian theology, an evil spirit or being ; a fallen 
angel, expelled from heaven for rebellion against God ; 
the chief of the apostate angels; the implacable enemy 
ard tempter of the human race. [n the New Testament, 
tue word is frequently and erroneously used for dcemun. 
2. Avery wicked person, 3. An idol, or false god. 

DEV'IL-ING, n. A young devil. [Not in use.) Beaumont 

DEV'IL-ISE, a. 1. Partaking of the qualities of the devil; 
diabolical; very evil and mischievous; malicious, 
Having communication with the devil; pertaining to the 
devil. 3. Excessive ; enormous. 5 

DEV'IL-ISH-LY, adr. 1. In a manner suiting the devil ; 
diabolically ; tena A 2. Greatly ; excessively. 

DEV'IL-ISH-NESS, n. The qualities of the devil. 

t DEVIL-ISM, x». The state of devils. Rp. Hall. 

t DEV'IL-TZE, rv. ¢. To place among devils. Bp. Hall. 

DEV'IL-KIN, n. A little devil. Clarissa. 

DEVW'IL-SHIP, x. The character of a devil. 

DE'VI-OUS, a. [T.. derius.] 1. Out of the common way or 
track, 2. Wandering ; roving; rambling. 3. Erring ¢ 
going astray from rectitude or the divine precepts 

DE-VIR'GIN-ATE, cot. [Low L. derirgmo.) To deflour. 
Sandys. 

DE-VIS‘A-BELF, a. 1. That may be bequeathed or given by 
will, 2. That can be invented or contrived. 

DE-VISE!, r,t. (Pr. deriser.] 1. To invent; to contrive ; 
to form in the mind by new combinations of ideas, new 
applications of principles, or new arrangement of parts ; 
to excogitate; to strike out by thought; to plan; to 
scheme; to project. 2. To give or bequeath by will, as 
fand or other real estate. 

DF.-VISE/, r. i. To consider; to contrive; to lay a plan; 
to form a scheme, 

DE-VISE/, n. 1. Primarily, a dividing or division ; hence, 
the act of bequeathing by will; the act of giving or dis- 
tributing real estate by atestator. 2. A will or testament. 
3. A share of estate bequeathed. 

7 DE-VISE’, a. Contrivance ; scheme invented. [ovker. 

DE-VIS‘ED, (de-vizd') pp. Given by will; bequeathed ; 
contrived. 

DEV.-I-¢EE', 2. The person to whom a devise is made; one 
to whom real estate is bequeathed. 

DE-VIS‘ER, nr. One who contrives or invents; acontriver ; 
an inventor, Grew. 

DE-VISING, ppr. 1, Contriving; inventing, forming @ 
scheme or plan. 2 Giving by will; bequeathing. 

DE-VIS‘OR, n. One who gives by will ; one who bequeaths 
lands or tenements. Blackstone. 

t DEV'I-TA-BLE, a. Avoidable. 

t DEV-I-TA'TION, n. An escaping, 

ft DEV-O-€A'TION, mn. [L. deroratio.] A callmg away ; ee- 
duction. Hallyrcell. 

DE-VOID', a. [de and void.] 1. Void; empty; vacant. 2 

Destitute ; not possessing. 3. Free from. 

DE-VOIR’, (dev-wor’) i. fi. devoir.] Primarily, service or 

duty. Hence, an act of civility or respect ; respectful no- 
tice due to anvther, 

DEV-0-LO’TION, n. (L. devolutio.] 1. The act of rolling 
down. 2 Removal from one person to another; 2 pase 
ing or falling upon a successor. 

DE-VOLVE, (de-volv’) c.t. [L. devolro.] 1. To roll down; 
to pour or flow with windings. 2. To move from one 
person to another ;, to deliver over, or from one possessor 
to a successor, ; 

DE-VOLVE’, (de-volv’) r.i. Literally, to roll down ; hence, 
to pass from one to another; to fall by succession from 
one possessor to his successor. 

DE-VOLV'ED, (de-volvd’) pp. Rolled down; passed over 
to another. 

DE-VOLV'ING, ppr. Rolling down ; falling to a successor. 
DE-VO'TA-RY, n. A votary. Coney: 

E-VOTE’, r,t. (L. derente, decolas: : To sree 
by vow ; to set a or dedicate by a solemn ; . 
eis *9. To oe up wholly ; to addict; to direct the 
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attention wholly or chiefly; to attach. 3. To give up ; 
to resign. 4. ‘Io doom; to consign vver. 5. ‘To exe- 
crate ; to doom to evil. 

DE-VOTE:, a. Devoted. .thiton. 

DE-VOTE, nxn. A devotee. Sandys. 

DE-VOTED, p Appropriated by vow ; solemnly set apart 
or dedicated ; consecrated ; addicted ; given up; doom- 
ed, consignee, 

DE. VOT'ED-NESS,2 The state of being devoted or given ; 
addictedness. .Milaer. 

DEV-O-TEE, x. [Fr. derot.] One who is wholly devoted , 
particularly, one given wholly to religion; one whe is 
superstitiously given to religious duties and ceremuunies ; 
a bigot. 

DE-VOTE'MENT, n. 1. Devotednerss ; devotion. 2. Vow- 
ed dedication. .Wusun. 

DE-VOT-ER, n One that devotes ; also, a worshiper. 

DE-VOT ING, pyr. Giving or appropriating by vow ; sol- 


emnly setting apart or dedicating ; consecrating ; giving . 


wholly ; addicting ; dooming ; consigning. 

NE-VO'TION, n. I. ‘he state of being dedicated, conse- 
crated, or solemuly set apart for a particular purpose. 2. 
A solemn attention to the Supreme Being in worship; a 
Yielding of the heart and atfections to God, devoutness. 
3. External) worship ; acts of religion ; performance of re- 
ligious duties. 4. Prayer tothe Supreme HKeing. 5. An 
act of revereuce, respect or ceremony. 6. Ardent loveor 
affection ; attachment manifested by constant attention. 
7. Earnestness; ardor, eagerness. & Disposal ; power 
of disposing of; state of dependence. 

DE-VO'TION-AL, a. 1. Pertaining to devotion; used in 
devotion. 2 Suited to devotion. 

DE. VO'TION.- AL-IST, ¢n. A person given to devotion ; or 

DE-VO'TION.-IST, ole superstitiously or formally 
devout. 

t DE-VO'TO, nv. [Tt.] A devotee. Spenser. 

DE-VO'TOR, a. One who reverences or worshipe. 
E-VOUR/, ec. t. [L. derore.] 1. To eat up; to eat with 
reediness; to ett ravenously, as a beast of prey, or as & 
ungry man. 2. To destroy ; to consume with rapidity 
and violence. 3. To destroy ; to annihilate ; to consume, 
4. To waste; to consume; to opens in dissipation und 
riot. 5. To consume wealth and substance by fraud, op- 
pression, or egal exactions, 6. ‘To destroy spiritually ; 
to rnin the soul. 7. ‘Tu slay. 8 To enjoy with avid- 


ity. 

DE-VOURTD, (de-vourd') pp. Eaten; swallowed with 
greediness ; consumed ; destroyed ; wasted ; slain. 

DE-VOUR‘ER, a. One who devours; he orthut which eats, 
consumes or destroys ; he that preys on. 

DE-VOURUNG, ppr. Exting greedily ; consuming ; wast- 

ing; destroying , annihilating. 

DELVOURING-LY, adr, Ina devouring manner. 

DE-VOUT’, a. [I[t. devote; Fr. derut.] 1. Yielding a sol- 
emn and reverential attention to God in religious exer- 
cises, particularty in prayer. 2. Pious; devoted to reli- 

ion; religious, 2. Expressing devution or piety. 4. 

Sincere; soleinn ; earnest. 
DE-VOUT:, ». A devotee. Sreldon, 
E-VOUTLESS, a. Destitute of devotion. 

DE-VOUT LESS-NESS, #. Want of devotion. 

DE-VOUT'LY, ade. 1. With solemn attention and rever- 
ence to God, with ardent devotion, 2. Piously 5 re- 
ligionsly ; with pious thoughts. 3. Sincerely ; solemnly ; 
earnestly. 

DE-VOUT'NESS, n. The quality of being devout. 
DE-VOW,, v. t. To give up. B. Jonson. 
EW, x. [Sax. dear.) The water or moisture collected or 
deposited on or near the surface of the earth, during the 
night, by the escape of the heat which held the water in 
solution. 

DEW, v. t. To wet with dew ; to moisten. Afilton. 

DEW'BENT, a. Bent by the dew. Thomson, 

DEW -BER-RY, ». Vhe fruit of a species of brier or bram- 
ble, that creeps along the ground, of the genus rubus. 

DEW: -BE-SPAN-GLUED, a. Spangled with dew-drops, 
DEW-RE-SPREN TD ¢. Sprinkled with dew. Wiltun, 
EW'-BE-SPRINSA LED, ¢. Sprinkled with dew. 

DEW -DROP, a. A drop of dew, which sparkles at sun- 
rise; Aspangie of dew. “Viltor,. 

DEW: -DRG2-PING, «, Wetting as with dew. 

DEWED, pp. Moistened with dew. 

DEW'-IM-PEARL/ED, a. Covered with dew-drope, like 


po Drayton, 

DEW ING, ppr. Wetting or moistening with dew. 

DEW'-LAP, a. 1. ‘The flesh that hangs from the throat of 
oxen, which laps or licks the dew in grazing.—2. In 
Shalcspeare, a lip Mluecid with age. 

DEW!-LAPT, a. Furtished with a dew-lap. 

DEW'-WORM, a. A worn, called otherwise carth-worm, 
a species of fumbricus, 

oe a. Ll. Partaking of dew ; like dew. 2. Moist with 

ew. 
DEX TER, a. [L. derter.}] Right, as opposed to left ; aterm 
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used in heraldry, to denote the right side of a shiela ny 
coat of urms. 

DEX-TERLTY, x. [L. dezteritax.} 1. Readiness of limbs; 
adroitiicss ; achivity ; expertiess ; skill; that readiness 1p 
performing an action, which proceeds from experience at 

ractice, united with activity or quick motion. 9. Read- 
iness of mind or mental faculties, as in contrivance, of 
inventing means to uccomplish a purpose ; promp.es it 
devising expedieuts , quickness and skill in managing ¢ 
conducting a scheme of operations. 

DEX'TRAL, a. Bight, as opposed to left, Brow, 

DEX-TRALI-TY, 2. ‘The state of being on the nght side. 

DEX-TROR'SAL, a. Rising from right to left, as 4 >purs 
line or helix. 

DEX'TROUS, a, L. Ready and expert in the use of th 
body and limbs; skilful and active in manual employ: 
ment; adroit. 2. Ready in the use of the mental facut: 
ties; prompt in contrivance and management, expr, 
quick at inventing expedients. 3. skilful; artful, dune 
with dexterity ; as, drztruus management. 

DEX’TROUS-LY, ade. With dexterity ; expertly ; sk lful 
ly ; artfully ; adivitly ; promptly. 

DEX‘TROUS-NESS, n. Dexterity ; adroitness. 

DEY, n. The title of the governor of Algiers. 

DI, a prefix, a contraction of dis, denutes from, separcius 
or neyatiun, OF licu. 

DTA, Greek, a prefix, denotes through. 

DEA-BASE, nx. Another name of greenstone. 

DI-AB-A-TE/RI-AL, a. (Gr. dtaBuivw.) Border-pawing- 
Mitford. 

DI-A-BE'TES, n. (Gr. dcaBnrns.] A long-continued incress 
ed quantity of urine; an excessive and morbid dis dare: 
of urine. Cuoze. 

DI-A-BET JE, a. Pertaining to diabetes. 

Di-A-BOLAE, pa. {1s druholus.) Devilish ; pertainins 

DI-A-BOL'-CAL, to the devil; hence, extremely mar 
cious ; impious ; atrocious ; Nefarious ; outrageously wick 
ed ; partaking of any quality aseribed to the devil. 

DY-A-BOL‘I-C:AI-LY, ade. Ina diabolical manner; vey 
wickedly ; nefaricusly. 

DI-A-BOL/LECAL-NESS, #. The qualities of the devil. 

DI-A-BOL/-FS, v. t. Tn ascribe diabolical qualities to. 

DI-ABU-LISM, n. 1. The actions of the devil. 2 Pose 
gion by the devil. Warburton, 

DI-A-CAUSTIC, a. [Gr dcaxaiw.)] Belonging cane 
formed by refraction. Batley. 

DI-ACH'Y-LON, n. (Gr. dea and yvdos.] Anemolbent p> 


ter. 

DI-AC’O-NAL, a. [L. diaconus.] Pertaining to a deacon. 

DI-A-COUS'TIC, a. [Gr. dtaxove.] Pertaining to the science 
or doctrine of refracted sounds. 

DI-A-COUS' TIES, xn. The science or doctrine of refractetf 
sounds ; the consideration of the properties of sound 
fructed by passing through different mediums ; called alse 
diuphoues, 

DI-A-CRITI-CAL, or DI-A-CRIT TE, a. (Gr. Sraxperies-| 
That separates or distinguishes; distinctive. 

DEVA-DELPH, x. (Gr. dis, dt and adedgos. 
Plant whose stamens ure united) intotwu 
by their filaments. 

DI-A-DELPHA-AN, a. Having its stamens united into we 
bodies by their filaments. 

DPA-DEM, x. (Gr. dradnpa.) 1. Anciently, a bead-band 
fillet worn by kings as a badge of royalty.—2. In #7 
usage, the mark or badge of royalty, worn on the head 5 
acrown; and, figuratively, enipire ; supreme power. 

A distinguished or principal ornament. 

DI'A-DEMED, a. Adorned with a diadem; crowned 
ornamented. Pupe. 

DY’A-DROM, a. (Gr. Siar psy) A course or passing: ® 
vibration ; the time in which the vibration ofa pendulum 
is pertormed. 

DLARE-SIS, DI-ER/E-SIS, or DI-ERE-SY, » [6 
Scarpects.] ‘The dissolution of a diphthong ; the mark (~) 
placed over two vowels, denoting that they are ty be pr 
nounced as distinct letters , as, aer. 

DI-AG-NOS'TIE, a. (Gr. dtayvworixos.) Distinguishing. 
characteristic ; indicating the nature uf'a disease. 

DLAG-NOS TIE, n. The sign or symptoin by which ads 
ease is known or distinguished from others. 

DI-AG/O-NAL, a. [Gr deaywrtos.) 1. In georetey. 
tending from one angle to another of a quadniateral += 
ure, and dividing it into two equal parts. 2. Beg vil 
angular direction. 

DI-AGO-NAL, 2. A right line drawn from angle to suit 
of a quadrilateral figure, as a square or parallelugrau, 4 
dividing it into two equal parts, 

DI-AG/O-NAL-LY, ade. Ina diagonal direction 

DI-A-GRAM, n. (Gr. Araypoppa.) In erameire, x fienrr- 
draught or scheme, delineated for the purpese of dere 
atrating the properties of any figure, as a square, transi 
cirele, &c. Anerentin, a musical scale. 

Oe ee Me pete ee 
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DT. A-GRAPH [€ a. (Gr. da and .) Descri 

D1-A-G RAPH'L@AL, tibe vorpe-} e 

DI-A-GRYDI-ATES, 2. Strong purgatives made with dia- 
gcydium. 

DIAL, wn. i diail.} An instrument for measuring time, 
by the aid of the sun; being a plate or plain surface, on 
which lines are drawn in such a manne., that the shadow 
of a wire, or of the upper edge of another plane, erected 
perpendicularly on the furmer, may show Uie true time 
of the day. 

OL AL-PLATE, a. The ptate of a dial on which the lines 
ure drawn, to show the honr or time of the day. 

OF A-LECT, a. (Gr. dcadexros.! 1. ‘The form or idiom ofa 
language. peculiar to & province, or to a Kingdom or atate. 
2, Language ; 8 , or manner of speaking. 

DI-A-LEC TEAL, @. 1. Pertaining to a dialect, or dia- 
lects ; not radical. 2. Logical ; arguirental. 

DT-A-LECTLEAL-LY, ade. Ue the inanner of a diatect. 

Di-A-LE€-TUCLIAN, a. A Jogician ; a reasoner. 

OI-A-LE@TIES, x. That branch of logic which teaches 
the rules and modes of reasoning. 

DT AL-ING, a. The art of constructing dials, or of drawing 
dials on a plane. The sciateric science, or knowledge of 
showing the time by shidows. 

OT AL-IST, a. A constructer of dials ; one skilled in dial- 
ing. 

NIAL-LAGE, a. (Gr. dtaddayn.] A mineral, the smarag- 
dite of Saussure. The metalloidal subspecies is called 
schillerstein, or shuller spar. 

DI-AL:O-GISM, x. A feigned speech between two or more. 

PI-AL‘O-GIST, na. A speaker in ao dialogue ; also, a writer 
of dialogues. Johrson. 

DI-AL-O-GISTIE, iG Having the form of a dialogue. 


DI-AI-O-GIST'I-CAL, 
Y, adv. In the manner of dia- 


DI-AL O-GIST'1-CAL- 
Jogue. 

DT-ALO-GYZE, v. i. To discourse in dialogue. 

M1 A-LOGUE, (d¥a-log) 2. (Fr. dialogue.| 1. A conversa- 
tion or conference between two or moure persons ; pertic- 
ularly, a formal conversation in theatrical performances ; 
also, an exercise in colleges and schools, in which two or 
more persons carry on a discourse. 2. A written conver- 
sation, or a composition in which two or more persons are 
represented as conversing on some topic. 

DEA-LOGUE, c. a To discourss together: to confer. 
TL A-LOGUE-WRIT'ER, a. A writer of dialogues or 
feigned conversations. 

DI-AL/Y-SIS8, n. (Gr. deadvers.) 1. A mark in writing or 
printing, consisting of two points placed over one of two 
vowels, to dissolve a diphthong, or to show that the two 
vowels are to be separated in pronunciation.—2. In medt- 
cine, debility ; also, a solution of continuity. 

¢ DI-A-MAN‘TINKE, for adamantine. 

DI-AME-TER, pn. [Gr. dtaperpos.} 1, A right line passing 
through the centre of a circle or other curvilinear figure, 
terminated by the circumference, and dividing the figure 
into two equal parts, 2. A right line passing through the 
centre of a piece of timber, a ruck or other object, frum 
one side to the other. 

DI-AM‘E-TRAL, a. Diametrical, which see. 

DLAMEL-TRAL-LY, ado. Diametrically. 

DI-A-METIRI-GAL, a. 1. Describing a diameter. 
serving the direction of a diameter ; direct. 

DI-A-METRI-CEAL-LY, ado. In a diametrical direction ; 
directly. 

* DI A-MOND, (difa-mond, or dimond) #. (Fr. diamant.) 
1. Aimineral, gem or precious stone, of the most valuable 
kind, remarkable for its hardness, as it scrittches all other 
minerals, When pure, the diamond is usually clear oud 
transparent, but it is sonretimes colored. 2. A very small 

winting letter. 3. A figure, otherwise called a rhombus. 

DI A-MOND, a. Resembling a diamond ; conaisting of dia- 
monds. 

DI A-MOND-ED, a. Having the figure of an oblique-angled 
parallelogram, or rhombus. Fulicr. 

DI‘ A-MOND-MINE, x. A mine in which diamonds are 
found. 

DI-AN'DER, a. (Gr. dts, dc and avnp.] In botany, a plant 
having two stamens. 

DI-AN DRI-AN, a. Having two stamens. 

¢ DVA-PASM, 2. [Gr. dtazacow.] A perfume. 

DI-A-PA'SON, ) 2. (Gr. dtaracwv.] 1. In music, the octave 

DI'A-PASE, or interval which includes all the tones. 
—2. Among musical-instrument-makers, a rule or scale by 
which they adjust the pipes of organs, the holes of flutes, 
&c.,in due proportion for expressing the several tones 
and semitones. 

VI-A-PEN’'TE, n. [Gr. dca and wevre.) 1. A fifth; an in- 
terval making the second of the concords, and, with the 
diatessaron, an octave.—2. In medécine, a composition of 
tive ingredients. ' 

DVA-PER, nv. (Fr. diapré ; said to be from Ypres.} Figured 


2. Ob- 
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linen cloth; a cloth wove in flowers or figures ; muth 
used for towels or napkina. Hence, a towel or napkin. 

DI'A-PER, cv. t. To variegate or diversify, as cloth, with 
figures , to Hower. Speascr. 

Di A-PER, c. i. To draw flowers or figures, as upon cloth, 

DGiA-PHANED, a. Transparent. [/attle wed.] 

DI-APH-A-NEN-TY, 2. (Gr. dcapaveca.) The power of 
transinitting light ; transparency ; pellucidness. 

DI-A-PHANIEE, a. ‘Gr. dcagavns.) Having power to triuns- 
mit light; transparent. Ralewh. 

DI-APHEA-NOUS, a. Having power to transmit rays of 
light, as glass ; pellucid , transparent; clear. 

DI-APH-O-RESIS, ov. (Gr. dsagopnots.] Augmented per- 
spiration ; or an elimination of the humors of the body 
through the pores of the skin. 

DIEAPH-O-RET€, a. Having the power to increase pet- 
spiration ; sudoritic ; sweating. 

DI-APH-O-RETUE€, ». A medicine which promotes perspi- 
ration ; a sadorific. Core. 

DIA-PHRAGM, (d¥a-fram) n. [Gr. édcadpaypa ) 1. In 
anatomy, the midriff, a muscle separating the chest or 
thorax trom the abdomen or lower belly. 2. A partition 
or dividing substance. 

DI-A-POR'E-SIS, n. (Gr. dtaxopnots.] In rhetoric, doubt ; 
hesitation. Bailey. 

DI-A’/RI-AN, a. Pertaining toa diary ; daily. 

DI'A-RIST, a. One who keeps a diary. 

DILAK-RHE'A, ». [Gr. éraogoia.) Purging ot flux ; a fre- 
quent and copious evacuation of excrement by stool. 

DI-AR-RUET L€, ua. Promoting evacuation by stool ; pur- 
gative. 

DI'A-RY, 2. [L. diarium.] An account of daily events or 
transactions ; a journal; a register of daily occurrences or 
observations.—A diary fecer is a fever of ope day. 

DIAS EHISM, n. (Gr. dcacyespa.} In music, the difference 
between the comma and enharmonic diesis, commonly 
called the lesser comma. 

DIFAS-PORK, n. (Gr. dtaoreipw.] A mineral occurring in 
lamellar concretions. 

DI-AS-TAL/TI€, a. (Gr. dtacradrixos.] Dilated; noble ; 
bold ; an epithet given by the Greeks to certain intervals 
in music. 

Be a n, (Gr. dtagrnpa.] In music, a simple inter- 
val. 


DT-AS'TO-LE, ] x. (Gr. dcagrodn.] 1. Among physicians, 

DIi-AS/TO-LY, a dilatation of the heart, auricles and ar- 
teries ; opposed to systole, or contraction.—2, In grammar, 
the extension of a syllable; or a figure by which a sylla- 
ble naturally short is made long. 

DI A-STELE, x. (Gr. dqa and orvdos.) An edifice in which 
turee diameters of the columns are allowed for interco- 
Jumniations. 

DI-A-TESSA-RON, a. oe dca and reocapa.| Among mw 
stuians, a concord or harmonic interval, coinpused of a 
greater tone, a lesser tone, and one greater semitone. 

DI-A-TONUC€, a. (Gr. dca and roves.) Ascending or de- 
scending, as in sound, or from sound to sound. Harris. 

DUA-TRIBE, «. [(or, deuror8n.| A continued discourse ar 
disputation. Savey. 

DI-A-ZEG TIE, a. (Gr. dtaleuyvuyt.] A diazeutic tone, in 
aueicat Greek muse, disjvined two-fourths, one on each 
side of it, and which, being joined to either, made a fifth. 
This is, in vur muste, from A to B. 

t DIB, cot To dip. Barret. 

DIBBLE, x. A pointed instrument, used in gardening and 
agriculture, to make Loles for planting seeds, &c. 

DIB/BLE, v. ¢. To plant with a dibble ; or to make holes 
for planting seeds, &c. 

DIB BLE, v. i. To dibble or dip; a term tn angling. 

DIBSTONE, nx. A little stone which children throw at an- 
other stone. Lucke. 

DI-CAC'I-TY, n. (L. dicacitas.] Pertness. [Little used.) 
Graves. 

DI'EAST, a. (Gr. dtxaorys.] In ancient Greece, an officer 
answering nearly to our juryman. Aiford. 

DICE, 2a. plu. of die ; also, a game with dice. 

DICE. v.i. To play with dice. Shak. 

DICELBOX, n. A box from which dice are thrown In 

aming. Addisun. 

DICE'-MA-KER, n. A maker of dice. 

DICER, x. A player at dice. 

DICH. This word seeme corrupted from dit, for do wt Shak 

DI-CHOT'O-MIZE, v.t. To cut into two parts ; to divide 
into pairs. 

DI-EHOT'O-MOUS, a. (Gr. dexa and repyw.}] In botany, 
regularly dividing by pairs frum top to bottom. 

DI-€HOT'O-MOUS-COR/YMBED, a. Com of cor 
ymbe, in which the pedicles divide and subdivide by 


pairs. 
DI-CHOT'O- MY, a. [Gr. earieinee 1. Diviston or distri. 
bution ef ideas by pairs; [Zittle used. ]—2. In astronomy, 
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that phase of the moon, in which it appears bisected, or 
shows only hatt’ its disk, as at the quudratures. 

DICH ROIT, nr. See lorite. 

DIC'ING-HOUSE, n. A house where dice are played; a 

aming-house. [ Lattle eo. 

DICK'ER, an. In old authors, the number or quantity of ten, 
particularly, ten hides or skins. 

DI-COE'COUVS, a. Gr dus and ORK OS | 
sisting of two coliering grains or ce 
each. 

DI-CO-TYL'E-DON, #. (Gr. dis and xurvAnéwy.) A plant 
whose seeds divide into two Jobes in germinating. 

DI-C€O4-Y-LEVIO-NOUS, a. Having two lobes. 

DIC'TATE, v.t. [L. dicto.} 1. ‘To tell with authority ; to 
deliver, as an order, command or direction. 2. To order 
or instruct what is to be said or written. 3. To suggest ; 
to admonish ; to direct by impulse on the mind, 

Dit! TATE, xn. 1. An order delivered; accemmand. 2. A 
rule, maxim or precept, delivered with authority. 3. 
Suggestion ; rule or direction suggested to the mind. 

DIc’l A TED, pp. Delivered with authority ; ordered ; di- 
rected ; suggested. 

DICITA-TING, ppr. Uttering or delivering with authority ; 
instructing what to say or write ; ordering ; suggesting to 
the mind. 

Dit-TA'TLION, a. The act of dictating ; the act or practice 
of presenbing. Paley. 

DIt-TA'TOR, nz. Ld 1. One who dictates ; one who pre- 
scribes roles and maxims for the direction of others. 2. 
One invested with absolute authority. In ancient Rome, 
& magistrate, created in times of exigence and distress, 
and invested with unlimited power. 

DI€-TA-TO'RI-AL, a. 1. Pertaining to a dictator; abso- 
lute ; unlimited; uncontrollable. 2. Imperivus; doug- 
matical ; overbearing. 

DI€-TA'TOR-SHIP, n. 1. The office of a dictator; the 
term of a dictator’s office. 2. Authority; imperiousness ; 
dogmatizem. Dryden. 

DICT A-TO-RY, a. Overbearing ; dogmatical. Milton. 

DI€'raA-TURE, vn. 1. The office of a dictator ; dictatorship. 
2. Absolute authority ; the power that dictates. 

DIC TION, n. [L. dictro.) Expression of ideas by words ; 
style ; manner of expression, 

DIE‘ TION-A-RY, xn. fFr. dictionnaire.] A book containing 
the words of a language arranged in alphabetical order, 
with explanations of their meanings ; a lexicon. Johnson, 

DID, pret. of da, contracted from dord. I did, thon didst, 
he did; we did, you or ye did, they did. J):d_ is used as 
the sign of the past tense of verbs, particularly in inter- 
rogative and negative sentences. 

DI-DAC'TIE, a. (Gr. ccdaxrixos.} Adapted to teach ; 

DI-DAE'TIC-AL, preceptive ; containing doctrines, pre- 
cepts, principles or rules ; intended to instruct. 

DI-DAC'TI-CAL-LY, adv. In a didactic manner; in a 
form to teach. 

DIDAP PER, 2. A bird that dives into the water, a species 
of colymbus. 

DI-DAS'CA-LIE, a. (Gr. diéacxadtxos.] Didactic ; precep- 
tive ; giving precepts. [Luiltle ey, 

t DID'DER, v. a (‘Teut. diddera.) To shiver with cold. 
Sher:rood. 

DID DLE, »v. i. To totter, asa child in walking. 

DID DLING, n. A word in many places applied in fondness 
to children. 

DI-DE€-A-HEDRAL, a. [dé and decahedral.] In erystal- 
ography, having the form of a decabedral prism with 
pentahedral summits. 

DI-DO-DE-E€A-HE'DRAL, a. (di and dodecahedral.| In 
erystalography, having the form of a dodecahedral prism 
with hexahedral summits. 

DI-DRACH MA, x. [Gr.] A piece of moncy, the fourth of 
nn ounce of silver. 

DIDST. The second person of the imperfect tense of do. 

DIDUE TION, xn. (LE. pra Separation by withdraw- 
ing one part from the other. Boyle. 

DID: Y-NAM, vn. (Gr. dc. dig and duvayts.] In botany, a 
plant of four stamens, disposed in two pairs, one being 
shorter than the other. 

DID-Y-NAM!-AN, a. Containing four stamens, disposed 
in pairs, one shorter than the other. 

DIL, v. i. (Sw. dd: Dan. duer.] 1. To cease to live; to 
expire ; to decease ; to perish ; and, oith respect to man, 
to depart from this world. 2. To be punished with death ; 
to lose life for a crime, or for the sake of another. 3. To 
come to an end ; to cease ; to be lost, to: perish or come 
to nothing. 4. To sink; to faint. 5. To languish with 
pleasure or tenderness; followed by azar. ti. To lan- 
guish with affection. 7. ‘To recede, as sound, and be. 
come less distinct ; to become less and less; or to vanish 
from the sight, or disappear gradually. 8. To Inge vege- 

tatle life ; to wither; to perish, as plants. 9. To become 
vapid or aptritiess, as liquors ; mostly used in the parti- 
ciple.—10. In theology, to perish everlastingly ; to suffer 
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divine wrath and punishment in the future world. 1). 
To become inditicrent to, or to cease to be under the 
power of. 12. To endure great danger and distress, -76 
dic aicay, to decrease gradually ; to cease to blow. 

DIE, ».; plu. Dice. [Fr.dé.j 1. A small cube, marked on its 
faces with numbers from une to six, used in gaming, by 
being thrown from a box. 2. Any cubic body ; asfat wb 
let. 3. Hazard ; chance. Spenser. 

DIE, n.; plu. Dixs. A stamp used in coining monev. is 
founderies, &¢. 

DI-E-CLAN, a. [Gr. dts and ocxos.] In botany, one of 3 
class of plints, whose male and female dower are o 
ditlerent plaints of the same species. 

DIER. See Dyer. 

DIE-SIS, nv. (Gr. detects.) In music, the division of a trae, 
less than a semitone. 

DIL, n. (1. ducta.] 1. Food or victuals. 2. Food rege 
lated by a physician, or by medical rules ; food prescribed 
fur the prevention or cure of disease, and limited in kind 
or quantity. J. Allowance of provision. 4. Board, a 
boarding. 

DIET, x. (D. ryksdag ; G. reichstag.} An agseinbly of the 
states or circles of the empire cf Germany und of Poland; 
a convention of princes, electors, ecclesiastical digniancs 
and representatives of free cities, to deliberate on Ue 
affairs of the empire. 

DIET, c.t. 1. To feed; to board; to furnish provisions 
for. 2. To take fuod by rules prescribed. 3. To feed; 
furnish aliment. 

DIET, v.t. 1. ‘To eat according to rules prescribed. 2 To 
eat ; to feed. 

DI HT-A-RY, a. Pertaining to diet or the rules of diet. 

DIET-A-RY, n. A medicine of diet. Hulvet. 

DI ET-DRINK, n. Medicated hquors; drink prepared wah 
medicinal ingredients. 

DI'ET-ED, pp. Fed; boarded ; fed by prescribed rules. 

DI ET-ER, n. One who diets ; one who prescribes rules fa 
eating ; one who prepares food by rules. 

DI-E-TET I€, ja. [Gr. dcatrnrexn.] Tertaining bela 

DI-E-TET'1-CAL, { cr to the rules for regulating the 
and quantity of food to be eaten. 

DIE-TINE, n A subordinate or loca} diet ; a cantonal cos 
Vention. 

DI'ET-ING, ppr. Taking food; prescribing rules for esting 
taking rood according to prescribed rules. 

DIF-FAR-RE-A'TION, x. [].. dis and farrcatio.} The part 
ing of a cake, a ceremony among the Romans, az we 
divorce of man and wile. 

DIF FER, c.i. [L. dyjerv.] 1. Literally, to be separate 
Hence, to be unlike, dissimilar, distinct or vancus, in p> 
ture, condition, form vor qualities, followed by frem. 2 
To disagree ; not to accord ; to be of a contrary opinivs. 
3. To contend ; to be at variance; to strive or debate is 
words ; to dispute ; to quarre}. 

iy se > v.t. To cause to be different or various. Der 

m, 

DIF’FER ENCE, n. 1. The state of being unlike or di» 
tinct; distinction; disagreement, Want of sameness; 
variation; dissimilarity. 2. The quahty which distu 
guishes one thing from another. J. Dispute, debate; 
contention ; quarrel; controversy. 4. The point in dm 
pute ; ground of controversy. 5. A bogical distrnchoa. 
6. Evidences or marks of distinction. 7. Distincvon.— 
8. In mathematics, the remainder of a sum or quanuty 
after a lesser sum or quantity is subtmeted.—9. In lege 
an essential attribute, belonging to some species, and nat 
found in the genus ; being the idea that defines the epe- 
cies.— 10. In Acraldry, a certain figure added tu a coat of 
arms, serving to distinguish one family from another, oF 
te show how distant a younger branch is from the elder of 
principal branch. 

DIF'FER-ENCE, v. t. To cause a difference or distinctica. 

DIF'FER-ENT, a. Ul. Distinct; separate ; not the same. 
2. Various or contrary ; of Various or contrary natures, 
forms or qualities ; unlike ; dissimilar. 

DIF-FER-EN‘TIAL, a. An epithet applied to an infinitely 
small quantity, so small as to be less than any assignable 
quantity. This is called a differential quantity. 

DIF’ FER-ENT-LY, adr. Ina ditterent manner ; variously. 

DIF’FER-ING, pyr. Being unlike or distinct ; disagreeing ; 
contending. 

DIF‘FER-ING-LY, cdr. Ina different manner. 

t DIF'FI-CILE, @. [L. dificiiis.) Difficult; hard; serupe 
lous. Bacon, 

f DIFIFI-CTLE-NESS, ». Difficulty to be persuaded 

t DIF-FI-CIL-TATE, r.t. ‘To make difficult. 

DIF‘FI-EULT, @. [L. diffcilis | Sp. dificulteso.]) 1. Hard 
to be made, done or ll ormed ; not easy ; attended with 
labor and pains. . Hard to be pleased; not easily 
wrought upon; not readily yielding; not comphant ; un- 
accommodating ; rigid ; austere; not easily managed o¢ 
persuaded. 3. Hard to be ascended, as a bill, traveled, 
as a road, or crossed, as a river, &c. 
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DIF'FI-EULT, 0. t. To perplex ; to render difficult. 

FEL EUL-TY, nm. (Fr. dificulté.] 1. Hardness to be 
done or accomplished ; the state of any thing which ren- 
ders its performance laborious or perplexing. 2. That 
which is hard to be performed or surmounted. 3. Per- 
plexity ; embarrassment of affairs; trouble ; whatever 
renders progress or execution of designs laburious. 4. Ob- 
jection ; obstacle to belief; that which cannot be easily 
iderstond explained or believed.—S, Ina populur sense, 

rdily complaints ; indispusitiun. 

DIP. FIDE!, ov. i [L. dude.) To distrust ; to have no cor- 
tidence in. { Little used.} Dryden. 

DPLEIPI-DENCE, a. (it. dyidanza ; Sp. difidencia.) 1. Dis- 
trust ; want of confidence ; uny doubt of the power, ability 
or disposition of others. 2. More geacrally, distrust of 
one’s self; want of confidence in our own power, compe- 
tency, correctness or wisdum ; a daubt respecting sume 
personal qualification. 3. Modest reserve ; a muderute 

digree of tiinidity or bash fulness. 

Dit" FLDENT, a. 1. Distrustful; wanting confidence ; 
doubting of another’s power, dispusition, sincerity or in- 
tention, 2. Distrustful of one’s self; nut confident ; 
doubtrul of one’s own power or competency. 3. Keserv- 
ed : modest ; timid. 

DIF'FI-DENT-LY, ade. With distrust; in a distrusting 
manner; modestly. 

T DIF‘FIND, vt [L. difindo.] To cleave in two; to 
split. Dict. ; 

DIik-FINI-TIVE, a, Determinate ; definitive. 
DIF-FISSION, a. The act of cleaving or splitting. 
IF-FLA'TION, s. The act of scattering by a blast of 
wind. Dict. 

Dik'PLU-ENCE, jn. [L. dittuo.] A flowing or falling 

Dit'FLU-EN-CY, away on all sides. 

DIF’ FLU-ENT, a. Flowing away on all sides ; not fixed. 

DIFIFORM, a. [(L. dis and gels 1. Irregular in form ; 
not uniform ; anomalous. 2. Unfike ; dissimilar. 

DIF-F« RMITY, a. Irregwarity of form; want of uni- 
formity. Brown, 

DIF-FRAN CHISE, See DisFrancHise, which is 

DIF. FRAN'CHISE-MENT. the word in use. 

DIF-FOSE, v. t. [L. digfusus.] 1. To pour out and spread, 
as a fluid ; to cause to flow and spread. 2. Tu spread ; to 
send out or extend in all directions ; to disperse. 

DIF-FOSE’, a. 1. Widely spread ; dispersed. 2. Copious; 
prolix ; using many words ; giving full descriptions. 3. 
Copious ; verbose ; containing full or particular accounts ; 
not concise. 

DIF-FCS'ED, (dif-ftizd’) pp. 
Laose ; Howing; wild. Skuk. 

Di ESE eY adv. In a diffused manner ; with wide 
dispersion. 

DLF-FCs'EJ-NESS, a. The state of being widely spread. 

1, Widely ; extensively. 


Sher rood. 
2. Copi- 
words ; fully. 


DIF-FCSE LY, ado. 
ously ; with man 

DIF-FU-SL-BIL‘L-TY 2. The quality of being diffusible, or 
capable of being spread. 

DIFF 0'SI-BLE, a. That may flow or be spread in all di- 
rections ; that may be dispersed. 

DIF-PO'S{-BLE-NESS, n. Diffusibility. 

DIF-FPO’SION, a. 1. A spreading or flowing of a liquid sub- 
stance or fluid, in a lateral as well asa lineal direction. 2. 
A Spreading or scattering; dispersion. 3. A spreading ; 
extension; propagation. 4. Copiousness ; exuberance, as 
of style; (itttle used.) 

DIF-Fu'SIVE, a. 1. Having the quality of diffusing, or 
spreading by flowing, as Jiquid substances or fluids ; or of 
dispersing, a8 minute particles. 2. Extended; spread 
widely ; extendig in all directions ; extensive. 

DIF-Fu SIVE-LY, adv. Widely ; extensively ; every way. 

DIF-FU’/SIVE-NESS, n. 1. The power of ditfusing, or state 
of being diffused; dispersion. 2. Extension, or exten- 
siveness. 3. The quality or state of being diffuse, as an 
author or his style ; verboseness ; copiousness of words 
or expression. 

DIG, w. ¢.; pret. digged, or dug; pp. dizged, or dug. [Sw. 
dike; Dan. diger.) 1. To open and break or turn up the 
earth with a spade or other sharp instrument. 2. To ex- 
cavate ; to form an opening in the earth by digging and 
semoving the loose carth. 3. To pierce or open with a 
snout or by other means, as swine or moles. 4. To pierce 
with a pointed instrument: to thrust mu.— To dig down, is 
to undermine and cause to tall Ly dizzing.— To dig oug, or 
to dig from, is to obtain by digzing.—Tu dig up, 1s to 
obtain sometlung froin the eatin by opening it, or un- 
covering the thing with a spade or other instrument, or 
to force out from the exrth by a bar. 

DIG, v. t. 1. To work with a em or other piercing instru- 
ment; to do servile work. 2. To work in search of; to 
search.—T7o diy in, is to pierce with a spade or other 
pointed instrument.— Tv dig through, to open a passage 
(brough; to make an opening from one side to the 
other. 


1. Spread; dispersed. 2. 
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| DIGEST, ot. (L. digestum.} 


DIG 


DI-GAM/MA, n. (Gr. és and yapya.] The name of F 
Most absurdly given to that letter, when first invented 
or used by the Evlians, on account of its figure. 

f DIG‘A-MY, n. Second marriage. Hervert. 

DI-GAS'TRIE, a. [Gr. dts and yaornp.] Having a double 
belly ; an epithet given to a muscle of the iower jaw. 

f DIG ER-ENT, a. [L. digerens.) Digesting. 

DIGEST, n. i. digestus.) 1. A collection or body of Ro 
mau laws, digested or arranged under proper titles by or- 
der of the emperor Justinian. A pandect. 2. Any col- 
lection, compilation, abridgment or summary of laws, dis- 

sed under proper heads or titles. 

!. ‘To distribute into suita- 
ble classes, or under proper heads or titles ; to arrange in 
convenient order; to dispose in due method. 2% ‘Il'o ar- 
range methodically in the mind; to form with due 
arrangement of parts, 4. ‘Io separate or dissolve in the 
stummach, as food ; to reduce to minute parts fit to enter 
the facteals and circulate; to concoct; to convert inte 
chyme.—{. In chemistry, to soften and prepare by heat; 
to expose to a gentle heat in a boiler or matrass, as a pre- 
paration for chemical operations. 5. To bear witb pu- 
tience ; to brook ; to receive without resentment ; hot te 
reject. ¢. ‘Vo prepare in the mind ; to dispose ina man- 
ner that shall improve the understanding and heart; to 
Prepare for nourishing practical duties. 7. To dispose an 
ulcer or wound to suppurate. &. To dissolve and prepare 
for manure, as plants and other substances. 

DI-GES'T’, c. i. 1. ‘To he prepared by heat. 2. To suppU. 
rate ; to generate laudable pus ; as an ulcer or wound. 3. 
To dissolve and be prepared for manure, as substances in 
compost. 

DI-GEST‘ED, pp. Reduced to method; armnged in due 
order ; concocted or prepared in the stomach or by a gen 
tle heat ; received withuut rejectiva ; borne ; disposed tor 
use. 

DI-GEST'ED-LY, ado. In a methodical and regular way. 

DI-GEST-ER, n. 1. He that digests or disposes in order. 
2. One who digests his food. 3. A medicine or article of 
food that aids digestion, or strengthens the digestive 

wer of the stomach. 4. A strong vessel contrived by 
apin, in which to boil bony substances with a strong heat. 

DI-GEST-L-BIL-TY, n. The quality of being digestible. 

DI-GEST I-BLE, a. Capable of being digested. Bacon. 

DI-GESTING, ppr. Arranging in due order, or under 
proper heads ; dissolving and preparing for circulation in 
the stomach ; softening and preparing by heat ; disposing 
for practice ; disposing to generate pus ; brouking ; reduc- 
ing by heat to a fluid state. 

DI-GES‘TION, r. ie digestivo.) 1. The conversion of food 
into chyme, or the process of dissolving aliment in the 
stomach, and preparing it for circulation and nourishment. 
—2. In chemistry, the operation of exposing bodies toa 
gentle heat, to prepare them for some action on each 
Other ; or the slow action of a solvent on any substance. 
3. The act of methodizing and reducing to order ; the ma- 
turation ofa design. 4. The process of maturing an ulcer 
or wound, and disposing it to generate pus; or the gener- 
ation of matter. 5. The process of dissolution and pre- 

aration of substances fur miinure, as in compost. 

DIGESTIVE, a. 1. Having the power to cause digestion 
in the stecach, 2. Capable of softening and preparing 
by heat Methodizing ; reducing toorder, 4. Causing 
laathragvion in wounds or ulcers. 5. Dissolving. 

DI-GRETUINE, a. 1. In medicine, any preparation or medi- 
cine which increases the tone of the stumach, and aids 
digestion, a stomachic ; a eorroborant.—2, In surgery, 
an application which ripens an ulcer or wound, or dis 
poses it to suppurate.——Divestire salt, the muriate of pot 
ash. 

DI-GEST'URE, nx. Concoction ; digestion. [Little used.] 

DIGG A-BLE, a. That may be digged. 

DIGGED, pret. and pp. of dig. 

DIGGER, x. One who digs; one who opens, throws up 
and breaks the earth ; one who opens a well, pit, trench, 
or ditch. 

t DIGHT, (dite) .t. (Sax. diht.]) To prepare ; to put in 
order; hence, to dress, or put on; to array; to adorn. 
Jdfultor. 

DIGIT, n. [L. digitus.] 1. The measure of a finger’s 
breadth, or three fourths of-an inch. 2. The tweifth part 
of the diameter of the sun or moon: aterm used to ex- 
press the quantity of an eclipse.—3. In arithmetu,any in 
teger under 10; socalled from counting on the finger 
Thus, 1. 2. 3. 4, 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. are called digits. 


| DIGI-TAL, a. (L. digitalis.) Pernining to the fingers, or 


to digits. 

DIG‘'I-TATE, or DIG1-TA-TED, a. In botany, a digitate 
leaf is one which branches into several distinct leaflets 
like fingers. 

t DIG'I-TATE, v. t. To point out as with a finger. 

DI-GLA'DI-ATE, ». i. (L. digladior .) To fence ; to quarrel 
[Little used.]} 
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D1-GLA-DI-A' TION, a. A combat with swords ; a quarrel. |) DI-LAPA-DA'TION, xn. 1. Ecclesiastical waste; a votu- 


B. Jonson. 

DIG-NI-FI-EA‘TION, n. The act of dignifying; exalta- 
tion; promotion. Walten. 

DIG:‘NI-PIED, pp. 1. Exalted; honored ; invested with 
dignity. 2. a. Marked with dignity ; table. 

DIGINI-FY, vot. (Sp. digniicar.}] 1. To invest with bon- 
or or dignity ; to exalt in rank; to promote ; to elevate 
to a high office. 2. To honor; ta make illustrious; to 
coringuisn oy some excellence, or that which gives celeb- 
rity. 

aGNt -TA-RY, n. An ecclesiastic who holds a dignity, or 
a benefice which gives hin some pre-eminence over mere 

riesta and cans. 

GNI-TY, 2. [L. digmtas.] 1. True honer; nobleness 
or elevation of mind, consisting in a high sense of prupri- 
ety, truth and justice, with an abhorrence of mean and 
ginful actions ; opposed to meanness, 2. Blevation ; hon- 
orable place or rank of elevation ; degree of excellence, 
either in estimation or in the order of nature. 3. Eleva- 
tion of aspect ; grandeurof mein. 4. Elevation of deport- 
ment. 5. An elevated office, civil or ecclesiastical, giving 
a high rank in society ; advancement; preferment, or the 
rank attached to it. 6. ‘The rank or title of a nobleman. 
- 7. tn vratury, one of the three parts of elocution, consist- 
ing in the right use of tropes and figures. &. In astrolosu, 
an advantage which a planet has on account of its being 
in some particular place of the zodiac, or in a particular 
station in respect to other planets. 9. A general maxim, 
or principle ; rut used.| Brown. 

tDIG-NO'TION, n, [L. digausco.] Distinguishing mark ; 
distinction. Brown. 

DIG U-NOUS, a. (Gr. dts and ywua.) In botany, having 
two angles, as a stem. 

DI'GRAPH, 2. [Gr. des and ypagw.] A union of two vow- 
els, of which one only is pronounced, as in head. Sheridan, 

DI-GRESS, v. i. (L. digvessus.] 1. Literally, to step or go 
from the way or road ; hence, to depart or wander frm 
the main subject, design or tenor of a discourse, argu- 
ment or narration ; used only of apeaking or writing. Locke, 
2. To go out of the right way or common track ; to devi- 

ate ; wo now in use.) Shak. 

DI-GR ASING, pyr. Departing from the main subject. 

DI-GRES'SION, a. (LL. dieresato.) 1. The act of digress- 
ing ; a departure from the main subject under considera- 
tion; an excursion of speech or writing. 2. The part or 
passage of a discourse, argument or narration, which de- 
viates from the main subject, tenor or design, but which 
may have some relation to it, or be of use toit. 3. Devia- 
tion from a regular course ; [little used.) Brown. 

DI-GRESSION-AL, a. Pertaining t or consisting in digres- 
sion ; departing from the main purpose or subject. Warton, 

DI-GRESS'IVE, a. Departing from the main subject; par- 
taking of the nature of digression. JoAnson. 

DI-GRESSIVE-LY, ado. By way of digression. 

DI'GYN, n. (Gr. dts and yvyn.] In butany, a plant having 
two pistils. 

DI-GYN'I-AN, a, Having two pistils. 

DI-HF/DRAL, a. (Gr. dts and ecpa.] Having two sides, as 
a figure. 

DI-HE'DRON, a. A figure with two sides or surfaces. 

DI-HEX-A-HE:DRAL, a. In erystalovraphy, having the 
forin of a hexahedral prism with trihedeal suminits. 

DI-JU'DI-CATE, v. t. (L. dijudico.] To judge or determine 
by censure. Hales, : 

DiI-JU DL-CA'TION, n. Judicial distinction. 

DIK F, n. (Sax. dies Sw. diie ; Dedua.| te A ditch: an exca- 
vation made in the earth by digging, of wreater length than 
breadth, intended as a reservoir of water, adriin, or for 
other purpose, 2. A mouud of earth, of stones, or of 
other materials, intended tu prevent low lands front being 
inundated by the sea ora river. 3. A vein of basalt, 
greenstone or other stony substance. 

DIKE, r. ¢. To surround with a dike ; to secure by a bank. 
PIKE, oi. To dig. 
1I-LACER-ATE, rv. t. [L. dilacero.] 
asunder ; to separate by force. 

DILLAC ER-A-TED, pp. Torn; rent asunder. 

DLLACER-A-TING, por. Tearing ; rending in two. 

DI-L.AC-ER-ATION, n. The act of rending asunder; a 
tearing, or rending. [In licu of these words, laccrate, lac- 
erafien, are gcnerally used. ! 

DI-LANLATE, r,t. (1. diluvio.}) To tear; to rend in 
pieces ; co mangle, [Little used.) 

DI-LA-NLA‘TION, a. A tearing in pieces. 

DI LAPLDATE, 0. [L. dilapids.] To go to min; to fall 
by decay. 

DI-LAPI-DATE, vr. 2. 1. To pull down; to waste or de- 
stroy ; to suflerto goto ruin. 2. To waste; to squander. 

DILLAPI-DA-TED, pp. Wasted ; ruined ; pulled down; 
mTered to go to ala. 

DI-L.AP 1-DA-TING, ppr. Wasting ; pulling down ; suffer. 
ing to go to ruin 


Tu tear; to rend 


’ 


| 


tary wasting or suffering to go tu decay any building in 
possession of an incumbent. 2 Destruction ; detaluoa; 
decay ; ruin. 3. Peciiution. 

DI-LAPH-DA-TOR, a. One who causes dilapidation. 

DI-LA-TA-BILLTY, a. The quality of adnutting expo 
sion by the elastic furce of the body itself, or of an anulbet 
elastic substance acting upui It. 

DI-LAT:A-BLE, a. Capable of expansion ; possessing ca 
tic:ty ; elastic. 

DIL-A-TA 'TLON, x. The act of expanding ; expansion; 3 
spreading or extending in all directions ; the state of being 
eel. 

DI-LATE!, vt. [L. dilate.) 1. To expand , to distend ; to 
enlarge or extend in all directions. 2. To enlarge; 
relite at large ; to tell copiously or diffusely. 

DI-LATE,, v.i. 1. Tu widen ; to expand ; to swell of extend 
in all directions. Y. ‘To speak largely and copiously; 0 
dwell on in narration. 

DI-LATES a. Expanded ; expansive. 

DI-LA‘I' ED, pp. Expanded ; distended ; enlarged 90 = & 
occupy a greater space. 

DI-LAT'ER, 2. One who enlarges ; that which expands. 

DI-LAT'ING, ppr. Expanding ; enlarging ; speaking jap 
ly. 

DI-LAT’OR, n. That which widens or €xpands ; 2 musde 
that dilates. 

DIL‘ A-TO-RigLY, adv. With delay ; tardily. 

DIL’A-TG-RI-NESS, n. The quality of being dilatery o 
late ; lateness ; slowness in motion ; delay in proceeding, 
tardiness. 

DIL'A-TO-RY, a. [Fr. délatvire.] 1. Literally, drawug 
out or extending in time; hence, slow , hate; tardy: o 
plied tothings, 2. Given to procrastination ; not proceed 
ing with diligence ; making delay ; sluw ; late ; applied & 
perk: 3. an law, intended to make delay ; tending @ 

elay. 

DI-LEC'TION, n. [L. dilectio.] A loving. -Yarta. 

DI-LEM'MA, a. (Gr. diAnupa.} 1. In logic, an am 
equally conclusive by coutrary suppositions. 2. A dificult 
or doubtful choice ; a state of things in which evils or ob 
stacicy present themselves on every side, and it is dif 
cult to deternune what course to pursue. 

DIL-NT-TAN'TE, on. [1t.] One who detights in promoting 
science or the fine arts. Burke. ea 

DILA-GENCE, n. (L. diligentia.) 1. Steady application ® 
business of any kind ; constant effort to accomplish whst 
is undertaken ; exertion of body or mind without unnecer 
sary delay or sloth ; due attention ; industry ; assidutly. 
2. Care; heed ; heedfulness. 3. The name of 3 sag 
coach, used in France. ‘ 

DILIGENT, a. [L. diligens.] 1. Steady in application 
business ; constant in effort or exertion to accom 
what is undertaken ; assiduous ; attentive ; industaeus; 
not idle or negligent; applied to persons. 2. Steadily af 
pliet! ; prosecuted with care and constant effort ; i 
assiduous. 

DIL‘I-GENT-LY, ado. With steady application and care; 
Yas industry or assiduity ; not carelessly ; not neg 


y. 

DILL, a. (Sax. dil, dile.} An annual plant. 

DILL, oc. t. Po soothe ; - blunt; to silence pain or sount. 

Ost. 

tDI-LUWCID, a. [L. diluctdus.] Clear. 

t DILLOCILDATE, r,t. To make clear. See Evverpats 

DELU-CLDA'TION, 2. The act of making clear. 

DI-LU CID-LY, adr. Evidently ; clearly. ; 

DIL:U-ENT, a. [L. diluens.) 1. Making liquid, or mo 
fluid; making thin; attennating. 2 Weakening 
strength of, by mixture with water. 

DILU-ENT, ». 1. That which thine or attenuates; ts 
which mukes more liquid. 2. That which weakens | 
strength of ; as water, which, mixed with wine oF 
reduces the strength of it. 

DI-LOTE, vt. [L. diluo, dilutus.] 1, Literally, to ws 
but appropriately, to render liquid, or more liquid; 
make thin, or more fluid. 2. To weaken, as spirt 
an acid, by an admixture of water, which render z 
spirit or acid less concentrated. 3. To make weak te 
weaker, ag color, by mixture. 4. To weaken ; to rede 
the strength or standard of. P} 

DILUTE, a. Thin; attenuated ; reduced in strengut, 
spirit or color, Neston. weak: 

DI-LOT‘ED, pp. Made liquid ; rendered more fiaid ; 
ened ; made thin, as liquids. shade 

DILOIMER, 2. That which makes thin, or more liquid 

DOT ING: ppr. Making thin, or more liquid ; 
ng. 

DI-LO'TION, n. The act of making thin, weak, or 20 
liquid. Arbuthnot. ond 08 

DLLOVI-AL, } a. [L. diluvium.] 1. Pertaining to 1 flo 

DLLTIVI-AN, deluge, mure eapecially to the deluge : 
Noah’s days. 2. Effected or produced by adeluer, 27 
ticularly by the great flood in the days of Noah. Buctioe’ 
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DI-LO'VI-ATE, 0. i. To ran as a flood. Not much used.] | 
Sund. s, ; 

DI-1.0'VI-UM, a. l -) In geology, a deposit of superficial 
loam, sand, gravel, &c., caused by the deluge. 

DIM, a. [Sax.dia.| 1. Notseeing clearly ; having the vision 
obscured and indistinct. 2. Not clearly seen ; obecure ; 
impertectly seen or discovered. 3. Somewhat dark ; 
dusky; not luininous. 4. Dull of apprehension : having 
obscure conceptions. 5. Having its lustre obscured ; sul- 
lied ; tarnished. 

DIM, v.t. J. To efoud ; to impair the powers of vision. 
2. ‘To obecure. 3. ‘I'o render dull the powers of concep- 
tion. 4. To make less bright; to obscure. 5. To render 
less bright ; to tarnish or sully. 

DIM'BLE, x. A bower; acell or retreat. B. Jonson. 
IME, x. (Fr.] A silver coin of the (/:ited States, of the 
value of ten cents ; the tenth of a dollar. 

DI-MEN SION, w#. [L. dicienci.] In yeomctry, the extent 
of a body, or length, breadth and thickness or depth. 
DI-MEN SION-LESS, a. Withont any detinite measure or 

‘extent; boundless. Jitlton,. 

DI-MIN-SI-TY, x. Extent ; capacity. Horcll. 

DI-MENSIVE, a. That marks the boundaries or outlines. 
Dares. 

DIM’‘E-TER, a, [L.) Having two poetical measures 

DIM‘E-TER, 2. A veme of two tneasures. % 

*DIM-L-€A'TION, n. A battle, a contest. Dict. 

DI-MID-ATE, v.t. (L. dinidio.} To divide into two equal 


parts. 

DI-MID-A-TED, a. [L. dinidiatus.] Divided into two 
equal parts ; halved. 

DI-MI D-1-A’TION, n. The act of halving ; division into two 
equal parts. 

DI-MIN:ISH, 7. t. [L. détminuo.] 1. To lessen; to make 
less or smaller, yy any means. 2. To lessen: to impair ; 
to degrade.—3. In music, to take from a note by asharp, 
flat or natural.—To diminish from, to take away some- 
thing ; [0d3.] 

DI-MIN‘ISH, v.i. To lessen ; to become or appear less or 
amalier. 

DOLMIN-‘ISH-A-BLE, a. Capable of being diminished. 

DILMINUSHED), pp. wessened ; made smaller; reduced in 
size 5 contracted ; degraded. 

DI-MIN'DSH-ER, #2. ‘hat which, or one who, impuirs or 
lessens. 

DI-MIN [SH-LNG, ppr. Lessening ; contracting ; degrading. 

DI-MINUSH-ING-LY, ude. In a manner to lessen reputa- 
tion. Locke, 

DI-MIN‘U-ENT, a. Lessenit z. [Little used.] 
DIMUI-NUTE, a. Small. Gor res, 

ppisiNurE LY, ade. In a manner which lessens, 
IM-I-NO'TION, a. [Ia dt canadic.) 1. The act of lessening ; 
a making smaller. 2. The state of becoming or appearing 
less. 3. Discredit ; loss of dignity ; degradation. 4. De- 
privation of dignity; a lessening of estanation.—A. in 
architectwre, the contraction of the upper pout of a column, 
by which its diameter is iiade less than that of the lower 
part.—6. In music, the imitiuon of or reply toa subject in 
no of half the length or value of those of the subject it- 
self. 

DI-MINU-TIVE, a. (Fr. di-ninutif.] Small; litle. narrow ; 
contracted. 

DI-MIN‘U-TIVE, #2. In grammar, a ward formed froin 
another word, usually an appellative or generic terin, to 
express a Jittle thing of the kind. 

DI-MIN‘U-TIVE.-LY, adc. In a diminutive manner ; ina 
manner to lessen. 

DI-MIN‘U-TIVE-NESS, n. Smaliness ; littleness ; want of 
bulk ; want of dignity. 

DIMMAISH, a. Somewhat dim or obscure. 

DI-MISSION, 2. Leave to depart. Huloet, 

®DIMWISSO-RY, a. [L. dimssorius.] 1. Sending away ; 
dismissing to another jurisdiction. ®. Granting leave to 
depart. 

rDI-MIT’, r. t. (LL. dimitto.] To permit to go ; to grant to 
fhrm ; to let. 

DIM'I-TY, n. (D. diemit.] A kind of white cotton cloth, 
ribbed or figured. 

DIM LY, adr. 1. Ina dim or obscure manner ; with imper- 
fect sight. 2. Not brightly, or clearly ; with a faint light. 

DIM MUNG, ppr. Obscuring. 

DES MING, vn. Obscurity. Shak, 

DIM NESS, 2. 1. Dullness of sight. 2, Obscurity of vision ; 
iinperfect sight. 3. Faintness ; imperfection. 4. Want 
of brightness. 5. Wantof clear apprehension ; stupidity. 

DIMPLE, «. A small natural cavity or depression in the 
cheek or other part of the face, 

DIM PLE, r. i. To form dimples ; to sink into depressions 
or little inequalities, Druden, 

DIM PLED, a. Set with dimples, 

DIM-PLY, a. Foll of dimples, or small depressions. 

DIM'-SIGHT-FD, a. Having dim or obscure vision. 

DIN, n (Sax. dun.J] Noise; a loud sound ; particularly, a 
rattling, clattering or rumbling sound, long continued. 
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DIN, v. t. To strike with continued or confused sound ; to 
stun with noise ; to harass with ‘luimor. 

DINE, v. & (Sax. dynun.] ‘To eat the chief meal of the day 

DINE, v. t. ‘To give a dinner to; to furnish with the prin 
cipal meal ; to feed. 

{ DI-NET'-CAL, a, [Gr. dtvwrexos.) Whirling round. 

DING, v.t. 5 pret. dung, or dinged. (Sax. dencgan. | To thruas 
or dash with violence. [ Little me 

DING, v.t. To bluster; to bounce. [2 low word.] 

DING: DONG. Words used to «xpress the sound of bells, 
Shak, 

DIN'GI-NESS, un. A dusky or dark hue ; brownness. 

DINIGLE, 2. A narrow dale or valley between hilis. 

DINGLE-DANGLE. Hanging lousely, or something dan- 
gling. Warton. 

DINGY a. Soiled ; sullied ; of adark color ; brown ; dusky ; 
dun 

DIN'ING, ppr. Eating the principal meal in the day. 

DINING_ROOM, n. A room fur a family or for company to 
dine in; a room for entertainments. 

DIN‘/NER, n. [Fk r. diner; fr. dinner.) 1. The meal taken 
about the middle of the day ; or the principal meal of the 
day, eaten between noon and evening. 2. An entertain- 
ment, a fenst. 

DIN NER-TIMBE, 2. The usual time Tne: 

DINT, a. [Sax. dynr.] 1. Ab'ow; astroke. 2. Force ; vio- 
lence ; power exerted 4. The mark wade by a blow; 2 
cavily or impression made by a@ blow or by pressure on & 
substance ; often pronounced dent. Dryden. 

DINT, v. t. To make a mark or cavity on a substance by 6 
blow or by pressure. bec aaa Donne. 

DINED, pp. Marked by a blow or! y pressure. 

DINTLNG, ppr. luipressing marks or cavities. 

DI-NU-MER-A'TION, «. ‘The act of nuinbering singly 
( /attle used. 

* DI'O-CE-SAN, a. [The accent on the first and on the third 
syllable is nearly equal.] Pertaining to a diocese. 

*DtO-CESAN, n. A bishop: one in possession of a dio- 
cere, and having the ecclesiastical junsdiction over it. 

DTO-CESE, ja. [Gr écoens, ae [Divcess is an erroneous 

DPO-CESS, ( orthography.| The circuit or extent of a 
bishop's jurisdiction; an ecclesiastical division of a king- 
dom or state, subject to the authority of a Lishop. 

Dio TAUE DORAL, a. In crystalougraphy, having the 
form of an octahedral priam with tetruhedral summits 

Pio hoya. Phe sun-tish. 

DPO.MEDE, x. An aquatic fowl of the web-footed kind. 

DI-OP-SEDE, 2. (Gr. dcocs.] A rare mineral, regarded by 
Haiiy asa varicty of augite, 

DPE OVC ASE, a. Emerald copper ore, a translucent mineral, 
occurring crystalized in six-sided prisms. 

DTOp TIE, a. (Gr. dtozroixos.] 1. Affording a me- 

DI oOPrreeaL, dium for the sight; assisting the sight 

HT-OPTRLE, in the view of distant objec 5. 2. Per- 

DFO? TREEATL, ( taining to dioptrics, or the science of 
refracted light. 

OL-OP TRIES, 2. That part of optics which treats of the re- 
fractions of light passing through dutferent mediums, as 
through air, water or glass. 

DLO-RAMA, n. [Gr. dca and opapa.} A newly invented 
optical machine giving a variety of lightand shade, 

DT O-RIZM, n. [Gr. ccoptopa.) Definition. [Ra-ely used.) 

DI-O-RIS'TIE, a. Distinguishing ; defining. pier used. 

LT. -RIS/TL@AL-LY, adv. Ina distinguishing manner. 

DI-OR-TH@SIS, a. A chiracgical operition, by which 
crooked or distorted memberc are restored to their primi- 
tive shape. * ; 

DIP, r. 4.5 pret. and Pp. dipped, or dipt. (Sax. dippan.} 1. To 
plunge or immerse, for a moment or short time, In waler 
or other liqnid substance ; to put Into a fluid, and with- 
draw. 9. To take with a ladle or other vessel by immers- 
ing it in a fluid; as, to dp water from a boiler. 3. To 
engage; to take concern. Dryden. 4. To engage asa 
pledge ; tomortgage ; [Uttle used.| Druden. 5. To ninisten; 
to wet ; pees) Miltin. 6. To baptize by immersion 

DIP, r. 3. f. To sink ; toimmerge ina liquid, 2. To enter; 
to pierce. 3. To engage; to take a concern; as, to dip 
into the funds. 4. To enter slightly ; to look cursorily, or 
here and there. 5. To choose by chance ; to thrust and 
take. 6. To incline downward. 

DIP, ». Inclination downward ; a sloping ; a direction be 
low a horizontal line; depression.—The dip of a strcetum, 
in geology, is its greatest inclination to the horizon, or 
that on a line perpendicular to its direction or course , 
called also the jntch. 

DIP’‘-CHLEK, n. A small bird that dives. 

DI-PET/A-LOUS, a. (Gr. des and meradov.) Having two 
flower-leaves or petals ; two-petaled. 

DIPH'‘ THONG, n. (Gr. dipOoyyas.} A coalition or union of 
two vowels pronounced in one syllable. 

DIPH-THONGI‘AL, a. Belonging to a diphthone : consist 
ing of two vowel sounds pronounced in one sy lable. 
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DIPH ¥1.-LOUB, a. (Gr. dis and gvAXov.} tn botany, having 
two ‘onves, as a calyx. &ec. . 

DIP'L! E, x». (Gr. derdous.) ‘The suft meditullium, medulla- 
ry suostance. or porous part, between the plates of the skull. 

DI-PLO' MA, n. (Gr. ditwya.) A letter or writing confer- 
ving some power, authority, privilege or honor. 

DIPLO MA-CY, n. . ‘Che customs, rules and privileges of 
enybassadors, envo_s, and other representatives of princes 
aiid states at foreign courts ; forms of negotiation. 2. A 

diplomatic body ; the whole body of ministers at a foreign 
court. 3. The agency or management of ministers at a 
foreign court. 

D1-PLO'MATE, ov. ¢. To invest with a privilege. 

DIP'LO-MA TED, a. Made by diplomas. Kennet. 

DIP-LO-MA I"I€, a. 1. Pertaining to diplomas ; privileged. 
©. Furnished with a diploma; authorized Ly letters or 
credentials to transact business for a suvercign ata fureign 
court. 3. Pertaining to ministers at a foreign court, or to 
men authorized by diploma. 

IP-LO-MAT-L€, a. A minister, official agent or envoy to 
a foreign court. 

DIP-LO-MAT‘I€S, 2. The scicuce of diplomas, or of an- 
cient writings, literary and public d cuments, letters, &c. 

DI-PLGO'MA-TIST, n. One employe or versed in allairs 
of state, 

DIPPER, 2. 1 One that dips ; he or that which dips. 2. A 
vesse! used to dip water or other liquor; a ladle, 

DIPPING, ppr. 1. zune ie or immecsing into a liquid, and 
speedily withdrawing. 2. Engaging cr taking a concern 
in. 3. F ooking into, here and there ; examining ina 
cursory,slightor hasty manner. 4. inclining downward. 
5. Breaking ; inclining. 

DIP‘PING, x. 1. The act of plunging or immersing. 2. The 
act of inclining towards the earth : inclination downwards. 
3. ‘The interruption of a vein of ore, or stratum of a fossil, 
in a mine ; or a sloping downwards. 4. ‘I'he act of bap- 
tizing by the immersion of the whole body in water. 

DIP’ PING-NEEDLE, x. A needle that dips ; a magnetic 
needle which dips or inclines to the earth ; an instrument 
which shows the inclination of the magnet, at the diifer- 
ent points of the earth’s surface, 

DI-PRIS-MAT'I€, a. Doubly prismatic. Jameson. 

DIPSAS, x. (Gr. dias.] A serpent whose bite produces a 
morta] thirst. 

DIP'TER, (xn. [Gr. des and re ov.] The dipters are an 

DIPITE-RA,}$ order of insects aving only two wings, 
and two rs, as the fly. 

DIP'TE-RAL, a. Having two wings only. 

DIP‘TOTE, n. (Gr. from dts and mexrw.} In grammar, a 
noun which has only two cases. 

DIPTYEH, a, (Gr. derrvyos.} A public register of the 
names of consuls and other magistrates among pa- 
gans ; and of bishops, martyrs and others, among Chris. 

tians. 

DI-PYRE!, mn. A mineral occurnng in minute Prisms. 

DIRE, a. [L. dirws.) Dreadful ; dismal ; horrible ; terrible ; 
evil in a great degree. 

DI-REET, a. (L. directus.] 1. Straight ; right.—2. In as- 
Lionony, appearing to move forward in the zodiac, in the 
direction of the signs ; opposed to retrograde. 2. In the 
line of father and son ; opposed toro/lateral, 4. Leading 
or tending to an end, as by a straight fine or course ; not 
circuitous. 5. Open; not ambiguous or doubtful. 6. 
Plain ; express; not ambiguous.—7. {n musiv, a direct in- 
terval is that which forms any kind of harmony on the 
fundamental sound whici produces it ; as the fifth, ma- 
jor, third and octave.—Dircct tax is a tax assessed on 
real estate, as houses and lands. 

DIRECT, vt. (L. directum.] 1. Ta point or aim ina 
straight line, towards a place or object. 2. 'T'y point , to 
show the right road or course. 3. To regulate ; to guide 
or lead ; to govern ; to cause to proceed in a particular 
manner. 4. To prescribe a course ; to mark out a way. 
5. To order ; to instruct ; to point outa course of proceed- 
ing, with authority ; to command. 

DI-REET’, n. In music, a character Placed at the end of a 


stave to direct the performer to the first note of the next 
stave. Busby. 


DI-RE€ET'ED, pp. Aimed ; pointed ; guided ; regulated ; 
governed ; ordered ; instructed. : 

DUEREET ER, n. A director, which ree. 

DIRECTING, ppr. Aiming ; pointing ; guiding ; regulat- 
ing ; governing ; ordering. 

DI-RE€ TION, n. [L. derectiv.] 1. Aim ata certain point ; 
@ pointing towards, in a straight line or course. 2, The 
line in which a body moves by impulse ; course. 3. A 
straight line or course. 4. The act of governing + admin- 
ivtration ; management ; guidance ; superintendance. 5. 
Regularity ; adjustment. 6. Order; prescription, either 
verhal or written ; instruction in what manner to proceed. 
7 The superscription of a letter, including the name, 
title and place of abode of the person for whom it is in- 
tended. 8. A body or board of directors. 
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DI-REETIVE a. 1. Having the power of direction. Hooke, 
2. Informing ; instructing : showing the way. 

DI-RE@INLY, ade. 1. In a straight line or course; retil. 
ineally ; not in a winding course. 2. Immedtately ; scun 
Without delay. 3. Openly ; expressly ; without circum 
locution or ambiguity, or without a train of inference, 

DIL-RLCINESS, n. straightness ; a straight course ; near 
ness of way. Bentley. 

DI-RRETOR, zn. 1. One who directs ; One who superintend, 
governs or manages; one who prescribes to others, b; 
Virtue of authority ; an instructor ; @ counselor. 2. ‘ta 
Which directs ; a rule; an ordinance. 3. One apporied 
to transact the affaira of a company. 4. That which é. 
rects or controls by intluence. Hamilton.—S, Lp sirzen, 
& grooved probe, intended to direct the edge of the kni- 
or scissors In opening sinuses or fistule ; a guide for o 
incision- knife. ; 

DI-RE€-TO-RLAL, a. Pertaining to direetors or directcs, 
containing direction or command. AS 

DI-RECT‘O-RY, a. Containing directions ; enjoining; a 
structing. 

DI-KhKe'?t O-RY, 2. 1. A guide; a rule to direct ; partice 
larly, a book containing directions for public worship, 
or rcligious services. 2. A book peas Se alptiabet 
ical list of the inhabitants of a city, with ir places of 
abode. 3. ‘he supreme council of France, in the lie 
Revolution, 4. A board of directors. 

DIR EETIRESS, 2. A female who directs or manages. 

DI-REET RIX, 1. A female who governs cr directs. 

DIKE FUL, a. Dire; dreadful ; terrible ; calamitous. Dry 
den, 

DIRE FUL-LY, ado. Dreadfully ; terribly ; wofully. 

DIL-REMP'TION, n. [L. diremptiv.} A separation. Hali. 

DIRE'NESS, n. Terribleness ; horror ; diswalness. Shek. 

DI-KEPTION, a. (L. direptio.) The act of plundenng. 

DIRGE, ‘durj) x. [L. diruge.}] A song or tupe intended toe 
press griet, sorrow and mourning. 

DIR'I-GENT, or DI-REET’RIX, n. In geometry, the lar 
of motion along which the describent line or surface * 
carried in the generation of any plane or solid figure. 

DIKK, xn. A kad of dagger or poniard. 

t DIRK, a. Dark. Spenser. 

t DIRK, &. t. 1, To darken. 2. To poniard ; to stad. 

DIRT, n. (Sax. gedritan.] 1. Any foul or filthy substance; 
excrement: earth, mud; mire; dust ; whatever, adber- 
ing toany thing, renders it foul or unclean. 2. Meannes; 
sordidness ; [net ir oe ; 

DIKT, v.¢. ‘To make foul or filthy ; to soil ; to bedaub; © 
pollute ; to detile. Swift. 

DIRT'-LY, adc. 1. In a dirty manner; foully ; natty: 
filthity. 2. Meanty ; sordidly ; by low means. | 

DIRT I-NESS, x. 1. Filthiness ; foulness; nastines. 2 
Meanness ; baseness ; sordidness. 

DIRTY, a. 1. Foul; Nasty ; filthy; not clean; # duty 
hands. 2. Not clean; not pure; turbid. 3, Cloudy: 
dark ; dysky. 4. Mean; base ; low ; despicable ; grovel 

ng. 

DiR'I’Y, vr. t. 1. To foul; to make filthy ; to soll. 2 Te 
tamish ; to sully ; to scandalize. 
DI-RUP TION, on. [L. diruptic.] A bursting or rending 
asunder. See Disruption. : 
DI=, a prefix or inseparable Preposition, from the Jatin, 

Whence Fr. dex, Sp. dis, and de may in sume instance be 
the same word contracted. Dis denotes separation, a 
parting from; hence, it has the force of a privative 
negative, as in dixarm, divoblige, disagree. 

DIS-A-BILIETY, ». 1. Want of competent natural o bod 
Iv power, strength or ability ; weakness ; impotence. 2 
Want of competent intelectual power or strength of mind, 
incapacity. 3. Want of competent means or instruments. 
4. Want of legal qualifications ; incapacity. ; 

DIS-A'IRLE, er. t. 1. To render unabte ; to deprive of ca 
petent natural strength or power, 2. To deprive ef men 
tal power, as by destroying or weakening the undertiod 
ing. 3. To deprive of adequate means, instruments © 
resources, 4. To destroy the strength : or to weakeu: 
impair so as to render incapable of action, service of Tt 

Bistance. 5. To destroy or impair and weaken the mea 
which render any thing active, efficacious or useful. ® 
destroy or diminish any competent means. 6. To deprive 
of Jegal qualifiestions. or competent power , to incapad 
tale; to render incapable. 

DIS-A BLED, pp. Deprived of competent power, corporea! 
or inteHectual: rendered incapable ; deprived of meant 
DIS-X RLE-MENT, 2. Weakness ; disability; legal 4 

pediment. Bacar. 

DIS-A BLING, ppr. Rendering unnble or incapable de 
priving of adequate power or capacity, or of legal qealifi 
c:lions. 

DIS-A ROSE, 9. t. (Pr. desabacer.) To free from mistake 
to undeceive ; to disengage from fallacy or deception; 1 
Ket right. 

DIS-A-BOS-ED, (dis-a-bazd) m. Undeceived. 

DIS-A-BOSING, ppr. Undeceiving. 
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Dis-A€C-COM'MO-DATE, ce. t. To put to inconvenience. 
DIS-A€-COM-MO-DA'TION, n. A state of being unaccom- 
modated ; a state of being unprepared. Hale. 
DIS-A€-CORD’, v. 1. 1'o refuse assent. Spenser. 
IS-AC-CUS‘TOM, v. ¢. ‘To neglect familiar or customary 
ractice ; to destroy the force of habit by disuse. 

DIs-A€-CUS'TOMED, pp. Disused ; having neglected 

ctice or familiar use. 

DIS-A€-KNOWL' EDGE, v. t. To deny ; to disown. South. 

DIS-A€-KNOWL‘EDGED, pp. Denied ; disowned. 

DIS-A€-K NOW L'EDG-ING, ppr. Denying ; disowning. 

DIS-A€E-QUAINT,, cv. t. To dissolve acquaintance. [1. u.]} 

DIS-AC-QUAINT' ANCE, n. Neglect or disuse of familiari- 

ty, or familiar knowledge of. 

DIS-A-DORN;, v. t. To deprive of ornaments. Congreve. 
DIS-AD-VANCE!, v. t. or i. To check ; to halt. 
IS-AD-VAN/TAGE, a. (Fr. dexarantaye.| 1, That which 
prevents success, or renders it difficult ; a state not favor- 
able to successful operation. 2. Any unfavorable state ; 
a state in which rome loss or injury may be sustained. 
3. Loss ; injury ; prejudice to interest, fame, credit, profit 

or other good. 

DIS-AD-VAN ‘TAGE, v. t. To injure in interest ; to preju- 


dice. 

DIS-AD-VAN'TAGE-A-BLE, a. Not advantageous. 
IS-AD-VAN-TA‘'GEOUS, u. Unfavorable to success or 
prosperity ; inconvenient ; not adapted to promote inter- 
est, reputation or other good. 

DIS-AD-VAN-TA‘GEOUS-LY, adr. In a manner not fa- 
vorable tu success, or to interest, profit or reputation ; 
with loes or inconvenience. 

DIS-AD-V AN-TZ GEOUS.NESS8, 2. Unfavorableness to 
success ; inconvenience ; loss. 

t DIS-AD-VENT‘URE, nr. Misfortune. Raleich. 
DIS-AD-VENT'U-ROUS, a. Unprosperous. Spenser. 
IS-AF-FECT’, v. t. 1. To alienate affection ; to make less 
friendly to; to make less faithful to a person, party or 
cause, or less zealous to support it; to make discontented 
or unfriendly. 2. To disdain, or dislike. //ali, 3. To 
throw into disorder. an mond. 

DIS-AF-FECT‘ED, pp. or a. Having the affections alienat- 
ed ; indisposed to favor or support ; unfriendly. 

DIS-AF-FECTED-LY. adc. Ina disaffected manner. 

er es Ess, «2. The quality of being disaf- 
ected. 

DIS-AF-FECTHUNG, ppr. Alienating the alfections ; making 
less friendly. 

DIS-AF-FUCITION, wn. J. Alienation of affection, attach- 
ment or good will; wantof affection ; or, more g nerully, 
he enmity, dislike or unfriendliness ; disloyalty. 2. 

isorder ; bad constitution ; [/ittle used.) Wiseisan, 

DIS-AF-PEC/TION-ATE, a. Not well disposed ; not friend- 
ly. Blount. 

DIS-AF-FIRM!, c.t. 1. Todeny ; tocontradict. 2. To over- 
throw or annul, as a judicial decision, by a contrary judg- 
ment of a superior tribunal. 

DIS-AF-FIRMIANCE, ». 1. Denial; negation; disproof; 
confutation. 2. Overthrow or aunulment, by the decision 
of a superior tribunal. 

DIS-AF-FIRM'ED, (dis-af-furmd') pp. Denied ; contradict- 
ed ; overthrown. 

DIS-AF-FIRMING, ppr. Denying ; contradicting; anull- 


ing. 

DIS-AF-FOR‘EST, c. t. To reduce from the privileges of a 
forest to the state of common ground ; to strip of forest 
laws and their oppressive privileges. 

DIS-AF-FOR'EST-ED, pp. Stripped of forest privileges. 

DIS-AF-FOR‘/EST-ING, ppr. Depriving of forest privi- 


leges. 

DIS°AG'GRE-GATE, v.t. To separate an aggregate mass 
into its component parts. 

DIS-AG/GRE-GA-TED, pp. Separated, as an aggregate 


mass. 
DIs-AG'GRE-GA-TING, ppr. Separating, as the parts of an 


gregate body. 

DIS-AG-GRE-GA TION, n. The act or operation of sepa- 
rating an aggregate body into its component parts. 

DIS-A-GREEF/, r.i. 1. To differ; to be nut accordant or 
coincident ; to be not the same ; to be not exactly simi- 
lar. 2. To differ, as in opinion. 3. To be unsuitable. 
4. To differ ; to be in opposition. 

DIS-A-GREF/A-BLE, a. 1. Contrary ; unsuitable ; not con- 
furmable ; not congruons; [little used.] 2 Unpleasing ; 
offensive to the mind, or to the senses. 

DIsS- A-GREE'A-BLE-NESS, n. 1. Unsuitableness ; contra- 
riety. 2. U'npleasantness ; offensiveness to the mind, or 
to the senses. 

DI=- A-GREE‘A-BLY, ado. Unsnitably ; unpleasantly ; of- 
fensively. ; 

DIS- A-GREE‘ING, ppr. Differing ; not according or coin- 
ciding. 

DIS-A-GREE'MENT, 2. 1. Difference, either in form or 
essence ; dissimilitude ; diversity. 2. Difference of opin- 
jon or sentiments. 3. Unsnitabieness. 
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DIS-AL-LIEGE’, vc. t. To alienate from all ‘giance. 
IS-AL-LO WwW", v.t. (dis and allow.) 'To1efuse permission, 
Or not to permit ; not to grant; not to make or suppoag 
lawful ; not to authurize ; to disapprove. 2. To testify 
dislike or disapproation ; to refuse assent. 3. Nottoa 
prove ; net to receive ; to reject. 4. Not to allow or ad- 
mit as just ; to reject. 

DIS-AL-LOW‘’, v. i. To refuse permission ; not to grant. 

NO ree a. Not allowable; not to be suf 
ered. 

DIS-AL-LOW/ANCE, n. Disapprobation ; refasal tr admit 
Or permit; prohibicen ; rejection. 

DIS-Al-LOW'Ew, (dis-al-lowd') pp. Not granted, permit- 
ted or adinitted ; disapproved ; rejected. 

DIS-AL-LOW'ING, pyr. Not permitting; not admitting ; 
disapproving ; rejecting 

DIS-AL-LY!, v. ¢. To form an improper alliance. 

DIS-AN-‘CHOR, v. t. To force from its anchors. 

t DIS-AN-GEL’ LEAL, a. Not augelical. Coventry. 

DIS-AN'L-MATE, ov. t. 1. To deprive of life; [not used. } 
2. To deprive of spirit or courage ; to discourage ; to dis- 
hearten ; to deject. 

DIS-ANI-MA-TED, pp. Discouraged ; dispirited. 

DIS-ANH-MA-TING, ppr. Discouraging ; disheartening. 

DIS-AN-[-MA‘TION nn. 1. The act of discouraging ; de 
pression of spirits, 2. Privation of life ; [not used. 

DIS-AN-NUL‘, r,t. Tc annul; to make void ; to deprive 
of authority or force ; to nullify ; to abolish. 

Dis-AN-NUL/LED, (dis-an-nuld!) pp. Annulled ; vacated ; 
made void. 

DIS-AN-NUL'LING, ppr. Making void; depriving of au- 
thority or binding force. 

DIS-AN-NUL‘MENT, n. The act of making void. . 

DIS-A-NOINT', vo. t. To render consecration invalid. 

DIs-AP-PAR EL, v. t. To disrobe ; to strip of raiment. 

DIS-AP-PEAR’‘, v.17. 1. To vanish from the sight; to re- 
cede from the view ; to become invisibie. 2. To cease. 
3. ‘To withdraw from observation. 

DIS-AP-PE.. “ANCE, a. Cessation of appearance ; a re 
moval from sight. 

DIS-AP-PE AR-ING, ppr. Vanishing; receding from the 
sight ; becoming invisible. 

DIS-AP-PEAK ING, a. A vanishing or removal from sight. 

DIS-AP-POINT, r,t. 1. To defeat of expectation, wish, 
hope, desire or intention ; to frustrite ; to balk ; to hinder 
from the possession or enjoyment of that which was in- 
tended, desired, hoped or expected. 2. To frustrate ; to 
prevent an effect intended. 

DIS-AP-LOINT'ED, pp. Defeated of expectation, bope, de- 
rire or design ; frustrated. 

DIX-AP-POINT- ING, ppr. Defeating of expectation, hope, 
desire or purpose ; frustrating. 

DIS. AP-POUNTIMENT, 2. Defeat or failure of expectation, 
hope, wish, desire or intention ; miscarriage of design or 
plan. 

DIS-AP-PRE CILIATE, v. t. To undervalue ; not to esteem. 

Dis-AP-PRO-BA'TION, n. A disapproving ; dislike ; the act 
of the mind which condemns what is supposed to be wrong, 

DIS-AP:PRO-BA-TO-RY, a. Containing disapprobation ; 
tending ty disapprove. 

DIS-AP-PRO'PRI-ATE, a. Not appropriated, or not having 
appropriated. 

DIS AP-PRO/PRI-ATE, vz. t. 1. To sever or separate, as an 
appropriation ; to withdraw from an appropprite use. Q 
To deprive of appropriated property, as a church. 

DIS-AP-PROVIAL, 2. Disapprobation ; dislike. 

DIS-AP-PROVE, v.t. [Pr. desapprouner.] 1. To dislike; 
to condemn in opinion or judgment ; to censure as wrong 
2. To manifest dislike or disapprobation ; to reject, as 
disliked, what is proposed for sanction. 

DIs-AP-PROV'ED, (dis-ap-proovd!) pp. Disliked ; condemn. _ 
ed ; rejected. 

DIS-AP-PROV!ING, ppr. Disliking ; condemning ; rejecting 
from dislike. 

t DIS’ARD, x. [Sax. dysig.] A prattler ; a boasting talker. 
DIS-ARM’, v. t. [Fr. ane | 1. To deprive of arms ; to 
take the arms or weapons from, usually by force or an 
thority. 2. To deprive of means of attack or defense 
3. To deprive of force, strength, or means of annoyance ; 
to render harmless; to quell. 4. To strip; to divest of 

any thing injurious or threatening. 

DIS-ARM ED, (diz-irmd@) pp. Deprived of arms ; stripped 
of the means of defence or annoyance ; rendered harin- 
lers ; subdued, 

DIS-ARM'ER, x. One who deprives of arms. 

DIS-ARMING, ppr. Stripping of arms ur weapons ; suhdu 
ing ; rendering harmless. 

DIS-AR-RANGE!, ¢. t. To put out of order; to unseuie ot 
disturb the order or due arrangement of parts. [See Dr- 
RANGE.| Warton, 

DIS-AR-RANGE'MENT, n. The act of disturbing order or 
method ;, disorder. Razter. 

DIS-AR-RAY’, v.t. 1. To undress; to divest of clothes 
Spenser. 2. To throw into disorder ; to rout, as troopg, 
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DIS. AR RAV’, x. i. Disorder, ex .iftesion; lose or want of 
urtay .cceyularoraer. 2. Undress. 

DIS-AR-RAY'ED, (dis ar-rade’) pp. Divested ff clothes or 
army ; diserdered. 

Din A a \'LNG, ppr. Divesting of clothes ; throwing into 
disorder. 

(PIs-ASSE-DCU-TY, «2. Want of assiduit 

his-AS SO'CIATE, 
ussociated. 

DIS-AS TER, a. [Fr. desastre.’ 1. A blast or stroke of an 
unfavorable planet; [05s.] Shak. 2. Misfortune ; mishap ; 
culamity; any unfortunate event, esnecially a sudden 
misfortune. 

DIS-AS'TER, v. t. To b'nst by the etroke of an unlucky 
planet; also, to injure. to afflict. Shak. 

DIS-AB-TERED, pp. slasted ; injured ; afflicted. 

DIS-AS TROUS, a. I. Untucky ; unfortunate ; calamitous ; 
occasioning loss or injury. 2. Gloomy ; dismal; threat- 
ening disaster. 

DIS-AS/TROUS_LY, ado. Unfortunately ; in a disinal man- 
ner. 

DIS-AS'TROUS-NESS, x. Unfortunateness ; calamitous- 
ness. 

DIS-AUITHOR-IZE, vc. t. To depriv of credit or authori- 
ty. [Little used.) Wotton. 

Dis-A-VOUCII, v. t. To retract profession ; to deny ; to 
disuwn. Lee used.] Durics, 

Dis-A-VOW!, rt. 1. To deny; to disown; to deny to 
be true, asa fact or charge respecting one’s self. 2. To 
deny ; to disown, toreject. J. ‘To dissent from ; not to 
admit as true or justifiable ; not to vindicate. 

DIZ-A-VOW'AL, a. 1. Denial; a disuwning. 
tion; a declining to vindicate. 

DIS-A-VOW'ED, (dis-a-vowd!) pp. Denied ; disowned. 

DIS-A-VOW-ING, ppr. Denying; disowning; rejecting as 
something not to be maintained or vindicated. 

DIS-A-VOW!IMENT, n. Denial; a disowning. Wotton. 

DIS-BAND’, v. t. 1. To dismiss from military service ; to 
break up a band or body of men enlisted. 2 To scatter ; 
to disperme. 

DIS-BAND*‘,v.i. 1 To retire from military service; to 
separate ; to break up. 2. To separate ; to dissolve con- 
nection. Tillotson. 3. To be dissolved ; [not used.) HMer- 
bert. 

DIS-BAND/ED, pp. Dismissed from military service ; sep- 
nrated. 

DIS-BANIVING, 
separatin 


or care. 
.¢. Todisunite ; to disconnect things 


2. Rejec- 


Dismissing from military service ; 

B; dissolving connection. 

DIS-BARK’, v. t. (Fr. deharquer. We now use debark and 
disembark.) To land from a ship; to puton shore. Pope. 

DIS-BE-LIEF!, x. Refusal of credit or faith; denial of be- 
hief. Tillutson. 

DIX BE-LLEVE/, v. ¢. Not to believe ; 
or not to exist; to refuse to credit. 
DIS-BE-LIEV'ED, (dis-be-leevd!) pp. Not believed; dis- 

credited. 

DIS-BE-LIFEV’ER, n. One who refuses belief; one who de- 
nies to be true or real. Watts. 

DIS.BE-LIE VING . Withholding belief; discrediting. 

DIS-BENCIE, ov. t. To drive from a bench or seat. Sadak. 
DIS-BLA MEY, v.t. Toclear from blame. Chaucer. 
IS-BODPIED, a Disembodied, which is the word now used. 

DIS-BOW'EL, o. t. ‘To take out the intestines. 

DIS-BRANCH!, ». t. 1. To ent off or separate, as the 
hranch ofatree. 2. To deprive of branches. Firelyn. 

DIS-BUD, v. ¢. To deprive of buds or shoota. 

DIS-BURDEN, e.t. 1. Toremove a burden from; to un- 
load ; to discharge. 2. To throw off a burden; to disen- 
cumber ; to clear of any thing weighty, troublesome or 
cumbersome. 

DIS-BURLMEN, v. i. To ease the mind ; to be relieved. 

DIS-BURD'ENED, pp. Eased of a burden ; unloaded ; dis- 
encumbered. 

DI--BURDIEN-ING, ppr. Unloading ; discharging ; throw- 
ing off a burden ; disencumbering. 

DI= BURSE/, (dis-burs:) r. ¢. [Fr. dehourse:.) To pay out, 
as money ; to spend of lay out; promari/y, to pay money 
from a public chevt or treasury, bué applirudle to a private 

urs. 

Dix. BURSIED, (dis-burst’’ pp. Paid ont; expended. 

DIS-BURSE MENT, n. [Fr. dehoursement.] 1. The act of 

aving ont; as money frum a public or private chest. 2. 
he money or sum paid out. 

DIS.BURSIER, 2. One who pays out or disburses money. 

DIS-BURSUING, por Paving out or expending. 

DISS, n. (L. di curs! The face or breadth of the aun or 
moon ; aso, the width of the aperture of a telescope glass. 

DIS CAUCE-ATE, v. t. [L. discaleeatus.} To pull off the 
shoes or sandats, 

DIS CAL-CE-A-TED, pp. Stripped of shoes. 

DIS-CAL-CE-A TION, ». The act of pulling off the shoes 
or aandals. Brown. 

DIS-CAN'DY, ov. i. [dis and candy.) To melt; to dissolve. 
Shak. 
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DIS CARD, ©. t. (Sp. descartar.) 1. To theow out of the 
hand such canis as are useless. 2. To dismiss frm st 
vice or enployment, or froin soriety ; to cast uff. 3 Te 
thrust away ; to reject. 

DIS-CARD'ED, pp. ‘Thrown out; dismissed from service 
rejected. 

DIX-CAKDING, ppr. Throwing out; dismissing fron em 
ployment ; rejecting. 

tDIR-CARDIURE, a. Dismissal. Hayter 

DIS-CARN ATE, a. [dis, and L. caro.} Stripped of fest 

DIS-CA>E!, v.t. [dis and case.] To take off a covenng 
from; to strip; to undress. Shak, 

ft DIS-CEP-TA!TION, x. Controverny ; disputation. Fer. 
DISCEP-TATTOR, x. [L.] Que who arbitrates or derives 
IS-CERNI, (diz-zern!) v. ¢. [L.. deseerno.] 1. To separte 
by the eye, or by the understanding. 2. To distingush, 
to see the ditterence between two or more things, da 
criminate. 3. To make the difference ; [ots.] 4 To 
discover; to see; ot distinguish by the eye. 5. To de 
cover by the intellect ;to distinguish; hence, to hare 
knowledge of; to judge. 

DIS CERN, (diz-zern', e221. 1. Tosee or understand te 
difference ; to make distinction, 2. To have judicial og 
nizance ; {ube ; 

DIS-CERN‘ED, (diz-zernd!) pp. Distinguished ; seen; 45 
covered, ; 

DIS-CERNER, (diz-zernler) 2. 1. One who sees, discover 
or distinguishes ; an observer, 2. One who knows «4 
judges ; one who has the power of distinguishing. ¢. That 
Which distinguishes ; or that which causes to understand 

DIS-CERNL-BLE, (diz-zern'e ba. ‘That may be seen de 
tinctly ; discoverable by the eye or the understanding: 
distunguishable, : 

DIS-CERNI-BLE-NESS, (diz-zern’e-bl-nea) 2, Visiblenes. 

DIS-CERNA-BLY, (diz-zerme-ble) adr. In a manner w be 
discerned, seen or discovered ; visibly. Hammond. 

DIS-CERNIUING, (diz-zern'ing) ppr. 1. Distinguishing. & 
ing ; discovering ; knowing ; judging. 2. a. Having powe! 
to discern ; capable of seeing, discriminating, knowing 
judging ; sharp-sighted ,; penetrating ; acule. 

DISCERNING: (diz-zern'ing) x. ‘The act of diseert ; 
discernment. : 

DIS-CERNUING-LY, (diz-zernfing ly) adr. With discem 
ment; acutely ; with judgment; skilfully, @ort. 

DIS CERNIMENT, (diz-zern ment) n. The act of diver 
ing , also, the power or facuity of the mind, by whieh # 
distinguishes one thing from ancther, as truth from fase 
hood, virtue from vice ; acuteness of judgment ; power 
perceiving differences of things or ideas. 

tDISCERP, c.t. [L. discerpo.] To tear in pieces; teh 
arate. 

DIS-CERP-I-BIL‘L-TY, ». Capability or liableness to & 
torn asunder or disunited. 

{ DIS-CERP-L-BLE, a. [L. discerpo. In some dictionaret 
it is written discerptible.] ‘That may be tor asunder: 
separable . capable of being disunited by viclence. 

DIS CURP TION, n. The act of pulling to pieces, or of mp 
arating the parts. 

t DIS-CES SION, n. (L. discersio.} Departure. 

DIS-CUARGE, v.t. [Fr. decharger.] 1. To anlead, #¢ 
ship: to take out, as a cargo. 2. To free from any lund ot 
burden ; to throw off or exonerate. 3, To throw offs 
load or charge; to let fly; to shoot. 4. To pay. 4 To 
send away, as acreditor hy payment of what 13 doe © 
him. 6. ‘I'o tree frum claim or demand: to give an % 
qiittance to, ora receipt in full, as to a debler. / To 
free from an obligation. &. To clear from an aceon 
or crime ; to acquit; toabsulve ; to set free; with «f° 
To throw off or out ; to let fly ; to give vent to. It. '° 
perform or execute, as a duty or office considercd #4 
charge. 11. To divest of an office or employment: & 
dismiss from service. 192. To dismiss ; to release . to & 
away from any business or appointment. 13. Te emt 4 
rend out. 14. To release ; to libernte from confnemedt 
15. To put away : to remove; to clear from, wo destroy: 
to throw off; to free. 

DIS-CHARGE’, rot. To break up : 4 

DISCHARGES, n. 1. An unloading, as of a ship. 2: 

throwing out; vent; emission ; a flowing or issuint 
ora throwing out. 3. That which is thrown out, mates 
emitted. 4. Dismission from office or service ; or IM 
writing which evidences the dismission, 5, Release fre 
obligation, debt or penalty ; or the writing which B err 
dence of it; an acquittance, 6. Absolntion fromacnme 
accusation ; acquittance. 7. Ransom > heration , pre 
prid for deliverance. Jilten, 8. Performance: ever 
tion. 9. Liberation ; release from imprisonment or other 
confinement, 10. Exemption: esenpe. 1. Payment. # 
of a debt. 


DIS-CHARGED, (dis-charjd’ pp. Unloaded . let off. shet- 


thrown out; dismissed from service » paid ; released : © 


quitted ; freed from debt or penalty ; liberated ; perfurm 
ed; executed, 


DIS-CHARG'ER, n. 1. He that discharges in 8 iy manne 
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@ One who firesa gun. 3. In electricity, an instrument 
for discharg.ng a Leyden pliial, jar, &c., by opening a 
communication between the two surtaces. 

DIS-CHARGING, ppr. Unlading; letting fly; shooting ; 
throwing out ; emitting ;, dismissing from service , paying ; 
releasing from debt, obligation or claim ; acquitting ; lib- 
crating , performing ; executing. 

DIS CHURCH, cv. ¢. ‘Vo deprive of the rank of a church. 
DIS-CIDE’, v.t. To divide, to cut in pieces. 
IS-CENeET, a Ungirded. 

tDIS CIND, 6. &. To cut in two. alae 

DIS-CI'PLE, mn. (bs. descipaius.} 1. learner; a scholur ; 
one who receives or professes to receive instruction froin 
another, 2. A fullower; an adherent to the doctrines of 
another. 

DIS-CVPLE, c.t. 1. To teach; to train or bring up. 2. 
To make disciples of, to convert to doctrines of princi- 

les. 3. To punish; to discipline; [nut im use.| Spenser, 

DIs-CT'PLED, pp. Taught; trained; brought up ; made a 
disciple. 

DIS-Ci/PLE-LIKE, a. Becoming a disciple. -Wilton. 

D15-C]- PLE-SHIP, a. The state of a disciple or tullower in 
doctrines and precepts. Hasinond, 

DIS C!I-PLIN‘A-BLE, a. 1. Capable of instruction and im- 
provement in learning 2. ‘Vhat may be subjected to dis- 
cipline. 3. Subject or liable to discipline, as the member 
of a church. 

DIS-CI-PLIN‘A-BLE-NES=, nn. 
instruction by education. //ale. 
subject tu discipline. 

DISUCI-PLI-NANT, x. One of a religious order, so called from 
their practice of scourging themselves, or other ngid disci- 

line. 

DIs-CI-PLI-NA'RI-AN, a. Pertaining to discipline. 

DIS-CI-PLI-NA’RI-AN, 2. te One who disciplines; one 
versed in rules, principles and practice, and who teaches 
them with precision; particulariu, one whe instructs in 
military and naval tactics and inanwuvres. 2. A Puritan 
or Presbyterian; so called from bis rigid adherence to re- 
ligious discipline. Saudersun. 

DIS'CI-PLI-NA-RY, a. I. Pertaining to discipline ; intend- 
ed for discipline or government, promoting discipline. 2. 
Relating to a regular course uf education ; intended tor in- 
struction. 

DIS CI-PLINF, a. (J). disciplina.] 1. Education; instruc- 
tion ; cultivation and improvement, comprehending in- 
struction in arts, sciences, correct sentiments, morals and 
manners, and due subordination toauthority. 2. fustrac- 
tion and government, comprehending the communication 
of knowledge and the regulition of practice. i. iile of 
governinent; inethod of regulatiuug principles and prac- 
tice. 4. Subjection to laws, rules, order, precepts or 
regulations. 5. Correction; clastisement: punishment 
‘ntended to correct crimes or errors.—t. In cred) stastical 
affairs, the execution of the laws by which the church is 
governed. @. Chastisement or bodily punishment imtlict- 
ed on a delinquent in the Romish church, 

DISCI-PLINE, r,t. 1.) To instruct or educate ; to inform 
the mind ; to prepare by instruciing in correct’: principles 
and habits. 9. To instruct and govern; to teach rules 
and practice, and accu-toin to order and subordination. 
3. To correct: to chistise ; to punish, 4. "Po execute the 
Baws of the church on offeuder, with a view to bring 
them to repentance and reformation of life. 5. To ad- 
vance and prepire by instruction. 

DISCI-PLINED, pp. tnstructed ; educated ; subjected to 
rules and regulations. corrected ; chustised ; punished ; 
admonished. 

ISCI-PLIN-ING, ppr. Instructing ; educating ; subjecting 
to order and subordination ; correcting; clastising ; ad- 
monishing ; punishing. 

DIS-CLAIM!, v. ¢. 1. To disown; to dicavow; to deny 
the pussession of ; to reject ag not belonging to one’s self. 
Q. To renounce ; to reject ; as, to divc/aim the authority of 
the mpe. 3. To deny all claim. 

DISC 1.AIM!, r,t. To disavow all part or share. 

f¢ DIS-CLAIM-A'TION, a. The act of disclaiming ; a disa- 
vowing. Scofl. 

DIS-€LAIM‘ED, (dia-klamd!) pp. Disowned ; disavowed ; 
rejected : denied. 

DL CLAIM ER, x. 1. A person who disclaims, disowns 
or renounces.—2. In Jair, an express or implied denial, by 
a tenant, that he holds an estate of his lord; a denial of 
tenure, by plea or otherwise. Blackstone. 

DIS-CLALMING, ppr. Disowning ; disavowing; denying ; 
renouncing. 

DIS-CLOSF’, vr. t. 1. To ancover; to open; to remove a 
eover from and lay open to the view. 2. To discover; to 
fay open to the view ; to bring to light. 3. To reveal by 
words; to tell; to utter, 4. To make Known ; to show 
in any manner. 5. To open; to hatch; [not used.) 

DIX CLOSE, 2. Discovery. Young. 

NIS-ECLOAED, (dis-ktézd) pp. Uncovered ; opened to 
view ; made known, revealed ; told ; uttered. 
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1. Capacity of receiving 
2. The state of being 
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DIS-CLOS‘ER, x. One who diccloses or reveals. 

DIS-CLOSUNG, ppr. Uncovering ; opening to view; re 
vealing ; making known ; telling. 

DISCLOSURE, iis. kilo zhur) an. 1. The act of disctosing ; 
an uncovering and opening to view ; discovery. 2. ‘The 
act of revealing , utterance of what was secret; a telhug. 
3. The act of inaking knuwn what was concealed. 4. 
That which is disclosed or 1.ade known. 

DI-€LO'SION, (dis-kKld/zhun) 9». ve disclusus.}] An emis- 
Sion, a throwing out, [/attle used.) More. 

t DIs- COAST, co. & To depart from ; to quit the coast. 

D18-CO-HE/RENT, a. Incoherent. 

DISCOID, n. [discus, and Gr. e:dos.] Something in ferm of 
a discus or disk. 

DIS € OLD, (a. Having the form of a disk.—JDiscoid or 

DIS-COID/AL, §— discous furrers are compound flowers, 
not radiated, but the florets all tabular, as the tansy, 
sxouthern-woad, &c. 

DIS-COL/OR, oe. t. [L. discoluro.] 1. To alter the natural 
hue or color of; to stain ; to tinge. 2. To change any 
coor, natural or artificial; to alter a color partially. 3. 
Fisuraticely, to alter the complexion; to change the ap- 
pearance. 

DIsS-t'OL-OR-A'TION, a. 1. The act of altering the color ; 
astaming, 2. Alteration of color; stain. 3. Alteration 
of complexion or appearance. 

DISCOLORED, pp. 1. Altered in color; stained. 2 a. 
Variegated ; being of divers colors. Spenser, 

DISCOL/OR-ING, ppr. Altering he color or hue ; staining ; 
changing the complexion. 

DIS-COM-FIT, vr. t. (Fr. deconfire, deconfit.) To rout; te 
defeat ; to scatter in fight; to cause to flee; to vanquish. 

DIS-COMPFIT, a. Rout; dispersion ; defeat; overthrow 

DIS-EOM'FIT-ED, pp. Routed ; defeated ; overthrown. 

DIS-COM‘IFIT-ING, ppr. Routing ; defeating. 

DIS-€OM'FIT-URE, 2. 1. Rout; defeat in battle; disper- 
sion; overthrow. 2. Defeat; frustration ; disappoint- 
ment. 

DIS-COM'FORT, x. Uneasiness; disturbance of peace; 
pain ; grief; inquietude. Soush. 

DIS-cOM FORT, cv. ¢t. To disturb peace or happiness; to 
make uneasy ; to pain; to grieve ; to sadden ; to deject. 
DIF-COMPFORT-A-BLE, a. 1. Causing unessiness; un- 
pleasant; giving pain ; making sad: {little used.) 2. Une 

easy. melancholy ; refusing comfort; [not used.| Shak. 

t PA earl LSs, nx. State of being discom- 

artable. 

eee pp. Made uneasy ; disturbed ; pain 
ed, grieved. 

DIS-COM-FORT-ING, ppr. Disturbing peuce and happi- 
ness ; inaking uneasy ; grieving. 

DI--COM-MEND, x. ¢. [dis and commend.) To blame; to 
censure ; to mention with disapprobation, 

DIF COM-MEN DY A-BLE, a. Bhaunable; censurable; de 
serving disapprobation. .4ula(Fe. 

DIS-COM-MENIVA-BLE-NES!, ”. Biamableness ; the 
quality of being worthy of disapprohation. 

DIS COM-MEN-DA'TION, n. Blame ; censure. 

DIS COM-MENIYER, ». One who discommends. 

Dik COM MENDUNG, ppr. Blaming; censuring. 

+ DIS-COMMO-DATE, ». tf. To molest. Sir //, Wotten. 
DIS COM MODE, r. t. (dix, and Fr. commuede.) To put to 
inconvemle ace ; to Incommede , to molest; to trouble. 
DIS-COM-MOD ED, pp. Put to inconvenience ; molested ; 

incommoded, 

DIS-COM-MOD ING, ppr. Putting to inconvenience ; giv- 
ing trouble to. 

DIS-COM-MO’DI-OU8S, a. 
Spenser, 

DIS-COM-MODI-TY, 2. Inconvenience ; trouble; hurt; 

- disadvantage. Bacon, 

DIS-COM MON, v. t. I. To appropriate common land ; to 
separate and inclose common. Corel. 2. To deprive of 
the privileges of a place. 

{ DIS-COM-PLEX/ION, c. t. To change the coinplexion or 
color. Beaumont. 

DIS-COM-POSE!, v. t. 1. To unsettle ; to disorder ; to dis- 
turb. 2. To disturb peace and quietness ; to agitate; to 
riffle. Sicift. 3. To divplace; to discard; [nut in use ] 
lacan. 

DIS-COM-POS'ED, (dis-kom-ndzd }) pp. Unsettled; disor- 
dered ; ruffled ; agitated ; disturbed. 

DIS-COM-POSING, pr Unsettling ; putting out of order; 
ruffling : agitating . disturbing tranquillity, 

1 DIS-COM-PO.ST!TION, xn. Inconsistency, 

DIS-C€OM-PO®' URE, (dis kom-p#zhur) a. Disorder ; agits- 
tion ; disturbance ; perturbation. 

DIS-CON-CERT’, rit. Sdis and concert.) 1. To break or 
interrupt any order, plan or harmonious scheme ; to de- 
fent , to frustrate, @. To unsettle the mind; to discum- 
pose ; to di-turb; te confuse. 

DIS-CON-CERT'ED pp. Broken ; interrupted ; disordered ; 
defeated ; unsettled ; discomposed ; confused. 


Inconvenient ;_ troublesome 
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VIS CON-CERT'ING, ppr. Disordering ; defeating; dis- 
Colo prsing ; disturbing. 

DIS-€UN-CER/TION, n. The act of dieconcerting. Ham- 
utoar. 

DIS-€ON-FOKM'I-TY, n. Want of agreement or confonn- 
icy ; inconsistency. Hakeirtl. 

DIS-CON-GROW TY, x. Want of ecngruity ; incongruity ; 
disagreement ; inconsistency. Hale, 

DIS-t JN-NE€T"', vo. ¢. [dis and connect.) To separate ; to 
disunite ; to dissulve connection. Burke. 

DIS-CON-NE€I ED, pr. Separated ; disunited. 

DIS-CON-iwECT'ING, or. Separating ; disuniting. 

DIS-CON-NE€'TION, na. ‘The act of separating, or state of 
being disunited ; separation ; want of union. Burke. 

DIS-CON-SENT’, 0. t. [dts and consent.] To differ; to dis- 

sree; not to consent. Melton. 

DIS.€0N ISO-LAN-CY, «. Disconsolateness. 
[8-CON'80-LATE, a. (dis, and L. cunsulatus.} 1. Des- 
titute of comfort or consolation ; sorrowful ; hopeless, or 
not expecting comlort ; sad ; dejected ; melancholy. 2. 
Not affording comfort; cheerless. 

DIS-CON'SO- ATE-LY, adv. In a disconsolate manner ; 
without cemfort. 

DIS €ON'SU-LATE-NESS, rx. The state of being discon- 
solate or comfortless. 

DIS-€ON-SO-LA TION, n. Want of comfon. Jackson. 

DIS-CON-TENT", a. Want of content; uneasiness or in- 
quietude of mind; dissatisfaction. 

DIS-CON-TENT, a. Uneasy ; dissatisfied. Hayward. 

DIS-€ON-TENT!', vr. t. To make uneasy at the present 
state ; to dissatisfy. 

DIS-CON-TENT’ED, pp. or a. Uneasy in mind ; dissatis- 

. fied; unquiet. . 

DIS-CON-TENT'ED-LY, adv. In a discontented manner 


or mood. 

DIS-CON-TENT’ED-NESS, n. Uneasiness of mind; in- 
quietude ; dissatisfaction. Addison. 

DIS-CON-TENT ING, a. Giving uneasiness, 

DIS CON-TENT’MENT, n. ‘The state of being uneasy in 
mind ; uneasiness , inquietude , discontent. 

DIS-CON-TIN'U-ANCE, a. 1. Want of continuance; 
cessation ; intermission ; interruption of continuance. 2. 
Want of continued connection or cohesion of parts ; want 
of union ; disruption.—3. In Jaw, a breaking off or inter- 
ruption of possession.—1. Discontinuance of @ suit is 
when a plaintiff leaves a chasm in the proceedings in his 
cause, 1s by not continuing the process regularly from day 
to day. 

DIN-CON-TIN-U-Z'TICN, n. Breach or interruption of 
continuity , disrnption of parts ; separation of purts. 

DIS-CON-TUN UE, tv. t. J. To leave off; to cause to cease, 
as a practice or habit; to atop; to put an end to. 2. To 
break olf; to interrupt. 3. To cease to take or receive. 

DIS-GON-TINUE, cot. 1. To cease ; to leave the pusses- 
sion, of luse an established or loug-enjoyed right. 2. To 
lose the cohesion of parts ; to suffer disruption or separa- 
tion of substance ; [little used. 

DIS-CON-TIN‘'UED, pp. Left off ; interrupted ; broken 


off. 

DIS-CON-TIN'U-ER, xn. One who discontinues a rule or 
practice. 

DIS-€ON-TIN‘U-ING, ppr. Ceasing ; interrupting ; break- 


ing off. 

DIS.CON-TI-N@'LTY, 2. Disunion of parts ; want of cohe- 
sion. .Verrton. 

DIS-CON-TIN U-OUs, a. 1. Broken off ; interrupted. 2. 
Separated ; wide ; gaping. .Afiten. 

THS-CON-VENITENCE, nx. Incongruity ; 

Little used.) Bramhall, 

DIS-CON-VEN LENT, ac. Incongruous. Reynolds. 

DISCORD, n. [L. discordia.] 1. Disngreement among 
persons or things. Bet:rcen persons, ditference of opin- 
ions ; variance , opposition , contention ; strife , any dis- 
agreement which produces angry passions, contest, dis- 
putes, fitigation or war. 2. Disagreement ; wantof order ; 
a clashing.—3. In music, disagreement of sounds ; disso- 
nance ; a union of sounds which is inbarmonious, grating 
and disagreeable to the ear. 

fDIZ-CORD, vc. i. To disagree ; to jar; to clash; not to 
suit; not to be coincident. Bacon, 

Dir --CORD ANCE, ) a. (IL. discordans.] Disagreement ; op- 

DIS CORD'AN-CY, § _ position ; inconsistency. 

DISCORDANT, a. [L. disccrdans.) 1, Disagreeing ; in- 
congruous ; contradictory ; being at variance. 2. Oppo- 
site ; contrarious ; not coincident. 3. Dissonant; not in 
unison ; not harmonious; not accordant; harsh ; jarring. 

DIS-CORDANT-LY, ade. Dissonantly; in a discordant 
manner ; inconsistentiy ; in a manzer to jar or clash ; in 
disagreement with ar ‘ther, or with itself, 

DIS-CORN'FUL, a. Guirrelsome ; contentious. 
DIS-ECOUNSEL vt. To diseuade. Spenser. 
ISCOUNT, 7. IFr. deconte, or decomptc.] 1. A sum de- 
ducted for prompt or advanced payment; an allowance or 
deduction from a sum due, or froir a credit ; acertain mte 


disagreement. 
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per cent. deducted from the credit price of goods enid, an 
account of prompt payment; or any deduction frum the 
customary price, or from asum due, or to be due, al a fo- 
ture time.—2. Among bunkers, the deduction of a sum t# 
advanced payment; varticularly, the deduction of the in- 
terest on a sum lent, at the time of lending. 3. The sum 
deducted or refunded. 4. The act of discounting. 

* DISCOUNT, or DIS-COUNT, 0. & [Sp. descortar.] L 
To deduct a certain sum or rate per cent. from the pnne:- 

sum. 2. To lend or advance the amount of, deduct- 
ing the interest or other rate per cent. from the principal, 
at the time of the loan or advance. 

* DISCOUNT, c. i To lend or make a practice of lending 
money, deducting the interest at the time of the lean. 

DIz-COUNT'A-BL 1,4. That may be discounted. 

DINCOUNT-DAY, na. The day of the week on whichs 
bank discounts notes and bills. ; 

* DISECOUNT-ED, pp. 1. Deducted from a principal eam 
paid back ; refunded or allowed. 2. Having the am. om 
lent on discount or deduction of a sum in advance. 

DIS-COUN'TE-NANCE, cv. t. [des and countenuace.} 1. Te 
abash ; to discompuse the countenance ; to put to shame, 
[not used.] Milton. 2. To discourage ; to check , to re 
strain by frowns, censure, arguments, opposition or cold 
treatinent. 

DIS-COUN‘TE-NANCE, x. Cold treatment; anfavorable 
aspect; untrien regard; disapprobation ; whateva 
tends to check or discuurage. 

Dix-COUN'TE-NANCED, pp. Abashed; discouraged , 
checked ; frowned on. 

DIS-COUN'TE-NAN-CER, 2. One who discourages by 
cold treatment, frowns, censure or expression of disap 
probation ; one who checks or depressea by unfriendly re- 

ards. 

DIs-COUN‘TE-NAN-CING, ppr. Abashing ; discouraging; 
checking by disapprobation or unfriendly regards. 

* DIS'COUNT-ER, 2. One who advances money on dis- 
counts. Burke 

*DIS'‘COUNT-ING, ppr. 1. Deducting a sum for prompt a 
advauced payment. 2. Lending on discount. 

DIs'COUNT-ING, x. The act or practice of lending money 
on discounts. Hanulton. 

DIS-COUR/AGE, (dis-kar‘aje) v. t. [dis and courage: Fr. 
decourager.] 1. To extinguish the courage of , to dw 
liearten ; to depress the spirits; to deject; to deprive of 
contidence. 2. To deter from any thing ; with frem. 3 
To attempt to repress or prevent ; to dissuade from. 

DIS-COUR‘ AGED, (dis-kur‘ajd) pp. Disheartened ; depris- 
ed of courage or confidence ; depressed in spirita ; deject- 
ed ; checked. 

DIS-COUK AGE-MENT, (dis-kur‘aje-ment) a. lL. The aa 
of disheartening, or depriving of courage , the act of de- 
terring or dissuading from an undertaking ; the act of 
depressing confidence. 2. That which destroys or abates 
cournge ; that which depresses conticence or bope ; tbat 
Which deters or tends to deter from an undertaking, a 
from the prosecution of any thing. 

DIS-COUR’A-GER, (dis-kur‘a-jer) n. One who discourages; 
one who disheartens, or depresses the courage ; one who 
impresses diffidence or fear of success ; one who dissuades 
from an undertaking. 

DIS-COUKR A-GING, (dis-kur‘a-jing) . I. Disheartes- 
ing ; depressing courage. 2. a. Tending to dishearten, or 
to depress the courage. 

DIS-COURSE’, (dis-kére’) a. (Fr. discours ; L. dircurses.) 
1. The act of the understanding, by which it paases fran 
premises to consequences. 2. Literally, a ranning over 8 
subject in speech; hence, a communication of thoughts 
by words, either to individuals, to companies, cr to pub- 
lic assemblies. 3. Effusion of language ; quae 4.4 
Written treatise; a formal dissertation. 5. A sermon, ut- 
tered or written. 

DI-€OURSE, ot J. To talk; to converse ; bat it ex- 
presses rather more formality than talk. 2. To communi 
cate thoughts or ideas in a formal manner; to treat up 
in a solemn, set manner. 3. To reason; to pass from 
preinises to consequences. 

t DIS-ECOURSE, cr. t. To treat of; to talk over, to discuss. 

DIS-COURSER, uw. 1. One who discourses ; a speaker; 8 
haranguer. 2. The writer of a treatise. 

DIA-CGURS ING, prr. Talking; conversing ; preaching; 
discussing ; treating at some length or in a formal man- 


ner. 

DIS-COURSIVE, a. J. Reasoning ; passing from premises 
to consequences. Milton. 2. Containing dialogue or caa- 
versaticn ; interlocutory. Dryden. 

*DIS COUR! TE-OUS, (dis-kor'te us) [See Counrgovs.] « 
Uncivil ; rude ; uncomplaisant; wanting in good manners 

* DISCOURTE.OUS_LY, (dis-Kor'te-us-ly) ade. In a rade 
or uncivil manner ; with incivility. 

DIS-C€ OUR ‘TE SY, (dis-kor'te-sy) n. [dis and courtesy.) tn- 
civility ; mideness of behavior or language ; ill manners 
act of disrespect. 

{ DIS-COURT SHIP, n. Want of respect. B. Jonson. 


* See Synoysis. A, H,1, 6, 0, ¥, long.—FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—PIN, MARINE, BIRD ,;— f¢ Obsolete. 
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DISE’OUSB, «. [L. discus.) Broad ; flat; wide; used of the 
middle plain and flat part of some flowers. 

DIS-COV'ER, v. t. (Fr. decouvrir.] 1. Literally, to ancov- 
er; turemove acovering. 2 ‘lolay open to the view ; to 
discluse ; to show ; to mike visible; to expose to view 
something befure unseen or concealed. 3. ‘To reveal ; to 
make known. 4. To espy; to have the first sight of. 5. 
To find out; to obtain the first knowledge of ; to come to 
the knowledge of something sought or befure unknown. 
6. To detect. 

DIS-€OV ER-A-BLE, a. 1. That may be discovered , that 
may be brought to light, or expased to view. 2. That 
may Le seen. 3. That may be found out, or mide known. 
4. Apparent; visible ; exposed to view. 

DIS-COV'ERED, pp. Uncovered ; disclosed to view ; laid 
open; revealed ; espied or first seen; found out; de- 
tected. 

DIS-COV‘ER-ER, a. '. One who discovers ; one who 
first sees or espies ; one who finds out, or first comes to 
the knowledge of something. 2. A scout; an explorer. 

DIS-COVER-ING, ppr. Uncovering ; disclosing to view ; 
laying open ; revealing ; making known; espying ; find- 
ing out; detecting. 

DIS-COV‘ER-TURE, a. [Fr. decouvert.] A state of being 
released trom coverture ; freedom of a woinan from the 
coverture of a husband. 

DIS-COV ER-Y, n. 1. The action of disclosing to view, or 
bringing tolight. 2. Disclosure ; a making known, 3. 
The action of finding something hidden. 4. The act of 
finding vut, or coming to the knowledge of. 5. The act 
of eapying ; first sight of. 6. That which is discovered 
found out or revealed ; that which is first brought to bght, 
seen or known..-7. In dramatic poctru, the unraveling of 
a plot, or the manner of unfolding the plot, or fable, of a 
comed y or tragedy. : 

DIS-CREDIT, n. [Fr. diseredit.] 1. Want of credit or 

cod reputation ; some degree of disgrace or reproach ; 
disssteerni: 2. Want of behef, trust or confidence ; dis- 
belief. 

DIS-CRED IT, vt. (Fr. eakgtira ae 1. To disbelieve: to 
give nocredit to; not to credit or believe. 2. Tu deprive 
of creu.t or good reputation ; to inake less reputable or 
honorable ; to bring into disesteem ; W bring into some 
degree of disgrace, or into disrepute. J. To deprive of 
credibility. 

DIS-CREDUIT-A-BLE, a. Tending to injure credit: inju- 
rious to reputation ; disgraceful , disreputable. 

DISERED FT-ED, pp. Disbelieved ; brought into disrepute ; 
disgraced. 

DIS-CHEIVIT-ING, ppr. Disbelieving ; not trusting to ; de- 

riving of credit; disgracing. 

DIS-CREET!, a. (Fr. duscret. Prudent; wise in avoiding 
errors or evil, und in selecting the best nicans Ww accom- 

lish a purpose ; circumspect; cautious , wary ; not rash. 

DIS €CRELT-LY, ade. Vrudently ; circumspectly 5; cau- 
tiously ; with nice judgment of what is best to be done or 
omitted, 

DIS-CREET‘NESS, x. The quality of being discreet; dis- 

n, [¥.. discrepuntia.| Difference , dis- 


cretion. 

® DIS-CREPIANCE, 

®DIS-CREP/AN-CY,) agreement. contrariety. Faber. 

® DIS EREPANT, a. Ditferent; disagreeing , contrary. 

DIS-CRETE’, a. (L. diserctus.] 1. Separate ; distinct ; dis- 
junct.— Discrete proportiwn is when the ratio of two or 
more pairs of numbers or quantities is the same, but there 
fe not the same proportion between all the numbers ; as, 
3:26:28: 16. Marre. 2. Disjunctive. 

DISCRETE, v. t. To separate , to discontinue. 
IB-ERE'TION, (dis-kresh’un) no CF r. discretion.) 1. 
Prudence, or knowledge and prudence; that discern- 
ment which enables a person to judge critically of what 
is correct and proper, united with caution ; nice discern: 
ment and judgment, directed by circumspection, and pri- 
marily regarding one’s own conduct. 2. J.iberty or pow- 
er of acting without other control than one’s own jindg- 
ment.— Jo surrender at discretion, is to surrende, without 
stipulation or terms. 3. Disjunction ; separation ; [ not 
much usxed.] Mede. 

DIS-ERE’TION-A-RY, or DIS-CRE"'TION-AL, a. Left to 
diacretion ; unrestrained except by discretion or judg- 
ment; that is to be directed or managed by discretion only. 

DIS-ERE"TION-A-BI-LY, or DIS-CR&”"TION-AL-LY, 
adr. At discretion ; according to discretion. 

DIS-ERF' TIVE, a. 1. Disjunctive ; noting separation or 
opposition.—In logic, a diseretine proposition expresses 
some distinction, opposition or variety, by means of hut, 
thouch, yet, &c.; as, travelers change their climate, Sur 
not their temper.—2. In grammar, discreure distinctions 
are such as imply opposition or difference ; as, not 4 man, 
buen beast. 3. Separate; distinct. 

*DIS-ERETIVE-LY, adr. In a discretive manner. 

DIS-CRUIMI-NA-BLE, a. That may be discriminated. 

DIn-CRIMI-NATE, v. t. (1. diserimneo.| 1. To distin. 
guish ; to ohserve the difference between. 
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rite; to select from others; to make o distinction be. 
tween. 3. ‘Ilo mark with notes of difference ; to diatin- 
guish by some note or mark. 

DIS-CRIMUNATE, v. i. 1. To make a difference or dis- 
sueren: 2. ‘To observe or note a difference ; to distin- 
guish. 

DIS-CRIM'ENATE, a. Distinguished ; having the differ- 
ence marked. Sacon, 

DIS-ERTWI-NA-TED, pp. Se ted ; distinguished. 

DIS-CRIMI-NATE-LY, adr. Distinctly ; minute dis- 
tinction ; particularly. Johnson. 

DIS-€RIMI-NATE-NESS, xn. Distinctness; marked dif- 
ference. Jhct. 

DIS-CRIMI-NA-TING, ppr. 1. Separating, distinguish 
ing; marking with notes of difference. 2. a. Distingnish- 
ing; peculiar; characterized by peculiar differences. 3. 
a. That discriminates ; able to make nice distinctions. 

DIS-CRIM-E-NA ‘TION, n. 1. The act of distinguishing ; 
the act of making or observing « difference ; distinction. 
2. The state of being distinguished. 3. Mark of distinc- 
tion, 

DIS-CRIMI-NA-TIVE, a. 1. That makes the mark of dis- 
tinction ; that constitutes the mark of difference; charac- 
teristic. 2. ‘That observes dissinction. 

DIS-CRIMI-NA-TIVE-LY, adv. With discrimination or 
distinction, Fuster. 

t DIS-CRIMI-NOUS, a. Hazardous. Harvey. 
Dis-ERCICLA-TING, a. Painful. Brown, 
IS-CC'BI-TO-RY, a. [L. discrMtorius.] Leaning; inclin- 
ing ; or fitted to a leaning posture. Hrown. 

DIS-C ULM ATE, v. t (Fr. disculper.| To free from blame 
or tanlt, to exculpate , to excuse. Ashton, 

DIs-CULP A-TED, pp. Cleared from blame ; exculpated. 

DIS EV LP A-TING, pyr. Freeing from blame; excusing. 

DIS-€UMBEN-CY, xn. [L. discumbens.) ‘The act of leaning 
at meat, aceording to the manner of the ancients. 

DIS-CUMBER, c. t. To unburden ; to throw off any thing 
cumbersome ; to disengage ; tu disencumber. 

tDIS-CORE, rot. To discover; to reveal. Spenser. 

tDIS-ECUR RENT, a. Net current. Sandys. 

DIS-EUR SION, a. [L. discurro.] A running or rambling 
about. Batley. 

t DIF-CURS IST, 2. A disputer. L. Jddison. 

DIS-CURS IVE, a. (Sp. discursive.) 1. Moving or roving 
about: desultory. 2. Argumentative; reasoning ; pro 
ceeding regularly front premises to consequences ; some 
times written discoursire. 

DI CURSTVEE-LY, ado. Argumentatively ; in the rorm of 
reasoning or argument. /iale. 

DIS €URS [IVE-NESS, n. Range or gradation of argument. 

DIS-CURS O-RY, a. Argumental ; rational. Judnsan, 

DISCUS, ». [L.] 1. A quoit; a piece of iron, copper or 
stone, to be thrown in play. 2. In botany, the middle 
plain part of a radiated compound flower, generally con- 
sisting of small florets, 3. The face or surface of the sun 
or moon, 

DIS €USS', vt. [L. descutio, discussum.] 1. To disperse, 
to scatter, to dissolve: to repel. 9, ‘Ta debate ; to agi- 
tate by irguinent; ta clear of objections and difficulties, 
with a view to find or illustrate truth; to sift; to exam- 
ine by disputation; to ventilate; to reason on. 3. To 
break in pieces; [not used.; Brown. 4. To shake off; 
[nef tn wee.) Spenser. 

DIS-tcUSs ED, (dis-knst’) pp. Dispersed ; dissipated ; debat- 
ed, agitated : argued. 

DILEUSS ER, 7. Gne who discusses ; one who sifts or ex- 
amines, 

DIS-CUSSING, ppr. Dispersing ; resolving ; scattering ; de. 
bating ; agitating ; examining by argument. 

DIS-CUSSIING, n. Discussion ; examination. 

DIS-EUSISION, 2. 1. In surgery, resolution ; the disper. 
sion of a tumor or any coagulated matter. Core. 2. Deo- 
bate ; disquisition ; the ay. tation of a point or subject with 
a view to elicit truth; the treating of a subject by argu- 


ment. 
DIS-CUSSITVE, a. Having the power to discuss, resolve 
or disperse tumors or coagul matter. 


DIS-E€USSIVE, nx. A medicine that discusses; a diaca- 


tient. 

DIS-CU'TIENT, a. [L. discutiens.) Discussing ; dispers- 
ing morbid matter. 

DIS-CO'TIENT. n. A medicine or epeeevae which cis- 
pact a tumor or any coagulated fluid in the body- 

OLF. 

DIS-DAIN!, vt. [Fr. dedaigner.} To think unworthy ; to 
deem worthless ; to consider be unworthy of notice, 
care, regard, esteem, or unworthy of one’s character ; to 
scorn ; to contemn. 

DIS-PAIN!, n. Contempt; scorn ; a passion excited in no- 
ble minds, by the hatred or detestation of what is mean 
and dishonorable, and implying a consciousness of supe 
riority of mind, or a supposed superiority, 

DIS-DAIN'ED, (diz-dand!) pp. Despised, 
scorned. 
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DIS DAIN' PUL, «. 1. Pull of disdatan. 2. Expreaniig dis 
dana. J. Contemptuous ; ecornful ; haughty ; indignant. 

Dis DAIN FUL-LY, ade. Contemptu y; with ecorn ; 
oa haughty manner. sul. 

DIS DAINFIL NESS, ». Contempt; contemptuousness , 
haugiey econ, Sidaey. 

DISDAIN ING. ppr. Coatemaing ; scorning. 

Dis DAIN ENG, wn. Contempt ; scorn. 

DIS-! 1-A-CLANTIEC, a Anepithet given toa fine pellu- 
cid spar, called aleo /ecland crystal. 

DIS DI-A-PA‘SON, ) n. [See Diapason.) In music, & com- 

DBis-DL-A-PA'BON ound concord in the quadruple ra- 
tio of 4: lors: 

Dis RABE’, (dis-Qze') n. [dis and ease.) 1. In its promary 
sense, pain, uncasincas, distress , but in this scase vbse- 

te. Spenser. 2. ‘The cause of pain or uneasiness ; dis- 

~<24 malady ; sickness ; disorder; any state of a liv- 

ing body, ia which the natural functions of the organs are 
interrupted o¢ disturbed. 3. A dinordered state of the 
mind or intellect, by which the reason is impaired.—4. In 

erty, Vice ; corrupt state of morals. 5. Political or civil 
disorder, or vices in a state. 

DIS-EASE:, (dizze') v. ¢. 1. To interrupt or impair any 
or all the natural aud regular functions of the several or- 
gans of a living body ; to afflict with pain or sickness ; to 
make morbid ; used chiefly in the passive participle. 2. 
To Interrupt, or render imperfect, the regular functions uf 
the brain, or of the intellect ; to disucder ; to derange. 3. 
To infect ; to communicte discase to, by contagion. 4. 
To pain: to make uneasy. 

DIS-£AS8‘ED, (diz-8zd') pp. or a. Disordered ; distemper- 
ed; sick. 

DIS-A*‘ED-NESS, x. The state of being diseased ; a 
morbid state , sickness. Burnet. 

Dis RASE/FUL, a. 1. Abounding with disease ; produc- 
ing discases. 92. Occasioning uneasiness. 

Dis. EASEMENT, 2. Uneasinesa; inconvenience. [acor. 

DIS-EDGED, (dis-edjd') a. Blunted ; made dull. Shak. 

DIS-EM-BARK’, v. ¢. (Fr. desemburquer.} ‘To land; to de- 
bark ; to remove from on board a ship to the land ; to put 
on shore ; applied particularly to the landing of troups and 
militury apparatus. 

DIS-EM-BXRK/, o. & To land; to debark; to quit « ship 
for residence or action on shore. 

Dle-EM-BARK/ED, (dis-em-barkt) pp. Landed ; put on 
shore. 

DIS-EM-BARKING, ppr. Landing; removing from on 
board a ship to land. 

DIS-EM-BARK’/MENT, wn. The act of disembarking. 

DIS-EM-BAR‘RABS, v. & To free from embarrassment or 
eerplexity ; to clear; to extricate. 

pIS-:M-BAR/RASSED pp. Freed from embarrassment ; 
extriwated from difficulty. 

DIS-LM-BAR'/RASS-ING, ppr. Freeing from embarrass. 
nent or perplexity ,; extricating. 

DIS-EM-BAR'RASS-MENT, nv. The act of extricating from 
) lexity. 

pt LEM-BAY', r.&. Toclear from a bay. Sherburne, 

DIS-EM-BITPER, ©. t. [dis and emitter.) To free from 
bitterness; to clear from acrimony , to render sweet or 
pleasant. .4ddison. 

DIS.EM-BODIED, a. 1. Divested of the body. 2. Sepa- 
rated ; discharged from keeping in a body. 

Dis-EM-BODY, c.t. |. To divest of body ; tu free from 
flesh. 9% To discharge from military array. 

DIS-EM-BOGUE!, (dis-em-bdg') r. f. (dis, and Fr. emboucher.] 
‘To pour out or discharge at the mouth, as a stream ; to 
went, to diacharge into the ocean or a lake. 

DIS-EM-BOGUE!, cot. 1. To flow out at the mouth, asa 
river; to discharge waters into the occan, or into a lake. 
2. ‘To pass out of a gulf or bay. 

DIS-EM-BOGUE/MENT, a. Diacharge of waters into the 
oeenn ore lake. Mease. 

DIS-EM-BOS- OM, vr. & To me parate from the bosom. 

DIS-EM-BOW’'EL, c. ¢. To take out the bowels ; to take or 
draw from the bowels. 

DIS-EM-BOW’'ELED, pp. ‘Taken or drawn from the bow- 
els 

DIS-EM-BOW'EL.-ING, ppr. Taking or drawing from the 
hewe}ls. 

yl S-EM-BRAN'GLE, rv. t. To free from litigation. 

DIS EM-BROIL/, v. ¢. To disentangle ; to free from per 
plexity ; to extricate from confusion. Dryden. 

DIS-EM-BROIL/ED, (dis-em-broild’) pp. Disentangled , 
cleared froin perplexity or confusion. 

DIS-EM-BROILJING, ppr. Disentangling; freeing from 
confusion. 

DIS-EN-A'BLE, r.t. To deprive of power, natural or moral ; 
to disable ; to deprive of ability or means. 

DIS-LN-A'BLE.D, pp. Deprived of power, ability or means. 

DIS-EN-A'BLING, ppr. Depriving of ‘power, ability or 
means. 

MS-EN-CHANT, e. t. To free from enchantment ; to de- 
liver from the power of chartns or spells. 
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DIS-ENCHANT‘ED, pp. Delivered fron enchantment oa 
the power of charms. 

DIS-EN-CHANT’ER, «. One who frees frum the power of 
enchantment. Gayton. 

DIS UN-CHANTUNG, ppr. Preeing from enchantment, cr 
the influence of charms. 

DIS-EN-CUM BER, ce. ¢t. 1. To free from encambrance ; wo 
deliver from clogs and impediments ; to disburdea. 2. Tc 
free from any ction ; to free from any thing heavy 
or unnecesmary. 

DIS-EN-CUM'BERED, pp. Freed from encambrance. 

DIS-EN-CUMBER-ING, ppr. Freeing from encumbrance. 

Dis-EN-CUM'BRANCE, ». Freedom of deliverance from 
encumbrance, or any thing burdensome or troublesome 

DIb-EN-GAGE/, v. ¢. 1. To separate, as a substance fros 
any thing with which it is in union ; to free ; to lovee ; ta 
hiberate. 2. To separate from that to which one adbers, 
or in attached. J. To disentangle ; to extricate ; to clear 
from impediments, ditiiculties or perplexities. 4. Tu de. 
tach ; to withdraw ; to wean. 5. ‘To free from apy thie 
that commands the mind, or employs the attention. «.. Ta 
release or liberate frum a promise ur obligation ; to set free 
by dissolving an engagement. 

DIS-EN-GAGE!, r. i. ‘To set one’s self free from ; to with 
draw one’s affections from. 

DIS-EN-GAG'ED, ‘dis-er-gajd pp. 1. Separated ; detach 
ed; set free; released ; disjvined ; disentangied. 2. a 
Vacant ; being at leisure ; not particularly occupied ; ac 
‘having the attention confined to a particular object. 

DIS EN4GAG ED-NESS, a. 1. The quality or state of being 
disengaged , freedom from connection ; disjunetica. 2 
Vacuity of attention. 

DIS EN-GAGE MENT, n. 1. A setting ag A thes eaeagr 
extrication, 2. The act of separating or ing. 2 
Liberation or release frum obligation. 4. Freedom from 
altention ; vacancy ; leisure. 

DIS_-EN-GAGIING, ppr. Separating ; loosing ; setting free, 
detaching ; liberating ; releasing frum obligation. 

DIS-EN-NOBLE, rv. ¢. To deprive of tithe, or of Unat whicd 
ennobles. Guardian. 

DIS EN ROLL, c. 2. To erase from a roll or list. 

DIZ EN-SLAVE’, vr. ¢. To free from bondage. Sout). 

DIS-EN-TAN‘IGLE, ve. t. 1. 'To unravel; to unfold ; to em 
twist ; loose, separate or disconnect things which are 
interwoven, or united without order. 2. To free ; to ez. 
tricite from perplexity ; to disengage from complicated 
concerns ; to eet free from impediments or difficulties 
3. ‘To disengage , tc separate. 

DIS uy -TAN'GLED, pp. Freed from entanglement ; extri- 
cated, 

DIS-EN-TAN'IGLING, ppr. Freeing from entanglement. 
extricating. 

DIS-EN-TER!. See Disintren. 

DIX EN-THRONE’, v. t. To dethrone ; to depose frog save 
reign authority, 

DIS EN“PHRON‘ED, (dis-en-thrénd’) pp. Depased ; degrie. 
ed of sovereign power. 

DIS-EN-THRON'ING, ppr. Deposing ; depriving of reye. 
authority. 

DIs-EN-TITLE, v. ¢. To deprive of tithe. Srwta. 

DIS EN-TRANCE!, c. ¢. To awaken from a trance, o frem 
deep sicep ; to arouse from a revery. 

Dit EN-TRANCED, :dis-en-transt!) pp. Awakened from a 
trance, sleep or revery. 

DIS-EN-TRAN'ICING, ppr. Arousing from a trance, slesp 
or hint i 

tDIS-ERT), a. (LL. dieertus.] Eloquent 

t DIF-ERT'LY, adv. Eloquently. 

DIS-E-SPOUSE!, c.t. To separate after espousal or plighted 


faith ; to divorce. Mutoun, 
DIS-F-SPOUS'ED, (dis-e-epourd') pp. Separated afte 
ted faith. 


espousal ; released from obligation to marry. 

Dik FOSPOUSIING, ppr. Separating after pligh 

DE ears n. Want of esteem: slight dislike ; disre 
gar . Love he, 

DIS - ESTEEM! oc. t. To dislike in a moderate d 5 ta 
consider with disregard, disapprobation, dislike or siight 
contempt; to slight. 

DIs-f-STEEM ED, (dis-e-eteemd!) pp. Disliked ; sligtted. 

DIS. L-STEEM ING, ppr. Dialiking ; slighting. 

Dis Us TE MATION, ». Dinesteem ; bad repute. 

IMS-EXMER-CISE, c. t. To deprive of exercixe. Afi ten 

t DIS-FANCY, r.t. To dislike. Hanmond 

DIS-FAIVOR, a. J. Dislike ; slight displeasure ; discount 
nance ; unfavorable regard ; disesteem. 2. A state of up 
acceptablencas ; netate In which one is not esteemed or 
favored, or not patronized, promoted or befriended. 3. An 
ill or disobliging act. 

DIB-FAIVOR, r.t. To discountenance ; to withdraw, or 
withhold from one, kindness, friendship or support ; to 
check or oppose by disapprobation. 

DIS. FAVORED, pp. Discountenanced ; not favored. 

DIS-FA'VOR-ER, x. One who discountenances. 

DIS-FA'VOR-ING, ppr. Diseountenancing. 
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DIS-FIG U-RA TION, xz. 1. The act of disfiguring, or mar- 
ring external form. 2. ‘The state of being disfigured ; 
some degree of deformity. 

Ols-FIG URE, ev. ¢. I. To change to a worse form ; to mar 
external figure ; to impair shape or form, and render it less 
perfect and beautiful. 2. Tu mar; to impair; to injure 
beanty, symmetry or excellence. 

DIN-FIG URED, pp. Changed to a worse form ; impaired in 
forin or appearance. 

Dis-FIG‘URE-MENT, n. Change of external form to the 
worse ; defacement of beauty. 

DIS-FIGAUR-ER, rx. One who disfigures. 

PIls-FIG UR-ING, ppr. Injuring the form or shape ; impair- 
ing the beauty orm. 

DIR-FOR EST. See Disarrongest. 

IN-FRAN‘CHISE, v. t. [dix and franchise.) To deprive of 
the mghts and privileges of a free citizen ; to deprive of 
chartered rights and immunities ; to deprive of any fran- 
chise, 

ils RAN -CHISED, pp. Deprived of the rights and priv- 
ileges of a free citizen, or of some particular franchise. 

DIM FRAN‘CHISE-MENT, n. The act of disfranchising, or 
depriving of the privileges of a free citizen, or of sume 
particular immunity. 

Dis- FR AN'CHIS-ING, ppr. Depriving of the privileges of a 
free citizen, or of some particular immunity. 

f DIS-FRIAR, vo. t. To deprive of the state of a friar. 

DIZ-FUR-NISH, v. t. To deprive of furniture ; to strip of 
apparatus, habikiments or equimge. 

DIs-FU R/NISHED, pp. Deprived of furniture ; stripped of 
apypwiratua. 

DIs-F UK NISH-ING, ppr. Depriving of furniture or appura- 
tus. 

DIN-GAL/LANT, v. t. To deprive of gallantry. 
IS45XR/NISH, vr. ¢. (dis and garnixh.} J. ‘To divest of 
garniture or ornaments. 2. To deprive of a garrison, guns 
and military apparatus ; to degarnish. 

DIS-G AH'RE-SON, oe. t. To deprive of a garrison. 

DIn-GAV'EL, e. t. To take away the tenure of gavelkind. 

DIx-G AV ELED, pp. Deprived of the tenure by gavelkind. 

DING AV'EL-ING, ppr. Taking away tenure by gavelkind. 

DIS-GLORI-FY, v.t. To deprive of glo-y ; to treat with in- 
dignit 

DIS tiORGE!, (dis-gorj') v. f. a dewormer.| 1. To eject 
or discharge from the stomach, throat or mouth ; to vont. 
2. ‘To throw out with violence; to discharge violently or 
in great quantities from a confined place. 

DtS.GcORG ED, ‘dis-gorjd') pp. Ejected ; discharged from the 
stomach or mouth ; thrown out with violence and in great 
quantives, 

DIS4;ORGE!/MENT, xn. The act of disgorging ; a vomiting. 
Halt, 

DIS-GORG/ING, ppr. Discharging from the throat or mouth ; 
vomiting ; ejecting with violence and in great quantities 

¢t DIS-GOS'PEL, 2.1 ad and gospel.} ‘To ditfer from the 

recepts of the gospel. Wilton. 

DIS-GRACE/, n. [des and vrace. 
favor ; disfavor ; disesteem. 
honor ; shame. 3. Cause of shame. 
ness 5 [not used.) Sidney. 

DIS4GRACE!, v.t. 1. To put out of favor. 2. To bring a 
reproach on ; to dishonor. 3. To bring to ahame ; to dis- 
honor ; to sink in estimation. 

DIS4; RACED, (dis-grast') pp. Put out of favor; brought 
under reproach ; dishonored. 

DIS-GRACE'FUL, a. Shameful ; reproachful ; dishonorable ; 
procuring shame; sinking reputation, 

DIS-GRACE'FUL-LY, adr. 1. With disgrace. 2. Shame- 
fully ; reproachfully ; ignominiously ; in a disgraceful 
manner. 

DIN-G RACE/FUL-NESS, x. Ignominy ; shamefulness. 

DNINS-GRA'CER, a. One who disgraces ; one whu exposes to 
disgrace ; one who brings into disgrace, shame or con- 
tein pt. 

DISGR A‘CING, ppr. Bringing reproach on ; dishonoring. 

DING R AICIOUS, a. Ungracious ; unpleasing. 

DIS-GRADE, o. t. Our old word for dr arade. 

DIPGRE-GATE, r. t. To separate ; to disperse. 

DISGUISE’, (dis-gtze') v. ¢. (Fr. deguiser.} 1. To conceal 
by an unusual habit, or mask. 2. To hide by a counter- 
feit: appearance ; to cloke by a false show, by false lan- 
guage, or an artificial manner. 3. To disfigure ; to alter 
the form, and exhibit an unusual appearance. 4. To dis- 
fieure or deform by liquor ; to intoxicate. 

Dis GUISE’, a. 1. A counterfeit habit ; a dress intended to 
conceal the person who wens it. 2. A false appearance ; 
a counterfeit show ; an artificial or assumed appearance, 
intended to deceive the beholder. 3. Change of manner 
by drink ; Intoxication. 

DI-LGUIS'ED, (dis-gizd!) pp. Concealed by a counterfeit 
habit or appearance ; intoxicated. 

DIGUTS/E.D-LY, adv, So as to be concealed. 

DIAR45 UTS F/MENT, n. Dress of concealment ; false appear- 


ance. 


1. A state of being out of 
. State of ignominy : dis- 
4. Act of unkind- 
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DIS-GUISIER, x. 1. One who disguises himself or another. 
2. He or that which disfigures. , 


DIS-GUIS:ING, ppr. Cuncealing by a counterfeit dress, of 
by a falke show ; intoxicating. 

DI-GUISUING, a. 1. The act of giving a false appearance 
2. Theatrical mummery or masking. 

DIS-GUSTS, nw (Fr. devott.|] 1. Disrelish ; distaste ; aver- 
sion to the taste of food or drink ; an unpleasant sensation 
excited in Uhe orgie of taste by something disagreeable 
2. Inalike ; aversion ; an unpleasant sensation in the mind 
excited by something offensive. 

DI-GUST, cv. t. 1. Tu excite aversion tn the stomach ; to 
offend the taste. 2. ‘To dixplease ; to offend the mind or 
moral taste. 

DIS-CGUST'ED, pp. Displeased ; offended. 

DIS-GUSTIFUL, a. Otfensive to the taste ; nauseous; ex- 
citing aversion in the natural or moral taste. 

DISGUSTING, ppr. 1. Provoking aversion ; offending the 
taste. 2. a. Provoking dislike ; odious; hateful. 

DIS.GUST'ING-LY, ado. In a manner to give disgust. 

DISH, an. (Sax. dise.} 1. A broad, open vessel, used for 
serving up meat and various kinds of food at the table. 
2. ‘The meat or provisions served in adish. Hence, any 
particular kind of food.—3. Among iriners, a trough in 
which ore is measured. 

DISH, c.¢. To put ina dish. 

DISH'-ECLOTH, ¢ a2. A cloth used for washing and wiping 

DISH -€ LOT dishes. Svrif?. 

DISH/—-WASH-ER, a. ‘The name ofa bird, the mergus. 

DISH'-WA-TER, 2. Water in which dishes are washed. 

DIS-HA-BEILAL-TATE, o. t. To disqualify. 

DISH-A-BILLE, ) : a deshabillé.] Anun- 

DISH-A-BILe, ) ¢ “Mis-a bil } ress; a louse eer 
dress for the morning. But see deshabille, the French, and 
more correct orthography. 

tDIs-HABIT, rt. ‘To drive from a habitation. Shak. 

DISTHAR-MONI-OUS, a. incongruous, 

ft DIS-HARIMO-NY, n. [dis and Aarmuny.) Want of har- 
mony ; discord > incongruity. 

DIS-HEART EN, (dis bartn) ¢. ¢. [dis and Acart > To dis- 
courage ; to deprive of courage ; to depress the spirits ; to 
deject; to impress with fear. 

DIS-HEAR'IYENED, pp. [nscournged ; depressed in spirits 
cast down, 

DIS-HLEAR'IYEN-ING, ppr. Discouraging ; depressing the 
spirits. 

DISHED, pp. Put in a dish or dixshea, 

t DIS HEIR’, (diz-are) ec. t. To debar from Inheriting. 

+ DIS-HER'-SON, x. The act of disinheriting, or cutting off 
from inheritance. Bp. Hall. 

DIS-HERIT, vr. t. (Fr. desherier.} To disinherit ; to cut off 
from the posseesion or enjoyment of an inheritance. 

DIS-HERU-TANCE, n. The state of disheriting or of being 
disinherited. Meaument, 

DI--HER'IT-ED, pp. Cut off from an inheritance or heredi- 
tary succession. 

DIS-HERAIT-ING, ppr. Cutting off from an inheritance. 

IISHEVWEL, (dish-aheviel) eo. t. (Fr. dechereler.] To 
spread the hair loosely ; to suffer the hair of the head to 
hang negligently, and to flow without confinement. 

DESHEWEL, roa. To sapread in disorder. Herbert. 

DI-SHEWELED, pp. or a. Hanging loosely and negligently, 
without confinement ; flowing in disorder, : 

DISHEV EL-ING, pyr. Spreading loosely. 

DISHEING, ppr. J. Putting in a dish or dishes, 
cave ; having the hollow form ofa dish. 

DIS-HON'EST, (diz-on'est) a. 1. Void of honesty ; destitute 
of probity, integrity or good faith ; faithless : fraudulent; 
Knavish ; having or exercising a disposition to deceive 
cheat and defraud. 2. Proceeding froin fraud or marke 
by it; fraudulent; knavish. 3. Disgraced ; dishonored ; 
from the sense in Latin. 4. Disgracetul , ignomipious ; 
from the Latin sense, 5. Unchaste ; lewd Shak. 

DIS-HON'EST-LY, (diz-on/est-ly) adr. !. In a dishonest 
manner; without good faith, probity or integrity ; with 
fraudulent views; knavishly. 2. Lewdly; unchastely. 
Eirclesiasticns, 

DIS-HON'EST-Y, (diz-onleet-y) ». 1. Want of probity, or 
integrity in principle , faithlessness ; 0 disposition to cheat 
or defraud, or to deceive and betray, 2. Violation of triat 
or of justice ; fraud , treachery ; any deviation from probi- 
ty or integrity. 3. Unchaatity ; incontinence ; lewdnese 
4. Deceit; wickedness ; shame. 

DIS-HON‘OR, (diz-on‘or) nm. [dis and Aonor.) Repronch, 
disgrice ; ignominy ; shame ; whatever constitutes a stain 
or blemish in the reputation, 

DIS-HON'IOR, rit. 1. To disgrace , to bring reproach or 
shame on; to atain the character of ; to lessen reputation 
2. To treat with indignity... 3. To violate the chastity of ; 
to debauch = 4. To refuse or decline lo accept or pay. 

DIS-HON/OR-A-BLE, (diz-on/or-a-bD a. 1. Shameful ; re- 
proachful ; base ; vile ; bringing shame on ; stnining the 
character, and leasening reputation. 2. Destitute of hom 
or. 3. Ina atate of neglect or disesteem. 


2, a. Con- 
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INS-HON OR-A-BLY, adv. Reproachfully ; 1 8 dishonora. 
ble manner. 

NS. HONOR-A-RY, (diz-onfor-a-ry) a. Bringing dishonor 
on, teuding to disgrace , lessening reputation. 

DIs-LHON/ORED, pp. Disgraced , brought into disrepute. 

DIS-HON’OR-ER, 2. One who dishonors or disgraces ; one 
who treats another with indignity. 

DIS-HON OR-ING, ppr. Disgracing ; bringing into disre-” 

ute ; treating with indignity. 

DIS-HORN’, vr. ¢. To deprive of horns, Shak. 

DIS-HORNED, (dis-hornd!) pp. Stripped of borns. 

DIS-HO'MOR, a. Peevishness ; ill humor. 

DIS-IM-PARK’, v. t. To free from the barriers of a park ; to 
free from restraints or seclusion. 

DIS-1M-PROVE MENT, n. [dis and tmprorement.| Reduc- 
tion from a better to a worse state. [Little uyed.] Swift. 
DIS-IN-CAR CER-ATE, v. t. To liberate from prison ; to 

set free from confinement. [Not much wed. 

DIS-IN-€LI-NA'TION, ». Want of inclination; want of 
propensity, desire or affection ; slight dislike ; aversion ; 
expressing leas than hate. 

DIS-IN-E€LINE, v. ¢. (dis and tncline.] To excite dislike or 
slight aversion ; to make disaffected ; to alienate from. 
DIS-IN-€LIN‘ED, (dis-in-klind!) pp. Not inclined ; averse. 
DIS-IN-€ LINING, pyr. Exciting dishike or slight aversion. 
DIS-IN-COR'IPO-RATE, v.t. 1. To deprive of corporate 
powers ; to disunite a corporate body. 2. To detach or 

separate from a corporation or society. 

DIS-FN-EOR-PO-RA‘TION, 2. Deprivation of the rights 
and privileges of a corporation. Warton. 

DIS-IN-FECT’, v. t. [dix and wnfect.] To cleanse from in- 
fection ; to purify from contagious matter. 

Dis-IN-FE ‘ED, pp. Cleansed from infection. 

DIS-IN-FEET'ING, ppr. Purifying from infection. 

DIS-IN-FE€’TION, x. Purification from infecting matter. 
Med, Repos. 

DI-IN-GE-NON-TY, n. [dis and ingenuity.] Meanness of 
artifice ; unfairness ; disingenuousness ; want of candor. 
Clarendon. ee ieee 

DIS-IN-GEN'0-OUS, a. 1. Unfair ; not open, frank and 
candid ; meanly artful ; illiberal ; applied tu persuns. 2. 
Unfiir ; meanly artful; unbecoming true honor and dig- 

nity ; 28, dixievwenuous conduct. 

DIs-iN-GEN‘U-OUS-LY, ade. Ina disingenuous manner ; 
unfairly ; not openly and candidly ; with secret manage- 

e 


meut. 

DIS-IN-GEN'U-OUS-NESS, n, 1. Unfairness ; want of can- 
dor; low craft. 2. Characterized by unfairness, as con- 
duct or aoc 
DIS-1N-HABAT-ED, a. Deprived of inhabitants. 
[S.IN-NERI-SON, n. 1. The act of cutting off from hered- 
itary succession ; the act of disinheriting. Bacon. 2. The 
state of being disinherited. Zaulor. 

DIS-IN-HERIT, v.t. ‘To cut off from hereditary right; to 
deprive of an inheritance ; to prevent, as an heir, from 
coming into possession of any property or right. 

DIS-IN-IFERUT-ED, pp. Cat off from an inheritance. 

DIS-IN-HERIT-ING, ppr. Depriving of an_ hereditary 
estate or right. 

DIS-IN'TE-GRA-BLE, a. That may be separated into in- 
tegrant parts ; camble of disintegration. 

DIS-IN-TE-GRATE, o. t. (dix and iateyer.] To separate 
the integrant parts of. Kirwan. 

DIS-IN‘'TE-GRA-TED, pp. Separated into integrant parts 
without cnennat action. 

DIS-IN-TE-GRA'TION, zn. The act of separating integrant 

arts of a substance. 

DIS-IN-TER!, vr. t. {die and inter.} 1. To take out of a 
grave, or out of the earth. 2. To take out as from a 
grave ; to bring from obscurity into view. 

DIS-IN-TER-ESXY’ ED. See DisinrERESTED. 
DIS-IN-TER-ESY MENT, n. Disinterestedness. 
[IS-IN'TER-EST, n. [dis and interest.] 1. What is contra- 
ry to the interest or advantage ; disadvantage ; injury ; 
[little wsed.| 2. Indifference to profit; want of rega 
to private advantige. 

DIS-IN‘'TER-EST, c. t. To disengage from pnvate interest 
or personal advantage. [Little used.) Feltham, 

Dis tN'T ER-EST-ED, a. 1. Uninterested ; indifferent ; free 
from self-interest ; having no B aati interest or private 
ndvantage ina question or affair. 2. Not influenced or 
dictated by private advantage. 

DIS-IN'TER-EST-ED-LY, ade. In a disinterested manner. 

DIS-IN'TER-EST-ED-NFSS, 2. The state or quality of 
having no personal interest or private advantage in a 
question or event, freedom from bias or prejudice, on ac- 
count of private interest ; indifference. 

DIR-IN’TER-EST-ING, a. Uninteresting. 

DIS-IN-TER'(MENT, n. The act of disinterring, or taking 
out of the earth. 

DIS-IN-TER/RED, (dis -in-terd!) pp. Taken out of the earth 
or grave 

DIS-IN-TER/RING, ppr. Taking ont of the earth, or out of 
a grave. 
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DIS-IN-THRALL/, v. t. To liberate from slavery, bondage 
or servitude ; to free or rescue from oppression. 
git Si ee med (dis-in-thrawld') pp. Set free {ros 
6. 
DIS-IN-THRALLIING, ppr. Delivering from slavery or se. 


vitude. 

DIS-IN-THRALL'MENT, n. Liberation from bondsge: 
emancipation from atv ery E. Nott. 

t DIS-IN'TRI-CATE, tc. t. To disentangle. Dict. 

DIS-IN-ORE/, z. ¢. (dis and inure.) To deprive of famila- 
ity or custom. Milton. we 

DIS-IN-VA-LID I-TY, a. Want of validity. 

DIS-IN-VITE/, v. t. To recall an invitation. Frets. 

DIS-IN-VOLVE), (dis-in-volv’) v. ¢. To uncover ; to until 
or unroll ; to disentangle. More. ; 

DIS-JEOTION, x. [L. divjectio.] A casting down. 

DIS-JOIN’, v. t. (dis and join.) To pert; to disunite; » 
scparate ; to sunder. 

DIS-JOLN'ED, (dis-joind') pp. Disunited ; separated. 

DIS-JOIN/ING, ppr. Disuniting ; severing. 

DIS-JOINT!, r,t. [dis and joint.] 1. To separate 8 jolm. 
to separate parts united by joints. 2. To put out of ont, 
to force out of its sucket; to dislocate. 3. ‘To sepante al 
junctures ; to break at the part where things are united 
by cement. 4. ‘To break in pieces; to separate unied 
parts. 5. To break the natural order and relations of 8 
re to make incoherent. 

DIS-JOINT", v. i. To fall in pieces. Skak. 

DISJOINT’, a. Disjointed. Shak. 

DIS-JOINT'ED, pp. Separated at the joints; parted lim 
from limb ; carved ; put out of joint ; not coherent. 

DIS-JOINTHNG, ppr. Separating joints ; disjotning lind 
from limb ; breaking at the seams or junctures ; reset 
Ing incoherent. 

DIS-JOINT’LY, adv. In a divided state. Sandys. 

t DIS-JU-DI-€A'TION, a. [L. dijudicatio.] Judgment: & 
termination. Boyle. 

DIS-JUNET!, a. [L. disjunctus.] Disjoined ; separted. 
DIS-JUNEITION, 1. [L.disjunctio.}] The act of digpinisg; 
disunion ; separation ; a parting. 
DIS-JUNETIVE, a. 1. Separating ; disjoining. 2 laa 

able of union. Grew.—3. In grammar, t dispanctire 0 
junction is a word which unites sentences in canstrucum, 
but disjuins the sense ; as, I love him, or I fear ayes 
4. In logic, a disjunctive proposition is one in whieh We 
parts are opposed to each other, by means of dsysactre: 
as, tt ix etther day or night. ; 

DIS-JUNE'TIVE, n. A word that diajoins. 
DIS JUNE@TIVE-LY, adv. In a disjunctive manner; ®? 


arately. 

DISK, nv. [L. discus.] 1. The body and face of the ert, 
moon or a planet, as it appears to us on the earth. rape 
quvit; a piece of stone, iron or copper, inclining Ae 
oval figure, which the ancients hurled by the belp« 
leathern thong tied round the person’s hand, and 
through a hole in the middle.—3. In botany, the aka 
face of a leaf; the central part of a radiate compound Bow 

DIS-KINDNESS, a, 1. Want of kindness; cunkindoes; 
want of affection. 2. I turn; injury ; detriment. 

DIS-LIKE’, 2. 1. Disapprobation ; disinclination ; d 
ome avomien a moderate de =e Hel hatred. 
cord ; disagreement ; [notin wse. irfez. ' 

DIS-LIKE!, “p. t. 1, inf disapprove ; to regard with Or 
aversion or displeasure. 2. To disrelish ; to regard 
some dis ‘ oe 2 i 

DIS-LYK‘ED, (die-kd!) pp. Disapproved ; disrelished. 

+ DIS-LIKE'FUL, a. Disliking ; disaffected. Spenser. 

DIS-LIK‘EN, v. t. To make unlfike. Stok. oa 

DIS-LIK F/NESS, 2. [dis and likeness.} Untikeness; 
of resemblance; dissimilitude. Locke. 

DIS-LIK‘ER, n. One who disapproves, or disretiahes. 

DIS-LIK‘ING, ppr. Disapproving ; disrelishing. 

DIS-LIMB’, (dis-lim’) v. t. To tear the limbs from. 

+ DISLIMN®, (dis-lim’) t. t. To strike out of A ee 

DIS'LO-€ATE, r. t. [dis, and L. locus.) To displace: 0 F 
out of its proper place; particularly, to put out of JF é 
to disjoint; to move a bone from its socket, cavny 

lace of articulation. . pal 

DIS'LO-€A-TED, pp. Removed from its proper plat; 
out of joint. e 

DIS'LO-CA-TING, ppr. Putting out of ite proper plat. 
out of joint. 

DIS-LO-€A‘TION, 2. 1. The act of moving from te rw 
place ; particularly, the act of removing or forcint 4 ae 
from its socket ; luxation. 9. The state of ania “ 
placed. Burnet. 3. A joint displaced.—4. In eee’ 
the displacement of ephed of rocks, or portions of acral 
from the situations which they originally occupied. ae 

DIS-LODGE, (dis-lodj') v. t. [dis and ledge.] i. Te nb 
or drive from a lodge or place of rest ; to drive fruit 
place where a thing naturally rests or inhatnts. aan 
drive from a place of retireinent or retreat. 3. Te = 
from any place of rest or habitation, or from any sl 
4. To remove an army to other quarters. 
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D1S-LODGE', » é. To go from a place of rest. 

i18-LODG'ED, (dis-lodjd’) pp. Driven from a lodge or place 
of rest; removed from a place of habitation, or from any 
station. 

lS. LODGING, ppr. Driving from a lodge, from a place of 
rest or retreat, or from any station. 

{Ms LOYAL, a. [dis and loyal.) 1. Not true to allegiance ; 
false to a sovereign; faithless. 2. False; perfidious; 
treacherous. 3. Not true to the marriage-bed. Skuk. 4. 
False in love ; not constant. Johnson. 

HIS-LOY'AL-LY, adv. Ina disloyal manner ; with viola- 
tion of faith or duty to a sovereign ; faithlessly ; perfidi- 


ously, 

§IS LOY'AL-TY, x. 1. Want of fidelity to a sovereign ; 
violation of jance, or duty to a prince or sovereign 
authority. 2. Want of fidelity in love. Shak. 

NIs'MAL, a. 1. Dark; gloomy. 2. Sorrowful; dire ; hor- 
rid; melancholy ; calamitous; unfortunate 3. Fright- 
fni ; horrible. 

DIS MAL-LY, edv. Gloomily ; horribly ; sorrowfully ; un- 
comfortably. 

DIS‘MAL-N » %. Gloominess ; horror. 

DIS-MANTLE, v.t. [dis and mantie.] 1. To deprive of 
dress ; to strip; to divest. 2. To loase; to throw open. 
3. More generally, to deprive or strip of apparatus, or fur- 
niture ; t unrig. 4. To deprive or strip of military fur- 
roa 5. To deprive of outworks or forts. 6. ‘l'o break 

own. 

DIS-MAN'TLE)D, pp. Divested ; stripped of furniture ; un- 


rigged. 

DISMANTLING, ppr. Stripping of dress; depriving of 
ap ne or furniture. 

DIS-MASK’, v.¢. [diy and mask.] To strip off a mask ; to 
uncover ; to remove that which conceals. 

DIS-MASK'ED, (dis-maskt’) pp. Divested of a mask ; strip- 
ei of covering or disguise ; uncovered. 

DIS-MASK/ING, . Stripping of a mask or covering. 

DIS-MAST!, v. to (aes d maxt.] ‘To deprive of a mast or 
masts ; to break and carry away the masts from. 

DIS MAST: pp. Deprived of a mast or masts. 

DIS-MAST‘ING, ppr. Stripping of masts. 

DIS-MAST’MENT, n. The act of dismasting ; the state of 
being dismasted. Marshall. 

DIS-MAY’', v.t. (Sp. desmayar.] To deprive of that etrenett 
or firmness of mind which constitutes courage ; to .dis- 
courage ; to dishearten ; to sink or depress the spirita or 
resolution ; hence, to affright or terrify. 

DIS-MAY’, rn. [Sp. desmayv.] Fall or Ines of courage; a 
sinking of the spirits ; depression ; dejection ; a yielding 
t/ fear; that loses of firmness which is etfected by fear or 
terror ; fear impressed ; terror felt. 

DIS-MAWED, (dis-made!) pp. Disheartened ; deprived of 


cou A 

t DIS MA Y'ED-NESS, n. A state of being dismayed ; de- 

ection of courage ; dispiritedness. 

DIS-MAY'ING . Depriving of courage. 

DISME, or DIME, a. f r.] A tenth part ; atithe. Ayliffe. 

DIS-MEM'BER, v.t. I. Todivide limb from limb ; to sep- 
arate a member from the body ; to tear or cut in pieces ; 
to dilacerate ; to mutilate. 2. To separate a part from the 
main body ; to divide ; to sever. 

DIS-MEM’ ERED, pp. Divided member from member ; 
torn or cut in pieces; divided by the separation of a part 
from the main body. 

DIS-MEM’BER-ING, pyr. Separating a limb or limbs from 
the body ; dividing by taking a part or parts from the 


body. 
DIS. MEM’BER.-ING n. Mutilation. Blackstone. 
DIS-MEM‘BER-MENT, 2. The act of severing a limb or 
limbs from the body; the act of tearing or cutting in 
pieces ; mutilation ; the act of severing a part from the 
main body ; division ; separation. 
DIS MET-TLED, a. Destitute of fire or spirit. (Not much 
used.) Llewellyn. 
DIS-M ,».t. [L. dimissus.] 1. To send away ; properly, 
to give leave of departure ; to permit to depart ; implying 
rity im a person to retain or keep. 2. To discard ; 
to remove from office, service or employment. 3. To 
send ; to dispatch. 4. To send or remove from a docket ; 
to discontinue. 
ieee ae nm. Discharge ; dismission. 
IS MISSAL, 2. Dismission. 
DIS-MISS’ED, (dis-mist’) pp. Sent away ; permitted to de- 
; removed from office or employment. 
DIS-MISHING, ppr. Sending away; giving leave to de- 
; removing from office or service. 
DUiS- MISSION, n. [L. dimissio.]) 1. The act of sending 
away ; leave to depart. 2. Removal from office or ein- 
oyment ; discharge. 3. An act requiring departure ; 
fre usual.] Shak. 4. Removal ofa suit in equity. 
DIB-MISS‘IVE, a. Giving dismission. 
DX + MORTG AGE, (dis-morgaje) v.t. To redeem from 
e. SFtowell. 
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N‘I", v. i. (dis and mount.) 1. To alight from a 


DIS 


horse ; to descend or get off, as a rider from s beast. 8 
To descend from an elevation 

DIS-MOUNT", ». t. 1. To throw or remove from a horse ; 
to unhome. 2. To throw or bring down from any eleva- 
tion. 3. T'o throw or remove cannon or other artill 
from their carriages ; or tu break the carriages or wheels, 
and render guns useless. 

DIS-MOUNT'‘ED, pp. 1. Thrown from a borse, or from an 
elevation ; unhorsed, or removed from horses by order 
2. Thrown or removed from carriages. 

DIS-MOUNT'NG, ppr. Throwing from a horse ; unhors- 
ipg ; removing from an elevation ; throwing or removing 
from carriages. 

DIS-NAT/U-RAL-IZE, v. @ To make alien ; to deprive of 
the priviieges of birth. 

DIS-NA'TURED, a. Deprived or destitute of natural feel 


ings ; unnatural, 

DIS-O-BE'DI-ENCE, n. {dis and obedience.] 1. Neglect or 
refusal to obey ; violation of a command or prohibition, 
the omission of that which is commanded to be dune, ot 
the doing of that which is forbid ; breach of duty pre 
scribed by authority. 2. Non-compliance. 

DIS-O-BE!DI-ENT, a. 1. Neglecting or refusing to obey ; 
omitting to do what is commanded, or doing what is pro 
hibited ; refractory ; not observant of duty or rules pre 
scribed by authority. 2. Not yielding to exciting force or 


wer. 

Dis. U-NBY!, v.t. [dis and obey.] To neglect or refuse to 
obey ; to omit or refuse to du what is commanded, or to 
do what is forbid ; to transgreas or violate an order or in 
junction, 

DIS-O-BEY'ED, (dis-o-bade') pp. Not obeyed ; neglected ; 
transgressed. 

DIS-O-BEY'ING, ppr. Omitting or refusing to obey ; viola- 
ting ; transgressing, a8 authority or law. 

DIS-OB-LI-GAIMTION, n. [dis ond AH Atos) The act of 
eee an offense ; cause of disgust. Clarendon. 

DIS-OB/LI-GA-TO-RY, @. Releasing obligation. 

* DIS-O-BLIGE, r. ¢. hee *Osiias.| 1.'Toduan act which 
contravenes the will or desires of another ; to offend by 
an act of unkindness or incivility ; to injure in a slight 
gegree: 2. To release from obligation ; [not used.] Bp. 

fall. 

be a aa (dis-o-blijd’) pp. Offended ; slightly in 
jured. 

* DIS-O-BLIGE'MENT, 2. The act of disobliging. Ailton. 

* DIS-O-BLIG/ER, n. One who disubliges. 

* DIS-O-BLIG‘ING, ppr. 1. Offending; contravening the 
wishes of ; injuring slightly. 2. a. Not obliging ; not dis- 
posed to gratify the wishes of another; not disposed to 
please ; unkind ; offensive ; unpleasing ; unaccommoda- 


ting. 

* poe PNG DY, adv. In a disobliging manner ; of- 
ensively. 

* DIS-O-BLIGING-NES&, n. Offensiveness ; disposition to 
displease, or want of readiness to please. 
DIS-O0-PINION, n. Difference of opinion. 

IS-ORB'ED, (dis-orbd’) a. [dis vrb.) Thrown out of 
the proper orbit. Shak. 

DIS-OR DER, 2. [dis and order.) 1. Want of order or reg- 
ular disposition ; irregularity ; Immethodical distribution ; 
confusion. 2. Tumult; disturbance of the peace of so- 
ciety. 3. Neglect of rule; irregniarity. 4. Breach of 
laws ; violation of standing rules, or institutions. 5. [r- 
regularity, disturbance or interruption of the functions of 
the animal economy ; disease ; distemper; sickness. 6. 
Discomposure of the mind ; turbulence of bike 7. Ue. 
regularity im the functions of the brain ; derangement of 
the inteJlect or reason. 

DIS-OR'DER, v.t. 1. To break order; to derauge ; to dis- 
turb any regular disposition ur arrangement of things ; to 

ut out of method ; to throw into contusion ; to confuse 

. To disturb or interrupt the natural functions of the ani- 
mal economy ; to produce sickness or indispusit‘ yn. 3. 
To discompoee or disturb the mind ; to ruffie. 4 To dis- 
turb the regular operations of reason ; to derange. 5. To 
depose from holy orders ; [unusual.] Dryden. 

DIS-OR' DERED, pp. Put out of order; deranged ; disturb 
ed ; discom ; confused ; sick ; indispused. 

DIS-OR'DERED, a. Disorderly ; irregular ; vicious; loose; 
unrestrained in behavior. Shak. 

DIS-OR'DER-ED-NESS, zn. A state of disorder or irregu 
larity ; copfusion. 

DI8-OR‘DER-LY, a. 1. Confused ; immethodical ; irregu- 
lar; being without proper order or disposition. 2. Tu- 
multuous; irregular; as the disorderiy motions of the 
spirits. 3. Lawless; contrary to law; violating or dis- 

ed to violate law and good order. 4. Inclined to break 
oose from restraint ; Biel. 

DIS-OR'DER-LY, adr. 1. Without order, rule or method , 

arly ; confusedly ; in a disorderly manner 2. In 
a manner violating seas naan poe oriees in a manncr 
contrary to rules or established institutions, 

DIS-OR'DI-NATE, a. Disorderly ; living irregularly. 
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DIS-OR GAN-A-ZAITION, vn. 1. The act of disorganizing ; 
the act of destroy mg organic structure, or connected sys- 
tem ; the act of destaoyiig order. 2. Tae state of being 
Guworganize 4. ; 

Dis-OR'3 AN-IZE, v. t. To break or destroy organic struc- 
qure or connected system; Ww dissulve regular system or 
union of parts. as 

DIS-OR' GAN-IZED, pp. Reduced to disorder ; being in a 
confused etate. ; 

DIS-OR'G AN-IZ-ER, x. One who disorganizes ; one who 
destroys or attempts to interrupt regular order or system , 
ene who introduces giserder and confusion. 

OIS-ORGAN-TZ-ING, ppr. 1. Destroying regular and con- 
hected system ; throwing into confusion. 2. @. Disposed 
or tending to disorganize. 

DIS-CARI-ENT-A-TED, a. Turned from the east; tumed 
from the right direction. 

DIS OWN!, vt. 1. ‘To deny ; not to own ; to refuse to ac- 
knowledge as belonging to one’s self. 2. ‘To deny; not 
to allow. 

DIS-OWNIED, (dis-énd') pp. Not owned; not acknowl 
edged as one’s own ; denied ; disallowed. 

DIS-OW NING, ppr. Not owning; denying ; disallowing. 

Dix-OX/Y-DATE, 0. t. To reduce from oxydation ; to re- 
duce from the state of an oxyd, by disengaging oxygen 
from a substance. 

DIS-UX'Y-DA-TED, pp. Reduced from the state of an oxyd. 

DIS-OX'Y-DA-TING, ppr. Reducing from the state of an 


Inordinate_y ; irregularly ; 


oxyd. 

DIS-UX-Y-DA/TION, 2. The act or process of freeing from 
oxygen, and reducing from the state of an oxyd. Med. 
Repos. 

DIs-OX’Y-GEN-ATE, v.t. [dis and ozygenate.] To de- 
prive of oxygen. 

DIS-OX/Y-GEN-A-TED, pp. Freed from oxygen. 

DIS-OX'Y-GEN-A-TILNG, ppr. Freeing from oxygen. 

DIS-OX-Y-GEN-A'TION, nn. The act or process of separa- 
ting oxygen from any substance containing it. 

* DIS PACE, v. t. ‘To range about. Spenser. 

DIS-PAIR!, v.¢. [dis und pair.) To separate a pair or 
couple. Beaumont. 

{DIX-PAND!, v.t. [L. dispandy.}] To display. Dict. 

¢ DIS-PANSION, a. The act of spreading or displaying. 

DIS-PAR/A-DISED, @. [dis and paradise.] Removed from 

mradise. 

DIS-PAR/ AGE, v. t. (Norm. eed aie side 1. To marry one 
to another of inferior condition or rank ; to dishonor by 
an unequal match or marriage, against the rules of decen- 
cy. 2. To match unequally ; to injure or dishonor by 
union with something of interior excellence. 3. To in- 
jure or dishonor by a comparison with something of less 
value or excellence. 4. To treat with contempt; to un- 
dervalue ; to lower in rank or estimation; to vilify ; to 
bring reproach on; to reproach ; to debase by words or 
actions ; to dishonor. 

DIS-PAR/AGED, pp. Married to one beneath his or her 
condition ; unequally matched , dishonored or injured by 
comparison with TS | inferior ; undervalued ;_ vili- 
fied ; debased ; reproached. 

DIS-PAR/AGE-MENT, a. 1. The matching of a man or 
woman to one of inferior rank or condition, and against 
the rules of decency. 2. Injury by union or comparison 
with something of inferior excellence. Joknsun. 3. Dim- 
inution of value or excellence ; reproach ; disgrace ; in- 
dignity ; dishonor. 

DIS-PAR'A-GER, ». One who disparages or dishonors ; 
one who vilifies or disgraces. 

DIS-PAR/A-GING, ppr. Marrying one to another of inferior 
condition ; dishonoring by an unequal union or compari- 
son ; disgracing ; dishonoring. 

DIS-PAR'A-GING-LY, adc. ln a manner to disparage or 
dishonor. 

DIS: PA-RATE, a. (L. disparata.] Unequal ; unlike ; dis- 
similar. Robison. 

DIx'PA-RATES, 2. plw. Things so unequal or unlike, that 
they cannot be compared with each other. 

DIS-PARUI-TY, a. [Fr. dusparté.) 1. Irregularity ; differ- 
ence in degree, in age, rank, condition or excellence. 
2. Dissimuitude ; unlikeness. 

DIS-PARK’, v.¢. 1. ‘To throw open a park ; to .ay open. 
2. To set at large; to release from confinement. 

¢ DIR-PAR‘KLE, v. t. To scatter abroad ; to disperse. 

DIS.PART!, cv. t. [des and part; Fr. departir.) To part 
asunder ; to divide ; to separate ; to sever; to burst; to 
rend ; to rive or split. AMiltun. 

DIS-PART', v. i. To separate ; to open ; to cleave. 

DIS-PART’, #2. In guanery, the thickness of the metal of a 

iece of ordnance at the mouth and britch. 

DIS-PART', ». t. In gunnery, to set a mark on the muzzle- 
ring of a piece of ordnance. 

DIS-PARTED, pp. Divided; separated; parted; rent 
asunder. 
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DIS-PARTSING, ppr. Severing ; dividing ; bursting; cleav- 
ing. 

Dis-PAS'‘SION, a. Freedom from passion ; an undisturbed 
state of the mind ; apathy. 

DIS-PAS‘SION-ATE, a. 1. Free from passion; calm ; 
composed ; impartial; moderate ; temperate ; unmoved 
by feelings. 2. Not dictated by passion ; not proceeding 
from temper or bias , impartial. 

DIS-PAN'SION-A-TED, a. Cool ; free from passion. 
is-PAS'SION-ATE-LY, adv. Without passion ; calmly ; 
coolly. 

DIsS-PAS/SIONED, a. Free from ion. Donne. 
IS-PA'TCH!, v.t. [Fr. é&cher.) 1. To send or send 
away ; particularly applied to the sending of messengers, 
agents and letters on special business, and often implying 
haste. 2. ‘Io send out of the world; to put to death. 
3. To perform ; to execute speedily ; to finish. 

t DIS-PATCH!, ». i. To conclude an affair with another ; 
to transact and finish. Shak. 

DIS-PATCH/, x. 1. Speedy performance; execution or 
transaction of business with due diligence. 2. Speed: 
haste ; expedition ; due diligence. 3. Conduct; manage- 
Ment; [not uxed.{ Shak, A. A letter sent or to be sent 
with expedition, by a messenger express ; or a letter on 
some atfair of state, ar of public concern ; or a packet of 
letters, sent by some public officer, on public business, 

DIS-PATCH'ED, (dis-pacht!) pp. Sent witb haste or by a 
courier express; sent out of the world; put to death ; 
performed ; finished. 

DIS-PATCH'ER, x. 1. One that dispatches; one that kills 
2. (me that sends on a special errand. 

DIS-PATCH‘FUL, a. Bent on haste ; indicating haste ; in- 
tent on speedy execution of business. 

DIS-PATCHIING, ppr. Sending away in baste ; patting to 
death ; executing ; finishing. 

Dis-PAU'PER, v.t. To deprive of the claim of a pauper 
to public support ; to reduce back from the state of a pau- 


Ts 

DIS-PEL!, v.t. [L. dispello.] To scatter by driving or 
force ; to disperse ; to dissipate ; to banish. 

DIS-PEL/LED, (dis-peld ) pp. briven away; secattered ; 
dissipated. 

DIS-PEL‘LING, ppr. Driving away ; dispersing ; scattes- 


ing. 

t DIS-PENCE’, n. Expense ; cost; profusion. Spenser. 

DIS-PEND’, ov. t. [L. despendo. | To spend ; to lay oul; to 
consume. See Exrenp. Spenser. 

DIS-PEND’'ER, x». One that distributes. 

DIS-PENS'A-BLE, a. That may be dispensed witb. 

DIS-PENS'tA-BLE-NERS, n. The capability of being ¢tse- 
pensed with. Hammund. 

DIs-PENS’‘A-RY, n. A house, place or store, in which 
medicines are dispensed to the poor, and medical advice 
given, gratis. 

DIS-PEN-SA'TION, n. (L. dixpensateo.) 1, Distribution ; 
the act of dealing out to different persons or placea. 2. 
The dealing of God to his creatures ; the distriuvution of 
good and evil, natural or moral, in the divine govern- 
Inent. 3. The Fru of a license, or the license itself, 
to do what is torbidden by laws or canons, or to omit 
something which is commanded. 4. That which is dis- 
pensed or bestowed ; a system of principles and rites en- 


vined., 

pie PENSIA-TIVE, a, Granting dispensation. 

DIS-PENS'A-TIVE-LY, adv. By dispensation. Wetton. 

DIS-PEN-SA‘TOR, n. [L.] One whose employment ia to 
deal out or distribute ; a distributor ; a dispenser. 

DIS-PENS'A-TO-RY, a. Having power to grant dispensa- 
tions. 

DIS-PENS!A-TO-RY, n. A book containing the method of 

reparing the various kinds of medicines. 

DIS-PENSE’, (dis-pens!) v.t. [Fr. dispenser.) 1. To deal or 
divide out in parts or portions ; to distribute. The stew- 
ard dispenses provisions to every man, according to bis 
directions. 2. To administer; to apply, as laws to par- 
ticular cases ; to distribute justice.—1. To disperse with, to 
permit not to take effect; to neglect or pass by ; to sus- 
pend the operation or application of something. 2. To 
excuse from; to give leave not to do or observe what is 
required or commanded. 3. To permit the want of a 
thing which is useful or convenient; or, in the culger 
Pee to do without. 

f DIS-PENSE/, 2. 1. Dispensation. Milton. 2%. Expense. 
profusion. Spenser. 

DIS-PENS'ED, (dis-penst’) pp. Distributed ; administered 

DIS-PENS/ER, n. One who dispenses ; one who distributes , 
one who administers. 

DIS-PENS'ING, ppr. 1. Distributing ; administering. 2.4 
That may dispense with; granting dispensation ; that 
may grant license to omit what is required by law, ar to 
do what the law forbids. 

DIS-PEO/PLE, r.t. [dis and people.] To depapulate ; to 
empty of inhabitants, as by destruction, expulsina ar other 
means. Milton. 


t Ohvolete. 


DIS 


ants. 

DIS-PEO/PLER, x. One who depopulates ; a depopulator ; 
that which deprives of inhabitants. 

DIS. PEO'PLING, ppr. eis al 

t DIS-PERGE,, (dis-perj!) v.t. [L. dispergo.] To sprinkle. 

DIS-PERM/OUS, a. [Gr. de, des, and oxepua.* In botany, 
two-seeded ; containing two seeds only. 

DIS-PERSE/, (dis-pers’) v. t. [L. dixpersus.] 1. To seatter ; 
to drive asunder ; to cause to separate into different parts. 
2. To ditfuse; to spread. 3. Tu dissipate. 4. To dis- 
tribute. 

DIS-PERSF’, r. i. 1. To be scattered ; to separate ; to go or 
move into different parts. 2. To be scattered ; tovanish ; 
as fog or vapors. 

DI~PERS ED, (dis-perst/) pp. Scattered: driven apart; 
diffused ; dissipated. 

DIS. PERSED-L , adv. Ina dispersed manner ; separately. 
Flovoker. 

DIS-PERS/ED-NESS, n. The state of being dispersed or 
scattered. 

DIS-PERSE’NESS, 2. Thinness ; a scattered state. [Little 
used. ] Brerewood. 

DIS-PERS ER, n. One who disperses. Spectator. 

DIS-PERSING, ppr. Scattering ; dissipating. 

DIS PER'SION, nv. 1. The act of scauering. 2. The state 
of being scattered, or separated into remote parts.—3. By 
ray of eminence, the scattering or separation of the human 

family, at the building cf Babel.—4. In optics, the diver- 
gency of the rays of light, or rather the separation of the 
ditterent colored rays, in refraction, arising from their 
different refrangibilities.—5. In medicine and surgery, the 
removing of inflammation from a part, and restoring it to 
its natural state. 

OfS-PERS1VE, a. Tending to scatter or dissipate. 

OIN-PIR‘IT, v. t. (dis and spirit.) 1. To depress the spirits ; 
to deprive of courage ; to discourage ; to dishearten ; to 
deject ; to cast down. 2. To exhaust the spirits or vigor 
of the body ; [not usual.] Collier. 

DIS-PLR‘IT-ED, pp. Discouraged ; depressed in spirits ; de- 
Hg ; intimidated. 

Dis-PIRNT-ED-NESS, x. Want of courage ; depression of 
spirits. 

DIx-PIRIT-ING, ppr. Discouraging ; disheartening ; de- 
jecting ; intimidating. 

{ DIS-PIT'E-OUS, a. Having no pity ; cruel; furious. 
Speuser, 

DIS_PIT"E-OUS-LY, ade. Maliciously. 

{S-PLACE/, vt. [das and place.] 1. To put out of the 
usual or proper place ; to remove from its place. 2. To 
remove from any stale, condition, office or dignity. 3. 
To disorder. 

DIS-PLAC'ED, (dis-plast’) pp. Removed from the proper 
place ; deranged ; disordered ; removed from an office or 
Btale. 

DIS-PLACE/MENT, n. (Fr. deplacement.] The act of dis- 
placing ; the act of removing from the usual or proper 

lace, or from a state, condition or office. Asiat. Res. 

DIS-PLACEN-CY, n. [L. displicentia.] Inciyility ; that 
which displeases or disobliges. 

DIS-PLAC'ING, ppr. Putting out of the usnal or proper 
place ; removing from an office, state or condition. 

DIS-PLANT, 2. ¢. 1. To pluck up orto removea plant. 2. 
To drive away or remove from the usual place of resi- 
dence. 3. Tostrip of inbabitants, 

DIS-PLAN-TA'TION, n. 1. The removal of a plant. 2. 
The removal of inhabitants or resident people. 

DIS-PLANT'ED, pp. 1. Removed from the place where it 


w, as a plant. 2. Removed from the piace of resi- 
ence. 3. Deprived of inhabitants. 
DIS-PLANT!ING, ppr. Removing, as a plant. 


DIS-PLANT'ING, n. Removal from a fixed place.. 

DIS-PLAT!, v. t. To untwist ; to uncurl. Makewill. 

DIS-PLAY', v.t. [Fr. deployer.] 1. Literally, to unfold ; 
hence, to open ; to spread wide ; toexpand. 2. To apread 
before the view ; to show ; to exhibit to the eyes, or to 
the mind; to make manifest. 3. To carve; to dissect 
and open. 4. To set to view ostentatiously. 5. To dis- 
cover ; [0bs.] Spenser. 6. To open; to unlock; [obs.] 
B. Jonson. 

DIS-PLAY', v. i. To talk without restraint ; to make a 
great show of words. Shak. 

DIS-PLAY', a. 1. An opening or unfolding ; an exhibition 
of any thing to the view. 2. Show; exhibition 

DIS-PLAY'ED, (dis-plade') pp. Unfolded ; opened ; spread ; 
expanded ; exhibited to view ; manifested. 

DIS. PLAYER, n. He or that which displays. 

DIS-PLAY'ING, ppr. Unfolding ; spreading; exhibiting ; 
manifesting. 

1 DIY PLE, c. t. To discipline ; to chastise. Spenser. 

{ DIS-PLEAS ANCE, a. (Fr. deplaisance.] Anger; discon- 
tent. Spenser. 

DIS- PLEASANT, (dis-plez/ant) a. Unpleasing ; offensive ; 
unpleasant. 
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DIS-PEOPLED, pp. Depopulated ; deprived of inhabit- Uae pies) v. t. [dis and please. 


Dis 


1. To of 
e angry, sometimes in a slight degree. 2. 
3. To offend ; to be 


fend ; to ma 
To disgust ; to excite aversion in. 
disagreeable to. 

DIS-PLEASE’, v.4. To di ; to raise aversion. 

DIs-PLEAS-ED, (dis-pleead') pp. Offended ; disgusted, 

DIS-PLEASIED-NLSS, x. Displeasure ; uneasiness. 

DIS-PLEAS'ING, ppr. or a. Urfensive to the eye, to the 
mind, to the smell, or to the taste; disgusting; dis- 
augreenble. 

DIS-PLEASING-NUSS, a. Offensiveneas ; the quality of 
giving some degree of disgust. 

DIS-PLEAS URE, (dis-plezhur) nm. 1. Some irritation or 
uneasiness of the mind, occasioned by any thing that 
counteracts desire or command, or which opposes justice 
and a sense of propriety. 2. Offense ; cause of irritation. 
3. State of disgrace or disfavor. 

f DIF-PLE AMY ERE, 2. t. Todisplease. Bacon. 

f DIF! PLICENCE, n. [1 dixpliwentia.) Dislike. 

DIF-PLODE, rt. [Le despledo.} "To veut, discharge os 
burst with a violent sound. Wilton, 

DIS-PLODES, ev. ‘No burst with a loud report ; to explode 

DIS-PLOD'IED, pp. Discharged with a loud report. 

DIS-PLODUNG, ppr. Discharging or bursting with a loud 
report. 

DIS-PLO‘SION, 2. The act of disploding ; a sudden burst 
ing with a loud report ; an explosion. 

DIS-PLOSIVE, a. Noting displosion. 

DIS-PPLOME’, rc. ¢. To strip or deprive of plumes or feath- 
ers; to strip of badges of honor. Burke. 

DIS-PLOM'ED, (dis-plamd!; pp. Stripped of plumes. 

DIS-PLO MING, pp. Depriving of plumes. 

DIS-PON'DEE, n. In Greek and Latin poetry, a double 
spondee, consisting of four long syllables. 

DIS-PONGE!. Sve DispuNce. 

DIS-PORTY, rn. [des and spert.] Play ; sport; pastime ; di- 
version; amusement; merriment. .Vilton. 

DIS-PORT", c, i. "Po play; to wanton ; to move lightly and 
Without restraint; to nove in gayety. 

DIS-PORT!, ¢.t. To divert or amuse. Shak, 

DIS-PORTUING, pyr. Playing ; wantoning. 

DIS-POS'A-BLE, a. Subject to disposal ; not previously 
engaged or employed , free to be used or employed. 

DIS PO# AL, n. 1. The act of disposing ; a setting or ar 
ranging. 3, Regulation, order or arrangement of things, 
in the moral government of God ; dispensation. 3. Pow- 
er of ordering, arranging or distributing ; government, 
management. 4. Power or right of bestowing. 5. The 

assing into a new stale or into new hands. 

DIS-POSE, c.t. (Fr. disposer.) bt. To set ; to place or dis- 
tribute ; to arrange. 2. To regulate ; to adjust; to set in 
right order. 3. Toapply toa particular purpose ; to give; 
to plice ; to bestow. 4. To set, plice or turn to a partic- 
warend or consequence. 5. To adapt; to form for any 
purpose. 6, To set the mind in a purticular frame ; to 
incline. 

To dispose of.—1. To part.with ; to alienate. 2. To part 
with to another ; to put into another’s hand or power ; to 
bestow. 3. To give away or transfer by authority. 4. 
To direct the course of a thing. 5. ‘T'o place in any con- 
dition. 6. Todirect what to do or what course to pursue. 
7. To use oremploy. &. To put away. 

¢ DIS-POSE’, v.t. To bargain ; tomake terms. Shak. 

f DIS-POSE!, n. 1. Disposal ; power of disposing ; manage- 
ment. 2. Dispensation ; actof government. 3. Disposi- 
tion ; cast of behavior. 4. Disposition ; cast of mind; 
inclination. 

DIS-P6S ED, (dis-pszd') pp. Set in order; arranged ; placed ; 
adjusted ; applied ; bestowed ; inclined. 

DIS-POS'ER, n. 1. One who disposes ; a distributor; a 
bestower ; a8, a disposer of gifts 2. A director ; a reguia- 
tor. 3. That which dispoees. 

DIS-POS'ING, ppr. Setting in order; arranging ; distr but- 
ing ; bestowing ; regulating ; adjusting; governing. 
DIS-POS'ING, n. The act of arranging; reguiation; ct 

rection. 

DIS-PO-SI"TION, n. [L. dispositio.) 1. The aet of dispas- 
ing, or state of being disposed 2. Manner in which 
things or the parts of a complex body are placed or ar- 
ranged ; order ; method ; distribution ; arrangement. 3. 
Natural fitness or tendency. 4. Temper or natural con- 
stitution of the mind. 5. Inclination; propensity ; the 
temper or frame of mind, as directed to particular objects 
6. Disposal ; alienation ; distribution ; a giving away or 
giving over to another. 

t DIS PO¢'I-TTVE, a. That implies disposal. Ayliffe. 

¢ DIS-POSII-TIVE-LY, ado. In a dispositive manner ; dis 
tributively. Brorn. 

¢ DIS-POS'I-TOR, n. A disposer.—tIn astrolo,y, the planet 
which is lord of the si yn where eee is. 

DIB-POS8-SES8', v.t. [dis and possess.) To put out of pos- 
session, by any menns; to deprive of the actual oceu- 
pancy of a thing, particularly of land or real estate ; to 
disseize. 
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DIR-POS-SESS’ED, (dis-poz-zest’) pp. Deprived of poases- 
sion or occupancy. 
DIS-PUS-SESS'ING, ppr. Depriving of possession ; disseiz- 


ing. 

DIS-POS-SESSION, a. The act of putting out of posses- 
gion, Hall, 

t DIS-POS'URE, (dis-pé zhur) n. J. Disposal ; the power of 
disposing; Innnagement ; direction. Sundys. 2. State; 

sture ; disposition. 

DIS-PRAISE’, (dis-praze') n. (dis and praise.] 1. Blame ; 
censure. 2. Reproach,; dixhonor. 

DIS-PRAISE!, c.t. To blame, to censare ; to mention with 
disapprobation, or some degree of reproach. 

DIS-PRAIStD, (dis-prazd') pp. Blhuned ; censared. 

Dis -PRAIS ER, xn. One who blames or dispraises. 
DIs-PRAIS4-BLE, a. Unworthy of commendation. Dict. 
I-PRAIS ING, ppr. Blaming ; censuring. 

DIS-PRAI# ING- ae ade. By way of dispraise ; with blame 
or sonie€ degree of reproach. 

DIS-PRLEAD!, (dta-pred) v. t. To spread in different ways ; 
to extend or flow in different directions. Pope. 

DIS-PREAD,, cv. i. To expand or be extended. 

DI=-PREAD'ER, x. A publisher ; a divulger. 
DIS-PRIVIN-LEGE, cv. ¢. Tu deprive of a privilege. 
IS-PRIZE’, v. t. To undervaiue. Cotten. 

DIS-PRO-FESS’, c. i. To renounce the profession of. 

DIS-PROF'UT, n. Loss; detriment; damage. 

DIS-PROOF’, 2. Confutation ; refutation , a proving to be 
false or erroneous. 

asia ati a v.t. To deprive of property ; to dis- 

8. Shak. 

DI8-PRO-POR:TION, x. J. Want of p,oportion of one thing 
to another, or between the parts of a thing ; want of sym- 
metry. 2. Want of proper quantity, according to rules 
prescribed. 3. Want of suitableness or adequacy ; dis- 
party inequality ; unsuitableness. 

DIS-PRU-POR'TION, v. t. To make unsuitable in form, 
size, length or quantity ; to violate symmetry in ; to mis- 
match : to join unfitly. 

DIS-PRO-POR'TION-A-BLE, «a. Disproportional ; not in 
proportion ; unsuitable in form, size or quantity to some- 
thing else ; inadequate. 

DIS-PRO-POR'TION-A-BLE-NESS, n. Want of proportion 
or symmetry ; unsuitablenesa to something else. 

DIS-PRO-POR/TION-A-BLY, ade, With want of propor- 
tion or symmetry ; unsuitably to something else. 

DIS-PRO-POR'TION-AL, a. Not having due proportion to 
something else ; not having proportion or symmetry of 
parts ; unsuitable in form or quantity ; unequal; inade- 
quate. [This is the word which ought to be used for dis- 

roportionable, 

DIS-PRO-POR-TION-AL/L-TY, x. The state of being dis- 

ropertional. 

DIS-PRO-POR'TION-AL-LY, ado. Tnsuitably with respect 
to form, quantity or value ; inadequately ; unequally. 

DIS-PRO-POR'/TION-ATE, a. Not proportioned ; unsym- 
metrical ; unsuitable to something else, in bulk, form or 
value ; inadequate. 

DIS-PRO-POR'TION-ATE-LY, adv. In a disproportionate 
degree ; unsuitably ; inadequately. 

DIS-PRO-POR'TION-ATE-NESS, n. Unsuitableness in 
form, bulk or value ; inadequacy. 

DIS-PROPRI-ATE, v.¢. To destroy appropriation ; to with- 
draw from an appropriate use. 

DIS-PROV'A-BLE, a. Capable of being disproved or re- 
futed. Boyle. 

DIS-PROVE!, v. ¢. (dis and prove.] 1. To prove to be false 
or erroneous ; to confute. 2. To convict of the practice 
of error; {obs.] Hooker. 3. To disallow or disapprove ; 

obs. Hooker, 

D S-PAOWED, (dis-proovd’) pp. Proved to be false or erro- 
ne ous ; refuted. 

DIf-PROV'ER, n. One that disproves or confutes. 

D'3-PROV'ING, ppr. Proving to be false or erroneous ; con- 
futing ; refuting. 

DIS-PUNGE/, v. t. To expunge; to erase; also, to dis- 
charge as from a spunge. [Juttle used.| Shak, 

DIS-PUN'TISH-A-BLE, a. [dis and puntshable.] Without 

‘nal restraint ; not punishable. Sicift. 
IS-PURSE!, for desburse. Shak. 

DIS-PUR-VEY’, rot. To unprovide. 
DIS-PUR- VEY’ ANCE, 2. Want of provisions, Spenser. 
* DIN'PU-TA-BLE, a. That may be disputed ; tiable to be 
called in question, controverted or contested ; cuntrovert- 

ible ; of doubtful certainty. 

DIS-PU-TAC 1-TY, a. Pronencss to dispute. 

[!'PU-TANT. n. One who disputes ; one who argues in 

opposition to another ; a controvertist ; a reasoner in op- 
ition. 

DIS!PU-TANT, a. Disputing ; engaged in controversy. 

DIS-PU-TA'TION, n. [L. disputatio.] 1. The act of dis- 
puting ; a reasoning or argumentation in opposition to 
something, or on opposite sides , controversy In words ; 
verbal contest, respecting the truth of some fact, opinion, 


proposition or argument. 2. An exercise in colleges, ty 
which parties reason in oppusition to each other, on some 
question proposed. 

DIS-FU-TA‘TLOUS, a. Inclined to dispute ; apt to cavil or 
controvert. 

DIs-?C'VA-TIVE, a. Disposed to dispute ; inclined to 
cavil or to reason In opposition. Hatts. 

DIs-POTE, voi. [Le desputu.| J. ‘Te contend in argument; 
to reason or argue in opposition ; to debate ; to altercate. 
2. ‘To strive or contend in opposition to a competitor. 

DIs-POTE, c.t. 1. To attempt to disprove by arguments 
or statements ; to attempt to prove to be fulse, unfounded 
or crroneous ; to controvert ; to attempt to ee 
reasoning. ‘Tu strive or contend fur, either by wo 
or itetions. 3, To call in question the propriety of; to 
oppose by reasoning. 4. To strive to maintain, 

DIZ-POTH:, a. 1. Strife or contest in words or by argu- 
ments; an attempt to prove and maintain one’s OWN OptD- 
jons or claims, by arguments or statements, in oppeauoa 
to the opinions, arguments or claims of another ; contro 
versy in words.—Depute is usualy apphed to verbal 
contest ; controversy may be in words or Writing. 2. The 

wesibility of being controverted, 

DIS-PCT'ED, pp. Contested ; opposed by words or argu- 
ments ; litigated, 

DIS-POTE/LESS, a. Admitting no dispute ; incontrovert- 
ible. 

DIS-POT'ER, x. One who disputes, or who ie given to dis- 
putes ; a controvertist. 

DIS-PCT'ING, ppr. Contending by worda or arguments ; 
controverting. 

DIS-POT'ING, n. The act of contending by words or erge- 
ments ; coutroversy ; altercation. 

DIS5-QUAL-I-FI-€A‘TION, vn. 1. The act of disqualifying ; 
or that which disqualifies ; Ghat which renders un un- 
suitable or inadequate. 2, The act of depriving uf legal 
power or eapicity ; that which renders Incapable ; that 
which eee in law ; disability. J. Want of quak 
ification. It is used in this sense, though improperly. 

sp ph ae pp. Deprived of qualifications ; render- 
ed unfit. 

DIS-QUAL/LFY, 2.¢. 1. To make unfit; to deprive of 
natural power, or the qualities or properties necessary for 
any purpose. 2. To deprive of legal capacity, power ov 
right; to disable. 

DIS .QUALJ-FY-ING, ppr. Rendering unfit; disabling. 

t DIS-QUAN'TLTY, rv. ¢. To diminish, Shak. 

DIS-QUI'‘ET, a. [dis and pest) Unquiet ; restless; un- 


easy. FE used.) Sha 

DIS-QU ‘ET, ». Want of quiet ; uneasiness ; restlessness ; 
want of tranquillity in body or mind ; disturbance ; anxi 
ety. Sictft. 

DIS-QUTET, v. t. To disturb; to deprive of peace, rest or 
tranquillity - to make uneasy or restless; to harass the 
bouy ; to fret or vex the mind. 

DIS-QUIET-ED, pp. Made uneasy or restless ; disturbed , 
harassed. 

DIS-QUPFET-ER, ». One who disquiets ; he or that which 
makes uneasy. . 

DIR-QUYVET-FUL, a. Producing inquietude. Barrow. 

DIS-QUVET-ING, ppr. 1. Disturbing ; making uneasy ; de- 
DOsInE of rest or peace. 2. a. ‘Tending to disturb the 
mind. 

DIR QUVET-LY, adr. Without quiet or rest; in an em 
easy state , uneasily ; anxiously. [Unusual.] 

DIS-QUI‘'ET-NESS, 2. Uneasiness ; restlessness ; distarb- 
ance of poe in body or mind. Hovker. 
DI8-QUIET-OUS, a. Causing uneasiness, Milton. 
IS-QUY‘E-TUDE, a. Want of peace or tranquillity ; em 
easiness ; disturbance ; agitation ; anxiety. 

DIS-QUI-SI"TION, an. [L. disguettio.] A formal or 
tematic inquiry into any subject, by arguments, or 
cussion of the facts and circumstances that may elucidate 
truth. Woodward, 

t DIS-RANK’,v. t. 1. To degrade from rank. 2. Tothrow 
out of rank or into confusion. 

DIS-RE-GARD', n. Neglect ; omission of notice ; slight ; 
implying indifference or some degree of contempt. 

DI8-RE-GARD!, r.t. To omit to take notice of ; to neglect 
to observe ; to slight as unworthy of regard or notice. 

DIS-RE-GARDED, pp. Neglected ; slighted ; unnoticed. 

DIS-RE-GARDIFUL, a. Neglectful; neglivent; heedless. 

DIS-RE-GARD!IPEL-LY, adc. Negligently ; heedlessty. 

DIS-REL‘ISH, ». 1, Distaste ; dislike of the palate ; some 
degree of disgust. 2. Bad taste ; nauseousness. 3, Dis- 
taste or dislike, in a figuratire sense. 

DIS-REUIS IT, c.t. 1. To dislike the taste of. 2. Ton ake 
nauseous or disgnsting ; to infect witha bad taste. Milton. 
3. To dislike ; to feel some disguat at. 

DIR-REL'ISHED, pp. Not relished ; disliked ; made naa 
seous. 

DIS-REL'ISH-ING, ppr. Disliking the taste of ; experien 
cing disgust at; rendering nauseous. 

DIS-RE-MEM BER, ¢. ¢. To forget. [ Unauthorized. } 
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DIS. REP'U-TA-BLE, a. 1. Not reputable ; not in esteem ; 
not honorable ; low; mean. 2. Dishonorable ; ame 
the reputation; tending to impair the good name, an 
bring into disesteem. 

OIS-REP-U-TA‘TION, a. Loss or want of reputation or 
good name; disrepute ; disesteem ; dishonor ; disgrace ; 
discredit. 

DIs-RE-POTE’, ». Loss or want of reputation ; disesteem ; 
discredit ; dishonor. 

DIS-RESPEC€T!, a. 1. Want of respect or reverence ; dis- 
exteem. 2. 43 un act, incivility ; reverence ; rudeness. 

DIS-RE-SPECT'FUL, a. 1. Wanting in respect ; irrever- 
et 2. Manifesting disesteem or want of respect, un- 
civil. 

DIS-RE-SPECT'FUL-LY, adv. In a disrespectful manner ; 
irreverently ; uncivilly. 

DIS-ROBE, v. t. 1. To divest of a robe; to divest of gar- 
ments; to undrese. 2. To strip of covering ; to divest uf 
any surrounding appendage. 

DIS-ROB'ED, (dis-rdbd:) pp. Divested of clothing ; stripped 
of covering. 

DIS-ROB'ER, n. One that strips of robes or clothing. 

DIS-ROBING, ppr. Divesting of garinents ; stripping of any 
kind of covering. 

DIS-ROOT’, c. t. 1. To tear up the roots, or hy the roots. 
2. To tear from a foundation ; to Iousen or undermine. 
Goldsmith. 

DIS-R ‘ED, pp. Torn up by the roots ; undermined. 

DIS-ROOTING, ppr. Tearing up by the roots ; undermin- 


ing. 

DISRUPT, a. [L. disruptus.] Rent from ; torn asunder; 
severed by rending or breaking. 

DIS-RUP-TION, a. 
asunder ; the act 
rent ; dilaceration. 

DIS-RUPI URE, v. t. To rend ; to sever by tearing, break- 
ing or bursting. 

DIS-RUPT'' RED, pp. Rent asunder , severed by breaking. 

DIS -RUPT'UR-ING, ppr. Rending asunder ; seve.ing. 

DIS. SATISFACTION, nu. The state of being dissatistied ; 
discontent ; uneasiness proceeding froin the want of grat- 
ification, or from disappointed wishes. 

DISHAT-IS-FAE TO-RI-NESS, nx. tnability to satisfy or 
ne content ; a failing tu give content. 

DIS-SAT-IS-FA€E’TU-RY, a. Unable to give content ; giving 
discontent , displeasing. 

DISSATUS-FIED, pp. 1. Made discontented ; displeased. 
= Dincontented » Not satisfied ; nut pleased ; offended. 

OC KE. 

DIS-SAT'IS-FY, v.t. To render discontented; to dis- 
please ; to excite uneasiness by frustrating wishes or ex- 
pectations. 

DISSAT'-IS-FY-ING, ppr. Exciting uneasiness or discon- 
tent. 

DIS SEAT", 0. 2. To remove froma seat. Shak. 

DISSECT, rv. t. [E. disseco, diysectus.| 1. Tocut in pieces ; 
to divide an animal body, with a cutting instrument, by 
separating the joints. 2. ‘Io cut in pieces, as an animal 
or vegetable, for the purpose of examoning the structure 
and use of its several parts ; tu anatomize. 3. To divide 
es its constituent parts, fur the purpuse of examination. 

ope. 

DIS-SE€T'ED, pp. Cut in pieces ; separated by parting the 
joints ; divided into its constituent parts ; opened and ex- 
amined. 

DISSECTMI-BLE, a. That may be dissected. Paley. 

DISSECTING, pyr. Cutting in pieces; dividing the 
parts ; separating constituent parts for minute eraimina- 


tion. 

DISSEE'TION, n. (L. dissectiv.] 1. The act of cutting in 
jeces an animal or vegetable, for the purpose of examin- 
ng the structure and uses of its parts; anatomy. 2. The 

act of separating into constituent purts, for the purpose of 
critical examination. 

DIS-SFETIOR, a. One who dissecta ; an anatomist. 

DISSFIZE, v. t. [dis and seize 5 Fr. dexsutsir.) In law, to 
dispossess wrongfully ; to deprive of actual seizin or pos- 
session ; followed by of. 

DIS-SEIZ'ED, (dis-seezd’) pp. Put ont of possession wrong- 
fully or by force ; deprived of actual possession. 

DIS SEI-ZEE, n. A person pnt out of possession of an 
estate unlawfully. 

DISSEIZIN, x. The act of disseizing ; an unlawful dispos- 
sessing of a person of his lands, tenements or incorporeal 
hereditaments ; a deprivation of actual seizin. 

DIS SEIZING, ppr. Depriving of actual seizin or posses- 
sion ; putting out of possession. 

DIS-S#IZOR, n. One who puts another out of possession 
eel he that dispossesses another. 

PIS-SFEM‘RLANCE, n. Want of resemblance. 

DIS-SEM BLE, r.° (L. divsimuls.] 1. To hide under a 
false eppemance co conceal ; to disguise ; to pretend that 
not to be which really is. “!. To pretend that to be which 
ts not; to make a false appearance of. 


L. disruptw.] 1. The act of rending 
barstuug aid separating. 2. Breach ; 
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DIS-SEM'BLE, v.i. To be hyporritical ; to aswume a falee 
appearance ; to conceal the real fact, motives, inlenuon 
or sentunents under some pretense. ‘ 

DIS-SEM'BLED, pp. Concealed under a false appearance ; 
disguised. 

DIS-SEM'BLER, x. One who dissemble¥; a hypocrite ; one 
who conceals his opinions or dispusitions under 6 false 
appearunce. 

DI=-SEM BLING, ppr. Hiding under a false appearance ; 
acting the hypocrite. 

DIS-t.M/BLING-LY, ade. With dissimulation ; hypocriti- 
cally , falsely. Anulles. 

DIS SEM I-NATE, vet. [L. dessemino.] 1. Literally, vo 
sow ;, to scatter seed ; dul seldom or never used in its Iiteral 
ocuse, 2. To scatter for growth and propagation, like 
seed ; to spread. 3. ‘Tu spread ; to diffuse. 4. ‘lo spread ; 
to disperse. 

DIS-SEM1I-NA-TED, pp. 1. Scattered, as seed; propaga- 
ted. spread.—2. Ino mineralogy, occurring in portions 
less than a hazel nut; being scattered. 

DIS-SEMU-NA-TING, ppr. Scattering and propagating; 
spreading, 

DIS-SEM-L NATION, uw. The act of scattering and propa- 
gating, like seed ; the act of spreading for growth and per- 
manence, 

DIS-SEM-{-NA/TOR, 2. One who disseminates ; one whu 
Spreads and propagates. 

DIS-SEN-SION, a. (L. dissensio.] Disagreement in opinion, 
usnally a disagreement which 1s violent, producing warm 
debates or angry words; contention in words; strife ; 
discord ; quarrel; breach of friendship and union. 

DISSENSIOUS, a. Disposed to discord ; quarreisome ; con- 
tentious ; tactious. (Little ag Saak. 

DIS-SENT, v. i. (L. dussensw.] 1. To disagree in opinion ; 
to differ; to think in a different or contrary manner. 2 
To differ from an established church, in regard tw doo- 
trines, rites or governinent. 3. To differ; tc be of a con- 
trary nature. Luoker. 

DIS-SENT', an. 1. Difference of opinion; disagreement. 
2 Declaration of disagreement in opinion. 3. Contrarie- 
tv of nature, opposite quality , [vbs.) Bacon, 

DIs--ENT-ANE-OUS, a. Disagreeable ; contrary. 

tDISSUNT-A-NY, a. Dissentaneous ; inconsistent, 

DIS-SENTYER, 2. 1. One who dissents; one who differs 
in opinion, orone who declares his disagreement. 2. One 
who separates from the service and worship of any estab- 
lished church. The word i in Haugland particularly ap- 
plied to those who separate from, or who do not unite 
with, the church of England. 

DIS-SEN TIENT, a. Disagreeing ; declaring dissent. 

DIS SEN'TLENT, v2. One who disagrees, and declares his 
dissent. 

DISSENTING, ppr. Disagreeing in opinion; separatin 
froin the communion of an established church. It is 
as an adjective. 

DIS-SENTIOUS, a. Dis to disagreement or discord. 

DIS-SEPI-MENT, a. (LL. dussepimentum.] In botany, & 
partition in dry seed-vessels, as in capsules and pods, 
which separates the fruit into cells. 

DIS-SERT", v. i. [L. desseru, deserto.] To discourse or dis- 
pute. [Little in use.) 

DIS-SER-TA'TION, n. [L. dissertatio.) 1. A discourse, or 
rather a formal discourse, intended to illustrate a subject. 
2, A written essay, treatise or disquisition. 

DIS‘SER-TA-TOR, 2. Ome who writes a dissertation ; one 
who debates. Boyle. 

DIS-SERVE,, vc. t. (dis and serve.) To injure; to burt; to 
harm ; to do injury or mischief to. 

DISSERVIED, (dis-servd') pp. Injured. 

DISSERVICE, n. Injury ; harm; mischief. 

DIS-SERV'ICE-A-BLE, a. Injurious ; hurtful. 

DIS-SERV'ICE-A-BLE-NESS, a. The quality of being in 
jurious ; tendency to harm. Vorris. 

DIS-SERV1ICE-A-BLY, adv. So as to be injurious Heck- 


ett 

t DIS-SET'TLE »v.4 To unsettle More. 

DIS-SEV'ER, v. t. To dispart ; to part in two; to divide 
asunder ; to separate ; to disunite, either by violence or 


not. 

DISSEV’ER-ANCE, x. The act of digsevering ; separation 

DISSEV'ERED, pp. Disparted ; disjoinea , separated. 

DIS-SEV’ER-ING, ppr. Dividing asunder ; separating-;tear- 
ing or cutting asunder. 

DIS-SEV’'ER-ING, n. The act of separating ; separation. 

DISSSI-DENCE, n. Discord. 

DIXS{-DENT, a. [L. dissideo.] Not agreeing. 

DIS'SI-DENT, n. A dissenter ; one who separates from the 
established religion. 

DIS-SIL/I-ENCE, x. [L. dissilio.] The act of leaping or 
starting asunder. 

DISSILA-ENT, a. Starting asunder ; bursting and opening 
with an elastic force, as the dry pod or capsule <f a plant 

DIS-SI-LYTION, x. The act of bursting open ; the act of 
starting or springing different ways. 
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DIS SIM {I-LAR, a Unlike, either in nature, properties or 
external form; not similar; not having the resemblance 
of; heterogeneous. 

DIS SIM-I-LARI-TY, ». Unlikeness; 
blan ve ; dinsimilitude. 

DIS-SIM'I-LE, ». Comparison or illustration by contraries. 

Little used. 

DISSI-MILI-TUDE, a. [(L. dissimilitudc.; Unlikeness ; 
want of resemblance. 

DIS-RIM-U-LA'TION, a. (L. dissimulatio.] The act of dis- 
sembling ; a hiding under a faise appearance ; a feigning ; 
false pretension ; hypocrisy. 

DIS-SIM- ULE, ce. t. To disassemble. Flyut. 
in/sI1-PA-BLE, a. Liable to be dissipated ; that may be 
scattered or dispersed. Bacun, 

DISSI-PATE, cv. t. [L. dessipatus.) 1. To scatter; to dis- 
perse ; to drive asunder. 2. To expend; to squander ; 
to scatter property in wasteful extravagance ; to waste ; 
to consume. J. ‘To scatter the attention. 

DIS'S1-PATE, vot. To scatter; to disperse ; to separate in- 
to parts and disappear ; to waste away ; to vanish. 

DIS S1-PA-TED, pp. 1. Scattered; dispersed ; wasted ; 
cousumed ; squandered. 2. a. Loose; irregular; given 
to extravagance in the expenditure of property ; devoted 
to pleasure and vice. 

DIS'sI-PA-TING, ppr. Scattering ; dispersing , wasting ; 
consuming ; under vanishing. 

DIs-SIL-PA‘TION, xn. 1. The act of scattering ; dispersion ; 

the state of being dispersed.—2. In piyscs, the insensible 

logs or waste of the minute parts of a body, which oy off, 

by which ineans the body is diminished or consumed. 3. 

Scattered attention, or that which diverts and calls off the 

moind from any subject. 4. A dissulute, irregular course 

of life; a wandering from object to object in pursuit of 

Feta 

t DIS-SO-CI-A-BIL'I-TY, n. Want of sociability. 

DIS-SGO'CIA-BLE, a. 1. Not well aseociated, united or as- 
sorted. 2. Incongruous; not reconcilable with. Spec- 


tator. 

DIS-SO'CIAL, a. [dis and social.) Unfriendly to society ; 
contracted ; selfish. Kames. 

DIS-86'-CFATE, v. t. [L. dissoctatus.] To separate ; to dis- 
unite ; to part. Boyle. 

DIS-SO'CLA-TED, pp. Separated ; disunited. 

DIS-SC¥YCIA-TING, ppr. Sepnrating , disuniting. 

DIS-SOCLA‘TION, nr. The act of disuniting; a state of 
separation; disunion, Burke. 

DIS-SOL-U-BILL'TY, n. Capdcity of being dissolved by 
heat or moisture, and converted into a thuid. 

DIS'S0-LU-BLE, a. (L. dissolutlis.] 1. Capable of being 
dissolved ; that may be melted ; having its parts sepam- 
ble by heat or moisture ; convertible into a fluid. Moud- 
mard, 2. That may be disunited. 

DIS'SO-LUTE, a. [L. dassulutus.] 1. Loose in behavior 
and morals; given to vice and dissipation; wanton ; 
lewd; luxurious; debauched ; not tnder the restraints of 
law. 2. Vicious; wanton ; devoted wl pleasure and dis- 
sipation. 

DIs/SO-LUTE-LY, adv. Loosely ; wantonly ; in dissipa- 

~_ tion or debauchery ; without restraint. 

DIS'‘S0-LU PE-NESS, n. Looseness of manners and mor- 
als ; vicious indulgences in pleasure, as in intemperance 
and debauchery ; dissipation. 

DIS-SO-LO'ITION, a. (L. dissolatio.] 1. The act of tique- 
fying or changing from a solid toa fluid state by heat; a 
melting; athawing. 2. The reduction of a body into its 
smallest parts, or into very minute parts, by a dissolvent 
ormenstruum, 3. The separation of the parts of a body 
by putrefaction, or the analysis of the natural structure of 
mixed bodies, as of animal or vegetable substaunces ; de- 
composition, 4. The substance formed by dissolving a 
body ina menstruum. Bacon. 5. Death; the separation 
of the aoul und body. .Vilton. 6. Destruction ; the sepa- 
ration of the parts which compose a connected system or 
body. 7. The breaking up of ap assembly, or the putting 
an end to its existence. 8. Looseness of manners ; dissi- 
pation.—9. Disseluteun af the blood, in medicine, that state 
of the blood in which it does not readily congulate, on its 
cooling, ont of the body, as in matiguant fevers. 

DIS-#¢ 1LV/A-BLE, a. That may he dissolved ; capable of 
being melted ; that may be converted into a fluid. 

DIS SOLVE’, (diz-zolv') mt. (hb. ya 1. To melt; 
to liquefy ; to convert from a solid or fixed state toa uid 
stite by means of beat or moisture. 2. To disunite : to 
break ; to separate. 3. To loose; to disunite. 4. To 
louse the Ges or bonds of any thing ; to destroy any con- 
nected system, 5. ‘Fo loose ; to break. 6. To break up; 
to cause to separate; to put an end to. 7. To clear; to 
sotve, to reinove; to dissipate, or to explain. &. To 
break , to destroy. 0. To loosen or relax ; to make lan- 
guid. 10. ‘lo waste away , ty consume ; to cause to van- 
ishor perish, if. Foannul,; to rescind. 

DIS SOLVE, r.i. 1. To be melted ; to be converted from 
a solid toa fluid state. 9. ‘Tu sink away ; to lose strength 


want of resem- 
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and firmness. 3. To melt away in pleasure ; to become 
soft or languid. 4. To fall asunder; to crumble, to be 
broken. 5. ‘To waste away; to perish; to be decom- 
weed. 6. To come to an end by a separation of parts. 

DIS-SOLV'ED, (diz-zolvd') pp. Melted ; liquefied ; disu 
nited ; parted ; loosed ; reluxed; wasted away , ended.- 
Dissolved blood is that which does not readily coagulate. 

DI¢-SOLVIENT, a. Having power to melt or dissolve. 

DIS-SOLVIENT, na. 1. Any thing which has the power or 
ey of melting, or converting a solid substance inty 
a fluid, or of separating the parts of a fixed body ev that 
they mux with a liquid.—2. In medicine, a remedy suppus- 
ed capable of dissolving concretions in the body, such: as 
eueuli, tubercles, Ac. 

DIS-SOLV'ER, 2. That which dissolves, or has the power 
of inertia 

DIS-*OLV!'I BLE, a. Liable to perish by dissolution. 

D{S-SOLV'ING, ppr. Melting; making or becoming lit 


quid, 

DIS'SO-NANCE, nw. [Fr. dissonance.) 1. Discord ; a mix- 
ture or union of harsh, unharmonious sounds, which are 
grating or unpleasing tothe ear. 2. Disagreement. 

DIX’SO-NANT, a. 1. Discordant; harsh ; jarring ; unhar- 
monious ; unpleasant to the ear. 2. Disagreeing ; incon- 

mous. 

DIS-SUADE’, (dis-swade’) v. t. (L. dissuadeo.] 1. To ad- 
Vise or exhort against; to attempt to draw or divert from 
a measure, by reason or offering motives to. 2. To repre- 
sent as unfit, improper or dangerous, 

DIS-SUAUED, pp. Advised against ; counseled or induced 
by advice not to do something ; diverted from a purpose. 

DIS-SUAD'ER, x. He that dissuades ; a dehorter. 

DIS-SUADING, ppr. Exhorting against; attempting, by 
advice, to divert from a purpose. 

DIS-SUA‘SION, Desde n. Advice or exhortation 
in opposition to something ; debortation. 

DIS-SUA'SIVE, a. Tending to dissuade, or divert from a 
meastire or purpose ; dehortatory. 

DIS-8UA'SIVE, vw. Reason, argument or counsel, employ- 
ed to deter one from a measure or purpose ; that which is 
used or which tends to divert the mind from any purpose 
or pursuit. 

DIS-SUN/DER, rc. t. To separate ; to rend. Chapman. 

t DIS-SWEET'EN, vr. t. To deprive of sweetness. 

DIS-SYL-LAB1€, a. Consisting of two syllables only. 

* DIS-SYL/LA-BLE, n. (Gr. dteovdaPos.] A ward can- 
sisting of two syllables only. 

DIS'‘TAFF, n. [Rax, ae) 1. The staff of a spinning- 
wheel, to which a bunch of flax is tied, and from which 
the thread is drawn.—2. Figuratiocly, & Woman, or the 
female sex, Jruden, 

DIS‘TAMF-THIS'TLE, n. A species of thistle. 

DIS-TAIN’, v.t. Aas detcindre.| 1. Tostain; totinge with 
any different color fron the natural or proper one ; to dis- 
color, 2. To blot; to sully ; to defile; to tarnish. 

DIS-TAIN‘ED, (dis-tand') pp. Stained ; tinged ; discolored ; 
blotted ; sullied. 

DIS-TAIN ING, ppr. Staining ; discoloring ; blotting ; tar- 
nishing. 

DISTANCE, n. [l'r. distance.} 1. An interval or space 
between two objects, 2. Preceded by at, remoteness of 
place. 3. Preceded by thy, Ais, your, her, thar, a suita- 
ble space, or such remoteness as ls common or becoming ; 
as, let him keep Ais distunce. 4. A spice marked on the 
course Where horses run. 5. Space of time ; any indefi- 
nite length of time, past or future, intervening between 
two periods or events. 6. Ideal space or separation. 7. 
Contrariety ; opposition. 8. The remoteness which re- 
spect requires ; hence, respect. 9. Reserve; coldness ; 
alienation of heart. 10. Remoteness in succession or re~ 
lation.—11, In music, the interval between two notes, 

DIS: TANCE, v. tI. To place remote ; to throw off frogs 
the view. 2. To leave behind ina race; to win the race 
by a great superionty. 3. To leave at o great distance 
behind. 

DIX’TANCED, pp. Left far behind ; cast out of the race. 

DIS’TANT, arth. sapliacety| 1, Separate ; having an in- 
tervening space of any indefinite extent. 2. Remote in 
place. 3. Remote in time, past or future. 4. Remote in 
the line of succession or descent, indefinitely. 5. Re- 
mote in natural connection or consanguinity. 6. Remote 
in nature; not allied; not agreeing with or in conformity 
to. 7. Remote in view, slight; faint, not very likely 
to he realized. & Remote in connection; slight; faint ; 
indirect; not easily seen or understood, 9. Reserved ; 
shy ; implying haughtiness, coldness of affection, indif- 
ference, or disrespect. 

DIx‘TANT-LY, adv. Remotely ; at a distance; with re- 
serve. 

DIsS-TASTE', xn. 1. Aversion of the taste; dislike of food 
or drink; disrelish ; disgust, or a slight degree of it. 2. 
Dislike ; uneasiness. 3. Dislike; dispieasure; aliena- 
tion of affection. m 

DIS-TASTE’, v. t. I. To disrelish; to dislike; to lothe 
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9. To offend ; to disgust ; [t. u.] 3. To vex ; to dispiease ; 
to sour; [/. u. 
DIS-TAST'ED, pp. Disrelished ; disliked ; offended. 


DIS-TASTE/F(L, a. 1. Nauseous, unpleasant or disgust- 
ing to the taste. 2. Offensive; displeasing. 3. Malevo- 
lent. 

DIS-TASTE!FI]L-NESS, n. Disagreeableness ; dislike. 

DIS-TAST'ING, ppr. Diareiishing ; disliking ; offending ; 
displeasing. 

vis-TASTEVE, . That which gives disrelish or aversion. 
Whitlock. 

DIS-TEM ‘PER, ». 1. Zeferally, an andue or unnatural 
temper, or disproportionace mixture of parts. 2 Disease ; 
malady ; indisposition ; any morbid state of an animal 
body, or of any part of it. 3. Want of due temperature, 
applied to climate: [not used.) Raleryk. 4. Bad constitu- 
tion of the mind; undue predominance of a passion or 
appetite. 5. Want of due balance of parts or opposite 
qualities and principles; [wet ued.) isacon. 6. Il-hu- 
mor of mind; depravity of inclination; [net wscd.j] 7. 
Political disorder; tumiunt. Jhadler. 8. Uneasiness ; ill- 
buinor or bad temper.—¥. In painting, the mixing of col- 
ors with something besides oi] und water. 

DIS-TEM PER, ¢.¢t. 1. Fo disease; to disorder; to de- 
range the functions o: the body or mind. 2. ‘lo disturb ; 
torufie. 3. ‘To deprive of teinper or moderation. 4. To 
make disaffected, itll-humored or malignant. Shak. 

JIS-TEM/PER-ANCE, nv. Distemperiture. 

OIS-TEMWPER-ATE, a. [inmoderate. [Little used] 

DIS-)EM PER-A-TURE, x. 1. Bad temperature: intermn- 
perateness ; excess of heat or cold, or of other qualities ; 
anoxious state. 2. Violent twmultuousness , ontrageous- 
ness. 3. Perturbation of mind. 4. Confusion ; commix- 
ture of contrarieties ; loas of regularity; disorder 5. 
Shght iiness ; indisposition. 

DIS-TEM’PERED, pp. or a. !. Diseased in body, or disor- 
dered in mind. 2. Disturbed; ruffled. 3. Deprived of 


temper or moderation ; immuderate. 4. Disordered ; bi- 
ased ; prejudiced; perverted. 5. Disaffected ; made ma- 
levolent. 


DIS-TEM’PER-ING, ppr. Affecting with disease or disor- 
der ; disturbing ; depriving of moderation. 
DIS-TEND*, o. t. [L. distendo.) 1. Tostretch or spread in 
all directions ; to dilate ; to enlarge ; to expand ; to swell. 
2. To spread apart ; to divaricate. 
DIS-TEND’‘ED, pp. Spread ; expanded ; dilated by an in- 
closed substance or torce. 
DIS-TEND/‘ING, ppr. Stretching in all directions ; dilating ; 
expanding. 
DIS-TEN-SI-BIV/I-TY, n. The quality or capacity of being 
distensible. 
DIS-TEN‘SI-BLE, a. Capable of being distended or dilated. 
DIS-TEN‘SION. Sec Distention. 
{DIS-TENT"!, a. Spread. Spenser. 
DIS-TENT’, a. Breadth. Hotton. 
IS-TEN'TION, n. (4. distentio.] 1. The act of distend- 
ing ; the act of stretching in breadth or in all directions ; 
the state of being distended. 2. Breadth ; extent orspace 
occapied by the thing distended. 3. An opening, spread- 
ing or divarication. 

t DIS-TER,, v. t. [L. dis and terra.] To banish from a coun- 
t 


ry. 

ft DIS-TERM'I-NATE, a. [1.. disterminatus.] Separated by 
bounds. flale. 

f DIS-TERM-I-NA‘TION, n. Separation. Hammond. 

DIS: THENE, x. (Gr. dts and orvos.} A mineral. 

f DIS-THRONF), c. t. To dethrone. 

DIS-THRONIZE ov. t. To dethrone. Spenser. 
ISTIECH, n. (L. distchon.} A couplet; a couple of verses 
or poetic lines, making complete sense; an epigrain of 


two verses. 

DIS TICH-OUS, ) a. ere two rows, or disposed! in two 

DIs'TIECH, rows. Lee. 

DIS-TILL’, v. i. [L. distillo.] 1. To drop; to fall in drops. 
2. To flow gen 4 or in a small stream. 3. To use a 
still; to ctice distillation. 

DIS-TLLL’, v. t. 1. To let fill in drops ; to throw down in 
drops. 2 To extract by heat; to separate spirit or es- 
sential oils from liquor by heat or evaporation. 3. To ex- 
tract spirit from, by evaporation and condensation. 4. 
To extract the pure part of a fluid. 5. To dissolve or 


melt. 

DIS-TILI/A-BLE, a. That may be distilled ; fit for diatill- 
Thon, 

DIS-TILL-A‘TION, nxn. 1. The act of falling in drops, or 
the act of pouring or throwing down in drops. 2. The 
Operation of extracting spirit from a substance by evapo- 
ration and condensation; rectification. 3. The substance 
extracted by distilling. 4. That which falla in drops. 

DIS-TILL/‘A TO-RY, a. Belonging to distillation ; used for 
distilling. 

DIS-TILL/ED, pp. Let fall or thrown down in drops ; sub- 
jected to the process of distillation ; extracted by evapo- 
ration. 
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DIS-TILL'ER, a. One who distills; one whose occupa 
tion is to extract spirit by evaporation and wadensation 
DIS-“TILL/E-RY, a. 1. The act or ast of distithng. 2 
The building and works where distilling is carried on. 
DI8-TILLANG, ppr. Dropping ;, letting fall in drops; ex 
tracting by distillation. 

DIS-V 1A. MEN'T, x. That whieb is drawn by distillation. 

DIS-TIN€ET’, a. [L. distinctus.) 1. Litrral/y, having the 
difference marked ; separate t by a visible sign, or by a 
note or mark. 2. Dilferent, separate; not the rame in 
Rnuimnber or kind. 3. Sepitte in place ; notconjunct. 4, 
So separated as not to be confounded with any other 
thing; clear; not confused. 5. Spotted ; variegated. 


DIS-TINE'T, c. t. To distiuguiah, a wi use.) Chaucer. 


DIS-TINt-sTION, nm. [L. destanctas.] 1. The act of sepa 
rating or distinguishing. 2. A note or mark of difference. 
3. Difference made ; aseparation or disagreement in kind 
or qualities, by which one thing is known from another. 
4. Ditterence regarded ; separation ; preference. 5. Sep 
aration ; division, 6, Notation of difference ; discrimina- 
tion, 7. Eminence; superiority ; elevation of rank in 
society, or clevation of character ; honorable estimation. 
8. That which conters eminence or superiority ; office, 
rank or public favor. 9. Discernment; judgment. 

DIS-TINETAVE, a. 1. ‘Phat marks distinction or differ- 
ence. 2. Having the power to distinguish and discern ; 

less proper.) Brown, 

DIS-TINET IVE-LY, adv. With distinction ; plainly. 

DIS-TIN€ LY, cde. 1. Separately ; with distinctness ; 
not confusedly ; without the blending of one part or thing 
With another. 2. Clearly ; plainby. 

DIS-TINC1T/NESS, nv 1. Phe quality, or state of being dis- 
tinct; a scparation or difference that prevents confusion 
of parts or things. 2. Nice discrimination; whence, 
clearness ; precision. 

DIS-TIN‘GUISH, vp. t. [L. distinguo.] I. ‘To ascertain and 
indicate difference by some external mark. 2. To sepa- 
rate one thing from nnother by some mark or quality ; to 
know or ascertain difference. 3. To separate or divide 
by auy mark or quality which constitutes difference. 4. 
To discern critically ; to judge. 5. To separate from oth- 
ers by some mark of honor or preference. 6. To make 
eminentor known. 

DIS-TIN-GUISH, rv. i To make a distinction; to find or 
show the difference. 

DIS-TEN‘GUISH-A-BLF, a. I. Capable of being distin- 
guished : that may be separated, known or made known. 
2. Worthy of note or apecial regard. 

DIS-TIN'GUISHED, pp. 1. Separated or known by a mark 
of difference, or by different qualities. @ @. Separated 
from others by superior or extraordinary qualities ; whence, 
eminent; extraordinary ; transcendent; aoted ; ous, 
celebrated. 

DIS-‘TIN‘GUESH-ER,«. 1. He or that which distinguishes, 
or that separates one thing from another by marks of di- 
versity. 2 One who discerns accurately the difference 
of things; a nice or judicious observer. 

DIS-’TIN GUISH-ING, ppr. 1. Separating from others by @ 
note of diversity ; ascertaining difference by amark. Q 
Ascertaining, knowing or perceiving a difference, 3. a 
Constituting difference, or distinction from every thing 
else: peculiar. 

DIS-TIN'GUISH-ING-LY, adv. With distinction ; with 
some mark of preference. Pope. 

DIS-TIN'GUISH-MENT, na. Distinction; observation of 

* difference. Graunt. 

DIS-TITLE, ct. t. To deprive of right. B. Jonson. 

DIS-TORT’, v. t. [L. distortus.] 1. To twist out of nate- 
ral or regular shape. 2. To force or put out of the true 

ture or direction. 3. To wrest from the true mean- 
ing: to pervert. 

DIS-TORT, a. Distorted. Spenser. 

DIS-TORT'ED, pp. Twisted out of natural or regular 
shape ; wrested ; perverted. 

DIS-TORT'ING, ppr. Twisting out of shape; wresting ; 

rverting. 

DIS-TOR‘TION, a. [L. distortio.} 1. The act of distorting 
or wresting ; a twisting out of regular shape; a twisting 
or writhing motion. 2. The state of being twisted out of 
shnpe ; deviation from natural shape or position ; creok- 
edness; grimace. 3. A perversion of the true meaning 
of words. 

DIS-TRA€T!, v. t. [L. distractusy. The old participle des- 
trawzht is obsolete.] 1. Literally, to draw apart ; to pul! 
in different directions, and separate. Hence, to divide , 
to separate ; to throw into confusion. 2. Toturn or eraw 
from any object; to divert from any point, towarcr in- 
other point, or toward various otheroabjects. 3. ‘T'o araw 
towards different objects; to fill with different considera- 
tions ; to perplex; © confound; to harass. 4. Vo disor- 
der the reason; to derange the regular operations of in- 
tellect ; to render raving or furious. 

t DIS-TRA€T", a. Mad. ; 

DIS-TRA€T’ED, pp. 1. Drawn apart; drawn in different 
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directions; diverted from itso: ject; perplexed ; hnruss- 
ed; confounded. 2. a. Weranged ; disordered in intel- 
lect , raving ; furious ; mad ; frantic. Locke. 

DIS-TRACT'ED-LY, ade. Madly ; furiour'v ; wildly. Skak. 

Dis-TRAET-ED-NESS, a. A state of being mad ; mad- 
ness. 

0.5-TRAET'FR, n. One who distracts. More. 

DIS TRACT UNG, ppr. Drawing apart; scparetine di- 
verting from an »bject ; perplexing ; harassing ; disorder- 
in~ the intellect. 

MIS-CRAE TION, n. (L. distractio.] 1. The act of dis- 
tracting; a drawing apart; separation. 2. Confusion 
from a multiplicity of objects crowding on the mind and 
callin, the attention different ways ; perturbation of 
mid ; perplexity. 3. Confusion of affairs; tumult; dis- 
order. 4. Madness; astate of disordered reason ; fran- 
ticneas ; foriousness. 5. Folly in the extreine, or amuunt- 
ing to in-anity. 

NIS-TRAv 2"1VE, a. Causing perplexity. Dryden. 

DIS-TRAIN, v. t. [L. distringo.}] 1. To seize for debt ; to 
take a personal chatte! from the possession of a wrong- 
doe* into the possession of the injured party, to satisfy a 
demand or compel the performance of a duty. 2. To 
rend, to tear; [ohs.] 

DIS-TRAIN’, v. 2. To make seizure of goods. 

DIS-TRAIN’A-BLE, a. That is liable to be taken for dis- 


tress. 
DIS-TRAIN’ED, (dis-trind!) pp. Seized for debt, or to com- 
' the performance of duty. 

DIS-TRAIN‘ING, ppr. Seizing for debt, or for neglect of 
suit and service. 

DIs-TRAIN/OR, 2. He who seizes goods for debt or ser- 
vice. 

DIS-TRAINT’, an. Seizure. Dict. 

[bis-rRaveett See Distract. 
IS-TREAM,, v. i. So spread or flow over. 

DIS-TRESS, x. [Fr. rakident & 1. The act of distraining ; 
the taking of any personal chattel from a wrong-doer, to 
answer a demand, or procure satisfaction for a wrong 
committed. 2. The ‘Hine taken by distraining ; that 
which is seized to procure satisfaction. 3. Extreme pain; 
angiish of body or mind. 4. Affliction ; calamity ; mis- 
ery. 5. A state of danger. 

DIS-TRESS, v.t. J. To pain; to afflict with pain or an- 
guish. 2. To afflict greatly ; to harass ; to oppress with 
calamity ; to make miserable. 3. To compel by pain or 
suffering. 

DIS-T'R 
ture; severely afflicted 
lamity or misfortune. 

DIS-TRESS' ED-NESS, n. A state of being greatly pained. 

DIS-TRESS’FUL, a. 1. Inflicting or bringing distress. 2. 
Indicating distress ; proceeding from pain or anguish. 3. 


'ED, (dis-trest’) Pp. Suffering great pain or tor- 
; harassed ; oppressed with ca- 


Calamitous. 4. Attended with poverty. 

DIS-TRESS'ING, ppr. 1. Giving severe pain; oppressing 
with affliction. a. Very afflicting ; atfecting with se- 
vere pain. 


DIS-TRIB'U-TA-BLE, a. That may be distributed ; that 

may be assigned in portions. Ramsay. 

DISTRIBU BE, v.t. (L. distribuo.] 1. To divide among 
two or more ; to deal; to give or bestow in pares or por- 
tions. 2. To dispense; to administer. 3. To divide or 
separate, as into classes, orders, kinds ar species. 4. To 
give in charity.—5S. In printiny, to separate types, and 
eb them in their proper cells in the cases. 

DIS-TRIB‘'U-TED, pp. Divided among a number ; dealt 
out ; assigned in portions ; separated ; bestowed. 

DIS-TRIB! J-TER, ». One who divides or deals out in 
parta ; one who bestows in portions ; a dispenser. 

DIS-TRIB/U-TING, ppr. Dividing among a number ; deal- 
ing cut; dispensing. 

DIS-TRI-BGO'TION, ». (L. distributio.) 1. The act of di- 
viding among a number; a dealing in parts or portions. 
2. The act of giving in chanty 7a bestowing in parts. J. 
Dispensation ; administration to numbers ; a rendering to 
individuals. 4. The act of separating into distinct parts 
or classes.—5. In architecture, the dividing and disposing 
of the several parts of the building, according to some 
plan, or to the rules of the art.—6. In rhcturnc, a division 
and enumeration of the several qualities of a subject.—7. 
In general, the division and disposition of the parts of 
any thing.—&. In printing, the taking a form apart; the 
separating of the types, and placing each letter in its 
yroper cell in the cases, 

DIS-TRIB'U-TIVE, a. I. That distributes; that divides 
and assigns in portions; that deals to each his proper 
share. 2. Tirat ags:gns the various species of a general 
term. 3. That separates or divides. 


DIS TRIBU-TIVE, x. ln gramimar,a word that divides | 


or distributes. 
DIS-TRIB U-TIVE-LY, ado. By distribution ; singly ; not 
collectively, 
DIS-TRIBU-TIVE-NESS, n. Desire of distributing. Fell. 
Dis'‘TRIET, a. (L. districtus.] 1. Properly, a limited ex- 
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tent of country ; a circuit within which power, right or 

authority may be exercised, and to which It is restrained. 

2. A region ; aterritory within given lines. 3. A region; 

: country ; & portion of territory withuut very definite 
muita. 

DIS'TRIE€T, v. t. To divide into districts or limited por- 
tions of territory. New England. 

DIS TRIET-COURT, zn. A court which bas cognizance of 
certain causes within a district defined by law. 

DIS"! RICT-JUDGF, x. The judge of a district-court. U. 
States. 

DIS‘TRIET-BEHOUL, xn. A school within a certain dic 
trict of a town. New England. 

DIS'TRI€T-ED, pp. Divided into districts or definite por- 
tions. 

DIS‘I'RIET-ING, ppr Dividing into limited or definite 

rtions. 

DIS-TRIETION, x». Sudden display. bal rrael Oe 

DIS-TRIN‘GAS, n. In law, a writ commanding sheriff 
to distrain a person for debt, or for his appearance at 3 
certain day. 

DIS-TRUST!, v.t. 1. To doubt or suspect the truth, fi- 
delity, firmness or sincerity of ; not to confide in or rety 
oN 2. ‘lo doubt ; to suspect not to be real, true, sincere 
or firm. 

DIS-TRUST!, vn. 1. Doubt or suspicion of reality or sincer. 
itv ; want of confidence, taith or reliance. 2. Discredit ; 
loss of confidence. 

DIS-TRUST'ED, pp. Doubted ; suepected. 

DIS-TRUST'FUL, a. 1. Apt to distrust; suspicious. 2% 
Not confident; diffident. 3. Ditfident ; modest. 

Dis-TRUST'PUL-LY, adr. In u distrustful manner. 

DIS-TRUST'FUL-NESS, n. The state of being distrustfal ; 
want of confidence. 

DIS-TRUST'UNG, ppr. Doubting the reality or eincerity of; 
suspecting ; not relying on or confiding in. 

DIS-TRUST:' LESS, a. Free from distrust vr suspicion. 

t DIS-TONE/, v. ¢«. To put out of tune. Wotton. 

DIS-TURB!,v.¢. (Sp. disturbar ; L. disturbo.) 1. To etir: 
to move ; to discomnpose ; to excite from a state of rest or 
tranquillity. 2. To move or agitate ; to disquiet , to ex- 
cite uneasiness or a slight degree of anger in the mind ; to 
move the passions ; to rufte. J. To move frum any reg- 
ular course or operation , to interrupt regular order: to 
make irregular. 4. To interrupt; to hinder; to incom- 
mode. 5. To turn off from any direction ; with from: 

unusual. 

D1s-TURB!, a. Confusion ; disorder. Milton. 
IS-TURBIANCE, xn. 1. A stirring or excitement ; any dis- 
quiet or interruption of peace. 2. Interruption of a settled 
state of things; disorder; tumult. 3. Emotion of the 
mind ; agitation; excitement of passion ; perturbation. 
4. Di-order of thoughts ; confusion.—5. In law, the hinder- 
ing or disquieting of a person in the lawful and peaceable 
enjoyment of bis right; the interruption of a right. 

DIS-TURIED, (dis turbd’) pp. Stirred ; moved ; excited ; 
discoinposed ; disquieted ; agitated ; uneasy. 

DIS-TURB ER, n. 1. One who disturbs of disquiets ; a vio- 
lator of peace. 2. He or that which excites passion ur agi- 
tation ; he or that which causes perturbation.—3, In lar, 
one that interrupts or incommodes another in the peacea- 
ble enjovment of his right. 

DIS-TURBRING, pyr. Moving; exciting ; rendering un- 
easy ; making atumult; interrupting peace ; incommod- 
ing the quiet enjoyment of, 

t DIS-TURN!, x. t. To turn aside. Daniel, 

t DIS-U'NE-FORM, a. Not uniform. Corentry. 

DIS-CN'ION, n. Separation ; disjunction ; or a state of not 
being united. It sometimes denotes a breach of concord, 
and its effect, contention. 

DIS-U-NITE’, v.t. To separate ; to disjoin ; to part. 

DIS-U-NITE!, v. i. To part; to fall asunder; to become 
separate. 

DIS-U-NIT'ED, pp Separated ; disjoined. 

DIS-U-NIT ER, n. He or that which disjoins. 

DiS-U-NITUNG, pyr. Separating , parting. 

DIS-ONI-TY, vn. A state of separation. More. 

DIS.U'S AGE, n. Gradual cessation of use or custom ; Beg 
lect of use, exercise or praetice. 

DIS-USF!, n. 1. Cessation of use, practice or exereise. 2 
Cessation of custom ; desuetude. 

DIS_USE!, 2. ¢t. 1. To cease to use; to neglect or omit to 
practice. 2. To disaccustom. 

DIS-US'ED, (dis-yazd!) pp. 1. No longer used ; obsolete, a0 
words, &c. 2. Disaccustomed. 

DIS_US'ING, (dis-vazling) ppr. Ceasing to use ; disaccus 
toming. 

Dis-VAL-U-A'TION, n. Disesteem ; disreputation. 

DIS-VALIUE, rot. To undervalue ; to disesteem. 

DIS-VAL'UE, n. Disesteem ; disregard. H. Jonson. 

DIS VOUCH, vc. t. To discredit ; to contradict. 

t DIS-WARN’, v. t. [dts and warn.] To direct by previous 
notice. 

DIS-WIT’TED, a. Deprived of wi'’s or understanding 
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DIS-WONT,, v. ¢. To wean ; to deprive of wonted usage. 
DIS-WOR'SHIP, ». Cause of disgrace. Barret. 


DIT, ». A ditty. Spenser. 

DIT, n. ¢. [Sax. dyttan.) To close up. More. 
DI-TA'TION, 2». [L.ditatus.] The act of making rich. 
ITCH, x. [Sax. dic; D. dyk.} 1. A trench in earth 


made by . 2. Any long, hollow receptacle of wa- 


ter. 

DITCH, v. i. To dig or make a ditch or ditches. 

DITCH, ». t. 1. To dig a ditch or ditehes in; to drain by a 
ditch. 2. To surround with a ditch. 

DITCH!-DE-LIV'ERED, a. Brought forth in a ditch. Shak. 

DITCH'ER, x. One who digs ditches. 

DITCRIING, ppr. Digging ditches ; also, draining by a ditch 
or ditches. 

DI_TET-RA-Hf@DRAL, a. In erystalography, having th® 
form of a tetrahedral prism with dihedral summits. 

DITH’Y-RAMB, or DITH-Y-RAMB'US, n. (Gr. é:Ovpap- 
Bos.) In ancient poetry, a hymn in honor of Bacchus. 

DITH-Y-RAMB'E€, a. I. Asong in honor of Bacchus, in 
which the wildness of intoxication is imitated. 2. Any 

im written in wild, enthusiastic strains. 

DITH-Y-RAMBIE, a. Wild ; enthusiastic. Cowley. 

DITION, a. i ditio.| Rule ; power ; government ; do- 
minion. Evelys. 

DI'TONE, x. (Gr. dis and roves.] In music, an interval 
comprehending two tones. 

DIT-RI-HEDRI-A, n. (Gr. dis, rpeec and cdoa.] In min 
eralogy, a pou of spars, with six sides or planes. 

girls po R, ». Pepper-wort, lepidium, a genus of 

ERCYC. 

D) A-NY, a. [L. dictamnus.] A plant. 

DIT’TIED, c. Sung ; adapted to music. Milton. 

DIT’TO, contracted into do, in books of accounts, is the 
Italian detto, from L. dictum, dictus, said. It denotes 
said, aforesaid, or the same thing ; an abbreviation used 
to save repetition. 

DIT'TY, ». A song ; a sonnet ; or a little poem to be sung. 

DIT'TY, v.i To sing ; to warble a little tune. Herbert. 

DI-U-RET'I€, a. (Gr. crovpntixos.} Having the power to 

voke urine ; tending to produce discharges o urine. 

DI-U-RET€, nr. A medicine that provokes urine. 

DI-URNIAL, a. [V.. diverts.) 1. Relating to a day ; per- 
taining to the day tine 2. Daily ; happening every day ; 
performed in a day. 3% Performed in 24 hours.—+1. In 
medicine, an epithet of diseases whose exacerbations are 
in the day time. 

DI-URN! n. A day-book ; a journal. See Journat. 
DILURN'AL-IST, n. A journalist. /all. 
1-URN’AI-LY, adr. Daily ; every day. 

DI-U-TURN‘AL, a. Lasting : being of long continuance. 

DY-U-TURN'-TY, n. (L. diuturnitas.] ngth of time ; 
long duration. Bru:cn. 

DI-VAN’, x. [Ar., Pers. divran.] 1. Among the Turks and 
other orirntals, a court of justice, or a council. 2. A coun- 
eil-chamber ; a hall; a court. 3. Any council assembled. 

DI-VAR‘L-CATE, 0. i. [L. diraricatus.] To open ; to fork ; 


ad et into two branches. 

DI-VAR‘I-CATE, c. t. To divide into two branches. 

DI-VARII-CATFE, a. In botany, standing out wide. 

DI-VAR'-CA-TED, pp. Parted into two branches. 

DI-VARIT-€A-TING, ppr. Parting into two branches. 

DI-VAB-LEA‘TION, n. 1. A parting ; 9 forking ; a separa- 
thos into two branches. 2. A crossing or intersection of 
fibres at different angles. 

DIVE, v. i. (Sax. dvfun.] 1. To descend or plunge into wa- 
ter, a8 an animal head first ; to thrust the body into water 
or other liquor, or, if already in water, to plunge deeper. 
2. To go deep into any subject. 3. To cuties into any 
business or condition, s~ as to be thoroughly engaged in 
#. 4. Tosink: to penetrate. 

DIVE, v. ¢. To explore by diving. [Rare.] Denham. 

DI'VEL, n. A large cartilaginous fish, with a bifurcated 


enoat. 
DI-VEV/LENT, a. [L. divellens.] Drawing asunder ; 8p- 


arating. 

DI-VEL'LI-CATE, v. t. To pull in pietes. 

DIVER, n. 1. One who dives ; one who plunges head first 
into water ; one who sinks by effort. 2. One who goes 
deep into a subject, or enters deep into study. 3. A fowl, 
so called from diving. i 

+ DI'VERB, nv. A proverb. Burton. 

DLVERGF,, (slt-verj!) v. i. [L. divergo.] To tend from one 
point and recede from each other; to shoot, extend or 
proceed from a point in different directions, or not in par- 
alle! lines. 

DI-VERGENCE, n. A receding from each other ; a going 
farther apart. Gregory. 

* DIL-VERGIFNT, a. Departing or receding from each other, 
as lines which proceed from the same point. 

DI-VERG ING, ppr Receding from each uther, as they p'o- 


ceed. 
DI-VERG'NG-LY, adr. In a diverging manner. 
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DIVERS, a. [Fr. divers ; L. diversus | 
ous. (This now generally written diver. ; 2. 
sundry ; more than one, but not & great number. 

DI'V ER8-COL/ORED, a. Having various colors. Shak. 

DIVERSE, a. [L. dinersus.] 1. Different ; differing. 2. Dif- 

ferent from itself ; various ; multiform. 3. In different di- 
rections. 
DI-VERSE, (di-verw’) v. i. To turn aside. Spenser. 
LVERS-I-FI-CA/TION, n. 1. The act of chauging forms 
or qualities, or of making various. 2. Variation ; variega- 
tion. 3. Variety of forms. 4. Change ; alteration. 

DI-VERYI-FIED, pp. 1. Made various in form or qualities ; 
variegated ; altered. 2. a. Distinguished by various forins, 
or by a variety of objecta. 

DI-VERSI-FORM, a. [L. diverens and forma.) Ofa differ. 
ent form ; of various forms. Dict. 

DI-VERS'I-F@, ov. t. (Fr. diversifer.] 1. To make different 
or various in form or qualities ; to give variety to; to va 
riegate. 2. To Aide diversity to; to distinguish by differ 
ent things.—3. In oratory, to vary & subject, by enlarging 
on what has been briefly stated, by brief recapitulation, 


by adding new ideas, by transposing words or periuds, 


L. Ptfferent ; var’ 
Several , 


&e. 

DI-VERS-FY-ING, ppr. Making various in form or quali- 
ties ; giving variety to; variegating- 

DIVERSION, n. [Fr.] 1. The act of turnin aside from 
any course. 2. That which diverts ; that which turns or 
draws the mind from care, business or study, and thus re- 
laxes and amuses ; sport; play ; pastime ; whatever un- 
bends the mind.—3. In sar, the act of drawing the atten 
tion and force of an enemy the point where the prin- 
cipal attack is to be made. 

DL_VERS!-TY, xz. [L. diversitas.] 1. Difference ; diesimili 
tude: unlikeness 2. Variety. 3. Distinct being, as op 

wed to identity. 4. Variegation. 

DI'VERS-LY, adr. 1. In different ways ; Gifferently ; vari 
ously. 2. In different directions ; to different points. 

DI-VERT’, v.t. [L. dente: | 1. To turn off from any 
course, direction or intended application ; to turn aside. 

9. To turn the mind from business or study ; hence, to 

please ; to amuse; to entertain; to exhilarate. 3. Teo 

draw the forces of an enemy toa different point. 4. To 
subvert alae in use.| Shak. 

DI-VERT'ED, pp. Tumed aside ; turned or drawn from any 
course, or from the usual or intended direction ; pleased ; 
amused ; entertained. 

DI-VERT’ER, n. He or that which diverts, turns off, cr 


leases. 

+ DLVERT'L-ELE, n. [L. diverticulum.) A tarning ; a by- 
way. Hale. 
DI-VERTING, 
ing; entertaining. 
* + DL-VER-TISE/, v. t. (Fr. divertir.] To divert ; to please. 


Dryden. 

DI-VERT18E-MENT n. Diversion. [Little used.] Ori- 

inally, a certain air or dance between the acts of the 

rench opera, or a musical composition. 

DI-VERTIVE, a. Tending to divert ; amusing. 

DI-VEST", v. t. [Fr. dreétir.] 1. To strip of clothes, arms 
or equipage ; opposed to invest. 2. To deprive. 3. To 
deprive or strip of any thing that covers, surrounds or at 
tends ; a8, to divest one of his Jory. 

DI-VEST‘ED, pp. Stripped ; undressed ; deprived. 

DIVESTUNG, ppr. Stripping ; putting off ; depriving. 

DI-VEST'I-T RE, n. The act of stripping, putting off, or 

DI-VFST URE, depriving. Puyle. 

DI-VID/A-BLE, a. 1. That may be divided. 2. Separate ; 
parted [ae used.| Shak. 

+ DI-VID'ANT, a. Different ; aay Shak. 

DI-VIDE’, v. t. [L. divido.] 1. To part or separate an entire 
thing ; to part a thing into two or more pieces. 2. To 
cause to be separate ; to keep apart by a partition, or by an 
imaginary line or limit. 3. To make partition of, among 
a number. 4. To open; to cleave. 5. To disunite in 
opinion or interest ; to make discordant. 6. To distribute ; 
to separate and bestow in parts or shares. 7. To make 
dividends ; to apportion the interest or profits of stock 
among proprietors. 8. To separate into two parts, for as. 
certaining opinions for and against a measure. 

DLVIMDE,, v. i. 1. To part ; to open ; tocleave. 2. To break 
friendship. Shak. 3. To vote by the division of a legisla- 
tlve house into two parts. Gibbon. 

DI-VIVED, re. Parted ; disunited ; distributed. 

DI-VIDIED-LY, adv. Separately. Knatchhull. 

DIV'I-DEND, n. 1. A part or share ; particularly, the share 
of the interest or profit of stock in trade or other em, loy- 
ment, which belongs to each proprietor accoraing &. bis 
proportion of the stock or capital.—2. In aritivietic, the 
number to be divided into equal parts. 

DI-VID'ER, n. 1. He or that which divides; that which 
separates into parts. 2. A distributor ; one who deals vut 
to each his share. 3. He or that which disunites. 4. A 
kind of compasses. 


. 1. Turning off from any course ; pleas- 
2. a. Pleasing ; amusing ; entertaia- 


t Odsolete 
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[M-VIMVING, pyr. |. Parting ; sepsrating ; distributing , dis- 
uniting; apportioning to each his share. 2. ¢. That inch. 
cates separation or difference. 

IN-V¥ UNG, a. Separation. 

Di VID'U-AL a. (L. diriduus.] Divided, abared or parti- 
c pated in common with others. [Little uscd. ] 

ALV-A-NA TION, a. CL. dirinate.] 1. The act of divining ; 
a furetell.ng future svents, or discovering things secret or 
Maeure, by the tiu of superior beings, or by other than 
hv wan wenans. 2. Conjecturai presage ; prediction. Steak. 

DIN .-NA-TOR, a. One who pretends to divination. 

DI-VIN'A-TO-RY, a. Professing divination. 

DI-VINE®, a. (L. dicrwus.} I. Pertaining to the true God. 
2. Pertaining to a heathen deity, or to false gods. 3. Par- 
taking of the uature of God. 4. Proceeding froin God ; as, 
dicixe judgments. 5. Godlike ; heavenly , excellent in 
the higlest degree; extraodinary ; apparently above 
what is human. 6. Presageful , foreboding ; prescient, 
[not used.] 7. Appropriuted to God, or celebrating his 


ime. 

piEVINE,, n. 1. A minister of the gospel ; a priest ; a cler- 
gyiran. 2. A man skilled in divinity ; a theologian. 

DI-VINE’, v. ¢. (L. dicino.}) 1. ‘Vo foreknow ; to foretell ; 
to presage. 2. To deity ; [notin us | Spenser. 

DI-VINE!, o. i. 1. To use of practice wvination. 
ter presages or prognoetications. 3. ‘To have presages or 
forebodings. 4 Tu guess or conjecture. 

DI-VINE LY, ado. 1. Ina divine or godlike manner; in a 
manner resembling deity. 2. By the agency or influence 
of God. 3. Excellently ; In the supreme degree. 

DI-VINE'NESS, a. }. Divinity ; participation of the divine 
nature ; [iittle used.] 2. Excellence in the supreme de- 

ree, 

DJ VIN’ER, 2. 1. One who professes divination ; one who 
pretends to predict events, or to reveal occult things, by 
the aid of superior beings, or of supernatural means. 2. 
One who guesses ; a cunjecturer. 

DI-VINE/KESS, n. A female diviner ; a woman professing 
divination. Dryden. 

DIV‘ING, ppr. 1. Plunging or sinkin 
liquid ; applied to animals on'y. 2. 


9. To ut- 


into water or other 
oing deep injo a sub- 


pivitNG-BELL, n. A hollow vesse., in form of a truncated 
cone or pyramid, with the smaller base close, and the 
larger one open, in which a pe.son may descend into deep 
water, and remain till the inclused air ce wes to be respir- 
able 

DI-VtN'Il-FTED, a. Participating of the divine nature. 

DI-VIN‘T-TY, n. (L.. dirtnitas.] 1. The state of being di- 
vine ; Deity ; Godhead ; the nature or essence of God. 
2. God ; the Deity ; the Supreme Being. 3. A false god ; 
a pretended deity of pagans. 4. A celestial being, inferior 
to the Supreme (sod, but superior to man. 5. Something 
supernatural. 6, The science of divine things ; the sci- 
ence which unfolds the character of God, lis laws and 
moral governinent, the duties of man, and the way of sal- 
vation ; Sarre 

DI-VIS-1-BILI-TY, n. (Fr. dirisihilité,] The quality of be- 
ing divisible , the property of bodies by which their parts 
or component particles are capable of separation. 

DI-VIS''T-BLE, a. [L. dinisidiliz.] Capable of division ; that 
may be separnted or disunited ; separable. 

DI-VIS'I-BLE-NESS, x. Divisibility ; capacity of being 
separated. 

DI-VI"'SION, a. [L. divisio.] 1. The act of dividing or sep- 
arating into parts, any entire body. 2. The state of heing 
divided. 3. That which divides or separates ; that which 
keeps apart; partition. ‘4. The part separated from the 
rest by a partition or line, real or imaginary. 5. A sep- 
arate body of men. 6. A or distinct portion. 7. A 
part of an army or rnilitia. 3. A part ofa fleet, or a select 
number of ships under a commander, and distinguished 
by a particular flag or pendant. 9. Disnnion ; discord ; 
variance ; difference. 10. Space between the notes of 
music, or the dividing of the tones. 11. Distinction. 19. 
The separation of voters in a legislative house.—13. In 
arithmetic, the dividing of a ninmber or quantity into any 
parts assigned : or the rule by which is found how many 
times one number is contained in another, 

DI-V1'SION-AL, a. Pertaining to division ; noting or 

DI-VY'SION-A-RY, making division. 
DI-VYSION-ER, 7. One who divides. Sheldon, 
[-VT'SIVE, vu. 1. Forming division or distribution. fede. 
2. Creating division or discord. Burnes, 

DI-VPSOR, n. In anthmetic, the nuinber by which the div- 
idend is divided. 

DI-VORCE!, a» [Pre divorce] 1. A legal dissolution of the 
bonds of matrnnony, or the separation of husband and 
wife by a fudicinl sentence, 9. ‘Phe separation of a inar- 
ried wornnn from the bed and board of ber lusband, 2 
meusa et there, 3. Repiration ; disimion of things closely 
united. 4. The sentence or writing by whieh marriage is 
dissolved. 5. The cause of any penal semiration, 

DI-VOBCE), oc. t. 
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thus to separate husband avd wife. 2. To separate, os a 
inarried Woman from the bed tnd board of her husband 
3. ‘To separate or disunite things closely connected ; to 
force asunder. 4. Tu take away ; to put away. 

DI-VOR-CED, (de-v4rst'!) pp. Separated by a dissolution of 
the inarriage contract; sepurated from bed and buard ; 
parted ; furced asunder. 

DI-VORCE/MENT, n. Divorce ; dissolution of the marmage 
tle. 

DI-VOR'ICER, an. 1. The person or cause that produces di- 
vorce. 2. One of a sect called divurcers, said Ww have 
sprung from Milton. 

DI-VORICING, ppr. Dissolving the marriage contract ; ssp- 
arating from bed and board ; disuniting. 

DI-VORICIVE, a. Having power to divorce, Afilton. 

DI-VUL'GATE, a. Published. [Litt/e uved.] 

DIV-UL-GAITION, n. The act of divulging or publishing. 

DI-VUUGE, (de-vulj') ce. t. [L. diruigo.) 1. Tomake public; 
to tell or make known something before private or secret ; 
to reveal ; to discluse. 2. ‘T'o declare by a public act; to 
prochiiin 5 (unusual. ] 

DI-VUL/GED, (de-vul} ) pp. Made public ; reveaied ; dis- 
closed ; published. 

DI-VUL'GER, n. One who divulges or reveals. 

DI. VULGEING, ppr. Disclosing ; publishing ; reveating. 

DI-VULSION, nx. (L. dirutsto.) The act of pulling ar 
plucking away ; a rending asunder. 

DI-VULSIVE, a. That pulls asunder; that rends. 

DIZ‘EN, (diz n) v. t. To dress gayly ; to deck. Sct. The 
word is nearly obsolete. 

t DIZ.Z, vr. t. To astonish ; to puzzle ; to make dizzy. 

tDIZZARD, ne A blockhead. 

DIZ ZI-NESS, a. Giddiness; a whirling in the head ; ver- 
tigo. 

DIZ'ZY, a. (Sax. dysi, or dysig.] 1. Giddy ; having a senss- 
tion of whirling in the head, with instability or proneness 
to fall; vertiginous. 2, Causing giddiness. 3. Giddy; 
thoughtlesa ; heedless. 

DIZZY, v. t. To whirl round ; to make giddy ; to confuse. 

DO, . ¢t. or auriliary; pret. did: pp. done. This verb, 
when transitive, is formed in the indicative present tense, 
thus, Ede, thou docst, he doce, or doth ; when auxiliar,, 
the second person is, thou dost. (Sax. don; D. dorn.) 1. 
To perform ; toexecute ; to carry intu etfect. 2. To prae- 
tice ; ts perform. 3. To perform fur the benefit or injury 
of another; with for orto. 4. Tu execute , to discharge - 
ta convey. 5. To perform ; to practice ; to obaerve. 6. ‘T'o 
exert. 7. Totransact. 8. To finish ; to execute or trans- 
actand bring to aconclusion. 9. To perform in an exigen- 
cy ; to have recourse to, a8 3 consequential or last effort ; to 
take a step or measure. 10. To make or cause ; [ods.] 11. 
To put; em 12. To anewer the purpose.— 70 hare te 
do, to have concern with.— To do sith, to dispose of ; to 
make use of ; to employ.— 70 do away, to remove ; to de- 
Btroy ; 48, to do aicay imperfections. 

DO, r.. 1. Toact or behave, in any manner, well ov Hi; 
to conduct one’s self. 2. To fare; to be in a state with 
regard to sickness or health. 3. To succeed ; to aecom- 
plish a purpose. Also, to fit; to be udapted.— To hare to 
do sith, to have concern or business with ; to deal with. 
Alao, to have carnal commerce with.—Do ts used for a 
verb, to save the repetition of it.—o is also used in the 
imperative, to express an urgent request or command.— 
As an auxiliary, do is used in asking questions.—De ® 
also used to express emphasis.— Vo is sometimes a mere 
expletive. 

DO, n. Sce Doz and Apo. 

DO'LIT-TLE, ». A term of contempt for him who profeases 
much and performs little. 

DOAT. See Dore. 

*DOCI-BLE, a. Teachable; docile; tractable; easily 
taught or managed. Milton. 

tDO'CENT, a. . docens.] Teaching. Abp. Laud. 

DOC-I-BIL/I-TY, )n. Teachablenesa ; docility ; readiness 

DOCI-BLE-NESS8, | to learn. 

* DOCULE, or DOCILE, a. [L. docilis.] Teachable ; easily 
instructed ; ready to learn ; tractable ; easily managed. 
DO-CIL'L-TY, ». Teacbableness ; readiness to learn ; apt- 

ness to be taught. 

DO'CI-MA-CY, n. (Gr. doxtzacta.] The art or practice of as- 
s1ying metals ; metallurgy. 

DO-CLMAS'TIE, a. (Gr. doxtpacrixoc.] Properly, arsay 
ing, proving by experiments, or relating to the assaying of 
metals. 

DOCK, a. (Sax. docce.] A genus of plants. 

DOEK, vr. ¢. TW. toctar, and trciar.] 1. Toent off, as 
the end of a thing; to curtail ; to cnt short; toclip. 2. 
To cut offa part, to shorten; to deduct from. 3. To cut 
off, destroy or defeat; to bar. 4. To bring, draw or place 
a ship ina dock. 


1 DOEK, nv. L. The tail of a beast cut short or eli ; the 


1. ‘lo dissolve the marriage contract, and | 


stump of a tail; the solid part of the tail. 2. A case of 


leather to cover a horse’s dock. 
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DOCK, x. A broad, deep, trench on the side of a harbor, 
or bank of a river, in which ships are built or repaired. 
—In America, the spaces between wharves are called 
docks. 

DO€KLYARD, ». A yard, or magazine, near a harbor, for 
containing all kinds of naval stores and timber. 

DUCK‘ET, 2. [W. toctaw ] 1. A small pece of paper or 
parchinent, containing the heads of a writing Also, a 
subscription at the foot of letters patent, by the clerk of 
the dockets. 2. A bill, tied to gouds, containing some di- 
rection. J. An alphabetical list uf cases in a court, or & 
catalogue of the names of the parties who have suits de- 
pending im & court. 

DOCK’ET, v. t. 1. To make an abstract or summary of the 
heads of a writing or writings ; to abstract and enter in u 
book. Blackstone. 2. To enter in a docket: to mark the 
contents of papers on the back of them. 3. ‘lo mark with 
a docket. Cheastersicld. 

meer ppr. Clipping; cutting off the end ; placing in 
a F 

DUCKING, a. The act of drawing, az a ship, into a dock. 

DUCE TOR, 2. oes docev.| 1. A teacher. 2. One who 
bas passed all the degrees of a faculty, and is einpowered 
Ww practice and teach it ; as 4 doctor in divinity, In pliysic, 
in law ; or, according to modern usage, @ person whi has 
received the highest degree in a faculty. 3. A learned 
man ; a man skilled ina protession ; a man of erudition. 
4. A physician , one whose occupation is tu cure diseases. 
5. The title doctor is given to certain fathers of the 
ehurch, whose opinions are received as authorities.— Duc- 
tors? Commons, the college of civilians in London. 

DOC“1LOR, ov. t. To apply medicines for the cure of dis- 
eases, (| popular use of this word, but not eleyunt.] 

Dot’TOR, co. &. ‘To practice physic. [Vol elevant.)} 

DOC 'TOR-AL, a. Relating to the degree of a doctor. 

DO€ TUOR-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of a doctor. 

DO’ TOR-ATE, «2. The degree of a doctor. £:ncyc. 

DOUTOR-ATE, 0. t. To make a doctor by conferring a 
degree. Warton. 

DOE TOR-LY, a. Like a learned man. Hp. Hall. 

DOe’TOR-SH ip, n. ‘he degree or rank of a doctor. 

DOE ‘TRESS, or DOE TOR-EXS, x. A fernale physician. 

DOC’TRI-NAL, a. 1. Pertaining to doctrine ; containing a 
doctrine or something taught. 2. Pertaining to the act or 
means of teaching. 

DOC! TRI-NAL, x. Something that {s 4 part of doctrine. 

DUC'TRI-NAL_LY, ade. In the form of ductrine or instruc- 
tion ; Y way of teaching or positive direction. 

DOCTRINE, a. (L.. ductrina.} 1. Whatever is taught: a 
principle or position in any science; whatever is laid 
down os true by an instructor or master. 2. ‘he act of 
teaching. 3. Learning; knowledge. 4. ‘The truths of 
the gospel in general. 5. Instruction and confirmation in 
the truths of the gospel. 

DOU U-MENT, 2. [L. decteventuim.) 1. Precept ; instruc- 
thon ; direction. 2, Doginatical precept; authoritative 
dogma.—s. More generaliy, in present usage, Written in- 
struction, evidence or proof; any otlicial or santhoritative 
paper containing instructions or proof, tur infurmation and 
the establishment of facts. 

DOC: U-MENT, ec. ¢. L. To furnish with documents ; to fur- 
pieh with instructions and proofs, or with pupers neces- 
@ary to establish facts. 2. To teach; tu instruct ; to direct. 
Dryden. 

DOC-U-MENT'AL, a Pertaining to instruction or to docu- 
ments ; consisting in or derived from documents, 

DOC-U-MENT'A-RKY, a. rertaining to written evidence ; 
consisting in documents. 

DODD, v. t. To dodd sheep, is to cut the wool away about 
their taila. Brockett. 

DODDER, n. ie dotter.) A plant of the genus cuscuta. 

DOD/DED, a. Without horns ; applied tu shcep. An abbre- 
viation of doe-headed. 

DOD/DERED, a. Overgrown with dodder; covered with 
supercrescent plants. Dryden. 

DO-DE€’A-GON, n. [Gr. dwdexa and ywva.} A reguiar 
figure or polygon, having twelve equal sides and an- 


DO-DE€'A-GYN, n. (Gr. dwéexa and yyy.) In botany, a 
plant having twelve pistils. 

DO-DEE-A-GYN'L-AN, a. Having twelve pistils. 

DO-DEC-A-HFE'DRAL, a. Pertaining to a dodecahedron ; 
consisting of twelve equal sides. 

DO-DEE€-A-HE'DRON, an. (Gr. dwéexa and céoa.l A reg- 
ular solid contained under twelve equal and regular penta- 
gona, or having twelve equal bases. 

DU-DE-EAN DER, 2. [Gr. dwdexa and ayo.) In botany, 
a plant having twelve stamens. 

DO-DE-CAN'DRI-AN, a. Pertaining to the plants or class 
of plants that have twelve stamens, or from twelve to 
nineteen. 

DO-DF€" 4-TE-MO RI-ON, x. (Gr. éwdexaros and poptoy.} 
A twelfth part. [ Little used.] Creech. 
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DO-DE€-A-TEM’O-RY, ». A denomination sometimes 
Ziven to each of the twelve signs of Uie zodiac. 

DODGE, (doj) rv. 1. ‘To start suddenly aside; to ahift 
place by a sudden start. 2. ‘l'o play tricks ; to be evasive ; 
to Use tergiversation ; to play fast und loose ; to reise ex- 


4 pectations and disappoint them ; to quibble. 


{1 DODGE, v.t. Tu evade by a sudden shift of place; to 
escape by starting aside. 
DODG E-RY, n. ‘Trick. Hacket. 
DODGER, a. One who dodges or evades. 
DODG ING, ppr. Starting aside ; evading 
DOD'KIN, 4. A little doit; a small coin. 
DOD/MAN, 2. A fish that casts its shell. 
DO DO, a The didus, a genus of fowls of the gallinaceous 


order. 

DO!, (dé) ». (Sax da; Dan. eae A she deer ; the &- 
mide of the fallow deer. ‘he male is called a buck. 

ft DOK, a. A feat. Hudidras. 

DOER, x. 1 One who dues; one who performa or exe- 
cules ; an actor, an agent. 2. One who perfurins what 
is required ; one who observes, keeps or obeys, in prac 
lice, 

Doks. (duz) The third person singular of the verb do, 
indicative mode, present tense. 

DUFF, ¢.t. [D. dugen.] 1. ‘Yo put off, as dress. 2. To 
strip or divest. 3. To put or thrust away, to get rid of 
4. To put off; to shift off; with a view to delay. 

DOG, xn. (Fr. dogue.] 1. A species of quadrupeds, belong- 
ing to the genus cants, of many varieties, as the mas 
tiff, the bound, the spaniel, the shepherd’s dog, the ter- 
rier, the harrier, the bloodhound, &c. 2. It is used for 
male, when applied to several other animals; as, a dog- 
fos. 3. An andiron, 80 named from the figure of a dog 
head on the top. 4. A term of reproach or contempt 
giventouaman. 5. A constellation called Sirius or Cante- 
ula, 6. An iron book or bar with a sbarp tang, used by 
seamen. 7. An iron used by sawyers to fasten a lug cf 
timber in a eaw-pit. &. A gay young man; a buck: [not 
ta use.J—Tv give or throw tu the dusrs, is to throw away , 
as useless.— 7'0 yo to the dogs, is to be ruined. 

DOG, v. t. To hunt ; to follow insidiously or indefatigably ; 
to follow clase ; to urge ; to worry with importunity. 

DOGATE, a. The office or dignity of a doge. Encyc 

DOG BANE, wn. A plant. Miller. 

DOG BER-RY, n. ‘The berry of the dog-wood. 

DOG IBER-RY-TREE, 2. The dog-woud. 

DOG'BOLT, a. A word of contempt, applied to persona. 
Beaumont, 

DOG'BRI-ER, 2. The brier that bears the hip. 

DOG! €AB-BAGE, a, A plant in the south of Europe. 

DOG'ICHEAP, a. Cheap as dog’s meat, or offal. 

DOG DAY, n. One of the days when Sirius, or the dogstar, 
rises and sets with the sun.—The dogdays commence the 
latter part of July, and end the beginning of September 

DOG‘DR AW, «. A manifest deprehension of an offender 
against the venison in the forest, when he is found draw- 
ing after the deer by the scent ofa hound. Cowell. 

DOGE, a. {It.; L. duz.] The chief magistrate of Venica 
and Genoa, 

DOG FIGHT, n. A battle between two dogs. 

DOGFISH, n. A name of several species of shark. 

DOW FISH-ER, 2. A kind of fish. Walton. 

DOG FI.Y, 2. A voracious, biting fly. 

DOG‘GED, pp. 1. Pursued closely ; urged frequently and 
importunately. 2. a. Sullen ; sour, morose ; surly ; se- 
vere. Shak. 

DOt-GED-LY, adv. Sullenly ; glocmily ; sourly ; morosely 3 
severely. 

NOG-GED-NERS, n. Fullenness ; moroseness. 

DOG'GER, n. A Dutch fishing vessel used in the German 
ocean, particularly in the herring fishery. 

DOG-GER-EL, a. An epithet given to a kind of loose, ir 
regular measure in burlesque poetry, like that of Hudibras. 
Addison, 

DOG'GER-EL, n. A loose, irregular kind of poetry ; used 
in burlesque. Swift. 

DOG GER-MAN, n. A sailor belonging to a dogger. 

DOGIGERS, x. In Eaglish alum works, a sort of stone 
found in the mines with the tre alum-rock 

DOGIGING, ppr. Hunting ; pursuing incessantly, 

DOG/GISH, a. Like a dog ; churl:sh ; growling ; snappish ; 
brutal. 

DOG HEART-ED, a. Cruel ; pitiless ; malicious. 

DOG: HOLE, n. A place fitonly fur dogs. Dryden. 

DOG HOUSE, 2. A kennel for dogs. Orerbury. 

DOG'K EEP-ER, *. One who has the management of dog» 

DOGIK EN-NEL, #2. A Kennel or Lut for dogs. 

DOG' LEACH, a. A dog-doctor, Beaumont, 

DOG'LOUSE, n. An insect that is found on dogs. 

+ DOG LY, a. Like a dog. 

DOG!-MAD, a. Mad as a dog. 

DOGMA, n. (Gr. doypa.] A settled opinion ; a principle. 
maxim or tnet; a doctrinal notion, particularly in mate 
ters of faith and philosophy. 
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DOG-MAT'IE, a. |. Pertaining to a dogma, or to set- 

DOG-MAT:-CAL, | tled opinion, 2. Positive; magiste- 
rial , asserting or disposed to assert with authority or with 
overbearing and arrogance. 3. Positive; asserted with 
authority ; Cuthoritalve. 4. Arrogant; overbearing in 
aseerting and maintaining opinions. 

DOG-MAT'IC, 2. One of a sect of physicians, caled also 
doy matsts, in contradistinction to Empirics and Metho- 


dists. 

DOG-MAT'I-C€AL-LY, adv. Positively ; in a magisterial 
manner ; arrogantly. 

DOG-MAT'L-€AL-NESA, ». The quality of being dogmat- 
ical ; itiveness. 

DOG/MA-TISM, n. Positive assertion ; arrogance ; positive- 
new in opinion. 

DOG'MA-TIST, x. A positive asserter ; a mngisterial teach- 
er; a bold or arrogant advancer of principles. 

DOG'MA-TIZE, v. i. To assert pasitively ; to teach with 
bold and undue confidence ; to advance with arrogance. 

DOWG'MA-TIZ-ER, n. One who dogmatizes ; a bold asserter ; 
@ magisterial teacher. Hummund. 

poe ORIN: ppr. Asserting with excess of confi- 

ence. 

DOG’ ROSE, n. The flower of the hip. Derham. 

DOG’S'-BANE, x. [Gr. aroxuvoy.] A genus of plants. 

DOG’s'-EAR, a. e corner of a leaf in a book turned 
down like a dog’s ear 

DOG/SI€K, a. Sick as a dog. 

DOG’SKIN, a. Made of the skin of a dog. Tatler. 

DOG@SLEEP, n. Pretended sleep. Addison. 

DOG’S'-MEAT, 2. Refuse ; offal; meat for dogs. 

DOG’@#-ROE, x. A plant, a species of scrophularia. 

DOG'STAR, n. Sirius, a star of the first magnitude, whose 
rising and setting with the sun give name to the dogdays. 

DOGSTONES, n. A plant, the orcAis, or fool-stones. 

DOG TOOTH, n. : plu. DoctgrtH. A sharp pointed human 
tooth growing between the foreteeth and grinders, and 
resembling a dog’s tooth. 

DOG TOOTH-VI0-LET, a. A plant, the erythroniam. 

DOG'‘TRIC€K, x. A currish trick ; brutal treatment. 

DOG'‘TROT, x. A gentle trot like that of a dog. 

DOG'VANE, x. Among seamen, a small vane composed of 
thread, cork and feathers. 

DOG WATCH, a. Among seamen, a watch of two hours. 
The dogwatches are two reliefs between 4 and 8 o’clock, 


DOG'WEA-RY, a. Quite tired ; much fatigued. 

DOG'WOQD, 2. A common name of different species of 
the cornus, or cornelian cherry. 

DOG/WOOD-TREE, n. The piscidia ervthrina. 

DOLLY, ». 1. A species of woolen stuff. 2. Linen made 
into a small napkin. 

DO'ING, ppr. Performing ; exe vuting. 

DOINGS, n. piu. 1. Things done ; transactions ; feats ; 
actiona, good or bad. 2. Behavior ; conduct. 3. Stir ; 


bustle. 
POULT, n. (D. duit.] 1. Asmall piece of money. 2. A trifle. 
DO-LAWRI-FORM. a. [L. dolubra and forma.] Having the 


furm of an axe or hatchet. 

DOLE, n. (Sax. dal ; Ruse. dolia.) 1. The act of dealing or 
distributing ; [nof in use.] 2. That which is dealt or dis- 
tributed ; a part,share or portion. 3. ‘That which is given 
in charity ; gratuity. 4. Blows dealtout. 5. Boundary ; 

not in use.|) 6. A void space let in tillage ; [local.} 

t LE, x. [L. dolor.) Grief, sorrow. Milton. 

DOLE, vo. t. To deal ; to distribute. 

OLEYFUL, a. (dole and full.) 1. Sorrowful ; expressing 

grief. 2. Melancholy ; sad; afflicted. 3. Dismal > iin- 

reasing sorrow ; gloomy. 

DOLE FUL-LY, ade. In a doleful manner ; sorrowfully ; 
dismally ; aadly. 

DOLE-FUL-NESS, 2. Sorrow ; melancholy ; queruloua- 
ness ; glocminess ; dismalness. 

DOLENT, a. [L. dolens.} Sorrowful. 

OLESOME, a. eine ; dismal ; sorrowful ; doleful. 
DOLLISOME-LY, ade. Ina dolesome manner. 
DOLESOME-NESS, 2. Gloom; dismalness, 

DOLL, a. [W. rene | A puppet or baby for a child. 

DOT‘LAR, ». [G. thaler ; D. daalder.] A silver coin of 
Spain and of the United States, of the value of one hundred 
cents or four shillings and sixpence sterling. 

DOT/O-MITE, an. A magnerian carbonate of lime. 

DOLOR, n. (L.) Pain; grief; Jamentation. Stak. 

DOL-O-RIF'ER-OUS, a. [L. dolur and fero.] Producing 


ain. 
pdr.-0-RIFTE, a. i dolorificus.] 1. That causes pain or 
grief. 2. Expressing pein or grief, 
DOL-O-RIF' LEAL, a. Dolorific. Cockeram, 
DOL/OR-OUS, a. 1. Sorrowful; doleful ; dismal; impress- 
ing sorrow or grief. 2. Painful; giving pain. 3. Ex- 
ressing pain or grief. 
DOLOR-OS-LY, aude. Sorrowfully ; in a manner to ex- 


ress pain. 
DOLPHIN, n. [(L. delphin, or delphinus.] 1. A genus of 
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DOM 
cetaceous fish, with teeth in both jaws. and a pipe in the 
head, comprehending the dolphin, the porpess, gram 


a.—2. ancient eece, @ machine 


pus and the bel 
1e sea, to be dropped on any vewsel 


suspended over 
passing uuder it. 

DOL'PHIN-ET, n. A female dolphin. Spenser. 

DOLT,n. [G. wipel ; Sax. dol.) A heavy, stupid fellow ; a 
bluckhead ; a thick-ekull, Sicy?. 

DOLT, ». i. To waste time foolishly ; to behave foolishly. 

DOLT'-ISH, a. Dull in intellect ; stupid ; blockish. 

DOLT‘ISH-NESS, a. Stupidity. 

DOM, used as a termination, denotes jurisdiction, or prop- 
erty and jurisdiction ; prunaariiy, doom, judgment ; as ip 
kangdom, 

DO-MAIN’, 2. (Fr. domaine.) 1. Dominion ; empire ; ter- 
ritory governed, or under the government of a sovervign. 
2. Possession ; estate. 3. The Jand about the mansion 
house of a lord, and in his immediate occupancy. 

DoO'MAL, a. [L. domus.] Pertaining to house in astrology. 

DOME, n. (Fr. démec.] 1. A building ; a house ; a fabne. 
2. Acathedral.—3. In architecture, aspheric rvot, rased 

‘over the middle of a building ; acupola.—4. Inchemustrg, 
the upper part of a furnace, resembling a bollow hemi 
sphere or smal) dome. 

DOMES'DAY. See Doomspar. 

t DOMES'MAN, n. A judge ; an umpire. 

DO-MES'TIE€, a. (L. dumrsticus.] 1. Belonging to the boase, 
or home ; pertaining to one’s place of residence, and to 
the family 2. Remaining much at home ; living in re- 
tirement. 3. Living near the habitations of man ; tame ; 
not wild. 4. Pertaining toa nation considered as a fam- 
ily, or to one’s own country ; intestine ; not foreiga. 
5. Made in one’s own house, nation or country. 

DO-MES'TI€, x. One who lives in the family of another, 
as a chaplain or secretary. Also, a servant or hired labor- 
er, residing witb a family. 

DO-MES'TI-€AL. The same as domestic. 

DO-MES'TI-€AL-LY, adv. In relation to domestic affairs 

DO-MES'TI-CANT, a. Forming part of the same family 
Sr EF. Dering. 

DO-MES'TI-CATE, v.¢. 1. To make domestic ; to retire 
froin the public ; to accustom to remain much at home. 
2. To make familiar, as if athome. 3. To accustom tc 
live near the habitations of man ; to tame. 

DO-MES-TI-€A'‘TION, xn. 1. The act of withdrawing from 
the public notice, and living much at home. 2 ‘The act 
of taming or reclaiming wild animals. 

DOMI-CIL, 2. [L. domiciium.) An abode or mansion ; a 
pace of permanent residence, either of an jndividual or 

mily. 

DOM'I-CIL, or DOM-I-CIL I-ATE, v. t. To establisha fixed 
residence, or a residence that constitutes habitancy. Kent. 

DOMICILED, or DOM-I-CIL‘I-A-TED, pp. Having 
ed a permanent residence or inhabitancy. 

DOM-I-CIL‘TA-RY, a. Pertaining to an abode, or the resi- 
di nee of a person or aia 

DOM-I-CIL-I-A‘TION, ». Permanent residence ; inhabs- 


ancy. 

DOMI-CIL-ING, or DOM-I-CIL‘T-A-TING, ppr. Gaining 
or taking a permanent residetice. 

¢{ DOMTLFY, c. t. (L. dumus and facio.] 1. In astrology, 
divide the heavens into twelve houses, in order to erect & 
themne or horoscope. 2. To tame. 

DOMI-NANT, a. [I. dominans.) 1. Ruling ; prevailing ; 
governing ; predominant.—2. In music, Une dominant oF 
sensible chord is that which is practiced on the dominant 
of the tone, and which introduces a perfect cadence. 

DOMI-NANT, n. Tn music, of the three notes essential to 
the tone, the dominant is that which is a fifth from the 
tonic. 

DOM I-NATE, vo. ¢. [L. domtnatus.] To rule; to govern 
to prevail ; to predominate over. Russ. 

DOMHU-NATE, 2. t. To peomupale ene used.) 

DOM T-NA-TED, pp. Ruled ; governed. 

DOMI-NA-TING, ppr. Ruling ; prevailing 2 biepaehor sendy 

DOM-I-NA'TION, n. CL. deminatio.} 1. The exercise of 
power in ruling; dominion ; government. 2. Arbitrary 
authority ; tyranny. 3. One highly exalted in power ; or 
the fourth order of angelic beings. 

DOM I-NA-TIVE, a. Governing ; also, imperious. Sandys 

DOMUI-NA-TOR, n. 1. A ruler or ruling power; the presid 
ing or predominant wer. 2. An absolute governar. 

DOM-I-NEER/, r.t. [L. dominor.] 1. To nile over with 
fnsolence or arbitmmry sway. 2. To bluster; to hector; to 
swell with conscious superiority, or haughtiness. 

DOM-I-NEER!, v. t. To govern. Walpole. 

DOM-I-NEERING, ppr. I. Ruling over with Insolence , 
biustoring s manifesting haughty superiority. 2. a. Over- 


bearing. 

DO-MINT-ECAL, a. (Low L. dominicaliz.] 1. That notes 
the Lord’s day. or Sabbath. The Dominical letter ts the 
letter which, m almanacs, denotes the Sabbath, or dies 
Demin; the Lord’s day. 2. Noting the prayer of our 
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DO MIN‘I-CAL, 2. The Lord’s day. //aminend, 

DO-MIN‘1-CAN, 4.07 x. [from Downuic.| ‘The Domimeane, 
or Dominican Friars, ase an order of religious or monks, 
called TON, «te do 2 

DO-MIN‘ION, x. minium.)] 1. Sovereign or supreme 
authority ; the power of govern and controlling. 2. 
Power to direct, control, use and d of at pleasure ; 
right of posseesion and use without being accountable. 3. 


4. Government ; right of governing. 5. I 


DOM'I-NO, ». A kind of hood ; along dress ; a masquerade 
dress ; a kind of play. 

DO'MITE, a. A mineral named from Dome, in France. 

DON. A title in Spain, formerly given to noblemen and 
gentlemen only, but now common to all classes.— Vona, 
or dxevia, the feminine of don, is the title of a lady, in 


and pong 
N, v.t. [To do on.] To put on; to invest with. 
ONA-CITE, 2. A petrified shell of the genus donaz. 
DONA-RY, 2. [L. dunarium.] A thing given w a sacred 
use. [ Littie used. 
ION, 2. a donatio.) 1. The act of giving or be- 
stowing ; a grant.—2. In daw, the act or contract by which 
a thing or the use of it ia transferred to a person, or corpo- 
ration, as a free gift. 3. That which is given or bestow- 
ed ; that which is transferred to another gratuitously, or 
without a valuable consiggration ; a gift ; a grant. 
DONA-TISM, or DON‘A-TISM, n. The doctrines of the 
Donatists 


DO NA-TIST, or DON/A-TIST, 2. One of the sect founded 

DON-ATISTIC, — ) 

N-A-TIS! 

DON-A-TIS'TLCAL, § Pertaining to Donatism. 

* DON’A-TIVE, x. (Sp., Ital. donativo.) 1. A gift; a lar- 
geese; agratuity ; a present; adole.—2. In the canon lar, 
@ benefice given and collated to a person, by the founder 
or patron, without either presentation, institution or in- 
duction by the urdi - 

® DON’A-TIVE. ur DO'N-A-TIVE, a. Vested or vesting by 
dunation. Blackstone. 

DONE, (dun) pp. [See Do.] 1. Performed ; executed ; fin- 
ished. 2. A word by which agreement to a proposal is 
expressed ; as, in laying a wager, an offer being made, the 
person accepting or agreeing says, done. 

DONE. The old infinitive of dv. 

O-NEE!, a. [L. dono.] 1. The person to whom a gift or 
donation is made. 2. The person to whom lands or ten- 
ements are given or granted. 

DON’JON, or DON'GEON. See Dunaeon. 

DON‘KEY, n. An ass or mule used for riding. 

DON‘NAT, n. [do and naught.) An idle fellow. 

‘NOR, nz. [L. dono.] 1. One who gives or bestows ; one 
who confers any thing gratuitously ; a benefactor. 2. 
One who grants an estate. 

DON ZEL.. mine) Pet of a gentleman or knight. 

DON mn. [It. young attendant ; a e. Butler 

DOODLE, x. A trifier ; a ainple fellow. ae 

DOOLE. Sce Do.x. 

DOOM, ».¢. [Sax.dom.] 1. To judge; [unusual.] 2. To 
condemn to any punishment ; to consign by a decree or 
sentence. 3. To pronounce sentence or judgment on. 
4. To command authoritatively. 5. To destine ; to fix 
trrevocably the fate or direction of. 6. To condemn, or 
to punish by a penalty. 

DOOM, c. t. To tax at discretion. New England. 

DOOM, xn. [Sax.dom.] 1. Judgment; judicial sentence. 
2. Condemnation ; sentence ; decree ; determination af- 
fecting the fate or future state of another ; u«ually, a de- 
termination to inflict evil, sometimes otherwise. 3. The 
state to which one is doomed, or destined. 4. Ruin; de- 
struction. 5. Discrimination ; [not used. 

Demers nm. A penalty or fine for neglect. New Hamp- 
shire. 

DOOMED, (doomd) y- Adjudged ; sentenced ; condemn- 
ed ; destined ; fated. 

DOOM'FUL, a. Full of destruction. Draytun. 

DOOMIING, ppr. Judging ; sentencing; condemning ; 
destining. 

DOOMS'DAY, a. [doom and day }) 1. The day of the fipa) 
judgment ; the great day when all men are to be judged, 
and consigned to endless happiness or misery. Dryden. 
2, The day of sentence or condemnation. 

DOOMS'DAY-BOOK, or DOMES/DAY-BOOK, n. A book 
eompiled by order of William the Conqueror, containing 
a survey of all the lands in England. 

DOOMS'MAN. See Domesman. 

DGOR, (ddre) ». (Sax. dora, dur, dure.} 1. Ancpening or 
pasenge into a house, or other building, or intoany room, 
apartment or closet, by which persons enter. 2 The 
fram:: of boards, or any piece of board or plank, that shuts 
the opening :f a house, or closes the entrance into an 
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apartment or any inclosure, end usually turning on 
hinges.—3. In familiar lo. -uage, a house ; often in the 
plural, dvors. 4. Entrare Dryden. 5. Avenue ; pas- 
sage ; means of approach vo. access. —7° lis at the door, in 
a fururative sense, ia to be imputable or chargeable to one. 
—-N\ecrt door to, near ta; bordering on.—/x dvora, within 
the house ; at home. 

DG6OR'!-CASE, n. The frame which incloses a door. 

t DOOR'ING, x. A door-case. Milton. 

DOUR'-KEEP-ER, 2. A porter ; one who guards the en- 
trance of a house or apartment. 

poo AIL, a. The nail on which the knocker formerly 
struck. 

DOOR -POST, n. The post of a dvor. 

DO R-STEAD, n. Entrance or place of a door. 

DOQ/UET, (dok’et) n. A warrant; a paper granting }'- 
cense. See Docker. 

DOK, or DORR, w. The name cf the black beetle, or the 
hedge-chatfer. 

DO-RA'IDO, xn. (Sp. derado.} 1. A southern constellation, 
containing six stars. 2. A lurge fish resembling the dolphin. 

DO-REE’, x. A fish of the genus zeus. 

DO'RI-AN, a. Pertaining to Doris in Greece, 

DORE, a. In general, pertaining to Doris, or the pea foes 
iu Greece.—In architecture, noting the second order 
columns, between the Tuscan and [onic. 

DOK!i-CISM, or DO‘RISM, zn. A phrase of the Dorie dialect. 

DOK'MAN-CY, n. Quiescence. Horsley. 

DORMANT, a. [Fr. dormir.] 1. Sleeping ; hence, at reat ; 
not in action. 2. Being in a sleeping ture. 3. Neg- 
lected ; notused. 4. Concealed ; not divulged ; private ; 

mares . Leaning ; inclining ; not perpendicular. 


DOR'MA? tn. A beam ; a sleeper. 


DOR'MAR, 

DOR'MAR,. 4 n. A window in the roof of a 

DOR'MAR-WIN'DOW, }§ house, or above the entablature. 

DOR: MLTIVE, n. [L. to.) A medicine to promote 
sleep; an opiate. Arbuthnot. 

DOR/ML-TO-RY, n. [L. dormitorium.] 1. A place, building 
orroomtosleep in. 2. A gallery i: convents, divided into 
several cells, where the religious sleep. 3. A burial-place. 

grata n.; plu. Donmicy. An animal of the mouse 

in s 

DORN, ». [G. pits, A fish. Carer. 

DORIN l€, x. Aspecies of linen cloth ; also linsey-woolsey. 

t DORON, n. (Gr. dwooy.] 1. A gift; a present. 2 A 
measure of three inches. 


Dor. 

t DORR, c. ¢. To deafen with noise. 

t DOR/RER, xn. A drone. 

DORSAL, a. [L. dorsum.] Pertaining to the back. 

DORSE, n. Acanopy. Sutton. 

DOR'/SEL. See Doser. 

DOR-SIF'ER-OUS, ja. In botany, bearing or producing 

DOR-SIP’AR-OUS seeds on the back of thelr leaves. 

DORSUM, n. [L.] The ridge of a bill. Walton. 

t DOR'TURE, vr. A dormitory. Bacon. 

DOSE, x. [Fr. doxe.) 1. The quantity of medicine given or 
prescribed to be taken at one time. 2. Any thing given 
to be swallowed ; any thing nauseous, that one is obliged 
totake. 3. Aquantity; a portion. 4. As much asaman 
can ewallow. 

DOSE, v. t. (Fr. doser.] 1. To proportion a medicine prop- 
erly to the patient or disease ; to form ito suitable duses 
2. ‘To give in doses ; to give medicine or physic. 3. To 

vive uny thing nanseour, 

DOS'SER, n. Frr. dossier.| A pannier, or basket, to be 
carried on the shoulders of men. 

DOS'SIL, n. In surgery, a pledget or portion of lint made 
into a cylindric form, or the shape of a date. 

DOST. (dust) The second person of do, used in the solemn 
atyle ; thou dust. 

DOT, 7. A small point or spot, made with a pen or other 
pointed instrument ; a speck ; used in marking a writing 
or other thing. 

DOT, v. t. 1. To mark with dots. 2. To mark or diversify 
with small detached objects. 

DOT, c. i. To make dots or spots. 

DO'TAGE, 2. 1. Feebleness or imbecility of understanding 
or mind, particularly in old age ; childishneas of old age 
2. A doting ; excessive fondness. 3. Deliriousness. 

DO'TAL, a. [L. dotalis.)] Pertaining to dower, or a wo- 
man’s marriage portion ; constituting dower or comprised 


in jt. 

DGO'TARD, 2. 1. Aman whose intellect is impaired by age ; 
one in his second childhood. 2. A doting fellow ; one 
foolishly fond. 

DO TARD-LY, a. Like a dotard ; weak. More. 

DO-TA'TION, n. [L. eee.) 1. The a+t of endowing, or 
of bestowing a marriage portionon a woman. 2. Endow. 
ment ; establishinent of funds for support ; as of a hospital 
or elcemosy nary corporation. 

DOTE, v. t. [D. dutten.) 1. To be delirious ; to have the 


ee 


t Obsolete 
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intellect impaired by age, so that the mind wanders or 
wavers ; to oe silly. 2. ‘To be exceasively in love. 3. 
To decay. 

DOTE, v. 1. To decay ; to wither ; to impair. 

DOTTED, a. Stupid. Spenser. 

DOT-ER x. 1. One who dotes ; a man whose understand- 
ing is enfeebled by age ; a dotard. 2. One who is exces- 
sively tond, or weakly in love. 

Do?r::. (duth) The third person irregular of do, used in the 


solemn style. 

DOT'ING, ppr. Regarding with exceasive fondness. 

DOWING-LY, adv. By excessive fondness. Dryden. 

DOT FARD, n. A tree kept low by cutting. Bacon. 

DOT TED, pp. 1. Marked. with dots or small spots ; diver- 
sified wi.h small detached objects.—2. Ln dotany, sprinkled 
with bollow dots or points. 

DOT TER-EL, a. The name of different species of fowls, 
of the genus charadrius and the grallic order. 

DOT'TING, ppr. Marking with dots or spots; diversifying 
with small detached object. 

DOU-A-NIER‘, x. [Fr.] An officer of the customs. Gray. 

DOUBLE, (dub) a. [Fr. double.] 1. ‘Two of a sort to- 
gether ; one corresponding to the other ; being in pairs. 
2. Twice as much; containing the same quantity or 
Jength repeated. 3. Having one added to anuther. 4. 
Twofold ; also, of two kinds. 5. Two in nuinber. 6. 
Deceitful ; acting two parts, one openly, the other in 


secret. 

DOUB'LE, subi) ado. Twice. Sirift. 

DOUB'LE, in composition, denotes two ways, or twice the 
number or quantity. 

DOUB'LE-BANKED, a. In seamanship, having two oppo- 
site Oars managed by rowers on the same bench. 

DOUB‘LE-BIT ING, a. Biting or cutting on either side. 

DOUB-LE-BUT-TONED, a. Having two rows of buttons. 

DOUB'LE-CHARGE, v.t. To charge or intrust with a 
double portion. 

NOUB'LE-DEAL/ER, zn. One who acts two different parts, 
in the same business, or at the same time; a deceitful, 
trickish person ; one who says one thing, and thinks or 
intends another ; one guilty of duplicity. 

DOUB'LE-DEALING, x. Artifice ; duplicity ; deceitful 
practice ; the profession of on® thing and the practice of 
another. 

DOUB LE-DYE, v. ¢. To dye twice over. Dryden. 

DOUB LE-ENG ED, a, Having two edges. 

DO! B'LE-EN-TEN:- DRE, (duo bl-on-tan dr) ». [Fr.] Double 
meaning of a word ur expression. 

DOUBILE-EYED, a. Having a deceitful countenance. 

DOU B/LE-FACE, n. Duplicity ; the acting of different parts 
in the same concern. 

DOUBILE-FACED, @. Deceitful ; hypocritical ; showing 
two faces. Milton, 

DOUB LE-FORMED, a. Of a mixed form. Milton. 

DOUB/LE-FOR'TI-FIED, a. ‘Twice fortified ; doubly 
strengthened. 

DOUBILE-FOUNT'ED, a. Having two sources, Milten. 

DOUB LE-GILD, rc. t. To gild with double coloring. Shak. 

DOUBILE-TANDED, a. Having two hands : deceitful. 

DOUB LE-HEAD-ED, a. 1. Having two heads. 2. Having 
the dowers growing ane to another. Mortimer, 

DOUB LE-HLART ED, a. Having a false heart ; deceitful ; 
treache7ous. 

DOUB'LE-LO€EK, v. t. To shoot the bolt twice ; to fasten 
with double security. Tatler. 

DOUB/ILE-MANNED, a. Furnished with twice the com- 
plement of men, or with two men instead of one. 

DOU BILE-MEAN ING, a. Having two meanings. 

DOUB/LE-MIND-ED, a. Having ditferent ininds at differ- 
ent times; unsettled ; wavering ; unstable ; undetermined. 

DOUBILE-MOUFILED, a. Having two mouths. 

DOU B'LE-NA TURED, a, Having a two told nature. 

DOUB LE-Ot"TAVE, a. In music, an interval composed 
of two octaves or fifteen notes in diatonic progression ; a 


fifteenth. 

DOUBLE-PLBA, 2. In law, a plea in which the defend- 
ant alledges two different matters in bar of the action. 

DOUBLE-QUARIREL, a. A complaint of a clerk to the 
archbishop against an inferior ordinary, for delay of justice. 

DOU BILE-SHADE, ec. t. ‘To double the natural darkness of 
a place. Milton, 

DO WLE-SHINING, a. Shining with double lustre. 

DOUBLE-THREAIYED, a. Consisting of two threads 
twisted together, 

DOL BILE-TONGIUED, a. Making contrary declarations on 
the same subject at different times ; deceitful. | 

DOUBILE, (dubl) r,t. (Fr. doubler.) 1. Tu fold. 2. To 
increase or extend by adding an equal sum, value, quan- 
tity or length. 3%. To contain twice the sum, quantity or 
length, or twice as much. 4. To repeat; toadd. 5. To 
add one to another in the same order.—é. In navigation, 
to duuble a cape or point, is to sail round it, so that the | 
cape or point shall be between the ship and her former | 
si:uation.—7. In miluary affairs, to unite two ranks or 
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files in one.— 70 double and twist, is to add one thread w 
another and twist them together.— 7 dvuble upon, ie 
tactics, is to inclose between two fires. 

DOUBLE, vt. 1. ‘To increase to twice the sum, number 
value, quantity or length ; to increase or grow to tWice ws 
much. 2. ‘To enlarge a wager to twice the sum laid. 3 
To turn back or wind ip rupning. 4. ‘To play tncks; w 
use sleights. 

DOUHLE, xn. 14. Twice as much ; twice the number, sum, 
value, quantity or length. 2. A turn in running to escape 
pursuers. 3. A trick; a shift; an artifice to deceive. 

DOUB’LED, (dub bid) pp. Folded ; increased by adding an 
equal quenteys sum or value ; repeated ; turned ux passed 
round. 

DOUB'LE-NESS, (dubbl-nes) n. 1. The state of bemg 
doubled. 2. Duplicity. 

DOUB'LER, r. 1. He that doubles. 2 An instrument fer 
augmenting a very small quantity of electricity, ov as w 
render it manifest by sparks or the electrometer. 

DOUBLET, #. (Fr. duubict.) 1. The inner garment of a 
mInan ; a waistcoat or vest. 2. Two; apair. J. Among 
lapidaries, a counterfeit stone. 

DOUB'LETS, x. 1. A game on dice within tables. 2 The 
same number on both dice. 4. A double meaning. 

DOUBLING, ppr. Making twice the sum, number or quaa- 
tity ; repeating ; passing round ; turning to escape. 

DOUBLING, vx. ‘The act of making double ; also, a fold ; 
a plait ; aleo, an artifice ; a shift. 

DOUB-LOON, 2. [Fr. doublun; Sp. doblon.] A Spanies 
and Portuguese coin, being doyble the value of the pastide. 

DOUBLY, ado. In twice the tity ; to twice the de- 


gree. 

DOUBT, (dout) v. i, (Fr. douter.) 1. To waver or flocte- 
ate in opinion; to hesitate; to be in suspense ; to be ia 
uncertainty, respecting the truth or fact; to be undeter- 
mined, 2. Tu fear; to be apprehensive ; to suspect. 

DOUBT, (dout) o. t. J. To question, or hold questionable ; 
to withhold assent from ; to hesitate to believe. 2 To 
fear ; tosuspect. 3. To distrust ; to withhold contidence 
from. 4. To fill with fear. (obs.) 

DOUBT, (dout) 2. 1. A fluctuation of mind 
truth or propriety, arising from defect of knowledge or 
evidence ; uncertainty of mind; suspense; ursettied 
state of opinion. 2 Uncertainty of condiQ¥on. 3. Susp 
cion; fear; apprehension. 4. Dithculty objected. 5. 
Dread ; horror and danger ; [obs. 

DOURT A-BLE, a. That may be doubted. Sherwood. 

ste el pp. Scrupled ; questioned ; not certain or set- 
thed. 

DOUBT'ER, n. One who doubts ; one whose opinion is un- 
settled ; one who acruples. 

DOUBTFUL, a. 1. Dubious ; not settled in opinion ; un 
determined ; wavering ; hesitating. 2. Dubious , ambrg- 
uous ; not clear in its meaning. 3. Admitting of doubt; 
not obvious, clear or certain ; questionable ; not deaded. 
4. Of uncertain issue. 5. Not secure; suspicious. & 
Not confident; not without fear; indicating doubt. 7. 
Not certain or defined. Muton. 

DOUBT'FUL-LY, ado. 1. In a doubtful manner; dubtows- 
ly. 2. With doubt; irresolutely. 3. Ambiguously ; with 
uncertainty of meaning. 4. In a state of dread ; [ods.] 

DOUBT'FUL-NEss, n. 1. A state of doubt or uncertainty 
of mind ; dubiousness ; suspense ; instability of opinian, 
2. Ambiguity ; uncertainty of meaning. J. Unoertaimty 
of event or issue ; uncertainty of condition. 

DOUBT ING, ppr. Wavering in mind; calling in question ; 
hesitating. 

DOUBT ING-LY, adv. In a doubting manner ; dubiounty ; 
without confidence. 

a URILESS, a. Free from fear of danger; secure. 
IUTBIYLESS, advo. Without doubt or question; unquae- 
tionably. 

DOUBT LESS-LY, adr. Unquestionably. Beaumont. 

tDOU-CED, x. [Pr. douee.] A musical instrument. 

t DOUCET, a. [Fr.] A custard. 

DOU -CEOR’, (doo-sire’, or doo-saur’) ». [Fr.] A presems 
or gift; n bribe. 

DOU CINE, nx. [Fr.] A molding concave above and coaver 
below ; a gula. 

DOUCK ER, n. A fowl that dips or dives in water. 

DOUGH, (d3) x. (Sax. dak.) Paste of bread ; a mass com. 

sed of flour or meal moistened and kneaded, but not 
aked.—.Wy cake is dough, that i#, my undertaking has 
hot come to maturity. Shak, 

DOUGH:-BAKED, a. Unfinished ; not hardened to perfee- 
tion ; soft. Donne. 

DOUGH'-KNEAD‘ED, a. Soft; like dough. Afilton. 
DOUGHNUT, a. A small roundish cake, made of flour, 
eges and sugar, moistened with milk and boiled in lard. 

DOUGIVTL-NESS, (dou'te-nes) ». Valor; bravery. 

DOUGH TY, (dou'ty) a. [Sax. dohtig.) Brave; valiant ; 
eminent; noble; illustrious. 

DOUGH'Y, (doy) a. Like dough; soft; yielding to pres- 
sure ; pale. 
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NUUSE, v.t. 1. To thrust or plunge into water.—2. In 
scamen’s language, to strike or lower iu haste ; to slacken 
suddenly ; a8, douse the top-sail. 

DOUSE, vo. t To fall suddenly into water. Hudibras. 

DOUT, v. t. To put out; to extinguish. Shak. 

DOUT/ER, «. An extinguisher for candies. 

DOU'ZEAVE, (doozeve) n. [Fr. dvuze.] In music, a scale 
of twelve degrees. 

DOVE, «a. (Bax. dsaa. 
a species of columda. 
emblem of innocence. 

DOVE!-COT, a. A small building or box in which domestic 
pigeons breed. 

DOVE’S-FOOT, 2. A plant, a species of geranium. 

DOV b’-HO » ». A house or shelter for doves. 

DOVE'LIKE, a. Resembling a dove. Milton. 

DOVBESHIP, x. The qualities of a dove. Hull. 

DOVE)-TAIL, ». In carpentry, the manner of fastening 
boards and timbers together by letting one piece into an- 
hae in the form of a dove’s tail spread, or wedge re- 
versed. 

DOVE-TAIL, v.t To unite by a tenon in form of a 

igeon’s Fr Sere let into a board or timber. 

vév E!-TAL » pp. United by a tenon in form of a dove’s 
tail. 

DOVE-TAIL-ING, ppr. Uniting by a dove-tail, 

DOV'ISH, a. Like a dove ; innocent. 

W‘A-BLE, a. That may be endowed ; entitled to dower. 

DOW'A-GER, n. (Fr. dousiriere.] A widow with a join- 
ture; a title particularly given to the widows of princes 
and persons of rank. The widow of a king is called quren 
dowager. 

DOW CETS, x. The testicles of a hart or stag. 

DOW'DY, x. [ Scot. dairdic.] An awkward, ill-dressed, in- 
e t woman. Dryden. 

DOW'DY, «. Awkward. Gay. 

DOW'ER, «. fF W. dawd.) 1. That portion of the lands or 
tenements of a man, which his widow enjoys during her 
life, after the death of her husband. 2. The property 
which a woman brings to her husband in marriage. 3. 
The of a husband for a wife. 4. Endowment ; gift. 

DOW 'ERED, a. Furnished with dower, or a portion. 

DOW'ER-LESS, a. Destitute of dower. Shak. 

DOW'ER-Y, or DOW'RY. A different spelling of dover, 
but little used. 

DOW'LAS, 2a. A kind of conrse linen cloth. Shak. 

ae n. A feacher. Shak. 

W'LY, a. Melancholy ; sad ; applied to prraons ; lonely, 
to places. Grose. North of -ngland. Sometimes written 
and spoken, daly. 

DOWN, 2. raw. dun.] 1. The fine soft feathers of fowls, 
particularly of the duck kind. 2. ‘he pubescence of 
plants, a fine hairy substance. 3. The pappus or little 

~crown of certain seeds of plants; a fine feathery or hairy 
substance, by which seeds are conveyed to a distance by 
the wind. 4. Any thing that southes or tmollifies. 

DOWN, n. (Sax. dun.] 1. A bank or elevation of sand, 
thrown up by the sea. 2. A large open plain, primarily 
on elevated land. . 

DOWN, prep. [Sax. dun, cena 1. Along a descent ; from 
a higher to a lower place. 2. Toward the mouth of a 
river, or toward the place where water is discharged into 
the ocean or a lake.—Down the sownd, in the direction of 
the ebb-tide towards the sea.— Darn the country, towards 
the sea, cr towards the part where rivers discharge their 
waters into the ocean. 

DOWN, adv. 1. Ina descending direction ; tending from a 
higher to a lower place. 2. On the ground, or at the bot- 
tom. 3. Below the horizon. 4. In the direction from a 
higher to a lower condition. 5. Into disrepute or dis- 

. 6. Into subjection ; into a due consistence. 7. At 
fetigth's extended or prostrate, on the ground or on any 
flat surface.— Up and down, here and there; in a rambling 
course.— Down with a building is a command to pull it 
down, to demolish it.—Down with him signifies, throw 
him.—lIt is often used by seamen ; as, down with the fore 


1. The @nas, or domestic pigeon, 
2. A word of endearment, or an 


Downright ; plain ; dejected ; as, a down Jook. 

DOWN/_BED, n. A bed of down. 

DOW N/-EA3T, a. Cast downward ; directed to the ground. 
DOWN!_€XST, ». Sadness; melancholy look. 

WNEOME, 2. A fall of rain; a fall in the market, 

Brockett. Provincial. 

DOWNED, a. Covered or stuffed with down. Young. 

DOWN'FALL, 2. 1. A falling, or body of things falling. 
2. Rain ; destruction ; a sudden fall, or ruin by violence, 
in distinction from slow decay or declension. 3. The 
sudden fall depression or ruin of reputation or estate. 

DOWN'F ALLEN, a, Fallen; ruined. Carew. 

DOW N'GYVED, a. Hanging down like the loose cincture 
wf fetters. Steevens. 

DoWNI-HAUL, zn. In seamen’s language, a rope passing 
aiong a stay through the cringles of the stay or jib. 

DOW N/HEXRT-ED, a. Dejected in spirits. 
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DOWNHILL, v. Declivity ; descent ; slope. Dryden. 

DOWN ‘HILL, a. Declivous ; descending ; eloping. 

DOW N'LOOKED, a. Having a downcast countenanre, 
dejected ; gloomy ; sullen. 

DOW N'LY-ING, x. The time of retiring to rest; time of 


re , 
pow N'LY-ING, a. About to be in travail of childbirth. 
GORASTON. 

DOW N'RIGHT, ad». 1. Right down ; straight down ; per 
pendicularly. 2. In plain terms; without ceremony or 
circumlocution. 3. Completely ; without stopping short. 

DOW N'RIGHT, a. 1. Directly to the point; plain; open 
ere undisguised. 2. Plain ; artless ; unceremonious, 

unt. 

DOW N'RIGHT-LY, adv. 

DOWN'RIGHT-NESS, n. 
Gomersull. 

DOWN -SIT-TING, n. The act of sitting down ; repose, 
a resting. 
DOW N'ITROD 

DOWN’TROD-DEN, § Shak. 

DOWN'WARD, or DOWN'WARDS, adv. 1. From a high- 
er place to a lower ; in a descending course, whether di- 
rectly toward the centre of the earth, or not. 2. In a 
course or direction from a head, spring, origin or source 
3. Ina course of lineal descent from an ancestor, consid- 
ered asa head. 4. In the couree of falling or descending 
from elevation or distinction. 

DOWN WARN, a. 1. Moving or extending from a higher 
to a lower place, as on a slope or declivity, or in the open 
air; tending towards the earth or its centre. 2. Decliv- 
ous; bending. 3. Descending from a head, origin or 
source. 4. Tending to a lower condition or state ; de- 

ressed ; dejected. 

DOW N‘WEED, x. Cottonweed, a downy plant. 

DOWN’'Y, a. 1. Covered with down or nap. 2. Covered 
with pubescence or soft hairs, as a plant. 3. Made of 
down or soft feathers. 4. Soft; calm; soothing. 5. Re- 
sembling down. 

DOWRE,. The same as dowry. 

DOW'RY, n. (See Dowgn.] }. The money, goods or estate 
which a woman brings to her husband in marriage ; the 
portion given with a wife 2. The reward paid for a 
wife. 3. A gift; a fortune given. 

+ DOWSE, v. t. [Sw. daska.] To strike on the face. 
DOWST, n. A stroke. Beaumont. 

X-O-LOGIL€AL, a. Pertaining to doxology ; giving 
praise to God. f/orell. 

DOX-OL/O-GY, x. (Gr. dofodoyia.] In Christian worship, a 
hymn in praise of the Almighty ; a particular form of giv- 

ing glory to God. 

DON'Y, n. (qu. Sw. docka.] A prostitute. Shuk. 

DOZE, cv. i. [Dan. ddscr.}] 1. To slumber ; to sleep lightly. 
2. To live in a state of drowsiness ; to be dull, or half 
asleep. 

DOZE, v. t. To make dull; to stupely. 

DOZEN, (duz'n) a. [Fr. douzaine.] Twelve in number; 
applied to things af the same kind, but rarely or necer to 
that number in the abstract. 

DOZEN, . The number twelve of things of a like kind 

DOZER, n. One that dozes or slumbers. 

DOZ'I-NESS, x. Drowsiness; heaviness; inclination to 
elcep. 

DOZ'ING, ppr. Slumbering. 

DOZING, a. A slumbering ; sluggishness. Chesterfield. 

DOZ'Y, a. Drowsy; heavy; inclined to sleep; sleepy ; 
sluggish. Dryden. 

DRAB, x. (Sax. drabbe.] 1. Astrumpet ; a prostitute. Shak 
2. A low, sluttish woman. 3. A kind of wooden bux 
used in salt worka for holding the salt when taken out of 


Plainly ; in plain terms; bluntly 
eas ; absence of disguise. 


a. Trodden down ; trampled down 


the boiling pans. 
DRAB, vn. fr. drap.] A kind of thick woolen cloth. 
DRAB, a. Being of a dun color, like the cloth so called. 


DRAB, v.i. To associate with strumpets. Beaumont, 
DRAB'BING, ppr. Keeping company with lewd women. 
DRABBING, nx. An associating with strumpets. Beaumont. 
DRAB'BLE, v. t. To draggle; to make dirty by drawing in 
mud and water ; to wet and befoul. Wer England. 
DRAB BLE, v. i. To fish for harbels with a long line. 
PEE ENS: a. Drawing in mud or water; angling for 
rbela. 
DRAR' BLING, n. A method of angling for barbels. 
DRAB'LER, 2. In seamen’s language, a small additional 
sail, sometimes laced to the bottom of a bonnet on a 


square sail. 

DRACHM. See Daacuma, and Dram. 

DRACH'MA, 2. [L.]_ 1. A Grecian coin, of the value of 
seven pence, three farthings, sterling, or nearly fourteen 
cents. 2. The eighth part of an ounce, or sixty grains, of 
three scruples ; a weight used by apothecaries, but usually 

n dram. 

DRA‘€EO, x. J. In astronomy, a constellation of the nerthera 
hemisphere. 2. A luminous exhalstion from marshy 
erouile. 3. A genus of animals of twv species. 
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URA-EONTIEC, a. (L. draco.] In astronomy, belonging to 
that space of time In which the moon perfornnns one entire 
revolugon. 

DRA-€UN'EU-LUS, n. 1. In botany, a plant, a species of 
arum.—2. In medicine, a long, alender worm, bred in the 
muscular parts of the aris and legs, called Guinea worm. 

*DRAD, a. Terrible. This was also the old pret. of dread. 
RAFF, a. [D. draf, drocf.] Refuse; lees; dregs; the 
wash given to swine, or grains to cows; waste matter. 
Dryden. 

DRAF'FISH, a. Worthless. ' 

DRAF'FY, a. Dreggy ; waste ; worthless. 

DRAFT, n. [corrupted from draught.] 1. A drawing. In 
this sense, drauyht is perhaps most common. 2 A draw- 
ing of men from a military band ; a selecting or detaching 
of soldiers from an anny, or any part of it, cr frum a 
military post. 3. Anarder from one man to another di- 
recting the payment of money ; a bill of exchange. 4. A 
drawing of lines for a plan ; a figure described on paper ; 
delineation ; sketch; plan delineated. 5. Depth of water 
Becessary to float a ship. 6. A writing composed. Sec 
Dravent. 

DRAFT, c.t. 3. To draw the outline ; to delineate. 2. To 
con pose and write ; as, to draft a memorial or a lease. 
3. To draw men from a military band or pust; to select ; 
to detach. 4. To draw men from any company, collec- 
tion or society. 

DRAFT'-HORSF, n. A horse employed in drawing, per- 
ticularly in drawing heavy loads, or in ploughing. 

DRAFT'-OX, n. An ox employed in drawing. 

DRAFTED, pp. Drawn ; delineated ; detached. 

DRAFTING, ppr. Drawing ; delineating ; detaching. 

DRAFTS, 2. A game played on checkers, 

DRAG, v. t. (Bax. dravan.] 1. To pull; to hanl; to draw 
along the ground by main force ; applied particularly to 
drawing heavy things with lubor, along the ground or 
other surface. 2. To break land by drawing a drag or 
harrow over it; to harrow. 3. To draw along slowly or 
heavily; to draw any thing burdensome. 4. To draw 
along in contempt, as unworthy to be carried. 5. To pull 
or haul about reughly and forcibly.—In seanicn’s lan- 

uage, to drag an anchor, is to draw or trail it along the 
ttum when loosened, or when the unchor will not hold 
the ship. 

DRAG, 7.i. 1. To hang so low as to trail on the ground. 
2. To fish with adrag. 3. To be drawn along; as, the 
anchor drags. 4. ‘To be moved slowly ; to proceed heav- 
fly. 5. To hang or grate on the thoor, as a door. 

DRAG, wa. 1. Something to be drawn along the ground, as 
anetorahook. 2. A particular kind Gf hinow. 3. A 
car; a low cart.—4. In sev-lauvcnave, A machine consist- 
ing of a sharp square frame of iron, encircled with a net. 
5. Whatever is drawn, a hvatin tow; whatever serves 
to retard aship’s way. 

DRAGGED, pp. Drawn on the ground ; drawn with Inbor 
or force ; drawn along slowly ud beavily ; mked witha 
drag or harrow. 

DRAGGING, ppr. Drawing on the ground ; drawing with 
labor or by force; drawing slowly or heavily ; reking 
with a drag. 

DRAG/GLE, r.t. To wet and dirty hy drawing on the 

round or mud, or on wet grasa ; to drabble. 

DRAGGLE, v.i. To be drawn on the ground ;, to become 
wet or dirty by being drawn on the mud or wet grass. 

DRAG GLE-TAIL, ». A slut. Skeriraod, 

DRAG GLED, pp. Drawn on the ground; wet or dirtied by 
being drawn on the ground or mire. 

DRAG GLING, ppr. Drawing on the ground; making dirty 
by drawing on the ground or wet grass. 

DRAG MAN, n. A fisherman that uses a drag-net. 

DRAG -NET, n. A net to be drawn on the bottom of a river 
or pond for taking fizh. Jruden. 

DRAG 'O-MAN, DROG MAN, n. [It. dragumanno.] An in 
terpreter; a term in general use tn the Levant and other 

arts of the East. 

DRAGION, n. [L. draco.} 1. A kind of winged serpent 
much celebrated in the romances of the middle ages. Q. 
A fiery, shooting meteor, or imaginary serpent. 3. A 
fierce, violent person, inale or female. 4. A constellation 
of the northern hemisphere. [See Raco.}—In Scripture, 
dragon seems eumctimes to signify a large marine fish or 
serpent. 

DRAGON, ». A genna of animals, the draca. 

DRAG‘O-NET, nx. 1. A little dragon. Spenser. 2. A fish 
with a alender round body. 

DRAG/ON-FISH, n. A apecies of trachinus. 

DRAG‘ON-FLY, x. A genus of insects, the libella. 

DRAG'ON-ISH, a. In the form of a dragon ; dragonlike. 

DRAG@ON-LIKF, a. Like adragon; fiery ; furious. 

DRAGONS, n. A genus of plants, the dracontium. 

DRAG‘ON’S-BLOOD, n. (Max. dracan-hblod.} A resinous 
substance, or red juice, extracted from the dracerna 
dracv. 

DRAG'ON’S-HEAD, n. A genus of plants, the dracoceph- 
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alum.—Drageon’s Head and Tad, in astronomy, are th 
nodes of the planets. 

DRAGION-SHELL, 1. A species of concameruted patella 
or limpet 

DRAGION’S-WA'‘TER, ». A plant, the African arum. 

DRAG ON’S-WORT, an. A plant, a species of artemisa. 

DRAG'ON-TREE, x. A species of palin. 

DK A-GOON!, n. (Fr. drugon.) A soldier or musketeer who 
serves on horsebock or on fuot, as occasion may requue 
Their arms ure a sword, a musket and a bayonet. 

DRA-GUUN!, cv. t. 1. To persecute by abandoning a place 
to the rage of soldiers, 2. ‘To enslave ur reduce toe subjec- 
tion by soldiers. 3. To harass ; to persecute ; to compe 
to submit by violent measures ; tu force. 

DRAG-UUN-ADE', «. ‘he abandoning of a place to the 
rage of soldiers. Surnet. 

DKRA-GUON ED, (dra-goond’) pp. Abandoned to the vic 
lence of sokdiers ; persecuted ; harassed. 

DRA-GOONUNG, ppr. Abandoning to the rage of soldicr 
persecuting ; harussing ; vexing. 

ft DRAIL, 2. t. ‘To trail. More. 

DRALL, ot. To draggle. Suuth. 

IRAIN, c. t. (Sax. drehnigcan.| 1. To filter; to cause & 
pass threugh some porous substance. &. ‘lo empty os 
clear of liquor, by causing the liquor to drop or run off 
slowly. 3. To make dry; to exbaust of water or uth: 
hiqner, by causing it to flow off in channels, or throurk 
porous substances, 4. To empty ; to exhaust ; to dnw 
off gradually. 

DRAIN, c.t. 1. To flow off gradually. 2. To be empted 
of liquor by flowing or dropping ; as, let the vessel sland 
and drain; let the cloth hang and drain. 

DKAIN, ». A channel through which water or other liquid 
Hlows off; particularly, a trench or ditch to convey waier 
from wet land ; a water-course ; a sewer; asink. 

DRAIN A-BELB, a. Capable of being drained. Ster:recd. 

secs n. A draining ; @ gradual sowing off of any 
liquid. 

DRAINED, pp. Emptied of water or other liquor by a grau- 
unl discharge, Howing or dropping ; exhausted ; drawn otf 

DRAINGUNG, ppr. Emptying of water or other liquur by 3- 
tration or owing in small channels. 

DRAKE, un. (G. enterich.] 1. ‘The male of the duck kind 
2. te draco, dragon.) A sinall piece of artillery. 3. The 
droke-fly. 

DRAM, 2. [contracted from drachma } 1. Among drag- 
gets and payee irs, a weight of the eighth part of an 
ounce, Or siAty geuns.—in avotrdupois weight, the six- 
tecnth part of an ounce. 2. A small quantity. 3. 4s 
much spirituous liquor as ig drank at once. Siryt. 4. 
ppirit; distuled hquor, 

DRAM, roa. To drink drams, to indulge in the use of ar- 
dent spirit. [22 lure word. | 

PRAM -DRINK-UR, x. One who habitually drinks spirits. 

“ERA MA, or DRA MA, 1, (Gr. épaya.)] A poem or compo- 
sition representing © pieture of human life, and accomune 
dated to action. Vhe principal species of the drama sre 
trazedy and comedy ; inferior species are tragi-comedy, 
oper’, &e. 

DRA-MATYE, a, Pertrining tothe drama ; represent- 

DRA-MATIE-AL, ed by action , Uheatrical ; not narra 
tive. 

DRA-MATIN€-AL-LY, adc. By representation ; in the man- 
ner of the drama. Dryden. 

DRAM-A-TIST, 2, ‘The autbor of a dramatic composition ; 
a Writer of plays. Lurnei. 

DRAMA-TIZN, r. t. To compose in the form of the drama - 
or to give to a composition the form of a play. 

DRANK, pret. and pp. of drink. 

PRANK, vw. A term for wild oats, Faeye, 

+ DRAPE, v. t. [Fr. draper.] ‘To make cloth ; also, to ban- 
ter, 

DRA ei n. (Fr. drapier.} One who sells cloth ; a dealer 
Ih clothe, 

DRAPER-Y, n. [Fr. draperie.] 1. Clothwork; the trade 
of making cloth. 2. Cloth ; stuffs of wool.—3. In sculp- 
fure and puontore, the representation of the dothing « 
dress - human figures; also, tapestry, hangings, cur- 
tains, &e. 

t DRAIPET, n. Cloth; coverlet. 

DRAS TIE, a. (Gr, dpsorixas.] Powerful; actmg witb 
strength or violence ; efficacious. 

DRAUGH. Sec Duasr. 

DRAUGHT, (drift) n. 1. The act of drawing. 2. The 
quality of being drawn. 3. The drawing of hquor into 
the mouth and throat; the act of drinking. 4. The quan- 
tity of liquor drank stonce. 5 Phe act of delineating, of 
that which is delineated , a representation by lines, as the 
fure of 4 house, a uachine, a fort, &e., described on pa- 
per. 6. Representation by picture. figure painted og 
drawn by the pene 7. The act of dniuwing a net: @ 
sweeping for fish, &. That which is taken hy sweeping 
with anet. 9. The drawing or bend'ng of a bow , the 
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act of shooting with a bow and arrow. 10. ‘I'he act of 
drawing men from a military band, army or post; also, 
the forces drawn; a detachment. [sce Drarr.] Tl. A 
sink or drain, Mett. xv 12. An order for the payment 
of money ; a bill of exchange. (See Drart.} 13. The 
depth of water necessary to tlout a ship, or the depth a 
ship sinks in water, especially When laden. 14. In Mug 
land, a small allowance on Weighable goods, made by the 
{ing to the importer, or by the seller to the buyer, to in- 
sure full weight. 15. A sudden attack or drawing on an 
enemy. 16. Awriting composed. 17. Draugats, a kind 
of game resembling chess. 

SRAUGHT, (dra) v.¢. To draw out; to call forth. Sce 
Drart. 

NR AUGHT-HOQOKS, «. Large hooks of iron fixed on the 
cheeks of a cannon carriage, two un each side. 

VRAUGHT MORSE, an. A horse used in drawing a 
plough, cert or r carriage, a8 distinguished frum a 
«addle-horae. 

DRAUGHT -HOUSE, x. A house for the reception of filth 
ur Waste matter. 

DRAUCGHTS MAN, (drafts'ma.) 2. I. A man who draws 
writings or designs, or one who 1s skilled in such draw- 
ings. 2. One who drinks draims; a tippler. 

4DRAVE. The old participle of drive ; now drore. 

DRAW, v. 6.5 pret. drew; pp. drain, [Sax. dragan; L, 
traho.} 1. To pull along; to haul; to cause to move for- 
ward by force applied in advance of the thing moved, or 
at the fore-end, as by a repe or chain. 2. ‘To puil out; to 
unsheathe. Hence, to druw the sword, is lo Wage war. 3. 
‘To bring by compulsion ; to cause to come. 4. ‘To pull 


up or out; to raise trom any depth. 5. Tu suck. 6. Jo 
attract ; to ciuse lo move or tend towards iscif. 7. ‘To 
8. To 


attract ; to cause to turn lowards Usell. to engage. 
inhale ; take wr into the Jungs. 9. ‘Fo pull or take from 
nepit. 10. Totake from a cask or wat. to eadgse or to 
sulfer a liquid to run out. 11. ‘Vo trike a quid from the 
body; to let out. 12. To take from an oven. 15. To 
cause to slide, as a curtain, either in closing or unclosing 5 
to open or unclose and discover, or to close arid conceal, 
14. Toextract. 15. To produce , to bring, as aa agent or 
efficient cause. 16. To move gradaadly or stoacly, to 
extend. 17. Tolengthen; toertened imi length. 1a. Vo 
utter in a lingering manner. du. ‘Vo mon or extend, by 
tharking or forming. 20. To represent by tines drewn on 
a plain eurface ; to form a picture or image, wl. ‘Po de- 
acribe ; to represent by words. 2). ‘Vo represent in fan 
cy ; to image in the mind. 23. ‘Vo derive: to lvtive or re- 
ceive from some source, cause or donor, 2h. Vo deduce. 
25. To allure ; to entice ; to lead by persuasion or ioral 
inthuence ; to excite to motion. 25. > olead, as 1 motive 5 
to induce to move. 27. ‘To induce; to possuade : to at- 
tract towards 2. To win; tou vain. oo... 20 Pore: 
ceive or take, a8 from a fund. 30. ‘To bear; to produce, 
31. Toextort; to force out. 52. To wrest, to distort. 
33. To compose ; to write in due form ; to form in writing. 
34. To take out of a box or Wiieel, as tickets in a lottery. 
25. To receive or gain by drawing. 36. ‘Vo extend ; to 
stretch. 37. To sink into the water. or tu require a cee- 
tain depth of water for Hoang. O°. To bend. 59. Vo 
eviscerate ; to pull out the bowels. dv. ‘Tu withdraw ; 
[not uzed.] Shak. 

Zo draw back, to receive back, as duties on gonds for ex- 
portation.— To draw in. 1. To collect: to apply te any 
purpose by violence. 2. Tocontract ; to pull to a smaller 
compass ; to pull back. 3. ‘To entice, allure or givergie. 
—To drav of. 1. To draw from or sway 5 also, to with 
draw ; to abstract. 2. To draw or take trom: te eause to 
flow from. 3. To extract by distillauen.—- fo dram on. 
l. To allure; to entice; to persuade or cause to icllow, 
2. To occasion; to invite; to bring on; to cause.— 7 
draw vver. 1. To raise, or cause to Come over, as ina 
still. 2. To persuade or induce to revolt fren an oppos- 
ing party, and to join one’s own puty.— 7) drae ait. 1. 
To lengthen ; to stretch by force; to extend. 2. To beat 
or bammer out ; to extend or spread by beating, as amet: 
al. 3. To lengthen in time: to protract; to Cause to con- 
tinue. at 
froma cask. 5. Toextract, as the spirit of a substance. 
6. To bring forth ; to pump out by questioning or address ; 
to cause tobe declared or brought to light. 7. Po induce 
by motive ; to call forth, 2. Jo detach , to separate from 
the main body. ¥. ‘lo range in hattle ; toarray inatine.— 
To draw together, to collect or be collected .-~- Tu draw up, 
1. To raise ; to lift; toelevate, 2. To form in order of 
batde ; to array. 3. To compose in due form, as a writ- 
ing ; to form in writing. 

DRAW, v. t. 1. To pull: to exert strength in drawing. 2. 
To act a8 a weight. 3. To shrink; to contract into a 
amaller compass. 4. To move ; to advance. 5. Tu be 
filled or intlated with wind, so as to press on and advance 
aship in her course. 6. ‘To unsheathe a sword. 7. To 
use or practice the art of delineating figures. 8. To col- 
lect the matter of an ulcer or abscess ; to cause to suppu- 
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4. To cause to issue forth; to draw of: as tiquor | 


DRE 
rate ; 


o excite to inflammation, maturation and dis 
charge. 


To draw back. 1. To retire; t0 move back ; to withdraw 
2. ‘l'o renounce the faith; to apostatize.—T'o draw near 
or nugh, lo approach ; lo come near —To draw off, to re- 
Ure ; to rereal.— Te draw on. 1 To advance; wo a 
pronch. 2. To gain on; to approach in pursuit. 3. to 
demand payment by an order or bill, called a draught.— 
Ze draw up, to form in regular order. 

es nu. 1. The act of drawing. 2. The lot or chance 
urawnh. 

DRAW’A-BLE, a. That may be drawn. JMfore. 

DRAW'BAtK, n. Money or an amount paid back or remit- 
ted.—2. In a popular sense, any lows of advantage, or de- 
duction from profit. 

DRAW'-BRIDGE, n. A bridge which may be drawn up or 
Jet down to admit or hinder communication. 

DRAW:-NET, n. A net for catching the larger sorts of 
fowls, made of pack-thread, with wide meshes. 

DRAW:-WELL, «. A deep well, from which water is 
drawn by a long cord or pole. 

DRAW LE, n. The aA on whom an order or bill of ex- 
change is drawn , the payer of a bill of exchange, 

DRAW'ER, na. 1. One who draws or pulls ; one who takes 
water trum a well; one who draws tiquors from a cask. 
2. ‘That which draws or attracts, or has the power of at- 
tracuon. 3. He who draws a bill of exchange or an order 
for the payment of money. 4. A sliding box in a case or 
table, which is drawn at pleasure. 5. Drawers, in the 

daral, a close, under garment, worn on the lower limbs. 

DRAWING, ppr. Pulling ; hauling ; attracting; delincat- 
ing. 

DRAWING, n. 1. The act of pulling, hauling or attracting. 
2. ‘The act of representing the appearance or figures of ob- 
jects on ao plain surface, by meaus¢f hioes and shades, as 
wilh a pened, crayon, pen, Compasses, &c.; delineation. 

DRAW ING-MAS’“PER, x. One who teaches the art of 
drawing. 

DRAW ING-ROOM, w. 1. A room appropriated for the re- 
ception of company ; a room in which distinguished per- 
sonages hold levees, or private persons receive parties. 
2. ‘he company assembled in a drawing room. 

DRAWL, rot. [D.draalen.] ‘To utter words in a slow, 
lengthened tone. 

DRAWL, c. i. To speak with slow utterance. 

DRAWL, n. A lengthened utterance of the voice. 

DRAWULING, ppr. Uttering words slowly. 

DRAWN, pp. 1. Pulled; hanled ; allured ; attracted ; de- 
lincated ; extended , extracted ; derived ; deduced ; 
Written, 2. Equal, where each purty takes his own 
stake. 3. Having equal advantage, and neither ya 
vicwry, 4. Withasword drawn. 5. Moved aside, asa 
curtain; unclosed, or clhwed. 6. Eviscerated. 7. Ln- 
duced, as by a motive.—J/rawn and quartered, drawn on 
asled, and cut into quarters. 

DRAY, n. [Sax. drege.} 1. A low cart or carriage on 
wheels, drawn by a horse. 2. A sled. 

DRAVLEART, a. A dray. 

DRAY/-HORSE, n. A horse used for drawing a dray. 

DRAY-MAN, nn. A man who attends a dry. 

DRA V'-PLOUGH, n. A particular kind of plough. 

DRAZAEL, (draz}) a. A dirty woman; aslut. (This isa 
vulgar word ; in Mew England pronounced droz'l,] 

DREAD, (dred) x. [Rax.droed.| 1. Great fear or apprehen- 
sion of evil or danger. 2. Awe; fear united with respect 
3. ‘Terror. 4. The cause of fear; the person or the thing 
dreaded. 

DREAD, (dred) a. Exciting great fear or apprehension 
Stak. 2. Terrible; fnghttul. Shak. 3. Awful; venera- 
ble in the highest degree. 

DREAD, (dred) ov. ¢. ‘Io fear in a great degree. 

DREAD, v. i. To be in great fear. 

DREAD A-BLE, a. That is to be dreaded. 

DREADED, pp. Feared. 

PREAD ER, 2. One that fears, or lives in fear. Sirift. 

DLEAD FUL, (dred ful) a. J. Impressing great fear ; terri- 
ble: furmidable, 2. Awful; venernble 

DREADIPGL-LY, adv. Terribly ; 19 a manner tc be dread- 
ed 

DREAD'FUL-NESS, x. Terribleness; the quality of being 
dreadful ; frightfulness. 

DREAD‘LESS, a. Fearless; bold; not intimidated , un- 
daunted ; free from fear or terror; intrepid. 

DREAD'LESS.NESS, 2. Fearlessness ; undauntedness, 
freedam frum fear or terror ; boldness. 

DREAM, x. [D. een 1. The thought or series of 
thoughts of a person in sleep.—2. In Scripture, dreams 
were sometimes impressions on the minds of sleeping per- 
sons, made by divine agency, 3. A vain fancy ; a wild 
conceit; an unfounded suspicion. 

DREAM, vr. i. 3 pret. dreamed, or dreamt, [D. droomen.] 1 
To have ideas or images in the mind, in the state of slee 

2. ‘ro think ; to imagine. 3. To think idly. 4. To 

| sluggish ; to waste time in vain thoughts. 
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DREAM, ¢ Toseeinadream Dryden. 
DREAMER wz. 1 One who dreams. 
onary ; one whe forts of entertaine vain schemes, 
room destam wid aniginttion , a mepe ) a sluggard, 
MEI Lu. Fail of Meats, Jotasun, 
\ MING, per. Having Uieughts or ideas in sleep. 
DEE AMUNG-LY, adr. Sluggwshly ; neghgently. Huloet. 
DRE AM/LESS, a. Free from dreams. Camden. 
\MT, (dremt) pp. From dream. 
+ DRE-AR, a. Dread ; dimnalness. Spenser. 
LEA 4 Sax. dreoriy.} Diamal ; gloomy with solitude. 
DRPEAR‘I-HEAD, ra. Dismalnens ; gloominess. Spenser. 
DREARAI-LY, cde Gloomily ; dismally. Spenser. 
UREABI-MENT, «. Dismalness ; terror. 
AR LNESS, a. Diasmalness ; gloomy solitade. 
\R/Y, @. [Max. dreorig.) 1. Dismal; gloomy. 2. 
. wful ; distressing. 
DREDGE, a. (Fr. drege.] 3. A dragnet for taking oysters, 
. 2. A mixtare of vats and barley sown together. 
IREDGE,e.¢e To take, catch of gather with a dredge. 
DREIM iE, v.t. Tosprinkle flour on ruast meat. 
IRE DGER, 2. One who fishes with a dredge, also, an 
sil for scattering flour on meat while roasting. 
DREDGUNG-BOX, x. A box used for dredging meat. 
DREDGUNG-MA-GHINE, ». An engine used to take up 
mud or gravel from the bottom of rivers, ducks, &c. 
(DREE,o.t. (Max. drech.| To suffer. Ray. 
DKEEB, a. Long in conténuance; tedious. North of Eng- 


DEREG-GI-NESS, 2. Fullness of dregs or lees ; foulness ; 
feculenee. 

DREG GISH, a. Full of dregs ; foul with lees ; feculent. 

DREGGY, a. Containing dregs or lees ; consisting of dregs ; 
foul; muddy ; feculent. 

DEEGS, wn. plu. [Sw.drdgg.| 1. The sediment of Iiquors; 
grounds ; feculence ; any foreign matter of liquors 

subsides to the bottom of a vessel. 2. Waste or 
thless matter, dross , sweepings ; refuse. 

DREIN. See Daratn, 

DRENCH, 0. ¢. (Sax. dreacean.} 1. To wet thoroughly ; 
t ik ; to fill or cover with water or other liquid. 2 To 
saturate with drink. 3. Two purge violenuy. 

DRENCH,«. A draught; a «will; also, a portion of medi- 

ine to purge a beast, particularly a horse. 

DRENCHED, pp. Soaked ; thoruughly wet ; purged with a 


ORE NCH'ER, 2. One who wets o¢ steeps ; one who gives 
a dre neb to a beast. 
DRENCHUNG, ppr. Wetting thoroughly; soaking ; pur- 


(DRENT, pp. Drenched. Sp-nser. 

DRI ,0.t.¢ pret. and pp. dressed, or drest, [ Fr. drexser.} 
make straight of a straight line ; to adjust to a right 

2. To adjuat; to put in good order. 3. To put in 

| order, as 8 wounded limb; to cleanse a wound, and 

ipply medicaments. 4. To prepare, tn a general 

; to pat in the condition desired ; to make suitable 
5. To curry, raband comb. 6. To put the body 

rder, or in a snitable condition ; to put on clothes. 7. 
iton rich garments: to udorn; to deck ; to embel- 

.— To dress up, is W clothe pompously or elegantly. 

DRESS, v8. 1. To arrange ina line. 2. To pay particular 
regard to dress or raiment. 

DRESS, ». 1. That which is used as the covering or orna- 
ment of the apne clothes ; garments ; babit. 2. A suit 

of clothes. 3. Splendid clothes ; habit of sedi fa 4. 
“kill in adjusting dress, or the practice of wearing elegant 


‘ thin e 

DRI <<BD, pp. Adjusted ; made straight; put in order; 
prepared ; trimmed ; tilled ; clothed ; adorned ; attired. 

DRESS ER, 2. 1. One who dresses ; one who is employed 
in putting on clothes and adorning another; one who is 
( tintoyed in preparing, trimming or adjusting any thing. 
2. Pr. dressuir.) A side-board; a table or bench on 
which meat and other things are dressed or prepared for 

DERESS’ING, ppr. Adjusting to a line; putting in order; 

aring ; Clothing ; embellishing ; cultivating. 

DRI LOING, n. 1. Raiment; attire. B. Jonson. 2. That 
which ts used as an application to a wound or sore. 3. 
That which is used in preparing land for a crop; manure 

pread over land.—4. In popular language, correction ; a 
logging, or beating. 


DRI =s'ING-ROO » ®. An appartment appropriated for 


dre hgh Pagel 
DRESS ~-MA-KER, nx. A maker of gowns, or simflar gar- 
; & mantua-maker. 
Y, a. Showy in dress; wearing rich or showy 


or fit 


ments 
DRESS! 
dresses 
DREST, pp. of dress. 
DREOL, 9. 4. To emit saliva ; to suffer saliva to insue and 
flow down from the mouth. 
DRIB, vt. To crop or cut off ; to defaleate. Dryden. 
DRIB, ». A drop. Swift. 
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2. A fan offal man: - 


DRI 


DRIBBLE, v.46. 1. To fall in aie or small or ina 
quick succession of dropa. 2. To staver as a child or a 
did. J. To fall weakly and slow 


ly. 
DRIBBLE, vot. To Uaow down in droga: Si yf. 


3 DKIBBLEY, ». [W. rast.) A small peece or part ; a senell 


eum , odd money in a sum. 
DRIK BLING, ppr_ Falling in drops or email drops. 
DRIB/BLING, rn. A falling in drops. 


‘| DRIED, pp. of dry. Free from momture or 
DRI'ER, 2. That which has the quality of drying, tha 


which may expel or absorb moisture ; a ve. 

DRIFT, a. (Dan. drst.| i. That which is driven by wind 
ur water. 2. A heap of any matter driven together. 3 
A driving ; a foree impelling or urging forward ; mpulse 
overbearing power or influence. 4. Course of any thing 
tendency; aim; main force. 5. Any thing driven by 
force. 6. A shower; a number of things driven at once. 
—7. In mintug, a paveage cut between shal. and ehbaft , a 

ge within the earth.—#. In nariyatwn, the angie 
which the line of 4 sbip’s n.otion makes with the nearest 
meridian, when she dnves with her side to the wind and 
waves. 9. The dri? of acurrent is its angle and veloczy 

DRIFT, v.i. 1. To accumulate in the force of 
wind ; tobe driven into heaps. 2. To float or be drives 
along by a current of water. 

DRI rr, r.t. Tu drive jnto beaps. 

DKIFT ED, pp. Driven along ; driven into beaps. 

DRIFT ING - Driving by force ; driving into heaps. 

DRIFT RAIL, 2. Ip anarngatwnr, a seil used under water, 
veered out right ahead by sheets. 

DRIFT'-WAY, s. A common way for driving cattle in. 

DRIFT -WIND, x. A driving wind; a wind that dive 
things into heaps. 

DRILL, v. ¢. (Sax. therlian; G. and D. drillen.] 1. Te 
pierce with a drill ; to perforate by turning a sharp-peint 
ed instrument of a particular form ; to bore and oacke 3 
bole by turning an instrument. 2. Todraw on > toentice, 
to amuse and put off. 3. To draw on from step tw ster. 
4. Tu draw through; to drain.—5. In a maluary .::.:, 
to teach and train raw soldiers to their duty, by 
exercise.—6. In husbandry, to sow grain. in rows, drils a 
channels. 

DRILL, v.i. 1. To sow in drills. 2. To flew gently. 

To master for exercise. Beaumont. 

DRILL, ». 1. A pointed instrument, used for boring bales. 
particularly in metals and other bard substancer. 2. Ap 
ape or baboon. 3. The act of training soldiers to the 
duty. 4. A small stream pnow called a rilij.—5. In tic 
bandry, a row of grain, sowed by a drill-plough. 

DRILLED, pp. Bored or perforated with a drill; exercised ; 
sown in rows. 

DRILLING, ppr. Boring with a drill; training to mihtary 
duty ; sowing in drills. 

DRILL-PLOUGH, a. A plough for sowing grain in drit. 

DRINK, c.i.; pret. and pp. drank. Old pret. and pp. drers: 
pp. drunken, (Sax. drincan, drican, drycian.) 1. To swal- 
low liqnor, for quenching thirst or other purpose. 2. Ta 
take spirituous liquors to excess , to be intemperate in tbe 
use of spirituous liquors ; to be a babitual drunkard. 3 
To feast ; to be entertained with liquors.—7'e drnivt te, 
to salute in drinking ; to invite to drink by drinking firs. 
2. To wish well to, in the act of taking the cup. 

DRINK, r.t. 1. To swallow, as liquids ; to receive, as a 
fluid, intothe stomach. 2. To suck In; toabecrb ; to im 
bibe. 3. To take in by any inlet; to hear; tosee. 4. 
To take in air ; to inhale. 

To drink down, ia to act on by drinking ; to reduce or subdue. 
Shak.— To drink off, to drink the whoie at a draught.— 7» 
drink tn, to absorb ; to take or receive into any inlet.— Ts 
drink up, to drink the whole.—7o drink health, on to the 
health, a customary civility in which a person at taking 2 
glass or cup, expresees hie respect or kind wishes fr 
another. 

DRINK, x. Liquor to be swallowed ; any fiuid to be takes 
into the stomach. 

DRINK‘A-BLE, a. That may be drank ; fit or suitable for 
drink ; potable. 

DRINK’A-BLE, x. A liquor that may be drank. 

DRINK'ER, x. One who drinks, particularly one who prac 
tices drinking spirituous liquors to excess ; a drunkard ; a 


tippler. 
DRINK'ING, ppr. Swallowing liquor; sucking in ; abecr> 


ing. 

DRINKANG, a. 1. The act of swallowing liquors. or of ab 
sorting. 2. The practice of drakhig wenn cl 

DRINK’ aed » » A hom cup, such as our rede 
an rs use 


cesto : 
DRINK'ING-HOUBE, na. A house frequented tipplers ; 
an alehouse. : ty 


DRINK'LESS, a. Destitute of drink. Chaucer. 


DRINK'-MON ‘EY, x. Money given to buy liquor for drink 
DRIP, rv. i. 


Rax. drype ne we dropien.) 1.To f&ll m 


Rr 
drcops. 2. To have any ligu Jing fromm it in 


DRIP, v. t. To let fall in drops. 


——  —  -- 


* See Synopmis. K,f,¥, 6,0, &, long.—FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—PIN, MARINE BIRD;— ¢ Odsolete. 
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DRIP, x. 1. A falling in drope, or that which falls in drops. 
2. The edge of a roof ; the eaves ; a large flat member of 
the cornice. 

DKIP PING, ppr. Falling or letting fall in drops. 

DRIP: PING, n. The fat which fais from meat in roasting ; 
that which falls in drops. 

DRIP PING-PAN, a. A pan for receiving the fat which 
drips from meat in roasting. 

t DRIP'PLE, a. Weak or rare. 

DRIVE, v. t.; pret. drove, [formerly drare ;} pp. drincn. 

eee drifan.} 1. To impel or urge forward by furce ; to 

orce ; to move by physical furce. 2. ‘To compel or urge 
fcrward by other means than absolute physical force, or 
by means that compel the will. 3. To chase ; to hunt. 
4. To inpel a team of horses or oxen to move forward, 
and to direct their course ; hence, to guide or regulite the 
course of the carriage drawn by thein. 5. ‘To impel to 
greater speed. u. ‘To clear any place by forcing away 
what ig in it. 7. To force ; tocompel ; ina general sense. 
8. To hurry on inconsiderately ; often with ona. in this 
sense it is more generly intransitive. 9. ‘To distress ; to 
straighter. 10. Toimpel by the inthuence of passion. 11. 
To urge ; to press. 12. ‘To impel by moral mftiuence ; to 
compel. 13. To carry on; to prosecule ; to keep in mo- 
tion. 14. To make light by motion or agitation. 

To drice away, to force to remove to a distance ; to expel ; 
to dispel ; to scatter.— Tu drice off, to compel to remove 
trom a place ; to expel; tu drive W a distance.— 7 drive 
oul, to expel. 

DRIVE, 0. «. 1. To be forced along ; to be impelled ; to be 
moved by any phvercal force or agent. 2 ‘Vo rush and 
preas with violence. 3. ‘To pass tn a carriage. 4. To 
aim at or tend ty ; to urge Wowards a point; to make an 
effort to reach or obtain. 5. "Po ctim a blow . to strike at 
with force.—Drice, in wl its senses, imipies forcible or 
violent action. It is opposed tu dead, 

DRIVE, a, Passage in acarnage. fos cell, 

DRIV EL, (drivi; cot. $b. Toastaver; to let spittle drop or low 
from the mouth, like a clujd, idiot or dutard. 2. ‘To be 
weak or foolish ; to dote. Hirde, 

DRIV'EL, ». 1. Slaver; saliva towing from the mouth. 
2. A driveler; a fool, an idiot ; [uct used.) 

DRIV-EL-ER, x. Aslaverer ; a slabberer ; an idiot ; a fool. 

DRIVIEL-ING, ppr. Slavering ; foolish. 

DRIV‘EN, (drivin) pp. Urged torward by force ; impelled 
to move ; constrained by necessity. As a noun, folly. 
DRIVIER, a. 1. One who drives; the person or thing that 
urges or compels any thing else to move. 2. The person 
who drives beasts. 3. ‘The person who drives a carriage ; 
one who conducts a team. 1. A Jarge sail occasionally 
set on the mizzen-yard or gall, the tuot being extended 

over the stern by a boom. 

DRIV ING, ppr. Urging forward by force , impelling. 

DRIVING, x. 1. The act of impelling. 2. Tendency. 

DRIZIZLE, o. t. (G. ricsela.| To rain in sinall drops; to 
fail as water from the clouds in very fine particles. 

DRIZ’'ZLE, vc. ¢t. To shed in smal) drops or particles. 

DRIZ'ZLE, a. A small rain. 

DRIZ'ZLED, pp- Shed or thrown down in small drops or 

rticles. 

DRIZ ZLING . Falling in fine drops or particles ; shed- 
ding in snail drope or particles, 

DRIZ ZLING, an. The falling of rain or snow in small @gops. 

DRIZZLY, a. Shedding sinall rain, or small parti of 
snow. 

DROG MAN. Sce Daacoman. 

DROIL, v. i. (D. druilen.] To work sluggishly or slowly ; 
to plod ; [not much uxed.| Spenser. 

DROIL, ». A mope ; adrone ; a aluggard 5 a drudge ; (i. u.] 

DROLL, a. [Fr. dr6le.] Odd» merry , faectious ; cotnical. 

DROLL, 2. 1. One whose occupation of practice is to raise 
mirth by odd tricks; a jester, a buffien. 2. A farce ; 
something exhibited to raise mirth or sport. 

DROLL, v. i. To jest; to play the buffoon. Suuth, 

DROLL, 2. ¢. To cheat. D’Estrancve. 

DROLL‘ER, n. A jester; a buffoon. Glanville. 

DROLLUER-Y, nv. 1. Sportive tricks ; buffeonery ; comical 
stories ; gestures, manners or tales adapted to raise mirth. 
2. A puppet-show. Shak. 

DROLVING, nz. Low wit ; buffoonery. 

DROLL/ING-LY, adr. In a jesting manner. 

DROLL'ISH, a. Somewhat droll. 

DROM'E-DA-RY, vn. es dromadaire.) A species of camel, 
called also the 4raman camel, with one bunch or protu- 
berance on the back, in distinction from the Bactrian 
camel, which has two bunches. 

DRONE, ua. [Sax. drane, dren.| 1. The male of the honey 
bee. it is amalier than the queen bee, but larger than the 
working bee. 2. An idler; a sluggaurd ; one who earns 
nothing by industry. 3. A humming or low sound, or the 
instrament of humming. 4. The largest tube of the bag- 

ipe, which emits a continued deep note. 

DRONE, v.t. 1. To live in idleness. 2. To give a low, 
heavy, dull sound. Dryder. 
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DRONE‘-FLY, x. A two-winged insect, resembling the 
DRON ING, ppr. Living in id 
IN'ING, ppr. Living in idleness ; giving a dull sound. 

DRON!USH, a. Idle; sluggish ; inzy indolent: inactive ; 
siow. Rowe. 

DRONISH-NESS, n. Laziness ; inactivity. 

DROOP, v. i. (Sax. drepan.] 1. To sink or hang down ; te 
lean downwards, as a body Uhat is weak or lan uishing 
2. To languish from grief or other cause. 3. To fail or 
sink 5 decline. -{. ‘l'o Giint; to grow weak ; to be dis- 

Irited. 

DROOPANG, pyr. Sinking ; hanging or leaning downward; 
declining ; lnnguishing ; failing. 

DROP, a. (Sax. depo.) 1. A small portion of any fluid ina 
spherical fur, which falls at once from any body, or a 
globule of any thuid which is pendent, as if about to fall; 
a small portion of water falling in rain. 2. A diamond 
hanging from the ear; an earring ; something banging ia 
the form of a drop. 3. A very small quantity of Jiquon 
4. ‘The part of a gallows which sustains the criminal be- 
fore he is executed, and which is suddenly dropped. 

DROPS, a. plu. In medicine, a liquid remedy, the dose af 
which is regulated by a certain number of drops. 

DROP, rot. [Sax. dropan.) 1.'To pour or let tall in small 
portions or globules, as a fluid ; to distill. 2. ‘To let fall, 
asany substance, 3. To let go; to disiniss ; to lay aside; 
to quit; to leave; to permit to subside. 4. To utter 
slightly, briefly or casually. 5. Tu insert’ indirectly, in- 
cidentally, or by way of digression. 6. ‘To lay aside ; to 
dismiss from possession, 7. To leave. &. To set down 
and leave. 9. ‘To quit; to sulfer tocease. 10. To let go; 
to disiniss from association. lJ. To suffer to end or come 
to nothing. 12. ‘To bedrop; to speckle; to vuriegate, as 
if by sprinkling with drops. 13. ‘T'o lower. 

DROP, ca. 1. To distill, to fall im small portions, globules 
or drops, as a liquid. 2. To let drops fall; to discharge 
itself in drops. 3. To fall; to descend suddenly or ab-+ 
rupuy. 4. To fall spontaneously. 5. To die, or to die 
suddenly. 6. Tocome to an end ; to cease ; to be neglect- 
ed and come to nothing. 7. To come unexpectedly 3 
with in orinto. 8. To fall short of a mark ; [not usual.] 
9. ‘To fall lower. 10. To be deep in extent. 

To drup ustern, in scamen's languajre, is to pass or move to- 
winds the stern ; tomove Baek 5 4: to slacken the velocity 
of a vessel to let another pass beyond her.— Tv drop down, 
in seamen’s language, is to sail, row or Move down ao 
river, or toward the sea. 

DROP'-SE-RENE!, n. [L. gutta serena.} A disease of the 
eve 5 amaurosis, or blindness from a diseased retina, 
Milton, 

DROP'-STONE, x. Spar in the shape of drops. 

DROP-WORT, 2. The name of a plant. 

DROPLET, a. A little drop. Shak. 

DROPPED, pp. Let fall ; distilled ; laid aside; dismissed y. 
let go; suffered to subside ; sprinkled or variegated. 

DROPPING, ppr. Falling in globules ; distilling ; falling; 
laying aside ; dismissing ; quitting ; suffering to rest oz 
subside ; variegating with ornaments like drops. 

DROP PING, a. 1. ‘The act of dropping ; a distilling ; a fall- 
ing. 2. That which drops. 

DROP'PING-LY, adv. By drops. Huloet. 

DROPSL-CAL, a. 1. Diseased with dropsy ; hydropical ; 
pees to the dropey. 2. Partaking of the nature of the 

ropsy. : 

DROPSIED, a. Diseased with dropsy. Shak. 

DROPRY, n. (L. Aydrops.} in medicine, an unnatural col- 
lection of water, in any part of the bohy, proceeding from 
a greater effusion of serum by the exhalant arteries, than 
the absorbents take up. 

DROSS, an. [Sax. Geiss 1. The recrement or despumation 
of metals ; the scum or extraneous matter of metals, thrown 
off in the process of melting. 2. Rust; crust of metals; 
an incrustation formed on metals by oxydation. 3. Waste 
matter ; refuse ; any worthless matter separated from the 
better part ; impure matter. 

DROSS'I-NESS, 2. Foulness ; rust; impurity; a state of 
being droesy. Boyle. 

DROSS Y, a. I. Like dross; pertaining to dross. 2. Full- 
of droas ; abounding with scorious or recrementitious mat- 
ter. 3. Worthless; foul; impure. 

DROTCHI/EL, zn. An idle wench ; a slug , 
ROUGHT, (drout) x. (contracted from Sax. drugothe ; D. 

DROUTH droogte ; from drivan, or drypran, to 
dry. The original word drouth, as written in the time of 
Bacon, is still in common use. 1. Dryness ; want of rain 
or of water ; particularly, dryness of the weather, which 
affects the earth, and prevents the growth of plants; 
aridness ; aridity. 2. Drynees of the throat and mouth ; 
thirst ; want of drink. 

DROUGHT 'I-NESS8, or DROUTH'I-NESS, vn. A state of 
dryness of the weather ; want of rain. 

DROUGHT’Y, or DROUTH'Y, a. 1. Dry as the weath- 
er; arid; wanting rain. 2 Thirsty; dry ; wanting 
drin 
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¢DROUM'Y, a. Troubled; dirty. Bacon. Chaucer has 


ov 

DROVE, pret. of drive. ; es: 

DROVE, vn. ‘Sax. dras.] 1. A collection of catile driven; a 
number of animals, as oxen, sheep or swine, driven in a 
body. 2. Any culiection of irrational animals, moving or 
driving forward. 3. A crowd of peuple in motion. 4. A 
road for driving cattle ; [ Rnygiish. | 

pen? part. from drvve. 

ROVER, n. 1. One who drives cattle or sheep to market. 
Usually, in New Magland, % man who makes it his busi 
ness to purchase fat cattle and drive them to market. 2. 
A boat driven by the tide. Spenser. 

DROWN, v. t. (Dan. druyner.) 1. Tooverwhelm in water ; 
and, appropriately, to extinguish life by immenion in 
water or other fund. 2. To overwhelm in water. 3. ‘To 
overtiow ; to deluge; to inundate. 4. To inunerse ; to 
plunge and loge; to overwhelm. 5. To overwhelm ; to 
overpower, 

DROWN, v. i. To be eutfocated in water or other fluid ; to 
perish in water. 

DROWNED, pp. Deprived of life by immersion in a fluid ; 
overtlowed ; inundated ; overwhelined. 

DROWN’HR, nx. He or that which drowns. 

DROWNIING, ppr. Destroying life by submersion in a 
liquid ; overflowing ; overwhelming. 

DROW SP, (drowz) cv. t. (Old Belgic, droosen.] 1. To sleep 
imperfectly or satiate to slumber; to be heavy with 
sleepiness. 2. Tu look heavy ; to be heavy or dull. 

DROWSE, vc. t. To make heavy with sleep ; tv make dull 
or stupid. Milton. 

DROWSI-HED, x. Sleepiness. Spenser. 
ROWS'I-LY, adc. 1. Sleepily ; heavily ; ina dull, sleepy 
manner. 2. Slnggishly ; idly ; slothfully ; lazily. 

DROWS3'I-NESS, n. 1. Sleepiness ; heaviness with sleep ; 
disporition to sleep. 2. Sluggishness, sloth; idlencss ; 
inactivity. 

DROWSY, a. I. Inclined to sleep; sleepy ; beavy with 
sleepiness ; lethargic ; comatose. 2. Dull; sluggish , stu- 

id. 3. Disposing to sleep; lulling. 

DROWS'Y-HEADED, a. Heavy ; having a sluggish dispo- 
sition. Fotherby. 

garrett t. (Sw. drabba.) To beat with a stick ; to thrash ; 
to cudgel. 

DRUB, i A blow with a stick or cudgel; a thump; a 
knock. 

DRUBBED, pp. Beat with a cudgel ; beat soundly. 

DRUB BING, ppr. Beating with a cudgel; beating soundly. 

DRUB'BING, a. A cudgeling ; a sound beating. 

DRUDGE, (druj) 2. t. [Scot. druy.} To work hard ; to labor 
in mean offices ; to labor with toil and fatigue. 

DRUDGE, n. One who works hard, or labors with toil and 
fatigue ; one who labors hard in servile employments ; a 
slave. 

DRUDG‘ER, x. 1. A drudge. 2. A drudging-box. Sce 
DaurgpvGinG-BoXx. 

DRUDG'ER-Y, n. Hard labor; toilsome work; ignoble 
toil; hard work in servile occupations. 

DRUDG'ANG, ppr. Laboring hard ; toiling. 

DRUDG’ING-BOX. Sce Drepainc-nox. 

DRUDG'ING-LY, adc. With labor and fatigue ; labori- 


ously. 

DRUG, n. (Fr. ogee) 1, The general name of substances 
used in medicine, sold by the druggist, and compounded 
A apothecaries and physicians ; any substance, vegeta- 
ble, animal or mineral, which is used in the composition 
Or preparation of medicines. 2. Any commodity that lies 
on hand, or is not salable ; an article of slow sale, or in 
no gomane in market. 3. A mortal dru, or a deadly 

, is poison. 4. (Scot. drug.] A drudge. 

pEue: 0. to, reserie or bol A drugs or medicines. 

DRUG, vo. t. 1. To season with drugs or ingredients. 2. To 
tincture with something offensive. 

DRUG'GER, 2. A druggist. Lurton, 
RUG'GER-MAN. See Dracoman. 

DRUGGET, n. [Fr. drojuet.] A cloth or thin stuff of wool, 
or of wool and thread, corded or plain, usually plain. 

DRUG.GIST, 2. [Fr. droguiste.] One who deals in drugs ; 
properly, one whose occupation is merely to buy and sell 

- drugs, Without compounding or preparation.—In America, 
the same person often carries on the business of the drug- 

ist and the apothecary. 

RUGISTER, x. A druggist. Boyle. 
RO ID, x. (Ir. Praci, formerly Lrui, a magician,a Druid.) 
A priest or minister of, religion, among the ancient Celtic 
nations in Gaul, Britain and Germany. 

DRUIDICAL, a. Pertaining to the Druids. 

DROTID-18M, x. The system of religion, philosophy and in- 
struction taught by the Druids; or their doctrines, rites 
and ceremonies. 

DRUM, zn. [D. trom, trommel.] 1. A martial instrument of 

" music, in form of a hollow cylinder, and covered at the 
ends with vellum, which js stretched or sluckened at 


pleasure.—2. In machiiery, a short cylinder revolving on 

an xis, generally for the purpose of turning several smal’ 

Wheels, by means of straps passing round 1t8 periphery .— 

3. Phe drat of the car, he Cymnpanum, or barrel of Une 

exc; the hollow part of the ear, behind the membrane of 
[othe tyipsnua. 4.0. round bes containing Gigs. 

DRUM, vr... J. ‘To beat a drum with sticks ; to beat or play 

atune on a druin. 2. ‘To beat with the fingers, as with 

drumsticks ; to beat with a rapid succession of strokes. 

3. Po beat, as tne heir. 

DROEM, rot. Voexpel with beat of drum. .Widitery phrase. 
TDRE WELLE, eo. Vo drone; tu be sluggish. Séad. 

DRU MOPRISH, 2. A fish, found on tue coast of N. America 
PORE WEY, a. [YV. troa., Thick ; stagnant; muddy. 
DRU MI-MA-JOR, a. Vhe chief or first druminer of a regi- 

Ment. 

DRUAM--MA-KER, a. One who makes dnuns. 

DRUMMER, x. One whose office is to beaut the drum, in 
military exercises and marching ; one whe druins. 

DRUMIENSTIEK, a. The stick with which a drum is beaten 
or a stick shaped for the purpose of beating 3 drum, 

QRUNK, a. 1. Intoxicated ; inebriated ; overwhelined or 
overpowered by spirituous liquor, stupified or inflamed 
by the action of spirit on the stomach and bram. 2. 
Drenched, or saturated with moisture or hiquor. 

DRUNK ARD, ». One given to ebriety or an excessive use 
of strong liquor; a@ person who habitually or frequently 1 

runk, 

DRUNKEN, (drunk’n) a, 1. Intoxicated ; inebriated with 
strong liquur. 2. Given to drunkenness. 3. Saturated 
with liqnor or moisture; drenched. 4. Proceeding from 
intoxication ; done ina state of drunkenness. 

DRUNKIUN-LY, ade. Ina drunken manner. [{ attle used} 

DRUNKEN NESS, n. 1. Intoxication ; inebriation ; a state 
ja which a person jis overwhelined or overpowered with 
spirituous Hguors, so that his reason is disordered, and be 
reels or stagvers in walking. 2. Habitual ebriety or intox- 
ication, 3. Disorder of the faculties resembling intoxieae 
tion by liquors ; indammation ; frenzy ; rage. 

DRUPE, a. ib. drape.) In botany, a pulpy pericarp or fruit 
withont valves, containing @ nut or stone with a kernel, 
as the plam, peach, &c. 

DRU-PA CEOUS, a. J. Producing drupes. 2. Pertaining to 
drapes 5 or consisting of drupes. 

DRUSE, a. [Go drase.) Among miners, a eavity in a rock, 
having its interior surface studded with crystals, or tiled 
with water. 

DRU'SV, a. Abounding with very minute crystals. 

DRY,a. (Max.dri, driv, or drug.) 1, Destituls of moisture ; 
free from water or wetness; arid; not moist. 2. Nest 
rainy ; free from rain or mist. 3. Not juicy ; free (rom 
juice, sap or aqueous matter; not green, 4. Withoot 
team. 5. Not giving milk. 6. "Thirsty ; craving driuk. 
7. Barren; jejune: plains unembellished , destitute of 
pithos, or of that which amuses and interests. 3. Severe 5 
sarcastic; Wiping. ~. Severe; wiping. 0. Dry goods, 
In commerce, Cloths, stuffs, silks, Inces, &c., in distinction 
from eroccrics. 

DR, rot. PSax. drigan, adrigan, or drugan, adruaan, ad- 
rugan, aedriran.] 1, To free from water, or from niwis- 
ture of any kind, and by any means. 2. To deprive of 
moisture by evaporation or exhalation, 3. To deprive of 
Inoistare by exposure to the sun or open air, 4. To de- 
prive of natural juice, sip or greennesa. 5. To search or 
arch with thirst; with wp». 6. To deprive of water by 
draiming , to drain ; to exhaurt.— Ju dry up, to deprive 
wholly of water. 

DRY, r,t. tL. To grow dry ; to lose moisture; to become 
free from moisture or juice. 2. To evaporate wholly ; to 
be extiated. 

DRY AD, n. (L. dryades, plu.} In mythology, a deity or 
nymph of the woods ; a nymph supposed to preside over 
woods, 

DRED, pp. of dry. See Dniep. 

DRTVER, 2. He or that which dries ; that which exhausts of 
moisture or greenness. 

DRY'EVED, a. Not having tears in the eyes. 

DRY FAT, n. A dry vat or basket. 

oy Ets n. A dog that pursues game by the.scent of the 

oot. 

DRTING, ppr. Expelling or losing moisture, aap or green- 
ness, 

DRTAING, n. The act or process of depriving of moisture or 
greenness, 

DRVATEH, 2. Frogmenta of petrified or farsil wood, in which 
the structure of (he wood is recognized. 

DRVILY, ade. 1. Without moisture. 2. Coldty ; frigidly ; 
Without affection, 2. Severely , sarcastically. 4. Barren- 
ly . withoutembellishment , without any thing to enliven, 
enrich or entertain, 

DRSINESS, o. 7, Destitntion of moisture 5 want of water or 
other thaid ; stecity . aridity , aridnens. 2. Want of rain. 
3. Want of juice or sneculence. 4. Want of succulence or 
greenness. 5. Barrenness , jesuneness ; want of ornament. 
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or coe : want of that which enlivens and entertains. 
. ant of feeling or sensibility in devotion ; want of ar- 
or. 
DRY‘NURSE, x. 1. A nurse who attends and feeds a child 
without the breast. 2. One who attends another in sick- 


ness. 

DRY'NURSE, v. t. To feed, attend and bring up without 
the breast. Hudibras. 

DRY'RUB, v. t. To rub and cleanse without wetting. 

DRY-SALT'ER, nw. A dealer in salted or dry meats, pickles, 
siuuces, &c. Fordyce. 

DRY'SHOD, a. Withuut wetting the feet. 

DO/AL, a. (L. dualis.] Expressing the number two. 

DU-AL-LISTIE€, a. Consisting of two. 

DU-ALI'L-TY, a. 1. That whicli expresses two in number. 
2. Division ; separation. 3. ‘I'he state or quality of being 
two. 

DUB, v.t. [Sax. dubban.} Literally, to strike. Hence, 
1. 'To strike a blow with a sword, and make a knigtit. 
2. To confer any dignity or new character. 


_ DUB, 0. & To make a quick noise. Scasmunt. 
DUB, a. 1. A blow ; [little used.] 


2. In frish, a puddle. 
ED, pp. Struck ; made a kKiigiht. 
& . Striking ; making a knight. 

DU-BY'E-TY, a. Doubtfulness. [Little wed.) 

DU-BLOAL-TY, n. A thing doubttul. Bron. 

DO‘BI-OLS,4 ft. duius.) }. Doubtfal ; wavering or fluc- 
tuating in opinion ; not settled ; not determined. 2. Un- 
certain; that of which the truth is not ascertained or 
known. 3. Notclear; not plain. 4. Of uncertain event 
or issue. 

DO'BI-OUS-LY, adv. Doubtfuliy ; uncertainly. 

DO' BI-OUS-NESS, rn. 1. Doubtfulness ; a sate of wavering 
and indecision of mind. 2. Unoertainty 

DO'BI-TA-BLE, a. [L. dudiv.} Doubttul , urce-taim [Little 
used, 

DUBLTAN-CY, n. Doubt ; uncertainty. [Little used.) 

DU-BI-TA'TION, n. [L. dubitativ.} The az: of doubting ; 
doubt. [Little uscd.| Broisn, 

DO'CAL, a. [Pr.) Pertaining toa duke. 

DUCIAT, 2. A coin of several countries in Europe, struck 
in the dominions of a duke. It is of silveror guld. The sil- 
ver ducat is generally of the value of four shilliugs and six- 
pence sterling, equal toan American dollar, or to a French 
crown , and the gold ducat of twice the same valne. 

OUE-A-TOON, ne (Fr. ducaton.] A silver evin, struck 
chietly in Italy, of the value of about four shillings and 
eight pence sterling. 

DUCHESS, a. (Fr. duchesse.] The consort or widow of a 


DUB 


duke. Also, alady who has the sovereignty ofa ea & 
DUCHY, x. (Fr. ducké.] The territory or dominions of a 
dake ; a dukedom. 


DUCH'Y-€5U RT, x. The court of the duchy of Lancaster 
in England. 

DUCK, a. (Sw. dus.] A species of coarse cloth or canvas, 
used for sails, sacking of beds, «:c. 

DUEK, xz. 1. A water-fowl, so cated frown its plunging. 2. 
An inclination of the head, resemb!ing the motion of a 
duck in water. 3. A stone thrown vbdliquely on the wa- | 
ter, so as tu rebound. 

DUEK, n. [Dan. es A word of endearment. 

DUEK, ec. t. (G. ducken.\ 1. Vo dip or plunge in water, and | 
suddenly withdraw. 2. To plunge the head in water, and 
immediately withdraw it. 3. To bow, stuop or nod. 

DUEK, v.i. 1. To plunge into water, and immediately 
withdraw ; to dip; to plunge the head in water or other | 
liquid. 2. To drop the hend suddenly , to bow ; to cringe. | 

DUGKED, pp. Plunged ; dipped in water. 

DUEK'ER, xn. A plunger; a diver, a cringer. 

DUEKIING ppr. Mhanging : thrusting suddenly into water, | 
and withdrawing ; dipping. 

DUCKING, a. The act of plunging or putting in water, and 
withdrawing. i 

DUCK'ING-STOOL, «. A stool or chair in which common 
scolds were formerly tied and plunged into water. 

DUCK!'-LEGGED, a. Having short legs, like a duck. 

DUCK'LING, n. A young duck. Rey. 

DUC€K!-MEAT, or DUEK’S'-MEAT, nu. A plant, the lemna, 

wing in ditches and shallow water. 

DUE-KOY!. Sre Dacor. 

DUEK’#!. FOOT, n. A plant, the podophyllum ; called also | 
Mau-apple. 

DUCK!-WEED, n. The same a3 d% . mea: 

DUET, n. [T.. ductus.] 1 Any tube o7 canal by which a 
flaid or other substance is conducted or conveyed. 2. 
Guidance ; direction ; [little used.) 

DUE'TILE, a. [1.. ductilis.] 1. That may be led ; easy to 
be led or drawn; tractable; complying ; obsequious ; 
vielding to motives, persuasion or instruction. 2. Flexi- 
ble; pliable. 3. That may be drawn out into wire or 
threads. 4. That may he extended by beating. 

DUCTILE-NES2, vn. The quality of suffering extension by 
drawing or percussion ; ductility. 

DUE-_TIL'L-TY, 2. 1. The property of solid bodies, particu- 
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larly metals, which rendcrs them capable of being extend. 
ed by drawing without breaking. 2. Flexibility ; obse- 
quiousness ; a disposition of mind that easily yields to 
motives or .nftuence ; ready compliance. 

DUC'TION, x. [L. ductiv.] Conveyance ; leading. Fel - 


ham. 

t DUCT'URE, na. [L. duco.] Guidance. South. 

DUIYDER, v.t. To deafen with noise ; to render the heaa 
confused. Jennings. 

DUDG’EON, n. [G. degen.] A small dagger. Hudibras. 

DUDGIEON, 2. TW. dysren.] Anger ; resentment ; malice , 
ill-will ; discard. L? Matrange. 

DUDS, u. [Scot. dud.] Old clothes ; tattered garments. [.4 
vulgar aa 

DUE, (dad) a. [Fr. dé, pp. of decoir.| 1. Owed ; that ought 
to be pald or done to another. 2. per ; fit ; appropriate ; 
suitable ; becoming ; required by the circumstances. 3. 
Seasonable. 4. bxact; proper. 5. Owing to; occasioned 
by : [Jitrle used.| 6. That ought to have arrived, or to be 

resent, before the time specitied. 

DUKE, ade. Directly ; exactly ; as, a due east course. 

DOK, x. 1. That which is owed ; that which one contracts 
to pay, do or perturm to another; that which law or jus- 
tice requires to be paid or done. 2. That which office, 
rank, station, social relations, or established rules of right 
or decorum, require to be given, paid or done. 3. That 
which law or custom requires, as toll, tribute, fees of of- 
fice, or other legal perquisites. 4. Right; just title. 

t DOK, v.¢. To pay as due. Shak. 

DOE'FUL, a. Fit ; becoming. Spenser. 

DOLL, x. [L. duelium; Fr. duel; It. duello.] 1. Singte 
combat ; a premeditated combat between two persons, for 
tbe purpose of deciding some private difference or quarrel 
2, Any contention or contest. 

DO EL, ov. ¢. To fight in single combat. South. 

DUEL, 7. ¢. To attack or ight singly. Muzton. 

DUEL-ER, a. A combatant in single fight. 

DCO EL-ING, ppr. Fighting in single combat, 

DO-EL-ING, a. The act or practice of fighting in single 
combat. 

DCEL-IST, x. 1. One who fights in single combat. Dryden. 
2 One who professes to study the rules of honor. 


[7 DU BELLO, a, Duel; or rule of dueling. Shak. 


DI'E'NESS, (dines) n. Fitness ; propriety ; due quality. 
DU ENINA, a. (Sp. ductia. See Don.] An old woman who 
ix kept to guard a younger ; @ governess. 


ee n. [Ital. duettv.] A song or air in two parts. 


DU FT'TO, 

DUFFEL, zn. [D.] A thick, coarse kind of woolen cloth, 
having a thick nap or frieze. 

DUG, x. [lce. deggia.] The pap or nipple of a cow or other 
beast. It is appiied to a human female in contempt. 

DUG, pret. and pp. of dig ; as, they dug a ditch. 

DUKE, a. [Fr. duc ; SP, Port. duqué; It. duca ; Venetian, 
dove; Iu. duz.] 1. In Great Lritain, one of the highest 
order of nobility ; a title of honor or nobility next below 
the princes.—2. In some countries on the continent, a sove- 
reign prince, without the title of king. 3. A chief; a 


rince. 
DOUKEDOM, n. 1. The seignory or possessions of a duke ; 
the territory ofa duke. 2. The title o: quality of a duke. 
DUL'BRAINED, a. Stupid ; doltish ; of cull intellects. 
DULICET, a. [L. dulcis.] 1. Sweet to the taste ; luscious. 
2, Sweet to the ear ; melodious ; harmonious. 
DUYLCt-FI-CA'TION, nv. The act of sweetening ; the act of 
freeing from acidity, saltnesa or acrimony 
DUL/CI-FIED, pp. Sweetened ; purified from salts.—Dule- 
fied spirits, a term formerly applied to the different ethers, 
DULICI-FY, v.t. [Pr. dulcifier.] ‘To sweeten ; to free from 
acidity, saltness or acrimony. 
DUL/CI-MER, nz. [It. doleimeiio.] An instrument of music 
played by striking brass wires with little sticks. 
t DUL'CI-NESS, rn. [L. dulcis.] Softmess ; ensiness of tem- 


per. 

DUL/€O-RATE, v. t. [Low L. dulco.] 1. To sweeten. 2. 
To make less acrimonious. 

NUI.-€O-RA'TION, n. The act of sweetening. Bacon. 

DOLLA, nv. (Gr. dovAera.] An inferior kind of worship. 

DULL, a. [W. dol, dl; Sax. dol.] 1. Stupid; doltish; 
blockish ; slow of understanding. 2. Heavy; sluggish ; 
without life or spirit. 3. Slow of motion ; sluggish. 4. 
Slow of hearing or ene 5. Slow to learn or compre- 
hend ; unready ; awkward. 6. Sleepy ; drowsy. 7. and ; 
melancholy. 8. Grogs ; clor ; insensible. 9. Not pleas. 
ing or delightful ; not exhilarating ; cheerless. 19. Not 
bright or clear ; clouded ; tarnished. 11. Not bright ; not 
briskly burning. 12. Dim ; obsecuré ; not vivid. 13, Blunt; 
obtuse ; having a thick edge. 14. Cloudy ; overcast ; not 
clear ; not enlivening.—15. With seamen, being without 
wind. 16. Not lively or animated 

DULL, c. ¢t. 1. To make dull ; to stupify. 2. To blant. 3. To 
make sad or melancholy. 4. To hebetate ; to make insen- 
sible or slow to perceive. 5. To damp ; to render lifeless. 


t Obsctees. 


DUN 


6. To make neavy or slow of motion. 7. To sully ; to 

tarnish or cloud. 

DULL, v. t. To become dull or biunt ; to become stupid. 

DULL‘-BRAINED, a. Stupid ; of dull intellect. 

ee ae ee a. Having a gloomy look. 

DULL’- 8-POS/ED, a. Inclined to dullness or sadness. 

DULL“EYED, a. Having a downcast look. Shek. 

DULL/-HEAD, nx. A person of dull understanding ; a dolt ; 
a bluckhead. : 

DULL '-SIGHT-ED, a. Having imperfect sight ; purblind. 

DULL/-WIT-TED, a. Having a dull intellect ; beavy. 

DULL/ARD, a. Doltish; stupid. Hall. 

pUElae, nz. A stupid person ; a dolt; a blockhead ; a 

ance. 

DULLED, pp. Made dull; blunted. 

DULL/ER, n. That which makes dull. 

DULLIING, ppr. Making dull. 

DULLNESS, a. 1. Say ; slowness of comprehension ; 
weakness of intellect ,; indocility. 2. Want of quick per- 
ception or eager desire. 3. Heaviness ; drowsiness ; incli- 
nation to sleep. 4. Heaviness; disinclination to motion. 
5. Sluggishness ; slowness. 6. Dimness ; want of clear- 
ness or lustre. 7. Bluntness: want of edge. 8. Want 
of brightness or vividness. 

seer adv. Stupidly ; slowly ; sluggishly ; without fife 
or spirit. 

DO'LY, adv. 1. Properly ; fitly; ina suitable or becoming 
manner. 2. Regularly ; at the proper time. 

DUMB, (dum) a. [Sax. dumd.) 1. Mute; silent ; not speak- 
ing. 2. Destitute of the power of speech; unable to utter 
articulate sounds. 3. Mute; not using or accompanied 
with speech.— 7 strike dumb, is to confound; to aston- 
ish ; to render silent by astonishment ; or, it may be, to 
deprive of the power of speech. 

DUMB, c. t. To silence. Skuk. 

DUMBILY, (dum‘ly) adv. Mutely ; silently ; without words 


or ae 
DUMB'NESS, (dum’nes) n. 1. Muteness ; silence, or hold- 
ing the peace; omission of speech. 2 Incapacity to 
3 inability to articulate sounds. 
DUM FOUND, v. t. To strike dumb; to confuse. [4 low 
word.| Sp éctator. 
DUM MEK ER, 2. One who feigns dumbness. 
UM'MY, «. One who is dumb. [4 low ezpreasion.} 
DUMP, x. [D. dom.] 1. A dull, gloomy state of the mind ; 
sadnese ; melancholy ; sorrow ; heaviness of heart. 2. Ab- 
sence of mind ; revery. 3. A melancholy tune or air. 
DUMP'ISH, a. Dull ; stupid ; sad; melancholy ; depressed 
in spirits. 
DUMP'ISH-LY, ado. In a moping manner. 
DUMPISH-NESS, n. A state of being dull, heavy and 


moping. 

DUMPING, n. Akind of poe or mass of paste in 
coon ty 3 usually, a cover o e inclosing an apple and 
boiled. 

DUMPYY, a. Short and thick. 

DUN, a. (Sax. dunn.) 1. Of a dark colar; of a color partak- 
ing of a brown and black ; of a dull brown color; swarthy. 
2. Dark ; gloomy. 

DUN, v. t. To curn., as fish, ir nanner to give them a dun 
color. See DunKina. 

DUN, v.t. (Sax. dynan.] 1. To clamor for payment of a 
debt ; to urge for payment; to demand a debt in a press- 
ing manner ; to call f(r payment. 2. To urge importu- 


nately. 

DUN, x. 1. An importunate creditor, who urges for pay- 
ment. 2. An urgent request or demand of payment in 
writing. 3. An eminence ; a mound. 

DUNCE, (duns) x. (G. duns.] A person of weak intellect ; 
a dullard ; a dolt ; a thickskull. : 

DUN'CER-Y, n. Duliness ; stupidity. Smith. 

DUNCH, a. ~ Grose. West of England, 
DUNCIL-FY, vo. t. To make stupid in intellect, 

UN'DER, vn. [Sp. redundar.] Lees; dregs; a word used 


tr Jamaica. 

DUNE, n. A hill. See Down. 

DUN -FISH, n. Codfish cured in a particular manner. 

DUNG, a. (Sax. dung.] The excrement of animals. 

DUNG, ». ¢. To manure with dung. Dryden. 

DUNG, v. t. To void excrement. 

DUNGED, pp. Manured with dung. 

DUNGEON, (dun‘jun) a. (Fr. dongeon, or donjon.] 
close prison, or a deep, dark place of confinement. 
subterraneous place of close confinement. 

DUNGEON, v. t. To confine in a dungeon. Hall, 

DUNG'FORK, n. A fork used to throw dung. 

DUNG'HILL, a. Lt. A heap of dung. 2. A mean or vile 
abode. 3. Any mean situation or condition. 4. A term 
of eprcoch for 8 man meanly born ; | not used. ] 

DUNGHILL, o Sprung from the dunghill ; mean ; low; 

base ; vile. Shak. 

DUNG'Y, a. Pull of dung; filthy ; vile. Shak. 

DUNG'YARD, x. A yard where dung is collected. 

DUN'LIN, x. A fowl, a species of sandpiper. Pennant. 
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DUN'NAGE, x. Fagots, soughs or leose wcod laid on Ube 
bottom of a ship to raise heavy goods above the bottom. 

DUNNED, pp. Importuned to pay a debt ; . 

DUN'NER, a. [from dun.) One employed in sulicsting the 

yment of debts. Spectatur. 

DUN'NING, ppr. Urging for payment of a debt, or fer the 
ees Seg request ; importuning. 

DUN'NING, ppr. or n. The operation of curing codfish 
in ree a@ manner as to give it a particular color and 

uality. 

DUN‘NISH, a. Inclined toa dun color ; eomewhat dun. 

DUN'NY, a. Weaf; dull of apprehension. [Lecal.) Grose. 

DC'V, n. (L. ; two.) A song in two parts. 

DU-~)-DE€-A-HE'DRAL, | See DopecanypnaL, Dopaca- 

DU-O0-DEC-A-HE/DRON, {  HEDROR. 

DU-O-DEC'IM-FID, a. [L. duodecim and findo.) Divided 
into twelve parts. 

DU-0-DEC'I-MO, a. [L. duodecim.] Having or consisting 
of twelve leaves to a sheet. 

DU-O-DEC'I-MU, z. A book in which a sheet ts folded into 
twelve leaves. 

DU-O-DE€'U-PLE, a. [L. duo and decuplus.] Consisting 
of twelves. Arbuthnot. 

DU-OD‘t-NUM, an. [L.] The first of the small intestines. 

DU-O-LIT'ER-AL, a. [L. duo and litera.) Consisting of 
two letters only ; bilitera]. Stuart. 

DUP, v. t. [do and up.) To open. [4 low word.] 

DUPE, x. [Fr. dupe.] A person who is deceived ; or one 
easily led astray by his credulity. 

DUPE, v. t. [Fr. duper.] To deceive ; to trick ; to mislead 
by imposing on one’s credulity. 

DO'PI-ON, n. A double cocoon, formed by two or more 
bilk-worms. 

DO’PLE, a. (L. duplus.] Double. 

DO'PLI-€ATE, a. [L. duplicatus.] Double ; twofold.— Dw- 
plicate proportion or ratio is the proportiun or ratio of 
squares. 

DO'PLI-CATE, n. 1. Another corresponding to the first; 
or a second thing of the same kind. 2. A copy; a tran 
script. 

DG'PLLEATE, v. t. [L. duplico.} To double ; to fold. 

DU-PLI-€A'TION, n. 1, The act of doubling ; the multipli- 
ren of a number by 2. 2. A folding ; a doubling ; alsu, 
a fold. 

DO'PLI-CA-TURE, x. A doubling; a fold.—In anatomy, 
the fold of a membrane or vessel. 

DU-PLIC'ILTY, a. (Fr. deplicité.] 1. Doublenese ; the 
nuinber two. 2. Doubleness of heart or speech ; the act 
of dissembling one’s real opinions, with a design to mis- 
lead ; doubte-dealing ; dissimulation ; deceit.—3. In lus, 
duplicity is the pleading of two or more distinct matters 
or single pleas. 

DU-RA-BILU-TY, n. The power of lasting or cantinuing, 
in any given state, without perishing. 

DO'RA-BLE, a. (L. durabilis.| Having the quality of last- 
ing or continuing long in being, without perishing or wear 
Ing out. 

DO'RA-BLE-NESS, a. Power of lasting ; durability. 

DO/RA-BLY, ade. {na tasting manner; with long contin- 


uance. 

DO'RANCE, 2. [L. duro.] 1. Imprisonment ; restraint of 
the peraon; custody of the jailer. 2. Continuance : da- 
ration. See ENDURANCE. 

DU-RANT", xn. A glazed woolen stuff; called by some ev- 
erlasting. 

DU-RA'TION, x. 1. Continuance in time; length or ex- 
tension of existence, indefinitely. 2. Power of eontinu- 
ance. 

DUR'DUM, n. A great noise or uproar. Grose. 

t DURE, tc. i. [L. duro; Fr. durer.] To last; to hold on fa 
time or being ; to continue ; to endure. 

DORE/FUL, a. Lasting. Spenser. 
ORE‘LESS, a. Not lasting; fading. Raleigh. 

*DU-RESS’, n. (Norm. durcsse, deities, I. Literally, 
hardship ; hence, constraint.— Technically, durces, in lax, 
is of two Kinds ; duress of imprisonment, which is impris- 
onment or restraint of personal liberty ; and duress by 
menaces or threats [per minas,} when a person is Uhreat- 
ened with loss of life or limb. 2. Imprisonment ; restraint 
of liberty. 

DORIING, ppr. of dure. [commonly, though not correctly, 
classed among prepositions.) Continuing , lasting ; hold- 


ing on ; as, duriny life. 
DORL-TY, ‘n. (Fr. dureté.] 1. Hardness; firmness. 2. 
Hardness of mind ; harshness; [little used. ] 
t DO'ROUS, a. Hard. Smith. 
DUR'RA, a. A kind of millet, cultivated in North Africa. 
DURST, pret. of dare. [D. dorst. 
DURE, n. A demon or evil spirit. What the duse is the 


matter? The duse is in you. [ Vulgar. 
DUSK, a. (D. duister; G. ditster.} 1. Tending to dark- 
ness, or moderately dark. 2. Tending to a or black 


color ; moderately black. Milton. 
DUSK, x. 1. A tending to darknees ; incipient or imperfect 
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obscurity ; a middie degree between light and darkness ; 
twilight. 2. Tendency toa black color ; darkness of col- 


or. Dryden. 

DUSK, v. t. To make dusky. Little used. 

DUSK, v. & To begin tu lose light or whiteness ; to grow 
dark. [Little mse 

DUSK/I-LY, adv. With partial darkness ; with a tendency 
to blackness or darkness. 

DUSK'I-NESS, xn. Incipient or partial darkness ; & slight or 
moderate de of darkness or blackness. 

DUSK‘ISH, a. Moderately dusky ; partially obecure ; slight- 
ly dark or black. Spenser. 

DUSK'ISH-LY, adv. Cloudily ; darkly. Bacon. 

DUSK/ISH-NES&, n. Duskiness ; approach to darkness. 

DUSK’Y, a. 1. Partially dark or obscure , not Juminous. 
2. Tending to blackness in color; partially black ; dark- 
colored ; not bright. 3. Gloomy; sad. 4. Intellectually 
clouded. 

NUST, x. (Sax. dust, dyst ; Scot. dust.} 1. Fine dry par- 
ticles of earth or other matter, so attenuated that it may 
be raised and wafted by the wind ; powder. 2. Fine dry 
particles of earth; fine earth. 3. Earth; unorganized 
earthy mutter. 4. ‘he grave. 5. A low condition. 

DUST, 2. t. 1. To free from dust ; to brush, wipe or sweep 
away dust. 2. Tosprinkle with dust. 3. To levigate. 

DUST'-BRUSH, x. A brush for cleaning rooms and furni- 


ture. 

DUSTER, x. An utensil to clear from dust; also, a sieve. 

DUST'I-NESS, a. The state of being dusty. 

DUST'-MAN, a. One whose employment is to carry away 
dirt and filth. Gay. 

DUST'Y, a. 1. Filled, covered or sprinkled with dust ; 
clouded with dust. %. Like dust; of the color of dust. 

DUTCH, x. The people of Holland ; also, their language. 

DUTCH, a. Pertaining to Holland, or to its inhabitants. 

DUTCHIY., See Ducny. 

DO'TE-OUS, a. 1. Performing that which is due, or that 
which law, justice or propricty requires ; obedient. 2. 
Obedient ; obsequious. 3. Enjoined by duty, or by the 
relation of one to another ; [litle used.] 

DOTI-A-BLE, a. Subject to the imposition of duty or cus- 
toms ; aa dutiable goods. Supreme Court, U.S. 

DOU'TIED, a Subjected to duties or customs. Anes. 

DO'TI-FUL, a. 1. Performing the duties or obligations re- 
quired by law, justice or propriety ; obedient ; submissive 
to natural or legal superiors ; respectful. 2. Expressive 
of respect or a sense of duty ; respectful; reverential ; re- 
quired by duty. 

DOU'TI-FYL-LY, ade. Ina dutiful manner ; with a regard 
to duty ; obediently ; submissively ; reverently ; respect- 


need Swift. 

DO‘TI-FUL-NESS, 2. 1. Obedience; submission to just 

authority ; habitual performance of duty. 2. Reverence ; 

Dory n. 1. That which a person owes to another; that 
which a person is bound, by any natural, moral or legal 
obligation, to pay, do or perform. 2. Forbearance of that 
which is forbid by morality, law, justice or propriety. 3. 
Obedience ; submission. 4. Act of reverence or respect. 
5. The business of a soldier or marine on guard. 6. The 
business of war; military service. 7. Tax, toll, impoet, 
or customs; excise ; any sum of money required by gov- 
ernment to be paid on the importation, exportation, or 
consumption of goods. 

DU-UM‘VIB, n. [L. duo and vir.) One of two Roman of- 
ficers or magistrates united in the same public functions. 

DU-UM’VLRAL, a. Pertaining to the duumvirs or du- 
umvirate of Rome. 

DU-UM'VI-RATE, ». The union of two men in the same 
office ; or the office, dignity or government of two men 
thus associated ; as in ancient Rome. 

DWALE, n. 1. In heraldry, a sable or black color. 2. The 
deadly nightshade, a plant, or a sleepy potion. 

DWARF, 2. (Sax. dwery, drrore.) 1. A general name 
for an animal or plant which is much below the ordinary 
size of the species or kind. A man that never grows be- 
yond two or three feet in height is a dwarf. 2. An attend- 
ant on a Jady or knight in romances. 

DWARF, v. t To hinder from growing to the natural size ; 
to lessen ; to make or kcep small. 

oWARF’ISH, a. Like a dwarf; below the er mmon stature 
or size; very small; low ; petty; despicable. 

DW ARF'ISH-LY, ado. Like a dwarf. 


DW ARF'ISH-NESS, 2. Smaliness of stature ; littleness of 


size. 


p) | 


t DWAUL, v. i. (Sax. dielian, dwotian.} Te be delirious. * 
DWELL, v. i.; pret. dicclied, usually coutra ed into dueit, 


DYS‘€RA-SY, a. (Gr. dvoxpacca.} 


DYS 


[Dan. dewler.] 1. To abide as @ permanent resident, of 
to inhabit for a time; to live ina place. 2. To be in any 
state or condition; to continue. 3. To continue’, tu be 
fixed in attention ; to hang upon with fondness. 4. To 


continue long. 


DWELL, as a verb transitive, is not ased. 
DWELLER, ». An inhabitant ; a resident. 
DWELLING, ppr. inhabiting ; residing ; sojourning ; ccn- 


tinuing with fixed attention. 


DWELLING, ». 1. Habitation ; place of residence ; abode. 


Q. Continuance ; residence; state of life. 


DWELLIING-HOUSE, «. The house in whieh one lives. 
DWELLING-PLACE, «. The place of residence. 
DWINDLE, v. i. 


Sax. deinan.] 1. To diminiah: to be- 
come lese ; to shrink ; to waste orconsume away. 2. To 
degenerate ; to sink ; to fall away. 


DWIN'DLF, «. ¢. 1. To make less; to bring low. 2 To 
brenk ; to disperse. 

DWINDLED, a. Shrunk ; diminished in size. 

DWIN'DLING, ppr. Falling away ; leas ; pin- 


ing ; consuming ; moldering away. 


DWINE, v. i. To faint ; to grow feeble ; to pine. Worth of 


England. 


DYE, v. t. (Sax. deagan.] To stain ; to color; to give anew 


and permanent color to ; applied particularly to cloth or the 
materials of cloth. 


DYED Pp. Stained ; colored. 
DYEING, 


per. Staining; giving a new and permanent 
color. 


DYEING, n. The art or practice of giving new and perma- 


nent colora ; the art of coloring cloth, hats, &c. 


DYER, x. One whose occupation is to dys cloth and the 
like. 
DYING, ppr. [from die.] 


; expir- 


1. Losing ne ee Laan 
; ine 


ing; fading away ; languishing. 2. a. 
to death. 


DING, n. Death. 2 Cor. 4. 
DYING-LY, ado. 


As at the moment of giving up the 
ghos 


t. 
DY-NAM/E-TER, n. (Gr. duvayis and perpew.] An instru- 


ment for determining the magnifying power of telescopes. 
DY X-A-MET’RLEAL, a. Pertaining to a dynameter. 
DY-NAMI-€AL, a. (Gr. Suvapes.] Pertaining to strength 
or power. 


DY-NAM/IE€S, 2. The branch of mechanical philosophy 


which treats of moving powers, or the action of forces, 
when they give rise to motion. 

DYN-A-MOM'E-TER, n. An instrument for measuring the 
relative strength of men and other animals. 

DY'NAST, n. A ruler; a governor, & prince ; a govern- 


ment. 
DY-NAST'I€, a. Relating to a dynasty or line of kings. 
*DE'NAS-TY, n. (Gr. duvacreca.] Government; sove- 


reignty ; or rather a race of succession of Kings of the 

same line or family, who govern a particular country. 

In medicine, an ill habit 
or state of the humors ; distemperature of the juices. 

DYS-EN-TER'I€, a. 1. Pertaining to dysentery ; accom- 
panied with dysentery ; proceeding from dysentery. 2. 
Afflicted with dysentery. 

DYS’/EN-TER-Y, a. (L. dysenteria.} A flux in which the 
stools consist chiefly of blood and mucus or other morbid 
matter, accompanied with griping of the bowels, and fol- 
lowed by tenesmus. 

DYS'NO-MY, n. (Gr. dvovopea } TM ordering of laws ; o1 
the enacting bad laws. Cockeram 

DYS'O-DILE, n. A species of cos! 

DYS/O-REX-Y, n. [Gr. dus and opegis.] A bad or depraved 
appetite; a want of appetite. 

* DYS-PEP'SY, n. (Gr. dvoreyca.] Bad digestion ; indiges- 
tion, or difficulty of digestion. 

DYS-PEP'TI€, a. 1. Afflicted with indigestion. 2. Per- 
taining to or consisting in dyspepsy. 

DYS/PHO-NY, vr. (Gr. dvogwvia.) A difficulty of speak- 
ing, occasions by an ill di tion of the organs of 

h. Dict 


8 ‘ : 

DYSP-NOF/A, (disp-né‘a) x. (Gr. dvoxvoca.] A difficulty 
of breathing. 

DYS'U-RY, n. (Gr. dvoovpia.] Difficulty in discharging the 
urine, attended with pain and a sensation of heat. 
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E the second vuwel, and the fifth letter, of the English 

9 Alphabet. [ts long and natura) sound in English, as 
ia here, me, coincides with the sound of ¢ in the Italian 
and French Janguages. Jt has a short sound, as in met, 
men; and the sound of a open or long, in prey, vein. 
Asa final letter, it is | ad ieatene quiescent; but it serves to 
lengthen the sound of the preceding vowel, or at least to 
indicate that the preceding vowel is to have ita long 
sound, a8 in mane, care, plume, which, without the final 
e, would be pronounced man, can, plum. After c and g, 
the dual « serves to change these letters from hard Ww soft, 
or to indicate that c is to be pronvunced as 2, and g, a8 7. 
As a numeral, E stands for 250. In the calendar, it 1s 
tte fifth of the dominical letters. As an abbreviation, it 
etands for Fast, as in charts; BE. by S., East by South. 

EACH, a. (Scot, etk.] Every one of any number separate- 
ly considered or treated. 

EACH WHERE, adv. Every where. 

VAD, or EDD, in names, isa Saxon word signifying happy, 
fortunate ; a8 in F'd:card, happy preserver ; é-dyar, happy 
power; Luin, happy conqueror. Gibson. 

EAGER, (éger) a. [Fr. aire.) 1. Eacited by ardent de- 
sire in the pursuit of any object; ardent to pursue, per- 
form or obtain ; inflamed bv desire; ardently wishing or 
longing. 2. Ardent; vehement; impetuous. 3. Sharp; 
sour; acid [little used.] 4. Sharp; keen; biting; se- 
vere; [litte used.] Shak. 5. Brittle: inflexible; not 
ductile ; ‘local.] Locke. 

EA'GER-LY, ado. 1. With great ardor of desire ; ardent- 
ly . earvestiv . warmly; with prompt zeal. 2. Hastily ; 
impetuously. 3. Keenly ; sharply. 

BA‘GER-NESS, nv. 1. Ardent desire to do, pursue or obtain 
any thing: animated zeal; veliement longing; ardor of 
inclination. 2. Tartness; sourness; [vbs. | 

RA/GLE, a. ‘Fr. aigiec.} 1. A rapacious fowl of the genus 
falco. 2. A gold coin of the United States, of the valne 
of ten dollars. 3. A constellation in the northern hemis- 

here. . 

EAGLE-EVED, a. 1. Sharpsighted as an engle; having 
an acute sight. 2. Discerning ; having acute intellectual 
Vision. 

ERA‘GLE-SIGHT ED, a. Having acute sight. Shak. 

EA'GLE-SPEEI 2a. Swiftness like that of an eagle 

RA‘GLESS, n. A female or hen eagle. 

EA-GLE-STONE, n. Etite, a variety of argillaceous oxyd 
of iron. 

EA/GLET, n. A young 

EA'GLE-WINGED, a. 
swift as an eagle. Milton. 

RA'GRE, (8'gur) x. A tide swelling above another tide, as 
in the Severn. Dryden. 

EAL/DER-MAN. See ALDERMAN. 

ae n. [Sax. eam.] Uncle. Spenser. 

A 

E 


le, or a diminutive eagle. 
aving the wings of an eagle; 


N,v.t. ort Toyean. See YEan. 

AN'LING, x2. A lainb just brought forth. 

R, n. (Sax. ear, care.) 1. The organ of hearing ; the 
organ by which sound is perceived ; and, in general, both 
the external a..d internal part is understood by the term. 
2. The sense of hearing, or rather the power of distin- 
guishing sounds and judging of harmony.—3. In the ,/u- 
ral, the head or person. 4. The tup, or highest part ; 

low.) 5. A favorable hearing ; attention ; heed ; regard. 

Disposition to like or dislike what is heard ; opinion ; 
judgment; taste. 7. Any partof a thing resembling un 
ear; a projecting part from the side of any ening 8. The 
spike of corn ; that pert of certain plants which contains 
the flowers and seeds. 
Te be by the cars, 
To fall together by the ears, bo fight or scuffle ; to quarrel. 
Te jro together by the cars, )- 
Te uct by the cars, to make strife ; to cause to quarrel. 
®AR, c. i. To shoot, as an ear ; to form ears, as corm. 
RAR, vr. ¢. {ue aro. | To plough or till. 
[AlAs , a. Used to be tilled. Barret. 
R'ACHE, n. [See Act.) Pain in the ear. 
FAR'AL, a. Receiving by the ear. He:ryt. 
AR'-BORED. a. Having the ear perforated. Hall, 
FAR'-DEAF/EN-ING, a. Stunning the ear with nc ise. 
Shak. 
FARED, pp. Having ears ; having spikes formed, as corn. 
FAR! ERECTING, a. Setting up the ears. Corper. 
FARING, xn. In seamen’s language, asmall rope employed 
to fusten the upper corner of a sail to its yard. 
FARING, ». A ploughing of land. Gen. xliv. 
EARLADP. ». The tip of the ear. 
FAM LOCK, x. (Sax. ear-loca.) A lock or curt of hair, near 
the ear. 


ees n. A mark on the ear, by which a aheep is 

nown. 

RAR'MARK, v.¢. To mark, as a sheep by cropping «w 
slitting the ear. 

EAR VICK, xn. An instrument for clennsing the ear. 

ee nn Gs a. Piercing the ear, asa shrill or sharp 
sound. 

EAR LANG, x. A pendant; an ornament, sometiines set 
with diamonds, pearls or other jewels, worn at the var, 
by means ofa riug passing through the jobs. 

EARGEHOYT, ». Reach of the ear; the distance at whith 
words may be heard. Dryden. 

EARAWAX, x. The cerumen; a thick, viscous substance, 
secreted by the glands of the ear into the outer passage. 
EAR WiG, a. [Sax. ear-rivga, ear-incga.) A genus of 
insects of the order of colcupters. In New Englaad, Unis 

name ts vulgily giveu to a species of centiped. 

EAR-WUP NESS, x. One who is able to give testimony 
to a fact from his own hearing. 

EARL, ier) a. (Sax. evrl.) A British tide of nobility, or a 
nobleman, the third in rank, being next below a manjws, 
and next above a viscount. 

EARLDOM, (erldum) x. ‘The seignory, jurisdiction or dig- 
nity of an earl. 

EARLIDOKR-MAN, vw. Anealderman. Burke. 

t RARLES’PRN-NY, n. Money given in part payment. 

EARL-MARISHAL, 2. An officer in Great Britain, wh. 
has the superintendence of inilitary solenimities. 

EAR LEss, a. Destitute of earns ; disinclined to hear ot 
listen. 

EAR'ILI-NESS, (erle-nes) n. A state of advance or far- 
wardness ; a state of being befure any thing, or af the 
beginning. 

EAWLY, (erly) a. [from Sax. er, er.] 1. In advance ot 
something else ; prior in time; furward. 2. First; beme 
atthe beginning. J. Being in good season. 

BAMLY, (ely) ade. Soon; in good seasun ; betimes. 

EARN, (erm) ct. [Sax. caraiin, rnin, grarman.) 1. To 
merit. or deserve by labor, or by any performance ; tw d-: 
that which entitles lo a reward, whether the reward 1s 
received or not. 2. ‘Po gain by libor, service or perfurm- 
ance ; to deserve and receive as compensation. 

EARN, ef. [G. gerinnen.) To curdle. 

EARN, v.t. [Sax. gyrnan.] ‘To long for ; to feel anxiety. 
Spenser, See V EARN. 

EARNED, (ernd) pp. Merited by labor or performance ; 
gained. 

EARN'EST, (ernest) a. [Sax. cornest, or geormest.) 1. Ar 
dent in the pursuit of an object ; eager to obtain ; having 
a longing desire ; warmnly engaged or incited. 2. Ardent 
warm ; eager; zealous ; animated ; importanate. 3. In- 
tent: fixed. 4. Intportant; serious ; that is, really intent 
or engaged, 

EARNEST, (ernlest) a. 1. Seriousness ; a reality ; a real 
event ; ts opposed to jesting or feigned appearance. Nasey. 
Q. Worst fruits . that which is in advance, and gives prom- 
isc of something to come. 

EARNIES-LY, cernlest-lyv) ade. 1. Warmly ; zealously ; 
importunately ; engerly ; with real desire. 2. With fixed 
attention 5 with eagemess. 

BAR Nik TN ESS, cernfest-nes) 2. 1. Ardor or zeal in the 
pursuit of any thing: eagerness; animated desire. 2. 
Anxious care. solicitude ; intenseness of desire. 3. Fur- 
ed desire ur attention 5 seriausness, 

tBARN- FUL, (ernful) a. Full of anxiety. Fletcher. 

EARNIING, (ernting) ppv. Meriting by services ; gaining 
by Libor or performance. 

EARNING, ferning) n.: plu. Earnnines. That which is 
earned ; that which is gamed or merited by labor, ser- 
vices or performance ; wages , reward. 

TEARSH, 2. PSre Bak, to plough.] A plonghed field. fay. 

BARTH, ferth) a. (Sax. curd, eurth, yrtt.] 1. Earth, in its 
primary scusr, sigmifies the particles which compcse the 
mass of the globe, but mure particularly, the particles 
which form the fine mold on the surface of the globe ; of 
it denotes any indefinite mass or portion of that matter 
This substance being considered, by ancient philosophers, 
as siinple, was called an element: and, in pupuler lan. 
guace, we still hear of the four elements, fire, air, earth 
and -wrater.—2. ln chemistry, the term eurth was, rill 
lately, employed to denote a simple elementary body ot 
substance, tasteless, inodorous, uninflammable and infu 
sible. Rut it has aleo been applied to substances whiel, 
have a very sensible alkaline taste, as lime. The prem. 
tire earths are reckoned ten in number, viz., siler, alumina, 
ine, magnesia, barytes, strontian, urcen, glucin, ytina, 
and therina, Silliman. 3. The terraqucous globe whict 
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4. The world, as opposed to other scenes of 
existence. £. The inhabitants of the globe. 6. Dry jand, 
oper to the sea. «. Country ; region ; a distinct part 
of the globe. 3. The ground ; the surface of the earth.— 
9. In Scripture, things on the carth are carnal, sensual, 
temporary things ; opposed to heavenly, spiritual or divine 
things.—10. Ficuratice/y, alow condition. Ree. xii. 11. 
from ear, Sax. er:aa, L. aro, to plough.] The act of turn- 
ag up the ground in tillage ; [nut used. 

EARTH, v.¢. 1. To hide in the earth. Drydex. 2. To 
cover with earth or mold. 

EARTH, v. i. To retire under ground ; to burrow. 

pee BAG, a. A bag filled with earth, used for defense 

n war. 

EARTH) BANK, x. A bank or mound of earth. 

EARTH'BOARD, n. ‘The board of a plough that turns over 
the earth ; the mold-board. 

EARTH'BORN, «. 1. Born of the earth ; terrigenous ; 
springing originally fromthe earth. 2. Earthly ; terrestrial. 

EARTH!/BOUND, a. Fastened by the pressure of the earth. 

EARTHBRED, 4. Low; abject, groveling. 

BA: VHECRE-ATED, a. Formed of earth. Yourg. 

RARTHIEN, ‘erth’n) a. Made of earth ; made of clay. 

EARTH'FED, a. Low; abject. 4. Jonson, 

EARTH FLAX, a. A:nianth ; a fibrous, flexile, elastic min- 
eral substance. 

EARTHII-NESS, ot. The quality of being earthy, or of con- 
taining earth ; grossness. Juinyon. 

EAR TH'LI-NESS, 2. 1. The quality of being earthly ; gross- 
ness. 2. Worldliness ; strong attuchmentto worldly things. 

BARTH'LING, va. An inhabitant of the earth; a mortal ; 
a frail creature. DP riucicnand., 

BARTH'LY, 2. 1. Pertaining to the earth, or to this world. 
2 Not heavenly; vile; invan. 3. Belonging to our pres- 
ent state. 1. Belonying to the earth or world ; carnal; 
vile ; as opposed to spintual or heavenly. 5. Corporeal ; 
not mental. : 

EARTIWVLY-MIND'ED, a. Having a mind devoted to 
earthly things. 

EARTH LY-SIND'ED-NESS, 7. Grossness; sensuality ; 
extreme devotedness to earthly objects. 

EARTHNUT, 2. ‘She groundnut, or reot of the arachis ; 
a small round bulb or knob, like a nut. 

EARTIVUNUT, 2. ‘The preaut, or fu: fens a globular root. 

EARTIPQUAK i, ve. A shaking, trembling or concussion 
of the earth; sometimes a slight tremor; at other times a 
violent shaking or convulsion; at other times a rocking 
or heaving of the earth. 

BARTIUSUAK-ING, a. Shaking the earth; having power 
to shake the earth. wfilton, 

EARTIVWORM, «a. 1. The dew-worm, a species of lu:m- 
bricus; @& worm that lives under ground. 2. A mean, 
sordid wretch. 

EARTH’Y, a. 1. Consisting of earth. 
3. Partaking of earth; terrene. 4. [nhabiting the earth ; 
terrestrial. 5. Relating to earth. 6. Grogs; not refined. 
7. Earthy fracture, in mirzcraloyy, is when the fracture of 
a@ mineral 1s rough. 

BASE, (aze) nu. [Fr. aise: Arm. ac:.] 1. Rest; an undis- 
turbed state. Applicd tu the body, freedom from pain, 
disturbance, excitement or annoyance.—2. Applied to the 
mind, @ quict state; (ranquillity ; freedom from pain, 
concem, anxiety, solicitade, or any thing that frets or 
ruffies the mind. 3. Rest from labor, 4. Facility ; free- 
dom from difficulty or great labor. 5. Freedom from stil¥- 
neas, harshness, forced expressions, or unnatural arrange- 
ment. 6. Freedom froin constraint or formality ; unaf- 
fectedneas.—4' ¢use, in an undisturbed state ; free from 

in or anxiety. 

SE, v.t. 1. ‘To free from pain or any disquiet or annoy - 
ance, ay the budy ; to relieve , to give rest to. 2. To free 
from anxiety, care or disturbance, as the mind, 3. To 
remove a burden from, either of body or mind. 4. To 
mitigate ; lo alleviate ; to assuage ; to abate or remove in 

ade any burden, pain, grief, anxiety or disturbance. 5. 

‘o quiet ; to allay , to destroy.—7'o ccse off or ease moran, 
in seamen’s lauenazre, is to alacken iw rope gradually.— 

To ease a ship, is to put the helm hard alee, to prevent 

her pitching, when close-hauled. 

BASE’FUL, a. Quict; peaceful; fit forrest. Shak. 

RASE FUL-LY, ade. With ease or quiet. Stericood. 

BASEL, 2. The frame on which printers place their canvas. 

RASE/LESS, «&. Wanting case. Donne. 

BASEMENT, 2. t. Convenience ; accommodation ; that 
which gives eaae, relief or assistance, Srrif?.—2, In lair, 
any privilege or convenience which one man has of an- 
other, cither by prescription or charter, without profit ; 
ag a way through his land, &c. 2 

BRAS I-LY, ade. 1. Without difficulty or great labor; with- 
out great exertion, or sacrifice of labor or expense. 
Without pain, anxiety or disturbance ; in tranquillity. 3. 
Readily ; without the pain of reluctance. 4. Smoothly ; 
quietly ; gently ; without tumult or discord. 5. Without 
violent shakiug or jolting. 


we inhabit. 


2. Resembling earth. 
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RASI-NESS, x». 2}. Freedom from difficulty , ease, 2 
Flexibility ; readiness to comply ; prompt Compliance ; a 
yielding or disposition to yield without Opposition or re- 
luctance. 3. Freedom from stiffness, constraint, effurt or 
formality. 4. Rest ; eka eas ; freedum from 
puin. Ray. 5. Freedom from shaking or jolting, as of a 
moving vehicle. 6. Softness. 

-EASINGS, p. plu. 1. The eaves of houses. Grose. Nortk 

of Eugiand, 2. Dung; as, cow’s casings. Craven Dialect. 

BAST, ne. (Max. east.| 1. The point in heavens, where 
the sun is seen to rise at the equinox, or when it is in the 
equinectial, or the corresponding point on the earth ; one 
of the four cardinal points. 2. The eastern parta of the 
earth ; the regions or countries which lie east of Europe, 
or other country. 

EAST, a. Towards the rising sun; or towards the point 
where the sun rises, when in the equinoctial. 

RASTER, x. [Sax. custer.] A festival of the Christian 
church, observed in commemoration of our Savior’s ree- 
urrection, it answers to the pascha or passever of the 
Hebrews, and most nations still give it this name, pascha, 

IBA, puaue. 

EAS’TEK-LING, 2. I. A native of some country eastward 
ofanouher. 2. A species of waterfowl. 

FAS VER-LING, Sce STERLING. 

BAS'TER LY, a 1. Coming from the eastward. 2. Situ- 
ated towards the east. 3. Towards the east. 4. Looking 
towards the east. 

BAS TER-LY, adr. On the east ; in the direction of enat. 

EASTERN, a. (Sax. cusivrite| 1, Oriental ; being or 
dwelling an the easi. 2. Situated towards the east ; on 
the east grirt. J. Going towards the east, or in the direc- 
tion of Cast. 

*AST' WARD, adv. Toward the east ; in the direction of 
east from some point or place. 

EASY, (zy) a. 1. Quiet; being at rest ; free from pain, 
dixturbance or annoyance. 2. Free from anxiety, care, 
solicitude or peevishness ; quiet; tranquil. 3. Giving no 
pain or disturbance. 4. Not diticult; that gives or re- 
quires no great labor or exertion ; that presents no greet 
obstacles. 5. Not causing labor or ditiiculty. 6. Smooth ; 
not uneven ; not rough or very hilly ; that may be trav- 
eled with ease. 7. Gentle ; moderate ; not pressing. 8. 
Yielding with litde or no resistance ; complying ; credu- 
Jons, Y. Ready ; not unwilling. 10. Contented: aatis- 
fied. JI. Giving ease; freeing from labor, care or the 
tutigue of business ; furnishing abundance without tol! ; 
atiluent. 12. Not constrained ; not stiff or formal. 13. 
Smootna ; flowing ; not harsh. 14. Not jolting. 15. Nut 
heavy or burdensome. 

BAT, cv. t.: pret. ate; pp. eat or eaten. [Sax. hiten, eatan, 

tan and etan.) J. To bite or chew and swallow, as food. 
y To corrode ; to wear away ; to separate parts of a thing 
radually. 3. T'o consume ; to waste. 4. Toenjoy. 5. 
‘o consume; to oppress. 6. To feast.—In Scripture, to 
eat the flesh of Christ, is to believe on him and be nour- 
ished by faith.—7o cat one’s wrerds, is to swallow back , 
to take back what has been uttered , to retract. Hudibras, 

RAT, c.i 1. To take food ; to feed ; to take a meal, or to 
board. 2. To take food ; to be maintained in food.—7'o 
cat, or tu eat in or tnfo, is to make way by corrosion ; to 
gniw ; to enter by gradually wearing or separating the 
purta of a substance.— 7 cat out, to consume. 

EAT’ A-"LE, a. That may be eaten ; fit to be eaten ; proper 
for food ; esculent. 

EAT’ A-BLE, n. Any thing that may be eaten ; that which 
is fit for food ; that which is used as food. 

EAI’ AGE, 2. Food for horses and cattle from the after- 
math. See AFTER-EATAGE. 

EATEN, (tn) pp. Chewed and swallowed ; consumcd ; 
corroded. 

EATER, 2. One who eats; that which eats or corrodes ; a 
corrosive. 

{LEATH, a. and adv. Easy ; easily. 

EATING, ppr. Chewing and swallowing ; consaming ; 
corroding. 

EAT ING-HOUSE, x. A house where provisions are sold 
ready dressed. 

BEAVER, or EEV'ER, x. A corner or quarter of the heavens; 
as, the wind is in the rainy earer. Cheshire Gloss. 

BAVES, vn. plu. (Sax. efese.] The edge or lower border of 
the roof of a building, which overhangs the walls, and 
casts off the water that falls on the roof. 

FAVES'-DROP, c. i. To stand under the eaves or near tle 
windows of a house, to listen and learn whut is said 
within doors. 

RAVES-DROP-PER, n. One who stands under the e .ves 
or near the window or door of a house, to listen and hear 
what is said within doors. 

EBR, n. [Sax. ebbe, chba.] 1. The reflux of the tide ; the 
return of tide water towards the sea ; i te flend ur 
flowing 2. Decline; decay ; a falling 26 betler lou 
worse state. 

ERR, v. i. (Sax. ebban.] 1. To flow back; to return as tie 
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\vater ofa tide towurds the ocean ; Up yoeee to fuw. 2. 
To decay ; decline ; w return or ful k frum a butter 
to a worse state. 

ERBING, ppr. Flowing back ; declning ; decaying. 

ERSQHING, x2. Ibe reflux of the tide. 

EBB TIDE, 2. The retiux of tide-water ; the retiring tide. 

+ eBIEN, or + EX'UON, a. The same as ebony. 

RB-O.NITEH, x. The Fdtonites were heretics who denied 
the divinity of Christ, and rejected many perts of the 
Scriptures. 

EB1-O-NITE, a. Relating to the heresy of the Ebionites. 
Whiston, 

BB’‘ON, a. Consisting of ebony ; like ebony ; black. 

EBO-NIZE, v.t. To make or tawny ; to tinge with 
the color of ebony. Wuish. 

EBONY, nv. [L. ebenus.) A species of hard, heavy and 
durable w which admits of a fine polish or gloes. 

EBO.NY-TREK, x. The ebenua, a small tree. 

EH RAC TE-ATE, a. In botany, without a bractea or floral 
enf. 

E-QRVE-TY, n. [L. ebrietas.] Drunkenness ; intoxication 
by spirituons liquors. 

EBRiL'LAME, x. [Fr.] A check given to a horse, by a 
sudden jerk of one rein, when he retuses to tum. 

E-BRI-O81-TY, a. [L. ebriositas.) Uabitual drunkenness. 

E KULILIEN-CY, a. (See Emunurtion.] A builing over. 
Cudicorta. 

E-BUL/LIENT, a. Boiling over, ag a liquor. Young. 

EB-UL-LYTION, x. [L. ebullitiv.} 1. The operation of 
builing ; the agitation of a liquor by heat, which throws it 
upin bubbles. 2. Effervescence, which is occasioned by 
fermentation, ur by any other process which causes the 
extricution of an aerifurm fluid, as in the mixture of an 
ucid with a carbonated alkali. 

E-CAU DATE, a. In dotany, without a tail or spur. 

EC-CEN-‘TRIE a. {L. eccentricus.] 1. Deviating or 

E€-CEN'TRI-GAL, § departing from the centre.—2. In 
geometry, not having the same centre. 3. Not terminat- 
ing in the same point, nor directed by the same principle. 
4. Deviating from stated methods, usual practice or extab- 
lished furms or laws ; irregular; anomalous ; departing 
frens the usual course ; as, an eccentric genius. 

ECCCEN TRIE, x. 1. Acircle not having the same centre 
asanvother. 2. That which is irregular or anomaious. 

E€-CEN-TRICI-TY, x. 1. Deviation from a centre. 2. 
The state of having a centre different from that of another 
circle.—J3. In astronomy, the distance of the centre of a 
planet’s orbit from the centre of the sun ; that is, the dis- 
tance between the centre of an ellipse and its focus. 4. 
Departure or deviation from that which is stated, regular 
or usual. 5. Excursion from the proper sphere. 

EC-CHY-MOSIS, ». [Gr. exyupwots.] In medicine, an 
appearance of livid spots on he skin, occasioned by ex- 
travasated blood. ; 

EC-€ LE-81-ASTES, n. (Gr.] A canonical book of the Old 
Testament. 

E€-C€LE-SI-AS‘TIE a. (Gr. exwdnotacrixos.] Pertain- 

EC-CLE-SI-ASTL-€AL, ing or nating to the church.— 
Ecclesiastical state is the body of the clergy. 

Et-CLLE-SI-AS'TI€, a. A person in orders, or consecrated 
to the service of the church and the ministry of religion. 

EC-€LE-SI-AS'TI-CUS, n. A book of the Apucry pha. 

EC-€0-PROTIE, a. ce ex and xorpos-] Having the qual- 
ity of promoting alvine discharges ; luxative ; ,ovsening ; 
gently catuartic. 

E€-¢O-PROTIE, x. A medicine which purges gently ; a 
muld cathartic. Coze. 

ECH-B-LON, a. (Fr.] In military tactics, the position of 
an army in the form of steps, or with one divisiou more 
advanced than another, Wellington. 

ECHn-NATE, a. [L. echinus.) Set with prickles; 

BEUU-NA-TUD prickly, like a hedgehog ; having sharp 
points, bristled. Martyn. : 

ECHiin-ITL, an. A fossil found in chalk pits, called cen- 
tronta. 

ECHTNUS, a. [L.] 1. Abedgehog. 2. A shell-fish set 
with prickles or spiues.—3. With dotanists,a prickly head 
or top of a plant; an echinated pericarp.—4. In urchitrc- 
ture, a member or ornament near the bottom of Ionic, 
Corinthian or Composite capitals. 

E€H‘O, n. [L. echo.] J. A sound reflected or reverberated 
from a solid body ; sound returned ; repercussion of sound, 
—2. In fabulous history, a nymph, the daughter of the 
Air and Tellus, who pined into a sound, for love of Nar- 
cissus.—3. in architecture, a vault or arch tor redoubling 
sounds. 

ECH4), rt. 1. To resound; to reflect sound. 2. To be 
sounded back. 

ECH 0, v. ¢. ‘l'o reverberate or send back sound ; to return 
what has been uttered. 

ECH‘OED, pp. Reverberated, as sound. 

E€H‘O-1NG, ppr. Sending back sound. 

R-CHOME-TER, n. (Gr. myxos and perpov.] Among musi- 


cians, a scale or rule, serving to measure the duration of 
sounds, 

E-CHUME-TRY, ». 1. The art or act of measuring the 
duration of sounds. 2. The art of constructing vaults to 
produce echoes. 

E-CLAIK'CISE, v.t. [Fr. Saget ool WON make clear , to 
expiain ; to clear up what is not understood or misundet- 


stood. 

* E-C LAIR'CISSE-MENT, (ek-klireseez-ma -. [Fr.] 
Explunation ; the clearing up of any thing not before uan- 
derstood. 

E-CLAMPSY, n. [Gr. exdapfis.] A shining ; a flashing 
of se a symptom of epilepey- Hence, epilepsy itse!/. 

* E-CLAT, (e-kli’) x. [Fr.] 1. A buret of ne ; accla- 
mation ; applause ; approbation; renown. 2. Splendor ; 
show ; pump. 

Et-LEt:Tle, a. [Gr. sxdAsxrixos.] Selecting ; choosing ; 
an epithet given to certain philosophers of antiquity, who 
did not attach themselves tu any particular sect, but select- 
ed trom the opinions and principles of each what they 
thought solid and good. 

Le€-Li-c/Tle, xn. 1. A philosopher who selected feu the 
Varicus systems such opinions and principles as be judged 
tu be sound and rauonal. 2. A ChrisUan who adhered to 
the doctrines of the LEclectics. Alsu, one of a sect of phy- 
sicians, 

Et-Lku'TI-CAL-LY, ado. By way of choosing or select. 
ing ; in the mauner of the eclectical philosophers. 

E€-LEGM!, (ek-lem!) x. (Gr. ex and Agcyw.] A medicine 
made by the incorporation of oils with strups. 

E-C LIPSEY, (e-klips) a. (L. ecliysis.) |. Litcruliy, a defeet or 
failure; hence, 1p astrunvimy, an interception or obscura- 
tion of the light of the sun, muon or uther luminous body. 
2. Darkness ; obscuration. 

E-CLIPSE, (e-klips!) v. t. L. Tu hide a luminous body, ia 
whole or io part, and intercept its rays. 2. To obscure ; 
to darken, by intercepting the rays of light which rendctr 
luminous. 3. To cloud; to darken; to obscure. 4. To 
disgrace. 5. To extinguish. 

E-€LIVSE’, (e-klips’) v. t. To suffer an eclipse. 3idtoa. 

E-CLIPSED, (e-klipst’) pp. Concealed ; darkened ; obscur- 
ed ; disgraced. 

E-CLIPSING, ppr. Concealing ; obscuring; darkening ; 
clouding. 

E-CLIP TIE, n. (Gr. exAeerrixos.] 1. A great circle of the 
sphere supposed to be drawn through the middle of the 
zodiac, muking an angle with the equinoctial of ~ wh, 
which is the sun’s greatest declination. Tne ecliptic is 
the apparent path of the sun.—2. In geograpAy, a great 
circle on the terrestrial globe, answering to aud falling 
Within the plane of the celestial ecliptic. 

E-CLIP Tie, a. Pertaining to or described by the ecliptic. 
2. Sutlering an eclipse. Herbert. 

EC: LOGUE, (ek:log) n. (Gr. exdoyy.} A pastoral poem, in 
which shepherds are introduced conversing with each 
other. 

Ke-O-NOMTE, a. |. Pertaining to the regulation of 

Ee’-O-NOMH-CAL, household concerns. 2. Managing 
doinestic or public pecuniary concerns with frugality. J. 
Frugal, regulated by frugality; not wasteful or extravagant. 

Et'-O-NOM4U-CAL-LY, adr. Witheconomy,; with frugality 

E-vON'U-MIST, 2. 1. Qne who maniges domestic or otber 
concerns with frugality. 2. One Who writes on economy ; 
the writer of a treatise on economy. 

E-CON-‘UO-MIZE, v. i. To manage pecuniary concerns with 
frugality ; tov make a prudent use of money, or of Ube 
means of saving or acquiring property. 

E-CON‘O-MIZE, 0. t. To use with prudence; to expend 
with frugality. 

E-€ON-O-MIZED, pp. Used with frugality. 

E-CON'O-MIZ-ING, ppr. Using with frugality. 

E-CON-O-MY, an. iw! aconumia.) 1. ‘The managemen 
regulation and government of a family or the concerns 
a household. 2. The management of Sei eatigt concerns 
or the expenditure of money. 3. A frugal and judicious 
use of money ; frugality in the necessary expenditure of 
money. It differs from parsimony, which implies an im 
prope? saving of expense.—4. The dixpusition or arrangs- 
ment of any work. Dryden. 5. A system of rules, regu- 
lations, rites and ceremonies. 6. The regular operations 
of nature in the generation, nutrition and preservation of 
animals or plants. 7. Distribution or due order of things. 
8. Judicious and frugal management of public affairs. 9 
Fystem of management, general regulation and disposi- 
tion of the atfairs of a state or nation, or of any depart- 
ment of government. 

Et-PHRAE'TIE. a. (Gr. ex and dparrw.] In medicine, do- 
obstruent ; attenuating. 

E€-PHRA@TIE, n. A medicine which dissolves or atten- 
uates viscid matter, and removes obstructions. 

eh i a a. Enraptured ; ravished ; transported ; de- 

ig ‘ 

EC/STA-SY, n. (Gr. exoracis.} 1. A fized state ; a trance 
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a state in which the mind is arrested and fixed, or, rns we 
any, lost ; a state in which the functions of the senses are 
suspended by the contemplation of aome extraordinary or 
supernatural object. 2. Excessive joy; rapture; a de- 
gree of delight that arrests the whole mind. J. Enthusi- 
asm; excessive elevation and absorption of mind ; ©x- 
treme delight. 4. Excessive grief ur anxiety ; [not used.)} 
Sauk. 5S. Madness ; distraction ; [nut used.) Shak.—bo. In 
medicine, a species of cutulepsy, when the person remem- 
brag after the paroxyaw is over, the ideas he had during 
the fit. 

EC STA-SY, v. ¢t. To fill with rapture or enthusiasm. 

EC STAT TE, a. J. Arresting the mind ; suspending 

Ke STAT 1-CAL, the senses ; entrancing. 2. Raptur- 
ous ; transporting ; ravishing ; delightful beyond measure 
3. ‘Tending to external objects ; [ut uscd. ] 

E€ TY-PAL, a. Taken from the original. + tlis. 

t EO'TYPE, n. (Gr. exrumos.} A copy. Locke. 

Et-U-MEN'IC, a. (Gr. otxoupevekos.] (Greneral ; uni- 

E€-U-MENI-CAL versal. 

EU/U-RIE, n. (Fr.] A stable ; a covered place for horses. 

E-DA CLOUS, a. (L. edaz.] Eating; given to eating ; gree- 


qy 3 voracious. : ; 

E-DAC'1-TY, u. [L. edacitas.] Greediness ; voracity ; rav- 
enousness ; rapacity. 

EDDER, n. (qu. Sax. eder.j In husbandry, such wood as 
is worked into the top of hedge-stukes to bind them to- 
gether. 

EDDER, n. (Sax. atter.] A viper. 

ED'DER, rv. ¢. ‘To bind or make tight by edder ; to fasten 
the tops of hedge-stakes, by interweaving edder. Eng- 
land, 

ED/DISH, or EAD ISH, x. The latter pasture or grass that 
comes after mowing ur reaping; called also cagrass, 
carsh, etch. [Nut used, J beliere, in America.]} 

ED DUES, or ED'DERY, ». A name given to a variety of 
the arum esculentum, an esculent mot. 

EDDY, xn. (Sax. ed and ea.}] J. A current of water running 
back, or in a direction contrary to the main stream. 2. A 
whirlpool ; a current of water or air in a circular direction. 

EDDY, vc. i. To move circularly, or as an eddy. 

EDDY. a. Whirling ; moving circularly. Dryden. 

ED/DY-WA‘TER, a. Among seanee, the water which 
falls back on the rudder of a ship under sail, called dead- 
water 

ED'‘DY-WIND, 2. The wind returned or beat back from a 
sail, a mountain or any thing that hindcrs its passage. 

ED E-LITE, x. A siliceous stone of a light gray color. 

E-DEMWA-TOUS, a. (Gr. oténpa.] Swelling with a serous 
humor ; dropsical. 

F-DEN, n. [Heb.] The country and garden in which Adam 
and Eve were placed hy God hunself. 

£&/DEN-IZED, a. Admitted into Paradise. Davies, 

E-DEN'TA-TED, a. (L. edextatux.] Destitute or deprived 
of teeth. ict. 

E-DEN-TAITION, wu. A pulling out of teeth. Cockeram. 

FE, a. (Sax. ecg; Dan.cv.| J. Ina weneral sensc, the 
extreme border or pointef any thing. It is particularly 
applied to the sharp border, the thin cutting extremucy of 
an instrument.—2. Figurative y, that which cuts or pene- 
trates ; that which wounds or tnjures. 3. A narrow part 
rising from o broader. 4. Sharpness of inind or appe- 
tite; keenness ; intenseness of desire; fitness for acuon 
or operation. 5. Keenness; sharpness, acrimony.— 7 
set the tecth on edge, to cause a tingling or grating sensa- 
tion in the teeth. Hacun. 

EDGE, o.t. [W. hogii Sax. egvian.) 1. To sharpen. 2. 

To furnish with an edge. 3. To border, to fringe. 4. 
To border ; to furnish with an ornamental border. 5. To 
sharpen ; to exasperate; to embitter. 6 ‘Tu incite ; to 
provoke ; to urge on ; to instigate ; that is, te push on as 
with a sharp point; to goad. 7. To move sideways; to 
move by little and little. 

EDGE, v.i. 1. To move sideways ; to move gradually. 
2. To enil close to the wind.—Tv edge airay, in sailing 
fs to decline gradually from the shore or from the line of 
the course.— 7'v edge in irith, to draw near to, as a ship in 
chasing. ; 

EDGED, pp. 1. Furnished with an edge or border. 2. In- 
cited ; instigated. 3. a. Sharp; keen. 

EDGE'LESS, a. Not sharp; blunt ; obtuse ; unfit to cut or 
penetrate. Shak, : 

EDGE’TOOL, n. An instrument having a sharp edge. 

EDGEWISE, adc. 1. With the edge turned forward, or 
towards a particular point ; in the direction of the edge. 
2, Sideways ; with the side foremost. 

EDG'ING 


>» ppr. 1. Giving an edge; ee an 
edge. ». Eneiti ; urging on; goading; stimulating ; 
instigating. 3. Moving gradually or sideways. 4. Fur- 


nishing with a borde.. 

EDGING, a. I. That which is added on the border, or 
which forms the edge ; ax lace, fringe, trimming, added 
to a garment for omament. 2. A‘ narrow lace.—3. In 
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retansaref a row of small plants set along the border of a 

ower-bed. 

EL'I-BLE, a. [L. edo.] Eatable ; fit tu be eaten as fund - 
esculent. - 

®E'DICT, n. [L. edictum.] That which is uttered or pro- 
cluimed by authority aga rule of action ; an order ixsued 
by a prince to his subjects, as a rule or law requiring obe- 
dience ; a& proclamation of command or prohibition. 

BOE ANA, or E-DIF‘I-CANT, a. Building. [Little 
USCC. 

ED-I-FI-CA'TION, 2x. [L. edificatio.] 1. A building up, in 
a moral and religious sense ; instruction ; improvement 
and progress of the mind, in knowledge, in morals, or in 
faith and holiness. 2. Instruction ; improvement of we 
mind in any species of useful knowledge. 

EDI-FI-€A-TO-RY, or E-DIF'I-GA-TU-RY, a. Tending 
toedification. Hall. 

EDI FICE, nv. [L. a) A building ; a structure ; a 
fabric, but appropriately, a large or splendid building. 

FE.D-1-FI/CIAL, a. Pertaining to ediices or to structure. 

ED'I-FTED, pp. Instructed ; improved in literary, moral or 
religious knowledge. 

a "I-ER, ». One that improves another by instructing 

im. 
SDI1-FY, v. t. (L. edyico.] 1. To build, tn a@ literal sense ; 
be vow used.) 2. ‘To instruct and improve the mind in 
nowledge generally, and particularly in moral and reli- 
gious Knowledge, in faith and holiness. 3. To teach or 
persuade ; [not used. ] 

ED'N-FY-ING, ppr. Building up in Christian knowledge ; 
instructing ; improving the mind. 

EDI-FY-ING-LY, ade. In an edifying manner. 

E/DILE, n. (L. edits.) A Roman magistrate whose chief 
business was to superintend buildings of ajl kinds, more 

_ pees? public edifices, temples, bndges, aqueducts, ac. 

EDILE-SHIP, n. The office of edile in ancient Rume. 

EDIT, o. t. fL. edo.| 1. Properly, to publish; more usu- 
ally, to superintend u publication; to prepare a book or 

per for the public eye, by writing, correcting or select- 
ng the matter. 2. To publish. 

ae fae? pp. Published ; corrected ; prepared and pub- 

ished. 

ED'T'T-ING, ppr. Publishing ; perens for publication. 

E-DIVTION, n. (L. editiv.. 1. The publication of any book 
or writing. 2. Republication ; sometimes witb revision 
and correction. 3. Any publication ofa book before pub- 
lished ; also, one impression or the whole number of 
copies published af once. 

t E-DI'TION-ER, n. The old word for editor. Gregory. 

ED‘1-TOR, 2. [L.] lL. A publisher; particularly, w person 
Who superintends an impression of a book ; the persun 
who revises, corrects and prepares a book for publication. 
2. One who superintends the publication of a newspaper 

Pe) Ona s. Pertaining to an editor; written by an 
editor 

ED'I-TOR-SHIP, nz. The business of an editor. 

t E-DIT'U-ATE, v.t. [Low L. wdituor.] To defei.d or 
govem the house or temple. 

ED U-CATE, v.t. {L.. educo.] To bring up, asa child ; to 
instruct; tu inform and enlighten the understanding ; to 
instill into the mind principles of arts, science, mornis, 
religion and behavior. 

EDU-€A-TED, pp. Brought up; instructed; furnished 
with knowledge or principles ; trained ; disciplined. 

ED'U-€A-TING, pyr. Instructing; enlightening the under- 
standing, and forming the manners. 

ED-U-CA ‘TION, n. (Le educativ.] The bringing up, as of a 
child ; instruction : formation of manners. 

ED-U-CA'TION-AL, a. Pertaining to education ; derived 
from education. Smita. 

ED U-€A-TOR, 2, One who educates. Beddoes. 

E-DOCEL, vt. [L. educo.] ‘To bring or draw out; to ex. 
tract; to produce from a state of occultation. 

art (e-dast') pp. Drawn forth; extracted; pro 

uced. 

F-DC‘CING, Drawing forth ; preducing. 

soe : “ih eductum.] Extracted matter ; that which 
is educed. 


E-DUC‘TION, 2. The act of drawing out or bringing into 
view. 

F. DUCTOR, a. That which brings forth, elicits or extracts 

E-DUL/CO-RATE, tv. t. [Low L. edulco.] 1. To purify , to 
sweeten.—tIn chemistry, to render substances more mild, 
by freeing them from acids and salte or other soluble tm- 
purities, hy washing. 2. To sweeten, by adding sugar, 
sirup, &c. 

E-DUL'€0-RA-TED, pp. Sweetened ; purified from acid or 
saline substances, and rendered more mild. 

E-DUL/€U-RA-TING, ppr. &weetening ; rendering more 
mnild. 

E-DUL-€0-RATION, n. 1. The act of sweetening or ren- 
dering more mild, by freeing froin acid or saline sub- 
stances, or from any soluble impurities. 2. The art of 
sweetening by acmixture of some saccharine substance. 
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E-DUL/€O-RA-TIVE, a. Having the quality of sweetening. 
EEK. Sce Ex. 
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EFF 


some part escapes in an elastic form , w work, as new 
wine. 


EEL, n. (Sax. el.] A species of murena, a genus of fishes || EF-FER-VFSICENCE, ». A kind of natural ebullition, 


belonging to the order of apudes. 

EEL'-F1SH-ING, s. The act or art of peeind eels. 

EEL'PO”, x. A kind of basket used for catching eels. 

EELIPOUT, x». A species of gadus, resembling an eel. 

EEL/SKIN, x. The skin of an eel. 

EELSPEAR, n. A forked instrument used for stabbing eels. 

L’EN, contracted from even, which see. 

EFF, . A lizard. 

t EF'FA-BLE, a. (L. effadilis.] Utterable ; that may be ut- 
tered or spoken. 

EF-FACE, v. ¢. ee effacer.} 1. To destroy a figure on the 
surface of any thing, whether painted or carved, so as to 
render it invisible or not distinguishable. 2. To blot out ; 
to erase, strike or scratch out, so as to destroy or render 
illegible. 3. To destroy any impression on the mind; to 
wear away.—To deface is to injure or impair a figure ; to 
wface is to rub out or plata f so as to render invisible. 

Er’-FA'CED, (ef-faste’) pp. Rubbed or worn out ; destroy- 
ed, asa fi or impression. 

EF-I'A'CING, ppr. Destroying a figure, character or im- 
vee on any thing. 

t EF-FAS'CIN-ATE, v. t. To bewiteh ; to charm. Cockeram. 

EF-FAS-CI-NA‘TION, x. The act of being bewitched or 
deluded. Shelford, 

EF-FE€T", n. (L. effectus.] 1. That which is produced by 
an agent or cause. 2. Consequence ; event. J. Purpose ; 
general intent. 4. Consequence intended ; utility ; profit; 
advantage. 5. Force; validity. 6. Completion ; perfec- 
tion. 7. Reality ; not mere uppearance; fact. &. Jn the 

lural, cffects are goods ; movaties ; personal estate. 

EF-FE€T’, v.¢t. 1. To produce, as a cause or agent; to 
owe be. 2. To bring to pass ; to achieve ; ‘to accom- 

lish. 
-FEE€T‘ED, pp. Done; pertormed ; accomplished. 

EF-FE€T'I -BLE, a. That may be dane or achieved ; prac 
ticable ; feasible. Brown. 

EF-FECTING, ppr. Producing ; performing ; accomplish 


ing. 

EF-FE€-TION n. In geometry, a construction ; a propos’. 
tion; a problem or praxis, wn ftom some genera. 

roposition. 

EF-FECT IVE, a. 1. Having the power to cause or pro- 
duce; efficacious. 9% Operative; active; having the 
quality of producing effects. 3. Efficient; causing to be. 
4. Having the power of active operation ; able. 

EF-FEETIVE-LY, ado. With effect ; powerfully ; with 
real operation. 

EF FECI’LESS, a. Without effect ; without advantage ; 
uselesa. Skak, 

RF FECTION, 2. One who effects; one who produces or 
causes ; a maker or creator. Werkam. 

EF-FLCT‘U-AL, a. 1. Producing an effect, or the effect 

desired or intended; or having adequate power or force 

to produce the effect. 2. Veracious ; expressive of facts ; 
not ae Shak. 

EF-FECT'U-AL-LY, ado. With effect; efficacionsty ; ina 
manner to produce the intended effect ; thoroughly. 

EF-F ECT U-AL-NESS, n. The quality of being effectual. 
Scott. 

EF-FECT'U-ATE, ov. t. [Fr. effectuer.| To bring to pass ; 
to achieve ; to accomplish ; to fullfil. Sidney. 

EP-FEETU-A-TED, pp. Accomplished. 

EF-FECTU-A-TING, ppr. Achieving ; 
fect. 

t EF-FFETU-OUS, a. Effectual. Barret. 

ft EF-FiéeT U-OUS-LY, adn. Effectually. Stapleton. 

EF-FEMI-NA-CY, a. }. The softness, delicacy and weak- 
ness in men, which are characteristic of the female sex, 
but which in males are deemed a reproach; unmanly 
delicacy ; womanish softness or weakness. 2. Volupta- 
ousness ; indulgence in unmanly pleasuree; jascivious- 
ness. 

EF-FEMI-NATE, a. [L. effrminatus.] 1. Having the 
unlities of the female sex ; soit or delicate to an unmanly 
ecree; tender: womanish , voluptuous. 2. Womanish; 

weak; resembling the practice or qualities of the sex. 
3. Wonnnlike, tender, in a senge not repreachful. 

EF-FEMI-NATE, v. ¢ To make womanish ; to unman; 
to wenken. Lorke. 

BEF CEM LNATE, v.& To grow womanish or weak ; to 
melt into weakness. 

EF-FEMI-NATE-LY, adv. 1. In & womanish manner ; 
weakly; softly. 2. By means of 2 woman. 

LEF-FEMI-NATE-NESS, 2. Unmanlike softness, 

EF-FEM-LNA TION, 2. The state of one grown wo.nan- 
ish ; the state of being wenk or unmanly. (Little used.) 

f EF FE-ROUS, a. [I.. egerus.] Fierce; wild; savage. 


Bp. ue 

EF-FER-VESCE’, (ef-fer-ves') 1. i. (L.. effervraco.| To be 
in natural commotion, Jike Iiquor when gently boiling ; to 
bubble and hiss, as fermenting liquors, or any fluid, when 


= 


performing to ef- 


that commotion of a fluid, which takes place when same 

part of the mass flies off in an elastic form, producing in- 

nuinerable small bubbles. 

EF-FER-VESCENT, a. Gently boiling or bubbling, by 
means of the disengagement of an elastic fluid. 

EF-FER-VESNCI-BLb, a. That has the quality of efferves- 
cing ; capable of producing effervescence. 

EF-FER-VES'CING, ppr. Boiling ; bubbling, by means of 
an elastic fluid extricated in the dissolution of bodice. 

EF-FETE!, a. (L. effutus, efetus.) 1. Barren; nut capa 
ble of producing young, as an animal, or fruit, as the 
earth. 2. Worn out with age. 

EF-FIL-€A/CLOUS, a. [L. eficaz.] Effectual; productive of 
effects ; producing the effect intended ; having power ad- 
equate to the purpose intended ; powerful. 

EF-PI-CA‘CIOUS_LY, adr. Effectually ; in such a mannes 
as to produce the effect desired. 

EF-PI-CA'ClOUS-NESS, ». The quality of being effica- 
cious. 

EF'FI-€A-CY, n. [Sp., It. eeactas) Power to produce ef- 
fects ; production of the effect intended. 

EP-FY CIENCE, {nw (L. effictens.] 1. The act of proda- 

BY-FIUCTEN-CY, § cing effects ; a causing to be or extt; 
effectual agency. 2. Power of producing the effect in- 
tended ; active competent power. 

EF-FI CIENT, a. Causing effecta ; producing ; that causes 
any thing to be what it is. 

EF-FIVCIENT, xn. 1. The agent or cause which produces 
or cnuses to exist. 2. He that makes. 

EF-FI‘CIENT-LY, ade. With effect ; effectively. 

t EF-PTERCE! (ef-fers!) v. t. To make fierce or furious. 

EF-FIG-AL, a. Exhibiting an effigy. Crit. Hicot. Fam- 
phlets, 

t EF-FIG'I-ATE, v. t. [L. efigio.} To form in sembtance , 
to image. Dean King. ¥ 

f EF-F1G-I-A'TION, n. The act of imaging. Dict. 

EL'FI-GY, . [L. efigies.] 1. The image or likcrers of a 
person ; resemblance ; representation ; any substance fash- 
joned into the shape of a person. 2. Portrait; likenesea; 
figure, in sculpture or painting. 3. On ecins, the pruit ov 
inipreasion representing the head of the prince who struck 
the coin.— To burn or hang in efigry, is to burn or bang an 
imuge or picture of the person intended to be executed 
disgraced or degraded. 

EF-PLATE, v. t. [Li egfo.] To fill with breath o« air. 
os used, 

3F-FLO-RESCR!, (cf-flo-res’) c.t. [L. efflureseo.] 1. In 

chemistry, to form a mealy powder on the surface ; to he- 

come pulverulent or dusty on the surface. 9. To formsue 
line vegetation on the surface ; or, rather, to shoot out mie 
nute spicular crystals. 

EF-FLO-RES CENCE, n. 1. In botany, the time of flower- 
ing; the season when a plant shows Its first hlossoms.—2. 
Aimong piysicians, nredness of the skin; eruptions ; as in 
rash, measles, small-pox, scarlatina, &¢.—2. In chemistry, 
the formation of sin: if white threads, resembling the sub. 
limated matter, called flowers, on the surface of certain 
bodies, as salts. 

LF-VLO-KRESCENT, a. Shooting into white threade or 
speulc 3 torming a white dust on the surface. 

FF FLU-ENCE, «. (L. efuens.) A flowing out ; that which 
flows or issues from any body or substance. 

EF FLU-ENT, c. Inflainmatory. Chambers, 

PF-FLOVEUM, no; plu. ErFituvia. [L.]) The minute 
and often invisible particles which exhale from most if 
not all terrestrial) bedies; snch as the odor or smell of 
plants, and the noxious exhalations from diseased bodies, 
or Patsy Ne animal or verctable substances, 

EF PLOX, 2. UL. effurus.] |. The act of flowing out, or is- 
ruing in a stream. 2. Effusion; flow. 3. That which 
flows out; emanation. 

tEr-PLUX!, +. i. To rnin or flow away. Boyle. 

EP-PLUXMION, 2. (Ua. eflurion.] 1. The act of flowing 
out. 2. That which flows out; effuvium ; emanation. 

EP-FORCE, ot. (Fr. eforeer.) 1. To force; to break 
through by vislenec. ~%. To force; to ravish. 3. To 
atrain . to exert with effort. 

t+ERP PORMS vr. t. To fashion; to shape 

t EP PORM-A'TUON, 2. The act of giving shape or form. 

EFIFORT, x». (Fr. efurt.] A straining: an exertion of 
strength ; endeavor ; strenuous exertion to accomplish an 
object 

EF-VOSSION, n. FL. effossus.] The act of digging out of 
the earth. rbuth aot, 

EF-FRAY', vo. t. [Fr. cffra rt To frighten. Sprnser. 
KF-FRAY'A-BLE, a. Frightti ; drendful. Jlarrey. 
EF-FRE-NA-TION, n. (L. effrenctio.} Unbridled rash 
ness or license: unruliness 
EP-FRONT'ER-Y, wm. ie effronterie.) Tmpudence; assur 

ance; shameless boldness; sauciness; boldness trans. 

uressing the bounds Of modesty and decorum. 
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EF-FULGE,, (ef-fal}) v.i. [L. efulgeo.] To send forth a 
flood of light ; to shine with splendor. 

EF-FUL'GENUE, n. A flood of light ; great lustre or bright- 
ness ; splendor. ; 

EF-FUL/GENT, a. Shining ; bright; splendid ; diffusing a 
flood of light. ; 

EF-FUL‘GING, ppr. Sending out a flood of light. Sav- 


age. 
EFF U-MA-BIL/I-TY, x. The quality of flying off in fames 
or vapor. Boyle. 
t EF-FOME/, v. t. To breathe out. Spenser. 
EF-FUND,, v. t. [L. effunde.] To pour out. 
-FUSE,, (ef-fiize’) v. t. Ye effusus.) To pour oul, aga 
fluid ; to spill ; to shed. Milton. 
tEF-FOSE!, a. Dissipated ; profuse. Richardson. 
EF-FOSE’, 2. Waste ; effusion. Skak. 

-FCS'ED, (ef-fazd') pp. Poured out; shed. 
EF-FOS'ING, (ef-fiz’ing) ppr. Pouring out ; shedding. 
EF-FO'SION, (ef-fa:zhun) n. 1. The act of pouring out as 

aliquid. 2. The act of pouring out ; a shedding or spill- 
ing ; waste. 3. The pouring out of words. 4. The act 
of pouring out or bestowing divine intluence. 5. That 
which is poured out. 6. Liberal donation ; (not ured. } 
EF-FOSIVE, a. Pouriug out; that pours forth largely. 
EFT, x. [Sax. efeta.] A newt; an evet,; the common liz- 


t EFT, ade. (Sax.} After; again; soon; quickly. Spenser. 

f EFT-SOONS', ade. [Fax. eft, and song, sones.) Soon after- 
wards; in a short time. Spenser. 

E.G. [L. erempli gratia.) For the sake of an example ; tor 
instance. 

E-GAD*, erclaum. Good fortune ; as we say, my stars! 

FIGER, or EA’GRE, x. An impetuous flood; an irregular 
tide. Proocn, 

FIGER- AN, u. A subspecies of pyramnidical garnet. 

fE-GURMI-NATE. Sce GermMinaTE. 

E-Gr~1’, vt. [L. egestum.] To cast or throw out ; to void, 
as excrement, 

E-GES TION, n. (L. egestio.| The act of voiding digested 
matter at the natural vent. 

EGG, a. (Sax. er: Dan, evr.) A body formed in the females 
of fowls and certain other animals, containing an embryo 
or fetus of the same species, or the substance from which 
a like animal is produced, 

EGG, to incite, is a mere blunder. Sce Epar. 

EGG’BIRD, w. A fowl, a species of tern. Cock’s Voyages. 

EG GER, 2. One who exciles. Shericood. 

EG‘GER-Y. See Erry. 

EG GING, 7. incitement. Cirarcland, 

E-GI-LOPL-CAL, a. Affected with the egilops. 

E‘GI-LOPS, a. (Gr. atyOud.] Goat’s eye ; an abscess in 
the inner canthus of the eye; jistula lachrymalis. 

F’GIS. See ais, 

E-GLANIPU-LOUS, a. Destitute of glinds. 

EG'LAN-TINE, x. (Pre edeater.] AN species of rose; the 
eweet-brier; 9 plant bearing an odorifercus flower. 

EG' LOGUE. See Eevoave. 

F/GO-ISM, or FGO-Miz M, ov. (I. ego.) The opinion of 
these who pretess Chemeclyves uncertain of every thing 
but their own existence. Birter. 

E'GO-IST, x. ( from Le. ego.) A name given to certain fol- 
flowers of Des Cartes, who held the opinian that they were 
uncertain of every thing except their own existence, and 
the operations and ideas of their own minds. 

E-GOU-TYV, an. Personality. | Wot autterced.] Surift. 

BbOTISM, a. Br. eginme.d) Prisvariiu, the practice of 
too frequently using the word /. Hence, a speaking or 
Writing much of one’s self; self-praise © self-commenda- 
tion , the act or practice of magnifying one’s self, or mak 
ing oue's self of importance. Sprctator, 

Rao Ty, a. One who repeats the werd J very often in 
convertion or writing ; one who spenks much of him- 
aclf, or magnifies his own achicverncnts ; one who makes 
himself the hero of every tale. 

E-50-T1 TLE a. }. Addicted to egotism. 2. Con- 

pao-Tist1-€aL, | taining egotism. 

EGO-TIZE, x7. t. To talk or write inuch of one’s self. to 
make pretensions to self-importance. 

EGRE'GIOUS, a. [L. egrecius.| 1. Eminent; remarka- 
ble; extraordinary; distinguished, 2. im a fed sense, 
great; extraordinary ; remarkable; enormous: as, an 
egregious mistake. 

E-GRE'GIOUS-LY, ade Greatly ; enormously ; shameful. 
ly ; usually in a bad sense. 

E-GRE‘GIOUS-NESS, n. The state of being great or extra. 
ordinary. 

E'GRESS, n. [L. egressus.] The act of going or issuing out, 
or the power of depurting from any inclosed or confined 

lace. 

E-GRESSION, n. [L. egressiv.] The act of going out from 
any inclosure or place of confinement. 

mGRET, n. (Fr. aigrette.] 1. The lesser white heron, a 
fow! of the genus ardea.—2. In botany, the flying feathery 
or hairy crown of seeds, as the down of the thistle. 
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EG'RI-MO-NY, n. 1. The herb agrimony. Cotgrere. 2 

_ Great sorrow ; ~ Cockeram, 

FGRLOT, 2». (Fr. aigre.) A kind of sour cherry. 

-GYPTIAN, a. Pertaining to Egypt in Africa. 

F-GYPITLAN, n. A native of Egypt, also, a gipsey. 

EVYDER, 2. [¢. Bw. eider.] A species of duck. 

Bee » ®% Down or soft feathers of the eider 

uck. 

EIU, (8) exclam. An expression of sudden delight. 

HIGHT, a. (Sax. iggct.) An island in a river. 

LIGHT, (ite) a. [Sax. whta, eahta, or chta; G. acht.| 
‘Twice four; expressing the number twice four. 

BIGU- TREN, (teen) a. Eight and ten united. 

Bl TEENTH, (aiteenth) a. ‘the next in order after tie 
seventeenth. 

EIGHT FOLD, (ate told) a. Eight times the number or 
quantity. 

Eh tH, (atth) a. Noting the number eight; the number 
next after seven ; the ordinal of eight. 

ELSA THt, 2. Im music, an interval composed of five tones 
and two semitones, 

bie tUr lie LY, (atthly) ede. In the eighth place. 

be Hl ETH, (Ate-cth) a. The next in order to the seven- 
ty ninth; the eighth tenth. 

EEG SCORE, (Ste'skore) a. orn. Eight times twenty ; a 
hundred and sixty. 

Ei. LY, faty) a. Eight times ten; fourscore. 

FilreNM, (ane) a. [Norm. aisne.] 1. Eldest; an epithet 
used in daze to denote the eldest son. 2. Unalienable ; en- 
tuled ; belonging to the eldest son ; (not used.] 

fEUSEL, mn. (Sax.] Vinegar. ‘ore. 

his N-RAHM, 2». The red and brown eisenrakm, the scaly 
red and brown hematite. 

EVPHER, a. or pron. (Sax. agther ; egther.) 1. One or 
another of any number. 2, One of two. 3. Each; every 
one, separately considered. 4. This word, when applied 
to sentences or propositions, is called a distributive or a 
conjunction. It precedes the first of two or mor: alterna- 
tives, and is answered by > before the second or succeed- 
ing alternatives. 

H-JAC'U-LATE, v. t. [L. ejaculor.] To throw out; to 
cast; to shoot ; to dart. 

K-JA€-U-LA TION, ». 1. The act of throwing or darting 
out with asudden for-e and rapid flight. Bacon. 2. The 
uttering of a short prayer; or a shert oceasional prayer 
uttered. Taylor. 

E-J A€/U- LA-TO-RY, a. 1. Suddenly darted out; uttered 
in short sentences. 2. Sudden; hasty. 3. Casting ; 
throwing out. 

E-JECT!, wt. [L. eficito, eyectum.] 1. To throw out; to 
cast forth; to thrust out, as from a place inclosed or con- 
fined. 2. To discharge through the natural passages or 
emunctories 5 to evacuate. 3. To throw out or expel 
froin an office ; to dismiss from an office ; to turn out. 4. 
fu dispossess of land or estate. 5. To drive away ; to 
expel; to dismiss with hatred. 6 To cast away ; to re- 
ject ; to banish 

B-LETED, pp. Thrown out; thrust out; discharged ; 
evacurited ; expelled ; dismissed , dispossessed ; rejected. 

E.JieVinG, ppr, Casting out; discharging ; evacuating ; 
expelling , dispogsessing ; stra 

E-TCe TION, mn. [L. ejectio.] J. The act of casting out; 
expulsion, 2. Thismission grom office. 3. Dispossession ; 
aturning out from possession by force or authority. 4. 
The discharge of any excrementitious matter through the 
pores or other emunctories; evacuation ; vomiting. 5, 
Rejection, 

RAL CITIMENT, n. 1. Literally, a casting out; a dispos- 
sessson.—2. In law, a writ or action which lies for the re- 
covery of possession of land from which the owner has 
heen ejected, and for trial of title. 

LE SEECTOR, n. One who ejects, or dispossesses another of 
his tand. Blackstone. 

CJ-U-LA ‘TION, n. [L. ejulatio.] Outery ; a wailing ; a Joud 
cry expressive of grief or pain ; mourning ; Jamentation. 

UKE, r,t. (Sax. caean.] 1. To Increase; toenlarge. 2. To 
add to ; to supply what is wanted ; to enlarge by addition. 
2. To lengthen ; to prolong. Shak. 

EKE, adr. [Sax. eac.] Also ; likewise ; in addition. [Vear 

doe, ssrdete, 

VK T-RBERGITE, n. [from Fkeberg.] A mineral. 

‘Kit’, pp. Inereased ; jennthened: 

“ING, per. Increasing ; augmenting ; lengthening. 

EK ING, n. Increase ae adaiiol: Pare . 

FLA, :. The highest note in the ecale of music. 

I L.ABO-RATE, v. t. [L. elaboro.} 1. To produce with 
labor. 2. To improve or refine by successive opcrations 

E-LADO-RATE, a. (LL. eltboratus.] Wrought with laber; 
finished with great diligence; studied ; executed with 
exactness, 

oe )-RA-TED, pp. Produced with labor or study ; im- 
roved. 

BAR O-RATE-LY adv. With great labor or study ; with 
nice regard to exactness. 
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E.LAB‘O-RATE-NESS, ». The quality of being elaborate, 
or wrought with great labor. 

E-LAB‘O-RA-TING, ppr. Producing with labor; improv- 
ing ; rete Oe, successive operations. 

LAB-O-KA'TI N, x. Improvement or refinement by suc- 
cessive »perations. Ray. 

E-LAIN’, n. [Gr. sAacvos.] The olly or liquid principle of 
vils and fats. Chevreul. 

E-LAMP ING, a. Shining. 

aire as v.t. [Fr. clancer.] To throw or shoot ; to hurl ; 
to dart. 

E'LAND, nz. A species of clumsy antelope in Africa. 

E-LA‘O-LITE, a. A mineral, called also fetistein (fat-stone ] 
from its greasy uppearance. 

E-LAPSE;, (e-lapa’) 0. i. [L. elapsus.] To slide away ; to 
alip or Lag Rway ; lo puss away silently, as time. 

E-LAPS' (etapst’) pp. Slid or passed away, ao time. 

E-LAPS/ING, ppr. Siding 
sllently, as time. 

E-LAS'TIE a. [Fr. elastique; It., Sp. at) 

E-LAS-TI-€AL, | Springing back ; having the power o 
returning to the furm from which it is bent, extended, 

d or distorted ; having the inherent property of re- 
covering its former figure, after any external pressure, 
which bas altered that figure, is removed ; rebounding ; 
flying back. 

E-LAB8’TI-CAL-LY, adn. In an elastic nanner ; by an elas- 
tie power ; with aspring. Lee. 

E-LAS-TICI-TY, x. The inherent property in bodies, by 
whioh they recover their former figure or state, after ex- 
ternal pressure, tension or distortion. 

E-LATE’, a. [L. elatus.] Raised; elevated in mind ; 
flushed, as with success ; lofty ; haughty. 

E-LATE, v. ¢. 1. To vaise or awell, as the mind or spirits ; 
tn elevate with success ; to puff up; to make proud. 2. 
To raine ; to exalt ; [unusual.) 

E-LAT'ED, pp. Elevated in mind or spirits ; puffed up, as 
with bonor, success or prosperity. 

E-LAT’‘ED-LY, adv. With elation. 

EL-A-TE’RI-UM, n. A substance deposited from the very 
acrid juice of the momordica claterium, wild cucumber. 
BLIA-TE-RY, x. (Gr. eAareipa.] Acting torce or elastic- 

ity. [Unusual,] Ray. 

EL/A-TIN, zn. e active principle of the elaterium. 

E-LA-TION, n. An inflation or elevation of mind pro- 
ceeding from self-approbation ; selt-esteem, vanity or 
pride, resulting frum success. Hence, haughtiness ; pride 
of prosperity. 

E-LA'TOR, 2. One who or that which elates. Cudworth. 

EL/BOW, n. [Sax. elntosa, or einedoga.} 1. The outer 
angle made by the bend of the arm. 2. Any flexure or 
angle ; the obtuse angie of a wall, building or road. —7v 
be at the elbow, is to be very near ; to be by the side ; to 
be at hand. 

EL/BOW, v. t. 1. To push with the elbow. Dryden. 2. To 

ush or drive to a distance ; to encroach on. 

ELBOW, rv. ¢. ‘To jut mto an augie ; to project ; to bend. 

EL'BOW-CHAIR, 2». A chair with arms to support the 
elbows ; an arm-chair. Gay. 

EL/BOW-ROOM, 2. Room to extend the elbows on each 
side ; hence, in its usual ucceptution, perfect freedom from 
confinement ; ample room for motion or action. 

tELD, a. (Sax. eld, or aid.}© !. Old age; decrepitude. 
Spenser. 2. Old people ; persons worn out with uge. 

ELD ER, «a. (Sax. ealdur, the comparative degree of eld, 
now written old. See Oro.] 1. Older; senior; having 
lived a longer time ; born, produced or formed before 
something else. 2. Prior in origin ; preceding in the date 
of a commission. 

ELDER, 2. 1. One who 1s older than another or others. 
2. An ancestor. 3. A person advanced in life, and who 
on account of his age, experience and wisdom, is selected 
for office. 

ELDER, x. [Sax. ellarn.] A tree or genus of trees, the 
sambucus, of several specier. 

ELD ER-LY, a, Somewhat old ; advanced beyond middle 

e; bordering on old age. 

ELAVER-SHIP, n. 1. Seniority ; the state of being older. 
2. ‘The office of an elder. 3. Presbyter ; order of elders. 

ELD EAT, a. (Sax. caldest, superlative of eld, old.| Oldest , 
most advanced in age ; that was born before others. 

ELD'ING, n. (Sax. clan.) Fuel. [Lecal.] Grose. 

EL-E-AT'€, a. Anepithet given toa certain sect of phi- 
losophers, so called from the town of Elea. 

EL-E-CAM-PANE/, ». A genus of plants, the inula, of 
many species. 

E-LE€T’, r. t. [L. electus.] 1. To pick out; to select, 
from among two or more, that which is preferred. 2. To 
select or take from an office or employment; to choose 
from among a number ; <o select or manifest preference by 
vo‘e or designation.—3. In theology, to designate, choose or 
select ag an object of mercy or favor. 4. To choose ; to 
prefer ; to determine in favor of. 


away ; gliding or passing away 


—, 
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E-LECT", «. 1. Chosen ; taken by preference from 
two or more.—2. In theology, chosen as the object 
inercy ; chosen, selected or designated to eternal life ; pre- 
destinated in the divine counsels. 3. Chosen, but not io- 
augurated, consecrated or invested with office. 

E-LECT', n. 1. One chosen or set apart. 2. Chosen or de- 
signated by God to salvation ; predestinated to glory as 
the end, and to sanctification as the means. 3. Chosen ; 
selected ; seta as a peculiar church and people. 

Peete: n. One who has the power of choosing. 
Search, 

E-LECT'ED, pp. Chosen; preferred; designated to office 
by some act of the constituents, as by vote ; chosen or 
predestinated to eternal life. 

E-LECT ING, ppr. Choosing ; selecting from a number; 
preterring ; designating to otlice by choice or preference ; 
desiyniting or predestinating to eternal salvation. 

E-LECION, aw. [L. elect.) 1. The act of choosing. 
choice ; the act of selecting one or more from others. 2% 
Tne act of chousing a person to fill an office or employ- 
ment, by any manifestation of preference, as by ballet, 
uplifted hands, or riea voce. 3. Choices ; voluntary prefer- 
ence : free will; liberty to act or not. 4. Power of chucs- 
ing or selecting. 5. Discernment; discrimination; dis- 
tinction —6. In theolvsru, divine choice ; predetermination 
of God, by which persons are distinguished as objects of 
mercy, become subjects of grace, are sanctified and pre- 
pared for heaven. 7. ‘The public choice of crticers. &, 
nee day of a public choice of otticers. 9. Those who are 
elected. 

E-LE€-TION-EER’, v. i. To make interest for a candiaate 
at an election ; to use arts for securing the election of a 
candidate. 

E-LEt-TION-EER'ING, ppr. Using influence to procure 
the election of @ person. 

E-LE€-TION-EER/ING, ». The arts or practices used for 
securing the choice of one to office. 

E-LECT‘IVE, a. 1. Dependent on choice. 2. Bestowed or 
passing by election. 3. Pertaining to or consisting in 
choice or right of choosing. 4. Exerting the power of 
choice. 5. Selecting for combination. 

E-LEtT’LVE-LY, adv. By choice; with preference of one 
to another. 

E-LE€T'OR, 2. One who elects, or one who has the right 
of choice ; a person who has, by law or constitutioa, the 
rigbt of voting tor an officer. 

E-LECT‘O-RAL,&. Pertaining to election or elector. 

fE-LEC-TORALLTY, n, Electorate. 

LE€T‘O-RATE, nr. 1. The dignity of an elector in the 
German empire. 2. The territory of an elector, in the 
German empire. 


E-LE€'fOR-ESS, 2. The same as electress. 

t E-LEC'TRE, an. [L. elects um.) Amber. 

E-LECT’RE&SS, n. The wife or widow of an elector in the 
German empire. Chesterfield. 

E-LEt/TRI€, or E-LEC/TRI-CAL, a. [Fr. electrique.] 1. 
Containing eicctricity, or capable of exhibiting it 
excited by friction.—2. In general, oe to electric- 
ity. 3. Derived from or produced by electricity. 4 
Communicating a shock like electricity. 

E-LEt’TRIC, n. Any body or substance capable of exfib- 
iting electricity by means of friction or otherwise, and of 
resisting the ate of it from one body to ancther. 

KE-LE€’TRL-CAL-LY, «adr. In the manner of electricity, or 
by means of it. 

E-LUC-TRIECIAN, 2. A person who stadies electricity, 
and investigates 118 properties, by observation and exper- 
iments ; one versed In the science of electricity. 

E-LNE-TRICI-TY, 2. The operations of a very subtil fluid, 
which appears to be diffused through moet bodies, re- 
markabie for the rapidity of its motion, and ane of the 
most powerful agents in nature. The name is given to 
the operations of this fluid, and to the fluid itnelf. 

E-LE€’TRI-FT-A-BLF, a. 1. Capable of receiving electrici- 
ty, or of being charged with it; that may become clec- 
ee 2. Capable of receiving, and transmitting the electric 

nid. 

E-LEE€-TRI-FLEA'TION, ». The act of electrifying, of 
state of being charged with electricity. 

E-LECTRLEIED, pp. Charged with electricity. 

E-LEC€’TRI-FY, v.t. 1. To communicate electricity w&, 
to charge with electricity. 2. To cause electricity to pars 
through; to affect by electricity; to give an electric 
one to. 3. To excite suddenly; to give a sudden 
shock. 

E-LE€'TRI-FY, vr. i. To become electric. 

E-LE€'TRI-FY-ING, ppr. Charging with electricity ; affect. 
ing with electricity , giving a sudden shock. 

E-LE€-TRI-ZA'TION, n. The act of electrizing. 

F-LE@’TRIZE, r. t. ft elrctriser.| To electrify. 

E-LE€‘TRO-C€PEMIS-TRY, ». That science which treats 
of the agency of electricity and galvaniam in affecting 
chemical changes. 

E-LE€’TRO-MAG-NET'I€, a. Designating what pertaius 
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to maguetiam, as connected with electricity, or affected 
by it. 

t-LEC'TRU- MAG/NET-ISM, a. That science which treats 
of the agency of electricity and galvanism in communi- 
caling mauguetic properties. 


h-LEC-TROM/E-TER, an. [L. electrum, Gr. dad Age An 
instrument for measuring the quantity or intensity of elec- 


tricity, or its quality ; or an instrument for discharging it 
from a jar. 

&-LE€-TRO-MET'RI-€AL, a. Pertaining to an electrome- 
ter; made by an electrometer. 

F-ULLEC!TRO-MOTION, nv. The motion of electricity or 
gulvanisin, or the passing of it from one meta] to another. 

k-LEE TRO-MO'TLVE, a. Producing electro-inotion. 

E-LEt!TRO-MO-TOR, a. [L. electrum and motor.) A 
ee of the electric Quid ; an instrument or apparatus so 
called. 

Kk. LEOTRON, a. Amber; also, a mixture of gold with a 
Gifth part of silver. Cuoze. 

¥-LE€' TRO-NEG/A-TIVE, a. Repelled by bodies nega- 
aa electrified, and attracted by those positively electn- 

ed. 


£-LE€’TRO-PHOR, (xn. [L. electrum, and Gr. gopew-] 

E-LE€-TKOPH O-RUS,} An instrument for preserving 
electricity a long time. 

E-LEt/TRO-POSI-TIVE, a. Attracted by bodies nega- 
tively elect:iGied, or by the negutive pole of the galvamc 
arrangeinent. 

E-LE€ TRUM, x. [L..] In mineralosy, an argentifcrous gold 
ore, or native alloy, of a pale brass yellow culor. 

E-LECT'U-A-RY, nx. (Low Ly electuriam.|] In pharmacy, 
a form of medicine, composed of powders, or uther ingre- 
dients, incorporated With some conserve, honey, or sicup, 
and made into due cunsistence tv be taken in duses, like 
boluses. 

EL-EE-MOS’Y-NA-RY, «. (Gr. chenpoourn.] 1. Given in 
charity ; given or appropriated to support the poor. 2. 
Relating to charitable donations ; intended for the distri- 
bution of alms, or for the use and management of dona- 
tions, whether for the subsistence of the poor or for the 
support and prumotion of learning. 

EL-EE-MO&%/Y-NA-RY, # One who subsists on charity. 

EL/E-GANCE, )a. [L. elegantia : Freeleanie.! 1. The 

EL‘E-GAN-CY, beauty of propriety, not of greatness,’? 
says Johnson. Applied to manners, it denotes politeness ; 
to spealang, propriety of diction and utterance ; to style 
of composition, perspicuily, purity, neatness, and a happy 
choice and arrangement of words ; to architerture, a due 
symmetry and distribution of parts. 2. ‘That which 
pleases by its nicety, symmetry, purity or beayty. In 
this sense it has a plural. Spectator. 

EL‘E-GANT, a. [(L. elegans.} 1. Polished ; polite ; refined ; 
graceful ; pleasing to good taste. 2. Polished; neat ; 

re; rich in expressicns; currect in arrangement. 3. 
ttering or delivering elegant language with propriety 
and grace. 4. Symmetrical; regular; well furined in its 
parts, rtiony and distribution. 5. Nice; sensible to 
beisuty ; discriminating beauty from deformity or imper- 
fection. 6. Beautiful in form: and colors; pleasing. 7. 

Rich ; costly and omamental. 

KL/E-GANT-LY , ady. 1. Ina manner to picase ; with ele- 
gene 5 with beauty ; with pleasing propriety. 2. With 

ue symmetry ; with well formed and ditty proportioned 
3. Richly ; with rich or handsuime mawrials well 


isposed. 

* E-LE'GI-AC, a. [Low L. eleviacu-.} 1. Belonging to 
elegy ; plaintive ; expressing sorrow or lamentation. 2, 
Used in elegies. 

*® E-LE’GI-AC, n. Elegiac verse. Warton. 

©EL-E-GT A-CAL, a. [elonyving to an elegy Cotgrace. 

* E-LE'GI-AST, a. The saine with elevist. 

EL‘E-GIST, a. A writer of clegies. Guidsmith, 

E-LE'GIT, x. [L.elevo ] 1. A writ of execution, by which 
a defendant’s goods are apprized, and delivered to the 

laintiff, 2. The title to estate by elegit. 

EL-E-GY, n. [L. elegiz.} 1. A mournful or plaintive 
poem, ora funeral song ; & poem or a song expressive of 
sorrow and lamentation. Shak. 2. A short poem without 
points or affected elegancies. 


EL/E-MENT, n. [L. elemeatum ; Fr. element.) 1. The tirst 
or constituent principle or minutest part of any thing. 2. 
An ingredient ; a constituent put of any coinpesition,—3. 
In a chemical sense, an atoin; the minutest particle of a 
substance ; that which cannot be divided by chemical an- 
alysis, and therefore considered asa simple substance, as 
oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, &c. -—4. Inthe plural, the tirst 
rules or principles of an art or science; rudiments.—>. In 
popular languaye, fire, air, earth and water are called the 
four elements, as forinerly it was supposed that these were 
tinsple bodies, of which the world is composed. ti. Efe 
wernt, inthe singular, ig sometimes used for the air. 7. 
The substance which forms the nataral or most suitable 
habitation ofan animal. os. ‘Phe proper state or sphere of 


Zev 
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any thing; the state of things suited to one’s temper or 
habits. ¥. The matter or substances which compose the 
world. 10. The outline or sketch. li. Moving cause or 
principle ; that which excites action. 

EL'L- MENT, oc. ¢. 1. ‘lo compound of elements or first prim- 
ciples. 2. ‘To constitute ; to make ws a first principle. 
[ Harcly or never used. 

EL-E-MENTIYAL, a. 1. Pertaining toelements. 2. Produce- 
ed by some of the four supposed elements. 3, Produced 
by elements. 4, Ansing from first principles. 

EL- kL. MENT-AL/I-TY, a. Composition of principles or in- 
gredients. Whitlock, 

sae ENT'AL-LY, ado. According to element ; literal- 
. 

a. The state of being element 

EL-E-MENT'A-RI-NESS, ary; Ue simplicity of n® 

ture ; uncompounded state. 

EL-E-MENTVA-RY, a. 1. Primary ; simple ; uncompound- 
ed ; uncombined ; having only one principle or constituent 
part. 2. Initial ; rudimental ; containing, teaching or dis- 
cussing first principles, rules or rudiments. 3. ‘Treating 
of elements ; collecting, digesting or explaining principles. 

EL‘E-Ml, x. The gum celemi, so called ; but said to be a 
resinous substance, 

E-LENCH!, xn. [L. elenckus.] 1. A vicious or fallacious 
argument, which is apt to deceive under the appearance 
of truth ; a sophism ; [dttle weed. |—2. Ln antiquity, a kind 
of earring set with pearls. 

E-LUENCHI-CAL, a. Pertaining to an elench. 

j E-LENCH'LEAL-LY, odo. By means of an elench 

t F-LENCHUZE, v. i. ‘To dispute. b. Jonson. 

t{E-LENENH’PICAL, a. Serving to confute. Wilkins. 

h-LENGE!, See ELLince. 

b-LEOTS, »v. Apples in request in the cider countries 
Alortimer. 

HL/E-PHANT, x. [Sax. elp, ylp; Gr. eAcpas.) 1. The 
largest of all quadrupeds, belonging to the order of brute. 
2. Ivory ; the tusk of the elephant, Dryden, 

EL‘ E-PHANT-BRE’ TLE, n. A large species of sca: ab. us, 
or beetec, found in Suuth Aimerica, 

EL/E-PHANT?S-FOOT, n. A plant, the clephantopus. 

bL-E-PIAN-TTA-SIS, 2. L.| A species of leprosy, so 
called from covering the skin with incrustations, like 
these of an clephant. 

EL-E-PHANTINE, a. 1. Pertaining tothe elephant; huge ; 
reseinbling an elephant ; or perhaps white, hke ivory.—2. 
In antiquity, an appellation given to certain books in which 
the Romans registered the transactions of the senate, mag- 
istrates, emperors and generals. 

EL-EU-SENT-AN, a. Relating to Eleusis in Greece. 

EL/H-VATE, ov. t. (L. elero.] 1. To raise, in a literal and 
general sense ; to raise from a low or deep place to a 
higher. 2. Toexalt; to raise to higher state or station. 
3. ‘To improve, refine or dignify ; to raise from or above 
low conceptions. 4. Toraise from a low or common state 5 
toexalt. 5. To elate with pride. 6. To excite ; to cheer; 
to animate. 7. To take from; to detract; to lessen by 
detraction ; (not nved.} 8. To raise from any tonc to one 
proe pene: 9. To augment or swell ; to make louder, as 
sound. 

EL'E-VATE, a. [L. eleratus.] Flevated ; raised aloft. 

EL‘E-VA-TED, pp. Raised; exalted; dignified ; elated ; 
excited ; made more acute or more loud, as sound. 

EL'E-VA-TING ppr. Raising ; exalting ; diguifyiug ; elat- 
ing ; cheering. 

BL-E-VAITION, x. [I.. eleratio.] 1. The act of raising or 
conveying from a lower or deeper place to a higher. 2 
The act of exalting in rank, degree or condition. 3. Ex- 
altation; an elevated state; dignity. 4. F.xaltation of 
mind by more noble conceptions. 5. Uxaltation of style ; 
lofly expressions ; words and phrases expressive of lofty 
conceptions. 6. Exaltation of characier or manners. 7, 
Attention to objects above us; a raising of the mind to 
superior objects, 4. Anelevated place or station, 9. El- 
evated ground ; arising ground ; a bill or mountain. 10. 
A passing of the voice from any note to one more acute; 
also, a swelling or augmentation of voice. Tn us rono- 
mu, altitude ; the distance of a heavenly body above the 
horizon, or the are of a vertical circle micircepted between 
it and the horizon.--J2. In vanecra, the angle which the 
chase of a cannon or mortar, or the axis ofthe hollow cylin- 
der, makes with the plane of the horizon.—14. In dtatin vy 
the angle which the style makes with the gubstylar line. 
—Alccation of the host, in Catholic countries, Unat: part of 
the mare in which the priest raises the host above his 
head for the people to adore. 

EL!l:-VA-TOR, 2. 1. One who raises, lifts or exalts.—9. In 
anatomy, a muscle which serves to raise a part of the 
body, as the lip or the eye. 4. A surgical instrument for 
mising a depressed portion of a bone. 

EL‘f-VA-TO-RY, ». Au instrument used in trepanning, 
for raising a depressed or fractured partef the skull. Cove 

EL-EVE/, rn. (Fr.] One brought up or protected by another 
Chesterfield. 
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&-LEV‘EN, (e-lev’n) a. [Sax. endlefenc, endleof, endlufa. | 
Ten and one added. 

E-LEWENTH, a. (Sax. ondlyfta, endlefta.] The next in 
ordzr to the tenth. 

ELI, n.; plu Evves. (Sax. elf, or elfenne.] 1. A wander- 
ing spirtt; a fairy; a hobgoblin. 2 An evil spirit; a 
devil. J. A diminutive person. 

ELF, e. t. To entangle hair in so intricate a manner, that it 
cannot be disentangled. 

ELF'-AR-ROW, n. A name given to flints in the shape 
of arrow-heada, vulgarly supposed to be shot by fairies. 

ELF'-LO€K, 2. A knot of hair twisted by elves. Shak. 

ELF'IN, a. Relating or pertaining to elves. Spenser. 

ELF'IN, n. A litle urchin. Shenstone. 

ELF'ISH, a. Resembling elves; clad in disguise. 

E-LIC'IT, v.t. [L. elicw.] 1. To draw out; to bring to 
light; to deduce by reason or argument. 2. To strike 


out 

E-LIQIT, a. Brought into act ; brought from possibility into 
real existence. { Little used.| 
E-LICI-TATE, t. t. To elicit. More. 
‘LIC-I-TA'TION, n. The act of eliciting ; the act of draw- 
ing out. Bramhall. 

E-LIC'IT-ED, pp. Brought or drawn out, struck out. 

E-LIC'IT-ING, ppr. Drawing out ; bringing tolight; strik- 
ing out. 

E-LIDE’, v. t. [L. dido.] 1. To break or dash in pieces ; 
to crush. [not used.] To cut off a syllable. Art. Crit. 

5L-1-GI-BILI-TY, n. 1. Worthiness or fitness to be 
chosen ; the atate or quality of a thing which renders it 
preferable to another, or desirable. 2. The state of being 
capable of being chosen to an oflice. United States. 

EL/I-GI-BLE, a. (Fr-] 1. Fit to be chosen; worthy of 
choice; preferable. 2. Suitable; proper ; desirable. 3. 
Legally qualified to be chosen. 

RL'/I-GLBLE-NESS, 2. Fitness to be chosen in preference 
to another ; suitableness, desirableness. 

EL'L-GL-BLY, ado. Ina manner to be worthy of choice ; 


suitably. 

E-LIMELNATE, v. ¢ [L. elimino.] i. To thrust out of 
doors. Lovelace. 2. To expel, to thrust out ; to discharge, 
or throw off ; to set at liberty. 

E-LIMI-NA-TED. pp. Expelled ; thrown off; discharged. 

E-LIMI-NA-TING, ppr. Expelling; discharging ; throw- 


ing off. 

E-LIM-I-Na/TION , n. The act of expelling or throwing 
off; the act of dnehareNg: er secreting by the pores. 

EL-[-QUA'TION, 2. [D. eliquo.] In chemistry, the opera- 
tion by which a moro fusible substance is separated fronl 
one that is Jess so, by ineans of heat. 

E-LI’SION, vn. (L. elzsio.] 1. In grammar, the cutting off 
or suppression of a vowel at the end of a word, for the 
sake of sound or measure, When the next word begins 
with a vowel; as, th’ embatded plain. 2. Division ; sep- 
aration ; [net uscd.) Bacon. 

E-LISOR, n. (Norm. eliser.] In law,a sheriffs substitute 
for pare wu ie 

E-LITLY, n. [Fr.] A military word, denoting the flower or 
chosen part of an army. 

E-LIX'ATH, v. t. [L. eltzo.) To extract by boiling. 

EL-IX-A‘TION, n. [L. elizus.] 1. The act of boiling or 
stewing; also, concoction in the stomach ; digestion.—2. 
In pharmacy, the extraction of the virtues of ingredients 
by boiling or stewing ; also, lixiviation. 

E-LIX‘IR, n. (Fr., 8p., Port. elirir.] 1. In medicine, a com- 
pound tincture, extracted from two or more ingredients. 
2. A liquor for transmuting metals into gould. 3. Quin- 
tessence ; refined spirit. 4. Any cordial; that substance 
which invigorates. 

G1L.K, n. [Sax. clch ; Sw. elg.) A quadruped of the cervine 
genus, with palmated horns. 

ELK, 2. [W. alarch.] A wild swan. 

ELK/-NUT, x. A plant, the hamtoma, called also otl-nut. 

ELL, n. [Sax. elne; Sw. aln; D. ell, elle.) A measure of 
different lengths in different countries, used chicfly for 
measuring cloth. 

EL‘LER, a. [G. eller.) The alder-tree. Craven dialect. 

EL'LINGE, a. (Sax. @lenye.] Cheerless ; sad. 

S1/LING-NES , ». Loneliness; duljness; cheerleseness. 
Henry VITI. ~ 

EL-LIPSE’, (eHips') 2. An ellipsis. 

EL-LIP/SIS, n.; plu. Evvre'sre. (Gr. eddccyits.} 1. In geom- 
etry, an oval figure generated from the section of a cone, 
by a plane cutting both sides of it, but not parallel to the 
base.—2. In grammar, defect ; omission ; a figure of syn- 
tax, by which one or more words are omitted. 

EL-LIPS/OID, 2. (ae and Gr. e:dos.] In conics, a solid 
or figure formed by the revolution of an ellipse about its 
axis; an elliptic conoid ; a spheroid. 

EL-LIP-SOID/AL, a. Pertaining to an ellipsoid; having 
the form of an ellipsoid. 

EL-LIP’TI€, a. 1. Pertaining to an cliipsis; having 

EL-LIP‘TI-CAL, the form of an ellipse; oval. 2. De- 
fective. 
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EL-LIP/TI-CAL-LY, ado. 1. According to the figure caft 


EL-O-€A‘/TION, n. 
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ed an ellipsis. 2. fectively. 


ELM, n. [Sax. elm, or ulm-treow; D. olm.] A tree of the 


enus uimics. 


ELMEN, a. Of or belonging to elms. Jennings 
ELM'Y, a. iON, with elms. /Varton. 


L. eloco.} 1. A removal from the 
usual place of residence. Bp. Hull. 2, Departure frum 
the usual method ; an ecstasy. 

EL-O-€U’/TION, n. [L. elocutio.} 1. Pronunciation ; the 
utterance or delivery of words, particularly in public dis- 
courses and arguments.—2. In rhrtoric, elucutwn consi 
of elegance, composition and dignity ; and Dryden uss 
the word as nearly synonymous with cluguence, the act 
of expressing thoughts with elegance or beauty. 3. 
Speech; the power of speaking.—4. [n ancient treatises 
on oratory, the wording of a discourse ; the choice and 
order of words ; composition ; the act of framing a wrt- 
ing or discourse. 


EL-0-€U TIVE, a. Having the power of eloquent speak- 
ing. 
ELOGE, n. [Fr.] A funeral oration ; a panegyric on the 


dead. #tterbury. 
EL‘O-GIST, 2. An eulogist. 
L'Q-GY, or E-LG'GI-UM, n. (Fr. eloge 5 L. clogtum. See 


Evtoer.] The praise bestowed on a person or thing ; 
panegyric. Wotton. 


E-LUIN’, v. t. [Fr. eloigner.} 1. To separate and remove 


to a distance. 3. ‘To convey to a distance, aud withhold 
froin sight. 

E-LOIN/ATE, v. t. Toremove. Howell. 

we 'ED, (e-loind’) pp. Removed toa distance ; carried 
ar off. 

E-LOIN‘ING, ppr. Removing toa distance from another, of 
to a place unknown. 

E-LOIN'MENT, n. Removal to a distance ; distance. 

t E-LONG/, v. t. [Low L. elongo.] To put far off ; to re- 


tard. 

E-LON'GATE, v. ¢. [Low L. gage.) 1. To lengthen, to 
extend. 2. To remove farther off. 

E-LON'GATE, ». i. To depart from; to recede ; to move 
to a greater distance ; particularly, to recede apparenuy 
froin the sun, ag a planet in its orbit. 

E-LON'GA-TED, pp. Lengthened ; removed to a distance 
E-LON'‘GA-TING, ppr._}. Lengthening ; extending. 2 
Receding to a greater distance. 
E-LON-GA‘TION, n. 1. The act of stretching or lengthen 
ing. 2. The state of being extended, 3. Distance, epace 
which separates one thing froin another. 4. Departure 
removal; recession. 5. Extension ; continuation.—é. 
In astronomy, the recess of a planet from the sun, as itap 
pears lo the eye of a spectator on the earth ; apparent de 
parture of a planet from the sun in tts orbit.—7. In surge 
ry, un imperfect luxation, occasioned by the stretching oF 
lengthening of the ligaments ; or the extension of a pan 
beyond its natural diinensions. 

E-LOPE’, v.t. [D. locpen, wegloopen.| To run away , to 

quit one’s station, without permission or right; to escape 

privately ; to depart without permission. Particularis, to 
run away froma husband, or to quit a father’s house, pr 
vately, or without permission. 

E-LOVPE MENT, n. Private or unlicensed de 

the place or station to which one is assigne 


rture from 
by duty oF 


law. 

E-LOPING, ppr. Running away ; departing privately, or 

without perinission, from a husband, father or master. 

E/LOPS, nw. (Gr. eAdoy.] 1. A fish, inhabiting the seas of 

America and the West Indies. 2. The sea-serpent. 

EL/O-QUENCE, 2. (L. eloguentia.] 1. Oratory ; the act 
or the art of speaking well, or with fluency an elegance. 
Eloquence comprehends a good elocution or utterance , Cor 
rect, appropriate and rich expressions, with fluency, ani- 
mation and suitable action. Hence, cloguence is adapted 
to please, affect and persuade. 2. The power of speaking 
with fluency and elegance. 3. Elegant language, uttered 
with fluency and animation. 4. It is sometimes applied 
to written language. 

EL'0-QUENT, a. 1. [Having the power of oratory > epeak- 
ing with fluency, propriety, elegance and animatien. 2. 
Composed with elegance and spirit ; elegant and animat- 
ed ; adapted to please, affect and persnade. 

EL/O-QUENT-LY, adr. With eloquence ; in an eloquent 
manner ; in a manner to please, affect and persuade. 

ELSE, (els) a. or pron. (Sax. el/es.] Other; one or some- 
thing beside; as, who else is coming ? 

ELSE, (els) adv. 1. Otherwise ; in the other case ; if the 
fact were different. 2. Beside ; except that mentioned. 
EL'SEN, or EL‘SIN, x. [Teut. e/sexc.) A shoemaker’s 

awf. Grose. 

ELSF/WUERE, ade. 1. In any other place. 2. In some 
other place ; in other places, indefinitely. 

F-LU'CI-DATE, v. t. [Low L. clucido.] To muke clear oa 

manifest ; toexplain ; to remove obscurity from, and ren- 

der intelligible ; to illustrate. 


yee nee 


4 Obsolete. 


EMA 


me Daten pp. Explained; made plain, clear or in- 

telligible. 

&-LO CI-DA-TING, ppr. Explaining ; making clear or in- 
telligible. 

&-LU-C1-DA‘TION, n. The act of explaining or throwing 
light on any obscure subject; explanation ; exposition ; 
illustration. 

E-LU‘CI-DA-TIVE, a. Throwing light; explanatory. 

£-LO‘CI-DA-TOR, sn. One who explains ; an expositor. 

EL-UC-TA'TION, a. [L. eluctatus.} ‘I'he act of bursting 
forth ; escape. 

E-LODE,, v.t. [L. eludo.] 1. To ; to evade; to 
avoid by artifice, stratagem, wiles, deceit or dexterity. 2. 
To mock by an unexpected escape. 3. To escape being 
seen; to remain unseen or undiscovered. 

©-LUIVI-BLE, a. That may be eluded or escaped. 

t E-LUM'BA-TED, a. (L. elumbs.] Weakened in the loins. 

ict, 

E-LO’'SION, n. (L. elusio.} An escape by artifice or decep- 
tion ; evasion. 

E-LU'SIVE, a. Practising elusion ; using arts to escape. 

E-LU’SO-RI1-NESS, n. The state of being elusory. 

E-LU‘SO-RY, a. Tending to elude ; tending to deceive ; 
evasive ; fraudulent ; fallacions ; deceitful. 

E-LUTE’, v. t. [L. ee To wash off; to cleanse. 

E-LO‘TRI-ATE, v. t. [L. elutrio.] 'To purify by washing ; 
to cleanse by separating foul matter, an 
straining off the liquor. 

E-LU‘TRI-A-TED, pp. Cleansed by washing and decar.ta- 


tion. 
E-LO‘TRI-A-TING, ppr. Purifying by washing and de- 


canting. 

B.LU-TRI-ATION, n. The operation of pulverizing a sol- 
id substance, mixing it with water, and pouring off the 
liquid, while the foul or extraneous substances are float- 
ing, or after the coarser particles have subsided, and 
while the finer parts aro suspended in the liquor. 

E-LUNXN'/ATE, v. t. [L. ecluzatus.) To dislocate. See Luxatr. 

E-LUX-A/TION, n. The dislocation of a bune. Sco Lux- 


ATION. 

ELVE!/LO€KS. See Evr-utock. 

ELV‘ERS, x. Young eels ; young congers or sea-eels. 

ELVES, plu. of elf. 

ELV'ISH, a. More properly clfish, which see. 

E-LYS TIAN, (e-lizh'ya) a. (L. elysius.] Pertaining to elys- 
ium or the seat of delight ; yielding the highest pleusures ; 
deliciously soothing ; exceedingly emp Ina 


decanting or 


E-LY3‘TUM, (e-lizh: yum) 2.[L. elysium.] In ancient mythol- 
oy, © place assigned to happy, souls after death ; a place 
in the lower regions, furnished with rich ficlds, groves, 
shades, streams, &c., the sent of future happiness. Hence, 
any delightful place. 

"FM. A contraction of them. [Hudibras. 

¢ E-MAC'ER-ATE, vt. t. To make lean. 

¢ E-MAC-ER-A'‘TION, n. Leanness or falling away in flesh. 
Bultlokar. 

E-MA'CIATE, ». i. [L. emacio.] To lose flesh gradually ; to 
become lean by pining with sorrow, or by loss of appetite 
pa oo cause ; to waste away, as flesh; to decay in 

es @e 

E-MA/CIATE, v.t. To cause to lose flesh gradually ; to 
waste the flesh and reduce to leanness. 

E-MA‘CIATE, a. Thin ; wasted. Shenstone. 

E-MA‘CI A-TED, pp. Reduced to leanness by a gradual loss 
of flesh ; thin; lean. 

E-MA‘CLA-TING, ppr. Wasting the flesh gradually ; mak- 
ing lean. 

E-MA-CJ-A'TION, n. 1. The act of making lean or thin in 
flesh ; or a becoming lean by a gradual waste of flesh. 2. 
The state of being reduced to leanness. 

E-MA€C’'U-LATE, v.t. ‘To take spots from. [Little used.] 

E-MAC-U-LA'TION, n. [(L. emaculo.} ‘The act or operation 
of freeing from spots. [Litile used.] ; 

EM‘A-NANT, a. [L. emanaas.) Issuing or flowing from. 


Hale. 

EM'A-NATE, v.i [L. emano.] 1. To issue from a source ; 
to flow from. 2. To proceed from a source or fountain. 
EMIA-NA-TING, ppr. Issuing or flowing from a fountain. 
EM-A-NA/‘TION, n. 1. The act of flowing or proceeding 

from a fountain-head or origin. 2. That which issucs, 
flows or proceeds from any source, substance or hody ; ef- 
flux ; uvium. 
EM‘ A-NA-TIVE, a. Issuing from another. 
E-MAN'CI-PATE, v.t. [L. emancipo.] 1. To set free from 
servitude or slavery, by the voluntary act of the proprie- 
tor; to liberate ; to restore from bondage to freedom. 
To set free, or restore to liberty. 3. To free from bondage 
or restraint of any kind; to liberate from subjection, con- 
trolling power or influence.—4. In ancient Rome, to seta 
gon free from subjection to his father, and give him the 
capacity of ananaging affairs, as if he was of age. 
E-MAN'CI-PATE, a. Set at liberty. Comper. 
E-MAN’CI-PA-TED, pp. Set free from bondage, slavery, 
servitude, subjection or dependence ; liberated. 


———— 
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E-MAN’CI-PA-TING, ppr. Setting free from bondage, ser- 
vitude or dependence ; liberating. 

E-MAN-CI-PA'TION, n. The act of setting free from sla- 
very, servitude, subjection or dependence ; deliverance 
from bondage or controlling influence ; liberation. 

E-MAN'CI-PA-TOR, 2. One who emancipates or liberates 
from bondage or restraint. 

E-MANE’, o. t. [L. emano.] To issueor flow from. See E 


ANATE. 

t E-MARGIN-ATE, v.¢. [L. emargino.] To take away 
the margin. 

E-MAR‘GIN-ATE a. [Fr. marge.} 1. In botany, notch 

E-MAR‘GIN-A-TED, § ed at the end.—2. In mineralogy, 
having oe the edges of the primitive form truncated, each 

y one face. 

E-MAR’GIN-ATE-LY, adv. In the form of notches. 

E-MAS'CU-LATE, v.t. [Low L. emasculo.] 1. To cas 
trate ; to deprive a male of certain parts which character- 
ize the sex ; to geld; to deprive of virility. 2. To de- 
prive of masculine strength or vigor; to weaken; te 
render effeminate ; to vitiate by unmanly softness. 

E-MAS'‘€U-LATE, a. Unmanned ; deprived of vigor. 

E-MAN€U-LA-TED, pp. Castrated ; weakened. 

E-MAS€U-LA-TING, ppr. Castrating ; gelding ; depriving 
of vigor. 

E-MAS-€U-LA‘TION, n. 1. The act of depriving a male of 
the parts which characterize the sex ; castration. 2. The 
act of depriving of vigor or strength; effeminacy ; un- 
manly weakness. 

EM-BALE’, v.t. [Fr. emballer.] 1. To make up into a 
bundle, bale or package; to pack. 2. To bind; to in- 


close. 

EM-BALM’, (em-bam’) v. ¢. pee embaumer.] 1. Toopena 
dead body, take out the intestines, and fill their place 
with odoriferous and desiccative spices and drugs, to pre- 
ventits putrefaction. 2. To fill withsweetacent. 3. To 

reserve, with care and affection, from logs or decay. 

EM-BALMED, (em-bamd’) pp. Filled with aromatic plants 
for preservation ; preserved from loss or destruction. 

EM-BALM/ER, ». One who embalms bodies for preserva- 


tion. 

EM-BALM/ING, ppr. Filling a dead body with spices for 
preservation ; preserving with care from loss, decay or 
destruction. 

EM-BAR’, v.¢. 1. To shut, close or fasten with a bar; te 
make fast. 9. To incluse so as to hinder egress or escape. 
Spenser. 3. To stop; to shut from entering; to hinder ; 
to block up. Bacon. 

EM-BAR-€A‘TION, n. Embarkation, which see. 

EM-BAR/GO, » [Sp. embargo; Port., Fr. id.) In com 
merce, a restraint on ships, or prohibition of saiting, ei- 
ther out of port, or into port, or both; which probibition is 
by public authority, for a limited time. Most generally, it 
isa prohibition of ships to leave a port. 

EM-BAR‘GO, rt. t. [Sp., Port. embargar.] 1. To ainder or 
pen ships from sailing out of port, or into port, or 

th, by some law or edict of sovereign authority, for a 
limited time. 2. To stop; to hinder from being prosecut- 
ed by the departure or entrance of ships. } 

EM-BAR'GOED, pp. Stopped; hindered from sailing ; him- 
dered by public authority, as ships or commerce. 

EM-BAR‘GO-ING, ppr. Restraining from sailing by public 
authority ; hindering. 

EM-BARK', v. ¢. (Rp. embarcar.] 1. To 
enter on board a ship or other vessel or 
gage a person in any affair. 

EM-BARK‘, 0. i. 1. To goon board of a ship, boat or ves- 
sel. 2. To engage in any businese; to undertake in; to 
take a share in. 

EM-BAR-KA‘TION, n. 1. The act of putting on board ofa 
ship or other vessel, or the act of going aboard. 2. That 
which is embarked. 3. [Sp. embarcacion.] A small ves 
se] or boat; [unusual. 

EM-BXRK'ED, (em-barkt’) pp. Put on shipboard ; engaged 
in any affair. ° 

EM-BARK/‘ING, ppr. Putting on board of a ship or boat , 
going on shipboard. 

EM-BAR'RASS, rv. t. (Fr. embarrasscr.] 1. To perplex ; to 
render intricate ; toentangle. 2. To perplex, asthe mind 
or intellectual faculties ; to confuse. 3. To perplex, as 
with debts, or demands, beyond the means of payment. 
4. To perplex ; to confuse ; to disconccrt; to abash. 

EM-BA RASBED, pp. Perplexed ; rendered intricate ; con- 
fused ; confounded 

EM-BAR/RASS- ING, ppr. Perplexing ; entangling ; confus 
ing; Palen eys a ing. 

EM-BAR/RASS-MENT, nx. 1. Perplexity ; intricacy; en 
tanglement. 2. Confusion of mind. 3. Perplexity aris- 
ing from insolvency, or from temporary inability to dis 
charge debts. 4. Confasion ; abashment. 

EM-B peat ae ae we in aoe died ama to de 

rave; toimpair. 2. To degrade ; . 

EM_BASE/MENT, n. Actof depraving ; depravation ; dete 

rioration. South. 


ut or cause te 
at. 2. To on- 
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BM BAS SADE, s. An embassy. Spenser. 

PM BAS SA-DOR, 2. [Sp. embarador ; Port. w.; Fr. am- 
bussudeur.) 1. A minister of the highest rank, employed 
by one prince or state, at the court of another, to manuge 
the public concerns of his own prince or state, and repre- 
senting the power and dignity of his sovereign.—2. Ln lu- 
dicrous language, & messenger. Ash. 

EM-BAS’SA-DRESS, xn. 1. The consort of an embassador. 

2. A woman sent on a public message. 

EM'BAS-SAGE, n. An embassy. 

AM BAS-SY, x. [Sp., Port. emdarada; Fr. ambassade.) 1. 
The message or public function of an embassador ; the 
charge or employment of a aati minister, whether em- 
hassador orenvoy. 2. Asolemnn message.—3. /ronicall y, 
an errand. 

EM-BAT TLE, ov. ¢. 1. To arrange in order of battle; to 
array troops for battle. 2. To furnish with battlements. 

@NM-BAT ILE, v.a To be ranged in order of battie. 

EM-BAT’TLED, pp. 1. Arrayed in order of battle. 2. 
Furnisned with battlements ; und, in heraldry, having the 

outline resembling a batdement, as an ordinary. 3. a. 
Having been the place of battle. 

EM-BAT'‘TLING, ppr. Ranging in battle array. 
¥M-BAY',>o. ¢. 1. ‘Tv inclose m a bay or inlet; to land- 

luck ; to inclose between capes or promontories. 2. [f'r. 
buigner.] To bathe, tu wash ; [net used. } 

EM-BAY/ED, (em-bade') pp. Inclosed in a bay, or between 
points of land, as a ship. 

EM-BED’, v. ¢. To lay as in a bed ; to Jay in surrounding 
matter. 

EM-BED'DED, pp. Laid as in a bed; deposited or in- 
closed in surrounding matter. 

EM-BED’'DING, ppr. Laying, depositing or forming, asin 


u bed. 

EM-BEL’LISH, v. ¢. (Fr. embeliir.] 1. To adorn; to beau- 
tify ; to decorate; to make beautifal or elegant by orna- 
ments. 2. To make graceful or elegant. 

EM-BEL/LISHED, pp. Adorned ; decorated ; beautified. 

EM-BEL'LISH-ER, n. One who embciiistes ; one who 
graces with ornainents. 

EM-BEL/LISH-ING, ppr. Adorning; decorating; adding 
grace, omament or elegance to a person or thing. 

EM-BEL LISI"-MENT, n. Lt. The act of adorning. 2. Or- 
nament ; dec wation; any thing that adds beauty or ele- 
gBance ; that which renders any thing pleasing to the eye, 
or ugreeable to the taste, in dress, furniture, manners, or 
in the fine arts. 

EM'BER, in ember-days, ember-weeks, is the Saxon cmb-ren, 
or ynb-ryne, a circle.—Fimberslaus are the Wednesday, 
Friday and Saturday after Quadragesima Sunday, after 
Whitsunday, after Holyrood day in September, and after 
St. Lucia’s day In December.—Hmber-days are days re- 
turning at certain seasona;, P:mber-weeks, the weeks in 
whic i these days fall, and our ancestors used the words 
Emba fast and Eriaber-tide or season. Lye. 

EM’BEK-GOOSE, an. A fow! of the genus colymbus. 
EM'BER-ING, n. The ember-days. 7/'usser. 

‘BERS, mn. pla. (Sax. emyrian.} Small coals of fire with 
ashes ; the residuum of wood, coal or other combustibles 
not extinguished ; cinders. 

EMBER-WEER, See Emprr. 

EM-BEZZLUE, v.t. | Norm. embeasiler.} 1. To appropri- 
ate fraudulently to one’s own use what is intrusted to 
one’s care and management. It differs from stealing and 
re'bery in this, that the latter imply a wrongful taking of 
another's goods, but embezzlement denotes the wrongful 
appropriation and usa of what came into possession by 
rdit, 2. To waste, to dissipate in extravagance. 

EM -BEZ'ZLED, pp. Appropriated wrongfully to one’s own 
use, 

EM-BEZIZLE-MENT, a. 1. The act of fraudulently appro- 
priating to one’s own use the money or goous intrusted 
to one’s care and spanagement. 2. The thing appropriated. 

EM-BEZ!ZLER, rx. One who embezzlies. 

EM-BEZ’‘ZLING, pyr. Fraudulently applying to one's own 
use what is intrusted to one’s care and emplovinent. 

EM-BLAZE’, rv. t. (Fr. blasonner.) 1. To adorn with glit- 
tering embellishments. 2. To blazon ; to paint or rn 
with figures armorial. 

EM-BLAZ ED, ‘em blazd!) pp. Adored with shining orna- 
ments, or with figures armorial. 

EM-BLAZING, ppr. Embellishing with glittering oma- 
ments, or with figures armorial. 

EM-BLA‘ZON, (em-bla/zn) ov. ¢. (Fr. dblasenner.} 1. To 
adorn with figures of heraldry or ensigns armorial. 2. To 
deck in glaring colors ; to display pompously. 

EM-BLA'ZONED, pp. Adorned with figures or ensigns ar- 
moral ; set out pompously. 

EM-BLA'ZON-ER, nv. J. A blazoner ; one that emblazone ; 
a herald. 

EM-BLA7ZON-ING, por, Adoring with ensigne or 
armorial ; displ ying with pomp. 

EM-BLA‘'Z.ON-MENT, ». An emblazoning. Ruaecoe. 
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EM-BLA!'ZON-RY, 1 Pictures on shields ; display of ogures. 

EMBLEM, n. [Gr. ¢uPAnpa., 1. Inluy ; intatd or mosaie 
work ; something inserted in the body of anuther. 2. A 
picture representing one thing tu the eye, and another tw 
the understanding ; 2 painted enigma. J. A painting or 
representation, intended to hold forth some moral or polit- 
ical instruction ; an allusive picture ; a typical designa- 
tion. 4. That which represents another thing in its pre 
dominant qualities. 

EM'BLEol, c. ¢. ‘To represent by similar qualities. 

EM-BLE-MAT'I€, fa. 1. Pertaining to or compribiing 

EM-BLE-MATI-C€AL, {4 anemblem. 2. Representing by 
some allusion or customary connection, 3. Representing 
by similar qualities. 4. Using emblems. 

EM-BRLE-MAT'L€AL-LY, adc. By way or means of em- 
blems: in the manner of emblems; by way of allusive 
representation. 

EM-BLEMA-TIST, n. A writer or inventor of emblems. 

EM-BLEM!IA-TIZE, c. ¢. To represent by an emblem. 

EM BLE-MENT, ». used imostly in the plural. | Norm. e- 
blcor.] The produce or fruits of land sown or planted 
Blackstone. 

EM BLE-MIZE, c.t. To represent by an emblem. 

EM: BLE-MYZED, pp. Represented by an emblem, 

EAP BLE-MIZ-ING, ppr. Representing by an emblem. 

EM-BLOOM), 0. t. To cover or enrich with bloom. Good, 

[EM-ROD IED, pp. Collected or formed into a body. 

EM BOD'Y, c. ¢. Te form or collect into a body or untted 
mass ; to collect into a whole , to incorporate ; to conce®- 
trate. 

EM-BOD'Y-ING, ppr. Collecting or forming into a body. 

EM-BOGTIING, (em-bégling) #. The mouth of a river, or 
place where its waters are discharged into the sea. 

EM BOLD EN, «©. t. To give boldness or courage ; to e& 
courage. 

EM-BOLD'ENED, pp. Encouraged. 

EM-BOLDIEN-ING, ppr. Giving courage or holdness. 

EM'RBO-LISM, nv (Gr. epBodipos.]  l. Intercalation ; the 
insertion of days, Inonths ur years, in an account of time, 
to produce regnianty. 2. lutercalated time. 

EM-BO-LIX'MAL, a. Pertaining to intercalation ; interca- 
lated ; inserted, 

EM-BO-LIS'MI€, a. Intercalated ; inserted. 

EM'BO-LUS, na. [Gr. euodros.| Somethmg inserted or act 
ing in another; that which thrusts or drives ; a piston. 
EM-BOR DER, c. t. (OM Fr. emborder.) To adorn witha 

border. 

EM-BosSS', vot. 1. Un architecture and sculpture, to form 
busses or protuberances ; to fashion in rehevoe or raised 
work ; to cut of form with prominent figures. 2. ’T'o form 
With bosses; to cover with protuberances, 3. To dnve 
hard in hunting, till a deer foams, or adog’s knees swell. 

tEM-Boss, c.¢. (Fr. cnburter.) To inclose as in a box; 
to include ; to cover. Spenser. 

tf EM-BOSSs!, v.t. (It. tnbescare.] ‘To inclose in a wood ; to 
conceal ina thicket. Aidton. 

EM-BOSED, (em-bost/} pp. Formed with bosses or raised 
figures, 

EMH ISSIING, ppr. Forming with figures in relievo. 

IM-BOSS’MENT, 2. 1. A prominence, like a buss; a fut. 
2. Relief; figures in relievo : raised work. 

EM-BOT TLE, c. t. To put ina bottle ; to bottle ; to include 
or contine in a bottle. 

FM-BOT’TLED, pp. Put in or included in botdes. Philrpa. 

EM-BOW', c. t. ‘To form like a bow ; tu arch, to vault. 

EM-BOW'EL, rt. 1. To take out the entrails of an animal 
body: to eviscerate. 2. ‘To take out the internal parta. 
3. To sink or inclose in anotner substance. 

EM-BOW' ELED, pp. Deprived of intestines ; eviscerated ; 
buried, 

EM-BOW'EL-ER, a. One that takes out the bowels. 

EM-BOW'EL.-ING, ppr. Depriviug of entrails; eviscerat- 
ing, burying. 

EM-BOW-ER, oc. t. To lodge or rest in a bower. 

EM-BRACKE(, v. t. [Fr. emorasser.] 1. To take, clasp or in 
close in the arma, to press to the bosom, in token of atfec 
tion. 2. To seize eagerly ; to lay hold on; tu receive a 
take with willingness that which is offered. 3. ‘To con- 
prehend; to include or take in. 4. To comprise; to in 
close ; to encompass; to contain; to encircle. 5, Ton. 
ceive; toadmit. 6. To find; to take; to accept. 7. ‘Te 
have carnal intercourse with. & To put on. © To at 
tempt to influence a jury corniptly, 

EM-PRACES, c. 2. To join in an embrace. Shak. 

EM-BRACE!, n. 1. Enclosure orelasp with the armns; pressure 
to the bosom with the arms. 2. Reception of one thing iu 
to another. 3. Sexual mterconrse , conjugal endearment 

EM-PRACED, :em-brastel po. lL. Inclosed in the arms . 
clacped to the bosom, seized: Iaid bold ony received. 
comprehended» included; contained, aecepted, %. bu- 
Hnenced corrupuy ; biassed asa joror. 

EM BRACE MENT, eo. A clasp in the arme: a due: em- 
brace, ©. Hostile hug; grapple. 3. Comprehension ; 
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suite of being contained ; inclosure. 4. Conjugal endear- 
ment: sexual commerce. 5. Willing acceptance. 

EM-BRA'CER, 2. 1. The person who embraces. 2. One 
who attempts to influence a jury corruptly. 

EM-BRa‘CER-Y, a. [n law, an attempt to inflaence a jury 
corruptly to one side, by promises, persuasions, entreaties, 
money, entertainments, or the like. 

EM-BRAICING, ppr. 1. Clasping in the arms , pressing to 
the bosom ; seizing and holding ; comprehending ; ineind- 
ing , receiving ; accepting . having conjugal intercourse. 
Q. Attempting tw influence a jury corruptly. 

PEM BRAID, vr. t. To upbraid. fluor, 

*EM-BRA’ SCRE , (em-bra-zhare > v. {Fr.] 1. An opening 
in a wall or parapet, through which cannon are pointed 
and discharged.—2. In arciptrcture, the enlargement of 
the aperture of a door or window, on the inside of the 
wall. 

+ EM-BRAVE,, v. t. 1. To embellish ; to make showy 
To inspire w'th bravery ; to make bold. 

EM'BRO-€ATE, v. ¢. (Gr. exBocyw.] In surgery and med- 
icine, to moisten and ruba diseased part of the body with 
a liquid substance. 

EM BRO-CA-TED, pp. Moistened and rubbed with a wet 
cloth or spunge. 

EWBRO-€ A-TING, ppr. Moistening and rubbing a diseas- 
ed part with a wet cloth or spuuge. 

EM-BROL€ATION, we. 1. The act of moistening and rmnbbing 
a diseased nart with a cloth or spunge dipped in some 
liquid substance. 2 Vhe liquid with which an affected 
part is washed. 

EM-BROIDER, vc. t. [Pr. broder., To border with orna- 
mental needle-work, or ficures; ‘o adorn with ramed 
figures of needle-work, as cloth, stuffs or muslin. 

EM-BROIDERED, pp. Adorned with figures of needle- 
work, 

EM-BROIDER-ER, ». One who einbroiders. 

EM-BROID/ER-ING, ppr. Ornamenting with figured nee- 
dle-work. 

EM-BROIDER-Y, n. 1. Work in gold, silver or silk thread, 
furmed by the needle on clath. stuits and ranstin, into va- 
rioua figures ; variegated needle-work. 2. Vanegation or 
diversity of figures and color. 

EM-BROIL!, rot. (Fr. ertrouitle.| 1. To perplex ar en- 
tangle ; to intermix in confusion. 7°. Po tavelve in troubles 
or perplexities ; to disturb of distract by connection with 
something else ; to throw into confusivn or commouon | 
to perplex. 

EM-BROUWVED, (em-broild) pp. Perplexed : entangled ; in- 
termixed and confused ; involved in trouble. 

EM-BROIL/ING, ppr. Perplexing ; entangling ; involving 
in trouble. 

EM-BROILIMENT, n. Confusion ; disturbance. 

EM-BROFH'EL, r. t. To inclose ina brothel. Donne. 

EM'BRY-O We [Gr. epSavov iL. ewrhbruon, | 1. In phusi- 

EM/BRY-ON, ( olovy, the first rudiments of an animal in 
the womb, before the several members are distinctly 
formed ; after which it is called a frtus., 2. The nidi- 
ments ofa plant. 3. The beginning or first state of any 
thing not fit for production. 

EM'BRY-O, j 4. Pertaining toor noting any thing in its 

EM'BRY-ON, (first rudiments or unfinished state. 

EM-BRY-OTIO-MY, 2. fen true, and Gr, raz.) A catting 
or forcible separation of the fetus in utero. 

¢ EM-BUS'Y, (em-biz'y) 7. ¢. Fo employ. 

{ EME, 2. [Sax. ew vc.) Unele, 3) ame. 

E-MEN'A-GOGUE. Ser EMMENAGOGVE. 

E-MEND, vr. t. To ainend. 
-MENDA-BLE. a. (UL. crvende ditties Capable of being 
amended or corrected. Sv7 AMENDARLE. 

t E_MBNIDATE-LY, adr, Without finit: correct. Tarerner. 

EWM-ENDA'TION, ». Oh. ce eadations 1. The act of alter- 
ing for the hetter, or correcting what is erroneous or faul- 
ty ; correction. When we speak of life and manners, we 
ase amend, anend nent, the Prench erthography. 2. An 
alteration fer the better: correcuon of an error or fault. 

BM-EN-DA'ITOR, 2. A corrector of errors or fanits in 
writings ; one who corrects or linproves, 

E-MENDA-TO-RY, a. Contributing to emendation. 

t E-MEN DI-CATE, vc. t. [V. cencndice.) To beg. See 
MauwpicatTr. 

BM'E-RALD, ». [Sp. esmeraida.) A mineral and a precious 
stone, whose colors are a pure, lively green, varying toa 
pale, yellowish, bluish, or crass green. 

EMERGE), (e-merj!) 7. i. CL. rmersc.) 1. To rise out of 
a fluid or other covering or surrounding suhatance. 2. To 
fasue ; to proceed from. 3. To reappear, after being 
eclipsed ; to leave the ephere of the obscuring object. 4. 
To rise out of aetate of depression or obscurity ; to rise 
into view. = 

&-MERG/ENCE, ] 2. J. The act of rising out of a fluid or 

E-MERGEN-CY, ‘other covering or surrounding matter. 
2. The act of rising or starting into view , the act af issu- 
ing from, or quitting. 3. That which comes suddenly ; a 
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sudden occasion ; an unexpected event. 4. Exigence , am 
event or occasional combination of circumstances whic 
calls for immediate action or remedy ; pressing neces- 
sity. 

E-MURGENT, a. 1. Rising out of a fluid or any thing that 
cavers or surrounds. 2. Issuing or proceeding from. 3. 
Rising out of a depressed state or from obscurity. 4. 
Coming suddenly ; sudden ; casual ; unexpected ; urgent ; 
Jiressing. 

EMER UP-ED, a. (1. emeritus.) Allowed to have done suf- 
ticient public service, Ferrina. 

EN'U-RODS, n. with a plural termination. (Corrupted from 
becnorrhoida: Gr. atpoo vides.} Hemorrhoids; piles; a 
ae of the veins abont the rectum, with a discharge 
of blood. 

E-MiRISION, n [I.. emergo.] 1. The act of rising out of 
a tluid or other covering or surrounding substance.—2. In 
asfryno-ou, he reappearance of a heavenly body after an 
eclipse. 3. ‘The reappearance of a star, which has been 
hid by the effulgence of the sun’s light. 4. Extrication. 

EWER-Y, a. Cr. eneril, emert.] A mineral. 

EME, a. ft, Sp. cvctico.) Inducing to vomit; ex- 
citing the stomach to discharge its contents by the esopha- 
gus and mouth. 

E-METHE, 2. A medicine that provokes vomiting, 

E-METU-€AL-LY, adc. In such a manner as to excite 
vomiting. Boyle. 

EME-TIN, n. A substance obtained from the root of ipe- 
cacuana,. 

EME, 

rMEW, 

EM-1-€4'TION, 2. [L. emicatio.] A sparkling ; a flying 
otf in small particles, as from heated iron or fermenting 
liquors. 

E-Mle-TION, ». [L. mingo.] The discharging of urine ; 
urine: what is voided by the urinary passages. 

EMIGRANT, a. Removing from one place or country to 
another distant place with a view to reside. 

EM 1-GRANT, 2. One who removes his habitation, or quits 
one country or region to settle in another. 

EMUGRATE, cor. (L. eager.) To quit one country, state 
or region and settle In another ; to retnove from one coun- 
Irv or stute to another for the purpose of residence. 

EWLGRA-TING, ppr. Removing from one country or state 
to another for residence. 

EM-U-GR ATION, v. Removal of inhabitants from one coun 
trv or state to another, for the purpose of residence. 

EMU-NENCE, ¢n. (IL. eminentia.] 1. Elevation ; height; 

EMENEN-CY, (9 rising ground; a bill. 2. Summit; 
highest part. 3, A part msing or projecting beyond the 
rest, or above the surface. 4. An elevated situation 
among men; a place or station above men in general, 
either in rank, office or celebrity. 5. Exaltation ; high 
rnk ; distinction; celebrity ; fame; preferment , con- 
gpicuousness. 6. Supreme degree. 7. Notice ; distinc- 
tion. &. A title of honor given to cardinals and others. 

EMU-NENT, a. ,f.. eminens.] 1. High, lofty. 2. Exalt- 

cd in rank ; high in office ; dignified ; distinguished. 3. 

flivb in public estimation ; conspicuous ; distinguished 

above others ; remarkable. 

EMILNENT-LY, ade. Ina high degree ; in a degree to at- 
truect observation. 

EMER, 2. [Ar.] 
noting o prince. 

EMUIS-SA-RY, n. [L. emissarius.) 1. A person sent on & 
Inission ; a missionary employed to preach the gospel. 
2. A person sent on a private message or business ; & se 
cret agent; a spy.—An emssary may differ from a spy. 
A spy, in car, is one who enters an enemy’s camp or ter- 
ritories to learn the condition of the encmy ; an emissary 
may be a secret agent employed not anly to detect the 
echemes of an opposing party, but to influence their coun. 
cils. 3. That which sends out or emita ; [not used.) 

EMUIS-SA-RY, a, Exploring ; spying. B. Jonson. 

E-MISISION, a. (L. emissio.] 1. The act of sending of 
throwing out. . The act of sending abroad, or into cir- 
culation, notes of a state cr of a private corporation. 3 
That which is sent out or fesued nt one time . an iinpres - 
sion or a number of notes igsued by one act of govern 


n. A name of the cassowary. 


A title of dignity among the Turks, de- 


ment. 
EM-IS-SI"TIOUS, a. Prying ; narrowly examining. Bp 
Hall. 
E-MIT’, v.t. [L. entitto.] 1. To send forth ; to throw or 
give out. 2. To let fly ; to discharge ; to dart or shoot, 
3. To issue forth, as an order or decree. 4. To issue, as 
notes or bills of credit ; to print, and send into circulation. 
EM-MEN‘A-GOGUE, n. (Gr. euunvos.] A medicine Urat 
promotes the menstrual ischarge. 
EMMET, a. (Sax. amet.) An ant or pismire. 
EM-MEW! pn. t. To mew ; to coop up; to confine in 8 coup 
or cage. Shak. 
1 tEM-MOVE’, vr. t. To move ; to rouse ; to excite. Spenser. 
| EM-OL-LESCENCE, 2. (L. emollescens.} In metallurgy 
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that degree of softness in a fusible body, which alters Its 
shape ; the first or lowest degree of fusibility. 

E-MOL'LI-ATE, v. t. [L. emollio.] To soften; to render 
effeminate. 

E-MOL'LL-A-TED, pp. Softened ; rendered effeminate. 

E-MOL'LI-A-TING, PP . Softening ; rendering effeminate. 

E-MOL'LI-ENT, @. Softening ; making supple ; relaxing 
the solids. Arbuthnot. 

E-MOL'LI-ENT, n. A medicine which softens and relaxes, 
or sheaths the solids. Coze. 

EM-OL-LF‘TION, 2. The act of softening or relaxing. 

E-MOL/U-MENT, 7. [L. emolumentum.] 1. The profit 
arising from office or employment ; that which is received 
as a compensation for services. 2. Profit; advantage ; 

ains in general. 

E-MOL-U-MENT'AL, a. Producing profit ; useful ; profit- 
able; advantageous. Evelyn. 

E-MONGST’, for among, in Spenser, is a mistake. 

E-MO'TION, 2. [L. emotio.] 1. A moving of the mind; 
any agitation of mind, or excitement of sensibility.—2. 
In a philosophical sense, an internal motion or agitation of 
the mind, which passes away without desire ; when de- 
sire follows, the motion or agitation is called a passion. 

EM-PAIR! o. ¢. To impair. See lpatr. 

fecrarn, v.t. To become less; to grow worse. Spenser. 
M-PALE!, v. ¢. [Port. empalar ; Fr. empaler.] 1. To fence 
or fortify with stakes ; to set a line of stakes or posts for 
defense. 2. To inclose ; tosurround. 3. To inclese ; to 
shut in. 4. To thrust a stake up the fundament, and thus 

ut to death ; to put to death by fixing on a stake. 

EM-PAL/ED, (em-pald’) pp. Fenced or fortified with stakes ; 
inclosed ; shut in; fixed on a stake. 

EM-PALE/MENT, n. 1. A fencing, fortifying or inclosing 
with stakes; a putting to death by thnisting a stake into 
the body.—2. In botany, the calyx or flower-cup of a plant, 
which surrounds the fructification, like a fence of pales.— 
3. In heraldry, a conjunction of coats of arms, pale-wise. 

EM-PAL/ING, ppr. Fortifying with pales or stakes ; inclo- 
sing ; putting to death on a stake. 

EM-PAN‘NEL, n. [Fr. panneau.] A list of jurors ; a small 

ece of paper or parchment containing the names of the 
fever summoned by the sherifP; now written panncl. 
-PAN'NEL, v.t. To form a list of jurom. It is now 
written tmpannel, which see. 

EM-PARK), v. ¢. To inclose as with a fence. King. 

EM-PAR'LANCE. Sce Imparuance. 

EM-PA&M!, x. (Gr. eyacow.] A powder used to prevent 
the bad scent of the body. 

EM-PAS'SION, v. t. Tuo move with passion ; to affcct 
strongly. Sce Impassion. Wilton. 

EM-PAN'SION-ATE, a. Strongly affected. Spenser. 

EM-PEACH'. See Impgacn. 

EM-PEYRAL. See Empinic. 

EM-PEO'PLE, (em-pee'pl) v. t. To form into a people or 
community. [Jittle used.) Spenser. 

EM'PER-ESS. See Empress. | 
EM-PER'IL, ». t. To endanger. Spenser. 

T EM-PERNSHIED, a. Decayed. Spenser. 

EM’PER-OR, x. [Fr. empercur ; Sp. emperador ; It. impe- 
radore; L. imperator.] Literally, the commander of an 
army .—In modern tunes, the sovereign orsupreme monarch 
of an empire ; a title of dignity superior to that of king. 

¢ EM’‘PER-Y, 2. Empire. Stuk. 

EM'PHAGSIS, wn. (Gr. cudacts.] In rhetoric, a particular 
stress of voice, given to certain words or parts of a dis- 
course, or a distinctive utterance of words specially sig- 
nificant. 

EM’'PHA-SIZE, vo. t. To atter or pronounce with a particu- 
Jar or more forcible stress of voice. 

EM-PHAT I€ a. 1. Forcible; strong; impressive. 

EM-PHATI-EAL, | 2. Requiring emphasis. J. Uttered 
with emphasis. 4. Striking to the eye. 

EM-PHATI-€AL-LY, adr. 1. With emphasis; strongly ; 
forcibly. 2. According to appearance ; [not uscd.) Brown. 

EM-PHY-S&'MA, ) x. (Gr. exguonpa.] In surgery, a puffy 

EM’'PHY-SEM, tumor, easily yielding to pressure. 

EM-PHY-SEM/A-TOUS, a. Pertaining to emphysema; 
swelled, bloated, but yielding easily to pressure. 

EM-PHY-TEO'TIE, a. [Gr. cy, evand purevets.] Taken 
on hire ; that for which rent is to be paid. 

¢ EM-PIERCE’, (em-pers') o.t. To pierce into; to pene- 
trate. See Prgrcr. Spenser. 

EM-PIGHT', a. [from taht, to fix.] Fixed. Spenser. 
M’PIRE, x. [Fr., from L. impertum.] 1. Supreme power 
in ener supreme dominion ; sovereignty ; imperial 

wer. 2. The territory, region or countries under the 
urisdiction and duminion of an emperor. An empire is 
usually a territory of greater extent than a kingdom. 3. 
Eupreme control ; governing influence ; rule; sway. 4. 
any region, land or water, over which dominion rf ex- 
tena. 

® EM'PI-RIE, 2. (Gr. cuxciptxos.] Literally, one who makes 
experiments. A physician who enters on practice without 
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a regular professional education. A quack ; an ignornt 
pretender to medical skill; a charlatan. 

EM-PIR‘TE, a. |. Pertaining to experiments wr expo 

EALPIWLGAL, | rience. 2. Versed in experimems. 3. 
Known only by experience ; derived from expersment, 
used and upplied without science. 

EM-PIR'-CAL-LY, adr. By experiment; according to ex- 
perionce ; without science ; in the manner of quacks. 

EM-PIRT-CISM, a. 1. Dependence of a physician on his 
experience in practice, without the aid of a regular med- 
ical education. 2. he practice of medicine without a 
nicdica) education ; quackery. 

EM-PLAS’TER, 2. (Gr. eytAacrpoy.] See PrastEr. 

EM-PLASITER, v. t. To cover with a plaster. Werumer. 

EM-PLARTIE€, a. (Gr. extAaotivos.] See Prastic. Vis 
cous ; glutinous ; adhesive ; fit to be applied as a plaster. 

EM-PLEAD, v. t. ‘To charge with a crime ; to accuse. It 
ix now written implead. 

EM-PLOY', v.t. [Fr. employer.) 1. To occupy the time, 
attention and labor of ; to Keep busy, or at work ; to use. 
9. To use as an instrument or means. 3. To use aa m>- 
terials in furming any thing. 4. To engage in one’s ser- 
Vice ; lo use as an agent or substitute in transacting bus 
ness. 5. To occupy ; to use; to apply or devote to an 
object ; to pass in business.— To employ one’s sels, is W ap 
ply or devote one’s time and attention ; to busy one’s self. 

EM-PLOY', xn. 1. That which engages the mind, or occu- 
pies the time and Jabor of a person; business , otject of 
study or industry ; employment. 2. Occupation, as art, 
mystery, trade, profession. 3. Public office; agency; 
service for another 

EM-PLOY'A-BLE, a. That may be employed ; capable of 
being used ; fit or proper for use. Boyle. 

EM-PLOY'ED, (em-ployd!) pp. Occupied; fixed or en- 
caged ; applied jn business ; used in agency. 

EM-PLOY‘ER, nv One who employs ; one Who uses; one 
who engages or keeps in service. 

EM-PLOY ING, ppr. Occupying ; using ; Kceping busy. 

EM-PLOY MENT, n. 1. The act of employing or using. 
2. Occupation ; business ; that which engages the head 
or hands. 3. Oifiee ; public business er trust; agency or 
service for another or fer the public, 

EM-PLUNGE!. Sco PLuNGr. 

EM-POIZON, vo. t. [Fr. empoisonner.] 1. To poison; to 
adininister poison to. 2. ‘To taint with poison or venom; 
to render noxious or deleterious by an admixture of potsun- 
ous substanee. 3. To imbitter ; to deprive of sweetness. 

EM-POIS/ONED, pp. Poisoned ; tainted with venom ; im- 
bittered. 

EM-POIS'ON-ER, 2. One who poisons ; one who adminis 
ters a deleterious drug; he or that which imbitters, 

EM-POIS'‘ON-ING, pr» Poisoning ; imbittering. 

EM-POIS ON-MENT, 2. The act of administering poiron, 
or causing it to be taken; the act of destroying lite by a 
deleterious drug. 

EM-PO-RET‘I€, a. [Gr. exoperixos.] Used in markets, ov 
in merchandise. 

EM-PO/RI-UM, n. [I..] 1. A place of merchandise ; a 
town or city of trade ; particularly, a city or town of ex- 
tensive commerce.—2. In medicine, the common sensery 
in the brain. 

EM-POV'ER-ISH. See Improvenisn. 

EM-POW'ER, rv. t. 1. To give legal or moral power or av- 
thority to; to authorize, either by law, commission, letter 
of attorney, natural right, or by verbal license. 2. To 
give physical power or torce ; to enable. 

a ee pp. Authorized ; having legal or moral 
right. 

EM -POW’ER-ING, ppr. Authorizing; giving power. 

EM PRESS, an. [contracted from cmperess.] 1. The con 
sort or spouse of an emperor, 2. A female who gov- 
ems an empire; a female invested with imperial power 
or sovereignty. 

EM-PRISE’, n. (Norm. ; em, en and prise.] An undertak- 
ing; an enterprise. Spenser. 

EMI"TI-ER, 2. One that empties or exhausts. 

EMPITI-NESS, n. 1. A estate of being empty ; a state of 
containing nothing except am; destitution ; absence of 
matter. 2. Void space; vacuity; vacuum. 3. Want 
of rolidity or substance. 4. Unsatisfactoriness ; inability 
to satisfy desire. 5 Vacuity of head; want of intelled. 
or knowledge. Pope. 

EMP'TION, n. [L. emptin.) The act of buying ; a purchaz 
ing. (Not much used.) Arbuthnot. 

EMPTY, a. [Sax. emtig, or emt.) 1. Containing nothing, 
or nothing but air, 2. Evacuated ; not filled. 3. Unfur- 
nished. 4. Void; devoid. 5. Void; destitute of solid 
matter. 6. Destitute of force or effect. 7. Unsubstantial ; 
unsatisfactory ; not able to fill the mind or the desires. 
8. Not supplied ; having nothing to carry. 9. Hungry. 
10. Unfurnished with intellect or knowledge ; vacant of 
head; ignorant. 11. Unfruitful; producing nothing 
12. Wanting substance ; wanting solidity. 13. Destitute. 
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waste , desolate. 14. Without effect. 15. Without a 
cargo; ih ballast. 

EMP TY, ot. lL. To exhaust; to make void or destitute ; 
to deprive of the contents. 2. Tu pour out the contents. 
3. ‘To waste ; to make desolate. 

EMPTY, c.i. 1. To pour out or discharge its contents. 
2. To become empty. 

EMP TY-ING, ppr. Pouring out the contents ; making void. 

EMP. TY-INGS, n. The lees of beer, cider, &c. 

EM-PUR'PLE, v. t. To tinge or dye of a purple color ; to 
discolor with purple. Philips. 

EM-PUR-PLED, pp. Stained with a purple color. 

EM-PUR-PLING, ppr. Tinging or dyeing of a purple color. 

{ EM-PUSE’, rn. (Gr. euzovea.) A phantom or spectre. 

EM-VUZ ZLE. See Puzzve. 

EM-PY-E MA, x. (Gr. curunpa.} A collection of purulent 
matter in any whatsoever; generally used to siguily 
that in the cavity of the breast anly. Quincy. 

EM-PYRE-AL, a. [Fr. empyrée.] 1. Formed of pure fire 
or light; refined beyond acrial substance ; pertaining to 
the highest and purest region of beaven. 2. Pure; vital ; 
deplilogisticated. 

© EM-PY-RE’AN, a. Empyreal. Akensile. 

* EM-PY-RE'AN, n. The highest heaven, where the pure 
element of fire has been suppused to subsist. 

EM-PYR/E-UM, n. The same as cinpyreuma, 

EM-PY-REO/MA, n. [Gr.] In chemestry, a disagreeable 
smell produced from burnt oils. 

EM-PY-LEU-MAT:L€, a. Having the taste or smell 

EM-PY-REU-MAT'I-CAL, of burnt oil, or of burning 
animal and vegetable substances. 

EM-PYRY-CAL, a. Containing the combustible principle 
of coal. Airirar. 

EM-PY-KOSIS, 2. (Gr. eurvpow.] <A general fire ; a con- 
flagration. [Little uscd.] Hule. 

EMRODS. See Emmrops. 

E/MU, a. A large fowl of South America, with wings unfit 
for tight. 

EM’U-LATE, v.t. [L. emulur.] 1. To strive to equal or 
excel, in qualities or actions ; to jimitate, with a view to 
equal or excel ; to vie with; to rival. 2. 'To be equal to. 
3. To imitate ; to resemble ; Cra istage| 

BM'U-LATE, a. Ambitious. [Little used.) Shak. 

EM U-LA-TED, pp. Rivaled 5 imitated. 

EM'U-LA-TING, ppr. Rivaling ; attempting to equal or 
excel; imitating; reseinbling. 

EM-U-LAMTION, a. 1. The act of attempting to zqual or 
excel in qualities or actions ; rivalry ; desire of superior- 
ity, attended with effurt to attain to it; generally ina 
good sense. 2. An ardor Kindled by the praise-worthy 
examples of others, inciting to imitite them, or tu equal 
or excel them. J. Contest; contention ; strife ; competi- 
tion; rivalry accompanied with a desire of depressing 
another. 

EM'U-LA-TIVE, a. Inclined to emulation ; rivaling ; dis- 

d to competition. 
EM'U-LA-TOR, nx. One who emulates ; a rival ; a compet- 


ESS, x. A female who emulutes another. 

E-MOLE', v. t. To emulate. 

MULG@ENT, a. [L. cmulyeo.) Milking or draining out. 
In anatomy, the emulgent or reual arteries are those which 
supply the kidneys with blood. ‘The emuilgent veins re- 
turn the blood, after the urine is secreted. 

E-MULGENT, n. An emulgent vessel. 

EM'U-LOUS, a. [L. gmulus.| 1. Desirous or eager to imi- 
tate, equal or excel another, desirous of like excellence 
with another; withof. 2. Rivaling ; engaged in compe- 
tition. 3. Factious ; contentious. 

EM U-LOUS-LY, adv. With desire of equalling or excelling 
another. Granvilic. 

E-MULI‘SION, a. [Fr., from L. emulsus.) A soft liquid 
remedy of a color and consistence resciobling milk. 

E-MULISIVE, @. 1. Softening; milk-like. 2. Producing 
or yielding a milk-like substance. 

B-MUNE'TU-RY, n. [L. emunctorium.] In anatomy, any 
part of the body which serves to carry off excrementitious 
matter ; a secretory gland ; an excretory duct. 

EM-US-€A'TION, x. (L. emuscor.] A freeing from moss. 
[Not much used.] Evelyn. 

EN, a prefix to many English words, chiefly borrowed from 
the French. It coincides with the Latin in, Greek ev, 
and some English words are written indifferently with en 
orin. For the ease of pronunciation, it is changed to em, 
particularly before a labial, as in employ.—En was for- 
merly a plural termination of nouns and of verbs, as in 
housen, excapen. It is retained in ozer and children. 

£N-A'BLE, v. t. [Norm. enhabler.] |. To make able; to 
supply with power, physical or moral; to furnish with 
garclent power or ability. 2. To supply with means 
3. To furnish with legal ability or competency ; to aa- 
thorize. 4. To furnish with competent knowledge or 
skilJ, and, in general, with adequate means. 
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| EN-A€T’OR, 2. 1. One who enacts or 
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EN-4'BI.ED, pp. Supplied with sufficient power, physical, 
moral or legal. 

EN-AIBLE-MENT, n. The act of enabling ; ability. 

EN-A'‘BLING, ppr_ Giving power to ; supplying with sufti- 
Cclent power, ability or means j, authorizing. 

EN-At'l", ». t. [en and act.) 1. To make, as a law ; to 
as a bill into a law ; to perform the last act of a legislature 
to a bill, giving it validity as a law ; to give legislative 
Banction toa bill. 2. To decree ; to establish as the will 
vf the supreme power. 3. ‘Tv act ; to perforin; to effect ; 

not used.] +4. ‘To represent in action ; [wot uxed.j Shak. 

t EN-ACT’, n. Purpose ; determination. 

EN-ACT'ED, pp. Passed into a law ; sanctioned as a law, 
by legislative autharity. 

EN-A€TING, ppr. 1. Passing into a law; giving legisia- 
tive sanction to a bill, and establishing it asa law. 2. a. 
Giving Icgislative forms and sanction. 

EN-ACTUVE, a. Having the power to establish or decree. 
Bp. Bramhall. 

EN-ACT'MENT, n. The passing of a bill into a law ; the 
act of voting, decreeing, and giving validity to a law. 
Chr. Observer. 

a law ; one 
who decrees or establishes, as a law. 2. One who per- 
forms any thing ; [nut used.] Shak. 

t EN-ACT‘URE, n. Purpose. Shak. 

E-NAL‘LA-GE, x. [Gr. svaAXayn.) A figure, in grammar. 
by which some sb is nade bn the common diode of 
speech, or when one word is substituted for another. 

EN-AM'BUSIT, v. ¢. 1. To hide in ambush. 2. To ambush. 

EN-AM'BUSHED, pp. Concealed in ambush, or with hostile 
intention ; ambushed. 

EN-AM'EL, n. [en, and Fr. email.) 1. In mineralogy, a 
substance imperfectly vitrified.—In the arts, a substance 
of the nature of glass, differing from it by a greater degree 
of fusibihty or opacity. 2. ‘That which is enameled ; a 
smooth, glossy surface of various colors, resembling en- 
amel.—3. In anatomy, the smooth, hard substance, which 
covers the crown of a tooth. 

EN-AM'EL, v. ¢. 1. To lay enamel on a metal, as on gold, 
silver, copper, &c. 2. To paint in enamel. 3. To form 
a glossy surface like enamel. 

EN-AM/EL, ov. 4. To practice the use of enamel. 

EN-AM‘EL-AR, a. Consisting of enamel ; resembling en- 
aniel; smooth; glossy. 

EN-AM‘ELED, pp. Overlaid with enamel; adorned with 
any thing resembling enamel. 

EN-AM’EL-ER, 2. One who enamels ; one whose occups- 
tion is to lay enamels, or inlay colors. 

EN-AM'EL-ING, ppr. Laying enamel. 

EN-AM‘EL-ING, n. The act or art of laying enamels. 

EN-AM/OR, v.¢t. [Fr. amour.] To inflame with love ; to 
charm ; to captivate. 

ENG ) Re Teeter ein iit Herbert. . 

-AM'‘ORED . w ve ; charmed ; 
ligtted : ; 

EN-AM‘OR-ING, ppr. Inflaming with love; charming, 
captivating. 

EN-ARM'ED, (en-armd’) a. In heraldry, having armas, that ia, 
horns, hoofs, &c. of a different color from that of the 


body. 

EN-AR-RA'TION, x. [L. enarro.] Recital ; relation ; ac- 
count; exposition. [Little used. ] 

EN-AR-THROSIS, n. (Gr. evapBpworts.] In anatomy, that 
species of articulation, which consists in the insertion of 
the round end of a bone in the cup-like cavity of another, 
forming a movable joint ; the ball and socket. 

E-NATE! men enatus.] Growing out. Smith. 

t E-N AUN'T , adv. Lest that. Spenser. 

EN-CAGE), v. t. To shut up or confine in a cage ; to coop. 
Shak. 

EN-€ AGED, (en-kajd') pp. Shut up or confined ina 

EN-€AGIING, ppr. Cooping confining in a cage. ail 

EN-CAMP, v.t. 1. To pitch tents or form huts, as ar 
army ; to halt on a march, spread tents and remain for a 
niglit or for a longer time, as an army or company. 2. 'l'o 

itch tents for the purpose of a siege ; to besiege. 

EN-CAMP!, v.t. To form into a camp; to place a marching 
army or company in a temporary habitation or quarters. 

EN-CAMP‘ED, (en-kampt') pp. Settled in tents or huts for 
lodging or temporary habitation. 

EN-CAMP'ING, ppr. Pitching tents or forming huts, for a 
temporary lodging or rest. 

EN-CAMP'MENT, a. 1. The act of pitching tents or forns- 
ing huts, as an army or traveling company, for tempornry 
lodging or rest. 2. place where an army or cumpany 
is encamped ; a camp. 

EN-C€ANK’'ER, v. t. To corrode; to canker. Shelton. 

EN-€ASE/, v. t. To inclose or confine in @ case or cover. 

EN-€AUSTIE, a. (Gr. ev and xavorixos.] Pertaining 
tie art of enameling, and to painting in burnt wax. 

EN-CAUS'TIE, x. 1. Enamel or enameling. 2% The 
method of painting in burnt wax. 
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EN-CAVE’, ves To hide ona cave or recesa, Shak, 
EN-CEINT, (an-saint) a. lies] du pertyieatsox, inclosure ; 


the wall or rampart which surrounds a place. 

EN-CEINT’, (an-saint’) «. in far, pregnant ; with child. 

EN-CE'NI-A, 0. plu. (Gr. ayxania,| Festivals anciently 
kept on the days on which cities were built, of churches 
consecrated ; and, in liter times, ceremonies renewed at 
evrtain periods, as at Uxtord, at the celebrations of foun- 
ders and benefactors. Oldies corth. 

EN-CHAFE’, v.t. ‘To chafe or fret; to provoke ; to en- 
rage ; to irritate. Sre CHarR. 

EN-CHAF'ED, (en-chaft') pp. 


ed. 

EN-CHAFANG, ppr. Chafing ; fretting ; enmging. 

BEN-CUAIN!, c.t. (Fr. enchatner.] i. ‘Yo fasten with a 
chain ; to bind or hold in chains ; to bold in bondage. 2. 
To hald fast ; to restrain ; to confine. 3. To ink tugeth- 
er; to connect. 

EN-CHAIN'ED, (en-chand’') pp. Fastened with a chain ; 
held in bondage ; held fast ; restrained ; contined. 

EN-CHALNLNG, ppr. Making fast with a chain; binding ; 
cpap chains , confining. 

EN-CHANT', ov. t. [Fr. enchanter.] 1. To practice sorcery 
or witchcraft on any thing ; tu give efficacy to any thing 
by songs of sorcery, or fascination. 2. To subdne by 
charms or spells. 4. To delight to the highest degree ; tw 
charin ; to ravish with pleasure. 

EN-CHANT'ED, pp. 1. Affected by sorcery; fascinated ; 
subdued by charms ; delighted beyond measure. 2. In- 
habited or possessed by elves, witches, or other unaginary 
mischievous spirits. 

EN-CHANT'ER, x. 1. One who enchants; a sorcerer or 
magician; one who has spirits or demons at his com- 
mand; one who practices enchantment. 2. One who 
charins or delights.—t-nchanter’s nightshade, a genus of 
plants, the cirrira, 

EN-CHANT'ING, ppz. 1. Affecting with sorcery, charms 
orspells. 2. Delighting highly ; ravishing with delight, 
charning. 3. a. Charming ; delighting ; ravishing. 

EN-CHANT'ING-LY, adc. With the power of enchant- 
ment; in a manner to delight or charm. 

ENCHANTMENT, na. 1. The act of producing certain 
wonderful effects by the invocation or aid of demons, or 
the agency of certain supposcd spirits ; the use of magic 
arts, spelis or charmns; incantation, 2. Irresistiblo influ- 
ence ; overpowering influence of delight. 

EN-CHUANTRESRS, ». 1, A sarceress ; a woman who pre- 
tends to effect wonderful things by the aid of demons ; 
one who pretends to practice magic, 2. A woman whose 
beauty or excellencies give irresistible influence. 

* EN-CHARGE,, vo. ¢. ‘To give in charge ar trust. 

EN-CHASE!, vot. (Pr. enchasser.} 1. To infix or inelose 
in another body so as to be held fast, but not concealed. 
2. Techni ally, to adorn by embossed work ; to enrich or 
beautify any work in metal, by some design. 3. To adorn 
by being fixed on it. 4. To mark by inecisicn. 5. To de- 
lineate. 

EN-CHASIED, (en-chast') pp. Enctosed as in a frame or in 
another body ; adorned with embossed work. 

£N-CHAS'ING, ppr. Inclosing in another body ; adorning 
with embossed work. 

* EN-CHEASION, 2, [Old Fr.] Canse ; ocension. 

f EN-€HI-RIDI-ON, n. (Gr. cv and xerp.] A manual ; a book 
to be carried in the hand. 

EN-CIN'DERED, a. Burnt to cinders. Cocheram. 
N-CIR‘ELE, v. t. 1. To inclose or surround with a circle 
or ring, or with any thing in a circular form. 2. Po en- 
compaas ; to surround , toenvirou. 3. ‘Po embrace. 

EN-CiR'€ LED, pp. Surrounded witha circle ; encompassed ; 
environed ; embraced. 

EN-CIR-€LET, a. A circle; a ring. Sidney. 

EN-CIR‘ELING, ppr. Surrounding with a circle or ring ; 
encompassing ; embracing. 

EN-€LITE€, ba. [Gr ryxAcrexos.) 1. Leaning ; inclin- 

EN-€LIT:I-€AL, } ing, or iuelined.—In g¢rumoanar, an en- 
clitic particle or word 32 one which is so closely united to 
another as to seem to be a partof ity as cur, we, and ve, 
in virumque, nonne, cliusre, 2. Throwing back the ac- 
cent upon the foregoing svilable. 

EN-CLITIE, a. 1. A word which is joined to the end of 
another; as que,in rirumyue, 2. A particle or word Chat 
throws the accent or emphasis back upon the former syl- 
Jable. 

EN-CUITN-E€AT-LY, ade. In anenclitic manner; by throw- 
ing the accent hack. Wel.er, As 

EN CLITUES, a. In gram rer, the art of declizing and 
conjugating words. 

EN-CLOSE. See Inctrosr. 

EN €LOUNED, a. Covered with clandsa, Spenser, 

EN COACH, ot. 7'o carry ina coach. Dares, 

EN-COF'FIN, r,t. To put in a coffin. 

EN.COF'FINED, pp. Inclosed ina coifip Spenser. 

€EN-€OM BER. Seo ExncumpBer. 


Chafed ; irritated; ¢n- 
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tf EN-COM BER-MENT, n. Molestation. Spenser. 

EN-COMI-AST, xn. [Gr. tyxwucaorns.) «me who praicce 
another; a panegyrist; one Who Ullers of Wiles cyin- 
mendations. 

BACCO. MI-AS TIE, a. Bestowing praise; praising 

EN-€O MIEOASIT-CAL, § commending; laudatory. 

IN-€O-NE-AS!TIE, 2. A panegy ric. 

tEN COUMI-ON, a. Paunegyric. Fotherby. 

EN-€'OG MI-UM, 2.3 pla. ExcomiuMs. (L.] Praise ; pane 
gyric , commendation. 

EN-COM PASS, vt. 1. To encircle ; to surround. 2. To 
environ ; to inclose ; to surround, to shut in. 3. To go 
or sail round. 

EN-COMPASSED, pp. Encircled ; surrounded ; inclosed. 

ES -COM PASSING, pr. Encireling ; surrounding. 

BEN-COM PASS MENT, a. i. A surrounding. 2 A going 
round ; circumlocution in speaking. 4a. 

“ENCORE, a French word prenounced neurly aa-tére 
and signifying again, uace mvures used by the auditon 
and spectators of plays and other sports, when they cal) 
for a repetition of a particular part. 

* EN-COR LS, (n-kére ) v.t. ‘To call for a repetition of a par- 
ticular part of an entertainment. 

EN -COUNTYER, vn. (Fr. encontre.] 1. A meeting, purtico- 
larly a sudden or accidental meeting of two or more per 
gons, 8 A meeting in contest; a single combat, on 8 
sudden meeting of parties, sometimes, less properly, a 
duci, 3. A fight; a conflict; a skirinish,; a batde ; bat 
more generally, a fight between a small number of men. 
4. Fager and warm conversation, either in love or anger, 
5, A sudden or unexpected address or accusting. 6. Uc 
casion ; casual incident ; [unusua?.] 

EN-COUNT ER, r.t. [Sp., Port. encontrar ; Fr. rencon- 
trer.] 1. To meet face to face; particularly, to meet 
suddenly or unexpectedly. 2. ‘To meet in opposition, or 
in a hostile manner; to rush against inconflict ; to engage 
with in battle. 3. ‘To meet aud strive to remove or sur- 
mount. 4. To meet and oppose ; to resist ; lo attack and 
attempt to confute. 5. ‘To meet, as an obstacle. 6. To 
oppesc 5 to oppugn. 7. To meet in mutual kindness; 

littic used, 

EN-COUNT-ER, r. i. 1. Tuo meet face to face ; to meet un- 
expectedly. 2. To rush together in combat ; to figbt; to 
conthet. 3. "Po meet in opposition ar debate. 

EN-COUNTERED, pp. Met face to face ; met in opposition 
or hostility ; opposed. 

EN-COUNTER-ER, ». One who encounters ; an oppo- 
nent; an antagonist, Wtterbury, 

ENXN-COUNTUBICING, ppr. Mecting ; meeting in opposition, 
or in bate ; opposing ; resisting. 

EN-COURIAGE, (en-Kur'raje) c.t. (Fr. encourager.} Vo 
give cournge to; to give or increase confidence of success ; 
to inspire with courage, spirit, or strength of mind, tw 
embolden , to animate ; to incite , to insprrit. 

EN-€COUR'AGED, pp. Emboldened ; inspirited ; animated ; 
incited. 

EN-COUR‘'AGE-MENT, x». 1. The act of giving courage, or 
confidence of success ; incitement to action or to prac- 
tice ; incentive, Y. That which serves to incite, support, 
promote or advance, as favor, countenance, rewards, 
profit. 

EN-COUR/A-GER, 2. One who encaurages, incites of stim- 
ulates to action ; one who supplies incitements, either by 
council, reward or means of execution, 

EN-COURSA-GING, ppr. 1. Inspiring with hope and confi- 
dence; exeiting courage. 2. a. Furnishing ground to 
hope for sucecss. 

EN-COUR‘MA-GING-LY, ede. In a manner to give courage, 
or hape of success. 

EN-€RA DLE, c. t. To lay inacradle. Spenser. 

EN-EREM SON, cot. To cover with a crimson color. 

EN-CRIM SONED, pp. Covered with a crimson color. 

EN CRI-NITE, 9. (Gr. xptvov.]  Stone-lity ; a fossil zoo 
phyte, formed of many joints, all pertorated by some 
starry from. 

EN-CRISPPED, (en-krispt') a. (Sp. encrespar.] Curted, 
formed in curla, Shelton. 

EN-E ROACH, coi. [Pr. eccrocher.] 1. To enter on the 
rights and possessions of anuther: to intrude ; to take 
possession of what belongs to another, by gradual ad 
vances into. 2. To ereep on gradually, withoutright. 3 
To pass the proper bounds, and enter on another’s nghts 

EN-CROACHURER, rv. 1. One who enters on and takes pus 
session of what is not his own, by gradual steps. 2. One 
who makes gradual advances beyond his rights, 

EN CROACTUING, por. Entering on and taking possession 
of what belongs to anether, 

EN-€RO ACHING, a. Tending or apt to encroach. 

EN CROACHANG- LY, ade. By Way of encroachment. 

EN-ECROACHUMENT, v. 1. The entering gradually on the 
rights ar possessions of another, and taking possession, 
unlawfod intrusion, advance into the territories or jurm- 
diction of another, by silent neans, or without right. 2 
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That which is taken by encroaching on another.—3. In 
law, if a tenant owes two shillings rent-service to the 
lord, and the lord takes three, it ts an encroachment. 

EN-€RUST, c.t. To cover with a crust. 

EN-C€UM BER, v.t. [Fr. encombrer. Sce IncumBEE.| I. 
To load ; to clog ; to impede movtion with a load, burden, 
or any thing inconvenient to the limbs ; to render motion 
or operation ditlicult or laborious. 2. To embarrass ; to 

rplex ; to obstruct. 4. ‘Tu load with debts. 
CUM BERED, pp. Loaded ; impeded in motion or ope- 
ration, by a burden or difficulties ; loaded with debts. 

EN-CUMBER-ING, ppr. Loading; clogging ; rendering 
motion or operation ditticuit ; loading with ebts. 

EN-€U MBRANCE, n. 1. A load ; any thing that impedes 
motion, or renders it difficult and Inborious ; clog; imped- 
iment. 2. Useless addition or load. 3. Load or burden 
on an estate ; a legal claim on an estate, for the discharge 
of which the estate is liable. 

{ EN-CYE'LI-EAL, «. [Gr. cyxuxdrxos.}) Circular; sent to 
many persons or places , intended tur many, or for a whole 
order of men. 

EN. C/‘CLO-PEDE, x. The round of learning. Mannyng- 


ham. 
EN-CY-€LO-PE'DI-A, or EN-CY-€LO-PEDY, n. (Gr. 
ev, cvados and ratea.} The circle of sciences ; a general 
of instruction 6r knowledge. A collection of the 
ipal facts, principles and discoveries, in all branches 
of acience and the arts, digested under proper titles, and 

ed in alphabetical order. 

EN-CY-€LO-PHIDI-AN, a. E:nbracing the whole circle of 


learning. 

EN-CY-€LO-PE DIST, ». The compiler of an encyclope- 
dia. or one who assists in such compilation. 

EN-CY8T'ED, a. Anclosed in a bag, bladder, or vesicle. 

BEND, a. (Sax. end, ende, or cide G. ende.] 1. The ex- 
treme point of a line, or of any thing that has more length 
than breadth. 2. ‘The extremity or last part, in general ; 
the close or conclusion, ¢ppited te time, 3. The conchu- 
gion or cescation ofanaction. 1. The close or conclusion ; 
as the end of a chapter. 5. Ultimate state or condition ; 
final doom. 6. The poiut beyond which no progression 
can be made. 7. Fiunl determination ; conclusion of de- 
bate or deliberation. &. Close of life; death ; decease. 
9, Cessation ; period ; clase of a particular state of things. 
10. Limit; terminatiun., J. Mestruction. 12. Cause of 
death ; a destroyer. 18. Compequence ; issue ; result ; 
conclusive event; conclusion, 4. 4 fragment or broken 
piece. Shak. 15. ‘The ultimate point or thing at which 
one aims or directs hia views ; purpose intended ; scope ; 
aim ; drift.—I. .22 ead, for or exd, upoght; erect ;, as, 
his hair stands an cnd.—lt. Phe ends of the earth, in 
Scripture, are the remotest parts of the earth. 

END, v. t. 1. To finish : to close ; to conclude ; to termin- 
ate, 2. To destroy ; to put to death. 

END, 0. i. 1. To come to the ultimate point ; to be finished. 
9. To terminate ; to close ; tu conclude. 3. To cease ; to 
come to a close. 

END-ALL, a. Final close. Sak. 
-DAMAGE, vr. 1. To bring loss or damage to ; to harm ; 
to injure ; to mischief; to prejudice. 

EN-DAM‘AGED, »;:. Harmed ; injured. 

EN-DAM/AGE-MENT, vo. Dainage ; lose; injury. Shak. 

EN-DAM/A-GENG, ppr. Harming ; injuring. 

EN-DAN'GER, r. ¢. J. To put in hazard ; to bring into dan- 
Sela at , to expose to loss or injury. 2. ‘To incur the 

of. Bacon. 

EN-DAN'GERED, pp. Exposed to Joss or injury. 

EN-DANIGER-ING, ppr. Putting in hazard ; exposing to 
lors or injury. . 

EN-DAN'GER-UNG, n. Injury ; damage. Milton. 

EN-DAN'GER-MENT, wu. Hazard ; danger. Spenser. 

EN-DRAB’, v. ¢. 1. To make dear; to make more beloved. 
9. To raise the price ; fe in axe.) 

EN-DEAR‘ED, (en-deerl’) pp. Rendered dear, beloved, or 
more heloved. 

EN-DEAR ING, ppv. Making dear or more beloved. 

EN-DEAR MENT, a. 1. The cause of love ; that which ex- 
cites or increases affection, particularly, that which excites 
tenderness of affection. 2. ‘he state of being beloved ; 
tender affection. 

EN-DEAV/OR, (endev'ur) 7m. (Norm. devower.) An effort; 
an essay; an attempt; an exertion of physical strength, or 
the intellectual powers, towards the attainment ofan object. 

EN-DEAV-OR, (en-dev uri v. i. !. Toexert physical strength 
or intellectnal power, for the accomplishment of an object; 
to try ; to exsay ; to attempt. ©. x. ft. Toattemptto gain; 
to try to effrct. 

EN-DEAWORED, pp. Fssayed ; attempted. 

EN-DEAWOR-ER, x. One who makes an effort or attempt. 

EN_-DEAV'OR-ING, por. Making an effort or efforts , striv- 
ing; essaying ; attempting. 


EN_DEC!A GON, 2. (Gr. ev, Sexe and yeva.) A plain figure 


of eleven sides and angles. Batley. 
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EN-DEIETIE, a. (Gr. evdexvuns, to show.) Showing ; ex- 
hibiting. Lupeld. 

EN-DEM'E, a. |Gr. evdnpros.| Peculiar to a people or 

EN-LEMILEAL, nation. An endemic disease is one to 

EN-DE: MIL-AL, wirich the inhabitants of a particulur 
country are peculiarly subject. 

EN-DEN-TZE. cv. ¢. To make free ; to naturalize ; to admit 
to the privileges of a denizen. [Little used. j 

EN-VEN LAE, cot. To naturalize. B. Jonson. 

EN-DICT:, EN-DICT MENT. See Inpict, INDICTMENT. 

END UNG, ppr. ‘Ferminating ; closing ; concluding. 

ENDING, 7. 1. Termipatum ; conctusion.—?. fh grom- 
mur, the terminating syllable or letter of a word. 

ENI-LIR-ONS, nx. plu. trons on each side of the fire. Sea 
ANDIKONS. 

EN-DITE. See Inspire. 

EN/DIVE, o. (Fr. evdive.] A species of plant, of the genus 
cichuruum or succory ; used ag a salad. 

ENDLESS, o. 1. Without end ; having no end of onacie- 
sion ; applied to length, and to duration. 2. Perpetual ; 
incessant ; continual. 

ENDILESS-LY, adc. 1. Without end or termination. 2 
lncessantty ; perpetually ; continually. 

ENI/LESS-NESS, xn. 1. Extension without end or limit. 
2. Perpetuity ; endless duration. 

END'LONG, adc. Ina line ; with the end forward ; [little 
used.) Liryden. 

EN-DO€TRINE, tv. t. To teach ; to indoctrinate. 

EN-DORSE’, EN-DORSEMENT. See Inponss, InpoRrsE- 
MENT. 

EN-DOSS!, v. t. [Fr. endosser.} To engrave or carve. Spenser. 

EN-DOW,, v.t. [Norm. endouer.] 1. To furnish with a 
portion of goods or estate, called dower ; to settle a dower 
on. 2 To settle on, as sea provision ; to tumish 
with a permanent fund of property. 3. To enrich or fur- 
nish with any gift, quality or faculty ; to indue. 

ENDOWED, (en-dowd!) pp. Furnished with a portion of 
estate ; having dower settled on ; supplied with a perma- 
nent fund ; induced. 

EN-DOW/ER, 0. ¢. To endow ; to enrich with a portion. 
Woaterhowse. 

EN-DOW!ER, 2. One who enriches with @ portion. Sher- 
wood, 

SN-DOWIING, por. Settling a dower on; furnishing with 
a permanent fund ; induing. 

EX-DOW MENT, 2. J. The act of settling a dower on @ 
woman, or of settling & fund for the support of a parson oF 
vicur, or of a professor, &c. 2. ‘That which is bestowed 
or «ettled on ; property, fund or revenue permanently ap- 
propriated to any object. 3. That which is given or be- 
stowed on the person or mind by the Creator; gift of 
nature ; any quality or faculty bestowed by the Creator. 

EN-DRUDGE!, (en-druj') ct. ¢ To make a drudge or slave ; 
‘not uxed.| Hall, 

EN-DUE,t.t. [Fr. enduire ; L. induo.| To indue. 

EN-DCR‘A-BLE, a. That can be borne or suffered. 

EN-DURIANCE, 2. 1. Continuance ; a state of lasting oF 
duration ; lastingness. 2. A bearing or suffering ; 8 con- 
tinuing under pain or distress without resistance, or with- 
out sinking or yielding to the pressure ; euflerance ; pa- 
tience. 3. Delay ; a waiting for; {rv used, 

EN DURE! coi. [Er. endurcr.| t. To last; to continue in 
the same state without perishing ; to remain ; te abide. 
® ‘Ty bear; to brook; tw sufler without resistance, or 
without yielding. 

EN-DCRE!, v. ¢. J. To bear; to sustain ; to support with- 
out breaking or yielding to force or pressure. 2. ‘To bear 
with patience ; to bear without opposition or sinking un- 
der the pressure. 3. ‘To undergo; to sustain. 4. To coa- 
tinue in, [not used. 

EN-DCR-ED, (en-dird!) pp. Borne ; suffered ; sustained. 

EN-DCUR/ER, «. 1, One who bears, suffers or sustains. 2 
He or that which continues long. 

EN-DORING, ppr. 1. Lasting ; continuing without perish 
ing ; hearing ; sustaining; supporting with patience, oe 
without opposition or yielding. 2. a. Lasting long ; per- 
manent. 

EN WISE, ade. On the end ; erectly ; in an upright po- 
aition. &, With the end forward. 

+ENE-CATE, v. t. [L. encco.) To kill. Harney. 

E-NEIID, ». [L. Hneis.] A heroic poem, written by Virgil. 

ENEMY, 2. (Fr. enneme.] 1. A foe; an adversary. <A 
prirate ener is one who hates another and wishes hin 
injury. A public enemy or foe is one whe belongs toa 
nation or party at war with another. 2. One who hatcs 
or dislikes.—3. In theolosy aud by way of emin-sce, 
the; vesan is the devil ; the archfiend.—4. In maiias ay 
fire, the opposing army or naval force in war is called 
the rnenn, 

EN -FR-GET ITE, os Gr evepyntixos.) 1. Operating 

EN-ER-GETHL-@AL, th force, vigor and effect ; forci 
ble; powerful; efficacious. 2, Moving; working; ac 
tive ; operative. 


t Obsolete 


ENF 


BN-EB-GET1-€AL-LY, adv. With foree and vigor ; with 

enerp; snd eflvet. 
EN-EK'GI€, a. Powerful in effect. Collins. 
EN-ER GI-CAL, a. Vigorous ; active ; powerful in 2ffect. 

KN ER-GIZE, r.1. To act with force; w operate with 
Rigor 5 to act in producing an effect. 

EN'ER-GIZE, 2. t. To give strength or force to ; to give ac- 
tive vigor to. 

EN’‘ER-GIZED, pp. invigorated. 

EN’ER-GIZ-ER, n. He or that which gives energy ; he or 
that which acts in producing an effect. 

_EN‘ER-GIZ-ING, ppr. Giving energy, force or vigor ; act- 
ing with force. 

BN'ER-GY, n. (Gr. syspycia.] 1. Internal or inherent pow- 
er; the power of operating, whether exerted or not. 2. 
Power exerted ; vigorous operation ; force ; vigor. 3. Ef- 
fectual operation ; efficacy ; strength or force producing 
tne effect. 4. Strength of expressiun ; force of utterance ; 
life : spirit; emphasis. 

oe ‘ATE, a. Weakened ; weak ; without strength or 

orce. 

* EN-ERV’ATE. or EN’ER-VATE, c. t. [L. encrco.} 1. 
To deprive of strength ; to weaken, tu render feeble. 2. 
To cut the nerves. 

© EN-ERV‘A-TED, pp. Weakened; enfeebled ; emascu- 


lated. 

* EN-ERV’A-TING, ppr. Depriving of strength, force or 
vigor weakening ; enfeebling. 

EN-ER-VA‘TION, x. 1. The act of weakening, or reduc- 
ing strength. 2. The state of being weakened ; eticemi- 
niacy. 

EN-ERVE! aaa Rs t. To weaken ; the same as erervate. 

EN-FAM/ISH, vo. ¢. To famish. See Famisn. 

EN-FEE'BLE, v. t. To deprive of strength ; to reduce the 
strength or force of ; to weaken ; to debilitate ; to enervate. 

EN-FEE BLED, pp. Weakened; deprived of strength or 
vigor. 

EN-FEE'RLE-MENT, n. The act of weakening ; enerva- 
tion. Spectator. 

EN-FEE‘/BLING, ppr. Weakening ; debilitating ; enervat- 


ing. 

EN FEI/ONED, a. Fierce ; cruel. Spenser, 

* EN FEOFF, (en-fef) v. ¢. [Law L. feoffo.] 1. To give one 
a feud; hence, to invest with a fee; to give to another 
any corporeal hereditament, in fee simple or fee tail, by 
livery of seizin. 2. To surrender orgive up; [not uscd. 

®* EN-FEOFT'ED, (en-feft') pp. Invested with the fee o 
any corporeal hereditament. 

® EN-FEOFF- ING, ppr. Giving to one the fee simple of anv 
corporeal hereditament. 

* EN-FEOFE MENT, n. 1. The act of giving the fee simple 
ofan estate. 2. The instrument or deed by which one is 
invested with the fee of an estate. 

EN-PET'TER, v. t. To fetter; to bigd in fetters. Shak. 

EN-FE'VER, v. t. To excite fever in. Seward. 
EN-FIERCE!, (en-fers‘) c. t. To make fierce. Spenser. 
N-FI-LADE', a. (Fr.] A line or straight passage ; or the 
situation of a place which may be scen or scoured with 
shot all the Jength of a line, or in the direction of a line. 

EN-FI-LADE’, v.t. To pierce, scour or rake with shot, in 
afte direction of a line, or through the whole length of a 

ine. 

EN-FI-LAD‘ED, pp. Pierced or raked in a line. 

EN-FL-LAD/ING, r. Piercing or sweeping in a line. 
EN-FIRE!, ov. t. To inflame ; toset on fire. Spenser. 
N-FLESH!, v.t. To harden ; to establish in any practice. 
Florw. 

EN-FORCE’, ». ¢. [Fr. enforcir.] 1. To give strength to; to 
strengthen ; to invigorate. 2. To make or gain by force ; 
to force. 3. To put in act by violence; to drive. 4. To 
instigate ; to urge on; to animate. 5. To urge with ener- 
gy ;to give force to; to impress on the mind. 6. To 
compel ; to constrain ; to force. 7. To put in execution ; 
to cause to take effect. 8. To press with a charge. 9. 
To prove ; to evince. 

EN FORCE’, v.i. To attempt by force. 

PRS Ronee n. Force; strength; power. Ailton. 
N-PORCE, A-BLE, a. That may be enforced. 

EN-FOR:‘CED, (en-forst!) pp. Strengthened; gained by 
force ; driven ; compelled ; urged; carried into eifect. 

EN CARTCED-LY, ade. By violence ; not by choice. Shak, 

EN-FORCE MENT, 2. 1. The act of enforcing ; compul- 
sion; force applied. 2. That which gives force, energy 
ar effect; sanction. 3. Motive of conviction ; urgent evi- 
dence. 4. Pressing exigence ; that which urges or con- 
strains.—5. Ina general senec, any thing which compels 
or constrains. 6. A putting in execution. 

\SN-FOR'CER, x. One who compels, constrains or urges ; 
ene who effects by violence ; one who carries into effect. 

EN FORICING, ppr. Giving force or strength ; compelling ; 
urging: constraining ; putting in execution. 

EN FORM, c.¢. To form; to fashion. Ser Form. 

EN.FOUL/DERED, a. (Fr. foudrcyer.] Mixed with light- 
ning. Spenser. 
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IN-FRAN‘CHIISE, 2. ¢. 1. To eet free; to liberate from 
slavery. 2. ‘Po make free of a city, corporation of state ; 
to adinit to the privileges of a freeman. 3. ‘To free or re- 
lease froin custody. 4. To naturalize ; to denizen ; to 
receive as denizens. 

EN-FRANICHISED, pp. 1. Set free ; released from bond- 
age. 2. Admitted to the rights and privileges of frecinen, 

EN-FRAN-‘CITISE-MENT, a. 1. Release from slavery or cus- 
tody. 2. The adinission of persons to Wie freedom of 3 
corporation or state ; investiture with We privileges of free 
Citizens. 

EN-FRAN‘CHTS-ER, . One who enfranchises. 

EN-FRANCHIS-ING, ppr. Betting free from slavery or cas- 
tody ; admitting to Ue privileges of tree citizens. 

t EN-FRO WARD, c. t. To make froward or perverse. 

t EN-FRO- ZEN, a. Frozen ; congealed. Spenser. 

EN-GAGE, vit. (Fr. cazager.} 1. To make Jiable fora 
debt toa creditor; to bind one’s self as surety. 2. To 
pawn ; to stake asu pledge. 3. Toenlist ; to bring intoa 
party. 4. To embark in an affair. 5. To gain ; to win 
and attach ; to draw to. 6. To unite and bind by con- 
tract or promise. 7. To attract and fix. &. To occupy; 
to employ assiduously. 9. To attack in contest ; w ea- 
counter, 

ENA; AGE!, r. i. I. To encounter ; to begin to fight ; w at 
tack in conflict. 2. To embark in any business ; to take 
a concern in; to undertake. 3. To promise or pledge 
one’s word ; to bind one’s self. 

EN-GAG'ED, (en-gajd’) pp. or a. Pledged ; promised ; en- 
listed 5 gained and attached ; attracted and fixed ; em- 
barked , earnestly employed ; zealuus. 

EN-GAGED-LY, ade. With earnestness ; with attachment. 
EN-GAG EILNESS, ». The state of being seriously and 
earnestly occumed ; zeal; animation. Flint?s fir~sillon, 
EN-GAGE/MENT, n. 1. The act of pawning, pledging or 
making liable for debt. 2. Obligation by agreement or 
contract. 3. Adherence to a purty or cause ; partiality. 
4. Occupation ; employment of the altlention. 5. Em- 
loyment in fighting; the conflict of armies or fleets; 
attle ; a general action. 6. Obligation ; motive ; that 

which eng:.ges. 

EN-GAG'ER, x. One that enters into an engagement or 
agreement. 

EN-GAG!'ING, pyr. 1. Pawning; making liable for debt; 
enlisting ; bringing into a party or cause ; promising ; 
bindiug, 2. a. Winning ; attractive ; tending wo draw 
the attention or the affections ; pleasing. 

EN-AGAGING-LY, adr. Ina inanner to win the affections 

tEN-GALILANT, v. t. To make a gallant of. B. Jonson. 

t EN-GAOL/, (en-jale’) rv. tf. To imprison. Shak. 

t EN-GAR'BOIL, vc. t. To disorder. 

EN-GAR'LAND, c. t. To encircle with a gartand. 

EN-GAR RI-SON, 9. t. To furnish with a garrison ; to de- 
fend or protect by a garrison. Bp. Hail. 

t EN-GAS'TRI-MUTH, x. (Gr. ev, yaornp and pvOos.) A 
ventriloquist. 

EN-GEN DER, c.t. [Fr. engendrer.] 1. To beget between 
the ditferent sexes ; to forin in embryo. 2. ‘T'o produce; 
tu cause to exist ; to cause to bring forth. 

EN-GEN DER, r.t. To be caused or produced. 

EN-GEN'DERED, pp. Begotten ; caused ; produced. 

EN-GENDER-ER, a. He or that which engender, 

ENG DENS ppr. Begetting ; causing Ww be ; pro- 

ucing. 

EN-GILD/, ». t. To gild ; to brighten. Shak. 

ENGINE, no [Fr. engin.) 1. In iacchamecs, & compound 
Inachine, or artificial instrument, composed of different 
parts, and intended to produce sone eticct by the help of 
the mechanical powers ; as a pump, a windlas, a capstan, 
& fire engine, o steam engine. 2. A military machine; 
as a battering ram, &e. 3. Any instrument; that by 
which any effect is produced. 4. A machine for throwing 
Water to extinguish fire. 5. Means; any thing used to 
efiect n purpose. 6. An agent for anuther ; usually in an 
tll sense, 

EN-GINEER/, n. [Fr. ingenicur.] 1. In the military art, & 
person skilled in mathematics and mechanics, who forme 
plins of works for offense or defense, and marks out the 
ground for fortifications.—Cirtl cnamnerrs are also em- 
ployed in delineating plans and superintending the con- 
struction of other public works, as aqueduets and canals. 
2. One who manages engines or artillery. 

EN 'GINE-RY, (enjin-ry) n. 1. The act of managing en- 
gines or artillery. 2. Engines in general ; artillery ; in- 
struments of war. 3. Mach-nation. 

EN-GIRD:, v.t. To surround ; to encircle ; to encompass 

EN-GIRIVED, or EN-GIRT pp. Surrounded ; encompassed. 

EN. GIRDING, ppr. Encireling ; surrounding. 

IN-GLAD, vr. t. To make eine ; to cane to rejoice. 

tEN-GLAIWED, (en-glimd) a. Furred ; clainmy. 

ENGLAND, Sec Enoctsn. 

LENGE, a. A guil; a put; a bubble. 

ENGLISH, (ing glish) a. (Sax. Enelier, from FEngles 
Angles, a tribe of Germans who ecttled in Britain, and 
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gave it the name of Exgland.} Belonging to England, or | 
to its Inhabitants. 

EN'G LUSH, (ing glish) 2. 1. The people of England. 2. The 
language of England or of the English nation. 

EN‘GLISG, v. ¢t. To translate into the English language. 

EN-GLISHED, pp. Rendered into English. 

EN'GLISH-RY, a. The state of being an Englishman. 

EN-GLUT", v.t. [Fr. engloutir.} 1. To swallow. Shak. 
2. To fill; to glut. Spenser. 

EN-GORE’, v. t. To pierce ; to gore. [See Gong.] Spenser. 

EN-GORGE,, (en-gor}') c.t. [Fr. engurger.] Toswallow ; 
to devour ; to gorge; properly, to swallow with gr-edi- 
ness, or in large quantities. 

EN-GORGE!, (en-gorj') v.t. To devour ; to feed with eager- 
ness or voracity. Milton. 

EN-GORG'ED, (en-gorjd') pp. Swallowed with greedines, 
or in large draughts. 

EN-GORGE/MENT, (en-gorj ment) xn. The act of swallow- 
ing greedily ; a devouring with voracity. 

EN-GORGI/ING, ppr. Swallowing with voracity. 

EN-V RAFT’, v. t. To ingraft, which see. 

EN-GRAIL, v. ¢. ee engréler.| In heraldry, to variegate ; 
to spot, as with hail; to indent or make ragged at the 
edges ; to indent in curve lines. 

EN GRAIL‘ED, (en-graild’) pp. Variegated ; spotted. 

EN-GRAIN‘, v. t. To dye in grcin, or in the raw material ; 
to dye deep. 

EN-GRAIN'ED, (en-graind’) pp. Dyed in the grain. 

EN-GRAIN‘ING, ppr. Dyeing in the grain. 

EN-GRAP!IPLE, v.t. To grapple ; to seize and hold ; to 
close in and hold fast. 

EN-GRASP, v.t. To seize with a clasping hold ; to hold 
fast by inclosing or embracing ; to gripe. 

BEN-GRAVE:, c.t.; pret. cnsrarcd; pp. engraved or en- 
graven (Fr. crarer.] 1. ‘To cut, as metals, stones or 
other hard substances, with a chisel or graver; to cut 
figures, letters or devices, on stone or metal ; to mark by 
incisions. 2. To picture or represent by incisions, 3. 
To imprint ; to impress decply ; tointix. 4. To bury; to 
deposit in the grave ; to inter, to inhume ; [obs.] 

EN-GRAV'ED, or EN-GRAVIEN, pp. Cut or marked, as 
With a chisel or graver ; imprinted ; deeply impressed. 

EN-GRAVE MENT, vn. Engraved work ; act of engraving. 

EN-GRAVIER, 2. One who engraves ; a cutter of letters, 
figures or devices, on atone, metal or wood ; a sculptor ; 
a carver. 

EN-GRAV'ER-Y, 2. The work of an engraver. [ Little used. ] 

EN-GRAV'ING, ppr. Cutting or marking stones or metals, 
with a chisel or graver ; imprinting. 

EN-GRAVING, n. The act or art of cutting stones, metals 
and other hard substances, and representing thereon 
figures, letters, characters and devices; a brinch of 
sculpture ; a print. 

EN-GRIEVE!, c. t. Togrieve ; to pain. See Grixve. 

EN-GROSS!, v.t. (Fr. engrossir.] 1. Primarily, to make 
thick or gross ; to thicken ; [not used.] 2. To make 
larger ; to increase in bulk ; [rot used.) 3. To seize in 
the gross; ty take the whole. 4. To purchase, with a 
view to sell again, either the whole or large quantities of 
commodities in market, for the purpose of making a profit 
by enhancing the price. 5. T'o copy ina large hand ; to 
write a fair, correct copy, in large or distinct, legible 
characters. 6. To take or assume in undue quantities or 
degrees. 

EN-GROSS'ED, (en-grést’) pp. Made thick ; taken in the 
whole; purchased in large quantities for sale; written in 
large, fair characters. 

EN-GROSS'/ER, ». He or that which takes the whole; a 
person who purchases the whole or such quantities of ar- 
ticles in a market as to raise the price. 2. One who 
copies a writing in large, fair characters. 

EN-GROSS’ING, ppr. |. Taking the whole ; buying com- 
modities in such quantities as to raise the price in market. 
2. Writing correct copies in large, fair characters. 

EN-GROS“'MENT, n. 1. The act of engrossing ; the act of 
taking the whole. 2. ‘The appropriation of things in the 
gross, or in exorbitant quantities ; exorbitant acquisition. 

EN-GUARIM, v. t. To guard ; to defend. Shak. 

EN-GULF’, rv. ¢. To throw or to absorb in a gulf. 

EN-GULF'ED, (en-gulft') pp. Absorbed in a whirlpool, or 
in a deep abyss or gulf. 

EN-GULI'UMENT, 2. An absorption ina ¢g 
ern, or vortex. 

EN-HANCE’, (en-hans’) v.t. [Norm. enxhauacer.] 1. To 
raise ; to lift; [cbs.] 2. Toraise ; to advance ; to height- 
en. 3. To increase ; to aggravate. 

EN-HANCE!, vr. i. To be raised ; to swell ; to grow larger. 

EN-HAN'CED, (en-banst’) pp. Raised ; advanced ; height- 
ened ; increased. 

EN-HANCEIMENT, x. 1. Rise ; increase ; augmentation. 
2. Increase ; aggravation. 

EN-HAN‘CER, x. One who enhances; he or that which 
raises price, &c. 
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EN-HAN'CING, ppr. Raising ; increasing; augmenting , 
aggravating. 
EN-HAR'‘BOR, 0. i. To dwell in or inhabit. srowne. 
EN-HXARDIEN, 7. ¢. To harden ; to encourage. Howell, 
EN-HAR-MON‘I€, a. ln music, an epithet applied to such a 
species of composition, as on very small intervals. 
E-NiG/MA, n. [L. enigma.] A dark saying, in which «ome 
known thing is concealed under obecure language ; an 
obscure question ; a riddle. Johnson. Encyc. 
EN-IG-MATUE, ju. 1. Relating to or containing a rid. 
EN-IG-MATHA-C€AL, dle; obscure; darkly expressed ; 
ambignous. 2. Obsacurely conceivea or apprehended. 
EN-I1G-MAT'I-CAL-LY, adv. In an obscure manner. 
E-NIG-MA-TIST, n. A maker or dealer in enigmas and 
riddles. Addison. 
E-NiG'MA-TIZE, v.i. To utter or form enigmas ; to deal 


in riddles. 
F-NIG-MA-TOG'RA-PHY, ) n, [Gr. aenypa and ypade, 
or Aoyos.} The art of making 


E-NIG-MA-TOL/O-GY, 
and solving riddles. 

EN-JOIN’, v.t. [Fr. enjoindre.} 1. To order or direct with 
urgency ; to admonish or instruct with authority ; to com- 
mand. Says Johnson, ‘This word is more authoritative 
than direct, and less imperious than commard.”’—2. in 
laze, to torbid judivially ; to issue or direct a legal injunc- 
tion ty stop aan 

SN-JOIN'ED, (en-joind!) pp. Ordered ; directed ; admon- 
ished with authority ; commanded. 

EN-JOLIN‘ER, x. One who enjoins. 

EN-JOIN ING, ppr. Ordering ; directing. Brown. 

EN-JOIN/‘MENT, n. Direction ; command; authoritative 
adinonition. 

EN-JOY', o. t. [Es jour.} 1. To feel or perceive with 
pleasure ; to teke pleasure or satisfaction in the possession 
or expericnce of. 2. To possess with eatistaction ; to take 
pleasure or delight in the possession of. 3. To have, pov- 
sess and use with satisfaction ; to have, bold or occupy, 
as a good or profitable thing, or as something desirable. 

EN-JOY', er. ¢. To live in happiness. [Unusual.] Milton. 

PN-JOY'A-BLE, a. Capaole of being enjoyed. Pope. 

EN-JOY‘ED, (en-joyd') pp. Perceived with pleasure or sat- 
isfaction ; possessed or used with pleasure ; occupied with 
content, 

EN-JOY: ER, n. One who enjoys. 

EN-JOV!ING, ppr. Feeling with pleasure ; possessing with 
satisfaction. 

EN-JOY'!MENT, 7m. 1. Pleasure ; satisfaction ; agreeable 
sensations ; fruition, 2. Possession with satisfaction ; 
occupincy of any thing good or desirable. 

EN-KIN-DLE, v.t. 1. To kindle ; to set on fire; to inflame. 
2, To excite , to rouse into action ; to inflaine. 

EN-KIN'DLED, pp. Set on fire ; inflamed ; roused into ac- 
tion ; excited. 

EN-KIN'DLING, ppr. Setting on fire ; inflaming ; rousing , 
exciting. 

EN-LARI), v. t. To cover with lard or grease ; to baste. 

EN-LARG ty, (en-larj‘) ce. ¢. 1. Tomake greater in quantity 
or dimensions ; to extend in limits, breadth or size ; to 
expand in bulk. 2. To dilate; to expand ; as with joy or 
love. 3. To expand ; to make more comprehensive. 4. 
To increase in appearance ; to magnify to the eye. 5. 
To set at liberty ; to release from confinement or pressure. 
6. To extend in a discourse ; to diffuse in eloquence. 7. 
To atgment ; to increase ; to make large or larger. 

EM-LARGF, (en-larj') v. i. 1. To grow large or larger ; to 
extend; todilate ; toexpand. 2. ‘To be diffuse in speak- 
ing or writing ; toexpatiate. 3. To exaggerate. 

EN-LARG'ED, (en-larjd') pp. Increased in bulk ; extended 
in dimensions ; expanded ; dilated ; augmented ; released 
from confinement or straits. 

EN-LARGED-LY, ade. With enlargement. Mountagu. 

EN-LARGE'M ENT, n. 1. Increase of size or bulk, real or 
apparent ; extension of dimensions or limits ; augmenta.. 
tion ; dilatation ; expansion. 2. Expansion or extension, 
applied to the mind, to knowledge, or to the intellectual 
powers, by which the mind comprehends a wider ran# gq 
weus or thought. 3. Expansion of the heart, by which it 
becomes more benevolentand charitable. 4. Release from 
confinement, servitude, distress or straits. Esther, iv. 5 
Diffusiveness of speech or writing ; an expatiating on a 
particular subject ; a wide range of discourse or argument. 

EN-LARG'ER, x. He or that which enlarges, increases, 
extends or expands ; an amplifier. 

EN-LAXARGING, ppr. Increasing in bulk ; extending in di- 
mensions ; expanding ; making free or liberal ; speaking 
diffusively. 

EN-LARG ING, 2. Enlargement. 

EN-LIGHT’, (en-lite’) v.t. To illuminate; to enlighten. 

Rarcly used.} Pape. 

EN-LIGHT'EN, (en-If'tn) v. t. [Sax. enlibtan.] 1. Tomake 
light ; to shed light on ; to supply with light ; to illurmin- 
ate. 2. To quicken Jn the faculty of vision ; to enable to 
sec more clearly. 3. To give light to; to give clearer 
vicws ; to illuminate ; to instruct ; to enable to see Ff 
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comprehend trath. 4. To illuminate with divine knowi- 
edgo, orn knowledge of the truth. 

EN-LIGHT'ENED, pp. Rendered light ; illuminated ; in- 
structed ; informed ; furnixhed with clear views. 

EN-LIGHT'EN-LER, a. Oaoe who illuminates ; he or that 
which commucicates light to the eye, or clear views to 
the mind. 

EN-LIGHT'EN-ING, ppr. Illuminating ; giving light to; 
instructing 

EN-LINK’, o. t. To chain to; to connect. Shak. 

EN-LIST’, v. t. 1. To enroll ; to register ; to enter 8 name 
ona list. 2. Io engage in public service, by entering the 
name in a register. 

FN-LIST’, v. i. ‘To engage in public service, by subscribing 
articles, or enroliing one’s Dame. 

EN-LIST'MENT, 2. The act of enlisting ; the writing by 
which a soldier is bouna. 

t EN-LIVE’, v.t. [from life, live.] To animate; to make 
naive. Bp. Hall. 

EN-LI'VEN, (en-lf‘vn) ». t. 1. To give action or motion 
to; to make vigorous or active ; to excite. 2. To give 

irit or vivacity to ; to animate ; to make sprighly. J. 
v make cheerful, gay or joyous. 

EN-LISVENED, pp. Made more active ; excited ; animated ; 
made cheerful or gay. 

EN-LEVEN-ER, x. He or that which enlivens or animates ; 
he or that which invigorates. 

EN-LUVEN-ING, pyr. Giving life, spirit or animation ; in- 
spiriting ; invigorauung ; making vivacious, sprightly or 
cheertul. 

EN-LOG MINE, v. ¢. To illumine ; to enlighten. 

EN-MAR‘BLE, v. t. To make hard as marble ; to harden. 

EN-MESH‘, v. t. To net; to entangle ; to entrap. Srak. 

EN-MEW). Sec Exmrw. 

EN’MI-TY, x. ([@r. inimitié.] 1. The quality of being an 
enemy ; the opposte of friendship ; ill will ; hatred ; un- 
friendly dispositions ; malevolence. It expresses more 
than aversivn, and Jess than madice, and differs from dis- 
pleasure in denoting a fixed or rooted hatred, whereas 
displeasure is more transient. 2. A state of upposition. 

tEN-MOVE!. Sce Emmove. 

EN NE-A-CON-TA-HE/DRAL, a. [Gr. syvevnxovra and 
edpa.} Having ninety faces. Cleaveland. 

EN NE-A-GON, a. (Gr. evvea and vwvia.) In geometry, o 
polygon or figure with nine sides ur nine angles. 

EN-NE-AN‘DER, nr. [Gr. evvea and avgp.) In botany, a 
plant having nine stamens. 

EN-NE-AN'DRI-AN, a. Having nine stamens. 

EN-NE-A-PET’A-LOUS, a. [Gr. evyea and teradov.] Hav- 
ing nine peta or flower-leaves. 

EN-NE-ATU-CAL, a. (Gr. evvea.] Enneatical days are 
every ninth day of a disease.—Lnneatical years are every 
ninth year of a man’s life. 

EN-NEW’, 0. t. To make new. Skeltun. 

N-NO'BLE, v.t. [Fre ennoblir.] 1. ‘lo make noble ; to 
raise to nobility. 2. Todignify ; toexalt; to ugerandize ; 
to elevate in degree, qualities or excellence, 3. ‘To innke 
famous or iustrious. acon. 

EN-NO/BLED, pp. Raised to the rank of nobility ; dignifi- 
ed ; exalted in rank, excellence or value. 

EN NOBLE-MENT, un. 1. The act of advancing to nobil- 
ny. 2 Exaltation; elevation in degree or excelience, 
EX NCOIBLING, ppr. Advancing to the rank of a nobleman ; 

exalling ; dignitying. 

ENNUL, (4n-weel) a. [Fr.] Weariness ; heaviness ; lassi- 
tude of fastidiousness. 

EN-O-DA'TION, 2. (LL. enedatio.] 1. The act of clearing of 
knots, or of untying. 2. Solution of a diftienlty 5 i /. wu.) 
E-NODt, a. (L. exudis.] In butany, destitute of | nots or 

jolts ; knotless. 

F-NOMO-TAR 3H, 2. The commander of an enomoty. 
K-NOMO-TY, 2. [Gr. erwportta.) In Lacedemon, anciently, 
a body of soldiers, supposed to be thirty-two. Watford, 

E-NORM  Sre Enormous. 
NOR'MI-TY, 2. [L. enormitas.} 1. Any wrong, irregu- 
tar, Vicious or sinful act, either in government or morils. 
gy, Atrocious crime ; tagitious villany. 3. Atrociousness ; 

excessive degree of grime or guilt. 

B-NOWMOUS, a. (L. enarmis.)] 1. Going beyond the usual 
tiensure orrine. 2, Excursive; beyond the limits of a 
re cular figure. 3. Great beyond the common measure ; 
excessive. 4. Exceeding, in butik or height, the common 
men-ure. 5. Irregular ; confused . disordered ; unusual. 

E-NOK MOUS_LY, adr. Excessively ; beyond measure. 

E-NOR MOUS-NESS, 2. The state of being enormous or 
excessvu . greatness beyond meusure. 

ENOUGH, (e-nut’) a. [Sax. wenvg, genoh.) ‘That satisfies 
desire, or gives content; that may answer the purpose ; 
thet is adequate to the wants. 

BR NOUGH, (e-nut) 2. 1. A sufficiency ; a quantity of a 
thing which satisties desire, or is adequate to the wants, 
2 That which is equal to the powers or abilities. 


E-NOUGH, (e-naf) ade. 1. Sufliciently ; im a quantity or [I 
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degree that satisfies, ur is equa) w the desires or wante 
2. Fully; quite; denoting ushght augmentation of the 
positive degree. 3. Sometimes it denotes diminutwn, 
delicately expressing rather less than is deaired ; sucha 
quantity or degree ag commands acquiescence, rather 
than full satisfaction. 4. An exclamation denoting suffi 
ciency. 

E-NOUNCE/, (e-nouns‘) v.¢. [Fr. enoncer.] To utter; to 
pronounce ; to declare. | Liltie used. 

E-NOUN‘CED, (e-nounst’) pp. Uttered ; pronounce i. 

ENOUN CING, ppr. Uttering ; pronouncing. 

E-NOW', the old plural of enuugA, is nearly oteolete. 

EN PAS-SANT". (dn-pas-ea': (Fr.] In’ passing’ by the 
way. 

EN-PIERCE See Emprercg. 

EN-QUIE€K‘EN, v. t. To quicken; to make alive 
N-QUTRIY, usually written izyuire, which see, and ite de- 
rivatives. 

t EN-RACKH/, c. t. To implant. Spenser. 

EN-RAGE’, ¢.t. [Ur. enrager.] To excite rage in; to es- 
aspernte ; to provoke to fury or madness ; to make farivus. 

EN-fA'GED, (en-rajd') pp. Made furious; exasperated ; 
provoked to madness. 

EN-RA/GING, ppr. Exasperating ; provoking to madness, 

t EN-RANGES, x. t. To put in order; to rove over. Spease. 

EN-RANK', r,t. To place in ranks or order. Saak. 

EN-RAPTIURKE, eit. ‘Vc transport with pleasure , to de- 
eu heyond measure.—L£urupt, ina like senee, w little 
used. 

EN-RAPTVURED, py. Transported with pleasure. 

EN-RAPTICR-ING, ppr. ‘Transporting with pleasure. 

EN-RAV ISH, 7. ¢. ‘To thraw into ecatasy ; Ww transport 
with delight ; to enrapture. Spenser. 

EN-RAVUSEHED, pp. ‘Transported with delight. 

EN-RAWISH-ING, ppr, ‘Throwing into ecstasy. 

EN-RAVISH-MENT, a. Ecstasy of delight ; rapture. 

EN-REGIS-TER, ov. t. [Fr. exregistrer.j To register ; to 
enroll or record. Spenser. 

a HEOM!, o. i. [Fr. exrhumer.] Tu have rheum through 
cold. 

EN-RICH!, r,t. [Fr. enrichir.] 1. To make rich, wealth 
or opulent, to supply with abundant property. 2. To 
ferulize ; to supply with the nutriment of plants, and rev- 
der productive. 3. To store; to supply with an abun- 
dance of any thing desirable. 4. To supply with any 
thing splendid or ornamental. 

EN-RICH‘ED, (en-richv’) pp. Made rich or wealthy ; fertil- 
ized . supplied with that which is desirable, useful or or- 
namental. 

EN-RICIVER, a. One that enriches. 

EN-RICH'ING, ppr. Making opulent, fertilizing ; suppry- 
ing with what is splendid, useful or ornamental. 

EN-RIGHIMENT, #. Augmentation of wealth ; amplifi 
cation ; improvement ; the addition of fertility or orme- 
ment. 

EN-KIDGE’, (en-rij') rv. ¢. To form into ridgea. Shak. 

EN-RING-, co. ¢. To encircle; to bind. SiaAé. 

EN-KTPEN, (en-ri pn) v.t. To ripen; to bring to pesfee- 
tion, 

EN-RIVEY, c. t. To rive; to cleave. Spenser. 

EN-ROKE, ¢. t. Toclothe with rich attire; to invest. 

EN- ROKR ED, (en-robd) pp. Attired; invested. 

EN-ROBING, ppr. Investing; attiring. 

EN-ROLV, cot. (Pr. evriler.] 1. To write in a mil ot 
register: to insert a name or enter in a list or catalogue. 
2. ‘To record; to insert in records; to leave in writing. 
3. To wrap; to involve; [net used. 

EN-ROLI/ED, (en-rald') pp. Inserted in a roll or register ; 
recorded. 

EN-ROLUER, vn. He that enrolls or registers. 

EN-ROLUWING, pyr, Inserting in a regieter; recording. 

EN-ROLL'MENT, 2. I. A register; a record; a wniting in 
which any thing is recorded. 2. ‘The act of enrolling. 

EN-ROOT!, x. t. To fix by the root; to fix fast. 

EN-ROOLED, pp. Fixed by the root; planted or fixed 
deep, 

EN-ROOT-ING, ppr. Fixing by the root ; planting deep. 

tEN-ROUND/, v. tt. To environ; to surround ; to inclose. 

ENS, ». [I.. ens.] Entity; being ; existence.—Among the 
old chemists, the power, virtue or efficacy, which certiin 
substances exert on our bodies. {| Lift/e used.) 

tEN SAFE, vx. t. To render safe. JV, Kell. 

EN-SAM'P mn. °T.. eremplum.) An example; a pattem 
or model ritation. [ Rarely used.) 

EN-SA VPLS. t. To exemplify; to show by example 

Seldon usrd.\ 

EN-SAN‘GUINE, cv. t. [L. sanguis.) Tostain or cover with 
blood ; to smear with gore. 

EN-SANGUINED, pp. Suffiged or atained with blood. 
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ENSATYE, «. (lL. enms.) Having sword-shaped leaves. 
EN-SCHEDULE, c. t. To insert in a schedule. See Scarp 


ULE. Shak. 
EN-S€UNCE’, (en-skons’) r. t. To cover or shelter, a8 with 
a econce or fort; to protect; to secure 
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EN-38OON CED, (en-skonst') pp. Covered or sheltered, as 
by a sconce or fort: protected ; secured. 

EN-BEUNCING, ppr. Covering or sheltering, as by af rt. 

EN-SEAL’, c. t. To seal; to tix a seal on; to impress. 

EN-REAL‘ED, (en-seeld') yp. Impressed with a seal. 

EN-SEAL‘ING, ppr. Sealing ; athxing a seal to. 

ENSEADING, «. The act of affixing a seal to. 

EN-3EAM/, c. ¢. To sew up; to inclose by a seam. 

EN-SEAM'‘ED, a. Greasy. Stak. 

EN-SEAR’, c. ¢. To sear; to cauterize ; to close or stop by 
burning to hardness. Shak. 

t EN-SEARCH,, (en-serch’) v. & ‘Tasearch for ; to try to find. 

EN-SEMIBLE, a. [I'r.] One with another; on an average. 

EN-SHIELD’, c. & ‘To shield ; to cover , to protect. 

EN-SHRINE’, cr. t. To inclose ina shrine ur chest; to de- 

it for safe-keeping in a cabinet. 

EN-SHRIN’ED, (en-shrind’) pp. |. Inctosed or preserved 
in a shrine or chest. 2. Inclosed ; placed as in a shnne 

EN-SHRIN‘ING, ppr. Inclosing in a shrine or cabinet. 

EN-SIF'ER-UUS, a. (L. ens and ferv.} Bearing or carry- 
ing a sword. 

EN'SI-FORM, a. [L. ensiformis.] Having the shape of a 

* esword. 

FN'SIGN, (ensIne) wn. [Fr. easeicue.) 1. The flag or ban- 
ner of a military band; a banner of colors; a standard. 
2 An~ signal to assemble orto give notice. 3. A badge; 
uw mark of distinction, rank or office. 4. The otficer who 
carries the flag or colors, being the lowest commissioned 
officer in a company of infantry.—5. Norel ensure in a 
large banner hoiste 
or stern of a ship. 


EN'SIGN-BEAR-ER, n. He that carries the dag ; an en- |; 


B . 
EN 2TGN-CY, «, The rank, office or commission of an en- | 


EN-SLAVE’, v.t. J. To reduce to slavery or bondage ; to 
deprive of liberty, and subject to the will of a master. 2. 
To reduce to servitude or subjection. 

EN-SLAV'ED, \eu-siavd’) pp. Reduced to slavery or sub- 


sign. 
t EN-SKITED, (en-ekide’) a. Placed in heaven ; made iin- | 
mortal 
5 


ection. 
-SLAVE/MENT, xn. The state of being enslaved ; slave- 
ry; bondage ; servitude. Suuth. 
EN-SLAVICR, 2. He whe reduces another to bondage. 
EN-SLAV'UING, ppr. Reducing to bondage. 
EN-SNARE!, See Insnarn. 
EN-SNXARL’, cv. ¢. To entangle. Sperser. 
EN-SNARL/, 0. t. To sna), to gnash the teeth. Cockeram. 
EN-SO'BER, v. t. To make suber. Vaulur. 
EN-SPHERE’, 7. t. 1. To place in agsphere. 2. To make 
into a sphere. 
EN-S7T: 
deeply. 
EN-STAMP’ED, (en-stampt’) py. Impressed deeply. 
EN-STAMP UNG, ppr. inpressing deeply. : 
EN-STYLE, v. t. ‘To style ; to name ; to call. [Little used.) 
EN-SOE, o. ¢. [Fr. ansuirrr.| ‘Su rollow ; tu pursue, [Ne or- 
ly obs. 
ENS ‘ret 1. To follow as a consequence of premises, 
2 To follow ina train of events or course of time ; 7 


P’, v. t. To Imprese as with a stamp ; to inpress 


succeed ; to come atter. 
EN-SQING, ppr. Following 13 a consequence ; succeeding. 
BEN-SCRE:, and its derivatives. 


EN-TABLA-TURE, ¢ a. ip. eetubla ventas Fre rutuble- 

EN-TA'BLE-MENT,\0 oaeat.| in ave'utretare, Unat: part 
of the order of vcolumn, whieh is over the capital, inelad- 
ing the murchitrave, frieze and cornice, 

fEN-TACG KLE, c.f. Vo supply with tackle. skelfun. 

EN-TAIL‘, 1». Pr. evtatier,) 1. An estate or fee entail- 
ed, or limited in descent to a particular heir or heirs. 2 
Rule of descent settled for an estate. J. Engraver’s 
work ; inlay ; [vd>.] 

EN-TaAIL’, ce. 1. ‘To settle the desvent of lands and tene- 
ments, by gift to a man and to certain heirs specified, so | 
that neither the donee por any subsequent possessor can | 
alienate or bequeath it. 2. ‘To fix unalrenably on a per- | 
son or thing, or on a person ant! his descendants. 3. Ta 
cut ; to carve for ornament: [a%-.} 

EN-TAIL/ED, (en-tald!) pp. 1. Settled on a man and cer- 
tain heirs specified. 2. Settled un a person and his de- 
scendants. 

EN-TAILIENG, ppr. Settling the descent of an estate ; giv- 
ing, ax ands and tenements, and prescribing the mode of | 
descent 

EN-TAIIMENT, ». 1. The act of giving, as an eatate, and 
directing the mode of descent. 2. The act of setling un- 
ahienably cn aman and his heirs, 

EN-PAME:, r,t. To tame, tosuddue, Gover. 

EN-TAN GLE, c.f. $. ‘Co twist or interweave in sucha 
manner ae not to be ensily separated: to make contused 
or disordered. 2. To involve in any thing complicated, | 
and from which it is difficult to extmeate one’s self. 3. | 


® See Synopsis, 
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on a stall, and carried over the puop | 


See (NSORE. 
ENSWEEP', c. t. To sweep over, to pass over rapidly. 
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To tose in numerous or complicated involutions. 4. To 
involve iu ditliculties ; to perplex ; to embarnus. 5. To 
puzle, to bewilder. 6. ‘To insnare by caplious ques- 
tions ; to catch, to perplex. 7. ‘Vo perplex or distract, ag 
with cares. 38. To multuply iutricacies and difficulties. 

EN-TAN‘GLED, pp. or a. ‘l'wiated together; interwoven 
ina confused manner, inuacate; perplexed ; involved ; 
embarrissed ; insnared. 

EN 'VAN‘GLE-MENT, «. Involuticn; a confused or disor 
dered state ; intricacy; perplexity. Luche. 

EN-TAN GLE, a. GQne who entaugles. 

ENP ANGLING, pyr. Involving; interweaving or inter- 
locking in confusion ; perplexing ; insnaring. 

EN-TUN DER, ot. ‘To treut with tenderness. 

ENTER, co. t. [Fr. entrer.] '. To move or pass into a 
place, in any manner Whatever, to come or go in; to 
wilk or ride in; to flow in; to pierce or penetrate. 2. 
To advance into, in the progress of life. 3. ‘l'o begin in 
a business, employment or service; to enlist or engage 
in. ot. ‘Vo become a member of. 5. To admit or intro- 
duce. oo. ‘To set down in writing, to set an account ina 
bouk or register. 7. To set down, as a name; to euroll. 
& ‘Tolodge a manifest of goods at the custom-bouse, and 
gain admittance of pertuission to land. 

ENTER, ec. t. To go or come in; to pass into. 2. To 
How in. 3. To pierce, to penetrate. 4. To penetrate 
mentally. 5. To engage in. 6. ‘To be initiated in. 7 
‘To be an ingredient. to forin a constituent part. 

tEN TT) R-DEAL, a. Mutual dealings. Spenser. 

EN YLR ED, ap. Moved in; come in; pierced; penetrat- 
ed. admitted ; introduced ; set down in writing. 

UN VER ER, a. One who is making a beginning. Seward 

ENCULR-ING, pyr. Coming or going in; flowing in; piere- 
ing ; penetrating ; selling down in writing ; enlisting ; en- 
gaging. 

EN PER-ING, «a. Fntrance ; a passing in, 

EN'TER-LACE. See INntTERI ace, 

EN-TERIOCELF, na. [Gr. evrepov and «ndy.) Ln surgery, 
intestinal hernia; a rupture of the intestines, 

EN-TER-OLO-GY, ne (Gr. evrepov and Aoyes.) A trea- 
tise or discourse on the bowels or itarial (pars of the 
body, uoudly including the contents of the head, breast 
and belly. ~ 

EN-TER-OMPHA-LOS, ». [Gr. evrepov and pagades.} Na- 
vel rupture: uinhilieat mipture. 

PN-PTER-PAR LANCE, a. (br. entre and parler.] Parley, 
mutual talk or conversation ; conference. 

EN 'UER-PLEAD. See [ntTERPLEAD. 

EN“PLR-PRISK, xn. (Fr.j “that which is undertaken, or 
attempted to be performed; an attempt; a project at- 
tempted 5 particalarly, 2 bold, arduous or hazardous un- 
dertaking, either physical or moral, 

EN-TUR-PRISE, e. ¢. To undertake ; to begin and attempt 
to perform. Lruden, 

INT R-PRISED, pp. Undertaken ; attempted. 

ENOVILR-PROES-ER, mo. An adventurer; one who under- 
takes uny projected scheme, especially a bold or hazard- 
ous oe, 

ENIPER-PRIS-ING, ppr. 1. Undertaking, especially a bold 
design. 2. a. betd or forward to undertake ; resolute, ac- 
tive or prompt to atlermpt great ur untried schemes, 

EN-VIE-TAIN, ce. t. ( Fr. eatretenir.) 1. To receive into 
the house, and treat with hospitality, either at the table 
only, or with lodging also. 2, To treat with conversa- 
tions to amuse or instract by discourse 5 properly, to en- 
gage the attention and retain the company of one, by 
agreeable conversation, discourse or argument. 2. Tu 
keepin one’s service, tomamtan. 4. Te keep, hold or 
meuntain in the mind with favor ; to reserve in the mind; 
to harbor: to cherish. 5. Tu maintain ; to support; as, to 
eatertaey & hospital: [ohs.] 6. To please ; to amuse ; to 
divert. 7. To treat; to supply with provisions and li- 
gnors, or With provisions and ludging, for reward. 

FEN-TEU-TAUN', a. Entertainment. Spenser. 

BN-TRER-PAENED, (en-ter-tand’) pp. Received with hos- 
prety amused ; pleased and enguged ; kept in the 
rite 

EN-TER-PAIN/ER, n, 1. He who entertains ; he who re- 
ceives company with hospitality, or fur reward. 2. He 
who retains others in his service. 3. He wnat amuse~ 
Plenses or diverts, 

EN-TER TAINUENG, ppr. 1. Receiving with hospitality ; 
receiving and treating with provisions and accomnioda- 
tions, for reward ; keeping or cherishing with favor; en- 
Kuging the attention; amusing. 2. a. Pleasing; amus- 
ing: diverting. : 

EN-TER-TALNING-LY, ade. 'n an amusing mannes. 

EN-TER-PAIN'MENT, n. 1. The receiving and accommo- 
dating of quests, either with or without rewara = 2. Pre- 
Visions of the tible , hence alao, a feast; a superb dinner 
or supper. 3, Vhe amusement, pleasure or inatruction, 
derived from eonversation, discourse, arguinent, aratory, 
music, druniie performances, &e., the pleasure waich 
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the mind receives from any thing interesting, and which 
holds or arrests the attention. 4. Reception ; admission. 
v. ‘ihe state of being in pay or service ; egal 6. Pay- 
ment of those retained in service ; [ods.] 7. That which 
entertains ; that which serves for amusement ; the luwer 
comedy ; farce. 

EN TER-TISSUED, a. Interwoven; having various col- 
ons interinixed. Shak. 

BN ee oee a. (Gr. ev and Ocos.] Having the energy 
of God. 

EN-THE-AS'TI-C€AL-LY, adv. According to deific en- 
ergy. 

EN‘'THEAT, a. (Gr. cvOcos.] Enthusiastic. 
N-THRALL’, v. t. To enslave. See INTHRALL. 

EN-THRILL/, v. t. To pierce. See THRILL. 

EN-THRONE/, v.& 1. To place ona throne; to exalt to 
the seat of royalty. 2. To exalt to an elevated place or 
seat. 3. To invest with sovereign authority. 

EN-THRON'ED, (en-thrand’) pp. Seated on a throne; ex- 
alted to an elevated place. 

EN-THRONIING, ppr. Seatirg on a throne; raising to an 
exalted seat. 

EN-THUN'DER, v. i. To make a loud noise, like thunder, 

EN-THO'SI-ASM, (en-thii/ze-azm) 2. Nae evBovetacpos.] 
1. A belief or conceit of private revelation ; the vain con- 
fidence or opinion of a person, that he has special divine 
communications from the Supreme Being, or familiar in- 
tercourse with him 2. Heat of imagination; violent 

ion or excitement of the mind, in pursuit of some ob- 
lece, inspiring extravagant hope and confidence of suc- 
cess. 

EN-THO'S!I-AST, (en-thi/ze-ast) n. (Gr. evOovotaores.] 1. 
One who eri: pag he has special or supernatural con- 
verse with God, or special communications from him. 2. 
One whose imagination ie warmed ; one whose mind is 
highly excited with the love, or in the pursuit of an object ; 
a [pees of ardent zeal. 3. One of elevated fancy or exalt- 
ed ideas. Dryden. 
EN-THU-SI-AS'TI€, n. An enthusiast. Sr 7’. Herbert. 
N-TH!-SI-AS’TI€ a. 1. Filled with enthusiasm, 

iN-THU-SLAS'TI-GAL, § or the conceit of special inter. 
course with God or revelations from him. 2. Highly ex- 
cited ; warm and ardent; zealous in pursuit of an ob- 
ject; heated to animation. 3. Elevated; warm; tinc- 
tured with enthusiasm. 

EN-TUU-#1-AS/11-€AL-LY, ade. With enthusiasm. 

EN-THY-MF -MAT'I-€AL, a. Pertaining toanenthymeme ; 
including an enthymeme. 

EN'THY-MEME, x. (Gr. evFupnya.| In rhetoric, an argu- 
ment consisting of only two propositions, an antecedent 
and a consequent deduced from it. 

EN-TICE!, v. t. (Sp. atizar ; Fr. attiser.] 1. To incite or 
instigate, by exciting hope or desire ; to seduce ; to lead 
astray; to induce to sin. 2. To tempt; to incite; to 
urge or lead astray. 3. To incite; to allure ; uta good 
sense. Enfield. 

EN-'TI'CED, (en-tist) pp. Incited ; instigated to evil; se- 
duced by promises or persuasions ; persuaded ; allured. 
EN-TICE'MENT, x. 1. The act or practice of inciting td 
evil; instigation. 2. Means of inciting to evil; that 

which seduces by exciting the passions. 3. Allurement. 

EN-TI'CER, n. One who entices ; one who incites or in- 
sugates to evil ; ony who seduces. 

EN-TiCING, ppr. 1. Inciting to evil; urging to sin by 
motives, flattery or persuasion ; alluring. 2. a. Having 
the qualities that entice or allure. 

EN-TI'CING-LY, adr. Charmingly ; ina winning manner. 

t EN-TIFR/TY, n. (Old Fr. enteertic.}] The whole. Gacen, 

EN-TIRE’, a. [Fr. entier ; Sp. entero: Port. inteiru ; It. in- 
tcro.) 1. Whole; undivided ; unbroken; complete in sts 
at 2. Whole ; complete ; not participated with others. 

. Full; complete ; comprising all requisites in tself. 4. 
Sincere; hearty. 5. Firm; solid; sure; fixed; com- 

lete ; undisputed. 6. Unmingled: unalloyed. 7. 

Vholly devoted; firmly adherent; faithful. &. in full 
strength ; unbroken.—9. In botany, an entire stem is one 
without branches. 

EN-TIRE‘LY, adv. 1. Wholly ; completely ; fully. 2. In 
the whole ; without division. 3. With firm adherence 
or devotion ; faithfully. 

EN-TIRE‘NESS, ». 1. Completeness ; fulness ; totality ; 
unbroken form or state. 2. Integrity; wholeness of 
heart; honesty. 

EN-TIRE/TY, 2». 1. Wholeness; completeness. Black- 
stone, 2. The whole. Bacon. 

EN’TI-TA-TIVE, a. Considered by itself. [This word, 
and entitatirely, rarely or never used. | 

EN. TITLE, v. ¢. [Fr. tntituler.] 1. To givea title to; to 
give or prefix a name or appellation. 2. Tosuperscribe or 
prefix as a title. Hence, as titles are evidences of claim 
or property, to give a claim to; to give aright to demand 
or receive. 3. To assign or appropriate by giving a title. 


4. To qualify ; to give a claim by the posseasion of suita- || ENTRY, n, [ 
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ble qualifications. 5. To dignify by atitis cr honorable 
appellation. 6. To ascribe ; [0ds.] 

EN-Ti'TLED, pp. Dignified or distinguished by a tithe ; 
having a claim. 

EN-TI-TLING, ppr. Dignifying or distinguiahing by a t 
tle ; giving a tide; Fiving a claim. 

EN'TI-TY, n. [Low L. enttas.) 1. Being ; existence. 2 
A real being, or species of being. 

EN-TOIL/, v. ¢. ‘Io take with toils; to fusnare. 

EN-TOMB’, (en-toom’) v. t. 1. To depusit in a tomb, as a 
dead body. 2. ‘To bury in a grave; to inter. 

Ey OWED (en-toumd’) pp. Deposited in a tomb ; ber 

ed. 

EN-TOMB'ING, ppr. Depositing in a tomb ; buryi 

EN-TOMB'MEN'T, 2». Burial. Dae. one 

EN‘TO-MO-LITE, n. (Gr. svrova and A:Bos.] A fosail 
substance bearing the tigure of an insect, or a petrified in- 
BeCci. 

EN-'T'O-MO-LOG‘I-€AL, a. Pertaining to the science of in- 
sects, 

EN-TO-MOL/O-GIST, n. One versed in the science of in- 
sects, 

EN-TO-MOL‘0-GY, «. (Gr. cvyropa and Aoyos.] That part 
of zoology which treats of insects ; the science or bistory 
and description of insects. 

EN-POR-TI-LA‘'TION, 2. [Fr. engortillement.}] A turning 
into a circle. Donne. 

EN'TRAIL, or EN'TRAILS, a. [Fr. entrailles.] 1. The 
internal parts of animal bodies ; particularly, the guta ar 
intestines ; the bowels ; ased chietly in the plural. 2. The 
internal parts. 

t EN-TRAIL/, 0. t. [It. ixtralaare.] To interweave ; tw di- 
versity. 

EN-TRAM MEL, 0. t. To catch ; to entangle ; to trammel. 
Hacket. 

t EN-TRAM’/MELED, a. Curled; frizzled. 

EN'TRANCE, wn. [L. intrans.] 1. The act of entenng 
into a place. 2. The power of entering. 3. The door, 
gate, passage or avenue, by which a place may be unter- 
ed. 4. Commencement ; initiation ; beginning. 5. ‘The 
act of taking possession, as of land. 6. ‘lhe act of taking 
possession, as of an office. 7. The act of entering a ship 
or goods at the custum-house. 8. The beginning of any 
thing. 

EN-TRANCE!, v. ¢. ord. (from transe, Fr.] 1. To put ina 
trance ; to withdraw the soul, and leave the body ina 
kind of dead sleep or insensibility. 2. To put in an ee 
stasy ; to ravish the soul with delight or wonder, 

ENTRANCED, (en-trinst)) pp. Put in a trance; having 
the soul withdrawn, and the body left in a state of insen- 
sthility ; enraptured ; ravished, 

EN-TRANCUNG, ppr. Carrying away the soul; enraptur 
ing; ravishing. 

EN-TRAP, c. 7. [Fr. attraper.) To catch, as ina trap: to 
insnare ; to catch by urtitices; to involve in difficulties 
Mf distresses ; to entangle; to catch or involve in contra- 
dietiong, 

EN-TRAPPED, (en-trapt') pp. Insnared ; entangled. 

EN-TRADP'PING, ppr. Insnaring ; involving in difficulties, 

EN-TREAT, vc. t. [Pr. en and traiter.) 1. To ask earnest- 
ly ; to beseech ; to petition or pray with urgency ; to sup- 
plicate ; to solicit pressingly ; to importune. 2. To prevail 
on by prayer or solicitation ; to yicld to entreaty. 3, To 
treat, in any manner; preperly, to use or mannge. En- 
treat is always applied to persons, as treat is to persona or 
Cougs, 4. To entertain; to amuse; [vbs.] 5. To en- 
tertain ; to receive ; (ods.4 

EN-TREAT!, v.t. 1. To make an earnest petition or re- 
quest. 2. To offer a treaty ; [not used.] 3. To treat; to 
discourse ; [not used.] ° 

EN-TRE AT’ A-BLE, a. That may be entreated, or Is soon 
entreated, 

{ EN-TREATVANCE, a. Entreaty ; solicitation. 

EN-TREAT'ED, pp. 1. Earnestly supplicated, besought 
or solicited 5; importuned ,; urgently requested. 2, Pre- 
vailed on by urgent solicitation , consenting to grant what 
is desired, 3. Used ; managed ; {oby.] 

EN-TREAT'ER, n. One that entreats or asks earnestly. 

EN-TREAT ING, ppr. ], Farnestly asking ; pressing with 
request or prayer, importuning. 2. Treating; using; 

EN-CREATIFUL, @. Full of entreaty, 

EN-TREATUVE, a. Pleading ; treating. Breer. 

EN-TREATIY, wn. Urgent prayer; earnest petition ; press 
ing solicitation ; supplication. 

EN-TRE-METS/, (in tr-ma!) ». [Fr.] Small plates set be. 
tween the principal dishes at table, or dainty dishes 
Mortimer, 

EN-TRE-POT!, ue n. [Fr.] A warehouse, staple, 
or magazine, for the deposit of goods. 

t EN-TRI€K’, v. t. To trick ; to deceive ; to entangle. 

EN'TRO-€HITE, x. (Gr. rpoyos.] A kind of extraneous 
foseil, ugually about an inch in length. 

. cratrce.) 1. The passage by which per- 
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none enter a house or other building. 2. The act of en- 
teseng ; entrance; ingress. J. The act of entering and 
taking possession of Janda or other estate. 4. The act of 
committing to writing, or of recording in a book, 5, The 
exhibition or depositing of a ship’s papers at the custom- 
house, to procure license to land goods 

EN-TOUNE!, c. ¢. Totune. Chaucer 

EN-TWINEY, c.t. Totwine; to twist round. 

EN-TWINE(MENT, n. Union; conjunction. Hacket. 

EN-TWIST’, v. t2 To twist or wreath round. 

t E-NC'BI-LATE, vo. ¢. (L.¢ and rudila.] To clear from 
mist, clouds or obscurity. 

E-N0'BI-LUOUS, a. Clear from fog, mist or clouds. 

E-N(W€LE-ATE, oe. t. [L. enucieo.} 2. To clear from 
knots or lumps; to clear from intricacy ; to discntang'e. 
2. To open as a nucleus ; hence, to explain ; to clear from 
obscurity ; to make manifest. 

E-NC'eLE A-TED, pp. Cleared from knots ; explained. 

E-NO’€LE-A-TING, ppr. Clearing from knots ; explaining. 

E-NU-€LE-A'TION, n. J. The act of clearing from Knots ; 
a disentangliing. 3. Ex lanation ; full exposition. 

E-NO- ME-RATE, v. ¢. [L. enumero.| ‘To count or tell, 
number by number; to reckon or mention a number of 
things, each separately. 

E-NUME-RA-TED, pp. Counted or told, number by num- 
ber , reckoned or mentioned by distinct particulars. 

E-NC!ME-RA-TING, ppr. Counting or reckoning any num- 

ber, by the particulars which compose it. 

E-NU-ME-RA'TION, n. (L. enumeratio.) 1. The act of 
counting or telling a number, by naming cach particular. 
2, An account of a number of things, it which mention is 
made of every particular article.—J. In rhetorwe, a part of 
a peroration, in which the orator recapitulates the princi- 
pal points or heads of the discourse or argument. 

F-NCOME-RA-TIVE, a. Counting ; reckoning up. 

E-NUNCIATE, v. ¢. (L. exuncio.) To utter; to declare ; 
to proclaim ; to relate. Bp. Barlow, 

E-NUNCLA-TED, pp. Uttered ; declared ; pronounced. 

E-NUN-‘CIA-TING, ppr. Uttering ; declaring ; pronoun- 


cing. 

E. NUN-CLA'TION, n. 1. The act of uttering or pronoun- 
cing ; expression; manner of utterance. 2. Declaration ; 
open proclamation ; pubiic attestation. 3. Intelligence ; 
information. 

E-NUN-CUA-TIVE, a. Declarative ; expressive. 

FE NUNCIA-TIVE-LY, ade. Declaratively. 

E-NUNCLA-TO-RY, a. Containing utterance or sound. 

EN VASSAL, c.¢. 1. To reduce to vassalage. 2. To make 
over to another as a slave. i/u7s3. 

EN-VEUGOP v.t. (Fr. encelopper.] 1. To cover by 

EN-VEL ok, | wmpping or folding ; toinwrap, 2. ‘To 
surround entirely ; to cover on all sides; tohide. 4. ‘Tu 
line ; to cover on the inside. 

* EN-VEL‘OP,; x. 1. A wrapper; an integuinent.—2. in 

EN-VEL’‘OPE, § pes a work of earth in fori 
of a parapet, or of a small rampart with a parapet. 

EN-VEL’UO ED, pp. Inwrapped; covered on all sides; 
surrounded on all sides ; inclosed, 

EN-VELOP-ING, ppr. Inwrapping ; folding around ; cov- 
ering or surrounding on all sides, as a case or integu- 
ment, 

EN-VEL/OP-MENT, n. A wrapping ; an inclosing or cover- 
ing on all sides. 

EN-VEN'OM, v. t. 1. To poison; to taint or impregnate 
with venom, or any substance noxious to life. 2. To 
taint with bitterness or malice. 3. ‘To make odious. 4. 
To enrage ; to exasperate. 

EN-VEN'OMED, pp. Tainted or imprcenated with venom 
or poison ; imbittered ; exasperated. 

ENLVIENOM-ING, ppr. Tainting with venom ; poisoning ; 
Imbittering , enragin 


EN-VER'MEIL, c. ¢. Fir. vermeil.) To dye red. Milton, 

EN’ V1-A-BLE, a. That may excite envy ; capable of awa- 
kening ardent desire of possession. 

EN'VIED, pp. Subjected tu envy. 

EN'VI-I}R, n. One who envies another. 

EN/VI-OUS, a. oe enricar.] Feeling or harboring envy ; 
repining or feeling uneasiness at a view of the excellence, 
prosperity or happiness of another. 2. Tinctured with 
envy. 3. Excited or directed by envy. 

EN'VI-OUS-LY, adr. With envy; with malignity excited 
by the excellence or prosperity of another. 

EN-VT'RON, v. t. (Fr eacironner.] 1. To surround ; to en- 
compass; to encircle. 2. To involve; to envelop. 3. 
To besiege. 4. To inclose ; to invest. 

EN-VIURONED, pp. Surrounded ; encompassed ; besicged ; 
involved ; invested. 

EN-VI'RON-ING, ppr. Surrounding ; encircling ; besieging ; 
inclosing ; involving; investing. 

* EN-VI-RONS, a. plu. The parts or places which surround 
another place, or lie in its neighborhood on different 
sides. 

ENVOY, x. [Fr. enroyé.] 1. A person deputed by a prince 
or government, to negotiate a treaty, or transact other busi- 
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ness, with a fore nce or government. 2. A common 
messenger ; [obs. . (Fr. eavoi.] Formerly, a postecript 
sent with compositions to enforce them. 

BENVOYSHILP, 2. ‘The otfice of an envoy. Corentry. 

EN'VY, ov. t. (Fr. envier.] 1. To feel uneasiness, mortifi- 
cation or discontent, at the signt of euperior excellence, 
reputation or happiness enjoyed by another ; tu repine ag 
another’s prosperity. 2. To grudge; to witbhold mali- 
ciously. 

EN'VY, 2. 1. Pain; uneasiness, mortification or discon- 
tent excited bv the sight of another’s superiority or sue- 
cess, accompanied with some degree of hatred or malig- 
nity. —A mulation diters from encry in not being accompn- 
nied with hatred and a desire w depress a more fortunate 
person. 2. Rivalry ; competition , [/ittle used.] 3. Malice; 
malignity. 4. Public odium; ill repute ; invidiousness. 

EN‘VY-ING, ppr. Feeling uneasiness at the superior con- 
dition and happiness of another. 

EN‘VY-ING, nr. 1. Mortitication experienced at the sup- 
posed prosperity and happiness of another. 2 M3 will a& 
ta oh account of some supposed superiority. Gal. 
v. 21, 

EN-WAL/LOWED, a. Being wallowed or wallowing. 

EN-WIEEL/, c. t. [from wheel.} To encircle. Shak. 

t ee ve. t. (from vnide | To make wider. 

EN-WOM (en-woom') rv. t. 1. To make pregnant; 

obs.) 9. To bury ; to hide as in a gulf, pit or avon: : 

EN-WOMB ED, (en-woomd’) pp. I[mpregnated ; buried in 
a deep gulf or cavern. 

EN-WRAP!, (en-rap/) v. t. To envelop. See Inwnap. 

EN-WRADMENT, n. A covering ; a wrapper. 

E-O'LLAN, 2 a. Pertaining to Lolia or Aolis, in Asia Mi 

E-OL'IE, nor, inhabited by Greeks.—Lolian lyre or 
harp isa simple stringed instrument, that sounds by the 
impulse of air, from olus, the deity of the winds. 

E-OL/1-PILE, n. [L. Aeolus and pila.] A hollow ball of 
metal, with a pipe or slender neck, used in hydraulic ex- 
periments. 

FION, x. [Gr. atwv.] In the Platonic philosophy, a virtue, 
attribute or perfection. 

FP, EP‘l, Gr. ext, in composition, usually signifies on. 

FE: PACT, n. (Gr. exaxros.] In chronology, the excess of the 
solar month above the lunar synodical month, and of the 
solar year above the lunar year of twelve synodical 
months. 

EP‘ARE€H, 2. (Gr. exapyos.] The governor or prefect of a 
province. Ash, 

EPAR-CHY, n. (Gr. erapyta.} A province, prefecture of 
territory under the jurisd.ction of an e h. 

EP'AU-LET, x. [Fr. epaulette.] A shoulder-piece ; an or- 
namental badge worn on the shoulder by military men. 

E-PAULMENT, n. [from Fr. epaule.) In fortification. a 
side-work, or work to cover sidewise, made of gabious, 
fascines, or bags of earth. 

EP-E-NET'€, a. [Gr. exacyntixos.} Laudatory; bestow 
ing praise. Phillips. 

F-PENTHE-SIS, ) na. [Gr. exevOcots.] The insertion of a 

E-PEN'THE-SY, let{er aor syllable in the middle of a 
word, as alizuum for dlitum. 

FP-EN-THETI€, a. Inserted in the middle of a werd. 


E/PHA, n. [Heb. ADR.) A Hebrew measure of three pecky 
and three pints, or, according to some. of seven gailons 
and four pints, or about 15 solid inches. 

E-PHEME-RA, n. (L.J 1. A fever of one day’s contine- 
ance only. 2. The day-fly , «strictly, a fly that lives one 
day only ; but the word is applied also to insects that are 
very short-liced, 

E-PHEM:E-RAL, ) a. 1. Diurna; beginning and ending 

E-PHEM/E. RI€, ina day; continuing or existing ene 
day only. 2. Short-lived ; existing or continuing for a 
short time only. | phemeral is generally used. Ephem- 
erous is not analogically formed. 

E-PHEM/E-RIS, n.; plu. Epaemen'ipes. (Gr. epnpepis.] 
1. A journal or account of daily transactions; a diary.— 
2. In astronomy, an account of the daily state or positions 
of the planets or heavenly orbs ; a table, or collection of 
tables, exhibiting the places of all the planets every day 
at noou. 

E-PIHEM'E-RIST, n. One who studies the daily motions 
and positions of the planets ; an astrologer. 

E-PHEM’E-RON -WORM, a. A worm that lives one day 
only. Derham. 

EEE EOUS: a. Beginning and ending in a day 

urn. 

E-PHE STAN, a. Pertaining to Ephesus in Asia Miaor.— 
AS a noun, a native of Ephesus. 

EPH-I-AL/TES, a. [Gr.] The night-mare. 

* EPH/OD, a. (Heb. FDR.) In Jewish antiquity, a of tho 
sacerdotal ein being : kind of girdle. aa 

EPH'OR, n. (Gr. egooas.} In ancient Sparta, a magistrate 
chosen by the people. 
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EPH OR-AL-TY, x. The ottice, or term of office, of an ephor. 

EP .€, a. [L. epcus.) Narrative; containing narration ; 
tehearsing. An epic poem, otherwise culled hAervic, is a 
poem which narrates a story, real or fictitious, or both, 
representing, in an elevated style, some signal action or 
series «\" actions and events, asually the evements of 
eome distinguished hero. 

EP-I€, x. An epic poem. 

EMI-CEDE, a. (Gr. cxecndcos.] A funeral song or dis- 
course. 

B.P-1-CE/DI-AN a. Elegiac ; mournful. 

EP-1-C#‘DI-UM, n. An elegy. 

EP1-CENE, a. (Gr. excxocvos.] Common to both sexes ; of 
both kinds. 

EP-l€-TR/TIAN, a. Pertaining to Epictetus. 

EPI-CURE, n. rh. epicurus.| Property, a .ollower of Epi- 
carus; aman devoted to senaual enjoyments ; one who 
indulges in the luxuries of the table. 

* EP-I-CO/RE-AN, Ja. (L. Fpicureus.] 1. Pertaining to 

* EP-I-CU-RE/AN, Epicurus. 2. Luxurious ; given to 

I ; contributing to tne luxuries of the table. 

*EP-LCORE-AN, x. A follower of Lpicurus. Shaftes- 

* EP-1-CU-RE/AN, bury. 

* EV |-€0/RE-ANJIGM, xn. Attachment to the doctrines of 
Epien-ua Harris. 

EPI-€:J-RISM, n. 1. Luxury; sensual enjoyments; in- 
dugence in gross pleasure ; voluptuousness. 2. ‘he duc- 
trines of Ep.curus. 

EP'I-CU-RIZE, v.i. 1. To feed or indulge like an epi- 
cure ; to riot; to feast. 2. To profess the ductrines of 
Epicurus. 

EPI-CY-€LE, n. (Gr. em and eta A little circle, 
whose centre is in the circuinference of a greater circle ; 
@r a small orb, which, heing fixed in the deferent of a 
planet, is carried alung with it, and yet by its own pecu- 
ftar motion, carries the body of the planet fastened w it 
round its proper centre. 

EP-[-CY€'LOID, or EP-I-CY/ELOID, a. (Gr. cxtxuxdocedys.] 
[a geometry, acurve geuerated by the revolution of the 
periphery of a circle along tho convex or concave side of 
the periphery of another circle. 

EP-I-CY-CLOIUD‘AL, a. Pertaining to the epicycluid. 

EP-1-DEM'I€, or EP-1-DEM'-CAL, a. (Gr. exe and dapos.] 
I. Common to many people. An endemic disease is one 
which seizes a great number of people, at the same time, 
or in the same season. 2, Generally prevailing ; atfect- 
ing great nambers. 

EP-\-DEML@, x. A popular disease ; a disease generally 
prevailing. 

EP-L-DERMIHE, (a. Pertaining to the cuticle ; covering 

EP 1-DERM'I-DAL, § tho skin. 

EP-I-DEK MIS, ». (Gr. emdcouts.] In anatomy, the cuticle 
or scart skin of the body ; a thin membrane covering the 
skin of animals, or the bark of plants. 

FP I-DOTE, an. A mineral. 

LP-A-GAS'TRIE, a. (Gr. exe and yaorno.] Pertaining to the 
bpd part of the abdumen. 

4T-GEE 

EE LGM { See Perioz:x. 

EPA-GLOT, R. Nas eos) In anatoniy, one of 

EP-I-GLOT'TIS, the cartilages of the larynx, whose use 
is to cover the glottis when fuod or drink is passing into 
the stomach. : 

EPIGRAM, n. (Gr. extypayua.) A short poem treating on- 
ly of one thing, and ending with some lively, ingenious 
and natural thought. 

EP-I-GRAM-MAT 16, a. J. Writing epigrams ; deal. 

EP (-GRAM-MAT'I-CAL, ing inepigrams, 2. Snituble 
to epigrams ; belonging to epigrams; like an epicram ; 
concise ; pointed ; poignant. 

EP-1-GRA! INA-TIST, x. One who composes epigrams, 
or deals in them. 

EPIGRAPH, 1. (Gr. execypapn.) Among antiquaries, an in- 
scription on a building. 

EP) LEPSY, 2. (Gr. exAnyia.) The falling sickuess, so 
called because the patient falls suddenly to the ground : a 
dwease accompanied with spasus or convulsions ind loss 
of sense. 

EP-I-LEPTile, a. Pertaining to the falling sickness ; af- 
fected with epilepsy ; consisting of epilepsy. 

EP [-LEPPLE, a. One affected with epilepsy. 

EP-1-LEP TILCAL, a. Convulsed ; disordered as by an epi- 
lepay. 

ElV"1-LO-GISM, », (Gr. excAoytopos.} Computation ; enu- 
Ieration Gregory, 

EP-I-LU-GIS:TI€, a. Pertaining to epilogue ; of the nature 
of an epilogue. 

EPT-LOGUE, (epetog) a. (L. emilogae.} i. In oratary, 
a conclusion; the closing part ot a discourse, in whici 
the principal matters are recapitulated.—2. In the drama, 
a speech or short poem addressed to the spectators by one 
of the actors, after tne conclusion of the play. 
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EP'l-LO-GUIZE, or EP1-LO-GIZE, v. i. To pronowser un 


epilogue. 

Sie ens v. t. To add to, in the manner of an epi. 
ogue. 

tT EP-i-NI"CLON, n. (Gr. sxescatov.) A song of triumph 
Warton. 

E-PIPH/A-NY, a. (Gr. erpaveca.) A Christian festival cel 
ebrated on the 6th day of January, the 12th day after 
Christmas, in commemoration of the appearunce of ou 
Savior to the magians or philosuphers of the bast, who 
came to adore Lim with presents. 

E-PIPILO-NEM, n. (Gr. excpuvnpa.}) In ora an 

EP-1-PHO-NE/MA, Ba Hf Sone ve 
hement utterance of the voice to express strong [Ktssion, 

E-PIVH'O-RA, n. (Gr. ere and grow.) The watery eye; a 
disease in which the tears accumulate. 

EP-1-PHYL-LO-SPERMOUS, a. (Gr. ext, @udAdoy, and 
orcopa.) In botany, bearing their seeds on the back of the 
leaves, as ferns. 

E-FIPHY-SIs, ) mn. So émgvots.] Accretion ; the growing 

E-PIPHY3Y, of one bone to another by simple cont- 
guity. 

E-PIP'LO-CE, or F-PIPLOCY, wn. [Gr. smemdoxn.] A fig 
ure of rheturic, by which one aggravation or stri ing cir 
cumstance is added in due gradation w auother. 

E-PIP LO-CELE, a. (Gr. exi@doxnAn.] A rupture of the 
canl or on.entum. Core. 

E-PIP1O-te, ¢. [Gr. exerdoov.) Pertaining to the cau! o 
omentum. 

E-PIP'LOON, n, [Gr. extrdoov.] The caul or omentum. 

E-PIN-CO-PA-CY, a. [L. eptscupatus.) Government of the 
church by bishops, 

E-PIs'to-VAL, a. 1. Belonging to or vested in bishops o 
prelates. 2. Governed by bishops. 

E-PIS-CO-PA'LI-AN, a. Pertaining to bishops or govern 
ment by bishops ; episcopal, 

E-Pix-CO PALI-AN, x. One who belongs to an Cpiscogen 
Church, or adheres to the episcopal furm of church govern- 
ment and discipline. 

E-P1IX:0-PAL-LY, adv, By episcopal authority ; in an 
episcopal inanuer. 

E-PIS:€O-PATE, nu. 1. A bishopric ; the office and dignity 
ofa bishop. 2. The order of bishops. 

E-PIS-CO-PATE, cv. t To act as a bishop; to fill the office 
ofa prelate. Wilner. 

E-PIS'CO-PY, a, Survey ; superintendence ; search. 

EP-SODE, a. [Gr. excowdn.) In poetry, a separate inci- 
dent, story or action, introduced for the purpose of giving 
a greater variety to the events related in the poem; an in- 
eidental narrative, or digression, 

EP-|-SObDi€, a. Vertaining to an episode ; contained 

BP-i-SOD)-E€AL, in an episode or digression. 

EPA-SOU1-CAL-LY, adr. By way of episode. Scutt. 

EP-I-SPAS TI€, a. [Gr. eXionraorixa.} In mediine, draw- 
ing ; altracting the humors to the skin : exciting action ip 
the skin. blistering. 

EP-LSPAS TIC, n, A topical remedy applied to the exter- 
nal part of the body, for the purpuse of drawing the ho- 
murs to the part, or exciting action in the skin: @ blis 
ter. 

EP-1-STUL‘BITE, vx. A mineral. 

E-PISULE, (e-pis'l) . [L. epistula, Gr. emtorodn.) A writ- 
ing, sent, communicating intelligence to a distant persona ; 
a letter; a letter missive. 

E-PIS'T LER, 2. 1. A writer of epistles ; [little used. 2 
Fornerix, one Who attended the communion table, and 
retd the epistles. 

E-Pin"TO-LA-RY, a. 1. Pertaining to epistles or letters ; 
suitable to letters and correspondence ; familiar. 2. Con- 
enmned in lettens, 

BEPAs POLE, ‘a. 1. Pertaining to letters or epistles. 

EPIS-TOLT CAL, 4 2. Designating the method of repie- 
senting ideas by letters and words. 

PPIs PO-LEIZAL, c. i. ‘To write episdes or letters, 

E-PIS-TO-LIZ-ER, a. A writer of epistles. Hemel, 

£-PIS-TO-LO4IRAPHUC, a. Pertaining w the Writing of 
letters, 

E-PIS-TO-LOGIRA-PHY, on. (Gr. emcrroAn and yeagu.] 
‘The art or practice of writing letters. 

E-PISTTRO-PUE, (a. [Gr. execrpogn.] A figure, in raet- 

B-PISYPRO-PILY, ortc, in which several successive sen 
tences end with the same word or affirmation, 

EPU-STYLE, x. (Gr. exe and orvdos.) In ancient urcht 
terfure, a term used by the Grecks for what is now calied 
the archutrare, a massive piece of stone or wood lid pn 
mediately over the capital ef a column or pillar. 

BPA-TAPUO, a. [Gr. excand ragws.| 1. An inscription on 
A monument, tn honour or memory of the dead. 2. 4 
enlogy, in pros# or verse, composed without any intent to 
be engmven ona monument, 

EP-t/PAPIVE-AN, a. Pertaining to an epitaph. Miltun. 
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E-PIT’A-SI1S, x. ei excracvo.} In the ancient drama, the 
progress of the plot. 

EP-I-'THA-LA'MI-UM, | x. (Gr. extOadXapcov.) A nuptial 
©P-1-THAL/ A-MY, song or poem, in praise of the 
bride and bridegroom, and praying fur their prosperity. 
BPA-THEM, ». (Gr. erOqua.) In pharmacy, a kind of 
fomentation or poultice, to be applied externally to 

strengthen the part. 

EPU-THET, a. (Gr. exBerov.] An adjective expressing 
some real quality of the thing to which it is applied, or au 
attribute expressing some quulity ascribed to it. 

EPI-THET, v. & To entitle: to describe by epithets. 

EP-I-THLTIE, a. 1. Peraming to an epithet or epi- 
thets. 2, Abounding with epithets. 

EP. (-THU-MET'LE a. (Gr. excOuynrixos.] Inclined 

EP.L-THU MET LAL, | to lust; pertaining to the an- 
imal passion. Brown. 

E-PLT'O-ME, } a. [Gr. extroun.] An abridgment ; a brief 

E-PLC'O-MY, § summary or abstract of any book or writing ; 
3a compendium. 

E-PITOMIST, nn. An epitomizer. 

E-P1T'O-MIZE, vc. ¢. 1. To shorten or abridge, as a writing 
or discourse ; to abstract, in a summary, the principal mat- 
ters of a book ; to contract iuto a marrower compass. 2. 
To diminish ; to curtail. 

E-PIT'O-MIZED, pp. Abridged ; shortened ; contracted into 
a sinaller compass, as a book or writing. 

®-PIT’O-MIZ-EK, n. One who abridges ; a writer of an 
epitome 

E-PI'T'U-MYZ-ING, ppr. Abridging ; shortening ; making 
8 summary. 

EP'I-TRITE, a. (Gr. emcrpiros.] Ina prosody, a foot con- 
sisting of three long syUables and one short one ; as incan- 
taré. Fincyc. 

E-PIT’RO-PE, ' 2. (Gr. extrpomy.| In rketoric, concession ; 

EPITRO-PY,{ a figure by which a thing is granted 
with a view to obtain an advantage. 

EP-I-ZO-OT'I€, a. [Gr. exe and Qwov.) In geolosry, an 
epithet given to such inountains a8 contain animal re- 
mains in their natural or in a petrified state, or the impres- 
sions of animal substances. 

EP-|-Z0'O-TY, ». A murrain or pestilence among irra- 
tional animals. 

+ EPOCH. or EPOCH, a. [L. epocka.] 1. A fixed point 
of time, from which succeeding years are numbered; a 
point from which computition of years begins. 2. Any 
fixed time or period ; the period when any thing begins 
or is remarkably prevalent. 

EPO-CHA, a. The same as cpochk. 

* EP-ODE, n. (Gr. exwdn.| in lyric poetry, the third or last 
part of the ode; that which follows the strophe and anti- 
strophe. [The word is now used as the name of any litle 
verse or verses, that follow ope or more great ones. } 

EP-O-PER’, . (Gr. eros and turew.) 9 Anepic poem. More 
properly, the history, action or fable, which makes the 
sudject of an epic poem. 

@'POS, n. [Gr. exos.} An epic poem, or its fable or subject. 

EP30M-S; LT. The sulphate of magnesia, a cathartic. 

EP'U-LA-RY, a. [L. epuluriz.} Pertaining to a feast or ban- 
quet. Bailey. 

EP-U-LA'TION, n. [L. epulatio.] A feasting or feast. 

EP-U-LOT'I€, a. ier exovAwrika.) Healing; cicatrizing. 

EP-U-LOT (€, n. A medicament or application which tends 
to dry, cicatrize and heal wounds or ulcers, to repress fun- 
gous flesh, and dispuse the parts to recover soundness. 

E-QUA-BILILTY, a. 1. Equality in motion; continued 
equality, at all tines, in velocity or moveinent ; unitorm- 
ity. 2. Continued equality ; evenness or uniformity. 

BQUA-BLE, a. [Le equaidis.] 1. Raquat and uniform at 
all times, as motion. 2. Even; smovth; having a uni- 
form surface or form. 

BQUA-BLY, ade. With an cqual or uniform motion ; with 
continued unifurmity ; evenly. 

BIQUAL, a. (L. equalis.] 1. Having the same magnitude 
or dimensions S being of the same bulk or extent. 2. 
Having the same value. 3. Having the same qualities or 
condition. 4. Having the same degree. 5. Even; uni 
form ; not variable. 6. Being in just proportion. 7. Im- 

rtial ; neutral; not biased. &. fndiflerent , of the same 
Nterest orconcern. 9%. Just; equitable ; giving the same 
or similar rights or advantages. I. Being on the same 
terma ; enjoying the sane or similar benefits. 11. Ade- 
quate ; having competent power, ability or means. 

BQuAL, n. One not inferior or superior to another ; hav- 
ing the same or a similar age, rank, station, office, talents, 
strength, &ce 

@QUAL, co. t. 1. To make equal; to make one thing of 
the same quantity, dimensions or quality as another. 2. 
To raise to the sume state, rank, or estimation with an- 
other ; to became equal to. 3. Toe be equal to. 4. To 
make equivalent to; to recompense fally , to answer in 
full proportion. 5. "To be of like execilence or beauty. 


ce SyAupsio. 
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E-QUALI‘L-TY, a. [L. equalitas.; 1. An agreement of 
things in dimensions, quantity or quality ; likeness ; sim 
arity in regard to two things compared. 2. The same 
degree of dignity or claims. 3  Evenness ; uniformity ; 
sumeness in state or continued course. 4. Eveniess 3 
plainnese ; uniformity. 

EQUAL-I-ZA'TION, nu. The act of equalizing. or state of 

_ being equalized. ; 

F‘QUAL-IZE, o. t. To make equal. 

F'QUAL-IZED, pp. Made equal ; reduced to equality. 

F'QUAL-IZ-ING, ppr. Making equal, 

BKQUAL-LY, adc. 1. In the same degree with another; 
alike. 2. In equal shares or proportions. 3. Lmpartially 3 
with equal justice. 

FIQUAL-NESS, x. 1. Equality; a state of being equal 
2. Evenness ; uniformity. 

E-QUAN‘GU-LAR, a. [L. eguus and angulus.] Consist- 
ing of equal angles. | 

E-QUA-NIM'I-TY, n. [L. equanimitas.] 1. Evenneas of 
mind ; that calm temper or firmness of mind, which is not 
easily elated or depressed. 

E-QUAN I-MOUS, a. Of an even, composed frame of mind ; 
of a steady temper, not easily elated or depressed. 

E-QUA'TION, x. Le wquatw.)] 1. Literally, a making 
equal, or an equal division.—2. In alycéra, a proposition 
asscrting the equality of two quantities, and expressed by 
the sign = between them, or an expression of the same 
quantity in two dissimilar terms, but of equal value, as 
dy. = Y6d.—3. In astronomy, the reduction of the apparent 
tine or motion of the sun to equable, mean or true time 
4. The reduction of any extremes to a meup proportion 
Harrta. 

E-QUA’/TOR, n. [L.] In astronomy and geography, a great 
circle of the sphere, equally distant from the two poles of 
the world, or having the same poles as the world. 

E-QUA-TORI-AL, a. Pertaining w the equator. 

* PQUE-RY, n. (rr. ecuyrr.] 1. An oflicer of pnnces 
who has the care and management of his horses. 2. A 
stable or lodge for horses. 

E-QUES‘TRI-AN, a. | L. equcster.] 1. Pertaining to horses 
or horseinanship ; perforined with horves. 2. Being on 
horseback. 3. Skilled in horsemanship. 4. Representing 
a person on horseback. 5. Celebrated by horse-races. 6. 
Belonging to Knights. 

E-QUI-AN'GU-LAR, a. (I, equus, and angulus.] In ge- 
ometry, consisting of or having equal angles. 

F-QUI-BALIANCE, 2. [L. @guus and bilanz.] Equal 
weight. 

E-QU1-BAL’ ANCE, v. t. To have equal weight with some- 
thing. 

EQULERORAL, a. 'L. aguas and crus.) 1. Having legs 
of equal length. 2. Having equal legs, but longer than 
the base ; isosceles. 

F-QU)CRORE/, a. The same as equicrural. 

E-QULDIF/FER-ENT, a. Ifaving equal differences ; arith- 
metically proportional. 

F-QUI-DIS" TANCE, n. Equal distance. Hall. 

E-QUEDIS’PANT, nv. Equal distance or remoteness. 

E-QUI-DIS' TANT, a. [L. equus, and distans.] Being atan 
equal distance from some point or place. 

E-QUI-DIS‘'TANT-LY, adr. At the same or an equal dia- 
tance. 

E-QUI-FORM'LTY, n. [L. eguus and forma.] Uniform 
equality. Browrn, 

E-QUI-LAT‘/ER-AL, a. [L. equus and lateralis.) Having 
all the sides equal. 

F-QUI-LAT'ER-AL, 2. A side exactly corresponding to 
others. Herbert. 

E-QUIL-LI'BRATE, v. t. [L. cquus and libro.} To balance 
equally two scales, sides or ends ; to keep even with equal 
weight on each side. 

Ee LURES pp- Balanced equally on both sides 
orends, 

E-QUI-LI'BRA-TING, ppr. Balancing equally on both 
sides or ends. 

E-QUI-LI-BRA'TION, ». Equipoise; the act of keeping 
the balance even, or the state of being equally balanced. 

F-QUI-LIB'RLOUS, a. Equally poised. 

E-QUI-LIB/RI-OUS-LY, adr. In equal poise. 

E-QUIT/T-BRIST, n. One that balances equally. 

F-QUI-LIBRELTY, 2. (1. equilitritas.) The state of be- 
ing equally balanced ; equal balance on both sides ; equi- 
Hitrium. Gregory. 

E-QUI-LIBRI-UM, 2. [L.] 1. In mechanics, equipose, 
equality of weight ; the state of the two ends of a lever or 
balance, when both are charged with equal weight, and 
they maintain an even or level position, parallel to the 
horizon. 2. Equality of powers. 3. Equal balancine of 
the mind between motives or reasons. 

E-QULMUL’TLPLE, a. [L. cquus and multiplico.) Mul 
tiplied by the same number or quantity. 

E-QUI-MUL/TI-PLE, n. In arnthmetic and geometry, & 
number multiplied by the same number or quantity. 

E-QUTINAL, a. Relating toa horse. Heytrood. 


t Obsolete 
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EQUINE, a. (lL eyuinus.] Pertaining to a horse, or to 
the genus. : 

E-QUIi-NEC'ES-SA-RY, a. 
same degree. /uditras. 

E-QUI-NOU/TILAL, a. [L. equus and nor.) 1. Pertaining 
to the equinoxes ; designating an equal length of day and 
night. 2. Pertaining to the regions or climate of the equi- 
noctial line or equator ; in or near that line. 3. Pertain- 
ing to the time when the snn enters the equinoctial points. 
—A. Fquinoctial jluicers, lowers Uiat open at a regular, 
stated hour. 

B-QUI-NOC/TIAL, 2. In astronomy, a great circle of the 
sphere, under which the equator moves in its diurnal 
course.—Hguinoctial points are the two poiuts wherein 
the equator and ecliptic intersect each other. 

E-QUI-NO@/TIAL-LY, adv. In the direction of the equi- 
nox. Brown, 

BQUI-NOX, n. [L. equus and noz.] The precise time 
when the sun enters one of the equinoctial points, or the 
first point of Aries, about the 2lst of March, and the first 
sil of Libra, about the 23d of September, making the 

ay and the night of equal length. 

E-QUI-NO‘ME-RANT, a. [L. equus and nuncrus.) Hav- 
mG OF consisting of the same number. [Little used.) 

E-QUIP!, r.t. (Fr. equiper.] 1. ‘To dress ; to habit. To 
furnish with arms, or a complete suit of arms, for milita- 

service. 2. ‘I'o furnish with men, artillery and muni- 
tions of war, asa ship. ‘To fit for sea. 

EQ'UI-PAGE, ». 1. he furniture of a military man, partic- 
ularly arms and theic appendages. 2. The furniture of an 
army or budy of troops, infantry or cavalry. 3. ‘The furni- 
ture of an armed ship, or the necessary preparations for 
a@ voyage. 4, Attendance, retinue, as persons, horses, 
carriages, &c. 5. Carriage of state ; vehicle. 6. Accou- 
terments ; habiJiments ; ornaincntal furniture. 

EQ:‘UI-PAGED, a. Fumished with equipage; attended 
with a splendid retinue. Cowper. 

E-QUI-PEN'DEN-CY, n. [L. wyuus and pendeo. 
of hanging in equipoise ; a being not incline 
mined either way. 

E-QUIP‘MENT, n. 1. The act of equipping, or fitting fora 
voyage or expedition. 2. Any thing that is used in equip- 
ping; furniture; habiliments ; warlike apparatus ; neces- 
saries for an expedition, or for a voyage. 

EQUI-POISE, x. [L. equus, and Fr. poids.) Equality of 
weight or force ; equilibrium ; a state in which the two 
ends or sides of a thing are balanced. 

E-QUI-POL‘LENCE, |». [L. guug and pollentia.] 1. 

E-QUI-POL/LEN-CY | Equality of power or force.—2. 
” logic, an equivalence between two or more pruposi- 
tions. 

E-QUI-POL/LENT, a. Having equal power or force ; equiv- 
atent.—In logic, baving cquivalent signification. 

E-QUI-POL'LENT-LY, ade. Equivalently. Barrow. 

E-QUI-PON'DER-ANCE, n. [L. wqus and pordus.] 
Equality of weight ; equipoise. 

E-QUI-PONDER-ANT, a. Being of the same weight. 
E-QUI-PON'DER-ATE, v. i. (LL. aquus and penderv.] To 
be equal in weight ; to weigh as much as another thing. 
E-QUI-PON'DI-OUS, a. Having equal weight on both 

sides. Glanville. 

E-QUIP/PED, (e-quipt’) pp. Furnished with habiliments, 
arms, and whatever is necessary for a military expedi- 
tion, or for a voyage or cruise. 

E-QUIPIPING, ppr. Furnishing with habiliments or warlike 
a fala supplying with things neceasary for a voyage. 

E-QUIS’-O.NA CE, n. An equal sounding. 

EQUI-Ta-BLE, a, [Fr. equtable.] 1. Equal in regard to 
the rights of persons ; distributing equal justice ; giving 
ench his due; aasigning to one or mere what law or jus- 
tice demands; just; impartial. 2. Having the disposi- 
tion to do justice, or doing justice ; impartial 3. Heid or 
exercised in equity, or with chancery powers. 

EQ’U1-TA-BLE-NESS, n. 1. The quality of being just. 
2, Equity ; the state of doing justice, or distributing to 
each according to his legal or just claims. 

EQ Pe ame , adv. In an equitable inanner ; justly ; im- 

rtially. 
‘ULTANT, a. (I. equitans.] In botany, riding, as equi- 
tar.t leaves. 

EQ.UI-TA‘TION, x. A riding on horseback. Barrove. 

EQ:ULTY, n. (L equitas.] 1. Justice; right. 2. Justice, 
impartiality ; a just regard to right or claim.—3. In las, an 
equitable claim.—4. In jurieprudence, the correction or 
qualification of jaw, when too severe or defective ; or the 
extension of the words of the Inw to cases not expressed, 
yet coming within the reason of the law.—o. Equity of re- 
demptvon, In law, the advantage, allowed to a mortgager, 
of a reasonable time to redeem lands mortgaged. 

E-QUIV'A-LENCE, ele equus and talens.) 1. Equal- 
ity of value ; equal value or worth. 2. Equa) power or 


Necessary or needful in the 


The act 
or deter- 


force 
, E-QUIV'A-LENCE, t. t. To equiponderate ; to be equal to. 
Browna. 
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E-QUIV'A-LENT, a. 1. Equal in value or worth. 2. Eqaal 
in force, power or effect. 3. Equal in mural force. co 
gency of effect on the wind. 4. Of the saine import a 
meaning. 5. Equal in excellence or mora] worth. 

E-QUIWA-LENT, a. 1. That which is equal in vale 
weight, dignity or force, with something elsve.—2. In 
chemistry, equivalent is the particular weight or quantity 
of any substance which ia necessary to saturate any other 
with which it can combine, Sideman. 

E-QUIV'A-LEN'T-LY, adc. In an equal manner. 

t E-QUIV'O-€CACY, vn. Equivocalness. Brown, 

E-QUIVIO-€AL, a. [Low L. aygurocus.) 1. Being of doubt 
ful signification; that may be understood in different 
senses; capable of a double interpretation ; ambiguous. 
2. Doubtful ; ambiguous ; susceptible of diferent con- 
structions ; net decided, 3. Uncertain; proceeding frum 
some unknown cause, or not froin the usual cause, 

E-QUIV'O-€AL, 2. A word or term of duubtful meaning, 
or capable of different meanings. 

E-QUIV'‘O-€AL-LY, adc. 1. Ambiguously ; in a doubtful 
sense ; in terms susceptible of diflerent senses. 2. By un 
certain birth ; by equivocal generation. 

E-QUIV'O-€AL-NESS, nx. Ambiguity ; double ineaning. 

E-QUIV'O-€ATE, rot ae equrecare ; Fr. equicoguer.) 
To use words of a doubtful signification ; to express one’s 
opinions in terms which admit of different senses ; to use 
umbiguonus expressions. 

E-2QUIV‘O-€ATE, v. t. To render capable of a double in- 
terpretation. 

Pe ening, ppr. Using ambiguous words or 
phrases. 

E-QUIV-O0-€A4'TION, n. Ambiguity of speech ; the use of 
words or expressions that are susceptible of a double sig- 
nification, 

EALUTV‘O-€A-TOR, n. One who equivocates. 

E'QUI-VOKE, n. [Fr. equevoque.] 1. An ambiguous terms 
2. Equivocation. 

E-QUIV'OR-OUS, a. [L. equus and voro.} Feeding or sub- 
sisting on horse flesh. Quart. Rev. 

ER, the termination of many English words, is the Teutonic 
form of the Latin or; the one contracted from wer, the 
other from rir, aman. It dcnotes an agent, origmatly of 
the masculine gender, but now applied to men or things 
indifferently ; as in hater, farmer, heater, grater. Attbe 
end of names of places, cr signifies a man of the place ; 
Londoner is the same as Londonman. 

ERA, x. [L. ara; Fr. ere; Sp. era.] 1. In chronology, a 
fixed pomt of time, from which any number of years is 
bezun to be counted; as, the Christian era. It ditfers 
from epoch in this; era is a point of time fixed by some 
nation or denomination of men, cpoch is a point fixed by 
historians and chronologists. 2. A succession of years 
proceeding from a fixed point, or comprehended between 
two fixed points, - 

E-RA’DI-ATE, v. 1. [L. e and radio.] To shoot as rays of 
light ; to beam. 

E-RA-DLA/TION, n. Emission of rays or beams of light; 
emission of light or splendor. 

F-RADLEATE, v. t. TL. cradicv.) To pull up the roots, or 
by the roots; to destroy any thing that grows ; to extir- 
pate ; to destroy thoroughly. 

E-RAD'I-€A-TED, pp. Plucked np by the roots; extirpa- 
ted . destroyed. 

E-RAD'J-CA-TING, ppr. Pulling up the roots of any thing; 
extirpating. 

E-RAI-I-€a‘TION, n. 1. The act of plucking up by the 
roots ; extirpation ; excision ; total destruction. 2. The 
state of being plucked up by the roots, 

E-RAD'N-€A-TIVE, a, That extirpates; that cures or de- 
strovys thoroughly. 

E-RAD'I-CA-TIVE, n. A medicine that effects a radical 
cure. Whitlock. 

E-R a SA-BLE, a. That may or can be erased. 

E-RASE’, r. i. (L.. erado.] 1. Torubor scrape out, as letters 
or characters written, Cnzraved or painted ; toefface. 2 
Ty obliterute ; to expunge, to blot out 3. To efface; to 
destroy. 4. To destroy to the foundation. [See Rase.] 

E-RAS/ED, (e-rast') pp. Rubbed or scratched out; csalt t- 
ated ; effaced. 

E-RASE'MENT, n. The act of erasing ; a rubbing out ; ex- 
punction ; obliteration , destruction. 

E-RAS'ING, ppr. Rubbing or scraping out; obliterating ; 
destroying. 

E-RA‘SION, n. The act of erasing ; obliteration. 

F-RAS TIAN, n. A follower of Erastus. 

E-RAS' TIAN-ISM, a. The principles of the Erastiana. 

E-RA’SURE, (e-ri'zhur) n. 1. The act of erasing ; a scratch- 
ing out; obliteration. 2. The place where a word or let- 
ter has been erased or obliterated. 

ERF, (air) adc. (Sax. er.] Before ; sooner than. 

ERE, (air) prep. Before. ydeon. 

ERELONG, (airlong) adr. 1. Before a long time Acad 
elapsed > [ohs, or little used.] 2. Before a tong time sta/? 
elapse : before long. Milton, 


ca 
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BRE/NOW, (air'now) edv. Befure this time. Dryden. 

t EREYWHILE, (airwhile) 2 adv. Some time ago; before 
BRE’ WHILES Citar? a litle while. Skuk. 
R’E-BUS, n. [L. eredus.)] In mythology, darkness ; hence, 
the region of the dead ; a deep and gloomy place ; hell. 

E-RE€T’, a. [L. erectus.] 1. Upright, or in a perpendicular 

ure. 2. Directed upward. 3, Upright and tirm; 
Id; unshaken. 4. Raised ; stretched; inteut; vigor- 
ous. 5. Stretched ; extended. 

E-RECT!, v. ¢. 1. To raise and set in an upright or perpen- 
dicular direction, or nearly such. 2. To raise, as a build- 
ing ; to set ups to build. 3. To set up or establish anew ; 
to found; toform. 4. Toelevate , toexalt 5. To raise ; 
to excite ; to animate ; to encourage. 6. To raise a con- 
sequence from premises. 7. To extend ; to distend. 

E-RECT’, ov. i. To rise upright. Bacon. 

E-RE€T'A-BLE, a. That can be erected. Montagu. 
B-RECT'ED, pp. Set in a straight and perpendicular direc- 
tion ; set upright ; raised ; built; established ; elevated. 
E-RECT'ER, nx. One that erects ; one that raises or builds. 
E-RE€T'LNG, ppr. Raising and setting upright; building ; 
founding ; establishing; elevating ; inciting ; extending 

and distend:ng. 

E-RE€/TION, a. 1. The act of raising and setting perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the horizon ; a setting upright. 2. 
The act of raising or building, as an edifice or fortifica- 
tion. 3. The state of being raised, built or elevated. 4. 
Establishment ; settiement ; formation. 5. Elevation ; 
exaltation of sentiments. 6. Act of rousing ; excitement. 
7. Amy thing erected. 8. Distension and extension. 

E-RECT'IVE, a. Setting upright ; raising. 

E-REC€T'LY, adv. In an erect posture. Brown. 

E-RECT'NESS, x. Uprightness of posture or form. 

E-RE€TIOR, n. A muscle that erects; one that raises. 

ER'E-MI-TAGE, n». See Hermirace. 

ER'E-MITE, n. [L. eremita.] One who lives ina wilder- 
ness, or in retirement, secluded from an intercourse with 
men. It is generally written hermit. Milton. 

ER-E-MIT'I-CAL, a. Living in seclusion from the world. 

E-REP TION, 2. (L. ereptto.] A taking or snatching away 


Led foree. 

te 'GAT, v. i. [L. ergo.] To infer; to draw conclusions. 
R'GO, adv. [L.] ‘Therefore. 

ERGOT, n. [Fr.]} 1. In farriery, a stub, like a piece of soft 
horn, about the bigness of a ebuatiiut: situated behind and 
below the pastern joint. 2. A morbid excrescence in grain, 

rticularly in rye. 
'GO-TI8M, x. [L. er go-] A logical inference. 

ER’'I-A€H, n. [Irish.] A pecuniary fine. Spenser. 
ER'I-GI-BLE, a. That may be erected. Shaw's Zoology. 

RIN‘GO. See Errnao. 
t E-RIST'IE€ a. (Gr. eps and entorixos.] Pertaining 
t E-RIST'I-CAL, a dispures: ESA venEL 


TEN. ik acpyos.] Idle; slothful. Chaucer. 

R/ME- . See ExMin. 

ER'MINE, ) #. [Fr. hermine.} 1. An animal of the genus 

ER’/MIN mustela. 2. The fur of the ermine. 

ER’/MINED, a. Clothed with ermine ; adorned with the fur 
of the ermine. Pope. 

ERNE, or ZRNE, a Saxon word, signifying a place or re- 
ceptacie, forms the terinination of sume English words, as 

Latin ; as 


ten; gnawed ; corroded. 

E-RODING . Eating into; eating away ; corroding. 

tER'O-GAT » vt. [L. erogo.} To lay out; to give; to 
bestow upon. Flyot. 

ER-O-GA’TION, n. The act of conferring. Elyot. 
ROSE’, a. [L. ervsus.] In botany, an erose leaf has small 
sinuses in the margin, as if gnawed. 

E-RCOYSION, n. [L. erosio.) 1. The act or operation of eating 
away. 2. The state of being eaten away; corrosion ; 
canker. 

E-ROT'IE. a. (Gr. epws.) Pertaining to love ; treating 

E-ROT]-€AL, | of love. 

E-ROT'’I€, «. An amorous composition or poem. 

ER-PE-TOL/O-GIST, x. (Gr. epreros and Aoyos.] One who 
writes on the subject of reptiles, or is versed in the natu- 
ral history of reptiles. : 

ER-PE-TOI/O-GY, x. That part of natural history which 
treats of reptiles. 

ERR, v. i. (L. erro.) 1. To wander from the right way ; to 
deviate from the true course or purpose. 2. To miss the 
right bab in morals or religion ; to deviate from the path 
or line o duty ; to stray by design or mistake. 3. Tomis- 
take ; tocommit error. 4. To wander ; to ramble. 

ERR, v.t. To mislead ; to cause to err. Burton. 

ERR’A-BLE, a. Liable to mistake ; fallible. [Little used.] 

ERR’ A-BLE-NESS, n. Liableness to mistake or error. 

* ER/RAND, n. (Sax. erend.] 1. A verbal message ; a man- 
date or order; something to We told or done. 2. Any 
apecial business to be transacted by a messenger. 

ER'RANT, a. (Fr. errant.] 1. Wandering ; roving; ram- 
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bling ; applied particularly to knights, who, in the middle 
ages, wandered about to seek adventures and display theis 
hervism and generosity, called knights errant. 2. Dewi 
aling from a certain course. 3. Itinerant ; [eds.] 
ER/RANT-RY, n. 1. A wandering ; a roving or rambling 
about. ddison. 2, The employment of a si aries 
ER-RATI€, a. [L. erraticus.] 1, Wandering ; having ne 
certain course ; roving about without a fixed destination. 
2. Moving; not or stationary. 3. Irregular; mu- 
tabie. 
ER-RAT'I€, n. A rogue. Cockeram. 
ER-RAT'I-CAL, a. Uncertain ; keeping no regular order 


Bp. Hall, 

ER-RATI-CAL-LY adv. Without rule; irregularly Brows. 

{ER-RA'TION, n. A wandering. 

UR-RA/TUM, 2; plu. Enmnata. An error or mistake ia 
writing or printing. 

ER'RHINE, (er'rtne) a. (Gr. eppivov.] Affecting the nose, 
or to be snuffed into nose ; occasioning discharges 


from the nose. 

ER/RHINE, (er'rine) xn. A medicine to be snuffed up the 
nose, to promote discharges of mucus. 

ERR'ING, ppr. Wandering from the trath or the right way , 
mistaking ; irregular. 

ER-RO'NE-OUS, a. [L. erroneus.] 1. Wandering ; roving ; 
unsettled. 2. Deviating; devious; irregular. 3. Mis- 
taking ; misled ; deviating, by mistake, from the truth. 
4. Wrong; false; mistaken ; not conformable to truth ; 
erring trom truth or justice. 

ER-RO/NE-OUS-LY, ado. By mistake ; not rightly. 

ER-RO/NE-OUS-NESS, 2. The state of being erroneous, 
deviation from right ; inconformity to truth. 

ER’‘RUR, n. [L. error.) 1. A wandering or deviation from the 
truth ; a mistake in judgment, by which men assent to or 
belicve what is not true. 2. A mistake made in writing 
or other performance. 3. A wandering ; irregular course. 
4. Deviation from law, justice or right ; oversight ; mis- 
take in conduct.—5. In Scripture and theology, sin; in- 
iquity ; transgression.—6. In law, a mistake in pleading 
orin judgment. A writ of error 1s a writ founded on an 
alledged error in judgment, which carries the suit to 
another tribunal for redreas. 

ER‘ROR, v. t. To determine a judgment of court to be er- 
roneous. [Not well authorized.) 

ERS, or Bitter Vetch, n. A plant. 

ERS, n. The language of the descendants of the Gaels or 
Celts, in the highlands of Scotland. 

ERSH, or EARSH, x. The stubble after corn is cut. 

ERST, ado. [Sax. erest.] 1. First ; at first; at the beginning. 
2. Once; formerly; long ago. 3. Before; till then or 
now ; hitherto ; [vdsolete, except in poctry. | 

t ERST'WHILFE, adv. Till then or now ; formerly. 

ER-U-BES'CENCE, n. [L. erubescens, erubesco, from rude, 
to be red.) A becoming red; redness of the skin or sur- 
face of any thing ; a blushing. 

ER-U-BESCENT, a. Red, or reddish ; blushing. 


E-RU€T’, vw. t. [L. eructo.}] To belch ; to eject from 
E-RU€T’ATE, { the stomach, as wind. [Little used. ] 
E-RUC-_TA'TION, n. [L. eructatio.] 1. The act of belching 


wind from the stomach; a belch. 2. A violent bursting 
forth or ejection of wind or other matter from the earth. 
Woodward. 

* ER'U-DITE, a. (L. eruditus.] Instructed ; taught ; learn- 
ed. Chesterfield. 

ER-U-DI"TION, xn. Learning ; knowledge gained by rites 
or from books and instruction ; particularly, learning 
literature, as distinct from the sciences. 

E-RO'GIN-OUS, a. [L. eruginosus.] Partaking of the sub- 
stance or nature of copper, or the rust of copper ; fesem- 
bling rust. 

ft E-RUPT', v. ¢. To burst forth. 

E-RUP'TION, x. {L. eruptio.] 1. The act of breaking or 
bursting forth from inclosure or confinement ; a violent 
emission of any une particularly of flames and lava frum 
avolcano. 2. Asu den or violent rushing forth of men 
or trooper for invasion ; sudden excursion. 3. A burst of 
voice; violent exclamation.—i. In medical science, a 
breaking out of humors ; a copious excretion of humors ua 
the skin, in pustules. 

E-RUP'TIVE, a. 1. Bursting forth. 2. Attended with 
eruptions or e cence, or producing it. 

E-RYN'GO, a. (Gr. npvyytov.} The sea-holly, eryngium. 

ER-Y-SIP/E-LAS, x. (Gr. cpvortedas.] A disease called & 
Anthony's fire; an eruption of a fiery acrid humor, on 
some of the body, but chiefly on the face. 

ER-Y-SI-PEL’A-TOUS, a. Eruptive ; resembling erysipe- 
las, or ing of its nature. 

ES-€A-LADE’, n. [Fr.] In the military art, a furious attack | 
made by troops on a fortified place, In which ladders are 
used to a ditch, or mount a rampart. 

ES.€A-LADF’, ». ¢. To scale ; to mount and pase or enter 
by means of ladders. Life of Wellington. 

FSA L/OP, (skal lup) or SCOL/LOP, n. [D. schulp-] 1. A 
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family of bivalvular shdll-fish. 2. A regular curving inden- 
ture in Ure margin of any thing. SeeScattorand Sco.vop. 

ES.CA-PADE:, 2. (Fr.] ‘The tling of a hore. 

F-SCAPE', #. t. [Fr. echupper.] 1. To flee from and avoid ; 
to get out of the way ; to shun ; to obtain security from ; 
to ae without hann. 2. 7'o pass unobserved ; to evade. 
3. To avoid the danger of. 

E-SCAPE’, z.i. 1. ‘I'o tlee, shun and be secure from danger ; 
to avoid anevil. 2. To be passed without harm. 

E-SCAPE’, n. 1. Flight to shun danger or injury ; the act 
of tleeing from danger. 2. A being passed without re- 
eeiving injury. J. P.xcuse ; subterfuge ; evasion.—4. In 
lar, an evasion of legal restraint or the custody of the 
sheriff, without due course of law. 5. Sally ; tlight; ir- 
regularity. 6. Oversight; mistake. |. 

EScCAPE/MENT, a. That part of a clock or watch, which 
regulates its movements. 

E-St AP ER, x. One who gets out of danger. 

E-SCAPING, ppr. Fleeing from and avoiding danger or 
evil; being passed unvubserved or unhurt; shunning; 
evading ; securing safety ; quite'ng the custody of the law, 
without warrant. 

FE-SCAP'LNG, 2. Avoidance of danger. E:ra ix. 

ES-CAR'GA-TOIRE, n. [Fr.] A nursery of snails. 

ESCARP, v.t. (Fr. escarper.] Tu slope ; to form a slope ; 
aoruiidtury term. Carleton. 

ES CAKP MENT, a. A slope ; a steep deciivity. 

ks-CUA-LOT’, (shal-lote’) n. [Fr. echalote.| A species of 
smu onion or gariic, belonging to the genus alliuin. 

ES'CHAR, a. (Gr. ecyapa.} 1. In surgery, the crust or scab 
cccusioned by burns or caustic applicauions. 2. A species 
Of coralline. 

Ex.tHA-ROTIE, a. Caustic; having the power of searing 
or destroying the flesh. 

ES tleA-ROTTIE, a. A caustic application. Core. 

KS-CHEAT!, n. (Fr. echevir.) 1. Any jand or tenements 
which casually fall or revert to the Jord within his manor, 
through failure of heirs.—2. [n the United States, the tall- 
ing or passing of lands and tenetnents to the state, through 
fiilure of heirs or forfeiture, or in cases where no owner 
is found. 3. The place or circuit within which the king 
or lord ix entitled to escheats. 4. A writ to recover es- 
cheats frum the person in possession. 5. The lands which 
Fill to the Jord or state by escheat.—G. In Scots law, 
the furfeiture incurred by @ man’s being denounced a 
rebel, 

ES.CULEAT', v. i. 1. In England, to revert, ns land, to the 
lora of a manor, by means of the extinction of the blood 
of the tenant.—2. {n America, to fail or come, as land, to 
the state, through failure of beirs or owners, or by furfeit- 
ure for treason, 

tES-CHEAT’, r.t. To forfeit. Bp. Hall. 

ES CHEAT'A-BLE, a. Liable to escheat. 

ES .CHEAT/AGE, a. The right of succeeding toan eacheat. 

EX-CHEAT‘ED, pp. Having fallen to the lord through 
wnt of heirs, or to the state for want of an owner, or by 
forfeiturs. 

EX-CHEATING, ppr. Reverting to the lord through failure 
of hein, or to the state fur want of an owncr, or by for- 
feriture. 

ES-CHEATVOR, 2. An officer who observes the escheats 
of the king in the county whereof he is escheator. 

ES-CUiEW!, cv. ¢. (Norm. exchever.] To tlee from ; to shun ; 
toavoid. [Mearly vbs.] 

ES-CHEW-ED, (es-chewd') pp. Shunned ; avoided. 

ES-CHEW ING, pyr. Shunning; avoiding. 

ES-CO-CHEON, a. [Fr.] The shield of the family. 

ES €ORT, a. [Fr. escorte.] A guard ; a body of armed men 
which attends an officer, or baggage, provisions or mu- 
nitions conveyed bv land from place to place, to protect 
thein.—This word is rarely, and never properly, used for 
naval protection or protectors ; the latter we call a con- 
Tey. 

ES-€CORT’, v. ¢. To attend and guard by Iand. 

ES-CORT-ED, pp. Attended and guarded by land. 

ES-CORTING, ppr. Attending and guarding by land. 

ES -t'OT' See Scor. 

ES-C:0U-ADE!, See Squap. 

ER-€OUT'. See Scour. a 

*ES-ERIPT, xn. (Fr. escript.}] A writing; a echedule. 
Cockrram. ar : 

ES €RI-TOIR’, (es-kre-twor’) n. (Sp. escritorio; Fr. ecri- 
tvire.} A box with instruments and conveniences for 
writing. It is often pronounced scrutar. 

ES EROW, n. (Fr. ecrou.] In lair, a deed of lands or tene- 
ments delivered to a third person, to hold till some condi- 
tion is performed by the grantee. 

ES.€U-AGE, n. [from Fr. ecu.) In feudal lus, service of 
the shield, called alao scutaye: a species of tenure by 
knight service, by which a tenant was bound to follow 
his lord to war; afterwards exchanged for a pecuniary 
gatisfnaction 

&8-CU-LA'PI-AN, a. [from Jeenlapius.| Medical, per 
taining to the healing art. Young. 
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ES‘€U-LENT, a. [L. esculentus.’ Eatable ; that is or may 
be used by man for foud. 

ES‘€U-LENT, n. Something that is eatable. 

ES-CO/RI-AL, ». The palace of the king of Spain. The 
kscurial is a famous monastery built by Philip LL. in the 
shape of a gridiron, in honor of St. Laurence. 

ESCUTCH EON, a. (Fr. ecusson.] The shield on which 
a cvat of arms is represented ; the shield of a family ; the 
picture of ensigns armorial. 

FS-CUTCH‘EONED, a. Having @ coat of arms or ensign. 

ESH, n. Ash. Craven dialeo!. 

ESH LAR, n [Fr echeler.] Ashlar; stonea walled in 
course by scale Craven dialect. 

f ES-LOINS, vo. ¢. [Fr. eloigaer.] ‘Vo remove. 

E-SOPH-A-GOT’O-MY, xn. [L. esuphuyrus, and Gr. rouy.} 
In surgery, the operation of making an incision into the 
esuphagus, for the purpose of removing any foreign sub 
stance. 

E-SOPH!A-GUB, peat orcogayos.) The gullet ; the cana} 
through which food and drink pass to the stomach. 

E-SO'PI-AN, a. [from oop.) Pertaining to Asup. 

ES-O-TERI€, a. (Gr. eowrepos.] Private; an epithet ap 
plied to the private tnstructiwus and doctrines of Pythago- 
rus; 0 ed to ezotcric, or public. 

VSOTIER-Y, a. Mystery ; secrecy. [Little used.J 

ES-PALITER, n. [Fr. expalier.] A row of trees planted 
about a garden or in hedges. 

ES-PAL‘IER, v. t. To form an espalier. 

ES PARICET, n. A kind of sainfoin. Mortimer. 

TAPE CUAL, a. [Fr. special.) Principal; chief; partieulas 

ESPECIALLY adr, poneianiy.: chielly ; particuarly ; 
in an uncommon degree. 

E-SPR-CIAIL-NESS, n. The state of being especial. 

+ EN/PE-RANCE, a. [Fr.] Hope. Shak. 

ESPIAL, a. A spy; the act of espying. Elyot. 

h-SPT-ER, nu. One who watches like a spy. /farmar. 

SS PLNEL n. A kind ofruby. See Seinen. 

ES 'PL-O NAGE, n. [Fr.} ‘Fhe practice or employment of 
Kpies ; the prienece of wntching others without being sus- 
pected, and giving intelligence of discoveries made. 

ES-PLA-NADE’, a. [Fr.] 1. In fertication, the glacis of 
the counterscarp, or the sloping of the parapet of the cov- 
ered-way tuwards the country ; or the void space between 
the glaucous of a citadel and the finst houses of die ltown.— 
2. tn gardening, a grass-plat. 

SSPOUSIAL, a. Used in or relating to the act of espousing 
or betrothing. Bacon. 

E-SPOUSAL, n. 1. The act of espousing or betrothing. 2 
Adoption ; protection. 

ESPOUS ALS, n. plu. The act of contracting or affiin- 
cing ainan and woman tu each other; a contract or mu- 
tual prowise of marriage. 

E-SPOUSE, uv. t. (Fr. cpouser.] 1. To betruoth. 2. To be- 
troth; W promise or engage in marriage, by contract 1D 
writing, or by some pledge. 3. To marry; towed. 4. 
To unite intimately or indissolubly. 5. To embrace ; to 
take to one’s self, with a view to maintain. 

FE-SPOUS- ED, (e-spowzd’) pp. Betrothed ; affianced ; prom- 
ised in marriage by contract ; married ; united intumately ; 
ebraced, 

F-SPOUS ER, n. One who espouses, 

E-SPOUS ING, ppr. Betrothing ; marrying ; uniting indis- 
solubly ; taking part in. 

E-SPY!, rit. (Fr. eyicr, esmer.] 1. To see at a distance ; 
to have the fret sight of a thing remote. 2. To see or 
discover something intended to be bid. 3. To discover 
unexpectedly. 4. To inspect narrowly ; to exanune an 
make discoveries. : 

ESP’, v. i. To look narrowly ; to look about ; to watch. 

F-SP¢', n. A spy; a scout. 

ESQUIRE’, vn. [Fr. ecuyer.] Properly, a shield-bearer or 
arinor-bearer, scufifer ; an attendant ona Knight. Hence, 
in modera tines, a utle of dignity next in degree below 3 
knight. Inthe United States, the title is given to pubhe 
officers of ah degrees, from governom down to justices 
and attorneys. Tadeed the title, in addressing Jetlers, w 
bestowed on any person at pleasure, and is merely an ex 
pression of respect. 

FeQUIRE’, v. t. To attend ; to wait on. 

ES-SAY!, v.t. [Fr. essayrr.] 1. To try; to attempt; to 
endeavor; to exert one’s power. 2. To make eX per- 
ne of. 3. To try the value and purity of metals. See 

SSAY. 

ESSAY, n. 1. A trial; attempt; endeavor; an effert 
made, or exertion of body or mind, for the performance 
of any thing.—2. In literature, a compasition intended to 
prove or illustrate a particular subject. 3. A tnal or ex- 
periment. 4. Trial or experiment to prove the qualities 
of ainetal, [See Assay.) 5. First taste of any thing. 

ESSAY ED, (es sade!) pp. Attempted ; tried. 

ES -SAY'RR, 2. One who writes essays, edison, 

SAV UNG, ppr. Trying; making an etfort. 
* ES SAYUST, on. A writer ofan exeay, or of exsys. 
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ESSENCE, a. [L. essentia ; Fr. essence.) 1. That which 
coustitules the particular nature of a pate or substance, 
or of a genus, and which distinguishes it from all others, 
2. Formal existence ; that which makes any thing to be 
what it is ; or, rather, the peculiar nature of a Uhing ; the 
very substance. 3. Existence ; the quality of being. 4. 
A being; an existent person. 5. Species of being. 6. 
Constituent substance. 7. The predominant qualities or 
virtues of any plant or drug, extracted, refined or rectified 
from grosser matter ; of, wore strwtly, a volatile essential 
vil. oo. Perfume, odor, scent; or the volatile matter con- 
stituting perfume. 

ESSENCE, c.t. ‘To perfume ; to scent. 

ESSENCED, pp. Perfumed. Addison. 

ES-SENES, nw Among the Jers, a sect remarkable for 
their strictness and abstinence. 

ESSEN'TIAL, a. [L. cessentiulis.] 1, Necessary to the 
constitution or existence of athing. 2. Important in the 
highest degree. 3. Pure; highly rectified. 

ES-SENTIAL, a. 1. Existence ; being; [little used.] 2. 
First or constituent principles. 3. The chief point; that 
which is most portant. 

ES-SUN-TI-ALI-TY, n. The quality of being essential ; 
first or constituent principles. S-ryt. 

ES-SEN TIAL-LY, ade. 1. By the constitution of nature ; 
in essence. 2. In an important degree. 

f ESSEN‘TIAL-NESS, x. ‘The state or quality of being 
essential, Ld. Diyby. 

ES-SEN-‘TIATE, v. it. To become of the same essence. 

ESSEN'TIATH, v. t. To form the essence or bemg of. 

ESSOUN, 2. [Old Fr. exsonrer, exsonier.| 1. An excuse ; 
the alledging of an excuse for him who is summoned to 
appear in court. 2. Exemption. 3, He that is excused 
for non-appearance {jn court, at the day appointed. 

ES-SUIN!, 0. ¢. To allow an excuse for non-appearance in 
court ; to excuse for absence. Cwrel, 

ESSOINER, n. Av attorney who sufficiently excuses the 
absence: of another. 

E-STAB'LISH, vot. [Fr. ctablir.] 1. To set and fix firmly 
or unalterably ; to settle permanently. 2. ‘To found per- 
manently ; to erect and fix or settle. 3. To enact or de- 
cree by authority and for permanence ; to ordain ; to ap 
point. 4. To sctlle or fix; to confirm. 5. To make tirm ; 
to confirm ; to ratify. 6. To settle or fix what is waver- 
ing, doubttal or weak ; to contirm. 7. ‘To confirm ; to 
fulnll; t make good. &. Toset up in the place of an- 
other, and confirm. 

EST Ab LISHED, pe. Set; fixed firmly ; founded ; ordain- 

ed ; enacted ; ratined ; confirmed. 

E-STAL-LISH-ER, x. He who establishes or confirms. 

E-STABILISH-ING, por. Fixing; settluig permanently ; 
founding ; ratifying ; confirming ; ordaining. 

E-STAB LISH-MENT, no (Fr. etablissement.] 1. The act 
of establishing. 2. Settlement; fixed state. 3. Confir- 
mation; ratification. 4. Nettled regulation; form; ordi- 
nance ; system of luws,; coustitatvion of government. 5. 
Fixed or statéd allowance for subsistence ; income ; asal- 
ary. 6. That which is fixed or established ; a8 a perma- 
Dent military furce, a fixed garrison, a lucal government, 
an agency, a factory, &c. 7. The episcopal form of reli- 

ion, so called in England, 8. Settlement or final rest, 
-TA-FET,, a. [Sp. estofeta.} A military courier. 

E-STATE’, x. [Fr. etat.] 1. Ina general sense, fixedness ; 
a fixed condition ; nui generally icrittea and pronounced 
state. 2. Condition or circulustances of any person or 
thing, whether high orlow. 3. Rank ; quality.—4. In law, 
the interest, or quuitity of interest, a man has in lands, 
tenements, or other effecus. 5. Fortune ; possessions ; 
property in generat. G. ‘The general business or interest 
of government; a political body ; a commonwealth ; a 
republic. [Sec State.]—F states, in the plural. 1. Domin- 
ions; possessions ofa prince. 2. Orders or classes of men 
in society or government. 

ESTATE’, v.t. 1. To settle as a fortune. Shak. 2. To 
establish ; [letrle wsed. 

E-STAUED, pp. or a. Possessing an estate. Srrift. 

E-STEFM, r.t. [Fr. cstimer.] 1. To set a value on, 
whether high or low; to estimate; to value. 2. To 
prize ; to set n high value on; to regard with reverence, 
respect or friendship. 3. To hold in opinion ; to repute ; 
to think. 4. To compare in value; to estimate by pro- 
portion. 

E-STEEM/), v. i. To consider as to value. a faasdat 

E-STEEM!, n. 1. Estimation ; opinion or judgment Jf merit 
or demerit. 2. High value or estimation ; grea regard ; 
favorable opinion. 

E-STEEM'A-BLE, a. Worthy of esteem ; estimable. 

ESTEEMED, (e-steemd') pp. Valued; estimated ; highly 
valued ; thought ; held in opinion. 

ESTEEM'ER, n. One who esteems. Locke. 

ES CEEMING, ppr. Valuing ; estimating ; valuing highly ; 

izing 4 thinking ; deeming. 
/TI-MA-BLE, a. [Fr. 1, That ie capable of being esti- 
mated or valued. 2. Valuable ; worth a great price. 3. 
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Worthy of esteem or respect ; deserving our good opinion 


or regard. 

Es'Tl-MA-BLE, n. That which is worthy of regard. 

FS'TI-MA-BLE-NESS, n. ‘The quality of deserving esteem. 

ES'TLMATE, v. t. [L. astimo.} 1. To judge and form an 
opinion of the value of; to rate by judgment. 2. Te 
compute , to calculate ; to reckon. 

ES'TI-MATE, n. 1, A valuing or rating in the mind; a 
judgment or opinion of the value, degree, extent or quan 
lity of any thing. 2. Value. Shak. 

FS ‘TI-MA-TED, pp. Valued ; rated in judgment. 

ES TI-MA-TING, ppr. Valuing ; rating ; forming an opin- 
ion or judgment of the value, extent, quantity or degree 
of worth of any object ; calculating ; computing. 

ES-TI-MA TION, n. (L. estenatio.) 1. The act of estime- 
ting. 2. Calculation ; computation ; an opinion or judg- 
ment of any thing. J. Lstcem ; regard ; favorable opin- 
jon; honor, 

ES'TI-MA-TIVE, a. 1. Having the power of com 
and adjusting the worth or preference ; [litle us 
Imaginative. 

ES'TI-MA-TOR, n. One who estimates or values. 

FS'TE-VAL, a. (L. estirus.) Pertaining to summer. 

ES“TI-VATE, 7.2. To pass summer. 

ES-TI-VA‘TION, a. [L. estivatio.] 1. The act ot passing 
the summer.—2. In butany, the disposition of the petals 
Within the floral gem or bud. 

ES-TOP’, yp. t. [Fr. etuuper.}] In law, to itnpede or bar, by 
one’s own act. 

NS-TOP'PED, (e-stopt!) pp. Hindered ; barred. 

ES-TOP PING, ppr. Impeding ; barring by one’s own act. 

ESTOPPEL, x. in lar, astop; a plea in bar, grounded 
on a man’s own act or deed, which estops or precludes 
him from averring any thing to the contrary. 

ES-TOWERS, xn. [ Norm. estufer.] In law, necessaries, oa 
supplies ; a reasonable allowance out of lands or goods for 
the nse of a tenant. 

Es-TRADE’, ». [Fr.] An even or level piace. Dict. 

ES-TRANGE:, v. t. (Pr. etrenyger.] 1 To keep ata dis- 
tance ; to withdraw ; to cense to frequent and be fumiliar 
with. &. To alienate ; to divert from its original use or 
possessor. 3. To ahenate, as the affections ; to turn from 
kindness to indifference or malevolence. 4. To with- 
draw , to withhold, 

ES.TRANG/ED, (e-stranjd!) pP- V. ithdrawn ; alienated. 

Se LANG EUS ESes n The state of being estranged. 

TYUNNE,. 

ES-TRANGE'MENT, n. Alienation; a keeping at a dis- 
tance ; removal; votuntary abstraction. 

ES-TRANGANG, ppr. Alienating ; withdrawing ; keeping 
at or removing tu a distance. 

ES-TRA-PADE,, n. [Fr. strappado.) The defense of a horse 
that will not obey, and which, to get nd of his rider, rises 
before and yerks furiously with his hind legs. . 

ES-TRAY', v. i. To stray. See Stray. 

ES-TRAY’, n. [Norm. estrayer.] A tame beast, as a horse, 
ox or sheep, which is found wandering or without an 
owner Sce Stray. 

ES-TREAT"’, x. | Norm. estraite.] In lew, a trus copy of 
an original writing. 
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ES-TREAT', v. i. To extract ; tocopy. Blackstone. 
ES-TREATIED FP. Extracted ; copied. 
ES-TREPE/MEN', 2. (Norm. estreper.) In law, spoils 


waste ; a stripping of land by a tenant, to the prejudice 
of the owner. 

ES’TRICH, n. The ostrich, which see. 

+ ES'TU-ANCE, a. [L. astus.] Heat. Brown. 

ES'TU-A-RY, n. [L. estuarium.] 1. An arm of the sea; a 
frith ; a narrow passage, or the mouth of a river or lake, 
where the tide meets the current, or flows and ebbs. 2. 
A vapor-bath. 

ESTU-ATE, v. i. [L. astuo.] To boil; to swell and rage ; 
to be agitated. 

ES-TU-A'TION, x. A eopicia § agitation. Brown. 
EST-URE!, xn. (L. estuo.] Violence ; commotion. 
-SO/RI-ENM, a. [L. esuriens.] Inclined to eat ; hungry. 

ES'U-RINE, a. Eating ; corroding. [Little used.]} 

ET CET'E-RA, and the contraction etc., denote the rest, 
or others of the kind ; and so on; and eo forth. 

ETCH, v.t. [G. etzen.] 1. To make prints on copper-plite 
by means of lines or strokes first drawn, and then eaten 
or corroded by nitric acid. 2 To sketch > to delineate ; 

not tr ea” cke. 

ETCH, v. t. To practice etching. 

ETCH, or ED’DISH, x. Ground from which a crop has 
been taken. Mortimer. 

ETCH'ED, (etcht) pp. Marked and corroded by nitric acid. 

ETCHING, ppr. Marking or making prints with mirc 

id 


acid. 

ETCHING, n. The impression taken from ar. etched cup- 
per-plate. 

ET-E-OS‘TI€, x. (Gr. ars and eriyos.) A chronvgrain- 
matical composition. B. Jonson. 

+ E-TERN!, a. Eternal; perpetual ; endless. Shak. 


te an 
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BH TERNAL, a. [Fr. eternel ; L. aternus.] 1. Without be- 
ginning or end of existence. 2. Without beginning of 
existence. 3. Without end of existence or duration ; 
everlasting ; endless; immortal. 4. Perpetual; cease- 
less ; continued without intermission. 5. Unchangeable ; 
existing at all tines without change. 

E-TER/NAL, x. An appellauon of God. Milton. 

E-TER'NAL-IST, r. One wlio holds the past existonce of 
the world to be infinite. Lurnet. 

t E-TER‘NAL-IZE, v.t. To make eternal ; to give endless 
duration to. (We now use evernize.] 

E TER/NAL-LY, adv. 1. Without beginning or end of du- 
ration, or without end only. ~. Unchangeably ; invaria- 
bly ; atalltimes. J. Perpetually; without intermissiun. 

© TER'NI-FY, o. 8. To make famons ; to immortalize. 

E TER/NI-TY, n. [L. eteraitas.] Uuration or continuance 
without beginning or end. 

© TER NIZE, ov. ¢. [ Fr. eterniser.] 1. To make endless. 2. 
To continue the existence or duration of indetinitely ; to 

rpetuate. 3. To make forever famous ; to immortalize. 

E-TER'NIZED, pp. Made endless ; immortalized. 

E-TER'NIZ-ING, ppr. Giving endless duration to. 

B-TE/SIAN, (e-té/znan) a. [L. etesiuy.] Stated ; blowing at 
stated times of the year ; periodical. Encyc. 

ETHE, a. Easy. Chaucer. 
£/THEL, a. Noble. 

WTHER, na. [L. ether.) 1. A thin, subtil matter, much 
finer and rarer than air, which, some philosophers sup- 
pose, begins from the limits of the atmosphere, and occu- 
pies the heavenly space. Newton.—2. In chemistry, a very 
light, volatile and inflammable fluid, produced by the dis- 
tillation of alcohol or rectified spirit of wine, with an acid. 

E-THE/RE-AL, a. 1. Formed of ether ; containing or filled 
with ether. 2. Heavenly ; celestial. 3. Consisting of 
ether or spirit. 

E-THE/RE-AL-IZE, v. t. To convert into ether, or into a 
very subtil fluid. 

E-THE RE-AL-IZED, pp. Converted into ether. 

E-THE/RE-OUS, a. Formed of ether ; heavenly. Afilton. 

ETHER-IZE, v. t. To convert into ether. Aled. Rep. 

#/THEB-IZED, pp. Converted into ether. 

E/THER-IZ-ING, . Converting into ether. 

ETHIE a. fe ethicux.] lating to manners or 

ETHIL-@AL morals ; treating of morality ; delivering 

recepts of morality. 

ETH. AL-LY, adv. According to the doctrines of morality. 

ETH‘I€S, a. 1. The doctrines of morality ; the science of 

“moral philosophy. 2. A system of moral principles ; a 
odie of rules for regulating the actions of men. 

£ THI1-OP, ». A native of Ethiopia ; 1 blackamvor. Shak. 

F/THI-OPS MAR’TIAL, Black oxyd of iron. 

£E'THI-OPS MIN‘ER-AL. A combination of mercury and 
sulphur. 

ETH’MOID, a. (Gr. 7Opos and edos.} Resembling a 

ETH-MOIDAL, } _ sieve. 

ETH'MOID, x. A bone at the top of the root of the nose. 

ETH'NIE€ a. [L. ethnicus.] 1. Heathen ; pagan ; per- 

ETHINLG@AL, taining to the gentiles or nations not 
converted to Christianity. 2. Relating to the races or 
classes of raankind. 

ETHINI€, n. A heathen ; a pagan. 

ETH'N LCIsM, n. Heathenism ; paganism ; idolatry. 
ETH-NO-GRAPH'-€AL, a. (Gr. cOvos and yoagu.] Re- 
lating to a description of nations, or races of mankind. 
ETH-NOL/O-GY, n. (Gr. eOvos and Aoyos.] A treatise on 

nations. 

ETH-O-LOG'I-€AL, a. Treating of ethics. 

E-THOL‘O-GIST, ». One who writes on morality. 

E-THOL/0-GY, 2. (Gr. 60s, or fos, and Aoyos.] A treatise 
on morality, or the science of ethics. 

f#’TIO-LATE, ». i. (Gr. acOw.}] To become white or whiter ; 
to be whitened. 

£E'TIO-LATE, v. t. To blanch ; to whiten by excluding the 
sun’s rays. . 

#/TIO-LA-TED, pp. Blanched ; whitened by excluding the 


sun’s rays. ee os: 
E'TIO-LA-TING, ppr. Blanching ; whitening by excluding 
the sun’s rays. 
E-TIO-LA‘TION, n. The operation of being whitened, or 
of becoming white, by excluding the light of the sun. 
E-TIO-LOG'‘I-€AL, a. Pertaining to etiology. Arbuthnot. 
E-TI-OL/O-GY, x. [Gr. atria and Aoyos.) An account of 
the causes of any thing, particularly of diseases. 
ET-I-QUET', (et-e-ket') x. [Fr. ettquette.}] Forms of cer- 
emony or decorum ; the forms which are observed to- 
wards particular persons, or in particular places. 
FTITE, x. (Gr. cers Eaglestone. 
ET-NE‘AN, a. [from tna.) Pertaining to Etna. 
ETTIN, n. A giant. Beaumont. 
ET'TLE, o.t. To earn. Boucher. 


ald, a. (Fr. etui.) A case for pocket instru- 
ET-WEE-CASE, ments. 
* See Synopsis. 
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ET-Y-MOL‘O-GER, ». An etymologist. Griffta. 
y1'-¥-MO-LOGI-CAL, a. Pertaining to etymology or the 
derivation of words ; according to or by means of ety- 
mology. 
ET-Y-MO-LOG'I-C€AL-LY, adv. According to etymology. 
ET-Y-MOL‘U-GIST, a. One versed in etytuvlogy ; one who 
searches into the original of worda. 
ET-Y-MOL/O-GIZE, v. i. To search into the origin of 
words ; to deduce words from their simple roots. 
ET-Y-MUL‘O-GY, a. (Gr. erupos and Acyos.] 1. That part 
of philology which explains the origin and derivation of 
words.—In grammar, etymology comprehends the various 
inflections and modifications of words. 2. The deduc- 
tion of words from their originals ; the analysia of ca- 
pound words into their primitives. 
ree n. (Gr. ervpov.] An original root : r primitive 
wor 


EW€HA-RIST, n. (Gr. evyapteria.}] 1. The sacrament of 
the Lord’s supper. 2. The act of giving thanks. 
EU-€HA-RIS'T1€ a. i. Containing expressions of 
EU-€HA-RIS'TI-GAL, § thanks. 9 Pertaining to the 
Lord’s supper. 
EU-CHLO'RI€C GAS. The samb 18 excklorine. Dary. 
EU-CHLO'RINE, nz, In chemistry, protoxyd of chlorine. 
EU-€HOL/0-GY, n. [Gr. csvyodoyiov.] A formulary of 
prayers ; the Greek ritual. 
EUC'CHY-MY, 2. (Gr. evyupta-] A good state of the blood 
and other fluids of the body. 
EU-€HY-SIDER-ITE, n. A mineral. 
EU’/€LASE, a. A mineral, a species of emerald. 
ED'CRA-SY, n. (Gr. ev and xpacts.] In medicine, such a 
due or well proportioned mixture of qualities in bodies, aa 
tends to constitute health or soundness. 
ECE'TT-CAL, a. Containing acts of thanksgiving. Mede. 
EO'DI-AL-TE, n. A mineral of a brownish-red color. 
EU-DI-OM‘E-TER, r. (Gr. cudsos, cv, dcos and wstpov.} Aa 
instrument for ascertaining the purity of the air. 
EU-DI-O-MET’RI€ a. Pertaining to a eudiometer ; 
EU-DI-O-MET/RLEAL, performed or ascertained bya 
eudioincter. 
EU-DI-OM'E-TRY, 2. The art or practice of ascertaining 
the purity of the air by the eudiometer. 
EO'GE, x. Applause. Hammond. 
StUGH, an. A tree. Sce Yew. 
EU-HAR-MONHE, a. (Gr. ev, and Aarmonic.] Producing 
harmony or coneordant sounds. 
EU-KAPRITE, n. oe evxatpos.] Cupreous seleniuret of 
silver, a mineral of a shining lead-gray color. 


BU-LOG TE, is Containing praise ; commendatory. 


EU-LOG'I-E€AL, 

EU-LOGI-€AL-LY, adv. In a manner which conveys en- 
comium or praise. 

EU LO-GIST, 2. One who praises and commends another. 

EU-LO’GLUM, n. A eulogy. 

EC'LO-GIZE, vr. t. To praise ; to speak or write in com- 
mendation of another ; to extol. 

EU'LO-GIZED, pp. Praised ; commended. 

EO'LO-GIZ-ENG, ppr. Writing or speaking in praise of. 

EC'LO-GY, a. [Gr. cvdvyta.] Prise; encomium ; pan 
egyric ; a speech or writing in commendation of a person. 

EU'NO-MY, a. [Gr. evvouia.} Equal law, or a well adjust- 
ed constitution of government. Mitford. 

EO'NUEH, n. [Ge. evvovyos.] A male of the human species 
castrated. 

t EC’NUEH, e.t. To make a eunuch. Creeck. 

EO'NU€H-ATE, c. t. Tu make a eunteh ; to castrate. 

EUINUCH-ISM, 2. The state of being a eunuch. 

EU-ON'Y-MUS, a. [L.] A shrub called spindle-tree. 

EO'PA-THY, 2». (Gr. evta@eca.} Right feeling. Harris. 

EU'PA-TO-RY, x. [L. eupaturium.) The hemp agrimo- 
ny. 

EU-PFP'SY, ». (Gr evreyia.] Good concoction tn the 
stomach ; good digestion. 

EU-PEPTI€, a. Having good digestion. 

EC'PHE-MISM, x. [Gr. cugnptopos.] A representation 
of good qualities ; particular!y, i" rhetoric, a figure by 
which a delicate word or expression is substituted for one 

EU PHONE. y. Agreeab d 

-PHON! da. le in sound ; pleasing to the 

EU-PHON'L-@AL, (ear. ima: 

EO'PHO-NY, n. [Gr. evpwea.} An agreeable sound ; an 
easy, smooth enunciation of sounds. 

EU-PHOR'BI-A, x. (Gr. evgopjita.] In botany, spurge, or 
bastard spurge, a genus of plants of many species. 

EU-PHOR'BI-UM, n. (T.] In materia medica, a gumml- 
resinous substance, exuding from an oriental tree. 

EO'PHO-TIDE, 2. A name given by the French to the ag- 
gregate of diallage and saussurite. 

EO‘PHRA-SY, n. Eyebright, a genus of plants. 

EU-RI'PUS, a. (Gr. cupexos.] A strait; a narrow tract cf 
water. 
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EU-RO@/LY-DON, n. (Gr. evpos and xAvdwy.] A tempestu- 
ous wind, which drove ashore, on Malta, the ship in 
which St. Paul was sailing to Italy. 

E(@/RKUPE, a. The great quarter of the earth that lies be- 
tween the Atlantic ocean and Asia, and between the 
Mediterranean sea and the Nurth sea. 

EU-RO-PEVAN, a. Pertaining to Hurope. 

EU-RO-PE'AN, x. A native of Europe. 

EO'RUS, x. [L.] The east wind. 

EO/RYTH-MY, a. (Gr. ev and pvOyos.] In architecture, 
paintiag and sculpture, ease, majesty and elegance of the 

arts of a body, arising frum just proportions. 

EU-SeE/BI-AN, rx. An Arian, so called from Eusebius. 

EDISTYLE, a. (Gr. ev and orvdos.] In architecture, a sort 
of building in which the columns are placed at the most 
convenient distances from each other. 

f EO'TAX-Y, x. [Gr. evragia.] Established order. Water- 

6. 

EO'THA-NA-SY, or EU-THAN'A-SY, x. (Gr. cudavacia ; 
L. eutharasta.| An easy death. 

EU-TYCIII-AN, 2. A tollower of Eutychius. 

EU-TY€H'I-AN, a. Denoting the heretics called Exutychi- 
ane. Tillotson. 

BU-TY€H T-AN-ISM, n. The doctrines of Eutychius, who 
denied the two natures of Christ. 

E-VA'CATE, v.t. [L. vaco.] To empty. Harvey. 
VAOU-ANT, a. (L. evacuans.] Emptying ; freeing from. 

E-VA@/U-ANT, n. A medicine which procures evacua- 
tious, Of promotes the natural secretions and excretions. 

E-VAC'U-ATE, v. t. [L. eracuo.] 1. To make empty ; to 
free from any thing contained. 2. ‘Lo throw out ; to eject ; 

3. To empty ; to free from con- 


to void ; tu discharge. 
3. To 


tents. 4. Tuo quit; to withdraw from a place. 
make woid ; to nullify. 

E-VA@U-A-TED, pp. Emptied ; cleared + freed from the 
contents ; quitted, as by an army or garrison; ejected ; 
discharged ,; vacated. 

E-VACL-A-TING, ppr. Emptying ; making void or va- 
cant; withdrawing from. 

E-VAEU-A'TION, a. 1. The act of emptying or clearing 
of the contents ; the act of withdniwang froin, as an army 
or girrison. 2 Discharges by steol or other notural 
mens ; a diminution of the fluids ofan animal body. J. 
Abshtion ; nullification. 

EVAC-L-A-TIVE, a. That evaciuates, 

E-VAC'U-A-TOR, nv. One that makes void. Manmond, 

E-VADE!, rc. t. [L. evade.) bt. Toavoid by dexterity, 2. 
To avoid or escape by artifice or stratagem: 5 to sip away ; 

3. ‘To elude by subtertage, sophistry, address 

or ingenuity. 4. To escape as tuiperceptible. 

E-VADEY, vi. 1. To escape ; toshpaway. 2. Toattempt 
to escape ; to practice artifice or supliistry for the purpose 
of eluding. 

E-VAIVED, pp. Avoided ; eluded. 

E-VADIUNG, ppr. Escaping ; avoiding ; elnding ; slipping 
away from danger, pursuit or attack. 

EV-A-GA'TION, a. (LL. cragetiv.)] The act of wandering ; 
excursion ; a roving or rambling. 

F'VAL, a. (Vu. erwe.)] Relating to time or duration. 
V-A-NESICENCE, nw [].. eranesecns.] 
a gradual departure from sight or possession. 
state of being liable to vanish. 

EV-A-NESICENT, a. Vanishing ; subject to vanishing ; 
fleeting ; passing away ; liable to dix-ipation, 

f E-VAN GEL, ». ee evangeline | The gespel. Chaucer. 

t EV-AN-GFEILLAN, a. Rendering thanks for favors. 

E-VAN-GEL‘I€, a. {Low L. ecangelticus.) 1. Ac 

By ANLGEICLEAL, | cording to the gorpel ; consonant 
to the doctrines and precepts of the gospel. 2. Contained 

3. Sound m the ductrines of the guspel ; 


to elude. 


I. A vanishing ; 
2. The 


in the gospel. 
orthodox. 


E-V A N-GEL'I-€AI-LY, ado. In a manner according to the . 


gospel. 

F-VAN/GE-LI3M, 2. The promulgation of the goapel. 

E-VANGEL-IST, n. 1. A writer of the history of our 
blessed Savior, Jesus Christ. 9. A prencher of the gospel 
licenaed to preach, but not having charge of a particular 
church. 

E-VAN-GE-LIST-A-RY, n. A selection of passages from 
the Gospels, as a lesson in divine service. 

EV-AN-GEL-L-ZATION, n, The act of evangelizing. 

E-VAN'IGEL-IZE, c.t. | Low lL. erangelizo. |] To instruct in 
the gospel ; to preach the gospel to, and convert to a belief 
of the gospel. 

E-VAN'GEL-IZTF, ¢c.i. To preach the goapel. 

EV AN'GEL_IZED, pp. Instructed in the gospel ; converted 
to a belief of the gospel, or to Christianity. 

E-VAN'GEL-ITZ-ING, ppr. Instracting in the doctrines and 
precepts of the gospel; converting to Christianity. 
E-VAN'IGEL-Y n. Good tidings ; the eospel, Spenser. 
VAN ID, a. [h. evanidus.} Faint; weak , evanescent ; 
liable to vanish or disappear. Bucon, 


3ll 
ED RITE, 2. The white stone [ weiss stein] of Wemer. 
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E-VAN’ISH, v.t. [L. evanesco.} To vanish ; to dieappear , 
to escape from sight or perception. 

E-VANISH-MEN'L, a. A vanishing ; disappearance. 

E-VAPO-RA-BLE, a. That may be converted into vapor 3 
that may be dissipated by evaporation. 

E-VAPO-RATE, vot. [L. evapuro.) 1. To pass off in va- 
por, asa tiuid ; toescape and be dissipated. 2. ‘l'o 
or pass off without etiect ; to be dissipated ; to be wasted 

E-VAPO-RATE, c.t. 1. ‘io convert or resolve a fluid into 
vapor, which is specifically lighter than tbe air; to dissi- 
pate in fumes, steam, or minute particles. 2. To give 
vent to ; to pour out in words or sound. 

E-VAP/O-RA'TE, a. Dispersed in vapors. 

E-VAP'O-RA-TLD, pp. Converted into vapor or steam 
and dissipated j dissipated in insensible particles, as a 

uid. 

F VAPMO-RA-TING, ppr. Resolving into vapor. 

E-VAP-O-R&Z‘TION, x. 1. The conversion of a fluid inte 
vapor. 2. The act of flying off in fumes; vent; dis- 
charge.—3. In pharmacy, the operation of drawing off a 
portion of a finid in steam, that the remainder may be of 
a greater consistence, or more concentrated. 

E-VAP-O-ROME-TER, 2. [L. ecaporo, and Gr pee) 
An instrument for ascertaining the quantity of a flui 

evuporited in a given time , an atmometer. 

E-VA'SION,n. [L. evasio.} The act of eluding or avoiding ; 
excuse ; subterfuge ; equivocation ; artifice to elude ; 
shift. 

E-VA'‘SIVE, a. 1. Using evasion or artifice to avoid ; elu- 
sive ; shuffling; equivocating. 2. Containing evasion ; 
artfully contrived to elude a question, charge or argu- 
meut. 

E-VA SIVE-LY, adr. By evasinn or subterfuge ; elusively ; 
in a mauner to avoid a direct reply or a charge. 

E-VASIVE-NESS, 2. The quality orstate of being evasive 

EVE, 2. The consort of Adam, and mother of the human 
race ; so called by Adam, because she was the mother of 
all living. 

E-VEC'TION, x. [1.. eveho.] A carrying out or away ; also, 
a litting or extolling ; exaltation. Pearson. 

EVEN, (@vn)or EVE, a. [Sax. afen, efen.) 1. The de- 
cline of the sun, the latter part or close of the day, and 
beginning of the night. Shak. 2. Ave is used alse tor the 
fast ar the evening before a holiday. Juknsun,. 

FIVEN-SONG, 2. 1. A song for the evening ; a form of 
worship for the evening. 2. The evening. 

RIV EN-TIDE, ». (eren, and Sax. tid.] The time of evening ; 
evening, This word wu nearly obsolete. 

PIVEN, devny a. (Sax. efen; D.eren.} 1. Level; smooth ; 
of an cqual surface ; flat; not rough or waving. 2. Uni- 
form ; equal; calm; not easily rufiled or disturbed, ele- 
vated or depressed, 3. Level with ; parallel to. 4. Not 
Jeaning. 5. Equally favorable ; on a level in advantage ; 
fair. 6. Owing nothing on either side ; having accounts 
balanced. 7. Settled; balanced. 8. Equal. 9. Capable 
of being divided into equal parts, without a remainder. 

FE’/VEN, (é‘vn) vo. t. 1. To make even or tevet; to level; te 

lay smooth. 2. To place in an equal state, as to obliga- 

tion, or in a state in which nothing is due on either side; 
to balance accounts. 

E'IVEN, v. 4. To ba equal to. Carew. 

“VEN, (@'vn) ado. 1. Noting a level or equality; or, em- 
phatically, a like manner or degree. 2 Noting equality 

or sameness of time; hence, emphatically, the very time. 
3. Noting, emphatically, identity of person. 4. Likewise ; 
in Itke manner. 5. So muchas. 6. Noting the applica- 

| tion of something to that which is less probatly included 

| in the phrase; or bringing something within a description, 
| 

| 


which is unexpected. 

tE-VENE’, o. oe evenio.} Tohappeu. Hewyt. 

“’VENED, pp. Made even or level. 

E'VEN-ER, nv. One that makes even. 

E'VEN-HAND, s. Equality. Bacon. 

, EIVEN-HAND-ED, a. Impartial; equitable; just. Skok. 

m/VEN-ING, «2. 1. The latter part and close of the day, and 
the beginning of darkness or night ; erly, the decline 
or fall of the day, or of the sun. 2 The decline or latter 

art of life. 3. The decline of any thing 

F/VEN-ING, a. Heing at the close of day. 

E:'VEN-ING-HYMN, )n. A hymn or song to be sung at 

F VEN ING-SONG, evening. 

FLV EN-ING-ST XR, ». Hesperus, or Vesper; Venus, when 
visible in the evening. 

E'VEN-LY, (&@wn-ly) adr. 1. With an even, level or 
smooth surface ; without roughness. 2. Equally: uni 
formly ; in an equipoise. 3. In a level position ; bon: 
zontally, 4. [mpartially ; without bias from fiver of 
enmity, 

EVEN-NESS, n. 1. The state of being even, level cs 
smooth ; equality of aurface. 2. Uniformity ; regularity 
3. Freedom from inctination to either side; equal dis 
tance fromeitherextreme. 4. Herizontal position , level. 
ness of surface. 4. Impartiality between parties ; equal 
respect. 6. Calmness , equality of temper ; freedom from 
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versaradon , & state of mind not subject to elevation or 
e 


pression ; equaniuity. 

E-VENT!, a. [L. eventus.] 1 That which comes, arrives 
or happens ; that which falls out; any incident, good or 
bad. The consequence of any thing ; the issue ; con- 
c‘usion ; end ; that in which an action, uperatiun or series 
Qi operntions terminates. 

E-VENT", v. i. ‘lu break forth. 
VENT'ER-ATE, v.¢. [Fr. eccntrer.) To open the bow- 
els ; to op oben ; todisembowel. Brown. 

E-VENT'ER-A-TED, pp. Having the bowels opened. 

E-VENT-ER-A-TING, ppr. Opening the bowels. 

E-VENT FUL, a. Full of events or incidents ; producing 
aerous or great changes, either in public or private 

airs. 

E-VEN‘TI-LATE, 2». ¢. To winnow ; to fan ; to discuss. 

E-VEN-TI-LA'TION, 2. A tanning; discussion. 

E-VENT'U-AL, a. 1. Coming or happening as a conse- 
quence or result of any thing ; consequential. 2. Final; 
terminating ; ultimate. 

E-VENT'U-AL-LY, adv. In the event ; in the final issue. 

E-VENT'U-ATE, 7c. i. To issue; Ww come to un end; to 
C.om ; to terminate. J. Lloyd. 

E-VENT'U-A-TING, ppr. Issuing ; terminating. 

RV'ER, adv. (Sax. afre, efrc.] 1. At any time; at any 
period or point of time, past or future. 2. At all times ; 
always ; continually.—3. Forerer, eternally ; to perpetu- 
ity ; during everlasting continuance.—4. E:cer and anon, 
at one time and another; now and then. 5. In any de 
gree. 6. A word of enforcement or emphasis. 7. In po- 
a and sometimes in proxc, ever is contracted into e’er. 

EV- R-BUB/BLLNG, a. Continually boiling or bubbling. 
Crashaw 

EV-ER-BURNING, a. Burning continually or without in- 
termission ; never extinct. 

EV-ER-DOR/ING, a. Enduring forever. Raleigh. 

EV'ER-GREEN, a. Always green ; verdant throughout the 


ear. 
‘ER-GREEN, x. A plant that retains its verdure through 
all the seasons. 

V-ER-HON'ORED, a. Always honored. Pope. 
V-ER-LAST!ING, a. I. Lasting or enduring for ever ; 
eternal ; continuing withoutend ; Immortal. 3. Perpetn- 
al ; continuing indefinitely, or during the present state of 
things.—3. In popular usage, endiess ; continual ; unin- 
termitted. 

EV-ER-LASTING, n. 1. Eternity ; eternal duration, past 
ard future. 2. A plant, the gnaphaulium ; also, the zer- 
anthemum. 

EV-ER-LAST'ING-LY, adv. Eternally ; perpetually ; con- 
tinually. Srey. 

EV-ER-LAST'ING-NFSS, n. Eternity ; endiese duration ; 
indefinite ee pee used.) Donne. 

EV-ER-LAST'ING-PEA, n. A plant. 

EV-ER-LIV/ING, a. 1. Living without end ; eternal ; im- 
mortal ; having eternal existence. 2. Continual; inces- 
Bant; unintermitted. 

EV-ER-MORE/, adv. 1. Always; eternally. 2. Always ; 
at all times. 

EV-ER-OPEN, a. Always open ; never closed. 

EV-ER-PLEAS'ING, a. Always pleasing ; ever giving de- 
light. Sdney. 

7 E-VERSE,, (e-vers') ov. t. [L. eversus.] To overthrow or 

subvert. Glanville. 

E-VER'SION, n. [L. eversio.] An overthrowing ; destruc- 
tion. Taylor. 

E-VERT', v.t. [L. everto.] To overturn; to overthrow ; 
to destroy. [satile used.) Ayliffe. 

EV-ER-WAKIING, a. Always awake. 

EV-ER-WATCHUFUL, a. Always watching or vigilant. 

EV'ER-Y, a. [Old Eng. verich : Sax. «fre and e@lc.] Each 
individual ofa whole: Alection or aggregate nuinber. 

EV/ER-Y-DAY, a. Use: or being every day ; common ; 
usual. 

EV’‘ER-Y-WHERE, adv. In every place ; in all places. 

EV-ER-YOUNG’, a. Always young or fresh; not subject 
to old age or decay ; undecaying. 

EVES-DROP. See EavEs-DRop. 

EVLES'-DROP-PER, n. One who stands under the eaves to 
listen privately. See Faves-pRoPrer. 
E-VETI-GATE, 0. t. See InvesticatE. 

VIET. See Ert. 

E-VI'BRATE. See Vinnate. 

)-VIET!, v. t. [L. evinco, erictum.] $. To dispossess by a 
judicial process, or course of Jegal proceedings ; tu recover 
lands or tenements by Jaw. 2. To take away by sen- 
tence of law. 3. To evince , to prove; [net wed. 

E-VICT’ED, pp. Dispoassessed by sentence of law ; reeov- 
ered by legal procezs. 

E-VICTLNG, ppr. Dispossessing by course of law. 

F-VIOTION, a. 1. Dispossession by judicial sentence ; 
the recovery of lands or tenements from another’s poases- 
sion by due course of law. 2. Proof; conclusive evi- 
dence. 
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EV'I-DENCE, x. (Fr., from L. eridentia.) 1. That which 
elucidates, and enables the mind to see truth ; proof aris- 
ing from our own perceptions by the senses, or from the 
testimony of others, or from: inductions of reason 2. Any 
instrument or writing winch vontaing proof. 3. A wit- 
ness ; one who teslifies to a fact. 

EV!i-VENUK, v.t. Tu elucidate ; to prove ; to make clear 
to the mind ; to show. 

EV4A-DENCED, pp. Made clear to the mind, proved. 

EVU-DENCING, ppr. Proving clearly ; manifesting. 

EV'I-DENT, a. Plain; open to be seen ; clear to the men 
tal eye ; apparent; manifest. 

EV-[-DENITIAL, a. Atturding evidence ; clearly proving. 
Scott. 

EV'I-DENT-LY, adv. Clearly ; obviously; plainly; in a 
manner to be seen and understood ; in a manner ty con- 
vince the mind; certanly , manifestly. 

E-VIG-I-LA‘ PION, a. [L. ergalatio.! A waking. 

E'VIL, (é'vl) a. (Sax. efel, yfel.} 1. Havin bad qualities 
of a natural kind ; mischievous; having qualitica which 
tend tu injury, or to produce mischief. 2. Having bad 
qualities of a moral kind; wicked ; corrupt ; perverse 5 

‘rong. 3. Unfortunate; unhappy ; producing sorrnw, 
distress, injury or calamity. 

E'VIL, n. 1. Evil is natural or moral.—Natural ert] i 
any thing which produces pain, distress, loss or calaii- 
ty, or which in any way disturbs the peace, tmipars 
the happiness, or destroys the perfection of natoral be - 
ings.—AMoral cril is any deviation of a moral agent from 
the rules of conduct prescribed to him by God, or by legit- 
imate human authority. 2. Misfortune; mischief, m- 
jury. 3. Depravity ; corruption of heart, or dispositien te 
commit wickedness; malignity. 4. Malady ; as the asny’s 

_ ecu, or scrotula, 

E/VIL, adv. [generally contracted to d/.} 1. Not well; 
nct with justice or propriety ; unsuitably, 2. Not virtu- 
ously ; not innocently. 3. Not happily ; unfortunately. 
Deut. 4. Injurionsly ; not kindly. 

EIVIL-AF-FECT/ED, a. Not well disposed ; unkind. 

E/VIL-DOER, n. One who does evil; one who commits 
sin, crime or any moral wrong. 

E'VIL-EVED, a. Looking with an evil eye, or with envy, 
jealousy or bad design. 

E VIL-F A'VORED, a. Having a bad countenance or exter- 
nal appearance 5 ill favored. 

F/VIL-FA'VORLD-NESS, x. Deformity. Deut. 

EVIL-LY, ede. Not well. (Little used.| Bp. Tayler. 

EIVIL-MIND'ED, a. Having evil dispositions or intentions . 
tae to mischief or sin; malicious; malignant, 
wicked, 

F/VIL-NESS, nn. Badness ; viciousness ; malignity. 

E'VIL-SPEAKUNG, nw. Slander; defamavun, calumny ; 
censoriousness, 

FIVIL-WISH ING, a. Wishing harm to. Sidney. 

EIVIL-WoORK-ER, a. One who does wickedness. 

E-VINCE!, (e-vins’) v.t. [L. erinco.] 1. To show in a 
clear manner, to prove beyond any rcasonable dunbdt; to 
manifest; w make evident. 2. To conquer ; [not en use. } 

E-VINCE’‘, v. i. To prove. Bp. Hall. 

E-VIN CED, (e-vinst ) pp. Made evident; proved. 

E-VIN@EY-BLE, a. Capable of proof; demonstrable. 

E-VINCLRLY, ado. lina manner to force conviction. 

E-VIN-CIVE, a. Tending to prove ; having the power to 
demonstrate. 

tEVI-RATE, or EV'I-RATE, vo. ¢t. [L. eviratus.) To 
emaaculate. 

BV-IL-RA'PION, n, Castration. Cockeram. 

E-VIS'‘CER-ATE, v. t. [L. ccixcero.] To embowel or dis- 
embowel; to take out the entrails ; to search the bowels. 

E-VIS-CER-A-TED, pp. Deprived of the bowels. 

B-VIS'CER-A-TING, ppr. Disemboweling. 

EV'IT-TA-BLE, a. [L. ecttalilis.} That may be shunned , 
avoidable. [Little used.] Muvker. 

EV'I-TATE, r. t. (L. erito.] To shun; to avoid; to 
escape. [ Little used.] Shak. 

EVI-TA TION, x. An avoiding; ashunning. Bacun. 

tE-VITE, ec. t. (L. evity.) To shun. Drauton. 

EV-I-TERINAL, a. (L. eviternus.) Eternal in « limited 
sense ; of duration not infinitely but indetinitely Jong. 

EV-I-TER/NI-TY, 2. Duration not infinitely but indefi- 
nitely long. 

EV'O0-CATE, or F-VOKE!, tr. t. [L erere.] 1. To call 
forth. 2. To call from one tribunal to another ; to remove 

EV-O-€A'TION, no A calling turth, a calling from une ti 
bunal to another. 

EV .O-LA’TION, a». [L. evolo.] The act of flying away 
Bp. Hall. 

EV'O-LUTE, 7». An original curve from which another 
curve is described ; the origin of the evolvent. 

EV-O-LU'ITION, n. (LL. erolutio.] 1. The act of unfold- 
ing. 2. A series of things unrolled or unfolded. 3. In 

cometry, the unfolding or opening of a curve, and mak- 
ng it describe an cvolvent.—!. In alvzebra, evolution tp 
the extrmction of roots from powers ; the reverse of taro 
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fution.—5. In mihtary tactics, the doubling of ranks or 
files, wheeling, countermarching, or other motion by 
which the disposition of troops is changed. 

EVOLVE), (e-volv!) v. t. [L. evolvo.] 1. To unfold ; to 
open and expand. 2. To throw out; to emit. 

E-VOLVE’, e.1. To ae itself ; to disclose itself. 

EVOLVED, (e-volvd’) pp. Unfolded ; opened ; expanded ; 
emi ‘. 

E-VOLV'ENT, n. In geometry, a carve formed by the evo- 
lution of another curve. 

E-VOLV'ING, Unfolding ; expanding ; emitting. 

EV-O-MITION, n. A vomiting. Surv. 

E-VULGATE, ». t. (L. evulgo.} To spread abroad. 
EV-UL-GA TION, n. A divulging. 

VULSION, n. (L. evulsio.| The act of plucking or pul- 
ing out by force. Brorn. 

EWE, (yu) a. (Sax. cuwa, core.) A female sheep; the fe- 
inale of the ovine race of animals. 

EW’'ER. (yder) a. (Sax. Aaer, or Avver.] A kind of pitcher, 
used to bring water for washing the hands. 

EWIRY, (viry) a. In £ngland, an office in the king’s 
housvhold, where they take care of the linen for the 
king’s table, lay the cloth, and serve up water in ewers 
after dinner. ‘ 

EX. A Latin preposition or prefix, Greek cé or ex, signifying 
out of, out, proceeding from. Hence, in composition, it 
signifies sometimes out vf, as in exclude; sometimes off, 
Sfom or out, as in L. excindo, to cut off or out; sometimes 
beyond, as in excess, excel. [In some words it is merely 
emphatical ; in others {t has little effect on the significa- 
tion. 

* EX-A-CERB/ATFE, v.t. [L. ezacerbo.] 1. To irritate ; to 
exasperate ; to inflame angry passions ; to imbitter ; to in- 
crease malignant qualities. 2. To imcrease the violence 
ofa disease. 

EX-AC-ER-BA‘TION, n. 1. The act of exasperating ; the 
irritation of angry or malignant passions or qualities ; in- 
crease of malignity.—2. Among physicrans, the increased 
violence of a disense ; a paroxysm. 3. Increased severity. 

EX-AC-ER-BES'CENCE, u. [L. exacerbesco.] Increase of 
irritation or violence of a fever or disease. 

EX-AC-ER-VA’TION, a. [L. acervus.] The act of heaping 
np. Dict. 

EX-AC€T", (egz-akt!) a. [L. eractus.] 1. Closely correct or 
regular; nice ; accurate ; conformed to rule. 2. Precise ; 
not different in the least. 3. Methodical; careful ; not 
negligent ; correct ; observing strict method, rule or order. 
4. Punctual. 5. Strice. 

EX-A€T, (egz-akt’) rv. t. [L. ezigo, ezactum.) 1. To 
force or compel to pay or yield ; to demand or require au- 
thoritatively ; to extort by means of authority. 2. ‘To de- 
mand of right. 3. To demand of necessity ; to enforce a 
yielding or compliance ; or to enjoin with pressing ur- 


ney. 

Ex-A yi‘, ». i. To practice extortion. 

EX-A€T'ED pp. Demanded by authority ; extorted. 

EX-ACTING, ppr. Demanding and compelling ; requiring 
authoritatively ; exturting ; compelling by necessity. 

EX-AC/TION, rn. 1. The act of demanding with authority, 
and compelling to pay or yield, authoritative demand ; a 
levying or drawing from by force ; a driving to compli- 
ance. 2. Extortion; a Wwresting from one unjustly. 3. 
That which is exacted ; tribute, fees, rewards or contribu- 
tions demanded or levied with severity or injustice. 

BX-ACT'U-TUDE, n. Exactnesa. [/uttle used. 

EX-ACT'LY, ado. 1. Precisely according to rule or meas- 
ure ; nicely ; accurately. 2. Precisely according to fact. 
3. Frecisely according to principle, justice or right. 

EX-A€ET'INESS, nv. 1. Accuracy; nicety ; pe Q. 
Regularity : careful conformity to law or rules of preprie- 
ty. 3. Careful observance of method and conformity to 


truth. 

EX-ACT’OR, x. 1. One who exacts ; an officer who collects 
tribute, taxes or customs. 2. An extortioner; one who 
eompel)s another to pay more than is legal or reasonable. 
3. He that demands by authority. 4. One who is unrea- 
sonably severe in his demands. Tllotyon. 

EX-At€T'RESS, n. A female who exacts. B. Jonson. 
EX-A€'U-ATE, v. t. [L. cracuc.] To whet or sharpen. 

-A€-U-A'TION, n. Whetting or sharpening. Cockeram. 

EX-AG/GER-ATFE, vr. t. [L. eragvero.) 1. To heap on; 
to accumulate. 2. To heighten; to enlarge beyond the 
truth ; to amplify ; to represent as greater than strict truth 
will warrant.—J. In pa:nting, to heighten in coloring or 
design. 

EX ASGER-A-TED pp. Enlarged beyond the truth. 

EX-AGIGER-A-TING, ppr. Enlarging or amplifying be- 
yond the truth. 

EX-AG-GER-A’/TION, n. 1. A heaping together; heap; 
accumalation ; [little used.|—2. In rhetoric, amplifica- 
tion ; a representation of things beyond the truth ; hyper- 
bolieal representation, whether of good oar evil.—3. In 
painvtir, a method of giving a representation of things 
ton strong for the life. 
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EX-AG’/GER-A-TO-RY, a. Containing exaggeration . 

t EX-AG'I-TATE, v. t. [L. ezagito.} ‘To shake ; to agitate, 
to reproach. Arbuthnot. 

EX-ALT", (egz-olt!) v. anes ezalter.] 1. To tase high, 
to elevate. 2. To elevate in power, wealth, rank or dig 
nity. 3. To elevate with joy or confiderce. 4. To raise 
with pride ; to make undue pretensions to power, rank or 
estimation ; to elevate too high, or above others. 5. ‘Tu el- 
evate in estimation and praise ; tomagnify ; to praise ; to 
extol. 6. To raise, as the voice; to raise in opposition. 
7. To elevate in diction or sentiment; to make st biime. 
Paik In physics, ww elevate ; to purify ; to subtilize ; to re- 

ne. 

EX-AL~PA'TION, n. 1. The aet of raising high. 2. Ele- 
vation to power, office, rank, dignity or excellence. 33. 
Elevated state ; stute of grentness or dignity.—4. In pAar- 
macu, the refinement or subtilization of ies or their 
qualities and virtues, or the increase of their strength.— 
5. In astrology, the dignity of a planet in which its pow- 
ers are increased. 

EX-ALT'ED, pp. and a. Raised to a lofty heigat ; ele ated ; 
honored with otlice or rank ; extolled ; magnified ; refin- 
ed ; dignified ; sublime. 

EX-ALT/ED-NEss, n. 1. The state of being elevated. 
2. Conceited dignity or greatness. 

EX-ALT ER, 2. One who exalts or raises to dignity. 

EX-ALTILNG, ppr. Elevating ; raising to an eminent sta- 
tion; praising ; extolling ; magnifying ; refining. 

EX-A'MEN, (cgz-d/meny n. (L. examen.) Examination ; 
disquisition , inquiry. [Little used.] Brown. 

EX-AM'IN-A-BLE, a. That may be examined; proper for 
judicial examination or inquiry. 

EX-AMIL-NANTT, 2. One who is to be examined. 

LE X-AMII-NATE, 2. The person examined. Bacon. 

EX-AM-I-NA/TION, n. [L. ezaminatio.] 1. The act of 
examining ; a careful search or inquiry, with a view ty 
discover truth or the rea! state of things; careful and ac- 

urate inspection of a thing and its parts, 2. Mental in- 
hui: disquisition ; careful consideration of the circum- 
stances or facts which relate to a subject or question. 3 
Trial by a rule or law.—4. In judicial proceedings, a care- 
ful inquiry into facts by teatimony.—5. In seminaries of 
learning, an inquiry into the acquisitions of the students. 
—i. In chemistry and other sciences, & searching for the 
nature and qualities of substances by experiments. 

t EX-AMI-NA-TOR, nx. An examiner. Brozn. 

EX-AM INE, (egz-amlin) cv. t. (L. examino.] 1. To in- 
spect carefully, with a view to discover truth or the real 
state of athing. 2. To search or inquire into facts and 
circumstinces by interrogating. 3. To look into the state 
ofa subject ; co view in all tts aspects; to weigh argu- 
ments and compare facts, with a view to form a correct 
opinion or judgment. 4. To inquire into the improve- 
ments or qualifications of students, by interrogatories, 
pruposing probleins, or by hearing their recitals. 5. To 
try or assay by experiments. 6. Tv try by a rule or law. 
7. In general, to search ; toscrutinize ; to explore, with a 
view to discover truth. 

EX-AM'INED, pp. Inquired into; searched; inspected ; 
interrogated ; tried by experiment. 

EX-AM'IN-ER, a. 1. One who examines, tries or inspects ; 
one who interrogates a witness or an offender.—2. In 
chancery, in Great Britain, the examiners are two offi- 
cers of that court, who examine, on oath, the witnesses 
fur the parties. 

EX-AMI!IN-ING, ppr. Inspecting carefully ; searching or 
inquiring into; interrogating ; trying or assaying by ex- 
periment, 

EX!AM-PLA-RY, a. Serving for example; proposed for 
imitation. [It is now written eremplary.] Hooker. 

EX-AM'PLE, (egz-am'pl) rn. [L. ezemplum.} 1. A pat- 
tern; a copy; & model ; that which is proposed to be imi- 
tated. 2. A pattern, in morals or manners; a copy or 
model. 3. Precedent; a former instance. 4. Precedent 
or former instance, in a bad sense, mtended for cation. 
5. A person fit to be pro for a pattern; one whose 
conduct is worthy of imitation. 6. cedent which dis- 
poses to imitation. 7. Instance serving for illustration of a 
rule or precept ; ora particular case or proposition illustrat- 
ing a general rule, position or truth.—8. In logic or rheto- 
ric, the conclusion of one singular point from another ; an 
induction of what may happen from what has happened. 

t EX-AM'PLE, z. t. To exemplify ; to set an example. 

t EX-AM!PLE-LESS, a. Having noexample. &. Johnson. 

EX-AM’PLER, n. A pattern ; now sample or sampler. 

t EX-AN'GUIT-OUS, a. Having noblood. See Exsancurovus. 
EX-AN'I-MATE, (egz-an‘e-mate) a. [L. ezanima’er.] 
Lifeless ; spiritless ; disheartened ; depressed in spirits 

EX-AN'I-MATE, v. t. To dishearten ; to discourage. 

EX-AN-I-MA/TION, a. Deprivation of life or of apirits. 

EX-AN’I- MOUS, a. [L. ezunimis.] Lifeless ; dead. 

EX-AN'THE-MA, n.; plu. ExanTHem ata. Among phy 
sicians, eruption ; a breaking out ; pustules, petechiz ™~ 
vibices ; any efflorescence on the skin. 
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EX-ANT LATE, vo. ¢ ezantlo.} To draw out. 
EX-ANT-LA’TION, a. The act of drawing out. 
EX-AR-4'TION, n. (L. ezuro.}] The act of writing. 


BX'AREH, 2. (Gr. aPX06: A prefect or governor under 
the eastern emperc.s. » & deputy or legate in the 
Greek church. 

BX'AR-CHATE, n. The office, dignity or administration of 
an exarch. Taylor. 

EX-AR-TI€-U-LA'TION, s. Dislocation of a joint. 

EX-ASPER-ATE, v. €. (L. ezaspero.] 1. To anger; to 
irritate to a high degree ; to provoke to rage ; to enrage ; to 
excite anger, or to inflame it to an extreme degree. 2. To 
aggravate ; to imbitter. 3. To augment violence ; to in- 
crease malignity ; to exacerbate. 

EX-AS/PER-ATE, a. Provoked ; imbittered ; inflamed. 

EX-AS PER-A-TED, pp. Highly angered or irritated ; pro- 
voked ; enraged ; imbittered. 

FX-AS'PER-A-TER, n. One who exasperates or inflames 
anger, enmity or violence. 

EX-AS'PER-A-TING, ppr. Exciting keen resentment ; 
inflaming anger ; irritating ; increasing violence. 

EX-A8-PER-A'TION, n. 1. Irritation ; the act of exciting 
violent anger ; provocation. 2. Extreme degree of anger ; 
violent passion. 3. Increase of violence or malignity ; 
exacerbation. 

EX-AU€’TO-RATE, v. t. 

EX-AU'THO-RATE, 
benefice. 

EX-AUC-TO-RA‘TION, } . Dismission from service ; de- 

EX-AU-THO.-RA'TION, privation ; degradation. 

EX-AU'THO-RIZE, v. t. To deprive of authority. 

EX-UAL'UE-A-TED, a. [L. excalceo.] Deprived of shoes ; 
unshod ; barefooted. 

EX-CAN-DES‘CENCE, n. [L. ezcandescentia.] 1. A grow- 
ing hot; or a white heat; glowing heat. 2. Heat of 

ion ; violent anger ; or a growing angry. 
-CAN-DES'CENT, a. White with heat. 

EX-€AN-TA'‘TION, n. [L. ezcanto.] Disenchantment by 
a countercharm. [Little used. ] 

EX-CAR‘NATE, v. ¢. [L. ez and caro.] To deprive or clear 
of flesh. Grew. 

EX-CAR-NI-FI-CA'TION, nv. [L. ezcarnifico.] The act 
of cutting off flesh, or of’ depriving of tlesh. 

EX'€A-VATE, v. t [L. ezcavo.] To hollow; to cut. 
scoop, dig or wear out the inner part of any thing, an 
make it hollow. 

EX‘€A-VA-TED, pp. Hollowed ; made hollow. 

EX‘€A-VA-TING, ppr. Making hollow. 

EX-€A-VA'TION, n. 1. The act of making hollow. 2. A 
hollow or a cavity formed by removing the interior sub- 


[L. ezauctoro.} To dismiss 
service ; to deprive of a 


etance. 

EX‘€A-VA-TOR, n. One who excavates. 
EX-€AVE’, v. t. To hollow. Cockeram. 
EX'CE-CATE, v. t. [L. ezeace.] To make blind. 

CE-€4'TION, n. The act of winking blind. 

EX-CFf'DENT, n. Excess. [Not authorized. | 

EX-CEED, v.t. [L. excedo.}] 1. To pass or go beyond ; to 
proceed beyond any given or supposed limit, measure or 
quantity, or beyond any thing else. 2. To surpass ; to 
excel. 

EX-CEED’, v. i. 1. To go too far ; to pass the proper bounds ; 
to go over any given limit, number or measure. 2. To 
bear eater proportion ; to be more or larger. 

EX-CEED‘A-BLE, a. ‘That may sunnount or exceed. 

» X-CEED ‘ED, pp. Excelled ; surpassed ; outdone. 

EX-CEED‘ER, x. One who exceeds or passes the bounds of 
fitness. Montagu. 

EX-CEED‘ING, ppr. 1. Going beyond ; surpassing ; excel- 
ling ; outdoing. 2. a. Great in extent, quantity or dura- 
tion. 3. adc. Ina very great degree ; unusually. 

EX-CEED‘ING, n. Excess ; supertluity. Smollett. 

EX-CEED'ING-LY, adv. Toa very great degree ; in a de- 
gree beyond what is usual ; greatly ; very much. 

¢EX CEED‘ING-NESS, x. Greatness in quantity, extent, 
or duretion. 

PX.CEL’, v. t. [L. ezcello.] 1. To go beyond ; to exceed ; 
tw surpass in good qualities or laudable deeds ; to outdo. 
2 T'oexceed or go beyond in bad qualities or deeds. 3. 
To exseed ; to surpass. 

EX CEL, v. i. To have good qualities, or to perform mert- 
tonous actions, in an unusual degree ; to be eminent, il- 
lustrious or distinguished. 

EX-CELL‘ED, (ek-seld') pp. Surpassed ; outdone. 

EX CEL LENC n. (ke ; L. excellentia.] 1. The state of 

EX CEL-LENCY, possessing good qualities in an un- 
usual or eminent degree ; the state of excelling in any 
thing. 2. Any valuable ced 3; any thing highly 
‘a idable, meritorious or virtuous, in persons, or valuable 
aud esteemed, in things. 3. Dignity; high rank in the 
scale of beings. 4. A title of honor formerly given to 
kings and emperors, now given to embassadors, govern- 
ors, and other persona, below the rank of kings. 


able. 2. Being of great value or use, appllicd to things ; 
remarkable for goud properties. 3. Distinguished for a 

* perior attainments, 4. Cousunimate ; complete. 

EX'CEL-LENT-LY, ado. In an excellent manner; well 
ina high degree ; in an eminent degree. 

EX-CEPT’, cv. t. (Fr. excepter.] 1. To take or leave out of 
any number specified : tu exclude. 2. Tu take or leave vat 
any particular or particulars, from a general description 

EX-CEPT’, v. t. To object; to make objection. 

EX-CEPT’, pp. (contracted from ezcepted.} Taken out ; not 
included. All were involved in this affair, except une, 
thut is, one excepted, the case absvulute, or independent 
clause. It is equivalent to iithout, unless, and denaes 
exclusion.—Exzcept and excepting are commonly, Lbuugh 
incorrectly, classed among prepentions. 

EX-CEPT'LD, pp. See Excerpt. ‘ 

EX-CEPTUNG, ppr. 1. Taking or leaving out ; excluding 
2. This word is also used in the sense of except, as above 
eee: The prisoners were all condemned, excepteng 

ee. 

EX-CEP‘TION, x. 1. The act of excepting, or excluding 
from a number designated, or from a description ; exciv- 
sion. 2. Exclusion from what is comprehended in a gen- 
eral rule or proposition. 3. That which is excepted, ex- 
cluded, or separated from others in a general description , 
the person or thing specified as distinct or not included. 
4. An objection ; ‘lat which is or may be offered in uppu- 
sition to a rule, propositivn, statement or allegation ; with 
to. 5. Objection with dislike ; offense ; slight anger of 
resentment.—ti. In law, the denial of what is alledged and 
considered as valid by the other party, either im point of 
law or in pleading. 7. A saving clause in a writing.— 
Bill of exceptions, in law, is a statement of exceptions to 
evidence. 

EX-CEP'TION-A-BLE, a. Liable to objection. 

EX-CEP'TTON-ER, 2. One who makes objections. Afilten 

EX-CEPITIOURS, a. Peevish ; disposed or apt to cavil. 

EX-CEP TIOUS-NESS, #. Disposition to cavil. 

EX-CEPT'IVE, a. 1. Including an exception. Watts, 3 
Making or being an exception. -ifilton. 

t EX-CEPT: LESS, a. Omitting all exception. Shak. 

EX-CEPT-OR, n. One who objects, or makes exceptions. 

EX-CERN’, v.t. [L. ezcerno.] To separate and emit 
through the pores, or through small passages of the body ; 
to strain out; to excrete. 

EX-CERN'ED, (ek-sernd!) pp. Separated ; excreted ; emit- 
ted through the capillary vessels of the body. 

EX-CERNING, ppr. Emitting through the sunall passages ; 
excreting. 

EX-CERR, 0. t. (L. ezcerpo.}] To pick out. [Little used.) 

f IX-CERUT!, vt. (L. excerpo.] ‘Tu select. Barnard. 
X-CERP'TION, n. [L. execrptio.] 1. A picking out; a 
gleaning ; selection. 2. That which is selected. 

EX-CERETOR, a. A picker; aculler. Bernard. 

EX-CERPTS‘, n. Extracts trom authors. [4 dad werd.] 

EX-CESS, 7. (L. excessus.] 1. Superfluity ; that which is 
beyond necessity or wants. 2. That which is beyond 
the common measure, proportion, or due quantity. 4. Su- 
perabundance of any thing. 4. Any transyression of due 
limits.—5. In morals, any indulgence of appetite, passion 
or exertion, beyond the niles of God’s word, or beyoud 
any role of propriety ; intemperance. —O6. In arithreetic 
and geumetry, the difference between any two unequal 
numbers or quantities, 

EX-CESS1VE, a. 1. Beyond any given degree, measure or 
limit, or beyond the common measure or proportion. 2. 
Beyond the established laws of morality and religion, or 
beyond the bounds of justice, fitness, propnety, expedi- 
ence orululity. 3. Extravagant; unreasunuble. 4. Ve- 
hement ; violent. 

EX-CESS/TVE-LY, adv. 1. In an extreme degree ; beyond 
measure ; exceedingly. 2. Vehemently , violently. 

EX-CESSVE-NESS, n. The state or quality of being ex- 
cessive ; excess. 

EX-CHANGE’, o.t. [Fr. echanger.] 1. In commeree, to 
give one thing or commodity for another ; to barter. 2. 
To lay aside, quit or resign one thing, state or condition, 
and take another in the place of it. 3. To give and re- 
ceive reciprocally : to give and receive in compensation 
the same thing. 4. To give and receive the like thing. 

EX-CHANGE/, nw 1. fn commerce, the act of giving one 
thing or commodity for another; barter; tratick by per- 
mutation, in which the thing received is supposed to be 
equivalent to the thing given. 2. The act of giving up ar 
elt one thing or state for another, without contrirt. 
3. The act of giving and receiving reciprocally. 4. The 
contract by which one commodity is transferred to another 
for an equivalent commodity. 5, The thing given in re 
turn for something received, or the thing received in re 
turn for what is given. 6. The form of exchanging one 
debt or credit for another; or the receiving or paying of 
money in one place, for an equal sum in another, by order, 
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draft or bill of exchange.—7. In mercantile lan e 
a bill drawn for money is called ezchange, instead Cen ball 
of exchange. 8. The course of exchange is the current 
price hetween two places, which is above or below par, 
or at par.—9. In lair, a mutual grant of equal interests, 
the one in consideration of the other. 10. The place 
where the merchants, brokers and bankers of a city meet 
*o transact business, at certain hours; often contracted 
into change. 

PY-CHANGE-A-BIL/I-TY, n. The quality or state of be- 
ing exchangeable. Washington. 

=X-CHANGE'A-BLE, a. That may be exchanged ; capable, 
fit, or per to be exchanged. Marshali. 

EX-CHANGED, ex-chanjd'y pp. Given or received for 
something else ; red. 

EX-CHANG ER, n. One who exchanges ; one who practices 
arg 

EX-CHANG-ING, ppr. Giving und receiving one commod- 
ity for another; giving and receiving mutually ; laying 
aside or relinquishing one thing or state for another. 

EX-CHEQ’UE, (ex-chek‘er) x. [Fr. echiquier.] In Eng- 
land, an ancient court of record, intended principally 
to collect and superintend the king’s debts and duties or 
revenues.— Ere Mlls, in Fingland, bills for money, 
or a bills, issued from the exchequer. 

EX-CHEQ'UER, v.¢. To institute a process against a per- 
son in the court of exchequer. Perce. 

EX-CTS'A-BLE, ea. Liable or subject to excise. 

EX-CISE’, zn. {L. exciaum.| An inland duty or impost, 
laid on commodities consumed, or on the retail, which is 
the last e before consumption. 

eee v.t. To lay or impose a duty on articles con- 


sumed. 

EX-CI2‘ED, (ek-sizd') pp. Charged with the duty of excise. 

EX-CISE’MAN, rn. An officer who inspects commodities, 
and rates the excise duty on them. JvAnson. 

EX-CIS'ING, ppr. Imposing the duty of excise. 

EXCISION, n. [L. excisir.| 1. In surgery, a cutting out or 
cutting off any part of the body ; amputation. 2. The cut- 
ting off ofa person from his people; extirpation; destruction. 

EX-CITA-B L/L-TY, n. The quality of being capable of 
excitement ; susceptibility of increased vital action. 

EX-CIT’A-BLE, a. Capable of being excited. 

EX-CYT’ANT, n. That which produces or may produce in- 
creased action in a living body ; a stimulant. 

*EX'CI-TATE, v. ¢. To excite. Bacon. 

EX-CL-TA'TION, n. The act of exciting or putting in mo- 
tion ; the act of” rousing or awakening. 

EX-CTT'A-TIVE, a. Having power to excite. Barrow. 

EX-CIT’A-TO-RY, a. Tending to excite. Miller. 

EX-CITE’, v. t. [L. ezcito.]) 1. To rouse ; to call into ac- 
tion ; to animate ; to stir up; to cause to act. 2. To stim- 
alate; to give new or increased action to. 3. To raise; 
to create ; to put in motion. 4. To rouse; to inflame. 

EX-CIT'ED, pp. Roused ; awakened ; animated ; put in mo- 
tion ; stimulated ; intlamed. 

EX-CTTE/MENT, 1. 1. The act of exciting; stimulation. 
2. The state of being roused into action. 3. Agitation ; 
a state of being roused into action. 4. That which ex- 
cites or rouses ; that which moves, stirs, or induces ac- 
tion ; a motive. Shak. 

EXCITER, n. 1. He or that which excites ; he that puts 
in motion, or the cause which awaken’ and moves.—2, In 
medicine, a stimulant. 

EX-CIT'ING, ppr. Calling or rousing into action ; stimulat- 


ing. 

EXCITING, n. Excitation. Herbert. 

EX-CLAIM!, 2.%. [L. exclamo.] 1. To utter the voice 
with vehemence; to cry out; to make a loud outcry in 
words. 2. To declare with loud vociferation. 
EX-€LAIM’, ». Clamor; outcry. Shak. 

be AIME n. One who cries out with vehemence ; 
one who speaks with passion or much noise. 

£A-CLAIM'ING, ppr. Crying out ; vociferating. 

EX-CLA-MA'TION, n. 1. Outcry ; noisy talk; clamor. 2. 
Vehement vociferation. 3. Emphatical utterance; a ve- 
hement extension or elevation of voice ; ecphonesis. 4. 
A note by which emphatica! utterance or outcry is mark- 
ed: thus, !—5. In grammar,a word expressing outcry ; an 
interjection ; a word expressing some passion, as wonder, 
fear or grief. 

EX-€LAM/‘A-TO-RY, a. 1. Using exclamation. 2. Con- 
taining or expressing exclamation. 

EX-CLODE, cv. t. (L. excludo.] Properly, to thrust out 
or eject; but used as synonymous with preclude. 1. To 
thrust out; toeject. 2. To hinder from entering or ad- 
mission ; toshut out. 3. To debar; to hinder from par- 
ticipation or enjoyment. 4. To except. 

EX-€LODED, pp. Thrust out; shut out; hindered or pro- 
hibited from entrance or admission ; debarred. 

EX-ELODING, ppr. Ejecting ; hindering from entering ; 
debarring ; not comprehending. 

EX-CLO‘SION, n. 1. The act of excluding; ejection. 2. 
The act of denying admission ; a shutting out. 3. The 
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act of debarring. 4. Rejection. 5. Exception. 6. Kjec 


tion. 

EX-€LOU’SION-IST, 2. One who would preclude another 
from some privilege. For. 

EX-€LO‘SIVE, a. |. Havingthe power of preventing en- 
trance. 2, Deharring from Cipation; possessed and 
enjoyed to the exclusion of others. 3. Nat taking into 
the account ; not including or comprehending. 

EX-€LUSIVE-LY, adv. 1. Without admission of others to 
participation: with the exclusion of all others. 2. With- 
out comprehension in; not inclusively. 

EX-€LU‘SO-RY, a. Exclusive; excluding; able to ex 
clude. {Little used.] Walsh. . 

t EX-C€OCT,, c. t. [L. ezeoctus.] To boil. Bacon. 

EX-€0G'I-TATE, ov. ¢. [L. eregue To invent ; :o strike 
out by thinking ; to contrive. Hale. 

EX-€0G-I-TA' TION, n. Invention ; contrivance ; the act 
of devising in the thoughts. 

EX-€0OM'MIS-SA-RY, n. A commissary dismissed from 
office ; one formerly a commissary. 

EX-C€OM-MUNE, v. t. To exclude. Gayton. 
X-€OM-MO'NI-€A-BLE, a. Liable or deserving to be ex- 
communicated. Hooker. 

EX-€OM-MU'NI-CATE, ov. t is ex and communico.] To 
expel from communion; to eject from the communion of 
the church. 

EX-€OM-MO'NI-€ATE, 2. One who is excluded from the 
fellowship of the church ; one cut off from any advantage. 


Carew. 

EX-€OM-MO'NI-€A-TED, pp. Expelled or separated from 
communion with a church. 

EX-COM-MU!NI-€A-TING, ppr. Expelling from the com 
munion of a church. 

EX-€OM-MU-NI-€A’/TION, 2. The act of ejecting from a 
church ; expulsion from the communion of a church, and 
deprivation of its rights, privileges and advantages. 

EX-€06'RI-ATE, v. t. [Low L. ezcorio.] To flay ; to strip 
or wear off the skin ; to abrade ; to ; to break and re 
move the cuticle. 

EX-€0/RI-A-TED, pp. Flayed ; galled ; stripped of skin. 

EX-€0/RL-A-TING, ppr. Flaying ; galling ; stripping of the 


cuticle. 

EX-€0-RI-A'TION, a. 1. The act of flaying, or the cpera 
tion of wearing off the skin or cuticle ; a galling ; abra- 
sion. 2. Plunder. 

EX-€OR-TI-€A‘TION, x. [L. ez and cortez.] The acto’ 
stripping off bark. Coze 

EX’‘€RE-A-BLE, a. That may be disc by spitting. 

EX'€RE-ATE, v.¢. [L. ezcroo.] To hawk and spit. 

EX-€RE-A'TION, wn. A spitting out. 

EX’€RE-MENT, n. [L. ezcrementum.] Matter excreted and 
ejected ; that which is discharged from the animal body 
after digestion ; alvine discharges. 

EX-€RE-MENT'AL, a. Excreted or ejected by the natural 
passages of the body. 

EX-€RE-MEN-TI/‘TIAL, a. Pertaining to excrement. 

EX-€RE-M EN-TWTIOUS, a. Pertaining to excrement , 
containing excrement. Harvey. 

EX-E€RES'ICENCE, n. [L. excrescens.] 1. In surgery, a pre- 
ternatural protuberance growing on any of the body ; 
a superfluous part. 2. Any preternatural enlargement of 
a plant, like a wart or tumor. 3. A preternatural produc- 


tion. 

EX-€RES'CENT, a. Growing out of something else, in a 
preternatural manner ; superfluous. 

EX-€RETE!, v. t. [L. ezcretus.] To sepurate and throw 
off ; to discharge. 

EX-€RE'TION, a. [L. ezcretio.] 1. A separation of some 
fluid from the blood, by means of the glands ; a throwing 
off or discharge of animal fluids from the body. 2. That 
which is excreted. 

EX'€RE-TIVE, a. Having the power of separating and 
ejecting fluid matter from the body. 

EX'€RE-TO-RY, a. Having the quality of excreting or 
throwing off excrementitious matter by the glands. 

EX’‘€RE-TO-RY, x. A little duct or vessel, destined to re- 
ceive secreted fluids, and to excrete them ; also, a secre- 
tory vessel. 

FX-ERG'CIA-BLE, a. Liable to torment. 

EX-€ROCIATE, v. t. [L. excrucio.] To torture; to tor- . 
ment; to inflict most severe pain on. 

EX-ERtVCIA-TED, pp. Tortured ; racked ; tormented. 

EX-€ROCIA-TING, per. 1. Torturing ; tormenting; pnt- 
ting to most severe pain. 2. a. Extremely painful ; dis- 
tressing. 

EX-€RU-CI-A‘TION, nx. Torment; vexation. Felthar. 

EX-€U-BA'TION, zn. The act of watching all night. 

EX-€UL'PATE, v. ¢. [It. scolpare; L. ez and culpo.] To 
clear by words from a charge or imputation of fault or 
guilt; to excuse. 

EX-€UL/PA-BLE, 4a. Capable of being cleared from the 
imputation of blame or fault. Sr G. Buck. 

EX-€ULPA-TED, gp. Cleared by words from the imputa- 
tion of fault or gui 
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£X-OUL/PA-TING, ppr Clearing hy words from the charge | EX-E€-U-TORLAL, a. Pertaining to an executor ; omen 
of fault cr crime. tive. 
EX-€uUI-l'A/TLON, x. The act of vindicating from a charge || EX-Ee€’U-TOR SHIP, a, The office of an executor. 
of fault or crime ; excuse. EX-L U-TO-RY, a. 1. Performing oificial duties.—2 tg 
EX.€UL'PA-TO.KY, a. «ble to clear from the charge of law, to be executed or carried into effect in future. 
fault or guilt ; excusing ; containing excuse. EX-EC'U-TRESS, (2. A female executor; & Wurman ap 
EX-CUR/SION, n. [L. excursiv.] 1. A rainbling ; a deviat- |] EX-h€-U-TRLX, pointed by & wetator to execute bis 
ing from a stated or settled - &. Progression beyond will. 
fixed limits. 3. Digreasion ; a wandering from a subject EX-E-GE'SIS, n. (Gr. efnynots.] 1. Exposition ; explana. 
or main design. 4. An expedition or journey ; any tion ; interpretation. 2. A discourse intended w explain 
reagan from a point or place, and return to the same or aus ate a subject. Eneyc. 
point o : : : my EX-E-GET'J-CAL, a. Explanatory ; tending to wmfold ct 
EX-€URSSIVE, a. Rambling ; wandering ; deviating. illustrate ; expositor » Walker. ae 
EX -CUR'SIVE-LY adv. In a wandering manner. EX-F--GET ICALLY, adv. By way of explanation. 
EX-CURSIVE-NESS, n The act of wandering of of pess- || EX-EM‘?LAR, (egz-em‘plar) ‘n. I. A model, original of 
hank limits. pattern, lo be copied or imitated. 2. The idea or Image of 
oy APE ee one oe partner ne excuses ; pardonable. a thing, formed tn the mind of an artist, by which he con 
iw g or Justification. c : de odel j 
EX-€0/SA-BLE-NESS, x. The state of being excusable; || juice? DiS Works the ideal model which he attempts to um 
rdonableness ; the quality of admitting of excuse. * EX'EM-PLA-RI LY, adv. 1. In a manner to deserve imita- 


EX-€U-SA'TION, a. Excuse ; apology. [Little used.) tion ; in a worthy or excellent manner. 2. In 4 inanner 
EX €U-SA'TOR, ». One who makes an excuse. that may warn others, by way of terror; in such a man. 


EX-€0'SA-TO-RY, a. Making excuse ; containing excuse ner that others may be cautioned tu avoid an evil. 
or apology ; apologetical. * EX'EM-PLA-RILNESS, n. The state or quality of being a 
EX-€USE!, v.¢. [L. ercuso.] i. To pardon ; to free from the uttern for imitation. 
imputation of fault or blame ; to acquilof guilt. 2. To par- |] tEX-EM-PLAR/L-TY, #. A pattern worthy of imitation; 
don, as a fault; to forgive entirely, or to admit to be little goodness. : 
censurable, and to overlook. 3. To free from an obliga- |] * EX’ EM-_PL A-RY, a. 1. Serving fora pattern or model for 
tion or duty. 4. To remit; not toexact. 5, To pardon ; imitation ; worthy of imitation. 2. Such as may serve for 
to admit an apolo y for. 6. To throw off an imputation & warning to others; such as may deter from crimes wr 
by apology. 7. To justify ; to vindicate. vices. 3. Such as may attract notice and imitation. 4 
EX-€USE’, n. 1. A plea offered in extenuation of a fault or Illustrating. 
irregular deportment ; apology. 2. The act of excusing || *; 1:N'UM-PLA-RY, n. [Fr. ezemplatre.} A copy of a book or 
or pee zig: 3. That which excuses. writing. Denne. 
BX-COSE-LESS. a. Having no excuse ; that for which no || EX-EM. LI-FI-€A'TION, a. 1. The act of exemplifying ; 
excuse or apology can be offered. [ Little used. a showing or illustrating by example. 2. A copy; a 
EX-€03'ER, x». I. One who offers excuses, or pleads for an- transcript ; an attested copy. 
other. 2. One who excuses or forgives another. EX-EM'PLI-FTED, pp. Mlustrated by example or copy. 
C ovononwing ppr. Acquitting of guilt or fault ; forgiving ; EX-EM'PLLFLER, n. One that exemplities. 
OVErlOORINg. EX-EM'PLI-FY, (egz-em'ple-fi) v. t. [Low L. eremple. 
ft EX-CUSS’, v. ¢. [L. ezcussus.] To shake off ; also, to 1. To show or illustrate by eee 2. To haa 2 
seize and detain by law. transcribe ; to take an attested copy. 3. To prove ur show 
EX-CUSSION nw A 5€171Ng by law. Ayliffe. by an attested copy. 
2 riea pee ae » ™. One who has been a director, but is EX-EM'PLI-FY-ING, ppr. Mlustrating by example ; tran- 
aced. scribing ; taking an attested copy ; proving by an attested 
EX'E-CRA-BLE, a. [L. ezecrabilis.] Deserving to be cursed; copy. 2 . eal il 
very hateful ; detestable ; abominable. EX-EMPT", (egz-emt!) v. t. [ Fr. exrmpter.] To free, or per- 
EX'E-€RA-BLY, adv. Cumedly ; detestably. mit to be free, from any charge, burden, restraint, duty, 
EX'E-CRATE, v.t. [L. ececrur.] 1. To curse ; to denounce evil or requisition, to which others are subject ; to pnivi- 
evil against, or to imprecate evilon. 2. To detest utterly ; lege ; to grant immunity from. 
to abhor ; to abominate. EX-EMPT’, a, 1. Free from any service, charge, burden, 
EX-E-€RA'TION, n. The act of cursing ; @ Curse pro- tax, duty, evil or requisition, to which othere are subject ; 
nounced ; imprecation of evil; detestation eXpressed. notsubject ; not liable to, 2. Free by privilege. 3. Free; 
EX‘E €RA-TO-RY, n. A formulary of execration. clear; not included. 4. Cut off from ; [od..] 
EX-E€T , o. t. [L. ereco.] To cut off or out, EX-EMPT:, 2. One who is exempted or treed from duty ; 
EX-E€’TION, n. A cutting off or out. [Tuttle used ] Anaie nib icer, 
EX'E-CUTE, v.t. [Fr. erecuter.] 1. To perform 3 do; to |] EX-EM PT'ED, pp. Freed from charge, duty, tax or evils, 
effect ; to carry intocomplete e ect ; to complete ; to finish. to which others are subject ; privileged. 
2. To inflict. 3. To carry intoettect. 4.° ocarry into ef- || } EX-EM PT-BLE, a. Free; privileged. 
fect the law, or the judgment or sentence on a person ; to EX-EMPT ING, ppr. Freeing from charge, duty, tax or 
inflict capital punishment on; to puttodeath. 5. Tu kill. evil; granting immunity to. 
6. To coinplete, as a legal instrument ; to Perform what EX-EMP TION, vn. 1. The act of exempting ; the state of 
is required to give validity to a writing, as by signing and being exempt. 2. Freedom from any service, charge, 
sealing. burden, tax, evil or requisition, to which others are sub- 
EX'E-CUTE, v. i. To perform the proper office. ; ject; immunity > privilege. 
EX'E-€U-TED, pp. Done ; performed ; accomplished ; car- || {EX-EMP-TI“TiG 8, a. Separable ; that may be taken from. 
ried into effect ; put to death. oo’ EX-EN'TER-ATE, r.t. (L. erentero.] To take out the 
EX'E-C€U-TER, 2». One who performs or carries into ef- bowels or entrails ; to embowel. Brown. 


fect. ; ‘ EX-EN-TER-A'TION, n. The act of taking out the bowels. 
EX‘E-€CU-TING, ppr. Doing; performing ; finishing ; ac- EX-E-QUA'TUR, n. [L.] A written recognition of a per- 
fnflictin ; Carrying into effect. son in the character of consul or commercial agent. 


Sompllshing : 
EX-E-€0/TT N, n. 1. Performance ; the act of completing 


or accomplishing.—2. In daw, the carrying into etiect a 
wentence or judgment of court. 3. The instrument, war- 
rant or official order, by which an oflicer is empowered to 
earry a judgment into effect. 4. The act of signing and 
as (ie a legal instrument, or giving it the forms required 
to render it a valid act. 5. The last act of the law in the 

unishment of criminals; capital punishment ; death in- 
Ricted necording to the forms of law. 6. Fifect ; some- 
thing done or accomplished. 7. Destruction ; slaugh- 
ter, 

F.X-E-COfTION-ER, n». 1. One who executes ; one who 
carries into effect a judgment of death ; one who intlicts 
uw capital pane niente in pursuance of a legal warrant. 2. 
fle that kills; he that murders. 3. The instrument by 
which-any thing is performed. 

EX-EC U-TIVE, (egz-ek‘u-tiv) a. Having the quality of 
executing or performing. 

EX-FEN TIVE, x. The person who administers the gov- 
ernment, executive power or authority in government. 
JI. Quinen. 

WX -E€ U-TOR, w. The person appointed by a testator to 
execute his will, or to see ‘t carried into effeet. 


EX-FIQUI-AL, a. [L. ezequialis.] Pertaining to funerals, 

EX'E-QUIES, nm. plu. [1 erequie.) Funeral rites; the 
ceremonies of burial ; funeral procession. 

EX-ERCENT, a. [L. exercens.) Using; practising ; fal- 
Jowing. [ Little used.] Aylisfe. 

EX ER-CI¢-A-BLE, a. That may be exercised. 

EX'ER-CISE, n. [L. erercitinm.] 1. Use ; practice: the ex- 
ertions and movements customary in the performance of 
business. 2. Practice; performance. 3. Use; employ. 
ment; exertion. 4. Exertion of the body, aS conducive 
to health; action ; motion, by labor, walking, riding, of 
otuerexertion. 5. Exertion of the body ; the habitual use 
of the limbs. 6. Exertion of the body and mind or facul. 
ties for improvement, 7. Use or practice to acquire skill; 
preparatory practice. 8. Exertion of the mind ; applica 
tion of the mental powers. 9. Task ; that which is ap 
pointed for one to perform. 10. Act of divine worship. 
}1. A lesson or example for practice. 

EX'ER-CISE, v. t. (L. ezerceo.) 1. In a general sease, to 
move ; toexert; to cause to act, in any manner. 2. To 
use ; to exert. 3. To use for improvement in skill. 4. 
To exert one’s powers or strength ; to practice habitually. 
5. To practice ; w perform the duties of. 6. ‘lo train wo 
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use; to discipline. 7. To task; to kee 
use efforts. 8. Touse; toemploy. 9. To busy ; to keep 

in action, exertion or employment. 10. To pain or 
afflict; to give anxiety to; to make uneasy. 

EX’ER-CISE, oe. t. ‘To use action or exertion. 

EX'ER-CISED, pp. Exerted ; used ; trained ; disciplined ; 
employed; practised; pained; atilicted; rendered un- 
easy. 

EX’ ER-CTS-ER, x. One who exercises. 

EX'ER-CIS-ING, ppr. Exerting ; using ; employing ; train- 
ing ; practicing. 

EX-ER-CI-TA'TION, x. [L. ezercitatio.] Exercise ; prac- 
tice ; use. Brown. a 

EX-ERGUE), (egz-erg') n. (Gr. c§ and epyov.] A little space 
around or Without the fe of a redial Let for the in- 
scription, cipher, device, date, &c. 

EX-ERT’, (egz-ert’) v. t. [L. exero,] I. Literally, to thrust 
forth ; to emit; to push out. 2. Te bring out; to cause 
to come forth; to produce. 3. To put or thrust fourth, as 
strength, force or ability ; to strain ; to put in action ; to 
bring into active operation 4. To put forth; to do or 

rform. South. 

EX-ERT’ED, pp. Thrust or pushed forth ; put in action. 

EX-ERTING, ppr. Putting forth ; putting in action. 

EX-ER‘TION, ». The act of exerting or straining ; the act of 
putting into motion or action ; effort ; a striving or strug- 


ling. 
pX-2 SION n. (L. ezesus.] The act of eating out or 
through. {Little used.] Broun. 
EX-Es-TU-A'TION, n. [L. crestuatw.] A boiling ; ebul- 
lition ; agitation caused by heat ; effervescence. 
EX-FOLI-ATE, 7.4. [L. exfolio.] In surgery and mincral- 
ogy, to separate and come off in scales ; to scule off. 
EX FOL -TED, pp. Separated in thin scales 
EX-FO'LI-A-TING, ppr. Separating and coming off in 


scalea, 
EX-FO-LI-A‘TION, x. The scaling of a bone ; desquama- 


tion. 

EX-FO'LI-A-TIVE, a. That has the power of causing ex- 
foliation or the desquamation of a bone. 

EX-FO/LI-A-TIVE, n. That which has the power or quali- 
ty of procuring exfoliation. Wiseman, 

EX-FHA’'LA-BLE, a. That may be exhaled. 

EX-HA'LANT, a. Having the quality of exhaling or trans- 
mitting a fluid or vapor. 

EX-HA-LA‘TION, zn. ft. exhalatio.}] 1. The act o1 process 
of exhaling, or sending forth iluids in the form of steam or 
vapor; evaporation. 2. That which is exhaled; that 
which is emitted, or which rises in the form of vapor ; 
furne or steam ; effluvia. 

EX-HALE’, (egz-hale’) v. ¢. [L. evhalo.] 1. To send out; 
to emit ; as vapor, or minute particles of a fuid or other 
substance. 2. To draw out; to cause to be emitted in 
vapour or minute particles ; to evaporate. 

EX-HAL/‘ED, (egz-hald') pp. Sent out; emitted, as vapor ; 
evaporated. 

EX-HALE MENT, n. Matter exhaled ; vapor. Brown. 

EX-HALIING, ppr. Sending out in vapor or effluvia. 

BX-HAUST", (egz-hawst!) v.t. (L. srhaurio, erhaustum. | 
]. To draw out or drain off the whole of any thing ; to 
draw oul, till nothing of the matter drawn is left. 2. To 
empty by drawing out the contents. 3. ‘To draw out or 
to use and expend the whole; to consume. 4. To use 
or expend the whole by exertion. 

EX-HAUST", a. Drained ; exhausted. [Little nsed.] 

EX-HAUST'ED, pp. Drawn out; dmined off; emptied by 
drawing, draining or evaporation ; wholly used or ex- 

ded ; consumed. 

-HAUST’ ER, ». He or that which exhausts. 
EX-HAUST'I-BLE, a. That may be exhausted. 
EX-HAUST/ING, ppr. I. Drawing out; draining off ; 

emptying ; consuming. 2. a. Tending to exhaust. 

EX-HAUST'ION, n. 1. The act of drawing out or draining 
off ; the act of emptying completely of the contents. 2. 
The state of being exhausted.—J. In mwauthkematics, a 
method of proving the equality of two magnitudes by a 
reductito ad absurdum., 

EX-HAUST'LESS, a. Not to be exhausted; nt to be 
wholly drawn off or emptied ; inexhaustible. 

EX-HAUST'MENT, n. Exhaustion; drain. 

EX-HER'E-DATE, v. t. To disinherit. 

EX-HER-E-DA’'TION, a. (L. echeredatio.] Un the civil lar, 
a disinheriting. 

EX-HIBIT, (egz-bibit) v. ¢. [L. erhtheo.] 1 To offer or 
Aas to view ; to present for inspection: to show. 2. 

oshow ; to display; to manifest publicly. 3. To pre- 

sent ; to offer publicly or officially. 

EX-HIBUT, x». 1. Any paper produced or presented to a 
court or to auditors, referees or arbitrators, 2s a voucher, 
or in proof of facts; a voucher or document produced, 
—2. In chancery, na deed or writing produced in court, 
aworn to by a witness, and acertificate of the onth indorsed 
on it by the examiner or commissioner. 


employed ; to 
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EX-HIBIT-ED, pp. Ofiesed to view ; presented for inspec, 
tion; shown ; duplayed: 
EA-HIBIT-ER, n. One who exhibits ; one who presents a 
atte or charge. Shak. 
K-H1IB‘IT-ING, ppr. Otfering to view ; preaenting ; show 


ing | displaying. 

EX-HI-BY’TLON, a. [L. exhtbitio.] 1. The act of exhibit 
ing for inspection; a showing or presenting to view ; 
display. 2. ‘Vhe offering, producing or showing of titles, 
authorities or papers of any kind before a tribunal, in 
proof of facts. 4. Vublic show ; representation of feats or 
actions in public ; display of oratory in public ; any pub- 
lic show. 4. Allowance of meat and drink ; pension; 
salury. 5. Payment; recompense. 

EX-HI-BI(FTION-ER, n. In English universities, one who 
has a pension or allowance, granted for the ancourage- 
ment of learning. 

EX-HIBI-TIVE, a. Serving for exhibition , representative 


Norris. 

EX-HIB'I-TIVE-LY, adr. By representation. 

EX-HIBI-TO-RY, a. Exhibiting ; showing; displaying. 

EX-HIL A-RATE, (egz-hil/a-rate) vr. t. (1B. exhuaro.] To 
make cheerful) or merry; to enliven; to make glad ar 
joyous ; to gladden ; to cheer. 

EX-HIL'A-RA'TE, 2. 1. ‘To become cheerful or joyous. 

EX-HLLIA-RA-TED, pp. Enlivened ; animated ; cheered , 

laddened ; made Joyous or jovial. 

EX-HIL‘A-RA-TING, ppr. Enlivening; giving life and 
vinoe to the spirits ; cheering ; gladdening. 

EX-HIL-A-RA‘TION, n. 1. The act of enlivening tbe 
spirits ; the act of making glad or cheerful. 2. © state 
of being enlivened or cheerful. 

EX-HORT/,, (egz-hort’) rv. t. [L. erhortor.] 1. To incite by 
words or advice: to animate or urge by arguments to a 

ood deed. 2. To advise; to warn; to caution. 3. Ta 
ncite or stimulate to excrtion. 

EX-HORT*, v. i. To deliver exhortation ; to use words o¢ 
arguments to incite to good deeds. 

EX-HORT", n. Exhortation. Pope. 

X-HOR-TA'TION, xn. 1. The act or practice of exhorting ; 
the act of inciting to laudable deeds; incitement. 2. 
The form of words intended to incite and encourage. 3. 
Advice ; counsel}. 

EX-HORT‘A-TIVE, a. Containing exhortation. 

EX-HORT’A-TO.-RY, u. Tending to exhort. 

EX-HORT'’ED, pp. Incited by words to good deeds; an 
mated to a laudable course of conduct ; advised. 

EX-HORT’ER, nr. One who exhorts or encourages. 

EX-HURTING, ppr. Inciting to good deeds by words or 
arguments ; encouraging ; counseling. 

EX-HU-MA'TION, n. [Fr., from oxhumer.) 1. The digging 
up of a dead body interred ; the disinterring of a corpee. 
2. The digging up of any thing buried. 

EX'[€-CATE, EX-IC-C€A'TION. See Exsscoare. 

EX'I-GENCE, Jn. [L. ezigens.{ 1. Demand; urgency ; 

EX'I-GEN-CY, urgent need or want. 2. Pressing ne- 
cessity ; distress ; any case which demands immediate 
action, supply or remedy. 

EX'I-GENT, n. 1. Pressing business ; occasion that calle 
for immediate help ; [not used. ]—2. in law awrit which 
lies where the defendant is not to be found, or after a re- 
turn of non est inventus on former writs. 3. End; ex- 
tremity ees Saak. 

EX'LGEN ,a Pressing ; requiring immediate aid. Burke 

EXI-GENT-ER, n. An officer in the court of common 
pleas in England, who makes out exigents aad proclama 
tions, in cases of oulawry. 

FN'1-GI-BLE, a. That may be exacted ; demandable. 

EX-I-GOLTY, 2. [L. eziguitas.] Smaliness ; slenderness 
Lee used.) Poyle. 

EX-IGMl-OURS, a. jes eziguus.} Small; slender; minute 
dinninutive. [Little used.} Harvey. 

ENTITLE, x. [L. erilium, ezul.] 1. Banishment; the state 
of being expelled from one’s country or place of residence 
2. An abandonment of one’s country, or removal to a for 
eign country for residence. 3. The person banished, or 

ney from his country. 

EX-ILE!, (egz-tle!) v.t. 1. To banish from a country or 
home ; to drive away, expel or transport from one’s 
country. 2. To drive from one’s country by misfortune, 
necessity or distress. 

EX-ILE’ a. [L. evilix.] Slender ; thin ; fine. 

rasa pp. Banished ; expelled from one’s country by 
authority. 

EX'ILUE-MENT, n». Banishment 

EX'TL-ING, ppr. Banishing ; expelling from one s country , 
departing from one’s country. 

EX-LLITION, a. [L. aie | A sudden springing or leap- 
ing out. (te used.| Brovn. 

EX-IL/T-TY, 2. [¥.. exilitas.] Slenderness . thinness 

OX-IMN-OUS, a, [T.. eximius.] Excellent [Little used. ] 

t Sia v.t, (L. ezinanio.] To nake empty ; to 

weaken. 
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BX-IN-A-NY“TION, x. [| L. ezinanitio.} An emptying or 
evacuation ; hence, privation ; loss ; destitution. [. u.] 
EX-IST", (egz-ist') v. i. [L. ezisto.] 1. To be; to have an 
easence or real being. 2. ‘To live; to have life or anima- 
tion. 3. To remain ; to endure ; to continue in being. 
EX-IST'FNCE,«a 1. The state of being or having essence. 
2. Life; animation. 3. Continued being ; duration ; con- 
tinuation. 
EX-IST'ENT, a. Being ; having being or existence. 
EX-IS-TEN'TIAL, a. Having existence. Bp. Barlorr. 
EX-I8-TI-MA‘TION, x. (L. ezistimatio.| Opinion ; esteem. 
EX'IT, . [L. ; the 3d person of exeo.| The departure of 
al tert bis from the stage. 2. Pan leparture e act of 
©; death, decease. 3. 


% tting the stage of action or of life ; 

way of departure ; passage out of'a place. 4. A going 
out ; departure. 

EX-'/TIAL, | a. (L. ezitialis.) Destructive to life. Moini- 

EX-’'TIOUS,{ lies. 

EX-LE«IS-LA-TOR, x. One who has been a legislator, 


but is Lot at nt. 
sar tli a 2R, x. One who has been minister, but is not 


EX‘ODE, x. [Gr. cfodiov.] In the Greek drama, the con- 
cluding part of a play. 

EX'O-DUS, | x. [Gr. egodos-] 1. Departure from a place ; 

EX'O-DY, particularly, the departure of the Israclites 
from pt under the conduct of Moses. 2. The second 
book of the Old Testament. 

EX OF-FI'CI-O. [L.] By virtue of office, and without 
specia) authority. 

EX'O-GLOSS, n. (Gr. cw and yAweoa.) A genus of fishes. 

{ EX-O-LETE!, a. [L. exoletus.] Obsolete 

I EX-C VO'TION , %. Laxation of the nerves. Brown. 
EX-OLVE’, w. t. To loose. 

EX-OM'PHA-LOB, n. [Gr. e§ and opgados.] A navel rup- 


ture. 

EX-ON’'ER-ATE, (egz-on'er-ate) v. t. [L. ezoncro.] 1. To 
unload ; to disburden. Ray. 2. To cast off, as a charge, 
or as blame resting on one ; to clear of something that lies 
rl the character. 3. To cast off, as an obligation » to 

arge. 


EX ON'ER-A-TED, pp. Unloaded; disburdened > freed 
from a charge va) gaat or responsibility. 

EX-ON’ER-A-TING, ppr. Unloading ; disburdening ; free- 
ing from any charge or imputation. 

EX-ON-ER-A'TION, rn. The act of disburdening or dis- 
charging ; the act of freeing trom a charge. 

EX-ON'ER-A-TTV FE, a. Freeing from an obligation. 

EX'0-RA-BLE, a. (L. eoralilis.) That may be moved or 

rsuaded by entreaty. 

EX-ORBI-TANCE, (egz-or'be-tans) n. [L. erorbditans.] 

EX-ORB'L-TAN-CY, (egz-orbe-tan-sy) { Literally, a going 
beyond or without the track or usual limit. Hence, enor- 
mity ; extravagance ; a deviation from rule or the ordi- 
nary limits of right or propriety. 

EX-ORBI-TANT, a. [(L. erorttons | 1. Literally, depart- 
{1.2 from an ordit or usual track. Hence, deviating from 

usual course ; excessive ; extravagant; enormous. 
2. Anomalous ; not compretiended in a settled rule or 
method. 

EX-ORNWT-TANT-LY, adv. Enormously ; excessively. 

EX-ORB‘I-TATE, v.:. To go beyond the usual track or 
orbit ; to leviate from the usual limit. 

EX'OR-CI9b, v. i. (Gr. cooxGw.] 1. To adjure by some 
holy name ; but chiefly, to expel evil spirits by conjura- 
tions, prayers and ceremonies. 2. To purify from unclean 
spirits by adjurations and ceremonies ; to deliver from the 
influence of malignant spirits or demons. 

EX-OR-CISED, pp. Expelled from a person or place hy 
conjurations and prayers; freed from demons in like 
manner. 

BX‘OR -CI8-ER, x. One who pretends to cast out evil spirits 
by adjurations and conjuration. 

EX OR-CI8-ING, ppr. Expeiling evil spirits by prayers and 
ceremonies. 

EXOR-CISM, a. [L. ezorciemus.] The expulsion of evil 
spirits from persons or places by certain adjurations and 
ceremonies. 

EX'OR-CIST, 2. One who pretends to expel evil Spirits by 
conjuration, prayers and ceremonies. 

EX-ORDI- a. Pertaining to the exordium. 

EX-OR-DI-UM, n. ; plu. Exonprums. [L.} In oratory, the 
beginning ; the introductory part of a discourse ; the pre- 
face or proemial part of a composition. 

EX-OR-NA TION, a. [L. ezornatio.] Ornament; decora- 
tion ; embellishment. Hooker. 

EX-ORTIVE, a. [L. ezortious.] Rising; relating to the 
eart. 

EX-O8/SA-TED, a. Deprived of bones. 

EX-OS®E-OU8, a. [L. ez and ossa.] Without bones; des- 
titute of bones. 

EX -O8-TOSIS, n. (GH ef and ooreov.) Any protuberance 
ofa bone that is not natural. 
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EX-O-TER'I€ a. (Gr. -]) External ; pablic 

EX-0-TER'L-GAL, { op to cvoteric or secret. The 
exotertc doctrines of the ancient philosophers were thoss 
which were openly profeased and taught. 

EX‘O-TER-Y, x. What is obvious or common. 

EX-OT'I€ a. (Gr. c{wrexos.} Foreign ; pertaining to 

EX-OT-€AL, | a produced ae ha ck caus ek 
native ; extraneous. 

EX-OTI€, ». 1. A plant, shrub or tree not native; a plant 
produ in a foreign country. 2. A word of foreign 
origin. 

EX-PAND*, », ¢. [L. erpando.] 1. To open ; to spread. 2 
To spread ; to Hise a surface ; to diffuse. 3. To d& 
late ; . enlarge in bulk ; todistend. 4. ‘Io enlarge ; ta 
extend. 

EX-PAND/, v.t. 1. To open; tospread. 2. To dilate ; to 
extend in bulk or surface. 3. To enlarge. 

EX-PAND’ED, pp. Opened; spread ; extended ; dilated, 
enlarged ; diffused. 

EX-PAND'ING, ppr. Opening ; spreading ; extending ; di 
lating ; diffusing. 

EX-PANSE,, (ex-pans') x. [L. ezpansum.] A spreeding ; 
extent ; a wide extent of space or body. 

EX-PAN-SI-BIL/I-TY, n. The capacity of being expanded , 
capacity of extension in surface or bulk. 

EX-PANS/I-BLE, a. [Fr.] Capable of being expanded ar 
spread ; capable of being extended, dilated or diffused. 

EX-PANS'LLE, a. Capable of being expanded. 

EX-PAN'SION, n. [L. erpdsee:| 1. ‘The act of expanding 
2. The state of being expanded ; the enlargement of sar 
face or bulk ; dilatation. 3. Extent; space to which any 
thing is enlarged ; also, pure space or distance between 
remote bodies. 4. Enlargement. 

EX-PANS‘IVE, a. [Fr.] 1. Having the power to expand, 
to spread, or to dilate. 2. Having the capacity of being 
expanded. 3. Widely extended. 

EX-PANS'IVE-NESS, 2. The quality of being expansive. 

EX PAR'TE, [L.] On one part; os a hearing or a counal 
ez parte, on one Bide only. 

EX-PA'TIATE, v. i. [L. expatior.] 1. To move at large ; 
to rove without prescribed limits; to wander in space 
without restraint. 2. To enlarge in discourse or Writing ; 
to be copious in argument or discussion. 

EX-PA'TIA-TING, ppr. Roving at large ; enlarging in dis- 
course or writing. 

EX-PA'TIA-TOR, 2». One who amplifies in language. 

EX-PAT’‘RI-ATE, or EX-PA'TRI-ATE, rt. t. (Fr. expe- 
trier.) Ina general sense, to banish.— 70 ezpatriate one’s 
self, is to quit one’s country, renouncing citizenship and 
allegiance in that country. 

EX-PAT'RI-A-TED, or EX-PA’TRI-A-TED, pp. Banish- 
ed; removed from one’s native country, with renuncia- 
tion of citizenship and allegiance. 

EX-PAT’RI-A-TING, or EX-PA‘TRI-A-TING, prr. Ban- 
ane abandoning one’s country, with renunciation of 

legiance. 

EX-PAT-RI-A'TION, or EX-PA-TRI-A'TION, a. Banish- 
ment. More generally, the forsaking of one’s own coun- 
try, with a renunciation of adlegiance. 

EX-r'E€T’, v.t. [L.ezpecto.} 1. To wait for. 2. To book 
for ; to have a previous apprehension of something future, 
whether good or evil ; to entertain at least a slight belief 
that an event will happen. 

t EX-PE€T’, v.i. To wait; to stay. Sandys. 

EX-PE€T’‘A-BLE, a. That may be expected. 

EX-PE€T'ANCE, )n. 1. The act or state of 6 ; 

EX-PE€ET'AN-CY, expectation. 2. Something expect- 
ed. 3. Hope. 

EX-PRET/AN-CY, xn. In law, a state of waiting or sug 

nsion. 

EX-PECT'ANT, a. 1. Waiting ; looking for. Sift. 2. An 
erpectant estate is one which is suspended till the deter- 
niination of a particular estate. 

EX-PECT:ANT, n. One who expects ; one who waits in 
expectation; one held in dependence by his belief or bupe 
of recciving some good. 

EX-PE€-TA'TION, n. [L. ezpectatio.] 1. The act of ex- 
pecting or looking forward to a future event with at least 
some reason to believe the event will happen. F-rpecte- 
tion differs from hope. Hope originates in desire, and may 
exist with title or no ground of belief that the desired 
event will arrive. F-rpectation is founded on sume rea- 
sons which render the event probable. //upe is directed 
to some good ; erpectation is directed to gol orevil. 2. 
The state of expecting, either with hope or fear. 3. Pros 
pect of good to come. 4. The object of expectation ; the 
expected Messiah. 5. A state or qualities in a person 
which excite expectations in others of some future excel 
lence.—6. In chances, erpertation is applied to contingen* 
events, and is reducible to computation. 

t EX-PEET A-TYVE, n. That which is expected. 

t EX PECT'A-TIVE, a. Expecting. Cotgrane 

EX-PRET'ER, 2. One who expects; one who waits foe 
something, or for another person. Sirif?. 
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EX-PECTY ING . Waking or looking for the arrival of. 

EX-PE€/TU-RANT, a. Having the quality of promoting 
discharges from the aL 

EX-PEC'TU-RANT, n. medicine which promotes dis- 
churges froin the lungs. 

EX-PE@/TO-RATE, v. t. [L. expectoro.) To eject from the 
trachea or lungs ; to discharge phiegm or other matter, by 
vat tees 

EX-PEt'TO-RA-TED, pp. Discharged from the lungs. 

EX-PE€!TUO-RA-TING, ppe. Throwing from the lungs. 

EX-PE€-TO-RA‘’ ION, x. The act of discharging phlegm 
or mucus froin the lungs, by coughing. 

EX-PEC‘/TO-KA-TIVE, a. Having the quality of promoting 
expectoration. 

EX-PE'DI-ATE, v.t. To expedite. 
X-PE'DI-ENCE, jn. 1. Fitness or suitableness to effect 

EXPE DLEN-CY, | some good end, or the purpose in- 
tended ; propriety under the particular circumstances of a 
case. 3. Expedition ; adventure ; [vds.] J. Expedition ; 
haste ; dispatch ; obs. ] 

EX-PE!DI-ENT, a. [L. ezpediens.] 1. Tending to promote 
the object proposed ; fit or suitable for the purpose ; prop- 
er under the circumstances, 2. Useful; profitable. 3. 
Quick ; expeditious ; [ués.] 

EX-PE/DI-ENT, n. 1. That which serves to promote or ad- 
vance ; any means which may be employed to accomplish 
anend. 2 Shit; means devised or employed in an exi- 


ency. 

EX PHDLENT-LY, adv. 1. Fitly ; suitably ; conveniently. 
2. Hastily ; quickly ; [vds. 

EX-PEDI-TATE, v. t. vi ex and pes.} In the forest laws 
of Marland, to cut out the balls or claws of a dog’s fore 
feet, for the preservation of the king’s game. 

EX-PED-I-TA'TION, n. The act of cutting out the balls or 
claws of a dog’s fore feet. 

EX!/PE-DITE, » t. [L. expedio.}] 1. To hasten ; toquicken ; 
to accelerate motion or progress. 2. ‘lo dispatch ; to send 
from. 3. To hasten by rendering easy. 

EX’PE-DITE, a. [U. expeditus.| 1. Quick ; speedy ; expe- 
ditious. 2, Easy; unencumbered. 3%. Active; nimble ; 
ready ; prompt. 4. Light-armed ; [ods.] 

EX'PE-DITE-LY, udv. Readily ; hastily ; speedily ; 


promptly. 

BX-Pr-DIVTION, a. [L. expeditio.}) 1. Waste , speed ; 
quickness ; dispatch. 2. The march of an army, or the 
voyage of a tleet, to a distant place, for hostile purposes. 
3. Any enterprise, undertaking or attempt by a number 
of persons ; or the collective body which undertakes. 

EX-PE-DI/TIOUS, a. 1. Quick ; hasty ; speedy. 2. Nim- 
ble ; active ; swift; acting with celerity. 

EX-PE-DWTIOUS-LY, ade. Speedily ; hastily ; with ce- 
lerity or dispatch. 

EX-PEDI-TIVE, a. Performing with speed. Bacon. 

EX-PEL', v.t. [L. expelio.) 1. To drive or force out from 

. any inclosed place. 2. To drive out; to force to leave. 
3. To eject; to throw out. 4. To banish; to exile. 5. 
To reject ; torefuse. 6. To exclude; to keep out or off. 
—7. In college government, tv command to leave ; to dis- 
solve the connection of a student. 

EX-PEL'LA-BLE, a. That may be expelled or driven out. 

EX-PEI/LED, (ex-peld') pp. Driven out or away ; forced 
to leave ; banished ; exiled ; excluded. 

EX-PEL’LER, n. He or that which drives out or away. 

gg ebro ed LA Driving out; forcing away ; compel- 

ae to quit or Glade banishing ; excluding. 

- EX-PEND), v. t. [L. expendv.) 1. To lay out; to disburse ; 
to spend ; to deliver or distribute, either in payment or in 
donations. 2. ‘IT'o lay out; to use; to employ ; to con- 
sume. 3. To use and consume. 4. ‘Il’o consume ; to dis- 
sipate ; to waste. 

EX-PEND’, v. i. To be laid out, used or consumed. 

EX-PEND'ED pp. Laid out; spent; disbursed ; used. 

EX-PENDING r. Spending; using; employing. 

EX-PENDI-TURE, n. 1. The act of expending ; a laying 
out, as of money ; disbursement. Price. 2. Money ex- 

nded ; expense. 

-PENSE!, (ex-pens/) n. (LL. expensum.) I. A laying out 
or expending ; the disbursing of money, or the employ- 
ment and consumption, as of time or labor. 2. Money 
expended ; cost; uae ; that which is disbursed in pay- 
ment or in charity. 3. That which is used, employed, 
Jaid ont or consumed. 

EX-PEENSE FUL. (ex-pens'ful) a. Costly ; expensive. [L.«.} 
EX-PENSE/FUL-LY, adc. In a costly manner. Weever. 
2X -PENSE'LESs, i a a, Without expense. 

EX-PENSIVE, a. 1. uly ; requiring much expense. 2. 
Given to expense ; free in the use of money ; extrava- 
Lig lavish. 3. Liberal; generous. 

EX-PENSIVE-LY, adv. With great expense ; at great cost 
or charge. Sirift. —, 

EX-PENSIVE-NESS, n. 1. Costliness ; the 
curring or requiring great expenditures o 
Addictedness to expense ; extravagance. 

BEX-PRERE ENOK, a. (UL. erperientia.] 1. Trial, or a series 


gusly of in- 
money. 2. 
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of trials or experiments; active effort ur attempt to do of 
to prove something, or repeated efforts. A single trial is 
usually denuininated an erperiment ; erperience muy be a 
series of trials, or the result of such trials. 2. Observation 
of a fact or of the same facts or events happening uncer 
like circumstances. 3. ‘Trial from suffering or enjoy- 
ment ; suffering itself; the use of the senses. 4. Knowl. 
edge derived from trials, use, practice, or from a series of 
observations. 

EX-PE’/RI-ENCE, v. t. 1. To try by use, by suffering or by 


enjoyment. 2. To know by practice or trial ; to gain 
knowledge or skill by p ce or by a series of observa- 
tions. 


EX-PE/RI-ENCED, pp. 1. Tried ; used ; practiced. 2. a. 
Taught by practice or by repeated observations ; skilful or 
wise by means of trials, use or observation. 

EX-PE'RI-EN-CER, x. One who makes trials or experi- 


ments. 

EX-PE'RI-EN-CING, ppr. Making trial; suffering or en- 
joying. 

EX-PE’/RI-ENT, @. Having experience. Beaumont ond 
Fletcher. 

EX-PER'I-MENT, x le experimentum.}] A trial; an act 
or aperation designed to discover some unknown truth, 

nnciple or effect, or to establish it when discovered. 

EXPERIMENT, v.t 1. To make trial; to make an ex- 
periment ; to operate ona body in such a manner us to 
discover some unknown fact, or to establish it when 
known. 2 To try; to search by trial. 3. To experi- 
ence ; “er 

EX-PER'I-MENT, ov. t. To try ; to know by trial. 

EX-PER-I-MENT‘AL, a. 1. Pertaining to experiment. 2. 
Known by experiment or trial; derived from experiment. 
3. Built on experiments ; founded on trial and observa- 
tions, or on 8 series of results, the effects of operations, 4. 
Taught by experience ; having personal experience. 5. 
Known by experience; derived from experience. 

EX-P?SR-I-MENT’AL-IST, n. One who makes experiments. 

EX-PER-I-MENT’AL-LY, adv. 1. By experiment; bv tri- 
al; by operation and obeervation of resulta. 2. By expe- 
rience; by suffering or enjoyment. 

EX-PER'I-MENT-ER, ». One who makes experiments ; 
one skilled in experiments. 

FEX-PER'I-MENT-ING, ppr. Making experiments or trials 

EX-PERT’, a. [L. expertus.) 1. Properly, experienced ; 
taught by use, practice or expetience ; hence, skilful ; 
well instructed ; having familiar knowledge of. 2. Dex- 
trous ; adroit; ready; prompt; having a facility of opera- 
tion or performance from practice. 

t FX-PERT", e. t. To experience. Spenser. 

EX-PERT'LY, adr. In a skilful or dextrous manner ; 
adroitly ; with readiness and accuracy. 

EX-PERT/NESS, n. Skill derived from practice; reads. 
ness ; dexterity; adroitness. 

t EX-PE'TI-BLE, a. (L. expetidiis.] That may be wished 
for; desirable. 

EX'PI-A-BLE, a. [L. expiabilis.] That may be expiated ; 
that may be atoned for and done away. 

EX'PI-ATE, v.t. (L. expio.] 1. To atone for; tw make 
satisfaction for; to extinguish the guilt ofa crime by sub- 
sequent acts of piety or worship, by which the obligation 
to punish the crime is canceled. 2. To make reparation 
for. 3. T'o avert the threats of prodigies. 

EX'PI-A-TED, pp. Atoned for; done away by satisfac- 
tion offered andaccepted. 

EX‘PI-A-TING, ppr. Making atonement or eatisfaction for ; 
destroying or removing guilt, and canceling the obligation 
to punish. 

EX-PI-A'TION, n. [L. erpiatio.] 1. The act of atoning 
for a crime ; the act of making satisfaction for an offense ; 
atonement; satisfaction. 2. means by which atone- 
ment for crimes is made; atonement.—3. Among ancient 
heathens, an act by which the threats of prodigies were 


averted. 

EX'P1-A-TO-RY, a. Having the power to make atonement 
or expiation. 

EX-PI-LA'TION, 2. [L. ezpilatio.] A stripping ; the uct 
of committing waste on land; waste. [Little used. ] 

se ah >a That may expire ; that may come to an 
end. 

EX-PI-RA‘TION, n. [L. ezpiratio.] 1. The act of breath. 
ing out, or forcing the air from the hings. 2. The .ast 
emission of breath; death. 3. The emission of volatile 
matter from any substance ; evaporation; exhalation. 
4. Matter expired ; exhalation; vapor; fume. 5, Cessa- 
tion ; close ; end ; conclusion ; ‘ermination of a limited time 

EX-PIRE/, v. t. [L. ezpiro.] 1. To breathe out; to throw 
out the breath from the lungs. 2. To exhale ; to emit in 
minute particles, as a fluid or volatile matter. 3. To con- 
clude ; [0bs.]} 

EX-PIRE, v. & 1. To emit the last breath, as an animal, 
to die; to breathe the last. 2 To;erish; toon? ‘a fail 
or be destroyed ; to come to vothine : tobe lruetrated. 
3. To fly out; to be thrown out with force. 4. To come 
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w an end; to cease; two terminate ; to close or conclude, 
as & given period. 

EX-PIR'ING, ppr. 1. Breathing out air from the lungs ; 
emitting fluid or volatile matter; exhaling ; dying; end- 
ing ; terminating. 2. a. Pertaining to or uttered at the 
time of dying. 

fEX-PIS-€A HON, n. {L. ez and piscatio.} A fishing. 
Chapman, 

EX-PLAIN!, v. ¢. [L. ezplano.) To make plain, manifest 
or intelligible; to clear of obscurity ; to expound ; to il- 
lustrate by discourse, or by notes. 

WX-PLALN’, cv. i, To give explanations. 

EX-PLAIN‘A-BLE, a. ‘That may be cleared of obscurity ; 
capuble of being made plain to the understanding ; capa- 
ble of being interprecsd. 

UX-PLAIN ED, ‘ex-pland!) pp. Made clear or obvious to 
the understanding ; expounded ; illustrated, 

EX-FLA WER, a. One who explains; an expositor; a 
conimentator ; an interpreter. Harris. 

EX-PLA:; NING, ppr. Expounding ; illustrating ; interpret- 
ing ; opening to the understanding; clearing of obscu- 
rity. 

EX-PLA-NA'TION, n, [L. ezplanatio.] 1. The act of ex- 
plaining, expounding or interpreting ; exposition ; illus- 
tration ; interpretation ; the act of clearing from obscurity 
and making intelligible, 2. ‘The sense given by an ex- 
pounder or interpreter. 3. A mutual exposition of terms, 
meaning or motives, with a view to adjust a misunder- 
standing, and reconcile ditferences ; reconciliation. 

EX-l’LAN‘A-TO-RY, a. Serving to explain; containing 
explanation. 

EX-PLE TION, 2. [L. erpletio.] Accomplishment ; ful fill- 
ment. ! Little hia | are 

EX'PLeAIVE, a. (Fr. ezpletif.] Filling; added for sup- 
Ly or vtnament. 

EX’PLE-TIVE, x. In language, a word or syllable insert- 
ed to fill a vacancy, or fur ornament. 

EX'PLI-CA-BLE, a. [L. ezplicubuis.} 1. Explainable ; 
that may be unfolded to the mind; that may be made in- 
telligible. 2, That may be accounted for. 

EX'PLI-CATE, 0. t. [L. explico.} 1. ‘To unfold; to ex- 
pand; toopen. 2. Tounfold the meaning or sense ; to 
explain ; to clear of ditticulties or obscurity ; to inter- 

ret. 

EX PLI-CA-TED, pp. Unfolded ; explained. 

EX'PLI-CA-TING, ppr. Unfolding; explaining ; inter- 


reting. 

EX-PLL€A-TION, n. 1. The act of opening or unfolding. 
2. ‘The act of explatning ; explanation ; exposition ; w- 
terpretation. 3. ‘The sense given by an expositor or 1in- 
terpreter. 

EX'PLI-CA-TIVE, or EX’PLI-CA-TO-RY, a. Serving to 
unig or 3xplain; tending to lay open to the under- 
standing. 

EX PLI-CA-TOR, n. One who unfolds or explains. 

EX-PLICIT,a. [L. ezplicitus.) Literally, untulded. Hence, 
plain in language; clear, not obscure or ambiguous , ¢x- 
press, not merely implied; open; unreserved ; having 
no disguised meaning or reservation. 

»EX PLIC-IT. [L.) A word found at the conclusion of ouy 
old books, signifYing the ead, or this finished, as We how 
tind jints. 

EX-VPLICUT-LY, adr. Plainly; expressly ; without du- 
plicity ; without disguise or reservation of meaning. 

EX-PLICIT-NESS, rv. Plainness of language or expres- 
sion ; clearness ; direct expression. 

EX-PFLODE, c.t. [L. explodo.] To utter a report with 
sudden vivlence; to burst and expand with force and a 
violent report. 

EX-PLODE’, v.t 1. To decry or reject with noise; to 
express disapprobation of, with noise or marks of con- 
tempt, 2. Fo reject with any marks of disapprobation or 
disdain: to treat with contempt, and drive from notice ; 
to drive into disrepute ; or, tn geueral, to condemn ; to re- 
ject; tocry down. 3. To drive out with violence and 
rowe,. 

EX-PLOD'ED, pp. Driven away by hisses or noise ; reject- 
ed; condemned ; cried down. 

EX. PLOD ER, a. One who explodes or rejects. 

EX-PLODING, ppr. Bursting and expanding with force 
and a Vivient report; rejecting ; condemning. 

EX-PLOIT!, 9. (Fr. ezplort.) 1. A deed or act; more es- 
pecially, a heroic act; a deed of renown ; a great or noble 
achievement. (Expiorturg, in a like sense, is not in 
use ]—2. Ina ludicrous sense, a great act of wickedness. 

fEX-PLOTT!, vr. t. Toa achieve. Camnden. 

t EX-PLO‘/RATE, v. & To explore. See Exprore. 

EX-PLO-RA‘TION, n. The act of exploring ; cluse search ; 
strict or careful examination. 

EX-PLO-RA‘TOR, un. One who explores. 

EX-PLOR/A-TO-RY, a. Serving to explore ; examining. 

EX-PLORE, 2.6 [L. ecplorv.) 1. To search for moking 
discovery ; to view with care ; to examine closely by the 
eye. 2 Tosearch by any means, totry. 3. ‘To search 
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or pry into, to scrutinize ; to inquire with care, & va 
amine closely with a view to discover truth. 

EX-PLOK‘ED, (ex-plord’) pp. Searched ; viewed ; exXamia- 
ed closely. 

EX-PLORE MENT, x. Search ; trial. [Litele used. ] 

EX-PLOR'ING, ppr. Searching; viewing , examining. 

EX-PLO'SION, x. 1. A bursting with noise ; 6 bursung of 
endden expansion of any elastic fluid, with force and s 
loud report. 2. The discharge of a piece of ordnance 
3. The sudden burst of sound in a valcano, &c. 

EX-PLO/SIVE, a. Driving or bursting out with violence 
und noise , causing explosion. 

EX-PO-LI-A‘TION, n. [L. expoliato.) A spoiling ; 3 wast- 
ing. Sec SpoLiaTion. 

t EX-POLI'ESH, for polwh, a useless word. 

EX-PO/NENT, . (k.. cerpurens.] 1. In algebra, the num 
ber or figure which, placed above a root at the right bind, 
denotes how often that rvot is repeated, or bow many 
rouluiplications are necessary to produce the power. 2 
The caponent of the ratio or proportion between two pum- 
bers or quantities, is the quoticnt arising when the ante 
cedent is divided by the consequent. 

EX-PONEN TIAL, a. Feponential curves are such na par- 
take both of the nature of algebraic and transcendental 
ones, 

EX-PORT!, v. ¢. [L. ezperte.| To carry out; to convey 
or transport, intrathick, produce and goods from one cvan- 
try tu another. 

EX'PORT, ». A commodity actually conveyed from one 
country or state to another in traiick, or a commodity 
which may be exported. 

EX. PORTA-BLE, a. That may be exported. 

EX-POK-TA- TION, n. 1. The act ofexporting ; the act of 
conveying goods and productions from one country a 
state toanother. 2. The act of carrying out. 

FX-PORT!/ED, pp. Carried out of a counuy oF state @ 
trathek. 

EX-PORT’ER, n. The pereon who exports. 

EX-PORTLNG, ppr. Conveying to a foreign country. 

EX: PORT-TRADE, n. The trade which consists in the ex 
portation of commodities. 

tEN-POS‘AL, n. Exposure. Sift. 

EX-POSE!, vo. t. [I'r. erpuser.] 1. To lay open; to set & 
public view ; to disclose ; to uncover or draw from coa 
cealment. 2. To make bare; to uncover; to remove 
from any thing that which guards or protects. 3. ‘Tu re 
move from shelter; to place in a situation to be affected 
oracted on. 4. To lay open to attack, by any means 
5. To make liable ; to subject. 6. To put in the powei 
of. 7. ‘To lay open to censure, ridicule or contempt. & 
To lay open, in almost any manner. ¥Y. To put in dan 
ger. 10. ‘To cast out to chance ; to place abruad, or in 3 
situation unprotected. 11. Tuo Jay open; to make pub 
lic. 12. To offer; to place ina situation to invite pur 
chasers. 13. To offer to inspection, 

EX-PCSED, (ex-pdzd‘) pp. Laid open ; laid bare ; uncov 
ered; unprotected ; made lable to attack ; affered foe 
sale ; disclosed ; made public , offered to view. 

EX-POZ!/ED-NESS, 2. A state of being exposed, open to at- 
tack, or unprotected. Fidwards. 

EX-POS'ER, rn. Qne who exposes, 

EX-POSING, ppr. Lying or laying open ; making bare, 
putting in danger, disclosing ; placing in any situation 
without protection ; offering to inspection or to sale. 

EX -PO-sl'TION, xn. 1. A laying open: a setting to pabtiec 
view. 2. A situation in which a thing is exposed or laid 
open, or in which it has an unobstructed view, or in 
which a free passage to itis open. 3. Explanation ; in- 
terpretation. 

EX-POS 1-TIVE, a. Explanatory ; laying open. 

EX-POSI-TOR, ». [L.) 1. One who expounds or explains ; 
an interpreter. 2. A dictionary or vucabulary which ex- 
plains words, 

EX-PoOs LTO-RY, a. Serving to etplain or illustrate. 

EX POST FA€/TO. [L.] In law, done after another Uune. 
An er post facto law, iu criminal cases, consists in de- 
claring an act penal or criminal, which was innocent 
when done.—An ex post actu law is one that renders an 
act punishable in a manner in which it was nut puuishs- 
ble at the time it was committed. 

EX-POS'TU-LATE, rv. i [L. erpostulo.] To reason earn- 
estly with a person, on some impropriety of bis con- 
diet. 

t EX-POS’TU-LATE, 0. ¢. To discuss ; to examine. 

EX POS'TU-LA-TING, ppr. Reasoning or urging argu- 
ments against any improper conduct. : 
EX-POS-TU-LA'TION, a 1. Reasoning with a person in 
opposition to his conduct.—2. In ractoric, an address con- 

taining expostulation, 

EX-POs TU-LA-TOR, ». One who expostulates. 

EX-POS TU-LA-TO-RY, a. Containing expostulation. 

EX-POSURE, (ex-pozhur) a. 1. The act of exposing of 
laying open. 2. The state of being laid open to view, fe 
danger, or to any tnconvenicnce. 3. ‘Uhe situation ofa 
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place in regard to points of compass, or to a free access of 
air or light. 

EX-POUND’, v. t. [L. ezpono.] 1. To explain; to lay 
open the meaning ; to clear of obscurity ; to interpret. 
2. To wy open ; to examine ; (vbs.] 

EX-POUND‘ED, pp. Explained ; interpreted. 

EX-POUND/ER, n. An explainer ; one who interprets. 

EX-POUNDI‘ING, ppr. Explaining; laying open ; making 
clear to the understanding ; interpreting. 

EX-PREE€T, a. A prefect out of office. 

EX-PRES‘I-DENT, rn. One who has been president, but 
is no longer in the office. 

EX-PRESS, v.t. (Sp. erpresar.] 1. To preas ur sqneeze 
out ; to force out by pressure. Po utter ; to declare in 
words ; to speak. 3. To write or engrave ; to represent in 
written words or language. 4. To represent ; to exhibit 
by copy or resemblance. 5. To represent or show by 
imitation or the imitative arts ; to form a likeness. 6. To 
show or make known; to indicate. 7 To denote; to 
designate. 8. To extort; to elicit. 

EX-PRESS!, a. 1. Plain; clear; expressed; direct; not 
ambiguous. 2. Given in direct terms ; not implied or left 
to inference. 3. Copied; resembling ; bearing an exact 
representation. 4. Intended or sent for a particular pur- 

Pe or on & particular errand. 

-PRESs!, x2. 1. A messenger sent on a 
or occasion. 2. A message sent. 
lain terins ; [obds.] 
PRESSED, (ex-prest') pp. Squeezed or forced out, as 
ju.ce or liquor; uttered in words , set down in writing or 
Jecters ; declared , represented ; shown. 
i4X-PRESS'I-BLE, a. 1. ‘That may be expressed ; that may 
be uttered, declared, shown or represented. 2. That 
may be squeezed wut. 

EX-PRESS'ING, ppr. Forcing out by pressure ; uttering ; 
declaring ; showing ; representing. 

EX-PRES/SION, a. 1. The act of expressing ; the act of 
forcing out by pressure. 2. The act of uttering, declar- 
ing or representing; utterance ; declaration ; representa- 
tion. 3. A phrase, or mode of specch.—4. In rhetaric, el- 
ocution ; diction; the peculiar manner of utterance, suit- 
ed to the subject and sentiment.—5. In painting, a natu- 
ral and lively representation of the subject.—6. In music, 
the tone, grace or modulation of voice or sound suited to 
any particular subject ; that manner which gives life and 
reality to ideas and sentiments.—7. Theatrical erpression 
is a distinct, sonorous and pleasing pronunciation, accom- 

anied with actin) suited to the subject 

-PRESSIVE, a. 1. Serving to express ; serving to utter 
or represent. 2. Representing with furce; emphatical. 
3. Showin od ahaa 

E€X-PRESS'IVE-LY, adr. In an expressive manner ; clear- 
ly ; fully; with a clear representation. 

BX.PRESSIVE-NERE n. 1. The quality of being express- 
ive ; the power of expression or representation by words. 
2. The power or force of representation ; the quality of 

nting a subject strongly to the senses or to the mind. 
-~-PRESS'LY, adc. In direct terms ; plainly. 

t EX-PRESS/NESS, x. The power of expression. Ham- 
muad. 

EX-PRESS'URE, xn. Expression; utterance; representa- 
tion ; mark; impression. [ Little used. 

* EX’‘PRO-BRATE, or EX-PRO'BRATE, x. t. [L. expro- 
bro.] To upbraid ; tocensure as reproachful; to blame ; 
to condemn. 

EX-PRO-BRA‘TION , n. The act of charging or eensuring 
reproachfully ; reproachful accusation ; the act of up- 
braiding. 

EX-PROB/RA-TIVE, a. Upbraiding ; expressing reproach. 

EX-PROPRI-ATE, v.t. [L. ez and proprius.) To disen- 
gage from appropriation ; to hold no longer ag one’s own ; 
to give up a claim to exclusive property. 

BX-PRO-PRI-A‘TION, x. The act of discarding appropri- 
ation, or declining to hold as cne’s own. 

EX-POGN!, (ex-piine’) r. t. [L. ezpugno.J] To conquer ; 
to take by assault. Johnson. 

£X-PUG/NA-BLE, a. That may be forced. 

EX-PUG-NA’TION, 2. Conquest; the act of taking by as- 
eauit. 

EX-POGN‘ER, (ex-pan‘er) x. Qge who subdues. 

EX-PULSE’, (ex-puls') r. ¢. as expulser.] ‘To drive out ; 
to expel. [Little used.] Shak. 

EX-PUL/SER, x. An expeller. Cotgrare. 

X-PULISION, n. 1. The act of driving out or expelling ; 
a driving away by violence. 2. The state of being driven 
out or away. 

EX-PUL/SIVE, a. Having the power of driving out or 
away; serving toexpel. Wiseman. 

EX -PUNETION, vn. The act of expunging ; the act of biot- 
ting out or erasing. Milton. ; 

EX-PUNGE’, (ex-puny') v. t. [L. ezrpunzo.}] 1. To blot 
out, as with a pen; to rub out: to efface, as words; to 
obliterate. 2. To efface ; to strike out; to wipe out or de- 
stroy ; to annihilate. 


articular errand 
3. declaration in 
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EX-PUNG’ED, (ex-punjd') pp. Blotted out; obliterated 


EX.PURGIN 

UX-PUNG ING, ppr. Blotting out; erasing ; effacing. 

EX-PUR-GATE, v. ¢. [L. expyrgo.] “to purge; to 
cleanse ; to purify from any thing noxious, offensive or 
erroneous. 

EX‘PU R-GA-TED, pp. Purged ; cleansed ; purified. 

EX!'PUR-GA-TING, ppr. Purging ; cleansing ; purifying. 

EX-PUR-GA‘TION, n. 1. The act of purging or cleansing 
evacuation. 2. A cleansing ; purification. 

EX‘PUR-GA-TOR, ». One who expurgates or punfies. 
EX-PUR-GA-TO'RI-OUS, a. Expunging. Milton. 

-PURG'A-TO-RY, a. Cleansing ; purifying ; serving to 

' Punt e ROE thing noxious or erroneous. 

X- ex-purj‘) wv. ¢. [L. 0.) To 

awe Mil pur) (L. ezpurgo.) purge 
tE IRE’, 0. t. [L. ezqutro.} To search into or out. 
EX'QUI-SITE, a. (y. erqusitus.] 1. Nice; exact; very 
excellent ; complete ; capable of nice perception ; capable 
of nice discrimination. 2. Being in the highest degree 
extreme. 3. Very sensibly felt. 
EX'QUI-SITE-LY, adr. 1. Nicely; accurately; with 
great perfection. 2. With keen sensation or with nice 
rception. 

‘QUI-SITE-NESS, xn. 1. Nicety ; exactness ; accuracy ; 
completeness ; perfection. 2. Keenness ; sharpness; ex- 
tremity. 

t EX-QUI S'I-TTVE, a. Curious ; eager to discover. 

t EX-QUI¢I-TIVE-LY, adv. Curiously ; minutely. 

EX-REP-RE-SENT'A-TIVE, ». One who has been fore 
merly a representative, but is no longer one. 

EX-SAN‘GUI-OUS, a. [L. ezsanguis.) Destitute of blood, 
or rather of red blood. 

EX-SCIND’, ¢. t. [L. ezacindo.] To cut off. [Little used. ] 

t EX-SCRIBE', v. t. [L. ezscribo.} To copy ; to transcribe 

t EX SERIPT, x. A copy ; 2 transcript. 

EX-SEC'RE-TA-RY, a. One who bas been secretary, but 
is no longer in office. 

EX-SEC TION, n. (L. ezsectio.] A cutting off. 

EX-SEN‘A-TOR, ». One who has been a senator, but ie 

EXERT) ja. [Le Standing out ; protruded 
INSERT! a. ersero. n out ; 

EX -SERT'ED from the at : ; 

EX SERT ILE, a. That may be thrust oat. 

EX SIC‘CANT, a. Drying ; evaporating moisture ; having 
the quality of drying. 

* EX'SIC-CATE, or EX-SIC/EATE, v. t. [L. ezsieco.) To 
dry ; to exhaust or evaporate moisture. Brown. 

* EX'SIE-€A-TED, or X-SIC'€A-TED, . Dried. 

* ENX'SI€-€A-TING, or EX-SICCA-TING. ppr. Drying ; 
evaporating moisture. 

EX-SI€-€A‘TION, n. Thé act or operation of drying; 
evaporation of moisture ; dryness. Brown. 

EX-SI€ CA-TIVE, a. Having the power of drying. 

EX-SPU-I''TION, ) 2. [L. ezpuo.] A discharge of saliva by 

EX-PU-I"TION spitting. 

EX-STIP/U-LATE, a. [L. ez and stipula.] In botany, hav- 
ing no stipules. 

EX-SU€'€OUS, «. [L. ezsuceus.] Destitute of Juice ; dry. 


Brown. 
ee On, n. [L. ezugo.} The act of sucking out. 
oyle. zs 
EX-SU-DA’TION, nx. [L. ezudo.] 1. A sweating; a dis- 
charge of humors or moisture from animal bodies. 2. 
discharge of the juices of a pliant, moisture from the earth, 


é&c. 
EX-SCUDF’, v.t. To discharge the moisture or juices of a 


living body through the pores ; also, tc discharge the 
liquid matter of a plant by incisions. 
EX-SODE’, v.i. To flow from a living body through the 


ores, or by a natural discharge, as juice. 
EX-SCDED, pp. Emitted, as juice. 
EX-SCDING, . Discharging, as juice. 
EX-SUF-FLA’TION, x. [L. ez and suffo.) 1. A blowing 
or blast from beneath. 2. A kind of exorcism 
t EX-SUF’/FO-LATE, a. Contemptible. Shak. 
t EX-SUS'CI-TATE, 7. t. [L. ezsuscito.] To rouse ; to ex- 


cite. 
t EX-SUS-CI-TA'TION, vn. A stirring up; a rousing. 
t EX’TANCRE, x. [L. ertans.] Outward existence. 
EX'TAN-CY, a. [L. erstans.] 1. The state of rising above 
others. 2. Parts rising above the rest; [little used.] 


Boyle. 

EX'TANT, a ([L. exstans, ertens.} 1. Standing out of 
above any surface ; protruded. 2. Jn being; now sub- 
sisting ; not suppressed, destroyed or lost. 

EX'TASY, EX-TATI€. See Ecstasy, Ecstatic. 

EX-TEM’PO-RAL, a. (L. extemp.~alis 1 1, Made or uttered 
at the moment, without premeaitation. 2. Speaking 
without premeditation. Instead of this word, eztempore 
neous and extemporary are now used. 

EX-TEM/PO-RAL-LY, ado. Without premeditation. 
EX-TEM-PG. iA‘NE-AN. See Extemrorannovus- 
X-TEM-PO-RUNE-OUS, a. [L. eztemperancus.] 
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pused, performed or uttered at the time the subject occurs, 
without previous study ; unpremedituted. 

BX-TEM-PUO-RA NE-OUS-LY, ade. Without previous 
study. 

EX -TRAVPO-RA-RELY, adv. Without previous study. 

EX-TEMVO-RA-RY, a. [L. ex and temperarius.}| Com- 
posed, performed or uttered without previous study or 

reparation. 

EX-'TEMPO-RE, ede. [L.] 1. Without previous study or 
Meditation; without preparation; suddenly. 2. Jt is 
used as an adjective, improperly, or at least without ne- 
cessity. : 

£X-TEMPO-RI-NESS, », The state of being unpremedi- 
tated ; the state of being cuinposed, performed or ullered 
without previous study. 

EX-TEM'PO-RIZE, v.1. 1. To speak extempore ; to speak 
withouc previous study or preparation. 2. To discourse 
Without notes or written cout position, 

EX-TEM'PO-RIZ-ER, n. One who speaks without previous 
study, or without written composition. 

EX-TEM-PO-RIZ-ING, ppr. Speaking without previous 
study, or preparation by writing. 

EX-TEND*, v. ¢. [L. extendv.] 1. To stretch in any direc- 
tion ; to carry forward, or continue in length, as a line ; 
to apread in breadth; to expand or dilate in size. 2. To 
stretch ; to reach forth. 3. To spread; to expand; to 
enlarge ; to widen. 4. To continue; to prolong ; as, to 
extend the time of payment. 5. To communicate ; to be- 
stow on; to use or exercise towards. 6. ‘To impart; to 
yield or give.—7. In law, to value lands taken by a writ 
of extent in satisfaction of a debt; or to levy on lands, as 
an execution. : 

EX-TEND’, v.i. Tostretch ; to reach; to be continued in 
length or breadth. 

EX-TEND'ED, pp. Stretched ; spread ; expanded ; enlarg- 
ed ; bestowed on; communicated ; levied. 

EX-TENDER, n. He or that which extends or stretches. 

EX-TEND'N-BLE, a. Capable of being exterded. 

EX-TEND'ING, ppr. Stretching ; reaching ; continuing in 
length ; spreading ; STETEIOE veered 
EX-TEND'LESS-NESS, n. Unlimited extension. 
X-TENS-I-BIL/I-TY, n. The capacity of being extended, 
or of suffering extension. 

EX-TENSI-BLE, a. That may be extended ; susceptible 
of enlargement. 

EX-TENSUT-RLE-NESS, n. Extensibility. 

BX-TENS ILE, @. Capable of being extended. 

EX-TENSION, a. [L. eta . The act of extending ; 
a stretching. 2. The state of being extended ; enlarge- 
ment in breadth, or continuation of length.—3. In phalus- 
oyu, Chat property of a body by which it occupies a pur- 
tion of space. 

EX TENSION-AL, a. Having great extent. More. 

BA-TENSIVE, a. 1, Wide ; large; having great enlarge- 
ment or extent. 2. That may be extended ; [ebs.] 

EX-TENS/IVI-LY, ado. Widely ; toa great extent. 

EX-TENSIVE-NESS, n. 1. Wideness ; iurgeness ; extent, 
2. Extent; diffusiveness. 3. Capacity of being extend- 
ed. Ruy. 

EX-TENS OR, n. In anatomy, a muscle which serves to 
extend or straighten any part of the body. 

EX-TENT’, a. Extended. Spenser. 

EX-TENT', n. [L. peteuites.| I. Space or degree to which 
a thing is extended ; compass; bulk; size. 2. Length. 
3. Communication ; distribution.—4. fn law, a writ of 
execution, or eztendi facias, commanding a sheriff to value 
the lands ofa debtor. 

EX-TEN'U-ATE, v. t. [L. ertenwo.) 1. To make thin, 
lean or slender. 2. To lessen ; to diminish, as a crime 
or guilt. 3. ‘To lessen in representation ; to palliate. 4. 
To lessen or diminish in honor. 5. To make thin or rare. 
EX-TEN‘U-ATE, a. Thin ; slender. 

X-TEN'U-A-TED, PP. Made thin, lean or slender ; made 
smaller ; lessened ; diminished ; palliated. 

EX-‘TENU-A-TING, por. Making thin or slender; leasen- 
ing ; diminishing ; palliating ; making rare. 

EX-'TEN-U-A/TION, n. 1. The act of making thin; the 
ie of growing thin or lean; the losing of flesh. 2. 

he act representing any thing less wrong, faulty or 
criminal than it is in fact; palliation. 3. Mitigation ; 
alleviation. 

EX-TE RI-OR, a. [L.] 1. External; outward ; applied to 
the outside or outer surface of a body, and oppased to 
intertor, 2 External; on the outside, with retcrence to 
& person ; Extrinsic. 3. Foreign; relating to foreign na- 
tions. 

EX-'TE’RI-OR, x. 1. The outward surface ; that which ia 
external. 2, Outward or visible deportment ; appearance. 


ft EX-TE-RI-OR‘I-TY, 2. Outwardness; the superficies. 


Cotgrave. 
EX-TE'RI-OR-LY, ad. Outwardly , externally. 
BA-TE'RI-ORS, a. plu. 1. The outward parts of a thing. 
2. Outward or external deportment, or forms and cere- 
monies ; visible acts. 
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EX-TERMI-NATE, c.t. [L. eztermino.] 1. To destroy 
utterly ; to drive away; to extirpate. 2. To eradicate ; 
to root out; tu extirpate. 3. Tu root out, as plants ; to 
extirpate.—t. In alscbra, to take away. 

EX-LERMI-NA-TED, pp. Utterly driven away or destroy- 
ed ; eradicated ; extirpated. 

EX-TERMI-NA-TENG, ppr. Driving away, or totally de 
stroying ; eradicating ; extirpating. 

EX-TERM-I-NA'TION, a2. 1. The act of exterininating ; 
total expulsion or destruction ; eradicatiun ; exturpaliun ; 
excision,—2. In alywecbra, a taking away. 

EX-TERM'LNA-TOR, x. He or that which exterminate, 

EX-TERALI-NA-TO-RY, a. Serving to exterminate. 

tTREX-VER MINE, or. 6. To exterminate. Stak. 

EX-TERKNS, a. (L. coternus.) 1. External; outward ; vis- 
ible. &. Without itself; not inherent ; not intrinsic. 

EX-TERNAL, a. [L. externus.] 1. Outward; exterior, 
as the ezternul surface of a body ; oppused to internal, 
2. Outward ; not intrinsic ; not being within, 3, Exte 
rior; visible ; apparent. 4. Foreign ; relating to oF cro 
nected with foreign Nations 

EX-TER-NALI-TY, a. External perception. 4. Smita. 

EX-TERN'AL-LY, ade. 1. Outwardly; on the outside. 
2. Tn appearance ; visibly. 

EX-TERN’ALS, a. plu. 1. The outward parts ; exterior 
form. 2. Outward rites anu ceremonies ; visible forms. 
EX-TER-RA'NE-OUS, a. [L.exterrancus.] Foreign; com 

ing from abroad. 

EX-TER SION, x. [L. eztersio.) The act of wiping or rub 
bing out. 

EX-TILL/, vt. [L. extillo.] To drop or distil from. 

EX-TIL-LA*PION, n. The act of falling in drops. 

t EX-TIM'U-LATE, See Stimucate. 

EX-TIM-U-LA‘TION. See Stimucation. 

EX-TINET’, a. [L. extinctus.] 1. Extinguished ; put oa, 
quenched. 2. Being at an end; having no survivor. 3 
Being atan end; having ceased. 4. Being at an end, by 
abolition or disuse; having no force. 

t Rene v.t. To make extinct ; to put out. Acts of 

arl, 

EX-TIN€’/TION, vn. [L. extinctio.] 1. The act of putting 
out or destroying light or fire. 2. The state of being ¢1- 
tinguished, quenched or suffocated. 3. Destruction; ez- 
cision. 4. Destruction ; Suppression ; a putting an end lo. 

EX-TINGUISH, 0.t. [L. extingus.} 1. To put out; 
quench ; to suffocate ; to destruy. 2. To destroy ; to put 
au cnd to. 3. To cloud or obscure by superior splendor 

EX-TIN‘GUISH-A-BLE, a. That may be quenched, de- 
stroyed or suppressed, 

EX-TIN'GUISHED, pp. Put out; quenched ; stifled ; sup 
pressed 5 destroyed. 

IN-TIN GUISH-ER, vn. 1. He or that which extinguishes. 
2. A hollow conical utensil to be put on a candle Ww e1- 
tingnish it, 

EX-TIN'GUISH-ING, ppr. Putting out; quenching ; sup- 
pressing ; destroying. 

EX-TINGUISH-MENT, n. 1. The act of putting out or 
quenching ; extinetion ; suppression ; destruction, 2, Ab- 
olition; nullification, 3. Extinction; a putting an end 
to, ora coming to an end; termination. 4. The putting 
an end to a right or estate, by consolidation or union. 
EX-TIRPS, c. t. To extirpate. Spenser. 

DX-PIRP A-BLE, a. at may be eradicated. 

* EX'TIR-PATE, or EX-TIRPATE, c. t. [L. extirpo.]} 
1. ‘To pull or pluck up by the roots ; te root out ; to erad- 
icate ; to destrvy tutally. 2. To eradicate ; to root out; 
to destroy wholly.—3. In surgery, ww cut out; to cut off; 
to eal out; to remove. 

* EX TIR-PA-TED, or EX-TIR'PA-TED, pp. Plucked up 
by the roots ; rooted out; eradicated ; totally destroved. 

* EX'/TIR-PA-TING, or EX-TiR'PA-TING, ppr. Pulling 
up or out by the roots ; eradicating ; totally destroving. 

EX-TIR-PA'TION, n. The act of rooting out; eradication ; 
excision ; total destruction. 

EX ‘TIR-PA-TOR, 2. One who roots out ; a destroyer. 

t EX-TLSPlCloUs, a. [L. extispictum.) Augurial ; rela- 
ting to the inspection of entrails in order to prugnustica 
tion. Brown. 

EX-TOL', v. t. [L. eztollo.] To raise in words or eulogy ; 
to praise ; to exalt in commendation ; to magnify. 

EX-TOL‘LED, (ex-told’) ppr. Exalted in commendation ; 

raised ; magnified. 

EX-TOL/LER, 2. One who praises or magnifies ; a praiser 
or magniner. 

EX-TOL LING, ppr. Praising ; exalting by praise or com- 
mendation ; magnifying. 

EX-TORS IVE, a. Serving to extort ; tending to draw from 
by compulsion. 

EX-TORS [VE-LY, adv. In an extorsive manner. 

EX-TORT’. v.t, [L. extortus.] 1. To draw from by force 
or compulsion ; to wrest or wring from. 2. To gain by 
violence or oppression. 

EX-TOR', v.i. To practice extortion. Spenser. 

t EX-TORT!, pp. for ectorted. Spenser. 
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EX TORT'ED, pp. Drawn from by compulsion. 

EX-TORT'ER, n. One who extorts. Camden. 

EX-TORT-ENG , ppr. Wresting from by force. 

EX-TORTION, m. 1. The act of extorting; Une act or 
practice of wresting any thing frum a person by force 
duress, Menaces, authority, or by any undue exercise o 
power; uUlegal exaction ; illegal compitsion. 2. Force 
or ihegal compulsion, by which any thing ie taken from a 

‘rson. 

EX-TOR-TION-ER, nx. One who practices extortion. 

EX-TUR‘TIOUS, a. Oppressive ; violent; unjust. 

EX ‘TRA, @ Laan prepuntwn, denoting beyond or excess ; 
us, ertra-work, extru-pay, Work or pay beyond whiat is 
usual or ag on. 

EN-TRACT!, v. t. [L. eztractus.] 1. To draw out. 2. To 
draw out, as the juices or essence of a substance, by dis- 
tillation, solution or other means. 3. Tv take out; to 
take from. 4. To take out or select a part; to take a 
passage or passages from a book or writing.—5. Ina gen- 
eral sense, to draw from by any means or operation. 

EX*FRACT, a». 1. That which is extracted or drawn from 
sumething.—2. In literatur- a passage taken from a book 
or writing.—J. In pharmacy, any thing drawn from a 
substance, as essences, tinctures, &c.—4. In chemistry, a 
peculiar principle, supposed to form the basis of all vege- 
table extracts, called alu the eztractire principle. 5. Ex- 
traction, descent; ‘obs. | 

EX-TRA€T'ED, pp. Drawn or taken out. 

EX-TRACTUNG, ppr. Drawing or taking out. 

EX-TRA€TION, an. [L. extractiv.|] 1. The act of drawing 
out. 2. Descent: Nneage; birth; derivation of persons 
from a stock or tamily.—3. In paarmecy, the operation of 
drawing essences, tinctures, &c. frou: a substance.—t. In 
entametic and alycbra, the ertraction of roow! is the oper- 

ation of finding the root of a given number or quantity ; 
res ri method or rule by which the operation is per- 
urmed. 
EX-TRA€TIVE, a. That may he extracted. Krrocen. 
EX-TRA€T'IVE, x. The proximate principle of vegetable 
extracts. 

EX-TRAET'OR, 2. In midicifery, a forceps or instrument 
for extracting children. 

tf EX-TRA-DI€'TION-A-RY, a. (L. extra and dictw.)] Con- 
sisting not in words, but in realities. Brown, 

EX-TRA-DO'TAL, a. Not belonging to dower; parapher- 
nal. Avent. 

EX-TRA-FO-LI-A‘CEOUS, a. [L. eztra and folium.] In 
boranyu, growing on the outside of a leaf. 

EX-TR’ GE NE-OUS, a. [L. eztru and genus.] Belonging 
to another kind 

EX -TRA-JU-DI'CIAL, a. Ont of the proper court, or the 
ordinary course of legal procedure. 

EX-TRA-JU-DI-CIAL-LY, adr. In a manner out of the 
ordinary course of legal proceedings. 

EX-TRA-LIMLTA-RY, a. [rctra and limit.) Being be- 
yond the limit or bounds. .3 word. 

EX-TRA-MIS'SION, rx. A sending out ; emission. 

EX-TRA-MUN'DANE, a. [L.ertra and myndus.] Beyond 
the limit of the material world. 

EX-TRA'NE-OUS, a. [L. extraneus.] Foreign; not be- 

longing toa ne existing withuut ; not intrinsic. 

EX-TRAOR-DI-NA-RIES, n. plu. Things which exceed 
the usual order, kind or method. 

EX-TRAOR'DI-NA-RLLY, (ex-trorfde-na-rily) ade. Ina 
manner vut of the ordinary or usual method ; beyond the 
common course, limits or order; in an uncommon degree ; 
remarkably ; particularly ; eminently. 

EX-TRAOR!'DI-NA-RI-NESS, 2. Uncommonnesa;_re- 
markableness. 

€X-TRAOR'DI-NA-RY, (ex-trorde-na-ry) a. [L. ertraor- 
dinartus.) 1. Beyond or out of the common order or 
method ; not in the usual, customary or regular course ; 
not ordinary. 2. Execeding the cominon degree or meas- 
ure; hence, remarkable ; uncummon ; care ; wonderful. 
3. Special ; particular ; sent for a special purpose, or ona 

rticular occasion. 

EX-TRAOR’DI-NA-RY, n. Any thing which exceeds or- 
dinary method or computation. Uncommon in the singu- 
lar number. 

EX-TRAOR/DILNA-RY, adv. Extraordinarily. 

EX-TRA-PA-ROEHI-ATL, a. Pie and parochial.) Not 
within the limits of any parish. 

EX-TRA-PRO FESSION-AL, a. Foreign tc a profession ; 
not within the ordinary limits of professional duty. 

EX-TRA-PRO-VIN-‘CIAL, a. Not within the saine prov- 
ince. 

EX-TRA-REGU LAR, a. [ertra and regular.}] Not eon- 

rehended within a rule or miles. 7'aylor. 

EX-TRA-TER RLTORI-AL, a. Reing beyond or without 
the limits of a territory or particular jurisdiction. 

*EXY- TRAUGHT, old pp. of crtract. 

EX_THAVA-GAACK, Un, [L. ertra and ragans.) 1. Lit- 

EX_TRAV/A-GAN-CY, erally, ® wandering beyond a 
Timit. 2 A going beyond the limits of strict truth, or 
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probability. 3. Excess of affection, passion or appetite 

4. Excess in expenditures of property , the expending of 

Money withuul necessity, or beyond what is reasonable 

or proper; dissipauon. 5. Any exceas or wandering from 
rescribed lLunits ; irregularity ; wildness. 

EX-TRAV-A-GANT, a. 1. Literally, wandering beyond 
limits. 2. Excessive ; exceeding due bounds ; unreason 
able. 3. Irregular; wild ; not within ordinary limits of 
truth or probability, or other usual bounds. 4. Exceeding 
Necessity Or prupriety ; wasteful. 5. Prodigal; profuse 
In expenses, 

EX-TRAV'A-GANT, a. One who is confined to no general 
rule. L’Fstrange. 

EX-TRAV'A-GANT-LY, adv. 1. In an extravagant man- 
ner wildly ; not within the limits of truth or probability 
2. Unreasonably ; excessively. %. ln a manner to use 
property without necessity or propriety, or to no good 
purpose; expensively, or profusely to an unjustifiable 

egree. 

EX-TRAV'A-GANT-NESS, . Excess ; extravagance. 

EX-TRAV‘A-GANTS, x. In church history, certain decre- 
tal episties or constitutions of the popes. 

t EX-TRAV‘A-GATE, v.t. To wander beyond limits. 

EX-TRAV-A-GA'TION, x. Excess; © wandering beyond 
limits. Smollet. 

EX-TRAV!A-SA-TED, a. [L. extra and casa.] Forced or 
let out of its proper vessels. Arbuthnot. 

EX-TRAV-A-SA‘TION, n. The act of forcing or letting out 
of ity proper vessels or ducts, as a tluid ; the state of being 
forced or Jet out of its containing vessels ; effusion. 

t EX-TRA-VE'NATE, a. Let out of the veins. 

EX-TRA-VERSION, n. The act of throwing out ; the state 
of being turned or thrown out. [Little used. ] 

tEX-TREAT, x. Extraction. Spenser. 

EX-TREME!, a. (L. ertremus.] 1. Outermoet; utmost, 
farthest ; at the utmost point, edge, or border. 2. Great- 
est; most violent; utmost. 3. Last ; beyond which 
there is none. 4. Utmost; worst or best that can exist 
or be supposed. 5. Most pressing.—Hztreme unchon, 
among the Komanists, is the anointing of a sick person 
with oi], when decrepit with age, or affected with some 
mortal disease, and usually just before death. 

EX-TREME/, rn. 1. The utmost point or verge of a thing; 
that part which terminates a body ; extremity. 2. Ut 
most point; furthest degree.—3. In logic, the extremes 
or extreme terms of a syllogism are the predicate and sub- 
ject.—4. In mathematics, the ertremes are the first and 
last terms of a proportion. 

EX-TREME!LY, ade. 1. In the utmost degree; to the ut- 
most puint.—2. In familiur language, very much; 


reathy. 

EX-TREML-TY, n. [L. extremitas.] 1. The utmost point 
or side ; the verge; the point or border that terminates a 
thing. 2. The utinost parts. 3. The utmost point; the 
highest or furthest degree. 4. Extreme or utmost dis- 
tress, straits or difficulties. 5. The utmost rigor ur vio- 
lence. 6. The most aggravated state. 

EX’ TRI-€A-BLE, a. That can be extricated. 

EX'TRLEATE, v.t. (LL. ertrico.) 1. To disentangle ; to 
free from difficulties or perplexities ; to disembarrass. 2. 
To send out; to cause to be emitted or evolved. 

EX'TRI-€A-TED, pp. Disentangled ; freed from difficulties 
and perplexities ; divemibatiaaced ; evolved. 

EX TRI-CA-TING, ppr. Disentangling ; disembarrassing ; 
evalving. 

EX-TRI-CA‘TION, x. 1. The act of disentangling ; a free- 
ing from perplexities ; disentanglement. 2. The act of 
sending out or evulving. 

EX-TRIN SI€ a. [L. ertrinercus.] External; aut- 

EX-TRIN'SLEAL, ward ; not contained in or belonging 
to a body. 

EX-TRINSE-CAL-LY, adr. From without; externally. 

t EX-TRUET, tT. t. [L. ertructus,] To build ; lo construct. 

t EX-TRUQ‘TION, a. A building. 

EX-TRUET'ILVE, a. Forming into a structure. Fudke. 

t EX-TRUCT'OR, x. A builder ; a fabricator; a contriver. 

EX-TRCDE,, v. t. [L. ertrudv.] 1. To thrust out; to 
urge, force or press out; toexpel. 2. Tu drive away ; to 
drive off. 

EX-TROIPED, pp. Thrust out; driven out; expelled. 

EX-TRODING, ppr. Thrusting out; expelling. 

EX-TRO‘SION, n. The act of thrusting or throwing out; a 
driving out; expulsion. 

EX-TC'BER-ANCE, (x. [(L. eztuberans.) 1. In medicine, 

EX CTOREICAN-CY, | a swelling or rising of the flesh; 
a protuberant part. 2. A knob or swelling part of a body. 

EX-TO/BE-RANT, a. Swelled ; standing out. 

ft EX-TOBER-ATE, 0. i. [L. extubcru.] ‘To awell, 

EX-TU-MES CENCE n. [L. eztumescens.) A swelling or 
rising. [ Little used. 

EX-U BER-ANUE, Yn. [L. eruherana.) 1. An abundance, 

EX-UBER-AN-CY, an overflowing quantity ; richness, 
2. Superfluous abundance ; luxuriance. 3. Overgrowth, 
superfluous shoots, as of trees. 
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EX-U'RER-ANT, a. Ut Abundant, 
Over abundant ; snyerfluous ; tuxuriant. 
abundance ; producing us plenty. 

EX-U BER-ANT-LY, adc. Abundantly; very copiously ; 
in great plenty ; to a superfluous degree. 

EX-U BER-ATH, coe. (1. ccubere.( To abound; to be in 

reat abundance, | attle used. | 

EX U€C'CULS, 6. ]L. exsuceus.) Without juice; dry. 
Brain. 

* EX'U-DATE, or FX-UDE’‘, 0. t. andi. See Exsupe, the 

eferable orthography. 

EX-U-DA'TION, nu. See ExsupaTion. 

EX-UIYED, pp. See Exsuoep. 

EX-UDING, ppr. See Exsupine. 

EX-UL'VER FE, x. t. (L. erulcero.} 1. To cause an ul- 
cer. 2. To atftict ; to corrode ; to fret or unger. 

EX-ULCER-ATE, v.t. Te become an ulcer, or ulcerous. 

EX-UL/'CER-ATE, a. Wounded ; vexed ; enraged Bron. 

EX-ULCER-A-TED, pp. Affected with ulcens. 

EX-UL'CER-A-TING, ppr. Producing ulccrs on ; fretting ; 
becoming ulecrous, 

EX-UL-CER-A'TION, a. 1. The act of causing ulcers ona 
body, or Che process of becoming ulcerous ; the beginning 
erosion which wears away the substance, and forms an 
ulcer. 2. A fretting ; exacerbation; corrosion. 

EX-UL/CER-A-TO-RY, a. Having a tendency to form ul- 


plenteous; rich. 2. 
3. Pouring forth 


cers. 

EX-ULT!, (egz-alt)) roi. (lu. erulto.} To rejoice in tri- 
umph; to rejoice exceedingly at success or victory ; to be 
glad abave eek to Urtun ph. 

EX-ULT ANCE 
fEXULTANCY, n. Exultation, Hammond. 
X-ULT ANT, a. Rejoicing tiumphantly. Afore. 

EX-UIT-TA‘TION, x. The act of exulting ; lively joy at 
success or victory, or at any advantage gained ; great 

ladness ; rapturous delight; triumph. 

EX-ULT IAG, pr. Rejoicing greatly or in triumph. 
EX-UN DAT i v.14. Ts overtlow. 

SX-UN-DAE'TION, no [L. crundatio.} An overflowing 
abundance. [ Lettle used.} Ray. 

PEX-UPER-ATE, v. t. To excel; to surmount. 

f EX-UR GENT, a. [L. erurgens.] Ansing ; commencing. 
Dr. Farvur. 

PEX-US4 T-TATE, t. t. (L. ereuecito.) Tostir up ; to rouse. 
FX-US'1', 0. t. [L. ezustus.] To bum. Cockeram. 
X-USYTION, a. (LL. ezustus.) The act or operation of 
burning up. 

EX-U VI-, n. plu. (L.) 1. Cast skins, shells or cover- 
ings of animals. 2. ‘he spoils os remains of animals 
found in the earth. 

EY, in old writers, Sax. iz, signifies an isle. 

EG‘AS, a. [Fr. nivis.}] A young hawk just taken from the 
nest, nat able to ee for itself. Shak. 

E?'AS, a. Unfledged. Spenser. 
PAS MUSKET, n. A young ungedged male hawk, of 
the musket kind, or sparrow-hawKk. Sick. 

EGE, (1) n. [Sax. ea, ca.) 1. The organ of sight or vis- 
bon ; properly, the globe ar ball movable in the orbit. 2. 
sight; view ; ocular Knowledge. 3. Look; countenance. 
4. Front; face. 5. Disect opposition. 6. Aspect; re- 
gard ; respect; view. 7. Notice ; observation ; vigilance ; 
watch. #&. View of the mind ; opinion formed by obser- 
vation or contemplation. ¥Y. Sight; view, either in a lit- 
eral or fisurdiive sense. 10. Something resembling the 
eye in form. 11. A small hole or aperture ; a perforation. 
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12. A aman cateh for a hook ; as we say, hooks ard coe 
18. ‘Vhe bud of a plant; ushoot. 14. A small shade ot 
color ; ne used.| 15. The power of perception. 16. 
Oversight; inspection.—The eyes of a slap are tbe parts 
which lie near the hawse-holes, particalerly, in the lowe 
apurtinents.— 7'u oct the eyes on is tasee; to have a sight 
of. -7 find savor in the eycs is to be graciously receivec 
and treated, 

EG, nm. A brood; a8, an eye of pheasants. 

ETL, v.t. ‘To tix the eye on; to lock on; to view ; to od 
serve; particularly, to observe or watch narrowly. 

ESE, +28. Toa, ger; to bave an appearance. Shak. 

EVE BALL, 2. ‘The ball, globe or apple of the eye. 

EVE BEAM, 2. A glince of the eve. Stak. 

ETE BOLT, a. Un eas, a bar of iron or bolt, with an eye, 
formed to be driven into the deck or sides. 

FYE BRIGHT, a. A genus of plints, the cuphre sta. 

BEV I/BRICGHT-EN-ENG, a. A clearing of the sight. 

ESE BROW, a. The brow or bury arch above the eye. 

EVED pp Lb Viewed, observed , watched. 2. 6. Hav- 
ing eyes; uscd in coripositiun 

FYE DROP, a. A tear. Shak. 

ESEGLANCE, 2. A glance of the eye ; a rapid look. 

ESE GLASS, n. A glass to assist the sight; spectacles, 

tESh _GLUT-TING, n. A feasting of the eves. Sper nges 

EYELASH, a. The line of hair that cdges the evelid. 

EVE LESS, a. Wanting eyes; destitute’ of aight. 

EVE LET, n. (Fr. adict.]) A small hole or pertoration, to 
receive a lace or small rope or cord. 

EVE LEAD, n. (Fr. aidladc.}] A glance of the eye. 

ETE LID, 2». The cover of the eye: thit portion of mova 
ble skin with which an animal coven the eyeball, or an- 
coven it, at pleasure. 

BRU E-OF-FENIYING, a. That hurta the eyes. Shak. 

ETE PLEAS-ING, a. Pleasing the cye. Daries. 

EVER, n. One who eyes another. Gayton. 

EVE'SALVE, a. Ointment for the eye. Revelation. 

EVIE-SER-VANT, x. A servant who attends tw his duty 
only when watched. 

EVE-SER-VICE, 1. Serviee performed only under inspec- 
tion or the eye of an employer. 

ESESHOT, a. Sight, view; glance of the eve. Dryden. 

EYESIGHT, n. 1. The sight of the eye; view; ra 
tion. 2. The sense of seeing. 

ETE SORE, n. Something offensive to the eye or sight. 

EYE SPLICE, a. In seamen’s language, @ sort of eye ot 
circle at the end of a rope. .War. Dict. 

EVE/SPOT-TED, a. Marked with spots like eyes. Spenser. 

EVE'S TONE, a. A small calearious stone, used for taking 
suletances from between the lid and bail of the eye. 

ee STRING, n. ‘The tendon by which the eye is mov- 
ed. 

EYE TOOTH, n. A tooth under the eye; a pointed tooth 
in the upper jaw next ty the grinders, called alsu a canme 
tooth; a fang. : 

ETE WINK, ». A wink, or motion of the eyelid. + 

EVE'-WIT-NESS, n. One who sees a thing done ; one who 
has ocular view of any thing. 

ET OT, a. A litde isle. Blackstone. 

* ETRE, (fre) n. (Old Fr.) 1. Literally, a journey or cir- 
cuit. In England, the justices in eyre were itinerant 
judges, who rode the circuit tu hold courts in the different 
counties, 2. A court of itinerant justices. 

* EVRY, a. The place where birds of prey construct their 
nests and hatch. It is written alsu eyrie. See AgRIB. 


F. 


F the sixth letter of the English Alphabet, is a labial ar- 

9 ticulation, formed by placing the upper teeth on the 

under lip, and accompanied with an emission of breath, 
Ite kindred fetter is r, which is chiefly distinguished from 
f by being more vocal, or accompanied with more sound, 
as may be perceived by pronouncing ¢f, ev. F,in English, 
has one wniform sound, as in futher, after, f stands for 
fellow; F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal Society, 

F or FA, in music, is the fourth note rising in this order in 
the gamul, ul. re, mt, fa. 

FA-BA CEOUS, a. [Low L. fahaceus.) Having the nature 
of a bean; like a bean. 

FA'BI-AN, a. Delaying ; dilatory ; avoiding battle, in imi- 
tation of Q. Fabius Maximus. 

FA'BLF, x. [L. fubula: Fr. sable.) 1. A feigned story or 
tale, intended to instruct or amnse ; a fictitious narmtion 
intended to enforce some useful truth or precept. 2. Fic- 
thon in general. 3. An idle story ; vicious or vulgar fic- 


tions. 4. The plot, or conuected series of events, in an 
ore or dramatic poem. 5. Falsehood; a softer term for 
@ 013. 


FABLE, v.i. 1. To feign; to write fiction. 2 To tell 
falsehoods. 

FA BLE, v. t. To feign; to invent ; to devise and speak of 
as true or real. 

FA'RLED, pp. 1. Feigned; invented, as stories. 2 a. 
Told or celebrated in fables. 7ckel. 

FA'BLER, 2. A writer of fables or fictions; a dealer in 
feigned stories. Johnson, 

FA BLING, ppr. Feiening; devising, as etories ; writing 
or uttcring talse stories. 

* FABRIC, x. [L. fabrica.] 1. The structure of any thing; 
the manner in which the parts of a thing are united by 
art and labor; workmanship; texture. 9. The frame or 
structure of a building ; construction; the building itself; 
an edifice ; a house; atemple; achurch; a bridge, &¢. 
3. Any system composed of connected parts. 4. Cloth 
manufactured, 

* FABRIC, r. t. To frame ; to build ; to construct. 

FABRICATE, v.t. [L. fabrico.] 1. To frame ; to build ; 
to construct; to form a whole by connecting ite parts. 2. 
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‘hu torm by art and labur ; to manufacture. 3. To invent 
and form ; to forge ; to devise falacly. 4. To coin. 

FABRE CA-TED, pp. bramed; constricted; built; man- 
ufactured ; invented ; devised falsely ; forged. 

PADRI-CA-TING, ppr. Framing; constructing ; manufac- 
turing ; deVising falsely : forging. 

FAB-RI-CA‘TION, a. 1. The act of framing or construct- 
ing ; construction. 2. “Phe act of maniacturing. 3. ‘he 
act of devising falsely ; furgery. 4. ‘That which is fabri- 
cated ; 8 falsehood. 

FADLRI-€A-TOR, vn. One that constructs or makes. 
FABRILE a. (L. fadrilis.] Pertaining to handicrafts. 
AB U-LIST, no The inventor or writer of fables. 

FABU-LIZE, c. t. To invent, compose or relate fables. 

FAB-U-LOS I-TY, a. Fabulousness ; fullness of tables. 

FABIU-LOUS, a. 1. Feigned, as a story; devised ; ficti- 
tious. 2. Related in fable ; described or celebrated in ta- 
bles ; invented ; not real. 3. The fubulcus age of Greece 
and Rome was the early age of those countries. 

FAB-U-LOUS-LY, adc. if a fabulous manner. 

FAB U-LOUS-NESS, x. The quality of being fabulous. 

PABIUR-DEN, ». (Fr. fauchourdun.) In music, simple 
counterpoint. 

FAC-ADE/!, (fas-side!) a. [Fr.] Front. Wartyn. 

FACE, n. (Fr. face; It. furciea.} 1. Ina cenecal sense, the 
surface of a thing, or the side which presents itself to the 
view of aspectator. 2. A part of the surface of a thing ; 
or the plane 3urfice of a solid. 3. The surtice of the fore 
part of an anunal’s head, purticufari:, ofthe hnmau bead ; 
the visave. 4. Countenauce , Gust of features , luok 5 air 
of the face. 5. ‘Phe front of a thing; the fore part, the 
flat surface that presents itself first lo view. 6. Visible 
stite ; appearance. 7. Appearance, look. &. Staite of 
confrontation, 9. Confidence ; boldness; tmpudence , a 
bold front 10. Presence; sight. il. The person. $2. 
In Scripture, face is used tor auger or favor.— To set the 
fice azdeast, 19 to oppose. 13. A distorted form of the 
face.—Face to face, nakedly ; without the inlerpusition 
of any other body. 

PACE, c.t. 1. To meet in front; to oppose with firmness ; 
to resist, or tomeet for the purpose of stopping or opposing. 
2 ‘To stand opposite to; tostand with the face or front 
towards. 3. To cover with additioual superticies ; to 
cover in front.— To face doa, to oppose bolilly or iupu- 
dently. 

FACKH, v.t. 1. To carry a false appearance ; to play the 
hypocrite. 2. Totur i the face. 

ee a. A cloth laid over the face of a corpse. 

ré . 

FA‘CED, (faste) pp. Covered in front.—In campusition, de- 
noting the kind of face, as full-jaced. Bailey. 

FACE’'LESS, a. Without a face. 

FACE/PAINT-ER, no A painter of portraits ; one who 
draws the likeness of the face. 

FACE’PAINT-ING, 2. The act or art of painting por- 
traits. 

FACET, nr. [Fr. fucettc.] A little face; a small surface ; 
as, the fucets of a diamond. 

tPACETE, a. [L. facetus.] Gay; cheerful. Burten. 

tf PA-CETF'NESS, xn. Wits pleasant representation. 
FA-CETE LY, ade. Wittily ; merrily. furton, 
A-CEITIOUS, a. [Fro fauceteue.) 1. Merry; spartive ; 
jocular,; sprightly with wit and good humor, 2 Witty ; 
full of pleasantry ; playful , exciting lnughter. 

PACE TIOGUS-LY, adv. Merrily, gayly ; wittily ; with 
pleasantry. 

FACE TIOUS-NESS, n. Sportive humor; pleasantry ; the 

uality of exciting laughter or good humor. 

FAVCIAL, a. [L. facies.) Pertaining to the face; as, the 
veal artery, Velu or nerve. 

fFA'CIENT, » A doer, one that does any thing, good or 
bad. 

PAC TLE, a. [Fr. factle.j| 1. Prepert:, easy to be done or 

trformned ; easy; not diticult; performable or attainable 
with litle labour. 2. Easy to be surmounted or removed ; 
easily conquerable. 3. Easy of access or converse ; mild ; 
courteous ; nut haughty, austere, or distant. 4. Pliant; 
flexible ; easily persuaded to goud or bad ; yielding; duc- 
tile to a fault. 

ft FACILE-LY, adr. Easily. Herbert. 

FACTLE-NESS, n. Easiness to be persuaded. 

FA-CILALTATE, r,t. (Fr. faciliter.] To make easy or 
Jess ditficult ; to free from difficulty or nnpediment, or to 
diminish it; to lessen the labor of. 

FPA-CILI-TA-TED, pp. Made easy or easier. 

PA-CILIL-TA-TING, ppr. Rendering easy or easier. 

PA-CH-ULTA'TION, a. The act of making easy, 

PA-CIL/T-TIES, na. plu. The means by which the perform- 
ance of any thing is rendered easy. 

PA-CILIL-TY, vn. [ Fr. fucilté: L. facilitas.] 1. Easiness 
te be performed ; freedom from ditiiculty ; ease. 2. Ease 
of performance ; readiness proceeding from skill or use ; 
dexterity. 3. Pliauecy ; ductility ; easiness to be persuad- 
ed; readiness of compliance, wsualiy ian a bud sense. 4. 
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kl ad of access ; complaisance : condescension . afia 

ility. 

FAC-I-NE’RI-OUS. Sec Factrorovs. 

FACING, ppr. 1. Fronting ; having the face towards ; op- 
posite. 2. Covering the fore part. 3. ‘lurning the face. 

FACING, n. A covering in front for ornament or defense. 

FA-CIN‘O-ROUS, a. (L. fucinus.] Atrociously wicked. 

FA-CIN'O-ROUS-NESS, xn. Extreme wickedness. 

FAC-SIMIU-LE, n. [L. sacio and siuilis.] An exact copy or 
hikeness, as of handwriting. 

FACT, a. [L. suctum.} 1. Any thing done, or that comes 
to pass ; an act; a dced; an effect produced or achieved ; 
anevent. 2. Reality ; truth. 

FACTION, x. [Fr.] 1. A party, in political society, com- 
bined or acting in union, in opposition to the prince, gov- 
ernment or state. 2. ‘Tumult ; discord ; dissension. 

FAC"TION-A-RY, a. A party man; one of a faction. 

t FAOTION-ER, a. One of a faction. Bp. Bancroft. 

FA€ TION-LST, «. One who promotes faction. 

FA@'TIOUS, a. (Fr. fuctieurs ; L. sactwsus.] 1. Given to 
faction ; addicted to form parties and raise dissensions in 
Opposition to government; turbulent; prone to clamor 
aginst public measures or men. 2. Pertaining to fac- 
tion ; proceeding from faction. 

FA€'TIOUS-LY, adc. In a factious manner ; by means of 
faction ; in a turbulent or disorderly manner. 

FA€ 'TIOUS-NESs, an. Inclination to form parties in oppo- 
sition to the government or to the public intereat ; dispasi- 
tion to clamor and raise opposition ; clamorousness for & 


arly. 

PAC-TYTIONS, a. [L. fuctitius.) Made by art, in distinc- 
tion from what is produced by nature ; artificial. 

tFAC'TIVE, a. Making ; having power to make. 

FAC TOR, a. [L. factor.] 1. In commerce, an agent en- 
ployed by merchants, residing in other places, to buy and 
sell, and to transact business on their account. 2. An 
agent ; a substitute.—3. In arithmetic, the multiplier and 
multiplicand, from the multiplication of which proceeds 
the product. 

FA€*TOR-AGE, n. The allowance given to a factor by his 
employer, as a compensation for his services ; called alse 
A Conmmixsion, 

FAts‘TOR-SHIP, ». A factory ; the business of a factor. 

FA€‘TO-RY, 2. 1. A house or place where factors resid 
to transact business for their employers. 2. The body o 
factors in any place. 3. Contracted from manufactory, &@ 
building or collection of buildings, appropriated to the 
manufacture of goods. 

FAC-FO'TUM, n. [L.] A servant employed to do all kinds 
of work. B. Jonson. 

FACT URE, n. (Fr.] The art or manner of making. 

FAC U L-TY, n. [Fr. faculté; L. fucultas.) 1. That power 
of the mind or intellect which enables it to receive, revive 
or modify perceptions, 2. The power of doing any thing ; 
ability. 3. The power of performing any action, natural, 
vital or animal. 4. Facility of performance ; the peculiar 
skill derived from practice, or practice aided by nature ; 
habitual skill or ability ; dexterity ; adroitness ; knack. 
5, Personal quality ; disposition or habit, good or ill. 6G. 
Power; authority. 7. Mechanical power. 8. Natural 
virtue ; efficacy. 9. Privilege ; a right or power granted 
to a person.—I0. In colleges, the masters and professors 
of the several sciences ; one of the members or depart- 
ments of a university.—In America, the faculty of a col- 
lege or university consists of the president, professors and 
tutors.—The faculty of adcocates, in Scotland, is a re-_ 
spectable body of lawyers who plead in all causes before 
the courts of session, justiciary and exchequer. 

*FAC UND, a. [L. facundus.] Eloquent. [| Little used.) 

FA-CUNDLTY, x. ft. facu .] Eloquence ; readiness 
of speech. 

FAD‘DLE, v. i. To trifle ; to toy ; to play. [2 low word.) 

t FADE, a. [Fr.] Weak ; slight ; faint. Berkeley. 

FADE, v. i. [Fr.fade.] 1. To lose color; to tend from a 
stronger or brighter color to a more faint ehade of the same 
color, or to lose a color entirely. 2. To wither, as a plant; 
to decay. 3. To lose strength gradaally ; to vanish. 4. 
To lose lustre; to grow dim. 5. To decay ; to perish 
gradually. 6. To decay ; to decline ; to become poor and 
miserable. 7. To lose strength, health or vigor ; to de- 
cline; to grow weaker. 8. To disappear gradually ; to 
vanish. 

FADE, ». t. To cause to wither ; to Wear away ; to deprive 
of freshness or vigor. 

FADED, pp. Become leas vivid, as color; withered ; de- 
cayed ; vanished. 

FADGE, (faj) v. i. (Bax. fegen, gefegen-] 
fit ; to come close, as the parts of tb 
one part consistent with another. 2. 
amity. 3. To succeed ; to hit. 

FADGE, n. (Swed. fagga.) A bundle, as of sticks. Cra 
ven dialect. 


e z de 
FAD/ING, ppr- 1. Losing color becoming lees vivid ; de 
caying ; declining ; wi ” 'g. a. Subject to decay : 


1. To sult ; to 
united ; to have 
o agree ; to live in 
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liable to lose freshness and vigor ; liable to perish ; not |; 


durable; transient. ; 

FADING, n. Decay ; loss of color, freshness or vigor. 

PAD ING-NESS, n. Decay ; liableness to decay. 

PAD'Y, a. Wearing away ; losing color or strength. 

FH CAL See Fecat. 

F2'CES,2 [(L.] Excrement ; algo, settlings ; sediment af- 
ter infusion or distillation. Quincy. 

FAFF. See Furr. 

f FAF’FEL, rv. it. To stammer. Barret. 

t FAG, v. ¢t. To beat. 

FAG, x. A slave ; one who works hard. 

AG, v. i. (Scot. faik.] To secome weary ; to fail in 
strength ; to be fhint with weariness. 

FAG, n. A knotin cloth. 

AG-END, n. 1. The end of a web of cloth, generally of 
coarser materials. 2. The refuse or meaner part of any 
thing.—3. Among seamen the untwisted end of a rope ; 
hence, to fug out, is to become untwisted and louse. 

PAG OT, n. (W. fagod.) 1. A bundle of sticks, twigs or 
gmail branches of trees, used for fuel, or for raising batter- 
fes, filling ditches, and other purposes in fortification. 
2. A person hired to appear at musters in a company not 
full, and hide the deficiency. 

FAG OT, v. ¢ To tie together ; to bind in a bundle ; to col- 
lect promiscuouslty Dryden. 

PAH LERZ, n. Gray copper, or gray copper ore. 

FXAH'LUN-ITE, nz. irom Fahlun.} Automalite. 

PAIL, v. i. (Fr. faillir.] 1. To become deticient ; to be in- 
sufficient ; to cease to be abundant for supply ; or to be en- 
tirely wanting. 2. To decay ; to decline ; to sink ; to be 
diminished. 3. To decline; to decay ; to sink; to be- 
come weaker. 4. To be extinct ; to cease j_ to be entirely 
wanting ; to be no longer produced. 5. To be entirely 
exhausted ; to he wanting ; to cease from supply. 6. To 
cease ; to perish; to be lost. 7. Tadie. 8. To decay ; to 
decline. 9. To become deficient or wanting. 10. To 
miss ; nat to produce the effect. 11. To be deficient in 
duty ; to omit or neglect. [2. To miss ; to miscarry ; to 
be frustrated or disappointed. 13. To be neglected ; to 
fall short ; not to be executed. 14. To become insolvent 
or bankrupt. 

FAIL, c. t. 1. To desert ; to disappoint ; to cease or to neg- 
lect or omit to afford aid, supply or strergth. 2. To omit; 
not to perform. 3. To be wanting to. 

FAIL, 2. 1. Omission ; non-performance. 2. Miscarriage ; 
fuilure ; deficience ; want ; death. 

FAIL/ANCE, an. Fault ; failure. 
AIL‘ER. See Fatcure. 

FAIL'ING, ppr. Becoming deficient or insufficient ; becom- 
ing weaker ; decaying , declining ; omitting ; not execut- 
ing or performing ; miscarrying ; neglecting ; wanting ; 
becoming bankrupt or insolvent. 

FAILING, n. 1. The act of failing; deficiency ; imperfec- 
tion; lapse ; fault. 2. The act of failing or becoming in- 
solvent. 

FAIL/URE, (failfyur) n. 1. A failing ; deficience ; cessation 
of supply, or total defect. 2. Omission ; pon. perform- 
ance. 3. Decay, or defect from decay. 1. A breaking, 
or becoming insolvent. 5. A failing ; a slight fanit. 

FAIN, a. Ci AGL Sod diet Glad ; pleased ; rejoiced. 

PAIN, adv. Gladly ; with joy or pleasure. 

t PAIN v. i. To wish or desire. 

FAIN'ING, ppr. Wishing ; desiring fondly. Spenser. 

PAINT, a. ‘Te faine.} 1. Weak; languid ; inclined to 
swoon. 2. Weak ; fecble ; languid ; exhausted. 3. Weak, 
as color; not bright or vivid; not strong. 4. Feeble ; 
weak, as sound; not lond. 5. Imperfect; feeble; not 
striking. 6. Cowardly ; timorous. 7. Feeble ; not vig- 
orous; not active. 8. Dejected ; depressed ; dispirited. 

FAINT, v. i. 1. To lose the animal functions; to lose 
strength and color, and become senseless and motionless ; 
to swoon. 2. To hecome feeble ; to decline or fail in 
strength and vigor; to be weak. 3. To sink into dejec- 
tion ; to lose courage or spirit. 4. To decay ; to disap- 

ar; to vanish; as, gilded clouds, while we gaze on 
them, faint before the eye. Pope. 

PAINT, r. t. To deject ; to depress ; to weaken. [/:ttle x.] 

PAINT-HEART‘ED, a. Cowardly ; timorous ; dejected ; 
easily depressed, or yielding to fear. 

FAINT-HEARTED-LY, ade. In a cowardly manner. 

FAINT-HEART'ED-NESS, n. Cowardice ; timorousness ; 
wnt of courage. 

FAINTING, ppr. Falling into a ewoon, failing ; losing 
strength or courage ; becoming feeble or timid. 

FAINT ING, n. A temporary loas of strength, color and 
respimtion ; syncope ; deliquium ; leipothymy ; a swoon. 

FAINT ISH, a. Slightly faint. 

FAINTUSH-NESS, n. A slight degree of faintness. 
FAINT'LING, a. Timorous ; feeble-minded. 

AINTILY, adv. 1. In a feeble, languid manner; without 
vigor or activity. 2. With a feeble flame. 3. With a 
feeble light. 4. With little force. 5. Without force of 
representation ; imperfectly. 6. In a low tone; with a 


feeole votce. 7, Without spirit or courage, Umor- 
ously. 

PAINTINESS, n. 1. The state of being faint; lca of 
strength, color and respiration. 2. Feebleness ; languor ; 
want of strength. 3. Inactivity ; want of vigor. 4. Fee- 
bleness, as of color or light. 5. Feebleness of representa- 
tion. 6. Feebleness of mind ; timorousnesa ; dejection ; 
irresolution. 

FAINTS, xn. plu. The groas, fetid oil remaining after dis- 
tillation, or the last runnings of spirits distilled. 

FAINT Y, a. Weak ; feeble; languid. Dryden, 

FAIR, a. (Sax. firger.] 1. Clear; free from spots; free 
froma dark hue; white. 2. Beautiful, handsome ; pzep- 
erly, having a handsoine face, 3. Pleasing to the eve ; 
handsome or beautiful, in general. 4. Clear; pure ; tree 
from feculence or extraneous matter. 5. Clear; noa 
cloudy or overcast. 6. Favorable ; prosperous ; blowing 
in a direction towards the place of destination. 7. Open ; 
direct, a8 a way or passage. 8. Open to attack or acceas ; 
unobstructed. 9. Open; frank; honest; hence, equal ; 


just; equitable. 10. Not effected by insidious or unlaw- - 


ful methods ; not foul. IL. Frank ; candid ; not sophisti- 
cal or insidious. 12. Honest; honorable ; mild, opprsed 
to insidiwus and compulsory. 13. Frauk ; civil. pleasing ; 
not harsh. 14. Equitable; jnst; merited. 15. Liberal ; 
not narrow. 16. Plain; legible. 17. Free from stain of 
blemish ; unspotted ; untarnished. 

FAIR, adr. 1. Openly ; frankly ; civilly ; complaisanty. 
2. Candidly ; honestly ; equitably. 3. Happily ; succese- 
fully. 4. On good terms.—7'v lid fair, ia to be likely, ov 
to have a fair prospect.—Famr and square, just dealing ; 
honesty. 

FAIR, xn. 1. Fliiptically, a fair woman; a handsome fe- 
male.— The fair, the female sex. 2. Fairness ; [ods.j 

PAIR, n. (Fr. foire ; W. fair.] A stated market in a partie- 
ular town or city ; a stated meeting of buyers and sellers 
for trade. 

FAIR’-HAND, a. Having a fair appearance. Shak. 

FAIRING, n. A present given ata fair. Gay. 

FAIRS, a. Reasonably fair. Cotgrave. 

FAIR‘LY, adr. 1. Beautifully ; handsomely. 2. Commodi- 
ously ; conveniently. 3. Frankly; honestly ; justly ; 
equitably ; without disguise or frand. 4. (openly; in- 
genuously ; plainly. 5. Candidly. 6. Without. perver- 
sion or violence. 7. Without blots; in plain letters ; 
plainly ; legibly. 8. Completely ; without deficience. 
9, Softly; gently. 

FAIR'NESS, », 1. Clesrness ; freedom from spots or blem- 
ishes; whiteness. 2. Clearncss; purity. 3. Freedom 
from stain or blemish. 4. Beauty; elegance. 5. Frank- 
ness ; candor ; hence, honesty ; ingenuousness, 6. Open- 
ness ; candor; freedom from disguise, insidionsness or 
prevarication. 7. Equality of terms ; equity. &. Instince- 
ness ; freedom from blots or obscurity. 

FAIR/-SPOK-EN, a. Using fair speech ; bland ; civil ; court- 
cous ; plausible. 

FAURY, n. [G. fee: Fr. fée, féerte.] 1. A foy: an imag- 
inary being or spirit, supposed to assume a human form 
dance in meadows, steal infants, and play a vanety of 
pranks. 2, An enchantress, 

t FALERY, a. I. Belonging to fairies. 2. Given by fairies. 

FAURY-LUKEF, a. Umitating the manneref fairies. Shak. 

FAURYSTONE, n. A stone found in gravel pits. 

FAITH, x. (W. fyz: Arm. feiz.] 1. Relief; the assent of 
the mind to the truth of what is declared by another, rest- 
ing on his authority and veracity, without other evi- 
dence. 2. The assent of the mind to the truth of a propo 
sition advanced by another; belief, on probable evidence. 
—. In theology, the assent of the mind or understanding 
to the truth of what God has revealed.—4. Franyelual, 
gustifung, or saving faith, ia the assent of the mind to the 
truth of divine revelation, on the authority of God’s testi- 
mony, accompanied with a eordial assent of the will, or 
approbation of the heart. 5. The object of behef; a doe 
trine or system of doctrines believed ; a xystem of reveal 
ed truths received by Christians. 6. ‘The promises of 
God, or his truth and faithfulness, 7. An open profession 
of gospel truth. 8. A persuasion or belief of the lawtul- 
ness of things indifferent. 9, Faithfulness ; fidelity; a 
strict adherence to duty and fulfillment of promives. 10. 
Word or honor pledged ; promise given; fidelity. 11. 
Sincerity ; honesty ; veracity ; faithfulness. 12. Credibil- 
ity or truth. 

eA adv. A colloquial expreseion, meaning in (ruth. 
terily. 

CAT RESCH n. Breach of fidelity ; disloyalty ; perfi- 

y. Shak. 

t FAITH'ED, (fC &itht) a. Honest ; sincere. Shak. 

FAITHFUL, a. 1. Firm in adherence to the tmth and to 
the duties of religion. 2. Firmly adhering to duty ; of 
true fidetity ; loyal; true to allegiance. 3. Constant in 
the performance of duties or services ; exact in attending 
to commands. 4. Observant of compacts, treaties, con- 
tracts, vows or other engagements ; true to one's word 
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& True ; exact; in conformity to the letter and spirit. 
6 True to the marriage covenant. 7. Conformable to 
truth. 8. Constant; not nickle. 9. True; worthy of be- 
hef. 2 7¥mn ib. 

FAITIVE,L-LY, adr. 1. Ina faithful manner ; with good 
faith. 2, With strict adherence to allegiance and duty. 
3. With atrict observance of promises, vows, covenants 
or duties ; without failure of performance ; honestly ; ex- 
actly. 4. Sincerely ; with strong assurances. 5. Honest- 
ly ; truly ; without defect, fraud, ick or ambiguity. 6. 
Confidently ; steadily. 

FAPTHEIL-NESS, ». 1. Fidelity ; loyalty ; firm adhe- 
rence to allegiance and duty. 2. ‘Truth; veracity. 3. 
Strict adherence to injunctions, and to the duties of a sta- 
tion. 4. Strict performance of promises, vows or cove- 
Nants ; constancy in atfection. 

FAITHLESS, a. 1. Without belief in the revealed truths 
of religion ; unbelieving. 2. Not believing ; not giving 
credit to. 3. Not adhering to allegiance or duty ; disloy- 
al; pertidious ; treacherous. 4. Not true toa master or 
employer; neglectful. 5. Not tre to the marriage cove- 
nant; false 6. Not observant of promises. 7. Deceptive. 

FAITE LESS_NESS, n. I Unbeclief, as to revealed religion. 
2. Perfidy ; treachery ; disloyalty. 3. Violation of prom- 
ises or covenants ; inconstancy. 

f{ FAIMPOUR, wn. [Norm.] An evildoer; a scoundrel; a 
mean fellow. Spenser. 

FAKE, a. (Scot. faik.} One of the circles or windings of a 
cable or hawaer, aa it lies in a coil; a single turn or coil. 
FAKIR, or FA'QUIR, n. A monk in India. The fakire sub- 

ject themselves to servere austerities and mortilications. 

FAL-CADE!, rn. (L. fale.) A horse is said to make a fal 
cade, when he throws himself on his haunches two or 
three times, a8 in very quick curvets ; that is, a falcude 
is a bending very low. 

FALE ATE i [L. felcatus.] Hooked; bent like a 

FA L&A-TED, sickle or sythe ; an epithet applied to the 
new moon, 

PAL-CA'TION, n. Crookedness ; a bending in the form of 
a sickle. Brown. 

* FALICHION, (falchun) n. [Fr. fauchon.] A short, crook- 
ed sword ; a cimiter. 

FALCL FORM, a. (L. falz, and fourm.) In the shape of a 
sickle ; resembling a reaping-hook. 

* FALCON, (sometimes pronounced farw'ka.) n. (Fr. fau- 
con.) 1. A hawk ; but appropriatecy, a hawk trained to 
sport, as in falconry.— This term, in urnitholowy, is applied 
to a division of the genus fulco. 2. A sort of cannon. 

tPAL/CON-ER, a. [Fr. fouconnier.} A person who breeds 
and trains hawks for taking wild fowls. 

FAUWECO-NET, n. (Fr. falconette.) A small cannon. 

e F ALICE N-RY, 2. [Fr. fauroaneric.] 1. ‘The art of train- 
ing hawks to the exercise of hawking. 2. The practice 
of taking wild fowls by means of hawks. 

PALD‘AGE, a. [W. fald.) In England, a privilege which 
anciently several lords reserved to themselves of setting 
up folds for sheep, in any fields within their manors. 

FALIMFEE, a. A fee or composition paid anciently by ten- 
ants for the privilege of faldage. 

ft FALDING, a. A kind of coarse cloth. Chaucer. 

FALDISTOOL, n. 1. A kind of stool placed at the south 
side of the altar, at which the kings of Mugland kneel at 
their coronation. 2. The chair of a bishop inctosed by 
the railing of the altar. 3. An arm chair or folding chair. 

FALL, ce. i.: pret fell: pp. fallen, [Sax. feallan; G, fallen.) 
1. To drop from a higher place ; to descend by the power 
of gravity alone. 2. To drop from an erect posture. 3. 
To disembogue ; to pass at the outlet; to tlow out of its 
channel intoa pond, lake or sea, asariver. 4. To de- 

from the faith, or from reetitude ; to apastatize. 5. 
o die, particularly by violence. 6. To come to an end 
suddenly ; to vanish; to perish. 7. Vo be degraded ; to 
sink into disrepute or disgrace ; to be plunged into mise- 
8. To decline in power, wealth or glory 5 to sink 
into weakness; to be overthrown or ruined. 9. To pass 
into a worse state than the former; to come. 10. To 
sink ; to be lowered. 11. To decrease ; to be diminish- 
ed in weight or value. 12. Tosink; not to amount to 
the full. 13. To be rejected ; to sink into disrepute. 14. 
To decline from violence to calmness, from intensity to 
remission. 15. To pass into a new state of body or mind ; 
to become = 16. To sink into an air of dejection, discon- 
tent, anger, sorrow or shame ; applied lo the countenance 
or look. 17. To happen, to befall; to come. 18. ‘To 
light an; to come by chance. 19. To come ; to rush on ; 
to aswail. 20. To come; to arrive. 21. To come unex- 
pectedly. 22. To begin with haste, ardor or vehemence ; 
to rush or hurry to. &. To pass or be transferred by 
chance, lot, distribution, inheritance or otherwise, as pos- 
session or property. 24. To become the property of; to 
belong or appertain to. 25. ‘To be dianpedcer uttered 
carelessly. 26. To sink: to languish; to become feeble 
or faint. 27. Tobe brought forth. 28. %'o issue ; to ter- 
minate. 
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To fall aboard of, to strike against another ship.—TJo fal 
astern, tv move or be driven backward ; or t remain be- 
hind.— 7» fall away. 1. To lose flesh; to become lean 
or emaciated ; to pine. 2 To renounce or desert allegi- 
ance; to revolt or rebel. 3° To renounce or desert the 
faith; to apostatize; to sink into wickedness. 4. ‘lo 

rish ; to be ruined ; to be lost. 5. ‘To decline gradual- 
y; to fade ; to languish, or become faint.— To fall buck, 
1. To recede ; to give way. 2. To fail of performing a 
promise or purpose ; not to fulfill.— To fall calin, to cease 
to blow ; to become calm.— To fall duwn. 1. To prostrate 
one’s self in worship. 2. ‘To sink ; tocome to the ground. 
3. To bend or bow as a suppliant. 4. To sail or pass to- 
wards the mouth of a river, or other outlet.— 7 fall soul, 
to attack ; to make an assault.— To fall frum. 1. To re- 
cede from; to depart; nut to adhere. 2. To depart from 
allegiance or duty ; to revolt.— 7 fallin. 1, To concurs 
to agree with. 2. Tocomply ; to yield to. 3. To come 
in; to join; to enter.— 7'u sall in wmth, to meet, as a ship ; 
also, to discover or come near, as land.— Jv fall af. 1 
To withdraw ; to separate ; to be broken or detached. 2 
To perish; to die away. 3. To apostatize ; to forsake ; 
to withdraw from the faith, or from allegiance or duty. 
4. To forsake; to abandon. 5. To drop. 6. To depre 
ciate ; to depart from tormer excellence ; to become lese 
valuable or interesting. 7. Tu deviate or depart from the 
course directed, or to which the head of the ship was _ be- 
fore directed ; to fall Co leewanl.— To fall on. 1. To be 
gin suddenly and eagerly. 2. To begin an attack ; to as- 
sault; to assail. 3. T'o drop on, to descend on.— Tv fall 
out. 1. To quarrel; to begin tocontend. 2. ‘To happen ; 
to befall ; to chance.—7'o fall over. 1. To revolt; to de- 
sert from one side to another. 2. To fall beyond.-—7'o 
fell short, to be deficient.— 70 fall to. 1. To begin hasti- 
ly and cagerly. 2. To apply one’s self to.— To fall under. 
1. To come under, or within the limits of ; to be subjected 
to. 2. ‘To come under ; to become the subject of. %. To 
come within; to be mnged or reckoned with.—7'o 
fall upon. 1. To attack. 2. To attempt. 3. To rush 
aguinst. 

FALL, v. t. L. To let fall; to drop; [obs.] 2. Tosink ; to 
‘depress. 3. To diminish; to lessen or lower; [little 
used.' 4. To bring forth; as, to fall lambs ; [little uxed.] 
5. To fell; to cut down; as, to faliatree. [This use is 
now common in Amencs) 

FALL, n. 1. The act of dropping or descending from a 
higher to a lower place by gravity ; descent. 2. The act 
of dropping or tumbling from an erect posture. 3. Death; 
destruction ; overthrow. 4. Ruin; destruction. 5. Down- 
fall; degradation; loss of greatness or office. 6. Declen- 
sion of greatness, power or dominion; ruin. 7. Diminu- 
tion ; decrease of price or value ; depreciation. 8. Decli- 
nation of sound; a sinking of tone; cadence. 9. Decliv- 
ity ; the descent of land orahill; a slope. 10. Descent 
of water ; a cascade ; a cataract; a rush of water down a 
steep place. I1. The outlet or disc e of a river or cur- 
rent of water into the ocean, or into alake or pond. = 12, 
Extent of descent; the distance which any thing falls. 
13. The fall of the leaf; the season when leaves fall from 
trees; autumn, 14, That which falls; a falling. 15. 
The act of felling or cutting down. 16, Full, or the fall, 
by way of distinction, the apostasy ; the act of our first 
parents in cating the forbidden fruit; also, the apostasy 
of the rebellious angels.—17. Formerly, a kind of vail.— 
18. In seamen’s language, the loose end of a tackle.—19 
In Great Britain, n term applied to several measures, lin- 
ear, superficial and solid. 

FAL-LA'CIOUS, a. (Fr. fullaceuz.] 1. Deceptive; de- 
ceiving ; deceitful ; wearing a false appearance ; misiead- 
ing; producing error or mistake ; sophistical. 2. Deceit- 
ful; false ; not well founded ; producing disappointment ; 
mocking expectation. 

FAL-LA‘C1lOUS-LY, adp. Ina fallacious manner ; deceitful- 
ly ; sophistically ; with or in a manner to deceive. 

FAL-LA'CIOUS-NESS, #. Tendency to deceive or mis- 
lead ; inconclusiveness. ; 

FAL'LA-CY, n. es fallacia.} 1. Deceptive or false ap- 
pearance ; deceitfulness ; that which misleads the eye ot 
the mind. 2 Deception; mistake. 

ea n. rd Cavillation. bp. Cranmer. 
ALLEN, (fawl'n) pp. or a. Dropped ; descended ; degrad- 
ed ; decreased ; ruined. 

t FAL’LEN-CY, rn. Mistake. 

FALIER, n. One that falls. 

FAL-LUBILILTY, n. [It. fallilitd.] 1. Liableness to de- 
ceive; the quality of being fallible; uncertainty ; possi- 
bility of being erroneous. 2. Liableness to err or to be 
deceived in one’s own judgment. 

FAL'LI-BLE, a. [It. felie | 1. Liable to fail or mis- 
take ; that may err or be deceived in judgment. 2. I.ia- 
ble to error; that may deceive. 

FAL‘LI-BLY, adv. Ina fallible manner. Huloet. 

FALLIING, ppr. Descending ; dropping ; disemboguing 3 
apostatizing ; declining; decreasing ; 8 nking ; coming. 
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FALLIING, n. An indenting or hollow ; opposed to 

FALLING IN, rising or prominence.—Falling avay, 
apostasy. ene off, departure from the line or course ; 
deciension.— Falliuy down, prostration. 2 Afac. 

PALL/ING-SICK-NESS, n. The epilepsy. 

FALV/ING-STAR, x. A luminous meteor, suddenly ap- 
pearing and darting through the air. 

FALLING-STONE. n. Astone falling from the atmvs- 
y epitg ; a meteorite ; an acerolite. 

F LO'PI-AN, a. Belonging to two ducts, arising from 
the womb, usually called tuses. 

PAL/LOW, a. (Sax. false 1. Pale red, or pale yel- 
low ; as, a fallow deer. 2. Unsowed; not tilled ; lef to 
rest after a year or more of tillage. 3. Left unsowed af- 
ter ploughing. 4. Unplougbed , uncultivated. 5. Unoccu- 
MH : neglected ; {obs.]} 

PAL LOW, xn. 1. Land that has Inin a year or more untill- 
ed or unseeded. 2. The ploughing or tilling of land, with- 
out sowing it, for a season. 

FAL/LOW, ». i. To fade ; to become yellow. 
eee: t. To plough, barrow and break land without 
seeding it 

FAL‘LOW-E€ROP, x. The crop taken from fallowed ground. 


Sinclair. 

PAL'/LOWED, pp. Ploughed and harrowed for a season, 
without being sown. 

FAL'LOW-FINCH, x. A small bird, the wheat-ear. 

FAL/LOW-ING, ppr. Ploughing and harrowing land with- 
out sowing it. 

FAL'LOW-ING, 2. The operation of ploughing and har- 
Reh Ber without sowing it. 

ih all -IST, 2. One who favors the practice of fallow- 

gland. 

PAL‘LOW-NESS, x. A fallow state ; barrenness ; exemp- 
tion from bearing fruit. Dunne. 

FALSA-RY, x. A falsifier of evidence, Sheldon. 
ALSE, a. (L. faleus.} 1. Not true; not conformable to 
3 OXpressing what is contrary to that which exists, is 
done, said or thought. 2. Not well founded. 3. Not 
true ; not according to the lawful standard. 4. Substitut- 
ed for another ; succedaneous ; supposititious. 5. Coun- 
terfeit ; forged ; not genuine. 6. Not solid or sound ; de- 
ceiving expectations. 7. Not agreeable to rule or propri- 
ety. 6. Not honest or just ; not fair. 9. Not faithful or 
loyal; treacherous ; sabe i deceitful. 10. Unfaith- 
ful; inconstant. if. Jeceitfiy ; treacherous; betraving 
secrets. 12. Counterfeit , not genuine or real. 13. Hyp- 
otritical ; pi het made or assumed for the purpose of 
deception.— False paprisonment, the arrest and imprison- 
pene of a person without warrant or cause, or contrary to 
aw. 

FALSE, adv. Not truly ; not honestly ; falsely. 

{FALSE, c.t. 1. To violate by failure of veracity; to de- 
ceive. 2 To defeat; to balk ; to evade. 

FALSE!-FACED, a. Hypocritical ; deceitful. Shak. 

t ALSE'-HEART fe Hollow ; treacherous ; deceitful ; 
ALSE!-HEART-ED, } _ perfidious. 

PALSE/-HEXKT-ED-NESS, 2. Perfidiousness ; treachery. 

FALSE'HQOQD, (fals‘hud) x. I. Contrariety or inconform- 
ity to fact or truth. 2. Want of truth or veracity ; a lie ; 
an untrue assertion. 3. Want of honesty ; treachery ; de- 
ceitfulneas ; perfidy. 4. Oounterfeit ; false appearance ; 
im posture. 

FALSE'LY, (folsly) adv. J. Ina manner contrary to truth 
and fact; not truly. 2. Treacherously ; perfidiously. 3. 
Erroneously ; by mistake. 

FPALSE'NESS, (fols‘nes) x. 1. Want of integrity and ve- 
racity, either in principle or in act, 2. Duplicity ; deceit; 
donble-dealing. 3. Unfaithfulneas ; treachery pertidy ; 
traitorousneas, 

FALS‘ER, n. A deceiver. 

PAL-SET'TO, n. [It.] A feigned voice. Burke: 

FALS'I-PI-A-BLE, a. That may be falsified, counterfeit- 
ed or corrupted. 

FAL-SI-FI-CA'TION, ». [Fr.] 1. The act of making 
false ; a counterfeiting ; the giving to a thing an appear- 
ance of something which it is not. 2. Confutation. 

FPALS-I-FI-CA‘TOR, n. A falsifier. Bp. Morton. 

FALS'I-FIED, pp. Counterfeited. 

FALS1-FT-ER, n. 1. One who counterfeits, or gives to a 
thing a deceptive appearance ; or one who makes false 
coin, 2. One who invents falsehoud; a liar. 3. One 
who proves a thing to be false. 

FAIS-FY, v. t. [Fr. falsifier.] 1. To counterfeit; to 
forge ; to make something false, or in imitation of that 
which istrue. 2. To disprove ; to prove to be false. 3. 
ro violate ; to break by falsehood. 4. Tu show to be un- 
suund, insufficient, or not proof ; [not im use.] 

Priore - To tell lies ; to violate the truth. 

ALS I-FY- » per. Counterfeiting ; forging ; lying; 
eee be false ; violating. hat si iia 
ai ene oe [L. falsitas.] 1. Contrariety or inconform- 


ity 3 the quality of being false. 2. Falsehood ; a 
tis a fules eamottion: : 
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FALTER, v.t. (Sp. faltar.] 1. To hesitate, fail or breax 
the utterance of worde; to speak wit) a broken ov 
trembling utterance ; to stammer. 2. ‘To fail, tremble or 
ield in exertion ; not tw be Grn and steady. 3. To fa 

n the regular exercise of the understanding. 

tFAL TER, c. t. Tosift. Mortimer. 

FAL’TER-ING, ppr. Hesitating ; spenking with a feeble, 
broken, trembling utterance ; failing. 

PAL TER-ING, 2. Feebleness ; deficiency. 

FAL/TER-ING-LY, ade. With hesitation; with a trem 
bling, broken voice ; with dittculty or feebleness. 

FAME, a. (L. sana.) 1. Public report or rumor. 2. Fa 
vorable report; report of good or great actions ; report 
that exalts the character ; celebrity ; renown. 

FAME, rt. 1. Tomake famous. B. Jonson. 2. To report. 

FAMED, a. Much tilked of; renowned : celebrated ; dis 
tinguished and exalted by fiverable reports, 

FAME: -GtV-ING, a. Bestowing fame. 

FAME‘/LESS, a. Without renown. Beaumont. 

FA-MIL AR, (fa-mil yar) a. [L. fuosifueres.) 1. Pertain- 
ing to a family; domestic. 2. Accustomed by frequent 
converse; well acquainted with; intimate; close. 3 
Alfable ; not fortnal or distant; easy in conversation. 4. 
Wel} acquainted with; Knowing by frequent use = 5, 
Well known ; learned or well uuderstood by frequent use. 
6. Unceremonious ; free ; unconstrained ; easy. 7. Com- 
mon ; frequent and intimate. & Easy ; unconstrained ; 
nut formal. 9. Intimate in an unlawful degree. 

FA-MILITAR, xn. 1. An intimate ; a cluse companion ; one 
long acquainted. 2, A demon or evil spirit supposed 
to attend ata call.—3. In the court ef Inquisition, a per- 
son wae assists in apprehending and imprisoning the ac- 
cused, 

FA-MIL-TAR4-TY, n. 1. Intimate and frequent converse, 
or association in company =o 2.) Easiness of cons crsation. 
affability ; freedom from ceremony. 3. E[ntimacy ; mu 
mate acquaintance ; unconstrained intercourse. 

PA-MILSAR-TZE, ct. 1. Tomake familiar or intimate , 
to habitunte ; to accustom ; to make Well Known, by prae- 
tice or converse. 2. Tio make easy by practice or cas- 
tomary use, or by intercourse. 3. To bring down from a 
state of distant superiority. 

FA-MILTDAR-TZED, pp. Accustomed ; habituated; made 
easy by practice, custom or use. 

FA-MIE IT AR-TZ-ING, ppr. Accustoming ; rendering easy 
by practice, custom or use. 

FA MIL IAK-LY, ade. |. Ina familiar manner ; uncere- 
moniously ; without constraint; without formality. 2 
Commonly ; frequently ; with the ease and uuconcern 
that arises from long custom or acquaintance, 

FAM I-LISM, x. The tenets of the Familists. 

FAMI-LIST, nx. [from famuy.] One of the religious sect, 
called the Family of lore. 

FA-MILLE’. (Fr. en fanulle.} Ina family way ; domesti- 
cally. Sircift. This word is never uscd without en be- 

ure tt. 

FAM'I-LY, n. [L., Sp. familia ; Fr. famille.] 1. The cot- 
lective body of persons who live in one house and under 
one head or manager; a household, including parcuts, 
children and servants, 2. Those who descend from one 
coinmon progenitor; a tribe or race; kindred ; lineage. 
3. Course of descent; genealogy ; line of ancestors. 4. 
Honorable descent; noble or respectable stock. 5. A cok 
lechon of union of nations or states. —6. In popular lar- 
guage, an order, class or genus of animads or of other nat- 
ural productions, having sumething in common, by which 
they are distinguished from others. 

FAMINE, wn. (Fr. famine.) 1. Scarcity of food; dearth ; 
a general want of provisions sufficient for the inhabitant 
ofa country or besieged place. 2. Want; destitution. 

FAM ISH, c.t. (Fr. agamer.] 1. To starve; to kill or de- 
stroy with hunger. 2. To exhaust the strength of, by 
hunger or thirst; to distresa with hunger. 2. To kill 
by deprivation or denial of any thing necessary for life. 

FAM ISU, rot. 1. To die of hunger. 2. Vo suffer extreme 
hunger or thirst; to be exhausted in strength, or to creme 
near to perish, for want of food or drink. 3. To be dic 
ee with want; to come near to perish by destito- 
ion, 

FAM ISHED, pp. Starved; exhausted by want of suste. 
nance, 

a ea ae ppr. Starving ; killing ; perishing by want 
op food, 

FAMISH-MENT, ». The pain of extreme hunger or 
thirst ; extreme want of sustenance. /uketcill. 

{FA-MOS4I-TY, 2. Renown, Jict. 

FAMOUS, a. [L. famosus.] 1. Celebrated in fame ar pab- 
lic report; renowned ; much talked of and praised, dis 
tinguished in stery. 2. Sometimes ina bad sense. 

PA'MOUSED, a. Renowned. Shak. 

FA MOUS-LY, ade. With great renown or celebration. 

FA'MOUS-NESS, n. Renown; great fame: celebriry. 

{ FAM'U LATE, r.t. [L. fumulor.}) To serve. Cockcram 

FAN, n. (Sax. fauna.) 1. An instrument used by ladies t 
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agitate the air, and cool the face in warm weather. 2. 


Something in the form of a woman’s fan when spread. 3. FAN-TASTL@AL, 


An instrument for winnowing grain. 4. Something by 
which the air is moved; a wing. 5. An instrument to 
raise the fire or flame. 

FAN/-LIGHT, n. A window in form of an open fan. 

FAN, v.t. 1. To cool and refresh, by moving the air with 
a fan ; to blow the air on the face witha fan. 2. Toven- 
tilate ; to blow on ; to affect by air put in motion. 3. To 
Move as withafan. 4. To winnew ; to ventilate ; to sepa- 
rate chaff from grain, and drive it away by acurrent of air. 

FA-NATIE a. [L. fanaticus.] Wild and extravagant 

FANATICAL, | in, opinions, particularly in religious 
opinions ; excessively enthusiastic ; possessed by a kind 
ot Cate 

FA-NAT'IE€, n. A person affected by excessive enthusiasm 
particularly on religious subjects ; one who indulges wild 
and extravagant notions of religion. 

FA-NAT'I-€AL-LY, adv. With wild enthusiasm. 

FA-NAT'I-€AL-NESS, n. Fanaticism. 

FA-NATII-CISM, nx. Excessive enthusiasm ; wild and ex- 
travagant notions of religion ; religious frenzy. 

FA-NAT I-CIZE, v.t. To make fanatic. 

FAN CIED, pp. ined , conceived ; liked. 

PAN'CL-FUL, a. 1. Guided by the imagination, rather than 
by reason and experience , subject to the influence of fan- 
cy ; whimsical. 2. Dictated by the imagination ; full of 
wild images ; chimerical ; whimsical ; ideal; visionary. 

FAN'‘CLFUL-LY, adr. 1. Ina fanciful manner; wildly ; 
whimsically. 2. According to fancy. 

FAN-‘CI-FUL-NESS, n. 1. The quality of being fanciful, 
or influenced by the imagination, rather than by reason 
and experience ; the habit of following fancy. 2. The 
quality of being dictated by imagination. 

PANCY, a. [L. phkantusia.| 1, The faculty by which the 
inind forms images or representations of things at pleasure. 
It is often used as synunymous with imagination: but 
imagination is rather the power of combining and modify- 
ing our conceptions. 2. Anopinionornotion. 3. Taste ; 
conception. 4. mune conceptjen; thought. 5. Incli- 
nation; liking. 6. Love. 7. Caprice ; humor ; whim. 
8. False notion. 9. Something that pleases or entertains 
without real use or valuc. 

FANCY, v.i To imagine ; to figure to one’s self; to be- 
lieve or suppose without proof, 

FANCY, v. t. 1. To forin a conception of ; to portray in the 
mind ; toimagine. 2. To like; to be pleased with, par- 
ticularly on account of external appearance or manners. 

FAN CY-FRAMED, a. Created by the fancy. 

FAN CY-FREE, a. Free from the power of love. 

FAN'CY-ING, ppr. Imagining ; conceiving ; liking. 

FAN'‘CY-MONG-ER, a. One who deals in tricks of imagin- 
ation. Shak. 

FAN'CY-SI€K, a. One whose imagination is unsound, or 
whose distemper is in his own mind. 

FAND, old pret. of find. Spenser. 
AN-DANGO, nv. [Sp.] A lively dance. 

FANE, xn. [L. fanum.j] A temple ; a place consecrated to 
religion ; achurch ; used in poetry. Pope. 

FAN‘FARE, n. [Fr.] A coming into the lists with sound 
of trumpets ; a flourish of trumpets. 

* FAN‘FA-RON, 2. [Fr. fanfaron.] A bully ; a hector; a 

* swaggerer; an empty boaster ; a vain pretender. 

FAN-FAR-O-NADE', n. A swaggering; vain boasting ; 

~ ostentation ; a bluster. S:cift. 

t FANG, v.t. [Sax. fengan.| To catch; to seize ; to lay 
hold ; to gripe ; to clutch. Shak. 

PANG, n. [Sax. fany.] 1. The tusk of a boar or other ani- 
mal, by which the prey is seized and held ; a pointed tooth. 
9, A claw or talon. 3. Any shoot or other thing, by which 
hold is taken. 

PANGED, « Furnished with fangs, tusks, or something 
long and poh ted. Shak. 

t FAN GLE, (fa rg’gl) x. [from Sax. fengan.) A new at- 
tempt ; a trifline scheme. _ 

PAN'GLED, a. sroperly, begun, new-made ; hence, gau- 
dy; sbowy ; vanly decorated. [Seldom used, except 
with new. Sec NaW-Frana_Len.] 

FANG LESS, a. Hav ‘ng no fangs or tusks ; toothless. 

FAN'IGOT, mn. A quai tity of wares, as raw silk, &c., from 
one to two hundred weight and three quarters. 

FANON, (fanfyun) n. [f'r.}] In armics, a small flag car- 
ried with the baggage. Foncyc. 

FANNED, pp. Blown with a fan; winnowed ; ventilated. 

FANINEL, or FAN'ON, ny [F'e. farion.] A sort of ornament 
like a scarf, worn about the left arm of a mass-priest, 
when he officiates. 

FAN NER, n. One who fans. Jeremiah. 

FAN NING, ppr. Blowing ; ventilating. 

reA SIVA STED, a. Filled with fancies or :maginations ; 
whimsical. Shak. 

FAN TASM,n. (Gr. gavracpa. Usually written phantazz 
That which appears to the imagination; a phantoin ; 
something not real. 
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FAR 


a. (Fr. fantastique.} | Fanciful 
produced or near only in imag 

ination ; imaginary ; not real; chimerical. &. Having 
the nature of a phantom ; apparent only. 3. Unsteady ; 
irregular. 4. Whimsical; capricious; fanciful , indulg- 
ing the vagaries of imagination. 5. Whimstcal ; odd. 

FAN-TAS'TI€, u. A fantastic or whimsical person. Dr 
Jackson. 

FAN-TAS'TI-CAL-LY, adv. 1. By the power of iinagina- 
tion. 2. Ina fantastic manner; capriciously ; unsteadi- 
ly. 3. Whimmsically ; in compliance with fancy. Gre .. 

FAN-TAYTI-CAL-NESS, xn. Compliance with fancy ; Iu- 
morousness ; whimsicalness ; caprice. 

FAN-TAS'TI€-LY, adv. Irrationally; whimeivally. -. 
Jouson. 

FAN-1 AS’TI€-NESS. The same as fantasticalness. 

FAN'TA-SY, xn. and v. Now written fancy, whicl. see. 

FAN'TOM, vn. [Fr. fant6me.] Something that appears to 
the imagination ; also, a spectre ; a ghost ; an apparition. 
It is generally written phantom. 

FAN'TOM-CORN, n. Lank, or light corn North of Eny- 
land. Grose. 

t FAP, a. Fuddled. Shak 

FAQUIR. See Faxtr. 

FAR, a. [Sax. feor, for or fyr.} 1. Distant, in any direc- 
tion ; separated by a wide space from the place where ore 
is, or from any given place remote.—2. Figurative! un, re- 
‘mote from ourpose ; contrary to design or wishes. 3. 
Remote in atfectivn or obedience ; at enmity with ; alien- 
ated. 4. More or most distant of the two. 

FAR, ade. 1. To a great extent or distance of spacc.—. 
Figuratively, distantly in time from any point ; remotely. 
—3. In interrogaturics, to what distance orextent. 4. [n 
great part. 5. Ina great proportion ; by many degrees ; 
very much. 6. Toacertain point, degree or divtance.— 
From far, from & great distance ; from a remote place.— 
Far from, at a great distance.—Far of. 1. Ata great dis- 
tance. 2. To a great distance.—3. Ina spiritual sease, 
alienated ; at enmity ; in a state of ignorance and aliena- 
tion.—Far other, very different. 

t FAR-A-BOUT’, n. A going out of the way. Fuller. 

FAR’-FAMED, a. Widely celebrated. Pope. 

FAR/-FETCH, n. A deep-laid stratagem. [Little used.] 

PAR!-FETCHED a. 1. Brought from a remote place. 2. 
Studiously sought ; not easily or naturally deduced or in- 
troduced ; forced ; strained. [Far rer, the same, is nt 


used. 
se PIERCING, a. Striking or penetrating a great way. 

ope. 
FXAR-SHOOT'ING, a. Shooting to a great distance. Dryden. 


FAN-PrASTI€ 


FAR, xn. (Sax. ferh, fearhk.] The young of swine ; or a lit- 
ter of pigs. cal.| Tusser. 
FAR’ANT-LY, a. I. Orderly ; decent ; respectable. Cra- 


ven dialect. 2. Comely; handsome. Ray. 
FARCE, (fars) 0. t. [L. farcio; Fr. farcw.] 1. To stuff; 
to fill with mingled ingredients. 2. To extend ; to swell 


out. 

FARCE, (f4rs) 2. Bade bee It. farsa.) A dramatic com- 
position, originally exhibited by charlatans dr buffoons, in 
the open street, for the amusement of the crowd, but now 
introduced upon the stage. 

FAR/CI-€AL, a. 1. Belonging to a farce ; appropriated to 
farce. 2. Droll ; Judicrous ; ridiculous. 3. Illusory ; de- 


ceptive. 

FAR'CI-€AL-LY, adv. Ina manner qguited to farce ; hence, 
ludicrously. 

FAR"1-LITE, n. Pudding-stone. 

FAR'CIN, or FAR'CY, n. A disease of horses, sometimes 
of axen, of the nature of a scabies or mange. 

FAR'CING, xn. Stuffing composed of mixed ingredients. 

FARC'TATE, a. (L. ger Nag botany, stuffed ; cram- 
med, or full ; without vacuities. 

t FARD, v. t. [Fr.] To paint. Shenstone. 

FA R'DEL, 1 a. [It. fardello; Fr. fardeau.] A bundle or little 

ck. ° 

FAR'DEL, v. t. To make up in bundles. Fuller. 

FARE, v.i. (Sax. and Goth. furax.] 1. To go; to pass, 
to move forward ; to travel. Milton. 2. To be in any 
state, good orbad ; to be attended with any circumstances 
or train of events, fortunate or unfortunate. 3. To feed , 
to be entertained. 4. To proceed in a train of conse- 
quences, good or bad. 5. To happen well or ill ; with it 
impersonally. 

FARE, n. 1. The price of passage or going ; the sum paid 
or due, for conveying a person by land or water. 2 
Food ; provisions of table. 3. The person conveyed 
in a vehicle. Drummond. 

* FARE/WELL. A compound of fare, in the imperative, 
and well. Go well; originally applied to a person de- 
parting, but by custom now apeet both to those whe de. 
part and those who remain. It expresses a kind wish, a 
wish of happiness to those who leave or those who are left 
The verb and adverb are - ften separated by the pronoun ; 
as, fare yuu well. 


t Obsolete 


. FAR 


*FARE WELL, 2. 1. A wish of happiness or welfare at 
parting ; the parting compitment; adieu. 2. Leave ; act 
of departure. Saak. 

FA-KINA,/ a. [{L. farina.] 1. In betany, the pollen, fine 

FARIN. { dust or powder, contained in the anthers of 
planis ind which is supposed to fall on the stigma, and 
fructifv the planta.—2. In chemistry, starch or fecula, one 
of the proximate principles of vegetables, 

FAR-I-NA‘;CEOUS, a. 1. Consisting or made of meal or 
flour 2. Containing meal. J. Like meal ; mealy ; per- 
taining tw meal. 

FAR Lit’, x. Unusual, unexpected things. Cumberlanu 
durlect. 

FARM, 1. [Sax. farma, fearm or feorm.] }. In Great Brit- 
ain, 1 tract of land leased on rent reserved ; ground let to 
a tenant on condition of bis paying a certain sum, annu- 
ally or otherwise, for the use of it.—2. In the Caucd 
States, a portion or tract of land, consisting usually of 
grass land, meadow, pasture, tillage and woodland, culti- 
vated by one man, and usually owned by him in fee. 3. 
The state of land leased on rent reserved ; a Jease. 

FAM, rot. 1. To lease, as land, on rent reserved ; to let 
to n tenant on condition of paying rent. 2. To take at a 
certain rent or rate. 3 To lense or let, as taxes, impost 
o: other duties, ata certain sum or rate percent. 4. ‘I'o 
take or hire for acertain rate percent. 5. ‘Tocultivate land. 

FARMHOUSE, a. A house attached toa farm, and for the 
residence of a farmer. 

FXKM -OF-FICE, x. 

‘rtaining to a farm. 

FARMYARD, n. The yard or inclosure attached to a barn ; 
or the inclosure surrounded by the farm buildings. 

FXRM'A-BLE,. a, That may be farmed. Sherwood. 

FARMED, pp. Leased on rent ; let out at a certain rate or 
price. 

FARMER, x. 1. In Great Boutain,a tenant; 4 lessee ; one 
w'y hires and cultivates a farm; a cultivator of leased 

round, 2. One who takes taxes, customs, excise or uther 
ties, to collect for a certain rate per cent.—3. In the 
United States, one who cultivates a farm ; a husbandman 
whether a tenant orthe proprietor.—4. In mining, the lord 
of the field, or one Who farms the lot and cope of the king. 

FARMING, ppr. 1. Letting or leasing land on rent reserv- 
ed, er duties and imposts ata certain rate per cent. 2. 
Taking on lease. 3. Cultivating land ; carrying on the 
business of agriculture. 

FARMIUNG, 1. The business of cultivating land. 

FAR MOST, @. Most distant or remote. Dryden. 

FXR'NESS, a. Distance; remoteness. Carew. 

FAMRO, x. A game at cards, 

FAR-RAGI-NOUS, a. [L. farrago.] Formed of various 
materials ; mixed. Kiriman. 

FAR-RA‘GO, na. (L.] A mass composed of various materials 
confusedly mixed ; a medley. 

ee or FA‘RAND, 2. Manner; custom ; humor. 

ose. 

FAR-RE-A'ITION. See ConrarreaTion. 

FAR'RI-ER, x. (Fr. ferrant ; It. ferraio.) 1. A shoer of 
horses ; a smith who shoes horses. 2. One who professes 
to cure the diseases of horses. 

FAR RI-ER, v. i. To practice as a farrier. 

PAK RI-ER-Y, a. The art of preventing, curing or miti- 
gating the diseases of horses. Now called the veterinary 
art. 

FAIC ROW, n. (Sax. fearh, ferh.] A litter of pigs. 

FARROW, ©. t. To bring forth pigs. Tusser. 

FARROW, a. (D. vaare; ‘een vaare koe,’ a dry cow.] 
Not producing young in a particular season or year ; ap- 
plied to cows only. New England, 

FART, v.i. To break wind behind. 

FART, n. Wind from behind. 

FARTFHER, a. comp. [Sax. forther, from feor, fur, or 
rather from forth.) 1. More remote; more distant than 
something else. 2. Longer ; tending toa greater distance. 

FPAR‘FHER, ade. 1. At or toa greater distance ; more re- 
motely ; beyond. 2. Moreover ; by way of progression in 
A subject. 

FAR FILER, vr. ¢. To promote ; to help forward. 

FAR ‘FUER-ANCE, a. A helping forward ; promotion. 
ARTFHER-MORE, adr. Besides ; moreover.—Instead of 
the Inst three words, we now use furtherance, surther- 
mare, further ; which see. 

PAR PIES, a. superl. (Sax. feorrest. Seo Forturst.] 
Most distant or remote, 

FAR EIST, ade. At or to the greatest distance. Sce 
FURTHEST. 

PAR FUING, a. (Sax. feorthung.] 1. The fourth of a pen- 
ny , «small copper coin of Great Britain. 2. Farthin:rs, 
in the plural, copper coin. 3. Very small price or value. 
4. A division of land ; [vba.] 

PAR‘FHIN-GALE, 2. A hoop petticoat; or circles of 
huops, formec of wlinlebone, used to extend the lama 

FARSHINGS-WORTH, nx. As much as is sold for a far- 
thing. Arbuthnot. 


Farm-ofices aie the out buildings 
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FAS 


FAS‘CES, nr. plu. (L. thped In Roman antiquity a bun- 
dle of rods, bound round the bhelve of an axe, and ape be 
fore the Roman magistrates as a badge of their authonty. 

PASICI-A, (fashe-a) n. (L.j 1. A band, sash or fillet.—Ip 
architecture, any flat member with a sinall projecture.— 
2. In astrinomy, the belt of a planet.—3. In surjery,a 
bandage, roller or ligature.—4. In anatomy, a tendinous 
expansion or aponeurosis. 

FAS CI-AL, (fash‘e-al) a. Belonging to the fasces. 

FASCI-A-TED, (fash‘e-a-ted) a. Bound with a fillet, saab 
or bandage. 

FAS-CI-A' TION, (fash-e &'shun) x. The act or manner of 
binding up diseased parts ; bandage. 

FASCI-CLE, n. [L. fasciculus.) In botany, a bundle, or 
little bundle ; a species of intlorescence. 

FAS-CI€/U-LAR, a. (L. fasctcularnis.] United in a bandle. 

FAS-CI€/U-LAR-LY, adr. In the form of bundles. 

FAS-CIC'U-LATE, FAS-CIEU-LA-TED, or FASCT- 
€LED, a. Growing in bundles or bunches from the same 
Point. 

FASCICU-LITE, ». A variety of fibrous homblend 

FASCINATE, vt. t. [L. sasceno.] 1. To bewitch ; to en- 
chant ; to operate on by some powerful or irresistible in- 
fluence. 2. To charm ; W& captivate ; Wo excite and allure 
irresistibly or powerfully. 

FANCI-NA-TED, pp. Bewitched ; enchanted ; charmed. 

FASNCI-NA-TING, ppr. Bewitching ; enchanting ; charm- 
ing; captivating. 

FAS-CI-NA'TION, vn. The act of bewitching or enchant- 
ing; enchantment ; witchcraft ; a powerful or irresistible 
influence on the affections or passions ; unseen, inexplica- 
ble influence. 

* FASCINE, or FAS-CINF!, ». [Fr.] In fortification, a 
fagot, a bundle of rods or small sticks of wood. 

t FAS'CL-NOUS, a. Caused oracting by witchcraft. Harcey. 

FASH, rot. [Old Fr. fascher.| To vex; Ww tease. 

FASILION, (fashun) a. [Fr.facon.}) 1. The make or form 
of any thing ; the state of any thing with regard to its ex- 
ternal appearance; shape. 2. Form; model to be tmi- 
tated ; pattern. 3. The form of a garment; the cut er 
shape of clothes. 4. The prevailing mode of dress or or- 
nament. 5. Manner; sort; way; mode. 6. Custom; 
prevailing mode or practice. 7. Genteel life or good 
breeding. 8. Any thing worn; [ods.] {. Genteel cuin- 
pany. 10. Workmanship. 

FASIIMION, (fash'un) vt. (Fr. fagonner.) 1. To form ; to 
give shape or figure to; tomold. 2. ‘To fit; te adapt, to 
accommodate. 3. To make according to the rule jve- 
scribed by custom. 4. To forge or counterfeit ; (obt-. 

FASHYON-A-BLE, a. L. Made according to the prevailing 
form or mode, 2, Established by custom or use ; car- 
rent; prevailing at a particulartime. 3. Observant of the 
fashion or customary mode ; dressing or behaving accord- 
ing to the prevailing fashion. +1. Genteel; well bred. 

FASHWION-A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being fashtona- 
ble ; modish elegance ; such appearance as is according to 
the prevailing custom, 

FASH'TON-A-BLY, adc. Ina manner according to fashion, 
custom or prevailing practice. 

FASIVIONED, pp. Made; formed ; shaped ; adapted. 

FASHION-ER, a. One who fomns or gives shape to. 

FASH 1ON-ING, ppr. Forming; giving shape to; fitting; 
adapting. 

FASH'ON-IST, x. A follower of the mode ; a fop; 4 cor- 
camb. Dict. 

F ASH JON-MON‘GER, x. One who studies the fashion, a 
fop. 

PASH TON-MONGER-ING, a. Behaving like a fashion- 
monger. Shak. 

FA>'SA-ITE, n. A mineral, a variety of suite. 

FAST, a. (Sax. fest, fest.) 1. Close; tight. 2. Firm, 
immovable. 3. Close ; strong. 4. Firmly fixed; closely 
adhering. 5. Close, as sleep; deep; sound. 6. Firm in 
adherence.—Fast and loose, variable ; inconstant ; as, to 
play fast and loose. 

FAST, adv. Firmly ; immovably.—Fast by, or fast bende, 
close or near to. 

FAST, a. [W. fést.}) Swift; moving rapidly; quick in 
motion. 

FAST, adr. Swiftly ; rapidly ; with quick stepa. 

FANT, v.t. [Sax. fastan.] 1. To abstain from bend, beyond 
the usual time; to omit to take the usual meals, for a 
tine. 2. To abstain from food woluntarily. 3. To ab- 
stain from food partially, or from = particuar kinds of 
food, 

FAST, 12. 1. Abstinence from food ; properly, a total absti- 
nence, but it is used also for an abstinence from particular 
kinds of food, foracertain time. 2. Voluntary abstinence 
from food, as a religious mortification or humiliation. 3. 
The time of fasting, whether a day, week or longer time. 

FAST, n. That which fastens or holds. 

FAST -DAY, ». The day on which fasting is observed. 

FASTEN, (tas'n) vr. ¢t. [Sax. fustman.) 1. To fix tirmly; 
to make fast or close. 2. Tu lock, bolt or bar; to secure. 


FAT 


3. To hold together ; to cement or t. ‘ink ; to unite close- 
7 4. To atiix or conjoin. 5. To . x; to impress. 6. 
o lay on with strength. 
PASTEN, ec i. To sasten on, is to fix one’s self; to seiz 
and hold on 3 te clinch. ' 
FAS TENED, pp. Made firm or fast ; impressed. 
PAS TEN-ER, n. One that makes fast or firm. 
FAS'TEN-ING, ppr. Making fast. 


FAS'TEN-ING, n. Any thing that binds and makes fast ; 


or that which is intended for that purpose. 

PASTE, x. One who abstains from food. 

FAST'-HAND-ED, a. Closehanded ; covetous ; closefisted ; 
avaricious. Bacon. 
FAS T1D-1-OS4-TY, ». Fastidiousness. Srcift. 
AS-TID'1-OUS, a. (L. festidiosus.] 1. Disdainful ; squeam- 
ish ; delicate to a fault; over nice ; difficult to please. 2. 
Squeamish ; rejecting what is common or not very nice ; 
suited with difficulty. 

FAS-TID‘I-OUS-LY, adv. Disdainfully ; squeamishly ; con- 


eelagl reer ara 

FPAS-TLD'I-OUS-NESS, 2. Disdainfulness ; contemptuous- 
Nes3; squeamishness of mind, taste or appetite. 

FAS-TIGI-ATE a. [L. sastiguutus.| 1. In botany, a 

FAS-TIG@I-A-TED, fastigiate stem is one whose branches 
are of an equal height. 2. Roofed; narrowed to the 


top. 

PASTING, ppr. Abstaining from food. 

FASTING, nz. The act of abstaining from food. 

FPXAST‘ING-DAY, n. A day of fasting ; a fast-day. 

PAST'LY, adv. Surely. Barret. 

FAST'NESS, 2. (Sax. festenesse.] 1. The state of being 
fast and firm; firm adherence. 2. Strength; security. 
3. A strong hold ; a fortress or fort; a place fortified ; a 
castle. 4. Closeness ; conciseness of style ; Lobe: 

FAS/TU-OUS, a. [L. fastuosus.} Proud; haughty ; disdain- 
ful. Barrow. 

PAT, a. (Sax. fut, fett.] 1. Fleshy ; plump; corpulent. 2. 
Coarse; gross. 3. Dull; heavy; stupid; unteachable. 
4 Rich; wealthy ; affluent. 5. Rich; producing a large 
income. 6. Rich; fertile. 7. Abounding in spiritual 

and comfort. Ps. xcii. 

FAT, x». 1. An oily concrete substance, deposited in the 
cells of the adipose or cellujar membrane of animal bodies. 
2. The best or richest part of a thing. 

FAT, ov. ¢. To make fat; to fatten; to make plump and 
fleshy with abundant food. 

FAT, v. i. To grow fat, plump and fleshy. 

FAT, or VAT, a. (Sax. suet, fat, fet; D. vat.) A large tub, 
cistern or vessel used for various purposes, as by brewers 
to run their wort in, by tanners for holding their bark and 
hides, &c. 

FAT, ». A measure of capacity, but indefinite. 

PA‘TAL, a. [L. satalis.| |. Proceeding from fate or desti- 
ny ; necessary ; inevitable. 2. Appointed by fate or des- 
tiny. 3. Causing death or destruction ; deadly ; mortal. 
4. Destructive ; calamitous, 

PA'TAL-ISM, ». The doctrine that all things are subject 
to fate, or that they take place hy inevitable necessity. 

FA'TAL-IST, x. One who miintains that all things happen 
by inevitable necessity. Wautty. 

PA-TAL/-TY, n. [Fr. fatalité.] 1. A fixed, unalterable 
course of things, Independent of God or any controlling 
cause ; an invincible necessity existing in things them- 
selves; a doctrine of the Stoics. 2. Decree of fate. 3. 
Tendency to danger, or to some great or hazardous event. 
4. M ity. 

FUPAT-LY, adv. 1. Ry a decree of fate or destiny ; by 
inevitable necessity or determination. 2. Mortally ; de- 
structively ; in death or ruin. 

PA'TAL-NESS, n. Invincible necessity. 

FAT BRAINED, a. Dull of apprehension. Shak. 

PATE, n. (L. foem.) I. Primurily, a decree or word pro- 
nounced by God. Hence, inevitable necessity ; destiny 
depending on a superior cause, and uncontrollable. 2. 
Event predetermined; lot; destiny. 3. Final event; 
death; destruction. 4. Cause of death. 

PAITED, a. 1. Decreed by fate: doomed; destined. 2. 
Modeled or regnuiated by fate. 3. Endued with any 
quality by tate. 4. Invested with the power of fatal de- 
termination. 

PATE FUL, a. Bearing fatal power; producing fatal events 
J. Barlow. 

FATES, x. plu. In mythology, the destinies or parca ; 
goddesses supposed to preside over the birth and life of 
men. They were three in number, Clutho, Lachesis and 
Atropas. 

PATHER, n. [Sax. feder, feder ; G. vater ; D. vader ; [ce., 
Sw. and Dan. fader; Gr. rarno;: L. pater.}] 1. He who 
begets a child. 9. The first ancestor; the progenitor of a 
race or family. 3. The appellation of an old man, and a 
term of respect. 4. The grandfather, or more remote an- 
cestor. & One who feeds and supports, or exercises pater- 
nal care over another. 6. He who creates, invents, makes 
or composes any thing ; the author, former or contriver ; 
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a founder, director or Instructor. God, as Creatir, is the 
Father ef all men. 7. Fathers, is. the plural, ancestors 
8. A father-in-law. 9. The appellation of the first perscen 
in the adorable Trinity. 10. The tide given tw dignitaries 
of the church, superiors of convents, and to popish con- 
feasors. 11. The appellation of the ecclesiastical writers 
of the first centunes, as Polycarp, Jerome, &c. 12 ‘The 
title of a senator in ancient home ; a8, conscript fathers. 

Adoptive father, he who adopts the children of another, and 
acknowledges them as his own.—WNatural father, the ta- 
ther of illegitimate children.— Putative father, one who is 
only reputed to be the futher ; the euppoee’ father. 

ee EE Eas n. The father of one’s husband or 
wife. 

FA‘FHER, v. t. 1. To adopt; to take the child of another 
asone’s own. 2. To adopt any thing as one’s own; to 
profess to be the author. J. To ascribe or charge lo one 
as his offspring or production. 

FATFHERED, pp. 1. Adopted; taken as one’s vwn; as 
cribed to one as the author. 2. Having had a father of 
particular qualities. 

FA*FHER-HOOD, a. The state of being a father, or the 
character or authority of a father. 

FA‘FHER-ING, pp. Adopting ; taking or acknowledging as 
one’s own ; ascribing to the father or author. 

FA'FH ER-LASH-ER, x. A fish of the genus cottus. 

FA‘FHER-LESS, a. 1. Destitute of a living father. 9. 
Without a known author. 

FA‘FHER-LESS-NESS, a. The state of being without a 


father. 

FA'FHER-LI-NESS, x. The qualities of a father ; parental 
kindness, care and tenderness. 

FA‘FHER-LY, a. ]. Like a father in affection and care, 
tender ; paternal; protecting ; careful. 2. Pertaining to 
a father. : 

FA“FHER-LY, adv. In the manner of a father. 

FATHOM, n. (Sax. fethem.] 1. A measure of length con- 
taining six feet, the space to which a man may extend 
hisarms. 2 Reach; penetration; depth of thought or 
contrivance 

FATHUOM, v. t. 1. To encompass with the arms extended 
or encircling. 2. To reach; to master; to comprehend, 
3. To reach in depth ; to sound ; to try thedepth. 4. To 
penetrate ; to find the bottom or extent. 

FAFH'OMED, pp. Encompessed with the arms ; reached ; 
comprehended: 

FATH/OM-ER, n. One who fathoms 

FAFTH'OM-ING, ppr. Encompassing with the arms ; reacao- 
ing ; comprehending ; sounding ; penetrating. 

FATH‘OM-LESS, a. 1. That of which no bottom can be 
found ; bottomless. 2. That cannot be embraced, or en- 
compassed with the arms. 3. Not to be penetrated or 
comprehended. 

FA-TID'L-CAL, a. [L.. fatidicus.] Having power to foretell 
future events ; prophetic. 

FA-TIF'ER-OUS, a. (L. fatifer.] Deadly ; mortal ; destruc- 
tive. Dict. 

FAT'I-GA-BLE, a. That may be wearied ; easily tired. 

FAT'I-GATE, ov. t. [L. fatigo.] To weary ; to tire. 

FAT-GATE, a. Weaned ; loi age ad used.] 

FAT-I-GA‘TION, 2. Weariness. W. .Mountagu. 

FA-TIGUE), (fa-teeg’) n. [Fr.] 1. Weariness with bodt- 
ly labor or mental exertion ; lassitude or exhaustion of 
strength. 2. The cause of weariness; labor; toil. 3 
The labors of military men, distinct from the use of 


arms. 
FA-TIGUE’, (fa-teeg’) v.t. [L. fatigo.} 1. To tire; to wea- 
ry with labor or any bodily or mental exertion ; to harass 
with toil; to exhaust the strength by severe or long. 
continued exertion. 2. To weary by importunity; to 


harass. 

FA-TIGUIED (fa-teegd’) pp. Wearied ; tired ; harassed. 

FA-TIGU'ING, (fa-teeg'ing) ppr. 1. Tiring ; wearying ; 
harassing. 2 a. Inducing weariness or lassitude. 

FA-TIS'CENCE, n. [L. fattsco.] A gaping or opening; a 
state of being chinky. , 

FAT-KID/NEYED, a. Fat; from: Shak. 

FAT'LING, n. A tamb, kid or other young animal, faz. 
tened for-slaughter ; a fat animal. 

FAT'LY, adv. Grossly ; bacon 

FAT'NER, n. That which fattens. 

FAT'NESS, n. 1. The quality of being fat, plump, or full. 
fed; corpulency ; fullness of flesh. 2. Unctuous of; 
greasy matter. 3. Unctuousness ; sliminess ; hence, rich. 
ness ; fertility ; fruitfulness. 4. That which gives fer. 
tility. 5. The privileges and pleasures of religion ; abun- 
dant blessings. fs. lv. 

FAT'TEN, (fat'tn) o.¢#. 1. To make fat ; to feed for slaughter ; 
to make fleshy, or plump with fat. 2. To make fertile and 
fruitful ; toenrich. 3. To feed grossly ; to fill. 

FAT’TEN, (fat'tn) v. i. To grow fit or corpulent ; to grow 
plump, thick or fleshy ; to be pampered. 

FAT’TENED, (fat'tnd) PP: Made fat, plump or fleshy. 

FATPITEN-ER, nv. See Fatwer. 
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FAT’TEN-ING, (fat‘tn- ing) pre. Muking fat; growing tut; 
making of growing rich and frucful. 

FALLIN ESS, 2. ‘Che stale of being fat; groesness. 

PAT’TISH, a. Suinewhat fat. steriwcoud. 

FATLY, a. Having the qualities of fat: greasy. 

FA-TC TY, n. (LL. fatutas.] Weak ces or imbecility of 
inind ; feebleneas of intellect ; fooli# .ness. 

FAT'U-OUS, a. (L. fatuus.) 1. Fecole in mind; weak ; 
willy ; stupid; foolish. 2. Impotent; without force or 
fire ; il asory. 

FAT WI) «ED, a. Heavy; dull; stupid. Shak. 

FAUCET, 1. [Fr sausset.) A pipe to be inserted in a cask 
tur drawing liquor, and stopped with a peg or spigot. 

PAU CHION, See Faucuion. 

FAU FEL, n. (said to be Sanscrit.]| The frait of a epecies 
ot the palm-tree. 

FAUGIL, (fob) An interjection of abhorrence. 

FAULT, a. (Fr. faute.) 1. Anerror or mistake ; a blunder ; 
a defect ; a blemish ; whatever impairs excellence.—2. 
In murals or deportiment, any error or defect ; an imper- 
fection ; any deviation from propriety ; a slight offense ; 
a negiect of duty or propriety. 3. Defect; want; nb- 
sence ; [obs. See Duraut.) 4. Puzzle ; diticulty.—o. (n 
mini, a fissure in strata, causing a dislucation of the 
sume, and thus interrupting the course of veins.— /'o find 

soult, to express blame ; to complain.— To find fuult with, 
to blaine ; to censure. 

FAULT, v.. To fail; to be wrong. Spenser. 

‘AULT, v.t. ‘To charge with a fault ; to accuse 

FAULT ED, pp. Charged with a faalt; accused. 

FAULTER, n. An offender; one who conuits a fault. 

bAULT-FIND-ER, n. One who censures or objects. 

FAULTFUL, a, Full of faults or sins. shik. 

FAULT I-LY, adv, Defectively ; erroneously ; imperfect- 
ly ; improperly ; wrongly. 

FAULT ESS, n. 1. The state of being faulty, defective 
or erroneous ; defect. 2. Badness; vitiousness ; evil dis- 
position, 4. Delinquency ; actual offenses. 

FAULT/ING, ppr. Accusing. 

FAILIY LESS, a. 1. Without fault; not defective or im- 
perfect; free from blemish; free from incorrectness ; 
perfect. 2. Iree from vice or imperfection. 

FAULT!ILESS-NESS, n. Freedoin from faults or defects. 

FAULTY, a. 1, Containing faults, blemishes or defects ; 
defective; imperfect. 2. Guilty of a fault or of faults; 
hence, blamable ; worthy of censure. 3. Wrong; erro- 
neous. 4. Defective ; imperfect ; bad. 

FAUN, n. (L. faunus.) Among the Romans, a kind of 
demigod, or rural deity, called also sylvan. 

FAUNIST, rn. One who attends to rural disquisitions ; a 
naturalist. Waite. 

FAUSSE!-BRAYE, n. A small mount of earth, four fathoms 
wide, erected on the level around the foot of the rampart. 

FAU'SEN, n. A large eel. Chapman. 

FACTOR, n. (L.] A favorer; a patron; one who gives 
countenance or support. [Little used. } 

FAU'TRESS, a. A female favorer ; a patroness. 

t FAWEL, x. [Fr. facele.] s‘ecet. Old orality of Hucke- 
Scorner. 

FAV'EL, a. (Fr. faveau.} Yellow ; fallow; dun. 
A-VIL‘/LOUS, a. re daite a 1. Consisting of or pertain- 
ing to ashes. 2. Resembling ashes, 

PR/VOR, a. (L. furor ; Fr. faveur.) 1. Kind regard ; kind- 
nese ; countenance ; propitious aspect ; friendly disposition. 
2. Support; defense ; vindication ; or disposition to aid, 
befriend, support, promote or justify. 3. A kind act or 
office ; kindness done or granted ; benevolence shown by 
word or deed ; any act of grace or good will. 4. Lenity ; 
orildness or mitigation of punishment. 5. Leave ; good 
will; a yielding or concession to another; pardon. 6. 
The object of kind regard ; the person or thing favored. 
7. Agift or present ; something bestowed as an evidence 
wf good will; a token of love ; a knot of ribbons ; some- 
thing worn as a token of affection. 8. A feature; coun- 
tenance; (not used.}_ 9. Advantage ; convenience afford- 
ed for success. 10. Parviality ; bias. 

FAVOR, c. ¢. 1. To regard with kindness; to support ; to 
nid or have the disposition to aid, or to wish success to ; 
t« be propitious to; to countenance ; to befriend ; to en- 
cournge. 2. To afford advantages for success; to facili- 
tate. 3. To resemble in features. 4. To ease ; to spare. 
A VOR-A-BLE, a. [L. favorabilie; Fr., Sp. farorable ; 
It farecchile, or farorerole.) 1. Kind ; propitious ; friend- 
ly ; affectionate. 2. Palliative ; tender; averse to cen- 
xnre, 3. Condneive to; contributing to; tending to pro- 
mote, 4, Convenient; advantageous; affording means 
to facilitate, or affording facilities. 5. Beautiful; well 
favored ; [obs.] 

PA'NVOR-A-BLE-NESS, n. 1. Kindness; kind disposition 
or regurd. 2. Convenience ; suitableness ; that state 
which affords advantages for success; conduciveness. 

PA'VOR-A-BLY, ade. Kindly ; with friendly dispositions ; 
with regard or affection ; with an inclination to favor. 

PA‘VORED, pp. 1. Countenaneed ; supported ; aided ; sup- 
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plied with advantages ; ensed: spared. 2. a. Regarded 
With kindneas. 3. With welt or ul prefixed, featured ; 
as, weli-yarured, ill-farured.—Well-facoredly, with 8 
good appearance ; [little uyed.] Jll-savoredly, with a bad 
appearance ; (little used. } 

FA VOR-EUD-NESS, n. Appearance. Deut. 

FA'VOR-ER, a. One who favors; one who regards with 
kindness or friendship ; a well-wisher. 

FA‘VOR-ESS, n. She who countenances, or favors. 

"A'VOR-ING, ppr. Regarding with friendly dispositions ; 
countenancing ; wishing well to ; facilitating. 

FA'VOR-ITE, un. [Fr. favori, savorite.] A person or thing 
regarded with peculiar tavor, preference and affeclon ; 
one greatly beloved. 

FA VOR-ITE, a. Regarded with particular kindness, af 
fection, esteem or preference. 

FA'VOR-LT-ISM, n. 1. The act or practice of favoring. 2 
The disposition to favor. Paley. J. Exercise of power by 
favorites. Burke. 

FA VOR-LESS, a. 1. Unfavored ; not regarded with favor 
2. Not favoring ; unpropilious. Spenser. 

FAV O-SI'TE, x. fh. avus.} A genus of fossil zoopbytes. 

FAWN, un. (Fr. yeaa A young deer ; a buck or doe of the 
first year. 

FAWN, v.t. (Fr. faonner.] To bring forth a fawn. 

FAWN, v. i. (Sax. seyenian.) 1. To court favor, or show 
attachment to, by frisking bout one. 2. To soothe ; to 
flatter meanly ; to blandish ; to court servilely ; to cringe 
aud bow to gain favor. 

FAWN, u. A servile cringe or bow ; mean flattery. 

FAWN’‘ER, a. One who fawns,; one who cringes and flat 
ters meanly. 

FAWN ING, ppr. Courting servilely ; flattering by ervinging 
and meanness ; bringing forth a fawn. 

FAWN ING, x. Gross tlattery. Shak. 

FAWN ING-LY, ado. ln a cringing, servile way; with 
mean flattery. 

t FAX ED, a. (Sax. fear.] Hairy. Camden. 

FAY, n. (Fr. fée.) A fairy ; an elf. Pope. 

FAY, v.4. [Sax. fagan.] To fit; to suit; to unite closely 
with. Sce Favoe. 

FAY, v.t. (Su. Goth. feia.] 1. To cleanse, asa ditch or pond 
Cheshire Gloss. 2. To cast up; to cleanse ; to remove 
earth. Craven dialect. 

t FEA BER-RY, 2. A gooseberry. Diet. 

t FEAGLE, (feeg) v.t. [G. seen.) ‘To beat or whip. 

FILAL, @. Faithful. 

FEAL, r,t. [Icel. fel.] To hide ; to conceal. NM. of Lay 

*FRIAL-TY, n. (Fr. feal; It. sedeltd.)] Fidelity to a lord, 
a faithful adherence of a tenant or vassal to the superior 
of whom he holds his fands ; loyalty. 

FEAR, x 1. A painful emotion or passion excited by anex- 
pectation of evil, or the apprehension of impending dzn- 
ger. Frar expresses less apprehension than dread, aud 
dread less than terror and privat. 2. Anxiety ; solici 
tude. 3. The cause of fear. 4. The object of fear. 
3. Something set or hung up to terrify wild animate, by 
its color or noise. —6. In Scripture, fear is used Co expresg 
a foalora slartsh passion. 7. The worship of Grud. cs 
The es and word of God. 9. Reverence ; respect , due 
regard. 

FEAR, v.t. (Sax. feran, aferan.) 1. To feel a pninfu 
apprehension of some impending evil ; to be atrrid of. 
to consider or expect with emotions of aiarin or solicitude 
2. Toreverence ; to have a reverential awe ; te venerate 
3. To affright ; to terrify ; to drive away by fear; [ eds.) 

FEAR, r.i. To be in apprehension of evil: to be afraid . 
to feel anxiety on account of some cxpected evil. 

t FEAR, n. [Sax. fera, gcfera.) Acompanion, See Pres 

FEARED, pp. Apprehended or expected with painful solic. 
itude ; reverenced 

* FEARFUL, a. 1. Affected by fear; feeling pain in «x- 
pectation of evil. 2. Timid; timorous ; wanting courage. 
3. Terrible ; impressing tear ; frightful; dreadfal. 4. Aw- 
ful; to be reverenced. 

* PU AEE: adv. Used adverbially in the Worth of Eng- 

and, 

* FEAR 'FUL-LY, ade. 1. Timorously; in fear. 2. Ter 
rity ; dreadfully ; in a manner to impress terror. 3. It 
amanner to impress admiration and astonishment. 

* FEAR FUL-NESS, n. 1. Timorousness; timidity. 2 
tute of being afraid; awe; dread. 3. Terror; alarm 
apprehension of evil. 

FEAR LESS, a. 1. Free from fear. 2. Bold ; courageous 
intrepid ; undaunted. 

FEAR‘LESS-LY, ade. Without fear; in a bold or cours 
geous manner: intrepidly. 

FRAR'LESS-NESS, n. Freedom from fear ; courage ; buid 
ness ; intrepidity. 

FEAS-LBILI-TY, . The quality of being capable of ex 
ecution ; practicability. 

FRA I-BLE, a. [¥r. faisable.] 1. That may be done, per. 
formed, executed or effected ; pracwicable. 2, That may 
be used or tilled, as land. B. Trumball. 
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( £A8/1-BI.E, a. That which is practicable ; that which can 
be performed by human means. 

FEAST-BLE-NESS, n. Feasibility ; practicability. 

FEASI-BLY, ade. Practicably. 

FEAST, x. (Es festum ; lr. féte.} 1. A sumptuous repast 
or entertainment, of which a number of guests purtake. 
2. A rich or delicious repast or meal ; something delicious 
tothe palate. 3. A ceremony of feasting ; an anniversary, 
periodical or stated celebration of some event; a festival ; 
4. Something delicious aud entertaining to the mind or 
soul. 5. That which delights and entertains. 

FEAST, ce. i. 1. To eat suinptuousty ; to dine orsupon rich 
provisions. Job, i. 2. ‘To be highly gratified or delighted. 

FEAST, c.t. 1. To entertain with sumptuous provisions ; 
to treat at the table magniticently. 2. ‘Io delight; to 

amper; to gratify luxuriously. 

FEAST: ED, pp. Entertained snmptuously ; deligbted. 

FEAST-ER, n. 1. One who fares deliciously. 2. Que who 
entertains magnificently. JoAnson, 

FRAS TEL, a. 1. Festive ; joyful. Milton. 2. Sumptu- 
ous ; luxurivus. Pope. 

PEAST ING, ppr. 1. Eating luxuriously. 2. Delighting ; 
gratifying. J. Entertaining with a sumptuous table. 

FEAST ING, a. An entertainment. 

FEAST RITE, a. Custom observed in entertainments. 

FEAT, x. [Fr. fat.) ft. An act; adeed, an exploit.—2. 
Tn a sebordisat. sense, any extraordinary act of strength, 
skill or cunning. 

t FEAT, a. Ready ; skilful; ingenious. Siuk. 

t FRAT, c. t. To form ; to fashion. Shak. 

ft FEATYE-OUS, a. Neat; dextrous. 

ce on adv. Neatly ; dextroustly. 
‘EAFH'ER, jx. (Sax. fether :. feder. ‘The latter orthog, 

FEFHOER, § raphy is more accordant with etymology. ] 

1. A plume; a general name of the covering of fowts. 2. 
Kind ; nature; species; from the proverbial phrose, 
‘birds of a feather.’ 3. An ornament; an empty tve. 
—4. On oa horse, a sort of natural frizzling of the hair.—4 
cather tn the cap is an honor or mark of distinction. 

FEATHER, 20. ¢. 1. ‘lo dress in feathers, to fit with 
feathers, or to cover with feathers. 2. ‘fo tread, as a cock. 
3. ‘To enrich ; to adorn ; to exalt.—7'0 fratker onc’s nest, 
to collect wealth. 

FR ATtUUER-BED, a. A bed filled with feathers , 2 soft bed. 

FEAFH'ER-DRIV ER, n. One who beats feathers to make 
then light or loose. 

FEALH ERED, pp. 1. Covered with feathers; enriched. 
2. a. Clothed or covered with feathers. 3. Fitted or far- 
nished with feathers. 4. “moocthed, like down or feath- 
ers. 5. Covered with things growing from the substance. 

FR VEFH'ER-EDGE, x. An edge hke a feather. 

FE AFH ER-EDGED, a. Havinga thin cdge. 

FRLAPTIHVER-FEW. A corruption of ferer-sew. 

FEATH ER-GRASS, x. A plant, gramen plumosum. John- 


son. 
FEA FH'ER-LESS, a. Vestitute of feathers ; unfledged. 
Horwel. 
FEA‘FH'ER-LY, a. Resembling feathers. Brown. 
EAFH'ER-SEL‘LER, vn. One who sells feathers for beds. 
FEAFTH'ER-Y, a. bt. Clothed or covered with feathers. Mil- 
torn. 2. Resembling feathers. 
PEAT'TLY, ado. Neatly ; dextrously ; adroitly. 
sich ESS, x. Dexterity ; adroitness ;, skilfulness. [ Little 
i 
FEAT‘OUS, See Feategovus. 

AT URE, xn. [Nocm. faiture.} 1. The make, form, or 
cast of any part of the face; any single lineament. 2. 
The make or cast of the face. 3. ‘The fashion ; the make ; 
the whole turn or cast of the body. 4. The make or form 
of any part of the surface uf a thing. 5. Lineament; 
outline ; prominent parts. 

PRAT URED, a. Having features or good features. 

PEAZE, vr. t. To untwist the end of a rope. 

tFE-BRICI-TATE, v. i. [L. sedricitor.] To be in a fever. 
Dict. 

a ae a re E, a. Troubled with a fever. Dice 
EB’RI-FA-CIENT, a. Causing fever. Beddoes. 

FEB’RI-FA-CIENT, n. That which produces fever. 

FE-BRIF'I€, a. (L. febris and secw.] Producing fever ; 
feverish. 

FEB RI-FUGE, ». (L. febrie and fuge | 
that mitigates or removes fever. 

FEB RI-FUGE, a. Having the quality of mitigating or sub- 
dning fever; antifebrile. Arbuthnot. 

* PE BRILE, or FEWRILE, a. (Fr. 3 L. fe) Pertain- 
ing to fever; indicating fever, or derived from it. 

FEB RU-A-RY, x». [L. Februarius.] The name of the sec- 
ond month in the year. 

FEB-RU-A’TION, n. Purification, Spenser. 

FE’ AL, a. Containing or consisting of dregs, lees, sedi- 
ment or excrement. 

FE'CES, a. plu. [L. feces.] 1. Dregs; lees; sediment ; 
the matter which subsides in casks of liqaor. 2. Excre- 
ment. 
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FE'CLAL, a. [L. fectalixs.} Pertaining to heralds and the 
denunciation of war to an enemy. Acnt. 

{ FLCK'LESS, «a. Spiritiess ; feeble ; weak ; perhaps a cor 
ruption of effectless. 

FEt/L-LA, n. 1. The green matter of plants; crloropAyt. 
Ure. 2. Starch or farina. 

FEO'U-LENCE, (xn. (L. feculentia.) 1. Muddiness ; tou. 

FECU-LEN-CY, { ness; the quulity of being foul. 2. 
Lees ; sediment; dregs. 

FEOU-LENT, a. Foul with extraneous or impure stib- 
stances; muddy ; thick, turbid. 

FEOU-LUM, z. A dry, dusty substance obtained fron 

ants, 

*FE'CUND, a. [L. focundus } Fruitful in children ; pro- 
lific. Graunt. 

*FEICON-DATE, 0. t. 2. To make fruitful or prolific. 2. 
To unpregnate. 

* FE'CUN-DA-TED, pp. Rendered prolific or fruitfu. 

* FE CUN-DA-TING, ppr. Rendering fruittul 

FE-CUN-DA'TION, ne The act of making fruitful or pro- 
lific ; impregnation. 

FE-CUNDU-FY, ©. t. To make fruitfu:; to fecundate. 

FE-CUNDI-TY, a. (L. faecandtas.] 1. Fruitfulnees ; the 
quality of producing fruit; particularly, the quality in fe- 
male animals of producing young in great numbers. 2. 
‘The power of producing or bringing forth. Ruy. 3. Fer- 
Ulity ; the power of bringing forth in abundance , rich- 
ness of invention. 

FED, pret and pp. of feed, which see. 

FEDER-AL, a. [L. sadus.) 1. Pertaining to a league or 
contract. Grew. 2. Consisting in a compact between par- 
ties ; founded on alliance by coutract or mutual agreement. 
3. Fnendly to the constitution of the United States. 

FED'ER-AL-IST, 2. An appellation, ta America, given to 
the friends of the constitution of the United States, at its 
formation and adoption, and to the political party which 
favored the administration of President Washington. 

t FEI ER-A-RY, or t FED/A-RY, 2. A partner ; a coufede- 
rite , an accomplice. Shak. 

FED/ER-ATE, a. [L. federatus.] Leagued; united by 
cormnpact, as sovereignties, states or nations; joined in 
contederacy. 

FED-ER-A’TION, n. I. The actof uniting in aleague. 2 
A league ; a confederacy. Burke. 

FED LEKR-A-TIVE, a. Uniting; joining in a league ; form- 
ing a confederacy. 

tFEDI-LY,n. (L. faditas.) Turpitude ; vileness. 

FER, ». [Sax. feo, feoh.] 1. A reward or compensation foc 
aoe > recompense, either gratuitous, or established by 
aw. 

FEE, n. {a contraction of fewd or ficf.] Primarily, a loan of 
land, an estate in trust, granted hy a prince or lord, to he 
held by the grantee on condition of personal service, or 
other condition ; and if the grantee or tenant failed tu per- 
form the conditions, the land reverted to the lord or dunor, 
called the landlord, or lend-lurd, the lord of the loan. A 
fee, then, is any land or tenement held of a superior on 
certain conditions. It is synonymous with fief and frud. 
—In the United States, an estate in fee or fee-sumplr is 
what is called in English law an allodial estate, au estate 
held by a person in his own rignt, and descendible w the 
heirs in general. 

FEL/-FARM, an. A kind of tenure of estates without hom- 
age fealty or othe: service, except that mentioned in the 
cotfment. 

FEL’-TAIL, n. An estate entailed ; a conditional fee. 

FEE, v.t. 1. To pay a fee to; toreward. Hence, 2. To 
engage in one’s service by advancing a fee or sum of 
money to. 3. To hire; to bribe. 4. To keep in hire. 

FEE'BLE, a. [Fr. foible; Sp. feble.] .. Weak, destitute 
of much physical strength. 2. Infirm; sickly ; debilitated 
by disease. 3. Debilitated by age or decline of life. 4. 

ot full or loud. 5. Wanting force or vigor. 6. Not 
bright or strong ; faint; imperfect. 7. Not strong or vig- 
orous. 8. Not vehement or rapid ; slow ; as, fecdle mo- 
tion. 
FEF/BLE, cv. t. To weaken. See Exrxresce. 
EE’ BILE-MIND-ED, a. Weak in mind ; wanting firmness 
or constancy ; irresolute. 

FEE'BLE-NESS, 2. 1. Weakness of body or mind, from 
any cause ; imbecility ; infirmity ; want of strength, phys 
ical or intellectual. 2. Want of fullness or loudness. 3 
Want of vigor or force. 4. Defect of brightness, 

FEE BLY, ade. Weakly ; without strength. 

FEED, v.t.; pret. and pn. fed. [Sax. fedan.] 1. To give 
food to. 2. To supply with provisions. 3. To supply ; to 
furnish with any thing of which there is constant cou- 
sunmiption, waste or use. 4. To graze; to cause to be crop- 
ped by feeding, as herbage by cattle. 5. To nourish, to 
cherish ; to supply with nutriment. 6. To keep in hope 
orexpectation., 7. To supply fuel. 8. To delight ; to sup- 
ply with something desirable ; to entertain. 9. ° give 
fool or fodder for fattening; to frten, 10. To supply 
with food, and to lend, guard and protect. 
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FEED, v. i. 1. To take food; tocat. 2. To subsist oy eat- 
ing; to prey. 3. To pasture ; to graze; to place cattle to 
feed © grow fat. 


FEED, n. 1. Food ; that which ts eaten ; pasture ; fedder. 
2. Meal, or act of eating. 

FEED/EB, x. 1. One that gives food, or supplies nourisi:- 
ment. One who furnishes incentives ; an encourager. 
3. One that eats or subsists. 4. One that fattens cattle 
for slaughter. U. States. 5. A fountain stream or channel 
that supplies a main cana] with water.—Fecder of a vein, 
in mineng, @ short cross vein. Cyc. 

FEEDING, ppr. Giving food or nutriment ; furnishing pro- 
visions ; eating; taking food or nourishment; grazing ; 
nourishing ; supplying. 

FEEDING, an. Rich pasture. Drayton. 

FEEL, v.¢.; pret. and pp. felt. (Sax. felan, flan, gefelan.] 
1. To perceive by the touch ; to have sensation excited by 
contact of a pays with the body or simbs. 2. To have the 
sense of ; to suffer or enjoy. 3. To experience ; to suffer. 
4. To be affected by ; to perceive mentally. 5. To know ; 
to be acquainted with ; to have areal and just vy ‘w of. 
6. To touch ; to handle ; with or without of.— 7° feel, or 
to fecl out, is to try ; to sound ; to search for; to explore. 
—To feel after, to search for ; to seek to find. 

FEEL, cv. i. 1. To have perception by the touch. 2. To 
have the sensibility or the passions moved or excited. 3. 
To give perception ; to excite sensation. 4. To have per- 

- ception mentally ; as, to fecl hurt. 

FEEL, n. The sense of feeling, or the perception caused by 
the touch. 

FEEL’ER, 2. 1. One who feels. 2. One of the palpi of in- 


sects. 

FEEL‘ING, ppr. 1. Perceiving by the touch; having per- 
ception. 2. a. Expressive of great sensibility ; affecting ; 
tending to excite the ions. 3. Possessing great sen- 
sibility ; easily affected or moved. 4. Sensibly or deeply 
affected. 

FEEL‘ING, x. 1. The sense of touch ; one of the five senses. 
2. Sensation; the effect of perception. 3. Faculty or 

pwer of perception ; sensibility. 4. Nice sensibility. 5. 
xcitement ; emotion. 

FRELING-LY, adv. 1. With expression of great sensibil- 
ity ; tenderly. 2. So as to be sensibly felt. 

LPEESE, n. A race. Barret. 

WELT, n.: pla. of foot. See Foor. 

FER LESS, a. Destitute of feet. 

FEIGN, (fane) v.t. (Fr. feindre.] 1. To invent or jmag- 
ine ; to form an idea or conception of something not real. 
2 ‘lo make a show of ; to pretend ; to assume a false ap- 
perrance ; to counterfeit. 3. To represent faisely ; tu 
pretend ; to .orm and relate a fictitious tale. 4. To dis- 
semble ; to conceal ; [obds. 

FEIGN, v. i. To relate ly ; toimage from the invention. 
Shak. 

FEIGNED, pp. Invented ; imagined ; assumed. 

FREIGN/ED-LY, adv. In fiction; in pretense ; not really. 

FEIGN/ED-NESS, rn. Fiction; pretense ; deceit. 

PGNER, n. One who feigns ; an inventor. 

FEIGN'ING, ppr. Imagining ; inventing ; pretending ; mak- 
ing a false show. 

FEIGN'ING, a. A false appearance ; artful contrivance. 

FEIGN‘ING-LY, ade. With false appearance. 

FEINT, x. (Fr. fetnte.] 1. An assumed or false appearance ; 
@ pretense of doing something not intended to be done. 
2. A mock attack. Prior. Iencyc. 

*FEINT, a. or pp. Counterfeit ; seeming. Locke. 

FE LAND-ERS, n. [See FipanpeErs.] Ainsworth. 


FELD SPAR, fn (G. feld and spar.] A mineral widely 


FEL'SP AR i 
FELDSPATH,¢ istributed, and usually of a foliated 


FEL'SPATH, 

FELDSPATH IE, 1. Pertaining to feldspar. 

FE-LICU-TATE, vt (Fr. feltctter.]) 1. To make very 
hippy. 2 To congratulate; to express joy or pleas- 


ure to. 

FF-LIC-TATE, a. Made very happy. Shak. 

FE-LIC‘1-TA-TED pp. Mave very happy ; congratulated. 

FE-LICI-TA-TING, per. Making very happy ; congratu- 
Tatin 

PELIC! TA TION, x. Congratulation. Dict. 

FE-LICI-TOUS, a. Very happy; prosperous; delightful. 
Dict. 

FE-LICi-TOUS-LY, advo. Happily. Dict. 

FE-LICLTY, a. [L. Ag oeage | I. Happiness, or rather 
greit happiness ; blesxedness ; blissfulness. 2. Prosperity ; 
blessing ; emoyment of good. 

Fe LINE, a. (DL. feccius.] Pertaining to cats, or to their 
species ; like a cat. 

PILL, pret. of fall. 

FELL, a. [Sax. fell.] 1. Cruel; barbarous; inhuman. 2. 
Fierce ; savage; ravenous ; bloody. Pope. 

FEILL, 2. (Sax. fell.) A skin ofa beast: 

FELL, 2. [G. fels.} A barren or stony hill. a 


f FELL, ». (Sax. felle.] Anger; melancholiness. Spenser. 
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FELL, v. t. [D. vellen; G. fallen.) To cause to Gall, to 
prostrate ; to bring to the ground. 

FELLED, pp. Knocked or cut down. 

FELUER, n. One who hews or knocks down. 

FEL-LIF‘LU-OUS, a. Flowing with gall. Dict. 

FELLI‘LNG, ppr. Cutting or beating to the ground 

FELL/MONG-ER, n. A dealer in hides. 

FELL/NESS, n. Cruelty ; barbarity ; rage. 

FELLI/OE. See Fruy. 

PEL'LOW, n. (Sax. felaw.} 1. A companion; an asso. 
ciate. 2. One of the same kind. 3. An equal. 4. One 
of a pair, or of two things used together and suited to each 
other. 5. One equal or like another. 6. An appellauoa 
of contempt ; a man without good breeding ar worth, an 
ignoble man ; as, a mean fellow. 7. A member of a col- 
lege that shares its revenues ; or a member of any incor- 
porated society. 8. A member of a corporation ; a trus 
tee. U. States. 

FEL'LOW, v.¢. To suit with ; to pair with ; to match.— 
In composition, fellow .cnotes community of nature, ste 
tion or employmer’, 

FEL’/LOW-CIT!I-ZEN, vn. A citizen of the same state or 
nation. Eph. fi. 

FEL'LOW-€OM'MON-ER, xz. 1. One who has the arme 
right of common.—2. In Cambridge, England, one who 
dines with the fellows. 

FEL LOW-€COUN'SEL-OR, a. An aasociate in council. 

FEL‘ LOW-EREATIURE, n. One of the same race or kind. 

FEL‘LOW-FEELI/ING, n. 1. Sympatny, a like tecling. 
2. Joint interest ; [not tr use.] 

FEL’LOW-HEIR, xn. A co-heir, or joint-heir ; one ented 
to a share of the same inheritance. 

FEL'LOW-HELPIER, n. A co-adjutor ; one who cvoncors 
or nids in the same business. 

FEL'LOW-LA‘BOR-ER, x. One who labors in the same 
business or design. 

FEL:- LOW-LIKE, } a. Like acompanion ; companionable ; 

FEL'LOW-LY, \ on equal terms. Carew. 

FEL'LOW-MAIDI'EN, n. A maiden who is an associate. 

FEL'LOW-MEM'BER, 2. A member of the same nuody. 

FEL LOW-MINIS-TER, 2. One who ctticiates in the 
same ministry or calling. Shak. 

PEL/LL.OW-PEER, n. One who has the like privileges of 
nobility. Shak. 

FEL‘LOW-PRIS/ON-ER, 2». One imprisoned in the same 
place. Rom. xvi. 

FEL'LOW-RAKE, n. An associate in vice. 

FEL‘LOW-SEHOL/AR, n. An associate in studies. 

FELILOGW-SERV'ANT, 2». One who has the esaine master. 
Ailton. , 

FEL‘LOW-SHIP, n. 1. Companionship ; society : consort 
mutual association of persons on equal and friendly terms 
familiar intercourse. 2. Association ; confederacy ; com- 
bination. 3. Partnership; joint interest. 4, Company - 
astute of being together. 5. Frequency of intercourse 
6. Fitness and fondness for festive entertaininents. 7 
Communion ; intimate familianty.—8. In arithmetic, the 
rule of proportions, by which the accounts of partnere in 
businesa are adjusted. 9. An establishment in colleges, 
for the maintenance of a fellow. 

FEL’LOW-S6OL’DIER, x. One who fights under the same 
commander, or is engaged in the same service. 

FEL'LOW-STREAM, a. A stream in the vicinity. 

FEL‘LOW-STO'DENT, n. One who studies in the same 
company or class with another. 

FEL'’LOW-SUBJE€T, n. One who is subject to the same 
government with another, 

FEL LOW-SUF'FER-ER, a. One who shares in the same 
evil, or partakes of the same sufferings with another. 

FEL‘ LOW-TRAV‘EL-ER, n. One who travels in company 
With another. 

FEL’ LOW-WRIT’ER, n. One who writes at the same 
time. Addison. 

FEL!/LOW-WORK’ER, xn. One employed in the same oc- 
cupation, 

FEL‘LY, adv. Cruelly ; fiercely ; barbarously. 

FEL/LY, n. (Sax. felge.] The exterior part or rim of a 
wheel, supported by the spokes. 

FE-LO DE SE, inla w, one who commits felony by suicide. 

FELION, n. (Fr. felon.) I. In law, & person who has com- 
mitted felony. 2. A whitlow; a painful swelling furmed 
in the periosteum at the end of the filuger. 

FEL'ON, a. 1. Malignant; fierce; malicious; procecding 
from a depraved heart. 2. Traitorous ; disloyal. 

FE-LO'NI-OUS, a. 1. Malignant ; malicious , indicating or 

roceeding from a depraved heart or evil purpose ; vil- 
ainous ; traitorous; perfidious.—2. In lai, proceeding 
from an evil heart or purpose ; done with the deliberate 
urpose to commit a crime. 

FE-LO'NI-OUS-LY, adv. In a felonious manner ; With the 
deliberate intention to commit a crime. 

FEL:ON-OUS, a. Wicked ; felonious. Spenser 
EL‘ON-WORT, 2. A plant of the genus solanurn. 
FEL/O-NY, a. In common law, any crime which incurs the 
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forfeiture of lands or goods. All offenses punishable with 
death are felonies ; and so are some crimes not thus pun- 
ished, as suicide, homicide by chance-medley, or in self- 
defense, and petty mene: 

FELsiTh, n. A species of compact feldspar. 

FELT, pret. of feel. 

FELT, 2x. [Sax. selt.] 1. A cloth or stuff made of wool, or 
wool and hair, fulled or wrought into a compact substance 
by rolling and pressure with lees or size. 2. A hat made 
of wool. 3. Skin. 

FELT, c. t. ‘l'o make cloth or stuff of wool by fulling. 

FELT'ER, v. t. To clot or meet together like felt. 

re UMARER: 2. One whose occuation is to make 

eit. 

FE-LUC CEA, n. [It. feluca.] A boat or vessel, with oars 
and lateen sails, used in the Mediterranean. 

FEL' WORT, x. A plant, a species of gentian. 

FEMALE, vn. [Fr. femelle.] I. Among azimals, one of 
that sex which conceives and brings forth young.—2. 
Among plants, that which produces fruit; that which 
bears the pistil, and receives the pollen of the male tlow- 


ers. 

PR/MALE, a. 1. Noting the sex which produces young ; 
not male. 2. ee females. 3. Feminine ; sott; 
delicate ; weak.— Female rhymes, double rhy ines, 30 called 
from the French, in which language they end tr e femi- 
MwHe. 

FR’/MALE-FLOW'ER, n. In botany, a flower which is 
furnished with the < 

sh toca aaa n. A plant which produces female 

owers. 

FE'MALE-S€EREW, n. A screw with ves, 

FEME-CO-VERT, or FEMME-€CO-VERT, (fam-koo-vire’) 
n. [Fr.] A married woman, who is under covert of her 
baron or husband. 

PEME-SOLE, or FEMME-SOLE, (f4m-sile’) x. An un- 
married woman.—Femme-sole merchant, a woman who 
uses a trade alone, or without her husband. 

FEM-I-NAL'I-TY, n. The female nature. Brown. 

*FUEMI-NATE, a. Feminine. Ford. 

EM!'I-NINE, a. [Fr. feminin.] 1. Pertaining to a woman, 
or to women, or to females. 2. Soft; tender; delicate. 
3. Effeminate ; destitute of manly qualities.—4. In gram- 
mar, denoting the gender, or words ¥ bich signify females, 
or the terminations of such words. 

FEM LNINE, 2». A female. .Uilton. 

FE-MINLTY, n. The quality of the female sex. 
FEMU-NIZE, o. ¢. ‘Co make womanish. More. 
EMIO-RAL, a. (L. semoralis.] Belonging to the thigh. 

FEN, x. (Sax. fen, or fenn.) Low land overilowed, or cov- 
ered wholly or partially with water, but producing sedge, 
coarse grugses, or other aquatic plants; boggy Jand; a 
moor or marali. 

FEN!-BER-RY, 2. A kind of blackberry. Skinner. 

FEN’-BORN, a. Born or produced in a fen. Milton. 

FEN'-CRESS, n. (Sax. fen-cerse.| Cress growing in fens. 

FEN -CRICK-ET, a. yllotalpa.] An insect that digs 
for itself a little hole in the ground. 

FEN’ DUEK, a. A species of wild duck. 

FEN-FrOWL, 2. Any fowl that frequents fens. 

PEN‘-LAND, a. Marshy land. 

FEN!-SUE€KED, a. Sucked out of marshes. Shak. 

FENCE, (fens) n. 1. A wall, hedge, ditch, bank, or line 
of posts and rails, or of boards or pickets, intended to con- 
fine beasts from straying, and to guard a field from en- 
croachment. 2. A guard ; any thing to restrain entrance ; 
that whic. defends frow attack, approach or injury ; s8e- 
curity ; defense. 3. Fencing, or the art of fencing; de- 
fense. 4. Skill in fencing or defense. 

FENCE, (fens) v.¢. 1. To inclose with a hedge, wall, or 
any thing that prevents the escape or entrance of cattle ; 
to secure by an inclusure. 2. To guard ; to fortify. 

PENCE, v.i. 1. To practice the art of fencing. 2. To 
fight and defend by giving end avoiding blows or thrusts. 
3. ‘lo raise a fence ; to guard. 


FENCED, pp. Inciosed with a fence ; guarded ; fortified. 
FENCE/FUL, (fens‘ful) a. Affording defense. 
FENCE!LESS, (fensles) a. 1. Without a fence; unin- 


closed ; unguarded. 2. Open; not incloaed. Rove. 
FENCE!-MONTH, a. The month in which hunting in any 
forest is prohibited. ?ullokar. 
FEN'CER, zn. One who fences ; one who teaches or practi- 
ces the art of fencing with sword or foil. 
FEN‘CI-BLE, a. 1. Capable of defense. Addison. 2. 2. A 
suldier for defense of the country. 
FEN/‘CING, ppr. Inclosing with fence ; guarding ; fortify- 


ing. 

FEN‘CING, n. 1. The art of using skilfully a sword or foil 
in attack or defense. 2. The materials of fences for 
farms. M. Enyland. 

FEN-‘CING-MAS’‘TER, n. One who teaches the art of at- 
tack and defense with sword or fovil. 

PEN‘CING-SEHOOL, x. A school in which the art of fen- 
cing is taught. 
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. To keep off; to prevent from entering ; t 
ward off ; to shut out. 

rEND, v.32. To act in opposition ; to resist; to parry ; tr 
shift off. Locke. 

FEND‘ED, pp. Kept off; warded off ; shut out. 

FENDER, xn. 1. That which defends ; a utensil employed 
to hinder coals of fire from rolling forward tu the flonr. 
2. A piece of timber or other thing hung over the side uf 
a vessel to keep off violence. 

FENIPING, PR Keeping or warding off. 

t FEN‘ER-ATE, 0.3. [L. fenero.) To put t use ; to lend 
on niterest. 

FEN-ER-A‘TION, vx. The act of lending on use ; or the 
interest or gain of that which is lent. 

FE-NES’TRAL, a [L. fenestralis.]) Pertaining toa win 
dow. Nicholson. 

FENNEL, rn. (Sax. fenol.] A fragrant plart. 

FEAN‘NEL-FLOW'ER, nx. A plant of the genus nigella, 

FEN‘NEL-GIMANT, a. A plant of the genus ferula. 

EN‘NY, a. 1. Boggy; marshy ; moorish. 2. Growing in 
fens. 3. Inhabiting marshy ground. 

FEN NY-STONES, x. A plant. 

{ FEN‘-OWED, a. Corrupted ; decayed. 

PEN'U-GREEK, n. [L. fanum graecum.] A plant. 

FEOD, (fide) a. A feud. So written by Blackstone, and 
other authors ; but more generally ;eud, which see. 

PEO DAL Ste a. Feudal, which see. ; 

FEO-DALILTY, (fu-dal'e-ty) x. Feudal tenures ; the feu- 
dal system. 

FEO'DA-RY, (fi/da-ry) ». One who holds lands of a supe- 
rior, on condition of suit and service. See FrucatTory. 

FEO'DA-TO-RY, (fa'da-to-ry) See Fruparory. 

* FEOFF, (feff) v t. [Norm. fefre.] To invest with a fee 
or feud ; to give or grant to one any corporeal heredita- 
ment. The compound wale more generally used. 

* FEOFF, n. A fief. See Fizr. 

* FEOF-FEE!, fef-fee') ». A person who is infeofied, that 
is, invested with a fee or corporeal hereditament. 

+ FLOF’FOR, or * FEOF'FER, (feffer) . Oue who tn- 
feoffs or grants a fee. 

FEOFF'MENT, (feff'ment) x. [Law L. feoffamentum. ) 
The gift or grant of a fee or corporeal hereditament. 

FE-RA'CLOUS, a. [L. feraz.] Fruitful; producing abun- 
dantly. Thomson. 

FE-RACH-TY, 2. (L. feracitas.} Fruitfulness. 

FEIRAL, a. (L. feralis.] Funereal ; mournful. 

t PERE le . fera.] A fellow ; a mate ; a peer. 

FER‘E-TO- » ® [L. feretrum.] A place in a church for 
a bier. 

FERI-AL, a. [L. ferialis.) Pertaining to holydays, or .o 
cominon days. Sree ny: 

FE-RI-A ‘TION, n. (L. feriatio.] The act of keeping holy- 
day ; cessation from work. 

t FF/RIE, x. Any day of the week not kept holy. 

FE'RINE, a. [L. ferinus.] Wild ; untamed ; savage. 

FE/RINE-NESS, or FE-RINE!NESS, ». Wildnesa ; sav- 
ageness. Hale. 

FERI-TY, n. [L. feritas.] Wildness ; savageness ; cruelty. 
Woodward. 

t FERM, 2x. A farm or rent; a lodging-house. See Farm. 

FER'MENT, an. [L. fermentum.] 1. A gente boiling ; or 
the internal motion of the constituent parts of'a fluid. 2. 
Intestine motion; heat; tumult; agitation. 3. That 
which causes fermentation, as yeast, barm, or fermenting 


beer. 

FER-MENT, o. t. [L. fermento.] To set in motion : tu ex- 
cite internal motion ; to heat ; to raise by intestine motion. 

FER-MENT,, v.34. 
tion, or to be excited jnto sensible internal motion. 

FER-MENT’A-BLE, a. Capable of fermentation. 

FER-MENT'AL, a. Having the power to cause furmenta- 
tion. Brown. 

FER-MEN-TA‘TION, xn. [(L. fermentatio.] The sensible 
internal motion of the constituent particles of animal and 
vegetable substances, occasioned i certuin degree of 
heat and moisture, and accompanied by an extrication of 
gas and heat. 

FER-MENTI'A-TTVE, a. 1. Causing fermentatiun. 2. Con- 
sisting in fermentation. 

FER-MENT'A-TIVE-NESS, 2. The state of being fer- 
mentative. 

FER-MENT'ED, pp. Worked; having undergone the pro. 
cess of fermentation. 

FER-MENT'ING, ppr. Working ; effervescing. 

FER‘MIL-LET, x. fotd Fr. fermaillet.) A buckle or clasp 

FERN, n. [Sax. fearn.} A plant of several species. 

FERN-OWL, x. The goatsucker. 

FERN'TI-€LES, n. plu. Freckles on the skin, resembling 


o work ; to effervesce ; to be in mo- 


the seeds of the fern. Pronounced farnticles. Craven 
dialect. 
FERN’'Y, a. Abounding or overgrown with fern. Barret. 


FE-RG'CIOUS, a. (Fr. feroce; L. feroz.] 1. Fierce ; sav. 
age ; wild; indicating cruelly. Ravenous ; rapacious 
3. Fierce ; barbarous ; crue). 
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FPE-ROCIOUSB-LY, adv. Fiercely ; with savage cruelty. 
PE-ROCIOUR NESS, ». Savage fierceness; cruelty; &- 


rocity. 

PE-ROCI-TY, nw. [L. ferocitas.] 1. Savage wildness or 
fierceness; fury; ccuelty. 2 Fierceness indicating a 
savag }.eart. 

PER RE-OUS, a. et hel dele Partaking of iron ; pertain- 
ing to iron; like iron ; made of iron. Brown. 

CER/RET, 2. [D. ora; le beds 1. An animal of the 
genus mustela, og weasel Kind. 2 A kind of narrow 
wovien tape.—3. Among glass-makers, the irun used to 
try the melted matter. 

FEE Re, ec. t. To drive out of a lurking place. 

FLR RET-ED, pp. Uriven from a lurking place. 

FER RET-ER, x. One that bunts anviher in his private 
retreat. 

FER KET-ING, ppr. Driving from a lurking place. 

FER RJ-AGE, n. The fare to be paid at a ferry. 

FER RIE, a. to or extracted from iron. Lavu- 


sier. 

FER-RI-CALCITE, x. [L. ferrum and calz.] A species 
of calcarious earth. 

FER-RIF ER-OUS8, a. [L. ferrum and fero.] Producing or 
yielding iron. PA&ddlsps. 

FER'RI-LITE, 2. [L. ferrum, and Gr. A<Oo¢.] Rowley 
ragg ; a variety of trap 

PER RO-CTA- ATE, s. A compound of the ferro-cyanic 
acid with a base. 

FERK-RU-CY-AN‘I€, a. [L. forrum and cyanic.] The same 
as ferro prusst. 

FEK.KG-PRIS‘SIATE, 2. A compvand of the ferro-prus- 
sic acid with a base. 

FER-RO-PRLSSIE, a. [L. ferrum and prussic.] Designa- 
ting a peculiar acid. 

FEK-RO-SIL/I-€ATE, 2. A compound of ferro-silicic acid 
with a base. 

FER-RO-SI-LIC'IE, a. a aie and slez} Designating 
a compound of iron and silex. 

PER-R(‘'GI-NA-TED, @. Having the color or properties of 
the rust of iron. 

PER -RC/GI-NOUS, a. [L. fi o.] 1. Partaking of iron ; 
containin particles of iron. 2. the color of the rust 
or oxyd of iron.—Ferrugineous is less used. 

FERULE, on. (Sp. derola.] A ring of metal put round a 
cane or other tning lo strengthen it. 

FER'KY, vt. [Sax. feran, ferian.] To carry or transport 
over a river, strait or other water, in a buat. 

FrRIRY, v. 2. To pass over water in a boat. Milton. 

FELRY, ». 1. A boat or small vessel in which passengers 
and goods are conveved over rivers or other narrow wa- 
tern: sometimes called a wherry. 2. The place or pas- 
sage where boats pass over Water to convey paasengers. 
4. The right of transporting paasengera over a lake or 
streain. 

FER KY-BOAT, a. A boat for conveying passengers over 
streams and other narrow waters. 

FER 'RY-MAN,_ 2». One who keeps a ferry, and trausports 

ngers ever a river. 

FERTH, or FORTH. Common terminations, the same as 
in Fnglish, an army ; ccming from the Saron word fyrth. 

FER TILE, a. [Fr. sertue.}] 1. Fruitful; rich: producing 
fruit in abundance ; as, fertile land. 2. Rich; having 
abui.uant resources ; prolific; productive ; inventive ; 
able to produce abundantly ; a8, a fectilc genius. 

PER‘TILE-LY, adc. Fruitfully ; abundantly. 

FER‘TILE-NESS, See Featixity. 

t ae ae v. t. To fecundate; to fertilize. 

TOR, 

FER-TILI-TY, 2. [L. fertilitas.] 1. Fruitfulness ; the 
quality of producing fruit in abundance. 2. Richness ; 
abundant resources ; fertile invention. 

FER'TIL-TZE, v.t. To enrich; to supply with the pabu- 
Jum of plants ; to make fruitful or productive. 

FER‘TIL-TZED, pp. Fnricheau ; rendered fruitful. 

FER/TIL-IZ-ING, ppr. 1. Enriching; making fruitful or 
productive 2. a. Enriching; furnishing the nutriment 


cf plants. : 

FER-U-LA‘CEOUS, a. [1.. ferula.] Pertaining to reeds or 
canes , having a stalk like a reed. 

FER ULE, n. [L. ferula.] 1. A little wooden pallet or 
slice. used to punish children in school, by striking them 
on tle palm of the hand. [Ferular is not used.}] 2. Under 
the Eastern empire, the ferula was the emperor’s scep- 


tre. 

FERIULE, v. t. To punish with a ferule. 

FERVIEN-CY, n. 1. Heat of mind ; ardor; eagerneas. 2. 
Pious ardor; animated zeal ; warmth of devotion. 

FERV'ENT, a. [L. fervens.] 1. Hot; boiling. 2. Hotin 
temper; vehement. 3. Ardent; very warm; earnest; 
excited ; animated ; glowing. 

FERV-ENT-LY, adv. 1. Earnestly ; eagerly ; vehemently ; 
with great warmth. 2. With pious ardor; with earnest 


zeal ; ardently. 
FLRV'ENT-N , ». Ardor; zeal. Bale. 
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FERV'ID, a. [L. fervidus.] 1. Very hot; burning ; boiling 
2. Very warm in zeal ; vehement ; eager ; earnest. 

FERVAUD-LY, ade. Very hotly ; with glowing warmth. 

FERVUD-NESS, a. Giowing beat; ardor of mind ; warm 


zeal, 

FERVOR, a. [L. fervor.] 1. Heat or warmth. 2 Heat 
of mind ; ardor ; warn or animated zeal and earnestness 

FESCEN-NINE, a. Pertaining to Fescenniwm, in Italy 
ficenuous. Kennet. 

FESCEN-NINE, 2. A nuptial eh or # ticentious song. 

FESCUE, n. (Fr. fetu.} A small wire used to point oat 
letters to children, when learning to read. - 

FES: CUE-GRASS, an. The festaca, a genus of grasses. 

FE/SELS, n. A kind of base grain. Muay. 

FESSE, (fes) n. [L. fascia.| In Aeraldry, a band or girdle, 
possessing the third part of the escutcheon ; one of tbe 
nine honorable ordinanes. 

FESSE-POINT, n. The exact centre of the escutcheon. 

FES TAL, a. (L. festus.] Pertaining to a feast ; joyous; 
Fay mirthful. Chesterjield. 

FES'TER, c.i. (qu. L. pestis, pus or pustula.) To rankle; 
to corrupt; lo grow virulent. 

FES TER-ING, ppr. Rankling; growing virolent. 

t FES TI-NATE, a. [L. festinatus.] Hasty , hurried. 

tf FES‘'TI-NATE-LY, adr. Hustily. Sauk. 
FES-TI-NA'TION, 2. Haste. 

ES-‘TILVAL, a. (L. festtcus.] Pertaining to a feast ; joy- 
ous ; mirthful. Atterdury. 

FES'TI-VAL, rn. The time of feasting ; an anniversary day 

of ey civil or religious. 

FES VE, a. [L. alias Pertaining to or becoming a 
feast ; joyous; gay ; mirthful. 

FES-TIV I-TY, n. (L. gesticitas.} 1. Primarily, the mirth 
of a feast. hence, joyfulness ; gayety ; social joy or rx- 
hilaration of spirits at an entertainment. Zeulur. 2A 
festival , [vbs.} Brown. 

FES-TOON,, n. [Fr. fester: | Something tn imitation of a 
garland or wreath.—In architecture and sculpture, an og- 
nament of carved work in the fom of a wreath of fiuwers, 
fruits and leaves intermixed or twisted together. 

FES ‘TUCINE, a. (L. festuca.] Being of a straw coler 

FES’TU-€OUS, a. Formed of straw. Brown. 

t FET, xn. (Fr. fait.) A piece. 

tFET, v.t. or t. To fetch ; to come to. Tusser. 

Fer {L, a. (from fetus.]} Pertaining to a fetus. 

FETCH, oe. t. [Sax. feccan, or feccean.] 1. Togoand bring, 
or, simply, tc bring. 2. To derive; to draw, as from a 
source. 3. To strike at a distance ; [not used.] 4. To 
bring back ; to recall; to bring to any state. 5. To bring 
or draw. 6. To make; to perform. 7. To draw; to 
heave. 8. To reach ; to attain or come to; to arrive at. 
%. To bring ; to ubtain as its price.— To fetch out, & bring 
or draw oul; to cause to appear.— To fetch tn, to restore ; 
to revive, as from a swoun.— J» fetch up, to bring up ; to 
Cause to come up or furth.—To fetch a pump, to pour 
Wuler into it to make it draw water. 

FETCH, vr. i. To move or tum, Steck. 

FRICH, a. A stratagem, by which a thing is indirectly 
brought to pass, or by which one thing seems intended 
and another is done ; a trick ; an artifice. 

FETCH ER, n. One that brings. 

FETCHING, ppr. Bringing; going and bringing ; desi. 
ing ; drawing ; reaching ; obtaining as price. 

FET I-CHISM, (». The worship of idals among the ne- 

eer groes of Africa, among whom fetxA is 
an idol. 

*FET ID, a. [L. fetidus.1 Having an offensive smell ; 
having a strong or rancid scent. 

FET'ID-NESS, 2. The quality of smelling offensively ; a 
fetid quality. 

Be oe a. (L. fetifer.) Producing young, as an- 
imals. 

FET'LO€K, #. A tuft of hair growing behind the pastern 
joint of many horses. 

FE’ TOR, n. [L. setor.}] Any strong, offensive smell ; stench 
Irbuthnot. 

FET TER, n. (Sax. fetor.] 1. Achain forthe feet. 2. Any 
thing that confines or restrains from motion. 

FETTER, c. t. 1, To put on fetters ; to shackle or confine 
the feet with a chain. 2. To bind ; to enchain ; to con- 
fine ; to restrain motion , to impose restraints on. 

FE'IVTERED, pp. Bound or confined by fetters. 

FET'TER-ING, ppr. Binding or fastening by the feet with 
a chain ; confining ; restrnining motion. 

FET’TER-LESS, ¢. Free from fetters or restraint. 

FET'TLE, an. Order, good condition. Craren dia!le-s. 

FET'TLE, v. t. 1. To repair; to mend any thing which is 
broken or defective. Chesh. Gloss. 2. To do trifling 
business. Bp. Hall. 

FETT'STEIN, x. A mineral, called also elaoalite. 

FE'TUS, n.; plu. Frrusxs. [I.. fetus.) The young of vi- 
viparous animals in the womb, and of ovipareus antmels 
in the egg, after it is perfectly formed ; before which tinre 
it is called embryo. 
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1 FEO, n. [Sax feoh.| A fee, or feudal tenure. 

FEU DE JOULE, (fu‘de-zwi’) fre of joy, a French phrase 
for a bonfire. 

fFEOD, n. [Sax. faehth, or fayth.] 1. Primarily, a deadly 
quarrel. 2. A contention or quarrel; purttcularly, an 
inveterate quarrel between families or parties in a state. 

FEUD, vn. (Feud, and fee, which is a contraction of it, is a 
word formed from the L. fides, It. fede, Sp. fc, Norm. fei, 
faith, trust, with Aad, state, or ead or odh, estate; anda 
feud 1a an estate in trust.}] A fief; a fee; a right to lands 
or hereditaments held in trust, or on the terms of perfurin- 
ing certain conditions. 

fEU DAL, a. 1. Pertaining to feuds, fiefs or fees. 2. Con- 
sisting of feuds or fiefs ; embracing tenures by military 
scrvices. 

tFEC DAL, 2. A depentance ; something held by tenure. 

FEU-DAVI-TY a. The state or quality of being feudal ; 
feudal form a constitution. Burke. 

FEO DAL-ISM, n. The feudal system ; the principles and 
constitution of feuds, ur lands beld by military services. 
W hetaker. 

FEU‘DA-RY, a. mene land of a superior. 

fF EC'/DA-TA-RY, 2. A feudatory, which see. 

FO DA-TO-RY, n. (Sp. feudatorio.) A tenant or vassal 
who holds his lands of « superior, on condition of military 
service ; the tenant of a feud or fief, Bluckstone, 

FE cpist, n. A writer un feuds. Spciman. 

FECIL/LAGE, (fullaje) x. [Fr.] A bunch or row of 


leaves. 

FE ag (fai'il-mort) 2. [Fr.] The culor of a faded 
leaf. 

¢ FEC‘TER, v.t. To make ready. Spenser. 

¢ FEC‘TER-ER, n. A dog keeper. Massenger. 

FE'VER, n. [Fr. fierrc.] 1. A disease, characterized by an 
accelerated pulse, with increase of heat, impaired func- 
tions, diminished etrength, and often with preternatural 
thirst. 2. Heat; agitation ; excitement by any thing that 
strongly affects the passions, 

FEVER, c. t. To put ina fever. Dryden. 

FE! VER-COOL-ING, a. Alltaying febrite heat. 

t FRE‘ VER-ET, 2x. A slight fever. daylife. 

FF/VER-FEW, 2. (Sax. feferfugc.| A plant. 

FE/VER-ISH, a. 1. Having ao slight fever. 2. Diseased 
with fever or heat. 3. Uncertain; inconstant; fickle ; 
now hot, now cold. 4. Hot; sultry ; burning. 

FE'VER-ISH-NESS, rx. The state of being feverish; a 
slight febrile affection. 

Fi VER-OUS, a. 1. Affected with fever or ague. 2. Hav- 
ing the nature of fever. 3. Having a tendency to produce 

ever. 

FFE/VER-LY, a. Like a fever. 

FE'VER-OUS-LY, ade. Ina feverish manner. Donne. 

FFVER-R , 8. A plant of the genus friosteum. 

FE!/VER-SI€K, a. [Rax. fefrr-seor.| Diseased with fever. 

FR VER-WEAKIENED, a. Debilitated by fever. 

FF'VER-WEED, n. A plant of the genus eryngium. 

FE'VER-WORT. See Frver-Rroot. 

FR'VER-Y, a. Affected with fever. 8. Jonson, 

FEW, a. (Bax. fea, or fearu.} Not many ; small in number. 

FEW’EL, n. Combustible matter. See Fugu. 

FRW'EL, 0. t. To feed with fewel. Corclry. 

FEW'NESS, x. 1. Smallness of number; paucity. 2. Pau- 
city of words ; brevity , (vbs.) Shak. 

FEY, rc. ¢t. (D. beghcnit To cleanse a ditch of mud. Twsser. 

FIANCE, ». ¢. To betroth. Sec AFFIANCE. 

PAT. (L. from fio; let it be done.) A decree ; a command 
to do oom ne: 

FIB, n. A lie or falsehood. A word uscd among children. 

FIB, vr. i. To lie; to speak falsely. 

FIB/BER, n. One who tells lies or fibs. 

FIB'BING, ppr. Telling fibs ; as a noun, the telling of fibs. 

FI RRE, ) an. [Fr. fibre.) 1. A thread ; a fine, slender body 

FI' BER, which constitutes a part of the frame of ani- 
mals. 2. A filament or slender thread in plants or min- 
erals; the small, slender root of a plant. 3. Any fine, 
slender thread. 

FIBRIL, n. [Fr. fdrillr.) A small fibre ; the branch of a 
fibre ; a very slender thread. Cheyne, 

FI-BRIL/LOUS, a. Relating to the fibres. Dr. Kinnier. 

FIBRIN, n. A peculiar organic compuund substance found 
in animals and vegetables. 

FIB'RO-LITE, x. A mineral. 

FI'BROUS, a. 1. Composed or consisting of fibres. 92. Con- 
taining fibres. 

FIB'U-LA, n. [L.] 1. The outer and Jesser bone of the leg. 
Quincy. 2. A clasp or buckle. 

FICK LE, a. [Sax. ficol.] 1. Wavering ; inconstant ; un- 
stable ; of a changeable mind; irresolute ; not firm in 
Opinion or purpose ; capricious. 2. Not fixed or firm ; 
liable to change or vicissitude. 

FICK LE-NESS, 2. 1. A wavering ; wavering disposition ; 
inconstancy ; instability ; unsteadincss in opinion or pur- 
pose. 9. Instability , changeableness, 

FIE-KLY, adv. Without firmness or steadiness. 
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FT€0, a. (It.] An act of contempt done with the fingers, 
expressing a tg for you. 

FIOTILE, a. [L. fictuis.] Molded into form by art; manu- 
factured by the potter. 

FIOITION, n. (L. fictiv.] 1. The act of feigning, inventing 
or imagining. 2 ‘That which is feigned, invented o 
imagined. 

t FICCPlous, for fictitious, 

FI€-TYTIOUS, a. [L. fictitrus.} 1. Feigned ; imaginary , 
not real, 2. unterfeit ; false ; not genuine. 

FI€-TT'TIOUS-LY, adv. By fiction ; falsely ; counterfeitly 

FI€- TYTIOUS-NESS, nx. Feigned representation. 

tFIOTIVE, a. Feigned. 

FID, n. 1. A square bar of wood or tron, with a shoulder 
at one end, used to support the top-mast. 2. A pin o 
hard wood or iron, tapering to a point, used to open the 
strands of a rope in splicing. 

he err, n. [(G. fiedel.] A stringed instrument of music 
a violin. 

FID'DLE, v.t 1. To play on a fiddle or violin. 2. T 
trifle; to shift the hands often and do nothing, like a fel 
low that pluys on a fiddle. 

FIDDLE, vc. t. ‘To play a tune on a fiddle. 

FID/DLE-FAD‘DLE, x. A trifle. [4 low cant word.]} 

FIIFDLE-FADDLE, a. Titling; making a bustle about 
nothing. [Wulgar. 

FHYDLER, 2. One who plays on a fiddle or violin. 

FID DLE-STICK, a. The bow and string with which a 
fiddler plays on a violin. 

FID DLE-STRING, mn. The string of a fiddle. 

FI. DLE-WOOD, n. A plant of the genus cuAarezylon. 

FIPDLING, ppr. Playing ona fiddle. 

FHYDLING, n. The act of playing on a fiddle, 

FIDE-JUSSION, nw TL. fdejusxio.) Suwretiship ; the act of 
being bound for another, F'artndun. 

FI'DL-JUS-SOR, x. [L.] Asurety ; one bound for another. 
Blackstone. 

FI-DELL-TY, a. [(L. fidelitas.] 1. Faithfulness; careful 
and exact observance of duty, or performance of obliga- 
tions, 2. Finn adherence to a person or party with 
which one is united, or to which one is bound ; loyalty. 
3. Observance of the marriage covenant. 4. Honesty ; 
veracity ; adherence to truth, 

FIDGE, v.t. To move one way and the other ; to move 

FIDGET, irregularly, or in fits and starts, |4 low word.} 

FIDGET, 2. Irregular motion ; restlessness, HFutgar J 

FIDG/ET-Y, a. Restless ; uneasy. [ Vulgar. ] 

FI-DO'CIAL, a. [L. fdueia.) 1. Confident; undoubting , 
firm. 2. Having the nature of a trnst. 

FI-DO/CTAL-LY, adv. With confidence. South. 

FI-DOCIA-RY, a. [L. fiduciarius.} t. Confident ; steady ; 
undoulhting ; unwavering ; firm. 2. Not to be doubted. 
3 Held in trust. 

FI-D(@CIA-RY, n. J. One who holds a thing in trust; a 
trustee. 2. One who depends on faith for salvation, 
without works ; an antinomian. 

FTF, (ff) An exclamation denoting contempt or dislike. 

FIEF, \feef) n. (Fr. sie.) A fee; a fend; an estate held of 
a superior on condition of military service. 

FIFLD, (feeld) u. [Sax. feld; G. feld; D.veld.] 1. A piece 
of land inclosed for tillage or pasture. 2. Ground not in- 
closed. 3. The ground where a battle is fought. 4. A 
battle ; action in the field.—5. To keep the field, isto keep 
the campaign open ; to live in tents, or to be in a state of 
active operations. 6. A wide expanse. 7. Open space 
for action or operation ; compass ; extent. 8. A piece or 
tract of land. 9. The ground or blank space on which 
figures are drawn.—10. In keraldry, the whole surface of 
the shield, or the continent.—I1. In Scripture, field often 
signities the open country, ground not inclosed. 12. 4 
field of tec, a large body of floating tee. 

FIELDED, a. Being in the field of battle; encamped 
Shak. 

FIELD-BAS-IL, n. A plant of several kinds. 

FIF-LD-BED, n. A bed for the field. Shak. 

FIELD-BOOk, n. A book used in surveying. 

FIELD-COL-ORS, a. plu. In war, small flags. 

FIELD-DUCK, a. A species of bustard. 

FIELDIFARE, a. A bird, the thrush, 

FIELD-MARSHAL, ». ‘The commander of an army ; 8 
inilitary officer of the highest rank in England. 

FIELDIMOUSE, n. .\ species of mouse that lives in the 
field, burrowing in banks, &c. Wortaner. 

FIEV.D-OF FI-CER, n. A military officer above the rank 
of captain, as a major or colonel. 

FIELI-PLECE, n. A small cannon which ts carried along 
with armies, and used in the field of battle. 

FIELD/-PREACII-ER, ». One who preaches in the open 
air. Larington. 

FIicLD'-PRFACH-ING, zn. A preaching in the field or open 
oe eA ea . Dragon 

fELD'ROOM, a. n space. Dra i 

PLELD_SPORTS, n. aoe bivemions of the field, as shoot- 

ing and hunting. Chesterfield. 
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fF. 4L0-STA FF, 2. A weapon carried by gunners. 

FIRLD-WoORKRS, a. In the military art, works thrown up 
for defense. 

pFIERLDY, a. Open like a field. Wiecekliffe. 

* FIEND, (feend) x. (Sax. feond.] Au enemy in the worst 
sense ; an implacable or inalicious fue ; the devil; an in- 
fernal being. 

*FIENDPFUL, a2. Full of evil or malignant practices. 

*FIENIYLIKE, a. Resembling a fiend ; maliciously wick- 
ed ; diabokal. 

* FIERCE, (fers, or feers) a. (Vr fier.) 1. Vehement ; vio- 
lent; furious ; rushing, impetuous. 2. Savage ; raven- 
ous; easily enraged. 3. Vehement in rage ; enge: for 
mischief. 4. Violent; outrageons, not to he restrained. 
5. Passionate ; angry ; furious. 6. Wikl; staring ; fero- 
cious. 7. Very eager ; ardent; vehement. 

*FIERCE'LY, (ferv'ly, or feers'ly) adr. 1. Violently ; furi- 
ously ; with rage. 2. With a wild aspect. 

*FIERCKE-MIND-ED, a. Vehement; of a furious tem- 


r. 

+ FIERCEINESS, fers'nes, or feera'ines) n. 1. Ferority ; 
savageness. 2. Eagerness for blood; fury. 3. Quick- 
ness to attack ; kcenness in anger and resentment. 4. 
Violence ; outrageous passion. 5. Vehemence ; fury ; 
impetucsity. 

FIE-RI FA CTA8, a. [L.} In law, a judicial writ that lies 
for him who has recovered in debt or damages. 

PT ER-I-NESS, x. |. The quality of being fiery ; heat ; ac- 
rimony. 2 Heat of temper ; irritability. 

FTER-Y, a. J. Consisting of fire. 2. Hot like fire. 3. 
Vehement: ardent; very active; impetuous. 4. Passion- 
ate ; easily provoked ; irrituble. 5. Unrestrained ; fierce. 
6, Weated by fire. 7. Like fire; bright; glaring. 

FIFE, «. Fr. fifre.}] A amall pipe, used as a wind instru- 
meut, chiefly in martial music with drums. 

FIFE, c.i. To play ona fife. 

ETI“ER, 2. One who plays on a fife. 

Me -TEEN', a. [Sax. fftyn.] Five and ten. 

PEF-TEENTHS, a. [Rax. Aftyntha.} 1. The ordinal of fif- 
teen; the fifth after the tenth. 2. Containing one part in 
fifteen. 

MIiY-TEENTH, ». A fifteenth part. 

PIPTH, a. [Sax. fia.) 1. The ordinal of five ; the next to 
the fourth. 2. flliptically, a fifth part. 

FIFTH, n. In ouesic, an interval consisting of three tones 
and a semitone. 

SERTIELY, ade. In the fifth place. 

PUPP T-EPH, a. (Sax, fs¥earetha.] The ordinal of fifty. 

MIF TY, a. PSax. sptie.) Five tens; five times ten. 

Pi, a. FT. ficwes Sp. figo.] 1 The fruit of the fig-tree. 
2, The fig-tree. 

CV. r.t. 1. To insult with ficoes or contemptuous motions 
of the fingers: "hitle used.] 2. To put something useless 
nto one’s head ; ae nsed, | 

FIG, coi. [Su. Goth. siia.] To move suddenly or quickly. 
Si leester,. 

PTCAP-PLE, #. A species of apple. Joknson. 

CIG-GNAT, a, An insect of the fly kind. Johnson, 

PIGLLBEAF, ». The leaf ofa fig-tree ; also, a thin covering. 

FIG -MAR'L-GOLD, n. The mesembryanthemam, a succulent 
phint, resembling houseleek. ; 

FIGI-PREK-ER, a. [L. ficrdula.) A bird. 

FIG:-TREE, ». A tree of the genus fers. 

FIG-WORT, ». A plant of the genus scrophularia, 

FI-GA/RY, #. (a corruption of ragery.) A frolic ; a wild 
project. We Geddes. 

FIGHT, (fite) c.i.3 pret. and pp. fought, pronounced farrt. 
[Nax. rahtan, feaktan.| 1. Tostrive or contend for victo- 
ry, in bate or in single combat; to contend in arms. 
9. To contend ; to strive ; to struggle to resist or check. 
3. To act as a soldier. 

FIGHT, ‘fite) rv. ¢. 1. To carry on contention ; to maintain 
a struggle for victory over enemies. 2. To contend with 
in battle ; to war againat. 

FIGHT, ». 1. Abattle ; anengagement ; acontest in arms. 
®, Something to screen the combatants in ships. 

FIGHT ER, » One that fights ; a combatant ; 2 warrior. 

FIGHTING, ppr. 1 Contending in battle ; striving for vie- 
tory or conquest. 2. a. Qualified for war; fit for battle. 
3. Occupied in war; being the scene of war. 

FIGHTING, n. Contention ; strife ; quarrel. 

PIG MENT, n. Reread, An invention ; a fiction ; 
something feigned or imagined. 

FIG U-LATE, a. [L figulo.] Made of potter’s clay ; mold- 
ed , shaped. stele used. 

FIG-U-RA-BILII-TY, n. The quality of being capable of a 
certain fixed or stable form. 

FIG‘'U-RA-BLE, a. Capable of being brought to a certain 
fixed form or ahape. 

FIG/U-RAL, a. Represented by figure or delineation. 

FIG'U-RATE, a. [L. ficuratus.) 1. Of a certain determin- 
ate form. 2. Resembling any thing of a determinate 
form ; as, ficvrate stones, stones or fossils resembing 
shells. 3. Figurative ; [not wsed.] 
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FIGU-RA-TED, @ Saving a determinate form. 

KH-U-RA'TION, 2. 1. The act of giving figure ar deter- 
tninate form. 2. Determination toacertuin form. Becom 
3. Mixture of concords and discords in music. 

FIG'U RA-TIVE, a. [Fr. furatyf.] 1. Representing some- 
thing else ; representing by resemblance ; typical. 2 
Representing by resemblance ; not literal or direct. 3 
Abounding with figures of speech. 

FIG U-RA-TVVE-LY. ade. By a figure ; in a manner to ex- 
hibit ideas by reseinblance ; in a sense different from that 
which words originally imply. 

FIG URE, (figur) ». (Fr. figure: L. figura.) 1. The form 
of any thing as expressed by the outline or terminating 
extremities. 2. Shape; form; person. J. Distinguished 
appearance > eminence , distinction ; remarkable cbarac- 
ter. 4. Appearance ofany kino. 5. Magnificence ; splen- 
dor, 6. A statue ; an image ; that which is formed in re- 
semblance of something else. 7. Representation in paint- 
ing ; the Jines and colors which represent an animal, par- 
ticularly a person.—2. (no manufactures, a design or rep 
resentation wrought on damask, velvet and other studs, 
—Y. In logic, the order or disposition of the middle tenn 
in a syllogism with the parta of the question.—I. In 
arithmetic, a character denoting « number, as 2. 7. 9.—I1. 
In astrology, the horoscope ; the diagram of the aspects of 
the astrological houses. Shak.—I2. In thevlocu, type ; rep 
resentative.—I3. In rhetoric, 8 mode of speaking or wnt 
ing, in which words are deflected from their ordinary sig- 
nification. [n strictness, vhe change of a word ts a frepe, 
and any affection of a sentence a fivrure ; but these terms 
are often confounded.—1l4. In: grwamar, any deviation 
from the rules of analogy or syntax.— 15. In dancing, the 
several stepa which the dancer makes in order and ca- 
dence. 

FIG/URF, (figur) ©. t. 1. To form or mold into any deter- 
minate shape. 2. To show by a corporeal resemblance, 
as in picture or atatuary. 3. To cover or adem with 
figures or images , to mark with figures; to form figures 
in by art. 4. To diversify ; to variegate with adventinous 
forms of matter. 5. Tio represent by atypical or ficura- 
tive resemblance. 6. To imagine ; to image in the mind. 
Temple. 7. To prefigure; to foreshow. Shak. 8. To 
form figuratively ; to nse in a sense not literal. 9. To 
note by characters.—10. In mucac, to pass several notca 
for one ; to form runnings or variations, 

FIGURE, rv. 4. Js re a figure ; to be distinguished. 

+ FIGTRE-€EX8T-ER 

t Run E-FLING-ER, n. A pretender to astrology. 

FIG'‘URE-STONE, n. A name of the agalmatolite. 

FIG/URED, pp. 1. Represented by resemblance ; adorned 
with figures ; formed into a determinate figure.—2. lo 
music, free and florid. 

FIGIUR-ING, ppr. Forming into determinate shape ; repre 
senting by types or rescinblances. 

FI-LA'CEOUS, a. (L. flu.) Composed or consisting of 
threads. Bacon. 

FILSACER, 2. (Norm. filicer.) An officer in the English 
court of common pleas, so called from filing the writs op 
which he makes process, 

FIL/A-MENT, n. [Fr.1] A thread 4 fibre.—In anatomy and 
natural history, a fine thread, of which flesh, nerves, skin, 
plants, roots, &¢., are composed. 

FI-A-MENTIOUS, a. Like a thread ; consisting of fine 
filaments, 

FUJAN-DERS, n. [Fr. filandres.) A disease in hawks. 

FILJA-TO-RY, a. [L. filum.}] A machine which forms of 
apins thrends. 

FIL/BERT, n. The fruit of the corylns or hazel. 

FILCH, v. t. To steal something of little value ; to pilfer, 
to steal ; to pillage ; to take wrongfully. Draden. 

FILCHED, pp. Stolen; taken wrongfully from another ; 
pillaged ; pilfered. 

FITCH ER, zn. A thief; one guilty of petty theft 

FILCHING, ppr. Stealing ; taking from another wrongfol- 
ly ; pilfering. 

FITLHING-LY, adr. By pilfering ; in a thievish manner. 

FILE, vn. [Fr. file; L. filum.] 1. A thread, string or line: 
particularly, a line or wire on which papers are strung. 
2. The whole number of papers strung on a Jine or wire 
3. A bundle of papers tied together, with the title of each 
indorred. 4. A roll, list or catalocue. 5. A row of sok 
diers ranged one behind another, from front to rear. 

FILE, r.t. 1. To string; to fasten, as papers, ona line a 
wire for preservation. 2. To arrange o7 insert in a bun- 
dle, as papers, indorsing the title on each paper. 3. Tc 
present or exhibit officially, or for trial. 

FILE, v.i. To march in a file or line, as soldiers, not 
abreast, but one after another. 

FILE, n. (Sax. feol.] An instrnment used in smoothing and 

lishing metals. 

FILE, v. t. (Russ. opilevauw.] 1. To rub and smooth with 
a file; to polish. 2. Tocut as with a file; to wear off ov 
away. 3. [from defile.] To foul or defile ; (obs.) 

FTLE!-E€UT-TER, ». A maker of files. Woron. 
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€TILED, pp. Placed on a line or wire; placed in a bundle 
and indorsed ; smoothed with a file. 

FILE-LEAD'ER, x. The soldier placed in the front of a 
file. 

FIL'E-MOT, x». [Fr. fewille-morte.} A yellowish-brown 
color; the color of a faded leaf, Siwy. 

FIL/ER, ». One who uses a file. 

eILAAL, (filyal) a. (Pr. filial.) 1. Pertaining toa son or 
daughter ; becoming a child in relation to his parents. 2. 
Bearing the relatiun of a son. 

FIL-L-A'TION, n. (Fr.} 1. The relation of a son or child 
toa father ; carrelative to paternity. 2. Adoption. 

FIL‘-FORM, a. [L. Alum.] Having the form of a thread or 
tilament. 

FIL'I-GRANE, or FIL‘I-GREE, n. (L. flum and granum.] 

’ A kind of enrichment on gold and silver, wrought defi- 
cately in the manner of little threads or grains, or of both 
intermixed. 

Fl " Pens ED, a. Ornamented with filigrane. Tatler. 

fC IL T-GREED 

FILAING, per. Placing on a string or wire, or in a bundle of 
papers , presenting for trial ; marching in a file ; smooth- 
ing with a file. ¢ 

FIL/INGS, n. ple. Frgments or particles rubbed off by 
the act of filing. 

FILL, 2. t. fsax. fyllan, gefillaa.| 1. To put or pour in, 
till the thing will hold no inure. 2 Te store ; to supply 
with abundance. 3. To catise ty abound ; to make uni- 
versally prevalent. 4. To gatisfy ,; tw content. 5. To 

lut ; to surfeit. 6. To make plump. 7. To press and 

ilate on all sides or to the extremities. &. To supply 
with liquor ; to pour into. Y. To supply with an incum. 
vent. 10. To hold ; to possess and perform the duties of ; 
to officiate in, as an incuwhent.—IJ. In seamanship, to 
brace the sails so that the wind will bear upon thein and 
diJate them. 

To All out, to extend or enlarge to the desired limit. — To fill 
up. 1. To make full. 2. To occupy ; to fill, 3. To fill; 
to occupy the whole extent. 4. To engage or employ. 
5. To complete. 6. ‘To accomplish. 

PILL, v. 1. 1. To fill a cup or glass for drinking ; to give to 
drink. 2. To grow or become full. 3. To glut; to sau- 
ate.— Tv fill up, to grow or become full. 

FILL, 2. Fullness , ax much as supplies want. 

FIL'LA-GREE. See Firiarane. 

FILLED, pp. Made full; supplied with abundance. 

FILL‘/ER, n. 1. One who fills; one whose employment ts 
to fill vessels, 2. That which fills any space. 3. One 
that supplies abundantly. 

FILJLET, a. (Fr. flet.] 1. A little band to tie about the 
hair of the head. 2. The fleshy part of the thigh. 3. 
Meat rolled together and tied round.—4. In architecture, 
a little square member or ornament used in divers plices. 
—5. In Arcraldry, a kind of orle or bordure, containing 
only the third or fourth part of the breadth of the common 
bordure.—6. Among painters aud gi‘ders, a little rule or 
regiet of leaf-gold.—7. In the maneve, the loins of a horse. 

FIL/LET, cv. ¢t. 1. To bind with a fillet or ttle band. 2. To 
adorn with an astragal. 

PIL/LI-BEG, rn. (Gael. flleadh-bey.] A little plaid ; a dress 
Spee | only to the knees, worn in the highlands of 
Scotland. 

ee ppr. Making full ; supplying abundantly ; grow- 
n tH. 

FILL/ING, x». 1. Amaking full; supply. 2. The woof in 
weaving. 

FIL/LIP, v. t. To strike with the nail of the finger, forced 
with some violence. 

FIL’LIP, n. A jerk of the finger forced suddenly from the 
thumb. 

FIL‘LY, 2. (W. filamg.} 1. A female or mare colt; a 
young mare. 2. A young horse ; [not used.] 3. A wan- 
ton girl. 

FILM. n. (Sax. film.) A thin skin; a pellicle, as on the 
eye. 

FILM. o. ¢. To cover with a thin skin or pellicle. 

FILMY, a. Composed of thin membranes or pellicles. 

FIUTER, ». [Fr. filtre.] A strainer; a piece of woolen 
eloth, paper or other substance, through which liquors sre 

assed for defecation. 

FIL'TER, v. ¢. To purify or defecate liquor, by passing it 
through a filter, or a porous substance. 

FILITER, ov- 1. ‘To percolate ; to pass through a filter. 

FILITER. See Potter. 

FI. TERED, pp. Strained ; defecated by a filter. 

FISTER-UNG, pyr. Straining . defecating. 

FILTHY, vn. (Sax. faith.) 1. Dirty any foul matter; any 
thing that soils or defiles ; waste matter ; nastiness. 9%. 
Corruption ; pellution ; any thing that sullies or defiles 
the moral character. 

FILTIRNI-LY, adr. Ina filthy manner ; foully ; en 

FILTIVI-NESS, 2. 1. The state of being filthy. 2. Foul- 
ness ; dirtiness; filth; nastiness. 3. Corruption ; pollu- 
tion ; defilement by sin; impurity. 
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PILTUITY, a. 1. Dirty ; foul; unclean ; nasty. 2. Pollut 
ed , defiled by sinful practices ; morally impure. 3. Ob 
tained by base and dishonest means. 

FILTRATE, . 0. [Sp. fltrar.] To filter; to defecate, as 
liquur, by straining or percolation. 

FIL-TRA'TION, vn. ‘The act or process of filtering. 

FIM’ BLE-HEMP, ua. [ female-hemp.) Light, summer hemp, 
that hears no seed. Murtimer. 

FIM BRI-ATE, a. [L. finbria.] In botany, fringed ; having 
the edge surrounded by hairs or bristles. 

FIMBRI-ATE, r. ¢. To hem, to fringe. Fuller. 

FIM BRI-A-TED, a. In Acraldry, ornamented, as an ordi- 
nary, with a narrow border of another tincture. 

FIN, nv. (Sax. fina.] The fin of a fish consists of a mem- 
poe supported by rays, or little bony or cartilaginous o@- 
sicles. 

FIN, c. ¢. To carve or cut up a chub. 

FIN‘A-BLE, a. 1. That admits a fine. 2. Subject toa fine 
or penalty. 

FINAL, a. [Fr., Sp. Anal ; L. finalis.] 1. Pertaining to the 
end or conclusion ; lust; altimate. 2. Conclusive ; deci 
sive ; ultimate ; as, a final judgment. 3. Respecting the 
end or object to be gained ; respecting the purpose or ulti- 
mate end in view, a8 a final cause. 

FINAL-LY, adr. t. At the end or conclusion ; ultimately ; 
lastly. 2. Completely ; beyond recovery. 

FI-NANCE/, (ti naus’) ». [Fr.j) Revenue ; income of a king 
or state, 

FI-NANCES, n. plu. Revenue ; funds in the public treas- 
ury, or accruing to it; public resources of money. 2. The 
income or resources of individuals. 

FI-NAN‘CIAL, a. Pertaining to public revenue. 

FI-NAN*CTAT,-LY, adv. In relation to finances. 

FIN-AN-CIER,, (fin-an-seer') x. J. An officer who receives 
and maniges the public revenues; a treasurer. 2. One 
who is skilled in the principles or system of public rev- 
enue. 3. One who is intrusted with the collection and 
management of the revenues of a corporation. 4. One 
skilled in banking operations. 

FIUNA-RY, x. In cron works, the second forge at the iroa ” 
mill, See Fingery. 

FINCH, a». (Rax. fine G. fink.) A bird. 

FIND, r. t.5 pret. and pp. ferrd. (Sax. findan; G. finden.) 
1. To discover hy the eye ; to gain first sight or knowledge 
of something lost; to recover, 2. To meet; to discover 
Romething not before seen or known. 3. To obtain by 
secking. 4. To meet with. 5. To discover or know by 
experience. 6. Tu reach ; to attain to; to arrive atl. 7. 
To discover by study, experiment or trial. 8. To gain ; 
tohave. 9. To perceive ; to observe ; to learn. 10. To 
catch; to detect. 11. To meet. 19. To have ; to expe- 
rience ; to enjoy. 13. To select; to choose ; to designate. 
14. To discaver and declare the truth of disputed facta ; to 
come toaconclosion, and decide between parties, as a 
jury. 15. To determine and dectare by verdict. 16. To 
establish or pronounce charges alledged to be trie. 17. 
To supply ; to furnish. Is. To discover or gain knowl- 
edge of, by touching or by sounding. 

To find one’s self, tobe. to fare in regard to ease or pain, 
health or sickness.— 7 find ia, to supply ; to furnish ; to 
provide.—To find out, 1 To mvent; to discover some- 
thing before unknown. 2. To unriddle ; to solve. 3. To 
discaver ; to obtain knowledge of what is hidden. 4. To 
understand ; to comprehend, 5 To detect, to discovers 
to bring to light.— 7’ find fault with, to blame; to cen- 
sure. 

FINDER, 2. One who meets or falls on any thing; one 
who discovers by searching, or by accident. 

FINDEFAULT, no A censnurer; acaviler Shak, 

FIND-FAULTING, a. Apt to censure ; captious. 

FINDING, ppr. Discovering. 

FINDING, n. 1. Discovery ; the act of discovering.—2. In 
lac, the return of a jury toa bill ; a verdict. 

t FIN'DY, a. (Sax. fiudig.) Full; heavy ; or firm. solid, 
substantial. 

FINE, a. [Fr. fin.] 1. Sinall: thin; slender; minute , of 
very small diameter. 2. Subtil: thin; tenuons. 3. Thin; 
keen; sinoothly abarp. 4. Made of fine threads ; net 
course. 5. Clear; pure; free from feculence or foreign 
matter. 6. Refined. 7. Nice; delicate ; perceiving or 
discerning minute beauties or deformities, 8. Subtil; 
artfal; dextrons. 9 Subtil; ely, frandulent. 10. Fle- 
gant; beautiful in thought. 11. Very handsome ; heautl- 
ful with dignity. 12. Accomplished ; elegant in manners, 
13. Accomplished in learning ; excellent. 14. Excellent ; 
superior ; brilliant or acute. 15. Amiable . noble ; ingen- 
vous ; excellent. 16. Showy ; splendid ; elegant. 17. Iron- 
icallv, worthy of contemptuous notice; eminent for bad 
qualities.— Fine arts, or polite arts, are the arts which de- 
pend chiefly on the labors of the mind or imagination, and 
whose object is pleasure, as poctry, musc, pasaliig 
sculpture. 

FINE, ». 1. Ina fewdal sense, 
persens concerning Innds or ren 
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paid tothe lord by lle tenant, for permiion to abenute 
or transfer tus lands to another, 3. A sui of money paid 
hy way of penalty for an otfense ; a mulci; a pecani- 
ary punishment.—In fina, (Fr. enfin: V.. sa and fines.) 
In the end or conclusion; to conclude ; to sum up 


all. 

FINE, v. t. 1. To clarify ; to retine ; to punfy ; to defecate ; 
to free froin feculeiice or foreign matter. 2. To purify, as 
a metal. 3. ‘To make less course ; [vbs.) 4. To decorate ; 
to adorn ; [ones Saak. 

FINE, cv. & 1. To impose on one a pecuniary penalty ; to 
set a fine on by judgment of a coust; to punish by fine. 
2. ¢.1. To pay a fine ; [vbs.} 

FINE/DRAW, v.t. To sew up a rent with so much bicety 
that it is nut perceived. 

FINE'DRAW-ER, 2. One who finedraws. 

FINE/DRAW-ING, n. Rentering ; a dextrous or nice sew- 
ing up the rents of cloths or sturfs. 

FINE IN-GERID, a. Nice in workmanship. 

PINE’SPO-KEN, a. Using fine phrases. 

PINE’SPUN, a. Drawn to a fine thread ; inmute ; subtle. 

FINE’STILL, v. ¢t. To distill spirit from molasses, teacle 
or some preparation of saccharine matter. 

FINE/STLILL-ER, ». One who distills spirit from treacle or 
molasses. Finc yc. 

FIN E/STILL-ING, a. The operation of distilling spirit from 
mnolasses or treacle. 

FINED, pp. 1. Refined ; purified ; defecated. 2. Subjected 
ito @ pecuniary penalty. 

? FINE’LESs, a. Endless ; boundless. Shak. 

FINELY, adv. 1. {n minute parts. 2. Toathin or sharpedge. 
3. Gayly ; handsomely ; beautifully ; with elegance and 
taste. 4. With elegance or beauty. 5. With advantage ; 
very favorably. 6. Nicely ; delicately. 7. Purely ; com- 
pletely.—s. By way of wony, wretchedly ; in a manner 
theserving of contemptuous notice. 

FYNLINESS, 2. (Fr. finesse.) 1. Consisting of tine threads. 
2) smallness 5 minnteness, as of sand or particles. 3. Clear- 
ness ; purity ; freedom from foreign matter. 4. Niceness ; 
delicacy. 5. Keenness ; sharpness ; thinness. 6. Ele- 
ginee; beauty. 7. Capacity for delicate or refined con- 
ceptions. &. Show ; splendor ; gayety of appearance ; el- 
egunce. 9. Clearness. 10. Subtlty ; artfulness ; ingenu- 
itv. TI. Shioothness. 

FEN'ER, a. 1. One who refines or purifies. 2. ¢. Compara- 

‘tive of Ane, 

PIN'ER-Y, xn. 1. Show; splendor; gayety of colors or ap- 
penrance. 2. Showy articles of dress; gay clothes, jew- 
els, trinkets, &c.—3. In tron-works, the second forge at 
the iron-mills. See Finary. 

FUNESS!, Ju. (Fr. finexsc.] Artifice ; stratagem ; subtil- 

PINESSH!, 4 ty of contrivance to gain a point, 

FPRNESS! rt. To use artifice or stratagem. 

FINESS ING, ppr. Practicing artifice to accomplish a pur- 
poke, 

KIN/-FISH, 2. A enecies of slender whale. 

FIN'FOOT ED, a. Having palnated feet, or feet with toes 
connected by a membnrine. 

FINGER, (fingiger) na. (Sax. finyrer.] 1. One of the ex- 
treine parts of the hand, a small member shooting to a 
point. 2. Acertain measure. 3. The hanud.—4. [n mu- 
sv, ability; skill in playing ona keyed instrument. 

FINGER, et. lL. To handle with the fingers ; to touch 
lightly ; te toy. 2. To touch or take thievishly ; to pilfer. 
3. To touch an instrument of music ; to play on an instru- 
ment. 4. ‘To perform work with the finger ; to execute 
delicate work. 5. To handle without violence. 

FINGER, ri. To dispose the fingers aptly in playing on 
au instrament. 

FING ER-BOARD, nxn. The board at the neck of a violin, 
guitar or the like, where the fingers act on the strings. 
FIN‘GERED, pp. 1. Played on; handled . touched. 2. a. 
Having fingers.—In botany, digitate ; having leatlets like 

fingere. 

Fl NHSER-PERN, n. A plant, asplenium. Johnson. 

FUN'GER-ING, ppr. Handling ; touching lightly. 

FIN‘GER-ING, a. 1. The act of touching lightly or han- 
dling. 2. The manner of touching an instrument of mu- 
sic. 3. Delicate work made with the fingers. 

FINGER-SHELLE, 2. A marine shell resembling a finger. 

PIN'GER-STONE, a. A fossil resembling an arrow. 

FIN GLE-PAN'GLE, n. A trifle. [ Fulgar.] 

FIN'GRI-GO, n. A plant, of the genus pisena. 

FINI-E€AL, a. 1. Nice; spruce; foppish; pretending to 
superflaous elegance. 2. Affectedly nice or shuwy. 

si aa ade. With great nicety or spruceness ; fop- 

ishly. 

FIN CAL-NESR, n. Extreme nicety in dress or manners ; 
foppishness. Warburton. 

FIN‘ING, ppr. t. Clarifying ; refining ; purifying ; defecat- 
ing. 2. [See Fine, the noun.] Imposing a fine. 

FIN ING-POT, n. A vessel in which metals are refined. 

PINIS, 2. {te} An end; conclusion. 


FINISH, c.f. [Arm. foigia: Vr. firer.] 1. To arrive at 
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the end of, in perfonnance ; to complete. 2. To make 
pertect. 3. "To bring to an ead, tu end; W put ap ene 
to. 4. To perfect. to accomplish ; to polish to the degree 
of excellence intended. 

FIN ISUWED, pp. 1. Completed ; ended ; done ; perfected. 
2. a. Complete; perfect, polished to the bighest degree 
of excellence. 

FINUSIE-ER, n. 1. One who finishes; one who complete 
ly perforins. 2. (ne who puts an end to, 3. One who 
completes or perfects. 

a eure Completing ; perfecting ; bringing toan 
end. 

FIN/ISH-ING, or FIN-ISH, xn. Completion ; completeness 
1 ati ; last polish. Warburton. 

FINITE, a. Te) Having a Jimit; limited ; bound 
ed , opposed to anfinite. 

FINTTE-LY, adc. Within limits ; to a certain degree unly. 
Salling fleet. 

FINITE-NESS, ». Limitation ; eonfinement within ess 
tain boundaries. 

t FIN-TUDE, x. Limitation. Cheyne. 

FIN KLE, a. (Teut. fenckle.] Fennel. Craven dialect 

FIN LESS, a. Destitute of fins, Saak. 

FIN'LIKE, a. Resembling a fin. Dryden. 

FINN, a. A native of Finland, in Europe. 

FINNED, a. Having broad edges on eitber side. 

FIN-NI KIN, n. A sort of pigeon. 

FIN'INY, a. Furnished with fins; as, Anny fish. 

FIN'-TOED, a. Palmiped ; palmated ; having toes connbect- 
ed by a membrane. 

FI-NOCHI-O, n. [It. finocchw. 

FIN SEALE, a. A river fish, 

t FIP:-PLE 


, 


A variety of fennel. 
led the rudd. 
n. (L. fibula.) A stopper. Bacon. 


FiR, 2x. rw. pyr.) The name of several species of the ge 
NUS pLnws. 
FIR- TREE. See Fre. 


FIKE, x. [Sax. fyr.] 1. Heat and light emanating visibly, 
perceptibly and simultaneously from any bedy ; calune. 
--In the popular acceptation of the werd, tire is the effect 
of combustion, 2. The burning of fuel on a hearth, or ip 
any other place. 3. The bumming of a house or town; 8 
conflagration. 4. Light; lustre; splendor. 5. Torture 
by burning. 6. The instrument of punishment, or the 
punishment of the impenitent in another state. 7. That 
which inflames or irritates the passions. & Ardor of tem- 
per; violence of passion. 9. Liveliness of imagination ; 
vigor of fancy ; inteHectual activity ; animation , force af 
sentiment or expression. 10. The passion of Iove ; ar- 
dent affection. 1. Ardor; heat; love. 12. Combus- 
tien; tumult; rage; contention. 13. Trouble; affie- 
tion.— To set on fire, to kindle ; to inflame ; tu excite vie 
lent action.— St. Anthony's firr, a disease marked by an 
eruption on the skin, or a diffused inflammation, with fe. 
ver ; the erysipelas.— Wild firc, an artificial or facutious 
fire, which burns even under water. It is called, also, 
Greek fire. 

FIRE, r.t. 1. To set on fire; to kindle. 2 To inflame ; 
to irritate the passions, 3. To animate ; to give life or 
spirit. 4. To drive by fire; [little used.] 5. To cause to 
explode ; to discharge. 6. To cauterize 

FIRE, coi. 1. To take fire; tobe kindled. 2. To be int 
tuted or inflamed with passion, 3. Todischarge artillery 
or firearms. 

FIRE’ARMS, vn. plu. Arms or weapons which expel theis 
charge by the combustion of powder. 

FIRF/-AR-ROW, n. A small iron dart, furnished witb a 
mitch impregnated with powder and sulphur. 

FIREBALL, nv. 1. A grenade ; a ball filled with powder 
or other conbustibles. 2. A meteor which passes rapidly 
through the air and displodes. 

FIRE BARE, am. In old writers, a beacon. Cye. 

FIRM BAR-REL, n. A hollow cylinder used in fireshtps, to 
convey the fire to the shrouds. 

FIRE/BAV-IN, 2. A bundle of brush-wood, used in fre 
ships. 

FIRE BLAST, xn. A disease in hope. 

FIRE BOTE, x. An allowance of fuel, to which a tenant is 
entitled, England. 

FIRE BRAND, n. 1. A piece of wood kindled or on fire. 
2. An incendiary ; one who inflames factions, or causes 
contention and mischief. 

FIRFE'BRICK, n. A brick that will sustain intense heat 
withont fusion. 

FIRE BRUSH, x». A brush used to sweep the hearth. 

FIRE BUCK-ET, «. A bucket to convey water to engines 
for extinguishing fire. 

FIREICLAY, ». A kind of clay that will sustain intense 
heat, used in making Grebricks. 

FIRE'EOCK, x. A cock or spout to Jet out water for ex tin 
guishing fire. 

FIRE'-CoMPA-NY, n. A company of men for managing 
an engine to extinguish fires. 

FIRF'EROSS, n. Something used tn Scotland as a signal to 
take anns. 
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FIR 
FIRED, pp. Set on fire; inflamed; kindled; animated ; 


irritate 
FIRE DAMP. See Damr. 
FIRE DRAKE, x. 1. A fiery serpent. 


uus. 
fIRE-EN-GINE, x. An engine for throwing water to ex- 
tinguish fire and eave buildings. 

FIREI-E-SEAPE, rx. A machine for escaping from win- 
dows, when houses are on fire. 

FIRIOPLAIR, rn. A species of niy-fish or raja. 

FIRE FLY, a. A species of fly which has on its belly a spot 
which shines; and another species which emits lght 
from under ita wings. as it flies. 

FIRE: HOOK, ». A large hook for pulling down buildings 
in contlagrations. 

FIRE LOCK, x. A musket, or other gun, with a lock. 

FIRE:MAN, 2. 1. A man whose business is to extinguish 
fires, 2. A man of violent passions; | aut used.) 

FIRE'MAS-TER, xn. Anotficer of artillery who superintends 
the composition of fireworks. 

FIRE NEW, a. Fresh from the forge ; bright. 

FIR E/-OF-FICE, rn. An office for making Insurance against 
fire. 

FIRE’-OR-DE-AL. See Ornngac. 

FIRE PAN, a. A pan for holding or conveying fire. 

FIKL/PLACE, a. The part of a chimney appropriated to 
the fire; a hearth. 

FIRE'PLUG, n. A plug for drawing water from a pipe to 
eXtinguish fire. 

FIRE/POT, 2. A small earthen pot filled with combusti- 
bles, used in military operations, 

FIR ER, vn. One who sets fire to any thing; an incendi- 


2. An ignis fat- 


ary. 

FIRE SIILP, 2. A vessel filled with combustibles, and fur- 
nished with grappling irons. 

PIRESUOV-EL, x. A shovet or instrument for taking up 
or removing coals of fire. 

FIRE/SIDE, a. A place near the fire or bearth ; home ; do- 
mestic lite or retirement. 

FIRE STICK, n. A lighted stick or brand. Pig, 

FIRESTONE, nol. A fossil, the pyrntes. See Pyraites. 2. 
A kind of freestone which bear a high degree of heat. 


FIRE WARD, an. Anotficer who has authority to di- 
FIRE’ W ARD-EN, rect others in the exttngmahing of 
firea - 


FIRE/WOQD, nr. Wood for fuel. 

FIRE WORK, a. Usually in the plural, fireworks. Prepa- 
rations of gun-powder, sulphur and other inflammable 
materials, used for making explosions In the air, on occa- 
gions of public rejoicing ; pyrotechnical exhibitions, 

fIRE'WORK-ER, «a. An officer of artillery subordinate to 
the firemaster. 

FIRING, ppr. Setting fire to; kindling; animating ; excit- 
ing; intaming ; discharging firearme. 

FIRING, x. 1. The act of discharging firearms. 2. Fuel ; 
firewood or coal. .Wortimer. 

FIR ING-T-RON, x. An instrnment used in farriery to dis- 
cuss swellings and Knots. Hucye. 

FIRK, oe. t. ‘to beat; to whip; to chastise. Mudibras. 
IRK, x. A stroke; written also ferk ; but rarely used. 

FIR‘KIN, a. A measure of capacity, being the fourth part 
of a barrel. 

FIR'‘'LOT, a. A dry measure used in Scotland. 

. FIRM, a. (L. firmus; Fr. ferme.) 1. Closely compressed ; 
compact; hard; solid. 2. Fixed; sterdy > constant ; 
stable ; unshaken ; nut easily moved. ‘4. Solid, not giv- 
ing way. ‘ 

FIRM, a. A partnership or houxe , or the name or title un- 
der which a company transact business, 

FIRM, v.t. [L. firme.) To fix; to settle; to confirm ; to 
establish. uden. 

FIR M‘A-MENT, 2. (L. firimaimnentwn.| The region of the 
air; the sky or heavens.—In Scripture, the word denotes 
an expanse, a wide extent. 

FIR-MA-MENT‘AL, «. Pertaining to the firmament ; ce- 
lestial; being of the upper regions. 

MIR MAN, xn. An Asiatic word, denoting a passport, per- 
mit, license, or grant of privileges. 

PIRMED, pp. Established ; confirmed. 

FIRMING, ppr. Setthng;, making firm and stable. 

tPIRM'L-T DE, n. Strength, solidity. Bp. Aull. 
FIRM-I-TY, a. Strength; firmness. 

RM'LESS, a. Detached from substance. 

PIRM/LY, ade. 1. Solidly; compactly; closely. 2. Stead- 
ity; with constancy or fixedness ; immovably , stcad- 
fastly 

FIRM'‘NESES, a. 1. Closeness or denseness of texture or 
structure ; compactness; hardness ; solidity. 2. Stabili- 
ty; strength. J. Steadfastncss , constancy ; fixedness. 4. 
Certainty ,; soundness. 

FIRST, a. (Sax. first, or frrst.| 1. Advanced befure or fur- 
‘ther than any other in progression ; foremost in place. 
Q. Preceding all others in the order of time. dG. Preced- 


ing all others in numbers ora progressive series; the or- 


+ 
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dinal of one. 4. Preceding all others in rank, dimnty os 
excellence. 

FIRST, adc. 1. Before any thing else in the order of time. 
2. Before all others in place or progression. 3. Before ang 
tuing else in order of proceeding or consideration. 4. Re 
fore all others in rank.—4t first, at (ir first, at the begin- 
ning or origin.— First or lust, at one time ar another ; at 


ane beginning or end. 

TRST-BE-GO'T! a. First produced ; the eldest of 

Fi RST-BE-GOTTEN, chiltien., Milton. 

FIRST'-BORN, a. 1. Firat brought forth ; first in the order 
of nativity ; eldest. 2. Moet excellent ; most distinguish- 
ed or exalted, 

Sera ,n. The eldest child ; the first in the order 
of birth. 

FIRST-CRE-A“TED, a. Created before any other. 

FIRST -FRCUIT, Qa. 1. The fruit or produce first matured 

FIRST--FREITS, § and collected in any season. 2. The 
fir<t profits ofany thing. 4. The finst or earliest effect uf 
any thing, in a good or bad sense. ; 

FIRST LING, a. First produced. 

FIRST LING, a. 1. The first produce or offepring ; applied 
te drasts, 2. The thing tiost thought or done ; (woe used. | 

FIRST LY, adr. Improperly used nrstead of first. 

FIRST-RATE, a. 1. Of the highest excellence ; preemi- 
nent, 2 Being of the largest size. 

FIS€, n. (L. fscus: Fr. fisc.} The treasury of a prince or 
state, 

FISCAL, a. Pertaining to the public treasury. 

FIS€-AL, xn. 1. Revenue; the income of a prince or state. 
2. A treasurer. 

FISI], . fSax. fixe.) 1. An animal that lives in water. 2. 
The flesh of fish, used as food. 3. A counter, 

FISH, r.t. 1. To attempt Ww catch fish ; to be employed in 
taking fish, by any means, as by angling or drawing neta. 
2. To attempt or seek to obtain by artifice, or indirectly 
to seck to draw forth. 

FISH, vr. t. J. To search by raking or eweeping.—2. In sea- 
manship, to strengthen, a5 a mast or yard, with a piece of 
timber, 3. To catch. to draw out or up. 

FISH], #. 1. In caps, a machine %o hoist and draw up the 
tlukes of an anchor, towards the top of the bow. 2. A 
long picee of thuber, used to strengthen a lower mast or a 
yard, When sprang or damaged, 

FISHER, mn. J. One who is employed in catching fish. 2. 
A species of weasel. 

FicH ER-BOAT, ». A boat employed in catching fish. 

FISHER -MAN, 2. Ll. One whose occupation is to catch 
ee a A ship or vessel employed in the busineas of tak 
ing fish. 

FISH ER-TOWN, n. A town inhabited by fishermen. 

FISH’ER-Y, n. 1. The business of catching fish. 2 A 
place for catching fish. 

FISH FUL, a. Abounding with fish. Carew. 

FISH) GIG, or FIZ GIG, x. An instrument used for striking 
fish at sea. 

FISEF HOOK, ». A hook for catcbing fish. 

FISHUT-FY, v. t. To turn to tish. A cant word. Shak. 

FISH ING, ppr. Attempting to catch fish ; searching ; seek- 
ing to draw forth by artifice, or indirectly ; adding a piece 
of timber to a mast or spar to strengthen it. 

FISHING, «. 1. The art or practice of catching fish. 2. A 
fishery. Ais 

FISH'ING-FROG, n. The toad-fish, or lophius, whose bead 
is lurger than the body. Enruec. 

FISILING-PLACE, x. A place where fishes are caught 
with seines; a fishery. 

FISH'KET-TLE, n. A kettle for boiling fish whole. 

FISH/LIKE, a. Resembling fish. Saak. 7 

FISHY MAR-KET, 2. A place where fish are exposed for 
sale. 

ae n. A meal of fish; diet an fish; abstemious 
diet. 

FISH MON-GER, n. A seller of fish. 

FISH/POND, nxn. A pond in which tishes are bred. 

FISH’ ROOM, a. Anapartment ina ship between the af- 
ter-hold and the spirit room. 

FISH SPAR, n. A spear for taking fish by stnbbing them. 

FISH WIFE, 2. A woman that cries fish for sale. 

FISH/WOM-AN, n. A woman who sells fish. 

FISHY, a. 1. Consisting of fish. 2. Inhabited by fish. 
3. Having the qualities of fish ; like fish. 

t FISK, 0.3. [Su. fiesea.] To run about. Cotgrare, 

PIS‘SILE, a. [L. fixsi/ts.] That may be split, cleft or divid- 
ed in the direction of the grain, or of natural joints. 

PIS-SILT-TY, a. The quality of admitting to be cleft. 

FIS’SI-PED, a. [L. chat Having separate toes, 

FIS/S1-PED, no An anitnal whose toes are separate, or nat 
connected by a membrane. 

FISSURE, (fishure) a. (Fr., from L. fissura, from findo, to 
split.) 1, A cleft; a narrow chasm made by the parting 
of any substance ; a longitudinal opening.—2. In surgery, 
a crack or slit in a bone, either transversely or longitudi- 
nally, by meana of external force.—3. In aratomy, @ 
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deep, narrow sulcus, or depression, dividing the anterior 
and middle jobes of the cerebrum on each side. 

PIS'SURE, (fish-ure) v. ¢. To cleave; to divide; to crack 
or fracture. 

FISSURED, pp. Cleft; divided ; cracked. 

FIST, xn. (Sax. fyot.) The hand elinched; the hand with 
the fingers doubled into the palm. 

FIST, v. ¢. 1. To strike with the fist. Dryden. 2. To gripe 
with the fist. Shak. 

FIST I-CUFFS, n. Blows or a combat with the fist ; a box- 
ing. Swift. 

FIS‘TI-NUT, n. A pistachio nut. 

FISTU-LA, vn. [L.] 1. A pipe; a wind instrument of mu- 
sic, originally a reed.—2. In swrzery, a deep, narrow and 
callous ulcer, generally arising froin abscesses. — Fistuia 
lachrymalis, a fistula of the lachrymal sac, a disorder ac- 
companied with a flowing of tears. 

FISTU-LAR a. Hollow, like a pipe or reed. 

FIS‘TU-LATE, ov. i. ‘To become a pipe or fistula. 

FIS'TU-LATE, v. t. To make bollow like a pipe. 

FIS'TU-LI-FORM, a. Being in round hollow columns, as 
amineral. Pawulpa. 

FIS'TU-LOUS, a. Having the nature of o fistula. 
man. 

FIT, ». (qu. W. fith.] 1. The invasion, exacerbation or 
paroryvem of a disease. 2. A sudden and viclent attack 
of disorder, in which the body is often convulsed, and 
sometimes senseless. 3. Any short return after intermis- 
sion; 0 tarn; a period or interval. 4. A temporary af- 
fection or attack. 5. Disorder ; distemperature. 6. (Sax. 
Sit, a song.) Aactently, a song, or part of a song ; a strain; 
a canto. 

FIT, a. (Flemish, aneree 1. Suitable ; convenient ; meet ; 
becoming. 2. Qualified. 

FIT, ov. t. I. To adapt ; to suit; to make suitable. 2. To 
accommodate a person with any thing. 3. To prepare ; 
to put in order for; to furnish with things proper or ne- 
cessary. 4. To qualify ; to prepare.— 7 fit out, to fur- 
nish; to equip; to supply with necessaries or means.— 
To fit up, to prepare; to furnish with things suitable ; to 
make proper for the reception or use of any person. 

FIT, v.12. 1. To be proper or becoming. 2. To suit or be 
suitable ; to be adapted. 

FITCH, “n A age a. , 

FITCH'E n. . gurcyll or gwicyn. lecat: a 

FITCH EW, | uae . pe 

FIT'FUL, a. Varied by paroxysms ; full of fits. 

FIT’LY, adv. 1. Suitably ; properly ; with propriety. 2. 
Commoadiously ; coveniently. 

FITMENT, vn. Saviething adapted to a purpose. 
ITNESS, an. 1. Suitableness . adaptedness , adaptation. 
2. Propriety ; meetness; justuess ; seasonableness. 3, 
Preparation ; qualification. , 4. Convenience ; the state of 
being fit. 

FI'l'lA-BLE, a. Suitable. Sker:r ced. 

LIYTED, pp. Made suitable ; adapted ; prepnred ; quali- 


fred. 

PIT’ TER, 2. One who makes fit or suitable, one who 
adapts ; one who prepares. 

FITTING, ppr. Making auituble ; adapting; preparing ; 
NEL aaadaaa with. 

FIT’LING-LY, ade. Suitably. Mere. 

FITZ, Norm. fites, fiuz or fz, a son, ls used in names, as 
in Pittherbert, Fitzroy, Carlortt:. 

FIVE, a ee) Four and one added ; the haif of ten. 

FIVE: BX : 

FIV F/BA RRED, a. Having five ae. . 

FIVE'CLEFT, a. Quinquefid; divided into five seg- 
ments. 

FIVE‘ FOLD, a. In fives; consisting of five in one; five- 
double ; five times repeated. 

FIVE’LEAF, n. Cinquefoil. Drayton. 

FIVF/LEAFED, a. Having five leaves, 

FIVFE'LOBED, a. Consisting of five lobes. 

FIV F'PART-ED, a. Divided into five parts. 

FIV iS, n. A kind of play with a ball. 

FIVES, or VIVES, x. A disease of horses, resetnbling the 
strangles. 

FIVE TOOTHED, a. Waving five teeth. 

FIVE/VALVED, a. Having five valves. Botany. 

FIX, 9. ¢. (Fr. Arer.} 1. To make stable, to set or eatab- 
lish immovably. 2. To set or place perinanently ; to 
establish. 3. To make fast; to fasten; to attach firmly. 
4. Tw set or place steadily : to direct, as the eye, without 
moving it; to fasten. 5. To set or direct steadily, with 
out wandering. 6. To set or make firm, so as to beara 
high degree of heat without evaporating ; to deprive of 
volatility. 7. To transtix ; to pierce ; [little used.) Suadys. 
&. ‘To withhold from motion.—9. In popular use, to put 
in order; to prepare ; to adjust 

BIX, rc. i. 1. To rest, to settle or remain permanently ; to 
cease from wandering. 2. To become firm, so as to resist 
volatilization. 3. To cease to flow or be fluid; to con- 
geal, to become hard and malleable. Bucor.— To fx on, 


Wise- 
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to settle the opinion or resolution on any thing ; to detes 
mine on. 
FIX!/A-BLE, a, That may be fixed, established, or rendered 


firm. 

FIX-A'ITION, n. 1. The act of fixing. 2. Stability ; firm 
ness ; steadiness ; a state of being established. 3. Kesit 
dence in a certain place, or a plice of residence ; [ltle 
used.) 4. That firm state of a bedy which resists evapo- 
ration or volatilization by heat. 5. The act or process of 
sane to be fluid and becuming firm; state of being 
fixed. 

FIXED, pp. Settled; extablished; finn; fast; stable.— 
Fired aur, called, generally, cardbeme aced.—Ptacd stars 
are such sts as always retain the same apparent pueitivr 
and distance with respect to cach other. 

FPIMED LY, ade. Firmly , ina settled or established man- 
Ner; steadtusuy. 

FIX ED-NiSS, a. 1. A etate of being fixed ; stability; 
firmicss ; steadfastness, 2. The state of a body which 
resists Cvaporation or volatilization by heat. 3. Firm co 
herence of parts ; solidity. : 

tPIXIDLTY, n. Fixedness. Boyle. 

FIX-TY, vn. Fixedness ; coherence of parta ; that proper- 
ty of bodies by which they resist dissipation by heat. 

FIXT'URE, x. 1. Position. 2. Fixedness; firm pressure. 
3. Firmness ; stable etate. 4. That which is fixed to a 
building. 

FIX'U RE, a. Position ; stable pressure ; firmness. 

FIZGIG, mn. 1. A fishgig, which see. 2. A gadding, fiit- 
ing girl, 3. A fire-work, made of powder rolled up in a 
paper. 

rtee v.t. To make a hissing sound 

FIZ ZUR, | 3 Z : 

FLAB/BINESS, n. A soft, flexible state of a substance, 
which renders {t easily movable and yielding to pressure 

FLAS BY, a. [W. llib.}] Soft; yielding to the touch ; easb 
ly bent; hanging loose by its own weight. 

t FLABWEL, n. [L. flabellum.] A fan. Hulcet. 

t FLAN ILE, a. EE Hey Subject to be blown. Dict. 

FLAC CID, a. [L. flaccidus.} Sott and weak ; limber ; lax ; 
drooping ; hanging dowu by its own weight; yielding w 

reseure. 

FLAC CID-NESS, ) 2. Laxity ; limberness; want of finn 

FLACCIDI-TY, ness or stiffness. 

tae v.i. [Teut. figgeren.] To flutter, as a bird 

vse, 

FLAG, 0. i. (W. llacdu; L. flacceo.] 1. To hang lowe 
Without stitfiess ; to bend down as flexible bodies . te be 
loose and yielding. 2. To grow spintless or dejected ; to 
droop; to grow languid. 3. To grow weak ; to lase vig- 
or. 4. To become dull or tanenitl: 

FLAG, v. ¢t. To let fall into fevbleness ; to suffer to drop. 

FLAG, n. [W. llec ; Ir. diag.j A flat stone, or a pavement 
of fat stones, 

FLAG, c. t. ‘To lay with flat stones. Sandys. 

Ne? n. (W. llag.) An aquatic plant, with a bladed 
eaf. 

FLAG, a. (G. flagge.} An ensign or colors; a cloth on 
which are usually painted or wrought certain figures, and 
borne ona stalh— To strike or loorer the flag, i8 to pull it 
down upon the cap in token of respect or subinission.— 7'e 
strike the lag, inuan engagement, is the signal of surrender- 
ing.— To hang out the white flay, is to ask quarter, or, in 
some cases, to manifest a friendly design. The red fey is 
asign of defiance or battle. —7/'o hang the flug half mast 
hich, is a token or signal of mourning.—Flay-oficer, an 
ndutiral, the commander of a squadron.—Flag--Atp, the 
ship which bears the admiral, and in whieh his flag is 
displayed.—Flag-staf, the staff that clevates the flag. 

FLAG BROOM, n. A broom for sweeping flags. 

FLAGISTONE, a, A flat stone for pavement. | 

Beth ely ORM, ». A worm or grub found among fitags and 
sedge. 

FLAG'E-LET, a. [Fr. daseolet.] A litte flute; a smab 
wind instrument of arusic. 

FLAG EL-LANT, n. eens) One who whips him 
selfin religious discipline. The Fiayellcnts were a fanat. 
ical sect which arose in Italy, A.D. 1260, 

FLAG'EL LATE, v. t. To whip; to scourge. 

FLAG-EL- LATION, 2. [L. flagella] A “bentinig or whip 
pings a fogging ; the discipline of the scourge. 

FLAGGED, pp. Laid with “at stones. 

FLAGGLNESS, a. Laxity; lmberness; want of ten 
gion. 

FLAGGING, ppr. Growing weak; drooping; laying 
with flat stones. 

PLAGGY, a. 1. Weak; flexible; limber; not stiff. 2. 
Ng in taste; insipid. 3. Abounding with flags, the 

art. 

FLA-G* ‘TIOUS, a. ie Aagitium.) 1. Deeply criminal; 
proesly wicked ; villanons; atrocious; seandalous. 2 

suilty of enormous crimes; corrupt; wicked. 3. Marked 
or infected with scandalous crimes or vices. 

FLA-GI T1OUS-LY, ade. With extreme wickedness. 


f Obsolete. 
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FLA-GI'TIOUS-NESS, x. Extreme wickedness. 

FLAG’‘ON, x. [L. lagena.] A vessel with a narrow mouth, 
ased for holding and conveying liquors. 

PLA'GRANCE, 2. Notoriousness; glaring offense. Bp. 


Hail. 

FLA'GRAN-CY, a. I. A burning ; great heat ; inflamma- 
tion ; [obs. 3. Excess ; enormity. 

FLA'GRANT, a. [L. flagrans.] 1. Barning ; ardent; ea- 
er. £ Glowing; red; flushed. 3. Red; inflamed. 4. 
“Jaming in notice ; glaring notorious ; enormous. 

FLAGRANT-LY, ado. Ardently ; notoriously. 

FLAGRATE, wv. t. To burn. [ Leftle used.) 

FLA-GRA'TION, an. A burning. { Little used. ] 

PLAIL, n. (D. clegel; G. fleet.) An instrument for 
thrashing or beating corn from the ear. 

BLAKE, r. (Sax. flace; D. clack.) 1. A small collection 
of snow, as it falls from the clouds or from the air. 2. A 
Matform of hurdles, or small sticks, on which codfish is 
dried. Wassackusctts. 3. A layer orstratum. 4. A col- 
lection or little particle of fire, or of combustible matter on 
fire, separated and flying off. 5. Any scaly matter in 
layers; any inass cleaving off in scales. 6. A sort of 
curnations, of two colours only, having large stripes going 
through the leaves. 

FLAKE, ov. t. To form into flakes. Pope. 

FLAKE, »v.t. To break or separate in lnyers; to peel or 
scale off. 

FLAKE!-WHITE, n. Oxyd of bismuth. Ure. 

FLAK’Y, a. 1. Consisting of takes or locks. 2. Lying i 
flakes ; consisting of layers, or cleaving off in layers. 

FLAM, 2x. [Ice. flim: W. llam.} A freak or whim; also, 
. falsehood ; a lie; an illusory pretext ; deception ; delu- 
sion. 

FLAM, v. t. To deceive with falsehood ; to delude. 

PLAM'BEAU, (flan’bo) x. [Fro] A light or luininary made 
of thick wicks covered with wax. 

FLAME, » [Fr. jlumme; L. jlumiaa.) 1. A blaze; burn- 
ing vapor; vapor in combustion. 2. Fire in general. 3. 
Heat of passion, tumult; combustion » blaze; violent 
contention. 4. Ardor of temper or imagination ; brigiit- 
ness of fancy ; viger of thought. 5. Ardor of inclination ; 
warmth of affection. 6. ‘The passion of love; ardent 
love. 7. Bage; violence. 

FLAME, v. t. ‘l'o intlame ; to excite. Spenser. 

FLAME, v.i. 1. To blaze; to burn in vapor, or in a cur- 
rent. 2. To shine like burning gas. 3. ‘lo break out in 
violence of passion. 

FLAME'€OL.OR, a. Bright color, as that of flame. 

PLAME'COL-ORED, a. Of the color of flame ; of a bright 
yellow color. Shuk, 

FLAME’EYLED, a. Having eyes like a flame. 

FLA ME‘LESS, a. Destitute of flame ; without incense. 

FLA'MEN, n. [L.] 1. In ancient Rome, a priest. 2. A 


test. 

FLAMING, ppr. 1. Buming in flame. 2. a. Bright; red. 
Also, violent ; vehement. 

FLAMING, a. A bursting out in a flame. 

FPLAM‘ING-LY, adc. Most brightly ; with great show or 
vehemence. 

PLA-MIN‘GO, an. (Sp.] A fow! constituting the genus pha- 
nicopterus, of the grallic order. 

FLA-MIN'I-CAL, a. Pertaining toa Roman flamen. 

PLAM-MA-BIL'I-TY, 7. The quality of admitting to be 
pet on fire, or enkindled into a flame or blaze ; intflamma- 


bility. 
FLAM/MA-BLE, a. Capable of being enkindled into 


ame. 
FLAM-MA‘TION, n. The act of setting on flame. 
PLAM!ME-OUS, a. Consisting of flame ; like flame. 
FLAM-MIF‘ER-OUS, a. (UL. gamma.) Producing flame. 
FLAM-MIVIO-MOUS, a. (L. flanma and vono.] Vomiting 
flames, ag a volcano. 
FLAM’Y, a. 1. Blazing; burning. 2. Having the nature 
of flame. 3. Having the color of fame. 
¢ FLANG, old pret. of the verb fling. Mirror for Magis- 


fats. 

FLANK, a. [Fr. fair.) 1. The tleshy or muscular part of 
the side of an anima » between the ribs and the hip. 2. 
The side of an arny, or of any division of an army, as of 
a brigade, regiment or battalion.—3. In fortification, that 

of a bastion which reaches from the curtain to the 


FLANK, v.t. [Fr. ee aa 1. To attack the side or 
flank of an army or body of troops. 2. To post so as to 
overlook or command on the side. 3. To secure or guard 
on the side. 

FLANK, v. i. 1. To border ; totouch. 2. To be posted on 
the side. 

FLANKED, pp. Attacked on the side; covered or com- 
manded on the flank. 

FLANK’ER, n. A fortification projecting so as to command 
the side of an avsailing body. 

FLANK ER, v.t. 1. To defend by lateral fortifications. 
2. T> attack sideways. Evelyn. 
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FLAN'NEL., n. (Fr. flanellc.) A soft, nappy, woolen cloth, 
e an ore WG. lap 
AP, n. [G. lappen and pe.] 1. Any thing broad and 

limber that hangs lvoge oa easily moved. "6. The niw- 
tion of any thing broad and loose, or a stroke with it. 3. 
The flaps, a disease in the lips of horses. 

FLAP, rc. t. 1. To beat witha flap. 2. To move something 
broad. 3. To let fall, as the brim of a hat. 

FLAP, 2.i. 1. To move as wings, or as something broad 
or loose. 2. To fall, as the orim uf a hat or other broad 


thing. 

FLAP DRAG-ON, n. 1. A play in which they catch raisins 
out of burning brandy, and, extinguishing thein by clos- 
ing the mouth, eat them. 2. The thing eaten. 

FLAP-DRAG-ON, v. t. ‘l'o swallow or devour. 

FLAP HEARED, a. Having broad, loose ears. Shak. 

FLAPIACK, «a. An apple-putf. Shak. 

FLAP MOU'FHED, a. Having loose, hanging lips. 

FLAPPED, pp. Struck with something broad ; let down ; 
having the brim fallen. 

FLAPPER, a. One who flaps another, Chesterfield. 

FLAPPING, ppr. Striking ; beating; moving something 
broad. L’Estrunge. 

FLARE, c.t. 1. To waver; to flutter; to burn with an 
unsteady light. 2. To tlitter with splendid show ; to be 
loose and waving as a showy thing. 3. To glitter with 
transient lustre. 4. To glitter with painful splendor. 5. 
To be exposed to too much light. 6. To open or spread 
outward. 

FLAR'ING, ppr.ora. 1. Burning with a wavering light; 
fluttering ; glittering; showy. 2. Opening; widening 
outward ; as, a fiariny fireplace. 

FLASH, 2. [Ir. lasair, lusruch.] 1. A sudden burst of 
light; a flood of light instantaneously appearing and dis- 
appearing. 2. A sudden burst of flame and light; an in- 
stantaneuus blaze. 3. A sudden burst, as of wit or mer- 
riment. 4. A short, transient state. 5. A body of water 
(local) by violence ; [lwcal.] Pegge. 6. A litte pool ; 

cal. 

FLASH, c.i. 1. To break forth, as a sudden flood of light ; 
to burst or open instantly on the sight, as splendor. It 
ditfers from elitter, gliasten and gleam, in denoting a flooa 
or wide extent of light. A diamond may glitter or giis- 
ten, but it dues uot ask. 2. To burst or break forth with 
a flood of flame and light. 3. ‘To burst out into any kind 
of violeuce. 4. To break out, as a sudden expression of 
wit, merriment or bright thought. 

FLASH, c. ¢. To strike up a body of water from the 
surface. 2. To strike or to throw like a burst of light. 
FLASH‘ER, x. 1. A man of more appearance of wit thar 

reality. Dict. 2. A rower ; [vds.] 

FLASH'I-LY, ade. With empty show; with a sudden 
glare ; without solidity of wit or thought. 

FLASHING, ppr. Bursting forth as a flood of light, or of 
flame and light, or as wit, mirth or joy. 

FLASHY, a. 1. Showy, but empty; dazzling for a mo 
ment, but not solid. 2. Showy; gay. 3. Insipid ; vapid ; 
without taste or spirit. 4. Washy ; plasby ; see PLasw. 

FLASK, n. [G. flasche.] 1. A kind of botde. 2. A vessel 
for powder. 3. A bed in a gun-carriage. 

FLASKI/ET, n. 1. A vessel in which viands are served up. 
Pope. 2. A long, shallow basket. Spenser. 

FLAT, a. (D. plat.) 1. Having an even surface, without 
risings or indentures, hills or valleys. 2. Horizontal ; 
level ; without inclination. 3. Prostrate ; lying the whole 
length on the ground. 4. Not elevated or erect; fallen. 
5. Level with the ground ; totally fallen.—t. In putating, 
wanting relief or prominence of the figures. 7. ‘Taste- 
less ; stale; vapid; insipid; dead. 8. Dull, unanimat- 
ed ; frigid ; without point or spirit ; upplied tu disxcouraes 
and compositions. 9. Depressed ; spiritiess ; dejected. Jt. 
Unpleasing ; not affording gratification. 11. Peremptory ; 
absolute ; positive ; downright. !2. Not sharp or shrill; 
nat acute. 13. Low, as the prices of gouds ; or dull, as 


sales. 

FLAT, 2. 1. A level or extended plain.—In America, it bs 
applied particularly to low ground or meadow that is lev. 
el, but it denotes any land of even surface und of some 
extent. 2. A level ground lying at a small depth under 
the surface of water; a shoal; ashallow ; a strand; a 
sand-bank under water. 3. The broad side of a blade. 
4. Depression of thought or language. 5. A surface with- 
out relief or prominences.—6. In music, a mark of depres 
sion in sound. 7. A boat, broad and flat-bottomed. 

FLAT, v.t. (Fr. fatir ] 1. To level ; to depress ; to lay 
smooth or even; to make broad and smooth ; to flatten 
2. To make vapid or tasteless. 3. To make dull or unan- 
imated. 

PLAT, v.i. 1. To grow flat; to fall to an even surface 
2. To become insipid, or dul! and unanimated. 

FLAT'-BOT-TOMED, a. Having a flat bottom, as a boet, 
or a moat in fortification. 

FLAT'IR-ON, n. An instrament used in smoothing clothes. 

t FLA'TIVE, a. (L. flatuy.] Producing wind ; fatulent. 
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FLAT'LONG, adv. With the fiat side downward ; not 
edgewise. Shak. 

FLAT'LY, adv. 1. Horizontally; without inclination. 2. 
evenly ; without elevations and depressions. 3. Without 
apirit; dully; frigidly. 4. Veremptonly ; positively ; 
downright. 

FLATNESS, 2. L, Evenness of eurface ; levelness ; equal- 
ity of surface. 2. Wantof relief or prominence, 3. Dead- 
peas ; vapidness; insipidity. 4. Dejection of fortune ; 
jow state. 5. Dejection of mind; a low state of the spir- 
ita; depression; want of life. 6. Dullneas; want of 
point; insipidity ; frgidity. 7. Gravity of sound, as op- 

eed to sharpness, acuteness or shriliness. 

FLAT NOSED, a. Having a flat pose. Hurton. 

FLAT’ TED, pp. Made nat; rendered even on the surface ; 

also, rendered vapid or insipid. 

FLATTEN, (Hatin) o. @. [Fr. fletir.) 1. To make flat; to 
reduce to an equal or even surface ; to level. 2. To beat 
down to the prune ; to Iny flat. 3. To make vapid or in- 
sipid; torender stale. 4. ‘Bo depress; to deject, as the 
spirits ; to dispirit.—5. In music, to reduce, as sound ; to 
render less acute or shurp. 

PLAT'TEN, (tlav'tn) v. i. 1. To grow or become even on 
the surface. 2. To becorne dead, stale, vapid or tasteless. 
3. To become dull or apiritless. 

FLAT TEN-ING, ppr. Making flat. 

FLAT'TER, x. The person or thing by which any thing is 
flattened. 

FLATTER, cv. ¢. (Fr. flatter.] 1. To soothe by praise ; 
to gratify seif-love by praise or obsequiousness ; to please 
@ person by applause or favorable notice. 2. ‘Tu please ; 
to gratify. 3. To praise falsely ; to encournge by favora- 
ble notice. 4 To encourage by favorable representations 
er indications. 5. To raise false hopes by representavions 
not well founded. 6. ‘To please ; tosoothe. 7. To whee- 
dles tocoax; lo attempt to win. 

FLAT’ TERED, pp. Sovthed by praise; pleased by com- 
mendation; gratified with hopes, false or well founded ; 
wheedled. 

FLAT ‘TER-ER, a2. One who flatters; a fawner; a wheed- 
ler; one who praises another. 

FLAT'TER-ING, ppr. Gratifying with praise ; pleasing by 
applause; wheedling ; coaxing. 2. a. Pleasing to pride 
or vanity; gratifying to self love. 3. Pleasing; favora- 
ble ; encouraging hupe. 4. Practicing adulation ; uttering 
falxe praise. 

FLAT TER-ING-LY, udr. 1. In a flattering manner. 2. 
In a manner tofavor ; with partiality. 

FLAT TER-Y, nx. [Fr. flutterie.] 1. False praise ; com- 
mendation bestowed to accomplish some purpose. 2. Ad- 
ulation; obeequiousness ; wheedling. 3. Just commend- 
ation which gratities self-love. 

FLA‘)’TISH, a. Somewhat tat. Wood-card. 

FLAT’U-LENCE, ja. 1. Windiness im the stomach; air 

PLATIU.LEN-CY, | generated in a weak stomach and 
intestines. 2. Airiness ; emptiness ; vanity. 

FLAT'U-LENT, a. (L. flatulentas.) I. Windy ; affect- 
ed with air generated in the stomach aud intestines. 9. 
Turgid with air; windy. 3. Generating or apt to gener- 
ate wind in the stomach. 4. Empty ; vain ; big ; without 
substance or reality ; puffy. 

fFLAT-U-OS'LTY, n. Windiness ; flatulence. 

t FLAT'U-OUS, a. (L. flutuosus.] Windy ; generating 
wind. Bacon. 

PLA'TUS, n. [L.] 1. A breath; 2 pntfof wind. 2. Wind 
generated in the stomach ; flatulence. 

FLAT'WISE, a. or ade. With the flat side downward or 
next to another object ; net edgewise. 

*FLAUNT, rc. i. 1. To throw or spread out; to flutter; to 
display ostentatiously. 2. To curry # pert or suucy ap- 

arance. 

#FLAUNT, n. Any thing displayed for show. 

*FLAUNTING, ppr Making an ostentatious display. 

FLA'VOR, x. [qu. Fr. fairer.) The quality of a substance 
which affects the taste or smell, in any manner ; taste, 
ordur, fragrance, sme). ; 

FLAVOR, cr. t. To communicate aome quality to a thing, 
that may affect the taste or smell. 

FLA‘VORED, a. Having a quality that affects the sense 
of tasting or smelling. 

FLA‘ VOR-LESS, a. Without flavor ; tasteless. 

FLA‘'V OR-OUS, a. Pleasant to the taste or smell. 

t+ F LA VOUS, a. (L. slacus.] Yellow. Smith. 

FLAW, a. fw. fiaw.| 1. A breach, a crack; a defect 
made hy breaking or apiitting ; a gap or fissure. 2. A de- 
fect; a fault; any defect made by violence or occasioned 
by neglect. 3. Asudden burst of wind ; a sudden gust or 
blast of short duration. 4. A sudden burst of noise and 
disorder; a tumult ; uproar. 5. A sudden commotion of 
mind ; [not used.] 

FLAW, v. ¢. 1.,To break ; tocrack. 2. To break ; to vio- 
late. 

FLAWED, pp. ‘Broken; efacked. 

FLAW'ING, ppr. Breaking ; cracking. 
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FLAW'LESS, a. Without cracks , without defect 

t FLAWN, n. [Sax. flena.] A sort of custard or pie. 
FLAW'TER, v.¢. To scrape or pare a skin. 

LAW’Y, a. 1. Full of tlaws or cracks ; broken ; defective , 
faulty. 2. Subject to sudden gusts of wind. 

FLAX, n. [Bax. fear, fer.) J. A plant uf the genus linum 
consisting of 3 single slender stilk, the skin or berl af 
which is used for naking thread and cloth, called linen 
cambric, lawn, lace, &c. 2. ‘The skin of fibrous part of 
the plant when broken and cleaned. 

FLAX'COMB, xn. An iustroment with teeth, through which 
flax is drawn for separating from it the tow or coarser 
part and the shives, In America, we callit ahatrhel. 

FLAX DRESS-ER. a. One who breaks and swingles flaz 

FLAX PLANT, a. ‘Phe pkornuiwm, a plant 

FLAN RAIS-ER, no One who raises thax. 

FLAX SEED, n. The seed of thax. 

FLAX'EN, a. 1. Made of tiax. 2. Resembling flax ; of the 
color of tlax ; fair, long, and towing. 

FLAX'-WEED, x. A plant. 

FLAX'Y, a. Like fax; being of a light color; fair. 

FLAY, v. ¢. [Sax. jican. 1, T’o skin , tostrip off the skin of 
an animal, 2. ‘To take off the skin or surface of any 
thing , [not used. } : 

FLAY ED, pp. Skinned; stripped of the skin. 

FLAY'ER, x. One who strips off the skin. 

LAYING, ppr. Stripping off the skin. 

BLVA, mn. [Sax. flea.| A troublesome insect. 

FLEA BANE, n. A plant of the genus coayza, 

FLEAMBITE, )n. 1. The bite of a fica, or the red spot 

FLEA'BI-TING, | cansed by the bite. 2. A trithing 

wound or pain, like that of the bite of a flea. 

FLEA‘'BIT-TEN, a. Bitten or stung by a flea, 2. Mean; 
worthless ; of low birth or station. 

FLEA'WORT, x. A plant. 

FLIEAK, 2. A lock. See FLaxe. 

FLEAM,nx. (D. rlym ; W. faim.) In ewrgery and ferriory, a 
sharp instrument used for opening veins for letting blood. 

FLECK, v.t. (G. flcck.] To spot; to streak or stripe; 

PLECK'ER, to variegate ; to dapple. 

FLEt TION, a. [L. yliectio.} The act of bending, or state of 
being bent, 

FLEC’TOR, n. A flexor, which see. 

FLED, pret. and pp. of flee. 

FLEDGE, (flej) a. (G. frieze.) Feathered ; furnished with 
feathers or wings ; able to fly. 

FLEDGE, et. To furnish with feathers; to supply with 
the feathem necessary for flight. 

FLEDGED, pp. Furnished with feathers for flight ; covered 
with feathers, 

FLEDGING, ppr. Furnishing with feathers for flight. 

FLEE, v. i. aca eae ub fleogan.) 1. To rum with ne 
pidity, as from danger ; to attempt to escupe 5 to basten 
from danger or expected evil. 2. To depart ; to lenve ; to 
hasten away. 3. To avoid; to keep at a distance fren. 

FLEECE, (dees) rn. (Sax. fleoa, glys, flese.] The coat of 
wool shorn from a sheep at one time. 

FLEECE, v.t. 1. To shear off a covering or growth of 
wool, 2. To strip of money or property ; to take from, by 
severe exactions. 3. ‘lo spread over ay with wool; to 
make white. ; 

FLELCED, pp. Stripped by severe exactions. 

FLEECED, a. Fumuished with a fleece or with fleeees. 

FLEBKE/CER, 2. One who strips or takes by severe exaction& 

FLER'CING, ppr. Stripping of money or property by se 
vere demands of fees, taves or contributions. 

FLEEBICY, a. 1. Covered with wool; woolly. 2. Resem- 
bling wool or n fleece ; sett; complicated. 

PLEEFR, rot. [Seot. fyre, or sgleyr.| 1. To deride ; to sneer; 
to mock ; to gibe ; to make a wry face in contempt, or to 
grininscorn., 2. To leer; to grin with an air of civility. 

FLEER, v. t. To mock ; w flout at. Beaumont. 

FLEER, 2. 1. Derision or mockery, expreseed by words 
or looks. Shak, 2. A grin of civility. Souté. 

FLEER’ER, nw A mocker; a fawner. 

PLEERUING, ppr. Deriding ; mocking ; counterfeiting an 
air of civility. 

FLEET, in English names, [Sax. fcot,] denotes a feed, ® 
creck or inlet, a bay or estuary, or a river; as in #ieet- 
street, North-jlete, Fleet-prison. 

FLEET, a. Ra ad roti ce A navy or squadron of ships ; 
a number of ships in company. 

FLERT, a. [lee. iotr.] 1. Swift of pace ; moving or able 
to move with rapidity ; nimble; lght and quick in mo 
tion, or moving with lightness and celerity. 2. Moving 
with velocity. 3. Light; superticially fruitful; or thin; 
a penetrating decp, as soil. 4. Skimming the sur- 
nce, 

FLEET, v.¢. 1. To flv swiftly; to hasten; to flit as ® 
light substance. 2. J'o be in ao trausient estate. 3. To 

out. 

FLEET, v. t. 1. To skim the surface ; to over rapidty. 
2. To pass lightly, or in mirth and joy ; [not used.] 3. To 
skim milk ; [tocal, in England.] 
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FLEET F , 2. Swift of foot; ranning or able to run 
with rapidity. Shak. 

FLEETING, ppr. 1. Passing rapidly ; flying with velocity. 
2. a. ‘Transient; not durable. 

PLEETING-DISH, w. A skimming bowl. [Local.} 

FLEE''LY, ade. Rapidly ; lightly and niinbly ; ewiftly. 

Ee NE n. Swiftness ; rapidity ; velucity ; celerity ; 
speed. 

FLEMING, n. A native of Flanders. i 

FLEM'ISH, a. Pertaining to Flanders. 

FLESH, n. (Sax. fluc, slec, or flesc.] 1. A compound sub- 
stance forming a large part of an animal, consisting of the 
eofter solids, as distinguished from the bones and the tlu- 
ids. 2. Animal food, in distinction from vegetable. 3. 
The body of beasts and fowls used as tood, distinct from 
fish. 4. The body, asdistinguiehed from the soul. 5. An- 
tmal] nature ; animals of all kinds. 6. Men in general ; 
mankind. 7. Human nature. &. Carnality ; corporeal 
appetites. 9. A carnul state; a state of unrenewed ni- 
ture. lv. The corruptible body uf man, or corrupt nature. 
ll. The present life , the state of existence in this world. 
12. righteousness, and ceremonial services. 13. 
‘Kindred , stock ; family.—l4. In botany, the soft pulpy 
‘substance of fruit; also, that part of a root, fruit, &c., 
which ts fit to be eaten.—Uace sicsA, denotes intimate rela- 
tion. To be one fies, is to be closely united, as in mar- 
riage. 

FLESH, vc. t. 1. To initiate ; a sports man’s use of the word. 
@. To harden ; to accustom ; to establish in any practice. 
3. To glut ; to satiate. 

FLESH BROTH, nx. Broth made by boiling flesh in water. 

PLESH'BRUSH, « A brush for exciting action in the skin 
by friction. 

FLESH‘COL-OR, n. The color of flesh ; carnation. 

FLESH-€OLV/ORED, a. Being of the color of flesh. 

FLESH'DI-ET, a. Food consisting of flesh. 

PEEBeD pp 1. Initiated ; accustomed ; glutted. 2. Fat; 

eshy. 

PLESH'PL®, x. A fly that feeds on flesh, and deposits her 
eggs in it. Ruy 

FLESH HOOK, « A hook to draw flesh from a pot. 

FLESH'I-NESS, n. Abundance of flesh or fat ; plumpness ; 
corpulence ; grosaness. 

FPLESH'ING, ppr. Initiating; making familiar; glutting. 

FLESH‘LESS, a, Destitute of flesh ; Jean. 

FLESILI-NESS, a Carnal passions and appetites. 

f FLESIILING, 2. A mortal set wholly upon the camal 
state. 

FI.ESH'LY, a. 1. Pertaining to the flesh; corporeal. 2. 
Carnal ; worldly; lascivious. 3. Animal; not vegeta- 
ble. 4. Human; not celestial ; not spiritual or divine. 

FLUSH MEAT, ex. Animal food ; the flesh of animals pre- 

epee or used for food. S:rt/'t. 

ESH'MENT, a. Eagerness gained by a successful initia- 
tion. Shak. 

FLESH'MON-GER, n. One who deals in flesh ; a procurer ; 
a pimp. [Little uscd.] Shak. 

FLESH'POT, 1. A vessel in which flesh is cooked ; hence, 

lenty of provisions. Ez. xvi. 

* FLESH QUAKE, a. A trembling of the flesh. 

PLESH'Y, a. 1. Full of flesh; plump; musculous. 2. Fat : 
gross ; corpulent. 3. Corporeal. 4. Full of pulp; pul- 

us; plump as fruit. 

FLET, pp. of fAcet. Skiinmed. -Vortimer. 

FLETCOH, v. ¢. (Fr. fleche.] To feather an arrow. 

FLETCH'ER, a. [Fr. fcche.] An arrow maker; 3 man- 
ufacturer of bows and arrows. Hence the name of 
Fictcher. 

FLETZ, a. [G. fldétz.) In geology, the fletz formations, so 
called, consist of rocks which lie immediately over the tran- 
sition rocks, 

FLEUR DE LIS. See Frower ve Lis. 

FLEW, pret. of fiy. 

FLEW, a. The large chaps of a deep-mouthed hound. 

FLEW ED, a. Chapped ; mouthed ; deep-mouthed. 
FLEX-ANUI-MOUS, a. Having power to change the mind. 

EX-I-BIL'I-TY, nx. 1. The quality of admitting to be 
beast ; pliancy ; tlexibleness. 2. Hasiness to be persuad- 
ed; the quality of yielding to srguments, persuasion or 
eae aces > ductility of mind ; readiness to comply ; 
acility. 

FLEX'-BLE, a. [L. fesibilis.] 1. That may be bent ; ca- 
pable of being turned or forced from a straight line or form 
without breaking ; pliant ; yielding to pressure; not stiff ; 
2. Capable of yielding to entreaties, arguments or other 
moral force ; that may be persuaded to compliance ; not 
invincibly rigid or obstinate ; not inexorable. 
tile ; manageable ; tractable. 
accomminad ted, 

FLEX I-BLE-NES&, n. 1. Possibility to be bent or turned 
from a straight line or forin without breaking ; easiness 
to be bent ; pliantnesa; pliancy ; flexibility. 2. Facility 
of mind ; readiness to comply or yield ; vbsequiousness. 
3%. Ductility ; manageableness ; tractableness. 


3. Duc- 
4. That may be turned or 
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FLEXTLE, a. [L. Aecilis.] Pitant; pliable ; enally ben: ; 
yielding to power, impulse or moral force. 

FLEXION, n. [L. weet 1. The act of bending. 2. A 
bending ; a part bent; a fold. 3. A turn; a cast. 

FLEN OR, n. In anatomy, a muscle whose otice is to bend 
the pagt to which it belongs. 

FLEX U-OLs, a. [Li slecuosus.] 1. Winding; having 
turns or windings. 2. Bending; winding; wavering ; 
mot steady.—J. In botany, bending or bent; changing its 
direction in @ curve. 

FLEXURE, a. [L. fleoura.) 1. A winding or bending ; 
the forin of bending. 2. The act of bending. 3. The part 
bent; a joint. 4. ‘he bending of the body ; obsequious or 
servile cringe. 

FLICK. See FLiicn. 

FLICK’ER, vr. i. fener) 1. To flutter ; to flap the 
wings without tlying ; to strike rapidly with the wings. 
2. ‘To tluctuate 

FLICK‘ER-ING, ppr. 1. Fluttering; flapping the wings 
without flight. 2. @. With amarous motions of the 


eye. 

FLICK‘ER-ING, nxn. A fluttering ; short irregular move- 
nicnis. 

FLICK'ER-MOUSK, «x. The bat. B. Jonson. 

FLIER, n. 1. One that flies or flees. 2. A runaway ; a fu- 
gitive. 3. A part of a machine which, by moving rapidly, 
equalizes and regulates the motion of the whole. 

PLIGHT, (Hite, a. (Sax. pirat.) 1. The act of tleeing ; the 
act of running away, to escape danger or expected evil. 
hasty departure. 2. The act of flying ; a passing through 
the air by the help of wings ; volilauon. 3. ‘The manner 
of flying. 4. Removal from place to place by fying. 5. 
A flock of birds tlying in company. 6. A number of beings 
flying or moving through the air together. 7. A number uf 
things passing through the air together; a volley. & A 
periodical flying of birds in tlocks.—9. In d-nwiand, the 
birds produced in the same season. 10, The space passed 
by flying. 11. A mounting; @ soaring; lofty elevation 
andexcursion, 12. Excursion, wandering ; extravagant 
sally. 14. The power of tlying.—14. In certuen lead works, 
a substance that thes off in sinoke.—Flight of stairs, the 
series of stairs from Ue fluor, or from one platform to an- 
other. 

t FLIGHT'ED, a. Taking flight ; flying. 

FLIGHT'I-NESS, x. ‘The state of being flighty ; wildness; 
slight delirium. 

FLIGHT!-SHUT, n. The distance which an arrow flies. 

FLIGHUT’Y, a. 1. Fleeting ; swift. 2. Wild; indulging the 
sallies of imagination. 3. Disordered in mind; some 
what delirious. 

FLIMFLAM, a. [Ice. flim.] A freak ; 2 trick. 

FLIM‘SI-NESS, a. State or quality of being flimsy ; thin, 

" weak texture ; weakness ; want of solidity. 

FLIMSY, a. (w. eee ]. Weak ; feeble ; alight; vain; 
Without strength or solid substance. 2. Without strength 
or force ; spiritless. J. Thin; of loose texture. 

FLINCH, c.t. 1. ‘To shrink ; to withdraw from ; to fail of 
proceeding, or of perforining any thing. 2. To fail. 

FLINCIPER, n. One who thinches or fails. 

FLINCHUING, ppr. Failing to undertake, perform or pro- 
ceed ; seagy fs Withdrawing. 

FLIN'DER, n. (D. flenter.] A sinall piece or splinter; a 
fragment. New Eugland. 

FLIN-DER-MOUSE, xn. A bat. Googe. 

FLING, rc. t. ; pret. and pp. jung. (Ir. lingtm.] 1. To cast, 

send or throw from the hand; to hurl. 2. To dart; to 
cast with violence ; to send forth. J. To send forth ; to 
emit; to scatter. 4. To throw; to drive by violence, 
5. To throw to the ground ; to prostrate. 6. ‘To balile ; to 
defeat.— 70 fling avay, to reject; to discard.—7'o fin 
down. 1. Todemolish ; to ruin. 2. To throw to the arouid. 
—7o sling off, to bathe in the chase ; to defeat of prey.— 
To jling vut, to utter ; to speak.— To slung in, to throw in ; 
to make an allowance or deduction.—7TJo fling upen, to 
throw open ; to open suddenly or with violence.— To fling 
up, to relinquish ; to abandon. 

FLING, v.i. 1. To flounce ; to wince; to fly into vivlent 
and irregular motions. 2. To cast in the teeth; to utur 
harsh language; to sneer; to upbraid.— To fling out, w 
Five ulruly or outrageous. 

FLING, n. 1. A throw, acast from the hand. 2. A gibe; 
a cs > & sarcasm ; a severe or contemptuous re- 
mark. 

FLING/‘ER, x. One who flings ; one who jeers. 

FLINGING per. Throwing ; casting ; jeering. 

FLINT, 2. (Sax. slint.] I. fr natural histury, a svb-aperies 
of quartz. It is amorphous, interspersed in other stc ies, 
or in nodules or rounded lumps. Its surface is general- 
ly uneven, and covered with a rind or crust, is very 
hard, and strikes fire with steel. 2. A piece of this stone 
tte in firearins to strike fire. 3. Any thing proverbially 
dard. 

FLINT’-HEART, 


FLINT!-HEART-ED, § & Having bard, unfeeling heart. 
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FLINT'Y, a. 1. Conssting of fisnt. 2 Like flint; very 
ha.d; notunoresmble. 3. Cruel , unmerciful ; inexorable. 
4. bull of fint#tones, 

FLIP, x». A mixed liquor consisting of beer and spirit 
sweetened. 

FLIP tn«i, n. An iron used, when heated, to warm flip. 

FLIP PAN-CY, © Smoothness and rapidity of speech ; vol- 
ubility of tongue ; tluency of speech. 

@LIP PANT, a. [W. iipans.} 1. Of emooth, fluent and 
rapid speech ; speaking with ease and rapidity ; having a 
vuiuble tongue ; talkative. 2. Pert; petulant ; waggish. 

she tee ates, ado. Fluently ; with ease and vulubiity 
of @g--e 7b. 

PLII"\ + .ST-NESS, ». Fluency of s,eech ; volubility of 
tongue; flippancy. 

FLIKE. See Fregr. 

PLIKT, cv. ¢. [qu. Sax. fAcardian.} 1. To throw with a 
jerk or sudden effurt or exeruon. 2. Tu toss or throw ; 
to move suddenly. 

PLIRT, » «. 1. To jeer or gibe ; to throw out harsh or sar- 
castic words. 2. ‘Torun and durt about ; tu be inoving has- 
tiy from place to place ; Wo be unsteady or Muttering. 

PLIRT, «a. 1. Asudden jerk ; a quick thr w or cast ; a dart- 
ing motion, 2. A young girl who inoves basuly or ftre- 
quently from place to place ; a pert girl. 

FLIRT, a. Pert; wanton. Shak, 

FLIR-VAITION, v2. 1. A flirting ; @ quick, sprightly motion. 
2. Desire of attracting notice ; [a cant word. 

FLIRTED, pp. Thrown with a sndden jerk. 

FLIRT U-GIG, 2. A wanton, pert girl. Grose, 

FLIRTING, pyro Throwing ; jerking ; tossing; darting 
about; rambling and changing place hastily. 

PLIT, roe. (D. clieden , Sw. fluta., 1. To ity away witha 
rapid motion ; to dart along ; to move with celerity Chrough 
the air. 2. ‘lo flutter, to rove on the wing. 3. To remove ; 
to migrite; tu pass rapidly, as a light substance, from 
one place to another. —i. in S vtland, to remove fruin oue 
habitation to another. 5. Tu be unstable ; to be easily or 
often moved. 

ee a. Nimble ; qnick ; swift. See Fuerrt. 

LITCH, . [Sax. fice.) ‘The side of a hog salted and 
cured. Sutft. 

FLITF, v.t. |Sax. flytan.] To scold. Grose. 

FLIT TER, 2. ¢. ‘To utter, which see, Chaucer. 

FLUI-TER, n. A rag; atatter. See Fartrer. 

FLUT TE BR-MOUSE, a. A bat. 

FLIITI-NESS, n. Unsteadiness ; levity ; lightness. 

FLUITING, pyr. Flying rapidly ; thittering, 

FLITCTING, x. A tying with celerity ; a tluttering. 

FLUS'TY, a. Unatable ; tlattering. sore. 

FLIX, a. Co from flac.) Down; fur. Dryden. 

LIN WEED, a. A species of water-cresses. 
FLIX:WOOD, a. A plant. 

FLO, n. An arrow. Chaucer. 

boat, n. (Sax. gluta.) 1. That which swims or is borne 
on water; a body or collection of Uinber, boards or planks 
fastened together and conveyed down a stream , a raft. 
2. ‘The cork or quill used on an anghng Iine, to support it 
and discover the bite of a fish. J. ‘Uhe actof owing ; 
Hux; dood; fobs.) 4. A quantity ofearth, eightecn fcet 

‘are and one deep. o. [Fr. flot.] A wave. 

PLOAT, cv. i. (Sax. dectan, gotaa.) 1. Tobe bore or sus- 
tained on the surface of a tluid ; to switn ; to be buoyed 
up: not to sink, not to be agruund, 2. To move or be 
conveyed on water; to swim. 3. ‘To be buoyed up and 
moved or conveyed ina fluid, as in air. 4. To move 
with a light irregular course. 

FLOAT, c.t. 1. Tu canse to pass by swimming ; to cause 
to be conveyed on water. 2. Tu flood ; to inundate ; to 
evertlow; to cover with water. 

FLOAT’AGE, a. Any thing that floats on the water. 

PLOAT’-BOARD, x. A board of a water-wheel. 

FLONIVED, pp. 1. Fluoded; overtluwed. 2. Borne on 
Wier. 

FLOAT'ER, a. One that floats or awims. Eusden, 
FLOATING, ppr. lL. Switming ; conveying on water ; 
overflowing. 2. Lying tlit on the surface of the water. 
FLOAT ING-BRIDGE, a. 1. Inthe Cited States, a bridge, 
consisting of logs or timber with a toor of plink, support- 
ed wholly by the water.—2. Ino war, a kind of double 

bridge, used for carrying troops over narrow moats, 

FLOAT STONE, 2. Swinnning flint, spungiform quartz, 
a tnineral of a spungy texture. 

FLOAT'Y, a. Buoyant; swimming on the surface ; light. 

PLOCCU-LENCE, rn. Renan The state of being in 
locks or flocks ; adhesion in amall dakes. 

FLAC CU-LENT, a. Coalescing and adhering in locks or 
flakes. 

PLOCK, ». (Sax. floce.] bt. A company or collection : up- 
plied to shecp and other small animels 2. A company or 
collection of fowls of any Kind, anc, whoo epplid to ined : 
on the wing, o flight. 3. A body or crowd of people ; 

hirtie used. 4, A lock of woot or hair, 
OCK. r i To gather in coinpanies or crowds, 


FLOCK ING, ppr. Collecting or running together. 

t PLOCKILY, adc. Ina body ; ina heap. /uloet 

FLou, e.t. [L. figo.j} ‘To beat or stnke with & rod o» 
whip; to whip; w& lash; to chastise with repeated Mauws. 

FLOGGED, pp. Whipped or scuurged for punishment ; 
chastised. 

FLOG GING, ppr. Whipping for punishment ; chastising. 

FLOGGING, xn. A whipping for punsbment. 

t PLONG, old part. pass. from jung. 

FLOOD, (flud) a. (Sax. flod.] 1. A great flow of water; a 
body of moving water ; a body of water, rising, swelling 
and overtluwing lund not usually covered with water. 
2. The flood, by way of eminence, the deluge ,; the great 
body of water which inundated the earth in the days of 
Noah. 3. A river; a sense chiefly puetual, 4. The fow- 
ing of the tide ; the semi-diurnal swell or rine of water in 
the ocean ; opposed to edd. 5. A great quantity ; an ia 
undation ; anovertiuwing , abundance ; supemmbundance, 
6. A great body or stream of any fluid substance. 7. 
Menstrual discharge. 

FLOOD, c.t. To overflow ; to inundate ; to deluge. 

FLOODED, fre Overtluwed ; inundated. 

FLOODGATE, ». 1. A gate to be opened fur letting water 
flow through, or to be shut to prevent it. 2. An opening 
or passage ; an avenue fora flood or great body. 

FLOOMING, pyr. Overtlowing , inundating. 

FLOOUING, a. Any pretcmatural discharge of blood from 
the uterus. 

FLOOD-MAKK, ». The mark or line to which the tide 
rixer > high-water mark. ' 

FLOUOK,. Sec Fuugeg, the usual orthography. 

FLOOK ING, an. In mining, an interruption or shifting of @ 
load of ore, by a cross vein or fissure. 

FLOOK, (dore) a. (sax. flor, fore.) 1. That part of a build- 
ing or room on which we walk. 2. A platform of hoards 
or planks laid on timbers, J. A story in a building. 4. 
The bottum of a ship, ur Uiat part which is aearly burt 
zontal, 

FLOOK, c. t. To lay a floor ; to cover timbers with a floor ; 
to furnish with a floor. 

FLOURED, pp. Covered with boards, plank or pavement ; 
furnished with a floor. 

FLOORING, por Laying a floor; furnishing witb a floor. 

FLOORING, nv 1. A platform ; the bottom of @ room or 
building ; pavement. 2. Materials for floors. 

FLOOR!-TIM-BERS, a. ‘The Gmbers on which a floor és 
laid. 

FLOP, v.¢. (a different spelling of jiap.) 1. To clap ot 
strike the wings. 2. To let down the brim of a hat. 

FLORA, a. Le In antyuty, the goddesa of howers.—2. In 
modern usage, wu catalogue or account of towers or plants. 

FLORAL, a. (0. flurale.) 1. Containing the flower; im 
mediately attending the flower, 2. Pertaining to Flora 
or to flowers. : 

FLOWUEN,  ¢a. An ancient gold coin of Edward IIIL., of 

FLORENCE, > six shillings sterling value. 

MLOR ENCE, a boA iid. of cloth. 2. A kind of wine 
from Florence, in Italy. 

PLOCUEN-TINE, a. 1. A native of Florence. 2. A kind 
of sdk cloth, so called. 

FLORES CENCE, un. (LL. florescens.) In botany, the sea- 
son when plants expand their flowers, 

FLORET, 2. (Pr. gleurette.) A litde lower; the partial or 
separate lithe Hower of an aggregate flower. 

BLORI-AGE, a. a flon.) Bloom; blossom. J. Seevte. 

FLORID, a. (L. gloridus.)] 1. Literally, flowery ; covered 
or abounding with flowers, 2. Bright in color; flushed 
with red; of « lively red color. 3. Embellished with 
flowers of rhetoric ; enriched with lively figures ; splen- 
did ; brilliant. 

FLO-RIDJ-TY, 2. Freshness or brightness of color ; florid 
ness. 

FLOR'ID-LY, adv. In a showy and imposing way. -4. 
Wood. 

FLORID-NESS, mn. 1. Brightness or freshness of color oF 
complexion. b, Vigor; spirit. 3. Embellishment ; brik 
Hinnt ornaments ; ambitious elegance. 

FLO-RIF ER-OUS, a. [L. florifer.} Producing flowers. 

FLOR-I-FLEA TION, vn. The act or time of flowering. 

FLORIN, a. [Fr. jlorin; It. frino.] A coin, originally 
made at Florence. 

FLORIST, «. [Fr. fleuriste.] 1. A cultivator of flowers ; 
one skilled in Hower. 2 One who writes a flora, or an 
accoant of plants. 

t FLOR U-LENT,a. Flowery ; rune: 

FLOS€U-LAR, or FLOS'€U-LOUS, a. In botany, a flex 
culcua flower is a compound flower, composed of SHo- 
rets. 

FLOS CULE, n. [L. flosculus.) In botany, a partial or leaser 
Noret of an aggregate flower. : 
FLOSS FER RI, «. (L.} A mineral, a variety of arragonite, 

called corutleidal arragonite. 

FLOSS, 7. (lL. feos.) A downy or silky substance in the 
husks of certain plants. Tu he. 
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FLOS SI-F1-CA'TION, a. A flowering ; expansion of flow- 
ers. veer Med. Repos. 

FLO'TA, xn. (Sp.j] A fleet; but appropriately, a fleet of 
Spanish ships which formerly sailed every year frum 
Cadiz to Vera Cruz. 

FLO AGE, vn. [Fr. Aina) That which floats on the 
sea, or on rivers. [ Littic used.] 

CAE e.t. Toskim. Jusser. 
LO-TIL/LA, nm (dim. of jlota.] A little fleet, or fleet of 
small vessels. 


FLOTSAM, ja. Goods lost by shipwreck, and floating on 
FLOT'SON, the sea. 


FLOT’TEN, pp. Skimmed. 

LOUNCE, (flouns) c.t. [D. plonssen.] 1 To throw the 
limbs and body one way and the other ; to spring, turn or 
twist with sudden effort or violence ; to struggle us a horse 
in mire. 2. To move with jerks or agitation. 

FLOUNCE, v. t. ‘To deck with u Nounce. 

FLOUNCE, a. A narrow piece of cloth sewed to a petti- 
coat, frock or gown, with the lower border loose and 
spreading. 

PLOUN-DER, x. Pree A flat fish. 

PLUUN'DER, c.t. To fling the limbs and body, as in 
making efforts to move, to struggle, ag a home in the 
mire ; to roll, toss and tumble. 

FLUUN'DER-ING, ppr. Making irregular motions ; strug- 
gling with violence. 

PLOUR, a. [originally flower; Fr. sleur.] The edible part 
of corn; meal. 

FLOUR, pv. t. ead 1. To grind and bolt ; to convert 
into flour. 2. To sprinkle with tlour. 

Bees pp- Converted into flour; sprinkled with 

our. 

FLOURI‘ING, ppr. Converting into flour; sprinkling with 
flour. 

FLOUR‘ SH, (flur‘ish) v.i. (LL. fleresco.] 1. To thrive ; to 
grow luxuriantly ; to increase and enlurge, as a healthy, 
growing plant. 2. To be prosperous; to increase in 
wealth or honor, 3. To grow in grace and in good 
works ; to abound in the consolations of religion. 4. “Lo 
be in a prosperous state; to grow or be augmented. 5. 
To use florid language ; to make a display of figures and 
lofty expressions , to be copious and flowery. 6. To make 
bold strokes in writing ; to make large and irregular lines. 
7. To move or play in bold and irregular figares.—®. In 
mausic, to play with bold and irregular notes, or without 
settled form. 9. ‘To boast ; to vaunt ; to brig. 

PLOURUISH, (flurish) cot. 1. To adorn with flowers or 
beautiful figures, either natural or artificial ; to ornament 
with any thing showy. 2. ‘To spread out; to enlarge ito 
figures. 3. ‘To move in bold or trregular figures ; to move 
in circles or vibrations by way of show or triumph; to 
brandish. 4. To embellish with the flowers of diction ; 
to adorn with rhetorical figures; to grace with ostenta- 
tious eloquence ; to set off with 3 parade of words. 5. ‘To 
aderp ; to embellish. Sia. 6. To mark with a flourish 
or irregular stroke. 

FLOURISH, (flurish) nv. 1. Beauty ; showy splendor. 2. 
Ostentatious embellishinent ; arnbitious copiousuess or am- 
plification ; parade of words and figures ; show. 3. Pig- 
ures formed by bold, irregular lines, or fanciful strokes of 
the pen or graver. 4. A brandishing ; the waving of a 
weapon or other thing. 

FPLOU RIISHED, (flur'isht) pp. Embellished ; adomed with 
bold and irregular figures or lines ; brandished. 

FLOUR/ISH-ER, ‘flurish-er) #. 1. One who flourishes ; 
one who thrives or prospers. 2. One who brandishes. 
3. One who adorns with fanciful figures. 

PLOURIUSH-ING, (Muriish ing) ppr. or a. Thriving ; pros- 

rous; increasing ; making a show. 

Fie URISH-ING-LY, (flurish-ing-ly) ado. With flour- 
ishes; ostentatiously. 

FLOUT, 7. ¢t. [Scot. flyte.}] To mock or insult; to treat 
with contempt. Walton. 

PLOUT, v.i. To practice mocking ; to sneer; to behave 
w itl contempt. 

FLOUT, 2». A mock; an inanit. 

PLOUT ED, pp. Mocked ; treated with conteimpt. 

FLOUT’ER, x. One wiro Aouts and things ; a mocker. 

FLOUT ING, ppr. Mocking ; insulting; fleering. 

FLOUTING-LY, ode. With flouting ; insultingly. 

FLOW, v.i. [Sax. fleian.] 1. To move along an inclined 
lane, or on descending ground, by the operation of grav- 
itv, and with a continual change of place among the par- 
ticles or parts, asa fluid. 2 To melt; to become liquid. 
3. To proceed; to issue. 4 To abound; to have in 
abundance. 5. ‘To be full; to be copious ; as, le cing cups 
or goblets. 6. To glide along smoothly, without: liarsh- 
ness of asperty. 7. To be smooth, as composition or 
utterance. &. To hang loose und waving. 9. ‘To rise, as 
the tide; opposed to ebb. 10. To move in the arteries 
and veins of the body; to circulate, ax blood. 11. To 
issue, as ray © beainsof light. 12. To move ina stream, 
as ir. 
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erOwe v. t. To cover with water; to overfluw ; to inun 

ate 

FLOW, a. I. A stream of water or other fluid ; a current 
2. A current of water with aswell or rise. J. A stream 
of any thing. 4. Abundance ; copiousness with action 
5. A stream of diction, denoting abundance of words at 
command, and facihty of speaking ; volubuity. 6. Free 
expression or communication of generous feelings and 
sentiments. 

FLOWED, pp. Overtiowed ; inundated. 

FLOW ER, w. (Fr. pears Sp. jiur.| i. In botany, that pan 
of a plant which contains the organs of fructification, with 
their coverings —2. In vuiyar aceeptation, a blossum or 
flower is the tlower-bud of a plant, when the petals are 
ex,auided. 3. The early part of life, or rather of man- 
head ; the prime. youthtul vigor; youth. 4. The best or 
finest part of a thing; the most valuable part. 5. ‘The 
finest part; the essence. 6. He or that which is most 
distinguished for any thing valuable. 7. The finest part 
of gruin pulverized. in this sense, it is ncw always 
Written giour, which see.—Fluiers, f. in rhetoric, tig- 
ures and ornaments of discourse or composition. 2. Men. 
strual discharges. 

FLOW ER, voc. Lt. To blossom : to bloom ; to expand the 
petals, asa plant. 2. To be in the prime and spring of 
life ; to flourish; to be youthful, fresh and vigorous. 3. 
To froth; to ferment gently; to mantle, as new beer. 
4. To come as creain froin the surface. 

FLOW'ER, ov. t. To embellish with figures of flowers ; to 
adorn with imitated Hewers. 

FLOW'ER-AGE, a. Store of flowers. Dict. 

FLOW'ER-DE-LIS, 2. (fr. fleur de liy.] 1. In heraldry, 9 
bearing representing a lily, the hieroglyphic of royal ma 
jesty.—2. In botany, the iris, a genus of movovynun tre 
anders, called, also, yiag-fluwer, and often written, incor- 
rectly, flower de-luce, 

FLOW ERED, pp. Embellished with figures of flowers. 

FLOW'ER-ET, n. [ Fr. fleurettc.j A small flower; a tloret 
Diuden, 

PLOW ER-FENCE, 2, The name of certain plants. 

FLOW 'ER-GAR-DEN, a. A garden in which flowers are 
chiefly cultivated. 

FLOW ER-GEN-TLE, n. A plant, the amaranth. 

FI.OW'BER-INESS, nv 1. The state of being flowery, or 
of abounding with flowers. 2. Floridness of specch ; 
abundance of figures, 

FLOW ER-ING, jpr. 1. Blossoming ; blooming ; expand- 
ing the petals, as plants. 2. Adorning with artticial 
flowers, or Ngures vf blossoms. 

FLOW-ER-ING, n. 1. The season when plants blossom. 
2. The act of adorning with flowers. 

FLOW ER-ING-BUSH, no A plant. 

FLOWIER-IN-WO'VEN, a. Adorned with flowers. 

FLOW:' ER-KiIR-TLED, «a. Dressed with garlands of flow- 
ers. Milton. 

FLOW'ER-LESS, a. Having no flower. Chaucer. 

FLOW-ER-STALK, vn. In botany, the peduncle of 9 plant 
or the stem that supports the flower. 

FLOW'ER-Y, a. 1. Full of towers ;- abounding with blos- 
soms. 2. Adored with artificial flowers, or the figures 
of blossoms. J. Richly embellished with figurative lan- 
guage ; florid. 

FLOWING, ppr. Moving a8 a fluid ; issuing ; proceeding; 
abounding ; smooth, ag style ; inundating. 

FLOWING, ». The act of running of moving asa fluid ; 
an issuing; an overflowing ; rise of water. 

FLOW ING-LY, ade. With volubility ; with abundance. 

FLOW 'ING-NESS, nv. Sinvothness of diction; stream of 
diction, Nickels. 

FLOWK, or FLUKE, 2. (Sax. floc.] A flounder. Carew. 

FLOWK' WORT, vn. A plant. 

FLOWN, pp. of fly. 

FLOATE, n. In chemistry, a salt formed by the fluorie 
acid combined with a base. 

FLUE'TU-ANT, a. [L. luctuans.] Moving like a wave ; 
wavering ; unsteady. J.’2-strange. 

PLUCITU-ATE, ¢. i. [1 fluctuo.] 1. 'To move as a wave ; 
to roll hither and thither; to wave. 2. To float back- 
ward and forward, as on waves. 3. To move now in 
one direction and now in another ; to be wavering or un- 
steady. 4. To be irresolute or undetermined. 5. ‘l'o rine 
and tall; to be in an unsettled stute; to experience sud- 
den vicissitudes. 

FLUEITU-A-TING, pyr. 1. Wavering ; rolling as a wave ; 
moving in this and that direction; rising and falling 
2. a. Unsteady 5 wavering ; changeable. 

FLUE-TU-A'TION, n. [Iu fluctuatio.] 1. A motion ike 
that of waves; a moving in this and that direction. &. A 
wavering unsteadiness. 3. Arising and falling suddenly, 

FLUDER, or FLUDDER, 2. An aquatic towl of Ue diver 
kind, nearly as large as a goose. 

FLOE, n. A passage for smoke in ao chimney. 

FLOCK, x. [G.sluum ; L. pluma.) Soft down or fur; very 
fine hair. Vieeat) Tooke. 
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PLU-EI/LEN, x. (he female speedwell, a plant. 
FLO'ENCE, for fluency. 

O'EN-CY, 2. [L. fluens.] 1. The quality of flowing, 
applied to speech or language ; smoothness ; freedom froin 
harshness. 2. Readiness of utterance ; facility of words; 
volupuny. 3. Affluence ; abundance ; [ods.] 

FLO‘ENT, a. 1 Liquid; flowing. 2. Flowing ; passing. 
3. Ready in the use of words; voluble ; copious ; havin 
words at command, and uttering them with facility an 
smoothness. 4. Flowing; voluble ; smooth. 

FLO'ENT, n. 1. A stream; a current of water; [little 
used. The variable or flowing quantity in fluxions. 
FLO ENT-LY, ado. With ready tlow; volubly ; without 

hesit’ ( un or obstruction. 

FLO/GEL-MAN, n. [(G.] In German, the leader of a file. 
But with ws, a soldier who stands on the wing of a body 
of men, and gives the timne for the mutions. 

PLO'UD, a. [L. fluidus.] Having parts which easily move 
and change their relative position without separation, and 
which easily yield to pressure ; that may flow ; liquid, xs 
water, spirit, air. 

FLUID, x. Any substance whose parts easily move and 
change tneir relative position without separation, and 
which yields to the slightest pressure. 

FI.U-IDT TY «. The quality of being capable of flowing ; 
that quality of bodies which renders them impressible to 
the slightest force, and by which the purts easily move or 
change their relative position without a separation of the 
mass ; a liquid state. 

FLO-ID-NESS, n. The state of being fluid ; fluidity, which 
Kee. 

FEN n. The part of an anchor which fastens in the 

round, 

FLUKE, or FLOWK, x. A flounder. 

FLOKE'-WORM, x. The gourd-worm, a species of fasciola. 

FLUME, n ([Sax. flum.] The passage or channel for the 
water that drives a mill-wheel. 

FLUMM&R-Y, n. |W. ace 1. A sort of jelly made of 
flour or meal; pap.—2. In culgar use, any thing insipid 
or nothing to the purpose ; flattery. 

FLUNG, pret. and pp. of sling. 

FLU-O-BO'RATE, 2. A compound of fluoboric acid with a 


base. 

FLU-O-B&YRIE, a. The fuoboric acid or gas is a compound 
of fluorine and boron. Davy. 

FLO‘/OR, 2. [Low L.] 1. A fluid state. 2. Menstrual flux. 
—3. In mineralogy, fluate of lime. 

FLO/OR-AC-ID, n. The acid of fluor. 

FLO/OR-A-TED, a. Combined with fluoric acid. 

FLU-OR'TE, a. Pertaining to fluer. 

FLOOR-IN, )2. The supposed basis of fluoric acid. 

FLOOR-INE, (Davy. 

FILGOR-OUS, a. The fluvrvus acid is the acid of fluor in 
its first degree of oxygenation. 

FLU-OSIL'E-C€ATE, x. In chemistry, a compound of flu- 
oric acid, with some other substance. Silliman. 

FLU-O-8SI-LIC'I€, a, Composed of or containing fluoric 
acid with silex. 

FLUR. Sce Frouary. 

E-LUR‘RY, n. 1. A sudden binst or gust ; or a light, tempo- 
mary breeze. 2. A sudden shower of short duration. 3. 
Agitation ; commotion ; bustle ; hurry. 

FLURIRY, v.t. To put in agitation ; to excite or alarm. 

FLUSH, 0.8. [G. fltessen.] 1. To flow and spread suddenly ; 
to rush. 2. To come in haste; to start. 3. Tu appear 
suddenly, as redness ora blush. 4. To become suddenly 
red; toglow. 5. To be gay, splendid or beautiful. 

BLUSH, 7. ¢t. 1. To redden suddeniy ; to cause the blood 
‘o rush suddenly into the fice. 2. To elate ; to elevate ; 
-o excite the spirits ; to animate witli joy. 

FLUSH, a. 1. Fresh; full of NALA ; bright. 2. 
Affluent; abounding ; well furnished. 3. Free to spend ; 
liberal ; prodigal. 

FLUSH, n. 1. A sudden flow of blood to the face ; or, more 
generally, the redness of face which proceeds froin such 
an attux of blued. 2. Sudden impulse or excitement ; 
sudden glow. 3. Bloom ueowe abundance. 4. [Fr., 
‘Sp. slur.) A run of cards of the same suit. 5. A term for 
a number of ducks. Spenser. 

PLUSHED, pp. 1. Overepread er tinged with a red color 
from the flowing of bluod to the face. 2. Elated; ex- 
cited ; animated. 

FLUSW'ER, «2. The lesser butcher-bird. 

FLUSHING, pyr. Overspreading with red ; glowing 

PLUSIVING, x. A glow of red in the face. 

FL. SU/NESS, n. Freshness. Bp. Gauden. 

FLUS'TER, rv. ¢. To make hot and rosy, as with drinking ; 
to heat ; to hurry ; to agitate ; to confuse. 

FLUS/TER, v. i. To be in a heat or bustle ; to be agitatad. 

FLUS’TER, n. Heat ;:clow ; agitation ; confusion ; disorder. 

FLUS'TERED, pp. Heated with liquor ; acitated ; confused. 

FLUTE, x. (Fr. flfite.| 1. A small wind instrument, a 
pipe with lateral holes or stops, pliyed by blowing with 
the mouth, and by stopping and opening the holer with 
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the fingers. 2. Achannel ina column or pillar , a perpen 
dicular furrow or cavity, cut along the shaft uf a coluinr 
or pilaster. 3. A long vessel or buat, with flat nbs of 
floor timbers. 

FLUTE, ov. i. To play ona flute. Chaucer. 

FLUTE, vo. t. To form flutes or channels in a column. 

FLOT'ED, pp. or a. 1. Channeled ; furrowed.—2. in mus 
thin ; fine; flutelike. Busby. 

FLOT ER, n. One who plays on the flute. Chaucer. 

FLOTING, ppr. Channeling; cutting furruws; as ina 
column. i 

FLOT'ING, x. A channel or furrow in a column ; fated 
work. 

FLUTr-IST, x. A performer on the flute. Busby. 

FLUTTER, v. i. (Sax. floteran.) 1. To move or flap the 
wings rapidly, without flying, or with short flights; w 
hover. 2. Te move about briskly, irreguiarly or 
great busthe and show, without consequence. 3. To move 
with quick vibrations or undulations. 4. To be in agita- 
tion ; to move irregularly ; to Huctuate ; to be in uncer- 
tainty. 

FLUTTER, v.t. 1. To drive in disorder. 2. To burry 
the mind; to agitate. 3. To disorder; to throw inw 
confusion, 

FLUTTER, xn. 1. Quick and irregular motion ; vibration , 
undulation. 2. Hurry; tumult; agitation of the nnnd 
3. Contusion ; disorder ; irregularity in position, 

FLUT'TERED, pp. Agitated ; confused ; disordered. 

FPLUTTER-ING, pyr. Flapping the wings without Sight 
or with short flights ; hovering ; agitating. 

FLUT-TER-ING, ». The-act of hovering, or flapping the 
wings without flight ; a wavering , agitation. 

FLU-VI-ATHE, Ju. [L. fluviaticus.} Belonging to rivers ; 

FLO'VEI-AL, growing or living in streains or ponds. 

FLO'VI-A-TILE, a. [L. fuciatlis.] Belonging to nvers. 
Kirwan. 

FLUX, n. [L. furus. 
or passing of a fluid. 


1. The act of flowing ; the motion 
2. The moving or passing of any 
thing in continued succession. 3. Any flow or issne of 
Inatter.—In mediine, an extraordinary issue or evacua- 
tion.—4. In Rydhunraply, the flow of the tide.—5. Io 
metallurgy, any substance or mixture used to prumete te 
fusion of metals or minerals. 6. Fusion, a liquid stute 
from the operation of heat. 7. That which flows or is 
discharged. 8. Concourse ; confluence ; [little used.| 

FLUX, a. Flowing ; moving; maintained by @ constant 
succession of parts ; Inconstant ;.variable. [-Vot wed un- 
thorized. ] ; 

FLUX, o.t. 1. To melt; to fuse; to make fluid. 2 To 
ealivate : [little used. South. 

FLUX-A'TION, 2. A flowing or passing away, and giving 
piace to others, Leslie. 

FLUXED, pp. Melted ; fused ; reduced to a flowing state, 

FLUX-I-BIL'L-TY, 1. The quality of admitting fusion. 

FLUXI-BLE, a. Capable of being melted or fused. 

FLUX-IVSLTY, n. [Low L. fiucziis.] The quality of ad- 
mitting fusion ; possibility of bcing fused or liquefied. 

FLUNION, 2. [L. fluzio.] 1. The act of flowing. 2. The 
matter that flows.—3. Fluvicns, in ntarhematus, the analy. 
ais of infinitely small variable quantities, ora method of 
finding an infinitely small quantity. which being taken an 
infinite number of times, becomes equal tua quantity given. 

FLUNUON-A-RY, a. Pertaining to mathematical fluzions, 

FLUN‘ON-IST, a. One skilled in fluxions. berkelew. 

ft FLUX IVE, a. Flowing; wanting solidity. &. Jensen. 

+ FLUX'URE, x. A flowing or fluid inatter. Drayton. 

FLY, v.i. 5 pret. flew; part. fldrn. [Sax.fleyan.] 1. To 
move through air by the aid of wings, as fowls. 2. To 
pass or move in air, by the force of wind or other impulse. 
3. To rise in air. 4. To move or pass with velocity or 
celerity, either on land or water. 5. Tu move rapidly, in 
any manner. 6. To pass away ; todepart ; with the idea 
of haste, swiftness or escape. 7. To pass mpidly, as ume. 
Switt dy the fleeting hours. 8. EN gh suddenly or with 
violence ; to burst, as a bottle. 9. To spring by an elastic 
force. 10. To pass swiftly, as rumor or report. Il. To 
flee ; to run away ; to attempt to escape ; to escape. 12 
To flutter; to vibrate or play. 

Tu fly at, to spring towards ; to rush on ; to fall on sudden- 
ly.— To fiu in the face. 1. Toinsult. 2. To assail; to re 
sist; to set at defiance ; to oppose with violence ; to act 
in direct opposition.—7'o fly of. 1. To separate or depart 
suddenly. 2. To revalt.—To fly open, to open suddenly 
or with violence.—7o jy out. 1. To rush out; also, to 
burst into a passion. 2. To break out into license. 3 
To start or issue with violence from any direction.— Te 
let fy. 1. Todischarge ; to throw or drive with violence. 
—2. In seamanship, to let go suddenly. 

FLY, r.t. 1. Toshun: to avoid ; to decline. 2. To quit 
by flight. 3. To attack by a bird of prey; [vds.] 4. To 
calre to float in the air. 

FL, ». [Sax. dcege.) 1. In zoology, a winged insect of 
varions species.—2. In mechanus, a cross with leauen 
Weights at the ends. 3. That partof a vane which points 
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and shows which way the wind bluws. 4. The extent 
of an ensign, flag or pendant from the staff to the end that 
flutters luose in the wind. 

FLS'BANE, x. A plant called catch-fly. 

FLY BI'T-TEN, a. Marked by the bite of flies. Shak. 

FLLY/BLOW, v. ¢. To deposit an egg in any thing, asa fly ; 
to taint with the eggs which produce maggots. 

FLY BLOW, a. The ogg ofa tly. 

FLY'BOAT, a. A large, flat-bottomed Dutch vessel. 

FLY'CATCH-ER, n. 1. One that bunts flies.—2. In zoolo- 

rfé a genus of birds, the muscicupa. Encyc. 

iER, wn. 1. One that flies or flees ; usually written fier. 
2. One that uses ne 3. The fly of a jack.—4. In ar- 
chitecture, stairs that do not wind, but are made of an ob- 
long square figure. 5. A performer in Mexico, who fica 
round an elevated post. 

FLY ‘FISH, v. i. To angle with flies for bait. 

FLY/FISH-ING, xn. Angling; the art of angling for fish 
with flies, natural or artificial, for bait. 

FLY'FLAP, r. Something to drive away flies. Congreve. 

FLY-HONEY-SUE-KLE, 2. A plant, the loniecra, 

FLY'‘ING, ppr. 1. Moving in air by means of wings ; pass- 
ing rapidly ; springing ; bursting ; avoiding. 2. a. Float- 
ing ; waving. 3. a. Moving; light, and suited for prompt 
motion.—Fimag colors, a plirase expressing triumph. 

FLY!ING-BRIDGE, a. A bridge of pontoons ; also, a bridge 
composed of two boats. 

FLY LNG-FISU, a. A small fish which flies by means of 
ita pectoral tins. It is of the genus erocatus. 

FLY'ING-PAR-TY, 2. In military afuira, a detachment of 
men employed to huver about an enemy 

PLYING-PIN'ION, x. The part of a clock, having a fly or 
fan, by which it gathers air. 

FLY -TRAP, aw. [n dotaay, a species of sensitive plant. 

FPLY'-TREE, ». A tree whoee leaves are said to produce 
flies, from a little bag on the surface. 

FOAL, a. (Sax. fri, sole.) The young of the equine ge- 
nus of quadrupeds, and of either sex ; a colt; a filly. 

POAL, vo. t. ‘Vo bring forth a colt or filly ; to bring forth 

oung, a8 4 mare or a she-ass. 

FOAL, tv. i. To bring forth young, as a mare and certain 
other beasts. 

FOAL-BIT, n. A plant. 

FOAL/FOOT, nv. ‘The colt’s-foot, tussila go. 

FOAM, 2. (sax. firm, fanm,] Froth; spume ; the substance 
which is formed on the surface of liquors by fermentation 
or viclent agitation, consisting of bubbles. 

FOAM, vot. b. To froth ; to gather foam. 2. To be in a 
rage ; to be violently agitated. 

FOAM, v. ft. To throw vut with rage or violence. 

FOAMING, ppr. Frothing ; fuming. 

FOAMINGLY, adv. Frothily. 

FOAM’Y, «a. Covered with foam ; frothy. 

FOB, x. [qu. G. fuppe.] A little pocket for a wateh. 

POB, v.t. [G. foppes.] To cheat; to trick ; to impose on. 
— To fob off, to shift off by an artifice ; to put aside ; to 
delude with a trick. [4 Lum word.} Shak. 

FOBBED, pp. Cheated ; imposed on. 

POB'BING, ppr. Cheating ; imposing on. 

FO'CAL, a. te focus.) Belonging to a focus. 

FOCIL, 2. [Fr. fuctle.] The greater focil is the ulna or 
tibla, thegreater bone of the fore-arm or leg. ‘The lesser 
focil is the radius or fibula, the lesser bone of the fore-arm 


or leg. 

FOC-IL-LA'TION, n. (L. focilla.] Comfort ; support. 
G€US, noi plu. Focuses, or Foct. (U. socus.] Lb. In 
optics, ® point in which any number of rays of light meet 
after being retlected or refracted.—2. In geometry and 
conic sections, O certain point in the parabola, ellipsis and 
hyperbola, where rays reficcted from aj) parts of these 
curves concur or meet. 3. A central point; pint of 
concentration. 

FOD'DER, n. (Sax. foddor, or fother.] 1. Food or dry food 
for cattle, horses and sheep, as hay, straw and other kinds 
of vegetables.—2. In mining, a measure containing 20 
bundred, or 223 hundred. 

FOD'DER, wv. t. ‘To feed with dry food or cut grass, &c. ; to 
furnish with hay, straw, oats, &c. 

POD'DERED, pp. Fed with dry food, or cut grass. 

FOD/DER-ER, x. He who fodders cattle. 

FODDER-ING, ppr. Feeding with dry food, &c. 

FO DI-ENT, @. [L. fodto, to dig.] Digging ; throwing up 
with a spade. [ Little used.] 

FOR, (f5) ». [Sax. fuhk.] 1. Anenemy ; one who entertains 

rsonal enmity, hatred, grudge or malice against another. 

. Anenemy in war; one of a nation at war with another ; 

an adversary. 3. Foc, like cnemy, in the singular, is used 

to denote an opposing army, or nation at war. 4. An op- 

ponent ; an eneiny ; one who opposes any thing in princi- 
le ; an ul-wisher. 

f FOR, r.t. To treat as an enemy. Spenser. 

FOE/HOOD, n. Enmity. Bedell. 
OF'LIKE, a. Like an enemy. Sandys. 
t FOR'MAN, 7. An enemy in war. Spenser, 
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FQE'TUS. See Furuse. 

FOG, x. [It. sfugo.) |. A dense, watery vaprr, exhaled 
from the earth, or from rivers and lakes, cr generated in 
the atmosphere near the earth. 2. A cluud of dust or 
smoke. 

FOG, n. [W. ficg.] After-grass ; a second growth of grass 
but it signifies, also, long grass that remains on land. Dead 
grass, remaining on land during winter, is called, in .Vew 
Lngland, U e old tore. 

FOG, v. t. To overcast ; to darken. Sherwoed. 

FOG, v.i. [Fr. roygue.] To have power. Milton. 

FOG/BANK, n. At sea, an appearance, in hazy weathe: 
sometimes resembling land at a distance, but which van- 
ishes as it is approached. 

FOGGAGE, n. Rank grass not consumed or mowed in 
summer. Encyc. 

FOG-GLLY, ade. Mistily ; darkly ; cloudily. 

POG‘GI-NESS, n. The state of being foggy ; a state of the 
air filled with watery exhalations. 

FOGGY, a. 1. Filled or aboundiug with fog or watery 63- 
halations. 2. Cloudy ; misty ; dump with humid vapors. 
3. Producing frequent fogs. 4. Duli; stupid ; clouded in 
understanding. 

FOH, an exclamation of abhorrence or contempt ; the same 
as poh and fy. 

t FOVBLE, a. Weak. Herbert. 

FOI BLE, x. [Fr. fuible.}] A particular moral weakness ; a 
failing. 

FOIL, v. t. {tn Norm. afolee.] 1. To frustrate ; to defeat , 
to render vain or nugatory, as an effort or attempt. 2. 
To blunt; to dull. 3. To defeat ; to interrupt, or to ren- 
der imperceptible. 

FOIL, n. Defeat ; frustration ; the failure of success when 
on the point of being secured ; miscarriage. 

FOIL, n. [W. firyl.] A blunt sword, or one that has n but- 
ton at the end covered witb leather ; used tu fencing. 

FOIL, n. (Fr. feuille; Ut. fugha.)] J. A leaf or thin plate of 
metal used in gilding. —2. Among jewelers, a thin leaf of 
meta) placed under precious stones, to make them appear 
transparent, and to give them a particular color. 3. Any 
thing of another color, or of different qualities, whicl. 
serves to adorn, or set off another thing to advantage. 4 
A thin coat of tin, with quicksilver, laid on the back of a 
looking-glass, to cause reflection. 

FOIL’ A-BLE, a. Which may be foiled. Cotgrave. 

FOILED, pp. Frustrated ; defeated. 

FOIL'ER, 2. One who frustrates another, and gains an ad- 
vantage himself. 

FOIL/ING, ppr. Defeating ; frustrating ; disappointing of 
success, 

FOILIING, 2. Among hunters, the slight mark of a passing 
deer on the grass. 7'odd. 

.FOIN, v. t. [Fr. poindre.] 1. To push in fencing. Spenser 
2. To prick ; to sting ; [not in use.] 

FOIN, v. i. [Fr. poindre.] To push in fencing. Spexser 

FOIN. x. A push; a thrust. Robinson. 

FOIN ‘ING, ppr. Pushing ; thrusting. 

FOIN INGLY, ado. In a pushing manner. 

t FOIS/ON, n. [L. fusio.] Plenty; abundance. 

FOIST, v. ¢. To insert surreptitiously, wrongfully, or with 
out warrant. 

t FOIST, x. A light and fast-sailing ship. Beaumont. 

FOIST, c. i. To stink ; to be fusty. 

FOIST’ED, pp. Inserted wrongfully. 

FOIST’FR, n. One who inserts without authority. 

FOIST IED, a. Mustied. See Fusty. 

FOIST'I-NESS, a. Fustiness, which see. 

FOIST'ING, ppr. Inserting surreptitiously or without au- 
thority. 

FOIST'Y, a. Fusty, which see. 

FOLD, n. (Sax. fuld, falde.) 1. A pen or inclosure for 
sheep ; a place where a flock of sheep is ie whether in 
the field or under shelter. 2. A flock of sheep. 3. A 
limit ; [not in use.] 

FOLD, n. (Sax. feald.] 1. The doubling of any flexible 
substance, as cloth ; complication ; a plait ; one part turn- 
ed or bent and laid on another.—2. In composition, the 
same quantity added ; as four-fold. 

FOLD, v. t. (Sax. fealdan.} 1. To double ; to lap or lay in 

laits. 2. To double and insert one part in another. 3. 
o double or lay together, as the arms. 4. To confine 
sheep in a fold. 

FOLD, r. i. To close over another of the same kind. 

FOLD‘ AGE, n. The right of folding sheep. 

FOLDED, pp. Doubled ; laid in ninite ; kept in a fold. 

FOLDER, a. I. An instrument used fn folding paper. 2. 
One that folds. 

FOLDING, ppr. 1. Doubling ; laying in plaits ; keeping in 
afold. 2. a. Doubling; that may close over another, or 
that consists of leaves which may close one over anotlier. 

FOLDING, n. 1. A fold; adoubling.—2. Among farmera, 
the keeping of sheep in inclosures. 

FO-LI-A'CEOUS, a. [L. foliaceus.) 1. 
lenves intermixed with flowers. Foliaccous g 
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those situated on Jeaves. 2. Consisting of leaves or thin 
luuuns; having the form of a leaf ur plate. 

FOLIAGE, «. [Fr. feuillage.; 1. Leaves in general. 2. 
A cluster of leaves, flowers and brinches. 

FC LI-AGE, v. t. To work or w form into the representa- 
t.uit of ‘eaves. Drummond. 

FO LI-AGED, a. Furnished with foliage. Shenstone. 

FOLI-ATE, 0. t. [L. futiatus.}) 1. ‘Io beat into a leaf, or 
thin plate or lamin. 2. To spread over with a thin coat 
of tin and quicksilver, &c. 

FO'LI-ATE, a. In botany, leafy ; furnished with leaves. 

KO/LI-A-TED, pp. 1. Spread or covered with a thin plate 
oe fuil.—2. In mineralogy, consisting of plates ; resembling 
or in the form of a plate ; lamellar. 

FO LI-A-TING, ppr. Covering with a Seaf or foil. 

FO-LI-A'TION, n. [L. foliatw.] lL. In botany, the leafing 
of plants; vernation , the disposition of the nascent 
leaves within the bud. 2. The act of beating a metal into 
a th a plate, leaf or foil. 3. The act or operation of spread- 
ing fuil over the back side of a mirror or looking-glass. 

FO'LI-A-TURE, a. The state of being beaten int foil. 

FO LI-ER, 2. Goldsmith’s foil. ; 

F¥)-LIFYER-OUS, a. [L. folum, leaf, and fero, to bear.} 
Producing leaves. 

FO'LI-O, n. [L. folium.] 1. A book of the largest sige, 
formed by once doubling a sheet of paper.—2. Ammig 
merchants, & page, or rather both the right and left hand 
rages of an account-boo<, expressed by the same figure. 

FO'LI-OLE, n. A leatlet; one of the single leaves, which 
together constitute a compound leaf. 

FO'LL-O-MOR'T, a. Bs foltum mortuum.] Of adark yellow 
color, or that of a faded leaf ; filemot. 

FOLI-OT, n. [It. foletto.] A kind of demon. Burton. 

FO LI-OUS, a. 1. Leafy; thin; unsubstantial. Browon.— 
2. In botany, having leaves intermixed with the flowers. 

FOLK, (foke) mn. [Sax. fole ; De rolk; G. vulk 5 Sw. folek ; 
Dan. fulk.] I. People in general, or any part of them 
without distinction. 2. Certain people, discriminated 
fron: others ; as old folks, aud young fulks.—o3. In Scrip 
turc, the siugular number is used ; as, a few sick folk. 4. 
Animals. Pror. xxx. 

FOLK'LAND, (fokeland) n. rer folcland.] In English 
fae, copyhold land ; sand held by the common people, at 
the will of the lord. 

COL A‘MOTE, (foke'mote) 2. [Sax. folemote.] An assembly 
af the people, to consult respecting public affairs. 

POULE-CLE, 2. (L. fulliculus.] 1. In botany, a univalvu- 
tur pericarp ; a seed vessel. 2, At air bag; a vesscl dis- 
tended with air. 3. A little bag, ia animal bodies; a 
giind ; a tolding ; a cavity. 

Fop-Lte/U-LOUS, a. Having or producing follicles. 

t FOULI-FUL, a. Full of folly. Shenstone. 

{ FOL‘LI-LY, ade. Foolishly. Wickliffe. 

FOL LOW, vo. t. (Sax. folgian, filian, fylgan.) 1. To go 
after or behind; to walk, ride or move behind, but in 
the same direction. 9%. ‘To pursue ; to chase. 3. ‘T'o ac- 
Comp.uy 5 to attend ina journey. 4. ‘To accompany ; to 
be of the same company ; to attend, for any purpose, 5. 
To succeed jn order of tine; to come after. 6. To be 
consequential ; to resuit from, as effect from a cause. 7 
To result from, ag an inference or deduction. &. To pur- 
sue with the eye; to keep the eyes fixed on a moving 
body. 9. To imitate; to copy. 10. To embrace; to 
adopt and maintain ; to have or entertain like opinions ; 
to think or believe like another. 11. To obey ; to observe ; 
to practice ; toact in conformity to, 12. ‘To pursue as an 
object of desire ; to endeavor to obtain, 13. ‘To use ; to 
practice ; to make the chief business. 14. ‘To adhere to ; 
to side with. 15. To adhere to: to honor; to worship ; 
torerve. 16. To be led or guided by, 17. 'To move on 
in the same course or direction ; to be guided by. 

FOLLOW. «i. 1. To come after another. 2. To attend ; 
toaccompany. 3. To be posterior intime. 4. Tobe con- 
sequential, as effect to cause. 5, To result, as an infer- 
ence.— To follow on, to Continue pursuit or endeavor ; to 

rsevere 

FOLLOWED, pp. Pursued ; succeeded ; accompanied ; 
attended ; imitated ; obeyed ; observed ; practiced ; ad- 
hered to. 

COL/LOW-ER, 2. 1. One who comes, goes or moves after 
another, in the same course. 2. One that takes another 


as his guide in doctrines, opinions or example. 3. One 
who obeys, worships and honors, 4. An adherent; a 
desciple , one who embraces the same system. 5. An at- 


tendint > a companion ; an associate or a dependent. 6. 
One muder the command of another. 7. One of the same 
fietion or party. 

FOL/LOW-ING, ppr. Coming or going after or behind ; 
pursuing ; attending ; imitating ; succeeding in time , re- 
sulting fron; adhering to; obeying ; observing ; using ; 

racticing ; proceeding in the same course. 

FOL LY, a. (Fr. folie.) 1. Weakness of intellect ; imbecilt- 
ty of mind ; want of understanding. 2. A weak or absurd 
act not highly criminal; an imprudent act. 3. An absurd 
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act which is highly sinful ; any conduct contrary to the 
laws of God or man; sin; scandalous crimes. Bule. 4 
Criminal weakness ; depravity of mind. 

FO!MA-HANT, ». A star of the first magnitude, in the enn - 
stellation aquarius. 

FO-MENT', v.t. (L fomento.] 1. To apply warm lotions 
to; to bathe with warm liquors. 2. To cherish with heat ; 
to encourage growth. J. To encourage; to abet; to 
cherish and promote by excitements. 

FO-MEN-TA TION, x. 1. The act of applying warm liquors 
to a part of the body, by meansof flannels. 2. The lotion 
applied, or to be applied, to a diseased part. 3. Excita- 
tiun ; instigation ; encouragement. 

FO-MENT- ED, pp. Bathed with warm lotions ; encouraged. 

FO-MENT’ER, an. One who foments ; one who encourages 
or instigates. 

FO-MENTING, ppr. 1. Applying warm lotions. 2. En- 
Couraging ; abetting ; promoting. 

t FON, xn. (Chaucer, sunne.] A fool ; an idiot. 

FOND, a. (Chaucer, foun, a fool ; Scot. fon.] 1. Foolish; 
silly; weak ; indiscreet; imprudent. 2. Foolishly ten- 
der and loving; doting; weakly indulgent. 5. Much 
pleased ; loving ardently ; delighted with. 4. Relishing 
highly. 5. Tritling ; valued by folly ; [/uttle wsed. } 

FOND, rc. t. Tu treat with great indulgence or tenderness; 
to caress ; to cocker. 

FOND, c.i. To be fond of ; to be in love with ; to dote oa 
coe used.] Shak 

FON DLE, v. t. To treat with tenderness ; to caress. 

FONDLED, pp. Treated with affection , caressed. 

FONT LER, a. One who fondies. 

FONIY LING, ppr. Caressing ; treating with tenderness 

FOND LUNG, x. A person or thing fended or caressed. 

FOND'LY, ado. J. Foolishly ; weakly ; imprudently , with 
indiscreet affection, @. With great or extreme affection. 

FONDNESS, a. 1. Foolishness , weakness ; want of sense 
or judgment; [ohs.) 2. Foolish tenderness. 3. Tender 
passion ; warm affection. 4. Strong inclination or pro- 
pensity. 5. Strang appetite or relish. 

t FONE, pl. of foe. Spenser. 

FONT, «. [ Fr. fonts; Sp. fuente; It. fonte; L. fers.) A 
large basin or stone vessel, in which water ia contained 
for baptizing children or other persons in the church. 

FONT, 2. [Fre fonte.; A complete assortment of printing 
types of one size. 

FONTIAL, a. Pertaining to a fount, source or origin. 

FONT'A-NEL, 2. 1. An issue for the discharge of bumoss 
froin the body 2. A vacancy in the infant cranium. 

FON-TANGIH, (fon-tinj) a. [Fr.] A knot of ribbons un the 
top of a head dress. Addison. 

FOOD, 1, Siok fod, foda.) 1. Ina general sense, whatever 
is enten by unimals for nourishment, and whatever sup- 
plies nutriment to plants. 2. Meat; aliment; victuajs 
provisions, whatever is or may be eaten for nourshment 
a. Whatever supplies nourishment and growth to plants. 
4. Something that sustains, nourishes aud augments. 

{ FOOD, v.t. To feed. Barret. 

FOOIYERTL, a. Supplying food ; full of food. 

FOOD'LESS, a. Without food; destitute of provisions ; 
barren 

t FOOD’Y, a. Eatable ; fit for food. Chapman. 

FOOL, u. (Fr. fol, fou; It. folle.] 1. One who is destitute 
of reason, or the common powers of underdnnding ; an 
idiot. —2. In common language, & person who is some- 
whal deficient in intellect, but not an idiot ; or a peron 
who acts absurdly.—3. In Scripture, fool is often used for 
a wicked or depraved person. 4. A weak Christian; 8 
godJy person who has much remaining sin and unbehef 
Luhe, xxiv. 5. A term of indignity and reproach. 6 
One who counterfeits folly ; a buffoon. 

To play the fool. 1. To act the buffuon ; to jest; to make 
sport. 2. To act like one void of understanding.— Tv put 
the fool un, to impose on ; to delude.—7'o muke a fool of, 
to frustrate ; to defeat ; to disappoint. 

FOOL, rot. To trifle ; to toy ; to spend time in idleness, 
sport or mirth. 

FOOL, r.t. 1. To treat with contempt ; to disappoint, to 
defeat ; to frustrate; to deceive ; to impose on. 2. To 
infatuate ; to make foolish. Shak. 3. To cheat. 

To fool array. 1. To sap in trifles, idleness, folly, or with 
out advantage. 2. To spend fur things of no vajue or use , 
to expend improvidently. 

FOOL, n. A liquid made of gooseberries scalded and pound- 
ed, with cream. Shuk. 

+ FOOL-BOLD, a. Footishly bold. Rale. 

FOOTL/BORN, a. Foolish from the birth. Shak. 

FOOLED, pp. Disappointed , deceived ; imposed on. 

FOOL‘ER-Y, a. 1. The practice of folly ; habitual foly ; 
attention to trifles. 2. An act of folly or weakness. 3. 
Object of folly. 

SfOOL HAP-PY, a. 
ance. Spenser. 

FOOL-HARDI-NESS, n. Courage without sense or judg 
ment; mad rashness Dryden 


Lucky without judgment or contriv- 


t Obsolete. 


FOO 


‘ FOOL-HARDISE, x. Foolhardiness. Spenser. 

fOOL-HARD'Y, a. Daring without judgment; madly rash 
and adventurous ; foolishly bold. 

FOOLING, ppr. Defeating ; disappointing ; deceiving. 

PUOL'IStl, a. 1. Void of understanding or sound Judginent ; 
weak in intellect. 2. Unwise ; imprudent ; acting with- 
out judgment or discretion in particular things. J. Pro- 
ceeding from folly, or marked with folly ; silly ; vain ; 
triding. 4. Ridiculous ; despicable.—5S. In Scripture, 
wicked; sinful; acting without regard & the divine 
law and glory, or to one’s own eternal happiness. 6. 
Proceeding from depravity ; sinful. 

FOOL ISH-LY, ado. 1. Weakly; without understanding 
or judgment; unwisely ; indiscreetly. 2. Wickedly ; 
sinfully. 

FOOL ‘ISH-NESS, a. 1. Folly; want of understanding. 2. 
Foolish practice ; want of wisdom or goud judgment.—.. 
In a Scriptural sense, absurdity ; folly. 

FOOLS'-€ AP, a. A kind of paper of sinall size. 

FOOL’S-PARS'LEY, x. A plant of the genus zthusa. 

FOOL/SSTONES, a. A plant, the orc hts. 

FOOL TRAP, a. A trap to catch fools ; a8 a jlitrap. 

FOOT, no: plu. ictal wim he fet.| 1. Inanimal bodies, 
the Jower extremity of the leg ; the part of the leg which 
treads the earth in standing or walking, and by which the 
animal is sustained and enabled to step. 2. That which 
bears some resemblance to an animal’s foot in shape or 
otlice ; the lower end of arry thing that supports a body. 
3. The lower part; the base. 4. The lower part; the 
bottom. 5. Foundation; condition; state. 6. Plan of 
establishment ; fundamental principles.—7. In military 
language, soldiers who march and fight on foot ; infantry, 
as distinguished from cavalry. &. A measure consisting 
of twelve inches; supposed to be taken from the length 
of a man’s fuot.—¥Y. In poetry, a certain number of sytia- 
bles, constituting uf a verse. 10. Step; pace. 11. 
Level; par; [ois.] 12. The part of a stucking or boot 
which receives the foot.— Hy foot, or, rather, on foot, by 
walking; as, to go or pass om fuct.—To set on foot, to 
originate ; to begin; to put in motion. Hence, to be on 
fout, is to be in motion. 

FOOT, v.t. 1. To dance ; to tread to measure or music ; to 
skip. 2. To walk , opposed to nde or fly. 

FOOT, c.t. 1. To kick ; to strike with the foot ; to spurn. 
2. To settle; to begin to fix. 3. To tread. 4. To add 
the numbers in a column, and set the sum at the foot. 5. 
Tou seize and hold with the foot; [not used.] 6. To add 
or make a foot. 

FOOT'BALL, a. 1. A ball, consisting of an inflated bladder, 
cased in leather, to be driven by the foot. 2. The sport 
or practice of kicking the fuvot-ball. 

FOOT'BAND, a. A band of infantry. 

FOOT'BOY, x. A menial ; an attendant in livery. 

F ‘BREADTH, x. The breadth of the foot. 

F 2 ‘BRIDGE, n. A narrow bridge for foot passengers. 
Nidney. 

T‘€LOTH, an. A sumpter cloth. Shak. 
‘ED, pp. Kicked ; trud ; summed up; furnished with 
a foot, ax a stocking. 
FOOT'ED, a. Shaped in the foot. Greir, 
TPALL n. A trip or stumble. Shak. 
“PIGHT, n. A conflict by persons on foot. 
T'GUARDS, x. plu. Guards of infantry. 
PIYALT, 2. A disease incident to sheep. 
T/HOLD, n, ‘That which sustains the feet firmly ; that 
on which one may tread or rest securely. 

eo adv. Immediately ; a word borrowed from 

unting. Gower. ; 


POOTIING, ppr. Dancing ; treading ; settling. 
Foor NG, n. 1. Ground for the foot ; that which sustains ; 
rin foundation tostandon. 2. Support; root. 3. Basis ; 

foundation. 4. Place ; stable position. 5. Permanent set- 
tlement. 6. Tread; step; walk. 7. Dance; tread wt. 
measure. 8. Steps; road; track. 9. State ; condition ; 
settlement. 

FOOT'LESS, a. Without feet. 

FOOT’'LI€K-ER, » A mean flatterer; a sycophant; a 
fawner. Shak. 

‘MAN, n. 1. A soldier who marches and fights on 
foot. 2. A menial servant; a runner; a servant in 
livery. 

T'MAN-SHIP, na. The art or faculty of a runner. 
, nates n. A yarment to keep the gown clean 
in riding. 
FQOOT'!PACE, x. A slow step, as in walking ; a broad stair. 
Johnson. 
POOTPAT n. A highwayman or robber on foot. 
: pected , ». A narrow path or way for foot passen- 
ers only. 
F T'PLLOUGH, n. A kind of swing-plough. 
‘POST, x. A post or messenger that travels on foot. 
TIROPE, x. The lower boltrope. 
FOOT'ROT, a An ulcer in the feet of sheep. 
FOOT'SOLD LER. 2 A soldier that serves on foot. 
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FOOT'ISTALK, n. In botany, a petiole. 

FOOT'STALL, a. A woman’s stirrup. Jokneun 

FOOT TED, n. 1. A track ; the mark or impression of the 
vot. 2. Token ; nurk; visible sign of a course pursued. 
—Fuctsteps, plural. 1. Exainple. 2. Way ; course. 

FOQTIS TOOL, «. A stool for the feet ; that which supports 
the feet of one when sitting. 

MING, n. The whole inside planks or lining of 
a ship. 

FOP, x. (Sp. and Port. guapc.] A vain man, of weak under- 
standing and much vétentation ; ene whose ambition is to 
gain adiniration by showy dress and pertness; a gay, 
trifling man ; & coxcomb. 

* FOP DOO-DLE, vr. An insignificant fellow. HMudibras. 

FOP LING, n. A petty fop. Tickell. 

FOPIPER-Y, n. |. Affectation of show or importance ; 
showy folly. 2. Folly ; impertinence. 3. Foolery ; vain 
or idle practice ; idle affectation. 

FOP PISH, a. 1. Vain of dress; making an ostentatious 
display of gay clothing ; dressing in the extreme of fashion. 
2. Vain ; tritling ; affected in manners. 

FOP'PISH-LY, adr. With vain vetentation of dress; in a 
trifling or affected manner. 

FOP!PISH-NESS, n. Vanity and extravagance in dress; 
showy vanity. 

FOR, prep. [Sax. jor, or fore ; D. veor ; G. ftir und vor ; Sw. 

j Dan. sor, fdr.) 2. Against; in the place of. 2. In 
the place of; instead of ; noting substitution. 3. In ex- 
change of; noting one Uhing taken or given in place of 
another. $. In the place of; instead of. 5. In the ebar- 
acter of ; noting resemblance. 6. ‘Towards ; with the in- 
tention of going to. 7. In advantage of ; for the sake of; 
on account of. 8. Conducive to ; beneficial to; in favor 
of. 9. Leading or inducing to, as a motive, 10. Noting 
arrival, meeting, coming or possession. 11, Towarr's the 
obtaining of; 1n order to the arrival at or possession of. 
12. Against; in oppesition to; with a tendency to remist 
and destroy. 13. Against or on account of; in preven- 
tion of. Lt. Because ; on account of; by reason of. 15. 
With respect or regard to; on the part of. 16. Through. 
a certain space ; during a certain tine. 17. In quest cf, 
in order to obtain. [8 Accordiug to; as far as. 19, 
Noting meeting, coming tcgether, or reception, %. To- 
wards ; of tendency to. 21. In favor of; on the part or 
side of ; that is, towards or inclined to. 22. With a view 
to obtain ; in order to possess. 23. Towards ; with ten- 
dency to, or in favor of. 21. Notwithstanding ; against ; 
in opposition to. 25. For the use of; to be used in ; that 
is, towards, noting advantage. 26. In recompense of ; in 
return of. 27. In proportion to; or, rather, looking to- 
wards, regarding. 28. By means of. 29. By the want 
of.—30, For my life or heart, ee my life were to be 
given in exchange, or as the price of purchase.—31!. For to, 
denoting purpose ; now vbsclete, except in vulgar language. 

FOR, conj. 1. The word by which a reason ia introduced of 
something hefore advanced. 2. Because ; on this account 
that ; properly, fur that.—For as much, compounded, fur- 
asmuch, is equivalent to, in regard to that, in considera- 
tion of.—For why, [Fr. peur quet,) because ; for this reason. 

FOR, as a prefix to verbs, has usually the force of 1 nega- 
tive or privative, denvting against, that is, before, or 
aran, aside, 

FORIAGE, 2. (Fr. fuurrage ; Sp. forraye.] 1. Food of any 
kind for horses and cattle ; as, grass, pasture, hay, corn 
and oats. 2. The act of providing forage. 3. Search for 
provisions ; the act of feeding abroad. 

FORAGE, v. i. 1. To collect food for horses and cattle, by 
wandering about, and feeding or enpping the country 
2. To wanes far; to rove; [«is.] 3. Toravage; tofeed 
on spat. 

FOR‘AGE, 2. t. To strip of provisions for horses, &ce. 

FOR/A-GER, n. One that goes in search of food for horses 
or cattle. 

FOR'A-GING, ppr. ora. Collecting proven for horses 
and cattle, or wandering in eearch of food; ravaging; 
atripping. 

FOR‘A-GING, 7. An incursion for forage or plunder. 

FO-RAMIN-OVS, a. [L. foramen.) Full of holes ; perfora- 
ted in many places ; porous. [Little used.]} 

FOR-AS-MUCH. See For. 

FOR-BAIY, pret. of forbid. 

t FOR-BATHE ‘,v.t. To bathe. Sackville. ; 

FOR-BEAR,, v.i.; pret. forbore ; pp. forborne. [Fax. for- 
hrran.] 1. To stop; to cease ; to hold from proceeding. 
2. To pause ; todeluy. 3. To abstain; to omit; to hold 
one’s self from motion, or entering on an offair. 4. To 
refuse ; to decline. 5. To be patient; to restrain from 
action or violence. 

FOR-BEAR’, 7. t. 1. To avoid voluntarily ; to decline. Q, 
To abstain from ; to omit ; to avoid doing. 3. To spare ; 
to treat with indulgence and patience. 4. To withhold. 

FOR-BEAR/ANCF, 1. 1. The act of avoiding, shunning 
or omitting. 2. Command of temper; restraint of pas- 
sions. 3. The exercise af patience; leng suffering; 


—— =o 


t Obsolete 


FOR 


indulgence towards those who injure us ; lenity ; delay of 
Presentment of punishment, 

POR-BEAR ER, mn. One that intermits or intercepts. 

FOR BEARING, ppr. 1. Ceasing ; pausing ; withholding 
from action ; exercising patience and indulgence. 2 a. 
baticnt, loug suffering. 

FOR-BEAIING, 2. A ceasing or restraining from action ; 
patience ; long suffering. 

FOR-BUY, ve. G5 pret. forbad ; pp. forbid, furbidden. (Sax. 
forbcodan.} 1. To prohibit ; to interdict ; to command to 
turbear or nef to do. 2. Tocommand not toenter. 3. Tu 
oppose , to hinder ; Ww obstruct. 4. Toaccurue ; to blast ; 


obs. 

rn. is D/, v. i Tuutter a prohibition ; but, in the intransi- 
tive form, there is always an ellipsis. 

FOR-BID, or FOR-BIEDDEN, pp. 1. Prohibited. 2. Hin- 
dered ; obstnicted. 

POR-BID DANCE, 2. Prohibition ; command or edict 
against a thing. | Lite used.] Skuk. 

FPOR-Bliti DEN- adv. in an unlawful manner. Shak. 

{ POR: BID DEN-NESS, n. A state of being probibited. 
aii eats nm He or that which forbids or enacts a pro- 

ibition. 

FOR-BID DING, ppr. 1. Feohibiting ; hindering. 2. a. Re- 
pelling approach; repulsive; raising abhorrence, aver- 
sion or dislike ; disagreeable. 

FOR-BID/DING, a. Ilinderance; opposition. Shak. 

FOR-BORE’, pret. of forbear. 

FOR-BORNE! fP of forbear. 

POKCE, an. (’ r. force; It. forza.] 1. Strength; active 
ee vigor; might; energy that may be exerted. 2. 

omentum , the quantity of power produced by motion 
or the action of one bedy on another. 3. That which 
causes an operation or moral effect , strength ; energy. 4. 
Violence ; power exerted agaist will or consent; com- 
pulsory power. 5. Strength; mural power to convince 
the mind. 6. Virtue; efficacy. 7. Validity; power to 
bind or hold. 8. Strength or power for war; armainent ; 
troops; an army or navy. 9. Destiny; uecessity ; cuim- 
pulsion. 10. Internal power.—11. tn law, any unlawful 
Violence to person or property.—PaAyscal force is the force 
of material bodies.—.Mural force is the power of acting 
on the reason in judging and determining.—Mechanical 
ferce is the power that belongs t bodies at rest or in mo- 
tion. 

FORCE, v. t. 1. To compel ; to constrain to do or to for- 
‘eur, by the exertion of a power not resistible. 2. To 
overpower by strength. 3. lo inipel ; to press ; to drive ; 
to draw or push by main strength ; a sense of very extan- 
sive use. 4. To enforce ; to urge ; to press, 5. To com- 
pel by strength of evidence. 6. To sturm; to assault and 
tuke by violence. 7. ‘To ravish; to violate by furce, wa 
feniale. 5. To overstran.; to distort. 9. ‘To cattse to 
produce ripe fruit prematurely, as na tree; or to cause to 
ripen prematurely, as fruit. 10. To man; to strengthen 
by soldiers ; to garrison ; (0b8.J]—T'o force from, to wrest 
fram, tu extort.— TJ furce out, to drive out ; to compel to 
issue out or to leave ; alsu, to extort.— 7 furce wine, is to 
fine it by u short process, or ina shart time.—7o force 
plants, is to urge the growth of plants by artificial heat.— 
To force meat, is to stuff it. 

FORCE, v. i. 1. To lay stress on; [vbs}] 2. To strive ; 

7 3. To use violence. 

RCED, pp. 1. Compelled , impelled ; driven by violence ; 
urged; stormed; raviehed. 2. a. Affected ; overstrain- 
ed ; unnatural. 

FOR'‘CED-LY, ado. Violently; constrainedly; unnatu- 
rally. 

FOR CED-NEBB, n. The state of being forced ; distor- 
tion. 

FORCE'F[IL, 6. 1. Lmpelled by violence; driven with 
force ; acting with power. 2. Violent; impetuous. 

FORCE'PUL-LY, adc. Violently ; impetuously. 

FORUE’LESS, a. Having little or no force ; feeble; impo- 
tent. 

FORCE MEAT, x. A kind of stuffing in cookery. 

FOR CEDS, a. [L.] Literally, a pair of pincers or tongs. 
In surgery, an instrument for extracting any thing from 
a wound, and for like purposes. 

FOR'CER, a. 1. He or that which forces, drives or con- 
strains, 2 The embolus of a pump; the instrument by 
which water is driven up a pump. 

FOR CI-BLE, a. 1. Powerful; strong; mighty. 2. Vio- 
lent; impetuoug ; driving forward with force. 3. Effica- 
elous; active. 4. Powerful; acting with force; im- 
pressive. 5. Containing force ; acting by violence. 6. 
Done by force; suffered by force. 7. Vahd; binding; 
obligatory ; [obds. 

FOR-CI-BLE-NESS, a. Force ; violence. 

FORCERBLY, ade. 1. By violence or force. 2. Strongly ; 

werfully ; with power or energy; impressively. 3. 
mpetuously 5 pleat ; with great strength. ss 

FORCING, ppr. 1. Compelling ; impelling ; driving ; 
storming ; ravishing. 2. Causing to ripen before the nat- 
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ural season, as fruit. °. Fining wine by a speedy pro 


Cena, 

FOR'CING, wn. 1. In gardening, the art of raising planus, 
flowers and fruita, at an earlier season than the natural 
on, by artificial heat. 2. The operation of fining wines 
by a speedy process. 

FOR'CI-PA-TED, a. Furmed like a pair of pincers, to opes 
and inclase. Derham. 

FOR-CI-PA‘TLON, n». Squeezing or tearing with pincen, 

ormerly, a mode of punishment. Bacun. 

FORD, n. [Sax. furd, fyrd.] 1. A place in a river or other 
water, where it may be passed by man or beast on (uot, 
or by dra 2. Astream; o current. 

FORD, cv. ¢. Tou pass or crosa a river or other water by 
treading or wee on the bottom ; to pass through wate: 
by wading ; to wade through. 

FORK D/A-BLE, a. ‘That may be waded or passed through 
on foot, as water. 

FORD ED, pp. Vassed through on foot ; waded. 

FORDING, ppr. Wading ; pee through on foot. 

t FOR-DO‘, v.t. (Sax. furdun.}) To destroy; w undo; & 
ruin; to Weary. Chaucer. 

FORE, a. [{Sax. fore, foran; G.vor: D_ voor: Sw. fr. 
Dan. for.] Advanced ; being or coming in advance of 
something ; coming first; anterior; preceding, prior ; aa- 
tecedent, being in front or towards the face. 

FORE, ade. In the part that precedes ar goes first.—In sea- 
men’s language, sore and ast signifies the whole length of 
the ship, or from end to end, trom stem: to stern.—- 
in composition, denotes, for the most part, priority 
time ; sometimes, advance in place. 

FORE-AD-MON‘ISH, ce. t. To admonish beforehand, or be 
fore the act or event. 

FORE-AD-VISE‘, v. t. To advise or counsel before the 
time of action or before the event ; to preadmonish. 

FORE-AL-LEDGE,, (fore-al-lej’) cv. t. To alledge before. 

FORE-AP-POINT’, v. t. To appoint beforehand. 

FORE-AP-POINT/ MENT, n. Previous appointment ; pre- 
ordination. 

FORE-ARM/, 0. ¢. To arm or prepare for attack or rest 
ance before the time of need. 

FORE-BODE’, c. ¢. 1. To foretell; to prognosticate. 2 
To foreknow ; to be prescient of ; to feel a secret sense 
of something future. 

FORE-BODE MENT, 2. A presaging ; presagement. 

FORE-BOD'ER, a. 1. One who forebodes ; a prognoeticator ; 
a soothsayer. 2, A foreknower. 

FORE-BOD/ING, ppr. Prognosticating ; foretelling ; fore 
kuowing. 

FORE-BODING, x. Prognostication. 

FORE BRACE, n. A rope applied to the fore yard-amm & 
change the position of the fore sail. 

tT FORE-BY, prep. Near; hard by ; fast by. Spencer. 

FORE-CAST, v. t. 1. ‘To foresee; to provide against. 2 
To scheme ; to plan before execution. 3. Toadjust, can- 
trive or appoint beforehand. 

FORE-CAST, v. i. To form a scheme, previously ; to con 
trive beforehand. 

FORE‘€AST, n. Previous contrivance ; foresight, or the 
antecedent determination proceeding from it 

FOR ea n. One who foresees or contrives before- 
hand. 

FORE-EXST'ING, ppr. Contriving previously. 

FORE’CAS-TLE, nx. A sbort deck in the forepart of a ship 
above the upper deck. 

PORE eVOSEN, (fore-ché/zp) a. Preelected ; chosen be- 
orehand. 

FORE-CIT’ED, a. Cited or quoted before or above. 

FOR E-€LOSE', ce. t. To shut up; to preclude, to stop; & 
prevent.— 70 foreclose a mortgag er, in Law, is to cut him off 
from his equity of redemption. 

FORE-CLOSURE, (fore-klo‘zhur) ». 1. Prevention. 2 
The act of foreclosing. 

FORE-CON-CEIVE/, zv. t. To preconceive. Bacon. 

FORE-DATE’, v. t. To date before the true time. 

FORE-DAT'ED, pp. Dated before tho trae time. 

FORE‘DECK, n. The forepart of a deck, pr of a shi 

FORE-DE-SIGN!, (fore-de-sine!) v. & To plan beforeband ’ 
to intend previously. Cheyne. 

FORE-DE-TERM INE, r. t. To decree beforehand. 

FORE-DOOM,, v. t. To doom beforehand ; to predestinate 
Druden, 

FOTE-DOOM/, 2. Previous doom or sentence. 

FORE-DOOR!, n. The door in the front of a house. 

FORE-ENI), a. The anterior part. Bacon. 

FORE-EL/DER, a. [fore and elder.) An anceator. 

* FORE-FA'FHER, r. An ancestor; one who precedes an- 
other in the line of geneulugy, in any degree; usually in 
a remote degree. 

FORE-FEND/,c. t. I. To hinder; to fend off; to avert; 
revent approach ; to furbid or probibit Drydea, 2. To 
efend ; to guard , to secure : 

*PFORE-FIN'GER, n. The finger next to the thumb ; the In 
dex, 
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YORE-PLOW’',v t. To flow before. Dryden. 7 FORE-MEN‘TIONED, a. Mentioned before ; 
FOREFOOT, me 1. One of the anterior feet of a quadru- written in a former > rt of the same discouren: emia 


ped or multiped. 2 A hand, in contempt. 3. Ina ship, 
. & piece of timber which terminates the keel at the fore-end. 


, enjoy. 

FOREGOING, ppr. 1. Forbearing to have, possess or en- 
joy. 2 «4. > going beture, in time or place; 
antecedent. 

FORE-GONE’, pp. 1. Forborne to be possessed or enjoyed. 
2. Gone before ; past ; [obs.] 

FORE/GROUND, zn. The part of the field or expanse of a 
picuate which seems to lie before the figures. 

FORE-GUESS’, v. t. To conjecture. Shericood 

FORE/HAND, 2. 1. The part of a bourse which is before 
the rider. 2. The chief part. 

FORE'HAND, a. Done sooner than is regular. 

FORE'HAND-ED, a. 1. Early; timely; seasonable. Tay- 
lor.—2. In America, in good circumstances as to property ; 
free from debt and possessed of property ; as, a sorehand- 


_ ed farmer. 3. Formed in the foreparts. 
FOREHEAD, (forhed, or ratacr, fur'ed) n. 1. The part of 
the face which extends from the hair on the top of the 


head tothe eyes. 2. Impudence ; coutidence ; assurance ; 
audaciousness. 
FORE'HEAD-BALD, a. Bald above the forehead. 
FORE-HEAR’, v i. To be inforined before. 
FURE-HEND, 0. ¢. To seize. Spenser. 
RE-HEW’, vo. t. To hew or cut in front. Sackrille. 
t FORE-HOLD!ING, ». Predictions ; ominous forbodings ; 


superstitious p ostications. 
FORE HOOK, a. In ships, a breast-hook. 
FOREHORSE, «. The horse in a team which goes fore- 


most. 

POR’EIGN, (foren) a. (Fr. forain.] 1. Belonging to an- 
other nation or country ; alien; not of the country in 
which one resides ; extraneous. 2. Produced ina distant 
country or jurisdiction ; coming from another country. 
3. Remote ; not belonging ; not connected. 4. Imperti- 
nent ; not pertaining ; not to the purpose. 5. Excluded ; 
not admitted ; held at adistance. 6. Extraneous ; adven- 
titious ; not native or natural.—7. In law, a foreign at- 
tachment is an attachment of the goods of a foreigner, for 
the satisfaction of a debt due toacitizen ; or an attachment 
of the money or goods of a debtor, in the handa of another 

rson.—Foreign plea, a plea or objection to a judge as 
incom nt to try the question, on the ground that it is 
not within his jurisdiction. 

POR/EIGN-ER, (for‘en-er) x. A person born in 1 foreign 
country, or without the country or jurisdiction of which 


one ears 

fOR'EIGN-NESS, (foren-nes) nxn. Remotenese: want of 
relation. 

FORE-IM-AGINE, eo. t. To conceive or fancy befure 

roof, or beforehand. 

FOREJUDGE:, (fore-juj’) v. @. 1. To prejudge; to judge 
beforehand, or before hearing the facts and proof.—2. In 
law, to expel from a court, for mal-practice or non-appear- 


ance. 
FORE-JUDG'MENT, x. Judgment previously formed. 
PORE-KNOW!', v. t. To have previous knowledge of ; to 
foresee. 
FORE-KNOW'!A-BLE, a. That may he foreknown. 
FORE-KNOW'ER, n. One that foreknows. 
PORE-KNOWL/EDGE, x. Knowledge of a thing before it 
happens ; prescience. 
FOR/EL, 2. A kind of parchment for the cover of books. 
FORE/LAND, vn. A promontory or cape ; a point of land 
exten 8 into the sea ; a head land. 
FORE-LAY’, v. t. 1. To lay wait for; to entrap by ambush. 
2. To contrive antecedently. e 
PORE-LEAD‘ER, n. One who leads others. 
P5RE-LEND, ov. t. To lend or give beforehand. 
t FORE-LIFT’, v. t. To raise alo& any anterior part. Sper- 


ser. 

FORIYLOEK, x. 1. The lock or hair that grows from the 
for:part of the head.—2. In sea language, a lite fiat 

‘nted wedge of iron, used at the end of a bolt, to retain 
PC tinmly in its place. 

FORE- K’, v. t. To look beforehand or forward. 

fFORE-MAN, n. 1. The first or chief man ; particularly, the 
chief man of a jury. 2. The chief man ina printing of- 
fice or other establishment. 

FORE/MAST, 2. The mast of a ship or other veasse! which 
ts placed In the forepart or forecastie, and carries the fore- 
sail and Was apn yards. 

FPORE-MEANT?, (fore-ment’) a. Intended beforehand. 


FORKE/MUST, a. 1. First in place; most advanced. @ 
First in dignity. 

FORE/MO'FH-ER, a. A female ancestor. Prideaur. 

FORKE/NAMED, a. 1. Named or nominated before. 9 
Mentioned before in the same writing or discouree. 

FORE'NOON, n. The former part of the day, from the 
morning to meridian or noon. 

FORE-NO/TICE, 2. Notice or information of an event be 
fore it happens. Rymer. 

FO-REN'SI€, a. [L. forensis.] Belonging to courts of judi- 
cature ; used in courts or legal proceedings. 

FORE-OR-DAIN’, v. t. To ordain or appoint beforehand ; 
to preordain ; ee > to predetermine. 

FORE-OR-DI-NA’TION, 2. Previous ordination or appoint 
ment ; predetermination ; predestination. 

FORE/PART, n. 1. The part first in time. 2 The 
most advanced in place; the anterior part. 3. The be. 


inning. 

F§RE PASSED, a. Passed before a certain time. [ Little 

FORE'PAST, used. 

FORE-POS-SES8'ED, (fore-poz-zest’) a. Holding formerly 
in possession ; also, preoccupied ; prepossessed ; preen- 


gaged. 
FORE-PRIZE’, v. t. To prize or rate beforehand. 
FORE-PROMISED, a. Promised beforehand; preen 


gaged. 
FORE-QUOT'ED, a. Cited before ; quoted in a foregoing 
art of the work. 
FORE/RANK, n. The first rank ; the front. Shak. ° 
FORE-RRACH! upon, v.t. In navigation, to gain or ad- 
vance upon in progression or motion, 
ft FORE-READ, v.t. To signify by tokens. Spenser. 
FORE-READING, n. Previous perusal. Jfules. 
FORE-RE-CTINED, a. Named or recited before. 
Ft )RE-RE-MEM BERED, a. Called to mind previously. 
FORE/RIGHT, a. Ready ; forward ; quick. Massinger. 
FORE RIGHT, ade. Right forward ; ouward. 
FORE-RUN‘, c.t. 1. ‘To advance before; to come before 
as an earnest of something to follow; to introduce as a 
harbinger. 2. To precede ; to have the start of. 
FORKE-KRUN‘NER, nw. 1. A messenger sent before to give 


notice of the approach of others ; @ harbinger. 2. An an- 
cestor or predecessor ; Sane 3. A prognostic; a sigu 
foreshowing something to follow. 


FORE SAID, (fOre'sed) a. Spoken before. See Aronrsarp. 

FORESAIL, 2. A sail extended on the foreyard, which is 
supported by the furemast. 

FORE-SAY’, c. t. To predict ; to foretell, Shak 

FORE-SAY ING, ». A prediction. Skerwood. 

FORE-SEE’, c. t. To see befurehand ; to see or know an 
event before it happens; to have prescience of ; to fore- 
know. 

FORE-SEE'ING, ppr. Seeing before the event. 

FORE-SEEN!, pp. Seen beforehand. 

PORE-SEER’, x. One who foresees or foreknows. 

FORESEIZE/, v. t. To seize neforehand. 

FORE-SHADOW, v. t. To ahadow or typify beforehand. 

FORE-SHAME, t. t. To shame ; to bring repruach on. 

FORE-SHEW!’. See Forrsuow. 

FORE’SHIP, «2. The forepart of a ship. Acts xxvii. 

FORE-SHORT'EN, c.t. In putnting, to shorten figures for 
the sake of showing those behind. 

FORESHORT'EN-L YG, a. In painting, the act of shorten- 
ing figures for the sake of showing those behind. 

FORE-SHOW), r. t. 1. To show beforehand ; to prognoati 
cate. 2. To predict; to foretell. 3. Tu represent before 


hand. 

FORE-SHOW’'ER, a. One who predicts 

FORE-SHROUDS/, ». The shrouds of a ship attached to the 
foremast. 

FORESIDE, x. The front side; also, a specious outside. 

FORE'SIGHT, m. 1. Prescience ; foreknowledge ; prog- 
nostication; the act of foreseeing. 2. Provident care of 
futurity ; foreknowledge accompanied with prudence. 

FORE-SIGHT'FUL, a. Prescient , provident. 

FORE-SIG'NI-F®, vr. ¢. To signify befureland ; to betoken 

reviously ; to foreshow , to typify. 
FORE'SKIN, 2. The skin that covers the glans penis; the 
repuce. 

FORE’SKIBT, 2. The loose and pendulous part of a coat 
before. Shak. 

t FORE-SLA€K), v. t. To neglect by idleness. Spenser. 

t FORE-SLOW’, v. t. 1. To delay ; to hinder; to Impede , 
to obstruct. 2. To neglect ; to ousit. 

t FORE-SLOW’, v. i. To be dilatory ; to lniter. Shak. 

FORE-SPEAK’, v. t. 1. To foresay ; to foreshow ; to fore- 
tell or predict. 2. To forbid ; [not used.) 3. ‘To bewitch: 
A used. 

+t FORE-SPEAKI‘ING, 2. A prediction ; also, a preface. 

t PORE-SPEECH’, 2. A preface. Sirrwood. 

FORE-SPENT", a. 1. Wasted in strength ; tired; exhaust 
ed. 2. Past; (little used.] Spenser 
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FORE-SPUR'RER, x. One that rides before. Shak. 

FOREST, n. (It. foresta; Pro forct; Arm. forest.) 1. An 
extensive wood, or a large tract of land covered with 
treea.—In oferica, the word is usually applied to a wood 
of nutive growth, te ditfera from wood or woods chietly 
in extent —2. [n lave, in Great Britain, a certain territory 
of woody grounds and pastures, privileged for wild bensts 
and fowls of forest, chase and warren, to rest and abide 
in, under the protection of the king, for his pleasure.— 
Forest lars, laws for governing and regulating forests, 
and preserving game. frgland. 

FOREST, 0. ¢. To cover with trees or wood. 

POREST, a. Syivan ; rustic. Sr @. Buck. 

FOREISTAFF, vn. An instrument used at sea, for taking 
the altitudes of heavenly bodies. 

FORE STAGE, 2, An ancient service paid by foresters to 
the king ; also, the right of foresters. 

FORE-STALL/, v. t. 1. To anticipate; to take beforehand. 
2. To hinder by preoccupation or prevention.—s. In law, 
to buy or bargain for corn, or provisions of any kind, be- 
fore they arrive at the market or fair, with intent to sell 
them at higher prices. 4. To depnve by sometinng pri- 
or; [not tin use, 

FORE-STALL ED, (fore-stawld') pp. Anticipated ; hinder- 
ed = purchased before arrival in market. 

FORE-STALLIER, an. One who forestalls. 

FORESTALL/ING, ppr. Anticipating ; hindering ; buying 
provisions before they arrive in market, with intent to 
sell them at higher prices. 

FORE-STALLING, vn. Anticipation ; prevention ; the act 
of buying provisions before they are offered in market, 
with intent to sell them at higher prices. 

FORE SPAY, n. In a ship’s nyging, a large, strong rope 
reaching from the foremast head towards the bowsprit end, 
to support the mast. 

FOR EST BORN, «© Born ina wild. Shak. 

FORTEST-ED, pp. Covered with trees ; wooded. 

FORIEST-ER, a, 1. In England, an officer appointed to 
watch a forest and preserve the game. 2. An inhabitant 
on forest. 3. A forest tree. 

“ORERWALT 

Pai ap.’ { a. Exhausted by heat. Sidney. 

FORT A€-KLE, a. The tackle on the foremast. 

PORE AST, a. A taste beforehand ; anticipation. 

FORE TASTES! rc. t. 1. To taste before possession ; to have 
previons enjoyinent or experience of something ; to anti- 
cipate, 2. To taste before another. 

FORE PASTIED, pp. Tasted beforehand. Wilton. 

PORE-TASTIER, ». One that tastes beforehand. . 

FORE-STASTUNG, ppr. Tasting before, 

FORE-TE ACH, cv. ¢. To teach beforehand. Spenser. 

FORE-TELELS, co. t. 1. To predict; to tell before an event 
happens; to prophesy. 2. To foretoken; to foreshow. 
Wrhurtan, 

FORE-TELI, 2. ¢. To ntter prediction or prophecy. 

FORE-TELLER, 2. One who predicts or prophesies; a 
foreshower. Bonle, 

FORE TELLING, 2. Prediction. 

PORE-THINK’, rot. 1. To think beforehand ; to anticipate 
inthe mind. 2. To contrive beforehand. 

FORE-TIINK', ri. ‘To contrive beforehand. 

PORE - THOUGHT, (fore thawt!) pret. of forethink, 

FOREITHOUGHT, (fSre'thawt) a. 1. A thinking before- 
hind; anticipation ; presrience ; premeditation. 2. Prov- 
ident cure, 

FORE TO'KEN, tv. t. To foreshow ; to presignify ; to prog- 
naxticate. 

FORE TOKEN, a. Prognostic ; previous sign. 

FORE TOOTH, n. : plu. Fore TEETH. One of the teeth in 
the furepart of the mouth ; an incisor. 

FORE'TOP, n. 1. The hair on the forepart of the head. 9. 
That part of a woman’s headdress that is forward, or the 
top of a periwig.—3. In ships, the platform erected at the 
head of the foremast. 

PORE-TOP'-MAST, x. The mast erected at the head of the 
foremast, and at the head of which stands the foretop-gal- 
lant-mast. 

FOR-EV ER, adr. [ for and erer.] Eternally ; to perpetu- 
itv; during everlasting continuance, 

FORE. VOUCIVED, (fore-voucht!) pp. Affirmed before ; 
formerty told, Shak, 

FORTE WARD, 2. The van ; the front. 

FORE-WARN, r,t. 1. To admonish beforehand. 2. To 
inform previously ; to give previous notice. 3. To caution 
teeforehand. 

FOR E.W ARN ED, (fore-wornd!) pp. Admonished, caution- 
edie informed beforehand. 

FORE-WARN/‘ING, ppr. Previously admonishing or inform- 


ing. 
pri E-WARNI'ING, 2. Previous admonition, eautton or no- 
ce. 
f FORF-WEND, x. t. To gn before. Spenser. 


FOREWIND, a. A favorable wind. Sandys, 
FORE-WISH!', no ¢) To wish beforehand. Knolles. 
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FORE/WOM-AN, 2. A woman who ts chief. Tatler. 

FORE-WORN', pp. Worm out; wasted or ubliterated by 
tine or use. Sidney. 

FOR FELT, (for tity 7. t. SETA heh forfait.| To tose, 
or render confiscable, by some fauh, offense or crime: to 
Jose the right to sume species of property, or that which 
belongs to one ; to alienate the right to powseas by sume 
negiect or crime. 

FOR FEIT, (for fit) x. [Fr. forfait ; W. forfed.} 1. That 
which is forteited or lost, or the right to which  alienat- 
ed by a crime, offense, neglect of duty, or breach of con- 
tract; hence, a fine ; a mulct; a penalty. 2. One whase 
life is forteited ; [not used. | 

FOR’FEIT, part. a. used for forfeited. Lost or aliensted 
for an offense or crime ; Jiable to penal seizure. 

Pe ey ee a Liable w be forfeited ; subject to for- 
eiture, 

FOR'FEIT-ED, pp. Lost or alienated by an offense, crime 
or breach of condition. 

FOR'FEIT-ER, x. One who incurs punishment by furfelting 
his bond. Shak 

FOR'PEIT-ING, ppr Alienating or losing, as a right, by en 
offense, crime or breach of condition. 

FOR'FEIT-URE, a. 1. The act of forfeiting. 2. That which 
is forfeited ; an estate forfeited ; a fine or mulct. 

t FOR-FEND, rv. t. To prevent ; to forbid. 

FOR'FEX, ». (L.] A pair of scissors. Pope. 

FORAGAVE, pret. of forgive, which see. 

FORGE, a. [Fr. foree.] 1. A furnace in which iron ov 
other metal is heated and hammered into form. 2. Any 
place where any thing is made or shaped. 3. The act of 
beating or working iron or steel ; the manufacture of me 
talline bodies. 

FORGE, v. t. 1. To form by heating and hammering: to 
beat into any particular shape, asa metal. 2. To make 
by any means. 3. To make falsely ; to falsify ; to coan 
terfeit ; to make in the likeness of something else. 

FORGED, pp. Hammered ; beaten into shape ; made ; coun 
terfeited. 

FORG'ER, ». 1. One that makes or forms. 2. One who 
counterfeits ; a falsifier. 

FORGER-Y,n. 1. The act cf forging or working metal into 
shape ; (obs.) 2. The act of falsifying ; the crime of coun 
terfeiting. 3. That which is forged or counterfeited. 

FOR-GET’, 0. t.¢ pret. forgot; [ forgat, obs.) pp. forget, 
forgotten, (Sax. forgetan, forgitan, forrytan.} 1. To lose 
the remembrance of ; to Jet gu from the memory. 2. To 
slight; to neglect. 

FOR-GET’FUL, @. 1%. Apt to forget; easily losing the re 
membrance of. 2. Heedless; careless ; neglectful ; inat- 
tentive. 3. Cuusing to forget ; inducing oblivion ; oblivi- 
ous, 

FOR-GETISFUL-NESS, nv. 1. The quality of being apt to ket 
any thing slip from the mind. 2. Tae of remembrance or 
recollection ; a ceasing to remember; oblivion. 3. Neg- 
lect; negligence ; careless omission ; mattentian. 

t FORGE. TIVE, a. [from forge.) That may forge or pro 
duce, Shak. 

FOR-GET'TER, 2. One that forgets ; a heedless person. 

FOR-GET'TING, ppr. Losing the remembrance of. 

FOR-GET'TING, n. The act of forgetting ; forgetfulness ; 
inattention. 

FOR-GET'TING-LY, adr. By forgetting or forgetfulmesa, 

FOR-GIW'A-BLE, a. That may be pardoned. 

FOR-GIVE, rv. t.5 pret. foryare; pp. forgicen. [fer and 
gire; Sax. forgifan.] 1. To pardon; to remit, as an of- 
fenee or debt; to overlook an offense, and treat the of- 
fender as not guilty. It is to be noted that pardon, like 
forgine, may be followed by the name or person, and by 
the offense ; but remit can be followed by the offense only. 
We forgive or pardon the man, but we ds nox remit him 
2. To remit as a debt, fine or penalty. 

FOR-GIVIEN, pp. Pardoned ; remitted. 

FORGIVENESS, nv. J. The act of forgiving ; the pardon 
of an offender, by which he ia considered and treated as 
not guilty, 2. The pardon or remission of an offense og 
crime. 3. Disposition to pardon ; willingness to forgive. 
4. Remission of a debt, fine or penalty. 

FOR GIVER, x. One who pardons or remits. 

FOR-GIVIING, ppr. 1. Pardoning ; remitting. 2 6. Dis 
posed to forgive; inclined to overlook offenses ; mild; 
mercifil ; compassionate. 

FOR-GOT 

FOR-GOT'TEN, { pp. of forget. 

{ FOR-HAIL’, v. ¢. To draw or distress. Spenser. 

FO-RIN'SE-€AL, a. [L. forinsecus.] Foreign ; alien. [ Little 
sed, 

FO RISFA-MILTATE, v.t. [L. foris and familia.) Te 
vinnie a legal title to a further share of paternal inher- 
tance. 

FO-RIS PA-MIL-I-A'TION, xn. When a child has received 
a portion of his father’s ertate, and renounces all title toa 
flirther share, his act is called forisfamiliatise 

PORK, 9. [Sax. fore.) 3. An instrument consisting of » 
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handle, and a blade of metal, divided into two or more 
points or prongs. 2. A point. 3. Forks, in the plural, 
the point where a road parts into two; and the point 
where a river divides, or rather where two rivers meet 
and unite in one stream. Each branch is called a fork. 

FORK, v. i. 1. To shoot into blades, as corn. Mortimer. 2. 
To divide into two. 

FORK, v. t. 1. To raise or pitch witha fork, as hay. 2. To 
dig and break ground with a fork. 3. To make sharp ; to 
point. 

FORKED, pp. 1. Raised, pitched or dug with a fork. 2. a. 
Opening into two or more parts, points or shoots. 3. Hav- 
ing two or more meanings ; [not tn use. ] 

PORK'ED-LY, adv. In a forked form. 

FORK'ED-NESS, «. The quality of opening into two or 
more id 

FORK'HEAD, a. The point of an arrow. Spenser. 

FORK’TAIL, 2. A salmon, in bis fourth year’s growth. 

Local. 

RK‘Y q,, Forked ; farcated ; opening into two or more 

rts, shoots or points. Pope. 

OR-LORE!, a. Forlorn. 

R-LORN‘, a. [Sax. forloren.) 1. Deserted ; destitute ; 
stripped or deprived ; forsaken. Hence, lost ; helpless; 
wretched ; solitary. 2. Taken away ; [obs.] 3. Small; 
despicable ; in a ludicrous sense.—Forlorn hupe, properly, 
a desperate case ; hence, in military affurrs, a detachment 
of men appointed to Jead in an assault, or perform other 
service attended with uncommon peril. 

FOR-LORN;, n. A lost, forsaken, solitary person. 

FOR-LORNINESS, n. Destitutiun ; misery ; a forsaken or 
wretched condition. Buyle. 

FOR-LYE,, v. i. To lye before. Spenser. 
ORM, a. (L. forma ; Een) 1. The shape or exter- 
nal appearance of a body ; the figure, as defined by lines 
and angles. 2. Manner of arranging particulars ; dispasi- 
tion of particular things. 3. Model; draught; pattern. 
4. Beauty ; elegance ; splendor ; dignity. 5, Regularity ; 
method ; order. 6. External appearince without the essen- 
tial qualities ; empty show. 7. Stated method ; establish- 
ed practice ; ritual or prescribed mode. & Ceremony. 
9. Determinate shape. 10. Likeness; image. 1!. Man- 
net; system. 12. Manner of arrangement; disposition of 
component parts. 13. A long seat; a bench without a 
back.—14. In schools, a class; a rank of students. 15. 
The seat or bed of a hare. 16. A mold: something to 
give shape, or on which things are fashioned.—17. In 
inttng, an assemblage of types, composed and arranged 
in orden. disposed into pages or columns, and inclosed and 
tocked in a chase, to receive an impression.—1&. Fissen- 
tial form is that mode of existence which constitutes a 
thing what it is, and without which it could not exist. 
‘FORM, v.t. [L. formo.] 1. To make or cause to exist. 
2. To shape ; to mold or fashion into a partemar shape or 
estate. 3. To plan ; toscheme ; to modify. 4. To arrange ; 
to combine in a particular manner. 5. To adjust ; to set- 
tle. 6. To contrive ; to invent. 7. To make np ; to frame; 
to settle by deductions of reason. & To mold; to model 
by instruction and discipline. . To combine ; to unite 
individuals Into a collective body. 10. To make; to 
establish. 11. Tocompile. 12. To constitute ; to make. 
—13. In grammar, to make by derivation, or by affixes or 
refixes. 14. To enact ; to make ; to ordain. 

RM, v. «. To take a form. 

FORMAL, a. 1. According to form ; agreenble to establish- 
ed mode ; regular; methodical. 2. Strictly ceremonious ; 
precise ; exact to affectation. 3. Done in due form, or 
with solemnity ; express ; according to regular method ; 
not incidental, sudden or irregular. 4. Regular ; methodi- 
cal. 5. Having the form or appearance without the sub- 
stance or essence ; external. 6. Depending on customa 
forms. 7. Having the power of making a thing what it 
is ; constituent; essential. 8. Retaining its proper and 
essential characteristic ; regular ; proper. 

FORM'AL-ISM, n. Formality. Burke. 

FORM!AL-IST, nr. 1. One who observes forms. 2. One who 
regards appearances only, or observes the forms of wor- 
ship, without possessing the life and spirit of religion ; a 
h rite. 

POR MALTY, wn. 1. The practice or observance of forms. 
2. Ceremony ; mere conformity to customary modes. 3. 
Established order; rule of proceeding ; mode ; method. 
4. Order ; decorum to be observed ; customary mode of 
behavior. 5. Customary mode of drees ; habit, robe. 6. 
External appearance. 7. Essence; the quality which 
constitutes a thing what it is.—8. In the schools, the man- 
ner in which a thing ie conceived. 

f FORM'AL-IZE, v.t. To model. Hooker. 

FORM'AL-IZE, v.i. Vo affect formality. [Little used.) 

FORMAL-LY, adv. }. According to established form, rule, 
order, rite or ceremony. % Ceremoniously ; stiffly ; pre- 
cisely. 3. In open appearance ; in a visible and apparent 
state. 4. Fasentially ; characteristically. 

FOR-MA‘TION, x. (Fr. ; L. formatio.] 1. The act of form- 
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ing or making ; the act of creating or causing to exist : the 
operation of shaping and giving form. 2. Generation P 
production. 3. The manner in which a thing {is formed. 
—4. In grammar, the act or manner of forming one word 
from another. 

FORM'A-TIVE, a. 1. ons form ; having the power of 
giving form ; plastic.—2. In grammar, serving to form; 
ne 3 not radical ; as, a termination merely forme- 

FORMED, pp. Made ; shaped ; moldeu lanned ; 
ed ; combined ; enacted y corstitited: a ete 

FORME-DON, x. [L. forma doni.] A writ for the recovery 
of lands by statute of Westminster. Eng. law. 

FORMER, n. He that forms ; a maker 3 an author. 

FOR MER, a. comp. deg. [Sax. form, forma.) 1. Befcre in 
time ; preceding another or sumething else in order of 
ca eerie ae ae Rep erie and be pti! ancieut, 

. J. Near the inning ; preceding. 4. - 
tioned before another. . ee ee anes 

FOR'MER.-LY, adv. In time past, elther in time immediate- 
Snes or at any indefinite distance ; of old ; here- 

ore. 

FORM'FI'L, a. Ready to form ; creative ; imaginative. 

FOR/MI-ATE, ». [from L. formica.] A neutral salt, com- 
posed of the formic acid and a base. 

FOR'MI€, a. [L. formica.] Pertaining to ants ; as, the for- 
mic acid, the acid of ants. 

FOR-MI-€A'‘TION, n. [L. formicatio.] A sensation of the 
body resembling-that made by the creeping of ants on the 


skin. 

FORM'I-DA-BLE, a. [L. formidabilis.} Exciting fenr or ap- 
prehension ; impressing dread ; adapted to excite fear, and 
deter from approach, encounter or undertaking. 

FORM'I-DA-BLE-NESS, ». The quality of being formida- 
ble, or adapted to excite dread. 

FORM-DA-BLY, adv. In a manner to impress fear. 

FOR'MILL, v. t. To order. Craren dialect. 

FORM'LESS, a. Shapeless ; without a determinate form 
ere regularity of shape. Shak. 

t FOR-MOSILTY, x. [L. formositas.] Beatty ; fairness. 


Cockeram. 

(1..] 1. A prescribed 
form ; a rale or model.—2. In medicine, a prescription.— 
3. In church affairs, a confession of faith.—4. In mathe- 
matics, a general expression for resolving certain cases or 


Bromlems. 

FORM U-LA-RY, n. Py malar) 1. A hook contam- 
ing stated and prescribed forms, as of oaths, declarations, 
prayers and the like ; a book of precedents. 2. Prescrib- 
ed form. 

FORM'U-LA-RY, a. Stated ; prescribed ; ritual. 

FORN'I-CATFE, or FORNI-€A-TED, a. [L. Sornicatus.] 
Arched ; vaulted like an oven or furrace. 

FORN'I-€ATE, bt, & [L. fornicor.] To commit lewdness, 
as an unmarried man or woman, or as a married man 
with an unmarried woman. 

FOR-NI-€A'TION, zn. [L. fornicatio.] 1. The incontinence 
or lewdnese of unmarried persons, male or female ; also, 
the criminal conversation of a married man with an un- 
married woman. 2. Adultery. Walt.v. 3. Incest. 4 
Idolatry ; a forsaking of the true God, and worshiping +f 
idols. 2 Chron. xxi. 5. An arching; the forming ui a 
vault. 

FORN'I-€A-TOR, x. 1. An unmarried person, male or fe- 
male, who has criminal conversation with the other sex ; 
also, a married man who has sexual commerce with an 
unmarried woman. [See Aputtrnry.] 2. A lewd person. 
3. An idolater. 

FORN‘1-€A-TRESS, n. An unmarried female guilty of 
lewdness. 

t FOR-PASS’, v. i. To go by ; to pass unnoticed. Spenser. 

t FOR-PINE,, v. t. To pine or warte away. Spenser. 

t FOR-RAY’', v. t. To ravage. Spenser. 

t FOR-RAY', x. The act of ravaging. 

FOR-SAKE), v. t. ; pret. forsook : pp. forsaken. [Sax. for- 
sacan, forsecan.] 1. To quit or leave entirely ; to desert ; 
to abandon; to depart from. 2. To abandon; to re- 
nounce ; to reject. 3. To leave; to withdraw from ; to 
fail.—4. In Scripture, God fursakes his people, when he 
withdraws his aid, or the Jight of his countenance. 

FOR-SAK'ER, 2. One that forsakes or deserts. 

FOR-SAK'EN, pp. Deserted ; left ; abandoned. 

FOR-SAKI‘ING, ppr. Leaving or deserting 

FOR-SAK'ING, n. The act of deserting ; dereliction 

t FORSAY’, vo. t. To forbid ; to renounce. Spenser. 

t FOR-SLACK’, 0. ¢. To delay. Spenser. 

FOR-SOOTH!, adv. (Sax. forsothe.] In truth; in fact, cer- 
tainly ; very well. 

t FORSTER, n. A forester. Chaveer. 

FOR-SWEAR!, v.t.; pret. forsrrore; pp. fersieurn [Sax 
forswerian.] 1. Toreject or renounce upon oath To 
deny upon oath. Dryden.— To forswear one’s self, is to 
Rwear talaely ; to perjure one’s self. 

FOR-SWEAR), v.i. To swear falsely ; to commit perjury. 
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FOR 


YOR-SWEAR'ER, n. One who refe ct on oath ; one who is 
perjured ; one that swears a false oath. 
FOR-SWEARING, ppr. Denying on cath; swearing 


falsely. 
FOR-ZWON K!, a. (Sax. swincan.] Overlabored. Spenser. 
OR-SWORE!, pret. of surswear. 

FOR-SWORN,, pp. of sorsicear. Renounced on oath ; per- 


ured. 

FOR SWORNN ESS, 2. The state of being forsworn. 

FORT, a. (Fr. fort ; lt., Port. forte.} 1. A fortified place ; 
a place surrounded with means of defense ; any building 
or place fortified ; a castle. 2. A strong side, oppused to 
weak sideor foible. — . 

FORTE, adv. [([ta!.] A direction to sing with strength of 
voice. ie od 

FOR'I'ED, a. Furnished with forts ; 

PORTH, ado (Sux. surta ; G. fort.| 1. Forward ; onward 
in time ; in advance. 2. Forward in place or order. 3. 
Oot; abroad ; noting progression or advance from a state 
of confinement. 4. Out; nway ; beyond the boundary of 
= place. 5. Out into public view, or public character. 6. 
Pharoughly ; from beginning to end; [obs.] 7. On to the 
end, {vds. 

PORTH, prep. Out of. Shak... 
FORTH, n. (Su. Goth, fort.] A way. 
ORTH-€O 'ING,a Ready to appear; making appear- 


ance. 

+ FOR ‘THINK!, v.t. To repent of. Spenser. 

FORTH-I8'SU-ING, a. Issuing ; coming out ; coming for- 
ward as froin a covert. Pope. > 

tFORTH-RIGHT., adv. Straight forward ; in a straight di- 
rection. Sadney. 

ft FORTH-RIGHT’, 2. A emeot path. Shak. 

FORTIEWARD, ado. Forward. Bp. Fisker. 

FORTU-WITH’, edr. [Immediately ; without delay ; di- 
rectly. 

PrFORITHY, adr. (Sax. forthi.| Therefore. Spenser. 

FOR’TI-ETH, a. The fourth tenth ; noting the number next 
after the thirty-ninth. 

FOR TI-FI-A-BLE, a. That may be fortified. [Little used.] 

FOR-TI-FLEATION, no 1. The act of fortifying. 2. The 
art or science of fortifying plices to defend them against 
an enemy. 3. The works erected to defend a place 
aginst attack. 4. A fortified place; a fort; acastle. 5. 
Additional strength. 

FOR/TI-FLER, n.. 1. One who erects works for defense. 
2. One who atrengthens, supports and upholds; that 
which strengthens. 

FOR TI-PY, vo. t. er fortifier.] 1. To strengthen and se- 
cure by forta, batteries, and other works of art. 2. To 
strengthen against any attack. 3. To ounfirm; to add 
strength and firmness to. 4. To furnish with strength or 
means of resisting force, violence or assault. 

FOR TI-FY, coc. ‘Vo raise strong plhices. .Wilten. 

> FOR TILLAGE, 1. A little fort; a block-house. 

FORTIN, a. [Fr] A little fort, a field fort; a sconce. 

FORTEPUDE, ", Ne fortitude.) That strength or firm- 
ness of mind which enables a person to encounter danger 
with coolness and courage, or to bear pain or edversity 
withont murmunrg, depression or despondency. We 
eninetimes confuund the effect with the cause, and use 
fortitude as synonyinons with courage or patience ; but 
courage ia mn active virtue or vice, and patience is the 
effect of fortitude. 

FORT LET, n. A little fort. 

FORT NIGHT, (fort‘nit) 2». [contracted from fourteen 
nivAts.) The space of fourteen days; two weeks. 

FOR TRESS, n. (Fr. forterrsse.] 1. Any fortified place; a 
fort ; a castle ; a strong hold ; a place of defense or secu- 
rity. 2. Defense ; safety ; security 

FOR! PRESS, xr. t. To furnish with fortresses ; to guard ; to 
fortify. Shak. 

FOR TRESSED, a. Defended by a fortress. 

FOR-TON-TOUS, a. (L. furtuitux.} Accidental ; casual ; 
happening by chance ; coming or occurring unexpectedly, 
or without any known cause. 

FOR-TOTTOUS-LY, adv. Accidentally; casually. 

POR-TOT-TOUS-NESS, vn. The quality of being accident- 
al; accident ; chance. 

FOR-TOW-TY, xn. Chance; accident. Forbes. 

FUR TU-NATE, a. [L. fortunatus.] 1. Caming by good 
luck or favorable chance ; bringing some unexpected 
good. 2. Lucky; successful; receiving some unforeseen 
or unexpected good. 3. Succeeful ; happy ; prosperous. 

FOR TU-NATE-LY, ado. Luekily ; successfully ; happily ; 
by good fortune, or favorable chance or issue. 

FOR'TU-NATE-NESS, a. Goud luck; success; happi- 
ness, Sidney. 

FOR TUNE, a. [Fr.; L. fertuna.} 1. The good or M that 
befalla man. 2%. Success, good or bad; event. 3. The 
chance of life; means of living; wealth. 4. Estnte; 
possessions. 

rtion of a man or Woman; generally of @ woman. 7. 
uturity ; future state or events ; destiny. 


guarded by forts. 
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5. A large estate ; great wealth. 6. The 


t 


' 


| 


Fos 


t FOR'TUNE, v. ¢t. 1. To make fortunate. Chaucer. 2. To 
dispose fortunately or not ; also, lv presage. Dryden. 

FORTUNE, 0. i. ‘To befall; to fall oat; to bappen; te 
come casually to pass. A nolles. ; 

FOR'TUNE-BOOK, n. A book to be consulted to discover 
future events. Crasha.c. 

POR'TUNED, a. Supplied by fortune. Shak. 

FOR/'TUNE-HUNT-ER, a. A man who seeks to marry a 
wolnan wilh a large portion, with a view to enrich him 
self, Addison. 

FOR TUNE-LESS, a. Luckless ; also, destitate of a for 
tune or portion. 

FOR'TUNE-TELL, vo... To tell or pretend to tell the fa- 
ture events of one’s life ; to reveal futurily. 

FOR'TUNE-TELL-ER, a. One who tells or pretends t 
foretell the events of ope’s hife. 

FOR/TUNE-TELI-ING, ppr. Telling the future events of 
one’s life. 

FOR'‘TUNE-TELL-ING, x. The act or practice of fosetell- 
ing the future fortune or events of one’s lite. 
FOR'TU-NIZE, ov. ¢. To regulate the fortune of. 
OR'TY, a. [Sax. feowertig.) 1. Four times ven. 
indefinite number ; a collogual use. 

FORUM, n. [L.] 1. In Rone, ao public place, where causes 
were judicially tried, and orations delivered to the peuple ; 
also, a market-place. 2. A tribunal; a court; any as- 
eeinbly empowered to hear and decide causes ; alsu, ju. 
risdiction. 

t FOR-WAN'DER, v.i To wander away ; to rove wildly 

t FOR-WAN'‘DERED, a. Lost , bewildered. 

FOR'WARD, adv. (Sax. forwreard.] Toward a part of place 
before or in front; onward ; progressively.—in a sas, 
forvrard denotes toward the forepart. 

FORWARD, a. 1. Near or at the forepart; in advance of 
something else. 2. Ready; prompt; strongly inclined 
3. Ardent; eager; earnest; violent. 4. Bold; confident; 
less reserved or inodest than is proper. 5. Advanced be- 
yond the usual degree; advanced for the seasup. 6. 
Quick; hasty; too ready. 7. Anterior; fore. &. Ad- 
vanced ; not behindhand. 

FOR'WARD, o.t. 1. To advance; to help onward; to 

romote. b. To accelerate; to quicken; to hasten. 3 
o send forward ; to send towards the place of destina- 


tion ; to transinit. 
FOR/WARD-ED, - Advanced ; promoted ; aided in pro 
greas ; quickened ; sent onward ; tranamitted. 


FOR'WARD-ER, xn. He that promotes, or advances ip 


2. Ap 


progress. 

FOR'WARD-ING, ppr. Advancing ; promoting ; aiding 
progress; accelerating in growth 3 sending onwards; 
transmitting. 

FOR'WARD-LY, adv. Eagerly ; hastily ; quickly. 

FOR‘WARD-NESS, a. 1. Cheerful readiness; promptness, 
2. Eagernesa; ardor. 3. Boldness ; confidence; sasu 
rance ; want of due reserve or modesty. 4. A state of 
advance beyond the usual degree. 

t FOR-WASTE, vc. t. To waste ; to desolate. Spenser. 

t FOR-WEARY, ec. ¢. To dispirit. Spenser. 

FOR-WEEP, v. i. To weep much. Chaucer. 

t FOR'WORD, a. A promise. Spenser. 

FOSSE, n. [Fr. fosse.} 1. A ditch or moat; 6 werd weed 

Foss, tn fortyication.—2, In anatomy, & kind of cavity 
in a bone, with a large aperture. Ercyc. 


FOS SIL, a. [Fr. fossile.} 1. Dog out of the earth; a, 
Jenn coal. 2. That may be taken from the earth by 
igging. 


FOSS LL, ». A substance dug from the earth, or penetrated 
with earthy or metallic particles. 

FOS SIL-€0-PAL, n. Highgate resin. 

FOS SIL-IST, x. One who studies the nature ard proper- 
ties of fossils. Black. 

FOS-SIL-I-ZA’‘TION, 2. The act or process of comverting 
into a foasil or petrifaction. Journ. of Science. 

FOs SIL-IZE, vc. t. To convert into a forail. 

FOS'SIL-TZE, vr. i, To be changed into a foastt. 

FOS S1L-TAED, pp. Converted into a fossil. 

FOS'S}[-I-ZING, ppr. Changing into a fossil. 

FOS11/0-GY, a. [ fosml, and Gr. Aoyes.] A discourse oF 
treatise on fossils ; also, the science of foxsils. 

FOSS ROAD, or FOSS’ WAY, n. A Roman milftary way 
in England, leading $eom Totness to Barton. Facwe. 

FOSTER, ct. pleas, orien, 1. To feed ; to nourish ; to 
support ; to bring up. 2. To cherish ; to forward; to 
promote growth. 3. To cherish ; to encourage ; to sustair 

FOSTER, yi. To be hed together 

S'TER, v. i. To be nouris or trained u 

FOS/TER, xn. A forester. Spenser. i 

FOS'TER-AGE, n. The charge of nursing. Raleigh. 

FOS’ TER-BROFH-ER, n. ‘k male nursed at the same 
brenst, or fed by the same nume. 

FOS’ TER-CHILD, x. A child nurned by a woman not the 
mother, or bred by a man not the father. 

FOS’‘TER-DAM, n. A nurse; one that performs the offtee 
of a mother by giving food to a child. 


O volete 


FOU 


fO8TER-EARTH, » Earth by which a plant is nourish- 
ea, though not its native soil. Pailspe. 

FOS TERED, pp. Nourished ; cherished ; promoted. 

FOS'TER-ER, n. A nurse ; one that feeds and nourishes in 
the place of parents. Daves. 

FOS’TER-FA-FHER, n. One who takes the place of a 
father in feeding and educating a child. Bacon. 

FOS TER-ING, ppr. Nursing ; cherishing ; bringing up. 

FOS'TER-ING, ‘n. 1. The act of nursing, nourishing and 
cherishing. Nourishment. Chaucer. 

FOS'‘TER-LING, a. A foster-child. B. Jonson. 
FOSTER-MENT, 2. Food ; nourishment. 
OS‘TER-MO'FH-ER, nu. A nurse. 

FOS’TER-NURSE, x. A nurse. [ Tautological.] 

FOS TER-SHIP, 2. The office of a forester. CAurton. 

FOS TER-SIS-TER, x. A female nursed by the same per- 
son. Srrift. 

FOS'TER-SON, 2. One fed and educated, like a son, 
though not a son by birth. Dryden. 

FOS'TRESS, x. A female who feeds and cherishes; a 
nurse. B Jonson. 

POFHER, x [G fader] A weight of lead containing 
eight pigs, and every pig twenty-one stone and a haif. 

FOTH'ER, v.t. To endeavor to stop a leak ip the bottom 
of a ship, while afloat. 

FOFH'ER-ING, ppr. Stopping leaks, as above. 

FO'FH EB-ING, a. The operation of stopping leaks in a 


ship. 

FOU-GADE, x. [Fr. fougade.] In the art of war, & little 
mine, in the form of a well, dug under sone work, fortifi- 
cation or post. 

FOUGHT, (fawt) pret. and pp. of frat. 
FOUGHT'EN, for fought. 

OUL, a. (Sax. ful, faul.] 1. Covered with or containing 
extraneous matter which is injurious, nexious or offen- 
sive ; filthy ; dirty; notclean. 2. ‘Turbid ; thick ; muddy. 
3. Impure; polluted ; as, a foul mouth. Shak. 4. {im- 
pure ; scurrilous ; obscene or profane. 5. Cloudy and 
stormy ; rainy or tempestuous. 6. lupure ; defiling. 7. 
Wicked ; detestable ; abominable. &. Unfair; not hon- 
est; not lawful or according to established rules or cus- 
toms. 9. Hateful; ugly; loathsome. 10. Disgraceful ; 
shameful. 11. Coarse; gross. 12. Full of gross humors 
or impurities. 13. Full of weeds.—i4. Among seamen, 
entangled ; hindered from motion ; oppused toclear. 15. 
Covered with weeds or barnacies. 16. Not fair; contrary. 
17. Not favorable or safe ; dangerous.— 7 fall foul, 1. ts 
to rusb un with haste, rough force and unseasonable vio- 
lence. 2. Te ran against. 

FOUL, v.t. [Sax. fulian, gefylan.] To make filthy ; to 
defile ; to daub; to dirty ; to bemire ; to soil. 

¢ FOUL'DER, v. «. To emit great heat. Spense~ 

FOULED, pp. Defiled ; dirtied. 

FOULIPACED, a. Having an ugly or hateful viaage. 

FOUL-FEEDING, a. Gross ; feeding grossly. 4.1L. 

FOULING, ppr. Making foul ; defiling. 

FOULILY, ado. 1. Filthily ; nastily ; hatefully ; scandal- 
ously ; disgracefully ; shamefully. 2. Unfairly ; not bon- 


estly. 

FOUL/MOUFHED, a. Using language scurrilous, oppro- 
brious, obscene or profane ; uttering abuse, or profane or 
obscene words ; accustomed to use bad language. 

FOUL'NESS, x. 1. The quality of being foul or filthy ; 
filthiness ; defilement. 2. The quality or state of con- 
taining or being covered with any thing extraneous which 
eee or offensive. 3. Pollution; impurity. 4. Hate- 

Iness ; atrociousness. 5. Ugliness ; defonnity. 6. Un- 
fairness ; dishonesty ; want of candor. ; 

FOUL’SPO-KEN, a. 1. Slanderous. Shak. 2. Using pro- 
fane, scarrilous or obscene sli, 

FOUMMART, 2. (Scot. foumarte.) The polecat. 

FOUND, pret. and py. of find. 

POUND, v.t. (L. funds: Fr. fonder. | 1. To lay the basis 
of apy thing ; to set, or place, as on something solid for 
gupport. 2. To begin aud build ; to lay the foundation, 

and raise a superstructure. 3. T'o set or place ; to estab- 

lish, as on something solid of durable. 4. To begin ; to 
form or lay the basis. 5. To give birth to; to originate. 

6. To set; to place; to establisl on a basia. 7. To fix 


firmly. 

FOUND, v.t. [L. fundo: Fr. fondre.] To cast; to form by 
melting a metal and pouring it intoa mold. 

FOUN-DA TION, un. [L. fundatio.] 1. The basis of an edi- 
fice ; that part of a building which lies on the ground. 2. 
The act of pring the basis. 3. The basis or ground-work 
of any thing. 4. Original; rise. 5. Endowment ; a do- 
nation or legacy appropriated to support an institution. 
6. Establishment ; settlement. 

POUN-DA'TION-LESS, a. Having no foundation. 

FOUNDED, pp. Set; fixed ; established on a basis ; begun 
and built. 

FOUNDER, x. 1 One that founds, establishes and erects ; 
one that ap a foundation. 2. One who begins ; an au- 
thor ; one from whom any thing originates. 3. One who 
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endows ; one who furnishes a 
support of an institution.—4. [ 
one who casts metals. , 


rmanent fand for the 
. fondeur.) A caster, 


| FOUNDER, v. i. [Fr. fondre.) 1 In seamen’s language, w: 


fill or be filled, and sink, asaship. 2. To faa; to mis 
mat 3. To trip ; to fall. 

FOUNDER, v.t. To cause internal inflammation and great 
soreness in the feet of a horse. 

FOUND ERED, pp. Made lame in the feet by inflammation 
and extreme tenderness. 

PN e. Failing; liable to perish ; ruinous. 

urke. 

FOUND ER-Y, n. [Fr. fonderie.} 1. The art of casting 
inetals into various forms for use ; the casting of statues 
2, ‘The house and works occupied in casting metals. 

FOUND:LING, n. A deserted or exposed infant; a child 
found without a parent or owner. 

FOUNDIRESS, z. A female founder ; a woman wht founds 

me ea or ie endows with a fund. : 
IUNT, R. . fons; Fr. fontaine ; ente.) 1. 

FOUNTVAIN, A spring, or source of 5 feet 
spring or issuing of water from the earth. 2. A small 
basin of springing water. 3. A jet; a spouting of water ; 
an artificial spring. 4. The head or source ofa river. 5. 
Original ; first principle or cause ; the source of any thing. 
—Fount of types. See Fort. 

FOUNT'AIN-HEAD, 2. Primary source; original; first 

rinciple. fc & . 

FOUNT'ALN-LESS, @- Having no fountain ® wanting a 
spring. Milton. 

FOUNT'AIN-TREE, 2. In the Canary isles, a tree which 
distills water from its leaves. 

FOUNT'F[L, a. Full of springs. Chapman. 

FOUR, a. (Sax. feower; G. vier.] Twice two. 

FOURBE, n. [Fr.] A tricking fellow ; a cheat. 

ber oleh )LD, a. Four double; quadruple; four times 
told. 

FOUR'FOLD, 2. Four times as much. 

FOUR'FOLD, v. t. To assess in a fourfold ratio. [ot aw- 
thorized. 

FOUR'F -ED, a. Quadruped ; having four feet. 

FOUR'RIER, ». (Fr.] A harbinger. [Not Euglivh.] 

FOUR SCORE, a. Four times twenty ; eighty. It is used 
elliptically for fourscore years. 

FOUR SQUARE, a. Having four sides and four angles 
equal; qnadrangular. Raleygh. 

FOUR'TEEN, a. (four and ten; Sax. feowertyn.] Four 
and ten ; twice seven. 

FOUR‘TEENTH, a. The ordinal of fourteen ; the fourth 
after the tenth. 

FOURTH, a. The ordinal of four ; the next after the third. 

FOURTH, n. In music, an interval composed of two tones 
and a semitone. 

FOURTHILY, adv. In the fourth place. 

FOUR'WHEELED, a. Having or running on four wheels. 

FOU’'TER, n. A despicable fellow. Brucket. 

+ FOU-TRA!, ». [Fr. foutre.] A fig ; a scoff. Shak. 

FOU'TY, a. [Fr. foutu.] Despicable. 

FO-VIL‘LA, n. A fine substance, imperceptible to the 
naked eye, emitted from the pollen of flowers. 

FOWL, n. (Sax. fugel, fugl.] A flying or winged animal ; 
a bird.— Forel is used asa collective noun ; as, We dined on 
fish and fuwl. 

FOWL, v.i. To catch or kill wild fowls for game. 

FOWL'ER, n. A sportsman who pursues wild fowls, or 
takes or kills them for food. 

FOWL/ING, ppr. Pursuing or taking wild fowls. ‘ 

FOWLI/ING, x. The gyt or practice of catching or shooting 
fowls ; also, falconry. 

FOWL/ING-PIECE, 2. A light gun for shooting fowls. 

FOX, 2. (Sax. for] 1. An animal of the genus canis, with 
a straight tail, yellowish or straw-colore hair, ‘and erect 
ears, remarkable for cunning. 2. A sly, cunning fellow, 
—3. In seamen’s language, a seizing made by twisting 
several rope-yarns together. 4. Formerly, a cant expres- 
sion for a sword. Shick. 

t FOX, ve. ¢. To intoxicate ; to stu » Boyle. 

+ FOX'€ASE, x. The skin of a fox. L’Estrange. 

FOX'CHASE, x. The pursuit of a fox with hounds. 

t FOX'ER-Y, x. Behavior like that ofa fox. Chaucer 

FOX 'E-VIL, 2. A disease in which the hair falls off 

FOX’FISH, na. A fish. 

FOX GLOVE, n. The name ofa plant, the digitalis. 

FOX'HOUND, #. A hound for chasing foxes. 

FOX-HUNT, n. The chase or hunting of a fox. 

FOX‘HUNT-ER, x. One who hunts or pursues foxes with 
hounds. 

FOX'ISH 

FOXILIKE, a. Resembling a fox in qualities ; cunuing. 

FOX'SHIP, x. The character or qualities of a fox; cun 

FOXIPAIL, a. A epecies of grass, the alopecurus 

n. A species 0 ’ op ° 

FOX'TRAI, ». A trap, or & gin or snare, to catch foxes. 
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{ FOX Y, a. Pertaining to foxes; wily. 

FOY, 2. (Fr foi.) Faith. Speaser. 

FOY,n. (Teut. foey.] A feast given by one who is about to 
leave a place. England’s Jests. 

FOY'‘SON. See Foison. ; 

FRA CAS, «. [Fr.} An uproar; a noisy quarrel; a dis- 
turbance. 

t FRACT, v. t. To break. 

FRACTION, n. [L. fractio; Fr. fraction.} 1. The act of 
breaking, or state of being broken, especially by violence. 
—2. In anthmetic and algebra, a broken part of an inte- 

ral or integer. 

FRAt'TION-AL, a. Belonging to a broken number ; com- 

rising a part or the parts of a unit. 

F ACEO S, a. Apt t& break out into a passion ; apt to 
quarrel ; crass ; snappish. 

FRACTIOUS-LY, ado. Passionately ; snappishly. 

FRAC€'TIOUS-NESS, n. A cross or snappish temper. 

FRACTURE, a. [L. fractura.] 1, A breach in any body, 
especially a breach caused by violence ; a rupture of a 
solid body.—2. In suryery, the rupture or disruption of a 
bone.—3. In mineralogy, the inanner in which a mineral 
breaks, and by which its texture fs displayed. 

FRAC'L'URE, v. t. To break ; to burst asunder ; to crack ; 
to separate continuous parts. 

FPRACT'URED, pp. Broken ; cracked. 

FRACT'UR-ING, ppr. Breaking ; bursting asunder ; crack- 


ing. #. 

FRAGILE, a. (L pragits| 1. Brittle ; easily broken. 2. 
Weak ; liable to fail ; easily destroyed. Milton. 

FRA-GIL'L-TY, n. 1. Brittleness ; easiness to be broken. 
2. Weakness ; liablenesa to fail. 3. Frailty ; liableness 


to fault. 

FRAG/MENT, 2. [L. ide Sugden 1. A part broken off ; 
a piece separated from any thing by breaking. 2 A part 
separated from the rest; an imperfect part. 3. A small 
detached portion. 

FRAG'M ENT-A-RY, a. Com d of fragments. 

FRA'GOR, n. [L.] Lt. A Joud and sudden sound ; the re- 

rt of any thing bursting ; a loud, harsh sound ; a crash. 
Ss A strong or sweet scent; (obs. 

FRAGRANCE, jn. [U. fragrantia.] Sweetness of smell ; 

FRA'GRAN-CY, that quality of bodies which affects the 
olfactory nerves with an agreeable sensation ; pleasing 
scent ; grateful odor. 

PRAGRANT, a. Sweet of smell; odorous. Melton. 

FRA'GRANT-LY, ado. With sweet scent. Mortimer. 

FRAIL, a. [Fr. fréle ; {t. frale.] 1. Weak ; infirm ; liable 
to fail and decay ; subject to casualties ; easily destroyed ; 
perishable ; not firm or durable. 2. Weak in mind or 
resolution ; liable to error or deception. 3. Weak ; easi- 
ly broken or overset. 

FRAIL, 2. (Norm. fraile } 
2. A rush for weaving baskets. 
raisins, avout 75 pounds. 

FRAIL/NESS, x. Weakness ; infirmity. 

FRAILTY, n. 1. Weakness of resolution ; infirmity ; lia 
bleneas to be deceived or seduced. 2. Frailness ; infirm- 
ity of budy. 3. Fault proceeding from weakness ; foible ; 
sin of infirmity. 

FRAIMSCHEUR, a. [Fr.] Freshness ; coolness. (Wot Eng- 
lish.] Dryden. 

FRAISE, n. [Fr.] In fortification, a defense consisting of 
pointed stakes driven into the retrenchments, parallel to 
the horizon. 2. A pancake with bacon in it; fobs] 

Written also 


1. A basket made of rushes. 
3. A certain quantity of 


FRAM, a. [Icel. penne): Tender ; brittle. 

emand frim. Craren dialect. 

AME, tv. t. (Sax. fremaan.] 1. To fit or prepare and 
unite several parts in a regular structure or entire thing ; 
to fubricate by orderly construction and union of various 
parts. 2. To fit one thing to another, to adjust; to make 
suitable. 3. To make, to compose. 4. To regulate ; to 
adjust ; to ohape to conform. 5. To form and digest by 
thought. 6. To contrive ; to plan; to devise. 7. ‘To in- 
vent; to fabricate. 

FRAME, v.i. To contrive. Judges, xii. 6. 

FRAME, n. 1. The timbers of an edifice fitted and joined 
jn the form proposed, for the purpose of supporting the 
covering. 2. Any fabric or structure composed of parts 
united. 3. Any kind of case or structure made for admit- 
ting, inclosing or supporting things.—4. Among priatera, 
a stand to support the cares in which the types are dis- 
tributed.—5, Among founders, 2 kind of ledge, inclosing 
a board, which, being filled with wet sand, serves as a 
snold for castings. 6. A sort of loom, on which linen, silk, 
&c. is stretched for quilting or embroidering. 7. Order ; 
revularity ; adjusted series or composition of parts. &. 
Porn, scheme ; structure ; constitution ; system. 9. Con- 
trivance : projection. 10. Shape ; form ; proportion. 

FRAME WORK, x. Work done in a frame. Wilton. 

FRAMED, pp. Fitted and united in due form ; made ; com- 

reed; devised ; adjusted. 

eRA M'ER, ». One who frames ; a maker ; a contriver. 

FRAMING, ppr Fitting and joining in due construction ; 
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making ; fabricating ; composing ; adjusting ; inventing 
contriving. 

t FRAM POLD, a. Peevish; rugged. Hacnet. — 

FRANCHISE, (fran chiz) x. [Fr.] 1. A particulary privé 
eee or right granted by a prince or sovereign to an ind} 
vidual, or to a number of persons. 2. Exemption from 3 
burden or duty to which others are subject. 3. The dp 
trict or jurisdiction to which a particular privilege ez- 
tends ; the limits of au iinmunity. 4. An asylum or sanc- 
tuary, Where persons are secure from arrest. 

FRANCHISE, v. ¢. To make free ; but enfraachise is more 

enerally used. Shak. 

FRAN‘CHISE-MENT, a. Release from burden or restric 
tion ; freedom. Spenser. 

FRAN ‘CI€, a. Pertaining to the Franks or French. 

FRAN-CISC€AN, a. Belunging to the order of St. Prap 


cis. 

FRAN-CIS'€AN, 2. One of the order of &. Francis. They 
are called, also, Gray Friars. 

FRAN-GI-BIL‘L'TY, a. The state or quality of being fran 


gible. 

FRAN'GI-BLE, a. [L. frango.] That may be broken ; brit 
tle ; fragile ; easily broken. 

tFRANION, n. A paramour, or a boon companion. Spex» 


ser. 

FRANK, a. [Fr. franc; It., Sp. franco; G. frank.] 1 
Open; ingenuous; candid; free in uttering real senti- 
ments; not reserved ; using no disguise. 2. Open; in- 
genuous. 3. Liberal ; generous; not niggardly. 4. Free; 
Without conditions or compensation. 5. Licentious; un- 
restrained ; [ods. 

FRANK, or FRANE€, an. 1. An ancient coin of France 
2. A letter which is exempted from postage ; or the writ 
ing which renders it froe. 3. A sty for swine; [noe 
used. 

FRANK, n. 1. A name given by the Turks, Greeks and 
Arabs to any of the inhabitants of the western parts of 
Europe. 2. An inhabitant of Franconia in Germany. 

FRANK, v.t. 1. To exempt, as a letter from the 
of postaye. 2. To shut upina sty or frank; [not wsed.? 
3. rs feed high; to cram; to fatten; [ody.] 

FRANK-AL-MOIGNE’, (frank-al moin’) n. [frank, and 
Norm. clhaugnes.) Free alms; in #nglish law, @ tenure 
by which a religious corporation hold lands to them and 
their successors forever, on condition of praying for the 
soul of the donor. 

FRANK'‘CHASE, rx. A liberty of free chase. 

FRANKED, pp. Exempted from postage. 

iti K'FEE, 2. Freehold ; a holdiug of jands in fee sim- 

e. Fincye. 

* FRANK-IN'‘CENSE, or FRANK’IN-CENEE, n. [ frork 
and pa bee A dry, resinous substance, in pieces or drops, 
of a pale, yellowish-white color, of a bitterish, acrid taste. 
and very inflammable, used as a perfume. 

FRANKIING, ppr. Exempting from postage. 

FRANKISH, a. Relating to the Franks. Verstegan. 

FRANK’/LAW, rn. Free or common law, or the benefit 8 

-rson has by it. 

t FRANK'‘LIN, 2. A frecholder. Spenser. 

FRANK‘LIN-ITE, 2. A mineral compound. 

FRANK'LY, adv. 1. Openly ; freely ; ingenuously ; with- 
nae eeeeN es constraint or disguise. 2. Liberally ; freely ; 
readily. 

FRANK’MAR-RIAGE, n. A tenure in tail special. 

FRANK’'NESS, wn. 1. Plainness of speech; candor; free- 
dom in communication; openness; ingenuousness. 2. 
Fairness; freedom from art or craft. 3. Liberality ; 
bounteousness ; [little wsed.] 

FRANK/PLEDGE, a. A pledge or surety for the good be- 
havior of freemen. 

FRANK-TEN’E-MENT, rv. An estate of freebold ; the pas- 
session of the soil by a freeman. 

FRAN'TIE, a. (DL. phreneticus.) 1. Mad; ravin 
outrageous ; wild and disorderly ; distracted. 
terized by violence, fury an 
wild ; irregular. 

FRAN'TI€-LY, adv, Madly ; distractedly ; outrageously 

FRAN’TI€E-NESS, n Madness ; fury of passion ; distrac- 
tian. 

FRAP, v. t. In seamen’s language, to croes and draw to- 
gether the several parts of a tackle to increase the ten- 


sion. 

FRA-TERNI‘AL, a. (Fr. fraternel ; L. fraternus.] Brother- 
ly a peraining to brethren ; becoming brothers. 

FRA-TERN‘AI.-LY, ado. Ina brotherly manner. 

FRA-TERN'I-TY, ». [L. fraternitas.}] 1. The state of 
quality ofa brother ; brotherhood. 2. A body of men as- 
sociated for their common interest or pleasure ; a compa- 
ny ; a brotherhood ; a society. 3. Men of the same class, 
Dupes occupation or character. 

FRA-TER-NI-ZA'TION, n. The act of associating and 
holding fellowship as brethren. Burke. 

FRA-TERN‘IZE, c.i. To associate or hold fellowship as 
brothers, or as men of like occupation. 


; furteas ; 
Charac- 
disorder; noisy; mad; 
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® PRAT’RI-CIDE, a ([L. fratricidtum.}] 1. The crime of 
murdering a brotber. 2. One who murders a brother. 

FRAUD, vn. [L. sraus.] Weceit; deception; trick ; artifice 
by which the right or interest of another is injured. 

FRAUDFUL, a. 1. Deceitful in making bargains; trick- 
ish; treacherous. 2. Containing traud or deceit. 

FRAUD FUL-LY, adr. Deceitfully ; with intention to de- 
ceive and gain an undue Gdvauitage ; trickishly ; treache- 
roustly ; by stratagem. 

FRAUCDIU-LENCE, (2. Deceitfulness ; trickishness in 

EK AUDU-LEN-CY,} making bargains, or in social 
concerns, 

fRAUDU-LENT, a. 1. Deceitful in making contracts ; 
trickish. 2. Containing fraud; founded on fraud ; pro- 
ceeding from fraud. J. Deceitful ; treacherous. 

FRAUDU-LENT-LY, ado. By fraud; by deceit; by artt- 
fice or impusition, 

FRAUGHT, (frawt) a. (D. cragt; G. fracht.} I. Laden; 
loided ; charged. 2. Filled ; stored ; full. 

tFRAUGHT, x. A freight; acargo. Dryden. 

t FRAUGHT, ec. & To load ; to fill; to crowd. Shak. 
FRAUGHT'AGE, a. Loading; cargo. Shak. 

RAY, a. [Pr. fracas.}] 1. A broil, quarrel, or violent riot, 
that puts men in fear. 2. A combat; a battle ; also, a 
single combat or duel. 3. A contest; contention. 4. A 
rub; a fret or chafe in cloth; a place injured by rubbing. 
FRAY, v. t. To fright; tw terrify. Spenser. 

RAY, x. t. [Fr. frayer.] 1. To rub; w fret, as cloth by 
wearing. To rub. 

FRAYED, pp. Frightened ; rubbed ; worn. 

FRAY ING, ppr. Frightening, terrifying ; rubbing. 

FRAY'ING, a. Peel of a deer’s horn. B. Jonson. 

FREAK, 2. [Ice. freka.}] 1. Literally, a sudden starting 
or change of place. 2. A sudden, causeless change or turn 
of the mind ; a whisn or fancy ; 4 capricious prank. 

FREAK, c. ¢. To variegate; to checker. 

FREAKED, pp. Variegated ; checkered. 

FREAK ING, ppr. Variegating. 

FREAK’'ISH, a. Apt to change the mind suddenly ; whim- 
sical; capricious. 1,’ Falranye. 

FR EAK‘ISH-LY, adp, Capriciously ; with sudden change 
of mind, without cause. 

FREARKISH-NESS, 2». Capricivusness ; whimsicalness. 

FRECUKLE, x. 1. A spot of a yetlowash color in the skin. 
2. Any small spot or discoloration. 

FRECUR LED, a. 1. Spotted ; having smal} yellowish spouts 
on the skin or surface. 2. Spotted. 

FRE@K LED-NESS, n. The state of being freckled. 

FRECUKRLE-PACED, a. Having a face full of freckles. 

FRHEK/LY, a. Full of freckles ; aprinkled with des 

FRED, Sax. jrith, Dan. fred, sw. frid, G. friede, D. ereede, 
peace; as in Fredemr, dominion of peace, or rich in 
peace ; Winfred, victorious peace. 

FREF, @. (Sax. sng, frevk.} 1. Being at liberty ; not be- 
ing under necessity or restraint, physical or moral.—2. [In 

overmment, not enslaved ; pot in a state of vassalage or 
ependence ; subject only to fixed laws, made by consent. 
3. Inatituted bv a free people ; not arbitrary or despotic. 
4. Not imprisoned, confined or under arrest. 5. Uneon- 
strained , unrestrained , net under compulsion of control. 
6. Permitted ; allowed ; open; not appropriated. 7. Not- 
obstructed. 8. Licentious ; unrestrained. 4. Open ; can- 
did ; frank ; ingentuous; unreserved. 10. Liberal in ex- 
nses; not parsimonious. 1. Gratuitous; not gained 
¥ importunity or purchase. 12. Clear of crime or offense ; 
guiltless ; innocent. 13. Not having feeling or suffering ; 
clear; exempt. 14. Not encumbered with. 15. Open to 
all; without restriction or without expense. 16. Invested 
with franchises ; enjoying certain immunities ; with of. 
17. Possessing without vassalage or slavish conditions. 
18. Liberated from the governinent or control of parents, 
or of a guardian or master. 19. Ready; eager; not dull; 
acting without spurring or whipping. 20. Genteel ; 
charming ; [xut in use.] ; 

FREF, vc. t. i" To remove from a thing any encumbrance 
or obstruction ; to disengage from; to rid; to strip; to 
clear. 2. To set at liberty ; to rescne or release from 
slavery, captivity or confinement; to loose. 3. To disen- 
tangle; to disengage. 4. To exempt. 5. To manumit; 
£o release from bondage. 6. To clear from water; as a 
ship by pumping. 7. To release from obligation or duty. 
—To free from, or free of, is to rid of, by removing in any 
manner. 

FREE-BENCH!, 2. A widow’s dower ig a copyhold. 

FREE BOOT-ER, n. [D. rrybuiter ; G. freibeuter.] One 
who wanders about for plunder; a robber; a pillager; a 

underer. 

FREE BOOT-ING, n. Robbery ; plander ; a pillaging. 

PREE BORN, a. Born free ; not in vassalage; inheriting 
liberty. 

FREE-CHAP EL, x. In England, a chapel founded by the 
king, and not subject to the jurisdiction of the ordinary. 
FREE'€OST, x. Without expense ; freedom from charges. 

Souls. 
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FREED, pp. Bet at liberty; loosed; delivered from re 
straint, cleared of hinderance or ubstructiou. 

FREE-DENI-ZEN, a. A citizen. Jucksun, 

FREE-DEN‘I-ZEN, ov. t. [free and denizen.] To make 
free. Bp. Halt. 

FREEIYMAN, x. A man who has been a slave and is man. 
umitted. 

FREE DOM, 2. 1. A state of exemption from the power or 
coutrol of another ; liberty ; exemption from slavery, ser 
Vitude or continement. 3, Particular privileges ; fran 
chise ; immunity. 3. Power of enjoying franchises, 4 
Exemption trom fate, necessity, or any constraint in con 
sequence of predetermination or otherwise. 5. Any ex. 
emption from constraint or control. 6. Ease or facility of 
doing any thing. 7. Frankness; boldness. 8. License; 
improper familiarity ; violation of the rules of decorum; 
with a plural. 

FREE-FISH‘ER-Y, n. A royal franchise or exclusive priv 
lege of fishing in a public river. 

ft FREE'FOOT-ED, a. Not restrained in marching. 

FREE-HEART'ED, a. [See Heaat.] 1. Open; frank ; un 
reserved. 2. Liberal; charitable ; generous. 

FREE-HEARTIED-NESS, ». Frankness; openness ot 
heart ; liberality. Buract. 

FREE HOLD, n. That land or tenement which is held in 
fee simple, fee-tail, or for term of life.—In the United 
States, a freehold is an estate which a man holds in his 
own right, subject to no superior nor to conditions. 

FREENOLD-ER, 2. One who owns an estate in fee-simple, 
fee-tail or for life ; the possessor of a freehold. 

FREE‘ ING, ppr. Delivering from restraint; releasing from 
confinement; removing incumbrances or hinderances 
fiom any thing ; clearing. 

FREE'LY, ado. 1. At liberty ; without vassalage, slavery 
or dependence. 2. Without restraint, constraint or cuin- 
pain, voluntarily. 3. Plentifully , in abundance. 4. 

Vithout scrupie or reserve. 5. Without hnapedimeut of 
hinderance. 6. Without necessity, or compulsion from 
divine predetermination. 7. Without obstruction ; large- 
ly ; copiously. 8. Spontaneously ; without constraint of 
persuasion. 9, Liberally ; generously. 10. Gratuitously ; 
of free will or grace, without purchase or consideration. 

FREE MAN, a. 1. One who enjoys liberty, or who is not 
subject to the will of another; one not a slave or vassal. 
2. One who enjoys or is entitled to a franchise or peculia 
privilege. 

FREE/-MA-SON, a. One of the fraternity of masons. 

FREE MIND-ED, a. Not perplexed ; free from care. 

FREE‘NESS, a. 1. The state or quality of being free, un- 
constrained, unconfined, unincumbered or unobstructed, 
2. Openness; unreservedness ; frankness; ingenious. 
ness ; candor. 3. Liberality ; gencrusuy. 4. Gratuitous- 
ness, 

FREER, n. One who gives freedom. 

FREF/SCHOOL, rn. 1. A school supported by funds, &c, 
in which pupils are taught without paying for tuition. 2 
A school open to admit pupils without restriction. 

FREE/SPO-KEN, a. Accustomed to speak without reserve. 

FREE STONE, n. Any species of stone composed of sand 
or grit, so called because it is easily cut or wrought. 

FREE'THINK-ER, n. A softer name for a deist ; an unbe- 
liever ; one who discards revelation. 

FREF‘TYUINK-ING, nr. Unbelief. Berkeley. 

FREE/TONGUED, a. Speaking without reserve 

PREF-W ARIREN, xn. A royal franchise or exclusive right 
of killing beasts and fowls of warren within certain tim- 


its. 

FREE-WILL’, x. 1. The power of directing our own ac- 
tions without restraint by necessity or fate. 2. Volunts- 
riness ; spontaneousness. 

FREE!WOM-AN, rz. A woman not a slave. 

FREEZF, v.t. 5 pret. froze ; pp. frozen, or froze. (Sax. fry- 
san.] 1. To be congealed by cold ; to be changed from a 
liquid to a solid state by the abstraction of heat; to be 
hardened into ice or a like solid body. 2. To be of that 
degree of cold at which water cungeals. 3. To chill, to 
stagnate, or to retire from the extreme vessels. 4. To be 
chilled ; toshiver with cold. 5. To die by means of cold. 

FREEZE, v.t. 1. To congeal; to harden into ice ; to 
change from a fluid to a solid forin by cold, or ahetraction 
of heat. 2. To killby cold. 3. Tochill ; to give the sen- 
sation of cold and Sherine: 

FREEZE, in architecture. e Frieze. 

FREIGHT, (frate) x. [D. cragt; G. fracht.] 1. The car- 

oO, or any part of the cargo of a ship; lading; that which 

carried by water. 2. Transportation of goods. 3. The 

hire of a ship, or money charged or paid for the transpor- 
tation of g . 

FREIGHT, rv. t. 1. To load with goods, as a ship or vemnel 
of any kind, for transporting them froin one to @n- 
other. 2. To load, as the burden. 

FREIGHT'ED, pp. Loaded, as a ship or vessel 

FREIGHT’ER, x. One who loads a ship, or one who char. 
ters and loads a ship. 
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FREIGHT'ING, ppr. Loading, as a ship or vessel. 
FREIS’‘LE-BEN, a. A mineral of a bluish color. 
FREMMED, a. [Sax. frem’d.] Strange ; not related ; for- 

eign, ancominon. Grouse. 3 

FREN, 1». A stranger. Spenser. 

RENCH, a. Pertaining to France, or its inbabitants. 
FRENCH, n. The language spoken by the people of France 
FRENCH-GRASS, nv. Saint-fuin. 

FRENCH-HORN, a. A wind instrument of music, made 
of metal. 

FRENCH 'I-PY, 0. t. To make French ; to infect with the 
manner of the French. Camden. 

FRENCH LIKE, a. Kesembling the French. Bp. Hall. 

FRE-NETI€. See Frantic and PHRENETIC. 

FREN'ZLED, part. a. Affected with madness. 

FRENZY, x». (Pr. frenesie; L. phremtis.) Madness; dis- 
traction ; rage ; or any violent agitation of the mind, ap- 
proaching to distraction. 

FRE'QUENCE, a. (Fr.; L. frequentia.) A crowd ; a throng ; 
& concourse ; an assembly. [ Little used.] Mutun. 

FRE QUEN-CY, ». 1. A return or occurrence of a thing 
often repeated at short intervals. 2. A crowd; a throng; 
obs, 

F SP QURNT, a. (Fy.; L. frequens.] 1. Often seen of 
done ; often happening at short intervals ; often repeated 
or cael Q. Used often to tice sny thing. 3. 
Full ; crowded ; thronged 3 (obs. 

® FREQUENT, or FRE-QUENT,, c.€. [i Frequento-) To 
visit often; to resort to often or habitually. 
FRE-QUENT‘A-BLE, a. Accessible. Stdney. 
RE-QUEN-TA'TION, 2. 1. The act of frequenting. 2. 
The habit of visiting often. 

FRE-QUENT A-TIVE, a. (It. frequentativo.] In grammar, 
signifying the frequent repeution of an action. 

® FRE QUENT-ED, pp. Often visited. 

® FRE-QUENT-ER, ». One who often visits or resorts to 
customarily. 

PRE QUENT-LY, adv. Often; many times; at short in- 
tervals ; commonly. 

FRE QUENT-NESS, 2. The quality of being frequent or 
often repeated. 

FRES €v, ar. (It. fresco.] 1. Coolness; shade ; a cool, re- 
freshing state of the air; duskiness. 2. A picture not 
drawn in glaring light, but in dusk. 3. A method of paint- 
ing in relief on walls, perlormee with water-colors on 
fresh plaster, or on a wall Jaid with mortar not yet dry. 
4. A cool, refreshing liquor. 

FRESH, a. Sage bab: 1. Moving with celerity ; brisk ; 
strong ; somewhat vehement. 2. Having the color and 
appearance or youre. thrifty plants; lively ; not impaired 
or faded. 3. 1 axing ite appearance of a healthy youth; 
florid; ruddy. 4. New, recently grown. 5. New; re- 
cently made or obtained. 6. Not impaired by time ; not 
forgetten or obliterated. 7. Nut salt. &. Recently from 
the well or spring; pure and cool; not warm or vapid. 
9. In a state like that of recent growth or recentness. 10. 
Repaired from loss or diininution; having new vigor. 11. 
New ; that bas lately come or arrived. 12. Sweet; ina 

ood state ; not stale. 13. Unpracticed ; unused ; not be- 

Fore employed. 14. Moderately rapid. 

PRESH, x. A freshet. Beverly, Hist. Verginia. 

PRESHLBLOWN, a. Newly blown. 

PR ESH'EN, (fresh'n) v.t. 1. To make fresh ; to dulcify ; to 
ecparate, as water from saline particles ; to take saltness 
from any thing. 2. To refresh; to revive; [not used.] 
3. In seamen’s language, to apply new service to a cable. 

FRESHIEN, cv. 4. 1. To grow fresh ; to lose salt or saltiness. 
2. To grow brisk or strong. 

PRESIVENED, pp. Deprived of saltness ; sweetened. 

FRCSHW/ES, wx. J. The mingling of fresh water with salt 
water in rivers or bays. Bererly. 2 A flood; an over- 
Seti & an inundation ; a freshet. 

FRESE T, a. 1. A tlood or overtlowing of a river, by 
means of heavy rains or melted snow ; an inundation. 
Avw kagland. 2. A stream of fresh water. Brorcne. 

FRISH-FOBCE,, a. In lai,a force done within forty days. 

FRESHLY, ado. 1. Newly ; io the former state renewed ; 
in a new or fresh state. 2. Witha healthy look ; ruddily. 
3. Briskly ; strongly. 4. Coolly. 

FRISH MAN, a. 1. A novice; one in the rudiments of 
knowledge.—2. In collezes, one of the youngest class of 
students. 

FRisttU MAN-SHIP, 2. The state of a freshman. 
FRESH'MENT, w#. Refreshinent. Cartirright. 

ESHNESS, a. 1. Newness ; vigor; spirit; the contrary 

to vapidness, 2. Vigor; liveliness; the contrary to a 

faled state. 3. Newness of strength ; renewed vigor; op- 

posed to weariness or fatigue. 4. Coolness , invigorating 
qactity or state. 5. Color of youth and health; ruddiness. 

o. Freedom from saltness. 7. A new or recent state or 

wality ; rawness. 8. Briskness, as of wind. 
HSUNEW, a. Unpracticed. Shak. 
ESH'WA-TER, a. 1. Accustomed to sail on fresh water 
oaly, or in the consting trade. 2. Raw ; unskilled. 
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FRESH'WA-TERED, a. Newly watered ; supplied with 
fresh water. 

FRET, e. t. (Sw. rata. | 
stance by friction. 2. ‘I 


1. To rub; to wear away ea cab 
o corrode ; W gnaw , to eal away 
3. To impair; to wear away. 4. ‘To form into raised 
work. 5. ‘lo variegate ; to diversify. 6. To agitate vio 
lenly. 7. To agitate; to disturb; to make rough; to 
cause to ripple. 8. Tu tease ; to irntate ; to vex; to make 
alugry. 9. ‘lo wear away ; lo Phafe,; to gall. 

FRET, c.% 1. To be wort away ; to be corroded. 2. To 
eat or wear in; to make way by attntion or corrogian 
3. Tu be agitated ; to be in violent commotion. 4. To be 
vexed, to be chafed or irritated ; w be angry ; to utes 
peevish expressions. 

FRET, x». 1. The agitstion of the surface of a fluid ; a rip 
pling on the surface of water; small undulations contina- 
ally repeated. 2. Work raised in protuberances ; or a 
kind of knot: consisting of two lists or small hlbets inter- 
laced) used as an ornament in architecture, 3, Agitation 
of mind: commotion of temper; irritation. 4. sbort 
piece of wire tixed on the figer-board of a guitar, Ac., 
which, being pressed against the strings, varies the tone. 
Busby.—5. In Aeraldry, a bearing compused of bars cross- 
ed and interlaced. 

FRET, c. t. To furnish with frets. 4s. Res. 

FRET, x. [L. fretum.] A frith, which see. 

tPRET, a. Eaten away. Lee. xiii. 

FRET'FUL, a. Disposed to fret; ill-bumored; peevish ; 
angry ; in @ state of vexation. 

FRET FUL-LY, adv. Peevishly ; angrily. 

FRET FUL-NESS, x. Peevishness ; ul-humor; disposition 
to fret and comphin. 

FRETT, n. With minera, the worn side of the bank of a 
river. Encye. 

BRD TED pp Valen, : ales ed A rubbed or worn aweav ; 
agitated ; vexed; made rough on the surface ; variegatea 
ornamented with fretwork ; furnished with freta. : 

FRET TEN, a. Rubbed ; marked ; as, pock-fretten, marked 
with the small-pox. 

FRET’IER, an. That which frets. 

FRETTING, ppr. Corroding ; wearing away ; agitating, 
vexing ; making rough on the surface ; variegating. 

FRET TING, a. Agitation, commotion. 

FRET'TY, a. Adorned with fretwork. 

FRE'TUM, vn. [L.] An arm of the sea. Ray. 

FRET'WORK, x. Raised work ; work adorned with frets, 

FRLA-BILL-TY, (x. The quality of being easily broken, 

FRIA-BLE-NESS, crumbled and reduced w powder. 

FRIA-BLE, a. [Fr. friable ; L. friubilis.] Easily crumbled 
or pulverized ; easily reduced to powder. 

FRIMAR, a. We Jfrere.] 1. An appellation common to the 
monks of all orders. Friars are generally distinguished 
into four principal branches, viz.: 1. Minors, Gray Friare 
or Franciscans ; 2. Augustines; 3. Dominicans or Black 
Priars; 4. White Friars or Carmelites.—2. In a restricted 
sense, 3 Monk who is not a priest. 

FRI AR-LIKE, a. Like a friar; monastic; unskilled in the 
world. AKnolles. 

FRI'AR-LY, a. Like a friar; untaught in the affairs of life. 

FRIAR’S-€OWL, x. A plant, a species of arum, with a 
flower resembling a coal: 

FRUAR?S-LAN'TERN, wn. The ignrus fatuus. Milton. 

FRIAR-Y, 2. A monastery ; a convent of friars. 

FRIAR-Y, a. Like a friar; pertaining to friars. 

FRIBBLE, a. [L. fricolus; Fr. frivole.] Frivolous; tri 
fling ; silly. Brit. Crit. 

FRIB’BLE, a. A frivolous, contemptible fellow. 

FRIBBLE, vc. To trifle; also, to totter. Tatler. 

Perce rn. Atrifler. Spectator. 
tPBORG, n. [sree and burg.}] The same as frank- 

FRID BURGH, pias. Caan 

t FRI€/ACE, n. Meat sliced and dressed with strong sauce; 
also, an unguent prepared by frying things together. 

FRI€-A8-SEE!, n. [Fr.] A dish of food made by entti 
chickens, rabbits, or other small animals into pieces, 
dressing them ina frying pan, or a like utensil. 

FRI€-AS-SEE), ce. t. a dress in fricassee. 

FRI-€A'TION, an. (L. fricatio.] The act of rubbing ; frie- 
tion. ho used.) Bacon. 

FRIE€'TION, vn. (L. frictio; Fr. friction.) 1. The act of rub. 
bing the surface of one body against that of another ; attri 
tion.—2. In mechanics, the effect of rubbing, or the resist 
ance which a moving body meets with from the surface on 
which it moves.—3. In medicine, the rubbing of the body 
with the hand, or with a brush, flannel, &c. 

FRIDAY, xn. [Sax. frig-deg ; G. frezag ; from Frigza, the 
Venus of the north.) The sixth day of the week, formerly 
consecrated to Frigga. 

t FRIDGE, v. t. (Sax. frician.] To move hastily. 

FRID-STOLE. e Frep. 

FRIEND, (frend) x. (Sax. freond.} 1. One who ts attach- 
ed to another by affection ; opposed to foe or enemy. 2. 
One not hostile. Shak. 3. One reconedled after enmity. 
4. An attendant; acompanion. 5. A favorer; one who 
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te propitious. 6. A favorite 7. A term of salutation ; a 
familiar compellation. 8. Formerly, a paramvuur.—9. .2 
friend at cyurt, one who bas sufficient interest to serve an- 


ouier. 

PRIEND, (frend) c.¢ To favor; to countenance; to be- 
friend ; to support or aid. (We now use befriend. 
FRIEND'ED, (frend'ed) pp. 1. Favored; nded. 2 a. 

Inclined to love ; well disposed. Shak. 

FRIEND/LESS, (frends) a. Destitute of friends ; want- 

ing countenance or support ; forlorn. Pope. 

FRIEND LIKE, (frend itke) a. Having the dispositions of a 
friend. 

FRIEND/LI-NESS, (frend'te-nes) x. 1. A disposition to 
fi endshio ; friendly disposition. 2. Exertion of benevo- 
lence or findness: 

FRIENDLY, (frend'ly) a. 1. Having the temper and dis- 
position of a friend; kind: favorable ; disposed tw prc- 
mote the good of another. 2. Disposed to peace. 3. Ain- 
feable. 4. Not hostile. 5. Favorable ; propitious ; salu- 


tary , romoting the g of. 
FRIENDLY, (frend ly) ado. In the manner of friends ; am- 
icably. [Not much used.) Shak. 

FRIEND'SHIP, (frend'ship) n. 1. An attachment to a per- 
g0N, proceeding trum intimate acquaintance, and a recip- 
rocation of kind offices, or from a favorable opinion of the 
amiuble and respectable qualities of his mind. = #riendshiyp 
ditiers from benervience, Which is good will to mankind m 
general, and from that fore which springs from animal ap- 
pete. 2. Mutual attachment; -intunacy. 3. Favor; 

raonal kindness. 4. Friendly aid; belp; assistance. 
ye Confonnit ,; affinity ; correspondence ; aptness to unite. 

4 UIEZE, or PRIZE, (freez) un. (Sp. freva.] 1. Properly, 
the nap on woolen cloth ; hence, a kind of coarse wovlen 
cloth or stuff, with a nap on one side.—2. In architecture, 
that part of the entablature of a column which is between 
the architrave and cornice. 

FRIEZED, a. Nopped ; shaggy with nap or frieze. 

PRIEZE'LIKE, a. Resembling frieze. Addison. 

FPRIG‘ATE, x. ae fregute.} 1. A ship of war, of a size 
Jarger than a sloup or brig, and less than a ship of the line ; 
usually having two decks. 2. Any small vessel on the 
water ; fees: 

FRIG AT BUILT, a. Having a quarter deck and forecas- 
tle raised above the main deck. 

FRIG-A-TOON!, n. A Venetian vessel. 

FRIG-E-FAC/TION, n. (L. frigus and facio.) The act of 
making cold. [Little used.) Dict. 

PRIGHT, (frite) x. (Dan. frygt ; Bax. fyrhto.] Sudden and 
violent fear, terror; a passion excited by the sudden ap- 

arance of danger. 

IGHT, or FRIGHT'EN, 0.t. To terrify; to scare; to 
alarm suddenly with danger; to shock suddenly with 
the approach of evil ; to daunt; to dismay. 

FPRIGHIVED pp. Territied ; suddenly alarmed with 


FPRIGHT’ENED, }_ danger. 
FRIGHT'FUTL, a. Terrible ; dreadful ; exciting alarm ; im- 
reasing terror. 
IGHT'FUL-LY, adv. 1. Terribly ; dreadfully ; ina man- 
per to impress terror and alarm ; horribly. Very disa- 
reeably ; shockingly. 
PRY HTEULN ESs, a. The quality of impressing terror. 
FRIGID, «. [L. frigidus.] ‘old; wanting heat or 
warmth. 2 Wanting warmth of affection; unfeeling. 


3. Wanting natural heat or vigor suthcient to excite the 
generative power; impotent. 4 Dull; jejune; unani- 
; Wanting the fire of genius of fancy. 5. Suff, for- 
mal ; forbidding. 6. Wanting zer" ; dull , formal ; lifeless. 
PRI-GID/I-TY, nn. 1. Coldness; want of warmth. 2. 
Want of natural heat, life and vigor of body ; impoten- 
cy ; imbecility. 3. Coldness of attection, 4. Dulluess ; 
want of animation or intellectual fire. 
PRIG/ED-LY, adv. Coldly ; dually ; without affection. 
FRIG ID-NESS, n. Coldnegs; d°\Inese; want of heat or 
vigor ; want of affection. See FatGipity. 
FRIG-O-RIF IE, a. (Fr. frigorifque.] Causing cold ; pro- 
ducing or generating cold. Quincy. 
FRILL, a. An edging of fine linen, on the bosom of a shirt 
or other similar thing ; a ruffle. 
FRILL, r. i. oe frilcuz.] To shake ; to quake ; to shiver 
as with cold. 
FRIM, a. [Sax. freom.) Flourishing. Drayton, 
INGE, (frinj) 2. (Fr. frange.) 1. An ornamental ap- 
ndage to the borders of garments or furniture, consist- 
g of louse threads, 2 Something resembling fringe ; an 
open, broken border. 
FRINGE, v. t. Toadorn or border with fringe or a loose edg- 


PRIKGED pp. Bordered with fringe. 

FRINGE MA-KER, a. One who maker fringe. 

FRINGING, rer Bordering with fringe. 

FRING'Y, a. Adorned with fringes. Shak. 

FRIP PER, ». [Ft frppicr.) A dealer in old things ; a bro- 
ker. James. 

PRIPIPER-ER, x. One whodeals in old clothes. 
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er Sriperie.} 1. Old clothes; cas 
thrown aside, after wearing. Asics 
useless Ubings; tiffes. 2. The place 

3. ‘The trade or traftick in old 


FRIPPER-Y, x. 
dresses ; clothes 
waste matter ; 
where old clothes are sold. 
cluthes. 

FRIP'VER-Y, a. Trifling; contemptible Gray. 

FRI-SEOR, (fre-zdre’) w. [Fr.) A hair-dresser. Warron. 

FRISK, cv. i. (Dan. frivk.| bt. To leap; to ship; to sprin 
suddenly one way and the other. 2 Tu dauce, skip an 
gambol in frolick and gayety. 

FRISK, a. Lively , brisk ; blithe. Jfall. 

FRISK, n. A frolick ; a ftitof wanton gnyety. 

t FRISK'AL, x. A Jeaporcaper. &. Junsun. 

FRISK ER, 2. One who leaps or dances in gayety ; a wan- 
tou; an inconstant or unsetiled person. 

FRISHIET, n. (Fr. srisquette.| In printing, the light frame 
by which a sheet of paper a confined to the tympan to be 
Jaid on the forin for impression. 

FRISA'FUL, a. Brisk ; lively. Thomson. 

FRISK'-NESS, ». Briskness and frequeney of motion , 
gayety ; liveliness ; a dancing or Jeaping in frolick. 

FRISK ING, ppr. Leaping » Skipping ; dancing about; 
moving with life and gayety. 

FRISK!Y, a. Gay ; lively. 

FRIT, x. (Fr. fritte.] In the manufacture of glass, the mat- 
ter of which glass ia made after it bas n calcined of 
baked in a furnace. 

FRITH, nv. [l.. fretum.] 3. A narrow of the sea; 
a strait. [tis weed for the opening of a civer ints the sea. 
2. A kind of wear tor catching fish. 

FRITH, n. (W. prith, rie 1. A forest ; a woody place. 
2. A small field taken out of a common. 

tFRITH’Y, a. Woody. Shelton. 

FRITUI-LA-RY, n. [L. yritillus.] The crown imperial, a 

genus of plants. 

tf FRITI-NAN-CY, 2. [L. fritinnio.] The scream of an in- 
sect, as the cricket or cicada. Brown. 

FRIT'TER, n. [It. frittelia.] 1. A small pancake ; also, a 
small piece of meat fried. 2. A fragment; a shred ; a 
small piece. 

FRIT’ TER, v. ¢. 1. Tocut meat into small pieces to be fried. 
2. To break into small nieces or fragments.—To fritter 
arcay, is lo diminish; to pare off. 

FRI-VOLI-TY. Sce Fasvovousness. 

FRIV'O-LOUS, a. (L. fricelus.] Slight; trifling ; trivial ; 
of lite weight, worth or importance ; not worth notice. 
FRIV'O-LOUS-NESS, x. The quality of being trifling, or 

uf very little worth or iinportance ; want of conecquence. 

FRIV‘O-LOUS-LY, ade. [na trifling manner. 

FRIZ, v.t. (Sp. frisar.) 1. To curl; to erisp; to form 
into small curls with a crisping-pin. 2. To furmm the nap 
of cloth into little hard burs, prominences or knobs. 

FRIZED, pp. Curled ; formed into little burs on cloth. 

FRIZING, ppr. Curling ; forming lite hard burs on cloth 

FRIZ'ZLE, c. ¢. To curl; to crisp; as hair. Gay. 

FRIZ'ZLED, pp. Cured ; crisped. 

FRIZ‘ZLER, nx. One who makes short curls. 

FRIZ'ZLING, ppr. Curling ; crisping. 

FRO, ado. (Sax. fra.) From ; away ; back or beekward ; as 
in the phrase, to and fro. 

FROCK, wn. (Fr. froc.) An upper coat, or an outer gar- 
ment. The word is now used for a loose garment os 
shirt, worn by men over their other clothes, and fora kind 
of gown open behind, worn by females. 

FROG, nv. (Sax. froyga.} 1. An amphibious animal of the 
tide rana.—® In farricry. See Frusn. 

FROG BIT, n. A plant, the Agdrochans. 

FROG ‘FISH, ». 1. An animal of Surinam, 9 The lophiue, 
or fishing frog. 

FROG‘ LET-TUCE, nA plant. 

FROG GRASS, n. A plant. 

FROGI/GY, a. Having frogs. Sherwood. 

FROISE, a. [Fr. frowser.] A kind of food made by frying 
bucon inclosed in a pancake. Judd. 

FROL'I€K, a. (G. frvhlich.| Gay; merry ; fall of levity , 
dancing, playing or frisking about ; full of pranks. 

FROLIEK, x. 1, A wild prank ; a flight of levity, or gay- 
ety and mirth. 2. A scene of gayety and suirth, as Ia 
dancing or play. 

FROL‘I€K, v. i. To play wild pranks ; to play tricks of lev 
ity, mirth and gayety. 

tf FROLHEK-LY, ado. With mirth and gayety. Reaumone 

t FROL'1€K-NEBS, ». Pranks ; wildness of gayety ; frdlick 
someness. 

Toe nee a. Full of gayety and mirth; given to 

ranks. 

FROL'ICK-SOME-LY, ado. With wild gayety. 

FROLV/ICK-SOME-NESS, n. Gayety ; wild pranks. 

FROM, prep. (Sax. fram ; Goth. fram.] ‘The sense of from 
may be expressed by the noun distance, or by the adjec- 
tive distant, or by the participles, departing, removing to 
a distniice.—The sense of from is literal or figurative, but 
it is uniformly the same.—In certain pores foe on 
always elliptical, srom is followed by certain adverhs, 
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a@enoting place, region ur psitio... indefinitely, no precise 
potnt being exprewsed ; as, From ahove, from the upper 
tegions ; From afar, from @ distance ; From beneath, 
from t& place or region below ; Ffom below, from a Juwer 
mee . From behind, from a place or position in the rear ; 
rom far, froma distant place ; from Auzh, fromon high, 

from a high p'oce, from an upper region, or from heaven ; 
From hence, from this place—but srum is supertluous 
before Aence ; From thence, from that place, frum being 
supertuons ; From whence, from which place, from be- 
ing supertiuous ; From where, from which place ; Frum 
wuhin, from the interior or inside ; From without, from 
the ouiside, from abroad.—Frum precedes another prepo- 
Sifion, folluwed by its proper object or case ; as, Frum 
amidst, Frum among, From beneath, From beyund. 

PROM WARD, adv. (Sax. sram and weard.,; Away from ; 
the contrary of toward. 

PREOND, x. [L. eal In botany, a term which Linxne ap- 
plies to the peculiar feafing of palms and ferns. 

FRON-DA‘PION, 2. A lopping of trees. Ecelyn. 

FRON-DES'CENCE, nv. (L. jfrondescu.] In botany, the 
precise time of the year and month in which each species 
of plants unfolds its leaves. 

EE DI ERUES: a. {L. frons and fero.| Producing 
fronds. 

FROND OUS, a. A fromdous flower ie one which is leafy. 

® FRONT, a. (L. frons, froatia: Pr. front.) lL. Properly, 
the forehead, or part of the face above the eyes ; hence, 
the whole face. 2. The forehead or face, as expressive 
of the temper or disnosition. 3. The forepart of any 
thing. 4. ‘The forepart or van of an ony or a body of 
troops. 5. The part or place before the face, or opposed 
to it, or t the forepart o a thing. 6. ‘The most con- 
@picuous part or particular. 7. Impudence; as, men of 


unt, 

PRONT, v. t. 1. To op face to face ; to oppose directly. 
2. To stand op Or opposite, ur over against any 
thing. 

FRONT, v. i. 1. To stand foremost. Shak. 2. To have 


the face or front towards any point of compass. 

PRONT'AL, 2. [L. frontale ; Fr. frontal.) 1. In medicine, 
a medicament or preparation to be applied to the forehead. 
—2. In urchatecture, a litue pediment or frontpiece, over 
a small door or window.—J. In Jewish ceremonics, a front- 
al or browband, consisting of four pieces of velluin, laid 
on leather, and tied round the forehead in the gy na- 

ogue ; each piece containing some text of Scripture. 

FRON'RA-TED, a. [L. fron) The frontated leat of a 
flower grows broader and broader, and at Jast, perhape, ter- 
minates ina right line; in opposition to cuspated, which 
is) wnen the leaves end ina point. Quincey. 

FRONT’BOX, n. The box in a playhouse before the rest. 

FRONT'ED, a. Formed with a front. Wuton. 

* FRONT-TENK, a. (Fr. frontierc.] The marches ; the bor- 
der, confine or extreme part of a country, bordering on 
another country. ; 

#FRONT-LER’, a. Lying on the exterior part ; bordering ; 
conterminous. 

PRONT-LER-ED, (front-€rd‘) a. Guarded on the frontiers. 

FRON-TI-NAC€’, ? (fron-tin-yak’) 2. A species of French 

PRON-TIN-IA€, wine, named from the place in Lan- 
guedoc where it is produced. 

FRONTISPIECE, 2. (L. frontispicium.) 1. In architeet- 
ure, the principal face of a budding ; the face that direct- 
ly presents itself to the eye. 2. An ornamental figure or 
engraving fronting tbe first page of a book, or at the be- 


inning. 

FRONT! FSS, a. Wanting shame or modesty; not diffi- 
dent. Dryder. 

FRONT'LET, x. A frontal or browband ; a fillet or band 
worn on the forehead. Sce Frontac. 

FRON'I"ROOM, a. A room or apartment in the forepart of 
a house. 

t FROP'PISH, a. Peevish ; froward. Clarendon. 
FRORE, a. [G. fror, gefroren.}] Frozen. Muton. 


RORNE, a. Frozen. 
FROVRY, a. i. Frozen. Spenser. 92. Covered witha froth 
1. A fluid con- 


resembling hoar-frust. Fairfuz. 
FROST, n. (Sax., G., Sw., Dan. frost.] 
enled by cold inte ice or crystals. 2. The act of freez- 
ng; congelation of fluids.—3. In phystology, that state or 
tempernture of the air which occasions freezing or the 
congelation of water, 4. The appearance of plants spark- 
ling with icy crystals, 

FROST, vr. t. 1. In cookery, to cover or sprinkle with a 
composition of sugar, resembling hoar-frost. 2. To cover 
with any thing resembling hoar-frost. 

PRoOST BIT-TEN, (frost‘bit-tn) a. Nipped, withered or af- 
fected by frost. 4: ; 
FROST'ED, pp. 1. Covered with a composition like white 
frost. 2. a. Having hair changed to a gray or white col- 

or, ns if covered with huar-frost. 

PROAT'I-LY, adc. 1. With frost or excessive cold. 2. 
Without warmtr of affection ; cold y. 
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FROST'I-NESS, 2. The etate or quality of being testy 
treezing cold. 

a ect iG, ppr. Covering with something resembling 
hoar- frost. 

FROSTING, x. The composition resembling boar-frast, 
used to cover cake, &c. 

FROS'I’LESS, a. Free from frost. Swi/t. 

FROS'T'NALL, 2. A nail driven into a borse-shoe, to pre 
vent the horve froin slipping on ice. 

FROST’ WORK, vn. Work resembling hoar-frost on ehrubs 

FROST'Y, a. I. Producing frost ; having power tw congeal 
water, 2. Containing frost. J. Chillin affection ; without 
wurmth of affection or courage. 2. Resembling hoar. 
frost ; white ; gray-haired. , 

FROTH, n. (Gr. agoos : Sw. fradzga.) 1. Spume ; foam; 
the bubbles caused in liquors by fermentation or agitalion. 
2. Any empty, senseless show of wit or eloguence. 3 
Light, unsubstantial matter. 

FROTH, vr. @. ‘To cause to foam. Beaumort. 

FROTH, vr.t. To foam; lo throw up spume ; to throw um 
foam or bubbles. 

FROTHI-LY, ade. 1. With foam or spume. 2 In aa 
empty, trifling manner. 

FROTHA-NESS, n. The etate of being frothy ; emptines ; 
Re nseless matter. 

FROTH'Y, oa. 1. Full of foam or froth, or consisting of 
froth or light bubbles, 2. Soft; not firm or solid. 2 
Vain; light; empty ; unsubstantial. 

FROUNCE, n. A distemper of hawks, in which white spit- 
Ue gathers about the bill. Shtnner. 

FROUNCE, ot. (Sp. sruncer.] ‘lo curl or frizzle Ube hale 
about the face. 

FROUNCE, n. A wrinkle, plait or curl; an ornament of 
dress. Beaumont. 

FROUNCED, pp. Curled ; frizzled. 

FROUNCE' LESS, a. Having no plait or wrinkle. 

FROUNCING . Curling; crisping. 

FROUW ZY, a. Fetid; musty; rank ; dim; cloudy. 

t FROW, vn. [(G. frau ; D. eee) A woman. 

FRO'WARD, a. (Sax. framireard.) Perverse, that is, tarp 
ing from, with aversion or reluctance; not willing t+ 
yield or comply with what is required ; unyielding; up- 

avernable ; refractory ; disobedient; peevish. 

FROWARD-LY, adr. Perversely ; in a peevish manner. 

FROWARD-NESS, n. Perverseness ; reluctance Ww yield 
or comply ; disobedience ; peevishness. 

FROW'ER, n. A sharp edged tool to cleave Jaths. 

FROWN, rot. (Fr. resrogner.) 1. Toexpress displeasure by 
contracting the brow, and looking grim or surly ; to fovd 
stern, 2. ‘Jo manifest displeasure in any manner. 3. To 
lower | to louk threatening. 

Be v. t. To repel by expressing displeasure ; to re 

uke, 

FROWN, 2x». 1. A wrinkled look, particularly expressing 
dislike ? a suur, severe or stern look, expressive of dw 
plewure. 2. Any expression of displeasure. 

FROWN ING, ppr. Witting the brow in anger or displeas- 
ure; expressing displeasure by a sudy, stern of angry 
look ; lowering ; Ubreatenting. 

FROWN:ING-LY, adv. Steruly ; with a look of displeas 
ure. 

FROW'Y, a. [The same pied Gt Musty ; 

FROZEN, (fro'zn) pp. of preeze. 1. Congealed by cold. 2@ 
Cold ; frosty ; chill. 3. Chill or cold in affection. 4. Void 
of natural heat or vigor. 

Rag aera, n, State of being frozen. Bp. Gauden. 

"KR. 8. Fellow of the Royal Society. 

t FRUBUSIH, for fardtsh. 

FRUCT'ED, a. (in fructus.) In heraldry, bearing fruit. 

FRUE-TESCENCE, n. [L. fructus.] In botany, the pre- 
cise time when the fruit of a plant arrives at maturity, and 
its seeds are dixpersed ; the fruiting season. 

FRUC-TIF‘ER-OUS, a, [L. fructus and fero.] Bearing of 

roducing fnuit. 

PRUE-TI. I-CA'TION, wn. 1. The act of fructifying, ot 
rendering productive of fruit; fecundation.—2. In bote- 
ny, the temporary part of a plant ap i to genere- 


tion. 

FRUCTI-FQY, v. ¢. [Low L. fructyico; Fr. fructfer.] To 
make fruitful ; to render productive ; to fertilize. 

FRUE'TI-FY, vr. t. To bear fruit. Looker. 

t FRU€-TU-A'TION, a. Produce ; fruit. Pownall. 

FRU€/TU-OUS, a. (Br. fructuewr.] Fruitful ; fertile; aleo 

Lele AL with fertility. Philips. 

t FR ‘€'TURE, n, Use; fruition ; enjoyment. 

FROGAL, a. °L. fragalis; Fr., 8p. frugal.) Economical 
in the use or appropriation of money, goods or provisions 
of any kind; saving unnecessary expense ; sparing ; not 

fuse, prodigal or lavish. 

FRUGAL/I-TY, x. 1. Prudent economy ; good husbandry 
or housewifery ; a sparing use or appropriation of money 
or commodities ; a judicious use of any thing to be ex- 
pended. 2. A prudent and sparing use or appropriation 
of any thing. 


rancid ;: rank. 
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YRO'GAL-LY, ade. With economy ; with good mauage- 
ment; in a saving manner. 

FRUG‘GIN, xn. [Fr. suurgon.] An oven fork; the pole 
with which the ashes in the oven are stirred. 

FRU-GIF'ER-OUs, a. (L. frugifer.] Producing fruit or 


corn. 

FRU-GIV’'0-ROUS, a. [L. fruges and vorv.] Feeding on 
fruita seeds or corn, as birds. 

FROIT, x. (Fr. fruits lt. frutto.} 1. In a general sense, 
whatever the earth produces fur the nourishment of ani- 
mals, or for clothing or profit. 2. The produce of a tree 
or other plant ; the last production for the propagation or 
multiplication of its kind ; the seed of plates ur Ue part 
that contains the seeds.—3. In dutany, the seed of a phaint, 
or the seed with the pericarp. 4. Production ; that which 
is produced. 5. The produce of animals; offspring ; 
young. 6. Effeet or consequence. 7. Advantage ; profit; 
good derived. &. Production, etfect or consequence. 

FROIT, v. i. To produce fruit. Chesterfield. 

FROIT'AGE, a. [Fr.] Fruit collectively ; various fruit. 

ston. 


ME 

FRCIT'BEAR-ER, a. That which produces fruit. 

FROIT'BEAR-ING, a. Producing fruit; having the quality 
of bearing fruit. Mortemer. 

FRCOIT’ER-ER, xr. One who deals in fruit. 

FROIT'ER-Y, 2. [Fr. fruiterie.) 1. Fruit collectively 
taken. 2. A frui oft ; a repository for fruit. 

FROIT'FI}L, a. |. Very productive ; producing fruit in 
abundance. 2. Prolific; bearing children; not barren. 
3. Plenteous ; abounding in any thing. 4. Productive of 
any thing; fertile. 5. Producing in abundance; gene- 


rating. 
PROIPFYL-LY, adr. 1. In such a manner as to be prolitic. 
2. Plenteously ; abundantly. Stak. 
FROIT’FUL-NESS, a. 1. The quality oP oducing fruit in 
abundance ; productiveness ; fertility. 2. Fecundity ; the 
uality of being prolific, or producing many young. 3. 
Productivences of the intellect. 4. Exuberant abun- 


dance. 
FROIT'-GROVE, x. A grove or close plantation of fruit- 


trees. 

FRU-1'TION, a. (L. fruor.] Use, accompanied with pleas- 
ure, corporeal or intelectual, enjoyment; the pleasure 
derived from use or possession. 

FRO'I-TIVE, a. Enjoying. Boule. 

FROIT’LESS, a. 1. Not bearing fruit; barren; destitute 
of fruit. 2. Productive of no peu or good effect ; 
vain; idle; useless; unprofitable. 3. Having no off- 


spring. 
FRCITLESSLY, ede, Without any valuable effect ; idly ; 
vainly ; unprofitably. 
esha era aaa n. The quality of being vain or un- 
ofitable. 

CIT’-LOFT, xz. A place fo; the preservation of fruit. 
FROUT'-TIME, x. The time for gathering frit. 
FRCIT-TRE&, 2. A tree cultivated for its fruit. 
FRU-MEN-TA'CEOUS, a. [L. frumentaceus.] 1. Made of 

wheat or like grain. 2. Resembling wheat. 
FRU-MEN-TA/RI-OUS, a. [L. frumentarius.] Pertaining 


to wheat or n. 
FPRU-MEN-TA!TION, 2. es frumentatio.] Among the 
Romaas, a largess of grain bestowed on the people. 
FROMEN-TY, n. [L. frumentum.] Food made of wheat 
boiled in milk. 
FRUMP, 2. A joke, jeer or flout. Bp. Hall. 
FRUMP, ov. t. To insult. Beaumont. 
FRUMP’ER, ». A mocker; a scoffer. Cotgrave. 
FRUSH, v. t. [Fr. fruisser.] To bruise ; to crush. 
RUSH, n. (G. froxch.] In farriery, a sort of tender horn 
that grows in the middle of the sole of a horse. 
FRUS'TRA-BLE, a That may be frustrated. 
FRUS-TRA'NE-OUS. a. Vain ; useless ; unprofitable. [ Lit- 


tle used, South. 
PRUS'TRATE, vc. t. [L. frustrv.] 1. To defeat ; to disap- 
int; to balk ; to bring to nothing. 2. To disappoint. 
. To make null; to nullify ; to render of no effect. 
FRUSTRATE, part. a. Vain; ineffectual; useless; an- 
rofitable ; null; void; of no effect. Dryden. 
Us'TRA-TED, pp. Defeated ; disappuinted ; rendered 


vain or null. 

FRUS'TRA-TING, ppr. Defeating ; disappointing ; mak- 
ing vain or of no effect. 

FRUS-TRA‘TION, n. The act of frustrating ; disappoint- 
ment; defeat. South. 

FRUS'TRA-TIVE, a. Tending to defeat ; fallacious. 
FRUS'‘TRA-TO-RY, a. That makes void ; that vacates or 
renders null. Ayliffe. 
FRUS'TUM, zn. et A plece or part of a solid body sepa- 


rated from the rest. The frustum of a cone is the part 
that remains after the top is cut off by a plane parallel to 


the base. 

FRU-TES'CENT, a. [L. frutez.] In botany, from herbe- 
ceous becoming shrubby. Martyn. 

FRO'T'EX, 2. (L.] In dotany, a shrub. 
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FRO‘'TI-CAN'T, a. Full of shoow. Evelyn, 

FRO'TI-COUS, a. [L. srugcosus.] Shrubby. 

FRY, v.t. (L. frigo.] To dress with fat by beuting «4 
roasting in a oa over a fire; to cook ina frytugp ian. 

FRY, v.i. 1. To be heated and agitated; to suffer the ac 
tion of fire or extreme heat. 2. To ferment, ws in the 
stomach. 3. ‘l'o be agitated ; to boil, 

FRY, n. [Fr. frat.) 1. A swarm or crowd of little fisu. 2 

A dish of any thi g fried. 3. A kind of sieve. 

Pees per. Dressing ina fryingpan; heating ; agitat- 


g- 

FRY ING-PAN, x. A pan with a long handle, used fur fry 
ing meat and vegetables. 

ae B, a. A plump boy ; a woman. /'dd. 

UB, r.t. To put off; to delay ; to cheat. Skak. 

FUB BY, a. Plump; chubby. Nichols. 

FC CATE, a. [L. jucatus.} Painted; disguined with 

FUCA-TED, paint; also, disguised with fulee show. 

FCe¢uUs, nx. [L.] 1. A paint; a dye; also, false show. 
2. plu. Fucvers, in botany, a genus of alge, or sea-weods; 
the sea-wrack, &c. 

FUD‘DER of lead. See Fotuen. 

FUD'DLE, v. ¢. To make drunk ; to intoxicate. 

FUDD DLE, zc. i. To dnnk to excess. L>Estrange. 

FUD'DLED, pp. Drunk ; intoxicated. 

FUDDLER, rn. A drunkard. Barter. 

FUD'DLING, ppr. Intoxicating ; drinking to excess. 

FUDGE, a ward of contempt. 

FO'EL, n. [Fr. feu; Sp. suego.| 1. Any matter which 
serves as aliment to fire; that which feeds fire; combus- 
tible matter. 2. Any thing that serves to feed or increase 
flame, heat of excitement. 

FO'EL, » ¢. 1. To feed with combustible matter. 2. To 
store with fuel or firing. Wotton. 

rey, p. Fed with combustible matter ; stored with 

ring. 

FC'EL-ER, xn. He or that which supplies fuel. 

FC'EL-ING, ppr. Feeding with fuel; supplying with 


fuel. 
FUFF, v. i. [G. pfuffen.] To blow or puff. Brockett. 
FUFF'Y, a. Light and soft. Brockett. 


FU-GA'CIOUS, a. [L. fugar.} Flying or fleeing away ; 
volatile. 
FU-GA CIOUS-_-NESS, n. The quality of flying away ; vol- 


atility. 

FU-GAC'L-TY, an. [L. fugaz.) 1. Volatility; the quality 
of tlying away. @. Uncertainty ; instability. 

FOGH, or FOH, an exclamation expressing abhorrence, 

FO‘GI-TIVE, a. (Fr. sugitif ; L. fugitivus.) 1. Volatile ; 
apt to flee away ; readily waited by the wind. 2. Not 
tenable ; not to be held or detained; readily escaping. 
3. Unstable ; unsteady ; fleeting; not fixed or durable. 
4. Fleeing ; runnin’; from danger or pursuit. 5. Fleeing 
from duty; eloping; escaping. 6. Wandering; vaga- 
bond.—7. In literature, fugitive compositions are such as 
are short and occasional, written in haste or at intervals, 
and considered to be fleeting and teinporary. 

POGI-TIVE, n. 1. One who flees from his station or duty ; 
a deserter; one who flees from danger. 2. One who has 
fled or deserted and taken refuge under another power, 
or one who has fled from punishment. 3. One hard to be 
caught or detained. 

FO'GI-TIVE-NESS, n. 1. Volatility ; fugacity ; an aptness 
to fly away. 2. Instability ; unsteadiness. 

FUGUE, (fag) ». (Fr. fugue; L., Sp., It. suga.) In music, 
a chase or succession in the parts; that which expresses 
the capital thought or sentiment of the piece, in causing 
it to pass successively and alternately from one part to 
another. 

FO'GUIST, n. A musician who composes fugues, or per- 
forms them extemporaneously. Bushy. 

t FUL'CI-BLE, a. [L. fulcililis.) Which may be prop- 


up. 

FUL CEMENT, n. [L. fulcimentem.] A prop; a fulcrum ; 
that on which a balance or lever rests. { Little used. | 

FUL'€RATE, a. [L. fulcrum.] 1. In botany, a fulcrate 
stem is one whose branches descend tothe earth. 2. Fur- 
nished with fulcres. 

FUL‘ERUM, ja. [1..] 1. A prop or support.—2. In me 

FUL €RE chamcs, that by which a lever is sustain- 
ed.—3. In botany, the part of a plant which serves to sup 
port or detend it. : 

FUL-FILL, ec. ¢. [fall and All.) 1. To accomplieh ; to per- 
form ; to complete ; to answer in execution or event whut! 
has been foretold or promised. 2. To accomplish what 
was intended ; to answer a design by execution. 3. Tu 
accomplish or perform what was desired ; to answer any 
desire by compliance or gratification. 4. To perform 
what is required ; to answer a law by obedience. 5. To 
complete in time.—6. In general, to accoinplish ; to com- 
plete ; to carry into effect. 

FUL-FILI‘ED, (ful-fild’) pp. Accomplished ; performed 
completed ; executed. 

FUL-FILL/ER, 2. One that fulfills or accomplishes. 
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FUL-FILL/ING, ppr. Accomplisuing ; performing ; com- 

eting. 

FULL-tILL/MENT, ) x. 1. Accomplishment ; completion. 

FUL-FILUING 2. Execution ; performance. 

FUL FRAUGHT, a. Full-stored. Shak. 

F peeyexs mn. (L. falgens.] Brightness ; splendor ; 

ttler. 

FULIGENT, a. Shining ; dazzling ; exquisitel ht. 
FUL/GID, a. [L. fulyidus.] Shinin atte 
PUL-GID'L-TY, 2. Splendor; dazzfing glitter. Dict. 
UL’GOR, a. {L.] Splendor; dazzling brightness. [ Little 
wsed.| More. 

FUL/GU-RANT, a. Lightening. 
FUL‘GU-RATE, v. «. To flash as lightning. Chambers. 
FUL-GU-RA'TION, a. [L. falgurativ.] Lightning ; the 
act of lightening. 

t FULGU-RY, n. (L. fulgur.] Lightning. Cockeram. 

FUL. HAM, ». A cant word for false dice. Shak. 

PU-LIG-I-NOS‘L-TY, n. [L. fulige.] BSootiness; matter 
deposited by smoke. Kirwan, Geol. 

FU-LIGI-NOUS, a. (L. fuliginens.] 1, Pertaining to soot ; 
soy; dark; dusky. 2. Pertaining to smoke; resem- 
bling smoke ; dusky. 

FU-LIG'I-NOUS-LY, adc. By being sooty. 

FO'LI-MART. See Foumart. 

FIJLL, a. (Sax., Sw. full.) 1. Replete; having within its 
limits all that it can contain. 2. Abounding with; hav- 
ing a large quantity or abundance. 3. Supplied ; not va- 
cant. 4. Plump; fat. 5. Saturated; sated. 6. Crowd- 
ed, with regard to the imagination or memory. 7. Large ; 
entire ; not partial; that fills, 8. Complete; entire ; not 
defective or parcial. 9. Complete; entire ; without abate- 
ment. 10. Containing the whole matter ; expressing the 
whole. J. Strong ; not faint or attenuated ; loud ; clear; 
Gistinct, 12. Mature; perfect. 13. Entire; complete ; 
denoting the completion uf a sentence. 14. Spread to 
view in all dimensions. 15. Exhibiting the whole disk 
or surface illuminated. 16. Abundant; plenteous ; sutli- 
cient. 17. Adequate; equal. 18. Well fed. i9. Well 
sipplied or furnished; abounding. 20. Copious; ample. 

FULL, ». lL. Complete measure ; utmost extent. 2. The 
highest state or degree. 3. The whole ; the total ; in the 
phrase, at full. 4. The state of satiety.—The full of the 
moon is the time when it presents to the spectator its 
whole face illuminated. 

FIJLL, ado. I. Quite; to the same degree ; without abate- 
ment or diminution. 2. With the whole effect. 3. Ex- 
actly. 4. Directly.—Full is prefixed to other words, 
chiefly participles, to express utmost extent or degree. 

FPULL'-A-CORNED, a. Fed to the full with acorns. 

FULL’-BLOOMED, a. Having perfect bloom. Crashaw. 

FULL’-BLOWN, a. 1. Fully expanded, asa blossom. 2. 

Ny distended with wind. Dryden. 

FULLI-BOT-TOM, n. A wig with a Inrge bottom. 

FULL/-BOT-TOMED, a. Having a large bottom, as a wig. 

FIVLL-BUTT, adv. Meeting directly and with violence. 

Vulgar.) L'‘F-strange. 

FULULI-CHARGED, a. Charged to fullness. Shak. 

F')LI!-CRAMMED, a. Crammed to fullness. Marston. 

FULL!-DRESSED, a. Dressed in form or costume. 

FUILL/-DRIVE, a. Driving with full speed. Chaucer. 

FULL'-RARED, a. Having the ears or heads full of grain. 
Denham. 

FILL-EVED, a. Having large, prominent eyes. 

FULLCRACED, a. Having a broad face. 

FULL/-FED, a. Fed to fullnesa; plump with fat. 

FULL:-FR AUGHT, a. Laden or stored to fullness. 

A ee a. Over-fed ; a terin of hawking. 

FULL! GROWN, a. Grown to full size. Milton, 

FULU-HEA RT-ED, a. Full of courage or confidence. 

FiLL/-HOT, a. 1. Heated to the utmost. Shak. 2. Quite 
as hot as it ought to be. 

FPULL'-LA-DEN, a. Laden to the full. 

FULL -MANNED, a. Completely furnished with men. 

F VEGL!-MOU'FHED a. Having a full, strong voice. 

FULL/-ORBED, a. Having the orb complete or fully illu- 
minated, as the moon ; like the full moon. 

PULL/-SPREAD, a Extended tothe utmost. Dryden, 

F (LU -STOM-A ‘HED, a. Having the stoinach crammed. 

FULL-STUFFED, a. Filled to the utmost extent. 

FULL:-SUM MED, a. Complete in all its parts. 

FULL'-WINGED, a. 1. Having complete wings, or large 
strong wings. 2. Ready for flight; eager. 

FULL, 7. t. (Sax. felon; L. fullo.} To thicken cloth in 
a mill; to make compact ; or to scour, Cleanse and thick- 
enin a mill. 

Put. AGE, n. Money paid for fulling cloth. 


FLLLEL, po. Cleansed; thickened; made dense apd 
rman a mill, 
FULL'ER, ». One whose occumtion te to full cloth. 
FOULT/ER’S-BARTH, n. A variety of clay. 
F LU ER?S-THIS-TLE, dn. Teasel, a plant of the genus 
FULL’ER’S-WEED, dipsacus. Thic burrs are used 
in dressing cloth. 


* See Synopsie 
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FIJLL/ER-Y, 2. The place or the works where the fufling 
of clouh is carried on. 

FULL‘ING, ppr. Thickening cloth ina mill, making compaq 

FUELLING, «. The art or practice of thickening cloth, and 
making it compact and firm, in a mill. 

FULLUNG-MILL, x. A mill for fulling cloth. 

FULLNESS, a. |. The state of being filled, #0 as to leave 
no part vacant. 2. The state of abuunding or being is 
great plenty; abundance. 3. Completeness; the state 
of a thing in which nothing is wanted; perfecoon. 4 
Repletion ; satiety ; as from intemperance. 5. Repletion 
of vessels. 6. Plenty ; wealth ; affluence. 7. Struggliog 
perturbation ; swelling. 6. Largeness; extent. 9. 
bess ,; force of sound, such as fills the ear. 

FULLY, adr. J. Completely ; entirely ; without lack or 
defect ; in a manner to give satisfaction ; to the extent 
desired. 2. Com letely ; perfectly. 

FUL'MAR, x. 1. A fowl of the genus procellaria. 2. The 
foulemart or fulimart. Sec Foumant. 

FULIMI-NANT, a. [Fr.; L. falonuans.) Thund 

FUL!MI-NATE, v.f. [L. fulmino.] 1. To thunder. 2 Te 
make a loud, sudden noise, or a sudden sharp creck ; & 
detonate. 3. To hurl papal thunder ; to issue forth 
sinstical censures, 

FUL/MI-NATE, ¢.t. 1. To utter or send out, as a dena 
ciation or censure. 2. To cause to explode. 

FUL!MI-NA-TING, ppr. 1. ‘Thundering ; crackling; ex- 
pene detonating. 2. Hurling menaces or censures. 

FUL-MI-NA‘TION, n. 1. A thundering. 2. Denunciatioa 
of censure or threats, as by papal authority. 3. The eg- 
plosion of certain chemical preparations ; detonation. 

FUL'MI-NA-TO-RY, a. Thundering ; striking terror. 
FUL/MINE, v. t. To thunder. .i/uton. 

UL/MINE, o. t. To shoot ; to dart like lightning. 
FUL-MINI€, a. Fulminic acid, in chemistry, is a peculias 
acid contained in fulminating silver. 
*FULSOME a. (Sax. ful’) Gross ; dixgusting by plain- 

* FU LLISOME, ness, grossnees or excess. 

*FUL/SOME-LY, adv. Grossly ; with disgusting plainness 


or excess, 

*FULSOME-NESS, a. Offensive grossness, as of praise. 

FUL‘SOME, a. [Sax. ful.] 1. Nauseuus ; offensive. 2% 
Raok ; offensive to the smell. 3. Lustful. 4. Tending 
to obscenity. (These are the English definitions of sul- 
sume, but | have never witnessed such applications of the 
word in the United States.] 

FUL’SOME-LY, adv. Rankly; nauseously ; obscenely. 


Eng. 

PUI-SOME-NESS, n. Nauseousnesa; rank smell; obd- 
gcenily. Eng. 

FUL'VID. See Fucvovs. 

pe oUr: a. [L. fuleus.) Yellow; tawny; saffron- 
colored. 

FU-MA‘DO, 2. ba dake A smoked fish. 

FO MAGE, a. [C. fumus.} Hearth-money. Dice. 

FOIMA-TO-RY, a. [Fr. fumeterre.] A plant. 

FUM'BLE, cv. i. [D. fommeler.] 1. To feel or grope about ; 
to attempt awkwardly. 2. To grope nbeut in perplexity ; 
to seck awkwardly. Dryden. 3. Tu handle much; to 
Bat childishly ; ta tum over and over. 

FUM'BLE, v. t: To manage awkwardly ; to crowd or tum 
ble together. Shak. 

FUM'BLER, x. One who gropes or manages awkwardly 

FUM'BLING, ppr. Groping ; managing awkwardly. 

FU M'BLING.-LY, adr. In an awkward manner. 

FUME, na. [L. fumus.} 1. Smoke ; vapor from combustion, 
as from buming wood or tobacco. 2. Vapor; volatile 
matter ascending in a dense body. 3. Exhalation from 
the stomach. 4. Rage; heat. 5. Any thing uosubstan 
tial or fleeting. 6. Idle conceit ; vain imagination. 

FUME, v.i. [I.. fumo; Fr. fumer.) 1. Tasmoke ; to throw 
off vapor, as in combustion. 2. To yield vapor or visible 
exhalations. 3. To pass off in vapors. 4. To be in a 
rage ; to be hot with anger. 

FUME, v.¢t. 1. To smoke ; to dry in smoke. 2. To pay 
fume. 3. To i le or drive away in vapors. 

FO'MET, n. The dung of deer. B. Jonson. 

FU-METTE,, n. [Fr.] The stink of meat. Seif. 

FOMID, a. [L. midus.) Smoky ; vaporous. 

FO'MLGATE, v.t. (L. fumigu.}] 1. To smoke ; to ger 
fume. 2, To apply smoke to; to expose to smoke. 

F(C'MI-GA-TED, pp. Smoked ; exposed to smoke. 

FO'MI-GA-TING, ppr. Smoking ; applying smoke to. 

FU-MI-GA‘TION,n. [L. fumigatio. if The act of smoking 
or applying amoke. 2. Vapors; stent raised by fire. 

FOM ING, . Sinoking ; emitting vapors ; raging. 

FOM Neely, adv. Angrily ; ina rage. Hooker. 

FOMISH, a. Smoky ; hot; choleric. [Little used.) 

FC'MI-TER, a. A plant. 

FOMY, (a. ucing fume ; vapur. Drydes 

FUN, n. pane vulgar merriment. 4 low word. 

FU-NAM'BU-LA-TO-RY, a. Performing like a ropedan 
cer ; narrow, like the walk of s rope dancer. 
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PU-NAM'BU-LIST, 2. [L. funis and ambulo.) A rope- 
walher or dancer. 

‘ FU-NAM’BU-LO, Ur: L. fanambulus.] A rop?-dancer. 
FU-NAM’BU-LUS, acon. 

UNE'TION, xn. [Le fanctio.] 1. Ina general sense, the 
daing, executing or eas of any thing ; discharge ; 
rforinance. 2. O or employment, or any duty or 
iness belonging to a particular station or character. 3. 
Trade ; occupation ; [less pruper.] 4. The office of any 
particular part of animal bodies. 5. Power ; faculty, ani- 
mal or intellectual. 

FUNOETION-AL-LY, adv. By means of the functions: 
Lawrence, Lect. 

FUN€ TION-A-RY, a. One who holds an office or trust. 

FUND, n. {Fr. fond.) 1. A stock or capital; a sum of 
money appropriated as the foundation of some conmmer- 
cial or other operation. 2. Money lent to government, 
constituting a national debt; or the stock of a national 
debt. 3. Money or income destined to the payment of 
the interest of a debt. 4. A sinking fund is a sum of 
money appropriated to the purchase of the public stocks 
or the payment of the public debt. 5. A stock or capital 
to afford supplies of any kind. 6. Abundance ; ample 
stock or store. 

FUND, v.t. 1. To provide and appropriate a fand. 2. To 

ace money in a fund. 

FUND/A-MENT, pr. (L. fundamentum.] 1. The seat ; the 
lower part of the body, or of the intestinum rectum. 2. 
Foundation ; [aot in mee) Chaucer. 

FUN-DA-MENT’AL, a. Pertaining to the foundation or 
basis ; serving for the foundation. 

FUN-DA-MENT'AL, n». A leading or primary principle, 
rule, law or article, which serves as the ground-work of 
a system. | 

FUN-DA-MENT’AL-LY, adv. Primarily ; originally ; es- 
sentially ; at the foundation. 

FUNDED, pp. Furnished with funds for regular payment 
of the interest of. 

FUNDING, ppr. Providing funds for the payment of the 
interest of. 

PU-NF'/BRI-AL, a. (L. funebris.] Pertaining to funerals. 
FU-NF'BRI-OUS, a. [L. funcbris.) Funereal. 
O'NER-AL, n. [It. funerale.} 1. Burirl; the ceremony of 
burying a dead body ; obsequies. 2. The procession of 
persons attending the burial of the dead. 3. Burial; in- 
terment. Denham. 

FO'NER-AL, a. Pertaining to burial; used at the inter- 
ment of the dead. 

FO'NER-ATE, ».t. [L. funeratus.} To bury. Cockeram. 

[FUN ER-A’TION, 2. Solemnization of a funeral. 
U-NE'‘RE-AL, a. 1. Suiting a funeral; pertaining to 
burial. 2. Dark ; dismal; mournful. Tuylor. 

{ FU-NEST’, a. [L. fuxestus.} Doleful; tamentable. 
Beal ee 

FUN GATE, 2. (from fangus.} A compound of fungic acid 
and a base. Coxe. 

neers n. [(L. fungus.) A blockhead ; a dolt; a fool. 

urton 


PUN'GIE€, a. Pertaining to or obtained from mushrooms. 

FUN-GI-FORM, a. [n mineralovy, having 8 termination 
similar to the head of a fungus. 

PUN GIN, n. The flesh; part of mushrooms. 

FUN'GITE, a. 4 ‘tind of fossil coral. 

FUN-GOS/I-TY, n. Soft excrescence. 

FUN'GOUS, a. [See Fr saus.] 1. Like fungus or a inush- 
roum ; excrescent ; *pungy ; soft. 2. Growing suddenly, 
but not substantial or durable. 

FUNGUS, rn. [{L.] 1. A mushroom, vulgarly called a 
toadstool. 2. A spungy 2xcrescence in animal bodies, as 

d fiesh formed in wounds. 
INI-ELE, 2. [L. funiculus.] A small cord ; a small lig- 
ature ; a fibre. Johnson. 

FU-NIE'U-LAR, a. Consisting of a small cord or fibre. 

FUNK, x. An offensive smell. [Vulgar.] 

FU NK, v.t. To poison w.th au offensive smell. King. 

LFUN K, v. 1. To stink through fear. Epigram on J. Burton. 

NINEL, n. [W. fynel.] 1. A passage or avenue fora 
fluid or flowing substance, particularly, the shaft or hollow 
ehanne! of a chimney through which smoke ascends. 2. 
A vessel for conveying fluids into close vessels ; a kind of 
hollow cone with a pipe; atunnel. . 

FU N'NEL-FORM a. Having the form of a funnel or 

FUN NEL-SHAPED, { _ inverted hollow cone. 

FUNINY, a. [from fun.}] Droll ; comical. 

FUN'NY, x. A light boat. 

FUR, 2. [Fr. fourrure.] 1. The short, fine, soft hair of 
certain animals, growing thick on the skin, and distin- 
pulley from the hair, which is longer end coanser. 2. 

e skins of certain wild animals with the fur; peltry. 
3. Strips of skin with fur, used on garments fur lining or 
for ornament. 4. Hair in general. 5. A coat of morbid 
sated collected on the tongue in persons affected with 
ever. 

FUR, v.t. 1. To line, face or cover with fur. 2. To cover 
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with morbid matter, as the tongue. 3 Tv iine with a 
» 48 IN Carpentry. 
FUR, ado. [commonly written far.] A. adie ince. Sidney 
"UR'-WROUGHT, lee a. Made of fur. Guy 
FU-RA-CIOUS, a. j a furaz.| Given to theft; inclined to 
steal ; thievish. [Little used. : : 
FU-RAC'LTY, n. "Thievishness. [Little used. } 
FUR'‘BE-LOW, n. [Fr., It., Sp. saloala.} A piece ut stuff 
plaited and puckered, on a gown or petticoat ; a flounce ; 
the plaited border of a petticvat or gown. 
FUR'BE-LOW, v. ¢. ‘I'o put on & furbelow ; to furnish with 
ap ornamental appendage of dress. ; 
FUR BISH, c.t. [It. sorinre ; Fr. fuurber.) To rub or scour 
to brightness ; to polish ; to Lurnish. 
FUR'BISH-A-BLE, a. That ney be polished. Sherwood 
a BHED, pp. Scored to brightness ; polished ; bar- 
hished, 
FUR'BISH-ER, ». One who polishes or makes bright by 
j nee vue who cleans. brigh 
‘BISH-ING, . Rubbing to tness ; polishing. 
FUR'CATE, a. mM Jurca.) Forked eranching like the 
prongs ofa fork. Lee, Botany. 
FUR-€A‘TION, x». A forking ; a branching like the tiner 
of a fork. Brown. ‘ ae 
t FUR‘DLE, v.t. [Fr. fardeau.] To draw up into a bundle 


Brown. 

FUR'FUR, zn. ed Dandruff; scurf ; scales like bran. 
FUR-FU-BA'CEOUS, a. [L. furfuraceus.] Scaly ; branny ; 
scurfy ; like bran. " 
FO'RLOUS, a. (L. furiosus.) 1. Rushing with impetuosity ; 
moving with violence. 2. Raging; violent; transported 

With passion. 3. Mad ; phrenetic. 

FO'RI-OUS-LY, ade. With impetuous motion or agitation ; 
violently ; vehemently. 

FC RI-OUS-NESS, »_ |. Impetuous motion or rushing ; vi- 
olent agitation. 2. Madness ; ‘phrensy > rage. 

FURL, v.t. [Fr. ferler.] To draw up; to contract; to 
wrap or roll a sail close to the yard, stay or must, and 
fasten it by a gasket or cord. 

FURLED, pp. Wrapped and fastened to a yard, &c. 

FURL‘ING, ppr. Wrapping or rolling and fastening to a 
yard, &c. 

FUR'LONG, n. (Sax. furlang.] A measure of length ihe 
eighth part of a mile ; forty rods, poles or perches. 

FUR‘LOUGH, jx. [(D. ede 1. Leave of absence; @ 

FUR’ LOW word used only in military affairs. 


FUR/LGUGH, } v. t. To furnish with a furlough ; to grant 
FUR'LOW leave of absence to an officer or soldier. 
FUR/MEN-TY. See Faumenty. 


FUR‘NACE, vn. [Fr. fournaise, fourneax.] 1. A place 
whiere a vehement fire and heat muy be made and main 
tained, for melting ores or metals, &c.—2. In Scripture 
a place of cruel bondage and affliction. Deut. iv. 3. 
Grievous afflictions by which men are tried. #.:¢k. xxii. 
4. A place of temporal torment. Dan. iii. 5. Hell; the 
place of endless torment. att. xiii. 

FUR‘NACE, rc. t. To throw out sparks as a furnace. 

t FURNI-MENT, 2. (Fr. fourniment.} Furniture Spenser 

FURNISH, vc. ¢. (Fr. fournir.) 1. To supply wath an) 
thing wanted or cares To supply ; tostere. 3. 
To fit up; to supply with the proper goods, vessels or 
ornamental! appendages. 4. To equip; to fit for an ex 
pedition ; to supply. 

t FUR'NISH, 2. A specimen ; a sample Greene. 

FUR’ NISHED, a. Si.pplied ; garnished ; fitted with neces- 
saries. 

FUR /NISH-ER, xn. One who supplies or fits out. 

FUR NISH-ING, . Supplying ; fitting ; garnishing. 

FURINISH-MBENT, n. Asupply. Cutgrave. 

FUR/NI-TURE, n. [Fr. fourniture.] 1. Goods, vessels, 
utensils and other appendages necessary or convenient for 
housekeeping. 2. Appendages; that which is ndded for 
use or ornament. 3. Eyaipage: ornaments; decorations. 

FURRED, pp. Lined or ornamented with fur; thickened 
by the addition of a board. 

FUR 'RI-ER, 2. A dealer in furs. 

FUR'RI-ER-Y, 2. Furs in genera. Tovke. 

PU Serre Lining or ornamenting with fur ; lining 
witha 


FURROW, a. (Sax. fur, or furh.}] 1. A trench in the earth 
made by a plough. 2. A long, narrow trench or channel 
in wood or metal: a groove. 3. A hollow made by 
wrinkles in the face. 

FUR/ROW, v.t. [Max. fyrian.] 1. To cut a furrow; to 
make furrows in ; to plough. 2 To make long, narrow 
channels or grooves in. 3. Tocut; to make channels in; 
to plough. 4. To make hollows in by wrink!es. 

FUR/ROW-FACED, a. Having a wrinkled face 

FUR'ROW-WEED, n. A weed growing on ploughed land. 

FUR RY, a. 1. Covered with fur ; dreased in fur. 2. Con 
sisting of fur or skins. 

FUR'FHER, a. [Sax. further, comparative of forth.) 1 
More or most distant. 2. Additional. 

FUR‘“FHER, ade. To a greater distance. 
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GAB 
PURTFHER, ce. ¢. (Pax. iio aoa! To help forward ; to 
Promute , to advance onward . to urd ; hence, to help 


uF asyist. 

FUR FHER-ANCE, 2. A neiping forward ; promotion ; 
advancement. 

FUR FHERED, pp. Promoted ; advanced. 

PUR THUER- EHR, 2. One who belps to advance; a pro- 
mauler. 

PUR‘FITER-MORE, odo. Moreover ; besides ; in addition 
ty what has been said. 

FURFHEST, a. Most distant either in time or place. 

FURTFHELST, ado. At the greatest distance. 

PURTIVE, a. [L. furtious ; Fr. fara/.] stolen ; obtained 
by the. Prior, 

PC'KUN-€LE, a. [L. feruncalus.) A small tumor or boil, 
with inflammation and pain. 

PORY, 2. (L. suror, fun.) 1. A violent rushing ; impetu- 
os motion. 2. Rage; a storm of anger; madness; tur- 
bul nee. 3. Enthusiasm ; heat of the mind.—4. In my- 
thology, a deity, a goddess of vengeance ; hence, astormy, 
turbulent, violent woman. 

FO'RY-LIKE, a. Raging ; furious ; viniert. Thomson. 

PURZ, an. [Sax. fyrs.] Gorse: whin; a thorny plant of the 


genus Wile. 

PURZ'Y, a. Overgrown with farz ; full of gorse. 

FUS-CA‘TION, n. Darkening or obscuring. Dict. 

PUSCITE, x. A mineral. Phillips. 

FUYEOUS, a. [L. fuscus.) Brown; of a dark color 

FUSE, v.¢t. [L. fundo, ghee | To melt; to liquefy by 
heat ; to render fluid ; to dissolve. 

FUSE, vr. 1. To be melted ; to be reduced from a solid to a 
fluid state by heat. 

FCSED, pp. Melted ; liquefied. 

FPU-SEE), w. (Fr. fusée, fuseau.| The cone or conical part 
of . watch or clock, round which is wound the chain or 
cord. 

FU-SEE, ». [Fr.] 1. A small, neat musket or firelock. 
But we now use fudl. 2. Fusee or fuse of a bomb or gra- 
nade, asmall pipe filled with combustible matter, by whieh 
fire is cominunicated to the powder in the bomb. J. The 
track of a buck, 

*FU-SI-BIL‘I-TY, x. The quality of being fusible, or of 
being convertible from ao solid to a fluid state by heat. 

*FC'SE ULE, a. [Fr-}] That inay be melted or lquetied. 

PC S1-FORM, a. [L. furus, a spindle, and sorm.| Sbaped 
like a apindie. Pennant. 

FC SIL, a. [Fr. fusile; L. fusilis.) 1. Capable of being 
inelted or rendered fluid by heat. 2. Running ; flowing, 
as a liquid. 

*FO SIL, ». [Fr.] 1. A light musket or firelock. 2. A 
bearing, in heraldry, of a rhomboidal figure, nained from 
ite shape, which resembles that of a spindle. 

FU-SIL BER, ». Properly, a soldier armed with a fusil ; 
but .n modern times, a soldier armed like others of the 
ey: and distinguished by wearing a cap like a gren- 
adler. 

FO SION, n. (1. fasio.] 1. The act or operation of melting 
or rendering fluid by heat, without the aid of a solvent. 
9. ‘The state of being melted or dissolved by beat ; a state 
of fluidity or flowing in consequence of heat. 

FPO'ROME, a. Handsome ; neat; notable ; tidy. Grose. 
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FURS, 2. A tumult; a bustle. [4 rulger werd. |} 

FUS SO€K, x. A large, groas woman. Grose. 

FUS'SLE. See Fuagce. 

FUST, a. [Fr. fGt.] The shaft of a column. 

FUST, x. (Fr. f@e.[ A strong, musty smell. 

FUST, v.t. To become moldy ; to smell ill. dhak 

FUST ED, a. Moldy ; ill smelling. 

FUSTET, «. [Fr.; Sp., Port. sustete.] The wood of the 
rhus cotinys, which yields a fine orange color. 

FUSTIAN, ,fustyan) x. (Fr. fucaene.) 1. A kind of cotton 
stuff, or stuff of cotton and linen. 2. An inflated style of 
writing ; aswelling style ; bombast. 

FUSTIAN, a. 1. Made of fustian.—2. In style, swelling 
above the dignity of the thoughts or subject , Lou pumpous; 
ridiculously tumid ; bombastic. 

FUST [AN-IST, x. One who writes bombast. 

FUSTIE, nw. [Sp. fuste.] The wood of he morus Anctoria, 
a tree growing in the West Indies. 

FUS-TI-GAITION, x. [L. fustiyatio.] Among the azcient 
Romans, a punishment by beating with a stick or club. 
Poe EAE AN n. A low fellow ; a stinkard ; a ecoun- 

rel. 

FUSTA-LUG : : 

FUST Lae, tn. A groes, fat, unwieldy person. Jers. 

FUST I-NESS, 2. A fusty state or quality ; an il) smell 
from moldiness, or moidineas itself. 

FUSI'Y, 6. Moldy; musty ; ill-omelling ; rank ; rancid. 
Séak, 

FC TILE, a. [Pr.; L. futilie.t 1. Talkative ; loquacioas; 
tattling ; [obs.] 2. Trifling ; of no weight or inipurtance ; 
ee no valuable purpose; worthless. J. Of no 
eflect. 

FU-TIL/I-TY, 2. 1. Talkatrveness ; loquaciousness ; lo- 
quacity ; [ods.) 2. Tritingness ; unimportance , want ot 
weight or effect. 3. The quality of pruducing no valu- 
able effect, or of coming to nothing. 

t FC'TL-LOUS, a. Worthlesa; tritling. Hozrell. 

FUIYTOCK, r. jau. foot-hook, or corrupted from feot-lock. | 
In a ship, the futtucks are the middle timbers, between 
the floor and the upper timbers, 

FO TURE, a. (L. futurus: Fr. futur.) 1. That ie to be ot 
come hereaNer.—2. The future tense, in yraminar, ia the 
modification of a verb which expresses a fulure act of 
event. 

FC'TURE, ». Time to come, a time subsequent to the 
present. 

t FC TURE-LY, ade. In time to come. Raleigh. 

FU-TU-RE-TION, x. The state of being w come or exist 
hereafter. South. 

FU-TCRI-TY, n. 1. Future time ; time tocome. 
to come. 3. The state of being yet to come. 
PUZZ, c.t. To make drunk. [4 low word.) See Fursce. 

FUZZ, v.i. To fly off in minute particles. 

FUZZ, n. Fine, light particles ; loose, volatie matter, 

FUZZ BALL, a. t. A kind of fungus, which when pressed 
bursts and scatters a fine dust. 2. A puff. 

FUZ'ZLE, r.t. To intoxicate. Burtun. 

FUZZY, a. Light and spungy. Craven dialect. Written 
alsu fozy by Brockett. 

FY, erclam. A word which expresses blame, dislike, dis- 
approbation, abhorrence or contempt. 


G. 


G the seventh letter and the fifth articulation of the Eng- 

Wy lish Alphabet, is derived to us, through the Latin 
and Greek, from the Assyrian languages, It has two 
scunds, one hard or close, as in gare ; the other soft, like 
pordzh, asin gem. It retuins ita lard sound in all cases 

fore a,o and uw; but before ¢, cand y, its sound is har 
or soft, as custom has dictated, and its different aminds 
.are not reducible to miles. It is silent in some words ; as, 
benign, cundign. 

Asn nameral, G was anciently used to denote 100, and, with 
a dash over it, G, 40,000.—In music, it is the mark of the 
treble clit; and, from its being placed at the head, or mark- 
ing the first sound in Guido’s scale, the whole scale took 
the name Gammut, from the Greek name of the letter. 

GA, in Gothic, t¢ a prefix, answering to ge in Saxon and 
ather Tentonic languages, 

GAB, rv. (Scot. gad.} The mouth; aa in the phrase, the 


gif of the gah, that is, loquaciousness. [2 cular 
pArase.) 

GAS, v. & [Sax. gabban.] 1. To talk idly ; to prate. Chau- 
cer, 2. To lie; to impose upon. 


*GAB'AR-DINE, or GAB-AR-DINE’, n. [S8p. gabardina.] 
A coarse frock or loose upper garment; a mean dress. 
Shak, 


to talk without meaning. 2. To utter inarticulate sound 
with rapidity, 

GAI'BLE, a. 1. Loud or rapid talk without meaning. 2 
Inarticulate sounds rnpidly uttered, as of fowls. 

GABBLER, n. A prater; a noisy talker; one that attess 
inarticulate sounds. 

GARRLING, ppr. Prating ; chattering; uttering unmean- 
ing or inarticulate sounds. 

GABBRO, n. In mineralogy, the name given by the [talians 
to the aggregate of diallage and saussurite. 

GA BEL, 2. [Fr. gabelle.] A tax, impost or duty ; usually 
an excise. 

GA BEL-ER, x. A collector of the gabel or of taxes. 

GA'RI-ON, an. (Fr. ; It. gabhione.| In fortification, & warge 
basket of wic er-work, of a cylindrical form, filed with 
earth. 

GA'BLE, a. [W. garael.] The triangular end of a house or 
other building, from the cornice or eaves to the top. Ir 
America, it is usually called the gable-end. 

GA'BRI-EL-TYES, ». In ecclesiastical histu-y, a sect cf ana- 
baptists in Pomerania, so called from one Gabriel Scher- 
ling. 

GA'BRO-NITE, n. A mineral. Cleareland, 

GA'BY, x». A silly, foolish person. See Gawsr. 


GAB'BLE, v. +. [D. gadderen.] I. To prate ; to talk fast, or || GAD, ». (Sax. gad.) 1. A wedge or ingot of steet. 2. A 
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GAlI 
Style or graver. 3. A punch of iron with a wooden han- 
die, use by miners. 
GAD, c.i. [Ir. gad.] 1. To walk about; to rove or mmble 


idly or without any fixed purpose. 2. To ramble in 
owth. Huon. 

GAD A-BOUTS, «. One who runs much abroad without 
business. [4 colloyual term.] 

GAD DER, n. A rambler; one that roves about idly. 

GADDING, . Rambling ; roving ; walking about. 

GAL'DING-LY, ado. [u a rambling, roving manner. Hu- 
lort. 

GADFLQ, 2. (Sax. gad, and fy. 
oestrus, which stings cattle ; 

tGADILING, a. Straggling. 

GA-DO'LLNITE, n. A mineral. 

GAIYWALL, x. A fowl! of the genus anas. 

GAE/LI€, or GA'LIE, a. [from Gael, Gaul, Gallia.] An 
epithet denoting what belongs to the Gaels, tribes of 
Celtic origin inhabiting the highlands of Scotland. 

GAE'LIE€, (galik) 2. The language of the highlanders of 
Scotland. 

GAFF, Rr. A fool. See Gurr. 
GAFF, n. [Ir. vaf.] 1. A harpoon. 
pole, used in small ships. 
GAFFER, a. [Sax. gefere. 
seems to have degene 
contempt. [Little used. 

GAF FLE, n. (Sax. geafas.] 1. An artificial spur put on 
cocks when they are set to fight. 2. A steel lever to 
bend cross-bows. 

GAE'TY, a. Doubtful; suspected. Cheshire. 

GAG, vr. t. [W. cegiar.) 1. To stop the mouth by thrusting 
something into the throat, so as to hinder speaking. 2. 
Tuo keck ; to heave with nausea. 

GAG, n. Something thrust into the mouth snd thraat to 
hinder speaking. 

GAGE, a. (Fr. gage.) 1. A pledge or pawn; something 
laid down or given asasecurity. 2. A challenge to com. 
bat. 3. A measure, or rule of measuring; a standard. 
age Gavosz.} 4. The number of feet which a ship sinks 
nthe water. 5. Among letler-founders, a piece of hard 
wood variously notched, used to adjust the dimensions, 
slopes, &c. of the various sorts of letters. 6. An instrn- 
ment in joinery, made to strike a line parallel to the 
straight side of a board.—A sliding-wage, a tool used by 
mathematical instrument makers for measuring and set- 
ting off distances.—Seu-gajre, an instrument for finding 
the depth of the sea.— 7ie-vaze, an instrament for de- 
tennining the height of the tides.-- Wind gaye, an instru- 
nent for measuring the force of the wind on any given 
eurface.— Weather gaye, the windward side of a ship. 

* GAGE, v.t. 1. To plédge ; to pawn, to give or deposit asa 
ledge or security for some other act; to wage or wager ; 
ohs.] 2. To bind by pledge, caution or security ; to en- 

gige. %. To measure ; to take or ascertain the contents 
of a vessel, cask or ship; written also gauze. 

GAGED, pp. Pledged ; measured. 

GA'GER, rx. One who gages or measures the contents. 

GAG’'GER, x. One that gags. 

GAGGLE, 0.1. [D. gagyelen.] To make a noise like ao 


008e. 

okt 'GLING, a. The noise of geese. 

GA'GING, ppr. Pledging ; measuring the contents. 

GAH'NITE, 2. A mineral, called also automalite, 

GAI'LY, adv. (better written ganiy.] 1 Splendidly ; with 
finery or showiness. 2. Joyfully ; memly. 

GAIN, 0. t. (Fr. gaener.] 1. ‘To obtain by industry or the 
employment of capital; to get as profit or advantage ; to 
acquire. 2. ‘To win ; to obtain by superiority or succesa, 
3. To obtain ; to acquire ; to procure ;, to receive. 4. To 
obtain an increase of anything. 5. To obtain or receive 
any thing, gcod or bad. 6. To draw into any interest or 

rty ; to win toone’s side; tocnnciliate. 7. Toobtainas 
asuitor. 8. Toreach,; toattainto; to arrive at.— To gain 
into, to draw or persuade to join in.— To gain over, to draw 
to another party orinterest ; to win over.— To gain ground, 
to advance in any undertaking ; to prevail ; to increase. 

GAIN, vc. 1. 1. To have advantage or profit; to grow nich; 
to advance in interest or happiness. 2. To encroach ; to 
advance on; to come forward by degrees; with on. 3. 
Tonadvance nearer; to gain groundom. 4. To get ground ; 
to Ft against, or have the advantage. 5. To obtain 
influence with.— 70 gain the wind, in sea language, is to 
arrive on the windward side of another ship. 

GAIN, 2. (Fr. gain.) 1. Profit; interest ; something ob- 
tnined as an advantage. 2. Unlawful advantige. 3. 
Overplus in computation ; any thing opposed to loxa, 

GAIN, 1. (W. gain.) In architecture, a beveling shoulder ; 
a lapping of timbers, or the cut that is made for receiving 
a timber. 

a a. Handy ; dextrous. 

AIN'A-BLE, a. That may be obtained or reached. 

G AIN'AGE, n. In old Jaws, the same as wainage, that is, 

guainage ; the horses, oxen and furniture of the wain, or 


An insect of the genus 
led also the breeze. 


9. A sort of boom or 


A word of respect, which 
into a term of familiarity or 
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the instruments for carrying on tillage ; also the land i 
self, or the profit made by cultivation 

GAINED, pp. Obtained as profit oradvé. age; won ; drawn 
over to a party ; reached. 

GAIN‘ER, ». One that gains or obtains profit, interest ar 
advantage, 

GAIN FUL, a. 1. Producing profit or advantage ; profitah'e, 
advantageous ; advancing interest or happiness. 2. La- 
crative ; productive of money ; adding .. the wealth og 
estite. 

GAIN'FUL-LY, ado. With increase of wealth ; profitably ; 
advantageously. 

GAIN FUL-NESS, a. Profit; advantage. 

tGAINGIV-LNG, 2. A misgiving; a giving against or 
away. Shak. 

GAIN‘LESS, a. Not produeing gain; wnprofitable; no 
bripging advantage. Hammond. 

GAIN'/LESS-NESS, » Unprofitableness; want of advan- 
tage. Decay of Prety. 

{GAIN LY, ado. Handily ; readily ; dextrously. 

*GAIN-SAY!, 0. t. (Sax. gean, or ongean, and sav.) To 
contradict ; to oppose in words, to deny or declare not to 
be true what anothe! says ; to controvert ; to dwpute,. 

GAIN-SAY'ER, n. One who cuntradicts or denies what is 
Aedes ion opposer, 7. i. 

*GAIN-SAY/ING, ppr. Contradicting ; denying ; opposin 

"GAINST., See Acainst. pire : 

tGAINSTAND, v.t. (Sax. gean, and stand.) ‘To with- 
stand ; to op ; to resist. Sidney. 

t GAIN STRIVE, v. i. To make resistance. 

t GAIN STRIVE, ov. t. ‘To withstanc 

GARISH, a. (Sax. gearwian.| 1. Gaudy ; showy; fine; 
aliectedly fine; tawdry. 2. Extravogantly gay ; flighty. 

GAIR'ISH-LY, adv. Gaudily ; in a showy manner. 

GAIR‘ISH-NESS, n. Caudiness ; finery ; ostentatious ehow. 
2. Flighty or extravagant joy, or ostentation. 

GAIT, n. 1. A going, a walk; a march; a way. Shak 
2. Manner uf walking or stepping. 

GAIT'ED, a. Having a particular gait, or method of walk- 
ing. 

GAITER, ». A covering of cloth for the leg. 

GAITER, v. t. To dress with gaiters. 

GA LA, ». (Sp. gala.} A gala day is a day of pomp, show 
or festivity, when persons appear in their best appare’. 

GA-LAC'TITE, n. A fossil substance. 

{GA-LAGE/, x. (Sp. galocha. See Garocns.) A wooden 
shoe. Spenser. 

GA-LAN GA, a. ge a species of the maranta. 

GA-LAN'GAL, a. Zedoary, a species of kempferia. 

GA-LA'TIANB, x. Inhabitants of Galatia. 

*GALIAX-Y, n. (Gr. yadatas.) 1. The milky way ; that 
long, white, lurninous track, which eeems to encompags 
the heavens like a girdle. 2. An assemblage of splendid 

rsons or things. Bp. Hall. 

cALWBA-NUM, n. The concrete, gummy, resinous juice 

GAL'BAN, { of an umbelliferous plant, called ferula 
Africana. 

GALE, n. (Dan. gal; Ir. gal.) A current of air; a strong 
wind. In the languaye of seamen, the word yale, unae 
companied by an epithet, signifies a vehement wind, a 
storm or tempest. Mar. Dict. 

GALE, 2. A plant. Crabbe. 

GALE, v. ¢. In seamen’s language, to sail, or sail fast. 

GA'LE-A, n. (L. galea.} A genus of sea hedge-hogs. 

GAL/E-AB, n. A Venet an ship, large, but low built. 

GA'LE-A-TED, a. [L. guleatus.] 1. Covered as with a 
helmet .—2. In botany, having a flower like a helmet, as 
the monk’s-hood. 

GA-LEEF'TO, a. A fish of the genus blennius. 

GA-LE/NA, n. (Gr. yuAnvn.} 1. Originally, the name of the 
theriaca. 2. Rulphuret of lead. 

GA-LENTE a. 1. Pertaining to or containing galena. 

GA-LEN'L@AL, 2. [from Galen, the physician.] Re- 
lating to Galen. 

GX'LEN-ISM, n. The doctrines of Galen. 

GA'ILEN-IST, x. A follower of Galen. 

GA‘ LER-ITE, a. A genus of foesil shells. 

GAL-I-LE/AN, a. A native or inhabitant of Galilee. 
one of a sect among the Jews. 

GAL-I-MA TIA, n. Fr. galimatias.)] Nonsense. 

GALIOT, n. (Pr. galiote.) 1. A small galley, or sort of 
brigantine, built for chase. 2. Galwwt, or galliott, a Dutch 
vessel, carrying a main-mast and & mizzen-mast. 

GALJI-POT, n. [Sp.] A white resin or resinous juice. 

GALL, n. (Sax. gealla; G, walle.] 1. In the animal eeccno 
my, the bile, a bitter, yellowish-green fluid, secreted in 
the glandular substance of the liver. 2. Any thing ex 
tremely bitter. 3. Rancor; malignity. 4. Anger; bitter- 
ness of mind. 

GALL BLAD-DER, rx. A small membranous anck, shaped 
like a pear, which receives the bile froin the liver by the 
cystic duct. 

GALL SI€CK-NESS, 2. A remitting billous fever. 


Also, 
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WALLSTONE, 2. A concretion formed in the gallbiad- 


er. 

GALL, n. [L. galia ; Sax. gealie.} A hard, round excres- 
cence on the oak tree in certain warm climates, said to be 
he rest of an insect called cumps. 

GALL, © t. (Fr. galer.] 1. To fret and wear away by fric- 
tion , to excortate ; to hurt or break the ekin by rabbing. 
2. ‘lo impair; to wear away. 3. To tease; to fret; to 
vex ; tochagrin. 4. To wound ; to break the surface of 
any thing by rubbing. 5. To pe hare to harams ; tu aunoy. 

GALL, v.14. To fret; to be teased. Shak. 

GALL, ». A wound in the skin by rubbing. 

GAL'LANT. a. [Fr. gulant; Sp. Cornea 1. Gay ; well- 
dreased ; showy ; splendid ,; magnificent ; [ods.] 2. Brave; 
high-spirited ; courageous ; beroic ; magnanimous. 3. 
Fine ; noble. 

GAI-LANT’, a. Courtly ; civil; polite and attentive to la- 
di 8: courteous. 

GAL ANT , x. 1. A gay, sprightly man ; a courtly or fash- 
sonable man. 2. A man who is polite and altentive to 
ladies ; one who attends upon ladies at parties, or to 

ces of amusement. 3. A wooer,; a lover; a suiter.— 
1. In an ill sense, one who caresses a woman for lewd 


| Cape: 

GAL-LANT", o. t. 1. To attend or waiton, asa lady. 2. 
To handle with grace or in a modish manner. 

GAL'LANT-LY, ade. 1. Gayl ; splendidly. 2 Bravely ; 
nobly ; beroically ; generously. 

GAIL. LANT'LY, ade. In the nanner of a wooer. 

GAL'LANT-NESS, n. Elegance or completeness of an ac- 
quired qualification. Ffoirell. 

GAL'LANT-RY, a. (Sp. .galanteria; Fr. galanteric.} 1. 
Splendor of appearance ; show; magnificence ; ostenta- 
tious finery. 2. Bravery ; courageousness ; heroism ; in- 
trepidity. 3. Nobleness; generesity. 4. Civility or po- 
lite attentions to ladies. 5. Vicious love or pretensions 
to love ; civilities paid to females for the purpose of win- 
ning favors , hence, lewdness ; debauchery. 

GAL/LATE, «. A neutral salt formed by the gallic acid 
combined with a base. Learuwier. 

GAL LE-ASS, See Gavegas. 

GAIL ILED, pp. Having the skin or surface worn or tom by 
Waring © subbing ; fretted ; teased ; iniured ; vexed. 
GALLE ON, a. (Sp. galeon.] A large ship formerly used by 
the Spaniard_, in their cominerce with South America, 

usually furnished with four decks. 

GANCLER-Y, ». (Fr. galerie.] 1. In architecture, a covered 
part of a building, commonly in the wings, used as an 
ainbulatorvy or place for walking. 2. An ornamental 
walk of apartment in gardens, formed by trees.—3. In 
rhurches,a floor elevated on columns, and furnished with 

ws or seats. A similar structure in a play-house.—4, 

n forufication, a covered walk across the ditch of a town, 

made of beans covered with planks and loaded with 

enrth.—S. In a mine, & Narrow passige or branch of the 

mine carried under ground to a work designed to be blown 
up.—ti. Ina ship, a frame like a balcony. 

SAL LE-TYLE, an. Gallipot. Bacon. 

GAL'LEY, a.; plu. Garurrs. (Sp. galera.] 1. A low, flat- 
built vessel, with one .leck, and navigated with sails and 
oars ; used in the Mediterranean, 2. A piace of toil and 
miserv. 3. An open boat used on the Thames by custom- 
house officers, press-gangs, and for pleasure. 4. The 
couk room or kitchen of a ship of war. 5. An oblong re- 
verberatory furnace, with a row of retorts. 

& AL LEY-FOIST, x. A barge of state. Hakerrell. 

GAL'ILEY-SLAVE, ». A person condemned for a crime to 
work at the oar on board of a galley. 

GALL/FLY, a. The insect that punctures plants, and occa- 
sions galls ; the cynips. Encyc. 

tGAL'LIARD, (gal'yard) a. [Fr. gaillard.] Gay ; brisk ; 
active. Chaucer. 

Pee enD, n. A brisk, gay man ; also, a lively dance. 

acon. 

tQAL/LIARD-ISE, 2. Merriment ; excessive gayety. 

GAL/LIARD-NESS, x. Gayety. Gayton. 

7ATL/LIE, a. Soe Pertaining to Gaul or France. 

GALLE, a. trom gail.) Belonging to galls or oak apples ; 
derived from galls. 

GAIL‘ LI-CAN, a. [(L. Gallicus.) Pertaining to Gaul or 


France. 

GAIL,'LI-CISM, x. (Fr. Gallicisme.} A mode of apeech pecu- 
liar to the French nation. 

GAL-LI-GASIKINS, a. [qu. Calige Wasconum.] Large 
open hose ; uscd only in ludicrous language. 

RAL-LI-MA’TIA, «. Nonsense ; talk without meaning. 

wAL'LI-MAU-FRY, n. (Fr. galimafrée.} 1. A hash; a 
medley ; a hodge-podge ; [little used.) 2. Any inconsist- 
ent or ridiculous medley. 3. A woman; Cad i 

GAL-LI-NA'CEOUS, a. [L. gallinaceus, 1, Designating 
that order of fow!s called galling, including the domestic 
fowls or those of the pheasant kind. 

GALLI'ING, ppr. 1. Fretting the skin; excoriating. 2. a. 

dapted to fret or chagrin ; vexing. 
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GAL/LI-NULE, x. [L. gallinula.] A tribe of fowls of the 
grallic order, tncluded under the genus fulica. 
GAL LIOT, or GAI/LEOT. See Gaxtot. 
GAL LI-POT, x. [D. gleye, and pot.} A smal! pot or vease 
inted and glazed, used for containing medicines, 
GAL-LIT ZIN-ITE, vx. Rutile, an ore of titans. 
GAL/‘L.1-VAT, x. A small vewel used on the Majlaber coast 


Todd, 

GALL LESS, a. Free from gall or bitterness. 

GAL‘LON, a. [Sp. galon.] A measure of capacity for dry 
or liquid thing», but usually for liquids, cuntaining iow 


uarts. 
GAL-LOON’, n. (Fr. tele A kind of close lace made of 
old or silver, or cf sulk only. 
GAL‘LOP, vc i. [Fr. galuper.] 1. To move or run with 
leaps, as a horse ; to rub ur move with speed. 2. To ride 
with a galloping pace. 3. To move very fast; to rua 


over. 

GALLOP, x. The movement or pace of a quadruped, par- 
ticularly of a horse, by springs, reaches or leaps. 

GAI/LOP-ER, 2. 1. A horse that gallupe ; also, a man that 
gallope or makea haste.—2. In artulery, a carriage which 

-are a gun of a pound and a half ball. 

tGAL/LO-PIN, an. (Fr.] A servant for the kitchen. 

tGAL/LOW, cv. t. [Sax.ayelwan.)] To fright or terrify. 

GALILO-WAY, n. A horse or species of horses of a 
size, bred in Galloway in Scotland. 

GAL'LOW-GLASS, n. An ancient [rish foot soldier. 

GAL/LOWS, a.; pla. GaLLtowsrs. (Sax. galg, geaige.) 
J. An instrument of punishment whereon criminals are 
executed by hanging. 2. A wretch that deserves the gal 
lows ; [nut used.) Shak. 

GAL: LOWS-FREE, a. Free from danger of the gallows. 
Druden. 

GAI‘LOW-TREE, 2. The tree of execution. 

GALL’Y, a. Like gall ; bitter as gall. Cranmer, 

GAL'LY, coat galé.] A printer’s frame. 

GAL/LY-WoORKM, na. An insect of the centiped kind. 

GA-LOCHE,, a. [Fr., from Sp. galocha.] A patten, clog or 
wooden shoe, or a shoe to be worn over anuther shoe to 
keep the foot dry. [It is written also galorhe. 

t GAL!SOMFE, (gawl'sum) a. Angry ; malignant. 

GAL-VAN‘I€, a. Pertaining to galvanism ; containing o 
exhibiting it. 

GAI/VAN-ISM, x. [from Galvani, of Bologna, the discov- 
pale Electrical phenomena, in which the electncity is 
developed without the aid of friction, and in which a 
chemical action takes place between certain bodies. Edin 


Fincye. 

GALIVAN-IST, n. One who believes in galvaniem ; one 
versed in galvanism. 

GAL'/VA-NiIZE, cv. t. To affect with gaivanism. 

GAI-VA-NOL‘O-GIST, n. One who describes the phe- 
nomena of galvanism. 

GAL-VA-NOL/O-GY, ». A treatise on galvanism, or a de- 

regia of its phenomena. 

GAL-VA-NOM E-TER, n. An instrument for measuring 
minute quantities of electricity. 

GA-MASH ES, n. Short spatterdashes worn by ploughmes. 

GAM-RA'DGOES, n. Spatterdashes. 

GAM'BET, n. A bird of the size of the greenshank. 

GAM'BLE, v. i. To play or game for money. 

GAM'BLFE, v. t. To gamble away, is to squander by gam- 
Ae Ames. 7 

woe ieee a. One who games or plays for money ar other 
stake, 

GAM'BLING, ppr. Gaming for money. 

GAM-BOGE!, n. A concrete vegetable juice, or gum-resin, 
brought from Cambogia. 

GAM BOL, v.i. [Fr. gambiller.] 1. To dance and ski 
about in sport; to frisk ; to Jeap; to play in frolick. 

To Jeap ; to start. 

GAM'BOL, xn. A skipping or leaping about in frotick ; a 
skip; a hop; a leap; a sportive prank. 

GAM'BOL-ING, . Leaping; frisking ; playing pranks. 

GAM'BREL, nr. [It. gamba.] The hind Jeg of a borse. 
Hence, in America, a crooked stick used by butchers. A 
hipped roof is called a gambrel-roof. 

GAM'BREL, nv. t. To tie by the leg. Beaumont. 

GAME, a. [Ice. gaman; Sax. gamen.)] 1.Sportof any kind 
2. Jext ; opposed to earnest ; [nat used.] 3. An exercise 
or play for amusement or winning a stake. 4. A single 
match at play. 5. Advantage in play; as, to play the 
game into another’s hand. 6. Scheme pursued ; measures 
planned. 7. Field sports; the falconry, &c. &. 
Animals pursued or taken in the chase, or in the sports of 
the field.—9. In antiquity, games were public diversions 
contests exhibited as spectacles. 10. Mockery ; sport; 

erision. 

GAME, v. i. (Sax. gamian.] 1. To play at any sport or di- 
version. 2. To play for a stake or prize. 3. To practice 


aming. 
GXMPICOEK, n. A cock bred or used to fight ; a cock kept 
for barbarous sport. Locke. 
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cane es: n. Am egg from which a fighting cock is bred. 

artr, 

GAME‘ KEEP-ER, x. One who has the care ot game. 

GAME/LEG, x. [a corruption of gam, or cam, crooked, and 

Leg. A lame leg. 

GAME'SOME, a. Gay ; aportive ; playful ; frolicksome. 

GAMESOME-NESS, 2. Sportiveness : merriment. 

GAMESOME-LY, ado. Merrily ; playfully. 

GAMESTER, wn. 1. A person addicted to gaming ; a gam- 
Dler. 2. One en at play. 3. A-merry, frolicksome 
person ; [not used.] 4. A prostitute ; [not in use.] 

GAM ING, ppr. Playing ; sporting ; playing for money. 

GAMI'ING, a. 1. The act or art of playing ay a ina 
irs a wietory, or for a prize or stake. he prac- 
tice ¢ art 

GAM'ING-HOUSE, n. A house where gaming is practiced. 
Blackstone. 

GAM'ING-TA-BLE, x. A table aperopristed to gaming. 

GAM'MER, 2. (Sw. gamma!.) The compellation of an old 

- woman, answering to gaffer, applied to an old man. 

GAM’MER-STANG, n. A great, foolish. wanton girl ; a hol- 

“ den ; an awkward girl. Craver dialect. 

GAM'MON, n. [It. gamba.] 1. The buttock or thigh of a 
hog, pickled and smoked or dried ; a smoked ham. 2 A 


une called, usually, back-gammon. 

GAMMON, v. t. 1. To make bacon ; to pickle and dry in 

smoke. 2. To fasten a bowsprit to the stem of a ship by 
several turns of a fore 

GAM’MON, v. t. In the game of back-gammon, the party 
that, by fietunate throws of the dice, or by superior skill 
in moving, withdraws all his men from the board before 
his antagonist has been able to get his men home and 
withdraw any of them from his table, gammons his an- 
tagonist. 

GAM 'MUT, x. [Sp. gamma.] 1. A scale on which notes in 
music are ten or printed. 2 The first or gravest note 
in Guido's eeale of music, the modern scale. 

GAN. Acontraction of devan. [Sax. gynnan.] 


GANCH, o. t. (It. ganeto.] To drop froma high place on 
hooks, as the Turks do malefactors. 
GAN'D 


Pe (Sax. gandra.}] The male of fowls of the 


goose kind. 

GANG, v. i. (Sax. gargan.) To go; to walk. (Local, or 
used only in ludicrous lan guage. ] 

GANG, n. (Sax., D., Dan., G. gang; Goth. gagg.] 1. A 
company, ora number of persons associated fur a particu- 
lar —2 In seamen's language, a select number of 
a ship’s crew, appointed on a particntar service, under a 
suitable officer.—3. In mining, literallu, a course or vein ; 
Spprop ately, an earthy, stony, saline, or combustible 
substance, which contains the ore of metals. {This is 
improperly written gungue.] 

GANG'BOARD, x. A board of plank with cleats for steps, 

"used for walking into or out of a boat. 

GANG DAYS, x. Days of perambulation. 

GANGIHON, a. A flower. Ainsworth. 

GANG‘LI-ON, 2. (Gr. yayydtov.] 1. In anatomy, a small 
circumscribed tumor, found in certain parts of the nervous 
system.—2. In surgery, a movable tumor formed on the 
tendons. 

GAN'GRE-NATE, >. t. To produce a gangrene 

GAN'GRENE, a. [Fr. ;L. pinnae | mortification of 
living flesh, or of some part of a living animal body. 

GAN'GRENE, v. 2. To mortif’, or to hegin mortification in. 

GAN'GRENE, v. i. To become mortified. 

GAN-GRE-NESICENT, a. Tending to mortification ; begin- 
ning to corrupt or putrefy, as living flesh. 

GAN'GRE-NOUS, a. Mortified ; indicating mortification of 
living flesh. 

GANGUE. An incorrect spelling. See Gana. 

GANG!IWAY, n. A passage, way or avenue into or out of 
any inclosed place, especially a passage into or out of a 
ship, or from one pe of a ship to another. 

GA NG'WEEK, n. Rogation week, when processions are 
made to lustrate the bounds of parishes. 

GAN'IL, 2. A kind of brittle limestone. Kirwan. 

GAN'NET, 2. (Sax. garot.] The sulan goose. 

GANT'LET n. (Fr. gantelet.] A large iron glove with 

GAU NT'LET, fingers covered with smal! plates, former- 
ly worn by cavaliers, armed st all points.— 70 throw the 
gantlet, is to challenge.— To take up the gantlet, in to ac- 
cept the challenge. 

GANT'LOPE, or GANT'LET, n. A military punishment 
inflicted on criminals for some heinous offense. A simt- 
lar punishment is used on board of ships. This word 
is chiefly used in the phrase, to run the gantlet or gant- 
; : 


ope. 

GAD'ZA, x. (Sp. ganso.] A kind of wild goose. 

GAOL, (fale) x. hag idea Arm, geol, or jol; W. geol. 
A prison ; 8 place for the confinement of debtors an 
criminals. 

GAOL, ( jale) v. t. To imprison ; to confine in prison. 

GAOL-DE-LIV'ER-Y, (jale-de-liv'er-y) 2. A judicial pro- 
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cess oF came ial of criminals, by trial and condemns 
uon or acquitt 
The keeper of a gaol or prisoner ; @ 


GAOL‘ER, ( jalier) a. 

jailor. 

[ n. J.An oe in any thing made by breaking oF 
parting. 2. A breach. 3. Any avenue or passage ; way 
of entrance or departure. 4. A breach 34 defect ; a flaw; 
as, a yap in honor or reputation. 5. An interstice ; a 
vacuity. 6. A hiatus; a chasm.—To stop a gap, to se- 
cure a weak point; to repair a defect.—To stand in the 
£ uP to expose ane’s self for the protection of something, 

GAPE, v.i. (Sax. geapan.] 1 To open the mouth wide, 
from sleepiness, drowsiness or dullness ;to yawn. 2. To 
open the mouth for food, as young birds. 3. To gape for 
or after, to desire earnestly ; to crave ; to look arid long 
for.— To gape at, in a like sense, is hardly correct. 4. To 
open in fissures or crevices. 5. To have a hiatus. 6. To 
open the mouth in wonder or surprise. 7. To utter sound 
with open throat. 8. To open the mouth with hope or ex- 


pectation. 9. To open the mouth with a desire to injure 
or devour. 

GAPE, n. A gaping. 

GAP'ER, n. 1. One who apes; a yawner. 2. One who 


opens his mouth for wonder and stares foolishly. 3. One 
who longs or craves. 4. A fish with six or seven bands 
and tail undivided. 

GAPING, ppr. Opening the mouth wide from sleepiness, 
dullness, wonder -or admiration ; yawning ; opening in 
fiasures ; craving. 

GAP'TOOTHED, a. Having interstices between the teeth. 
Dryden, 

GXR, in Savon, a dart, a weapon ; as In F:dgar, or Eadgar. 
a happy weapon ; /thelcur, noble weapon, 

GAR'A-GAY, n. A rapacious fowl of Mexico. 

GARR, n. [Fr. garbc.] 1. Dress; clothes; habit. 2. Fash- 
ion or mode of dress. 3. Exterior appearance ; looks.—4 
ale garha.] In heraldry, a sheaf of corn. 

GAR'BAGE, n. The bowels of an animal ; refuse parts of 
flesh; offal. Druden, 

GAR'BAGED, a. Stripped of the bowels. Sherwood. 

GAR'BEL, x. The plank next the keel of aship. See Gas- 
BOARD-STRRAK. 

GAR BISH, e. & To exenterate. Barret. 

GAR'BISH, n. Corrupted from carbage. Mortimer. 

GAR‘BLE, v. t. [Sp. gardillar.] 1. To sift or bolt; to sep- 
arate the fine or valuable parts of a substance from the 
useless parts. 2. To sepurate ; to pick ; to cull out. Dryd 

FAR‘BLED, pp. Sifted . bolted ; separated ; culled out. 

GAR‘BLER, n. J. One who garhles, sifts or separates. 2 
One who picks out, culls or selects. 

GAR'BLES, nv. pla. The dust, soil or filth, severed from 
good spices, drugs, &c. “Cyc. ; ; 

GAR‘BLING, ppr. Sifting ; she ality 2 sorting ; culling. 

GAR'BOARD, 2. The gurboard plank, in a ship, is the first 
plank fastened on the keel on the outside.— Gerhoard- 
streak, in a ship, is the first range o1 streak of planks laid 
on as pie bottom, next the Keel. 


tGXRROIL, n. [Old Fr. garbdouil ; It. gerbuglio.}) Tumult 
uproar. 
GARD. See Guvanp and Warp. 


GAR'DEN, a. . garten; W. garth : It. giardino; Sp., Fr 
jardin.) 1. A piece of ground appropriated to the cal 
tivation of herbs, or plants, fruits and flowers. 2. A rich, 
well-cultivated spot or tract of country ; a delightful spot 
— Garden, in compusition, is used adjectively ; as, gar 
mold. 

GAR'DEN, r. i. To lay out and to cultivate a garden. 

GAR‘DEN-ER, n. One whose occupation is to make, tend 
and dress a garden. 

GXKRDEN-ING, ppr. Cultivating or tilling a garden. 

GXARDEN-ING, x. The act of laying out and cultivating 

ardens ; horticulture. Fncyc. 

GARDEN-MOLD, n. Mold fit fora garden. Mortimer 

GAR'DEN-PLOT, n. The plot or plantation of a garden. 
Milton. 

GXR'DEN-STUFYF, a. Plants growing in a garden ; vege 
tables for the table. 

GAR DEN-TIL-LAGE, x. Tillage used in cultivating gar- 


dens. 

+GARDEN-WARE, n. The produce of gardens. 

GAR‘DON, n. A fish of the roach kind. 

GARE, n. Coarse wool growing on the legs of sheep. 

GAR‘IGA-RISM, n. [L. Seid Mido A gnrgle ; any liquid 
preparation used &® wash the mouth and throat. 

GAR/GA-RIZE, v. t. [Fr. gargariser.] To wash or rinse the 
‘mouth with any medicated liquor. 

GAR'GET, 7. p sunemiet in cattle. - 

GARIGIL, . A distemper in geese. Fneyc. 

GARGLE, vet. [Fr eiecoie) 1. To wash the throat 
and mouth with a liquid preparation, which is kept from 
descending into the etomare oy a pene expiration of air, 
bs warble ; to piny in the throat. 

GARGLED ite pees liquid preparation for washing the 
mouth and throat. Wiseman. 
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GARGLI-ON, 2. An exsudation of nervous juice from a 
bruise, which indurates into a tumor. 

GARGOL, nv. A distemper in swine. Mortimer, 

GAJRISH, See GairisH. 

GAR'LAND, n. [Fr. guirlande.] 1. A wreath or chaptet 
made of branches or flowers. 2. An ornament of flow- 
ers, fruits and leaves intermixed, anciently used at the 
gates of temples. 3. The top; the principal thing. 4. A 
collection of little printed pieces.—5. In s/ups, a sort of 
net used by sailors instead of a Jocker or cupboard 

GAR'LAND, v.t. To deck with agarland. 4 Jonson. 

GAR'LIE, n. (Sax. garlec,er garieac.) A plant of the genus 
alliuim having a bulbous root and strong smell}. 

GAR'LI€-BAT-ER, n. A low fellow. Shak. 

GANLI€-PEAR-TREE, nr. A tree in Jamaica. 

GAR'MENT x (Norm. garaament.] Any article of cloth- 
ing, a8 a coat, a gown, &c.—Gurments, in the plural, de- 
notes clothing in general ; dress. 

AKR'NER, n. (Fr. greuier.| A granary ; a building or place 
where grain is store? for preservation. 

GAR'NER, vc. t. To store in a granary. Shak. 

GAR'NET, x. [It. granato; Fr. grenat.) 1. A mineral 
usually occurring in crystals.—2. in ships, @ sort of tackle 
fixed to the main.stay. 

GARNISH, vr. ¢. [Fr. garner.) 1. To adorn; to decorate 
with appendages ; to set off. 2. To fit with fetters ; a cant 
term. 3. To furnish ; to supply.—4. In law, to wam ; to 
give notice, See GarnisHee. . 

GARNISH, a. 1. Orament ; something added for embel- 
Hishment ; decoration.—2. In jails, fetters; a cant term, 
3. Penstuncula carceraria, a fee ; an acknowledgment in 
money when first a prisoner goes to jail. 

GARNISHED, pp. 1. Adorned ; decorated; embellished. 
2. Furnished. 3. Warned ; notified. 

GAR-NISH-EE’, n. In law, one in whose hands the proper- 
ty of an absconding or absent debtor is attached. Stat. of 

necticut. 

GAR-NIS{L-ER, x. One who decorates. Sherwoed. 

GAR‘NISH-ING, por. Adorning ; decorating ; warning. 

GAR NISH-MENT, x». 1. Ornament; embellishment. 2. 
Warning ; legal notice to the agent or attorney of an ab- 
sconding debtor. 3. A fee. 

GAR'NI-TURE, ». Ornamental appendages; embellish- 
ment; furniture ; dress. dddoon. Heattie. 

GA ROUS, a. (L. garum.) Resembling pickle made of fish. 
Traian. 

GAIUIRAN, or GARIRON, n. [Ir. garran.} A small horse ; 
a highland horse ; a Jack ; a jade ; a galloway. Temple. 
GAWRET, a, (Scot. garvet.) 1. That part of a house 
which is on the upper door, immediately under the roof. 

2, Rotten wood ; [obs. 

GAR/RET-ED, a. Protected by turrets. Carew. 

ge a n. An inhabitant of a gurret ; a poor au- 
thor, 

GARRISON, (gar’r-sn) n.[Fr. garnison.] 1. A body of 
troops stationed in a fort or fortified town. 2. A fort 
castle er fortified town, furnished with troops to defend 
it. 3. The state of being placed in a fortification fur its 
defense. 

GARRISON, o. ¢. 1. To place troops in a fortress for its 
detense ; to furnish with soldiers. 2. To secure or defend 
Ly fortresses manned with truops. 

GAR-RCLLTY, n. [L. carrulitas.] Talkativeness : Joqua- 
city ; the practice or habit of talking much ; @ babbling or 
tattling. 

GAR'RU-LOUS, a. Tatkative; prating. Thomson. 

GARTER, #. [Fr. jarretiere.] 1. A string or band used to 
tie a stocking to the Teg. 2. The badge of an order of 
Knighthood in Great Britain, ealled the order of the gurter, 
instituted by Fdward IIT. 3. The principal king at arms. 
4. A term in heraldry, signifying the half of a bend. 

GARTER, r,t. 1. To bind with a garter. 2. To invest 
with the order of the garter. Harton. 

GAR-TER-FISH, x. A fish having a long body. 

GARTH, ». [W. garz.] 1. A dam or wear for catching fish. 
2. A close ; a little backside ; a yard; acroft; a garden ; 


obs, 

okay, n. [L] A pickle in which fish bas been pre- 
served. 

GAS. n. [Sax. gost; G. geist: D. geest.) In chemistry, a 
perinanently elastic aeriform fluid, or a substance reduced 
to the state of an aerifurm fluid by its permanent combi 
nation with calorie. 

GASCON, x. A native of Gascony, in France. 

GASICON-ADE, 2. [Fr., from Gascon, an inhabitant of 
Gascony, the people of which are noted for boasting.] A 
boast or boasting ; a vaunt ; a bravado ;a brigging Swift. 

oe aes v.t. To boast; to brag; to vaunt; to 

uster. 

GAS'E-OUB, a. In the form of gas or an aeriform fiutd. 

GASH, n. A deep and long cut ; an incision of considerable 
length, particularly in flesh. .Wfidton. 

GARSH, r.i. To make a gash, or long, deep incision. 

GASHED, pp. Cut with a long, deep incision. 
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GASHTVFOL, a. Full of gashes ; hideous. 

GASH’ING, ppr. Cutting long, deep incisions. 

GAS-} FI-CA TION, x. The act or process of converting 
imto gas. 

GAS 1-FIED, pp. Converted into an aeriform fluid. 

GAS'-F¥, co. t. [gas, and L. sacio.) ‘I'o convert into gas or 
an acriform fluid by combination with caloric. 

GAS'I-F2-ING, ppr. Converting ie 

GASKET, n. [Sp. careta.] A plaited cord fastened to the 
sait-yard of a ship, and used to furt or tie the eal to the 


ard. 

GASKINS, n. plu. Galligaskins ; wide, open hose. Ses 
GaLziicasxine. Shak, 

GAS LIGHT, n. Light produced by the combustion of cas- 
bureted hydrogen gas. 

GA-SOME-TER, u. (gas, and Gr. perpov.) In chemistry, 
an instrument or apparatus, intended to measure, collect, 
preserve or mix ditfcrent gases, 

GA-SOM FE-TRY, 1. The science, art or practice of mes 
suring gases. Core. 

GASP, vi. [Sw. vispa.] 1. To open the mouth wide m 
catching the breath or in laborious respiration, particularly 
in dying. 2. To long for; [vds.] 

GASP, ov. t. To emit breath by opening wide the mouth. 

GASP, xn. 1. The aet of opening the mouth to catch the 
re 2. The short catch of the breath in the agonies of 

eath. 

GASPING, ppr. Opening the mouth to eatch the breath. 
KS 

{ GASTER, v. t. To make nghiast ; to frighten. Shak. 

t GAST’NESS, x. Amazement ; fright. Shak. 

GAS TRI€, a. [Gr. yaergp.] Belonging to the belly, a 
rather to the stomach. 

GAS-TRIL/O-QUIST, n. (Gr. yaorgo, and L. loguor.] One 
who speaks from his belly or stomach ; hence, one who 
80 modifies his voice that it seems to come frum another 
person or place. 

GAS TROCELE, rn. [Gr. yaornp and «mAn.} A rupture of 
the stomach. Quincy. 

GAS’TRO-MAN-CY, n. [Gr. yaornp and payraa.] A kind 
of divination among the ancients by means of words 
seeming to be uttered from the belly. 

GAS-TROR'A-PHY, n. [Gr. yaorno and pagn.}] The oper- 
ation of sewing up wounds of the abdumen. 

GAS-TROTIO-MY, n. [Gr. yaorne and repvw.}] The oper» 
tion of cutting into or opening the abdomen. 

GAT, pret.of get. 

GATE, n. [Sax. gate, geat.}] 1. A large door which gives 
entrance into a walled city, a castle, a temple, palnce ov 
other large edifice. 2. A frame of timber which opens oa 
closes a passage into any inclosure ; also, the passage 
3. ‘The frame which shuts or stops the passage of water 
through a dam into a flume. 4. An avenue; ap opening, 
A Way. 

GATED, a. Having gates. Young. 

GATE'VEIN, n. The rena porte, a large vein which con- 
pede the blood from the abdominal viscera into the liver. 

acan, 

GATEWAY, n. 1. A way through the gate of some inclo- 
sure. 2. A building to be passed at the entrance of the 
nrea before a mansion. 

GATHER, r,t. (Sax. gaderian, or gatherian.] ¥. To bring 
together ; to collect. 2, T> get in harvest; to reap or cut 
and bring into barns or stores. 3. To pick up; to glean; 
to get in small parcela and bring together. 4. To pluck ; 
to collect by cropping, picking or plucking. 5. ‘I'v as 
senible ; to congregate ; to bring persons into one place 
6. To collect in abundance; to accumulate; to amasa. 
7. To select and take ; to separate from others and bring 
together. & To aweep together. 9. To bring into one 
body or interert. 10. To draw together from a state of 
expansion or diffusion ; to contract. 1]. To gain. 12. To 
pucker ; to plait. 12. To deduce by inference ; to collect 
or learn by reasoning. 14. To coil as a serpent.— To 
gather breath, to have respite ; [vbs.] Spenser. 

GATHER, r.i. 1. To collect ; to unite; to increase ; to be 
condensed. 2. To increase ; to grow Jarger by accretion 
of like matter. 3. To assemble. 4. To generate pus or 
matter. 

GATH'ER-A-BLE, ¢. That may be collected ; that may be 
deduced. [Unusual.} Godirin, 

GATHERED, pp. Collected ; assembled ; contracted ; plait- 
ed , drawn by inference. 

GATHER ER, n. One who gathers or collects ; one who 
gets in a crop. 

GATH'ER-ING, ppr. Collecting ; assembling ; drawing to 
gether; plaiting ; wrinkling. 

GATH'ER-ING, n. 1. The act of colleeting or assembling. 
2. CoNection ; a crowd ; an assembly. 3. Charitable con- 
tribution. 4, A tumor suppurated or maturated ; a collec- 
tion of pus; an abscess, 

GATHERS, a. Phits; folds; puckers ; wrinkles in cloth, 
Hudibras. 
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GAT'TER-TREE, xn. A species of cornus, or cornelian 
cherry. Fam. of Plants. 

{ GAT'-TOOTHED, a. Goat-toothed ; having « lickerish 
tooth. Cheucer. 

t GAUD, o.4 [L. gaudeo.| To exult ; to rejoice. 

t GAUD, a, [L. gaudiam.) An ornament ; something worn 
for adorning the person ; a fine thing. 

¢t{GAUD ED, a. Adorned with trinkets ; colored. Shak. 

GAUD ER-Y, x. Finery ; fine things ; omamens. 

GAUDI-LY, adv. Showily ; with vstentation uf fine dreses 

GAUDI-NESS, rn. Shawineas ; tinsel appearance ; ostenta- 
tious finery. Whitlock. 


GAUL Y, a. I. Showy ; splendid; gay. 2. Ostentatiously 


fine ; gay beyond the simplicity of nature or good taste. 
GAUDY, n. A feast or festival; a word tn the university. 
Cheyne. 


GAUGE, (gtje) v. ¢. (Fr. jaugzer.} 1. To measure or to as- 
certain the contents of a cask or vessel. 2. To measure 
in respect to proportion. 

GAUGE, .gaje) ». 1. A measure ; a standard of measure. 
2. Measure ; dimensions. 

GAUGED, pp. Measured. 

GAUGI/ER, (gajer) ». One who gauges; an officer whose 
business is to ascertain the contents of casks. 

GAUGING, (gajing) ppr. Measuring a cask ; ascertairing 
dimensions or proportions of quantity. 

GAUGING, n. The art of measunng the contents or capaci- 
ties of vessels of any form. Kd. Kncyc. 

GAUGING-ROD,. » An instrument w be used in measur- 
ing the contents of casks or vessels. 

GAUL, a. [L. Gallia.} A name of ancicnt France ; also, 
an inhabitant of Gaul. 

GAULISH, a. Pertaining to ancient France or Gaul. 

een v.t. [icel. gaum.] To understand. Nurth of E-ng- 

and, 

GAUM‘LESS, e«. Stupid ; awkward ; lubberly ; senseless. 
North of England. 

GAUNT, | (gant) a. Vacant; hollow ; empty, as an animal 

GANT after long fasting ; hence, lean ; meager ; Ubin , 
slender. 

GAUNT'LY, (gant ly) adr. Leanly ; meagerly. 

GAUNTILET. See Gantirr. 

GAUVE, ov. ¢. To stare. Craven dialect. 

t vate [-80ON, a. A weak, foulish fellow ; a silly, staring 
ellow. 

GAUZE, na. (Sp. gasa; Fr. gaze.) A very thin, slight, 
transparent stuff, of silk or linen. 

GAUZE‘LOOM, n. A lvom in which gauze is wove. 

GAUZ'Y, a. Like gauze ; thin as gauze. 

GAVE, pret. of gre. 

GAV'EL, x. In lair, tribute ; toll; custom. See Ganev. 

GAWEL, a. [Fr. javed/e.] 1. A small parcel of wheat, rye 
or other grain, laid together by reapers, consisting of (wo, 
three or more handfuls. \ew England.—2. lo ingland, 
a provincial word for ground. 

GAVEL, for gadle or gudle-end. Sree Gane. 

@AV EL-ET, 2. 1. An ancient and special cessarit in Kent, 
in England, by which the tenant. if he withdraws his rent 
and services due to his Jord, forfeits his lands and tene- 
ments.—2. In London, a writ used in the hustings, given 
tw lords of rents in the city. 

GAV'EL-KIND, vn. [W. garael-cenedyl.] A tenure in Eng- 
land, by which land descended froin the father to all his 
sons in equal portions. It still exists in Kent. Black- 
sturne. Cyc. 

3AV'EL- » ». [Sax.] An iron crow. 

SGAV'N-LAN, x. A species of hawk. 

GAVIOT, a. (Fr. garvtte.] A kind of dance. 

t GAW'BY, a. A dunce. 

GAWK, n. (Sax. gec, geac.] 1. Acuckoo. 2 A fool; a 
sismpleton. 

GA\VK Y, a. Foolish; awkward; clumsy ; clownish. 

GAWK Y, x. A stupid, ignorant, awkward fellow. 

GAWN, a [corrupted for galion.] A sinall tub or lading 
vereel. 

GA\WN’TREE, x. (Scot.] A wooden frame on which beer 
casks are set when tunned. 

GAY, a. [Fr. gai.] 1. Merry ; airy; jovial ; sportive ; frol- 
icksome. 2. Fine; showy. 3. Inflamed or merry with 
liquor ; intoxicated ; a rulgar use of the word in Araerica. 

‘GAY, vn. An omament. L’Fstrange. : 

GAY'E-TY, n. (Fr. gateté.] 1. Mernment; mirth; airiness 
2. Act of juvenile pleasure. 3. Finery ; show. — 

GAY LY, adc. 1. Merrily; witb mirth and frolick. 2 
Finely ; splendidly ; pompously. 

GAY NESS, «a Gayety ; finery. 

GAY'S0OME, a. Full of gayety. [Little used. ] 

GAZE shen Gr. ayagopa.} To fix the eyes, and look 
steadily earnestly ; to look witb eagerness or curi- 
arity. 

GAZE, v.t. To view with fixed attention. Milton. 

GAZE. 2 1. A fixed look ; a look of eagernesa, wonder or 
admiration ; a continued look of attention. 2. The object 
gazed on, that which causes one to gaze. 
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GAZE'FYL, a. Looking with s ; looking intently. 

GAZE'HOUND, ne Abound that Sarsues’ by. the. sigid 
rather than by the scent. JuAnson. 

GA-ZEL/, x. [Fr. gazelic.] An animal of Africa and lao. 
dia, of the genus uxtalope. 

t GAZE‘MENT, n. View. Spenser. 

GAZ'ER, a. One who gazes. Pope. 

GA-ZE1", n. [K. gazetta.) A Venetian half-penny. Mas 
singer. 

GA-ZETTE!, (ga-zet’) n. [It. gazzetta: Fr. garette. Ga. 
zetta is said to have been s Venetian coin, which was the 
price of the first newspaper, and hence the name.) A 
newspaper. 

GA-ZETTE’, (ga-zet') v. t. To insert in a gazette ; to an. 
nounce or publish in a gazette. 

GA-ZETT'ED, pp. Published ina gazette. 

GAZ-ET-TEER’, n. |. A writer of news, or an officer a 
pointed to publish news by authority. Pepe. 2. The title 
ofa newspaper. 3. A book containing a brief description 
of empires, kingdoms, cities, towns and rivers, in a coun- 
try or in the whole world, alphabetically arranged ; @ 
book of raphical descriptions. 

GAZING, ppr. Looking with fixed attention. 

GAZ'ING-STOEK, xn. A person gazed at with scorn or ab- 
horrence ; an object of curiosity or contempt. 

GA-ZON!, n. [Fr.] In fortification, pieces of tarf used to 
line parapets and the traverses of galleries. 

ger [pee A particle often prefixed to Saxon verbe, parti- 

tGRAL, r.i. [Fr. geler; L. gelo.] To congeal. 

GEAR, ». (Sax. gearvian, gurian.}] 1. Apparatus ; what- 
ever is prepared ; hence, habit, dress; ornaments.—2 
Mure gencraliy, the harness or furniture of beasts ; tackle. 
—3. In Scotland, warlike accoutrements ; also, gooda, 
riches. 4. Business ; matters ; [vbs.] 5. By seamen pro 
nounced jears, which see. 

GEAR, r.t. To dress; to put on gear; to harness 

GEARED, pp. Dressed , harnessed. 

GEARING, ppr. Dressing ; harnessing. 

t GE-AISON, a. Rare; ancommon ; wonderful, 

GEAT, a. (D. gat.] The bole through which metal rune 
into a mold in castings. Moreen, 

t GREK, xn. (G. gerk : Sw. vhch.] A dupe. Shak, 

t GE@K, v. ft. To cheat, trick or gull. 

GEEK, c.2. To fit. tu sunt. Craren dialect, - 

GEE. ) A word used by teamsters, directing their teams te 

JRE. pass further to the right, or from the driver, when 
on the near side ; opposed to ‘ot or hate. 

GEESE, a.; plu. of goose. 

GEEST, ». Alluvial matter on the surface of land, not of 
recent origin, Jameson. 

GE-HENNA, a. [Gr. yeevva.] This word has been used 
by the Jews as equivalent to hell. 

GEWLEN-ITE, vn. [from Gehlen.] A mineral. 

*GEL/A-BLE, a. [L. gelu.] That may or can be congealed ; 
capable of being converted into jelly. 

GEL/A-TIN, nx. [Jt., Sp. gelatina.] A concrete animal sab- 
stance, transparent, and soluble in water. 

GEL A-TIN, or GE-LATH-NOUS, a. Of the nature and 
consistence of gelatin ; resembling jelly ; viscous ; moder- 
ately stitf and cohesive. 

GE-LAT'I-NATE, rv. i. 
into a substance like Jelly. 

GE-LAT I-NATE, v. t. To convert into gelatin, or intos 
substance resembling jelly. 

GE-LAT-I-NA'TION, 2. The act or process of converting 
or being turned into gelatin. 

GEL A-TI-NIZE, 0. t. The same as gciateate, 

GELD, an. (Sax. gild: Dan. gicid.] Money ; tribute ; com- 

naation. This word is obsolete in English, but it occure 
n old Jaws and law booke in composition ; as in Dane. 
eld, ar Danegelt, a tax imposed by the lanes, 

GELD, e. t.: pret. gelded, or pelt; pp. gelded, or gelt. . 
geilen, gelten.) 1. To castrate; to emasculate. 2. To 
deprive of any essential part. 3. To deprive of any thing 
immodest or exceptionable. 

GELD‘ED, or GELT, pp. Castrated ; emasculated 

GELDER, ». Ome who castrates, 

GELDER-ROSE, a. A plant. 

GELDING, ppr. sNehiti ud cb 

GELDING, ». A castrated animal, but chiefly a horse. 

GELID, a. [L. geliudus.] Cold; very cold. 

GE-LIDT-TY, n. Extreme cold. 

GEI/TD-NESS, x. Coldness. : 

GEI/LY, n. (Fr. gelée.] 1. The inspinsated juice of fruit 
boiled with sugar. 2. A viscous or glutinous substance 
See JEur. : 

pp - aie 

t GELT, x. for gelding. 

{ GELT, 1. for gilt. Finset, or gilt surface. sarah a the 

GEM, a. [L. gemma; It. id.) 1. A bud. Bis ee . 
bud or compendium of a plant, covered : 

A precious stone. 


To be converted into gelatin, or 
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GEM, v.¢. 1. Tondorn with gems. 2. To bespangie. 3. 
To embellish with detached beauties. 

GEM, c.4. ‘To bud ; to germinate. Milton, 

tsE-MAR A, a. The second virt of the Talmud. 

GE-MARUE, a. Pertaining lo the Gemara, Hucye. 

GEMEL, vu. [L. gemedias.] A pair; a term in heraldry. 

GE MUL-RING, n. [now written gimmal and gimbal-ring.) 
Rings with two or mure links, 

GEM-EL-LIP-A-RUUS, a. (L. gemelius and pario.] Pro- 
ducing twins. Dict. 

GEWI-NATE, vo. t. [L. genine) To double. [Little used.) 

GEM-I-NA‘TION, 2. A doubling ; duplication ; repetition. 


Boyle. 

GEM'-NT, n. plu. [L.] Twins. In astronomy, a eonstel- 
tion oF sign of the zodiac, representing Castor and 

ollux. 

GEMI-NOUB a. [L. geminus.] Double ; in pairs. 

GEM‘I-NY, n. Twins; a pair; a couple. Shak. 

CEM MA-RY, a. Pertaining to gems or jewels. 

GEM-MA’TION, a. {te gemmatio.] In botany, budding. 

GEM ME-OUS, a. [L. gemmeus.] Pertaining to gems; of 
the nature of gems ; resembling gems. 

GEM-MIPIA-ROUS, a. (L. gemma and pario.} Producing 
buds or geins. Martya. 

GEM-MUS!I-TY, n. The quality of being a jewel. Dict. 
EM MULE, 2. A little gem or bud. £aton. 

GEM MY, a. 1. Bright ; glittering ; full of gems. 2. Neat; 

spruce ; smart. 

GE-MOTE/, a. [Sax.] A meeting. See Munr. 

EMS BOK, n. The name given to a variety of the ante- 
lope. ./ Barrow. 

GEN-DARM/, n. In France, gens d’armes is the denomina- 
tion given to a select y of troops, destined to watch 
over the interior public safety. 

GEN-DAR MER-Y, n. The body of gendarms. Hume. 

GENDER, n. (Fr. genre; [t. genere: L. genus.) 1, 
erly, kind ; sort; [ohs.] 2. A sex, male or female.—3. [n 
gramimur, & difference in words to express distinction of 
sex, usnally a difference of termination in nouns, adjec- 
lives and participles, to express the distinction of male 
and female. 

GEN'‘DER, c.t. To beget. See Exornper. 

GEN'DER, v. i. To copulate ; to breed. Lev. xix. 

GEN-E-A-LOGT-EAL, a. Lt. Pertaining to the descent of 
persons or families, 2. According to the descent of a per- 
son or family from an ancestor 

GEN-E-Al,O-GIST, ». He who traces descents of persons 
or frunilies. 

GEN-E-AL/O-GIZE, v. i. To relate the history of descents. 
Trans, of Pausaniaa, 

GEN-H-AL/0-GY, n. [I. genealogia.] 1. An account or 
history of the deacent ofa person or family from an an- 
cester. 2. Pedigree, lineage ; regular descent of a perron 
or fimily from a progenitor. 

GEN E-R-A-BLE, a. That mny be engendered, begotten or 

raduced. Bentley. 

GEN'ER-AL, a. [Fr., L. generalis.] 1. Relating to a whole 
class or order. 2. Comprehending many species or indi- 
Vidnils ; not special or particular. 3. Lax in significa- 
tion: not restriined or bimited to a particular import ; not 
specific, 4. Public; eommon; relating to or compre- 
hending the whole community. 5. Common to many or 
the grentest number. 6. Not directed to a single object. 
7. Waving a relation to all; common to the whule. 8. 
Extensive, though not universal ; common ; usual. 

GEN ER-AL, », T. The whole ; the total ; that which com- 
prehends all, or the chief part.—2. In general, in the 
min; for the most part ; not always or universally. 3, 
The chief commander of an army. 4. The commander 
of a division of an army or militia, usually called a major- 
general, 5. The enninander of a brigade, called a briga- 
dier-general. 6. A particular beat of drum or march, 
being that which, in the morning, gives notice for the in- 
fantry to be in readiness to march. 7. The chief of an 
order of inonks, or of all the houses er congregations 
established under the same rele. 8. The public: the inter- 
eet of the whole ; the vulgar ; [not in use.] 

GEN-ER-AL-[S/SI-MO, a, [It.] 1 The chief commander 
of an army or military force. 2. The supreme coniman- 
der; sometimes a title of honor. 

GEN-ER-ALA-TY, n. [Fr. generalité.) 1. The state of 
being general; the quality of including species or par- 
ticulars, 2. The main body; the bulk; the greatest 


part. 

GEN-ER-AL-I-ZA’/TION, n. The act of extending from 
particulars to generals ; the act of making general. 

GEN‘ ER-AL-IZ.F, 0. ¢. 1. To extend from particulars or 
species to genera ; to make general, or common te a num- 
ber 2%. To reduce tc a genus. 

GEN'ER-AL-LY, adv. I. In general; commonly ; exten- 
sively, though not universally ; moat frequently. 2. In 
the main; without detail ; in the whole tnken together. 

GEN ER AL-NESR, n. Wide extent, though short of unk 
versality ; frequency ; commonness. Sidney. 
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GEN’ER-AL-SHIP, x. The skill] and eonduet of a general 
officer; military skill in 2 commander, — Lo 

GEN ER-AL-TY, «. The whole , Ube totality. : Litde used.| 
Hale, , 

GEN ER-ANT, vn. (Le yenerans.| The power that gener. 
ates; the power or priuciple that produces. 

GEN ER-ATE, ¢.t. (Le generv.] 1. ‘Tu beget; to procre- 
ate , to propagate ; to produce a being simular wo the po 
rent. 2. ‘lo produce; tu cause to be; to bring nw Ue. 
3. ‘To cause ; to produce ; to form. 

"GEN ER-A-TED, pp. Begotten ; ongendered ; prucreated ; 

od:ced ; formed. ; 

GEN‘ER-A-TING, ppr. Begetting; procreating ; produc- 
ing; forming. 

GENER -A’LION, n. 1. The act of begetting; procrea- 
tion, av of animals 2. Production; formatiun. 3. A 
sing! succession in natural descent, as the chidren of 
the same parents ; hence, an age. 4. Tbe pecple of the 
same period, or living at the same time, 5. Genealhogy; 
a series Of childreu or descendants from the same stock. 
6. A family ; arace. 7. Progeny ; offspring. 

GEN-ER-A-TIVE, a. 1. Haviug uae power of generating cr 
propagating its own species. 2. Having the power of 
producing. 3. Prolific. 

GEN’ER-A-TOR, n. 1. He or that which begets, causes or 
pruduces.—2. In mumc, the principal sound or sounds by 
which others are produced. 3. A vessel in which steam 
is generated. 

GE-NER/IE a. (It. and Sp. generico ; Fr. generique.} 

GE-NER'-@AL, ertaining to u genus or kind ; 
prehending the genus. 

GE-NER'IL-C€AL-LY, adv. With regard to genus. 

GEN-ER-OS'I-TY, 2. [Fr. generosté.) 1. The quality of 
being generous; liberality in principle; ad suon to 
give liberally or to bestow favors ; a quality of the heart 
or mind opposed to meanness Or parsimuny. 2. Liberalr 
ty in act; bounty. 3. Nobleness of suul; magnanimity. 

GEN'ER-OUS, a. [L. generosus.} 1. Primaniy, being of 
honornblie birth or origin ; hence, noble ; honorable ; Mag- 
nanimous. Addisen. 2. Liberal : bountifal ; munincent; 
free to give. J. Strong; full of spirit. 4. Fuh; oven 
flowing ; abundant. 5. Sprightly ; courageuns. 

GEN’ER-OUS-LY, ade. 1. Honorably; not meanly. @& 
Nobly ; magnanimously. 3. Liberally ; munificently. 

GEN'ER-OUS-NESS, x. 1. The qnality of being generous; 
magnanimity ; nobleness of mind. 2 Liberality ; ma- 
nificence ; generosity. , 

GEN'E-SIS, a. [Gr. ysvests.] 1. The first book of the Sa- 
cred Scriptures of the Old Testament.—2. In geonet-p, 
the formation of a line, plane or solid, by the mutian of 
flux of a point, line or surtace. 

GENET, x. [Fr.) 1. A smalt-sized, well-proportioned 
Spanish horse. 2. An animal of the weasel kind. 

GEN-ETH-LVA-€AL, or GE-NETH LI-A€,a. (Gr. yeved- 
Aiaxos.] Pertaining to nativities as calculated by astrolo- 
gers ; showing the positions of the stars at the birth uf any 
person. [Little uscd.) 

GE-NETH'LI-A€s, n. TLe acience of enlculating nativities, 
or predicting the future events of hife, from the stare wluch 
preside at the birth of persons. [Little used. ] 

GE-NETH-LI-AT I€, ». He who calculates nativities. 

Little used.) Drummond, 

GE-NE/VA, n. [Fr. genevre, or genicore.) A spirit dis- 
tilled from grain ur malt, with the addition of juniper ber- 
nes. ‘The word is usually contracted and pronounced 


n. 

GEN KIVA BIBLE, x. The whole Engtish Bible printed as 
Geneva, first in 1560. 

GE-NEIVAN-ISM, x. [Genera.] Calvinism. 

GEN-E-VOIs/, (jen-e-vi') x. plu. People of Geneva. 

GE'N1-AL, a. (L. genialis.| 1. Contnbuting to propaga 
tion or production ; that causes to produce. 2. Gay ; mer- 
ry. 3. eee contributing to life and cheertuk 
ness ; supporting life. 4. Native; natural; [rot useai.] 

GE'NI-AL-LY, adv. 1}. By genius or nature; naterally ; 
{little used.) 2. Gayly ; cheerfully. : 

GE-NI€'U-LATE, v.t. [L. geniculo.] To joint or knot. 
Cockeram. 

GE-NI€'U-LA-TED, a. he gentculatus.) Kneed; knee- 
ointed ; having joints like the knee a Hiftle bent. 

GE.NI€-U-LA'T ON, n. Knottiness ; the state of having 
Knots or joints like a knee. Johnson. 

tGE/NIE, n. [Old Fr. gene.) Deposition ; inclination 
turn of mind. : 

GF/NI-T, x. [L. plu.] A sort of umaginary intermediate 
i between men and angels ; some good and sume 


GFINI-O, 2. [It., L. genius.) A man of a particular turn 

ethinind. runes . ] ai 
EN'I-TAL, a. [L. genitalis.] Pertaining to *neration 
or the act of Seetiin, tea 

GEN'I-TALS, nm. plu. The parts of an animal which are 
the immediate instruments of generation. 
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GEN'I-TING, 2. (Fr. janetun.} A species of apple that () f GEN7I1.E-WOM-AN- LIKE, a. beconung a geutlowon 


ripens very early. 

GEN'I-TIVE, a. (L. gendirws.) In grammar, an epithet 
given to a case in the declensiun of nouns, expreasing pri- 
marily the thing from whicl sumethiag else proceeds. 

GEN!-TOR, a. One who procreates ; 3 sire ; a father. 

GENU-TURE, 2». Generation ; procreation ; birth. 

GE'NI-US, x. [L.] 1. Among the anccents, a good or evit 
spirit or demon supposed to preside over a man’s destiny 
in life. 2. The peculiar structure of mind which is 

iven by nature to an individual, or that disposition or 

ntof mind which is peculiar to every man, and which 
qualifies him for a particular employment, a particular 
natural talent or aptitude of mind for a particular stady or 
course of life. 3. Strength of mind ; ancominon powers 
of intellect ; perticuluriy, he power of invention. 4. A 
man endowed with uncommon vigor of mind ; a man of 
superior intellectual faculties. 5. Mental powers or fac- 
ulties. 6. Nature ; disposition ; peculiar character. 

GEN-O-EBE’, n. pl. The people of Genoa in Italy. Addison. 

{GENT, a. Elegant; pretty ; gentle. Spenser. 

GEN-TEEL’, a. [Fr. geatil.| 1. Polite ; well-bred ; easy 
and graceful in manners or behavior ; having the manners 
of well-bred people. 2. Pulite; easy and gracefeal; be- 
coming well-bred persons. 3. Graceful in mien or form : 
elegant. 4. Elegundy dressed. 5. Decorous; refined ; 
free from any, thing low or vulgar. 

GEN-TEEL'‘LY, adr. Politely ; gracefully ; elegantly ; in 
the manner of well-bred people. 

GEN-TEEL/NESS, rn. 1. Gracefalness of manners or per- 
son; elegance ; politeness. 2. Qualities befitting a per- 
eon of rank. 

GEN TIAN, 2. [L. gentiana.] A genus of plants. 

A, n. A kind of blue color. 

GEN‘TIL, n. A especies of falcun or hawk. 

GEN'TILE, a. [L. gentilis.}] In the S-ripteres, a pagan ; 
a worshiper of false gods; any person not a Jew or & 
Christian ; a heathen. 

GEN'TILE, a. Pertaining to pagans or heathens. 

ee rigs n. Complaisance. //udibras. 
EN’TIL-IBH, a. Heathenish ; pagan. -Vilton. 

GEN'TIL-ISM, x. Heathenism ; paganism. 

GEN-TIL-T)TLOUS, a, (L. gentilitius.] 1. Peculiar to a 
people or nation ; national. 2. Hereditary ; entailed ona 
family. rhuthnal. 

GEN-TIUILTY, 1. Rag gentilité.} 1. Politeness of man- 
ners ; eary, graceful behavior; the manners of well-bred 

ople ; geuteelness. 2. Goud extraction ; dignity of 
irth. 3. Gracefulness of mien. 4. Geutry ; (obs 5. 
Paganism ; heathenism ; [vds.) Mooker. 

GEN TIL-IZE, rc. i. To live like a heathen. Milton. 

GEN'TLFE, a. 1. Well-born ; of a goud family or ee 
ble birth, though not noble ; [obs.] Ailton. 2. Mild ; 
meek; soft; bland; not rough, harsh or severe. 3. Tame ; 
peaceab's ; not wild, turbulent or refractory. 4. Sooth- 


ing . acitie. 5. ‘Treating with mildness ; not violent. 

GE "TLE, n. 1. A gentleman ; [ods.] 2. A kind of 
worm. 

¢ GEN ' TLE, vr. t. To make genteel; to raise from the vul- 

OEN'TLE-FOLK, n. Persons of good breeding and family. 
It is now used only in the plural, gentiefolks, and this use 
is vulgar. 

GEN'TLE-MAN, ». [gentle.] 1. In its most extensive 
sense, in Great Sritain, every man above the rank of 
yeoman, comprehending noblemen Ina more limited 
sense, a man, who, without a title, bears a coat of arms, 
or whove ancestors have been freemen.—2. In the United 
States, where titles and distinctions of rank do not exist, 
the term is upplicd to men of education and of good breed- 
ing, of every occupation. Indeed this is also the popular 
practice in Great Britain. 3. A manu of good breeding, 
politeness and civil manners, as distingnished from the 


vulgar and clownish. 4, A term of complaisance.—o. In 
Great Britain, the servant of a man of rank, who attends 


his person. 

GENTLE MAN-LIKE, or GEN'TLE-MAN-LY, a. 1. Per- 
taining to or becoming a gentleman, or a man of good 
family and breeding; polite; complaisant. 3. Like a 
man of birth and good breeding. 

GEN'TLE-MAN-LI-NESS, nr. Behavior of a well-bred 
man. Sher rood. 

GEN’TLE-MAN-SHIP, m Quality of a gentleman. Lord 
Halifar. 

GEN'TLE-NESS, x. 1. Dignity of birth; [little used.] 2. 
Gentee! behavior; [obs.] 3. Softneas of manners; mild- 
ness of temper ; sweetness of disposition ; meekness. 4. 
Kindness ; benevolence; [vbs.] 5. Tenderness ; mild 
treatment. 

GEN’TLE-SHIP, n. The deportment of a gentleman. 
EN'‘TLE-WOM-AN, vn. 1. A woman of good family or of 
good breeding ; a woman above the vulgar. 2. A woman 
who waits abuut the person of one of high rank. 2 A 
term of civility to a femaie, sometimes ironical. 


an. Stewed, 

GENTLY, ade. 1. Sottly ; meekly ; mildly ; with tender. 
hess, 2. Withont violence, roughness of asperity. 

GEN-TOO!,, ~ A native of India or Hindustan ; one Whe 
follows the religion of the Braminus. 

GENTRY, 2. 1. Birth; condition; rank by birth. 2. 
People of education and Goud breeding. In Great Brit. 
ain, the classes of people between the nobility and the 
year J. A term civility ; civility ; complaisance ; 

uos. 

G CNU_PLEETION, n. [L. genu and flectio.) The act of 
bending the knee, particularly in worship. 

GEN'U-ANE, a. [L. genuinus.] Native; belunging to the 
original stock ; hence, real; natural; true; pure; not 
gpurious, false or adulterated. 

GEN'U-INE-LY, adc. Without adulteration or foreign ad- 
mixture; naturally. Boyle. 

GEN U-INE-NESS, n. he state of being native, or of the 
true original ; hence, freedom from adulteration or foreign 
admixture ; freedom from any thing false os counterfeit ; 
purity ; reality. 

GE'NUS, n.; plu. Gewuses, or Guwera. [L. genas.} 1. In 
logic, that which has several species under it; a clase of 
a greater extent than species.—2. In natural history, an 
assemblage of species possessing certain characters in 
conimon, by which they are distinguished frum all others. 
—J. In dutany, a genus is a subdivision containing plants 
of the same class and order, which agree in their parts of 
fructification. 

GE-OCEN‘TRI€, a [Gr. yy and xevrooy. Having the 
earth for its centre, or the same centre with the earth. 

GE/ODE, n. [Ge yaiwéns.] In mineralogy, a round or round- 
ish Jump of agate or other miperal. 

GE-ODIE-SY, 2. (Gr. yewoaiota.] That part of geometry 
which respects the doctrine of measunng surfaces, an 
finding the contents of all plain figures. : 

GE-O-DET IE a. Pertaining to the art of measuring 

CEO.DETL@AL, | surfaces. 

GE-0-DLE'ER-OUS, a. Producing geodes. 

GEOG-NOST, x». One versed in geugnosy ; a geologiat. 

GE-OG-NOS'TLE, a. Pertaining to a knowledge of the 
structure of the earth ; geological, 

GE-OG/NO-SY, nw. (Gr. yn, the earth, and yrwars, knowl- 
edge.] That part of natural history which treats of the 
structure of the earth. | This word is nearly synonymous 
with geuluyy. But some writers consider geugnusy aa 
only a branch of geology ; including im the latter, hy : 
raphy, geogony, meteorology, and evea geography. } 

GE-O-GON‘I€, a. Pertaining to geogony. 

GE-0G‘O-NY, n. [Gr. yq and yown.} The doctrine of the 
formation of the earth. : 1: ES 
GE-OG RA-PHER, nx. One who describes that part of this 
globe or earth, which is exhibited upon the surface. One 
who is versed in geography, or one who compiles a trea 
tise on the subject. 

GE-O-GRAPH IE, - 

GE-O-GRAPHT-EAL, | 

‘rtaining to geogrz : vs 

GEOG RAPHY CALLY, ado. In a geographical manner. 

GE-OG'RA-PHY, a. [Gr. yn and yeage.}] 1. A descrip 
tion of the earth or terrestrial globe, particularly of the 
divisions of its surface, natural and artificial, and of the 
position of the several countries, kingdoms, states, Cities, 
&c. 2. A dook containing a description of the earth. 

GE-O-LOG'‘L€AL, a. Pertaining to geology 5 relating to 
the science of the earth or terraqueous globe. 

GE-OL'O-GIST, 2. One versed in the science of geology. 

GE-OLIO-GY,2. (Gr. y7 and Aoyos.} ‘The doctrine or sci 
ence of the structure of the earth or terraqueous globe, and 
of the substances which compose it. See Groonosr. 

GE/O-MAN-CER, nr. One who foretelis or divines, by 
means of lines, figures or points on the ground or on pa- 


per. 

GE'O-MAN-CY, a yn and payraa.] <A kind of divi- 
nation by means of figures or lines. 

GE-O-MAN'TI€, a. Pertaining to geomancy. 

GE-OME-TER, n. (Gr. yewperpns.] One skilled in geom- 
etry. See GROMETRICIAN. 

CE-OME-TRAL, a. Pertaining to geometry. 5 

GE-O-MET'RI€ a (Gr. yewpergaos.] 1. Pertaining 

GE-O-MET'RI-GAL to eoaneuy. Py According to 
the rules or principles of geometry ; done by geometry 
3. Disposed according to geometry. 

GE-O-ME'T’RI-€AL-LY, adv. According to the rules or 
laws of geometry. ; 

GE-OM-E-TRY'CIAN, 2. One skilled in geometry ; 8 ge- 
ometer. Watts. 

GE-OM'E-TRIZE, ». t. To act according to the laws of ge- 
ametry ; to perfornn geometrically. 


(E-TRY, n. [Gr. yewusroca.) The ecience of magni 
ade ta on : Sonohensi ig the doctrine and relations 


a. Relating to or containing a de 
scription of the terraqueous globe , 
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uf whatever is susceptible of augmentation aud dim. ; 
nution ; as (he mensuration of lines, surfaces, sclids, vg- 
locity, weJght, dcc., with their various relations. 

QE-O-PON'NE, a. (Gr. y7 and wovos.} Pertaining to tillage 
of the earth, or agriculture. 

GE-O-PON‘ICES, rn. The art of cultivating the earth. 

GE'O-RA-MA, jn. (Gr. yn and opaya.)} An instrument which 
exhibits a very complete view of the earth. 

GEORGE, n. 1. A figure of St. George on horseback ; worn 
by knights of the garter. 2. A brown loaf 

GEORGE!-NO-BLE, ». A gold coin in the time of Henry 
VIIL., of the value of 6s. td. sterling. 

SEORIGIE, x. (Gr. yewpycxos.] A rural poem ; a poetical 
@0m position on the subject of husbandry, containing rules 
for cultivating lands, in a poetical dress. 

GEORGIE, a. Relating to the doctrine of agricufture and 
rural affairs. 

GEOR/GI-€AL, a. Relating w the doctrine of agriculture. 


Gay. 

GEOR'GI-UM SI’DUS. See Hunscue.. 

GE-OS'€0-PY, n. [Gr. yn and oxozgw.] Knowledge of the 
earth, obtained by inspection. 

GE-OT'I€, a. (from Gr. yy.] Belonging to the easth; ter- 
restrial. 

GE-RA'NI-UM, n. [L.] Crane’s-bill, a genus of plants, of 
numerous species. 

GE'RENT, a. [L. gerens.] Bearing; used in vicegerent. 

GER'FAL-€ON. See Graratcon. 

GERM, a. [L. germen.] 1. In botany, the ovary, or seed- 
bud of a plant. 2. Origin; first principle ; that fom 
which any thing springs. 

GERMAN, a. [L. germanus.} 1. Cousins german are the 
sons or daughters of brothers or sisters; first cousins. 2. 
Related ; [vbds.} 

GER'MAN, a. Belonging to Germany. 

GER/MAN, an. A native of Germany ; and, by ellipsis, the 
German tanguage. 

SER-MAN/DER, xn. A plant. 

GER-MAN‘I€, a. Pertaining to Germany. 

GER'MAN-ISM, a. An idiom of the German language. 
GER-MANIL-TY, n. Brotherhood. Cockeram. 

ERMEN, n.; plu. Geruxzns. Now contracted to germ. 
GERMI!I-NAL, a. Pertaining to a germ or seed-bud. 
GERMLNANT, a. Sprouting. 

GERM-L-NATE, v. i. [L. germino.| To sprout; to bud; 
to shoot ; to begin to vegetate. 

GERMI-NATE, ». t. To cause to sprout. [Unusual.} 

GERM-I-NA'TION, n. 1. The act of sprouting ; the first 
beginning of vegetation in a seed or plant. 2. The time 
in which seeds vegetate. 

GE-RO-COM'I-CAL, a. Pertaining to gerocomy. 

GE-ROG/O-MY, n. [Gr. y iaate and copew.}] That of 
medicine which treats of the proper regimen for old peo- 


le. 
GERSE, n. fTeut. gers, gare, gras.) Grams. Craven dia- 
lect. 
GER’/UND, aut gerundium.} In the Latin grammar, a 
kind of verbal noun, partaking of the nature of a partici- 


CES LING, for gosling. : 

EST, x». (L. gestum.] 1. A deed ; action or achievement ; 
[ods.] 2. Show ; representation; [vbs.) 3. [Fr. gite.} 
A stage in traveling ; so much of a journey as is made 
without resting ; or, properly, a rest ; a stop; [obs.] 4. A 
roll or journal of the several days and stages prefixed, in 
the journeys of the English kings. 

GES-TA'TION, n. [L. gestatio.] 1. The act of carrying 
young in the womb from conception to delivery ; preg- 
nancy. 2. The act of wearing, as clothes or ornaments. 
3. ‘he act of carrying sick persons in carriages, as a salu- 
tary exercise, by which fevers have often been cured. 

GE! PA-TO-RY, a. That may be carried or worn. 

GESTHE, a. Pertaining to deeds ; legendary. 

GrES.TIC'U-LATE, 2.1. [L. gesticulor.] To make gestures 
or motions, as in speaking ; to use postures. 

GeS-TICU-LATE, o. t. ‘To imitate; toact. B. Jonson, 

GEs-TIE-D-LA TION, a. [h. Aah eae 1, The act of 
Inaking gestures to express nassion, or enforce sentiments, 
2. Gesture , a Inotion of the body or limbs in speaking. 
3. Antic tricks or motions. 

GES-TIE U-LA-TOR, 2. One that shows postures or makes 
gostures. 

GES-T1EU-LA-TO-RY, a. Representing in gestures. 

GEYTOR, a A narrator. Chaucer. 

EST'UREF, a [L. gestus.} 1, A motion of the body or 
liinbs, expremave of sentiment or passion ; any action or 
posture intended to express an idea or a passion, or to en- 
force an argument or opiniou. 2. Movement of the body 
or limba, 

GE=T"URE, ». ¢. To accompany with gesture or action. 

GET, ov. t.: pret. got, [yat, obs.) pp. get, yotten. (Sax. 
getun, yulan, or geatan,. i. To procure; to obtain; to 
gain on of. Get differa from acqyuire, as it does 
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not always expreas permanence of possession. which is 
the BAneK arse sense Of ucqure. 2. ‘Te have ; as, “ tbow 
hast jut the face ofa man.’’ Herbert. [‘T'hus is @ common, 
but gross aouse uf this word | 3. To beget; to procreate ; 
to generate. 4. Tolearn. 5. To prevail on ; to induce; 
to persuade. 6. Tu procure to be ; as, we could not get the 
work doue. 

To get uf. 1. To put off; to take or pull off; also, to re 
move. 2. To sell; to dispose of.— Tv yet ox, Wo put on; 
to draw or pull on.— 7/0 yet ia, to collect and shelter; to 
bring under cover.—7o get vut. 1. ‘To draw forth. 2 
To draw out; to disengage.—7'u get the day, to win, to 
conquer; to gain the victory.— 7'u yet tuyether, to collect; 
to ainass.— 7 yet over, lo surmount ; to conquer ; to pass 
Without being obstrueted.— /o get aboce, lo surmUUNnT; to 
surpass.— 7'o gel up, lo prepare and introduce upon the 
stage ; to bring forward. With a pronoun fullowing, it 
Signifies to betake ; to remove ; to go. 

GET, v.i. To arrive at any place us state; folowed by 
some mnodifying word. 

To get away of away from, to depart , to quit ; to leave ; or to 
disengage one’s self from.— 70 pet among, to arrive in the 
midst of ; to become une of a number.— 7'o get before, to 
arrive in front, or more forward.— Jo get besind, to fallin 
the rear ; to lag.— 7'v yet back, to arrive at the place from 
which one departed ; to retun.—7'o yet clear, to disen- 

ge one’s self; to be released, as from confinement, ob- 
igation or burden ; also, to be freed from danger oc em- 
barrassment.— 7'o get down, to descend ; to come from an 
elevation.— 7 get home, to arrive at one’s dwelling.— To 
get tn OF into, to arrive within an inclosure, or a mixed 
dy ; to pasa in; to insinuate one’s self.— 7 get loose og 
Sree, to disengage one’s self; to be released from confine- 
Inent.— Jo get uff, to escape ; to depart; to get clear; al 
80, to alight ; tudescend from.— /o yet out, ty depart from 
an inclwed place or frum continement; to escape ; to 
free one’s self from embarrassment.— To get along, to 
proceed ; to advance.— /'u set rid of, ta disengage one's 
self from ; also, to shift off; to remove.— 70 get tuyether, 
to meet; to assemble ; Ws convene.— 70 get wp, to arise; 
to rise from a bed or a seat; also, to ascend ; to climb.— 
To get through, to pass through and reach a point beyond 
any thing ; also, to finish; to acconiplisb.— 7'o get quit cf, 
to get rid of; to shift off, or to disengage one’s self fromm. 
— To get forward, to proceed ; to advance ; also, to pros 
per; to advance in wealth.— 70 yet near, to approach 
within a small distance.— 7» get ahend, Wadvance ; w 
Prosper.— Zo get ox, w proceed ; to advance.—7'o get « 
mile, or other distance, ty pass over it in iaveling.— To 
get at, to reach; to make way lo.— To get aslerp, w fall 
asleep.—T'o get drunk, to become intoxicated.— So get 
between, to arrive between.— 70 get to, to reach; to ar 
rive. 

GET’TER, n. 1. One who gets, gains, obtains or acquires. 
2. One who begets or prucreates. 

sg en et ppr. Obtaining ; procuring ; gaining , winning 

sgetting. 

GETTIN »n. 1. The act of obtaining, gnining or acquir- 
Ing acquisition. 2. Gain ; profit. Szist. 

GEW'GAW, n. [qu. Sax. ge-gus.] A showy trifle; a pret- 
ty thing of little Worth ; a toy ; a bauble ; a splendid play- 
thing. 

GEWCAW a. Showy without value. far. 

tGHAST FUL, a. [See Guast y.] Dreary ; dismal ; fit for 
walking ghosts. Spenser. 

GHAST'FUL-LY, ade. Frightfully. Pepe. 

GHAST'LI-NESS, n. Horror of countenance; a deathlike 
look ; resemblance of a ghost ; paleness. 

GHAST'LY, a. (Sax. gastlic.] '1. Like a ghoet in appear 
ance ; deathlike ; pale; dismal. 2. Hornble ; shocking; 
dreadful. 

tf GHAST'NESS, 2. Ghastliness. Sick. 

GHEK KIN, ». (G. gurke.] A smull pickled cucumber. 
Skinner, 

{GHESS, for guess 

GHOST, n. (Sax. gast : G. geist. 
man. Shak. 2. The soul of a 
Or spirit separate from the ery ; an apparition.— 7c pice 
up the ghost, is vo die, to yield up the breath or spirit; to 
expire. Scripture.—The Holy Ghost 16 the third person in 
the adorable Trinity. Scripture. 

t GHOST, c. i. To die; toexpire. Sidnen. 

tGHOsST, v.t. To haunt with an apparition. Saak. 

tGHOSTILESS, a, Without spirit ; without life. R. Clarke. 

GHOST'LIKE, a. W..hered , having sunken eyes; ghast 
ly. Sterirood. 

GHOST'LI-NESS, x Spiritual tendency. pas uxed.] 

GHOST’LY, a. 1. Spiritual; relating to the soul; not cag. 
nal or secular. 2. Spiritual ; having a character from re 
Higion. 3. Pertaining to apparitions. 

GI-AL-LO-LYUNQ, n, (It. griiio.} A fine yellow pigment, 
much used under the name of .Vaples yellow. 

t GIAM BEAUN, (jan'boze) a. [Fr. jarbe.] Greaves; as- 
mor for the legs. 


]. Spirit; the soul of 
eceased person ; the soul 
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GUANT, « (Fr. geant; L. gigas.) 1. A man of extmordi- 
nary bulk and stature. gen person of extraurdinary 
strength or powers, bodily or feliena — ha nt’s-causey, 
a vast cullection of basaltic pillars in the county uf Antriza, 
in Lreland. 

GIANT, a. Like a giant ; extraordinary in size. 

GIANT: ESS, x. A femate giant ; a female of extraordina- 
ry size and. stature, Shak. 

GLANT-IZE, v. i. To play the giant. Sherroood. 

GUANT-KILL-ING, a. Kill‘ng or destroying giants. 

GIVANT-LIKE, (@. Of unus ial dines resembli ga giant in 

GI ANT-LY, cal bulk or stature ; gigantic; 
antly is not much used. ] 

GUANT-RY, a. The race of giants. [Little used. ] 

GT ANT-SHIP, 2. The state, quality or character of a giant. 
GIB, a. A cat. Skelton. 

GIB, v.t. To act like acat. Beaumont, 

*GIBBE n. An old, worn-out animal. Skek. 

GIBBED, a. Having been caterwauling. Bulter 

{GIBRER, v. i. [See GapsriE.] To speak rapidly and in- 

articulately. SAa&. 

eas lon Rapid and inarticulate talk ; uninteiligi- 
bie language ; unmeaning words. 

GIB'BER- ISH sige Unmeaning, as words. Sirift. 

Ube BER-ISH, v. i. ‘Lo prate idly or unintelligibly. Moun- 


eb BET, a. (Fr. gibet.] 1. A gallows; a post or machine 
in form of a gallows, on which notorious malefactors are 
hanged in chains, and on which their bodies are suffered 
to remain. 2, Any traverse beam. 

GIBIBET, ov. @. o hang and expose on a gibbet. 2. To 
hang or expose on any thing going traverse. 

GIB'BET-ED, pp. Hanged and exposed on a gibbet. 

GIB BET- ING, per. Hanging and exposing on a gibbet. 
GIB‘BIER, n. Fr.) Wild fuwt; game, -tddivon. 
IB/BLE-GABBL k,n. Any rude or noisy conversation ; 
fustian language ; barbarous speech. bul/okar. 

GIB-BOS'L-TY, a. (Fr. gibbosité.] Protuberance ; a round 
or bos. prominence ; convexity. 

GIB 'BOUS, «. [L. g ibbu. }] 1. Swelling; protuberant ; 
convex. "9. flanebed hump-backed ; crook-backed. 

GIB'BOUS-LY, adv. In a gibbous or protuberant fora. 

G1B/BOUS-NESS, w. Protuberance ; a round prominence ; 
convexit 

GIBBYTTE, vn. A miueral found at Richmond, in Massa- 
chusetts. 

GIBEAT, vn. A he-cat, or an old, worn ont cat. 

GIBE, 0. i. (Sax. gabbun.] ‘To cast reproaches and sneering 
expressions ; to rail at ; to utter taunting, sarcastic words ; 
to flout; to fleer ; to scoff. 

GIBE, v. t. To reproach with contenrptuons words ; to de- 
ride to scoff at; to treat with sarcastic reflections ; to 


uge. [ Gi 


nt. 

GiB BE, n. Ap expression of censure mingled with contempt ; 
a scoff; a railing ; sarcastic scorn. 

GIB ‘E-LINE, ne The Givelines were a faction tn Italy, that 
opposed another faction called Guclfs, in the 13th centu- 
ae J. Adams. 

GIB'ER, x. One who utters reproachfiul, censorious and 
contemptuous expressions, or who casts cutting, sarcastic 
retiections ; one who derides ; a scoffer. 

GIB'ING, ppr. Uttering reproachfal, contemptuous and cen- 
sorious words ; scotfing. 

GIBING-LY, ade. With censorious, sarcastic and oon- 
temptuous ex essions ; scornfully. Shak. 

GIB'LETS, a. lane Fr. guinver ; Guth. givla.] The entrails 
ofa goose or other fo 

GIBSTAFF, n. A statf to gange water or to push a boat ; 


or merly, a staff used in fighting beasts on the stage. 
GID'DI-LY, adr. 1. With the hend seeming to turn or reel. 
2. Inconstantly ; unsteadily ; with various turnings. 3. 
Carelessly ; heedlessty ; negligently. 


GIDDI-NESS, vn. 1. T he state of being giddy or vertigt- 
Nous ; vertigo; a sensation of reeling or whirling; a 
swimming of the head. 2. Inconstancy ; nusteadiness ; 
mutability. 3. Frolick ; wantonness ; levity. 

GIDDY, «. (Sax. widig.] 1. Vertiginons ; reeling ; whirl- 
ing ; having in the head a sensation of a circular motion 
or swimming. 2. ‘That renders giddy ; that induces gid- 
diness. 3. Rotary ; whirling; ranning round with ce- 
lerity. 4. Inconstant ; unstable; changeable. 5. Heed- 
eas ; thoughtless ; wild ; roving. 6. Tottering ; unfixed. 
7. Intoxicated ; elated to thoughtlessnese ; rendered wild 
by excitement or joy. 

GIDDY, v.i. To tarn quick. Chapman. 

GIDDY, v. t. To make reeling or unsteady. Farindon. 

GID’ DY- BRAINED, a. Careless ; thoughtless. 

sha a ga aes n. A person without thought or judg- 


ed | DDY- HEAD-ED, «. Heedless ; unsteady ; volatile ; in- 
cautious. Donne. 

GID‘DY-PACED, a. Moving irregniany. Shak. 

¢GIE. A contraction of guide, Chaucer, 

* GIER'-LA-GLE, n. A fowl of the Oe ee ee es kind. 


3 


a GIL 


GIES ae rE, «2. A mineral of a rhomboidal form 

GIP, r a ar [pst J The old but true spelling of y. 

GIFT, a. A present; any thing Bivet or bestowed. 2 
The act of giving or conferring. The right or powee 
of giving or bestowing. 4. An offering of oblation. 5. A 
reward. 6. A bribe ; any thing given to corrupt the judg- 
ment. 7. Power; faculty ; some quality or endowment 
conferred by the Author of our nature. 

GIFT, v. t. To endow with any power or faculty. 
GIFTED, py. of a. Endowed by natare with any powe 
or faculty ; furnished with any particular talent 

GIFT'ED-N ESS, n. The state of being gitted. 

GIFT ING, por. ” Endowing with any power or poly 

tGIG, v.t. [L. yigno.j 1. To engender. Dryden. To 
fish with a gig or fishgig. 

GIG, n. (ft. gvas Fr. gigue] 1. Any little thing that is 
whirled round in play. 2. A light carriage with one pair 
of wheels, drawn by one horse ; achair or chaise. 3 A 
fiddte. 4 A dart or harpoon. (Sec Fisncic.]) 5 A 
ship’s boat. 6. A wanton girl. 

Sea! HAN, a. [L. giyanteus.] Like a giant ; mighty 
Wore. 

GI-GAN'TIE, a. [L. giganticus.) 1. Of extraordirary size ; 
very large ; huge; like a giant. 2. Enormous ; ) very nen 
or mighty. ~ai wantical and gigantine, for gigantic, are 
rarely or never used. 

GI-GAN-TOLIO.GY, nx. [Gr. yeyas and Aoyos.) An account 
or description of giants. 

GIGGLE, n. (Sax. geagl.] A kind of laugh, with short 
catches of the voice or breath. 

GIGGLE, «. & (D. gichgelen ; Sax. geag!-] To laugh with 
short catches of the breath or voice ; to laugh in a silly, 
puerile uianner ; to titter. 

| GIG-GLER n. One that giggles or titters. 

GIG‘LET, ve geagl.| A wanton; a lascivious girl. 

GIGtLO T. snk 

GIG/LOT, a. Giddy ; light; 

GIG-OT, a. [Fr.] Th 
lish. 

GIL/BER-TINE, n. One of a religious order so named from 
Gilbert, lord of Sempi.ngham. 

GILBER-TIN E, a. Belonging to the monastic order men. 
tioned above. Weerer. 

GILD, vt. ¢. 5 pret. and pp. gilded, or gilt. (ax. gildan, gyl- 
dan, ucldan.] 1. To overlay with gold, either in leaf or 
powder, or in amalgam with quicksilver ; to overspread 
with a thin covering of gold. 2. To cover with any yel- 
low watter, 3. To adorn with lustre ; to render bright. 
4. To illuminate ; to brighten. 5. To give a fair and 
agreeable external appearance. 

GILDED, pp. Overlaid with gold leaf or liquid ; illumina- 
ted. 


inconstant ; wanton. 
e hip "joint ; also, a slice. [Not Eng- 


GILD'ER, x. 1. One who gilds ; one whose occupation is 
to overlay things with gold. 9. A Dutch coin of the value 
of 2) stivers, about 36 cents ; usually written guilder. 

GILD‘ING, ppr. Overlaying with gold; giving a fair exter- 


nal appearance. 
GILDING, n. 1. The art or practice of overia things 
with gold jeaf or liquid. That which is iaid on in 


ovenaying with gold. 

GILL, n. [Sw. gel.} 1. The organ of respiration in fishes, 
consisting of a cartilaginous or bony arch, attached to the 
bones of the head, and furnished on the "exterior convex 
side with a multitude of fleshy leaves, or fringed vascular 
fibrils, resembling plumes, and of a red color. 2. The 
flap that hangs beluw the beak of a fowi. 3. The flesh 
ander the chin.—4. In England, a pair of wheels and a 
frame on which timber is conveyed ; [local.] 

sale ae FILAP, »n. A membrane attached to the posterior 

e of the gill- lid, immediately closing the gill-opening. 
fue '-LID, 2. The covering of the gills. 

GILL G-PENLING, n. The aperture of a Ssh or other ani 
mal, by which water is admitted to the gills. 

GILL, n. [Low L. gilla.] 1. A measure of capacity, con- 
taining the fourth part of a pint. 2. A measure among 
miners, equal to a pint. 

GILL, ». 1. A plant, ground-ivy, of the genus giechome - 
2. Malt tiquor medicated with nd-ivy. 

GILL, 2. (In Sw. gilja. 1. 1. In ludicrous language, » fe- 
male ; a wanton girl. A fissure in a hifl; also, a ve 
between steep banks nd a rivulet flowing through t; 
brook. Grose. 

GILL‘HOUSE, n. A place wie a is sold. Pope. 

t GIL/LLAN, 2. A wanton girl umont. 

GIL/LY- FLOW-ER, n. (supposed to be a corruption of Ju- 
ly-flurcer.] The name of certain plants. 

GILSE, x. A young salmon. 
GILT, pp. of gild. Overlaid with gold leaf, or washed with 
oid ; Huminated ; adorned. 
iT," x. 1. Gold laid on the aurface of a thing ; gilding. 
Sal —2. In England, a ear female pig. Cyc. 
ae n. [gilt and oy In sehthye ogy, & fish 


of fi the sparus. 
GILT: AIL, R. A i a called from its yellow tail. 
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semmye) Neat; spruve, woll- 


e 


GIM, a. [contracted frow 
dreased. 

GIMBAL, ». A brass ring by which a sea compass is sus 
pended in its box. -Mar. diet. 

GIMB'LET, or GIM'LET, a. [Fr. gibelet.] An instrument 
witha pointed screw at the end, for boring hules in woud. 

GIMBLET, v. ¢. In seamen’s language, to turn round ap 
anchor by the stock. Mur. Dict. 

GIMCRACK, n. A trivial mechanism ; a device; a toy; a 

retty thing. Arbuthuut. 

GIM MAL, x. Sume device or machiuery. Shak. 

GIM MAL, a. Consisting of links. Sick. 

GIM-MER, n. Movement or machinery. More. 

IMP, wx. (Fr. guaper.] A kind of silk twist or edging. 
taimb, a. (W. geymp.] Smart; spruce; trim; nice. 

IN, x. A contraction of Gevera, a distilled spirit. 

GIN, x. [a contraction of engine. | 1. A machine or instra- 
ment by which the inechanical powers are employed in 
aid of human strength. 2. Agrap; a snare. 

GIN, v. t. 1. To clear cotton of its seeds by a machine. 2. 
To catch in a trap. 

GIN, v.1. To begin. [Sax. nan.] 

GIN, conj. [Sax. gif.] If. Gave. 

taiXc, n. (for gang.] A company. B. Jonson. 

INGER, a. (IC. Ap obi ; Bp. gengibre.} A plant, or the 
root of a species of amumum, a native of the East and 
West Indies. 

GIN'GER-BREAD, vr. 
composed of flour wi 
and ginger, sweetened. 

GIN'IGER-LY, adv. Nicely ; cautionsly. Skelton. 
GIN'IGER-NESS, n. Niceness ; tenderness. 
ING‘HAM, a. A kind of striped cotton cloth. 

GIN'GING, a. In mining, the lintng of a mine-shaft. 

GINGIVAL, a. [L. giaging. Pertaining to the guins. 

GIN-GLE, or JINGLE, c. i. [Pers. zang!.} 1. To make a 
sharp, clattering sound , to ring as a little bell, or as small 
pieces of sonorous metal. 2. To utter affected or chiming 
sounds in periods or cadence. 

GINIGLE, v. t. ‘To shake so as to make clattering sounds in 
quick succession ; to ring, 24 a Jittle bell. 

GIN'GLE, n. 1. A shrill, clattering sound. 2. Affectatiou 
in the sounds of perivds in reading or speaking. 

GIN'GLY-MOID, a. (Gr. ysyyAupos and sidos-] Pertaining 
to or resembling a gingly mus. 

GIN-GLY-MUS, a. (Gr. yryydupos.] In anatomy, a species 
of articulation resembling a hinge. 

GIN: NET, n. A nag. See JENNeEr. 

GINSENG, nm. (this word is probably Chinese.] A plant 
of the genus panar, the root of which is in great deman 
among the Chinese. It is found in the northern parts of 
Asia and America, and is an article of export from Amer- 
ica to China. 

GIP, v. t. To take out the entrails of herrings. 

GUPON. See Jurron., | 

GIPISY, #9. 1. The Gipsys are a mee of vagabonds which 
infeet Europe, Africa and Asia, strolling about and sub. 
sisting muetly by the, robbery and furtune telling. ‘The 
name is supposed to be corrupted from Ayyplan, 2. A 
reproachful name fora dark complexion. 3. A name of 
alight reproach to a Woman ; sumeties implying artifice 
or cunning. 

GIPSY, x». The language of the Gipsys. 

GIPISY-1SM, oa. 1. The arts and pe uetices of , Gipzvs 3 
deception ; cheating ; tlattery. 2. The state ofa Gipsy. 

GI-RAFF!, x. (Sp. yirafa : Wt. giragfa.) ‘The camelopard, a 
quadruped. Sce CamELoraRn. 

GIR‘ AN-DOLE, ». [It. girandola.] A chandelier ; a large 
kind of branched candlestick. 

®GIR A-SOLE, or GIR‘A-SOL, x. [Fr., Sp.; It. Sal age 
1, The turnsole, a plant of the genus k-/sotropium. 2. 
mineca,. : 

Gilt, a (Sax. geard, gyrd, or gyrda.) . A twitch or 
pang ; asudden spasm.—2. In popular language, a severe 
xtroke of a stick or whip. 

GIRD, v.¢.; pret. and pp. girded, or grt. (Sax. gwrdan.} 1. 
To bind by surrounding with any tlexible substance, as 
with a twig, a cord, bandage or cloth. 2. To make fast 
hy binding ; to put on. 3. To invest; to surround. 4. 
To clothe ; to dress, to habit. 5. To fumish ; to equip. 
6. To surround ; to encircle ; to inclose ; to eneompusa. 
. Te gibe; to reproach severely ; to lash. 

GIRD, vr. i. To gibe ; to sneer; to break a scornful jest ; to 
utter severe sarcasms. 

GIRD ED, pp. Bound ; surrounded ; invested ; put on. 

GIRDER, 2. 1. In architecture, the principal piece of tim- 
ber ina floon, 2. A satirist. 

GIL IMING, ppr. Binding ; surrounding ; investing. 

GK DING, an. A covering. Js. iii. 

GIRDLE, na. (Sax. yyrdie, gurdl.) 1. A band or belt; 
something drawn round the wuist of a person, and tied or 
buckled. 2. Inclosure; clreumfereace. 3. The zodiac. 
4. A round iron plate for baking.—S. Among je:relers, the 
line which encompasses the stone, parallel to the horizon. 


[ereger and bread.) A kind of cake, 
an admixture of butter, pearlash 
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GiIR'‘DLFE, o.¢. 1. To bind with a belt or sash ; to gird. 2 
To inclose ; to envirun ; toshutin, Skak.—3. [n America 
to make a circular incision, like a belt, througb the barb 
and alb trnum ofa tree, to kill it. Doright. 

GIR/DLE-BELT, a. A belt that encircles the waist. 

GIR‘'DLER, x. One who girdles ; a maker of girdles. 

GIR'DLE-STEAD, n. ‘The part of the body where the girdle 
is worn. Wason. 

GIRE, » [L. gyrus ] Acircle, or circular motion. Sce Gyan. 

GIRL, a. [Low L. gerula.) 1. A female child, or young 
woman.—2. Among sportsmen, a roebuck of two yearn old. 

GIRL HOOD, n. The state of a girl. 

GIRL ISH, a. 1. Like a young woman or child ; betitung a 
girl, 2. Pertaining to the youth of a female. 

GIRL ISH-LY, adr. in the manner of a girl. 

GIRN, t.1. A corruplon of grin. Suuta. 
TTRIRUECK, wn. A species of gar-fish, Ue lacertus. 

GIRT, pret. and pp of gird. 

GiRT, v.t. To gird ; tu surround. Thomson. 

GiRT, 2x. 1. The band or strap by which a eaddle or any 

GIRTH, §{ burden on a horse’s back is made fast, by pase 
ing under his belly. 2. A circular bandage. 3. The 
Compass measured by a girth or inclosing bandage. 

GIRTH, v.t. To bind with a girth. 

GISE, v. t. To feed or pasture. See Agtet. 

1G is/LE, n. A pledge. 

IST, Git) n. (Fr. gestr, gttc.] In low, the main point of a 
question ; the point on which an action rests. 

GITH, x. Guinea pepper. 

GITTIERN, 2. [L. cithara.) A guitar. See Guitap. 

GIT TERN, ¢c.t. To play on a gittern. Milton. - 

GIVE, r. t.; pret. gace; pp. giver. (Sax. gr oni guen. 1. 
To bestow ; to cunfer. 2. To transmit from himself to 
another by hand, speech oz writing ; to deliver. J. Te 
impart; to bestow. 4. Tocommunicate. 5, To pass as 
deliver the property of a thing to another for an equiva 
lent ; to pay. 6. To yield ; to lend ; in the phrase to give 


ear. 7. ‘To quit; in the phrase to give place. & Tucon 
fer; togrant. 9. ‘To expose; to yield to the power of. 
10. To grant ; to allow ; to permit. Rowe. 11. To afford, 


to supply ; to furnish. 
commission. 13. To pay or rencer. 
pronounce. 15. To utter; to vent. 16. To pruduce ; to 
show ; to exhibit as a product or result. 17. To cuuse to 
exist ; toexcite in another. 1x. To send forth ; to emit. 
19. ‘To addict; to apply ; to devote one’s aeif, followed 
by the reciprocal pronoun, 2). To resign; to yield up 
21. To pledge. 22. Tu present for taking or acceptance 
23. To allow or admit by way of supposition. 

To give atruy, to alienate the title or property of a thing ; te 
make over to another, to transfer.— 7v ed back, to re 
turn ; to restore.— 7 gire forth, to publish , to tell; te 
report publicly.— Je gure the hand, Ww yield preeminence, 
as being suburdinate or inferior.— Tu gure in, to allow b 
way of abatement or deduction from a claim ; to yiel 
what may be justly demanded.— ‘Tu gire eter. 1. To 
leave ; to quilt; to ceuse; to abandon. 2. To addict ; to 
attach to; to abandon. 3. Lo despair of recovery ,; lo be 
lieve to be lost, or past recovery. d. To abandun.— To 
give vut. 1. To utter publicly ; ty report; to proclaim ; 
to publish. 2. ‘To issue; to send forth, to pubhsh. 3% 
To show ; to exhibit in false appearance. 4. ‘To send 
out; to emit.— Ze pire up. 1. To resign, to quit, lo 
yield as hopeless. 2. To sarrender. 3. To relinquish ; 
to cede. 4. To abandon. 5. To deliver— Te gire one's 
selfup. 1. To despair of one’s recovery ; to conclude to 
be lost. 2. To resign or devote. 3. To addict; to aban- 
fon.— Tv give way. 1. To yield; to withdraw to make 
room for. 2. To fail; to yield to force ; to break or fall 
3. To recede; to make room for.—4. In scamen’s law 
guage, give wey isan order to a boat's crew tw row alter 
ceasing, or to increase their exertions. 

GIVF, c.i. 1. To yield to pressure. 2. To begin to melt, 
to thaw ; to grow soft, so as to yield to pressure. 3. To 
move ; to recede. 

To give in, to go back , to give way ; [o0bs.}—To gire into, 
to yicld assent ; to adopt.— 7e gire off to cease ; to for- 
bear. Lucke.— To gice on, to rush ; to fall on; [(vbs.}— To 
give out. 1, To publish ; to proclaim, 2. To cease from 
exertion; to yield ; applied tu persuns.— To give vtar, 
cease ; to act no more ; to desert. 

GIVEN, (giv n)} pp. BRestowed ; granted ; conferred ; im. 
parted ; admitted or supposed. 

GIVIER, n. One who gives ; a donor ; a bestower ; a grant. 
or; one who imparts or distributes. 

aIvés, n. plu. (Ir. gcibhion.] Fetters or shackles for the 
fect. See GrveEs. 

GIV'ING, ppr. Bestowing ; conferring ; imparting ; grant- 
ing; delivering. . 

GIV'ING, n. 1. The act of conferring. Pope. 2. An alledg 
ing of what is not real. Shak. 

GIZ'ZARD, 2. (Fr. gesier.] The strong, musculous stom- 
ac of afowl, Druden.— Tu pret the gizturd, to harass ; to 
vex one’s self, or to be vexed. /udibras. 


12. To empower ; to license ; te 
14. To render; wo 
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GLA'BRI-ATE, v.¢. (L. giabre.] ‘To make smooth. 
GLA’BRI-TY, a. Smoothness. he 

LA BROUS, a. [L. giaber.] Smooth; baving an even 
surface. aaa: - 
ere ta a. (Fr. glacial.] ley; consisting of ice; 

ruzen 


GLA'CIATE, v. i To turn to ice. Dict. 

GLA-CI-A‘TION, n. The act of freezing; ice formed. 
Brown. 

GLACIER, nv. (Fr. glaciere.] A field or immeuse mass of 
ice, formed in deep but elevated valleys, or on the sides 
of the Alps or other mountains. 

GLA'CIOUS, a. Like ice; icy. Brown. - F 

SGLACIS, n. [Fr.] 1. [1 duilding, or gardening, an easy, 
insensible slupe.—2. In fortyicatwu, a sloping bank. 

GLAD, a. [Sax. ged, or yiad.] 1. Pleased ; affected with 

ure or avade ruse joy ; moderately happy. 2. Cheer- 

3; joyous. 3. Cheerful; wearing the appearauce of 

y; 4. Wearing a gay appearance , showy ; bright. 5. 

Jeasing , exhilarating. >. Expressing gladness or juy ; 
exciling joy. 


GLA!), v. 6. [the pret. and pp. gladded is not used.} To 
make glad ; to affect with pleasure ; to cheer ; to gladden ; 
to exhilarate. 


GLAD, oi. To be glad ; to rejoice. Massinger, 
LAD/DEN, (giad'n) c.t. [Sax. gladian.] ‘fo make glad ; 
to cheer ; to please ; to exhilarate. 

GLAD DEN, (giad'n) 2. i ‘Fo become glad ; to rejoice. 

GLAD'DER, a. One that makes glad, or gives joy. 

GLAD‘DING, ppr. Making glad , cheering ; giving joy. 

GLADE, x. licel. hlud. Qu.] 1. An opening or passage 
made threugh a wood by lopping off the branches of the 
trees. Localiy, in the United States, @ natural opening or 
open place in a forest.—2. In New Enylaxd, an opening 
in the ice of rivers ur lakes, or a place left unfrozen. 

GLADE, x. [D. gied.] Smooth ice. New England, 

GLA'DEN, ¢ x. [L. sladius.] Sword-grass; the general 

GLA'DER, name of plants that rise with a br blade 
like sedge. 

{GLADFUL, a. Full of gladness. Speaser. 

{GLADFULL-NESS, n. Joy ; gladness. Spenser. 

GLA'DI-ATE, a. [L. gladins.] Sword-shaped. 

*GLA’-DI-A-TOR,n, [L. from gladius.] A sword-player ; a 
pote ee: Vhe gladators, in Rome, were men who 
ought in the arena, for the entertainment of the people. 

GLA-D1-A-T0'-RI-4L,u. Pertaining to gladiators. 

GLA’DIL-A-TO-RY, or GLADI-A-TO-BY, a. Relating to 

priate Bp. Porteus. 

t LA: DI-A-TURE, n, Sword-play ; fencing. Gayton. 
LADILOLE, x. (t. gladivlus.] A plant, the sword-lily, of 

the genus gladiolus. 

GLAD!LY, adc. With pleasure ; joyfully. 

GLAD-‘NESS, n. Joy, or a moderate degree of foy s pleas- 
ure of mind ; cheerfulness. [ Gladness is rarely or never 
equivalent to muth, merriment, gayety and triumph, and 
it usually expresses less than delight. 

GLAD‘SHIP, a. State of gladness. Gower. 
LADSOME, a. 1. Pleased ; joyful; cheerful. 92. Causing 


: asiug. Prior. 
of Kies fy, adc. With joy ; with pleasure. 
GLADISOME-NESXS, n. Joy, or moderate joy ; pleasure of 
mind. 2. Showiness. Juhnson. 
GLADWIN, «x. A plant of the genus iris. 
GLAIB, x». [Fr. ylaire.} 1, The white of an Cre. 
viscous, transparent substance, resembling the 
an . 3. A kind of halberd, 
GLAIR, 


v. t. To smear with the white of an egg; to 
Dish. , 
GLAIL’Y, a. Like glair, or partaking of its qualities. 
GLANCE, 2. [G. glauz.] 1. A sudden shoot of light or 
splendor. 2. A shoot or darting of sight; a rapid or mo- 
wentary view os cast ; a snatch of sight. 
GLANCE, r.i. 1. To shoot or dart a ray of light or aplen- 
i", 2. Tu fly off in an oblique direction ; to dart aside. 
To look witha sudden, rapid cast of the eye ; tosnatch 
8,Mourentary or hasty view. 4, To hint; to cast a word 
or reflection. 5, To censure by oblique hints. 
GLANCE, c. t. To shoot or dart suddenly or obliquely ; to 
east for a inoment. skak, 
GLANCE!-cOAL, 2. Anthracite; a minera) composed 
ehietly of carbon. See ANTHRACITR. 
GLANCING, ppr. Shooting ; darting ; casting suddenly ; 
eon ely. 
GLAN'CING-LY, adv. By glancing; in a glancing manner; 
transiently. Hakewill, ; 
GLAND, ». [L. glaas.] 1. In anatomy, a distinct, soft 
body, forme by the convolation of a great number of ves- 
sels, either constituting a part of the lymphatic system, or 
destined to secrete some fluid from the blond.—2. In dot- 
any, a gland or glandule is an excretory or secretory duct 
or vessel in a plant. 
GLAN'DERED, a. Affected with gianders. Berkeley. 
GLAND‘ERS, vn. In furriery, the running of corrupt slimy 
matter from the nose of a hws. 


2. Any 
white of 
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GLAN-DIFPTER-OU 8, a. [L. yluadifer.) Bearing acorns of 
other nuts ; producing nut’ o” mast. 

GLANU'L-FORM, a, (L. glans and forma.) In the shape 
ofa gland of nut; resentbiing a giand. 

GLANDIU-LAR, a. Containing glands ; consisting of 
glands , pertai ig te giands, 

GLAND-U-LA'PION, a. In boteny, the dituation and 
structure of the secretory vessels in plants. 

GLAN PoE, n. (L. glurdula.] Asmall gland or secreting 
vessel. 

GLAND-U-LIF ER-OUB, a. (L. glandula and fero.} Bear. 
ing pande Lee. o) 

GLAND-U-LOS I-TY, a. A c. Mection of glands. | Little 
used.) Brown. . 

GLANDU-LON'S, a, (L. glandulosuy.] Containing glands ; 
consisting of glands ; meee: to glands. 

GLARE, a. (Dan. glar.] 1. A bright, dazzling light’ clear, 
brilliant lustre or splendor, that duzzies the eyes. 2. A 
fierce, piercing look. 3. A viscous, transparent sub- 
stance. Sec Guale. Os ectee.s 

GLARE, c.i. 1. To shine with a clear, Lrigm, dazzling 

- light. 2. To look with fierce, abet: eyes. 3. ‘le shine 
with excessive lustre ; te be ostentatious’y splendia. 

GLAKE, v.¢. Lo shoot a dazzling light. _ | 

GLAR'E-OUS, a. (Fr. glaireur.] Resembling the white of 

an €88 5 viscuus and transparent or white. 

GLAK’ING, ppr. 1. Emitting a clear and briliant light ; 
shining with dazzling lustre. 2. a. Clear; rotorious ; 
open and bold ; baretaced. 

GLARING-LY, ado. Openly ; clearly ; nolur’ -usly. 

GLASS, n. [Sax. gles ; Sw., Dan., G. and J). ylas.] 1. A 
hard, brittle, transparent, factitious substance, formed by 
fusing sand with fixed alkajies.—In chemistry, a sub- 
stance or mixture, easthy, saline or metallic, breught by 
fusion to the state of g hard, brittle, transparent mass, 
whose fracture is conchoidal. 2. A glisy vesrel of any 
kind. 3. A mirror. 4. A vessel to be filled with sand 
for measuring time. 5. ‘The destined time of man’s life. 
6. The quantity of liquor that a glass vessel conlaim 7. 
A vexzseil that shows the weight of the air. 8. A per- 
spective glass. 9. The time which a glass runs, or in 
which it is exhausted ofsand. 10. Glesses, inthe plural, 
spectacles. 

GLASS, a. Made of glass ; vitreous ; as, a glass bottle. 
GLASS, r.t. 1. To see as ina giass ; yobs.) 2. To case in 
ples Ee 3. To cover wth glass ; to glaze, Boyle., 
ee 6 -ER, x. One whise business is lo blow aad 

shion glass 


GLASS'/FULL, 2. As much as a glass holds. 
GLASSFUR-NACE, ». A furnace in which the materials 
of glass are melted. Cyc. 7 
GLASS '-GA-ZING, a. Kadictea to viewing one’s self in a 
ginas or mirror ; finical. Stak. aoe 
GLASS!-GRIND-ER, 2. One whose occupation is to grind 
and polish glass. .buyle. 
GLASS‘HOUSE, nx. A house where glass is made. 
GLASS'I-NESS, rn. The quality of being glassy or smoeth ; 
@ vitreous appearance. .o 3 a te 
GLASS LIKE, a. Kesembling glass. ny 
GLASSMAN, 2. One who sells glass. Sut? 
GLASS!MET-AL, 2. Glass in fusion. Boyle. 
GLAS POT, n. A vessel used for melting gluse. 
GLASS'WORK, n. Manufacture of glasa. . 
GLASS'WORKS, x. pix. The place or buildings where 
glass is made. | 
GLASYWORT, 2. A plant, the salsola. | 
GLASSY, a. 1. Made of glass ; vitreous. 2. Resembling 
glass in its properties, as in smoothness, brittleness, of 


transparency. Dryden. 
GLAS’TON-BUR-Y-THORN’, a. A species of medlar. 
Miler, 


GLAUBIER-ITE, n. A mineral. Ure. | 
GLAUB‘ER-SALT, n. Sulphate of soda, a well Known ca- 


thartic. . as - 

GLAU-€0/MA, x. [Gr.] A’ fault if the eye, in which the 
crystaline humor becomes gray, but without injury to the 
sight. Quincy. 

GLAUE‘OUS, a. [L. glaxcus.] Of a sea-green color ; of a 


light green. 
tGLAVE, x. [Fr. glatve.] A broad-sword ; a falchion. 
1 Av. glarru.] To flatter; to wheedle 


GLAV'ER, ov. t. 

Little used, and vulgar.}] L>Lstrange. 
GLAV-ER-ER, n. A flatterer. 
GLAY'MORE, an. ee claidhamh, and more.) A large, 

two-handed sword, formerly mach used by the Highland- 
era of Scotland. Juhnson. 

GLAZE, ».t. {from glass.] 1. To furnish with wine >ws 
of glass. 2. To incrust with a vitreous substance. 3. 
To cover with any thing smovth and shining ; or to render 
the exterior of a thing smooth, bright and showy. 4. To 

ive a ginssy surface ; to make glossy. 

GLAZED, pp. Furnished with glass windows ; incrusted 
with a subetance resembling glass ; rendered smooth and 
shining. 
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GLA ZEN, a. (sex. glasen.| Resembling glass. $V icklife. 
LA ZiER, .¢ * zbur; x. One whuse Lusiness is to set win- 
dow-glsw. Aroron. 

GLAZING, ppr. \. Furnishing with window-glass. 2. 
Crustiog with a vitreous substance, as potter’s ware. 3. 
Giving a amooth. glossy, shining surface, as to cloth. 

GI.AZ ING, a. The vitreous substance with which potter’s 
ware ix incrusted. 

4LEAM, x. (Sax. gleam, or glem.}] 1. A shoot of light; a 
beain ; &@ ray; a amall stream of ligbt. 2. Brightuecas ; 
splendor. 

GLEAM, v. i. I. To shoot or dart, as rays of light. 2. To 
saine ; to cast light. 3. To dash; w apread a flood of 
light.—4. Among fa!coners, to disgorge filth, as a hawk. 

GLEAMING, ppr. Shooting, as rays of light ; shining. 

GLEAMING, x. A shoot or shooting of light. 

GLEAM'Y, a. Darting beams of light; casting light in 
rvve, 

GLEAN, v. t. [Fr. glaner.] 1. 'To gather the stalks and 
ears of grain which reapers leave behind them. 2. To 
collect things thinly scattered ; to gather what is left in 
ania] cels or nuinbers. 

GLEAN, ov. 6. To gather stalke or ears of grain left by 
reapers. 

GI.EAN, 2. A collection made by gleaning, or by gathering 
here and there a litle. 

GLEKANED, pp. Gathered after reapers; collected from 
small, detached parcels 2. Cleared of what is left. 3. 
Having sutlered a gleaning. 

GLEAN ER, x. 1. One who gathers after reapers. 2. One 
who collects detached parts or numbers, or who gathers 
slowly with labor. Locke. 

GLEANUNG, ppr. Gathering what reapers leave ; collect- 
ing in smali, detached parcels. 

GLEAN ING, n. 1. The act of gathering after reapers. 2. 
"That which is collected by gleaning. 

GLEBE, a. [L. gleda.) 1. Turf; soil; ground. 2. The 
land belonging to a parish church or ecclesiastical bene- 
fice. 3. A crystal; fvbs.)—4. Among miners, a piece of 
earth in which is contained some mineral ore. 

GLEB'OUS, a. Gleby ; turfy. Dict. 

GLEB’Y, a. ; Cloddy. 

GLEDE, «. (Sax. glidu.) A fowl of the rapacious kind, the 
kite, a species of fulco. 

GLEE, n. [Sax. glic.] 1. Joy ; merriment ; mirth ; gayety ; 
po: ticularly, the mirth enjoyed af a feast. 2. A sort of 
cutch or song sung in parts. 

GLEE, or GLY, v. 1. paeut, gluyeren.) To squint. 
GLEED, nr. (Sax. gled.) A glowing coal. Chaucer. 
LFUEFUL, a. Merry; gay ; joyous. Shak. 

{GLEEK, x. !. Music, or a musician. Shak. 2 A scoff; 
a game at cards. 

tGLEEK, vr. i To make sport of; to gibe; to sneer; to 
apend time idly. Sick. 

iGLLE MAN, «. A musician. 

TGLEEN, o.t. [W. glun.] Toshine ; to glisten. 
GLEEF/SOME, a. Merry ; joyous. 

LET. =. (Sax. glidan.} The flux of a thin humor from 
the urethra ; a thin ichor running from & sore. 

GLEET, v.¢. 1. To flow ina thin, limpid humor ; to ooze. 
Wisrman. 2. To flow slowly, as water. Cheyne. 

GLEE!’Y, a. [chorous ; thin ; limpid. 

GLEN, vn. [W. giya.] A valley; 3 dale ; a depression or 
space between hills. 

GLENE, x. (Gr. yAnyn.] In anatomy, the cavity or socket 
of the eye, and the pupil. 

GLENT, v. 1. [Icel. glenta.] To start aside ; to look aside. 
Nor'h of England, 

GLEVW. See Guo. 

GLIA DINE, a. [Gr. yAca.] One of the constituents of 

lute a. 

clin, a. {D. glibberen gleppen. | 1. Smooth ; slippery ; ad- 
mifting a@ my to atide easily on the surface. 2. Smooth; 
vonible ; easily moving. 

tGLIR, ». A thick curled bush of hair hanging down over 
the eyes. Spenser. 

GLIB, c. ¢. 1. To castrate, 2. To make smooth. 

GLIB NESS, ». Smoothness; slipperiness. Chapman. 2. 
Volubility of the tongue. 

GLIDE, 0. i. [Sax. glidan.] 1. To flow gently ; to move 
without noise or violence ; asariver. 2. To move silent- 
ly and smoothly ; to pass along without apparent effort. 
3. To move or pass rapidly and with apparent ease.—4. 
Ina weneral sense, to move or slip along with ease, as on 
aasmooth surface. 

GLIDE, ». The act or manner of moving smoothly, swiftly 
and without labor or obstruction. 

GLIDER, ». He or that which glides, Spenser. 

GLAD ING, ppr. Passing alung gently and sinoothly ; mov- 
ing rapidly, or with ease. 

GLIKF, w. Sax. giv.) A aneer: a scoff, a flout. 

GLIME, rv. 7. To took out of the corner of the eye; to glance 


elyly. 


—— 


+ FT, 


* See Syaop-u 
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GLIB'LY, ade. Smoothly ; volubly. 


GLO 


GLIMMER, v.14. [G. glimmen, gummern.] |. To shoot feo 
ble or scattered rays of light. of loshine faintly ; 'o give 
a feeble light. 

GLIMMER, nx. 1. A faint light; feeble, scattered rays of 
light.—2. In mineralogy, nica, glist, muscovy-glase: a 
mineral resulting from crystallization, but rarely found ta 
regular crystals. 

GLIM MER-ING, 
scattered rays of 

GLIM MER-ING, n. 1. A faint beaming of light. 2. A fain 


view. 

GLIMPSE, ». [D. glimp.) 1. A weak, faint fight. 2. A 
flasl of ‘ight. £ ‘Transient lustre. 4. A sbort, tran- 
sitory view. 5. Short, fleetingenjuyment. 6. Exhibituon 
of a faint resemblance. 

GLIMPSE, oc. i. To appear by glimpses. Drayton. 

GLISSA, a. A fish of the tunny kind, without ecales 

GLIST, x. Gliminer ; mica. See GLimMpn. 

GLISV'TEN, (glie’'n) v. i. [Sax. glisaian.] To shine; to 
sparkle with light. 

re Tei ppr. Shining; sparkling; emitting rays 
of light. 

GLIS’TER, »v. i. To shine ; to be bright ; to sparkle ; to be 
brilliant. Shak. 

GLIS TER. See Crystmr. 

Cee RAN Shining ; sparkling with light 

J 


’ 


pr Shining faintly ; shooting feeble 
ight. 


GLIS‘TER-ING ade. With shining lustre. 

GLIT'TER, v.i. [Sax. glitenan.] 1. To shine; tos 
with light; to gleam ; to be splendid. 2. To be 
specious or striking, and, hence, attractive. 

GLIT'TER, n. Brightness ; brilliancy ; splendor; lustre. 

tGLIT-TER-AND, ppr. or a. Sparkling. Chaucer, 

GLIT‘TER-ING, ppr. Shining ; splendid ; brilliant. 

GLIT’TER-ING-LY, adr. With sparkling lustre. 

GLOAM, v.t. To be sullen. Ser Gru. 

tGLOAR, ov. &. [D. giuuren.}] To squint ; to stare. 

tGLOAT, v.t. (Sw. glutta.] To cast side glances ; to stare 
with eagerness or admiration. Rurre. 

GLO BARD, a. [from glow.) A glow-worm. 

GLOB ATE, a. (. globatus.) Having the form of a 

GLOB A-TED, globe ; spherical ; spheroidal. 

GLOBE, a. [L. globus ; Fr. piebee) 1. A round oc spherical 
solid body ; a ball; a sphere ; a body whuve surface is in 
every part equidistant from the centre. 2. The earth ; 
the terraqueous ball; so called, though not perfectly 
spherical. %. An artificial sphere of metal, paper ar other 
matter, on whose convex surface is drawn a map or repre- 
sentation of the earth or of ihe heavens. 4. A body of 
soldiem formed into a circle. 

GLOBE, v. t. To gather round or into a circle. 

GLOBE'-AM-A-RANTH, a. A plant. See AMaRantH. 

GLOBF'-AN-I-MAL, x. A species of animalcule of a glob- 
war form. 

GLOBE/-DAI-8Y, x. A plant or flower. 

GLOBE'-FISH, «. A fish of a globular ahape, the estrecion. 
Johnson. Fncye. 

GLOBE'-FLOW-ER, x. A plant or flower. 

GLOBE!-R A-NUN’€U-LUBS, n. A plant 

GLOBF'-THIS-TLE, na. A plant. 

Gt BOSE a. [L. glodosus.] Round ; spherical ; giobubar. 

tlton. 

GLO-BOS'I-TY, ». The quality of being round. 

GLO BOBS, a. (L. globusus.) Round ; spherical. 

GLOBULAR, a. Round ; spherical ; having the form of a 
small ball or sphere. Grew. 

GLOB-U-LA‘RI-A, n. A flosculous flower. Miller. 

GLOBULE, ». (Fr. globule: L. globulus.) A litthe globe ; 
a smull particle of matter of a spherical form. 

GLOBU-LOUS, a. Round ; globular ; having the form of a 
small sphere. Royle. 

GLOH'Y, a. Round ; orbicular, Sherwood. 

GLODE, old pret. of glide. 
LOMF, n. (L. glomus ] In botany, @ roundish bead of 
flowers. Martyn. 

GLOM’ER-ATE, v.t. (L. glomero.] To gather or wind 
into a ball ; to collect into a spherical form or mass. 

GLOM'‘ER-A-TED, pp. Gathered into a ball or round 


Mass, 
GLOM‘ER-A-TING, ppr. Collecting or winding into a bell 


or round masa. 
GLOM-ER-A'TION, x. [V.. glomeratio.] 1. The act of 
. A body formed 


gathering into a ball or spherical body. 
Into a ball. Bacon. 

GLOM'ER-OUS, a. [L. glomerosus.] Gathered or formed 
into a ball or round mass. 

GLOOM, x. [Scot. gluum.] 1. Obecurity ; partial or total 
darkness; thick shade. 2. Cloudiness or heaviness of 
mind: melancholy ; aspect of sorrow. 3. Darkness of 
pel ee oraspect. 4. Sullenness. 

GLOOM, r.:. 1). To shine obacurel 


be cloudy, dark or obscure. 3. 
jected. 


Y> 


or imperfectly. 2. To 
o be melancholy or de- 


| GLOOM, r. 1. To obecure ; to fill with gloom; to darken; 


to make dismal. 
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GLO .M'I-LY, adv. |. Obscurely ; dimly ; darkly ; dismal- 
ly. 2. With melancholy aspect ; sullenly. Dryden. 

GLOOM'I-NESs, a. 1. Wantof light; obscurity ; darkness ; 
dismalness. 2. Wantof cheerfulness ; cloudiness of look , 
heavineas of mind ; melancholy. 

GLOOMY, a. 1. Obscure imperfectly illuminated ; or 
dark ; dismal. 2. Wearing the aspect of sorrow ; melan- 
choly ; clouded; dejecied ; depressed ; heavy of heart. 
3. Of a durk complexion , [little used.] 

GLOP'PEN, v.¢. To surprise ; to astonish. WV. of England. 


GLORE, a. [Icel. Alyre.] Fat. 
¢{GLO. RI-A’TION, a. [L. gloriato.] Boast ; a triamphing. 
Richardson. 


tGLO RIED, a. {lustrious ; honorable. Milton, 

GLO-RULFI-CA TION, x. I. The act of giving glory, or of 
aacribing honors to. 2. Exaltation to honor and digaity ; 
elevation to glory. 

GLORI-FIED, pp. Honored ; dignified ; exalted to glory. 

GLO/RI-FY, ov. ¢. (Fr. glariher To praise ; to magnify 
and honor in worship ; to ascribe honor to, in thought or 
words. 2. To make glorious ; to exalt to glory, or to ce- 
lestial happiness. 3. To praise ; to honor; to extol. 4. 
To procure honor or praise to. 

GLO RI-FY-ING, ppr. Praising ; honoring in worship; ex- 
alting to glory ; honoring ; extolling. 

GLORI-OUS, nad glorieur: L. gloriosus.) 1. Mlustrious ; 
of exalted excellence and splendor ; resplendent in majes- 
ty and divine attributes. 2. Noble; excellent ; renowned ; 


celebrated ; illustrious ; very honerable. 3. Boastful ; 
self-exulting ; haughty ; ostentatious ; [vds. 
GLO RI-OUS-LY. ado. Splendidly ; iNustriously ; with great 


renown or dignity. 
GLYRI-OUS:: » 8. The state or quality of being glo- 


r.ous. 

GLO RY, x. io gloria; Fr. zlotre.) 1. Brightness ; lustre ; 
splendor. 2. Splendor; magnificence. 3. The circle of 
rays surrounding the head of a figure in painting. 4. 
Praise ascribed in adoration ; honor. 5. Honor; praise ; 
fame ; renown, celebrity. 6. The felicity of heaven pre- 
pared for the children of God; celestial bliss.—7. In 
Scripture, the divine presence ; or the ark, the manifesta- 
tion of it. 8. The diyine perfections or excelience. 9. 
Honorable representation of God. 10. Distinguished honor 
or ornament, that which honors or innkes renowned ; 
that of which one may boast. I1. Pride, boustfulness ; 
arrogance ; a8, vain v/ory. 12. Generous pride. 

GLORY, v. i. [Leto I. To exult with joy ; ‘to re- 
oice. 2. To t; to be proud of. 

GLO'RY-ING, ppr. Exulting with joy ; boasting. 

GLOYRY-ING, a. The act of exulting ; exultation ; boast- 
ing ; display of pride. 

GLO“E, GLOSER. See Groze. 

GLOSS, n. [G. glosse.] 1. Brightness or lustre of a body, 
proceeding from a smooth surface. 2, A specious appear- 
ance or representation ; external show that may mislead 
opinion. 3. An interpretation artfully specious. 4. In- 
terpretation ; comment; explanation ; remark intended to 
iNustrate a subject. 5. A literal translation. 

GLOSS, o.t. 1. To give a superficial lustre to; to make 
smooth and shining. 2. To explain ; to render clear and 
evident by comments; toillustrate. 3. Togive aspecious 
appearance to; to render specious and plausible ; tu pal- 
Hate by specious representation. 

LOSS, v. i. 1. To comment, to write or make explanato- 
remarks. 2. To make sly remarks. Prior. 

GLOS-SA'RI-AL, a. Contrining explanation. 

GLOSS‘ A-RIST, a. A writer of glosses or comments. 

GLOSS’ A-RY, n. [Fr. gloss) A dictionary or vocabu- 
lary, explaining obscure or antiquated words found in old 
author. 

t{GLOS-S4’TOR, 2. (Fr. glossateur.] A writer of com- 
ments ; acommentator. Ayliffe. 

GLOSSED, pp. Made smooth and shining ; explained. 

GLOSS'‘ER, x. 1. A writer of glosses ; a scholiast ; a com- 
menta‘or. 2. A polisher; one who gives a lustre. 

GLOSS’)1-NESS, n. The lustre or brightness of a smooth 
surface. Bovle. 

GLOSS ING, ppr. Giving lustre to; polishing; explaining 
by comments ; giving a specious appearance. 

tGLOSS'IST, ». A writer of comments. Wilton. 

GLOSS -OGR A-PHER, n. [glose, and Gr. ypagw.)] A writer 
of gioases ; a commentator; a echoliast. 

GLOSS-OG'RA-PHY, «. The writing of comments for il- 
lustrating an author. 

GLOSS.0L,0-GIST, w. [gloss,and Gr. Aoyos.] One who 
writes g'nases ; a commentator. 

GIOSS-OLIOGY, m. [eloxs, and Gr. Noyos.] Glosses or 
commentaries ; explanatory notes. 

GLOSSY, a. Smooth and shining ; reflecting lustre from a 
smooth surface ; highly polished. 

GLOT'TIS x. (Gr. yAwrra.] The narrow opening at the 
upper part ‘f the aspera arteria or windpipe. 

fGLOUT, v. i. [Seot.] To pout ; to look sullen. Garta. 
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tGLOUT, o. ¢. To view attentively. 

GLOVE, n. [Sax. ylof.] A cover for the hand, or for the 
hand and arm, with a separate sheath for each finge: — 
To throw the gloce, with our ancestors, was Ww chaille ge 
to single combat. 

GLOVE, v. t. To cover with a glove Shak. 

GLOV ER, 2. One whose occupation is to make anid eell 
gloves. 

GLOW, ».1. [Sax. glowan.) 1. To shine with intense heat , 
or, perhaps more correctly, to shine with a white heitt: 
to exhibit incundescence. 2. To burn with vehement 
heat. 3. To feel great heat of body ; to be bot. 4. ‘To 
exhibit a strong bright color; to be red. 5. To be uright 
or red with heat or animation, or with biushes. 6. io 
feel the heat of passion ,; to be ardent; to be animated. 
7. To burn with intense heat ; to rage ; as passiun 

{GLOW , o. i. To heat so as to shine. Shak. 

t GLOW, v. ¢ To make hot so as to shine. Shak 

GLOW, 2. 1. Shining heat, or white beat. 2. Br ghtness 
cf color; redness. 3. Vehemence of passion. 

GLOW ING, ppr. 1. Shining with intense beat ; white with 
heat. 2. Burning with vehement heat. 3. Exhibiting a 
bright color; red 4 Ardent; vehement; animated. 3. 
Intlamed 

GLOW'ING-LY, edy. With great brightness ; with ard ne. 
heat or passion. 

GLOW WORM, na. The female of the lampyris noctiluca, 
an insect of the order of coleupters. 

GLOZE, cr. i. (Sax. glesan.} To flatter; to wheedle; to 
fawn ; to talk smoothly. 

GLOZE over, vr. t. To palliate by specious exposition. 

GLOZE, n. 1. Flattery ; adulation. Shak. 2 Specious 
show ; gloss; [ohs. See Gioss.] Sidney. 

GLOZER, ». A flatterer. Giford. 

GLOZ!ING, pp-. Flattering ; wheedhng. 

GLOZING, n. Speciaus representation. Jiountage. 

GLOCIN, n. (Gr. yAveus.] A soft, white earth or powder 
obtained from the beryl and emeruid. 

GLUE, (gla) n. [Fr. g/u.] Inspissated animal gluten, a te- 
nacious, viscid matter, which verves as a cement to unite 
other substances. 

GLOE, rot. (Fr. glwer.] 1. To join with glue or a viscous 
substance. 2. To unite ; to hold reget 

GLCE/BOIL-ER, n. [glue and bol.) One whose oceupatioa 
is to make glue. 

GLCED), pp. United or cemented with give. 

GLO-ER, x. One who cements with glue. 

GLIUEY, a. Viseous ; glutinous. 

GLU'EY-NESS, n. The quality of being giuey. 

GLU'ING, ppr. Cementing with glue. 

GL/ISH, a. Having the nature of glue. Sherwood. 

GLUM, a. (Scot. gloum.] Frowning ; sullen. [L. s.) 

tGLUM, n. Suilenness. 

tGLUM, c. i. [from gloom.} To look sourly ; to be sour of 
countenance. 

GLU-MA4'CEOUS, «. Having giumes ; consisting of gtumes. 
Barton. 

GLUME, na. (L. gluma. 
corn and grasees ; the husk or chaff. 

GLUMMY, a. Dark; gloomy ; dismal. 

GLEM'OUS, a. A glumous flower is a kind of aggregate 
filcwer, with a common glume at the base. 

GLUT, o.t. [L. giutio.]) 1. To swallow, or to swallow 
greedily ; to gorge. Jfilten. 2. To cloy ; to fill beyond 
sufficiency ; to sate; to disgust. 
even to satiety. 4. To fill or furnish beyond suffic.ency. 
5. To saturate. 

GLUT, n. 1. That which is swallowed. 2. Plenty even to 
loathing. 3. More than enough; superabundance. 4. Any 
thing that fills or obstructs the passage. 5. A wooden 
wedge. New England, 

GLO'TE-AL, a. [Gr. yAovros.] The gluteal artery ts @ 
branch of the hypogastric or internal iliac artery. 

GLO TEN, n.(L.] A tough, elastic substance, of a grayish 
color, fuund in the flour of wheat and other grain. 2 
That part of the blood which gives firmness to its texture. 

GLO TI-NATE, v. t. To unite with glue ; to cement. 

GULU-TI-NA TION, n, The act of uniting with glue. 


GLO'TI-NA-TIVE, a. Having the quality of cementing ; 


tenacious. 

GLU-TI-NO@I-TY, ». The quality of being glutinous; 
viscousness. 

GLC’TI-NOUS, 2. (L. glurinosus.)] 1. Viscous ; viscid ; te- 
nacious; having the quality of glue; resembling glue 
—2. In betany, besmeared with a slippery moisture. 

GLO'TI-NOUS-NESS, n. Viscosity ; viscidity ; the qu tlity 
of glue, tenacity. Cheyne. 

GLUT'TON, (gluttn) ». [Low L. gelato; Fr. glouton.] 1. 
One who indulges to excess in eating. 2. One eager of 
any thing to excess.—3. In zoology, an animal of the 
genus ures. 

GLUT’TON, ».t. To load ; to glut ; to overfill. Lovelace. 
LUT'TON TZE, v.i. To eat toexcess ; toca’ voraciously ; 
to indulge the appetite to excess. 
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In botany, the calyx or corol of 


3. To feast or delight . 
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GLUT'TUN OUS, a. 1. Given to excessive eating. 2. 
Conaisting in ¢ sceasive aR 

GLUINTON-OUs-LY, ado. With the voracity of a glutton ; 
with excesaive ee 

GLUIYTON Y, «. 1. Excess in eating ; extra t indul- 
gence of the appetite for food. 2 Luxury the table. 
3. Voracity of appetite. Encyc. 

GLY-€O'NI-AN, pe eral L. glyconium.) Denoting a kind 

GLY-CON IE. of verse in Greek and D poetry. 

GLYN. See Guen. 

GLYPH, x (Gr. yAvgn.] In sculpture and avchiterture, @ 
canal, channel or cavity intended as an omament. 

GLYPH I€, x. A picture or figure by which a word is im- 

ied. See HiEROGLYPHIC, 

GLYPTIE€, x. The art of engraving figures on precious 
stones. 

GLYP-TO.GRAPH€, «. (Gr. yAurros and ypage.] De- 
ecribing the methods of engraviug on precious stones. 

GLYP- RA-PHY, 2. A deseription of the art of engrav- 
ing ou precious stones. 

GNAR, (nar) v. i. (Sax. gayrran, grornian.) Togrowl ; 

GNARL, (nirl){ to murmur; to snarl. [Gnar is nearly 
obsolete. 

GNARLED, (narid) a. Knotty ; full of knots. 

GNASH, (nash) v. t. (Dan. kuasker.] To strike the teeth 
together, as in anger or pain. Dryden. 

GNASH, (nash) v.t. 1. To grind the teeth. 2 To rage 
even to collision with the tceth ; to growl. 

GNASHIING, (nashing) ppr. Striking the teeth together, as 
in anger, rege or pain. 

GNABSHING, (nash’ing) 2. A grinding or striking of the 
teeth in rage or anguish. 

GNAT, (nat) x. (Sax. gnat.) 1. A small insect, or rather a 
genus of insects, the culez. 2. Any thing proverbially 
small. 

GNA-THON'I-CAL-LY, ado. Flatteringly ; deceitfully. 
NAT'FLOW-ER, x. A flower, called also bee-flower. 

GNAT'SNAP-PER, x. A bird that catches gnats. 

GNAT'WORM, 2. A small water insect produced by a 
gnat; the larva of a gnat. 

GNAW, (naw) v. t. (Sax. gaagan.! 1. To bite off by little 
and little ; to bite or scrape off with the fore teeth; to 
weer away by biting. 2. To eat by biting off small por- 
tions of food with the fore teeth. 3. To bite in agony or 
rage. 4. To waste; to fret; tocorrode. 5. T’o pick with 
the teeth. 

GNAW, (naw) v.i. To use the teeth in biting. 

GNAWED, (nawd) pp. Bit ; corroded. 

GNAW’'ER, (naw’er) x. He or that which gnaws. 


GNAWIING, (naw‘ing) ppr. Bit.ng off by little and little ; 
corroding ; eating by slow degrees. 

GNE Iss, (né1s) x. [qu Dan. gnister.) In mineralogy, a 
apecies of aggregated rock, composed of quartz, feldspar 
and mica. 

{ GNOFP, (nof) «. A miser. : 

GNOME, (nome) n. (Gr. yywpn.] 1. An imaginary being, 
sup: by the cabalists to inhabit the inner parts of the 
earth. Encyc. 2. A brief reflection or maxim ; [not used.] 

INOMI-CAL, (nd‘me-kai) a. Sententious ; containing 
mazime. [Little used. } 

GNOM-J-O MET'RI-€AL, @. (Gr. yowpwr and nt oe The 

ymivmrtei-al telescope and microscope is an instru- 
ment for ee the angles of crystals. 

GNOM-0-LOGT os 

GNOM_O0-LOGL@ AL, a. Pertaining to gnomology. 

GNO-MOL/O.GY, n. [Gr. yvwpn and Aoyos.) A collection 
of maxims, grave sentences or reflections. [/ittle used.] 

GNO': ION, (nd'mon) x. (Gr. yrwpwr.) 1. In dialing, the 
styl. or pin, which by i shadow ee the hour of the 
day.—2. In astronomy, a style erected perpendicular to 
the horizon, in order to find the altitude of the sun. 3. 
The gnomon of a globe is the index of the hour-circle. 

GNO MON TE a. Pertaining to the art of dialing. 

GNO.MON'-@AL, | Chambers. 

GND MONIES, ». The art or science of dialing. 

GNOS'TIE, (nostik) ». (L. gnostices.] ‘The Gnostics were 
asectof philosophers that arose in the first ages of Chris- 
tlinity, who pretended they were the only men who had 
a true Knowledge of the Christian religion. 

GNOS'TIE, (nos'tik) a. Pertaining to the Gnastics. 

GNOS'TL-CI&M, (nos'te-sizm) n. The doctrines or system 
of philosophy taught by the Gnostice. 

GNU, 2. A species of antelope, in Southern Africa. 

GO, rc. i.: pret. went: pp. gone. Went belongs to the root 
Fax. rendan, a different word. [Sax. gan; G. mehen. 
lL. Ina general acnse, to move ; to pass ; to proceed from 
one place, state or station to another. 2. To walk: to 
move on the feet, or step by step. 3. To walk leisurely ; 
not to run. 4. To travel; ta journey. 5. To depart; to 
move from a place. 6. To proceed: to pass. 7. To 
move ; to pass in any manner or to any end. &. To 
move or pass er romarty teen place to place, denoting 
custom of practice. 9. To proceed from one state or 


opinion to another ; to change. !0. To proceed in menta 

Operations ; to advance ; to penetrate. 11. Te proceed in 
vance in acconiplisbing anend. 12. To apply , to be 

applicable. 13. To apply one’s self, 14. ‘To have re 

course to. 15. To be about to do. 16. To puas;, t be 
accounted in value. 17. ‘To circulate ; to pass in report 

18. To pass; to be received ; to be accounted or under 

stood to be. 19. To move, or be in motion, 2. Ts 

move asa fluid; wo flow. 21. To havea tendency. +2. 

To be in compact or partnership. 23. To be guided ot 

regulated ; to proceed by some principle or rule. 24. Tu 

be pregnant. 25. T'o pass ; to be alienated in payment of 
exchange. 26. To be loosed or released ; to be freed from 
restraint. 27. Tobeexpended. 28. Tuextend ; to reach. 

29. To extend or lead in any direction. .30. To proceed ; 

toextend. 31. To have effect ; to extend in effect ; to avail; 

to be of force or value. 32. To extend in meaning or pur- 
port. 33. To have a currency or ase, as custom, upinion 
or manners. 34. To contribute ; to conduce ; to concur ; 
to be an ingredient. 35. To proceed; to be carried on. 

36. To proceed to final issue ; to terminate ; to succeed. 

37. To proceed in atrain, or in consequences. 32. To 

fare ; to be in a good ar ill state. 39. To have a tendency 

or effect ; to operate. 

To go ubout. 1. To set one’s self to a business ; to attempt ; 
to endeavor.—2. In seamen’s language, to tack ; to turn 
the head of a ship.—7'o gu abroad, f To walk out of a 
house. 2. To be uttered, disclosed or published.— Te geo 
against. I. To invade, to march to attack. 2. To be in 
opposition ; to be disagreeable.— Te go ande. 1. To with- 
draw ; to retire into a private situation. 2. Tuerr ; to de- 
viate from the right way.— Tv go astray, to wander ; to 
break from an inclosure , also, to leave the right course ; 
to depart from law or rule ; to sin ; to transgress.— 7's gu 
away, to depart ; to go toa distance.— Tv go between, to 
interpose ; to mediate ; to attempt to reconcile or to adjust 
ditferences.— Tv go by. 1. To pags near and beyond. 2 
To pass away unnoticed ; toomit. 3. To find or get in 
the conclusion.— 70 gv down. 1. To descend in any man- 
ner. 2. To fail; to come to nothing. 3. To be swalluw- 
ed or received, not rejected.— To sru forth, to issue or de- 

rt out of a place.— 7 go for:rard, to advance.— 7 ce 
ard with, to be in danger of a fatal iseue ; to have diffi. 
culty to escape.— To gu tn, to enter.— Tu gu in to, w have 
sexual commerce with.— To go in and owt. 1, To du the 
business of life. 2. To go freely ; to be at liberty.— 7» ve 
of. 1. To depart to a distance ; to leave a place or station. 
2. To die ; to decease. 3. To be discharged, as fire -arme ; 
to explode.— Tv go on. 1. To proceed ; ty advance for- 
ward. 2. To be put on, aga garment.— To go out. 1. Tu 
issue forth ; to depart from. 2. To goon an expedition. 
3. To become extinct, as light or life; toexpire. 4. To 
become public.—7o go ever. 1. To read ; to peruse ; to 
study. 2. To examine ; to view or review. 3. To think 
over ; to proceed or pass in mental operntion. 4. To 
change sides ; to pass from one party to another, 5. To 
revolt. 6. To pass from one side to the other, as of &@ river 
—T» gothrough. 1. To pass in a substance. 2. To exe 
cute ; to accomplish; to perform thoroughly ; to finish 
3. To suffer ; to bear ; to undergo ; to sustain to the end. 
—To go through with, to execute effectually.— Tv go us- 
der, to be talked of or known, as by a Uitle or name.— Te 
o up, to ascend ; to rise.— Tv go upon, to proceed a8 on 8 
oundation ; to take asa principle supposed or settled.— 
To go with, 1, To accompany ; to pass with others, 2 
To side with ; to be in party o1 design with.— To go ill 
with, to have ill fortune ; not to prosper.— To go well with, 
to have good fortune ; to prosper.— To go utthout, to be or 
remain destitute.—Go to, come, move, begin ; a phrase of 
erhortation ; also a phrase of scornful erchortauion, 

GO-BE-TWEEN, n. An Interposer; one who transacts 
business between parties. Sick. 

GO/-BY, n. 1. Evasion ; escape by artifice. 2. A 
without notice ; a thrusting away ; a shifting off. 

GO!-CART, 2 A machine with wheels, in which chiléres 
learn to walk without danger of falling. 

GOAD, n. (Sax. gad.) A pointed instrument used to ethm- 
ulate a beast to move faster. 

GOAD, r. t. 1. To prick ; to drive with a goad. 9. To tp 
cite ; to stimulate ; to instigate ; to urge forward. 

GOAD ED, pp. Pricked; pushed on by 8 goad; tnati- 


ted. 
GdADING, ppr. Pricking; driving with a goed ; inciting ; 
urging on ; rousing. 
aioe n. ee gaule.) 1. Ae aa ao bound a race, 
and to which racers run ; the mark. 2. Any starting 
3. The end or final purpose ; the end aimed at. mo 
GOAR, n. More nsually gore, which see. 
t GOAW ISH, e. Patched ; mean. Beaumont. 
GOAT, n. (Sax. get: D. geit.] An animal or quadraped of 
the genus crapra, 
GOAT-BEARD, vn. See Goat’s-neann. 
GOAT'CHAPF-PFER, 7. An insect, a kind of beetle. 
GOAT'PFISH, ». A fish of the Mediterranean. 


© Set Synoveis. K &, 1, 6, 0, Y, long.—FAR, PALL, WHAT ;—PREBY ;—PIN, MARINE, BIRD ;— t¢ Obsolete. 
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GOE 
GOAT'HERD, 2. One whose occupation ts to tend goats. 
reser 


GOAT'ISH, a. 1. Resembling a goat in any quality ; of a 
rank amell. .Wore. 2. Lustful. Shak. 

GOAT-MXRIJO-RAM, an. Goat-beard. 

GOAT'-MILK-ER, a. A kind of owl, so called from suck- 
ing goate. Bailey. 

GOAT’S/-BEARD, a. In botany, a plant of the genus trago- 

ogon, 

GOATSKIN, «. The skin of a goat. Pope. 

GOAT’S-ROE, n. A plant of the genus galega. 

GOAT’S -STONES, n. The greater goat’s-stones fe the sa- 
tyrium ; the lesser, the orcais. 

GOAT’S-THORN, x. A plant of the genus astragalus. 

GOAT'-SUCK-ER, nz. In ornithology, a fowl! of the genus 
caprimul gus, ao called from the opinion that it would suck 

oats. 

GOB, a. [Fr. gobe: W god.) A little mass or collection ; a 
mouthful. [4 low word.) 

GOR'RET, n. [Fr. gode.) A mouthfal ; a Jump. 

GOB'BET, v. t. To swallow in large masses or mouthfuls. 

A low word.) L’Estrange. 

t GOBIBET-LY, adv. In pieces. Huloet. 

GOB'BLE, o. t. [Fr. gober.] To awallow in large pieces ; to 
swallow hastily. Sri/t. 

GOBBLE, ov. i. To make a noise in the throat, as @ turkey. 
Prior. - 

t GOB'BLE-GUT, a. A greedy feeder Sherirood. 

GOB'BLER, n. 1. One who swaflows in haste; 9 greedy 
eater; A gormandizer. 2. A name sometimes given to 
the turkey cock. 

GOBLET, vn. [Fr. gubelet.] A kind of cup or drinking ves- 
sel without a handle. 

GOB'LIN, vn. [Fr. gobelin.] 1. An evil spirit; a walking 
spirit; a frightful phantom. 2 A fairy; an elf, 

GOD, a. (Sax. ged: G. gott; D. god; Sw. and Dan. gud ; 
Goth. goth, or guth.] 1, The Supreme Being ; Jehovah ; 
the Eternal and infinite Spirit, the Creator, and the Sove. 
reign of the universe. 2. A false god; a heathen deity ; 
an idol, 3. A prince; a ruler; a magistrate or judge ; an 
angel. 4. Any person or thing exalted too much jn esti- 
mation, or deified and honored as the chief good. 

(GOD, r.t. To deify. Shak. 

GOD CHTLD, a. Une for whom a person becomes sponsor at 
baptism, and promises to see educated as a Christian. 

GOD: DAUGI-TER, «. A female for whom one becomes 
sponsor at baptism. 

GODDESS, 2. '. A female deity ; a heathen deity of the 
female sex.—2. In the language of love, a woman of su- 
perior charns or excellence. 

GOD'DESS-LIKE, a. Resembling a goddess. 

GOMFA-THER. a. [Sax. cod and feder.} The man who is 
sponsor for a child at baptism. 

GODPA-FHER, n. ¢. To act as godfather. Burke. 

GODHEAD, (god'hed) n. (vod, and Sax. hada.) 1.Godship ; 
deity ; divinity ; divine nature or essence. -filton. 2. A 
deity in person ; a god or goddess. 

GOD'LESS, a. 1. Having no reverence for God; impious ; 
ungodly ; irreligions ; wicked. 2. Atheistical ; having no 
belief in the existence of God. Wilton, 

GOD'LESS-NESS, a. The state of being impious. 
GOD'LTKE, a. 1. Resembling God ; divine. 2. Resembling 
a deity, or heathen divinity. 3. Of superior excellence. 

GOPLI -LY, ado, Piourly ; righteously. H. Wharton. 

GOMLI-NESS, n. 1. Piety ; belief in God, and reverence 
for his character and laws. 2. A religious life. 3. Reve- 
Jation ; the system of eee he 

GON'LING, n. A little deity ; a diminutive god, 

GODLY, a. [vod-like.] 1. Pious; reverencing God, and 
his character and Jaws. 2. Living in obedience to Gad’s 
commands; religious; righteous. 3, Pious; conformed 
to God’s law. 

GOD'LY, adv. Piously ; righteously. 

t GOMYLY-HEAD, n. [Sax. god.and head.] Goodness. Spen- 


acer, 

GODMOTFH-ER, #. [god and mother.] A woman who be- 
eomes sponsor for a child in baptism. 

GOD'SHITP, a. Deity ; oy ; the rank of a god. 

GOD SMITH, a. A maker of idols. Dryden. 

GODSON, vn. [Sax. godeunu.] One for whom another has 
been eponsor at the font. 

GON SPEED, 2. Good speed, that is, success. 2 John, 10. 

SOD’S'!-PEN-NY, n. An earnest-penny. Beaumont. 

GOD WARD. Toward God. [.4n ill-formed word.] 

nelle 7 A fowl of the grallic order. 
O my 

COD VIRLD, } ad. A term of thanks. Stak. 

tGOEL, a, (Sax. gealew.] Yellow. Tusser. 

[ GO‘EN, part. pret. of ga, formerly #0 written. 

GOER, 2. 1. One that goes; a runner or wafker. 2. One 
that transacts business between parties. 3. A fhot. 4.A 
term appl ed to a horse ; as, 8 good goer. Beaumont. 

tf GOE-TY, n [Gr. 9 nreea.) Invocation of evil spirite. 


asl 


GOI 


(corre n. (au. W. gofol.} A foolish clown, len, a game 

@UIOLF. 

t GOFFISH, a. Foolish ; stupid. Chaucer. ° 

GOG, x. (W. GR See Aooa.] Haste; ardent desire te 
go. Beaumont. ' 

GOG'GLE, v. i. [W. gogelu.] To strain or ruil the eyes 
Hudibras. OR me 

GOG'GLE, @. Having full eyes; staring. B. Jonsen. 

GOG'GLE, a. A strained or affected rolling of the eye. 

GOGIGLED a. Prominent ; starirg, as the eye. 

GOGIGLE-EVE, n. A rolling or staring ee. 

GOG GLE-EY® Eb, a. Having prominent, distorted or rolling 
eyes. Ascham, ; ; 

GOW'GLES, n. plu. [W. eee) 1. In surgery, instri- 
ments used to cure squinting, or the distortion of the eyes 
which occasions it. 2. Cylindrical tubes, in which are 
fixed glasses for defending the eyes from cold, dust, &c. 
3. Blinds for horses that are apt to take fright. 

GOING, ppr. Moving ; walking ; traveling ; turning ; roll- 
ing ; flying; sailing, &c. 

GO ING, n. 1. The act of moving. 2. The act of walking. 
3. Departure. 4. Pregnancy. 5. Procedure ; way ; course 
of life ; behavior ; deportment. 6. Procedure ; course uf 
providential agency or government. 

GOITRE, n. (Fr. gore The bronchocele ; a large tu 

GQOIT'ER, mor that forms poculy on the human 
throat between the trachea and the skin. 

GOLT'ROUS, a. (Fr. guitreux.] 1. Pertaining to the goitre; 
artaking of the nature of broncbocele. 2. Affected with 
ronchocele. 

GOLA, x. In architecture, the same as cymatium. 

* GOLD, n. [Sax., G. gold.} 1. A precious metal of a 
bright yellow, color, the most ductile and malleable of 
ull the metals, and the heaviest except platina. 2. Money. 
3. Something pleasing or valuable. 4. A bright yellow 
color. 5. Riches; wealth.—Gold of pleasure, a plant of 
the genus mycgrum. 

GOLD, a. Made of gold ; consisting of gold. 

GOLD'/BEAT-EN, a. Gilded. [Little used. 

GOLUD/BEAT-ER, 2. One whose occupation is to beat or 
foliate gold for gilding. Boyle.—Goldbeater’s skin, the in- 
testinum rectum of an ox, which goldbeaters lay between 
the leaves of the metal while they beat it, whereby the 
membrane is reduced very thin, and made fit w be appli- 
ed to cuts and fresh wounds. 

GOLD‘BOUND, a. Encompassed with gold. Shak. 

GOLD COAST, ». In geography, & part of the coast of 
Guinea, in Africa, where gold i found. 

GOLDEN, (gal'dn) a. 1. Made of gold ; consisting of gold 
2. Bright; shining ; splendid. 3. Yellow ; Of a gold color 
4. Excellent ; most valuable. 5. Happy ; pure ; aa, the 
golden age. 6. Preeminently favorable or auspicious.— 
Golden nunber, in chronology, a number showing the 
year of the moon’s cycle.—Golden rule, in arithmetic, the 
rule of three, or rule of propurtion. 

GOLIVEN-€UPS, a. A plant, the ranuncdlus. 

GOLDIEN-LUNGLWORT, «. A plant. 

tGOLIMEN-LY, adr, Splendidly ; delightfally. Shak. 

GOLDIEN-MATD‘'EN-HAIR, «. A plant. 

GOLD EN-MOUSE-EAR, x. A plant. 

GOLDEN-ROD, x. A plant, the selidago. 

GOLIYEN-ROD/-TREE, a. A plant, the bosea. 

:0LD'/EN-SAM'PHIRE, v. A plant. 

GOLDEN-SAX'I-FRAGE, a. A plant. 

GOLI'EN-THIS‘TLE, ». A plant. 

GOLD‘FINCH, a. (Sax. goldfinc.] The fringille carduclie, 
a bird so named from the color of its wing». 

GOLD'-FIND-ER, ». One who finds gold ; one who emp- 
ties jakes. [Not much used.| Suit. 

GOLD'FISH, or GOLDYEN-FISH, n. A fish of the genus cy 

rinus, of the size of a pilchard. 

GOLD!-H AM-MER, zn. A kind of bird. Dice. 

GOLIY-HYLT-ED, a. Having a golden hilt. 

GOLDING, n. A sort of apple. Dice. 

GOLDILACE, x. A lace wrought with r 

GOLD LACED, a. Trimmed with gold ° 

GOLDLEAF, 2». Gold beaten into a thin leaf. 

GOLUINEY, a. A fish, the gicthead. Dict. 

QO6LDI-PLEAS-URE, for gold of pleasure, a plant. 

GOLT-PROOFP, a. Proof against bribery 

GOLD'-SIZE, ». A size or glue for burnishing gilding 

GOLD/SM ITH, nz. 1. An artisan who manufactures vessels 
nnd ornaments of gold and silver. 2. A banker. 

GOLI'THREAD, n. 1. A thread formed cf flatted gold taid 
over a thread of silk. 2 A plant, the Aelleborus trifolius, 
so called from its fibrous yellow roots. (7. Statrs. 

GOLIY WIRE, wv. An ingot of silver, superficially covered 
with gold, and drawn through smal! holes. 

GOLDY-LO€KS, n. A name given to certain plants. 

GOLP, a. [(D. kolf.1) A game with ball and bat, in which 
he who drives the ball into a hole with the fewest strokes 
is the winner. 

+GOLL, 2. (Gr. yvadov.] Hands; paws; claws. 
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vO-LE’. SHOE, n. An over-shoe; a shoe worn over an- 
other to keep the foot dry. 

GO-LORE,, x. ({rish, glerre.] Abundance. 

GOM, a. Hs z. gum; Goth. guma.}] A man. 
GC MAN, 2. Aman. Whiter. 

GOME, «. ‘The black grease of a cart-w heel, probably a cor- 
ruption of coom. 

GOM-PHO'SIS, rv. (Gr. you gwots.” A particular form of ar- 
ticulation ; the connection of a footh to its socket. Wise- 
Main. 

GON-DO-LA, s. [It.; Fr. gondole.) A flat-bottomed boat, 
very long and narrow, used at Venice in Italy, on the ca- 
nals. 

GON-DO-LIER!, x. A man who rows a gondola. 

GONE, (pronuunced, nearly, gawn.) pp. of go. |. Departed. 
2. Advanced ; forward in progress. 3. Ruined ; Undone. 
4. Past ; sumetimes with by. 5. Lost. 6. Departed from 
life deceased ; dead. 

{GO? FA-LON, (n. [gonfanon, Chaucer; Fr. gonfalun.} 

GON'IFA-NON 5 n ensign or standard ; colors. 

Jaox -PAL-O-N ER!, n.*A chief standard-bearer. 

NG, x. |Sax. gang.] 1. A privy or jakes; [vba.] Chau- 
cer. 2. An instrument made of brass, of a circular form, 
which the Asiatics strike with a wooden mallet. 7'odd. 

GQO-N1-OME-TER, a. (Gr. ywua and Herpoy.) An instru- 
ment for measuring solid angles. 

GO-N1-O-MET'RI-€AL, a. Pertaining to a goniometer. 


GON-OR-RHB'A, rv. (Gr. yovos and pew.) A morbid dis- 
charge in venereal complaints. 

GOOD, a. (Sax. god, or youd ; Goth. goda, gods, goth; G. 
fad D. goed; Sw. and Dan. god.) 1. Valid; legally 

rm; not weak or defective. 2. Valid ; sound; not 
weak, false or fallacious. 3. Complete or sufticiently 
perfeet in its kind; having the physical qualities best 
adapted to its design and use ; opposed to had, imperfect, 
corrupted je pureed. 4. Having moral quaiities best adapt- 
ed to its design and use, or the qualities whicli God's law 
requires ; virtuous ; pious; religious. 5. Conformable to 
the moral flaw; virtuous. 6. per; fit; convenient ; 
seasanabie ; well adapted to the end. 7. Convenient; 
areful ; expedient ; conducive to happiness. 8. Sound : 
perfect; uncorrupted; undamaged. 9%. Suitable to the 
tante or to health; wholesome ; salubrious oa eslanasteiic 
nh. . disagreeable or nuxious. 10. Suited to produce a ral- 
utary effect ; adapted to abate or cure ; medicinal ; salu- 
tary ; beneficial. 11. Suited to strengthen or assist the 
healthful functions. 12. Pleasant to the taste. 13. Full; 
coniplete. I4. Useful; valuable; having qualities or a 
tendency to produce a good effect. 15. Equal ; adequate ; 
competent. 16. Favorable ; convenient for any purpose. 
17, Convenient ; suitable ; snfe. 18. Well qualitied ; able ; 
xkillfl, 19. Ready ; dextrous. 20. Kind; benevolent ; 
affectionate. 21. Kind ; affectionate ; faithful. 2. Pro- 
motive of happiness; pleasant; agreeable ; cheering ; 
ratifying. 3. Pleasant or prosperous. 24. Honorable ; 
tir; unblemished ; unimpeached. 24, Cheerful ; favor- 
able to happiness. 2%. Great or considerable ; not small 
hor Ve.y great. 27. Klegant; polite. 8. Real ; Serious ; 
not feigned. 29. Kind ; favorable ; benevolent: humane. 
30. Benevolent; merciful; gracious. 31. Seagsonable ; 
commendable ; proper. 2. Pleasant; cheerful ; festive. 
33. Companionavle ; social; merry. 34. Brave , ir fa- 
molar lunguaye. 35. In the phrases, the govud man, ap- 
plied to the master of the house, and good woman, appli- 
ed to the mistreas, good sometimes expresses a moderate 
degree of respect, and sometimes slight contempt. 36. 
The phrase guod will is equivalent to benerolence ; but 
it signifies, also, an earnest desire, or a hearty wish. 37. 
Comely ; handsome ; well formed. 38. Mild ; pleasant. 
39. Mild : calm, wot irritable. 40. Kind; friendly ; hu- 
mane 

Guod aavwe, wise and prudent counsel.— Good heed, great 
care ; due caution.—ZJn goed sooth, in good truth ; in real- 
ity ; (ube. |— To make goud. 1. To perform ; to fulfill. 2. ‘To 
contirm or establish ; to prove ; to verify. 3, To supply de- 
liciency ; to make upa defect or loss. 4. To indemnify ; to 

ive an equivalent for damages. 5. To maintain ; to carry 
nto effect.— 7's stand goud, to be firm or valid.— 70 think 
ood, to see good, ia to be pleased or eatisfied ; to think to 
ec expedient.—4s good as, equally ; no better than ; the 
yame 18.—As good as his word, equaling in fulfillment 
what was promised ; performing to the extent. 

GOOD, 2. 1. That which contributes to diminish or remove 
pain, or to increase happiness or prosperity ; benefit ; ad- 
vantage. 2. Welfare ; prosperity ; advancement of inter- 
est or happiness. 3. Spiritual advantage or improvement. 
4 Earnest; not jest. 5. Moral works. 6. Moral quali- 
ties ; virtue ; rightenusness. 7. The best fruits ; richness ; 
abundance. 

f GOOD, v. «. To manure. Hall. 

D, adv. 48 good, as well; with equal advanta >; as, 
ad you not as good (in America, as goods) go with me? 


GOOD, inzerj. Well ! right! 


D-BREEDING. x. Polite manner, formed by a good 
education ; a polite education. 

GQOOD-BY. See By. 

GQOQD-CUN-DI'TIONED, a. Being in & good state ; hav 
Ing good qualities or favorable symptoms. 

+GOOD DEN, ade. A form of wishing ; a contraction of 
Aued-dayen, the Saxon plural of day. 

GOOD-FELILOW, a. A jolly companion. 

GOQOD-FEL'LOW, ». t. "To make a jolly companian ; te 
besot. [Little used. ] 

GOOD-FEL‘LOW-SHIP, x. Merry society. 

GOOD-FRI'DAY, x. A fast of the Christian church, in 
memory of our Savior’s sufferings. 

GOQD-HC'MOR, n. A cheerful temper or state of mind. 

GOOD-HC'MORED, a. Being of a cheerful temper. 

GOOD-H(C'MORED-LY, adv. With a cheerful temper ; in 
a cheerful way. 

GOODING, n. A custom by women only, who ask alms, 
and in return wish all that is good. : 

GQOD-MAN‘NERG, x. Propriety of behavior ; politeness; 
decorum. 

GOOD-NAT'URE, x. Natural mildness and kindness of 
disposition. 

GOOD-NA TYURED, a Naturally mild in temper ; not easi- 
y provoked. 

GOOD-NAT'URED-LY, adv. With mildnese of temper. 

Sol NOW. 1, Anexclamation of wonder or surprise 

. An exclamation of entreaty ; [not used.| Shak. 

GOUOD:-SPEED, x. Good success. See Srgep. 

GOOD-WIFE, =. The mistress of a family. Burton 

GOOD -WILL, x. Benevolence. 

GOOD-W MAN, n. The mistress of a family. 

tG SODILESS, a. Having no goods. Chaucer. 

GOOD'LI-NESS, n. Beauty of form ; grace ; elegance. 

GOOD'LY, ade. Excellently. Spenser. 

GOOD LY, a. 1. Being of uw handsome form ; beautifal ; 
graceful. 2. Pleasant; agreeable ; desirable. 3. Bulky 
swelling ; affectedly turgid ; [obs.} 

t GOOD/LY-HEAD, r. Goodness ; grace. Spenser. 

GOODMAN, n. |. A familiar appellation of civility ; 
sometimes used ironically. 2. A rustic term of compli- 
ment. 3. A familiar appellation of a husband ; also, the 
master of a family. 

GOODNESS, x. 1. The state of being good ; the physical 
Qual.ties which constitute value, excellence or perfection. 
2. The moral qualities which constitute Christian excel- 
Jence ; moral virtue ‘religion. 3. Kindueas , benevolence ; 
beniguity of heart ; but more generaliy, acts of kindness - 
charity ; humanity exercised. 4. Kindness ; benevolence 
of nature; mercy. 5. Kindness; favor shown ; acts of 
Lenevolence, compassion or mercy. 

GOODS, n. plu. 1. Movables; household furniture. @& 
Personal or movable estate. 3. Wares ; merchandise ; 
commodities bought and sold by merchants and traders. 

tGOODSHIP, an. Favor ; grace. 

GOODY, a. (qu. guodrifc.] A low term of civility. 

ODIV-SHI , ". ‘The state or quality of a goody. 

GOOG'INGS, or GOQOD‘INGS, n. In seamenx eis fa 
clamps of iron bolted on the stern-post of a ship, whereon 
to hang the rudder. 

GOOS'AN-DER, a. A migratory fow!. 

GOOSE, (go0s) ue; plu. Geese. (Sax. foe] 1. A well- 
known aquatic fowl of the genus anas ; but the domestic 
goose lives chiefly on land, and feeds on grass. 2 A 
tailor’s smoothing iron. 

GOOSE'BER-RY, (goos ber-+ry) n. [D. kruisbes ; L. gressula. 
The English word is undoubtedly corrupted from rross- 
berry, grossherry, or gorseherry.] The fruit of a shrub. 
and the shrub itself, the ries prossularia. 

GOOSE'CAP, (goos:kap) xn. A silly person. Beawmont, 

GOOSE‘ FOOT, (gooa‘fut) ». A plant. 

GOOSE'GRASS, (goos‘griss) xr. A plant. 

GOOSE/NECK, (gooseneck) n. In a sd, @ piece ot iron fired 
on one end of the tiller. 

GOOSE'QUILL, (goas‘quil) ». The large feather or quill of 
& goose ; or a pen made with it. 

GOOSE/TONGUE, (goos'tung) x. A plant. 

GOOSE!WING, (goos'wing) 7. In seamen’s language, a call 
set on a boom on the lee side of a ship. 

GOP'‘PISH, a. Proud ; pettish. Ray. 
YR -BEL-LIED, a. Big-bellied. Skok. 

t GOR'-BEL-LY, nz. A prominent belly. 

t GORCE, x. (Norm. - goers.) A pool of water to keep 
fish in ; a wear. 

GOR'-€0€K, 2. The moor-cock, red- F 

GOR'-CROW, n. The carrion-crow. Je&nson. 

GORD, n. An instrument of gaming. 

GORD 'I-AN, a. Intricate.—Gordian knot, in eee ei a 
knot in the leather or harness of Gordius, a kin of 
Phrygia, so very intricate, that there was no finding 
where it began or ended. 

GORE, n. [Sax. 7 1. Blood ; but generally, thick on 
clotted blood. 2. Dirt; mud ; [anwsuc’ } 
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GORE, x. Caps ore, or gatr.) 1. A wedge-shaped or tri- 
angular p of cloth sewed into a garment tu widen it in 
any part. 2. A slip or triangular piece of land.—J. In 
heraldry, an abatement denoting a coward. 

GORE, c.¢. [W. gyru.] 1. To atab; to pierce ; to pene- 
trate with a pointed instrument, as a spear. 2. Tu pierce 
with the point of a horn. 

GORED, pp. Stabbed; pierced with a pointed instrn- 
ment. 

GORGE, (gorj) a. [Fr. gorge; It. gorga.) 1. The throat ; 
the gullet; the canal of the neck fy which fond passes to 
the stomach.—2. In arcAuecture, the narrowest part of 
the Tuscan and Dorie capitals.—3. In fortification, the 
entrance of the platform of any work. 4. That which is 
gorged or swallowed. 

GORGE, ‘gorj) v.t. 1. To swallow; to swallow with 
greedinesa, 2. To glut ; to fill the throat or stomach ; to 
satiate. 

GORGE, cv. & ‘To feed. .Milton. 

GORGED, pp. Swallowed ; glutted. 

GORGED, a. 1. Having a gorge or throat.—2. In heraldry, 
bearing a crown or the like about the neck. 

GOR'IGEOUS, a. Showy ; fine ; splendid ; glittering with 
gay colors. 

GORIGEOUS-LY, adr. With showy magnificence ; splen- 
didly ; finely. 

GOR'GEOUS_N ESS, #2. Show of dress or ornament ; splen- 
dor of raiment. 

CORGET, a. {Fr. gorgette.] 1. A piece of armor for de- 
fending the throat or neck ; a kind of breast-plate like a 
half muon. 2. Formerly, a ruff worn by females.—3. In 
surgery, gorget, or gorgeret, is a cuttil.g instrument used 
in lithotumy. 

GOR GING, ppr. Swallowing ; eating greedily ; glutting. 

GOR'IGON, n. footie J}. A fabled monster of terrific aspect, 
the sight of which turned the beholder to stone. 2. Any 
thing very ugly or horrid. 

GOR'GON, a. Like a gorgon; very ugly or terrific. 

GOR-GO'NE-AN,) a. Like a gorgon; pertaining to gor- 

GOR-GO'NI-A? gons. Miltun. 

GOR!-HEN, xn. Yhe female of the gor-cock. 

GOR'ING, ppr. [from vore.] Stabbing ; piercing. 

GOR'ING, a. A pricking ; puncture. yden, 

GOR' MAND, n. Fee guurmand ; W. gormant.) A 

GOR'MAND-ER, greedy or ravenous eater; a g at- 


ton. 

GOR'MAN-DIZE, v. i. To eat greedily ; to swallow vora- 
ciously, Shak, 

GORMAN DIZF, 2. Voraciousness. 
OR'MAN-DIZ-ER, a. A greedy, voracious eater. 

GOR'M AN-DIZ-ING, ppr. Eating greedily and voraciously. 

GORSE, n. (Sax. gorst.} Furz, or whin, a thick, prickly 

GORSS, shrub, of the genus ulez. 

GOR'Y, a. 1. Covered with congealed or clotted blood. 2. 
Bloody , murderous. Shak. 

GOMWHAWK, nu. (Sax. goshafoc.]) A voracious fowl. 

GOS'LING, an. [Sax. gos and ling.) 1. A young goose; a 
aoe not full grown. 2. A catkin on nut-trees and 

nes, 

GOS TEL, n. [Sax. godspell : god, good, and spell, history. ] 
1. The history of the birth, life, actions, death, resurrec- 
tion, ascension and doctrines of Jesus Christ ; ora revela- 
tion of the grace of God to fallen man through a Mediator. 
2. God's word. 3. Divinity ; theology. 4. Any general 
doctrine. 

GOS PEL, v. ¢. To instruct in the gospel ; or w fill with 
sentimenta of religion. Shak. 

GOB’ PEL-GOS-SIP, n. One who is over-zealous in running 
about among his neighbors to lecture on religious subjects. 
A dilison, 

GOL’ PEL-LA-RY, a. Theological. The Cloak in its Colors. 

GOS PEL-IZE, r,t. I. To form according to the gospel. 
Milton, 2 To matruct in the gospel ; to evangelize. 

GOS PEL-TZED, pp Instructed in the Christian religion. 

GOS PEL-TZ-ING, ppr. Evangelizing ; instructing in the 
Christian religion. EF. Stiles. 

GOSPEL LER, n. I. An evangelist ; algo, a follower of 
Wickliffe. 2. He who reads the Gospel at the altar. 

GOss, n. A kind of low furz or gors. Shak. 

COSSA-MER, x. [L. gossipinm.) A fine, filmy substance, 
like cobwebs, floating in the air, in calm, clear weather, 
especially in autumn. 

GOS A-MER.-Y, a. Like gossamer ; flimsy ; unsubstantial. 
Pursuits of latcrature. 

GOS'STP, a. (Sax. godsthb.] 1. A sponsor; one who an- 
swers fora child in baptism; a godfather; [vbs.] 2. A 
tippling companion. 3. One who mins from house to 
house, tattling and telling news; an idle tattler. 4. A 
friend or neighbor ; [obs.] 5. Mere tattle ; idle talk. 

GOSsIP, v.i. t. To prate; to chat; totalkk much. 2. To 
be a pot-companion. 3. To run about and tattle ; to tell 
idle tales. 

GOS:SIP-ING, ppr. Prating ; chatting ; ranning from place 
to place and tattling. 
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vee IP-ING, 2. A prating ; a running about to collect tales 

and tattle. 

tGOssIP?-RED, ». Compaternity ; spiritual affinity, for 
which a juror might be challenged. 

t GOS-SOON!, n. (Fr. gurgon.} A boy; & servant. 

GOSTING, an. An berb. sdussiworth. 

GOT, pret. of get. The old preterit gat, pronounced ge’ isa 
nearly obsolete. 

GOT, and GOT'TEN, pp. of get. 

GOTE, a. A water passage ; a channel for wuter. Grose. 

GOTH, a”. I. One of an ancient and distinguished tribe or 
nation, which inhabited Scandinavia. 2. One rude or 
uncivilized ; a barbanan. 3. A rude, ignorant person. 

GO'THAM.IST, rn. A person deficient in wisdom, so called 
from Gotham in Nottsnghamshire, noted for some pleas- 
ant blunders. Hyp. .‘lurton. 

GOTHIC, a. 1. Pertain.ng to the Goths. 2 Rude; an- 
cient. J. Barbarous. 

GOTHIE, an. ‘The language of the Goths. 

GOTH ICIEM, a. 1, Rudeness of manners ; barbarousness. 
2. ‘ Gothic idiom. 3. Confomnity to the Gothic style of 
building. 

GOTHLCIZE, v.t. To make Gothic ; to bring back to bar- 
barism, Strutt. 

{GOUD, x. Woad. 

*GOUGE, (gouj) wn. (Fr. gouge.] A roand, hollow chisel, 
used to cut holes, channels or grooves in wood or stone. 
Aforon, 

GOUGE, (gouj) v. t. 1. To scoop out with a gonge. 2. To 
force out the eye of a person with the thumb or finger ; 4 
barharcus practice, 

GOUNEERS,n. (Fr. gouge, a camp trull.) The French 
disease. Shak. 

GOU L'AN D, a. A plant or flower. B. Jonson. 

GOULV/ARD’S EX'TRAECT. (Socalled from the inventor.]} 
A saturated solution of the subacetate of lead, used as & 
rom, for intlammation. 

*GOURD, xn. | Fr. courge.} A plant and its fruk. 

GOURDI-NERSS, n. A swelling on a boree’s leg. 

GOURD!Y, a. Swelled in the legs. 

G6URD-TREB, n. A tree, the crescentia 

GOURIMAND, See Germann. 

GOURINET, wn. A fish. 

GOUT, ». [Fr. geutte.| 1. The arthritis, a painful dwease 
of the small joints, but sometimes affecting the stomach. 
{t is ae periodical or intermitting. 2. A drop, [aut 
used, 

GOUT, (g00) n. [Fr., from L. us.} Taste ; relish. 

GOUT'I-NESS, ». The state of being subject to the gout ; 

nuty affections. 

GOUT!SW ELLED, a. Swelled with the gout. 

GOUTIWORT, x. A plant, the eyupodiur 

GOUT’Y, a. 1. Diseased with the gout, or subject to the 

2. Pertaining to the gout. 3. Swelled ; boggy; 


out. 
Pores 

GOVE, x. A mow. Twsser. 

GOVE, c.t. To mow; tw put in a gove, goff ur mow. 
Tusser. 

GOVIERN, v. t. (Fr. gouverner.} 1. To direct and control, 
as the actions or conduct of men ; to regulate by authori- 
ty ; to keep w‘thin the limits prescribed. 2. Toregulate; 
to influence ; to direct, 3. To control, to restrain; to 
keep in due subjection. 4. To direct; to steer, to regu- 
Inte the course or motion of a ship.—d. In grammar, to 

require to be in a particular case. 

GOV'ERN, v. &. 1. To exercise authority ; to administer the 

laws. 9. To maintain the superiority ; to bave the 
control. 

GOV'ERN-A-BLE, a. That may be governed, or suhjerted 
to authority ; controllable ; manageable ; obedient , sub- 
missive to law or rule. /ocke. 

GOV FERN-ANCE, wn. Government ,; exercise of authority ; 
direction ; control; management. Shak. 

GOVIERN-ANT, n. [Fr. gouvernante.] A lady who has 
the cnre and management of young females ; a govern- 


ess. 

GOVERNED, pp. Directed ; regulated by authority ; con- 
trolled ; managed ; influenced ; restrained. 

GOVIERA-ESS, nA female invested with authority to 
control and direct ; & tutoress ; an instructress ; a woman 
vie has the care of instructing and directing young la- 

ies. 

GOV'ERN-ING, hie 1. Directing ; controlling ; regulating 
by faws or edicts ; managing ; Influencing ; restraining 
2. a. Holding the superiority ; prevalent. 
controlling ; as, a governing motive. - 

GOVERN-MENT, n. 1. Direction; regaiation. 2 (on- 
trol ; restraint. 3. The exercise of autlurity ; direction 
and restraint exercised over the actions of men, the ad- 
ministration of public affairs. 4. The exercise of authority 
by a parent or householder, 5. The system of polity ina 
state ; that fonn of fundamental rules and principles by 
which a nation or state is governed. 6. An empire, king- 
dom or state ; any territory over whieb the right of sove- 


3. Directing , 
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reignty ts extended. 7. The right of governing or admin- 

. ternng Cie lawe. 8. The p» mons of council which ad- 
minister ine laws of a kingdom or state ; executive power. 
9. Manageableness; comphance ; ot- equicusnesa, 10. 
Regularity of behavior; [vbs.} 11. Management of the 
limbs or body ; [obs.J}—12. In yrammar, the influence of 
& word in regard to construction, as when established 
usage requires that one word should cause another to be 
ina particular case or mode. 

GOV-EKN-MENTYAL, a. Pertaining to government ; made 
ny, government. Hamilton. 

GOV ERN-OR, a. 1. He that geverns, rules or directs ; one 
invested with supreme authority. 2. (ne who is invest- 
ed with py eats authority to administer or enforce the 
laws. 3. A tutor; one who has che care of a young man. 
4. A pilot ; one who steers a ship. 5. One possessing del- 
oe au tie 

GOV'‘ERN-OR-SHIP, x. The office of a governcr. 

GOW AN, n. A plant, a species of Lellis or daisy. 

GOW 0, x. A gaud; a toy. 

GOWK. See Gawn. 

GOWK, c. ¢. To stupify. B. Johnson. 

faown, v. i. [Icel. yoela.} Tohowl. Wickliffe. 

WN, a. [W. gen.] 1. A woman’s upper garment. 2. 
A long loose, upper, garmert or robe, worn by professional! 
men. 3. A jong, loose, upper ga: ment, worn in sickness, 
&e. 4 The dress of peace, or the civil magistracy. 

GOWNED, a. Dressed in a gown. Dryden. 

GOWN MAN, nm. .. One whose professional habit is a gown. 
2. one devoted to the drts of peace. Roice. 

' .ZZARD, 2. (a corruption of gooscherd.] 
tenus geese 

G+4AB,n. A vessel ased on the Malabar coast, having two 
or th-ee masts. Dict. 

GRAB e.:. (Dan. greb.} To seize; to gripe suddenly. 


dist 

GRAB BLE, v. i. (dim. of grab; D. grabbelen.] 1. To 

fr : to teel with the hands. 2 To lie prostrate on the 
Ny ; to sprawl, 

GRAIBLING ppr. Grophig: feeling along ; sprawling. 

GBA FE, a. (Fr. race; It. crana; Sp. gracia.] 1. Favor; 
gocd-will, kindness; disposition to oblige another. 2. 
Appropriataly, the free, uninerited love and favor of God. 
3. Faveranle influence of God ; divine influence. 4. The 
application of Christ’s righteousness to the sinner. 5. A 
state of reconciliation to God. 6. Virtuous or religious 
affection cr disposition. 7. Spiritual instruction, improve- 
nen. and edification. 8. Apustleship, or the qualifications 
cfanapostie. 9. Eternal life; final salvation. 10. Favor; 
mercy; pardon. J1. Favor conferred. 1°. Privilege. 
13. ‘That, in manner, deportment or language, which ren- 
dera it 1,-propriiute and agreeable ; suitableness ; elegance 
with p; opriate dignity 14. Natural or acquired excel- 
lence. 15. Beauty; embellishment; ia general, whatever 
adorns and recommends to favor; somenmes, a single 
teauty. 16. Beauty deified ; among pavans, a goddess. 
17. Virtue physical. pe used.) (3. The title of a duke 
or an archbishop, and formerly of the king of England, 
meaning your gooduess or clemency. 19. A short prayer 
before or after meat.—W. En music, races signifies turns, 
trills and shakes introduced for embellishment.— Day of 
grace, in thevierty, time of probation.— Days of grace, in 
commerce, the days immediately following the day when 
a bill or note becomes due, which days are allowed to the 
debtor or payor to make payment tn. 

GRACE, v. t. 1. To adom,; to decorate ; to embellish and 
dignify. 2. To dignify or raise by an act of favor; to 
honor. 3 To favor; tohunor. 4. Tosupply with heaven- 
ly grace. 

GRACFCUP, vn. The cup or health drank after grace. Prior. 

GRACED pp. 1. Adorned ; einbellisned ; exalted ; dignitied ; 
honored. 2 a. Beautiful; graceful; [obs.) 3. Virtuous ; 
regular; chaste ; Cae 

GRACEFUL, a. Beautiful with dignity; elegant; agreea- 
ble in appearance, with an expression of dignity or eleva- 
tion of mind or manner. 

GRACE'FUI-LY, adr, With a pleasing dignity ; elegantly ; 

- with a natural ease and propriety. 

GRACE‘FUL-NESS, a. Elegance of manner or deportment ; 
beauty with dignity In manner, motion or countenance. 
GRACE'LESS, a. Void of grace; corrupt; depraved ; un- 

regenera‘e ; unsanctified. 

GRACE LESS-LY, adv. Without grace. 

GRACE/LESS-NESS, x. Want of grace; profligacy. Dr. 
Farour. 

GRA'CES, rn. Good graces, favor; friendship. 

*GRAC'ILE, a, "L. gracilis.) Slender. 

*3RACI-LENT, a. [L. grarilentus.) Lean. Dict. 
GRA-CIL'L-TY, an. Sienderness. 

RA'CIOUS, a. [Fr. gracieur; L. gratiosus.) 1. Favora- 
ble; kind; friendly. 2. Favornble; kind; benevolent ; 
merciful , disposed to forgive offenses and impart unmerit- 
ed bleasings. 3. Faverable ; expressing kindness and 
favor. 4. Proceeding from divine grace. 5. Acoepta- 


One who at- 
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ble; favored. 6. Renewed or implanted by grace. 7. 
Virtuous ; good. 8. Excellent; graceful ; becoming ,; [obs.j 
GRA'CIOUS-LY, adv. 1. Kindly; favorably ; in a friendly 
manner; with kind condescension. 2. In a pleasing 


manner. 
GRA 'CIlOUB-NESS, vr. 1. Kind condescension. 2. Posses- 
sion of graces or good qualities. 3. Pleasing manner, 4 


Mercifulness. 

GRAOKLE, n. [L. us.) A genus of birds. 

GRA-DA TION, x. [L. gradat.o; Fr. grudatiun.) I- Ase 
ries of ascending steps or degrees, or a proceeding el tal) 
step; hence, progress from one degree or state to anc ; 
a regular advance from step to atep. 2. A degree in any 
order or series. 3, Order ; series ; regular process by de 
grees or steps, 

GRAD-A-TO-RY, a. Proceeding step by step. Semerd. 

GRAD‘A-TO-RY, u. Steps from the cloistens int» the church. 


RADE, me (Sax. grade, grad; Fr. grade; &p., 1 
GRADE, x. (Sax. gr ad; FY. grade; t. gredo; 
from L. gradu. | A deere or rank in order or dignity, 


civil, military or ecclesiastical. Sir W. Scott. R. aa | 
2. A step or degree in any ascending series. S. S. Sx. 

GRADE LY, adv. Well; handsomely; decently ; orderly. 
Craven dialect. 

GRADELY, a. Decent; orderly. Cheshire. 

GRA‘LDI-ENT, a. [L. gradiens.} Moving by steps; walk- 
ing. Wdkins. 

GRAD’'U-AL, a. (Fr. graduel.] 1. Proceeding by steps or 
degrees ; advancing step by step; passing from one step to 
another; regular and slow. 2. ding by degrees in 
a descending line or progress. 

GRAD'U-AL, a. 1. An order of steps. Dryden. 2. A grail; 
an ancient book of hymns and prayers. Todd. 

GRAD U-AL-LY, ade. 1. By rees; step by step ; regu 
larly ; slowly. 2. In degree ; [not used.) 

tGRAD-U-AUTLTY, nm. Regular progression. Frere. 

GRAD‘U-ATE, v. ¢. [It. graduare.] 1. To honor with a 
degree or diploma, in a college or university ; Ww cunfer 8 
degree on. 2 ‘To mark with degrees, regular intervals, 
or divisions. 3. To formshades or nice diflereaces. 4. ‘Jo 
raise to a higher place in the scale of metals. 5. T. ~1 
vance by degrees ; toimpruve. 6. To temper; to prepare. 
7. To mark degrees or differences of any kind.—s. ls 
chemistry, to bring fluids toa certain degree of consistency. 

GRADU-A'TE, v.t. 1. To receive a degree fromia college or 
university. Gupir. 2. To pass by degrees; to change 

radually. Airwan. 

GRADIU-ATE, x. One who has received a degree in a col- 
lege or university, or from some professional incorpurated 
society. 

GRADU-A-TED, pp. 1. Honored with a degree or diploma 
from some learned society or college. 2. Marked with 
degrees or regular intervals ; tempered. 

GRAD'U-ATE-SHIP, 2. ‘The state of a graduate. 

GRAD‘U-A-TING, ppr. Honoring with a degree ; marking 
with degrees. 

GRAB-U-A: TION, nv. 1. Regular progression by successiag 
of degrees. 2. Improvement ; exaltation of qualities. 3 
The act of conferring or receiving academical diugrees 
4. The act of marking with degrees. 5, The process of 
bringing a liquid to a certain consistence by evaporation. 

GRAD U-A-TOR, n. An instrument for dividing any une 
right or curve, into equal ee Journ. of Science. 

GRAFF, n. (See Grave.) ditch or moat. Clareaden, 

t GRAFP, superseded by gruft. 

GRAFT, n. [Fr. grege.] A small shoot or cion of a tree, 
inserted in another tree as the stock which is w& ruppet 
and nourish it. 

GRAFT, vr. t. (Fr. erefer.) 1. To insert a cion or shoe, 
orasmall cutting of it, Into another tree. 2. To propa- 
gate by insertion or inoculation. 3. To insert in a body 
to which it did not originally belong. 4. ‘To impregnate 
with a foreign branch. 5. To join one thing to anuther so 
as to receive support from it. 

aot dee i. To practice the insertion of foreign cions oa 
& Stock. 

GRAFT ED, pp. Inserted on a foreign mock. 

GRAFT’ER, x. One who inserts cions on foreign storks, or 

rupagates fruit by ingrafting. 

GRA PANG rr nserting cions on different stocks. 

GRAIL, x. . graduale.} A book of offices in te Romish 
chureh. arton, 

GRAIL, 2. (Fr. gréle.] Small particles of any kind. 

GRAIN, vn. (Fr. grain; L. granum.) 1. Any smaltt hard 
mass. 2. A single seed or hard seed of a plant, particulary 
of thoee kinds whose seeds are used for food of man or 
beast. 3. Grain, without a definitive, signifies corn in 
general, as whent, rye, barley, oata and maize. 4. A mi- 
nute particle. 5. A amall weight, or the smallest wright 
ordinarily used, being the twentieth part of the scrupte in 
apothecaries’ weight, aud the twenty-fourth of a penny- 
weight troy. 6. A component part of stones and metals. 
7. The veins or fibres of wood or other fibrous substance. 
8. The body oi substance of wood as modified by the fibres 
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9. The body or substance of a thing, considered with re- 
spect to the size, form or directiun of the constituent pasti- 
eles. 10. Any thing proverbially suall; a very simall 
rticle or portion. J1. Dyed or stained substance. (2 

Che direction of the fibres of wvod or other tibrous sub- 
glance. 13. The heartor ‘emper. [4. ‘ibe form of the 
surtace of any thing, with respect to smootineas or rough- 
aess; state of the grit of any body composed of grains. 
ja. A tine, prong or spike.—@ gruin of ulivwance, a small 
allowance or indulgence. Watis.—To dye i gram, is to 
dye in the raw material. 

J GKAIN, ot Shee fruit Gower. 

{ GRAIN, or GRANE, for groan. 

GAINED, a. 1. Rough ; made leas smooth. Sack. 2. Dyed 
in grain; i ned. Brvwn. 

GRAIN ER, x. A lixivium obtained by infusing pigeon’s 
dung in water , used by tanners. Ure. 

GRAIN ING, 2. J. Indentation. 2. A fish. 

43KAINS, a. [im the plural.} The husks or remains of malt 
after brewing, or of any grain after distillation.— Grains 
of peradue, au Indian spice. 

GRAIN-STAFF, x. A quarter-staff, 

GRAIN‘Y, a. Full of grains or corn ; full of kernels 

GRAITH, ov. t. ‘To prepare. See GREITH. 

GRAITH, a. (Sax. gerede.} Fumitare ; equipage ; goods ; 


riches. . 

GRAL'LIC, a. [L. gral-c.] tilted; an epithet given to an 
order of fowls having long legs. 

¢{ GRAM, a. [Sax. gram.) Angry. 

GRAM, nx. (Fr. gramme ; Gr. ypappa.] In the new system of 
French weights, the unity of weights 

t GRA-MER CY, for Fr. graud-merci. It formerly was used 
to ex obligation. Speaser. 

GRA-MIN’E-AL, | a. (L. grimineus.] Grassy; like or 

GRA-MIN-E-OUS, pertaining to grass. 

GRAM-I-NIV‘O-ROUS, a. [L. gramen and voro.] Feeding 
or subsisting on grass. 

SRAM MAR, a. [Fr. grammare; L. grammatica; Gr. 
yoaxparcen.| 1. The art of speaking or writing a 
a@uguage with propriety ur correctness. 2. A system 
of general principles und of particular rules for speaking 
or writing a language. 3. Propricty of speech. 

¢ GRAM MAR, v i. To discourse according tw the rules of 

rammar. 

GRAMMAR, a. Belonging to grammar. 

GRAM MAR-SCHOOL, a. A school in which the learned 
AneuaEcs are taught; i.e Latinand (rreek. 

GRAM-MA RI-AN, #1. One versed in grammar, or the con- 
structivp of languages ; a philulugist. 2. One who teuches 
grauunar. 

GRAM-MAT'E, a. Pertaining to grainmar. Viton. 

GRAM-MATL-@AL, a. [Fr.| 1. Belonging tw grammar. 
2. According to the rules of granuuar. 

GRAM-MAT'L€AL-LY, ado. Accurding to the principles 
and rules of grammar. 

GRAM-MATI-CAB-TER, a. [L.] A fow grammarian ; a 

retender to a knowledge of grammar ; a pedant. 

GRAM-MAT'I-CIZE, cv. t. To render grammatical, JoAnsun. 

GRAM MA-TIST, x. A pretender wa knowledge of gram- 
mar. H. Tooke, 

GRAM'MA-TITE. See Tagmoxits. 

GRAM PLE, «. A-crab-fish. 

GRAM PUS, n. [Fr. grampoise.) A fish of the cetaceous 
order, and genus delphiaus. 

GRAN-A-DIL/LA, 2. [Sp.] A plant. Cyc. 

J 

Rt NT ae! See GRENADE. 

*GRAN‘A-RY, n. [L. granarium.] A store house or reposi- 
tory of AC after it is thrashed ; a corn-house. 

E, n. Usually written garnet, which see. 

GRAN‘A-TITE. See (sRENATITE. 

GRAND, a. [Fr. grand; Sp and It. grande; L. grandis.) 
1. Great; but mostly in a figurative sense ; Hlustriots ; 
high in power or dignity. 2. Great; splendid; magnifi- 
cent; as,a grand design. 3. Great; principal; clef. 4. 
Noble; sublime; lofty; conceived or expressed with 

t dignity. 5. Old ; more advanced. 
GRAN'DAM, 2. 1. Grandmother. 2. Anold woman. Dry- 


den 
GRANDCHILD, x. A son’s or daughter’s child. 
GRAND'DAUGH-TER, n. The daughter of a son or daugh- 


ter. 

GRAN-DEPF, a. (Sp. grande} A nobleman; a man of el- 
evated or station. 

GRAN-DEE‘SHIP, a. The rank or estate of a grandee. 

GRANIVEUR, a. [Fr.) 1. In a general sense, greatness ; 
that quality or combination of qualities in an object, which 
elevates or expands the mind, and excites pleasurable 
emotions in him who views or cantemplates it. 2. Splen- 


dor of appearance ; state ; magnificence. 3. Elevation of 


thought, sentiment or expression. 4. Elevation of mien 
or air and deportment. 

1 GRAN-DEV'I-TY, n. Great age 

¢ GRAN- DE’ VOUS, a. Of great age. 


GRAND 'FX-FHER, ». A father’s or mother’s father, 
tGRAN-DIPUE, a, [L. grandis and facio.] Making great. 


GRAN-DIL'U-QUENCE, n. Lofty speaking. 

GRAN-DIL/O-QUOQUS, a. [L. granddvguas.] Speaking in 
a lofty style 

GRAND I-NOUS, a. [L. grando.] Consisting of hail. 

t GRAND I-TY, nx. Greatneas ; magnificence. Camden. ; 

GRAND-JO: ROR, a. Que of a grand jury. In Coanecticut,@ 

ace-ollicer. 

GRAND-JO'RY, n. [grand ont fe A jury whose dut 
is to examine into the grounds of accusation against ob 
fenders, and, if they see just cause, then to find bills of 
indictment against them to be presented to the court. 

GRAND'LY, adv. ina lofty manner ; splendidly ; sublime- 


ly. 
GRAND MOFH-ER, 2. The mother of one’s father or 


mother. 

GRAND'NESS, 2. Grandeur ; greatness with beauty ; mag- 
nificence. Wollaston. rs eayone 

GRANDSIRE, ». 1. A grandfather.—2 Im poetry and 
rhetoric, any ancestor Driden. 

GRAND SON, x. ‘The son of a son or daughter. 

GRANGE, (granj) a. [Fr. grange.] A faim, with the build- 
ings, stables, &c. Muton. 

GRAN LLITE, a. Indeterminate granite. 

GRANITE, j 2. (Fr. granu.] In nuncra/ogy, an aggregate 

GRANT, stone or rock, composed of crystaline 
grains of quartz, feldspar and mica. 

GRANI-TEL, a. A binary aggregate of minerals. 

GRA-NITH-CAL, ( a. 1. Pertaining to granite ; like granite ; 

GRA-NIT IE, having the nature of granite. 2 
renal igs granite. 

GRAN‘L-TIN, n. A granitic aggregate of three species of 
minerals. 

GRA-NIV:O-ROUS, a. [L. griaum and voro.) Eating 
grain ; feeding or subsisting on seeds. 

GRANNAM, for grandam, a grandmother. [Valgar.] 

GRANT, & (Nom. granter.) 1. To admit as true what 
is not proved ; to allow ; to yield ; toconcede. 2, To give; 
to bestow or confer on without compensation, in answer 
to request. 3& ‘I'v transter the title of a thing to another 
fora good or valuable cunsideration ; ty convey by deed 
or writing. 

GRANT, a. 1. The act of granting ; a bestowing or confer- 
ring. 2. ‘The thing granted or bestowed 5 a aft; a boon. 
3. In lar, a conveyance in writing, of such things as 
cannot pase or be transferred by word only, as land, «c. 
4. Concession ; adunission of something as true. 5. The 
thing conveyed by deed or pate at. 

GRANT'A-BLE, a. That may be granted or conveyed. 

GRANTED, pp. Adinitted as true; conceded; yielded ; 
bestowed ; conveyed. 

GRANT-EE/, n. The person to whom a conveyance is made. 

GRANTING, ppr. Admitting ; conceding ; bestuwing , con 
veying. 

* GRANT‘OR, xz. The person who grauts ; one who conveys 
lands, rents, &c. 

GRAN'U-LAR, a. [from L. granum.] 1. Consisting of 

rains. 2. Resem ling grains. 

GRAN U-LA-RY, a. Small and compact ; resembling a small 

rain or seed. Brown. 

GRAN U-LATE, vr. & [Fr. granuler.] 1. To furm_ into 
grains or small masses 2. To raise into suiall asperities 5 
to make rough on the surface. 

GRAN U-LATE, v. i. To collect or be formed into grains. 

GRAN: U-LA-TED, pp. 1. Formed into grains. 2. a. Cua- 
siating of grains ; resembling grains. 

GRAN: “LA-TINGS, ppr. Forming into grins. 

GRAN-U-LA TION, n. The act of forming into grains. 

GRAN'ULE, 2. [Sp. granillv, from L. granum.)] A litle 
grain ; a amall particle. 

GRAN‘U-LOUS, a. Full of grains ; abounding with granu- 
lar substances. 

GRAPE, x. [i°r. grappe de raisin.) 1, Properly, a cluster of 
the fruit of the vine; but sith us, a single berry of the 
vine ; the fruit fram which wine is made.—2. J) the ma 
nege, rrapes signifies mane tumors on the legs of a horse 

GRAPEHY-A-CINTH, ». A plant or flower. 

GRAPE'LESS, a. Wanting the strength aud flavor of the 

rape. Jeniyns. 

GRAPESHOT n. A cluster of small shot, confined .n @ 
canvas forming a kind of cylinder. 

GRAPE'ST NE, 2. The stone or seed of the grape. 

GRAPH IE, (a [L. graphicus.| 1. Pertaining to the 

GRAPITI-EAL, art of writing or delineating. 2. Well 
delineated. 9. Describing with accuracy. 

GRAPH '1-CAL-LY, ade. With good delineation ; in 8 pic- 
turesyue manner. Brown. 

GRAPH ITE, 2. (Gr. yougor] Carburet of iron, a substance 
used for pencils, and very improperly called black lead, 
GRAPH-O-LITE, x. A species of alate proper for writing on 
GRA-PHOM’E-TER, 2. hea pan ge and perpov.] A mathe 

matical instrument, called a semicircle. 
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GRAPH-O-MET’RI-CAL, a. Pertaining t or ascertained 
by a graphometer. 

GRAPNeL, oa. (Fr. grappin.} 1. Asmall anchor fitted 

GRAP LING, | with four or five flukes or claws, used 
to hold boats or sina) vessels. 2. A graphing trou, used 
to seize und bold one ship to another in engagements. 

GRAP PLE, vr. t. (Goth. yre;pan.| 1. To seize ; w lay fast 
hold on, either with the hande or with hooks. 2. To 

_ fasten ; to fix, as the mind ur heart; nee in we. ] 

GRAPPLE, v. 1. To seize; to contend in close fight, as 
wrestlers. Milton.—7 yrapple rcith, to contend with, to 

muggle with successfully. sAak. 

GRAIL'PLE, 2. 1. A seizing ; close hug in contest ; the wres- 
tler’s hold. 2. Close fight. 3. A hook or iron instrument 
by which one ship fastens on another. 

GRAP PLE-MENT, n. A grappling ; cluse fight or embrace. 

GRAP'Y, a. 1. Like grapes; full of clusters of grapes. .dd- 
dison, 2. Made of grapes. Guy. 

GRASP, v. t. (it. grasparr.} 1. ‘To seize and- hold by clasp- 
ing or embracing with the fingers or arms. 2. 7T'o catch; 
to evize ; to lay hold of; to take possession of. 

GRASP, 0. i. 1. To catch or seize; to gripe. 2. To strug- 
gle ; to strive; [vbs.] 3. To encroach. Dryden.— 70 grasp 
at, to catch at; to try to seize, 

GRASP,» 1. The gripe or seizure of the hand. 2. Pos- 
session , hold. 3. Reach of the arms; and, fguratively, 
the power of seizing. 

GRASPED, pp. Seized with the hands or arms ; embraced ; 
held, possessed. 

GRAS?P’E.R, x. One who grasps or seizes ; one who catches 
at; one who hulda. 

GRASPING, ppr. Seizing ; embracing ; catching ; holding. 

GRASS, a. (Sax. gres, gers, or gred; Goth. gras; G., D. 

se) 2. In common uxave, herbage ; the plants whieh 
constitute the food of cattle and otber beasts.—2. In 
botany, a plant having siinple leaves, a stem generally 
jointed and tubular, & husky calyx, called glume, and the 
seed siigle.— frrass of Paritassus, a plant, the Parnaseia. 

GRASS, co. t&. To cover with grass or with turf, 

GRASS, v. i. ‘To breed grass ; to be covered with grass. 

GRASSA'TION, w [L. grusativ.} A wandering about. 
es uved., 

GRASS’GRIEEN, a. 1. Green with grass. Shenstone. 2. Dark- 

reen, like the color of grass. 

GRASSUROWN, a Overgrown with grass. 

GRASS'HOP-PER, m. [yrass and Aop.] An animal that 
lives among gmss, a species of yryllus. 

GRASS'LNESS, a. [from pare The state of abounding 
With grass; a grasyy state. 

GRASS'LESS, a. Destitute of grass. 

GRASS/PLOT, a. A level spot covered witb grass. 

GRASS'POL-Y, a, A plant, a species of lythrum, 

GRASS VETCH, rn. A plintof the genus lathyrus. 

GRASS WRACK, rk. A pliunt, the sosxteru. 

GRASSY, a. 1. bavered with grass; abounding with grass. 
2. Resembling grass; green. 

GRATE, », [$t. eruta.j] 1. A work or frame, compnsed of 
parallel or cross bars, with interstices; a kind of Jattice- 
work, 2. An instrument of frame of iron bars for hulding 
coals used as fuel. 

GRATE, rv. t. ‘To furnish with grates; to make fast with 
cross bars. 

GRATE, v. t. (Fr. gratter.] 1. To mb, as a body with a 
rough surface aganst another body ; to rub one thing 
against another, 2. To wear away In small particles, by 
mbbing with any thing reugh or indented. 3. ‘To offend ; 
to fret; to vex; to irritate; to mortify. 4. To make a 
harsh sound, by rubbing or the friction of rough bodies, 

GRATE, v. & 1. To rub hard, so as to offend ; to offend by 
oppression or importunity. 2. To make a harsh sound by 
the friction of rough jes. 

tGRATE, a. [L. gratus.] Agreeable. 

a MRL Ll 1. Rabbed harshly ; worn off by rubbing. 2. 
Furnished with a grate. 

GRATE/PUL, a. [from L. gratus. SeeGrace.] 1. Having 
a due sense of benefits ; kindly disposed towards one from 
whom n favor has been received ; willing to acknowledge 
and repay benefits. 2. Agreeable ; pleasing ; acceptable ; 
gratifying. 3. Pleasing to the taste ; delicious ; affording 

leasure. 

GRATE'FUL-LY, adr. 1. With a due sense of benefits or 
fivors; ina manner that disposes to Kindness, in return 
for favors. 2. In a pleasing manner. 

GRATPFUL-NESS, ». 1. The quality of being grateful ; 
grattnde. 2. The quality of being agreeable or pleasant 
to the mind or to the taste. 

GRATER, 2. An instrnment or utensil with « rough, indent- 
ed surface, for ribbing off small particles of a body. 

GRAT-I-FI-CA'TION, a. (UL. ratifcatio.) 1. The act of 
Poe: either the mind, the trste or the appetite. 2. 

hat which affords pleasure ; satisfaction; delight. 3 
Reward ; recompense. 
GRATI-FTED, pp. Plensed ; indulged according to desire. 
GRATI-FT-ER, a. One who gratifies or pleases. 
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GRAT'I-F®, cv. t. (L. gratyicor.} 1. To please; to give 
pleasure to; toindulge. 2. ‘To delight; to please , to ha 
Mor: to seothe ; to xatisty ; to indulge to satistaction. 4 
‘To requite , tu reconipense. 

GRATH-FE-ING, spr. 1. Pleasing ; indulging to satisfaction. 
2. a. Giving pleasure ; affording satisfaction. 

GRATING, ppr. 1. Rubbing ; wearing off in particles. 2@ 
a. Fretting ; irmitating ; harsh. 


GRATING, ¢n. A partition of bars; an open cover for the 
GRATINGS, hatches of a ship, resembling lattice 
work, 


GRA'l ING-LY, adv. HBarshly , offensively ; in a manner & 
irritate. 
GRA'TIS, adv. [L.] For nothing ; freely ; without recom 


Re. 

GRATL-TUDE, n. [L. gratitude.) An emotion of the hear, 
excited by a favor or benefit received ; a sentiment of Kind 
ness or good will towards a benetactor ; thankfulness, 

GRA-TO 1-TOUS, a. (L. gratatus.] 1. Free; voluntary; 
not required by justice ; granted without claim of ment. 
2. Asserted or taken without provf, 

GRA-TO1-TOUS-LY, adr. 1. Freely ; voluntarily ; with 
out claimn or merit; without an cquivalent of compens- 
tion. 2. Without proof. 

GRA-TOI-TY, 7. (Fr. yratweté.] 1. A free gift ; a present, 
a donation ; that which is given without a com pensatico 
or equivalent. 2. Something given in return for a tavor ; 
an acknowled ut. 

GRATU-LATE, ¢. t. (L. ca) 1. To expreas joy or 
pleasure Ww a person, on account of his success, or the re- 
ception of some guod ; to salute with declarations of Jer 
to congratulate. 2. To wish or express joy w. 3. To 
clare joy for ; to mention with joy. 

GRAT'U-LA-TED, pp. Addressed with expressions of joy. 

GRAT'U-LA-TING, ppr. Addressing with expressions of 
ee on account of some good received. 

GRAT-U-LA‘TION, a. [L. vratulatio.} An addrese or ex- 
pression of joy to a person, on account of some guod re- 
ceived by him ; congratulation. 

GRAT'U-LA-TO-RY, a. Expressing gratulation ; congrat- 
ulatory. 

GRAVE, a final syllable, ls a grove, Sax. graf; or it is an 
officer, Ger. graf. ; 

GRAVE, v.t.; pret. graved: pp. graren, or grared. [Fr. 
graver: Sax. grafan.) 1. Tucarve or cut letters or fig- 
ures on stone or other hard substance, with a chisel or edg- 
ed tool; to engrave. 2. To carve; to form or shape by 
cutting with a chisel. 3. To clean a ship’s bottom. 4. 
To entomb. Stak. 

GRAVF, r. i. To carve; to write or delineate on hard sub- 
stances ; to practice engraving. 

GRAVE, n. (Sax. profs G. grub.] 1, The ditch, pit or ex- 
cavated place, in which a dead human body is de-pestted ; 
a plaice fur the corpse of a human being ; a repulchre. 2 
A tomb. 3. Any place where the dead are reposited : a 
place of great slaughter or mortility.—t. Gsrares, in the 
plur 1, sediment of tallow melted ; [not in wee, or local.) 

GRAVE -€LOTHES, 2. The clothes or dress ia which the 
dead are interred. 

GRAVE'-DIG-GER, 2. One whose oecupation ie to dig 

ves. 

GRAVE/-MA-KER, a. A grave digger. Shak. 

GRAVE-STONE, n. A stone laid over a grave, or erected 
near it, as A monument. 

GRAVE, a. Sa Sp., It. pee] J. In newsic, low; de- 
pressed ; soleinn ; opposed to sharp, acwte, or high. 2 

slemn ; sober ; serions ; opposed to guy, light or jerial. 

4. Being of 

5. lwnportant; momen- 


3. Plain; not gay; not showy oF tawdry. 
weight; of a serious c.laracter. 
tous. Ld. Bidon,. 

GRAVED, pp. Carved; engraved ; cleaned, asa ship. 

GRAV-EL, x. [Fr. aN }. Small! stones or fragments 
of atone, or very small pebbles, larger than the partictes of 
sand, but often intermixed with them.—2. In sercdurine, 
amall calculous coneretions in the kidneys and bladder. 

GRAV'EL, v.t. 1. To cover with gravel. 2. To stick in 
the sand. 3. To puzzle; to stop; to embarrasa. 4. To 
hurt the foot of a horse, by gravel lodged under the shoe. 

GRAV'ELED, pp. Covered with gravel; stupped ; embar- 
rassed ; injured by gravel. 

GRAVE/LESS, a. Without 4 grave; unburied. 

GRAV'EL-LY, a. Abounding with gravel; consisting of 

vel 

GRAV'EL-WALK, nz. A walk or aney covered with gravet, 
which makes a hard and dry bottom. 

GRAVE'LY, adr. 1. [na grave, slemn manner ; soberly ; 
seriously, 2. Without gaudiness or show. 

GRAVE'NESS, rn. Seriousness ; solemuity ; sobriety of be- 
havior ; gravity of manners or discourne. 

GRAV’ER, n. 1. One who carves or engravec; a acalptor. 
2. An engraving tool ; an instrument for graving. 

GRAVID, a. [L. rraridus.) Pregnant; being with child 

t GRAV'I-DA-TED, a. Made pregnant; big. Barror. 

+GRAV-I-DA‘TION, n. Pregnancy. Pearson. 
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GRA-VIDI-TY, 2". Pregnancy. rbutAnct. 

GRAVIING, ppr. Engraving ; carving ; cutting figures on 
stone, copper, or other hard substance. 

GRAV'ING, n. 1. Carved work. 2. Impression. 

GRAV'I-TATE, v. «. [Pr. crariter.] ‘lo tend to the osntre 
of a body, or the central point of attraction. 

GRAV'I-TATING, ppr. Tending to the centre of a body or 
system of bodies. 

GRAV-1I-TA‘TION, wx. 1. The act of tending to the centre. 
2. The force by which bodies are pressed or drawn, or by 
which they tend towards the centre of the earth or other 
centre, or the effect of that force. 

GRAV I-TY, x. (Fr. gracite.| 1. Weight - heaviness. —2. In 
phuosophy, that force by which bodies tend or are drawn 
tow the centre of the earth.—J. Specific granity, the 

weight belonging to an equa! bulk of every different sub- 
stance. 4. Seriousness ; sobriety of manners ; solemnity 
‘of deportment or character. 5. Weight ; enormity ; atro- 
ciousness ; | nut used. |—6. Im munc, ‘owness of sound. 

GRA’‘VY, a. The fat and other liquid matter that drips from 
flesh in roasting, or when roasted ur baked. 

GRAY, a. [Sax. grig, ie G. yrau.] 1. White, with a 
mixture of black. (White; hoary. 3. Dark; of a 
mixed color ; of the color of ashes. 4. Old; mature. 

GRAY, n. 1. A gray color. Parnel. 2. A badger. 

GRAY“BEARD, «. Anotd man. Shak. | 

GRAY'-EVED, a. Having gray eyes. 

GRAY'FLY, rn. The trumpet-tly. Wilton, 

GRAY'-HAIRED, a Having gray hair. 

GRAY-HEAD-ED, a. Having a gray head or gray hair. 

GRAY’-HOUND, a. [Sax. griraund.) A tall, fleet dog, used 
in the chase. 

GRAY'ISH, a. Somewhat gray ; gray iu a moderate degree. 

GRAY'LING, 2. A fish of the genus salmo. 

GRAY'NESS, xn. The quality of being gray. Skerrcood. 

GRAY'WAEKE, n. (G. grauwacke.}] A species of rock. 

GRAZE, v. t. (Sax. graswn; G. vrasen.) 1. To rub or 
touch lightly in pasehig i to brush lightly the surface of 
a thing in passing. 2. ‘To feed or supply cattle with grass ; 
to furnish pasture for. 3. To feed on; to eat from the 

nd, as growing herbage. 4. ‘Totend grazing cattle. 

GRAZE, v. % 1 ‘I'o eat grass ; to feed on growing herbage. 
2. To supply grass. 3. ‘lo move on devouring. 

GRAZED, pp. 1. Touched lightly by a passing body ; brush- 
ed. 2. Fed by growing grass. 3. Laten, as growing 


he 

GRAZ! n. One that grazes or feeds on growing herbage. 

GRA'ZIER, (gri/zhur) 7. One who feeds cattle with grass, 
or supplies them with pasture. /sacon. 

GRAZING, ppr. 1. Touching lightly. 2. Feeding on grow- 
ing herbage. 3. a. Supplying pasture. 

GREASE, x. [Fr. ee) 1. Anima fat in a soft state ; 
oily or unctuous matter of any kind, as tallow, lard. 2. A 
swelling and gourdiness of a horse’s legs. 

GREASE, (greez) v.f. 1. To smear, anoint or daub with 

ease OF 2. Te bribe; to corrupt with presents. 


GRAASED, Smeared with oily matter; bribed. 
GREAS1-LY, adc. With grease or an appearance of it; 


ly. 

GREASI-NESS, x. The etate of being greasy ; ollincss ; 

unctuousness. Boyle. 
GREAS ING, ppr. Smearing with fat or oily matter ; bribing. 
GREASY, (greez'y) a. 1. Oily ; fat; unctuous. 2. Smear- 
ed or defiled with grease. J. Like grease or oil ; smooth. 
4. Fat of body ; bulky. 5. Gross; indelicate ; indecent. 
GREAT, a. (Sax. great; D. groot ; G. eddie 1. Lurge in 
bulk or dimensions. 2 -Being of extended length or 
breadth. 3. Large in nwmber. 4. Expressing a large, 
extensive or unusual degree of any thing. 5. Long-con- 
tinued. 6. Important; weighty. 7. Chief; principal. 2. 
Chief; of vast power and excellence ; supreme, illustri- 
ous. 9. Vast; extensive ; wonderful ; admirable. 10. 
Possessing \arge or strong powers of mind — 11. Having 
made extensive or unusual acquisitions of science ar 
XKnowledge. 12. Distinguished by rank, office or power ; 
elevated; eminent. 13. Dignified in oe pe mien or 
of elevated sen- 


manner. 14. Magnanimouws; generous ; 
timents ; high-minded. 15. Rich, sumptuous; magnifi- 
cont. 16. Vast; sublime. 17. Dignified ; noble. Is. 


Swelling; proud. 19. Chief; a vi much traveled. 
20. nant; teeming. 2!. Hard; dificult. 22 Famil- 
far; intimate ; (culgar.] 23. Distinguished by extraordi- 
nary events, or unusual importance. 24. Denoting a de- 
gree of consanguinity, in the ascending or descending line ; 
as, great grandfather. 25. Superior ; preeminent. 
GREAT, a. 1}. The whole; the gross; the lump or mass. 
2. People of rank of distinction. 
GREAT -BEL-LIED, a. Pregnant ; . Shak. 
+t GREAT'EN, v.t. ‘To enlarge. Raleigh. 
GREAT'EN, v. i. To increase ; to become large. South. 
REAT-HEART'ED, a. High spirited ; andejected. 
GREAT'LY, ado. 1. Ina great degree, much. 2. Nobly; 
Hlustriously. 3. Magnanimously ; generously ; bravely. 
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GREAT'NESS, 2 1. Largeness of bulk, dimensions num. 
ber or quantity. 2. Large amount; extent. 3. High de 
gree. 4. High rank or piace ; elevation ; dignity ; distinc. 
hon; eminence ; power; command. 5. Swelling pride ; 
affected state. (. Magnanimity ; elevation of sentiment; 
nobleness. 7. Strength or extent of intellectual faculties. 
0. Large extent or variety. 9. Grandeur; pomp; magni- 
ficence. i0. Force; intensity. 

GREAVE, for grove and yrovve. Spenser. See Grove and 

GREAVES ( Port. Armor 

S, (greevz) n. plu. - grevas. 
tie igo sor of Goce. pene ] sl 

GREBE, n. A fowl of the genus colymdue. 

GRE'CIAN, a. Pertaining to Greece. 

GRECIAN, x. 1. A native of Greece. Also, a Jew, who 
understood Greek. 2. One well versed in the Greek lan- 


uage. : 

GRE CIAN-FIRE, n. (Fr. feu Greceois.] Wild fire ; such as 
will burn within water. 

GRECIAN-IZE, o. i. (Fr. Grecanizer.) To play the Gre- 
cian ; to speak Greek. 

GRECISM, n. [L. Greciemus.)] An idiom of the Greek 
language. Addison. 

GRE'CIZE, v.t. 1. To render Grecian. 2. To translate 
into Greek. 

GRE'CIZE, v. t. To speak the Greek language. 

fGREEB, nv. [Fr. gré.} 1. Good will. Spcxser. 2 Step, 
rank ; degree. (Kee becare.] Spenser. 

t{GREE, v. +. To agree. See Acree. 

[GREECE, 2. [W. gréz.) A tlight of steps. 

tGREED, x. Greedineas. Grukum, 

GREED'I-LY, adc. 1. With a keen appetite for food or 
drink ; voraciously ; ravenously. 2. With keen or ardent 
desire ; eagerly. 

GREED‘I-NESS, w. 1. Keenness of appetite for food or 
drink ; ravenvusness ; vuracity. 2. Ardent desire. 

GREED’Y, a. [Sax. grediy.] 1. Having a keen appetite 
for food or drink ; ravenous ; voracious , very hungry. 2 
Having a keen desire of any thing ; eager to obtain. 

GREED'Y-GUT, an. A glutton; a devourer ; a belly-god. 
Cotyrave. 

GREEK, a. Pertaining to Greece. 

GREEK, a. J. A native of Greece, 2. The language of 
Greece.—Greek-fire, a combustible composition, the con- 
stituents of which are suppused to be asphalt, with nitre 
and sulphur. 

GREEK’‘ISH, a. Peculiar to Greece. Milton. 

GREEK‘LING, x. An inferior Greek writer. 

GREEK!/ROSE, a. Ihe tlower campion. 

GREEN, a. (Sax. grene.] 1. Being of the color of herbage 
and plants when growing, 4 color composed of blue and 
yellow rays; verdant. 2. New; fresh ; recent. 3. Fresh; 
flourishing ; undecayed. 4. Containing its natural juices ; 
not dry ; not seasoned. 5, Not roasted ; half raw. 6. Un- 
ripe ; immature ; not arrivod to perfection. 7. Iu.mature in 
age; young. 8. Pale; sickly; wan; of a greenish pale 
color. 

GREEN,n. 1. The color of growing piants ; 8 color com- 
posed of bine and yellow rays, which, mixed in different 
proportions, exhibit a variety of shades. 2. A grasay 

lain or plat; a piece of ground covered with verdam 

erbage. 3. Fresh leaves or branches of trees or other 
plants; wreaths. 4. The leaves and stems of young 
plants used in cookery or dressed for food in the spriug ; 
wn the plural. New Iingland. 

GREEN, c. t. To make green. Thomson. 

GREEN/BROOM, or GREEN'WEED, n. A plant of the 

enus genista, 

EEN‘€LOTH, 2. A board or court of justice held in the 
counting-house of the British king’s lrousebold, having cog- 
nizance of all matters of justice in the king’s househuld. 

GREEN'-€OL-ORED, a. Pale; sickly. Journeur. 

GREEN'-€ROP, a. A crop of green vegetables, such as ar- 
tificial grasses, turneps, &c. 

GREEN-EARTH, n. A species of earth or mineral, eo 
called : the mountain green of artists. Ure. 

GREEN’-EVED, a. Having n eyes. Skak. 

GREEN’FINCH, n. A bird of the genus fringdla 

GREEN’'FISH, ». A fish so called. Ainsworth. 

GREENGAGE, an. A apecies of plum. 

GREEN'GRO-CER, 2. A retailer of greens. 

GREEMHATRED, a. Having green locks or hair. 

GREEN D, 2. A state of greenness. Chaucer. 

GREEN‘HORN, rv. A raw youth. 

GREEN’-HOUSE, ». A house in which tender plants are 
sheltered from the weather, and preserved green during 
the winter or cold weather. 

GREEN 'ISH, «. Somewhat green ; having a tinge of green. 
Newton. 

GREEN ‘I8H-NESS, xn. The quality of being greenish. 

GREEN'LY, adv. With a green culur ; newly ; freshly ; im- 
maturely. 

GREEN'LY, a. Of 


color. Gascoigne. 
GREEN/NERS, a. 


a green 
. The quality of being green ; viridity 
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®. {mmaturity ; uoripeness. 3. Freshness, vigur. 4. 
Newnesa. 

GREEN -ROOM, n. A room, near the stage, to which actuns 
retire, during the intervals of their parts in the play. 

GREEN -SICK-NESS, . Vhe cArurusw, a disease of maids, 
eo called frou the color it vecasions in the face. 

GREEN -SICK-NESSED, a. Having a sickly taste. Bp. 
Rundle. 

GREEN -STALL, x. A stall on which greens are ex posed 
w sale. ; 

GREENSTONE, a. A rock of the trap formation. 

GREENLSW ARD, a. Turf green with grass. 

GREEN WEED, a. Dyer’s weed. 

GREEN WOOD, vn. Wood when green, as in summer. 

GREEN WQQOD, a. Pertaming ta green woud. ; 

GREKT, v. t. (Sax. gretan, yrettan.} 1, ‘Vo address with 
expressions of kind wishes; to salute in kindness and 
respect, 2. To address at Last Se tu address i any 
manner. 3. To congratulate. 4. To puy compliments at 
a distance ; to send kind wishes to. 5. ‘To useet and ad- 
dreas with kindness ; or to express kind wishes, wecouipa- 
nied with an euabrace. 6. “Tv ineet. 

GREET, v.1. 1. To meet and salute. 
by Spenser gre 5 [vls.] 

GREE! ED, pp. Addressed with kind wishes ; compli- 
meuted. 

GREET ER, ». One who greets. 

GREETING, ppr. Addressing with kind wishes or expres- 
sions of guy, complinenting , congritulating , saluting. 
GREE TUNG, a. Expression of Kindness or joy ; salutauon 

al meeting ; compliment addressed from one absent. 

FGREEZE, a. (L. gressus.| A wep, or flight of stepe. See 
GuEECceR. 

GRE FUER, a. (Fr.) A registrars, or recorder. 

GRE GAL, a. [he grec.] Pertaining to a flock. 

GREAGA'RI-AN, a. Belonging to a herd. 

GRE-GA'RI-OUS, a. (1. erevurins.) Having the habit of 
assembling or living in a flock or herd ; nut habitually sol- 
itary or hiving alone. 

GRE-GA’RI-UOUS-LY, ado. Ina flock or herd ; ina company. 

GRE-GARI4A0US-NESS, nu. ‘The state or quality of living in 
Hoeks or herds, 

GREGORi-ASN, a. Denoting what belongs to Gregory. 
—The Greyuria cate.dar is one which shows the new 
and full moon, with the time of Easter, and the movable 
feasts depending thereon, by means of epacts.—The Gre- 
furan wear ts Me present year, aa refomned by Pope Greg- 
ory NIL, i lool, commeting of 465 dys, 5 hours, 44 min- 
utes, 17 seconds, with an additional duy every fourth year. 

R*GREIT, cr. i. (Goth. gretan.) Yo lament. Spenser. 

fGREITH, vt. (Sax. gervdan.) Vo make ready. 

TGREIPUH, a. Goods ; furniture. Chaucer, 

GREIMI-AL, a. (L. yremium.) Belonging to the lap or 
bosam, Dict. 

GRENADE, n. (Sp. yranada; Fr. grenade.) In the art of 
war, a hollow ball or shell of iron or other metal, about 
two inches and a half in diameter, to be filled with pow- 
der, which is to be fired by means of a fusee, and thrown 
by hind anoug enennes. 

GREN-A-DIERS, n. [from Fr. grenade.) 1. A foot soldier, 
wenringa highcap. 2. A fowl! found in Angola, in Africa. 

GRENA-TITE, a, Staurotide or staurolite, a mnineral. 

GREW, pret. of row. 

GREY. See Gra. 

GKEY HOUND, x. (Sax. grighund.} A tall, fleet dog, kept 
for the chase. 

GRICE, a. A little pig. 

GRIDDLE, a. (W. gredell.) A pan, broad and shallow, 
for baking cakes. 

GRIDE, v. t. [[t. gridare.] To grate, of to cut with a grat- 
ing soutid ; to cut; lo penetrate or pierce pedal d 

GRIIWE-LIN, ». (Fr. era de len.) A color maed of white 
and red, ora ay violet. 

GRIDTR-ON, (grid f-urn) an. [W. grediaw.) A grated uten- 
sil for broiling flesh and fish over coals. 

GRIFF, n. Oe yrtief: Fr. grief] 1. The pain of mind pro- 
duiced by loss, misfortune, injury or evils of any kind; 
sorrow ; regret. 2. The pain of mind occasioned by our 
own wisconduct ; sorrow or regret that we have done 
vroug; pain accompanying repentance. 3. Cause of 
sorrow , that which afflicts. 

GRIEF PUL, a. Full of grief or sorrow. Sackrille. 

GRIEF LESS, a. Sorrowless ; without grief. Huloet. 

GRIEF SHOT, a, Pierced with gnef. Shak. 

t GRIEV-A-BLE, a. Lamentable. Qurrer. 

GRIEVANCE, ». That which causes grief or uneasiness ; 
that which burdens, oppresees or injures, iinplying a sense 
of wrong done. 

GRIEVE, v.t. [D. erieven.) 1. To give pain of mind to ; 
to afflict ; to wound the feelings. 2. Tu afflict ; to infliet 

inon. 3. To make sorrowful; to excite regret iw 4. 
‘vo offend ; to displease , to provoke. 

GRIEVE, v. i. ‘Te feel pain of mind or heart; to be in pain | 

on account of an evil; to sorrow ; to mourn. 


2. To weep ; written 


* See Synor sis 
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GRIfVED, pp. Pained , attlicted ; suffering sorrow 
GRIEEV EW, x. He of that which grieves. 
GRIRV ING, pyr. 1. Giving pain, alticting. 2. Sorroe: 
ing; exercucd with gnef; gweurning. 
GRIEEV ING-LY, ade. in sorrow , sorrowfully. 
GRIEVOUS, «. 1. Heavy , cppressive , burdensome. ZZ 
AMictive ; painful ; hard to be borne. J. Causing gnef as 
Sorrow. 4. Distressing. 5. Great; atrocious. tb. b2z- 
Pressing great uneasiness. 7+. Provoking ; uffensive; 
tending to ustate. oo. Hurtful; destructive; causng 
mischief. 
GRIEV'OUS-LY, adv. 1. With pain, painfully ; with grees 
in or distress, 2. With discontent, all will or gnef. 
. Calamitously , miserably ; gready , with greal uneasr 
ness, distress or grief. 4. Atruciously. 
I 1. Oppressiveness , weight thas 


GRIEV OUS-NESS, a. 
gives pain or distress. 2. Pain, affliction, calamity, dm 
atrociousne ss. 


tress, J. Greatness , ale : 
GRIEIFON, «a. (Fr. griffon.) tn the wateral hutery of the 


@nctents, AW imaginary animal suid to be generated be 
tween the lion and cagle. it in represented with four 
legs, wings and a beak, the upper past resembling ap 
eagle, and Ube lower part u liun. 

GRIF FON-LIKE, u. Resembling a griffon. 

GRIG, xn. 1. A smnalleel;, the saud eel. 2. A merry cree 
ture. 3. Health; [vbs.] 

tGRILL, ct. ¢. (Fr. griller.] To broil. 

f GRILL, a. Shaking with cold. Chaucer. 

GRIL-LADE, n. Any thing broiled on the gridiron. 

t GRIL LY, vc. t. To harass. /udiras. 

GRIM, a. (Sax. grim.] 1. Fierce ;, ferucious ; im pressing 
terror; frightful; hornble. 2 Ugly; wul-luoking. 32 
Sour; crabbed ; peevish ; surly. 

GRIM-FACED, a. Having a stern countenance. 

GRIM!-GRIN-NING, oa. Grinning wilh a Gerce counts. 
nance. Shak, 

GRIM -VIS-AGED, a. Grim-faced. 

GRI-MACE!, ». [Fr.] 1. A distortion of the countenance, 
from habit, affectation or insolence. 2. An ais of afiecta- 
tion. 

GRI-MA‘CED, (gre-maste’) a. Distorted ; having a crabbed 
Jook, 

GRI-MALU/KIN, n. The name of an old eat. 

GRIME, n. (lee. yryma.) Foul mauer; dirt; sullying 
biackness, deeply insinuated. 

GRIME, ». ¢. To sully or soil deeply ; to dirt. Shak, 

GRIMLY, a. Having a hideous or stern look. Beaument. 

GRIM-LY, adr. 1. Fiercely ; ferociously ; with a look of 
fury or ferocity. 2. Sourly ; sullenty. 

GRIM NESS, x. Fiereeness of look ; sternness ; crabbedness. 

GRIMY, «. Full of grime , foul. 

GRIN, va [Fax. grivnar.) 1. To eet the teeth together 
and open the tips, or to opeu the mouth and withdraw the 
Hips from the teeth, so as to show then, as in laughter oe 
scorn. 2. ‘Po fix the teeth, ag in anguish. 

GRIN, ». The act of closing the teeth and showing them, 
or of withdrawing the lips and showing Ube Lecth. 

tGRIN, vn. A snare oF trap. 

GRIN, ov. t. To express by grinning. AMfiulten. 

GRIND, rv. ¢.; pret! and pp. growrd. (Sax. grindaw.) 1. To 
break and reduce to fine particles or powder by finction ; 
to comminute by attrition ; to triturate. 2. ‘To break and 
reduce tw atnail pieces by the teeth. 3. To sharpen by 
rubbing or friction, to wear off the substance of 3 me- 
tallic instrument, and reduce it wo a sharp edge by the 
frict‘on of a stone. 4. ‘To make smootb ; to polish by 
friction. 5. To rubdune against another. ¢. To ress 
by severe exactions ; to afflict cruelly ; to barns. 7. To 
crush ip pieces; tu ruin. &. To grate. 

GRIND, c.%. 1. To perform the operation of grinding ; to 
move a mill. 2. To be moved or rubbed together, as in 
the operation of Renae: 3. To be ground or pulvenzed 
by friction. 4. To be polished and made smeouth by tne- 
tion. 5. To be sharpened by grinding. 

GRIND/ER, a. 1. One that grinds, or moves a mill. 2. The 
instrament of grinding. 3. A tooth that grinds ur chews 
food ; a double touth , a jaw tooth. 4.The teeth ip genenu. 

GRINDING, ppr. 1. Reducing to powder by frction; 
triturating ; levigating; chewing. 2. Making sharp; 
making smooth or polishing by friction. 

GRINDLE-STONE, The same as grindstone. 

*GRIND-STONE,x. A sandstone used for grinding oe 
sharpening tools. 

GRININ EK, n. One that grins. Addison. 

GRINNING, ppr. Closing the teeth and showing them, as 
in laughter , showing of the teeth. 

GRIN‘NING-LY, adr. With a grinning laugh. 

t GRIP, ». The gritfun. §t2k. 

GRIP, w. (Dan. yred.) A grasp; a holding fast. 

GRIP, vn. [D. groep.) A sinali ¢ itch or furrow. 

+GRIP, oc. ¢. To trench; to drain. 

GRIPR, r.¢. (Sax. sripan : Goth. grepan.) 1. To seize, 
to grasp; to catch with the hand, and to clasp closely 
with the fingens. 2. To hold fast; to hold with the fip 
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gers closely . 3. To seize and hold fast in the 
armns ; to embrace closely. 4. To close the fingers; to 
clutch. Pope. 5. To pinch; W press; tu compres, U. 
To give pain to the bowels. 7. ‘lo Pinch ; to straiten ; lo 
distress. 

GRIPE, o. & 1. To seize or catch by pinching ; to get 
inoney by hard bargains or mean exactions. 2. To feel 
the colic. 3. To lie wo cie<e to the wind, as a ship. 

*URIPE, x. 1. Grasp ; seizure ; fast hold with the hand or 
paw, or with the arms. 2. Squeeze ; pressure. 3. Op 
pression ; cruel exactions. 4. Affliction; pinching dis- 
tress ; as, the gripe of poverty.—o. In seamen s languase, 
tbe fore-foot or piece of timber which terminates the keel 
al the fore-end.—U. Gripes, in the plura!, distress of the 
bowels ; colic.—7. Gripes, in seamen?s language, an da- 
semblage of ropes, dead-eyes and twoks, fastened to ring- 
bolts in the deck to secure the boats. 

GRIP ER, zx. One who gripes ; an oppressor ; an extortioner. 


GRIPANG, ppr. Grasping; seizing , holding fast , pinch- |: 


ing ; oppressing ; distressing the bowels. 

GRIPPING, a. 1. A pinching or grasp; a distressing pain 
of the bowels ; colic.—2. In scumen’s languaye, the in- 
clination ofa ship to mn to the windward of her course. 

GRIPUNG-LY, ade. With a pain in the bowels. 

¢t GRIPPLE, a. 1. Griping . greedy ; covetous ; unfeeling 
Spenscr. d. Grasping fast ; tenacious. Spenser. 

¢ GRIP'PLE-NESS, 2». Covetousness. Ap. Hall. 

t GRIS, ». [Fr. gru.] A kind of fur. Chaucer. 

{GRISIAM-BER, used by .ilton for amberpris. 

&*GRISE, a. L. A step, or scale of steps. (LL. gressas. See 
Graxexcs.] Skak. 2 A swine. 

¢ GRI-SETTF, (gre-zet') n. (Fr.} A tradesman’s wife or 
duugiiter. Sterne. 

*GRIS'KIN, «2. The spine of a hog. 

GRISLY, a. (Sax. grislic.] Frightful ; 
Dryden 

GRYSONS (grésunz) x. Inhabitants of the eastern Swiss 
Alps. 

GRIST, x. (Sax. grist.] 1. Carn for grinding, or that which 
is ground at one time ; as much grain as is carried to the 
will at one time, or the meal it produces, 2. Supply ; 
provision. 3. Profit, gain ; as in the phrase, it brings great 
to the inill. 

GRIS ‘TLE, (gris‘l) n. (Sax. gristle.] A cartilage , asmooth, 
solid, elastic substance in animal bodies. 

GRIST'LY, (grisly) a. Consisting of gristle , like gristfe ; 
cartilaginous. are 

GRIST MILL, . A mill for grinding grain. 

GRIT, nw. (Sax. greot, or yryl, griufta.! |. ‘The cvarse part 
of meal. 2. Vats hulled, or coarsely ground ; written, also, 
greats. 3, Sand or gravel , rough, hard particles. 4. Sand- 
atone ; stone composed of particles of sand agglutinated. 

+ GRITH, n. Agreement. Craucer. 

GRITISTUNE. See Grit. 

GRIT TI-NESS, n. The quality of containing grit or con- 
sisting of grit, sand, or sumail, hard, rough particles of 


stone. 

GRIT'TY, «. Containing sand or grit; consisting of grit; 
full of hard particles ; sandy. 

GRIZ E-LIN. See GatorLin. 

GRIZ:ZLE, na. [Fr., Sp., Port. gris.] Gray; & gray color ; 
a mixture of white and black. Shak. 

GRIZ'ZLED, a. Gray ; of a n:xed color. 

GRIZZLY, a. Somewhat gray. Bacon, 

GROAN, v.i. (Sax. vranian, prunan.) 1. To breathe with 
a deep murmuring sound: tu utter a mournful voice, as 
in pain or sorrow. 2. To sigh, to be oppressed or afilict- 
ed ; or to complain of oppression. 

GROAN, x. LI. A deep, mournful sound, uttered in pain, 
sorrow or anguish. 2. Any low, rumbling sound. 

GROAN'PUL, a. Sad, inducing groans. Spenser. 

GROANUING, pyr. Uttering alow, mournful sound. 

GROANING, a. 1. The act of groaning ; lamentation ; 
complaint ; a deep soand uttered in pain or sorrow.—2. 
In hunting, the cry or noise of the buck. 

GROAT, (grawt; x. (D. wrout: G. grot.) 1. An English 
money of account, equal to four pence 2 A proverbial 
name for a smal! sum. 

GROATS, ( peed n. Oats that have the buils taken off. 

GROATS:-WORTH, x. The value of a groat. 

GROCER, a. A trader who deals in tea, sugar, spices, 
coffee te a fruits, &c. 

GROCER-Y, ». 1. A grocer’s store ; [local.] 2. The com- 
modities sold by grocers , usually in the plural. 

GROES, a. plu. Graves. North of England, 

GROG, a. A mixture of spirit and water not sweetened. 

GROG_BLOS-SOM, 2. A rum bud ; a redness on the nose 
or face of men who drink ardent spirits to excess. 

GROG DRINK-ER, 2. One addicted to drinking grog. 

GROGGY, a 1. A groggy horse ts one that bears wholly 
on his heels in trotting. Cyc.—2. In rulgar language, 
tipsy ; intoxicated. 

GROG: RAM, ju. [It. crosaagrana.) A kind of stuff made 

GROG RAN, of silk and mohair. 


hurrible ; terrible. 
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GROIN, ». |fce. and Goth. yrcin.| 1. The depreasea part 
of the human body between the belly aud the thigh.—2 
Ainong dwiéders, the angular curve made by the intersee 
tion of two semi-cylinders or arches.—3. [P'r. groin; Ge 

wy ] The snout or nuse of a swine. ; 
sROIN, = 4. To groan, Chaucer. 

GROM'WELL, or GRUM’IL, nu. A plant of the genus 
lithuspermum. The German gromrrell is the stellera. 

GROMET, (2. (Arm. gromm.} Among seamen, a ring 

GROM ME'T, § “formed of 1 strand of rope laid In three 
times round ; used jw fasten the upper edge of a sail to its 


stay. 

GROOM, n. (qu. Flemish or Old D. grom } 1, A boy or 

Bear man; a waiter; aserwant. 2. A man or boy the 
1a the charge of horses ; one who takes care of horses or 

ae aa In Figland, an ofticer of the king’s house- 
old. 

GROUM, or GOOM, a. [Sax. and Goth. gunma,a man] A 
man recently marr: '. or one who is attending his 
pused spouse in order w be married ; used in compositiun, 
as in bridegroom, Which see. 

GROUVE, (groov; ». [lce. Rroos 1, A furrow, channel, 
or long hot ow cut by a tool.—2. Among miners, & shaft 
or pit sunk iato the eartb. 

GROOVE, v. t. [Sw. grépa.] To eat a channel with an 
edged tool ; to furrow. 

GROOV'ER, a. A miner. [Local.” 

Cutting in channela. 


GROOVING, ppr. : 

GROPE, v.i. [Sax. gropiax, grapun.}] }. To feel along ; to 
search or attempt to find in the dark, or as a blind person, 
by feeling. 2. ‘Tu seek blindly in intellectual darkness 
without a certain guide or means of knowledge. 

GROVE, v. ¢. To search by feeling in the dark. 

GROP‘ER, a. One who gropes ; one who feels his way in 
the dark, or searches by feeling. 

GROPING, ppr. Feehug for something in darkness ; search- 
ing by feeling. 

GRCsSs, a. ire grox: It., Port. grosso.] 1. Thick ; bulky ; 
partecularly applied to animals ; fat; corpulent. 2. Coarse , 
mde; rough; not delicate. 3. Coarse, in a figuraline | 
gense ; rough; mean, purticularly, vulgar ; obscene , in. 
delicate. 4. Thick ; large; opposed to five. 5. Impure ; 
unrefined. 6. Gireat; palpable. 7. Coarse; large ; not 
delicate. 8 Thick; dense ; not attenuated ; not refined 
or pure. 9. ee ; enormous, shameful, great 
10. Stupid; dul. 11. Whole ; entire. 

GROSS, x. 1. The main body ; the chief part ; the bulk ; 
the maas. 2. The uumber of twelve dozen ; twelve times 
twelve.—IJn the gross, in rruss, in the bulk, or the whole 
undivided ; all parts taken together.— By the gross, in @ 
like sense. 

GROSS BEAK, x. A fowl of the genus lozia. 

GRCS8'-HEAD-ED, a. Having a thick skull ; stupid. 

GRGSS'LY, ade. 1. In buiky or large parts ; coarsely. 2. 
Greatly ; palpably ; enormously. 3. Greatly ; shame- 
fully. 4. Coarsely ; without refinement or delicacy. 5. 
Without art or skill. 

GROKRS NESS, x. 1. Thickness ; bulkiness ; corpulence ; 
fatness. 2. Thickness; spissitude; density. 3. Coarse- 
nese ; rudeness ; want of refinement or delicacy ; vulgar 
ity. 4. Greatness ; enormity. 

GROURSS'U-LAR, a. Pertaining to & gooseberry. 

GROSS'U-LAR, n. A rare mineral of the garnet kind, so 

named from its green color. 

GROT, or GROTTO, ®- Fr. grotte ; It. grotta.] 1A 

large cave or den; & 8U terraneous cavern; a natural 

cave or rent in the earth. Dryden. 2. A cave for coolness 


and refreshment. 
t GROTTA. oe For grotto. Not used in English. 
GRO-TESQUE’, ae tr. grotesque; &p., Port. grutesco.] 
GRO-TESK, Pildly formed ; whimsical; extrava- 
gant; of irregular forms and proportions ; ludicrous 
antic. 
GRO-TESQUE’, ». Whimsical figures or scenery. 
GRO-TESQUE'‘LY, adv. Ina fantastical manner. 
GROUND, n. [Sax., G., Dan., Bw. grund.| 1. The sur 
face of fand or upper part of the earth, without reference 
to the materials which compoee it. 2. Region ; territory. 
3. Land ; estate ; on. 4. The surface of the eart 5 
or a floor or pevene 5. Foundation ; that which sup 
ports any thing. 6. Fundamental cause ; primary reason 
or original principle. 7. First princi les.—8. In painting, 
the surface on whicha ba or object is represented .— 
9 In manufactures, the principal color, to which others 
are considered as ornamental.—10. Grounds, plural, the 
dottom of liquors ; dregs ; lees ; feces; as, coffee grounds 
11. The plain song; the tune on which descants are 
raised.—12. In etching, = gummous composition spread 
over the surface of the metal to he etched. 13. Field or 
place of action.—1!4. In music, the name given to a com 
ition in which the base, consisting of a few bars of in- 
dependent notes, ts continually repeated to a continually 
varying melody. 15. The foll to set a thing off; (obs. 
16. Furmerly, the pit of a play-house. B. Jonson.— ie 


Gand, $as7.; CHas§H ; FF asin this. ¢ Obsolete 


GRO 


am ground. 1, Tu advance ; to forward in evn- 
fics. 2. Te gain credit ; to prevaul.— 7 lose ground. 1. 
To retire ; to retreat. 2. To lose credit ; to decline.— 7’ 
give ground, w recede; to yield advantage.— Tu get 
ound, and to ge/ser ground, are seldom used. 
GROUND, v. ¢. To lay or set on the ground. 2. To 
found ; to fix o2 set, as un a2 fuundation, cause, reason or 
inciple. 3. Tv settle in firgt principles ; to fix firmly. 
are 


D, v. i. Te run aground ; to strike the bottom and 
remain fixed. 
GROUND, pret. and pp. of grind. 
GROUND AGE, x. A tax paid by a ship for standing in 


GROUND-ANG-LING, n. Fishing without a float, with a 
bullet placed a few inches from the book. 

GROUND -ASH, a. A sapling of ash; a young shoot from 
the stump of an ash. .Murtimer. 

GROUND!-BAIT, n. Bait for fish which sinks to the bottom 
of the water. Waltun. 

GROUNDED.LY, ado Upon firm principles. 

GROUND-FLOOR, x. ‘The first or lower tioor of a house. 
But the English call the secozd floor from the ground the 

st floor. 

GROUND/-I-VY, x. A well-known plant. 

GROUND LESS, a. 1. Wanting ground or foundation ; 
wanting cause or reason for support. 2. Not authorized ; 


alse. 
GROUND’LESS-LY, ado. Without reason or cause. 
GROUND!LESS-N » ». Want of just cause, reason or 
authority for support. T'i/lutson,. 
GROUND‘LING, a. A fish that keeps at the bottom uf the 
water ; hence, a low, vulgar person. Shak. 
GROUND'LY, adv. Upon principles; solidly. Ascham. 
IROUND-NUT, x. A plant, the aruchis. 
GROUND -OAK, a. A sapling of oak. Mortimer. 
GROUND-PINE, x. A plant, a species of texcrium. 
GROUN DI-PLATE, n. In architecture, the grownd-platcs are 
the outermost proces of timber [ying on or near the ground. 
GROUND/-PLOT, x. 1. The ground on which a building 
je placed. 2. The ichnography of a building. 
GROUND'-RENT, a, Rent puid for the privilege of build- 
ing on another man’s land. Johnsun, 
GROUND-RQOM, x. A room on the ground; a lower 
room. Tatler. 
GROUNDISEL, a. A plant of the genus senecio, of several 


species. 

GROUNDSEL, )a. Sarde and Sax. syll.] The timber 

GROUND --SILL, of a building which lies next to the 
prouns > commonly called a sill. 

GROUND-TA€-KLE, n. In ships, the ropes and furniture 
belonging to anchors. 

GROUND WORK, a. 1. The work which forme the foun- 
dation or support of any thing; the basis; the funda- 
mentals. 2. The ground ; that to which the rest are ad- 
ditional. 3. First principle ; original reason. 

GROUP, )x. [It. groppo; Fr. groupe.) 1. A cluster, crowd 
GROOP, or throng ; an asgemblage ; a number collected 
without any regular form or arrangement.—2, In paintin 
and sculpture, an assemblage of two or more figures of 
men, beasts or other things which have some relation to 

each other. 

GROUP, v.t. [Fr. grouper.) To form a group; to bring or 
lace together in a cluster or Knot; to form an assem- 
lage. ; 

GROUPED, pp. Formed or placed in a crowd. 

GROUPING, ppr. Bringing together in a cluster or as. 


aemblage. ; 

GROUPING a. The art of composing or combining the ob- 
jrcts of a picture or piece of sculpture. 

GROUSE, a. ee 

GROUT n. os ° a 
A kind of wild apple: 3 
which purges off. 

GROUT'NOL, See Growrngrap. 

GROVE, a. (Sax. gref, graf.) 1. In gardening, a smal) 
wood or cluster of trees with a shaded avenue, or a wood 
inpervious to the rays of the sun. 2. A wood of small 
extent.—In America, the word is applied to a wood of 
natural growth in the field, as well as to planted trees in 
agarden. 3. Something resembling a wood or trees in a 
wood, 

GROV'EL, (grov) v. ¢. [Ice. va.) 1. To creep onthe 
earth, or with the face to the ground; to lie prone, or 
move with the body prostrate on the earth; to act ina 


1. Coaree meal; pollard. Q. 
A thin, coarse mortar. 4. That 


rostrate ure. 2. To be low or mean. 
GROVEL- R, ». One who grovels; ean abject wretch. 
GROV'EL-ING, . 1, Creeping; moving on the ground. 


2.a. Mean; without dignity or elevation. 
GROV’Y, a. Pertaining to a grove ; frequenting groves, 
GROW, v.i.: pret. grew: pp. grown. (Sax. growan.) 1. 
To ev, arge in bulk or stature, by 1 natural, imperceptible 
addition of matver ; to vegetate, as plinnts, or to be aug- 
mented by natural process,asanimals. 2. To be produ- 
cer by vegetation. 3. To increase ; to be augmented ; to 


SUT 


GRU 


wax. 4. Tu advance; to improve; to make progres 

5. Tu advance ; toextend. 6. ‘To come by degrees; te 
becume ; to reach any state. 7. ‘I'o come forward ; te 
advance. 8. Tuo be changed fsom one state to anvther 

te become. 9. To proceed, as fromm a cause or reason. 
10. ‘To acerue ; tocume. 11. To swell; to increase ; a, 
the wind yrew to a tempest.—/'u gruw out of, to issue 
from, as plants from the s0i.— 7 grow up, w arrive at 
manhood, or to advance to full stature.— 7% grow up, or 
to grow toycther, lo close and adhere; to become united 
by growth. 

GROW, v.t. To produce; to raise; as, a farmer grows 
ree quantities of wheat. [This is a modern, abusive use 
Of prrow 

GROW'E 7”. 1. One who grows ; that which increases.— 
2. In English use, one who raises or produces. 

GROWING, ppr. Increasing ; advancing in size or extent; 
becoming ; accruing ; swelling ; thriving. 

GROWL, v. i. (Gr. ypuddn.} To murmur or snarl, as a 
dog | to utter an angry, grumbjing sound. 

GRO VL, v. t. To express by growling. T'humson. 

GROWL, a. The murmur of a croes dog. 

GROWLER, a. A snarling cur ; a grumbler. 

GROWLING, ppr. Grumbling ; snarling. 

GROWN, pp. of zrow. 1. Advanced ; icreased in growth 
2. Having arrived at full size or stature.— Grown over, 
covered by the growth of any thing ; overgrown. 

t GROWSE, v. i, (Sax. agrisan.] ‘lo shiver; to have chilla, 

GROWTH, a. 1. The gradual increase of animal and vege- 
table bodies. 2. Product ; produce ; that which hae 
grown. 3. Production ; any thing produced. 4. Increase 
in number, bulk or frequency. 5. Increase in extent ar 

revalence. 6. Advancement ; progress ; improvement 

GROW T'HEAD, |». 1. A kind of fish. 2. A jaxy pervon ; 

GROWT'NOL a hubber ; [ots.] 

GRUB, o. & (Goth. gruban.] Tu dig ; to be occupied in dig- 


ng. 
chun, v.t. To dig ; mostly followed by wp.— To erwd up, 
is to dig up by the roots with an instrument; to ruot out 


PUT 

GRUB, n. 1. A small worm, particularly, a hexaped or six- 
footed worm, produced from the egg of the beetle. 2. A 
short, thick man ; a dwarf, in contempt. 

Vanes n. A tool used tn grubbing uy weeds, and the 

ike. 

GRUB RER, ». One who grubs up shrubs, &. 

GRUB'BING-HOE, i. An instrument for digging up trees, 
shrubs, &e. by the roots ; a mattuc, 

GRUB'BLE, v. i. [G. grvbetn.} To feel un the dark; to 
grovel. (Not much used.) Dryden. 

GRUWSTREET, n. Originally, the name of a street near 
Moorfields, in London, much inhabited by mean writers ; 
Dente: applied to mean writings ; as, a Grudb-street poem. 
SJORNEOH, 

GRUDGE, +. t. [W. grvg.] 1. To be discontented at am 
other’s enjoyments or advantages ; to envy one the pos- 
session or happiness which we desire for ourselves. 2& 
To give or take unwillingly. 

GRUDGE, v. i. 1. To murmar; to repine; to complain 
2. ‘To be unwilling or reluctant. 3. To be envious. 4 
To wish in secret; [vbs.] 5. To feel compunction ; te 

rieve ; [obs.} 

GRUDGE, n. I. Sullen malice or malevolence ; ill-will ; se 
cret enmity; hatred. 2. Unwillingness to benefit. 3 
Remorse of conscience ; [obs ] 

t GRUDG EONS, n. plu. Coarse meal. Reaumort. 

GRUDG ER, a. One that grudges ; © murmurer. 

GRUDGING, pr. Envying:; heing uneasy at another's 
possession of something which we have a desire to pos 
RESS. 

GRUDG'ING, 2. 1. Uneasiness at the possession of some- 
thing by another. 2. Reluctance ; also, a secret wish ov 
desire, [obs.] 3. A symptom of disease ; [vds. 

GRUDGING-LY, adv. Unwillingty ; with relactance or 
discontent. 

GROEL, ». [W. grual.] A kind of light food made by 
boiling meal in water. 

GRUFF, a. (D. grof: W. gruf.) Of a rough or stern 
countenance ; sour; surly ; severe; rugged; harsh. 

GRUFF'LY, adv. Roughly ; sternly ; ruggedly ; harahly. 

GRUFF'NESS, n, Roughness of countenance ; sternness. 

GRUM, a. [Dan. om) ]. Morose ; severe of counte. 
nance ; sour; surly. 2. Low; deep in the throat ; guttu- 
ral; rumbling. 

GRUMBLE, ov. &. (D. cro.rmelen, grommen; Sax. 
tan.) 1. To murmur with discontent; to atter a low 
voice by way of complaint. © To growl: tosnar. 3. 
To rumble; to roar - tomakea harsh and heavy sound. 

GRUM'BLER, ». One who grmimbles or murmurs; one 
who complains; 9 discontented man. 

GRUMBLING, ppr. Marmuring through discontent ; rum- 
bling | growling. 

GRUMRLING, rv. A murmuring through discontem ; @ 
rumbling. 
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GUA dil 
#RU M'BLING-LY, ado. With grumbling or complaint. GUARIYFUL, a. Wary ; cauticas. 


4sKU ME, a. BAe graumeau.) A thick, viscid consistence of 
a fluid; a clot, as of bload, &c. 

GRUM'‘LY, adv. Morosely ; with a satilen countenance. 

GKOMOUOS, a. Thick ; concreted : clotted. 

GROUM!OGUS-NESS, n. A state of being concreted. 

sRUN'DEL, a. The fish called a vroundling. 

GRUNDSEL, See Gaounpsat. Milton. 

GRUNT, c. i, (Dan. grynter.] To murmur like a hog; to 
utter a short groan, or a deep guttural sound. 

GRUNT, ». A deep guttural sound, as of a hog. 

4:RUNT'ER, a. 1. One that grunts. 2. A fish. 

<ERUNTANG, ppr. Uteering the murmuring or guttural 
sound of swine or other animals. 

«RUNTING, 2. The guttural soand of swine and other 
animals. 

+t GRUNT'ING-LY, ado. Murmuringly ; mutteringly Sher- 
wood, 

GRUN‘TLE, v.i. To grant. [Vot much used.] 

FRUNT'LING, a. A young hog. 

‘sRUTCH, for grudge, is now vulgar, and not to be used. 

izRY,n. (Gr. ypv.] 1. A measure containing one tenth of 
aline. 2. Any thing very small or of little value. 

'zRYPHIITE, x. ee evyphites.} Crowstone. 

*GUAIA‘EUM, (gui’cum) n. Lignum cite, or pock wood ; 
a tree produced in the warm climates ef America. 

GUAI-A'VA, wn. An American fruit. Willer. See Guava. 

GUA'NA, n. A apecies of lizard, found in America. 

GUA-N&’EO, vn. The lama, or camel of Suuth America. 

GUA'NO, a. A substance found on many isles in the Pa- 
cific, which are frequented by fowls; used as a manure, 

GUX/RA, a. A bicd of Brazil, the tantalus ruber. 

GUAR-AN-TEE’, 2. A warrantor, See Guaranty, 

GU AR‘AN-TIED, (gar‘an-tid) pp. Warranted. 

GUAR'AN-TOR, (gar‘an-tor) 2. A warmator; one who 
engages to see that the stipiiations uf another are per- 
formed. 

GUAR AN-TY, (gar‘an-ty) v. & (Fr. gurantir.] 1. To 
Warrant ; to make sure ; to andertake or engage that an- 
other person shall perform what be has stipulated. 2. To 
undertake to secure to another, at aH events. 3. To in- 
demuify ; to gave harmless. 

GUAR'AN-TY, (gar'an-ty) a. [Pr. garant: Sp. garantia.) 
1. An undertaking or engagement by a third person or 
party, that the stipulations of a treaty shall be observ- 
ed by the contmeting parties or by one of them. 2. One 
who binds himself to see Ure stipulations uf another per- 
formed ; written also, yudrentee. 

GUARD, (gard) 0. ¢. [Fro gurder.] 1. To secure ayainst 
injury, losa or attack , to protect ; to defend ; to keep in 
safety. 2. To secure against objections or the attacks of 
malevolence. 3. ‘l'o accompany and protect ; to accompany 
for protection. 4. ‘To adorn with lists, laces or orna- 
ments ; Sen 5. To gird; to fasten by binding. 

GUARD, (gard) oc. i. To watch by way of caution or de- 
fense ; to be cautiows; to be in a state of defense or 
safety. 

GUARD, n. (Fr. gurde.] 1. Defense ; preservation or se- 
curity against injury, loss or attack. 2. That which se- 

cures against attack or injury ; that which defends. 3, 
A man or body of men occupied in pres rving a person or 
ace from attack or injury. 4. A state of caution or vig- 
lance ; or the act of chserving what passes in order to 
revent surprise or attack . cure; attention ; watch ; heed. 
. That which secures against objections or censure ; 
caution of expression. 6. Part of the hilt of a sword, 
which protects the hand.—7. In fencing, a posture of de- 
fense. 8. An ornamental lace, hem or border ; [0d+.J— 
Advanced-guard, or can-rruard, in military affiurs,a body 
of troops, either horse ar foot, that marct before an anny 
or division, to prevent surprise, or give notice of dan- 
ger.— Reur-guard, a body of truops that march in the rear 
of an anny or division, for its protection.—Life-quard, a 
body of select troops, whose duty is to defend the person 
of a prince or other officer. 

GUARD*~BOAT, u. A boat appointed to row the rounds 
among ships of war ina harbor, to observe that their offi- 
cers keep a Leer luok-out. 

GUARD CH M-BER, n. A guarg-reom. 

GUARD'-ROOM, 2. A room for the accommodation of 


ds. 

GUARD -SHIP, n. A vessel of war appointed to superin- 
tend the marine affairs in a harbor. 

GUARD‘A-BLE, a. That may be protected. 

GUARD/AGE, 2. Wardship. Shak. 

UARD/ANT, a. 1. Acting as guardian ; [vds.)—2. In her- 

aldry, having the face turned toward the spectator 
+GUXRD‘ANT, a. A guardian. Shak. 

GUARDED, pp. 1. Defended; protected; accompanied 
by a guard. 2. a. Cautious; circumspect. 3. Framed or 
uttered with caation. 

GUARIVED-LY, adv. With circumspection. 

GUAXARDED-NESS, x. Caution ; circumspection. 

GUARD ER, n. One that guards. 


SS ONT 
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GUARDIAN, x. [Fr. gurdien ; Sp. guurdiana.|] 1. Awa 
den ; one who guards, preserves or vecures ; one to whom 
any thing is conunitted.—2. In law one who is chosen ug 
appointed to take charge of the estate and education of ag 
orphan.— dian of the spiritualities, the person to whom 
the spiritual jurisdiction uf a diucese is intrusted, during 
the vacancy of the see. 


GUAKRD'I-AN, a. Protecting ; performing the office of a 
provectos. 
t GUARD'I-AN-ESS, n. A female guardian. Beaumont. 


GUARD'I-AN-SHIP, 2. The office of a guardian ; protec 
GUARDING, pens’ Def ding ; prote securing 
P ; ending ; cting ; ing ; 
tendin for piceeciion: , sg 
GUARD‘LESS, a. Without a guard cr defense. 
GUARD/SHIP, n. Care ; protection. [ Little used.? 
t GUA‘/RISH, o. ¢. (Fr. ir.) To heal. Spenser. 
GUA'RY-MIB/A-€ E, £ (com. guare-mirkl.] A miracle 
play 
GUA'VA, nv. An American tree and its fruit. 
tGOVBER-NATE, v. t. [L. yuberno.) To govern. 
GU-BER-NA‘TION, n. if 
direction. [Litt/e use 


- gubernatio.] Government ; rule; 
+) Watts. 
GO'BER-NA-TIVE, a. verning. Chaucer. 


GU-BER-NA-TORI-AL, a. [L. gubernutor.] Pertaining to. 


one or to a governor. 

GUD'GEON, (gud‘jin) ». (Fr. goujon.) 1. A small 
easily caught, and hence, 2. A person easily cheated or 
insnared, Sit. 3. A bait; allurement. 4. An iron pin 
on which a wheel turns.—Sea-gudycun, the black guby or 
rock-fish. 

GUELF {™- The Guelfs, so called from the name of a 

GUELPh, family, composed a faction formerly, in Ita- 
ly, opposed to the Gibelines. 

tGUER'DON, (ger‘don) n. [Fr.] A reward ; requital; rec- 
ompense. Afilton. i 

tGUER/DON, u. t. To reward. B. Jonson. 

t GU ER/‘DON-A-BLE, a. Worthy of reward. Sir @ Buck. 

t GUER‘DON-LESS, a. Unrecompensed. Chaucer. 

GUESS, (ges) v. t. (D. yosen; Sw. gissu.}) 1 To con- 
jecture ; to form an opinion without certain principles or 
means of knowledge. Pope, 2. To judge or form an opin- 
ion from some reasons that render a thing probable, but 
fill short of sufficient evidence. 3. ‘To hit upon by acci- 
dent. 

GUESS, v. i. To conjecture ; to jndge at random. 

GUESS, n. Conjecture . judgment without any certain evi- 
dence or grounds. Driden, 

GUESSED, pp. Conjectured; divined. 

GUESSER, a. One who guesses ; a conjecturer; one whe 
judges without certain knowledge. 

GUESSING, ppr. Conjecturing ; judging without certain 
evidence, or crane of opinion. 

GUESS'ING-LY, ade. By way of conjecture. 

GUEST, (gest) 2. (Sax. gest.) 1. A stranger; one who 
comes from a distance, and takes lodgings at a place. 2. 
A visitor; a stranger or friend, entertained in the house 
or at the table of another. 

t GUEST, v. i. Tu be entertained in the house or at the ta- 
ble of another. 

GUEST’ -CHAM Berger mn. An apartment appropriated to 
the entertainment of guests, 

GUEST'-RITE, a. Office due to a guest. Chapman. 

GUEST’-ROPE, ) 2. A rope to tow with, or to make fast a 

GUES*-ROPE, boat. Mar. Dict. 

GUEST'WISE, adv. In the manner of a guest. 

GUG@GLE. See Gunaue. 

GUHR, 2. A loose, earthy deposit from water. 


GUID/A-BLE, a. That may be guided or governed by | 


counsel. Sprat. 

GUID/AGE, a. The reward given tea guide for services 
[attle used.) 

GUID‘ANCE, xn. The act of guiding; direction ; guvern- 


ment; a leading. 

GUIDE, (gide) v. t. [Fr. gwider.] 1. To lead or direct in 
& way ; to conduct in a course or Daas 2. To dirert ; to 
order. 3. To influence ; to give direction to. 4. To in- 
struct and direct. 5. To direct ; to regulate and manage ; 
to superintend. 

GUIDE, a. (Fr. guide.} 1. A person who leads or directs 
another in his way or course ; a conductor. 2. One who 
directs another in his conduct or course of life. 3. A di- 
rector ; a regulator ; that which leads or conducts. 

GUID‘ED, pp. Led ; conducted; directed in the way ; in- 
structed and directed. 

GUIDE’LESS, a. Destitute of a guide ; wanting a director. 


Dryden. 
GUYDE'POST, n. A post at the forks of a road for directing - 


travelers the way. 
GUID’‘ER, n. A guide ; one who guides or dtrects. 
t GUTD/ER-ESS, ». She who guides or directs. Carton. 
GUIDING, ppr. Leading ; conducting ; dirccting superin- 
tending. 
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GUTDON, «. (hee) The flag or standard of a troop of cav- 
alry ; or the standard-bearer. Luser. 

GUILB, (gilda. (Sax. veld, geeld, sild. ov gyld.| In Fag- 
land, a society fraternity of company, associated for 
some purpose, parbenialy for carrying on commerce. 
Hence the name Guid sul, the grent court of judicature 
in London 

GUILD‘ A-BLE, a. Liable to a tax. Spelman. 

GUILD ER See Gitpern. 

GUILE, gile) x. (qu. Old Fr. guille, or gille.] Craft ; eun- 
ning , artifice ; duplicity ; deceit. 
GUILE, oe ¢. To disguise crattily. Spenser. 

fours y@ Treacherous ; deceiving. Shak, 
UILE/FYL, @. 1. Cunning; crafty ; 
ceitful; insidious. 2. ‘Treacherous sd 
ed to deceive. 

GUILE/FYL-LY, ado. Artfully ; insidiously ; treacher- 

ously. 

QUILE/FUL-NESS, x. Deceit ; secret treachery. 

GUILE'LESS, a. Free from guile or deceit ; artless ; frank ; 
sincere ; honest. 

GUILE LESS-NESS, a. Simplicity ; freedom from guile. 

GUITL'ER, 2. One who betrays into danger by insidious 
arta. Spenser. 

GUIL‘LE-MOT, n. [W. guwilarg.] A water fowl. 

GUIL'‘LU-TINE, (gilloteen) x. [Fr., from the name of the 
inventor.] An engine or machine for beheading persons 
at a stroke. 

GUIL-LO-TINE‘, (gilto-teen’) v. ¢. To behead with the 
guillotine. : 

GUILLS, a. A plant, the corn marigold. 

GUILT, (gilt) a. (sax. gylt.] 1. Criminality; that state 
of a moral agent which results from his actual commis- 
sion of acrime or offense, knowing it to be a crime, or 
violation of law. 2. Criminality in a political or civi} 
view ; exposure to forfeiture or other penalty 3. Crime; 


offense. 

GUILT L-LIKE, ade. Guilty. Shak. 

UILT'I-LY, adv. In & manner to incur guilt; not inno- 
cently. Shak. “ 

GUILT'I-NESS, 2. The state of being guilty ; wickedness ; 
criminality ; guilt. Sadnew. 

GUILT’ LESS, a. 1. Free from guilt, crime or offense; tn- 
nocent. 2. Not produced by the slaughter of animals. 

GUILT’LESS-LY, advo. Without guilt; innucently. 

GUILT’LESS-NESS, a. Innocence ; freedom from guilt or 
crime. Sidney. 

GUILT’-SICK, 4. Diseased in consequence of guilt. 

GUILTY, (gilt'y) a. (Sax. gylug.) 1. Criminal, having 
knowingly committed a crime or offense. 2. Wicked ; 
corrupt ; sinful. J. Conscious. 

GUIN'LA, (gin‘ny) ». [from Guinea, in Africa, which 
abounds with gold.) Formerly, a gold coin of Great 
Britain of the value of twenty-one shillings sterling. 

QUIN'EA-DROP-PER, a. One who cheats by drupping 
guineas. 

GUIN'EA-HEN, vn. The Mumnida meleagris, a fow! of the 
yailinareous order, a native of Africa. 

GUIN'EA-PEP PER, a. A plant, the capsicum. 

GUINEA-PIG, a. In rovlozy, @ quadruped of the genus 
catia or cavy, found in Brazil. 

GUINTAD, or GWIN-TAD, x. [W. geen, zoyn.] The 
whiting, a fish of the salmon or trout Kind. 

GUISE, gize) «. (Fr. guise.] 1. External appearance ; 
dress; garb. 2. Manner; mien; cast of behavior. 3. 
Custom ; mode ; practice. 

GUISIER, (gizer) x. A person in disguise ; a mummer who 
oes about at Christmas. Eng. 

GUIT-AR:, (git-ar’) x. (Fr. guitare.) A stringed instrument 
of music. 

GO'LA, or GOLA, 2. An ogee or wavy member in a 
building ; the cymatium. 

GC-LAUND, n. An aquatic fowl. Peanant. 


GUTACH, a. ae ae A glutton; a swallowing. 
i . To swallow greedily. 


artful; wily; de- 


eceitiul. J. intend- 


GUTACH, v. 
ULA'HOEN. The same as gulch, 

GULES, n. (Fr. gueules.] In heraldry, a term denoting 
red. Facye. 

GULF, ». [Fr. yolfe; It., 8p., Port. golfo.] 1. A recess 
in the ocean from the general line of the shore into the 
lnnd, or a tract of water extending from the ocean or a sea 
into the land, between two points or promontories ; a 
large bay. 2. An abyss; a deep place in the earth. 3. 
A whirlpool; an absorbing eddy. 4. Any thing insatia- 


ble. 

GULF-IN-DENT'ED, a. Indented with gulfs. 

GULF’Y, a. Fall of whirlpools or gulfs. 

GULL, 7. t. [D. kullen.} To deceive ; to cheat; to mislead 
by deception ; to trick ; to defraud. 

GtiLL,n. 1. A cheating or cheat ; trick ; fraud. Shak. 2. 
One easily cheated. Shak. 

GULL, a. [W. grcylan.) A marine fowl. 

GULLEA HER, n. A cheat; a man who cheats or en- 
traps silly people. Shak. 


= 
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GULLED, pp. Cheated ; deceived ; defrauded. 

GULIJER, «2. A eheat; an impostor. 

TGULL- ER-Y, a. Cheat. sazton, 

GULULET, a. (Fr. poulet, red 
neck Of an animal by which 
to the stomach, the esophagus. 

obs. 

G CL BILA-TY, n. Credulity. [4 low word.) 

GUL/LIED, pp. Aedes hollow worn by water. 

tGULL'ISH, a Foolish ; stupid. 

GULL [SH-NESS, x. foolishness; stupidity. 
sUL/LY, «. A channel or hollow worn in the earth by 8 
current of water. ojitfurd. sfarkeswoerth. 

GUL/LY, o.t. To wear a hollow channel in the earth 
America, 

GULILY, c.i. To run with noise. 
UL/LY-GUT, xn. (L. gudo.|] A glutton. Barret. 

GUL/LY-HULE, n. An opening where gutters empty thes 
contents into the subterraneuus sewer. 

GU-LO=SIL-TY, a». ey gulosus.] Greediness ; voracity ; ex- 
cessive appetite for food. [Lutle uscd.] Brown. 

GULP, o.t. [D. gulpen. 
draughts. Gay.— 7'v 
or stomach ; to disgorge. 

GULP, nx. A swallow, or as much as is swallowed at once 
2. A disgorging. 

GULPH. Sve Gur. 

GUM, a. (Sax. guma.j| The hard, fleshy substance of the 
jaws which invests the teeth. 

GUM, a. [Sax. gowa; bL. gummi.) The mucilage of vege- 
tables ; a concrete juice which exsudes through the bark 
of trees. — Gum-elusti, or clastic-gum, [cuvutchouc,|] is a 
singular substance, obtained frum a tree in by 
inelsion. 

GUM, r.t. 1. To smear with gum. 2. To unite by a vis- 
cous substance. 

GUM-AR'‘A-BI€, a. A gum which flows from the acacia, 
in Arabia, Egypt, &c. 

GUM!-BOIL, x. A boil on the gum. 

GUM'LAC, 2. The produce of an insect, which deposite 
its egys on the branches of a tree called biker. 

GU MIRES-IN, xn. A mixed juice of plants. 

GUM-SEN‘E-GAL, ». A gum resembling gum-arnbie. 

GUM-TRAGA-EANTH, uw. The gum of a thomy shrub of 
that name, in Crete, Asia and Greece. 

GUM MI-NESS, x. The state or quality of being gummy ; 
viscousness, 2. Accutnulation of gum. 

GUM MOS‘1-TY, x. The nature of gum; gumminess; a 
Viscous or adhesive quality. lover. 

GUM'MOUs, a. Of the natare or quality of gum ; viscous , 
adhesive. Woedicard. 

GUMMY, 4. 1. Consisting of gum ; ofthe nature of gum ; 
viscous ; adhesive. 2. Productive of gum. 3. Cove. 
with gum or viscous matter. 

GUMP, a. ee and Nw. yump.] A foolish person ; a dalt 


1. The passage in the 
and liquor are taken io 
2. A stream or lake 


To swallow eagerty or in large 
P =p, to throw up from Ube throat 


Kulyar. 

GUMP'TION, n. (Sax. gymene.] Care; skill ; understand- 
ing. [Vulgar.} 

GUN, xn. (W. gun; Com. gun.) An instrument consisting 
of a barrel or tube of iren or other metal, fired ina atock, 
from which balls, shot or other deadly weapons are dis- 
charged by the explosion of gunpowder. The larger ape- 
cies of guns are called cannon; and the smaller species 
are called muxhcts, carbines, fuwhag-peces, &C. 

tGUN, c. i. ‘To shoot. 

GUN!-BAR-REL, a. The barrel or tube of a gun. 

GUN'BOAT, n. A boat or small vessel fitted to carry a gun 
or two at the bow. Var. Dict. 

GUN’/-€AR-RIAGE, x. A wheel-carriage for bearing and 
moving cannon. 

GUN'INEL, Sce Gunwaxe. 

GUN'NER, n. One skilled in the use of guns ; a cannonier ; 
an officer appointed to manage artillery. 

GUN'INER-Y, xn. The act of chatgitig, direetina and firing 
guns, as cannon, mortars and the like. 

GUNINING, 1 The act of hunting or shooting game with 


a gun. 
GUN'POW-DER, 2. A composition of saltpetre, sulpher 
and charcoal, mixed and reduced to a fine powder, then 
ranulated and dried. It is used in artillery, in atnas- 
ng game, in blasting rocks, &c. 
GUN'ROOM, xn. In ships, an apartment o cupied by the 
unner, or by the lieutenants as a mess-roan. 
GUNSHOT, n. The distance of the point-blank range of 2 
cannon shot. Mar. Dict. 
GUN'SHOT, a. Made by the shot of a gun. 
GUN/SMITH, a. A maker of small fire-arms. 
GUNSMITH-ER-Y, n. The business of a gunsmith ; the 
art of making small fire-arms. 
GUNRTIEK, a. A rammer, or ramrod ; @ stick or rod w 
ram down the charge of a mueket, &c. 
GUNSTOEK, x. The stock or wood in which the barrel of 
a gun is fixed. 
GUNSTONE, nx. A stone used for the shot of cannon. 
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GUN'TA€E-KLE, x. The tackle used on board of ships to 
run the guns out of the ports. 

QUN WALE, or GUN'NEL , ». The apper edge of a ship’s 
side ; the uppermost wale of a ship. 

GURGE, na, [L. yurges.) A whirlpool. [Little used.] 

GURGE, v. t. To swallow. 
GURIGION, n. The coarser part of meal separated from 
the bran. Hullinshed. 

GURIGLE, v. t. (It. gorgogliare.) To ran as liquor with a 
purling noise ; to run or tlow in a broken, irregular, noisy 
current. 

SUNS) per. Ranning or flowing with a purling 


sound. 
oe n. A subvariety of magnesian carbonate of 
e. ; 

GUR'NARD, or GUR'NET, 2. [fr. guirnead.] A fish. 

GUR'‘RAH, x. A kind of plain, coame, India mustin. 

GUSH, v. a (Ir. yauim.] 1. To issue with vivlence and 
rapidity, as a fluid ; to rush: forth as a fluid from confine- 
ment. 2. To flow copivusly. 

GUSH, v. t. To emit in copious effusion. Dryden. 

GUSII, ». A madden and violent iesue of a thuid from an in- 
closed place ; the fluid thus emitted. 

GUSH'1NG, ppr. |. Rushing forth with violence, asa fluid ; 
flowing copiously. 2. Emitting copiously. 

GUSSET, a. [Fr. ceusset.| A small piece of cloth inserted 
in a garment for the purpose of strengthening or enlargiug 


some part. 

GUST, a. (L. gustrs; It., 8p gusto.) 1. Taste ; tasting 
or the sense of tasting. .Vore generally, the pleasure of 
tasting ; relish. 2. Sensual enjoyment. ian 3. Pleas- 
ure ; amusement; gratification. 4. Turn of fancy ; iatel- 
lectua! taste. 

GUST, rc. ¢. To taste ; to have a relish. [ Little used. } 

GUST, x. (Dan. gust.} 1. A sadden equall ; a violent blast 
of wind. 2. A sudden, violent burst of passion. 

GUST'A-BLE, a. |. That may be tasted; tastable. 2. 
Pleasant to the taste. [Little used.) Derkam. 

{GUST A-BLE, x. Any thing that may be tasted ; an eat- 


able. 

GUs-TA'TION, x. The act of tasting. [Little wsed.| 

GUST'F IL, a. Tasteful ; welliasted ; that relishes. 

GUST'PUL-NESS, 1. Relish ; pleasantness to the taste. 

GUST LESS, a. Tasteless. tire-cn. 

GUSTO, xn. [It. and Sp.] 1. Relish; that which exciter 
pleasant sensation. in the palate ortongue. 2. Intellect- 
ual taste ; [little used] 

GUST'Y, a. Subject to sudden blasts of wind ; stormy ; 
tempestuous. Sak. 

GUT, n. (G. kuttel.] 1. The intestinal canal of an anima! ; 
a pipe’ or tube extending, with many circamvolutions, 
from the pylorus to the vent. 2. The stomach ; the re- 
ceptacie of food ; (loir.] 3. Gluttony ; love of gourmand iz- 


ng 5 [toz. 

GUT, v.¢. 1. To take out the bowels; to eviscerate. 2. 
to plunder of contents. 

GUTTA SE-RF/NA. [n medicine, amaurosis ; blindness 
occasioned by a diseased retina. 

a a a. [L. gutta.] Besprinkled with crops. 


GUT TED, pp. Deprived of the bowels; eviscerated ; de- 
H toy of contents. 
GUTTER, n. (Fr. gouttiere.] 1. A channel for water; a 
hollow pléee of timber, or a pipe, for catching and convey- 
ing off the water which drops from the eaves of a build- 
ing. 2. A channel or passage for water ; a hollow in the 
earth for eonveying water. 
GUTTER, ve. ¢. ‘To cut or form into small hollows, 
GUT'TER, v.i. 1. To he hollowed or channeled. 2. To 
run or sweat asa candle ; ee 
t{GUT'TLE, v.t. Toswallow. L’/'strange. 
GUT TLE, v. i. To swallow greedily. 
UT’T LER, n. A greedy eater. j 
GUT’'TU-LOUS, a. [L. zuttula.) In the form of a smal! 
drop or of small drops. [ Little used. ] 
QUT TU-RAL, a. | Fr. prattural.) Pertaining to the throat ; 
formed in the throat. 


GUT'TU-RAL, n. A letter pronounced in the thruat, as 
the Greek y. . 

tr ea adv, In a guttural manner; in the 

. throat, 


GUT*FU-RAL-NESB, x. The quality of being guttural. 
¢ GUT'TU-RINE, a. Pertaining to the throat. Ray. 
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GUT’TY, a. [from L. ta.) In heraldry, charged or 

inkled with dreps. phil : = 

GUY, (aya. [8 A plant. 

GUY, (gI) x. [Sp., Port. gvia.] In marine affairs, a repe 
used to keep a heavy ody dently while smusting or low. 
ering. 

GUZELE, v. i. To swallow liquor greedily; to drink 
much ; to drink frequently. 

GUZ'ZLE, r.t. To swallow mueh or often; te swallow 
with immoderate gust. Prudeu. 

GUZ'ALE, 2. An insatiable thing or person. 

GUZZLER, n. One who guzzies; an immoderate drinker 

GYBE, ». A sneer. See Gipr. ro 

GYBE, r.t. In scamen’s langage, to shift a boom-sail from 
one side of a vessel to the other. 

GYBING, ppr. Shifting a boown-vail from one side of a ves- 
se! to the other. 

tGFE, v.¢. To guide. Chaucer. 

*GYM-NA'SI-UM, u. (Gr. yopvacrov.}] In Greece, a place 
where athletic exercises were performed. Hence, a place 
en 

* M-NASTIE, a. ‘ nasticus.) Pertaining te 
athletic exercises of he body, sider fe for heatthe de- 
fense or diversion, as running, leaping, wrestling, throw- 
ing the discus, the javelin or the hoop, playing wit's 
balls, &c. 

*GYM-NASTIE, x. Athletic exercise. 

*GYM-NA2’TI-CAL-LY, ade. In a gymnastic manner; 
athletically. Havin. 

*GYM-NAS- TIES, ». The gymnastic art; the art of per- 
forming athletic exercises. 

*GYMINIE, a. i rymnicua.] “1. Pertaining to athletic 
exercises of the badly. 2. Performing athletic exer- 


cises. 

*GYM NIC, n. Athletic exercise, 

*GYMNI-CAL, a. (Gr. yuunces.] Perta‘ning to athletic 
exercises, 

GY M-NOS-O-PHIST,#. [Gr. yvpvos and cogiorns.] A phi. 
lasopher of India, so called from his going with bare feet, 
or with little clothing. 

ak OS’-O.PH Y,n. The doctrines of the Gymnasophists 

vod. 

GY M'NOSPERM, n. en yupves and owcpuu.] In botany, 
a plant that bears naked seeds. 

GY M-NUA-SPERM‘OUs, a. Having naked seeds. 

t{GYN, oe. t. To begin. 

GY-NECIAN, a. [Gr. yuvatxos, genitive of yevn.) Relat 
ing to women. 

GY-NZ-OC/RA-CY, an. [Gr. yoyn and «paros.] Govern- 
ment over which a woman may preside. 

GY-NAN‘DER, n, [Gr. yun and avqp.] {In botany, a plant, 
whose stamens are inserted it. the pistil. 

GY-NAN'DRI-AN, a. Having stamens inserted in the pts- 
til. 

GYN'AR-CITY, ». [Gr. yown and apya.] Government by 
a female. Chesterfield. 

GY-NE-COC/RA-CY, n. [Gr. yevatxonparia.] Petticoat gov- 
ernment ; female power. 

GY PEE, yor se.] A kind of stone, Pocoke. 

GYP'SE-OUS, af OF the nature of gypsum; partaking of 
the qualities of gypsum. 

Spee See Grrsry. 

GYPSUM, nv. [L.] Plaster-stone ; sulphate of lime; a min- 
eral not unfrequently found in crystals, often in smog- 
phous masses, and which is of great use in agriculture 
and the arts. 

GY'RAL, a. Whirling; moving in a circular form. 

GY-RA'TION, n. [L. guratio.) A turning or whirting 
round ; a circular motion. Newton. 

GYRE, a. [L. gyrus.) A circular motion, or a cirele de- . 
scribed hy a moving body ; a turn. 

GYRE, v. ¢. To turn round. by. Hell. 

GYRED, a. Falling in rings. Skak. 

GYR'FAL-CON, n. (Fr. gerfault.) A species of fale or 
hawk. See * Faroon. 

GY'RO-MAN-CY, xn. [Gr. Ad fa) and pavraa ) A kind of 
atvination perfo-med by walking round in a circle og 


ring. 

*coVe, n. [W sevyn.}] Gyves are fetters or shackles for 
the legs. 

GYVE,°. t. To fetter; to shackle; to chain. Shak. 
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ls the eighth letter of the English Alphabet. It ts not 
wirictly a vowel, nor an articulation, but the mark of 

@ Stunger breathing than that which precedes the utter- 

ance cf any other letter. It is pronounced with an expi- 

ration of breath, which, preceding a vowel. is perceptible 
by the ear at a considerable distance. Thus, harm and 
arm, hear and ear, Acat and eat, are distinguished at al- 
invest any distance at which the voice can be heard In 

English, A is sometimes mute, as in Avnur, honest ; also 

when united with g,asinriyAt, fight, brought. in which, 

what, cho, whum, and sume other wards in which it fol- 

lows w, it is pronounced before it, Arcich, Awat, &c. 

HA. An exclamation, denotuig surprise, joy or grief. With 
the first or long sound of a, it is used as a question, and is 
equivalent to “ What do you say 7”? When repeated, Aa, 
Aa, it ia an expression of laughter. 

HA, v.:. To express surprise ; to hesitate. 

HAAK, w. A fish. insirorta. 

HA BE-AS CORPUS, [L. have the body.] A writ for de- 
livering a person from false imprisonment, or for remov- 
ing a person frum one court to another, &c. 

HABER-DASH-ER, ». A sellor of small wares. 

HARB ER-DASH-ER-Y, a. ‘The goods and wares sold by a 
haberdasher. 

HABER-DINE, 2. A dried salt cod. Ainsworth. 

HA-BER-GE.ON, =. [Fr. Aaubergeon.] A coat of mail or 
armor to defend the neck and breast. 

HABILE, a. Fit; sie eb Spenser. 

A-BIN.I-MENT, 2. (Fr. Aabiulement.] A garment; cloth- 
ing; usually in the Mural, daiiiments. 
tHA-BIL/LTATE, 0. ¢. [Fr. hadiliter.) To qualify. 

HA-bIL-I-TA/TION, x. Qualification. Bacon. 

LA-HiILI-TY. See Asiuity. 

HABIT, vw. [Fr. habit; Sp. hahto.] 1. Garb; dress; 
clothes or garments in general. 2. A coat worn by ladies 
over other garments. 3. State of any thing, implying 
some continuance ur permanence ; teinperament or partic- 
ulur state of a body. 4. A disposition or condition of the 
mid or body, acquired by custom or a frequent repetition 
of the exme act. 

HAH IT, o.t. To dress; to clothe; to array. 

tHABIT, rc. & To dwell; to inhabit. Chawer. 7 

Want-TA-BLE, a. [Fr.; L. kabtcdilis.] That may be fn- 
habitea or dwelt in ; capable of sustaining human beings. 

HAB1I-TA-BLE-NESS, n. Capacity of being inhabited. 

HAB‘I-TA-BLY, adv. In such o manner as to be habitable. 
Forsyth. 

HABI-TANCE, 2. Dwelling ; abode ; residence. 

AB I-TAN-CY, 2. Legal settlement or inhabitancy. 
HABI-TANT, an. [Fr.; L. Auditans.] An inhabitant; a 

dv.eller; a resident ; one who has a permanent abode in 

a place. Pope. 

HAB'I-TAT, 2. Habitation. Fleming. 

HABI-TA'TION, n. [L. Aahitatio.]. 1. Act of inhabiting; 
atav of dwelling. 2. Place of abode; a settled dwelling ; 
@ mansion ; a house or other place in which man or any 
animal dwells, 

HAB‘I-T A-TOR, 2. &] A dweller; an inhabitant. 

AB IT ED, a. 1. ; dressed. 2. Accustomed ; 


Ng TU AL, 

HA BIT'U-AL, a. [FPr. habituel.] 1. Formed or acquired 
by habit, frequent use or custom. 2. Customary; ac- 
cording to habit. 3. Formed by repeated impressions ; 
rend- red permanent by continued causes. 

HA-BI.‘U-AL-LY, adv. By habit; customarily; by fre- 
quent practice or use. 

HA-BIT'U-ATE, v. t. [Fr. habituer.| 1. To accustom ; to 


make familiar by frequent use or practice. 2. To settle 
as an inhabitant ina place. Temple. 
HA-BIT'U-ATE, a. 1. Inveterate by custom. Hammond. 


2. Formed b habit Temple. 

HA-BIT’U. 4-TED, pp. Accustomed ; made familiar by use. 

HA-BIT'-A-TING, ppr. Accustoming ; making easy and 
fainiliar by practice. 

HAGI-TUDE, n. [Fr.; L. hAabitudo.) 1. Relation; re- 
pect ; state with regard to something else ; [little used. 
South, 2, Frequent intercourse ; familiarity ; [not irae 
3. Customary manner or mode of life ; repetition of the 
same acts. 4. Custom; habit. Dryden. 

, as a. [L. Aabilis.) Fit; proper. Spenser. See 

BLE. 

HAWNAB, ado. So ne hap.) At random; by chance; 
witnout order or rule. Hudibras. 

HACK, zv. t. (Sax. Aaccan; D. hakken.] I. To cut trregu- 
larly and into amall pieces; to notch; to mangle by re- 
peated strokes of a cutting instrument. 2. To speak with 
slups or catches ; tospeak with hesitation. 


HACK, 2. A notch; acut. Shak. 
HACK, x. 1 A horse kept for hire; a home much used in 
draught or in hard service ; any hing exposed to hire or 
used in common ; [from beckery) A coach or other 
.| 3. Hesitating of 

cattle ; (locel.]} 


hire ; toturn prostitute. 2. To make an effurt to rae 
phlegm See Hawk. 


HACKED, pp. Chopped ; mangied 

HACK!UNG, ppr. Chopping into amall pieces; mangling ; 
mauling. 

HACt’‘KLE, 0. t. [G. Aecheln.] 1, To comb flax or hemp; 
to separate the coame of these substances from 
fine. 2. To tear asunder. Buric. 


HAC'KLE, x. 1. A hatchel. [The latter word is used in 
the U. States.) 2. Raw silk: any flimsy substance un- 
spun. 3. A fly for angling, dreased with feathers or silk. 

HA€K'LY, a. Rough; broken as if hacked.—ln mincralo- 
gu, having fine, short and aha points ou the surface. 

HACK 'MA-TACK, 2. A name of the red larch. 

HACKNEY, n. [Fr. haguence; Sp. havenea.) 1. A pad; 
anag; apony. 2. A horse kept for hire; a boree much 
used. 3. A coach or other carriage kept for hire, and oft- 
en exposed in the streets of cities. The word is sume- 
times contracted to hack. 4. Any thing much used oz 
used in commun; a ee a prostitute. 

HA€K'NEY, a. 1. Let out for hire; devoted to common 
use. 2. Prostitute 3 Vicious for hire. 3. Much used; 
common ; trite. = 

HACK'NEY, wv. t. 1. To use much; to practice in one 
thing ; to make trite. 2. To carry in a hackney-coach. 

HA€'K NEY-€0ACH. See Hacunzgy. 

HAC€K'NEY-€GACH'MAN, 2. A man who drives a back- 
ney-caach. 

HA€K'NEYED, pp. 1. Used much or in commoa. 2 
Practiced ; accustomed. 

HACK/NEY-ING, ppr. Using much; accustoming. 

HA€EK NEY-MAN, a. A man who lets horses and 
for hire. Barvet. 

tHA€KSTER, nv. A bully; a niffian or sseassin. 

+HA@QUE-TON, n. [Fr. hoqueton.] A stuffed jacket. 

HAD, pret. and pp. of have. 

ah -WIST’. A proverbial expreasion, Ob that J had 

nown ! 

t HAD'DER, x. [G. heide.}] Heath. See Haare. 

HADDOCK, a. [Ir. codog.} A fish. 

HADE, n. Among miners, steep descent of a shaft.—In 
mining, the inclination or deviation from the vertical of a 
mineral vein. 

HAI'FLE, v.&. To speak unintelligibly ; to waver; to pre- 
varicate, 

HAFT, n. (Sax. crrdae A handle ; that fot of an instru- 
ment or vessel which is taken into the hand. 

HAT, v. t. To set ina haft; to furnish with a handle. 

tHAFT'ER, n. |W. hkajfiaw.] A caviler; a wrangler. 

HAG, n. [Sax. hegesse.] 1. An ugly old woman. 2 A 
witch ; a sorceress ; an enchantress, 3. A fury; a she- 
monster. 4. A cartilaginous fish. 5. Appearances of 
light and fire on borses’ manes or men’s hair were former- 


ly called hags. 
HAG, v. ¢. 1. To harass; to torment. Butler. 2. To tire; 
eary with vexation. 
hal v.e. [a corruption of hack. ] To eut down. Creeen 
ialect. 
HAGGARD, Na (G Meret 1 aoig. ving 
(3'G ,ia. (G. er. . Laterally, ba a 
HAG‘ARD, ged took, as if hacked or ed. eae, 
lean; meager; rough; baving eyes sunk their orbits ; 
uglv. 2. Wild; fierce ; intractable. 
HAG‘GARD, n. 1. Any thing wild and intractable. &% A 
species of hawk. 3. A hag. 
HAGGARD, x. (Sax. haga.) A stack-yard. 
HAG GARD-LY, adv. In a haggard or ugly manner; with 
deformity. Dryden. 
HAG'GED, a. Lean; ugly; like a hag. Gray. 
HAG'GESS, n. 1. A mess of meal, generally pork, chop- 
ped and inclosed in a membrane. 3%. A sheep's head and 


pluck minced. Frtick. 

HAG‘GLE, v. t. [W. hag.] To cut into small pieces; to 
notch or cut in an unsk manner; to make rough by 
cutting ; to mangle. 

HAG GLE, oc. i. ‘To be difficult in bargaining ; to hesitate 
and cavil. See Hiacus. 

HAGA4G1LED, pp. Cut irregularly into nutches ; made rough 
by cutting ; mnangled. 
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HAGGLER, x. 1. One who haggles. 9. One who cavils, 
hesitates and makes difficulty in bargaining. 
HAG GLING, ppr. Hacking ; mangling ; caviling and hesi- 


tating in pond are ing. 
ge 58, oF AGUES, n. plu. (Teut. heegh.}] Haws. 
ose. 
HAG-I-OG/RA-PHAL, a. Pertaining to hagiography, which 


see. 
HAG-I-OG/‘RA-PHER, x. A bof dead of holy or sacred books. 
HAG-I-OG‘RA-PHY, x. [Gr. dyses and ; L. hagiog- 

rapha.) Sacred ines, a is al : 
, a Of the nature of a hag ; deformed ; ugly ; hor- 


- Shak. 

HAG!-RID-DEN, a. Affiieted with the night-mare. 

HAG'SHIP, a. The state or title of a hag or witch. 

HAGUE'BUT. See ARQUEBUSR. 

HAH. An exclamation expressing surprise or effort. 

HAIL, gg set hegel, or hagel.} Masses of ice or frozen 
vapor, falling from the clouds in showers or storms. 

HAIL, v.% To pour down masees of ice or frozen vapors. 

HAIL, v. & To pour. Stk. 

HAIL, @. (Sax. sal.] Sound; whole; healthy. [In this 
sense, it is usually written hale. | 

HAIL. An exclamation, or rather a verb in the imperative 
mode, being the adjective Aud, used asaverb. Huil, be 
well; be in bealth ; health to you ; a term of salutation. 

HAIL, x. A wish of health; a salutation. -\Mitun. 

HAIL, »v. ¢. To call; to call to a pervon at a distance, to ar- 
rest his attention. 


HAILED, pp. Called to from a distance ; accosted. 
HAILANG, ppr. 1. Saluting; calling to from a distance. 
2. Po wh hal. 


HAILLSHOT, «. Small shot which scatter like hailstones. 
AIL/8TONE, x. A single maasof ice falling from a cloud. 


Dryden. 
HAIL’Y, «a. Consisting of bail. Pope. 
HAINOUS, a. [Fr. haineuz.] See Heiovs. 
HAIR, ». (Sax. Aer.] 1. A small filament issuing from 
the skin of an animal, and from a bulbous root. 2. The 


collection or mass of filaments growing trom the skin of 
an animal, and forming an integument or covering. 3. 
Any thing very small or fine; or a very eimall distance ; 
the breadth of a hair. 4. A trifling value. 5. Course ; 
order ; grain ; the hair falling in a certain directiun ; [vbs.] 
6. Long, straight and distinct filaments on the surface 
ants ; a epecies of down or pubescence. 

HAIR'BELL, a. A plant, a species of hyacinth. 

HAIR‘-BRAINED. See Hang-saaingD. 

HAIR'-BREADTH, x. The diameter or breadth of a hair; 
@ very small distance. 

HAIR‘€LOTH, a. Stuff or cloth made of hair; or in part 

air 


with hair. 

HAIRED, a. Having hair. Purckas. 

HAIBHUNG, a. Hanging by a hair. Young. 

HAIR'LACE, a, A fillet tor tying up the hair of the head. 

HAIR'LESS, a. Destitute of hair; bald. Shak. 

HAIR'I-NESS, n, [from hawry.| The state of abounding or 

bei orcred with har. Jodnson. 

, Mi . 

HAIR/PIN DLE, rn. A pin used in dressing the hair. 

HAIR'POW-DER, x. A fine powder of flour for sprinkling 
the hair of the head. 

HAIR’-SALT, xn. [G. Aaar-salz.] A mixture of the sul- 

of magnesia and iron. 

HAIR' WORM, n. A genus of worms. 

HAIR/Y, 4. 1. Overgrown with hair; covered witb hair; 
abounding with hair. 2. Consisting of hair. 3. Resem- 
bling hair; of the nature of hair. 

HAKE, n. A kind of tish, the gadus merlucius, 

HAKE, v.%. To sneak ; to loiter ; to go about idly. Grose. 

HAK’OT, a. A fish. Ainsworth. 

HAL, in some names, signifies hall. 

HAL/BERD, n. [Fr. huileburde.] A military weapon, con- 
sisting of a pole or shaft of wood, having a head armed 
with a steel point, with a cruas-plece of steel. 

AAL-BER-DIER’ x. One who is armed with a halberd. 

* HALCYON, (bhebshun) x. [L. Aaicyon.) The name an- 
cienUy given & the king-fisher, otherwise called alcedo ; 
a bird that was said to lay her eggs in nests, on rocks near 
the sea, during the calm weather about the winter sol- 


atice. 

« HAL‘CYON, a. Calm ; quiet ; peaceful ; undisturbed ; hap- 
py. Hulcyon duys were seven days before and as many 
after the winter solstice, when the weather was calm. 
Hence, by halcyon days are now understood days of peace 
and tranquillity. 

HAL-CY-O'NI-AN, a. Halcyon; calm. Sheldon. 

HAI.F, a. (Sax. Aal.] Sound; entire; healthy ; robust ; not 
impaired. See Hatt. 

tHALE, a. Welfare. Spenser. 

* HALE, (hawl) 0. t. [Sw. hala; Fr. haler.] To pull or 
draw with force; todrag. This ls now more generally 
written and pronounced Aaul. See Hav. 

HAI F, (haf) x. ; pla. Haves, (hivz). (Sax. half, or heals. } 


—— 


* see Synopts 
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HAL 


One equal part of a thing which is divided int tt.o 
parts; a moiety. 

ee San i ‘lo divide into halves. See Haxve. 

*, adv. part, or in an equal or degree. 

HALF'-BLOOD, xn. Relation setween pancun burn of ine 
same father or of the same mother, but not of buih. ‘Tl e 
werd is sometimes used as an adjective. 

HALF'-BLOOD-ED, a. 1. hiean ; degenerate ; [little used | 
2. Proceeding from a male and female, each of full bloud, 
but of different breeds. 

HALF -BRED, a. Mixed ; mongrel ; mean. 

HXALF'-€AP, x. A cap not wholly put on. 

HALI"-DEAD, a. Almost dead ; nearly exhausted. 

{ HALF'EN, a. Wanting half its due qualities. Spenser. 

fHALFYEN-DEAL, adv. (Teut. Aalsdeel.] Nearly half. 

enser. 

HALF’ER, n. One that pussesses half anly. 2. A male fal 
low deer gelded. 

HALF!-~FACED, a. Showing only part of the face. 

HXLF'!-HATCHED, a. Imperfectly hatched. 

HALF'-HEARD, a. Imperfectly heard ; not heard to the end. 

HXLF’-LEARNED, a. Imperfectly learned. Suuth. 

HALF'-LOST, a. Nearly lost. Ailton. 

HXALF’-MARK, wn. A coin; a noble, or 6+. 8d. sterling. 

HALF'-MOON, 2. 1. The moon the quarters, when 
half its disk yaaa Uluminated. 2. Any thing in the 
shape of a half moon.—In fortification, an outwork com- 

of two faces, forming a salient angle, whowe gorge is 
In the form of a crescent or Aalf-moun. 

HXLF'-PART, n. An equal part. Shak. 

HALS'-PAY, x. Half the amount of wages or salary ; as, 
an officer retires on half-pau 

HALF'-PAY, a. Receiving or entitled to half-pay. 

* HALF-PEN-NY, ‘hap’pen-ny, or ha’pen-ny) a. A copper 
coin of the value of alfa penny ; also, the value of half 
apenny. It is used in the plural. 

* HALF!-PEN-NY, a. Of the price or value of half a penny. 

*HALF’-PEN-NY-WORTH, n. The value of a half-penny 

HALF!-PIKF, #. 1. A small pike carried by officem. 2 
A small pike used in boarding ships. Mar. Dict. 

HALF'-PINT, x. The half of a pint or fourth of a quart 


ope. 
HALF'-READ, a. Superficially informed by reading. Dr y- 


den. 
HALF'-SCHOL-AR, n. One imperfectly learned. 
Hee Seek O/VER. A low expression denoting half 
runk. 
HALFY-SIGHT'ED, a. Seeing imperfectly; having weak 
discernment. Bacon. 
HALF-SPH#ERE, n. A hemisphere. B. Jenson. 
HALFY-STARVED, a. Almost starved. 
HXLF!-8TRAINED, a. Huif-bred ; imperfect. 
HALF'-SWORD, x. Within half the length of a sword; 


Close fight. Shak. 
HALF’-WAY, adv. In the middle ; at half the distance. 
from the extremes ; as, a 


HALF-WAY, a. Equally distant 
half-way house. 

HALF’-WIT, x. A foolish person ; a doit; a blockhead. 

HALF'-WIT-TED, a. Weak in intellect ; silly ; fooliah. 

HALII-BUT, 2. A fish of the genus pleuroncectes. 

t HAL/I-DOM, 2. |Sax. Maligavine| Adjuration by what 
is ma Spenser. 

maby ASS, n. (Sax. halig, and mass.] The feast of All- 

ules. 
HAL/ING. See Havuinea. 
t HA-LIT'U-OUS, a. [L. Aalitus.] Like breath ; vaporous. 


Boyle. 

HALL, n. (Sax. heal.) 1. In architecture, a large room at 
the entrance of a house or palace. 2. An edifice in which . 
courts of justice are held; as, Westminster Hull. 3, A 
manor-house, in which courts were formerly held. 4. A 
college, or large edifice belonging to a collegiate institu- 
tion. 5. A room for a corporation or public assembly ; as 
atown-hall. 6. A collegiate body in the universities of | 
Oxford and Cambridge. . i 

HAL-LE-LO'JAH, ; n. (Hed. ™ ise 

HALLELO‘LAR, | (hal-leta/ya) te dah os Jehovah ; 
ampesherly written Aallelujah. } se ye Jehovah ; give 
praise to God ; a word used in songs of praise, as a noun, 
or as an erclamation. 


t HAL-LE-LU-JAT'I€, a. Denoting a song of thanksgiv- 


ing. 

HAL/LIARD, (halyard) ». A rope or tickle for hoisting o7 
lowering a sail. Mar. Dict. . 

HAL'‘LI-ER, a. A kind of net for catching birds. 

* HAL/LOO, v.i. [This seems to belong to the family of 
eall; Fr. haler.) To cry out; w exclaim with a Icud 


voice; to call to by name, or by the word hulloo. Sidne i: 
HAL-LOO’, v.t. 1. To encourage with shouts. 2. To 
chase with shouts. 3. To call or shout to 


HAL-LOO,, an exclamation, used as @ call to invite atten- 
HAL/LOO-ING, ppr. Crying out; as a xoun, a loud out- 
cry. 
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HAL/LOW. v.t. !Sax. haligan, w halgian.) 1. To make 
Pe to consecrate: to set apart for holy or religious use. 
2 To devote to holy or religious exercises ; to treat as sa- 
cred. o. To reverence ; to honour as sacred. 

HALLOWED, pp. Consecrated to a sacred use, or to re- 
ligtous exercises ; treated as sacred ; reverenced. 

WAL LOW-ING, ppr. Setting apart for sacred purposes ; 
consecrating devoting to religious exercises ; reverenc- 


ug 

HAL: LOW-MAS, a. The feast of All-Soats. 

) HAL-LUCENATE, 0.1. [L. kallucenatus | To stumble ; 
w bunder. 

HAI, il’-CI-NA‘TION, x». [L. Aallucinatio.) 1. Error; 
birider; mistake. Addisor.—2, In medarane, fanity sense 
'dtsevthena) or erroneous imagination. 

HAS.M, (hawm) a. (Sax. Acalm.] See Hav. 

HA‘t), a. A circle appearing round the body of the sun, 
uo On OF stars, called ulso corona, or crown. 

HALOW, of HE'LOW, a. Shy; awkward; bashful. 


Grose. 

| HHALSE, nv. (Sax. hals.] The neck or throat. Chaucer. 

tH ALSE, ( ) v. & To embrice about the neck ; to ad- 
ra ; to greet. 

f HAL‘SEN-ING, @. Sounding harshly in the throat or 
tongue. Carew. 

HALS ER, eee n. A jarge rope of a size between the 
cable and the tow line. See Hawerr. 

HALT, r. i. [Sax. Aealt.) 1. To stop in walking ; to hold. 
2. ‘To limp; that is, to atop with lameness. 3. To hesi- 
tate ; to stand in doubt whether to proceed, or what todo. 
4. T’o fail ; to falter. 

HALT, c. ¢. ‘To stop; to Cause to cease marching ; a mili- 
tary term. agro ater 

HAL bes 'Sax. t.) Lame ; that is, holding or stopping 
in w : 

HALT, athe A stopping ; a stop in marching. 2. The act 
of hmping. 

HALT ER, x. One who halts or limps. 

WALTER, «. (G. kalter.] 1. A rope or strap and head- 
stall for iending or confining a horse. 2. A rope for hang- 
ing malefactors. 3. A strong cord or string. 

HALT ER, o. ¢. To put ahalteron. 2. To catch and hold, 
or to bind with a rope or cord. 

HAT.'1"ING, ppr. pag eu limping. 

HALT ING-LY, ado. With limping ; slowly. 

HALVE, (hav) 2. ¢. (from Aal/.) 


parts. 

HALVED, a. In dotany, hemispherical ; covering one side ; 
placed on one side. 

HALVES, (havz) a.: plu. of half. Two equal parts of a 
thing.— To cry Aalres, is to claim an equal share.— 70 go 
Aaives, is to have an equal share. 

HAM Sax. Aan, a house] is our modern word home, (G. 
heim.) It is used in hamlet, and in the names of places, as 
in Walt-kem, weod-bouse, walt, a wood, and ham, a 


house. 

THAM, a. (Sax. kam.) 1. The inner or hind part of the 
knee ; the inner angle of the joint which unites the thigh 
aad the legof ananimal. 2. ‘‘he thigh of a beast, partic- 
ularly of a hog, salted and dried in smoke. 

HAM-A-DRY-AD, a. (Gr. ava and dpus.] A wood nymph. 
Specuitor. 

HAM‘ATE, a. [L. hamatus.}] Hooked ; entangled. 

HAM'A-TED, @. [L. Aamatus.] Hooked or set with hooks. 
Swift. 

HAM‘BLE, v. t. (Gax. Aamelan.] To hamstring. 
AME, n.; plu. Hames. [G. kummet.] A kind of collar for 
a draught horse. 

HAMAUITE, x». The fossil remains of a curved shell. 

HAMLET, n. (Sax. ham: Fr. hameau.) A small! village ; 
a litt e cluster of houses in the country. 

HAM‘LET-E)D, «. Accustomed toa hamlet, or to a country 
life. Peitham. 

HAM'MER, n. (Sax. Aamer.] An instrument for driving 
naila, beating metals, and the like. 

HAM MER, 0. ¢. 1. To beat with a hammer. 2. To form 
or forge with a hammer; to shape by beating. 3. To 
work in the mind ; to contrive by intellectual labor, 

HAMMER, 2.4. L. To work ; to be busy ; to labor in con- 
trivance. 2. To be working or in agitation. 

HA MER-A-BLE, a. That may be shaped by a hammer. 
Sherorood, 

HAM MER-€LOTH, n. The cloth which covers a coach- 
hox. egge. 

H \M'MERED, pp. Beaten with a hammer. 

HAM MER-ER, nm. One who works with a hammer. 

HAM MER-HARD, n. Iron or steel hardened by hammer- 
ing. -Vocon. 

HAM MER-ING, ppy. Beating with a hammer ; working ; 
contriving. 

HAM MEBR-MAN, x. One who beats or works with a ham- 


mer. 
HAM/MER-WORT, x. An herb. Todd. 
ARAM MITE. See AmmiteE. 
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| HAM/MCrE, n. (Sp. hamaca.] A kind of hanging bed, sus. 
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pended between trees or posts, or by hooka. 

HAM'OUS, [L. Aamas.) Hooked ; hnving the end hooked 
ar curved ; a term of botany. 

HAM TER, x. [contracted from Aanaper.) 1. A large bas 
ket ror conveying things tw market, &e. 2. Fetters, o¢ 
some instrument that shackles. 

HAM'PER, v.t. 1. To shackle; to entangle; hence, to 
impede in mution or progress, or to render progress diffi- 
cult. Tillotson. 2. To insnare ; to inveigie ; to catch with 
allurements. 3. To tangie; to render complicated. 4. 
To perplex ; to embarrass. 

HA eEEEeD pp. Shackiled; entangled ; inanared ; per- 
plexed. 

HAM'PER-ING, ppr. Shackling ; entangiing + perplexing. 

HAMSTER, a. [G. hamster., A species of rat. 

HAMSTRING, a. The tendons of the ham. Wiseman. 

HAMSTRING, r. ¢.; pret. and pp. Aamstrung, or Aamatring- 
a To cut the tenduns of the ham, and to lame of 

inable. 

HAN, for have, in the plural. Spenser. 

HAN‘A-PER, a. [Norm. Aanap.] The er was a kind 
of basket used in early days by the kings of England, for 
holding and carrying with them their money, as they 
journeyed from place to place. 

t HANCE, HAUNCE, for enhance. See Exmance. 

HAN CES, a. pla. {L. ansa.) 1. In architecture, the ends 
of elliptical arches.—2. In a ship, falls of the fife-raue 
placed on balusters on the poop and quarter-deck down to 
the gangway. 

HAND, x. (Sax. hand, hond; G. and D. hand.) 1. In men, 
the extremity of the arm, consisting of the palm and Sn- 
gers, connected with the arm at the wrist.—2. In falcon- 
ry, the fot of a hawk ; and, in the mancge, the fore-foot 
ot a horse. 3. A measure of four inches; a palm. 4. 
Side ; part ; right or left ; as, on the one Aand or the other. 
5. Act; deed ; performance ; extemal action ; Ulat is, the 
effect for the cause, the hard being the instrument of ac- 
tion. 6. Power of performence ; skill. 7. Power of 
making or producing. & Mianner of acting or perform- 
ance. 9. Agency; part in pe. forming or executing. 10. 
Conveyance ; agency in transmitting. 11. Possession ; 
power, 12. The cards held uta pame ; hence, a game. 
13. That which performs the office of the hand or ot a 
finger in pointing. 14. A person, an agent, aman em- 
ployed in agency or service. 15. Form of writing ; style 
of penmanship. 16. Agency ; service; ministry. 

At hard. 1. Near, either present and within reach, or not 
far distant. 92. Near in time ; not distant.—/a Aord. 1, 
present payment, in respect to the receiver. 2. In a 
state of execution.—On hand, 1. In present possession, 
2. Under one’s care or mnanagement.— Of hand, withoat 
delay, hesitation or diffienity ; immediately ; dextroualy ; 
without previous preparation.—Outl of hand, ready pay- 
ment ; with regard to the payer.— 7'0 hzx hand, to my hand, 
&c., in readiness ; already prepared ; ready to be receiv- 
ed.— Under his hand, under her hand, &¢., with the proper 
writing or signature of the name.— Hand orer head, negtt- 
gently ; rashly ; without seeing what one does. Bacon.— 
Hand over hand, by passing the hands alternately one be 
fore or above another, as to climb Aand urer hand ; 
rapidly, as to come up with a chase hand urer hand; 
by seamen. Mar. Dict.—Hand to hand, in close anion ; 
close fight.— Hand in hand, in union ; conjointly ; united- 
ly.— Jv join hand in hand, is to unite efforta and act in con- 
cert.—Hand in hand, fit; pat: suitable.— Hand fo mcuth, 
To live from hand to mouth, is to obtain food and other 
necessaries as want requires.— 7 bear a hand, ta hasten ; 
a seaman’s phrase.—To be hard and vlore, to be intimate 
and familiar.— 70 set the hand ta, to engage in ; to under 
take.— To take tn hand, Wl attempt; to undertake.— Te 
have a hand in, to be concerned in ; to have a part of con 
cer in doing ; to have an agency in.—7o put the last 
hand or finishing hand to, to complete ; to perfect.— 7 
change hands, to change sides; to shift.—A heavy hend, 
severity or oppression.—.4 livht hand, gentleness ; modet- 
ation.—/ strict hand, severe discipline ; rigorons govern- 
ment.— Hands off, a vulgar phmse for keep off, forbeer.— 
To wash the hands, to profess innocence.— To kiss the hand, 
imports adoration.— 70 lean on the hand, imports familiar- 
ity.— To strike hands, to make a contract, or to become 
surety for another’s debt or good behavior.— Putting the 
hand under the thigh was an ancient ceremony used in 
swearing.— 70 give the hand, ia to make a covenant with 
one, or to unite with him in design.—Clean hands de- 
notes innocence and a blameless and holy life. Ps. xxtv. 
—A slurk hand denotes idleness ; carelessness ; sloth.— 
The right hand denotes power ; strength. 

HAND, c.¢. 1. To give or transmit with the hand. 2. To 
lead, guide and lift with the hand; to conduct. 3. To 
manage. 4. To seize; to lay hands on ; aa used. ]—S. 
In seamanship, te furl; to wrap or rolla sail clase to the 
yard, stay or inast, and fasten it with gaskets.— To hand 
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down, to transmit in succession, as from father to son, of || HANIMSOME, (han sum) a. (D.handzaam.| 1. Properly, dex 


from predecemor te successor. 
HAND, v. 4. ‘lu go hand iv hand ; t cooperate with. 
ANIYBALL, a. An ancient game with a ball. 

HAND/BAR-ROW, n. A barrow or vehicle borne by the 
hands of inen and witbout a wheel. 

HAND BASK-ET, ». A small or portable basket. 

HAND-BELL, s. A small bell rung by the hand; a table 
bell. Bacon. 

HAND BOW, a. A bow managed by the hand. 

HAND/BREADTH, n. A space equal to the breadth of the 
hand; a palm. kz. x2xVv.. 

HANDCLOTH, «. A handkerchief. 

HAND CUFF, a. (Sax. Aandcupse.] A manacie, consisting 
of iron rings for wrists. 

HANDEUFF, v. & To manacie ; to confine the bands with 
handcuffs. 

HANDPCRAFT, a. Work performed by the hands; usually 
written Aardicraft. 

HAND: re Given or transmitted by the bands ; conduct- 
ed; furled. 

HANDED, a. 1. With hands joined. Milton.—2. In com- 
poxttion, as right-handed, most dextrous or strong With the 
right hand.— Left-handed, having the left hand most strong 
and convenient for principal use. 

HANIVER, a. One who hands or transmits. 

ft HANDFART, n. Hold; custody ; power of confining or 
ee 

{HAND FAST, oa. Fast by contract; firm. 

{HAND FAST, vo. t. (Sax. handfestan.) ‘To pledge; to be- 
troth ; to bind ; to join solemnly by the hand. 

fHAND PasT-ING, 2. A kind of betrothing, or marriage 
contract. 

H.ANI)-FET-TER, n». A fetter for the hand ; a manacie. 

HANDFUL, a. 1. As much as the hand will grasp or con- 
tain. 2, As much as the aris willembrace. 3. A palm; 
four inches; [vbs.] 4. A sinall quantity or number. 5. 
As much as can be done , full employment. 

HANDGAL-LOP, n. A slow and easy gallop, in which 
the hand presses the bridle tu hinder increase of speed. 

HANDIGLASS, a. [In yardeniny, a glass ised for placing 
over, protecting and forwarding various plants, in win- 
ter. 

HO SRE ARES n. A grenade to be thrown by the 

and. 

HANDGUN, n. A gun to be used by the hand. 

HANDICRAFT, x. (Sax. aanderast.) 1. Manual occu- 
pation , work performed by the hand. 2. A man who 
obtains his living by manual labor; one skilled in some 
Mechanical art. 

HAND 1-CRAFTS-MAN, vn. A man skilled or employed in 
manual oecupation ; a manufacturer. 

HAND I-LY, adr. 1. With dexterity or skill; dextrously ; 
adroitly. 2. With ease or convenience. 

HANDVI-NESS, ». The ease of performance derived fron. 

tice ; dexterity ; adroitnesa. Chesterfield. 

HANDA-WORK, r. [for Agud-work.) 1. Work of the 


bands ; product of manual Inbor; manufacture. 2. Work 
performed by power and wisdom. 
HAND KER-CHIEF, n. [Agnd and kerrhie’.) 1. A piece 


of cloth, usually silk or tinen, carried about the person 
for the purpose of cleaning the face or hands, as occasion 
requires. 2. A piece of cloth t be worn about the neck, 
and sometimes called a neckerchief. 

f HANIYDLAN-GUAGE, a. The art of conversing by the 
hands. 

HAN DLE, v.t. [G. handeln.) 1. To touch ; to feel with 
the hand; to use or hold with the hand. 2. To manage ; 
to use; to wield. 3. To make familiar by frequent touch- 
ing. 4. To treat; to discourse on; to discuss ; to use or 
manage in writing or speaking. 5. Touse ; to deal with ; 
to practice. 6. To treat; to use wellor ill. 7. To man- 
age , to practice on ; to transact with. 

HAN DLE, n. [Nax.; qu. L. awsa.) 1. That part of a ves- 
sel or instrument which is held in the hand when used, 
as the haftof asword. 2. That of which use is made ; 
the instrunient of effecting a purpose. 

HAN'DLF-A-BLE, a. That may be handled. Sherwood. 

HAND'/LEAD, a. A lead for sounding. 

HAN'DLED, pp. Touched ; treated ; managed. 

HAN D‘LESS, a. Without a hand. Shak. 

HAND'LING, ppr. Touching; feeling; treating; man- 


ing. 

HAND MAID ‘i A maid that waits at hand; a fe- 

HAND‘MAID-EN,\ male servant or attendant. 

HAND MULL, a. A mill moved by the hand. Dryden. 

AMANDSAILS, 2. Sails managed by the hand. 

HAND 'SAW, a. A saw to be used with the hand. 

HANDSECREW n. An engine for raising heavy timbers 
or weights; a jack. 

WANDSEL, n. (Dan. Aandsel.] 1. The first act of asing 
any thing; the first sale. 2. An earnest; money for the 
firnt anle; [little ueed.] Hooker. 

HANDSEL, vw t. To use or do any thing the first time. 
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trous ; ready ; convenient. [See Hanoy.) 2. Moderucly 
benutiful, as the person or other bila well made , having 
syiumetry of parts; well formed. It expresses tess than 
beqetysul or elegant, 3. Graceful in manner; inarked with 
propriety and ease. 4. Alnple; large. 5. Neat; correct; 
moderately elegant. 6. Liberal ; generous. 

HANDSOME, as a cert, to render neat or beautiful, w not 
an authorized word. Donne. 

HANDISOME-LY, adv. 1. Dextruusly ; cleverly ; with 
skill. 2. Gracefully ; with propriet’ and ense. U4. Nent- 
ly; with due synimetry or proportions. 4. With a de 
gree of beauty. 5. Amply ; generously ; liberally. 

HANDSOME-NESS, ». 1. A moderate degree of heuuty 
orelegance., 2. Grace; gracelulness ; ease and prepricty 
In maaner,. ‘ 

HANIYSPIKE, nx. A wooden bar, used with the hand as a 
lever, for Variols purposes, 

HANDSTAFF, a. A javelin; plu. Hanpsravas, 

HAND VISE, x. A Vise used by band. 

HAND/WEAP-ON, . Any weapon to be wielded by the 
hand, Numb. xrxXVv. 

HAND WORK, n. The same as Aundiwork, 

HAND: WORKED, a. Made with hands. 

HAND WRIT-ING, nx. 1. ‘The cast or form of writing pe 
culiar to each hand or person. 2 Any writing. 

HANDY, a. (UD. Agadiy.| 1. Performed by the hand; 
fore 2. Dextrous; ready; adroit; skilled to uxe the 

nds with ease in performance. 3. Ingenious ; perform- 
ing with ekill and readiness, 4. Ready to the hand; 
near. 5. Convenient ; suited to the use of the hana. 6. 
Near; that may be used without difficulty or going to a 
distance. 

HANI Y-BLOW, 2. A blow with the hand. ss 

HAND Y-DAN-DY, an. A play in which children cl ange 
hands and places. Shak. 

HAND'Y-GRIPE, w. Seizure by the hand. Hudilras. 

HANDAY-8TROKE, ». A blow inflicted by the band. 

HANG, ec. ¢.; pret. and pp. hanged, or hung. |Sax.hanyan.| 1. 
To suspend ; to fasten to some fixed cbject above, in such a 
manner as toswingormove. 2. ‘To put todeath by suspend- 
ing by the neck. 3. To place without any solid support 
or foundation. 4. ‘To fix in such a manner as to be mov- 
able. 5. To cover or furnish by any thing suspended or 
fastened to the walls. Dryden.— 70 hang out. 1. 'l0 eus- 

‘nd in open view ; to display ; toexhibit to notice. 2, 
Fo hang abroad ; to suspend in the open air.— Jo hang 
over, to project or cause to project abuve.— Tv hang down, 
to tet fall below the proper situation ; to bend dawn ; to 
decline.—7'0 hang up. 1. To suxpend ; to place on some- 
thing tixed on high. 2. To suspend; to keep orsutier to 
remmuin undecided. 

HANG, r. i. 1. To be snapended ; to be sustained by some- 
thing above, so as to swing or be movable below. &. To 
dangle ; to be loose and towing below. 3. To bend for- 
ward or downward , to lean or incline. 4. To float; to 
play. 5. To be supported by something raised above the 
ground. 6. To depend ; to rest on something for support, 
7. To reat on by mata to cling to. 6. Vo huver 
to impend; with orer. 9. To be delayed ; to linger. 10. 
To incline; to havea steep dechivity. 1). To be evecut- 
ed by the halter.— To hang on. 1. To adhere to, ctlen as 
something troublesome and unwelcome. 2. To adhere 
obstinately ; to be importunate. 3. To rest ; to reside ; to 
continue. 4. To be dependent on.—S5. In seamen’. lar- 
gua,;e, to hold fast without belaying ; to pull forribly.— 
T'o hang m™ doubt, to be in suspense, or in a state of uncer 
tainty.— 7'o hang together. 1}. To be closely united ; to 
cling. 2. ‘To be just united, so as barely tw hold together. 
Shahk.—To hang on or upon, to drag; to be incommo- 
diously joined.— To hang to, to adhere closely ; to cling. 

HANG, ». Asharp declivity. (Culloqwal.] 

TANG BY, a. A dependent, in contempt. Rar. 

HANGED, pp. Suspended ; put to death by being suspend- 
ed hy the neck. , 

HANGER, n. 1. That by which a thing is suspended, & 
A ehort broad sword, incurvated towards the point. 3 
One that hangs, or causes to be hanged. 

HANG'ER-ON, x. 1. One who besets another importunate- 
ly in soliciting favors, 2. A dependent; one who eats 
and drinks without payment. 

HANGING, ppr. 1. Suspending to something above. 2 
Being suspended ; dangling ; swinging. 3. a. Foreboding 
ae by the halter. 4. Requiring punishment by the 

ter. 

HANG'ING, nr. 1. Any kind of drapery hung or tastenea to 
the walle of a room, by wny of ornament. 2. Death by 
the halter, 3. Display ; exhibition. 

t HANGING-SLEEVES, n. Strips of the same stuff with 
the gown, hanging down the back from the shoulders. 
HANGUNG-8IDE, 7. In mining, the overhanging side of 

an inclined or hading vein. Cuc. 

HANG'MAN, n. One who hangs anothe-; a publ.c ezecu 
tioner ; also, a term of repruach. 
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HANG'NEST, x. The name of certain species of birds. - 

BANK, x. (Dan. hank.) 1. A skain of thread ; as much 
thread as in tied together ; a tie.—2. In ships, n wooden 
ring fixed to a stay, to confine the stay-eails ; use! in the 
place of a grommet. 3. A rope or.withy for fastening a 

to ; irae 

RANK, ». ¢. To form into hanks. 

HANKIER, 0.1. [D. Aunkeren.] 1. To long for with a keen 
ay petite and uneasiness 2. To have a veheinent desire 


ot something accompanied with uneasiness. 
HANK'ER-ING, ppr. Longing for with keen appetite or ar- 
dent desire. 


HANK'ER-ING, 2. A keen appetite that causes uneasiness 
till it is gratified ; vehement desire to possess or enjoy. 
HAN KLE, c.t. [See Hang.] To twist. 

A’NT. A contraction of have rot, or has not. 

HANSE TOWNS. Hanee signifies a society ; Goth. hansa, 
amulitude. The Hanse towns, in Germany, were cer- 
tais commercial cities which associated for the » «ction 
of commerce, as early as the twelfth century. 

HANSE-AT ‘IE, a. Pertaining to the Hanse towns. 

HAP, xn. [W. Aap, or Aad.) 1. That which comes suddenly 
or unexpectedly ; chance; fortune; accident; casual 
event. 2. Misfortune ; [odsclescent.] 

a o. i. To happen ; to befall ; to come by chance. 


HAP'PIN n. A rug; & coarse coveriet. 


HAP-HAZ'ARD, n. [See Hazanv.} Chance ; accident. 
HAPLESS, a. Luckieas ; unfortunate ; unlucky ; unhappy. 


Drrden. 

HAP'LY, ade. 1. By chance ; perhaps; it may be. 2. By 
accident ; c:sually. Milton. 

BAP PEN, (hap/n) v.t. ([W. hapiaw.] 1. To come by 
chance ; to come without one’s previous expectation ; to 
fall out. 2. To come ; to befall. 3. To light ; tc fall or 
come unexpectedly. 

HAP PEN, or HAPPENS, adv. Possibly ; perhaps. North 
of England. 

RBAP'PI-LY, adr. 1. By good fortune ; fortunately ; luckily ; 
with success. 2. Ina happy state ; in a state of felicity. 
3. With address or dexterity ; gracefully ; in a manner to 
insure success, 4. By chance. See Hapuy. 

HaP'PI-NESS, a. 1. The agreeable sensations which spring 
from the enjoyment of good; that state of a being in 
which hie desires are gratified ; felicity ; but happiness 
usually expresses lesa than felicity, and felicity lesa than 
blixxs, 2. Good luck ; good fortune. 3. Fortuitous ele- 

ance: unstudied grace. 

RAP PI-FY-ING, part. a. Making happy. [Unauthorized.] 

HAPPY, a. [from hap; W. hkapus.] 1. Lucky ; fortunate ; 
auccessful. 2. Being in the enjoyment of agreeable sen- 
gations from the possession of good ; enjoying pleasure 
from the gratification of appetites or desires. 3. Prosper- 
ous; having secure possession of good. 4. That supplies 
pleasure ; that furnishes enjoyment; agreeable. 5. Dex- 
trous ; ready; able. 6. Blessed ; enjoying the presence 
and favor of God, in a future life. 7. Harmonious ; living 
in concord ; enjoying the pleasures of friendship. 8. Pro- 

tious ; favorable. S4ak. 

¢HA-RANGUE, (ha-rang', or har‘ang) ». [Fr. Aaranyruc.] 
1. A speech addressed to an assembly or an army ; @ pop- 
ular oration ; a public address, 2. Declamation; a noley, 

pous or irregular address. 

HACRANGUE!, (ha rang’) ». & Tio make an acdress or 
ch to a large assembly ; to make a noisy speech. 
BA-RANGUF,, (ha-rang’) v. t. To address by oration ; as, 

the general Aarangucd the troope. 

HA-RANGU/ER, ‘ha rang‘er) n. An orator; one who ad- 
drerses an assembly or army ; @ noiay declaimer. 

HA RANGU'ING, ppr. Declaiming ; addressing with noisy 
Goquence. ; 

HAR ASS, v. ¢. (Fr. harasser.] 1, To weary ; to fatigue to 
excess ; to tire with bodily labor. 2. To weary with im- 

rtunity, care, or perplexity ; to tease; to perplex. 3. 
r. waste or desolate ; [042.] 

HARIASS, n. Waste ; disturbance ; devastation. 

HAR‘AS@ FD, pp. Wenried ; tired ; teased. 

HAR! AS®- ER, x. One who harasses or teases ; a8 spoiler. 

HARASSING, ppr. Tiring ; fatiguing ; tensing. 

HAR BIN-GER, a. 1. In England, an officer of the king's 
household, who rides a day’s journey before the court 
when traveling, to provide lodgings and other accommo- 
dations. 2. A forerunner ; a precursor ; that which pre- 
cedes and gives notice of the expected arrival of some- 
thing else. 

HAR BOR, n. [Sax. here-berga ; D. herberg ; Dan., Sw., G. 
herberge.) 1. A lodging ; a place of entertainment and 
gest. 2. A port or linven for ships. 3. An asylum; a 
shelter ; a place of safety from storms or danger. 

ARR’ ROR, v. t. 1. To shelter; to secure ; tosecrete. 2. To 
entertain ; to permit to lodge, rest or reside. 

HAR BOR. c. i. 1. To lodge or abide for a dme ; to receive 
entertainment. 2. To take shelter. 

t HAR'BOR-AGE, a. Shelter ; entertainment. Shak. 
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HiX R/BORED, pp. Entertained ; sheltered. 

HAR’HOR-ER, x. One who entertains or shelters another. 

HAR/BOR-ING, ppr. Entertaining ; sheltering. 

HAR’/BOR-LES8, a. Without a harbor ; destitute of shelter 
or a lodging. 

HAR ‘Be MASTER, sn An officer who has charge of the 
movuring of ships, and executes the regulations respecting 
harbors. New York. 

t HAR'BOR-OUGH, c. ¢. To receive into lodging. Huloet 

t HAR'/BOR-OUGH, n. A harbor or lodging. 

t HAR‘ BOR-OUS, a. Hoepitable. 

HARD, a. [Sax. Acard.} 1. Firm; solid ; compact; not 
easily penetrated, or separated into parts , not yielding tc 
pressure. 2. Ditticult ; not easy to the intellect. 2. Inmh. 
cult of accomplishment ; not casy to be done or executed. 
4. Full of difficulties or obstacles ; not easy to be travel 
ed. 5. Painful ; dithcult ; distressing. 6. Labornous; fa 
tiguing ; attended with difficulty or pain, or both. 7. Op 
pressive ; rigorous ; severe ; cruel. 68. Unfeeling ; insenst 
ble ; not easily moved by pity ; not suecepuble of tende: af 
fections. 9. Severe ; harsh ; rough ; abusive. lt Unfavoe- 
able ; unkind ; implying blame of another. +4. Severe; 
rigorous; oppressive. 12. Unreasonable. unjust. 13. 
Severe ; pinching with cold ; rigorous ; tempestuous. 14. 
Powerful ; forcible ; urging ; pressing close on. 15. Aus 
tere; rough; acid; sour; as liquors. 16. Harsh. stutT; 
forced ; constrained ; unnatural. 17. Not plentiful. net 
prosperous ; presaing ; distressing. 16. Avaricious ; c:th- 
cult in making oargnins; close. 19. Rough . of coarse 


features. 20. Austere ; severe ; rigorous. 2!. Rude; us 
polished or unintelligible. 22. Coane; unpalatatle of 
scanty. 


HARD, ado. 1. Close ; near; asin the phrase, Aard/>. 2 
With pressure ; with urgency ; hence, diligently ; Jab-n- 
ously ; gl rtae e vehemently ; importunatfely. 3. Wah 
difficulty. 4. Uneasily ; bid ciate 5. Clorely. 6. 
Fast; nimbly; rapidity; vehemently. 7. Violently; 
with great force; tempestuvusly. 8. With violence ; 
with a copious descent of water. 9. With force.—fer4 
a-lee, in scamen’s language, an order to put the heim 
close to the lee side of the ship, to tack or keep ber bead 
to the wind ; also, that situation of the helm. 

HARD'-BE-SET’ TING, a. Closely besetting of besieging 
Milton, 

HARIYBOUND, a. Coative ; fast or tight. Pope. 

HARIYEARNED, a. Earned with toil and difficulty. Berke. 

HARDEN, (hirdn) v. ¢. 1. To make hard or more hand , to 
make firm or compact; to indurate. 2. To confirm in ef. 
froutery ; to make impudent. 3. To make obstinate, wn 
yielding or refractory. 4. To confirm in wickedness, op 
Position or enmity; to make obdurate. 5. To make in. 
sensible or unfeeling. 6. To make firm; to endue with 
constancy. 7. To tnure ; to render firm or less liable to 
injury, by exposure or use. 

HARDEN, (hardn) ov. i. 1. To become hard or more hard ; 
to acquire solidity or more compactness. 2. To become 
unfeeling. 3. To become inured. 4. To indurate, as 


esh. 

HARIYENED, pp. Made hard, or more hard or compact ; 
nade unfeeling ; made obstinate ; confirmed in error of 
vice. 

HARD‘EN-ER, «. He or that which makes hard, or more 
firm and compact. 

HXARHVEN-ING, ppr. Making bard or more compact ; mak- 
ing obdurate or unfeeling ; confirming ; becoming mere 


hard. 

HARDEN-ING, n. The giving a greater degree of hardness 
to bodies than they had before. Fncyc. 

HARD FA-VORED, a. Having coarse features; harsh of 
countenance. Dryden. 

HARIYVFA-VOR ED-NESS, n. Conrseness of features 

HXRD'FEAT-URED, a. Having coarse features. 

HARD'FIST-ED, a. Cloee-fisted ; covetous. Hail. 

HARD FOUGHT, a. Vigorously contested. 

HARNGOT-TEN, a. Obtained with difficulty. 

HARIMHAND-ED, a. Having hard hands. as a laborer. 

HXRD‘HEAD, x. Clash or collision of heads in contest. 

HARD-H EXRTED, a. Cruel; pitiless ; merciless ; anfeel. 
ing; inhuman, inexorable. Dryden. 

HAXRN-HEART‘ED.NESS, x. Want of feeling or tender- 
ness ; cruelty ; inhumanity. Sout. 

AXRD'T-HOOD, a. Boldness, united with firmness and com 
stancy of mind ; dauntless bravery ; 1uuepidity. 

HARDLY, adr. 1. With great boldness ; stuutly. Srert 
2. With hardship; not tenderly. Goldemith. 

HARDAI-NESS, a. (Fr. hardiesse.|] 1. Boldners ; firm cor- 
ace ; intrepidity ; stoutnesa ; bravery. 2. Firmnes« of 
body derived from Inborious exercises. 3. Hardrinp. fa- 
tigne ; [obs.) 4. Exceas of confidence ; aseurance ; ef. 
frontery. 

HXRD-LA'BORED, a. Wrought with severe labor ; elabo. 
rate ; studied. Sry. 

HARDLY, adr. 1. With difficulty ; with great labor. 2. 
Scarcely ; barely ; almost not. South. 3. Not quite of 
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wholly. 4. Grndgingly, as an injury. 5. Severely ; un- 
favorably. 6. Rigorously ; oppressively. 7. Unwelcomely ; 
harshly. 8. Coarsely ; roughly ; not softly. 

HARD -MOU’FHED, a. Not sensible to the bit; not easily 
governed. Dryden. 

HARIYNESS, a. 1. Firmness ; close union of the compenent 
parts ; compactness ; solidity ; the quality of bodies which 
resists impression. 2, Ditiiculty to be understood. 4. Dif- 
ficulty to be executed or accomplished. 4. Scarcity ; pen- 
ury ; difficulty of obtaining money. 5. Obduracy ; im- 
penitence ; confirmed stute of wickedness. 6. Coarse- 
ness of features ; barshness of look. 7. Severity of cold ; 
rigor. 8. Cruelty of temper ; savageness , harshness. 9). 
Sutfness ; harshness ; roughness. 1U. Cluseness ; niggurd- 
liness ; stinginess. 11. Uardship; severe Jabor, trials or 
sutferings. 

HARD'NIBBED, a Having a hard nib or point. 

HAR‘DOC€K, 2. Probably Aoardock, dock with whitish 
leaves. Shak. 

HARDS, 2. The refuse or coarse part of flax ; tow. 

HARLMSHIP, x. 1. Toil; fatigue ; severe labor or want. 
2. Injury ; oppression ; injustice. 

HARD‘VIS AGED, a. Having coarse features; of a barsh 
countenance. Burke. 

HARIPWAKE, x. Wares made of iron or other metal, as 
pots, kettles, saws, knives, &c. 

HAKD'WARE-MAN, «. A maker or seller of hardwares. 

HIARIMY, a. [Fr. hardi; Norm. ade a 1. Bold ; brave ; 
stous ; daring ; resolute ; intrepid. 2. Stron ; firm ; eom- 

t. 3. Confident ; full of assurance ; impudent ; stub- 
wn to excess. 4. [nured to fatigue; rendered firm by 
exercise, as a veteran soldier. 

AAR, HARE, HERE, in composition, signify an army, Sax. 
here, G. heer, D. heir. 80 /farold is a general of an army. 

HARE, a. (Sax. hare ; Dan., Sw. were) 1. A quadmped 
of the Benue lepus, with long ears, a short tail, soft hair, 
and a divided upper lip. It is a timid animal, moves by 
leaps, and is remarkable for its fecundity. 2. A constel- 
lation. 

t HARE, v.t. [Norm. harer, Aarier.] To fright, 2 to ex- 
cite, tense and harass, or worry. Locke. 

HARE BELL, n. A plant of the genus Ayacinthus, with 
eampaniforns or bell -sbaped flowers. 

HARE BRAINED, a. [hare and brain.) Wild ; giddy ; vol- 
atile ; heedleas. Hacun. 

HARE/FOOT, n. A bird; a plant. Minsrorth. 

HARE HEART-ED, a. Timorous ; easily frightened. 

HARE'HOUND, «a. A hound for hnoting hares. 

HARE/HUNT-ER, nm. One who hunts or is used to hunting 

ares. 

HARE/HUNT-ING, nm. The hunting of hares. 

HARE!LIP, x. A divided upper lip, like that of a hare 

HARE/LIPPED, a. Having a barelip. 

HARE/MINT, w. A plant. stinsocorth. 

HARE’PIPE, nx. A snare for catching hares. 

HARE’S!-F.AR, ». A plant of the genus bupleurnum. 

HARE’S:-LtT-TUCE, a. A plant of the genus soachus, 

AARFWORT, a. A plant. 

HAR'EM, nv. I eharama.| A seraglio; a place where 
Eastern princes confine their women, who are prohibited 
from the society of others. 

HA-REN GI-FORM, a. Shaped like a herring. 

HAR I-COT, n. [(Fr.]_ 1. A kind of ragout of meat and 
roots.—2. in French, beans. 

HAR’'!-ER an. A dog for hunting hares ; a kind of hound 

HAR BIER, | with an acute sense of smelling. 
HAR-I-O-LA‘TION, x. [L. hariolatio.} Soothsaying. 
A’RISH, a. Like a hare. 

HARK, rv. i. [contracted from hearken.] To listen ; to lend 
the ear. Shak. 

HARL, or HERL, 2. 1. The skin of flax ; the filaments of 
flax or hemp. 5A filamentous substunce. Mortimer. 
HAR LEAVIN, n. (Fr. harlequin.) A buffoon, dressed in 
party-colored clothes, who plays tricks, like a merry-an- 

drew, to divert the ulace. 

HAR'LE-QUIN, v. i. To play the droll ; to make sport by 
playing ludicrous tricks. 

BAR LO€K, a. A plant. Drayton. 

HAR'LOT, n. (W. kerlarrd, spp bet! 1. A woman who 
prostitutes her body for hire ; a prostitute ; a common wo- 
man.—2. In Scripture, one who forsakes the true God and 
worships idols. 3. A servant; a rogue ; a cheat; [ods.] 
Chaucer. 

AXR‘LOT, a. Wanton ; lewd ; low ; base. Shak. 

HIAR'LOT, v. i. To tice lewdness. Ailton. 

HAR'LOT-RY, ». The trade or practice of prostitution ; 
hubituas or customary lewdness, Dryden. 

HARM, n. (Sax. hearm, or harm.) 1. Injury ; hurt ; dam- 
one detriment. 2. Moral wrong ; evil ; mischief ; wick- 

nesa. 

HARM, r.t. To hurt; to injure; to damage ; to impair 
soundness of body. 

FHIAR-MAT'TAN, x. A dry easterly wind in Africa. 

EIXRMED, pp. Injured ; hurt; damaged. 
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HXR'MEL, 2. The wild African rue. 

HXRMFUL, @. Hurtfal ; injurious ; noxious ; detrimental 
mise hievous, 

HAKM rt UL-LY, adv. Hurtfuly ; injurtously. 

HARM EUL-NESS, n. Hurtfulness ; noxiousness 

HARMING, ppr. Hurting ; injuring. 

UVARM'LESS, a. 1. Not burtful or rijuroaa innoxtous 2, 
ee ae undamaged; uninjured. 3. Innocent; not 
guilty. 

HAKM!LESS-LY, adv. 1. Innocently ; without fault or 
crime. 2. W ithout hurt or damage. 

HARM LESS-NESS, n. 1. The quality of being innoxious ; 
freedom from a tendency toinjure. 2. Innocence. 

TIAK-MONT€, or HAR-MONG-CAL, a. 1. Relating to har- 
mony or music. 2 Concordant ; musical ; consonant. 
3. An epithet applied to the accessary sounds which ac- 
campany the predominant and apparentiv simple tone of 
any chord or string. 

HAR-MON/LE€A, vn. A collection of musical giasees of a yar 
ticular form, so arranged as to produce exquisite music. 
E:ncue. 

HAR-MON'TE€ES, 2, 1. Harmonious sounds; consonances 
2. ‘The doctrine or science of musical sounds. 3, Deriva 
tive sounds, generated with predominant sounds, and pro- 
duced by aubordinate vibrations of a chord or string, when 
its whole length vibrates. 4. Grave harmonics are low 
sounds which accompany every perfect consonance of 
two sounds. 

HAR-MO'NI-OUS8, a. 1. Adapted to each other ; having the 
parts proportioned to each other; symmetrical. 2. Con- 
cordant ; consonant; symphonious ; musical. 3. Agree 
ing ; living in peace and friendship. 

HAR-MO'NI-OUS.-LY, adr. 1. With just adaptation and 
proportion of »arts toeacb other. 2. With accordance of 
sounds ; musically ; in concord. 3. In agreement; in 
peace and friendship. 

HAR-MO/NI-OUS.NESS, 2. 1. Proportion and adaptation 
of parts ; musicalneax. 2. Agreement , concord. 

HXR'MO-NIST, v2. 1. A musician ; a composer of music. 
2. One who brings together corresponding passages, to 
show their agreement. 

HAR'MO-NIZE, vc. 3. 1. To be in concord ; to agree in 
sounds. 2. To agree ; to be in peace and friendship, as 
individuals or families. 3. To agree in sense or purport. 

HXR'MO-NIZE, rc. t. 1. To adjust in fit proportions; to 
cause to agree. 2. To make inusical ; to combine accourd- 
ing to the laws of counterpoint. 

HARK'MO-NTZED, pp. Made to be accordant. 

HAR'MO-NIZ-ER, n. 1. One that brings tugetber or recon- 
ciles.—2. In music, a practical harmonist. 

HAR!MO-NIZ-ING, ppr. Causing to agree. : 

HAR-MO-NOM E-TER, xn. (Gr. appovia and petpoy.] An 
instrument or monochord for measuring the harmunic re- 
lations of sounds. 

HAR MO-NY, a. [L. Parmonia.] 1. The just adaptation of 
parts to each other, in any system or coniposition of 
things, intended to form a connected whole. 2. Just pro- 
portion of sound ; consonance ; musical concord. 3. Con- 
cord; agreement; accordance in facta. 4. Concord of 
agreement; good correspondence; peace and friend- 
ship. 

HAR!MOST, n. (Gr. appoorno.] In ancient Greece, a Spar- 
tan governor, regulator or prefect. Mitfor/. 

HAR'MO-TOME, vn. (Gr. aopos.] In mineralogy, croee- 
stone, or staurolite, called also pyramidical zeolite. 

HAR NESS, n. (W. harnaes ; Fr. harnois.) 1. Armor; the 
whole accoutrements or equipments of a knight or horse. 
man. 2. The furniture of a draught horse, whether for a 
wagon, coach, gig, chaise, &c.; called, in some vs the 
American states, tackle, or tackling. 

HAR'NESS, v. t. !. To dress in armor ; to equip with armor 
for war, asa horseman. 2. To put on the furniture of a 
heree for draught. 3. To defend ; to equip or furnish for 
defense. 

HAR‘NESSED, pp. Eacipres with armor ; furnished with 
the dress for Graney fended. 

gore ER, s. One who puts on the harness of a horse. 
Sherwood, 

HAR/NESS-ING, ppr. Putting on armor or furniture for 
draught. 

HXRNS, zn. plu. Brains. Grose. 

HARP, xn. (Sax. hearpa ; G. harfe; D. harp.) 1. An inetrn- 
ment of music of the stringed kind, of a triangular figure, 
held upright, and commonly touched with the fingers. 9. 
A constellation. 

HARP, r.i. 1. To play on the harp. 2. To dwell on, in 
speaking or writing ; to continue sounding 3 ‘To touch 
as a passion ; ¢o affect. Shak. 

HAR ER, w. A player on the harp. 

HARP ING, ppr. Playing on a harp; dwelling on continu- 
ally. 

HARPUING, n. A continual dwelling on. Arving. 

HARP ING, 2.: pin. Hanpinos. In ships, harpings are the 
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fore-parte uf the wales, which encompass the bow of the 


ship. 

HARP ING-IR-ON, nw. A harpoon, which see. 

HARPUIST, x. A harper. Brown. 

WAR POON , wn. [Fr. sarpun.) A harping-iron ; a spear or 
jivelin used to stsake whales for killing them. 

U AR-POUN!, o.t. To strike, catch or kill with a harpoon. 

HA POON'ED, (bar-puond!) pp. Struck, caught or killed 
With a harpoon. 

HAR-POON ER, ¢ 2. One who uses a harpoon ; the man in 

UAR-PO-NEER, { a whale-boat who throws the harpuon. 

HAR. POUN ING, ppr. Striking with a barpoon. 

HARPIST-CHORD, «. An instrument of music with strings 
of wire, played by the fingers, by means of keys. 

HAR PY, n. (Pr. Aarpie.| 1. In untuyusty, the Aurpies were 
fabulous winged wonsters, having the face of a woman 
and the body of a vulture, with Wheir feet and fingers 
armed with sharp claws. 2. Any rapacious or ravenous 
ani ial, an extortioner ; a plunderer. 

HARQUE-BUSE. See Arnquesuse. 

HAR-RA-TEEN!, a. A kind of stuff or cloth. Shenstone, 

HARR, x. A storm proceeding fru the sea. Coles. 

HAR'RI-DAN, a. (Fr. Aurideile.] A decayed strumpet. 

H.AR'RI-ER, 2x. hunting hound with a nice sense of 
smelling. 

HARROW, nv. (Bw. dary.) An inetrument of agriculture, 
formed of pieces of timber sometimes crossing each vtler, 
und set with irun teeth. 

NARROW, vc. t. (Sw. harfoa.} 1. To draw a harrow over, 
for the purpose of breaking clouds and leveling the surface, 
or tor covering seed suwp. 2. To break or tear with a 
harrow. 3. ‘I'o tear; to lacerate ; totorment. 4. Tu pil- 
lage , to strip; to lay waste by violence; [vds] 5. Tu 
disturb ; Wo agitate ; [vds.) Shah, 

HARK ROW, interj. (Old Fr. harau.] An exclaination of sud- 
den distress. 

HAR ROWED, pp. Broken or smoothed by 8 harrow. 

HAR ROW-ER, a. 1. One who harruwa. 2, A hawk. 

HAR ROW-ING ppr. Breaking or leveling with a harrow. 

HARRY, 0. ¢. (Sax. Aergian.] 1. To strip; to pillage. 

Sec Hanaow.}| 2. To harass; tu agitate ; to lease. 

t AWRY, r.t. To make harassing incursions. 

HARSH, a. [G. Aerech.] 1. Rough tu the touch ; rugged ; grat- 
ing. 2. Sour, rough tothe taste. 3. Rough to the eur ; grat- 
ing ; discordant ; jarring. 4. Austere ; crabbed ; morose ; 

vish. 5. Rough; rude; abusive. 6. Rigorous; severe. 

HARSH/LY, ade. 1. Roughly; in a harsh manner. 2. 
Sourly ; austerely. 3. Severely ; morusely ; crabbedly. 
4. Roughly; rudely ; with violence. 5. Roughly ; with 
n grating sound ; unpleasantly. 

HARSIEP NESS, a. 1. Roughness to the tonch. 2. Sourness ; 
nastereness. 3. Roughness to the ear. 4. Roughness 
of temper: moroseness; crabbedness ; peevisliness. 5. 
Roughness in manner or words ; severity. 

HARS'LET, of UASILET, 2. [lee. Aasia. Qu.) ‘The heart, 
liver, lights, &c. of a hog. : 

HART, 2. (Sax. Acort.] A stag or male deer, an anima! of 
the cervine genus. 

HARI’ EST, a. The cervine antelope of Africa. 

HART ROY-AL, a. A plant. 

MARTS/HORN, 2. The horn of the hart or male deer. The 
scrapings or raspings of thia horn are medicinal, and used 
in decoctions, ptisans, &c.—Hartshurn pluatain, & species 
of pluntage. 

HARTS TONGUE, a. A plant. 

HART’WORT, «a. The name of certain plants. 

HAR'US-PICE, a. (LL. Aarusper.] In Roman history, & per- 
son who pretended to foretell future events by inspecting 
the entrails of beasts. 

HA‘RI!M-S€A’RUM, a. A low expression applied to flighty 
persons ; persons always in a hurry. ate 

HAR US-PI-CY, a. Divination by the inspection of victims, 

HAR VEST, n. (Sax. Aerfeat, harjfest.| 1. The season of 
renping and gatheriug in corn or other crops. 2. The 
ripe corn or gmin collected and secured in barne or stacks. 
3. ‘The product of labor ; fruit or fruits, 4. Fruit or fruits ; 
effects ; consequences.—5. In Scripture, hurvest signitics, 
fivaratirely, the proper season for business. 

HARVEST, o.t. To reap or gather ripe corn and other 
fruits for the use of man and beast. 

HXAR'VEST-ED, pp. Reaped and collected, as ripe com and 
fruits 

HAR VEST. ER, 2. A -eaper: a laborer in gathering grain. 

HXR'VEST FLY, x. A large, fcir-winged insect of the ci- 
cada kind common in Italy. Fincyc. 

HARVEST HOME, a. 1. The time of harvest. 2. The song 
sung by re apersat the feast made at the Boerne of corn, or 
the ferst itself. 3. The oppo-tunity of gathering treasure. 

HAI.'VEST-ING, ppr. Reaping and collecting, as ripe corn 
and otlLer fruits. 

HAR‘VEST-LORD, nx. The head-reaper at the harvest. 

HAR/VEST-MAN, n. A laborer in harvest. 

YAR VEST-QU FEN, a. An image representing Ceres, 
forinerly carried about on the last day of harvest. 
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HAS. The third person sigular of the verb Aave. 

HASH, v. t. (Fr. Aacher.} To chop into small pieces; 
mince and mix. Garth. 

HASH, rx. Minced meat, or a dish of meat and vegetables 
chopped into small pieces and mixed. 
HASK, a. A case made of rushes or tlage. Spenser. 
ASK, a. Parched ; coarse rough; dry. Grvse. 

HAS LET, n. See Hanser. 

HASP, a. (Sax. Awps.] 1. A clasp that passes over & staple 


to be fastened by a padlock. A spindle to wind thread 
or silk on ; [loca/.] 
HASP, v. t. To shut or fasten with a hasp. Garte. 


HASSOE, x. fad hesor.) A thick mat or bass on winel 
persons kneel in church. 

HAT’. The second person singular of have. 

HAS'TATE, a. [L. Aastatus.] In dbutany, spear-ehaped. 

HAS'TA-TED resembling the head of a halberd. 

HASTE, rn. hee Sw., Dan. Aast.] 1. Celenty of motian, 
speed ; swiftness ; dispatch ; expedition , applied cay te 
voluntary bein 2. Sudden excitement of passion. 
The state of being urged or preseed by business. 

HASTE, (hast) v.t. (G. hasten ¢ D. aausten.}] To poem; 

HASTEN, (b&en)) to drive or urge forward ; to push oa ; 

to preci: tu accelerate inovement. 

HASTE, v.t. To move with celerity ; to be rapid in mo- 

HASTEN, | tion ; to be speedy or quick. 

HAST ED, (pp. Moved rapidly; accelerated ; urged 

HASTENED, with speed. 

HAS'TEN-ER, 2. One that hastens or urges forward. 

HAST ING ppr. Urging forward; pusbing on; pro 

HAN'TEN-ING, ceeding rapidly. 

HAST'I-LY, ado. 1. In haste ; with speed or quickness; 
speedily: nimbly. 2. Kashly ; precipitately ; without 
due rettection. 3. Passionately ; under sudden excite 
ment of passion. 

HAST'I-NESS, x. J. Haste ; speed; quickness or celerit 
in motion or action, as of animals. 2. Kashness ; heed. 
less eagerness; precipitation. 3. Irritability; suscepu- 
bility of anger warmth or temper. 

HAST ING-E EAR, n. Anearly pear. Encyc. 

HASTINGS, x. Peas that come early. .ortamer. 

HASTIVE, a. (Fr. hati.) Forward; early ; as fruit. [Wee 
much used.) Lueye. 

HAS UY, a. J. Quick; speedy. 2. Eager; precipitate ; 
rasa. 3. Frritable; easily excited to wrath ; passiunate. 
4. Early ripe ; forward. 

HAST’ Y-PUD-DING, x. A pudding made of the mea! of 
maize moistened with water and boiled, or of milk and 
Heur boiled. 

HAT, ». (Sax. ket.) 1. A covering for the head. 2. The 
dignity of a cardinal. 

HAG’-BAND, n, A band round the crown cfa hat. 

HAS'-BOX, yn. A box fora hat. Buta case fora lady*s 

HAT'-E€ASE, | hat is called a band-boz. 

HAT'A-BLE, a. That may be hated ; odious. 

HATCH, r,t. (G. herken.} 1. To produce young from egge 
by incubation, or by artificial heat. 2. To contrive ar 
plot ; to form by meditation, and bring into being; t 
originate and produce in silence. 

HATCH, rc. t. [Fr. hacker.) 1. To shade by lines in draw- 
ing and engraving. Druden. 2. To steep; [obs.) Heaum. 

HATCH, v.t. To produce young ; to bring the yuung t 
maturity. 

HATCH, x. 1. A brood ; as many chickens as are produced 
at once. 2. The act of exclusion from the egg. 3. Dw- 
closure ; discovery. 

HATCH, or HATCH‘ES, n. [Sax. hkeca.} 1. The grate e¢ 
frame of crogs-bars laid over the opening in a ship's deck, 
now called Aatch-bars: the lid or cover of a hatchway. 
2. The opening ina aur deck, or the passage frum one 
deck to another. 3. A halt-door, or doer with an open- 
ing over it. 4. Floodgates.—5. In Coraral!, Enylend, 
openings into mines, or in search of them.—3S. 7'o bre wa- 
der the hatches, to be confined, or to be in distress, depres 
sion or slavery. Locke. 

* HATCH EL, (commonly pronounced, in America, Ar ca'e!) 
n. (G. hechel: D. Ackel.| An instrument formed with 
long iron teeth set in a board, for cleaning flax or hemp. 

HATCH EL, c. ¢. |. Todraw flax or hemp through the teeth 
of x hatchel, for separating the coaree part and broken meces 
of the stalk froin the fine fibrous parts. 2. To tease or vex, 
by sarcasins or reproaches ; a rulgar use of the -rerd, 

HATCH ELED, pp. Cleansed by 2 hatchel ; combed. 

HATCH'EL-ER, a. One who uses a hatchei. 

HATCH/EL-ING, ppr. Drawing through the ieeth of 
hatchel. 

HATCHET, n. (G. hacke.) A emall axe with a short han- 
dle, to be used with one hand.—-7v take wp the hatchet. a 
phrase borrowed from the natives of America, is to make 
war.— To bury the hatchet, is to make peace. 

HATCHET-FACE, 2. A prominent face like the edge of a 
hatchet. Dryden. 

HATCH 'E-TINE, x. A mmeral substances. 

HATCH'ING, a. A kind of drawing. [See Ercn.] Harris. 
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HATCH MENT, 2. (corrapted from achievement.) An armo- 
rial esecutcheon on 8 hearse at funerals, or in a church... 
HATCH'IWAY, 2. In ships, a square or oblong opening in 
the deck, affording a passage fromm one deck to anuthcr, or 
into the hold or lower apurtment. 

HATE, o. t. (Sax. katian.] 1. To dislike greatly ; to havea 

eat aversion to.—2. In Scripture, it signities to love jews. 

HATE, x. Great dislike or aversion ; hatred. 

HATED, pp. Greatly disliked. 

SATE'F LL, a. 1 Odiuws; exciting great dislike, aversion 
or disgust. & That feels hatred; malignant; malevo- 


jent. 
HATE/FU)L-LY, ado. 1. Odiously ; with great dislike. 2. 


Malignantly ; Sompenans 

BATEFUL-NESS, Rn. iousness ; the quality of being 
hateful, or of exciting aversion or disgust. 

GATIER, n. One that hates. Brown. 

HAT'ING, ppr. Disliking extremely ; entertaining a great 
aversion for. 

HA-TRED, x. Great dislike or aversion ; hate; enmity. 

HATED, a. Covered with a hat; wearing a hat. 

HAT'TER, wv. ¢. To harass. Dryden. 
AT'TER, a. [cm hat.) A maker of hats. 

HAT'TLE, a. Wild; skittish. Grouse. 
HAT’TU€, n. [Erse, attock.] A shock of corn. 

ee AU'BERK, n. A coat of mai] without sleeves. See Ha- 
BERGROR. 

HAUGH aed, n. A little meadow lying tn a valley. 

tHAUGHT, (hawt) a. (qu. Fr. haxt.} High; elevated ; 
hence, proud ; insolent. Shak. 

HAUGHT!-LY, (haw‘te-ly) ade. Proudly; arrogantly , 
with contempt or disdain. Dryden. 

GAUGHT'I-NESS, (haw‘te-nes) n. The quality of being 
haughty ; pride mingled with some degree of contempt 
for others ; arrogance. 

HAUGHTY, (haw'ty) a. [from hawehe; Pr. haut.) ?. Proud 
and disdainful ; having a high opinion of one’s self, with 
some contempt for others ; lufty and arrogant ; supercilious. 
2. Proceeding from excessive pride, or pride mingled with 
contempt ; manifesting pride and disdain. 3. Proud and 
imperious. 4. Lofty ; bold; of high bezard ; [vby.] Spenr- 
ser. 

GAUL, v.t. [Fr. haler. 3t ia sometimes written hale, but 
feral bs preferable.} 1. To pull or draw with furce ; to drag. 
Haul is equivalent to drag, and differs sometimes from 
pudl and draw, in expressing more force and labor. 2. To 
drag ; to compel to go.— Tv haul the wind, in seamanship, 
is to turn the head of the sinp nearer to the point from 
which the wind blows. 

HAUL, 2. 1. A pulling with force; a violent pull. 2. A 

raught of a net. 

HAULER, an. He who pulls or hauls. 

HAULED, pp. Pulled with furce; dragged ; compelled to 
move. 

HAULING, ppr. Drawing by force or violence ; dragging. 

HAULM, ) nv. [Sax. healm.] 1. The stem or stalk of grain, 

HAUM, all kinds, or of pease, beans, hops, &c. 2. 

raw ; dry stalks of corn, écc. in general. 

HIAUNCH, x. [Fr. anche.) 1. The hip; that part of the 
body which les between the last ribs and the thigh. 2. 
The rear; the hind part; [ods.] Shak. 

@®BAUNT, ¢.¢. (Fr. hanter.) 1. To frequent; to resort to 
much or often, or to be much about ; to visit customarily. 
2. To come to frequently ; tu intrude on; to trouble with 
frequent visits ; to follow importunately. 3. [t is particu- 
larly applied to spectres or apparitions, which are repre- 
sented by fear and credulity as frequenting or inhabiting 
old, decayed and deserted houses. 

@ HAUNT, 0. i. To be much about ; to visit or be present 


often. . 
@ HAUNT, xn. 1. A place to which one frequently resorts. 
Q. The babit or custom of resorting toa place ; [obs.] 3. 
Custom ; practice ; [vds.) Chaucer. 
@HAUNT'ED, pp. 1. Frequently visited or resorted to, 
especially by apparitions. 2. Trowbled by frequent visits. 
@HXUNT'ER, 2. One who frequents a particalar place, or 
is often aboat it. ; 

@HAUNT'ING, ppr. Frequeating ; visiting often; troub- 
ling with frequent visits. 

HAUST, n. [Sax. &wasta. A dry cough. Ray. 
AUT'BOY, (hdboy) 2. (Fr. huut and bois.} A wind in- 
strument, somewhat resembling a flute. 

GAUT-G 1, (ho-goo’) xn. [Fr.] Any thing with a strong 
relish or a strong scent. Butler. 

HAU-TEUR', (ho-care!, or ho-taur’) x. [Fr.] Pride; haught- 
iness; insolent manne ar spirit. 

HAUYNE, x. A ovinerd , called by Patty latialite. 

HAVE, (hav) v.t.: pret. and pp. kad: indic. nt, I 
have, thou hast, he kas; we, ye, they hare. eax. hab- 
ban ; Goth. haban ; G. Anben.] 1. To possess ; to hotd.im 

ion or power. 2. To possess, as something that is 
connected with, or belongs to one. 3. Tomarry ; to take 
for a wife or husband. 4. To hold; to regard. 5. To 
maintain ; to hold in opinion. 6. To be urged by neces- 
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sity or Cnireton ; to be under necessity, or impeiied by 


duty. 7. To seize and hold; to catch. 8. To contain; 
as, the work Aas many beauties and many fanits. 9. To 
gin ; to procure ; to receive ; to obtain ; to purchase. 
Had rather denotes wish or preference.— To have after, to 
pursue. Shak.— To have away, to remove ; to take away. 
Tusser.— Tv have at, to encounter; to assail; to enter 
into competition with; to make trial with. Shak.—To 
have in, to contain.— To have on, to wear; to carry, a8 
raiment or weapons.— To dave vut, to cause to depart.— 
To have @ care, to take care; to be on the guard, or to 
guard.— To have pleasure, to enjoy.— To have pain, to 
suffer.— To have sorrow, to be grieved or affiicted.— He 
would have, he desires to have, or he requires.— He should 
have, he ought to have. 
HAVE'LES , (haviles) a. Having littie or nothing. 
A'VEN, (ha'vn) a. (Sax. hefan; D. haven.} 1. k harbor ; 
& port; a bay, recess or inlet of the sea; a station for 
el 2. A shelter ; an asylum ; a place of safety. 
yee eay n. ait overseer of a port ; a harbor-master. 
2R, a. One who has or possesses; §& puasessur; a 
holder. [ Little uscd.) Shak. , : 
HAVER, n. [G. hafer ; D. haver.] Oata; & word of locas 
use in the North of England. 
HAV’ER-SA€EK, zn. (Fr. havre-sac.) A soldier’s knapsack 
HAV'ING, ppr. Possessing ; holding in power or possession 
containing ; gaining , receiving ; taking. 
t HAVILNG, n. 1. Possession ; goods; estate. Shak. 2. Tha 
act or state of ssing. Sidney. 
HAVIOR, nn. Conduct ; manners. Speitser. . 
AVIOE, n. [W. havog.] Waste ; devastation; wide and 
eneral destruction. 
HAV'0O6€, v. t. To waste ; to destroy ; to lay waste. 
HAV'O€, exclam. A word of encouragement to slaughter 


Shak, 

RAW, n. (Bax. hog, hag.] 1. The berry and seed of the 
hawthorn. 2 [Sax. haga.] Aamall piece of ground ad- 
joining a honee ; a email field.—3. In farriery, an excres- 
cence resembling a gristle, growing under the nether eyo- 
Hd and eye of a horse. 4 A dale; Ga 

HAW, 2. i. [corrupted from Aairk, or hack.] To stop in 
spenking with a haw, or to apeak with interruption and 
hesitation. 

HAW, = (See Ha.] 


speech. 

HAW'FINCH, n. A bird, a species of Torin. 

HAW'HAW, vn. [duplication of kaw, a hedge. 
or bank that interrupte an alley or walk, sun 
slopes and not perceived till appreached. Judd. 

HAW'ING, ppr. Speaking with a haw, or with hesitation. 

HAWK, rn. [Sax. hafor.] A genus of fowls, the falco, at 
many species, most of which are raparious. 

HAWK, v. t. 1. To catch or attempt to catch birds by menna 
of hawks trained for the purpose, and let lvose on the 
prey ; to practice falconry. 2 To fly at; to attack on the 
wing. 

HAWK, ve. i. . hogi; Scot. hawgh. 
to force np phlegm with noise.— 70 
as, to hawk up phlegm. 

HAWK, n. An effort to force up phlegm from the throat, 
accompanied with noise. 

HAWK, ct. t. (Gu. G. hocken.] Tory; to offer for sale by 
outcry in the street, or to sell by outcry. 

HAWKED, pp. 1. Offered for sail by outcry in the street. 

a. Crooked ; curving like a hawk’s hill. 

HAW E’'ER, «. 1. One who offers goods for sale by outery 
jn the street; a pedier. Swift. 2. (Sax. Aa/fcere.] A fal- 
coner. 

HAWKI‘EYED, a. Having acute sight; discerning. 

HAWKING, ppr. 1. Catching wild birds hy hawks. 2 
Making an effort to discharge phlegm. 3. Offering for 
sale in the street by outcry. 

HAWKING, z. The exercise of taking wild fowls by means 
of hawks. 

Ld pelea lel a. Having an aquiline nose. 

HAWK’WEED, ». A name of several species of plants. 

HAWSE, (hawrz) n. [See bey aay The situation of a ship 
moored with two anchors from the bows. 

HAWSE'HOLE, nz. A cylindrical hole in the bow of a ship 
through which a cable passes. 

HAWSF'PIECE, n. One of the foremost timbers of a ship 

HAWSER, n. [See Limaeieert A emall cable; or 4” large 
rope, In size between a cable and a tow-line. 

RAW THORN, n. [Sax. haeg-thorn.] A shrub or tree which 
bears the haw : the white-thorn. 

HAW'THORN-FLY, n. An insect so called. Halton. ! 

Y,n. (Sax. keg, hic.) Grasse cut and dried for fodder; 
grass prepared for preservation.— To dance the hay, to dance 
in a ring. Donne. 

gered v. t. [G. hexen.] To dry or cure grass for preserva 


on. 
HAY, x. (Sax. heg.] 1. A hedge; [obs.] Chancer. 2. A 
net which incloses the haunt of an animal. Harmer. 
HAY, oe. t. To lay enares for rabbits. Huloet. 


Ap intermiasion or hesitation of 


A fence 
between 


To make an effort 
wk up, transitirely 
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BAV'BOTE, a. Hedge-bote. In English law, nn afowance 
of wood ww a tenant for repairing hedges or fences. 

HAV'COCK, x. A conical pile or heap of hay, in the field. 

HAY ‘KNIEE, a. A sharp instrument used in cutting bay 
out of a stack or mow. 

HAY'LUE1T, a. A loft or scaffold for hay, particularly in a 


barn. 

dAY'MAK-ER, 2. One who cuts and dries grass for fodder. 

BAY’ MAK-ING, 2». The business of cutung grass and cur- 
ing it for fodder. 

HAY’MAR-KET, xn. A place for the sale of hay. 

HAY'MOW, a. A mow or mass of hay laid up in a barn for 
preservation. 

HAY ‘RICK, n. A rick of hay ; usually, a long pile for pre- 
servation in the open air. 

HAY STACK, a. A stack or large conical pile of bay in the 
open air, laid up for preservation. 

HAY'STALK, a. A stuk of hay. 

HAY THORN, re. Hawuiorn. Scutt. 

HAY‘ WARD, a. A person who keeps the common herd or 
cattle of a town, and guards hedges or fences.—In New 
England, thé hayward is a town officer whuse duty is to 
ur. pound cattle, and particularly swine. 

HAY'DEN-ITE, 2. A mineral discovered by Dr. Hayden. 

HAZ'ARD, n. (Fr. hasard.) I. Chance ; accident ; casuulty ; 
a fortuitous event. 2. Danger; peril; risk. 3. A game 
at dice.—7'0 run the huzurd, Ww risk ; to take the chance. 

HAZARD, v. ¢. (Fr. husarder.] 1. To expose to chance ; 
wo put in danger of loss or injury ; to venture ; to risk. 2. 
To venture to incur, or bring on. 

HAZARD, v. i. To try the chance ; to adventure; to run 
the risk or danger. 

HAZ ARD-A-BLE, a. That is liable to hazard or chanoe. 

HAZ’‘ARD-ED, pp: Put at risk or iu danger, ventured. 

BAZ ARD-ER, xn. One who ventures or puts at stake. 

HAZ'/ARD-ING, ppr. Exposing to danger or peril ; ventur- 
mg to bring on. 

HAZ‘ ARD-OUS, a. Dangerous; that exposes to peril or 
danger of Ives or evil. 

HAZ'ARD-OUS-LY, adv. With danger of loss or evil ; with 


ril. 

$HAZ ARD-RY, n. 1. Rashness; temerity. Spenser 2. 

aopcoe in general. Chaucer. “ 

AZE, n. Fog ; @ watery vapor in the air, or a vapor 
like smoke, which renders the air thick. oy 

HAZE, v. i. To be forgy. [7 local werd.) Ray. 

HAZE, o. t. ‘To frighten. Ainsworth. 

A'ZEL, (ba/zl) x. (Sax. Aescl.] A shrub of the genus 
corylus, bearing a nut containing a kernel of 8 mild, far- 
jnaceous taste. 

BA'ZAEL, (hi‘zl) a. Pertaining to the hazel or like it; of a 
light-brown color, like the hazel-nut. 

HA‘'ALL-EAK TH, 2. A kind of red loam. Encye. 

HA‘ZEL-NUT, x. The nut or fruit of the hazel. 

HA'ZEL-LY, a. Of the color of the hazel-nut; of a light- 
brown. Vortemer. 

HA ZY, a. Foggy ; misty ; thick with vapor. 

HE, pronoun, of the durd person ; nom. Ae; Does. hus: obj. 
Aim, (Sax. mase, he; tem, Aco; neut. Ait.) 1. A pronoun, 
a substitute for the third person, masculine gender, repre- 
senting the man or male person named before. 2. Man ; 
amale. 3. //- is sometimes pretixed to the names of an- 
tinals to designate the male kind ; as, a Ac-goat, a Ac-bear. 

HEAD, (hed) n. [Sax. heafil, hefed, heafd.) “1. The upper- 
moat part of the human bod , or the foremost part of the 
beady of prone and creeping animals. ‘This part of the 
body contains the organs hearing, seeing, tasting and 
smelling, and algo the brain. 2. An animal: an individ- 
aal. 3. A chief; a principal person; a Jender; a com 
mander. 4. The first place ; the place of honor, or of 
command. 5. Countenance; presence. 6. Understand. 
ing; faculties of the mind; sometimes in @ ludicruus 
pense. 7. Face; front; forepart. 8. Resistance, suc- 
cessful opposition. 9. Spontaneous will or resolution. 
10. State of a deer’s horns by which his age is known. 
11. The top of a thing, especially when larger than the 
rest of the thing. 12 the forepart of a thing, as the head 
of nship. 13. The blade or cutting part of an axe, distinct 
from the belve. 14. That which rises on the top. 15. 
The upper part of a bed or bed-stead. 16. The brain. 
J7. The dresa of the head. 18. The principal source of a 
stream. 19. Altitude of water in ponds, as applicable to 
the driving of mill-wheels. 20. Topic of discourse ; chief 
peint or subject; a summary. 21. Crisis; pitch; height. 
2. Influence; force; strength; pitch. 23. Body ; con- 
flux ; (vbs.] Shak. oA. Power ; armed force. 25. Liberty ; 
freedoin from restraint. 26. License ; freedom from check, 
contro! or restraint. 27. The hair of the head. 28. The 
top of com or other plant; the part on which the seed 

ws. 29. The end, or the boards that form the end. 30. 
he part most remote from the mouth or opening into the 
seu. 31. The maturated part of an ulcer or boil. 

Head and cars, a phrase denoting the whole person, especial- 
ly when referring to iinmersion.—//ead and shoulders, by ' 
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foree ; viotently.— Head or tail, or head nor teil, uncertain , 
not reducible to certainty .—//ead, ag an ad). OF in compo 
etion, chiel; principal, as, a head workinan.— By the amd, 
IN seumen's lausruage, denotes the state of a ship laden tun 
deeply ut the fore-end. 

HEAD, (hed) e. t. 1. To lead ; to direct ; to act as leader to. 
2. ‘To bebead ; ty decapitate. J. To form a bead Ww; lo 
fit or furnish with a head. 4. Tolop. & To goin front 
of ; to get into the front. 6. To set un the head. 7. To 
opp ; wo veer round and blow in opposition to the course 
of a ship. 

HEAD, (hed) v. i. To originate; to spring; to have i» 
BOUICce, as a river. 

HEAD ACIIBF, thed‘ake) 2. Pain in the head. 

HEADBAND, (hed/band) x. A fillet; a band for the head, 
also, the band at each end of a book. Js. 11. 

HEAD BoR-OUGH, (hea bur-ro) x. In Fuylard, formerly, 
the chief of a frauk-pledge, Uthing or decernary. 

HEAD DRESS, (hed'dres) n. 1. The dress of the bead, 
the cuvernnng of ornaments of a woman's head. 2. The 
crest, or tuft of feathers on a fowl’s head. 

HEADED, (hed ed) pp. Led; directed; furnished wrth 8 
head ; having a top. This is used in compusition ; as, clear- 
hcaded, thick-headed, &c. 

HEADER, (hed er) a. 1. One who heads nails or pins. 2. 
One whu Jeads a mob or pasty. 3. The first brick in the 
angle of a wall. 

HEAD/FAST, (hed fast) ». A rope at the head of a sabip wo 
fasten it to a whart or other fixed ubject. 

HEAD FIRST, (hed‘furst) ade With the head foremost. 

HEADASAR-GLE, (hed/gar-gl) x. A diseuse of cattle. 

HEADGEAR, (hed geer) x. The dreas of a woman's bead. 

HEADI-LY, (bed:e-ly) adv. Hastily ; raslly ; so as not te 
be guvered. 

HEAD I-NESS, (hed/e-nes) n. 1. Rashness ; precipitation. 
2. Stubbomness ; obstinacy. 

HEAIMING, (bed!‘ing) a. ‘Timber for the heads of casks. 

HEAD'LAND, (jliedand) n. 1. A cape; @ promonlury. 2. 
A ridge or strip of unploughed Jand at the ends of furrows 
or near o fence. 

HEAD LE&s, (hed/les) a. 1. Having nohend , beheaded. 2 
Destitute of a chief or leader. 3. Destitute of under- 
standing or prudence ; rash ; obstinate. 

HEAD‘ LONG, (hed‘long) adc. 1. With the head foremost , 
2. Rashly ; precipitately ; without deliberation. 3 Hast 
ly ; without delay or respite. 

HEAD/LONG, (hed long) a. 1. Steep; precipitous. 2. Rash, 
precipitate. 

HEAD'MAN, (hed man) 2. A ebief; a leader. 

HEAD MOLD-SHOT, n. A disease in children, in which 
the sutures of the skull, usually the cosunal, have Upess 
edyes xhot over one another. 

HEAD MON-EY, (hed-maun-ny) n. A capitation tax. 

HEAD MOST, (hed most; a. Most advanced ; most forward ; 
first in a line or order of progression. 

tHEADIPAN, (hed pan) n. ‘The brain-pan. 

HEAD PENCE, ched'pens) er. A kind of pall-tax formeity 
collected in the English county of Northumberland. 

HEAD PIECE, (hed pcse) uv. 1. Armor for the head ; a bel 
met; amorion. 2. Undentanding ; force of mind. 

HEAD-QUART ERS, x. plu. 1. ‘The quarters or place of 
residence of the commandcr-in-chief of an army. 2. The 
bese ure of any chief, or place from which orders are ms 
sued. 

HEAD ROPE, (hed rope) x. That part of a bolt-rope which 
terminates any sail on the upper edge. 

HEAD SAIL, (hed sail) x. The Acad-suls of aship are the 
sails which are extended on the fore-mast and bewsprit. 
HEAD SEA, (hed’see) x. Waves that meet the bead of a slip 

or roll agatnst her course, 

HEADSHAKE, (hed‘shake) 2. A significant shake of the 
head. Shak, 

HEAD SHIP, (hed’ship) x. Aathority ; chief place 

HEADS MAN, (hedz man) x. One that cuts off beads; an 
executioner, [Unuewal.) Dryden. 

HEAD SPRING, (hed Spring)» Fountain; source ; orizin 

HEADSTALL, (hed stawl) x That partofa bridle which 
encompasses the head. 

HEAD STONE, (hed'stone) n. 1. The principal stcne in a 
foundation ; the chief or comer stone. 2. The stune at 
the head of a grave. 

HEADSTRONG, (hed strong) a. 1. Violent ; obstinate ; an- 
governable ; resolute to run his own way ; bent on par 
suing his own will. 2. Directed by unguvernable will, ov 
proceeding from obstinacy. 

HEADSTRONG-NESS, x2. Obstinacy. Gayton. 
FAD‘TIRE, (hedtire) x. Drese or attire for the head. 

HEAD WAY, (hed’wa) 2. The motion of an advancing 
ship. 

HEAD WIND, (hed’wind) ». A wind that blows ina diree- 
tion opposite to the ship’s courre. 

HEAD-WORK MAN, 2. The chief workman of a party ; 
a foreman ina manufhetory. Sirf. 

HEAD ’Y, (hed‘y) a. 1. Rash; hasty; precipitate; vinkent. 
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2 to affect the head ; infaming ; intoxicating ; strong. 
3 Violent; impetuous. 

HEAL, v. ¢. (Sax. helan, helan, gehelan.) 1. To cure of a 
disease or wound. 2 J’o cure ; to remove or subdue. 4. 
To cause to cicatrize. 4. To restore to suundness. 5. To 
restore to; to remove feculence or foreign matter. 
6. To remove, as differences or dissension ; to reconcile, 
as parties at variance.—7. in Scripture, to forgive ; to 
cure moral and restore soundness. 3. ‘l'o purify 
from corraptions, redress grievances, and restore to pros- 
perity. 9. To cover, as a roof with tiles, slate, lead, é&c. 

HEAL, v. i. To grow sound ; to return toa state. 

HEAL, 0. & Tocover See Hews. 

HEAL A-BLE, a. That may be healed. Skerwood. 

HEALED, pp. to a sound state. 

HEAL/ER, 2. He or that which cures, or restores to sound- 


ness. 
HRAL/ING, ppr. 1. Curing ; restoring to a sound state. 2. a. 


Te to care; mild; ng 

HEAL! n. 1. The act of curing. 2. The act of cover- 
ing 5 fobs. 

HE H from heal.) 1. That state of an an- 


) a. 
imal or ilving a An which the apo are sound, weil 
and di , and in which they all perform 
freely their functions. In this state the animal 
feels no pain. 2. Sound state of the mind; natural vigor 
of faculties. 3. Sound state of the » in & moral 
ness. 4. Salvation or divine favor, 
eers God’s people. 5. Wish of health 
fo ra used in oa a 
HEALTHA FUL, (belth‘ful) a. 1. ng in a sound state, as 
a living or organized being; free from disease. 2. Serv- 
ing to promote health; wholesome ; salubrivus. 3. Indi- 
cating health or soundness. 4. Sulutary; promoting 
spiritual health. 5. Well-disposed ; favorable. 

HEALTH FUUL-LY, ado. In health ; wholesomely. 
HEALTH'FUL-NESS, a. 1. A etate of being well. 2. 
Wholesome ness ; salubrity ; state or qualities promote 


health. 
HEALTH'I-LY, «. Without disease. 
HEALTH'I-NERS, x. The state of health; soundness; 
from disease. 


freedom s 
HEALTA‘LESS, a. 1. Infirm; sickly. 2. Not conducive 


3 
sense ; purity ; 
or which 


to health ; [little used.] Taylor. 
HEALTH OME, a. . Shak. 
ALTH’Y, a. 1. Being in a sound state ; e ng health ; 
hale ; sound. 2. Conducive to health; w 3 oe 


lubrious. Locke. 
HEAMN, x. In beasts, the same as after-birth in women. 
HEAP, 2. (Sax. heap, heop.| 1. A pile or mass; a collec- 
tion of laid in a body so as to form an elevation. 
2. A crowd ; a throng; a cluster; applied to living per- 
A mass of ruins. 
upian.) 1. ‘To throw or lay in a heap ; 
lect in great quantity.” B Te add meeetning iss inne 
ity. 3. To something else, in } 
eames 1. To pile; to add till the mass takes a 
i or ti it rises above the measure. 


v. t.; pret. and pp, Acard, but more 
(Sax. Aeoran, hyran. |} 


and 
court i 
To be a hearer of ; to sit under the preaching of. 9. To 
learn. 10. To approve and embrace.— 70 hear a bird sing, 
to receive private communication. Shak. 

meres i. } To enjoy the sense or faculty of perceiving 
sound. 2 To listen ; to hearken; to attend. 3. To be 
wate Nicoe! oP 

e ° er 

HEARED, | hérd ) ’ { pp. Perceived by the ear. 

BEAR’ER, x. One who hears ; one who attends to what is 
orally delivered by another ; an auditor; one of an audi- 


ence. : 
ALAR ING, ppr. 1. Perceiving by the ear, as sound 2. 
Listening to; attending to; obeying; observing what is 
eommanded. 3. Attending to witnesses or advocates in 
a judicial trial ; trying. 
GEARING, x. i. The faculty or sense by which sound is 
perceived. 2. Audience; attention to what ts delivered ; 
nity to he heard. 3. Judicial trial; attention to 
the facts, testimony and arguments in a cause between 
parties, with a view toa just decision. 4, The act of per- 
ceiving sounds; sensation or perception of sound. 5. 
Reach of the ear; extent within which sound may be 
heard. 
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HEARK‘EN, (birk‘kn) v. i. (Sax. case fpracgat es henge | | 
To listen ; to lend the ear; to attend to fo uttered, 
With eagerness or curiosity. 2. To attend ; to regard ; te 

five heed tw what is uttered ; to obeerve or obey. 3. To 
isten ; to attend ; ee 

HEARK EN, juark’kn) v. & To hear by listening, (1. w.] 

HEARK’EN-ER, (biérk'kn-er) 2. A listener ; one who heark 


ens. 
HEXRK‘EN-ING, (hirk kn-ing) ppr. Listening ; attending ; 


observin L, for 
HEARS’ rehearsal. Spenser. 
RAR'SAY, 2. Re ; rumor; fame; common talk. h 
is somctimes as an ve ; a8, hearsay evidence. 
sah pea (hers) 2 Fart tea 1. Atem 
over & grave case or place in which a corpse 
fe deposited. 3. A carriage for conveying the dead to the 
ve 4. A hind in the second year of her age. 
HEARSE, (hers) o. t. To inclose in a hearse. Shak. 
HEARSE’ €LOTH, (bere kloth) x. A pall; a cloth to cover 


a hearse. Sa 20K. 
HEARSE/LIKE, (hers'itke) a. Suitable to a funeral. 


HEART, (hart) a. Ccarpragsatad G. hertz; D. aor) LA 
muscu whic primary organ of the blood’s 
a uicn ta cp antl body, situated in the thorax. 2. The 
inner Bes of any thing ; middle or interior. 3. 
The LE aba the vital ; the v or efficacious 

js seat of tae and Scripture, 


a passions 
. By a metonymy, Acart is used for an affection or 
sion, and paroulany for love. 6. The seat of the nha: 
standing ; as, an erstanding heart. Scripture. 7. The 
seat of the will; hence, secret purposes, intentions or 
designs. Scripture. 8. Person; eharacter: used with 
respect to courage or kindness. Shak. 9. Courage ; spirit. 
Mi'ton. 10. Secret thoughts ; recesses of the mind. 11. 
Disposition of mind. 12. Secret meaning ; real intention. 
tae Conscience, als — of good or : a Saat 14. 
n > power producing ; ; fertility. Ae 
15. The atmost degree. Shak. ie are 
To get or learn by heart, to commit to memory.— 7'°e take te 
heart, to be much affected ; also, to be zealous about a 
thing.— To ley to heart, is used nearly in the sense of the 
foregoing — 0 set the heart on, to fix the desires on ; te 
be very fond of.— To set the heart at rest, to make one’s 
self quiet.— To find tn the Acart, to be willing or disposed. 
—For my heart, for tenderness or affection.— To speak le 
one’s heart, in Scripture, tospeak kindly to; to comfort ; 
to encourage.— To have in the heart, to ; to have 
cote or intention.—4 hard heart, cruelty ; want of sen- 
sibility. 
HEART, v. i. To encourage. [Not much used. ] 
HEART'’-ACHE, x. Sorrow ; anguish of mind. Skek. 
HEART. AL-LOR'ING, a. Buited to allure the affections. 
Pernell. 
HEXRT’-AP-PALL‘ING, a. Dismaying the heart. 
HEARTBREAK, n. Overwhelming sorrow or grief. Shak. 
HEART’-BREAK-ER, x. A lady’s curl; a love-lock. 
HEXRT'-BREAK-ING, a. Breaking the heart ; overpow. 
ering with grief or sorrow. Spenser. 
HEART’-BREAK-ING, x. Overpowering grief; deep af- 
fliction. Hakewill. 
HEXRT’-BRED, a. Bred in the heart. Crashaw. 
HEART'-BROK-EN, a. Deeply afflicted or grieved. 
HEART’-BUR-IED, (hirt/ber-rid) a. Deeply immersed. 
HEAXRT'-BURN, 2. Cardialgy ; a disease or affection of the 
stomach. 
HEAXRT'-BURNED, a. Having the heart i flamed. 
HEART'-BURN-ING, a. Causing discontent. 
HEART'-BURN-ING, a. 1. Heart-bum, which see. 2 
Discontent ; secret cnmity. Swift. 
HEXRT-CHILLED, a. Having the heart chilled. 
HEART!-CON-SOMING, a. Destroying peace of mind. 
HEART’-COR-RODING, a. Preying on the heart. 
HEART'’-DEAR, a. Sincerely beloved. Shak. 
HEXRT’-DEEP, a. Rooted iu the beart. Herbert. 
HEART'’-DIS-COUR!A-GING, a. Depressing the spirits. 
HEART'-BASE, z. Quiet ; tranquillity of mind. 
HEART'-EA8-ING, a. Giving quiet to the mind. 
HEART'-FAT-ING, a. Preying on the heart. 
HEART'-EX-PAND'ING, a. Enlarging the heart ; openiag 


the feelings. Thomson. 
HEART'-FELT, a. Deeply felt ; deeply affecting, cither as 


ipy or sorrow. 
HEART’-GRIEF, n. Affliction of the heart. Milten. 
HEXRT’-HXRD-ENED, a. Obdurate; impenitent ; ue 
feeling. Harmer. 
HEART'-HARD-EN-ING, a. Rendering cruel. 
HEART’-HEAV-I-NESS, nx. Depression of spirits. 
HEART’-OF-FENDING, a. Wounding the eart. 
HEART'-PEA, n. A plant, the cardospermum. 
HEART’-QUELI-ING, a. Conquering the affection. 
BE eg Sa remnicty the heart ; overpower- 
ing with anguish ; dee e. 
HEART'-ROB-BING, a. i. Depriving of thought ; ecstatis. 
2. Stealing the heart; winning. 
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AEKARTD-RLOOD, ) x. The blood of the heart ; life ; es- 

HEXRT BLOOD, jo fence. 

HEART?# FASE, x. A plant, 1 species of rola. 

HEART -SUARCH-ING, a. Searching the seeret thoughts 
and purposes. 

HEART'-SICK, a. Sick at heart; pained in mind ; deeply 
aftlicted or depressed. 

HEART:-SOKE, n. That which pains the heart. 

HEART-SORE, a. Deeply wounded. Shuk. 

HEART -SOR/ROW-ING, a. Sorrowing deeply. 
HEART!-STRIKE, v. t. To affect at heart. &. Jonson. 
EAR'IY-8TRING, 2. A nerve or tendon, supposed to 
brace and sustain the heart. Taylor. 

AEART -STRUEK, a. 1. riven to the heart; infixed in 
the mind. 2. Shocked with fear, dismayed. 

HEART SWELL-ING, a. Rankling in the heart. 

BEART -WHOLE, a. 1. Not affected with love ; not in 
love, or not deeply uffected. 2. Having unbruken spirits, 
or good courage. 

HEART!-WOUND-ED, a. Wounded with love or grief; 
veel? affected with some passion. Pope. 

HEAR T’-WOUND-ING, a. Piercing with grief. 

HEART'ED, a. 1. Taken to heart; [obs.] 2. Composed of 
hearts ; (vbs.} 3. Laid upin the heart. Shak.—This word 
is chiefly used in compusition ; as, hard-hkearted, faint. 
hearted, &c. 

BEXRT’ED-NESS, #. Sincerity; warmth; zeal; seed in 
composition, 

HEARTI'EN, (har'tn) v. ¢. 
to incite or stimulate courage. Sidney. 2. 
tility or strength to; [little wsed.] May. 

HEART’EN-ER, nv. He or that which gives courage or ani- 
mation. Bro:rn. 

HEARTH, (barth) ». (Sax. Aeorth.] A pavement or floor 
of brick or stone in a chimney, on which a fire is made to 

HEARTH -MON-EY 

ARTH'-MON-EY, 

HEARTHPEN-NY, n. A tax on hearths. Blackstone. 

HEART'-LY, ado. }. From the heart ; with all the heart; 
with sincerity ; really. 2. With zeal; aetivety ; vigor- 
ously. 3. Eagerly ; freely ; largely. 

HEAKT'I-NESS, n. 1. Sincerity ; zeal; ardor; earnest- 
ness. 2. Pagerness of uppetite. 

ne ee a. Without cournge ; spiritless ; faint-heart- 

. Dryden, 

HEART: LESS-LY, adv. Without courage or spirit ; faint- 

ni; timidly ; feebly. 

ART'LESS-NESS, n. Want of courage or spirit ; dejec- 
tion of inind ; feebleness. Bp. Mall. 

HEARTROME, a. Merry ; cheerful; lively. Brockett. 

BhART'Y, a. 1. Having the heart engaged in any thing ; 
sincere; warm, zealous. 2. Proceeding from the heart ; 
Sincere; warn. 3. Being fall of health ; sound ; strong ; 
bealthy. 4. Strong; durnble. Morton. 5. Having a keen 
appetite ; eating much, 6. Strong ; nourishing. 
HEARTY -HALE, a. Good for the heart. Spenser, 
EAT, x. [Sax. heut, hot.) 1. Neat, ax a cause of senga- 

tion, that is, the matter of heat, is considered to be a subtil 

ftuid, contamed ina greater or less degree in all bodies. 
In modera chemistry, it 1s called caloric. 2. Heat, asa 
sensation, is the effect produced on the sentient organs of 
animals, by the passage of caloric, disengaged from sur- 
rounding bodies, to the organs, 3. Hot air; hot weather. 
4. Any accumulation or concentration of the matter of 
heat or caloric. 5. The stite of being once heated or hot. 
6. A violent action unintennitted ; a single effort. 7. A 
single effort in running ; & course ata race. &. Redness 
ef the face; fluah. 9. Animal excitement ; violent action 
or agitation of the system. 10. Uimost violence ; rage ; 
vehemence. It. Viwlence; ardor. = 19, Agitation of 
mind; inflammation or excitement ; exasperation. 13. 
Ardor; fervency ; animation in Uhought or discourse. 14. 
Ferinentation. 

HEAT, v.¢. (Sax. ketan.] 1. To make hot ; to eommuani- 
eate heat to, or cause w be hot. 2. To make fyerish. 
3. To warm with passion or desire; to excite ; to rouse 
into action. 4. To agitate the blood and spirits with ae- 
tion ; to excite anitnal action. 

HEAT, v.t To grow warm or hot. 

HEAT, for heated, is in popular use, and pronouneed hei ; 
but it is not elegant. 

HEAT ED, pp. Made hot; inflamed ; exasperated. 

HEAT‘ER, ». 1. He or that which heats. 2. A triangular 
maas of iron, which } heated and put into a box-iron to 
heat it for ironing clothes. 

HEATIFUL, a. Full of wannth. Sylvester. 

HEATH, ». (Sax. Avth.) 1. A plant or shrub of the genus 
erica, of many species. 9. A place overgrown with heath. 
3. A place overgrown with shrubs of any kind. 

HEATIPCOEK, n. A large fowl which frequents heaths, a 
species of grouse. Carer. 

HEATH'PEA, a. A species of bitter vetch, orntus. 

HEATH POUT, wn. A hird, the same na the heath-cock. 

HEATHI'ROSE, =. A plant. Sinsworth. 


1. To encourage ; to animate ; 
To restore fer- 


a a ee 
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HRATWEN, (héthen) w. (Sax. hethen; G. Beides D. 
hesden ; Gr, eOvus.) 1. A pagan; a Gentile; one who 
worships idols, or is unacquamted with the true Gad. 2 
A rude, Whiterate, barbarous penson. 

HEATIVEN, a. Gentle; pagan. Addison. 

HEATIVEN-Isi], a. 1. Belonging to Gentilem or pagans. 
2. Rude; illiterate; wild; uncivilized. 3. Barbarcas; 
savage ; cruel; rapacious. 

HEATH EN-ISH-LY, adc. After the manner of benthens. 

HEATH EN-ISH-NESS, n. A profune etate, like (hat rf 
the heathens. 

HEA'TH/EN-ISM, n. 1. Gentilism ; paganism ; ignorance 
of the true God ; idolatry. 2. Rudeness ; am , ig- 
Norance. 

HE ALI EN-TZE, v. t. To render heathen or heathenwh. 

NEATH ER, ». Heath. 

HEATH Y, a. Full of heath ; abounding with heath. Afer- 
timer, 

HEATING, ppr. 1. Making warm or hot; inflaming; 
rousing the passions; exasperating. 2. a. Tending w 
impart heat to; promoting wanuth or heat; exciting ee 
tion ; stimulating. 

HEAT'LESS, a. itute of heat ; cold. Beaumont. 

HEAVE, (heev) 0. t.; pret. heared, or hove; pp. heered, 
hove, formerly horen. (Sax. hcafan, hefan, heefar.} 1. To 
lift: to raise; to move upward. 2. To cause to sweil. 
3. To raise or force from the breast. 4. To raise ; to ele- 
vate ; with high. 5. Tuo puff; toelate. 6. To Wnrow ; to 
cast; to send. 7. To raise by turning 4 windiass ; wrth 
up. 8. To turn a windlass or capstan with bars or levers. 
—To heave ahead, to draw a ship forwards.— 7o Acave 
astern, to cause to receduy; to draw back.—Te Acere 
down, to throw or Jay down on one side ;, to carsen.— Te 
heave out, to throw out. With seamen, to louse or unfurl 
a sail, particularly the stay-sails.— To heare to, to bring 
the ship’s head to the wind, and sup her motien— Te 
heave up, to relinquish , (rulgar. 

HEAVE, (heev) r.s. 1. To swefl, distend or dilate. 2 
To pant; to breathe with labor or pain. 3. To eek ; to 
moke an effort to vomit. 4. To rise in billows, as the 
sea; to swell. 5. To rise; to be liNed. 6. To rise o@ 
swell, as the earth at the breaking up of frost.— 7 Aeare 
in sight, to appear ; to niake its first appearance. 

HEAVE, (heev) na. 1. A rising or swell; an exertion or 
effort upward. 2. A rising swell, or distention, aa of the 
breast. 3. An effort to vomit. 4. An effort to rise. 

HEAVE'-OF-FER-ING, n. Among the Jews, an offering 
sone atte of the tenth of the tithes which the Levites 
received, 

HEAVEN, (hev'n) n. (Sax. Acafen, hefen, heofen.] ¥. The 
region or expanse which surrounds the earth, and which 
appears above and arvund us, like an immense arch og 
vault, in which are seen the sun, moon and stars.—2. 
Among Christians, the part of space in which the omnt 
SR Jehovah is supposed to aflord more sensible moa ni- 
estations of his glory.—3. Among pagans, the residence 
of the celestial gods. 4. The sky or air; the region of 
the atmosphere; or an elevated place ; ma very inde fawe 
sense.—S. The Hebrews acknowledged three heavens— 
the air, or acrial heavens; the firmament, in which the 
stare are supposed to be placed ; and the heaven of heav- 
ens, or third heaven, the residence of Jehovah. Browr— 
6. Modern philosophers divide the expanse above and 
around the earth into two parts—the atmosphere, or aena) 
heaven, and the ethereal heaven, beyond the region of the 
air, in which there is supposed to be a thin, unresisting 
medium, called ether. 7. The Supreme Power ; the Sove- 
ween of heaven ; God. 8. The pagan deities ; celestiats. 
9. Elevation; sublimity. 10. Supreme felicity; great 
happiness. 

HEAV'EN-AS-PTRING, a. Aspiring to heaven. 

HEAV'EN-BAN ISHED, a. Banished from heaven. 

sha ieee shea a. Begot by a celestial being. Dry 
cn. 

HEAV'EN-BORN, a. Born from heaven ; native of beavea, 
or of the celestial regions. Pope. 

HEAWV'EN-BRED, a. Produced or cultivated in heaven. 

HEAVEN-BUILT, a. Built by the agency or favor of the 

948, rope. 

HFEAV'EN-DI-REET ED, a. 1. Polnting to the aky. 2 
Taught or directed by the celestial powers. Pepe. 

HEAV'EN-FALL‘EN, a. Fallen from heaven ; having re- 
vorted from God. Milton. 

HEAV'tEN-GIFT'ED, a. Bestowed by heaven. Milton. 

HEAV/EN-IN-SPIR'ED, a. Inspired by heaven. Milten. 

HEAV'EN-IN-STRUET'ED, a. Taught by heaven. Cre- 
shaw. 

HEAV'‘EN-IZP., (hev/n-tze) v. ¢. To render like heaven. 

HEAV'EN-KISSING, a. Tonching as it were the sky. 

HEAV'EN-LI-NES®, ». Rupreme excellence. 

HEAV'EN-LOVED, a. Beloved by heaven. Milton. 

HEAV'EN-LY, a. 1. Pertaining to heaven ; celestial. 2. 
idiot heaven ; supremely excellent 3. Inhabiting 

ven. 
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AEAVIEN-LY, edo. 1. In a manner resembling that of 
beaven. 2 By the influence or agency of heaven. 

t{lLEAV EN-LY-MIND‘ED, a. Having the affections placed 
on heaven, and on spiritual things. 

HEA V'EN-LY-MINDED-NESS, a. 
the affections placed on heavenly things. 

HEAV'EN-SA-LOT ING, «. Touching the sky. 
shaw. 

HEAV‘EN-WARD, adv. Toward heaven. Prior. 

HEAV'EN-WAR'RING, a. Warring against heaven. 

HEAV:ER, ». One who beaves or lifts.— Amung seamen, & 
staff for a lever. 

HEAVES, (heevz) x. A disease of horses, characterized by 
ditficult aud laborious respiration. 

HEAVI-LY, (heve-ly) a 1. With great weight. 2. 
With great weight of grief; grievously ; afflictively 3 
Sorrowfully ; with grief. 4."With an air of sorrow or 
dejectiua. 5. With weight; oppressively. 6. Slowly 
and laboriously ; with difiiculty. 

HEAV'I-NESS, (beve-nes) 2. 1. Weight; ponderousness ; 
gravity ; the quality of being heavy. 2. Sadness ; vor- 
row ; dejection of mind ; depression of spirits. 3. Slug- 
gishness ; torpidness; dullness of spirit; languidness ; 
Janguor ; lawitude. 4. Weight; burden; oppression. 5. 
That which it requires great strengui to move or over- 
come ; that which creates labor and difficulty. 6. Thick- 
ness; moistness; deepness. 7. Thickness; moistness ; 


as of air. 
HEAVING, . Lifting; swelling ; throwing ; panting ; 
making an effort to vomit. 


HEAV'ING, a. A rising or swell; a panting. Shack. 
HEAV'L-SOME, a. Dark; dull; way. Cracen dia- 
lect. 


HEAVY, (hev'y) a. (fax. heafic, hefig.}] 1. Weighty ; 
poe having great weight. 2. Sad; sorrowful; 
ejected; depressed in mind. 3. Grievous; afflictive ; 
depressing to the spirits. 4. Burdensomwe ; oppressive. 
5. Wanting life and animation; dull. 6. Drowsy ; dull. 
7. Wanting spirit or animation ; destitute of lite or rapid- 
ity of sentiment; dull. 8. Wanting activity or vivacity ; 
indolent. 9. Stow; sluggish. fv. Hurdensome ; tedsous. 
11. Loaded ; encumbered ; burdened. 12. Lying with 
weight on the stomach; not easily digested. 13. Moist ; 
deep ; soft; miry. 14. Ditlicult; laborious. 15. Weary , 
supported with pain or diificulty. 16. Inflicting severe 
evils, punishments or judgments. 17. Burdensome ; oc- 
casioning great care. le. Dull; not hearing ; inattentive. 
19. e, as billows; swelling and roiling ith great 
force. 2). Large inamount. 21. Thick ; dense; black. 
Q2. Violent ; iggy ao wage 93. Large; abundant. 24. 
Great ; violent; forcible. 25. Not raised by leaven or 
fermentation ; not light; clammy. 26. Requiring much 
labor or much el pe 27. Loud.— Heavy metal, in mil- 
rary affairs, signifies large guns, carrying balls of a large 


ze. 
HEAV’Y, (hev’y) adv. With great weight ; used in compo- 
sifion. 


HEAV'Y, (hev'y) v. ¢. To make heavy. Wickliffe. 
AV'Y-HAND- D, a. Clumsy ; not active or dextrous. 
HEAV‘'Y-LADEN, a. Laden with a heavy burden. 
HEAV‘Y-SPAR, n. A genus of minerals. 
HEAZ'Y, a. (Icel. koexe.) Hoarse ; taking breath with dif- 
ficulty. { Procincial.] 
ft HEB/DO-MAD, n. [Gr. eBdopas; L. kebdomada.] A week ; 
a period of seven days. Brown. 
HEB-DOM!A-DAL a. Weekly ; consisting of seven 
HEB DOM'A-DA-RY, | days, or occurring every seven 


days. 
HEB-DOM’‘A-DA-RY, x. A member of a chapter or con- 
vent, whase week fe is to officiate in the choir. 
HEB-DO-MAT'I-€AL, a. Weekly. Bp. Morton. 
HEB'EN, n. Ebony. Spenser. 
HEB‘E-TATE, 0. ¢. [L. hedeto.] To dull; to blunt; tostu- 


fy. 
HER E-TA-TED, pp. Made blunt, dull or stupid. 
HER'F-TA-TING, ppr. Rendering blunt, dull or stupid. 
HEB-E-TA'/TION, x. 1. The act of making blunt, dull or 
stupid. 2. The state of being dulled. 
HE-BETE’, a. Dull; stupid. 
ER'E-TUDE, x. [L. Acbetudo.] Dullness ; stupidity. 
HE-BRAIE, a. [from etre.) Pertaining to the Hebrews ; 
designating the language of the Hebrews. 
HE-BRA'UT-C€AL-LY, ado. After the manner of the Hebrew 
language ; from right to left. S:rit. 
@ HF’ BE A-ISM, 2. A Hebrew idiom. 
* HE'/BRA-IST, =. One versed in the Hebrew language. 
HE BRA-TZE, v. t. To convert into the Hebrew idiom; to 
make Hebrew. J. P. Smith. 
HE BRA-IZE, v. i. To speak Hebrew, or to conform to the 
H-brews. 


HEBREW, x. (Heb. 139 Eber, either a proper name, ora 
nume denoting passage, pilgrimage, or eons froin be yond 
the Euphrates. } 1. One of the descendants of Eber or Heber ; 
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bat parncularly, a descendant of Jacob, who was a de- 
scendant of Eber; an israclite; a Jew. 2 The Hebrew 


ahi 

HE'BREW, a. Pertaining to the Hebrews. 

HE‘BREW-ESS, a. An leraelitish woman. 

HE-BRICIAN, x». One skilled in the Hebrew language. 

HE-BRID‘I-AN, a. Pertaining to the Hebrides. 

HEC‘A-TOMB, nw. (L. Aecatonde.} In antizuity, a sacrifice 
of a hundred oxen or beasts of the same kind. 

HE€K, n. 1. Anengine or instrument for catching fish. 


2. A rack for holding fodder fur cattle; [local.] 3 A 
pene: in a stream. 4. A hatch or | of a door; 
local. 

H ony v. t. A different orthography of hackle, or 
hetchel. 


HE€'TARE, vn. (Gr. sxarov, and L. area.} A French sacar 
sure containing a hundred ares. 

HE€'Tit, or HECTI-CAL, a. [Gr. sxrixos.) 1 Habitual , 
denoting a slow, continual fever, marked by preternat- 
ural, though remitting heat, which precedes and accom- 

nies the consumption or phthisis. 2 Affected with 
ectic fevers. 3. Troubled with a morbid beat. 

HEt'Tt€, n. A hectic or habitual fever. Skak. 

HE€'TI-CAL-LY, adv. Conetitutionally. Juhason. 

HE€’TO-GRAM, 2. (Gr. exarov and ypapya.] In the French 
system of weights and measures, & weight containing a 
hundred grams. 

HE@’TO-LI-TER, 2. (Gr. exarov and Xrrpa.] A French 
scare of capacity for liquids, containing a hundred 
iters. 

HE€-TOME-TER, xz. [Gr. exarov and perpoy.) A French 
measure equal to a hundred metres. 

HE¢'TOR, x. [from Hector, the son of Priam.] 1. A bully; 
a blustering, turbulent, noisy fellow. 2. One who teases 
or vexes. 

HEEYTOR, v. t. 1. To threaten ; to bully ; to treat with in- 
solence. 2. To tease ; to vex ; to torment by words. 

HEE’TOR, ov. i. ‘To play the bully ; to bluster. 

HE€-TORED, pp. Bullied ; teased. 

HEE TOR-ING, ppr. bullying ; blustering ; vexing. 

He TOR-ISM, a. The disposition or practice of a hector, 
a bullying. Ch. Relig. Appeal. 

HEe€Vrok-LY, a. Blustering ; insolent. Barrow. 

HED-EN-BERGITE, «2. A mineral. 

HED-ER-A'CEOUS, a. [L. kederaceus.] 1. Pertaining to 
ivy. 2. Producing ivy. 

HED'ER-AL, a. Composed of ivy ; belonging to ivy. 

HED-E-RIF‘ER-OUS, a. [L. hedera and fero.] Producing 


ivy. 

HEDGE, (hej) n. (Sax. khege, heag, hag, hegge; G. heck 
D. heg, haag.| Properly, a thicket of thorn-bushes or othes 
shrubs or small trees ; but appropriately, such a thicket 

planted round a field to fence it, or in rows, to separate 

the parts of a garden. Hedge, prefixed to another word, 


or in composition, denotes something mean, as % hedgs- 


est. 

HEDGE, hej) v. t. 1. To inclose with a hedge ; to fence 
with a thicket of shrubs or small trees ; to separate by & 
hedge. 2. Toobdstruct with a hedge, or to obstruct in gd 
manner. 3. Tosurround for defense; to fortify. 4. 
inclose for preventing escape. 

HEDGE, (hej) v. i. To hide, as in a hedge; to skulk. 

HEDGE’-BILL, or HEDG'ING-BILL, x. A catting hook 
used in dressing hedges. 

HEDGE!/-BORN, a. Of low birth, as if born in the woods ; 
outlandish ; obscure. Shak. 

HEDGE!-BOTE, n. Wood for repatring hedges. 

HEDGE!t-€REEP-ER, x. One who skulks under hedges. 

HEDGE-FO/MI-TO-EY, x. A plant. Jinsworth. 

HEDGE'HOG, rn. 1. A quadruped, or genus of quadrupeds, 
the erinaceus. The common hedgehog has round ears, 
and crested nostriis ; his body is about nine inches long. 
and the upper part is covered with prickles or spines. 

A term of reproach. Shak. 3. A plant of the genus medi- 
cago, or snail-trefoil. 4. The globe-fish. The sea-sedge- 
hoy, is the echinus, a genus of Zoophytes 

HEDGE'HOG-THISTLE, 2. A plant, the cactus. 

HEDGE!-HYS-SOP, 2. A plant, the gratiola. 

HEDGE-MUS-TARD, n. A plant, the erysimum. 

HEDGE!-NET-TLE, x. A plant, the galeopsis. 

HEDGE!-NOTE, un. A term of contempt for low writing. 

HEDGE'PIG, n. A pons hedgehog. Shak. 

HEDGE/ROW ,”. A row or series of shrubs or trees planted 
for inclosure, or separation of fields. 

HEDGE/-SPAR-ROW, x. A bird frequenting hedges. 

HEDGE!-WRIT-EB, a. A Grub-street writer, or low author 

HEDG'ER, n. One who makes hedges. 

HEDG/ING, ppr. Incloaing with a hedge; confining. 

HEED, v. t. x. Aedan.| To mind ; to regard with care ; 
to take notice of ; to attend Ww ; to observe 

HEED, n. 1. Care; attention. 2. Caution; care; watch 
for danger ; notice ; circumspection. 3. Notice ; obverva- 
tion ; regard ; attention. 4. Seriousness ; a steady louk 
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HEED, v.i. T> mind ; to consider. Wartua. 

HEEDED, pp Noticed ; observed ; regarded. 

HEEDFUL, a. 1. Attentive ; observing ; giving heed. 2. 
Watchful ; cautious ; circumspect ; wary. 

HEED EELS. adv. 1. Altentively ; carefully ; cautious- 
ly. 2. Watchfully. 

HEED FUL-NESS, 2. Attention ; eaation ; vigilance ; cir- 
cumspection ; care. 

HEED I-LY, adv. Cautiously ; vigilantty. Dice. 

PHEEDINESS, n. Caution ; vigilance. Spenser. 
EED/LESS, a. Inattentive ; careless ; negligent > thought- 
less ; regardless ; unobserving. 

HEED’LESS-LY, ade. Carelessly ; negligently ; inatten- 
tively ; without care or circumspection. 

HEED/LESS-NESS, x. Inattention ; careleasness ; thought- 
lessness ; negligence. Locke. 

HEEL, x. [Sax. hel, Mela) 1. The hind part of the foot. 
9. The whole foot. 3. The hind part of a shoe, either for 
man or beast. 4. The part of a stocking intended for the 
heel. 5. Something shaped like the human heel ; a pro- 
tuberance or knob. 6. The latter part. 7. A spur. &. 
The after end of a ship’s keel ; the lower end of the stern- 
post to which it is connected ; also, the lower end of a 
mast.—TJ'o be at the heels, to pursue closely , to follow 
hard ; also, to attend closely.— Tv show the heels, to flee ; 
to run from.—7° take to the heels, to flee; to betake to 
flight.— Tv lay by the heels, to fetter ; to shackle ; to con- 
fine.— To have the heels of, to outrun.—Neck and heels, 
the whole length of the body. 

HEEL, v. i. To dance. Shuk. 

HEEL, v.¢. 1. To arm acock. 2. To add a heel to. 

HEEL, v.i. (Sax. hyldaa.] ‘To incline; to lean. 

HEEL/ER, 2. A cock that strikes well with bis heels. 

HEEL/-PIECE, x. 1. Armor for the heels. Chcaterfield. 2. 
A piece of leather on the heel of a shoe. 

HEE E SESE: v.t. To put a piece of Jeather on a shoe- 

eel. 

HEFT, a. (Sax. hefe.] 1. Heaving ; effort; [ehs:| Shak. 

"9. [b. heft.) A handle; a haft; [obs.] Waller. 3. 
Weight ; ponderousness. (This use is common in popu- 
lar language in-dmerica. And we sumetimes hear it used 
as a verb, as, to heft, to lift for the purpose of feeling or 


udging of the weight. 
nerrED. a. Heaved ; be ccaine agitation. Shak. 
HEG, x. A fairy ; a witch. See Hag. 
HEGE-MON‘I€ a. (Gr. nysyounos.] Ruling; 
HEGE-MON'-CAL, | dominant Rehety, 
*HE-GIRA, x. [Ar. from hajara, to remove, to desert.) In 
chronology, an epoch among the Mohammedans, froin 
which they compnte time. ‘T"he event which gave rise to 
ae the flight of Mohammed from Mecca, July 16, A.D. 


HEIF’ER, (hefer) x. Leer: heafre.] A young cow. 

HEIGH-HO, (biho). exclamation expressiig some de- 
gree of languor or uneasiness. Lryden has used it for the 
voice of exultation. 


* HEIGHT, hte) ¢* [Sax. heahthy, heathy, hehthe 
HIGH? ( ) hevtho, hethe, Auth, hykthe.| 
HIGHTH, (bit-th) 1. Elevation above the ground ; 


any indefinite distance above the carth. 2. ‘The altitude 
of an object ; the distance which any thing rises above its 
foot, basis or foundation. 3. Elevation of a star or other 
celestial luminary above the horizon. 4. Degree of tati- 
tude, either north or south. 5. Distanee of one thing 
above another. 6. Aneminence ; a summit; an clevated 
part of any thing. 7. A hill or mountain; any elevated 

round. 8. Elevation of rank ; slation of dignity or office. 

. Elevation in excellence of any kind, as in power, 
learning, arts. 10. Elevation in fame or reputation. 11. 
Utinost degree in extent or violence. 32. i timost exer: 
tion. 13. Advance; degree ; progress towards perfection 
or elevation. Addison. ; 

HEIGHT'EN, (h¥'tn) o. ¢. 1. To raise higner ; but not often 
used in this literal sense. 2. To advance in progress 
towards a better state ; to improve ; to incliorate ; to in- 
crease in excellence. 3. To aggravate ; to advance to- 
wards a worse state; to suginent in violence. 4. To 
increase. 

HEIGHT(ENED, (hf'tnd) pp. Raised higher; elevated ; 
exalted ; advanced ; improved ; aggravated ; increased. 
HEIGHT'EN-ING, (hY'tn-ing) ppr. Raising; elevating ; 

sae e improving ; increasing ; eperassicin . 

HEIGHUT!EN-ING (hbitn-ing) x. 1. The act af elevating: 
increase of excellence } improvement. 2. Aggravation ; 
augmentation. 

* HEI/NOUS, ) a. [The orthography Aainuus would be pref- 

HAINOUS, erable, as it gives the true pronunciation 
and derivation of this word, which is from the Fr. Aai- 
neur.} Properly, hateful ; odious ; hence, great, enormous, 
aggravated. 

* HEU NOUS-LY, ado. Hatefully ; abominably ; enormously. 

* HEINOUS-N n. Odiousness ; enormity. 

HEIR, (are) a. (Norm. hier here.| 1. The man who suc- 

ceeds, or fs to succeed another in the possession of lands, 


HELL/-HAG, n. 


HEL’'LEN-I9M, n. (Gr. Ammeopos. 


HEL 


tenements and hereditaments, by descent. 2. One who 
inherits, or takes from an ancestor. 3. One who succeeds 
to the estate of a former powsessor. 4. Une who ms entived 
to possess, 

HEIR, are) v. t. To inherit; w take possession of ap 
estate of inheritance, after the death of the ancestor. 

HEIR-AP-PA’RENT, wu. ‘bse man whu has an absolute and 
exclusive title lo succeed to his estate or crown. 

HEIR-PRE-SUMPCTIVE, x. One who, if the ancestor 
should die inmmediately, would be heir, but whase nghe 
of inheritance may be defeated by any contingency, as by 
the birth of a nearer relative. 

HEIR/DOM, (are'dum) 2. Succession by inheritance. Burke. 

HEIR ESS, (are es) n. A female beir ; a femaje that inbents 
an ealate ; an inheritrix. 

HEIR'LESS, (are‘les) a. Destitute of an heir. 

HEIRLOOM, (areloom) n. Cieir, and Sax. loma. Apy 
furniture, movable, or persunal chattel, which by bw de. 
scends to the heir with the house or freehold. 

HEUMMUSHIP, (are ship) n. ‘The state, character or privileges 
of an heir ; right of inheriting. 

HELD, pret. and pp. of Auld. 

HELE, v. t. [L. celo.] To hide. Gower. 
E-LI'A-€AL, a. (L. heliacus.] Emerging from the lighs 
of the sun, or passing into it. 

HE-LUA-CAL-LY, ado. A star rises hcliacally, when Bt 
emerges frum the sun’s light, su as to be visible. 

HELI-CAL, a. [Gr. éAc§.] Spiral ; winding ; moving round. 
Wilkins. 

HEL'I-C1TE, 2. Fossil remains of the helix, a shell. 

HE'LENG, an. (L. nae) The covering of the roof of a build- 
ing ; written alo Auling. 

HE-LI-OCENT'RIE, a. [Fr. heliocentrique.} The heliocen- 
tric place of a planet is the place of the ecliptic in which 
the planet would appear to a spectator at the centre of tbe 
Bun. 

HE-LI-OL/A-TER, 2. [Gr.4Acos and Aarpcuw.] A worship- 
er of the sun. Jdrummond. 

HE-LI-OL/A-TRY, ». [Gr §dtos and Aarpeca.] The wor- 
ship of the sun, a branch of Sabianism. 

HE-LI-OM'E-TER, rn. (Gr. §Atos and perpew.] An instre- 
ment for measuring the diameter of the heavenly budiea. 

HE: LI-O-S€OPL, x. (Gr. hAtos and cxorew.) A sort of ele 
scope fitted for viewing the sun. 

HE'LI-O-STATE, 2. (Gr. $dcos and eraros.}] An instrument 
by which a sunbexnm may be steadily directed Ww one 
Spot. 

HE‘LI4)-TROPE, x. (Gr. §Acos and rpeww.] 1. Among the 
@ncients, an instrument or machine for showing when the 
sun arrived at the tropics and the equinoctial line. 2. A 
genus of plants, the turnsole. 3. A muneral. 

HEL-IS-PHERYE, a. Spiral. The helispSeriral line 

HEL-IS-PHERU-€AL, is the rhumb line in navigation. 

HE’LIX, n. (Gr. &c&.) 1. A spiral line; a winding, ar 
something that is spiral.—2. In coelozy, the snail-shell. 

HELL, a. (Sax. hell, delle.) 1. The place or state of pun. 
ishtnent for the wicked after death. 2. I'he place of the 
dead, or of souls after death ; the lower regions, or the 
grave. 3. The pais of hell, tempcral death, or agonies 
that dying persons feel, or which bring to the brink of the 
grave. 4. The gates of hell, the power and policy af Sa- 
tan and his instruments. 5. ‘dhe internal powem. 6. 
The place at a running play to which are carned thase 
who are caught. 7. A place into which a tailor throws 
his shreds. 8. A dungeon or prison ; [vds.] 

HELL BLA€K, a. Black as hell. saak. 

HELL-BORN, a. Born in hell, 

HELL'-BRED, a. Produced in hell. Spenser. 


HELL!-BREW ED, a. Prepared in hell, 


HELL/-BROTH, 2. A ccinposition for infernal purposes. 


HELL ‘-CAT, nxn. A witch; a hag. Muddicton. 


HELL-€ON-FOUND‘ING, a. Defeating the infernal pow 


ers. 
HEI.L’-DOOMED, a. Doomed or consigned to hell. Afilton 


HELL'-GOV-ERNED, a. Directed by hell. Shak. 
A hag of hell. 
HELIJ-HAT-ED, a. Abhorred as hell. Shak. 


HELIL!-HAUNT-ED, a. Haunted by the devil. 
HELI/-HOUND, x. A dog of hell ; an agent of bell. 
HELU-KITE, x. A kite of an infernal breed. 
HEL‘LE-BORE, a. 


[L. heUchurus.] The name of several 
plants of different genera, the most important of which 
ae the black hellebore, Christmas rose, or Christmas 
ower. 


HEL/LE-BO-RISM, ». A medicinal preparation of helle 


bore. Ferrand. 


HEL-LE'NLAN, } a. [Gr. &Aqvixos, AdAnnos.) Pertaining 
HEL-LEN‘IE, 


to the Hellenes, or inhabitants of 
Greece. 
A phrase in the idiom, 


genius or construction of the Gree language. 


HEL/LEN-IST, n. (Gr. &Aqnorns.) 1. A Grecian Jew; a 
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Jew who used the Greek language. 
Greek language. 

HEL-LE-Nis' TI€, a. Pertaining to the Hellenists. 

iEL-LE NIYTI-CAL-LY, ado. According to the Helte- 
nistic dialect. Gregury. 

HEL LE-NIZE, c.1. To use the Greek language. 

HEL/LES- PONT, «. A narrow strait betweeu Europe and 
Agia, now called the Dardanelles. 

HEL-LES-PONT INE, a. Pertaining to the Hellespont. 
HEL’ LI-ER, a. A tiler or slater. See Ieue. 

ELL‘ISH, a. 1. Pertaining w hell. 2. Like hell in quali- 
ties ; infernal ; malignant , wicked ; detestable. 

HELL ISH-LY, ade. Infernally ; with extreme malignity ; 
wickedly , dctestably. Bp. sarluw. 

HELUISH-NESS, x. The qualities of hell or of its inhabit- 
ants ; extreme wickedness, malignity or impiety. 

HELL WARD, ado. Towards hell. Pope. 

HELL’Y, a. Having the qualities of hell. daderson, 

HELM, a termination, denotes defense ; as in Sgkelm, vie- 
torious defense. 

HELM, a. (Sax. Aelua; G. helm.j] 1 The instrument by 
which a ship is steered. 2. Station of goverument ; the 
pea of direction or management. 

HELM, v.t. 1. To steer; to guide ; to direct ; (little used. ] 
Shak. 2. To cover with a helmet. .te/tes. 

HELM, nm. [Rax.helm.} 1. Defensive armor for the 

HELWET, head ; a head-picce ; a morion. 2. The 
part of a coat of arms that bears the crest. 3. The upper 
part of u retort.—4. In butany, the upper lip of w ringent 
coral. 

Bent ED, § * Furnished with a helmet. 

HEL-MIN-THIE€, @ (Gr. fApevs.) Expelling worms. 

HEL-MEIN‘THI€, n A medicine for expelling worms. 

HEL-M(N-1THO-LOG ‘IE a. Vertainiug to worms or 

HEL-MIN-THO-LOG 1 GAL, verines. 

HEL-MIN THOLGIST, nx. One who is versed in the 
natural history of vermes. 

HEL-MIN-THOL O-GY, x. [Gr. cAuivs and Aoyes.] The 
science or knowledge of vermes ; the description and 
natural histury of vermes. 

saree a. 1. Destitute of a helinet. 2. Without a 

elin. 

HELMS'MAN, n. The man at the hehn. 

HELM'WIND, n. A wind in the mountainous parts of 
England, so called. Lurn. ; 

HELVOT-(9M, ». Shivery; the condition of the Helots, 
slaves in Sparta. Stephens. 

HELP, o.t. a regular verb ; the old cia tense and partici- 
ple holp and holpen being obsolete. [W. Acipau ; Sax. helpan, 

ylpan.] 1. ‘To aid ; to assist ; to lend strength of meana to- 
wards effecting a purpose. 2. To assist; to succor; to 
fend tneans of deliverance. 3. To relieve ; to cure, or to 
mitigate pain or disense. J. To remedy ; to change for 
the better. 5. To prevent; tohinder. 6. ‘To forbear ; to 
avoid.— Tv help furirard, to advance by assistance.— 7'0 
help on, to forward ; to promote by aid.— Jo help out, to 
aid in delivering from ditticalty.— 7'v help ever, to enable 
to surmount.— 70 help off, toreinove by help.— To help to, 
to supply with; to furnish with. 

BELP, c. i. To lend aid ; to contribute strength or means.— 
To help out, to lend aid ; t bring a supply. 

HELP, nv. [W. help.] 1. Aid; assistance, 2. That which 
gives assistance ; he or that which contributes to advance 
& purpose. - 3. Remedy ; relief. 4. A hired man or wo- 
man; aservant. United States. ; 

HELPER, n. 1. One that helps, aids or assists ; an assist- 
ant; an auxiliary. 2. One that furnishes or administers 
aremedy. 3. One that supplies with any thing wanted ; 
with to. 4. A supernumerary servant. 

HELPFUL, a. 1. That gives aid or assistance ; that far- 
nishes means of promoting in object ; useful. 5. W hole- 
some ; salutary. 

HELP'!FUL-NESS, wn. Assistance ; usefulness. 

HELP'ILESS, a. 1. Without help in one’s self; destitute of 
the power or means to succor or relieve one’s self. 2. 
Destitute of support or assistance. 3. Admitting no help; 
irremedinble ; [not used.) 4. Unsupplied ; destitute ; [ods. ] 

HELP. LESS-LY, ado. Without succor. Nid. 

SEL? LESS-NESS, n. Want of strength or ability; in- 
ability. 

HELP MATE, n. Acompanion ; an agsistant. 

HEL/TER-SKEL'TER. Cant words denoting hurry and 
confusion. [ Vulgar.) 

HEI.VF¥, (helv) 2. (Sax. helf.] The handle of an axe or 
hatchet. 

HELVE, (helv) ov. t. To furnish with a helve, as an axe. 

HEL-VET'€, a. (Sax. Hefelden.] Designating what per- 
tains to the Heirctr, or to the Swiss. 

(ELVIN, x. A mineral of a yellowish color. 

HEM, n. [Sax. hem.] 1. The border of a garment, doubled 
and sewed to strengthen it, and prevent the ene of 
the thrends. 2. Edge: border. 3. A particular sound of 
the human voice, expressed by the word Aer. 
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HEM, o.t. I. To form a hem or border; to fold and sew 
down the edge of cloth to strengthen it. 2. To burder; 
to edge.— 7'o hem in, to inclose and confine ; to surround, 

HEM, 0.1. [D. hom To make th d expressed 

i (D. men 
the word fee pooner ee eeee si 

HEM'A-CHATE, a. [Gr. diaa and a : species 
agate, of a blood ite. a ab as = 

HEM’A-TIN, ». The coloring principle of logwood. 

HEM/‘A-TITE, x, [Gr. dexarirns.} The name of two ores of 
iron, the red Aemutite, and the brown Aematite. 

HEM-A TIT'L€, a. Pertaining tw hematite. 

HEM‘A-TOPE, nx. The sea-pye, a fowl. 

HEM-ER-O-BAPTIST, n. (Gr. hyeoa and Barre.) One of 
a sect among the Jews who bathed every day. 

HEMT, in composttion, from the Gr. nycovs, signifies half, 


like demi and semi. 

HEM'U-E€RA-NY, nw. [Gr. hucovs and x ov.) A 
affects only one vais of the head. sac ea 

Wh MV1-C¥-CLE, 2. [Gr. Hpexvados.] A half circle. 

HE-MIDIt-TONE, x. la Greek music, Une leaser third. 

HEM UEI-NA, a. (Le) f. da Roman anteguity, a measure con- 
taming half a sextary.—2. lo medicine, a measure equal to 
abuut ten ounces. 

HEM I-PLE-GY, 2. (Gr. fyious and Anyn.] A paley that 
altects one half of the body. myn] 

HE-MIPTER, n. (Gr. hucov and rrepoy.] An order of 

HiMIPIPTE-RA insects. 

Hie MIPTE-RAL, a. Having the upper wings half crusta- 
ceous and half membranacevus. 

HEMU-SPHERE, a. [Gr. ipeoparprov.} 1. A half sphere ; 
one half of a sphere or globe, when divided by a plane 
passing through its centre.—in astronumy, one half the 
mundane sphere. 2. A map or projection of half the ter- 
restrial globe. 

NEM-I-SPHERITE, a. Containiag half a sphere o¢ 

tlLEM-I-SPHER‘-CAL, globe. 

*HEMI-STIECH, an. [Gr ipuotixiov.] Half a poetic verse, 
or a verse not completed. Dryden. 

HE-MIsTI-CHAL, a. Pertaining to a hemistich ; denoting 
a division of the verse. Warton. 

HEM‘-TONE, 2. [Gr. fptrovov.] A half tone in music ; 
now called a semitone. 

HEM‘I-TROPE, a. [Gr. 4ycous and rpsrw.) Helf turned ; a 
hemitrope crystal is one in which one segment is turned 
through half the circumference of a circle. 

HEM'LOE, n. [Sax. hemleac.] 1. A plant of the genus 
conium, whose leaves aud root are poisonous. 2. A tree 
of the genus pinus, an evergreen. 3. A poison, an infu- 
sion or decoction of the poisonous plant. 

HEM'MEL, x. A shed ; a hovel ; a covering for cattle. 

HE-MOP'TY-SIBS, / @ Aer diya and wrvois.) A spitting of 


HE-MOP’'TO-E, 4 

HEM‘OR-RHAGE, (x. (Gr. dipoppayia.] A flux of blood 

HEM‘OR-RHA-GY,} proceeding from the rupture of a 
blood vessel, or some other cause 

HEM -OR-RHA-GIE, a. Pertaining wa flux of blood; com- 
sisting in hemorrhage. 

HEM 'OR-RHOIDS, n. [Gr. dtpoppors.] A discharge of 
blood from the vessels of the anus ; the piles ; in Scripture 
emerods. 

HEM-OR-RHOIMAL, a. |}. Pertaining to the hemorrhoids. 
2. Consisting in a flux of blood from the vessels of the 


anus. 

HEMP, nx. (Bax. henep;G hanf.) 1. A fibrous plant consti- 
tuting the genus cannabis, w skin or bark is used for 
cloth and cordage. 2 The skin or rind of the plant, pre 
pared for spinning. 

HEMP-AG/RI-MO-NY, 2. A plant. 

HEMP‘EN, (hemp‘n) a. Made of hemp. 

HEMP’Y, a. Like hemp. [Usausual.) Howell 

HEN, ». [Sax. hen, henne.] The female of any kind of 
fowl; but it ts cularly applied to the female of the 
domestic fow! of the gallinaceous kind. 

HEN'BANE, 2. A plant, the Ayoscyamus. Encyc. 

HEN BIT, «. A plant, the ivy-leaved speed-well. 

HEN’-€00OP, x. A coop or cage for fowls. 

HEN’-DRIV-ER, x. A kind of hawk. Waitun. 

HIN'-HARM, n. A species of kite, pygargus Aine 

HEN'-HAR-RIER, worth. 

HEN HEART-ED, a. Cowardly ; timid ; dastardly 

HEN‘HOUSE, n. A bouse or shelter for fowls. 

HEN:‘PEEKED, a. Governed by the wife. Dryden. 

HEN’ROOST, x». A place where poultry rest af night. 

HENS'FEET, xn. A plant, hedge-fumitory. Jvbrseon. 

HENCE, (bens) adv. (Sax. heona.] 1. m this place. 2. 
From this time ; in the future. 3. From this cause or rea- 
son, noting a consequence, inference or deduction from 
something just before stated. 4. From this source or orig- 
inal.— Hence signifies from this, and from befure hence 
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not Strictly correct.— Hence, as a verb, to send off, ax used 
Y Stdacy, is improper. 
HENCE FORTH, (bens‘forth) adv. From this time furward. 
HENCE-FOR'‘WARD, (hens-forward) adv. From this time 
forward ; henceforth. Dryden. 


t HENCH'MAN, or f HENCH’BOY, a. (Sax. hinc.} A page ; 


& servant Dryden. 
t HEND, or tHENT, v. t. [Sax. hentan.) 1. To seize; to 
lay hoid en. 2. ‘l'o crowd ; to press un. 


t HEND, or HENDY, a. Gentle. Chaucer. 

HEN-DE€A-GON, ». (Gr. dvdexa and yea.) In geome- 
try, a figure of eleven sides, and as many angles. 

HEN-DE€-A-SYL‘LA-BLE, x. (Gr. évdexa and ovddaBn.] 
A metrical line of eleven syllables, 

HEN-DIVA-DIS, x. (Gr) (A figure, when two nouns are 
used instead of a noun and an adjective. 

HEP, n. (Sax. heap.}] The fruit of wild brier, or dog-rose ; 
commonly written Aip. Bacon. 

HE PAR, x. [L. Aepar.] A combination of sulphur with an 
alkali. 


HE-PATI€ a. [I kepaticus.] Pertaining to the 
HE-PAT-L-GAL, liver. 

HEPA-TITE, 2. A gem or mineral ; fetid sulphate of barytea. 
HEP'A-TIZE, v. ¢. ‘To impregnate with sulphureted bydro- 


n gas. 
BEp <TizeD, pp. impregnated or combined with sulphur- 
@ed hydrogen gas. 
HEP-A-TOS'€O-PY, n. (Gr. fap and cxowsw.) The art or 
A desde of divination by inspecting the liver of animals. 
BEN: a. (Sax. heplic.} Neat; decent; comfortable. 
086. 


HEPS, x. The berries of the hep-tree. 

HEP-TA-CAPSU-LAR, a. (Gr. érra, and L. capsula. } 
Having seven cells or cavities for seeds. 

HEP'TA-CHORD, n. (Gr. dxra and yoodn.] A system of 
seven sounds.—In ancient puctry, verses sung OF played on 
seven chords or ditferent nutes. 

HEPTA-GON, n, (Gr. érra_ and yona.] In geometry, a 
figure consisting of seven sides and as many angles.—In 

urtification, a place that has seven bastions for defense. 

H P.TAG'O-NAL, a. Having seven angles or sides. 

HEPTA-GYN, 2. (Gr. éxra and yuvn.] In dutuny, a plant 
that has seven pistils. 

HEP-TA-GYN'I-AN, a. Having seven pistils. 

HEP-TA-HEX-A-HF/DRAL, a. (Gr. éwra, and L. Aezahe- 
dral.] Presenting seven ranges of faces one above another, 
each range containing six faces. 

HEP-TAM'E-REDEF, a. (Gr. érra and pepes.| That which 
divides into seven parts. 4. Smith. 

HEP-TANDER, 2. (Gr. étra and avnp.] In botany, a 

ant having seven stamens. 

HEP-TAN’DRI-AN, a. Having seven stamens. 

HEP-TAN'GU-LAR, a. [Gr. érra, and L. angular.) Hav- 
ing seven angles. 

HEP-TAPH'YL-LOUS, a. (Gr. dxra and ¢vAdov-] Having 
seven leaves. 

HEP-TAR'CHIE, a. Denoting a sevenfold government. 

HEPTAR-CHIST, n. A ruler of oue division of a heptar- 
chy. Warton. 

HEP'TAR-€HY, n. (Gr. érra and apyn.] A government by 
seven persons, or the country governed by seven persons. 
But the word is usually applied to England, when under 
the government of seven Saxon kings. 

HEP'TA-TECEH, n. (Gr. érra and rsvyos.] The firat 
seven books of the Old Testament. [Little used.] 

HEP'"-TREE, 2. The wild dog-rose, a species of rosa. 

HER, (hur) an adjectire, or pronominal adjective, of the third 

rson. (Sax. hire, sing. heoru.] 1. Belonging to a female. 

. It is used before neuter nouns in personification — Her 

is also used as a pronoun or substitute for a feinale in the 
objective case, after a verb or preposition. 

HERALD, a. (Fr. heraut, for herault.) 1. Anofficer whose 
business was to denounce or proclaim war, to challenge to 
battle, to proclaim peace, and to bear messages from the 
conimander of an army. 2. A proclaimer ; a publisher 3. 
A forerunner; & precursor; a harbinger. 4. An otticer in 
Great Britain, whose business is to farshal. order and 
conduct royal cavalcades, ceremonies at coronations 
royal marriages, tostallations, creations of dukes and 
other nobles, embassies, funeral processions, declarations 
of war, proclamations of peace, &¢. ; also, to record and 
blazon the arms of the nobility and gentry, and to regu- 
late abuses therein.—5, Formerly, applied by the French 
to a minstrel. 

HERALD ©. ¢. To introduce, as by a herdld. 

HER'AL-DI€, or HE-RAL/DIE€, a. Pertaining to heralda or 
heraldry. 

HER-ALDRY, w. The art or office of 8 herald ; the art of 
recording ge , and blazoning arms or ensigns 
armorial. 

HIER/ALD-SHIP, =. The office of a herald. Selden. 

HERB, (erb) n. (L. Aerba ; Fr. Aerbe.) 1. A plant or vegeta- 
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bie with a soft or succulent stalk or stem, which dies to the 
root every year.—2. In the Liancan ee & thet part ofa 
vegetable which springs from the root and bs terminated 
by the fructitication. 

HERB -CHKIS'1°O-PHER, a. A plant. 

HERB-ROBIERT, x. A plant, a species of geranium. 

HER-BACEOUR, a. (L. herbaccus.] Pertaining to herbs. 

HERB AGE, (erbaje) wn. [Fr.] 1. Herbs collectively; 
grase ; pasture ; green food for beasts.—2. In law, the liber- 
ty or right of pasture in the forest or grounds of another 
man. 

HEKB AGED, (erb/ajd) a. Covered with grass. Thomsyn. 

HERBAL, wx. 1. A book that contains the names and de 
ecriptions of plants, 2. A Aertus siccus, or dry garden; 
& collection of speeimens of plants, dried and preserved. 

HERBAL, a. Pertaining to herbs. 

HERBIAL-IST, n. A person skilled in plants; one whe 
iInakes collections of planta. 

et eae a. Anherb. Spenser. 

IERBIA-RIST, n. A herbalist. [ Little used.}] Boyle. 

HER-BA'RI-UM, n. A collection of dried plants. 

HERBIA-RIZE. See Hursorize. 

HERB’A-RY, ». A garden of plants. Warton. 

HERB'E-LET, a. Asmall herb. Shak. 

tf HERBIER, n. Formerly, an arbor. See Henmary. 

HER-BES'‘CENT, a. (L. Aerbescens.) Growing into herte 

HERBID, a. [L. Aertadus.] Covered with berbs. 

HER-BIV'O-ROUS, a. ‘LJ herba and vero.] Eating berbe; 
subsisting on herbaceous plants. 

HERB'LESS, (erbtes) a. Deatitute of herba. Warton. 

HERBO-RIST, [See Herparisr.] Ray. 

HER-BO-RI-ZA‘TION, 2. 1. ‘The act of seeking plants in 
the field ; botanical research. 2. ‘The tigure of plants in 
minreal substances. See ARBORIZATION, 

HERBO-RIZE, v. i. To search for plant, or to seek new 
Species of plants, with a view to ascertain their cbarac- 
ters, and to class them. 

HERB‘O-RIZE, vo. ¢. ‘So figure ; to form the figures of plants 
in minerals, [See ARponizE. | Fourcroy. 

HERB-U-RIZED, pp. Figured ; containing the figure of a 
phint ; asa mineral dody. 

HERB‘O-RIZ-ING, pyr. I. Searching tor plants. 2. Form 
ing the figures of plants in minerals. 

t HER/BOR-OUGH, a. (Germ. herlerg.] Place of temporary 
residence, 

HEEBOUS, a. [L. herbosus. } Abounding with berbs. 

HERBU-LENT, a. Containing herbs. Dict, 

HERB/WQM.-AN, (ert'wum-an) n. A woman that sells herbs, 

HERBY, a. Having the nature of herbe. [L. wu.) Macon. 

* HER-€0/LE-AN, a. [from Hercules.) 1. Very great, dift- 
cult cr dangerous; as, Herculean labor. 2. Having ex- 
ne strength and size. 3. Of extraordinary 
atrength, force or power, 

HER-CU-LES, n. A constellation ia the northern hemb- 
sphere, containing 113 stare. 

HER-CYN/-AN a. (from Hercynia.} Denoting an extensive 
forest in Germany. 

HERD, ». [Sax. herd, heord.] 1. A collection o assem 
blage ; applied to beasts, when feeding or driven together 
2. A company of nen or people, in contempt or delestation ¢ 
a crowd ; a rabble, 

HERD, n. [Sax.Ayrd.] A keeper of cattle ; used by rs pap 
and still used in Scotland, but in inglish now seldom e 
never used, except in composition. 

HERD, v. i. 1. To unite or nasociate, ag beasts ; to feed ar 
run in collections. 2. To asaocizte. 

HERD, v. t. To furm or put into a herd. B. Jonson. 

ieRDGecn ae A shepherdesa. Chaucer. 

tHERIYGROOM, a. A keeper of a herd. Spenser. 

HERIVING, ppr. Associating in com panies. 

HERDMAN, Jn. 1. A kecper of herds ; one employed im 

HERDS MAN, tending herds of cattle. 2 Formerly, 
the owner of a herd. 

HERE, adv. [Goth. and Sax. her; G., D. htor.] 1. In this 
place; in the place where the speaker is present. 2. In 
the present life or state. 3. It is used in making an offer 
orattempt. 4. In drinking health.—/t is neither here ner 
there, it ls neither in this place nor in that ; neither in one 
place nor in another.—/ere and there, in one place and 
another ; in a dispersed manner or condition ; thinly ; oF 

a Le 
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HEREIA BOUTS, adv. About this place. Addison. 

HERE-AF’TER, adv. 1, In time to come ; in some feature 
time. 2. Ina future state. 

ITERE-XF/TER, a. A future state. Addison 

HERE-AT!, adv. At this. 

HERE-B@, adv. By this. Watts. 

HERE-IN’, ado. In this. ’ 

HERE-IN-TO', adv. Into this. Hooker. 

HERE-OFP’, adv. Of this; from this. Shak. 

adv. On this. Brown. 

HERE-0U1", adv. Out of this place. Spenser. 

HERE-TO’, adv. To this ; add to this. 
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HERE-TO-FORE’, edo. In timas beftre the present ; for- | 


merly. 

HERE-UN-TO, adv. To this. Hooker. 

HERE-UP-ON|, adv. On this. 

HERE-WITH’, adv. With this.—Most of the eompounds of 
Aere and a preposition, are obsolete os obsolescent, of a8 
least are deemed inelegant. 

HE-KEDIT-A-BLE, a. [L. hereditas,} That may be in- 
herited. [Wot muck us tay dae 

HE-REDIT-A-BLY, ady. By inheritance. Tooke, Russ. 
Encyc. 

*HER-E-DIT‘A-MENT, n. [L. hares, haredium.] Any 
species of that may be inherited. . 

HE-REDI-TA RI-LY, adv. By inheritance; by descent 
from an ancestsr. Pope. 

HE-REDI-TA-RY, a. [Fr. Aereditaire.] 1. That has de- 
ascended from an ancestoy. 2. That may descend from an 
ancestor to an heir; descendible to an heir at law. 3. 
That is or may be transmitted from a parent to a child. 
HER'E-MIT, ». A hermit. Bp. Hall. ; 

uR-E-MITU-CAL, a. solitary; secluded from society. 
Pope. See HERMITICAL. 

* HEivE-SI-ARCH, or HE-RE#'SI-AREH, «. [Gr. dipecic 
and apyos.] A leader in heresy; the chief of a sect of 
heretics. 

HER’E-SI-AR-CHY, 2. Chief heresy. 

HER’E-SY, na. (Gr. dipeots ; L. heresis.] 1. A fundamental 
error in religion, or an error of opinion respecting some 
fandamental doctrine of religion. But in countries where 
there is an established church, an opinion is deemed her- 
esy, when i ditfers from that of the church.—In Scripture, 
and primtwe usage, heresy meant merely sect, party, or 
the doctrines of a sect, as we now use denomination, or 
persuaswr, implying no reproach.—2. Heresy, in lar, isan 
offense against Christianity, consisting in a denial of some 
of its essential doctrines, publicly avowed and obstinately 
maintained. 3. An untenable or ansound opinion or doc- 
trine in politics. Swift. 

HEB’E-TI€, 2. [Gr. meer 0s] 1. A person under any re- 
ligion, but icularly the Christian, who holds and 
teaches opintons repugnant to the established faith, or 
that which is made the standard of orthodoxy. 2. Any 
one who maintains erroneous opinions. Sack. 

HE-RET'I-CAL, a, Containing heresy; contrary to the 
established faith, or to the true faith. 

HE-RET'[-CAL-LY, adv. In an heretical manner; with 
heresy. 

HER E-TOG, )x. [Bax. keretoga.] Among our Sazon an- 

HER'E-TOeH, | cestors, the leader or commander of an 
army. 

HER!I-OT, n. (Sax. heregeat.) In English law, a tribute or 
fine payable to the lord of the fee on the decease of the 
owner, landholder, or vassa}. 

MER‘1-OT-A-BLE, a. Subject to the payment of a heriot. 

HER'IB-SON, ». [Fr.] In fortification, a or bar 
armed with fron spikes. 

HER'I-TA-BLE, a. 1. Capable of inheriting, or taking by 
descent. 2. That may be inherited. 3. Annexed to vstates 
of inheritance. 

HER‘I-TAGE, n. (Fr.] 1. Inheritance ; an estate that 
from an ancestor to an heir by descent or course of law ; 
that which is inherited.—2. In Scripture, the saints or 
people of God. 

HER-MAPH-RO-DE'I-TY, n. Hermaphrodism. 

HER-MAPH’RO-DISM, x. The union of the two sexes in 
the same individual. 

HER-MAPH'RO-DITE, nz. (Fr. ; Gr. Lppappodires.] 1. A 
human being, having the parts of generation both of male 
and femaje.—2. In botany, a flower that contains both the 
anther and the stigma. 3. A plant that has only hermaph- 
rodite flowers. 

HER-MAPH’RO-DITE, a. Designating both sexes in the 
ERMAPH-RO-DITIC, 

HER-} -RO- : 

HER-MAPH-RO-DIT'L@AL, { % Partaking of both sexes. 

HH ER-MAPH-RO-DIT'I-CAL-LY, adv. After the manner 
of hermaphrodites. 

HE-ME-? eee 

HER-ME-NEO‘TLEAL, 
signification. 

HER-MeE-NEC'TI-CAL-LY, adv. According to the true art 
of interpreting words. Af. Stuart. 

HEK-ME-NEUO'TIE€S, nz. The art of finding the meaning of an 
author’s words and phrases, and of explaining it to others, 

HER-MET'HE a. (Fr. hermetique.] 1. Designating 

HER-M ETI-€AL, chemistry ; chemical. 2. Designat- 
ing that ies of philosophy which pretends to solve 
and explain all the phenomena of nature from the three 
chemical principles, salt, sulphur and mercury. 3. Desig- 
nating the system which explains the causes of diseases 
and the operations of medicine, on the principles of the 
hermetical philosophy. 4. Perfectly Close, so that no air 
can escape. - 


* See Syropws. MOVE, BOOK, DOVE ;—BIJL} 


a. [Gr. founveurcnos.] Interpret- 
ing > explaining ; unfolding the 
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HER-MET"'I-CAL-LY, adv. According to the hermetic 
chemically ; closely ; accurately. 

KERMIT, vn. Fe. hermite.] 1. A 
society and lives in solitude ; a use; ananchoret. 
A beadsmun ; one hound to pray for another. 

HER MI-'TAGR, nv. 1. The habitation of a hermit. 2. A cell 
ve as place, but annexed toan abbey. 3. A kind 
of wine. 

HER'MI-TA-RY, 2. Accel for the religious annesed to 
some abbey. 

HER'MI-TESS, x. A female hermit. Drummond. 

HER-MITI-CAL, a. 1. Pertaining toa hermit, or to re- 
tired life. 2. Suitedtoahermit. ' 

HER-MO-DA€'TYL, n. [Gr. touns and dqarvdes.} In ma- 
teria medica, & root brought from Turkey. Encyc. 

HER-MO.GFNI-ANS, n. A sect of ancient neretica. 

HERN, n. A heron, which see. 

HERNHILL, a. A plant. 

HERN'I-A, n. [L.] In sargery, a rupture ; a descent of the 

intestines or omentum from their natural place. 
HERNISHAW, a. A he.on. Spenser. 
E/RO, a. [L. Aeros.} 1. A man of distinguished val:r. in- 
trepidity or enterprise in danger. 2. A great, illustrious 
or extraordinary person.—3. In & poem, or romance, the 
princi personage, or the person who has the principal 
share in the transactions related.—4, Ip pugan mythology, 
a kero was an illustrious person, supposed after his death 
to be placed among the gods. 

HE-RODI-ANS, x. A sect among the Jews. 

HE-ROIE, a. Pertaining to a hero or herces. 2. Becom- 
ing 8 hero ; bold ; daring ; idustrioua. 3. Brave ; intrepid ; 
meguanimous ; enterprising ; illustrious for valor. 4. 
Productive of heroes. 5. Keciting the achievements of 
heroes. 6. Used in heroic poctry or hexameter.— Heroic 
age, the age wher the herve=, or those called the children 
of the gods, are upped to have lived. 

HE-RO'L-CAL, a, The same as hercic. [Little used.) 

HE-ROT-CAIL-LY, adv. In the manner of a hero; with 
valor; brively ; courageously ; intrepidly. 

HE-RO-I-COM1€ a. Consisting of tbe hercic and 

HE-RC )-1-COM'L-€AL, the ludicrous ; denoting the high 
burlesque. 

* HER‘U-INE, (her'o-in) ». [Fr. heroine.] A female hero; a 
woman of a brave spirit. | Heroess ia not in song | 

* HER‘O-1SM, n. [Fr. keroisme.] The qualities of a hero; 
bravery ; courage ; intrepidity. 

HERON, nv. [Fr.] A large fowl that devours fish. 

HER‘ON-RY, mee place where herons breed. Der 


HER’/ON-SHAW, am. 

H/RO-SHIP, x. The character of a hero. Cowper. 

HER’PES, n. Ae owns.) Tetters; an eruption on the 
skin; eryaipe as; ringworm, &c. 

HER-PET'I€, a. Pertaining to the herpes or cutaneous 
Rag } ree ing the herpes. 

HER-PET-O-LOG I€ 

HER-PET-O-LOG'I-CAL, a. Pertaining to herpetology. 

HER-PE-TOL/UO-GI1ST, ». A person versed in herpetology, 
or the natural history of reptiles. 

HER-PE-TOL/OGY, n. (Gr. fpmeros.] A description of 
ie os oe ; the natural history of reptiles, 

HER'PLE, or Hik' PLE, o. i. To limp in walking ; to go 
Jame. 

HER'RING, a. a hiring] A small sea fish. 

HER RING-FISIVER-Y, 2. The fishing for herrings. 

HERRN-HUT‘ER, nu. [from the German uth des herrn, the 
assumed name of the habitation of the original Herrnhut- 
ers.) One of a sect, established by Nicholas Lewis, count 
of Zinzendorf, called also .Morarians. 

HERS, (burz) pron. fem. possessive ; as, this house is hers, 
that is, this is the house of ker. 

HER/SCHEL, (her'hel) n. A planet discovered by Dr. Her- 
schel 781. 

HERSE, (hers) ». (Fr. here.) 1. In fortification, a lattice 
or portcullis, in the form of a harrow, set with iren spikes, 
2. A carriage for bearing corpses to the grave. 4. A tem- 

rary oh ange set over a grave. 4. A funeral enlogv ; 
not used, 

HERSE, (hers) v. 4, 1. To put on or in a herse. Shax. 2. 
To carry to the grave. 

HER-SELF’, pron. [her and self.) 1. This denotes a fe 
male, the subject of discourse before mentioned, and is 
either in the nominative or objective case. 2. Having 
tbe command of herself; mistress of her rations! powers, 
judgment or temper. 3. Im her true character. 

HEE TIKE; (herslike) a. Funereal ; suitable to funerals. 

acon. 

HERS [L-LON, na. In the military ert, a plank or beam. 

HERST, or HEURST. The same with hyrst. 

{HER-Y, v. t. (Sax. herian.} To regard as holy. 
ES'I1-TAN , ». A doubting ; a pausing to consider, 
dubiousness ; suspense. : 

HES'I-TANT, a. Hesitating ; pausing; wanting volubility 


of speech. : ; 
HES'I-TATE, wv. i. (L. hesito.) 1. To stop or pause 


who retires fr in 
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ne Ing decision or action , w ve douvlful asto fact, prin- 
His mig Jeterininauen ; w be in suspense. 2 To stam- 
R.0r, in stop ius ing. 
GES'I-TA-TING, ppr. Doubting ; pausing ; stammering. 
HES i-1 A-TING LY, edy. W ith hesitation or doubt. 
HES-I-TA’'TION, a.. I. A pausing or delay in forming an 
opinion or commencing action ; doubt. A stopping in 
speech : ‘vtermission between words ; stammering. 
|Hrci, ». (Sax. Aase.] Command ; precept; injunction ; 
r 


order. 

ES-PE'RI-AN, 6. [L. Aesperius.] Western; situated at 
the west. 

HES-PE RI-AN, ». An inhabitant of a western country. 

HES'TERN. Sce Yustaan. 

HeT'E-RAR-CHY, n. (Gr. and -) The govern- 
ment of ap alien. ee ax] .: 

*HET'E-RO-€LITE, x. (Gr. érepoxdcroy 1 1. In grammar, 
a word which is irregular or anomalous. 2. Any thing 
or person deviating from common formas. 

HET'E.RO-€LITE, a. Irregular ; anomalous ; devi- 

HET. E-RO-€LITIE ating from ordinary forms or 

HET E-RO-CLIT-@AL, 9 rules. 

t HET-E-RO€'LI-TOUS, a. Hetervclitic. 

HFT E-RO-DOX, a. (Gr. érepos and dogu.] 1. In theology, 
heretical ; contrary to the faith and doctrines of the true 
church. 2. Repuguant to the doctrines or tenets of any 
established church. 3. Holding opinions repugnant to 
the doctrines of the Scripturea, or contrary to those of an 
established church. 

HET’ E-RO-DOX, ». An opinion peculiar. 
ET‘E-RO-DOX-Y, ». Heresy ; an opinion or doctrine 
contrary to the doctrines of the Scriptures, or contrary to 
thewe o: an established church. 

tHET’E-ROGENE, a. See the next word. 

® HET-E-RO-GE/NE-AL, or * HET-E-RO-GE'NE-OUS, a. 

Gr. drspos and yevos.) Of a different kind or nature ; un- 
ike or dissimilar in kind. 

HET-E-RO-GE-NE/I-TY, n. 1. Opposition of nature; con- 
trariety or dissimilitude of qualities ; [il formed.] 2. 
Dissimilar part; something of a different kind. 

¢HET-E-ROGE/NE-OUS-NESS, n. Difference of nature 
and quality ; dissimilitude or contrariety in kind. 

HET-E-ROPH/YL-LOUS, a. ([Gr. érepos and ¢vAdov.] 
Producing a diversity of leaves. 

HET-E-ROP‘TIES, xz. False optics. Spectator. 

HET-E-ROS'CIAN, z. (Gr. érepos and oxca.] Those inhab- 
itants of the earth are called Heteroscians, whose shadows 
fail one way only. Such are those who live between the 
tropics and the polar circles. 

HF.T-E-ROS‘CLAN, a. Having the shadow fall one way 
unly. Gregory. 

HET'TER, a. Hager; earnest; keen. Grose. 

HEC: LAN-DITE, a. A mineral. ; 

HEW, c. t.; pret. Aewed ; pp. hewed, or hewn. (Sax. heawian. ] 
1. To cut with an axe, or other like instrument, for the 
purpose of making an even surface or side. 2. To chop ,j 
ts cut; tohack. 3. To cut with a chisel ; tomake sincoth. 
4. To form or shape with an edged instrument; with out. 
5. To form laboriously. 

HEW. a. 1. Destruction by cutting down. Spenser. 2. 
Colo,. See Hur. 

HEWED, pp. Cut and made smooth or even ; chopped ; 
hucked ; alinped by cutting, or by a chisel. 

HEW’ER, x. One who hews wood or stone. 

HEW ING, pr. Cutting and making smooth or even ; chop- 
ping ; hacking ; forming by the chisel. 

HEWN, pp. The same as hewed. 

HEX‘A-CHORD, x. (Gr. d& and yopdn.} In ancient music 
an imperfect chord called a sixth ; also, an instrument of 
six chords. 

HEX-A-DA€’TY-LOUB, a. [Gr. é& and daxrvdos.] Having 
six fingers or toes. 

HEX ADE, 2 (Gr. ) A series of six numbers. 

HFEX'A-GON,~a [Gr. & and ywua.) In geometry, a figure 
of six sides an. six angles. 

HEX-AG'O-NAL, a. Having six sides and six angles. 

HEX AG/O-NY, for hezagon, is not used. 

HEX A-GYN, n. (Gr. & and yuv7.] In botany, a plant that 
has six pistils. 

HEX-A-GYNHI-AN, a. Having six pistils. 

HEX-A-HE’/DRAL, a. Of the figure of a hexahedron ; hav- 
ing six equal sides. 

HEX-A-HE/DRON, 2. ion é and cdpa.] A regular solid 
budy of six sides; a cube. 

HEX-A-HEM’E-RON, a. (Gr. 4 and nyspa.] The term of 
six days. Good. 

HEX-AME-TER, a. (Gr. é& and yerpov.] In ancient poetry, 
a verse of six feet. 

AEX-AM‘E-TER, a. Having six metrical feet. 

HEX-A-MET'RI€ a. Consisting of six metrical feet. 

HEX-A-MET’RL€AL, § Warton. 


* See Syn ~psis. 
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HIEX-AN'DER, n. (Gr. é§ and avap.j In botany, a plant 
having six stamens. 

HEX-AN'‘DRI-AN, a. Having six stamens. 

HEX-AN’GU-LAR, a. [Gr. &, and aagular.] Having os 
angles or corners. 

HEX‘A-PED, a. [Gr. é and xovs.] Having six feet. 

HEX'A-PED, a. 1. An animal having six feet. [Jeknecn 
writes this herapod.) 2. A fathom; ee 

HEX-A-PET‘A-LOUS, a. [Gr. é& and xeradov.] Having 
six petals or flower-leaves. 

HEX-APH'YL-LOUS, a. [Gr. & and gudXov.] Having ax 
eaves. 

HEX’A-PLAR, a. [Gr. & and axow.} Sextuple ; contain- 
ing six columns. 

HEX’A-STICH, n. (Gr. & and oriyos.] A poem consisting 
Of six verses. 

HEX’A-ST@LE, n. [Gr. & and eredos-] A building with’ 
81x Columns in front. Excye. 

HEY. An exclamation of joy or mutual exhortation. 

HEY'DAY, ezclam. An expression of frolick and exuite- 
tion, and sometimes of wonder. Shak. 

HEY'DAY, a. A frolick ; wildness. Shak. 

t HBY-DE GUY’, n. [perhaps from hey 
kind of dance ; a countr 
HI-A'TION, a. [L. Aiw.] ‘lhe act of gaping. 
I-A'TUS, n. .] 1. An upening; an aperture; a gap ; 
a chasm. 2. The opening of the mouth in reading ug 
speaking. 3. A defect; a chasm in a manuscript, where 
souie part is lost or etlaced. 

HI'BER-NA-CLE, a. [L. habernacula.] 1. In dotary, the 
winter-quarters of a plant. 2. The winter-lodge of a wild 


animal. 

HI-BERN‘AL, a. [L. Aibernus.] Belonging to winter. 

HIBER-NATE, v. i. [L. Asbernu.] ‘To winter ; to pass 
the season of winter in close quarters or in seclusiva. 
Darwin. 

HI-BER-NA‘TION, x. The passing of winter in a close 
lodge, as beasts and fowls. Darwin. 

HI-BER/NI-AN, a. Pertaining to Hibernia, now Ireland. 

HI-BER'NI-AN, n. A native of Lreland. 

HI-BERN’I-CI3M, 2. An idiom or mode of speech peculiar 
to the Irish. 

HI-BER/NO-CELTI€, x. The native language of the 
Trish ; the Gaelic. 

HIECIUS DOECIUS. [qu. bic est doctus.] A cant word 
fora juggler. Hudibras. 

* HI€C‘COUGH, or HICK'UP, x. [Dan. Aik, or hikken.] A 
spasmodic affection of the stomach, esophagus, aud mus- 
cles subservient to deglutition. 

HI€'COUGH, or HICK’UP, v.t. To have a spasmodic af- 
fection of the stomach from repletion or other cause. 

HICK‘O-RY, n. A tree, a species of juglans or wainat. 

ineR wate” | mn. [qu. Aitchwall.] A small species of 


and guise] A 
ance or round. Spenser. 


HICK'WAY, woodpecker. 

HID, or HIDDEN, pp. of hide. 1. Concealed ; placed in se- 
crecy. 2. a. Secret; unseen. 3. Mysterious. 

HID'AGE, nn. An extraordinary tax furnerly paid to the 
kings of England fur every hide of land. 

H!I-DAL‘GO, z. In Spain, a man of noble birth. 

HID DEN- Y, adv. In a hidden or secret manner. 

HIDE, ec. t.; pret. hid ; pp. Aud, hidden. (Sax. hydan.} 1. To 
conceal; to withhold or withdraw from sight. 2 To 
conceal trom knowledge; to keep secret.—3. Im Scrip- 
ture, not to confess or disclose ; or to excuse and exteau- 
ate. 4. To protect; to keep in safety. 

HIDE, v.i. To tie concealed; to keep one’s self out of 
view ; to be withdrawn from sight.— Hide and seck,a play 
a boys, in which some hide themselves and another secks 
them. 

HIDE, r. In the ancient laws of England, a certain por 
tion of land. 

HIDE, nz. (Sax. hyd, hyde.] 1. The skin of an animal. 2. 
The human skin, tx contempt. 

HIDE’/BGOUND, a. 1. A horse is hidebound, when his akin 
sticks closely to his ribs and back. 2. Flarsh ; untracta- 
Pa Gr used.) 3. Niggardly ; penurious ; [obs.] 

* HIDEOUS, a. [Fr. hideus.] 1 'Frightful to the sight ; 
dreadful; shocking to the eye. 2. Shocking to the ear - 
exciting terror. 3. Detestable. ~ 

* HID/E-OUS-LY, edo. Ina manner to frighten ; dreadfully , 
shockingly. 

* HID'E-OUS-NESS, a. Frightfulness to the eye ; dreadful- 
ness ; horribleness. 

HTD‘ER, 2. One who hides or conceais. 

HIDING ppr. Concealing ; covering or withdrawing from 
view ; keeping close or secret. 

HIDING, n. 1. Concealmem. 2 Withdrawment ; a with- 
holding. Murer. 

HID‘ING-PLACE, a. A place of concealment. 

HIE, vr. i. (Sax. higan, hyrian.] 1. To hasten ; to move of 
run with liaste ; to go in haste. 2. With the reciprocal 
pronoun. 


t Prsolete. 
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t HITE, «. Haste; diligence. Chaucer. 

HI'E-RAREH, x. [Gr. icpos and apyos.}] The chief of a 6a- 
cred order; particularly, the chief of an order uf angels. 

HI-E-RAREH'AL, a. Belonging to a hierarch. Miltcn. 

HI-E-RARECHI-€AL, a. Belonging to a sacred order, or to 
ecacsiastical government. 

HIE-RAR-€HY, «. 1. An order or rank of angels or ce- 
lestial beings ; or a subordination of hcly beings. 2. 
Constitution and government of the Christian church, or 
eccleviastical polity, comprehending different orders of 
clergy. 

HY E-RO-GLYPH, n. [Gr. lepos and yAvgw.? 1 In an- 

HI-E-RO-GLYPH'I€, | aguty, asacred character, amys- 
tical character or symbol, used in writings and inscnp- 
tions, particularly by the Egyptians, as signa of sacred, 
divine or supernatural ne Q. Pictures intended to 
exprese historical facta. 3. eart of writing in picture. 

HI-E-RO-GLYPH’'L€, a. Emblematic ; expressive of 

HI-E-RO-GLYPH'I-CAL, some meaning by characters, 

ictures or figures. 

HI-E-KU-GLYPH'L-€AL-LY, adv. Emblematically. 

HI/i:- RO-GRAM, ws. (Gr. kepos and ypappa.) A spucies of 
sacred writing. 

HI-E-RO-GRAM-MAT'I€, a. [Gr. fepos and yprppa.] De- 
noting a kin ‘of writing in sacred or sacerdotal charac- 


ters. z 
HI-E-RO~'n A’ WA-TIST, ». A writer of hierogly phics. 
HI-E-RO-G Vat hié a. Pertaining to sacred writ- 
HI-E-RO-GRAFh GAL, ing. 

{I[-E-ROG’RA-PHY, x. (Gr. lepos and ypagw.} Sacred 
writing. (Little used. } 

HLE-ROLO-GY, 2. [Gr. lepos and Aeyos.] A discourse on 
sacred things. 

WI'F-RO-MAN-CY, 2. (Gr. lepos and pavrea.) Divination 
by observing the various things offered in sacrifice. 

MI-E-ROM'NE-MON, 2. [Gr. lepos and pynpwy.] In anceent 

Greece, a magistrate who presided over the sacred rites 

and solemnities, &c. JMitford. 
© HYE-RO-PHANT, or HI-ER‘O-PHANT, x. (Gr. ispogpay- 

rns.) A priest ; one who teaches the mysteries and duties 

of religion. 
HIGGLE, v. i. 1. To carry provisions about and offer them 

for sale. 3. To chaffer ; to be difficult in making a bar- 


ain. 
ufG'GLE-DY-PIG/GLE-DY, ado. In confusion ; a low 


word, 

WIG'GLER, x. 1. One who carries about provisions for 
sule. 2. One who chaffers in bargaining. 

HIGH, (hi) a. (Sax. heah, hig, heh, or kik.) 1. Extending 
a great distance atuve the surface of the earth ; elevated ; 
lofty ; of great altitude. 2. Rising, or having risen, or 
Be ae above the earth; elevated ; lofty. 3. Elevat- 
ed above the horizon. 4. Raised above any object. 5. 
Exalted in nature or dignity. 6. Elevated in rank, condi- 
tion or otfice. 7. Possessing pr governed by honorable 
pride ; noble ; exalted; magnanimous; dignified. 8. Ex- 
alted in excellence or extent. 9. Difficult ; abstruse. 10. 
Boastful; ostentatious. 11. Arrogant; proud ; lofty ; 
loud. . Loud ; boisterous ; threatening or angry. 13. 
Violent ; severe ; oppressive. 14. Public ; powerful ; tri- 
umphant; glorious. 15. Noble; illustrious; honorable. 
16. Expressive of pride and haughtiness. 17, Powerful : 
mighty. 18. Possessed of supreme power, dominion or 
excellence. 19. Great; important; solemn ; held in ven- 
eration. 20. Violent; rushing with velocity ; tempestu- 
ous. 21. Tumultuous; turbulent; inflamed ; violent. 
2. Full; complete. 23. Raised ; accompanied by, or 

roceeding from, great excitement of the feelings. 24. 
Rich ; luxurious; well seasoned. 2. Strong ; vivid ; 
deep. 26. Dear; ofa great price. 27. Remote from the 
equator north or south, 28. Remote in past time ; early 
in former time. 29. Extreme ; intense. 30. Loud.—31. 
In music, acute; sharp. 32. Much raised. 33. Far ad- 
vanced in art or science. 34. Great; capital ; committed 
against the king, sovereign or state. Jb. Great ; exalt- 


ed.—High day high noon, the time when the sun is in the 
meridian 
HIGH, adv. 1. Aloft; toa great altitude. 2. Eminently ; 


eatly. 3. With deep thought ; profoundly. 4. Power- 
Vy. 
HIGH, n. 1. Anelevated place ; superior regton.—On high, 
aloud ; [obs. 2. Aloft. 
#IGH, c.i. To hasten. See Hix. 
HIGH'-AIMED, a. Having grand or lofty designs. 
HIGH'-ARCHED, a. Having elevated arches. May. 
BIGH-AS-PIR'ING, a. Having elevated views ; aiming 
at elevated objects. Bp. Hall. 
HIGH'-BLEST, a. Supremely happy. Milton. 
HIGHV-BLOWN, a. Swelled much with wind ; inflated. 
HIC:H/-BORN, a. Being of noble birth or extraction. 
HiGt!-BuUILT, a. 1. lofty structure. Milton. 2. Cov- 
ered with lofty buildings. Creech. 
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HIGH'-CLIMB-ING, a. 1. Citmbing 4 @ great beig).c. 9 
Difficult to be ascended. Milton. 

HIGH'-COL-ORED, a. 1. Having a strong, deep or glar- 
ing color. 2 Vivid ; strong or forcible in represe''te 


n. , 
IHGH’-DAY, a. Fine; befitting a holyday. Sauk. 
HIGH/-DE-SIGN/ING, a. Forming great sche:nes. 
HiGH'-EM-BOWED, a. Having lofty arches. -\Milton. 
HIGH'-EN-GEN'DERED, a. Engendered aloft, or in the 
air. Shak. 
HIGH/-FED, a. Pampered ; fee luxuriously. ~Wilton. 
HIGH’-FLA-MING, a. ‘Throwing tune W& a great heigh:. 
HIGH -FLI-ER, ». One that carries his opinions tu ealrav- 
agance. Swift. 
HIGIU-FLOWN, a. 1. Elevated ; swelled; proud. 2. 
‘Turgid ; swelled; extravagant. Lestrange. 
HIGHCFLUSHED, a. Much elated. Young. 
HIGH'-FLY-ING, a. Extravagant in claims or opinions 
HIGHI-GA-ZING, a. Lovking upwards. Mure. 
HIGH'-GO-ING, a. Moving rapidly. AMasserger. 
HIGH'-GROWN, a. Having the crop considernbly grown. 
HIGI/-HBAPED, a. I. Covered with high piles. Pope. 2 
Raised in high piles. Pope. 
NIGH'-HEART-ED, a. Full of courage. Beaumont. 
HIGH/-HEELED, a. Having high heels. Swyt?. 
HIGH'-HUNG, a. Hung aloft ; elevated. Dryden. 
HIGH -LIVED, a. Pertaining to high life. Goldsmith, 
HIGH -MET-TLED, a. Having high spirit; ardent. 
HIGH’-MIND-ED, a. 1. Proud; arrogant. 
orable pride ; magnanimous ; opposed to meun. 
HIGH'-OP-ER-A’TION, n. In surgery, a method of extract 
ing tLe stone from the human ider, by cutsing the up- 


per part of it. 

HIGHWPLACE, ns. In Scripture, an eminence or mound on 
which sacrifices were offered. 

HIGH'-PLACED, g. Elevated in situation or rank. 

HIGH -PRIEST, x. A chief priest. Scripture. 

HIGH:-PRIN-CI-PLED, a. Extravagant in notions of poli 
tica. Swift. 

ILIGH’-RAISED, a. 1. Elevated ; raised aloft. 2. Raised 
with great expectations or conceptions. Afiton. 

HIGH -REACILING, a. 1. Reaching to a great height. 2. 

Reaching upwards. 3. Ambitious ; aspiring. 

HIGH '-REARED, a. Raised high; of lofty structure. 
HIGH '-RED, a. faving a strong red color; deeply red 
HIGH!-RE-PENT'ED, a. Deeply repented. Shak. 
HiGH'-RE-SOLVED, a. Very resulute. 7%. Andron. 
HIGH!-ROOFED, a. Having a lofty or sharp roof. 
HIGH!-SEA-SONED, a. Enriched with spices or other sea- 
soning. 
HIGH--SEAT-ED, a. Fixed on high ; seated in an elevated 
lace. Milton. 

GH'-SIGHT-ED, a. Always looking upward. 
HIGH'-SOUND-ING, a. Pompous ; noisy ; ostentatious. 
HIGH-SPIR-IT-ED, a. 1. Full of spirit or natural Gre , 

easily irritated ; irascible. 2. Full of spirit ; bold ; dar- 


ing. 

HIGH!-STOM-ACHED, a. Having a lofty spirit; proud; 
obstinate. Shak. 

HIGH'-SWELL-ING, a. Swelling greatly ; inflated ; boast- 


ful. 
HIGH!-SWOLN, a. Greatly swelled. Shak. 
HIGH'-TA-PER, nz. A plant of the genus rerbascum. 
HIGH-TAST-ED, a. Having a strong relish ; piquant. 
HIGH’-TOW ERED, a. Having lofty towers. Ailton 
HIGHW-VICED, a. Enormously wicked. Shak. 
HIGH'-WROUGHT, a. 1. Wrought with exquisite a.t or 
skill; accurately finished. Pope. 2. Inflamed to a biga 
degree. 
HIGH‘LAND, n. Elevated land; 8 mountainous region. 
HIGH’LAND-ER, n. An inhaLitant of the mountains. 
HIGH/LAND-ISH, a. Denoting high or pwountainous land. 
HIGHLY, (h¥ly; adv. 1. With elevation in place. 2. Ina 
ce degree. 3. Proudly ; arrogantly ; ambitiously. 4. 
Tith elevation of mind or upinion; with great csuma- 


2, Having hon 


tion. 

t HIGH'MOST, a Highest. Shok. 

HIGH'NESS, (hi'nes) «. 1. Elevation above the surface : 
loftiness ;; altitude; height. 2. Dignity ; elevation in 
rank, character or power. 3. Excellence; value. /owell. 
4. Violence. 5. Great amount. 6. Acaten.ss. “. In 
tenseness, as of heat. 8. A title of houur given ‘o princes 
or other men of rank. 

HIGHTH, x. (See Haront.? Elevation; altitude ,; Joiti- 

HIGHT ness. 

+ HIGHT, to call, to Dubber to command, é&c., is a f-ise 
orthography from Saxon hatan. Chaucer. 

HIGH WA-TER, x. The utmost flow or areniewt elevation 
of the tide ; also, the time of such elevation. 

HIGH’W A-TER-MARK, n. The line made on the shore by 
the tide at its utmost height. 

HIGH-WAY’, a. 1. A public road ; a way open to all pas- 

sengers. Course ; road ; train of action. 


: lofty buildings. Creech, en Se 
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iV3fl WAV'MAN, 2. One who nbs on Lon meg road, or 
furas in tue highway for the purpuse of ng. 

Hit. LA-PER, x. An herb. Ainsworth. 

de A-RATE. See ExniLasaTe. 
I-LAk 1-TY, x. | L. Adaritas.) Mirth; merriment; gaye- 
ty.— Hilarity differs from jy ; the latter, excited by good 
news or prosperity, is an affection of the mind ; the form: 
ex, by social pleasure, drinking, &c., which rouse the an- 


tal . sicits. 

WIL/A-HY-TERM, a. The term of courts, &c. which be- 
gins January 23. England. 

HILD iG and D. held, Dan. Asldt, a hero} is retained in 

MILD ING, or eit lary sorry , paltry 
> %. (qu. ak n.] A mean 
nan or woman. Skak. ‘ : 

ALL, n. (Sax. ill, or Ayi.] 1. A natural elevation of land, 
or a mass of earth rising above the common level of the 
surrounding land ; an eminence. 2. A cluster of plants, 
eas earth raised about them as, a Aill of maize. 

. aces. 

HILL, v.t. 1. To raise earth abou. plants; to raise a little 
mass of earth. Farmers in Vew England hill their maize 
in July. 2. (Sax. Aelan.} To cover ; [obds.] 

HILLED, pp. or a. Having hills. 

H.LLING, 2». 1. A covering ; [0bs.] 2. The act of raising 
the earth around plants. 

HILL‘O€, 2. A small hill. Afilton, 

HILLSIDE, 2. The side or declivity of a hill. 

HILLY, a. pega ada hills ; as, a Aily country. 

HILT, x. (Sax. Aile.}] Tue handle of any thing. 

HILTIED, a. Having a hilt. 

a th m. £L.; W. Ad.} The eye of a bean or other 

e 


seed. 

HIM, pron. The objective case of he. [L. cum. 

HIM-SELF’, pron. In the nominative or objective case. 1. 
He ; but Aimself is more emphatical, or more expressive 
of distinct personality, than Ae. 2. When himself ia add- 
ed to Ae, or to a noun, it expresses discrimination of per- 
son with particular emphasis. 3. When used as the re- 
ciprecal pronoun, f ie not usually emphatical. 4. It was 
formerly used as a substitute for neuter noune. 5. Him- 
sely ig used to exprees the proper character, or natural 
temper and disposition of a person ; as, let him act him- 
self.—By himsels, alone ; unaccompanied; sequestered. 

HIN, x. (Heb. J.) A Hebrew measure of capacity contain- 
ing Ue sixth part of an ephah, or about five quarts, English 


measure. 
HIND, n. [Sax., G., D. hinde.] The female of the red deer 


Or stag. 

HIND, ». (Sax. Aine.) 1. A domestic; a servant; [od2.] 

place r peasant ; @ rustic ; ora husbandman’s servant. 
CRASSA. 

HINT, a. (Sax. A n.] Backward ; pertaining to the part 
which follows ; in Spoiling to the fore pas: the hind 
Lt iad a quadruped. 

HINIYBER-RY, n. A fes of rubus. 

HINDER, a. ; comp. of hind. That is in a position contra- 
ry t that of the head or fore part. 

HIN DER, v. t. (Sax. henan, hynan, hindrian.} 1. To stop; 
to interrupt ; to obstruct ; to impede or prevent from mov- 
ing forward by any means. 5. To retard ; to check in 
progression or motion pw obstruct for a time, or to render 
slow in mation. 3. To prevent. 

HIN‘DER, ». i. To interpose obstacles or impediments. 

HIN'DER-ANCE, xn. 1. The act of impeding or restraining 
motion. 2. Impediment; that which stops progression or 
advance , obstruction. 

HIN'‘DERRHD, pp. Stopped ; impeded ; obstructed ; retarded. 

HINDER--ENDS, x. Refuse of corn, such as remains after 
it is veinnowed. North of England, 

HIN’‘Di!R-ER, ». One who stops or retards; that which 
hinders. 

AHIN'DER-ING, ppr. Stopping ; impeding ; retarding. 

HIND‘ER-LING, 2. A paltry, worthless, degenerate ani- 


mal. 

HINIKER-MOST, a. That which is behind all others; the 
last. [But we now use hind most.] 

HIND'MOST, a. The last ; that is in the rear of all others. 

ALN DOO, 2. An aboriginal of Hindostan. ‘ 

HINGE, (hinj) a. ]. The hook or joint on which a door or 
ante turns. 2. That on which any thing depends or turns. 

. A cardinal point, as east, west, north or south ; [/ittle 

used. ]--To he off the hinges, is to be in a state of disorder 
or irregularity. Tillotsos. 

HINGIE, vo. ¢. 1. To furnish with hinges. 2. To bend ; [i.s.] 

HINGIS, v. i. To stand, depend or turn, as on a hinge. 

HINGIS, a. Aetive ; supple; pliant. Cheshire Gloss 

HING ING, ppr. Depending ; turning. 

: HINNY | Om i. [L Ainnio.] To neigh. B. Jenson. 

RINT, « & [Tt cenno.’ To bring to mind by a slight men- 
tion or reinote allusien ; to allude ta; to suggest. 

HIN1I’, > i To Aint af, ia to allude to; to mention slightly. 
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HINT, a. 1. A distant allusion ; slight mentiog ; numa 
tion ; insinuation. 2. Suggestion. 

HIP, a. (Sax. hipe, hype, kypp.) The projecting part of as. 
animal, forme by the os tum, or haunch bone ; the 
haunch ; the joint of the thigh.—T7o Aare om the Arp, wo 
have the advantage over one.— Hip and thigh, completa 
overthrow or defeat. Judges, xv. 

HIP, c. t. To aprain or dislocate the hip. 

HIP, or HOP, n. The fruit of the dog-rose, or wid brier. 

HIP, HIPPED, HIP/PISH. See Hye. 

HIPE, v.t. To push with the head. Grose. 

t HIPIHALT, a. [Aip and halt.) Lame; limping. Gower 

HIP'PE-LAPH, rn. An animal of the deer kind’ 

HIP’PINS, x. plu. Stepping stones over a brook , childrea’s 
clothes ; a kind of towel ; a clout. Craver dialect. 

HIP/PO-€AMP, n. (Gr. twxoxapmos.] A name given to the 
sea-horse. Browne. 

HIP-PO-CEN'T AUR, n. [Gr. brwoxevravpos.] In ancient fe 
ble,a papposed monster, half man and half horse. 

HIPPO-ER AS, n. [Fr.] ‘A medicinal drink, composed of 
wine with an infusion of spices and other ingredients 

HIP-POC'RA-TES’ SLEEVE. A kind of bag, made 
uniting the opposite angles of a square piece of 
used for straining sinips and decoctions. 

HIP-PO-CRATIHE FACE. [L. facies hippocratice.} 
sunken, and contracted features, considered as a 
symptom in diseases. Purr. 

HIP-POC/RA-TISM, n. The philosophy of Hippocrates, es 
it regards medicine. Chambers. 

HIP PO-DAME, n. A Bea horse. Spenser. 

HIP/PO-DROME, x. [Gr. | Ancieatly, & circus. 

animal, 


Pale 


HIP'PO-GRIFF, n. . hippogrife.| A fabulous 
half horse and hal griffon ; a winged norse. 

HIP*PO-LITH, n. (Gr. trros, a horse, and :4e¢, a stone.) 
o stone found in the stomach or intestines of a hone. 

mncy. 

HIP/PO-MANE, 2. (Gr. iewos and parea.} 1. A sort of 
poisonous substance, used, uncientiy, as a philter or love 
charm.—2. In botany, the manchineel tree. 

HIP-POPH!A-GOUS, a. Feeding on horses, as the Tartars 

HIP-POPH/A-GY, n. (Gr. ixxos and ¢ayw.}] The act a 
practice of feeding on horses. Quart. Rev. 

HTP-PO-POT' A-MUS, n. (Gr. irwos and rworapos.] The 

HIP-PO-POT!A-MY river-horse, an anima! that inbab- 
ity the Nile and other rivers in Africa. 

HIP/ROOP, nv. A roof that has an angle. 

H{IPSUOT, a. Having the hip dislocated. 

HIP‘WORT, n. A plant. 

t HIR, [Sax. hyra,]} in our old language, is their. 

HIRE, vo. @ [Sax. hyran.] 1. To procure from another per- 

son and for temporary use, ata certain price. 2. To en- 
grec in service for a stipulated reward ; to coatract with 
ora compensation. 3. To bribe; to engage in immoral 
or illegal service for a reward.— To hire out one’s self, to 
let ; to engage one’s service to another for a reward.— 7’ 
Awe, ar ta hire out, to let; to lease. 

HIRE, vn. (Sax. Ayre.] 1. The price, reward or compenss- 
tion paid or contracted to be given for the teniporary we 
of any thing. 2. Wages; the reward or recompense peid 
for personal service. 

HTRED, pp. 1. Procured or taken for use, at a atipulated or 
reasonable price ; as, a Atred farm. 2. Employed in ser- 
vice for a compensation. ’ 

ATRE!LESS, a. Without hire; not rewarded. Darenant. 

HIRE’LING, 2. 1. One who is hired, or who serves for 
wages. 2. A mercenary ; a prostitute. Pope. 

HIRE/LING, a. Serving for wages; venal, mercenary ; 
employed for money or other compensation. 

HIR’ER, x. One that hires; one that procures the ase of 
any thing for a compensation ; one who employs persons 
for wages, or contracts with persons for service. 

HIRING, ppr. Procuring the use of for a compensation. 

HiR'SLE, v. i. To move about. Craren dialect. 

HIR-SOTEY, a. [L. Airsutus.] 1. Hairy ; rough with hatr; 
shaggy ; set with bristles.—2. In botany, it is nearly sy- 
nonymous with hispid, but it denotes having more hairs 
or bristles, and less stiff. 

HIR-SOTENESS, 2. Hniriness. Burton. 

HIS, (hiz) pron. possessive of he. [Rax. gen. hys, and Ayse, 
male.] 1. Ofhim. 2. The present use of Ais is as a pro 
pominal adjective, in any case indifferently, correspond- 
ing to the L. suus: as, tell John Aus papers are ready. 
3. His was formerly need for its, but Improperly. 4. It 
was formerly used as the sign of the possesuive ; aa, the 
man Aix ground, for the man’s ground. 5. /fte ia still 
used as a substitute for a noun, preceded by of.—Husel f 
is no longer used. 

HISVIN-GE. RITE, 2. A mineral. 

HISK, c. t. To breathe short through cold or pain; to draw 
the breath with difficulty. North of Fnglard, 

HIS'PID, a. [L. hivmdus.] 1. Rough.—2. In botany, hav- 
ing strong t:1irs or bristles 

HISS, c. i. (Sax. Aysian.] i. To make a sound by driving 
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use breath between the ‘and the upper teeth; tc 

give a strong sapiration resembling the noise made by a 

serpent. 2. ‘To express contempt or disapprobation by 

ae: 3. To whiz, a8 an arrow or other thing in rapid 
ight. 

BISS, c. t. 1. To condemn by hissing ; toexpiode. 2. To 
procure hisses or disgrace. 

HISS, 2. 1. The sound made by propelling the breath be- 
tween the tongue and :ipper teeth ; the noise of a ser- 
pent, a goose, &c. 2. An expression of contempt or dis- 
approbation, used in places of public exhibition. 

NISSING, ppr. Making the noise of serpents. 

HISS' ING, a. 1. A hissing sound ; an expression of scorn or 
contempt. 2. The occasion of contempt; the object of 
scorn and derision. 

BISS'NG-LY, ado. With a whistling sound. Sherzcood. 

AIST, exclam. (Dan. hyst.) A word commanding silence ; 
equivalent to Aush, be silent. 

HIS. TO RI-AL, a. Historical. Chaucer. 
IS-TORI-AN, x. [Fr. kistorien.] A writer or compi-er of 


history. 
RIS-TOR'TE, a. [V.. Aistoricue,] 1. Containing history, 
BIS-TOR'I-€AL, } or the relation of facts. 2. Pertaining 
to history. 3. Contained in history ; deduced from histo- 


ry: 4. Representing history. 

HIS-TOR'I-CAL-LY, adv. In the manner of history ; by 

way of narration. 

HIS'TO-RIED, a. Recorded in history. [Not much in use.] 

f HIS-TORI-ER, vn. A historian. 

++ HIS*TO-RI-FY, or HIS-TOR'I-PY, v. ¢. To relate; to 
record in history. Sidney. 

HIS-TO-RI-OG/RA-PHER, n. [Ur. foropra and ypagu.] A 
historian ; a writer of history ; particularly, a professed 
historian ; an officer employed to write the history of a 

rince or state. 

HIS TO-RI-OG/RA-PHY, a. The art or employment of a 
historian. 

t HIS-TO-RI-OL/0-6Y, x. A discoutve on history, or the 
knowtedge of history. 

HIS'TO-RY, n. (Gr. ioropta; L., Sp., Port. Aisturia.] 1. An 
account of facts, particularly of facts respecting nations or 
states ; a narration of events in the order jin which they 
happemed, with their causes and effects. History differs 
from annals. Annals relate simply the facts and events 
of each year, in strict chronological order, without any 
observations of the annalist. Jfistury regards Jess strictly 
the arrangement of events under each year, and admits 
the observations of the writer. 2. Narration; verbal 
relation of facts or events; story. 3. Knowledge of facts 
and events, 4. Description; an account of things that 
exist. 5. An account of the origin, life and actions of an 
individual person. 

HIS TO-R Y-PIECE, «. A representation of any remarkable 
event in painting. 

HIS‘TRI-ON, xn. A player. Pope. 

&TRI-ONNE a. [L. histrionicus.) Pertaining toa 

HIS-TRI-ON'1-€AL, buffoon or comedian. or toa panto- 
mime ; belonging to rng Din ying 3 theatrical. 

HIS-TRI-ON-T-C€AL-LY, ade. in manner of a buffoon 
or pantomiine ; theatrically. 

HISVTRI-O-NISM, vn. The acts or practice of baffoons or 

ntomimes ; stage-playing. Southey. 

HIT, vo. ¢. ; pret. and pp. hit. (Sw. hitta.] 1. To strike or 
touch. either with or without force. 2. To strike or touch 
a mark with any thing directed to that object; not to 
miss. 3. Toreach; toattain to. 4. To suit; tc be con- 
forroahle. 5. To strike; to touch properly ; to offer the 
right bait.—To Ait off. 1. To strike out; to determine 
luckily. 2. To represent or describe exactly.— 7 Art oul, 
to perform by good luck. Spenser. 

v.t. 1 To strike; to meet or come in contact; to 
elash. 2. T'o meet or fall on by good luck ; to succeed by 
accident ; not to miss. 3. To strike or reach the intend- 


ed point ; to succeed.— To hit on or upon, to light on ; ta 
come to or fall on by chance ; to meet or find, as by acci- 
dent. 


HIT. a. 1. A striking againet; the collision of one body 
ainst another. 2. A chance ; a casual event. 3. A lucky 
chance ; a fortunate event. 4. A term io back-ganimen. 
, v. i. (W. hecian.] 1. To move by jerks, or svith 
gtopa. 2. To become entangled ; to be caught or hooked. 
3. To hit the legs together in going, as horses, 4. Th 
bop ; to spring on one leg ; [focal.] 5. To move or walk. 


Grose. 
HITCH, v. ¢. 1. To hook ; to catch by a hook. 2. To fasten 


hitching. Mew England. 

BT ici, Rn. e. A catch any thing that holda. 2. The act 
of catching, 28 on a hook, &c.—3. In seamon’s languazye, 
a knot or noose in a rope for fastening it toa ring or other 
abject. 4. A atop or sudden halt in walking or moving. 

AITCHED, pp. Caught ; hooked ; fastened. . 
HITCH EL, v.t. To hatchel. See Hatcrerc. 

TFHE, mn. (Sax. Ayth.) A port or small haven; as jn 


Queenkithe. [Fnglish. 
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ATPTHER, adv. (Sax. hither, ov hider.} 1. To thip panoe; 
used with verbe signifying motion. 2. Hirher and thither. 
to this place and that. 3. Tu this point ; to this argument 
or topic ; to this end. 

(FIVER, a, Nearest ; towards the person speaking. 

HIFHWER-MOST, a. Nearest on this side. Aute. 

HIFH’ER-TO, ade. 1. To this tine; yet. 2. In any time, 
or every time till now ; in time preceding the presens. 2 
To this place ; to a prescribed limit. 

HIFH'ER-WARD, (adr. This wry ; towards this place. 

HIFIVERAW ARDS, | Shak. 

HIVE, n, (Sax. hyfe.) 1. A box, chest or kind of baske. 
for the reception and habitation of a swarm of honey -bees. 
2. A swarm of bees; or the bees inhabiting a hive. 3. A 
company or society together, or closely connected. 

HIVE, v.¢. 1. To collect into a hive; to cause to enter a 
hive. Driuden. 2. To contain ; to receive, as a habitation, 
or plice of deposit. 

HIVE, vr. i. To take shelter or lodgings together ; to renide 
in a collective body. Pupe 

RIVED, pp. Lodged in a hive or shelter. 

HTV'ER, x. One that collects bees Into a hive. 

HIVES, 2. plu. Eruptions in the skin. Nortk of England. 

HIVES, x. (Scot. qu. heave.) A disease, the croap, ok 
eynanuche trachralis ; rattles. 

t HIZ7Z, cv. %. To hiss. Shak. 

tHiZ7/ING, x. A hissing or hies. May. 

HO, ecclam. A word used by teamsters, to stop their teams 
It has been used as a noun, for stup, moderatiun, buunds © 
This word is pronounced, also, whd, or Atwd. 

HO, n. Stop; bound ; limit. Harvey. 

HO, ezclam. (Li. eho.] A call to excite attention, or & 

HOA give notice of approach. 

HOAR, a. [Sax. har.) 1. White ; 3s hoar frost. 2. Gray: 
white with ave ; boary. 

HOAR, n. Hoariness ; antiquity. Burke. 

HOAR, ». i. To become moldy or musty. foe weed.) 

HOAR’-FROST, 2. The white particles of ice formed by the 
congelation of dew or watery vapors. 

HOARD, n, (Sax. hord.] A store, stock or large quantity of 
any thing accumulated or laid up; a hidden stock ; a 


treasure, 
HOARD, o. t. To collect and Jay up a large quantity of any 
thing ; to amass and deposit in secret; to store secretly. 
HOARD, v.t To collect and form a hoard; to lay up 


store. 

HOARD‘ED, pp. Collected and laid up in store. 

HOARD/ER, n. One who !ays up in store ; one who acen- 
mulates and keeps in secret. 

HOARDING, ppr. 1. Laying up in store. 2. a. Instinctively 
collecting and Jaying up provisions for winter. 

t HOAR‘ED, a. Moldy ; musty. 

HOAR'HOUND, See HoneHourn. 

HOAR'I-NESS, n. The state of being white, whitish or 


gray. 

HOARSE, (hdres) a. 1. Having a harsh, rough, grating voice, 
as when affected withacold. 2. Rough ; grating ; dis- 
cordant, as the voice, or as any sound. 

HOARSE'LY, advo. With a rough, harsh, grating voice or 
sound. Dryden. 

HOARSE/NESS, n. Harshness or roughness of voice or 
sound ; preternatural asperity of voice. 

HOAR'Y, n. 1. White or whitish. 2. White or gray with 
age. 3. Moldy; moasy, or covered with a white pubes- 
cence. 

NOAST, x. Acough. See Haver. 

HOAX, an. (Bax. hucse, or hucz.] Romething done for de- 
ception or mockery ; 8 trick played off in sport. 

HGAX, v.t. To deceive ; to play a trick apon for sport, or 
without malice. [4 colloquial word.) 

HOB, ) a. [Dan. hob.] The nave of a wheel ; a solid plece 

ITUR, of timber in which the epokes are inserted. Wash- 
ington. 

HOB, a. A clown ; a fairy. 

HOB OR NOB. Sce Hosnos. 

HOP'RISM, n. The principles of the sceptical Thomas 
Hobbes. Skelton. 

HOB BIST, a. A follower of Hobbes. 

NOBLE, rt. Oe huobelu.] 1. To walk lamely, bearing 
chiefly on one leg ; to limp; to walk with a hitch or hop, 
or with crutches. 92. To walk awkwardly. 3. To move 
rouchly or irregularly, as verse. 

tHOBBLE, ov. t. To perplex. 

HOB'BLFE, x». 1. An unequal, halting gait; an encumbered, 
awkward step. 2. Dithculty ; rplexity. 

HOP!BL.U-DE-HOY, «. A cant phrase for a boy at the age 
of puberty. Srotft. 

HOPRLER, an. One that hobbies. 

HOMWRLER, 2. One who by his tenure was to maintain 
hobby for military service ; or one who served as a soldier 
on a hobby witb light armor. 

MOB BLING, ppr. Walking with a halting or interrupted 


sten. 
HOB BLING-LY, adv. With a limping ot interrupted step. 
OH oa SH; FH asinehis. t Obsolete. 


HOG 


AUBBY, 2. [W. hodel.] A kind of hawk ; a hawk of the 
lure. Encye. 

HOBBY, a. [Ne m., Fr. kody.) 1. A strong active horse, 
of a middle size ; a nag; @ pacing horse; a garran. 2. A 
<tick, or figure of a horse, on which boys ride. 3. Any 
favorite object ; that wlich a person pursues with zeal or 
deligh 4. A stupid fellow. 

HOW BY JORSE, a. [ Tautological.) 1. A hobby ; a wood. 
en horse on which boye ride. 2. A character in the old 
May games. J. A stupid or foolish person. 4. The fa- 
vorite object of pursuit. 

HOWGOB-LIN, x. A fairy ; a frightful apparition 

HO BIT, 2. (Sp. hobus.] A smail inortas, or short gun. See 
Howitzgar, the common orthography. 

HOBLINKE, a. Clownish ; booriah. Cotgrave. 

HOB/NAIL, 2. [G. sp tel Sas Pea A nai) witb a thick, strong 
bead, for shueing horses. A clownisb person, in con- 

tempt. Miltun. 

HUB \AILED, a. Set with hobnails ; rough. 

HOB NOB, adv. [qu. Sax. Aabdan. } Take or not take. 

HOBSON’S CHOICE. A vulgar proverbial expression, de- 
noting a choice in which there is no alternative. 

HOBOY. See Hactrsor. 

HOCK, ». (Sax. Aok.] 1. The joint of an animal between 
the knee and the fetlock. 2. A part of the thigh. 

HO€K, or HOG KLE, v.t. To hainstring; tw hough; to 
disable by cutting the tendons of the han. 

HOCK, a. [from Huckhkean, in Germany.}] A sort of Rben- 
ish wine ; sometimes called hochamure. 

LN aoa n. Old, strong Rhenish wine. Hudibras. 
O€K'DAY, or HOKEDAY, n. High day; a day of feast- 
ing and mirth, formerly held in England, 

foceicn n. (G. hoch.] Harvest-hoine. 

OCK'HERB, n. A plant, the mallows, -dimsworth. 

HOC KLE, o.t. 1. To hamstring. 2. To mow. 

HOCUS FOEUR, nr. [W. hoced, and perhaps bicg or pirca.]} 
A juggier ; a juggier’s trick ; a cheat used by conjurers. 

HOCUS POCUS, v.t. To cheat. L’Estrange. 


HOD ore Aa hotte.} A kind of tray for carrying mortar 
and brick, used in bricklayin 
HOD DY 


a. Well; pleasant ; if guod spirits. Grose. 

HOD DY-p IDIDY, n. An awkward or fuolish person 

UDGE'-PODGE, or HOTCH -POTCH, n. (qu. Fr. Aocher.) 
A mixed mass ; a medley of ingredients. pPulgar.] See 
Hotcupror. 

HO-DI-ERN'AL, a. [L. hodiernus.} Of this day ; belonging 
to the present day. 

HOD MAN, n. A man who carries a hod. 

BOIMAN-DOD, n. 1. A shell-fish, otherwise called dod- 
man. 2. A shell-anail. 

HOE, (ho) #. iG. haue.] A farmer’s instrument for cutting 
up weeds and loosening the earth in fields and gardens. 
HOF, v.t. 1. To cut, dig, scrape or clean withahoe. 2. 

To Clear from weeds. 

HOE, vo. i. To use a hoe. 

HOoED Pp. Cleared from weeds, or loosened by the hoe. 

HOE ING, ppr. 1, Cutting, scraping or digging with a hoe. 
2. Cleariag of weeds with a hoe. 

HOF( 4, a. (Sax. hohfull, hogfull.] Careful. 

HO PYL-LY, ade. Carefully. Stapleton. 

OG, vn. (W. Awe.) 1. A swine; a general name of that 

species of animal.—2. In Hrgland, a castrated sheep of a 
earold. 3. A bullock of a year old. 4. A brutal fel- 
ow ; one who is mean and filthy.—S. Among «camen, a 

sort of scruboing-broom for scraping a ship’s bottom under 

water. 

HUG, v.t. 1. To scrape a ship’s bottom under water. 2. 
G. ae To carry on the back; [local.] Gruse. 3. 

o cut the hair short, like the bristles of a hog ; [local.] 

HOG, t.i. To bend, so as to resemble in some degree a 
hog’s back. 

HOG COTE, x. [Avg and cote.) A shed or house for swine ; 
a sty Mortimer. 

HOGGED, pp. 1. Seraped under water. 2 Curving; hav- 
ing the ends lower than the middle. 

HOG GER-EL, n. Asheep of the second year. 4shk. A 
two year old cwe. Ainsworth. 

HOG:GET, x. [Norm. Aoget.] 1. A sheep two years old. 
2. A colt of a year old, called, also, hog-colt ; [local.] 
Grose. 3. A young boar of the second year. Cyc. 

HOG'GISH, a. Having the qualities of a bog; brutish; 

luttonous ; filthy ; meanly selfish. 

FOG GISH-LY, ado. In a brutish, gluttonous or filthy 


suanner. 

HOG GISHi-NESS, n. Brutishness ; voracious greediness in 
eaNne beastly filthiness ; mean selfishness. 
HOG! 2M [See Hion.] A hill; aclitf. Spenser. 
OG'HERD, x. A Keeper uf awine. Browne. 

HOGO, n. [corrupted haut gout.}] High flavor ; strong 
gece nt. 


HOWPEN, vn. [hog and per.} A hogsty. 

HOG:-PLUMB-TREE_ n. A tree. 

HOG'-RING-ER, 2 One whose business is to put rings in 
the snouts of swine. 
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HOG’S'-BEAN3, 2. A plant. Atnewerth. 

HOG’S-BREAD. 2. A plant. 

HUG’S'-FEN-NEL, x. A plant of the genus peucedaxum 

HOG?S -MUSH-ROOMS, ». A plant. Jiasworts. 

HOG#HEAD, a. [D. ozhousd.) 1. A measure of capacity, 
containing 64 gallons.—2. In America, this name 8 oflep 
given to a butt, a cask containing from 110 to 120 gallons. 

. A large cask. 

HUG '-SHEAR-ING, 2. A ludicrows term, denoting much 
ado about nothing. 

HOG -STEER, x. (Sax. steor.} A wild boar of three years 
old. Cockeram. 

HOG STY, x. A pen or inclosure for hogs. 

HOG'W ASH, x. faez and wash.} Swill; the refuse mattem 
of a kitchen for swine. 

HOHLSPATH, 2. The mineral otherwise called wacie, 
and chiastolate. 

HOIWDEN, a. hae hoeden.] 1 A rade, bold girl ; a romp 
2A rude, bold man. Vilton. 

HOLDEN, @. Rude ; bold ; inelegant; rustic. 

HOLDEN, c. i. To romp nidely or indeceutly. 

HOIST, v. t. [G. Atssen; D. Ayssen.) 1. To raise ; to lift 
2. ‘T'o raise, to lift or bear upwards by means of tackle. 
3. To lift and move the leg backwards. 

HOIST, nw. In marine language, the perpendicular height 
of a or ensign, a8 oppused tu the Ay, or breadth from 
the stalf to the outer edge. 

HOIST'ED, pp. Raised ; lifted , drawn up. 

HOISTING, ppr. Raising ; lifting. 

HOIT, vw. ¢. } cel, hauta.J To leap ; to caper. Beaumont. 

HOV'TY TO ‘TY, an exclamation, denoting surprise or dis- 
approbation, with aume degree of contempt. Cungrere. 

HOLE AD, x. (Gr. dAxadiov.] Ln ancient Greece, a large 
ship of burden. Mitford. 

HOLD, c. t. ; pret. held; pp. held. Holden ts obaolete in ele 
gant writing. (Sax. kealdan.] 1. To stop; tu confine ; to 
restrain from escape ; to keep fast; to retain. 2. Toem- 
brace and confine, with bearing or lifting. 3. To connect; 
to Keep from separation. 4. To maintain, 88 an opinion. 
&. To consider ; to regard ; to think; to judge, thrit is. te 
have in the mind. 6. To contain, or to have capacity to 
receive and contain. 7. To retain within itself; to keep 
from running or flowing out. 8. To defend; to keep 
possession; to maintain. 9. To have. 10. To have ar 
possess by title. 11. To refrain ; to stop ; to restrain; to 
withhold, 12. To keep. 13. To fix; to confine; to 
compel to observe or fulfill. 14. To confine ; to restrain 
from motion. 15. To confine; to bind ; in a legal or 
moral sense. 16. To maintain; to retain: to continue, 
17. To keep in continuance or practice. 18. To continue ; 
to keep; to progecute or carrv on. 19. To have in ses- 
sion. 20. To celebrate ; to solemnize. 2). To maintain ; 
to sustain; to have in use or exercise. 22. To sustain ; 
to support. 23. To carry; to wield. 24. To maintain 
to observe in practice. 25. To last ; to endure. 

To hold forth. 1. To offer; to exhibit ; to propose. Locke 
2. To reach forth ; to put forward to view.— Tu Aold tn. 
1. To restrain ; to curb; to govern by the bridle. 2. To 
restrain in general ; to check ; to repreas.— Tv hoid cf, to 
keep at a distance.—7'o hold on, to continue or proceed 
in.— To hold out. 1. To extend; to stretch forth. 2. To 
propose ; to offer. B. Jonson. 3. To continue to do or 
sutier.— To hold up. 1. To raise. 2. To sustain . *o sup- 

ort. 3. Toretain; to withhold. 4. To offer ; to exuwibit. 
FP ‘To sustain ; to keep from falling.— 70 Avld onc's own, 
to keep good one’s present condition.—In seane’s lan- 
guage, a ship holds her own, when she sails as fast as 
another ship, or Keeps her course. 

HOLD, v.t. 1. ‘To be true; not to fail; to etand, as a fact 
or truth. 2. To continue unbroken or unsubdned. :t. To 
last; toendure. 4. To contunue. 5. To be fast; to be 
firm; not to give way, or part. 6. To refrain. 7. To 
stick or adhere. 

To hold forth, to speak in public ; to harangue : to prach; 
to proclaim.— To hold in. 1. To restrain one’s self. 2. 
To continue in good luck.— To hold of, to keep ata di- 
tance ; to avoid connection.— To hold uf, to be dependent 
on ; to denve title from.— To hold on. 1. To contunne; 
nat to be interrupted. 2. To keep fast hold; to chng tm, 
3. ‘To proceed in a course.— 7 Aold cut. 1. To Inst; to 
endure; to continue. 2. Not to yield; not to surrender ; 
not to be subdued.— To hold to, to cling or cleave ta ; ta 
adhere.— 7 hold under, or from, tv have tithe frum.—- 7'e 


Avoid with, to adhere to; to side with; to stand up for.— 
To hold plough, to direct or steer a plough by the banda, 
in tillage.— To hold together, to be joined 5 not to sepa 


rate; to remaiu in union.—-To hold up. 1. To supyeut 
one’s self. 2. To cease raining; to cease, as tniling 
weather. 3. To continue the same speed ; to run or miove 
as fast.— 70 hold a wager, to lay, to stake or to hazard a 
wager.— Hold, used imperatively, signifies stop. rease ; 
forbear ; be till. 

HOLD, rn. 1. A grasp with the hand ; an embrace with the 


arms. 2. Something which may be seized for suppart , 
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that which 3. Power f& keeping. 4. Power of 
seizing. 5. A prison; a place of confinement. 6. Cus. 
tody ; safe keeping. 7. Power or intluence operating on 
the mind ; advantage that may be employed in directing 
or persuading another. 8. Lurking place ; a place of se- 
curity. 9. A fortified place; a fort; a castle. 10. The 
whole interior cavity of a ship, between the floor and the 
lower deck.—l1. In music, a mark directing the per- 
former to rest on the note over which it is placed. 
HOLID'BA€K, a. Hinderance ; restraint. Husarhond. 
HOLDER, x. 1. One who holds or graspe in his hand, or 
embraces with his arms. 2. A tenant; one who holds 
land under another. 3. Something by which a thing is 
held. 4. One who owns or pussevees.—5. In siips, one 
who is employed in the hold. 
HOLD ER-FORTH, a. A haranguer ; a preacher. 
HOLVFAST, «. A thing that takes hold; a cateh; & 


hook. 

HOLLING, ppr. Stopping ; confining ; restraining ; keep- 
ing ; retaining ; adhering ; maintaining, &c. 

HOLDING, a. iA tenure ; a farm held of asuperior. 2. 
‘The burden or chorus uf aeong. Shuk. 3. Hold; influ- 
ence ; power over. Burke. 

HOLE, a. (Sax. Aol.} 1. A hollow place or cavity in any 
solid body, of any shape or dimensions, natural or artifi- 
cial. 2. A perforation ; an aperture; an opening in or 
through a solid body. 3. A mean habitation ; a narrow 
or dark lodging. 4. An opening or means of escape; a 
subterfuge.—Arm-hole. 1. The arm-pit ; the cavity under 
the shoulder of a person. 2. An opening in a garment for 
the arm. 

HOLE, v.i. To go into a hole. B. Jonson. 

HOLE, v.t. 1. To cut, dig or make a hole or holes in. 2. 
To drive into a bag, as in billiards. 

HOLE, ea. Whole. 

HOL/-BUT. See Haxisor. 

HO LI-DAM, x. Blessed lady ; an ancient oath 

HOLT-DAY. See Hotrpay. 

HOLI-LY, adv. 1. Piously ; with sanctity. 2. Sacredly ; 
inviolably ; witbout breach ; [little used] Shak. 

HO'LI-NESS, n. 1. The state of being holy ; parity or in- 
tegrity of moral character ; freedom from sin ; sanctity. 
2. Purity of heart or dispositions ; sanctified affections ; 
piety ; moral goodness. 3. Sacredness ; the state of any 
thing hallowed, or consecrated to God or to his worship. 
4. ‘That which is separated to the service of God. 5. A 
title of the pape» and formerly of the Greek emperors. 

HOL/ING-AXE, a. A narrow axe for cutting holes in posts. 

HOL‘LA, or HOL-LDA, erclam. A word used in calling. 
—Among seamen, it {s the answer to one that bails, 

uivalent to / hear, and am ready. 

HO A/jor HOL-LO’, v. i. [Sax. adloran.] To call out or 
exclaim. See Hatioo. 

HOLLAND, x. Fine linen manufactured in Holland. 

HOL/LAND-ER, x. A native of Holland. 

HOLILANDS, n. A kind of cant tenn for gin. 

HOL/LEN. See Houty. 

HOL/LOWV, a. (Sax. Aol.] 1, Containing an empty space ; 
not solid 2. Sunk deep in the orbit. 3. Deep; low ; 
resembling sound reverberated from a cavity, or devig- 
Nating such a sound. 4, Not sincere or faithful ; false ; 
deceitful ; not sound. 

HOL/LO\W, n. |. A cavity, natural or artificial; any de- 
pression of surface in a body; concavity. 2%. A place 
excavated. 3. Acave orcavern; aden, a hole; a broad 
open space in any thing. 4. A pit. 5. Open space of 
any thing ; a groove ; a channel ; a canal. 

HOLLOW, ov. t. (Sax. holian.] To make hollow, as by 
digging, cutting or engraving ; to excavate. 

HOLLOW, r. i. To shout. See Horta and Hoto. 

HOL/LOW, ado. He carried it hollow, that is, he gained 
the prize without difficulty. A colloquial expression. 
Craven dialect. 

HOL/LOWED pp. Made hollow ; excavated. 

HOL'LOW-EY =D, a. Having sunken eyes. 

HOL'LOW-HEART-ED, a. Insincere; deceitful ; not 
sound and true. Butler. 

HOL‘LOW-ING, ppr. Making hollow ; excavating. 

HOL/LOW-LY, adv. Insincerely ; deceitfully. 

HOL'LOW-NESS, x. 1. The state of being hollow ; cav- 
ity ; depreasion of surface ; excavation. 2. Insincerity ; 
deceitfulness ; treachery. 

HOL'LOW-ROOT, n. A plant, tuberous moschatel. 

HOL'LOW-SPAR. The mineral called, also, chiastolite. 

HOLILY, ». [Sax. Aolegn.] The holm tree, of the genus 

iler, of several species. 

HIOL'LY-HOEK, n. (Sax. holihor.] A plant of the genus 
alcea. Itis called, also, rose-mailow. 

HOL'LY-ROSE, 2. A plant. Tate. 

HOLM, x. 1}. The evergreen ¢ak ; the flex. 2. An islet, 
or river isle. 3. A low, flat tract of rich land on the 
banks of a river. 

SIOLM'EN, a. Made of holm. West of F:ngland. 

S{OLM ITE, n. A variety of carbonate of lime. 


HOLE, HOLPEN, the antiquate 
HOLSTER, n. [Sax. Heolster.] A leathern case fora pista 


HOL‘O-CAUBT, 2. (Gr. dds and caveres ' A burnt-onert- 


fice or offering. 


HOL‘O-GRAPH, n. (Gr. bdos and ypage.} A deed or tes- 


tament written wholly by the grantar’s or testatar’s own 


hand. 
HOL-O-GRAPH'I€, au. Written wholly by the grantor or 


testator himself. 


HO-LOM‘E-TER, n. (Gr. os and wsrpew.) An instrament 


for taking all kinds of measures ; a pantometsr. 
d pret. and pp. of help. 


carried by a horseman. 


HOL/STER, rv. i. To bustle ; tomnake a disturbance. Grose 


HOLISTERED, a. Bearing holsters. Byron. 


HOLT, nr. [Sax. Aolt.] A wood or woodland ; obsolete, ex- 


cept In poetry. Drayton. 


HOLY, a. (Sax. Aaliy , G., D. keilig.) 1. Properly, whole, 


entire or perfect, in a mora] sense. Hence, pure in heart, 
temper or dispositions ; free from sin and sinful affections. 
2. Hallowed ; consecrated or set apart to a sacred use. 
3. Proceeding from pious principles, or directed to pivus 
purposes. 4. Perfectly just and goou. 5. Sacred.—Holy 
vf holies, in Scripture, the innermost apartment of the 
Jewish tabernacle or teinpla, where the ark was kept.— 
Holy Ghost, or Holy Spire, the Divine Spirit; the third 
person in the Trinity , the Sanctifier of souls.— Holy var, 
a wie undertaken to rescue the holy land, the ancient 
Judea, from the infidels ; a crusade. 

HO/LY-€ROBS day. x. The fourteenth of September. 

HIOL'Y-DAY, n. 1. A day set apart for commemorating 
some important event in history ; a festival. 2. A day 
of joy and gayety. 3. A day of exemption from labor ; a 
day of amusement. 

HOL/Y-DAY, a. Pertaining to a festival. 

HO/LY-ONE, ». 1. An appellation of the Supreme Being, 
by way of emphasis. 2. An appellation of Christ. J. 
One separated tw the service of God. 

HO’LY-ROOD day, ». A festival observed by Roman 
Catholics in memory of the exaltation of our Savior’s 


cross. 

HO'LY-THIS-TLE, 2. A pant of the genus cnicus. 

HO'LY-THURS'DAY, 2. The day on which the ascension 
of our Savior i commemorated, ten days before Whiteun- 
tide. Johnson. 

H6'LY-WEEK, n. The week before Easter, in which the 

sion of our Savior is commemorated. 

HOMAGE, x. [Fr. hommage.] 1. In feudal law, the sub- 
mission loyalty and service which a tenant promised to 
his lord or superior. 2. Obeisance ; respect paid by ex- 
ternal action. 3. Reverence directed to the Supreme Be- 
ing ; reverential worship ; devout affection. 

HOM/AGE, ». t. To pay respect to by external action ; to 
give reverence to; to profess fealty. 


HOM’AGE-A-BLE, a. Subject to homage. Howell. 

HOMA-GER, n. One who does homage, or holds land of 
another by homage. Bacon. 

HOM BERG’S PY-ROPH‘O-RUS. Ignited muriate of lime. 

HOME, n. [Sax. ham; G., D. heim.) 1. A dwelling house, 
the house or place in which one resides. 2. One’s own 
country. 3. The place of constant residence ; the seat. 
4. The grave ; death; or a future state. 5. The present 
state of existence. 

HOME, a. Close ; severe ; poignant; as, a home thrust. 

HOMF, adr. (This ia merely elliptical ; to being omitted.] 
1. To one’s awn habitation; as, go home. 2. To one’s 
own country.— Home is opposed to abroad, or in a foreign 
eenntry. 3. Close; closely ; to the point. 

HOMF/BORN, a. I. Native; natural. Donne. 2. Do- 
mestic ; not foreign. Pope. 

HOMEBRED, a. 1. Native ; natural. 2. Domestic ; orig- 
inating at home; not foreign. 3. 3 rude ; artless ; 
uncultivated ; not polished by travel. 

HOME‘FELT, a. Felt in one’s own breast ; inward ; pri- 
vate. Dhilton. 

HOMFE’‘KEEP-ING, a. Staying at home. Shak. 

IlOME’LESS, @e. Destitute of a home. 

HOME'LLLY, adv. Rudely ; inelegantl 

HOME'LI-NESS, n 1. Plainness of features; want of 
Leng 2. Rudeness ; coarseness. Addison. 

HOMFE'LOT, nz. An inclosure on or near which the mansion 
house stands. 

IlOME’LY, a. 1. Of plain features; not handsome. 2. 
Plain ; like that which is made for common domestic use ; 
rude ; crerse ; not fine or elegant. 

HOME'LY, adn. Plainly ; rudely ; coarsely. [Lattle used.]} 

HOMEILYVN, a. A fish. 

HOME MADE, a. Made at home ; being of domestic manu 
facture. Locke. 


Oe R, ». A Hebrew measure containing the tenth 


CHOMER part of an ephab, or about siz pints. 


11G-MER‘A€, a. Pertaining to Homer, or to his poetry ; re- 
segnbling Homer’s verse. 
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HON 
no” EBPRAK \NG, x. Forcible and efficacious gpeaking. 
ton. 


HBOME’SPUN,a 1. Spunor wrought at home ; of domestic 
manufacture. 2 Not made in foreign countries. 3. 
Plain ; course; rude; homeiy ; not elegant. 

HOMESPUN, -. A coarse, unpolished, rustic person. 

HOME* pits n. 1. ‘rhe place of @ mansion house ; the 

HOME’s EAD, inclogure or ground inimediately con- 
nected with the mansion. 2. Native seat; original sta- 
tou or place of residence. 

HOMEWARD, (ado. Toward home ; toward one’s hab- 

HOME WARDS itation or country. ; 

H. ME'WARD-BOUND, a. Destined for home ; returning 
from a foreign country w the place where the owner re- 


sides. 

HOM-1-CIDAL, a. [from homicide.] Pertaining to homi- 
cide ; murderous ; y- 

HOM'LUIDE, ». [Fr., from L. homicidium.] 1. The killing 
of ~we man or human being by another. Homicide is of 
wree kinds—justifiadle, excusable, and felonwus. 2. A 
person who Kills another ; a manalayer. 

HOM-I-LET'E, a. [Gr. dutAnrcxos.)] 1. Pertaining to 

BOM-I-VET-CAL, amiliar intercourse ; social ; con- 
versable ; companionable.—2. Humuetic theology, a branch 
of practical theology, also called pastoral theology. 

HOM'I-LIST, x. One that preaches to a congregation. 

HOMI!I-LY, 2. (Fr. Aomelie.] A discourse or sermon read or 

ronuunced to an audience. 

HOM'MO€, x. A hillock or small eminence of a conical 
form, sometimes covered with trees. Bartram. 

HOM'MO-NY, ». [Indian.] In America, maize hulled, or 
hulled and broken, but coarse, prepared for food by being 
mixed with water and boiled. 

HO-MOE-O-ME'RI-A, 2. A likeness of parts. 

HO-MO-GE/NE-AL, (a. [Fr. Aomogene; Gr. buoyerns. 

HO-MU-GE'N E-OU8, tne samme mind or nature: sey 
sisting of similar or of elements of the like nature. 

HO-MO-GE'NE-AL-N ESS, or HO-MO-GE-NE.I-TY. Words 
not to be encouraged ; valent to 

HO-MO-GF NE-OUS-NESS, ». Sameness of kind or nature. 

* HOM'O-GE- NY, n. Joint nature. Bacon. 

H"-MOL'O-GATE, ov. t. [It. omologare.] To approve ; to 
allow. Wheaton’s Rep. 

HO-MOL/0-GOUS, a. (Gr. byuos and Aoyos.} Proportional to 
each other ; a term in geometry. 

HO-MON‘Y-MOUBS, a. (Gr. dyuwvupos.] Equivocal ; ambig- 
uous ; that has different significations. 

HO-MONY -MOUS-LY, adv. In an equivocal manner. 

HO-MON'Y-MY, ». (Gr. dyuevu,a.) Ambiguity ; equivoca- 
tion. JoAnson. 

HO MOERONY: wm. (Gr. duos and govn.) Likeness of 
sound. 

HO-MO‘1"O-NOUS, a. [Gr. duos and rovos.] Equable ; of 
the same tenor ; applied to diseases. Quincy. 

HONE, n. (Sw. hen.} A stone of a fine grit, used for sharp- 
ening instruments. 

HONE, nr. ¢«. To rob and sharpen on a hone. 

{WON v.i. To pine; to fone cqu. W. hawn.,] 

ON E-Worr, n. A plant of the genus sivon. 

HONEST, (on'est) a. Pr. honnéte.} 1. Upright ; just; fair 
in dealing with others. 2. Fair; just; equitable ; free 
from fraud. 3. Frank: sincere ,; unreserved ; according 
to truth. 4. Sincere ; proceeding from pure or just prin- 
ciples, or directed to a good object. 5. Fair; good; 
unimpeached. 6. Decent; honorable; or suitable. 7. 
Chaste ; faithful. 

tHON'EST, (on‘est) o. ¢. To adorn ; to grace. Sandys. 
HON'ES-TATE, v. ¢. To honor. Cockeram. 

PHOS Es TacriON, n, Adornment ; grace. 

ON'EST-LY, (oneat-ly) adr. 1. Uprightly ; justly ; with 
integrity and fairness. 2. With frank sunceny 5 without 
fraud or disguise ; according to truth. 3. By upright 
means ; with upright conduct. 4. Chastely ; with conju- 
al loyalty and fidelity. 

HON'ES- TY, (on/es-ty) n. [FPr. honnéteté; L. honestas.) 1. 
In principle, an upright disposition ; moral rectitude of 
heart; a disposition to conform to justice and correct 
moral principles, in all social transactions. 2. Fairness ; 
candor; truth. 3. Frank sincerity. 

HONEY, (hun'y) ». [Sax. hunig.] 1. A sweet vegetable 
juice, collected by bees from the flowers of planta. 2. 
Sweetness; lusciousness. 3. A word of tenderness; 
sweetness ; sweet one. 

HONEY, v.¢. J. To tatk fondly ; [%. u.] 9%. To sweeten. 

HON‘EY-BAG, a. The stomach of a honey-bee. Grew. 


HON EY-€OMB, x. A substance formed by bees into cells ' 


for repositories of honey. 
HON'EY-COMBED, a. Having little flaws or cells. 
HON'EY-DEW, ». A sweet, saccharine substance, found 
on the Jeaves of trees and other plants. 
ON'EYED, a. 1. Covered with honey. 2. Sweet. 
ON'EY-FLOW-ER, x. A plant. 
HON ‘EY-GNAT, a. An insect. Ainsworth. 
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HOM €Y-GUIDR, xn. A epectes of cuckno. 
HON‘EY-HAR VEST, x. Honey collected. Dryden. 
HON'EY-LESS, a. Destitute of buney. Shak. 
HON-EY-LO-EUST, a. A plant, the three-thorned acacts 
HON EY-MUOON, (nn. The first month after mamage 
HON/EY-MONTH Addison. 

HON EY-MOUZHED, «. Soft or smooth in speech. 

HON'EY-STALK, n. Clover-tlower. Afasun. 

HON EY-STONE,. See Mevuits. 

HON‘EY-SU€-KLE, n. A genus of plants 

HON EY-SWEET, a. Sweet as honey. Chaucer. 

HON EY-TONGUED, a. Using soft epeech. Shak. 

HON'EY-WORT, a. A plant of the genus cerimise 

HON‘'ED. See Honsvep. 

t HON /LED-NESS, xn. Sweetness ; allarement. Cotgraee 

HON/OR, a n. [L.. Ronur, honos; Fr. Ronscur: Sp 
honor.| 1. The esteem due or paid to worth ; high esums 
tion. 2. A testimony of esteem; any expression of re 
spect or of high estimation by words or actions. 3. Lhe 
nity : exalted rank or place ; distinction. 4. Kevecrence, 
veneration. 5. Reputation ; good name. 6. True noble 
ness of mind ; magnanimity. 7. An assumed apyrarance 
of noblenese ; scorn of meanness, springing from the fear 
of reproach, without regard to principle. so. Any partic 
lar virtue much valued ; as bravery in men, and chastay 
in females. Shak. 9. Dignity of mien ; noble appearance. 
10. ‘That which honors ; he or that which confers dignity. 
1]. Privileges of rank or birth ; in the plvral. 12. (Civile 
tier paid. 13. That which adorns; ornament; decen- 
tion. 14. A noble kind of seignory or lordship, beld of 
the king in camte.—On or upon my honor, words acc 
panying a declaration which pledge one’s honor of rcpe- 
tation for the truth of it. 

HON-‘OR, (on ur) v.t. (L. Aunoro; Fr. honorer.} 1. Tore 
vere ; to respect ; to treat with deference and submission, 
and perform relative duties to. 2. To reverence, to 
manifest the highest veneration for, in words and actions; 
to entertain the inust exalted thoughts of ; to worship , to 
adore. 3. To dignify ; to raise to distinction or netice; 
to elevate in rank or station; toexalt. 4. To glorify ; to 
render illustrious. 5. To treat with due civility and re 
spect in the ordinary intercourse of life.—6. In cummercs, 
to accept and pay when due. 

HON‘OR-A-BLE, a. [L. honorabilis; Fr. honcrahic.} 1. 
Holding a distinguished rank in society ; illustnous o 


noble. 2. Possessing a high mind ; actuated by principles 
of honor. 3. Conferring honor, or procured by nuble 
deeds. 4. Consistent with honor or reputation. 5. Re- 


gpected ; worthy of respect ; regarded with esteem. 6. 
Performed or accompanied with marks of honor, or with 
testimonies of esteein. 7. Proceeding from an apright 
and laudable cause, or directed to a just and proper end; 
not base ; not reproachful. 8. Not to be disgraced. 9. 
Ilonest ; without hypocrisy or decent; fair. lu. An eft 
thet of respect or distinction. 11. Becoming men of rank 
and character. 

HON OR-A-BLE-NESS, n. 1. The state of being horcrs- 
ble ; eminence ; distinction. 2. Conformity to the pr. 
ciples of honor, probity or moral rectitude ; fairness. 

HON OR-A-BLY, adv. 1. With tokens of bonor or reepect. 
2. Magnanimously ; generously ; with a noble spirit of 
purpose. 3. Reputably ; without reproach. 

HON‘OR-A-RY, a. 1. Conferring houor, or intended merety 
to confer honor. 2. Possessing a title or pluce without 

forming services or receiving a reward. 

HON OR-A-RY, ». 1. A lawyer's fee. 2. The salary of a 
poker in any art or science. 

HON -ORED, Respected ; revered; reverencet; ele- 
vated to rank or office; dignified; exalted; givrified; 
accepted. 

HON'OR-ER, #2. 1. One that honors; one that reveres, 
reverences or regards with respect. 2. One who erals, 
or who confers honors. 

HON'OR-ING, . Respecting highly ; reverencing : er- 
alting ; dignifying ; conferring marks of esteem ; accept- 
iny and paying. 

HON’OR-LESS, a. Destitute of honor; not honored. 

Bs Osta in composition, (Sax. had, hade,G. haut, D. had, Sw 

ef, fan. he ») as in manhood, childhood, denctes state oF 
fixedness, hence quality or eharacter, from some ruct sig- 
nifying to set, (Bax. hadsan, toordain.) ithe equivalent to 
the termination ness in English, and tas in Jatin; as, 

vodness, [G. gutheit ‘| brotherhood, [L. fraternuas.) 

HOOD, x. - hod.) 1. A covering for the head used by 
emales. 2. A covering fur the head and shoulder: und 
by monks; acowl. 3. A covering for a hawk*s head vt 
eves, used in falconry, 4. Any thing tobe drawn over 
the head to cover it. 5. An omamental fold that bangs 
down the back of a graduate to mark his degree. ¢. A 
low wooden porch over the ladder which leada t: the 
steerage of a ship; the upper past of a galley-chimocy , 
the cover of a pump. 


H a 1. To dreas in a hood or cow! ; to pat an a 


2. To cover; to blind. 3. To cover. 
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HOODMAN BLIND, s. A play in which a person blinded 
18 to catch another and tell his name ; blindinans buf. 
HOOD'ED, pp. Covered with a hood ; blinded. 
HOOD WINK, v. t. 1. To blind by covering the eyes. 2 
o cover; to hide. 3. ‘Iu deceive by external appear- 
ances or disguise ; to impose un. 
HOOD'-WINKED, pp. Blinded ; deceived. 
te et Ppr blinding the eyes; covering ; 
iding ; deceiving. 
HOUF, a. (Sax. Aof.] 1. The homy substance that covers 
or terminates the feet of certain animals. 2. An animal ; 
a beast. Washington. 
HOOF, vo. & To walk, as cattle. [Little used.} Scott. 
HUOF_BOUND, a. A horse iz said to be hoof-buund when 
he has a pain in the fore-feet, occasioned by the dryness 
and cuntraction of the horn of the quarters, which strait- 
eng the quarters of the heels, and often makes him lame. 
Far. Dict. 
HOUFED, a. Farnished with hoofs. Grew. 
HOOK, n. (Sax. hoc.) 1. A piece of iron or uther metal 
nt into a curve for catching, le and sustaining any 
thing. 2. A snare; a trap. 3. (W. Avc, asythe.) A 
curved instrument for cutting grass or grain; asickle. 4. 
That of a hinge which ts fixed or inserted in a post. 
5. A forked timber in a ship, placed on the keel. 6. A 
catch ; an advantage.—7. In Auslundry, a tield sown two 
years running Gi Ans worth.—By hook and hy crovk, 
rae way or r; by any means, direct or indirect. 
ryden. 
HOOK, v.t. 1. To catch with a hook. 2. To seize and 
w,aswithahvook. 3. Tofasten with a book. 4. To 
ergrap ;  insnare. 5. To draw by force or artifice. 
or v.t. To bend ; to be curving. 
HOC K’ED, a. 1, Bent into the form of a hook ; curvated. 
2. Bent; curvated ; aquiline. 
HOOKED, pp. Caught with a hook ; fastened with a hook. 
HOOK'ED-NESS, x. A state of being beat like a hook. 
HOC oe ppr. Catching with a hook ; fastening with a 


OOK. 
HOOK’NOSED, «. Having a curvated or aquiline nose. 
Shak. 
K'Y, a. Full of hooks ; pertaining to hooks. 


he 
HO P, n. (D. hvep, huepel.] 1. A band of woud or metal 


used to confine the staves of casks, tubs, &c. or for other 
similar purposes. 2. A piece of whalebone in the form of 
a circle or ellipsis, used furmerly by females to extend 
their petticoats ; afurthingale. 3. Sumething resembling 
a hoop ; 4 ring ; any thing circular. 

HOOP, o.t. 1. To bind or tasten with hoope. 2. Toclasp; 
to encircle ; to surround. Shak, 

HOOP, 0.6. (Sax. Acafian, heofian.] To shout; to utter a 
loud cry, or a particular sound by way of call or pursuit. 
HOOP, c.t. I. To drive with a shout or vutcry. Shak. 2. 

To call by a shout or hoop. 

HOOP, 2. [Sw. hof.] 1. A shout; also, a measure, equal 
to a - 2 The hoopoe. 

LOE: R, x. One who houpe casks or tubs ; a cooper. 

HOOPING, pyr. Fastening with hoops. 

HOOPING, ppr. Crying out ; shouting. 

HOOP'TNG-COUGH, rx. A cough in which the patient 
hoops or whoops, with a deep inspiration of breath. 

HOOP'OO: n. (Fr. kuppe.] A bird of the genus zpupa. 

HOO-BA! exclam. (Sw. hurra.] A shout of joy or ex- 

HOO-RAW), ultation. [7'his tw the genuine English 
word, for which we find tn books Huzza.] 

HOOT, v. i. [W. Awd, or Art.) 1. ‘To cry out or shout in 
contempt. 2. To cry, as an owl. Dryden. 

HOOT, v. t. To drive with cries or shouts uttered in con- 
tempt. Sicrft. 

HOOT, x. Acry or shout in contempt. Gilanrille. 

HOOT'ING, n. A shouting ; clamor. 

HOP, ov. 4. [Sax. hoppan.} i. To leap, or spring on one leg. 
2. To leap ; to spring forward by leaps ; to skip, as birds. 
3. To walk Iame; to limp; tohalt. [We generally use 
hoddie.} 4. To move by leaps or starts, as the blood in 
the veins; [obs.) 5. To spring ; to leap; to frisk about. 
6. To dance. 

HOP, mn. 1A rake on one leg ; a leap; a jump; a spring. 
2. A dance ; (colloquial. ] 

ROP, x. (D. hop.) A plant used in brewing. 

HOP, vr. t. To impregnate with bops. Mortimer. 

HOP’ BIND, n. The stalk or vine on which hops grow. 

HOPOAST, x. In Kent, a kiln for drying hops 

HOPIPOLE, 2. A pole used to support bops. 

HOP-PICK-ER, ». One that picks hops. 

HOP'VLNE, a. The stalk of hops. 

HOP'-Y ARD, or HOP’-GAR-DEN, x. A field or inclosure 
where hops are raised. 

HOPE, n. [Sax. Aopa.] 1. A desire of some good, accom- 
panied at least a slight expectation of obtaining it, 
or a belief that it is obtainable. Hope differs from wish 
and destre in this, that it implies some expectation of ob- 
taining the good desired or the possibility of possessing 
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it. Hope, therefore, always gives pleasure or Joy ; where 
an wish and drsire may produce or be accompanied with 
pain and anxiety. 2. Contidence in a future event; the 
ughest degree of well-founded expectation uf good. 3 
That which gives hope ; he or that which furnishes 
ground of expectation, or promises desired good. 4. AR 
opinion or behef not amounting to certainty, but grounded 
on substantial evidence. 

HOPE, vt. (Sax. homan.| 1. To cherish a desire of goad, 
with some expectation of obtaining it, or a belief that it is 
obtainable. 2. To place confidence in; to trust in with 
confident expectation of good. 

HOPE, r. ¢. To desire with expectation of good, or a betiet 
that it may be obtained. 

HOPE, a. A sloping plain between ridges of mountains. 
OPED, pp. Desired with expectation. 

HOPE'FUL, a. 1. Having qualities which excite hope 
prone or giving ground to expect good or success. 

“ull of hope or desire, with expectation. 

HOPE'FUL-LY, ade. f. In a manner to raise hope; in 
way promising good. 2. In a manner to produce a favor 
able opinion respecting some good at the present time. 3 
With hope ; with ground to expect. 

HOPE/FUL-NESS, 2. Promise of good ; ground to expect 
what is desirable. Wottun. 

HOPE/LESS, a. 1. Destitute of hope ; having no expecta- 
tion of that which is desirable ; despairing. 2. Giving no 
around of hupe of expectation of good ; promising nothing 

esirable ; desperate, 

HOVE/LESS-LY, ado. Without hope. Beaumont. 

HOPE’ LESS-NESS, x. A state of being desperate, or afford- 
ing no hope. 

HOPER, a. One that hopes. Shak. 

HOL'ING, ppr. 1. Having hope. 2. Confiding in. 

HOPING-LY, adr. With hope or desire of good, 

HOP'LITE, #. [Gr. dxdcrns.] In anctent Greece, a heavy- 
armed soldier. .itford, 

HOP'PER, rn. 1. Gne who hops, or leaps on one leg. 2. A 
wooden trough through which grain passes into a mill; 
so named from its moving ov shaking. 3. A vessel in 
which seed-corn is carried for sowing. 

HOPPERS, na. A play in which persons hop og leap on oue 
leg. Johnson. 

HOP'PET, 2. A basket. 

HOPPING, ppr. Leaping on one leg ; dancing. 

HOPPING, a. A dancing ; a meeting for dancing. 

HOP’/PLE, vo. t To tie the feet near together to prevent 
leaping. 

HOP SCOTCH, n. A game. See Hoprars. 

HORAL “4 . hora.] Relating to an hour. 

tHO'RAL-LY, adr. Hourly. 

HO/RA-RY, a. [L. Aorarius.] 1. Pertaining to an hotr, 
noting the hours. 2. Continuing an hour. 

HORD n. [D. horde.) A company of wandering people 

HORDE dwelling in tents or wagons, and migrating 
from place to place. 

HORE, 2. (Sax. kure; D. hoer; Dan. hore. The common 
orthography, whore, is corrupt.) A woman, married ur sin- 
gle, who indulges unlawful sexual intercourse ; aisu, a 
prostitute ; a common woman ; 8 harlot; a woman of ill 
fame. 

HORE, v. i. To indulge unlawful sexual cogunerce, as a 
male or female ; to be habitually lewd. 

HOREDOM, 2. 1. The practice of unlawful sexual com- 
merce ; habitual or customary lowdness of males or fe- 
miles.—2, In Serpturce, idolatry. 

HORM MASTER, ) a. A man who is addicted to lewdness 

HORE'MON-GER, or frequenly indulges in unlawful 
sexual intercourse. 

HORIUSON, n. A bastard ; the son of a hore. 

HOWISH, a. Lewd; unchaste ; Jooee. 

HORISU-LY, ade. Lewdly ; unchastely. 

HORE‘'HOUND, x. [Sax. hara-hune.}] ‘The name of several 
plants of different genera. 

*HORI-ZON, or HO-RUZON, ». (Gr. bocGev; Fr. hori 
zun; Sp. hortzoate.] The line that terminates the view, 
when extended on the surface of the earth; or a great 
circle of the sphere, dividing the world into two parts or 
hemikpheres—the upper hemisphere, which ia visible 
and the lower, which is hid. The horizon is sensible, nnd 
ratwnalorreal. The sensible, apparent or vishle horizon 
is a lesver circle of the sphere, which divides the visible 
part of the sphere from the invisible. The rational, true 
or astronomical horizon, is a great circle whose piane 
passes through the centre of the earth, and whose poles 
are the zenith and nadir. 

HOR-I-ZON' TAL, a. 1. Pertaining to the horizon, or re- 
lating to it. 2. Parallel to the horizon; on @ level. J. 
Near the horizon. 

HOR-I-Z.ON'TAL-LY, adv. In a direction parallel to the 
horizon; on a level. ine horlsontd 

HOR-I-ZON-TAL'I-TY, 2. The state of being horizontal. 

HORN, n. (Sax., G., Bw., Dan. hurn.| 1. A hard substance 
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g on the heads of certair animais, and particularty 
on cloven-footed quadrupeds, usually projecting to some 
length, and terminating in a point. siuras serve for 
weapons. 2. A wind instrument of music made of horn ; 
a trumpet.—3. In moderna times, & Wind instrument nade 
of metal. 4. An extremity of the moon, when it is wax- 
ing or waning, anu forming @ crescent. 5, The feeler or 
antenna of an insect. 6. The feeler of a 3suail, which 
may be withdruwn. 7. A drinking cup, horns being used 
anciently for cups. 8. A winding stream. Dryd-a. 9. 
Horns, in the plural, is used to characterize a cuckold. 
—10. In Scripture, horn is a symbol of strength or power. 

HORN'BEAK, n. A fish. See Hoanrisn. 

HORN BEAM, zn. A genus of trees. 

HORN'BILL, #. A fowl of the aed bucerus, 

HORN‘BLEND, a. [G. horn and blende.] A mineral of sev- 
eral varieties, called, by [fatiy, amphibole. 

HORN'BLOW-ER, n. One that blows a horn. 

HORN’ K, n. The first book of children, or that in 
which they learn their tetters and rudiments ; so called 
from its cover of hom. [Nor little used.) 

HORN'-DIS-TEM-PER, n. A disease of cattle, affecting the 
internal substance of the horn. Eacyc. 

SIORNED, a. 1. Furnished with horns. 2. Shaped like a 
crescent or the new moon. .Wilton. 

HORN ED-NESS, an. The appearance of horns. °* 

HORN'ER, x. I. One who works or deals in horns. Grew. 
2. One who winds or blows the horn. SAertrood. 

HORNET, an. (Sax. Ayrnett, hyrnetc.] An insect, much 
larger and stronger than the wasp, and whose sting gives 
severe pain. 


HORN'FISH, a. The sh or sea-needle. Fnacyc. 


HORN'F ,@ Having a hoof; hoofed. Hakerwill. 
HORN/‘I-FY, v.t. To bestow horns upon. [Net used, or 
vulgur.|] Beawmoent. 


HORNIING, n. Apreernice of the moon when increasing, 
or in the form of a crescent. Gregory. 

HORN ISH, a. Somewhat like horn ; hard: Sandys. 

HORN’LESS, a. Having no hors. Journ. of Science. 

HORNIMER-€U-RY, a. Muriate of mercury. 

HORN'OWL, a. A species of owl. 

HORN!PTPE, ». |. An instrument of music in Wales. 2. 
An air or tune of triple time, with six crotchets in a bar. 
3. A kind of dance. 

HORN SHAV-INGS, 2. Scrapings or raspings of the horns 
of deer. B. Johnson. 

HORN-SIL-VER, n. Muriate of silver. 

HORN'SPOON, a. A spoon made of horn. 

HORNISLATE, x. A gray, siliceous stone. Kirwan. 

HORNISTONE, n. A siliceous stone. 

HORNIORK, vn. In fortification, an outwork composed of 
two demi-bastions joined by a curtain. 

HORKN‘Y, a. 1. Consisting of horn or hors. 2. Resem- 
bling horn. 3. Hard ; callous. 

HO-ROG/RA-PHY, n. [Gr. wpa and ypagu.) 3. An ac- 
count of hours. 2. The art of constructing dials. Cyc. 

* HO/RO-LOGE, or HOR‘'O-LOGE, n. as horluge.) An 
instrument that indicates the hour of the day. 

HO-RO-LOG‘I-CAL, a. Pertaining to the hurologe, or to 
horology. 

HO-RU.LO-GLO-GRAPHIIE, a. Pertaining to the art of 
dialing. Chambers. 

HO-RO-LO-GI-OGRA-PRY, a. (Gr. dpa, Aoyos and ypagw.] 
An account of instruments that show the huur of the day ; 
also, of the art of constructing dials. 

*HO-ROL:O-GY, nv. (Gr. wpodAoyew.] The art of construct- 
ing machines for measuring and indicating portions of 
time. 

HO-RO-MET'RI-CAL, a. Belonging to horometry. Asiat. 
Res. 

HO-ROM'E-TRY, x. (Gr. dpa and petpov.) The art or prac- 
tice of measuring time. 

HOR4O-SEOPE, a. (Fr. ; Gr. wpocxowos.] 1. In aatrolory, 
a scheme or figure of the twelve houses, or twelve signs 
of the zodiac, in which is marked the disposition of the 
heavens ata given time, and by which astrologers for- 
merly told the fortunes of persons, according to the posi- 
tion of the stars at the time of their birth. 2. The degree 
or peint of the heavens arising above the eastern point of 
the horizon at any given time when a predictiun is to be 
made of a fulure event. 

HO-ROS'€O-PY, 2. The art or practice of predicting future 
events eee disposition of the stars. 

HOR RENT, a. [I. Aorrens.) Bristled ; standing erect, as 
bristles; pointing outward. Milton. 

HOR RI-BLE, ¢. [f.. Aorrthilis.] Exciting or tending to ex- 
cite horror; dreadful ; terrible; shocking; hideous. 

HOR’ RI-BLE-NESS, a, The state or qualities that may 
excite horrur; dreadfulness ; terribleness ; hideousness. 

HOWRI-BLY, ade. Ina manner to excite horror, 

HOR’RID, a. [L. Aarridus. See Horror.) 1. That does or 
iay excite horror; dreadful; hideous; shocking. 2. 
Rough; rugged. 3. Shocking ; very offensive, 
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HOR‘/RID-LY, adr. [In a manner to excite horror; dread 
fully ; shockingly. 

HOR RID-NESS, un. The qualities that do or may excus 
horror; hideousness ; enonnity. /iummond. 

HOR-RIP IEC, a, (L. Aorryicus.) Causing horror. 

HOR-RIS-O-NOUS, a. (L. horrisonas.) Sounding dreadfab 
ly ; uttering a terrible sound. 

HORROR, a. [L.] 2. A shaking, shivering or shuddering, 
as in the cold tit which precedes a fever. 2. An ercess- 
ive degree of fear, or a painful emotion which makes a 
person tremble ; terror; a shuddering with fear; terra, 
accompanied with hatred. 3. That which may ercite 
horror or dread; gloom; dreariness, Pope. 4. adful 
thoughts. 5. Distressing scenes. 

HORSE, (hora) n. (Sax. hors.) 1. A species of quadrupeds 
of the genus equus. The horse ia. a beautiful animal, and 
of great use for draught or conveyance on hia back. 2. A 
constellation, 3. Cavalry ; a body of troops serving an 
horseback. 4. A machine by which something w sup 
ported ; usualy a wooden frame with legs. 5. .A wooden 
machine on which soldiers ride by way of punishment.— 
6. In seamen’s lansruase, a rupe extending from the mid- 
dle of a yard to its extremity, to support the sailors while 
they loose, reef or furl the sails.— 7/0 take Aurse. 1. To 
set out to ride on horseback. 2. To be covered, a 3 
mare. 

HORSE, v. t. 1. To mount ona horse. 2. To carry on the 
back. 3. To ride astride. 4. To cover @ mare, as the 
mile. 

HORSE, v. i. To get on horseback. Skelton. 

HORSE’BA€K, (hors‘bak) x. The state of being on a horse: 
the posture of riding on a horse. 

HORSE/BEAN, n. A small bean given to horses. 

HORSE’ BLO€K, x. A block or stage that assists persons im 
mounting and dismounting from a horse. 

HORSE'BOAT, x. 1. A boat used in conveying horses over 
a river or other water. 2. A boat moved by horses. 

HORSE’ BOY, n. A boy employed in dréasing and tending 
horses; a atable-boy. Knuliles. 

HORSE'BRAM-BLES, x. plu. Briare; wild rose. Grose. 

HORSE/BREAK-ER, n. One whose employment is to preab 
horses, or to teach them to draw or carry. 

HORSE/CHEST-NUT, #. A large nut, the fruit of a species 
of wsculus ; or the tree that produces it. 

HORSE €LOTH, a. A cloth to cover a horse. 

HORSE/ESURSER, x. 1. One that runs horses, or keeps 
horses for the race. 2. A dealer in horses. 

HORSE‘CRAB, n. A crustaceous fish. Ainsworth. 

HORSE-CCG-€UM-BER, n. A large green cucumber. 

HORSE DEAL-ER, 2. One who buys and sells horses 

HORSE DRENCH, ». A dose of physic for a horse. 

HORSE/DUNG, n. The dung of horses, 

HORSE_EM-MET, n. A species of large ant. 

HORSEIPACED, a. Having ajong, conre face ; ugly 

HORSE. FLESH, a. The tlesh of a horse. itacon. 

HORSE/FLY, «. A large tly that stings borses. 

ite RSE'FOOT, n. A plant, called also colt’s-/oot. 

HORSM/GUARDS, a. A body of cavalry for guards. 

HORSE‘ HAIR, 2. The hair of horses. 

Des v.t. To hve or clean a field by means os 

orses. 

serine cea m. One who keeps or takes care of 

orsea. 

t HORSEYKNAVE, «. A 

HORSE 'KNOPS, n. plu. Heads of knap-weed. Grese. 

HORSE LAUGH, a. A loud, boisterous laugh. 

HORSE/LEECH, nv. 1. A large leech. 2. A farrier. 

HORSE'LIT-TER, n. A carringe hung on poles, which are 
borne by and between two horses. .Wilton. 

HORSE/LOAD, 2. A load for a horse. 

HORSE'LY, a. Applied to a horse, as manly is to a man. 
HORSEMAN, w. 1. A rider on horseback. 2. A mao 
skilled in riding. 3. A soldier who serves on borseback 
HORSE/MAN-SHIP, x. The act of riding, and of uauming 

and managing horses. Pope. 

HORSE MAR-TEN, 2. A kind of large bee. Ataswerth. 

HORSE/MATCH, 2. A bird. Ainstrurta. 

HORSE/MEAT, n. Fuod for horses ; provender. 

HORSE!MMILL, ». A mill turned by a horse. 

He IRSE!-MIL-LENER, n. [horse and milliner.] One whe 
supplies ribbons or other decorations for horses. Pegge. 

HORSE MINT, n. A species of large mint. 

HORSE/MUS-CLE, n. A large muscle or shell-fish. 

HORSE/PATH, n. A path for horses, as by canais. 

HORSE!PLAY, 2. Rosgh, rugged play. Driden. 

HORSE POND, a. A pond for watering horses. 

FHORSE/PURS-LANE, n. A plant. 

HORSE’RACE, 2. A race by horses ; 2 match of horses im 
running. 

HORSE'RA-CING, n. The practice or act of ranning bores 
HORSE/RAD-ISH, », A plant of the genus cucdtraris, 9 
species of scurvy-grass, having a root of a pungent taste. 
HORSESHOE, ». A shoe for horses, consisting of a plat 

of iron of a circular form. 


room. Chaucer. 


t Odsolete. 


HOS 


NORSE/SHOE-HEAD, n. A disease of infants, in which 
the sutures of the skull are too open. 

HOKSE’SSTEAL-ER, or HORSE'THIEF, x. A stealer of 
horses. 

HORSE'STING-ER, 2. The dragon-fly. 

HORSE’ TAIL, x. A plant of the genus equisetum. 

HORSE’TONGUB, a. A plant of the genus ruscus. 

HURSE‘VETCH, or HORSE'SHOE-VETCH, n. A plant 
of the genus hippocrepis. 

HORSE/WAY, or HORSE/ROAD, 2. A way or road in 
which horses may travel. 

HORSE WHIP, 2. A whip for driving horses. 

HORSEWHIP, v. t. To lash ; to strike with a horsewhip. 

4AOKSE: WORM, x. A worm that infests horses ; a bott. 

NOR-TA'TION, ». [L. Aortatio.] The act of exhorting or 
giving advice ; exhortation ; advice intended tu encourage. 

HOR'TA-TIVE, a. Giving exhortation ; advisory. 

HOR’TA-TIVE, n. Exhortation ; a precept given to Incite 
or encourage. Bacon. 

HOR'TA-TO-RY, a. Encouraging ; sate | ; giving advice. 
HOR-TEN‘SIAL, a. [L. Aortenss.] Fit for a garden. 
OR‘TI-€UL-TOR, a. [L. hortas and cultor.] One who 


cultivates a heey 
HOR-TI-CULT’‘U-RAL, «@. Pertaining to the culture of 


gardens. 
HOR’T1-C€ULT-URE, 2. (LL. hortus and caltura.] The art 
of cultivating gardens. 
HOR-TI-CULT'U-RIST, ». One who is skilled in the art 
of ae gardens. 
HOR'TU-LAN, a. [L. Aortulanus.] Belonging to a garden. 
HOR TUS SI€/CUB, x. [L.] Literaily, a dry garden ; an 
appellation given to a collection of specimens of plants, 
carefully dried and preserved. 
HORT'YARD, x. An orchard, which see. 
HO-SAN'NA, x. [Heb.] An exclamation of praise to God, 
or an invocation of Lageomaly ao 
HOSE, n; plu. Hoszn, or Hoss. (Sax. hos; G. hose.] 1. 
Breeches or trowsers. 2. Stockings; coverings for the 
legs. 3. A leathern pipe, used with fire-engines, for con- 
veying water to extinguish fires. 
HO'S1ER (bo zhur n. One who deals in stockings and 
soc : 
Hd'SIER-Y, (hd/zhur-y) x. Stockings in general ; socks. 
HOs’PI-TA-BLE, a. [L. hospitali«.] 1. Receiving and en- 
tertaining strangers with kindness and without reward ; 
kind to strangers and guests. 2. Proceeding from or in- 
dicating kindness to guests ; manifesting generosity. 3. 
Inviting to strangers ; offering kind reception ; indicating 
hospitality. 
HIOS'PI-TA-BLY, ado. With kindness to strangers or 
uests ; with generous and liberal entertainment. 
ft HosPeTAG ; ”. Hospitality. Spenser. 
© HOSPI-TAL, a. [Fr. 2dpital.] 1. A building appropri- 
ated for the reception sick, infirm and helpless pau- 
pers ; also, a house for the reception of insane persons, or 
for seamen, soldiers, foundlings, infected persons, &c. 2. 
A place for shelter or entertainment, [vds.] 
HOS'PI-TAL, a. Hospitable. Howell. 
OS-PI-TAL/LTY, a. [Fr. hospitalité.] The act or prac- 
tice of receiving or entertaining strangers or guests. 
HOS'PI-TAL-LER, n. Properly, one residing in a hospital 
for the purpose of receiving the pour and strangers. The 
Hospitallers were an order of knights who built a hospital 
at Jerusalem for pilgrims. They were called knights of 
St. John, and are the same as the knights of Malta. 
} HOSPI-TATE, v. i. TL. Aospitor.) To reside or lodge un- 
der the roof of another. Grew. 
HOS PI-TATE, v. t. To lodge a person. 
OST, an. (Fr. Adte, for hoste.) 1. One who entertains an- 
other at his own house, without reward. 2. One who 
entertains another at his house for reward ; an innkeeper ; 
a landlord. 3. A guest; one who is entertained at the 
house of another. 
HOST, x. [L. Aostis.] 1. An army; a number of men em- 
bodied for war. 2 Any great number or multitude. 
HOST, a. [L. hostia.} In the Romish church, the sacrifice 
of the mass, or the consecrated wafer, representing the 
body of Christ. 
HOST, v.i. To lodge at an inn ; to take up entertainment. 
Little used.) Shak. ; 
OT. vo t To give entertainment to. Spenser. 
bros TAGE, n. [Fr. otage.] A person delivered to an ene- 
my or hostile power, as a pledge to secure the perform- 
ance of conditions. 
HOSTE, xn. Hoarsenees Craven dialect. 
HOTEL, HOS'TEL-LER. See Hore. 
HOSTEL-RY, xm. [Fr. hostelerie.] An inn. Chaucer. 
ONT'ESS, n. 1. A female host ; a woman who entertains 
ests. b A woman who keeps an inn. 
HOST'ESS-SHIP x. The character or business of a hostess. 


Shak. 
AOS TIE, x (L. nee) The consecrated wafer. Burnet. 
HOSTILE, a. (L. hostilis.] 1. Belonging to a public ene- 


may ; designating enmity, particularly public enmity, ora 
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state of war; inimical, 2. Fosseased by a public enemy 
3. Adverse ; opposite ; unfriendly. 

HOS'TILE-LY, ade. In a hostile inanner. 

HOS -‘TILN-TY, nm. [i'r. hostdud; L. hostilites.] 1. The 
state of war between nations or states ; the actions of an 
open enemy ; aggression ; altacks of anenemy. 2 Pri- 
vate enmity. 

HOS‘TIL-IZE, v. ¢. To make an enemy. piaite used } 

HOSTING, x An encounter; a battle; [litle used.] Mil- 
ton. 2. A muster or review ; [ols.] Spenser. 

* HOST'LER, (hos'ler, ur o6 ler) 2. . Adcelier.) The per- 
son who has the care of horses at an inn. 
HOST’‘LESS, a Inhvspitable 
OST'RY, x. 1. A stable for horses. 2. A lodging house 

HOT, a. (Sax. Aat.] J. Having sensible heat ; opposed to 
cold. ot expresses more than warm, 2. Ardent in ten 

r; easily excited or exasperated ; vehement. 3. Vio-~ 
nt; furious. 4. Eager; animated; brisk; keen. 5 
Lustful; lewd. 6. Acrid; biting ; stimulating ; pungent. 

HOT, 2. A sort of basket to carry turf or slate in. Grese. 
HOT, HOTE, HO’TEN, pp. Called; named. Gower. 
OT’BED, n. in gardening, a bed of earth and horsedung, 
covered with glass, intended fur raising early plants, o¢ 
for erga exotic plants of warm climates. 


HOT'BRAINED, a. Ardent in temper ; violent; rash ; 
cipitate. Dryden ee : ne 
HOTCH‘POT Fr. Auchepot.) 1. Properly, a min- 


Rn. 

HOTCH POTCH, sled mass ; oo of ingredienta.— 
2. In Jar, a mixing of lands. 

HOT‘CO€-KLES, x. plu. (qu. Fr. kautes coquilles.} A play 
i which one covers his eyes and guesses who strikes 

im. 

HO-TEL/, x. [Fr. kétel.] 1. A palace. 2 An inn ; a house 
for entertaining strangers or travelers. 

HOT'HEAD-ED, a. Of ardent passions; vehement; vio- 
lent; rash, Arbuthnot. 

HOTHOUSE, ». 1. A house kept warm to shelter tender 
plants and shrube from the cold air. 2. A bagnio, or place 
to sweat and cupin. 3. A brothel. 

HOT'LY, adv. 1. With heat. 2, Ardently ; vehemently ; 
violently. 3. Lustfully. 

HOT’ MOU'FHED, a. Headstrong ; ungovernable. 

HOT'NESS, x. 1. Sensible heat beyond a moderate de- 
gree of warmth. 2. Violence; vehemente ; fury. 

HOTSPUR, x. 1. A man violent, passionate, heady, rash 

or precipitate. 2. A kind of pea of early growth. 

HOTSPUR, a. Violent ; impetuous. Spenser. 

HOT’SPURRED, a. Vehement; rash; heady. 

HOT’TEN-TOT, x. 1. A native of the southern extremity 
of Africa. 2. A savage, brutal man. 

HO'T’TEN-TOT-CHER'RY, vn. A plant. 

HOUGH, (hok) n. (Sax. hok.] 1. The lower part of the 


thigh ; the ham. 2. Anadz; a hoe; eee re] 
HO GH, (bok) v. t. 1. To hamstring. 2 To cut with a 
oe ; [obs. 
HOULAT: rn. An owl. See How ert. 


HOULT. See Hout. 

HOUND, 2. (Sax., G., Sw., Dan., Scot. hund.] A generic 
name of the dog; but in Exgissh it is confined to a partic- 
ular breed used in the chase. 

HOUND, v.t. 1. Tosetonthe chase. 2. Tohunt; to chase. 
icUNDE Tt n. A fish, called also caplet i 
OUNDS, n. In seamen’s lan e rojecting parts 

the head of a mast. Mar. Det. 

HOUND’S'TONGUE, zn. A plant. 

HOUNDTREE, a. A kind of tree. Sinsworth. 

HOUP. -See Hoopoo. 

HOUR, (our) x. [L., 8p. hora; Fr. heure.) 1. A space of 
time equal to one twenty-fourth part of the natural day 
It consists of 60 minutes. 2. Time; a particular time 
3. The time marked or sndicated by a chronometer, clock 
or watch ; the particular time of the day.— 7 keep good 
hours, to be at home in good season.— Hours, in the plu- 
ral, certain prayers in the Romish church. 

HOUR'GLASS, (our glass) x. I. A chronometer that meas- 
ures the flux of time by the running of sand from one 
giass vessel to another through a small aperture. 2. Space 
of time. 

HOUR‘HAND, x. The hand or pointed pm which shows 
the hour on a chronometer. 

HOU'RI, n. Among -Vohammcedans, a nymph of paradise 
Johnson. 

HOUR'LY, (ourly) a. 1. reppen oe or done every hour, 
frequent ; often repeated. 2. Continual. 

HOUR'LY, (ourly) ade. Every hour ; frequently. 

HOUR'PLATE, (our’plate} n. The plate of a time-piece on 
which the hours are marked ; the dial. Locke. 

}HOUS/AGE, n. A fee for keeping goods in a house. 

tHOUS/AL, a. Domestic. Cotgracc. 

HOUSE, (hous) ». (Sax., Goth., Sw., Seot. Aus.) 1. A 
building intended or used asa habitation ; a buil ing o¢ 
edifice for the habitation of man ; a dwelling-place, man- 
sion or abode for any of the human species. 2. An edi- 
fice or building appropriated tn the service of God , a temple ; 
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achurch. 3. A monastery j a college 4. The manner 
of living ; the table.—5. In astroiuyy, the station of a 
t in the heavens, or the twelfth part of the beavens. 
. A family of ancestors ; descendants and kindred, a 
wace of persons from the same stock, a tribe. 7. (ne of 
the estates of a kingdom assenibled in partiainent or legis- 
lature ; a body of men united in their legislative capacity. 
8. The quorum ofa legislative body ; Uae number of repre- 
sentatives assembled who are constitutionally empowered 
toenact laws.—9. In Seripturr, thuse who dwell ina louse, 
and compose a family ; ahousehold. 10. Wealth; estate. 
kl. The grave. 12. Household affairs , domestic con- 
cerns. The body ; the residence of the soul in this 
world. 14. The church among the Jews. 15. A place of 
residence. 16. A square or division on a chess board. 

HOUSE, (houz) v. ¢. (Sw. Aysa.} 1. To cover from the in- 
clemencies of the weather ; tu shelter ; to protect by cov- 
ering. 2 Toadmit to residence ; tobarbor. 3. To deposit 
and cover, as in the grave. 4. 4ro drive to a shelter. 

HOUSE, (hous) » i. 1. To take shelter or lodgings ; to keep 
abode ; to reside. 2. To have an astrological station in 
the heavens. 

HOUSE'BOAT, 2. A covered buat. 

HOUSE'BOTE, x. [Avuse, and Sax. bot.] In law, a suf- 
pont a omens of wood to repair the house and sup- 
ply fuel. 

HOUSE!-BREAK-ER, (hous‘bra-ker) n. One who breaks, 
ste and enters a house by day with a felonious intent, 

HOUSW-BREAK-ING, (hous‘bra-king) a. The breaking, 
or opemng and entering of a house by daylight, with the 
mtent to commit a felony, or to steal or rob. 

HOUSE/DOu, x». A dog kept to guard the house. Addi- 
san, 

HOUSE HOLD, x. 1. Those who dwell under ¢he same 
roof and compose a family. 2. Family life ; domestic 
Inanagement. 

HOUSE‘ HOLD, a. Belonging to the house and family ; do- 
mestic. 

HOUSE: HOLD-ER, 2. The master or chief of a family ; 
one who keeps house with his family. 

ROUSENOLD-BREAD, n. Bread not of the finest quality. 

BOUSE/HOLD-STUFF, a. The furniture of a house ; the 
vessels, utensils and goods of a family. 

HOUSE/KEEP-ER, n. 1. One who occupies a houre with 
bis family ; a man or Woman who maintains a family state 
in a house; a househulder. 2. A female servant who has 
the chief care of the family. 3. One who lives in plenty ; 
[ees] 4. One who keeps much at home; [vbs.] 5. A 

ousedog ; [vbs 

HOUSE‘ KEEP-ING, a. Domestic ; used ina elt oe 

HOUSE'KEEP-ING, n. 1. The family state in u dwelling. 
2. Hospitality ; a plentiful and hospitable tabie. 

HOUS'EL, (houz'l) x. (Sax. Awsel.] The eucharist ; the sa- 
cred bread. 

t HOUS'EL, o. t. (Sax. kuslian.] To give or receive the 
euchurist. Chaucer. — 

HOUSE LAMB, (hous‘lam) ». A lamb kept in a house for 
fatting. 

HOUSE: LEEK, 2. A plant. ou 

HOUSE'LESS, a. 1. titute of a house or habitation. 
Goldsmith. 2. Destitute of shelter. 

HOUSE'LINE, ) «. Among seamen, a small line formed of 

BOUS ING, three strands. . 

HOUSE'MAID, ». A female servant employed to keep a 
house clean, &c. ; 

HOUSE/PIG-EON, n. A tame pigeon. Gregory. 

HOUSE/ROOM, n. Room or place in a house. Dryden 

HOUSE RAIS-ER, 2. One whw erects a house, 

HOUSE SNAIL, n. A particular kind of snail. 

HOUSE! WARM-LNG, x. A feast or merry-making at the 
time a family enters a new house. 

¢HOUSE' WIFE, n. [house and wife ; contracted into hus- 
wife, hussy.) 1. The mistress of a family. 2. A female 
economist; a@ manager. 3. One skilled in female 
business. 4. A little case or bag for articles of female 
work ; pronounced pots be 

*HOUSE'WIFE-LY, a. |. Pertaining to the mistress of 
a family 2 Taken from housewi » os dumestic af- 


fairs. 

HOUSE WIFE-LY, adv. With the economy of a careful 
woman. Shericvod. 

®HOUSE'WIFE-RY, x. The business of the mistress of a 
family ; female business in the economy of a family ; fe 
male management.of domestic concerns. 

se Cr aaa (hous'‘rite) n. An architect who builds 

18es. 

HOUSED, pp. Put under cover ; sheltered. 

HOUS‘INS, ppr. 1. Covering; sheltering. 2. Warped ; 
crooked, as a brick. 

HOUSING, a. 1. Houses in general. 2. [Fr. pour A 
cloth ‘aid over asaddle. 3. A piece of cloth fastened to 
the hinder part of a saddle. 

tBHOUS LING, a. Sacramental; as, Aousling fire, used in 
the sacrameut of maniage. Spenser. 
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HOUSS, 2. A covering. (See Housine.} Dryden. 

fHOVE, roa. (Welsh, Ausiv, hue} To bover about, m 
halt ; to loiter. Gu.rer. 

HOVE, pret. of tcacc. 

HOV EL, n. [Sax. hof, hofe.) A shed; a cottage . a mean 
house. 

HOV'EL, ov. t. To put in a hovel ; to sbelter. 

HOV EN, pp. of icave. 

*HOWER, 0. i. [W. Rovia.}] 1. To flap the wings, as. 
fowl; tw hang over or about, uae or flapping the 
wings. 2. To Hang over of around, with irreguiar mo 
tions. 3. To stand in suspense vr expectation. 4. To 
wander about from place to place in the neighbourhood. 

pee a. A protection or shelter by hanging overs. 

IOV'ER-GROUND, vn. Light greund. Ray. 

HOV ER-ING, ppr. Flapping the wings , Hanging over of 
around ; moving With short irregular fights. 

2. To what 


HOW, adc. [Sox. hu.) 1. In what manner. 
degree or extent. 3. For what reason ; from what cause. 
4. By what means. 5. In what state. 6. It is used ing 
sense inarking proportion. 7. It is much used in excla- 
mation ; as, how are the mighty fallen! 2Sam.i. Ip same 
aes phrases, Aor is superduous or inclegant 

t WOW BE, ade. Nevertheless. spenser. 

THOW -BE/IT, adv. [Avw, be, and it. 
ertheless ; notwithstanding ; yet; but; however. 

HOW DY, n. A midwife. [Local.) Grose. 

HOW DYE, how do you? how is your health ? 

HOW-EV'ER, ade. 1. In whatever manner or degree. 2 
At all events; atleast. 3. Nevertheless ; notw ithetand 


ing: yet 

nO’ tI Z, n. [Sp. Aobus;: G. haulnitze.) A kind of 

HO'WIT-ZER, } mortar or short gun, mounted on a bed 

carriage, and used for throwing shells. 

HOW-KER, n. A Dutch vessel with two masts, 

HOWL, v.23. (D. Auilen.) 1. Te cry as a dog or wolf; to ut 
ter a particular Kind of ‘oud, protracted and mournful 
sound. 2. To utter a loud, mournful sound, expressve 
of distress ; to wail. 3. To roar; a8 a teinpest. 

HOWL, v. t. To utter or speak with outcry. 

HOWL, n. 1. The cry of a dog or wolf, or other ike sound. 
2. The cry of a human being in horror or anguish. 

HOWLIET, 2. (Fr. Aulotes A fowl of the ow! kind, 
which utters a mournful cry. 

HOW L‘ING, ppr. Uttering the cry of a dog or wolf; utter- 
ne a Joud ery of distress. 

HOWLING, a. Filled with howls, or howling beast; 
dreary. Addison. 

HOWLING, a. The act of howling; a loud outery a 
mournful sound. 

t HOWRO0, adv. [abbreviation of howsorver.] Akhough 


Daniel. 

HOW-SO-EV’ER, adv. [how, so, and ever.] 1. In what 
manner svever. 2. Although. 

tHOWVE., The old word for Aood. 

HOX, v. t. To hough ; w hamstring. (See Houcn.] Shab 

OY, n. A small vessel, usually rigged as a sloop, 

HOY, an exclamation, of no definite meaning. 

HUB. See Hos. 

HUB'/BUB, n. A great noise of many confused voices; a 
tumult ; uproar; riot. Clarendun. * 
HUCK, c.u. To haggle in trading. 

UCK, a. The name of a German river-troat. 
HU€K/A-BAE€K, n. A kind of linen with raised figures on & 
HU€@KLE, n. [é. hocker.) The hip, that ix, a bunch. 
HUCKLE-BACKED, a. Having round shoulders. 
HUOKLE-BONE, x. [G. hdcker.] The hip bone. 
HUEKSTER, n. (G. hdcke, hicker.] 1. Aretailer of «mall ar- 

ticles, of provisions, nuts, &ec. 2. A mean, trickish fellow. 

HUCK'STER, v. i. To deal in small articles, or in petty 
bargains. Siif?. 

HUE€EK STER-AGE, 2. Dealing; business. Afilton, 

HUCK'STER-ESS, n. A female pedler. 

HUD, x. The shell or hull of a nut. et) Grose. 

HUD'DLE, v.t. [In Ger. hudein.] }. To crowd; to press 
together promiscuously, without order or regularity. 2. 
To move in a promiscavus throng without order ; to press 
or hurry in disorder. 

HUDDLE, v. t. 1. To put on in haste and disorder. 2. To 
cover in haste or carelessly. 3. ‘To perform ‘n haste and 
disorder. 4. To throw together in confusion ; to crowd 
together without regard to order. 

HUDDLE, n. A crowd; a number of persons ar things 
crowded together without order or regularity ; tumult; 
confusion. Lecke. 

HUI) DLED, pp. Crowded together without order. 

eee, a. One who throws things into confusion ; a 

ungler. 

HUD'DLING, ppr. Crowding or throwing together in ds- 
order ; putting on carelessly. 

HOF, n. (Sax. Atewe, hiw.) Color; dye. Ailton. 

ICH, in the phrase hue and cry, signifies a shouting or vo 
ciferation.—In lar, a hue and cry is the pursuit of a felan 
or offender, with loud outcries or clamor to give an alarm. 


Be itas it may ; nev. 
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{ HOED, «. Colored. Chaucer. 

{ HC'ER, n. One whoee business is to cry out or give an 
alarm. Carew. 

HUFF, a. psp. chufa.] 1. A swell of sudden anger or arro- 
gance. A boauster. South. 

HUFF, c.t. 1. To swell; to enlarge; to puff up. Greer. 
2. To hector ; to bully ; to treat with insulence and arso- 

nce ; to chide or rebuke with insolence. 

HUFF, ov. & 1. To swell; to dilate or enlarge. 2. To blus- 
ter; to swell with anger, pride or arrogance ; to storm. 

HUFFED, pp. Swelled ; putted up. 

HUPFEER, x. A bully ; aswaggerer ; a blusterer. 

HUFF'I-NESS, a. Petulance ; the state of being puffed uo. 

HUFF ING, ppr. Swelling ; puthng up; blustering 

HUFF ISH, a. Arrogant ; tnsulent ; hectoring. 

HUFF ISILLY, ado. With arrogance or blustering. 

HUFF ISH-NESS, xr. Arrogance ; petulance ; bluster. 

HUFF'Y, a. Swelled or swelling ; petulant. 

HUG, v.t. [Dan. hever.] 1. To presa close in an embrace. 
2. To embrace closely ; to hold fast; to treat with fund- 
ness. 3. To gripe in wrestling or scuffling.— 7'v hug the 
land, in sailing, to sail as near the land as possible.— 70 
hug the wind, to keep the ship close-hauled. 

HUG, x. 1. A close embrace. 2. A particular gripe in wrest- 
ling or scufling. 

HUGE, a. [D. dovg.) 1. Very large or great; enormous. 
Q2. It is improperly applied to space and distance, in the 
sense of yreat, vast, tamense.—s. Iv colloquial language, 
very great, enormous. 

HOGE'LY, ade. Very greatly ; enormously ; immensely. 

HOGE'NESS, nx. Enormous bulk or largeness. 

HOGEOUS, a. A low word for vast or cnor mous. 

HUW GER-MUG-GER, n. In Ausyer mugger, denotes in 
privacy or secrecy, and the word, adverbially used, de- 
notes secretly. [/t us a low cant word. | 

AOGUE-NOT, n. [The origin of this word is uncertain. 
It is conjectured to be a corruption of UG. adgenossen, con- 
ne A name formerly given to a Protestant in 

rance. 

HO'GUE-NOT-I8M, x. The religion of the Huguenots in 

. France. Sherwood. 
HOGY, a. (from huge.) Vast in size. Carer. 

[HUISHTER, s [Fr. huessier.] An usher. B. Jonson. 
UKE, na. [W. hug.] A cloke; ahyke. Bacon. 
HULCH, n. A bunch. 
HULCH'-BA€KED, a. Crooked-backed. Cotgrave. 

t HULCHED, a. Swollen ; puffed up. Cotgrave. 

t HULCHI'L, a. Swelling ; gibbous. 
HULCH'Y, a. Much awollen ; gibbous. Sherwood. 
ULK, x (b. hulk ; Sax. Aulc.}] I. The body of a ship, or 
decked vessel of any kind. 2. Any thing bulky or un- 
wieldy ; [rot used.] Shak. 

HULK, v. t. To take uut the entrails. [Little used. ] 

HULK’Y, a. Bulky ; unwieldy. 
ULL, 2. [Sax. 4ul.] 1. The outer covering of any thing, 
particularly of a nut or of grain. 2. The frame or body 
of a ship.— To lie a hull, in seamen’s languusce, is Wo lie as 
a ship without any sail upon her, and her helm Jashed 
a-lee.— Tu strike a hull, in a storm, is to take in the sails, 
and jash the helm on the lee-side of a ship. 

FIULL, v. t. 1. To strip off or separate the hull or bulls, 2. 
To pierce the hull of a ship with a cannon ball, 

HU v.t. To tloat or drive on the water without sails. 

HULL, a. Having husks or pods ; siliquous. 

HO’LO-THE-ISM, n. (Gr. 6A and Oe0s.] The doctrine or 
belief that matter is God, or that there is no God, except 
matter and the universe. 

AUL/VER, vn. (D. Aulst.] Holly, atree. Tuxser. 

HUM, v.i. (G. hummen.) 1. ‘To utter the sound of bees ; to 
buzz. 2. TTomake an inarticulate buzzing sound. 3. To 

ause in speaking, and make an audible noise like the 
umming of bees. 4. To make a dull, beavy noise like a 
drone. 5. To applaud ; pepe 

HUM, 2. t. 1. To sing ina low voice. 
to impose on ; [rulgar.| 

HUM, zn. 1. The noise of bees or insects. 2. A low, con- 
fused noise, as of crowds. 3. Any low, dull noise. 4. A 
low, inarticulate sound, uttered by a speaker in a pause. 
5. An expression of applause. 

GUM, erclam. A sound with a pause, implying douot and 
deliberation. Pepe. 

AC'MAN, a. [L. humanue: Fr. humain.) 1. Belonging to 
man or mankind ; pertaining or relating to the race of 
man. 2. Having the qualities of a man. 3. Profane; 
not sacred or divine j oe 
HO'MAN-ATE, a. Endued with humanity. Cranmer, 
U-MANE!, a. 1. Having the feelingrand dispositions proper 
te man; having tenderness and compassion ; kind ; be- 
nevolent. 2. Inclined two treat the lower orders of animals 
with tenderness. 

IU -MANE'LY, adv. 1. With kindness, tenderness or com- 

seion. 2 ina humane manner ; with kind feelings 

HUW-MANE/NESS, n. Tenderness. S ott. 

10'MAN-IBT, x. 1. A professor of grammar and rbetoric ; 


2. To cause to hum ; 
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a philoiogist. 2 One versed in the knowledge of human 
nature, 

HU-MAN'I-TY, n. (L. Awmanites.] 1. The peculiar nature 
of man, by which he is distinguished from other beings. 2 
Mankind collectively ; the human race. 3. The kind feel- 
ings, dispositions and sympathies of man, by which he is 
distinguished froin the lower orders of animals ; kindness, 
benevolence. 4. The exercise of kindness ; acts of tender- 
ness. 5. Philology ; grammatical studies.— Humanities, in 
the plural, signifies grammar, rhetoricand poetry; forteach- 
ing which there are professors in the universities of Scotland. 

HU-MAN-L-ZA'TION, nv. The act of humanizing. 

HO'MAN-IZF, v.t. Tosoften ; to render humane ; to subdue 
dispositions to cruelty, and render susceptible of kind feel - 


ings. 
id MAN-IZED, fP- Softened ; rendered humane | 
HU'MAN-IZ-ING, ppr. Softening; subduing cruel dis- 
SITIONS, 

HO'MAN-KIND, a. The race of man; mankind; the hu- 
man species. Pupe. 
HOU MAN-LY, adv. 1. After the manner of men ; according 
to the opinions or Knowledge of men. 2. Kindly; hu 

manely ; pues] As 

HU-MATION, n. Interment. | | 

UM BIRD, or HUM MING-BIRD, a. A very small bird 
of the genus trochilus ; 80 called from the sound of its 
wings in flight. 

* HUM BLE, a. [Fr. humble ; L. humilis.] 1. Low ; opposed 
to highor lofty. Cowley. 2. Low ; opposed to lofty or srreat; 
mean ; not magnificent. 3. Lowly ; modest ; meek ; sub- 
MIniskive ; opposed to proud, haughty, arrogant or assuming. 

*HUM BLE, v.t. 1. To abase; to reduce to a low state. 
2. To crush ; to break; to subdue. 3. To mortify. 4. 
To make humble or lowly in mind ; to abase the pride of; 
to make meek and submissive. 5. To make to conde- 
scend ; as, he kumbles himself to speak tothem. 6. To 
‘bring down ; to lower; to reduce. 7. To deprive of chas- 
tity. Deut. xxi.— To humble one’s self, to repent ; to afflict 
one’s self for sin ; to make contrite. 

* HUM'BLE-BEE, n. (G. hummel. Itis often called bumble- 
bee.) 1. A bee of a large species. 2. An herb. 

* HUM'BLED, pp. Made low ; abased ; rendered meek and 
submussive ; penitent. 

*HUMBLE-MOUTFHED, a. Mild; meek ; modest. 

*HUM’BLE-NESS, n. The state of being humble or low ; 
humility ; meekness, Bacon. 

* HUM'BLE-PLANT, a. A species of sensitive plant. 

* HUM'BLER, n. He or that which humbles ; he that re- 
duces pride or mortifies. . 2 

* HUM’‘BLES, or UM'BLES, a. Entrails of a deer. Johnson. 

t HUM/BLESS, n. [Old Fr. humblesse.] Humbleness ; hu- 
mility. Spenser. oe ae 

* HUM BLING, x. Humiliation ; abatement of pride. Milton. 

* AHUM/BLY, ade. 1. In a humble manner; with modest 
submissiveness ; with humility. 2% In a low state or cuon- 
dition ; without elevation. dap os 

HUM BOLD-ITE, n. [from Humbold.] A rare mineral, 

HUM BUG, n. An imposition. [4 low word. 

HUM DRUM, a. [qu. hum, and drone.] Dull; atupfd. 

HUM'DRUM, a. A stupid fellow ; a drone. 

HU-MECT', v.t. [L. humecta.} To moisten ; to wet- 

HU-MEC/TATE, § to water. [Little used.) Brown. 

HU-ME€-TA'TION, n. The act of moistening, wetting or 
watering. [Little used.) Bacon. 

HU-MEE€'TIVE, a. Having the power to moisten. 

HO'ME-RAL, a. [Fr.] Belonging tothe shoulder, | 

HUM'HUM, «2. A kind of plain, coarse India cloth, made 
of cotton. howe 

HU-MI-CU-BA'TION, n. [L. hummus and cube.) A lying 
the ground. [Little wsed.] Bramhall. . 

HO'MID, a. [L. humidus.] 1. Moist ; damp; containing 
sensible moisture. 2. Somewhat wet or watery. 

HU-MIDITY, nv. 1. Moisture ; dampness ; a moderate de- 
gree of wetness. 2. Moisture in the for of visible vapor, 
or perceptible in the air. 

HO'MID-NESS, 2. Humidity. 7 

HU-MIL'I-ATE, ». t. [L. humtlio.j To humble; to lower 
in condition ; to depress. Eaton. 4 

HU-MIL‘I-A-TED, pp. Humbled ; depressed ; degraded. 

HU-MIL‘I-A-TING, ppr. 1. Humbling ; depressing. 2. « 
Abating pride ; reducing self-confidence ; mortifying. 

HU-MIL-I-A'TION, x. 1. The act of humbling ; the state 
of being humbled. 2. Descent from an elevated state or 
rank to one that is low or humble. 3. The act of abasing 
pride ; or the state of being reduced to lowliness of min 
meekners, penitence and submission. 4. Abasement 

ride ; mortification. 
tHC'MILE, ». ¢. [Old Fr. Aumilier.] To humiliate or humbte. 

HU-MIL‘I-TY, 2. (L, Aumilitas.] 1. In ethics, freedom from 
pride and arrogance ; humbleness of mind ; a modest ee- 
timate of one’s own worth.—In theology, humility con- 
gists in lowliness of mind; a deep sense of one’s own 
unworthiness in the sight of God. 2. Act of submission. 

HO'MITE, n. A mineral of a reddish brown color. 
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HUM'MER, x. One that hums ; an applauder. 
HUM'MING, ppr. Making a low, buzzing or murmuring 


sound. 

HUM'MING, x. The sound of bees; a low, munnuring 
sound. 

HU M' MING-ALE, xz. Sprightly ale. Dryden. 

HUM MUMS, n. piu. ([Pereian.] Sweating places, or 


bathe 

®HO'MOR, 2 [L.] 1. Moisture; but the word is chiefly 
used to express the moisture or fluids of aninal bodies, as 
the humors of the eye. ®%. A disease of the skin; cuta- 
neous eruptions. 3. Turn of mind ; temper ; disposition, 
or rather a peculiarity of disposition often temporary. 4. 
That quality of the imagination which gives to ideas a 
wild or fantastic turn, and tends to excite laughter or 
mirth by ludicrous images or representations. //unur is 
lesa poignant and bniliant than wit; hence it in always 
agreeable. Wit, directed against fully, oNen offends by 
its severity ; humo) mukes a man ashamed of his follies, 
withoutexciting his resentment. 5. Petulance ; peevish- 
ness ; better expressed by il-Auamor. 6. A trick ; a prac- 
tice or habit. 

@ HO’MOR, v. ¢t. 1. To gratify by yielding to particular incl}- 
nation, humor, wish or desire; to indulge by compli- 
ance. 2. Tosuit; to indulge; to favor by imposing no 
restraint, and rather contributing to promote by occasiunal 


aids. 

* HO'MOR-AL, a. Pertaining to or proceeding from the hu- 
mors. Harvey. 

® HO-MORED, pp. Indulged ; favored. 

*HO/MOR-ING, ppr. Indulging a particular wish or pro- 
pensity ; favoring; contributing to aid by falling into a 
design or course. 

®HO'MOR-IST, x. 1. One who conducts himself by his 
own inclination, or bent of mind ; one who gratifies his 
own humor. 2. One that indulges humor in speaking or 
writing ; one who has a playful fancy or genius. 3. One 
who has odd conceits ; also, a wag; a droll. 

* HO'MOR-OUS, a. Cuntaining humor ; full of wild or fan- 
ciful images ; adapted to excite laughter. 2. Having the 
power to speak or write in the style of humor; fancitul ; 
ae Aion 3 exciting laughter. 3. Subject to be governed by 

umor or caprice ; irregular ; capricious ; whimsical , (obs. ]} 
4. Moist ; bumid ; (0ds.} 

* HO'MOR-OUS-LY, adr. 1. With a wild or grotesque com- 
bination of ideas ; in a manner toexcite laughter or mirth ; 
pleasantly ; jocogely. 2. Capriciously ; whimsically ; in 
conformity with one’s humor. 

*HO'MOR-OUS-NESS, n. 1. The state or quality of being 
humorous ; oddness of conceit ; jecularity. 3. Fickle- 
ness ; capriciousness. 3. Peevishness ; petulence. 

. HO'MOR-SOME, a. 1. Peevish ; petulant ; influenced by 
the humor of the moment. 2. Odd; humorous ; adapted 
to excite laughter. 

*#HO’MOR-SOME-LY, adv. 1. Peevishly; petulantly. 2. 
Oddly ; humorously. 

aged = [L. umbo.] The protuberance formed by a crook- 

- ed back. 

HUMP’BA€K, x. A crooked back ; high shoulders. 

Ht. MP/BACKED, a. Having a crooked back. 

HUNCH,x. 1. A hump; a protuberance. 2. A lump; a 
thick piece. New England. 3. A push or jerk with the 
fist or elbow. 

HUNCH, v. t. 1. To push with the elbow ; to push or thrust 
with a sudden jerk. 2. To push out in a protuberance ; to 
crook the back. 

HUNCH ’BAE€KED, a. Having a crooked back. 

*HUND/RED, a. [Sax. Aund, of Aundred.} Denoting the 
product of ten multiplied by ten, or the number of ten 
times ten. 

® HUNDRED, x. 1. A eollection, body or sum, consisting of 
ten times ten individuals or units; the number 100. 9, 
A division or part of a county in England, supposed to 
have originally contained a hundred families, or a hundred 
warriors, or a hundred manors. 

HUND’RED-COURT, a. In tag Monies @ court held for all 
the inhabitants of a hundred. Bluckstone. 

BUNIYRED-ER, #. 1. In England, a man who mny be of a 
jury tn any controversy res ing land within the hund- 
red t which he belongs. 2. One having the jurisdiction 
of a hundred. 

HUND‘REDTH, a. The ordinal of a hundred. 

HUNG, pret. and pp. of hang. 

HUN GA-RY-WA‘TER, z. A distilled water prepared from 
the tops of flowers of rosemary ; 80 called from a queen of 
Pcie for whose use it was first made. 

BUN'GER, an. (Sax., G., Dan., Sw. kuager.} 1. An uneasy 
sensation occasioned by the want of food; a craving of 
food by the stomach ; craving appetite. 2. Any strong or 

r desire. 

HUNGER, v. i. 1. To feel the pain or uneasiness which is 
oceastoned by long abstinence from food ; to ctave food. 
2. To desire with great eugerness ; to long for. 

(HUNGER. eo. ¢. To famish. 
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HUN ER-BIT, a. Pained, piuched or weakened by 

HUN ER-BIT-TEN, luinger. 

[IU NGER-UING, pyr. Feeling the uneasiness of want of 
food ; desiring eagerly ; longing tor, craving. 

HUNGELR-LY, a. Hungry ; wanung food. sak. 

HUN GER-LY, ade. W ith keen appetite. | Little ased. | Stak 

HUNGER-STARVED, co Starved with huuger ;, pinched 
by want of food. Joryden. 

cee ae a. Hungry; pinched by want of food. 

1UNGRI-LY, adv. With keen appetite ; voracivualy. Dry 


den. 

HUNGRY, a. 1. Having a keen appetite ; feeling pain o 
uneasiness from want of food. 2. Having an eager desire. 
3. Lean; enraciated, a8 if reduced by hunger. 4. Not 
rich or fertile; puor; barren ; requiring substances lo ea- 
rich itself. 

HUNKS, «. A covetous, sordid man ; a miser; a niggard. 

HUNS, «. (L. Hunn.} The Scythians who conquered /’an- 
nonia, and gave it its present name, Hungary. 

HUNT, ov. t. (Sax. Auntisn.| 1. ‘fo chase wild animals, par- 
ticularly quadrupeds, for the purpose of catching them for 
food, or for the diversion of sportsmen , to pursue with 
hounds for taking, as game. 2. ‘Tuo go in search of, fur 
the purpose of shooting. 3. To pursue ; to tuHow clreely, 
4. To use, direct or manage hounds in the chase. — 7v usg 
out or after, to seek ; to search for. Locke.— To hunt free, 
to pursue and drive out or away.—Tv Aunt deicn, to de 

ress ; to bear down by persecution or viclence. 

HUNT, rc. 1. To follow the chase. 2. To seck wild ant 
mals for game, or for killing thein by shooting when 1a3- 
ious. 3. To seek by clase pursuit ; to searcla. 

HUNT, #. 1. A chase of wild animals for catching them 
2. A huntsman ; jobs.) 3. A pack of hounds. 4. Pursuit; 
chase. 5. A seeking of wild animals of any kind f@ 


me. 

uENT ED, pp. Chased ; pursued , sought. 

HUNT'ER, nr. 1. One who pursues wild animals with 8 
view to take them, either for sport or for food. 2 A 
that scents game, or is employed in the chase. 3. 
horse used in the chase. 

HUNT'ILNG, ppr. Chasing for seizure ; pursuing ; seeking; 
searching. 

HUNTING, x. I. The act or practice of parsuing wild ant 
mals, for catching or killing them. 2. A pursuit ; a seek- 


ing. 

HUNTING-HORN, n. A bugle; a born ased to cheer the 
hounds in pursuit of game. 

HUNT‘ING-HORSE, ) x. A horse used in hunting. Bas- 

HUN TING-NAG ler. 

HUNTING-SEAT, nr. A temporary residence for the por- 
pose of hunting. Gray. 

HUNT’RESS, rx. A female that follows the chase. 

HUNTSMAN, vn. 1. One who practices hunting. 2. The 
servant whose office itis to manage the chase. 

HUNTSMAN-SHIP, a. ‘The art or practice of hantimg. 

HUR'DEN, a. A coarse kind of linen. [Local, or ie 

HUR'DLE, vr. (Sax. Ayrdel.) 1. A texture of twigs, osiers 
or sticks ; a crate of various forms, accarding to its desti- 
nation.—. In fortyficatwn, a collection of twigs or sticks 
interwoven closely and sustained by long stakes.—i. In 
husbandry, a frune of split timber or sticks watled 
together, serving for gates, inclosures, &c. 

HUR DLE, v. t. To make up, hedge, cover, or close with 
hurdles. Seward. 

HURDS, n. The coarse part of flax or hemp. See Harps. 

HUR- DY-GUR'DY, x». An instrument of music, said to 
be used in the streets of London. 

HURL, v. ¢. [Arm. harlua.) 1. To throw with violence, 
to drive with great forre. 2. To utter with vebemence ; 

not in ara 3. To play ata kind of game. 

HCRL, o. i. To move rapidly ; to whirl. 7homaon,. 

HURL, a. 1. The act of throwing with violence. 
inult; riot; commotion. Anolles. 

HURKL/BAT, x. A whirl-bat; an old kind of weapon. 

HURL BONE, n. In a@ Aorse,a bone near the middle of 
the buttock. Facye. 

HURLED, pp. Thrown with violence. 

HURE‘ER, «. One who hurks, or who plays at burling. 


2. Ta 


HURLING . Throwing with force ; playing at hurling. 

HURIAWIND, nA whirlwind, which see. Sandys. 

HURL‘Y, nw. (Dan. Aur! om burl: Fr. hurle 

HURI/Y-BURL-Y,§  bvriu.] Tumult ; bustle ; confusson 
Shak. 

Ho oan 'y) exclam. Hoora ; huzza. See Hoora. 


HURRICANE, a. [Sp. hwracan, for furaran.) 1. A most 
violent storm of wind. 2. Any violent i ne 

HUR’‘RIED, pp. Hastened ; urged or impelled to rapid mo- 
tion or vigorous action. 

HUR’RI-BR, x. One who hurries, urges or impels. 

HUR'RY, r. ¢. [L. carro; Fr. courr.] 1. To hasten; to 
impel to greater speed ; to drive or press forward with 
more rapidity ; to urge to act or proceed with more celer- 
ity. 2. To drive or impel with violence. 3. To urge of 
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drive with itation and confusion ; for confusion is 
often ca by hurry.— 7 kerry away, to drive or carry 


away in baste. 

HURRY, v. i. To move or act with haste ; to proceed with 
celerity or precipitation. 

HURRY, a. 1. A driving or pressing forward in motion or 
business. 2. Pressure ; urgency to haste. 3. Precipita- 
tion that occasions disorder or confusion. 4. Tumult; bus- 
tle ; cummotion. 

UR’RY-ING, ppr Driving or urging to greater speed ; pre- 
cipitating. 

HUR RY_SKUB RY, adv. Confusedly ; in a bustie. 

HURST, n. (Sax. Aurst, or vie A wood or grove. 

HURT, c. ¢. ; pret.and pp. Aurt. (Sax. Ayrt.] 1. ‘To bruise ; 
to give pain by a contusion, pressure, or any violence to 
the body. 2. To wound; to injure or impair the sound 
state of the body, as by incision or fracture. 3. ‘To harm; 
to damage ; to injure by occasioning logs. 4. To injure by 
diminution ; to impair. 5. ‘To injure by reducing in qual- 
ity ; to impair the strength, purity or beauty of. 6. ‘Io 
harm ; to injure ; to damage, in general. 7. To wound; 
to injure ; to give pain to. 

HURT, x. 1. A wound ; a bruise ; any thing that gives pain 
to the body. 2. Harn, mischief; injury. 3. Injury ; 
logs, 

HURT'ER, nz. One who hurts or does hari. 

HURT’'ERS, n. Pieces of wood at the lower end of a plat- 
form, to prevent the wheels of gun-carriages from injur- 
ing the Parapet. 

SURTEUL, a. Injurious ; mischievous ; occasioning toss 
or destruction ; tending to impair or destroy. 

BURT FUL-LY, adv. Injurionsly ; mischievously. 

HURTFUL U-NESS, x. [njuriousness; tendency to occasion 
loss or destruction ; mischievousness. 

¢ HUR’TLE, v. t. [from Aurt.) ‘lo clash or run against ; to 
jostle ; to skirmish ; to meet in shuck and encounter ; to 
wheel suddenly. 


¢ HUR'TLE, ov. t. 1. To move with violence or impetuosity. 


ser. 2. To oo forcibly ; to whirl. 

AUR‘TLE-BER-RY, n. A whortleberry, which see. 

HURT‘LESS, a. 1. Harmless ; innocent ; doing uo injury ; 
innoxious. 2 Receiving nv injury. 

AURT'LESS-LY, ado. Without harm. [ Little used.) 

HURT'LESS-NESS, x». Freedora fram any harmful qual- 
ity. [Little used.] Johnsun. 

GUS BAND, n. (Sax. Ahusbunda.} 1. A man contracted or 
joined to a woman by marriage. A man to whom a wo- 
man is betrothed.—2. In seamen’s languaye, the owner 
of a ship who manages its concerns in person. 3. The 
male of animals of a lower order. 4. An ecunomist; a 
good manager ; a man who knows and practices tlie meth- 


ods of frugality and profit. 5. A farmer; a cultivator ;. 


a tiller of the ground. 

HUS'BAND, vo. t. 1. To direct and manage with frugality 
in expending any thing; to use with economy. 2. To 
till; to cultivate with good management. 3. To supply 
with a husband peels used. } 

8US'BAND-A-BLE, a. Manageable with economy. 

@US'BAND-ED, pp. Used or managed with economy ; 
well-managed. 

f1US'BAND-ING, fr Using or managing with frugality. 

HUS/BAND-LESS, a. Destitute of a husband. 

HUS'BAND-LY, a. Frugal ; thrifty. [Listle used.) 

US'BAND-MAN, n. 1. A farmer; a cultivator or titer of 
the ground ; one who labors in tillage. 2. The master 
of a family. Chaucer. 

4U3'BAND-RY, x. 1. The business of a farmer. 2. Fru- 
gality ; domestic economy ; guod management ; thrift. 
3. Care of domestic affairs. 

HUSH, a. [G. husck.] Silent; still ; quiet ; as, they are 
hush es death. 

1USH, 2. t. 1. To still ; tosilence ; to calm ; to make quiet ; 
to repress noise. Stak. 2. To appease; to allay; to 
calm. 

HUSH, x. t. To be still ; to be silent. Spenser. 

HUSH, tmperative of the verb, used as an exclamation, be 
still ; be silent or quiet ; make no noise— To hush up to 
suppress ; to keep concealed. Pupe. 

1USH'MON-RY, 2. A bribe to secure sence ; money paid 
to hinder information, or disclosure of facts. 

HUSK, xn. (qu. W. in The external covering of cer- 
tain fruits or seeds of plants. 

USK, v. t. To strip off the external integument or cover- 
ing of the fruits or seeds of plants. 

HUSKED, pp. 1. Stripped of tts husks. 2. a. Covered with 

husk 


a nusk. 
HUSK’'I-NESS, x. The state of being dry and rough, like 
husk : 


a ' 

HUSK‘ING, ppr. Mripping off husks. 

USK‘ING, x. The act of stripping off husks. 

HUSK'Y, a. 1. Abounding with husks ; consisting of husks. 
2. Resembling husks ; dey: rough: 3. Rough, as sound ; 
harsh ; whizzi-ig. 

HO SO, a. A fish of the genus acctpenser. 
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{Partar, ware.) 
hormeman, in German cavalry. 
HUSS VDE, x. A follower of Join Huss, the reformer. 

HUSS#Y, nx. [contracted trom Austeife, housewite.} 
bad or worthless woman. 2. An 
woman. Tusser. 

HUS ‘TINGS, n, [Sax. Austinge.} 1. A court held tn Guild- 
hall, in London, before the lord mayor and aldermen of 
the city ; the supreme court or council of the city. 2. 
The place where an election of a member of parliament fs 


held. Burke. 
[D. a) 


-\ mounted soldier, a 


1 A 
economist ; # thrifty 


AUe TLE, (hue) v. i. 

n confusion ; to push or crowd. To ehrug up the shoul. 

ders. Grose. . oe 

* HUS'WIFE, a. 1. A worthless woman. [See Hussy.j 
Shak. 2. A female economist ; a thrifty woman. Sick. 

* HUS WIFE, ov. ¢. To manage with economy and frugality. 

* HUSWIPFE-LY, a. Thrifty ; frugal ; becoming a hvuuse- 
wife. Tusser. 

* HUS'‘WIFE-LY, ade. Thrifily ; like a good bhuswife or 
husband. 

*HUS WIFE-RY, n. The business of managing the con- 
cerns of a family by a female ; female IMmahagement. 

HUT, x. be Athtte ; D. hut.) A small house, hovel ar cabin ; 
a mean lodge or dwelling ; a cottage. 

HUT, ». t. To place in huts, as troups encamped in winter 


quarters. Smollett. 
HUT, v. i. To take lodgings in buts. 7. Pickering. 
in huts. Mitford. 


HUT’TED, pp. Lodge 

HUT'TING, ppr. Placing in huts ; taking lodgings in huts. 

HUTCH, rn. Fr. huche.] 1. A chest or box; a corn-chest o¢ 
bin; a case for rabbits. Murtimer. 2. A rat-trap. 

HUTCH, v. t. To hoard ; to lay up as in a chest. Milton. 

HUTCH-IN-S6'NI-AN, nx. A follower of the opinions of 
John Hutchinson, of Yorkshire, England. 

HUX, v. t. To fish for pike with bh and lines fastened 
to duating bladders. Encyc. 

t HUZZ, oc. i. To buzz. Barret. 

HUZ-ZX', x. A shout of joy ; a foreign word, used in writ- 
tag only, and most preposterously, as it is never used in 

ractice. The word used is our native word hoora, or 
ooraw. See Hoora. 

HUZ-ZX’', v. i. To utter a loud shout of joy, or an acclama- 
tiou in Joy or praise. 

HUZ-ZA’, v. t. To receive or attend with shouts of joy. 

H@A-CINTH, 2. [L. hyacinthus.) 1. In botany, a genus 
of plar.ts, of several species.—2. In mineralogy, a mineral, 
a@ variety of zircon. 

HY-A-CINTH'INE, a. Made of hyacinth ; consisting of hy- 
acinth ; resembling hyacinth. Milton. 

HY'‘ADS, a. (Gr. sete) In astronumy, @ cluster of seven 
stars in the Bull’s head, supposed by the ancients to bring 
rain. 

HY'A-LINE, a. [Gr. badcvos.] Glassy ; resembling glass, 
consisting of glass. Milton. 

HY'A-LITE, x. in ae Muller’s glass. 

HY’ BER-NA-€LE, § IBERNACLE, 

HY BER-NATE, see HiBpernate, 

HY-BER-NA’TION. HIBERNATION. 


To shake together 


HYBRID, 2. (L. yes A mongrel or mule ; an animel 
or plant, produced from the mixture of two species. Lee. 
HYBRID a. Mongrel; produced from the mixture 


H® BRI-BOUS, of two species. 

HY'DAGE, a. In law, a tax on lands, at acertain rate by the 
hide. Blackstone. 

AY DA-TID, ja. [Gr. pean] A \ittle transparent vesicle 

HY'DA-T18, or bladder filled with water, on any part 
of the body, as in dropsy. 

HY'DRA, n. [L. Aydra.] 1. A water serpent.—In fabulous 
Atstory, & serpent or monster, represented as having many 
heads, slain by Hercules. 2. A technical name of a genus 
of zvophytes, called polypus, or pulypusee. 3. A southern 
constellation, containing 60 stars. 

H®-DRAO'ID, a. [Gr. tdwp, and acid.] An acid formed by 
the union of hydrogen with a substance without oxygen. 

HY DRA-GOGUE, (hfdra-gog) n. [Gr. bédpaywyos.] A 
medicine that occasions a discharge of watery humors, 

HY-DRAN'GE-A, n. (Gr. ddwp and ayyaov.} A plant. 

HYDRANT, n. (Gr. tdpaiww. op Pe ur machine, by 
which water is raised and discharged. 

HY-DRXAR/GIL-LITE, n. (Gr. bdwp and apy:ddos.] A min- 
eral, called also wavellite. 

HYDRATE, x. [Gr. idwo.} In chemistr 
definite A rt 

HY-DRAUL‘IE 


& com ip 
of a metallic oxyd with gaa 
\ a. (Fr. Aydraulique ; L. Aydrauticus. 

HY DRAUL'-@AL, Relating to the conveyance 
water through pipes. 2. Transmitting water throug 
pipes. 

HY-DRAULIIES, n. The science of the motion end force 
of flaids, and of the construction of all kinds of instra- 
ments and machines by which the force of fluids is appil- 
ed to practical purposes ; a branch of hydrostatics. 


© See Sunopeie = MOVE, BOOK. DOVE ;—BULL, UNITE.—€asK ; GasJ;@20Z;OCHea SH; FHasinthis | Obsolete. 
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8Y-DREN’TE-RUCELF, n. (Gr. bdwp, esrepor and xyAn.J !) HY DROP-SY. See Daopsy. 


A dropsy of the scrotuin with rupture. 

HYD-RI-OD‘I€, a. [hydrogen and wdic.) Denoting a pe- 
culiar acid of gaseous substance. 

HYD RI-O-DA'TE, a. A salt formed by the hydriodic acid 
with a base. De Claubry. 

HY-DRO-C€AR BO-NATE, n. [Aydroger, and L. carbo.) Car- 
bureted bydrogen gas. 

HY-DRO-CAR BU-KET, x. Carbureted hydrogen. 

HY DROU-CELE, a. (Gr. bépoxndAn.] Any hernia proceed- 
ing from water, a watery tuinor, particularly one in the 
scrotum. A dropsy of the serotuin. 

HY-DRO-CEPH’A-LUS, a. (Gr. bdwp and xepudy.] Drop- 
sy of the head. Core. 

HY-DRO CHLORATE, 2». A compound of hydrochloric 
acid and a base ; 3 muriate. Journ. of Science. 

HY-DRO-E€HLO'RIE, a. Hydrochloric acid is muriatic acid 

. Webster’s Manual, : 

HY-DRO-CY‘A-NATE, n. Prussiate ; cyanuret. 

HY-DRO-CY-AN'IE, a. [Aydrogen, and Gr. cvavos.] 
hydrocyanic acid is the same as the prussic acid. 

HY-DRO-DY-NAMIE€, a. [Gr. bdwp and duvayts.}  Per- 
taining to the force or re of water. 

HY-DRO-DY-NAM‘I€S, an. That branch of natural philos- 
oot which treats of the phenomena of water and other 

uids, 

HY-DRO-FLO'ATE, x. A compound of hydrofluoric acid 
and a base. 

HY-DRO-FLU-OR'IE, a. (Gr. bdwp, and L. fuor.] Consist- 
ing of fluorin and hydrogen. 

HY DRO-GEN, a. (Gr. béwp and yevvaw.}] In chemistry, a 
ge which constitutes one of the elements of water. 

HY DRO-GE-NATE, v. t. To combine hydrogen with any 


thing. 
HY DRO-GE-NA-TED, pp. {mn combination with hydro- 


en. 

HY DRO-GE-NTZE, v. t. To combine with hydrogen. 

HY DRO-GE-NIZED, pp. Combined with hydrogen. 

HY DRO-GE-NIZ-ING, ppr. Combining with hydrogen. 

HY-DROG/RA-PHER, n. One who draws maps of the sea, 
Jakes or other waters ; one who describes the sea or other 
waters. 

HY-DRO-GRAPHIE a. Relating to or containing a 

HY-DRO-GRAPH'LCAL description of the sea, sea 
coast, isles, shoals, depth of water, &c., or of a lake. 

@Y-DROG RA-PHY, 2. (Gr. bdwp and ypagw.)] ‘The art 
of measuring and describing the sea, lakes, rivers and 
other waters ; or the art of forming charts of the sea. 

H?-DROG'U-RET, vn. A compound of hydrogen with a 


base. 

HY-DROGU-RET-ED, a. Denoting a compound of hydro- 
gen with a base. 

AY DRO-LITE, a. ee bdwo and d:Bos.] A mineral. 

4Y-DRO-LOG'LEAL, a. Pertaining to hydrology. 

HY-DROL/O-GY, x. [Gr. ddwp and Aoyos.} The science 
of water, its properties and phenomena. 

HY'DRO-MAN-CY, n. (Gr. bdwp and pavreca.] A method 
of divination by water. 

HY-DRO-MAN TI€, a. Pertaining to divination by wa- 
ter. 

HY'DRO-MEL, x. [Fr.; Gr. bdwo and per.) 
consisting of honey diluted in water. 

HY-DROM‘E-TER, xn. An instrument to measure the grav- 
ity, density, velocity, force, &c. of water and other fluids, 
and the strength of spirituous liquors, 

HY.-DRO-MET RIE, a. |. Pertaining toa hydrometer, 

HY-DRO-MET'RI-C€AL, § or to the measurement of the 
gravity, &c. of fluids. 2. Made by a hydrometer. 

HY-DROM’E-TRY, n. (Gr. bdwo and perpov.] The art of 
Ane aa the gravity, density, valneiy, force, &c. of 
fluids, and the strength of rectified spirits. 

HY-DRO-OX YD, n. [Gr. bdwo, and oryd.] A metallic oxyd 
combined with water ; a metallic hydrate. 

HY DRO-PHANE, xn. (Gr. bdwp and guivw.] In mincralo- 
ay, a variety ot opal made transparent by immersion in 
water. Kirwan. 

HY-DROPH’A-NOUS, a. Made transparent by immersion 
in water. Kirwan. 

* 119-DRO-PHOBI-A, } x. (Gr. b6wo and goBeouat.) A pre- 

HY DRO-PHO-BY, ternatural dread of water: a 
oe of canine madness, or the disease itself, which 
is thus denominated. 

HY-DRO-PHGO'BIE, a. Pertaining to a dread of water, or 
canine madness. Med. Repos. 7 

HY-DROP'TE a. [L. hydrops; Gr. £6 -} 1. Dro 

HY-DROP'I-GAL, tid disease hi ers 
water. 2. Containing water; caused by extravasated 
water. 3. Resembling dropay. Tillotson. | 

HY-DRO-PNEU-MAT'I€, (hy-dro-na-matiik) a. (Gr. bdwp 
and wvevpars‘os.) An epithet given to a vessel of water, 
with other apparatus for chemical experiments. 


The 


A liquor 


HY PRO-RECOPE, a. [Gr. béep and cxowew.) A kind of 
water clock. 

HY DRO-STAT HE, ba. (Gr. ddwp and crarixos.] Ro 

HY-DRO-STAT- LEAL, § lating to the science of weigh 
ing fluida, or hydrvustatics. 

HY-DRU-STAT-1-CAL-LY, adv. According to hydromatica, 
or to hydrostatic principles. Bentley. 

HY-DRO-STAT 1CS, x. ‘he science which treate of the 
weight, motion, and equilibriums of fluids. 

HY-DRO-SULPH'ATE, n. The same as hydrosulphs 


rel. 

HY-DRO-SULPH'U-RET, x. A combination of sulpbureted 
hydrogen with an earth, alkali or metollic oryd. 

HY-DKO-8U LPH'U-RET-ED, @e. Combined with sulpbo- 
reted hydrogen. 

H®-DRO-THO RAX, n. (Gr. bdep and Owpat.) Dropsy in 


the chest. Coze. 
[Gr. bdwp.] Cansing a discharge of 


HY-DROT IE, a. 
water. 

HY-DROT IE, ». A medicine that purges off water. 

HY-DROX-AN'THATE, xn. (Gr. iéwo and favbws.] In 
chemistry, &® compound of hydroxanthic acid with a 
base. 

HY-DROX-AN’THIE, a. An acid, formed by the action of 
alkalies on the bisulphuret of carbon. 

HY DRU-RET, an. A combination of hydrogen with sulphur, 
or of sulphur and sulphureted hydrogen. 

WY DRUS, x. (Gr. bowp.) A water snake. 

HY-& MAL, a. [L. Aiems.] Besonging to winter; done in 
winter. 

tit E-MATE, ov. t. To winter at a place. 

HY-E-Ma TION, ». [L. hiemo.] The passing or spending 
of a winter in a particular place. 

H¥-E'NA, vn. [L. hyena.) A quadruped. 

H¥-GROME-TER, x. [Gr. typos and petpov.) AD 
instrument for measuring the moisture of the at- 
mosphere 

H?-GRO-MET'RLEAL, a. Pertaining to bygrometry; 
made by or according to the hygrometer. 

H&-GROM E-TRY, ». The act os art of measuring the 
moisture of the alr. 

HY GROU-SEOPE, a. [Gr. bypos and oxowew.] The same 
as hygrometer. 

H&-GRO-SCOP TE, a. Pertaining to the hygroscope. 

H®-GRO-STAT IES, w. (Gr. bypos and cratian.} The sci 
ence of comparing degrees of moisture. 

HYKE, ». [Ar.] A blanket or lonec garment. 

HY-LAR-€HI-CAL, a, (Gr. bAy ard apyn.] Presiding over 
matter. Hallyweil. 

HY-LO-Z6'1€, n. (Gr. brn and Zwn.] One who holds mat- 
ter to be animated. Clarke. 

HYM, 7. A species of dog. Qu. Shak. 

H@Y MEN, 2. [L.] 1. In anctent mythology, a fabulous deity 
supposed to preside over murriazes.—2. In anafeumy, the 
virginal membrane.—J. In butary, the tine pellicle which 
incloses a flower in the bude 

*HY-ME-NEVAL, 

*HO-ME-NE‘AN, 

*HY-ME-NE AL . 

Hi HY-ME-NEVAN, n. A marriage song. Milton. 

H?'ME-NOP-TER, a. (Gr. bury and erepov.) In esto 

HY-ME-NOP' TE-RA, mology, the hymenopters are ap 
order of insects. 

HY-ME-NOP'TE-RAL, «4. 
wings. 

HYMN, (him) n. [L. Aymnus.] A song or ode in honor of 
God, and, among pagans, in honor of some deity. _ 

HYMN, (him) c. t. I. To praise in song; to worship by 
singing hymns. Milton. 2, To sing; to celeb ale in 
SON. 


a. Pertaining to marriage. Pope. 


Having four membranous 


HY MN, (him) zc. «. To sing in praise or adoration. 
HYMNED, (himd) pp. Sung; praised; celebrated in 
song. 


eee (him‘ing) ppr. Praising im song; sing 
n 


g. 

HYM'NI€, a. Relating tohymns. Doane. - 

HY M-NOL‘O-GIST, n. A composer of hymns, 

HYM-NOL‘O-GY x. (Gr. buvos and Aoyos.] A collection 
of hymns. -Mede. 

HY-OS-CLA™MA, xn. A vegetable alkali. Ure. 

HYP, x. [a contraction of hypuchkundria.] A disease ; de 
pression of spirits. 

rYP, cv. t. To make melancholy ; to depress the spirits. 
Spectator. 

HY-PAL LAGE, ». [Gr. bradAayn.] In grammar, a tig- 
ure consisting of a mutual change of cases. 

HY-PAS PIST, x. (Gr. facmeorns.) A soldier in the ar- 
mies of Greece, armed in a particular manner. 

HYPER, 1. Gr. drep, Eng. over, isused in composition to 


a 
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dente «vce, or something over, ar beyond. 2.2. A 
hypercritic ; [not used.| Prior. 

HE-PE-RAS PIST, ». (Gir. bxepaomeorns.) A defender. 

HY-PER BA-TON,( a. (Gr. bneofarov.) In grammar, a 

HY PER-BATE, figurative constraction, inverting 
the natural and proper order of words and sentences. 

HY-PER BO-LA, x. [Gr. baep and BadAw.} In coms sections 
and geumetry, a section of a cone, when the cutting plane 
makes a greater angle with the base than the side of the 
cone nakes. Wedder. 

HY-PER‘BO-LE, xn. [Fr. hyperbole; Gr. frepfodn.) In 
rhetoric, a figure of speech which expresses much more 
or leas than the truth, or which represents things 
much greater or less, better or worse, shan they really 


are. 

HY-PER-BOLIE n. ]. Belonging to the hyperbola ; 

HY-PER-BOL'-€AL, { having the nature of the hyper- 
bola. 2 Relating to or containing hyperbole, exarge- 
rating or diminiahing beyond the fact; exceeding the 
truth. 

HY-PER-BOL'I-CAL-LY, adv. 1. In the form of a hyperbola. 
2. \Vith exaggerntion ; in a manner to express more or 
less than the truth. 

HY-PER-BOL'I-FORM, a. Having the form or nearly the 
form of a ah etiteg 

FiY-PER BO-LIST, 2. One who uses hyperboles. 

H 2-PER BO-LIZE, cv. i. To speak with exaggeration. 

AlY-PER'BO-LIZE, vo. & To exaggerate or extenuate. 

H-PER‘BO-LOID, 9. [Ayperbola, and Gr. edos.) A hy- 

rbolic conoid. 

HY-PER-BO‘RE-AN, a. [L. hyperboreus.] 1. Northern; 
belonging to or inhabiting a region very far north; most 
northern. 2 Very cold ; frigid. 

HY-PER-BO/RE-AN, n. An inhabitant of the moet north- 
ern region of the earth. 

HY-PER-CAR’/BU-RET-ED, a. Supercarbureted ; having 
the largest proportion of carbon. Silliman. 

HY-PER-CAT-A-LEE'TIE, a. (Gr. brepxatadnerixos.] A 
hypercatalectic verse, in Greek and Latun poetry, is a verse 
whieh has a syllable or two beyond the regular and just 
measure. 

HY-PER-CRITIE, 2. (Fr. kypercritique.] One who is crit- 
ical beyond measure or reason; an over-rigid critic; a 
ciptious censor. . 

HY -PER-CRIT ILE i 1. Over-critical ; critical beyond 

H¢-PER-€RIT'L@AL, use or reason; animadverting 
on faults with unjust severity. Swift. 
nice or exact. 

HY-PER-ERITI-CISM, 2. Excessive rigor of criticism. 

HY-PER-DO'LLA, n. [Gr. baep and dovAcia.] Super-service 
in the Romish church, perfurmed to the virgin Mary. 

HY-PER'L-CON, rz. John’s wort. Stukely. 

HY-PER'ME-TER, a, (Gr. baeo and perpov.] Any thing 

eater than the ordinary standard of measure. 

HY-PER-MET’RI-CAL, a. Exceeding the common meas- 

‘ure; havinga redundant syllable. 
HY-PER-OX'YD, a. ier bxcp, and ozyd.] Acute to excess, 
“as acrystal. Cleareland. 

H¢-PER-OX'VY-GE-NA-TED, ) a. Super-saturated with ox- 

HY-PER-OX/Y-GE-NYZED ygen. 

HY-PER-OX-Y-MO'RI-ATE, n. The same as chlorate. 

HY-PER-OX-Y-MU-RI-ATI€, a. The kypororymuriatic acid 
is the chloric acid. 

HY-PER-PHYS'I-€AL, a. Supernatural. 

HY-PER-SAR-€O'8I8, n. (Gr. bxcpoapxwors.] The growth 
of fungous or proud flesh. 

HY PER-STENE n. A mineral, Labrador hornblend, 

HY PER-STHENE, or schillerspar. 

HY PHEN, n. (Gr. épev.] A mark or short line made be- 
tween two words to show that they form a compound 
word, or are to be connected ; as in pre-vecupted. 

HYP-NOT'IE, a. (Gr. brvos.] Having the quality of pro- 
ducing sleep ; tending to produce sleep; narcotic; sopo- 


rific. 

HYP-NOT'I€, n. A medicine that produces, or tends to pro- 
duce sleep ; an opiate ; a narcotic ; a soporific. 

AY PO, a Greek preposition, fo, under, beneath; ased in 
composition. ‘Thus, kypusulphuric acid is an acid contain- 
jug juss oxygen than sulphuric cid. 

H¥-POB-O-LE, x. (Gr. bro and Baddw.) In rhetoric, a 
firure in which several things are mentioned that seem 
to make aguinst the argument or in favor of tho opposite 
side, and each of them is refuted in order. 

AYP O-CAUST, 2. (Gr. broxavorov.) 1. Among the Greeks 
and Romans, a subterraneous place where was a furnace 
to heat baths. 2. Among the muderns, the place where a 
fire is kept to warm a stove or a hot-house. 

SCION See HrrocHonpria. 

HYP-O-CHON DRI-A, » plu. [Gr. from &x0 and xovdpos.} 

. In anatomy, the sides of the belly under the cartilages 


2. Excessively 
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of the spurtous sihe ; the syuacet on each side of the epr 
gastric region, 2. Hypochondriac conplaints. 

*HYP-O-CHON DRI-AC, a. 1. Pertaining to the hy poeuan: 
dria, or the parts of the bady so called. 2. Aflected by 
a disease, attended with dcbiluy, depression of spirite 
or tuelancholy, 3. Producing melancholy or low spirits 

®*HY?P-O-CLON DEI-AG, n, A persen afiected with debili- 

» lowness of opirite or melancholy. 

HYP-O-CHWON-DREA-€AL, a, Tbe same as hypockondriac. 

HYP-O-CHON-DRIA-CiSM, n. A disease of men, charite 
terized by languor or debility, depression of spirits oF 
melancholy, with dyspepsy. 

HYP-O-€ HON-DRIA-S18, x. Hypochondriacism. 

HYP'O-CIST, a. [Gr. broxtoris.] An inepissated juice ob- 
tained from the sessile usarum, 

H€-PO-€RA-TER/I-FORM, a. (Gr. bno, xparae, and form | 
Salver-shaped ; tubular at top. 

HY-POCRLSY, a. { Fr. bypecrisies L. hypeorivis ; Gr. box: 
piots.) }. Simulation ; a feigning & be what one is not ; 
or dissimulation, a concealment of one’s real character 
or motives ; a Counterfeiting of religion. 2 Simulation ; 
deceitful appearance ; false pretense. 

HYP-O-€RITE, a. (Fr. hypocrite; Gr. bmoxperes.] 1. One 
who feigns to be what he is not; one who has the 
form of godliness without the power, or who assumes an 
appearance of piety and virtue, when he is destitute of 
true religion, 2. A diesembier ; one who assumes a 
false appe arance., 

HYP-O-ERIT IE a. 1. Simulating ; counterfeiting a 

religious character; assuming a 
false and deceitfa] appearance. 2. Dissembling; con- 
cealing one’s real character or motives. 3. Proceeding 
from hypocrisy, or marking b risy. 

HYP-O-€RITE CAL-LY, ado. With simulation; with a false 
appearance of what is good; falsely ; without sincerity. 

HY-PO-GASTRIE, a. (Gr. iso and yaernp.| 1. Relating 
to the Aypogastrium, or middle part of the lower region of 
the belly. 2. An appellation given to the internal branch 
of the iliac artery. 

HY-PO-GAS'TRO-CELE, nx. (Gr. ox nore and: «nAx.] 
A hernia or rupture of the lower belly. 

HY-PO-GE'UM, x. (Gr. bro and yaa.] A name given by 
ancient architects to all the parte of'a building whic 
were under ground. 

HY-POG/Y-NOUS, a. (Gr. bro and yorr-] A term applied 
to plants that have their corols and stamens inserted un- 
der the pistil. 

H¥-PO-PHOS'PHO-ROUS, a. Phe hypophineptrorour acid 
contains less oxygen than the phosphorous. 

HY-PO-PHOS'PHETE, ». A compound of hypophosphorous 
acid and a salifiable base. Ure. 

HY-POS TA-SIS,( vn. [L. lypostasts. | » subsist- 

HY-POS'TA-8Y, ence or substance. Hence it is used 
to denote distinct substance, or subsistence of the Father, 
Bon and Holy Spirit, in the Godhwad, called by the 
Greek Christians, three Aypostases. 

HY-PO-STATI€, a. |. Relating to hypastasis ; con- 

HY.PO-STATLEAL, | stitutive. 2. Personal, or distinct- 
¥ personal ; or constituting a distinct substance. 

HY-PO-STATL-CAI-LY, ado. Personally, 

HY-PO-8UL/PHATE, nx. A compound of. hyposulphuric 
acid and a base. : 

HY-PO-SUL'PHITE, ». A compound of hyposulphurous 
acid and a salifinble base. 

HY-PO-8UL/PHU-RI€, or HY-PO-SUI-PHU-BIE, a. Hy- 
poeulphuric acid is an acid combination of suipbur and 


oxygen. 

HY-PO.SUL/PHU-ROUR, a. Hyposulphureus: acid is an 
acid containing less oxygen than sulpburous acid. 

HY-POT'E-NUSE, n, (Gr. broretvovca.] In geometry, thie 
subtense or Jongest side of a right-angled triangle, or the 
line that subtenda the right angle. 

HY-POTILE-CATE, ¥v.t. (L. Aypotheca.] 1. To pledge, 
and, properly, to pledge the keel of a ship. 2. To pledge, 
as goods. 

HY-PUTIL E-OA-TED, pp. Pledged, as security for money 
borrowed. ; 

HY-POTH-E-CA-TING, ppr. Pledging as security. 

HY-POTH-E-CA-TION, an. Fhe act of pledging. 

HY-POTH'E-€A-TOR, n. One who pledges a ship or other 
property, as security for the repayment of money borrow. 
ed. Judge Johanson. 

HY-POTH E-SIS, nn. [U..] 1. A supposition; something 
not proved, but assumed for the purpose of argument. 
2. Asystem or theory imegined or assumed to account 
for what is not unde . 

HY-PO-THET 1€ ‘6. Including a supposition; com- 

HY.PO-THET-LGAL, | ditional ; assumed without prof, 
for the purpose cf reasoning and deducing proof. 

H®-PO-THET'I-€AL-LY, ade By way of supposition 

HYRSEF, (burs) 2. [G. hirae.] Millet. 

HYRST, x. A wood. See Hunst. 
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BYGON «2 A species of 2r-en tea from China. 

®HYbS SOP ; wa. [1.. hyxsopus.| A plant, or genus 

HY SOF, *{ (ei-mup) } pane pererrs 

HVS-TER IC a. [Fr. hysterique.] Disordered in the 

HYS Thc CAL, § region uf the womb; troubled with 
fits or nervous ons. 

HYSTER'1€&, x. A disease of women, proceeding from 
the womb, and characterized by fits o: spasmodic affec- 
tiens of the nervous system. 


| le the ninth letter, and the third vowel, of the English 

Alphabet. This vowel in French, and in most Europe- 
an languages, has the long fine sound which we express 
by e¢ in me, or ee in seen, meek. This sound we retain 
hu some foreign words which are naturalized in our lan- 
guage, as in machine, tatriue. But in moat English 
words, this long sound is shortened, as in hvliness, pity, 
gift.—The sound of 3 Jong, as in fine, kind, arise, is diph- 
thongal.—This letter enters into several digraphs, as in 
Sau, field, seize, feign, vein, friend ; and with o in oil, join, 
enn, it helps to form a proper diphthong. No English 
word ends with i, but when the sound of the letter uc- 
curs at the end of a word, it is expressed by y. 

Asa numeral, 1 signifies one, and stands for as many units 
as it is repeated in times; as, II, two, III, three, &c. 
Among the ancieat Romans, 10 stood for 500 ; cl, for 
1000 ; 19D, fe 5000; CCIVD, for 10,000; 1990) for 
50,000 ; and CCC1939, for 109,000. 

I, formerly prefixed to some English words, as in ibuilt, is 
a -ontraction of the Saxon prefix ge ; and more generally 
this was written y. 

I, proa. (Sax. ic; Goth., D. ik; G. ich; Sw. jag; Dan. jeg ; 
Gr cyw; L. ego; Port. ews Sp. yo; It. io; Fr. je.} The 
pronoun of the first person ; the word which expresses 
one's self, or that by which a speaker or writer denotes 
himself, [t is only the nominative case of the pronoun ; 
in the other cases we use me; as, {am attached to study ; 
study delichts me. In the plural, we use we, and us, 
which appear to be words radically distinct from /. 

I-AM'BIE€, a. [Fr. iammque; L. iambicus.] Pertaining to 
the .ambus, a poetic fuot. 

I-AM BIE, or I-AM’BUS, n. [L. iambus: Gr. tapos.) In 
poetry, & fout consisting of two syllables, the first short 
and the fast long, as in delight.—The following line con- 
sists whoily of iambic feet. 

He sar fas force|that oe fu|ry stay. 
1-AM'BICS, 2. piu. Verses composed of short and long sy)- 
lables alternately. Ancientiy, certain songs or satires, 
supposed to have given birth to ancient comedy. 

LA TRO-LEP'TIE, a. (Gr. tapos and aAcigw.} That which 
cures by anointing. 

BEX, vw. [L.] The wild goat of the genus capra. 

BIS, «. (Gr. and L.) A_ fowl of the genus taatalus, and 
yrallic order, a native of Egypt. 

T-€ARI-AN, a. [from Icurus.] Adventurous in flight ; soar- 
ing too high for safety, like Icarus. 

ICE, «. [Sax. is, isa ; G. eis.) 1. Water or other fluid con- 

ealed, or in a solid state. 2. Concreted sugar.—7'o 
cak the ice, ls to make the first opening to any attempt. 

ICE, v.¢. 1. To cover with ice ; to convert into ice. 2. To 
—— with concreted sugar; to frost. 3. To chill; to 


eze. 

ICEBERG, x. [ice, and G. berg.] A hill or mountain of 
ice, or a vast body of ice accumulated in valleys in Ligh 
northern latitudes ; a vast mass of floating ice. 

tCE' BLINK, x. A name given by seamen toa bright ap- 
pearance near the horizon, occasioned by the ice, and ob- 
served before the ice itself is seen. 

WE BOAT, ». A boat constructed for moving on ice. 

ICE/BOUND a. In seamen’s language, totally surrounded 
with ice, an aa to be incapable of advancing. 

ICk’BUILT, @ 1. Composed of ice. 2. Loaded with ice. 

ICE: HOUSE, rn. A repository for the preservation of ice 
during warm weather 

IWCE'ISLE, (ise'ile) 2. A vast body of floating ice. 

ICE LAN}D-ER, «. A native of Iceland. 

ICE:-LAND-(€, a. Pertaining to Iceland; and, asa xoun, 
the language of the Icelanders. 

YCE‘PLANT, 2. A plant with icy pimples. E 

FCE/SPAR, n. A variet of feldspar. . ii 

I€H-NE'MON, a. [L.} An animal of the genus viverra, or 
weasel kind. 

I€H-NO-GRAPH'IE a. Pertaining to ichnography ; 

I€H-NO-GRAPH'L-€AL, { describing a ground-plot. 

I€H-NOGRA-PHY, 2. (Gr. tyvos and ypapw.] In perspec- 
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| HIYS'TER-O CELE, x. (Gr. berepa and way.) A apecies 


of hernia, caused by a displacement of the womb. A 
rupture containing the uterus. 

HYS: TE-KON PROT’E-RON, n. (Gr. berepey and spore- 
poy.) A rhetorical igure, when that is said last which 
was done first. 

gatic ter pebalieat gdh n. (Gr. verepa and ropy.} In surge- 


ry, the Cesarean on. 
HYTHE, n. A port. See Hitns. 


I. 


tive, the view of any thing cut off by a plane parallel to 
the horizon, just at the base of it ; a ground-plot. 

YEHOR, x. [Gr. ee 1. A thin watery humor, like 
serum or whey. ious matter flowing from an ulcer. 

YEHOR-OUS, a. 1. Like ichor; thin; watery ; seruus. 2. 
Sanious. 

ICH'THY-O-€OL, wn. (Gr. cyOvs and codXa.} Fish. 

I€H-THY-O-€OL’/LA ‘ glue: isinglass; a glue pared 
frum the sounds of fish. an sa ak al ade 

I€H'THY-O-LITE, n. (Gr. cyOvs and Aces.) Fossil fsb ; 
or the figure or impression of a fish in rock. 

I€H-THY-O-LOG'I-CAL, a. Pertaining to ichthyology. 

ICH-THY-OL/O-GIST, x. One versed in ichchyology. 

[€H-THY-OL/O-GY, xn. (Gr. «yup and dAoyos.) The aci- 
ence of fishes, or that part of zoology Which treats of fishes. 

I€H-THY-OPH'A-GOLB, a. (Gr. «xOus and gayw.] Eatung 
or subsisting on fish. 

ICH-THY-OPH/A-GY, an. The practice of eating fish. 

I€H-THY-OPH-THAL MITE, a. (Gr. ex Ovs and opGarpos-] 
Fish-eye-stone. 

I'CI-CLE, wn. (Sax. ises-gecel ; D. yskegel.) A pendent, con- 
ical mass of ice, formed by the freezing of water or other 
fluid as it flows down an inclined plane, or collects in 
drops and is suspended.—In the north of England, it @ 
called tckle. 

Y'CENESS.n. 1. The state of being icy, of of being very 
cold. 2. The state of generating ice. 

YCING, ppr. Covering with concreted sugar. 

I€ KLE, xn. In the aorth of England, an icicle. Grose. 

tVEON, x. (Gr. eexwy.) An image or representation. 

I-CON'0-€LAST, a. [Fr. wconoclaste.] A breaker or de- 
stroyer of images. 

T-€ON-O-€LAS' TIE, a. Breaking images. 

I-CON-OG'RA-PHY, n. [Gr. scxwv and ypage.] The de- 
scription of images. 

T-CON-OL/A-TER, 2. [Gr. eexwy and Aarprvs.] One that 
worships images; @ name given to the Romanists. 

T-€ON-OL‘0-GY, n. (Gr. ecxwy and doyos.) The doctrine 
of images or representations. Johnsur. 

T-€0-8A-HE'DRAL, a. (Gr. ecxoot and édpa.] Having twen- 
ty equal sides. 

1-€O-8SA-HE: DRON, 2. A solid of twenty equal sides. 

T-€O-SAN'DER, n. [Gr. esxoor and avnp.] In dbvtany, a 
an having twenty or more stamens inserted in the calyx 

I-CO-SAN’DRI-AN, a. Pertaining to the class of plants 
teosandria, 

FE'TER-[€ e. [L. tctericus. 

I€-TER'-CAL, § jaundice. 2. 
jaundice. 

I€/TER-I€, n. A remedy for the jaundice. Swift. 

1€-TE-RI’TIOUS, a. [(L. icterus.) Yellow; having the 
color of the skin when it is affected by the jaundice. 

ICY, a. 1. Abounding with ice. 2 Cold; frosty. 3 
Made of ice. 4. Resembling ice; chilling. 5. Cold, 
frigid ; destitute of affection or passion. 6. Indifferent ; 
unaffected ; backward. Shak. 

Y'CY-PEARLED, a. Studded with spangles of ice. 

Y’D, contracted from J would, or J had. 

I-DP’A, n. [L. idea.) 1. Literally, that which be seen; 
hence, form, Image, model of any thing in the mind ; that 
which is held or comprehended by the understanding.—2. 
In popular use, ulea signifies notion, conception, thought, 
Opinion, and even purpose or intention. 3. Image in the 
mind. 4, An opinion ; & proposition. 

I-DF/AL, a. 1. Existing in idea; intellectual ; mental. 2 
Visionary ; existing in fancy or imagination only. 3. 
That considers ideas as images, phantasms, or forms in 
the mind. 

I-DE: AL-ISM, ». The system or theory that makes every 
thing to consist in ideas, and denies the existence of ma- 
terial bodies, Walsh. 

I-Di A1-IZE, v.%. To form ideas. 

I-DE/AI-LY, adv. Intellectually ; mentally ; in ides. 

t I-DE’ATE, vc. t. To furm in idea, to fancy. Denae. 
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IDL 
L-DENTI€ a (Fr. identique.} ‘The same : not differ- 
EDENTI-EAL, J ! 
LDEN'TI-€AI-LY adr. With saineness. Ross. 
1-DENTI €AL-NESS, x. Sameneas. 
L-DEN-TI-PIL-€4/TION ,”. The act of making or proving 
to be the same. 
I-DEN'TI-FIED, pp. Ascertained or made to be the same. 
I-DEN'TI-FY, v.t. [L. idem and facio.} 1. To ascertain 
or prove to be the same. 2. To make to be the same ; to 
unite or combine in snch a manner as to make one inter- 
est, purpose or intention ; to treat as having the same use; 
to consider as the same in effect. 
f-DEN TI-FY, © & To become the same ; to coaleace in in- 


teres use, effect, &c. 

LDENTLFEING, le Ascertaining or proving to be 
thesame 2% Making the same in interest, purpose use, 
efficacy, &c. 

I-DEN TI-TY, a. (Fr. tdentité.] Sameness, as distinguish- 
ed from similitude and diversity. 

IDES, n. plu. [L. idus ] Im the ancient Roman calendar, 
eight days in each month ; the first day of which fell on 
the 13th of January, February, April, June, August, Sep- 
tember, November and December, and on the :5th of 
March, May, July and October. 

ID-I-OG/RA-SY, a. (Gr. cdsos and cpaors.] Peculiarity of 
constitutrvon ; that temperament, or state of constitution, 

ine ‘ flee to @ person. 

{ ). €<) 3 

ID-LO-€RATILGAL, | Peculiar in constitution. 

IDT-O-CY, w. (Gr. dtwreca.] A defect of understanding ; 
properly, @ natural defect. 

ID-I-O-E-LE€'/TRI€, a. (Gr. «dos, and electric.] Electric 

og se, or containing electricity in ite natural state. 

[-OM, x. (Fr. idiome; L. idioma.} 1. A mode of expres- 
sion peculiar to a language ; peculiarity of expression or 
phrasevlogy. 2. The genius or pec cast of a lan- 
guage. 3. Dialect. 

ID-1-O-MAT’1T€ a. Peculiar to a language ; pertain- 

ID-I-O-MAT’L@AL, } ing to the particular genius or 
modes of ex ion which belong to a language. 

ID-1-O-M ATLGAL-LY, adv. According to the idiom of a 


Jan e. 

ID1-O-PATIVIE, a. Pertaining to boy gree indicating a 
disease peculiar to o particular part of the body, and not 
arising {rom any preceding disease. 

IDL-O-PATHVL- ,AL-LY, adv. By means of its own dis- 
ease or affections ; not sympathetically. 

ID-I-OP'A-THY, . [Gr. tdtos and wafos.] 1. An original 
disease ina particular part of the body ; a disease pecu- 
liar to some part of the body, and not proceeding from an- 
other disease. 2. Peculiar affection. 

ID-[-O-RE-PUL/SIVE, a. Repuisive by itself. 

ID-[-O-SYN’‘ERA-SY, x. (Gr. cdcos, ovy and xpaas.] A 
culiar temperament or organization of a y, by which 
it is rendered more liable to certain disorders than bodies 
differenuy constituted. 

IDI-OT, rn. [L. idiota; Gr. cdewrns.} 1. A natural fool, 
or fool from his birth. 2. A foolish person ; one unwise. 

) 
ID-LOTI GAL, | & Like an idiot ; foolish ; sottish. 


IDI-OT-ISH, a. Like an idiot; partaking of idiocy ; fool- 


ish. es H 

‘MI-OT-ISM, 2. (Fr. tdiotieme.) 1. An idiom; a peculiar- 
ity of expression ; a mode of expression pecotiar to a lan- 
guage 3 & peculianty in the structure of words and phrases. 

. Idiocy. 

IDLOT-IZE, v. i. To become stupid. Pers. Letters. 

YDLE, a. (Sax. idel, ydel.} 1. Not employed ; unoccupied 
with business; inactive, dving nothing. 2. Slothful ; 

iven to rest and ease; averse to labor or employment ; 
aty. 3. Affording leisure; vacant, not occupied. 4. 
Remaining unused ; unemployed. 5. Useless ; vain; in- 
effectual. 6. Unfruitful ; barren ; not productive of good. 
7. Trifling; vain; of no importance. 8. Unprofitable ; 
not tending to edification.—/d/e differs from lazy ; the lat- 
ter nply ing constitutional or habitual aversion or indis- 
position to labor or action; whereas idir, in its proper 
sense, denotes merely unemployed. An industrious man 
inay be idle, but he cannot be /azy. 

PLE, cv. i. To lose or spend time in inaction, or without 
being employed in businers.— 7 idle away, in a transitive 
sense, to apend in idleness, 

PDLF-TEAD-ED, a. 1. Foolish; unreasonable. Carer. 2. 


ent. 


Delirious ; infatuated ; [Little wsed. 
t'DLE-LY, adv. (Sax. idelice.) So our ancestors wrote 
idly 


FDLE-NESR, n. 1. Abstinence from labor or employment ; 
the state of a person who is unemployed ; the state of do- 
ing nothing. 2. Aversion to labor; reluctance to be em- 
ployed, or to exertion either of body or mind ; laziness ; 
sloth: sluggishness, 3. Unimportance ; trivialness. 4. 
Inefiracy ; uselesaness; [litle used.] 5. Barrenness ; 
wortniessness ; [litle used.} 6. Emptiness ; foolish- 
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IGN 
ness; infatuation; a9, talene<s of \min; { little used } 


acer, 
TDLE-PA-TED, a. Idlehended ; stupid. ¢verbury. 
IDLER, a. }. One who doe nothing: one who spends 
his tine in inaction. 2. A lazy persou; a sluggard. 
YDOLES-BY, n. An idle or lazy person. Whitlock. 


'DLY, ad». 1. Inan idle manner; without employment. 
2. Lazily; sluggishly. 3. Foolishly ; ueclersly ina 
trifing way. 4. Carelessly ; without attention 5. Vain- 


ly ; ineffectually. 
ID‘O-ERASE, n. (Gr. Wea and xpacis.] A mineral. 
IDOL, x. [Fr idole; It.; Sp. idulv.} “1. An image, form 
or representation, usually of a man or other animal, con- 
secrated as an object of worship; a deity. 2. An 
image. 3. A person loved and honored to aduration. 4 
Any thing on which we set our affections. 5. A repre- 
sentation ; ee in uxe. } 
LDOL‘/A-TER, x. [Fr. tdolutre ; L. idolutatra.) 1 A wor- 
shiper of iduls ; one who worships as a deity that which 
is not God; a pagan. 2. An adorer; a great admirer. 
Y-DOL/A-TRESs, x. A fernale worshiper of idols. 
ee a. Tending to fdolatry. 
-DOL'A-TRIZE, v. t. To worship idols. 
I-DOL‘A-TRIZE, v.t. To adore; to worship. Ainsworth. 
I-DOL‘A-TROUS, a. 1. Pertaining to idolatry ; partaking 
of the nature of idolatry, or of the Wear uae, ee false gods ; 
consisting .n the worship of idols. 2. Consisting in ur 
partaking of an excessive attachment or reverence. 
I-DOL' A-TROUS-LY, ade. In an idolatrous manner. 
I-DOL‘A-TRY, a. [Fr. idolatrie ; L. idololutria.) 1. The 
worship of idols, images, or any thing made by hands, 
or which is not God. 2. Excessive attachment or ven- 
eration for any thing, or that which borders on adora- 
tion. 
I'DOL-ISH, a. Idolatrous. Milton. 
TDOL-I¢M, a. The worship of idols. [L. w.} Milton. 
YDOL-I8T, 2. A worsbiper of images ; a poetical word. 
I'DOL-IZE, v. t. To love to excess ; to love or reverence to 


adoration, , 
!'DOL-IZED, pp. Loved or reverenced to adoration. 
T'DOL-IZ-ER, x. One who idolizes, or loves to rever- 


ence. 

Y'DOL-YZ-ING, ppr. Loving or revering to an excess bor- 
dering on adoration. 

a Aa a. Idolatrous. Bale. 

-DOINE-OUS, a. [L. iduneus.] Fit; suitable ; proper ; eon- 
venient ; adequate. | Little uxed.}] Buyle. 

I'DYL, nw. [L. idyliitun.} A short poem ; properly, a short 
pastoral poem ; as, the u/y!x of Theocritus. 

I. E. stands for L. id est, that is. 

IF, cv. ¢. Lmperative, contracted from Sax. gif, from gifan, 
to give, (commonly, though not correetly, classed among 
conjunctions.) 1, It is used as the sign of a condition, or 
it introduces a conditional sentence. 2. Whether cr not. 

viet ado. [abbreviation of in faith.) Indeed ; truly. 

a 


{IG-NaRO, n. {L.] A term formerly used for block head. 
G'NE-OUS, a. (L. igneus.] 1. Consisting of fire. 2. 
ta a > having the nature of fire. J. Resembling 


re. 

IG-NES'CENT, a. [L. ignescens.] Emitting sparks of fire 
when struck with steel ; scintillating. 

IG-NES'CENT, a. A stone or mineral that gives out sparks 
when strick with steel or iron. 

IGINI-FY, ov. t. [L.iguis and facio.) To form into fire. 

IG-NUF‘LU-OUB, a. [L. iguisuus.) Flowing with fire. 

IG-NIP‘O-TENT, a. [L. tgais and poters.] Presiding oves 
fire. Pope. 

IGINIS FAT'U-US, a. [L.] A meteor or light that appears 
in the night, over marshy grounds, supposed to be occa- 
sioned by phosphoric matter extricated from putrefying 
animal or vegetable substances, or by some inflainmable 
gas ; vulgarly called Wall with the wisp, and Jack with a 
lantern. 

IG-NITE’!, v. t. [L. ignis.] 1. Te kindle, or set on fire. 
2. .VWore aenerally, to communicate fire to, or to render 
luminous or red by heat. 

IG-NITE’, v. t. To take fire ; to become red with heat. 

IG-NIT’ED, pp. 1. Seton fire. 2. Rendered red or lumi- 
nous by heat or fire. 

IG-NIT’ING, ppr. 1. Setting on fire; becoming red with 
heat. 2. Communicating fire to; heating to redness, 

IG-NI'TION, a. 1. The act of kindling, or setting on fire. 
2. The act or operation of communicating fire or heat, till 
the substance becomes red or luininous. 3. The state of 
being kindled ; more cenerally, the state of being heated 
to redness or luminonaness. 4. Calcination. 

* [G-NIT'-BLE, a. Capable of being nqniied: 

IG-NIV‘O-MOUS, a. [L. ignivomus.) Vomicing fire. 

[G-NO'BLE, a. kr., rom i agvehtlie | 1, Of low birth of 
family ; not noble; not illustrious. 2. Mean; worthless 
3. Base; not honorable. 

t{G-NO.BIL/L-TY, n. Ignobleness. Ball. 
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ILL 


1U-NO RLE NESK, a». Vi ani of dignity ; meanness 

[OQ NOULUY, ade. Bo Ont w famity or birth. 2. Meanly ,; 
dwmhonorably ; reproachfully , disgracefully ; basely. 

1G-NO-MIN--GUS, a. [lz agnomiunosus.] I. incurring 
disgrace , cowarcly ; of mean cnaracter. 2. Very shame- 
ful; eproachful ; dishonorable ; infamous. 3. Despira- 
ble ; batcn of contempt. 

IG NO.MINT2)US-LY, ado. Meanly; diagracefully ; 
shamefully. 

IG/NO-MIN-Y, 2. [L ignominia.] Public disgrace ; shame ; 
repmach ; dishonor; tn amy. 

pie Noa, a. An abbreviation of ignominy. 
G-NO-RA‘MUS, a. [L.] 1. The indorsement which a 
grand jury make on a bill presented to them for inquiry, 
when there w not evidence to support the charges ; on 
which all proceedings are stc pped, and the accused per- 
son is discharged. 2. An ignornnt person ; & vain pre- 
tender to knuwiedge. 

IG NO-RANCE, a. (Fr. L. tgroraatia.) 1. Want, absence 
or dextitution of knowledge; the negntive state of the 
mind waieh bas not been instructed. 2. Iynorances, 
in the plural, is used sometimes for omissions or mis- 
tukes. 

IGNO-RANT, @. [L. ignorans.] 1. Destitute of knowl- 
edge ; uninstructed or uninformed ; untaught; unen- 
lightened, 2. Unknown ; undiscovered. 3. Unacquaint- 
ed with, 4. Unakilltully made or done. 

IGNO-RANT, 2. A person untaught or uninformed ; one 
unlctlered ar unskilled. 

LH#NO-RANT-LY, ado. 1. Without knowledge, instruction 
er information, 2 Unskillfully ; inexpertly. 

He-NORE, ov. t. To be ignorant of. Buyle. 

rey SCLBLE @. (L. iguosciintis.] Pardonable. 
IG-NOUE, a. (L. ignotus.] Unknown. 

LGUAINA, n. «species of lizard, of the genus lacerta. 

tILE, a. 1. So written by Pope for aie, a walk or alley ina 
ch rch or public building. 2. An ear of corn. 

lA US, a. fee A circumvolution or insertion of one part 
of the gut within the other. Arbuthnot. 

LEX, a. [L.] Ln botaay, the generic name of the Aholly- 


tree. 

(L/1-A€, «a. [L. ttecus.] Pertaining to the lower bowels, 
or t» the Ucum. The iac passiun isa violent and dan- 
gerous kind of colic. * 

(L‘I-AD, x. [from /ltum, Ilion.) An epic poem, composed 
by Homer, in twenty-four books. 

ILK,a. The eame; each. This is retained in Scottish. 

tL], a. [supposed to be contracted from evil, Sax. yfel ; 
Sw. dla.) 1. Bad or evil, ina general sense ; contrary to 
good. 2. Producing evil or misfortune. 3. Bad; evil ; 
unfortunate. 4. Unhealthy ; insalubrious. 5. Cross ; 
crabbed ; surly ; peevish. 6. Diseased , disordered ; sick 
or indisposed ; applied to persons. 7. Diseased : impair- 

8. Discordant; harsh , disagreeable. 9. flumely ; 
vely. 10. Unfavorable ; suspicious. {tl. Rude; unpol- 
ished. 12. Not proper; not regular or legitimate. 

[LL, ». 1. Wickedness , depravity ; evil. 2. Misfortune ; 
calamity; evil; disease ; pain, whatever annoys or im- 
pairs happiness, or prevents success. 

{LL, adv. 1. Not well; not rightly or perfectly. 2. Not 
easy ; with pain or difficulty. 

{LL, v. t. To reproach. North of England, and Scotland. 

ILL, eabstantive or adrerb, and denoting evil or wrong, is 
much used in composition with participles to express any 
bad quality or condition ; as, ul-meaning, ill-forined, &c. 
—/l, prefixed to words beginning with /, stands for tn, as 
used in the Latin language, and usually denotes a nega- 
th. of the sense of the simple word, as W/rgal, not legal ; 
or it denotes to or oa, and merely augments or enforces 
the sense, as in Wluminate. 

fIL-LABILE, a. [See Lantz.) Not liable to fall or err ; 
infallible. oe E 

tIL-LA-BIL‘L-TY, 2. The quality of not being liable to err, 
fall or apoatatize. Cheyne. 

[L-1,AC’ER-A-BLE, a. That cannot be torn. 

U1 AE RY-MA-BLE, a. [L. dlacrymadilis.] Incapable of 


weeping. 

(L-LACSE’, penigt n. 1. A efiding In; an immission or 
entrance of one thing into another. 2. A falling on; a 
sudden attack. 

#11, LAQUUE. ATE, te. t. [L. dlagueo.] To insnare ; to en- 
trap ; to entangle ; to catch. [Léttle used. ] 

*11-LAQUE-A-TED, pp. Insnared. 

*11.-LAQ-UE-A/TION, nw. L. The act of insnaring ; a catch- 
ing or entrapping ; [little used.] 2. A snare. 

TU-LA'TION, a. (L. dlatic.) An inference from premises ; 
a conclasion; deduction. [ Ltttle used. ] 

IL‘'LA-TIUVE, a. 1. Relating to illation; that may be infer- 
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probalion or commendation. 
dis praise, 
IL-LAUDA-BLY, adr. Ina manner unworthy of prote 
without deserving praise. Broome. 
ILL-BRED, a. Not well-bred ; unpolite. 
ILL-BREEDING, n. Want of good-breeding ; anpolite 


ness. 

FLL-CON-DY’TIONED, a. Being tn bad order or state. 

IL-LE/CE-BROUS, a. [L. Wecebrosus.} Alluring; fall of 
allurement. Flyot. 

fo ee a. Not legal; unlawful; contrary to law ; &- 

icit. 

IL-LE-GAL‘L-TY, n. Contrariety to lew ; unlawfalness. 

IL-LT'GAL-IZE, v. t. To render unlawful. 

IL-LEGAL-LY, adv. In a manner contrary to law ; an- 
lawfully. Blackstone. 

H-LEGAL-NESS, n. The state of being illegal. Srotz. 

IL-LEG-1-BILI-TY, a. The quality of being Hlegible. 

IL-LEG I-BLF, a. That cannot be read. 

IL-LEGI-BLY, ade. in a manner not to be read. 

IL-LE-GIT'-MA-CY, n. 1. The state of being born ott of 
wedlock ; the state of bastardy. 2. The state of being not 

enuime, or of legitimate origin. 

IL-LE-GIT'L-MATE, a. 1. Unlawfally begotten ; born out 
of wedlock ; spurious. 2. Unlawful; contrary to taw 
3. Not genuine ; not of genuine ongin. 4. Nut authorized 
by good nsage. 

1L-LE-GIT!-MATE, v. t. To render illegitimate ; to prove 
to be horn out of wedlock ; to bastardize. 

II-LU-GIT LMATE-LY, ade. Not in wedlock ; withaat 
authority. 

IL-LE-GIT-I-MA‘TION, a. 1. The state of one not born 
in wedlock. 2. Want of genuinencss. Murtin. 

IL-LEV'4l-A-BLE, a. That cannot be levied or collected 

ILLA-FACED, a. Having an ugly face. Hull. 

ILL-FA'VORED, a. Ugly ; ill-looking ; deformed 

ILL-FA'VORED-LY, adv. 1. With deformity. 2. Rough- 
ly ; rudely. 

ILE FA VORED-NESS, nx. Uglinesa ; deformity. 

IL-LIB‘'ER-AL, a. 1. Not liberal ; not free or genercus. 2 
Not noble ; not ingenuous; not catholic; of a contracted 
mind. Cold inchanty. 3. Not candid; unchantable im 
judging. 4. Not generous ; not munificent , sparing of 
gifts. 5. Not becoming a well-bred man. 6. Not pure; 
not elegant. 

IL-LIB-ER-AL/E-TY, 2. 1. Narrowness of mind ; contract- 
edness ; meanness ; want of catholic opinions. 2. Para 
mony ; want of munificence., Bucon, 

IL-LIWER-AL-LY, adr. I. Ungenerously ; uncandidly ,; 
nncharitably ; disingenuvusly. 2. Parsimoniwusly. 

IL-LIC UT, @. [L. ulureas.} Not permitted of allowed ; 
prohibited ; unlawful. 

IL-LICUT-LY, ade. Uniawfully. 

IL-LICIT-NESS, x. Unlawfulness. 

IL-LIC-IT-OU8, a, Unlawful. 

{ IL-LIGHT EN, 0.2. To enlighten. Raleigh. 

L-LIM'I-TA-BLE, a. That cannot be limited or bounded. 
Thomson. 

IL-LIM'I-TA-BLY, adr. 1. Without possibility of being 
bounded. 2. Without limite, 

IL-l.IM-1-TA‘TION, x. What admits of no certain deter- 
mination. 

IT-LIMIT-ED, a. Unbounded ; not limited. 

IL-LIM!LJ -ED-NESS, «. Boundlessness ; the state of being 
without limits or restriction. Clarendon. 

IL-LI-NY! TION, nv. [L. illinitus.} A thin crust of some ex- 
traneous substance formed on minerals. 

IL-LIT ER-A-CY, vx. ‘The state of being antsaght or us- 
learned ; want of a knowledge of letters ; ignorance. 

t IL-LITER-AL, a. Not literal. Dr. Daozsen. 

IL-LIT'ER-ATE, a. [L. tlliteratus.) Uniettered ; ignorant 
of letters or books ; untaught ; unlearned ; uninstructed 
in science. 

IL-LIT'ER-ATE-NESS, ». Want of learning; ignorance 
of letters, books or svience. Boyle. 

IL-LIT ER-A-TURE, n. Want of panera fattle used. 

ILL-LIV‘ED, (ill-livd’) a. Leading a wicked life. [Z. a. 

ILL-NAT'URE, 2. Crossness ; crabbedness ; habitual bad 
temper, or want of kindness; fractiousnesa. 

ILL-NAT/URED, a. 1. Cross; crabbed : surly; intracta- 
ble ; of habitual bad temper ; peevish ; fractious. 2. That 
indicates ill-nature. 3. Intractable ; not yielding to ecal- 


ture. 

ILL-NAT'URED-LY, ade. Ina peevish or froward man- 
ner; crossly ; unkindly. 

ILL-NAT’URED-NESS, . Croessness; want of a kina 
disposition. 

ILL:NESS, n. 1. Badness; unfavorablencas ; [not weed. ] 


3. Worthy of censure of 


red. 2. That denotes an inference. 
IL/LA-TIVE, n. That which denotes iliation or infer- 


ence. 

IL/LA-TIVE-LY, adr. By illation or conclusion. Bp. Rich- 
erdson. 

¥u-I AUD'A-BLE, a. 1. Not laudable; not worthy of ap- 


2. Disease ; indisposition; malady , disorder of health ; 
sickness. 3. Wickedness , iniquity; wrong moral con- 
duct. Shak. 

IL-LOGI-CAL, a. 1. Ignorant of negligent of the rutes ag 
logic or correct reasoning. 2. Contrary to the rules of 
logic or sound reasoning. 
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{L-LOG1-OAL-LY, adv. In a manner contrary to the ruler 
of correct reasoning. 

IL-LOG'I-CAL-NESS, a. Contrariety to sound reasoning. 

ILL/STARRED, a. Fated to be unfortunate. 

ILL‘-TRAINED, «. Not well trained or disciplined. 

IL-LODE’,, c.¢. (L. dludv.} To play upon by artifice ; to 
deceive ; to mock ; to excite hope and disappoint it. 

[L-LUDED, pp. Deceived ; mocked. 

IL-LODING, ppr. Playing on by artifice ; deceiving. 

IL-LOME’, or [L-LO'MINE, 0. ¢. [Fr. dlwminer.} 1. 10 
illuminate ;, to enlighten ; w throw or spread light on ; to 
make light or bright. 2. To enlighten, asthe mind; to 
cause to understand. 3. To brighten ; to adorn. 

[IL-LO: MI-NANT, a. That which illuminates. 

IL-LO'MI-NATE, ».¢. I. To enlighten; to throw light 
on ; tosupply with light. 2. To adorn with festal lamps 
or bonfires. 3. ‘To enlighten intellectually. 4. To iudorn 
with pictures, portraits and other paintings. 5. ‘To illu» 
trate ; to throw light on, as on obscure subjects. 

FL-LO/MI-NATE, ¢@. Enlightened. Bp. Hall. 

IL-LO:M1-NATE, n. One of a sect of heretics pretending 
to possess extraordinary light and knowledge. 

IL-LO’MI-NA-TED, pp. Enlightened ; rendered light or 
luminous ; iJustrated ; adorned with pictures. 

[L-LU!MI-NA-TING, ppr. Enlightening ; rendering lumi- 
nous or bright, illustrating. 

IL-LUMI-NA-TING, n. The act, practice or urt of adom- 
ing manuscripts and books by paintings. 

{L-LU-MI-NA'TION, xn. J. ‘The act of illuminating or ren- 
dering luminous; the act of supplying with light. 2. 
The act of rendering a house or a town sight, by placing 
hgbts at the windows, or the state of being thus rendered 
Hight. 3. That which gives light. 4, Brightness ; splen- 
dor. 5. Infusion of intellectual light. 6. The act, art or 
practice of adorning manuscripts and books with pictures. 
7. Inspiration ; the speci) communication of knowledge 
to the inind by the Supreme Being. Hooker. 

(L-LO/MI-NA-TIVEE, a. [Fr. céuminauf ] Having the 
power of giving light Durhy. 

[L-LO MI-NA-TOR, n. 1. He or that which illuminates or 
gives light. 2. One whose occupation is to decorate man- 
uscripts and books with pictures, purtraits and drawings 
of any kind. 

LL-LU-MLNEEF’, or IL-LU-MI-NA‘TH, nw. 1. A church term 
anciently applied to persons who had received baptisi. 
2. ‘The name cf a sect of herctics, who sprung up in Spain 
about the year 1575. 3. ‘The name given to certain asso- 
ciations of men in modern Kurepe, who combined to 
overthrow the existing religious institutions. Rodison. 

IL-LO'MI-NISM, a. The principles of the Wuminati. 

IL-LO/MI-NIZE, v.t. To initiate into the doctrines or 
principles of the IDuminati. su. Rermewo. 

IL-LOSION, a. [Fr. illusion.) Deceptive appearance ; 
false show, by which a person is or may be deceived, or 
his expectations disappointed ; mockery, 

IL-LUISIVE, a. Deceiving by .alse show ; deceitful. Thom- 
BOR. 

- TL-LOSIVE-LY, adr. Ry means of a false show, 

IL-LO'ISIVE-NESS, a. Decepticn ; false slow. 

IL-LOSO-RY, a. (Fr. dlusare.) Deceiving or tending to 
deceive by false appearances ; fallacious. 

TL-LUSTRATE, vr. t. [Fr. dlustrer.) 1. To make clear, 
bnght or luminous. 2. To brighten with honor, te make 
distinguished. 3. To brighten ; to make glorious, or to 
display the glory of. 4. To explain or elucidate ; to make 
clear, intelligible or obvious, what is dark or obscure. 

EIL-LUS’TRA-TED, pp. |. Made bright or glorious. 2. Ex- 

ined; elucidated ; made clear to the understand- 


[L-LUSTRA-TING, ppr. Making bright or glorious ; ren- 
dering distinguished ; elucidating. 

[L-LUS-TRAITION, rn. 1. The act of rendering bright or 
glorious. 2. i ae elucidation. 

{[L-LUS‘TRA-TIVE, a. 1. Having the quality of elucida- 
ting and making clear what is obscure. 2. Having the 
quahty of rendering SO, or of displaying glory. 

1E-~-LUS'TRA-TIVE-LY, ado. By way of illustration or 
elucidation. Broren. 

IL-LUS‘TRA-TOR, 2. One who i!lustrates or makes clear. 

[L-LUS'TRI-OUS, a. [Fr. illustre.] 1. Conspicuous ; dis- 
tinguished by the reputation of greatness; renowned ; 
eminent. 2. Conspicuous ; renowned ; conferring honor. 
3. Glorious. 4. A title of honor. 

[L-LUSTRI-OUS_LY, adv. 1. Conspicuously ; nobly ; em- 
inently ; with dignity or distinction. 2. Gloriously ; ina 
way to manifest glory. 

IL-LUS’TRI-OUS-NESS, x. Eminence of character ; great . 
neas ; grandeur ; glory. 

IL-LU X-C’RI-OU8, a. Not luxurious. Drury. 

{LI-WILL/, x. Enmity ; malevolence. 

ILL-WILVER, 2. One who wishes ill to another. 

{IL LY, adc. A word sometimes used by American writers, 
improperly, for i/l. 

PM, contracted from Jan. 
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“TM/AGE-RY, (imaj-ry) a. 


IMB 


IM, in sition, 9 usually the representative of the Latir 
én: un being changed to m, for the sake of easy utterance, 
before a labial, is in aabibe, cuimense, smparteal, 

IMAGE, wn. (Fr. tmaye: L.. imasu.) tL. A representatiog 
or sitnilitude of any person or thing, formed of a waterial 
substunce. 2. A statue. 3. Ar ido); the represcntatine 
of any person or thing, that is an object of worship. & 
The likeness of any thing on canvas; a picture, & 1 
semblance painted. 5. Any copy, representation of like- 
ness. 6. Semblunce; show; appearance. 7. Aniuea; & 
representation of any thing to the mind ; @ conception ; % 
picture drawn by fancy.—e. In raetoric, shively descrip 
tion of any thing in discourse, which presents a kind of 
picture to the mind.—9. In eptics, the igure ofany ulyect, 
made by rays of light proceeding from the several! points 
of it 

IM'AGE, v. t. To imngine ; to copy by the imeginatiun ; te 
form a likeness in the mind. 

». Sensible representat 
pictures, statues. 2 Ehow; appearance. 3. Forms 
the fancy ; fulee ideas; imaginary pbantiasms. 4, Rep 
resentations in writing of speaking ; lively descriptions 
which inipress the images of things on the mind, figures 
in discourse. 5. Form; make. 

IMAGE-WORSHIP, ». The worship of images ; idolatry. 

ET ALE a. [Fr.] That may be imagined or con- 
ceived. 

t IM-AG'I-NANT, a. Imagining ; conceiving. Bacan. 

ii oo ENANT, nx. One who is prone to form strange 
ideas. 

IM-AG'I-NA-RY, a. Existing only in imagination or fancy , 
visionary ; fancied ; not real. Addisun. 

IM-AG-I-NATION, 2. [L. tmagmnate.)] 1. The power cr 
faculty of the mind by which it conceives and fornus idess 
of things communicated to it by the organs of sense. 2. 
Conception ; image in the inind; idea. J. Contrivance ; 
scheme formed in the mind; device. 4. Conceit ; an an- 
sulid or fanciful opinion. 5. First miotian or purpose of 
the mind. 

IM-AGU-N A-TIVE, a. [Fr. imaginatf.) 1. That forms 
imaginations. 2. Full of imaginations ; fantastic. 

IM-AGINE, 0. ¢. [Fr. tmaginer.] 1. ‘To form a notion or 
idea in the mind ; to fancy. 2. To form idens o: repre- 
sentations in the mind, by modifying and combining our 
Gace sens: 3. To contrive in purpuse ; to scheme ; to 

evise. 

IM-AGINF, v.i. To conceive ; to have a sotion or idea. 

IM-AG'INED, pp. Formed in the mind; fancied; con- 
trived. 

IM-AG‘IN-ER, nx. One who forms ideas; otie who con- 
trives. Bacon. 

IM-AG/IN-ING, ppr. Porming ideas in the mind ; devis- 


ing. 

IMIAM, a A minister or priest among the Ackamme 

IM'AN, dans. 

IM-BALM’. See EmBatm. 

IM-RAN‘, v. t. To excommunicate, tn a cred sense; to cut 
off from the rights of man. [Not well authurized.] J 
Barlow. 

IM-BAND*’, v.t. To form into a band or bands. J. Barluw. 

IM-BAND'ED, pp. Formed into a band or bands. 

IM-BANK‘, c. t. To inclose with a bank; to defend by 
banks, mounds or dikes. 

IM-BANK’ED, (im-bankt') pp. Imeclosed or defended with 
a bank. 

IM-BANK/‘ING, ppr. Inclosing or surrounding with a 
bank. 

IM-BANK'/MENT, n. 1. The act of surrounding or defend- 
ing with a bank. 2. Inclosure by a bank ; the banks o¢ 
mounds of earth that are raised to defend a place. 

IM-BAR'GO. Sec Emparco. 

IM-BARK!. Sce Emparng. 

t IM-BARN!, o.t. T'o deposit in a barn. Herbert. 

IM-BASE!'. See Emnaseg. 

IM-BAS’TAR-DIZE, r. ¢. To bastardize, which see. 

IM-BAFHP,, ». t. ‘To bathe all over. Milton. 

IM-BEAD’, vc. t. To fusten with a bead. J. Barlow. 

IM-BEADED, pp. Fastened with a bead. 

* IM'BE-CILE, (im’be-sil) a. [L. imbecillis ; Fr. tmbeci'*. 
Weak ; feeble ; destitute of strength, either of body o: 
mind ; impotent. Barrow. 

t IMBE-CILE, cv. t. To weaken. Bp. Taylor. 

t+ IM-BE-CIL/I-TATE, vo. t. To weaken ; to render feeble 
A. Wilson. 

IM-BECIL'I.TY, x. (L. meer) 1.. Want of strength ; 
weak ness ; feebleness of body or of mind. 2. Impotence 
of males ; inability to procreate children. 

IM-BED, v. t. To sink or lay Ina bed ; to place in a mase 
of earth, sand or other substance..- 

IM-BED‘DED, pp. Laid or inclosed, as in a bed or mass of 
surrounding matter. 

IM-RFED'DING, ppr. Laying, as in a bed. 

IM-BEL/LI€, a. Not warlike or martial. Junius. 

IM-BENCHANG, 2. A raised work like a hench. 
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(M-BIBE:, v. 8. (L. tmbidu.} 1. To drink in; tw absorb. 2, 
Teo receive or admit into the mind, and retain. 3. To 
imbue. Newton. 

{M-BIB‘I.D, (im-bibd’) pp. Drank In, asa fluid ; absorbed ; 
tec. ived into the mind, and reta‘ned. 

IM-BIB FR, ». He or that which imbibes. 

{M-BIB'ING, ppr. Drinking in; absorbing ; receiving and 


Harun A 

(M-BI-BI' TION, #. The act of imbibing. Bacon. 

IM RITTER, o.t. I. To make bitter. 2. To make un- 
happy ov grievous, to render distreesing. 3. To exas- 
perate ; to make mere severe, poignant or pai iful. 4. To 
exnsperate ; to render more violent of malignant. 

eee pp. Made unbappy or paliful; exaspe- 
rated. 

IM-BIT TER-ER, x That which makes bitter. Johnson. 

IM-BLTYTER-ING, ppr. Rendering unhappy or distressing ; 
exasperating. 

IM-R.ID‘TED, pp. Formed into a body. 

IM-BOD’Y, v.t. 1. To form inw a body ; & invest with 
matter; to make ag! Sora 2. To forn lnto a body, col- 
lection of system. J. To bring into a band, company, 
regimeut, brigade, army, or other regular assemblage ; to 
collect. 

1M-BOD’Y, v. i. To unite in a body, masw or collection ; to 
coniesce. Milton. 

1. Formin 


(M- BOD Y-ING . 
nove a docgocee | body. 2 
y. 
(M-BOIL', v. «. To effervesce. Spenser. 


into a body ; investing 
lecting and uniting in a 


IM-BOLDEN, (im-bél’dn) .¢t. To encourage; to give 
contidence to. Shak. . 
iM BOLD/EN, pp. Encouraged; having received confi- 


dence. 

{M-BOLD EN-ING, 

t IM-BON I-TY, x. 
Burton. 

(M-BORD'ER, c.t. J. To farnish or inclose with a border ; 
to adurn with a border. 2. To terminate ; to bound. 

IM-BsRD ERED, pp. Furnished, inclused or adorned with 
a border ; bounded. 

IM BORIYER-ING, ppr. Furnishing, inclosing or adorning 
with a border ; bounding. 

IM-BOSK , v. ¢. [It. imbuscare.] To conceal, as in bushes ; 
uw hide, Milton. 

IM-BOSK:, vo. i. To Ile concealed. Ailton. 

iM-RO SOM, v. ¢. 1. To hold in the bosom ; to cover fondly 
with the folds of one’s garment. 2. Two hold in nearness 
or intimacy. 3. To admit to the heart or aifection ; to 
caress. 4. To inelose in the midst; tosurround. 5. To 
incluge in the midst; to cover. 

IM-1}4OMED, pp. Held in the bosom or to the breast ; 
caressed ; surrounded in the midst ; inclosed ; covered. 
IM-HOSOM-ING, ppr. Holding in the bosom ; caressing ; 
heiding to the breast ; incloging or covering in the midst, 
[M-BOUNTY, 0. &. To inclose in limits; to shut in. [Little 
used | Shak. 
IM-BOW!, v.t. 1. To arch; to vault. 2. To make of a 

circular form. Bacon. 
IM-BOW ELD’, (im-bide’) pp. Arched ; vaulted ; made of a 
eircular form. ; 
IM-BOW’'ER, cv. t. To cover with a bower ; to shelter with 
trees. J’homson. 

[M-BOW'ERED, pp. Covered with a bower; sheltered 
with trees. 

IM -BOW’EB-ING, ppr. Covering with a bower or with trees. 

IM-BOW'ING, ppr. Arching ; vaulting ; making of a cir- 
cular form. 

IM-BOW ‘MENT, n. Anarch; a vault. Bacon. 

IM BOX’, v. ¢. To tnclose ina box, 

IM-BRAN/GLE, v. t. To entangle. Hudibras. 

IM-BREED!, v. t. To generate within. 

IM'BRI-CATE, a. (L. tmbricatus.) 1. Bent and hol- 

IM‘BRU-CA-TED, lowed like a roof or gutter tile.—2. 
In hotany, lying over each other, like tiles on a rvof. 

IM-BRI-CA TION, 2. A concave indenture, like that of 
tiles ; tiling. Derham. 

IM-BROWN’, v0. ¢. 1. To make brown ; to darken; to ob- 
ecure. 2. T'o darken the culor of; to make dirty. 3. To 


tan ; to darken the complexion. = 
IM-BROWN/ED, (im-brownd’) pp. Made brown ; darken- 
ed; canned. 
IM-BROW NUING, ppr. Rendering brown; darkening ; tan- 
ning. 
IM-BROF, (im-bru’) v.¢. (Gr. enbocyy.] 1. To wet or 
u 


moisten ; to sonk ; to drench in a fluid, chiefly in blood. 
2. To pour out liquor ; Lek. 
IM BRO/ED, (im-bride’) pp. Wet; moistened ; drenched. 
IM-BROING, ppr. Wetting ; moistening; drenching. 
IM-RLOTE’, v. t. To degrade to the state of a brute ; to 
reduce to brutality. 
IM-BROTE, o. 4. To sink to the state of a brute. 
IM-BROT ED, pp Degraded to brutishness. 
IM-BRUT'ING, ppr. Reducing to brutishness. 
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. Encouraging ; 
ie aud bonitas. 


iving confidence. 
‘ant uf goodness. 
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IM-BOE’, (im-bu’‘) ©. a oe imbuo.] 1. To tinge deeply ; w 
dye. 2 To tincture deeply ; to cause to lmbibe. 

[M-BC'ED, (im-bade’) pp. Tnged ; dyed; tinctured. 

IM-BO‘ING, ppr. Tinging; dyeing; uncturing deeply. 

IM-BURSE’, 0. ¢ (Fr. bvurse.} ‘Io stock with muney 

IME, «. Rime. Cruven dulect. 

IM-I-TA-BIL‘I-TY, n. The quality of being imitable. 

IM1-TA-BLE, a. [Fr.; L. imeuénies.} 1. ‘I'bat may be imi- 
tated or copied. 2. Worthy of imitation. 

IM1-TATE, cv. t (Fr. imiter.) 1. To follow in manner ; 
to copy in form, culor or quality. 2. To attempt or en- 
deavor to copy or resemble. J. To counterfeit. 4. To 
pursue the coune of a composition, so as wl use like im 
ages and examples. 

IM'I-TA-TED, pp. Followed ; copied. 

IMI-TA-TING, ppr. Following in manner ; copying. 

IM-[-TA/TION, a. [Fr.; L. tetatio.] 1. The act of fallow- 
ing in manner, or of copying in form ; the act of making 
the similitude of any thing, or of attempting a resem- 
blance. 2. That which is made or produced as a copy; 
likeness; resemblance. 3. A method of translating, in 
which modern examples and illustrations are a for 
ancient, or domestit for foreign. 

IMI-TA-TIVE, a. 1. Inclined to follow in manner. 2 
Aiming at resemblance; that is used in the business of 
forming resemblances. 3. Formed after a model, paiters 
or original. 

IM'1-VA-TOR, 2. 1. One that follows in manner or deport. 
ment. 2. One theg copies, or attempts to make the re- 
semblance of any thing. 

IM-I-TA°TOR-SHIP, n. The office or state of an imitator,. 

IM-MA€!U-LATE, a. [L. immaculatus.) 1. Spotless; pure; 
unstained ; undefiled ; without blemish. 2. Pure; hm 

id ; not tinged with impure matter. 

IM-MAEU-LATE-LY, ado. With spotless purity. 

IM-MAC‘U-LATE-NESS, rx. Spotless purity. 

IM-MAIL’ED, (im-maild’) a. Wearing mail or armor. 

IM-MAL’‘LE-A-BLE, a. Not malleable; that cannot be 
extended by hammering. Med. Repos. 

IM-MAN/A-€LE, v.t. To put manacies on, to fetter a 
confine ; to restrain from free action. 

IM-MAN‘A-ELED, pp. Fettered ; confined. 

IM-MAN‘A-ELING, ppr. Fettering ; confining. 

IM-MANE’, a. [L. immanis.] Vast; huge; very great. 

IM-MANEILY, ado. Monstrously ; cruelly. Milton. 

IM MA-NEN-CY, zn. Internal dwelling. Pearson. 

IM'MA-NENT, a. Inherent; intrinsic ; internal. 

{IM MAN‘L-FEBT, e. Not manifest ; not plain. 

M-MAN‘1-TY, ». [L. tmmanitus.] Barbarity ; savagesess. 
Shak, 

IM-MAR-CESISI-BLE, a. [L. m and marcesco.] Unfading 

IM-MAR‘TIAL, a. Not martial ; not warlike. 

IM-MASK!, 0. @. To cover, as with a mask. 

IM-MASK/‘ED, (im-maskt) pp. Covered ; masked. 

IM-MASK/ING, ppr. Covering ; disguising. 

IM-MATCH'A-BLE, a. That cannot be matched ; peer- 


less. 

IM-MA-TE’'RI-AL, a. [Fr. immateriel.) 1. Incorporeal ; not 
material; not consisting of matter. 2. Unim : 
without weight; not material; of no essenti 
quence. .Melmoth. 

IM-MA-T#E'RI-AL-ISM, n. The doctrine of the existence 
or state of immaterial substances or spiritual beings. 

IM-MA-TE/RI-AL-IST, x. One who professes i 


ity. Swift. 

IM-? iATE-RLAULTY, n, The quality of being immate- 
riul, or not consisting of matter ; destitution of matter. 

IM-MA-TE'RI-AL-IZED, a. Rendered or made immate 
rial, Glanrille. 

IM-MA-TE/RI-AL-LY, adv. 1. In 8 manner not depending 
on matter. 2. In a manner unimportant. 

IM-MA-TE!/RI-AL-NESS, n. The state of being immaterial, 
immateriality. 

IM-MA-TE/RI-ATE, a. Not consisting of matter ; tneorpo- 
real; immaterial ; aed used.) Bacon. 

IM-MA-TORE, a. (L. tmmaturus.] 1. Not mature og ripe ; 
unripe ; that has not arrived to a perfect state. 2. Nat 
perfect ; not brought to a complete state. 3. Hasty ; too 
early ; that comes before the natural time. 

IM-MA-TORE'LY, adv. Too soon ; before ripeness or com- 
pletion ; before the natural time. 

IM-MA-TOCRE'NESS, ) 2. Unripeness; incompleteness ; 

IM-MA-TC'RI-TY, the state of a thing which has 
not arrived to perfection. 

IM-ME-A-BILI-TY, ». Want of power to pass. 

IM-MEBEAS$'lU-RA-BLE, (im-mezh'n ra-bl) a. That cannot 
be measured ; immense ; indefinitely extensive. 

IM-MEAS'U-RA-BLY, adr. To an extent not to be measur- 
ed ; immensely ; beyond all measure. Milton. 

IM-MEAS'URE a. Exceeding common measure. 

IM-ME-C€HANTI-CAL, a. Not consonant tc the laws of me- 
chanics. Cheyne, 

*IM-ME'DI-A-CY, ». Power of acting without depend- 
ence. Shak. 
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*IM-ME&/DI-ATE, a [Fr. immediat.) 1. Proxlinate ; acting 
without a medium or without the intervention of anuther 
cause or means ; producing its effect by ite own direct 
agency. 2. Not acting by second causes. 3. Instant , 

resent ; without the intervention of time. 
¢(M-Me‘DI-ATE-LY, adv. 1. Without the intervention of 
any other cause or event. 2. Instantly ; at the present 
time ; without delay, or the intervention of time. 
¢IM-Mi/DI-ATE-N »n. I, Presence with regard totime. 
2. Exemption from second or intervening causes. 

M-MED-I-CA-BLE, a. [L. immedicadilis.] Not to be heal- 
ed; incurable. Milton. 

IM-ME-LG/DI-OUS, a, Nut melodious. Drummond. 

IM-MEM‘O-RA-BLE, a. (L. immemorabilis.] Not to be re- 
membered ; not worth remembering. 

IM-ME-MOYRI-AL, a. [Fr.] Beyond memory ; an epithet 
given to time or duration, &c., whose beginning is not re- 


membered. 

IM-ME-M0O‘RI-AL-LY, ado. Beyond memory. Benticy. 

IM-MENSE!, (im-mens ) a. [Fr.; L. tamensus.] 1. Unlim- 
ited ; unbounded ; infinite. 2. Vast in extent > Very great. 
3. Huge in bulk ; very large. 

IM-MENSE‘LY, adv. ]. Infinitely ; without limits or meas- 
ure. 2. Vastly ; very greatly. 

IM-MENSEI!NESS, a. Unbounded greatness. More. 

IM-MENS'I-TY, a. 1. Unlimited extension ; an extent not 
to be measured ; infinity. 2. Vastness in extent or bulk ; 

reatness, 

IM-MEN-SU-RA-BIL'I-TY, n. The quality of not being ca- 

ble of measure ; impossibility to be measured. 

[M-MEN‘SU-RA-BLE, a. [L. in and mensurabuis.} Not to 
be measured ; immeasurable. 

[M-MENSU-RATE, a. Unmeasured. W. Mountagu. 

IM-MERGE), (im-merj') c. t. [L. imimergo.] 1. To plunge 
into or under a fluid. 2. v.14. To enter the light of the 
sun, as 1 star, or the shadow of the earth, as the moon. 
IM-MER'IT, x. Want of worth. 

LM MERITED a. Unmerited. 

IM-MERIT-OUS, a. Undeserving. 
M-MERSH’, (im-mers') x, t. [L. immersus.] 1. ad sey nn- 

* des water or other fluid ; to plunge; todip. 9% To sink 
or cuver deep ; to cover wholly. 3. To plunge , to over- 
whelm ; to involve ; to engage deeply. 

IM-MERSE’, 7. Buried ; covered ; sunk deep. Bacon. 
M-MERS’ED, (it*-merst!) pp. Put into a fluid; plunged ; 
deeply engaged ; envelop. d. 

IM-MERS ING, ppr. Plunaing into a fluid; dipping ; over- 
whe. ning ; deeply engi ing. 

IM-MERSION, wn. 1. The ict of patting into a fluid below 
the surface ; the act of plunging into a fluid tll covered. 
2. The state of sinking into a fluid. 3. The state of being 
overwhelined or deeply engaged.—4. [n astronomy, the 
act of entering tntothe light of thesun, or into the sliadow 
of the earth. 

IM-MESH’, c.t. To entangle in the meshes of a net. 

IM-M ESH'ED, (im-mesht'’ pp. Entangled in meshes or webs. 

IM-M ESH/‘ING, ppr. Entangling in meshes or webs. 

t IM-METH‘OD-ED, a. Not having method ; without regu- 


larity. 
IM-M &-THOD'-EAL, a. Having no method ; without sys- 
tematic arrangement ; without order ur regularity ; con- 


fused. 

IM-ME-THODI-CAL-LY, ade. Without order or regulari- 
ty ; irregularly. 

IM-ME-THOID)I-CAL-NESS, x. Want of method. 

IM'MI-GRANT, n. A person that removes into a country 
for the purpose of permanent residence. 

IM’ MIE-GRATE, 2. i. (L. immigro.] ‘To remove into a coun- 
try for the pepe of permanent residence. Belknap. 

IM-MI-GRA‘TION, n The passing or removing 
country for the pu of permanent residence. 

IM‘ MI-NENCE, na. L. immincnitia.| Properly, a banging 
over, but used by Shakspeare for impending evil or dan- 

er. [ Little sta | 

IW MI-NENT, a. [L. corms. Literally, shooting over ; 

hence, pene ves ; impending ; threatening ; near ; ap- 
ring as if about to fall on ; used of evils. 

IM-MIN'‘GLE, v. ¢. To mingle ; to mix ; to anite with. 

IM-MIN'GLED, pp. Mixed ; mingled. 

IM-MIN'GLING, ppr. Mixing ; min ling. 

IM-MI-NO‘TION, a. [L. tmminutio. lessening ; dimi- 
nution ; decrease. 

IM-MIS-CI-BIL/I-TY, 2. [L. imansceo.] Incapacity of be- 
ing mixed. 

IM-ME>°CI-BLE, a. Not capable of being mixed. 

IM-MIS*SION, n. (L. tmmissio.] The act of sending or thrust- 
ing in ; injection. 

IM-MI‘T‘, v. ¢. [L. immitto.] To send in ; to inject. 

IM-MIT’'I-GA-BLE, a. That cannot be mitigated. 

IM-MLX/!, v. t. To mix ; to mingle. 

IM-MIX‘A-BLE, a. Not capable of being mixed. 

IM-MINIED, } , Unmixed. Herbert 

IM-MIXT’ : : : 

IM-MO-BIL/-TY, wn. [Fr. immobilité.] Unmovablenes ; 
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Hixedness tu place or state ; resistance to motion. Aréuts- 


not. 

IM-MOD/ER-A-CY, a. Excess. Brown 

IM-MOLDPER-ATE, a. (L. tmmoderutus.' Exceeding just «« 
usual bounds ; not confined to suitable limits ; excessive ; 
extravagant ; unreasonable. 

IM-MUD‘ER-ATE-LY, adv. Excessively ; to an undue de 
gree ; Sur seresrcare ds 

IM-MODER-ATE-NESS, a. Excess ; phe, ab 

IM-MOD-ER-A‘TION, n. Exess ; want of eration. 

IM-MODEST, a. [Fr. immodeste.) 1. {mmoderate ; exor- 
bitant ; unreasonable ; arrogant. 2. Wanting in the re- 
serve ur restraint which decency requires ; wanting in de- 
couey and delicacy. 3. Wanting in chostity ; unclaste ; 
lewd. 4. Impure; indelicate. 5. Obscene. 

IM-MODEST-LY, adr. Without due reserve ; indecently ; 
unchastely ; obscenely. 

IM-MODEST-Y, n. [L. iuemodestia.] 1. Want of mod sty ; 
indecency ; unchastity. 2. Want of delicacy or dece 
reserve. 

IM-MO-LATE, r. t. Fr immoler.] I. To sacrifice ; to kill, 
as a victim offered in sacrifice. 2. To offer in sacrifice. 

IM'MO-LA-TED, pp. Sacrificed ; offered in sacrifice. 

IM MO-LA-TING, ppr. Sacrificing ; offering, as a victim. 

IM-MO-LA'TION, a. 1. The act of sacrificing. Brown. 2. 
A sacrifice offered. 

IM'MO-LA-TOR, n. One who offers in sacrifice. 

IM-MOLD,, ov. t. To forin; to mold. G. Fletcher. 

IM-MO'MENT, a. aviting: [Not Linglivh.}] Shak. 

IM-MO-MENT/OUB, a. Unimportant. Seward. 

IM-MOR’AL, a. 1. Inconsistent with moral rectitude ; con - 
trary to the moral or divine law ; wicked ; unjust ; dis- 
bonest ; vicious. 2. Wicked or unjust ip practice; vi- 
cious ; dishonest. 

IM-MO-RAL/‘I-TY, +. Any act or practice which contra 
venes the divine commands or the social duties. 

IM-MOR'AL-LY, adv. Wickedly ; viciously ; in violatiun 
of law or duty. 

IM-MO-RIG/ER-OUS, «. [Low L. immoriger.} Rude; un 
civil. Stackhouse. 

IM-MO-RIGER-OUS-NESS, ». Rudeness; disobedicnce 


Bp. aylor. 

IM-MOR TAL, a. [L. immortalis.] 1. Having no principle 
of alteration or corruption ; exempt from death ; having 
life or being that shall neverend. 92. Never-ending ; ev- 
erlasting ; continual. 3. Perpetual ; having uniimited ex- 
istence. 4. Destined to live in all the ages of this world , 
imperishable. 

IM-MOR-TAL/I-TY, a. 3. The quality of never censing to 
live or exist; exemption from death and annihilation ; 
life destined to endure withont end. 2. Exemption from 
oblivion. 3. Perpetuity ; existence not limited. 

IM-MOR-TAL-1-ZA‘TION, n. The act of immortalizing. 

IM-MOR/TAL-IZE, v. ¢. (Fr. immortaliser.) 1. To render 
immortal ; to make perpetual ; to cause to live or exist 
while the world shall endure. 2. Toexempet froan ublivi- 
on ; to make perpetual. ; 

IM MOR'TAL-IZE, c.i. To become immortal. Pipe. 

IM-MOR’'TAL-IZE}), pp. Rendered immortal or perpetual. 

IM-MOR‘TAL-TZ-ING, ppr. Making immortal. 

IM-MOR’‘TAIL-LY, ado. With endless existence ; with ex- 
emption from denth. 

IM-MOR-TI-PF1-C€A‘TION, 2. Want of subjection of the 

ssions. Bp. Teulor. 

IM-MOV-A-BIL/L-TY, 2. Stead fastness that cannot be mov- 
ed or shaken. : 

IM-MOV'A-BLE, a. 1. That cannot be moved from its 
place. 2. Not to be moved from a purpoee ; steadfast ; 
fixed ; that cannot be induced to nge or alter. 8, 
That cannot be altered or shaken; unalterable; un- 
changeable. 4. That cannot be affectea or moved ; not 
impressible ; not rag a of compassion or tender feel- 
ings ; unfeeling. 5. Fixed ; not Hable to be removed; 

rmanent in place. 6. Not to be shaken or agitated. 
-MOV!A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being immovable 

IM-MOV'‘A-BLY, ade. In a manner not ty be moved from 
its place or purpose ; or In a manner not to be shaken ; 
unalterably ; unchangeably. 

IM-MUND*, a. [L. immunius.] Unclean. 

IM-MUN-DICI-TY, ». Uncleanness, Mountagw. 

IM-MO'NI-TY, x». (Fr. immuaité.] 1 Freedom or exemp- 
tion from obligation. 2. Exemption from any charge, du- 
Bee tax or imposition ; a particular privilege. 3. 


om. 

IM-MORE’, v. t. [Norm. emmurrer.} 1. To inclose with- 
in walls ; to shut up; to confine. 2 To wall; t sur 
round with walls. 3. To imprison. 

tIM-MORF/, 2. A wall. Shak. 

IM-MOR’/ED, caer tat, pp. Confined within walls... 

IM-MC’SI-CAL, a. Not musical ; inharmonious; not ac 
cordant ; harsh. Bacon. ; 

IM-MU-TA-BILALTY, n. [F¥. immutadilité.) Urichangea 
bleness ; the quality that renders change or alteration im- 
possible ; invariableness, 
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IM-MO'TTA-BLE, a. {bo snemutabties. 
variable ; unalterable; oot capab 
change. 

IM-MO"TA-BLE-N ESS, x. Unchangeabieness ; immutabil- 


ity. 
iM-MO‘TA-BLY, adv. Unchangenbly ; unalterably ; invari- 
ably ; Ina manner that admits of no change. 
IM-MC’TATE, e. [L. immutatus.] Unchanged. 
IM MU-TA‘TION, nv. (L. immutatio.| Change ; alteration. 
IM-MOTE!, 0. t. [L. immuto.} Tuchange ; toalter. Salkeld. 
IMP, nz. rw. tmp.} 1. A son; offapring ; progeny. 2 A 
subaltera or y devil. Afton. 


Unchangenble ; in- 
or susceptible of 


IMP, vo. «. [W. tmpiaw.}] 1. To graft. Chaucer. 2. To 
ene ten: to or enlarge by something inserted or 
added. 


IM-PA'CA-BLE, a. Not to be or quieted. 

IM-PA€T’, v. ¢. [L. impactus.] To drive close ; to preas or 
drive firmly together. Woodward. 

IMP \€T, n. Touch ; impression. Darwin. 

IM PACT’ED, pp. Driven hard ; made close by driving. 

IM-PAINT", vo. t To paint ; to adorn witb colors. 

IM-PAIR', ». ¢. (Fr. empirer.j 1. To make worse ; to di- 
minish in quantity, value or excellence. 2. ‘I'u weaken ; 
to enfeeble. 

IM-PAIR!, v. &. To be lessened or worn out. [Little used.) 

(M'PAIR, a. [L. tmpar.] In crystalugraphy, when a dif- 
ferent oumber of faces is presented by the prisin, and by 
each sumunit, but the three numbers follow no law of 
progression. 

{ IM-PAIR'‘, or IM-PAIR' MENT, x. Diminution ; decrease ; 


“bee Brown. 
IM. a R'ED, (im-paird') pp. Diminished ; injured ; weak- 
sied, 


IM-PAIR’ER, x». He or that which impairs. 
IM-PAIR'LNG, ppr. Making worse ; lessening ; injuring ; 
Ta 
[M-PAL/A-TA-BLE, e. Unpalatable. [ Little used. } 
IM-PALE/, v. ¢. [L.ta and palus.| 1. Tu fix ona stake ; to 
~ to death by fixing on an upright, sharp stake. [See 
Mrack.j 2. To inclose with stakes, pusts or palisades. 
— J. In heraldry, to join two coats of arms pale- wise. 
IM-PALILID, ». ¢. To make pallid or pale. Feltham. 
M-PAL.M', (im-pam’) e. ¢. [L. ian and palma.] To grasp ; to 
take in the hand. 
{M PAL-PA BIL/I-TY, a. The quality of not being palpa- 
ble, or perceptible by the touch. Jurtin. 
IM-PAL'PA-BLE, a. [Fr.] 1. Not to be felt ; that cannot 
be perceived by the touch. 2. Not coarse or gross. 
IM-PAL/‘ SY, 0.¢@ To strike w'th palsy ; to paralize ; to 


deaden. 

IM'PA-NATE, a (L. i and panis.) Imbodied in bread. 
Cranmer. 

IM'PA-NATE, v. ¢t. To imbody with bread. Waterlard. 

IM-PA-NA‘TION, nm. The supposed substantial presence of 
the body and blood of Christ, with the substance of the 
bread and wine, after consecration, in the eucharist ; a 
tenet of the Lutheran church. 

IM PAN'NEL, ov. t. To write or enter the names of a jury 
in alist, or on a piece of parchment, called a pannel; to 
furm, complete or enroll a list of jurors. 

1M PAN'NELED, pp. Having the names entered in a pan- 
pel; formed, as a jury. 

1M-PAN'NEL-ING, pyr. Writing the names on a pannel ; 
forming, as a jury. 

IM-PAR’A-DISKH, v. ¢. [It. tmparadisare.}] To put in a place 
of felicity ; to make happy. 

IM PAR‘A-DISED, pp: Placed in a condition resembling 
that of paradise ; made happy. 

IM-PAR‘A-DI-SING, ppr. Making very happy. 
IM-PAR'AL-LELED, a. Unparatleled. Burnet. 

MM. PAR-A-SY L-LAB'E, a.{L. in, par, and syllaba.} Not 
consisting of an equal number of syilables. 

IM-PAR'DON-A-BLB, a. Unpardonable. South, 

[M-PAR'I-TY, a. 1. Inequality , disproportion. 2. Odd- 
ness ; indivisibitity into equal parts. 3. Difference of de 

ree, rank or excellence. 

iM FARK’, v. t. To inclose forfn park ; to make a park by 
inclosure ; to sever from a common. 

(M-PARL/, c. i. [Norm. empeler.}] To huld mutual dis- 
course ; appropriately, in law, to have license to settle a 
lawsuit amicably ; to have delay for mutual adjustment. 

IM-PAR‘'LANCE, 2. 1. Properly, leave for mutual dis- 
course 3 appropriately, in law, the license or privilege of a 
defendant to have delay of trial, to see if he can settle the 
matter amicably 92. The continuance of a cause till an- 
other day, 

(IM-PAR SON-EEF/, a. A sOR imparsonee ig a parson pre- 
sented instituted and inducted into a rectory. 

IM-PART’, v. ¢. [L. impertior.] 1. To give, grant or com- 
mur.icate ; to bestow on another a share or portion of 
something. 2. To grant; to give; to confer. 3. To com- 
mnnicate the knowledge of something ; to make known ; 
to show by words or tokens. 

IM-PART‘ANCE, n. Communication of a share ; grant. 
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IM-PAR-TA‘TION, nv. The act of imparting or conferrmg. 
IM-PART'ED, pp. Communicated ; granted ; conterred. 
IM-PARTEAL, a. J. Not partial ; not biased in favor of one 
rty more than another ; indifferent ; unprejudiced ; dis- 
interested. 2. Not favoring one party more than another ; 
a just. 

IM-PAR‘TIAL-IST, ». One who is impartial. 

IM-PAR-TIAL/1-TY, (im-par-shale-ty)n. 1. Indifference ot 
opinion or judgment ; freedom from bias in favor of one 
side or party more than snother ; disinterestedness. 2 
Equitableness ; Faroe 

[M-PARITLAL-LY, adv, Without bias of judgment ; with- 
out prejudice ; equitably 5 justly. 

IM-PAR-TI-BIL/L-TY, n ‘1, The quality of not being sub- 
ject to partition. 2. The quality of being capable of being 
communicated. : 

IM-PART'I-BLE, a. (Sp. impartible.} 1. Not partible of 
subject to partition. 2. {from tnpart.) That may be im 

rted, conferred, bestowed vr communicated. 

IM-PART'ING, ppr. Communicating ; granting; bestow- 


ing. 

IM-PXRTMENT, x. The act of imparting ; the communi- 
cation of knowledge ; disclosure. Shak. 

IM-PASS'A-BLE, a. That cannot be passed ; not admitting 
a passage. Afilton. 

IM-PASS’A-BLE-NESS, na. The state of being impassable. 

IM-PASS‘A-BLY, ade. In a manner or degree that prevents 
passing, or the power of passing. 

IM-PAS-SI-BILW-TY, or 1M-PA“S1-BLE-NESS, 9. Exemp 
tion from pain or suffering ; insusceptibility of injury trom 
external things. 

IM-PAS SI-BLE, a. [Fr. tmpassible.] Incapable of pain, pas- 
sion of suffering ; cannot be affected with pain or un- 


easiness. 

{M-PAS‘SION, o. ¢. To move or affect strongly with pas 
sion. 

IM-PAS‘SION-ATE, 0. ¢. To affect powerfully. 

IM-PAS'SION-ATE, a. 1. Strongly affected. 2. Witboat 

assion or feeling. Burton. 

IM-PASSIONED, a. 1. Actuated or agitated by passion. 2 
Animated ; excited ; having the feelings warmed. 3. An- 
imated ; expreasive of passion or ardor. 

IM-PAS'SIVE, a. [L. in and passus.} Not susceptible of 

ain or suffering. Dryden. 

IM-PASSIVE-LY, adv. Without sensibility to pain. 

IM-PASSIVE-NESS, nx. The state of being insusceptible of 


in. Mountagu. 
IM -PAS'SIVIL-PY , ®. The quality of being insusceptible of 
fecling, pain or suffering. 
IM-PAS-TA‘TION, n. The mixtion of various materials of 
different colors and consistences. 
IM-PASTE!, r,t. [Fr. empater.] 1. To knead ; to make into 
paste.—2. In painting, to lay on colors thick and bold. 
IM-PAST’ED, a. 1. Concreted, as into paste. Stak. 2. Pam 
ed over; covered with paste, or with thick paint. 

IM-PAT'I-BLE, a. [L. impatibiiis.] Intwlerable ; that cas 
not be borne. 

IM-PA‘TIENCE, (im-pa/shens) n. [Fr.; L. tmpatienten. 
Uneasiness under pain or suffering ; the not enduring 

in with composure ; restlessness. 

IM-PA'TIENT, a. [L. tmpatiens.] 1. Uneasy or fretful un- 
der suffering ; not bearing pain with composure ; nat em 
during evil without fretfulness, uneasiness, and a desite 
or effort to get rid of the evil. 2. Not suffering quietly; 
not enduring. 3. Hasty ; eager; not enduring delay. 4. 
Not to be borne. 

IM-PA‘TIENT, n. One who is restless under suffering. 

IM-PA:‘TIENT-LY, adc. 1. With uneasiness or restlesaness, 
2, With eager desire causing uneasiness. 3. i 
ly ; ardently. 

IM-PAT-RON-I-ZA‘TION, 2. Absolute seignory or passes- 
sion. Cotgrave. 

IM-PAT’RON-IZE, v.t. [Fr. tpatroniser.}] To gain to 
one’s self the power of any seignory. 

IM-PAWN!, v. t. To pawn ; to pledge ; to deposit as seca 


rity. 

IM PRACH!, v.t. (Fr. empécher.) 1. To hinder ; to impede 
2. To accuse ; to charge with a crime or misdemeanw@ 
3. To accuse ; to censure ; to call in question. 4. Tocall 
to account ; to charge as answerable. 

tIM-PFACH!', ». Hinderance. 

IM-PEACH/A-BLE, a. 1. Liable to accusation ; chargeable 
with a crime; accusable ; censurable. 2. Liable to be 
called in question ; accountable. 

IM-PEACH ED, (im-peecht') pp. Hindered ; [ofs.] 2. Ac- 
cured ; charged with a crime, misdomeanor or wrong ; 
censured. 

IM-PEACH/ER, n. An‘aceuser by authority ; one who calls 


in question. 
IM-PEACH'ING, l. pila SE [eds.] 2. Accusing 
by authority : calling in question the rectitude of cor duct. 
IM-PEACH'MENT, n. | Hinderance ; impediment, stop; 
obstruction ; [obs.] Shak. 2. An accusatien or charge 
brought against a public officer for maladministratinn in 
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nls offies. 3. The aet of impeaching. 4. Censure ; ac- 
cusation ; a calling in question the purity of motives or 
the rectitude of conduct, &c. 5. The act of calling to ac- 
count, as for waste. 6. The state of being liable to ac- 
count, as for waste. 

IM-PEARL/, (im-perl ) v. &. t. Fo form in the resemblance 
of pearis. 2. To with pearls, or with things re- 
sembling pearis. 

{M-PEC-CA-BIL‘I-TY¥, of IM-PEOCAN-CY, n. The qual- 
ity of not being liable to sin ; exemption sin, error 
or offense. Pope. 

(M-PEC-CA-BLE, a. (Sp. tmpecadle ; Fr. impeccable.} Not 
liable to sin ; not subject to sin ; exempt from the possibil- 
ity of sinning. 


P ogress 

IM-PED ED, pp. Hindered ; stopped ; obstructed. 

IM_PEDLMENT, n. (L. enpedimentum.] 1. That whieh 
hinders progress or mc*ion , hinderance ; obstruction. 2. 
That which prevents diatinet articulation. 
IM-PEDI-MENT, v.¢. ‘To impede. Bp. Reynolds. 
M-PED-I-MENT'AL, a. Hindering ; obstructing. 

IM-PELYING, ppr. Hindering ; stopping ; obstructing. 

¢ IM’PE-DITE, v. ¢. To impede. 

IM-PED/I-TIVE, a. Causing hinderance. Sarderson, 

IM-PEL/, v. t. [Sp. tmpeler ; L. impello.} To drive or urge 
forward ; to press on ; to excite to action. 

IM-PELL/ED, (im-pelld’} pp. Driven forward ; urged om ; 
moved by. ay force or power. 

IM-PELL/ENT, a. A power or force that drives forward ; 
impulsive power. Giaartile. 

{M-PELLUV/ER, n. He or that which impels. 

(M-PELLING, yr. Driving forward ; urging ; pressing. 

IM-PEN’, v.é@. To pen ; to shat or inclose. 

£M-PEND!, v.i. [L. impendev.] 1. Tu hang over; to be 
suspended above ; to threaten. 2 To be near; to be ap- 

roaching and ready to tall on. 

IM-PEND ENCE . The state of hanging over ; near ap- 

IM-PENDIEN-CY, , proach ; a menacing attitnde. 

IM-PEND‘ENT, a. Hanging over ; imminent; threatening ; 

reasing closely. Hale. 

EM-PENIVING, ppr. Hanging over; approaching near ; 
threatening. 

(M-PEN-E-TRA-BILIT-TY, n. 1. The quality of being im- 
penetrable.—2. In philosophy, that quality of matter which 
prevents two bodies from occupying the same spuce at 
the sume time. 3. I[nsuscepiibility of intellectual im- 

ressi0n. 

IM-PEN‘E-TRA-BLE, a. [L. impenetrabilis.) 1. That can- 
not be penetrated or pierced ; not admitting the passage 
of other bodies. 2. Not to be affected or inoved ; not ad- 
mitting impressions on the mind. 3. Not to be entered 
by the sight. 4. Not to be entered and viewed by the eye 
of the intellect. 

iM-PEN‘E-TRA-BLE-NESS, x. Impenetrability, which 


see. 

IM-PEN’B-TRA-BLY, adv. 1. With solidity that admits 
pot of being penetrated. 2. With hardness that admits 
not of impression. 

Hee ae (rn. [Fr.impenitence.] Want of peni- 

iM-PEN 'I-TEN-C | tence or repentance ; absence of 
contrition of sorrow for sin; obduracy ; hardness of 


heart. 

iM-PEN'I-TENT, a. hae Not pe“itent ; not repenting of 
sin ; not contrite ; obdurate ; of a hard heart. 

{M-PEN'I-TENT, n. One who does not repent; a hardened 
sinner. 

(M-PEN'TETENT-LY, adv. Without repentance or con- 
trition for sin ; obdurately. 

{M-PEN'NOUS, a. Wanting wings. 

IM-PEO'PLF, v.¢. To form into a community. Bearwmont. 

ft IM/PE-RATE, a. (L. onperatus.] Done by impulse or di- 
rection of the mind. South. 

{M-PERIA-TIVE, a. [Fr. imperatif;: L. imperativus.] 1. 
Commanding ; expressive of command ; containing posi- 
tive command.—2. In grammar, the imperative mude of 
a verb is that which expresses command. 

aM-PER‘A-TIVE-LY, ade. With command; authorita- 
tively. ; 

¢ IM-PER-A-TORJ-AL, a. Commanding. Norris. 

(M-PER-CEP’TI-BLE, a. [Fr.] 1. Not to be perceived ; not 
to be known or discovered by the senses. 2. Very small ; 
fine ; minute in dimensions ; or very slow in motion ur 
progress. 

IM-PER-CEP’‘TI-BLE, x. That which cannot be perceived 
by the senses on account of its smnllness. [ Little used. 
iM-PER-CEP'TI-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being dn- 

=rceptible. Hale. 

{M-PER-CEP‘TI-BLY, ade. be a manner ao. tw be per- 
ceived. 

iM-PE.R-CIPI-ENT, a. Not perceiving or having power to 

rceive. Baxter. 

iM-PE.R-DI-BIL‘-TY, n. State or quality of being im- 
perdible. 
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IM-PER‘IN-BLRB, «. Not destructible. ; 

IM-PER'FECT, a. [L. imperfectus.] 1. Not finished; not 
complete. 2 ective ; not entire, sound or wholes 
wanting @ part; impaired. 3. Not perfect in intellect ; 
liabie to err. 4. Not perfect in a moral view ; not accord- 
ing to the laws of y or the rules of right.—5. In gram- 
mar, the waperfect tense denotes an action in time 
then present, but not finished.—6. In music, incomplete ; 
not having al! the accessary sounds. 

t IM-PER'I' ECT, o. ¢. To make imperfect. Brown. 

1M-PER-FEC/TION, x. [Fr., from L. imperfectio.) Defect ; 
fault ; the want of a part or of something necessary te 
complete a Do 

[M-PER'FECT-LY, adv. In an imperfect manner or degree 
not fully ; not entirely ; not completely. 

IM-PER/FECT-NESS, xn. The state of being imperfect 

IM-PER!FO-RA-BLE, a. That cannot be perforated. 

IM-PER’/FO-RATE, a. [L. in and perforatus.] Not perfe 
rated or pierced ; having no opening. SAarpe. 

IM-PER'FU-RA-TED, a. 1. Not perforated. 9. Having ac 


pores. 

IM-PER-FO-RA‘TION, n. The state of being not perforated, 
or without any rture, 

IM-PE’RI-AL, a. [Fr.; L. imperialis.] 1. Pertaining to an 
empire, or to an emperor. 2. Royal; belonging to 9 
Monarch. 3. Pertaining to royalty ; denoting sovereign- 
ty. 4. Commanding ; maintaining supremacy.—/mperial 
chamber, the suvereign court of the German empire.—J/m- 
perial city, a city im Germany which has no head but the 
emperor.—/mperial diet, an assembly of all the states of 
the German empire. 

IM-PE'RI-AL-IST, a. One who belongs to an emperor ; & 
subject or soldier af an emperor. 
IM-PE-RI-AL/I-TY, 2. 1. Imperial power. 9. The right 

of an emperor to a share of the produce of mines, &c. 

IM-PE/RI-AL-IZED, a. Belonging to an emperor. Fuller. 

IM-PF/RLAL-LY, ade. In a royal manner. 

IM-PER'IL, v. ¢. To bring into danger. Spenser. 

IM-PE'RI-OUS, a. [L. inperiosus.] L Commanding; dic- 
tatorial ; haughty ; arrogant, overbearing ; domineering. 
2. Commanding ; indicating an imperious temper; au- 
thoritative. 3. Powertul ; overbearing , not to be opposed 
by obstacles. 4. Commanding; urgent; pressing. 5 
Authoritative ; commanding with rightful authority. 

{M-PF/RI-OUS_LY, adv. 1}. With arrogance of command , 
witha haughty air of authority ; in a dumineering man- 
ner. 2. With urgeney or force not to be opposed. 

IM-PE: RI-OUS-NESS, x. 1. Authority ; air of command, 
South. 2. Arrogance of command ; haughtiness. 

IM-PER/ISH-A-BLE, a. [Fr. imperisxable.] Not subject te 
decay ; not liable to perish; indestructible; enduring 

rmanently. 

IM-PER‘ISH-A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being imper- 


ihable. 
[M-PER'I-WIGGED, a. [Fr. emperrugué.] Wearing a peri- 


wig. 

IM-PER’MA-NENCE, nx. Want of permanence. 

IM-PER‘MA-NENT, a. Not permanent. 

IM-PER-ME-A-BIL/I-TY, ». The quality of being imper- 
meable by a fluid. Cavallo. 

{M-PER/ME-A-BLE, a. [L. in and permeo.] Not to be 

ssed through the pores by a fluid. 

IM-PER‘ISON-AL, a. [Fr. impersonnel.] In grammar, an 
impersonal verb is one which is used only with the ter- 
mination of the third person singular, with it fur a nomina- 
tive in English, and without a nominative in Latin ; as, 
tt rains. 

IM-PER-SON-AIT/L-TY, 2. Indistinction of personality. 

IM-PERSON-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of an impersonal 


verb. 

IM-PER’/SON-ATE, ov. ¢. To personify. Warton. 

IM-PER-‘SON-A-TED, a. Made persons of. Warton. 

IM-PER-SP1-€0'1-TY, n. Want of perspicnity, or clearness 
to the mind. ‘ 

IM-PER-SPI€’'U-OUS, a. Not perspicuous ; not clear. 

IM-PER-SUASI-BLF, @. [L. t« and persuasihilis.] Not to 
be moved by persuasion ; not yielding to arguments. 

IM-PER‘TI-NENCE n. [Fr. impertinence.] 1. That 

IM-PER-‘TLNEN-CY, {which ts not pertinent; that 
which does not belong to the subject in hand ; that which 
fs of no weight. 2. The state of not being pertinent. 3. 
Folly ; rambling thought. 4. Rudeness ; improper intra- 
sion ; Interference by word or conduct which is not con- 
sistent with Che age or station of the person. 5. A trifle; 
a thing of little or no value. 

IM-PER'TI-NENT, a. [L. impertinens.] 1. Not pertaining 
to the matter in hand ; of no weight; having no bearing 
on the subject. Tillotson. 2. Rude ; intrusive ; meddling 
with that which does not betong tothe person 4. Trifling ; 
foolish ; negligent of the present purpose. 

IM-PER‘TI-NENT, 2. An intruder; a meddler; one who 
interferes in what does not belong to him. 

IM-PER‘TI-NENT-LY, adv. 1. Without relation to the 
matter in hand. 2 Officiously ; intrusively ; rudely. 
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sM-PER-TRAN-SI-BIL/I-TY, n. The quality of not being 
capable of being passed through. Hale. 

IM-TiR-TRANSI-BLE, a. Not to be passed through. 

IM-PER-TURB'A-BLE, a. That cannot be disturbed or 


itated ; aaa qdict. Lnucyc. 
IM-PER-TU -BA'TION, x. Freedom from agitation of 
mind ; calmness. W. Muuntasue. 
¢ IM-PER-TURBED, (im-per-turbd’) a. Undisturbed. Ba:- 


ley. 

M_PER'VI-OUS, a. [L. tmpervius.] 1. Not to be penetrated 
or passed through ; iinpenetrable. 2. Not penetrable ; not 
to be pierced by a pointed instrument. 3. Not peuetrable 

by light; not permeabie to fluids. 

IM-PER'V1-OUS-LY, edo. In a manner to prevent passage 
or penetration. 

(M-PER/VJ-OUS-NESS, n. The state of not admitting a 


pasenge: 

IM-PES‘TER, v.t. [Fr. impestrer.] To trouble ; to haraas. 

hae 

iM-PE-TIG'IN-OUS, a. [L. impetigo.) Resembling the 
ring-worm or tetters; covered with scales or scabs ; scurfy. 
iM’/PE-TRA-BLE, a. That may be obtained by petition. 

IM/PE-TRATE, v. t. [L. impetro.|] To obtain by request or 
entreaty. Usher. 

IM-PE-TRA‘TION, n. 1. The act of obtaining by prayer or 
petition.—2. In daw, the preobtaining of benefices trom 
the church of Rome, which belunged to the dispusal of the 
king and other lay patvons of the realin. 

IM PE-TRA-TIVE, a. (Ubtaining ; tending to obtain by en- 
treaty. Bp. Hall. 

mipE-FRA-TO-RY, a. Beseeching ; containing entreaty. 


Taylor. 
IM-PET-U-OSL-TY, n. 1. A rushing with violence and 
great force ; fury ; violence. 2. Vehemence ; furicusness 


of temper. 

IM-PE'T'U-OUS, a. (Fr. tmpetueuc ; L. impetuosus.) 1. 
Rushing with great furce and violence ; moving rapidly ; 
furious ; forcible ; fierce ; raging. 2. Vehement of mind ; 
fierce ; hasty ; passionate ; violent. . 

[M-PETU-OUS-LY, adr. Violently ; fiercely; forcibly ; 
with haste and force. Addison, 

IM-PET’U-OUS-NESS, x. L. A driving or rushing with 
haste and violence ; furiousness; fury; violence. 2. 
Vehemence of teinper ; violence. 

IM PE-TUS, a. ae Furce of motion ; the force with 
which any y is driven or impelled. 2. The force 
with which one body in motion strikes another. 

IM-PI1E:TURED, a. Painted ; impressed. Spenser. 

IM/PIER. Sec Umpsre. 

*+tIM-PIERCE’, v. t. ‘To pierce through; to penetrate. 
Drayten. 

*]M-PIERCE!A-BLE, (im-pers‘a-bl, or im-péérs‘a-bl) a. Not 
to be pierced or penetrated. Spenser. 

IM-PI'E-TY, a. [Fr.isepseté ; L. impietas.)] 1. Ungodliness ; 
irreverence towards the ~upreme Keing ; contempt of the 
divine character and authority ; neglect of the divine pre- 
cepts. 2. Any act of wickedness, as blasphemy and 
scotting at the Supreme Being, or at his authority ; pro- 
faneness. 

IM-PIG/NO-RATE, v. t. To pledge or pawn. 

[IM-PiG-NO-RA‘TION, n. The act of pawning. 

-PINGE, (im-pinj!) e.1. [L. impinge.) To fall against ; 
to strike ; to dash against ; to clash upon. 

[M-PINGING, ppr. Striking against. 

IM-PIN'GUATE, v.t. ‘Tv fatten ; to make fat. 
‘PL-OUS, oe. (L. inpius.] 1. Lrreverent towards the Su- 
Being ; wanting in veneration for God and his au- 
thority ; irreligious ; profane. 2. Irreverent towards God ; 
proceeding frum or manifesting a contempt for the Su- 
reme Being ; tending to dishonor Ged or his lawa, and 
ring them into contempt. 

IM'P!I-OUS-LY, adv. With trreverence for God, or contempt 

for his authority ; profanely ; wickedly. 


« 


IM PI-OUS-NESS, xn. Impiety ; contempt of God and his 


laws. 

IM-PLA-€A-BIL‘1-TY, or IM-PLA‘© A-BLE-NESS, n. The 
quality of not being appeasable ; inexorableness ; irrecon- 
cilable enmity or anger, 

IM-PLA'CA-BLE, a. [Fr., from L. implacabilis.] 1. Not 
to be appeased ; that cannot be pacificd and rendered 
 srineniat inexorable ; stubborn or constant in enmity. 

. Not to be ap d ur subdued. 

IM-PLA'€A-BLY, adv. With enmity not to be pacified or 
subdued ; inexorably. 

IM-PLANT', v.t. To set, ptant or infix for the purpose of 


wth. 
mM PLANT-2'TION, n. The act of setting or infixing in 
the mind or heart, as principles. 
EM-PLANT'ED, pp. Set ; infixed in the mind, as principles 
or rudiments. 
IM-PLANT'ING, ppr. Setting or infixing in the mind, as 


nciples. 
-PLAUS-I-BIL/I-TY, 2, The quality of not being plausi- 
ble or specious. 
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IM-PLAUS'I-BLE, a. Not specious ; not wearing the ep 
pearance of truth of credibility, and not likely Ww be 
believed. 

IM-PLAUSI-BLY, ade. Without an appearance of proba 
bility. 

t IM-PLEACT!, v. t. To interweave. Skak. ; 

IM-PLEAD, c. t. To institute and prosecute & sult against 
une in court ; to sue al law. 

IM-PLEAD-ED, pp. Prosecuted ; sued ; subject to answer 
to a suit in court. 

IM-PLEAD ER, 2. One who prosecutes another. 

IM-PLEADING, ppr. Prosecuting @ suit. 

{1M-PLEAS ANG, a. Unpleasing. 

IM-PLEDGE, ve. t. To pawn. 

IM'PLE-MENT, ax. [Low L. implementam.] Whatever may 
supply wants ; particularly, as now used, tools, utensils, 
vessels, instruments ; the tools or instruments of labor. 

IM-PLE/TION, a. [L. implee.] ‘The act of pling ; the state 
of being full. 

IM'PLEX, a. [L. implezus.] Infolded ; intricate ; entangled; 
complicated. 

IM-PLEXHON, ». The set of tnfolding or involving ; the 
state of being involved ; involution. 
IM'PLI-CATE, ov. t. [Fr. impliguer ; L. implico.) 1. To in- 
fold ; to involve ; to entangle. 2. To involve ; to bnng 
into connection with ; alsu, to show or prove to be cus- 

nected or concerned. 

IMPLL€A-TED, pp. 1. Infolded; involved. 2. Involved; 
connected ; concerned ; proved to be concerned or to bave 


had a part. 
IM'PLI-CA-TING, ppr. Involving; proving to be con- 


cerned. 

IM-PLIJ-CA‘TION, n. [L. implicatio.] 1. The act of infuld- 
ing or involving. 2. Involution ; entanglement. 3. An 
implying, or that which is implied, but bot expressed ; 3 
tacit inference, or something fairly to be underswod, 
though not expressed in words. 

IM PLL€A-TIVE, a. Having implication. 

IM'‘PLI-€A-TIVE-LY, adr. By implication. Buck. 

IM-PLIC'IT, a. [L. smplicitus.) 1. Infolded, entangled; 
complicated. 2. Implied ; tacitly compnsed ; fairly to be 
understood, though not expressed in words. 3. Resting 
on another ; trusting to the Word or authority of another, 
without doubting or reserve, or without examining inte 
the truth of the thing itsclf. 

IM-PLICUT-LY, adv. I. By inference deducible, but nee 
expressed in words ; virtually ; in reality, but not in name. 
2. By connection with something else; dependently ; 
with unreserved confidence. 

IM-PLIC:IT-NESS, rn. The state of being implicit ; the state 
of trusting without reserve. 

IM-PLIED, (im-plide!) pp. Involved ; contained virtuals, 
though not expressed. 

IM-PLPED-LY, ade. By implication. 

IM-PLO-RA'TION, a. Earnest cs Bp. Hall 

IM-PLORE’, r,t. [Pr.implorer ; L.implore.) 1. To eal 
upon or for, in supplication ; to beseech , to pray earnest- 
ly; to petition with urgency; to entreat. 2. To ask 
earnestly ; to beg. 

IM-PLORE), z.i. To entreat ; to beg. 

tIM-PLORE!, vw. Earnest supplication. Spenser, 

IM-PLOR-‘ED, (im-plérd’) pp. Earnestly supplicated. 

IM-PLOR/ER, n. One who prays earnestly. 

IM-PLOR'ING, ppr. Beseeching ; entreating ; praying ear 


estly. 

IM-PLOMED, (im-plamd’) a. Having no plumes or feath- 

IM-PLOMOUs, ers. Johnson, 

IM-PLUNGE’, (im-plunj‘) v. t. To plunge ; to immerse. 

IM-PLY’, v. t. fl impliquer; L. implico.} 1. Laterally, to 

infold or invelve ; to wrap up; [oeds.] 2. To involve of 
contain in substance or essence, or by fair inference, or by 
construction of law, when not expressed in words. 

IM-PLYING, ppr. Involving ; containing in substance, or 

by fair inference, or by construction of law. 

t IM-PO€K/ET, cv. t. To pocket. 

IM-PUOISION, v.t. [Fr. emouisenner.) 1. To poison ; to im- 
regnate with polson; to corrupt with poison. 2. Te 
mbitter ; toimpair. 3. To kill with powon ; [rarc.] 

IM POISONED, pp. Poisoned ; corrupted : imbittered. 

IM-POIS'ON-ENG, ppr. Poisoning ; corrupting ; umbittering. 

IM-POIS‘ON-MENT, a. The act of poisoning. 

t IM’PO-LAR-LY, adv. Not according to tbe direction of 

the poles. Brown. 

IM-POL'-CY, 2. Inexpedience ; unsuitableness to the end 

posed ; bad policy ; defect of wisdom. 

t IM-POL/TSHED, a. Unpolished ; rude. 7. Hudson. 

IM-PO-LITE’, a. Not of polished manners ; unpolite ; an- 

civil rude in manners. 

IM-PO-LITE'LY, adv. Unelvilly. 

IM-PO-LITE/NESS, n. Incivility ; want of good manners. 

IM-POL'I-TIC, a. 1. Not wise, devising and pursuing 
measures adapted to injure the public interest. 2. Un- 
wise ; adapted to injure the public interest. 3. Not wie 
IM private concerns; pursuing measures ill suited to 
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wromote private welfare ; not prudent. 
promote private interest. 

t IM-PO-LITU-CAL, for tmpolitic. 

‘IM-PO-LITYL€AL-LY, ado. Without art or forecast. 
Bacon. 

{M-POL'L-TI€-LY, adv. Not wisely ; not with due forecast 
and prudence ; in a manner to injure public or private 


interest. 

{M-PON-DER-A-BIL/I-TY, n. Absolute levity ; destitution 
of sensible weight. 

IM-VON‘DER-A-BLE, )@. Not having sensible weight. 

IM-PON'DER-OUS Brown. 

f IM-POOR!) ©. & To impoverish. Browne. 

M-PO-ROSILTY, n. Want of porosity ; closeness of tex- 
ture ; compactness that excludes pores. 

{M-P?O'ROUS, a. Destitute of pores ; very close or compact 
in texture ; solid. Brown. 

IM-PORT’, v.¢. [Fr. importer; L. importo.| 1. To bring 
from a foreign country or jurisdiction, or from another 
state, into one’s own country, jurisdiction or state. 2. 
To bear or convey, as signification or meaning ; to mean ; 
to signify ; to imply. 3. To be of weight to; to be of 
moinent or consequence to ; to bear on the interest of, or 
to have a bearing on. 

IMPORT, 2. 1, That which is borne or conveyed in words ; 
meaning ; signification ; the sense which words are in- 
tended to convey. Jmport differs from unplicutson in this, 
that the meaning of a term or number of words in connec- 
tion is less obscurely expressed. J/mport depends less on 
inference or deduction than im plicatiwn, and 1s also applied 
more frequently toa single word. 2. That which is im- 
ported or brought into a country from another country or 
state ; generally in the plural. 3. Importance ; weight; 
consequence ; [ formerly accented un the second syllable.| 


a Eds 

IM-PORT’A-BLE, a. 1. That may be imported. 2. Insup- 
tina ; hot to be endured ; [obs.] Spenser. 

*IM-PORT’ANCE, na. [Fr.; Sp. importancia.] 1. Weight ; 
consequence ; 8 bearing on some interest ; that qualuy of 
any ng by which it may affect a measure, interest or 
result. 2. Weight or consequence in the scale of being. 
3. Weight or consequence in self-estimation. 4. Thing 
impl ied ; matter; subject; importunity , [obs.] Shak. 

*IM-PORT'ANT, a. [Fr.] 1. Weighty ; momentous; of 
great consequence ; having a bearing on some interest, 
measure or result by which good or ill may be produced. 
2. Bearing on ; forcible; driving. 3. Importunate; [not 
sed. 

IM PORT/ANT-LY, adv. Weightily ; forcibly. 

IM-POR-TA'TION, n. [Fr.] 1. ‘he act or practice of im- 

rting, or of bringing from another country or state. 2. 
be wares or commodities imported. 3. Conveyance. 

IM-PORT'ED, pp. Brought from another country or state, 

IM-PORT‘ER, n. He that imports; the merchant who, by 
himself or his agent, brings goods from another country or 


state, 

IM-PORT'ING, . 1. Bringing into one’s own country or 
state from a foreign or distant state. 2. Bearing, as a 
signification; meaning. 3. Having weight or conse- 

uence. 

a -PORT'LESS, a. Of no weight or consequence. 
-PORT'U-NA-CY, a. The act of importuning ; importa- 
natenese. : 

{™-PORTU-NATE, a. [L. importanus.] 1. Bearing on; 
pressing or urging in request or demand ; urgent and per- 
tinacious in solicitation. 2. Preseing; urgent. 43. Incit- 
ing urgently for gratification. 

[M-PORT'U-NATE-LY, ado. With urgent request ; with 

ing solicitation. 

IM-PORT/U-NATE-NESS, n. Urgent solicitation. 
HPOR-TONE,, et. [Fr One that importunes. ° 


4. Not suited to 


M-POR-TONE, v.¢. (Fr. importuner.| ‘To request with 
urgency ; to press with solicitation ; to urge with frequent 
or unceasing application. 

ft IM-POR-TONE!, a. [(L. importunas.} 1. Pressing in re- 
quest ; urgent ; troublesome by frequent demands ; vexa- 
tious ; unreasonable. 2. Unseasonable. 

tiM-POR-TONELY, adv. 1. With urgent solicitation ; in- 
cessantly ; continually ; troublesomely. 2. Unseasonably ; 
improperly. 

OL POR-TON'ER n One who is importunate. Waterhouse. 

(M-POR-TONEL-TY, nm. (Fr. importunité ; L. importuntas.] 
Pressing solicitation ; urgent uest; application for a 
claim or favor, which is urged with troublesome frequen- 
cy or pertinacity. 

{M-PORT’U-OUS, a. [L. tmportuosus.] Without a port, 
haven or harbor. 

{M-POS.A-BLE, a. That may be imposed or laid on. 

IM-POSE, v. t. [Fr. imposer.] 1. To lay on; to set on; to 
lay on, as a burden, tax, toll, duty or penalty. 2. To 
place over by authority or by force. 3. To lay on, as a 
command ; toenjoin, asa duty. 4. To fix on; to impute. 
5. To lay on, as hands in the ceremony of ordination, or 
of confirmation. 6. To obtrude fallaciously.—7. Among 
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printers, to put the pages on the stone, and fit on the chase, 
and thus prepare the form for the pee tmpose on, to 
deceive ; to mislead by a trick or false pretense. 

t IM-POSE!, x. Command ; injunction. Shak. 

IM-POS'ED, (im-pézd‘) pp. Laid on, as a tax, burden, duty 
or penalty ; enjoined. 

IM-POS‘ER, x. One who lays ‘on ; one who enjoins. 

IM-POS‘ING, ppr. 1. Laying on; enjoining; deceiving. 
fF “an Commanding; adapted to impreas forcibly. Bp. 

obart. 

IM-P63'ING-8TONE, n. Among printers, the stone en 
which the pages or columns of types are impoeed or made 
into forms. 

IM-PO-8I'TION, 2. [Fr., from L. tmpositio.}] 1. In a gen 
eral sense, the act of laying on. 2. The act of laying on 
hands in the ceremony of ordination. 3. The act of set- 
ting on or atfixing to. 4. That which is imposed ; a tax, 
toll, duty or excise laid by authority. 5. Injunction, as 
of a law or duty. 6. Constraint; oppression ; burden. 
7. Deception; imposture. 8. A supernumerary exercise 
enjoined on studeats as a punishment. 

{M-POS-SI-BIL/I-TY, n. 1. That which cannot be; the 
state of being not possible to exist. 2. Impracticability , 
ria state or quality of being not feasible or possibie to 

one. 

IM-POS!SJ-BLE, a. (Fr.; L. tmpossibilis.} 1. That can- 
ie be. 2. Impracticable; not feasible ; that cannot be 

one. 
IM-POS‘SI-BLE, 2». An hnpossibility. Chaucer. 
M'POST, 2. [Sp., It. imposta.} 1. Any tax or tribute im- 
posed by authority.—2. In architecture, that part of a pil- 
lar, in vaults and arches, on which the weight of the 
building rests. 

IM-POS’THU-MATE, (im-pos'tu-mate) 0. i To form an 
abscess ; to gather; to collect pus or purulent matter in 
any part of an animal body. 

IM-POS‘THU-MATE, o. t. To affect with an imposthume 
or abscess. 

IM-PUS'THU-MA-TED, pp. Affected with an impos- 


thume. 

IM-POS-THU-MA'‘TION, x. The act of forming an abscess , 
also, an abscess ; an imposthume 

IM-POS’THU ME, (im-postume) a. [This word is 8 corrup- 
tion of apostem, L. apustema.) An abscess; a collection 
of pus or purulent matter in any part of an animal body. 

IM-POS’THUME, c.t. The same as imposthumate. 

IM-POS’TOR, 2. [Fr. imposteur ; Sp., Part. impostor ; Low 
L. impostor.] One who imposes on others ; 8 person who 
aseumes a character for the purpose of deception ; a ée- 
ceiver under a false character. 

t IM-POST’U-RAGE, na. Imposition. Bp. Taylor. 

IM-POST'URE, n. [Fr.; L. impostera.] Deception prac- 
ticed under a false or assumed character ; fraud or impo- 
sition practiced by a false pretender. 

IM-POSTTURED, a. Having the nature of imposture. 

IM-POST'U-ROUB, a. Deceitful. Beaumont. 

IM'‘PO-TENCE, ) x. (L. impotentia.] 1. Want of strength 

IM/PO-TEN.CY, or wer, animal or intellectual ; 
weakness ; feet.eness ; inability ; imbecility ; defect ot 
power. 2. Moral inability; the want of power or inali- 
nation to resist or overcome habits and natural propensi- 
ties. 3. Inability to beget. 4. Ungovernable passion. 
Milton. 

IM'PU-TENT, a. [Fr., from L. impotens.] 1. Wenk ; fee- 
ble ; wanting strength or power; unable by nature, or 
disabled by discase or accident to perform any act. 2. 
Wanting the power of propagation, as males. 3. Want- 
ing the power of restraint; not having the command 
over. 

IM'PO-TENT, ». One who is feeble, infirm or Janguishing 
under disease. Shak. 

IM'/PO-TENT-LY, ado. Weakly ; without power over the 

ions. 

IM-POUND’, ». ¢. 1. To put, shut or confine in a 
close pen. 2. To confine ; to restrain witlLin limits. 

IM-POUND’‘ED, pp. Confined in a pound. 

IM-POUND‘ER, 2. One who impounds the beasts of an- 


other. 

IM-POUND ING, ppr. Confining in a pound ; restraining. 

IM-POV'ER-ISH, v. t. [Fr. appaucrir.] 1. To make poor; 
to reduce to poverty or indigence 2. Toexhaust strength, 
richness or fertility. 

IM-POV'ER-ISHED, pp. Reduced to poverty ; exhausted. 

IM-POV’ER-ISH-ER, xn. 1. One who makes others poor. 
9. That which impairs fertility 

IM-POV'ER-ISH-ING. . Making poor; exhaan ee 

IM-POV‘ER-ISH-MENT, ». Depauperation ; a reducing to 
indigence ; exhaustion ; drain of wealth, richness or fer 
tility. 

IM-POW'ER. See Emrowsn. 

IM-PRA€-TI-€A-BIL'I-TY, IM-PRA€*TI-CA-BLE-NESS 
n. 1. The state or quality of being beyond human pow- 
er, or the means pro ; infeasibility. g. Untractable- 


ness ; stubbornness. 
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{M-PRAO'PI-GA-BLB, a. I. That cannot be done or per- 
formed ; intensible ; not to be effected by the means pro- 
‘d. 2 Untractable ; unmanageable; stubburn. 3. 
‘hat cannot be passed or traveled. 
5M-PRA€’P1-CA-BLY, adv. in a manner or degree that 
hinders practice. 

IM/PRE-CATE, v. t. [L. tmprecor.]| To invoke, as an evil 
en any one; to pray that a curse or calamity may fall on 
one’s self or on another person. 

IM'PRE-€A-TED, pp. Invoked on one, as some evil 

[M'PRE-CA-TING, ppr. Calling for evil on one’s self or 


another. 

IM-PRE-€A/‘TION, an. [L. imprecatio.} The act of impre- 
cating, or invoking evil on any one ; a prayer that a curse 
or calainity may fall on any one. 

*®IM/PRE-CA-TO-RY, a. Containing a prayer for evil to 
befall a person. 

IM-PRE-CIS‘ION, a. Want of precision or exactness ; de- 
fect of aceuracy. Taylur. 

IM. PREGN’, (im-preen’) v. t. [It. impregnare ; Fr. empregn- 
oe.) To impregnate ; to infexe the seed of young or other 

ifie principle. 

-PREG/NA-BLE, a. [Fr. imprenadle.] 1. Not to be 
atormed, or taken by assault ; that cannot be reduced by 
force ; able to resist attack 2. Not to be moved, impress- 
ed or shaken; invincible. 

IM-PREG'NA-BLY, adv. In a manner to resist penetration 
or assault ; in a manner to defy force. 

IM-PREWNATE, vo. t. (18. tmpreygnare.] 1. To infuse the 
principle of conception ; to fe pregnant, as a female 
animal. 2 To deposit the fecundating dust of a tiower 
on the pistils of a plant ; to render prolitic. 3. ‘To infuse 
particles of one thing into another; to communicate the 
virtues of one thing to another. 

a a. Impregnated; rendered prolific or 

itful. 

IM-PREG'NA-TED, 2. Made pregnant or prolific ; fecun- 
dated ; filled with something by mixture, &c. 

IM-PREG'NA-TING, ppr. Infusing seed or pollen ; render- 
ing pregnant; fructifying ; fecundating ; filling by infu- 
gion or mixture. 

IM-PREG-NA TION, ». [Fr.) 1. The aet of fecundating 
and rendering fruitful. 2. The communication of the 
particles or virtues of one thing to another. 3. That with 
which ay thing is impregnated. 4. Saturation. 

{ IM-PREJO'DI-CATE, a. [L. in, pro and judico.] Not 
prejudged ; unprejudiced ; not pipossensed ; impartial. 


Brown. 

IM-PREP-A-RA‘TION, n. Want of preperation ; unprepar- 
edness ; unreadiness. te rai 

IM-PRESERIP-TLBIL‘LTY, 2. [Pr imprescriptibite 
The state of being independent of prescription ; the state 
which renders a thing not liable to be lost or impaired by 
the prescription of another, or by one’s own non-user. 

IM-PRE-SERIPIPTI-BLE, «. [Fr.) That cannot be lost or 
impaired by non-user, or by the chins of another found- 
ed on prescription. 

EM-PRESS, rv. ¢. [L. impressum.] I. To imprint; to 
stamp; to make a mark or figure on any thing by press- 
are. % To print, aa books. 3. To mark; to indent. 4. 
To fix deep. 5. To compel to enter into public service, 
as seamen , to seize and take into service by compulsion, 
as nurses in sickness. 6. ‘To seize ; to take for public ser- 
vice. 

IM'/PRESS, ». 1. A mark or indentation, made by prers- 
ure. 2. The figure or image of any thing made by press- 
wre; stamp; likeness. 3, Mark of distinction; stamp, 
character. 4. Device; motto. 5. The act of compelling 
to enter into public service. 

3M-PRESS’ED, (im-prest') pp. Imprinted ; stamped ; mark- 
ed by pressure ; compelled to enter public service ; seized 
for public use; fixed in the mind; made sensible; con- 


vinced. 

IM PRESS-J-BIV/I-TY, nx. The quality of being impressible. 

IM-PRESSI-BLE, a. 1. That may be impressed ;_ that 
yields to pressure ; that may receive impressions, 2. That 
may be impressed ; that may have its figure stamped on 
another bady. 

IM.PRESSING, ppr. Imprinting ; stamping ; fixing tn the 
mind ; compelling into service. 

IM-PRES/SION, n. (Fr.; L. impressio.] 1. The set of im- 
pressing, as one body on another. 2. Mark ; indentation ; 
stamp made by preasure. 3. The effect which onjects 

roduee on the mind. 4. Image in the mind; idea. 5. 
nsible effect. 6. A single edition of a book ; the books 
inted at once. 7. Shght, indistinct remembrance. 

-PRESSIVE, a. 1. Making or tending to make an im- 

pression ; having the power of affecting, or of exciting at- 
tention and feeling ; adapted to touch sensibility or the 
conscience. 2. Capable of being impressed ; susceptible. 

. M-PRESS'TVE-LY, ado. Ina manner to tonch rensibility, 
or to awaken conscience ; in a inanner to produce a pow- 
erful effect on the mind. 

IM-PRESS'IVE-NESS, n. The quality of being impressive. 
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IM-PRESSYMENT, 2. 1. The act of impressing mea mto 
public service. 2. The act of compelling mw any ser 
vice. oO. ‘Phe act of seizing for public use. 

IM-PRESYURE, (im-presh'ur) x. The mark made by 

ressure ; indentation ; dent; impression. Stak. 

I IPREST, n. (Lt. imprestare.| A kind of earnest-moacy ; 
luan ; money advanced. Burke. 

IM-PREST’, rc. ¢. To advance on loan. 

IM-PREV/A-LENCE, a. Incapability of prevailing. 

IM-PRI-MA‘TUR, a. [L., let 18 be printed.) A leense to 

int a book, &e. 

{IM-PRIM'ER-Y, x. [Fr. imprimerie.} A print; impression ; 
a poe house ; art of printing. 

IM- ee adc. [L. imprimis.] In the first place ; Girt ip 
order. 

IM-PRINT,, e. t. [It. imprimere.) 1. To im ; tomark 
by pressure. 2. ‘l'o stamp letters and words on paper by 
means of types ; to print. 3. Tofix on the mind of mem 
ory ; to impress. 

IM'PRINT, 2. Designation of a place where a work 


inted. 

IMPRINTED, pp. Marked by pressure ; printed ; fixed is 
the mind or memory. 

IM-PRINT'ING, ppr. Marking by preasare ; peimting ; fix- 
ing on the mind or memory. 
IM-PRIS‘ON, (im-priz‘n) v. ¢. [Fr. emprisonner.} 1. To 
put into a prison ; to confine in a prison or jail, or to ar- 
rest and detain in custody in any place. 2. To confine; 
to shut up ; to restrain from escape ; to deprive of the lib- 

erty to move from place to place. 

IM-PRIS'‘ONED, pp. Confined in a prison oF fei) ; restraina- 
ed from escape or from guing at large. 

IM-PRIS ON-ER, x. One who causes another to be confined 
in prison. Clayton. 

uate IS'ON-ING, ppr. Shutting up in prison ; confining in 
a place. 

IM-PRIS‘ON-MENT, n. 1. The act of putting and confm 
ing in prison ; the act of arresting and detaining m custo 
dy. 2. Confinement in a place ; restraint of liberty ; the 
confinement of a criminal or debtor within the walls ef a 

rixon. 

IM-PROB-A-BIL'-TY, n. The quality of being tmprobable 
or not likely to be true ; unlikelihood. 

IM-PROB/A-BLE, a. [Sp., Fr.; L. tm 
ly to be true ; nut to be expected un 
of the case. 

{IM-PROB/A-BLY, ado. 1. In a manner not likely to be 
true. 2. In a manner not to be approved ; [eats. 

tIM PRO-BATE, v. t. [L. improbo.] To disallow; net to 
approve. Ainsirorth. 

t IM-PRO-BA'TION, n. The act of disapproving. 

IM-PROBL-TY, n. (L. tmprobitas.) That which is disap- 
proved or disallowed ; want of integnty or rectitude of 
principle ; dishonesty. 

t IM-PRO-DC'ICED, a. Not produced. Ray. 

IM-PRO-FICCTEN-CY, a. Want of proficiency. 

t IM-PROFNT-A-BLE, a. Unprofitable. Flyot. 

t{IM-PRO-LIFL€, a. Not prolific ; unfroitfnl. WaterAouse 

tIM-PRO-LIFULCATE, v. t. To impregnate ; to fecundate 

IM-PROMP'TU, ado. (L. in promptu.] Off hand ; without 

revious study. 

IM-PROMP!TU, n. A piece made off hand, at the moment, 
or Without previous study ; an extemporaneous compasi- 


obabilis.] Not like- 
r the circumstances 


tion. 

IM-PROP‘ER, @. [L. smproprius.] 1. Not proper; pot sgit- 
able , not adapted to its end; unfit. 2. Not becoming ; 
not decent ; hot suited to the character, time or place. 3. 
Not according to the settled usages or principles of a lan 
guage. 4. Not suited to a particular place or odice ; an 
qualified 

IM-PROP'ER-LY, adv. 1. Not fitly ; in a manner not suit- 
ed tothe end; in @ manner not suited to the company, 
time, place and circumstances ; ansuitably ; incongrunas 
ly. 2 Im a manner not according with established 
usages ; inaccurately ; ungrammatically. 

IM-PRO-PI!TIOUS, a. Not propitious ; unpropitious. 

IM-PRO POR TION-A-BLE, a. Not proportionabdlie. 

IM-PRO-POR' TION-ATE, a. Not proportionate. 

IM-PRO'PRI-ATE, v. t. [L. in and proprrur.] %t. To ap 
ee ae to private use ; to take to one’s self; [not asec. 

o annex the possessions of the church or a benefice to 
a layman. 
IM-PRO!PRI-ATE, a. Devolved into the hands of a lay- 


man. 

IM-PROG'PRI-A-TED, pp. 1. Appropriated to one’s self. 2 
Put in ion of a layman. 

IM-PRO!PRI-A-TING, ppr. 1. Appropristing to one’s self 
2. Annexing to a lay proprietor. 

IM-PRO-PRI-A'TION, n. 1. The act of putting an ecciesi- 
astical benefice into the hands of a layman. Ayiife. 2 
The benefice impropriated. 

*IM-PRO'PRI-A-TOR, n. A layman who has posession of 
the lands of the church or an ecclesiastical living. 

IM-PRO-PRIE-TY, ». [Fr. tmpropricté.] 1. Unfitness 
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ansuitableness to character, time, place or circumstances. 
2. Inaccuracy in language ; u word or phrase not accord- 
ing with the established usages or principles of speaking 
or writing. 

IM-PR 08-PER‘I-TY, ». Unprosperity ; want of saccess, 

4M-PROS PER-OUS, a. Not prosperous; not successful ; 
unfortunate ; not yielding profit ; not advancing interest. 

IM-PROS‘PER-OUS-LY, ado. Unsuccessfully ; unprosper- 
ously ; unfortunately. Boyle. 

(M-PROS'PER-OUS-NESS, x. Til success. 

1M-PROV-A-BILI-TY, n. The state or quality of being ca- 
pable of improvement ; susceptibility of being made bet- 
ter. 

iM-PR(SV!A-BLE, a. 1. Susceptible of improvement; ca- 
pable of growing or being made better; that may he ad- 
vanced in good qualities. 2. That may be used to advan- 
tage, or for the increase of any thing valuable. 3. Capable 
of tillage or cultivation. 

IM-PROV‘A-BLE-NESS, a. Susceptibility of improvement; 
capableneas of being made better, or of being used to ad- 
vantige. 

{ M.PROVIA-BLY, adv. In a manner that admits of melio- 
ration. 

iM PROVE), (im-proov’) v. t. (Norm. prorer.] 1. Tomake 
herter ; to advance in value or good qualities. 2. To use 


or employ to good purpose ; to make productive ; to turu - 


to profitable account; to use for advantage ; to employ for 
advancing interest, reputation or happincas. Addison. 3. 
‘Tu apply to practical purposes. Oiren. 4. Toadvance or 
increase by use; in a bad sense: {ill.] Porlrus. 5. To 
use toemploy. 7’. Scott. 6. Tu use; to occupy ; to cul- 
tivate ; as, the house or farm is now tmproved by an in- 
dustrious tenant. This application is perhaps peculiar to 
some parts of the U. States. tt however deviates little 
trom that in some of the foregoing definitions. 

{M-PROVE!, (im-proov ye t. To grow better or wiser; to 
advance in goodness, Knowledge, wisdoin or other excel- 
jence. 2. To advance in bad qualities ; to grow warse. 
Miner. 3. To increase; to be enhanced; to rise.— 70 
tmprove on, to make useful additions or amendments to ; 
to pete nearer to perfection. 

IM-PROVIED, (im-proovd') pp. 1. Mdfe better, wiser or 
rmaore excellent ; advanced in moral worth, knowledge or 
manners. 2. Made better; advanced in fertility or other 

ood qualities. 3. Used to profit or good purpose. 4. 
‘sed ; occupied. 

tM-PROVEYMENT, (im-proov‘ment) n. 1. Advancement 
in moral worth, learning, wisdom, skill or other excel- 
lence. 2. Melioration; a making or growing better or 
more valuable. 3. A valuable addition ; excellence add- 
ed, orachange for the better. 4. Advance or progress 
from any state to a better. 5. Instruction; growth iu 
knowledge or refinement; edification. 6. Use or em- 
ployment to beneficial purposes; a turning to good ac- 
count. 7. Practical application. 7illotson. 4. The part 
of a discourse intended to enforce and apply the doctrines, 
is called the improvement. 9. Use; occupancy. 10. /im- 
provements, pla.; valuable additions or melioration, as 
buildings clearings, drains, fences, &c., on a farm. Kent. 

tM-PROV'ER, 2. 1. One who improves; one who makes 
himself or any thing else better. 2. That which im- 

oves, enriches or meliorates. 

tI -PRO-VIDED, a. [L. improvisus.] Unforeseen ; anex- 

cted ; not provided against. 

{M-PROV'_DENCE, n. [I. in and providens.] Want of 
Providence or forecast; neglect of foresight, or of the 
measures which foresight might dictate for safety or ad- 
vantage. 

{M-PROV‘L-DENT, a [L. tn and proridens.] Wanting 
forecast ; wanting care to make provisiun for future exi- 


ences. 
| af PROV'_DENT-LY adv. Without foresight or forecast ; 
without care to provide against future wants. 
W-PROV'ING, ppr. Making better ; growing better ; using 
to advantage. 

IM-PRO-VIS‘ION, n. Want of forecast; improvidence. 
ae used.) Brown. 

{M-URO DENCE, n. (Fr., from. L. imprudentia.) Want of 
prudence ; indiscretion ; want of caution, circumspection 
or a due regard to consequences ; heedleseness ; inconsid- 
emteness; rashness. 

1M-PRO'DENT, a. (Fr.; L. tmprudens.] Wanting pru- 
dence or discretion ; indiscrete ; injudictous; not atten- 
tive to the consequences of words or actions ; rash ; heed- 


Jexs. 

IM-PRO'DENT-LY, adv. Without the exercise of pru- 
dence ; indiscretely. 

IM'PU-DENCE, a. [Fr.; LL. tmpredens.) Shametessness ; 
want of modesty; effrontery; assurance accompanied 
with a disregard of the opinions of others, 

IM'PU-DENT, a. [Fr.; L. impudens.] Shameless; want- 
ing modesty ; bold, with contempt of others ; saucy. 

{MPIU-DENT-LY, adv. Shamelessly ; with indecent assur- 
ance. Sandys. 
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IM-PU-DICA-TY, n. (L. émpudicitia.) Ummodeay 
*IM-POGN,, (im-pine!) v.t. (Fr. onpugner ; O. impug so. | 
a2 Oppose ; to attack by words or arguments ; to contra- 
ict. 
IM-PUG-NA'TION, nxn. O ition. Dp. Hall. 
*IM-POGNIED, (im-pand’) pp. Opposed ; contradicted. 
*IM-POGN’‘ER, (im-pi‘ner) x. One who opposes os conten 


dicts. 
*IM-POGN'ING, (im-pa/ning) ppr. Oppusing ; attacking ¢ 
contradicting. 
*tIM-PU’-IS-SANCE,a, [Fr.} Impotence; weakness. 
IM'PULSE, (im’puls) a. (L. empulsus.] 1. Foree como 
nicated ; the eifect of one budy acting on another. 2. In- 
fluence acting on the mind; motive. 3. Impression - 
supposed supernatural intluence on the mind. 
IM-PULIRION, #. (Fro; Le gepulsiv.] 1. The act of driv- 
ing against or inpelling; the agency of a body in motion 
on another body. 2. tufluence op the mind ; imputse. 
IM-PULSUVE, a. (Pr. oupu’sy.) Having the power of drie 
ing or impelling ; Moving ; impellent. 
IM-PULSIVE-LY, adv. With torce ; by impulse, 
f IM-PO-NI-BLY, adv. Without punishment. Ellis. 
M-PU'NI-TY, wn. (as unpunwté; L. impunivtas.) 1. Exemp- 
1 tis %. Freedom or ex- 
emption from injury. 


IM-PCRE!, a. (Pr. capur : L, impurus.} 1. Not pure ; foal ; 
fecutent ; tinctured ; mixed or clinics with extrane- 
ous substance. 2. Obscene. 3. Unchaste; lewd; ua 
clean. 4. Defiled by sin or guilt; unholy. 5. Unhal- 
lowed; unholy. 6. Unclean;  @ leyal sense; not 
purified according to the ceremonial Jaw of Moses. 

{ IM-PORE/, c. t. ‘To render foul; to defile. Bp. Hall. 

M-PCURE'LY, ade. In an impure manner ; with impurity. 

IM-PCURE NESS, ) a. (Fr. tmpurcté ; L.impuritas.) 1. Want 

IM-PO/RLTY, purity ; foulness ; feculence; the 
admixture of a foreign substance in any thing. 2. Any 
foul matter. 3. Unchastity ; lewdnesa. 4. Want of sane- 
tity or holiness ; detilement by guilt. 5. Want of cere- 
monial purity ; legal pollution or uncleanness. 6. Foul 
language ; obscen ae 

IM-PU R PLE, v.t. To color or tinge with purple ; to make 
red or reddish. 

IM-PUR-‘PLING, ppr. Tinging or coloring with purple. 

IM-P€/TA-BLE, a. 1. That may be imputed or charged to 
a person ; chargeable. 2. That may be ascribed to; tag 
good sense. 3. Accusable ; chargeable with a fault ; [not 
proper.] 4. That may be set to the account of another. 

IM-PtT'TA-BLE-NESS, «x. The quality of being imputable 

IM-PU-TA'TION, a. [Fr.] 1. The act of imputing or charg- 
ing ; attribution ; generally inan il sense. 2. Sometimes 
in a good sense. 3. Charge orattribution ofevil; censure; 
reproach, 4. Hint; slight notice. Ssak. 

IM-PO'TA-TIVE, a. That may be imputed. 

IM-PO‘TA-TIVE-LY, adv. By imputation. Encyc. 

IM-POTE’, v. t. [Fr. tmputer ; L. imputo.] 1. To charge ; to 
altribute ; to set to the accuunt of. To attribute ; to 
ascribe. 3. ‘To reckon to one what does not belong to 
him, Wilton. 

eee) pp. Charged to the account of; attributed ; 
ascribed. 

IM-PO'T'ER, 2. One that imputes or attributes. 

IM-PUT"ING, ppr. Charging to th account of; attributing ; 
ascribing. 

IM-PU-TRESCLBLE, a. (in, and L. putreseo.] Not eabject 
to putrefaction or corruption. ; 

IN, @ prefix, [L. i] Is used in composition as a particle of 
negation, like the English ux, of which ft seems to he a 
dialectical orthography ; or it denotes within, into, or 
amony, as in inbred, incase ; or it serves only to augment 
or render emphatical the sense of the word to which it is 

refixed, as in inclose, increase.—Jn, before 1, is chang 
nto il, as in illusion ; and before r, into ir, as im irre 
lar ; and inte im, before a labial, as in imditter, immaterial, 
Peg 22 Gy iy Goh nnd Gaxstag Py 

IN _{L. ix: Gr. ev; Goth. an in; Pr. en; 
Beit i ; G.in, orein; D. in; Dan. ind; Sw.in; W. vig 
In denotes present or inclused, surrounded by limits ; as, 
in a house. It denotes a state of being mixed ; as, sugarin 
tea. It denotes present in any state ; as, tr sickness or 
health. I¢ denotes present in time ; as, em that hour or 
day. The uses of in, however, cannot, in all cases, be de- 
fined by equivalent words, except by explaining the phrase 
in which it is used ; as, in fact ; in reason, &c.—J/n the 
name is used in phrases of invoking, swearing, declaring, 
praying, &c.—/n, in many cases, is equivalent to on.— 
Jn signifies by or through.—/n txat is sometimes equiva- 
lent to hbecause.—IJn as much, seeing ; seeing that ; this 
being the fact; as, I will ride for health, inasmuch aa T am 
infirm.—J/n is often used without the noun to which it 
properly belongs ; a8, I care not who is tx, or who is ont 5 
that is, ia office, or uut of office.—To be or keep in with, to 
be close or near ; a8, keep the ship in sith the land. 

IN-A-BIL/I-TY, n. (Pr. inaadilité.) 1. Want of sufficient 
physica! power or strength. 2. Wantof adequate means, 


tion from punishment or penalty. 
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3. Wantofmoral power 4. Want of intelectual strength 
or force. 5. Want of knowledge or skill. 
IN-A'/BLE-MENT, n. Ability. Bacon. 

IN-ABSTI-N ENCE, a. A not abstaining ; a partaking ; in- 
dulgence of appetite. Miltun. 

IN-A-BOSIVE-LY, adv. Without abuse. L. Worth 

(N-A€-CESS-I-BIL/I-T Y, or IN-A€-CESS'I-BLE-NESS, n. 
The quality or state of being inaccessible, or not to be 
reached. 

IN-AC-CESS'I-BLE, a. 1. Not to be reached ; as an inac- 
cessible height or rock. 2. Not to be obtained. J. Not to 
be negennas forbidding access. 

IN-AC-CESS'I-BLY, adv. So as not to be approathed. 

IN-AC’CU-RA-CY, a. Want of accuracy or exactness ; mis- 
take ; fault ; defect ; error. 

IN-A€ €U-RATE, a. Not accurate ; not exact or correct ; 
Rot according to truth ; erroncous. 

IN-AC'CU-RATE-LY, adv. Not according to truth ; incor- 


yet ; erroneously. 

EN-A TION, an. [Fr.] Want of action; forbearance of la- 
bor ; idleness ; rest. Pope. 

IN-ACTIVE a. 1. Not active; inert; having no power to 
move. 2. Not active ; not diligent or industrious; not 
busy. ; idle; indolent ; sluggish. 

IN-AC’TIVE-LY, adv. Idly ; sluggishly ; without motion, 


» OF tral hemi 

§N-AC-TIV!I-TY, x. 1. Inertness. 2. Idleness, or habitual 
idleness ; want of action or exertion ; sluggishness. Siwy. 
IN-ACT'U-ATE, v.t. To put in action. Glanville. 
IN-ACT-U-A‘TION, x. Operation. Glanville. 
-ADE-QUACLY, xn. 1. The quality of being unequal or 
insufficient for a purpose. Dwight. 2. Inequality. Burke. 
3. Incompleteness ; defectiveness. 

IN-AD'E-QUATE, a. [L.] 1. Not equal to the purpose ; in- 
sufficient to effect the object; unequal. 2. Not equal to 
the real state or condition of a thing ; not just or in due 
proportion ; partial; incomplete. 3. Ineomplete; defec- 
tive ; not just. 

IN-AD'E-QUATE-LY, adv. Not fully or sufficiently ; not 
com nn 

IN-AD/E-QUATE-NESS, x. The quality of being inade- 

uate ; inadequacy ; inequality ; incompleteness. 

IN-AD-E-QUA’TION, »». Want of exact correspondence. 

IN-AD-HE'SION, n. Want of adhesion; a not adher- 


ing. 
IN-AD-MIS88-[-BIL'L-TY, n. The quality of being inadmiss- 


ible, or not r to be received. 
IN-AD-MISS-BLE, a. Not admissible ; not proper to be 
admitted, allowed or received. 
IN-AD-VERTENCE, ) x. [Fr. inadnertance.]_ 1. A mot 
IN-AD-VERT'EN-CY, turning the mind to ; inattention ; 
negligence ; heediessness. 2. The effect of inattention ; 
any oversight, mistake or fault which proceeds from negli- 
ence of thought. 
-AD-VERT‘ENT, a. [L. in and adrertens.] Not turning 
the mind to; heedless ; careless ; negligent. 
IN-AD-VERT'ENT-LY, adv. Heedlessly ; carelessly ; from 
want of attention ; inconsideratcly. 
IN-AF-FA-BIL/I-TY, a. Reservedness in conversation 
IN-AFYFA-BLE, a. Not affable ; reserved. 
IN-AF-FE€-TA‘TION, n. Destitution of affeeted manner. 
IN-AF-FE€T‘ED, a. Unaffected. 
N-AID‘A-BLE, a. That cannot be nasisted. Shak. 
tIN-AF-FECT/ED-LY, ado. Without affectation. Cock. 


éram. 
IN-AL‘TEN-A-BLE, (in-ale'yen-a-bl!) a. [Fr.} Unalienable ; 
that cannot be legally or justly alienated or transferred to 


another. 
OE 2. The state of being inaliena- 
« Scott. 
YN-ALV/IEN-A-BLY, adv. In a manner that forbids aliena- 


tion. 
(N-AL-I-MENT'AL, a. Affording no nourishment. 
(N-AL-TER-A-BIL‘-TY, ». The quality of not being 
alterable or changeable. Fourcroy. 
{N-AL'TER-A-BLE, a. That cannot or may not be altered 
or changed ; unalterable. 
piN-aM -A-BLE, a. Unamiable. 
IN-A’MI-A-BLE-NESS, n. Unamiableness. 
EIN-A-MI8S'I-BLE, a. Not to be lost. Hammond. 
.N-A-MISS'I-BLE-NESS, n. The state of not being liable to 


be lost. 

*IN-AM-O-RA‘TO, zn. A lover. Marston. 

{N-ANE’, a. [L. tnanis.] Empty; void ; sometimes used as 
A noun, to ex a void space. 

IN-AN/GU-LAR, a. Not angular. [Little sed.) 

IN-AN'I-MATE, v. ¢. To animate. [ Little used. ] 

IN-AN'-MATE, a. [L. inanimatus.) 1. Destitute of animal 
life. 2. Destitute of animation or life. 

IN- AN'I-MA-TED, a. Destitute of animal life. 2. Not ani- 
mated ; not htly. 

¢ IN-AN-I-MA’TION, x. Animation. Donne. 

IN-A-NUTION, a. (Fr.; L. inanis.) Emptiness ; want of 

ness. 
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IN-AN‘I-TY, n. [L. inanitas.) Emptiness ; void space ; va 
cuity. Dighy. 

[N-AP' PE- ENCE, n. [L.] 1. Want of appetence orofe 

IN-APIPE -TEN-CY, disposition to seck, selectas iinnhe 
nutriment. 2. Want of desire or inclination. 

IN-AP-PLI-€A-BIL'I-TY, 2 The quality of not teing ap- 

licable ; unfitness. 
IN-AP'PLI-CA-BLE, a. Not applicable ; *hat cannot be ap- 
lied ; not suited or suitable to the purpose. 

IN-AP-PLI-CA:TION, x. Want of application; want of 
attention or assiduity ; negligence ; indolence. 

IN-AP’PO-$ITE, a. Not apposite ; bot ft or suitable ; not 
pertinent. 

IN-AP-PRE‘CLA-BLE, a. 1. Not to be appreciated ; that 
cannot be duly valued. 2. That cannot be estumated. 

IN-AP-PRE-HENS-1-BLE, a. Not intelligible. Afiioa. 

IN-AP-PRE-HENS‘IVE, a. Not apprehensive. ; 

IN-AP-PROACH’A-BLE, a. Not to be approached. 

IN-AP-PRO'PRI-ATE, a. 1. Not appropriate ; unsnited; 
not proper. J. P. Smith. 2. Not appropriate ; not belong- 


ing to. 

IN-APT'-TU DE, n. Want of aptitude ; unfitness ; unsuit- 
ableness. Burke. 

IN-A4SQUATE, a. Imbodied in water. Cranmer. 

IN-A-QUA’TION, wn. The state of being inaquate. Gardaw 

IN-AR‘A-BLE, a. Not arable ; not apa of being ulled. 

IN-ARCH/, 2.t. To graft by appproach. 

IN-ARCH ED, (in-drcht’) pp. Grafted by approach. 

IN-ARCHIING, ppr. eanue by approach. 

IN-XRCH!ING, n. A method of ingrafting, by which a cioa, 
without being separated from its parent tree, is joined toa 
stock standing near. 

IN-AR-TIE/U-LATE, a. Not uttered with articulation of 
junction of the organs of speecli ; not articulate ; not dis 
tinct, or witb distinction of syllables. 

IN-AR-TI€U-LATE-LY, ade. Not with distinct syllables ; 
indistinctly. 

IN-AR-TI€/U-LATE-NESS&, 2. Indistinctness of utterance 
by animal voices ; want of distinct articulation. 

IN-AR-T1¢-U-LA‘TION, an. Indistinctness ef sounds is 
speaking. 

IN-AR-TI-FY"CIAL@a. i. Not done by art; not made ar 
performed by the rules of art ; formed withuut art. 2. Sim- 

le ; artless. 

IN-AR-TI-FI'CIAL-LY, adr. Without art; in an artless 
manner; contrary to the rules of art. Collier. 

IN-AS-MUCH), adr, a as, and much.] Seeing ; seeing 
that ; this being the fact. 

IN-AT-TEN TION, n. The want of attention, or of fixing 
the mind steadily on an object ; heedlessness ; neglect. 
IN-AT-TENTIVE, a. Not fixing the mind on an udject 

heedless ; careless: negligent; regardless. 

IN-AT-TENT/IVE-LY, adv. Without attention ; careleas 
ly ; heedlessly. Johnson. 

IN-AUD'I-BLE, a. 1. That cannot be heard. 2. Making ne 
sound. Shak. 

IN-AUDI-BLY, adv. Ina manner not to be heard. 

IN-AUG'U-RAL,, a. (L. inauyuro.)] 1. Pertaining to inaag 
uration. 2. Made or pronounced at an inauguration. 

IN-AUG'‘U-RATE, v. t. 1. To introduce or induct into ap 
office with solemnity orsuitable ceremonies ; to invest witd 
an office in a formal manner. 2. To begin with goor 
omens ; [obs. 

IN-AUG‘U-RATE, a. Invested with office. Drayton. 

IN-AUGU-RA-TED, pp. Inducted into office with appro 

Tiate ceremonies. 

IN-AUG'-U-RA-TING, ppr. Inducting into office with so- 
lemnities. 

IN-AUG-U-RA‘TION, x. The act of inducting into offies 
with solemnity ; investiture with othce by appropriate 
ceremonies. 

IN-AUG'U-RA-TO-RY, a. Suited to induction into office; 

oe to inauguration. Juhnson. 

IN-AU-RA’TION, a. [L. inawratus.) The ret or process of 

ilding, or covering with gold. A@rhuthnot. 

IN-AUS PI-CATE, a. Il-omened. Buck. 

IN-AU-SPPCIOUR, a. [-omened ; unfortunate ; anlucky; 
evil ; unfavorable. 

IN-AU-_SPI'CIOUS-LY, adv, With i}l omens ; unfortunate. 
ly ; unfavornbly. 

IN-AU-SPI'‘CIOUS-NESS, ». Unluckinees ; unfavorable 


ners. 

IN-BE/ING, 2. Inherence; inherent existence ; insepars- 
bleness. Watts. 

IN‘BORN, a. Innate ; implanted by nature. Drydes. 

(N-BREATH-ED, a.Unfused by inspiration. Af/ton. 

IN‘BRED, a. Bred within: Innate; natural. Dryden. 

IN-BREED,, v. t. To produce or generate within. 

IN'€A, 2. The title furmerly given by the natives of Pera 
to their kings and to the princes of the blood. 

IN-CAGE!, v. t. To confine in a cage ; to coup up; to con- 
fine to any narrow limits. Shack. | 

IN-CA'GED, (in-kajd’) pp. Cooped up ; confined to a cage oF 
to narrow limits. 
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INAAG ING, . Confining to a cage or to narrow fimits. 

IN-CAGH'MENT, a2. Continement in a cage. 

IN-cAL/CU-LA-BLE, @ That cannot be calcalated. 

(N-CALCU-LA-BLY, adv. ln a degree beyond calcula- 
tion. 

" {N-CA-LEYCENCE, ) a. [L. incalescens.| A growing 
IN-t 4-LEYCEN-CY, warm; incipient or increasing 

heat. 
IN-CA-LES VENT, a. Growing warm ; increasing in heat. 
IN-CAM-ER-A‘TION, a. The act or process of uniting 
lands, revenues or other rights to the pupe’s domain. 
IN-CAN-DES'CENCE, n. [T.. tncandescens.] A white heat ; 
or the glowing whiteness of a body caused by intense 
heat. 

IN CAN-DES-‘CENT a. White or glowing with heat. 
IN-CAN-TA TION, . [L. tncantativ.| ‘Vhe act of enchant- 
ing; enchantment; the act of using certain formulas of 
words and ceremonies, fur the purpose of raising spirits. 

IN-CANT A-TO-RY, a. Dealing by enchantment ; magical. 

tIN-CANTING, a. Enchanting. 

(N-CAN ‘TON, 0. t. (in and canton.) To unite to a canton 
or separate community. Addison. 

IN-CA-PA-BLLI-TY, or IN-CA'PA-BLE-NESS, x. 1. The 
quality of being incapable ; natural incapacity ur want of 

ower. 2 Want of legal qualifications or of legal power. 

{N-CA PA-BLE, a. 1. Wanting capacity suificient; not 
having room sufficient to contain or had. 2. Wanting 
nyural power or capacity to leaum, know, understand or 
comprehend. 3. Not admitting ; uot ina state to receive ; 
not susceptible of. 4. Wanting power equal to any pur- 
pose, 5. Wanting moral power or disposition. 6, Un- 
qualified or disqualified, in a Ie-ral sense; not having the 
legal cr constitutional qualifications.—Jncapable properly 
denotes a Want of passive power, the power of receiving, 
and is applicable particularly to the mind ; wrehble denotes 
the want of active power or power of performing, and is 
applicable to the body or the mind. 

IN-CAPAICIOUS, @. Not capucious ; not large or spacious ; 
harrow ; of einall content. 

{N-CA-PA- CLOUS-NESS, 2. Narrowness ; want of contain- 
ing space. 

{N-CA-PAC/LTATE, 0. t. 1. To deprive of capacity or 
natural power. 2. To render or tnake incapable. 3. To 
disible ; to weaken; to deprive of competent powe. or 
ability. 4. Torenderunfit. 5. ‘To disquahity ; to deprive 
legal or constitutional requisites, 

IN-CA-PAC-L-TA'‘ TION, n. Want of capacity. Burke. 

(N-CA-PAC'L-TY, n. 1. Want of capacity. 2. Want of 
qualification or legal requisites ; inability. 3. Disqualifi- 
cation; disability by deprivation of power. 

IN-CAR/CE-RATE, tv. t. [L. incarcera.] 1. To imprison ; to 
confine ina jail. 2. Toconfine ; to shut up or inclose. 

(IN-CAR CE-RATE, a. Imprisoned ; confined. -Vore. 

{N-C AR-CE-RA'TION, ». The act of imprisoning or con- 
fining ; imprisonment. 

IN-CARN!, v. t. [L. tacarno.] To cover with flesh ; to invest 
with tiesh. Wiseman. 

{IN-CARN’, 0. & To breed flesh. Wiseman. 

IN-CARN‘A-DINE, a. [Fr. incarnadin.] Flesh-colored ; of 
acarnation color ; ered, Shak. 

IN-CARN'A-DINE, vo. t. ‘To dye red or flesh-color. 

IN-CARN'‘ ATE, v.t. [Fr.incarner ; L. incarno.} Toclothe 
with flesh ; to imbody in flesh, Milton. 

INCARNATE, a. 1. Invested with flesh; imbodied in 
flesh.—2. In Scotland, of a red color; tlesh-colored. 

IN-CARN-A‘TION, 2. 1. ‘The act of clothing with flesh. 
2. The act of assuming flesh, or of taking a human body 
and the nature of man.—3. In surgery, the process of 
healing wounds and filling the part with new tlesh. 

IN-CARN A-TIVE, a. [Fr. incarauty.] Causing new flesh 
to grow ;, healing. Fucyc. 

{IN-CARNIA-TIVE, 2. A medicine that tends to promote the 
growth of new flesh, and assist nature in the healing of 
wounds. 

IN-C ANE‘, v. t. 1. To inclose inacase, 2. To inclose; to 
cover or surround with something solid. Pepe. 

IN-CAS’ ED, (in-kast') pp. Inclosed as in a case, sheath or 
box. 

{IN-CIS/ING, ppr. Inclosing as in a case, 

IN-EXSK’, vo. t. To put into a cask. Sherwood. 

IN-C AS-TEL-LA-TED, a. Confined or inclosed in a cas- 


the. 

IN-CAT-E-NA’TION, n. [L. catena.] The act of linking 
together. Goldsmith. 

(N-CAU'TIOUS, a. Not cautious; unwary ; not cireum- 
spect; heedless; not attending te the circumstances on 
which safety and interest depend, 

IN-CAU TTOUS-LY, adv. Unwarily ; heedlessly ; without 
due circumspection, 

IN-EC AU TLIOUS NESS, 8. Want of caution; unwariness ; 
want of foresight. 

tINEA-VA-TED, a. Made hollow ; bent round or in. 

IN-CA-VA‘TION, a. 1. The act of making hollow. 2. A 
hollow made. 
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IN-CEND, v. t [L. incendo.] To inflame; to excite 


Marston, 

*IN-CENDI-A-RY, x. [L. incendiarias.] 1. A person whe 
maliciously sets fire to another man’s dwelling-house, or 
tw any out-bouse, being parcel of the same, as a barn or 
stable ; one who is guilty of arson. 2. Any person who 
sets fire te a building. 3. A person who excites or in- 
flames factions, and promotes quarrels. 4 He or that 
which excites. 

*[N-CEND'I-A-RY, a. 1. Pertaining to the malicious burn- 
ing of a dwelling. 2. Tending to excite or intlame fac- 
tions, sedition or quarrels, 

Ete a. Promoting faction or quarrel. Lord 

acon. 

IN'CENSE, (in'sens) x. [L.incenseem.} 1. Perfume exhaled 
by fire ; the odons of spices and guns, burnt in religioug 
rites, or as an ollering to some deity. 2. The materials 
burnt for making pertumes. 3. Acceptable prayers and 
priises.— 1. In materia medica, a dry, resinous substance, 
known by the name of thus and olibunum. 

INCENSE, (in sens) vo. t. To perfume with incense. 

IN-CENSE,, (in sense’) vt. ¢. To enkindle or intlame to vio- 
lent anger ; to excite angry passions , to provoke ; to irri- 
tate ; tou exasperate ; to heat ; to fire. 

INCENSED, (in-senst’) pp. Inflamed to violent anger; 
exasperated. 

IN-CENSE MENT, (in-sens'ment) n. Violent irritation of 
the passions ; heat; exasperation. 

IN-CENS ING, ppr. inflaming to anger ; irritating. 

IN-CEN'SION, xn. [L. incensw.] The act of kindling ; the 
state of being on fire. Bacon. 

INCENS'IVE, a. Tending to excite or provoke. 

IN-CENS/OR, n. [L.] A kindler of anger. 

*IN-CENSO-RY, no The vessel in which incense is 
burnt and offered. Ainsicorth, 

IN-CEN TIVE, a. [Low L, incentirus.) Inciting ; encour- 
aging or moving. 

IN-CEN'TIVE, no (Low L. ineentirum.} 1. That which 
kindles or inflames. 2. That which moves the mind, or 
operates on the passions ; that which prompts to good or 
il]; motive ; spur. 

IN-CEPITION, n. (LL. inceptio.] Beginning. 

IN-CEDP' TIVE, a. [L. inceptious.) Beginning; noting be- 
ginning. 

IN-CEP!TOR, n. A beginner; one in the rudiments. 

IN-CER-A'TION, x. [L. tacero.) The act of covering with 
WAX. 

IN-CER‘TAIN, a. Uncertain ; doubtfal ; ansteady. Fairfaz. 

IN-CER'TAIN-LY, adv. Doubtfally. . 

IN-CER'TAIN-TY, 2. Uncertainty ; doubt. Dartes. 

IN-CER TI-TU DE, x. [L. incertstudo. ] Uncertainty ; doubt- 
fulness ; doubt. 

bre, a. Unceasing ; continual. [Little used. } 

Aelton. 

INCES’SAN-CY, nx. Unintermitted continuance; unceas- 
ingnessa. J)wiphe. 

INES SANT, a. (L. in and core Unceasing ; unin- 
termitted ; uninterrupted , continual. Pope. 

IN-CES SANT-LY, adr. Without ceasing ; continually. 

INCEST, x». [Fr. inceste ; L. tncestum.] The crime of co 
habitation or sexual commerce between persons related 
within the degrees wherein marriage is prohibited by the 
law of a country. 

IN-CEST’U-OURB, a. 1. Guilty of incest. 2. Involving the 
crime of incest. 

IN-CEST U-OUsS-LY, ado. In an incestuous manner; ia 
a manner to involve the crime of incest. 

IN-CEST’U-OU8S-NESS, n. The state or quality of being 
incestuous. Bp. Hall. 

INCH, n. (Sax. ince.] 1. A lineal measure, being the 
twelfth part of a foot, and equal to the length of three bar- 
ley corns. 2. Prorerbtally, a amall quantity or degree; 
an, 3 die by tackes. 3. A precise point of time ; [une 
sual, 

INCH, v. t. 1. To drive by inches or small degrees ; [little 
used.) Dryden. 2. To deal out by inches; to give spar- 
ingly ; [Atte used.] 

INCH, rv. i. To advance or retire by small degrees. [ Little 


used.] Johnson. 
INCHED is added to words of namber; as, four-inched. 
Shak. But in America the common practice is to add only 


inch : as, a seren-mnch cable. 
tIN-CHAM BER, ov. ¢t. [Fr. enchambrer.] To lodge ing 
chamber. : 
IN-CH AR I-TA-BLE, a. Uncharitable. 
IN-CHAS TLTY, n. Gs and chastaty.) Lewdnees ; impurt- 
ty ; unchastity. J. Edwards. 
IN-CHEST’, v. t. To put into a chest. Sher:ood. 
INCIV-MEAL, ». A piece an inch long. Shak. 
IN‘CHO-ATE, 0. t. [L. tnchoo.} To begin. [L. w.] Meme. 
IN‘CHO-ATE, a. Begnn ; commenced. Raleigh. 
IN'€HO-ATE-LY, adv. In an incipient degree. 
IN-€HO-A'TION, vn. The act of beginning ; commeroe- 
ment ; inception. [Little used. } Hale. 
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(N-CHG A-TIVE, a. Noting beginning ; inceptive. 

INCH'PIN, n. Some of the inside of a deer. Ainsworth. 

¢ IN-CIDE!, v.t. [L. meds.) ‘To cut, to separate ; as, med- 
icines. Arbuthnot. 

IN‘CI-DENCE, rv. [L. tncidens.] 1. Literolly, a falling on ; 
whence, an accident or casuafty. 2. The manner of fall- 
ing on, or the direction in which oue body falls on or 
strikes 


another. 
TNICI-DENT, a. 1. Falling; casual; fortuitous ; coming 
or happening occasionally. 2. Happening ; apt to hap- 
pen. "4 Appertaining to or following the ehief or pnn- 


cipal. 

IncLDENT n.l. That which falls out ; an event; casu- 
alty. 2 That which happens aside of the main design ; 
an episode or subordinate action. Jryden. 

IN-CI-DENT’AL, «a. 1. Happening , coming without de- 
sign; casual; accidental. 2. N-t neceusary to the chief 


; occusional. Rogers. 
INCLDENTAL, x. An incident. [Little used.) Pope. 
IN-CI-DENT'AL-LY, adv. 1. Casually ; without inten- 
tian ; accidentally. 2. Beside the main design ; occasion- 


ally. 
INCI-DENT-LY, adv. Occasionally ; by the way. 
CIN‘EB-ATE, v. t. [L. t and cinis.] To burn to ashes. 


Bacon. 
IN-CIN'ER-ATE, a. Burnt to ashes. Bacon. 
CIN'ER-A-TED pp. Burnt to ashes. 
IN-CLN/ER-A-TING, ppr. Reducing to ashes. 
IN-CIN-ER-A'TION, n. The act of reducing to ashes. 
IN-CIPT-EN-CY, 2. Beginning ; commencement. 
IN-CIP'I-ENT, a. [L. tncipiens.) Beginning; commenc- 
at ; as the incipient stage of a fever. 
“AAR ELET n. Asmall circle. Gdney. 
IN-CiR-GUM-SERIP-'TI-BLE, a. That cannot be circum- 
ecribed or limited. Cranmer. 
IN-CiR-CUM-SPEC’TION, 2». Want of circumspection. 
IN-CISE/, v. t. [Fr. trciser.] To cut in; to carve. 
IN-CIS'ED, (in-sizd') «. [L. incious.} Cat; made by cut- 


ting. Wiseman. 

IN-CISP'LY, adv. In the manner of incisions. 

INCISION, x». [Fr.; L. incisto.]_ 1. A cutting ; the act of 
cutting into a substance. 2. A cut; a gnsh; the sepa- 
ration of the surface of any substance made by a sharp 
instrument. 3. Separation of viscid matter by medicines ; 
obs. 

CLaIVE, a. (Fr. incisif.] Having the quality of cut- 
ting or se ting the superficial part of any thing.—Ja- 
cisve , in animals, are the fore teeth, the cutters. 

(N-CI'SOR, a. [L.] Acutter; a fore tooth, which cuts, 
bites or i sya 

IN-CI'SO-RY, a. Having the quality of cutting. 

IN-CIS'‘URE, (in-eizh'ur) n. [L. tacisura.] A cut; a place 
opened by cutting; an incision. Derham. ; 

IN-CI'TANT, at rom tnevte.} That which excites action 
in an animal body. Darwi:. 

IN-CI-TA TION, x. [L. incitatio.] 1. The act of inciting 
or moving to action ; incitement. 2. Incitement ; incen- 
tive; motive; that which excites to action ; that which 
rouses or prompts. 

IN-CTTE’, ». ¢. cL. incito.} 1. To move the mind to action 
by persuasion or motives presented ; to stir up ; to rouse ; 
to spur on. 2. To move to action by impulse or influence. 
3. To animate ; to encourage. 

IN-CTT'ED . Moved to action ; stirred up; spurred on. 

LN-CITE’ME n. That which incites the mind, or moves 
to action ; motive ; incentive ; impulse. 

IN-CIT’ER, x. He or that which incites or moves to ac- 


tion. : 

IN-CTT'ING, < Ecrng to action ; stirring up. 

IN-CIV'IL, 1 neti rade ; unpulite. 

IN-CLVILI-TY, x. [Fr. incivilite.] 1. Want of codrtesy ; 
radeness of manners towards others; impoliteness. Til- 
lotson, 9. Any act of rudeness or ill-breeding. 

{N-CIV IL-LY, adr. Uncivilly ; rudely. 

IN-CIV'I8M, 2. Want of civism ; want of love to one’s 
country, or of patriotism. Ames. : 

IN-CLABP’ v.t. To clasp; to hold fast. Cudworth. 

IN’CLA-VA-TED, a. Set; fhet fixed. Dict. 

IN‘€LE, a. A kind of tape made of linen yarn. 

IN-CLEM/EN-CY, x. [Fr. inclemence ; L. melementia.] 1. 
Want of clemency ; want of mildness of temper ; unmer- 
cifulness ; harshness ; severity. 2. Roughness ; bois- 
terousness ; stormininess ; or simply raininess; severe 
cold, &c. 

(N-CLEM’ENT, a, 1. Destitute of a mild and kind tem- 
pers void of tenderness ; unmerciful ; severe ; harsh. 
8. Hough stormy ; ; Tainy ; rigorously cold, 


IN-CLIN'A-BLE, a [L. inclinabilis.} 1. Leaning ; tend- 
tng. 2. Having a propension of will; leaning in disposi- 
tion somewhat dis d. Milton. 

IN-€LIN'A-BLE-NESS, n. Favorable d ition. Brady. 

IN-CLI-NA‘TION, 2. try.; I. tnclinatio.] 1. A leaning ; 
anv deviation of a body or line from an upright position, 
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or from a parallel line, towards ancther body —2. In ve 
ometry, the angle made by two lines or planes that meet 
3. A leaning of the inind or will ; prepension or propen 
sity ; a disposition more favorable t> one thing than to an- - 
other. 4. Love; atfection ; regard; desire. o. li«pos- 
tion of mind. 6. The dip of the magnetic nee ile, or ite 
tendency to incline towards the earth. 7. The act of de- 
canting liquors by stooping or inclining the veseel. 

* IN-€LIN'A-TO-RI-LY, ede. Obliquely ; with inchna 
tion. 

* IN-CLIN¢*A-TO-BY, a. Having the quality of teaning of 
inclining. Lrown. 

EIN-CLINI, cot. [L. inckino.| 1. To lean ; to deviate from 
an erect cr parallel line toward any object; to tend. 2 
To lean; in a moral sense: to have a propenusiim ; to be 
disp xed; to have some winb or desire. J. ‘Lo bave an 
appetite 5 to be dispused. 

IN-CLINE/, r,t. 1. To cause to deviate from an erect, per- 
pendicular or parallel line; to give a leaning W. 2. To 
give a tendency or propension to the will or adecticns; 
to turn; to dispose. J. ‘To bend; to caise to stoop oF 


bow. 

IN-€LIN’‘ED, (in-klind!) pp. or a. Having a leaning ov tendes- 
cy ; disposed —Jnclined plane, in mechunics, 8 & plane thag 
makes an oblique angle with the plane uf the burizoa ; & 
sloping plane. 

IN-CLIN'ER, 2. An inclined dial. 

IN-E LINING, ppr. Leaning ; causing to lean. > 

IN-CLINUING, a, Leaning. 

IN-€LIP’, v. t. To grasp; to inclose ; to surroend. 

IN-E€LOISTER, v. ¢. To shut up in a cloister. 

IN-CLOSE’, 0. t. [Fr. enclos.) 1. To surround; to ehw 
in; to confine on all sides. 2. To separate from commoe 
ences by afence. 3. Toinclude ; to shut or confine 

. To environ ; toencompnaes. 5. To cover with a wrap 
rorenvelop; to cover uader seal. 

IN-C€LOY ED, (in-klézd') pp. Surroanded ; are iris 
confined on all sides ; covered and sealed ; fenced. 

IN-CLOS'ER, n. He or that which mnclases ; one who sep 
arates land from cominon grounds by a fence. 

IN-CLOS'ING, pyr. Surrounding , encontpassing ; efratting 
in; covering and confining. 

IN-CLO* URE, (in-kio‘zhur) «. 1. The act of inclnosing. 2 
The separation of land from common ground into distine 
possessions by a fence. 3. The appropriation of thmg 
coinmon, 4. State of being inclosed, shut "up or encom 

ssed. Ray. 5. A space inclosed or fenced. 6. Groune 
inclosed or separated from common land. 7. That whick 
is inclosed or contained in an envelop, a5 a paper. Wass 
ington. 

IN-CLOUD), v. ¢. To darken; to obscure. Shak. 

IN-CLOUD'ED, pp. Involved in obscurity. 

IN-CLOUD ING, ppr. Darkening ; obscuring. 

IN-€LCDE!, c.t. [L.. tacludo.] 1. ‘Po confine within; 
hold ; to contain. 2. ‘To comprise; to comprehend; ® 
contain. 

IN-E€LOD/ED, pp. Contained ; comprebended. 

IN-CLODIING, ppr. Containing ; comprising. 

IN-CLO'SION, n. [L. tnclusw.] The act of including. 

IN-€LO'SIVE, a. [Fr. inclusif.] 1. Inclosing ; encireling 
2. Comprehended in the number or sum. 

IN-ELCU'SIVE-LY, adr. Comprehending the thing mentian 
ed; ae, ey Monday to Saturday taclusirely. 
IN-€O-ACT- ‘ : 

tIN€O-AETED, | @ [L. icoactus.] Unrestrained. 

IN-€0-AG U-LA-BLE, a. That cannot be coaguiated. 

IN-€0-ER’CI-BLE, a. Not ta be coerced or compelled ; thas 
cannot be forced. Black. 


IN-€O-EX-IST’ENCE, ». A not existing together. 
IN-€0G', adr. (contracted from incognito.) In conceal 
ment; in disguise ; in a manner not to be Known. 


t IN-€0G'1-TA-BLE, a. [L. incogitatilis.] Unthought of 
Dean King. 

IN-€OG'L-TAN-CY, vn. (1. treomtantia.) Want of thought, 
ar want of the power of thinking. Decay of Piet. 

IN-€0G-1-TANT, a. Not thinking ; thoughtless. | 

IN-€0G'T-TANT-LY, adr. Without consideration, 

IN-€0G'I-TA-TIVE, a. Not thinking ; wanting the powes 
of thought. - 

IN-€O0G'NI-TO, ade. (LL. tacognitus.} In concealment ; im 
a disguise of the real person. 

IN-COGN'L-ZA-BLE, (in-kog'ne-za-bl, or in-kon'e 71 MW) 
a. That cannot be recognized, known or distinguished. 

IN-CO- HE/RENCE vn. J. Want of coherence ; want of 

IN-CO.HF'IREN-CY, § cohesion or adherence ; jucecness 
or unconnected state of parts, as of 8 powder. 2. Wart 
of connection ; incongruity ; inconsistency ; want of agree 
ment or dependence of one parton another. 3. Inconsist- 
ency ; that which does not agree with other parts of tbe 
same thing. 

IN-€O.HF/RENT, a. I. Wanting cohesion ; loans ; ancon- 
nected ; not fixed to each other. 2. Wanting coherence 
or agreement ; incongruons,; inconsistent, having no de- 
pendence of one part on anotl er. 
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IN ©0-HE’RENT-LY, adv. Inconsstently ; without cube- 
rence of parts, 

IN-CO-IN'CI-DENCE, x. Want of coincidence. 

IN-CO-IN‘CI-DENT, a. Not coincident. 

IN-CO-LUMI-TY, x. [L. tncolumuuas.}] Safety. 

(N-COM-BINE’, 0. i. To differ. [/U formed.] Milton 

(N-COM-BUST-I-BIL'I-TY, rn. The quality of being inca- 

ble of eae burnt or consumed. Ray. 

weow-Bus ‘1-BLE, a. Not to be burnt, decomposed or 
consumed by fire. 

IN-C€OM BUST 1-BLE-NESS, 2. Incombustibility. 

INCOME, (in kum) a. [tn and come.} 1. That gain which 
proceeds from Jabor, business or property of any kind, the 
produce of a farm; the rent of houses; the proceeds of 
professional business ; the profits of commerce or of uccu- 

tion; the interest of mouey or stock in funds.—/ncome 
Donen used synonymously with rerenue, but mcome is 
more generally applied to the gain of private persons, and 
revenuc to that of a sovereign or of a state. Te speak of 
the annual incume:f a gentleman, and the annual rerenue 
Of the state. 2. A coming in; admissiun ; introduction ; 
wel tn we, 

‘COM-ING, a. Coming in. Burke. 

IN‘€OM-ING, x. Income; gain. Tooke. 

@IN-COM-MEN-SU-RA-BIL'L-TY, 2. The quality or state 
of a thing, when it has no common measure with another 


thing. 
®IN ‘COM-MEN'SU-RA-BLE, a. Having no common meas- 


ure. 

* IN-COM-MENSU-RATE, a. 1. Not admitting of o com- 
mon measure. 2. Not of equal measure or extent; not 
adequate. 

*IN-COM-MENSU-RATE-LY, ado. Not in equal or due 
Measure or proportion. CA : 

IN-COM-MIS'CI-BLE, a. [tn and comméz.] That cannot be 
commixed or mutually mixed. 

IN-COM-MIXT’URE, a. A state of being unmixed. 
[N-€OM'MO-DATE, ». ¢. To incommode. 
“€OM-MO-DA’TION, x. Inconventence. Annot. en Glan- 


oille. 

IN-COM-MODE’, v. t. ee incommodo.] To give inconven- 
ience to; to give trouble to; to disturb or molest. 

IN-COM-MODED, pp. Put to inconvenience. 

t IN-ECOM-MODE‘MENT, r. Inconvenience. Cheyne. 

{N-E€OM-MODING per. Subjecting to trouble. 

*IN-€0O M-MO'MDI-OUS, a. (LL. spanner! Inconvenient ; 
not affording ease or advantage ; unsuitable ; giving trou- 
ble, without much injury. 

© IN-€OM-MO/DI-OUS-LY, adv. In a manner to create in- 
convenience ; incunvenienuy ; unsuitably. 

e IN-€OM-MODI-OUS-NESS, 2. Inconvenience ; unsuita- 
ble ness. 

IN-€OM MODE-TY, an. [Fr. incommodité ; L. incommodi- 
tas.} Incunvenience ; trouble. [Lute used.] Bacon. 

IN-€OM-MU-NT-CA-BIL'L-TY, or 1N-COM-MO'NI-€A- 
BLE-NESS, x. The quality of not being communica- 


ble. 

LiW-€OM-MO'NI-CA-BLE, a. That cannot be communicat- 
ed or imparted to others. 

IN-€OM-MOINI-CA-BLY, adr. In a manner not to be !m- 

rted or communicated. Hekewll. 

IN-€OM-MC N1-C€A-TED, a. Not imparted. 

IN-€0M-MO'NI-€A-TING, a. Having no communion or in- 
tercourse with each other. Hale. 

IN-COM-MO'NI-CA-TIVE, a. 1. Not communicative. 2. 
Not to hold communion, fellowship or intercourse 
with. Buchanan. 

IN-€OM-MU-TA-BIL‘IT-TY, or IN-C€OM-MO’TA-BLE- 
NESS, 2n. The quality of being inconmmutable. 

IN-COM-MO-TA-BLE, a. Not to be exchanged or commut- 
ed with another. 

{N-€OM-MC'TA-BLY, ade. Without reciprocal change. 

(N-€O M-PA€T! a. Not compact; not Piney: the 

IN-€OM-PAeT’ED, parts firmly united ; not solid. 

IN-€0 M’PA-BA-BLE, a. That admits of no comparison 
with others. 

IN-€°OM PA-RA-BLE-NESS, x. Excellence beyond com- 


parison. 5 

IN-C'OMPA-RA-BLY, adv. Beyond comparison ; without 
cam petition. 

IN-€OM-PARV/ED, (in-kom-pard') a. Not matched ; peer- 
less. Spenser. 

IN. €:0M-PAS‘SION, x. Want of compassion or pity. 
N-€% M-PAS'NION-ATE, a. Void of compassiun cr pity ; 
dextitute of tendermess. Johnson. 

IN -COMM-PAS'SION-ATE-LY, adv. Without pity. 

IN -COM-PAS/SION-ATE-NESS, rx. Want of pity. 

IN -COM-PAT-LBILLTY, xn. 1. Inconmstency ; that qual- 
ity or state of a thing which rendem it impossible that it 
should subsist or be consistent with something else. 2. 
Irreconeilable disagreement. 

iNn-CCOM-PAT'L-BLE, @. (Fr. It was formerly incom- 
pee 1. Inconsistent; that cannot subsist with 
something else. 2. Isreconcilably different or disagree- 
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ing; incongruows. 3. Lega'ly or cone- tutlur ally incon 
sistent; that cann:t be unite { in the awe person, with 
out violating the law or constitution. 

IN-COM-PAT 1-BLY, ade. tneonsistently. 

IN COM'PE-TENCE, (on. [Fr. trcumpetence.) 1 tnatilf 

IN-€OM'PE-TENCY 4 ty; want of auificient intellee- 
tual powers or talents. 2. Want of natural adequate 
strength of body, or of saitable faculties. 3. Want of le- 
gal or constitutional! qualifioations. 4. Want of idequate 
means, 5. Insutheoency , inadequacy. 

IN-COM'PE-TENY a. (rr. ; 1 IM aNd Competens.) T 
Wanting adequate powers of miud or suitable taculties 
2. Wanting due strength or suitable faculties; unable 
3. Wanting the legal or constitutitnal qualifications. 4 
Destitute of means; unable. 5. Inadequate; insuffi- 
cient. 6. Unfit; improper; legally unavailable. 

IN-COM'PE-TENT-LY, adv. Insufficiently ; imadequately 
not suitably. 

IN-COM-PLETE:, a. [in and complete] 1. Not finished 
2. Imperfect ; defective. 

IN-COM-PLE-TELY, edv. Tmperfectty. 

IN-C€OM-PLETE/NESS, ». An anfinished state ; imper 
fectness ; defectiveness. 

IN-COM-BLEX(, a. Not complex ; wmeornpounded ; sim 


le. 

1N-€OM-PLUANCE, nx. 1. Defect of compliance ; refusal 
to comply with solicitations. 9. Untractableness; un- 

jelding temper or constitution. Tkotson. 

IN-€OM-PLIANT, a. Unyielding to request or solicita 
tion ; not dis d to comply. 

IN-COM- POSED, (in-kom-pdzd!) a. Disordered ; disturbed 

IN-C€OMPO-SITE, (in-kom/‘po-zit) e. Uneompounded , 
siinple. 

IN-€OOM-POS-SI-BILI-TY, 2. The quality of not being pas 
sible but by the negation or destruction of sumething ; im 
consistency with something. [Little used.) 

IN-€OM-POS’SI-BLE, a. Not ible to be or subsist with 
something else. [ Lttle urea. 

IN-€OM-PRE-HEN-SI-BIL'I-TY, a. The quality of being 
incomprehensible ; inconceivableness. Campbeil, 

IN-€0M-PRE-HENS-I-BLE, a. [Fr.] 1. That cannot be 
comprehended or understood ; Usat 8 beyond the reach o 
human intellect; inconceivable. 2. Not to be containec 

Little used. 

IN-C€OM-PRE-HENS'T-BLE-NE“S, a. Incomprehensibility 

IN-C€OM-PRE HENS-BLY, adr. Inconceivably. 

IN-COM-PRE-HENSION, no Wan, of comprebension. 

IN-C€OM-PRE-HENS’EVE, a. Not comprehensive. 

IN-€OM-PRESS-I-BIL1-TY, a. The quaiity of resisting 
compression. 

IN-COM-PRESS'I-BLE, a. Not to be compressed ; not ca 
pable of being reduced by force into a smaller compass 
resisting compression, 

IN-€ON-CEAL‘A-BLE, a. Not concealable ; not to be hi? 
or kept secret. Brown, 

IN-€ON -CEIV’A-BLF, a. 1. That cannot be conceived be 
the mind ; incomprehensible. 2. That cannot be under 
stood. 

IN-C€ONCETV'A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being tp 
conceivahle ; incom rebensibility. 

IN-CON-CEIWA-BL , adr. In a manner beyond compre 
hension, or beyond the reach of human intellect. 

IN-C€ON-CEP'TI-BLE, a. [nconceivable. | L. wu. 

IN-CON-CIN'NEI-TY, n. [b. mceoncrnnitas.] 
ness; wantof proportion. More. 

IN-CON-CLODENT, a [1. in and concludes. Not infer 
ring a conclusion or consequence. (Little used.) Aylife. 

IN-CON-CLODING, a. Inferring no consequence. 

IN-CON-€ELOSLVE, a. Not producing a conclusion; ne 
closing, concluding or setuing a pvint in debate or » 

doubtful question. 

IN-€CON-CLOSIVE-LY, ade. Without such evidenre a 

to determine the understanding in regard to truth or tales 


hood. 

IN-€ON-€LCSIVE-NERS, 2». Want of such evidence w 
to satisfy the mind of truth or falsehood. 

IN-€.:0N-COCTS a. Inconcocted, 

IN-€CON-COET ED, a. Not fully digested ; not matured . 
unripened. Peron, 

IN-CON-CO€'TION, n, The state of being indigested ; ua 
ripeness; immaturity. Bucon 

IN-CON-ECUR'RING, a, Not concurring ; not agreeing. 

IN-CON-€US‘SI-BLE, a. That cannot be shaken, 

IN-CON-DEN-8A-BIL'I-TY, nx. The quality of being neo 
condensable. 

IN-CON-DEN&A-BLE, a. I. Not capable of condensatios 
that cannot he made more dense or compact. 2 Not to 
be converted frum a state of vapor to a fluid. 

* IN-CON'DITE, a. A inconditus.| Rude ; unpolished ; ir 
reguinr. she .) Pailips. 

tIN-CON-DIYTION-AL, a. Without any condition, ex 
ception or limitation ; absolute. See Unconpitronan, 

{IN-CON-DU/TION-ATE, a. Not limited or restrained bv 


conditions ; absolute. 
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IN-€CON PIRM’ED (in-kon-furiid’) for unconfirmed. 
-€ON-FORM'A-BLE, a. Not conformable. Heylia. 
{N-CON-PORME-TY. a. Want of conformity ; non-can- 
formity. [‘T'he lattec word is more commonly used. } 
IN-CUON-FOS’/ED, (io kun-fazd') a. Not confused ; distinct. 


acon. 

IN CON-FO'SION_ «a. Distipetness. Bacon. 

IN-C€ON-GE!LA. BLE, a. Not to be frozen. Cockeram. 

IN-CON-GEINIAL, a. Not congenial; not of a like nature; 
unsuitable, 

{N-CUON-Gis-Ni-AL/I-TY, nx. Unlikeness of nature ; unsuit- 
able ness. 

IN-CON GRU-ENCE, rn. Want of congruence, adaptation 
or agreement ; unsuitabieness. pee used.}] Boyle. 

IN-CON/GRU-ENT, a. Unsuitable ; inconsistent. 

IN-CON GROUI-TY, 2. 1. Want of congruity ; improprie- 
ty ; inconsistency ; absurdity ; unsuitableness of one thing 
to another. 2 Disagreement of parts; want of symme- 


try 
IN »ON'GRU-OUS, a. [L. incongruaus.] Not congruous ; 
unsuitable ; not fitting ; inconsistent ; improper. 
tN-CON GRU-OUB-LY, adv. Unsuitably ; untidy. 
IN-CON-NE€'TION, ». Want of connection ; loose, dis- 


juinted state. Bp. Hall. 
tf IN-CON-NEX‘/ED-LY, adv. Without any connection or 
dependence. 


IN CON‘SCION-A-BLE, a. Having no sense of good and 
evil. Spenser. 

IN-CON SE-QUENCE, x. [L. taconsequentia.] Want of 
just inference ; inconclusiveness. 

IN-C€ON'SE-QUENT, a. Not following from the premises ; 
with. -ut regular inference. Brown. ; 

IN-CON-SE-QUEN'TI a. 1. Not regularly following 
from the premises. 2. Not of consequence ; not of im- 

rtance ; of litue moment. 

IN-CON-SID'ER-A-BLE, a. Not worthy of consideration 
or notice ; unimportant ; small ; trivial. 

(N-€ON-SIDER-A-BLE-NESS, ». Small importance. 

[N-CON-SID'ER-A-PLY, adv. In a amall degree ; to a small 
amount; very litle 

IN-CON-SID‘ ER-A-CY,n. Thoughtlessness ; want of con- 
sideration. [ Unusual.) Chesterfcld. 

IN-CON-BID‘ER-ATE, a. [L. inconsideratus.] 1. Not 
considerate ; not attending to the circumstances which 
regard safety or propriety; hasty; rash; imprudent; 
careless ; thoughtless ; heedless ; inattentive. 2. l’roceed- 
ing from heedlessness ; rash. 3. Not duly regarding. 

IN-CON-SID‘ER-ATE-LY, adv. Without due consideration 
or regard to consequences ; heedlesaly ; carelessly ; rashly ; 
imprudently. 

(N-CON-S1D:ER-ATE-NESS, a. Want of due regard to 
consequences ; carelessness ; thoughtleseness; inadvert- 
ence ; inattention ; imprudence. 

(N-CON-S1D-ER-A/TION, xn. Want of due consideration ; 
want of thought ; inattention to consequences. 

IN-CON-SISTTENCE, } a. 1. Such opposition or disagree- 

IN-CON-SIST-EN-CY, § nent as that one proposition 
infers the negation of the other; such contrariely be- 
tween things that both cannot subsist together. 2. Ab- 
surdity in argument or narration; argument or narrative 
where one part destroys the other; self-contradiction. 3. 
Incungruity ; want of agreement or uniformity. 4. Un- 
steadiness ; changeableness. 

IN-CON-SISTVEN’ , a. 1, Incumpatible ; incongruous ; not 
suitable. 2. Not consistent; coutrary, or 80 that the truth 
of one proves the other to be false. 3. Not unifurm ; be- 
ing contrary at ditferent times. 

IN-CON-SIST’ENT-LY. ado. With absurdity ; incongru- 
ously ; with self-contradiction ; without steadiness or 
uniformity. ; 

t IN-CON-SIST’ENT-NESS, #. Inconsistency. More. 
IN-CON-SISTING, a. Inconsistent. Dryden. 
IN-€ON-SOL’‘A-BLE, a. Not to be consoled ; grieved be- 

ond susceptibility of comfort. 

IN-CON-ROL/A-BL ’, adv. In a manner or degree that does 
not adinit of consalation. 

{IN €ON SO-NANCE, 2. Disagreement of sounds ; discord- 
ance. Busi. 

IN-CON SO-NAN-CY, n. ment ; inconsistency.—In 
music, disagreement of sounds ; discordance. 

{IN-CON-SO-NANT, a. Not agreeing ; inconsistent ; discord- 
ant. 

IN-CON-SPIE/U-OUS, a. 

received by the sight. 2. Not conspicuous. 

IN CON STAN-CY, 2. (Is. inconstantua.] 1. Mutability or 
instability of teraper or affection ; unsteadiness ; fickle- 
ness. 2. Want of uniformity ; diasimilitude. 

IN-CON STANT, a. [b.. inconstans.] 1. Mutable ; subject 
to change of opinion, inclination of purpose ; not firm in 
reeolution; unsteady ; tickle. 2. Mutable; changeable ; 
variable. 

IN-CONSTANT-LY, ade. In an inconstant manner. 

IN-CON-S0M‘A-BLE, a. Not to be consumed ; Wat cannot 
be wasted. 


._—— 


1. Not diacernible; not to be 
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IN €CON-SUM MATE, a. Not consummate ;, nut finished , 
not complete. 

IN-CON-SUM MATE NESS, an. Stite of being meomplete. 

t IN-CON-SUMP-TI-BLE, a. 1. Not to be spent, wasted or 
destroyed by fire. ny by. 2. Nut to be destroyed. 

i a ace E, a. Not contaminated ; not adul- 
terultcd. 

IN-CON-TEST’A-BLE, a. [Fr.] Not contestable ; nut to 
be disputed ; not admitting de ; tou clear to be contro- 
verted ; incontrovertible. 

IN-CON-TEST’ A-BLY, ado. Ina manner to preclude de 
bate ; indisputably ; incontruvertibly ; indubitably. 

IN-CON-TIG-U-OUS, a. Not contiguous; not adjoining ; 
not touching ; separate. Boyle. 

IN-CON-'TILNENCE, | n. [L. tncontinentia.] 1. Want of 

IN-CON-TI-NEN-CY, restraint of (he passions or appe- 
tites. 2. Want of restraint of the sexual appetite ; free 
or illegal indulgence of lust; Jewdness; used of either 
sex, but appropruitely of tue male sex.  lncuntinence in 
men is the sume as unchastity in Women.—3. AMung phy 
micwrns, the inability of any of the animal organs Ww re- 
strain discharges of their contents, 6u thas the discharges 
are involuntary. 

IN-CON‘TINENT, a. (IL. incontinens.] Not restraining 
the passions or appetites, particularly the sexual appetite ; 
unchaste ; lewd. 2. Unable to restrain discharges.—I[n 
the sense of immediate, or immediately, [vbs.) 

IN-€ON ‘TI-NENT, 2. One who ts unchaste. B. Jonson. 

IN-CON' TINENT-LY, adv. |. Without due restraint of the 
passions or app titea; unchastely. 2. Iminediately ; {0bs.] 

IN-€ON-TRACT ED, a. Not contracted ; not shortened. 

IN-CON-TROLL’‘A-BLE, a. Not to be controlled ; that can- 
not be restrained or governed ; uncontruilable. 

IN-€ON-TROLL‘A-BLY, adv. in a manner that admits of 
no control. 

IN-€ON-TRO-VERT'I-BLE, a. Indisputable ; too clear or 
certain to admit of dispute. 

IN-CUN-TRO- VERT 1-BLY, adv. In a manner or to a de- 
gree that precludes debate or controversy. 

IN-CON-VEONI-ENCE, ( 2. (L. incunreniens.] 1. Unfit 

IN-CON-VE NI-EN-CY, ness ; ubsuitubleness ; ines 
dience. 2, That which gives trouble ai uneasiness , dis 
advantage ; any thing that disturbs quiet, impedes pros 
perity, or increases the difficulty of action or success, 

IN-CON-VE/NL-ENCE, cv. t. To trouble, tw put W incon 
venience. ; 

IN-CON-VE/NI-ENT, a. [Fy.} 1. Incammodicus ; unsuit- 
able; disadvantageous ; giving trouble or uneasiness ; 
increasing the dithculty of progress or success. 2. Unit ; 
unsuitable. 

IN-CON-VE 'NI-ENT-LY, adv. Unsuitably ; incommodi 
ously ; in a manner to give trouble ; unseasonably. 

IN-CON-VERS A-BLE, a. Not inclined to free conversa- 
tion ; incommunicative ; unsccial ; reserved. 

IN-CON'VERS-ANT, a. Not conversant ; not familar. 

IN-€ON-VERT-I-BIL‘I-TY, a. The quality of not being 
changeable or convertible into something else. Walsa. 

IN-CON-VERT I-BLE, a. Not convertible ; that cannot be 
transmuted or changed into something else. 

IN-€ON-VIN CLBLE, a. Not couvincible ; that cannot be 
convinced ; not capable of convicticn. 

IN-CON-VIN‘CI-BLY, adv. In a nanner not admitting of 
conviction. 

IN-CO/NY, a. orn. [qu. in, and con, to know.}] Unilearned ; 
artless; an accomplished person, tm contempt. [au] 
Shak. 

IN-C€OR'PO-RAL, a. Not consisting of matter or body; 
immaterial. Raleigh. 

IN-COR-PO-RAL'LTY, 2. The quality of not consisting 
of matter ; immateriality. 

IN-€OR PO-RAL-LY, ado. Without matter or a body ; im 
materially. 

IN-COR/PUO-RATE, a. 1. Not consisting of matter ; not hav- 
ing a mnaterial body ; [litle uscd.] 2. Mixed; united in 
one body , associated. 

IN-€COR PO-RATE, v. t. (Fy. incorporer: L. tcerporo.} 1. 
In pharmacy, to mix different ingredienta in one mass oF 
body ; to reduce dry substances to the consistence of paste 
by the admixture of a tluid, as in making pills, &c. 2 

oO mix and imbody one substance in another. 3. To 
unite ; to blend; to work into another mass ur body. 4& 
To unite ; to associate in another government or empire. 
5 To imbody ; to give a material form to. 6. To form 
into a legal body, or body politic. 

IN-COR PO-RATE, cv. t. To unite so as to make a part of 
another body ; to be mixed or blended ; to grow into. 

IN-€OR PO-RA-TED, pp. Mixed or united in one body; 
associated in the same political body ; united in a legal 
body. 

IN-COR PO RA-TING, ppr. Mixing or uniting in one bedy 
or masa; associating in the sane political body ; forming 
a legal body. 

IN-€OR-PO f A*TION, nw. 1. The act of incorporating. 2 
Union of ditterent ingredients in one mass. 3. Awocation 
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in the same itical body. 4. Formation of a legal 
or political budy by the union of indivaduals, constituting 
an artificial person. 
IN-CUOR-PO RE-AL, a. [L. trcorperalis.] Not consisting 
of matter ; not having o material body ; immaterial. 
IN-€OR-PO RE-AL-LY, adz. Without body ; immaterially. 


Bacon. 

IN-COR-PO-RE'I-TY, ». The quality of being not materia! ; 
immateriality. 

INCORPSE, cree) v. t. To incorporate. [Barbarous. } 

IN-COR-REET’, a. |}. Not correet ; notexact ; not according 
to a copy or model, or to established rutes; inaccurate ; 
faulty. 2. Not according to truth; inaccurate. J. Not 
according to law or morality. 

IN-COR-RE€' TION, nu. Want of correction. Arnrway. 

IN-COR-REE€T'LY, ade. Notin accordance with truth or 
other standard ; inaccurately ; not exactly. 

IN-COR-RECT NESS, n. Want of contormity to truth or 
to a standard ; inaccuracy. 

IN-COR RI-GLBLE, a. 1. That cannot be corrected or 
amended ; bad beyond correction. 2 Too depraved to 
be corrected or refurmed. 

IN-COR'RI-GI-BLE-NESS, or IN-COR-RI-GI-BIL'L-TY, z. 
The quality of being bad, erroneous or depraved beyond cor- 
rection ; hopeless depravity in persons and error in things. 

LN-COR RI-GI-BLY, adv. ‘I'o a degree of depravity beyond 
all means of amendment. Ruscuminon. 

IN-€OR-RUPT- a. [L. bargtiia aired Not corrupt ; not 

LN-COR-RUPTED, marred, impaired or spoiled; not 
defiled or depraved; pure ; sound ; untainted. 

IN-COR-RUPT-1I-BIL‘1-TY,». The quality of being inca- 

Re ey of decay or corruption. 

-COR-RUPT'I-BLE, a. I, That cannot corrupt or decay ; 
not admitting of corruption. 2. That cannot be bribed ; 
inflexibly just and upright. 

IN-COR-RUPT'I-BLE-NESS, x. The quality of being in- 
cormpuble, or not liable to decay. Buyle. 

IN-COR-RUP-'TION, a. Incapacity of being corrupted. 

IN-COR-RUP‘TIVE, a. Not liable to corruption. 

IN-COR-RUPT'NESS, n. 1. Exemption from decay or cor- 
ruption. 2. Purity of mind or manners, probity , intg- 
rity ; honesty. 

IN-CRASSATE, v. t. [L. tnerassatus.} 1. To make thick 
or thicker; to thicken; the contrary to atleauate.—2. In 
pAarmacy, to make fluids thicker by the mixture of other 
Subatances leas tluid, or by evaporating the thinner parts. 

IN -CRASSATE, 0. & To become thick or thicker. 

IN-CRAS SATE a. 1. In botany, thickened or becom- 

IN “CRASSA-TED, ing thicker towards the flower. 2. 
Fuattened. 

IN -CRASSA-TED, pp. Made thick or thicker. 

IN-CRAS'SA-TING, ppr. Rendering thick or thicker; 
growing thicker. 

IN-CRAS-SA‘TION, ». The act of thickening, or state of 
becoming thick or thicker. Brown, 

IN-CRASSA-TIVE, a. Having the quality of thickening. 

IN-CRASSA-TIVE, a. That which bas the power tw thick- 
en. slarvey. 

(N-CREAS A-BLE, a. That may be increased. Sherirond. 

LN-CREASE, 0. i. [L. tncresco.] 1. To become greater in 
bulk or quantity ; to grow ; to augment, as plans: to be- 
ecuine mure in number ; to advance in value, or in any 
quality, good or bad. 2. To become more violent. 3. To 
become more bright or vivid. 4. To swell; to rise. 5. 
To swell; to become louder, as sound. 6. to become of 
more esteem and authority. 7. To enlarge, as the enlighit- 
ened part of the inoon’s disk. 

[IN-CREASE’, c. t. 1. To augment or make greater in bulk, 
quantity or amount. 2. Tu advance in quality ;toadd to 
any quality or affection. 3. Toextend ; tolengthen. 4. 
To extend ; to spread. 5. Toaggmvate. 

LN-€: REASE’, x. 1. Augmentation ; a growing lazzer; ex- 
tension. 2 Increment; profit; intervst; that whick is 
added to the original stock. 3. Produce, as of land. 4. 
Progeny ; issue; offspring. 5. Generation. 6. The 
wating of the moon; the augmentation of the luminous 

of the moon, presented to the inhabitants of the earth. 

F Augmentation of strength or violence. 8. Augmenta- 

tion of degree. 

IN-€:REAS ED, (in-kreest’) pp. Augmented ; made or grown 
larger. 

(IN-€' REASE/FUL, a. Abundant of produce. Shak. 

IN-€:REAS ER, a. He or that which increases. 

IN -ESREAS ING, ppr. Growing ; becoming larger; advanc- 
ing in any quality, good or bad. 

ee pets ATED, a. Uncreated, which see 

IN © RED-LBILI-TY, a (Fr. meredimlité.| The sass 
of aurpussing belief, or of being too extraurdinary to ad- 
mit of behef, 

IN-«"REDLBLE, a. [L. ineredibilis.] That canna be 
helie ved; notto be credited ; too extraordinary and im- 

roteible to admit of belief. 

IN --CRUDP LBLE-NESS, x. Ineredibility, which see. 
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IN-CRED‘I-BLY, adv. In a manner to preclude belief 

IN-CRE-DO'LI-TY, nm. [Fr. tnercdulité.} ‘The quality of vo 
believing ; indispasition to believe ; a withbolding ur mw 
fusal of belief. 

IN-CRED‘'U-LOUS, a. [L.  ceredulus.] Not believing 
indisposed to admit the truth of what is related ; refusing 
or withhulding beliet. 

IN-CREDU-LOUS- NESS, 2. Incredulity, which see. 

t IN-CREM'A-BLE, a. That cannot be burnt. 

NCRE-MENT, a. [L.. tucrementum.] 1. Increase ; a grow 
ing in bulk, quantity, number, value or amount; aagmed 
tation. 2. Produce; production. J. Matter added ; iz 
crease.—A4A. In mathematics, the quantity by which Pe 
Variable quanuty increases ; a differential gvantly. 

es eA Ng t. [L. mcrepe.] To chide ; to rebuke 

N-CUE-PA'TION, a. [It. inerepazione.}) A chiding or rf 
buking ; rebuke ; reprehension. fdammond, 

IN-CRES CENT, a. es tncrescens.} Increasing ; growing ; 
augmenting ; swelling 

IN-CRIMI-NATE, o. ¢. [L.in and crimiaor.] To accuse ; 
to charge with a crime or fault. 

tIN-CRU-ENT-AL, a. [L. incruentus.]) Unbloody; mo 
attended with bluod. 

IN-CRUST, 0. t. [L. trerusto.] To cover with a crust or 
with a hard coat; to form a crust on the surface of any 
substance. 

IN-ECRUSTVATE, v. t. To incrust. 

IN-CRUST-A'TION, n. [L. tncrustatio.] 1. A_ crust or 
rough cnat of any thing on the surface of a body. 2. A 
covering or lining of marble or other stone. 

IN-CRYS TAL-IZ-A-BLE, a. That will not crystalize ; thas 
cannot be formed into crystals. 

IN‘CU-BATE, v. 6. [L. incubo.}] To ait, as on eggs for 
hatching 

IN-tU-BA‘TION, x. [L. inewbatio.) The act of sitting op 
eggs for the purpose of hatching young. Ray. 

ft IN-CU BA-TURE, x. Incubation. 

IN'€U-BUS, x. [L.} 1. The nightmare; an oppression of the 
breast in sleep, or sense of weight, with an almost tota’ 
loss of the power of moving the body, while the imagina 
ton is frightened or astonished. 2. A demon; an im 
aginary being or fairy. 

IN-CULE- ATE, tv. t. [L. tnewleo.} To impresa hy frequem 
adinonitions ; to teach and enforce by frequent repetitions ; 
to urge on the mind. 

IN-C€ULEA-TED, pp. Impressed or enforced by frequent 
admonitions, 

IN-CULE A-TING, ppr. Impressing or enforcing by repent. 
ed instruction. 

IN-CULC€. 4 TION, x. The action of impressing by repeatea 
admonitions, 

IN-CULP’A-BLE, a. Without fault ; unblamable ; that can 
not be accused. Suuth, 

IN-€ULP A-BLE-NESS, 2, Unblamableness. Mon 

IN-CULP A-BLY, ado. Unblamably ; without blame. 

IN-CULT, a. (1. tncnltus.; Untiled ; uncultivated, 

IN-CULTI-VA-TED, a. Not cultivated ; uncultivated. 

IN-€UL-TI-VA‘TION, 9, Neglect or wont of cultivation, 

[IN-CULT‘URE, an. Want or neglect of cultivation. 

IN-CUMBEN-CY, ». 1. A dying or resting on something. 
2. ‘The state of holding or being in possession of a bene- 
fice, or of an office. 

IN-CUM BENT, a. (L. incumbdens.’ 1. Lying or resting ow 
2. Supported; buvyed up. $ Leaning on, or restio 
against. 4. Lying on, as duty or obligation ; imps 
and emphatically urging or pressing to performance ; ip 
dispensable. 

IN-CUM BENT, 2. The person who is in present posses 
sion of a benefice, or of any office. 

IN-CUM'BER, cv. ¢. [Fr. encombrer.] To burden with se 
load , to embarrass. See Excumugr, and its derivatives, 
IN-CUM BRANCE, vn. 1. A burdensome and troublesome 
load ; any thing that jmpedes motion or action, or renders 
it difficult or laborious; clog; impediment ; embarras. 

ment. 2. A leeal claim on the estate of another. 

[IN-C€U MBRAN-CER, n. One who has an incumbrance, o 
somne legal claim ou an estate. Aeat. 

TIN-CUM BROUS, a. Cumbersome ; troublesome. Chauce 

IN-CUR’ 0. t. [L.tncurro.] 1. To become liable to ; tu 
become subject to 2. To bring on. 3. Tu occur; & 
meet; to press on; fobs. 

IN-€U-RA-BILI-TY, 2. [Fr. incurabdilité.] The state of 
being incurable; {mpussibility of cure ; ireusceptibility 
of cure or remedy. 

IN-CUR A-BLE, a. 1. That cannot be cured; not admit 
ting of cure ; beyond the power of skill or medicine. 
Ne admitting remedy or correction ; irremediable ; rem- 
ediless, 

IN-COR/A-BLE, n. A pe.son diseased beyond the reach of 
cure. 

IN-COR/A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of not admitting cure 
or remedy. 

IN-COR-A_BLY, adv. Ina manner or degree that renders 
cure impracticable. 
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CN CU. R1-O8 1-TY, ». Want of curiosity ; tnattentivenees ; 
indiffm-ence. Wuttua. 

IN-€O Ri UUB, «. Destitate of curiosity ; not curious or 
a att bh inatle iuive. Swit. 

IN CO RI-OUB-LY, adv. Without inquisitiveness. Bp. 

IN cO RI-OUS-NESS, xn. Want of curiosity or inquisitive- 
neem. Chesterfield. 

IN-CUR’RED, (in-kurrd’) pp. Brought on. 

IN-CUR’RING, ppr. Becoming subject or liable to ; bring- 


‘ng on. 

bN-C!'RBION, wn. (Pr. incursivn; L. incursio.] 1. An 
entwwring into a tory with hostile intention ; an inroad ; 
a) plied to the expeditions of small parties or detachments 
ot an enemy’s army, entering a territory for atiack, plun- 
der ur destruction of a post or magazine. Hence it 
differs {rom tavasion, Which is the hostile entrance of an 
army for conquest. 2. Attack; occurrence; uxusxal. 


South 

IN-CURV’ATE, ». t. [L. incurvo.] To bend ; to crook ; to 
turn from a right line or straight course. 

IN-CURWATE, a. Curved inwards or upwards. 

IN-CURV’A-TED, pp. Bent ; turned from a rectilinear di- 
rection. 

IN-CURV’/A-TING, ppr. Bending; turning from ao right 


line. 

IN-CURV-A‘TION, xn. 1. The act of bending. 2 The 
state of being bent, or turned from a rectilinear course ; 
curvity ; crookedneas. 3. The act of bowing, or bend- 
ing the body in respect or reverence. 

IN-CURVE’, (in-kurv’) vo. ¢. To bend ; to make crooked. 

IN-CUdVI-TY, 2. A state of being bent or crooked ; cruok- 
edness ; a bending inward. Brown. 

[IN DAGATE v. t. [L. indago.] To seek or search out. 

N-DA-GZ'TION, x. he act searching ; search ; in- 
quiry ; examination. [ Little used.) Boyle. 

IN'DA-GA-TOR, a. A searcher ; one who seeks or inquires 
wi .! diligence. [Little used.) Boyle. 

IN'DART, v. & To dart in ; to thrust or strike in 

IN-DEBT’, a verd, is never used. 

IN-DEBT-ED, (in-det'ted) a. [It. indebisato.) 1. Being in 
debt ; having incurred a debt ; held or obliged to pay. 2. 
Obliged by something received, for which restitution or 
gratitude is due. 

i. oe eee (in-det'ted-nes) x. The state of being 
ndebted. 

(N- DEBT'MENT, (in-det'ment) ». The state of being in- 
debted. [ Little used.) Hall. 

IN-DE'CEN-CY, n. . indecence.] That which is un- 
becoming in language or manners; any action or beha- 
vior which is deemed a violation of modesty, or an of- 
fense to delicacy. 

IN-DE-CENT, a. [Fr.; L. indecens.} Unbecoming ; unfit 
to be seen or heard ; offensive to modesty and delicacy. 
IN-DE CENT-LY, adv. In a manner to offend modesty or 

delicacy. 

(N-DE-CLDU-OUS, a. Not falling, as the leaves of trees in 
autumn ; lasting ; ada bgt 

IN-DEC/I-MA-BLE, a. Not liable to the payment of tithes. 

IN-DE-CIS‘ION, n. Want of decision ; want of settled pur- 
pose, or of firmness in the determinations of the will ; a 
wavering of mind ; trresolution. 

IN-DE-CT'SIVE, a. 4. Not decisive ; not bringing toa final 
close ur ultimate issue. 2 Unsettled; wavering; vacil- 
ating ; hesitating. 


IN-DE-CYSIVE-LY, ado. Without decision. 

IN-DE-CI'SIVE-NESS, n. The state of being undecided ; 
unsettled state ; state of not being brought toa final issue. 

IN-DE-CLIN/A-BLE, a. [Fr.; L. indechnabilis.] Not de- 
clinable ; not varied by terminations. 

IN-DE-€LIN‘A-BLY, adv. Without variation. Mountagy. 

IN-DE-COM-P6'SA-BLE, a. Not capable of decomposition, 
or of being resolved into the primary constituent elements. 

IN-DE-€OM-PO'SA-BLE-NESS, n. Incapableness of de- 
composition. ; 

* IN-DE€'O-ROUS, or IN-DE-CO6/ROUB, a. [L. indecorus.} 
Unbecoming ; violating good manners ; contrary to the 
established rules of good breeding, or to the forms of re- 
apect which age and station require.—/ndecurous is some- 
times equivalent to indecent ; but it is lesa frequently appli- 
ed to actions which offend modesty and chastity. 

*IN-DE€ O-ROURB LY, or IN-DE-COROUS-LY, ado. In 
an unbecoming manner. 

*{N-DEC€*).ROUS-NESS, or IN-DE-CO/ROUS-NESS, a. 
Violation of ananners in words or behavior. 

IN-DE-COvRUM, n. (L.] Impropriety of behavior; that 
fn behavior of manners which violates the established 
rules of civility, or the duties of respect which age or 
station requires; an unbecoming action. It is sometimes 
sy nony mous with indecency ; butindecency, More frequent. | 
ly than indecurum, is applied to words or actions which 
-efer to what nature and propriety require to be concealed | 
or suppressed. ; 

\N-DEED’, ado. (in and deed.] In reality ; in truth ; In thet. | 
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Indeed 18 usually emphatical, but in sume cises Hie st 
than in others, as, Gis is true, it ia cndeed. It 1s Used 
as an expression of surprise, or for Ue pu 2 ul ublain- 
ing confirmation of a fact slated ; as, eadeed / is it pomnble ? 

IN-DE-FAT'I-GA-BLE, a. (L. mdesatyuals.| Uaweart 
ra not tred ; mot exhausted by labor; not ywiding to 

atigue. 

IN-DE-FAT'I-GA-BLE-NESS, x. Unweariedness ; persist- 
ency. Parnell. 

mar ) DIAL TSS SIRE, nm. Unweeriness. Lifc uof Rp 

ndrewe, 

IN-DE-FAT'!-GA-BLY, edv. Without weariness ; without 
ene fatigue. Dryden. 

ee AT-I-GA'TION, 2. Unweariedness. 

N-DE-FEAS-I-BIL'I-TY, a. The quality or state of being 
not subject to be made void. 

IN-DE-FEAS'1-BLE, a. Not to be defeated ; that eanmot 
be made void. 

IN-DE-FEAS'I-BLY, adv. In a manner not to be defeated 
or made void. 

IN-DE-FE€T-I-BIL‘I-TY, 2. The quality of being subjest 
to no defect or decay. 

IN-DE-FECT'-BLE, a. Unfaiting ; not Uable to defect, 

aout or decay. ve sauces 

-DE-FECT IVE, 4a. Not defective ; ; Complete. 
IN-DE-FEIS‘I-BLE, a. Indeteasible. 

-DE-FENS-I-BIL‘L-TY, n. ‘The quality or etate of net be- 
ing capable of defense or vindication. Walsh. 

IN-DE-FENSI-BLE, a. 1. That cannot be defended e 
Maintained. 2. Not to be vindicated or justified. 

IN-DE-PFENS IV, a. Having no defense. //crdert. 

IN-DE-FINCIEN-CY, 2. The quality of not being deficiemt 
or of suffering no delay. 

IN DE-FIVCIENT, a. Not deficient ; not failing ; perfect. 

IN-DE-FIN'A-BLE, a. That cannot be defined. 

IN-DEFU-NITE, a. [L. tnrdefinetus.] 1. Not limited er de- 
fined ; not determinate ; not precise or certain. 2. That 
has no certain limits, or to which the human mind can 
affix none. 

IN-DEF'I-NITE-LY, adv. 1}. Without any settled limita- 
tion. 2. Not precisely ; not with certainty or precision. 
IN-DEF'I-NITE-NESS, n. The quality of being undetined, 

unlimited, or not precise and certain. 
tIN-DE-FINU-TUDE, a. Quantity not limited by oer 
understanding, though yet finite. Hale. 

IN-DE-LIB/ER-ATE, a. Done or performed without deli 
eration or consideration ; sudden ; unpremeditated. 
IN-DE-LIB/ER-A-TED. The same as radeli erate. 
-DE-LIB ER-ATE-LY, adv. Without deliberation or pre 
meditation. 

IN-DEL-I-BIL/I-FY, n. The quality of being indelible. 

IN-DEL’‘I-BLE, ae r. Hessen, 1. Not to be blotted out 5 
that cannot be effaced or canceled. 2. Not to be anauidi- 
ed. 3. That cannot be effaced or lost. 

IN-DEL‘I-BLY, adv. In a manner not to be blotted oat er 
effaced ; too deeply imprinted to be effaced. 

IN-DEL'’-€A-CY, nr. 1. Want of delicacy ; want of decea- 
cy in language or behavior. 2. Want of a nice sense of 
propriety, or nice regard to refinement in mauners or ig 
the treatment of others ; rudeness ; coarseness of manners 
or language. 

IN-DELI-CATE, a. 1. Wanting delicacy; indecent. &. 
Offensive to good manners, ur to purity of nuod. 

IN-DEL/-CATE-LY, adv. indecently ; ina maaner to af- 
fend against good manners or purity of mind. 

IN-DEM-NUI-FL-CA'TION, nw. 1. ‘The act of iademnifying, 
saving harmless, or securing against loes, damige or pen- 
altv. 2. Security against loss. J. Reimbursement of lows, 
damage or penalty. 

ee IED, pp. Saved harmless; secured against 

amage. 

IN-DEM NI-FY, v. t. 1. To save harmiess; to secare 
against Joss, damage or penalty. %. To make good ; to re- 
imburse to one what he has Jost. 

IN-DEM-NI-FY-ING, ppr. Raving barmiess; securing 
against loss ; reimbursing loes. 

IN-DEM NI-TY, 2. [Fr. tademnité.) 1. Security given to 
save harmiers ; 8 writing or pledge by which a person is 
secured against future loas. 2. Security against punmh- 
ment. 

IN-DE-MON‘STR A-BLE, a. That cannot be demonstrated. 

IN-DEN-I-ZA'TION, vn. The act of naturalizing, of the pa 
tent by which a person is made free. 

IN-DENUIZE, 2. t. To endenize, which see. 

IN-DEN'I-ZEN, 0. t. To invest with the privileges of a 
free citizen. Overbwry. | 

IN-DENT:, c. ¢. [in, and Fr. dent.) 1. To noteh ; to jag ; to 
cut any margin into points or inequalities, like a row uf 
teeth. 2. To bind out by indentures or contract. 

IN-DENT., 0. t. To contract ; to burgainor covenant, 

{N-DENT*, n. 1. Incisure ; a cut or notch in the margin of 
any thing, or a recess like a notch. 2. A stamp. 

IN'DENT, n. A certificate, or indented certificate, issued 
the government of the United States, at the close of the 


t Obsolete. 


IND 
revolution, for the principal or interest of the public debt. 


Hamilton. 

IN-DEN'S- ATION, or IN-DENTMENT, «. 1. A notch; 
acutiu the margin of paper or otber things. 2. A recess 
or depression in any border. 

(N-DENT'ED, pp. 1. Cut in the edge into points, like teeth. 
2. Bound out by indented writings. J. Bound out by 
wniings, or covenants in writing. 

IN-DENTYING, ppr. 1. Cutting into notches. 2. Binding 
out by covenants im writing. 

IN-DENT'MENT, 2. Indenture. 

IN-DENT'URE, ». A writing containing a contract. 

IN-DENT'URK, v. t. To indent; to bind by indentures. 

IN-DENT'URE, 0. & ‘Fo run in and out; to indent. /ley- 


wood. 

IN-DE-PEND ENCE, n. 1. A state of being not dependent ; 
complete exemption from control, or the power of others. 
2. Astate in which a person does not rely on others for 
subsistence ; ability to support one’s self. J. A state of 
mind in which a person acts without bias or intluence 
from others ; exemption from undue iniluence ; self-di- 
rection. 

IN-DE-PEND/ENT, @. 1. Not dependent; not subject to 
the control of others ; not subordinate. 2. Not holding or 
enjoying possessions at the will of another, not relying 
on others; not dependent. 3. Affording the means of 
independence. 4. Not subject to bias or intluence ; not 
obsequious , self-directing. 5. Not connected with. 6. 
Free ; easy ; selt-commanding , bold ; unconstrained. 7. 
Heparate trom, exclusive. 3. Pertaining tu an independ- 
ent of congregational church. 

IN-DE-PENLYENT, x. (ne who, in religious affair, main- 
tains that every congregation of Christians is a complete 
church, subject to no superior authority. 

IN-DE-PENIVENT-LY, adv. 1. Without depending or re- 
lying on others; without control, 2. Without undne bias 
or Influence ; not obsequiously. 3. Without connection 
with other things. 

IN-DEP-RE-€A-BLE, a. That cannot be deprecated. 

IN-DEP-RE-HEN*'1-BLE, a. That cannot be found out. 

[N-DE-PRIV/A °UE, a. That cannot be deprived. 

IN-DE-SCRIB'A-b .F. a. That cannot be described. 

IN-DE-SCRiP'TIVEL, a@ Nw descripuve ur contaning just 
description. 

IN-DE-SERT*, a. Want of .vet:t or worth. 

IN-DESI-NENT, a. Not ceating - perpetual. 

IN-DEST-NENT-LY, adv. Withou cessation. Ray. 

IN-DE-STRUCT-LBIL:I-TY, a. The quality uc resusting de- 
composition, or of being incapable of destruction. 

IN-DE-STRUETI-BLE, a. That cannot be destroyed ; 
incapable of decomposition ; as a material substauce. 

IN-DE-TERM'I-NA-BLE, a. 1. Tha. cannot be determined, 
ascertained or fixed. 2. Not to be determined or ended. 

IN-DE-TERMIE-NATE, a. 1. Not deterininate ; not setued 
or fixed ; not definite; uncertain. 2. Not certain; not 


ise. 

-DE-TERM-L-NATE-LY, adr. 1. Not in any settled 
manner ; indefinitely ; not with precise limits. 2 Not 
with certainty or precision of signification. 

IN-DE-TERMI-NATHE-NESS, xn. Indetiniteness ; want of 
certain limite; want of precision. Paley. 

IN-DE-TERM-IENA’PUON, no 1. Want of determination : 
an unsetUed or wavering state. 2. Want of tixed or stated 
direction. 

IN-DE-TERM/‘INED, a. 
fixed. 

IN-DE-VOTE/, a. Not devoted. Bentley. 

IN-DE-VOT'ED, a. Not devoted. Clarendon. 

IN-DE-VO'TION, n. [Fr.; in and devoton.] Want of devo- 
tion ; absence of devout affections. 

IN-DE-VOUT, a. (Fr. tnderot.) Not devout; not having 
devout affections. Decay of Pirty. 

IN-DE-VOUT:LY, adr. Without devotion. 

INDEX, n. ; plu. Inpexgs, sometimes [npices. [tJ 1. 
That which points out; that which shows ur:manifests. 
2. The hand that points to any thing, as the bour of the 
day, the road toa place, &c. 3. A table of the contents 
of n book. Watts. A table of references in an ulphabet- 
ical order.—4. [n anatomy, the fore finger, or pointing fin- 
ger.—os. In arthmetic and alvebra, that which shows to 
what power any quantity is involved ; the exponent.—6. 
The inders of a glubc, or the gnomon, isa little style fitted 
on the north pole, which, by tuming with the globe, serves 
to point to cestain divisions of the hour circle.—7. In music, 
a direct, which see.—J/nder czpurgatury, in catholic coun- 
tries, a catalogue of prohibited books. 

IN-DEX'L€AL, a. Having the form of an index ; pertaining 
to an index. 

IN-DEX'l-C€AL-LY, adv. In the manner of an index. 

IN-DEX-TER/I-TY, ». 1. Want of dexterity or readiness 
in the use of the hands ; clumsiness ; awkwardness, 2. 
W ant of skill or readiness in any art or occupation. 

ai x. A country in Asia, eo named from the river 

ndus. 


Undetermined ; uneettled, un- 
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IN‘DIAN, (ind'yan) ¢. Pertaining to etther f the Indice 
eat. 


Fast or 
IN‘DIAN, (ind’'yan) a. at peoetyy name of any native ef the 
indies ; a native of the ericah Contimest. 
iN DIAN Arrow Rvot, x. A plant of the genus marente. 
IN'DIAN Berry, n. A plant. 
IN'DLAN bread, x. A 


of the theme tec 
IN'DIAN Cura, vn. A plant, the maize, of Cie genes see ; 
a native of Ame. ica. ~ 


IN‘DIAN Cress, 2. A plant of the genus trepecinm. 

IN‘DIAN Fay, a. A plant of the genus cuctus. 

IN‘DIAN Ink, x. A gubstance brougut from China, vesd 
fer water-colors. 

IN DLAN-IT Eh, x2. A mineral of the color of white os gray. 

IN‘DIAN Reed, x. A plant of the geuus cenne 

IN‘'DLAN Red, n. A species of oclure. Hill. 

INDIA Rubocr, a. The caoutchouc, a substance of extrac 
dinary el:usticity, called also clastic gum or resin. 

INDI-CANT, a. [L. taduans.}) Showing; pointing out 
what is to be done for the cure of disease. 

IN'‘DI-CATE, 0. t. [L. indscu.| 1. To show ; to point out ; 
to discover ; to direct the mind WwW a knowledge of some- 
thing. 2. To tell ; to dincluse— 3 In medecinc, @tuuw or 
manifest by symptoms ; wl point to as the pruper remedies. 

[IN‘DiI-CA-TED, pp. Shown ; puinted out ; directed. 

LN'DI-CA-TING, ppr. Showing ; pointing out; directing. 

IN-D1-CA‘TION, a. 1. ‘The act of pointing out 2. Mark ; 
token ; sign ; sym J. In medicene, uny sy Mploum OF 
xecurrence in a disease, which serves to direct Ww suita- 
ble remedies. 4. Discovery made; intelligence given 
5. Explanation ; display ; [ls tle us ‘| 

IN-DIC/A-TIVE, a. (LL. indicatevus.] 1. Showing; giving 
intimation or knowledge of something not visible or ubvi- 
ous.—2. in grammar, the indicative mode is the fourm of 
the verb that indicates, that 18, which affirms or denies. 

IN-DIe!A-TIVE-LY ado. In a manner to show or signify 

IN'DI-CA-TOR, a. he or that which shows or points out. 

INDL-EA-TORY, g. Showing; serving to show or make 
nown, 

IN‘DICE. See lnpsx. 

IN‘DI-€0-LITE, n. [indigo, or indico, and Gr. Ades.) In 
mineralogy, a variety of shorl or tourmalin. 

IN-DICT, (in-dite’) v. t. ({L. indictus.) In lar, to accuse 
or charge with @ crime or misdemeanor, in writing, by a 
grand jury under oath. Sas 

IN-DICT: A-BLE, (in-dit‘a-dl) «. 1. That may be indicted. 
a Subject to be presented by a grand jury ; subject to in- 

ictment. 

IN-DICT ED, (in-dit‘ed) pp. Accused by a grand jury. 

IN-DICT- ER, (in-diter), 2. One who indicts. 

IN-DICTING, (in-dit'ing) Accusing, or making & 
formal or written charge of a crime by a grand jury. — 

IN-DI€ TION, x. [Fr.; Low L. mdicuo.) 1. Declaration 
proclamation, Facon.—2. In chvonvlogy, a cycle of fifteen 
years, instituted by Constantine the Great ; it was begun 
Jan. I, A. D. 313; originally, a pericd of taxation. 

IN-DI€*TIVE, a. Prociaimed ; declared. Kennet. 

IN-DICT'MENT, (in-dite‘ment) x. 1. A written accusation 
or formal) charge of a crime or misdemeanor, preferred by 
@ graud jury under oath to a court. 2. The paper or 

rchment containing the accusation of a grand jury 

IN'DIES, n.; plu. of Inpra. as 

IN-DLF‘FER-ENCE, a. (Fr. ; L. indifferentia.} 1. Equipoise 
or neutrality of mind between different persons or things ; 
aatate in which the mind is not inclined to one side more 
than the other. 2. Impartiality ; freedom from Dresnales 
prepossession or bias. 3. Unconcernedness ; a state o 
the mind when it feela no anxiety or interest in what is 
presented to it. 4. State in which there is no difference, 
or in which no moral or physical reason preponderales. 

{N-DIF‘FER-ENT, a. [Fr.; L. ind fferens.] 1. Neutral; 
not inclined to one side, party or thing more than to an- 
other. 2. Unconcemed ; feeling no interest, anxicty or 
care respecting any thing. 3. Having no influence or pre- 
ponderating weight; having no ditference that gives a 
preference. 4. Neutral, as to good or evil. 5. 'mpartial ; 
disinterested ; as an indifferent judge, juror or arbitrator 
6. Passable ; of a middling state or quality ; neither good, 
nor the worst. 

IN-DIF/FER-ENT-LY, adv. 1. Without distinction or pre 
ference. 2. Equally ; impartially ; without fevor, preju 
dice or bias. 3. In a neutral state; without concern 
without wish or aversion. 4. Not well; tolerably , pass 


ably. 
IN‘DI-GENCE, ) 2. (Fy. indigence.] Want of estate, o1 
IN'DI-GEN-CY, | means of comfortable smbsistence ; pen- 


ury ; poverty. 

IN'DI-GENE, 2». (L. incagena.}] One born in a country ; 8 
native animal of plant. Evelyn. ; 
IN-DIG'E-NOUS, a. J. Native; born in acountry. 2 Na- 

tive ; produced naturally in a country ; not exotic. c 
IN'DI-GENT, a. [L. indigens ; Fr. indigent.) Destituie o 

property or means of subsistence ; needy ; poor. 
tIN-DILGEST:, 2, A crude mass. Shak. 


} Obsolete 


IND 


IN-DI-GEST'ED, a. [L. indigestus. 
concocted in the stomach ; nul changed of prepared for 
nounshing the body ; undigested ; crude. 2. Nout sepa- 
sated into distinct classes or orders, or ito proper form 
not ean disposed and arranged. J. Not me Uiodized ; 
nut redu to due form; crude. 4. Nout prepared by 
beat. 5. Not brougbt to suppuration, as the coutents of 
an abscess vr boil. 

IN-DI-GEST'1-BLE, @ 1. Not digestible; not casily con- 
verted into chyme, or prepared in the stomach fur nour- 
Pee the body. 2 Not tw be received or pauenuy en- 

ured. 

IN-DD[-GESTION, rn. Want of due coction in the stomach ; 
a fauure of that change in food which prepares it for nu- 
tuiment ; crudity.—As @ disease, dyspepsy. 

(N-DIGI-TATE, ov. t. To point oul with whe finger. 

I ATOR Rn. The act of pointing out with the 

nger. 

ftIN-DIGN’, (in-dine’) a. [L. tndignuas.] Unworthy ; dis- 

ful. Chaucer. 
{N DIGINANCE, n. Indignation. Spenser. 

N-DIG/NANT, a. (L. trdiyrans.) Affected at once with 
anger and disdain ; feeling the mingled emotions of wrath 
and scom or contempt. 

IN-DIGINANT-LY, adv. With indignation. 

IN-DIG-NATTION, vn. [Fr.; L. indyynatso.) 1. Anger or ex- 
treme anger, mingled with contempt, disgust or abblor- 
rence. 2. The anger of a superior, extreme anger. 3. 
The effects of anger ; the dreadful effects of God’s wrath ; 
terrible judgments. 4. Holy displeasure at one’s self fur sin. 
IN-DIGNI-FY, 0. t. To teat disdainfully. Spenser. 

N-DIGINI-TY, ». (L. wndigitas.] Cumerited, contemptu- 
ous conduct towards another ; any action towards an- 
other which manifests contempt fur him ; ccontumely ; in- 
civility of injury, accompanied with insult. 

¢iN DIGN LY, Gn-dine ly) ado. Unw othily. Hall, 

IN-DLGO, vn. [L. trdicum, fron India: Fr., Ht, Sp. mdisro. } 
A substance or dye, prepared frum the leaves and stalks 
of the Indige plant. 

IN41-GOML-TER, «. An instrument for ascertaining the 
strength of indigo. Ure. 

IN'1D14;0-PLANT, n. A plant of the genus indigofera, from 
which Is prep incigo. 

IN-DIL‘A-TO-RY, a. Not dilatory or slow. Cornirallis. 

IN-DILAI-GENCE, x. Want of diligence ; slothtulnem. 

IN-DIL. GENT, a. Not diligent; idle ; slothful. 

IN-DIL:T-GEN'T-LY, ado. Without diligence. Bp. Tall. 

IN-DI-MIN IS H-A-BLE, a. That cannot be diminished. 

IN-DI-REET', a. [L. indirectus.| 1. Not straight or rectili- 
near ; deviating from a direct line or course ; circuitous. 
Q. Not direct, in a moral sense ; not tending to a purjrme 
by the shortest or plainest course, or by the obvicus, ordi- 
nary means, but obliquely or consequentially, 3. Wrong ; 
improper. 4. Not fair; not honest; tending to mislead or 
d«ceive.- ~5. Inderect tax is a tax or duty on articles of 
consumption, as an excise, customs, &c. 

IN DI-REG’TION, a. 1. Oblique course of means. Shak. 
2. Dishonest practice ; [ote Shak. 

IN-DI-RECT'LY, ado. I. Not ina straight line or conrse ; 
obliquely. 2. Kot by direct means. J. Not in express 
terms. 4. Unfairly. 

(N-Dl REET NESS, n. 1. Obliquity ; devious course. 2. 
Unfairnesa ; dishonesty. Mountagu. 

IN-DIS-CERN‘I-BLE, (in-diz-zern/e-bl) a. That cannot be 
discerned ; not visible or perceptible ; not discoverable. 

IN-DIS-CERNT-BLE-NESS, (in-diz-zern'e-bl-nes) x. EIn- 
capability of being discerned. Hammond. 

IN-DIS-CERN‘I-BLY, (in-diz-zern'e-ble) adv. In a manner 
not to be seen or perceived. 

IN-DIS-CERP I-BLE, a. Indiscerptible. More. 

N-DIS-CERPU-BLE-NESS, 2. The quality or state of 
being indiscerpible. 

IN-DIS-CERP-TI-BIL‘I-TY, ». The quality of being inca- 

ble of dissolution, or separation of parts. 
-DISCERP‘TL-BLE, a. Incapable of being destroyed by 
dissolution, or separation of parts. 

IN-DIS'CL-PLIN-A-BLE, a. That cannot be disciplined or 
subjected to discipline ; not capable of being improved by 
discipline 

IN. DIS-COV/ER-A-BLE, a. That cannot be discovered ; 
undiscov erable. 

(N-D1IS-Cc V E-RY, n. Want of discovery. 

iN-DIS CREET, a. 1. Not discreet ; wanting in discretion ; 
impnident ; inconsiderate ; injudicious. §. Not accord- 
ing to diseretion or sound judgment. 

IN-DIS-CKEET’LY, ado. Not discreetly ; without pru- 
dence ; inconsiderately ; without judgment. 

{N DIS-CRETE!, a. Not discrete or separated. 

IN-DIS-ERE "TION, n. [in and discretion.] Want of discre- 
tion; imprudence. 

IN-DIS-CRIMI-NATE, a. [L. indiscriminatus.} 1. Undis- 
tinguishing ; not making any distinction. 2. Not having 
discrimination ; confused. 3. Undistinguished or undis- 
tinguishable. 


1. Not digested ; not 
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IN-DIR-ERIM'-NATE-LY, ede. Without distinetion; ta 


confusion, 

IN-DIS-CRIMI-NA-TING, ppr. or 6. Not making any dis- 
tinction, 

IN-DIS-CRIM-I-NA’TION, x. Want of discrimination of 
distinction. 

IN-DIs-CUSS ED, a. Not discuased. Donne. 

IN-DIS-PENS-A-BIL/1- TY, ». Lodispensableness. 

IN-DIS-PENS A-BLE, a. Not to be dispensed with; that 
cannot be omitted, remitted or spared ; absolutely neces 
sary or requisite. 

IN-DIS-PENS!A-BLE-NESS, n. The state or quality of be 
ing absolutely ne 

IN-DIS-PENS A-BLY, ade. Necesearily ; in a manner @ 

degree that forbids dispensation, omission or Wanl. 

IN-DIS-PERS'‘ED, (in-dis-perst!) a. Not dispersed. 

IN-DIS-POSE/, ct. [Fr.r vser.) 1. Tu disincline; to 
alienate the mind and render it averse or unfavurable 
to any thing. 2. Tu render unfit; to disqualify for ite 
proper functions; to disorder. 3. To disorder slighuy, ss 
the healthy functions of the body. 4. Tu make unfava- 
able or disinclined. 

IN-DIS-POs ED, (in-dis-pizd’) pp. or a. 1. Disinclined; 
averse; unwilling ,; unfavorable. 2. Dtsordered; d- 
qualitied for its functions ; unfit. 3. Slightly disordered ; 
notin perfect health. 

IN-DIS Pos ED-NESS, a. 1. Disinelination ; slight aver. 
Hen; unwillingness; unfavurablencss. 3, Uuntness ; 
disordered state. 

IN-bDIx-PO*S ING, ppr. 1. Disinclining ; rendering eome- 
what averse, unwilling or unfavorable. 2. Disordertng ; 
rendering unfit. 

IN-DIs-PO-$1 TION, «. 1. Disinclination ; aversion , ua- 
Willingness; dislike. 2. Slight disurder of the health 
functions of the body ; tendency to disease. 3. Waut 
tendency or natural appetency or affinity. 

*IN-DIS'‘PU-TA-BLE, a. Not to be disputed ; incontro 
vertible ; incontestible; too evident to admit of dis- 


ule. 

* {NX DISIPU-TA-BLE-NESS, n. The state or quality of 
being indisputable, or too clear to admit of controversy. 
*IN-DIS'PU-TA-BLY, ade. Without dixpute ; in a manne 
or degree not admitting of controversy ; unquestiouably ; 

without opposition, 

IN-DIs-POT ED, a. Not disputed or controverted ; undis- 

uted. Encyc. 

IN-DIS-SO-LU-BIL/L-TY, x. [Fr. tndissoludnlité.] 1. The 
quality of being indissoluble, or bot canable of being dw 
aiced, melted or liquefied. 2. The quality of being in- 
capable of a breach ; perpetuity of umon ; obligation of 
binding force. 

IN-DISS0-LU-BLE, a. [Fr. ; L. indissoludilis.] 1. Not ca 
pable of being dissolved, melted or bquefied, as by beat or 
water. 2. That cannot be broken or rightfully violated ; 
perpetually binding or obligatory 3. Not to be broken; 
firm; stable. 

IN-DIS'S0-LU-BLE-NESS, ». The quality of being inca- 
pable of dissolution or breach ; indissclubility. 

IN-DIS‘SO-LU-BLY, ade. In @ manner resisting separa 
tion ; in a manner not to be dissolved or bruken. 

IN-DIS-SOLV'A-BLE, a. 1. That cannot be dissolved ; not 
capable of being melted or liquefied. 2. Indissoluble ; 
that cannot be broken , perpetually firm and binding. 3 
Not capable of separation into parts by natural procem., 

t IN-DISYPAN-CY, a. Want of distance or separation. 

IN-DIS-TINCT!, a. [Fr.; LL. wndistinctus.] 1. Not diatinet 
or distinguishable ; not separate in such a& manner as to 
be perceptible by itzelf. 2. Obscure ; not clear ; confused. 
3. Imperfect; faint; not presenting clear and well-de- 
fined images. 4. Not exactly discerning ; [unurual.] 
Shak, 

IN-DIS-TINET I-BLE, a. Undistinguishable. [ Lettle used.) 
Warton, 

IN-DIS-TINE’TION, x. 1. Want of distinction ; canfa- 
gion; uncertainty. 2. Indiscrimination; want of dis- 
tinction. 3. Equality of condition or rank. 

IN-DIS-TINETILY, ade. Ll. Without distinction or separa- 
tion, 2. Confusedly ; not clearly ; obscurely. 3. Not 
definitely ; not with precise limits. 

IN-DIS-TINET/NESS, wn. 1. Want of distinetion or die 
crimination ; confusion; uncertainty. 2. Obecurtty ; 
faintness. 

IN-IMS-TIN'IGUISH-A-BLE, a. That cannot be distin- 

guished or separated ; undistinguishable. 

IN DIS-TIN‘GUISH-ING, a. Making no difference. 

IN-DIS-TURBIANCE, vx. Freedom from disturbance ; calm- 
new ; repose ; tranquillity. Jemple. 

IN-DITCH!, v. ¢. To bury ina ditch. (L.u.] Bp. Hell. 

IN-DITE, 0. t. [L. tndico, mndictum.] 1. To compone ; to 
white ; to commit to words in writing. 2. To direct ao 
dictate what is to be ultered or written. 

IN-DITE!, v. & To compose an account of. Waller. 

IN-DTT’ED, pp. Cam d; written ; dictated. 

IN-DITE/MENT, n. The act of inditing. 
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IN-DIT‘ING, ppr. Committing to words in writing ; dicta- 

ing what shall be written. 

IN-DI-VIl) A-BLE, a. Not capable of division. 

IN-DI-VIDIED, a. Undivided. Patrick. 

IN-DI-VIDU-AL, a. (Fr. wndividuel.) 1. Not divided, or 
net to be divided > Single; one. Pertaining to one 
only. 

IN-DI-VIDU-AL, n. 1. A apy i person or buman being. 
2. A single animal or thing of any kind. 

IN-DI-VID-U-AL'LTY, n. Separate or distinct existence ; 
& state of oneness. Arbuthnot. 

IN-DI-VID'U-AL-IZE, vc. t. To distinguish ; to select or 
mark as an individual. Drake. 

IN-DI-VUYU-AL-TZED, pp. Distinguished as a particular 
poreon or thing. Drake. 

a a IZ-ING, ppr. Distinguishing as an indi- 
vidual. 

IN-DI-VIDIU-AL-LY, ado. 1. Separately ; by itself; tothe 
exclusion of others, 2. With separate or distinct exist- 
ence. 3. Inseparably ; incommunicably. 

IN-DI-VIDU-ATE, a. Undivided. 

IN-DI-VIDU-ATE, 0. ¢. To make single; to distinguish 
from others of the species. JVure. 

IN-DI-VID-U-A THON, n. 1. ‘The act of making single or 
the game, to the exclusion of others. 2. ‘The act of sep- 
arating into individuals by analysis. 

IN-DI-VI-DT I-TY, x. Sepunite existence. 

N-DI-VINI-TY, vn. Want of divine power. Brown. 

LN-DI-VIS-t-BIL'T-TY, n. The state of being indivisible, 

IN-DI-VIS‘T-RLE, a. That cannot be divide » #eparated or 
broken ; not separable into parts. 

IN-DI-VIST-BLE, n. In geouetry, indirinbles are the ele- 
Ments or principles inty which a body or figure may be 
resolved ; elements infinitely small. 

IN-DI-VIYTBLE-NESS, n. Indivisibility. 

IN-DI-VIS41-BLY, adr. So as not to be capable of division. 

®IN-DOWLBLE, or IN-DOCN-BLE, a. 1. Unteachable ; 
not capable of being taught, or not easily instructed ; dull 
in intellect. 2. Intractible, as a beast. 

*IN-DOCILE, or IN-DOCILE, a. [Fr.; t. tedoctliv.) 1. 
Not teachable; not easily instructed; dull. 2. Intract- 
able, ac a beast. 

IN-DO.CILA-TY, an. (Fr. indocdite.] 1. Unteachableness ; 
dullness of intellect. 2. Intractableness. 

IN-DO@/TRIN-ATE, c. 1. (Fr. cnductriner.] To teach ; to 
instruct in rudiments or principles. 

IN-DO€!TKIN-A-TED, pp. Taught ; instructed tn the prin- 
ciples of any science. 

[IN-DO© TRIN-A-TING, ppr. Teaching ; instructing in 
»yrinciples or rudiments. 

INDOCTRINATION, n. Instruction in the rudiments 
and principles of any science ; information. 

IN‘ DO-LENCE, a. [Fr.; 1. ate 1. Literally, free- 
dom from pain. iurnet. 2. Habitual idleness ; indispo- 
sitton to labor; Inziness ; Inaction or want of exertion of 
body or mind, proceeding froin Jove of ease or avertion to 
tou,  Jndevenec, like laziness, implies a constitutional or 
habitual love of ease ; adleness dues not, 

IN'DO-LENT, a. [Fr.] 1]. Habitually idle or indisposed to 
labor ; lazy ; listless ; sluggish; indulging in case. 2. In- 
active, idle. 3. Free from pain. 

[IN'DO-LENT-LY, adr. In habitual idleness and ease ; 
without action, activity or exertion ; lazily. 

pIN-DOMA-BLE, a. [L. indomatilis.] Untamable. Cock- 
eram. 

f IN-DOM'I-TA-BLF, a. Untamable. Herbert. 
IN-DOMUITE, a. [L. trdomitus.) Untamed ; wild; savage. 

N-DOMPLP A BLE, a. (Fr.] Not to be subdued. 

IN-DORS'A-BLE, a. That may be tndorsed, assigned and 
made payable to order. 

IN-DORSE,, (in-dors’) r,t. (LL. in and dorsum.) 1. To write 
on the back of a paper or written instrument. 2. To as- 
sign by writing an order on the back of a note or bill; to 
assign or transfer by indursement.— To indurse tn biank, 
to write a name only on a note or bill, leaving a blank to 
be filled by the induree. 

IN -DOR-SEE,, n. The person to whom a note or bill is in- 
dorsed, or assigned by indorsement. 

IN-DORSEIMENT, (in-dorsment, a. 1. The act of writing 
on the back of a note, bill, or other written instrument. 
2. That which is written on the back of a note, bill, or 
other paper. 

IN-DORS ER, xr. The person who indorses. 

ft IN-DRAUGHT, (in drat) a. An opening from the sea 
into the land; an inlet. Raleigh. 

IN-DRENCH/, c. t. To overwhelm with water ; to drown ; 
to drench. Shak. 

- EIN-DU'BI-OUR, ao. be indubtus.} 1. Not dubious or doubt- 
ful; certain. 2. Not doubting ; unsuspecting. 

IN -DT'BEI-TA-BLE, a [Fr.; LL. indulitatits.} Not to be 
doubted ; unquestionable ; evident; apyxuently certain ; 
tow plain to admit of doubt. 

IN-DCBIL-TA-BLE-NESS, n. State of being indubitable. 
Ash. 
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IN-DO'BI-TA-BLY, edv. Undcubtedty ; unquestionably ; 
in & Inauner to remove al) duutt. Sprat. 

tIN-DO-BI-TATE, a. [L. induditutus.] Not questioned ; 
evident ; certain. Bacon. 

IN-VUCE, c.t. [L. induce.} 1. To lead as by persuasion 
or argument ; to prevail on; to incite; to influence by 
motives. 2. To produce by influence. 3. Tu produce ; 
to bring on; to cause. 4. To introduce; Ww bring into 
view. To offer by way of induction or inference ; 

not used, 

IN-DtvCED, (in-dist’) pp. Persuaded by motives; infla 
enced , produced ; caused. 

IN DOCEMENT, » Motive; any thing that leads the 
mind to will or to act. 

IN-DCU'CER, x». He or that which induces, persuades or in- 


fluences. 

IN-DC'CI-BLE, a. 1. That may be induced ; that may be 
olfered by induction. 2. ‘That may be caused. 

IN-DCCING, ppr. Leading or moving by reasou or argu- 
ments ; persuading ; producing , causing. 

IN-DUCT, 0. ¢. [L. | o introduce, as to a bene- 
fice or office ; Ww put in actual possession of an ecclesias- 
tical living or of any other office, with the @@stomary 
forms and ceremonies. 

IN-DUCT‘ED, pp. Introduced into office with the usual 
formalities, 

IN-DUtCT ILE, @. Not capable of being drawn into threads, 
as a metal. 

IN-DU¢-TIL'L-TY, #. The quality of being inductile. 

IN-DUC€TYING, ppr. Introducing into office with the usual 
formalities. 

IN-DUCILTION, n. [Pr.; L. tnductio.) 1. Literally, a bring- 
ing in; introduction ; entrance.—2. In logic and racturwe, 
the act of drawing a consequence from two or more prop- 
ositions, which are called premiscs. 3. The method of 
reasoning from particulars to generals, or the inferring of 
one general proposition from several particular ones. 4 
The conclusion or inference drawn from premises. Macy. 
©. ‘The introduction of a person into an office by the usual 
forms and ceremonies. 

IN-DUCTIVE, a. 1. Leading or drawing. 2. Tending to 
induce or cause. 3. Leading to inferences; proceeding 
by induction; employed in drawing conclusions from 

remises, 

IN-DUE€'rt- IVE-LY, ade. By induction of inference. 

IN-DUCPOR, an. The person who inducts anotier into an 
office or benefice. 

IN-DCE/, (in-di') v. t. [L. taduo.) 1. To put on something ; 
ie alae to clothe. 2. To furnish ; to supply with ; to 
endow. 

IN-DCED, (in-did!) pp. Clothed ; invested. 

IN-DCE MENT, (in-da'ment) x. A putting on ; endowment. 

IN-DC'ING, ppr. Investing ; putting on. 

IN-DULGE, (in-dulj!) v. ¢. [lL. indulyeo.] 1. To permit to 
be or to continue ; to suffer; not to restrain or oppose. 
2. To gratify, negatively ; not to check or restrain the 
Will, appetite or desire. 3. To gratify positirely: to 
grant something not of right, but as a favor ; to grant in 
compliance with wishes or deszire.—4. In yeneral, to 
gratify ; to favor; to humor; to yield to the wishes of ; to 
withhold restraint from. 

IN-DULGE’, (in-dulj‘) e.%. 1. To permit to enicy or prac- 
tice ; or to yield to the enjoyment or practice of, without 
restraint or control. 2. To yield; to comply ; to be fa- 
vorable ; [little used. 

IN-DULJGED, Geaaifa'y pp. 1. Permitted to be and to 
operate without check or control. 2. Gratified ; yielded 
to; humored in wishes or desires. 3. Granted. 

IN-DUD/GENCE n. 1. Free permission to the appetites, 

IN-DUL-GEN-CY, } humor, desires, passione or will to 
act or operate ; forbearance of restraint or control. 2, 
Gratification. 3. Favor granted ; liberality ; gratification. 

—j. In the Romish church, remission of the punishment 
due to sins, granted by the pope or church, and supposed 
to save the sinner from purgatory. 

IN-DUL'GENT, a. 1. Yielding to the wishes, desires, hu- 
mor or appetites of those under one’s care ; compliant; 
not vpposing or restraining. 2. Mild ; favorable ; not se- 
vere, 3. Gratifying ; favoring. 

IN-DUL-GEN'TIAL, a. Relating to the ludulgencies of the 
Romish church. ' Not well authorized.) Brevint, 

IN-DUL'GENT-LY, adv. 1. With unrestrained enjoyment. 
Hammond, 2. Mildly ; favorably ; not severely. 

IN-DULGER, a. One who indulges. Mountayy. 

IN-DUL‘GING, ppr. Permitting to enjoy or to practice. 

IN-DULT’, da. [It. tnducto.} 1. In the church of Rome, 

IN-DULT'O the power of presenting to benefices, grant- 
ed to certain persans.—2. In Spain, a duty, tax or custom, 

paid to the king for all goods imported from the West !n- 
dies in the galleons. 

IN‘DU-RATE, 7.4. [L tadure.)] To grow hard ; to harden 


or become hard. 1. To make hard. 9. To make un. 


INDU RATE, rt. 
feeling ; 10 deprive of aensitility ; to render obdurnte. 
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IN'DU-RATB, a. Impenttent ; hard of heart: Hard; dried. 
'DU-RA-TED, pp. Hardened ; made obdurate. 
DU-RA-TING, per. Hardening ; rendering insensible. 


(N-DU-RA‘TION, a. 1. The act of hardening, or prucess |! 


of growing hard. 2. Hardness of heart; obduracy. 

IN-DUSTRI-OUS, a. [L. industrius.] 1. Diligent an busi- 
neas or study ; constantly, regularly or habitually occu- 
pied in business ; sesiduous. 2. Diligent in a particular 
pursuit, or to @ particular end. 3. Given to industry ; 
characterized by diligence. 4. Careful; assiduous. 

LN-DUs PRI-OUS-LY, ade. I. With habitual diligence ; 
with steady application of the powers of body or of mind. 
2. Diligen.ly ; assiduously ; with care. 

(N‘DESTRY, a. [L. industria.) Habitual diligence in any 
employment. ej bodily or mental ; steady attention to 
business ; ase duity. 

IN-DWELL’ER, a. An inhabitant. Spenser. 

IN-D'VELLILNG, a. Dwelling within; remaining in the 
heart, even after it is renewed. MMuckniyht. 

UW ELEING mw Residence within, or in the heart or 
soul, 

IN-E BRI-ANT, a. ‘See Inusatatsz.] Intoxicating. 

IN-F’BRLANT, a. Any thing that intoxicates, as opium. 

IN-&BRI-ATE, 0. t. [L. inebriatus.} 1. To make drunk ; 
tw intoxivate. 2 To disorder the senses ; to stupefy, or 
to make furious on frantic. 

IN-f. KBRI-ATE, v.i. To be or become intoxicated. 

IN-E BRI-ATE, x. An habitual drunkard. Darwin. 

IN-E BRI-A-TED, pp. Intoxicated. 

IN-&: BRI-A-TING, ppr. Making drunk ; intoxicating. 

IN E-BRI-A'TION, an. Drunkenness, intoxication. 

IN-E-BRIE-TY, x». Drunkenness ; intoxication. 

IN-EDIT-ED, a. {es and edited.] Unpublished. Warten. 

IN-EF-FA-BIL'T- n. Unspeakableness. 

IN-EF-FA-BLE, a. (Fr.; L. inegasiis.] Unspeakable ; un- 
utterable ; that cannot be expressed in words. 

IN-EF'FA-BLE-NESS, ». Unspeakableness ; quality of be- 
ing unutterable. Scott. 

IN EF’ Ff A-BLY, adv. Unspeakably ; in a inanner not to be 
expressed in words. Afilton. 

IN-LF-FECT IVE, a. 1. Not effective ; not producing any 
effect, or the effect intended ; inefficient; useless. 2. 
Not able ; not competent to the service intended. 3. Pro- 
ducing no effect. 

IN-EF-PEET U-AL, a. Not producing its proper effect, or 
not able to produce its effect , inefficient; weak. 

IN-EF-FECT U-AL-LY, adv. Without effect ; in vain. 

IN-EF FECT'U-AL-NESS, n. Want of effect, or of power 
to produce it; inefficacy. Wake. 

IN-E-FER-VES'CENCE, a. Want of effervescence; a 
state of nut etfervescing. Ktracan. 

({N-FY-FER-VES'CENT, a. Not effervescing, or not sus- 
ceptible of effervescence. 

IN-EF-FER-VES-CI-BIL!'I-TY, 2. The quality of not ef- 
fervescing, or not ath aaa Ps of etfervescence. 

IN-L: F-FER-VES'CI-BLE, «a. Not capable of efferves- 
cence. 

IN-EF-FI-CA/‘CIOUB, a. (L. ineficaz.] Not efficacious ; 
nx having power tn produce the effect desired, or the 
proper effect ; of inadequate power or force.—Inefectual, 
gaya Johnson, rather denotes an actual failure, and inc /i- 
cacivus, an habitual impotence to any effect. Runt the 
distinction is not always observed. 

IN-EF-FI-€A CIOUS-LY, ade. Without efficacy or effect. 

IN-EF-FI-CA'CIOUS-NESS, a. Want of power to produce 
the effect, or want of effect. 

IN-EF FIL-GA-CY, n. [L. eficacia.} 1. Want of power to 
produce the desired or proper effect > inetliciency. Q. In- 
effectualness ; failure of effect. 

IN-EF-FICIEN CY n, Want of power or exertion of 

wer to produce the effect ; inefficacy. 

-EF-FIVCIENT, a. 1. Not etticient ; not producing the 
effect; inefficacious. 2. Not active ; effecting n thing. 
IN-EF-FICIENT-LY, ade. Ineffectually ; without effect. 
IN-E-LABW/O-RATE, a. Not elaborate ; not wrought with 

care. Cockeram,. 

{N-E-LAS'TI€, a. Not elastic ; wanting elasticity. 

IN-E-LAS-TIC-TY, x. The absence of elasticity ; the 
want of elastic power. 

IN-EL’E-GANC n. Want of elegance ; want of beauty 

PELEGAN-CY, | or polish in language, composition 
ur manners ; want of symmetry or ornament in building ; 
want of delicacy in coloring, &c. 

IN-ELV/E-GANT, a. [L. inelegans.] Not elegant ; wanting 
benuty ar polish, as language, or refinement, as manners ; 
wanting symmetry or ornament, ax an edifice. 

(N-ELIE-GANT-LY, adr. In an inelegant or unbecoming 
manner ; coarsely ; roughly. Chesterfield. 

(N-FL-1 GI-BIL‘-TY, 2. 1. Incapacity of being elected to 
an office. 2. State or quality of not being worthy of 
choice. 

IN-EL‘L-GI-BLE, a. 1. Not capable of being elected to an 
office. 2. Not worthy to be chosen or preferred ; not ex- 
pedient. 
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IN-ELV/O-QUENT, «a. 1. Not eloquent ; not spenking with 
fluency, propriety, grace and pathos ; not perruasive. 2 
Not fluent, graceful of pathetic ; not persuasive, as laa 

uage or com posiuion. 

IN-ELIO-QUENT-LY, edv. Without eloquence. 

t IN-E-LUCT’A-BLE, @. [L. ineluctabuis.] Not to be re- 
sisted by struggling ; not to be overcome. 

IN-E-LOD/I-BLE, ¢@. That cannot be eluded. 

IN-E-NAR/RKA-BLE, a. [L. menerredses.} That cannot be 
NarraL™4 or told. 

IN-EPT  o. [L. ineptus.] I. Not apt or fit; unfit; unsuit- 
able. 4. improper ; unbecoming ; foolish. 

IN-EPT‘I-TUDE, x. Untfitness; inaptitude; unsmitable- 
ness. 

IN-EVT'LY, adv. Unfitly ; ansuitably ; foolishly. 

IN-EPT'NESS, nx. Unfitness. More. 

IN-E‘QUAL, @. Unequal ; uneven ; various. Shenstone. 

IN-E-QUALIL-TY, ». [L. inequalitas.} 1. Infferenee or 
w uit of equality in degree, quantity, length or quality of 
any kind. 2. Unevenness ; want of levelness , the al 
ternate rising and falling of a surface. 3%. Dispruportiun 
to any othce or pur ; Inadequacy ; incompetency. 4. 
Diversity ; want of uniformity in different times or phages. 
5. Difference of rank, station or condition. 

IN-E-QUI-DISTANT, a. Not being equally distant. 

IN-E-QUI-LAT'ER-AL, a. Having unequal sides. 

TR oe a. Not equitable; not just. 

.-F/QUE- , -aly 
IN-E-QUI-VAL/V U-LAR, a. Having unequal valves. 
IN-ERM, a. [L. tnermis.] Unarmed, destitute of 
IN-ERM‘OUS rickles or thorns, as a leaf. 
IN-ER-RA-BLL'LTY, ». Exemption from error or from the 

ossibility of sig, © infallibility. 

{N-ER/RA-BLE, a. That cannot err ; exempt from ervor of 
mistake ; infallible. Hammond. 

IN-FER'RA-BLE-NESS, 2. Exemption from error : inerra- 
bility. Jammond. 

IN-ER'RA-BLY, adv. With security from error ; infallébly. 

IN-ER-RATIHE, a. Not ermatic ; fixed. 

(N-ER-RING-LY, adv. Without error or mistake. 

IN-ER'’, a. [L. tmers.) 1. Desttute of the puwer of mo- 
Ving itself, or of active resistance to motion impressed. 
2. Dull; sluggish ; indisposed to move or act. 

IN-ER‘TION, «a. Want of activity ; want of exertion. 

IN-ERT’LTUDE, ». The state of being inert. Goed. 

IN-ERT LY, adv. Without activity ; sluggishly. 

IN-ERT'NESS, n. 1. The state or quality of being met. 
2. Want of activity or exertion ; habitual indisposiuoa wo 
action or motion ; sluggishness. 

IN ESSE, [L.] In being ; actually existing ; distingnimhed 
trom in posse, or im putertia, which dencte that a thing ts 
not, but may be. 

IN-ES'CATE, v. t. [L. tnesco.] To bait; to lay a bait for. 

IN-ES-€A TION, n. The act of baiting. Hallowell. 

IN-ES'TI-MA-BLE, a. [L. inestemabiie.} 1. That cannot 
be estimated or computed. 2. Too valuable or exceltent 
to be rated ; being above all price. 

gel ae a , ade. In a manner not to be estimated 
or rated. 

IN-EV'I-DENCE, x. Want of evidence ; obscurity. 

IN-EV'I-DENT, a. Not evident ; not clear or obvious; ob 
scure. Brown. 

IN-EV-I-TA-BILI-TY, #. Impoasibility to be avoided; 
certainty to happen. Lramhail. 

IN-EVI-TA-BLE, a. [Fr.; L. treritabihs.}] Nut to be 
avoided ; that cannot be shunned ; unavoidable ; that ad- 
mits of no escape or evasion. 

IN-EV'I-TA-BLE-NESS, 2. The state of being unaveid- 


able. 

IN-EV‘I-TA-BLY, ado. Without possibility of escape of 
evasion ; unavoidably ; certainly. 

IN-EX-A€T!, a. Not exact; not precisely correct or trae. 

IN-EX-A€ET NESS, 2. [ncorrectness; want of precision. 

IN-EX-CTT’ A-BLE, a. Not susceptible of excitement ; dull, 
liteless ; torpid. 

IN-EX-CO'SA-BLE, @. [L. mezcusabilis.] Not to be ex- 
cused or justified. 

IN-EX-€0 SA-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of not admitting 
of excuse or justification. Seuth. 

IN-FEX-€C'SA-BLY, adr. With a degree of guilt or folly 
beyond excuse or justification. 

IN-EX-E-€O'TION, x. Neglect of execution ; non-per- 
formance. 

IN-EX-ER/TION, ». Want of exertion; want of effort; 
defect of action. Darwin. 

IN-EX-HAL'A-BLE, a. Not to be exhaled or evaporated ; 
nat evaporable. Rrown, 

IN-EX-HAUST‘ED, a. 1. Not exhausted. not emptied ; 
unexhausted. 2. Not spent; not having lost all strength 
or resources ; unexhausted. 

IN-EX-HAUBT'I-BLE, a. 1. That cannot be exhausted or 
emptied : unfailing. 2. That cannot be wasted or spent 

ae ory ocala E-NEX&, x" The state of being inex- 

austible. 
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iN-EX-HAUST'IVE, a. Not to be exhausted or spent. 

IN-RX-IST'ENCE, vn. 1. Want of being or existence. 
Broome. 2. Inhsvenoce. 

(N-EX-ISTWENT, a. 1. Not having being; not existing. 
2. Existing in something else. Buyle. 

§N-EX-O-R A-BIL/I-TY, x. The quality of being inexorable 
or unyielding to entreaty. Paley. 

{N-EX‘O-RA-BLE, a. [Fr.; L. tnezorahlis.] 1, Not to 
be persuaded or moved by entrevaty or prayer; tuo firm 
and deterinined in purpose to yield to supplication. 2. 
Unyielding ; that cannot be made to bend. 

IN-EX/O-RA-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being inexorable. 

IN-EX‘O-RA-BLY, ado. So as to be immovable by entrea- 


ty. 

{N-EX-PE€-TA'TION, a. State of having no expectation. 

{IN-EX PECTED a. Not expected. 

N-EX-PRIDI-ENCE, ) 2. [in and ezpedience.}) Want of 

{N-EX-P2/DI-EN-CY, fitness ; impropriety ; unsuitable- 
ness to the purpose. 

{N-EX-PE/DI-ENT, a. Not expedient ; not tending to pro- 
mote a purpose ; not tending to a good end; unfit; im- 
proper unsuitable to time and place. 

[IN-EX-PE/RI-ENCE, a Want of experience or experi- 
mental knowledge. 

EER RLENCED, a. Not having experience; un- 
skilled. 

IN-EX-PERT!, a. Not expert; not skilled; destitute of 
shor iol or dexterity derived from practice. 

{N-EX'PI-A-BLE, a. [Fr.; L. meneame 1. That ad- 
mits of no atonement or satisfaction. 2. at cannot be 
mollified or appeased by atonement. 

[IN-EX‘PI-A-BLY, adv. ‘To a degree that admits of no 
atonement. Roscommon. 

{N-EX-PLAIN’/A-BLE, a. That cannot be explained ; in- 
explicable. 

f IN-EX-PL#/A-BLY, or IN-EX‘PLE-A-BLY, adv. Insa- 
tiably. Sandys. 

IN-EX‘/PLI-C€A-BLE, a. [Fr.; L. inexplicalniis.] That can- 
not be explained or interpreted ; not capable of being ren- 
dered plat and intelligible. 

IN-EX'PLI-CA-BLE-NESS, n. The state or quality of being 
inexplicable. 

N-FEX'PLI-C€A-BLY, adv Ina mauner notto be explained. 

{N-EX-PLO/RA-BLE, a. That cannot be explured, search- 
ed or discovered. 

IN-EX-PRESS'I-BLE, a. Not to be expressed in words ; 
not to be uttered ; unspeakable ; unutterable. 

(N-EX-PRESSJ-BLY, adv. Ina manner or degree not to 
be expressed ; unspeakahly ; unutterably. 

AN-EX-PRESSIVE, a. Not tending to cxpress ; not express- 
ing ; inexpressible. 

IN-EX-POS'URE, zn. A state of not being exposed. 

(N-EX-PUG/NA-BLE, a. [Fr.; L. inerpuznabilis.] Not to 
be subdued by force ; not to be taken by assault; ismpreg- 


nable. 
'N-EX-SO'/PER-A-BLE, a. ee inersuperabilis.} Not to be 
-d over or surmounted. 
YN-EX-TEND/ED, a. Having no extension. Good. 
(N-EX-TEN/SION, a. Want of extension. 
{N-EX-TER/MI-NA-BLE, a. That cannot be exterminated. 
WN-EX-TINE€T', a. Not quenched ; not extinct. 
(N-EX-TIN/‘GUISH-A-BLE, a. That cannot be extinguish- 
ed ; unguenchable. 
IN-EX-T{R’PA-BLE, a. That cannot be extirpated. 
[N-EX'TRI-€A-BLE, a. [Fr.; L. inertricubilis.] 1. Not 
to be disentangled ; not to be freed from intricacy or per- 
exity. 2. Not to be untied. 
iN-EX'TRI-CA-BLE-NESS, a. The state of being inextri- 
cable. Donne. . 
iN-EX'TRI-€A-BLY, adv. To a degree of perplexity not 
to be disentangled. Pope. 
(VEY E’, v. t. To inoculate, as a tree or a bud. Philips. 
IN-FAB/RI-€A-TED, a. Unfabricated ; unwrought. 
N-PAL-LI-BIL/I-TY, or IN-FAL‘LI-BLE-NESS, n. The 
quality of being incapable of error or mistake ; entire ex- 
emption from liability to error; inerrability. ; 
(N-FATL/LIBLE, ai) . tafaullidle.] 1. Not fallible ; not 
capable of erring. 2. Not liabie to fail, or to deceive con- 
fidence , certain. : ; 
{N-FAL/LI-BLY, adv. 1. Without a possibility of erring 
or mistaking. 2. Certainly ; without a possibility of fail- 
ure. ; 
at v.t. Todefame. Bacon. 
NIFA-MOUS, a. [Fr. infame; L. infamis.] 1. Of Hl re- 
port, emphatically ; having @ reputation of the worst 
kind ; publicly branded with odium for vice or guilt; 
base ; scandalous; notoriously vile. 2. Odtous ; detesta- 
vile; held in abhorrence ; that renders a person infamous. 
3. Branded with infamy by conviction of a crime. 
IN‘FA-MOUBLY, adv. |. In a manner or degree to ren- 
der infamous; scandalously ; disgracefully ; shamefully. 
2. With open reproach. 
«N FA-MOUS- NESS, ae Olek 
(IN'FA-MY, otal 


infumie; UL. infamia.) 1. 
loss of reputation ; public 
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disgrace. 2 Qualities which are detested and despised 
qualities notoriously bad and scandalous.—3. In law, tha 
logs of character or public disgrace which a convict incurs, 
and by which a person is rendered incapable of being a 
witness or juror. 

IN‘FAN-CY, n. [L. tnfantia.] 1. The first part of life, be 
ginning at the -—2. In law, infancy extends to the 
age of twenty-one years. 3. The age of any thing; 
the en early period of existence. 

{ IN-FANDIOUS, a. [L. tafandus.] Too odious to be ex- 

IN FANGTHER, [Sax d theof. 
-~FANG Rn. . in, fangar and -] In Ex 
lush law, the privilege granted e lords to Wide thjevee 
taken on their manors, or within their franchises. 

IN'FANT, zn. [Fr. enfant ; L. tayuns.] 1. A child in the 
first period of life, beginning at his birth ; a young babe. 
—2. In law, @ person under the age of twenty-one years 
who is incapable of making valid contracts. 

IN‘FANT, a. 1. Pertaining to infancy or the first period of 
life. 2. Young ; tender; not mature ; as, infant strength. 

IN-FANTVA, a. In Spain and Portugal, any princess of the 
royal blood, except the eldest daughter when heiress ap- 

nt. 

INFANTE, x. In Spain and Portugal, any sen of the king, 
except the eldest or heir sppareut: ° 

IN-FANT'I-CIDE, n. (Low 1. infanticidium.)] 1. The in- 
tentional killing of an infant. The slaughter of infants 
by Herod. 3. A slayer of infants. 

*IN'FAN-TILE, a. (L. infanulis.}] Pertaining to infancy, 
or to an infant ; pertaining to the first period of Jife. 

IN‘'FAN-TINE, a. Pertaining to infants or to young chi- 


dren. 

IN‘FANT-LIKE, a. Like an infant. Shak. 

IN'FANT-LY, a. Like a child. Beaumont. 

IN‘FANT-RY, nv. [Fr. weme In military affairs, the 
soldiers or troops that serve on foot, as distinguished from 
cavalry. 

tIN-FARCE’, (in-fare’) vo. t. To staff. 

IN-FAROTION, n. [L. infarcio.] The act of stuffing os 
filling ; constipation. Jlarvey. 

t IN-FASH-‘ION-A-BLE, a. Unfashbionable. Beaumont. 

tIN-FAT'I-GA-BLE, a. Indefatigable. 

tIN-FAT'U-ATE, 0. t. [L. infatuo.] 1. To make foolish ; 
to affect with folly ; to weaken the intellectual powers, 
or to deprive of sound judgment. 2. To prepossess or in 
cline to a person or thing in a manner not justified by 
prudence or reason ; to pire with an extravagant os 
foolish passion. 

tIN-FAT‘U-ATE, a. Stupefied. Phillipe. 

IN-FATU-A-TED, pp. Affected with folly. 

IN-FAT’'U-A-TING, ppr. Affecting with folly. 

IN-FAT-U-A‘TION, rv. 1. The act of affecting with foliy 
2. A state of mind in which the intellectual powers are 
wenkened, so that the person affected acts without his 
usual judgment, and contrary to the dictates of reason. 

tIN-FAUSTYING, n. [L. tnfaustus.] The act of making 
unlucky. Bacon. 

IN-FRAS-I-BIL/I-TY, or IN-FEAS'I-BLE-NESS, 2. Im- 
practicability ; the quality of not being capabie of being 
done or ormed. 

IN-FEASI-BLE, a. Not to be done ; that cannot be accon- 

lished : impracticable. 

IN-FE€T!, v. t. [Fr infecter.] 1. To taint with disease ; 
to infuse into a healthy body the virus, miasma or morbi 
matter of a diseased body, or any pestilential or nuxious 
air or substance by which a disease ia produced. 2. To 
taint or affect with morbid or noxious matter. 3. T'v 
communicate bad qualities to; to corrupt; to taint by the 
communication of any thing noxious or pernicious. 4 
To contaminate with legality. ; 

tIN-FEET’, a. Infected. 

IN-FECT’ED, pp. Tainted with noxfous matter ; corrupted 
by poisonous exhalations ; corrupted by bad qualities com 
municated. 

IN-FECT'ER, x. He or that which infects. 

{N-FEETING, ppr. Tainting ; ore 

IN-FE@'TION, x. [Fr.] 1. The act of infecting. The 
words contagion and infection are frequently confounded 
The pruper distinction between them Is this. Cuntagion 
is the virus or effluvium generated in a diseased body, and 
capable of producing the specific disease in a healthy body 
by contact or otherwise. asso is any thing that taints 
or corrupts ; hence it includes contagion, and any other 
morbid, noxious matter which may excite disease in a 
healthy body. 2. The morbid cause which excites disease 
in a healthy or uninfected body. 3. That which taints, 
poisons or corrupts by communication from one to anvth- 
er. 4. Contamination by illegality, as in cases of contra- 
band goods. 5. Communication of like qualities. — 

IN-FEOTIOUS, a. 1. Having qualities that may taint oF 
communicate disease to. 2. Corrupting ; tending to taint 
by communication. 3. Contaminating with aps ey 3 
exposing to seizure and forfeiture. 4. Capable of being 
communicated by near approach. 


- a comin a 
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oN-FEC'TIOUS-LY, adv. By infection. 

EN-FEe€PlOUS-NESS, x. The quality of being infectious, 
or capable of communicating disease or taint from one to 
another. 

IN-FECTYVE, a. Having the quality of communicating 
disease or taint from one to another. 

*IN-FE'CUND, a. [L. infecundus.] Unfruitful; not pro- 
ducing young ; barren. 

IN-FE-CUND!-TY, a. (L. infecunditas.] Unfruitfalness ; 
basrenness. .\fcd. Repos. 

IN-FU-LICU-TY, 2. (Fr. infeltcité.] 1. Unhbappiness ; 
misery ; misfortune. 2. Unfortunate state ; unfavorable- 
ness. 

IN-FERS, ov t. [Fr. inferer: L. medieagn 
bring on; to induce; [little used.] 
draw or derive, as a fact or consequence. 


1. Literally, to 
To deduce ; to 
3. To offer ; to 


ee used, 

IN-PER A-BLE, a. That may be inferred or deduced from 
wemises, Hurke. 

IN FER-ENCE, x, [Fr.] A truth or proposition drawn from 
another which is adinitted or suppused to be true ; a con- 
clusion. 

[IN-FLOFF’., See Enrgorr. 

IN-FEIRI-OR, @ [L.) 1. Lower in place. 2. Lower in 
station, age or rank in life. 3. Lower in excellence or 
value. 1 Subordinate , of Jess importance. 

IN-FEOKI-OR, a. A person who is younger, or of a lower 
station or rank in society. Suuth. 

EN -Fa-RI-ORI-TY, a. [Fr. inferiorité.] A lower state of 
dignity, age, value or quality. 

IN-FERIN AL, a. (Fr. 3 L. infernus.] 1. Properly, pertain- 
ing to the lower regions, or regions of the heat, the Tar- 
tarus of the ancients. 2. Pertaining to hell; inhabiting 
hell, 3. Hellish; resembling the temper of infernal 
Fpirits; malicious ; diabolical ; very wicked and detesta- 


ble. 
IN-FER-NAL, xn. An inhabitant of hell, or of the lower re- 


ons, 
Patan Al, STONE, [/apis infernalss.] A name formerly 
iven to lunar caustic. /4Jl. 
IN-FER/NAL-LY, adv. In a detestable and infernal way. 
Hacket. 
IN-FER/TILE, a. [Fr.; L. infertilis.] Not fertile; not 
fruitful or productive ; barren. 
IN-FIER-TILI-TY, x. Unfruitfulness ; unproductiveness ; 
burrenness. /fale. 
IN-FEST , vt. [Fr. infester ; L. infesto.] To trouble great- 
ly ; to disturb ; to annoy ; to harass, 
EN-FES-TA‘TION, xn) The act of infesting ; molestation. 
IN-FEST'ED, pp. Troubled ; annoyed ; harassed ; plagued. 
IN-PES TERED, a. Rankling ; inveterate. 
IN-FEST ING, ppr. Annoying ; harassing ; disturbing. 
IN-FEST IVE, a. Having no mirth. 
IN-FES-TIV'-TY, 2. Want of festivity, or of cheerfulness 
and mirth at entertainments, 
IN-FESTVU-OUS, a. [L. ivyfextus.) Mischievous. Bacon. 
N-FGU-DATTION, a. He inand feudum.) 1. The act of 
putting one in possession of an estate in fee. 2. The 
granting of tithes to laymen. ; 
INFIDEL, a. (Pro ueidele : LL. infidelis.) Unbelieving ; 
dishclieving Ue divine institution of Christianity. Anu. 
IN'FI-DEL, 2. One who disbelieves the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, and the divine origin of Christianity, 
IN-FLDELI-TY, n. [Fr.infdriré: L. infidelitas.] 1. In 
eneral, want of faith or belief; a withholding of credit. 
2. Disbelief of the inspiration of the Scriptures, or the di- 
vine original of Christianity ; unbelief. 3. Untaithful- 
hesa, particularly in married persens ; a violation of the 
marriage covenant by adultery or lewdness. 4. Breach 
of trust; treachery ; deceit. 
IN-FIL/TRATE, 7. ¢. (Fr. fltrer.] To enter by penetrat- 
ing the pores or interstices of a substance. 
IN-FIL‘TBRA-TING, ppr. Penetrating by the pores or inter- 


stices. 

(IN-FIL-TRA'TION, n. 1. The act or process of entering 
the pores or cavities ofa body. 2. The substance which 
has entered the pores or cavities of a body. 

IN‘FI-NITE, a. ie infontus.) 1. Without limits; un- 
bounded ; boundless; not circumscribed. 2. That will 
have noend. 3. That has a beginning in space, but is in- 
finitely extended. 4. Infinite is used loosely and hyper- 
bolwally for indefinitely large, immense, of great size ur 
extent.—Jafirite canon, in music, a perpetual fugue. 

IN'FI-NITE-LY, adv. {. Without bounds or limits. 2 
Immensely , greatly ; toa great extent or degree. 

IN/FI-NITE-NESS, 2. 1. Boundless extent of time, space 
or qualities , infinity. 2. Immensity ; greatness. 

IN-FIN-I-TES1-MAL, @. Indefinitely small. 

IN-FIN-I-TESI-MAL, n. An indefinitely small quanti- 


ty. 

IN-FINI-TIVE, a. (L. infinitirus.) In grammar, the infin- 
itire mode expresses the action of the verb, without limi- 
tation of person or nuinber : as, fo Jerr. 
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or atate of being without limite; infinite extent. 2 hm 
mensity ; greatness. J. Boundless number. 
IN-FINT-PY, x. [Pr. infinité: Le infimtas.) 1. Unlimited 
extent of time, space or quantity ; boundlessneas. 2. Im- 
mensity ; indefuiteextent. J. Endless ur indefinite num- 


r. 

IN-FIRM/!, a. [Fr. infrme; L. infirmaus.) 1. Not firm or 
sound; weak; feeble. 2. Weak of mind; irresulute. 3 
Not solid or stable. 

Dare v.t. To weaken. Raleigh. 

N-FIRM'A-RY, ». A hospital or place where the sick are 
Jodged and nursed. 

IN- FIRM A-TINVE, a. [Fr. tnfrmatif.] Weakening; dis 
annulling. 

IN-PIRMU-TY, a. [Fr. tafirmité: Lo infirmitas.} 1. Ap 
unsound or unhealthy state of the body ; weakness ; fee 
bleners. 2. Weakness of mind; failing, fault; fotble. 
3. Weakness of resolution. 4. Any particular disease - 
malady. 5. Defect; imperfection ; weakuess, 

IN-Fik MUNESS, a. WVeaknesa ; feebleness > unsoundnes 

IN-FIX, v. tL. tifirus.) J. To fix by piercing or thrum 
ing in. 2. Toset in; to fasten in something. 3. To im 
plant or fiz, as principles in the mind, or ideas in the 
memory. 

IN-FUX-LED, (1n-fixt!) pp. Thrust in; set in; inserted; 
deeply nnplanted. 

IN-FIX ING, por. Thrusting in; setting in; implanting. 

IN-FLAME!, r,t. [L. iygtammo.) 1. To set on tire ; to 
kindle ; to cause to burn. 2. To excite or increase, a@ 

passion or appetite ; to enkindle into viclent action. 3. 

I'v exaggerate ; to aggravate in description. 4. Tu heat; 
to excite excessive action in the bleud. 5. To provuke; 
to irritate; toanger. 6. To increase ; to exasperate. 7. 
To increase ; to augment. 

IN-FLAME, c. t. To grow hot, angry and painful. 

IN-FLAM'ED, (in-flamd’) pp. Set on fire ; enkindled ; heat- 
ed ; provoked ; exasperated. 

IN-FLAM/ER, n. The person or thing that inflames. 

IN-FLAMUING, ppr. Kindling ; beating; provukinug ; exas- 

rating. 

JIN-FLAM-MA-BIT/I-TY, 2. Susceptibility of taking fire. 

IN-FLAM MA-BLE, a That may be set un fire ; easily en- 
kindled , susceptible of combustivun. 

IN-FLAM'MA-BLE-NESS, nxn. The quality of being sas 
ceptible of flame, or capable of taking tire ; intlammabil 


ity. 

IN-FLAM-MA'TION, nu. [L. infammatio.} 1. The act of 
setting on fire orinflaming. 2. The state of being in Name. 
—3. In medicine and surgery, a redness and swelling of 
any part of an animal body, attended with heat, pain and 
febrile symptoms. 4. Violent excitement; beat; ani- 
Mosity ; turbulence. 

IN-FLAM MA-TO-RY, a. 1. Inflaming : tending to excite 
heat or inflammation. 2. Accompanied with preternatu- 
ral heat and excitement of arterial action. 3. Tending to 
excite anger, animosity, tumult or sedition. 

IN-FLATES, r,t. [L. ae 1. To swell or distend by 
Injecting air. 2% To fill with the breath ; to blow in. 3 
To swell; to puff up; to elate. 

IN-FLATE!, ¢ a. In botany, puffed ; hollow and distend 

IN-FLAT'ED, § ed. 

IN-FLAT'ED, pp. Swelled or distended with air; puffed 


up. 

IN-FLAT‘ING, ppr. Distending with sir; puffing up. 

IN-FLA'TION, «. (L. inflatio.) 1. Theactofintlating. & 
The state of being distended with uir injected ar inhaled 
3. ‘The state of being puffed up, as with vanity. 4. Couceit. 

IN-FLUCT,, 0. t. (Le aytecto.] 1. To bend; to turn from 
a direct line or course.—2. In grammar, to vary a noun 
or a verb in its terminations ; to decline, as a noun or ad- 
jective, or to conjugate, as a verb. 3. To modulate, as 
the voice. 

IN-FLECTED, pp. Bent or turned from a direct line or 
course ; varied in termination. 

IN-FLECT'ING, ppr. Bending or turning from its course 
varying in termination ; modulating, as the voice. 

IN-FLEG:TION, n. te inflectio.]) i. The act of bending 
or turning from a direct line or course.—2. Tn apfira, a 
property of light by which its rays, when they approach 
& body, are bent towards it or from it.—3. In grusamar, 
the variation of nouns, &c. by declension, and of verte 
by conjugation, 4. Modulation of the voice in speaking. 

IN-FLECTIIVE, a. Having the power of bending. 

IN-FLEX'ED, (in-flext’) a. ne infierus.] Tumed: bent. 

IN-FLEX-I-BIL‘I-TY, or -FLEX'I-BLE-N ESS, #. 1. 
The quality of being inflex.ble or not capable of being 
bent; unyielding atitfness. 2. Obstinacy of will or tem- 
per; firmness of purpose that will not yield to importuni 
ty or persuasion ; unbending pertinacity. 

IN-FLEX I-BLE, a. [Fr.; L. inderibilés.J. te That can 
not be bent. 2. That will not yield to prayere cr argu 
ments ; finn in ad a not to be prevailed an; that 
cannot be turned. 3. Not to be changed or altered, 

IN-FLEX‘I-BLY, adv. With a firmness that resists all te. 


ee 
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any Of Darema ; With any told ing pertinaciousness ; 

exorable. 

{N-FLEX‘ION. See Inrrection. 

{N-FLIET’, v. & [L. infictus.} To lay on; to throw or 
send on ; to apply. 

IN-FLICT:ED, pp. Laid on; applied, as punishments or 
judgments. 

IN-FLICT'ER, 2. He who lays on or applies 

IN-FLICT'ING, ppr. Laying on; applying. 

(N-FLIC/TION, a. [L. tnjlicttv.] 1. The act of laying on 
or applying. 2. The punishment applied. 

(N-FLICT'IVE, a. Tending or able to inflict. 

IN-FLO-RESCENCE, n. [L. inglorescens.] 1. In botany, 
a mode of towering, or the manner in which flowers are 
supported on their foot-stalks or peduncles. 2. A flower- 
ing ; the unfolding of blossoms. 

IN'FLU-ENCE, a. Fre. 3 L.tnjluens.] 1. Literally, a flow- 
ing in—2. In a general sense, influence denotes power 
whose operation is invisible and known only by its ef- 
fects. 3. The power which celestial bodies are supposed 
to exert on terrestrial. 4. Moral power ; power of truth 
operating onthe mind 5. Physical power; power that 
affects natural bodies by unscen operation. 6. Power act- 
ing on sensibility 7. Spiritual power, or the immediate 
power of God on the mind. 

{N'FLU-ENCE, ov. t. 1. ‘To move by physical power ope- 
rating by unseen Jaws or force ; to affect. 2. Tomove by 
moral power; to act on and atfect, as the mind or will, in 
persuading or dissuading ; to induce. 3. To move, as 
the passions. 4. To! or direct. 

mE CED, pp- Moved ; excited ; affected ; persnaded ; 
induced. 

IN'FLU-EN-CING, ppr. Moving ; affecting : inducing. 

IN'FLU-ENT, a. Flowing in. (Little aed | Abathaes 

IN-FLU-EN'TIAL, au. Exerting intluence or power by in- 
visible operation. Milner. 

IN-FLU-EN'TIAL-LY, ado. By means of influence, so as 
to incline, move or direct. 

{N-FLU-EN'‘ZA, n, [It. influenza.} An epidemic catarrh. 

INFLUX, x. (L. injlucus.] 1. The act of tlowing in; as 
an injluz of light or other fluid. 2. Infusion : introinis- 
fon. 3. Influence ; power; [obs.] 4. A coming in; in- 

troduction ; importation in abundance. 

N-FLUX‘ION, x. Infusion ; intromission. Bacon. 

_IN-FLUX'IOUS, a. Intiuential. 

IN-FLUX/'IVE, a. Having influence, or having a tendency 
lo flow in. Haleswor-th, 

'N-FOLD, v.i. 1. To involve; to wrap up or inwrap; to 
inclose. 2. To clasp with the arms ; to embrace. Sack. 

FOLDED pp. Involved; inwrapped ; inclosed; em- 


race a 

iN-FOLD‘ING . Involving ; wrapping up; clasping. 

‘N-FO'LI-A cin L. in and folium, To cover oT over- 
spread with leaves. [.Vot much used. 

{N-FORM!, o.¢t. [Fr. cnformer.] 1. To animate; to give 
life to; to actuate by vital powers. 2. To instruct; to 
tell to; to acquaint ; to communicate knowledge to; to 
make known to by word or writing. 3. To cominunicate 
a knowledge of facts to one by way of accusation. 

{N-FORM!, v. i. To give intelligence. Saak.—Tu inform 

oe to communicate facts by way of accusation. 

(N- ORM), a. (L. tayormu.] Without regular form ; shape- 


leas ; ugly. 

{N-FORM/AL, a. 1. Not in the regular or usual form. 2. 
Not in the usual manner; not according to custom. 3. 
Not with the official forms. 

(N-FOR-MAL/I-TY, n. Want of regular or customary form. 

IN-FORM‘AL-LY, ade. In an irregular or informal man- 
ner; without the usual forms. 

IN-FORM‘ANT, a. 1. One who informs, or gives intelli- 

mre 2. One who offers an accusation. 
-POR-MA'TION, n. [Fr.; L. informatio.) 1. Intelli- 
gence ; notice, news or advice communicated by word or 
writing. 2. Knowledge derived from reading or instruc- 
tion. 3. Knowledge derived from the senses or from the 
operation of the intellectual facnities. 4. Communication 
of facts for the purpose of accusation ; a charge or accusa- 
tion exhibited to a magistrate or court. 

{N-FORM’A-TIVE, a. Having power to animate. 

IN-FORM/ED, (in-formd') pp. Told; instructed ; made ac- 
quainted. 

{N-FORM/ER, 2. 1. One who animates, informs or gives 
intelligence. Q One who communicates, or whose duty 
it is to communicate to a magistrate a knowledge of the 
violations of law, and bring the offenders to trial. 

IN-FORM'I-DA-BLE, a. Not formidable ; not to be f 
or drended. Milton. 

IN-FORM‘ING, ppr. 1. Giving notice or intelligence ; ‘ell- 
ing. 2. Communicating facts by way of accusation. 

IN-FORML-TY, 2. [L. informis.] Want of regular form ; 
shapelessness. Brown. 

EN-FORMOUS, a. (Fr. informe; L. inaformis.] Of no regu 
lar form or figure ; shapeless. Broren. 

IN-FOR‘TU-NATE, a. Unlucky ; unfortunate. 
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t IN-FOR‘TU-NATE-LY, adv. Unfortunately. 
IN-FOR‘'TUNE, s. Misfortune. Klyot. 
N-FRACT!, v. t. [L. infractus.)] To break ; to violate. 
IN-FRA@'TION, n. [Fr.; L. infractio.] ‘The act of break 
ng 3 breach ; violation ; non-observance. Watts. 
IN- RA€CT'OR n. One that violates an agreement, &c. 
IN-FRA-MUNDYANE, a. (L. infra and mundanus.} Lying 
or being beneath the world. 
IN-FRAN'GI-BLE, a. 1. Not to be broken or separated into 
rts. 2. Not to be violated. 
-FREYQUENCE, )} 2. 
IN-FREIQUEN-CY, 
occurring. 
IN-FRE}QUENT, a. [L. infrequens.] Rare; uncommon : 
seldom happening or occurring to notice ; unfrequent. 
t IN-FRE-QUENT', ov. ¢. Not to frequent ; to desert. 4 


Wood. 

IN-FRIG'I-DATE, tv. t. To chill; to make cold. 

IN-FRIG-I-DA‘TION, n. The act of making cold. 

IN-FRINGE), (in-frinj) 0. t. [L. infringo.} 1. To break, as 
contracts ; to violate ; to transgress ; to neglect to fulfill or 
obey. 2. To destroy or hinder; [little used. 

IN-FRING'ED, (in-frinjd’) pp. Broken ; violated ; trans- 

essed, 

IN FRINGE’MENT, (in-frinj'ment) ».-Act of violating ; 
breach ; violation ; non-fulfilment. 

IN-FRING ER, n. Gne who violates ; a violator. 

IN-FRING'I ppr. Breaking ; violating ; transgressing ; 
failing to obeerve or fulfil. mee . _ 

IN-FRU'GAL, a. Not frugal ; careless ; extravagant. 

IN'FU-€ATE, v. t. [L. infuco.] To stain ; to paint ; to daub. 

IN-FUM ED, (in-famd’) a. [L. infumatus.}] Dried in smoke. 

IN-FUN-DIB'U-LL-FORM, a. [L. infundibulum.) In botany, 
having the shape of a funnel, as the ccrol of a flower ; 
monopetalous, having a conical border rising from a tube. 

IN-FC'RI-ATE, a. Enraged ; mad ; raging. -Hilton. 

IN-FC'/RI-ATE, ov. ¢. To render furious or mad ; to enrage. 

IN-FUSC€ATE, v.t. [L. infuscatus.| To darken ; to make 
black. 

IN-FUS-€A'TION, x. The act of darkening or nine Rem ne: 

IN-FOSE’, v. t. (Fr.infuser.] 1. To pour in, as a liquid. 2. 
To instill, as principles or qualities. 3. To pour in or in- 
still, as into the mind. 4. To introduce. 5. To inspire 
with; [obs.) 6. To steep in liquor without boiling, for 
the purpose of extracting medicinal qualities. 7. Tomake 
an infusion with an ingredient ; [0ds.] 

an n. Infusion. Spenser. 

N-FOs’ED, (in-fazd') pp. Poured in ; instilled ; steeped. 

IN-FUS'ER, n. One who infuses. 

IN-FU-SI-BIL/I-TY, n. 1. ‘The capacity of being infused 
or poured in. 2. The incapacity of being fused or dis- 
solved. 

IN-FC'S1-BLE, a. That may be infused. 

IN-FU'SI-BLE, a. Not fusible; incapable of fusion ; that 
cannot be dissolved or melted. 

IN-FOSING, ppr. Pouring in; instilling ; steeping. 

IN-FC'SION, n. 1. The act of pouring in, or instilling ; in- 
stillation. 2. Suggestion ; whisper.—3. In pkarmacy, the 
process of steeping in liquor, an operation by which the 
medicinal qualities of plants may be extracted by a liquor 
without boiling. 4. The liquor in which plants are 
steeped, and which is impregnated with their virtues or 
qualities. 

IN-FC'SIVE, a. Having the power of infusion. 
IN-FOSO-RY, a. The infusory order of worms asad 
coioprehends those minute and simple animalcules whi 

are seldom capable of being traced except by the micro- 


[L. tnfrequentsa.}] Uncommon- 
ness ; rareness ; the state of rarely 


scope. Good. 
ING, in Saxon, signifies a pasture or meadow, Goth. wiaga. 
See ENGLISH. 
t IN-GAN-NA‘TION, n. [It. ingannare.] Cheat ; fraud. 
enn n, Entrance ; passage in. Spenser, 
N-GAFH'ER-ING, n. The act or business of collecting 
and securing the fruits of the earth ; harvest. 
IN-GEL’'A-BLE, a. That cannot be congealed. 
IN-GEM'I-NATE, a. [L. ingeminatus.] Redoubled. 
IN-GEM'I-NATE, ». t. [L. tngemino.] Todouble or repeat. 
IN-GEM-I-NA'TION, n. Repetition ; reduplication. 
an v.i. To come together ; to join. Milton. 
N-GENMDER. See Enougnper. 
IN-GEN-ER-A-BIL'I-TY, n. Incapacity of being engen- 


dered. 

IN-GEN’/ER-A-BLE, oe. That cannot be engendered. 

IN-GEN/ER-ATE, 0. t. [L. ingenero.) To genernte or pro- 
duce within. Fellows. 

IN-GEN'ER-ATE, a. Generated within ; inborn ; innate , 
inbred. Wotton. 

IN-GEN‘ER-A-TED, pp. Produced within. Hale. 

IN-GEN’'ER-A-TING, ppr. Generating or producing within 

* IN-GE/NI-OUB, a. (L. ingenivsns.] 1. Possessed of geniur, 
or the faculty of invention ; hence, skillful or prompt to 
invent ; having an aptitude to contrive, or to form new 
combinationa of ideas. 2. Proceeding from genius or in 
genuity ; of curious design, structure oF anism. 
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Witty ; well formed ; well adapted. 4. Mental ; intel- 
fectual , eet 

*IN-GE/IND OUSLY, adr. With ingenuity ; with readiness 
in contrivayce ; with skill, 

*IN-GE NI-OUS-NESS, a. 1. The quality of being ingenious 
or prompt in invention, ingenuity. 2. Cuneusness of 
design or mechanism. 

IN-GEN ITE, a. [L. tagenitus.] Innate ; inborn ; inbred ; 
DaALIVe 3 ingenerate. 

IN-GE-NO-I-TY, a. [Fr. ingenuté.) 1. The quality or 
power of ready invention ; quickness or acuteness in 
combining ideas, or in forming new combinations , in- 
geniousness ; sxill. 2. Curtousness in design, the eitect 
of ingenuity. 3. Openness of heart ; fairness ; candor. 

IN-GELNU-OUS, a. [Le oyenuus.) 1. Open; frank ; fair; 
eandid ; free from reserve, disguise, equivecation or dis- 
sunulation. 2. Noble, generous. 3. Of honorable ex- 
traction; freeborn. 

IN-GUNU-OUS-LY, adv. Openly ; fairly ; candidly ; with- 
out reserve or dissimulation. Dryden. 

IN-GEN'U-OUS-NESS, 2. 1. Openness of heart; frank- 
ness ; fairness ; freedom from reserve or dissimulation. 
2. Fairness ; candidness. 

IN-'GE-NY, x. Wit; ingenuity. Baron 
N-GEST', 7. . [L. ingestus.] To throw into the stomach. 
[fatale uscd.| Lrurn. 

IN-GES'TION, a. The act of throwing into the stomach. 

tIN'IGLE, a. (qu. L. ygniculus.] 1. Flame ; blaze. Ray.— 
2. In Sevttish, a tire, or fireplace. Burns. 

IN-GLO/RL-OUS, a. (1. inglurius.] 1. Not glorious ; not 
bringing honor or glory ; not accompanied with fame or 
celebrity. 2. Shameful ; disgraceful. 

IN-GLO'RI-OUS-LY, ado. With want of glory ; dishonor- 
ably ; with shame. 

IN-GLO'RI-OUS-NESS, n. State of being inglorious. Bp. 

auden. 

IN'‘GOT, x. (Fr. lingot.] A mass or wedge of gold or silver 
cast in a mold; a mass of unwrought metal. 

IN-GRAFT’, c.¢. 1. ‘To insert a cion of one tree or plant 
inw another for propagation. 2. ‘To propagate by insition. 
3. To plantor introduce something foreign into that which 
is native, for the purpose of propagation. 4. Toset or fix 
deep and firm. 

IN-GRAFIT‘ED, pp. Inserted into a stock for growth and 
propagation ; introduced into a native stock ; set or fixed 


ep. 

IN-GRAFT"ING, ppr. Inserting, as cions in stocks ; intro- 
ducing and inserting on a native stuck what is foreign ; 
fixing deep. 

(N-GRAET MENT, a. 1. The act of ingrafting. 2. The 
Uiing ingrafted. 

PINGRAIN, or IN-GRAIN/, ot. (mand grain.) To dye 
in the grain, or before manufacture. 

*IN-GRALINED, or IN-GRAIN'ED, (in-grand’) pp. Dyed in 
the grain or in the raw material. 

*INGRAIN-ING, or IN-GRAINING, ppr. Dyeing in the 

Taw material. ‘ ; 

IN-GRAP-PLED, a. Grappled ; seized on; intwined. 

INGRATE, a. (L. tngratus.) 1. Ungrateful; un- 

IN-GRATE/PFUL, thankful ; not having feelings of kind- 
ness fora favor received. 2. Unpleasing to the sense. 

INGRATE, x. (Fr. iagrat.} An ungrateful person. 
IN-GRATE'LY, adc. UngratefuBy. Sulvester. 

N-GRATEIFUL-LY, adr. Ungratetully. 

IN-GRATE FUL NEss, a. Ungratefulness. 

IN-GRATIATE, (in-grashate) r,t. (1. and gratia. 1. 
To commend one’s self to another’s good will, confidence 
ar kindness. 2. To recommend ; to render easy, 

°N-GRA‘TIA-TING, ppr. Commending one’s self to the 
favor of another. 

IN-GRA'TLA-TING, n. The act of commending one’s self 

.. to another’s favor. 

IN-GRATU-TUDE, a. [Fr.; in and gratitude.) 1. Wantof 
titude ar sentiments of kindness for favors received ; 
ensibility to favors, and want of a disposition to re- 

pay them; unthankfulnegs. 2. Retribution of evil for 


ood 
IN-GRAVE!, v.t. To bury. : 
N-GRAV'I-DATE, ov. t. [L. gravidus.] To impregnate. 
IN-GREAT", v. t. To make great. paqeegs F 
N-GRFE'DI-ENT, na. (Fr. ; L. ingrediens.] That which en- 
ters Pee ® compound, or is a component part of any com- 
und or mixture. 
IN‘GRESS, n. [L. ingressus.} 1. Entrance. 2. Power of 
entrance ; means of entering. 
IN-GRESSION, a tie ; L. ingressio.} The act of enter- 
ing; entrance. Digby. 
IN'GUI-NAL, a. (L. inguen.) Pertaining to the groin. 
IN-GULF', 9.¢ 1. To swallow up in a vast deep, gulf or 
whirlpool. Miultor. 2. To cast intoa gulf. Hayerard, 
IN-GULF’‘ED, nea) pp. Swallowed up in a gulf or vast 
deep ; cast into a gulf. 
IN-GULPING, ppr. Swallowing up 1n a gulf, whirlpool or 
vast deep. 
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IN-GUR'GI-TATE, z. t. [L. ingurgito.1 To swallow greed. 
ily or in great quantity. Dect. 

IN-GURIGL TATE, vs i. To drink largely ; to swill. 

IN-GUR-GI-TA TION, ». The act of sw allowing greedily, 
or in great quantity. Darwin. 

IN-GUST' A-BLE, a. That cannot be tasted. [Little used.) 

*IN-HABILE, a. [Fr.; GL. inhadilr.} 1. Not apt or ft, 
unfit; notconvenient. 2. Unskilled ; unready ; unqua) 
ificd ; [lectle used.|] See Unapee. 

IN-HA-BIL‘L-TY, ». Unaptuess ; unfitness ; want of ski}. 

Little uxed.| See [wapirity. 

[IN-HABIT, 7. ¢. [L. othutite.) To five or dwell in ; to o¢ 
cupy as a place of settled residence. 

IN-HABIT, cv. i. To dwell; to live ; to abide. 

IN-HABI-TA-BLI, a. 1. Habitable ; that may be inhabit. 
ed; capable of affording habitation to animals. 2. [Fr. 
wnhalvtahle.} Not habitable ; [vds.] Stak. 

IN-UABI-TANCE, uw. Residence of dwellers. (L. w.) Carew, 

IN-HABI-TAN-CY, x. Residence ; babitancy ; permanent 
or legal residence. 

IN-HABI-TANT, vn. 1. A dweller; one who dwells or re- 
sides permanently in a place, or who has a fixed resi- 
dence, as distinguished from an occasional lodger or visit- 
or. 2. One who has a legal settlement in a town, city of 


rish. 

IN ABR IL-TAPTION, vn. 1. The act of inhabiting, or state 
of being inhabited. 2. Abode; place of dwelling. 3. 
Population ; whole mass of inhabitants ; [little woed.] 

IN-HARIT-ED, pp. Occupied by inhabitants, human or 
irrational. 

IN-HABIT-ER, xn. One who inhabits; a dweller ; an in 
habitant. Derham. 

IN-HABIT-ING, ppr. Dwelling in, occupying as a settled 
or permanent inhabitant ; residing in. 

IN-HABIT-RESS, n. A female inbabitant. 

IN-HALE, 0. t. [L. inhalo.| To draw into the Tungs; to 
inspire. 

IN-HAL/ED, (in-bald!) pp. Drawn into the tungs. 

IN-HALIER, an. 1. One who inhales.—2, In mecscine, a De 
chine for breathing or drawing warm steam into the 
lungs, as a remedy for coughs and catarrhal compliunols 

INHALING | Ber Drawing into the lungs ; breathing. 

IN-HAR-MON 1€ 

IN-HAR-MON'L@AL, a. Unharmonious ; discordant. 

IN-HAR-MO'NI-OUS, a. Not harmonious ; unniusical ; dw 
cordant. Broome, 

IN-HAR-MONI-OUS-LY, ado. Without barmony, dis- 
cordantly,. 

IN-HERE, c.i. (LL. inkereo.] To exist or be fixed im 
something else. 

IN-H RENCE, n. Existence in something ; a fixed state 

IN-HEREN-CY, of being in another body or substance. 

IN-HE/RENT, a. 1. Existing in something else, so as to be 
inseparable trom it. 2. Innate ; naturally pertaining to. 

IN-HE. RENT-LY, adr. By inherence. Beaticy. 

IN-HEROUNG, ppr. Existing or fixed insomething else. 

IN-HERTT, vt. (Sp. heredar ; Fr. heriter.) 1. ‘To take by 
descent from un ancestor ; to take by succession ; tw re- 
ceive, as aright or title descendible by Jaw from an ap 
eestor, 2. ‘Tu receive by pature from a progenitor, 3 
To passeas ; to enjoy ; to take as a possession, by gift. 

IN-HERAUT, 7. 0. To take or have possession or property. 

IN-HERUT-A-BLE, a. 1. That may be inberited ; tam 
missible or descendible from the ancestor to the heir. 2 
That may be transinitted trom the parent to the child. 3 
el eae of taking by inheritance, or of receiving by 

escent. 

IN-HER’IT-A-BLY, ade. By inheritance. Sherreod. 

IN-HER'IT-ANCE, a. 1. An estate derived from an ances 
tor tou an heir by succession. 2. The reception of ap 
estate by hereditary right, or the descent by which an 
estate or title is cast on the heir. 3. ‘The extate or pos- 
session Which may descend to an heir, though it has nos 
descended. 4. An estate given or possessed by donation 
or divine appropriation 5. That which is pussessed oF 
enjoyed. 

eee ute ce pp. Received by descent from an ancestor. 

sessed. 

IN-HER'IT-ING, ppr. Taking by succession or right of rep- 
resentation , receiving from ancestors ; possessing. 

Py EE m. An beir;, one who inherits ur may in 

erit. 

IN-HER/I-TRESS, n. An heiress; a female who inherit, 

IN-HERH-TRIX, or js entitled to inherit, afer tbe 
death of her ancestor. 
-HERSE), (in-hers’) vr. ¢. [in and Aerse.] To incloee ina 
funeral monument. Shak. 

IN-HE/SION, n. [L. inhesio.] Inherence ; the state of «x- 
isting or being fixed in something. 

tes n. [L. ehicia A gaping after ; eage? 

esire, 

IN-HIBIT, v. t. [Fr. tndiber ; L. inhidbeo.] 1. To restrain 


to hinder; tocheck or repress. 2. To forbid ; to prohibit. 
to interdict. 
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iN -ELB IT. £D, pp. Restrained ; forbid. 

(N-JHIBIT-ING, ppr. Restraining ; repressing ; prohibiting. 

IN-HI-BIVTION, a. (Fro; Le rahiditio.)] 1. Prohibition ; 

restraint ; emburgo.—2. In law,a writ to forbid or inhibit 
a judge from farther proceedings in a cause depending 
before him. 

IN-HOLLY, 0. ¢. ; pret. and pp. inheld. To have inherent ; 

to contain in itself. [Little used.) Ralewyh. 
tiIN-HOLD'ER, a. An inhabitant. Speaser. ‘ oe 

IN-HOOP, v. t. To contine or inclose in any ptace. 

IN-HOSPE-TA-BLE, a. 1. Not hexpitable ; not disposed to 
entertain strangers gratuitously. 2. Affording no con- 
venicnces, subsistence or shelter to strangers. Jryden. 

{N-HOS PI-TA-BLY, adr. Unkindly to strangers. Miltun, 
IN-HUS PI-TA-BLE-NESS, (2. Want of hospitality or 
IN-HOS-PI-TALI-TY, kindness to strangers. 
IN-HC-MAN, a. [Fr. inhumata ; L. intumanus.) 1. Desti- 

tute of the kindness and tenderness that belong to a hu- 
man being, cruel; barbarous; savage ; anfecling. 2. 
Marked with cruelty. 

(N-HU-MAN LTY, n. [Fr. inhumanité.| 1. Cruelty in dis- 
ition; savageness of heart. 2. Cruelty in act; bar- 
rity. 

IN-HC MAN-LY, adv. With cruelty ; barharously. S:ci/?. 

IN-HOOMATE, jo.t. [Fr tntumer; L. inhums.] 1. To 

(N-HUME/, et to inter ; to deposit in the earth, 
asa dead body. 2. To digest iu a vessel surrounded with 
warm earth. 

(N-HU-MA: TION, x. 1. The act of burying ; interment.— 
2. Inchemistry, a method of digesting substances by bury- 
ing the vessel contaiming thein in warm earth, or a like 
substance. 

IN-HCUM ED, (in-hamd’) pp. Buried ; interred. 

IN-HOM ING, ppr. Burying ; interring. 

IN-IM-AG IN-A-BLE, a. Unimaginab 
Pearson. 

*EN-IMI-€AL, a. [L. intmicus.) 1. Untriendly ; having 
the disposition or temperofanenemy. 2. Adverse; burt- 
ful; repugnant. Ward, 

IN-IM-I-TA-BIL'T-TY, a. The quality of being incapable 
of imitation. Norris. 

IN-IM 1-TA-BLE, a. [Fr.; L. iaimitabilis.} That cannot be 
imitated or copied ; aasing initation. 

IN-IM1-TTA-BLY, adc. Ina manner not to be imitated ; 
toa degree beyond imitation. Broome, 

IN-TLQUUE-TOUS, a. Unjust; wicked. 

IN-QYULTY, a. (Fr. tnejuitée 5 L. iniquitas.] 1. Injustice ; 
unrighteousness ; a deviation from rectitude, 2. Want 
of rectitude in principle. 3. A particular deviation from 
rectitude ; a sin or crime ; wickedness; any act of injus- 
tice. 4. Original want of holiness. 

IN-1Q/U-OUS, a. Unjust. 

N-IR-RI-TA-BIL/I-TY, 2. The quality of being inirrita- 
ble, or not susceptible of contraction by excitement. 

IN-IR'RI-TA-BLE, a. Not irritable ; not susceptible of frri- 
tation, or contraction by excitement. 

IN-IRK‘RI-TA-TIVE, a. Not accompanied with excitement. 

t IN-ISLE!, (in-ile’) v. ¢. To surround ; to encircle. 

IN-I- TIAL, a. [Fr.; L. initialis.] 1. Beginning ; placed at 
the beginning. 2. Beginning; incipient. 

IN-I'TLAL, a. The first letter of a name. 

[IN-I“TEAL-LY, adr. In an incipient degree. Barrow. 

(N-ITIATE, 0. &. [Low L. initio.) 1. To instrict in rudi- 
ments or principles ; or to introduce into any society or 
sect by instructing the candidate in its principles or cere- 
monies. 2. To introduce into a new state or society. 3. 
Tu instruct ; to acquaint with. 4. To begin upon. 

IN-I‘TLATE, o. i. To do the first act ; to perform the first 
rite. Pope. 

{IN-IV-TLA'IE, a. 1. Unpracticed. 2. Begun ; commenced. 

IN-U"TIATE, 2 One who is initiated. J. Barlow. 

IN-eTLA-TED, pp. Instructed in the first principles; en- 


inconceivable. 


tered. 

{N-I‘TLA-TING, ppr. Introducing by instruction, or by ap- 

BF ey ala ceremonies. 

A-T1-A’'TION, a. [L. initiatio.) 1. The act or process of 
introducing one into a new society, by instructing him in 
ita principles, rules or ceremonies. 2. ‘The act or process 
of making one acquainted with principles before un- 
known. 3. Admission by application of ceremonies or 
usxe of symbals. 

IN-I/TIA-TO-RY, a. Initiating or serving to initiate ; in- 
troducing by instruction, or by the use and application of 
sy mbols or ceremonies. ; 

IN-I¢ TIA-TO-RY, n. Introductory rite. L. Addison. 

({ IN-Y/TION, a. Beginning. Naunton. 

IN-JECT’, v. t. [L. injectus.] 1. To throw in; to dart in. 
2. To cast or throw on. 

{N-JEET'ED, pp. Thrown In or on. 

(N-JECTING, ppr. Throwing in or on 

{N-JEE'TION, n. (Fr.; L. injectio.) 1. The act of throw- 
ing in, particular,’ that of throwing a liquid medicine 
into the body by asyringe or pipe. 2. A liquid medicine 
thrown into the body by a syringe or pipe ; a clyster.—J. 
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in anatomy, the act of tilling the vessels of an animal boly 
with some colored substance, in order to render visible 
their figures and ramifications 

IN-JOIN . See Ensoin. 

IN-JU-€UNDI-TY, a. [L. tayucunditas.] Unpteasantnese ; 
disagreeableness, [ Little used. 

IN-JU-DI-CA-BLE, a. Not cognizable by a judge. 'L. u.} 

INJU-DI'CIAL, a. Not according to the forms of law. 

IN-JU-DYCIOUS, a. 1. Not judicous ; void of judgment 5 
acting without Judgment; unwise. 2, Not according to 
sound judgment or discretion ; unwise. 

IN-JU-DYCCIOUS-LY, ado. Without judgment; anwisely. 

IN-JU-DECIOUS-NESS, n. The quality of being injudi- 
cious or unwise, Whitlock. 

INJSUNE TION, a. [L. ujunctio.) 1. A command ; or 
der; precept, the direction of a superior vested with au- 
thority. 2. Urgent advice or exhortation of persons not 
Vested with absolute authority to command.—3. In law, 
a writ or order of the court of chaacery, directed to an info- 
rior court, or to parties and their counsel, directing them 
to stay proceedings, or to do sume act, as to put the plain- 
tiffin possession for want of the defendant’s appearance, 
to stay waste or other injury, écc. 

IN‘JURE, co. t. (Fr. enjure.] 1. To hurt or wound, as the 
person ; to impair soundness. 2. To damage or lessen the 
value of. 3. To slander, tamish or impair. 4. ‘l'o im- 
pair or diminish; to annoy. 5. To give pain to; te 
grieve. 6. To impair, o8 the intellect or mind. 7. ‘lo 
hurt or weaken. 8&. To impair ; to violate. Y. To make 
worse.—! 1, In general, to wrong the person, to dama,e 
ae property, or to lessen the happiness of ourselves or 
others, 

INJURED, pp. Hurt; wounded; damaged; impaired ; 
weakened ; made worse. 

IN‘JUR-ER, x. One who injures or wrongs. 

INJUR-ING, ppr. Hurting; damaging ; impairing ; weak- 
ening ; rendering worse. 

IN-JO-RI-OUS, a. (UL. ingurius.] 1. Wrongful; unjust ; 
hurtful to the rights of another. 2. Hurtful to the person 
or health. 3. Affecting with damage or lors. 4. Mis- 
chievous ; hurtful. 5. Lesseming or tarnishing reputa- 
tion. 6. Detractory ; contumelious; hurting repntation. 

[IN-JO'RI-OUS- LY, ade. Wrongfully ; burtfilly ; with ia- 
justice ; mischlevously. 

IN-JO/RI-OUS-NESS, vx. The quality of being injurious or 
hurtful ; injury. 

IN‘JU-RY, 2. tL. tnjuria.) 1. In general, any wrong of 
damage done to a tnan’s person, rights, reputation or 
goods. 2. Mischief; detriment. 3. Any diminution of 
that which is good, valuable or advantageous. 

INJUSTICE, a, ft r.; L.. tngustitia.] 1. Iniquity ; wrong; 
any violation of another’s rights. 2 The withholding 
from another merited praise, or ascribing to him unmerit- 
ed blame. 

INK, x. [D. inkt ; Fr. gat 1. A black liquor or substance 
used for writing. 2. Any liquor used for writing or form- 
ing letters, as red ink, &c. 3. A pigment. 

INK, r. ¢. To black or daub with ink. 

INK'HORN, n. [ink and horn.} 1. A amall vessel used to 
hold ink. 2. A portable case for the instruments of writ- 


ing. 

HINKHORN, a. A repronachful epithet, meaning affected, 

dantic or pompous. Bule. 

INK'L_NERS, n. The state or quality of being inky 

IN‘KLE, «. A kind of narrow fillet; tape. Stak. 

INK‘LING, a. A hint or whisper; an intimation. (L. a] 

INK/MA-KER, 2. One whose occupation is to make ink 

IN-KNOT", (in-not’) v. ¢. To bind as with a knot. 

INK/STAND, 2. A veasel for holding Ink. | 

INK'-STONE, rv. A kind of small round stone used iw 
making ink. Encye. 

INK’Y, a. 1. Consisting of ink; resembling ink ; biack 
2. Tarnished or blackened with ink. 

IN-LACE’, v. t. To embellish with varicgationa. 

IN-LAID, pp. of inlay, which see. 

IN‘LAND, a. 1. Interior; remote from the sea. 
in land ; remote from the ocean. 3, Carried on within a 
country ; domestic, not foreign. 4. Confined to a coun 

ae ; drawn and payable in the same country. 

EN: LAND, n. The interior part of a country. Wilton. 

IN'LAND-ER, xn. One who lives in the interior of a coun- 
try, or ata distance from the sea. Brown. 

IN-LAND‘ISH, a. Denoting something inland ; native. 

IN-LAP'I-DATE, cv. ¢. To convert into a stony substance ; 
to petrify. [Little used.] Bacon. 

IN-LAY’, v. t.; pret. and pp. inlaid. To veneer ; to diversi- 
fy Ae iad or other work by laying in thin slices of fine 
wood. 

IN‘LAY, x. Matter or pieces of wood inlaid. Ailton. 

IN-LAY'ER, a. The person who inlays. 

IN-LAY'ING, ppr The operation of diversifying or orna- 
menting work wih thin pieces of wand. 

IN-LAW’, v. t. To clear of outlawry or attainder. 

IN‘LET, n. 1. A passage or opening by which an inclosed 


¢ Obsolete 


2. With 


INN 


4 
lace may be entered , place of ingress; entrance. 2. A 
y or recess in the shore uf the sea of of a lake or large 
river, or between isles. 
IN LIMI-NE. [L.}] At the thresbold ; at the beginning o1 


outset. 

IN-LIST', v.t. To enter into military service by signing 
articles and receiving a sun of inuney. 

IN-LIST’, v. t. 'To engage or procure to enter into military 
service. See Enxist. 

IN-LIST'ED, pp. E Reged in military service. 

IN-LIST/LNG, ppr. Entering or engaging in military ser- 


vice. 

(N-LIST’MENT, n. }. The act of inlisting. Marshall. 2. 
The writing containing the terms of military service, 
and a list of names of those who enter into the service. 

IN-LO€K', v. ¢. To lock or incluse one thing within an- 
other 

IN'LY, @ [tn and tke.) Internal ; interior; secret. Shak. 

FN/LY, adv. Internally; witbin; in the heart ; secretly. 


Milton. 

IN‘MATE, 2. [t or inn, and mate.] 1. A pereon who 
lodges or dwells in the same huuse with another. 2. A 
lodger ; one who lives with a family. 

IN'MATE, a. Admitted as a dweller. Milton. 

IN'MOST, a. (in and most.}] Deepest within ; remotest from 
the surface or external part. Addison. 

INN, 2. (Sax. tan.) 1. A house for the lodging and enter- 
tainment of travelers. In America, it is often a tavern, 
where liquors are furnished to travelers or others.—2. In 
England, a college of municipal or common Jaw professors 
and students -—/nns of court, colleges in which students 
of law reside and are instructed. ‘The principal are the 
Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, and 
Gray’s Inn.—ZJnans of chancery, colleges in which young 
students formerly began their law studies. 

INN-HOLDIER, n. [inn and hold.] 1. A person who 
keeps an inn or house for the entertainment of travel- 
ers; also, ataverner. 2. An inhabitant, [vbs.] Spenser. 

INN'KEEP-ER, rn. (tan and keep.) An innbolder. In 
Amenca, the innkeeper is offen a tavernkeeper or tavern- 
er, as well as an innkeeper. 

INN, v. i. To take up lodging ; to lodge. Donne. 

INN, v. t. To house ; to put under cover. Bacon. 

IN'NATE, a. (L. innatus.j Inborn ; native ; natural. En- 
¢€ Co 

{ [N'NA-TED for innate. 

N'NATE-LY, adv. Naturally. 

IN'NATE-NESS, n. The quality of being innate. 

IN-NAVI-GA-BLE, a. (L. innarigainls.] That cann 
be navigated ; impassable by ships or vessels. Dryden. 

IN'NER, a. {from wn.) 1. Interior; farther inward than 
something 2. Interior ; internal ; not outward. 

IN'‘NER-LY, adv. More within. Barret. 

IN'‘NER-MOST, a. Farthest inward ; most remote from the 
outward part. Prov. xviii. 

IN-NERVE), (in-nerv’) v. t. [in and nerve.] To give nerve 
to; to invigorate ; to strengther.. Dacisht. 

INNING, n. 1. The ingathering of grain. 2. A term in 
cricket, a turn for using the bat. 

INN'INGS, a. Lands recovered from the sea. 

IN‘NO-CENCE, )a. [Fr.; L. innocentia.) 1. Properly, 

{N'NO-CEN-CY freedom from any quality that can in- 
jure ; innoxiousness ; harmlessness.—2. [na moral sense 
freedom from crime, sin or guilt; untainted purity of 
heart and life; unimpaired integrity. 3. Freedom from 

ilt or evil intentions ; simplicity of heart. 4. Freedom 
from the guilt of a particular sin or crime. 5. The state 
of being lawfully conveyed to a belligerent, or of not be- 
ing contraband. 

IN'NO-CENT, a. [Fr.; L. innocens.] 1. Properly, not 
noxious ; not ucing injury ; free from qualities that 
can injure; harmless; innoxious. 2. Free from guilt ; 
not having done wrong or violated any law 3 not tainted 
with sin; pure; upright. 3. Free from the guilt of a par- 
ticular crime or evil action. 4. Lawful; permitted. 5. 
Not contraband ; not subject to forfeiture. 

IN‘NO-CENT, a. 1. One free from guilt or harm. Shak. 2. 
A natural; an idiot; (unusual.} Hooker. 

IN'NOCENT-LY, adv. 1. Without harm ; without incur- 
ring guilt. 2 With simplicity ; without evil design. 3. 
Without incurring a forfeiture or penalty. 

IN-NOt'U-OUS, a. [L. tanocuus.] Harmless; safe; pro- 
ducing no ill effect; innocent. 

IN Noe’ U-OUB-LY, adv. Without harm; without injuri- 
oue effects. 

IN-NOC'U-OUS-_NESS, x. Harmlessness; the quality of 
being destitute of mischievous qualities or effects. Digby. 

IN-NOM'I-NA-BLE, a. Not to be named. Chaucer. 

IN-NOM'I-NATE, a. Having no name ; anonymous. 

IN'NO-VATE, v. ¢. [Fr.innover ; L. innovo.] 1. Tochan 
or alter by introducing something new. 2. To bring is 
@ metbing new. 

IN NO-VATE, »v. i. To introduce novelties ; to make 
changes in any thing established. 
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IN’/NO-VA-TED, pp. Changed by the introduction of some- 
thing new. 

IN‘NO-VA-TING, pyr. Introducing novelties. 

IN-NO-VA'TION, vn. Change made by the introduction of 
soinething new, change in established laws, customs, 
rites or practices. 

IN'NO-VA-TOR, 2. J. An introducer of changes. 2. One 

ho introduces something new. Suuth. 

IN-NOX IOUS, a. [L. innvsius.] 1. Free from mischiev- 
ous qualities; innocent; bhurmiless. 2. Not producing 
evil; harmless in effects. J. Free from crime ; pure, 1n- 
nocent. 

IN NOX'TOUS-LY, adr. 1. Harmlessly ; without mischief 
2. Without harm suffered. Brown. 

IN-NOX LOUS-NEss, 2. Ilanniessness. Tooke. 

IN-NU-ENIYO, ». (LL. inauo.) 1. An oblique hint; a re 
mote intimation or reference to @ person or thing mot 
nimed.—. In law, a word used to point out the prec se 

‘rg0n. 

IN NENT, a. (L. innxens.) Significamt. Burton. 

IN-NU-MER-A-BILI-TY, or IN-NC' MER-A-BLE-NESS, 
n. State of being innumerable. Futherty. 

IN-NO'MER-A-BLE, a. [L. awenumeraiui.} 1. Not to be 
counted; that cannot enumerated or numbered fos 
multitude.—2. In a loose sense, very numervas. 

IN-NC’MER-A-BLY, ado. Without number. 

IN-NG’MER-OUS, a. [L. innumerus.] Too many tobe count 
ed or numbered ; innumerable. Pepe. 

IN-NU-TRI’PTION, nv. (in and nutrition.) Want of nutsré 
tion; failure of nourishment. Davin. 

IN-NU-TR} 'TIOUS, a. Not natritious ; not supplying 
nourishment ; not nourishing. Darwin. 

IN-CO- BE DI-ENCE, a. Disubedience ; neglect of obedi 


ence. 

IN-O-BE'DI-ENT, a. Not yielding obedience ; neglecting 
to obey. 7 

IN-OB-SERV‘A-BLE, a. That cannot be seen or obkerved 

IN-OB-SERV’ANCE, a. Want of observance ; neglect of 
observing ; disobedience. Bacon. 

IN-OB-SERV/ANT, a. Not taking notice. Beddoes. 

IN-OB-SER-VA TION, a. Neglect or want of observation 

IN-O€'U-LATE, v. t. [LL. troculo.] 1. To bud ; to insert 
the bud of a tree or plant in another tree or plant, for tbe 
purpose of growth on the new stock. 2. To commun? 
cate a disease tu a person by inserting infectious malter 
in his skin or flesh. 

IN-Ot'U-LATE, »v. i. To propagate by budditg; to prac 
tice inoculation. 

IN-C€’U-LA-TED, pp. 1. Budded. 2. [nsened in anothe 
stock, asa bud. 3. Infected by mocwution with a pas 
ticular disease. 

IN-O€/U-LA-TING, ppr. 1. Budding; promgating by im 
serting a bud on another stock. 2. Infecting by inucula 
tion. 

IN-O€-U-LA/TION, n. (L. inoculatio.} 1. The act or prac- 
tice of inserting buds cf one plant under the bark of am- 
other for propagation, 2. The act or practice of commu- 
Nicating a disease toa person in health, by inserting coa~ 
tagious matter in his skin or flesh. 

IN-O€'U-LA-TOR, n. A person who {noculates; one who 
propagates plants or diseases by inoculation. 

tInN-O'DI-ATE, 0. t. To make hateful. South. 

IN-ODO-RATE, a. Having no seent or odour. 

IN-C/DO-ROUS, a, [L. invdvrus.] Wanting scent; having 
no smell. Arbuthnot. 

IN-OF-FENS'TVE, a. 1. Givin 
2. Giving no uneasiness or disturbance. 3. Harmiesa ; 
doing no injury or mischief. 4. Not obstructing ; pre- 
senting no hinderance. 

IN-OF-FENS TVE-LY, ado. Without giving offenze ; with- 
out harm; in a manner not to offend. 

IN-OF-FENSTVE-NESS, a. Harmleseness ; the quality 
of us not offensive either to the senses of to the 
mind. 

IN-OF-FT'CTAL, a. Not official ; not proceeding from the 
proper officer ; not clothed with the usual forms of an 
thority, or not done in an official character, 

IN-OF-FUCTAL-LY, adv. Without the usual forms, or noe 
in the official character. 

IN-OF-FCLOUS, a. 1. Unkind ; regardless of natural ob- 
ligation ; contrary to natural duty. 2. Unfit for an office 
3. Not civil or attentive. 

tIN-OP-ER-A/TION, n. Agency; influence; production 
of effecta. Bp. Hall. 

IN-OP'ER-A-TIVE, a. Not operative ; not active ; having 
No Operation ; producing no eflect. 

tIN-OPIN-ATE, a. [L. inepinatus.] Not expected. 

IN-OP-POR-TONE/, a. [L. tropportunuc.] Not opportune 
inconvenient ; unseasonable in time. 

IN-OP-POR-TONE'LY, ado. Unseasouably ; at an incon 
venicnt time. 

[IN-OP-PRESSITVE, a. Not oppressive ; not burdensome. 

IN-OP'U-LENT, a. Not opulent; not wealthy. 

IN-OR'‘DI-NA-CY, n. Deviation from order or rule pre- 


no offense or provocation. 
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ecribed , irregutarity ; disorder ; excess os want of mod- 
ernie nb. 

INK VDINATE, a. [L. alcicoarelt Irreguiar ; disor- 
derly ; excessive ; iminoderate ; not limited to rules pre- 
scoibed, or to usual bounds. 

IN-OR DI-NATE-LY, ado. irregularly ; excessively ; im- 
moderately. Skeiton. 

IN-OK' DI-NATE-NESS, xn. Deviation trom order; excess ; 
want of moderation ; inordinacy. 

IN-OR-DI-NA‘TION, w. Irregularity ; deviation from rule 
or right. South 

IN-OR-GAN I€, 

IN-OR-GAN'I-CAL, 
life. 

{N-OR-GAN'‘I-CAL-LY, ade. Without organs. 

IN-ORGAN-IZED, a. Not having organic structure; vuid 
of organs ; as earths, metals and other minerals. 

[N-OS tu-LATE, v.i. [L. ta and vsculatus.| In anatomy, 
to unite by appowition or contact; to unite, as two vessels 
at their extremities. 

{N-OS CU-LATE, o. & To unite, as two vessels in an aui- 
inal body. 

§N-Os'tU-LA-TING, ppr. Uniting, as the extremities of 
two vessels. 

IN-O8-CU-LA/TION, wn. The union of two vessels of an 
aninal body al their extremities, by means of which a 
communication is maintained ; anastomosy. 

INQUEST, a. (Fr. enquéte.} 1. Inquisition ; judicial in- 
quiry ; official examination. 2, A jury. J. Inquiry ,; 
search. 

tINQUTET, o. ¢. To disturb; to trouble. 

t{IN-QUL-ET-A'TION, x. Disturbance. 

IN-QULE-TUDE, a. (Fr. 3 L. inquietudo.) Disturbed state ; 
want of quiet ; restlessness ; uncasiness, either of body or 
wund; disquietude, 

INQUI-NATE, 0. t. [L. trquino.} ‘To defile ; to pollute ; 
to contaminate. (Little used.} Brown, 

IN-QUI-NA ‘TION, n. The act of detiling, or state of being 
defiled ; pollution ; corruption. (Lutte used.) Bacon. 

IN-QUTR‘A-BLE, a. That may be inquired into ; subject to 
Inquisition or inquest. Bacon, 

(N-QUIRE', voi (Fr. enquerir : Sp. iaquirir ; L. inquiro.) 
1. To ask a question ; to seek for truth or information by 
asking questions. 2. To seek for truth by argument or 
the discussion of questions, or by investigation.— Tv in- 
wire into, to make examination; w seek for particular in- 
ormation, . 

IN-QUIRE/, 0. ¢. To ask about; to seek by asking. 

IN-QUUTROENT, a. Making inquiry. 

(N-QUIRUER, 2. One whe asks a question ; one who inter- 
rogates ; one who searches or ¢xamines ; one who secks 
for knowledge or infunnation. ; ‘ 

IN-QUUTR ING, ppr. Seeking for information by asking 
questions ; asking ; questioning ; interrogating ; examin- 


a. Devoid of organs; not formed 
with the urgans ur instruments of 


ing. 

IN-GUTRY, na. (Norm. enquerre.} 1. The act of inquir- 
ing ; a seeking for information by asking questions ;_ in- 
terrogation. Search for truth, information or knowl- 
edge ; research; examination into facts or principles. 

IN-QUL-S1/TION, n. (Fr.; L. inguisitio.) 1. Inquiry ; ex- 
amination ; a searching or search. 2. Jndicial inquiry ; 
official examination; Inquest. 2. Examination; discus- 
gion. 4. In some Catholic countries, a court or tribunal 
established for the examination and punishment of here- 
tics, 

IN-QUTI-SY"TION-AL, a. Making ingqniry ; busy in inquiry. 

IN-QUIS I-TIVE, a. 1. Apt to ask questions ; addicted to 
inquiry ; inclined to seek information by questiona. 2, In- 
clined to aeek knowledge by discussion, investigation or 
observation , given to research. 

IN-C2UIS'E-TIVE, n. A person who is inquisitive ; one cu- 
rious im research. Temple. 

IN-CQU UT S/E-TIVE-LY, ade. With curiosity to obtain infor- 
mition ; With scrutiny. 

IN. QUES/T-TIVE-NESS, a. The disposition to obtain in- 
formation ; curiosity to learn what is not Known, 

IN-QUTS/E-TOR, a. (f.] 1. One who inquires ; partica- 
larly, one whose official duty it is to inquire and examine. 
2. meunber of the court of inquisition in Catholic coun- 


tries, 

UN-QUIS-LTORI-AL, a. 1, Pertaining to inquisition. & 
Pertaining to the Catholic court of Inquisition, 

IN QUIS-LTORELOUS, a. Making strict inquiry, Aflton, 

IN RAILS, c.¢. To rail in; to inclose with rails. Gay. 

IN-RALGL ED, (in-ridd') pp. Enclosed with rails. 

IN-RALIZENG, ppr. Inclosing with rails. 

IN-REGIS-TER, vc. t. (Fr. enreyetrer.] To register ; to re- 
cord ; to enter in a register, Walsh. 

{N ROAD, 2. 1. The entrance of an chem Into a country 
with purposes of hostility ; a sudden or desultory incur- 
gion or invasion. 2 Attack; encronchment. 

IN-SAFEV/TY, wn. Want of safety. [//1.] Naunton, 

IN-SA-LO'BRL-OUS, a. Not salubrious ; not healthful ; un- 
favorable to health ; unwhoulesome. 
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INSA-LO‘BRI-TY, nn. Want of salubrity ; unhealthu). 
hess, unwholesumencers, 

INSALU-TA-RY, a. 1 Not: salutary; not favorable to 
health or soundness. 2. Not tending Wo safety ; produc 
tive of evil. 

IN-SAN‘A-BLE, a. [Ly insenadilis.] Incarable ; that can 
not be healed. JoAason. 

IN-SANE, a. [L. hace d? I. Unsound in mind or in 
tellect; mad; deranged fn mind; delirious ; distracted 
2 Used by or appropriated to insane persons, 

IN-SANE’, n. An insane person. 

IN-SANE’LY, ado. Madly ; foolishly ; without reason 

IN-SANE NESS, Qa. The state of being unscund in mind; 

IN-SANIT-TY derangement of intellect ; madness. 

t IN-SAPO-RY a. Tasteless ; wanting flavor. 
INSATIABLE, (in-sasha-bl) a [Fr L. insatiohilis.| 
Incapable of being satisfied or appeased ; very greedy. 
[IN-SA'TIA-BLE-NESS, (in sa'sha-bl-nes) 2. Greediness 

of appetite that cannot be satisfied or appeased. 

IN-SA°TIA-BLY, (in-sa'sha-bly) ade. With greedineas not 
to be satisfied. Suuth, 

IN-RAITTATE, (inesishate) a. [L. insatiutus.] Not to be 
satisfied ; insatinble, PAdips. 

Da TIATE-LY, ado. So greedily as not to he satis- 
fied. 

IN-SA-TTE-TY, n. Ingatiableness. Granger. 

IN-SAT-IS-FA€E’TION, a. Want of saustuction. Bacon. 

IN-SAT'U-RA-BLE, a. [L. tnsuturabilis.] Not to be satu- 
rated, filled or glutted. Joknson. 

[IN-SCTENCKE, xn. [gnorance ; want of knowledge. 

IN-StRIBE!, oot. [L. tnseribo.] 1. To write on; to en- 
are on for perpetuity or duration. 2. To imprint on. 

. To assign or addresa to ; to coumend to by a short ad- 
dress. 4. ‘To mark with letters, characters or words. 5§ 
To draw a figure within another. 

IN-SERIBED, (in skribd’) pp. Written on; engraved ; 
marked ; addressed. 

IN-SCRIB ER, vn. One who Inscribes. Pornall, 

IN-SERIBING, per. Writing on; engraving; marking; 
addressing. 

IN-SCRIPTION, vn. (Fr.3; L. inzeriptio.} 1. Something 
written or engraved to communicate knowledge to after 
ages; any character, word, line or seutence written of 
engraved on a solid substance for duration. 2. A tide 
3. An address or consigument of a book to a person. 

IN-PERIP'TIVE, a. Bearing inscription. 

INSCROLD, cv. t. To write on ascroll. Shak. | 

IN-SCRU-TA-BIL'T-TY, or IN-SERC'TA-BLE-NESS, n. 
The quality of being inscrutable. 

INSERT TA-BLE, a. (Fr. ; L. inserutabilis.} 1. Unsearch- 
able; that cannot be searched into and understood by 
inquiry or study. 2. That cannot be penetrated, discov- 
ered or understood by huinan reason. 

IN-SERC'TA-BLY, adr. In a manner or degree not to be 
found out or uuderstood. 

INSEULP, vr. t. [L. insculpo.}) To engrave ; to carve. 

INSCULPTION, n. Inscription. (L. w.] Tourneur. 

IN-SCULPT-URE n. An engnving ; sculpture. Shak. 

IN-SEAM, wv. €. To impress or mark with a seam or cica- 
trix. 

t IN SEARCH, (in-eerch’) v. t. To make search. Flyot. 

IN-SEC/A-BLE, a. [L. insecadilis.] That cannot be divided 
by a cutting instrument; indivisible. 

INSKET, n. (1. insecta.) 1. In teology,a emall invertebral 
animal, breathing by lateral spiracles, and furnished with 
articulated extremities and movable antema. 2. Any 
thing small or contemptible. 

INSHET, a. Small, mean ; contemptible. 

IN-SEE-TA'ITOR, a. (1. A permecutor, [ Little used.) 

INSEETED, a. Having the nature of an insect. 

INSECTILE, a. Having the nature of insects. 

tIN-SEETILE, 2. An insect. Wetton, 

IN-SEE"TION, n. A cutting in; incisnre ; incision. 

IN-STE-TIV'O-ROUS, a. [tnsect, and L. cure.) Feeding of 
subsisting on insects. ict. Nat. det. 

tIn. SEE TOLO-GER, 2. One who studies ingects. 

IN-SE-ECRE, a. lL. Not secure ; not safe; not contident of 
safety. 2. Notsafe; notetfectually guarded or protected ; 
unsafe ; exposed to danger or logs, 

IN-SE-CORE LY, ade. Without security or safety. 

INSE-€C RI-TY, ». 1. Want of safety, or want of confi- 
dence in safety. 2. Uncertainty. 3. Want of sutcty 5 
danger; hazard ; exposure to destruction or logs, 

IN-SE-COITION, w. (L. insecutio.] Pursuit. Chapman, 

INSEWENATE, 0. t. [L. insemino.) To sow. (1. u.] 

IN-SEM-I-NA‘TION, a. The act of sowing. [Little used.) 

IN SENS‘ATE, a. (Fr. insensé.) Deutitute of sense ; stu- 
pid; foolish ; wanting sensibility. Milton, 

tIN-SENSE, v. ¢. To instruct; to Inform ; to make to ur- 
derstand. 

IN-SENS-I-BILI-TY, 2. 

wer of feeling or perce 
moved or affected ; want o 
of emotion and passion. 3. | 
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1. Want of sensibility, or the 
iving. 2. Wantof the power to 
f tenderness or suscepti lity 
dullness ; stupidity ; tuspor 
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(NSENSI-BLE, a. (Fr., Sp., from L. 1a and sone 1. 
Iinperceptible ; that cannot be felt or perceived. 2. Des- 
titute of the power of feeling or perceiving ; wanting cor- 
poreal sensibility. 3. Not susceptible of emotion or pas- 
sion; void of feeling; wanting tenderness. 4. Dull; 
stupid ; torpid. 5. Void of sense or meaning. J/ale. 

INDENS I-BLE-NESS, x. Want of sensibility. 

INSENS!I-BLY, adv. 1. imperceptibly ; in a manner not 
to be felt or perceived by the senses. idd&son. 2. By 
slow degrees ; gradually. 

IN-SENITIENT, a. Not having perception. 

IN-SEP*A-RA-BLE, a. (Fr. ; L. inseparahlis.) That ean- 
not be separated or disjvined ; not to be parted. 

IN-SEP’A-RA-BLE-NESS, jn. The quality of being insep- 

UN-SEP-A-RA-BILI-TY, arable, or incapable of dis- 


A ena 

-SEPA-RA-BLY, adv. 
separation ; with indissoluble union. Temple. 

tIN-SEP'A-RATE, a. Not separate. 

{ IN-SEP/A-RATE-LY, adv. So as not to be separated. 

INSERT’, o.¢. (Fr. inserer ; L.insero.) Latera!ly, to thrust 
in; hence, toset in or among. 

IN-SERT'ED, pp. Set in or among. 

INSERTING ppr. Setting in or among. 

UN-SER’TION, n. (Fr. ; L. insertio.} I. The act of setting 
pal placing in or among other things. 2. The thing insert- 


ed. 

IN-SERVFE!, 0. ¢. [L. inserrio.] To be of use to an end. 
SERVII-ENT, a. Conducive. 

IN-SET’, v. t. To infix or implant. Chaucer. 

IN-SHADED, a. Marked with different shades. 

IN-SHELL/|, v. t. To hide in a shell. Shak. 

IN- SHELTER, v. i. To shelter. Shak. 

(IN-SHIP!, ot. Toship ; tw embark. Skak. 

INSHRINE), See Ensuanine. 

INSIDE, zn. [in and side.) ‘The interior part of a thing ; in- 
ternal part ; opposed to outside. 

IN-SIDII-ATE, v. ¢. [L. insidior.] To Ne in ambush for. 

IN-81D/I-A-TOR, zn. One who lies in ambush. Harruw. 

*IN-SID/I-OUS, a. [L.tnsidiosus.) 1. Properly,lying in wait ; 
hence, watching an opportunity to insnare or entrap ; de- 
ceitful; sly ; treacherous. 2. Intended to entrap. 

*IN-SID'I-OUS-LY, ado. With intention to inanare ; deeett- 
fully ; treacherously ; with artifice or stratagem. 

* IN-AtDI-OUS-N ESS ,®. A watching for an opportunity to 
insnare ; deceitfulness ; treachery. Harrow. 

INSIGHT, (in‘stte) a. [in and wight.) Sight or view of the 
interior of any thing ; dere inspection or view ; intro- 
spection ; thorough knowledge or skill. Spectator. 

IN-SIG/NI-A, a. [L. lu] I. ite or distinguishing marks 
of office or honor. Bur ce. 2, Marks, signs, or visible im- 

ions, by which any thing is Known. 

IN-SIG-NIF'CEANCE, )a. 1. Want of significance or 

IN-SIG-NIF'I-CAN-CY, meaning. 2 Unimportance ; 
want of force or effect. 3. Want of weight; meanness. 

IN-SIG-NIF'-CANT, a. 1. Void of signitication ; destitute 
of meaning. 2. Unimportant; answering no puryse ; 
having no weight or etfect. 3. Without weight of charac- 
ter ; mean ;, contemptible. 

IN-SIG-NIFN-CANT, n. An insignificant thing. 

IN-SIG-NIF'N-CANT-LY, adv. 1. Without meaning, as 
words. 2. Without importance or effect ; to no purpose. 

Se a. Not expressing by external 
signs. 

IN-SIN-CERE!, a. [L. tnsincerus.)] 1. Not sincere; not be- 
ing in truth what one appears to be ;_ dissembling ; hy po- 
plane a false. 2. Deceitful ; hypocritical ; false. 3. Not 
sound. 

IN-SIN-CERE'LY, ado. Without sincerity ; hypocritically. 

IN-SIN-CER‘I-TY, a. 1. Dissimulation ; want of sincerity 
or of being in reality what one appears to be ; hypocrisy. 
2. Deceitfulness ; hollowness. 

IN-SIN'EW, v. t. To strengthen ; to give vigor to. 

(N-SIN'U-ANT, a. [Fr.; L. insinuans.] Insinuating ; hav- 
ing the power to gain favor. [Little uscd.) Wotton. 

IN-SIN'U-ATE, v.t. [Fr. invsinuer ; L. tnanwo.) 1. To in- 
troduce gently, or into a narrow passnge ; to wind in. 2. 
To push or work one’s self into favor; to introduce by 
slow, gentle or artful means. 3. To hint; to suggest by 
remote allusion. 4. To instill ; to infuse gently ; to intro- 
duce artfully. 

IN-BIN'IU-A 


In @ manner tha’ prevents 


, v.t 1. To creepin,; to wind in; to flow 
in; to enter gently, slowly, or imperceptibly, as into 
crevices. 2. To gain on the affections by gentle or artful 
means. 3. To wind along. 

IN-SIN‘U-A-TED, pp. Introduced or conveyed gently, im- 

Naot lay or by winding into crevices ; hinted. 

IN-SIN/U-A-TING, ppr. 1. Creeping or winding in ; flowing 
in; gaining on gently ; hinting. 2. a. Tending to enter 

ently ; insensibly winning favor and confidence. 

IN SIN-U-APPION, n. [Fr.; L. insinuatio.] f. The act of 
insinuating; a creeping or winding in; a flowing into 
crevices. ing on favor or affections, by 
gentie or artfal means. J. The ast or power of pleasing 
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and stealing on the affections. 4. A hint; a suggestio® 
or intimation by distant allusion. 

IN-SIN'U-A-TIVE, a. Stealing on the affections. Bacon 

IN-3SIN-U-A-TOR, 2. One who insinuates ;, one that hints. 

IN-SIPYED, a. (Fr. ineypide: L. insandus. | }. Tasteless ; 
destitute of taste ; wanting the qualities which affect the 
orgaus of taste; vapid. 2. Wanting apirit, life or anima- 
*jion ; wanting pathus, or the power of exciting emotions, 
flat; dull; heavy. J. Wanting power to gratify desire. 

IN-SI-PIDI-TY, or IN-SIPLIENESS, an. (Fre. caetpidste.] 1. 
Want of taste, or the power of exciting sensation in the 
tongue. 2&2 Want of life or spint. 

IN-StMID-LY, adv. Without taste ; without spirit or life ; 
without enjoyment. Locke. 

IN-SIP LENCE, n. (LL. trpientia.} Want of wisdum ; fol- 
ly ; foolishness ; want of understanding. 

INSIST, 0. t. [Fr. insister; Le. tasiete.) 1. Literatiy, to 
stand or rest on; [rarely used. ]—2. In geometry, an angie 
is said to insist upon the arc of the circle intercepted 
between the two lines which contain the angle. 3. To 
dwell on in discourse.— To insist on, to presse or urge for 


any thing with unmovable firmness. 
INSIST ENT, a. Standing or resting on. [L. a.) Wotton. 
tIN-SIST URE, x. A dwelling or standing on ; fixedness, 


INSITIEN-CY, x. Freedom from thirst. Grew. 

IN-S1' TION, n. [L. tasitw.}] The insertion of a cion in a 
stock ; ingraftment. Ray. 

IN-SNARE!, cr. t. 1. To catchina snare ; to entrap ; to take 
by artificial means. 2. To inveigie ; to seduce by artifice ; 
to take by wiles, stratagem or deceit. 3. To entangle ; to 
involve in dithculties or perplexities. 

IN-SNAR/ED, (in-enard’) pp. Canght in a snare; entrapped ; 
inveigied ; involved in perplexities. 

IN-SNAR’ER, nw. One that insnares. 

INSNAR'UING, ppr. Catching in a snare; entrapping ; se- 
duciug ; involving in difficulties. 

IN-SO-BRTE-TY, x. [in and sobriety.) Want of sobriety ; 
intemperance ; drunkenness. Decay of Piety. 

IN-SOCUA-BLE, a. [Fr.; L. tnsociadilis.) 1. Not inclined 
to unite in social converse ; not given to conversahicn ; 
unsociable ; taciturn. 2. ‘(hat cannot be joined of con- 
nected ; (ods. 

IN'SO-LATE, v. t. (L. txsolo.] To dry in the sun’s rays; 
to expose to the heat of the sun; lo ripen or prepare by 
exposure to the sun. 

INO. LA-TED, pp. Exposed to the sun ; dried or matured 
in the sun’s rays. 

Se ee ING: ppr. Exposing to the action of sun- 

ms. 

INSO-LA‘TION, nv. I. The act of exposing to the rays of 
the sun. 2. A stroke of the sun; the action of extreme 
heat on the brain. 

INSO-LENCEH, ». [Fr.; L. tasolentia.) Pride or haughti- 
ness manifested in contemptuous and overbearing treat 
ment of others; petulant contempt; impudence. 

t IN‘SO-LENCE, o. ¢. To treat with haughty contempt, 

IN'SO-LENT, a. 1. Proud and haughty, with contempt of 
others ; overbearing ; domineering in power. 2. Proceed- 
ing from insolence ; haughty and contemptuous. 3. Un 
accustomed ; et 

INSO-LENT-LY, adr. With contemptuous pride; haugh 
tily ; rudely ; saucily. Dryden. 

IN-SO-LIDE-TY, a. Want of sclidity ; weakness. 

IN-SOL-U-BILDETY, na. The quality of not being soluble o 
dissotvable, particularly ine fluid. 

IN-SOLU-BLE, a. (Pr., from L. inzelubilis.} 1. That cannot 
be dissolved, particalarly by a liquid. 2. Not tobe solved 
or explained ; not to be resolved ; as a doubt or difficulty ; 

little ie | 

IN-SOLV‘A- BLF, a. [Fr.] 1. Not to be clenred of difficulty 
or uncertainty ; not to be solved or explained ; not admit 
ting solution or explication. 2. That cannot be paid a 
discharged. 

INSOLVENCY, ». 1. Inability of a person to pay all his 
debts ; or the state of wanting property sufficient for sueb 
payment. 2. Insufficiency to dischurge all debts of the 
owner. 

INSOLVENT, a. (L. in and solrens.} 1. Not having money 
goods or estate sufficient to pay all debts. 9. Net sufe 
ficient to pay all the debts of the owner. 3. Respecting 
Insolvent debtors ; relieving an insolvent debtor from im- 
prisonment for debt.—/nsoleent law, or act of msolrenacy, 
a law which liberates a debtor from imprisonment, or et- 
empts him from liability to arrest and imprisonment om 
account of any debt previously contracted. 

INSOLVENT, x. A debtor unable to pay his debts. 

IN-SOM'NTOUR, a. [L. wasomniosus.] Troubled with dreams; 
restless in sleep. 

IN-SO-MUCH), adr. [in, so, and much.) So that ; to that de- 

ree. [ Obsoleaccnt. 

IN-SPECT’, r. t. [L. inepectam.] 1. Tolook on ; to view or 
oversee for the purpose of examination. 2. To look into; 
to view and examine, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
quality or condition ofa thing. 3. To view and examine 


INS 


for the port ee «f discovering and correcting errors. 4. 
‘i. superintend, 
INSPECT, n. Close examination. Thomsva, 

INePECT ED, py Viewed with care ; examined. 

INSPECTING, ppr Looking on or mto; viewing with 
care ; examining. 

IN-SPEO/TION , ”. [L. tespectio.] 1. A looking on or into; 

prying examination ; close or careful survey. 2. Watch ; 

ardianship. 3. Superintendence; oversight 4. Of- 
Beal view ; acareful viewing and examining of commodi- 
ties or manufactures, to ascertain their quality. 5. Ufficial 
examination, ar of arms, to see that they are in good or- 
der for service. 

IN-SPECT‘OR, na. 1. One who inspects, views or oversees. 
2. A superintendent ; one to whose care We execution of 
any work is committed. J. An officer whose duty is to 
examine the quality of goods. 4. An officer of the cus- 
tome. 5S. A military officer whose duty is to inspect the 
troops and examine their arms. 

INSPEC TMOR-ATE, (2. The office of an inspector. Wash- 

(IN-SPECT’OR-SHIP, § ington. 

{N--PERSED, \in-snerst’) a. Sprinkled on. 

IN-SPER'SION, n. (L. ingpersio.} ‘The act of sprinkling on. 
AMiaricorta. 

SN-SPEX’'I-MUB, x. [L. we have inspected ; the first word 
of ancient charters, &c.} An exemplification. 

IN-SPHERE), 0.t. To place in an orb or sphere. 

IN-SPTR/A-BLE, a. 1. That may be inspired. 2. Thatmay 
be drawn into the lungs ; inhalable; as air or vapors. 

(N-SPI-RA‘TION, x. | ‘r.) 1. The act of drawing air into 
the lungs; the inhaling of air; a branch of respiration, 
and opposed to ermratur. 2. The act of breathing imto 
any thing. 3. The infusion of ideas into the mind by the 
Holy Spirit ; the conveying into the minds of men ideas, 
notices or mouitions by extraordinary or supernatural in- 
fluence. 4. The infusion of ideas or directions by the 
supposed deities of pagans. 5. The infusion or commu- 
nication of ideas or poetic spirit, by a superior being or 

supposed pe power. 

(INSPI-RA-TO-RY, a. Pertaining to inspiration, or inhaling 
air into the lungs. Med. Repos. 

INSPIRE, 0. +. [L. insmro.] To draw in breath ; to inhale 
air into the lungs ; oppoeed to exmre. 

IN-SPIKE’, vt. 1. To breathe into. Pope. 2. To infuse 
by breathing. 3. To infuse into the mind, ar, to insjnre 
with new life. 4. To infuse or suggest ideas or monitions 
supernaturally ; to communicate divine instructions to the 
mind. 5. To infuse ideas or poetic spirit. 6. To draw 
into the langs. 

IN-SPIR/ED, (in-eptrd') pp. 1. Breathed fn; inhaled ; in- 
fused. 2. Informed or directed by the Holy Spirit. 

IN-SPIR’ER, n. He that inspwes. 

IN-SPTR/ING, ppr. 1. Breathing in; inhaling into the Jungs ; 
infusing into the mind supernaturally. 2. a. Infusing 
Spirit or courage ; animating. 

{IN-SPIRIT, v. ¢. To infuse or excite spirit in; to enhven; 
to animate ; to give new life to; to encourage ; to invig- 
orate. Pope. 

IN-SPIR'IT-ED, pp. Enlivened ; animated ; invigorated. 

IN-SPIR'IT-ING, ppr. Infusing spirit ; giving new life to. 

{IN-SPIS‘SSATE, v.t. To thicken, as fluids; to bring to 
Bremer consistence by evaporating the thinner parts, 

c 


{IN-SPIS’SATE, a. Thick. Greenhill. 

IN-SPIS'SA-TED, pp. Thickened, as a liquor. 

IN -SPIS’‘SA-TING, ppr. Thickening, as a liquor. 

IN-SPIS-SAITION, an. The act or operation of rendering a 
fluid substance thicker by evaporation, &c. 

IN-STA-BILL-TY, xn. [Fr. instamlité ; L. metamilitas.] 1, 
Want of stability ; want of finnness in purpose ; incon- 
stancy ; fickleness ; mutability of opinion or conduct. 2. 
‘Changeableness ; mutnbility. 

INSTA BLE, a. (L. installis.] 1. Inconstant; prone to 
change or recede from a purpose; mutable. 2. Not 
steady or fixed ; changenble. See UnstaBrie. 

IN-STA'BLE-NESS, n. Unstabdteness ; instability. 

IN-STALL, 0. ¢. Fr. tnstaller.] To set, place or instate, 
in an office, rank or order; to invest with any cbarge, 
office or rank, with the customary ceremonies. 

iN STALL-A'TION, n. The act of giving possersion of an 
ofttice, rank or order, with the customary ceremonies. 

{N-STALL’‘ED, (in-stawld') pp. Placed in a seat, office or 
order. 

IN STALLING, ppr. Placing tn a seat, office or order. 

IN-STALUMENT, x. 1. The act of installing, or giving 
a of an office with the usual ceremonies or s0- 

emnities. 2. The seat in which one is placed.—3. In 
«commerce, part of a large sum of money paid or to be 
alia at a particular period. 
NISTANCE, n. [Fr.] 1. Urgency ; a pressing ; solicitation ; 
tmportunity ; application. 2. Example ; 9 case occurring ; 
a case offered. 3. Time ; occasion ; occurrence. 4. Mo- 
tive ; influence ; sad 5. Process of a suit ; [obs.] 
IN‘STANCE, v. i. To give or offer an example or case. 
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INSTANCE, o. ¢. To mention as an example or case. 

IN'STANCED, pp. ov a. Given in proof or as an example. 

INSTANT, a. (fr, from L. enstans.| 1. Presning , urgent, 
importunate ; earnest. 2. Immediate; withuut intes 
vening Ume,; present. 3. Quick, making nodelay. 
Present; Current ; as, on the tenth of July istant. 

INSTANT, a. 1. 4 point in duration ; a moment; a part 
of duration in which we perceive no succession, or a part 
that occupies the ume of a single thought. 2) A particu- 
lar time. 

INSTAN-TA-NE(U-TY, a. Unpremeditated production 

IN-STAN-TA'NE-OUR, a. (Fr. custantuae.] Done in an in- 
stant ; occurring or acting Without any perceptible succes- 
gion; Very speedily. 

IN-TAN-TA NE-OUS-LY, adr. In an instant; in a mo- 
Ment; in an indivisibie point of duration. 

INSTAN-TANE-OUS-NESS, a The quality of being done 
in an instant. 

IN'ST.AN-TA-NY, a. Formerly used for instantanevus. 
-STANTVYER, adr. {1.] Im daw, imsnediately ; at the 
present time ; without delay. 

INSTANT-LY, adc. 1. lanmediately ; without any inter- 
vening time ; at the moment. 2. With urgent importa 
nity. 3. With diligence and earnestness. 

IN-STAR!, r. ¢. [sm and star.' To set or adorn with stars, 
or with brilliants. J. Barlow. 

IN-STATE!, vo. t. [tu and state.} 1. To set or place; to 
establish, as in a rank or condition. South. 2 Toinvest; 

obs. 

INSTAT!'ED, pp. Set or placed. 

IN-STAT'ING, ppr. Setting or placing. 

IN-STAU RATE, v. t. [L. instauro.] To reform ; to repair. 
Smith, 

INSTAU-RA‘TION, n. [L. instouratio.] Renewal ; repair, 
re-establishment; the restoration of a thing. 

INSTAU-KA- TOR, a2. One who renews or restores to 8 
former condition. More. 

IN-STEAD!, (in-eted') ado. [in and stead.] In the place or 
room of, 

INSTEEP!, ». ¢. 1. To steep or soak ; todrenchs to macer- 
ate in moisture. Shak. 2. To keep under or in water. 
IN-STEEPED, (in-steept’) pp. Steeped; soaked ; drench 

ed , lying under water. . 

IN-S'TEEPING, ppr. Steeping ; soaking. 

INSTEP, w. 1. The mstey of the huinan foot is the fore 
part of the upper side of the foot near its junction with 
the leg. 2. The instep of a horse is What part of the bind 
Jeg, which reaches trom the harm to the pastern joint. 

INSTIGATE, rot. [L. txstigo.| To ineite ; to set on; to 
provoke ; to urge. 

INSSTIAGA-TED, pp. Incited or persuaded, as to evil. 

IN‘ISTI-GA-TING, ppr. Inciting ; tempting to evil. 

IN-STI-GA'TION, a. UL. Iacitement, as to evil or wicked- 
ness ; the act of encouraging to commil a crime or some 
evil act. 2. Temptation ; impulse to evil. 

IN‘ISTI-GA-TOR, a. 1. One who incites another to an evil 
act; a tempter, 2. That which incites ; that which 
moves persons to commit wickedners. 

IN-STILL!, cr. t. (LL. instelle.) 1. To infuse by drops. Alid- 
ton. 2. To infuse slowly, or by small quantities. 

IN STIL-LA‘TION, n. [L. inetdlutio.) 1. The act of infus- 
ing by drops or by small quantities. 2. The act cf infus- 
ing slowly into the mind. J. ‘That which ie instilled om 
infused. 

IN-STILL/ED, (in-stild’) pp. Infused by drops or by slow 
degrees. 

IN-STILL/ER, v. He that instills. 

IN-STILL/ING, ppr. Infusing by drops or by slow de- 


grees. 
IN-STILL/MENT, n, Any thing instilled. Skek. 
tIN-STIM U-LATE, v.¢. To stimulate ; to excite. 
IN-S'TIM'U-LA-TING, ppr. Not stunulating. Cheyne. 


IN-STIM-U-LA‘TION, ». [tn and stimudaton.] act of 
stimulating, inciting or urging forward. 

t IN-STINEN, a. [L. peace es) Moved ; animated ; ex- 
cited ; As, instinct With spirit. Melton. 


INSTINET, n. [Fr from 1. instinctus ] A certain power 
or disposition of mind, by winch, independent of all in 
struction or experience, animals are unerringly directed 
to do spontancously whatever is necessary for the preser- 
vation of the individual, or the continuation of the kind. 

INSTINETED, a. Impreseed. [Little used.) Bentley. 

TINSTING TION, vn. Instinet. Elyot. 

IN-STINET'IVE, a. Prompted by instinct ; spontaneous ; 
acting withont reasoning, deliberation, instruction or ex- 

rience ; determined by natural impulse Or propensity. 

[N-STINETIVE-LY, adv. By force of instinct; without 
instruction or experience ; by natural impulse. 

INSTI-TUTE, 0. t. [L. tnstituo.}] 1. To establish ;, to ap- 
point ; to enact ; to form and prescribe. 2. To found, to 
originate and establish. 3. To ground or eatanlish in 
principles ; to educate ; to instrnct. 4. To begin ; to com- 
mence ; to set in operation. 5. To invest with the spirit- 
ual part of a benefice or the care of souls. 
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aN STI-TUTE, wn. (Lo inststutum.| | Established jaw ; 
eetlUed order. 2. Precept; muxin; principle. 3. A book 
of elements or principles ; particularly, a work containing 
the principles of the Roman law.—4. in Scots (aw, when 
@ number uf persons in succession hold an estate in tail, 
the first is called the snstitute, the others substitutes. 

IN'STIL-PU-TED, Established ; appointed ; founded ; 
enacted A inv with the care of souls. 

IN‘STI-TU-TING, ppr. Establishing ; founding ; enacting ; 
investing with the care of souls. 

INS'TI-TOITION, n. [L. institutio.) 1. ‘The act of estab- 
lishing. 2. Establishment ; that which is appointed, pre- 
ecnibed or founded by authority, and intended to be per- 
winent 3. A system, plan or society established, either 
b law or by the yore of individuals, for promoting 
any object, public or social. 4. A system of the elements 
or rules of any art orscience. 5. Education ; instruction. 
6. The act or ceremony of investing a clerk with the 
apiritual of a benefice. 

IN-STI-TC'TION-AL, a. Enjoined ; instituted by author- 


ity. 

IN-STI-T@TION-A-RY, a. Elemental; containing the 
first principles or doctrines. Broiwn. 

INS TI-VU-TIST, ». A writer of institutes or elementary 
rules and instructions. Harney. 

INS TE TU-TIVE, @. 1. That establishes ; having power 
tu establish. 2. Established ; depending on institution. 
IN SPI-TU-TOR, n. (L.) 1. The person who establishes ; 
one whe enacts laws, rites and cereniouies. 2. ‘The per- 
soll Who founds an order, sect, society or scheme. J. An 

instructor ; one who educates. 

IN-STOP!, o. t. To stop; to close ; to make fast. [L. u.] 

INSTRAT-PIED, a. Stratified within something else. 

IN SPRUOT, 0. t. (L. instruc, instructum.) 1. ‘To teach ; 
to inform the mind ; to educate ; to impart knowledge to 
one who was destitute of it. 2. To direct; to enjoin ; to 
permunde or admoniwh. 3. To direct or command ; to fur- 
Nis.. With orders. 4. To inform ; to advise or give nutice 
to. 5. To model; to form; to prepare, [nut wed. ] 

IN se a pp. Taught ; informed ; trained up ; edu- 
cat . 

IN STRUCT'I-BLE, a. Able to instruct. [/1l.] Bacon. 

INSTRUCT ING, ppr. Teaching ; informing the mind ; 
directing. 

INSTRUCTION, n. (L. iastructio.] 1. The act of teach- 
ing or informing the understanding in that of which it 
was before ignorant; information. 2. Precepts convey- 
ang knowledge. 3. Direction ; order; command ; man- 

ate. 

INSTRUCTIVE, a. (Sp. instructive ; Fr. instructif.] Con- 
veying knowledge ; serving to instruct or infurm. 

IN-STRUETUVE-LY, “do. So as te afford instruction. 

IN-STRUCT'LVE-NESS, rx. Power of instructing. 

IN-STRUET-OR, a. 1. A teacher ; @ person who imparts 
«nowledge to another by precept or information. 2. The 
preceptor of a school or seminary of learning ; any pro- 
fessional man who teaches the principles of his profession. 

IN-STRU OT RESS, x. A female who instructs ; a precep- 
tress ; / tutoress. 

1 vs TRU-MENT, a. Oe instrumentum.| 1, A tool; that by 
which work is performed or any thing is effected. 2. 
That which ig subservient to the execution of a plan or 
purpose, or to the production of any effect ; means used 
or contributing to an effect. 3. An artificial) machine or 
body constructed for yiclding harmonious sounds.—+4. In 
lar, @ writing containing the terms of a contract, as a 
deed of conveyance, a grant, & patent, an indenture, &c. 
5. A person who acts for another. 

INSTRU-MONT AL, a. 1. Conducive as an instrument or 
means to some end ; contributing aid > serving to promote 
or etlect an object; helpful. 2. Pertaining to instru- 
ments ; made hy instruments. 

IN-STRU-MENT-AL‘I-TY, . Subordinate or auxiliary 
agency ; agency of une thing as means to an end. 

[INSTRU-MENTVAL-LY, adv. 1. By way of an ijestru- 
ment; in the nature of an instrument; as means to an 
end 2 With instruments of music. 

IN-STRU-MENT'AL-NESS, n. Usefulness, as of means to 
an end ; instrumentality. Hammond. 

{ IN-STYLE!, no. t. To call; to denominate. Crashaw. 

N SUAVLTY n. [L. insuseuas.] Unpleasantness. 

IN-SUBJEO'TION, n. State of disobedience to govern- 
ment. 

{NSUB-MISSION, an. Defect of submission ; disohedience. 

INSURORDLNATE, a. Not submitting to authorty. 

INSU B-OR-DI-NAITION, x. Want of subordination ; dis- 
order; lisadedience to lawful authority. 

INSUBSTAN TIAL, a. Unasubstantial ; not real. Shak. 
IN-SUC-€A'TION, 2. (LL. insucco.) The act of soaking of 
moistening ; maceration ; solution in the juice of herbs. 
IN-SUFYFER-A-BLE, a. 1. Intolerable; that cannot be 
bo. 1e orendured. 2. That cannot be perinitted or toler- 
ated. 3. Detestable; contemptible ; disgusting beyond 

endurance. 
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IN-SUPFER-A-BLY, ado. ‘I'v a degree beyond endurance. 

INSUF-FIVCIEN-CY, a. 1. Unadequateness , want of su tti 
ciency ; deficiency. 2. fnadequacy of power or skull ; 
inability ; incapacity ; incompetency. J. Want of the 
requisite strength, value or force ; defect. 

INSUF-FLCIENT, ad. 1. Not sufficient ; inadequate to any 
need, use or purpose. 2. Wanting in strength, power, 
ability or skill; incapable ; unfit. 

IN-SUF-FIVCIENT-LY, adv. With want of sufficiency ; 
with want of proper ability or skill; inadequately. 

IN-SUF-FLA'TION, nxn. 1. The act of breathing on. &% 
oe act of blowing a substance into a cavily of the 

IN =CIT‘A-BLE, a. Unsuitable, [Jattle used.) Burnet. 

* LN'ISU-LAR, a. [L. iasularis.] longing to an isle ; sur- 
rounded by water. 

*IN‘SU-LAR, % One who dwells in an isle. Berkeley. 

*IN-+U-LAR/LTY, = ‘The situation of an island, or state 
of being an island. Pickenag’s bucabulary. 

* IN SU-LAR-Y, a. The same as insular. 

*IN'ISU-LA E, v.t. [L. insula.) 1. ‘lo place in a detached 
situation, or In a@ state to have no communication witb 
surrounding objects. —2. in architecture, Ww set a coluino 
alone or not contiguous toa Wall.—t. In electrwai ca pere 
ments, to place on a non-conducting substance, or in a 
situation to prevent commumcation with the earth. 4. 
To make an tsle ; [detle nosed. | 

*INSD-LA-TUD, pp. or a Standing by itself; not being 
contiguous to other bodies. 

SINISU-LA-TING, ppr. setting ia detached position. 

*IN-SU-LA‘TION, a. b. The act of insulating ; the state of 
being detached from other objects.—2. Inclertrical c: per 
iments, that state in which the connaunication of elec 
trical tluid is prevented by the interpusition of an electric 
bod 


*T 'SU-LA-TOR, nu. In electrical experiments, the substance 
or body that insulates, or interrupts he communication of 
electricity to surruubding vubjectsa ; a nen-conductor or 
electric. 7 

t IN-SULSE’, (in-suls’) a. (L. insulews.] Dull ; insipid. 

{IN SULSTT r on. Stupidity. Cockeram. 

NSULT, n. (Fr. tnsulee ; L. insultus.} 1. The act of leap- 
ing on; {l.u.] 2. Any gross abuse offered to another, 
either by words or actions ; act or speech of insclence of 
contempt. 

IN-SULT, c. te. [Fr. tasulter : LL. inenlto.) To treat with 
gross abuse, Insolence or contempt, by words or actions.— 
To insult over, o triumph over with insolence. 

IN-SULT, r,t. ‘To behave with insolent triumph. 

INSULT-A'TION, n. The act of insulting ; abusive treat- 
ment. 

INSULT'ED, pp. Abused or treated with insolence. 

IN-SULTOCR, 2. One who insults, Roce. 

IN-SULT'UING, ppr. Treating with insolence or contempt 

INSULTUNG-LY, ado. With insolent contempt; witb 
contemptuous Wiumph. Dryden, 

INSUME!, v. t. [L. Leggs | To take in. Erelyn. 

N-SU-PER-A-BILIL-TY, n. The quahty of being insuper- 


able. 

IN-SC!PER-A-BLE, a. (L. insuperable.) t. That cannot 
be overcome or surmounted ; insurmountable. 2. Tha 
cannot be passed over. 

IN-SC PER-A-BLE-NESS, a. The quality of being insuper- 
able or insurmountable. 

IN-SC'PER-A-BLY, adr. Ina manner or degree not to be 
overcomne ; insurmountably. Greor, 

INSUP-PORTIA-BLE, a. (Fr.}] 1. That cannot be support- 
ed or borne. 2. That cannot be borne or endured, isuf- 
ferable ; intolerable. 

IN-SUP-POR'T: A-BLE-NESS, a. The quality of being in- 
supportable ; insufferableness,. 

INSUP-POKT(A-BLY, ade. In a manner og degree that 
cannot be supported or endured. Druden. 

IN-SUP-PRESS'T-BLE, a. Not to be suppreased. 

IN-SUP-PRESS'IVE, a. Not to be suppressed. Shak. 

INSCRIA-BLE, (in shia bl) a. ‘That may be insured 
against loxs or damage , proper to be insured. 

INSURANCE, Gin-shdrans) vn. 1. The act of insuring or 
assuring against loss or damage: or a contract by which 
one engages fora stipulated considerition or premium pee 
cent. to make up a loss which another may sustain. 2 
The premium paid for insuring property or life. —/acer 
ane company, & Company or corporation whose busineset 
is to insure against loss or damage. 

tINSUR/AN-CER, nan. An underwriter. 

IN-SORE’, tin-share’) r. ¢. ‘To make sure or secure ; to con 
tract or covenant for @ Consideration to secure a persos 
against lows. 

IN-SCRE’, ¢.i. To underwrite ; to practice making insur 
ance. 

IN-SCR'ED, (in-shard’) pp. Made sure ; assured ; secures 
aginst loss. 

IN-2CR’/ER, (in-ehdrer) ». One whu insures; an under- 
writer. 
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INSURGENT, a. [L. sasurgens.| Kising in oppusition to 
lawful civil or political authority. Stephens. ah 
NSUKG ENT, 2. A person who rises in opposition to civil 
or politcal authority , one who openly and actively resists 
the execution of laws. An sasurgent differs from a retel. 
The tnsuryent oppuses the executiun of a particular law 
or laws ; the reveé attempts to overthrow or change the 
governmemt, or he revolts and attempts to place lis coun- 
try under another jurisdiction. All revels are insurgents, 

but all insurgents are not rebels. 

IN-SOR'ING, (in-sburing) ppr. Making secure ; assuring 
against lows ; engaging to indemnify for lusses. 

IN-SUR-MOUNT’A-BLE, a. (Fr. snsurmontadie.) 1. Insu- 
perable ; that cannot be surmounted or overcome. 2. Not 
to be surmounted ; not to be passed by ascending. 

IN-SUB-MOUNT’A-BLY, adv. In & mauner or degree not 
Ww be overcome. 

IN-SUR-REC'/TION, n. [L. insurgo.] 1. A rising against 
civil or political authority ; the open and active opposition 
of a number of persons tu the execution of Jaw in a city or 
state. It is equivalent to sedeleon, except that scdiwon ex- 
p:csues @ leas extensive rising of citizens. It ditters from 
rebellion, for the latter expresses a revolt, OF an attempt to 
overthrow the government, to establish a difterent oue, or 
to piace the country under another jurisdiction. it dilters 
from mutiny, as it respects the civil or political guvern- 
ment; whereas a mutiny is AD Open Opposition ts law in 
the army or navy. 2. ‘A ns‘og in mass Ww oppuse an en- 
ery ; hoe used. 

IN-SUR-REC'TIUN-AL, @. -ertaining to insurrection ; 
consisting in insurrecuion. Amer. Review. 

IN-SUR-REC/TION-A-RY, a. Pertaining or suitable to in- 
aurrection. Burke. 

(N-SUS-CEP-TI-BIL/I-TY, 2. Want of susceptibility, or 
capacity to feel or perceive. Wed. Repos. 

IN-SUS-CEPT'I-BLE, a. 1. Not susceptible ; not capable 
of being moved, affected or impressed. 2. Not capable of 
receiving or admitting. 

IN-SUS-UR-RA‘LTION, n. [L. insusurro.) The act of whis- 
pering into something. 

IN-TACT'A-BLE, a. [L. iatactum.] Not perceptible to the 
touch. Diet. 

(N-‘T AGL [A-TED, (in-tal'/ya-ted) a. Engraved or stamped 
on. Warton. 

IN-TAGL‘LO, (in-tal'yo) n. [It.] Any thing engraved, ora 

recicus stone with a head or an inscription engraved on it. 
-rANGI-LLE, a. 1. That cannot or may not be touched. 
2. Not perceptible to the touch. 

IN-TANGI-BLE-NESS, j a. The quality of being intangi- 

IN-TANG-I-BIL'I-TY ble. 

IN-TT'AST!A-BLE, a. That cannot be tasted ; that cannot 
atfect the organs of taste. Grew. 

INV E-GER, x..[L.] The whole of any thing ; particularly, 
in arithmetic, a whole number, in contrudistinction to a 
fraction, 

LN 'TE-GRAL, a. [Fr.] 1. Whole; entire. 2. Making part 
of a whole, or necessary to make a whole. 3. Not frac- 
tional. 4. Uninjured ; complete ; not defective. 

IN'T'E-GRAL, a. A whole ; an entire thing. 
IN-TE-GRALU/LTY, vx. Entireneas. Whitaker. 
'TE-GRAL-LY, adv. Wholly ; completely. Whitaker. 

IN'TE-GRANT, a. Making part of a whule ; necessary to 
constitute an entire thing. /urke. 

IN TE-GRATE, v.t. (L. mtegro.] To renew ; to restore ; 
to perfect ; to make a thing entire. South. 

IN TE4SRA-TED, pp. Made entire. 

IN-TE-GRA'TION, n. The act of making entire. 

IN-TEG‘RI-TY, n. (Fr. intewrité ; Leinteyrnitas.) 1 Who.e- 
hess ; entireness; unbroken state. 2. The entire, unim- 
paired state of any thing, particularly of the mind ; moral 
soundness or purity; Incorruptness ; uprightness ; hon- 
esty. 3. Purity , genuine, unadulterated, unimpaired state, 

IN-TEG-U-MA‘TION, a. (L. intego.] That part of pliysiol- 
ogy, which treats of the integuments of animals and 


ants. 

IN-TEG/U-MENT, vn. (L. trtegumeatum.] That which 
naturally invests or covers another thing. 

INV EL-LE€T, a. [Fr., from L. intellectus.] That faculty 
of the human soul or mind, which receives or coimpre- 
hends the ideas communicated to it by the senses or by 
perception, or by other means; the faculty of thinking ; 
the understanding. 

IN-TEL-LEt/TION, nw. [L. tntellectio.] The act of under- 
standing ; simple apprehension of ideas. Bentley. 

IN-TEL-LECTIAVE, a. (Fr. intellectif.] 1. Having power 
to understand. Glarrille. 2. Produced by the under- 
stinding. 3. To be perceived by the understanding, not 
by the senses. 

IN-TEL-LECIU-AL, a. (Fr. intellectuel.] 1. Relating to 
the intellect or understanding ; belonging to the mind ; 
performed by the understanding ; mental. 2. Ideal; per- 
ceived by the intellect ; existing in the understanding. 
3. Having the power of ape aN 4. Relating to 

the understandug ; treating of the min 
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IN-TEL-LEC'T’U-AL, a. ‘The intellect or understanding 
Little wscd.| -Miltun. 

IN-TEL-LECT C-AL-IST, a. One whe overrates the us 
derstanding. Bacon, 

t(IN-TEL- LECT-U-AL‘L-TY, ». The state of intellectus 
power, ddally. cil. 

IN-TRL-LECT'L AL-LY, ado By meauw of the unde 
standing. 

IN-TEL LI GENCE, a, [L. intelligentia.| 1. Understano 
ing; skill. 2. Notice; information communicated ; a 
account of Uhings distant or before unkpown,. J. Com 
mnecce of ucquaintunce ; terins of intercourse. 4. .\ spi 
itual being: 

IN-TEL‘LI-GENCE, ec. ¢. To inform; to instruet | L. u.] 

IN-TEL‘'LI-GENCED, pp. Informed ; instructed. [Z. u. ) 

IN-TEL/ LI-GENCL-OF' FICE, ». An office or place where 
information may be obtaimed. 

IN-TRELILI-GEN-CER, an. One who senda or conveys intel- 
ligence ; a messenger. viddesun, % A public pauper, a 
newspaper. 

IN-TEL LU-GEN-CING, ppr. or a. Giving or conveying no- 
lice to from u distance. 

IN-TEL/LI GENT, u. [L. iutedligeas.] 1. Endowed with 
the faculty of understanding of reason. 2. Knowing 
understanding ; Well intormed; skilled. 3. Giving in- 
fursnation 5 ce Shak. 

IN-TEL-LI-GEN'TLAL, a. 1. Consisting of unbodied inind 
2. Intellectual ; exercising understanding. .Wilton. 

IN-TEL-LI-GI-BIL:I-TY, ¢. The quality or state of 

[NOT ELULA-GLSLE-NESS, | being intelligible ; the pus 
sibility of being understuud. Tuvhe. 

IN-VEL LI-GI-BLE, a. [L. intedligiilis.) That may be 
understood or comprehended. 

IN-TEL LI-GI-BLY, ado. In a manner to be understuud 
clearly ; plainly. 

t IN-TEMER-ATE, a. [L. intemeratus.] Pure; undefiled 

t IN-TEM/LR-ATE-NESS, xn. State of being uppolluted. 

IN-TEM'PER-A-MENT, a. A bad state or consutuuion. 

IN-TEM'PER-ANCE, a. (Fr.3 Le tatemperantia.| J. ine 
general sense, want of moderation or due restraint; ex 
cess in any kind of action oc indulgence. 2. Habitual up 
dulgence in drinking spirituous liquors, with or withou 
intoxication, L. Beecher, 

IN-TEMPER-ATEH, a. [L. tutemperatua } 1. Not moderate 
or restrained within due limits, indulging to excess an’ 
appetite or passion, either habitually or in a pasticula 
instance ; immuderate in enjoyment or exertion. 2. Ve 
dicted to an excessive or habitual use of spirituous Liquen 
3. Passionate; ungovernuble. 4. Excessive; exceedin, 
the convenient tcan or degree. 

IN-TEM'PER-ATL, c. ¢. Lo disorder. Whitaker. 

N-TEM’PER-ATE-LY, adv. With excessive indulgence 
of appetite or passion; with undue oxertion ; inunudes 
ately ; excessively. 

IN-TEM PER-ATE-NESS, a. 1. Want of moderation ; ex- 
cessive degree of indulgence. 2. [nimoderate degree of 
any quality in the weather, as in cold, heat or stoy ums. 

IN-TEM'PER-A-TURE, a. Excess uf some quality. 

t IN-TEM-PESTIVE, a. (L. intempestious.| Untimely. 

t IN-TEM-PEST'IVE-LY, ude. Unseusonably. 

t IN-TEM-PES-TIV'I-TY, x». Cntmeliness. 

IN-TEN‘A-BLE, a. That cannot be held or maintained ; 
that is not defensible. bh urdurton. 

IN-TEND!, ov. t. [L. entendo.} 1. To stretch: to strain; to 
extend ; to distend. 2. ‘fo mean, to design ; to purpose 
that is, to stretch or set forward in mind. J. To regard 
to fix the mind on, to attend ; to take care of; [obs] 4 
To enforce ; \ make inlense. { run, 

IN-TEND‘ANT, a. [Fr.) 1. One who has the charge, over 
sight, direction or management of some public business 
2. In Charleston, South Curolinu, the muyor or chief mu 
nicipal officer of the city. 

IN-TEND'ED, pp. 1. Designed ; parposed. 2. Stretened; 
made intense ; [little uscd. 

IN-TEND‘ED-LY, adv. With intention or purpose : by de- 
sign. Wilton. . 

IN-TEND‘ER, a. One who intends, 

t IN-TEND‘L-MENT, «. Attention ; understanding. 

IN-TEND ING, ppr. 1. Meaning ; designing ; purposing 
2. Stretching ; distending ; [littic used. 

IN-TEND MENT, n. (Fr. entendement.} Intention ; de 
sign ; in lav, the true meaning of a person or of a law or 
of any legal inatrument. 

IN-TTEN'ER-ATE, v. t. To make tender ; to soften 

IN-TEN'ER-A-TED Pp. Made tender or soft 

IN-TEN‘ER-A-TING, ppr. Making tender. 

ga cera mw. The act of muking soft or ten- 
er. 

Pete a. (in and Cenid'e.| That cannot hold. 

Ger. 

IN-TENSE’, (in-tens’) a. [L. intensus.] 1. Literally, strain- 
ed, stretched ; hence, very close, strict, as when the 
mind is fixed or bent on a particular subject. 2. Kaived 
to a high degree ; violent; velieinent. 3. Very severe oF 
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seen. 4. Vehemeut; ardent. 5. Extreme in degree. 
8. Kepten the atre ch; anxiously attentive. 

'N-TENSE-LY, eae) ade. 1. To an extreme de- 

ree; vehemently. 2. Attentively ; earnestly. 

IN-TENSE/NESS, (in-tens nes) x. 1, ‘The state of being 
sttained or stretched ; incensity. 2. The state of being 
raised or concentratec to a great degree , extreme viv- 
lence. 3. Extreme cl: weness. 

IN-TEN SION, x. [L. entensw.J 1. A straining, stretchin 
or bending; the state of being strained. 2. Increase 0 
power or energy of any quality. 

IN-TENS'LTY, 1. (Fr. iutensté.] 1. The state of being 
strained or stretched ; intenseness, as of a musical chord. 
2. The state of being raised to a great degree; extreme 
yence: 3. Extreme closencas. 4. Excess; extreme 

egree. 

IN TENSTVE, e@. 1. Stretched, or admitting of extension. 
2 Intent; unremitted; assiduous. 3. Serving to give 
force or emphasis. 

(N-TENSIVE-LY, adv. By increase of degree ; in a man- 
ner to give force. Bramhall. 

IN-TENT!, a. [L. intentus.] Lit&ally, having the mind 
strained or bent on an object ; hence, fixed clasely ; sedu- 
euely applied ; eager in pursuit of an object ; anxiously 

ligent. 

IN-TENT’, n. Literally, the stretching of the mind to- 
wards an object; hence, a design ; a purpose ; intention ; 
menning ; drift; aim.—To all intents, in all senses ; 
Whatever may be designed. 

IN-TEN TION, ne [L. intentio.}] 1. Primarily, a stretching 
or bending of the mind towards an object ; hence, un- 
cominon exertion of the intellectual faculties ; closcness 
of application ; fixedness of attention ; earnestness. 2. 
Design ,; purpose; the fixed direction of the mind to a 
particular object, or a determination to act in a particular 
manner. 3. End or aim ; the object to be accomplished. 
4. The state of being strained. 

pre IN'TION-AL, a. Intended; designed; done with 

esign, 

IN-TEN'TION-AL-LY, adv. By design ; of purpose ; not 
casually. 

IN-TEN TIONED, in composition; as, well-intentioned, 
having good designs ; il-intentioned, having ill designs. 
IN-TENTUIVE, a. Attentive ; having the mind closely ap- 

plied. Bacon. 

IN-TENTUVE-LY, advo. Closely ; with close application. 

IN-TENTIVE-NESS, rn. Closeness of attention. 

IN-TENT'LY, adv. With close attention or application ; 
with eagerness or earnestness. 

IN-TENTINESS, 2. The state of being intent; close appli- 
cation ; constant employ ment of the mind. 

IN'TER, a Latin preposition, signifying among or betzceen ; 
used as a prefix. 

[IN-TER, v.t. [Fr. enterrer.] 1. To bury ; to deposit and 
cover in the earth. 2. To cover with earth. 

IN:' TER-ACT, 2. ea and act.) Intermediate employ- 
ment or time ; a short piece between others. 

IN-'TER-AM'NL-AN, a. 
tween rivers. Bryant. ; 

ANA E, v.t. To animate mutually. [Little 
wsed. 

t IN SER-BAS-TA/TION, n. (Sp. bastear.] Patch-work. 

IN-TER'€A-LAR, a. (L. tntercalarius.] Inserted ; an 

* IN-TER’€A-LA-RY, epithet given to odd day in- 
serted in leap year. 

* IN TER-CAL-ATE, or IN-TER'€AL-ATE, v. ¢. [L. in- 
tercalo.} To insert an extraordinary day or other portion 
of time. 

* IN'TER-CAL-A-TED, or IN-TER‘CAL-A-TED, pp. In- 
serted. 

* IN- TER-CAL-A-TING, or IN-TER'CAL-A-TING, ppr. 
Inserting. 

IN-TER-CAL-A‘TION, n. (L. intercalatio.) Tho insertion 
of an odd or extraordinary day in the calendar. 

IN-TER-CEDE,, o. 4. [re intercedo.) 1. To pass between. 
2. To mediate ; to Interpose ; to make intercession ; to 
act between parties with a view to reconcile those who 
differ or contend. 3. To plead in favor of one. 

IN-TER-CED ENT, a. Passing between; mediating ; 
Yeading for. 

(IN. TER-CED'ER, x. One who intercedes or interpnses be- 
tween parties, to effect a reconciliation ; a mediator ; an 
intercessor. 

{N-TER CEDING, ppr. Mediating ; pleading. 

{N-TEK CEPT’, v. t. [Fr. intercepter.] 1. To take or seize 
on by the wny ; to stop on its pasange. 2. To obstruct ; 
to ainp in progress. 3. To stop, as a course or pasring 
4 Lo interrupt communication with, or progress towards. 
5. To take, include or comprehend between. — ; 

LN-TER-CEPT'ED, pp. Taken on the way ; seized in pro- 

; stopped. 
-TERCEPT'ER. a. One who intercepts. 

[IN TER-CEPTIUING, pyr. Seizing on its passage ; hinder- 
ing from proceeding ; comprehending between. 
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'N-TER-CEPTION, wn. The act of seizing sumetuing of 
its passage ; a stopping ; obstruction uf a courne oF pro- 
ceeding » hinderance. 

IN-PER-CES'SION, a. [L. intercessio.} The act of inter- 
ceding ; mediation ; interposition between parties at va- 
riance, with a view to reconciliation ; prayer or solicita- 
tion to one party in favor of anuther, someumes against 
another 

f IN-TER-CESSION-ATE, o t. To entreat. Mush. 

N-THER-CES’SOR, a. [L.] 1. A mediator; one who in- 
terpuses between parties at variance, with a view Ww reo~ 
oncile them ; one who pleads in behalf of another. 2. A 
bishop who, during a vacancy of the see, administess the 
bishopric till a successor is elected. 

IN ener a. Containing intercession; intez 
ceding. 

IN-TER-CHAIN/, 0. t. To chain ; to link together. 

IN-TER-CHAIN-ED, pp. Chained together. 

IN-TER-CHAINING, ppr. Chaining or fastening together 

IN-TER-CHANGE,, c.t. 1. To put each in the place SH 
the other; to give and take mutually ; w exchaage , £0 
reciprocate. 2. To succeed alternately. 

IN-TERCHANGE, a. 1. Mutual change, each giving and 
receiving ; exchange ; permutation of commodities , bar- 
ter, 2. Alternate succession ; as the interchange of light 
and darknesa. J. A mutual giving and receiving ; re- 
ciprocation. 

IN-TER-CHANGE‘A-BLE, a. I. That may be interchaag- 
ed ; that may be given and taken mutually. 2 Fulluw- 
ing each other in alternate succession. 

IN-VERK-CHANGE'A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being 
interchangeable. 

IN-TER-CHANGE‘A-BLY, adv. Alternately ; by recipro- 
cation; ina manner by which each gives and receives. 
IN-TER-CHANG'ED, (in-ter-chanjd’) pp. Mutually ex- 

changed ; reciprocated. 

IN-TER-CHANGE/MENT, nx. Exchange; mutual transfer. 
Little used.) Shuk. 

IN-TER-CHANG ING, ppr. Mutually giving and receiving ; 
taking each other’s place successively ,; reciprocating. 

IN-TER-CT DENT, a. (L. intercido.} Falling or coming 
between. Boyle. 

IN-TER-CIPI-ENT, a. [L. intercipiens.) Intercepting ; 
seizing by the way ; ag) Pau 

IN-TER-CIPI-ENT, n. He or that which jotercepts or 
stops on the passage. Wiseman. 

IN-TER-CIS'ION, 2. (L. tntercido.) Interruption. [Z. a. } 

IN-TER-E€LODE!, 0. ¢t. [L. tntercludo.] 1. To shut from a 
uc or course by something intervening ; to intercept 

- To cut off ; to interrupt. 

IN-TER-CLONED, pp. intercepted ; interrupted. 

IN-TER-ELCUDING, ppr. Interrupting. 

IN-TER-ELUISION, n. Interception ; para ob 

IN-TER-€0-LUM-NI-AITION, wn. (DL. enter and columna.) 
In architecture, the space between two columns. 

t IN-TER-COME, v. 6. [unter and come.) To interpose ; to 
interfere, 

IN-TER-COM MON, v. t. [inter and cummon.} 1. To feed 
at the same table. 2. To graze cottle in a comman gas- 
ture ; to use a common With others. 

IN-TER COMMON-ING, ppr. Feeding at the same table 
or using a common pasture; enjoying a cemmon field 
with others. 

IN-TER-€OM-MONI-CATE, r.i. To communicate mu- 
tually ; to hold matuat communication. 

IN-TER-€0OM-MO-NLCA TION, n. Reciprocal communt 
cation. 

IN-TUER-E€OM-MONION, 2. Mutual communion. Faber. 

IN-THR-€¢ M-MO/NI-TY, n. A mutug!l communication og 
community. 

IN-TER-COSTAL, a. [Fr.] Lying between the ribs 

IN-TER-€OSTIAL, xn. A part lying between the nbs. 

IN‘TER-€OURSE, a. (DL. intercur-ux.] 1. Communication ; 
commerce ; connection by reciprocal dealings between 
persons or nations. 2. Silent communication or exchange 

IN-TER-€UR/, v.12. (a. tntercurru.] To intervene ; to come 
in the mean time. Shelton. 

IN-TER-€UR‘RENCE, na. [L. intereurvens.] A passing or 
running between. Boyle. 

IN-TER-€UR‘RENT, a. eae intercurrens.] 1. Running be- 
tween or among. Boyle. 2. Occurring ; intervening. 
Rarrow. 

IN-TER-€U-TA'/NE-OUB, a. Being within or ander the 
skin. 

IN‘TER-DEAT., n. Mutual dealing ; traffick. 

IN-TER-DIET!, v.t. [L. interdico.] 1. To forbid ; to pro- 
hibit. 2. To forbid communion ; to cut off from the en- 
joyment of communion with a church. 

IN TER-DIET, n. (L. atterdictum.|] 1. Prohibition; a pro- 
hibiting order or decree. 2, A papal prohibition by which 
the clergy are restrained from performing divine service ; 
a specier of ecclesinstical censnre. 3. A papal prohibition 
by which persons ore restrained from attending divine 
service, or prevented from enjoying some privilege. 
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wN-TER-DICT’ED, pp. Forbid , prohibited. 

IN-TER-DICTING, ppr. Forbidding . prohibiting ; cutting 
off froin the enjoyment of some privilege. 

IN-TER-Dit TION, a. [(L. enterdictiv.} The uct of inter- 
dicting ; prohibition ; prolubiting decree ; curse. slulua. 

W-TER-DICT'EVE, a. Having power tu prohibit. 

IN-TER-DiOT-O-RY, a. Serving to prohibit. 

.N-TER-E-QUI-ENOCUTIAL, a. [inter and equmor.} Com- 
ing between the vernal and autumnal equinoxes. 
IN-TER-ESS‘, for taterest. 

N'ITER-EST, ©. t. [Fr. interesser.] 1. To concern; to 
affect ; to excite emotion or passion, usually in favor, but 
sowelimes against a person or Uning. 2. ‘Ju give a share 
in. 3. To have a share. 4. To engage .—7v cntcrest 
one’s seély, ib W lake a share or concern iu. 

tIN'TER-EST, v.% To affect; ty move, to touch with 
passion 

IN‘'LERK-EST, ». 1. Concern; advantage; ged. 2. fn- 
fluence over others, 3. Share; portion, part; participa- 
tion in value. 4. Regard to private profit. 5. Premium 
paid for the use of mousy. 6. Any surplus advantage. 

IN TER-EST-ED, pp. 1. Made a sharer. 2. Atlected ; 
moved ; having the passions excited. 2. u. laving an 
interest ; concerned in a cause ur in Consequences ; liable 
to be affected. 

IN'TER-EST-ING, ppr. 1. Giving a share or concern. 2. 
Engaging the affections. 3. a. Engaging the attention or 
curiusily ; €xciting emotions or passiuns. 

IN-TER-FERU, 0.6. (ds. auter and gore.| 1. To interpose ; 
to intermeddie , to enler into or take a part in the con- 
cerns uf other. 2. Tu clash ; to come in collision ; to be 
in opposition, 3. A horse is said to mterfere, when one 
hoot or shvue strikes against the fetlock of the oppusite leg, 
and breaks the skin of Byures the flesh. 

IN-TER-FER ENCE, a. 1. Interposition ; an) intermied- 
dling: mediation. 2 A clashing or collision. J. A strik- 
ing of one foot against the olber. 

IN-TER-FERING, ppr. 1. Interposing,; meddling. 2. 
Clashing ; coming in collision. 3. Striking one foot 
against the fedock of the opposite leg. 

IN-TER-FER ING, a. Interference. Bp. Butler. 

IN-TER/FLU-ENT, (a. [L. taterfuo.] Flowing between. 

IN-TER'FLU-OUS, § Boyle. 

IN-TERK-FO-LI-A CEOUS, a. (L. tnter and foliwn.] Being 
between opposite eaves, but placed alternately with 
thein. 

IN-TER-FOLLATE, o.¢. To interleave. Krelyn. 

IN-TER-FULGENT, a. [L. wrter and fulgeas.] Shining 
between. Juhusen, 

IN-TER-FOS'ED, (in-ter-fiazd') a. [L. iaterfusus.] Poured 
or spread Letween. Jilton. 
IN‘TER-IM, nv. [L.] The mean time ; time intervening. 

IN-TE’/RI-OR, a. [L.] 1. Internal; being within any 
limits, inclosgure or substance , inner ; opposed to ezterior. 
2. Inland ; remote from the limits, frontier or shore. 

IN-TF/RI-OR, a. lL. The internal part of a thing ; the in- 
aide 2. The inland part of a country, stite or kingdom. 

IN-TE'RI-OR-LY, adc. Internally ; inwardly. Donne. 

IN-TERJACENCY, x. (L. interjuccns.] 1. A lying be- 
tween; a being between ; intervention. 2. That which 
lies between , [little used. ] 

IN-TER-JACENT, a. . wnterjacens.} Lying or being be- 
tween ; intervening. Raleich. 

[N-TER-JECT’, ce. t. [L.interjecio.) To throw between ; to 
throw in bet ween other things ; to insert. 

f IN-TER-JECT’, 0. i. To come between; to interpose. 
Sr G. Buck. 

IN-TER-JECT‘ED, pp. Thrown in or inserted between. 

IN-TER-JECTING, ppr. Throwing or inserting between. 

IN-TERJECTION, xn. 1. The act of throwing between. 
2. A word in speaking or writing, thrown in between 
words connected in construction, to express some emution 
or passion. 

CN-TER-JEE/‘TION-AL, «. Thrown in between other 
words or phrases. Obserrer. 

IN-TER-JOIN, oc. t. To join mutually; to intermarry. 
[Lurtle used, 

IN-TER-KNOWL/EDGE, n. Mutual knowledge. [L. «.} | 

EN-TER-LACE, 2. t. (Fr. entrelacer.] To intermix ; to 
put or insert one thing with another. 

EN-TER-LA-CED, (in-ter-last') pp. Intermixed ; inserted 
between other things. 

IN-TER-LA‘CING, ppr. Intermixing ; inserting between. 

TN-TER-LAPSE’, (in-tertape’) ». The lapse or flow of time 
between two everits. 

IN-TER-LARD', 0. t. [Fr. entrelarder.] 1. Primarily, to 
mix tat with lean; hence, to interpose ; to Ingert between. 
2. To mix ; Ww diversify by mixture. Hale. 

EN-TER-LARD ED, py. Interpused ; inserted between ; 
mixed. 
IN-TER-LARDING, ppr. Inserting between; intermix- 


ing. 
IN'TFER-LEAE, nr. A leaf inserted between other leaves; a 
blank leaf inserted. Chesterfield. 
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IN-TER-LEAVE:, vo. t. To insert a leaf, to Insert a blank 
leaf or blank leaves in a bouk, Letween olher leaves. 

IN-TER-LEAV ED, (in-ter-leevd ) pp. Inserted between 
leaves, or having blank leaves inserted between other 
leaves. 

IN-TERK-LEAV!'ING, ppr. Inserting blank leaves between 
other leaves. 

IN-TER-LINE!, 0. t. 1. To write in alternate lines. 
Write between lines already written or pnnted. 
IN-TER-LIN'E-AR, a. Written between lines before 

IN-TiR-LIN-E-A RY, written or printed. , 

IN-TER-LIN:'E-A-BY, x. A book having insertions be- 
tween the leaves. 

IN-PER-LIN-E-A'TION, wn. [unter aod ging l. The 
act uf inscrting words or lines between lines before writ- 
ten or printed. 2. The words, passage or line inserted 
between lines before written or pnnted. 

IN-TUR LINED, (in-ter-lind) pp. 1. Written between 
lines. 2. Contaming a line or lines wrillen between 
lines. 

IN-TER-LIN ING, ppr. Writing between lines already 
written or printed. 

IN-TER-LIN ING, vn. Correction or alteration by writing 
between the lines, Burnet. 

IN-TER-LINK’, 0. t. To connect by uniting links ; to join 
one chain to another. Dryden, 

IN-TEK-LINK/ED, (in-ter-linkt'!) pp. Connected by uman 
of links ; joined. 

IN-PER-LINK ING, ppr. Connecting by uniting links; 
jeming. 

IN-TERK-LO-cA'TION, x. A placing between ; interpoal- 
tion. 

IN-TER-1.0-€0'TION, 2. [L. interloeutio.] 1. Dialogue ; 
conterence ; interchange of speech.—2. Ln lowe, an inter- 
inediate act or decree before inal decision. 

IN-TER-LO€IU-TOR, an. [L. snterloqguer.] 1. One who 
speaks in dialugue ; a dialogist.—2 In Scots law, an in- 
terlocutory judgmcnt or sentence. 

LN- FER-LOCIU-TO-RY, a. (Fr. interlocutoire.} 1. Con- 
sisting of dialogue.—2. In law, intermediate ; not final or 
detinitive. 

IN-TER-LOPE, v. i. [inter, and D. loopen.} ‘To run between 
parties, and intercept the advantage that one should gain 
from Ue other, to tratlick without @ proper license ; Lo 
forestall , Wo prevent right. 

IN-TUR-LOP ER, x. One who runs into business lo wloch 
he hax uo nght;, one who interferes wrongfully ; one who 
ehtcrs a country or place to trade without license. 

IN-TER-LOPING, ppr. Interfering wrongfully. 

IN-TIER-LO CATE, o. t. To let in light by cutung away 
branches of trees. 

IN-TEK LU-CA ‘TION, «. The aet of thinning a wood tu 
let in hight. Keelyn. 

IN-TER-LOCENT, a. [L. interlucens.] Shining between. 

INTERLUDE, x. [L. unter and rerio Ab entertainment 
exhibited on the stage betweeu the acts of a play, or be- 
tWeen the play and the atte-piece. In ancient tragedy, 
the chorus sung the interlude-, 

IN'TER-LU-DERK, a. One that performs in an interlude. 

IN-TER-LUEN-CY, an. [L. anterluens.) A tluwing be- 
tween ; water interposed. [Little used.} ale. 

IN-TER-LOUNAR, a. (L. tnter and lung.} Belonging to 

IN-Tiuhk LOINA-RY,§ the time when the moon, at or 
near ita conjunctien with the sun, is invisible. Milton. 

IN-TER-MAR RIAGE, (in-ter-mar ridje) a. Marriage be- 
tween (wo familics, where each takes one and gives un- 
other. Addasxun, 

IN ‘TiER-MAR‘KIED, pp. 
rlagc. 

IN-TER-MARIRY, v. i. 1. To marry one and give ancther 
in mnarringe, as two familics. 2. ‘To marry sume of each 
order, family, tribe or nation with the other, 

IN-TER-MAR‘RY-ING, ppr. Mutually giving and reoeiv- 
ing mm marriage ; mutually connecting by murriage. 

t IN-PER-MEAN, m, [inter aud mean.) Interact; some- 
thing done in the mean time. Todd. 

tIN-TER-ME-A‘TION, n. A flowing between. 

IN-TERK MUDDLE, r,t. To meddle in the affairs of oth 
ers ; a meddie officiously ; w interpose or interfere iin- 
properly. 

tIn TER-MED'DLE, v. ¢. To intermix ; to mingle. Spenser, 

IN-TEK-MED'DLER, a. One that interpuses officiously 
one who intermeddles, Swit. 

IN-THLR-MED DLING, ppr. tnterposing ofticiously. 

IN-TEK MED DLING, a. Officious interposition. 

IN-TELR MEIDI-A-CY, x. Interposition ; intervention 

Unauthorized. 

IN-‘TER-ME/DI-AL, a. [1 inter and medius.) Lying be- 
tween ; intervening ; intervenient. Frciyn 

IN-TER-ME-SDLA-RY, a. 1. Interposition ; intervention, 
[little uses ; 2. Something interposed. 

IN-TUR MEDIATE, a. (Fr. intermediat,)] Lying or heme 
in the middle place or degree between two extrenien ; in- 
tervening , interposed. 
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Mutually connected by inar- 
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t{ IN-TER-MEDLATE, 9.6. To intervene ; to interpase. 
Str H, Sheere. 

IN-TER-ME'DI-ATE, x. In chemastry, a substance which 
is the intermedium or means of chemical affinity. 

IN-T ER-ME'DI-ATE-LY, ade. By way of intervention, 

IN-TER ME-DI-A‘TION, a. Intervention ; common means. 

IN TER-ME‘DI-UM, n. 1. Intermediate space. 42k. 2. 
An intervening agent. Cowper. 

{ IN-TER-MELUL/, ». ¢. or i. (Fr. entreméler.] To intermix 
or ‘ntermeddle. Fisher. 

{[N-1ER'MENT, » The act of depositing a dead body in 
the earth; burial) ; sepulture. 

fIN-TER.MEN TION, vo. t. To mention among other 


things. 

IN-TER-MI-€A/TION, n. (L. iatermico.] A shining be- 
tween or amane 

IN-TER-MI-GRA‘TION, 2. Reciprocal migration ; removal 
from one country to another. 

IN-TERM I-NA-BLE, a. [L. in and terminus.) Boundless ; 
end.eas ; admitting no limit. 

f Eee n. He whom no bound or limit can 
confine. 

IN-‘TERM!I-NA-BLE-NESS, x. State of being intermina- 
ble ; endleasness. 

(N-TERMI-NATE, 4. [LL. interminatus.1 Unbounded ; un- 
limited ; endless. Chapman, 

et ee ATE, ». t. [L. interminor.] To menace. 

N-TERM-I-NA‘TION, x. (L. intermiaor.J A menace or 
threat. Hall. 

{N-TER MIN'GLE. oe. t. Tr mingle or mix together ; to put 
some things with others. Hovker. 

{N-TER-MIN‘IGLE, v.i. To be mixed or incorporated. 

IN TER-MINIGLED, pp. Intermixed. Pope. 

[IN-TER-MIN‘GLING, ppr. Mingling or mixing together. 

IN-TEB-MISSION, n. [L. intermixsto.) 1. Cessation for 
atime; pause ; intermediate stop. 2. [ntervenicnt time. 
3. The temporary cessation or subsidence of a fever; the 
space of time between the paroxysins of adisease.  /nter- 
mission is an entire cessation, as distinguished from = re- 
musnon or abatement of fever. 4. The state of being neg- 
lected ; disuse, as of words ; [little weed. | 

IN-TER-MIS®IVE, a. Coming by fits or after temporary 
cesaations ; not continual. dierrell, 

IN-TER-MITY, ¢. t. (LL. internntte.) Tocause to cease for a 
time ; to interrupt ; to suspend. 

IN-TER-MIT:, v.t. To cease for a time; to go off at inter- 
vals, as n fever. 

IN-TER-MIT TED, pp. Caused to ceaxe for a time. 

IN-TER-MIT‘'TEN a. Ceasing at intervals. 

IN-TER-MIT’'TENT, n. A fever which entirely subsides 
or censes at certain intervals. 

IN-TER-MUT’TING, ppr. 1. Censing fora time ; pausing. 
2. Causing to cease. 

IN-TER-MIT'TING-LY, adr. With tntermissions. 

IN-TER-MIX*‘, , t. To mix together, to put some things 
with others; tointermingle Milton, 

IN-TER-MLX!, v. &. To be mixed together ; to be intermin- 

led. 

IN. TER-MIX'‘ED, (in-ter-mixt’) pp. Slingled together. 

IN-TER- MIX‘ING, pyr. Intermingling. 

IN-TER-MIXT’URE, vn. 1. A mass formed by mixture ; a 
masse of ingrediet.ta mixed. 2 Admixture; something 
additional mingled in a mass. 

IN-TER-MONTVANE, a. Between mountains. 

IN-TER-MUND/ANE, a. (f. enter and mundanus.] Being 
between worlds, or between orb and orb. 

(N-TER-MO'RAL, a. Lying between walls. -fins-corth, 

(IN-TER-MUS€U-LAR, a Between the muscles. 

IN-TER-MU-TA‘TION, n. Unterchange ; mutual change. 

IN-TER _MOTU-AL, for utual, is an legitimate word, 

IN-TERN', a. Internal. [Not much used.) Hourell. 

IN-TFERNAL, @. [L. tnternus.) 1. Inward, interior ; be- 
ing within any fimit or surface; not external. 2. Per- 
taining to the heart. 3. Intrinsic; real. 4. Confined to 
a country ; domestic ; not foreign. 

IN-TERN AL-LY, adv. 1. Inwardly; within the body ; 
beneath the surface. 2. Mentally; intellectually. 3. 
Xpiritually. 

IN-TER-NA‘TION-AL, (See *Nattowat.) a. [inter and 
natwnal ) Existing and regulating the mutual intercourse 
between different nations. Haring. 

IN-TER-NEICINE, a. (L. interrecinus.| Deadly. 

IN-TER-NE‘CION, a. [L. taternecio.} Mutual slaughter or 
destruction. ee used.) Hale. 

(IN-TER-NE€/TION, x. Connection. W. Mourtagu. 

IN-TER-NODE, 2. [L. internodium.] In botany, the space 
between two joints of a plant. 

IN-TER-NUN‘CIO, x. [L. internuncius.] A messenger be- 
c ween two parties. Johnson. 

IN TER-OS'SE-AL = [L. inter and os.) Situated be- 

IN-TER-OS8E-OUS, } _ tween bones. 

{ IN-TER-PRAL, vo. t. [L. interpello.) To interrupt. 
IN-TER-PEL/, c. t. To eet forth. B. Jonson. 

N-TER-PEL-LA'TION, an. (L. trterpellatio.) 1. A mum- 


mons, a citation. 2. Interruption. 3. An earnest ed 
dreas ; intercession. , 

IN-TER-PLEAD), ov, i. In law, to discuna a point ineident 
ally happening, before the principal cause can be tned. 
IN-TER-PLEADER, 2. A bill of txterpleader, in chancery, 
is where a person owes a debt or rent to one of the parties 
in oul but, till the determination of it he knows not to 

which. 

IN-TER-PLEDGE’, (in-ter-plej’) v. ¢. To give and take es 
a mutual pledge. Davenant. 

IN-TER-POINT’, ©. t. To point; to distinguish by stopa. 

*IN'TER-PO-LATE, or IN-TER'PO-LATE, v.t. (Fr. 
terpoler; L.tnterpolo.) 1. To renew ; to begin again ; to 
carry on with intermission ; [ebs.) 2. To formtin; to im 
sert, as & spurious word or passage in a manuscript oF 
book ; to add a spurious word or passage to the original. 

*INOTER-POXLA-TED, or IN-TER PO-LA-TED, pp. Lr 
serted or added to the original. 

*IN TER-PO-LA-TING, or LN-TER/PO-LA-TING, pp. 
Foisting in what is spurious. 

IN-TER-PO.LA‘TION, n. ft. The act of foisting a word cr 
passage into a manuscript or book. 2. A spurious word 
Or paseage inserted in the genuine writings of an author. 
—3. In mathematics, a branch of analysis. 

*INTER-PO-LA-TOR, or IN-TER‘PO-LA-TOR, w». [L.] 
One who foista into 2 book or manuscript spurious words 
Md passages ; one who adds something to genuine writ 
ngs. 

IN-TER-POL'ISH, ». t. To polish between. 

tIN-TER-PONE/, v.t. To set or insert between. 

(N-TER-POS‘AL, n. 1, The act of interposing ; interpost- 
tion ; interference ; agency between two persons. 2. In- 
ltervention ; a coming or being between. 

IN-TER-POSE, r. t. [Fr. wterposer.) 1. To place be 
tween ; as, to tnterpose a body between the sun and the 
earth. 2. ‘To place between or among ; tothnist in , to im 
tnide, as an obstruction, interruption or inconvenience 
3. To offer, as aid or services, for relief or the adjustment 
of differences. 

IN-TER-POSE-, vo. & 1. To step in between parties at ra 
riance ; to mediate. 2. To putin by way of interrupooa, 

tIN-TER-POSE’, n. Interposal. Speaser. 

IN-TER-POS‘ED, (in-ter-pdzd') pp. Placed between af 
among ; thrust in. 

IN-T ER-POSER, n. One that interposes or comes bet weea 
othem ; a mediator or agent between parties. 

IN-TEh -POS ING, pyr. Placing between ; coming between; 
offering aid or services. 

IN-TER-POSUT, no A place of deposit between one com 
mercial city or country and another. Vu/serd. 

IN-TER PO-SI'TION, mn [L. interpositw.] 1. A being, 
placing or coming between ; intervention. 2. Interveur 
entagency 3. Mediation; agency hetween parties. 4. 
Any thing interposed. 

es Ere ae n. Interposal. Glenrille 

N-TERH'PRET, v. t. [Fr. interpreter ; L. taterpretor.} 1. 
To explain the meaning of words to a person who does 
not understand them; to expound , tc translate unintelli- 
gible words into intelligible ones. 2. To explain or un- 
fold the eee of predictions, visions, dreams or enig- 
nas: toexpound. 3. To decipher. 4. Toexplain some 
thing not understood. 5. ‘To define; to explain words by 
ather words in the same language. 

IN-TER/ PRE-TA-BLE, a. That may be interpreted. 

IN-TER-PRE-TA TION, n. [L. interpretati.} 4. The ae 
of interpreting ; explanation of unintelligible worda in 
lancnage that ts mtelligible. 2. The act of expounding 
or untolding what is nut understood or neat obvieus. 3. 
The sense given by an interpreter; exposition. 4. The 

ower of explaining, 

IN-TER/PRE-TA-TIVE, a. 1. Callected or known by in- 
terpretation. 2. Containing explanation, 

IN-TER'PRE-TA-TYVE-LY, ude. Aa may be collected by 
interpretation. Ray. 

IN-TER'PRET-ED, pp. Explained ; expounded. 

IN-TER/PRET-ER, x. 1. One that explains or expounds ; 
Qnexpositor, 2. A translator. 

IN-TER PRET-ING, ppr. Explaining ; expounding ; trans- 
lating. 

IN-TER-PUN€ TION, » [L. taterpunctia.] The making 
of points between sentences or parts Of a sentence. 

IN-TER-REG‘NUM, n, [L. evter and regram.) The time in 
which a throne {fs vacant, between the death or abdica- 
tion of a king and the accession of his successor. 

IN-TER-REIGN!, (in-ter-rane‘) x. An interregnum, or va- 
cancy of the throne. Bacon. 

IN-TER'/RER, n. One that inters or buries. 

IN‘TER-REX, n. [L. inter and rez.) A regent ; a magistrate 
that governa during an interregnuns. 

IN-TER'ROGATE, tv. ¢. [Fr.interroger ; L. interrego.} To 
question ; to examine by asking questions. 

IN-TER RG-GATE, o.1. To ask questions. Bacon. 

ti TERIRO-GATE, n. Question put; inquiry. Bp. Hell. 

IN-TER'RO-GA-TED, pp. Examined by questions. 
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IN-TERRO-GA-TING, ppr. Asking questions of one ; ex. 
amining by questions. 

IN-TER-RO-GA TION, 2. 1. The act of questioning ; ex- 
amination by questions. 2. A question pul; inquiry. J. 
A note that marks a question. 

IN-TER-ROG‘A-TIVE, a. [Fr. interrogatif.] Denoting a 
question , expressed in the form of a question. 

IN-TER-ROG/A-TIVE, a. A word used in aking ques- 
tions ; as, who? what? 

IN-TER-ROG 'A-TIVE-LY, ado. Tn the form of a qnestion. 

IN-TER RO-GA-TOR, x. One who asks questions, 

IN-TER-ROG/A-TO-RY, a. (Fr. weterroguturc.] A ques- 
tion or inquiry.—In law, a particular question to a wit- 
ness, who is to anewer it under the solennities of an oath. 

(IN-TER-ROGA-TO-RY, @. Containing a question, ex- 

ressing a question. 

-TER-RUPT, c. tt. [L. taterruptus.) 1. To stop or hin- 
der by breaking in upon the course or progress of any 
thing ; to break the current or motion of. 2. ‘To divide ; 
to separate ; to break continuity or a continued series. 

IN-TER-RUPT", a. Broken; containiag a chaso,. 

IN-TER-RUPT ED, pp. Stopped ; lindered trom proceed- 


ing. 
IN-TER-RUPTED-LY, ado. With breaks or interruptions. 
IN-TER-RUPTER, a. One that interrupts. 
[IN-TER-RUPT ING, ppr. Hindering by breaking in upon. 
IN-TER-RUP TION, on. [Loneterruptio.} 1. The act of in- 
terrupting, or breaking in upon progression. 2. Ureach 
of any thing extended 5 interpasition, 4. Intervention ; 
‘ interposition. 4. Stop; hinderance ; obstruction caused 
by breaking In vpen any course, current, progreas or mo- 
tion, 5. Stop. cersation ; intermission. 
IN-TERSCAPU-LAR, a. [L. tater aud scapula.) Situated 
between the shoulders. 
IN-TER-SCIND', v2 t. [L. inter and setrdu.} To cut off. 
IN-TER-SCRIBE, 0. t. To write between. Lirr. 
IN-TER-SFEANT, a. [L. intersecans.) Dividing into 


rte; crussing. Dict. 

ren Sher, v.t. [L. inlérseco.] To eut or cross mutu- 
ally . to divide into parts. 

IN-TERSEET!, vc. 2. ‘lo meet and cross each other. 

IN-TERSEET ED, pp. Cut or divided into parts ; crossed. 

[IN-TER-SEET ING, ppr. Cutting , crogsing, as lines. 

[IN-TER-SECITION, on. (LL. entersectio.) 1. ‘dhe act or 
state of intersecting. 2. The point or line in which two 
lines or two planes cut each other. 

IN-TER-SEMIN-NATE, vc. t. (L. interseminatus.] To sow 
between or among. [Jiltle used.) 

IN-TER-SERT:, ¢. t. [L. intersero.] To set or pat in be- 
tween other things. /rere oud. 

IN-TER-SERIEPION, a2. An insertion, or thing inserted be- 
tween other things. //ammona, 

IN“PER-SPACE, n. A space between other things. 

IN-TER-SPERSE/, (in-ter-spers’) vot. (lL. inrerspersua.] 
To scatter or set here and there among other things. 

IN-TER-SPERS ED, (in-ter-eperst) pp. Seuttered or situ- 
ated here and there among other things. 

IN-TER-SPERS ING, ppr. Scattering here and there among 
other things. 

IN-TER-SPiUR'SION, n. The act of scattering or setting 
here and there among other things. 

IN-TER-STEL'LAR, a. (L. inter and stella.) Situated be- 

ond the solar system. Bacon. 

PIN'ITER-S TICE, or IN-TER'STICK, x. [Fr., from L. in- 
terstitium.| 1. A space between things; but chiefly, a 
narrow or small space between things closely set, or the 
parts which compose a body. 2. Time between one act 
and another, interval, 

IN-TER-STINETIVE, a. Distinguishing. We liv. 
-TER-STWTLAL, a. Pertaining to or containing inter- 


etices. 

IN-TIL:R-STRATA-FTED, a. Stratified among or between 
other bodies. Encyc. 

t{IN-TER-TALK,, (in-ter-tawk!) 0 t. To exchange conver- 
sation. 

IN-TER-TAN'GLE, », t. To Intertwist ; to entangle. 

IN-TER-TEXT'URE, a. [L. interteztus.] The act of inter- 
weaving, or the state of things interwoven. 

IN'TER-TTE, or [IN'TER-DUCE, n. In carpentry, a small 
timber between summers. 

IN-TER-TROPT-EAL, a. Situnted between the tropics. 

IN-TER-TWINE’, v.¢. To unite by twining or twisting 
one with another. .Wilton. 

IN-TER-TWIN‘ED, (in-ter-twind’) pp. Twined or twisted 
one with another. 

IN-TER-TWIN‘ING, ppr. Twining one with another. 

IN-TER-TWIST"!, v. t. To twist one with another. 

IN-TER-TWIST'ED, pp. Twisted one with another. 

IN-TER-TWIST'ING, ppr. Twisting one with another. 

INTER-VAL, 2. (Fr. interralle: Ly interralium.) 1. A 
smice between things ; a void space intervening between 
any two objects. 2. Space o time between ary two 
points or events. 3. The apace of time between two Ee: 
orysms of disease, pain, or delirium; remission, 4. The 
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distance between two given sounds in musie, or the dif 
ference in point of gravity or acuteness. 5. A tract al 
Jow or plain ground between hills, or along the banks of 
rivers, usually alluvial land of nvers. Hutchinson, 

IN-TLR-VEIN'ED, a. Intersected as with veins. 

IN-TER-VENE:, vt. [L. wntercemto.) 1. ‘To come ar be 
between persons or things ; to be situated between. 9%. 
To come between points of time or events. 3. To happen 
in a way to disturb, cross or interrupt. 4. To interpose 
or undertake voluntarily for another. 

IN-TER-VENE‘, a. A coming between. Wotton. 

IN-LPRR-VENT-ENT, a. Coming oc being between ; inter- 
cedent. mterposed, (Little used.) Bacon, 

IN-PGR-VEN ING, ppr. or a. Coming or being betweer 
persons or things, or between points of time. 

IN-TER-VEN TOON, ne (L. riterrentio.) 1. A state of 
coming or being between; interposition. 2. Agency of 
persona between persons; interposition ; mediation; any 
Infterterence that wey affect the interests of others, 3 
Agency of means or nstruments.  }. [nterpusition in fa 
vor of another; a veluntary undertaking of one party for 
another. 

tI) LR VENUE, 2. aus tnterrenu.] Inte 

IN-TER-VOURT, vt. (L. interverto.] To turn to another 
course or to another use. [Lutle used.) Wotton, 

INSTA R-VIEW, (in ter-val a. [inter and view.) A mutual 
gigditor view; @ meeting; a conference or mutual com 
Inunication of thoughts. 

INTE R-VOLVES, (in-ter-volv’) r,t. [L. iatervolve.) To 
involve one within another. Wilton. 

IN-TE&-VOLV/ED, (in-ter-valvd!) pp. Involved one with» 
in anuther ,; wrapped together. 

IN-TER-VOLVIUNG, ppr. Involving one within anothers 

IN-TUR-WEAVoE!, 7. t.; pret. intcricuve 5 pp. interwoven. 
1. ‘To weave together , to intermix or unite in tex*ure or 
construction, 2. ‘To intermixz ; to set among or tinge her 
3. To intermingle ; to insert together 

IN-TER-WEAWING, ppr. Weaving together. 

IN-TER-WEAVIING, a. Intertexture. Miltun. 

IN-TER-WISII!, ec. t. To wish mutually to each other 

Little used, 

IN-PER-WORK‘ING, 2, The act of workin 

IN-TER-WREATH'ED, (in-ter-reethd’) a. 
wreath. 

IN “TESTIA-BLE, a. (L. intestabilis. 
ing a will; legally unqualitied or 
testament, 

IN. SESTIA-CY, 2. The state of dying without making a 
will or disposing of one’s effects, 

INTESTIATE, a, (Fr. intestat; L. intestatus.} 1. Dying 
withcut having made a will. 2. Not devised; not dis 
posed of by will. 

IN-VES TATE, x. A person who dies without making a 
Will. ¢ laststone, 

IN-ThST'-NAL, a. Pertaining to the intestines of an ani- 
mal body, Arbuthnot. 

INSTES TINE, a. 'Fr. intestin: L. intestinusa.] 1. inter. 
nal; inward; opposed to ezte nal ; applied to the human 
orotber animal body. 2. [Internal with regard to a state 


together. 
Voven into s 


Not capable of mak- 
isqualified to make a 


t IN-THIRST’, v. t. To make thirsty. Bp. Jfall, 

IN-THRAGIS, ct. [en and thrall.) To enslave ; to reduce 
te bondage or servitude ; to shackle. 

IN-PHRALL‘ED, (in-tbrawld’) pp. Enslaved ; reduced to 
servitude. 

IN-THRALLIING, - Enslaving. 

IN-THRALL'MENT, 2». Servitude ; slavery ; bondage. 
Milton, 

IN-THRONE!, rv, t. To seat on a throne ; to raise to royalty 
or supreme dominion. See Entirone. 

tIN-THRO-NI-ZA'TION, a. The act of enthroning. 

tIN-THRONIZE, ov. t. To enthrone. 

IN-TI-MA-CY, n. Close familiarity or fellowship; nearness 
in friendship. Rugers. 

IN‘TI-MATE, a. [L. tatimus.] 1. Inmost; inward ; inter- 
nal. 2. Near; clase. 3, Close in friendship ar acquaint- 
ance ; familiar. 

IN'TI-MATE, xn. A familiar friend or associate ; one to 
whom the thoughts of another are intrusted without re- 
serve. 

tIN'TI-MATE, v. i. To share together. Spenser. 

IN'TI-MATE, o.t. [Fr. aiden To hint; to suggest ob- 
ecure’ys indirectly or not very plainly ; to give slight no- 
tice of. 

ei al pp. Hinted ; slightly mentioned or signi- 

ed. 

IN'ITI-MATE-LY, adr. 1. Closely ; with elose intermixt- 
ure and union of parts, 2. Closely ; with nearness of 
friendship or alliance, 3. Pamiliarly , particularly. 

INVTE MA-TING, ppr, Hinting : suggesting. 

IN-TI-MA‘TION, o. [Prod Hint; an obscure or indirect 
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fuggestion or notice; a declaration or remark communi- 
cating imperfect information. 
INTIME a. [l. inamus.) Inward ; internal. Digby. 
N-TIML-DATE, ©. t. [Fr. intinider.} To make fearful ; 
to inspire with fear; to dishearten ; to abash. 

IN-TIM'S-DA-TED, pp. Made fearful ; abaslied. 

IN-'TIM/I-DA-TING, ppr. Making fearful ; abashing. 

IN-TIM-I-DA’TION, ». The act of making fearful; the 
mate of being . 

IN TINE-TLV'I-TY, ». The want of the quality of coloring 
or t.aging other bodies. Kirwan. 

IN-TIRE!, IN-TIRE LY. See Extire and its derivatives. 

IN-TTTLE. See Extitus. 

INO, prep. [in and t.] 1. Noting entrance or a passing 
from the outside of a thing to its interior parts. It follows 
verbs expressing motion. 2. Noting penetration beyond 
the outside or surface, ur access to it. 3. Noting insertion. 
4. Noting mixture. 5. Noting inclusion. 6. Noting the 

nat of a thing from one form or state to another, 
-TOL‘ER-A-BLE, a. [Fr. from L. intolerabilis.) 1. Not 

to be borne ; that cannot be endured. 2. Insufferable. 

IN-TOL ER-A-BLE-NESS, x. The quality of being not 
tolerable or sufferable. 

IN-TOL‘ER-A-BLY, adv. Toa degree beyond endurance. 

IN-TOL‘ER-ANCE, n. Want of toleration ; the not en- 
during at all, or not suffering to exist without persecution. 

IN-TOL'ER-ANT, a. [Fr.] 1. Not enduring; not able to 
endure. 2. Not enduring difference of opinion or wor- 
ship ; refusing to tolerate others. 

IN-TOL'ER-ANT, 2. One who does not favor toleration. 

IN-TOL/ER-A-TED, a. Not endured ; not tolerated. 

IN-TOL-ER-A-TION, n. Intolerance ; refusal to tolerate 
others in their opinions o1 wourrhip. 

IN-TOMB’, (in-toom’) c. t. To deposit in a tomb ; to bury. 

IN-TOMIS Eb, (in-toomd') np. Deposited ina tomb ; buried. 

IN-TOMB/ING, (in-toonring) ppr. Depositing in a tomb. 

IN'TO-NATE, v. i. [L. iatunatas.] 1. To sound ; ty sound 
the notes of the musical scale. 2. To thunder. 

IN-TO-NA'SION, n. 1. In music, the action of sounding the 
notes of the scale with the voice, or any other given order 
of musical tones. 2. The manner of sounding or tuning 
the nutes of a musical scale.—3,. In speaking, the modula- 
tion of the voice in expression. 

(N-TONE, tv. i. ite tutors.) ‘To utter a sound, or a deep 
protracted sound, Pupe. 

IN-TOR/SION, n. [L. intorsum.) A winding, bending or 
twisting.—In butany, the bending or twining of any pirt 
of a plant. 

(IN-TORT’, v. t. [L. intortus.] To twist; to wreath ; to 
wind ; to wring. Pope. 

IN-TORT'ED, pp. Twisted ; made winding. Pupe. 

IN-TORT'ING, ppr. Winding ; twisting. 

IN-TOX'LEATE, r,t. [in and L. toricum.) 1. To inebri- 
ate; to make drunk; as with spirituous liquor. 2, To 
excite the spirits to a kind of delirium ; to elate to enthu- 
siasm, frenzy or madness. 

IN-TOXI-CATE a. inebriated, More. 

IN-TOX I-€A-TED, pp. Inebriated ; made drunk ; excited 
to frenzy. 

IN-TOX'L€A TING, ppr. 1. (nebriating ; elating to excess 
or frenzy. 2.a. Having qualities that produce inebriation. 

(N-TOX L-CA-TION, a. Inebriation, ebriety ; drunken- 
news, the act of making drunk. Svuth. 

IN-TRACT- A-BLE, a. (L. tatractatilis.] 1. Not to be gov- 
erned or managed ; violent ; stubborn , obstinate ; refrac- 
tory. 2. Not to be taught; indocile. 

IN TRACT’ A-BLE-NESS, ] 2. 1. The quality of being 

IN TRACT-A-BIL/L-TY, ungovernable ; obstinacy ; 

rverseness, 2. Indocitity. 

IN-TRA€T’A-BLY, adv. In 8 perverse, stubborn manner. 

IN-FRA-FO-LI-A/CEOUS, a. [L. intra and folium.] In 
botany, growing on the inside of a leaf. 

IN-TRANCE’. See Entrance. 

IN-TRAN-QUIL/LLTY, n. Unquietness ; want of rest. 

IN-TRAN'SIENT, a. Not transient, oot passing suddenly 
away. Killingbeck. 

IN-TRANSI-TIVE, a. [L. intransitirus.] In grammar, an 
intransitice verd is one which expresses an action or state 
that ts limited to the agent, or, in other words, an action 
that does nut pass over tu, or operate upon, an object. 

IN-TRANS'P-TIVE-LY, adv. Without an object following ; 
jn the manner of an intransitive verb. 

IN-TRANS-MIS‘SI-BLE, a. That cannot be transmitted. 
J. P. Smith 

IN-TRANS-MU-TA-BIL'I-TY, n. The quality cf not being 
transmutable. Ray. 

IN-TRANS-MO'TA-BLE, a. That cannot be transmuted 
or changed into another substance. Ray. 

IN'TRANT, a. ft: intrans.| Entering ; penetrating. 

-TREASUR » (in-trezh ur) v. t. To lay up as in a treas- 
ane Little used.| Shak 

IN-TREAT' FL, a. See ENTREATFUL. 

(N-TREENCH’, v. ¢. [in, and Fr. trancher.| 1. To dig or 
cuta trench around a place, as in fortification ; to fortify 
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with a ditch and parapet. 2 To furrow; to mak: 
hollows in.— To tatrench on, lterally, to invade; to em 


croach. 
IN-TRENCH’, e. ¢& [Fr. ex and tranchor.) To invade; w& 


encroach. 
t aA RENCIN a. Not to be divided or wounded ; in- 
ivisible. 7 
IN-TRENCH’ED, (in-trenehbt’) pp. Fortified with a ditch 


and 
IN-TRENCH ING, ppr. Fortifying with a trench and par- 


apet. 
IN-ITRENCH MENT, n. A trench; a ditch and parapet. 
IN-TREPID, a. [L. intrepudus.] Fearless; bold; brave 


undaunted. 

IN-TKE-PIDI-TY, n. [Fr. intrepidité.] Fearleasaess , 
fearless bravery in danger ; undaunted courage. 

IN-TREP/LD-LY, ade. Without trembling or shrinking 
from danger ; fearlessly ; daringly ; resolutely. 

tIN’'TRI-CA-BLE, a. Entangling. Shelton. 

IN‘TRI-CA-CY, n. The state of being entangled ; perples- 
ity ; involution ; complication. Addisun. 

IN'TRI-CATE, @ es intricatus.} Entangled; involved ,; 
perplexed ; coniplicated ; obscure. 

IN‘TRI-CATE, v. t. ‘To perplex ; to make obscure. [L. «.] 

IN'TRI-CATE-LY, ado. With involution or infoldings; 
with perplexity or intricacy. Wotwa. 

IN’'TRI-CATE-NESS, x. The state of being involved ; i 
volution ; complication ; perplexity. Sadzey. 

tIN-TRI-€A‘TION, nxn. Entanglement. 

IN-TRIGUE/,, (in-treeg’) n. (Fr. ; It. intrigo.] 1. A fa 
or scheme of a complicrted nature, intended to effect 
some purpuse by secret artifices ; usually applied to affain 
of Jove or government. 2, The plot of a play or romance 
3. Intricacy ; complication ; [obs.] Hale. 

IN-TRIGUE’, (in-treeg’) v. «. To form a plot or scheme, 
usually complicated, and intended to effect geome purpuse 
by secret artifices. 

t IN-TRIGUE’, (in-treeg’) v. &. To perplex or render intri- 
cate. 

IN-TRIGU/ER, (in-treegier) 2. One who intrigues; one 
who forms plots, or pursues an object by secret artifices. 

IN-TRIGU ING (in-treeg ing) ppr. 1. Fonning secret plow 
or schemes, 2 a. Addicted to intrigue ; given tu secret 
machinations, 

IN-TRIGU ING-LY, (in-treeg'ing-ly) ado. With intrigue ; 
with artifice or secret machinations. 

NE a. Entangled ; perplexed. 

N-TRIN SIE a. He intrinseque; L. intrinsecus.) 1. 

IN-TRIN-SLGAL, | nward ; internal; hence, true; 
genuine ; real; cesential ; inherent; not apparent or acci- 
dental. 9. Lutimate ; closely familiar ; [obs.] Wetton. 

IN-TRIN'SI-CAL-LY, ade Internally ; in its nature ; real- 
ly ; truly. Souta. 

IN-TRO-DOCE!, vt. [T.. introduco.} 1. To lead or brin 
in ; to conduct or usher into a place. 2. To conduct an 
mnake Known; to bring tw be acquainted. 3. To bring 
something new into notice or practice. 4. To bnng in; 
ty import. 5. To produce ; to cause to exist. 6. Tu be 
gin tuopen to novice. 7. To bring before the public by 
writing or discourse. 

IN-TRO-DO-CED, (in-tro-dist') pp. Led or conducted in ; 
bronght in ; made acquainted ; imported. 

IN-TRO-DO'CER, 2, One who introduces; one who con- 
ducts another to a place or person; one who makes etran- 
gers known to each other. 

IN-TRO-DOCING, ppr. Conducting or bringing In; mak- 
ing known, 88 one stranger t another; bringing any 
thing into notice or practice. 

IN-TRO-DU€/TION, n. [L. introductio.} 1. The aetion of 
conducting or ushering into a place. @. The act of bring- 
ing inty a country. 3. The act of bringing something 
into notice, practice or use. 4. The part of a book which 
precedes the main work ; a preface or preliminary dis- 
course. 5. The first part of an oration ofr discourse, in 
which the speaker gives some general accuunt of his 
design and subject. 

IN-“TRO-DU€' TIVE, a. Serving to introduce ; serving as 
the means to bring forward something. 

tIN-TRO-DUE’TOR, x. An introducer. 

IN-TRO-DUE TO-RY, a. Serving to introduce something 
else ; previous ; prefatory ; preliminary. 

t IN-'TRO-GRES’S'ON, 2, [L. ttrogressio.} Entrance. 

IN-TROIT:, 2. [Old Fr. wntroite.] A m whic, from 
its being sung whilst the priest made his entrance within 
the rails of the altar, was called introitus or ttrvit 
Wheatley, 

IN-TRO-MIS‘SION, nw. [L. iatromissus.] 1. The action af 
sending in.—2. In Scottish law, an intermeddling with the 
effects of another. 

IN-TRO-MIT"', v. t. [L. intromitto.] To send in; to let in; 
toadmit. 2. To allow toenter; to be the medium by 
which a thing enters. 

ete ei v.s. To intermeddie with tho effects of 
another. 
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th FRO-RECRPTION, n. The att of admitting into or 


IN-TRU-8SPECT", 0. t. [L. iatrospicio.] To look into or 
within ; to view the inside. 

iN-TRO-SPEC' TION, nz. A view of the inside or interior. 

NEC SUee, e. & (L. tatro and sumo.}] To sink in. 

celyn. 

iN-TRU-SUS-CEPTION, or IN-TUS-SUS-CEP‘TION, x. 
The falling of one of an inteatine into another. 

IN-TRO-VE NI-ENT, a. (lL. tatre and veniens.j| Coming 
in or between ; on Tattle used.) Brown. 

IN-TRO-VER'SION, x. The act of turning inwards. 

SN-TRO-VERT’, v. t. [L. tatro and verto.] To turn in- 
wards. Cuwper. 

IN-TRODE’, v. «. [L. tatrudo.] 1. To thrust one’s self in ; 
to come or goin without invitation or welcome. 2. To 
encroach ;, to enter or force one’s self in without permis- 
sion. 3. To enter uncalled or uninvited, or without just 
riyht. 

{N-TRODE’,e. ¢t. 1. To thrust one’s self in, or to enter 
into some place without right or welcome. 2. To force 
OF cast in. 

iN-TROD‘ED, pp. Throst in. 

LN-TROD ER, n. One who intrudes ; ane who thrusts bim- 
self in, or enters where he has no right or is not welcome. 

{N-TRODING, por. Entering without invitation, right or 

i 


EN-TRO' SION, n. [L. intruciv.] L The action of thrusting 
in, or of entering into a place or state without invitation, 
right or welcome. 2. Encroachment; entrance without 
right on the property or possessions of another. 3. Volun- 

entrance on an undertaking wusuitable for the person. 

IN-TRO SIVE, a. Thrusting in or entering without right 

oF Welcome ; apt to intrude. 

EN-TRUST , v. t. To deliver in trust ; to confide to the care 
of ; to commit to another with confidence in his fidelity. 
(N-TRUST’ED, pp. Delivered in trust; committed to the 
bands or care of another, in confidence that he will be 

faithful in discharging his duty. 

IN-TRUST ING, ppr. Delivering in trust ; confiding to the 


care of. 
iN-TU-I'TION, xn. (L. intuitus.] A looking on; a sight or 
view ; the act by which the mind perceives the ayree- 


ment or disagreement of two ideas, or the Wuth of 


. things, the moment they are presented. 
4N-TOL-TIVE, a. (Sp. and It. catuiaco; Fr. intuit]. 1. 
Perceived by the mind immediately, without the inzer- 
vent‘on of argument or testimony , exhibiting truth to the 
mind on bare inspection. 2. Received or obtained by in- 
éauition or simple inspection. 3. Seeing clearly. 4. v- 
ing the power of discovering truth without reasoning. 
an FO. VE-LY, ede. By immediate percoption ; with- 
out resron De 
€N TU-MESCE’, (in-tu-mes') v. i. {L. satumesco.} To 
swell ; to enlarge or expand with heat. 
4N-TU-MES'CENCE, n. 1. The action of swelling. 2. A 
ewell; a swelling with bubbies; a rising and enlarging ; 
8 tumid state. 
¢EN-TO'MU-LA-TED, a. [L. iatumulatus.) Unburied. 
Cockeram. : 
«N-TURB-GES‘CENCE, x. [L. in and turgesco.] A swell- 
ing; the action of swelling or s:ate of being swelled. 
IN-TOSE!, n. [L. setusus.] A bruise. Spenser. 
-TWINE!, v. t. To twine or twist together ; to wreath. 
aN-TWYIN’ED, (in-twind’s pp. ‘Twisted together. 
IN-TWIN'ING, ppr. Wreathing together. 
IN-TWIST', v. t. To twist together ; to interweave. 
IN-TWIST'ED, pp. ‘Twisted together. 
IN-TWIST'ING, ppr. Twisting together. 
IN'U-LIN, 8. A peculiar vegetable principle extracted 
from the inula helenium, or elecampane. Ure. 
(N-UM’BRATE, 0. & {L. frumbro.| To shade. 
IN-UN€'TED, a. Anointed. Cuckeram. 
-USNE’TION, n. (L. inunctus.}] The action of anointing ; 


unction. : 

IN ONCTULOST-TY, an. [(L. me and unctus.) The want 
of anctuosity ; destitation of greasiness or oiliness which 
is perceptib’e to the touch. 

[N-UN/DANT, «. [L. taundaas.) Overflowing. 

{N-UN'DATE, vc. t. [L. tnunderas.] 1. To overflow; to 
deluge ; to spread over with a fluid. & To MM! with an 
peeriowille abundance or supertluity. 

{N-UN’DA-TED, pp. Overfiowed ; spread over with a fluid ; 
copiously supplied. ; 

{N-UN'DA-TING, ppr. Overflowimg ; delaging ; spreading 


over. ‘ 

{N-UN-DA‘TION, 2. (I. tnundatio.] I. An overflow 
of water or other fluid; a flood; arising and spreading 
of water over low grounds. 2. An overspreading of any 
kind ; an overflowing or superfluons abundance. 
IN-UN-DER-STAND'ING, a. Void of understanding. 

-UR-BAN'I-TY, x». Incivility; rade, unpolished man- 
ners or deportment ; want of courteousness. 

IN-URE, v. t. [in and ure.] 1. To babituate ; to accustom ; 
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to apply or expose in use or practice till use gives little of 
no pain ur inconvenience, or makes little impression. 

IN-URE:, v. & To pass in use ; to take or have effect ; to be 
applied ; to serve W the use or benefit of. 

IN-UR‘ED, eis tat Bid Accustomed ; hardened by use. 

IN-URE MENT, wn. Use ; practice ; habit ; custom. 

IN-UR-ING, ppr. 1. Habituating; accustoming. 2. Pass 
ing in use to the benefit of. 

IN-URN’, 0. t. 1. To bury ; to inter; to entomb. Shak. 2 

IN-URN ED, (inurnd’) pp. Deposited 
- n-uro ; ited in a tomb. 

IN-UBN ING i interring © berying. 

IN-U-Si-TA'TION, n. Want of use ; disuse. Paley. 

IN-US'TION, ». [L. inustio.] 1. The action of burning 
2. A branding ; the action of marking by burning. 

AE a. [L_ tmutilis.] Unprofitable ; useless. 
-U-TILILTY, x. [L. inutilitas.) Uselesanese ; the quality 
of gue fitable ; unprofitableness. 

IN-UT'TER-A-BLE, a. That cannot be uttered. 

IN-VADE!, v. t. (L. inrado.] 1. To enter a country, as an 
army with hostile intentions; to enter as an enciny; 
to attack. 2. Tu Attack ; W amail; to assault. 3. ‘Jo at- 
tack ; to infringe ; to encroach on; to violate. 4. Tu go 
into; @ Latsaiym: [vbs.] Spenser. 5. Totallion; to at 
tack ; to seize; as a disease, 

IN-VAD‘ED, pp. Entered by an army with a hostile design , 
attacked ; assaulted ; infringed ; violated. 

IN-VADER, a. 1, One who enters the territory of another 
with a view to war, conquest or plunder. Swift. 2. An 
aseailant. 3. An encroacher; an intruder; one who in- 
fringes the rights of another, 

IN-VAD‘ING, ppr. Entering on the possessions of another 
with a view to wal, conquest or plunder ; assaulting ; in- 
fringing ; attacking. 

IN-VA-LES'CENCE, x. ee tnvalesco.] Strength ; health. 

IN-VAL-E-TO'DI-NA-RY, a. Wanting health. 

IN-VAI/ID, @. [L. invalidus.} 1. Weak; of no force, 
weight or cogency.—2. In lew, having no force, effuct or 
efficacy ; void; null. 

*IN‘VA-LID, x. (Fr. invalide; L. iaralidus.} 1. A per- 
gon who is weak and infirm ; a person sickly or indisposed. 
2. A person who is infirm, wounded, maimed, or other- 
wise disabled for active service ; a suldier or seaman Wun 
out in service. 

IN-VAL‘I-DATE, v.t. [Fr. invalider.} 1. To weaken or 
Jeasen the force of ; to destroy the streneth or validity of ; 
to render of no force or effect. 2. To overthrow ; to prove 
ta be of no force. 

IN-VAL‘I-DA-TED, pp. Rendered invatid or of no force. 

IN-VAL'I-DA-TING, ppr. Destroying the force and effect 


of. 

IN-VA-LIDI-TY, «. [Fr. tavalidité.] Weakness; want 
of eugene y ; want of legal force or efficacy. 

IN-VALID-NESS, ». Invalidity. 

IN-VAL‘U-A-BLE, a. Precious above estimation ; so val- 
uable that its worth cannot be estimated ; inestimabie. 

IN-VAL‘U-A-BLY, adc. Inestimably. Bp. Holl. 

IN-VA'‘RI-A-BLE, a. [Fr.] Constant in the same state ; 
immutable ; unalterable; unchangeable ; that does not 
vary ; always uniform. 

IN-VA‘RI-A-BLE-NESS, x. Constancy of state, condition 
or quality ; immutability ; unchangeableness. 

IN-VA‘RI-A-BLY, adv. Constandy ; uniformly; without 
alteration or change. 

IN-VA RIED, a. Unvaried ; not changing or altering. 

IN-VA'SION, a, [L. invasio.} 1. A hostile entrance into 
the possessions of another ; particularly, the entrance of 
a hostile army into a country for the purpose of conquest 
or plunder, or the attack of a military force. 2 An at 
tack on the rights of another; infringement or violation. 
3. Attaek of a disease ; as the inxranon of the plague in 


Egypt. 
IN-VA SIVE, a. [from inrade.] 1. Entering on another's 
ions with hostile designs ; aggressive. 2, Litiing- 
ing another’s rights. 

IN-VE€ TION, 2. Invective, which see. 

IN-VE€ TIVE, x. (Fr. inrectice.) A railing speech or ex- 
pression ; something uttered or written, intended to cast 
opprubrium, censure or reproach on another, a harsh or 
reproachful accusation. Ut differs from reproof, ax the 
Jatter may come from a friend, and be intended for the 
good of the person reproved ; but inrectire proceeds frum 
an enemy, and ia intended to give pain or to injure. 

IN-VE€’TIVE, a. Satirical ; abusive ; railing. 

IN-VEC TIVE-LY, adr. Satirically ; abusively. 

IN-VEIGH, (in-v3/) v. i, [L. inreho.] To exclaim or rail 
against ; to utter censorious and bitter language agains 
any ome ; to reproach. : 

IN- EIGH'ER (in-vi'er) x. One who rails, arailer. 

IN-VBEIGHING, feria alell igs Exclaiming against ; rail- 
ing al; uttering bitter words. 

IN-VEI'-GLE, rv. t. (Norm. enceogler.) Toentice : to sednice ; 
to wheedle ; to persuade to something evil by deceptive 
arts or flattery. 
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iN CGLED, pp. Enticed; wheedled; seduced from | 

uly. 

1N-VEUGLE-MENT, n. Seduction toevil ; enticement. 

IN-VEIGLER, x. One who entices or draws into any de- 
sign by arts and flattery. 

LN- VEI'GLING, . knticing; wheedling; persuading 
to any thing bade 

IN-VEIL'ED, (in-vald’) a. Covered as with a veil. 

FN-VENT', v. t. [Fe. inrenter.] 1. To tind out something 
new ; to devise sumething not before known ; to contrive 
and produce something that did not befure exist. 2. To 
forge ; to fabricate ; to contrive falsely. 3. To feign; to 
frame by the imagination. 4. To light on; to meet with. 
Spenser, 

IN-VENT’ED, pp. Found out ; devised ; contrived ; forged ; 
tabricated. 

IN-VENT‘ER, See Inventor. 

IN-VENT’F UL, a. Full of invention. Gifford. ; 

IN-VEN‘II-BLE, a. Discoverable ; capable of being found 


out, 
IN-VENT'ING, ppr. 
known ; devising or 


cating. 

IN-VEN-TION, n. (L. inventio.} 1. The action or opera- 
tion of finding out something new; the contrivance of 
that whieh did not before exist. Incention differs from 
discovery. Invention is applied to the contrivance and 
production of something that did not before exist. Dis- 
covery brings to light that which existed before, but which 
was not known. We are indchted to inrention for the 
thermometer and barometer. We are indebted to discovery 
for the knowledge of the isles in the Pacific vcean, and 
for the knowledge of galvanism. 2. That which 1s in- 
vented. 3. Forgery ; fiction.—4. In painting, the tinding | 
o choice of the objects which are Ww enter into the com- 
pusition of the piece.—5. In poctry, it is applied to what- 
ever the pvet udds to the history of the subject.—6. In 
rhetoric, the finding and selecting of arguments to prove 
and illustrate the point in view. 7. Phe power of invent- 
ing ; that skill or ingenuity which is or may be employed 
in contig any thing new. 8. Discovery; the finding 
of things hidden or before unknown ,; [less proper.) Ray. 

IN-VENT-IVE, a. [Fr. iarentif.| Able to invent; quick 
at contrivance ; ready at expedients. Dryden. - 

IN-VENT'OR, vn. One who finds out something new ; one 
who contrives and produces any thing not before existing ; 
a contriver. 

IN-VEN-TORI-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of an inven- 


tory. 
IN'VEN-TO-BIED, pp. Inserted or registered in an inven- 

tory. 
IN'VEN-TO-RY 


Finding out what was before un- 
contriving something new ; fabri- 


a. ie Tt. iventario.] 1. An account, 
catalogue or schedu e of all the goods and chattels of a 
deceased person. 2. A catalogue of movables. 3. A 
catalogue or account of particular things. 
EN'VEN-TO-RY, v. ¢. [Fr. inventorier.] 1. To make an 
inventory of ; to make a list, catalogue or schedule of. 
2. To insert or register m an aceount of goods. 
IN-VENT'KESS, an. A female that invents. 
IN-VERSE’, (in-vers') a. (L. inversus.] Inverted ; recip- 


rocal. 

IN-VERSE'LY, (in-vers‘ly) adv. In an inverted order or 
manner; when more produces less, and lesa produces 
more ; or when one thing is greater or less, in proportion 
as another is less or greater 

IN-VER SION, nx. [L. inversiv.} 1. Change of order, go that 
the last becornes first, and the first last ; a turning or change 
of the natural order of things. 2. Change of places, so 
that each tikes the pnce of the other. 3. A turning back- 
wards ; a contrary rule of operation.—4, In grammar, a 
change of the natural order of words.—5. In music, 
the change of povition either of a subject or of a 
chord. 

tN-VERT’, v. ¢. [L. inverto.] 1. To turn into a contrary 
direction ; to turn upside down. 2. To place in a con- 
trary order or method.—3. In music, to change the order 
of the notes which form a chord, or the parts which 
compose harmony. 4. To divert; to turn into another 
channel, to embezzle ; [ds.} 

IN-VEFT E-BRAL, a. Destitute of a vertebral colamn. 

IN.VERT'E-BRA-TED, a. Destitute of a back bone or ver- 
tebral chain Good. 

IN-VERT ED, pp. Turned to a contrary direetion ; turned 
upside down ; changed in order. 

IN-VERT‘ED-LY, adc. In a contrary or reversed order. 

IN-VERT’ENT, zn. A medicine intended to invert the nat- 
ura! order of the successive irmtative motions. 

EIN-VERT'ING, ppr. Turning in s contrary direction ; 
changing the order. 

IN-VEST", r,t. [Fr. taveetir ; L. inrestio.] 1. To clothe; 
to dress ; to put garments on ; to array. 2. To clothe with 
office or authority ; to place in possession of an office, 
rank or dignity. 3. To adorn; to grice. 4. To clothe ; 
to eurround. 5. To confer; togive ; [/. u.J 6. Toinclose ; 
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to surround ; to block up; to lay siege to. 7. To cloth 

money ith something permanent or iess fleeting. 
IN-VEST'ED, pp. Clothed ; dressed ; adorned ; inclosed. 
IN-VEST'IEN'T, a. Covenng; elothing. Woodrcard, 
IN-VEST'I-GA-BLE, o. That may investigated of 

searched out ; discoverable by rational search or disquisi- 


tion. 

IN-VEST'1-GATE, +. t. [L. txvestigo.] To search into; 
to inquire and exnmine into with care and accuracy ; W\» 
find out by careful disquisition. 

IN-VEST'1-GA-TED, pp. Searched into; examined with 
care. 

IN-VEST'I-GA-TING, ppr. Searching into; inquiring inw 
with care. 

IN-VES-TI-GA'TION, a. (L. trnestigatio.] The action or 
process of searching minutely fer truth, facts or pmn- 
ciples ; a careful inquiry to find out what i* unknown. 

IN-VEST'I-GA-TIVE, a. Curious and deliberate in re 
searches, Peyve. 

IN-VEST'I-GA-TOR, n. One who searches diligently into 


a subject. 

IN-VEST'I-TURE, x. (Fr.] 1. The action of giving pos 
session, or livery of seizin. 2. The right of giving pos 
session of any manor, office or benefice. Ralagh. 

IN-VEST‘IVE, a. Clothing ; encircling. 

IN-VEST/MENT, n. 1. The action of investing. & 
Clothes ; dreas; garment; habit. Shak. 3. The act of 
surrounding, blocking up ur besieging by an armed foree. 
4. The laying out of money in the purchase of some spe- 
cies of property. 

IN-VET’ER-A-CY, 2. (L. inveteratio.) Long contineanece, 
or the firmness or deep-rooted obstinacy of any quality or 
state acquired by time. 

IN-VET‘ER-ATE, a. (L. inveteratus.] 1. Old ; long-estad- 
lished. 2. Deep-rooted ; firmly established by long coo- 
tinuance ; obstinate. 3. Having fixed habits by long con- 
tinuance. 4. Violent ; deep-rovted ; obstinate. 

IN-VET’ER-ATE, ce. t. [L. tnreterv.] To fix and settie by 
long continuance. (Little used.) Bacon. 

IN-VET/ER-ATE-LY, ade. With obstinacy ; violently. 

IN-VET‘ER-ATE-NESS, rn. Obstinacy confirmed by ume, 
inveteracy. Locke. 

IN-VET-ER-A'TION, n. The act of hardening or con finn- 
ing by long continuance. 

*IN-VIDI-OUS, a. (L. tavidiosus.] 1. Envious; malig 
nant. 2. Likely to ineur ill-will or hatred, or to provoke 
envy ; hateful. 

*IN-VIDI-OUS-_LY, adr. 1. Enviously ; malignantv. 2. Ip 
a manner likely to provoke hatred. 

*IN-VID'TL-OUS-NESBS, vx. The quality of provoking envy 
or hatred. 

IN-VIGI-LANCE, 2. Want of vigilance ; neglect of watch 


in 
IN. VIGOR, v. t. To invigorate; to animate ; to encour 


e. 

IN-ViG‘O-RATE, v. t. [It. invigorire.| To give vige. 
to ; to strengthen ; to animate ; to give life and energy to 

IN-VIG'O-RA-TED, pp. Strengthened ; animated. 

IN-VIG‘O-RA-TING, ppr. Giving fresh vigor to; strength- 
ening. 

IN-VIG-O-R ATION, n. The aetion of invigorating 
state of being invigorated, tare 

IN-VILILAGED, a. ‘Turned into a viWlage. 

IN-VIN‘CI-BLE, a. [Fr. invincible.) 1. Not to be conquer- 
ed or subdued ; that cannot be overcome ; unconquera- 
ble. 2. Not tu be overcome ; insuperable. 

IN-VINI-BLE-NESS, or IN-VIN-CULBIL/L-TY, xn. The 
quality of being unconquerable ; insuperableness. 

IN-VIN‘CI-BLY, adv. Uneonquerably ; insuperably. 

IN-V1‘O-LA-BLE, a, [L. tacivlamlis.} 1. Not w be pro- 
faned ; that ought not to be injured, polluted or treated 
with irreverence. 2. Not to be broken. 3. Not to be in- 
ured or tarnished. 4. Not susceptible of burt or wound. 

IN-V1'O-LA-BLE-NESS, or IN-VI-O-LA-BIL/I-TY, a. 
1. The quality or state of being inviolable. 9. The qual- 
ity of nut being subject to be broken. 

IN-VI'O-LA-BLY, edv. Without profanation; without 
breach or failure. 

IN-VI'O-LATE, a. [L. ixviolatus.] Unhurt; uninyared , 
unprofaned ; unpolluted ; unbroken. 

IN-VI’O-LA-TED, a. Unprofaned ; unbroken ; unviols- 


ted. 
IN'VI-OUS, a. tnvius.] Im ble ; nntrodden. 
IN‘VI-OUS-NESS, n. State of being impassable. Ward. 
IN-VI-RIL/I-TY, ». Absence of manhood. Pryxzse. 
IN-VISE/ATE, v.¢. [L. in and viscus.) 1.,To hime ; to 
daub with To catch with glue or birdlime. 


Lutle used. | 
I oe TE, v. t. To breed; to nourish. [4 dad 
word. 

IN-VIS-BILE-TY, or IN-VI®1-BLE-NESS, nw. The 
state of being invisible ; imperceptiblenese to the eight. 
IN-VIS'1-BLE, a. (L. invmindilis.] That cannot be scen , 

imperceptible by sight. 
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iN-VI8S1-BLY, ego. In a manner to eecape the sight ; im- | 


ptibly to the eye. Denham 
-VI@ION, ». Want of vision, or the power of seeing. 
IN-VI-TA'TION, =. [L. invitatio.} The act of inviting ; 
solicitation. 
{N-VI‘'TA-TO-RY, a. Using or containing invitations. 
iN-VI'TA-TO-RY, 2. A part of the service in the Catholic 
church ; a psalm or anthem sung in the morning. 
{N-VITE’, 0. t. [L. tavito.] 1. To ask w do some act or 
to go to some place ; to request the company of a person. 
2. To allure ; to draw to; to tempt to came; to induce 
by pleasure or hope. 3 To present temptations or aljure- 
ments to. 
{N-VITE’, v. i. To ask or call to any thing pleasing. Milton. 
IN-VIT'ED, pp. Solicited ; to come or go in per- 


son ; all . 
tIN-VITE‘MENT, a. Act of inviting ; invitation. B. Jon- 


son. 

IN-VIT‘ER, 2. One who invites. Pope. 

IN-VITING, ppr. 1. Soliciting the somipeny. of ; asking 
to attend. 2 a. Alluring ; tempting ; drawing to. 

IN-VIl‘ING, 2. Invitation. Shak. 

SES, adv. In such a manner as to invite or al- 
ure. 

iN-VIT‘ING-NESS, 2. The quality of being inviting. 

IN-VIT‘RI-FI-A-BLE, a. That cannot be vitrified or con- 
verted into glass. Kirwan, 

IN'VO-CATE, ». t. [L. invoco.] To invoke ; to call on in 
supplication ; to implore ; to address in prayer. 

IN’ A-TED pp. Invoked ; called on in prayer. 

IN'VO-CA-TING, ppr. Invoking. 

{N-VO-€A/TION, av. [L. inrocativ.} 1. The act of ad- 
dressing in prayer. The form or act of calling for the 
assistance or presence of any being, particularly of some 
divinity. 3. A judicial call, demand or order. Wheaton’s 


Rep. ‘ 

IN'VOICE, a. (Fr. envoi.) 1. Ince r-nerce, a written ac- 
count of the particulars of merchi:s:iwe, shipped or sent 
to a purchaser, consignee, factor, .c., with the value or 
prices and charges annexed. 3. A written account of 
ratable estate. Laws of New Hampshire. 

IN'VOICE, v.t. To make a written account of goods or 


avoir with their prices. 

“VOICED, pp. Inserted in a list with the price or value 

annexed. Robinaon. ne 

{N'VOIC-ING, ppr. Making an account in writing of goods, 
with their prices on values annexed ; inserting in an in- 


voice. 
{N-VOKB, vo. t. [L. invoco.] 1. To address in prayer ; to 
call on for assistance and protection. 2. Toorder ; to call 
BR tay . Wert. 
-VOK’ED, (in-vdkt’) pp. Addressed in prayer for aid ; 


called. 

IN-VOK ING aa Addressing in prayer for aid ; calling. 

{IN-VOL'U-CEL, x. [dim. of involucre.] A partial involu- 
cre; an involucret. Eaton. 

gN-V0-LO'CEL-LATE, a. Surrounded with involucels. 

JN-VO-LO’ERUM, } n. te from incolvo.] In botany, a 

{N-VO-LO'€R calyx remote from the flower. 

IN-VO-LO’ERED, a. Having an involucre, as umbels. 

IN-VO-LO‘€RET, x. A small or pera! involucrum. 

IN-VOL'UN-TA-RLLY, adv. 1. Not by choice; not spon- 
taneously ; against one’s wil]. 2 In a manner independ- 
ent of the will. 

aN-VOLV/UN-TA-RI-NESS, 2. 1. Want of choice or will. 
Bp. Hall. 2. Independence on the will. 

w-VouUN-TA-RY, a. [Fr. tnvvelontaire.] 1. Not hav- 
ing will or choice ; unwilling. 2. Independent of will or 
choice. 3. Not proceeding from choice ; not done will- 
ingly ; to the will. 

IN! o-LU E, n. Ma involutus.] A curve traced by the 
end of a string folded upon a figure, or unwound from it. 


IN'VO-LUTE a. (L. involutus.) In botany, rolied spi- 
EN -VO-LU-TED, | rally inwards. 
{N-VO-LOTION, 2. [Fr.; L. involutio.] 1. The action 


of bie hag 3 or infolding. 2. The state of being entan- 
gled or involved ; complication.—3. In grammar, the in- 
sertion of one or more clauses or members of a sentence 
bet ween the agent or subject and the verb.—4. Ia alye- 
bra, the raising of a quautity from its root to any power 


assigned. 
INVOLVE, (in-volv‘) v. ¢. [L. hha 4 1. To envelop ; 
to cover with surrounding matter. To envelop in 


any thing which exists on all sides. 3. To ed ine 
i . To 


comprise. 4 To intwist; to join; to connect. 
take in; to catch; to conjoin. 6. To entangle. 7. To 
unge; to overwhelm. 8. To inwrap; to infold ; to 
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IN-VUL-NER-A-BIL-TY, or IN-VUL/NER-A-BLB 
NESS, r. The quality of being invulnerable. 

IN-VUL'NER-A-BLE, a. [L. invulneradilis.) That cannot 
?}e wounded ; incapable of receiving injury. 

IN WALL’, v. &. To incluse or fortify with a wall. 

IN‘W ARD, a. (oak: suweard ) 1. Internal ; interior ; placed 
or being within. 2. Intimate; domestic; familiar. 3. 
Seated in the mind or soul. S&ak. 

IN'W AKD, or IN'WARDS, adv. 1. Toward the inside ; aa, 
turn the attention invard. 2 ‘Toward the centre or iu. 
terior. 3. Intothe mind or thoughts. - 

IN'WARD-LY, adv. 1. In the inner aioe internally. 2. 
In the heart ; privately ; secretly. ‘Towards the cen 


tre. 

t IN'WARD-NESS, x. 1. Intimacy ; familiarity. Skak. 2 
Internal state ; egg eae 

IN'‘WARDS, 2x. plu. The inner parts of an animal ; the 
bowels ; the viscera. Milton. 

IN-WEAVE’, v. t.; pret. tnwove ; PP. tnwoven, inwore 
To weave together ; to intermix or intertwine by weav 


ing. 
IN- WHEEL, v. t. [in and wheel.] To encircle. Beas 


mont. 
t LIN'‘WIT, n. [se and wit.] Mind; understanding. 
NORE, v. t. To hide in woods. Sidney. 
IN-WORK'ING, ppr. or a. Working within. 
IN-WORK'ING, n. Internal operation ; energy within. 
INWOVEN, pp. Woven in; intertwined by weaving 
IN-WRAP’, (in-rap’) wv. t 1. To involve; to infold; tc 
cover by wrapping. 2. To involve in difficulty or per 
plexity ; to perplex. 3. To ravish or transport. 
IN-WREATHE/, (in-reeth’) v. ¢. To surround or encom- 
pases as with 3 wreath, or with something in the form of 8 


wreath. 

IN-WROUGBT", (in-rawt’) pp. or a. Wrought or wo.ked 
in or among other things ; adorned with figures. 

VYO-DATE, x. A compound consisting of oxygen, iodin and 
a base. Lenry. 

T'O-DI€, a. Jodic acid is a compound of fodin and oxygen. 

Tr'O-DIDE, ». A compound of jodin with a metal or other 
substance. 

VO-DIN ag (Gr. ewdns.} In chemistry, a peculiar sub- 

NO-DINE, stance obtained from certain sea-weeds of 
marine plants. 

Y'O-DOUS, a. Jodous acid is a compound of iodin and oxy- 

en, containing less of the latter than todic acid. 

I-OD'U-RET, rx. A compound of iodin and a base. 

Y'O-LITE, x. {Gr. cov and A:805.}] A mineral. 

I-ON‘I€, a. 1. The Jontc order, in architecture, is that ape- 
cies of column named from Ionia. It is more -slender 
than the Doric and Tuscan. Encyc.—2. The Junie dialect 
of the Greek language is the dialect used in lonia.—3. 
The Jonic sect of philosophers was that founded by Thales 
of Miletus, in Ionia. 4. Denoting an airy kind of music 

I-YTA, vn. Atittle. Barrorr. 

IP-E-C€A€-U-AN/HA, 2. A root produced in South Ameri 
ca, much used as an emetic. 

I-RAS-CLBIL‘-TY, or I-RASCLBLE-NERSS, 2. The qual 
ity of being irascible, or easily inflamed by anger ; irritsa- 
bility of temper. 

I-RANS'CI-BLE, a. [Fr.] Very susceptible of anger; easily 

rovoked or inflamed with resentment; irntable. 

TRE, 2. (Fr.; L. ira.) Anger; wrath; keen resentment. 

IRE‘FUL, a. Angry ; wroth; furious with anger, 

TRE FUL-LY, adv. In an angry manner. 

VRE-NAREH, x. (Gr. erpnvaoxns.) An officer formerly 
employed in the Greek empirc, to preserve the public 
tranquillity. 

I-RENJ-€AL, a. Pacific ; desirous of peace. 

I-RI-DES'‘CENCE, n. Exhibition of colors like those of the 
rainbow. ‘ 

I-RI-DES'CENT, a. Having colores like the rainbow. 

LRID‘T-UM, a. [from iris.] A metal of a whitish color. 

YRIS, n.. plu. Insses. [L. iris.] 1. The rammw. 2. An 
appearance resembling the rainbow. 3. The colored cir- 
cle which surrounds the pupil of the eye. 4. The change- 
able colurs which sometimes y ini in the glasses of tele- 
scopes, microscopes, &c. 5. A colored spectrum which a 
triangular glass prism casts on a wall, when placed at a 
due angle in the sun-beams. 6. The flower-de-is, of 
flag- flower, a genus of many species. 

YRI-SA-TED, a. Exhibiting the prismatic colors; resem- 
bling the rainbow. Philips. 

TRISED, a. Containing colors like those of the rainbow. 

I'RISH, a. Pertaining to Ireland. 

YRISH, 7. 1. A native of [reland. 2. The language of 
the [Irish ; the Hiberno-Celtic. 

TYRISH-ISM, ». A mode of speaking peculiar to tho 


Irish. 

YRISH-RY, 2. The fe of Ireland. Bryskett. 

iRK, v. t. (Beot. irka| To wenry ; to give pain to; used 
only impersonally. . [Obsolescent.] 

t Obselete 
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IRK'SOME, a. Wearisuime ; tedicus ; tiresome; giving un- 
easiness, Addin. 

IRKE/SOME-LY, ade. Ina wenrisome or tedious manner. 

IKK SOMBE-NESS, a. Tediousness ; wearisomeness. 

TRON, (furn, er im) #,. joan. rea yg Bcol, wee, yrn, OF 
airn; Jel. cura: Dan. tern.) 1. A metal, the hardest 
Most common and most useful of all the metals ; of a livid 
whitish color inclined to gray, internally composed, to 
appenrance, of small facets, and susceptible of a fine pol 
eh. 2 An instrument or utensil made uf iron.—3. Fig- 
uratirely, strength ; power. Dan. ti. 4. Frons, plu., fet- 

ters; chains; manacies ; handcutis. Pe. cv. 

IRON, (Yurn) a. I. Made of iron; consisting of tron. 2. 
Resembling iron in color. 3. Harsh; rude; severe ; mis- 
ciable. 4. Binding fast; not to be broken. 5. Hard of 
understanding ; dull. 6. Firm ; robust. 

TRON, (iurn) v. t. 7. To smooth with an instrument of 
iron. 2 To shackle with irons ; w fetter or handcutf. 3. 
To furnish or arin with tron. 

IR‘ON-€ LAY, (Y’urn-kla) 2. A substance intermediate 
between basalt and wacky, of a reddish-brown culor, and 
occurring massive or vesicular. 

TK‘ONED, (i urnd) pp. Smnoothed with an iron ; shackled ; 
arined witb iron. 

FR‘ON-FLINT, x. Ferruginous quartz. 

TR'ON-HEX RED, u. Hardhearted ; unfeeling ; cruel. 

IR'ON-MOLD, x. A spot op cloth made by applying rusty 
iron to the cloth when wet. 

TR‘ON-MON-GER, n. A dealer in tron wares or hardware. 

IR/ON-SICK, a. In seumen’s lanvuuge, a ship is said to be 
trunnck, when her bolts and naily are so much corroded 
or eaten with rust that she bas become leaky. 

TR‘ON-S TONE, x. An ore of iron. 

IR'‘ON-WOOQD, n. The popular name of a genus of trees 
called sidcrurylon, of several species. 

IR‘ON WORK, ve. A generti name of the parts or pieces 
ofa building which consist of iron; any thing made of 


iron. 

TR‘ON-WORKS, a. plu, The works or establishment where 
pig-iron is wrought into bars, é&c. 

TR. ON-WORT, nx. A genus of plants called sideritis, of 
several species. 

T-RON IE, a. Lronical. B. Jonson. 

I-RON'LCAL, a. [Fr. ironigue.} Expressing one thing and 
meaning another. 

T-RON'1-CAL-LY, adv. By way of irony; by the ase of 
irony. 

TVRON-IST, 2. One who deals in irony. Pope. 

IR.ON-Y, (iurn-y) a. 1. Made or consisting of iron; par- 
taking of iron. 2. Resembling iron; burd. 

PRON-Y, a. (Fr. tronie: L. wonia.) A mode of speech ex- 
pressing a sense contrary to that which the speaker in- 
tends to convey. 

TROUS, a. [from ire.) Apt to be angry. Chaucer. 
R-RA'DI-ANCE, On. [L. trradians.) 1. Emission of rays 

IR-RA'DI-AN-CY, of light on an object. 2 Beams of 
light emitted ; lustre ; splendor. 

IR-RA'DI-ATE, vr. ¢. [ae radia} 1. To illuminate ; to 
brighten ; to make splendid ; to adorn with lustre. 2. To 
enlighten intellectually ; to iNuminate. 3. Tu animate 
by heat or light. 4. To decorate with shining orna- 
ments, 

([R-RA'IDI-ATFH, v. i. To emit rays; to shine. 

IR-RA'DLATE, a. Adorned with shining ornaments. 

IR-RA/DI-A-TED, pp. Wluminated ; enlightened; made 
luminous or bright ; decarated with rays of light or with 
eomething shining, 

IR-RA'DI-A-TING, ppr. [Numinating; decorating with 
heame of light. : 

IR-RA-DI-A TION, =. 1. The act of emitting beams of 
light. 2. INumination ; brightness, 3. Intellectual light. 
4. The act of emitting wWinute particles or effluvia m 
some substance. 

*IR-RA‘TION-AL, a. [L. irrationalis.] 1. Not raftonal ; 
void of renson or understanding. 2 Notaccori.i:. ¢ the 
dictates of reason ; contrary to reason ; absurd. 

*IR-RA-TION-AL‘E-TY, a. Want of reason or the powers 
of understanding. 

PIR R we TION-ALLY, adr, Without reason ; in a manner 
contrary to reason ; absurdly. 

IK-RE-€LAIM‘A-BLE, a. 1. Not to be reclaimed ; that 
cannot be recalled from error or vice; that cannot be 
brought to reform. 2. That cannot be tamed. 

IR-RE-CLAIM‘A-BLY, adv. So as not to ndmit of reforma- 
tion. 

(R-REC ON-CTI/A-BLE, a. 1. Not to be recalled to amity, 
or a state of friendship and kindness; retaining entnity 
that cannot be appeased or subdued. 2. That cannot be 
appeased or subdued. 3. That cannot be made to agree 
or be consiatent ; incongrnous ; incompatible. ' 

(B-RE€-ON-CTL/A-BLE-NESS, ». The quality of being 
irreconcilable , fncongruity ; focompatibility. 

TR-RE€-ONATL/A-BLY, adc. In a nanner that precludes 
reconciliation. 


IR-RRE@ON-CILE, n. ¢. To prevent from being recon 


ciled. 

[R-REE-ON-CTL/ED, (ir-rek-on-stld/) a. jin and reconcidd 
ed.] 1. Not reconciled. 2. Not atoned for. Shak, 

IR-REC-ONCILE- ALENT, wn. Want of reconeiliation; dis 
agreement. 

(R-RE€-ON-CIL-I-A ‘TION, 2. Want of reconciliation. 

IR-RE-CORIVA-BLE, a. Not to be recorded. Cocheram. 

[R-RE-COV'ER-A-BLE, a. 1. Not to be recovered or re- 
paired. 2. That cannot be regained. Hogers. 3. That 
cannit be obtained by demand or suit. 4. Not to be rem- 

led. 

IR-RE-COV'ER-A-BLE-NESS, x. The state of being irre 
coverable. liunne. 

{R-RE-COV'ER-A-BLY, adv. 1. Beyand recovery ; be- 
yond the possibility of being regained, repaired or reme 
died. 2. Beyond the ibility of being reclaimed. 

tIR-RE-€C'PER A-BLF, a. lrreeoverable. 

t IR-RE-CC’/PER-A-BLY, adv. Irrecoverably. 

t IR-RE-€CR'ED, (ir-re-kGrd’) a. [m and recered.) Not to 
be cured. 

IR-KE DEEM‘A-BLE, «. 1. That cannot be redeemed. 
2. Not subject to be paid at the pleasure of government. 
IR-RE-DEEM/‘A-BLE-NESS, or IR-RE-DEEM-A-BIL I- 

TY, x. The quatity of being not redeemable. 

IR-RE-DOCI-BLE, a. 1. Not to be reduced ; that cannot 
be brought back to a former state. 2. That cannot be re- 
duced or changed to a different state. 

cot iid E-NESS, nr. The quality of being trredu- 
cible. 

*IR-RE-FRA'GA-BLE, or IR-REFRA-GA-BLE, 4. That 
cannot be refuted or overthrown ; incontestable ; undeni- 


able. 

* IR-RE-PRA/GA-BLE-NESS, or IR-RE-FRA-G A-BT1,'1- 
TY, ». The quality of being irrefragable or incapable of 
refutation. 

*TR-RE-FRA’‘GA-BLY, adv. With force or strength thas 
caine be overthrown; with certainty beyund refata- 

on. 

*IR-RE-FOT’A-BLF, a. [Low L. irre lis.) That can- 
not be refuted or disproved. Bp. flall. 

° = liga atari aaa Beyond the possibility of refuta- 
tion. 

TR-RE-GEN‘ER-A-CY, x. Unregeneracy. J. Mf. Mason. 

IR-REG'U-LAR, a. Fr. irreguler; L. wregularis.) 1. 
Not regular ; not aceording to common form or rules. 2 
Not according to established principles or castoms ; devi- 
ating from usage. 3. Not conformable to nature ar the 
usual operation of natural laws. 4. Not according to the 
niles of art; immethodical. 5. Not in conformity to laws, 
human or divine ; deviating from the rules of moral recti- 
tude ; vicious. 6. Not straight. 7. Not aniform.--. fn 
grammar, an irregular noun or verb is one which dewi- 
ates from the common rules jn its inflections. 

IR-REG‘U-LAR, r. A soldier not in regular service. 

IR-REG-U-LAR‘T-TY, «. [Fr. irregulante.) 1. Deviation 
from a straight line or from any comman or established 
role; deviation from method or order. 2. Deviation from 
law, human or divine, or from moral rectitude ; inordinate 
practice ; vice. 

IR-REG'U-LAR.LY, ado. Without rule, method or order. 

t IR-REG'U-LATE, vc. t. To make irregular ; to disorder. 

IR-REI/A-TIVE, a. Not relative: unconnected.—frrele- 
tive chords, im musi, have nv common sound. 

IR-REL'A-TIVE-LY, adr. Unconnectedly. Bevle. 

IR-REL/E-VAN-CY, a. Inapplicability , the quality of not 
being applicable, or of not serving to aid and support. 

IR-REL‘E-VANT, a. [in, and Fr. referer.) Not relevant 5 
not applicable or pertinent; bot serving to support. 

IR-REL/E-VANT-LY, adr. Without being to the 

IR-RE-LIRV‘A-BLE, a. Not admitting relief. Hargrace. 

IR-RE-LIG‘ION, (ir-re-lid‘jun) ». (Fy.: in and relinon.) 
Want of religion, or contempt of it; impiety. Drydrs. 

IR-RE-LIG‘ION-IST, n. One who ts destitute of religions 
principles , a despiser of religion. Nott. 

IR-RE.LIGIOUS, (ir-retid jus) a. (Fr. e&veliytewr.) 1 
Destitute of religious principles; contemning religion, 
impious; ungedly. 2 Contrary to religion ; profane ; 
impious ; wicked, 

IR-RE-LIGTOUS-LY, ado. With impiety ; wickedly. 

IR-RE-LIG@iOUS-NESS, 2 Want of religious principles or 
practices ; ungodliness. 

IR-RF-ME-A-BLE, a. [L. rremeabilis.] Admitting no re 
turn. Dryden. 

IR-RE. ME'DI-A-BLE, a. [Fr.] 1. Not to be remedied 
that eannit be cured. 2. Not to be corrected or redre=sed 

IR-RF-M¥.1vt-A-BLE-NESS, x. State of being irremediable 

IB-RE-MEI-A-BLY, adr. In a manner or degree that 
precindes remedy, cure or correction. Bp. Tayler. 

IR-RE-MISSI-K1.F, a. [Fr.] Not to be pardoned ; that 

ean nea seg net 
- 831-BLE-NESS, a. uality of being anpar- 
donable, Hammond. ; ? z . = 

IR-RE-MIS‘SI-BLY, adv. So an nat to be pardoned. 
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(B-RE-MOV A-BIL/I-TY, 2. The quality or state of being 
irremovable, or not removable from otlice. 

{R-RE-MOV'A-BLE, «. That canuut be moved, removed, 
or changed. Shek. 

IR-RE-MO NER-A-BLE, a. That cannot be rewarded. 

(R-RE-NOWN’‘ED, (ir-re-gownd’) a. Not cenowned; not 


celebrated. 

tR-REP-A-RA-BIDJI-TY, ». The quality or state of being 
irreparable, or beyond repair or recovery. 

§R-REP A-RA-BLE, re wre rable: 1. That cannot 
eee eee 2. ‘That cannot be recovered or 
regained. 

{R-KEP!A-RA-BLY, adv. In a manner or degree that pre- 
cludes recovery or repair. 

(R-KRE-PEAL-A-BIL!I-TY, »n. The quality of being irre- 
pealable. 

{R-KE-PEAL/A-BLE, a. That cannot be repealed. 

{K-KE-PRAU/A-BLE-NESS, a. Lrrepealability. 

(R-RE-PEAL‘A-BLY, adv. Beyond the power of repeal. 

IR-RE-PENT‘ANCE, x. Want of repentance. 

{R-RE-PLEV'I-A-BLE, a. That cannot be replevied. 

1M RE PLEVILSABLEY 3. That cannot be replevied. 

4B-K EP-RE-HENS'I-BLE, a. Not reprehensible ; not Ww be 
blamned or censured ; free from fault. 

R-REP-RE-HENS’1-BLE-NESS, x. The quality of being 
irre prehensible. 

IR-KRLP-KE-HENS'I-BLY, adr. In a manner not to incur 
blame ; without blame. Sher woud. 

@R-REP-RE-SENT'A-BLE, a. Not to be represented ; that 
cannot be figured or represented by any image. 

MR-RE-PReESS'1-BLE, a. That cannot be repressed. 

IR-RE-PROACH'A-BLE, a. That cannot be justly re- 
proached ; free from blame ; upright ; innocent. 

1K-Ris-PROACH!A-BLE-NESS, «. The quality of state of 
bcitiy not reproachable. 

[R-it-PROACH A-BLY, ade. Ina manner not to deserve 
reproach , blamelesaly. 

IR E-PROV’‘A-BLE, a. That cannot be jastly reproved ; 
blameless ; upright. 

IR RE-PROV/A-BLY . adv. So as not to be liable to reproof 
or blaine. Weever 

{R-REP-TT TIOUS, a. 


duced. 

{R-KE-SIST’ANCE, xn. Forbearance to resist ; non-resist- 
ance ; sive submission. mae * 

AR-Re-SIST-[-BIL/I-TY n. The quality of being irre- 

IR-RE-SIST'I-BLE-NESS, | sistible ; power or furce be- 
-ond resistance or opposition. 

CR-RE-SISTI-BLE, a. [Fr.] That cannot be successfully 
resisted or o ; superior to opposition. 

IR -RE-SIST I-BLY, adv. With a power that cannot be suc- 
cessfully resisted or o : ss ci 

{R-BRE¥'O-LU-BLE, ¢. [L. ia and resolvo.] Not to be dis- 
solved ; incapabie of dissolution. Boyle. 

IR-RES'O-LU -BLE-NESS, x. The quality of being indisso- 
luble ; resistance to separation of parts by heat. 

TR-RES'O-LUTE, a. Not firm or constant in purpose ; not 
decided ; not determined ; wavering; given to doubt. 

IR-RE#O-LUTE-LY, adv. Without firmness of mind ; 
without decision. 

YR-RE#O-LUTE-NESS, x. Want of firm determination or 


Bg ye ; vacillation of mind. 
&R-RES-O-LO‘TION, nx. [Fr.] Want of resolution ; want 
of decision in urpuee ; @ fluctuation of mind. 
L 


Escroaching ; privately intre- 


{R- RE-SOLV'E , adv. Without settled determination. 
[ Lettie used.) Boyle. 
IR -RE-SPEETIVE, a. Not regarding circumstances. 


IR-RE-SPECT'VE-LY, adv. Without regard to circum- 
stances, or not taking them into consideration. 

IR-RESPI-RA-BLE, a. Unfit for respiration ; not having 
the qualities which oppo animal life. : 

{R -RE-SPONS-I-BILI1-TY, a. Want of responsibility. 


(R-RE-SPONS'I-BLE, a. Not responsible ; nut liable or | 


able to answer for consequences ; not answerable. 
IR-RE-TEN’‘TIVE, a. Not retentive or apt to retain. 
TB-RE-TRIEV‘A-BLE, 2. Net to be recovered or repaired ; 

irrecoverable ; irreparable. 
TR-RE-TRIEV’A-BLE-NESS, an. The state of being irre- 


trievable. 

IR-RE-TRIEV'A-BLY, adv. Irreparably ; irrecoverably ; 
im a manner not to be regained. Woud:rard. 

IR -RE-TURN’A-BLE, a. Not to be returned. 

§SR-REVIER-ENCE, a. [L. wrreverentia.}| 1. Want of rever- 
ence, or want of veneration ; want of a due regard to the 
authority and character of the Supreme Being. JIrrever- 
ence toward God is anaugous to disrespect toward man. 
2. The state of being disregarded ; applred to men. 

tB-REV’ER-ENT, «. [Fr.] 1. Wanting in reverence and 
veneration ; not entertaining or manifesting due regard to 
the Supreme Being. 2. Proceeding from irreverence ; ex- 
pressive of 3 want of veneration. 3. Wanting in respect 
to superiors. 

tR-REV' ER-ENT-LY, ado. 1. In anirreverent manner. Q. 
Without due respect to superiors. 
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IR-RE-VERS'I-BLE, a. That cannot be reversed ; that can 
not be recalled, repealed or annulled, 

IR-RE VERS 1-BLE-NESS, a, State of being irreversible 

IR-RE-VERS!'I-BLY, edo. In a manner Which preciudes @ 
reversal or repeal. 

TR-REV-O-CA-BIL/I-TY, or [R-REV'O-€A-BLE-NESS, n. 
State of being irrevocable. " 

IR-RBV-‘U-CA-BLE, a. [L. trrevocadilis.] Not to be recall- 
ed or revoked ; that cannot be reversed, repealed or un- 


nulled. 

IR-REV'G-€A-BLY, ado. Beyond recall ; in a manner pre- 
cluding repeal. 

IR-RE- VOK’/A-BLE, a. Not to be recalied ; irrevocable. 


1 ¢ IR-KEV'O-LU-BLE, a. That bas no revolution. sHeltsn. 


IR’RI-GATE, vo. t [L. irrigo.] i. Tu water; to wet, to 
moisten ; to bedew. 2. To water, as land, by causiug a 
stream to fluw upon it and spread over it, 

IR‘RI-GA-TED, pp. Watered ; moistened. 

JR'RI-GA-TING, ppr. Watering ; wetting ; moistening 

IR-RI-GA'TION, «#. 4. The act of watering or moistening. 
—2, In agriculture, the operation of causing water to uw 
over lands for nourishing plants. 

IR-RIG‘U-OUs, «a. {L.wryguus.| 1. Watered ; watery ; 
mui. Milton. 2. Dewy; muist. PAdips. 

IR-RIS‘ION, n. [L. wristo.|] The act of laughing at another. 

IR-RI-TA-BIL‘L-TY, «a. 1. Susceptibility Gl exe ieliens ; Une 
quality of being easily irritated or exasperated.—2. In 
phyowloyy, one of the four faculties of the seusorium, by 
which fibrous contractions are caused ip consequence of 
the irritations excited by external bodies. 

IR‘KI-TA-BLE, a. 1. Susceptible of excitement, or of heat 
and action, as animal bodies. 2. Very susceptible of anger 
or passion ; easily inflamed or exasperated.—3. Ly ph ystul- 
ogy, susceptible uf cuntractiun, in cunsequence of tie ap- 
pulse of an external body. 

IR‘'RI-TANT, a. Irritating. 

IR'RI-TANT, a. That which excites or irritates. Rusk. 

IR RI-TATE, ve. t. (LL. irrcty.] 1. Toexcite heat and redness 
in the skin or flesh of living animal hodies, as by friction ; 
to inflame ; to fret. 2. Toexcile anger, te provoke ; to 
tease ; toexasperate. 3. To increase action or violence 5 
tw heighten excitement in. 4. ‘To cause fibrous contrac- 
tions in an extreme part of the sensorium, a8 by the ap- 
puise of an external wart 

t IR‘RI-TATE, part. a. Heightened. Bacon. 

t IR‘RI-TATE, ce. t. [Low L. trntare.) To render null and 


void. 

(R‘RI-TA-TED, pp. Excited ; provoked ; caused to contract. 

IR‘RI-TA-TING, ppr. Exciting; angering ; provoking; 
causiirg to contract. 

IB-RI-TA’TLON, 2. 1. The operation of exciting heat, 
action and redness in the skin or fleab of living animals, 
by friction or other means. 2. The excitement of action 

‘in the animal systein by the application of food, medicines 
and the like. J. Excileient of auger or passion ; provo- 
cation ; exasperation ; anger.—4. ln physolosy, an exer- 
tion or change of some extreine part of the sensurium re- 
siding in the muscles or organs of sense, in cupsequence 
of the appulses of external bodies. 

IR'RI-TA-TIVE, a. 1. Serving to excite or irritate. 2. Ac 
companies with or produced by increased action or irrita- 
tion. 

IR'RI-TA-TO-RY, a. Exciting ; stimulating. Hales. 

IR-RO-RA‘TION, nv. [L. erreratw.| ‘he act of bedewing ; 
the atate of being muistened with dew. 

IR-RUPYTION, a. (L. trraptas.| 1. A bursting in ; a break- 
ing, or sudden, violent rushing intoa place. 2. A sudden 
invasion of incursiow ; a sudden, vivient inroad, of on- 
trance of invaders into a ace or country. 

IR-RUP'TIVE, a. Rushing in or u 

13, vo. i. (Sax.is; G. ist; Dow; I. est.) The third per- 
son singular of the substantive verb, which is compowed of 
three or four distinct roots, which appear in the words am, 
be, are iw. 

IS‘A-BEL, vn. [Fr. tsabelle.] Isabel yellow ia a brownish- 
yellow, with a shade of brownish-red. Kirwan. 

18S-A-GOG‘1E a. (Gr. acaywycxes-] Introductory. 

I8-A-GOO'L-EAL, ey. a a 

IS8'A-GON, a. (Gr. coos and ywna.) A figure whose angles 


| TS‘A-TIS, ». In zoology, the arctic fox or canis lagopus, 


IS-CUI-ADIE, a. [L. iechtadious.] Pertaining to the hip. 
—The ischadic passiun is a rheumatic affection of the hip 
oint. It is called alsu sciatica. 

IS-CHU-RET'IE, a. Having the quality of relieving ischury. 

IS-CHU-RETI€, x. A medicine adapted to relieve ischury. 

IS€HU-RY, a. [Ge. coyovgia.] A stuppage or suppression 
of urine. Coze. 

IS‘E-RIN n. [G. eisen.] 

IS'E-RINE, or. . ood 

ISH, a termination of English words, is in Sax. isc, Dan. isk, 
G. ousca. Annexed to binglish walpertrre +, toh denetes 
diminution, or a small degree of the quality ; aay euuresiy 


A mineral of an tron-biack 


t Obsulete. 
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from white. Ish, annexed to ramez, forts & possessive 
adjec.ive ; as in Srcdish, Danish, Fughsh, Ish, annex- 
ed to common nvuns, forms an adjective denoting & part- 
cipation of the qualities expressed by the noun ; as soulisk, 
from foul. ' 

(SI-CLE, a pendant shoot of lee, is more generally written 
vicle, See log and Icicug. 

PSIN-GLASS, un. (that is, ise or ice-glass.) A substance 
consisting chietly of gelatin, of a firm texture and whitish 
color, prepared from the sounds or air bladders of certain 
fresh water fishes. i is used as an agglutinant, and in 
fining wines. 

l'SIN-GLASS-STONE. See Mica 

(S'LAM-ISM, x. [from the Ar. salama, to be free, safe or 
devoted to God.) The tme faith, according to the Mo- 
hammedans ; Mobamimedanism. 

TSL'AND, ) (land) x. jee ealond; D., G. eiland.] 1. A 

TLAND tract of land surrounded by water. 2. A 
large maas of floating ice is called an wland of ce. 

ISL AND. ER, (Wland-er) x. An inhabitant of an island. 
ISL/AND-Y, a. Full of, or belonging to istands. Cotgrace. 

SLE, | (ie) x. [Fr. wle, or tle.} 1. A tract of land, sur- 

ILE, rounded by water, ora detaebed portion of land, 
imbosomed in the ocean, in a lake or river. 2. A passage 
in a church. 

S'LET, (Vet) a. A little island. 

I-SOCH'RO-NAL, ) a. [Gr. coos and xypoves.) Uniform in 

LSOCI'RO-NOUS, | time ; of equal time ; performed in 


equal times. 

18O-LATE, oe. t. [It. isola.] To place in a detached ritua- 
tion ; to place by itself; to insulute. 

[18'O-LA-TED, pp. or a. [Fr. isolé.] Standing detached from 
others of a like kind ; placed by itself or alone. | 

18-‘O-LA-TING, ppr. Placing by itself or detached like an isle. 

}-SO-MORPH'‘ISM, n. [Gr. toos and popgn.)] The quality of 
a substance by which it is capable of replacing another in 
a compound, withuut an alteration of its primitive form. 

I-80-MORPH/OUS, a. Capable of retaining its primitive 
form in a compound. Ed. Rev. 

I8S:'0-NO-MY, n. ([Gr. teos and youos.] Equal law; equal 
distribution of rights and privileges. M‘tford. 

I-SO-PER-I-MET'RI-CAL, a. Having equai buundaries. 

LSO-PE-RIM'E-TRY, x. (Gr. toos, reps and perpov.] In 
geometry, the science of figures, having equal perimeters 
or boundaries. 

I-8O8/CE-LES, a. 
that are ual. 

{8'RA-EL-ITE, a. A descendant of Israel or Jacob ; a Jew. 

tEORALELYTISH, a. Pertaining to Israel. J. P. Smith. 

18-O-THERM'AL, a. (Gr. soos and @cpya.) Having an 
equal degree of heat or a like temperature. Ure. 

18-0. TON‘IE, a. Gr. toos and rovos.] Having equal tones. 

I8'SU-A-BLE, (ish’u-a-bl) a. That may be issued.—In law, 
an issuadle term is one in which issues are made up. 

IB/SUE, (ish'u) n. (Fr. tssuc.] 1. The act of passing or 
flowing out ; a moving out of any inclosed place ; egress. 
2. A sending out. 3. Event; consequence ; end or ulti- 
mate result. 4. Passage out; outlet. 5. Progeny ; a 
child or children ; offspring. 6. Produce of the earth, or 
profits of land, tenements or other property.—7. In sur- 
gery, a fontanet ; 4 little ulcer made in some part of an an- 
imal body, to promote discharges. & Evacuation; dix- 
charge ; a flux or running.—9. In law, the cluse or result 
of pleadings ; the point of matter depending in suit, on 
which the parties join, and put the case to trial by a jury. 
10. A giving out from a repository ; delivery. 

ISSUE, (ish) v. i. (It. uscire.] 1. To pass or flow out; to 
run out of any inclosed place ; to proceed, as from a source. 
Q. To go out; to rush out. 3. To proceed, as progeny ; to 
spring. 4. To proceed ; to be produced ; to arise ; to grow 
or accrue.—5. In legal pleadings, to come to a point in 
fact or law, on which the parties join and rest the deci- 
sion of the cause. 6. To close: to end. 


[Gr. tcooxeAns.] Having two legs only 
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IS'SU EB, (wha) o. ¢. 1. ‘Tosend out ; to put into elreulstos 
2. ‘To send vut; to deliver from authority 3, To delves 
for use. 

ISSUED, (ish‘ahGd) pp. Descended ; sent out. Shek. 

[S;SUE-LESS, (ish’u-les) a. Having nu issue or progeny 
wanting childien. 

ISSU-ING, ppr. Flowing or passing out ; proceeding tr-an 
sending out. 

ISSU-ING, 2. 1. A flowing or passing oat. 2. Emissen 
a sending out ; as of bills or notes. 

ISTHMUS, (ist‘mas) x. [L.] A neck or narrow stip of tand 
by which two continents are connected, or by which 8 

ninsula is united to the main land. 

BT, pron. (Sax. At; D. ket; G. es; L. id.) 1. A substitute 
of pronoun of the neuter gender, sometimes called demca- 
strative, and standing for any thing except males and fe- 
males. 2. /t ismuch sed as the nominative case or word 
to verbs called impersonal ; as, tt rame ; i snows. 

I-TALIAN, a. Pertaining to Italy. 

1-TAL‘LAN, an. 1. A native of Italy. 2. The language used 
in Italy, or by the Itatians. 

ETALMAN-ATE, c. t. ‘To render Italian, or conformable to 
Italian castoms. 

Pees v. i. ‘Fo ptay the Italan ; to speak Itab 

n. 

I-TAL'IE, a. ene Italy or its characters. 

I-TAL'I-CIZE, v. t. To write or print in Italic characters. 

I-TALIES, a. plu. Italic letters or characters ; characters 
first used in Italy, and which stand inclining. 

ITCH, wn. (Sax. gictha.] 1. A cutaneuus disease. 2. The 
sensation in the skin occasioned by Use ducase. 2. A 
constant teasing desire. 

ITCH, v. i. [G. aaa 1. To feet a particular uneasinem 
im the sxin which inclines the person to scratch the past 
2. To have a constant desire or teasing inclination. 

ITCH'ING, ppr. 1. Having a sensation that cals fos 
scratching. 2. Having aconstant desire. 

ITCHY, a. Infected with the itch. 

ITEM, adr. [L.) Also; a word used when something is 
to be added. 

ITEM, «. 1. An article; a separate particular in an ac 
count. 2 A hint; an innuendo. 

ITEM, o. ¢. ‘To make a note or memorandum of. 

{IT'ER-A-BLE, a. That may be repeated. Brows. 

IT ER-ANT, a. Repeating. Bacon. 

IT'ER-ATE, v.¢. [L. tere.) To repeat; to utter or dos 
second time. 

IT‘ER-A-TED, pp. Repeated. 

IT‘ER-A-TING, ppr. peating; uttering ov doing over 

ain. 

IT-EK-A'TION, n. [L. iteratio.] Repetition ; recital or per 
formance a second time. Bucor. 

IT ER-A-TIVE, a. Repeating. 

I-TIN‘ER-ANT, a. [L. ttcr.] Pasaing or traveling about # 
country ; wandering ; not settled. 

1-TIN‘'ER-ANT, n. One who travels from place to place 
particularly a preacher; one who is unsettled. 

I-TIN-ER-A-RY, 2. [Fr. atineraure ;_ Low L. itinereriam.} 
An account of travels or of tbe distances of places. 

I-TIN‘ER-A-RY, a. ‘Traveling ; passing from place to place, 
or done on a journey. Bacon. 

I-TIN'ER-ATE, ov. t. [Low L. itinero.] To travel from place 
to place, particularly fur the purpuse,af preaching; te 
wander without a settled habitation. 

IT-SELF’, pron, [it and self.) The neutral reciprocal pro 
noun, or substitute applied to things. 

IT'TRI-UM, x. The undecomposable base of yttna. 

PVO-RY, w. (Fr. ivoire.) ‘The tusk of an elephant, a hard, 
solid substance, of a fine white color, 

V'VO-RY, a. Consisting of ivory ; as, an ivory comb. 

PV O-RY-BLAEK, n. A fine kind of soft blacking. 

UVY,n. (Nax.ify.] A parasitic plant of the genus hedera, 
which Fig soe the ground. 

IVYED, a. ergrown with ivy. Warten 


J. 


J This fetter has been added to the English Alphabet in 

e mwdern days; the letter / being written, formerly, in 
words where J is now used. It seems to have had the 
sound of y, in many words, as it still has in the German. 
The English sound of this letter may be expressed by d:h, 
or edth, a compound sound coinciding exactly with that 
of YY in genius. : 

JAW bER, v. i. [D. gabdberen, or Pr. jaboter ; To talk rapid- 
ty or indistinetly ; to chatter ; to prate, Swift. 

JABBER, x Rapid talk with indistinct utterance. 


JAB BER-I 


JAB BER-ER, 2. One that talks rapidly, indistinctly or an- 


pt tat 6 
G . Prating ; talking confusedly. 
JAB/BER-MENT, n. Idle prate. Alilton. 
AB/I-RU, nn. An aquatic fowl of the crane kind. 
JAC‘A-MAR, n. A kind of fowls. 
JA'CENT, a. [L. jucens.) Lying at length. Wotton. 
JACINTH, n. [a different orthography of hyacinth.] 1. A 
gonits of plants. [SeeHvacrerH.} 2. A species of pellucid 


gems. 
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3ACK, 2. 1. A atekname or diminutive of John, used as 
peral term of contempt for any saucy or paltry fellow. 
F The name of an instrument that supplies the place of a | 
buy; an instrument to pull off boots. J. An engine to 
tun a spit. 4. A young pike. 5. (Np. zaco, rae | 
A wat of mall. 6. A pitcher of waxed leather. 7. 
amali bowl thrown out for a mark to the bowlers. &. Part 
of a musical instrument called a curyinal. Bucur. 9. The 
male of certain animals, as uf the ass. 10 A horse or 
wooden frame on which wood or Umber is sawed.—11. In 
sca-luagnage, a flag, ensign or colurs, displayed from a 


staff on the end of a bowsprit.—12. ln Yorkshire, half a | 


pint. Grose. A quarter of @ pint. Pegge.--Jack at ull 
trades, 8 person Who can turn his hand tu any kiad of busi- 
neass.—Jack by the hedge, a plant.—Jack ina bus. 1. A 
plant. 2 A large, wooden, male screw, turning in a fe 
male one.—Jack with a lantern, an ignis fatuus, @ meteor 
that appears in low, moist lands.—Juck of the cluck-huuse, 
a litue man that strikes the quarters in a clock. 

SACK-A-DAN'DY, a. A little, impertinent fellow. See 
Danoirnet. e 

JACK'A-LENT, 2. [Jack tn lent.] A simple, sheepish fel- 
low. Shak. 

SACK'A-NAPES, nr. [Jack and ape.] 1. A monkey ; an ape. 
2. A coxcomb; an impertinent fellow. 

JACK'ASS, x. The mate of the ass. 

JACK'-BLU€K, a. A block attached to the top-gailant-tie 
of a ship, tosway up or to strike the yard. 

JACK BOOTS, x. Boots Uhat serve as armor for the legs. 

JACK'DAW, wn. (jack and daw.] A fowl. 

JACK’/FLAG, 2. A flag hoisted at the sprit-sail top-mast- 
head. Fincyc. 

JACK'PUD-DING, n. (jack and pudding.) A merry-an- 
drew ; a buffoom ; a zany. @ay. 

JAChK'SAUCE, an, An impudent fellow ; asaucy Jack. Shak. 

JACK'SMITH, a. A smith who makes jacks for the chim- 


ney, 

*JACK/AL, «. (Sp. chacal.] An animal of the genus canis, 
resembling a dog and a fox. 

JACKET, x. (Sp. raqucte; Fr. jaguette.] A short close 

rment worn by males, extending downwards to the 
lips ; a short coat. 

JACK ET-ED, a. Wearing a jacket. 

JAC U-BIN, xn. (So named from the place of meeting, which 
was the monastery of the monks called Jacohines.} The 
Jacowas, im France, during the lute revolution, were a 
society of violent revolutioniste. 

JACU-BIN, a. The same with jacubinical. 

JAC'O-BINE, n. 1. A monk of ihe order of Dominicans. 2. 
A pigeon with a high tuft. -tinsirurth. 

JAC- Ne a. Resembling the Jacobins of France ; 

JAE-O-BIN'I-CAL, turbulent. — 

JAC-O-BIN/ISM, ». Jacobinic principles; popular turbu- 
lence. 

SA€’O-BIN-IZE, ov. t. To taint with Jacobiniem. Burke. 

JAC'O-KITE, x. [from Jacobus.}] 1. A partisan or adherent 
of James Ii. king of England, after he abdicated the 
throne, and of his descendants. 2. One of a sect of Chris- 
tians in Syria and Mesopotamia. 

JAC'O-BITE, a. Pertaining to the partisans of James IT. 

SAC/O-BIT-15M, n». The principles of the partisans of 
James II. Mason. 

SZR'COB’8-LAD'DER, « A piant. 

JACOB S-STAFF, x. 1. A pilgrim’s staff. 2. A staff con- 
cealing a er. 3. A croes staff; a kind of astrolabe. 
JA-€O BUS, n. [Jacodbus.] A gold coin, value twenty-five 

shillings sterling, struck in the reign of James I. 

JAC-O-NET’, a. A kind of coarve muslin. 

tJACTTAN-CGY, n. [L. jactantia.] A boasting. 

JAC-TI-TA'TION, rn Ht jactatios) 1. A tossing of the body ; 
restleaagness. 2. A term in the canon lair, for a false pre- 
tension to marriage ; vain boasting. 

JAVU-LATE, o.¢. [L. jaculor.] To dart. 

JAC-U-LA‘TION, . e action of darting, throwing or 
lanching, as missive weapons, Milton. 

JAC/U-LA-TOR, n. The shooting fish. 

JA€‘U-LA-TO-RY, a. Darting or throwing out suddenly, 
or suddenly thrown out ; uttered in short sentences. See 


EsacuLaTory. 
JADE, a. 1. A mean or poor horse ; a tired horse ; a worth- 


jes nag. 2. A mean woman ; a word of contempt, noting 
sometimes , but generally vice. 3. A young woman; 
in irony or slight contempt. 


JADE, x. A mineral called also neparite. 

JADE, v. t. 1. To tire ; to fatigue ; to weary with hard ser- 
vice. 2. To weary with attention or study ; totire. 3. 
To harass; to crush. 4. To tire or wear out in mean of- 
ficeas, 5. To ride ; to rule with tyranny. 

JADE v. i. To become weary ; to lose spirit ; to sink. 

JADED, pp. Tired ; wearied ; fatigued ; harassed. 

JADER-Y, nz. a tricks sr ppg ode og 

JAD ING . Tiring ; wearying ; harassing. 

IADIBH e's, Vitious; bed, like a jnde. 2. Unchaste. 

JAG, x. (Sp. raga-] A small load. Wew England. 


¢ Sie Synopsis, MOVE, BOOK, DOVE ;—AIILL, UNITE.—€ as K ; 6 083; 8087; 
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a || sae ». t. To notch ; to cut inte notches or teeth like thu 


JAR 


a saw. 
JAGG, or JAG, x. A tooth of a ew ; a denticulation.—in 


butany, & cleft or division. Martyn. 

JAGGED, pp. 1. Notched ; uneven. 2 a. Having notches 
or teeth ; cleft; divided ; laciniate. 

JAG'GED-NESS, 2. The state of being denticulated ; un- 
evenness. Peachain., 

JAG'‘GING, ppr. Notching ; cutting into teeth ; dividing. 

JAGGY, a. Set with teeth ; denticulated ; uneven 

JAG-U-AR’, n. The American tiger, or ounce of Brazil. 

JXH, 2x. Jehovah. 

JAIL, n. (Fr. geole, sometimes written, improperly, gavi.} 
A prison ; © building or place for the continement of per- 
sons arreated for debt or for crime. 

JALL'BIRD, x. A prisoner; oue who has been confined in 
prison. 

JAIL‘'ER, n. The keeper of a prison. 

JAIL: FE-VER, a. A contagious and fatal fever generated 
in jail# and other places crowded with people. 

JAKES, x. A house of uffice or back-house ; a privy. 

*JALAP, wn. Port. jalupa: Fr. jalap; Sp. salapa; so 
called from Xalapa, in Mexico.} The pout of a plant, much 
used ap a cathartic. 

JAM, x. 1. A conserve of fruits boiled with sugar and 
water. 2. A kind of frock for children. 

JAM, v. t. (Russ. jem.| 1. To pret 5 to crowd ; to wedge 
in.—2. In -.ngland, to tread bard or make firm by tread- 
ing, as land by cattle. Grose. 

JAM, or JAMB, »n. Among the lead miners of Mendip, a 
thick bed of stone which hinders them when pursuing the 
veins of ore. 


JA-MAI'CA Pepper. See Arterice. 


| JAMB, (jam) vn. [Fr. jambe.] In architecture, a supporter 


iced side-piece or post of a door ; the side-plece of a fire 
ace. 
JAM-BEE’, x. Aname formerly given toa fashionable cane 
Tatler. 
ee eis n. Armor for the legs. Dryden. 
ANE, ». L Acoin of Genua. Spenser. 2. A kind of fustian 
JAN'GLE, rv. 1. (G. zanken.] To quarrel in words ; to alter. 
cate ; to bicker; to wrangle. SAak. 
JANGLE, o.¢. To cause to sound divcordantly. 
TANTS nm. (Old Fr. jangle.] Prate ; babble ; discordam 
sound, 
JAN‘GLER, 2. A wrangling, noisy fellow. Py 
JAN‘GLING, ppr. Wrangling; quarreling ; sounding dis- 
cordantly. 
JANIGLING, x. A noisy dispute ; a wrangling. 
JAN‘I-TOR, ane A door-keeper ; a porter. Warton. 
JAN-I-ZA‘RI-AN, a. Pertaining to the Janizaries. 
JAN'I-ZA-RY, n. [Turkiuh, veniskeri.] A soldier of the 
Turkish foot guards. 
JAN!NOE€K, n. Cat-bread. [ Local. 
JAN'SEN-ISM, x. The doctrine of Jansen in regard to free 
will and grace. 
JAN'SEN-IST, x. A follower of Jansen, bishop of Y pres, in 
Flanders. 
JANT, v.i. To ramble here and there ; to make an excur- 
sion. Shak. 
SANT, wn. An excursion ; a ramble ; a short joumey. 
SANT I-LY, ado. Briskly ; ainly ; gayty. 
JANT'I-NESS, n. Airiness; flutter; briskness. 
JXNT'Y,a. Airy ; showy ; fluttering ; finical. Hobbes. 
JAN/U-A-RY, xn. (Fr. janvier ; Port. janewo: L. januarius.) 
The first month of the year, according to the present com- 
putation. 

JA-PAN’, x». This name is given to work varnished and 
figured in the manner practiced by the natives of Japan. 
JA-PAN'-EARTH, a. Catechu, a combination of gummy 

and resinous matter, obtained from the juice of a species 
of palm tree. 
JA-PAN!, v. t. 1. To varnish in the manner of the Japanese. 
2. To black and gloss, as in blacking shoes or boots. 
JAP-A-NFESE’, a. Pertaining to Japan or fs inhabitants. 
JAP-A-NESP, x. A native of Japan ; or the language of the 
inhabitants. 
JA-PAN’NED, (ja-pand’) pp. Varnished in a particular 
manner. 
JA-PAN'NER, 2. 1. One who varnishes in the manner of 
the Japanese. 2. A shoe-blacker. 
JA-PANNING, ppr. Varnishing in the manner of the Jap- 
: eine a glossy black surface. 
ING, x. The art of varnishing. 


is geipa.] To jest. Chaucer. 
& 


anese 
JA-PAN! 
tJAPFE, ». i. 
t JAPE, v. ¢. 
tIAP ER #. A jeste 
t : n, fr. 
JA-PHETIE, a. Pertaining to Japheth, the elaest son of 


Noah. 

JAPIU, x. A bird of Brasil that suspends its nest. 

JAR, v. i. 1. To strike together with a short rattle or tremt- 
fcus sound ; to strike untunably or harshly ; to otrike dis- 
cordantly. 2. To clash ; to interfere ; toact In opposition ; 


OH as 8H; FH as in this. t Obsolete 


ax. geap.] To cheat. Chaucer. 
; atrick. Chaucer. 


JEA 


{to be ineonsietent. 3. To quarrel ; to dispute ; to clash in 
words. 4. To vibrate regularly , to repeat the same sound. 

JKR, v. t. To shake ; to cause W tremble ; to cause a short 
tremulous motion in a thing. 

SAK, n. 1. A rattling vibrauon of sound ; 1 shake. 2. A 
harsh sound ; discord. 3. Clash of interests or opinions ; 
collision ; discord ; debate. 4. ‘The state of a door balf 
open, or ready to move and strike the post. 5. Repetition 
of the noise made by the pendultam of a clock. 

JAR, 2 (Np. jarra, jarro.] }. A veusel with a la 
and broad mouth, made of earth or glass. 2. 
measure. 

JAKARACA, x. A species of serpent in America. 

te R BLE, or {JAV'EL, ov. ¢. ‘Vo bemire. Spenser. 
ARDES, x. [Pr Callous tumors on the leg of a horse, be- 
low the bend of the ham on the outside. 

JARGLE, v. i. To emit a bareh or shrill sound. 
ARGON, a. (Fr. jargon.) |. Confused, unintelligible talk 
or language ; le ; gibberish ; cant. 2. A mineral. 

JAR-GO-NELLE,, jar-go-nel’) n. A species of pear. 

JAR-GONI'IE, a. Pertaining to the mineral jargon. 

JARRED, pp. [from jar.) Shaken. 

JARRING, ppr. Shaking ; making a harsh sound ; discord- 


ant. 

JARRING, a. A ehaking ; discord ; dispute. 

JASEY, x. [corrupted from jarsey or jersey. A worsted 
wig, and, in some places, a colloquial term for a wig. 

JAMHTAWK, n. A young hawk. Ainsirorta. 

JASMIN n. (Fr. jasnia. It is sometimes written jessa- 

JASMINE, { mine.} A plant of the genus jasminum, bear- 
ing beautiful flowers. é 

SXSP. ‘The same as jasper. 

JAS PA-CHATE, 2. A name anciently given to some vari- 
eties of agate jasper. Cyc. 

JASPER, x. { Fr. jaepe.) A mineral which admits of an ele- 
gant polish, and is used for vases, seals, snutf-boxes, &c. 

JAS/PER-A-TED, a. Mixed with jaaper. 

JAS-P1I-DE AN, a. Like jasper; consisting of jasper. 

JXS'PO-NYX, 2. The purest horn. colored onyx. 

JAUNCE, v. i. (Fr. jancer.) To bustle ; to jaunt. Shak, 
AUNIDICE, anidis) a Fr. jaumese.) A disease which ie 
characterized by a suffusion of bile over the coats of the 
eye and the whole surface of the body, by which tney are 
tinged with a yellow color. Hence its name. 

JAUN'DICED, (jan dist) a. 1. Affected with the jaundice ; 

e suffused witha yellow color. 2. Prejudiced ; seeing with 
discolored organs. 

JAUNT. See Janrt. 

tJAV'EL, or JABLE 
wandering or dirty fellow. Spenscr. 

JAVE'LIN, (javilin) n. (Fr. javeline.| A sort of spear about 
Give feet and a half long, the shaft of which was of wood, 
but pointed with steel. 

JAW, n. Ks joue, the cheek.}] 1. The bones of the mouth 

which the teeth are fixed. 2. The mouth.—3. Io val- 
ar language, scolding, wrangling, abusive clamor. 

JAW, e. i. To scold ; toclamor. { Vulgar. } 

JAW, o. t. To abuse by scolding. [ Vulgar.) 

JAWED, a. Denoting the apperrance of the jaws. 

JAW'FALL. 1. Depression of the jaw ; figurauvely, depres- 
sion of spirits. Mf. Griffith. 

JAW'FALL-EN, a. Depressed in spirits ; dejected. 

JAWN, v. i. To yawn. See Yawn. 
AVV'Y, a. Relating to the jaws. Gayton. 

JAY, n. [Fr. geai; Sp. gayo.] A bird. 

JAYET. Sec Jnr. 

JAIZEL, x. A gem of an azure bine color. 

JEAIL,’ Us, (jel'us) a. [Fr. jalows.] 1. Suspicious ; appre- 
hensive of rivaiship; uneasy through fear that another 
has withdrawn or may withdraw from one the affections 
of a person he loves, or enjoy some good which he desires 
to obtain. 2. Suspicious that we do not enjoy the affec- 
tion or reapect of others. 3. Emulous; full of conipeti- 
tion. 4. Solicitous to defend the honor of ; concerned for 
the character of. 5. Suspiciously vigilant; anxiously 
eareful and concerned for. 6. Suspiciously fearful. 

JEALJOUS-LY, Gelusly) adr. With jealousy or suspicion ; 
emulonsly ; with suspicious fear or vigilance. 

JRAL-OUS-NESS, (jel‘us-nes} a, The state of being jeal- 
ous ; suspicion ; suspicious vigilance. King Charles, 

JEAL/OUS-Y, ‘jelus-y) #. | Fr. jalowne.} 1. That passion or 
peculiar unensiness, whi-.h arises from the fear that a rival 
may rob us of the affect on of one whom we love, or the 
suspicion that he bas @ready done it; or it is the uneasi- 
ness which ariges from the fear that another does or will 
enjuy some advantage which we desire for ourselves. 
fraousy is nearly allied to enry, for jealousy, before a good 
is Jost by ourselves, ia converted Into ency, after it is ob- 
tained by others. 2. Suspicious fear or apprehension. 3. 
Suspicious caution or vigilance ; an earnest concern of go- 
Jicitude for the welfare or honor of others. 4. Indignation. 

JEARS, n. In saa-‘anguage, an assemblage ef tackles by 
which the lower yards of a ship are hoixted or lowered. 

SUAT, a. A fossil of a fine black color. See Jzr. 
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JL-JONE, a. [L. jejunes. 


v. t. To bemire; and, a8 & noun, & 


JES 


JEER, v. i. (G. scheren.) To utter severe, wmarrastic seflec. 
tions : to scoff; to deride ; & lout; to make a mock uf, 

JEER, eo. t. ‘To treat with seotis or derision. Howell. 

JEER, 2. Railing language ; scoff; taunt; biung jest; 
flout ; jibe ; mockery ; derision ; rulicule witb scurn. 

JELKED, pp. Hatled at; derided. 

JIEK/ER, «a. A scoffer; a railer; = scorner; 8 mosker. 

JEER/ING, ppr. Scotting ; mucking ; deriding. 

JEEKING, x. Derision. 

JEER ING-LY,ado. With raillery ; scornfully ; contempts 
ously ; In muckery. Uerkarm., 

JEF FER. SON-ITE, 2. A mineral. PAzllrps. 

tJEG GET, n. A kind of sausage. Ainsworth. 

JE-HO'VAG, nx, The scripture name of the Supreme Being 
fleb. T¥T. 

JE-HOVIST, a. Among critics, one who maintains thaf 
the vowel-points annexed to the word Jehurué, in He- 
brew, are the proper vowels of the word, and express the 
true propunciation. 

1. Wanting ; empty ; vacant 
2. Hungry ; not sat . 3. Dry; barren, wanting im 
teresting matter. 

JE-JOCNE/NESS, n. Poverty; barrenness ; particularly, 
want of interesting matter. [Jejuaity is not used. ] 

JEL/LIED, a. i BiLv and GELLY.] Brought to the con- 
sistence of jelly. 

JEL'LY, n. (Sp. jalea.} 1. The ineptssated juice of froit, 
boiled with sugar. 2. Something viscous or glutinous ; 
something of the consistency of jelly ; a transparent, eizv 
substance, obtained frou aniinal substances by decoction 
portable soup. 

JEL LY-BAG, n. A bag through which jelly is distiDed. 

JEM'MI-NESS, rx. Spraceness. 

JEMMY, a. Spruce. Whiter. [A low word. 


JEN ITE, n. A different orthography of yenite, which see. 


JEN-NET, nv. A small Spanish horse, properly genet. 


SEN'NET-LNG, n. [said to be corrupted from juneting, 82 


apple ripe in June, or at St. Jean.j A species uf earl 
apple. Mortuner. . 

JEN NY,n. A machine for spinning, moved by water o 
steam, and used in manutfactories. 

JENT-LING, ». A fish, the blue chub, found in the Danube 

JEOF-ALL, Gef fail) a. (Fr. jai falli.] An oversight it 

pleading or other proceeding at law ; ot the ackpowledg 

meut of a mistake. 

JEOP!ARD, (jep’ard) rv. t. To hazard ; to put in danger; & 

expose to hess of injury. 

JEOPIARD-ER, Gep‘ard-er) ». One who pats to hazard. 

JK PIARD-TZE, jepard-Ize) v.t. Toex to losa or inj 

ry ; to jeopard. (‘Thisis a modern word, used in America 

but synonymous with jeopard, aud therefore useless. ] 

JEOP‘ARD-OUS, (jepard-us) a. Expused to danger ; peril 

ous; hazardous. 

JEOP'ARD-OUS-LY, (jep/ard-usly) adv. With risk ao 
danger. 

JEUP: ARD-Y, (jep/ard-y) 2. [Fr. j’ai perdu, T bave lost, oe 
jen perdu, a lost game ; G. yesfaar, danger.) .xpoeure 6 
death, Joss or injury ; hazard; danger , peril. 

JER'BO-A, 2. A quadruped having very sbort fore legs. 

JERK, v.t. (Sax. Arecan, herca.} 1. To thrust out; & 
thrust with a sudden effort ; to give a sudden pull, twitch 
thrust or push. 2. To throw with a quick, amart motions 

t JERK, v.t. To accost eagerly. Dryden. 

JERK, #. 1. A short, sudden thrust, push or twitch; 1 
striking against something with a short, qaick motion. 
2. A sudden spring. 

JERK‘ER, 2. One who strikes with a quick, smart blow. 

JERK/IN, a. 1. A jacket; a short coat; a close waistcoat. 
South. 2. A kind of hawk. Armsrrerth, 

JERSEY, x. irom the island so called.] 1. Fine yarn of 
wool. 2. The finest of wool separated from the rest 
combed wool. 

JE-ROSA-LEM AR/TI-CHOKE, x. A plant. 

JES=, 2. 1. A short strap of leather tied round the legs of t 
hawk, by which she is held on the fist. 2. A ribbon the 
bangs down from a garland or crown in falconry. 

JES'SA-MIN, a. A genus of plants and theiy dower. See 
JASMIN. . 

JES'SE, 2. A large brass candlestick branched into many 
aconces, hanging down in the middle of a church or chow. 
Corel. 

JFSSED, a. Having jews on; a terwin heraldry 

JEST, ». [Sp. and Port. caiste.] 1. A joke, eomething te 
dicrous uttered and meant only to excite laughter. 2 
The object of laughter or sport; a laughing stock. 3. 4 
mask. 4. A deed; an action: [oMs.] 

JEST, r. i. 1. To divert or make merry by words or actions; 
to joke. 2. To atter in sport, to say What {9 not que, 
merely for diversion. 3. To play oH ahd in a mask. 

JEST‘ER, n. 1. A person given to jesting, sportive talk and 

merry pranks. 2. One given to sarcasm. 3. A buffoon; 

© merry-andrew, 4 person formerly retained by princes ta 
make sport for them. 


JiG 
gach lgter he Joking ; talking for diversion of merri- 


JEST ING, n. A joking ; concise wit. Excye. 
JESTING-LY, edr. In waren Seackingoineh net in earnest. 


JESTING-STUEK, > & butt of ridi- 
cule. 

JESU-IT, 2. One of the society of Jorus, 20 vailed, founded 
by I Loyola. 


JES'U-IT-ED, 4. Conforming to the principles of the Jesu- 
itn Whete. 
JE9/U-IT-ESS, 2. A Brigg Jesuit in princi 


. By. Hall. 
JES-U-ITHE a. cipion ana arts. the oraite or their 
JES-U- TPhaL, prnciioa an 9. Designing ; 
ara deceit 3 prevaricating. — | 
JEz-U-IT'-€AL-LY, ade. Craftily. 
JES‘U-IT-I8M, 9. f. The arts, prineiples and practices of 


the Jesuits. "2. Canning ; deceit ; hypocrisy ; prevarica- 
oa ; deceptive ces to effect a purpose. 
JES'U-ITS?-BARK, x. Peruvian bark ; the bark of the cia- 


Fmt 
D. Fr. jayet.] A solid, dry, black, infamma- 
ME clea 78) Arie rt te 
%. 7, @ 3s it. getto. » A spout, spouting or 

nr Sie 2. Anyard: Tusser. 3. Drift; scope ; [not 
tz uss, or local. | 
JET, v.i. 1. To shoot forward ; oo she Gat ao Broree : 
to jet ; to intrude. 2. To strat ; to throw or toss dy 
in haughtiness. 3. To jerk ; to jok ; to be shaken. See 


Jor. 

peta 3 Geeee) n. [Fr. jet @ eau.) A throw or epout of 
water. 

JETSAM. Ser SON, or origina he wn. (Fr. jetter.) In 
law and \ commerce, the throwing of goods over- 
board dc olten oe a ship im s tempest for her pres- 
ervation. 

JETYTEE, ». A projection in a building. 

JET’TER, x. A spruce fellow ; one who struts. 

JETTY, 2.1. To jut. 

JEDTY, 2. A email pier or projection into a river for nar- 

it and raising the water above that piece 

ETT , @. Made of jet, or black as jet. P. 

JETT Y-HEAD, n. The projecting part o a wharf; the 
hod @ wharf whose side forms one of the cheeks of a 

oc 

JEW, ». (a contraction of Judes or Judeh.) A Hebrew or 
lernelite. 

JEWEL, Bs [It. ara Fr. joyau; Sp. - joy Vitie ane ise 
juvel ;5 sa tae? . An ommament worn by la 
ally conmisting of a precious stone, of set with one or 
more ; a pendant worn in the ear. 2% A precious stone. 
3. A name bes ressive of fondness. 

JEW'EL, v ‘o dreas or adorn with jewels 

JEW'ELZ HOUSE, or JEW'EL-OF ‘FICE, x. The place 
where the royal ornaments are reposited. Shak. 

SEW ‘EL-—LIKS, e. Brilliant as a jewel. Shak. 

JEWELED, pp. Adorned with jewels. 

JEW'EL-ER, x. ae who makes or deals in jewels and 
other ornamen 

JEW'FE.L-ING, tse Adoming with jewels. 

JEW'EL-RY, nr. Jewels in general. 

JEW'ESS, x. A Hebrew woman. /ects, xxiv. 

JEWISH, a. Pertaining to the Jews or Hebrews. 

JEW -ISH- "LY, adv. In the manner of the Jews. Donne. 

JEW'ISH-N EXS, n. The rights of the Jews. Martin. 

JEW'RY, n. Judea ; also, a district inhabited by Jews. 

JEWS_@AR, n. The name of a species of fungus. 

JEW S-FRANK-INICENSE, n. A plant. 

JEWS'-HARP,2«. [Jew and harp.) An instrument of music 
aha ped like a harp, which, placed between the teeth, and 
by means of a spring struck by the finger, gives a sound 
which is modelated by the breath Into soft melody. It is 
called, also, Jers-trwenp. 

ws'_M AL- LOW, n. A plant, a spectes of corchorus. 

JEWS '-PITCH, vn. Asphaltum, which see. 

satis -STONE, ». The ares spine of a very large egg- 

een ‘urehin petri 
or .-BEL, ». An cece. daring, vicious woman. 

JIB, #. The foremost eail of a shi , being a large stay -eai) 
extended from the outer end of jib-boom towards the 
LN paella -head. 

JIB . To ehift a boom-eail fror. one side of the mast to 
ttle «ther. 

JIB-BOOM, n. A spar which is cun oat from the extremity 
of the bowsprit, and which serves as a continuation of it. 

JT-BOY'‘A, n. An American serpent of the | kind. 

JTIEK! A-JOG, 2. [8 cant word from jeg.) A 6; 8 push. 
£. Jonson. 

Deny iter 1. A Kind of light 4 
G,n t. wiga ; . ance 
a pe air, 2 gies. ‘ - aa) 

JIG, c.i. To ines wie: 

JIGIGER, » In see eer eer es anne weed to hold on 
tne cable when it  héeved tate the ship, by the revolu- 
tion of the windlass. 
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JI@’GIBSH, a. Saitable to a jig. 

JIG4GUM-BOB, «. A trinket , a knick-Knack. Hudibras 

JIGMMA-KER, nw. }. (me who makes or plays jigs. Shah 
2. A ballad maker. JJekker. 

JIG/PIN, 2. A pin ued by miners to hold the turn-beawns 
and prevert them from Curning. 

JILL, a. A young wonrn, i contempt. See Girr. 

Jj LLL FLIR >a A light, wanton woman. Guardian. 

JILT, #. 1. A woman who gives her lover hopes, anc en 

poy eran him, a woman whe trifles with her 
fover. A name of contempt far a woman. 

JILT, 0.8 Po encourage a lover, and then frustrate his 
hopes ; to trick in Dyes to give hupes to a loves, and thea 
reject him. Dryde 
nut c.i. To play the jilt; to practice deception in love, 
tad discard lovers. Congreve. 

JIM MEKS, x. Jointed hinges. Bailey. 

JIMP, a. Neat ; handsome ; elegant of shape. 

JINGLE, v. i. To eound with a fine, dharp rattle ; to clink. 

JINGLE, v.t. To cause eve a sharp sound, ae a litde 
bell, or as pieces of metal. . 

JIN‘IGLE, 2. 1. A rattling ov clink sound, as of lite 
be..s or pieces of metal. 2 A bell or ratte. J 
paaeencnde nce of sound in rhymes. 

JINGLING, ppr. Giving a ebarp, fine, rattling sound, as 
little bell, or as pieces of metal. 

slaves a. "Fr. jupe.) A waisteont or kind of stays fv fe 


JOB. me n. 1. A piece of work ; any thing to be done, whether 
of more or less importance. 2. A lucritive business ; ia 
undertaking with a view to profit. 3. A sudden stab 
hehe a pointed instrument.— 70 do the jub for one, to kill 

im. 

JOB, v.t. 1. To strike or stab with a sharp instrument. 2. 
To drive in a sharp-polnted instrument. Mozoa. 

JOB, ». i. To deal in the public stocks ; w buy and se“ es 
a broker. Pope. 

JOB'BER, 2. 1. One who does small jobs. 2. A dealer ia 
the public stocks or funds , usually called a steck-joeder. 
3. One who engages ina low, lucrative affair. 

JOB'BER-NOW ae n. (FI. jobbe, and Sax. krol.) A logger- 
head ; a blockhead. at be nord. | Ludibras. 

JOB’s -T EARS, 2. A plant of the genus coiz. 

JOCKEY, nr. (said to be from Juckey, a diminutive of Jack, 
John ; primarily, a boy that rides horses.) i. A man that 
rides horses in a race. 2. A dealer in borses ; one who 
makes it his business tc buy and selj horses for gain. ‘4 
A chest one who deceives or lakes undue advantage in 
trade. 

JOCKIEY, v. t. 1. To cheat ; to trick ; to deceive in trade. 
2. To umtle by nding against one. Johnsen. 

OEE -SHIP, x. The art or practice of riding horses. 

0 er 

J E, a. . jococus.} 1. Given to jokes and jeating , 

wageish 2. Containing a joke ; spnrtive ; merry. 

0.6088 adv. In jest ; for sport or game ; waygishly. 


roome. 
JO-COSE'NESS, a. The quality of being jncose ; 

merr'ment. Leas 8 not used. 
weal ae US, a. lartaking 


waggery ; 
eairth and seriousness. 


JOC'U-LAR, a. (L. joculariz.} 1. Jocose ; waggish ; merry 
given to jesting. 2. Containing jokes ; ; spurtive ; oot 
serious. 

JOC-U-LARII-TY, x. Merriment ; jesting. Brown. 

JO€E'U-LAR-LY, adv. In jest ; for sport or mirth. 
JO€U-LAR-Y, a. Jocular. Bacon. 

; a minstrel. 


O€'U-LA-TOR, x. [L.] A jester ; 

JOE'UN-LA-TO-RY, a. Droll; oily aid said. 

Z0CUND, a. ({L. ” jocendus. } Merry ; gay ; airy; lively; 
rtive. Prwr. 


JO-CUNDI- TY, or JOCUND-NESS, vn. Btate of b=ing 


joe UND LY, x adv. Merrily ; gayly. 

JOG, v.t. To push or shike with the elbow or hand ; to 
give notice or excite attention by a slight push. 

JOG, v.i. 1. To move by jogs or small ahocks, like those of 
a slow trot. .Wilton. 2 To walk or teavel ‘idly, heavily 
or ad 6 

JOG, A push; a slight shake; a shake Fag) gant iad 
tended to give notice or awaken attention. b;a 
small stop, obstruction. 

JOG/GER, a. 1. One who walks or muves heavily and 
slowly. 2. One who gives a sudden push. 

JOGGING, ppr. Pushing slightly. 

JOG'GI NG, ie A slight push or shake. 

JOG'GLE re Joe ] To ehake slightly ; to give a 


sudden bat oli i 
JO; ‘GLE, v. i. make Derham. 
JOG'GLED, pp. Slightly ahaken. 
JOG'GLING > Pr. ing slightly. 


JO-HAN'NES, n. (John, Latinized.] A Portuguese gold 
coin of the value of eight dollass ; contracted often into 
joe; as, w joe, or half-joe. 
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JOL 
ae n. A word often usea wm contempt; as, & country 


8 

JOn N'AP-PLE, x. A errt of apple, good for ing use 
when other fruit is spent. Mortimer. oct , 

JUIN, vo. t. (Fr. jotudre.] 1. Tv set or bring one thing in 
contiguity with another 2. To couple ; to connect; w 
combine. 3. To unite in league os marriage. 4. To a» 
scciato. 5. To unite in anyact. 6. ‘l'o unite in concord. 

JOIN, 0. & 1. To grow to; Wadhere. 2 To be cuntigu- 
ous cl we or in contact. 3. ‘I'o unite with in marriage, 
‘eague, confederacy, partnersbip cr society. 

JOIN'DER, a. A joining ; as, a jorader in demurrer. 

JOINED, pp. Added ; united ; set or fastened together ; 
asucialed ; confederated. 

JUIN'ER, x. One whose occupation is to construct whings 
by joining pieces of wood ; but appropriately and usually 
a miechanic who does the wood-work in the covering an 
Pe alr Fa buildings. 

JOIN'ER-Y, «. The art of fitting and joining pieces of tim- 
ber in the construction of utensils or parts of a building, 
80 as to form one entire piece. 

JOIN HAND, a#. Writing in which letters are joined in 
words ; as dis ished from wniting in single letters. 
JOINING, ppr. Adding ; making contiguous ; uniung ; con- 

federating. 

JOINT, a. a. joint.) 1. The joining of two or more 
things.—2. In anatomy, the joining of two or more bones ; 
an articulation ; as the elbow, the knee, or the knuckle. 
3. A knot; the union of two parts of a plant ; or the space 
between two joints; an tnternode. 4. A hinge; a junc- 
ture of parts which admits of motion. 5. The place where 
too pieces of timber are united.—6. In joinery, straight 
lines are called a jut, when two pieces of wood are 
panned. 7. One of the limbs of an animal cut up by the 

rutcher.—Ont uf juint, luxated ; dislocated. 

JOINT, a. 1. Shared by two or more ; as joint property. 
2. United in the same protession ; having an interest in 
the saiue thing. 3. United ; combined ; acting in concert. 

JOINT, 0. t. 1. To form With joints or articulations. 2. 
To form many parts into one. 3. To cut or divide into 
joints or quarters. 

JOINT ED, pp. 1. Formed with articulations, as the stem 
of a plant. 2. Separated into juints or quarters. 

JOIN T'ER, ». A long plane, a joiner’s utensil. 

JOINT’ -HBIR, (joint ’-are) x, [ joint and Aew.) An heir hav- 
ing & joint interest with another. 

JOINTILY, ado. 1. Together ; unitedly ; in concert ; with 
cooperation. 2. With union of interest. 

JOINT'RESS, x. A woman who has a jointure. 

JOINT'-STOCK, «. Stock held in company. 

JOINT!-STOOL, x. A stool consicting of parts united. 

JOINT-TEN/AN-CY, x. A tenure of estate by unity of in- 
terest, title, time and ion. 

JUINT-TEN ANT, n. [juint and tenant.) One who holds 
an estate by joint tenancy. 

JOINT'URE, n. [Fr.] An estate in lands or tenements, 
settied on a woman in consideration of marriage, and 
which she is to enjoy after her husband’s decease. 

JOINTYURE, cv. t. To settle a jointure upon. Cowley. 

JOINT'URED, pp. Endowed with a jointure. 

JOIST, a. (Scot. geist, or gest.] A small piece of timber, 
such as is frumed into the girders and summers of a build- 
‘1g to support a floor. 

Jc.cT, c.t. To fit in joists ; to lav joists. 

JOKE, a. (L. jorus.) 1. A jest ; aomething said for the sake 
of exciting a laugh ; something witty or spurtive ; raillery. 
2. An illusion ; something not real, or to no purpose.—/n 
joke, in jest; for the sake of raising a laugh ; not in 


earnest. 
JOKE, 0. i. (L. jecor.] To jest; to be merry in words or 
acuions. 
JOKE, rv. t. Torally ; tocast jokes at; to make merry with. 
JOK'ER, n. A jester; a merry fellow. Denme. 
JOKING, . Jesting ; making merry with. 
JOK'ING-LY, adv. In a jeating, merry way. 
JOLE, a. 1. The cheek ; used in the phrase, cheek by jole, 
that is, with the cheeks together, close, téte a téte. 
den. 2. The head of a fish. Pope. 
{JULE, or JOLL, v.t. To stnke the head against any 
thing ; to clash with violence. Stak. 
30. 1-LY, ado. With noisy mirth ; with a disposition to 
nowy mirth. en. 
JOL’LI-MENT, a. Mirth; merriment. Spenser. 
OL’LI-NESS, (8. 1. Noisy mirth; gayety ; merriment ; 
JOL'LLTY, { feativity. 2. Elevation of spirit ; gayety. 
JOL‘LY, a. (Fr. jolt.) 1. Merry ; gay ; lively ; full of life 
and m.th ; fovial. 2. Expressing mirth or inspiring it. 
3. Exciting mirth and gayety. 4. Like one in high 
health ; pretty. South. 
JOL/LY-BOAT, a. A etal! boat belonging to a ship. 
JOLT, v. To shake with short, abrupt risings and fallings. 
JOLT, wv. ¢t. To shake with sudden jerks, as in a carriage on 
rough ground, or on a high trotting horse. 
JOLT, a. A shock or shake by a sudden jerk. Sut. 


474. 


JUB 


JOLT‘ER, ». He of that which jolts. 

JOLT'HEAD, am. A greathead ; a dunce ; a blockhead 

JOLT'ING, ppr. Giving sudden jerks or shakes. 

*JONQUIL, a. [Fr. Do haute A plant of the genus ses 
Cissus OF dil, bearing beautiful tower. 

JOR'DEN, x. A vessel for chamber uses. S27. 

J@RUM, ». A colloquial term, in several parts of Engiend, 
for a bow! or drinking vessel with liquor in it. 

JOSEPH, n. A nding coat or habit for women, with bat- 
tons down to the skirts, formerly much in wee. 

JOSEPH’S FLOW-ERS, »#. A plant. 

JO'SU, =. A emall fish of the gu kind. 

JOST LE, (joe sl) v.¢. (FY. jouter. Written also justis.] To 
run agajnst ; to . 

JOS 'TLED, pp. Run against ; pushed. 

JOS TLING, ppr. Running against; pushing. 

JOS‘TLING, vn. A running against ; a crowning: 

JOT, n. [Gr. twra.) An iota; a point; a tittle; the least 
quantity assignable. 

JOT, r.t. To set down; to make a memorandum of. 

JOT'TING, ». A memorandum. T'odd. 

t JOU-[SSANCE, n. [Fr.] Jullity; merriment. Spenser. 

JOUNCE, v. ¢. To shake; to jolt. Used asa noun, for a 
jolt ur shake. 

JOUP, cv. t. To share up; to dash. Grose. 

JOUR'NAL, (jurnal) w. (Fr. journal ; It. givrnale ; L. dé 
urnum.) 1. A diary; an account of daily transactions and 
events ; or the book containing such aceount.—2. Among 
merchunts, a book in which every particular article of 
charge is fairly entered from the waste-book or blolter.— 
3. En naciyuteon, a daily register of the ship’s course and 
distance, the winds, weather, and other occurrences. 4. 
A paper published daily, or other newspaper ;, also, the 
tide of a book or pamphlet published at stated times. 
JOURINAL, a. (Fr. guurnale.] Daily ; quoudian. Spenser. 

chs NAL-IST, ( jur'nal-ist) x. The wnter of a journal] or 
lary. 

JOUR 'NAL-IZE, ( jur/nal-ize) r.t. To enter in a journal. 

JOUR NEY, Curny) n. Er: jeurnee] 1. The travel of a 
day ; [obs.] 2. Travel by land to any distance and for 
any time, indefinitely. 3. Passage from one place to 
another. 4. It may sometimes include a passing by water. 

JOUR NEY, (jurny) e. +. ‘To travel frum place to place ; to 
pass from home to a distance. 

JOUR'NEY-ING, ppr. Traveling; passing from place to 


lace. 

JOURN EY-ING, x. A traveling or passing from one place 
to another. 

JOUR NEY-MAN, xn. A mechanic who is hired to work 
another in his employment. = 

JOUR NEY-WORK, a. Work done for hire by a mechanic 
in his proper occupation. 

JOUST. See Just. 

JOVE, a. [L. Joris, gen. of Jupiter.) 1. The name of the 
supreme deity among the Romans. 2 The planet Jupi- 
ter. 3. The air or atmosphere, or the god of the air. 

JO'VI-AL, a. Under the induence of Jupiter, the planet. 

JOVI-AL, a. (Fro and Sp. jucial; It. giwmate.| 1. Gay; 
mecty ; airy ; joyous; jolly. 2. Expressive of mirth an 
hilarity. 

JOVEATLSIST, n. One who lives a jovial life. Halt. 

JOVI-AL-LY, ado. Merrily ; gayly ; with noisy mirth. 

JO'VI-AL-NESS, 2. Noisy m'rth; gayely. 

JO’ VI-AL-TY, n. Merriment ; festivity. Barrow. 

JOWL, ». The cheek. See Jove. 

JOWL'‘ER, a. The name of a huntirg dog, beagle or other 
dog. Dryden. 

JOW'TER, nx. A fieh driver. Carer. 

JOY, ». (Fr. joie.] 1. The passion or emotion excited by 
the acquisition or expectation of good ; gladness ; exulta- 
tion ; exhilaration of spirits. 2. Gayety ; mirth ; festivi- 
ty. 3. Happiness; felicity. 4. A glorious and triumpb- 
ant state. 5. The cause of joy or bappinees. 6. A tem 
of fondness ; the cause of joy. 

JOY, v. i. To rejoice ; to be glad; to exult. 

JOY, v. t. 1. To give joy to; to congratulate ; to entertain 
kindly. 2. To gladden; to exhilarate. 3. [Fr. jomr.) 
To enjoy ; to have or possess with picasure, or to bave 
pleasure in the possession of ; [little used. See Ensov.] 
Milton. Dryden. 

JOY’ANCE, xn. (Old Fr. joicnt.) Gayety ; festivity. 
OYED, pp. Gladdened ; enjoyed. 

JOYIFUL, a. Full af Joy ; very giad ; exulting. 

JOY'FUL-LY, ado. With joy ; gladly. Dry 

JOY’ FUL-NESS, n. Great gindness ; joy. 

JOY'‘LESS, a. t. Destitute of joy ; wanting joy. 2& Giving 
no joy or pleasure. 

JOY‘ LESS-LY, ade. Without joy. Milton, 

JOY: LESS-NESS, a. State of being joyless. Denne. 

JOY'OUS, a. [Fr. joyeuz.] 1. Glad; gay; merry ; joyfal. 
2. Givin joy. 

JOYOUS.L , adv. With joy or gladness. 

JOY‘OUS-NESS, n. The state of being joyous. 

{ JUB, x. A bottle or vessel. Chaucer. 
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JUD 4 
JO KI-LANT, e. [L.judilens.] Uttoring songs of triumph ; 
rejoicing shouting with joy. Afilton. : 
JU-BI- ATION, n. [Ln jubilatio.] The act of declaring 
triumph. 
J0'BI-LEE, 2. . jublé; L. judbilum.) 1. Am the 
Jews, every fiftieth year, being the aD following the re- 
voluton of seven weeks of years, at which time all the 


slaves were liberated, and all which had been alien- 

ated during the whole period reverted to their former 

owners. is was atime of rejoicing. 2. A season 

of great public joy and festivity. 3. A church solemnity 

or ceremony celebrated at Rome, in which the pope grants 
enary in 


eae 
JU-CUNDI-TY, a. [L. fucunditas.} Pleasantness ; agree- 


-DAI 
paid AL, 5 «. Pertaining to the Jews. Ailner. 
JU-DA 1-CAL- adv. After the Jewish manner. 


Y 

JO-DA-I8M, n. (Fr. judaisme.] 1. The religious doctrines 
and ritea of the Jews, as enjoined in the laws of Moses. 
9. Coafurmity to the Jewish rites and ceremonies. 

JODA-IZE, v.%. (Fr. judaiser.) To conform to the reli- 

ious doctrines and rites of the Jews. 

JC DA-IZ-ER, nx. Ope who conforms to the religion of the 
Jews. Macknighz. 

JC'DA-IZ-ING, »pr. Conforming to the doctrines and rites 
of the Jews. 

J0‘DAS-TREE, 2. A plant of the genus cercis. 

JUDDOCK, n. A small snipe, called, also, jack-snipe. 

JUDGE, 2. [Fr. juge.] 1. A civil officer who is invested 
with authority to hear and determine causes, civil or 
criminal, between ies. 2. The Supreme Being. 4. 
One who ides in a court of Judicature. 4. One who 
bas skill to decide on the merits of a question, or on the 
value of any thing ; one who can discern truth and pro- 
prety.—5. In the Atstory of Israel, a chief magistrate, 
with civil and military powers. 6. A juryman or 


uror. 

nvek, v. 4. [Pr juger.) 1. To compare facts or ideas, and 

perceive their agreement or disagreement, and thus to 

distinguish truth from falsehood. 2. To form an opinion ; 

to bring to issue the reasoning or deliberations uf the 

mind. 3. To hear and determine, aa in causes on trial ; 

to pass sentence. 4. To discern ;, to distinguish ; to con- 

sider accurately for the purpose of forming an upinion or 
conclusion. 

JUDGE, rv. ¢. 1. To bear and determine a case ; to examine 
and decide. 2. To t ; toexamine and pass sentence 
on. 3. Rightly to understand and discern. 4. To cen- 
sure rashiy ; to pass severe sentence. 5. To esteem ; to 
think ; to reckon. 6. To rule or govern. 7. To doom to 

nishment ; to punish. 

JUDGED, pp. Heard and determined ; tried judicially ; 
sentenced ; censured ; doomed. 

JUDG ER, ». One who judges or passes sentence. 

JUDGE/SHIP, Gud} ship) x. The otfice of a judge. 

JUDGING, ppr. Hearing and determining; forming an 
opinion ; ome: 

vw MENT, n. (Fr. jugement.} 1. The act of judging ; 
the act or process of the mind in comparing its ideas, to 
find their agreement or disagreement, and to ascertain 
truth, 2, e faculty of the mind by which man is ena- 
bled to compare ideas and ascertain the relations of terms 
and propositions. 3. The determination of the mind, 
formed es comparing the relations of ideas, or the com- 
Parison of fac and arguments.—4. In law, the sentence 
or doom pronounced in any cause, civil or criminal, by 
the judge or court by which it is tried. 5. The right or 
power of passing sentence. 6. Determination ; decision. 
#7. Opinion ; notion.—&. [n Scripture, the spirit of wisdum 
and prudence, enabling a person to discern right and 
pres Bec and evil. 9. A remarkable punishment; an 
extraordinary calamity inflicted by God on siuners. 10. 
The spiritual government of the world. 11. The right- 
cous statutes and commandments of God are called his 
fedyments. 12. The doctrines of the gospel, cr God’s 
word. 13 Justice and equity. Luke xi. Js.i. 14. The 
decrees and purposes of God concerning nations. Rom, xi. 
15. A court or tribunal. Watt. v. 16. Controversies, or 
decisions of controversies. 1 Cur. vi. 17. The gospel, or 
kingdom of grace. Matt. xii. 15. The final trial of the 
buman race, when God will decide the fate of every indi- 
vidual, and award sentence according to justice. 

JUDG MENT-DAY, x. The last day, or day when final 
judgment will be pronounced on the subjects of God’s 
mora) government. 

SUDG MENT-HALL, a. The hall where courts are beld. 

JUDG: MENT-SEAT, «. 1. The seat or bench on which 
judges sit in court. 2. A court; a tribunal. 

Jt Di-CA-TIVE, a. Having power t judge. Hammond. 

JO/N1-EA-TO-RY, a. Dispensing justice. 

JC DI-CA-TO RY, a. [L. judicatorium.] 1. A court of jus 
tice ; atribunal. 2. ution of justice. 

JC DI-CA-TURE, a. [Fr] 1. The power of distributing 


é 
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JUM 


ustice by legal trial and determination. 9%. A court of 
ustice ; a judi . 

JU-DIV-CIAL, «. J. Pertatning to courts of justice 2 
Practiced in the distribution of justice. 3. Proceed:ng 
from a court of justice. 4. tmsued by acourt unde .te 
seal. 5. [ntlicted, as a penalty or in judgment. 

JU-DIYCIAL-LY, ado. 1. in the forma of legal justic.. 2. 


By way of penalty or judgment. 
JU- CLARY, a. [Fr. judiciaire.} 1. ene judginent 
or sentence. 2. Pertaining to the courts of judicature. 


JU-DWCIA-RY, a. That branch of government which is 
concerned in the trial and determination of controversies 
between parties, and of cruninal prosecutions ; the system 
of courts of justice in a government. United States. 

JU-DUCLOUR, a. [Fr. jucicrenz.) 1. According t sound 
judginent ; wise ; prudent, rational ; adapted to obtain a 
good end by the best means. 2 Acting according to 
sound judgment, possessing sound judginent; wise ; di- 
rected by reason and wisdom. 

JU-DI'ClOUS-LY, adv. With good judgment; with dis- 
cretion or wisdom ; skillfully. 

JU-DI"'CIOUS-NESS, n. The quality of acting or being ac- 
cording to sound judgn.ent. 

JUG, n. [D. jugge.] A vessel, usually earthen, with 
swelling belly and narrow mouth, used for holding 


quors. 
ee ie To emit or pour forth a particular sound, a 
bi 


JUG, v. t. To call or bring together by a particular sound. 

JUGIGLE, v.t. Ue guichelcn, or goochelen ; It. giocolare | 

1. To play tricks by slight of hand ; to amuse and make 
sport by tricks, which make a false show of extraordinary 
ae 2. To practice artifice or impveture. 

JUGGLE, v. t. To deceive by trick or artifice. 

JUG'GLE, n. 1. A trick by legerdemain. 2. Am impre- 
ture ; a deception. Tillutson. 

JUGGLER, n. (Sp. juglar; Fr. jongleur.) 1. One woo 
practices or exhibits tricks by stight of hand; one whe 
makes sport by tricks of extraordinary dexterity. 2A 
cheat ; a deceiver ; a triskish fellow. Shak. 

JUGGLING, ppr. Playing tricks by slight of band; de- 
ceiving. 

JUG'G LING, n. The act or practice of exhibiting tricks of 
legerdemain. 

JUG'G LING-LY, adv. Ina de 
JO'GU-LAR, a. (L. jugulum.) 
throat ; as the jugular vein. 
aeic U-LAR, «. A large vein oe a 
ICE n. [De juys: Fr. jus. 
iuse,’ Guse) cabted: the fluid part of an 

stances. 

JOICE, rv. t. To moisten. 

JOICE’LESS, (jise‘les) a. Destitute of Juice; dry ; with 
out motsture. Mure. 

JCICI-NESS, (ji se-nes) x. The state of abounding with 
Aue? succulence in plants. 

JCICY, (ja sy) a. Abounding with juice; moist ; succu- 
lent. Bacon. 

JUISE, n. [L. jus.) Judgment; justice. Gower. 

IOJUBE, an. The name of a plant and of its fruit. 

JUKE, v.i. [Fr. fucker.] To perch. 
O'LEP, a. [ eral In pharmacy, a medicine serving 
as a vehicle to other forms of inedicine. 

JC0’LI-AN, a. Noting the old account of the year, as regu- 
lated by Julius Cesnr. 

JO'LI-AN ALPS, called, also, Carnian, between Venetia 
and Noricum. D4nrule. 

JC'LIS, n. A sinall fish with a green back. 

JGILUS, n. [Gr. covdros.}] 1. In botany, a catkin or ament, 
a species o calyx or inflorescence. 3. A genus of multi- 

insects. 

JU-LY', n. The seventh month of the year, s0 called izom 
Julius, the surnaine of Caius Cesar, who was born in this 
month. Before that time, this month was calied Quintilis, 
or the fifth month from March. 

JU-LY:‘-FLOW-ER, ». The name of certain epecies of 


lants, 

JCM ART, n. [Fr.] The offspring of a bull and a mare. 

JUMBLE, v. t. (Chaucer, jouwbre.] To mix in a confused 
mass ; to put or throw together without order. 

JUM'BLE, v.i. To meet, mix or unite in a confused man. 
ner. Swift. 

JUM'BLE, n. Confased mixture, mass or collection without 
order. S:rift. 

JUM'BLED, pp. Mixed or collected in a confused mass. 
JUM'BLE-MENT, un. Confused mixture. 

UM:'BLER, rx. One who mixes things in confusion. 

JUM BLING, ppr. Putting or mixing in a confused mags. 
SO MENT, 2. [Fr.; L. jumentum.] A beast of burden. 
UMP, v.i. 1. Toleap; toskip; to spring. 2. To spring 
over any thing ; to pass to at a leap. 3. To bound ; to 

from object to ubject ; to jolt. 4. To agree ; to tally 
to coincide. 


it. 


tive manner. 
ertaining to the neck os 


The sap of vege. 
animal sub 
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lastily . 

JUMP, a. 1. The act of jumping; a leap; s spring; a 
beund. 9 A lucky chance. Shux. ; : 
JUMP, mw. [Fr. yupe; Lt. gsudda.) A kind of loose or limber 

stuys or waistcval, worn by females. 

t JUMP, adv. kxactly ; nicely. Hooker. 

JUMP ER, nx. Une who jumps. 

JUMPING, ppr. Leaping ; springing ; bounding. 

JUNC'A TE, a. [It. guuncata.) 1. A cheese-cake; a kind 
of sweeuuneat of curds and sugar. 2. Any kind of deli- 
cate food. J. A furtive or private entertainment; [it is 
now written junket. } 

JUNC'OUS, «. (L. junceus, or juncosus.) Full of bulrushes. 

JUNE TION, a. F.; L, junctso.] 1. The act or operation 
ot puning. 2 Union; coalition; combination. J. The 


place ur Rg of union. 

JUNCT URE, 2. [L. junctura.} 1. A joining ; union; 
auuty. 2. A union of two bodies ; a seam ; particularly, 
@ joint or articulation. 3. The line or point at which two 
bodies are joined. 4. A point of time; partcularly, a 
peut rendered ¢ritical or important by a concurrence of 

JUNE, wm [L- Junius; Ft. juin.] ‘The sixth month of the 
4 mu Aas i o Juan. :) b ¢ mon oO 

year, whan he sun enters the eign Cancer. 

JUNGLE, ». [Hindoo.}] In Hindostun, a thick wood of 
small trees ax shrubs. Asat. Res. 

JUNGLY, a. Consisting of jungles ; abounding with jun- 

: les. Anat. Res. 

* JU NI-OR, 4. [L.] Younger; not as old as another. 

*¥ JO'NI-OR, 2. A person younger than another. 

JU-N1L-OR'N-TY a. The state of being junior. Sullukar. 

Ju NI-PER, x. |G. juasperus.] A tree or shrub bearing ber- 
ries of a bluish color. 

JUNK, o. [L. juncus.} 1. Pieces of old cable or old cordage, 
used for making points, gaskets, mats, &c.,and, when 
untwisted and picked to pieces, it forms oakum for filling 
the seams of ships. 2. A small ship used in China; a 
Chinese veesel ; (an eastern word. 

JUNK'ET, n. [See Juncats.] 1. 
A stolen entertainment. 

JUNK ET, v. i i. To feast in secret ; to make an enter- 
tainment by stealth. Siryt. 2. To feast. 

JUN'TH, a. [Sp. junta; It. giunto.] A cabal ; a meeting or 
collection of men combined for secret deliberation and 
ip igus for party purpuses ; a faction. 

JC PI-TER, x. [{L.} 1. The supreme deity among the 
Greeks and Romans. 2. One of the superior planets, re- 
markable for its brightness. 

JUP-PON!, a. ae rae A shor’ close coat. 

JC RAT, a. [Ft.}) Ua england, a magistrate in some corpo- 
ruions ; an alderman, or an assistant to a bailiff. 

JO'RA-TO-BY, a. (Fr. jaratoire.] Comprising an oath. 

JU-RIDI-CAL, a. [L. puridicus.) 1. Acting in the distribu- 
tion of justice ; pertaining toa judge. 2. Used in courts 
of law or tribunals of justice. 

JU-RIDI-CAL-LY, adr. According to forms of law, or pro- 
ceedings in tribunals of justice ; with legal authority. 

JU-KIS-CON/SULT, n. Li. juris consu/tus.} Among the 
Ruinans, a man learned in the law ; a counselor at law ; 
a master of Reman jarisprudence. 

JU-RIS DIE TION, x. [Fr.; L. jurisdictio.] 1. The legal 

wer or autburity of doing justice in cases of complaint ; 
e power of executing the laws and distributing justice. 
2. Power of Roveraits or legislating. 3. The power or 
right of exercising authority. 4. The limit within which 
»wer may be exercised. 

JU-RIS-DIE'TION-AL, a. Pertaining to jurisdiction. 

JU-RIS-DIETTIVE, a. Having jurisdiciion. Afitun, 

JU-RIS-PRO'DENCE, rn. r.; L. jursprudentia.} The 
acivnce of law ; the knowledge of the Jaws, customs and 
rights of men in a state or community, necessary for the 
due adininistration of justice. 

JU-RIS-PRO DENT, a. Understanding law. West. 

JU-RIS-PRU-DEN‘TIAL, a. Pertaining to jurisprudence. 

SC/RIST, nv. (Fr. juriste.] I. A man who professes the 
science of law ; one versed in the law, or, more particu- 
larly, in the civil law ; acivilian. 2. One versed in the 
law of nations, or who writes on the subject. 

JO KOR, x. fl Jeroen One that serves on a jury. 

JC RY, a. [F'r. zuré.] A number of freeholders, selected tn 
the manner prescribed by law, empanneled and sworn to 
inquire into and try any matter of fact, and to declare the 
truth on the evidence given them in the case. 

JO RY-MAN, ». One who is empanneled on a jury, or who 
serves AS Q juror. 

IO'RY-MAST, xn. A mast erected in a ship to supply the 
place cf one carried away in a tempest or an engage- 
men’, &c. 


sweetmeat. Shak. 2. 


SUST a. [Fr. juste: L. jusrus.) 1. Regular; orderly ; due; 
suitable. 2 Exactly proportioned; proper. 3. Full; 


esmiplete & the common standard. 4. Full; true; a 
sence allica to the preceding, or the zame.—5. In a moral 


aene, upright; honest ; having principles of rectitude ; - 
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or conforming exactly to the laws, and to principtes of 
rectitude in social ¢unduct , equitable In the distribution 
of justice.—b. In an ecanyelicul ocnse, righteous , relb 
jous, influenced by a regard to the laws of God. 7. 
vonformed to rules of justice , duimg equal justice. 8 
Conturmed to truth ; exact, proper, accurate. 9. True; 
founded in truth and fact. lv. Innocent; blameless; 
without guilt. 11. Equitable; due ; merited. 12. True 
to prumises ; faithful. 13. Impartial ; alowing what te 
nat ; Biving fair representation of character, merit or de- 
merit 


JUST, adv. 1. Close or closely ; near or nearly, in place. 
2. Near or nearly, in time ; almost. 3. Exactly ; nicely ; 
accurately. 4. Merely; barely; exacly. 5S. Nar- 
rowly. 

JUST, a. (Fr. jouste, now joute ; Sp. juste.] A mock en- 
counter on hors back ; a combat for sport or for exercise, 
in which the combatants pushed with lances and swuris, 
Mar tw man, in mock fight; a lilt; one of the exercises 
al tournaments. . 

JUST, 0.6. [Fr. jouter; mse l. Toe e in mock 
fight on horseback. 2. ‘T'o push; to drive; to jJustle. 

JUST ICE, n. [Fr. 3 Sp. justica ; L. justitia.) 1. The virtue 
which consists in giving to every one what is bis due; 
practical conformity to the laws and to principles of recti- 
tude in the dealings of men witb each other ; bunesty ; 
integrity in commerce or mutual intercoune. 2. {mpar- 
tality ; equal distnbution of right in expressing Opin is, 
fair representation of facts respecting merit or deanerit. 
3. kaquity ; agreeableness luoright. 4. Vindictive re-uribu- 
tion; merited pumshment. 5. Right; applicavyun of 
a [Low L. justicianus.) A person comumissinn 

to hold courts, or to try and decide controversies and 
administer justice to individuals. 

JUSTICE, v.t. Toa administer justice. [L. u.) Bacon. 

JUST'ICE-A-BLE, a. Liable to account in @ court of just. 
The tree used.) Haywurd. 

| ees ICE-MENT, x. Procedure in courts. 

UST'I-CER, n. An administrator of justice. [ Little used.) 


Bp. Hall. 

JUSTICE SHIP n. The office or dignity of a justice. 

JUS-TI'CIA-BLE, a. Proper to be examined in courts of 
ustice. 

S-TI‘CIA-RY, or JUS-TY"CIAR, x. [L. fusticracics.} 
1. An administrator of justice. 2. A chief justice. 3. 
One that boasts of the justice of his own act ; ie wed! 

JUST'I-FI-A-BLE, a. That may be prevec to be just; U:it 
may be vindicated on principles of law, reason, rectituce 

or propriety ; defensible ; vindicable. 

JUST'-FLA-BLE-NESS, ». The quality of being justifi- 
able ; rectitude ; possibility of being vindicated. 

JUST'-FT-A-BLY, adc. In a manner that admits of vind)- 
cation of justification ; rightly. 

JUST-I-FI-CA'TION, n. [Fr.j 1. The act of justifying ; a 
showing to be just or conformable to law, rectitude or 
propriety ; vindieation defense. 2. Absolution.—3. In 
lac, the showing of a sufficient reason in court, why & 
defendant did what he fs called to answer.—4. In taeu!- 
ox¥s reinission of sip and absuiution frum guilt and pup- 
ishinent. 

Ce ee @. Justifying ; that bas power to 
justify. 

JUS-TI-FI-EA'TOR, 2. One who justifies. [ Little used. 

JUBS-TIFL-€A-TO-BY, a. Vindicatory ; defensory. John 


son, 

JUST'I-FT-ER, n. 1. One who justifies; one who vind+ 
cates, supports or defends. 2. Hie who pardon’ and ab 
solves from guilt and punishment. 

JUST'I-FY, c.t. (Fr. gustyier.] 1. To prove or show to be 
just, or conformable to law, right, justice, propnety oar 
duty ; to defend or maintain ; to vindicate as right.—2 
In theology, to pardon and clear from guilt. 3. To cauee 
another to appear comparatively righteous, or lems guilty 
than one’s self. 4. To judge righty of. 3. To accept os 
ust and treat with favor. ° 

JUST" °Y, v. t. In printing, to agree ; to suit; to conform 
exactly ; to form an even surface or true line with some- 
thing else. 

JUS: At, (jus'sl) vr. i. [See Jostuz.] To ran against; to 
encounter ; to strike ga to clash. 

JUS'TLE, (jus'sl) r. ¢. To push ; to drive ; to force by rush. 
ing against. ion ; 

JUST'LING, 2. Shock; the act of rushing against each 


other. 

JUST'LY, adv. 1. In conformity to law, justice or propri- 
ety; by right. @. According to truth nnd facts. 3. Hon- 
estly ; fairly ; with integrity. 4. Properly ; accurately ; 
exactly. 

JUST NESS, n. 1. Accuracy; exactness. 2. Conformity 
to truth. 3. Justice ; reasonableness ; equity. 

JUT, vr. i. {a different spelling of jet.) To shoot forward ; 
to project beyond the main body. 

JUT, x. A shooting forward ; a projection. 

J_T'TING, ppr. Shooting out ; ing. 


“8 See Reser: A.P.T O10, 8, long.—FAR, FALL, VHAT ;—PREY ;—PIN, MARINE, BIRD i— ft Obectete 
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JUWPY, 0 ¢ To jot Shak. 


UTTY.2. A projection in a bufiding ; also, a pier or mole. 
IUT-WIN-DOW, 2. A window that projects from the tine 
of a building. 


JO-VE-NILE, a. (L. jucentis.) 1. Young; youthful; as, 
jeceaile years orage 2. Pertaining of suited w youth; 


as, suvenele 4 : 
;VENIVA-TY = 1. Youthfatness; youthfi age. 2 || J 
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Lim and carelesd Yaenmer ; the atithbere br custénit of 


routh. 


JUX-TA-POS'L-TED, a. [L. jucta, ard posited.) Placed 


near; adjacent or contiggous. Aacquer. 


JUX-TA-PO-SI/TION, u. [L. garta, and position.] A pla 


cing or being tn nearness or contiguity ; as the 
arts of a substance of of @ curupusition. 
‘MOLD. See Gimma.. 


K. 


K the eleventh letter of the English Alphabet, ts borrow- 
9 ed from the Greeks, being the same character as the 
Greek kappa, answering to the oriental kaph. It repre- 
wents a close articulation, furmed by pressing the reot of 
the tongue against the upper part of the mouth, with a de- 
prestion of the lower jaw and upening of the teeth. It is 
usually denominated a atcral. but is more properly a 
palatal. HKefore all the vowels it lias one invariable sound, 
Corresponding with that of ¢ before a, uv and u, as in keel, 
ken. K woilent before n, asin knoe, Knife, knee. 
Asa numeral, K stands for 25U; and, with a stroke over it, 
thas, K, for 250,600. 
KAALING, x. A bird, a species of starling. 
BBOS, a. A fish of a brown color, without scales. 
LE, x. [L, caulis.] Sea-cule, an esculent plant. 
KA-LETVOSEOPL, a. (Gr. cados, dos, and exomew.) An 
optical instru:neut, invented by Dr. Brewster, for the pur- 
pose of creating aad exhibitinga vasiety of beautiful colors 
and pertecUy symuuetricil furus. Wew td. inc. 
KAL/EN-DAR. “See CaLEnpar. 
Le w A sia ed ors 
» a ant, aspecies of szalsola, or Lire the 
ashes of which are used in making gines. Hence alkali, 
which see. . 
KA‘LIF. See Cauty. io tut 
LIG-'RA-PUY. See Carcicnarny. — 
L/MI-A, x. The name of a genus of evergreen slirubs, 
Ralives of North America, called laurel, Son Pat 
KAL/O-Y ER, n. A monk of the Greek church, See Cavo- 


vEA. 
KAM, a. [W. on) Crooked. Shak. 

AN, KAUN, or KHAN, x, In Persia, an officer answer- 
lag to a governor in Europe of America.—Among the 
Turturs, a chief or prince. See Kuan, . . % 
KAN-GA-ROvu, n. A singular animal found in New Hol- 

land, resembling, iv sume respects, the opu-sum. 
KA'O-LIN, a. A species of earth or variety of clay. 
KARB/A-GANE, a. A species of gray fox. J'ovke. 
KARPH'O-LITE, a. (Gr. capdos and Bos.) A mineral. 
ATA, xn. In Syria, a fowl of the grous kind. 
WwW, oe se the sound.) To cry as a raven, crow or 
na e e. 
KAW, a. The cry of the raven, crow or rook. Dryden. 
KAWN, a. In Turkey, a public inn. 
KXYLE, pn. [Fr. mee) A nine-pin, a kettle-pin ; some- 
written keel, A kind of play, in Scotland, in 
which nine holes, rarged in threes, are made jn the 
1 ora and an json ba.| rolled in among them. 
/ARD-LY, a. Unlucky ; liable to accident. Nerta of 


Eek, r.i. [G. kdken.) To heave the stomach ; to reach, 
as in an effort to vomit. [/ittle used.) Srrift. 

KECK, ». A reaching or heaving of the stomach. 

KECK‘ER, a. The gullet; a provincial term tn England. 

KEC’ KLE, v. ¢. To windold rope round a cable to preserve 
Re surface from being fretted, or to wind iron chains 
gvound a cable to defend it from the friction of a rocky bot- 

. ¢oma or from the ice. 

KECK‘SY, (commonly pronounced ker) 2. [qu. Fr. cigue.] 
Hemioc ; a hollow jointed plant. Shak. 

KEEK'Y, a. 1. Resembling a kex. 2. 2. An Indian 


acerere 
&EDGE, n. A email anchor, used to keep a ship steady 
when riding in a harbor or river. 
KEDGE, o.t. To warp, as & ship; to move by means of 3 
kedge, as in a river. : 
raptors = KEDG'Y, «. Brisk; lively. Ray. Suffolk in 
7. ar 
KEDGI/ER, x. [from kedge.] 1. A small anchor used in a 
KED TACK, m. A wend among 
L nw. A weed that grows wheat and : 
gc Gittoch. Tespe. a mes 
EE, #.; w. (Local in England.) Gay. 
KEECH, n. A mass i lump. Percy. eed 


EEK, v. & Te peep; to loo peyingty. Brockett. 
KEEL, a. (Sax. cele: G. and D. kel.) 1. The principal 


SS SSS 


tom, and supporting tne whole frame. 32. A low, flat-bns 
turned veasel, used in the river Tyne, to convey ne 
from Newcastle fia loading the calliers.—3 In botang 
the lower petal of a papilionaceous corol, inclosing the sta 
inens and pistil.—On an even keel, ina level or horizonté. 
position. 

tKUEL, r.t. (Sax. celan.] To cool. Gower. 

KEEL, t.¢. 1. To plough with a keel; to navigate. J. 
Barlow. 2. To turn up the keel; to show the bounm 
Shuk.— Tv keel the put, in Ircland, to scum it. Shak. 

KEEL/AGE, nx. Duty paid for a ship entenng at Harte 

wt, Eng. 

KEELED. a. In botany, carinated ; having a longitudina 
prominence on the back. .Vartyn. 

KEEL'ER, or KEEL/MAN, ». One who works Mm the 
management of barges or vessels: the okt word is keeler . 
the inodern, keelman.— Keeler, a shallow tub. Ray. 

tKEFI/PAT, x. (Sax. clan, and fat.) A cooler ; a veesdl 
in which liquor ts set for cooling. 

KEEL/HAUL, ¢. ¢. [D. kielhaalen.) To haul under the 
keel ofa ship. Acelhkauling is a punishment inflicted in 
the Dutch navy for certain offenses. 

KEEU/ING, a. A kind of smali cod, of which stock fish is 


made. 

*KEEL/SON, (kelsun’ a. A plece of timber in a ship, lab 
on the middle of the floor-timbere over the keel, fastenee 
with long bolts and clinched. 

KEEN, a. (Sax. cene; D. koen.) 1. Eager; vehement 
2. Eager; sharp. 3. Sharp; having a very fine edge 
4. Pair * penetrating ; severe; applied to cold ur t 
wind. 5. Bitter; piercing , acrimonious. 

KEEN, v.¢. To sharpen. [Unuewal.) Thomson. 

KEENLY, adr. 1. Eagerly; vebemently. 2. Sharply 
s:verely ; bitterly. 

KEBNINESS, x. 1. 
ness ; fineness of edge. 
sharpness. 4. Asperity ; acrimony ; 
ness ; sharpness. 

KEEP, r.t.: pret. and pp. kept. (@ax. cepan.} 1. To hold 
to retain in one’s power or possession ; not to lose or part 
with. 2. To have in custody fcr security or preservation 
3. To preserve, toretain. 4 fo preserve from fang 
or from danger ; to protect; to guard or sustain. 5. ‘Pc 
hold or restrain from departure ; to detain. 6. To tend 
to have the care of. 7. To tend ; to feed ; tr pnsture. 8 
To preserve in any tenor or atate. 9. To regard ; to ot 
tend ta: 10. To hold in any state. Ll. To continue any 
state, course or action, 12. To practice; to do or per 
form ; to obey; to observe in practice ; not to negicct o, 


Eagerness; vehemence. 2. “harp 
3. The quality of piercing ; rigor 


tterness. 5. Acute 


violate. 13. To fulfill; to perform. 14. To practice ; to 
use habitually. 15. To copy carefully. 16. To chverve 
or solemnize. 17. To board; to maintain; to supply 


with necessaries of life. ‘o have in the house; to 
entertain. 19. To maintain; not to intermit. 20. To 
hold in one’s own bosoin ; to confire to one’s own knowl 
edge; not to disclose or communicate to others; not to 
betray. 21. To have in pay. 

To keep back. 1. To reserve ; t withhold; not te disclose 
or communicate. 2. To restrain ; to prevent from advan- 
cing. 3. To reserve; to withhold; not to deliver.— To 
keep company with. {. To frequent the society of; to as- 
sociate with. 2. ‘fo aceompany; to go with— To keep 
don, to prevent from rising ; not to lift or suffer to he 
raised.— 7'v keepin. 1. To prevent from escape ; tw hold 
in confinement. 2. To conceal; not to tell or diachee 
3. To restrain; to curb.— To keep off, to hinder from ap 
proach or attack.— To keep wader, to restrain; to hold in 
subjection.— To keep ep. 1. To maintain; to prevent 
from falling or diminution. 2. To maintain; to continue ; 
to hinder from ceasing.— To kee; out, to hinder froin en- 
tering or taking possession.— To keep bed, to remain tn 
bed without rising ; to be confined to one’s bed — Tu keep 
house. 1. To maintain a family state. 2. To remain io 
the house ; to be confined .—T7'o keep from, to restrain ; ta 
prevent appronch.— 7’ kerp a school, to maintain cr rup- 
port it; wore properly, to govern and instruct of teach a 
echiool, ae a preceptor. 


Umber im a ship, extending from stem to stern at the bot- || KEEP, c.é 1. To remainin any etate. 2. To tat; to ef- 
a ee es 
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dare; not to perish or be impaised. 3. To lodge; to 
dwell ; to resi Je for a time.— 7'v keep to, to adhere strict- 
ly ; not ta negie ‘t of deviate from.— To keep on, Ww go for- 
ward ; to proceed ; W continue to advance.— Tu keep up, 
w remain unsubdued ; or not to be confined to one’s bed. 
—In popular language, Unis word signifies to continue ; 
to repeal continually ; not to cease. 

KEEP, n. 1. Custody ; guard; [little used.) 2. Colloqui- 
ally, case; condition. 3. Gsuardianship ; restraint ; [little 
used.}] 4. A place of confinement; iu vld castles, the 
dungeon. 

KEEPER, vn. 1. One who keeps; one that holds or has 
possession of any (hing. 2. (ne who retains in custody ; 
one who bas the care of a prison and the custody of pris- 
oners. 3. One wiw has the care of a park or other inclo- 
sure, or the custody of beasts. 4. (ne who has the care, 
eustody or supenmltendence of any thing. 

KEEMER-SHIP, a. The office of a keeper. [L. u.] Caren. 

KEEPING, ppr. Holding ; restraining; preserving ; guard- 
ing | PeecEne performing. 

KEEB: NG, n. 1. A holding; restraint, custoay ; guard ; 
preservation. 2. Feed; fodder.—3. In painting, a repre- 
sentation of object« in the inanner they ap ear to the eye 
at different distances from &, hence just preportion. 

KEEP: ING-ROOM, n. A 3 @ provincial term of New 
England. Pick. Vocab. 

KEEPSAKE, 2. Any thing kept or given to be kept for 
the aake of the giver ; a token of friendship. 

KEEVE, xn. 1. A large vessel to ferment liquors in. Grose. 
2. A large tub or vessel used in brewing ; a mashing-tub. 

KEEVE, v. te. 1. To put the wort ina keece fur sone time 
to ferment. 2. To overturn or lift up a cart, su as to un- 
Joad it all atonce. Ray. 

KEFFE/KILL, x. A stone, white or yellow, which hardens 
in the fire, and of which Turkey pipes are made. 

KEG, «. (Fr. cague.] A small cask or barrel; written more 
correctly cag. 

KELK,n. 1. Ablow. 2 Large detached stones. Craven 
dial 


ect. 

KELK, o. t. To beat heartily. Brockett. 

KELL, 2. A sort of pottage. Ainsworth. 

KELL, n. 1. The caul or omentum. (See Caur.}] 2. The 
ct Sa of the caterpillar. #. Jonson, 

KELP, 2. (Ar. and Pers.) The calcined ashes of sea-weed, 

used in the manufacture of glass. 

KEI PY, ». An imaginary spirit of the waters, in the form 
of a horse [Local and vulgar.) . 

KEUSON, See Keereon. 

KELT’ER, n. [Dan. kilter.] The phrase he is not in keltor 
signifies, he is not in a proper dress or equipage, or n-t in 
readiness. 

KEMB, v.t. (Sax. cemban.] To comb, which see. 
KEM'E-LIN, n. A tub; a brewer’s vessel. Chaucer. 

KEN, v. t. [W. ceniaw ; G. kennen ; D. kennen ; Sax. con- 
nan, cunnan; Goth. kunnan.] 1. To see at a distance; 
to descry. 2. To know; to understand ; [vbs.} Shak. 

KEN, v.«. To look round. Burton, 

KEN, a. View ; reach of sight. Dryden. 

KENDAL-GREEN, an. A species of green cloth; made at 
Kendal. Shak. 

KEN'MARKED, or KENSPECKED, part. a. Marked or 
branded so as to be known; blemished. Grose. North of 


Ang. 

KEN'NEL, n. (Fr. chenil ; It. camile.) 1. A house or cot 
for dogs, or for a hee of hounds. 2. A pack of hounds 
ur their cry. 3. ‘Ine hole of a fox or other beast ; a haunt. 

KENNEL, a. (It. canale: Fr. canal.) 1. The water- 
course ofa street; A little canal or channel. 2. A puddle. 

KEN NEL, v. i. To lodge ; to lie; to dwell; as a dog ora 


fox. 

REN'NEL, v. ¢. To keep or confine in a kennel. Tatler. 

KENNEL COAL. See Canngr Coan. 

KEN'NING, a. View, sight. Bacon. 

KEN TLE, n. Nae cant; L. centum.] In commerce, a hun- 
dred pounds in weight. [It is written and pronounced, 
alan, guiatal, 

KEN TYLEDGE, 2. In seamen’s language, piga of iron for 
ballast, laid on the floor of aship. Mar. Dict. 

KEP, v. t. Tu catch. Grose. 

KEPT, pret. and pp. of keep. 

KERB-STONE, KIRB/-STONE, See Cuas-etons. 

KER/CHIEF, x. (contracted from cover-chief; Fr. couvrir 
and chef. Chaucer.) 1. A head-dress; a cloth to cover 
the head. a A cloth used in dress. 

K"ER- CHIEFED, : 

K ER CHIEFT, ta, Dressed ; hooded ; covered. Milton. 

KERP, n. [Saxz.cyrf; D. kerf.] The cut of an axe, a saw, or 
other instrument ; the notch or slit made in wood by cut- 


ting. 

KERWES n. In zoology, an insect produced in the excres- 
cences of a species of small oak, or the body of an insect 
transformed into a grain, berry, or husk. This body is 
full of reddish juice, which is used in dying red. 

KERM'ES-MIN'ER-AL, n. A mineral substance. 
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KERN, ». 1. An Irish footman or foot-soidier. Spenser. &. 
In English laws, an idle person or vagabond. /acge. 

KEKN,x. 1. A hand-mill consisting of (wo stones, ome of 
which is turned by the hand; usually written quern, 


which see. 2. Achum; [obs] ete Sie _ 
- To D, as corm 


KERN, v.& [G. and D. kern.} 
ripening. To take the form of curns ; W& granulate. 

KERN/-B4-BY, n. |curn—aby.) An image dressed with 
corn, and carried before reapers to their harvest-home. 

KERNEL, n. (Sax. cyrned; G. and D. kern.} 1. The edt 
ble substance contained in the shell of a nut. 2. Any 
thing included in a shell, husk or integument; a grain of 
com. 3. The seed of pulpy fruit. 4. The central pest 
of any thing; a small mass around which other mater 
concreted ; a nucleus. 5. A hard concretion in the flesh. 

KERN‘EL, ¢.¢«. To harden or ripen intu kernels, as the 
seeds of plants. 

KERN EL-LY, a. Full of kernels; resembling kernete. 

KERN‘EL-WORT, x. An herb. Ainsworta. 

KER/SEY, a. [D. kerzuai.] A species of coarse woolen 
clcth. 

ae v. t. To carve. 

KERV-ER, n. A carver. 

tKE/SAR, nx. [from Cesar.) An emperor. Spenser. 

KEs’LOP, a. The stomach of a calf prepared for renag, 
the substance used in curdling milk. Grose. 

tK UST. The preter tense of casi. Spenser. 

KEs TREL, «a. A fowl of the genus falco, or hawk kind. 

+tKES'TREL, a. Like a kestrel ; base. 

KET, n. Carrion; any sort of filth. Brockett. 

KETCH, n. (Fr. guaiche; G. and D. ints.] A vessel with 
two masts, amain and mizzen- mast, 

KETCH'UP, x. A sauce. See Catcnur. 

KET’TLE, vn. (Sax. cetl, cetel, or cytel; D. ketel.) A vesnel 
of iron or other metal, with a wide mouth, usually with 
out a cover, used for heating and bviling water of other 
liquor. 

KET ’TLE-DRUM, x. An instrument of martial music. 

KET‘TLE-DRUM'MER, n. ‘The man who beats the kettle- 

mm. 

KET‘TLE-PINS, x. Nine-pins ; skittles. 

KET'TY, a. Filthy ; dirty; worthless. Grose. 

KEV'EL, n. In ships, a piece of timber serving to belay the 
sheets or great ropes by which the bottoms of the foresail 
and mainsail are extended. 

Ree Hemloc; the stem of the teasel; a dry stalk. See 

ECKSY. 

KEY, (k8) n. (Bax. ceg.| 1. In a general sense, a fastener ; 
that which fastens. 2. An instrument for shutting oF 
opening a lock. 3. An instrument ty which something 
is xcrewed orturned. 4. The stone which binds an arch. 
[Sce Kevstone.] 5. In an organ or harprchord, the key, 
or finger key, is a little lever or piece in the fore part, by 
which the instrument is played on by the fingers.—6. In 
music, the kew, or key note, is the fundamental note ar 
tone, to which the whole piece is accommodated. 7. Am 
index, or that which serves to explain acipher. 8. That 
which serves to explain any thing difficult to be under- 
stood.—9. In the Rumish church, ecclesiastical juriedie- 
tion, or the power of the pope. 10. A ledge or lay of 
rocks near the surface of water. ll. The busk coa- 
taining the seed of an ash. 

KE\, (ké) n. [Ir. cergh;: G. kat; Fr. quoi.) A bank o 
w) arf built on the side of a river or harbor, for the con- 
venience of loading and unloading ships, and securing 
them in their statiuns. It is sometimes written quay. 

KEY AGE, n. Money paid for the use of a key or quay. 

tKiY'-COLD, «. Lifeless. 

KEY!-COLD-NESS, n. Want of animation or activity. 
EYED, a. 1. Furnished with keys. 2. Settoa Key, a 


a tune. : 

KEY'HOLE, x. A hole or aperture in a door or lock, for re- 
coe a key. 

KEY'STONE, an. The stone on the top or middie of an arch 
or vault, which, ne wider at the top than at the bot- 
tom, enters like a wedge and binds the work ; preperly, 
the fastening-stone. 

KHAN, (kawn) n. 1. In Asia, a governor; a king; & 
ce: achief. 2. Aninn. 

KHAN’ ATE, (kawnl/ate) ». The dominion or juriedictwon 
ofa khan. Touke. 

KIBE, n. A chap or crack in the flesh occasioned by colé; 
an ulcerated chilblain; as in the heels. 

KIBED, a. Chapped; cracked with cold; affected wih 
chilblains. Dartcta. 

KI'BY, a. Affected with kibes. 

KICK, v. t. [W. ciciare.] To strike with the foot 

KICK, r.4. 1. To practice striking with the foot or feet. 
9. ‘To thrust out the fuot or feet with violence, either in 
wantonness, resistance, anger or contempt ; to manifest 
opposition. 

KI¢K, x. A blow with the foot or feet ; a striking or thrust 
of the foot. 

KICKED. (kikt) pp Struck with the foot or feet. 
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KIeKx n. One that kieks. 

KI€K'ING, ppr. Striking with the fout ; thrusting out the 
foot with violence. 

KICKING, a. ‘The act of striking with the foot, os of york- 
ing the fout with violence. 

KI€CK'SEY-WICK‘SEY, n. [from lack and wince.) A made 
word in ridicule and disdain of a wife. 

KICK SHAW, x. (corrupted frum Fr. quelque chose.) 1. 
Something fantastical or uncommon, or sumething that 
has no particular name. 2. A dish so changed bv cook- 
Hy oases it can scarcely be known. 

ir K‘SHOE, a. A dancer, in contempt ; a caperer; a buf- 
oon. 

KID, «. (Dan. ad; Sw. kid, kidling.} 1. A young goat. 
2. A fagot ; a bundle of heath and fade pis 

KID, 2. ¢. ori. 1. To bring forth a young goat. 2. To 
make into a bundle, as fagots. 

f KD, ct. [Sax. cytharx.] To show, discover or make 
known. Gower. 

KID DED, a. Fallen as a young kid. Cotygrare. 

KID‘DER, «. (Sw. kyta.] An engrosser of corn, or one who 
carries corn, provisions and merchandise about the coun- 
try for sale. 

KID/DLE, «. A kind of wear in a river for catching Gab ; 

corruptly pronounced kittle, Mug. Chartu, 

KID, wn. A web-footed fowl, called also guillemot, 
sea-hen, or skout. Chambers. 

KIDLING, a. (Sw.] A young kid. Browne. 

KIDNAP, 0. t. (G. kinderdich.] ‘To steal a human being, 
man, woman or child; or to seize and forcibly carry 
away any person whatever trom his own country or state 
into another. 

KIIYNAPPED, pp. Stolen or forcibly carried away, as a 
buman wa 

KIIMYNAP-PER, «. One whoasteals or forcibly carries away 
a human being ; a man-stealer. 

KIDNAP-PING, ppr. Stealing or forcioly carrying away 
human pe ee: 

KID'NAP-PING, 2. The act of stealing, or forcible ab- 
duction of a human bash from his own country or state. 

KIDNEY, x. 1. The kidneys are two oblong flattened 
bodies, extending from the eleventh and twelfth ribs to 
the fourth fumbas vertebra, behind the intestines. 2. 
Sort; kind ; t ludicrous use of the word.) 3. A cant 
term for a waiting servant. 

KITYNE.Y-BEAN, nv. A sort of bean. 

KIDNEY-FORM ie Having the form or shape of a 

KID‘NEY-SHAPED,{ kidney. Kirwan. 

KIIYNEY-VETCH, x. A plant of the genus anthyllis. 

KITYNEY-WORT, n. A plant of the genus sazifraga. 
KIB, n. Kine. See also Kuz and Ky. 

IF-PE’KILL, or KEF-FE‘KILL, 2. A mineral, the 

meerschaum, which see. See, also, KEFFRKILL. 

KIL, x. A Dutch word, signifying a channel or bed of a 
river, and, hence, a stream. 

KIL-DER-KIN, n. [qu. D. kinderkin.] A small barrel. 

KILL, ». ¢. are cwcllan.] 1. To deprive of life, animal 
or vegetable, in any manner or by any means. 2. To 
butcher ; to slaughter for food. 3. To quell; to appease ; 
to calm ; to still. 

KIL/LAS, a. An Naceous stone. 

KILUDEE, x. A small bird in 4merica, so called from its 
voice or note ; 8 epecies of plover. 

KILLED, pp. Bep ved of life ; quelled ; calmed. 

KILL/ER, nx. One who deprives of life ; he or that which 


kille. 
. Depriving of life ; quelling. 


e 


KILL/ING 
KIT/LI-NITE, 2. A mineral. Taylor. 
KN/ALOW, n. An earth ofa blackish color. 
KILN, (kil) 2. [Sax. cyln.] 1. A large stove or oven; a 
fabric of brick or stone which may be heated for the 
mpoee of hardening, burning or drying any thing. 
" pile of brick constructed for burning or harden- 


ing. 

KILW'_DRIED, pp. Dried in a kiln. 

KILN’'—-DRY, (kil-dri) ce. t. To dry in a kiln. 

KILN’-DRY-ING, ppr. Drying in a kiln. 

KIL/O-GRAM, a. Rr. kilogramme.] In the new system of 
French weights and measures, a thousand grams. 

KILV/O-LIT-ER, 2. (Fr. kilolitre.] In the new French meas- 
ures, a thousand liters. 

KI-LOM'E-TRE, an. (Fr. kilometre.) In the French system 
fara hd a thousand metres. 

KILT, 2. A kind of short petticoat worn by the highlanders 
of Scotland. 

t KILT, pp. Killed. 

KILT, rv. t. To tuck up; to truss up the clothes. Brockett. 

KIM/HO a. {Cettic, cam.}] Crooked ; arched; bent.— 

KIM BOW, o set the arms a kimbo, is to set the hands 
on the hips, with the elbows projecting outward. 

KIN, ». (Sax. cun, cyan, or cind : Ir. cine ; G. kind ; D. kind. } 
1. Relation, properly by consanguinity or blood. 2. Rela- 
tives ; kindred eee of the same race. 3. A relation ; 
arelative. 4. same generical clase ; a thing related. 
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5. As a termination, 4.2 ls used as a diminutive, denoting 
small, froin the sense of chad ; o8 in manikin, 

KIN, au. Of the sane nature ; kindred ; « ongenial. 

KIN‘ATE, n. A salt forined by te union of kinic acid with 
a base. Ure. 

®KIND, n. (Sax. cyn, or cynn. See Xi%.] 1. Race; genus; 
gee class. 2. Sort, in a sense n..we loose than yrnus. 

. Particular nature. 4. Natural state; produce or c( a 

modity, as distinguished from money. 5. Nature; natu- 
ral propensity or determination. 6. Manner; way. 7. 
Sort ; as, he spoke with 3 kind of scorn or contempt. 

*KIND, oa. 'W.and Arm. cua.) 1. Disposed to do good to 
others, and to make them happy by granting their re 
quests, supplying their wants or assisting (hem in dis 
tress ; having tenderness or ness of nature ; benevo 
lent; benignant. 2. Proceeding from tenderness or goud 


ness of heart ; benevolent. 
KIND‘ED, a. Begotten. [See Kin.] Spenser. 
IND-HEART‘ED, a. [kind and heart.) Having great be 


nevolence. 

KIN‘DLE, v.t. [W. eynnen.] 1. To set on fire ; to cause 
to burn with flame ; to light. 2. To inflame, asthe pas- 
sions ; to exasperate ; to rouse ; to provuke ; toexcile to 
action ; to heat; to dre ; to animate. 3. (Sax. cennan.] 


KIN'DLE, v.14. 1. To take fire; to begin to burn with 
flame. 2. To begin to rage, or be violently excited ; to be 
roused or exasperated. 

KIN‘DLED, pp. Set on fire ; inflamed ; excited into action. 

KIN'‘DLER, n. He or that which kindles or sets on fire. 

KIND'LESS, a. Destitute of kindness ; unnatural. 

KINTYLI-NESS, nw. 1. Affection ; affectionate disposition ; 
benignity. 2. Natural disposition. Afiltun. 

KIN‘DLING, ppr. Setting on fire; causing to burn wito 
flame ; exciting into action. 

KINDLY, a. 1. Homogeneal ; congenial ; kindred ; of the 
same nature. 2. Mild; bland ; softening. 

KINIYLY, adv. With will ; with a disposition to make 
others happy, or to oblige ; benevolently ; favorable. 

KINDINESS, n. 1. Good-will ; benevolence ; that temper or 
disposition which delights in contributing to the happi 
ness of others ; benignity of nature. 2. Act of good-will 
beneficence ; any act of benevolence which promotes the 
happiness or welfare of others. 

KIN’DRED, a. {from kin, kind ; Bax. cyrren.}) 1. Relation 
by birth ; consanguinity. 2. Relation by marriage ; affin- 
ity. 3. Relatives by blood or marriage, more properly the 
former. 4. Relation ; suit; connection in kind. 

KIN‘DRED, a. Related ; congenial ; of the like nature or 

roperties. Dryden. 

KINE, plu. of Cow; D. koeyen. But cows, the regular plu- 

‘ein is now in general use. Par Did 
NG, x. [Sax. cyng, cynig, or ing; G. nig; D. kon- 
ing ; a bonune, Bi Dan. koaee. 1. The chief or 
sovereign of a nation; aman inv with supreme au- 
thority over a nation, tribe or country ; amonarch. 2. A 
sovereign ; a prince; aruler, 3. A card having the pic- 
ture ofa king. 4. The chief piece in the game of chess. 
—Kiny af arms, an officer in England of great a 
and formerly of great authority, whose business is to di- 
rect the heralds, preside at their chapters, and have the 
jurisdiction of armory. There are t kings at arms, 
viz. garter, clarencieuz, and norroy. 

KING, rv. t. In ludicrous language, to supply with a king, 
or to make royal ; to raise to royalty. Shak. 

KING'AP-PLE, n. A kind of apple, so called. 

KING'S BENCH, x. A high court of tribunal in Eng- 
land. 

KING’BIRD, 2. A fowl of the genus paradisea. 

KING CRAFT, n. The eraft of kings ; the art of governing : 
usually in a bad sense. King James. 

KING €UP, a. A flower, crowfoot. Gay. 

KING’S-E- VIL, n. A disease of the scrofulous kind 

KING/FISH-ER, n. A fowl] of the genus alcedu. 

KING’S-S?PEAR, n. A plant of the genus asphodelus. 

KING'STONE, n. A fish. Ainsworth. 

KING'DOM, n. [king and dum.} 1. The territory or coun- 
try subject to a king; an undivided territory under the 
dominion of a king or monarch. 2. The inhabitants or 
population subject to a king.—3. In aatural history, a db 
vision ; as the animal, vegetable and niineral kingdoms, 
4. A region; a tract; the place where any thing prevails 
and holds sway.—5. In Scripture, the government or unt 
versal dominion of God. 6. The power of supreme ad 
ministration. 7. A princely nation or state. 8. Heaven 
Matt. xxvi. 9. State of glory in heaven. Matt. v. {0 
The reign of the Messiah. Mats. iii. 11. Government 
rule ; supreme administration. 

KING: DOMED, a. Prow of royalty. Shak. 

t KING/HOOD, n. State of being a king. Gower. 

KING'LESS, a. Having no king. Byron. 

KING'/LIKE, a. Like a king. 

KING'LING, x. A little king. 

KING'LY, a. 1. Belonging to a king ; suitable to 4 king 
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Raz. %. Royal ; bovereigen ; monarehical. 3. Noble ; au- 
epee splendic , becoining a kine. 
KING LY, adr. With an air of royalty ; with a superir dig- 
rT 


nity. 

Ktivt; SHIP, ». Royalty the state, office or dignity of a 
wing. King Charles. 

KIN'T€, a. Pertaining to cinchona. Orc. 

KINK x». (Sw. kena; D. kink.! The twist of a rope or 
thres.{, occasioned by 8 spontaneous winding of the rupe 
or Liread when doubied. 

KIN. v. & To wind into a kink ; to twist spontanevusly. 

KiNn v. i. To labor for breata, as in the houping cough. 


Ray. 

n. A fit of hing, or a convulsive Git of laughter. 

[KINK'HA JST, n. ‘The chincough. 

TNO, a. An betringent resin. Huoper. 

t KINS FOLK, (kinz/foke) x. [kin and folk.) 
aindred ; persons of the same fainily. 

KINWMAN, n. (kin and man.) A man of the same race or 
family ; one related by blood. Dryden. 

KINS'WOM.-AN, nw. A female relation. Denac. 

KIP‘PER, x. A term applied to salmon, when unfit to be 
taken, sand to the time when they are so considered. 
binygland. 

KIRK, a. (Sax. cyre, or ciric.] In Scotland, a church. This 
is the same word as church, differently written and pro- 
nounced. See Cwurcn. 

CtRK MAN, a. One of the church of Scotland. 

KIR‘TLE, a. (Sax. cyrte/.] 1. An upper garment ; a gown; 
@ petticnat ; a short jacket; a mantie. 2. A quantity of 
flax, about a hundred pounds. 

AtR/TLED, a. Wearing a kirtle. 

KISS, vr. 6. (Sax. cyssun ; G. kttssen.] 1. To salute with 
th: lips. 2. To treat with fondness ; to caress. 3. To 
touch gently. ‘ 

CIES, n. A elute given with the lips ; a common token of 
affection. 

CISSED, pp. Saluted with a kiss. 

KISSER, ». Oue that kisses. 

KISSING, ppr. Satutiog with the lips. 

& .85'ING-COM-FIT, x. Perfutned sugar plums to sweeten 
the breath. Shak. uae 

AIS ING-CRUBST, 2. In cookery. the crust of a loaf that 
touc ves another. 

KIST, «. A chest. 

CIT, n. [D. et.) 1. A large bottle. 2. A small fiddle. 3. 
A kind of fishtub anda milk-pail. 

AI'S'-€AT, 2. A term applied tonaclub in London, to which 
Addison and Steele belonged ; se called from Christopher 


Relations ; 


Catia try cook, who served the club witb mutton pies ; 
applied also toa portrait three fuurths less than a half 
length, laced in the club-room. Todd. 


KITCHEN, n. | Sax. cycene ; G. kttche.) 1. A cook-room ; 
the room of a house appropriated to cookery.—2. In ships, 

- the galley or cnboose. 3. A utensil for roasting meat. 

KITCHEN, r,t. To use thriftily. Grose. 

KITCH'EN-GXR'DEN, n. A garden or piece of ground ap- 

priated to the raising of vegetables fur the table. 

KITCH'EN-MAID, an. A female servant whose business is 
to do the work of a kitchen. 

<ITCH‘EN-STUFF, 2. Fat collected from pots and drip- 

in na, Donne, 

a TH 'EN-WENCH, vx. The woinan whn cleans the 
kitchen and utensils of cookery. 

{ITCH EN-WORK, a. Work done in the kitchen, as cook- 


ery, washing, é&c. 

KITE, n. Noah cyta.} 1. A rapacious fowl of the genus 
felco, or hawk. 2. A name of reproach, denoting rapaci- 
ty 3A light fraine of woud and paper constructed for 
dying in the air for the amusement of boys. 

F ITE, x. In the north of Haglund, the belly. 

RITE F n. A sort of tobacco, so called. 

KT! be! , 2. A plant. Ainsiorta, 

KTH, x. [Sax. cyththe.] Acquaintance. Gower. 

IT LING, «. [L. catulus.) A whelp; the young of a 
st. B, Jonson. 

KIT'TEN, (kit'‘n) ». [D. katje.] A young cat, or the young 
of the cat. 

KIT’TEN, (kith) vo. i. To bring forth young, as a cat. 

KIT'TI-WAKE, a. A fowl of the gull kind. 

thIlTLF, o. ¢, bars citelan.| To tickle. Sherwood. 

KITT’ 1-H, a. Ticklish. Grose. 

KIVF. « I'he tab-hole is a hollow piace in the ground over 
whic the kive (mashing fat) tands. Petty. 

K(V'Fth, vt. Tocover. Huloet. 

KLI€EK, 0. 6. a: different orthography or diminutive of 
elack.| 1. To make a small, sharp sound by striking two 
things together.—2. In Scotland, to pilfer, by taking with 
a snatch. 

KLIEK, ». A stroke of blow. (.4 word in vulgar use. } 

K AB, (nab) v. ¢. [D. knappen.}) To bite ; to gnaw ; to nib- 
te. 

KNABBLE, v. é. To bite or nibble. Brown. 

ACK, (nak) s. 1. A litde machine ; 8 petty contrivance ; 
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Btoy. 2 A readiness ; habitual facility of performance : 
dexterity ; adroitness. 3. A nice trick. 
KNACK, (nak) c.1. [G. knacken.| To erack; to make a 
sharp, abrupt nuise. [ Latte used. 
KNACK/ER, (naker) nn. 1. A er of knacks, toys o 
small work. 2. A rope-maker, or collar-maker ; [ode.] 
KNACKIISH, a. Trickish ; knavishly artful. More. 
KNACKI/ISH-NESS, n. Artifice; wickery. -Wure. 
KNACK/Y, a. Handy ; having a knack ; cunning; crafty 


Prooancial in England. 

KNAG, (nag) x. [Dan. knag.) 1. A knot in wood, or a 
protuberant knot; a wart. A peg for banging things 
on. 3. The shout of a deer’s home. 

KN AGI/GY, (nag'gy) a. Knotty ; full of knots ; rough with 
Knots , hence, rough in temper. 

KNAP, (nap) x. (Sax. cnep.) A protuberance ; a swelling. 

Lutle used. See Kwon) Bacon. 

KNAP, (nap) 0. t. (D. knappen. See Knas.] 1. To bite; 
to bite off, to break short; [itle used.] 2. To strike 
with a sharp noise , [Jule used.) 

KNAP, (nap) r. i. To make o short, sharp sound. 

KN Al’ BOT-TLE, (nap/bot th) x. A plant. 

KNAI*PISH, (nap'pish) a. Snappish. See Swap. 

KNAP:PLE, (nap’pl) c.i. To break off with an abrupl 
sharp uoise. 

KNAIP PY, a. Full of Kknaps or billocs. Huloet. 

KNAPSACK, (napsak) n. (G. knappsack.] A soldiar’s 
bag, carried on his back, and contaiing necessares of 
food and clothing. 

KNAP'WEED, \nap'weed) 2. A plant of the genus centes- 
rea, 90 called, probably, from knup, & button. 

KNAR, (nar) 2. (G. knor.] A knot in wood. 

KNARLED, a. Knotted. See Graazzp. 

KNAR'RY, a. Knotty. Chaucer. 

KNAVE, (nave) x. (Sax. cnapa; G. knabe.] 1. A boy; 8 
man-child ; [obs.] 2. A servant; forced 3. A false, de- 
ceitful fellow , a dishunest man or boy. 4. A card with 
a soldier painted on it. 

KNAV‘ER-Y, (ni/ver-y) «. 1. Dishonesty ; deception in 
traffick ; trick ; petty villainy; fraud. o Mischievous 
tncks or practices. 

KNAV!ISH, (na‘vish) c. ]. Dishonest ; fraudulent. 2. Wag- 

ish ; mischievous. 

KNAVIUSH-LY, (na‘vish-ly) ade. 1. Dishonestly ; freada 
lently. 2. Waggishly ; mischievously. 

KNAV'ISH-NESS, (navish-nes) ». The quatity or habit of 
knavery ; dishonesty. 

KNAW'EL, (naweel) x. A species of plant. 

KNEAD, (need) 0. ¢. [Sax.caedan.] To work and press 
ingredients into a mass, usually witb the hands ; particu 
lariy, lo work into a well-mixed mass the materials of 
bread, cake or paste, 

KNEADI/ED, pp. Worked and pressed together. 

KNEAD ER, a. A baker. Auloet. ae 

KNEAD‘ING, ppr Working and mixing into a well-mixed 
mass, 

KNEAD'ING-TROUGH, (need'ing-trawf) ». A troagh ar 
tray in which dough is worked and mixed. 

KNEBEL-ITE, (neb€l-tte) 2. A mineral. 

KNEE, (né) r. aay cneow; G. knie; Dan. kna.} 1. In 
anutoniy, the articulation of the thigh and leg bones.—2. 
In ship-buildiag, @ piece of timber seumewhat in the sr 
of the human knee, and used to connect the beans af a 
ship with her sides or timbers. 

thKNER, (né) cv. ¢. To supplicate by kneeling. Spek. 

KNEE'-CROOK-ING, (ne'kruk-ing) a. Obsequioas. Shak. 

KNEED, ‘need) a. J. Having knees.—2. In dutaxy, genien- 
Inted , forming an obtuse angle at the joints, like the knee 
when a }ittle bent. ' 

KNFEE!-DEEP, (nédeep) «. 1. Rising to the knees. 2. 
Sunk to the knees. 

KNEED/-GRASS, 2. An herb. 

KNEE'-HIGH, (néhl) a. Rising to the knees; as water 
knee-high, ; 

KNEF/HOL-LY, (n@hol-ty) s. A plant of the genes ruscus 

KNEE HOLM, (né‘home) a. Kneeholly. — . 

KNEE’PAN, (né/pan) a. The round bone on the fore part of 
the knee. 

KNEEL, (heel) v. i (D. knieler ; Dan. kneser.) To bend 
the knee ; to full on the knees. 

KNEEL'ER, (néler) ». One who kneels. 

KNEELING, (neeling) ppr. Falling on the kneea. 

KNEESRIBUTE, (né‘trib-ute) ». Tribute paid by kneel- 

ing i] worship or obeisance ”  dalppeters igs oValfom. 


KNELL, (nel) ». (Sax. cayll be sound of a bell rang at 
n funeral; a tolling. 

sae) ot. of knom. Ly 

KNi€K’/KNACK, a trifle or toy. 


KNIFE, (nife) «.; plu. Keivas, (nivz) [Raz.cay: Dan. 
kniv; Sw. kaif.) 1. A cutting instrumeal with a sharp 
edge. 2. A swurd or dagger. 

KNIGHT, (nite) n. (Sax. cubs, cnaoht ; G. knecht.] 1. In 
feudal times, & knight was @ man admitted to military 

rank by acertain ceremony. This privilege was confer. 


Tc AL A CC aaa. ms 


« 
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paals %) Ty 4h te *} - 
red on you.hs and , and hanes eprung tion of threads made by knitting ; a te ; union of cords by’ 
the honorable title of knight, in modern usage. A Knight interweaving. 2. An Hi re, the lines of which frequent- 
haste Rena ten’> pile tithe of Sir, 2, 4 nth or follower. ly intersect . A bond of association or union 

7.¥ — Bt of ms ight dubbed at 4. The part of a ree'y ere a branch shoots. 5. The ue 

or witness.—Kni a tuberant joint of a plant, 6. A cluster; a collection 

@ shire, in Engl mone ‘of thé representatives o group. 7. Difficulty,; intricacy somethin 
county in jament, originally a knight, but now ah} solved. 8. Any'intrigué or difficult ‘perplexity of ai ire 
pee pee an estate in land of six hundred pounds 9. A bird of the genus tringa. 10. An epaulet.—!!. In 
ie seamen’s language, a division of the logline, which an 

cur. (atte) © te ae dub or create a knight, which is swers to half a minute, as a mile does to an hour, or it is 
— ame gives the person kneeling a blow the bundred and twentieth part of a mile. 


KNIGHT EWRANT, n. fienigrhe , and L. errans, erro, to 
wander.] A wan kn t; a knight who traveled 
of exhibiting 


wess and gen ty. , | 
ANT-RY, n. The practice of wande in 
; the manners of wandering ts. 
» m. In ships, orm timbers, two ba 


Sates ror merit. Pee 
enser. 
f oe Ae Tact ten, ga 
hon Pertaining to a knight ; becoming a knight. 


, ade. In a manner becoming a knight. Sher- 


= eS & BREA AS En Beery A 


Fok law, a tenure 


ACE, x: pos 
by knights on of performing mili- 


nS en , a8 threads by 

Pig 2. To sate, aly. 2. 

Tojoin or cae t row tet. 4. To tie; to r 
w 

KNIT, ay a aa P 


=) v. te; Pea and p wr Oe knit, or knitted, [Sax. eee 
eto 


“nsually made made of wire, used 


KNEE, ae Eig ie 


in ships to sling 


Tae 
B, (nob ; G. A hard 
Os »orerd Fy igo ng hone sini 


K _a.t. To w into knobs. Hersey. 
aes ae rie 
pie ( ape) ne The quality of having 


ae Be oe PE inte cr bao (ptstiniatanioet! 

» (nok i. (Sax. nucian ; Sw. knacka.] 1. To 

or bea % : with sorhething thick or oath. 2. To 

drive or be cm nst ; to strike against ; to clash.— 
ire bneck wosers.'0 d; to submit; to acknowledge to 
vy te. .T strike ; to drive against. 2. To 

mE Ree i y » to ck dawn, to 


ring need). needle 
int to stock- 


NOT, (not) v.t. 1. To complicate or tie in a knot on 
"Kk ots ; to forma knot. 2. To entangle ; to perplex. 3 

eae eet. wie 

not) v.14, 0 knots or joints, as in plants 
9, To knit know for fringe. “ks e 
KNOT'BER-RY, (uot!ber-ry) n. A plant of the genus rubis 
pg RS gery {riot gras) a. The name of several species 
ee denominated from the joints of the seme 

KN 1 emeay a. Free from knots ; without knots, 

a, 1. Full of knots ; are knots, 
(waving intersecting figures. Shak. 

KNOW! % oo 4 es entre. #. 1. oe of kot the 
q y aving many knots or swellings. culty 
of solution ; pte. Foon 

Neel al (not'ty) a. 1. Full of knots; having’ man 

a8, Knotty timber. ks Hard ; rugged. Rowe. 
Diet; *intricate ; : peas 

ee , (nout) n. A pun ment in Russia, inflicted with 
a whip. 

ph Cary. by ; pret. knew ; pp. known. [Bax. oun) 

¥e with certainty ; to understand clearly ; 
have a cloar'aiba cortatit perception of truth, fact, ele 
bn Hog oh actually exists. S ‘o be informed’ of ; to be 
To distinguish. 4. To recognize by recollec- 
, remembrance, a eeepenitetion or description. 5. To 
be no stranger to ; to be familiar.—6. In Scripture, to have 
sexual commerce with. Gen, iv. 7. To ve.’ 8, 
leatn.” Prov.i. 9. To acknowledge with due respect. 
1 Thess.'v. 10. To choose ; to favor or take an interest 
in. Amos iii. 11. ‘To commit ; to have. 2. Cor. 12)°To 
have full assurance of; to have satisfactory evidente of 
any thirig, though short of certainty. 

KNOW, (nd) v. i. 1. To have clear and certain perception 
aid to be doubtful. 2. To be informed. 3. take cog- 

to exam 

KROWA DLE (n6 a-bl) a. That may be rape that may 

KNOW'ER Mader) x: One vo ows. 

KNOWING, (niin 1. Having clear and certain per- 

of. ful ; "well informed ; well instruct- 
5. Canarian: intelligent. 

KNOWIN ven an. K Knowledge. Shak 

re gt ly) adv. With know 

*KNOW LEDGE. ( jn. 1. A clear and certaifl 

tion of that hich exists, or of trath and fact ; 

tion of the connection and agreement, or A ag 

and repugnancy of our ideas. 2. ance with Mreniienion 

of mind. 3. Skill. 4. Acquaintance w oy fact or 

person. 5. pe silage notice. Ruth ii nforma: 


tion ; power = ——e 7. Sexual intercourse.’ But‘it 


is wetal 0 or 
KNOWLEDG i, for for ackmonledge avow. Bacon, 


LEB, {fray ad ~~ ee ty 


‘the in knuckle. 

‘at enuel ; G. knivchel. ] . The 
joint of a donor 
closing of the fingers 


when Seenebanne t the 
knee joint of a calf. 3. 
The joint of a plant ; se (obs) Bacon, 
KNVCELE, (nuk’l) v. é. To yield ; to submit in contest to 
ist. 


KNUCKLED a. Jointed. Bacon. 


: vs 
Mee ig Russian coin, about the value of a cent. 


My, Poa oe 


vaste A delicious fish of the East Indies. 
, % An antelope with der, smooth horne 


. ITE, ey nondes nd A\:Bos-] A mineral.. 

ag Safes a rt of Africa, Pacem <9 
tentots, village ; a 

KRAG, n. A species of earth. 


as K; Gas J; a8Z; OH asSH ; FH as in thes. 1 Obsolete 


Digitized » Google 


LAB 


MRA‘KEN, 2. A supposed enormons sea animal, 

KROKA, x. A bird of Russia and Sweden. 

KO'Fle, a. The A'nac letters were the ancient letters of 
the Arabic, go called from Kufa, on the Euphrates. 
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KU-RIL‘I-AN, a. The Kurilian isles are a chain of islands 
in the Pacific. 
KY, ». Kine. 
VIA-NITE, n. [Tt is written, also, cyantte.) A mineral 


KO' MISS, x. A liquor or drink made from mare’s milk || KY-AN'O-GEN, a. (Gr. xvavos and yerwaw.] Carbureted 


fermented and distilled ; milk spirit. Tooke. 
KO’RIL, n. A bird, the black petre] Pennant 


azote ; the compound base of prussic acid, called, also, 
prussine. 


L. 


L the twelfth letter of the Engtish Nipper is usually 

9 denominated a semi-rowel, or aliquid. Ithas only one 
sound in English, as in lke, canal. At the end of mano- 
syllables, it is often doubled, as in fall, full, tell, bell ; but 
not after diplithongs and digraphs : foul, vol, prowl, growl, 
Soul, &c. being written witha single i. In English words, 
the terminating syllable /e is unuccented, the ¢ is silent 
and | has a feeble suund; as in adle, cazle, pronounced 
abl, eagi. is 

Asa numeral, L denotes 50, and with a dash, L, 50,000. 

LA, (law) exrclam. Look , see; behold. Shak. 

LX, in music, the ayllnble by which Guido denotes the last 
sound of each hexachord. Encye. 

LAB, n. A great talker ; a blabber. Chaucer. 
AB A-DIST, x. A follower of Jean de Labadie. 

LAB’/DA-NUM. Sce Lapanum, 

LAB-E-FAG' TION, n. [L. labefartio.] A weakening or 
loosening ; a failing; decay ; downfall; ruin. 

rs b-FY, v. t. To weaken or impair. Dict. 

2A'BEL, #. [W. llah,a strip ; labed, a label.) 1. A narrow 
slip of silk, paper or parchment, containing a name or ti- 
tle, and affixed to any thing, denoting its contents. 2, 
Any paper annexed toa will by way of addition ; as a 
codicil.—3. In Aeraldry,a fillet usually placed in the mid- 
die, along the chief of the coat, without touching its ex- 
tremities. 4. A long, thin brass rule, with a small sight 
at one end, and a centre-hole at the other, commonly used 
with a tangent-line on the edge of a circumferentor, to 
take altitudes, &c. 

LA'BEL, r. t. ‘To affix a labet to. 

LABELED, pp. Furnished with a label. 

LA'BEL-ING, . Distinguishing by a label. 

LA RENT, a. L. tabens.t Sliding: gliding. Diet. 

ea a [Fr.] Pertaining to the lips; formed by the 

ips. 

LA BI-AL, a, A letter or character representing an articula- 
tion of the lips; asl, f, m, p, v. 

LA'BI-ATE a. (from L. labium.] In botany, a labiate 

LA‘BI-A-TED, § corol is irregular, monopetalous, with 
two lipe, or monopetalous, consisting of a narrow tube 
with a wide mouth, divided into two or more segments 
arranged in two opposite divisions or lips. 

t LA'BILE, a. (Low L. fasilis.}] Liable to err, fall or apos- 
tatize. Cheyne. 

LAB-I-O-DENT'AL, a. [labinm and dens.] Formed or 
pronounces by the cooperation of the lips and teeth; as 
fand v. 

LABOR, n. (. labor.) 1. Exertion of muscular strength, 
or bodily exertion which occasions weariness ; toilsome 
work , pains; travail; any bodily exertion which is at- 
tended with fatigue. 9. Intellectital exertion : application 
of the mind which occasions weariness. 3. Exertion of 
mental powers, united with bodily employment. 4. 
Work done, or to be done, that which requires weari- 
some exertion. 5. Heroic achievement. 6. Travail ; the 
pangs and efforts of childbirth. 7. The evils of life; tri- 
als; persecution, &c. 

LA'BOR, v.i. [L.laburo.] 1. To exert muscular strength ; 
to act or move with painful effort, particularly in servile 
occupations ; to work ; to toil, 2. To exert one’s powers 
of body or mind, or both, in the prosecution of any de- 
sign; to strive; to take pains. 3. To toil; to be hurden- 
ed. 4. To move with drficulty. 5. To move irregmarly 
with little progresa ; to pitch and roll heavily. 6. To be 
in distress ; to be pressed. 7. To be in travail; to suffer 
the pangs of childbirth = &, To journey or march. 9. To 

rform the duties of the pastoral office. 1 Tim. v, 10, 
Ko perform Chnistian offices.— To lahor under, tobe afftict- 
ed with ; to be burdened or distressed with. 

LA'BOR, r.t. 1. To work at; to till; to cnitivate. 2. To 
prosecute with effort; to urge. 3. To form or fabricate 
with exertion. 4. To beat; to belabor. 5. To form with 
toil and care. 

pe Race n. Achemist. Boyle. 
ABO-RA-TO-RY, n. [Fr. laboratoire.) 1. A house or 
pince where operations and experiments in chemistry, 
pharmacy, pyrotechny, &c., are performed. 2. A place 
where arns are manufactured or repaired, or fire-worka 


| 


} LA-BOYRI-OUS-LY, ado. 


prepared. 3. A pince where work is performed, or any 
thing is prepared for use. 

LA'BORED, pp. Tilled ; cultivated ; formed with labor 

LA'BOR-ER, ». One who labors in a toilsome occupation , 
a man who does work that requires little skill, as distin- 
guished from an artisan. 

LA’BOR-ING, ppr. 1, Exerting muscular strength or inte 
Jectual power ; toiling ; moving with pain or with diff- 
one ; cultivating. 2. A laburing mux, or laberer, is often 
used for a man who performs work that requires no ap 
prenticeship or professional skill, in distinction from ap 
artisan. 

LA-BO'RI-OUS, a. Re laboriosus. 
employing labor ; diligent in wo 
2. Requiring labor; toilsome; tiresome; not easy. 
Requiring labor, exertion, perseverance or sacrifices. 

With labor, toil or ditficulty. 

LA-BOVRI-OUS-NESS, n. 1. The quality of being labor 
ous, or attended with toil; toilsomenese ; difficulty. 2 
Diligence ; assiduity. 

LA‘'BOR-LESS, a. Not Iaborious. Brerewood. 

¢ LA/BOR-OUS, a. The old word for laborious. Spenser. 

t LA BOR-OUs_LY, adr. Laboriously. Sr T. El yot. 

¢t LA'BOR-SOME, a. Made with great labor and diligence. 

LA/BRA, n. (Sp.] A lip. Shak, 

LA-BURNUM, n. A tree of the genus cytieus. 

LABY-RINTH, 2. [L. labyrinthus.) 1. Among the an- 
cients, an edifice or place full of intricacies, or formed 
with winding passages, which rendered it difficult to find 
the way from the interlor to the entrance. 2. A maze; 
an inexplicable difficulty.—3. Formerly, an ormamentad 
maze or wilderness in gardens. 4. A cavity in the ear. 

LAB-Y-RINTH-AN, a. Winding ; intricate ; perplexed. 

LA€, n. (Sp. laca ; G. lack.) Gum-lae, 80 called, but im- 
provers not being a gum, but a resin. 

LAC€-CI€, a. Pertaining to lac, or produced from it. 

LACE, n. (Sp. lazo; Fr. lacet : It. laccio.}) 1. A work com- 
posed of threads interwoven into a net, and worked on @ 
pillow with spindles or pins. 2. Astring; acord. 3. A 
snare; a gin. 4. A plaited string with which females 
fasten their clothes. 

LACE, vc. t. 1. To fasten with a string through eyelet holes 
2. Toadom with lace. 3. To embellish with variega- 
tions or stripes. 4. To beat; to lash. 

LACE‘-BARK, x. A shrub in the Weat Indies. 

LACED, pp. ora. Fastened with lace ora string : also, tricked 
off with lace.—Laced coffee, cofiee with spirits in it. 4d- 
dl amas mutton, an old word fur a whore ; [ods.} 
MAL, 

LACE/MAN, ». A man who deals in lace. Addis. 

LACEWOM-AN, 2. A woman who makes or sells lace. 

LAC ER-A-RLE, a. That may be torn. Harvey. 

LAC ER-ATF, r,t. [L. lacero.] To tear; to rend ; to sep- 
arate a substance by violence or tearing. 

LAC'ER-ATE pp. ora. 1, Rent; torn.—2, In botany, 

LAC'ER-A-TED, | having the edge variously cut into 
irregular segments, 

LAC-ER-A‘TION, an. The set of tearing or rending ; the 
breach made by rending. Arbuthnot. 

LAC’ER-A-TIVE, a. Tearing; having the power to teas. 

LAC'ER-TINE, a. [T.. hela Abege| Like a lizard. 

LA-CER’TUR, n. Thegirrock,a fish; the lizard-fieh. 

LACE, a [Norm. Fr. lachesse.} In lar, negiect ; neg- 

LACHES eg 

CIVES, w. plu. aces. Craren dialect. 

LACIURY_M A-BLE, oT ence Morley. 

LACH RY-MAL, a. [Fr.; L. lachryma.] 1. Generating 
ene tears. 2. Pertaining lo tears; conveying 

rs. 

LACH 'RY-MA-RY, a. Containing tears. Addison 

LA€H-RY-MA/TION, x. The act of shedding tears. 

LACH'RY-MA-TO-RY, n. [Fr. luc totre.]) A verse} 
found in sepulchres of the ancients, In which it has been 
supposed the tears of a deceased person’s friends were 
collteted and preserved with the ashes and urn. 

LA'CING, ppr. Fastening with a string ; adorned or trim- 


med with lace, 
LA-CIN'LATR a. [I.. lacinia.} 1. Adored wih 
fringes.—2. In botany, jagged. 


1. Using exertion ; 
or service; assiduous. 
3. 


LA-CIN'-A-TED, 


* RRS TERRACE OR ciao erm eC E 
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LACK ».¢. [D. leeg, leegen ; Dan. lak.) 1. To want; to 

be a of; not to have or possess. 2. To blame , 
obs, 

LACK, v.i. 1. Tobe in want. 2. To be wanting. 

LACK, x. Want; destitution; need ; failure.— Lack of ru- 
pees is one hundred thousand rupees, which, at 55 cents 
each, amount to fifty-five thousand dollars. 

LACK-A-DAY, ecclamation of sorrow or regret ; alas. 

LACK’ BRAIN, x, One that wants brains, or is deficient in 
understanding. Shak. 

LACQUER, {n. [Fr. lagus.] A kind of varnish. 

LACK’ER, v. t. To varnish ; to smear over with lacker, for 
the purpose of improving color or preserving from tarnish- 
ing and decay. 

One who ts wanting. Davies. 
- Covered with lacker ; varnished. 

LACKEY, x. . laquais.) An attend 
boy or footman. 

LACK’EY, o. t. To attend servilely. Milton. 

LACK EY, v. ¢ To act as footbuy ; to pay servile attend- 
ance. 

LACK'LIN-EN, a, Wanting shirts. [Little used.) Shak. 

LA€K’'LUS-TRE, a. Wanting lustre or brightness. 

LA-CONNE wg eb laconigue; Li. lacontcus; from 

LA-CON'L€AL, onia.} |. Short; brief; pithy ; 
sententious ; expressing inuch in few words. 2. Pertain- 
ing to Sparta or Lacedemonia. 

LA-CON'I-CAL-LY, ado. Briefly ; concisely. 

LA-CON‘IES, 2. A book of Pausanias, which treats of Lac- 
edemonia. 

* LA CON-I8SM 

LA-CON'L-CISM, 

asion. 
LAC€/T AGE, n. The produce of animals yielding milk. 
LAC TANT, a. [L. lactans.] Suckling ; giving suck. ([ Lie- 
used. 


LACTA-RY, a. «jie: lactarius.] Milky ; fhl- of white juice 
like milk. ( Little used.} Brown. 

LACTA-RY, nx. [L. lartarius.} A dairy-house. 

LACTATE, n. In chemistry, a salt formed by the lactic 

acid, or acid of milk, with a base. Fourcroy. 

LA€-TATION, n. (L. lacto.) ‘The act of giving suck ; or 
the time of suckling. Johnson. 

LA€’TE-AL, a. 1. Pertaining to milk. 2 Conveying 


servant; a foot- 


n. [L. laconismus.} 1. A concise style. 
2. A brief, sententious plirase or ex- 


chyle. 

LA€‘TE-AL, n. A vessel or slender tube of aniny § dies, 
for conveying chyle from the intestines tot « ‘amon 
reservatory. 


f.AC'TE-AN, a. [L. lactens.] Milky ; having the color of 

milk. Moron, 

LAC’'TE-OUS, a. [L. lacteus.}] 1. 
milk. 2. Lacteal ; conveying chyle. 

LAC€-TES'‘CENCE, ». [L. lactescens.] 1. Tendency to 
milk; milkiness or milky color.—2. In botany, milki- 

ness; the liquor which flows abundantly from a plant, 
when wounded. 

LAC-TESICENT, a. 1. Producing milk or white juice. 2. 
Abounding with a thick colored juice. 

LA@TIE€, a. Pertaining to milk, or procured from sour 
milk or whey ; as, the lactic acid. Fourcroy. 

LAC-TIFIER-OUS, a. [L. lac and fero,) 1. Bearing ot 
conveying milk or white juice. 2. Producing a thick col- 
ored juice. 

LAC/U-NAR, x. (L.] An arched roof or ceiling. 

LA€ONOUS, V0 TL acy Furrowed or pitted 

LA€_U-NOSE!, (* [L. nosus.) Furrowed or p " 

LAD, x. (W. Uawd ; and Sax. leod.) A young man or boy ; 
a Pune 

LAD'A-NUM, rn. per] The resinous juice which exsudes 
from the leaves of the ctetas ladunisera. 

LADDER, nr. (Sax. kledder: D. ladder, or leder.} 1. A 
frame of wood, consisting of two side-pieces, connected 
by rounds inserted in them at suitable distances, and thus 
forming steps, by which persons may ascend a building, 
&c. 2. That by which a person ascends or rises; means 
ofascending. 3. Gradual rise ; elevation. 

LADE,c. t.; pret. laded ; PP. laded, laden. [Sax. ladan, and 
kladan ; G. laden.) 1. To load ; to put on or in, as a bur- 
den or freight. 2. To dip; to throw in or out, as a fluid, 
with a ladie or dipper ; as, to lade water out of a tub or 
imto acistern. 3. To draw water; [ob:.] 

ds n. The mouth ofa river. Gibson. 

IED, } pp. 1. Loaded ; charged witha burden or freight. 

LAD‘EN 2. a. Oppressed ; burdened. 

LA’DI-FY, v. ¢. [L. fo, and lady.) To make a lady of. Mas- 
singer. 

LAD ING, ppr. Loading ; charging with a burden or freight ; 
throwing or dipping out. 

LAD/‘ING, «. That which constitutes a load or cargo ; 
freight ; barden. 

LAD‘KIN, x. A little lad; a youth. [ Little used.) 

LA‘DLE, » [Sax. Aledie.] 1. A utensil somewhat like 
a dish, with a long handle, used for throwing or dipping 


Milky ; resembling 


Fo es ee as in thie. 
© See Synopsis. MOVE, BOOK, DOVE ;—BI'LL, UNITE.—€ as K ; Gas J; 80s Z; CH es SH; FH 
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out liqaor from a vease.. 2. The receptacle of & mf 
Wheel, which receives the water which moves it.—3 
In gunnery, an instrument for drawing the charge of a 
cannon. 

LA'‘DLE-FUL, 2. The quantity contained in a ladle. 

LA'DY, n, (Sax. Alasdig, hlesdiva, hlefdia.) 1. A woman 
of distinction.—Ortyinally, the title of Lady was given to 
the daughters of earls and others in bigh rank, bul by 
custom, the title belongs tu any woman of genteel edica- 
tion. 2. A word of complaisance ; used of women. 3 
Mistreas ; the female who presides or has authurity over 
a Inanor or a family. 


LD.) 0 moar ragnopnnoso shat 


; winged insect. Gay. A coleopterous 
rpvece. : insect of the genus cuccinelia. Linne 


bd 

LA'DY’$S BED-STRAW, nz. A plant of the genus galium 

La‘DY’S BOW-ER, n. A plant of the genus clemahs. 

LA'DY’S COMB, x. A plant of the genus scandiz. 

LA'DY’S €USH-ION, 2. A plant of the Kenus sazifraga. 

LA'DY’S FIN-GER, n. A plant of the genus anthyllis. 

LA'DY’S MAN-TLE, a. A plant of the genus ulchemilla 

LA‘DY’S SKAL, a. A plant of the genus tamus. 

LA‘'DY’S SLIP-PER, nm. A plant of the genus cypripedium 

LA‘DY’3 SMO€EK, x. A plant of the genus cardamine. 

LA'DY’S TRA-CES, n. A plant of the genus ophrys. 

LA‘DY-DAY, n. The day of the annunciation of the holy 
Virgin, March 25th. 

LA'DY-LIKE, a. 1. Like a lady in manners; genteel ; 
well-bred. 2. Soft; tender; delicate. 

LA'DY-SHIP, xn. The title of a lady. Dryden. 

t LAG, a. (Goth. laggs ; W. lag, llac.J 1. Coming after 
8 behind ; slow ; sluggish; tardy. 2 Last; long-delay- 
ed. Shak. 

LAG, n. 1. The lowest class; the rump; the fagend. 2 
He that comes behind ; [vds.] Shak. 

LAG, o: i. (W. llag, Uac. o walk or move slowly; to 
loiter; to stay behind. 

{ LAG'GARD, a. Slow ; sluggish; backward. Collins. 

GGER, a. A loiterer; an idler; one who moves slowly 
and fails behind. ; 

LAG GING, ppr. Loitering ; moving slowly and falling be- 
hind. Dryden. 

LA-GOOM!, )n. [It., Sp. laguna.) A fen, moor, marsh, 

LA-GONE’, | shallow pond or lake. 

LANE, or LA'T-CAL, a. [It. laico, laicale ; Fr. laique.) Be- 
longing to the luity or people, in distinction from the 


clergy. 
LAC, n. A layman. Bp. Morton. 
pret. and pp. of lay ; ao written for layed, 
LAID‘LY, a. [Sux. lathlic.] Ugly ; loathaume ; foul. 
LAIN, pp. of lie. ° 
LAIR, a. [G. lager.) 1. A place of rest; the bed or couch 
of a boar or wild beast. Dryden. 2. Pasture ; the ground, 
LAIRD, a. [Sax. Alaford.] In the Scots dialect, a lord; whe 
prietor of a manor. ; 
LAI’'TER, or LAW'TER, x. The whole quantity of eggs 
which a hen lays before she incubates. Brockett. 
LA'I-TY, n. (Gr. Aaos-] 1. The peoples as distinguish- 
ed from the clergy; the body of the people not in or- 
ders. 2. The state of a layman, or of not being in or- 


ders; [obds. 
LAKE, v. & [Sw. leka.] To play ; tosport. Worth of Eng- 
land 


da e 

LAKE, rx. (G. lache; Fr. lac; L. laces.) 1. A large and 
extensive collection of water contained in a cavity or hol- 
low of the earth. It differs from & pond in size, the hatter 
being a collection of small extent; but sometimes a cuilec- 
tion of water is called a pond or a loke indifferently. 2. A 
middle color between ultramarine and vermilion, made 
of cochineal. L 

LAK'Y, «. Pertaining toa lake or lakes. Sherweo 

LA'MA, a. 1. The sovereign pontiff, or rather tre god of 
the Asiatic Tartara. 2. A small species of camel. 

LAM‘AN-TIN, or LAM‘EN-TIN, nv, -4 Species of the wal. 
rus or sea-cow, the trichechus mapyalus. 

LAMB, (lnm) »- (Goth. and Sax. lamb.) 1. The young 
of the sheep kind. 2, The Lamb of God, in Scripture, the 
Savior Jesus Christ, who was typified by the paschal 
lamb. 

LAMB, v. t. To bring forth young, as sheep. 

LAMRB‘ALE, a. A feast at the time of shearing lambe. 
Warton. : 
AM'BA-TIVE, a. [L. lamho.] Taken by licking. 

LAM '‘BA-TT VE, ne A medicine taken by licking with the 
tongue. Wiseman. 

LAMENT, a. [L. lambens.] Playing about; touching 

lightly ; gliding over. 

LA BKIN (lam‘kin) ». A small lamb. Gay. si 

LAMBILIKE, (lam‘like) @. Like a lamb ; gentle; bum 


moek. 
bhal, that is 
LAMB’S'-WOOL, 2. (a corruption of la mas wha’, 
the day of the apple ruit.} Ale mized with sugar, put 


meg and the pulp of roasted apples. Burton. 
t Obsolete 
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LAM-DOID‘AL, a. [Gr. Nayda. ] In the form of the Greek A, 
ie J 


the English Lh: 


LAME, a. (Zax. lame, or lama.) 1. Crippled or disabled in 
a limb, or otherwise injured so as to be unsound and im- 


ired in strength. 2. Imperfect; not Satisfactory. 3. 
obbling ; not smooth ; as numbers in verse. 


LAME, v. t. To make tame; to cripple or disable ; to ren- 


der imperfect and unsound. den, 

LAM EL, a. [L. lamelia.} A thin plate or scale. 

LAM'‘EL-LAR, a. Disposed ir thin plates or scales. 

LAM’EL-LAR-LY, adv. In thin plates or scales. 

LAM EL-LATE, 2. Formed in thin plates or scales, or 

LAM'EL-LA-TED,{' ‘covered with them. 

LAM-EL-LIPER-D B, a. [L., lamella and fero.] Produc- 
ng plates, 

LAM'EL-LI-FORM, a. [(B. lamella and Sorm.] Having 
the form of a plate. Journ. of Science. 

LAME'LY, adv. 1. tke a cripple ; with impaired strength ; 
ina halting manner! 2. Imperfectly ; without a com- 
pe eon of parts. 3. Weakly; poorly ; unsteadi- 
y; feebly. ' Be ot 

LAME/NESS, n. 1. An impaired state of the body or limbs ; 
loss of natural soundness and strength by a wound or by 
disease. 2. Imperfection ; weakness; as the lamences 
of an argument or of a description. 

LA-MENT’, oc. i. [Li lamentor.) 1. To mourn; to grieve; 
to weep or wail ; to express sorrow. 2. To regret deep- 
ly ; to feel sorrow. 

LA-MENT:, v. t. To bewail; to mourn for; to bemoan ; 
to deplore. Dryden, ane 

LA-MENT’, x. (L. lamentum.] Grief or sorrow expressed 
in complaints or cries ; lamentation ; a weeping. 

LAM'EN-TA-BLE, a. (Fr.; L. pig attr a 1. To be la- 
mented ,; deserving sorrow. 2. Mournful; adapted to 
awaken grief. 3. Expressing sorrow. 4. Miserabhe ; pit- 
iful ; low ; poor, 

LAM'EN-TA-BLY, adv. 1. Mourfully ; with expressions 
or tokens of sorrow. 2. Soas to cause sorrow. 3. Piti- 
folly ; despicably. 

LAM-EN-TA'TION, n, [L. lamentatio.] 1. Expression of 
sorrow ; cries of grief; the act of bewailing.—2. In the 
plural, a book of Scripture, containing the lamentations 
of Jeremiah, — 

LA-MEN'F ED, pp. Bewatled; mourned for. 

LA-MENT‘ER, x, One who mourns, or cries out with sor- 
row. » 43 ‘ 

LAMIEN-TIN, See LamMantin, 

LA-MENT ING, ppr. Bewailing ; mourning ; weeping. 

LA-MENT'ING, ». A mourning; lamentation. 


LA’ML A, ». [L.) ‘A hag; a witch; a demon. 
LAMINA, }n. (L. lamina.) 1. A thin plate or seale; a 
LAMIN, fayer or coat tying over another; applied to 


the plates of minerals, bones, &c. 2. A bone, or part of a 
bone. resembling a thin plate, such as the cribriform plate 
of the ethmoid bone. 3. The lap ofthe enr. 4. The bor- 
der, or the upper, broad or epreading part of the petal, in 
A polypetalous coral. 

LAM'IN-A-BLE, a. Capable of being formed ivto thin 

by ea hye : ‘ 


Intea. 

LAM‘-NAR, a. In plates ; consisting of thin plates or lay- 
ers. 

LAM'I-NATF, a. Plated ; consisting of plates, scales or 

LAMI-NA-TED, layers, one over another, 

LAM ISH, a. Not quite lame; hobbling. 4. Wood. 
LAMM, r.¢. To beat. Beaumont. 

AM'MAS, n. [Nax. Alammesse.] The first day of August. 
Bacon. 

CAMP, n. [Pr. lampe: L.:lampae.] 1. A-vessel for contain 
ing oil to be burned by means of a wick; ora light, a 
burning wick mserted in a vessel of oi].—2. Figuratirely, 
a light of any kind, Ruvre,—Lamp of safety, or safely 
lamp, a lamp for lighting coat mines, without exposing 
workinen to the explosion of inflammable air. Dary. 

LAM PAS, ». [Fr.] Atump of flesh of the size of a nat, in 
the roof of a horse’s month, and rising above the teeth. 

LAMP BLACK, ». A tine seat formed hy the condensation 
of the smoke of burning piteh or resinous substances ina 
chimney terminating in a cone of cloth, , 

LAMP'L-ATE, 2. A compound sah, composed of lampic 
acid and a base. Cre. ma 

LAMPE, a. The lampic aci@ is obtained by the combustion 
of ether by means ofa lamp. U're. 

LAMPING, a. (It. lampante.} Shining ; sparkling. 
AM-POON!, a. [qu. Old Fr. lamper.] A personnal satire tn 
writing ; abuse; censure written to reproach and vex 
rather than to reform. Dryden, 

LAM-POON’, r. t. To abuse with personal censure ; to re- 

oach in written safire. | ' 

LAM-POON’ER, ». One who abuses with personal satire ; 
the writer ofa lampoon. Tatler, 

LAM-POON'ING, ppr. Abusing with personal satire. 

TAM POON-RY, 2. Abuse. 

LAMP? PY, aan iPr, }. weprabe in. lamprri.? A genus of an- 
gudbform fishes, resembling the eel. Moacuyc. 
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LAM PREL, or LAM'PRON, See Lamrarmy. tiie + 
LAINATE, a. (L. lanatus.] Wooly.—In butany, cover 
LAN'A-TED, ‘ed with a substance bike curled haim. 
LANCE, (lane) a. [L. lancea ; Fr. lance.) A spear, an of 
fensive weapon in form of a half pike, used by the an- 
cients and thrown by the hand. ; i float 
LANCE, v.t. (Arm. langza.}] 1. To pierce with a lance of 
with a sharp-pvinted instrument. To pierce or cut ; te 
open with a lancet. 
LANCE LY, (lans'ly) a. Suitable to a lance. Sidney. 
LAN‘CE-O-LAR, a. In botany, tapering towards each end. 
LAN'CE-O-LATE a. Shaped like a lance , oblong and 
LAN'CE-O-LA-TED, § gradually tapering toward each 
extremity ; spear-shaped. mor 
LANCE-PE-SADE/, wn. [ It. lencia-spezzata.) An officer un 
der the corporal. J. Hati, phates Po 
LANCER, an. One who-lances ; one who-earries a lance. 
LAN'CET, n. [Fr. lancette.] 1. A surgical abe led iy 
sharp-pointed and two-edged; used in veneseution, an 
in opening tumors, abscesses,&¢. 2. A pointed window. 
LANCH, v.t. [Fr. lancer.] 1. To throw, as a lance; to 
dart ; to let fly. 2. To move, or cause to slide from the 
land into the water. ' 
LANCH, ov. t. To dart or fly off; to push off. ‘ 
LANCH, a. 1. The sliding or movement of a ship from the 
land into the water, on ways prepared for the purpose. 
2. A kind of boat, longer, lower, and more flat-bottument 
than a long-boat. is Lg 
LAN‘CI-NATE, v. t. [L. larcino.) To tear; to rend ; to 
lacerate. JoAnson. 
LAN-CI-NA‘TION, n. Tearing ; laceration. “9 
LAND, a. [Goth., Sax.,G., D., Dan., Sw. land.} 1. Earth, 
or the solid matter which constitutes the fixed part of the 
surface of the globe, in distinction froin water. 2. 
Portion of the solid, superficial part of the globe, whetber 
a kingdom or country, or @ particular region. 3. Ang 
small portion of the superficial part of the earth or gtouod. 
‘1. Ground ; soil, or the superticial part of the earth in re- 
spect to its nature or quality. 5. Realestate. 6. Tie in- 
habitants of a country or region ; a uation or peuple. 7. 
The ground lef unploughed between furrows is by some 
of our farmers called a land.—7T0 make the land, oa to 
make land, in seamen’s language, is to discover land trom 
sea, as the shi approaches it.— 70 shut ta the land, to lose 
sight of the land left, by the intervention of a pumint.er 
romontory.— To set the land, tu see by the compass how 
It hears frum the ship. pe" Ng she 
t LAND, x. Soy Aland, or Alond.] Urine ; whence the old 
expression land dai, to kill. Shak. 
LAND, ». t. To set on shore ; to disembark ; te debark. 
LAND, v. i. To go on shore from a ship or boat ; t disem 


bark. ‘ 

LAN'‘DAU, n. A kind of coach or carnage whose top may 
be opened and thrown back. Ot ne 

LANIY-BREEZE, ». [land and breeze.) A eurrent of air 
setting from the Jand towards the sea. 

LAND'ED, pp. 1. Disembarked ; set on shore from @ strip 
or boat. 2. a. Having an estate in land. 3. Consisting 
in real estate or hand. le Se 

LANDFALL, n. 1. A sudden translation of property in 
land by the death of a rich man.—2. In seamen’s language, 
the first land discovered after a voyage. a 

LAND'FLOUD, 2, An overtlowing of land by water; an 
inundation. ' ; ue 

LAND'-FORCE, a, A military foree, army or troops serving 
on Jand, as distinguished from a naval force. _ 

LANDGRAVE, n. [G. landgraf; D. landgreaf.) In Ger- 
many, & count or earl. 

LAND-GRA‘VI-ATE, x. The territory held by a landgrave, 
or his office, jurisdiction or authority. . 

LAND‘HOLD-ER, n. A holder or proprietor of land. 

LANDING, ppr. Setting on shore ; coming en shore. 

LANDING, a A place where persons tand, oF 

LAND'ING-PLACE, where gooda are set on shore. 

LANDJOB-BER, 2. A man who makes a business of bay- 
img land on speculation. 

LAND/LA-DY, ». 1. A woman who has tenants holding 
from her. 2. The mistress of an inn. Siift. 

LANDLESS, a. Destitute of land ; having no land. 

LAND LOE€K, vc. t. To inclose or encompass hy land. . 

LAND‘LO€@KED, pp. Encompassed by Jand, so that no 

int of the compass is open to the sea. 

LANI/LO-PER, 2. A tandman ; literally, a land runner ; 
a term of reproach among seamen to designate a man w ho 
passes his life on land. 

LANDLORD, 2. [Sax. tand-hlaford.} 1. The lord of a 
Manor or of land ; the owner of land who hns tenants un- 
der him, 2. The master of an inn or tavern. 

t LAND LORD-RY, n. State of a landlord. Bp. Hall. 

LAND'MAN, ». A man who serves on Iand. 

LANI MARK, mn. 1. A mark to designate the boundary of 
Iand : any mark or fixed object.—2. In narsyranon, any 
elevated object on land that serves asa guide to seamen 


5 se ee 
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LAND-OP-FICE, 2 In the United States, an office in 
‘which the sales of new land are registered. 

LANLYSCAPE, a. [D. landschap: Sw. landskup.) 1. A 
portion of land or territory which the eye can comprebend 
jn a single view, including mountains, rivera, lakes, and 
whatever tbe land cuntains. 2. A picture, exhibiting the 
forin uf a district of country, as far as the eye cun reach. 

3. The view or prospect of a district of country. 
LANDSCAPE, v. ¢t. To represent in a landscape. 

AND SLIDE, jx. A portion of a hill or mountain, which 
LANDSLIP, slips or slides down ; or the shiding down 

of a considerable tract of land from a mountain. Gold- 

srmith, 

LANDS MAN, x. In seamen’s language, a sailor on board 

a ship, who has not before been at sea. 

LANDSTRBIGHT, n. A narrow slip of land. 

AND -TAX, a. A tax assessed on land and buildings. 
LAND-TURN, n. A land breeze. Encyc. 
LAND'-WAIT-ER, x. An ofticer of the customs, whose 

duty is to «rast or attend on the landing of guuds. 

LANDWARD, adv. Toward the land. Sandys. 
LAND:-WIND, nz. A wind blowing from the land. 
LAND-WORK-ER, x. One whw tills the ground. 

LANE, a. [D. laan.} 1. A narrow way oF passage, or 8 
private passage, as distinguished frotu a public road or 
hiyhway. 2. A passage between lines of men, or people 
standing on each side. 

LANG, a. The word in the North of England for long ; 
. laagsome, also, for longsome, tedious. 

LANGRAGE, ( =. Langre! shot, or langrage, is a particular 
LANGREL, kind of shot used at sea for tearing sails 
. and rigging and thus disabling an enemy’s ship. 
LANGSET- TLE, n. A long bench to sit on. Nurth of Eng. 
LANG-TER-A-LOO!, n. A game a cards. T'atler. 

LAN GUAGE, n. (Fr. langage ; Xp. iengua, irnguage.) 1. 
. Human speech ; the expression of ideas by words or sig- 
‘nificant articulate sounds, for the cammunication of 

thoughts, 2. Words duly arranged iv sentences, written, 
printed or engraved, and exhibited to the eye. 3. The 
speech or expression of ideas peculiar to a particular na- 
tion. 4. Style; manner of expression, 5. Vhe inarticu- 
late sounds by which irrational animals express their 
feelings and wants. 6. Any manner of expressing 

7. A nation, as distinguished by their speech. 


LAN;U AGED, a. Having alanguage. Pope. 

LAN 'GUAGE-MAS-TER, n, One whose profession is to 
teach languages. Spectator. 

CLAN GUET, a. [Fr. aes forded. Any thing in the shape of 

‘the en eue: [Vot English.]} 

LAN‘GUID, a. [L. languidus.] 1. Flagging ; drooping ; 
hence, feeble; weak ; heavy; dult; indispused to exer- 
tion. 2. Slow. 3. Dull; beartless ; without anumation. 

LAN'GUID-LY, adv. Weakly ; feebly ; slowly. 

LAN'GUTD-NE&S, mn. 1. Wenknoua from exhaustion of 
strength ; feeblenesa ; dullness ; Janguor. 2. Slowness. 

LAN UISH, 0. i. (Fr. languir, languirsant.) 1. To lose 
‘@trength or animation ; to be or become dull, feeble or 

 spirittess ; to pine ; to be orto grow heavy. 2. To wither ; 
t fade ; to lose the vegetating power. 3. To grow dull ; 
to be no longer active and A eset 4. To pine or sink 
under sorrow or any continued passion. 5. To look with 

- softness or tenderness, as with the head reclined and a 

uliar cast of the eye. 

CANA UISH, cv. t. To cause to droop or pine. [L. u.] Shak. 

LAN GUISH, x. Act of pining ; also, a soft and tender look 
or appearance. Pope. 

LAN'G UISH-ER, n. One who languishes or pines. 

LA N‘GUISH-ING, ppr. 1. Becoming or being feeble ; losing 
strength; pining; withering ; fading. 2. a. Having a 
langtid appearance. 

LAN4GUISH-ING-LY, adr. 1. Weakly; feebly; dully; 
eee & 2. With tender softness. 

LANIGUISH-MENT, x. 1. The state of pining. 2. Soft- 
neas of look or mien, with the head reclined. 

BAN‘GUOR, wn. [L. languor; Fr. langueur.] 1. Feeble- 
neas ; dullness ; heaviness ; lassitude of body ; that state 

‘ of the body which is induced by exhaustion of strength. 
2. Dullness of the intellectual faculty ; listlessness. 3. 
Softness ; Spit 

t LAN'GUOR-OUS, a. Tedious ; melancholy. Spenser. 

¢ LAN’/GURE, e. ¢. To languish. Chaucer. 

LAN‘IARD, (lan‘yard) x. [Fr. lanierc.) A short piece of 
rope or line, used for fastening something in ships. 

PLANT ARY, n. [L. lanio.) Ashambles. Cockeram. 

INI-ATE, v. ¢. (L. lanivo.J To tear in pieces. [L. .»] 

LA-NI-A‘TION, 2. A tearing in pieces. [/.itt]¢ used.} 

LA-NIF'ER-OUS, a. [L. laniser.] Bearing or producing wool. 

LAN'I-PICE, x. (L. lantficium.} Manufacture of wool. 

LA-NIG ER-OUS8, a. ]L. laniger.} Bearing or producing wool. 

LANK, a. (Sax. Alanca.) 1. Loose or lax and easily yield- 
' img to pressure ; not 
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LAP 
tension ; not plump. 2. Thin ; slender 
and firm. 3. Languid ; drooping. 

LANK!LY, ade. Thinty ; loosely ; laxly. 

LANK NESS, n. Laxity ; tlabbiness , eanness ; slenderness 

LANRK'Y, a. Lank. { }ulyur.] 


LAN AEM, | {a [Fe. lamer.) A species of hawk. 
{Fr.] 1. A common foot soldier. 2. 


LANSQUE-NET, a. 
A game at cards. 

LANT, x. 1. The old name for the game of loo. 2. Urine. 
Brockett, 

LANTERN, n. (Fr. lanterne; L. laterna.) 1. A case or 
vessel made of tin perforated with many holes, or of some 
transparent substance, used for carrying a light. 2. A 
light-house or light to direct the course of ships.—3. In 
architecture, a itthe dome raised over the roof of a build- 
ing to give light, and to serve as a crowning to the fabric. 

‘4. A square cuge of carpentry placed over the ridge of a 
corridor ur gallery, between two rows of shops, to illw- 
minate them.—Mayie lantern, an optical machine, by 
which painted images are represented so much jnagnified 
as tu appear like the elfect Pontuie: a ni 

LAN‘TERN-FLY, 2. An insect of the genus fulgora. 

LAN TERN-JAWS, x. A thin visage. Spectator. 

LA-N(U’GI-NOUS, a. [L. lanuginvsus.) Downy ; covered 
with down, or fine, soft hair. ; ; , 

LANIYARI). See Lantagp. 

LA-OD-I-CE‘AN, a. Like the Christians of Laodicea ; luke 
warm in religion. i 

ee n. Lukewarmness in religion. E. 
Sales. 

LAP, an. [Sax. Leppe ; D., Dan. lap.] 1. The loose’ part of a 
coat ; the lower part of a garment that plays loosely. 2. 
The part of clothes that lies on the knees when a person 
sits down ; hence, the knees in (his position. 

LAP, v.t. 1. To fold ; to bend and lay over oron. 2 Te 
wrup or twist round. 3. ‘To infold , to involve. 

LAP, v.t. Tu be spread or laid ; to be turned over. 

LAP, v.i. (Sax. ges | ‘To take up liquor or food with 
the tongue ; to feed or drink by licking. 

LAP, r. ¢. To take into the mouth with the tongue ; to lick 
up. Shak. 

LAPIDbOG, », A small i fondled in the lap.’ Dryden. 

LA-PEI/, x. That part of the cuat which wraps over the 
facing. 

LAPTULL, ». As much as the lap can contain. 

LAP LCIBE, n. Astone-cutter. Dict. 


meager ; not fun 


vy Onee 


stones. ; 
LAPI-DA-RY, n. [Fr. lapidaire ; L. lapi naveel| Y. An ar- 
tificer who cuts precious stones. 2. A dealer in eee ger 
stones. 3. A virtuoso skilled in the nature apd kinds of 
ems or precious stones. 
LAP I-DA-RY, a. Pertaining to the art of cutting stones. 
{LAPT DATE v.t. {L. lapido.} To stone. | 
AP-I-DAITION, n. act of stoning a person to death. 
LA-PIDE-OUS, a. (L. lepideus.] Stony ; of the nature of 


stone. [/ittle used.| Ray. 

LAP-I-DES'CENCE, x. f. lapidescu.| 1. The proceas of 
becoming stone ; & ning into a stony substance. 2 
A atony concretion. 

LAP-I_DES'CENT, a. Growing or turning to stone; that 
has the gualit of petrifying bodies. Eincyc. 

LAP-I-DES‘CENT, n. Any substance which has the quality 
of petrifying a body, or converting it to stone. 

LAP-1-DIF‘I€, a. [L. lapis and facw.] Forming or convert- 
ing into stone. 

LA-PID-I-FI-€4'TION, n. The cperation of forming or 
converting into a stuny substance. | 

LA-PIJVI-FS, cv. t. [L. lapis and faciv.) To form into stone 

LA-PIDI-FY, rc. i. To tum into stone ; to become stone. 

LAP*1-DIST, ». A dealer in precious stones. See Laripary 

LA'PIS, in Latin, a xtone.—Lapis Bunomensis, the Bolognian 
stone.—Lapis hepaticus, liver stone.—Lums lazuli, azure 
stone, an aluminous mineral, of a rich blue color, resem- 
bling the blue carbonate of copper. [See Lazuus.]—Lapis 
Lydius, touch-stone ; basanite ; a variety of siliceous slate. 

LAP LING, n. [from fap A term of contempt for one 
wrapped up in sensual delights. Heirut. 

LAPPED, pp. (See Lar.) Turned or folded over. 

LAP-PER, n. 1. One that Inps ; one that wraps or fclds. 9 
One that takes up with his tongue. 

LAP'PET, ». {dim. of /ap.} A part of @ garment or drees 
that hangs loose. Sirift. 

LAPPING, . 1. Wrapping; folding; taying on. 2. 
Licking ; tuking into the mouth with the tongue. 

LAPSE, (Japs) a. [L. ara 1. A sliding, gliding or flow- 
ing ; asmooth course. 2. A fallingor passing. 3. Aslip; 
an error; a fault; a failing in duty ; a slight deviation 
from truth or rectitude.—4. In ecclestastical lat, the slip 
OF omission of 1 patron to present a clerb to a benefice, 
within six months after it becomes void.—>d. In theology, 
the fall ur apostasy of Adam. 


ended ; not etiff or firm by dis- || LAPSE, (laps) v. i. 1. To glide ; to pass slowly, silently, oz 
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by degrees. 2. To slide or slip in moral conduct ; to fail 
in duty ; to deviate from rectitude ; tocummita fault. 3. 
To slip or commit a fault by inadvertency or inistake. 4. 
To fall or pass from one proprietor to anotber, by the 
omiasion or negligence of the patron. 5. ‘To tall from a 
state of innocence, or from truth, faith or pertection. 

LAPSED, pap Fallen ; passed trom une proprietor to another 
ac negligence of the patron. 

LAPSID-ED, a. [fap and owe.} Having one side heavier 
than the other, asa ship. fur. Let. 

LAPS/ING, ppr. Gliding ; towing ; failing; falling to one 

rson through the omission of another. 

LAPSTONE, ». A cobbler’s stone on which he hammers 
his leather. Brockett. 

LAPWING, a. A bird of the genus trina ; the tewit. 

LAP WORK, vw. Work in which one part laps over another. 

LAR, n.; plu. La/ngs. (L.) A household deity. Lovelace. 

LAK‘BOARD, x. The left-hand side of a ship, when a per- 
sun stands with his face to the head ; opposed to stur- 
board, 

LAR‘BOARD, a. Pertaining to the left-hand side of a ship. 

LAR/CE-NY, x. [Fr. larcin.] Theft ; the act of taking and 
carrying away the goods or property of another feloniously. 

LARCH, a, (L. laric.] The common name of a division of 


the genus pinus. 
LARD, xn. (Fr. lard ; 1. lardum.] 1. The fat of swine, after 
m the flesh. 2. Bacon; 


being melted and separated 
the flesh of swine. Dryden. 

LARD, 0.t. (Fr. larder.] 1. To stuff with bacon or pork. 
2. To fatten ; to enrich. 3. To mix with something by 
way of improvement. 

LARD, v. 1. To grow fat. Drayton. 

Pe ,@. Of the nature of lard ; consisting of 
ard. 

LARIYED, pp. Stuffed with bacon ; fattened ; mixed. 

LARD/ER, a. A room where meat ts kept or salted. 

LARD/ER-ER, x. One who has the charge of the larder. 

LAR'DON, n. [Fr.] A bit of bacon. 
LARD RY, n. A larder. 
LARE, n. (Sax. lare, lere.] Learning ; 
ARGE, (Virj) a. [Fr. large ; L. largus.} 

size ; buiky. 2. Wide ; extensive. 
ulous ; containing mary inhabitants. 4. Abundant; plen- 
tiful; ample. 5. Copious; ditfusive.—G. In seamen’s 
language, the wind is larye when it crosses the line of a 
ship’s course in a favorable direction, particularly on tie 
beam or quarter. 7. Wide; consisting of much water. 
8. Liberal; of a great amount.—4¢t laree. 1. Without 
restraint or confinement. 2. Diffusely ; fully ; in the full 
extent. 

LARGE, n. Formerly, a musical note equal to four breves, 

¢ LA RGE-HEART-E -NESS, n. Largeness of heart ; liber- 

ae Bp. Reynolds. 

LAR ENLY, adv. 1, Widely ; extensively. 2. Copiouslv; 
diffusely ; amply. 3. Liberally ; buuntitully. 4. Abund- 

] , 


antly. 

LARGE!NESS, x. 1. Bigness ; bulk ; magnitude. 2. Great- 

» mess; comprehension. 3. Extent; extensiveness. 4. 
Extension; amplitude; liberality. 5. Wideness; ex- 
tent. 

LAR/GESS, ». [Fr. largesse.] A present; a gift or dona- 
tion ; a bounty bestowed. Dryden. 

LARGUSH, a. Somewhat large. Unusual,] Cavallo. 

LAR’GO, or LAR-GHET'TO. ref Musical terms, directing 
to slow movement. 

LAR-GUTION, a. (L, largitio.] The act of giving. Dict. 

LARK, a. (Sax. laferc, lnuerce ; Scot. laceruk, lauerok.] A 
bird of the genus alauda, 

LARK'ER, n. A catcher of tarks. Dirt, 

LARK’LIKE, a. Resembling a lark in manners, 

LARK?S!-HEEL,» A flower called Indian cress. 

LARK'SPUR, n. A plant of the genus delphinium. 

LAR’MIER, ». (Fr. ] The flat, jutting part of a cornice ; 
literally, the dropper; the eave or drip of a house. 

LAR'UM, a». [(G. larm.} Alarm ; a noise giving notice of 
danger. See ALanm. 

LAR VA, or LARVE, ». [L. larva.] An insect in the 
caterpillar state ; eruca. 

LAR VA-TED, a. Masked ; clothed as with a mask 

LA-RYN'GE-AN, a. Pertaining to the larynx. 

LAR-YN-GOT/O-MY, x. [L. larynx, and Gr. reuvw.) The 
operation of cutting the larynx, or windpipe ; tracheotomy. 

LAIUYNX, a. (Gr. Aapvyé.] In anatomy, the upper part of 
the windpipe or trachea, a cartilaginous cavity. 

LA* CAR, x. In the Eust Indies, a native seaman, or a 

nner. 

t eee » LAS-CIV'I-ENT. See the next 
wards, 

LAS-CIV'I-OUS, a. [Fr. lasaf; It., Sp. lascivo; L. lasci- 
vus.} 1. Loose; wanton ; lewd; lustful. 2. Soft; wan- 
ton: luxurious. 

LAS-C1V'I-OUS LY, adv. Loosely ; wantonly ; lewdly,. 

LASCLV-L-OUS-NESS, x, 1. Looneness ; irregular indul- 
gence of animal desires; wantonness; lustfulness. 2. 


—_ —— 


scholarship. 
1. Big ; of great 
3. Extensive of pop- 


e 
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LAT 


Tendency to excite lust, and promote trregular indulgen- 


ces. 

LASH, nx. [G. lusche.)] 1. The thong or braided cord of a 
whip. 92. A leash or string. J. A etroke with a whip, or 
any thing pliant and tough = 4. A stroke of satire ; a sar 
Caism); an expression ur retort that cuts or gives pain. 

LAsil, r,t. 1. ‘To strike with a lash or any thing pliant, 
to whip or scourge. 2. ‘To throw ap with a sudden jerk. 
3. ‘To beat, as with something louse ; to dash against 4. 
To tie or bind with a rope or cord ; to secure or fasten by 
a string. 5. To satirize ; to censure with severity. 

LASH, t. i. To ply the whip ; to strike at. Dryden.— To lash 
out, ig to be extravagant or unnuly. 

LASHED, pp. |. Struck with a lash; whipped; tied; 
made fast Hy a rope.—2. In Lotany, ciliate ; fringed. Lee. 

LASHER, 2. One that whips or lashes. 

LASH ER, or LASH'ING, n. A piece of rope for binding og 
making fast one thing to another. 

LASII FREE, a Free from the stroke of satire. B. Jon- 
aon, 

LASILING, ». Extravagance ; unruliness. South. 

LASK, r. [L. lacus.) A looseness; a lax ; atlux. Burton, 

LASS, n. [qu. from ee A young woman, a girl. 

LAS SI-TUDE, nx. [Fr.; L. lasaitudo.] 1. Weakness ; dull- 
ness ; heaviness ; weariness , languar of body or mind.— 
2. Among physicians, lasaitude is a moxbid sensation of 
languor which often precedes disease. 

LASS LORN, a. Forsaken by his lass or mistress. 

LAST, a. (contracted from latest; Sax. laet.] 1. Thas 
comes after all the others; the latest. 2. That follows all 
the others ; that is behind all the others in place ; hind- 
Inost, 3. Beyond which there is nu more. 4 Next 
before the present. 5. Utmost. 6. Lowest ; meanest.—# 
last, at the last, at the end; in the conclusion.— Te ths 
last, to the end; till the conclusion. 

LXST, adr. 1. The last time ; the time before the present. 
2. In conclusion ; finally. 

LAST, r.i. [Sax. lastan, lestan.] 1. To continue tn time; 
to endure ; to remain in existence. 2. To continue unim 
paired ; not todecay or perish. 3. To hold out; to com 
tinue unconsumed., 

LAST, n. (Sax. Aleste; G., Sw., D., Dan. last.) A load; 
hence, a certain weight or measure. 

LAST, x. Goes laste, leste.} A mold or form of the human 
foot, made of wood, on which shoes are formed. 

fLASTVAGE, n. (Fr. lestuge.] 1. A duty paid for freight 
or transportation. 2. Ballast. 3. The lading of @ ship. 

LAST AGED, a. Ballasted. Huloct. 

LAST/ER-Y, n. A red color, Spenser. 

STING, ppr. 1. Continuing in time; enduring; re 
maining. 2. a. Durable ; of long cuntinuance ; thaf may 
continue or endure. 

LAST ING-LY, adv. Durably ; with continuance. 

LAST'ING-NESS, n. Durability; the quality or state of 
long continuance. Sidney. 

LAST'LY, adv. 1. In the last place. 2. In the conclusion; 


at last ; finally. 

LATCH, ». (Fr. loguet.) 1. A small piece of iron or wood 
used to fasten a door. 2. A amall line like a loop, used 
to Ince the bonnets to the courses, or the drabblers tw the 
bonnets. 

LATCH, ». t. 1. To fasten with a latch ; to fasten. 2 [Fr 
lecher.) To smear; [obs.] 

rom latch, Fr. lacet.] The string that 
fark i. 


LATCILET, 2. 
fastens a shoe. 

LATE, a. (Sax. let, lat; Goth. late. This adjective hw 
reguiar terminations of the comparative and superlative 
degrees, later, latest, but it has also latter, and (atest is 
often contracted into fast.) 1. Coming after the usual 
time ; slow ; tardy; long delayed. 2. Far advanced to- 
wards the end or cloee. 3. Last, or recently in any place, 
office or chamcter. 4. Existing not long ago, but now 
decayed or departed. 5. Not long past; happening not 
long ago; recent. 

LATE, adv. 1, After the usual time, or the time appointed ; 
after delay. 2. After the proper or usual season. 3. Nat 
tong ago ; lately. 4. Far in the night, day, week, or other 
particular period.—Of late, lately, in time not long past, 
or near the present.— 7 oe late, after the proper time ; not 
in due time. - 

LATE, v.t. [Icel. leita.) To seek ; to search. 

Lae a. Belated ; being too late. Shak. 

sAT'EEN, a. A latcen sail is a triangular sail, extended by 
a /ateen yard. 

LATE LY, adv. Not long ago ; recently. 

get rn. The state of being concealed; abstruse 
ness, ry. 

LATE'NESS, a. 1. The state of being tardy, or of coming 
after the usnal time. 2. ‘Time far advanced in any par- 
ticular period. 3. The state of being out of time, or after 


the appointed time. 
LA'TENT, a. i latens.] Hid; concealed; secret; not 
seen; not visible or apparent.—Latert heat is heat in 


combination, in distinction from sensible heat. 


f Obsolete 


LAT 


LATER, a. (comp. deg. of oni Posterior ; subsequent. 

LAT'ER-AL, 4. aa L. lateralis.} 1. Pertaining to the 
side. 2. Proceeding from the side. 

LAT-ER-AL/I-TY, a. The quality of having distinct sides. 
ATVER-AL-LY, ade. 1. By the side ; sideways. /ulder. 
9. In the direction of the side. 

LAT-E-RAN, ». One of the churches at Rome. 

A LATE-RE, Aare A legate a /atere is a pope’s legate or 
euvoy, #0 called because sent trom his side, from among 
his favorites and counselors. 

ee a. Delayed. Chaucer. 

T-ER-L-FOLI-OU8, a. [L. lates and folinm.} In 
botuay, eter on the eide of a leaf at the base. Lee. 


LAT-ER-T’TIOUS, a. [L. leteritins.] Like bricks ; of the 
color of bricks. Med. Repos. 
{LATEWARD, a. (Sax. weard, and late.) Backward. 


Hulvet. 
LATE WARD, adv. Somewhat late. 

TH, x». (Fr. latte] 1, A thin, narrow hoard or slip of 
wood nailed to the rafters of a building to suppurt the 
tiles or covering. 2 A thin, narrow slip of w nailed 
to the studs, to support the plastering. 

LATH, 2. ¢. To cover or tine with laths. AWortiner, 

LATH, x. (Sax. leth.] In some parts of England, @ part 
or division of a county. 

LATHE, a. (qu. lath.) Anengine by which instruments 
of wood, ivory, metals and other materials, are turned 
and cut into a smouth round form. 

LATHER, 0. &. (Sax. lethrian.) ‘I'o form a foam with wat 
ter and soap ; to becoine froth, or frothy matter. 

LATHER, v. @. To spread over with the foun of soap. 

LATH'ER, x. 1. Foam or froth made by svap moistened 
seh water @ Foam or froth frum profuse sweat, as ob- 
a horse. 

LATHY, «. Thin as a lath ; long and slender. Todd. 

LATWY: oc. [W. Ueth.] Flabby ; weak. ew England. 

LA-TIBU-LT K, v. t. bb. latibulum.] To retire into aden, 
burrow or cavity, and lie durmunt in winter; lo retreat 
and lie hid. 

LAT LELAVE, x. (L. laticlavium.] An ornament of dress 
worn by Roman senator. 

LATIN, a. Pertaining to the Latins, a people of Latium, in 
Italy ; Roman.—Latin church, the weetern church. 

LATIN, a. 1. The language of the ancient Romans. 2. 
An exercise in schools, consisting in turning English into 


Latin. 

LAT-LN-LY, ado. So as to understand or write Latin. Hey- 
lin, ; 

LAT'IN-ISM, x. A Latin idiom ; 8 mode of speech pecul- 
jar to the Latins, Addevon. 

LAT'IN-IST, ». One skilled in Latin. 

LA-TIN‘L-TY, n. Purity of the Latin style or idiom ; the 
Latin tongue. ; 

LAT'IN-IZE, v. t. To give to forelgn words Latin termina- 
tions, and make them Latin. Watts. 

LAT‘IN-IZE, 0. i. To use words or phrases borrowed from 
the Latin. den. 

LAT-L-ROS'‘TROUS, a. [L. lotus and rostrum.) Having a 
broad beak, as a fowl. Brown. 

LATISH, a. (from late.] Somewhat late. 

LAT-I-TAN-CY, n. (L. latitans.] The state of lying con- 
cealed ; the state of lurking. Brown. 

LAT I-TANT, a. Lurking; lying hid ; concealed. Boyle. 

LATI-TAT, #. (L.] A writ by which a person is sum- 
moned into the king’s bench to answer, as supposing he 
lies concealed. 

LAT-I-TA‘TION, nz. The state of lying concealed. 

LAT 1-TUDE, n. (Fr. ; L. latitudo.) 1. Breadth ; width ; 
extent from side to side. 2. Room ; space.—3. In astrono- 
sty, the distance of a star north or south of the ecliptic.— 
4. In geography, the distance of at AL on the globe, 
north or south of the equator. 5. Extent of meaning or 
construction ; indefinite acceptation. 6. Extent of devia- 
tion from a settled point ; freedom from rules or limits ; 
laxity. 7. Extent. 

LAT-I-TO'DI-NAL, a. Pertaining to latitude ; in the direc- 


tion of latitude. Gre Ory. moa 

LAT-I-TU-DI-NA/RI-AN (Fr. latitudinaire.] Not re- 
strained ; not confined by precise limits ; free ; thinking 
or acting at large. 

LAT LTU-DI-NA/RI-AN, n. 1. One who is moderate in 
his notions, or not restrained by recise, settled limits in 
opinion ; one who indulges freedom in thinking.—2. In 
theology, one who departs in opinion from the strict prin- 
ciples of orthodoxy ; or one who indulges a latitude of 
thinking ang interpretation ; a moderate man. 

LAT-I-TU-DI-NA'/RI-AN-ISM, ». Freedom or liberality of 
opinion, particularly in theology. 2. Indifference to re- 


ligion. 
UA STRANT, o. (L. latro.] Barking. TYckelt. 
t LA’TRATE, v. i. To bark as a dog. 
LA-TRA TION, ». A barking. 
‘TRI-A, n. [L.] The highest kind of worship, or that 
paid to God ; distinguished by the Catholics from dulia. 
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LAU 
LA-TROBITE, x. [from Latrobe.] A mineral. 
LAT RO-CIN-Y, uw. [L. latrocinium.] Theft; larceny 


AT TEN, n, [Fr. letun.}] Iron plate covered with tin. 
LAT’ TEN-BR SS, an. lige of nuilied brass, sa 
LAT’TER, a. [an irregular comparative of late. 

ing or happening after something else; op; 

2. Mentioned the last of two. 


I. Com- 
to former 
3. Modern ; lately dune or 


ast. 

LAT-TER-LY, adv. Of late ; in time not long past ; lately. 

LAT ‘TER-MATH, x. The latter mowing; that which is 
mowed afler a former mowing. 

LAT'TICL, x. [Fr. lateis.] Any work of wW&bd or iron, 
made by crossing laths, rods or bans, and forming open 
squares like net-work. 

LAT ‘ICH, a. 1, Consisting of cross pieces. 2 Furnished 
with lattice work. 

LAT TICE, «. t. L To form with cross bars, and open 
work. 2 To furnish with a lattice. 

LAT TICED, pp. Furnished with a lattice. 

LAUD, a. [L. laws, lauds.) 1. Praise ; commendation ; 
an extolling in words; honorable mention ; [little used. 
2, ‘That part of divine worship which consists in praise. 
3. Music or singing in honor of any one. 

LAUD. c. t. [L. laudo.}] To praise in words alone, or with 
words and singing ; to celebrate. Bentley. 

LAUL A-BLE, a. tL. fee | 1. Braiseworthy ; coma, 
mendable. 2 Healthy; salubrious. 3. Healthy, well 
digested. 

LAUD A-BLE-NESS, 2. The quality of deserving praise ; 
praise worthiness. (Laudability, in a like sense, has been 
used, but rarely. ] 

LAUD: A- BLY, ude. In a manner deserving praise. 

* LAUD‘A-NUM, (lod’a-num) ». [from L. laudo.] Opium 
dissolved in spirit or wine ; tincture of opium. Coze. 
LAU-DA'TION, a. [L. laudatio.] Praise ; honor paid. 
AUD A-TIVE, n. [L. laudatirus.] A panegyric; a eulo 

vert sre MAY a. Cantal praise. 
AUDA TO-RY, a. Containing praise ; tending to 

LAUD!A-TO-RY a. That which conealies Fey 

LAUDER, 2, One who praises. 

LAUGH, (Mit) cv. i. (Sax. Alikan: G. lachen; D. lachen. } 
1. To make the noise and exhihit the features which are 
characteristic of mirth in the human species.—2, In poetry, 
to be way ; to uppear gay, cheertul, pleasant, lively oF 
brilliaut-— Zo laugh at, to ridicule; to treat with some 
degree of contempt.— 7 laugh to scorn, to deride ; to 
treat with mockery, contempt and scorn. 

LAUGH, (atl) n. An expression of mirth peculiar to the 
human species. 

LAUGILA-BLE, (14ffa-bl) a. That may justly excite laugh- 


ter. 
LAUGH-AND-LAY DOWN, x. A game at cards. Skelton. 
LAUGHER, (laf fer) x. One who laughs, or is fond 3 
merriment. Pope. 
LAUGHING, (laffing) ppr. Expressing mirth in s particular 


manner. 

LXUGH‘ING-LY, (af fingty) ado. In @ merry way; with 
laughter. 

LAUGISING-STO€K, n. An object of ridicule. 
LAUGHTER, (latter) ». Convulsive merriment; an ex- 
pression of mirth peculiar to man. 

LAUGH’ WOR-FHY, a. Deserving to be laughed at. 

LAUMON-ITE, n. Effiorescent zeolite. 

LAUNCH. See Lancn. 

tLAUND, x. Alawn. Chaucer. 

LAUND ER, (tind er) ». {from L. lave.) A washer-wom- 
an; also a long and hollow trough, used by miners to 
receive the powdered ore from the box where it is beaten. 

LAUND‘ER, (¥ind’er) v. t. To wash ; to wet. Shak. 

LAUND‘ER-ER, (land'er-er) 2. A man who folows the 
business of washing clothes. Butler. 

LAUN ‘DRESS, (Fin‘dres) 2. [Fr. lavandiere.] A washer- 
woman ; a female whose employment is to wash clothes. 

LAUN'DRESS, (lan‘dres) c. é. ‘I'o practices washing. 

LAUNDRY, (Jan‘dry) 2. (Sp. lavaders.] 1. A_ washing. 
2. The place or room where clothes are waghed. 

LAU'RE-ATE, a. [L. laxreatus.) Decked or investe: 
with laurel.—Port laureate, in Groat Pritain, an offices 
of the king’s household, whose business is to compose aa 
ode annually for the king’ birth-day, and for the new 

ear. 

LAU'RE-ATE, p.t. To konor with a degree in the unfver- 
sity, and a present of & wreath of laurel. Warton. 

LAU'RE-A-TED, py. Honored with a degree and a lauret 


wreath. 
U-RE_A’TION, x. The actof conferring 8 degree in the 
‘university, together with a wreath of laurel. 
*LAU'REL, n. (L. laurus.) The bay-tree or laurus. 
*LAU'RELED, a. Crowned or decorated with laurel, ve 
with laurel wreath ; laureate. 
LAU-RIF‘ER-OUS, a. [L. lewrus and fero.) Producing 
or ery Se laurel. 
LAU'RUS-TIN, 8. te laurustinus.) A plant. 
LAUS'KRAUT, 2. [G. ldusekraxt.] A plant. 


; See Z; OH as SH ; FH as in this. tObselrte. 


LAW 


ead of .he inca of Peru, as a badge of royalty. 


® LA'VA, n. [It. laua.] 1. A mass or stream of melted min- 
erals or stony matter which bursts or is thrown frum the 
2. The same matter when 


mouth or sides of a volcano. 

cool and hardened. 
LA-VA'TION, nw. EL. lavatio.} A washing or cleansing. 
LAV'A-TO-BY, n. [See Lave.) 


Id is optained by washing. 
LAVE, v. Fr. laver ; L. luvo.] To wash; to bathe. 
LAVE, 0. && To bathe; to wash one’s self. Pope. ¢ 
LAVE, v.t. (Fr. fever.] Tu throw up or out; to lade out. 
AVE, ». The reinainder or leaving. Grose. 
LAVE'RARED, a. Having large, pendent ears. Bp. Hall. 
A-VEERY, v. ¢. (Fr. louroyer.] Ln 
tack ; to sail back and forth. 
LAV'EN-DER, xn. [L. lavendula.} A plant. 


LA'VER, a. (Fr. lecoir.] A vessel for washing; a large 


basin. 

LAV‘ER-O€K. See Larx. 

BAV‘ING, ppr. Washing; bathing. 

LAVISH, a. 1, Prodigal; expending or bestowing with 
profission ; profise. 2. Waateful,; expending without 
necessity ; liberal toa fault. 3. Wild; unrestrained. 

LAV'ISH, v. t. 1. To expend or bestow with profusion. 2. 

* To waste ; toexpend without necessity or use ; to squander. 

LAVISHED, pp. Expended profusely ; wasted. 

LAV [SH-ER, na. A prodigal ; a profuse person. 

LAVUSH-ING, ppr. Expending or laying out with profu- 
sion ; wasting. . 

LAV'ISH-LY, ado. With profuse expense; prodigally ; 

-wastefully. Dryden. Pope. 

LAV ISH-MENT, 

LAV ISH-NESS, | Profusion ; prodigality. Spenser. 

LA-VOL'TA, a. [It. la volta.] An old dance in which 
Were much turning and capering. Shak. 

LAW, x. (Sax. laza, lage, lag, or lak ; Sw. lag; Dan. lov ; 
It. legee; Sp. icy; Fr. bor. 1. A mule, particularly, an 
established or permanent ruse, prescribed by the supreme 
power of a state.—2. Municipal law is a rule of civil con- 

, duct prescribed by the supreme power of a state, com- 
manding what its subjects are to do, and prohibiting 
Whaat ey are to forbear; a statute.—3. Law of nature is 

_,& rule of conduct arising out of the natural relations of 
human beings established by the Creator, and existing 
prior to any pcsitive precept.—4. Laws of animal nature, 
the inherent: principles by which the economy and fuuc- 
tions of animal bodies are perforined.—5S. Laws of vegeta- 

, fun, the principles by which plants are produced.—6. 
Phusical lasrs, or laces of nature. ‘Vhe invariable tendency 
or determination of uny species uf matter to a particular 
form with definite properties, und the determination of a 
body to certain motions, changes, and relations, which 

, Unjfurmly take place in the same circuinstances, is called 
a physical law.—7. Laors of nations, the rules that regulate 

, tbe mutual intercourse of nations or states.—8. Moral 
law, a law which prescribes to nen their religious and 
Bocial duties.—9. Ecclesiastical law, a rule of action pre- 

, scribed fur the goverument of a church ; otherwise called 
canon law.—10. Written lair, a law or rule of action pre- 
scribed or cuacted by a sovereign, and promulgated and 
recorded in writing.—Ll. Unwritten of common law, a rule 
of action which derives its authority from long usage, or 
established custom.—!2. By-lair, a law of a city, town or 
private corporation ; [ser By.J—13. Mosaic lair, the insti- 
tutions of Moses.—14. Ceremonial law, the Mosaic institu- 
tions which prescribe the external rites and ceremonies. 
15. A rule of direction ; a directory ; as reason and nat- 

, Ural conscience. 16 That which governs or has a ten- 
dency to rule. 17. The word of God ; the doctrines and 

recepts of God, or his revealed will, 138. ‘Fhe Old 

estament. 19. The inatitutions of Mases, as distinct 
from the other parts of the Old ‘Testament; as the lace 
and the prophew, 20. A rule or axiom of science or art ; 
aetiled principle.--91. Law martial, or martial law, the 
niles ordained for tee government of an army or military 
furce.—22. Marine laws, rules for the regulation of navi- 
gation, and the commercial intercourse of nations.—2°. 
Commercial lai, lacr-merchant, the system of rules by 
which trade and commercial intercourse are regulated 
aetween merchants. 24. Judicial process; prosecution 
of right in courts of law. Spesuatur, 25. Jurisprudence. 
Cieil law, criminal law ; (see Covit.and Crmmina. ]—Laws 
of henor ; [see Honor.) Law language, the language ured 
in legal writings and forms, parti warty, the Norman dia- 
lect, or Old French, which was used in judicial proceed- 
ings from the days of William the Conqueror to the 36th 
year of Edward UL.—Wager of lace. a species of trial 
forinerly used in England. 

LA\V!-BREAK ER, a. One who violates the law. - 

LAW -DAY, 2 1. Aday of open court. Shuk. 2 A leet 
or sheriff's tourn. 

LAWFUL, @. 1. Agreeable to law ; conformable to law ; 
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a ld te n. A band of cotton, twisted and worn on the 


1. A place for washing. 
2. A wash or lotion for a diseased part. 3. A place where 


scamen’s language, to 


LAY 


allowed by law; legal; legitimate. & Constituted oy 
law ; rightful. ~ 

LAW'FUL-LY, adv. Legally; in accordance with law, 
without violating law. 

LAW'F!_U-NESS, a. The quality of being conformable ts 
law ; legality. 

LAW GIV-ER, n. (law and give.) One who makes or enacts 
alaw ; a legisiator. Srift | 

LAW 'GIV-ING, a. Making or enacting laws; legislative. 

LAW'ING, n. Expeditation ; the act of cutting off the clans 
and balls of the fore feet of mastitfs. 

LAWLESS, a. 1. Not subject to law ; unrestrained by taw,. 
$. Contrary to law; illegal; unauthorized. 3. Not sub- 
ject to the ordinary laws of nature ; uncontroiled. 

LAW'LESS.-LY, ado. Ina manner contrary to law. Shak, 

LAW'LESS-NESS, a. ‘Phe quality or state of being unre 
Strained by law ; disorder. Spenser. 

LAW'-MA-KER, n. One who enacts or ordains laws; 6 
legislator; a lawgiver. 

LAW'-MON-GER, an. A low dealer in law, a pettifogger. 

LAWN, n. [W. Henk An open space between Woods, or 8 
plain in a park or adjoining a noble seat. 

LAWN, 2. [Fr linon.] A sort of fine linen, used im the 
sleeves of bishops. 

LAWN, a. Made of lawn. 

LAWN’Y, a. 1. Level, like a lawn. 2. Made of lawn. 

LAW'SCIT, n. A suit in law for the recovery of a supposed 
right ; a process in law instituted by a party to coupe 


e another to do him justice. 


LAW’YER, a. [that is, lawrer, contracted from laxwer 
law-inan.] One versed in the laws, or & practitioner 
law ; one whose profession is to institute sults in courte 
of law, and to prosecnte or defend the cause of chents. 
AW’ YER.-LIKE, a. Like areal lawyer. 

LAW'YER-LY, a. Judicial. .Wuton. 

LAX, a. [L. lacus.) 1. Loose; flabby ; soft; not tense, 
firin or rigid. 2. Slack; not tight or tense. 3. Not frm 
ly united ; of loose texture. 4. Not rigidly exact. 5. Not 
strict. 6. Loose in the bowels ; having too frequent dis 
charges. 

LAX, #. 1. A looseness; diarrhea. 2. (Sax. lez.) A epe- 
cies of fish or salmon ; {aut in use.) . 

LAX-A‘TION, a. {L. lacatio.} ‘The act of loosening ; or the 
state of being loose or slackened. 

LAX'A-TIVE, a. [Fr. lazatif.] Having the power or qualb 
ty of loosening or opening the bowels, and relieving trom 
constipation. 

LAX'A-TIVE, 2. A medicine that relaxes the bowels and 
relieves from costiveness , a gentle purgative. 

LAX: A-TIVE-NESS, a. The quality of relaxing. 

LAX'L-TY, n. (L. lartas.| 1. Looseness ; slackness, 2 
Looseness of texture. 3, Want of exactness or precision 
4. Looseness ; defect of exactness. 5. Looseness, as af 
the bowels. 6. Openness . not closeness. 

LAX'LY, adr, Loosely ; without exactness, Rees. 

LAX'NESS, n. 1. Louseness ; softness’, tubbiness. 2. Las 
ity. 3. Looseness. 4. Slackness, as of a cord. 

LAY, pret. of Ise. 

LAY, v. ¢.; pret. and pp. laid. [Nax. lecgan, legan: D. leg- 
ger) 1. Literally, o thiow down; hence, to put or place, 
2. To beat duwn ; to prostrate, 3. To settle ; to ix and 
keep from rising. 4. To place in order, to dispose with 
regularity in building. 5. ‘To spread on a surface. 6. To 
spread or set. 7. To calin; tu appease ; to still, bo allay. 
8. To quiet ; to still; to restrain from walking. 9. To 
spread and set in order; to prepare. 10. To place in tbe 
earth for growth. 11. To place at hazard; to wage , to 
stake. 12. To bring fourth; W exclude. | 14. Tu add , to 
juin. 14. To put; to apply. 15. To assess; to charge; 
to impose. 16. To charge; to iinpute. 17. To imyree, 
as evil, burden, or punishment. 18, To enjoin as a duty. 
19. Ty exhibit ; to present or offer. 20. To prostrate , to 
slay. 2). fo depress and lose sight of, by sailing or de 
parting from. 22. To station; to set. 23. To contrive ; 
to scheme , to plan. ; 

To lay a cuble, to twist or unite the strands.— 7¢ lay apert, 

to put away ; to reject.— To lay aside. 1. To put off of 

away; not to retain. 2. To discontinue.— 7B lay awey, 
to reposit in store; to put aside for preservahon.— To lay 
befurc, to exhibit; to shaw ; to present to view.— To lag 
by. 1. To reserve for future use. 2. To put away, wo 
dismiss. 3. To put off.—7To lay dora, 1. To deposit, asa 
pledge, equivalent or satisfaction ; to resign. 2. To give 
up; to resign; to quit or relinquish. 3. ‘Iu quits to sur- 
render the use of. 4. To offer or adviuree.— Te law one's 
self doren, to commit to repose,— 1) laa necd of, Uo seine, 
tacatch. To lay hold va, ta used iu a like sense.— Tu lay 
in, ty store ; to treasure; to provide previousty.— To lay 
on, to apply with force ; to inflict.— To lay open, to open; 
to make bare ; to uncover, alsv, to show ;, to expose . to 
reveal.— Tv lay orer, to spread over, to incmist, tu cover 
the surface.—To lay out. 1. To expend, as, to lay out 
money, or sums of money. 2. To display; to discover 
3. To plan; tw dispose in arder the saveral parts. 4. Te 


See Synopsis. 
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LEAD, (led) v. t. kY Sate yah od | to fit with ead. 
» ve tr ees nd pet Sax. Ledun ; G. leiten; D 
daden,| 1. To guide’ Pie B id. 2 To guide ur con- 
the wiy ; to direct. “3. To conduct to 

9 conduct, aa a ehief or comninder, tm 


ace. 4. To 
pin mrcduce yin AT ae ete ite; e 8 recble 
in 


o draw ; to ‘ehitice < 
‘ Banars! anti 0 induce ite Ve preva on ; to infuetice: 9. 


to spend that is tb draw ‘vat. Log = ‘astrll 
‘te vue i a wrod way. Or ints’ error ; by © & 4 


r apace — To lead captive, iooeapuvi 

LEA T v wt 0 go betbre dnd show'the way. ton- 
ct, as a chiet or commander. '' 3." To ate have a 
ae to. ae omer dominvt.-—7'o Teutt “Uy ‘or 


a rey Pe Sane 


poe te teers niga: vigor To la a, LEADEN- EXRTED, 4. 7 oF destitute of feetinig. 

to strike, or to endeavor to strike— ‘o lay in as petals a. Moving slowly: Ford. 

overtures for ; to engage or secure th n of,—To HPING, a. Mov aly ty. 

Jay on. 1. To atrike ; to, beat ; an dad lows incessantly. LEADER, ». 1, One that 1 ; a guide; a 
and with vehemence. 2 To = with vebemence ; conductor. 2. A et a edinasotaee ; a captain. 3. 


of ‘ pra who goes on "The saga a Party = ere 
= measures.— To la importune ; [ods. rw leads a choir fn mus 
LAY, a. 1. which ies or is tala ; rd meee 

om 3 


n. i a row ; a stratum ; e- Guilin ; eonductin ing ; draw- 
yer; one a ina series eee upward. 2. 4\ ath "2. ‘a, ene ping cap- 
3a) ; Pista ae ed.| 3. Station; rank ; lord ice pth 3. Showing the way ‘going 
LAY, n. . leag, leah , lege], A ‘meadow ; a 
at of land. balialeh bee pe tates n. Guidance ; the act of conducting; direc- 
n. (Sax. legh, or l A 80 as a or ¢ 
et = eee ~| i ieee ola 
Y, a. [Pr. lai; L. laicus.) “ortaining to the laity or n n.—To ia 
ible, as ‘econ tho cizes , i not s aaealereal la na Tea gs, to te state ate of infancy or dependence, 
i,n. A vocal officiate in a cathedral. i pu he guidance of others. | 
LAY/ER, (la'er) n. 1.A stratum; a bed; a body spread {h A ‘hn. One i ettts ty Weeds w dasies. 
over 2. A shoot or twig of a plant, not eearhed AD WORT, , (led’/wurt) nine, a genus of plants. 
from the stock, laid under for growth or propaga- || LF AD'Y, (lead ) a. Of 


Marne. 3., 4 ber sed Jaye COE a 
. One w nds money ; ward. 
LAYER up, n- One. who reposts hr Tatts, tina | a t0n2- 


LAY'ING, ppr. Putting; placing; applying; imputing ; 


LAY’ ND n., Land d tying untilled ; fallow ground. 
LAY‘MAN, ne 1 ite. the is not a clergymaih so one of 
the laity or e, distinct ' Le: 

nom oni nad 3 A A ieee . 


LEAP, wn. ; plu. Leaves. teh. reff) oe 1. se n Dopaey, leaves 
aré organi of senbiraeibt and n iv ‘plants. © 2. 
The thin, exsended past of 0 Rowrs a — 3. A of a 
ORR contai ng two pages. . The side of'a doubte door. 

‘cometh: g reseating teat in thinziess ard extension ; 
ase thin “ 6 ented ts ieeitues bates ei 
v. i. TO shoot out leaves ; to produ 
EAF'AGE, n. Abundance of leaves.’ met oe 

LEAFED . Having leaves. 

LEAPLE » a te of leaves. A 

LEAF'LET, x. 1. A little leaf,—2. [n° otany, one of the 
divisions of a compound leaf; a foliole. 

LEAF'-STALK, n. ‘The petiole or stalk which supports 2 


LEAP Fu oe hike nie raped 1. Tad attance or 


Fr. ligue ; It. 

LEAGUE, (eg) x. [F ! x he or eed, for tae Fs gary 
aid or defense ; a od nal contract or co ona 
combination or union of two or moré parties pr Sag: 

se of maintaining friendship and promoting their mutual 
nterest, or for exoegting uny design ih coricert. 
LEAGUE, (leeg) t.i ‘o ullite, as princés or states in a 
contract’ eee for mutual aid or defense ; to confed- 
“erate. 2. To unite or confederate, as private ‘persons for 
LEAGUE. (i Sp,l It. 1 Fr. l }L 
eeg) n. (Sp, legua ; It. lega; Fr. lieue. 
inally, p eee rate Bh the public rounds, at certa cera ae 
tances, in the manner of the modern milestones. 2. 
Aietance, b between two stones. With the English he 


“pd A heap of dung, or a place 
w . . 

, » [from Lazarus ; Sp. . : 
Lh manvcots and postlental dsceses Dryden: 
Ae On Fs eller i sare) A pu “+ 
LAZ-A-RET building, hospital 


comemapeniieaety te er those affect. 


and 
eEAD-K nm A lazaretto ; also, a hospital for quar- 


ta. Full of sores ; leprous. Bp. Hall. 


ZAR-LIKE, 
LR GAR WORT. or LA‘SER-WORT, 2, Laserpitium, a 
us ef; plants "of several species. 
Laz! oi. To live in idleness. (Fulgar:] 
Pi ade. I rh yrs : ish aad ORE singgien! 
na 8 
ESS, n. ieaaena er fi ity of being ) ing lazy ; oF indie 
t to action or exertion ; indolence be) sluggishness 


egesere in’ motion ;, riness differs >A ig the length of three niiles. 
_ ; the mere defect U in mutual com 
ee ee ees S| ERAGE 


UAIZING a. mitag, tine ioopie ggish inaction. vieterat [D. bele eee) . Inveemen al a 
laruli . mineral cone a fine ue comme or ir b an ae " 
a ~ , azure-bl y y- fi is le useds}'Sk 5 i 


D, lek :'G Teck. 
ts water, or permis, af to 


ie Ricatps 


LA'ZY, a3 (G. ynaA hiner le to action or exer- of water rather fluid 
; y or ha y ; ; j “or tiqaor th tite Te ure or apé .—To ng 
averse to labor; heavy in 2. ; moving 40 open oF eed ‘sO'be'tO f An water ; to Begin 
slowly or appa with labor. Jnjetin wae” = 
TRA be i) n. A meadow oF pla TAR, bei. To ie Wale ater or other liquor into of ut A. 
5 ane: a and thus || "out, to fin Mood to exeape private ‘tay. eins 
1 ‘ 
from them akali, . LEAK/AGE, a | Ee puantity of a Hin r 
LEACH, 2. A of through which wa- || that enters or ety Paki ®. An allowance, in 
* ter thus the al commerce, of a pry rate per cent, for the leaking of 


n. A wooden vessel or tub in which ashes 


eaerdetyes It is sometimes written Letch-tub. 
metal hite 
)n. led.) 1. A cree ead awed 


3% g 3 not 
; ohne dof hota 


9, Ue 3 Rlstaa Aaoete a] 1.78 To deviate or move 
ma stra to erpenichia r to be in a po- 
; ting. . 2. To incline or Sropend ; to tend 

Fe ree he I ena NM a TT 
Ea MOVE, BOOK, DOVE ; -BULL, UNITE.~€ as K ; Gas J; S087 ; OH as SIL; Fil as inthis, f Obsolete. 


¥ 9, a Ayia el atrolts ier or other liquor ope ong in 
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toward. 3. To bend or incline so as w& rest on some- 

as 4. To bend ; to be in a bending posture. 

LEAN, 0. ¢. 1. Toinc!ine ; to cause tolean. Suk. 2. [Iee. 
luna.) To conceal; [0bs.] Ray. 

LEAN. a. [Sax. leac, or Alene.) 1. Wanting flesh ; meager ; 
nt fat. 2. Not nc; destitute of good qualities ; bare ; 
burren. 3. Low, poor; in opposition to rick or great ; 
[uxusual.] 4. Barren of thought, destitute of that which 
ln proves or entertains ; jejune. 

LEAN, n. Tat part of tesh which consists of muscle with- 
cut the fat. Far usar. 

LEAN'LY, advo. Meagerly ; without fat or plumpness. 

LEAN:‘NESS, x. I. Destitution of fat; want of flesh ; thin- 
neas of body ; meagerness. 2. Want of matter; poverty ; 
emtinesa —3. In Scripture, want of grace and spirit 
comfort. 

LEAN‘IO, 2. The part of o building which appears to lean 
upon anouher. Pick. Vocab. 

LEAN Y, a. Alert; brisk ; active. Spenser. 

LEAP, co. i. (Sax. Aleapan.) 1. To apritig or rise from the 
ground with both feet, as inan, or with all the feet, as other 
animals; to jump; to vault. 2. To spring or move 
suddenly. 3. Tu rush with violence. 4. To spring ; to 
bound ; toskip. 5. To fly ; to start. 

®Li:AP, vo. ¢. 1. To passover y leaping ; to spring or bound 
from one side to the other. 2. To cumpresa. 

* LEAP, a. 1. A jump; a spring ; a bound ; act of Jeaping. 
2. Space passed by leaping. 3. A sudden transition or 
ponte. Suyf. 4. The space that may be piwsed ut a 

und. 5. Embrace of aninals. 6. Hazard, or effect of 
leaping. 7. A basket; a weel for fish ; [obs] 

LEAP ER, x. One that leaps. A horse led a good 
leaper. 

LEAP -FROG, n. A play of children, in which they imi- 
tute the leap of frogs. SAak. 

LEAPING, ppr. Jumping; springing; bounding; skip- 

in 

LE if ING-LY, adv. By leaps. Huloet. 

LEAPYEAR, x. Bissextue, a year containing 366 days; 
every fourth year, which leaps over a day mure than a 
common year. 

LEARN, ilern) ov. ¢. [Sax. leornian ; G. lernen; D. leeren.| 
.. To gain knowledge of ; to acquire knowledge or ideas 
of something before unknown. 2. To acquire skill in any 
thing ; to gain by practice a faculty of performing. J. ‘To 
teach ; to communicate the Knowledge of something be- 
fore unknown ; [wnproper.| Shak. 

LEARN, (lern) cv. 2. 1. bo gain or receive knowledge ; to 
receive instruction; to take pattern; with of. 2. To 
receive information or intelligence. 

LEARNED, (lernd) ( pp. Obtained as knowledge or infor- 

LEA KNT, (lernt) mation. 

LEARN’‘ED, (lern‘ed) a. 1. Versed in literature and science. 
2. Skillful; well acquainted with arts; knowing; with 
sa. 33. Containing learning 4. Versed in scholastic, as 
distinct from other knowledge.—The learncd, learned 
men; men of erudition; literati 

LEARNED LY, (lern'ed-ly) adv. With learning oF eru- 
dition; with skill. Swist. 

LEARN'ED-NESS, 2. State of being learned. bp. Laud. 

LEARN‘ER, (lern‘er) x». A person who is gaining knowl- 
edge from instruction, from reading or study, or by other 
means ; one who is in the rudiments of any science or 


"it. 

LEARNING, (lerning) ppr. Gaining knowledge by in- 
struction or reading, by study, by experience or ubserva- 
tion ; acquiring skill by practice. 

LEARN-ING, (lern ing) 2 1. Fhe knowledge of principles 
or facta received by instruction or study ; acquired knowl- 
edge or ideas in any branch of science or literature ; eru- 
dition ; Jiterature ; science. 2. Knowledge acquired by 
e@xpenence, experiment or observation. 3. Skill in any 
thing good or bad. 

LRAS A-BLE, a. That may be leased. Sherwood. 

LEASE, a. (Fr. laisser.] 1. A demise or letting of lands, 
tenements or hereditaments to another for life, fora term 
of years, or at will, for a rent or compensation reserved ; 
also, the contract for such letting. 2. Any tenure by 


nt or permission. 

LEAS E, rv. t. [ Fr. latsser.] To let; to demise ; to tthe 
temporary possession of Innds, tenements or hereditaments 
to another for a rent reserved. 

¢ LEASE, (leez) v.i. (Sax. lesan.) To glean; to gather 
what harvest men have left. Dryden. 

LEASED, pp. Demised or let, as lands or tenements. 

LEASEHOLD a. Held by lease. Swit. 

LEASER, n. A glenner ; 8 gatherer after reapers. 

® LEASH, n. (Fr. laisse, lesse.] 1. A thong of leather, or 
fone. line by which a falconer holds his hawk, or a cours- 
er his dog.—2. Among sportsinen, a brace and a half; 
tierce; three; three creaturea of any kind, especially 
gray hounds, foxes, bucks and hares. 3. A band where- 
with to tie any thing. Buyle. 

LEASH, vc. t. To bind; to hold by astring. Shak. 


— 
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t LEAS'ING, n. Ses leasunge.) Faleehood ; fies. 

t LEAS OW, n. (Sax. leswe.} A pasture. Wickliffe 

LEAST, a. (superi. of Sax. Les, leas, contracted from lesest. 
It cannot be regularly formed from ‘utie.) Smallest ; lithe 
beyond others, either in size or degree.— Leact ia often 
used without the neun to which it refers. 

LEAST, adc. 1. In the smallest or lowest degree ; ina de- 
gree below all others.—At least, or at the least, 1. Tum 
nu Inore ; not to demand or affirm more than is barely suf- 
ficient ; at the lowest degree. 2. To say no more.— The 
least, in the smallest degree.—At leastwise, in the sense 
of at least, is vbevlete. 

LEAS Y, a. Thin; flimey. It fe esually pronounced sice- 
zy. Ascham, 

apa n. (Sax. let.) A trench to conduct water to or from 
a mill. 

LEATH ER, ) a. [Sax. lether ; G., D. leder. The latter or- 

LETH ER thography is more accordant with ety mol- 
ogy .] 1. The skin of an animal dremed and prepared for 
use. 2. Dressed hides in general. 3. Skin; x aa wow 
ical sense. 

LEAH ER, ¢. Leathern ; consisting of leather. 

LEATHER, cv. ¢. To beat; to lash, as with «@ thong of 
leather; a low word 

LEA FHWER, or LE'FHER, v. é. (Sax. Aleothrian.] To pro- 
ceed with noise or violence ; to push forward eagerly ; « 
loow CIpresston, 

LEATIEER-COAT, n. An apple wWh a tough rind. 

LEATH'ER-DRESS-ER, 2». One who dreases leatbe: ; one 
who prepares hides for use. Pope. 

LEAPTH ER-JACK-ET, n. A fish of the Pacific ocean. 

LEATH ER-MOUFHED, a. “ By leather-mouthed fish, | 
mean sucn as have their teeth in their throat, as the 
chub.” J¥alton. 

LEATH ERN, a. Made of leather ; consisting of leather. 

LEATFH ER-SELL-ER, x. A seller or dealer in leather. 

LEAFUWER-WINGED, ao. Having wings like leather. 
Spenser, 

LEATH ER-Y, a. Resembling leather ; tough. Gres. 

LEAVE, vn. (Bax. leas, lefe.} 1. Permission; allowanee ; 
license ; liberty granted by which restraint or iNegality is 
removed. 2. Farewell; adieu; ceremony of departure; 
a formal parting of friends ; used chiefly in the phrase to 
take leave. 

LEAVE, 0. t.: pret. and pp. [eft. (Sax. lefan.} 1. To 
withdraw or depart from ; to quit for a longer or shorter 
time indefinitely, or for perpetuity. 2. To forsake; to 
desert ; to abandon; to relinquish. 3. To suffer to re- 
main; not to take orremove. 4. To have remaining at 
death. 5. To commit or trust to, as a deposit ; of to suffer 
tu remain. 6. To bequeath; to give by will, 7. Tu per- 
mit without interposition. 8. ‘T) cease to do; to desist 
from ; to forbear. 9. To refer; to commit for decision.— 
To be left to one’s sels, to be deserted or forsaken ; to be 

rmitted to follow one’s own opinions or desires.— Te 
eave of. 1. To desist from; to forbear. 2. To cease 
wearing. 3. To forsake.— To lrare out, to omit. 

LEAVE, v. i. To cease ; to desist.— 7 leace of, to coane ; 
to desist ; to stop. 

t LEAVE, v. t. (Fr. lever.) To raise. Spenser. 

LEAVED, a. [from leaf; but leafed would be preferable. } 
1. Furnished with foliage or leaves. 2. Having a leaf, or 
made with leaves or folds. 

LEAV-EN, Jev’n) nm. [Fr. lerain.) 1. A mass of sour 
douzh, which, mixed with a larger quantity of dough of 
paste, produces fermentation in it, and renders it light. 
2s Any thing which makes a general change in the mass. 

LEAV'EN, (lev n) r.t. 1. To excite fermentation in ; to 
raise and make light, as dough. 2 To taint; to imbue. 
Prter. 

LEAV'ENED, (lev'vnd) pp. Raised and made light by fer- 
mentation. 

LEAV'EN-LNG, (lev'vn-ing) ppr. Making light by fermea- 
tation. 

LEAV'EN-ING, (lev'vn-ing) n. That which leavens. 

LEAVW’‘EN-OUQ, (lev’vn-us) a. Containing leaven ; tainted. 

LEAV'ER, x. One who leaves ; one who forsakes. 

LEAVES, a. plu. of leaf. 

LEAV'I-NESS, n. State of being full of leaves. 

LEAVING, ppr. Quitting ; withdrawing from ; retinguish. 
ing ; suffering to remain ; ceasing ; desieting fram. 

LEAVINGS, n. plu. 1. Things left; remnant; relics. 2 
Refuse ; offal. Swift. 

LEAVY, a. Full of leaves; covered with leaves. (An 
improper word ; it ought to be leafy.) Shak. 

+ LECU, for lick, See Lics. 

LECHIER, n. [It. leceo; G. lecken.) A man given to lewéd- 
ness, 

LECIVER, rt. i. To practice lewdness ; to indalge last. 

LECH'ER-OUS, a. I. Addicted to lewdness ; prone to in- 
dulce lust ; lustful; lewd. 2. Rta lust. 

LECHWER-OUS-LY, adv. Lustfally ; tewdly. 
LECH i: R-OUS-NESS, n. Lust, or strong propensity to inm- 

_...0e the sexual appetite. 
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LECH’ER-Y, x. Lewdness ; free indulgence of lust ; prac- 
tice of indulging the animal appetite. Stak. 

LE ‘TION, a. (LE. lectw.] 1. A reading. 2. A difference 
or variety in copies of a manuscript or book. 3. A lessun 
or portion of Scripture read in divine service. 

LE€ TION-A-RY, a. The Romish service-book, containing 

rtiuns of Scripture. 

LECT'URE, n. [Fr. lecture; L. lectura.] 1. A discourse 
read or pronounced on any subject; usually, a formal or 
methodical discourse, intended for instruction. 2. A 
reading ; the act or practice of reading ; [little used.) 3. 
A magsterial reprimand ; a formal reproof. 4. A recita- 
tion ; rebearsal of a lesson. 

LECTURE, v. i. 1. To read or deliver s formal discourse. 
2. To Practice reading lectures for instruction. 

LECT'URE, v.t. 1. To instruct by discourses. 2. To in- 
struct dogmatically or auhoniae ; to reprove. 

LEC€T'UR-ER, xn. 1. One who reads or pronounces lec- 
turea ; a professor or an instructor who delivers formal 
discourses for the instruction of others. 2. A preacher in 
a church, hired by the parish to assist the rector, vicar 
or curate. 

LECT'URE-SHIP, 2. The office of a lecturer. 

LE€CT'UR-ING, ppr. Reading or delivering a discourse ; 


eatin 
€CT'URN, a. A reading desk. Chaucer. 
ED, pret. and pp. of lead. 
LED-€AP-TAIN, a. [led and captain.] A humble attend- 


ant; a favorite that follows as if led by a string. 

LED -HORSE, n. A sumpter horse. 

LEVEN, 2. [Sax. lyden.] Language ; true meaning. 

DGE, a. (Sax. /eger.] 1. A stratum, layer or row. 2. 
A ridge; & prominent row. 3. A prominent part; a reg- 
ular part rising or projecting beyond the rest. 4. A small 
molding. 5. A small piece of timber placed athwart 
ships, under the deck between the beans, C. A long 
ridge of rocks near the surface of the sea. 

LEDG’ER, ». The principal book of accounts among mer- 
chants ; the book into which the accounts of the journal 
are carried in a summary form. 

LEE, n.; plu. Legs. (Fr. lic.] Dregs ; sediment. Srr Legs. 

LEE, x. (Sw. 14; Dan. Le.}  Taterally, a calm or sheltered 
place, a place defended from the wind ; hence, that part 
of the hemisphere towards which the wind blows, as up- 

to that from which it proceeds.—Under the Ire 
denotes, properly, in the part defended from the wind.— 
Under the lee of the land is, properly, near the shore which 
breaks the force of the wind.— Under the lee of a ship, on 
the side opposite to that on which the wind blows. 

pee c.i. To lie. [See Lig.}] Chaucer. 

SE!-BGARD, n. A frame of plank affixed to the side of a 
fint-bottomed vessel, to prevent it from falling to leeward 
when close-hauled. 

LEE /-GAGE, n. A greater distance from the point whence 
the wind blows, than another vesse} has. 

LE E/-LURCH, ». A sudden and violent roll of a ship to 
leeward in a high sea. 

LEF:'-SHORE, 2. The shore under the lee of a ship, or that 
towards which the wind blows. 

LEE'-SIDE, x. The side of a ship or boat farthest from the 

int whence the wind blows ; opposed tothe weather-side. 

LEE-TIDE, n. A tide running in the same direction that 
the wind blows. A tide under the ice ia a stream in an 
opposite direction to the wind. 

LEE'WARD, a. Pertaining to the part towards which the 
wind blows; as, a lecrurd ship. 

LEE'W ARD, adv. Towards the Ice, or that part towards 
which the wind blows ; opposed to wrindirard. 

LEE'W AY, n. The lateral movement of a ship to the lee- 
ward of her course, or the angle which the line of her 
way makes with her keel, when she is close-hauled. 

LEECH, nv. (Goth. leikeis ; Sax. lec.] 1. A physician; a 

ofessor of the art of healing; as, car-lerch. Spenser, 
This word in the (’nited States is nearly obsolete: even 
cor-leech is not used.] 2. (Sax. laccan.] A_blood- 
sucker; 1 ov of aquatic worm.—3. In seamen’s lan- 
guage, the border or edge of a sail, which is sloping or 
srpendicular ; as, the fore-lecch. 

bee CuINe n. The art of healing. Daries. 

ECH-LINE, n. Leech-lines are ropes fastened to the 
middle of the leeches of the main-sail and fore-sadl. 

LE ECH’'-ROPE, ax. That part of the bolt-rope to which the 
skirt or border of a sail is sewed. Mar. Dict. 

fe a. Kind; fond; pleasing; willing. See Lrer. 
SEK, ». (Sax. leac.] A plant with a bulbous root. 

LEE ‘LITE, x. A mineral, so called from Dr. Lee. 

LEER, c.i. (D. gluuren, A aie 1. To look obliquely ; 
to turn the eye and cast a jook from a corner, either in 
contempt, uefiance or frowning, or for a ely look. 2. To 
look with a forced countenance. 

LEER, ec. ¢. To allure with smiles. den. 

LEFR, 2. (Sax. Aleare, hleor, the cheek.} 1. The cheek ; 
[eda.) 2. Complerion ; hue; face. [ob2.] 3. An oblique 
view. 4. An affecied cast of countenance. 
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LEER, a. (Sax. geler.) Empty ; trifling ; frivolons. 
EER/ING, pa (rchibg onliuely:< casting a look a- 
ance. 


LEER‘ING-LY, adv. With an arch, oblique look or smite 
LEES, a. (Fr. lis.] The grosser parta of any liquor whies 
have settled on the bottam of a vessel ; dregs ; sedimen', 
t LEESE, v. t. To lose. [See Loon.}] B. Junson. 
LEESE, v.t. (L. leeus.) Toturt. Wickliffe. 
EET, a. The word in the north of England for light. 
LEET, n. In Great Britain, acourt. The court-/ect is a 
court of record, held once a year, within a particular hun- 
dred, lordship or manor, betore the stew of the leet. 
LEET’-ALE, «2. A feast or merry-making in the time cf 


leet. 

LEFT, pret. and pp. of leave. 

LEFT, «@. [L levus.} 1. Denoting the part opposed to the 
right of the body. 2. The /est bank of a river is that 


which is on the left hand of a person whose face is tw. 
wards the mouth of the river. 

LEFT-HANDIED, a. 1. Having the left hand or arm more 
strong and dextrous than the right; using the left hand 
and arm with more dexterity than the nght. 2. Un- 
lucky ; inauspicious ; unseasonable ; i) 

LEF?-HANDED-NESS, x». Habitual use of the left hand, 
or rather the ability to use the left band with mure case 
and strength than the right. 

LEFT-HAND/IL-NESS, xn. Awkwardness. Chesterfield. 

LEG, n. (Dan. leg.) 1. The limb of an animal, used In 
supporting the body, and in walking and running ; prep- 
erly, that part of the liinb from the Knee to the foot, but 
in a more general sense, the whole linb, including the 
thigh, the leg and the toot. 2. ‘The long or slender sup- 
port of any thing.— To make a leg, to bow; [t. u.J—7'c 
stand on one’s own lege, to support one’s self; to trust tc 
one’s own strength or efforts without aid. 

LEG: A-CY, nr. [Sp. legadv.] A bequest; a particular thr ¢ 
or certain sum of money given by last will or testament. 

LEG‘ A-CY-HUNTIER, x. One who flatters and courts for 
legacies. 

LEGAL, a. [Pr.; L. legalis.] 1. According to law; in 
conformity with law. 2. Lawful; permitted by law. 3, 
Accarding to the law of worka, as distinguished from free 
grace; or resting on works for salvation. 4. Pertaining 
to law ; created by law. 

LE-GAL'I-TY, n. 1. Lawfulness ; conformity to law.—2. 
In theclory, a reliance on works for salvation. Srutt. 

LE'GAL-TAE, ov. t. 1. To make lawful; to render conform- 
able to law ; to authorize. 2. To sanction; to give the 
authority of law to that which is done withuut law o 
Tete 

LE/GAL-LY, adr. Lawfully ; according to law ; in a man 
ner permitted by law. 

LEG/A-TA-RY, n. [Fr. legataire; L. leyatarius.] A leg 
atee ; one to whom a legacy ie bequeathed. 

LEG/ATE, a. [Fr. legat; L. legutus.} ‘The pope’s embas- 
sador to a foreigr. prince of state; a cardinal or bishop 
sent as the pope’s representative or commissioner to 8 
sovereign prince. 

LEG-A-TEEB/, n. (L. lego.) One to whom a legacy is be- 
queathed. Siryt. 

LEG‘ ATE-SHIP, ». The office of a legate. 

LEG/A-TINE, a. 1. Pertaining to a legate. 2. Made by 
or proceeding from a legate. dAu/ufe. 

LEG A'ITION, n. [I.. legatw.) An embassy ; a deputation ; 
properly, asending, but vencrally, the person or persons 
sent as envoya or embaasadors. 

# LE-GA'TOR, x. [1L..] A testator; one who bequeathe a 
legacy. (Little used.| Druden, 

t LEGE, v. ¢. To alledge ; to lighten, Chaucer. 

* LEGEND, or LEVGEND, a. (It. leggenda: L. leyenda. ] 
1. A chronicle or register of the lives of saints, formerly 
read at matins, and at the refectories of religious houses, 
2. An idle or ridiculous story told respecting saints. 3. 
Any memorial or relation. 4. An incredible, unauthentie 
narrative. 5. An inscription, particularly on medals and 
on coins. Addisun. 

LEG END, v. ¢. To tell or narrate, as a legend. Hall, 

* LEGIEN-DA-RY, a. Consisting of legends; fabulous; 
strange. 

* LEG'EN-DA-RY, 2. A book of legends ; a relater of leg- 
ends. Sheldon, 

DEC El n. [D. leggen ; Sax. lecgan.) Any thing that lies 
in a place ; that which reats or remaimi ; sometimes ured 
as a noun, but more frequently as an adjectire ; as, a leger 
embaasador, that is, resident, but the word is now chso- 
lece, except in particular phrases.—A leyer-line, in music, 
a line added to the staff of five lines, when more lines 
than five are wanted, for designating notes ascending or 
descending.—A leger-hook, or lryer, a book Ubat fies in 
the counting house, the book into which merchants carry 
a summary of the accounts of the Journal ; usually writ- 

LEG-ERDE-MAIN), x. (Pr. lecer, Tt 55 Oh Doorn 
de main.) Stight of band ; a deceptive performance which 
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depends on dext rity of hand; a trick performed with 
such art and adroitness, that the manner or art eludes 
ovservation. ‘be word is sumetumes used adjectively ; 
Qa, a ieyverdemuia trick. 

[LEGERLTY, n. is legereté.| Lightness : oimbleness. 
AyGk, vt. [Sax lecgaa.|] Tolay. Woeklfe. 

LEGGED, a. [from ley.) Having lege; used in composi- 
tion 5; as, @ two-leyged animal. . 

LLG GIN, n. A cover fer Use leg ; @ garment that incloses 


the Mackenus. 
LEG-I-BIL/I-TY, 2. Legibleness ; the quality or state of 
being legible. ; 


LUG/I-BLE, a. [L legidilis.] 1. That may be read ; con- 
sisting of stters of figures that may be distinguished by 
the eye. 2. That may be discovered of understood by 
apy] arent marks or indications 

LEG I-BLE-N ESS, ». The quaity or state of being legible. 

LEG I-BLY, ade. In each a manner as may be read. 

LE'GION, ». (L. legw.] 1. fu Komun ants mty, a body of 
infantry consisting of different numbers of men at difter- 
‘ent periods, from three to five thousand. 2. A military 
force ; military bands. 3. A great number. 

LE GION-A-RY, @. t. Relating to a legion or to legions. 2. 
Consisting of a legion or of legions. J. Containing & great 
nomber. Re oA : 

LE GION-A-RY, =. One of a legion. Milton. 

LEG Is-LATE, v.t. [L. lez, degus, and sero, latum.) To 
make or enact a law or laws. 

LEG-IN-LAITION, 1, [Fr.) The act of passing 8 law or 
Jaws ; the enacting of laws. Littleton. 

® LUGYIS-LA-TIVE, a. (Fr. leuislatef.] 1. Giving or en- 
mting laws. 2. Capable of enacting Jaws. 3. Pertaining 
-to the enacting of laws ; suitable to laws. 4. Done by 
enacting; as, a legislutice act. (Note. In this word, and 
in legislator, (-gislatris, legislature, the accent ia nearly 
equal on the first and third syllables, and a, iu the third, 
has4ts long sound.} 

¢ LEG-IN-LA TOR, or LEGIS-LA-TOR, ». [L.] AJaw- 
Re one wha makes laws for a state or community. 

‘his word ts limited in its use to a supreme lawgiver, the 
lawgiver of a sovereign state or kingdom, and is not ap- 
plied to mea that make the by-laws of a subordinate cur- 

ration. 
2EG-IS-LA TOR-SHIP, x. The office of a legislator. 
LEG-IS-LA‘TRESS, yx. A female who makes laws. 

* LEG-IS-LA'TRIX, Tooke. 

* LEG IS-LAT-URE, a. [Sp. leyislatura.] The body of 
men in a state or kingdom, invested with power to make 
and r¢ al laws ; the supreme power of a state. 

LE GIs F n. Une skilled in the laws. MMurstoa. 

LE-GIT'I-MACY, rx. 1. Lawfuluess of birth. 2, Genuine- 


ness. 
LE-GIT'I-MATE, a. (Fr. lesitime ; L. legitimus.] J. Law- 
fully begotten or born; bom in wedlock. 2. Genuine ; 
real; proceeding from a pure source ; not false or spu- 


rious, 

LE-GIT'I-MATE, v. ¢. (Fr. legitimer.} 1. To make law- 
fal. 2. To render legitimate ; tu coniupunicate the rights 
of a legitimate child to one that is illegitunate ; to invest 
with the rights of a lawful heir. Au/ife. 

LE-GIT'-MATE-LY, adr. 1. Lawfully ; according to law. 
2. Genuinely ; not fnlsely. Druden,. 

LE-GIT'-MATE-NESS, ». Legality; lawfulness; gen- 

"Vineness, 

hde-GiT-I-MA'TION, w. [Fr.] 1. ‘The act of rendering le 

+ gitimate, or of investing an illegitimate child with the 
tights of one born in wedlock. 2. Lawful birth. Stak. 

LEG UME, wn. [L. legumen; Fr. legume.) 1. In dotann, 

LE-GC MIEN, | a pericarp or seed-vessel, of two valves, 
in which the seeds are fixed to one suture only.—2, In 
the plural, pulse, peas, beans, &c. 

LE-GO/MI-NOUB, a. Pertaining to pulse; consisting of 

ulse. 

* LEIS'U-RA-BLE, a. Vacant of employment ; not occupied. 

*LEIS:U-RA-BLY, adv. At leisare , without hurry. 

* LEISURE, (lezhlur, or lee zhur) ». [Fr. loistr.) 1. Free- 
dom from occupation or business ; vacant time ; time free 
from employment. 2. Convenience of time ; [0b«.] 

* LEIS/U'RE-LY, a. Done at leisure ; not hasty ; deliber- 
ate ; slow. 

® LEIS‘URE-LY, edo. Not in haste or hurry ; slowly ; at 
leisure ; deliberately. 

LEIMAN, n. A swectheart ; a gallant; or a mistress. 
LEME, ‘ts (Sax. leoma.) A ray of light. Chaucef. 

f LEME, o « To shine. 

LEMMA, x. (Gr. Anypa.) In mathematics, a previous prop- 
oarition proved, or a proposition demonstrated for the pur- 
pose of being used in the demonstration of some other 

ropoettion, [tis therefore a received truth, Day. | 

LEM'MING, or LE'/MING, n. A species of animal belong- 
ing to the genus mus ; a kind of rat. ‘ 

LEM 'NIS-CATE, «. [L. lemniscus.] A curve in the form 
of the figure 8. 

LEMON, 2. (Fr., Sp. limon.] 1. The fruit of a tree be- 
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longing to the genus citrus.—2. Lemon or lemon-tree, the 
tree that produces lemons. 

LEM-ON-ADL, ». (Fr. damonade.}] A liquor consisting of 
lemon juice mixed with water and sweetened. im 

LE'MUR, a. [L.] A genus of quadrupeds, the malas. 

LE MURES, «. (L.] Hubgoblins ; oval spirits. [Nol Eng. 
lish. , 

LEND) v.¢t.; pret. and pp. lent. (Sax. Leuan.] 1. To grant 
to another for teinporary use, on the expreas or unplied 
condition that the thing shall be returned. 2. To gruuta 
thing tu be used, on Wie condition thal ita equivalent in 
kind shall be returned. J. To afford ; to graut,; w tur- 
nish, in general. 4. ‘lo grant for Lemporary use, on Cun- 
diviou of receiving @ Compensation at certain peri for 
the use of the thing, and an ulUimate return of the thing, 
or its full value. 5. To perant to use fur amutber’s Len- 
efit. «. To let for hire or compensation. Pauley. . 

LENDA-BLE, a. ‘That may be lent. Skerwud. 

LENDER, a 1. One who lends & One who makes a 
trade of pulling noney Ww iulerest. Dryden. erGils 

LENDING, ppr. Grauting tor temperary see. See Lenp. 

LENDING, an. 1. The act of wang. 2 which 
lent or furnished. Stuk. sis 

t LENDS, nv. [Sax.] Loins. Wichlfe. 

LENGTH, n. (Sax. leaythe, from leng, long.) 1. The ex- 
tent of any hing material frem ee toend ; the lungest 
line which can be drawn through a body, paralie! w its 
sides, 2. Eixtent; extension. 3. A certain extent: a 
portion of space, witha plural. 4. Space of time ; dun. 
tion, indetinitely. 5. Long duration., G& Reach of ex- 
tent. 7. Extent. & Distance.—4t length. 1. At oe in 
the full extent. 2. At Jast; at the end of conclusion. 

t LENGTH, ¢. 6 To extend. 

LENG THVEN, (length n) et. 1. To extend in length ; to 
make longer; to elongate. 2. Tu draw out o catend in 
time; to prutract; to continue in duradon. 2 To ex. 
tend. 4. To draw out in pronunciation. 

LENGTHEN, roa Tu grow longer; Wo extend in length. 

LENGTH ENED, pp. diade lounger; draws out in tengtb ; 
continued in duration. . 

LENGTIVEN-ING, ppr. Making longer; extending in 
length or in duration. 

LENGTH EN-ING, n». Continuation ; protraction. 

LENGTH FUL, a. Of great jlength in measure. 

LENGTH Wisk, ude. in the direction of the length ; ina 
longitudinal direction. 

LENGTHY, a. Being long or moderately long ; not short 
not brief; applied mustiy to mural suljects, as to dB. 
courses, writings, &c.; as, a leagthy sermon. Londen 
Quarterly Revuiw. Lord Byron. af at 

LENIENT, a. [L.. leniens.] 1. Softening: mitigating - 
assuasive. 2. Laxative; emollient. 

LEINI-ENT, n. That which softens or assuages ; an emol 
lient. Wiseman, rho oa 

LENI-FY, cr. ¢. To assuage ; to soften ; to mitigate. [L. u.]} 

t LEN I-MENT, a. An aseuasive. 

LENIE-TIVE, @. [It. lentiro; Fr. lemtif.}) Having the 
quality of softening or mitigating ; a8 pain or acrunoDy ; 
Qesuasive ; emvllens. 

LEN-TIVE, ». 1. A medicine or application that tas the 
quality of easing pain; that which suflens of snitiyates, 
2A palliative ; that which abates passion. South. 

LEN'-TY, ». (L. lcnstas.) Mildness of temper; softness; 
tenderness ; mercy. . ar 

LENINOER, a. Slender; pliable. Lancashire Gloss. 

LENS, wes piu. Lansxs. [L. lens] A transparent sub- 
stance, usually glass, so formed that rays of light passing 
through it are made to change their direc&ion, and && 
magnify or diminish objects at a certain distance. 

t LENT, a. Slow ; mild. B. Jonson.: 

LENT, pp. of lend. 


LENT, n. (Sax. lencten.] The quadragesimal fast, or fast 
of forty days, observed by the Chnstian church before 


Easter, the festival of our Savior’s resurrection. It be 
gins at Ash-Wednesday, and continues till Raster, 

LENT'EN, a. Pertaining to Icnt ; used in lent ; sparing. 

LEN-TIC'U-LAR, a. (L. fen etary | 1. Resembling 8 
lentil. 2. Having the form of a lens; lentiform. 

LEN-TI€ U-LAR-LY, adv. In the manner of a lens; with 
Rn curve. ‘ 

LEN-TIC'H-LITE, x. A petrified shell. 

Pe OEM, a. [L. lens and forma.) Of the form of 8 
ena. 

LEN-TIG'T-NOUB, @. [L. lentigo.) Freckty , sourfy ; fr 
furaceous, ee ' 

LEN-TIPGO, x. A freekly eruption on the skin. 

LEN TIL, w». [Fr. lentélle.} A plant... - 

LEN TISk, n. (Fr. leatisque; L. lentiscus.] A tree 

LEN-TINEUSB, of the genue pistaria, the masticbh-tree. 

{LENT ILTUDE, x». (Ly lentus.] Slowness, 

LENTNER, ». A kind of hawk. Waltun. 

LENT'OR, vn. (L.] 1. Tenacity; viscousness. 9. Rlow- 
ness; delay; sluggishness. 3. Siziness; thickness of 
fluids ; viecidity ; a term used tn the Aumoral patdology. 
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LENT’OUB, @. [L. lentus.] Viscid ; viecous; tenacious. 
Brown. 
LEN Z1-NITE, 2. {from Learius.] A mineral. 


LEO, » [L.] The Lion, the fifth sign of the zodiac. 
Leah, Re people ; or, rather, a nition; country. 


LE OF, 2. Leof denotes love ; 80 Leofwin,a winner of love ; 
Leofstan, best beloved. Gibson. 

LEOLNIN’ EF, a. [L. leontans.) Belonging to a lion; resem- 
bling a lion, or partaking of his qualities.—Leunine verses, 
sonamed from Leo, the inventor, are those, the end of 
which rhymes with the middle. 

LE'O-NINE-LY, adr. In the manner of a Non. . 

LEOP’ARD, (lep/ard) n. [L. leo and pardus.] A rapacious 
quadru of the genus felis. 

LEOP’ARD’S-BANE, n. A plant. Lee. 

LEP’ER, a. (L. lepra; Fr. lepre.] A person affected with 


leprosy. : 
LEP ID. a. [L. lepidus.] Pleasant; jocose. [Little used.] 
LEP'I-DO-LITE, ». (Gr. Aes.] A mineral. . 
LEP'I1-DOP-TER n. (Gr. Aerts and reper.) The lep- 
LEP-I-DOP:TE-RA, id» pters are an order of insects hav- 
ing four wines 
LEP-I- DOP'TE-RAL, a. Belonging to the order of Jepi- 


dopters. 
* LEP‘O-RINE, ce. [L. ore) Pertaining to a hare; hav- 
ing the nature or qualities of the hare. 

LE-PROSI-TY, a. Squamunousneas, (Little used.] Bacon. 
LEP’RO-SY, a. A fou} cutanevus disease, appearing in dry, 
white, thin, scurfy scabs, attended witb violent itching. 
LEP ROUS, a. (Fr. lepreaz.] Infected with leprusy ; cov- 

ered with white acales. 
LEP ROUSLY, ade. In an infectious degree. 
LEP ROUCS-NESS, x. State of being leproua Sherwood. 
tLERE, m Learning; lesean ; lore. Spenser. 
LEK E, e. t. To learn; to teach. Chaucer, 
ERE, «. Empty. 
LER‘RY, x». [from lere.] <A rating; a lecture. 4 rustic 
word 


LESION, (lezhan) ». [(L. lesio.) A burting; hurt; 

wound ; injury. Rush. 

LESS, for unless. ok 3 

ESS, a terminating syllable of many nouns, and some ad- 
jectives, is the Sax. ras, Goth. laus, belonging to the 
verb /ysan, lawsyan, Ww loose, free, separate. Hence it is 
a privative word, denoting destitution ; as, a witless man, 
aman. destitute of wit; chudlexs, without children ; fa- 
thericas ; faithless; pennyless ; lawless, &c. 

LE=S, a. {Sax. les. Less has the sense of the comparative 
degree of listie.] Smiatier ; not so large or great. 

LE=s, ade. Not so much; ina amaller or lower degree. 

LESS, n. I. Notso much. 2. An inferior. 

t LESS, o. ¢. To make less. Gower. 

LES-SE/, n. The person to whom a Jense ig given. 

LESS EN,,. (les'n) r.t. {from less.) I. To make less; to 
diminish ; to reduce in bulk, size, quantity, number or 
amount; to make smaller. 2. To diminish in degree, 
tate or quality. 3. ‘To degrade; to reduce in dignity. 

LESSEN, (les’n) ce. i. 1. To become lesa; to shrink ; to 
contract in bulk, quantity, number or amount; to be di- 
minished. 2. To become leas in degree, quality or inten- 
sity ; to decrease. 

LESS:E NED, pp. Made smaller; diminished. 

LESS: EN-ING, ppr. Reducing in bulk, amount or degree ; 
degrading. 

LESS-ER, a. (Sax. Lessa, lesse. This word is a corrup- 
tion, but too well established to be discarded.) Less ; 
emailer. Authors always write the Lesser Asia. 

LESS ER, adr. Legs. Shak. 

LES'SES, x. (Fr. laissées.] The dung of beasts left on the 
groand. 

LESSON, (les'n) n. [Fr. legen; L. lectio.) 1. Any thing 
read or recited to a teacher by a pupil or learner for im- 
peovement; or such @ portion of a book as a pupil learns 
and repeats at one time. 2. A portion of Scripture read 
in divine service. 3. A portion of a book or manuscript 
assigned by a preceptor to a pupil to be learnt, or for an 
exercise ; something to be learnt. 4. Precept; doctrine 
or notion inculc . 5. Severe lecture; reproof ; rebuke. 
6. Tune written for an instrument. 7. instruction or 
truth, taught by experience, 

LES’SON, (les‘n) v. & To teach ; to instruct. L’Estrange. 

LES‘SONED, pp. Taught, instructed 

LES SON-ING . Teaching. : 

LES'SOR, ». (fom lease.} One who leases; the person 
who lets to farm, or gives a lease. Blackstone. 

* LEST, coay. (Sax. teas) That not ; for fear that. ' 

LET, v. #.: pret. and pp. let. Letted is obsolete. (Sax. letan, 
letan ; Goth. letan.| 1. To permit; to allow; to suffer; 
to give leave or power by & positive act, or, negatively, to 
w ithbold restraint; not to prevent. 2. To lease ; to grant 
possession and use {cra compensation, 3. To suffer; to 
permit; with the usual sign af the infinitive ; Cobs.|—4. 
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In the tmperatire mode, let has the following uses. Fol- 
lowed by the fisst and third persons, it expresees desire ot 
wish. Followed by the first person plural, it expresses 
exhortation or entreaty. Followed by the third person, 
it imphes permission or command addreased tg an iniesi- 
or. 35. To retard ; to hinder; to impede ; to jnterpwea. 
obstructions ; 2 Thess. ii. [vbs.J— 7 let alone, w leave ; 
to suffer to remain without, intermeddling.— 70 .et de wa, 
to permit to sink or fall; to lower.— 7 let lovsc, bo free 
from restraint ; to permit to wander at large.—7o let in 
or intv, lo permit or suffer to enter; to admit.— To let 
blued, to open a vein and suffer the blcod to flow out.— 
To let out, to suffer to escape ; also, to lease or Jet to hire. 
—To let off, to discharge, to let fly, as an arrow ; or cause 
to explode, as a gun. 
LET, 0. To forbear. Bacon. , 
ET, 2. A retarding ; hinderance ; obstacle ; impediment ; 


delay. gUe thn af 
LET, [Sax. lyte.] A termination of diminutives ; as, hamlet 
a little house ; rivulet, a small stream. __ 
LETCH, «. 1. A vessel to put ashes m, to run water through 
for the purpose of making eee lye. Ray. [See Leacn. 
2. A long, narrow swamp, tn which water mov -s slowly 
among rushes and grass. Brockett. 
LETHAL, a. [L. lethalis.] Deadly ; mortal; fatal. 
LE-THAL‘I-TY, n. Moriality. Akins. 
LE-THAR’GIE, a. [L. lethargicus.] Preterna cally 
LE-THAR‘GI-CAL, } inclined to sleep; drowsy ; dull ; 


heavy. 

LE-THAR/GI-CAL-LY, ado. In a morbid sleepiness. | 

LE-THARGI-CAL-NESS, | x. Preternatural or morbt! 

LE-THAR‘GIE€E-NESS, sleepiness. 

LETH‘AR-GICD, pp. or a. Laid asleep ; entranced. Shak. 

LET H’AR-GY, n fh. lethargia.) 1. Preternatural sleepi- 
Ness ; morbid drowsiness ; continued or profuund slee 
from which A person can scarcely be awaked, and | 
awaked, remains stupid. 2. Dullvess; inaction; inat- 
tention. 

LETH'AR-GY, v. t. To make lethargic or dull. Churchill 

LETHE, a. (Gr. AnOn-] Oblivion ; a draught of oblivion 

LE-THE/AN, a. Inducing forgetfulness or oblivion. 

LE-THIF'ER-OUS, a. (L. lethum and fero.}] Deadly ; mor- 
tal; bringing death or destruction, 

LET'TER, xn. 1. (ne who permits. 2 One who retards 
or hinders. 3. One who gives vent. 

LETTER, a. [Fr. lettre; It. lettera; L, sitera.] 1. A 
mark or character, written, printed, engraved or painted ; 
used as the representative of a sound, or of an articula- 
tion of the human organs of speech. 2. A written or 
printed message ; an epistle. 3. The verbal expression ; 
the literal meaning. 4. Type; a cl.aracter formed of 
metal or wood, usually of metal, and used in printing 
books.—5, Letters, in the plural, learning , endian = 
Deed letter, a writing or precept which ts without au- 
thority or force.— Letter of attoracy, a writing by which 
one person authorizes another to act in his stead.— Letter 
of marque, a private ship commissioned or authorized by 
a government to make reprisals on the ships of another 
state. [See Marqus.]—Letters patent, or crert, open, @ 
writing executed and sealed, by which power and author- 
ity are granted to a person to do sume act, os enjoy sume 
right. 

LE!'TER, r. ¢. To impress or form letters on. 

LET TER-€ASE, zn. A case or book to put letters In. 

LETTERED, pp. Stamped with letters. 

LET TERED, a. 1, Literate; educated ; versed in liter- 
ature or science. 2. Belonging to learning ; suiting let- 


ters. 
Pn pee a ae n. One who casts letters; a type 
founder. 
LE'I'TER-ING, ppr. Impreasing or furming letters oa, 
LET’ TER-LESS, a. Miterate ; unlettered ; not learned. 
LET’TER-PRESS, +. Print; letters and words impressed 
on os ror other material bv types. nee 
LETTUCE, (let'tis) ». [Fr. laitue.] A genus of plants, 
LEUCIN, jn. (Gr. Acvxos.] A peculiar white pulveru- 
LEUCINE, lent substance. 
LEOQ-CITE, nr. (Gr. Acuxos.] -A stony substance. 
LEC'€0-E-THI-OP€, a. (Gr. Acuxos and aeOioy.] White 
and black ; designating a white animal of a black spe 
cies, or the albino. ' ie, 
LEU-€0-PHLEG'MA-CY, x. [Gr. Acwnos and Arya.) A 
dropsical habit of body, or the commencement of anasar 
cn; paleness, with viscid juices and cold sweats. 
LE!-€O-PHLEG-MAT I€, a. Having a dropsical habit of 
body, with a. white, bloated skin. 
LEU-€6/THI-OP, x. [See Uzoco-gtuoric.] An albino; 
a white man ofa black race. «=: . 
LEC‘THRITE, 2. A snbstance that appears to be a recom- 
d rock, of a loone texture. ‘ 
LEVANT, a. (Fr. lercnt.| Eastern; denoting the part of 
the hemisphere where the sun rises. | + 
LE-VANT!, n. [It levante.| Properiy, a country to the 


t Obsolece 


LEV 


custward ; but appropriatel 
Syria, Asia Minor Greece, gypt, de, 

LE-VAN‘‘ER, # 1. A strong, easterly wind, so called 
by the sailors b the Mediterranean. 2. A colloquial ex- 
Pression applied .o une who bets at a horse race, and runs 
away without paying the wagers he has lost 

LEV'AN-TINE, a. 1. Pertaining to the Levant. 2. De- 
signating a pasticular kind of silk cloth. 

LEV’AN-TINE, 2. A particular kind of silk cioth. 

LE-VA‘'TOR, xn. (L.] 1. In anatomy, a dwuscle that serves 
to raise some part, as the lip or the eyelid. 2. A surgi- 
_o neremont weed to raise a depressed part of the 
skull. 

peaee for believe. Gower. 
EVE, a. [Sax. leof.] 
ten also, lees, lefe, lief. e Lever, 

LEVEE, n. [Fr.] 1. The time of rising. 2. The con- 
course of persons who visit a prince or great personage in 
*be morning. 3. A bank or causey, particularly ajong a 
rivor to prevent inundation. 

LEV'EL, a. [Sax. lrfe.] 1. Horizontal ; coinciding with 
the plane of the horizon. 2. Even ; tlat; not having one 
yart higher than another; not ascending or descending. 
‘4 Even with any thing else; of the same height; on 
the eame fine or plane 4. Equal in rank or degree ; hay- 
ing no degree of superiority. 2 

LEV'EL, v. t. 1. To make horizontal. 2. To make even ; 
to reduce or remcve inequalities of surface in any thing. 
3. To reduce or bring to the same height with something 
else. 4. To Jay flat; to reduce to an even surface or 
plain. 5. To reduce to equality of condition, state or de- 
gree. 6. To point, in taking aim; to elevate or depress 
80 as to direct a missile Weapon to an object; toaim. 7 
To aim ; W direct. &. To suit; to prcportion. 

LEV'EL, v. i. To accord; to agree ; to suit; 
To aim at; to point a gun or an arrow to the mark. 3. 
To alm at; to direct the view or purpoee. 4. Tu be aim- 
ed ; to be fn the same direction with the mark. 5. To 
sim; to make attempts. 6. To conjecture; to attempt 
to guess ; [vds.] ° 

LEV'EL, x. 1. A horizontal line, or a plane; a surface 
without inequalities. 2. Rate; standard; usual eleva- 
tion ; customary height. 3. Equal elevation with some- 
thing else ; a state of equality. 4. The line of direction 
In which a missile Weapon is aimed. 5. An instrument, in 
mechanics, by which to find or draw a horizontal line, as 
ii setting buildings, or in making canals and drains. 
6. ae » plan ; scheme ; borrowed frum the mechanic’s 
level. 

LEV'ELED, pp. 1. Reduced toa plane; made even, 2. 
Red::ced to an equal state, condition or rank. 3. Reduced 
to au equality with something else. 4. Elevated or de- 
pressed to a right line towards something ; pointed to an 
object. 5, Suited ; proportioned. 

LEV‘EL-ER, x. 1. One that levels or makes even. 2. One 
that destroys or attempts to destroy distinctions, and re- 
duce lu equality. 

LEV'EL-ING, . 1. Making level oreven. 2. Reduc- 

ing to an equality of condition. ; 

LEV'EL-ING, x. The art or practice of finding a horizon- 
tal line, or of ascertaining the different elevations of ob- 
ecta on the surface of the earth. 

LEV'EL-NESS, n. 1. Evenness; equality of surface. 2. 
Equality with something else. 

LEV'EN. See Leaven. 

{ LEV'EN, n. (Sax. Aliian.] Lightning. Chaucer, 

* LEVER, n. [Fr. lerter; It. lera.] In mechantes, a bar 
of metal, wood, or other substance, turning on a support 
called the fulcrum or prop. 

IF VER, a. The comparative degree of leve, leef, or lief. 
More agreeable ; more pleasing. 

LE‘ VER, adv. Rather; as we now aay, J had rather. Chau- 
cer. 

LEV’ER-ET, rx. (Fr. lievret.] A hare in the first year of 
‘yer age. 

LE V'ER-O€K, a. A bird; a lark. See Lang. 

¢{ LEV'ET, x. [qu. Fr. /ever.] A blast of a trumpet; prob- 
ably that By. which soldiers are called in the morning. 


V'I-A-BLE, a. That may be levied; that may be as- 
sessed and collected. Barun. 


LE-VUA-THAN, x. (Heb. }05.] 1. An aquatic animal 

- described in the book of Job, ch. xli. It is not agreed 
what animal is intended, whether the crucodile, the 
whale, or a species of serpent. 2, The whale, or a great 
Waale. Milton. 

LEV'I-GATE, pv. t. (L. lerigo.) 1. In pharmacy and chem- 
istry, to rub or grind to a fine, impalpable powder ; to 
imnke fine, soft and smooth. 2. To plane; to polish. 

LEV'I-GATE, a. Made smooth. 

LEV'I-GA-TED, pp. Reduced toa fine, impalpable pow- 


der. 
LEV'1-GA-TING, ppr. Rendering very fine, soft and 
smooth, by grinding or ~ubbing. 


» the countries uf Turkey, 


le ; pleasing ; dear ; writ- 


{t.u.] 2. 
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LEV-I-GA'TION, nw. The act or operatiun of grindy 
or rubbing a solid sul stance to a fine, impalpable powder 

fLEVIN, 2. (Sax. Alifian.)] Lightning. See Leven, 

LEV-I-TA'TION, n. [L. lens, levitus.] Lightness; buoy 
ancy ; act of inaking light. 

LE'VITE, x. [irom ne) Uae of the tribe or family of 
Levi; a descendant of Levi; an officer in the Jewish 
church, who was empluyed in manual service. 

LF-VIT‘I-€AL, a. 1. Belonging to the Levites, or descend. 
ants of Levi. 2. Priestly. Altun. 

Hee CAleLy, adv. After the manner of the Le 
vites. 

LE-VIT'I-€U8, ». A canonical book of the Old Tests 
ment, containing the laws and regulations which relate 
to the priests and Levites. 

LEV'I-TY, oe leritas.] 1. Lightness; the want of 
weight ina y, compared with another that is heavier. 
2. Lightness of temper or conduct; inconstancy ; change 
ableness ; unsteadineas. 3. Want of due considerabon ; 
vanity ; freak. 4. Gayety of mind ; want of seriousness; 
disposition to trifle. 

LEV’Y, vt. ¢. ee lever.) 1. To raise; to collect. 2. To 
raise ; tocollect by sssessment.— 7'o /ery war, im to rae 
or begin war; to take arms for attack ; to attack.—7° 
lery a fine, to commence and carry on a suit for assuring 
the title to lands or tenements. 

LEV'Y, ». 1. The act of collecting men for military or 
other public service, as by enlistment, enrollment or other 
means. 2. Troops collected ; an army raised. 3. Tbe 
act of collecting money for public use by lax or other im- 
position. 4. War raised ; [vba. 

t LEW, a. [Dan. laauw.) Tepid; lukewarm ; pele ; wan. 

LEWD, a. |W. llodiy.] (1. Given to the unlawful indo 
gence of lust; addicted to fornication or adultery , dis 
solute ; lustful ; libidinous. 2. Proceeding from unlaw- 
ful lust. 3, Wicked ; vile; profligate ; licentious. 

t LEWD, a. (Sax. lewed, lewd.) y; laical; not cler- 
ical 


cal. 

LEWD 'LY, adv. 1. With the unlawful indulgence of lust; 
SL 2. Wickedly ; wantonly. 

LEWD'NESS, wn. 1. The unlawful indulgence of ust ; for- 
nication, or adultery.—2. In Scripture, it generally de 
notes idolatry. 3. Licentiousness ; shamelessness. 

t LEWD‘STER, x. One given to the criminal indulgence of 
lust; a lecher. Shak. 

LEX-f-€OG‘RA-PHER, ». The author of a lexicon or die 
tionary. 

LEX-1-C€O-GRAPH'I€, a. Pertaining to the writing or com 
pilation of a dictionary. Boswell. 

LEX-I-€OG:‘RA-PHY, x». [Gr. Acicov and ypage.) 1. 
‘The act of writing a lexicon or dictionary, or the art of 
composing dictionaries. 2. The composition or compila 
tion of a dictionary, 

LEX-1-€OL/0-GY, a. [Gr. Acktxov and doyes.] The ect 
ence of words; that branch of learning which treat 
of the proper signification and just application of words. 

LEX'I-CON, a. [Gr. Neceon| A dictionary ; a vocabulary 
or book containing an alphabetical arrangement of the 
words in a language, with the definition of each. 

LEX‘I-CON-IST, 2. A writer of a lexicon. [Little used.) 

LEX‘I-GRAPH-Y, x. (Gr. Aegis and ypagw.} The art or 
practice of defining words. 

ea a different orthography of lay and lea, a meedow of 


lad, 

LUERIZ0-LITE n. A mineral. 

LEA-BLE, a. [Fr. Ler.] 1. Bound; obliged in law or 
equity ; responsible; answerable. 2. Subject; obnos- 
jous; exposed. 

LY'.\-BLE-NESS, or LI-A-BIL‘ITY, #. 1. The state of 
being bound or obliged in law or justice; responsibil 
ity. 2. Exposedness ; tendency; a state of being sub 

ect, 

LIAR, x». 1. A person who knowingly utters faleehood ; 
one who declares to another as a fact what he knows to be 
not true, and with an intention to deceive him. 2 One 
who denies Christ. 1 John 1i. 

t LI ARD, a. Gray. Chaucer. 

LIAS, n. A species of limestone. Encye. 
LIB, vr. t. [D. eter | To castrate. Chapman, 
U-BA'TION, n. [L. dbatio.] 1. The act of pouring a i+ 
Qquor, usually wine, either on the ground, or on a victim 
in sacrifice, In honor of some deity. 2. The wine or 
other liquor poured out in honor of a deity. 

LIB‘bARD, an obsolete spelling of leopard. 

LIR'BARD!S-BANE, x. A poisonous plant. B. Jonson. 

LYBEL, x. (L. gay ls A defamatory writing, L. 
libellus famosus. Any k, pamphlet, writing or pic- 
ture, containing ntations, maliciously made or pub 
lished, tending to bring a person into contempt, or ex pose 
him to public hatred and derision.—2. In the ciril low, 
and in courts of admsralty, a declaration or charge in writ- 
ing exhibited in coun, particularly against a ship of goods, 
for violating the laws of trade or of revenue 


—— 
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LIBEL, c.t. 1. To defame or expose to public hatred and 
contempt by a writing or picture ; to lampoon. 2. ‘Toex- 
hibit a charge against any thing in court, egg 
against a ship or goods, for a violation of the laws o 
trade or revenue. 

gece v.i. Tos defamation, written or printed. 
I'BEL-ANT, ». One who libels ; one who brings a libel 
or institutes @ here in an admiralty court. 
lett ke . Defamed A a writing or picture made 
pubil oi 9. or declared against in an admiralty 


LIBEL-ER, rn. One who libels or defames by writing or 
ictures ; a lampooner 

L 'BEL-ING, 1. Pen Defaming by a published writing or 
icture. 2! Exhibiting charges against in court. 

L BELOUS, a. Detamatory ; containing that which ex- 
spel person to public hatred, contempt and ridicule. 
BER-AL, a. [Fr.; L. liberulis. ) 1. Ofa free heart; free 

to give or bestow ; not close or contracted ; munificent ; 

bountiful ; generous ; giving anreey It expresses leas 
than profuse or ertravagunt, enerous ; ample ; large. 
3. Not selfish, narrow or contracted ; catholic ; enlarge: 4 

embracing other interests than one’s own. 4. General ; 

extensive; embracing literature and the sciences gencr. | 
ally. 5, "Free ; open; candid. 6. Large; profuse. 7. 
Free ; not literal or strict. &. Not mean ; not low in birth 
ormind. 9. Licentious ; free to excess.— Liberal arts, as 
distinguished from mechanical aré~, are such as depend 
more on the exertion of the mind than on the labor of 


the hands. 
L. liberalitas.} 1. Munificence ; 


LIB-ER-ALI-TY, ar. 
bounty, 2. A particu ar act of Peale a donation ; 
catholicism. 4. Can- 


agratuity. 3. Largeness of min 
dor; impartiality. 

LIB‘ER-AL-I'ZE, v. ¢. ‘To render liberal or catholic ; to en- 
large ; to free from narrow views or prejudices. 

LIB: ‘ER-AL-IZED, pp. Freed from narrow views and prej- 
udices; made liberal. 

LIB‘ER- AL-TZ-ING, ppr. Rendering liberal ; divesting of 
harrow views and ‘prejudices. 

LIBER-AL-LY, ado. 1. Bountifully; freely; largely ; 
with munificence. 2. With enlarged views; without 
ee or meaniess. 3. Freely ; not strictly ; not 
iterall 

x (L. libero.} 1. To free; to release 


LIB ER-ATE, 0. t. 
oom restraint or bondage ; to set at liberty. "2. To man- 


LIVER. A-TED, Freed ; released from confinement, 
restraint or slavery ; manumitted. 
ponies A-TING, ppr. Delivering from restraint or sla- 


LIB-ER- A‘TION, a. [L. pbldeca The act of delivering 
from restraint confinement or s avery. 

LIB’-E-RA- TOR, n. One who liberates or delivers. 

LIB-ER-TA’RI-AN, a. [L. liber.] Pertaining to liberty, or 
to the doctrine of ‘free will, as opposed to the doctrine of 
necessity. 

LIB‘ ER-TIN-AGE, 2. Libertinism, which is most used. 

LIB-ER-TINE, x. TL. hbertnus.] 1, Among the Romans 
a freedman ; a person manumitted or set free from legal 
servitude. 2. One unconfined ; one free froin restraint. 
3. A man who lives without restraint of the »simal pas- 
sion ; one who indulges his lust without restraint ; one 
who leads a dissolute, licentious life ; a rake ; a debau- 


LIBER- TINE, a. Licentious ; dissolute; not under the re- 
straint of law or ey ns, libertine principles. 

LIBER-TIN-ISM, n. 1. State of a freedman; [Lu.] 2 
Licentiousness of einen and practice ; an unrestrained 
indulgence of lust ; debauchery ; lewdness. 

LIBER-TY, #. (L. lihertas.| 1. Freedom from restraint, 
ina general sense, and applicable to the body, or to the 
wil) or mind. —9.” Natural liberty consists in the power 
of acting as one thinks fit, without anyg@estraint or con- 
trol, except from the laws of nature.—3. Cirti liberty ia 
the laberty of men in a state of society, or natural liberty 
so far only abridged and restrained, as ts necessary and 
expedient for the safety and interest of the society, state 
or nation.—4. Political liberty ia sometimes used as sy- 
nonymous with civil liberty. But it more properly desig- 
nates the liberty of a nation, the freedom of a nation or 
state from all unjust abridgment of its rights and independ- 
ence by another nation.—5. Religious liberty is the free 
right of adopting and enjoying opinions on religious sub- 
jects, and of worshipping the Supreme Being according 
to the dictates of conacience, without external contro).— 
6. Liberty, in metaphysics, a8 opposed to necessity, is the 
power an agent to do or forbear any particular action, 
according to the determination or thought of the mind, b 
which either is preferred to the other. Locke. 7. Privi- 

ege; exemption ; immunity enjoyed by prescription or 
by grant ; witha plural. 8. Leave ; permission nted. 
a. A space in which one is permitted to pass without re- 
straint, and beyond which he may not lawfully pase ; 
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with a plural. 10. Freedom of action or speech beyond 
the ordinary bounds of civility or decorum.— To tuke the 
liberty Ww do or say any thing, to use freedom not special- 
ly granted.— To set at liberty, Ww deliver from confine- 
inent ; to release frum restraint.— 70 be at liberty, to be 
free from restraint.— Liberty of the press is freedcm from 
any restriction on the power to publish books. 
LIB-ID'IN-Ls'I', «. One given to lewdness. Junius. 
LI-BIDI-NOUS, a. [L. lididinusus.] Lustfal; lewd ; bav- 
ing an ene ap sbpetite fur venereal pleasure. 
LI-BIDI-N Y, a. Lustfully ; with lewd desire 
LI-BID!- NOUS_NESS, n. The state or quality of being 
lustful ; inordinate a ppetite for venereal pleasure. 


LY'BRA, pn. itt alance ; the seventh sign in the zo- 
gies bedi e sun enters at the autumnal equinox, in 
pte 
LYBRAL., a. [L. libralre.] Of a pound weight. Dut. 
LLBRA’RI-A , «. [I.. lihrarius.] 1. The keeper or one 


who has the care of a library or collection of books. 2 
One who transcribes uF copies books ; [obs.} 

LIBRA'RI-AN-SHIP, nx. The ome a librartan. 

Jf TPRA-RY, wn. (L. a . A collection of books 
belonging to a private person, o o a public inst tation or 
acompany. 2. An edifice or an apartment for oolding a 
collection of books 

LIBRATE, v. ¢. (L. libro.) To poise ; to balance ; to hold 
in equipoise. 

LI BRATE, v. i. To move, as a balance ; to be poised. 

LI-BRA‘TION, a. 1. The act of balancing or state of being 
balanced , a "state of equipoise, with equal weights on 
both sides of a centre.—2. In astronomy, an apparent ir- 
regularity of the moon’s motions, by which it seeins to 1i- 
brate about its axis. 3. A balancing or equipoise between 
extremes. 

LI'BRA-TO. RY, a. Balancing ; moving like a balance, as it 
tends to an equipoise or level. 


LICE, plu. of louse. 

LICE_BANE, 2. A plant. 

LI'CEN-SA- BLE, a. That may be permitted by a legal 
ant. 

LICENSE, a. [Fr.; L. licentia.] 1. Leave; permission ; 


cues or liberty given to do or ined any uct. 2, Ex- 
cess of liberty ; exorbitant freedom ; freedom abused, or 
used in contempt of law or decorum. 

LI'CENSE, v. t. 1. To permit by grant of authority ; to re- 
move legal restraint by a grant of permission. 2. To au- 
thorize to act in a particular character. 3. To dismim, 

obs, 

LIC EN SER, #2. One who grants pennission ; a person au- 
thorized to rant permission to others. 

* LI-CEN’TIATE, n. [L. lcentia.] 1. One who has a ji- 
cense.—2. In Spain, one who has a degree. 

uICEN'TI ATE, vc. t. To give license or permission. 

LLCEN-TI-A’TION, ». The act of perm ne: Freeman. 

LI-CEN'TIOUS, a. (ce heentivsus.] Using license ; in- 
dulging freedom to execs ; parectniined by Jaw or moral- 
ity ; loore ; dissolute. 2. Exceeding the limits of law or 

ropriety ; wanton ; bare aed! 

LI-CEN'TIOUS-LY, adr. With excess of liberty ; in con 
tempt of law and mee Es 

LLCEN‘TIOUB-N ESS, an. Excessive indulgence of liberty 
cone mpt of the just restraints of law, morality and deco- 


Lich, a. (Sax. lic. See Lins.) Like; even; equal. 

O:ler. 

LI€H, n. (Sax. lie, or lice.) A dead hody or corpse ; licha- 
ma,a living body ; hence lichirake Se ane with the 
dead ;, Lichfield the field of dead bodies 

LICHE N,v. [L. } 1. In botany, the name for an extensive 
division "of cryptogamian plants, which appear in the form 
of | thin, flat crusts, covering rucks and the bark of trees. 

—2. In surgery a species of impetigo, appearing in the 
form of a red, dry, rough, and somewhat prurient spot, 
that gives off amail furfuraceous scales, 

LUCHEN-O-GRAPH'TE a. Pertaining to Sichenog- 

LLEHEN-O-GRAPHL@AL, § ‘raphy. 

LI-€HEN-OG/RA-PHIST, 2. One who describes the lich- 
ens. 


LI-CHEN-OGRA-PHY, n. [lichen, and Gr. yeapu, ] Ade- 
scription of the vegetables called lichens ; the science 
which illustrates the natural history of the lichens. 

LICH!-OWL, n. A sort of owl, by the Vulgar supposed to 
foretell death. 

LIC'IT, a. [L. licitus.) Lawful. 

LICIT. 1 Y, adv. Lawfully. 

LICIT-NERSS, n. Lawfulness. 

LI€K, v. ¢. (Sax. liccian ; D, likken.] 1. To pasa or draw 
the tongue over the surface. 2. To lap ; to tnke in by the 
tongue.— To lick xp, to devour ; to consume entirely.— To 
lick the dust, to be ainin ; to perish in battle. 

LI€K, n. In America, a place where beasts of the forest lick 
for salt, at salt springs. 

LI€K, n. Rag llag.] 1. A blow ; 8 stroke; [not an elegant 
word. ] wash ; sumething rubbed on ; [ods.]} 


t Obsolete 


LIF 


LI€K, «. t. To atrike repeatedly for punishment ; to flog ; 
Lo cliustise with blows. [Vot an elegant word.) 

LICKER, a. One that licks. , 

LI€K ER-ISH, a [D., Dan. lekker ; G. lecker.) 1. Nice 
in the choice of food ; dainty. 2. Eager ; greedy to swal- 
low ; eager to tnate or enjoy ; having a keen relish. 3. 
Daloty ; tempting the appetite. 

LICK'ER-ISH-LY. edo. Daintily. 

LICK'ER-ISH-NEBS, n. Niceness of palate ; daintiness. 


LIC O-RIVE, a. us.) A plant. 
[Lig rolls ; on. PRoveN for lickerish, &c. 
Ria. Ano among the Rom who bore 
an axe aud freces or rods, as ensigus of his office. 
LID, 2. [Sax. Alid.] A cover; that which shuts the opening 


of a vessel or box. 


* LIE, water impregnated with alkaline salt, ie written | 
1) distinguish t from lie, a falsehood. : = 


LIE, n. (Sax. ly, or lyse.) 1. A criminal falsehood ; a 
falsehood u tered for purpose of deception ; an inten- 
tional violation of truth. 2. A fiction. 3. False doctrine. 
4. Ag idolatrous picture of God, or a falee god. 5. That 
which deceives and disappoints confidence.— 70 give the 
lic, to charge with falsehood, a 
E, o. i. (Sax. ligan, levgan.] 1. To utter falsehood witb 
an intention to deceive, or with an immoral design. 2. 
To exhibit a false representation ; to say or do that which 
deceives another, when he has a right to know the truth, 
or when morality requires a just representation. 

LIE, c. i.; pret. lay; pp. /uix, [ew obs.] (Sax. ligan, or 
licgan ; Goth. | ae 1. To be in a horizontal position, 
of nearly g0, and to rest on any thing lengthwise, and not 
onthe end. 2, To rest in an inclining posture ; to lean. 
3. To rest; to preseason. 4. To be reposited in the grave. 
5. To rest qv a bed or couch ; to be prostrate. 6. To be 
situated. 7. To be; to rest; toabide ; io remain ; often 
followed by some word denoting a particular condition. 
8. Toco 9. To be sustainable in law ; to be capa- 
ble of being maintained. 

To lie at, to tease or Importune ; [little used.]—To lia at 
the heart, to be Gxed as an object of affection or anxivus 
desire.— To lie by. 1. To be reposited, or remaining with. 
2. To rest ; to iatermit labor.— Tu lie in the rag, to be an 
obstacle or impediment.— 7o lie hurd or heavy, to press ; 
to oppress ; to burden.— 7'o lie on hand, to be or remain in 
possession ; to remain ansuld of undispoend of.— To lie on 
the hands, to remajn unoccupied of unemployed ; to be 
tedious.— To He on the head, to be imputed.—To lie in 
mait, to wait for in concealment ; to lie tn ambush ; to 
watch for an opportunity to attack or seize.— To lic in one, 
to be in the power of; to belong to.— 70 lie down, to lay 
the body on the or other level place ; also, to go to 
rest.— To lie in, to be in childbed ; to bring forth young. 
— To lis under, to be eubject to ; tu suffer ; to be oppressed 
by.— Tv lie on or upon, to bea matter of obligation or duty. 
—To lie wth. 1, To lodge or sleep with; also, to have 
carnal knowledge of. 2. To Lelong to.—7o lie orer, to 
remain unpaid, after the time when payment is due.— Tv 
lie to, to be stationary, asa ship. 

pLIEF, a. (Sax. leof: b. lief. bear ; beloved. 

EF, ede. Gladly; wiltngly ; freely; used in fhmiliar 

8 h, in the phrase, I as lief gn as not. 

LIFGE, a. (It. gio: Fr. live.] 1. Bound by a feudal ten- 
wre ; obliged to be faithful and loyal to a superior, as a 
vaseal to his lord ; aubject ; faithful; as, a lieve man. 2. 
Sovereign ; as, a liege lord. . 

LIRGE, x. ]. A vasenl holding a fee by which he is bound 
to perform certain services and duties to his lord. 2. A 
lord or superior ; a sovereign. 

LIRGE/-MAN, a. Av ; a subject. Shak. 

E/GER, x. [more properly leyier, or ledger.} A resident 
embassador. Denham. 

LIEN. The obsolete participle of lie. See Lain. 

IBN, «w. Al claim ; as, a iiex upon land. 
LI-EN-TER'IG, @. Pertaining to a lientery. Grew. 
LIUN-TER-Y, x. [Fr. lientrrie.] A flux of the bowels, in 

which the aliments are discharged undigested. 

LIER, 2. One who lies down ; one who rests or remains. 

LIEQ, (1a) s. [Fr.] Place; room ; stead. It is used only 
with tr. P 

* IE C-TENAN-CY, (ld-ten‘an-ay) n. 1. The office or com- 
mission of a Heutenant. 9. The body of lieutenants. 

¢LIEO-TENANT, (id-ten/ant) ». [Fr.] 1. An officer who 

supplies the place of a superior in his aheence.—2. In mil- 

itary affairs, the second commissioned officer in a a mpa- 

ny of infantry, caplet or artillery.—3. In shape of sar, 
the officer next in rank tothe captain. 

#L(E0-TEN ANT-SHIP. See LaguteRancy. 

LURVE, for lief, is vulgar. See Lizr. 

LIRV RITE, x. A mineral, called also yrxitc. 

LIPE, =. ; pls. Lives. (Sax. /, lyf: Sw. lif.) 1. Ina gen- 
ora’ sense, that state of animals and plants, or of an or- 
ganized being, in which its natural functions and motions 
are perfo -—2. In animals, animation ; vitality ; and 
in man, that state of being in which the soul and body are 


© See Sunupasis. 
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LIFE‘WEA-RY, a. Tired of life; w of 


LIFT, v. i. 1. To 


L rr n. 


LiG' 


to 
en mre 

n re 
Blood, the supposed 9 
animal being 


ners. 
currences ; course of se human affairs. 16. A 
80D ; a living being ; usually, or eclyle' be octane being. 
ef ae ofa pose ie : niery e event life ; 
tographical narration.—ls. In Scripéure, nourishment ; 
support of life. 19. The stomach or - 20. The 
enjoyments or blessings of the present life, 21, Supreme 
felicity. 22. Bicraal happiness in heaven. Kemet: R. 
temnsuon ~ life. ne A oar ou Author ng hase 
of supreme felicity. 5 quickening, ae 
strengthening principle, in a moral seuse. The stare 
of being in force, or the term for which an instfument has 
legal operation. 
LIFE-BLOOD, n. 1. The blood necessary to life; vital 
blood. Dryden. 2. That which constitutes or gives 


strength and puerey: 
LIF E'-RLOOD, a. Necessary as blood to life ; essential. 
LIFE-E-STATE/, x. An estate that continues during the 


life of the . 
LIFE-EV-ER-LAST'ING, x. A plant of the genus guaphe- 
lium. 
LIFE'-GIV-ING, a. Having power to give life ; inspiriting ; 
invigorating. Milton. . 
LIFE‘'GUARD, ». A guard of the life or person; a guard 
that attends the persun of a prince, or other person. 
LIFE’LESS, a. 1. Dead ; deprived of life. 2. Destitute of 
life; unanimated. 3. Destitute of power, force, vigor ar. 
spirit ; dull; heavy ; inactive. 4. Void of spirit ; vapid ; 
as liquor. 5. Torpid. 6. bet eee aa oat is 
LIFE r cSS&-LY, . Witbout > dully ; 3 
heavily. . 2 : dl 
LIFE/LESS-NESS, ». Destitution of life, vigor amd spirit ; 
inactivity. 
LIFELIKE, 4, Like a living person. Pepe. | 
LIFE/RENT, #. The rent of an estate that continues fie 
life. t et 
LIFE'‘STRING, a. A nerve or string that is immagined to be 
LIFETIME, 2. The time that life continues ; duration of 
life. Addison. 
living, a ee 
LIFT, v. t. (Sw. lyfta; Dan. léfter.] }. To raise; to ele 
vate. 2. raise ; to elevate mentally. 3. To raise ip 
fortune. 4. To raise in estimation, dignity or renk. 5 
To elate ; to cause to swell, as with pide. 6. To bear 
to support. 7. To steal, that is, to take and carry away 
—8. In Scripture, to crucify. ; 
To lift up the eyes. 1. To look; to fix theeyeson. 2. Te 
direct the desires to God in prayer. Ps. cxxi.— Te lit be 
the head. 1. To raise from a low condition ; to e 
Gen. xl. 2. To rejoice. Luke xxi—To ly% mp the hand. 
1. To swear, or to confirm by Gen, xiv. 2. To 
raise the hands in prayer. Ps. xxviil. 3. To rise tn op- 
tion to; to rebel ; to amnult. 2 Sam. xviii. 4. To in- 
ure or Oo . Job xxxi. 3. Toshake off sloth and en- 
gage in duty. Hebd. xii.— Te lift up the e, to look to 
with confidence, cheerfulness and comfort. Jod xxij.— 
To lift up the heel Gyuinst, to treat with insolence and 
scornfully. Ps. Ixxv.— To Uift “ the feet, to come 
ly to one’s relief. Pa. Ixxiv.—To lft up the voice, wery 
to raise ; to exert 
of raising or bearing. 
€., 2A 
raise ; [popular use.| 3. That which 8 to be raised. 
A dead Uft, an ineffectual effurt to raise ; 
to be done whi | ‘ 
bility. 6. A rise, a degree of elevatign.—i,. 


contempt.— 7'o lift up the horn, to behave arrogantly ar 
aloud ; to call a ee in grief or Joy, Ge 
1. The act of raising ; n eee é 
which the strength is not sufficient to raise. 
exceeds the strength ; or a 
Sw. (uj?.] In Scottish, the sky ; the at 


ment.—8. In seamen’s lan wo, & POE 


the cap and mast-head to the ex % ie 
LIFT'‘ED, pp. Raised ; elevated ; 6 DC ae . - 
LIFT'‘ER, n. One that lifts or raises. | wrth, s 


LIFTING, por. Raising; awelling with pridé 
LIPT'ING, n. The act of lifting ; assistance. \ lone 
t LIG, v.%. To lie. [See Lan.] 


LIG'A-MENT, a. [ 


1} 
haucer. 
ligameatum.] J. Any diag dat the 
or unites one thing or part to another.—2. In anstomy, ® 
strong, compact substance, serving to bind one bone t 
aus: - Bond; chain; that which binds o¢ re 
strains. 


t Obsecleze. 


LIG 


LIG-A-MENT'A «. Composing a ligament ; of the na- 

LIG-A-MENT'OU ture of a ligament ; binding. 

LI-GA’TION, a. [L. ligatio.) The act of binding, or state 
of being bound. Adder. 

LIG‘A-TURE, «. [Fr.; L. ligatera.) 1. Any thing that 
binds ; a band or bandage. 2. ‘The act of binding. 3. 
Iinpotence induced by magic.--4. In music, a band or line 
connecting netes.—5. Among printers, a double character, 
or a type consisting of two letters or charaters united ; as 
JA, A, in English. 6. The state of being bound.—7. In 
medicine, stillness of a Gamers In surgery, a cord or 
string for tying the veasela, particulariy the arteries, 
to prevent hemorrhage. 

LIGHT, (Ite) 2. (Sax. levkt, at; D., G. lecht.] 1. That 
ethereal agent or matter which makes objects perceptibie 

to the sense of eceing, but the particles of which are sepa- 
rately invisible. 2. That flood of luminous rays which 
flows from the sun, ard constitutes day. 3. Day ; the 
dawn of day. 4. Life. 5. Any thing that gives light, as 
a lamp, candle, taper, lighted tower, star, &c. 6. The 
iNuminated of u picture ; op to shade. 7. Tilu- 
mination mind; instruction ; knowledge. 8 Means 
of knowing. 9. Open view ; a visible state. 10. Public 
view or notice, Ll. Explanation ; illustration ; means of 
understanding. 12. Point of view ; situation to be seen 
or viewed. 13. A window ; a place that admits light to 
enter. 14. A pane of glass.—15. La Scripturc, God, the 
Source of knowledge. 16. Christ. Juin i. 17. Joy; 
comfort ; felicity. Ic. Saving knowledge. 19. Prosperi- 
ty ; happiness. 20. Support , comtort ; deliverance. .Mic. 
vil. 21. The gospel. .Wutt. iv. 22. The understanding 
or judgment. att. vi. 23. The gifts and graces of 
Christians. Watt. v. 24. A moral instructor, as Jobn the 
Baptist. John v. 25. A true Christian, a person enlight- 
ened. Fpk.v. 20. A good king, the guide uf his peuple. 
Sam. uxl.—The light of the cuuntenance, favor; smiles. 
Ps. iv.—To stand in one’s own light, to be the means of 
preventing good, or frustrating one’s own purposes.— Sv 
come te light, to be detected , to be discovered or found. 

LIGHT, (lite) a. 1. Bright; clear; not dark or obscure.—2. 
In colors, white or whitish. 

LIGHT, (lite) a. [Sax. litt, leokt ; D. ligt ; G. leicht ; Fr. 
le e.} 1. Having little weight ; not tending to the centre 
pm gravity with force; not heavy. 2 Not burdensome ; 
vag | to be lifted, borne or carried by physical strength. 
3. Not oppressive ; easy to be suffered or endured. 4. 
Easy to be performed ; not difficult; not requiring great 
strength or exertion. 5. Easy Ww be digested 3 not oppres- 
give to the stomach. 6. Not heavily armed, or armed 
with light weapons. 7. Active; swift; nimble. 8. Not 
encambered ; unembarrassed ; clear of impediments. 9, 
Not laden; not deeply laden ; not sufficiently ballasted. 
10. Slight; trifling ; not important. J1. Not dense; not 

. 12. Small; inconsiderable ; not copious or vehe- 
ment. 13. Not strong ; not violent ; moderate. 14. Lavy 
to admit influence ; inconsiderete ; easily influenced by 
trifling considerations ; unsteady; unsettled ; volatile. 
15. Gay ; airy ; indulging levity ; wanting dignity or so- 
fidity ; trifling. 16. Wanton ; unchaste ; as, a woman of 
ght carriage. 17. Not of legal weight ; clipped , dimin- 
ished.—To get lisrkt by, to undervalue ,; to slight ; to treat 
as of no importance ; to despise.—7u make light of, w 
treat as of Jittie consequence ; to slight ; to disregard. 

LIGHT, (IRe) v. t. 1. To kindie ; to intlime ; to set fire to. 
®@. To give light to. 3. To illuminate , to fill or spread 
over with light. 4. To lighten ; toease of a burden ; (ohe3 

LIGHT, (ite) v. i. (Bax. lihtan, aliktan, gelihtan.] 1. To 
fall on ; to come to by chance ; to happen to find; with 
on. 2. Tofall on; tostrike. 3. To descend, as from a 
borse or carriage. 4. To settle ; to rest; to stoop frum 


i _ 

Licht adv. Lightly ; cheaply. Hooker. 

LIG HT!_KRMED, a. Armed with light weapons. 

LIGHT'-BEAR-ER, x. A torch-bearer. B. Jonson. 

LIGH T'-BRAIN, n. An empty beaded person. -Vartin. 

LIGHT'ED, (itted) pp. Kindled ; set on fire ; caused to 
barn. § [ Lit, for lighted, is inelegant.] 

LIGHTEN, (II'tn) n. i. (Sax. lihtan.] 1. To flash ; to burt 
forth or dart, as getning ; osbine with an instantaneous 
iltumination. 2. Toshine like lightning. 3. To fall; to 
Fight ; [obs. 

LIGHT EN, (if'tn) 2. t 1. To dissipate darkness ; to fill 
with light ; tospread over with light ; to illuminate ; to 
enlighten. 2. To illuminate with knowledge. 3. To free 
from trouble and fill with joy. 

LIGH TIEN, (If'tn) 7. t. (Sax. liktan.] 1. To make lighter , 
to reduce in weight , to make less heavy. 2. To allevi- 
ate ; to make fese burdensome or afflictive. 3. To cheer ; 
to exhilarate. 

LFGHT'ER, (l¥ter) 2. 1. One that lights. 2 A large, open, 
flat-bottomed boat, used in loading and unlvading 


ships. 
LI HT ER-MAN » (l¥ter-man) «2. A man who manages a 
fighter ; a boatman. 


SS — 
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| LIGHT’ FIN-GERED, a. Dextrous in taking and convey 
| Ing away ; thievish ; addicted to petty thetts. 

LIGHT FOOT, a. Nimble in running or dancing, 

LIGHT'FOQOT-ED, active. [Little aiad | 

LIGHT/HEAD-ED, @. 1. Thoughtless ; heedless ; weak 
volatile ; unsteady 2. Disordered in the head ; dizzy 
delirious. 

LIGHT HEAD-ED-NESS, x. Disorder of the head ; dizzi 
ness ; deliriousnese. 

LIGHT HEART-ED, a. Free from grief or anxiety ; gay; 
cheerful ; merry. 

LIGHT'-HORSE, 2. Light-armed cavalry. 

LIGHT'-HOUSE, nr. A pharos ; a tower or building with 8 
light or number of Jainps on the top intended to direct 
seamen in vavigaling ships at night. 

LIGHT’ LEGGED, a. Nimble ; swift of foot. Sédney. 

LIGHT’ LEss3, (lteles) a. Destitute of Lght; dark. 

LIGHTLY, (ite-ty) ado. 1. With little weight. 2. With 
out deep impression. 3. Fasily ; readily ; without dill 
culty ; of course. 4. Without reason, or for reasons of 
little weight. 5. Without dejection ; cheerfully. 6. Not 
chastely ; wantonly. 7. Nimbly ; with agility ; nut heav- 
ily or tardily. 8 Gayly; airily; with levity; without 
heed or care. 

LIGHT: MIND-ED, a. Unsettled ; unsteady ; volatile ; not 
considerate. 

LIGHTNESS, (Ifte-nes) x. 1. Want of weight ; levity. 2. 
Inconstancy ; unsteadiness ; the quality of mind which 
disposes it to be nitluenced by trifling considerations. 3. 
Levity ; wantonness ; lewdness ; unchastity. 4 Agility; 
nimbleness. 

LIGHT NING, (litening) ». 1. A sudden discharge of elec- 
tricity from a cloud to the earth, or from the earth to a 
cloud, or from one cloud to another, producing a vivid 
flash of light, and usually a loud report, called thunder. 
2. Abatement ; alleviation ; mitigation. Spectator. 

LIGHTROOM, n». In a ship of war, & small apartment 
having double glass windows towards the magazine, and 
containing lights by which the gunner fills cartridyes, 

LIGHTS, (lites) u. plu. The lungs , the urgans of breathing 
in anima, 

LIGHT'SOME, a. 1. Luminous; not dark ; not obecure. 2, 
Gay ; airy ; cheering ; exhilarating. //vvker. 

LIGHT'SOME-NE&s, nv. 1. Luminousness ; the quality of 

being Jight. 2. Cheerfulness ; merriment; levity. 
LIG-NALOES, a. (L. lagnum, and aloes.) Aloes-wood. 
Namb. xxiv 
LIG'NE-OUS, 4 .L. ligacus.) Wooden ; made of wood; 
consisting of wood ; resembling wood. 
LIG-NI-FI1-CA'TION, ». The process of converting into 
wood, or the hard substance of a vegetable. 
LIG‘NI-FORM, a. (L. lignum, and surm.}] Like wood ; re- 
sembling wood. Kirwan. 
LIG/NI-FY, v.t. [L. lignum and fucio.}] To convert into 


wood. 

LIG‘NI-FY, v. t. To become wood. 

LIG‘NITE, a. (L. lignum.] Fossil or bituminous wood, a 
mineral combustible substance. 

LIG:‘NOUS, a. Ligneous. [Little used.] Evelyn. . 

LIG‘NUM-VITTA, nx. [L.] Guaiacum, or pockwood, a 

nus 34 penle, natives of warm climates. 
U- . : 

CEL ACTED, a, (L. ligula.) Like a bandage or strap 

LIG/URE, nr. A kind of precious stone. Ez. xxviii. 

LIG-U-RITE, n. [from Li pura.) A mineral. 

LIKE, a. [Sax. lic, gelic : Goth. leiks ; Sw. lik.) 1. Fqual in 
quantity, quality or degree. 2. Similar; resembling ; 
having resemblance. 3. Probable ; likely, that is, having 
the resemblance or appearance of an event ; giving reason 
to expect or believe. 

LIKE, wu. [elliptically, for like thing, like pee J. Some 
person or thing resembling another; an equal. 2. fad 
like, in the phrase ‘he hud life to be defeated,’ sccis te 
be a corruption ; but it is authorized by good usage. 

LIKE, ade. |. Inthe same manner. 2. tn a manner be- 
coming. 3. Likely ; probably. 

LIKE, v.t. [Sax. licean, lician ; Goth. leikan.] 1. To be 
pleased with in a moderate degree ; to approve. [t ex- 
presses less than lore and delizht. 2. Tu please; to be 
agreeable to ; [obs.] 3. To liken; [ods.] 

LIKE, o. t. 1. To be pleased ; to choose ; as, “he may go 

or stay, as he likes.” Locks. 2. T'o like of, to be pleased | 

vhs.| Knolles, 

LIKE’LI-HQOD, n. 1 Probability , verisimilitude ; ap- 
pearance of truth or reality. 2. Appearance ; shisw ; re- 
seinblance ose] 

LIKF/LI-NESS, 2. 1. Probability. 2. The qualities that 


lease, 

LIKE'LY a. (that is, like-like.] Probable ; that may he 
rationally thought or believed to have taken place in time 
past, or tw be true now or hereafter, such as is more 
reasonable than the contrary. 2. Such as may be liked ; 
pleasing.—In Mngland, likely in equivatent to handsome, 
well-formed ; ap 8 likely man, a@ likely hurse.—In imerica, 


“4 Obsolete. 


LIM 


(he word is applied to the endowments of the mind 
and a likely man denotes a man of good character an 
talents. 

LIKE’LY, ade. Probably. Glanrille, 

LIKE’ MIND-ED, a. Having a like disposition os purpose. 
Kum. &V. 

LIKEN, (it'kir) ». ¢. (Sw. dikna.] To compare ; to represent 
as resembling or simular. 

LIKENED, pp. Compared. 

LIKE’NESS, n. 1. Kesembliance in form; similitude. 2. 
Resembiance ; form ; external appearance. 3. One tuat 
resembles another; a copy; acounterpart. 4. Ap image, 

icture or statue, rese:nbling a person or thing. 

LIKEN-ING, pyr. Counpanug ; representing as similar. 

LIKE WISE, ade. Ju like manner; also ; mureover ; too. 

LIKING, ppr. of like. 1. Approving ; being pleased with. 
2. a. Piuimp; full; of a good appearance ; [vds.] 

LIK/ING, 2. J. A good state of body ; healthful appearance ; 
plumpness. 2. State of trial ; (obs.J 3. lochination ; pleas- 
ure. J. Delight in; pleasure in; with to. 

LELA€, xn. (Fr. (las; Sp. lilac.) A plant or shrub of the 

nus syringa, a native of Persia. 

LiL A-LITE, a. A species of argillaceous earth. 

LIL-I-A'CEOUS, a. [L. littuceus.] Pertaining to lilies ; lily- 
hike. Murtyn. 

LILALED, a. Embellished with lilies. Alidton. 

LILL, o. ¢. age Lovuc.}] Spenser. 

LILT, ov. é. T. Todo any thing with dexterity or quickness ; 

lucal.] Feage- 2. ‘To sing or play on the bagpipe. 

LILY, 2. (L. lediune.) A genus of plants of read species, 
producing dowers of great beauty and variety of colors.— 
Lily of tac valley, a plant of the genus concal/aria. 

LIL: Y-DAF:FU-DIL, a. A plantand tlower. 

LIL/Y-HAND-ED, a. Having white, delicate hands. 
Spenser. 

LIL'Y -H@A-CINTH, n. A plant. -Yiller. 

LIL/Y-LIV-ERED, a. White-livered ; cowardly. Shak. 

LIMA TION, a. [L. limo. The act of filing or polishing. 

LYMA-TURE, x. [L. liao.) 1. A filing, 2. Filings , parti- 
cles rubbed off by filing. Johnson. 

LIMB, (lim) x. (Sax. din; Dan., Sw. lem; L. limBus.) 1. 
Edge or border.—2. In anatumy, aud in common use, an ex- 
tremity of the human body ; a member ; a projecting part; 
as the arm or leg; that is, aslwot. 3. The branch of a 
tree ; applied vuly to a branch of some #2e, and not to a 
small twiy—A. In Jvtang, the border or upper spreading 

art of @ munopetalous corol. 

LIMB, (tim) wv. t. ‘To supply with limbs. Milton. 2 To 
dismember ; to tear off the limbs, 

LIM'BAT, nxn. A cooling periodical wind in Cyprus. 
LIM'BEE, a. [contracted from aleminc.) A still. 

IM BEE, v. ¢. ‘To strain or pass through a sull. Sandys, 
LIMBED, a. In coaposition, formed with regard to limbs. 
LIM'BER, a. Ensuly bent; flexible; pliant; yielding.—In 

America, itis applied to material things ; as a limber rod, 
LIM BER, x. tn ov she, a square hole cut through the 

flour timbers, as a passage fur walter to the pump- 

well. 

LIM’BER-NESS, a. The quality of being easily bent ; flex- 
ibleness ; pliancy. ; 

LIM BERS, n. 1. A two-wheeled carriage, having boxes 
for ainmunition. 2. Thills ; shafts of a carriage ; Vocat) 

LIMBE LITE, a. A mineral from Limbourg in Swabia. 

LIMB‘LESS, a. Destitute of limbs, .Vassinger, 

LIMB -MEAL, a. Piece-meial. Saak. — 

LIMBO, ne [Ua finbuc) 1. A region bordering on hell, 

LIM BUS, or hell itself. 2. A place of restraint. 

LIME, x. (Sax. dia: Sw., Dan. lim: L. dimusz.] Lb. A vis- 
cous substance, sumetimes laid on twigs for catching 
birds. 2. Calcariuvus earth, uxyd of calcium. 3. The 
lindentree. 4. [Fr. line.) Aspecies of acid fruit, smaller 
than the lemon. 

LIME, rv. ¢. (Sax. plumes: | 1. To smear with a viscous 
substance. 2. To entangle; to ensnpare. 3. To manure 
with lime. 4. To cement. 

LIME:-BURN-ER, n. One who burns stones to lime. 

LIMED, pp. Smeared with lime ; entangled ; manured with 
lime. 

LIME/-HOUND, 2. A dog used in hunting the wild boar ; 
alimer Spenser. 

LIME-KIEN, (lime'kil) ». A farnace in which stones 
or shells are expused to a strong heat and reduced to 
lime. 

LIME STONE, n. Stone of which lime is made by the ex- 

utsion of its carbonic acid, or fixed air. 

LIME TWIG, », A twig smeared with lime. Afilton. 

LIME TWIGGED, a. Sineared with lime. .4ddceson, 

LIME/WA-TER, a. Water irnpregnated with lime. 

LIM UNG, ppr. Daubing with viscous matter; entangling ; 
manuring with lime. 

LIMIT, a. (L. fiaes.] 1. Bound ; border ; utmost extent ; 
the part that terminates a thing. 2. The thing which 
bounds ; restraint.—3. Limits, plu. the extent of the liber- 
ties of a prison. 
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LIMIT, r.t. 1. ‘To bound ; w set bounds to. 2. To cor 
fne within certaim bounds ; to circumscribe ; tu restrain. 
3. To restrain from a lax or geveral significauun. 

LIM‘I-TA-BLE, a. That may be lmited, circumscribed, 
bounded or restrained. /fume. 

LIM-i-TA'NE-OLUS, a. Pertaining to bounds. Dict. 

LIM-I-TA‘RI-AN, a. Tat limits or circumscribes. 

LIM-1-TA RI-AN, a. One that limits ; one who holds the 
doctrine that a part of the human race only are to be 
saved. Huntington. 

LIM I-TA-RY, a. Placed at the limit, as a guard. 

LIM-I-TAMPION, n. [L. limitatio.] 1. The act of bounding 
or circumscribing.—2. Restriction ; restraint ; circumecrip 
tion. 3. Restriction ; coufinement from a jax, indeterm 
inate import. 4. A certain precinet within which fname 
were allowed to beg or exercise their functions. 

LIMT-ED, pp. 1. Bounded ; circumscribed ; restrained. 
2. a. Narrow ; circumscribed. 

LIMIT-ED-LY, adv. With limitation. 

LIM‘IT-ED-NESS, a2. State of being limited. Perker. 

LIM IT-ER, x. 1. He or that which limits or confines. 2 
A friar licensed to beg within certain bounds, or whose 
duty was limited to a certain district. 

LIMIT-LESS, a. Having no limits ; unbounded. 

LIM‘MER, a. 1. A limehound ; a mongrel. 2. Adog engen 
dered between a bound and a mastiff. 3. A thuill os 
shaft; (local. See Limagr.}] 4. A thill-horse; [lecal.] 

LIMN, (lim) ev. t. [Fr. enluminer; L. lumina.) ‘To draw a 
tee ; or to paint in water-colors. Encyc. 

LIMNED, (limd) pp. Painted. 

LIM'NER, n. (Fr. enlumincur ; L. illuminator.) 1. One thas 
colors or paints on paper or parchment; one whe iicco 
rates buoka with initial pictures. 2. A portrait pai: 1. 

LIMN‘ING, ppr. Drawing; painting; painting in wv ..er 
colors. 

LIM'NING, «. The act or art of drawing or painung @ 
water-colors. Addison. 

LI'MOUS, a. [L. limosus.] Muddy ; slimy ; thick. ; 

LIMP, v. i. (Sax. lemp-healt.] To halt; to walk lamely. 

LIMP, nx. A halt; act of limping. 

LIMP, a. Va id; weak. Walton. 
IMP-ER, x. One that limps. 

LIM'PET, x. [L. sendy A univalve shel] of the genus 

atella, adhering to rocks. 

LIM'PID, a. (L. &mpidus.) Pore; clear ; transparent. 

LIM’PID-NESS, 2. Clearness ; purity. 

LIMP'ING, ppr. Halting ; walking lamely. 

LIMPING-LY, adr. Lamely ; in a hajting manner. 

LIM/SY, a. [W. Uymsi.}] Weak; flexible. Vew Kaglend. 

LI'MY, a. [See Lime.) 1. Viscous; glutinous. 2. Con- 
Ube lime. 3. Resembling lume ; having tbe qualities of 
ime, 

ay v. i, | Ice. linna.) To yield. 

LIN, n. [Celtic.] A pool or mere. 

Linch, n. A ledge ; a rectangular projection. Jennings. 

LIN COLN-GREEN, a. The color of stuff or cloth e fur- 
merly at Lincoln. Spenser. 

LINCHIPIN, n. (Sax. lyniz.] A pin used to prevent the 
wheel of a carriage from sliding off the axle-tree. 

LINET’URE, a. (. linctus.] Medicine taken by licking. 

LIN'DEN, or LIND, ». [Sax.,w., Dan. liad.) The lime 
tree, or teil-tree, of the genus tilia. Dryden. 

LINE, wn. (L. linea: Fr. ligne.) 1. In yeometry, aquantity ex- 
tended in length, without breadth or thickness ; or a limit 
terminating a surface. 2. A slender string ; a small cord 
or rope. 3. A thread, atring or cord extended to direct 
any operation. 4. Lineament; a mark in the kand ag 
face. 5. Delineation; sketch. 6. Contour; outline ; ex- 
terior limit of a figure.—7. In writing, priating, and ew 
graving, the words and letters which stand on a level im 
one row, between one margin and another.—s. In puetry 
& verse, or the words which form a certain number of 
feet, according to the measure. 9. A short letter ; a note. 
10. A rank or row of soldiers, or the disposition of an 
army drawn up with an extended front; or the like dis- 
position of a fleet prepared forengagement. 11. A trench or 
rampart ; an extended work in fortification. 12. Method; 
disposition. 1%. Extension ; limit; border. 14. Equator; 
equinectial circle. 15. A series of succession of progeny 
or relations, descending from a common progenitor. 16. 
The twelfth part of an inch. 17. A straight extended 
mark. 18. A straight or parnilel direction. 19. Occupa- 
tion; employment; department or course of business. 
20. Course ; direction. 21. Lint or flax.—22. In Acraldry 
lines are the figures used in armorieg to divide the shield 
into different parts, and to compose different figures .—23. 
In Scripture, line signifies a curd for measuring ; also, in 
struction, doctrine. /s. xxviii. 

Al right line, a straight or direct line; the shortest line 
that can be dmwn between two points.— Henzontal 
line, a line drawn parallel to the horizon.— £9 minoc- 
tial line, in geography, a great circle on the earths 
surface, at GO degrees distnnce from each pole, and bi- 
secting the earth at that part.—In astronomy, tl:e circle 
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which tne san seems to describe in March and September, 
when Use days and nights are of equal length.—Meridiaa 
diac, aN imaginary circle drawn through the two poles of 
the earth, and any past of its surface.—.4 ship uf the line 
a ship of war large enough to bave a place in the line of 
batue ; a ship carrying ¢4 guns or more. 

LINE, 0. ¢. [L. unum | Lo cover on the inside. 2. ‘To 
pul in the inside. 3. To place along by the side of any 
thing for guarding. 4. To strengthen by additional 
works ormen. 5. Tocover; to add acovering. t. To 

strengthes with any thing added. 7. To impregnate ; ap- 

plied ta irrational aatmals. 


irect line 

derived from ancestors. Shak. 4. Allied by direct de- 

ecent. 5. In the direction of a line.—ZLincal measure, the 
measure of length. 

LIN-E-AL/I-TY, a. The state of being in the form of a line. 
Am. Review. 

LIN E-AL-LY, adv. Ina direct line. 

LIN'E-A-MENT, n. [Fr. ; L. lineamentum.] Feature ; form ; 
make ; the outline or exterior of a body or figure, particu- 
larly of the face. 

LIN‘E-AR, a. [L. linearis.) 1. Pertaining to a line ; consist- 
ing of lines; in a straight direction.—2. In dvtany, like a 
line ; slender ; of the saine breadth throughout, except at 
the extremities. 

LIN'E-ATE, a. In botany, marked longitudinally with de- 


oe Mel lines ; as a Lineate lea 

L N-E-A‘TION, n. Draught; delineation, which see. 

LINED, pp. Covered on the inside. 

LINEN, «. [L. Gnum; Ir. in.] 1. Cloth made of flax or 
hemp. 2. under ent, 

LINEN, «. [L. liaeus.] 1. Made of flax or hemp. 2 Re- 
sembling linen cluth; white ; pale.—Fossd-linen, a kind 
of amianth. 

LIN’ EN-DRA-PER, » A person who deals in linens.— 
Livener and Gnenman, in a like seme, are obsolete. 

GING, w. [D.leng ; Lr. long.} A feb 

LING, x. 

LING, a Saxon termination, as in durling, firs 
primarily, state, condition or subject. 

LINGER, vo. i. (Sax. ae, 1. To delay ; to loiter; to 
remain or wait long ; to slow. 2. To hesitates to be 

- alow in deciding ; to be in suspense. 3. To remain long 
in any etate. 

LIN'GER, cv. t. To Shak. 

LIN’GER-ER, 2. Une who lingers. 

LIN‘GER-ING, ppr. 1. Delaying ; loitering. 9. «. Drawing 
out in time ; remaining long ; protracted. 

LIN'‘GER-ING, n. A delaying; a remaining long ; tardi- 


ness ; protraction. site Oe 
ee -ING-LY, adc. With delay; slowly ; tediously. 
He 


LIN GET, 2. [Fr kingot.) A small mass of metal. 


Ice. eng.) A species of long grass ; ae ae eke 
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LIN‘GLE, a. [Fr. igneul.} Shoemaker’s thread. 
LIN‘GO, a. lingua. nguage ; speech. [ Vulgar.) 
t LIN-GUA'CIOUS, a. (L. lnguaz.) Full of tongue ; lequa- 


cious. 

LIN-GUA-DENT’AL, a. [(L. Gagua and dens.} Formed or 
wttered by the joint use of the tongue and teeth ; as the 
letters d and ¢. Holder. 

LIN-GU A-DENT'AL, 2. An articulation formed by the 
ton and teeth. 

LIN‘GUA-FORM, a. [L. tages and ferm.}] Having the form 
or shape of the tongue. Martyn. 

{L. kngua.] Pertaining to the tongue. 


LIN'GUAL, a. tongu 

LIN'GUIST, x». (L. Lngua.] A person skilled in lan- 

LIN-GU-LATE, a. (L. lagulatus.] Shaped like the tongue 
or a strap. 


LING’ WORT, x. An herb. ; 

LIN‘GY, a. L Limber ; tall; flexible. Craren dialect. 2 
Active ; strong ; able to bear fatigue. Brockett. 

LINI-MENT, x. ,Fr.; L. linimentum.] A species of soft 
ointment. 

LIN‘ING, ppr. Covering on the inside, as a garment. 

LINING, x. 1. The inner covering of any thing, as of a 
garment or abox. 2, That which is within. 

LINK, x. [G. geleak: Dan. lenke.] 1. A single ring or di- 
vision of achain. 2 Any thing doubled and closed likea 
link. 3. A chain; any thing connecting. 4. Any single 
constituent part of a connected series. 5. A series ; a chain. 

LINK, a. [Gr. Avyvos; L. lychnus.] A torch made of tow 
or hérdse, &c., and pitch. yden. 

LINK, v. &. 1. To complicate. 2. To unite or connect by 
something intervening or in another manner. 

LINK, r. i. To be connected. Burke. 

LINK'BOY, or LINK/MAN, a. A boy or man that carries a 
link or torch to light passengers. Gay. 

LINKED, pp. United; connected. 

LINK'‘ING, ppr. Uniting ; connecting. 
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LIN'NET, n. (Fr. not.) A small singing bird of the genus 
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Sringila. 

LINSEED, See Lintsegp. 

LIN'SEY-WQOL'SEY, a. Made of linen and wool ; hence, 
vile ; mean ; of different and unsuitable parts. 

ee a laa x. Stuff made of lined and wool 
mixed. 

LIN‘“TUCK, #. A pointed staff with a crotch or fork af 
oue end, w hold a lighted match ; used in firing cannon, 
LINT, KR. {Max. dnet: L. lnteum.] Flax ; but mure gener- 
ally, linen scraped inty a soft substance, and used for 

dressing wounds and sores. 

LINTVEL, a. [F'r. dénteax ; Sp. lintel.) The head-piece of a 
douor-frame or window-frame ; the part of the re that 
lies on the side pieces. 

LINT SEED, a. [nt and seed ; Sax. linsid.) Flaxseed. 

LYON, «. [Fr.; L. leo, leonis.) 1. A quadruped of the genus 
herd very strong, fierce rapacious. 2. A sigu in the 

iac. 

LY'UN-ESS, x. The female of the lion kind. 

LYON-LIKE, or LION-LY, a. Like a lion ; fierce 

LI'ON-MET-TLED, a. Having the courage and spirit of 
alion. fillkouse 

LYON’S FOOT, a. A plant of the genus catanancke. 

LYON’S LEAF, a. A plant of the genus leuntice. 

LI'ON’S TAIL, x A plant of the genus leonurus. 

LIP, « (ax. lippa, Lippe; D. up; G., Dan. hppe.} J. The 
edge or border of the mouth. 2. The edge of any thing.— 
3. in botany, one of the two opposite divisions of a lubiate 
corol.— Tu make «lip, todrop the under lip in sullenness 
or contempt. 

LIP, r.t. ‘To kiss. Shak. 

LIP-DE-VO‘TION, n. Prayers uttered by the lips without 
the desires of the heat, 

LIP'-GOOD, a. Guod in profession only. B. Jonson. 

LIP'-LA-BOR, x. Labor or action of the lips without con- 
currence of the mind ; Words without sentiments. 

LIP‘O-GRAM, a. (Gr. Acctw and ypapya.) A writing ia 
which a single letter is wholly nied: 

LIP-O-GRAMMA-TIST, x. One who writes any thing, 
dropping | single letter. Addison. 

LI-POTIHY-MOUS, @. Swooning ; fainting. 

LI-POTH’Y-MY, 2. (Gr. AccroOupia.) A fainting ; aswon. 

LIPPED, a. 1. Having lips.—2. In dutany, labiate, 

LIPPI-TUDE, n. [L. lyppitude.] Soreness of eyes ; bleared- 
ness. Bacon. 

LIPY-WI8-DOM, 2. Wisdom in talk without practice ; wis- 
dom in words not supported by experience. 

LIQ’/UA-BLE, a. That may be melted. 

LI-QUATION, a. [L. liguatio.) 1. The act or operation of 
melting. 2. ‘The capacity of being melted: 

LIQUATE, v. i. [L. liao.) To melt ; toliquefy ; to de dis- 
solved. (Little used.) Woodicurd. 

LIQ-UE-FAOTION, n. [L. liguefactio.] 1. The act or op- 
eration of melting or dissolving ; the conversion of a solid 
into a liquid by the sole agency of heat or caloric. 2. ‘Ihe 
state of being inelted. 

LIQ’UE-FI-A-BLE, a. That may be melted, or changed 
from a solid to a liquid state. Bacon, 

LIQ)UE-FLER, a. ‘That which melts any solid substance. 

LIQIUUE-FY, vr. t. [Fr. ligucfier.] To melt; to dissolve ; to 
convert from a fixed or solid form to that of a liquid ; to 
melt by the sole agency of heat or caloric. 

LIQ‘UE-FY, r. i. To be melted ; to become liquid. 

LIQ‘UE-FY-ING . Melting ; becoming liquid. 

LLQUESCENCY, a. (L. lijuescentia,| Aptness to melt. 

LI-QUES-'CENT, a. Melting ; becoming fluid. 

LI-QUETR,, (le-kdre’) x. (Fr.] A spiritucus cordial. 

LIQUUID, (ik'wid) a. (L. ligudus.) Fluid; flowing or ca- 
pable of flowing ; not fixed orsotid. But /igrid is not pre- 
cisely synonymous with fuvid. Mercury and air are fivid, 
but not lignuid. 2. Soft; clear; flowing ; smooth. 3) Pro- 
nounced without any jar; smooth. 4. Dissolved ; “0t 
obtainable by law ; [nds. 

LIQ UID, xn. 1. A fluid or flowing substance ; 8 substance 
whose parts change their relative position on the sligh’est 
pressure, and which flows on an inclined plane.—2. In 
grammar, a letter which has a smooth flowing sound, or 
which flows smoothly after a mute; as / and r,in dia, 
bru. sand » are also called liquids 

LIQUULDATE, c. t. (Fr. liguider ; L. liguida.| 1. To clear 
from all obscurity. 2. To settle ; to adjust ; to ascertain 
or reduce to precision in amount. 3. Ty pay ; to settle, 
adjust and satisfy ; as a debt. 

LIQ'UI-DA-TED, pp. Settled ; adjusted ; reduced to cer- 
tainty ; paid. : 
LIQ’UL-DA-TING, ppr. Adjusting ; ascertaining ; paving. 
LIQ-UI-DA'TION, ». The act of settling and adjusting 
debts, or ascertaining their amount or the balance due. 
LIQ/UL-DA-TOR, n. He or that which liquidates or settles. 

E. Everett. 
erie eS n. (Fr. seni 1. The quality of being 
fluid or liquid. 2. Thinness. 

LIQ‘UID-NESS, n. The quality of being liquid ; fluency. 
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BGQvoOR, (lik‘ur) ». [Fr. ligueur ; L. leguor.] A Kquid or 
tluid substance ; commonly applied to spirituous fluids. 

LiallOR, ec. 4. To moisten; to drench. [L. u.}] Bacun. 

LIQ COR-ICE, See Licorice. 

LI='BON, ». A species of wine exported from Lisbon. 

LISH, a. Stout, active ; strong; nimble. Grose. 

LIR'-CON-FAN-CY, n. A tlower. 

LUUI-POOP, a. (Fr. lirtpiptea.] ‘The hood of a graduate. 

ae n. A cavity or hollow. d/ale. 

SP, v. 6 (G. lispela ; D. lispen ; Sax. vlisp, or vlips.) To 
speak with a particular articulation of the tongue and 
teeth, nearly as in pronouncing th. 

LISP, o. &. To pronounce with a lisp. 

LISP, n. The act of lisping, as iu uttering an aspirated ta for s. 

LISP ER, a. One that lisps. 

LISP ING, ppr. Uttering with a lisp. 

LiSPING-LY, ado. With a lhisp. /folder. 

LIS‘SOM, a. [probably from Sax. lesan.) Limber ; supple ; 
relaxed , loose ; free. 

LIST, n. (Rax., Sw. list; It., Sp. lista; Fr., Dan. liste.) 1. 
In commerce, the border, edge or selvage of cloth; a strip 
of cloth forming the border. 2. A line inclosing or form- 
ing the extremity of a piece of ground, or field of combat, 
hence, the ground or field inclused for a race or combat 
4. A limit or boundary ; a border.—4. In urchitecture, a 
little square molding ; 3 fillet; called also a lute!. 5. A 
roll or catalogue, that is, a row or line. 6. A strip of 
cloth ; a Allet.— Civil list, in Great Hritain and the United 
States, the civil officers of government, a3 judges, embas- 
sadors, secretaries, &c. [lence it ix used fur the revenues 
or appropriations of public money for the support of the 
civil officers. 

LBST, ». ¢. 1. To enroll; to register in a list or catalogue ; 
toenlst. 2. Fo engage in the public service, as suldiers. 
Dryden, 3. Tuinclose toreambat. 4. Tu sew together, as 
strips of cloth ; or to form a border. 5, To cover with a 
list, or with strips of cloth. 6. To hearken ; to attend. 

LIST, o. «. To engage in public service by enrolling oue’s 
name ; to enlist. 

LIST, 7.2. (Sax. /ystan.} Properly, to lean or incline; to 
be propense ; hence, to desire or choose. 

LIST, a. In the language of seamen, an inclination to one 
side ; as, the ship has a /ist to port. 

LISTED, pp. 1. Striped ; particotored in stripes. 2. Cov- 
ered with list. 3. {nclused fur combat. 4. Engaged in 

ublic service; enrolled, 

LISIYEL, a. A list in architecture ; a fillet. Encyc. 

LISTEN, (lien) 2. i. (Sax. lystan or hlystan.) 1. To heark- 
en ; to give eur; to attend closely witha view to hear. 2. 
To obey ; to yield to advice ; to follow adinonition. 

LIST‘EN, (lis'n) r,t. To hear; to attend. Shak. 

LIST’EN-ER, n. One whe listens ; a hearkener. 

LISTER, n. One who makes a list or rol. 

LIST FUL, a, Attentive. Spraser, 
IST'ING, ppr. Inclosing fur combat; covering with list; 
enlisting. 

LIST’ LESS, @. Not listening; not attending ; heediess ; 
inattentive ; thoughtless ; careless. 

LIST'LESS.LY, adc. Without attention ; beedlesaly. 

LIST LESS-NESS, vn. Inattention , heedlessnens ; indiffer- 
ence to what is passing and may be interesting. 

LIT, pret. of light; as, the bird 4 on a tree. [/uelegant.} 

LIT: A-NY, n. (Fr. litanie ; Gr. Acraveir.} A solemn forin of 
su plication, used in public worship. 

ft LITE, a. A title ; a small portion. Chaucer. 

LITE, a. Little. 
ETRE, or LYTER, 2. fae litre.) A French measure of 
capacity ; equal to nearly 2§ wine pints. 

LIT-ER-AL, a. [Fr.; L. litera.] 1. According to the letter ; 
rimitive ; real ; not figurative or metaphorical, 2. Fol- 
wing the letter or exact words ; not free. 3. Consisting 

of lett srs. 

LII'ER-AL, x. Literal meaning. Brown. 
IT‘ER-AL-ISM, 2. That which accords with the letter. 
LIT-ER-AL/I-TY, ». Original or literal meaning. Brown. 
LIT'ER-AL-LY, ade. 1. According to the primary and 
natural import of words ; not figuratively. 2 With close 

adherence to words ; word by word. 

LITYER-A-RY, a. (L. literartas.] 1, Pertaining to letters or 
Kternture ; respecting learning or learned men. 2. De- 
rived from Snidicne 3. Furnished with erudition ; versed 
in letters. 4. Consisting in letters, or written or printed 
compositions 

LIT ER-ATE, a. [L. literatus,] Learned; lettered; in- 
structed in learning and science. Johnson. 

LIT-ER-A'TT, n. plu. (L. literatus.] The learned ; men of 
erudition. Spectator. 

LIT'ER-A-TOR, a. [1..] A pe:.y school-master. Burke. 

LIT'ER-A-TURB, n. Le kite atura.) Learning ; acquaint- 
ance with letters or 

{LITH, w. [Sax.} A joint or limb. Chaucer 

LI-THAN THRAX, n. (Gr. A: Bus and arOoné, | Stone. coul, 

LITH ARGE, a. Fr.) A semi-vitreous oxyd of lend 
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LITHE, a, [Sax. lith, lithe ; W. liyth.] That may be canily 
bent; pliant; flexible ; limber. MWuton. 

tLIYuk, c. t. 1. To smooth; to soften ; to palliate. Cham 
cer. 2. ‘To listen. See Listan. 

LTPHE NESS, a. Flexibility ; limberness. 

LIFHE-SOME, a. Pliaut ; nimble ; lumber. Scott. 

{ LYIFH‘ER, a. 1. Soft; pliant. Shak. 2. [Sax. lytar.} Bad 
corrupt. Woulton, 

t LTPH ER-LY, ade. Slowly ; lazily. Berret. 
LIFILER-NESS, xn. [dleness ; laziness. Barret. 

ITH-A, x. A new alkali, found in a mineral called pete. 
lite, of which the basis is a neta) called litdium. 

LITH'I-ATE, a. (Gr \sOos.) A salt or compound formed 
by the lithic acid combined wit) a base. 

LITIL IE, a. Pertaining to the stone in the bladder. 

LITH-O-BIB'LI-ON. See Litnornyn. 

LITH-O-€ARP, n. (Gr. ABes and xapwos.] Fossil fruit ; 
fruit petrified. Dict. Nat. Hist. 

LITHO-€UOL-LA, a». (Gr. \cOus and soddg.) A coment 
that unites stones. Ask. 

LITH-O-DEN'DRON, nw. (Gr. \1805 and devdpor-} Coral 

LITH-O-GEN'‘E-SY, n. (Gr. Bus and yereasse] The doc 
trine or science of the origin of minerals. 

LITH-O-GLYPH'ITE, n. (Gr. \cB0¢ and yAvge.] A fowsid 

Teo rn. Une whu practices lithography. 
TH-O-GRAPHA€ oni 

LITH-O-GRAPHULEAL, | & Pertaining to Kthography 

LITH-O-GRAPIVI-€AL-LY, ade. By the lithographic art. 

L1I-THOG'RA-PHY, n. (Gr. AWGos_ and ypagw.} The art of 
engraving, or of tracing letters, figures or other devigns on 
stone, and of transferring them to paper by impression. 

LITH-0-LOG‘1€, a. Pertaining to the science of 

LITILO-LOG'L@AL, | stones. 

LI-THOL/O-GIST, a. A person skilled in the science of 
stones, 

LI-THOL/O-GY, a. [Gr. AsBos and Aoyes.} 1. The ecience 
or natural history of stones. 2. A treauuse en stones tound 
in the body. Coze. 

LITH'‘0-MAN-CY, n. (Gr. Ares and pavraa.)] Divination 
or prediction of events by means of stones. own. 

LITH-O-MAR GA, ( n. (Gr. Ars, and L. marga.}) An earth 

LITH'O. MARGE, of two species. 

LITH-ON-TRIP'TIE, a. (Gr. AcBos and rpBo.) Having the 
quality of dissolving the stone mm the bladder or Kidneys. 

LETH-ON-TRIP'TI€, nv. A medicine which has the power 
of dissolving the stone in the bladder or kidneys. 

LITWON-TRIP-TOR, or LITH'O-TRIT-OR, a. An instru 
ment for triturating the stone in the bladder. 

LITHON-TRIP-TY, or LEITH O-TRIT-Y, 2. The opera 
tion of triturating the stone in the biadder. 

LI-'THOPH A-GOUS, a. [Gr. Ac8os and ¢ayw.] Faring or 
swallowing stones or gravel, as the ostrich. 

LITH O-PHOS-PHOR, a. (Gr. Acdos and ¢ecgopes.] A 
stone that becomes s>osphoric by heat. 

LITH-O-PHOS PHOR IE, a. Pertatuing to lithophosphor ; 
becoming phosphoric by beat. 

LITH O-PHYL, re. ae AwWos and g¢udAXoy.] Bibliolite oF 
lithubiblion, fossil leaves. 

LITH O-PHY TE, n. (Gr, Ac80g and dvrov.} Stone-coral. 

LITH-O-PHYT‘I€, a. Pertaining to lithophytes. 

i ectates Pertaning to or consmting of lith- 
ophytes, 

LITH'O-TOME, x. [Gr. A\sBos and repve.] A stone so 
formed naturally ag to appear as if cut artificially. 

LITH-O-TOMHE€, a. Pertaining to or performed by lithoto- 


my. 

LETHOT:O-M IST, n. One who performs the operation of 
cutting for the stone in the bladder. 

LI-THOT'O-MY, n. (Gr. Acos and repyw.] The cperete, 
ast or practice of eutting for the stone in the bladder. 

BA-THOX YLE, n. (Gr. Aces and gvAov.] Petrified wood. 

LVFHUY, a. Easily bent; pliable. 

LIT I-GANT, a. Contending in law ; engaged in a lawsuit. 

LIT'I-GANT, n. A person engaged in a lawsuit. 

LIT’'I-GATE, vr. ¢. (L. tied To contest in law ; to prose- 
cute or defend by pleadings, exhibiuen of evidence, and 
judicial debate. 

LIT'1-GATF, vc. | To diapute in law ; to carry on a uit by 
judicial process, 

LIT 1-GA-TED, pp. Contested judicially. 

LIT'LGA-TING, ppr. Contesting in law. 

LIT-I-GA'TION, 1. The act or process of on 8 
suit in a court of law or equity for the recovery of a right 
or claim ; a judicial contest. 

LL-TIG IOUS, a. [Fr. litiyiewr ; L. itigioens,) 1. Inelined to 
epoeblaa contest , given to the practice contending ia 

aw; quarrelsome ; contentious. 2. Disputable ; contro 
vertible ; subject to contention. 

LI-TIGYOUS-LY, adr. In a contentious manner. 

LI TIG [OUS.NESS, 2. A disposition ta engage In ar te 
carry on lawsuits , inclination to judicial contests. 
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LIT W'S, or LAC/MUS, a. A blue pigment, formed from 
acchil, a species of lichen. See ARCHIL. 

LIC ORN, a. A bird, @ species of thrush. 

LIT OTE, a. (Gr. Asros.] Diminution ; extenuation. 

TES > ®. (Sax. lictun.] A place where the dead are re- 

rstted. 

1b TER,» [Fr. littere. . A vehicle furmed with shafts 
suppor ing a bed between them, in which a person may 
be burne by men or by @ hurse. 2. Straw, hay or other 
soft substance, used as a bed fur horses and for other pur- 
pores. 3. (Ice. lider.] A brood of young pigs, kittens, 
puppies, or other quadrupeds. 4. A birth of pigs or other 
small animals. 5. Waste matters, shreds, fragments and 
the like, scattered on a floor or other clean place. 

UIT TER, v.t. 1. To bring forth young, as swine and other 
small quadrupeds. 2. To scatter over carelessly with 
shreds, fragments and the like. 3. To cover with straw 
orhay. 4. Tusupply with litter. 

LIT TERED, pp. 1. Furnished with straw. 2. a. Covered 
or oversp with ‘itter. 

LIT TLE, a. , comp. less, lesser; eup. least. (Sax. lytel, 
lytle ; Scot. lite, lyte.] 1. Sinall in size or extent; not 
great or large. 2. Short in duration. 3. Small in quan- 
tity oramount. 4. Ofsmal dignity, power or importance. 
5. Of smasl toree or effect ; slight; iuconsiderable. 

Ut TLE, a t. Asmall quantity or amount. 2. A small 
space. 3. Any thing small, slight, or of inconsiderable 
im co. 4. Not much. 

LITTLE, adv. {na small degree; slightly. 2. Not much ; 
in a small quantity or space of time. 3. In some degree ; 
slightly ; sometimes preceded by a. 

LIT'TLE-NESS, 2. ]. Smaliness of size or bulk. 2. Mean- 
ness; want of grandeur. 3. Want of dignity. 4. Mean- 

. hess ; penuriousness. 

L!T-TO-RAL, a. [L. littoralis.] Belonging toa shore. [L.s.] 

LIT U-ITE, «. A fossil sbell. 


LI-TURGIE, jo Pertaining to a liturgy. 


LI-TUR GI-€ 

LITUR-GY, n. (Fr. litergie ; Sp., It. itergia.) Ina gen- 
eral sense, all public ceremonies that belong to’ divine 
service; hence, among the Kumunists, Uie mass; and 
among Protestants, the common prayer, or the formulary 
of public prayers. 

LIVE, (liv) v1. 

1. To abide ; to dwell ; to have settled residence in any 
lace. 2. To continue ; to be permanent ; not to perish. 
3. ‘To be animated ; to have the vital principle. 4. To 
have the principles of vegetable life. 5. Tu pass life or 
time in @ particular manner, with regard to habits or con- 
alition. 6. To continue in hfe; as, the way to lice long is 
to be temperate. 7. To live, emphatically ; toenjoy life , 
to be in a state of happiness. &. ‘To teed ; to subsist ; lo 
be nourished and supported in Jife. 9. To subsist; to be 
maintained in life ; to be supported. 10. To remain un- 
destroyed ; to float ; not tosink or founder. 1]. Toexist; 
t> have being.—12. In Scripture, to be exempt from death, 
temporal or spiritual. 13. To recover from sickness ; to 
have life prolonged. John iv. 14. To be inwardly quick- 
ened, nourished and actuated by divine influence or faith. 
Gal. ii. 15 To be greatly refreshed, comforted and ani- 
. 16. To appear as in life or rewlity ; to be mani- 
fest in real character.— 7's lire with. 1. ‘To dwell or to be 
a lodger with. 2. To cohabit; to have intercourse, as 
male and female. ; 

“ive, OW v.t. 1. To continue in, constantly or habitual- 
ly. 2. To act habitually in conformity to. 

LI Ve, a. 1. Having life ; having respiration and other or- 
ganic functions in operation, or in a capacity to operate ; 
not dead. 2. Having vegetable life. 3. Containing fire ; 
ignited ; not extinct. 4. Vivid, as color. 

t LIVE, n. Life. 

t{ LYVE'LESS. See LirEcess. 

“LIVE: LLHOOD, pn. [lively and hvod.} 

eupport of life ; maintenance. 
TV E‘LI-LY. See LivELY. : 
IVE'LI-NESB, x. 1. The quality or state of being lively or 
animated ; sprightliness ; vivacity ; aniination ; spirit. 2. 
An appearance of life, animation or spirit. 3. Brisknese ; 
activity ; effervescence, as of liquors. 

t LIVE’LODE, for livelihvod. Hubberd’s Tale. ; 

LIV E'LONG, (liv'long) a. [live and long.) 1. Long in pass- 
ing. 2. Lasting; durable ; [ols.] 3. A piant of the genus 
scdum. 

“IV LY 
Gay ; 
ed 


Sax. liban, leofan, lifian ; Goth. liban.]} 


Means of living ; 


a. 1. Brisk ; vigorous; vivacious; active. 2. 
. 9. Representing life. 4. Animated ; spirit- 

< De > energetic, 

LIVELY, adv. 1. Briskly; vigorously; [!.u.] /Jayward. 
2. With strong resemblance of life ; [/. u.] Dryden. 

“VER, 2. One who lives. Prior. 

“Iv ER, x. [Sex- ye lifre.] A viscus or intestine of con- 
siderable size an of a reddish color. 

CIV ER-COL-OR, a. Dark red ; of the color of the liver. 

LIV’ERED, a. Having a liver ; a8, white-livered. 

LI Vv ER-GROWN, a. Having a large hver. Graunt. 


———— — 
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LIVIER-STONE, n. (G. leder-stein.) A atone. 

LIV ER WORT, a. The name of many species ot plants. 

LIVIER-Y, x. (Norm, ; Fr. derrer.) 1. The act of delivering 
Saree of lands or tenements ; @ term of Ruygitsé (ar 

~ Release from wardslip ; deliverance. 3. ‘The writ by 
which prssession is obtained. 4. ‘The state of being Kept 
ata certuin rate. 5. A form of dress by which noblemen 
and geutlemen distinguish their servants. 6. A particular 
drexs or garb, appropriate or peculiar to particular times or 
things. 7. ‘The whole body of liverymen in London. 

LIV ER-Y, v. t. To clothe in livery. SAak. 

LIV'ER-Y-MAN, x. 1. One who wears a livery ; a8 a ser- 
vant.—2. In London, a freeman of the city, of some dis- 
tinction. 

ee ee n. A stable where borses are kept fur 

re. 

LIV ES, 2. ; pla. of Lira. 

LIVESTOCK, nx. [lorses, cattle and smaller dumestie ani- 
mals ; a term applied in America to such animals as may 
be exported alive tor foreign market. ° 

LIV‘ID, a. [Fr. licude : L. fividus.) Black and blue ; of a 
lead color ¢ discolored, as Hesh by contusion. 

LiVID NERS, n. A dark color, like that of bruised flesh 

ge ata A . Dwelling ; residing ; existing ; subsisting 5 
having life, or the vital tunctious in operation ; not dead 


2. a. issuing continually from the earth ; running; flow- 
. J @& ucing action, animation and vigor ; quick- 
ening. 


LIV‘ING, x. He or those who are alive; usually with a 

lural signification. 

LIV'LNG, n. Means of subsistence ; estate. 2. Power of 
continuing life. 3. Livelihood. 4. The benefice of a 
clergyman. 

LIV ING-LY, adv. In a living state. Brown. 

LI-VON'I-€A TER'RA, a. A species of fine bole found in 
Livonia. : 

LIVRE, Wvur) a. [Fr.; L. dbra.] A French money of 
account, equal to 2U sous, or 10 pence sterling. 

LIX-tV'l-AL, or LIX-IV'1-OUS, a. [L. Ucirius.] 1. Ob- 
tained by lixiviation ; impregnated with alkaline salt. 2, 
Containing salt extracted frum the ashes of wood. 3. Of 
the color of lye ; resembling lye. 4. Having the qualities 
of alkaline salts from wood ashes. 

LIX-IV'I-ATE, a. Ll. Pertaining to lye or iixivium ; of 

LAX-IVILA-TED, } the quality of alkaline salts. 2. Lm 
pregnated with salts from wood ashes, 

LIX-IVI-ATE, vc. t. [L. acivia, lirivium.) To form lye ; to 
inpregnate with salts from wood ashes. 


} LIX-IV-1-A’TION, x. The process of ext::.ciing alkaline 


saits from asbes b uring water on them. 

LIX-IV'L-UM, n. C ) Lye; water impreg:.::.cd with alka- 
line salts imbibed from wood ashes. 

LIZARD, a. (Fr. lezarde: L. lacertus.] In zoology, 8 ge- 
nus of amphibious animals, called lucerta, and compre 
hending the crocodile, alligator, chameleon, salamander, &6& 

LIZ/ARD-TAIL, 2. A plant of the genus saururus. 

LL. D. Letters standing for Doctur of Laws, the tide of as 
honorary degree. 

LO, erclam. (Sax. la.] Look ; see ; behold ; observe. 

LOACH, or LOCHE, x. [Fr. locke.) A small fish of the ge 
nus cubitis, inhabiting small clear streams. 

LOAD, n. (Sax. Alad, or lade.) 1. A burden; that which ts 
laid on or put in any thing fur conveyance. 2. Any heavy 
burden; a large quantity borne or sustained. 3. That 
which is borne with pain or difficulty ; agrievous weight ; 
encumbrance ; ina literal sense. 4. Weight or violence 
of blows. 5. A quantity of food or drink that oppressea, 
or as much as can be borne.—6. Among miners, the quan- 
tity of nine dishes of ore, each dish being about half a 
hundred weight. 

LOAD, tc. t.; pret. and pp. loaded ; [lvaden, formerly used, 
is obsolete.) 1. ‘I'o lay on a burden ; to put on or in some- 
thing to be carried, or as much as can be carried. 2. To 
encumber ; tu lay on or put in that which is borne with 
pain or difficulty. 3. To make heavy by something added 
or appended. 4. To bestow or confer on in great abund. 


ance. 

LOAD ED, fr. 1. Charged with a load or cargo ; havinga 
burden. 2. Burdened with any thing oppressive. 

LOADER, wn. One who puts on a load. 

LOADING, ppr. Charging with a load; burdening ; en- 
cumbering ; charging, as a gun. 

LOADING, n. A cargo; a burden ; also, any thing that 
makes part of a joad. 

t LOAD/MAN-AGE, a. Pilotage ; skill of a pilot. 

t LOADSIMAN, a. [load and man.} A pilot. 

+t LOADSTAR, or LODE'STAR, nw. [lead and star.) The 
etar that leads ; the polestar ; the cynosure. ahieeia 


LOADSTONE, rn. [from the verb lead and stone. 
orthography, lodestone, is most correct. The native mag- 


lowest state of oxydation, which 
metailic iron. See Lopgstoneg. 
Max. Alas, or laf.] 1. A masse of 


net, an ore of iran in 
has the power of attractin 
LOAF, 2.; plu Loavas. 
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bread when baked. 2. A mass or hump, as of sugar. 3. 
Any thick mass. 

LOAF!-SUG-AR, (léfe‘shug-ar) a. Sugar refined and formed 
into a conical] mass. 

LOAM, a. (Sax. lum; D. leem.}] A natural mixture of sand 
and clay with oxyd of iron; a species of ear.n or soil of 
different colors. 

LOAM, v. t. To cover with loam. Moron. 

LOAM'Y, a. Consisting of loam ; partaking of the nature of 
loam, or resembling it. 

JOHAN, xn. [Sax. lun, hlen.) 1. The act of lending ; a lend- 
ing. 2. That which is lent. 3. Something furnished for 
tempurary use, on the condition that it shall be returned 
or its equivalent, but with a compensation for the use. 4. 
A furnishing ; permission to use ; grant of the use. 

LOAN, v.t. [Sax. lenan; G. lehnen.] To lend ; to deliver 
to another for temporary use ; or to deliver for temporary 
use, on condition that an equivalent in kind shall be re- 
turned, with a compensation for the use, us in the case of 
money at interest. Ramsay. Kent. 

LOAN!-OF-FICE, x. In America, a public office in which 
loans of money are negotiated for the public. 

LOAN'-OF-. FI-CER, 2. A public officer empowered to su- 
perintend and transact the business of a loan-office. 

LOATH, /a@. (Sax. lath, lathian. See Lotu.] Distiking ; 

LOTH unwilling ; reluctant. 

LOAFHE, v.t. To hate ; to look on with hatred or abhor- 

LOFHE, rence ; particularly, to feel disgust at food or 
drink. See Lotng. 

LOATIFER, sw. One that loathes. 

LOATH-FUL, a. 1. Hating ; abhorring through disgust. 2. 
Abhorred ; hated. Spenser. 

LOATHING, ppr. Hating from disgust ; abhorring. 

LOATH ING-LY, adv. In a fastidious manner. 

LOATH'LI-NESS, 2. The quality of exciting disgust or 
abhorrence. 

LOAFH'LY, a. Hateful; exciting hatred. Spenser. 3 
ATHI!LY, adv. Unwillingly ; reluctantly. See I oruuy. 
LOATH NESS, x. Unwillingness ; reluctance. See Lotn- 


NESS. 

LOATINSOME, a. 1. Disgusting; exciting disgust. 2. 
Hateful ; abhorred ; detestable. 3. Causing fastidiousness. 
Sce LotuHrsome. 

LOAFH'SOME-LY, ado. In a loathsome manner. 

LOATH SOME-NERSS, n. The quality which excites dis- 
gust, hatred or abhorrence. Addison. 

LOAVES, n. plu. of Loar. 

LOB, n. [W. llvd.] 1. A dull, heavy, sluggish person. 2. 
Something thick and heavy. Walton. 

LOR, r.t. To let fall heavily or lazily. Shak. 

LO'BATE, or LOBED, a. Consisting of lobes.—In botany, 
divided to the middle into parts distant from each other, 
with convex margins. .Vartyn. 

LOB BY, x. 1. An opening before a room, or an entrance 
into a principal apartment, where there is a considerable 
space between that and the portico or vestibule. 2. A 
small hall or waiting room. 3. A small apartinent taken 
from a hall or entry.—4. In a ship, an apartinent cloee be- 
fore the captain’s cabin.—5. In agriculture, a confined 
place for cattle, formed by hedges, trees or other fencing, 
near the farm-yard. 

LOD€OCK, a. A sluggish, stupid, inactive person ; a tob. 
Breton. 

LOBE, n. [Fr. lobe.] 1. A part or division of the lungs, liv- 
er, &c. 2. The lower, soft part of the ear. 3. A division 
of a simple leaf. 4. The cotyledon or placenta of a seed. 

LOBED, a. Lobate, which see. 

LOB'LOL-LY, 2. A kind of senfaring dish. Chambers. 

LORS: POUND, x. A prison. Hudibras. 

LOBSTER, x. (Sax. leppestre, or lopystre.] A crustaceous 
fish of the genus cancer. : 

LOBULE, x. [Sp. lobulo.] A small lobe. 

LOCAL, a. (Fr., Sp. local; L. loralis.] 1. Pertaining to 
a place, or to a fixed or limited portion of space. 2. Lim- 
ited or confined to a spot, place, or definite district. —3. 
Tn la:r, local actions are such as must be brought in a par- 
ticular county, where the cause arises. 

LO-C€AL/LTY, n. 1. Existence in a place, or in a certain 
portion of space. 2. Limitation to a county, district or 
place. 3. Position ; situation ; place; purticularly, geo- 
graphical place or situation. 

LO CAL-LY, adv. With respect to piace ; in place. 

LO'CATE, v. t. [L. loco, locatus.) 1. Toplace ; to set ina 
particular spot or position. Cumberland. 2. To select, 
survey and settle the bounds of a particular tract of land ; 
or to designate a portion of land by limits. United States. 
3. To designate and determine the place of. .V. England. 

LOCA-TED, pp. Placed ; situated ; fixed in place. — 

L& €A-TING, ppr. Placing ; designating the place of. 

LO-€A'TION, ». 1. The act of placing, or of designating 
the plaee of. 2. Situation with respect to place. 5 That 
which is located ; a tract of land designated in place. U. 
States.—A4. In the col lai, a leasing on rent. 


® See Synopsis 
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LOCH, n. [Gaelic.; A lake; a bay or arm of the sea ; used 
in Scotland, 

LOCH, 2. Lock, ur lohock, isan Arabian name for the forms 
of medicines called eclegmus. lanbatices, Linctures, and 
the like. 

LOCHIAGE, n. [Gr. Joyayes.}] In Greece, an officer who 
comnmanded a lochus or cohort. -Witfurd. 

LOCHE. See Loacn. 

LOVEHI-A, n. (Gr. Aoyeta.) Evacuations which follow 
childbirth. 

LO/€HI-AL, a. Pertaining to evacuations from the womo 


after childbirth. 

LOCK, x. (Sax. loc, or vie 1, An instrument used to fas- 
ten doors, chess and the like. 2. The part of a musket 
or fowling-piece or other fire-arnm, which contains the 
pan, trigger, &e. 3. The barrier or works of a canal, 
which confine the water. 4. A grapple in wrestling. 5 
Any inclosure. 6. A tuft of hair; a plexus of woul, bay 
or other like substance ; a flock ; a ringlet of hair. 

LO€K'-KEEP-ER, vr. One who attends the locks of a ennal. 

LO€K'-PAD-DLE, x. A small sluice that serves tw Gi) and 
empty a lock. 

LO€K!-SIL, n. An angular piece of timber at the bottom of 
a lock, against which the gates shut. 

LO€EK’-WEIR, 2. A paddle-weir, in canals. 

LO€K, v.¢. 1. To fasten with a particular instrument. 2 
To shut up or confine, as with alock. 3. To close fast. 
4. To embrace closely. 5. To furnish with locks, asa 
canal. 4. To connne; to restrain.—7. In fencing, to 
seize the sword-arm of an antagonist. 

LO€EK, r.i. J. To become fast. 2. To unite closely by 
mutual insertion. Boyle. 

LO€K'AGE, n. 1. Materials forlocksinacanal. 2. Works 
which form a lock on acanal. 3. Toll paid for passing 
the locks of a canal. 

LOCKED, pp. Made fast by a lock ; furnished with a lock 
or locks ; closely embraced. 

LO€K:‘ER, n. A close place, as a drawer or en apartment in 
a ship, that may be closed with a lock. 

LO€CK/ET, n. (Fr. loguer.) A small lock ; a catch or spring 
to fasten a necklace or other ornament. 

LO K'RAM, x. A sort of course linen. Hanmer. 

LO€K!/RON, n. A kind of ranunculus. 

LOCK SMITH, n. An artificer whoee occupation is to make 
locks. 

LOCK'Y, a. Having locks or tufts. Sher rood. 

LO-€0-MO'TION, 2. [L. locus and motio.) 1. The act of 
moving from place to place. 2. The power of moving 
from piace to place. 

LO-€O-MOTIVE, a. Moving from place to place ; changing 
place, or able to change place. 

LO. €0-MO-TIV‘-TY, n. The power of changing place. 

LO€E'U-LA-MENT, u. [L. loculumentum.) lr boteag, the 
cell of a pericarp in which the seed ia lodged. 

LO'EUST, n. [L. locusta.] An insect of the genus gryllus 

LOCUST, on. A name of several plants and trees. 

LO'CUST-TREE, a. A tree of the genus //ymenca. 

t LO-€0'TION, nw. Discourse ; manner of speech; phrase. 

LODE, a. [from Sax. ledan.] 1. Among wiaers, a mretaltie 
vein, or any regular vein or course. Cyc. 2. A cul of 
reach of water. Cyc. 

LODE'-STONE, n. [from the verb to [e.d, and stone.) 1 
A magnet, an ore of iron. 2. A name given by Cornish 
miners to a species of stones, called, also, Na-stenes. 

t LODGIA-BLE, a. Capable of affording a tempormry ahode. 

LODGE, vo. t. (Fr. loger; It. logeria.) 1. ‘To eet, tay or de- 
posit for keeping or preservation, fora longer or shurtes 
tine. 2. To place ; to plant; toinfix. 3. To fix; toset- 
tle in the heart, mind or memory. 4. To furnish with 3 
temporary habitation, or with an accommodation for a 
night. 5. To harbor; to cover. 6. To atiord place to; 
to contain for keeping. 7. To throw in or on. &. To 
throw down ; to lay flat. 

LONGE, ¢.i. 1. To reside ; to dwell ; to rest ina place. 2 
To rest or dwell for a time, as for a night, a week, a 
month. 3. To fall Hat, as grain. 

LODGE, 2. 1. A small house in a pirk or forest, for a tem. 
wary pince of rest at night; a temporary habitation , 3 
ut. 2. A small house or tenement appended toa larger. 

3. A den; a cave; any place where a wild beast dwell. 

LODGED, pp. Placed at rest ; deposited 5 infixed ; firnish. 
ra accommodations for a bight or other short tins ; 
nid flat. 3 

LODG'ER, x. 1. One who lives ut board, or in a hired room. 
or who has a bed in another’s house for a night. 2. One 
that resides in any place for a time. 

LODG'ING, ppr. 1. Placing at rest; depositing ; furnishing 
lodgings. 2. Resting fora night; residing for a time. 

LODG'ING, x. 1. A place of rest for a night, of of residence 
for a time ; temporary habitation ; apartment. 2. Place 
of residence. 3. Harbor; cover; place of rest. 4. Coi:- 
venience for repose at night. 

LODG'MENT, x. [Fr. logement.j 1. The ret of lodging, « 
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LOI 
he tain ut 3; & being placed or deposited at 
rest fo. hceping for a time or tor permanence. 2. Accu- 


mulation or collection of something deposited or remaining 
at rest. —3. In militury affairs, an encampment made by 
anarmy. 4. A Work cast up by besiegera during their 
appruaches, in some dangerous post. 
leer. v. i. To laugh. Saak. 

FT, ». (Dan. lost; Sax. lyfte.} 1. 
evation of one story os floor above 
room or place. Pupe. 

LOFT'-L 1. On high ; in an elevated place. 2. 
Proudly ; haughtily. 3. With elevation of language, dic- 
tion or sentiment ; sublimely. 4. In an elevated attitude. 

LOFT I-NESS, x. f, Height ; elevation in place or position ; 
altitide 2. Pride; h tiness. 3. Elevation of atti- 
tude or mien. 4. Sublimity ; elevation of diction or een- 
tument. 

LOFTY, a. 1. Elevated in place; high. 2 Elevated in 
condition orcharacter. 3. Proud; bauglity. 4. Flevated 
in sentiment or diction ; sublime. 5. Strtely ; diguified. 

LOG, a. [D. log, logge, heavy.] 1. A balky piece or stick 
of timber unhewed.—2. {n navigation, a machine for 
measuring the rate of a sbip’s velucity through the water. 
3. (Heb. 95.) A Hebrew measure of liquids, 

LOG, c.. To move to and fro, Polirhcle. 

7-BOAKD, x. In navigatiwa, two bards, shutting like 
a book, and divided into columns, containing the hours of 
the day and night, direction cf the wind, course of the 
ship, «c., from waich is forined the Jog-book. 

LOG '-BOQOK, 2. A book into which are transcribed the con- 
tents of the log-board. Mar, Dict. 

LOG -HOUSE, (x. A house or hut whose walls are coin- 

LUG -HUT posed of logs luid on each other. 

LOG -LINE, n, Aline or cord about a hundred and fifty 
fathoms in length, fastened to the log by means of two 


Ina bit he the el- 
another. A high 


le gs. 
LOG'-REEL, a. A reel in the gallery of a ship, oo which 
the jog-line is wound. Mar. Dict. 
LOG A-RITHM, x. (Fr. lugarithme.} Logarithins are the 
exponents of a series of powers and roots. Day. 
LOG-A-RITH-MET'I€ 
LOG-A-RITH-MET!L-@AL, { a. Pertaining to logarithms ; 
LOG-A-RITU' MIE consisting of logarithms. 
LOG-A-RITH/ML@AL, 


* LOUWGATS, n. The name of a play or game, the same as 


is now called kettle-pins. Hanmer. 

LOUW'GER-HEAD, 2. 1. A blockhead ; a dunce; a dolt; a 
thick-skull. Shak. 2. A spherical mass of iron, with a 
long handle.—To fall to logyerheads, or to go to log rer- 
heads, to come to blows; to fall to fighting without 


ween. 

COG GER-HEAD-ED, a. Dull ; stupid ; doltish. Shak. 

LOG'IE, 2. [Fr. logigue ; L 
ing and reasoning justly. Watts. The purpose of losric is 
to direct the intellectual powers in the investigation af 
truth, and in the communication of it to others. fHede. 

LOG'LEAL, a. 1. Pertaining w logic; used in logic. 2 
According to the rules of logic. 3. Skilled in logic ; 
Mpbrte in the art of thinking and reasoning ; discrim- 

nating. 

LOG LeAL-LY, adv. According to the rules of logic. 

LO-GICIAN, a. A person skilled in logic. Pope. 

LO-GISTIE, a. Relating to sexagesimal fractions. 

LOG'MAN, ». 1. A man who carries Suga. Shak. 2. One 
whose occupation is to cut and convey logs to a mill ; 
[focal.] United States. ; 

LOG.-U-GR APH'I€ 

see oO GRAPHILGAL, }@ Pertaining to logography. 

LO-GOG'RA-PHY, 2. [Gr. \oyos and ypagw.} A method 
of printing, in which a type represents a word, instead of 
forming a letter. 

¢ LOG‘O-GRIPHE, x. (Gr. Aoyos and ypides.) A sort of rid - 
dle. B. Jonson. 

4 LO-GOM'A-€HIST, x. One who contends about words. 
E. T. Fitch. 

£0-GOMIA-€HY, zn. (Gr. Aeyos and paxn.) Contention in 
words merely, or rather a contention about words ; a war 
of words. Howell. 

1LOG-O-MET'RIE, a. (Gr. Aoyos and perpsw.] A logometric 


ecale is intended to measure or necertain chemical equiva- 
lents. 
LOG WOOD, s. A species of tree and wood, called, also, 


Campeachy-ood. 
LAYHOEH, | x. [Ar-] A medicine of a middie consistence 
LHOEK | between a soft clectuary and a sirup. See 


Locn. bal 

LOIN, vn. (Sax. lend ; G., D. lende.] The loins are the 
on eseh side of the vertebra, between the jowest of the 
false ribs and the upper portion of the os uium or haunch 
bone, or the lateral portions of the lumbar region ; called, 
also, the reins. 

@ZO'T'ER, v.i. (D. leuteren.| To linger; to be slow in 
moving ; to felay ; to be dilatory ; to spend time idly. 
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[t. logwa.] The art of think. | 


MOVE, BOOK DOVE,—IULL, UNITE.—€ 2s K; Ga0J, 802; 


LON 


LOIT"ER-ER, x. A lingerer ; one that detays or te stow tn 
motion ; an idler; one that is sluggish or dilatory. 

LOIT- ER-ING, ppr. Lingering ; delaying ; moving slowly 

LOKE, a. (qu. Ir. dock.) 1. dn the scaudinavian in thology, 
the evil deity. 2. A close, narrow lane , [fucal. 

LOLL, v. i. (Dan. laller ; G. lallen.] 1. Vo recline ; to lean ; 
pr erly, to throw one’s self down ; hence, to lie at ease 

. To suffer the tongue to hang extended from the mouth, 
as an ox or a dog when heated with labor or exertion. 

LOLL, cv. t. To thrust out, as the tongue. Dryden. 

LOLL’ARD, or LOLL/ER, x. (qu. G. lullen, lullen, to prate 
or to sing.} The Lullards were a sect of early reformers 
in Germany and England, the followers of W icklitfe. 

LOLUV/AR-DY, n. The doctrines of the Lollards. 

LOLLI'ING, ppr. Throwing down or out; reclining at ease ; 
thrusting out the tongue. 

LOL/LOP, v.i. To move heavily; to walk in a heavy, 
lounging manner ; to lean idly; and, in a gencral sense, 
to idle. Arorkett. A low ord, 

LOM-BARD It, a. Pertaining to the Lombards. 

LOMENT, n. [L. lomentus.) An elongated pericarp. 

LOM-EN-TA'CEOUS, a. [L. lpaentind) Furniahe 
a loinent. 

LOM'UO-NITE, ». Laumonite, or di-prismatic zeolite. 

LOMP, 2». A kind of roundish fish. Jo/asen. 

LON'DON-ER, n. A native of London ; an inbabitant of 
London. 

LON‘DON-ISM, ». A mode of speaking peculiar to Lon- 
don. Pegge. 

LONE, a. (Dan. lan.) 1. Solitary; retired; unfrequented ; 
having Ro com 2. Single ; eee by itself ; not 
fhavirg others in the neighborhood. 3. Single ; unmar- 
ried, or in widowhood. 

LONE, or LONININ, ». A lane. [Local.] 

LONFILI-NESS, 2». 1. Sobitude ; retirement ; seclusion 
from company. 2%. Love of retirement; disposition to 
solitude. 

LONELY, a. 1. Solitary ; retired ; sequestered from com- 
pany or neighbors. 2. Solitary. 3. Addicted to solitude 
or seclusion frum’ company. 

LONE NESS, n. Solitude ; seclusion. Donne. 

LONESOME, a. Soli ; secluded from society. 

LONE SOME-LY, ade. Ina disinal or lonesome ma tner. 

Lone nee an. The state of being solitary ; soli 
tude. 

LONG, a. (Sax. long, lang and leng ; G. ae bas D., Dan 
lang; L. longus; It. lungo; Fr. long.] I. Extended 
drawn out in a }ine, or in the direction of length ; appose 
to short. 2. Drawn out or extended in dime. 3 Extend- 
ed to any certain measure expressed. 4. Dilatory ; cou 
tinuing for an extended time. 5. Tedious ; continued to 8 
great length. 6. Continued in a series tu a great extent 
3 Continued in sound; protracted. &. Continued ; lin 
gering or longing. 9. Extensive ; extending far in pros 
pect or into futurity.—Leng home, the grave, or death 
Eccles. xii. 

LONG, ». Formerly, a musical note equal to two breves 
NG, ado. 1. To 8 great extent in pl ieene 2. Toa greu 
extent in time. 3. Ata poiat of duration fur distant — 
either prior or posterior. 4. Through the whole extent o1 

@uration of. 

¢ LONG, ade. (Sax. gelang.) By means of; by the faut 
of ; owing to. Shak. 

t LONG, vo. t. To belong. Chaucer. 

LONG, c.i. [Sax. lanyian.] 1. To desire earnestly ur ea. 

erly. 2. Tio have a preternatural, craving appetite. 3. 
o have an eager & 
LON-GA-NIMI-TY, #. 
ience ; disposition to endure long under offenses. 
NGIBOAT, n. The largest and strongest buat belonging 
toaship. Afar. Det. 
LON'GER, a. [comp. of long.] More long ; 


with 


[L. luaganimitas.} Forbearance ; 


of greater 


length. 
LONGER, adv. For a greater duration. 
LON'GEST, a. Of the peal extent. 
LON ‘GEST, ade. For the greatest continuance of time 
LON-GE'VAL, a. [L. longus and evum.) Long-lived. 
LON-GEV'LTY, 2. a ak Length or duration 
of tife ; more genera ly, great length of life. 
LON-G#'VOUS, a. [L. longecus.] Living a long time ; of 


at age. 
NG-HEAD-ED a. Having a great extent of thought. 
LON-GIM‘A-NOUS, a. [L. longus and manus.] Having 
long hands. Brown. 
LON-GIM‘E-TRY, 2. fen fongus, and Gr. perpov.] The an 
or practice of measuring distances or bength : 
Earnestly desiring ; having a craving 


LONGING, Per. 
appetite. 


reternatu 


NG!ING, a. An eager desire ; a craving or preternatur) 
appetite. 
LONG/ING-LY, ado. With eager wishes or appetite. 


LON-GINQULTY, n. (L. longinquitas.] Great distance. 


G'1SH, a. Somewhat long ; moderately jong. 
TON GLTUDE, n. (L. lougetudo.) 1. opera: length 


OH as SH ; FHas in this. ft Odsulets. 


LOU 


9. The distance of any place on the globe from another 

lace, eastward or westward ; or the distance of any place 
aa a given meridian. 3. The loagiude of a star is its 
distance from the equinoctia! puints, or the beginning of 
Aries or Libra. 

LON-GI-TO'DI-NAL, a. 1. Pertaining w longitude or 
length. 2. Extending in length ; running lengtliwise, as 
distinguished from transverse or across, Lauiley. 

LON-GI-T'G DI-NAL-LY, ade. In the direction of length. 

LONG'LEGGED, a. Having loug legs. 

LONG'LIVED, a. Having a jong life or existence ; living 

long ; lasting babs 

LUSGILY, ado. With longing desire. Shak, 

ONG -MEAS-URE, 2. Lineal measure ; the measure of 
length. 

LONGINESS, n. Length. [Little used.) 

LONG-PRIM‘ER, x. A printing type of a particular size, 
between small pica and bourgeois. 

LONG/SHLANKED, a. Having long legs. Burton. 

LONG--SIGHT, x. Long-sightedness. Good. 

LONG/-SIGHT-ED, a. Able to see at a great distance ; used 
literally of the eyes, and figuratirely of the mind or in- 
tellect. 

LONG '-SIGHT'ED-NESS, n. 1. The faculty of seeing ob- 
jects at a great distance.—2. In medicine, presbyupy ; that 
defect of sight by which objects near at hand are seen 
confusedly, but at remoter distances distinctly. 
LONG/SOME, a. Extended in length ; tiresome ; tedious. 

{ LONG SOME-NESS, a. Tediousness. Hist. Conformity. 
ONG'‘SPUN, a. Spun or extended to a great length. 4d- 
disun. 

LONG-SUF'FER-ANCE, x. Forbesrance to panish ; clem- 
ency ; patience. Com. Prayer. 

LONG-SUF'FER-ING, a. Bearing injuries or provocation 
for a long time ; ee? not easily provoked. 

LONG-SUFFER-ING, 2. Long endurance ; patience of 
offense. 

LONG‘TAIL, 2. Cut and longtail, a canting tenn for one 
or another. Shak. 

LONG'-TONGUED), a. Rating; babbling. Shak. 

LONG'W AY3, a mistake for dunyirve. 

LONG-WIND‘ED, a. Long-breatbed ; tedious in speaking, 
argument or narration. 

LONG!-WISE, adv. In the direction of length ; lengtb- 
wise. [Little used.) Hakeiril, 

LONGE, 2. (Fr.] A thrust with a sword. Smollett. 

LO'NISH, a. Somewhat solitary. 


J, n. A game at cards. Pope. 
LOQ, »v. t. To bent the opponents by winning every trick 
at the @. Shak. 


LOUBI-LY, adv. Like a looby ; in an awkward, clumsy 
manner. L’Estrange. 

atts: n. [W. labi, ob.) An awkward, clumsy fellow ; 
a lubber. 

LOOF, 2». The after part of a ship’s bow. 

LOOF. See Lure, which is the word used. 

t LOOF’ED, a. [See ALoor.] Gone to u distance. Shak. 

LOOK, v.i. (Sax. loctan.} 1. To direet the eye towards 
an object, with the intention of secing it. 2. To see; to 
have the sight or view of. 3. To direct the intellectual 
eye ; to apply the mind or understanding ; to consider ; 
toexamine. 4. Tu expect; [l. u.] 5. To take care ; to 
watch. 6. To be directed. 7. To seem; tu appear ; to 
have a particular appearance. &. To have a particular 
direction or situation ; to face ; to front. 

Tv look ubsut, to look on all sides, or in different directions. 
—Tv look about one, to be on the watch; to be Vigilant ; 
to be circumspect or guarded.— To lovk after. 1. To at 
tend ; to take care of. 2. ‘I'n expect; to be in a state of 
expectation. 3. To seek ; Ww search.— 7 lovk fur. 1. To 
expect. 2. To seek ; to search.— 7@/ook into, to inspect 
closely ; to observe narrowly ; to examine.— T'o lovk on, 
1. To regard ; to esteem. 2. To consider; to view; to 
conceive of; to think. 3%. To be a mere spectator.— 7v 
look over, to examine one by one.— 7 sverluvk has a dif- 
ferent sense ; to pass over without seeing.— Zu lovk out, to 
be on the watch.— Jo look to, or untv. 1. To watch; to 
take care of. 2. To resort to with confidence or expecta- 
tion of receiving something ; to expect lo receive from.— 
To look through, to penetrate with the eye, or with the 
understanding ; to see or understand perfectly. 

JK, 7. t. 1. To seek ; to search for; [0bs.}) Spenser. 2. 
lo influence by looks or presence. Dryden.— Tov look ont, 
to search for and discover. 

LOOK, in the imperative, is used to excite attention. 

OK, ». t. Cast cf countenance ; air of the face ; aspect. 
5. The act of looking or seeing. 3. View ; watch. 

LOOKER, 2. One who looks.—A looker on, & mere spee- 
tator. 

wOOK'ING, wn. Expectation. Hebd. x. 

DOK ING-GLASS, n. A ginss which reflects the form of 
the person who looks on it ; a mirror. 

LOOK -OUT, «a. A careful looking or watching for any 
object or event. -War. Lict. 
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LOOL, x. In metallurgy, a vessel used Ww receive Us 
washings of ores of inctala. Hncyc. 

LOOM, rn. (Sux. lowa, geluma.) 1. tu compomtion, heer- 
lov, in daw, is a personal chattel that by special custom 
descends to an heir with the inheritance. 2. 4 frame un 
which u weaver works threads into cloth.—s. [| Dan. lom 
or fvum jG. lohime.] A fowl of the size of a goose. 4& 
That part of an oar which is within board. 

LOOM, v.14. jau. Sax. leumun.| To uppear above the sur- 
face either of sea or Jand, or Ww appear larger than the real 
dimensions, and indistincuy. 

LOOM '-GALE, a. A genue gale of wind. Facyc, 

LOOM‘ING, ppr. Appearing above the surface, or ‘ndis- 
tinctly, at a distance. . 

LOON, a. [Scot. luun, or loon.] 1. A sorry fellow ; a rogue, 
a rascal, Lryden. 2. are funde.] A sea-fuwl. 

LOOP, a [Ir lutam.] I. A folding or doubling of a string 
or a noose, through which a lace or cord may be run fis 
fastening.—2. In iren-orks, the part of a row or block of 
cast iron, melted off for the torge or hammer. 

LOOPED, a. Full of holes. Siek. 

LOOPHOLE, a. 1. A small aperture in the bulk-bead and 
other parts of a merchant ship, through which sinall arn 
are fired atan enemy. 2. A hule or aperture Wat gives 
Q& passuge. 3. A passage for escape; means of escape. 
Dryden, 

LOOP HOLED, a. Full of holes or openings for escape. 

LOOPING, n. [D. loopen.] In meta/lur:y, the running to- 

ether of the matter of an ore into 8 mass, when the ore 
is only heated for calcination. 

t LOORD, xn. [D. ler; Fr. lourd.] A dull, stupid fellow ; a 
drone. Spenocr. 

LOOS, ». Praise; renown. Chaucer. 

OSE, (loos) c.t. (Sax. lysaa, alysan, leosan: D. lossen, 
luvien ; G, sen ; n. léser.] 1. To untie or unbind ; to 
free from any fastening. 2. To relax. 3. To release 
from imprisonment ; to liberate; to set at liberty. 4. To 
free from obligation. 5. To free from any thing that 
binds or shackles. 6. To relieve ; to free from any Ung 
burdensome or afflictive. 7. To disengage ; to detach. 
8. To put off. 9. ‘Toopen. 10. To remit, to absolve. 

LOOSE, vo. i. To set sail ; to Jenve a purt or harber. 

LOOSE, a. (Goth. laus; D. los, losses Go los, Dan. [Bs. 
{. Unbound ; untied ; unsewed ; not fastened or cunfine 
2. Not tight or close. 3. Not crowded ; not close or com. 
pact. 4. Not dense, close or compact. 5. Not close. uot 
concise ; lax, 6. Not precise or exact; vague, iude 
terminate. 7. Not strict or rigid. & Unconnected ; ram. 
bling. 9. Of lax bowels. 10, Unengaged ; not attached 
orenslaved. 11. Disengaged ; free from cbligation., 1. 
Wanton ; nnrestrained in behavior; dissolute ; anchuste 
13. Containing unchaste language.— J break ita -¢, to 
escape from confinement; to gain liherty by violence .— 
To let louse, to free from restraint or coulinement , to set 
at liberty. 

LOOSE, x. Freedom from restraint; liberty. Prades. 

LOOSED, pp. Untied ; unbound , freed from restraint. 

LOOSE-LY, (loos'ly) adc. 1. Not fast; not firmly, thas 
mny be easily disengaged. 2, Without contincment. 5. 
Without union o* connection. 4. Irregularly ; not with 
the usual restraints. 5. Negligently ; carelessly ; beed- 
lessly. 6. Meanly; slighty. ¢. Wantonly ; dissolutely ; 
unchastely. 

LOOSEN, (loos'n) v. ¢. [from loose.] 1. To free from tight- 
news, tension, firmness or fixednesa. 2. To render less 
dense or compact. 3. To free from restraint. 4. To re 
Inuve costiveness from; to facilitate or increase alvine 
discharges. 

LOOS’EN, v. 1. To become loose ; to become less tight, 
firm or compact. 

LOOS‘ENED, pp. Freed from tightness or fixedness ; ren 
dered Joose. 

LOOSE‘NESS, (loos/nes) ». 1. The state of heing lonee of 
relaxed ; a state opposite to that of being tight, sast, fired 
or compact. 2. The state opposite to rigor or rigidnese ; 
laxity ; levity. 3. Irregularity ; habitual deviation from 
strict rules. 4. Habitual lowdness; anchastity 5. Fiuz 
from the bowels; diarrhea. 

LOOS EN-ING, ppr. Freeing from tightness, tension os 
fixedness ; rendering less compact. 

LOOSE/STRIFE, (loos'sirtfe) n. Ln botany, the name of 
several species of plants. Lee. 

LOOS'ING, ppr. Setting free from confinement. 

LOP, v.t. 1. To cut off, as the top or extreme part of any 
thing * to etal by cutting off the extremities. 2. To 
cut off, as exuberances , to separate, as superflucus 
3. To cut partly off and bend down. 4. aro let a 

LOP, ». That whieh is cut from trees. 

LOP, n. (Sax. luppe.} A flea. [ Lecal.] 

t LOPE, pret. of leap. tad lopa ; D. loopen ] Spenser. 

LOPE, a. (Sw. lépa ; D. loopen.] A leap; a ong step. [4 
word in popular use in America. 

mae v. i. To leap; to move or run with a long step, ase 

og. 


t Obs ete 


LOS 


eee per. Leaping; moving er renning with a rong 


p- 

LOPV’ED, pp. Cut off; shortened by cutting off the top ur 
end ; bent down. 

LOP PER, m One that lops. 

LOPPING, ppr. Cutting uff; shortening by eutting off the 
extremity ; letting fall. 

LOP PING, «. That which is - ut eff. 

LO-QUA'CIOUS, a. i luyuaz.] 1. Talkative; given to 
continual talking. 2%. Speaking; noisy. 3. Apt to blab 
and disclose secrets. 

LO-QU A'CIOUS-NESS, j} a. [L. loquacitus.} Talkative- 

‘LO-QUAC'I-TY, ness ; the habit or practice of 
talking continually or excessively. 

UORD, nw. (Sax. hiaford.] |. A master; a person possess- 
ing supreme power and authority ; a ruler; a governor. 
2 A tyrant; an oppressive ruler. 3. A husband. 4. A 
baron ; the proprietor of a mauor. 5. A nobleman; a 
title of honor in Greut Britain given to thuse whw are 
mobile by birth or creation ; a peer of the realm. 6. An 
honorary title bestowed on certain official characters ; as, 
lord chancellor.—7. In Scripture, the Supreme Being ; 
Jehovah. 

me wv. t. To invest with the dignity and privileges of a 


LORD, rv i. To dumineer; to rule with arbitrary or des- 
ic sway. 
RD'ING, a. A little lord; a lord, in contempt or ridi- 


ts Le mae. sede lord. 9. H d 
RD a. 1. ming a aughty ; proud ; 
insolent. Dryden. ; } 


LORD LI-NESS, 2. 1. Dignity; high station. Skak. 2. 
Pride ; haughtiness. More. 
LORD‘LING, a. A little or diminutive lord. Swit. 
LORD'LY, a. 1. Becoming a lord ; pertaining to a lord. 
2. Proud ; haughty ; imperious ; insolent. Svcift. 
LORD LY, adv. Proudly ; imperionsly ; despotically. 
LORDSHIP, n. 1. ‘The atate or quality of being a lord 
hence, a title of honor given to nubleinen. 2. ‘ titulary 
compellation of judges and certain other persons in au- 
thonty and office. 3. Dominion; power; authority. 4. 
Seigniory , domain ; the territory of a lord uver which he 
holds jurisdiction ; a manor. 
LORE, n. [Sax. lar.] Uearning; doctrine; fesson; in- 
struction. 
f LUOR'EL, a. (Sax. leoran.] An abandoned scoundrel ; a 
vagrant. aucer. 
Oe Erste nx. An instructor. Gower. 
RU-CATE, 0. t. (LL. lorico, loricatus.] 1. To plate over ; 
to spread over, as a plate fur defense. 2. To cover with a 
crust, as a chemical vessel, for resisting fire. 
LOK '1-€A-TED, pp. Covered or plated over ; encrusted. 
LOR'LEA-TING, ppr. Covering over with a plate or crust. 
LOR.-I-€A TION, x. The act or operation of covering any 
thing with a plate or crust for defense. 
f LOR'I-MER, x. [L. lorum ; Fr. lormier.] A bridle-maker ; 
one that makes bits for bridles, &c. 
LOR'ING, a. Inatructive discourse. Spenser. 
YRI-OT, . [Fr.} A bird called witwal ; the oriole, 
LO/RIS, 2. A small quadruped of Ceylon. 
LORN, a. [Sax., Dan. forluren. See Fontonn.] Lost; for- 
saken ; lonely. Spenser. 
LORY, 2. A subordinate genus of fowls. 
LOs'A-BLE, a. That mey be lost. [ Little used.] Boyle. 
LOSE, (louz) v.t.; pret. and pp. lost. (Sax. losian, forlo- 
sian, forlysan.] 1. To mislay; to part or be separated 
a thing, so as to have no Knowledge of the place 
where it is. 2. To forfeit by umsuccessful contest. 3. 
Not to gain or win. 4. To be deprived of. 5. To forfeit, 
as apenalty. 6. To suffer diminution or waste of. 7. To 
ruin ; to destroy. 8. ‘To wander from ; to miss, so as not 
to be able to find. 9. To bewilder. 10. To possess no 
longer; to be deprived of. 1). Not to employ or enjoy ; 
to waste. 12. To waste ; to syuander; to throw away. 
13. To suffer to vanish from view or perception. 14. To 
ruin; to destroy by shipwreck, &c. 15. To cause to 
perish. 16. To employ ineffectually ; to throw away ; to 
waste. 17. To be freed from. ie. To fail to obtain.— 7 
lose one’s self, to be bewildered ; alsu, to slumber ; to 
have the memory and reasun suspended. 
LOSE, Goce) v.i. 1. To forfeit any taing in contest; not to 
win. 2 To decline; to fail. 
f LOS'EL, n. [from the rout of loose.] A wasteful fellow, 
one who loses by sloth o¢ neglect ; a worthless person. 


CNET. 
t Loe EN-GER, n. (Sax. leas.] A deceiver. 
LOs’‘ER, (Jooz/er) n. One that loses, or that is deprived of 
any thing by defeat, forfeiture or the like. 
LO ING, (looz'ing) ppr. Parting from ; missing ; forfeiting ; 
wasting ; employing to no good purpose. 
LOSS, ». 1. Privation. 2 eatiuction ; ruin. 3. Defeat. 
4. Waste ; useless application. 5. Waste by leakage or 
-— 7» bear a luss, to make guod ; also, to sustain a 
loss without sinking under it.—To be at a luas, to be puz- 
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zled ; to be unable to determine ; to be im a sinfe of en- 
certainty. 

t Loss FE L, a. Detrimental. Bp. Hall. 

LOSS’ LESS, a. Free from lose. Milton. 

ST, pp. {from tose.) 1. Mislaid or left in . Ce Uie 
known or forgotten ; that cannot be found. 2. Kuined,; 
destroyed ; wasted or squandered ; employe. to no go j 
purpose. 3. Forfeited. 4. Not able to find the right way, 
or the pluce intended. 5. Bewildered ; Geroleved: being 
ima maze. 6. Alieirated ; insensible ; hardened beyvoud 
sensibility or recovery. 7. Not perceptibie to the senses ; 
not ir aaa 8. Shipwrecked or foundered ; sunk ur ae 
stroyed. 

LOT, n. (Sax. Alut, hlodd, Alet, Alyt ; D., Fr. lot ; 8w. lott. 
a. That: which, in Auman speech, is eniled chance, hiazare, 
fortune. 2. ‘hat by which: the fate ar portion of one is 
determined. 3. The part, division or fate which falls to 
one by chance, that is, by divine det. rmination. 1. A 
distinct portion or parcel. 5, Proponion or share uf taxes. 
—6. In the United States, a piece or division of lan. 
Franklin.— To cast lots, is to use or throw a die, or some 
other instrument.— 7'v dram luts, to determine an event 
by drawing one thing from a number whose marks are 
concealed from the drawer, and thus determining an 
event. 

LOT, co. t. To allot; to assign; to distribute; to sort; to 
catalogue ; to portion. Prier. 

LOT Upun, cv. ‘To anticipate with fondness or desire. [2 
colloquial phrase in New England.) 

LOTE, xn. [L. lotus, lotes.] 1. A plant of the genus celtss, 
the Jote-tree. 2. A little fish. 

* LOUTH, a. (Sax. lath; Sw. led; Dan. leede. I have fullow- 
ed .Wiltun, Dryden, Waller, Spenser and Shakspcare in the 
enthography of the adjective, and Cruden in that of we 
verb.) 1. Literally, hating; detesting; bence, 2. U'n- 
willing ; disliking ; not inclined ; reluctant. 

LOTHIE, v. ¢. (Sax. lathian.} 1. To feel disguet at any 
thing ; properly, to have an extreme aversion of th ap- 

- petite to food or drink. 2. To hate; to dislike greats ; 
to ablior. 

t LO'FIIE, v. i. To create disgust. Spenser. 

LOFHED, pp. Hated ; abhorred ; tumed from with disgust. 

LOFTH'ER, na. One that Jothes or abhors. 

LOFH'FUL, a. 1. Hating ; abhorring. 
hated ; exciting abborreuce. 

LOFH'ING, ppr. |. Feeling disgust at; having extreme 
aversion to. 2. Hating ; abhorring. 

LOFH ING, a, Extreme disgust ; abhorrence. 

LOFH‘ING-LY, ado. With extseme disgust or abhorrence ° 
in a fastidious manner. 

*LOTIULY, ade. Unwillingly ; reluctantly. Donae. 

* LOTH'INESS, xn. Unwillingness ; reluctance. 

LO'FH ‘SOME, a. [Sw. ted-sam.] 1. Causing an extreme 
aversion of appetite , exciting fastidiousness. 2. Excitin 
extreme disyust; offensive. 3. Udious; exciting hatred 
or abhorrence ; detestable. 

LOFIH/SOME-NESS, un. The quality of exciting extreme 
disgust or abhorrence. Addison. 

LO'ITION, . [L. loti.) 1. A washing; particularly, a 
washing of the skin for the purpose rendering it fair. 
2. A liquid preparation for washing sume part of the body 
to cleanse it of foulness or deforimity—J. In pkarmacy, a 
preparation of medicines, by washing them in some li- 
quid, to remove foreign substances, impurities, &c. 

LOTVVER-Y, w. (Fr. doterie; Sp. luteria.] 1. A scheme 
for the distribution of prizes by chance, or the distribution 
itself. 2. Allotment; (ub-. 

LOUD, a. (Sax. Alud, or lud.| 1. Having a great sound, 
high-sounding ; noisy ; striking the ear with great force 
2. Uttering or making a great noise. 3. Clamorous; 
noisy. 4. Emphatical ; impressive. 

LOL D/LY, adv. 1. With great sound or noise; noisily 
2. Clamorously ; with vehement complaints or importu- 


2. Disgusting ; 


nity. 

LOUDNESS, n. 1. Great sound or noise. 2% Clamoar; 
clamorousneass ; turbulence ; uproar. 

LOUGH, (lok) 1. [Ir. and Scot. lock.] A luke; a ‘differens 
orthography of loch and lake. Fuwfaz. 

LOC/IS LGR, (li‘e-dore) n. [a Lewis of gold.) A gold coisa 
of France, value, twenty ehillings sterling, eyual tu 
$1, 1444. 

POUNCE, v. i. (Fr. longis.] To live in idleness ; to spend 
time lazily. 

LOUNG‘ER, 2. An idler ; one who loiters away his time ia 
indolence. 

LOUR. Sce Lowzr. 

LOUSE, (lous) ».; plu. Licr. (Sax. lus: plu. lys.] Asmafi 
insect of the genus pediculus. 

LOUSE, (louz) c.t. To clean from lice. Swift. 

LOUSE!- "ORT, (lous'-wurt) x. A pliant. 

LOUS'I-LY, adv. Ina mean, paltry manner ; scurvily 

LOUS'I-NESS, n. The state of abounding with lice. 

LOUS'Y, a. i. Swarming with lice; infested with lice 
2. Mean; low ; contemptible. Shak. . 
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LOUT, » (qu. Sax. fore). A mean, ewkward fellow; a 


buiopkin ; a ciuwn. Shak, 
Pico, vo. i. (Sax. kluzax.) To bend ; to bow ; to stoop. 
nser. B. Junson. 
LUUT IsH, a. Clownish ; rude; awkward. Sidney. 
LOUTISH-LY, adv. Like a clown; in a rude, clumsy, 
awkward manner. 
LOUT ISH-NE38, a. Clowniahness ; behavior of a bump- 


kin. 

LOU VER, (loo’ver) «. [Fr. ouvert.] An opening in the 
roof of a cottage for te smoke to escape. 

LOV'A-BLE, a. Worthy of love ; ainiable. Sherweod. 

LOV AGE, n. A plant of the genus Lyusticum. 

LOVE, vey) v.t. (Bax. lufan, luvian ; D. Leven ; G. lieben. ] 
1. To be pleased with ; w with affection, on ac- 
count of sume qualities which excite pleasing sensa- 
tions or desire of gratification ; to have a strong, a tender, 
or a dutiful affection for. 2. To have benevolence or 

ood will tor. 

VE, a. 1. An affection of the mind excited by beauty 
and worth of any kind, or by the qualities of an object 
which communicate pleasure, sensual or intellectual. It 
fe oppused to hatred. Love between the sexes is a com- 
pound affection, consisting of esteem, benevolence and 
auunal desire. 2. Courtship; chietly in the phrase tv 
make love, that is, to court; to wvo; to solicit union in 
miarriage. 3. Patrivtisin ; the attachment one bas to his 
native land. 4. Benevolence; good will 5, The object 
beloved. 6. A word of endearment. 7. Picturesque re 
resentation of love. 38. Lewdness. 9. A thin, silk stuff; 
ee a ta idleness, a kind of violet. Shak.— Yee of 

ve, a plant of the genus cercis. Fai. uf Plantes. 

LOVE/-AP-PLE, a. A plant of the genus solanum. 

LOVE- BRO-KER, a. A third person who acts as agent be- 
tween lovers. Sirak. 

LOVED, pp. Having the affection of any one. 

LOVE!-DART-ING, a. Darting love. Ailton. 

LOVE-DAY, 2. A day formerly appointed for an amicable 

ustment of differences. Chaucer. 

LOVE-FA-VOR, n. Something given to be worn in token 
of love. Bp. Hall. 

LOVE'-KNOT, (luv’-not) x. A knot so called, used as a 
wken of love, or representing mutual affection. 

LOVE!-LA-BORED, a. Labored by love. Ailton, 

LOVE!-LASS, a. A sweetheart. 

LOVE'LESS, e. Void of love ; void of tenderness. 

Li VE!-LET-TER, n. A letter professing love ; a letter of 
courtship. 

LOVE'LI-LY, adv. Amiably ; in a manner to excite love. 

LOVE'LI-NESS, n. Amuubleness; qualities of body or 
mind that may excite love. Spectator. 

LOVE/-LU€K, a. A curl or lock of hair so called ; worn b 
men of fashion iu the reigus of Elizabeth and James I. 


Lily. 

LOVE! LORN, a. Forsaken by one’s love. Milton. 

LOVE/LY, (luv‘ly) a. Amioble ; that may excite love ; 
possessing qualities which may invite affection. 
LOVE'-MON-GER, n. One who deals in affairs of love. 
OVE/-PINED, a. Wasted by love. Spenser. 

LOV'IER, x. 1. One who loves ; one who has a tender af- 
fection, particularly fora female. 2. A fnend ; one who 
regards with kindness. 3. One who likes or is pleased 
with any thing. 

L-“VER, and LOUVER, See Louvra. 

LOVE!-SE-ERET, a. A secret between lovers. Dryden. 

LOVE/-SHAFT, 2. Cupid’s arrow. Stuk. 

LOVE/-SIE€K, a. 1. Sick or languishing with love or am- 
orous desire. 2. Dictated by a languiabing lover, or ex- 

ressive of languishing love. 
POVEROME, a. Lovely. Dryden. 
VE-SONG, a. A song expressing love. Shak. 

LOVE/-SCIT, x. Courtship; solicitation of union in mar- 
riage. Shak. 

LOVE!-TALE, ». A narrative of love. Addison. 
LOVE!-THOUGHT, n. Amorous fancy. Shak, 

VEI-TO-KEN, 2. A present in token of love. Saat. 

LOVE-TOY, 2. A small present from a lover. Arbuthnet. 

LOVE'TRIEK, a. Artor artifice expreasive of love. 

LOV'ING, . 1. Entertaining a strong affection for ; 
having tender regard for. 2. a. Fond; affectionate. 3. 
Expressing love or kindness. 

LOV'ING-KINDNESS, n. Tender regard ; mercy ; favor; 
a Scriptural word. Ps. 1xxxix. 

LOV'ING-LY, ado. With love ; affectionately. 

LOV'ING-NESS, rn. Affection ; kind regard. Sidney. 

LOW,a ([D. loug; G. leg ; Sw. lig ; Sax. lok.) 1. Not 
high or elevnted ; depressed below any given surface or 
place. 2. Not rising & the usual height. 3. Declining 
near the hurizon. 4. Deep; descending far below the 
adjacent ground. 5. Sunk to We natural level of the 
ocean by we retiring of Une tide. 6. Below the usual 
rate or amuunt, or below the ordinary value. 7. Not high 
or loud. 8%. Grave ; depressed in the scale of sounds. 9. 
Near or nt very distant from the equator. 10. Late in 
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time ; modern. 11. Dejected ; depressed in vigor ; want- 
ing strength or animation. 12. Depreseed in condition: 
in a humble state. 13. Humble in rank ; In & mean core 
diiun. 14. Mean; abject; groveling ; base. 15. Dis 
honorable ; mean. 16. Not elevated ur sublime ; not ex- 
alted in thought or diction. 17. Vulgar; common. 18, 
Subinissive; bumble; reverent. 19. Weak ; exhausted 
of vital energy. 20. feeble ; weak ; without force. 21. 
Moderate; uot inflammatory. 22. Moderate; not in- 
tense. 23. Impoverished; in reduced circumstances. 
24. Moderate. 5. Plain; simple ; not rich, bigh-seasoa- 
ed or nourishing. 

LOW, adr. 1. Not aloft; not on high ; often mm composition, 
2. Under the usual price ; at a mode , 
the ground. 4. In a mean condition. 5. In time ap- 
prosching our own. 6. With a depressed voice; mot 
oudly. 7. Ina state of subjection, poverty or disgrace. 

ee v.t. To sink ; todcpress. Wuilyfe. 

OW, vi. [Sax. gedar) ‘To bellow, as an ox or cow. 

LOW, or LOWE, [Sax. Alaw, a bill.) A tesmination of 
names ; as in Bed-low. 

LOW'BELL, xs. (Sw. ldge ; Scot. lowe.] A kind of fowt 
ing in the night, in which the birds are wakened by a 
bell 


LOW’ BELL, ¢. t. To scare, as with a lowbell. 
LOW!-BORN, a. Born in low life. 
LOWCBRED, a. Bred in a low condition or manner ; val- 


ar. 

WIER, vr. t. 1. To cause to descend ; to let down ; to 
take or bring down. 2. Tosutier to sink downwards, 
3. To bring down ; to reduce or humble. 4. Tc lessea; 
to diminish ; to reduce, as value or amount. 

LOW'ER, v. i. ‘To fall; to eink ; to grow less. Shak. 
LOW'ER, v. i. 1. To appear dark or gloomy , t be clond- 
ed ; to threaten a storm. 2. Tu frown ; to look sullen. 
LOW/ER, x. 1. Cloudiness; glouminess. 2. A frowning; 

sullenness, Sidney. 
LOW'ER, a. {comp. of low.] Less high or elevated. 
LOW’'ER-ING-LY, adv. With cloudiness of 


oom. 

LEW ER-MOST a. [from low.) Lowest. 

LOW ER-Y, a. Cou y ; gloomy. 

LOW’'EST, a. (ured of luw.] Most low; deepest ; most 

egraded, &c. 

LOW ING, ppr. Bellowing, as an ox. 

LOW ING, x. The bellowing or cry of cattle. 

LOW'‘LAND, x. Land which is low with respect to the 
neighboring country ; a low or level country. 

t LOW 'LI-HOOD, x. A humble state. Chaucer. 

LOW'LL-LY, ede. Humbly ; without pride ; meanly ; with- 
out dignity. 

LOW: LI-NESS, ». 1. Freedom from pride; bumitity ; 
humbleness of mind. 2. Meanness; want of dignity ; 
abject state. ‘ 

LOW'LY, a. 1. Having a low esteem of one’s own worth ; 
humble ; meek ; free from pride. 2. Mean; low ; want- 
ing dignity or rank. 3. Not lofty or sublime; humble. 
4. Not high ; not elevated in place. 

LOW LY, adv. 1. Humbly ; meekly ; modestly. 2 
Meanly ; in a low condition ; without grandeur or dig- 
nity. 

LOWN, «. (See Loon.] A low fellow ; a scuundrel. 

LOWND, a. [Icel. logn.] Calm and mild ; out uf he wind; 
under cover or shelter. 

LOW'NESS, n. 1. The state of being low or depresecd ; 
the state of being less elevated than something else. 22. 
Meannesa of condition. 4. Meanness of mind of charac- 
ter; want of dignity, 4. Want of sublimay in style oe 
sentiment. 5. Submissiveness. 6. Depression of mind; 
want ot courage or fortitude; dejection. 7. Depression 
in fortune ; a state of poverty. 8. Depression in strength 
or intensity. 9. Depression in price or worth. 10 
Gravenees of sound. 11. softness of sound. 

LOW-SPIRIT-ED, a. Not having animation and courage ; 
dejected ; depressed ; not lively or sprightly. 

LOW-SPIR'IT-ED-NESS, ». Dejection of mind og cour- 
age i a state of low spirits. Cheyne. 

LOW-THOUGHT'ED, a. Having the thoughts employed 
on Jow subjects; not having elevated thoughts. 

LOW!-WINES, 2. The liquor produced by the first distilla- 
tion of fermented liquors ; the first run of the stl. 

LOX-O-DROM'IE€, a. (Gr. Aogos and dpopos.] Pertaining to 
oblique sailing by the rhomb. 

LOX-O-DROM IES, a. The art of oblique sailing by the 
rhomb, which always makes an equa] angle with every 
meridian, 

LOY'AL, a. (Fr. loval.) Fatthful to a prince or superior 
true to plighted faith, duty or love ; not treacherous ; a<¢ 
of subjects to ther prince, and of husband, wife and lovers. 

LOY'AL-IST, n. A person who adheres to bis sovereign ; 
one who maintains his allegiance to his prince, and de- 
fends his cause in times of revolt. 

LOY'‘AL-LY, ade. With fidelity to a prince or sovereign, 
or to a husband or lover. 
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LOY'AL-TY 2. Pidehty toa prince or sovereign, or to a 
husband or lover. Clarendon. 

LOZ ENGE, a. (Fr. locange.] 1. Originally, a figure with four 
equal sidea, having two acute and two obtuse angles; a 
rhomb.—2, In heraldry, a four-curnered tigure, resembling 
a pane of glass in old casements.—3. Among jewelers, 
lozenges are common to brilliants and rose diamunds. 4. 
A form of medicine in small pieces, to be chewed or held 
in the mouth till melted. 


LOZ ENGED, a. Made into the shape of gy oe gen 
LOZ'EN-GY, a. In heruldry, having the or charge 
covered with lozenges. 
LP, a contraction of lordsh 

LU. See Loo. 

pECe aap: See LuBBpeEr. 

B'BER, s. (W. cla, llcb.] A heavy, clumsy fellow ; 

a sturdy drone ; 2 clown. ser. 

LUB’BER-LY, a. Pruperly, tall and lank without activity ; 
hence, and heavy ; clumsy ; sof 

LUB/BER-LY, adv. Clumsily ; awkwardly. Dryden. 

LU'CRIE€, a. [L. lubricus.) 1. Having a smooth surface ; 
slippery. 2. Wavering ; unsteady. 3. Lascivious ; wan- 


ton ; lewd. 
LO BRI-CANT, ». That which lubricates. 
LO BRI-CATE, v. t [L. lubrico.] To make smooth or 


slippery. 

LO: BRLLGA-TED pp. Made smocth and slippery. 

LO BRI-€A-TING, . Rendering smooth and slippery. 

LO BRI-€A-TOR, «. That which lubncates. 

LU-BRIOI-TY, n. [Fr. lubricité.] 1. Smoothness of sur- 
face ; slipperiness. 2, Smoothness ; aptness to glide over 
any thing, or to facilitate the motion of bodies in contact 
by diminishing friction. 3. Slipperiness ; instability. 4. 
Lascivicusness ; propensity to lewdnese , lewdneas ; lech- 
ery ; incontinency. 

LO BRI-COUS, a. [L. lubricus.} 1. Smooth; slippery. 2. 
hated unstable. Glanville. 

LU-BRI-FAC’TION, ». The act of lubricating or making 
smooth. 

LU-BRIF-I-€A‘TION, n. [L. lubricus and facio.] The act 
or operation of making smooth and slippery. 

LUCE, rn. A pike full grown. Shak, 

LO CENT, a. [(L. re Shining ; bright; resplendent. 

LO. CERN, a. A plant cultivated for fodder. 

LO CID, a. [L. lucidus.] 1. Shining ; bright ; resplendent. 
©, Clear; transparent; pellucid. 3. Bright with the ra- 
diance of intellect ; not darkened or confused by delirium 
cr madness ; marked by the regular operations of reasun. 
4. Clear; distinct; presenting a clear view; easily un- 
derstood. 

LU-CID‘I-TY, 2. Brightness. 
0’'CID-NESS, x. Brightness ; clearness. 

LO'CI-FER, n. [L. luz, lucis.] 1. The planet Venus, so 
called from its brightness. 2. Satan. 

LU-CI-FE’BI-AN, a. Pertaining to Lucifer, or to the Luci- 


ferians. 

LU-CI-FE’/RI-ANS, ». A sect that followed Lucifer, bishop 
of Cagliari, in the fourth century. 

LU-CIF'ER-OUS, a. [L. lucifer.) Giving light; affording 
light or means of discovery. Boyle. ‘ 

LU-CIF’ER-OUS-LY, adv. So aa to discover. 

LU-CIF'I€, a. [L. luz and facio.} Producing light. 

LOCI-FORM, a. its lez and forma. ] Having the form 
of light ; resembling light. 

LUEK, n. [D. luk, geluk; G. glitck.] That which happens 
to a person ; an event, good or ill, affecting a man’s inter- 
est or happiness, and which is deemed casual ; fortune. 

LU€K'I-LY, adv. Fortunately ; by good fortune; with a 
favorable issue ; tw a good sense. 

LU€EK'I-NESS, a. 1. The state of being fortunate. 2. Good 
fortune ; a favorable issue or event. 

LU€K’LESS, a. 1. Unfortunate ; meeting with fl! success. 
2. Unfortunate ; producing ill or no . Dryden. 

LUEK’Y, ca. 1. Fortunate ; meeting with good success, 2. 
Fortunate ; ucing good by chance ; favorable. 

LO'€RA-TIVE, a. [Fr. lueratif; L. lucraticus.) Gainfal ; 

fitable ; making increase of money or goods. 

LO’€RE, (li/ker) x. (L.-lucrum; Fr. feorer| Gain in mon- 
ey or goods; profit; wsually in an ill sense, or with the 
sense of something base or unworthy. 

f LU’€RE, v. i. ‘To have a desire of pecuniary advantage. 


A on. 
LU €RIF'ER-OUS, a. lucrum and fero.| Gainful; 
Producing 


fitable. [ Little weed Boyle. 

ft LU-CRIF IC, a. [L. lucrum and facio.]} 
po ; ee . 

LUE-TA TION, xn. [L. luctatio.] Struggle; contest; ef- 
fort to overcome in contest. [ Little used. 

WeETU.AL, a. [L. luctus.] Producing grief. 

LO’CU-BRATE, 0. i. (I.. lucubro.] To etudy by candle- 
light or a om to study by night. 

LU-€U-BRA-TION, x. 1. Stady bya aap or by candle- 
light ; nocturnal study. 2. That which is composed by 
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LUM 
night ; that whieh is produced by mediaticn in refire- 


nent. 

pe aes «. Composed by candie-light or by 
night. } 

LO CU-LENT, a. [L.. luculentus.] 1. Lucid ; clear; trans 

rent. 2. Clear; evident ; luminous. 

LUC€CUL-LITE, n. A subspecies of carbonate of lime 

LU-DIB‘R1-OUB, a. [L. ludibriosus.] Spurtive; wantoa 
J. Barluw. 

LU: DI-CROUS, a. [L. ludicer.) Sportive ; burlesque ; adapt 
ed to raise laughter, without scorn ur contempt. 

LO'DI-C€RUUS-LY, adc. Sportively ; iu burlesque; in < 
manner to raise laughiter without contempt. 

LU'‘DI-CROUS-NESs, x. Sportiveness ; the quality of ex- 
citing laughter without contempt ; merry cast. 

LU-DI-FI-CA ‘TION, x. [L. ludyicur.} The act of deriding 

LU-DIF'I-€A-TO-RY, a. Making sport ; exciting derision 

LUFF, x». [Goth. a The palm of the hand. 

LUFF, x. [Fr. lof; G. louf.] Weather-gage, or part towards 
the wind ; or the sniling of a ship close W the wind. 

LUFF, v. i. [D. luecen.] To turn the head of a ship to- 
wards the wind ; to sail nearer the wind. 

LUFF'-TAt-KLE, n. A large tackle not destined for any 

rticular place in the ship, but movable. 

LUG, vo. t. (Sax. lycean, uluccan, gelugyian.) 1. To haul 
to drag ; to pull with force, as something heavy and mov- 
ed with difficulty. 2. To carry or couvey with labor.— 
To luy out, to draw a sword, in burlesque. Dryden. 

LUG, ¢. i. To drag ; to move heavily. Dryden. 

LUG, xn. 1. A small fiah.—2. In Scotland, an ear; [ods.] 


3. A pole or perch, a jand-measure ; [ods.] 4. Something 
heavy to be drawn or carried ; [rudgar. ] 

LUGGAGE, a. 1. Any thing cumbersome and heavy to be 
carried; traveling baggage. 2. Something of more 
weight than value. 

LUG'GER, n. [D. loger.) A vessel carrying three matts 
with a running bowsprit and lug-sails. 

LUGGS, n. An insect like an earth- worn, but having legs. 

LUG SAIL, x. A square sail bent upon a yard that hangs 
obliquely to the mast at one third of its length. 

LU-GO BRI-OUS, a. (L. dugubris.] Mournful; indicating 
sorrow, Deriwy uf Piety. 

LUKE, or LECKE a. {Sax wlec.) Not fully hot. 

LOKE NESS, or LECKE/NESS, n. Moderate warmth. Ore, 
Vocad, ‘ 

LCOKE'WARM, a. [Sax. vlaco, agenael 1, Moderately 
yarn; tepid. 2. Not drdent ; not ; coul; induf 

erent. 

LOKE'WARM-LY, adr. 1. With moderate warmth. 2 
With indifference ; coolly. 

LOKE'WARM-NESS, rn. 1. A mild or moderate heat. 2 
Indifference ; want of zeal or ardor ; coldness. 

LULL, v. t. [Dan. luller ; G., D. lulien.] To quiet; to cum- 

yee ; to cause to rest. 

LULL, v. t. Tu subside ; to cease ; to become calm. 

LULL, a. Power or quality of southing. Young. 

LULL A-BY, n. [lull and by.; Asong to quiet babes, U.at 
which quiets. cke. 

LULLED, pp. Quieted ; appeased : composed to rest. 

LULL/ER, n. One that lulls ; one that fundies. 

LULUING, per. Stilling , composing to rest. 

LUM, an. fae Sax. leoma.) The chimney of a cottage. 

LUM/A-€ EL, n. A calcarious stone composed of 

LUM- A-CHEL'LA, shells and coral. 

LUM-BAGI-NOUS, a. Pertaining to lumbago. Cheyne. 

LUM-BA‘GO, n. {L. lumbu:.| A pain in the loins and ema 
of the back, such as precedes certain fevers. A rbeumat- 
ic affection of the inuscles about the loins. 

wae BAR’ a. [L. dumbus.] Pertaining to the loins. 

LUM'BER, n. (Sax. leoma; Sw. lumpor; G. lampen.] 1 
Any thing useless and cumbersome, or things bulky and 
thrown aside as of no use.—2. In America, tunber sawed 
or split for use ; as beams, boards, &c. 3. Harm ; mischief ; 

local 


J Pegge. 

LOM BER, vr. t. 1. To heap together in disorder. 2. To 
fill with lumber. 

LUM'BER, v. it. To move heavily, as if burdened with hz 


own bulk. 

LUM’‘BER-ROOM, n. A place for the reception of lumber 
or useless things. 

LUM'BRIE, a. [L. lumbricus.] A worm. Med. Rep: :. 

LUM BRI-€AL, a. be lumbricus.} Resembling a worm. 

LU M’:BRI-CAL, «. Pertaining to the loins. 

LUM’BRI-€AL, «. A muscle of the fingers and toes, so 
named from its resembling a worm. 

vee [L. lumbdricus.] Resembling a worm 
n shape. ‘ 

LO MI-NA-RY, n. (L. leminare.} 1, Any body that gives 
light, but chiefly one of the celestial orbs. 2. One that 
illustrates any subject, or enlightens mankind. 

+t LO'MI-NATE, o.t. [L. lumino.] To give light to; to 
illuminate. 

LU-MI-NA'TION. Ses IncuminaTtion. 
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 oaaetiler thed o. t. To enlighten. See Inzomine. vate place ; to lie in ambuah or in secret; to lie close 
-MI-NIFYER-OUS, a. [L. lumen.}] Producing light. See Lorx.}] 3. To shift; to play tricks. 
LU’ MI-NOUS, 4a. [L. leminosus.] 1. Shining; emitting || LURCH,». ¢. 1. To defeat ; to disappoint, that is, to evade, 


light; 2. Light; illuminated. 3. Bright; shining. 
Clear 


LO'MI-NOUS-LY, adv. With brightness or clearness. 
Lo’ MI-NOUS-NERS, x, 1. The quality of being bright or 
‘shining ; brightness; Aycyc. 2. Clearnese; perspicu- 


ity. 

LUMP, rn. (9., Dan. and Sw. kiump.) 1. A small mass of 
‘watter of no definite shape. 2. A mase of things blended 
or thrown together without order or distinction. 3. A 
cluster.—ZJn the lump, the whole together ; in gross. 

LU MP, v. & 1. To throw into a mass ; to unite in a body or 
sum without distinction of 2. To take in the 


roan. 

LOMP'EN, n. A long fish of 2 greenish color, and marked 
with lines. 

LUMP'FISH, «. A thick fish of the genus cyclopterus. 

LU MP‘ING, ppr. 1. ‘Throwing into a maas or sum. 2 a. 
Bulky ; heavy ; (@ low word.)] Arbuthnot. 

LUMP ISH, a. i. Like a lump; heavy; gross; bulky. 
Dryden. 2 Dull; inactive. Shuk. 

LU MP-ISH-LY, ado. Heavily ; with dullness. 

LUMP ESH-NESS, n. Heaviness ; dullness ; stupidity. 

LAIMP’Y, a. Full of lamps or sinall compact masses. 

LUNA COR'NE-A. Muriate of silver. Ure. 

LONA-CY, a. [from L. frig, 1. A species of insanity 
or madness, supposed to be inflerenced by the moon, or 

*riodical in the month. 2. Maaness ta generul. 

LO'NAK, or LO NA-RY, a. [L. lunuris.) 1. Pertaining to 
tue moon. 9% Measured by the revolutions of the muon. 
3. Resembling the moon ; orbed. 4. Under the intluence 
of the moon; [06s.)—Lunar caustic, nitrate of silver, 
fused in a low heat. Micholson. 

LU-NA’RI-AN, ». An inhabitant of the moon. 

LO’ NA-RY, 2. Moonwort, a plant of the genus luraria. 

LO NA-1'ED, «. Formed like a half-moon. 

LO'NA-TIE, a. Affected by a species of madness, supposed 
to be influenced by the moon. 

LO'NA-TI€, x. A person affected by insanity, supposed to 
be influenced or produced by the moon, or by its pusition 


1 Any thing in the shape of a half- 

moon ; [l. x. - 2. A fit of lunacy or madness, or 
a freak ; {ods.} 

LO/NET a. (Fr. lunetee.} 1. In fortifc ston, an en- 

LUNETTE, | veloped counterguard, or ele ation of earth 
made beyond the second ditch, opposite to the places of 
arme.—. In the manege, a half horse-shoe, which wants 
the spunye, or that part of the branch which runs towards 
the quarters of the foot. 3. A piece of felt to cover the 
eye of a vicious horse. 

&£0:'NET, x. A little moon. Ap. Hall. 

LUNG, 2. (Sax. lungen; G., Dan. lunge.} 1. The lungs 
are the organs of respiration in man and many other ani- 
mals.—2. Formerly, a person having a strong voice, and 
& sort of servant. 

LUNGE, an. [See Acconoe.’ <A sudden push or thrust. 

L /NGED, a. Having lungs, or the nature or resemblance 

f lungs ; drawing in and expelling air. Dryden. 

LUN'GE-OUS, a. Spiteful ; malicious. 

LUNG-GROWN, a. Having lungs that adhere to the pleura. 


Harvey. 
eels, wn. (Fr. lexngis.] A lingerer , a dull, drowsy fel- 
ow 


LUNG WORT, n. A plant of the genus pulmonaria. 
LO’NI-FORM, a. [L. luna and form.] Resembling the 


moon. 

LU-NI-SO/LAR, «@. [L. luna and solaris.) Compounded 
of the revolutions of the sun and moon. 

LO'NIS-TICE, n. [L. ‘ana and sto.] The farthest point of 
the moon’s northing and southing, in its monthly revolu- 
tion. 

LUNT, ». [D. lont ; Dan. lente.] The match-cord used for 
firing cannon. Johnson. 

LO/NU-LAR, a. [from L. luna.] In botany, like the new 
moon ; shaped like a small crescent. 

LO'NU-LATE, «. [from L. luaa.] In botany, resembling 
a semall crescent. 

LO PER-€AL, a. Pertaining to the laupercalia, or feasts of 
the Romans in honor of Pan; as a noun, the feast itself. 

LO'PINE, zx. hae lupin; L. lupinus.) A kind of pulse. 


E.O'PIN, 2. Like a wolf. Bp. Gauden. 
LC PU-LIN, w. [L. lupules.) The fine yellow powder of 
hops. 4 . foes. 


LURCH, a. (W. Uere.} In seamen’s language, a sudden 
roll of a ship.—7o leave in the lurch, to leave in a diflicult 
situation. 

LURCH, ov i. 1. To roll or 
ship in aheavy sea. 2. 


© See Synopsic. 


suddenly to one side, as a 
‘o withdraw to one side, or toa 
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lu.) 2 To steal; tw filch; to pilfer; [lw] 

t LURCH, c.t. [L. lerce.}) ‘To swallow or eat greedily ; 
to devour. Bacon. , 

LURCH’ER, rx. 1. One that lies in wait, or lurks; ome 
that watches to pilfer, or to betray or entrap; a poacher. 
2. A dog that watches for bis game. 3. [L. lurce.] A 
glutton; a gormandizer. 

t LUR DAN, a. Blockish. Johnson. 

t LUR‘DAN, a. A clown ; a blockhead. 

LURE, x. [Fr. leurre.] 1. Something held owt to call a 
hawk: hence, 2. Any enticement ; that which invites 
a4 the pruspect of advantage or pleasure. 

LURE, ov. t. To call hawks. Bacon. 

LURE, vo. t. To entice ; to attract ; to invite by any thing 
that promises pleasure or advantage. 

LORED, pp. Enticed; attracted ; invited by the hope of 
pleasure or advantage. 

LU'‘RID, a. (L. luridus.} Gloomy ; dismal. 

LOR ING, ppr. Enticing ; calling. 

LUKK, 0.1. [W. Uercian.) 1. To lie hid; toe in wait 
2. To lie conceated or unperceived. 3. To retire frum 

blic observation ; to keep out of sight. 

LURK:-ER, rn, One that lurks or keeps out of sight. 

LURK'ING, ppr. Lying concealed ; keeping out of sight. 

LURK ING_PLAC 2, n. A place in which one Les cunceal 
ed ; asecret place ; a hiding-place ; a den. 

LUR RY, 2. crowd ; atnropg; a heap. World of Wer 
der. 


s. 

LUS'‘CIOUS, ea. 1. Sweet or rich so as to cloy or nauseate ; 
sweet to excess. 2. Very sweet; delicious ; grateful to 
the taste. 3. Pleasing; delightful. 4. Fullsome. 5 
Sinutty ; obscene ; [unusua!. 

LUs 'C!OU8-LY, adv. 1. With sweetness or riehness that 
cloys or nauseates. 2. Obscenely. Steele. 

LUs CIOUS-NESS, nr. Immuderate richness of eweetaces 
that cloys or offends. Mourtzmer. 

LO'SEKN, x. A lynx. Johnson. 

t LUSH, a. Of a dark, deep, full color. Shak, 

t LUSK, a. Er. lasche.] Lazy ; slothful. 

t LUSK, n. A lazy fellow; a iubber. 

LUSK‘ISH, a. Inclined to be lazy. Marston. 

LUSK'ISH-LY, adv. Lazity. 

t LUSKISH-NESS, ». Disposition to indolence ; laziness. 

LU-SORI-OUS8, a. [(L. lusorsus.] Used in play ; sportive. 
rae used.| Sanderson. 

LO SO-RY, a. [L. lusorius.] Used in play ay ol 

LUST, x. {Sax., G., D., Sw. lust.) 1. Lo ging desire ; eag- 
erness to possess or enjoy. 2. Concupiscence , camal 
appetite ; unlawful desire of camal pleasure. 3. Evil 
propensity ; depraved affections and desires. 4 Vigar; 
active power ; [obs.] 

LUST, rv. i. [Sax. lustan.] 1. To desire eagerly ; to long; 
with after. 2. To have carnal desire ; ty desire eagerly 
the gratification of carnal appetite. 3. To have irregular 
or inordinate desires. 4. ‘To‘list; to like. 

LUST FUL, a. 1. Having lust, or eager desire of carnal grat- 
ification ; hbidinous. 5. Provoking to sensuality ; incit- 
ing to Just, or exciting carnal desire. 3. Viguruus ; robust ; 
stout, 

LUST'FYL-LY, adv. With concupiscence or carnal desire. 
LUST'FUL-NESS, n. The state of having carnal desires ; 
Se ae 

t LUST-I-HEAD, 

{LUST LHOOD’ tn. Vigor of body. Spenser. 

LUST'I-LY, ado. With eo of body ; stoutly. 

LUST'I-NEBS, x. Vigor of body ; stoutness ; strength ; ro 
bustness ; sturdiness. den. 

LUSTING, per. Having eager desire; having carnal 


appetite. 
LUST'ING, x. Eager desire ; inordinate desire ; desire of 
carnal gratification. 


t LUST'LESS, a. 1. Listiess ; not willing. 2. Not vigoroes. 

LUS'TRAL, a. [L. lustralis.] 1. Used iv purification. 2. 
Pertaining to purification. 

LUS'TRATE, v. t. [L. fustro.} 1. To make clear or pure ; 
to purify ; ee Iccustrate.} 2 To view ; to survey. 

LUS-TRA‘TION, nxn. 1. The act or operation of making 
clear or pure ; a cleansing or purifying by water.—2. In 
antipeaty, the sacrifices or ceremonies by which cities, 
fields, armies or people, defiled by crimes, were purified. 

LUS TRE, ) ». (Fr. lustre; L. lustrum.) 1. Bnghtness; 

LU~TER, aplendor ; gloas. 2. The splendor of birth, 
of deeds, or of fame; renown; distinction. 32. A sconce 
with lights; a branched candlestick of glass. 4. {L. dus- 
fee The space of five years 

LUS’TRI-CAL, a. Pertaining & yarrification. Afiddleten, 

¢ LUS’TRING, a. A species of glossy silk cloth. [Corrupt 
written and prononnced lutestriay. | 

LUS'TROUS, a. Bright; shining ; Inminous. Shak. 

LUS‘TRUM, a. in ancient Rome, the space of five years. 

LUST'-ST AINED, a. Defiled by lust. Shak. 


ec 


t Obsolete. 


MAO 


LUST’ WO8T, x. A plant of the genus dresera. 
BUSTY, a (Imn. lustig.) 1. Stout. vigorous; robust ; 
healthful’, able of body. 2. Bulky; large; of great 


size. 4. Hatmdsume ; pleamant; saucy ; [vbs.} 4. Copious ; 

niiful. oo. Pregnant; a colloquial use. 

LO TA-NIS'T oa. A person that plays on the lute. 

LU-TA BI-UuS, a (Le duderees.) 1. Vertaiming to mud ; 
living in mud. 2. Of the color of niud. Grew. 

LU-TA TION, ». The act or method of luting vessels. 

LUTE, a. (Fr. lute: (tt. but; Sp. laud; D. aut.) An in- 
struinent of music with strings. 

LUTE, 7a. [L. lutura.} Among chemists, a composition 

LCTING, ) of clay ur other tenacious substance, used fur 
mopping the juncture of vessels. 

LUTE, o. t. To close or coat. with lute. Bacon. 

LUTE €ASE, 2. A case fora lute. Shak. 

LCT: ED, pp. Closed with lute. 

LCT'E-NIST,2. A verormet on the Jute. Bushy. 

LOT‘ER, or LOT! x. One who plays on a lute. 

LOTE'STRING, x. The string of a jute. Shak. 

LOTE'STRING. See Lustaina. 

LO’PHER-AN, a. Pertaining to Luther, the reformer. 

LO THER-AN, x. A disciple or follower of Luther. 

LO THER-AN-ISM, x. The doctrines of religion as taught 
by Luther. 

LO'THERN, n. In architecture, a kind of window over the 

cornice, in the roof of a building. 

LCT'ING, ppr. Closing with lute. 

LO'TU-LENT, a. {L. lutulentus.} Muddy ; turbid: thick. 

LUX v.t. [L. /uco: Fr. lurer.) To displace, or re- 

LUXJATE, | move from its proper place, asa joint; to 

¢ out of joint; to dislocate. 

LUX‘A-TED, pp. Put out of joint; distocated. 

LUX'A-TING, ppr. Removing or forcing out of its place, as 
a joint ; dislocating. 

LUX-A‘TION, n. 1. The act of moving or forcing a joint 
from its proper place or articulation ; or the state of being 
te Scat sue: 2. A dislocation ; that which is dis- 

aed, 


LUXE, x». Luxury. 
UX-U'RI-ANCE, )n, (DL. herwrians.} 1. Rank growth ; 

LUX-U RI-AN-C | strong, vigorous growth; exube- 
rance, 2. Excessive or superfluous growth. 

LUX-U'RI-ANT, a. 1. Exuberant in growth; abundant. 
2 Exuberant in plenty; superfluous in abundance.—3. 
A lacarwant tlower multiplies the covers of the fructifica- 
tion so us to destroy the essential parts. 

LUX-U'RI-ANT-LY, adr. With exuberant growth. 

LUX-U'RI-ATE, v. t. ‘To grow exuberantly, or to grow to 

superfluous abundance. 

LUX-G-RI-A‘TION, 2. ‘The process of growing exuberant- 
ly, or beyond the natural growth. Lee. 

LUX-U'RI-OUS, a. (Fr. /usurieur; L. larurioaus.) 1. Vo- 
luptuvus , indulging freely or excessively the gratification 
of appetite, or in expensive dress and equipage. 2. Ad- 
ministering to luxury ; contributing to free or extravagan 
indulgence in diet, dress and equipage. 3. Pupiisticd 
with luxuries. 4. Softening by pleasure, or free indul- 
gence in luxury. 5, Lustful ; libidinous;, given to the 
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LUX-URI-OUS-LY, adv. In abundance of rich diet, dress 
or equipage ; deliciously ; volnptuously. 

LUX'U-KIST, x. One given to luxury. 7'emple. 

LUX'U-RY, x. [L. lucuria.) 1. A free or extravagart in- 
dulgence in the pleasures of the table ; voluptuousness in 
the gratification of appeute , the free indulgence 1 costly 
dreas and equipage. 2. That which gratities a nice and 
fastidious appetite ; a dainty ; any delicious food or da nk. 
3. Any thing delightful to the senses. 4. Lust; lewd 
desire ; [obs.| 5. Luxuriance; eauLeranes of growth; 


obs. 

LY. a OS iaita of adjectives, is a contraction of Sax. lie, 
G. lick, D. lyk, Dan. hge, Sw. lik, Eng. like; an in lovely, 
manly, that is, lovedike, man-like. 

LY‘AM, x. A leash for holding a bound. 

LY-€AN'THRO-PY, n. (Gr. A\ucavOpwae.) A madness. 

LY-CE’UM, n. [L.] A school; a literary association. 

LY-€0Os!'TOM, 1. A Baltic fish resembling a herring. 

LYDI-AN, a. [from Lydia.) Noting a kind of soft, slow 
music, anciently in vugue. Asiltua, 

LYWI-AN STONE, n. Flinty shite. U're, 

LYE, n. ure leas.) Water impreguated with alkaline 
salt imbibed trom the ashes of wood. 

LYi!, nu. A talsehood. Ser Lig. 

LOIAG, pp. of lic. Being prostrate. See Lrp. 

LEUNG, ppr. of he. Telling fatsehood.—Lymang in. 1. Being 
in childbirth. 2 #. ‘The act of bearing a child. 

L@ING-LY, advo. Falsely ; without truth. Sécrirocad, 

LYM'NITE, x. A kind of fresh-water snail, found fossil. 

LYMPH, «. (L. dl oa Water, or a colorless fluid in an- 
imal bodies, separated from the blood and contamed in 
certain vesvels called lymphatics. 


ais ,e. Frightened inte madness ; raving. 
’ 


LYMPH'A-TE 

LYM-PHAT'I€, a. 1. Pertaining to lymph. 2. Enti usi- 
astic ; ae Shaftesbury. 

LYM-PHAT€, a. 1. A vessel of animal bodies which 
contains or conveys lymph. 2. 4A mad enthusiast ; a lu- 
natic ; nate 

LYMPIVR-DUET, n. [L. lympka and ductus.) A vessel of 
animal bodies which conveys the ly:mph. 

LYM-PHOG RA-PHY, 2. [L. lynpaa, and Gr. ypagw.) 
A description of the lymphatic vesvels. 

LYN DEN-TREE, a. A plant. 

LYNX, n. [L. lyar.] A quadruped of the genus felis, ce} 
ebrated for the sharpness of his sight. 

LUIRATE, a. In botany, divided transversely into sev- 

LY RA-TED, eral jags. the lower ones sinailer and more 
remote from each other than the upper ones. 

LERE, n. (Fr. lyre; L.tura.] A stringed instrument of 
music, a kind of harp much used by the ancients. 

TYR I€, a. [L. lyricus; Fr. lyriqgue.] Pertaining to a 

LYR’'I-€AL, lyre or harp. 

LYRI€, 2. A composer of lyric poems. Addison. 

LYR/L-CISM, x. A lyric composition. Gray. 

LE RIST, un. A musician who plays on the harp or lyre. 

LYS, xn. A Chinese measure of length, equal tu 545 yards, 

LY-TE/RI-AN, a. (Gr. dAurnpeos.] In medical science, ler- 
minating a disease ; indicating the solution of a disease. 


gratification of lust. 6. Luxuriant; exuberant; [vds.] |] LYTH’KRUDE, x». A mineral found in Norway. 


M. 


is the thirteenth letter of the English Alphabet, and a 
Jabial articulation, formed by a compression of the 
lips. [t is called a semi-covcel, and its sound is uniform ; 
as in man, time, rim. 
M is a numeral letter, and, among the ancients, stood fora 
thousand ; a use which is retained by the moderns, With 


a dash or stroke over it, M, it stands for a thousand times 
a thousand, or a million. 

A. M. or M. A. stands for artium magister, master of arts ; 
M. D. for medicinr doctor, doctor of medicine; A. M. for 
anav mundi, the year of the world ; Ms. for manuscrot ; 
MSS. for manuscripts. 

ALAB,n. (W. mab.) |. In northern mytholocry, the queen of 
the imaginary beings called fuirzes. 2. A slattern. 

MAB, cr. i. To dress negligently. Ray. 

MAE, in names of Scotch and Irish origin, signifies sen. See 
Maio 

MAC-A-RONI, n. (It. maccheroni.] 1. A kind of paste 
made of flour, eggs, sage! and almonds, and dressed with 
butter and apices. 2. A sort of droll or fool, and, hence, a 
fop, a fribble ; a finical fellow. 


MA A-RONE, a. J. Pertrining to or like a macaroni; | 


empty ; tritling ; vain ; affected. 2. Consisting of a mix- 
ture or jumble of il-formed or il-connected words. 


BIAt-A KRONE, a. A kind of burlesque poetry, in which | 


words of different languages are intermixed, and native 
words are made to end in Latin tenninations, or Latin 
words are mudernized. Jones. 

MAE€E-A-ROON!, The same as macarom. 

MA-€ALU'€O, xn. A name of several species of quadrupeds 
of the genus I*mur. Flacyc. 

MA-CAW!, or MA-€A'0, a. The name of a race of beauti- 
ful fowls of the parrot kind, under the genuy psi! tucus, 

MA-CAW'-TREE, 2. A species of palm tree. Miller. 

MA€’€A-BEES, x. ‘The name of two apocryphal books in 
the Rible. 

MACE €O-BOY, a. A kind of snuff. 

MACE, a. [It. mazza ; Sp. maza; Port. moga.) An ensign 
of ea borne before magistrates. 

MACE, a. [[.. macis.] A spice ; the second coat which cov- 
ers the nutmeg. 

MACE/-ALF, n. Ale spiced with mace. Wiseman. 

MACE!-BEAR-ER, a. A person who carries a mace. 

MAC’ER-ATE, ot. [L. macero.] 1. To make lean ; to 
wear away. 2. To mortify ; to harass with corporcal 
hards tips ; to cause to pine or waste away. 3. Tv sleep 
alinet to solution ; to soften and separate the parts of & 
substince by steeping it in a fluid, or by the digestive 

rocess. 
MACLRCA-TED, pp. Made thin ar lean ; steeped almost toa 


solution. 


a fe a a See 
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MACER A-TING, ppr. Making lean ; steeping almost to 
solution ; softening. 

MAC ER-ATION, n. |. The act or the process of making 
thiu or lean by wearing away, or by mortification. 2. 
The act, process or operation of softening and almost dis- 
solving by steeping in a fluid. 

MACE_REED or REED-MACE, x. A plant. 

MACH-I-A-VELIAN, @. [from Machiavel.] Pertaining to 
Machiavel, or denoting his principles ; politically cun- 
nin 


; cry ; canning in political management. 
MACII-I-A-VEL‘IAN, «. One who adupts the principles of 
Machiavel. 


MACH 1-A-VEL-I8M,". The principles of Machiavel ; po- 
litica) cunning and artifice. 

MACH-I-CO-LA‘TION, 2. [Fr. meche and ceuler.) In old 
custles, the pouring of hot substances through apertures in 
the upper part of the gate upon assailants ; or the aper- 
‘ures Chiemselves. 

MACIII-NAL, a. Pertaining to machines. Dict. 

MsCILI-NATE, o. t. [L. machinor.] To plan ; to contrive ; 
to form a scheme. Sandys. 

MACIIN-NA-TED, pp. Planned ; contrived. 

MACH I-NA-TING, ppr. Coatriving ; scheming. 

MACH-I-NA‘TION, xn. (Fr.] The act of planning or con- 
uriving a scheme for executing some purpose, particularly, 
an evil purpose ; an artful design formed with delibera- 


tion. . 

MACH'I-NA-TOR, n. One that forms a scheme, or who 
plots with evil designs. Glaarille. 

MA-CHINE/, n. [Fr.; L. machina.} 1. An artificial work, 
simple or complicated, that serves to apply or regulate 
moving power, or to produce motion, so as tn save ime or 
force. 2. Anengine ; an instrument of force. 3. Super- 
natural agency iu a poem, or a superhuman being intre- 
duced into a poem to perform sume exploit. 

MA-CHIN'ER-Y, x. 1. A complicated work, or combination 
of mechanical powers in a work, designed to increase, 
regulate or apply motion and force. 2. Machines in gen- 
eral.—3. In epic and dramatic poetry, superhuman beings 
introduced by the poet to solve difficulty, or perfonn some 
exmoit which exceeds human power. 

MACHINING, a. Denoting the machinery of a poem. 
A-CCHI'NIST, x. (Fr. maciaeiste.} A constructor of ma- 

-chines and engines, or one well versed in the principles of 
machines. 

MA-CIG'NO, nx. [It.] A species of stone. Cyc. 

MAC'I-LEN-CY, nw. [See Mactrent.] Leanness. 

MAC-LENT, a. (L. macilentus.}] Lean; thin. 

MACK, x. (a corruption of make, in the North of England.) 
A sort ; a kind > a fashion. 

MACK’'ER-EL, x. [D. mackreel: G. mackrele.) A species 
of fish of the genus scomber, an excellent table fish. 

MACK ER-EL, a. [Old Fr. mazucrel.] A pander or pimp. 

MAC€K!ER-EL-GALE, n., in Dryden, may mean a gale that 
ripples the surface of the sen. 

MACK'ER-EL-SKQ, xn. A sky streaked or marked like a 
mackerel. Hevke. 

MAOLE, n. A name given to chiastolite or hollow spar. 

MA€-LC'/RITE, xn. A mineral. Nuttall. 

MAG@/RO-COSM, 2. [Gr. paxpos and Kxoopos. The great 
world ; the universe, or visible system of worlds. 

MA-EROLO-GY, n. (Gr. paxpos and doyos.) Long and 
tedious talk ; prolonged discourse without matter ; super- 
fluity of worde, P 

MACt-TA‘TION, n, [L. macto.] The act of killing a victim 
for sacrifice. Fncyc. 

MAE€U-LA, ». (L.] A spot, as on the skin, or on the sur- 
face of the sun or other luminous orb. 

eee o. t. [L. maculv.] To spot; to stain. 
At/U-LATE 

NAAGIL-LA-TED, | & Spotted. 

MAE€-U-LA'TION, n. The act of spotting ; a spet; a stain. 


MACULE, vn. A spot. [Little uved. 
MAD, a. flan. gem lr. amad; te matto.] 1. Disurdered 
i 


j. intellect ; distracted ; furious. 2. Proceeding from dis- 
uedered intellect or expressing it. 3. Enraged ; furious. 
4. Inflamed to excess with desire ; excited with violent 
and unreasonable passion or appetite ; infatuated. 5. 
Distrncted with anxiety or trouble ; extremely perplexed. 
t Infatuated with folly. 7. Inflamed with anger; very 
angry. Arbuthnot. 8. Proceeding from folly or infatua- 
thon. 

IAD, v. t. To make mad, furious or angry. Sidney. 

MAD, v. i. To be mad, furious or wild. Spensor. 

MAD, or MADE, x. (Sax., Goth. matha.} An earth-worm. 


Ran. 

MAD AM, nv. [Fr. :na, and dame.) An appellation or com- 
plimentary title given to married and elderly ladies, or 
Chiefly to them. 

MAI'AP-PLE, n. A plant of the 

Se NEG a. aa " 

MAD‘BRAIT rash. Skak. 

MADCAP, x. [mad-caput or cap.) A violent, rash, ho.- 
headed persoa ; 8 madman. 


us solanum. 
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MAD DEN, (mad'n) o. t. To make mad. Thomeon 

MAD DEN, o. &. To become mad ; to act as if mad 

MAD/DENED, pp. Rendered inad. 

MAIYDEN-ING, ppr. Making mad or angry. 

gg ar eee meddere.| A plant which ie much eased 
in dyeing red. 

MAI)DING, ppr. of mad. Raging ; furious. Dryden. 

MAD'DLE, v. i. To forget ; to wander ; to be in a kind of 
confusion. Brockett. 

MADE, pret. and pp. of make. 

MAD-E-FA@TION, a. [L. medefacis.) The act of making 
wet. 

MAD‘E-FTED, pp. Made wet. Bacon. 

MADE-FY, v.t. [L. madefo.] To make wet or moist ; 
moisten. [Vot much used. 

MAIE-FY-ING, ppr. Making moist or wet. 

MA-DEI'RA, x. Mien wine made on the isle of Madeira. 

MAD-EM-OI-SELLE, (mad-ein-wa-zell!) a. (Fr. ma and de 
moiselle,) A young woman, or the tille given to ope ; miss 

MADUIELAD-ED, a. Hot-brained; rash. Stak. 

MAD/HOUSE, rx. A house where insane persuns are con. 
fined for cure or for restraint. 

MAD ID, a. [L. madidus.] Wet; moist. 
ADGE-HOW:LET, n. (Fr. machette.] An owl. 

MAD LY, ado. Without reason or understanding ; reably ; 
wildly. 

MAD MAN, rn. 1. A man raving or furious with disnrdered 
intellect; a distracted man. 2. A man without under- 
standing. 3. One intiamed with extravaganl passion, and 
acting contrary to reason. 

MAD NESS, a. 1. Distraction ; a state of disordered reason 
or intellect, in which the patient raves or is furious. 2. 
Extreme folly ; headstrong passion and rasbnesa that act 
in upposition to reasun. 3. Wildneus of passion ; fury ; 


rage. 

MA-DOINA, ) x. (Sp. madona ; It. madunna.] A term of 

MA-DON’NA, com pellation equivalent to madam. It is 

iven to the virgin Mary. 

MAI) RE-PORE, x. (Fr. madre, and pore.) A submarine 
substance of a stony hardness, resembling coral. 

MAIL) RE-PO-RITE, n. A name given to certain petrified 
bones found in Holades & 

MAI)RE-PO-RITE, n. 1. A variety of limestone. 2. Fossil 


madrepore. 
MAD-RIER', ». [Fr.] A thick plank armed with iroa 
plates, with a cavity to receive the mouth of a petard; a 


plank used for supporting the earth in mines. 
MAD/RI-GAL, a. [Sp., Port., Fr. madrigal ; [t. madrigale. 

1. A little amorous poem, sometimes called a pastor 

poem, 2. An elaborate vocal composition in five og «ix 


parts. 

MAIYWORT, s. A plant of the genus alyssum. 

M-ERE, ado. It ts derived from the Saxon mer, famous, 
great, noted ; 80 AL! mere is all-famous. Grdson. 

MAES-TO'S0, an Italian word signifying majestic, a diree- 
tion in music to play the part with grandeur and strength. 

t MAF’FLE, v. i. To stammer. Barret. 

MAF‘FLER, 2. A stammerer. Ainsworth. 

MAG-A-ZINF!, n. [Fr. magazin; It. magarnno.) 1. A 
store of arms, ammunition or provisions ; or the building 
in which such store is deporited.—2. In shups of rer, & 
close room in the hold, where the gunpowder ia kept. 3. 
A pamphlet periodically published, containing mucelis- 
neous papers or compositions. 

MAG-A-ZIN‘ER, ». One who writes fora magazine. [L. u.]} 

t MAGE, n. A magician. Spenser. 

MAG-EL-LAN'IE CLOUDS, x. Whitish cloeds, or appeaz 
ances like clouds, near the eouth pole. 

MAG'GOT, ». [W. macai, plu. maceind, magiod.|] 1. A 
worm or grub; particularly, the fly-worm. 2. A whim; 
an odd fancy. 

MAG GOT-TI-NESS, x. The state of abounding with mag- 
gots. 

MAG ‘GOT-Y, a. Full of mag 

MAG-GOT-Y-HEAD-ED, a. Having a head fall of whims. 

MA/‘GT, ». plu. [1..] Wise men or philosophers of the East 

MA'GI-AN, a. ee magus ; Gr. payos.] Pertaining to the 
Magi, a sect of philosophers in Persia. 

MA‘GI-AN, xn. One of the sect of the Persian Magi. 

MA‘GI-AN-ISM, n. The philosophy of the Magi. 

MAGIC, n. (L. magia ; Gr. payaa.) 1. The art or acience 
of putting into action the power of spirits. sorcery ; en- 
chantment. 2 The secret operations of natural causes, 

MAGIC a. |. Pertaining to magic ; used in magi. 

MAG: LEAL, 2. Performed by magic, the agency of 
spirits, or by the invisible powers of nature. 

MAG'I-CAL-LY, ade. By the arta of magic ; according to 
the rules or rites of magic ; by enchantment. 

MA-GI-CIAN, (mna-jish‘an) ». One skilled in magic: one 
that practices the black art; an enchanter ; @ necroman- 
Cer ; & sorcerer OF sorceress. 

MAG-IS-TE'RI-AL, a. I. Pertaining to a master; such as 
suits a master ; authoritative. 2. d ; lofty ; arrogsnt; 
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amycrious ; domineering.—3. In chemistry, pertaining to 


magistery, which see. 
MAG-IS-TE!RI-AL-LY, adv. Wi-h the alr of a muster ; ar- 
rogantly ; authoritatively. Scouzh. 
MAG-IS-TE‘'RI-AL-NESS, x, The air and manner of a 
master; hauglitiness ; imperiousness ; peremptoriness. 
PMAGIN-TEK-Y, n. [L. magiutertum.|] Among chemists, & 
precipitate , @ fine substance deposited by precipitation ; 
wuaily uppled to partacular kinds of precyntate. 
WAGIS-TRA-CY, ». 1. The office or dignity of a magis- 
trate, 2. The body of magistrates. 
| MAGIS-TRAL, e. Suiting a magistrate ; authoritative. 
{MAGIS TRAL, ax. A sovereign medicine or remedy. 
PMAG-IN-TRALI-TY, a. Despotic authority in opinion. 
MAG'IS-TRAL-LY, adv. Authoritatively. Bramhall. 
AGIS-TRATE, x. [L. magistratus.) A public civil offi- 
cer, invested with the executive or judicial authority, or 
some branch of it. 
MAG-IS-TRAT'I€, a. Having the authority of a magis- 


trate. 

MAG IS-TRA-TURE, nz. [Fr.] Magistracy. [Little used.} 

MAGNA CHAR’TA, n. [L. great charter.] 1. The great 
charter, ev called, obtained by the English barons from 
King John, A. D. 1215. 2. A fundamental constitution 
which guarantees rights and privileges. 

MAG-NAL/L-TY, a. [L. magnalia.} A greatthing. Brown. 
AG-NA-NIMIU-TY, a. [L. magnanimuas.] Greatness of 
mina , that elevation or dignity of soul, which encounters 
danger and trouble with tranquillity and firmness. 

MAG-NAN'I-MOUS, a. [L. magnanimus.) 1. Great of 
mind ; elevved in soul or in sentiment; brave ; disin- 
terested. 2. Dictated by magnanimity ; exhibiting noble- 
ness of soul ; liberal and honorable ; not selfish. 

MAG-NAN I-MOUS-LY, ado. With greatness of mind; 
bravely ; with dignity and elevation of sentiment. 

MAG NEISTA, n. (Fr. magnesie.] A primitive earth, hav- 
ing for ite base a substance called magnesium. 

MAG-NE‘SIAN, a. Pertaining to magnesia, 

MAG'NE-STTE, », Carbonated magnesia. 

MAG-N E/SLUM. n. The base of magnesia. 

MAGNET, m. [L.j The lodestone ; an ore of iron which 
has the peculiar properties of ultracting metallic iron, of 
punning to the poles, and of dipping or inclining down- 
wards. 

MAG. NET IE, a. 1). Pertaining to the magnet ; poe 

MAG-NETI-€AL, séesing the properties of the magnet, 
or corresponding properties. 2. Attractive. 

MAG-NET'1-CAL-LY, adv. By means of magnetism ; by 
the power of attraction. Burton. 

NAG-NEVP-CAL-NESS, (rn. The quality of being mag- 

MAG-NETVIE-NESS netic. 

MAG-NETUES, n. The science of magnetism. 

MAG-NE-TIF GR-OUS, a. Producing magnetism. 

MAG'NE'T-ISM,n. 1. That branch of science which treats 
of the properties of the magnet, the power of the lode- 
@one,ac. 2 Powerof attraction.—Anmal magneusm, nr 
sympathy supposed to exist between the magnet and the 
huinan body. 

MAG NET-IZE, v. © To communicate magnetic properties 
to any thing. 

MA(;)'NET-IZF, 0. i. To acquire magnetic properties ; to 
become magnetic. 

MAG NET-IZED, pp. Made magnetic. 

MAte NET-TZ-ING, ppr. [mparting magnetism to. 

MA‘; NI-FI-A-BLE, a. ‘That inay be magnitied ; worthy of 
being magnified or extolled. 

MAGNIF LE a. Ce magnificus.] Grand ; splendid ; 

MAG-N LFL-€AL, illustrious. .Wilfen, 

MAGG-NIF'L-CAL-LY, ado. Ina magnificent manner. 

tf MAG-NIF LEATE, v. t. To magnify or extol. .Warston. 

MAG-NDIFUI-CENCE, nv. (L. mayavicentia.] Grandeur of ap- 
pearance ; greatness and splendor of show or state. 

MAG-NIE“l CENT, a. 1. Grand in appearance ; splendid ; 
pompous. 2. Exhibiting grandeur. 

MAG-NIF/‘I-CENT-LY, adc. 1. With splendor of appear- 
ance, or pomp of show. 2. With exalted sentiments. 

MAG-NIF'L-€0, 2. A grandee of Venice. Shak. 

MAG’ NI-FT-ER, x. 1. One who magnifies ; one who erxtols 
a: exalts in praises. 2. A glass that magnifies ; a convex 
Jens which increases the apparent magnitude of bodies. 

MAGUINI-F Y, 0. ¢. [L. magnifco.] 1. To make great or great- 
er; to increase the apparent dimensions of a body. 2. To 
make great in representation ; to extol; toexalt in de- 
scription or praise. 3. To extol; to exalt; to elevate ; to 
raise in estimation. 

MAGINI-F GY -ING, ppr. Enlarging apparent bulk os dimen- 
sions; extolling; exalting. 

MAG NIL/O-QUENCE, a. [L. magnus and loquens.] A lofty 
manner of speaking ; tumid, pompous words or style. 

MACGNI-TUDE, a. (L. magrituds.) 1. Extent of dimen- 
sions of parts; bulk ; size. 2. Greatness; grandeur. 3. 
Greatnesa, in reference to influence or effect ; tmport- 
ance. 

MAG-NO’LI-A, n. The laurel-leafed tulip-tree. 
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MAG’PTE, n. [W. prog ; L. pica, with mag.) A chattering 
bird of the genus corvus. 

MAG’UEY, n. A species of aloe in Mexico. 

MAG‘Y-DARE, a. [L. magudaris.] A plant. Aimsyortk. 

MA-HOG‘A-NY, wu. A tree growing in the tropical climate 
of America, used for making beautiful and durable cabine~ 
furniture. 

MA-HOMI'E-TAN, or MO-HAM'ME-DAN. This word and 
the naine of the Arabian pee so called, are written in 
many different ways. T. authorized and most cor- 
rect orthography seems to be Moaammed, Mohammedan, 
See MoHaMMBDAN. 

MA'HOUND, x. Formerly, @ contemptuous name for Mo- 
bammed and the devil, &e. Skelton. 

MAID, x. A species of skate-fish. 

MAID, a. (Rax. magth ; G. magd.} 1. An unmarried 

MAIDEN, § woman, or a young unmarried woman; a 
Virgin. 2. A female servant. 3. It is used in compost- 
tion, to express the feminine gender, as in maid-servant. 

MAIDYEN, 2. A maid ; also, an instrument for beheading 
criminals, and another for washing ‘inen. 

MASEN, a. 1. Pertaining to a young woman or virgin. 
2. Consisting of young women or virgins. J. Fresh; 
new ; unused. 

MAIDEN, c.a. To speak and act demurely or modestly. 

MAID E.N-HAIR, a. A plant of the genus adiantum. 

MAID iN -HOOD, x». (Sax. magdenhad, medenhad.| 1. The 
state of being a maid or virgin ; virginity. 2. Newnesa; 
freshness ; uncontaminated state. 

MAI EN-LIKE, a. Like a maid ; modest. Skak. 

MAID'TEN-LI-NESS, 2. The behavior that becomes a maid ; 
modesty : Sateen Ped Sherwood, 

MAIDEN-LIP, a. A plant. Aineiorta. 

MAIIEN-LY, a. Like a maid ; gentle; modest. 

MAIIVWEN-LY, ade. In a muidenlike manner. 

MAID‘HQOOD, n. Virginity. Shak. 

t MA!D-MAR‘I-AN, ». A dance; eo called from a buffoon 
dressed like aman. Temple. 

MAIi“PALE, a. Pale, like a sick girl. Shak. 

MAID-SER-VANT, x. A female servant. Swift. 

MAIL, a. [Fr. maille.) 1. A coat of steel net-work, former- 
ly worn for defending the body against swords, poniarda, 
&ec. 2. Armor; that which defends the y---3. in 
ships, & square machine composed of rings interwoven, 
like net-work, used for rubbing off the loose hemp on lines 
and winte cordage. 4. (Sax. mal.) A rent; also, a spt; 

ube, 

IL,‘n. (Fr. maletce, malle.) A bag for the conveyance 
of letters and papers, particularly letters conveyed froin 
one post-office to another. 

MAIL, c. ¢. 1. To put on a coat of mail or armor ; to arm 
defensively. Shas. 2. To inclose in a wrapper and direct 
toa t-office. 

MAIL'-COACH, n. A coach that conveys the public ninila. 

MAILED, pp. 1. Covered with a mail or with armor ; in- 
closed and directed. 2. a. Spotted ; speckled. 

MAIL/ING, ppr. Investing with a coat of mail; incloxing 
in a wrapper and directing to a post-office. 

MAIM, v.¢. (Old Fr. mahemer, or muhaigner.) 1. To deprive 
of the use of a limb, 80 as to render a person less able to 
defend himself in fighting, or to annoy his adversary. 2. 
To deprive of a necessary part, to cripple ; w disable 

MAIM, an. [written, in law-language, mayhem.) 1. The pri- 
vation of the use of a limb or member of the body. 2. 
The privation of any necessary part; a tripplin ot. Ine 
jury ; mischief. 4. Easxentinul defect , as, “a noble author 
esteems it to be a maem in history 5°" [obe. 

MAIMED, pp. Crippled ; disabled in limbs ; lame. 

MAIM ING, . Disabling by depriving of the use of a 
limb ; er eg rendering lame or detective. 

MAIMED-NESS, 2. A state of being maimed. 

MAIN, a. (Sax. magn.) 1. Principal; chief; that which 
has most power in producing an ettect. 2. Blighty > vast. 
3. Important ; powerful. 

MAIN, x. 1. Strength ; force; violenteffort. 2. The groe; 
the bulk ; the greater part. 3. The ocean ; the great sen, 
as distinguished from rvere, bays, sounds and the like. 
4. The continent, as distinguished from an isle. 5. A 
hamper. 6. A course; a duct.—For the main, in the main, 
for the most part. 

MAIN, #2. [L. manus; Fr. main.) 1. A hand at dice : jobs. } 
2. A match at cock-fighting. 

MAIN'-LAND, 2. The continent ; the principal tand. as 
oppoeaed to an isle. , 

MAINLY, advo. 1. Chiefly ; principally. 2. Greatly ; to a 
grent degree ; mightily. Bacon. 

MAIN‘-MAST, wn. The principa? mast in a ship. 

MAIN!-KEEL, 2. The principal heel, as distinguished from 
the false keel. 

MAIN‘OR, a. (Old Fr. manoevre, meinowr.) The old taw 

lirnse, to be faken as a thief with (he mainor, signifies, to 
Pe taken in the very act of killing venison ar slenling 
wood, or in preparing so to do; or it denotes the being 
taken v. ith the thing stolen ayon him. 
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MAIN PERN‘A-BLB, 6. ‘Lhat may be admitted to give 
surety by mainpernors ; that may Le mainprized. 

MAIN-PERN OR, a, [Old Fr. matn, anc prendre.} In lew, 
a sure.y for a prisoncr’s appearance in court al a day. 

MAILN'PRIZK, a. (Fr. mace and pris.] 1. In law, a writ 
direc d to the sheriff, commanding him to take sureties 
for the prisoner’s appearance, and to let him go at large. 
2. ee lveranee of a prisoner on security for bis appearance 
ata day. 

MAiN'PRIZE, ©. ¢. To suffer a prisoner to go at large, on 
ite finding sureties, mainpernrra, foy his appearance at a 


ay. 

MALN'-SAIL, a. The principal sail in a ship. 

MAIN-SHEET, ns. Tle sheet that extends and fastens the 
main . 

MAIN'S WEAR, v. i. (Sax. manswerian.] To swear false- 
ly ; to perjure one’s self. Blount. 

MAIN-T'AIN!, 0». t. (Fr. maintenir.) 1. To hold, preserve 
o keep in any particular state or condition ; to support ; 
lo sistain ; not to suffer to fail or decline. 2. To hold ; to 
keep ; not to lose or +.rrender. 3. To continue ; not to 
suller to cease. 4. To keep up; to uphold ; to support 
the expense of. 5. To support with food, clothing and 
other couveniences. 6. To support by intellectual pow- 
ers, or by force of reason. 7 10 support; to defend ; to 
vindicate ; to justify ; to prove to be just. 3. ‘I'o support 
by assertion or arguinent ; to affirm. 

MAIJN-TAIN‘'A-BLE, a. I. That may be maintained, sup- 
purted, preserved or sustained. 2. That may be defended 
or kept by force or resistance. 3. That may be deteuded 
by argument or just claim ; vindicable ; defensible. 

MAIN-PAIN‘ED, (inane-tand’) pp. Kept in any state ; pre- 
served ; upheld » uppurted ; defended ; vindicated. 

MAILN-TALN ER, x. One who support, preserves, sustains 

MAIN-TAINING s hold 
AIN-TAIN' ING, . Supporting ; preserving ; uphold- 
tng. defending ; vindicaline: : 

MAIN fE-NANCE, x. 1. Sustenance, sustentation ; sup- 
port by means of supplies of food, clothing and other con- 
veruences. 2. Means of support; that which supplies 
conveniences. 3. Support; protection ; defense ; vindi- 
catua. 4. Continuance ; security from failure or decline. 
—d. In law, an officious intermeddling in a suit in which 
the person has no interest. 

MAIN'-TOP, u. The top of the main-mast of a ship or brig. 

MAIN -YARD, nv. The yard on which the main-sail is ex- 
tended, supported by the main-mast. 

t MAIM'TER, for master. Spenser. 

{ MAIS'TRESS, for nistress. Chaucer. 

MAIZE, )/n. A plant of the genus :¢a, the native corn of 

MAIZ, America, called /adian cora. 

MAJA, n. A bird of Cuba, of a beautiful yellow color. 

t MAJ-ES-TAT'IE, a. Great in appearance; having 

MAJ-ES-TAT!HU-CA dignity. Pucocke. 

MA-JESTIC, a. 1. August; having dignity of person or 
sppearance ; grand, princely. 2. Splendid; grand. < 
Llevated ; lofty. 4. Stately ; becoming majesty. 

MA-JES TLEAL, a. Majestic. [Little used. ] 

MA-JES’TI-CAL-LY, adv. With dignity ; with grandeur ; 
w ith a lofty air or appearance. 

BLA-JES‘TI-CAL-NESS, ) n. State or manner of being ma- 

Ma-JES'TIE-NESS, {| jestic. Oldenburg. 
AJ EX-TY, n. [L. majestas.] 1. Greatness of appearance ; 
dignity , grandeur; dignity of aspect or manner ; the qual- 
ity or state of a person or thing which inspires awe or 
reverence inthe beholder. 2. Dignity ; elevation of man- 
ner. 3. A title of emperors, kings and queens. 

MA‘JOR, a. [L.) 1. Greater in number, quantity or extent. 
2. Greater in dignity.—3. In music, an epithet applied to 
the modes in which the third is four semitones above the 
*Unic or key-note, anu to intervals consisting of four semi- 
wues, 

MAJOR, ». 1. In milita 
above a captain, and below a lieutenant-colonel. 
n ayorofatown. See Maron. 

MA sOR, a. In law, a person cf full age to manage bis own 
concerns. 

MAJOR, 2. In legic, the first proposition of a regular sy!- 
lngism, containing the principal term. 

MA-JOR-A:-TION, x. Increase ; enlargement. Bacon. 

f (JOR-DOMO, 2. [major and demus.} A man whio holds 
the place of master of the house ; a steward ; also, a chief 
minister. 

MA JOR-GEN’ER-AL, 2. A military officer who commands 
a division or a number of regiments. 

MA-JOR'I-TY, n, (Fr. majonté.] 1. The greater number ; 
more than half. 2. Full age; the age at which the laws 
of a ecountr mit a young person to manage his own 
affhirs. 3. he office rank or commission of a major. 
4, The state of being greater , 5 'L mf 


affairs, an officer next in rank 
2. The 


a 
Ancestors ; ancestry ; [vbs.) 6. Chief rank , jobe. 
MAKE, v.¢.; pret. an bP. made, (Sax. macian ; G. ma- 
chen; D. muaken.} 1. To compel; to constrain. 2. To 
form of materials; to fashion; to mold into shape ; to 
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cause to exist in a different form, or as a distinct thing 

3. To create ; to cause to exist ; w furm from nothing. 4 

To compose ; & constilule as parts, materials or ingredi- 
ents united in a whole. 5. ‘To forin b . 6 To pre 
duce or effect, as the agent. 7. To produce, as the cause ; 
to procure ; to obtain. &. Todo; toperturm ; lw execule, 
9. To cause to have any quality, as by change or alter 
tion. 10. To bring into any state or condiuon ; to consti- 
tule. 11. To contract ; tu establish. HKuuwe. 13, ‘To keep. 
13. To raise to goud furtune ; to secure 1n riches or bapypi- 
ness. 14. Tosutler. 15. To incur; [umproper.| lo. ‘Vo 
commit ; todo; [l. u.] Dryden. 17. To intend or w do; 
to purpose to do ; [obs.] 18. To raise, as profit ; to gain; to 
collect. 19. To discover; W arrive in sight of; a seamun’s 
Phrase. 2U. To reach; w arive at; a scaman’s phraure, 
21. ‘To gain by advance. 22. ‘lo provide. 2. To pul of 
place. 21. To turn; W convert, as lw use. WS. Tu repre- 
sent. 2. Toconstitute ; tafuorm. %7. Toinduce ; to cause. 
24. To put inw a suitable or regular furin fur use. 24. ‘Jo 
fabricate , to forge. 40. Tu cuinpose ; to form and write 
31. ‘To cure ; tu dry and prepare for preservation. 

To make amends, W make goud; to give adequate compen- 
sation ; to replace the value or amount of luss.— 7s «cae 
account of, to esteem ; ty regiurd.—/'o0 make away. 1. To 
kill; to destroy. 2. To alicnate ; to transfer. Halic.— 
To make free with, to treat with freedom , to eat without 
ceremony.—Z'o make gued. 1. To maintain; to detend. 
2. ‘To tulfill; to accomplish. 3. To make compensation 
for ; lo supply an equivalent.— Zo make iayét ys, wy con- 
sider ag of no Consequence ; to treat with indifference or 
contempt.— Tu muke love, or to make swt, Ww coun; w 
allempt to gain the favor or affection.—7u make werry, 
to feast ; to be joyful or jovial.— 7’ make much of, to read 
with fondness or esteem ; tu consider as of great value, or 
as giving great pleasure.— Jo make of. 1. To understund. 
2. To pruduce frum; to effect. 3. ‘To consider ; w ac- 
count ; to esteem.— 70 muke over, to transfer Ube ttle of ; 
to convey ; to alienate.— Jo make vut. 1. Tu Jearn; w 
discover; to obtain a clear understanding of. 2. To 
prove ; to evince ; to establish by evidence of argument. 
3. Ty furnish; to find or supply.—7'o make sure of. 1. 
To consider as certain. 2. Tu secure to one’s possession. 
—Tv make up. 1. To collect into a sum or mass. 2. ‘Te 
reconcile ; to compose. 3. Torepair. 4. Tosupply what 
is wanting. 5. To compose, as in ients or pasts. 6. 
Toshape. 7. To assume a particular form of features. 
8. To compensate ; to make good. 9. To settle ; w ad- 
just, or to urrange for settlement. 10. To determine ; to 
bring to a definite conclusion.—In seamen’s langsaye, to 
wake sail, to increase the quantity of sail already extend- 
ed.— Tv make sternicay, to move with the stem foremuat. 
To make water, to leak.—7/'0 make vercis, (© multiply 
wards. 

MAKE, v. t. 1. To tend; to proceed; to move. 2. Tocon- 
tribute ; to have effect. 3. To rise ; to fuw toward land. 
—To make as if, to show; to appear; Ww carry appear- 
ance.— 7v make aicay with, to kill ; to destroy.— 7 make 
for. 1. To move towards ; to direct a course towards. 2 
To tend to advantage ; to favor —T7u wuke against, to 
tend to injury.— To make out, to sicceed ; tu have success 
at last.— 7'o make up, to approach.—7'o make up for, to 
compensate ; to supply by ai. equivalent.—7o make up 
with, to settie differences ; to friends.— 7'o make 
with, to concur. 

MAKE, mn. Structure ; texture; constitution of parts ia a 

y- 

t MAKE, s. (Sax. maca, gemaca.}] A companion; @ mate. 
Spenser. 

MAKE'BATE, wn. [make, and Sax. bate.] One who excites 
contention and quarrels. Sdarey. ; 

t MAK E‘LESS, a. Matchless ; withont a mate. 

MA’'KER, n. 1. The Creator. 2. One that makes, forme 
shapes or molds ; a manufacturer. 3. A poet. 

MAKEPEACE, 2. A peace-maker; one that reconciles 
persons when at variance. Shak. 

MAKE/WEIGHT, n. That which is thrown into a scale to 
make weight. PAtltpes. 

MA KI, a. An animal of the genus lemur. 

MAK‘ING, ppr. Forming ; causing ; compelling ; creating - 
constituting. 

MAK’ING, n. 1. The act of forming, causing or constinit- 
ing. 2. Workmanship. 3 Composition; structure. 4 
A poem. 

MAL, or MALE, [Fr. mal, L. malus,] as @ prefix, In com- 
position, denotes ill or evil. 

MAL/A-CHITE, n. (Gr. padayn.} An oxyd of copper, com- 
bined with carbonic acid. x] aid 

MAL'A-€O-LITE, n. (Gr. mad\ayn.] Another name for 
divpside, a variety of pyroxene. Lunier. 

MAL-A-COP-TE-RYG‘E-OUS, a. (Gr. padaros, and wre 
pvytov.] Having bony rays of fins, not sharp or pointed 
at the extremity; asa fish. 


MAL 


wf AL-A-COS TO-MOUS, ge. [Gr. padaxes and orepa.}) Hav- 
ing sof jaws without teeth ; as a fish. 

* MAL-AD-MIN-IS-TRA‘TION, 2. Bad management of 
public affairs ; vicious or defective conduct in administra- 
tion. 

MAL‘A-DY, a. [Fr. maladie; It. malattia.] 1. Any sick- 
ucss or disease of the human body ; a lingering or deep- 
seated disorder or indisposition. 2. Defect or corruption 
of the heart; depravity ; moral disorder or corruption of 
mora principies. 3. Disorder of the understanding or 


mind. 
MAL/A-GA, 2. A ies of wine imported from Malaga. 
M.A-LAN'DER@, a. [from mal, and It. andare.] A dry scab 
on the rn of a horse. Johnson. - 


MAL: A-PERT, a. [mal and pert.] Saucy ; quick, with im- 
pudence s y,w respect or decency ; bold ; 


oO ° 
MAL‘A-PERT-LY, edo. Saucily ; with impudence. 
MAL’A-PERT-NERS, n. Saucinese ; impudent pertness or 
forwardness ; sprightliness of reply, without decency. 
MAL-AP RO-POS, (mal-ap'ro-po) ado. {Fr} Unsuitably. 
MA LAR, a. [L. mala. rtaining to reek. 
MALI‘ATE, 2. (L. malum.] A salt forined by the malic 
acid, the acid of apples, combined with a base. 
t MAL/AX-ATE, v. t. (Gr. padacow.) To soften ; to knead 


to ess. 

MAL-AX-A/TION, x. The act of moistening and softening ; 
or the forming of ingredients into a mass for pills or plas- 
tera. [ Little used.) 

® MAL-CON-FOR-MA‘TION, a. M1 forin ; disproportion of 


parte. Lesh & 

* MAL/CON-TENT, vn. [mal and content.] A discontented 
ee ae of government; one whu murmurs at the laws 
and administration. 


*MAL'€ON-TENT, a. Discontented with the laws 

* MAL-CON-TENT'ED, or the adininistration of gov- 
ernment ; uneasy ; dissatisfied with the government. 

*MAL-CON-TENT'ED-LY, ado. With discontent. 

* MAL-CON-TENT'ED-NESS, 2. Discontentedness with 
the government ; dissitisfaction ; want of attachment to 
the government, manitested by overt acts. 

MALE, a. [Fr. male.] 1. Pertaining to the sex that procre- 
ates young, and applied to animals of all kinds. 2. De- 
noting the sex of a plant which produces the fecundating 
dust, or a flower er plant that bears the stamens only, 
without pistils. 3. Denoting the screw whicse threads en- 
ter the grooves or channels of the corresponding or female 
acrew. 

MALE, 2. L Among animal, one of the sex whoee office 
is to beget young; a he-animal.—2. In /utany, a plant or 
flower which pruduces stamens only, without pistils.—3. 
In mechanics, the screw whose threads enter the grooves 
or channels of the corresponding part or female screw. 

MAL-E-DICENCY, n. [L. maledicentia.] Evil speak- 
ing 3 reproachful language ; pruneness to reproach. [ Lit- 
t 


tle used. 

MAL/E-DI-CENT, a. Speaking reproachfully ; slanderous. 
[ Little used.) Sandys. 

MAL-E-DI€T‘ED, a. Accursed. Dict. 
AL-E-DIETION, n. [L. maledictiv.} Evil speaking ; 
edenanciation of evil ; a cursing ; curse or execration. 

MAI.-E-FA@TION, 2 [L. male and facio.} A criminal 
deed ; acrime ; an offense against the laws. [L. u.] 

MAL-E-FA€@TOR, a. One who commits a crime; a crimt- 
nal. Dryden. 

t MA-LEF'I€, ag (L. maleficus.) Mischievous ; hurt- 

¢MA-LEF IQUE, j\ _ ful. 

1TMAL/E-FICE, zx. [Fr.] An evil deed ; artifice ; enchant- 
ment. Chaucer. 

tMAL._-E-FY'CIATE, v. t. To bewitch. Burton. 
MAIL-E.FI-CI-ATTION, 2. A bewitchin 
AL-E-FICIENCE, n. [L. mateicientia. | The doing of 
evil, harm or mischief. 

MAL-E-FTCIENT, a. Doing evil, harm or mischief. 

{ MA-LEN‘GINE, nx. (Fr. malenzin.} Guile ; deceit. 

¢ MAL’ ET, n. (Fr. malette.] A little bag or budget ; a port- 
manteau. Sheltun. 

MA-LEV'O-LENCE, 2. [L. malevolentia.] 'il-will; per- 
sonal hatred ; evil disposition towards another ; enmity 
of beart; inclination to iajure others. It expresses less 
than ralignity. Shak. 

MA-IL.EV'O-LENT, a. 1. Having an evil disposition to- 
wards another or others; wishing evil to others; ill-dis- 
posed, or disposed tn injure others. 2. Unfavorable ; un- 
propitious ; bringin coup 

MA-LE V‘'O-LENT-LY, adv. With ill-will or enmity ; with 
the wish or design to injure. 

¢{ MA-LEV‘O-LOUS, a. Malevolent. Warburton. 

MAL-FEASANCFK, x. (Fr.] Evil doing ; wrong ; illegal 


deed. 

MAI-FORM-A‘TION, a. {mal and formanon.] [lor wrong 
formation, irregular or anomaious fonnation or structure 
of parts. Darma. 
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MAI. 
| 
MA&'LIE, a. [L. melum.] Pertaining to apples ; drawn from 
the juice o es Chemistry. 
MAL‘CE, a. (Fr., It. malizia; Sp. malicia; L. malitia.| 
Extreme enmity of heart, or maievolence ; a disyosition 
to injure others without cause ; unprovoked malignity or 


epite. 
t M, ALICE, v. t. To with extreme ill-will. 
MA-LI''CIOUS, a. 1. ee il-will or enmity without 
ee malevolent in the extreme; mulignant in 
eart. 2. Proceeding from extreme hatred or ill-will ; 
dictated by malice. 
MA-LI‘CIOUS-LY, adv. With malice ; with extreme en- 
mity or ill-will ; with deliberate intention to injure. 
MA-LY-CIOUS-NESS, x. The quality of being malicious ; 
extreme enmity or disposition to injure; malignity. Her- 


bert. 

MA-LIGN!, (ma-ltne’) a. (Fr. maligne; L. malignus.} 1. 
Having a very evil disposition towards others ; harboring 
violent hatred or enmity; malicious. 2. Unfavorable 
pernicious ; tending to injure. 3. Malignant ; pernicious 

MA-LIGN’, (ma-line’) v. ¢. 1. To regard with envy or mal 
ice ; to treat will extreme enmity ; to injure maliciously 
2. ‘To traduce ; to defame. 

MA-LIGN;, estes) v.t. Toentertain malice. Milton. 

MA-LIG‘NAN-CY, «. 1. Extreme malevolence ; bitter en- 
rae! 3; malice. 2. Unfavorableness ; unpropitiousness. 
3. Virulence ; tendency to mortification or to a fatal 


issue. 

MA-LIG/NANT, a. [L. malignus.} 1. Malicious ; having 
extreme malevolence or enmity. 2. Unpropiticus ; exert- 
ing pernicious influence. 3. Viruleat. 4. Dungeruus to 
life. 5. Extremely heinous. 

t MA-LIG- NANT, a. A man of extreme enmity or evil in- 
tentions. Hooker. 

MA-LIG‘/NANT-LY, ado. 1. Maliciously; with extreme 
malevolence. 2. With pernicious intluence. 

MA-LIGN ER, (ma-lineer) x. One who regards or treats 
another with enmity ; a traducer,; a detamer, 

MA-LIGINI-TY, x». [L. maligrnitas.] 1. Extreme enmity, 
or evil dispositions of heart towards another ; malice 
without provocation, or malevolence with basenesa of 
heart ; deep-rooted spite. 2. Virulence ; destructive ten- 
dency. 3. Extreme evilness of nature. 4. Extreme sip- 
fuluiess ; enormity or heinousneas. 

MA-LIGN‘LY, (ma line'ly) adv. 1. With extreme ill-wiD. 
2. Unpropitiously ; perniciously. 

+t MAL/I-SON, a2. Malediction. Chaucer. 

MAL/KIN, (maw‘kin), x. A mop; also, a low maid-ser- 


vant. 

* MALL, (mawl) . [Fr. mail; 8p. mallo.] 1. A large, 
heavy, wooden beetle ; an instrument for driving any 
thing with force. 2. A blow ; [vdz.]} 

MALL, (mal) a. [Arm. maiih.} A public walk; a level 
shaded walk. 

* MALL, o. t. To beat with a mall ; to beat with something 
heavy ; to bruise. 

MAL/LARD, ». A species of duck of the genus anas. 

MAL-LE-A-BIL‘L-TY, ». ‘That quality of bodies which 
renders them susceptible of extension by beating. 

MAL'LE-A-BLE, a. [Fr.] That may be drawn out and 
extended by beating ; capable of extension by the ham- 


mer. 

MAL/‘LE-A-BLE-NESQ9, n. Malleability. 

MAI/LE-ATE, v. t. To hammer ; to draw intoa late or 
leaf by beating. 

MAL-LE-A‘TION, nm. The act of beating into a plate or 
leaf, as a metal ; extension by beating. 

MAL LET, ». fae maillet.} A wooden hammer or instru. 
ment for beating, or for driving pins. 

MAL'LOW, (R. (Bax. malu, mealwe, malice.) A plant of 

MAL/LOWS, the genus malra; so called from its emal- 
lient qualities.—Mursh-mallows, a plant of the genus al- 
thea. 

MALM/SEY, (mim/ze) x. [Fr. malvoisie: It. malrosw : 
from Malveasta, in Greece.] The name of a species of 
grape, and also of a kind of wine. 

* MAL-PRA€'TICE, x. Evil practice ; illegal or immoral 
conduct ; practice contrary to established rules. 

MALT, x. (Sax, mealt: Sw., Dan. malt.) Barley steeped 
in water, fermented and dried in a kiln, and thus prepar- 
ed for brewing into ale or beer. 

MALT, vc. ¢. To make into malt; as, to malt barley. 

MALT, v. i. To become malt. 

MALT’-DRINK, or MALT’-LIQU-OR, v. A lhyuor pre- 
pared for drink by an infusion of malt ; as beer, ale, [-07- 


ter, &c. 
MALT!-DUST, n. The grains or remains of mile. 
MALT'FLOOR, a. A floor for drying malt. -Murtimer. 
MALT‘HORSE, ». A horee employed in grinding mad 
hence, a dul! fellow. Shak. 
MALT M AN, n, A man whose occupation is to make 
MALT'RTE malt. Sirift. 
MALT'WOR ,". [malt and anorm.) A tippler, Skah, 
| MAL'TA-LENT, a. (Old Fr.) Ul-humor. Chaucer. 
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MAL/THA, n. A variety of bitumen. 

MAL-TREAT’, v. ¢. ‘To treat ill; to abuse ; 80 treat rough- 
ly, rudely, or with unkindness. 

MAL-PREATIED, pp. Ul treated; abused. 

MAL-TREAT ING, ppr. Abusing ; treating unkindly. 

MAL-TREA''MENT, n. Ill treatment; ill usage ; abuse. 

MAL-VA'CEUUS, a. [L. mulvuceny.] Pertaining to mal- 


lows. 

MAL-VER-SA’/TION, » [L. male and versor.] Evil con- 
duct; improper or wicked behavior; mean artifices, or 
frau ttricks. Burke. . 

MAM, or MAM-MA’, 2. [L. mamma; W. mam; Arm. 
mamm ; Gr. pappy-] A familiar word for mother, used 
by young children. 

MAM'A-LUKE, | a. The Mamalukes lately formed the mil- 

MAM E-LUKE, itary force of Egypt. 

MAMMAL, a. [L. wamua.] (n zoology, an animal that 
suckles its young. [Sce Mammirger.] Good. 

MAM-M4'LI-AN, a. Pertaining to the mammals. 

MAM-MAL/O-GIST, n. One who treats of mammiferous 
animals. 

MAM-MAL/O-GY, n. (L. mamma, and Gr. doyos.} The sci- 
ence or doctrine of mammiferous animals. 

MAM MA-RY, a. Pertaining to the breasts or paps. 

MAM-MEE/, n. A tree of the genus mammea. 

MAM MER, v.2. To stand in suspense ; to hesitate. Drant. 

MAM‘MER-ING, 2. Confusion ; amazement ; hesitation. 

MAMMET, n. A puppet; a figure dressed. 

MAMMI-FER, a. (L. sanma and sero.) An animal which 
has breasts for nourishing its young. 

MAM-MIF’ER-OUS, a. Having breasts and nourishing the 
young by the milk secreted by them. 

MAM MI-FUORM, a. [L. aamma and form.) Having the 
shape or form of paps. 

®MAMMIL-LA-RY,a [L mamilla.] 1. Pertaining to the 
paps; resembling a pap.—2. In mineralogy, applied to 
minerals composed of convex concretions. 

MAM MIL-LA-TED, a. Having small nipptes, or little 
pune like nipples. Say. 

AM'MUE, xn. A shapeless piece. Herbert. 

fMam ave v. t. To tear in pieces. Afilton. 

M/MO-vIs, a. 


Coarse, plain India mustlins. 
MAM'MON, a. 


{Syr.] Riches; wealth ; the god of 


riches. 

MAM MON-IST, a. A person devoted to the acquisition of 
wealth; a worldling. Haminvnd. 

MAM'MOTH, n. (Russ. mamant.] This name has been 
gen to a huge quadruped, now extinct, whose bones are 

und on both continents. 

MAN, a.; plu. Mun. (Sax. man, mann and mon; Goth. 
manna; Sans. man; I). man; G. man; Dan. man, men- 
neske ; Sw. mun, meniskia; Yee, mann.) 1. Mankind ; 
the human race ; the whole species of human beings. 2. 
A male individual of the human nice, of adult growth or 
years. 3. A male of the human race; weed often m com- 
pound words, or in the nuture of an adjectire. 4. A ser- 
vant, or an attendant of the male sex. 5. A word of fa- 
miliar address. 6. It sometimes bears the sense of a male 
adult of some uncommon qualifications ; particularly, the 
sense of strength, vigor, bravery, or magnanimity. 7. An 
individual of the human spectes.—&. an is sometimes 
opposed to bey or child, and sometiroes to beast. 9. One 
who is master of bis mental powers, or who conducts 
bimself with his usual judgment. 10. It is sometimes 
used indefinitely, withunut reference to a particular indi- 
vidual.—L1. In popadar usage, a husband. 12. A mova- 
ble piece at chess or draughts.—13. In feudal law, a vas- 
sal, a liege, subject or tenaut.—Man of war, a ship of 
war; an armed ship. 

MAN’-MID-WIFE, n. A man who practices obstetrics. 

MAN, ¢.t. 1. To furnish with men. 2. To guard with 
men. 3. To strengthen ; to fortify. 4. To tame a hawk ; 
[. a.) 5. To furnish with attendants or servants ; [!. u.{ 

- Fo point ; to aim; [obs.] 

MAN‘A-€LE, nx. (Fr. manicles.] An instrument of iron for 
fastening the hands; hand-cuffs; shackles. 

MAN‘A-€LE, v. t. 1. To put on hand-cufis or other fasten- 
ing for confining the hands. 2. To shackle ; to confine ; 
to restrain the use of the limbs or natural powers. 

MAN’‘A-€LED, pp. Hand-culfed ; shackled. 

MAN’A-ELING . Confining the hands ; shackling. 

MAN‘AGE, o. ¢. (Fr. mena yer. | To conduct; to carry 
on ; to direct the concerns of. 2. To train or govern, as 
a horse. 3. To govern; to control; to make tame or 
tractable. 4. To wield ; to move or use in the manner 
desired ; tohave under command. 5. To make subservi- 
ent. 6. To husband ; to treat with caution or sparingly. 
7. To treat with caution or judgment ; to govern with ad- 


drees. 

MAN'AG®, v. i. To direct or conduct affairs: to carry on 
concer « or business. : 

MAN'AG *,n 1 Conduct ; administration, [ods.; 2. (pro- 
mounces int nazhe ‘ Government; control, asofa horse. 3. 
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Discipline ; direction. 4. Use ; application or treatment 
(Littie used.) 

MAN‘AGE-A-BLE, @. 1. Easy to be used or directed to 
ita proper purpose ; not difficult to be moved oF Wicld- 
ed. 2. Governable ; tractable ; that may be controlled. 
3. That may be made subservient to one’s views ur de- 


signs. 

MAN’AGE.A-BLE-NESBS, 2. 1. The quality of being easily 
used, or directed to its proper purpose. 2. Tractableness ; 
the quality of being susceptible of government and con- 
trul ; casineas to be governed. 

MANAGED, pp. Condueted ; carried on; trained by dis- 
cipline ; governed ; sontrulled ; wielded. 

MAN'AGE-MENT, n. 1. Conduct ; administration ; man- 
ner of treating, directing or carrying on. 2. Cunning 
practice ; conduct directed by art, design or prudence ,; 
contrivance. 3. Practice ; transaction ; dealing. 4. Mod- 
ulation ; Variation. 

MAN’‘A-GER, nm. 1. One who has the conduct or direction 
of any thing. 2. A person who conducts business with 
econuiny and frugality ; a good husband. 

MAN’A-GER-Y, rn. 1. Conduct; direction; administra- 
tion. 2. Husbandry; economy; frugality. 3. Manner 
of using ; [lettde used. ] 

MAN/A-GING, ppr. Conducting; regulating; directing ; 
governing ; wielding. 

MAN'A-KIN, n. The name of a beautiful race of birds 
found in warm climates. Dict. Nat. Hist. 

MA-NA’TI, or MA-NA’TUS, n. The sea-cow, or fish-tailed 
walrus, an animal of the genus tnrhecus. 

MA-NA/TION, n. [L. manatio.] The act of issuing or flow- 
ing out. [Little used.) 

MANCHE, a. [Fr.] A sleeve. 

t MAN'CHET, n- A small loaf of fine bread. Bacon. 

MANCH-L-NEEFL/, ame mancanila.) A tree. 


MAN‘CI-PATE, tc. t. mancipo.| To enslave ; to bind ;. 
to restrict. [Little used.) Hale. 
MAN-CI-PA‘TION, n. Slavery ; involuntary servitude. 


Little used.) 

MAN CI-PLE, n. [L. meres] A steward ; an undertak- 
er; a purveyor, particularly of a college. Johnsur. 

MAN-DA MUS, w. [L. mando, mandamus.) In lew, a com 
mand or writ, issuing from the king’s bench in England, 
and, in America, from some of the higher courts, directed 
to any person, corporation, or inferior court, requiring 
them to do some act therein specified, which appertains 
to their office and duty. 

MAN-DA-RIN’, n. In China, a magistrate or governor of a 
province ; also, the court language of China. 

MAN DA-TA-RY, or MAN'DA-TU-RY, ». [Fy. marda- 
taire.) 1. A person to whom the pope has, by his preroga- 
tive, given a mandate or order for his benefice. 2. Une to 
whom acommand or charge is given.—J. In law, one 
who undertakes, without a recompense, to do some act 
for another, in respect to the thing bailed to him. Kent. 

MAN'‘DATE, na. [L. mandv.] 1. A command, an order, 
precept or injunction ; a commission.—2. In canon law, & 
rescript of the pope. 

MAN-DA‘TOR, a. (L.) A director. Saltfe. 

MAN'‘DA-TO-RY, a. Containing 3 command ; preceptive ; 


directory. 
MAN!/DI-BLE, x». [L. mando.] The jaw, the instrument of 
chewing ; applied particularly to fowls. 
MAN-DIB'U- AR, a. Belonging to the jaw. Gayton. 
t MAN'DIL, x. [Fr. mandtle.) A sort of mantle. 
MAN-DIL‘ION, n. A soldier’s coat ; a loose garment. 
MAN’/DLE-STONE, xn. (G. mandelstetn.] Kernel-stone ; 
almond-stone ; called, also, amygdaloid. 
t MAND'MENT, for commandment. 
+ MAN'DO-LIN, n. [It. mandola.] A cithern or harp. 
MAN'DRAKE, x. (L. mandragoras.] A plant. 
MAN’DREL, 2. An instrument for confining in the lathe 
the substanee to be turned. Mozon. 
MAN'DRILL, ». A species of monkey. Dict. Net. Hist. 
MAN'DU-€A-BLE, 6. That ean be chewed; fit to be 


eaten. 
MAN DU-GATE, ». t. [L. mando.) To chew. 
MAN’DU-€A-TED, pp. Chewed. 
MAN'DU-€A-TING, ppr. Chewing; grinding with the 


teeth. 

MAN-DU-€A‘TION, 2. The act of chewiug or pane 

MANE, a. [D. maan; G. mahne.] The hair growing op 
the upper side of the neck of a horse or otber animal, ust 
ally hanging down on one side. 

MAN‘EAT-ER, 2. A human being that feeds on hamas 
flesh ; a cannibal ; an anthropophagite. 

MANED, a. Having o mane. 

MAN-EGE, (ma-nizhe’) x. Fr.) A school for teaching 
horsemanship, and for training horses. 

MA-NF'/RI-AL See Manonta.. 

MA'NES. nv. plu. [L.] 1. The ghost, shade or soul of 3 
decensed person ; and, among the ancicnt pagans, the m- 

fernal deities. 2. The remains of the dead. 
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MAN'FUL, a. 1. Having the spirit of a man ; bold ; brave ; 
eous. 2. Noble ; honorable. 

MAN rl L-LY, adv. Boldly ; courageously ; honorably. 

MAN'FUL-NESS, x. Boldness ; courageousness. 

MANG, rn. A mash of bran and salt ; barley or oats ground 
with the husks. Brockett. 

MAN'GA-BY,s. A monkey with naked eyelids. 

MAN GA-NESE, x. A metal of a dusky white. 

MAN-GA-NFUSIAN, a. Pertaining to manganese ; consist- 
ing of it, or partaking of its qualities. Seydert. 

MAN-GA-NESIATE, na. A compound of manganesic acid, 
with a base. 

MAN-GA-NE'SI€, a Obtained from manganese. Herry. 

Muanganic ts ili formed.) . 

MAN-GA-NE/SIOUS, a. Manganestous acid is an acid with 
a minimum of ox gen. Henry. 

MANG CORN, n. é . mengar and corr.] A mixture of 
wheat and rye, or other species of grain. 

MANGE, a. (Fr. mangeaisvn.] The scab or itch in cattle, 
uogs and other beasts. 

MANGEL-WUR-ZEL, rn. [G. mangel and wurzel.) The 
root of scarcity, a plant of the beet kind. 

MANGER, n. (Fr. mangevire.} 1. A trough or box in 
which fodder is laid for cattle, or the place in which 
horses and catule are fed.—2. In ships of war, a space 
across the deck within the hawse-holes. 

MAN GER-BOARD, rn. The bulk-head on a ship’s deck 
re separates the manger from the other purt of the 

eck. 

MAN-GI-NESS, nr. Scabbiness ; infection of the mange. 

MANGLE, o. ¢. [D. mangelen.{ 1. To cut with a dull in- 
strument, and tear, or to lear in cutting ; to cut in a bur- 
giing manner. 2. Te curtail ; to take by picce-meal. 


MANGLE, na. (Dan. mangle.) L A rolling preas or calen- 


der for ing cloth. A name of the mangruce, 
which see. 

shi el a o.¢t. To smooth cloth with a mangle ; t& cal- 
ender. 

EO ANGEED: pp. Torn in cutting ; amoothed with a man- 
gle. 

MAN’GLER, n. One who tears in cutting ; one who uses a 
man a. 


MAN GLING, ppr. 1. Lacerating int): vet ..( cutting ; tear- 
ing. 2. Smoothing with a maugic. 

MANGO, n. 1. The fruit of the ining > tree, a native of the 
East Indies. 2. A green muckielon pickled, 

MAN’GO-NEL, nr. [Fro manyore...{ An engine formerly 
used for throwing stones and battering walls. 
MAN/GO-NISM, a. The art of setting olf tu advantage. 
MAN'‘GO-NIZE, v.¢t. To polish fur setting off to advan. 


ta e. 
MAN‘GO-STAN n. A tree of the East Indies, of the 
MAN-GO-STEEW), genus garcina. 
NAN'GROVE, n. 1. A tree of the East and West Indies. 
2. The name ofa fish. Pennant. 
MAN‘GY, a. Scabby ; infected with the mange. 
MAN’HA-TER, vn. One who hates mankind; a misan- 


thrope. 

MANHOOD, n. 1. The state of one who js a man, of an 
adult male, or one who is advanced beyond puberty, boy - 
houd or childhood ; virility. 2 Virility. 3 Human 
nature. 4. The qualities uf a man; courage ; bravury ; 

little used. 

MIXINT-A, a. [L. and Gr.) Madness. 

MAN‘I-A-BLE, a. Manageable ; tractable. Bacon. 
A'NI-A€, a. (L. patience Mad ; raving with madnesn ; 
ing with disordered intellect. ew. 

MAIN 1-A€, x. A madman ; one raving with madness. Shen- 

ston 


e. 

MA-NTA-CAL, a. Affected with madness. 

MAN-I-CHE AN, a. Pertaining to the Manichees. 

MAN-I-CHFI/AN, ) a. One of a sect in Persia, who main- 

MAN-I-CHEF, tained that there are two supreme 
principles, the one good, the other evil. 

MAN 1 CHE-ISM, a. ‘The doctrines taught, or eystem of 
principles maintained by the Manichees., 

MAN I-CHORD n. [Fr. mani-hurdeon.) A musical in- 

MA N-I-EORDON strument in the form of a spinct, 

MAN'T_EON, a. A species of nightshade. 

MAN I-FEST, a. (L. manifestus.) J. Plain: open; clear- 
ly visible to the eye or obvious to the understanding ; ap- 

rent; not obscure or difficult to be seen or understood. 
Be Detected ; with of. 

MAN'I-FEST, x. An invoice of a cargo of goods, imported 
or laden for export, to be exhibited at the custom-house. 
t{ MAN/‘I-F EST, or MAN-L-FEST'O, nv. (Tt. manifesta: L. 
minifestus.] A public declaration, usually of a prince or 
sovereign, showing his intentions, or proclaiming his 

opinions and motives. 

MAN I-PEST,r. ¢. [L. manifesto.) 1. To reveal; to make 
to appear ; to show plainly ; t» mike public ; to disclose 
to the eye ortothe understanding 2. To display ; to ex- 
hibit more clearly to the view. 

MAN-I-FES-TA'TION, xn. The ac* of disclosing what is se- 
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cret, unseen or obscure ; discovery to the eye or to the un 
derstanding ; the exhibition of any thing by clear evi- 
dence ; display. 

MAN'L-FEST-ED, pp. Made clear ; disclosed ; made appe- 
rent, obvious or evident. 

MAN-[-FESTU-BLE, a. That may be made evident. 

MAN'I-FEST-ING, ppr. Showing clearly; making ev} 
dent; disclosing ; displaying. Bacon. 

MAN!U-FEST-LY, ado. Clearly ; evidently ; plainly; in a 
manner Ww be clearly seen or understood. 

MAN‘I-FEST-NESS, . Clearness to the sight or mind ; ob- 
viousnesa. 

MAN-I-FEST’!O. See Mawtramsrt. 

MAN'I-FOLD, a. 1. Of divers kinds; many in number; 
Bumerous ; multiplied. 2. Exhibited or appearing at di- 
vers Limes or in Various ways. 

t MAN'I-FOLD-ED, a. Having many doublings. 

MAN‘I-FOLD-LY, ado. ip a manifold manner. 

MAN'I-FOLD-NESS, xn. Multiplicity. Sheriwoed 

MA-NIG'LI-ONS, nr, In gunnery, two handles on the bace 
of a piece of ordnance. Hadey. 

MANLKIN, n. A little man. Shak. 

MANIL n. (Sp. mandla.] A ring or bracelet worn by 

MA-NILILA, persons in Africa. 

MA'NI-O€, MA‘N1I-HOU€, or MA-NI-HOT, 2. A plant of the 
genus jatrupha, or cassada plant. 

MANI/I-PLE, o. [L. maanipulus.] 1. A handful. 2. A small 
band of soldiers. 3. A fanon, or kind of ornament wora 
about the arm of @ mass priest ; a garment. 

MA-NIP'U-LAR, a. Pertaining to the maniple. 

MA-NIP-U-LATPION, a. [ Fr.) (In general, work by hand; 
manual operation ; as, in mining, the manner of digging 
ore; in chemestry, the operation of preparing substances 
for experiments ; in pharmacy, the preparation of drugs. 

MAN KILIL-ER, 2. One who slays a man. 

MAN'KILI-ING, a. Used to kill men. Druden. 

*MAN-KIND, ». [man and Aeund.) 1. The race or species 
of human beings. 2. A mate, or the mules of the buman 
race. 

MAN-KIND’, a. Resembling man In form, not woman. 

MAN‘LESS, a. Destitute of men; not nanned. (L. used.) 

MAN'LIK EK, a. 1. Having the proper qualities of aman. 2 
Of man’s nature. Miliun. 

MAN'LI-NESS, a. The qualities of a man ; dignity ; bra- 
very ; boldness. Locke. 

MAN'LING, a. A little man. B. Jonson. 

MAN'LY, a. 1. Manlike: becoming a man, firm; brave ; 
undaunted. 2 Dignified ; noble ; stately. 3. Pertaining 
to the adult age of man. 4. Not boyish or womanish. 
Shak. 

MAN’'LY, ado. With courage like a man. 

MAN'NA, a. (Ar. mauaa.}] 1. A substance miraculously 
furnished as food for the Israelites in their journey 
throngh the wilderness of Aratia. fz. xvi.—2. In ma- 
teria medica, the juice of a certain tree of the ash-kind. 

MANNER, ». (Fr. mamere; Ut. manera.) 1, Form, meth 
od ; way of performing or executing. 2. Custom , habit- 
ual practice. 3. Sort, kind. 4. Certain degree or mea 
gure. 5. Mien; cast of look ; mode. 6. Pecubar way or 
carriage ; distinct mode. 7. Way; mode; of things. 8. 
Way of service er worship. —9. In parting, the particular 
habit of a painter iu managing colors, lights and shades. 

MAN NER, rv. ¢. To instruct in manners, Shak. 

MANINER-ISM, x. Adherence to the same manner; unl 
formity of manner. # din. Rev. 

MAN'NER-IST, rv. An artist who performs his work in one 
unvaried inanner, Churchill, 

MAN'INER-LI-NESS, n. The quality of being civil and re 
apectful in behavior; civility ; complaisance. 

MANINER-LY, a. Decent in external deportment; civil, 
reapectfid ; complaisant ; not rude or vulgar. 

MANINER-LY, adc. With civility ; respectfully ; without 
rudenesa, Shek. 

MANINERS, n. pls. 1. Deportment ; carriage ; behavior ; 
conduct ; course of Sife; ina moral sense, 2, Ceremont 
“ons behavior; civility ; decent and respectful deportment 
3. A bow or courtesy. 

MAN'NISH, a. Having the appearance of a man ; bold, 
masculine. Shak. 

MA-NCEQ'VRE, (a. [Fr. manaurre.} 1. Management, 

MA-NEC'VER, dextrous movement, particularly in 
an army or navy. 2. Management with address or artful 
design. 

MA-NCEO/VRE, v.i. 1. To move or change positions among 
troops or ships, for the parpose of advantageous attack or 
defense ; or, in military erercive, for the purpose of disci- 
pline. 2. To manage with address or art. 

MA-NCEO'VRE, v. ¢. To change the positions of tronps cnt 
ships. 

MA-NCEQ'VRED, pp. Moved In position. 

MA-NCEC'VRIN , . Changing the position or order for 


advantiugeous attack or defenso. 
MA-NOM'E-TER, #. (Gr. xavoc and perpov.) An instra- 
SH, FH asin ther. { Obsolete. 
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ment to measure or show the alterations in the rarity or 
density of the Air. 

MAN O-MET'RI-CAL, a. Pertaining to the manometer. 

MANOR, 1«#. (Fr. manmrs Ann. maner.) The land belong- 
ing toa Jord or nobleman, or so much land as a lord or 
great personage formerly kept in his own bands fur the 
use and subsistence of his tunily. 

MAN/OR-HOUSE, or MAN OR-SBEAT, 2. The house be- 
longing to a manor. 

MA-NORI-AL, or MA-NE/RI-AL, a. Pertaining to a 
manor. 

MAN PLRASER, n. One who pleases men, or one who 
takes uncommon pains to gain the favor of men. 

MAN QUELL-ER, x. A mankiller ; a inurderer. 
ANSE, (mans) zr. Tb. marnmv.| 1. A house or habitation ; 
partculurly, a parsonage house. 2. A farm. 

MANSER- ANT, a. A inale servant, 

BMIAN'ISION, x. [L.. maas.} 1. Any pince of residence ; a 
house ;, a habitation. 2. The house of the lord uf a manor. 
3. Residenee ; abodu. 

MANSION, r. t. To dwell ; to reside. ede. 

MANIMION-A-RY, a. Resident ; residentiary. 

MAN!S[ON-HOUSE, an. The house in which one resides ; 
an inhabited house. Blackstone. 

t MAN SLON-RY, «. A place of residence. Shak. 

MANSLA UGH- TER, u. lo ina seaeral aense, the killing 
of a inan or of men; destruction of the human species ; 
murder.—2. In /a-r, the unlawful killing of a man with- 
out malice, express or implied. Manslanghter ditfers 
from saurder in not proceeding from malice prepense or 
deliberate, which is exsential to constitute murder. It 
differs from homicide eccusable, being done in conre- 
quence of some unlawful act, whereas excusable homi- 
cide happens in consequence of misadventure. 

MANSIAY-ER, nw. One that has slain a human being. 

MAN'STEAL-ER, a. One who steals and sella nen, 

MANSTE AL-ING, n. The act of stealing a buman being. 

MANSUETE, ‘mansweet) a. [L. mansuctus.) Tame ; 
gentle ; not wild or fernciows; [little used.) Rav. 

MAN'SUE-TUDE, rv. [(L. mansuctudo.] Tameness ; mild- 
ness ; gendlenesa, /ferbert.: 

MAN’TA, 2. [Sp. maatn.] A flat fish- 

MANTEL. See MANTLE. 

MAN‘TE-LET, or MANT'LET, a. (dim. of mantle.] 1.4 
sinall clank worn by women.—2. In fortification, a kind 
of movable parapet or penthouse. 

MANTI-GER, rather MANT [L-CHOR, or MANT'I-COR, n. 
[l.. manticora, “antichora.} A large monkey or baboon. 
MAN/TLE, x. (Sax. mautel, meatel.| 1. A kind of cloak 
or loose garment to be won over other garments. 2. A 

cover. 3. A cover; that which conceals. 

MAN'TLE, v. t. To clonk ; to cover; to disguise. 

MAN‘TLE, r.i. 1. To expand ; tospread, 2. To joy; to 
revel. 3. To be expanded ; to be apread or exisnded: 4. 
To gather over and form a cover ; to collect on the sur- 
face, asacovering. 5S. To rush to the face and cover it 
with a criuvon color. 

MAN’‘TLE, or MAN'ITLE-TREE, ». The piece of timber 
or stone in front of a chinmey, over the fire-place, resting 
on the jambs. 

MAN/‘TLE-PIECE, )». The work over a fire-place, in 

MAN'TLE-SHELF, \ front of the chimney. 

MANT'LING, ». In heraldteu, the representation of a man- 

tle, or the drapery of a coat of arins. 

MAN'TO, x. [It.] A robe; acloak. Ricaut. 

MAN-TOL‘O.-GY, a. [Gr. pavreca and Asyos.) 
art of divination or prophesying. paiee used.) 

@MANITU-A, n. (Pr. nanteau.) A lady's gown. 

MAN'TU-A-MA-KER, 2. One wha makes gowns for la- 
dies. 

MAN 'U-AL, a. {L. manualis.]_ 1. Perforined by the hand. 
9. Used or made by the hand. 

MANTU-AL, n. 1. A small book, such as may be carried in 
the hand, or conveniently handled. 2. The service-buok 
of the Romish church. 

MAN‘U-A-RY, a. Dune by the hand. Fotherby. 
A-NOQ@'BI-AL, a. (L. manuhbialis.] Belonging to spoils ; 
taken in war; [Little used.) 

MA-NO@ BRI-UM, x. [L.] A handle. Boyle. 

MAN-U-DUOTION, a. [L. manus and ductio.] Guidance 
by the hand. South. 

MAN-U-DUETOR, n. [1.. manns and ductor.) An officer 
in the ancient church, who gave the signal for the choir 
to sing. 

{MAN (PACT n. Any thing made by art. Wandman. 

MAN-U-FA€ TO-RY, rn. A house or place where goods are 
manufactured. 

MAN-U-FA€@TO-RY, a. Employed in any manufacture. 

MAN-U-FA€T'U-RAL, a. Pertaining or relating to manu- 
factures. 

MAN-U-FAETURE, w. [Fr.] 1. The operation of reduc- 
ing raw materials of any kind into a forin suitable for use. 
2. Any thing made from raw materials by the hand, by 
machinery, or by art. 


The act or 
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MAN-U-PACTURE, c.f. 1. Tro make or fatmente from 
raw inaterials, by the hand, by art or machinery, mn 
work into fonms convenient for use. 2. To work raw e 
minaterials into suitable forins for use. 

MAN-L-FACT URE, c. i. Yo be occupied in manufactures. 

MAN-U-FACT-URED, pp. Made from raw materials into 
forins for use. 

MAN-U-FACTIUR-ER, n. 1. One who works raw mateni- 
als into wures suitable for use. 2. One who employs 
workinen for manufacturing ; the owner of a manufac- 


tory. 

MAN-U-FACTUR-ING, per. Making goods and wares 
fron raw materials. 

t MAN’U-MISE, for manwmit. 

MAN-U-MIS'SION, n. (L. manumieso.) The act of liberas 
ing a slave from bondage, and giving im freedom. 

MANIU-MIT, o. t. [L. manumitto.} To release from sie 
very ; to liberete from personal bondage or servitude ; to 
free, as a stave. 

MAN U-MIT- TED, pp. Released from slavery. 

MAN‘U-MIT-TING, ppr. Liberating from personal bond 


age. 

MA-NOR‘A-BLE, a. 1. That may be cultivated. 2. Thas 
may be manured, or enriched by manure. 

t MA-NOCRIAGE, a. Cultivation. Warner, 
MA-NCR‘IANCE, wn. Cultivation. Spenser. 
A-NORE)/, v. ¢. [Fr. maneurrer.}] 1. To culttvate by man 
val labor; to till; (063.)] 2. To apply to land any fertiliz 
ing mnatter. 3. To fertilize ; to enrich with nutritive sub- 
stances. 

MA-NCORFE/, n. Any matter which fertilizes land. 

MA-NOR'ED, (ma-nird’) pp. Dressed or overspread with 3s 
fertilizing substance. 

MA-NCRE MENT, n. Cultivation ; improvement. [L. zx.) 

MA-NOR ER, 2. One that manures lands. 

MA-NORI/ING, ppr. Dressing or overspreading land with 
manure ; fertilizing. 

MA-NORSING, «. A dressing or spread of manure on land. 

MAN'USERIPT, wn. (LL. manu scriptum.}] A book or paper 
written with the hand or pen. 

MAN/U-SERIPT, a. Written with the hand ; not printed. 

t MAN-U-TEN‘EN-CY, n. Maintenance. Sancroft. 

MAN'Y, (men'ny) a. (Sax. muney, maneg, or menig; D 
menig.} 1. Numerous; comprising a great number of in- 
dividunls.—2. In low language, preceded by too, it denotes 
powerful or much. 

MAN’Y, (men'ny) n. A multitude ; a great number of indi 
viduals ; the people. 

t MAN’Y, (men ny) n. (Norm. Fr. meignee.] A retinue of 
servants ; household. Chaucer. 

MAN’ Y-€LEFT", a. Multifid ; having many fissures. 

MAN'Y-€0OL‘ORED, a. Having many colors or bues. 

MAN'Y-EOR‘NERED, a. Having many corners, or more 
than twelve ; polygonal. Dryden. 

MANIY-FLOW ERED, a. Having many flowers. 

MANIY-HEADED, a. ltaving many heads. Dryden. 

MAN'Y-LAN'GU AGED, a. Having many languages. 

MAN'Y-LEAVED, a. Polyphyllous ; having many leaves. 

MAN'Y-MASTERED, a. Having many wasters. J. Bar 
low. 

MAN'Y-PART'ED, a. Multipartite ; divided into several 
parts, as acorol. Martyn. 

MAN'Y-PEO'PLED, a. Waving a numerous population. 

MAN‘Y-PETCALED, a. Having many petals. 

MAN'Y-TIMES. 4n adoerbial phrase. Often ; frequently. 

MAN Y-TWINK/LING, u. Variously twinkling. 

MAN'Y-VALVED, a. Multivaivular; having many valves. 

MAP, a. [Sp. mapa: Port. mappa; It. mappamorda.) A 
representation of the surface of the earth or of any part of 
it, drawn on piper or other material, exhibiting the lines 
of latitude and longitude, and the positions of countries, 
kingdoms, states, mountains, rivers, &c. A representa- 
tion of a continent, or any portion uf land only, is properly 
a map, and a representation of the ocean only, or any por 
tion of it, is called a chart. 

MAP, v. t. To draw or delineate, as the figure of any por- 
tion of land. Shak. 

MA’PLE, jn. A tree of the genus acer, of several 

MA’PLE-TREF, ) species. 

MA'PLE-SU"" AR, ». Sugar obtained by evaporation from 
the juice of the rock maple. 

MAP PER-Y, ». The art of planning and designing maps. 

MAR, c.t. [Sax. merran, mirran, myrran; Sp. marrar. 
1. To injure by cutting off a part, or by wounding an 
making defective. 2. To injure ; to hurt; to impair the 
strength or purity of. 3. To injure ; to diminish ; to in- 
terrupt. 4. To injure ; to Jeforim ; to disfigure. 

MAR, in nivhtmure. See NiGHTMaReE. 

MAR, 2. An injury; (ods.] 2 A lake; see Mune, 

MAR'A-€AN, 2. A species Of parrot in Brazil. 

M AR‘ A-€¢ ek, n. A plant of the genus pasnfora. 

* MAR-A-NA'THA, x. [Syriac.] The Lerd comes or has 
come ; a word used by the apostie Paul in expressing a 
curse. 
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MAR'A-NON, a. The proper name of the river Amazon. 

MA-RAS: MUB, wn. (Gr. papacpos.) Atrophy ; a wasting of 
Hiesh without fever or apparent disease ; a kind of con- 
surnption. 

MA-KR.AUD, 0. é [Fr. maraud.] To rove in quest of plun 
der; to make an excursion for booty ; to plunder. 

*MA-RAUD/ER, an. A rover in quest of booty or plunder; 
a plunderer ; usually applied to small parties uf soldiers. 

MA-RAUDING, per. Roving in search of piunder. 

ene UCDING, 2. A roving for plunder ; a plundering by 
invaders. 

MAR-A-VE/DI, s. A emall copper coin of Spain. 

MARBLE, «. (Fr. marbre; L. marmor.) 1. The popular 
name of any species of calcarious stone or mineral, of a 
compact texture, and of a beautiful appearance, suscepti- 
ble of a good polish. 2 A Utde ball of marble or other 
stune, used by children in play. 3. A stone remarkuble 
for some inscription or sculpture.—Arundcl marbles, or 
Arandehan marbles, marble pieces with a chronicle of the 
city of Athens inscribed on them ; presented to the uni- 
versity of Oxford, by Thomas, earl uf Arindel. 

WHAR/BLE, a. 1. Made of marble. 2. Variegated in col- 
raf stained or veined like marble. 3. Lard; insensi- 

e. 

MAR'BLE, v. t. To variegate in color ; to cloud ; to stain or 
vein like marble. 

MARBELED, ppe Diversified in color; veined like marble. 

MaAR'BLE-HEART ED, a. Having a heart like marble ; 
hard-hearted ; cruel ; insensible. 

MAK BLING, ppr. Variegating in colors ; clanding or vein- 
ing like marble. 

MAK'BLING, a». The art or practice of variegating in colur, 
in nnitation of marble. 

t{MARCA-SITE, wn. (It. marcassita: Fr. marcasste.) A 
name whieh has been given to ul sorts of minerals, to 
ores, pyrites, and semi-metals. 

MAR-CA-SITIE, a. Pertaining to marcasite. 

MAR-CESVYCENT, a. (L. mercescens, marcesco.}] Wither- 
ing ; tading ; decaying. 

M AR-CESSI-BLE, a. ‘That may wither ; liable to decay. 

MAKCH, 2. (L. iri The third month of the year. 

t MARCH, v. i. To border on ; to be contiguous to, 

MAKCH, v.t. [Fy. marcher.] 1. ‘To move by stepa and in 
order, as soldiers ; to move ina military manner. 2 To 
walk ina grave, ueliberate or stately manner. 

MAKCH, ot. 1. To cause to move, as an army. 2 To 
cause to move in order or regular procession. 

MARCH, wx. (Fr. marche.) 1. The walk or movement of 
soldiers in order, whether infantry or cavalry. 2. A grave, 
deliberate or solemn walk. % A slow or laborious walk. 
4. A signal to move; a particular beat of the drum. 5. 
Moveinent; progression ; advance. 

MAKCHUER, 2. The lord or officer who defended the 
marches or borders of a territory. aries. 

MARCH‘ES, xn. pla. [Sax. mearc ; Fr. marchcy.] Borders ; 
hinits ; confines. Aagland. 

MARCH ING, ppr. Moving og walking in order or in a 
stately manner. 

MAKCHSENG, 2, Military movement ; age of troops. 

M4 R/CHION-ESS, (marchun-es) «. The wife or widow 
ofa mar‘ juis; ora female having the rank and dignity of 
a marquis. 

ft MARCH/PANE, x. (Fr. massepain.} A kind of sweet 
bread or biscuit. Sidney. 

MAR‘CID, a. [L. marcidus.}] Pining ; wasted awny ; lean ; 
withered. den. 

MAR‘COR, nw. [L.] The state of withering or wasting ; 
leanness ; waste of flesh ; [little uscd.}) Hurrey. 

MARE, 2. (Sax. myra ; G. mahre.] 1. The female of the 
horne. 2. (Sax. mara.) A kind of torpor or stagnation, 
which seems to press the stomach in sleep; the incubus. 
[lt is now used only in the compound, mihtmare.] 

MARE. Used for more in the Nurth of England. 

MAR'F-C€A, a. A species of duck in South America. 

MA-REINA, s. A kind of fish somewhat like a pilchard. 

MARE SQHAL, (marshal) a. [Fr. anarcchal.] The chief 
commander of an army. Prtor. 

MAR'G A-RATE, n. (L. margarita.) 
pound of margaric acid with a base. 

MAR-GAR‘IE, a. Pertaining to pearl. 

MARN*G A-RIN, or MAR‘GA-RINE, n. A peculiar peart-like 
substance, extracted from hog's lard; called alsu marga- 
rite and margaric acid. 

MAR‘'GA-RITE, a. 1. A pearl. Peacham. 2. Margaric acid. 
3. A mineral. 

MAR‘G A-RITES, 2. An herb. insiorth. 

MAR‘'GAY, a. An American animal of the cat kind. 

MXR GIN, ». [formerly marge, or margent. Fr. marge ; It. 
margine ¢ Sp. margen; L. margo.] 1. A border; edge; 
trink ; werge. 2. The edge of the leaf or page of a book, 
left bDiank or filled with not+s. 3. The edge of a wound. 
—t. In botany, the edge of a leaf. 

MARGIN, t.¢. 1. To furnish with a margin; to border. 
2. To enter in the margin. 


In chemistry, a com- 
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MAR‘GIN-AL, a. 1. Pertaining w a margin. & Written 
or printed in uhe margin. 

MARGIN-AL-LY, ade. In the margin of a book. 

t MARGIN-ATE, v.6. ‘Tu make bruus of mnacgins. Cock 
cram. 

MAR‘GIN-A-TED, a. Having a margin. 

MAR‘GODE, a. A bluish gray stone. 

MARGOT, x. A fish of the perch kind. 

MARGRAVE, x. (D. markgrag; G. markgraf.} A ttle of 
nobility in Germany, &c. 

MAR-GRA'VI-ATE, na. The territory or jurisdiction of a 
margrave. 

MAR I-ETS, x. A kind of violet, [viola mariana.) 

MA-RIG E-NOUS, a. [L. mare and gigno.) Produced ia ot 
by the sea. Kirwan. 

* MARI-GOLD, a. A plant of the genus calendula, bearing 
a yellow flower. 

MAR‘! “KIN, n. A species of monkey having a mane. 
MAR'U-NATE, 2. t. (Fr. mariner.) To salt or pickle fish 
and then preserve them in oil or vinegar. | Lutic used. | 
MA-RINE, a. [Fr.; L. marinus.) 1. Pertaining to the sea. 
2. ‘Transacted at sea ; done on the ocean. 3. Doing duty 

on the sea. 

MA-RINE!, «2. I. A soldier that serves on board of a ship 
in naval engagements. 2. The whole navy of a kingdom 
orstate, 3. ‘The whole economy of naval affairs. 

MARK ILNER, x. [ Fr. mariuecr.) A seaman or sailor; one 
whose occupation ig to asaist In navigating ships. 

MAR‘E-PU'T, a. The zoril, an animal of the skunk tribe. 

MARUSH, w. (Fr. wares.) Low ground, wet or covered 
with water and coarse grass; a fen, a bug; amvor. It 
is now written marsh. 

MARUISH, a. Muory ; feuny ; boggy. Bacon. 

MARU-TAL, a. [Fr.; L. murdtus | Pertaining to a hus- 
band. u/lffe. 

t MAK-I-TA‘'TED, a. Having a husband. Dict. 

MAR‘I-TIME, a. (L. maritimus.} 1. Kelating or pertaining 
to the sea or ocean. 2. Performed on the sea; naval. 
Bordering on the sea. 4. Situated wear the sea, 5. Hav- 
ee navy and commerce by sea.—Alantimal is not now 
used. 

MARSO-RAM, nw. [Fr. marjolatne ; G. majoran.] A plant 
of the genus origanum, of several species. 

MARK, nm. (Sax. marc, meurc; D. merk ; G. marke; Dan, 
murkhe; W. mare; Fr. marque.) 1. A Visible line made 
by drawing one substance on another. 2. A line, groove 
or depression made by stamping ur cutting ; an incision ; 
a channet or impression. 3. Any note or sign of distinc- 
tion. 4. Any visible effect of force or agency. & Any 
apparent or intelligible etlect ; proof; evidence. 6. No- 
tice taken. 7. Any thing to which a inissile weapon may 
be directed. &. Any object used as a guide, or to which 
the mind may be directed. 9. Any Uning visible, by 
which knowledge of something may be obtained ; indica- 
tion. 10. A character made by a person who cannat 
write his name, and intended ax a substitute for it.—11. 

Fr. mare ; Sp. moe A weight of certain commodities, 
ul particularly of guld and silver. 12. A license of re- 
prisals ,; see Marque. 

MARK, c.¢. (Sax. mcarcian: D. merken: G. marken; Dan 
marker; Fr. marquer.| 1. To draw or muke a visible line 
or charncter with any substance. 2. To stamp; to 1m- 
press ; lo make a visible inpression, figure or indenture. 
3. To make an Incision ; to lop off 8 part; to make any 
sign of disiinction, 4. Tu form a name, or the initials of 
a name, for distinction. 5. To notice ; to take particular 
observation of. 6. ‘To heed ;, to regard.— /'u mark out, to 
hotity, as by a mark ; to point out, to designate. 

MARK, r.2. To note; to observe critically , to take partic- 
ular notice ; to remark. 

+ MARK'A-BLE a. Remarkable. Sandya. 

MARKED, pp. fmpressed with any note or figure of dis 
tinction ; noted ; distinguished by some character. 

MARKIER, a, 1. One who puta a mark on any thing. 2 
One that notes or takes notice. 

MAR KET, rn. (D., G. markt: Dan. marked.) 1. A public 
place in a city or town, where oa or cattle are 
exposed to sale. 2 A public building in which provisions 
are exposed to rate; a market-house. 3. Sale; the ex- 
change of provisions or goods for money ; purchase or 
rate of purchase and sale. 4. Placeofsale. 5. The priv- 
lege of keeping a public market. 

MARKET, rv. i. To deal in market; to buy or sell; to 
make bargains for provisions or 8. 

MAR'KET-BELL, 2. The bell tat gives notice of the 
time or day of market. 

MAR KET-CROSS, n. A cross set up where a market fe 
held. 

MAR'KET-DAY, . The day of a public market. 

MAR‘K ET-FOLKS, n. People that come to the market. 

MAR'KET-HOUSE, «. A building for » public market. 

MXR‘KET-MAID, ». A woman that brings thinge to 


MARK @T-MAN, n. A man that brings things to market. 
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MXAR/‘KET-PLACE. x». The pluce where provisions os), MARRY, c.¢. (Fr. marcer.) 1. ‘To unite in wedtork og 


oods are ex 1 tu sale 

MAR-KET-PRICE (a. ‘The current price of commcdities 

MAR/KET-RATE, atany given time. 

MAR KET-—TOWN, ». A town that bas the ps.vilege of a 
stated public market. 

MAR/KET-WOM-AN, n- A woman that brirgs things to 
market. 

MAR'KET-A-BLE, a. 1. That may be sold; salable. 2. 
Current iu market. Locke. 

MAR/KET-ING, 2. Supply of a market ; attendance upon 
a market. 

MAKKS MAN, vn. 1. One that is skillful to hit a mark ; he 
that shouts well. 2. One who, not able to write, makes 
his unark instead of his name. 

MARL, ». (W. marl.) A speries of calcarious earth, of 
ditferent composition, and possessing ferzilizing properties. 

MAKL, v. t. 1. To overspread or manure with mark. 2. To 
fasten with marline. tasworth. 

MAK-LA‘EOUR, «. Resembling mari; partaking of the 
qualities of mar). 

MAK/LINE, ». (Sp. merlin; Port. merlim.) A small line 
composed of two strands little twisted, and either tarred 
or white ; used for winding round ropes and cables, to 
prevent their being fretted by the blocks, &c. 

MAK LINE. v.t To wind marline round a rope. 

MAR LINE-SPIKE, n. A small iron like a large spike, 
used to open the bolt ope when the sail is to be sewed to 
it, Ac. Bailey. 

MAK‘LING, 2. The act of winding a small jine abouta 
rope, to prevent its being galled. 

MAR LITE, x. A variety of marl. Kirwan. 

MAR -LIT'I€, a. Partaking of the qualities of marlite. 

MARL/PIT, n. A pit where marl is dug. Wovd:rard. 

MARY, a. 1. Consisting in or partaking of marl. 2. Re- 
sembling nari. 3. Abounding witb mart. 

MARIMA-LADE,) x. [Fr. marmeclade; Sp. mermelada.] 

MAR MA-LET, § The pulpof quinces boiled into a con- 
sintence With sugar, or a confecon of plums, apricots, 
quinces, &c. boiled with sugar. 

MAR/MA-LITE, x. fer pappacow } A mineral. 

MAR-MO-RACEOUS, a. Pertaining to or like marble. 

MAK’ MO-RA-TED, e@. [L. marmor | Covered with marble. 
{ Little wre 

MAR-MO-RA‘TION, ». A covering or incrusting with 


marble. { Lartle used. ] 
MAR-MO'RE-AN, a. [L. marmoreus.} 1. Pertaining to 
marble. 2, Made of marble. 


MAR MOSE, -». An animal reset ibling the opossum. 

* MARIMO-8ET, 2. A emall moukey. SAak. 

* MAR MOT, vn. [It. marmotta.] A quadruped of the genus 
arctumys, allied to the murine tribe. 

MA-ROON', a. A name given to free blecks living on the 
mouitains tn the West India isles. 

MA-ROON‘, vo. ¢. ‘To put a sailor ashore on > desolate isle, 
under pretense of his having committed some great crime. 

MARQUE, j 2. Bue, 1, Letters of marquc are letters of re- 

MARK, { prisal; a licenze or extraordinary commis- 
sion granted by a sovereign of one state to his subjects, to 
make reprisals at sea on the subjecta of another, under 
pretense of indemnification for injuries received. 2. The 
ship commissioned for making reprisals 

MAR’QUET-KY, (mir‘ket-ry) . | Fr. marquetcrie. 
work ; work inlaid with variegations of fine w 
ivory and the like. 

MARQUIS, 2. [Fr.; Sp. marques; [t. marchese.] A title 
of honor in Great Britain, next to that of duke. 

MAR QUIS, a. A marchioness. Shuk. 
AAR‘'QUI-SATE, n. The seigniory, dignity, or lordship of 
a marquis. 

MAR’/RER, nv. One that man, hurts or impairs. 
MARIRI-A-BLE, for marriagceable. 
AR'URIAGE, (marridje) x. (Fr. manage.) 1. The act of 
uniting a man and woman for life ; wedlock ; the legal 
Union of a man and woman for life. 3. A feast made on the 
occasion of a marriage.—3. Ina Scriptural sense, the union 
between Christ and bis church by the covenant of grace. 

MAR RIAGE-A-BLE, a. 1. Of an age suitable for mar- 
riage . fitto be married. 2. Capable of union. 

MAR RIAGE-AR‘TI-CLES, ». Contract or agreement on 
which a marriage is founded. 

MAR RIED, pp. 1. United in wedlock. 2. a. Conjugal ; 
connubial. 

MAR'‘ROW, 2. (Sax. merg, mearh; D. merg; G. mark.) 
1. A soft, oleaginous substance contained in the cavities 
of animal bonea, 2. The esxence ; the best part.—3. In the 
Srottish dialect, a companion ; fellow ; agseociate ; match. 

MAR ROW, wv. ¢. To fill with marrow or with fat? to glut. 

MAR/ROW-BONE, nw. I. A bone containing marrow, or 
boiled for its marrow. 2. The bone of the knee. 

MAR ROW-FAT, a. A kind of rich pea. 

MAR’ROW-ISH, a Of the nature of marrow. 

MAAK ROW-LESS, a. Deatitute of marrow. Shak. 

SIAR ROW-Y, @. Pu'l of marrow ; pithv. 


Injaid 
» Shells, 


matrimony ; to juin a man and woown forlile. 2. Te 
dus of in wedlock. J. ‘Tu take tor husband of wile.— 
4. In Scripture, W\ UMle im Covenan’, oF Wa Ube Clhecs 
connection. 


hi MARRY, ©. a. To enter into the conjugal state ; to unite as 


husband and wife ; tw tuke a husband ur a wile. 

t MAK'RY, a term of asseverution, ws suid to have been do- 
rived trom the practice uf swearing by Ube virgin Mary. 
MARS, x. Ip mytisoloyy, the god of war, in mudern usage, 

a planet; and in the old chemastry, a term for iroa. 

MAKSH, x. (pax. merac; Fr. maura.) A tract of low land, 
usually of occasionally covered with water, or very wet 
and iniry, and overgiown with coarse grass os wilh de- 
tached clumps of sedge ; a fen. 

MAKSH'-EL‘DER, rn. The gelder rose. 

MARSH-MAL'LOW, n. A plant of the geuus althea. 

MAKSH-MARI-GOLD, x. A plant of the genus caliaa. 

MAKSH-ROUCK/ET, n. A species of water crosses. 

MAK SHAL, x. [Fr. marechal ; D., G. marechaik.) 1. The 
chief ofticer of arms, whose duty it is lo regulate combats 
in the lists. 2. One who regulates rank and order at @ 
feast or any other assembly, directs the order of procession 
and the like. J. A barbinger; @ pursulvant; one whe 
goes before a prince to declare his coming and provide 
entertainment.—4. In #rance, the highest military off- 
cer.—5. In Ameria, @ civil officer in each judscial dis- 
trict, answering Ww the sheriti of a county. 6. Am 
othcer of any private suciety, appointed wW regulate thei 
ceremonies and execate their orders.—Larl marshal of 
England, the eighth officer of state. 

MAK SHAL, v. &. 1. To dispose in order; to arrange in & 
suitable manner. 2. To lead, as a harbinger, jvbs.) & 
‘lu dispose in due order the several parts of an eecutcheon, 
or the coats of arms of distinct families. 

MAR/SHALED, pp. Arranged in due order. 

MAK SHAL-ER, x. Que who disposes in due order. 

MARSHAL-ING, ppr. Arranging in due order. 

MAK SHAL-SEA, rv. In England, the prisun in Southwark, 
belonging to the marshal of the king’s huusebold. 

MAR’SHAL-SHIP, ». The office of a marshal. 

MARSHY, a. Wet ; boggy; fenny. % Produced in 
miasshes. 

MAKT, n. [from market.] 1. A place of sale or traftich. 
2. Barg a; purchase and sile ; [ods.] 

t MART, vo. ¢. To buy and sell , to traffick. Skek. 

t MART, rv. i. To trade dishonorably. Sack. 

MAK'‘TA-GON, a. A kind of lily. Merbert. 

MAR'TEL, v. t. [Fr. marteder.] ‘T'o strike. 
AK TEN. See Martin. 

MAR'TEN, a, (D. marter; Fr. marte.} Au animal of the 
genus mustela, or weasel kind. 

MAK/TIAL, (marshal) a. [Fr.; L. martialis.] 1. Pertaining 
to war; suited towar. 2. Warlike; brave; given to war, 
3. Suited to battle. 4. Belonging to war, or to an army and - 
navy. 5S. Pertaining to Man, or borrowing the properties 
of that planet; [vbs.] 6. Having the propestics of ua, 
called, by the old chemists, mars. 

t MAR'TIAL-ISM, n. Bravery ; martial exercives. 

t MAR TIAL-IST, x. A warnior, a fighter. Huwel. 

MAR TIN, a. (Fr. martinet.) A bird. 

MAR‘TI-NET, or MAKT'LET, n. In military language, & 
etrict disciplinarian. 

MAR FI-NETS, nn. In ships, mortinets are emall lines fas- 
tened to the lecch of a sail, to bring it cluse w the yard 
when the sail is furled. 

MAR-TIN-GAL, xn. [Fr. martingale.) 1. A strap or thong 
fastened to the girth under a heise’s belly, and at the 
other end to the mus-roll, passing between the fore le 
—2. In ships, a rope extending from the jib-boom tw 
end of a bumpkin under the cap of the bowsprit. 

MALITIN-MAS, nn. [Afartin and mass.) ‘The teast of &u 
Martin, the eleventh of November. Jcknsun, 

MART LET, x. Martlets, in heraldry, are litte birds rep- 
cescuted without feet. 

MARPYR, x. (Gr. paprvo.} 1. One who, by bis death, 
bears witness to the truth of the gospel. 9. One who 
suffers death in defense of any cause. 

MAR'TYR, v.t. 1. To put t death for adhering to what 
one believes to be the truth. Pearson. 2. Tu murder ; to 
deatroy. Chaucer. 

MAR‘TYR-DOM, n. The death of a martyr; the suffering 
of death on account of one’s adherence to the gorpel. 

MAR TYR-IZE, r.t. To offer asa martyr. (1. 4.] Spenser. 

MAR-TYR-O-LOG'LEAL, «. Registering or registered in a 
catalogue of martyrs. 

MAR-TYR-OL'O-GIST, 2. A writer of martyrology, or an 
account of martyrs. 

MAR-TYR-OL/O.GY, n. (Gr. paprvp and doyos.) A history 
or account of martyrs with their sufferings ; or a registes 
of martyrs. 

MAR’VEL, wn. [Fr. merveilic.] 1. A wonder: that which - 
arrests the attention, and causes a person to stand or gaze, 
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«t to pause; [carly obs.) 2. Wonder; admiration.— 
Marvel of Peru, a plant of the genus mradilis. 

MAR'VEL, v.s. To wonder. [Nearly obsolete. ] 

MARIVEL-ING, ppr. Wondering. 

MAR'VEL-OUB, a. (Fr. merceilleuz.] 1. Wonderfal ; 
strange ; exciting wonder or some degree of surprise. 2. 
Surpassing credit; incredible. 3. ‘he marvelvus, in 
wriiiags, is that which exceeds natural power—4. For- 
meriy, used adverbally for wonderfully, exceedingly. 

MAR'VEL-OUS-_LY, ado. Wonderfully ; strangely ; im a 
manner to excite wonder or surprise, 

MAR VEL-OUS-NESS, x. Wonderfulness ; strangences. 
MA RY-BUD, a. The igoid. SAak. 

MAS CLE, (ma‘al) ». In Aeraldry, a lozenge, as & were 
perforated. Todd. 

t MAS €U-LATB, v.t. [L. masculus.] To make strong. 
Jur kev am. 

Mais ©U-LINE, @ [Fr. masculin ; L. masculinus.) 1. Hav- 
ig the qualities of a man ; strong ; robust. Resem- 
vung nan; coarse. 3. Bald; brave.—1. In grammar, the 
maxculine gender of words is that which expresses a male, 
or suinething analogous to it. 

MAYMCU-LINE-LY, adv. Like a man. B. Jonson. 

MAS ©U-LINE-NESS, x. The quality or state of being 
manly ; resemblance of man in qualities. 

MASH nw [G. mewschen.) 1. A mixture or masa of ingre- 
dients, beaten or blended together in a promiscuous man- 
ner. 2 A mixture for a horse. 3. A mesh. Sce Mesn. 

MASH, v.t. | To beat into a confused mass. 2. To 
bruise ; to crush by beating or pressure. 3. ‘l'v inix malt 
and water together in brewing. 

MASHED, pp. Beat into a mass ; bruised ; crushed ; mixed 
into a ash: 

MASHAING, . Beating into a mass ; briising ; crushing. 

MAX ING TUB, n. A tub for containing the mash in 
bre weries. . 

MAS!IY, a. Produced by crushing or bruising. 

Mask, nx. (Fr. masyue.] J. A cover tur the face; that 
which conceats the fuce, especially a cover with apertures 
for the eyes and mouth; a visor. 2. That which dis- 
guises ; any pretense or subterfuge. 3. A festive enter 
tainment of dancing or other diversions, in which the 
company all wear masks; a masquerade. 4. A revel; a 
bustle ; a piece of muinmery. 5. A dramatic performance 
written in a tragic style, without attention to rules or 
probability.—6. In architecture, a piece of sculpture rep- 
Texenting some grotesque furm, to fill and adoru vacant 

laces. 

mak, v.t. 1. To cover the face ; to conceal with a mask 
or visor. 2 To disguise ; to cover; to hide. 

MASK, v.i. 1. To revel; to play the fuol in masquerade. 
2. “lo be disguised in any way. Shak. 

MASKED, pp. 1. Having the face covered; concealed ; 
dinguised.—2, a. In botany, personate. 

MASK ER, n. One'that wears a mask ; one that plays the 
fool at a masquerade, 

MASK/ER-Y, 2. The dress or disguise of a masker. 

MASK!-HOUSE, x. A place for masquerades. Kp. Hall. 

MASK'ING, ppr. Covering with a mask ; concealing. 

MAS LIN. See Masiin. 

MA SON, (mia‘sn) n. fan magon. | 
pation is to lay bricks and stones. 
fraternity of free masons. 

MA-HONI'IE, a. Pertaining to the craft or mysteries of free 
masons. 

MA‘SON-RY, x. (Fr. magonnerie.] 1. The art or occupa- 
tion of a mason. 2. The work or performance of a mason. 
3. The craft of free masons. 

MAS:O-RA, a. (Heb.] A Hebrew work on the Bible, by 
several Rabbins. 

MAS-O-RET‘I€, a. (Heb.) Relating to the Masorites, who 
interpreted the ne by tradition, and invented the 
Hebrew points to fix the wue reading and pronuncia- 
tion. 

MAS’O-BITE, x. One of the writers of the Masora. 

MAS-QUER-ADE/, wn. [It. mascherata.) 1. A nocturnal 
assembry of persons wearing masks, and amusing them- 
selves with dancing, conversatios and other diversions. 
2. Disguise. 3. A Spanish diversion on horseback. 

MAS-QUER-ADE’, v. i. 1. To go im disguise. 2. To as 
semble in masks. Swift. 

M AS-QUER-ADE, v. t. To put in disguise. Killingbeck. 

MAS-QUER-AD'ER, n. A person wearing a mask ; one 
disguised. L’ FEstrange. 

M AS-QUER-ADING, ppr. Assembling in masks. 

MASS, n. (Fr. masse.] 1. A lump; a body of matter con- 
creted, collected or formed into a lump; applied to ony 
wolid body. 2. A collective body of fluid matter 3. 
heap. 4. A great quantity collected. 5. Bulk; magni- 
tude. 6. An assemblage ; a collection of particulars 
blended, confused or indistinct. 7. G:roes body of things 
considered collectively ; the body ; the bulk. 

MASS, x. (Sax. mesa, mosse ; Fr. messe.) The service of 
the Romiah church ; the office or prayers used at the cele- 


i. A man whose occu- 
2. A member of the 
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bration of the eucharist ; the consecration of the bicud 
and wine. 

t MASS, v. 4. To celebrate mass. Hooker. 

MASS, v. t. To fill, to stufl’; to strengthen. 
AN'SA-ERE, ja. [Fr. massacre.) 1. The murder of an 

MAS'SA-CER, individual, or the slaughter of numbers 
of human beings, with circumstances of cruelty ; te in- 
@iscriminate killing of human beings, without authority 
Or necessity, and without forms, civil or military. It dif: 
fers from assaysinatwn, which is a private killing. It 
differs from carnage, which is rather the ettect of slaughk- 
ter than slaughter itself, and is applied to the authorized 
destruction of men in battle. Massacre is sometimes 
Called duichery, from its resemblance to the killing of 
cattle. 2. Murder. Stak. 

MAS'SA-ORE, v. t To murder human beings with circum. 
eacee of cruelty ; to kill men with indiscriminate vio- 

nce, 

MASSA-CRER, ex. One who massacres. Burke. 

MASS‘ER, a. A priest who celebrates mass. 

MAS SE-TER, a. A muscle which raises the under jaw. 

MASSI-COT, or MASTLEOT, ee masscot.] Calcin- 
ed white lead ; yellow oxyd of lead. 

MASS/I-NESS, or MASSIVE-NESS, wn. The state of being 
massy;, greal weight or weight with bulk; ponderous- 
ness. 

MASS1VE, or MASS/Y, a. (Fr. massif, from mass.) Heavy ; 
weight 3 ponderuus ; bulky and heavy. 

MASSIVE, a. In mineralogy, in masa; paving & crystaline 
structure, but not a regular form. 

MAST, n. (Sax. must; D.,G., Sw., Dan. mast.) A long, 
round piece of tinber, elevated perpendicularly on the 
keel of a ship or other vessel, to which the yards, sails 
and Tieging are altacbed, and by which they are sup- 
ported. 


MAST, n. [Sax. meste.] The fruit of the oak and beech, or 
other forest trees ; nots ; acorns. 

MAS‘I‘ED, a. Furnished with a nrast or masts. 

MASTER, «a. [Fr. maitre, for master ; Kuss. master ; D 
meester; G. meister.) 1. A man who rules, governs on 
directs either men or business. 2. A director, head or 
chief manager. 3. The owner ; proprietor; rith the wea 
of yocernny. 4 A lord, aruler; one who has supreme 

ounoion. 5. A chief; t principal. Pepe. 6. One who 
hus possession and the power of controlling or using at 
pleasure. 7. The commander of a merchunt ship.—s. In 
ships of war, an officer who takes rank immediatety after 
the lieutenants, and navigates the ship under the direc- 
tion of the captain. 9. ‘The director of a school ; a teach- 
er; aninstructor. 10. One uncontrolled. 11. An appel- 
lation of respect. I[2. An appellation given to young 
men. 13. A man eminently or perfectly skilled in any 
occupation, art or science. J4. A title of dignity in col. 
leges and universities. 15. The chief of a sucicty. 16. 
The director of ceremonies at public places or on public 
occasions. 17. ‘The president of a college. J.ngland.—As 
a title of respect given Ww adult persons, it is pronounced 
muster. 

MASTER, rv. ¢. 
to bring under control. 
rule ; to govern ; [vbs.) 

t MANTER, v.i. To be skillful; to excel. Spenser. 

t MAS’TER-DOM, x. Dominion; rule. Shak, 

¢ MA“TER-FU'L, a. Having the skill of a master ; also, im- 
perious ; arbitrary. 

MAS’ TEK-HAND, a. The hand of a man eminently skill- 
ful. Pope. 

MASN’TER-JEST, vn. Principal jest. Hudidras. 

MAS TER-KEY, nx. The key that opene many locks. 
MAS'TTER-LI-NESS, ». Eminent skill. 

ANTER-LESS, a. |. Destitute of a master or owner. 2 
Ungovermed ; unsubdued. 

MAS/TER-LODE, ». Lp mining, the principal vein of ore. 

MAS'TER-LY, a. 1. Formed or executed with superior 
skill; suitable to a master; most excellent ; skillful. 2 
linperiows. 

MAS TER-LY, adv. With the skill of a master. 

MA>TER-PIFCE, a. 1. A capital performance. 
excellence or talent. 

MAS'TTER-SHIP, x. 1. Dominion ; rule ; supreme power. 
2. Superiority; preeminence. 3. Chief work; master- 


1. Toconquer ; to overpower ; to subdue ; 
2. ‘To execute with skill. 3. To 


2. Chief 


piece ; jobs. 4. Superior skill. 5. Title of respect ; in 
trony. 6. The office of president of a college, or other 
institution. 


MAS TER-SIN-EW, 2. A large sinew that surrounds the 
hough of a horse, and divides it from the bone by a Lot- 
luw place, where the wind-galls are usually seated. 

MAS ER-STRING, n. Principal string. Rouore. 

MAS TER-STROKE, n. Capital performance. 

MAS‘TER-TOOTH, s. A principal tooth. Bees. 

MAR TER-TOUCH, «. Principal performance. /utler. 

MAS‘TER-WORK, a. Principal performance. . 

MAS’TER-WORT, xn. A plant of the genus tmperatorna. 

MAS‘TER-Y, ». 1. Dominion ; power of governing or com 
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maiding. @ Superiority in competition ; preeminence. 
¥. victory in war. 4. Eminent skill; supenor dextenty. 
5. Attainment of eminent skill or power. 
MAST FUL, a. Abounding with maat, or fruit of oak, beech 
and other forest trees. 
MA-~ Tic, or MAS TICH, w. [Fr. mastic.) 1. A resin ex- 
putacia. 2 A 


sudiny from the Mmastic-tree, & species 
kind of mortar or cement. 

MAS TI-CATE, . ¢. [L. mastico.] To chew ; to grind with 
the teeth and prepare for swalluwing and digestion. 

MAS TI-CA-TED, pp. Chewed. 

MASII-CA-TING, ppr. Chewing; breaking into small 
pieces with the teeth. 

MAN-TI-CA'TION, a. The net of chewing food. 

MA-~'TI-CA-TO-RY, a. Chewing; adapted to perform the 
office of chewing food. Larrrenve’s Lect. 

MAS TI-CA-TO-RY, ». A substance to be chewed to in- 
crease the saliva. Coze. 

MAS TIFF, ("5 plu. Mastirrs. (Sp. mastin.; A large 

MAS: TIF, species of dog, remarkable for strength and 
cuurage. 

MAST LESS, a. 1. Having no mast, as a vessel. 2. Bear- 
ing no mast. Dryden. 

MAST’LIN. See Mesiin. 

MAS ‘TU-DON, n. (Gr. pacros and odovs.] A genus of 
mammiferous animals resembling the elephant, now ex- 
tinct, and known only by thetr fussil remains. It wcludes 
the North American mammoth. 

MASTOID, a. (Gr. pacros and cdes.) Resembling the nip- 
ple or breast. 

MASTRESS, for mistress. Chaucer. 
AST'Y, a. Full of mast; abuunding with acorns, &c. 

MAT, a. [\W. mat ; Sax. meattu.] 1. A texture of sedge, 
rushes, flags, husks, straw, or other material. 2. A web 
of rope-yarn, used in ships to secure the standing rigging 
frou the fiction of the yards, &c. 

MAT, v.¢ I. To cover or lny with mats. 2 To twist to- 

ther ; to interweave like a mat, to entangle. Dryden. 
. To preas together ; to Jay flat. 

MAT’A-CHIN, vn. (Sp.] An old dance. 

MAT’A-DORE, x. [Sp. matador.) One of the three princi- 
pal carda in the game of ombre and quadrille. 

MATCH, n. (Fr. meche.} 1. Some very combustible sub- 
stance used for catching fire from axspark. 2. A rupe or 
cord made of hempen tow, composed of three strands 
slightly twisted, and again covered with tow and builed 
in the lees of old wine. 

MATCH, ». (Sax. maca and gemaca.] 1. A person who ts 
equal to another in strength or other quality , one able to 
cope with another. 2. One that suils or tallies with an- 
other; or any tning that equals another. J. Uniwa by 
marriage. 4. One to be marned. 

MATCH, a. (Gr. payn.| A_ contest; competition for vice- 
tory ; of a union of parties for contest. 

MATCH, vot. 1. Toeqnal. 2. To show an equal. 3. To 
oppose as equal; to set against as equal in contest. 4. 
To suit; to make equal ; to proportion. 5. ‘To marry ; to 

ive in mnasiage. 6. To purify vessels by burning a match 
hn them. 

MATCH, v.i. 1. To be united in marriage. 2. To suit; 
to correspond ; to be of equal size, figure or quality ; w 


tally. 

MATCH’A-BLE, a. 1. Equal; suitable; fit to be joined. 
Spenser, 2. Correspondent ; [little used.) Wouodsrard. 
MATCHED, pp. Equaled ; suited ; pl in Opposition ; 

married. 

MATCHING, ppr. Equaling ; suiting ; setting in opposi- 
tion; uniting ip marriage. 

MATCH:LESS, a. Having no equal. 

MATCH'LESS-LY, advo. In a manner not to be equaled. 

MATCH LESS-NESS, n. The state or quality of being 
without an equal. 

MATUNLOCK, x. Formerly, the lock of a musket which 
waa fired by a match. 

MATCH MA-KER, a2. 1. One who makes matches for 
burning. 2 One who contrives or effects 4 union by 
marriage. 

MATE, n. [D. maat.] 1. A companion ; an assueinte ; one 
whe customarily associates with another. 2. A busband 
or wife. 3. The tnale or female of animals which asso- 
ciate for propagation and the care of their young. 4. One 
that eal at the same table. 5. Une that attends the same 
school; a school-mate. 6. An officer ina merchant ship 
or ship of war, whose duty is to assist the master or com- 
mander. 

MATE, a. [Sp., Port. mate; Fr. mat.] In chees, the state 
of the King so situated that he cannot escape. 

MATE, ¢.t. 1. Tomateh;, to marry. 2. Po equal ; to be 
equal to. 3. To oppose ; to equal. 

aM aes pt. [Fr. mater.] To enervate; to subdue; to 
crush. 

MATE LESS, «. Having on mate or ounipanis : 

MA TRRI-A MEDI-CA. 1. A general name for every 
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substance used 1n medicine. 2 An auxiliary branch of 
the science uf medicine. 

MA-TE/KI-AL, a. jit. materiale; Fr. materiel.) 1. Con 
sisting of matter; noUspintual. 2. Jinportant, moment 
ous, nore of less necessary 5 having witluence or efiect. 
J. Not formal ; substantial. 4. Furnishing matenals. 

MA TE'RI-AL, a. The substance or matter of which any 
thing is made, 

MA-1 F RI-AL-[SM, a. The doctrine of materialists. 

MA-TE RLAI-IST, a. One who denies the existence of 
spiritual substances, and maintains Wat the seul of wan 3 
the result of a parucular Ofganization of tnatler in Wie body. 

MA-TE-RI-ALI-TY, a. 1. Maternal existence , corpureity 5 
hoUspirituahty, 2. Importance. Judye Chase. 

MA-TF RI-AL-IZE, e.t. ‘To reduce Ww a stale of matter; 
also, to regard as matter. Rad. 

MA-TE RE AL-LY, ade. |. (u the estate of matter. Boyle. 
2. Not formally ; substantially. 3. lu an important man- 
ner or degree , essenually. 

MA-TE/KI-AL-NESs, a. The state of being material ; im 
portance. 

MA-TE/KI-ATE a. [L. materiatus.}] Consisting of 

MA-T'FRI-A-TED, (matter. [Little used.) Bacen. 
MA-TE-RI-A‘TION, w. ‘he act of forming matter. 
A-TERNAL, a. [L. maternus.] Motherly ,; pertaining te 
a mother; becoming a mother. 

MA-TERNTL-TY, a. (Fr. maternité.] The character or re- 
lation of a mother. 

MAT FEL-ON, x. A plant called knap-weed. 

MATH, nu. [Sax. meta.j] A snowing; as in aftermath. 

MATH-E-MAT IE, a. (L.. muthematius.} 1. Pertain- 

MATH-b-MATH-CAL, ing to mathematics. 2. Accord- 
ing to the principles of matheumlcs. 

MATH-E-MATI-CAL-LY, adc. 1. According to the laws or 
principles of mathematical science. 2. With matbemas- 
ical certainty ; demonstrably. 

MATH-E-MA-TICIAN, a. (Fr. mathematiacn.|] One 
versed 1n mathematica. 

MATIT-E-MAT ICS, n. (L. mathematica.) The setence of 
quantity; the science which treats of magnitude and 
nuinber, or of whatever can be measured or numbered. 

MATHE-MEG, n. A fish of the cod kind. 

MATH ES, a. An herb. Arnsirorth. 

* MATH E-SIS, x. (Gr. padres.) The doctrine of mathe 
matics, Pupe. 

MATIN, a, (Fr. matin.] Pertaining to the morning ; used 
in the morning. 

t MATIN, a. Morning. Shak. 

MATINS, ». 1. Moming worship or service; morning 
prayers or songs. 2. Time of morning service. 

MAT‘KASS, x. [Fr. matras.) A cucurbit; a chemical ves- 
sel in the shape of an egg. 

MAT RESS, a. [W. mutras.] A quilted bed; a bed stuffed 
with hair, ‘noes or other soft material, and quilted. 

MA’TRICE, or MATTIUX, 2. [L. matriz., 1. 't be woinb ; 
the cavity in which the fetus of an animal is formed and 
nourished till its birth. 2. A mold; the cavity in which 
any thing is formed, and whieh gives it shape. 3. The 

lice where any thing is formed or produced , gang.—4. 
n dyeing, the five simple colors, black, white, blue, red 
and yellow, of which all the rest are composed. 

MAT RIELCT-DAL, a. Pertainmg to matricide. 

* MAT'RI-CIDE, «. [L. matrneidian.) 1. The killing or 
pues of a mother. 2. The killer or murderer of his 
Mmeother. 

MA-TRIC'U-LATE, 0. t. [I.. matricula.] To enter or ad- 
mit ty membership in a body or sooety, parhculer/y, in @ 
college or university, by enrolling the name in a register. 

MA-TRI¢)}U-LATE, 2. One enrolled in a register, and thus 
admitted to membership in a society. 

t MA-TRIt’U-LATE, a. Admitted into, or enrolled in, any 
society, We setting down the name. Shelton. 

MA-TRI€-C-LA TION, ». The act of registering a name, 
and admitting to membership. 

MAT-RI-MO/NE-AL, a. [It. matrimoniale.) 1. Pertaining 
to marriage ; connubial; nuptial; hymeneal. x. Denved 
from marriage. 

MAT RI-MO/'NI-AL-LY, adv. Aceording to the manner os 
laws of inarriage. Aylife. 

MAT-RI-MO‘NI-OUS, a. Matrimonial. [L. u.] Milton. 

MAT'RI-MO-NY, x. [L. caideseiat Marriage , wed. 
eae ; the union of man and woman for life; the nuptial 

ate, 

MATRIX. See Matnics. 

* MATRON, or MATRON, a. (Pr. matrone ; L. motrons.) 
An elderly married woman, or an elderly lady. Johnsen. 

* MAT'RON-AL, a. [L. matronalis.] Pertaining to a mat- 
ron ; suitable to an elderly lady or to a married woman; 

rave ; motherly. 

* are IN-IZE, or MA‘TRON-IZE, v.¢. To render mat- 
ronlike. 

* MAT'RON-LIKE, or MA'TRON-LIKE, «. Having the 
manners of an elderly woman ; grave ; sedate ; 

@ matron. 
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¢ MAT'RON-LY, or MA‘TRON-LY, a. Elderly ; advaneed 
in years. 

MA-TROSS', n. [D. matroos.) Matrosses are soldier ina 
train of artillery, who are next to the gunners, and assist 
them in loading, firsng and spunging the guns. 

MAT'TA-MORE, «x. In the Last, a subterranean repository 
for wheat. Shaw, 

MAT TER, #. (L., Sp., It. materia; Fr. matiere.) 1. Sub- 
stance excreted trom living animal bodies ; that which is 
thrown ont or discharged in a tumor, boil or abscess ; pus. 
2 Kody; substance extended; Uhat which is visible ur 
tangible ; as earth, wood, stone.—3. In a more general 
and philosophic sense, the substance of which all bodies 
are composed ; the substratum of sensible qualities, though 
the partag composing the substratum may not be visible or 
tangible. 4. Subject; thing treated; that about which 
we write orspeak ; that which employs thought or excites 
emotion. 5. The very thing supposed or intended. 6. 
Affair; business; event; thing; course of things. 7. 

Cause of any event, as of any disturbance, of a disease, or 
of a difficulty. @. Subject of complaint ; suit; demand. 

9. [mport; consequence ; importance ; moment. 1U. 

Space of time ; a portion of distance. 

MAT TER, v.t. 1. To be of importance ; to import ; used 
with tt, thts, that or what. 2. ‘To maturate ; tu furm pus ; 
to ccilecs, a8 matter in an abscess ; [lttie used.) 

tMAT TER, v.@. To regard. 

MAT'TER-LESS, a. Void of matter. B. Jonson. 

MAT'TER-OF-F°ACT-MAN, a. A term of modern times 
for a rave and precise narrator, remarker or inquirer ; 
one who sticks to the matter of any fact. 

MATTER-Y, a. Purulent; 

MATTOE, wv. (Sax. mattuc. 
roots ; a grubbing hoe. Baile 

MATTRESS, n. A quilted bed. See Marnuss,a more cor- 
rect vienna tt ia A 

MAT'U-RANT', nw. [L. maturo.] In pharmacy, a medicine 
or application to a tumor, which promotes suppumtion. 

MAT’'U-RATE, v.t. {L. maturo.] To ripen ; to hasten or 
promote suppuration. 

MAI'U RATE, v. i. To become ripe; to suppurate, as 8 
taomor, and form pus. 

MAT-U-RA-TION, n. 1. The 
to maturity ; ripeness. 2. 
suppuration. 

*MAT'U-RA-TIVE, a. 1. Ripening; conducing to ripe- 

ness, 2. Conducing to suppuration, or the formation of 

matter in a tumor or abscess. 
MA-TORE’, a. [L. maturus.) 1. Ripe; perfected by time 
or natu growtr. 2. Brought to perfection. 3. Com- 


pleted ; pared; ready. 4. Ripe; come to suppuration. 
NA-TOREY, v. t. (L. maturo. : 


1. To Meet ; to hasten toa 
perfect state ; to promote ripeness. 2%. To advance w- 
wards perfection. 

MA-TCRE’, r. i. To advance toward ripeness ; to become 
ripe or perfect. 

MA-TCR/ED, (mna-tird’) pp. Ripened ; advanced to per- 
fection ; prepared. 

MA-TCRE LY, adv. 1. With ripeness; completely. 2. 
With fall deliberation. 3. Early ; soon; [a Latsaism, 
hetle used. 

MA-TORING, ppr. Ripening; being in or coming to a 
complete state. 

MA-TO'R1-TY, or MA-TCRE'NESS, a. Ripeness ; a state 
of perfection or completeness. 

MAT'U-TI-NAL, ) a. [(L. matutinus.] Pertaining to the 

MAT U-TINE, moming. Herbert. 

MAT-WEED, 2. A plant of the genus /ygcum 

MAUDLIN, a. (corrupted from Afagdalen.}) Drank ; fud- 
died ; approaching to intoxication ; stupid. 

MAUDLEN, n. A plant of the genus achillea, 

MAUGRE, ? ado. Fry. malgré. In spite of; in opposition 

MAU-GER, to; notwithstanding ; used only in burlesque. 

MAIVKIN. See Macarn. 

MAUL, nm. [L. malicus.] A heavy wooden hammer ; writ- 
ten, also, mall. See Marr. 

MAUL, v.¢. To beat and bruise with a heavy stick or 
cudgel; to wound in a coarse manner. 

MAU JSTICK, n. (Germ. mahlen ; Su. Goth. maela.] The 
stick by which painters keep their hand steady in work- 
ing. 

f MAUNCH, n. [Fr. manche.] A loose nleeve. Herbert. 

*MAUND, x». (Sax. and D. mand.) A hand-basket; a word 
wicd tn Scotland, 

*+MAUND, v.¢. and i. To mutter; to marmur; to 

*+ MAUND ER, mble ; to beg. 

* MAUND/‘ER, nv. A beggar. 

*MACND'BR-ER, «. A grumbler. 

t WAUND’ER-ING, ». Complaint. 

*“MAUN'DYV-THUR2'DAY, n. (supposed to be from fax. 
mana, a basket; because on that day princes used to give 
alms to the poor from their baskets ; or from dies manduti, 
the day of command, on which day our Savior gave his 
great mandate, that we should love one another. Lye. 
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Jvhnson.] The Thursday in ,assion week, or sext betore 

MAU-S0-LE AN, «. Pertaining to a mausoleum ; monu- 
mental, Burton. 

MAU-SU-LEYUM, a. [L.; Fr. mausolée ; from Mausulus 
king of Caria.] A mag nt tomb, or stulely gepulchral 
monument. 

t MAU VHER, 2. A foolish young girl. B. Jonson. 

MA/VIS, n. (Fr. mauris.) A bird, a species of turdus. 

MAW, x. (Sax. magau.] 1. The stomach of brutes , applied 
to the stomach of human beings in contempt only. 2 
The craw of fowls. 

t MAWK, a. A maggot; a elattern. 

MAWK:-ING-LY, udo. Slatternly ; sluttishly. 

MAW K/ISH, a. Apt to cause satiety or loathing, 

MAW RK-ISH-NESS, «. Aptness tu cause loatling. 

MAWK’'Y, a. Maggoty. [Local Grose. 

t MAW MET, x. (trom Mahomet.) A puppet; anctently, an 
idol, Wickliffe. 

t MAW’ MET-RY, x. The religion of Mohammed ; also, 
idolatry. Chaucer. 

MAVW'MISH, a. [from maw, or mawmet.) Foolish ; silly ; 
idle ; nauseous. L’/ strange. 

MAWWORKM, «. A worm that infests the stomach. 

MAX'L-LAR, a. {L. marzdlarts.) Pertusmug to the 

MAX!'IL-LA-RY,} jaw. 

MAXIM, n. (Fr. masime.) 1. An establ'zshed principle or 
proposition ; @ principle generally received or admitted as 
true.—2. In music, the longest note formerly used, equal 
to two longs, or four breves. 

MAX!IM-MON-GER, n. One who deals much in maxims. 

MAX‘I-MUM a. (L.| In mathemutics, the greatest number 
or guantity gttanable in Any given cage. 

MAY, x. [L. Waswe: Fr. Mat.) 1. The filth month of the 
year, beginning with January, but the third, beginning 
with March. 2. (Goth. mast. See Mato.) A vourg 
woman ; (re) 3. The early ope of life. 

MAY, vr.t. To gather flowem in May-morning. 

MAY, verb aur. ; pret. might. (Sax. mayan.) 1. To be pos 
sible. 2. To have physical power; to be able. 3. To 
have moral power; to be permitted. 4. It is used itt 
prayer and petitions to express desire.—May be, it may be, 
are expressious equivalent to perhaps, by chance, perad- 
venture, that ia, it is porsible to be. 

MAY’-AP-PLE, x. A plant of the genus podophyllum. 

MAY'-BLOOM, x. The hawthorn. 

MAY'-BUG, ». A chatter. disiorth, 

MAY’-BUSH, a. A plant of the genus crategus. 

MAY‘-DAY, ». The first day of May. 

MAY’-DEW, ». The dew of May. 

MAY! DUKE, n. A variety of the common chorry. 

MAY -FLOW-ER, vn. A plant; 8 flower that ippears in 
May. 

MAY'-FLY, 2. An insect or tly that appears in May. 

MA Y'-GAME, n. Sport or divention ; play. Dryden, 

MAY‘ING, nv. The gathering of Nowers on May day. 

MAY'-LA-DY, n. The queen or lady of May, in May-games. 

MAY!-~LIL-Y¥, . The lily of the valley. 

MAY'-MORN, w. Freshness ; v.gor. Shak. 

MAY!-POLE, ». A pole to dance round in May; a long 

le erected. 

MAY WEED, x. A plant of the genus aenthomis, 

MAY‘HE™M. See Mare. 

* MAYOR, x». (Fr. maire: Norm. maeur.) The chief magts 
trate of a ae 

MAY OR-AL-TY, ». The office of 2 mayor. Bacon. 

MAY‘OR-FSS, a. The wife of a mayor. 

MAZ‘A-GAN, a. A variety of the common bean. 

MAZ'ARD, n (Fr. machorre.) 1. The jaw; [obe.}) & A 
kind of cherry. 

t MAZ ARD), ». t. To knock on the head. B. Jonson, 

MAZ-A-RINE!, 2. 1. A deep blue color. 2. A particular 
way of dressing fowle. 3. A litle dish set in a larger 


one. 

MAZE, x. [Sax. mase.] 1. A winding and turning ; per- 
pene state of things ; intricacy ; a state that enibarrasses. 
2. Confusicn of thought; perplexity ; uncertainty. 3. A 
labyrinth. 

MAZF, rv. t. To bewilder ; to confound with intricacy ; to 
amaze. Spenser. 

t MAZF, c.t. To be bewildered. Chaucer. 

t MAZ/ED-NESS, a. Confusion , astonishment. 

t MAZ/ER, ». A maple cup. 2 eae 

M AZ-0-LOG'LEAL, a. Pertaining to mazology. 

MA-ZOL‘O-GIRT, ». One versed fh mazology. 

MA-ZOL'0-GY, a. (Gr. padi and Aoyos.] The doctrine 
history of mammiferous animals. 

MA'Z.Y, a. Winding ; perplexed with turns and windings 
intricate. Afilton. 

M.D. Medicine Doctor, doctor of madicine. 

ME, pron. pera; the objective case of /, anawering to tne 
oblique cases of ego, in Latin. (Sax. me; Goth. mu: G. 
mich; Fr. mot; L. mili; Sp. mis It. mi, or me; Arm 
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MEA 
tMEA'CUEK a. [qu. meek and cock.) An uxorious, ef- 
feininate man. 
MEA‘COCK, a Lame; timorous; cowardly. Shak. 
EAD, n. (Sax. medo, medu; D. meede ; G. meth.) A fer- 
mented liquor consisting of honey and water, sometimes 
enriched with spices. Excyc. 

MEAD, (meed) wn. |Sax. made, medewe.] A tract of 

MEAD OW, Had low land.—In .4merica, the word 
is applied particularly to the low ground on the banks of 
rivers, consisting of arich mold or an alluvial soll, whether 

rigs land, pasture, tillage or wood land. 

MEADOW. RE, nx. In mineralogy, conchoidal bog-iron ore. 

NEAL'OW-ROE, 2. A plant of'the gonus thalictrum. 

MEADOW-SAF'FRON, n. A plant. 

MEAD OW-SAX‘1-FRAGE, z. A plant. 

MEAIYOGW-SWEET, 2. A t. 

MEAD OW-WORT, s. A plant. Drayton. 

MEAD OW-Y, a. Containing meadow. J. Barlow. 

MEAGRE, (4. (Fr. maigre; Sp., It. magro; L. ne) 1. 

MEAGER,‘ Thin; lean ; destitute of flesh, or having litte 
flesh. 2. Poor ; basren ; destitute of richness, fertility, or 
u.y thing valuable. 3. Barren; poor; wauting strength 
of diction, or richoess of ideas or imagery. 

MEA'GER, v.t. To make lean. Knolles. 
i A'GIR-LY, adv. Poorly ; thinly. 

MEA'GER-NESS, x. 1. Leanneas; wantof flesh. 2. Poor- 
ness ; barrenness ; want of fertility ur richness. 3. Scan- 
tiness ; barrenneas. 

MAK, n. A hook with a long handle. Tusser. 

MEAL, x. (Sax. mal; D. maal; G mahi] 1A porien 
foud taken at onetime; arepast 2. A part; a fragment ; 
in the word piecemeal. 

MEAL, vn. (Sax. meulewe, melewe; G. mehl; Sw. midbl ; 
Dun., D. meel.; 1. The substance of edible grain ground 
to tine particles, and not bolted or sifted. £ Flour ; the 
finer part of pulverized grain. 

MEAL, v. t. To sprinkle with meal, or to mix meal with. 
( Luttle used. 

MEAL‘I-NESS, 2. The quality of being mealy ; softness 
or smoothness to the touch. 

Mi.AL‘-MAN, x. A man that deals in meal. 

M&AL!-TI n. The usual time of eating meals. 

MEAI/Y. a. 1. Having the qualities of meal; soft ; smooth 
to the feel. 2. Like meal; farinaceous; soft, dry and 
friable. 3. Overspread with something that resembles 
meal. 

MFEAL'Y-MOUFHED, @. Literally, having a soft mouth ; 
hence, unwilling to tell the truth in plain language ; in- 
clined tu speak of any thing in softer terms than the truth 
will warrent. 

MEAL‘ Y-MOUFH-ED-NESS, nx. Inclination to express the 
truth in soft words, or to disguise the plain fact; reluc- 
tance to tell the plain truth. 

MAN, a. (Sax. mene, yemaene.) 1. Wanting dignity; low 
inrankor birth. 2 (Wanting ignity of mind , low-mind- 
ed ; base ; destitute of honor; spintless 3. Contempti- 
ble ; despicable. 4. Of little value ; low in worth or esti- 
imation ; worthy of little or no regara. 5. Of litde value ; 
huinble ; r. 

MREAN, a. [Fr. moyen; Sp., Port. mediano; L. medium.) 
I. Middle; at an equal distance from the extremes. 
Intervening ; intermediate ; coming between. 

MiAN, n. 1. ‘The middle point or place ; the middle rate 
vy degree ; mediocrity ; medium. 2, Intervening time ; 
interval of time ; interim; meantime. 3. Measure ; reg- 
ulation ; [ods.] 4. Instrument; that which is used to 
effect an object ; the medium through which something is 
done. In this sense, means, in the plural, is generally 
used, and often with a definitire and cerb in the singular, 
5. Means, in the plural, income, revenue, resources, sub- 
stance or estate, considered as the instrument of effecting 
any purpose. é. Instrument of action or performance,— 
By all meaas, without fail.— By nu means, not at all; cer- 
tainly not; not in any degree.—By no manner of means, 
by no means ; nut the least. Hurke.—By any means, pos- 

«ibly ; at all.—.Meantime, or meanwhile, in the intervening 
time ; (in this use of these words, there is an omission 
of in or in the; tn the meantime. } 

MAN, v. ¢.; pret. and pp. meant (pronounced ment). 
(Sax. menan, menan.) 1. To have in the mind, view or 
contemplation ; to intend. 2 To intend ; to purpuse ; to 
design. with reference toa future act. 3. To signify ; to 
indic:te. 

WEAN, «.*. To have thought or ideas ; or to have meaning. 

ME-AN DER, a, [the name of a winding river in Phrygia. ] 
1. A winding course ; a winding or tuming in a pussage. 
2. A maze ; a labyrinth s Peeey 

M@E-AN'DER, v.t. To wind, turn or flow round ; to make 
flexuous. Drayton. 

ME-AN'DER, s. i. To wind or turn ip a course or passage ; 
0 be intricate. Shenstune. 

ME-AN’DER-LNG, ppr. or 6. Winding in a course, passage 
or current 

ME-AN’DRi-AN, se. Winding ; having many turns. 
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ME-AN'DRY 

[Mir AMDEOLS, | & Winding ; fexuous, Dean King 
EAN/‘ING, ppr. Having in mind ; intenwing ; signifying. 

MEANING, r. 1. That which exists in the mind, view or 
contemplation as a settled aim of purpose, though not di- 
rectly expreased. 2. Intention , purpae; ain; with 
reference to a future acl. J. Significalion. 4. ‘The sense 
of words or expressions ; that which is to be understood ; 
signification ; that which the writer or speaker intends 
5. Sense ; power of thinking ; [lutle wed.) 

MEAN’LY, ado. 1. Moderately. 2. Without dignity or 
rank ; in a low condition. 3. Poorly. 4. Without great- 
ness or elevation of mind; without honor; with a low 
Ate or narrow views. 5. Without respect; disrespect- 

y- 

MEAN'NESS, rz. 1. Want of dignity or rank; low state 
2. Want of excellence of any kind ; poorness ; rudeness. 
3. Lownesa of mind; want of dignity and elevainn; 
want of honor. 4. Surdidness ; niggardiinem. 5. Wam 
of richness ; puorness. 

MEANT, (ment) pret. and pp. of mean. 

MEAR. See Mure. 

ME:ASE, 2. The quantity of 500; as, a mease of herrings. 
MEA'SLE, (mé zl) nw A leper. Wicklyfe. 

FA’SLED, (mé/zld) a. Intected or spotted with measles 
MEA“ SLED-N ESS, a. Diseased state of swine. Cot yrave 

{EASL_LES, finé/zlez) n. with a plural termination. (D 
matelen.] 1. A contagious disease of the human body, 
usually characterized by an eruption of sinall red peuste of 
spots, from which it has its name. 2. A disease of swine. 
3. A disease of Lrees. 

MEA'SLY, (meez ly) a. Infected with measles or eruptions, 

MEAS'U-RA-BLE, (mezh'u ra-bl) a. 1. That may be meas- 
ured; susceptible of mensuration of computation. & 
Moderate ; in small quantity or extent. 

MEAS’U-RA-BLE-N ESS, (inezh u-ra-bl-nes) x. The quality 
of admitting mensuration. 

MEAS-U-RA-BLY, (mezh’u-ra-bly) adv. Moderately ; ina 
limited degree. : 

MEASURE, (mezhtur) n. (Fr. mesure ; It. micera.} 1. The 
whole extent or dimensions of a thing, including length, 
breadth and thickness. 2. ‘That by which extent or di- 
mension is ascertained, cither length, breadth, thickness, 
capacity, or amount, J. A limited ur definite quantity. 
4. Determined extent or length; Limit. 5. A rule by 
which any thing is adjusted or proportioned. 6. Proqpor- 
tion, quantity settled. 7. Full or suthcient quaniity. 8 
Extent of power or office. 9. Portion allotted ; eatent of 
ability. 10. Degree ; quantity indefinite.—11]. In mas-ic, 
that division by which the movion of music is regulated, 
—12. In poetry, the measure or metre is Uhe manner of 
ordering and combining the quantives, or he long and 
Bhort syllables.—13. In duncivny, the interval between 
steps, corresponding to the interval between notes in the 
music.—I4. In geometry, any quantity assumed as one of 
unity, to which the ratio of other homogeneous or similar 
quantities is expressed. 15. Means toanend ; an act, step 
or proceeding towards the accomplishment of an object.— 
Withowt measure, Without limits; very largely or copious- 
ly.— 7'u have hard measure, ty be harshly treated. 

MEASURE, 0.3. To have a certain or limited extent. 

“VHASURE, (mezhur) rot. 1. ‘To compute of ascertain 
cxtent, quantity, dimensions or capacity by a certain rule. 
2. To ascertain the degree of any thing. 3. ‘To pouss 
through or over. 4. ‘lo judge of distance, extent or quan- 
tity. 5. To adjust; to proportion. 6. To allot or dis- 
tribute by measure. 

MEASURED, (mezh'urd) pp. 1. Computed or ascertained 
by a rule; adjusted; proportioned ; passed over. 2 «4. 
Equal ; uniform; steady. 3. Limited or restricted. 


MEAS URE-LESS, (mezh‘ur-les) ¢. Without measure ; an 


limited ; immeasurable. Saak. 


MREAS'URE-MENT, (mezh‘ur-ment) 2. The act of measur 


ing; Menauration, Burke. 


MEAS’UR-ER, ‘mezh'ur-er) ». One who measures; ane 


whose occupation or duly is to measure commodities in 
market. 


MEAS!UR-ING, (mezh'ur-ing) pyr. 1. Computing or ascer- 


taining length, dimensions, capacity or amount. 2. a, 
A measuring cast, @ throw or cust that requires to be 
measured. 


MEAT, 1. [Sax. mate, mete.] 1. Food in general ; any thing 
2 


eaten for nourishinent, either by man or beaat. . The 
flesh of animals used as food.—3. In Scripture, spiritual 
food. Join vi. 4. Spiritual coinfort. John iv. 5. Prod- 
ucts of the earth proper for food. Hiab. ii. 6. The more 
abstruse doctrines of the gospel. Heb. v. 7. Ceremonial 
ordinances. Heb. xiii.— To sit at meat, to sit or recline at 
the table. Scripture. 


t MEAT'ED, a. Fed; fattened. Turser. 


MEAFHE, a. [W. mez.] Liquor or drink. Milton, 
FE AT'-OF-FER-ING, ». An offering consisting of meat of 


food, 
MEAT'Y, ¢. Pleshy, but not fat. [Local.] Grose. 
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MEAWL See Muwr. 

MEAZ LING, ppr. Falling in small drops ; properly, wiz- 
sling, Or rather mistliny, from mist. Arbuthnot. 

ME-CHAN'C, or ME-CHANN-€AL, a. [(L. mechanicus ; 
Fr. mechanjue.) 1. Fertaining to machines, or vo the 
art of constructing machines; pertaining to the art of 
making wares, goods, instruments, furniture, &c. 2. 
Constructed or performed by the rules or laws of mechan. 
ies. 3. Skilled in the art of inaking machiues , bred to 
manual labor. 4. Pertaining to artisans or mechanics ; 
vulgar. 5. Pertaining to the principles of mechan- 
ics, in philosophy. 6. Acting by physical power. 

ME.CHAN TIE, n. 1. A person whose occupation is to con- 
struct machines, or goods, wares, instruments, furniture, 
and the like. % One skilled in a mechanica: occupa. 
tion or art. 


ME-CHAN'I-CAL-LY, adv. 1. According to the laws of 
mechanism, or good workmanship. 2. By physical force 
or power. 3. By the laws of motion, without intelligence 
or design, or by the force of habit. 

t ME-€ I-CAL-IZE, v. t. To render mean and low. 
Culgrave, 

ME-CHAN'I-CAL-NESS, zn. The state of being mechanical, 
or foverner by mechanism. 

MECH-A-NI'CLAN, a. One skilled in mechanics. 

ME-CHAN IES, », That science which treats of the doe- 
trines of motion. A mathematical science which shows 
the effects of powers or moving forces, so far as they ure 
me to engines, and demonstrates the laws of motion. 

arrta. 

MECH’A-NI8SM, x. 1. The construction of a machine, en- 
gine or instrument. 2. Action of a machine, according 
to the laws of mechanics. 

MECH'A-NIST, a. ‘The maker of machines, or one skilled 
in mechanics. 

MECH:LIN, =. A species of lace, made at Mechiin. 

ME-CHO A-CAN, xn. White jalap, from Mechoacan. 

ME-CONI-ATE, x. A salt consisting of meconic acid and a 


base. 
ME-CON‘I€, a. Meconic acid is an acid contained in opi- 


um. 

MECO-NITE, a. A small sandstone ; ammite. 

ME-CONI-UM, a. (Gr. pnxwriov.] 1. The jnice of the 
white poppy, which has the virtues of opium. 2. The 
fist feces of infants. 

MED AL, n. [Fr. medaille ; It. medaglia ; Sp. medalla.} An 
ancient coin, or a piece of metal in the form of a coin, 
stamped with some pete or device to preserve the portrait 
of some distinguished person, or the memory of an illus- 
trivas: action or event. 

MF-DAL/‘LIE, a. Pertaining to a medal or to medals. 

ME-DALL/ION, xn. [Fr.] 1. A large antique stamp or 
medal. 2. The representation of a medallion. 

MED AL-LIST, x. A person that is skilled in medals 

MEDDLE, v. i. [D. middelen.] 1. To have to do; to take 
part ; to interpose and act in the concerns of others, or in 
affairs in which one’s interposition is not necessary. 2. 
To have to do; to touch ; to handle. 

MED DLE, v. t. To mix: to mingle. Spenser. 
Ei 'DLER, a. One that meddies ; an officious person; a 
busy-body. Bacon. 

MEI) DLE-SOME, a. Given to meddling; apt to interpuse 
in the affairs of others ; officiously intrusive. 

MEDDLE--0O ME-NESS, vn. Officious interposition in the 
affairs of others. Barrow. 

MEDDLING, ppr. |. Having to do; touching ; handling ; 
officiously interposing in other men’s concerns. 2. a. Of- 
ficious ; busy in other men’s affairs. 

MEDE-CIN, n. A physician. 

MEDI-AL, a. [L. medius.] Mean; noting 8 mean or aver- 
age.—.Uedial alligation is a method of finding the mean 
late or value of a mixture consisting of two or mure ip- 
gredients of different quantities and vajues. 

ME'DI-ANT, 2. In munc, an appellation given to the third 
above the key-note. Busby. 

ME-DI-AS*TINE, a. (Fr. ; L. mediastinum.| The fimbriated 
body about which the guts are convolved. Arbuthnot. 

ME/DI-ATE, a. [Fr. medut.] 1. Middle; being between 
the two extremes. 2. Interpused;, intervening; being 
between two objects. 3. Acting by meags, or by an inter- 
vening cause or instrument. 

ME DI-ATE, v.i. 1. To interpore between parties, as the 
equal friend of each ; to act inditferently between contend- 
ing parties, with a view to reconciliation ; to intercede. 
2. To be between two, [little pede 

ME DILATE, wv. ¢. 1. Toeffect by mediation or interposition 


between parties. 2. Tv limit by something in the middle ; 


oba, 
mi SATE-LY, adv. By means or by a secondary cause, 
acting between the first cause and the effect. 
HE DI-A‘TION, a. [Fr.] |. [nterposition , intervention ; 
agency bet ween parties at varinnce, with a view to recon- 
cile them 2 Agency interposed; intervenient power. 
3. Intercession; entreaty for another. 
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ME'.DI-A-TOR, n. (Fr. mediateur.] 1. One that inte rpoees 
between paries al variance for of reconciling 
them.—2. My way of eminence, Christ is THE MEDIATOR. 
‘¢ Carist is a mediator by nature, as partaking of both 
natures, divine and human , and mediator by office, as 
transacting matters between God 1nd man.” Muterland. 

ME-D1-A-TO/RI-AL, «. Belonging toa mediator. [Weds 
atury is not raeirre 

ME-DI-A/TOR-SHIP, ». The office of u mediator. 

ME-DLAITRIX nu. A female mediator. dinsworth. 

MEIPIE, an. lo of the genus medicayo. 

MED'-€A-BLE, a. That may be cured or healed. 

MEDH-€AL, a. [L. medicus.| 1. Pertaining w the art of 
healing disenses. 2. Medicinal; containing that wliich 
heals ; tending to cure. 

MED I-C€AL-LY, ade. In the manner of medicine ; accord- 
ing to the rules of the he:ling art, or for the purpose of 
healing. 2. In relation to the healing art. 

MEIFI-CA-MENT, a. (Fr; L. medicamentum.}] Any thin 
used for healing diseases or wounds ; a medicine ; a heat 
ing application. 

MED-[-CA-MENT'‘AL, a. Relating to healing applications ; 
having the qualities of medicaments. 

MED-I-CA-MENT-AL-LY, ado. After the manner of heal- 
ing applications. 

MED'I-CAS-TER, x. A quack. Whitlock. 

MED/'L-CATE, v. t. [L. medico.] To tincture or impregnate 
with any thing icinal. 

MED’ I-C€A-TED, pp. Prepared or furnished with any thing 
medicinal. 

MED I-CA-TING, ppr. Impregnating with medical sub- 
stances ; preparing with any thing medicinal. 

MED-1-CA-TION, vn. 1. The act or process of impregnuting 
with medicinal substances ; the infasion of medicinal vir 
tues. 2. ‘I'he use of medicine. 

ME-DICI-NA-BLE, a. Having the properties of medicine , 


medicinal. Bacon. 

*ME-DICI-NAL, a. [L. medicinatis.) 1. Having the prop- 
erty of healing or of mitigating disease ; adapted to the 
cure or alleviation of bodily disorders. 2. Pertaining to 
medicine. 

ME-DICI-NAT-LY, ado. 1. In the manner of medicine; 
with medicinal qualities. 2. With a view to healing. 
*MEDICINE, a. [L. medicina. Vulgarly and rupee 
pronounced med-an.) 1. Any substance, liquid or solid, 
that has the property of curing or mitigating disease in 
animals, or that is used for that purpose. 2. The art of 
reventing, curing or alleviating the diseases of the 
uman body. 3. In the French sense, a physician ; [ods.) 

t MEDI-CINE, c. ¢. To affect or operate on as medi- 
cine. 

ME-DIE-TY, 2. (Fr. medieté: L. medietas.] The middle 
state or part; half; moiety. [Little used.] Brown. 

MiEDIN, ». A sinall coin. 

ME-DL-OERAL, a. [L. medioeris.) Being of a middle qual- 
ity ; indifferent; ordinary. | Rare.} Addison. 

ME. DI-6-CRE, (nme-de-dkr) a. [Fr., from L. mediocris.} Of 
moderate degree ; middle rate. midating. 

tME/DI-O-CRIST, a. A person of middling abilities. 

ME-DI-OG@/RLTY, a. (L. medivcritas.) 1. A middle state 
or degree ; a moderate degree or rate 2. Muderation ; 
temperance. 

MEDAU-TATE, vr. i. (T.. meditor : Pr. mediter.) 1. Todwell 
on any thing in thougtit ; to contemplate , to study ; to turn 
or revolve any subject in the mind. 2. To intend; to 
have in contemplation, Ma-hinzton. 

MEDI-TATE, c.t. 1. ‘lo plan by revolving in the mind ; 
to contrive ; tointend. 2. ‘To think on, to revulve. 

MED E’TA-TED, pp. Planned ; contrived. 

MED I-TA-TING, ppr. Revolving in the mind; contem- 
plating ; contriving. 

MED-LTAITION, n. [L. meditatio.] Close or continued 
thought; the turning or revolving of a subject in the 
inind ; serious contemplation. 

MEDIL-TA-TIVE, a. 1. Addicted to meditation. ing 
rorth, 2. Expressing meditation or design. Johnson. 

t MED-L-TER-RANE’ a. (L.. medius and terra.) 1 

MED-I-TER-RA'NE-AN Inclosed, or nearly inclased 

MED-I-TER-RA'NE-OUS, 9 with land. 2 Inland; re 
mote from the ocean or sea. 

ME DI-UM, «.; pla. Muapviums;: media not being generally 
though soinetimes used. [L.] 1. In pAdosuphy, the space or 
substance through which a body moves or passes to any 
point.—2, Jn logir, the mean or middle term of asylogisin, 
or the middle term in an urgument.—3. Arithmetical mede- 
um, that which is equally distant from each extreme.—4, 
Geometrical medium ia that wherein the same ratio is pre. 
served between the first and eccond terms, as between the 
second and third. E:acye. 5. The means or instrament by 
which any thing is accomplished, conveyed or curried 
on. 6. The middle ptace i eenes the mean. 7. A 
kind of printin per of middle size. : 

MED'LAR. Rn. (te Neale) A tree and its ru 
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MEL 
COLA ¢ To aiz : net used, but hence, 
LEY’ &. A mixture ; a mingied and confused mass of 


iD lents. Addison. 
Wh LEY, a. Mingied; eonfused [ Little oe 
Mie DUL LAR, 

*ntDUL-LA-BY, 
bling nm. wrow. 
ME DUL LIN, wn. [L. «edulla.] The pith of the sunflower, 

whicis has neither taste nur smell. 

MEL, =. Sex. med.) 1. Reward ; recompense ; that which 
is vestowed or rendered in cousideratiuo of merit. 2. A 
gin of present ; (ods. | 

MEEK, a. (Sw. sank; Dan. myz: Sp. mego; Port. meigo.]} 
i. Mild of wraper , soft, gentle ; not easily voked of 
irritated ; yielding ,; given to forbearance un injuries. 
2 fumble, in an evaagelcal sense; submissive to the 
divine wik; not proud, eself-culficient or refractory. 
MUEK, 0. ¢ (Su. Goth. moeka. | To buroble. Wu kiffe. 
BEK EN, (m@kn) ©.t. To make mock; to soften, to 
render mild. Thomson. 

Mich Y, ade. Mildly ; gently ; submissively ; humbly ; 
not praidly og seta! & Spenser. 

Mick te, an. 2. Suftness of temper; mildness; gentle- 
ness ; forbearance under injuries and provucatiuns.—2. In 
au ecanyeical sense, humiulty ; resignation, submission 
w the divine will, without murmuring ur peevishuess. 

MEEK, a@. Simple; unmixed; usually wntlen mere. 

MEER, a. A lake; a boundary. Sc Mzag. 

MiLEKED, @. Relating w a boundary. (see Muap.] Shak. 

MEER SCHAUM, a. (G. sea-foain.] A hydrate of magnesia 
combined witb silex. 

MEt.1, a. (Sas. gemet.] Fit; suitable ; proper; qualised ; 
convenient ; adapted, as to @ use OF purplde. 

Mitel, o. t.; pret. and pp. met. (Sax. mertun, metan, geme- 
tan.] I. Tu come together, appruaching in oppusile or 
ditferent directions ; to come face to face. 2. To come 
ugether in any place. 3. To come together in hostility ; 
ts encounter. 4. To encounter unexpectedly. 5. ‘To 
cone together in extension ; to come in contact ; to join. 
6. ‘To come to, to find; to light on ; to receive. 

MFET,c. 4 1. To evine together or to approach near, or 
into company with. 2. To come together In hostility ; to 
encounter. 3. To assemble ; to congregate. 4. ‘To come 
together by rane extended ; to come in contact; to join. 
— fu mect oth. 1. To light on ; to find ; tocumne Ww ; often 
with the sense of an unexpected event. 2. ‘To juin; tu 
unite in company. 3. ‘Io suffer unexpectedly. 4. To 
encounter; to engage in opposition. 5. To obviate; a 
Latunsm.—To meet half way, to approach from equal 
distances and meet; metaphorically, to make mutual and 
equal concessions, each party renuun-ing some preten- 


g.) Dryden. 
a. [L. medullans.] Pertaining to mar- 
{ row ; consisting of marrow , resem- 


sions. 

MEET’ER, ». One that meets another; one that accosts 
anather. Shak. 

MEE LING, ppr. Coming together ; encountering ; joining ; 
asaembling. 

MEETING, 2. I. A coming together; an interview. 2 
An assembly ; & Congregation ; a collection of peuple; a 
convention. 3. A confux, as of rnvers; a joining, as of 
lines. 

MEET ING-HOUSE, xn. A place of worship; a church. 

M“GET LY, ado. Fitly ; suitably; properly. 

KM ZET NESS, a, Fitness ; suitableness ; propriety. 

ie haa wn. (Gr. peyas and «xeopos.] The great 
world. 

MEG-A-LON'YX, ». (Gr. peyaAn and ové.] An animal 
now extinct, whose bones have been found in Virginia. 

¢ MEG-A-LOPO-LIS, n. Oe meyaAn and works.) A chief 
city ; a metropolis. Herbdert. 

MEG-A-THE!RI-UM, |». (Gr. peyas and 6npa.] A quad- 

ME-GATHIE-RY, tuped now extinct. 

ME'GRIM, x. (Fr. migrainc.] A disorder of the head ; ver- 
tigo. Bacon. 

¢{ MEINE, v.¢. [Bax. mengan.}] To gen ee Chaucer. 

{ MEINE, or | ME NY, a. A retinue or ily of servants ; 
domestics. Shak. 

MEVO-NITE, n. Prismato-pyramidical feldspar. 

MET-OSIS, a. (Gr. pecwors.} Diminution; a rhetorical 
figure, a apecies of fy per 6, representing a thing less 
than itis. Beattie. 

MEI/AM-PODE, x. [Gr. psAaprodiov.] The black helle- 
bers. Spenser, 

ME-LAN'A-GOGUE, (me-lan’/a-gog) x. (Gr. pedas, pedavos 
and aye) A mediciue suppused to expel black bile or 
choler. A 

- ({MEL-AN-€CHO'LI-AN, 2. The same with melancholic. 

MEIJ/AN-CHOL-IE, a. 1. Depressed in spirits; affected 
with gloom ; dejected ; hypochondriac. 2. Produced by 
melancholy ; expressive of melancholy; mournful. 3. 
Uahbappy , unfortunate ; causing sorrow. 

MEL/AN-CHOL-IC, ». 1. One affected with a gloomy 
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atate of mind; [meleacholien, in a like sense, & not 
used ] 2 A. gloomy state of inind. 

MEL AN-CHOL-I-LY, ade. With melancholy. Keepe. 

MEL AN-CHUL-I-NES*, ms. Mate of being melancholy 
disposition to indulge gloominess of mind. 

t MEL-AN-CHOLI-OUS, a. Gluomy. Gower. 

MEL AN-CHOL-IST, a. One adected with melancholy. 

MEL AN-€HO-LIZE, ec. & To become gloomy in ound. 

{MEL AN-€HO-LIZE, v. t. To make melancholy. -t/ore. 

MELUV/AN-CHUL-Y, a. (Gr. y and orn | L. melicacdo- 
age A giuomy state of mind, often a gloomy elate that 
is of some conunuance, or habitual ; depressiou of spirits 
induced by grief ; deyectson of spirits. 

MEL/AN-CHOL-Y, a. 1. Gloomy ; d in spirits; 
dejected. 2. Dismal; gloomy, habitually dejected. 3. 
Calamitous ; afflactive;, that may ur does pruduce grani 
evil and gnef. 

eS a ad (metanje’) ». (Fr.] A mixture.] Wet Eng- 
wa. 

MELIA-NITE, a. (Gr. pedas.] A mineral. - 

MrlL-A-NIT [€, a. Pertaining to melanite. 

ree AN-TER-I, 2. (Gr. geAay.} xalt of trom. 
uL A-NURE 

MEL-ANCRUS, n. A small fish of the Mediterrancen. 

MEL [-LOT, aE er) A plant of the genes trifolsum. 

* MEL ([O-RATE, (méél yo-rate) c. t. (Fr. amelarer; It 
miglorare. To make better, tw improve. 

*MiL:IO-RATE, (meéél- yo-rate) c.. ‘Tu grow better. 

*M St a aa (uéel'yu-ra-led) pp. Alade betier , im- 
proved. 

*MEISIO-RA-TING, (mGél'y: rating) ppr. Improving; 
alvancing in good qualities. 

*MEL-IO-KATTION, (méél-yo-r¥shun) 2. The act or oper. 
ation of making better ; Improvement. 

t MEL-IOK I-TY, 2. The state of being better. Bacon. 

tMELL,c.i& (Fr. méler.; To nix, w meddle. Speasa. 

MELL, x. mel.j] Honey. , Not Paglia. | 

MEI/LATE, a. (L. mel. } combination of the mellitie 
acid with a base. 

MEL-LIF/ER-OUR, a, [L. mel and fere.} Producing honey. 

MEL-LI-FI-CA TION, 2. [L. melitfco.) The making or 

roduction of honey. 

MEL-LIF’/LU-ENCE, x. 
nesa, or a sweet, sm 

MEL-LIF LU-ENT, Flowing with honey ; smooth ; 

MEL-LIF LU-OUS, sweedy tlowing. 

MUL‘LET, ». In farnery, a dry scab un the heel of a horse’s ~ 
fore foot, cured by a mixture of honey and vinegas. 

MEL LITE, a. [L. mel.j Honey-atone, a mineral, 

METL-LIT 1€, a. Pertaining to honey stone. 

MELLOW, a. (Sax. melewe ; (i. meal.j ib. Soft with ripe 
ness ; eaxily yielding to pressure. 2. Soff to the ear. 3 
Sok; well pulverized ; not indurated vrcompact. 4. Sof 
and smouth Wo the taste. 5, Soft with liquor , intoxicated ; 
merry. 6. Moff or eary to the eye. 

MEL/LOW, c.t. |. To ripen; w bring to maturity ; to 
soften by ripeness or age. 2. To soften ; to pulverize. 3 
To mature ; to bring to perfection. 

MEI, LOW, c. 1. To becume soft , Ww be ripened, marared or 
brought to perfection. 

MEL 'LOW-NESS, 9. 1. Softness ; the quality of yielding 
easily to prexsure; ripeness, as of fru. 2. Matunty ; 
softness or smoothness from age, 2* of wine. 

MEI/LOW-Y, a. Sof; unctuous. Dragton. 

MEL-0-€0-TONE, n. [=p. melocoten.}| A quinee. Bat 
the name is sometimes given to a large kind of peach. 

*ME-LO DI-OUS, a. Containing melody ; musieal ; agreea- 
ble to the ear by a sweet succession of sounds. 

*ME-LO DI-OUS-LY, ade. In a melodious manner. 

*ME-LO/DI-OUS_-NESS, rx. The quality of being agreeable 
to the ear by a sweet sneceasion of sounds; musicaluem. 

MEL‘O-DIZE, e. ¢. To make melvdious. 

MEL‘O-DRAME, =. (Gr. weAos, and drama.) A dramatic 
performance in which songs are intermixed. 

MEL/O-DY, a. (Gr. pedwdia.) An agreeable succession of 
sounds; a succession of sounds so regulated and mode- 
lnted as to please the ear. Melody differs from harmony, 
az it consists in the agreeable succession and modulabea 
of sounds by a single voice; whereas Aarmory consist iB 
the accordance of different voices or sounds. 

MEL/ON, 1». [Fr.; L. melo; Sp, melon.) The name of cor 
tain plants and their fruit. 

MEL‘ON-TILIS-TLE, va. A plant of the genus cectus. 

MEL/ROSE, n. (L. mel, and rose.] Honey of roses. 

MELT, v.t. (Sax. meltan; Gr. peddw;, D. smelter.) 1. 
To dissolve ; to make liquid ; to fiquefy ; to reduce from a 
solid to a liquid or flowing state by heat. 2. To dimealre; 
to reduce to first principles. 3. To soften to love or tea- 
dernese. 4. To waste away; to dissipate. 5. To dw 
hearten. Josh. xiv. 

MELT, v.i. 1. To become liquid; to dissotve; to be 
changed from a fixed or solid to a dow ing state. 2 To 
be softened to love, pity, tenderness or sympathy ; to be 


L. mel and fino.) A flow of sweet- 
flow. Watts. 
a. 
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cone tender, mild or gentie. Shak. 3. To be dissolved ; 
tu lone substance. 4. To be subdued by affliction ; tosink 
into weakness, 5. To faint; to be discouraged or dis- 
heartened. 

ae pp- Dissolved ; made liquid ; softened ; discour- 


MELT‘ER, ». One that melts any thing. Derham. 

MELTING, ppr. 1. Dissolving : liquefying ; softening ; 
discournging. 2 @. Tending to soften; softening into 
tenderness. 

MELTING, a. The act of softening ; the act of rendering 
tender. South. 

MELT ING-LY, adv. 1. In a manner to melt or soften. 2. 
Like something melting. Sidney. 

MELTING-NESS, 2. The power of melting or softening. 

MEL WEL, a. A fish. 

MEM'BER, x. [Fr. membre; L. membrum.} 1. A limb of 
animal bodies. 2. A partof a discourse, or of a period or 
sentence , a clause ; a part of a verse.—3. In arciutecture, 
a subordinate part of a building, as a frieze or cornice ; 
sometimes a malding. 4. An individual of a community 
or suciety. 5. The appetites and passions, considered 
as ene to sin. Rum. vii. 

MEM'BERED, a. Elaving limbe. 

MEM'BER-SHIP, 2. 1. The state of being a member. 2. 

Community ; society. Beaumont. 

MEM BRANS, rv. [Fr.; L. wembrana.) In anatomy, a thin, 
white, flexible skin, formed by fibres interwoven like 
net-work, and serving to cover some part of the body. 

MEM-BRA'‘NE-OUS, MEM BRA-NOUS, of MEM-HKRA- 
NAWKOUS, a. 1. Belonging to a membrare ; consisting 
of membranes.—2. In db: funy, a membranaceous leaf has 
no distinguishable pulp between the two surfaces. 

MEM-BRA'NI-FORM, a. Having the form of a membrane 
or of parchment. 

MEMENTO, a. (L.) A hint, suggestion, notice or memo- 
ral to awaken memory ; that which reminds. 

°MEM OUR, (me-moir’, o7 mem wor) rn. (Fr. memoire.] 1. 
A species of history written by a person who had some 
share in the transacticns related. 2. A history of trans- 
actions in which some person had a principal share, is 
called his memoirs ihoiigh compiled pr written by a dif- 
ferenthand 3. The history of a society, or the journals 

and proceedings of a suciety. 4. A written account , reg- 

ister of facts, 
MEWO-RA-BLE, a. (Fr.; L. memorabilir.) Worthy to be 

remembered ; illustrious ; celebrated ; distinguished. . 

MEMO RA-BLY, adc. In a inanner worthy to be remem- 
hered. 

MEM-O-RAN'DUM, 2.; plu. Memonanpums, or Mzmo- 
manpa. [L.] A note to help the memory. 

{MEM/‘O-RATE, v. ¢. [L. memoro.] To make mention of a 
thing. 

MEMO-RA-TIVE, a. Adapted or tending to preserve the 
memory of any thing. //anmond. 

ME-MO'RI-AL, a. [I'r.; L. memerialis.] 1. Preservative 
of memory. 2. Contained in memory. Watts, 

ME-MCYRI-AL, ». 1. That which preserves the memory 
af something , any thing that serves to keep in memory. 
2 Any note or hint to assist the memory. 3. A written 
representation of facts, made to a legislative or other 
body as the ground of a petition, or a representation of 
facts accompanied with a petition. 

ME-MOREI-AL-IST, 1. 1. One who writes a memorial. 2. 
One who presents a inemorial to 8 legislative or any other 
body, or toa person. Lniurd States. 

ME-MA'RE-AL-IZE, v. ¢. To present a memorial ; to peti- 
tion by memorial. [/auted Stotrs. 

(MEM O-RIST, n. One who causes to be remembered. 
MEM‘O-RIZE, ce. t. 1. To record ; to commit to memory by 
writing. 2. To cause to be remembered. 
MEMO-RY, a. (L. memoria i Fr. memoire.) 1. The fac- 
alty of the mind by which it retains the knowledge of 
past events, or ideas which are past. A distinction is 
made between memory and recollectiun, Memcery retains 

at ideas without any, or with little effort ; recollectaon 
implies an effort to recall ideas that are past. 2. A re- 
taining of past ideas in the mind, remembrance. 3. Ex- 
emption from oblivion. 4. The time within which past 
events can be remembered or recollected, or the time 
within which a person may have knowledge of what is 
post. 5. Memorial; monumental record; that which 
calis to remembrance. 6. Reflection ; attention. 

MEM'O-RY, v. ¢. To lay up in the mind or memory, __ 

EMPH‘I-AN,a@ [from Memphis.) Pertaining to Memphis ; 

very dark. _ 

MEN, plu. of man. 1. Twoor more males, individuals of 
the human race. 2. Males of bravery. 3. Persons; peo- 

e; mankind ; in an indefinite sense. 

N'ACE, c. t. (Fr. menacer.] 1. To threaten , to efpress 
or show a disposition or determination ts inflict punish- 
ment or other evil. 2. To show or manifest the probabil- 
ity of future evil or dangerto. 3. To exhibit the appear- 
ance of any catastrophe to come. 
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MEN’‘ACE, x. 1. A threat or threatening ; the declaration 
or show of a disposition ur determination to inflict an 
evil. 2. The show of a probable evil or catastrophe to come 

MEN‘ACED, pp. Threatened. 

MEN (ACER, nm. One that Ureatens, 

MEN 'A-CHA-NITE, nw. An oxyd of titanium, a mineral. 

MEN-A-CHA-NIT [€, a. Pertaining to menachanite. 

MEN/A-CING, ppr. I. Threatening ; decluring a determ- 
nation to intlict evil. 2. a. Exhibiting the danger or prob 
ability of an evil to come. 

MEN AGE) (men-izhe’) x. [Fr.}] A collection of brute an- 
mais, 

* MEN‘AG-ER-Y, (men’‘azirer-e) n. 
ard or place in which wild anim 
ection of wild animals, ; 

MEN A-GOGUE, (menta-gog) «. (Gr. prves and aye.) A 
mnedicine that promotes the menstrual flux. 

MEN ALD, 7x. A term apphed to deer whose skins are 

MEN ILD, § beautifully variegated. 

MEND, ct. [L. emeudu; Fr. amends.) 1. To repair, ase 
breach ; to supply a part broken or defective. 2. To cor- 
rect; to set right; to alter for the better. 3%. Tw repair; 
to restore to a sound state. 4. ‘To help; to advance ; to 
make better. 5. To tmprove ; to hasten. 

MEND, r.i. To grow beter ; to advance to a better state ; 
to improve. 

MEND!A-BLE, a. Capable of being mended. 

MEA-DA‘CIOUS, age mendas.) Lying; falue. {/.. s.) 

MEN-DACLTY, 2. Falseliwed. Brown, 

MENIVED, pp. Repaired ; nade better; improved. 

MENiVER, ». One who mends or repairs. 

MENIDFI-CAN-CY, a. (L. mendicaas.] Beggary ; a state of 
begging. 

MEND‘I-EANT, a. (L. mendicans.) 1. Begging ; poor to 
a state of beggary. 2. Fracticing beggary. 

MENDHU-CANT, an. A beggar; one that nakes it his bust- 
ness to beg alms; one of the begging fraternity of the 
Romish church. 

t MENDI-CATE, 0. t. To beg, or practice begging. 

MEN-DIC'LTY, ». [L. mendicuas.| ‘The state uf begging ; 
the life of a pebeer: 

t MEND MENT, for amendment. 

f MENDS, for amends. Shak. 

MEN-HA‘DEN, ». A species of fish. 

ME'NI-AL, a. (Norm. meiurnal, meynal.}] 1. Pertaining to 
servaits, or domestic servants, luw; mean. Sweyt. 8 
Belonging to the retinue or train of servants. 

ME/NI-AL, a. A domestic servant. : 

MEN-L-LUPE, x». A mineral substance. 

ME-NIN' GES, n. (Gr. pevyyos.] The two membranes that 
envelop the brain, which are called the pia mutcr, and 
dura mater. 

ME-NIS/CUR, n.; plu. Meniscuses. (Gr. pyvioxos.] A lens 
convex on one side, and concave on the other. 

MEN-I-SPERM'‘ATE, x. A compound of menispermic acid 
and a solifiable base. 

MEN-I-SPERM/I€, a. The menispermic acid is obtained 
from the seeds of the mentspermum coceul us. 

MEN-VER, ae. A small white animal in Russia, or its fur, 
which 18 very fine. Chaucer. 

ME-NOL/O-GY, 2». (Gr. pov, prvos and Aoyos.) 1. A regie- 
ter of months.—-2. In the Greek church , martyrolugy, or & 
brief calendar of the lives of the sainta. 

MENIOW, a. (Fr. menu.) A simatl fish, the minnow. 

MEN PLEAS-ER, n. One who js sulicitous to please nen, 
rather than to please God. 

MENSAL, a. (LL. mensaie.) Belonging to the table ; trans- 
acted at table. [Mittle uxed.| Clarissa. 

t MENBSE, nx. (Sax. mennese.] Propriety; decency ; man 
ners. 

t MESSE'FUL, a. Graceful; mannerly. 

+ MENSE’ LESS, a. Without civility ; void of decency or 
propriety. 

MEN'‘STRU-AL, a. (Fr.; L. menstrualis.} 1. Monthly ; 
happening once a month, 2. Lasting amontb. 3. Per- 
taining (oa menstruum. 

MENSTRU-ANT, a. Subject to monthly flowings. 

MENSTRUE-OUB, a. [L. menstruus,) 1. Having the 
monthly flow or discharge, us a female. 2. Pertaining 
to the monthly flow of females. 

MEN STRU-UM, n.5 plu. Menstruums. [from L. mensis.J 
A dissulvent or solvent ; any §uid or subtilized sulstance 
which dissolves a solid body. 

* MEN-SU-RA-BIL‘I-TY, xn. Capacity of being measured. 

* MEN SU-RA-BLE, a. cL. sensuva.) Mensutable ; capable 
of being measured. /lulder 

#MEN/SU-RAL, a. Pertaining to measure. 

*MBNSU-RATE, r,t. [L. mensura.] To measure. [L. u.) 

&MEN-SL-RA’‘TION, vn. 1. The act, process Or artof inens- 
uring or taking the dimensions of any thing. 2 Meas- 
ure the result of measuring. 

MEN-TAL, a. [It. mentale; Fr. mental.) Pertaining to the 


mind ; intellectual. Addison. 
i 


Fr. menagerte] A 
are kept, ur a cal- 
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MEN'TAL-LY, adv. Intellectually ; in the mind ; In thought 
or meditation; in idea, /entiay. 

MEN TION, n. (Fr.; L. mento.) A hint; a suggestion ; a 
brief notice or reinark expressed in words or writing. 

MEN TION, 2. t. (Fr. mentionner.] To speak ; to name ; 
to utter a brief remark ; to state a particular fact, or to 
express it in writing. It is applied to something thrown 
in or added incidentally In a discourse or writing, and 
thus differs fron: the sense of relute. recuwe and narrate. 

MEN ‘TIONED, pp. Nained ; stated. 

MEN ‘TION-ING, ppr. Naming; uttering. 

MEN-TO’RI-AL, a. [Mentur.} Containing advice. 

ME PHITIE a. [L. mephitix.}) Ontensive tu the smell ; 
ME PHITL-@AL, | oul; poisonous ; noxious ; pestilen- 
tial , deetructive .o life.—.Vepiute acid is carbonic acid. 
MEPHL Fis Foul, offensive or noxious exhalation 
M EPHLTISM, from dissul ving substances, filth or other 

source ; also, carbonic acid gas. 
t{ME-RACIOUS, a “L. meracus.] Strong; racy. 
{MER €A-BLE, a. L mercor.] To be sold or bought. 
q MER-CAN-TANTE,, a. [[t. morcatante.) A foreign trad- 


er. Shak. 

® MER‘CAN-TILE, a. [It. and Fr.; L. mercans.] 1. Trad- 
ing ; commercial , carrying on commerce. 2. Pertaining 
or relating to commerce or trade. 

MER‘CAT, a. i mercatus.| Market , trade. Sprat. 
MER'EA. TURE, a. (L. mercatura.} ‘The practice of buy- 
ing and aan 

MEK“CE-NA-RI-LY, adv. In a mercenary manner. 

MER CE-NA-RI-NESS, 2. Venality ; regard to hire or re- 
ward. Boyle, 

MERCE-NA- RY, a. (Fr. mercenaive ; L. mercenarius.| 1 
Venal; thit may be hired ; actuated by the hope of re- 
ward ; moved by the love of nuney. 2. Hired ; purchas- 
ed by money. 3. Sold for money. 4. Greedy of gain ; 
mean; selfish. 5. Contracted from motives of gain. 

MER CE-NA-RY, ». One who is hired; a soldier that ts 
hired intu foreign service ; a hireling. 

eRe an. (Fr. morcier.] One who deals in silks. 
Howel, 

M*©R'CER-SHIP, x. The business of 8 mercer. 

MER‘CER-Y, n. [Fr. mercerc.] The commodities or goods 
in which a mercer deal ; trade of mercers. 

t MEK CHAND, cv. i. [Fr. marchander.] To trade. Bacon. 

ft MUR‘CHAN-DA-BLE, «a. That may be transacted by 


Uraffick. 

Meck HAN-DIBE, a. [Fr.) 1. The objects of commerce ; 
wires, goods, commodities, whatever is usually bought or 
sold in trade. 2. Trade: traffick ; commerce. 

MER'CHAN-DISE, v. i. 10 trade ; to carry on commerce. 
MER'CHAN-DRY, 2. Trade ; commerce. Saunderson. 
ER CHANT, a. (Fr. marchaad ; It. mercante > Sp. mer- 
chante.) 1. A man who trafficks or carries on trade with 
foreign countries, or who exports and imports goods and 
sells them by wholesale.—2. In popular usage, any trad- 
or, or one who deals in the purchase and sale of goods. 
3. A ship in trade ; [v4s.] 

MERCHANT, v. & To trade. 
ER‘CHANT-A-BLE, a. Fit for market; such as ia usn- 
ally sold in market, or such as will bring the ordinary 


rice. 

MEWCHANT-LIKE, |. Like « merchant. 

MER'CHANT-MAN, n. A ship or vessel employed in the 
transportation of goods, as distinguished from a ship of war. 
MER ‘CLA-BLE, a. Merciful. Gover. 
ERCI-FJL, a. 1. Having or exercising mercy ; compas- 
sionate ; tender ; disposed to pity offenders, and to for- 
give their. fenses ; unwilling to punish for injuries. 2. 
Jompassionate ; tender ; unwilling to give pain; not 


cruel, 
M- R'CI-FUL-LY, ade. With compassion or pity ; tender- 


ly ; mildly. 

MER CLEUL-NESS, n. Tenderness towards offenders ; 
willingness to forbear punishment ; readiness to forgive. 
WER 'CI-FY, 0. &. To pity. Spenser. 

ER'CI-LESS, a. 1. Deatitute of mercy ; unfeeling ; piti- 


leas ; hard-h ; Cruel. 2. Not sparing. 
BIER-CI-LESS-LY, ado. In a manner void of mercy ; cru- 
ely. 


MLR CI-LESS-NESS, 2. Want of mercy or pity. 

MER-€O'RI-AL, a. (L. mercurialis.) 1. Formed under the 
influence of Mercury; active; sprightly ; full of fire or 
vigor. Srift. 2. Pertaining to quicksilver; containing 

uicksilver, or consisting of mercury. 

MER-€C'RI-AL-IST, n. One under the influence of Mer- 
cury, or one resembling Mercury in variety of character. 

{ MER-ET'RI-AL-IZ.F, vr. i. To be humorous, new-fangled, 
fantastical ; to prattle uvermuch. Cotgrave. 

MER-€0'RI-ATE, x. A combination of the oxyd of mercu- 
ry with another substance. 

MER-€O'RIE ACID. a, A saturated combination of mercurv 


and CARON. | 
MER CU-RI-FICATION, w. 1. In metallurgic chematry, 


© See Synopsis. 
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the process of obtaining the mercary from metallie mine- 
rus in ita fuid fourm. 2 ‘The act of mixing with quick- 
silver. 

MER-CORI-FY, ov. ¢« To obtain mercury from metallic 
minerals. Encye. 

MER €U-RY, a. [L. Mercarius.] 1. Quicksilver, a metal 
remarkable for its fusibility. 2. Heat of constitutional 
temperament ; spirit; sprightly qualities. 3. A genus of 
plants. 4. One of the planets nearest thesun. 5. The 
name of a newspaper or periudical publication. 

MER‘€U-RY, v. t. ‘To wash with a preparation of mercury. 
B, Jonson. 

MER‘CU-RY’S PIN‘'GER, a. Wild saffron. 

MERCY, a. (Fr. merci.] 1. That benevolence, mildnem 
or tenderness of heart, which dis a person WJ overlook 
injuries, or to treat an offender better than he deserves 
There is, perhaps, no word im our language precisely sy- 
nony mous with mercy. That which comes nearest to it 
is grace. It implies benevolence, tenderness, mildneas, 
pity or compassion, and clemency, but exercised only to- 
wards offenders. 2. An act orexercise of mercy or favor, 
3. Pity ; compassion manifested towards a person in dis- 
tress. 4. Clemency and bounty. 5. Charity, or the du- 
ties of charity and benevolence. 6. Grace ; favor. 1 Cer. vib 
7. Eternal life, the fruit of mercy. 2 Tim. i. &. Pardon. 9. 
The act of sparing, or the forbearance of a violent act ex- 
pected.— 7'o be or to lie at the mercy of, to have no means 
of self-defense. 

MER 'CY-SEAT, nw. The propitiatory ; the covering of the 
ark of the covenant among the Jews. 

MERD, nw. [Fr. merde; L. merda.) Ordure; dung. Bar- 
tun. 

MERE, a. [L. merus; It. mero.] 1. This or that only; 
distinct from any thing else. 2. Absolute , entire. 

MEKE, 2. (Sax. mere, or mere.) A pool or lake. 

MEKE, x. [Sax. mera, gemera.}] A boundary ; used chief 
ly in the compound, me e-stime. Bacon. 

MERE, vo. t. To divide, limit or bound. Sperser. 
ERELY, ra eurey ; only ; aolely ; thus and no other 
way ; for this and no other pur . Senft. 

MER-E-TRICIOUR, a. {L. merece] I. Pertaining to 
prostitutes ; such as is practiced by hariotsa. 2. Alluring 
by false show ; worn for disguise ; having a gaudy bul 
deceitful appearance ; false. 

MER-E-TRI'CIOUS-LY, adv. In the manner of prosti- 
tutes; with deceitful enticements. 

MER-F-TRIYCIlOUS-NESS, x. The arts of 8 prostitute ; de- 
ceitful enticements. 

MER-GAN‘SER, a. (Sp. merganser.] A water fowl. 

MERGE, o. ¢. (L. mergo.] To immerse; to canee to be 
swallowed up. Kent. 

MERGE, v. & To be sunk, ewallowed or Ics. Law Term. 

MERGER, 2. [L. mergo.] In law, a merging or drowning 
of a less estate in a greater. 

*ME-RID/I-AN, a. [Fr. meridien : It. meridiano: L. merid- 
ics.] 1. In astronomy and geography, a great circle sup- 
posed to be drawn or to pass through the poles of the 
eurth, and the zenith and nadir of any given place, inter- 
accting the equator at right angles, and dividing the hem- 
iephere into eastern and weatern. Mid-day ; noon. 
3. The highest point. 4. The particular place or state, 
with regard to local circumstances or things that distin- 
guish it from others.— Magnetic meridian, @ great circle 
parallel with the direction of the magnetic needle, an 
prssing through its poles. 

*MF-RIDI-AN, a. 1. Being on the meridian or at mid-day. 
2. Pertaining to the meridian or to mid-day. 3 Pertain- 
ing to the highest point. 4. Pertaining to the magnetic 


meridian. 

ME-RID‘I-O-NAL, a. fa . Pertaining to the meridian. 
2. Southern. 3. Southerly; having & southern aspect.— 
Meridional distance is the departure from the meridian, of 
easting or uot 

MF-RID-I-O-NAL/LTY, a. 1. The state of being tm the me- 
ridian. 2 Positiun in the south ; aspect towards the 
south, 

ME-RIDI-O-NAL-LY, adv. In the direction of the meridi- 


an. Brotonr. 

MER‘ILS, n. [Fr. mercies.) A boyish game, called fee- 
penny morris. See Morris. 

MERIT, 2. (L. meritum; It., Sp. merito; Fr. merite.) 1. 
Desert ; goodness or excellence which entities one to honor 
or mward; worth; any performance or wurth which 
claims regard or compensation. 2. Value; excellence. 
3. Reward deserved ; that which is earned of merited. 

MERIT, vr. ¢. [Fr. menter ; L. merito.) 1. To deserve ; to 
earn by active service, or by an uable performance ; 
to have a right to claim re in money, regard, honor 
or Dappiness. 2. To deserve ; to have a just title ta. 
3. To deserve, in an ill sense; to have a just title to. 

+t MER‘TT-A-BLFE, a. Deserving of reward. B. Jonscn. 

MER‘IT-ED, pp. Earned ; deserved. 

MERTT.ING, ppr. Earning ; deserving. 
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M@ER'IT-MON-GER, a. One who advocates the doctrine of 
bwoan merit, as entitled to reward. Afilner. 

MERJ-TORLOUS [It. merntorio: Fr. meritoire.] De- 
serving of reward of notice, regard, fame or happi- 


ness. 

MEK-I-T') RI-OUS-LY, ado. In such a manner as to de- 
serve reward. Wotton. 

MER-!-TO‘R1-OUS-NESS, nx. The state or quality of de- 
serving a reward or suitable return. 
MER-TO-RY, a. Deserving of reward. Gower. 
ER!'-TOT, ». A kind of play used by children, in swing- 
ing themselves on ropes or the like, till they are giddy. 

MERLE, . [L. merula.] A blackbird. Drayton. 

MERLIN, 2. Fr.] A epecies of hawk. 

MER'LON, 2. [It. merlo ; Fr. merlon.] In fortification, that 
part of a parapet which lies between two embrasures, 


“L_ACYC. 
MER MAID, ». [Fr. mer, L. mare, and maid.) A marine 
animal, said to resemble a woman in the upper parts of 
the body, and a fish in the luwer part. The male is called 


the merman. 

MER’MAID’S TRUM’PET, fn. A kind of fish Aixsworth. 

ME-ROPS, a». A genus of birds called bee-caters. 

MER'RI-LY, adr. With mirth ; with gayety and laughter; 
jovially. Glanville. 

MER'RI-MAKE, a. A meeting for mirth; a festival ; 
mirth. 

MER'‘RI-MAKE, v. i. To be merry or jovial ; to feast. 

MER’RI-MENT, vn. Mirth; gayety with laughter or noise ; 
noisy sports ; hilarity ; frolick. Milton, 

MER/RI-NESS, n. Mirth ; gayety with laughter. 

MER'RY, a. (Sax. miriyve, myrig.] 1. Gay and noisy ; Jo- 
vial; exhilarated to laughter. 2. Causing laughter or 
mirth. 3. Brisk. 4. Pleasant; ogreeable ; delightful.— 
To make merry, to be jovial; to jadulge in hilarity ; to 
feast with mirth. ./udyes ix. 

MER/RY, a. The common, wild, red cherry. 

MER'RY-AN'DREW, vn. A buffoon; a zany; one whose 
business is to make sport for others. 

MER‘RY- MAK-ING, a. Producirg mirth. Hillhowse, 

MER/RY-MEET-ING, a. A festival ; a meeting for mirth. 

MER‘RY-THOUGHT, a, The forked bone of a fuwl’s 
breast, which boys and girls break by pulling each one 
side ; the longest part broken betokening priority of mar- 
nage. I.chard. 

MERSION, n. (Li. mersio.] The act of sinking or plung- 
ing under water. 

MES-A-RA‘TE, a. (Gr. pecapatov.] The same as mesenteric ; 

rtaining to the mesentery. 

ME-SEEMS, verb impersonal, [m. and sees.) It seems to 
me. It is used also in the past tense, mescemed. Spea- 
aer. 

MES-EN-TER‘TE, a. Pertaining to the mesentery. 

MES’EN-TER-Y, 1. (Gr. pecevrepiov.] A fatty membrane 
placed in the middle of the intestines, and to which they 

are attached. 

MESH, vn. [W. maser: G. masche.} 1. 
space between the threads of a net. 
wash of a brewery. 

MESH, o. ¢. Tocatch Ina net, to insnare, Drayton, 

MESH Y, a. Formed like net-work ; reticulated. 

MESLIN, n. (Fr. mevter, méler.) A mixture of different 
sorts of crain; in America, a mixture of Wheat and rye. 

MESNE, (meen) a. [Old Fr.) In law, middle interven- 
ing; as a_ mesne lord, that is, a lord which holds land of 
asuperior, but grants a part of it to another person. 

MES'O-€0-LON, a. (Gir. psoos, and colon.) In anatomy, 
a part of the mesentery. ; 

WES-0-LEO‘CYS, n. (Gr. peoos and Aevxos.] A precious 
stone with astreak of white in the middle. 

MES'O- LITE, a. A mineral of the zeolite family. 

MES-O-LOG'A-RITHM, a. [Gr. peoos, and logarithm.) A 
logarithm of the co-sines and co-tangents. Harris. 

ME-S0M/E-LAS, ». (Gr. peoos and pedas.] A precious 


stone, 
MES'O-TY PE, 2x. {Sr. pesos and rvros.; A mineral. 
pntempt ; a French word 


MES-PRISE’, x. : 
ESS, «. (Fr. meta; Goth. mes.] 1. A dish ora quanti- 
2. A 


ty of food prepared or set on a table at one time. 
medley ; & mixed mass; a@ quantity. 3. As much prov- 
ender or grain as is given toa beast at once. 4. A num- 
ber of persons who eat together; among seamen and 
soldiers. 

MESS, v. i. 1. To eat; to feed. 2 To associate at the 
anme table ; to eat in company, as seamen. 

MESS, v. 2. To supply with a mess. 

“SSAGE, 2. (Fr.] 1. Any notice, word or communica- 
tion, written or verbal, sent from one person to another. 
2. An official written communication of facts or opinions 
sent by a chief magistrate to the two houses of a legisia- 
ture or other deliberative body. 3. An official verbal 
eommunication from one branch of a legislature to the 


other. 


a. 
or 


The opening or 
2. The grauis or 


I a a se cw 
® See Synopsis MOVE, BOOK, DOVE; BIJLL, UNITE.—€ as K ; G as J; 8 as 7 ; CH as BH ; FH as in chie. 
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MES’SA-GER, ) 2. (Fr. messager.] 1. One who beam a 
MES SEN-G ER, message or an errand, 2. A ha-binger 
a forerunner; he or that which foreshows. 


MES-ST'AH, n. [Heb. M80, anointed.] Christ, the Anoins. 
ed ; the Savior of the world. 

MES-ST'AH-SHIP, x. The character, state or office of the 
Savior. Buckminster. 

*MESSIEU RS, (mesh‘sheerz) x. [Fr. ; plu. of monsieur, my 
lord.}] Sirs; gentlemen. 

MESS-MATE, n. An associate in eating. 

MESS U AGE, per, n. (from og Fr. meson, meson- 
age.) In law, a dwelling-house and adjoining land, 
appropriated to the use of the household, including the 
adjacent buildings. 

ME-8YM/NI-CUM, x. A repetition at the end of a stanza 

MET, ». A measure. Grose. 

MET, pret. and pp. of meet, : 

ME-TAB‘A-SIS, «. (Gr.) In rhetoric, transition ; a pass 
ing from one thing tw another. 

ME-TAB‘O-LA, ». (Gr. pera and Bee Me medicine, @ 
change of air, time or disease. [/.. u.] Diet. 

MET-A-CARPAL, a. Belonging to the metacarpua. 

MET-A-CARPUS, n. (Gr. peraxapmoy.) In anatomy, the 
part of the hand between the wrist and the fingers. 

ME-TACH/RU-NISM, n. [Gr. pera and ypovos.) An error 
in chronology, by placing ar event after its real time. 

ME: TAGE, rv. Measurement of coal; price of measuring. 

MET-A-GRAMMA-TISM, n. (Gr. pera and ypuppa.) An 
agrammatism, or metagrammuatiam, is a transposition of the 
letters of a name into such a connection as tw exprese 
some perfect sense applicable to the person named. Cam- 


CA. 

MET’AL, (met'tl) n. [Fr.; L. metallum.] 1. A simple, fixed, 
shining, opake body or 2ubstance, insvluble in water, fusi- 
ble by heat, a good conductor of heat and electricity, 
capnble, when in the state of an oxyd, of uniting with 
acids and forming with them metallic salts. 2. Courage ; 
spirit; ao written by mistake, for wettle. : 

MET-A-LEP'SIS, n. [Gk peradnrors.] In rhetoric, the con- 
tinuation of a trope in one word through a succession Uf 
significations, Ruiley. 

MET-A-LEP'TI€, a. 1. Pertaining to a metalepsis or par- 
ticipation ; translative. 2. Transveme. 

MET-A-LEP TI-EAL-LY, ade. By transposition. 

MF-TAL/LI€, a. (L. metallicus.] Pertaining to a metal or 
metals; ¢ insisting of metal; partaking of the nature of 
metals; h ce a metal. 

ME-TAL/LLEAL. The same as metallic. 

MET-AL-LIFPER-OUS, a (GU. metallum and fero.) Pro- 
ducing metals. Airran. 

ME-TAL’‘LI-FORM, a Having the form of metals; like 
metal. Kiriran, 

*MET/AI-LINE, a. 1. Pertaining to a metal; consisting 
of metal. 2. [mpregnated with metal. 

MET/AL-LIST, n. A worker in metals, or one skilled in 
metals. Moron. 

MET-AL-LLZA‘TION, 2. The act or process uf forming 
into a metal. 

MET’ AL-LIZF, v. ¢. To form into metal ; to give to a sub- 
stance its proper metallic properties. 

MET-AL-LOG RA-PHY, n. (Gr. peradd\ov and ypagn.) An 
account or description of metals. 

MET’ AL-LOID, 2. [metal, and Gr. aces) A name some- 
times applied to the metallic bases of the alkalies and 


earths. 
MET-AL-LOID‘AL, a. Having the form or appearance of 


a metal. 

MET'AL-LUR-GIE, a. Pertaining to metallurgy, or the art 
of working metals. 

*MET‘AL-LUR-GIST, of MET-AL’/LUR-GIST, 2. One 
whese occupation is to work metals, or to purify, refine 
and prepare metals for uee. 

* MET’ AL-LUR-GY, or MET-AL/LUR-GY, a. (Gr. perad- 
Nov and enyov.] The art of working metals, and separat- 
ing them from other matters in the ore. 

a ee n. A worker in metals, a coppersmith us 

nman. 

MET. A-MORPH‘I€, or MET-A-MORPH'O-SI€, a. Chang- 
ing the form; transforming. 

MET-A-MORP/OSF, v. t. (Gr. perapopdow.) To change 
into a different form; to transform; particularly, to 
change the form of Insecta, as from the larva to a winged 


animal. den, 
1’O-SER, ». One that transforms or changes 


ME'T-A-MOR 
the shape. 

MET-A-MORPH/O-SING, ppr. Changing the shape. 

MET-A-MORPH'0-S18, 2. 1. Change of form or shape ; 
transformation ; particularly, a change in the form of be- 
ing. 2. Any change of form or shape. 

ME. "A MOR-PHOS TLEAL, @. Pertaining to or affectet 
hy metainorphosia. Fope. 


MET’A-PHOR, n, [Gr. neragopa.] A short similitude ; a 


t Obsolete. 


MET 02 


sim Iitude seduced toa sirgle word; or a word e@Xpreas- | 
ing sunilitude without the signs of Culnparison. Thus 
| 


“Chat man wa fox,” is a metaphor » bat “ that man is like 
8 fox,” is a situilitude. 
MET. A-PHOR ie a. Pertaining to Metaphor; com- 
MEV-A-PHOR I-CAL, prising a metaphor; not literal. 
Mt [-A-PHOR/I-CAL-LY, ado. in & metaphorical manner ; 
not literally. 
MET’ A-PHUR-IST, a. 
MET’ A-PHRASE, nr. 
tion ; & Versiun or tra 
word for word. 
MET’A-PHRAST, 2». A person who translates from one 
language into another, word for word. 
Mi‘l’-A-PHRAS/TIE, «. Close or literal in translation. 
MET-A-PHYS Le, a. 1. Pertaining or relating to met- 
MET A-PHYS4I-CAL, aphysica, 2. According to niles 
Or principles of metaphysics. 3 Preternatural or super- 
naiural ; {vbs.] Shak. 
Mt..'-A\-PHYS'1-CAL-LY, adv. [n the manner of meta- 
puysical ecience. 
MET-A-PHY-SI-CLAN, =, One who is versed in the acience 
of metaphysics. 
MET-A-PHY3:1€3, an. (Gr. 
ence of the principles and 
hence, the science of mind 
MET’ A-PLASM, n. (Gr. 
transmutation or chan 


One that makes metaphors, 


[Gr. weragpacrs.] A verbal transla- 
talatfun vf une language into another, 


asta and gvorxn.) The sci- 
causes of all things existing ; 
or intelligence. 

Kerat\aopos.} In yrammar, a 
made in a word by transposing 


Trans- 
r death 


removal of a disease from one part to another, or duch an 
MET-A-TAR SUS, x. (Gr. pera and rapgos.] The middle 
8 figure by which the letters or sylfables of a wurd are 
MECTE, v. ¢. (Sax. metan, ametan, gemetan; D. meeten; L. 
mR. (Sax. mttta.] Measure ; limit ; boundary ; used 
another, as the soul. 
aA 
iutu some other animal budy. 
from happening a day too late, or the suppression of the 
body that flies or floats in the air. 2. A fiery or luminous 
ME-TE-OR IE, a. I. Pertaining to meteors; cousisting of 
E‘TE-O-RO-LITE, or ME TE-RO-LITE, x. A meteoric 
ME-TE-O-RO-LOG I-€AL, phere and its phenomena, 
ME-TE-O-ROL'O-GY, n. (Gr. perewpos and Aoyos.] That 
arr and pavraa.] A species of divination by mete- 
ng the 
m gnitude and distances of heavenly bodies, 
distance of stars, &c. 
MF. TER. See Metnz. 
fMETE/'WAND, 2. [mete and wand.) A staff or rod of a 
(wed as A measure. 


or retrenching a syllable or letter. 
MiH-TAYTA-SIS, «. (Gr. méraorucis.) A translation or 
ine as is succeeded by a sulution. 

E?T-A-TAR'SAL, a. Belunging \% the metatarsus. 

of the fuot, or part between the ankle and the toes. 
ME-TATHE-SIS, a. (Gr. aed 1. Transposition ; 

a 

transpwed.—2. In medicine, a chanze or removal of a mor- 

bid cause, without expulsion. 

mctior.] ‘To ineasure ; to ascertain uantity, dimensions or 

copecnty by any rule or standard. (obrotescent 

METE 
chietly in the plural, in the phrase, metes and bounds. 

ME-TEMP S1-€HOSE, v. t. To translate from one body to 

Mb-TEMP-3Y-CHOSIS, x. [Gr. Mercy Lvyue 
migration ; the passing of the soul of a man 

ME-TEMP'TO-S18, a. (Gr. pera and wirrw.) In chronology, 
the solar equation necessary to prevent the new muon 
besextile once in 134 years. 

*ME'TE-OR, av. (Gr. perewpos.] 1. Ina general sense, a 
body or appearance flying or floating in the atmosphere, 
or in a more elevated region. 
ineteors. 2. Proceeding from a meteor. 

MF TB-O-RIZE, v. i, To ascend in vapors, Evelyn. 
stune ; called, alsn, aerolite. 

MET E-O-RO-LOG {€, a. Pertaining to the atmos- 

ME-TE-O-ROL'O-GIST, or ME-TE-ROL‘O-GIST, n. A 
person skilled in meteors. Howell. 
etience which treats of the atinosphere and its phenome- 
a« D. Olmsted, 

ME-TE-O.RUMAN-CY, os ME-TE-ROM/AN-CY, n. [Gr. 
ors, chietly by thunder and lightning. 

ME-bRO-ROS-COPE, x. An instrument for taki 

ME-TE-O-ROS:€0-PY, n. (Gr. perewpos and oxorew-} That 
part of astronomy which treats of sublime heavenly bodies, 

ME ‘TE’O-ROUS, a. Having the nature of a meteor. 

M*. TER, 2. Oue who measures ; used in compounds. 

ME TER-LY, adv. Moderately. Westm. dialect. Tolerably 
well. 
certain length, used as a measure. Asckam. 

{METE/YARD, w. [Sax. metyeard.] A yard, staff or rod, 

ME-TUEG LIN, 2. [W. mezyglin.) A liquor made of honey 
and water boiled and fermented, often enriched with 

ices. ; 

ME-THINKS’, o. impers. ; pp. methought. [me and think ) It 


seeins to me; it appears to me; J think. 
METH OD, a. [L. methodus.] 1. A suitable and conven- 


8 MEW 
lent arrangement of things, proceed nae Or ideas, :Dt Uas 
ural or regular disposition o separate things or parts, 2 


"ay; Manner. 3. Classification ; arrangement of nate 
ral bodies according to tneir common characteristics, In 
natural arrangements, a distinction iv sometimes made be- 
tween method and system. System ig an arrangement 
founded, throughout all its OL suine one pnaciple 
Method is an arrangement lese fixed aud determinate, and 
founded on more general relations. 

ME-THOD I€, a. Arranged in convenient order ; dis- 

MbE-THOD [-€AL, posed in a just and natural manner, 
or in a manner to illustrate a subject, or to facilitate prac- 
tical operations. 

ME-THOD 1-CAL-LY, ado. 
cording to natural or conve 

METH OD-ISM, n. The doctrines and worship of the sect 
of Christians called Methodists. 

METH OD-IST, a. 1. Une that observes method. 2 One 
of a sect of Christians, founded by John Wesley, and ao 
called frum the exact regularity of their lives, and the 
strictness of their principles and rules. 3. A physician 
who practices by method or theory. 

METH-O-DIS:TLe a Resembling the Methodists; 

METH-O-DIS-‘TI-€AL, | partaking of the strictness of 
Methodis’s. CA. Ode. 

METH OD-IZE, v. t. To reduce to method ; to dispuse in 
due order ; to arrange in a convenient manner. 

ME-THOUGHT , pret. of methinks. It seemed to me; | 
thought, Muton. Dryden 

ME'TIEC, n. (Gr. perotcos.] In ancient Greece, ® sojournert ; 
n resident stranger in a Grecian city or place. 

t ME-TI€ U-LUOUS, a, (L. meticalosus.] ‘Timid. Coles. 

t ME-TI€'U-LOUS-LY, adv. ‘Timidly. Brown. 

ME-TON 1€-C¥-€LE, ( The cycle of the moon, or pert- 

ME-TON'‘1€-YEAR. od of nineteen years, in which 
the lunations of the moon return to the same days of the 
month ; so called from its discoverer, Mcton, the Athenian. 

MET-ONYM IE (a. Used by way of metonymy, by 

MET-O-N YMLE€AL, putting one word fur another. 

MET-O-NYM'I-C€AL-LY, adv. By putting one word fos 
another. 

* MET‘O-NYM-Y, or ME-TON‘O-MY, n. (Gr. perervunca.] 
In rhetoric, a trope in which one word is put he another ; 
a change of names which have some relation to each other 

MET'O-PE, x. (Gr. perory.] In architecture, the space 
between the triglyphs of the Doric frieze. 

MET-O-POS'€0-PIST, a. Une versed in physiognomy. 

MET-O-POS'00-PY, x. (Gr. peraroy and oxotew.}] The 
study of physiognomy. 

ME TKE, 7 2. ta optyonaeey Fr. metre. All the enmpounds 

METER, of this word are conformed to English orthog- 
mphv, as diameter,&c. The same would be desirable ip 
the simple word.] 1. Measure; verse; arrangement of 
poetical feet, or of long and short syllables in vee. 2. A 


French measure of length equal to 39.p)/, Engtish inches, 

MET’RI-CAL, a. [L. metricus; Fr. metrique.| 1. Pertain- 
ing to tneasure, or due arrangement or combination of 
Jong and short syliables. 2. Consisting of verses. 

METRIST, ’ n. A writer of verses. Bale. 

ME-TROL'O-GY, n. (Gr. perpoy and Aoyos.) 1. A discourse 
On Measures or Mensuration ; the description of measures. 
2. An account of measures, or the science of weights and 
measures. J. Q. Adama. 

ME-TROP O-LIS, 2, [L.; Gr. pnrpowodts.] The chief 
city or capital of a kingdom, state or country. 

MET-RO-POL'I-TAN, ge. Belonging to a me 
the mother church ; residing in the chief city. 

MET-RO-POL'I-TAN, n. The bishop of the mother church ; 
an archbishop. Clarenden, 

ME-TROPO-LITE, n. A metropolitan. 
{ET-RO-POL'L-TIE, a. Pertaining to a metropolis ; 

MET-RO-PO-LIT I-CAL, ere ioniecara ‘ 

METTLE, (met'tl) ». (usually supposed to be corrupted 
from metel.} Spirit; constitutional ardor; thag tempera- 
ment which is susceptible of high excitement. 

MET TLED, a. High spirited ; ardent; full of fire. 

MET TLE-SOMF, a. Full of spirit; possessing constitu 
tional ardor ; brisk; fiery. Tatler. 

MET TLE-SOME-LY, ado, With sprightliness. 

MET’ TLE-SOME-NESS, n. The state of being high-spirited. 

MEW, x. [Sax. maw; D. meeuw; G. saewe A sea-fowl 
of the genus larus ; a gull. 

MEW, x. [Fr. mue; Arm. muz.] A cage for birds; an in- 
closure ; a place of confinement. 

ME\W, o. ¢. Toshut up; to Inclose 
cage or other inclosure. Druden, 

MEV’, v.t. [W. min; It. mudare; Fr. muer.] To shed of 
cast ; to change; to molt. Dryden. 

MEW, », é. a . mewian.] To cry asa cat. 

MEW, 0. i. To change ; to pu. on a new a Ice. 

ME\W/'ING, ppr. Casting the feathers or skin ; crying. 


In @ methodical manner; ac- 
hient order. 


is, of to 


3 to confine, as in a 


[Ea Se ee eee ee a a 
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MID 


MEW .* Fr. miauler ; It. miagolare.|] To cry or squall, 
as 8 

MEWL'ER, s. One that or mewls. 

MEYNT, a. Mingled. See Meine. 


*MI ASM, (x. [Gr., from ptacve.] Infecting substances 

MI-AS'M { floating in the air; the effluvia of any pu- 
trefying bodies, rising and floating in the atmosphere. 

MI-AS-MAT'1€, a. Pertaining to miasma ; partakiug of the 
qualities of effluvia. 

MIi€A, 2. [L. mica.] A mineral of a foliated structure, 
con of thin le lamels or scales, having a shin- 


ing surface. 

MI-CA'CEOUS, a. Pertaining to mica. 

Mic: A-REL, x. A species of argillaceous earth. 

MICE, plu. of mouse. 

MICHA-EL-ITE, n. A subvariety of siliceous sinter. 

MICH‘ AEL-MAS, (mik’el-mas) x. 1. The feast of St. Mi- 
chael, a festival of the Romish church, celebrated Sept. 
29.—2. In collvguial language, autumn. 

MICHE, v. & 1. To lie hid ; to akulk ; to retire or sbrink 
from view. 2. To pilfer; [ous.] Shak. 

*t eae n. One who skulks, or creeps out of sight ; a 


th » e 
MICH'ER-Y, 2. Theft ; cheating. Gower. 
ICH'ING, ppr. Retiring ; skulking ; creeping from sight ; 
mean ; cowardly. [bulgar.] 
{ MIC‘KLE, a. (Sax. micel, mucel ; Seat. muche, mekyl, mue- 
spa Much ; great. [Retained in the Scottish language. | 
MICO, «. A beautiful species of monkey. 
* MIORO-CO6M, or MI CRO-€OSM, a. (Gr. pexpes anc 
woopos.}] Literally, the little world ; but used for man, 
suposed to be an epitome of the universe or great world. 


MIeho-coe mie SALT. A triple salt of soda. ammonia 
and phosphoric acid, obtained from urine. Ure. 

MI-CRO-COS MI-CAL, @. Pertaining to the microcosm. 

MI-CRO-COUSTIE, n. (Gr. pexoos and axovw.] An in- 
strument to augment smal! sounds, and assist in hearing. 

® MI-CROG‘RA-PHY, vn. (Gr. peoros and yoagw.] ‘The de- 
scription of objects too small to be discerned without the 
aid of a microscope. 

MI-CROM'‘E-TER, a. (Gr. pixoos and peroov.} An instru- 
ment for measuring small objects or spaces, 

MI€’ RO-PHONE, n. (Gr. pexgos and guvy.) An instrument 
to augment small sounds ; a microcoustic. 

* MI€’RO-SCOPE, or MI'CRO-SEOPE, w. [Gr. pexpos and 
oxoncw.} An optical instrument consisting of lenses or 
mirrors, which magnify objects, and thus render visible 
minute objects which cannot be seen by the naked eye, 

ularge the apparent magnitude of smal) visible bodies. 

MI-E€RO-SCOP'1E, )a. |. Made by the aid of a micro- 

MI-ERO-SECOPN-CAL, scope. Arbuthnot. 2. Assisted 

a microecope. 3. Resembling a microscope ; capable 
seeing small objects. 4. Very small ; visible only by 
the aid of a microscope. 

MI-CRO-SCOPI-E€AL-LY, adv. 
minute inspection. Good. 

MI€-TU-RI'TION, n. (L. micturio.] The act of making 
water, or passing the nrine. Darzrin. 

MID, a. [Sax. midd, midde.] 1. Middle; at equal distance 
from extremes. 2. Intervening. 

‘DA, n. (Gr. peas A worm, or the bean-fly. Chambers. 
MID!-AGE, n. The middle of life, or persons of that age. 
MID/-COURSE, n. The middle of the course or way. 
MID-DAY, a. Being at noon ; meridional. 4ddison. 
MID’-DAY, n. The middle of the day ; noon. Donne. 
MID/DEN, or MID'DING, n. A dunghill. Favour. 

MID‘D » a saperl. of mid. Spenser. 

ID‘/DLE, (mid‘dl) a. [Sax., D. middel ; G. mittel ; Dan. 
middel.] 1. Equally distant from the extremes. 2. Inter- 
mediate ; intervening. 

@1D/DLE, n. 1. The point or part equally distant from the 
extremities. 2. The time that passes, or events that hap- 

pn between the beginning and the end. 

DY DLE-AGED, «. Being about the middle of the ordina- 

ry age of man. 

MIDDLE-EARTH, «. (Sax. middan-eard.] The world. 
IDDLE-MOST, o. Being in the middle, or nearest the 
middle of a number of things that are near the middle. 

MID’ DLE-WIT'TED, a. Of moderate abilities. Jz. Walton. 

MID‘DLING, a. (Sax. midlen.] Of middle rank, state, size 
or Pe ated 3 about equally distant from the extremes ; 
m 8 


e€ . 
MTD-DLING-LY, adv. Passably ; indifferently. Johnson. 
> MIDGE, x. (Sax. myge, mygge.) A gnat or flea. 
MID\HEAV-EN, a. The middle of the sky or heaven. 


By the microscope ; with 
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MIDLAND, «a. 1. Being in the interior raorerord fe distant 
from the coast or sea shore. Hele. 2.8 ed by the 
sea ; Mediterranean. =H pes 

MID!-LENT, a. [Sax. midlencten.] The middle of lent. 

MID‘LENT-ING, a. Going about to visit parents at midlent | 

MID‘LEG, xz. Middle cf the leg. Bacon. 

MIDIMOST, a. Middle ; as, the midmust battles. den. 

MIDNIGHT, a. The middle of the night ; twelve u’clock 
at night. 

MIDNIGHT, a. 1. Being in the middle of the night. Bacon. 
2. Dark as midnight ; very dark. 

Oda n. (Sax. mudhrye.) In unctomy, the diaphragin. 

UINCY. 

MIDSEA wn. The Mediterranean sea. Dryden. 

MID SHIB, a. Being in the middle of a ship. 

MID/SHIP-MAN, x. In sarps of mar, a kind of naval cadet, 
whose business is to second the orders of the superior otti- 
cers and assist in the necegary business of the ship. 

MIDSHIPS, ado. In the micdie of a ship; properly amid- 
ships. 

MIDST, mn. [contracted from middest, the superlative of 
mid.) The middie. Dryden. The phrase in the midst often 
signifies involved in, surrounded or overwhelmed by. 

M IDST, prep. Poetically used for amidst. 

MIDST, adv. In the middle. Milton. 

MIDSTREAM, a. The middle of the stream. Dryden. 

MID/SUM-MER, w. The middie of summer; the summer 
solstice, about the 2/st of June. Sicyt. 

t MID'WARD, adc. Midst. 

MIDWAY, a2. The middle of the way or distance. 

MID WAY, a. Being in the middle of the way or distanee 

MIDWAY, adz. In the middle of the way ; halt way. 

MIDWIFE, a. [mid and ry.] A woman that assists other 
women in childbirth. 

MIDWIFE, r. ¢. ‘To perform the office of midwife. 

MIDWIFE, v. t. To assist in childbirth. 

* MIDWIFE-RY, n. 1. The art or practice of assist 
women in childbirth ; obstetrics. 2. Assistance at child- 
birth. 3. Help or cooperation in production. 

MID/-WIN-TER, n. The iniddie of winter, or the winter 
solstice, December 21. 

MIDWOOD, a. In the middle of the wood. Thomsen. 

MI'E-MIT'E, x. A mineral found at Miemo. 

MIEN, (meen) x. [Fr. wine ; Dan., Sw. mine ; Corn. mein.) 
Look ; air ; manner ; external appearance ; carriage. Pope. 

MIFF, ». A slight degree of resentment. [Culluqural.] 

MIFFED, «. Slightly offended. 

MIGHT, (mie) pret. of may. 1. Had power or liberty. 
2. It sometimes denotes was possible, implying ignorance 
of the fact in the speaker. 

MIGHT, (mite) a. [Sax. might, meht; G. macht.) 1. 
Strength ; force; power; primarily and ciicty, bodily 
strength or physical power, 2. Political power or great 
achievements. 3%. National strength; physical power or 
military force. 4. Valor with bodily strength ; military 

owess. 5. Ability ; strength or application of means. 
. Strength or force of purpose. 7. Strength of affection. 
& Strength of light; splendor: effulgence.— Was might 
and main, with the ulmnest strength. 

MIGHT-LY, adc. J}. With great power, force ur strength ; 
vigorously. 2. Vehemently ; with great earnestness. 9 
Powerfully ; with great energy. 4. With great strength 
of argument. 5. With great or irresistible force ; greatly ; 
extensively. 6. With strong means of defense. 7. Great- 
ly ; toa great degree ; very much. 

MIGHTT_NESS, n. Ll. Power. greatness ; height of dignity. 
2. A title of dignity ; as, their High Mfightinesses. 

MIGHT’ Y, a. (Sax. mektyr.| 1. Having great bodily strength 
or physical power; very strong or vigorous. 2. Very 
strong ; valiant; beld. 3. Very powerful; having great 
command. 4. Very strong in numbers. 5. Very strong 
or great jn corporeal power; very able. 6. Violent; very 
loud. 7. Vehement,; rushing with violence. & Very 
great; vast. 9. Very great oretrong. 10. Very forcible; 
efficacious. 11. Very great or eminent in intellect or ac 
quirements. 12. Great ; wonderful ; performed with great 

wer. 13. Very severe and distressing. 14. Very great, 
lar or populous. 15. Important, momentous. 

MIGHT'Y, adv. Ina great degree ; very ; a8, mighty wise. 

Colloguial.} Prior. 

MIGN'TARD, (min'yard) a. [Fr. mignard.] Soft; dainty; 
delicate ; rere: B. Jonson. 

MIGN-O.N ', (min-yo-net!) n. [Fr.] An annual 

MIG‘O-NET flower or plant of the 

enus reseda. 

MIGRATE, vc. i. [L. migro ] 1. To pass or remove from 
one country or from one atate to another, with a view to a 
residence. 2. To pass or remove from one regiou or dis- 
trict to another for a temporary residence. 

MYGRA-TING, ppr. Removing from one state to another 
for a permanent residence. 

MI-GRA'TION, wn. (L. migratio.) 1. The act of removing 
from one kingdom or state to another, for the purpose of 
residence. 2. Change of place ; removal. 
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MYGRA.TO-RY, a. 1. Removing or acenstomed to remove 
from one state or country to another for permanent resi- 
dence. 2. Roving ; wundering ; vecassonally reurving tor 

tirage. 3. Pussing trom one clinate to another, as 
owls, 

MILCH, a. (Sax. melee.) Giving milk. 

MILD, a. [sax. nuld; G., D., Sw., Dan. mid.) 1. Boft; 
genly and pleasantly ail-cting the senses ; not violent. 

- Not acrid, pungent, corresive ur drastic, operating 
gently ; not acrimenious ; demulcent ; molhfying ; leni- 
Uve ; assuasive. J. ‘Jender and gentle in temper or dis 
position, kind ; compassionate , werciful ; clement; in- 
dulgent ; nut severe or cruel. 4. Nut fierce, rough or an- 
gry ; as mid words. 5. Placid; not fierce; not stern; 
not frowning. 6. Not sharp, tart, sour or bitter ; moder- 
ately sweet or pleasant to the taste. 7. Calm, tranquil 
8. Moderate ; not vivieni or intense. 

MILDEW, n. (Sax. iitdeav.) 1. Honey dew; a thick, 
clammy, sweet juice, found om the leaves of planta. Hill. 
2. Spots on cloth or paper caused by muisture. 

MILIDEW, v.t. To taint with nuldew. Shak. 

MILIDEWED, pp. ‘Tuinted or injured by mildew. 

MILL. DEW-ING, ppr. ‘Tainting with mildew. 

MILDLY, ado. Softly ; gently ; tunderly ; not roughly or 
violently ; moderately. 

MILIYNESS, 2. 1. softness; gentleness. 2. Tenderness ; 
mercy ; clemency. J. GenUeness of operation. 4. Soft- 
ness ; the quality that affects the senses pleasantly. 5. 
Temperatencss ; moderate state. 

MILD-SPIRIT-ED, a. Having a mitd temper. 

MILE, x. [L. mille pasvas ; Sax., Sw. mil; Fr. mille.) A 
measure of length or distance, containing & furlongs, 320 
rods, poles or percbes, 170) yards, S20 feet, or “0 chains. 
The man mile was a thousund paces, equal to 1bU0 
yards, Engtlish measure. 

MILEAGE, x. Fees paid for travel by the mile. 

MILESTONE, n. A stone set to inark the distance or space 
of a mile, 

MIL/FOIL, a. [L. millefuhum. | A pliant; yarrow. 

MIVIA-RY, (mil'ya-re) a. rr. multaure ; L. milium.) 1. 
Resembling millet seeda. 2. Accompanied with an erup- 
tion like inillet seeds. 

fMILICE, for malig. 

MIL/10-LITE, x. Fossil remains of the miliola. 

MIL-TAN-CY, m. Warfare. [Lutle used.) Mountagu. 

MIGI-TANT, a. (UL. malctaas.) 1. Fighting ; combating ; 
serving as a soldier. aye nacr.—Q. The church militant 18 
the Christian church on earth, which is supposed to be 
engaged in & constant warfare agamet its enemies ; thus 
distinguished from the church tv.u 7 i ¢, or ip heaven. 
Hloeker. 

{MIL/I-TAR, a. The same as ml:fary. 

MIL/I-TA-RI-LY, adc. Ina soldierly inanner. 

MITAI-TA-RY, a. [Fr. militaire 5 LL. niitarts.)] 1. Pertaining 
to soldiers of to arms. 2. Engaged in the service of sol- 
diers or arins. 3. Warlike; becoming a soldier. 4, De- 
sived from the services or exploits of a soldier. 5. Con- 
forinable to the customs of rules of armies or militia. 6. 
Perfurmed or inde by soldiers.— Vilitary tenure, @ tenure 
of land, on condition of performing military service. 

MILI-TA-RY, a. The whole body of suldiem ; soldiery ; 
militia; an army. .Witsord. 

MILA-TATE, voi. (LL. ailite.| Po ailitute against, is to op- 
pose ; to be or to act in opposition, Smalls tt. 

MI-LY TIA, a. (L.] ‘The body of suldiers in a state enrolled 
for discipline, but not engaged in actual service except in 
emergencies. 

MILK, x. [=ax. meice: G. mileh: D., melk.) 1. A white 
fluid or liquor, secreted by certain glands in female ani- 
mals, and drawn from the breasts for the nourishment of 
their young. 2. The white juice of certain plants. 3. 
Emulsion made by bruising seeds, 

MILK, cv. t. (Sax. melran, meoleian ; G., D. metken.) 1. To 
draw or press milk from the breasts by the hand. 2. To 
suck ; joees 
MILKEN, a. Consisting of milk. Temple. 

ILK/ER, a. One that milks. 

MILK'-FB-VER, n. A fever which accompanies the first 
flowing of milk in females after childbirth. 

MILK'-HEDGE, a. A shrub growing on the Coromandel 
coam, containing a milky jnice. 

MILKA-NESS, x. Qualities like those of milk; softness. 

MILK'-LIV-ERED, u. Cowardly ; timorous. Shak. 

rere n. A woman that milks or is employed in the 

iry. 

MILK’MAN, ». A man that sells milk. 

MILK’PAIL, x. A pail which receives the milk drawn from 
cows. 

MIILK PAN, 2. A pan in which milk is set. 

MILK'POR-RIDGE, a. A species of food composed of 

MILK/POT-TAGE, milk, or milk and water, boiled 
with meal or flour. 

MILK SCORE, «. An acronnt of mitk sold or purchased fn 
smal) quantities, scored or unirked. 
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MILK’SOP, x. A soft, efferninate, feedle-minded man 

MILK’ THIS TLE, 0. A plaut of the genus curduas, 

MILAPOOTH, a. The fore woth of a foal, wlich is cast 
within two or three years. Fur. Drcet. 

MILK '-TRKE-FOLL, a. A pkant, the cytisus. Johnson, 

MILK/-VETCH, ». A plant of the genus astragalus. 

MILAI-WORKT, ». A plant of the genus euphoria ; spurge 

MILK:-WEED, ». A plant, the asclepius Syrnaca. 

MILK/-WHITE, a. White ag milk. Dryden. 

MILK -WOM-AN, «. A woman that sells milk. 

MILK'Y, a. 1, Made of milk. 2. Resembling milk. 3 
Yielding milk. 4. Soft; unid ; gentle ; umorous. 

MILK Y-WAY, x”. The galaxy ; a broad, luminous path os 
circle in the heavens. 


MILI, n. (1. milie.] A money of account of the United 
States, value the tenth of a cent, or the thousandth of a 
dolkas. 


MILL, mn. (Sax. nila: W. melin; Ir. mele.) 1. A compli- 
cated engine or machine for grinding and reducing to nne 
particles grain, fruit of other substance, or for pertorining 
other operauions by means of wheels and a circular mo- 
tion, 2. The house or building that contains the ma- 
chinery for grinding, &e. 

MILL, r.t. 1. To grind ; to comminute ; to reduce to fine 

icles or to small pieces. 2. ‘To beat up chucuolate. J. 
ostamp coin. 4. To full, as cloth. 

MILL COG, n. The cog of a mill-whee}. Mortemer. 

MILL/DAM, ». A dain or mound to obstruct a water-coarse, 
and raise the water to an altitude sulficient to turn a mill- 
wheel. 

MILL/HORSE, ». A horse that turns a mill. 

MILL-MOUNTVALNS, n. An herb. dunswert&. 

MIEL.L:POND, ». A pond or reservoir of water rateed for 
driving a mill-wheel. 

MILL'RACE, nx. The current of water that drives a mill 
wheel, or the canal in which it is conveyed. 

MILL/-S1X-PENCE, 2. An old English coin. Dowce. 

MILLISTONE, a. A stone used for grinding grain. 

MILL- TOOTH, ue; piu. Mite-rextm A grinde., dene 
melaris. 

MIL-LE-NA RI-AN, a. (Fr. millenerre.| Consisting of 8 
thousand years , pertaining to the giillenium. 

Ml L-LE-NA'RLAN, n- A chiliast ; ove who beleves in the 
mnillenium. 

MIL/LE-NA-RY, «. [Fr. millenasre.] Consisting of a thoa- 
sand. Arbuthnot. 

MIL-LEN’-NI-AL, a. Pertaining to the millenium, of to a 
thousand years. Burret. 

t MILILEN-NIST, wn. One who holds to the millennium. 

MIL-LEN’-NI-UM, n. (L. mille andannusz.) A thousand 
yeara ; a word uved to denote the thousand years men 
tioned in Recelation xx., during whicn period Satan 
shall be bound, and restrained from seducing men to sin, 
and (brist shall reagn on earth with hrs sainta. 

MIL/LE PED, ». (L. mille and pes.) The wood-louse, an 
Insect having many feet, a species Of vawcus. 

MIT/LE-PORB, 1. (L. male and perus.) A genus of litho- 

hytes or poly piers of various fons. 

MIPE/LE-PO-RIT EL, n. Fossil millepores. 

MILUVER, ». [from mill.] 1. ‘one whose occupation is to 
attend a grist-imill. 2. An insect. 

MILLER? S-THU MB, a. A small fish. 

MIL-LESI-MAL, a. [L. mu/esimus.) Thousandth ; com 
sisting of thousandth parts. Watts. 

MIL’LET, wn. (Fr. mulet, or mil.) A plant. 

MILLTA-RY, a. (1. mallarium.) Pertaining to a mile; de- 
noting a nule ; as, a muiiary column. Dima le. 

MIL’/LI-GRAM, n. [L. mille, and Gr. ypappa.) In the rys- 
tem of French wayhts and measures, the thousandth part 
of a gram. 

MIL‘1.I-LIT-ER, ». (LL. mille, and liter.) A French measare 
of capacity containing the thousandth part of a liter. 

MIL-LIM‘E-TER, «. [L. mule and metram.] A French he 
ea] measure containing the thousandth part of a metre 

MIL/LI-NER, n. [JoAnsor supposes this word to be .Wilaner, 
from Milan, in [taly.} A woman who makes and sells 
head-dresses, hats or bonnets, &c. for females. 

MIL‘LI-N ER-¥, n. The articles made or suld by milliners, 
oy eae aes hats or bonnets, laces, ribbons and the 
ike. 

MILLION, (mil’yun) 2. (Fr. million ; It. weliome.} 1. The 
number of ten hundred thousand, or a thousand na. 
ft tw wxed asa noun or an adjective.—2. Im common usage, 
a very great number, indefinitely. 

MILLION-A-RY, a. Pertaining to millions ; consisting of 
millions. Pinkerton. 

t MILLITONED, a. Multiplied by millions. Shak. 

MILL:IONTH, a. The ten hundred thousandth. 

MILL-REA!, |». A coin of Portugal of the value of 124 

MILL-REE!, cents. 

MILT, a. (Sax., Dan., D. milt.] 1. In anatomy, the spleen, 
a viscus situated in the left hypochondrium under the 
diapbrugm. 2. The soft roe of fishes, or the spermatis 
part of the males. 
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MILT, ». t. To impregnate the roe or spawn of the female 
fish. Jot ason. 

MILT’‘ER, 2. A male fish. Walton. 

MILT‘WORT, an. A plant of the genus asplenium. 

tMIME,» 1. A buffoon. 2. A kind of dramatic farce. 
MIME, v. i. To mimic, or play the buffoon. See Mimsc. 
MI'MER, x. A mimic. See Mimic. 
I-MESIS, n. (Gr.] Ia rdetoric, imitation of the voice or 
gextures of an . Encyc. 

MI-METUE 


a. (Gr. papyrixos.] Apt to imitate ; given 
MI-MET'LGAL, to aping or be ; ; 
MIME a, [L. mimicus.] 1. Lmitative ; inclined to 


MIM L@AL, imitate or to ape; having the practice or 
habit of imitating. 2. Consisting of imitation. 

MIM/IE, n. 1. One who imitates or mimics ; a buffoon who 

, attempts to excite laughter or derision by acting or speak- 
ing im the manner of another. 2. A mean or servile im- 

tator. 

MIM‘IEK, v. t. To imitate or ape for sport ; to attempt to 
excite laughter or derision by acting or speaking like an- 
other ; to ridicule by imitation. 

MIMI€-RY, ». Ludicrous imitation for sport or ridicule. 

Sa ae n. (Gr. pipes and ypadw.} A writer 

MINA, 2. (L. mina.] A weight or denomination of money. 
MIN/A-CER, n. A threatener. 
I-NA‘'CIOUS, a. (L. minar.] Threaten 

MI-NACI-TY, ». Dispusition to threaten. 
MIN‘A-CY, =. Threat; menace. facket. 
IN‘A-RET, ». [W. moon.) Ainall spire or steeple, or 
eae ornament in Saracen architecture, 

t IN-A-TCOYRI-AL-LY, ado. With threats. Hacket. 

MIN‘A-TO-RY, a. Threatening ; menacing. Bacon. 


; menacing. 
Little used.) 


MINCE, (mins) v.¢. (Sax. minsian | W. watn ; Fr. menu, 
mince.| 1. To cut or chop into very small pieces. 2. To 


diminish tn speaking ; to retrench, cut off or omit a part 
for the purpose of suppressing the truth ; to extenuate in 
representation. 3. To speak with affected softness ; to 
elip words ; not to utter fall sound. 4. To walk with 
ehort or diminished steps. 

MINCE, v.i. 1. To walk with short steps; to walk with 
affected nicety ; to affect delicicy in manner. 2. To 
a softly, or with affected nicety. 

MINCED, pp. Cut or chopped into very small pieces. 

MINCE-PIE, )#. A pie made with minced meat and 

MINCGED-PIE, |" other ingredients. 

MIN'CING, ppr. Cutting into small pieces; speaking or 
walking affectedly. 

MIN‘CING-LY, adc. In small parts ; not fully. 

MIND, n. (Sax. yemind, gemynd ; Dan. miade.) 1. Inten- 
tion ; purpose ; design. 2. Inclination ; will; desire. 3. 
Opinion. 4. Memory ; remembrance. 95. The intellect- 
ual or intelligent power in man; the understanding ; the 
power that conceives, judges o: reasuns. ¢. The heart or 
geat of affection. 7. The will and alfection. 8& The 
implanted principle of grace. Rurn. vii. 

MIND, v.t. 1. To attend to ; to Gx the thoughts on ; to re- 

with attention. 2. To attend to or regard with sub- 
mission ; toobey. 3. To put in mind ; to remind ; [vdz.] 
4. To intend ; to mean. 

Leow v. i. To be inclined, or disposed to incline. 

N DED, a. Disposed ; inclined. J'/loteon. 

MIND'ED-NE&S, x. Disposition ; inclination towards any 
thing. Milner. 

MINIYFILL-ING, a. Filling the mind. Mitford. 

MINDFUL, a. Attentive ; regarding with care ; bearing in 
mind ; heedful ; observant. 

MYNIYFUL-LY, ado. Attentively ; heedfully. 

MINIYFUL-NESS, n. Attention ; regard ; heedfulness. 

MINDING, ppr. Regarding ; heeding. 

MINDING, x. Regard. 

MINDLESS, «. 1. Inattentive ; heedless ; forgetful ; neg- 
ligent; careless. 2. Not endued with mind or intellectu- 
al powers. 3. Stupid; unthinking. 
MIND!-STRIE€K-EN, a. Moved ; affected in mind. 

NE, a. eailed sometimes a pruno:ninul adjecttoe. (Sax., 
Sw., Dan. min; Goth. meins; Fr. mon; D. myn; G 
mein.] My; belongingtome. /t was pa used uy EAs 
nouns beyinning with vorels; as, “1 kept myself from 
mine iniquity.’ Mine sometimes supplies the place of a 
noun ; a8, your sword and mine are ditferent in construc- 
tion. 

MINE, x. [Fr. mine.] 1. A pit or excavation in the earth, 
from which metallic ores, mineral substances and other 
foesi) bodies are taken by digging.—2. In the mittary art, 
a subterrancous canal or passnge dug under the wall or 
rampart of a fortification, where a quantity of powder 
may be lodged for blowing up the works. 3. A rich 
source of wealth or other good. 

MINE, v.i. 1. Tu dig a mine or pit in the earth. 2. To 
form a subterraneous canal or hole by acratching ; to form 
a burrow or lodge in the earth, as animals 3. To prac- 
tice secret means of injury. 
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MINE, v. t. To sap; to undermine ; to dig away or other- 
Wise remove the substratum or foundation ; to ruin or de 
stroy by slow degrees. 

MINE/-DIG-GEK, n. One that digs mines. 

MINER, wv. 1. One that digs for metals and other fossils. 
2. One who digs canals or passages under the walls of a 


fort, &c. 

MIN‘/ER-AL, 2. [F., 8p. mineral.) A body destitute of or- 
ganization, and which naturally exists within the earth 
or at its surface. 

MIN‘ER-AL, a. 1 Pertaining to minerals; consisting of 
sty substances. 2. impregnated with minerals or fvsail 
mnatter. 

MIN’ER-AL-IST, n. One versed or employed in minerals. 

MIN-ER-AL-I-ZA‘TLON, x. 1. The process of forming an 
ore by combination with another substance. 2 The 
ee of converting into a mineral, as a bone or a plant. 

The act of impregnating with a mineral, as water. 

MIN-ER-AL-IZE, v. t. 1. In meineraluy, to combine with 
a metai in forming an ore or mineral. 3. To convert into 
amineral. 3. To impregnate with a mineral substance. 

MIN 'ER-AL-IZED, pp. 1. Deprived of its usual properties 
by being combined with another substance or forined into 
an ore. 2. Converted into a mineral. 3. Impregnated 
with a mineral. 

MIN'ER-AL-IZ-ER, 2. A substance which mineralizes an- 
other or combines with it in an ore. 

MIN-ER-A-LOG!'I-CAL, a. Pertaining to the science of 
minerals. 

MIN-ER-A-LOGH-ECAL-LY, adv. According to mineralogy. 

MIN-ER-AL/O-GIST, x. One who is versed in the science 
of minerals, or one who treats or discourses of the pruper- 
ties of mineral bodies. 

MIN-ER-AL‘O-GY, a. [mineral, and Gr. Aoyos.] The sci- 
ence which treats of the properties of mineral substances, 
and teaches us to charactcrize, dirtinguish and class them 
according to their properties. 

t MENG, er. ¢. ‘To mingte ; to mix; to remind; to mention ; 
to cot) to remembrance. Bp. /iall. 

M!< CGB, co. t. [Rax. meagan, or reencgen.] 1. To mix; to 
blend 5 to unite in one body. 2 Tomix or blend without 
order or promisenously. 3. To compound ; to unite in @ 
miss, as solid substances. 4. To join in mutual inter 
course or in society. 5. To contaminate ; to render iin 
pure ; to debase by mixture. 6. To confuse. 

MINGLE, vi. To be mixed ; to be united with. 
MINGLE, a. Mixture; medley ; promiscuous mass 
IN'GLED, pp. Mixed ; united promiscuously. 

MIN'GLEL“LY adr. Confusedly. Larret. 

MIN'GLE-MAN‘GLE, n. A nediey ; a hutch-potch. Hooker 

MIN‘GLER, a. One that mingles. 

MINIGLING, ppr. Mixing ; uniting without order. 

MIN‘TARD, (min’yard) a. [Fr. mignard.] Soft ; dainty 
[ Little used. ] 

MINIARD-IZE, v. ¢. To render soft, delicate or dainty. 

MINIATE, ». t. (It. miasare.] To paint or tinge with vet 


mition. 

*MINTA-TUBE, nv. [It., Sp. miniatura.) 1. A painting ta 
water colors on vellum, ivory or paper, with points og 
dots ; sometimes in oil colors. The term is usually appli- 
ed to portraits painted on a very small scale. 2. A picture 
or representation in a small compass, or less than the real. 
ity. 3. Red letter; rubric distinction, 

MLIN'I-KIN, c. (qu. W. main.] Small; diminutive ; used 
in slight contempt. : 

MIN'I-KLN, 2. 1. A small sort of pins. 2. A darling ; a fa 
vorite. See Mtrron. 

MIN‘'IM, ». (W. main.) 1. A little man or being ; a dwarf 
2, One of a certain reformed order of Franciscans or Afin- 
imi. 3. A note in music, equal to half a semibreve or two 
crotchets. 4. A short poetical encomium ; [obds.] 5. A 
small fish. 

;MINI-MENT, 2. [from muniment.] Proof; testimony 
Spenser. 

MIN‘I-MUM, x. [L.] The least quantity assignable in s 
given case. Encyc. 

MIN I-MUB, z. Vd A being of the smallest size. 

MIN'ING, ppr. 1. Digging into the earth, as for fossils and 
minerals; sapping. 2. a. Designating the business of dig- 
ging mines. 

t MINION, a. Fine ; trim; dainty. 

MIN‘ON, (min'yun) n. [Fr. mignon.] A favorite ; ndariing ; 
particularly, the favorite of a prince, on whom he lavirh- 
es his favors; one who gains favors by flattery or mivan 
adulation. 

MIN‘ION FS ade main.) A small kind of printing types. 

NT one Kind treatment. Marston. 

MIN‘TION-L ‘ 

MIN‘ON-LY »| adv. Finely ; daintily. 

MINTION-SHIP, n. State of bein 

MINITOUS, ». [from L. minium. 


vermiltion. Brown. 
{MIN ISH, v. t. [L. minuo.] To lessen ; to diminish. 
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inion. 
* Of the color of red lead 
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an agent appointed to transact or manage business under 
the authority of another. 2. One tu whom a kin 
prince intrusts the direction of affairs of state. 3. A 
magistrate ; ab executive officer. 4. A delegate ; an em- 
bassador ; the representative of a sovereign at a foreign | 
court. 5. One who serves at the altar; one who performs | 
sacerdotal duties ; the pastor of a church. 6. Christ is 
called a minister of the sanctuary. Hed. viii. 7. An angel ; 
a@ messenger of God. 

percha, v.t. [L. miaistro.]) To give ; to afford; to 
supply. 

Mi: IS-TER, v.i. 1. To attend and serve ; to perform ser- 
vice in any office, sacred or secular. 2. To afford sup- 
ee ; to give things needful ; to supply the means of re- 
lef; torelieve. 3. To give medicines. 

MIN‘IS-TERED, pp. Served ; atforded ; supplied. 

winisTeREat a. |. Attending for service ; attendant ; 
acti.g atcummand. 2. Acting under superior authority ; 
pertaining toa minister. 3. Pertaining to executive offi- 

ces, as distinct from judicial. 4. Sacerdotal ; pertaining 

to ministers of the gospel. 5. Pertaining to ministers of 


state. 

MIN-IS-TE'RI-AL-LY, adc. Ina ministerial manner. 

MIN IS-TER-ING, ppr. 1. Attending and serving as a subor- 
dinate agent, serving under superior authonty. //ch. i. 
2. Atfording aid or supplies ; administering Usings needful. 

MIN'IS-TER-Y. See Ministry. 

MIN IS-TRAL, a. Pertaining toa minister. [Little used.) 

MINIS-TRANT, a. Performing service as a minister ; at- 
tendant on service ; acting under cominand. 

MIN-IS- TRAST I IN, a. [L. ministrate. | 1. The act of per- 
fonning service as a subordinate xgent; agency ; inter- 
vention for aid ur service. 2. Uitfice of a minister ; ser- 
Vice ; ecclesiastical function. 

MIN‘IS-TRESS, n. A female that ministers. Akenside. 

MIN'UIS-TRY, 2. [L. ministerium.} 1. The otlice, duties 
or functions of asubordinate agent of any kind. 2, Agen- 
oF service ; aid ; interposition ; instrumentality. 3. Ec- 
clesiastical function ; agency or service of a minister of 
the gospel or clergyman in the modern church, or of 
priests, apostles and evangelists in the ancient. Acts i. 
4. Time of ministration ; duration of the office of a minis- 
ter, civil or ecclesiastical. 5. Persons who compose the 
executive government or the council of a supreme magis- 
trate ; the body of ministers of state. 6. Business ; em- 

loyment. 

MIN IS-TRY-SHIP, for ministry, is little used and hardly 
ee r. Swift. 

MINU-UM, n. (L.] The red oxyd of lead. Fourcroy. 

MINK, «. An American qnadruped. Ielknap. 

MIN'NOE, used by Shakspeare, is supposed by Johnson to 
be the same as mins. Qu. mimic. 

MIN'INOW, or MIN‘OW, n. [Fre. mena, small.] A very 
small fish, a species of cyprinus. Walton. 

MINOR, a. [L.) 1. Less; smaller ; sometimes applied to 
the bulk or magnitude of 2 single object.—2. In music, 
less or lower by a lesxer semitone, —4-12 Vinur, the Les. 
ser Asia, that part of Asia which lies between the Euxine 
on the north, and the Mediterranean on the south, 

MINOR, n. 1. A person of @ither sex under age.—2. In 
lovic, the second proposition of a regular syllogism. 3. A 
Minerite, a Fraocisean friar. 4. A beautiful bird of the 
East Indies. 

MPENOR-ATE, oe. 2. To diminish. 
L-NOR- ATION, n. A lessening ; diminution. 

MTNOR-ITE, ». A Franciscan friar. 

MINOWL-TY, w. (Fr. ninorité.) 1. The state of being un- 
der age. 2. The amaller number. 

MIN O-TAUR, n. ae minotaure: L. minotaurax.| A fa- 
bled monster, half man and half bull. 

MINSTER, vx. (Sax. minstre, or munster.) A monastery ; 
an ecclesiastical convent or fraternity ; a cathedraj church. 

MINSTREL, 2. (Fr. menetrier, for menestrier : Sp. minis- 

ee Snnet and musical performer on instruments. 

MINSTREL &Y, nv. 1. The arts and occupations of min- 
strela ; instrumental music. 2. A number of musicians. 

MINT, nv. (Sax. mynet; D. munt, ie 1. The place 
where money is coined by public authorit 2. A place 
of invention or fabrication. 3. A source of abundant sup- 


ly. 

ulna, v.t. (fax. mynctian.} 1. To coin; to mnke and 
stamp money. 2. To invent ; to forge ; to fabricate. 

MINT, n. (Sax. miat.) A plant. 

MINT'AGK, n. 1. That which ts coined or stamped. Mil- 
ton. 2. The duty paid for coining. 

MINTER, x. A coiner ; also, an inventor. 

MINT'MAN,n. Acoiner ; one skilled in coining or in coins. 

MINT MAS-TER, a. 1. The maater or superintendent of a 
mint. 2. One who invents or fabricates. 

MIN'U-END, 2. [L. minuendus.) In arithmetic, the number 
from which another number is to be subtracted. 

MIN‘U-FT, 2. [Sp. minucto: Fr. menuct.) 1. A slow, 
graceful dance, consisting of a coupre, a high step and a 
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MIN‘IS-TER, xn. (L.} 1. Properly, a chief servant ; hence, | 


or || 


MIR 


balance. 2. A tune or air to reguiate the movements in 
the dance so called ; a movement of three crotchets ov 
three quavers ina bar. 

MINIUM, a, . froin W. main: Fr. mena.) J. A sinall kind 
of printing types: now written rasan. 2. A note of 
slow tine containing two crotebets ; how written winie, 

MI-NOTE, a. [L. minutus.) J. Very smal}, little or sien 
der ; of very small bulk or size ; small in consequence. 2 
Attending to small things ; critical. 

Ss MINUTE, (niintts 7. L a. Minutum.)] 1. A small portion 
of time or duration, being the sixtieth part of an hour.— 
2. In yeometry, the sixtieth part of a degree of a circle.— 
3. In architecture, the sixtieth, but sometimes the thirti 
eth part of a module. 4. A apace of time indefniely 
smal}. 5. A short sketeh of any agreement or other sub 
jec:, taken in writing ; @ nute to preserve the memory of 


a GA 

* MINUTE, (minfit) c. t. To set down a short sketch @ 
note of any agreement of other subject in writing. 

MINUTE- ae n. A book of short hints. 

MIN‘UTE-G ss, n. A glass, tue sand of which measures 
& minute. 

MIN. UTTE-GUNS, nv. Guns discharged every minute. 

MINIUTE-HAND, n. The band that points to the minutes 
on a clock or watch. 

MIN'‘UTE-JACK, xr. Another name for Jack of the cloch- 
house. 

MI-NOTE!LY, adv. To a small point of time, space or mat- 
ter ; Foe ; nicely. 

MIN‘UTE-L , (min‘it-ly) a. Happening every minute. 

MINIUTE-LY, adr. Every minute ; with very litle time 
intervening. Hammond. 

MI-NOTE'NESS, a. 1. Extreme amallness, fineness or 
slenderness. 2. Attention to small things ; critical exact- 


ness. 

MIN'UTE-WATCH, x. A watch that distinguishes minutes 
of time, or on which minutes are marked. 

MI-NO'TLA, n. [L.] The smalier particulars. 

MINX, an. [qu. minnoc.) 1. A pert, wanton girt. Shak. 2 
A she-puppy. 

MIPNY, a. 1. Abounding with mines. 2. Bubterraneoces. 
MI'RA-BLE, a. Wonderful. Shak. 

R'‘A-ELE, n. [Fr.; L. mtraculum.] 3. A wonder, ar 
wonderful thing.—2. In theology, an event or effect con- 
trary to the established constitution and course of things, 
ora deviation from the known laws of nature ; a super- 
natural event. 3. 4ncientiy,a spectacle or dramatic repre. 
sentation exhipiting the lives of the saints 
MYR‘A-€LF, e. ¢. ‘T'o make wonderful. Shak, 
YR'A-CLE-MON‘4GER, x. An impustor who pretends te 
work miracles. Hallyrcell. 

MI-RA€’U-LOUS, a. 1. Performed supematorally, or by a 
power beyond the ordinary agency of natural laws ; ef. 
ected by the direct agency of almighty power. 2. Su 
pernatural; furnished eupernaturilly, or competent to 
perform miractes.—3. In « leas defwute sense, wonderful ; 
extraordinary. 

MI-RA€/U-LOUS-LY, adr. 1. By miracle ; supernaturally. 
2. Wonderfully ; by extraordinary means. 

MI-RA€!U-LOUB-NESS, n. The state of being effected by 
miracle or by supernatural agency. 

MIR-A-DOR!, «. eve A balcony or gaHery commanding 
an extensive view. Druden. 

MI-RAGE!, ime razhe’) x. An optical itinsion, which ts 

odnced by a refraction of the atmosphere, and which 
requently tantalizes the eye of the Uirsty traveler, when 
sing over burning deserts, with the image of water. 

MIRE, x. Deep mud ; earth so wet and soft as to yield to 
the feet and to wheels. 

MIRE, v.t. 1. To plunge and fix in mire ; to eet of stall im 
innd. 2. To soil or daub with mud or foul matter. 

MIRE, r. t. To sink in mud, or to sink ao deep as to be Gm- 
able to move forward. 

MIRE, 2. Anant. See Promine. 

MIRKCER OW, n. The sea-crow or pewit gull. 

MIR'-NESS, n. The state of consisting of deep mad. 

t MIRK, a. (Sax. mirce.) Dark. See Muney. 

MIRK-SOME, a. Dark; obacure. See Murgy. 

MIRK'SOME-NESS, n. Obseurity. See Murgy. 

MIRK’Y, a. Dark ; wanting light. 

MIR-ROR, a. [Fr. meroir.] 1. A looking-glass ; any glass 
or polished substance that forms images by the reflection 
of rays of light. 2. A pattern; an exemplar; that on 
which men ought to fix their eyes; that which gives a 
true representation. 

t MIR'‘ROR-STONE, x. A bright stone. 

MIRTH, »#. (Sax. merht, myrhth.] Social merriment; hile 
ity ; high excitement of pleasurable feelings in canprny , 
noisy gayety ; jollity. 

MIRTH'FUL, a. Merry: jovial ; festive. Prior. 

MIRTH FUI-LY, adr. In a jovial manner. 

MIRTH'LESS, a. Without mirth or hilarity. 

MIR‘Y, a. 1. Abounding with deep mud ; full of mire. 
2. Consisting of mire. Shak. 
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Als, a prefix, denotes error, or erroneous, wrong, from the 
verb miss, to err, to go wrong, Goth. nussa ; Sax. mas, 
from saizsian, to err, to deviate or wander. 

Mis-A€-CEP-TA'TION, n. The act of taking or under. 
standing in a wrong sense. 

MIS-AD-VENT’URE, n. 1. Mischance ; misfortune ; ill 
luck ; an anlucky accident.—2. In law, homicide by mis- 
adrenture is when a man, doing a lawful act, without 
any intention of injury, unfortunately kills anuther. 

MIX. AD-VENTIURED, a. Untortunate. Shak. 

MIS-AD-VI3‘ED, (mis ad-vizd') a. LU-advised ; ill-directed. 

MIS-AF-FEE€T", c. t. To dislike. 

MIS-AF-FECT'ED, a. I)-disposed. 

MIS-AF-FIRM, ov. t. To affirm incorrectly. 

MIS-AIM’ED, (mis-amd’) a. Not rightly aimed or directed. 

MIS-AL-LEDGE), (mis-al-lej’) v. ¢. To state erroneously. 

MI3-AL-LE-GA'TION, a. Erroneous statement. 

MIS-AL-LVANCE, n. Improper association. 

MIS-AL-LI'ED, (mis-al-lide’) a. {tl-allied or associated. 

MIS AN-THROPE, or MIS-AN'THRO-PIST, 2. [Gr. pecav- 
Bpw ros. A hater of mankind. S:cift. 

MIS-AN-THRUP IE, or MIS-AN-THROPI-€AL, a. Hating 
or having a dislike to mankind. 

MIS-A N' THRO-POS, a. A hater of mankind. 

MIS-AN'THRO-PY, n. Hatred or dislike to mankind. 


MIS. AP-PLI-€A‘TION, ». A wrong application ; an appli- |" 


cation to & Wrong person or purpose. 

MIS-AP-PLYED, (mis ap-plide!) pp. Applied to a wrong 
person or purpose. 

MIS-AP-PLY! v. t. To apply to a wrong person or purpose. 


MIx-AP-PLY ING, ppr. Applying to a wrong person or pur- | 


$e. 
als A P-PRE-HEND,, e. t. To misunderstand ; to take ina 
wrong sense. Locke. 
MIS-A P-PRE-HENDED, pp. Not rightly nnderstood. 
MIs-4& P-PRE-HEND'ING, ppr. Misunderstanding. 
MIS-A P-PRE-HEN'SION, a. A mistaking or mistake ; 
wrong apprehension of one’s meaning or of a fact. 
MIN-AS-CRIBE,, v. &. To ascribe falsely or erroneously. 
MIS-AS-SIGN/, (mis-as-sine!) o. ¢. To assign erroneously. 
MIS-AT-TEND, v. t. To disregard. .Vilton. 
MIS-BE-COOME’, (mis-be-kuin‘) v. t. Not to become ; to suit 
ill; mot to befit. Addison. 
MIS-BE-COM/ING, ppr. or a. Unseemly ; unsuitable ; im- 


proper ; indecorous. ; ; 
MiIzx- RECOM ING-N ESS, 2. Unbecomingness ; uusuitable- 


ness. Boyle. 
MIS-BE-G ppr. or a. Uniawfully or irregularly 
MIS-BE-GOT’TEN, § begotten. Dryden. 
MIS-RE-HAVPE, v.t& To behave iil; to conduct one’s self 


im properly. 


MIS. BE-HAVE! e. t. To conduct ill or improperty. .Jortin. 
MIS-BE-HAV‘ED, (mis-be-havd’) a. Guilty of ill behavior ; 


ill-bred ; rude. 
MIS-BE-H4V/IOR, (mis-be-hav'yur) 2. Hil conduct ; ‘im- 
roper, rude or uncivil behavior. .9dd:<on. 
MIS-BE-LIEF’, «. Erroneous belief ; false religion. 
MIS-BF-LIEVE!, 2. t. To believe erroneously. 
MIS-BE-LIEV‘ER, x. One who believes wrongly ; one who 
holds a false religion. Dryden. 
MIS-BE-LIEV'ING, a. Believing erronevusly ; irreligious. 
MIS-BE-SEEM), v.t. To suit ill. 
MIS-BE-STOWI, ». t. To bestow improperly. Milton. 
MIS’BORN, a. Born to evil. Spenser. 
MIS-CA L/€U-LATE, ». t. To calculate erroneously. 
MIS-EAL/EU-LA-TED, pp. Erroneously calculated. 
MIS-CAL/6U-LA-TING, ppr. Committing errors in calcula- 
tion. 
MIS-C AL-CU-LA'TION, a2. Erroneous calculation. 
MIS-CALL/, v. t. To call by a wrong name ; to name im- 


wf CALLED 


: (mis-kawld’) pp. Misnamed. 
MIS-CALL/ING 


ppr. Mianaming. 

MIS-CAR/RIAGE, a. 1. Unfortunate event of an undertak- 
ing ; failure. 2. Ml conduct ; evil or improper “behavior. 
3. Abortion ; the act of bringing forth before the time. 

MIS-CAR'RY, v. t. 1. To fail of the intended effect ; not to 
succeed ; to be unsuccessful ; to suffer defeat. 2. To bring 
forth young before the proper time ; to suffer abortion. 

MIS-CAR'RY-ING, ppr. Failing of the intended effect ; suf- 
fering abortion. Hos. ix. 

MIS-€AST', v. t. To cast or reckon erroneously. 

MIS-CAST!, pp. Erroneously cast or reckoned. 

MIS-€ XSLT’, a. An erroneous cast or reckoning. 

MIS-EXST/ING, ppr. Casting or reckoning erroneously. 

MIS-CEL-LA-NA'RI-AN, a. Belonging to miscellanies ; of 
misrellanies. Shaftsbury. 

MIS-CEL-LA-NA'‘RI-AN, zn. A writer of miscellanies. 

MISCEL-LANE, a. Ns miscellaneus.) A mixture of two 
or more sorts of grain ; now called meslin. 

M1S-CEL-LA/NE-OUBR, a. [L. miscellaneus.] Mixed; min- 

Jed ; consisting of several Kinds. Wilton. 

MIS-CEL-LA'NE-OUS-NESS, xn. The state of being mixed ; 

composition of various kinds. 
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MIS-CHARG 


MISCHIEF, (inis'chif) 2. 


; MUSCHIE-VOUS, (mis’che-vus) a. 1. Harmful ; 


MIS-CLBLE, a. 
MIN-CLTA'TION »n. A wrong citation ; erroneous quota- 


MIS 


MIS'CEL-LA-NY, x. [Fr. aie 1. A moss of 
mixture of various kinda ; particularly, 2. A bouk or 
pamphlet containing a collection of compositions on vart- 
red subjects, or a collection of various kinds of 


ons. 
t MIS‘CEL-LA-NY, «. Miscellaneous. Bacon. 


MIS-CEN‘TRE, v. t. To place amiss. Donne. 
IB-CHANCE, rn. D1 luck ; ill fortune ; misfortune ; mis 
hap; misadventure. South. 
MIS-CHAR'A€-TER-IZE, 0. t. To charncterize falsely oe 
erroneously ; to give a wrong character to. 
; EY, v.t. To mistake in charging, as an ac 
count. 


MIS-CHARGE,, n. A mistake in charging, as an account 3 
an erroneous entry in an account. 

(Qld Fr. meschef.] 1. Harm; 

hurt; injury, damage; evil, whether intended or not. 

2. Intentional injury ; harm or damage done by design. 

3. IN consequence ; evil; vexatious afair. 


MISICHIEF, cv. t. To hurt; to harm ; to injure 


MISCHIEF-MAK-ER, n. One who makes mischief; one 
who excites or instigates quarrels or enmity. 


MISCHIEF-MAK-iING, a. Causing harm ; exciting enmity 


or quarrels. Rowe. 
“CH ache hurtful ; 
injurions ; making mischief. 2. Hurtful; noxious. 3, In- 
clined to do harm. 


| MIMCHIE-VOUS LY, adr. 1. With injury, hurt, loss or 


duunage. 2. With evil intention or disposition. 

MIS CHIE-VOUS.NESS, a. 1. Hurtfulness ; naxiousness. 
2. Disposition to do harm, or to vex or annoy. 

MUISCH NA, av. A part of the Jewish Talmud. Sec Misusa. 


_ MIS-CHOOSE!, (mis-chooz!) v.t. To choose wrong; to 


make a wrong choice. Milton. 


Fr.] That may be mixed. 


MIS-CHOS'EN, (G Chosen by mistake. 


tion. Collier. 


MIS-CTTE/, c. t. To cite erroneously or false 


ly. 

MIS-CLAIN, x. A mistaken claim or demnuid. 

MIS-COM-PU-TA'TION, x. Erroneous computation ; false 
ee Clarendon. 

MIS.COM-POTE!, v. t. To compute or reckon erroneously. 

MIS-€ON-CEIT', or MIB-CON-CEPFLION, 2. Erroneous 
conception ; faise opinion ; wrong notion of understand- 
ing of a thing. 

MIS-€ON-CEIVE!, v. ¢. or i. To receive a false notion or 
opinion of any thing ; to misjudge ; to have an erroneous 
understanding of any thing. 

MIS-CON-CEIV‘ED, (mis-kon-s8évd') pp. Wrongly under- 
stood ; mistaken. ; 

MIS-CON-CEIVING, ppr. Mistaking ; misunderstanding. 

MIS-CONIDUET, a. Wrong conduct ; i] behavior ; i!| man- 
agement. .9ddisun. 

MIN-CON-DUCT", c. t. To conduct amiss ; to mismanage. 

MIX-CON-DUET, cv. & To behave amiss. 

MIS-CON-DUET'ED, pp. Iil-managed ; badly conducted. 

MIS-€ON-DUCT'ING, ppr. Mismanaging ; misbehaving. 

MIS-CON-JECTIURE, 2. A wrong conjecture or guess. 

MIS-C€ON-JEETIURE, vc. t. or i. To guess wrong. 

MIS-CON-STRUE TION, n. Wrong interpretation of words 
or things ; a mistaking of the true meaning. 

MIS-CONSTRUE, v.t. To interpret erruneously either 
words or things. Dryden. 

MIS-€ONTROED, pp. Erggneously interpreted. 

MIS-CONSTRU-ER, na. On€ who makes a wrong interp e 
tation. 

MIS-CONSTRU-ING, ppr. Interpreting wrongly. 

t MIS-CON-TIN'U-ANCE, n. Cessation ; intermission. 

MIS-COR-REE€T', v. t. To correct erroneously ; to mistake 
in altempting to correct another. Dryden. 

MIS-COR-RE€TI'ED, pp. Mistaken in the attempt to cor- 


rect. 

MIS-C€OUN'SEL, v. ¢. To advise wrong. Spenser. 

MIXCOUNT, v. t. To count erroneously ; to mistake in 
counting. 

MIS-COUNT’, vo. i. To make a wrong reckoning. 

MIS-EOUNT!, x. An erroneous counting or numbering. 

+ MIN'CRE-ANCE, ) x. Unbelief; false faith ; adherence 
MIS'GRE-AN-CY, | to a false religion. Spenser. 
INERE-ANT, xn. [Fr. mécréant.) 1. An infidel, or one 
who embraces a fi faith. 2. A vile wretch ; an unprin- 
cipled fellow. 

tMIS-CRE-ATE! a. Formed unnaturally or illegitimate- 

t MIS-CRE-A'ITED, ¢ ly; deformed. 

MIS-DATE!, x. A wrong date. 

MIS_DATE’, ov. &. To date erroneouety. 

MIS-DEED/, ». An evil deed ; 4 wicked action. 

MIS DEEM’, r. t. To judge erfoneously ; to misjudge ; te 

istake in judging. Spenser. 

MIS DELMBAN® Bri o behave ill. Skak. 

MIS-DE-MFAN‘OR, 2. 1. I behavior ; evil conduct ; fault ; 


ent. South.—2. In law, an offense of a tese 
rk poi fe than & crime. Crimes and misdemeanors 


t Odsolere. 


Mis 


are mere synonymous terms ; but, in commen weave, the 
word crime is made to denote offenses of a deeper and 
more atrocious dye, while small faults and omissions of 
leas consequence are comprised under the gentler name 
of misdemeunors. 

MIS DE-RIVE’, v. ¢. To turn or apply improperly. 

MIS-DE-SERT', n. IN] desert. Spenser. 

MIs: DE-VOTION, a. False devotion ; mistaken piety. 
MIS-DVET, ». Improper diet or tood. Spenser. 
13-DI-RE€T!, v. t. 1. To give a wrong direction to. 2. 
To direct to a wrong person or place. 

MiIs-DL REET'ED, pp. Directed wrong, or to 8 wrong per- 
son or place. 

MIS-DI-KECT ONG, ppr Directing wrong, or to a wrong 
person or place. 

MIS-DIS-PU-SI"TION, n. Disposition to evil. Bp. Hall. 
1S-DIS-TIN'GUISH, »v. ¢. To make wrong distinctions. 
MIS-DO/, 0. t«. To do wrong; to do amiss; to commit & 

crime or fault. Afilton. 

MIs-DOYER, «. One who does wrong ; one who commits a 
fault or crime. Spenser. : 

MIS-DO/ING, ppr. Doing wrong ; committing a fault or 
crime. 

MIS-DOMING, ». A wrong done; a fault or crime ; an of- 
fense. L’Estrange. 

t MIS-DOUBT', (mis-dout!) 0. ¢. To suspect of deceit or 
danger. Dryden. 

t MIS-DOUBT, 2. 1. Suspicion of crime or danger. Shek. 
2. Irresolution ; hesitation. Shak. 

¢ MIS-DUUBT'FYL, a. Misgiving. Spenser. 

MIs-DREAD*, (mis-dred’) n. Dread of evil. Bp. Hall. 

ISE, (meez) 2. [Fr. mis ; Norm. mise.) 1. In law,an fs 

sue to be tried at the grand assize. 2, Expense ; cost. 

3. A tax or tallage; in Mules, an honorary gift of the 
e to a new king or prince of Wales. 

f MIS-EASE’, x. Uneasiness ; want of ease. Chauecr. 
MIS. E-DITION, wn. Nota genuine edition. Bp. Jiu!'. 
IS-EM-PLOY!, v. t. Tu employ to no purpose, or to bad 


are Addison. 

mis. >M-PLOY'ED, (mis-em-ployd’) pp. Used to no pur- 
pose, or to a bad one. 

MIS EM-PLOY‘ING, ppr. Using to no purpose, or to a bad 


one. 

MIS-EM-PLOY MENT, a. [ll employment; application to 
ho purpose, or to a bad purpose. /fale. 

Mis-EN TRY, n. An erroneous entry or charge, as of an 
account. 

MI'SER, n. (L. miser.] 1. A miserable person ; one wretch- 
ed or afflicted ; [ods.] 2. A wretch ; a mean fellow 3 [0ds.] 
Shak. 3. Anextremely covetous person ; a sordid wretch ; 
a niggard ; one who in wealth makes himself miserable by 
the fear of verty. 

MIs-ER-A-BLE, a. [Fr. miserable; L. miserabiks.] 1. 
Very unhappy from grief, pain, calamity, poverty, appre- 
hension of evil, or other cause. 2. Very poor; worth- 
lesa. 3. Causing unhappiness or misery. 4. Very poor 
or inean. 5. Very poor or barren. 6. Very low or despi- 
cable, 

Mi* ER-A-BLE-NESS, x. State of misery ; poorness. 

MIS ER-A-BLY, ede. 1. Unhappily; calamitously. 2. 
Very poorly or meanly ; wretchedly. 3. In misery or un- 
happiness. 

MI/*E:R-LY, a. Very covetous ; sordid ; niggardly ; parsi- 
w onious. 

M'swER-Y, «. [L. miseria.} 1. 
pain of bodyor mind. 2. C 
evils which are the cause of smisery. 


ee 

t MIS-E-STEEM’, x. Disregard ; slight. 

MIx-ES’TI-MATE, v. ¢. To estimate erroneously. 

MIS-FALL, v.¢. To befall, as ill luck ; to happen to un- 
luckily. Spenser. 

MIS-FARKE’, 2. OU fare ; misfortune. Spenser. 

+ MIS-FARE’, v. 6. To be in an ill state. 

MIS-F ASH'ION, (mis-fish'un) v.t. Toform wrong. Hakeveill. 

MIS-FEA ANCE, (mis-fé/zanse) ». (Fr.] In law, a tres- 
max. a wrong done. Encyc. 

+MIS-FEIGN’, (mis fine!) ¢. i. To feign with an il) design. 

MIS-FORM/, 2. ¢. To make of an ill form ; to put in an ill 
shape. Sprneer, 

MIS-FOR TUNE, ». Ml fortune; ill luck; calamity ; an 
evil or cross accident. .@ddizon. 

MIS-FORTUNED, a. Unfortunate. Milton, 

Mts-GIVE/, (mis-giv’) 0. ¢. 1. To fill with doubt; to de- 
wive of confidence ; to fail; usually applied to the heart. 
. ‘To give or grant amiss; [ods. 

MIS-GIV'‘ING, ppr. Filling with doubt or distrust ; fail- 


tug 

MIx-GIV‘ING, na. A failing of confidence ; doubt ; distrust. 

Mis GOT’TEN, a. Unjuatly obtained. 

MIS-GOV'ERN, v. t. To govern ill ; to administer unfalth- 
ee VERN-ANCE, m 

MIS GOV'ERN- nm. Til government ; disorder ; irreg- 
niarity. Spenser. ; ; 


oe o— eee 


reat unhappiness ; extreme 
lity ; misfortane ; natural 
3. Covetousness ; 
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MIS 


MIS-GOV ERNED, pp. {. Il)-governed ; badly adminiastes 
ed. 2. Rade; unrestrained, Shak. 

MIS-GOWERN-MENT, n. t. I administration of poblie 
affairs. 2. [1] management in private affairs. 3. [rreg- 
wlarity ; disorder. 

MIS-GRAFF', c. t. To graft amirs. 

MIS-GR¢ UND, v.t. To found erroneously. Hall. 

MIS-GUID'ANCE, x. Wrong direction ; guidance into ew 
ror. wuth, 

MIS-GUItDE’, v.¢. To lead or gaide into error; to direct 


Hi. 

MIS-GUID‘ED. pp. Led astray by evil counsel or wrong di- 
rection. Prior. 

MIS-GUID/ING, ppr. Giving wrong direetion to ; leading 
into error. 

BIS'GUM n. An anguilliform fish about the size of a 

MIS'GURN, common eel, 

MIS-HAP!, n. IN chance; ill luck ; misfortune. Shak. 

MIS-HAPPEN, v. i. To happen ill. Spenser. 

MIS-HEAR‘, c. t. To mistake in hearing. 

MISH'MASH, mn. [Teut. msch-masch.| A mingle, or botch 


tech. 
MISH‘NA, «. Acollection or digest of Jewish traditions 
and explanations of Scripture. 
MISH'NI€, a. Pertaining or relating to the Mishna. 
MIS-IM-PROVE), el arch vw. t. Tu improve to a 
bad Sat nee to abuse. 
MIs-IM-PROV’ED, (mis-im-proovd') pp. Used toa bad pur- 


e. 

sist M-PROVE/MENT, (mis-tm-proow'ment) 2. 1) use or 
einploymeant ; improvement to a bad purpese. 

MIS-IN-FER’, v. ¢. To draw a wrong inference. 

MIS-IN-FORM, vr. t. To give erroneous information to; ® 
communicate an incorrect statement of facts. 

t MIS-IN-FORM), ¢. i. To make falxe information. 

MIS-IN-FORM-A‘TION, 2x. Wrong information ; false ar 
count or intelligence received. South. 

MIKLIN-FOR MED, (mis-in-forma’) pp. Wrongly informee 

MIs-IN-FOR M/ER, vn. One that gives wrong information 

MIS-IN-FORMING, ppr. Communicating erroneous ia 
formation to. 

MIS-IN-STRUE€T', ov. t. To instruct amiss. Hooker. 

MIS-IN-STRUE'TION, 2. Wrong instraction. More. 

MIS-IN-TEL/LI-GENCE, nx. Wrong information ; disagree 


ment. 

MIS-IN-TER!PRET, v. ¢. To interpret erroneously ; to un 
derstand or to explain in a wrong sense. 

Mis-IN-TER-PRE-TA'TION, . The act of interpreting 
erroneously. 

mie TERR a. Erroneously understood or ex 

ained. 

M STEEP RET EE, n. One who interprets errone 
ously. 

MIS-IN-TER/PRET-ING, - Erroneously interpreting. 

MIS-JOIN’, r. ¢. To join unfitly or improperly. Dryden. 

MIS-JOIN‘ED, (mis-joind’) pp. Improperly united. 

MIS-JOIN ING, ppr. Joining unfitly or improperly. 

MIS-JUDGE, cma judy) t. t. To mistake in judging of ; 8 
judge erroneoasly. L’Estran 

MIS-JUDGE’, (mis-judj’) v. t. 
false opinions or notions. 

MIS-JUDG ED, (mis-judjd') pp. Judged erroneously. 

MI8-JUDG@ING, ppr. Judging erroneously of; forming » 
wrong opinion or inference. 

MISJUDG'MENT, ». A wrong or unjast determination. 

MIS‘KIN, ». A little bagpipe. 

MIS-KIN‘DLE, v. ¢. To kindle amiss ; to inflame toa bas 
purpose. 

MIS-LAID’, pp. Laid in a wrong place, or place not recob- 
lected ; Jost. 

MIS-LAY', cr. t. 1. To lay in awrong place. Locke. 2. Te 
lay ina place not recollected ; to lose. Sacift. 

MIs-LAY'ER, nr. One that lays in a wrong place ; one that 
luees. Bacun, 

MIS-LAY'ING, ppr. Laying tn a wrong place, or place not 
remembcred , losing. 

MI8'LE, (miz’/}) v. t. [from mist, and properly seistle.) Te 
rain in very fine drops, like a thick mist. Gay. 

MIS'LE, vn. Small, misty rain. [See Mizeca.] In the Cre 
ven dialect, mislin. 

MIS-LFEAD’, v. t.; pret. and pp. misled. To lead into 8 
wrong way or path ; to lead astray ; to guide into error ; 
to cause to mistake ; to deceive. 

MIS-LEAD ER, x. One who leads into error. 

MI8-LEADING, ppr. Leading into error ; causing to err - 
deceiving. 

eR a (mis-lernd’) a. Not really or property 
earned. 

MIS-LED', pp. of mislead. Led into error; led a wrong 
way. 

MIS-LIKF;, v. t. To dislike ; to disapprove ; to have aver- 
sion to. Raleigh. 

MIS-LIKE’, x. Dislike; disapprobation ; aversion. 

MIS-LIK'ED, (mis-likt pp. Disliked ; disapproved. 


To err in judgment ; to forp 
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MIS 
Miy-LIK‘ER, 2. One that dislikes. 
Mi-LIK'ING, ppr. Disliking ; dieapproving. 


MIS-LIN. See Mesure. 
MIS-LIVE‘, (mis-liv’) v. i. To live amiss. Spenser. 
Is-LUEK‘, x. Ill luck; misfortune. 

Mis: LY, a. Raining in very small drops. 

MIS-MAN/AGE, ov. t. To manage ill ; to administer improp- 


erly. 
MIs-MAN‘AGE, 0.4 To behave ill; to conduct amiss. 
MIS-MAN AGED, pp. Il-managed or conducted. 
Mis- MAN AGE- , ®. lil or improper management ; 
ill conduct. 
MIs-MAN‘A-GER, an. One that manages ill. Burke. 
MIS-MAN/A-GING, ppr. Managing ill. 
MIS-MARK’, 0. t. To mark with the wrong token ; to mark 
erroneously. Collier. 
MIS-MARK’‘ED, (mis-markt’) pp. Wrongly marked. 
Mis-MARK/ING, ppr. Marking erroneously. 
MIS-MATCH, ov. ¢. To match unsuitably. Southern. 
MisS-MATCH/ED, (mis-matcht') pp. Unsuitably matched ; 


ill joined. 
MIS-MATCHIING, ppr. Matching in an unsuitable man- 


ner. 

Mis-MEAS’URE, (mis-mezhur) ve. Totneasure incorrectly. 

MIS-NAMB, v. 2. To call by the wrong hume. Boyle. 

MIS-N AM:ED, (mie-namd') pp. Called by a wrong name. 

MIS-NAM-ING, ppr. Calling by a wrong naire. 

MIS-NO‘MER, n. (Old Fr. mes and nomen, | In law, the 
mistaking of the true name of a person ; a inisaaming. 

? MIS-O-BE'DI-ENCE, 2». Erroneous obedience or disobe- 
dience. Milton. 

MIs OB-SERVE!, (mis-ob-zerv’) v. t. To observe inaccu- 
rately ; to mistake in observing. Locke. 

MI-SOG A-MIST, . [Gr. picew and yayos.] <A hater of 
marriage. 

* MI-SOGY-NIST, a. [Gr. peoew and yuv7.] A woman hat- 
er. { Unusual. er. 

@MI-SOG'Y-NY, x. Hatred of the female sex. 

Mix-00. PINION, n. Erroneous opinion. Bp. Hall. 

{ MIS-OR/DER, c. t. 1. To order ill; to manage erroneous- 
ty. 2. To manage ill; to conduct badby. Shuk, 

¢t MIS-OR/DER, n. [rregularity ; disurderly proceedings. 

MIS-OR/DER-LY, a. Irregular ; disorderly. Ascham. 

MIS-PELL!, MIS-PEND', &c. See (s-sPELL, Mrs- 


SPEND. 

#18-PER-SUADP), (mis- per-ewade') v.t. To persuade amiss, 
or to lead to a wrong notion. Hooker. 

WIS_PER-SUA'SION, n. A false persuasion ; wrong notion 
or opinion. Decay of Piety. _ 

MIS-PIK‘EL, n. Arsenical pyrites; an ore of arsenic. 

MIS-PLACE’, v. & 1. To put in a wrong place. 2. To place 
on an improper object. Sowth. 

MIS-PLA‘CED, (mis-plast’) pp. Put in a wrong place, oron 
an improper object. 

MIS-PLA'CING, ppr. Patting in a wrong place, or ona 
wrong object. 

MIS-PLEAD, v.¢ To err in pleading. Blackstone. 

MI S-PLEADING, ppr. Making a mistake in pleading. 

MIS-PLEADING. » A mistake in pleading. 

MiS-POINT’, v. t. To point improperly ; to err in punctua- 
tion. 

MIS-PRINT", vo. ¢&. To mistake in printing : to print wrong. 

MIS-PRINT’,. x. A mistake in printing ; a deviation from 


the copy. (Ck. Obs. 
MIS-PRINT’ED, pp. Erroneously printed. 
MIS-PRINT'ING, ppr. Printing wron 


MIS-PRISE/, or MIS-PRIZE’, ov. ¢. fir. mepris.)} 1. To 
mistake. Shak. 2. To slight or undervalue. 
MIS-PRISION, (mis-prizh‘un) 2. 1. Neglect; contempt.— 
2. In law, any high offense under the degree of capital, 
but nearly bordering thereon.—Misprision of treason con- 
sists in abare knowledge and concealment of treason, 
without assenting to it. 3. Mistake ; oversight; con- 
tempt ; [od8.)} 
MIS-PRO CEED ING, x. Wrong or irregular proceeding. 
MIS-PRO-FESS’, v. t. To make a false profeasion ; tomake 
pretensions to skill which is not possessed. 
MiIS-PRO-NOUNCE’, (mis-pro-nouns’) v. t. To pronounce 
erroneously. 
MIS-PRO-NOUNCE,, v. i. To speak incorrectly. 
MIS-PRO-NUN-CI-A‘TION, z. A wrong or improper pro- 
nunciation. Sieift. ; 
MIS-PRO-POR'TION, v. @ To err in proportioning one 
thing to another ; to join without due proportion. 
MI{S-PROUD, a. Viclously prond. Shak. 
Ix-QUO-TATION, n. An erroneous quotation ; the act 
of quoting wrong. 
MIS-Q'IOTE/, v. t To quote erroneously ; to cite Incor- 
rectly. 


MIR-«)! peas pp. Incorrectly quoted or cited. 
, 


MIS-QUOT'IN . Quoting or citing erroneously. 
MIS-RATF’,». t. To rate erroneously ; to estimate falsely. 
MIS-RE-CFIVE), v. t. To receive amim or improperly. 
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MIS-RE-CT'TAL, ». An inaccurate recital. 
MIS-RE-CITE,, o. & To recite erroneously. Bramhall, 
MIS-RE-CIT Eb, pp. Recited incurrectly. 
MIS-RE-CITING, ppr. Reciting erroneously. 
MIS-RECK ON, c. ¢. ‘To reckon or impute wrong. 
MIS-RECK‘ONED, pp. Reckuned or computed erroneously 
MIS-RECK'ON-ING, ppr. Reckoning wrong; and, as 8 
noUR, aN erroneous Computation. 
MIS-RE-LATE/, 0. t. To relate falsely or inaccurately. 
MIS-RE-LAT’ED, pp. Erroneously related or told. 
MIS-RE-LATIING, ppr. Relating ot telling erronecaaly. 
MIS-RE-LA'TION, zg. Erroneous relation or narration, 
MIS-KE-MEM‘BER, rv. ¢. To mistake in remembering ; rot 
to remember correctly. Boyle. 
MIS-RE-MEM BERED, - aancuratels recollected. 
MIS-RE-MEM BER-ING, ppr. Remembering inaccurately. 
MIS-RE-PORT', cv. 4. To report erroneously ; to give an in- 
correct account of. Locke. 
MIS-RE-PORT’, a. An erroneous report; a false or incor- 
rect account given. Souta. 
MIS-RE-PORT'ED, pp. Incorrectly reported. 
MIS-RE-PORT'ING, ppr. Reporting incorrectly. 
MIS-REP-RE-SENT!, rv. ¢. Tis fenresent falsely or incor- 
rectly ; to give a false or erroneous representation, either 
maliciously, imnorantly or careleasty. 
MIS-REP-RE-SEN-TA/TION, nv. 1. The act of giving a 
false or erroneous representation. 2 A false or incorrect 
account given. 
MIS-REP-RE-SENT’ED, pp. Falsely or erroneously repre- 


sented. 

MIS-REP-RE-S@ENT'ER, ». One who gives a false or er- 
roneous account. 

MIS-REP-KRE-SENT'ING, ppr. Giving a falee or erroneous 
representation. 

MIS-RE-POTE, v. t. To have in wrong estimation. 

MIS-RF-POT’ED, . ora. Erroneously reputed. 

MIS-ROLE/, 2, 1. Disorder; confusion; tumult from in 
subonlination. Pope. 2. Unjust domination, 

MIS-ROLY, a. Unruly; ungovernable ; turbulent, 

MIS, n. [supposed by Bailey to be contracted from mis- 
tress, But probably it is from the Armoric mescil,a young 
lady, or contracted from Fr. demviselle.) 1. The title of a 
young woman or girl, 2 A kept mistress ; a prostitute 
retained ; a concubine. 

Miss, v. t. Fok mixsian; 1).,G. missen.] 1. To fail in 
aim ; to fail of reaching the object ; not to hit. 2. To fail 
of tindiug the right way ; toerr in attempting to find. 3. 
To fail of obtaining. 4. To leam or discover that some- 
thing is wanting, or not where it was supposed to be. 5. 
To be without; [o+s.} 6. To omit; to pass by ; to go 
without ; to fail to have. 7. To perceive the want of. 8. 
To fail of seeing or finding. 

MISS, v.%. 1. T'o fail to hit; to fly wide ; to deviate from 
the true direction. 2. Not to succeed ; to fail. 3. To fail ; 
to miscarry, as by accident. 4. To fail to obtain, learn 
or find. 5. To fail; to mistake. 

MISS, n. 1. Loss; want. 2. Mistake ; error; [little used.] 
3. Harm from mistake ; [vs.] 

MISSAL, n. [It. messale ; Fr. missel.]) The Romish mass- 
hook. Stillingficet. 

MIS-SAY!, ov. t. To say wrong ; to slander. [Little used.) 
Speneer, 

MIS-SAY’, v. i. Tos il]. Spenser. 

MIS-SAY ING, 2. Wrong expreasion. Milton. 

MIS-SEEM, 7. i. 1. To make a false appearance. Spenser 
2. ‘To misbecome ; [obs.] Spenser. 


ee { n. A species of thrush. 


9 

MIS‘SEL-BIRD 

t MIS'ISEL-DINE, », The mistletoe Barret. 
MIS-SEM/BLANCE, n. False resemblance. Spelman, 
MIS SENDS c. t. To send amiss or incorrectly. 
MIS-SERVE/, (mis-serv’) v. t. To serve unfaithfully. 


MIS-SLULAPE/, nr. ¢. To shape ill; to give an ill form to; ta 


deform. Spenser. 

MIs-SHAP ED, (mis-shapt’) ) pp. EMaer deformed ; 
ugly. 

ppr. Giving an ill shape to. 


MIS-SHAP/EN 
MIS-SHAP/ING 
missilis.} Thrown or sent, or that may 


MISSILE, a. (L. 
be thrown. 
MISSING, ppr. 1. Failing to hit, to reach or to find ; die- 
covering to be wanting. 2. a. Lost; absent from the 
place where it was expected to be found ; wanting. 
MIS’SION, x. [L. missio.]) 1. A sending or being sent, 
nsually the latter ; a being sent or solease by authority, 
with certnin powers for transacting business; comm 
sion. 2. Persons sent; any number of persons appoint- 
ed by authority to perform any service ; particularly, the 
persons sent to pagate religion. 3. Dismission ; dis- 
charge from service fob. 4. Faction ; party ; [obs.] 
MI-/SION-A-RY, a. ( . missionaire.] One sent to propa- 
ate religion. 
MISNION-A-RY, a. Pertaining to missions. ; 
MISSION-ATE, v. i. To perform the services of a misnion 
ary. 4n unauthorized word, sometimes used tn America. 


OH asSH; FH as in this. { Obsolete. 


MIS 


MIS-SION-ER, for missionary. 
Is-SIVE, a. (Fr.] 1. Such as te sent. 2 Thrown or 
sent, or such as may be sent. Dryden. 
MIN'SIVE, n. A letter sent, or a rnessenger. Bacon, 
MIS-SPE AK‘, v. «. ‘To err or mistake in speaking. 
MIS-SPEAK/, v. ¢. To utter wrong. Donne. 
MIS-SPELL’, 0.¢. To spell wrong ; to write or utter with 
wrong letters. 
MIS-SPELL/ED, (mts-speld’) ) pp. Spelled wrong, or with 
M1IS-SPELT' wrong letters. 
MIS-SPELL‘ING, ppr. Spelling wrong. 
MIS-SPELL/ING, ». A wrong spelling; false orthogra- 


hy. 
uls’sPEND’, v.t. 1. Tospend amiss; to waste or con- 
sume to no purpose, or to a bad one. 2 To waste. 
MIS-SPEND‘ER, x. One that consumes prodigally or im- 
roperly. Norris. 
MIS-SPEND'‘ING, ppr. Spending to no purpose, or to a bad 


one. 
MIS-SPENSE’, (mis-spens’) ». A spending Improperty ; a 


wasting. 

MIS-SPENT’, ppr. Ill-epent ; expended or consumed to no 

rpose, or to a bad one. 

MIs-SPOK EY viisind : ‘ad 

MIS-HPOKIEN, | #P+ Veteredor spoken amiss. 

MIS STATE’, v.t. To state wrong; to make an erroneous 
representation of facts 

MIS-STAT’ED, pp. Stated erroneously. 

MISSTATEMENT, a. A wrong statement; an erroneous 
representation, verbal or written. 

MIS-STAT‘ING, ppr. Stating falsely or erroneously. 

MIS‘SY, x. The sulphate of irun calcined. 

MIST, 2. [Sax., D. mist.) 1. Water falling in very nu- 
merous, but dne, and almost imperceptible drops. 2. 
ba which dims or darkens, and obscures or intercepts 
vision. 

MIST, v. t. To cloud ; to cover with vapor. Shak. 

MIST-EN-CUM'BERED, a. Loaded with mist. J. Ber- 


low. 

MIS-TAK'A-BLE, ¢«. That may be mistaken. 

MIS-TAKE’, v.t. 1. To take wrong; to conceive or un- 
derstand erroneously ; to misunderstand or misappre- 
hend. 2. To take one thing or person for another, 

MIS-TAKE’, o.2. To err in opinion or judgment. 

MIS-TAKE/, 2. 1. An error in opinion or judgment; mis- 
conception, 2 A slip; a fault ; an error. 

MIS-TAK’EN. In the use of this participle, there is a pe- 
culiarity which ought to be carefully noticed. When 
used of persons, it signifies to be in an error, to be wrong i 
as, Lam mistaken, you are mistaken, he is mistaken, But 
when used of things, it signifies misunderstood, nisconcere- 
ed; as, the sense of the pussage is mistaken, that is, not 
rightly understood. 

MIx-TAK EK, a. One that mistakes or misunderstands. 

MIX-TAK/ING, per. Making a mistake; erring from the 
truth ; misconceiving. 

MIs TAK ING, rv. An error; a mistake. Hall. 

MIS-TAK ING-LY, adv. Erronecously ; falsely. Boyle. 

MIS-TAUGHT’, pp. Wrongly taught. L’F-strange. 

MIS-TRACH’, 0. ¢. To teach wrong; to instruct errone- 
ously. Sanderson. 

MIX-TEACILING, ppr. Instructing erroneously. 

MIS-TELL, rv. t. To tell erroneously. 

MIS-TEM PER, v. t. To temper ill ; to disorder. 

MIS-TEM’PERED, pp. Tempered ill. 

MIS'TER, 2. [The pronunciation of this word is probably 
from the Welsh, German or Dutch dialect, See Mastgr.] 
The common ttle of addrese to gentlemen, and to men of 
all classes. In writing, it is expressed by the abbrevia- 
tion .Vr. 

+ MISTER, 0. t. [Sw. mesta.] To occasion loss. 

MIS-TERM!, c. ¢ To term or denominate erroneously. 

Mix-TERM ED, (mis-termd’) pp. Wrongly denominated. 

MIS-TERM NG, ppr. Denominating erronovusly. 

MIST'FUL, a. Clouded with nist. 

MIS-TUENK', 2. 6. To think wrong. [Little ueed.] Shak. 

MIS-THOUGIT, pp. Of inisthink. Thought wrong of. 

MIX-TIME’, v. ¢. To time wrong; not to adapt to the 
time, 

MIs-TIMF’, v. i. To neglect the proper time. 

MIS TIMED, (mistimd' pp. lil-timed; done at a wrong 
time, 

MI~-TTM ING, ppr. [-timing ; doing unseasonably. 

MIST-I-NESS, «. A state of being misty ; a state of thick 
run in very small drops. Bacon, 

MIS: TION, a. (LL. méivtus, mirtus.] 1. A state of being 
mixed. 2. Mixture; amingling. Boyle, 

MIS-TITLE, vo. ¢. To call by a wrong title or name. 

MIS-TPTLED. p. Wrongly named. 

MIS ‘TLE, (miz4) v.i. To fall in very fine drops, as rain. 
See Missie. 
MIs TLE-TOE, 

Mix LE-TOE, 
trees, and was 


n, (Sax. mistclta.) A plant 
Grane. 5 shrub wat Giaes on 
d in great veneration by the [ruids. 
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MIST'LIKE, a. Resembling mist. Shed. 
MIS-TOLD, pp. Erroneously told. See Tare 
MIS-TOOK:, pret. of mistake. 

MIS-TRAIN‘, v. t. To train or educate amins, 

MIS-"TRANS-LATES, eo. ¢t. To translate ecroneously. ; 

MIS-TRANS-LAT’ED, pp. Erroneously rendered into aa. 
other language. 

MIS-TRANS-LATING, ppr. Transtating ineorrectly. 

MIS-TRANS-LA‘TION, ». An erroneous transtation oF 
version. : 

MIS'TRESS, x. [Fr. mattresse ; It. masstra, macstressa. | 
1. A woman who governs. 2. The femue head of a fam 
ily. 3. hat which governs; a sovereign. 4. One that 
commands, or has poswession and sovereignty. 5. A fe- 
male who is well skilled in any ting. 6. A woman 
teacher; an instructresa ofa schow. 7. A woman belov- 
ed and courted. 8. A wonan in ke-piug for lewd pur. 

. 9. A term of contemptuous addrexa. 
MIS TRESS, v. ¢. To wait upon a mistress ; to be court 


ing. 

MIS*T RESS_PIR-CE, n. Chief ornament ; capital distine 
tion, as applied to a woman. Lord Herbert. 

MIs‘TRESS-SHIP, 2. Female rule or dominion. 

MIS-TRUST’, a. [Dan. mutrist.) Want of confidence og 
trust ; suspicion. Milton. 

MIS-TRUST", vt. [Dan. mistroer.] To suspect ; to doubt ; 
to regard with jealousy or suspicion. 

MI8-TRUST'ED, pp. Suspected. 

MI8-TRUST'FUL, a. Suspicious ; doubting ; wanting coa- 
fidence in. Waller. 

MIS-TRUST'FUL-NESS, x. Suspicion ; doubt. 

MIS-TRUST/FUL-LY, adr. With suspicion or doubt. 

MIS-TRUST'ING, ppr. Suspecting ; having no confidenes 


in. 

MIS-TRUST'ING-LY, adv. With distrust or suspicion. 

MIS-TRUST-LESS, a. Unsuspecting ; unsuspicious. 

MIS-TONE’, rv. t. To tune wrong ur erroneously ; to put out 
of tune. Skelton. 

MIS-TURN’, v. ¢. To pervert. 
IS-TOQ'TOn, v. t. To instruct amiss. 

MIST’Y, a. 1. Overspread with mist ; filled with very mi 
nute drops of rain. 2. Dim; obscure ; clouded. 

MIS-UN-DER-STAND*, 0 ¢. To misconceive ; to mistake 
to take in a wrong sense. Addison. , 

MIS-UN-DER-STAND/ING, ppr. Mistaking the meaning. 

MIS-UN-DER-BTAND ING, na. 1. Misconeeption ; mistake 
of the meaning ; error, Bacon. 2. Disagreement ; differ 

ence; dissension. Sizift. 

MIS-UN-DER-STOOD, pp. Misconceived ; mistaken ; un- 
derstood erroneously. South, 

MIS-US'AGE, (mis-ya/zaje) n. Tl) usage ; abuse. 

MIS-USE’, (mis-yaze’) r. ¢. (Fr. mesuser.] 1. To treat ov 
use improperly , to use to a bad purpose. .VWilter. 2. To 
abuse ; to treat ill. 

MIS-USE’, Cede dase n. 1. Hi treatment ; improper use 
employment to a bad purpose. 2. Abuse ; ill treatment 
3. aoe application ; misapplication ; erroneous use. 

MIS-US'ED, (mis-yazd') pp. Improperly used or applied ; 
misapphed ; misemployed ; abused. 

MIS-US/ING, (mis-yd’/zing) ppr. Using improperly ; abes 
ing ; misapplying. 

MIS-VOUCH, v.t. To vouch falsely. 

t MIS-WEAR!, ce. t. To wear ill. Baron. 

MIS-WEID, cr. ¢. To wed improperly. 

MIS-WED DED, pp. Til-matched. 

MIS-WEEN!, #. 1. To misjudge ; to distrust. Spenser. 

+ MIS-WEND, 0. i. To go wrong. Spenser. 

MIS-WRITE’, c. t. To write incorrectly. Rp. Cosn. 

MIS-WROUGHT), (mis-rawt’) a. Badly wrought. 

MIS’Y. See Missy. 

MIS-YOKE’, vr. ¢. To yoke improperly. Milton. 

MIS-.Z7.EAL/OUS8, (mis-zel'us) a. Actuated by false zeal. 

MITE, an. (Sax. mite; Fr. mite.) J. A very small insect of 
the genus acarus.—2. In Scripture, a small piece of money, 
the quarter of a denarius, or about seven English far- 
things. 3. Any thing proverbially very small; a very 
little particle or quantity. 4. The twentieth pan of s 
grain. 

MI-TEL'LA, 2. A plant. 

MITHI€. See Mytuic. 

MITHURI-DATE, xn. In pharmacy, an antidote against 
son. it takes its name from Mithridates, king of Pontes, 
the inventor. 

MITH-RI-DATT€, a. Pertaining to mithridate, or its im 
ventor, Mithridates. 

MIT'I-GA-BIE, a. That may be mitigated. Barrow. 

MIT'I-GANT, a. (L. mitigans.) 1. Softening ; lenient; 
lenitive. 2. Diminishing ; easing ; as prin. 

MIT'I-GATE, o. t. [L. mitigo.] 1. To alleviate, as suffer 
ing ; to assuage ; to lessen. 2. To make less severe. 3. 
To abate ; to make less rigorous; to moderate. 4. To 
cempes 5 to moderate ; to soften in harshness or severity. 
5. To calm ; to appease ; to mouerate. 6. To diminish ; 


to render more tolerable. 7. To reduce in amount og 


f Obsolete. 


MOB 
severity. 8. To soften, or make mild and acceasible ; in 


a litcral sense, 


MIII-GA-TED, pp. Softened ; alleviated ; moderated ; di- 
minished. 
. Softening ; alleviating ; tempering ; 


MITI-GA-TING, 
eee | ; abat ng 
MIT -I-GA'TION, a. [L. mitigatio.] Alleviation ; abatement 
or diminution of any thing painful, harsh, severe, afflict- 
ive or calamitous. 
MIT’‘I-GA-TIVE, u. Leniti ‘e; tending to alleviate. 
MIT'I-GA-TOR, n. He or that which mitigates. 
MITRE, ) a. [l[t., Sp. mitra; Fr. mitre.] 1. A sacerdotal 
MYITER,}$ ornament worn on the head by bishops and 
certain abbots on solemn occasions.—2. In architecture, 
an angie of 45°.—3. In Irish history, & sort of base money 
or coin.—4. Figuratively, the dignity of bishops or abbots. 
pina Poh a 1. To adorn with a mitre. 2. Touniteatan 
of 45°. 
RED, pp. or a. 1. Wearing a mitre. 2. Honored with 
the iwilege of wearing a mitre. 3. Cut or joined at an 
an , 


a. [Fr. mitaine.] 1. A cover for the hand, worn 
cold or other injury. 2. A cover for the 
arm only.— 7 handle without mittens, to treat roughly ; a 


apes kre | Set 

MI ENT, a. (L. muttens.] Sending forth ; emitting. 

T’TI-MUS, n. | L. wesend.} 1. In lac, warrant from a 
justice of commitment to prison. 2 A writ for removing 
records from one court to another. 

MI'T'U, 2. A fow! of the turkey kind, found in Brazil. 

MI‘TY, a. (from mite.] Having or abounding with mites. 

MIX. c. t.; pret. and pp. mized, or mizt. [Sax. miscan; G. 
mischen ; LL. misceo, miztum.] 1. To unite or biend pro- 
miscuously two or more ingredients into a mass or com- 
pound. 2. To join; to associate ; to unite with in com- 
pany. 3. To join; tomingle. 4. Tounite with a crowd 
or multitude. 

MIX, v. i. 1. To become united or blended promiscuously 
in @ mass or compound. 2. To be joiued or associated. 
MIXED Pe 1. United in a promiscuous mass or compound ; 
blended ; joined ; mingled ; associated. 2. a. Promiacu- 

ous ; consisting of various Kinds or different things. 

MIX‘EN, wn. A dunghill ; a laystall. Johnson. 

MIX‘ER, nx. One who mixes or mingles. 

MIX-ING, ppr. Uniting or blending in a mass or compound ; 
joining in company ; associating. 

MIX-T1-LIN’E-AL, ) 6. [L. mictus and linea.) Containing 

MIX-TI-LIN/E-AR, } a mixture of lines. 

MIX‘TION, n. [Fr.; L. mictus.) Mixture; promiscuous 
assemblage. Brorcn. 

MIX‘T‘LY, adv. With mixture. Bacon. - 

MIXTURE, n. [L. miztura.] 1. The act of mixing, or state 
of being mixed. 2. A mass or compound, consisting of 
different ingredients blended without order. 3. The in- 
gredient added and mixed.—4. In pharmacy, a liquid 
medicine.—5. Inchemisztry, the blending of several ingre- 
dients without ap alteration of the substances. In comdi- 
natwn, the substances unite by chemical attraction, and 
loaing their distinct properties, they form a compound 
differing in its properties from either of the ingredients. 

MIZ'M AZE, rv. A cant word for a maze or labyrinth. 

MIZIZEN, (miz'n) x. [It. mezzana.] In sea-language, the 
aftermost of the fixed sails of a a 

MIZ’/ZEN-MAST, n. The mast which supports the after- 
sails, and stands nearest to the stern. 

MIZ'ZLE, ». Small rain. 

MIZ ZLE, v.i. To mistie. See Mtstie. 

MIZ'ZY, 2. A bog or quagmire. Airsrorth. 

MN E-MON'TE, (ne-mon‘ik) a. Assisting the memory. 

MN E-MON'IES, a. aGr pynuovxos.| The art of memory ; 

recepts and rules for assisting the memory. 

tMo, a. (Sax. ma; Scot. me.] More, Spenser. 

OAN, vc. t. (Sax. menan.] To lament ; to deplore ;. to be- 
wail with an audible voice. 

MOAN, v.14. To grieve ; to make lamentations. 

MOAN, x. Lamentation; audible expression of sorrow ; 


ief ex in words or cries. 
MOANED, pp. Lamented ; deplored. 
MOAN’FUL, a. Sorrowful ; expressing sorrow. 


MOAN'FUL-LY, ado. With lamentation. 

MOANI‘ING, ppr. Lamenting ; bewailing. 

MOAT, n. (Ir. mota ; Fr. motte.) In fortification, a ditch or 
deep trench round the rampart of a castle or other fortified 


ace. 

MOAT, v. t. To surround with a ditch for defense. 

MOB, x. {from L. modilis.] 1. A crowd or promiscuous 
multitude of people, rude, tumultuous and disorderly. 2. 
A disorderiy assembly. 3. A huddled dreas. 

MOB, v.t. 1. To attack in a disorderly crowd ; to harass 
tumultuously. 2. To wrap up in a cowl or vail. 

MOB BISH, a. Like a mob ; tumultuous ; mean ; vulgar. 

MOB‘€AP, x. [D. mop.] A plain cap or head-dress for fe- 


males. 
+ MOBILE, a. [Fr.] Movable. Skelton. 
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amOD 
At [ Fr. ; L. mobdidis.) The mob ; the populace. 


Pri‘mum mobi-le,». [L.] In the ancient astronomy, a ninth 
heaven or sphere, supposed to be beyond the tixed stars, 
and to be the first mover of all the lower spheres. 

MOBILITY, a. [Fr. modilité ; L. modulitas.] 1. Rusceptl- 
bility of motion ; capacity of being moved. 2% Aptitude 
to motion ; activity ; iness tc move.—3. In cant lan- 
guage, the populace. 4. Fickleness ; inconstancy. 

MOB'LE, (mob bl) v. ¢. To wrap the head in a hood. Shah 

MO€GIEA-SON, a. A shoe or cover for the feet, without a 
sole ; the customary shoe worn by the native indians. 

MO'CHA-STON E, x. [from AMucka.}] Dendritic agate. 

MOE€K, o.t. [Fr. moquer.] 1. To tate in contempt or 
derision ; to mimick for the ouke of derision ; to deride by 
miinicry. 2. To deride; tolaughat ; to ridicule ; to treat 
with scorn or contempt. 3. To defeat; to illude ; to dis- 
appuint ; to deceive. 4. To foul ; to tantalize ; to play on 
in contempt. 

MOEK, v. i. To make sport In contempt or In jest, or to 
speak jestingly. 

O€K, nw. 1, Ridicule ; derision ; sneer ; an act manifesting 
contempt. 2, Imitation ; inimicry ; ! tle used. | 

MOCK, a. Fale; cvunterteit ; > imitating reality, 
but not real. 

MOUtK'-LEAD, or MOCK!-ORE, 2. A sulpharet of zink, the 
same as blend, which see. 

MO€K:-OR-ANGE, n. A plant of the genus philadelphus. 

MOCK!-PRIV/ET, n. A plant of the genus phillyrea. 

MO€K’/A-BLE, a. Exposed to derision. [Little used.) Shak. 

Cane? n. Mockery. Flyot. ; 
O€KED, pp. Imitated or mimicked in derision ; laughed 
at; ridiculed ; defeated ; illuded. 

MOCK'ER, n. 1. One that mocks ; a scorner ; 8 scoffer ; & 
derider. South. 2. A deceiver ; an impostor. 

MOCK’ER-Y, 2. 1. The act of deriding and exposing fo 
contempt, by mimicking the wor 1s or actions of anothes 
2. Derision ; ridicwe; sportive insult o1 contempt; con 
temptuous merriinent at persons or things. 3. Sport 
subject of laughter. 4. Vain imitation or effort; tha 
which deceives, disappoints or frustrates. 5. imitation 
counterfeit appearance ; false show. 

MOCKIE-SON,. a. The name of a serpent. 

MOE€K/ING, ppr. linitating in contempt inimicking ; ridi 
culing by mimicry , treating with sneers and scorn ; 
feating ; deluding. 

OCK'ING, xa. Derision ; insult. 

MOE€K!ING-BIRD, x. The mocking thrush of America ; a 
bird of the genus furdus. 

MUOEKIING-LY, adr. By wry of derision ; in contempt. 

MOC€CK/ING-STOE€K, n. A butt of sport. 

MO€CIKLE. See MicKxe. 

MO/DAL, a. Consisting in mode only; relating to form ; 
having the form without the essence or reality. 

MO-DAL/I-TY, n. The quality of being modal, or being ip 
form only. 

MOD'DER, n. A wench, or girl. Huloet. 

MODE, vn. [Fr. mode ; L. modus; Sp., It. modo.] 1. Man- 
ner of existing or ie manner; method ; form ; fash. 
jon; custom, way. 2. Gradation, degree. 3. Btate; 

uality. Shak.—4. In metaphyaca, the dependence or af. 
fection of a substance.—5. In music, a regular disposition 
of the air and accompaniments relative to certain princi 
1} sounds.—6. In grammar, a particular manner of con 
MN ating verbs; usually written mood. [See Moop.}] 7 
A kind of silk. ' 

MODEL, (mod'dl) ». [Fr. modelle.} 1. A pattern of som 
thing to be made ; any me of a particular form, shape 
construction, intended for imitation ; a simall pattern; a 
form in miniature. 2. A mold; something intended to 
give shape to castings. 3. Pattern; example. 4. Stand- 
ard; that by which a thing is to be measured.—5 In 
painting and sculpture, that which is tc be copied or imi 
tated. 6. A pattern; any thing to be imitated. 7. A 
copy ; representation ; eomething made in imitation of 


real life. 

MOIMEL, v. t. [Fr. modelcr.] To plan or form in a partica- 
Jar manner ; to shape ; to fmitate in planning or peeiinl 

MODELED, pp. Formed according to a model ; planned ; 
shaped ; formed. 

MOD'EL-ER n. A planner; a contriver. Spectator. 

MOD'EL-ING, ppr. Forming according to a model ; plan- 
ning ; ab shaping. 

+ MOD ER-A-BLE, a. [L. moderabilis.] Temperate ; meas- 
urable ; governable. 

MODER-ATE, a. [L. moderatus.] 1. Literally, limited ; 
restrained ; hence, temperate ; observing reasonable 
bounds in {ndulgence. 2, Limited in quantity ; not ex- 

3. Restrained in passion, ardor or 


ceasive or expensive. 
temper; not violent. 4. Not extreme in opinion. 5. 


Placed between extremes ; holding the mean or middle 
ee 6. Temperate j not extremes violent or rigorous 

. 8 Not swift. 
ODER ATE: #00 i To restrain from excess of any kind; 
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to reduce from a state of vialesce ; to leaven ; toallay , to 
repress. 4. To temper; to make temperate ; to qualif . 

dUD ER-ATE, v. i. ‘I'o become less violent, severe, rigor- 
vws or intense. 

MOD ER-A ‘TED, pp. Reduced in violenca, rigor or intensi- 
ty ; allayed i lessened ; tempered ; quulified. 

MOIDER-ATE-LY, adv. 1. 'lemperately ; mildly ; without 
vivlence. 2 Ina middle degree ; not excessively. 

MOD ER-ATE-NESS, a. State of being moderate ; temper- 
ateness ; 8 middie state between extremes. 

MOD/ER-A-TING, pyr. Reducing in violence or excess ; al- 
laying ; te ring ; ming more mild. 

MOD-LR-A'TION, 2. JL. moderato.) 1. The state of being 
moderate, or of keeping a due mean between extremes or 
excess of violence. 2. int of vivlent passions or in- 
dulgence of appetite. 3. Calmness of mind ; equanimity. 
4. Frugality in expenses. 

MOD-ER-ATOR, x. 1. He or that which moderates or re- 
strains. 2. The person who presides over a meeting or 
assembly of people to preserve order, and regulate the 
proceedings. 

MU'\EK-A/TOR-SHIP, x. The office of a moderator. 

MODERN, a. (Fr. moderne ; It., Sp. moderne.) 1. Pertain- 
ing to the present time, or time not long past ; late ; re- 
cent; not ancient or remote in past time. 2. Common ; 
mean; vulgar ; [obs.] 

MOVERN-ISM, n. Modern practice ; something recently 
formed, particularly in writing. Sicyt. 

MUD‘ERN-IST, a. One who admires the moderns. 

Ait ‘DIEKN-IZE, v. t. To render modem ; to adapt ancient 
compositions to modern persons or things, or rather to 
adapt the ancient style or idiom to modern style and 


taste. 
MOD/ERN-IZED, pp. Rendered conformable to modern 


usage. 

MOD ERN-IZ-ER, ». He that renders modem. 

MOD‘ERN-IZ-ING, ppr. Rendering modern. 

{ MODERN-LY adv. In modern times. Milton. 
OMWEKN-NESS, x. The quality of being modern ; recent- 
ness ; uovelty. 

MOD‘ ERNB, nx. plu. Those who have lived in times recent- 
ly past, or are now living ; opposed to the ancients. 

MOWEST, «a. [Fr. modeste; L. modestus.] 1. Properly, 
restrained by a sense of propriety ; hence, not forward or 
bold ; not presumptuous or arrogant; not boastful. 2. 
Not bold or forward. 3. Not loose ; not lewd. 4. Mod- 
erate ; not excessive or extreme ; not extravagant. 

MOD EST-LY, adv. 1. Not boldly ; not arrogantly or pre- 
suinptuously ; with due respect. 2. Not loosely or wan- 
tonly ; decently. 3. Not excessively ; not extrava- 


nuy. 

MODESTY, wn. [L. modestia.] 1. That lowly temper 
which accompanies a moderate estimate of one’s own 
worth and importance. 2. Modesty, as an act or series of 
acts, consista in bumble, unobtrusive deportment. J. 
Moderation ; decency.—4. In females, modesty has the 
like ch=racter as in males; but the word is used also as 
synon, mous with chastity, or purity of manners. 

MOD'ES'1T-Y-PLECE, n. A narrow lace wurn by females 
over the bosom. Addtsun. 

MO-DI-A'TION, x». [L. modiatio.} A measure. 

t{MOU-DICL-TY, n. [Fr. modicité, from L. mudicus.] Moder- 
ateness ; meanness ; littlenesa. Cut grave. 

¥ D1-CUM, x. [L.] A little; a sunt quantity. Dryden. 

MUOU'‘I-FI-A-BLE, a. That may be moditied or diversified 
by various forms and differences. Locke. 
MO-DIIl-€A-BLE, a. Diversifinble by various modes. 

D-I-FI-CA‘TION, x. 1. The act of modifying, or giving 
to any thing new forms, or differences of externa) quali- 
ties or modes. 2. Particular form or manner. 

MOD!'I-FIED, pp. 1. ee. in form or external qualities ; 
varied ; diversified. 2. Moderated ; tempered ; qualified 
in exceptionable parts. 

MOD!I-FI-ER, 2. He or that which modifies. 

MODI-FY, vo. t. (Fr. modifier ; L. modificor.] 1. Tochange 
the form or external qualities of a thing ; to shape ; to give 
a new form ens to. 2. To vary ; to give a new form 
to any thing. 3. To moderate ; to qualify ; to reduce in 
extent or degree. 

MOD'I-FY, cv. t. To extenuate. L’F strange. 

MOD I-FY-ING, ppr. Changing the external qualities ; giv- 
ing a new form to; moderating. 

MO-DILL‘ION, (mo-dil'yun) n. [It. modiglione ; Fr. modil- 
lon.) In architecture, an ornament in the cornice of the 
Tonic, Corinthian and Composite columns. 

MO DISH, a. According to the mode or customary manner ; 
fashionable. Dryden. 

m0'DISH-LY, adv. Fashionably ; in the customary mode. 
Locke. 

MO‘DISH-NESS, x. 1. The state of being fashionable. 2. 
Affectation of the fashion. Johnson. : 

MOD'U-LATE, ¢.¢. [L. medulor.] 1. To form sound toa 
certain key, or to a certain proportion. 9%. To vary or in- 
flect sand in a natural, customary or musical manner. 
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MOD‘U-LA-TED, pp. Forined to u ic.iu.. key 5 varted, 
inflected. 

MODU-LA-TING, ppr. Forming to a certain proportion ; 
varying ; inflecting. 

MOD-U-LA'TION, x. [L. modulauo; Fr. modulauon.}) 1 
The act of forming any thing tu a certain proportion, & 
"The act of intlecting the voice in reading or speaking ; a 
rising or falling of the voice.—3. In ntaeic, the art of com- 
posing melody or harmony agreeable to We laws pre- 
scribed. 4. Sound modulated ; melody. 

MOUDU-LA-TOR, a. He or that which modulates. 

MODULE, x. (Fr. ; L. modulus.| 1. A model or represen- 
tation.—2. In architecture, acertain measure or size, taken 
at pleasure, for regulating the proportiun of columus, and 
the symmetry or disposition of the whole building. 

MODULE, c. t. To mudel ; to shape ; to modulate, 

MODUS, n. [L.} A compensation tor tithes; an equivalent 
given to a parson or vicar, by the owners of , in lew 
of tithes. 

MODWALL, «. A bird. 

MOE, nu. A distorted mouth. See Mow. 

MO, a. More. Hovker. 
{[0-GUL/, x. The name of a prince or emperor of the nation 
in Asia called Moguls, or Monguls, 

MOVILAIR, xn. [G. mokr ; Fr. moiwre.] The hair of a kind of 
gout in ‘Turkey. 

MO-HAIR-SHELL, x. In conchology, & peculiar species of 


voluta, 

MO-HAM!'ME-DAN, «a. Pertaining to Mohammed or Ma- 
hamet. 

MO-ISAM'ME-DAN, x. A follower of Mobammed, the 
founder of the religion of Arabia and Persia. 

MO-HAM'ME-DAN-ISM, x. The religion or doctrines and 
precepts of Mohammed, contained in the Koran 

MO-HAM/ME-DAN-IZE, ov. ¢. To render conformable to 
the modes or principles of the Mohammedans. 

MOHAWK, ) x. The appellation given to certain raffians 

MO/HOCK, who infested the streets of London. 

t MOV'DER, »v.t. To puzzle ; to perplex ; to confuund ; to 
distract. 

MOI'DORE, x. A gold coin of Portugal, valued at 96, a: 


£1. 7s. sterling. 
. moitié.] The half; one of two equal 


MOVE-TY, x. 
parts. Addison. 

MOIL, v.t. [Fr. mowller.] 1. To daub; to make dirty: 
[litrle used.] 2. To weary. Chapman. 

MOIL, v. i. [L. molior.] To labor; to toil ; to work with 
painful eftorts. Dryden. 

MOUIL, n. [Sax. mal.] A spot. 

1OIST, a. (Fr. moite, for moiste.) 1. Moderately wet ; 
damp; a8, & motst atmusphere or air. 2. Containing 
water or other liquid in a pe aay degree. 

MOIST'EN, (mois'n) v. ¢. To make damp; to wet in a 
smal) degree. Bacon. 

MOIST, as n verd, is obsolete. 
1OIST:- ENED, (mois'nd) yp. Made wet in a small degree. 

MOIST’ EN-ER, (mois'ner) 2. He or that which mowstens, 

MOIST’EN-ING, (mois'ning) ppr. Wetting moderately. 

MOIST FUL, a. Full of moisture. Drayton. 

MOIST’NESS, x. Dampness; a small degree of wetness. 
Addison, 

MOIST'URE, x. [Fr. moiteur.] 1. A moderate degree of 
wetness. 2. A small quantity of any liquid. 

tf MOIST'Y, a. Drizzling. 

t MOKES of a net, the meshes. Ainsiorth. 

MO’KY, a. [W. merg.} Muggy ; dark ; murky. 
O/LAR, a. [L. molaris.] Having power to grind; grind 
ing. Bacon. 

MO-LAS'SES, ) a. sing. [It. melaeya ; Sp. melaza ; Fr. me- 

ME-LAS'SES&, lasse. The orthography melasses, used 
by /drrards, in his History of the West Indies, ts more 
accordant with etymology.) The syrup which drains 
from Muscovado sugar when cooling ; treacle. 

MOLD, nz. [Sax. mold, muldn, mul; W. mol.) 1. Fine, soft 
earth, or earth easily pulverized, such as constitutes soil. 
9, A substance like down, which forme on bodies which 
lie Jong in warm and damp air. 3. Matter of which any 
thing is formed. 

MOLD, a. (Sp. moldc; Fr. moule ; W. mold.) 1. The ma- 
trix in which any thing is cast and receives its form. 2 
Cast ; form. 3%. The suture or contexture of the skull.— 
4. In ship-building, a thin, flexible piece of timber, used 
as a pattern by which to form the curves of the timbers 
and compassing pieces.—5. Among guid beaters, a num- 
ber of pieces of vellum, or a like substance, laid over ane 
another, between which the leaves of gold and silver are 
Inid for beating. 

MOLD, o.¢. 1. To canse to contract mold. Knolles. 2 
To cover with mold or soil. F-d:rards. 

MOLD, v. i. To contract mold ; to become moldy. 

MOLD, v. t. 1. To form into a particular shape ; to shape, 
to model. .Vi/ton. 2. To knead. Ainsworth, 

MOLD/A-BLE, a. That may be molded or formed. 
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MOLDED, pp. 1. Formed into a particular shape ; knead- 
ed. 2. Covered with mold. 

MOLDER, ». ite who molds or forms into shape. 

MOLIMVER, v. i. [Dan. mulaer.) 1. ‘To turn to dust by natu- 
ral decay ; to crumble ; to periah. 2. To be diminished ; 
to waste away gradually. 

MOLD ER, v. ¢«. To turn to dust ; to crumble , to waste. 

MOLD‘'ER-ING, ppr. Turning to dust ; crumbling ; wasting 


away. 

MOLDIL_N ESS, x. The state of being moldy. 

MOLDING. ppr. Forming into shape ; kneading. 

MOLDING, ». Any thing cast in a mold, or which ap- 
pears to be so; in architecture, a proiecture beyond the 
wall, column, wainscot, &c. 

MOLD -WARBP, x. (Sax. mold and weorpan.} A mole. 

MOLDY, a. Overgrown with mold. Addisun. 

MULE, a. (Sax. mal, mal.] 1. A spot. mark or small per- 
manent protuberance on the human body. 2. (L. aula. 
A mass of fleshy matter, of a spherical figure, generate 
in the uterus. 

MOLE, n. [L. moles; Fr. mole.] 1. A mould or massive 
work formed of large stones laid in the sea betore a 

whieh it serves to defend from the violent impulse 
of the waves. 2. Among the Romans, a kind of mau- 
soleum. 

MOLE, xn. [D. mol.] A small animal. 

MOLE, v. t. To clear of mole-hills. [Local.] Pegge. 

MOLE/-BAT, ». A fish. Ainsworth. 

MOLE’-CAST, a. A little elevation of earth made by a 


mole. 

MOLE/-C ATOH-ER, nx. One whose employment is to catch 
moles. Tusser. 

MOLE/-ERICK-ET, x. An insect of the genus gryllus. 

MOLE‘CULE, a. [Fr.] A very minute particle of matter. 

MOLE-E@ED, a. Having very sma! eyes ; blind. 

MOLE/-HILL, #. [W. malur.] A lite hillock or elevation 
of earth thrown up by moles ; a very small hill. 

MO-LEST", v. ¢. [I'r. molester.| To trouble ; to disturb; to 
render uneasy. [ooker. 

MOL-ES-TA‘TION, x. Disturbance ; annoyance; uneasi- 
ness given. Brown. 

MO-LEST'ED, pp. Disturbed ; troubled ; annoyed. 

MO-LEST‘ER, n. One that disturbs. 

MO-LEST'FUL, a. Troublesome. 

MO-LEST'ING, ppr. Disturbing ; troubling. 

MOLE/-TRA€K, x. The course of a mole under ground. 

MOLE!-W ARP, 2. A mole. See More and Morp-waapr. 

MO/LI-EN, n. A flowering tree of China. Grosier. 
MO-LIM'I-NOUB, a. [from L. molimen.) Very important. 
OLMN-NIST, ». A follower of the opinions of Molaa. 

MOL’LI-ENT, a. [L. molliens.] Softening ; assuaging ; les- 
sening. See EMOLLIENT. 

MO -FT-A-BLE. a. That may be softened. 

MOL-LI-FI-€A'TION, n. 1. The act of mollifying or soft- 
ening. 2% Mitigation ; an appeasing. Shak. 

MOL/LI-FIED, pp. Softened ; appeased. 

MOL-LI-FI'ER, nx. 1. That which softens, appeases or 


. 2. He that softens, mitigates or pacifies. 

MOL ELF®, v.t. [L. mollio; Fr. mollir.| 1.'To soften ; to 
make soft or tender. /s.i. 2. To assunge, as pain or ir- 
ritation. 3. To appease; to pacify ; to calm ur quict. 
4. To qualify ; to reduce in harshness or asperity. 

MOL-LUS’€A, x. [from L. mollis.) In zooluyy, a division 
or class of ani whose bodies are scft, without an in- 
ternal skeleton, or articulated covering. 

MOL-LUS'CAN \«- Pertaining to the mollusea, or par- 

MOL-LUS'€0US, taking of their properties. 

MO-LOSS3US, n. {Gr.] In Greek and Latia verse, a foot of 
three long syllables. 

MOLT, v. i [W. moel.} To shed or cast the hair, feathers, 
skin, horns, 4&c.; as an animal. 

MOLTEN, pp. of melt. 1. Melted ; (obs.] 2 a. Made of 
melted metal. 

MOLT'ING, ppr. Casting or shedding a natural covering, 
as hair, feathers, skin or horns. 

MOLTIING, n. The operation by which certain animals 
cast off or lose their hair, feathers, skins, horns, &c. 


MOLY, 2. (Gr. pwAv.] Wild garlic. 


MO-LYB/DEN n. (Gr. poduvBdacva.] An ore of molyb- 
MO-LYB-DEINA enum. 
MO-LY B‘DE-NOUS, a. Pertaining to molybden. 


MO-LYB-DF/NUM, x. A brittle metal, 

MOME, x. (Fr. momon.}] A dull, silent person; @ stupid 
fellow ; a stock ; a post. Spenser. 

MOMENT, x. [L. momentum.] 1. The most minute and in- 
divisible part of time ; an instant. 2. Force; impulsive 
power. 3. Importance in influence or effect; conse- 
quence ; weight or value. 

t MO-MENT'AL, ae. Important. 

MO-MENT’AL-LY, adv. Fora moment. Brown. 

t MO-MEN-TA!‘NE-OUB, or { MO/MENT-A-NY. See Mo- 


MENTARY. 
MO'MEN1 4-RI-LY, adv. Every moment. Shenstone. 
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MO MENT-A-RY, e. Done in a momeni ; continuing only 
a moment ; lasting & very short time. 

MOMENT-LY, ado. 1. Fora moment, 2 In a moment, 

MOMENT OUS, a. I t; weighty ; of conseq 

MO-MLEN'T OUS, a. Important; we ; uence. 

MO-MENT' UM, nxn. [L.] In mechanics, ‘mpotan: the quan- 
tity of motion-in a moving body. 

MOM'MIECR-Y, or MU M‘MER-Y, a. [Fr. momerie.] An en 
tertiinment or frojick in masks ; @ farcical entertainment 
in which masked persons play antic tricks. 

MOMOT, n. The name of a genus of birds. 

MON'A-CHAL, a. [F'r.; L. moenachus.] Pertaining to monks 
or a monastic life ; monastic. 

MON’ A-CHI¥M, n. [ Fr. monachisme ; 1t. monachismo.] The 
state of monks ; a nionastic life. 

*MON’AD, n. (Gr. povas.} 1. An ultimate atom, or simple 
enenaes point. Lecduts. 2 An indivisible thing. 

ood, 

MON'‘A-DELP!!, 4. . ir. povos and adeAgos.] In botany, a 
plant whose si::.-.o are united in one body by the fila- 


ments. 

MON-A-DELPH'I-AN, ca. Having the stamens united in 
one body by the filaments. 

MO-NAD'TE a. Having the nature or character of a 

MO-N ADI-CAL, monad. More. 

MO-NAN'DER, 2. (Gr. povos and avgp.] In betany, a 
plant having ope stamen only. 

MO-NAN'DRI-AN, a. Having one stamen only. 

MON‘AREH, a. [1t., Sp. munarca ; Fr. monareus.} 1. The 
price or ruler of a nation, who is vested with absolute 
sovereign power; an emperor, king or prince invested 
with an unlimited power. 2. A king or prince, the su- 
Ppreine magistrate of a nation, whose powers are ip some 
respects linited by the constitution of the government. 
3. lle or that which is superior to others of the same 
kind. 4. One that presides ; president. 

MON'AREH, a. S»preme ; ruling. Pupe. 

MO-NAREH/AL, a. Pertaining to a monarch; suiting a 
monarch ; sovereign ; regul; imperial. 

MON/AREII-ESS, n. A feinale monarch ; an empress. 

MO-NARCH'IE, a. 1. Vested ina single ruler. 2 

MO-NARCHI'LECAL, } taining to monarchy. 

MON’ AR-€HIST, an. An advocate of monarchy. 

MON'‘AR-€CHIZE, v. i. To pliy the king ; to act the mon- 


arch. Shak. 

MON'AR-€CHIZE, v. t 1. Toisle; to govern. 2 Tocon- 
vert into a monarchy. 

MON'‘AR-€CHY, x. [Gr. povapyia.} 1. A state or govern- 
ment in which the supreme power is lodged in the hands 
of a single sete 2. A kingdom ; an empire. 

*MON‘AS-TER-Y, a. [Fr. mona-tére : Sp. monasterio ; Low 
L. monasterium.} A house of religious retirement, o1 of 
seclusion from ordinary temporal concerns. 

MO-NASTIC a. [f'r. muaastique; It. monastico; 

MO-NAS’TI-CAL, Low L. monastirus.] Pertaining to 
monasteries, monks and nuns; recluse; secluded from 
the temporal concerns of life, and devoted to religion. 

MO-NA>s'TIC, 2. A monk. 

MO-NAS‘TI-GAL-LY, ado. Reclusely ; in a retired man- 
ner ; in the manner of monks. Swy?. 

MO-NAS'TI-CISM, n. Monastic life. Milner. . 

MON'DAY, a. [Sax. monundeg ; G. montag ; moon and day 
being formerly sacred to that planet.} The second day 

MONDE «IF } The world; al lobe, an ensign 

2 ,n. (Fr. world ; also, a an of 
authority. mmond, : roe , 

MO-NE‘CLAN,n. (Gr. povos and orxos.] In botany, one of 
that class of plants, whose male and female flowers are 
on the same plant. 

aie nti a. Pertaining to the class of plants above 

esc , 

MON'EY, n.; plu. Mornegys. (Sax. mynet; Fr. monnoie ; 
L., It. moneta.] 1. Coin; stamped metal; any piece of 
metal, usually gold, silver or copper stamped by public au- 
thority, and nsed as medium of commerce. 2. Bank 
notes or bills uf credit issued by authority, and exchange- 
able for coin, or redeemable, are also called money 3. 
Wealth ; affluence. 

t MONEY, ov. t2 I'o supply with money. Tyndel. 

MON'EY-AGE, 2. Anciently, in England, a general land 
tax, a shilling on each hearth. Hume. 

MON'EY-BAG, n. A bag or purse for holding money. 

MON'EY-BOX, ». A box or till to hold money. 

MON'EY-BROK-ER, x. A broker who deals in money. 

MON/EY-CHAN-GER, n. A broker who deals in reouey or 
exchanges. /Irbuthnot. 

MON'‘EYED, (mun‘id) a. 1. Rich in money ; having money 5 
able to command money. 2. Consisting in money. 

MON’'EY-ER, 2. 1. A banker; one who deals in money. 
2. A coiner of money ; [éitt/e maa 

MON’EY-LEND-ER, 2. One who lends money. 

MON’EY-LESS, a. Destitute of money ; pennyless. 

MON‘EY-MAT-TER, x. An account consisting of charges 


oe 
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for others. Arduthnot. 
MON’‘EY-SPIN-NER, x. A smal! spider. 


MON'EY’S-WORTH, a. 1. Something that will bring mon- 


ey. 2. Full value; the with of a thing in money. 
MON'EY-WORT, a. A plant of the genus lysimachia. 
MONG'‘CORN, zn. 

wheat and rye. 


MONGER, a, (Sax. mangere.} A trader; a dealer; now 


used only or 
MON'GR 
of different kin 
MON GREL, a, An animal of a mixed breed. 
MO-NIL'I-FORM, a, [L. monile.] Like a necklace. 
MON'-MENT 2. [L. monimentum.] 1. An inscri 


iefly in compontion ; as, iron-monger. 


image ; & superscription. Spexser. 
-MO ‘ISH, v. t. To admonish ; to warn. 
MON'ISH-ER, x. An admonisher, which see. 
MON ISH-MENT, ». Admonition. 
O-NIVTION, a. (Fr. ; L. monitio. 
tion given by way of caution. 
tion, 
MON‘I-TIVE, a. Admonitory ; conveying admonition. 
MON'I-TOR, x. [L.] 1. 


or to instruct a division or class. 
MON-I-TO!KI-AL, a. 1. Relating to a monitor. 


struction of monitors, or subordinate teachers. 

ing by way of caution. L’ strange. 

MON‘I-TO-RY, a. Admonition ; warning. Bacon. 

MON'‘I-TRESS, x. A female monitor. 

MONK, a. [Gr. povayos; L. monachus; Sax. monec.] A 
man who retires from the ordinary temporal concerns of 
the world, and devotes himself to religion. 

MONK’/ER-Y, x. The life of monks ; the monastic life. 

MONK'EY, an. [It. monechio.] 1. The popular name of the 
ape and baboon. 


windness. 
MONK:‘HOOQOD, a. The character of a monk. Atterbury. 
MONK ISH, a. Like a monk, or pertaining to monks 3 mo- 


nastic. 

MONK?S‘HEAD, a. A plant of the genus Ieontodon. 

MONK’S'HOOD, x. A plant of the genus acunitum. 

MIONK’S'RHO-BABB, x. A plant of the genus rumez, a 
species of dock. 

MU-NOC'E-ROk, 2. (Gr. wovos and xepas.} The unicorn. 

MON‘O-CHORD, a. (Gr. povos and xopd7.1 A musical in- 
strument of one string. 

MON-O-CHRO-MATIE, a. (Gr. povos and ypwpa.} Con- 
ne of one color, or presenting rays of light of one color 
only. 

MON'O-€O-TYLE a. Having only one seed- 

MON-0-€0-TY-LED‘O-NOUS, } lobe or seminal leaf. 

MON-0-€0-TYL'E-DON, x. [Gr. povos and xoruAndwy.} In 
sotany, a plant with only one cotyledon or seed. ‘obe. 

MO-NOOU-LAR, (a. [Gr. povos, and L. oculus.} Having 

MO-NOO U-LOUB, one eye only. 

MON O-CULE, x. An insect with one eye. 

MON-O-DAE’TY-LOUS, a. Having one finger or toe. 

MON‘O-DIST, n. One who writes monodies. Scott. 

MON‘O-DON, x. [Gr. povodous.] The unicorn fish, or sea- 
unicorn. 

MON'O.-DY, x. ie povwdca.] A song or poem sung by one 
person only. ohnson. 

MON'‘O-GAM, n. (Gr. povos and youn.) In botany, a plant 
that has a simple flower, though the anthers are united. 
MON-O-GAM'I-AN, a. Pertaining to the order of plants that 

have a simple flower. Lee. 

MO-NOG/A-MIST, n. One who disallows second marriages. 
Johnson. 

MO-NOG'A-MOUS, a. Having one wife only, and not per- 
mitted to marry a second. 

MO-NOG‘A-MY, ». The marriage of one wife only, or the 
state of such as are restrained to a single wife. 

MON'O-GRAM, x. [Gr. novos and ypapypu.)] A character or 
cipher composed of one, two or more letters interwoven, 
being an abbreviation of a name ; used on seals, &c. 

MON'O-GRAM-MAL, a. Sketching in the manner of a 
monogram. Fotkerby. 

MON'O-GRAPH, n. ‘Gr. povos and yesois: 
description of a single thing or class of things. 

MON-O-GRAPHIE€ e. 1. Drawn in lines without 

MON-O-GR APH'L€A L, colors. 2. Pertaining toa mon- 
ograph 


Ab aecount or 
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of muney an account between debtor aad creditor. 4,- 
buthan ¢ 
MON'EY SERIV-EN-ER, 2. A person who raises money 


(Sax. mang, and corrx.] Mixed corn, as 
L, a ar la Of a mixed breed ; 


on ; 
something to preserve memory ; [obs.] 2. A mark ; an 


1. Warning ; instruc- 
- Information ; indica- 


One who warns of faults, or in- 
forms of duty ; one who gives advice and instruction by 
way of reproof or caution.—2. In schvols, a person au- 
thorized to look to the scholars in the absence of the in- 
structor, or to notice the absence or faults of the scholars, 


2. Per- 
formed by a monitor. 3. Conducted by or under the in- 


MON/I-TO-RY, a. Giving admonition ; warning ; instruct- 


2. A name of contempt or of slight 


MON 


MO-NOG/RA-PHY, n. [Gr. povos and yeage.)] A descrip- 

tion drawn in tines Stet colors. 

MON'O-GYN, n. (Gr. povos and yuvn.) In betany, a plant 
having only one style or stigma. Smita. 

MON-O-GYN'I-AN, a. Pertaining to the order monegynia 
having only one style or stigtia. 

MON‘O-LOGUE, (mon‘o-log) «. (Gr. povodeyta.] 1. A eo 
liloquy ; a speech uttered by a person alone. 2 A poem, 
8ong or scene composed for a single perfonner. 

MO-NOM’A-€HY, x. (Gr. povepayta.) A duel; a single 
combat. 

MON‘OME, n. [Gr. poves and ovopa.) Im algebra, a quanti- 
ty that has one name only. Harris. 

MO-NO!MI-AL, a. Ln algebra, a quantity expressed by one 
name or letter. 

MO-NOPA-THY, n. [Gr. povos and xa@sca.} Solitary euf. 
fering or sensibility. Whitlock. 

MON-O-PET’A-LOUB, a. foe povos and Reradov.) In bet- 
any, having only one peta), or a one-petaled corol. Martyn, 

MON'OPH-THONG, n. (Gr. povos and pOoyyos.] A simple 
vowel-+sound. Beattie. 

MON-OPH-THONGAL, a. Consisting of a simple vowel- 
sound. Beattre. 

MO-NOPH'YL-LOUS, a. [Gr. povos and gudXov.} Having 
one leaf only. 

MO-NOPH'Y-SITE, n. (Gr. pores and gvors.] One who 
maintains that Jesus Christ had but one nature. 

MO-NOP-O-LIST, or MO-NOP-O-LIZ-ER, wx. (Sp., It me 
nopolista.} One that monopolizes. 

MO-NOPIO-LIZE, 0. t. (Gr. povos and rwew ; Fr. mOnop 
oler.) 1. To purchase or obtain possession of the whole of 
any commodity or goods in market with the view of sell- 
ing them at advanced prices. 2. To engross or ubtain, b 
any means, the exclusive right of trading toany place. q 
To obtain the whole. 

MO-NOPO-LY, n. (Fr. monopole; L. monopolium.] The 
sole power of vending any species of goods. 

*MO-NOP'TOTE, n. (Gr. povos and Rrwois.)] A noun hav- 
ing only one oblique case. Clarke. 

MON-O-SPERM‘OUS, a. (Gr. povos and onsppza.} Having 
one seed only. 

MON'‘O-STIEH, n. [Gr. povooriyoy.] A composition consist- 
ing of one verse only. 

MON-O-8TROPHIIE€, a. ioe povocrpoges.] Having one 
strophe only ; not varied in measure ; writien in unvaried 
measure. 

MON-OSYL-LABIE a. 1. Consisting of one sylia- 

MON-O-SYL-LABILEAL, ble. 2. Consisting of worde 
of one syllable. 

MON-O-SYL’LA-BLE, a. (Gr. povos and cvAda Bn.) A word 
of one syllable. 

MON-O-SYL'LA-BLED, a. Formed into one eyitable. 

MON 0-THE-ISM, x. (Gr. povos and 8cos.] The doctrine or 
belief of the existence of one God only. 

MO-NOTH'E-LITE, a. (Gr. povos and OcAmets.] One who 
holds that Christ had but one will. Afilner. 

an a E, n. In rhetoric, a sameness of sound. 
ON-O-TONHE ) 

MON-O-TON'LE AL, 5 * Monotonous. [Little used.) 

MO-NOT‘O.NOUS, a. Continued in the same tone, without 
inflection or cadence ; unvaried in tone. 

MO-NOT'O-NOUS-LY, adv. With one uniform tone ; with 
out inflection of voice. Neres. 

MO-NOT'‘O-NY, n. (Gr. povorovia.] 1, Uniformity of tone or 
sound ; want of inflections of voice in speaking ; want of 
cadence or modulation. 2. Uniformity ; sameness. Ircing. 

MONSIEUR, (mos'seer) n. [Fr.] Sir; Mr. Pope. 

MON-SOON’, ». A periodical wind, blowing six months 
from the same quarter or point of the com pass, then chsng- 
ing, and blowing the same time from the opposite quarter 

MON'STER, n. (L. monstrum.] 1. An animal produced with 
a shape or with parts that are not natural. 2. Any an- 
natural production ; something greatly deformed. 3. A 
person so wicked as to appear horrible; one unnaturally 
wicked or mischievous. 

MON'STER, r. t. To make monstrous. Shak. 
ON‘STER-TAM-ING, a. Taming monsters. 

MON-STROS'-TY, n. 1. The state of being monstrous, vt 
out of the common order of nature. 2. An unpatural pro 
duction ; that which is monstrous. 

MON'STROUS, a. [L. ape eia| 1. Unnatural in form, 
deviating greatly from the natural form ; out of the com- 
mon course of nature. 2. Strange; very wonderful. 3 
Enormous ; huge; extrsordinary. 4. Shocking to the 
sight or other senses ; hateful. 

MONSTROUS, ado. Exceedingly » very much. [eulger.} 
Dryden. 

MON'STROUS-LY, adv. 1. In a manner out of the common 

order of nature ; hence, shockingly ; terribly ; hideously ; 

horribly. 2. To a great degree; enormously ; extravs- 
gantly. 
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MON STROUS-NESS, 2. 1. The state of being monstrous. 
2. Euormity ; irregular nature or behavior. 

MON-T AN Ie, a. | L. montanus.} Pertaining to mountains ; 
consisting in mountains. Awwan, 

MON TA-NISM, x. The tenets of Montanus. 

MON TA-NIST, ». A follower of Montanus. 


MON-TA-NIST [€ a. Pertaining to Montaniem. 


MON-TA-NIST L-€ 

MON ‘TA-NIZE, 9. i. To follow the opinions of Montanus. 
Hooker. 

MONT: ANT, n. [Fr.] A term in fencing. Stck. 

MON-TE'RO, 2. [Sp. montera.] A borseman’s cap. Ba- 
cor. 

MON-TETH’, x. A vessel in which glasses are washed. 

MONTH, a. hax. monath, from mona, the moon; D. waand ; 
G. monath.| A space or period of time constituting a division 
of the year. A lunar or periodical month consists of one 
revolution of the moon, a lunation, or the period from one 
change or conjunction of the moun with the sun to another, 
consisting of 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes and 5 seconds, 
A solar month is the space of time in which the sun passes 
through one aign, or a twelfth part of the zodiac, contain- 
ing 330 days, 10 hours, 29 minutes, Sseconds. In the year, 
there are twelve sular months, and thirteen lunar month. 
—In pepular language, four weeks are called a month, 
being nearly the length of the lunar month. A calendar 
month differs in some degree from a solar monta : consist- 
ing of twenty eight, twenty-nine, thirty or thirty-one 
days, as the months stand in calendars or wmanacs. 

MONTHILY, a. 1. Continued a month, or performed ina 
month. 2 Done ur huppening once a month, or every 
month. 

MONTHLY, adv. 1. Once a month; in every month, 2. 
As if under the influence of the moon ; in the inanner of 
a lunatic ; [vds. : 

MONTH?S-MIND, x. Earnest desire ; strong inclination. 
Hudibras. 

MONT-MAR TRITE, ». A mnineral of a yellowish color. 

MON-TOIR!, ‘mon-twor) #. [Pre] In Aursemunsiip, a stone 
used for aiding to mount a horse. 

MON-TROsSS, a. Nn under gunier, or assistant tw a gun- 
ner, engineer or fire-master. Dect. 

MONUMENT, a. cu. monuncotua.) 1. Any thing by 
which the metwnory of a person or an event is preserved or 
perpetuated, 2. A stone ora heap of stones or other du- 
rable thing, intended to mark the bounds of states, towns 
or distinct paseessions, and preserve the memory of di- 
visional tines. We.c Kagiand. 3. A thing that reminds 
or gives notice, 

MON-U-MENTIAL, a. 1. Pertaining to a monument. 2. 
Serving as a monument; meinorial ; preserving memory. 
3. Belonging ww a tomb. 

MON-U-MENTVAL-LY, advo. By way of memorial. 

MOOD, a. | Fr. mode; L. modus.) 1. The forin of an argu- 
ment. 2 Style of music. 3. ‘The variation of a verb to 
express inanner of action or being. See Moor. 

MOOD, a. [Goth., Sax., Sw. wed.) J. Temper of mind; 
temporary state of the mind in regard tu passion or feel- 
ing; humor, 2 Anger; heat of teinper. /ovker. 
MOODU-LY, ado. ‘from moodiu.) Sadly. 

OODI-NESS, n. Anger, peevishness. 

MOODY, a. (Sax. modiy.) Angry, peevish; fretful; out 
of humor. 2. Mental; intellectual ; (ods.) 3. Sad; pen- 
sive. 4. Violent; furious. 

MOON, 2. (Sax. mona; D. maan; G. mond.) 1. The heav- 
enly orb which revolves round the earth; a secondary 

lanet or satellite of the earth. 2. A month.— Huls-mvon, 
n fortification, @ figure resembling a crescent. 

MOON'-BEAM, rx. A ray of light from the moon. 

MOON '-CALF, n. 1. A monster; a false conception. 2. A 
mole or masse uf fleshy matter generated in the uterus. 
73. A dolt; astupid fellow. 

MOONED, a. Taken for the moon. .Vilton. 

MOON'ET, a. A little moon. Hall. 

MOON!-EVE na. An eye affected by the moon. 

MOON’-EVED, a. Having eyes affected by the revolu- 
tions ofthe moon. 2. Dim-eyed; purblind. 

MIOON'FERN, «. A plant. 4insirorth, 

MOON'-FISH, x. A fish whose tail is shaped like a half- 
moon. Grew. 

MOON‘ISH, a. Like the moon; variable. Shak. 

MOON'LESS, a. Not favored with moon-light. 

MOON'LIGHT, n. The light afforded by the moon. 

MOON'LIGHT, a. Nluminated by the moon. Shak. 

MOON'LING, a. A simpleton. B. Jonson. 

MOON’LOVED, a. Loved when the moon sbines. 

MOON!'-SAD, a. A plant of the genus menispermum. 

MOON’-SEED, x. A plant. Miller. 

MOON SHINE, x. 1. The licht of the moon. Druden. 2. 
In burlesque,a month. Shak.—A matter of moonshine, & 
matter of no consequence, 

YN SHINE 
OS SHINY, a. I}tuminated by the moon. Clarendon. 
MOONSTONE, z. A variety of aduluria. 
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MOON'STRUEK, «. Affected by the influence of the moon ; 
lunatic. Milton, 

MOON'-TRE'FOIL, 2. A plant of the genus medicago. 

MOON!'-WORT, +s. A plant of the genus lunaria ; satin- 
flower ; honesty. 

MOOUN’Y, a. Lunated ; having a crescent for a standard ; 
in resemblance of the muon. Fentun. 

MOOR, a. [Sax. mor ; G. mohr.] 1. A traet of land overrun 
with heath. 2. A marsh; a fen; a tract of wet, low 
ground, or ground covered with stagnant water. 

MOOR, x. [D. moor ; G. mohr ; Fr. maure.] A native of the 
northern coast of Afries, culled by the Romans, from the 
color of the people, Mauritania, the country of dark-com 
plexioned people. 

MOOR, v.t. (Sp., Port. amarra, a cable.} To confine or se 
cure aship in a particular station. 

MoOoR, c. i. To be contined by cables or chains. 

MOOR AGE, an. Station where to moor. Ota Sacra, 

MOOK -GAME, wa. Red gume , grouse. Johanson. 


MOOR-COCK 
MOORE Ft WL, dn. A fowl of the genus tetrao, found is 


MOOR-HEN, moors ; red-game ; gor-cock. 


MOORED, pp. Made fast in a station, 

MOOLING, ppr. Confining to a station. 

MOORING, vn. In seamen’s language, moorings are the 
anchors, chains and bridles laid athwart the bottom of a 
river or harbor to contine a ship. 

MOOR ISH, a. 1. Marshy ; feany, watery. 2. Pertaining 
to the Moors in Africa. 

MOOR'LAND, ». 1. Ainarsh or tract of low, watery ground. 
a Land rising into moderate hills, foul, cold and full of 

gs. 

MOOR'STONE, zn. A species of granite. Woodward. 

MOOR'Y, a. Marshy ; fenny ; boggy; watery. 

MOOSE, (moos) x. [a native Indian name.) An antmal of 
the genus cercus, and the largest of the deer kind. 

MUOT, v. t. (Sax. motiaa.] To debate ; to discuss ; to argue 
for and against. 

MOOT, vo. 2. To argue or plead on a supposed cause. 

MOOT n. A point, case or question to be mooted 

MOOTLEASE or debated ; a disputable case; an ub- 

MOOT!-PC INT, settled question. 

MOOT'ED, pp. Debated ; disputed , controverted. 

MOOT-ER, n. A disputer of a mooted cane. 

t MOOT:'-HALL, (a. A town hall; hall of judgment 

+ MOOT!-TOUSE, Wicklifr. 

MOOT'(NG, ppr. Disputing ; debating for exercise. - 

MOOT/ING, x». The exercise uf disputing. 

MOP, n. [W. mop, or mopa.] 1. A piece of cloth, or a col- 
lection of thrims or coarse yarns fastened t. a handle and 
used for cleaning floors. 2. A wry mouth ; [ods.] Shak. 

MOP, c. ¢. To rub or wipe with a mop 

t MOP, c. i. To make a wry mouth. Shak. 

MOPE, v.¢. To be very stupid ; tobe very dull ; to drowse ; 
to be spiritless or gloomy. 

MOPU, vo. t. To make stupid or spiritless. 

MOPE, 7. A stupid or low-spirited person ; a drone. 

MOPED, pp. Made stupid. Locke. 

Mopr-EVED, «a. Short-sighted ; purblind. 

MOP'ING, ppr. Affected with dullness ; spiritless ; gloomy. 

MOP ISH, a. Dull; spiritless ; stupid , dejected. 

MOPUSH-NESS, a. Dejection ; dullness ; stupidity. 

MOPPET, Jn. A rag baby: a puppet made of cloth; a 

MOPSEY, fondling name of a little girl. 

MOPSI-C€AL, a. Thut cannot see well; mope-eyed ; stupid 

MOMPUS, x2. A mope; a drone. Swift. 

MORAL, a. (Fr., Sp. moral ; It. morale; L. moralis.) } 
Relating to the practice, manners or conduct of men as 
social hele in relation to each other, and with reference 
to right and wroug. 2. Subject to the moral law, and ca- 

ble of moral actions; bound to perform social) duties 

. Supported by the evidence of reason or probability 
founded on experience of the ordinary course of things, 
4. Conformed to rules of right, or to the divine law re- 
specting social duties ; virtuous ; just. 5. Conformed to 
law and right in exterior deportment. 6. Reasoning or 
instructing with regard to vice and virtue.—AMoral lai, 
the law of God which prescribes the moral or social duties, 
—-.Vural sense, an innate or natural sense of right and 
wrong. Puley.—Moral phtivsophy, the science of manners 
and duty. 

MOR'AL, n. 1. Morality; the doctrme or practice of the 
duties of life; [/.u.] 2. The doctrine ineulcated hy ao 
feen ; the accommodation of a fable to furm the morals, 
Driuden, 

t MORAL, v. «. To moralize. 

hans AL-ER, ». A moralizer. Shak. 

OR'AL-IST, ». (It. moralista ; Fr. moraliste.| 1. One who 
teaches the duties of life. 2. One who practices nora, 
duties ; 2 mere moral person. Fam mond. 

MO-RALI-TY, n. (Fr. moralité.) 1. The doctrine or svstem 
of moral duties, or the duties of men in their social charac 
ter; ethics. 2. The practice of the moral duties ; virtue 
3. The quality of an action which renders it good. 
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MOL-Al-I-Z2 TION, ». 1. Moral reflections, or the act of 
making moral reflections. Wartos. 2. Explanation ina 
moral sense. Elyut. 

MOK AL-IZE, 0. ¢. (Fr. moradiser.] 1. To apply to a moral 
purpose, or to explain in a moral sense. 2. To furnish 
with manners or examples. 5s. To render moral or vir- 
tuous ; to currect the morals of, 

MOR AL-IZE, v. i. To speak or write on moral subjects, or 
tw make moral reflections. 

MOR/AL-TZED, pp. 1. Applied to a moral purpose, or ex- 
plained in a miuzal sense. 2. Rendered morai ur lees cor- 


rupt. 

MUL AI-IZ-ER nx. One who moralizes. 

MOR-AL-IZ.(NG, ppr. 1. Applying to a moral purpose, or 
¢ planing ina moral sense. 2. Making mural retiections 
in words or writing. 

MOR Al.-IZ-ING, 2. The application of facts to @ moral 

urpose, or the making of moral reflections. 

MOR'AL-LY, ado. 1}. In a moral or ethical sense ; accord- 
-hg tothe rules of morality. 2. Virtuously ; honestly. 3. 
According to the rules of the divine law. 4. According 
to the evidence of human reason or of probabilities. 

MOR! ALS, n. plu. 1. Vhe practice of the duties of life. 2. 
rea a : behavior ; course uf life, in regard to goud and 
evil. 

MO-RASS’, xn [D. moeras; Sw. moras; Fr. marais.) A 
marsh ; a fen; a tract of low, moist ground. Watts. 

MO-RASSY, a. Marshv; fenny. Pennant. 

MO-RA'VI-AN, a. Pertaining to Moravia, or to the United 
Brethren. 

ga see VI-AN, ». One ofa religious sect, calied the United 

rethren, 

MOR'BID elke morbiaus.’ Diseased ; sickiy ; not sound 
and healthtul. 

MOR BID-NESS, a. A state of being Jiseased or unsound. 

MOR-BIF‘IE a. |Fr. beep ha Causing disease ; 

MOR-BIF'L-EAL, generating a sickly state. 

MORK-BIL/LOUS, a. [L. mormili.] Pertaining to the ineasles ; 
oar 8 pee ue of the nature of measies. 

MOR-B ', a. .L. morbosus.} Proceeding from disease ; 
unsound ; unheatby. Ruy. 

MOR-BOB/41-TY, n. A diseased state. Brown. 

MOR-DA‘C1OUS, «. [L. mordar.] Biting; given to biting. 
Evel 

MOR-DA‘CIOUS_LY, adv. In a biting manner ; sarcastical- 
ly. Waterhiuse. 

MOR-DACE-TY, x. [L. mordacitas.] The quality of biting. 

MOR DANT, a. [Fr.}] A substance whicb has a chemical 
aff nity for coloring matter, and serves to ix colors ; such 
as alum. 

HAOR'D1-CAN-CY, nz. A biting quality ; corrosiveness. 

MOR DI-EANT, a. (Fr.} Biting ; acrid. 

MOR-DI-CA'TION, n. (from L. mordev.}] The act of biting 
or corroding ; corrosion. Bacon. 

MORE, a. (Sax more, mara, or mare.] 1. Greater in svete 
degree or amount. 2, Greater in number, exceeding in 
numbers. 3. Greater. 
ber ; additional. 

MORE, ade. |. To a greater degree. 2. It is used with the ; 
as, they hated him yet the more. 3. It is used to modify 
an adjective, and form the comparative degree, having the 
saine force and effect as the termination er, in monosylla- 
bles , as, more wise. 4. A second or another time ; again. 
—.Vo more, not continuing , existing no longer; gone ; 
deceased or destroyed ; as, Cassius is mo woure.— Much 
mo-e, in @ greater degree or with more readiness ; mure 
abundantly.—.Yore and more, with continual increase, 

MORE, a noun, or substitute sora nown. |. A greater quan- 
tity, amoun or number. 2. Greater thing ; other thing ; 
something further; as, we can do no more. 

+MORE, o. t. To make more. Gower. 

MORE, 2. 1. (Sax. mor.} A hill. 2. (Bax. moran.) A root. 

MO-REEN!, ». A stuff used for curtains, &c. 

MO-REL/, a. [It. norella; Fr. morelle.] 1. Garden night- 
shade. 2. A kind of cherry. 

MOKEILAND. See Moorranp. 

MCOREIN ESS, n. Greatness. Wickliffe. 
ORE-YVER, adr. [more and orer. | Reyond what has been 
said; further; besides ; aleo ; likewise. 

MO-RESK: a. {[Fr.3 It. moresco.] Done after the 

M9-RESQ CFI, manner of the Moors. 

MO-RESK!, n. A species of painting or carving done after 
*he Moorish rmuunner. 

MOR GLAY, a. [L. mors, and Celtic glaive.] A deadly 
weapen. 

MORGRAY, 2. A Mediterranean fish. 

MORICE. See Monisco. 

t MO-RIG/ER-ATE, v. i. [L. morigero.] To do as one is 
ecmmanded ; pdt ockeram., 

ft MO-RIG-ER-A'/TION, 2». Obsequiousness ; obedience. 


Bacon, 

MO.RIGER-OUS, «. [L. morigerus.] Obedient ; obsequi- 
ous ; [little ured.) Diet. 

MORIIL, n. (Fr. morille.| A mushroom. Encye. 


4. Added to some former num- 
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MO-RIL‘Li-PORM, a. Having the form of the mori. 
MOR/‘IL-LON, x. A fowl of the genus axcs. Pennant. 
MOR'-NEL, x. A bird, called also dotient. 

MO-RIN‘GA, a. A plant. 

MOR’I-ON, n. (Fr. ; It. morione.) Armor for the head, a 
helmet or casque to defend the d. Dryden. 

MO-RIS‘€O, (2. (from Muvr.) A dance, or a dancer of the 

MO'RISK, morris or Moorish dance. 

MO-RISY€O, - Applied to carving and painting. 

MOR'KIN, n. Saha murken.) Among Aunters, a beast that 
has died by sickness or mischance. 

MOR'LAND, or MORE'LAND, 2. Moorland, which see. 

MOR'LING, ) x. [Fr. mort.] Wool plucked frum a dead 

MORT'LING, sheep. 

MOR'MO, n, (Gr. poppw.)] A bugbear ; falee terror. 

MORN, ». [Sax marne, marygenc, mergen, morgen; Dan., 
D., G. piece The first part of the day ; the morning ; 
a word used chiefly in poetry. Prior. 

MORN'ING, a, (Sax. maryene, morgen.] 1 The first part 
of the day, beginning at twelve o’clock at night and ex- 
tending to twelve at noon. 2. The first or early part. 

MORNING, a. Pertaining to the first part or early part of 
the day: being in the earty part of the day. 

MORN ING-GOWN, n. A gown worm in the morning be 
fore one is formally dressed. .Pddison. 

MORN'ING-STAR, 2. The planet Venus, when it precedes 
the sun in rising, and shines in the morning. 

MO-RO€'EO, x. A fine kind of leather ; said to be borrowed 
from the Moors. 

MO-ROSE, a. [L. morosus; It., 8p. morose.) Of a sour 
temper; severe ; cullen and austere. 

MO-ROSE/LY, adv. Sourly ; with sullen austerity. 

MO-ROSE'NESS, ». Sourncas of temper ; sullennese. .We- 
roseness is not precisely peevishness or fretfuiness, though 
often accompanied with {t. It derotee more of silence 
and severity or i!) humor, than the irritability or irritalioa 
which characterizes peevishnese. 

+t MO-ROST-TY, 2. Moroseness. Sick. 

MOeROX'Y-LIE, a. Moroxylic acid is obtained from a a 
line exsudation from the morrus alba. 

MOR'PHEW, a. [It. morfra.] A scurfon the face. 

MOR'PHEW, ov. t. To cover with scurf. Bp. Hall, 

MOUW'PHI-A, ». A vegetable alkali. 

MOR'RICE, MOR RIES, or MOR/RIR-DXNCE, 2 (Pr. mo- 
resque.] A Moorish dance ; a dance in imitation of the 
Moors, as sarabands, chacons, &c., usually performed 
with castanets, tambors, &c.—Ntne men’s worna,e kind 
of play with nine holes in the ground. Shak. 

MOR’RIS-DAN-CER, » One who dances a morris-dance. 

MOR'RIS-PYIKE, n. A Moorish pike. 

MORROW, n. (Sax. morgen.| 1. The day next after the 
present. 2. The next day subsequent to any day specifi- 
ed —Qood morrow, aterm of salutation ; good mourning. 

MORSE, (mora) x. [Russ. morj.] In r0clogy, the sea-horee 
or walrus, an animal of the genus trichechys. 

MOR/SEL, w. [L. morsus.] 1. A bite ; a mouthful ; a small 
piece of food. 2. A piece ; a meal . something to be eaten. 
3. A small quantity of something not eatable ; [:mproper.] 

MORSURE, vn. The act of biting. 

MORT, x. [ ") 1. A tune svunded at the death of game. 
2 A salmon in bis third year. 

MOR‘TAL, a. [L. mortalis.] 1. Rubjeet to death ; destin 
ed to die. 2. Deadly ; destructive to life. 3. ringing 
death ; terminating life. 4. Deadly in malice or purpemge. 
5. Exposing to certain death ; incurring the penalty of 
death ; condemned to be punished withdeath ; net vemal. 
6. Human ; belonging to man who is mortal. 7. Extreme ; 
violent ; not elegant.) 

MOR TAL, ». Man; a being subject to death; a bumea 


being. 

MOR-TAL/I-TY, nv. [U. mortalitas.] 1. Subjection to death 
or the necersity of dying. 2. Death. 3. Frequency of 
death ; actual death of great numbers of men or beasts 
4. Iiuman nature. 5. Power of destruction. 

MOR TAI.-TZ.E, v. t. To make mortal. Broome. 

MOR'TAL-LY, adc. 1. Irrecoverably ; in a manner that 
must cause death. Dryden. 2. Extremely. 

MOR'TAR, 2. [L. mortarium : Fr. morner.| 1. A veanel in 
which substances are pounded or brui with a peste. 
2. A short piece of ordnance, used for throwing bombs. 

MOR'TAR, #. [D. mortel; Fr. mortier.) A mixture of lime 
and sand with water, used as a cement for uniting stones 
and bricks in walls. 

t MOR'TER, x. [Fr. mortier.] A lamp or light. 

MORT'GAGE, (mor'gaje) a. [Fr. mort and gaye.} 1. Lit: 
erally, a dead pledge ; the grant of an estate in fee as se- 
curity for the payment of money. 2. A pledge of grwds ot 
chattles by a debtor to a creditor, as security for a debt. 

MORT'G AGE, (morgaie) r. t. 1. To grant an estate in fee 
as security for money lent or contracted to be paid ata 
certain time. 2 ‘To pledge: 5 to make liable to the pay 
ment of any debt or expenditure. 

MORT'G AGED, (mor'gajd) pp. Conveyed in fee as security 
for the payment of money. 
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MORT-GA-GEE, (mor-ga-jee’) a. ‘The person to whom an 
estate is mortgaged, ; 

MORTS A-GER, Uinor'ga-jer) x. ‘The person who grants an 
estate as security for a debt, as above specified. 

MOR-TIF EK-OUS, a, [L. mortifer.) Bringing or producing 
death ; deadly ; fatal ; destructive. 

MOK-TLFLEA'TION, n.{Fr.] 1. In medicine and surgery, 
the death and consequent putrefaction of one part of an 
animal body, while the rest is alive.—2. In Scripture, the 
act of subduing the passions and appetites by penance, 
abstinence or painful severities inflicted on the body. 3. 
Humiliation or slight vexation ; the state of being huin- 
bled or depressed by disappointinent, vexation, Crosses, 
or any thing that wounds or abases pride. 4. Destruction 
of active qualities ; applied to metals. 

MOR/TI-FLED, pp. 1. Affected by ephacelua or gangrene. 
Q. Humbled 5 subdued ; abased. 

MOR TI-FIED-NESS, nx. Humiliation; subjection of the 
passions. Tylor. 

MOR‘TI-FI-ER, a. He or that which mortifies. 

MORTI-PY, 2. ¢. [Fr. mortyier.] 1. To destroy the or- 
ganic texture and vital functions of ggme part of a living 
animal. 2. To subdue or bring into subjection, as the bodt- 
ly appetites by abstinence or rigorous severities, 3. To 
subdue ; to a base ; to humble ; w reduce ,; tu restrain, as 
inordinate passions. 4. Tuo humble : tw depress ; to affect 
with slight vexation. 5. To destroy active powers or e8- 
sential qualit jes. 

MOR'TI-FY, o. i. 1. To lose vital heat and action, and suf- 
fer the dissolation of organic texture, as flesh . to corrupt 
or gangrene. 2. Tu be subdued. 3. To practice severities 
an nance from religicus motives. 

MOR TI-FQ-IMG, por. 1. Changing from soundness to gan- 

neorsphacelus. 2. Subduing ; humbling ; restraining. 

a. Humilja ting ; tending ty humble or wbare. 

MOR'TISE, (umor'tis) x. (Er. mortaise.) A cut or hollow 
place made in timber, ty receive the tenun of anuther 
piece of tiinber. 

MOR'TIABF, c. c. 1. ‘To cut or make a mortise in. 2. To 
juin timbers by 1 tenon and inortine. 

MOR‘TISED, pp. Uaving a mortise ; joined by a mortise and 
lenun. 

MOR’TIS-{NG, ppr. Making a mortise ; uniting by a mor- 
tise and tenon. 
MORT’MAIN, 2. (Fr. mort and main.) In lar, asion 
of lands or tenements in dead hands, or hands that cannot 

alienate. 

pMORT PAY, n. (Fr. iort, and pay.) Dead pay ; paymeut 
not made. Hacon. 

ft MOR‘ TRESS, n. A dish of meat of various kinds beaten 
together. Bacon. 

MOR/TU-A RY, a. (Fr. mortuaire.] 1. A sort of ecclesi- 
astical heriut, a custuinary gift claimed by aud due to the 
minister of a parish on the death of a parishioner. 2 A 
burial place. 

MOR'TU-A-RY, a. Belonging to the burial of the dead. 

MO-SA'IO da. (Fr. mosaijue.] 1. Mosaic work is an 

MO-SA:1-CAL, ( assemblage of little pleces of glass, mar- 
ble, preciot 6 stones, \c.,of various coJors, cut square and 
cemented o.. a ground of stucco, In such a manner as tu 
imitate the colors and gradations of painting. 2. (From 
Muses.] Pertaining to Moses, the leader of the israelites. 


MOS'CHA-TEL, n. (from Gr. pooyos.} A plant. 


MOSK, du. [Fr. mosquée: Mt. moschea: Ar. irvasjidon.) 
MOSQUE, ) A Mohammedan temple or place of religious 
worship. 


MOSK EERE, a. Decayed ; rotten. Granger. 

OSS, a. (Sax. meres 5 G. vou: 3 Deomer.] 1. One of the 
seven classes into which all vegetables are divided by 
Linne. 2. (Sw. viase.) Abog,a place where peat is found, 

MOSS, 7. ¢. "To cover with moss by natural growth. 

MOSS —EL.AD, @. Clad or covered with moss. 

MOASED, . Overgrown with mors, 

MO2SGROWN, a. Overgrown with mosa. 

MOSS [-NESS, 2. The state of being overgrown with 
msg, Racor. 

MOSS! TROOP-ER, 2. A robber; a bandit. 

MOSNY, a. 1. Overgrown with moss ; abounding with 
moeas. 2. Covered with moss, or bordered with moes. 

MOST, a. superl.of more, (Sax. most : D., Dan. mers? : 
G. meist.} 1. Consisting of the grentest nuunber. 2. Con- 
sisting of the greutest quantity ; greatest. 

MONT, adc. 1. In the greatest or highest degree.— As most 
ig used to express the superlative degree, it is used before 
any adjectire : &8, most vile. 

MOST,‘n. (used as a substitute fora noun, when the noun 
is omitted or understood.) |. The greatest number or part. 
__9. The most, the greatest value, nmount or advantage, or 
the utmost in extent, degree or effect.—t the most, the 
greatest degree or quantity ; the utmost extent. 

MOZTIC, wn. [G. mahlerstock.| A painters staff or stick on 
which he rests his hand in painting. 

MOST'LY, adc. For the greatest jurt. 

*MOSTW HAT, adv. For the most part. Hammond. 
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MOT. See Motto. 

MO‘TA-CIL, a. [L. motacilla.] A bird. the wagtail. 

MOTE, [Sax. mot,] in fulkmote, &c. signifies w meeting. 

MOTE, wn. [Sax. mot; Sp. mota.] A smal particle; any 
thing proverbially small] ; a spot. 

MQO'l bE, for mought, might or must. Spenser. 

1O'TET, x. (Fr. A musical composition ; an air or hyma 

MOTH, n. (Sax. mogthe, mohth, moth.} 1. A small anitnas 
which breeds in yarn and garinents, and often eats and 
destroys them.—2. Migurulivcly, that which gradually 
and silently eats, consuines or wastes any Uhing. 

MOTH EAT, v.¢. [mota and eat.) To eat or prey upon, a 
a moth eats a garment. Jierbert. 

MOTILEAT-EN, a. Eaten by moths. Job xin. 

+MOTIVEN, @. Full of moths. Fudie. 

MOFIUER, ». (Sax. moder; D. moeder ; G. mutter: Sw. 
and Dan. moder ; Ur. mathair: Gr. putnp; L. mater 5 It. 
<p., Port. madre.} 1. A female parent; especially, one 0 
the fhuman race; a woman who has borne a child. 2. 
That which has produced any thing. 3. That which has 
preceded in time ; the oldest or chief of any thing. 4. 
Hysterical passion; [ebs.| Graunt. 5. A familiar term 
of address or appellation of an old woman or matron. 6 
An appellation given to a woman who exercises care and 
tenderness towards another, or gives parental advice. 
7. A thick slimy substance concreted in iiquors, particu- 
Jarly in vinegar. 

MOFTH'ER of pearl, a. The matrix of pearl; the ehell in 
which pearls are generated , a species of niytiius of 
mussel. 

MOTH ER of thyme, x. A plant of the genus thymus. 
MOTHER, a. 1. Native ; natural ; received by birth. 2. 
Native ; vernacular ; received from parents or ancestom 
MOTHER, v. i. ‘To concrete, as the thick matter of liquors. 

Dryden. 

MOTIDER, rv. t. To adopt as a son or daughter. Howell. 

MoOFUW'ER-HOQOD, 2. The state of being a mother. 

MoOFIVER-ING, a. To go a mothering, is to visit parents on 
Midlent Sunday, and is also known by the name of mid- 
dentuny. Herrick. 

MOPTIPER-IN-LAW, n. The mother of a husband or wife 

MOFUER-LESS, a. Destitute of a mother. 

MO'FH'ER-LY, a. 1. Pertaining to a mother. 2. Becoming 
a mother; tender; parental. Arbuthnot, 

MOFWER-LY, ade. In the manner of a mother. 

MOFIORR-WA-TER, an. A fluid remaining ater the evap- 
oration of salt water, and containing deliquescent salts 
and impurities. 

MOFHEK-WIT, 2. Native wit ; common sense. 

MOTU'ER-WORT, a. A plant of the genus leur urus. 

MOTH ER-Y, a. Conereted ; resembling or partaking of 
the nature of mother. 

MOTH/MUL-LEN, a A plant. Miler. 

MOTHAWORT, 2. A plant. 

MOTHY, a. Full of motha. Shak. 

MOTION, an. [L. mottos Fr. mation.) 1. The act or process 
of changing place ; change of local position ; the passing 
of a body from one place to another , change of distance 
between bodies. 2. Animal life and action. 3. Manner 
of moving the body ; port; gait; air. 4. Change of pos- 
ture , action. 5. Military march or movement. 6. Agi- 
tation. 7. Internal action; excitement. & Direction; 
tendency. 9. The effect of impulse ; action procecding 
from any cause, external or internal. 10. Proposal unde ; 
proposition offered ; particularly, & proposition made ina 
deliberative assembly. 1]. A puppet-eshuw or puppet, 

vbs.| Shak. 

MOTION, v.t. To propose. [Little used.] See Move. 

Mo-TION, c.t. To advise; to make proposal ; to offer 
plans. [ Little used. 

{1 MoO'TION-ER, 2. A mover. 

MG TION-LESS, a. Wanting motion ; being at rest. 

MO'TIVE, a. Causing motion ; having power to move, or 
tending to move. /Heoker. 

MOCUIVE, na. [It., Sp., Port. motivo: Fr. motif.] 1. That 
which incites to action ; that which determines the chuice 
or moves the will. 2. That which may ur ought to incite 
to action, reason ; caurme. 3. A mover; [obs. | 

MO.TIVE-TY, n. The power of producing motion. 

MOT LEY, a. [W. ysmot.) 1. Variegated in coler ; con 
sisting of different colors : dappled. 2. Compored of dif 
ferent or various parte, characters or kinds ; diversified. 

MOTOR, x. [L.}] A mover. Volta. 

MO'TO-RY, a. Giving motion ; as, motory muscles. Ray. 

MOT TO, a. [It.; Sp., Port. mote: Fr. mo..] Primarily, a 
word ; but more commonly, a sentence or phrase prefixed 
to an essay or discourse, containing the subject of it, of 
ee es a device. 

MOUGI ichli 

' MOUGHT, n. (Sax. mogthe.] A moth. Wickliffe. 

t MOUGIIT, Used for smeght the pret. of the old verb 
moire, WOW convert to may. Barres. 

MOULD, an incorrect orthography. See Morn, and its de. 
rivatives. 


t Obsolete 
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MOUGT. Sea Mort. 

t MOUN, May; n.ust See Mown. 

Loe or t MAUNCH, r.¢. Tochew. Chaucer. 
OUND, a. [Seax. sund.} Something raised as a defense 
or fortification, usually a bunk of earta or stune ; a bul- 
wark ; & runpart or fence. 

MOUND, v. t. To fortify with a mound. Johnson. 

MOUN Ty ED, pp. Surrounded or defended by mounds. 

MOUND ING, prs Defending by a mound. 

MOUNT, n. (fe. mont; Sax. munt: It., Port., 8p. monte ; 
L. mons.) 1. A massa of earth, or earth and rock, rising 
considerably above the common surface of the surround- 
ing land. A inound ; a bulwark for offense or defense. 
3. Formerly, a bank or fund of money ; Cee. 

MCUNT, o.a. [Fr. monter.] 1. ‘To rise on high; to ascend. 
2. ‘To rise; to ascend, to tower; te be built to a great 
altitude. 3. To get on horseback. 1. T'o leap upon any 
animal. x». To amount; to rise in value. 

MOUNT, ©. ¢. 1. To raise aloft; to liton high. 2. To 
ascend ; to climb ; to get upon an elevated place. 3. To 
place one’s self on horseback. 4. To furnish with horses. 
5. ‘To put on or cover with something ; to embellish with 
ornaments. 6. ‘To carry; to be furnished with. 7. ‘l'o 
raise and place on a carriage.— To muunt guurd, tu take 
the station and do the duty of a sentinel. 

MOUNT-A-BLE, a. That may be ascended. Cutvrare. 

MOUNTVAIN, x. (Fr. montane.) A large mass of earth 
and rock, rising above the commun level of Ue earth or 
adjacent land, but of no definite altitude. 

MOUNTAIN, a. Pertaining to a mountain; found on 
Mountains ; growing or dwelling on a mountain. 

MOUNT’ AIN-BLOE, x. Malachite ; carbonate of copper. 

MOUNT-AIN-EER',(n. 1. An inhabitant of a mountain. 

MOUNT‘AIN-ER, 2. A rustic; a freebooter ; a sav- 


age. 

MOUNT'AIN-ET, 2. A smal] mountain ; a hillock. 
OUNT’AIN-GREEN, rn. A carbonate of copper. 

MOUNT'AIN-OUS, a. 1. Full of mountains. 2. Large as 
. mountain; huge. 3. Inhabiting mountains ; [vbs.) 

acuoRn. 

MOU N'T’AIN-OUS-NESS, rn. The state of being full of 
mountains. Brerewood. 

MOUNT AIN-PARS-LEY, n. A plant. Lee. 

MOUNT AIN-ROSE, n. A plant. 

MOUNT! AIN-SOAP, nv. A inineral. Cre. 

MOUNTYANT, a. (Fr. montant.] Rising on high. Shak. 

MUUNT'E-BANK, x. (It. montare and banco.] 1. One who 
mounts a bench or stage in the market or other public 
place, boasts of his skill in curing diseases, and vends 
medicines which he pretends are infallible remedies. 2. 
Any boaatful and false pretender. 

MOUNT’E-BANK, r.t. To cheat by buasting and false 
pretenses , to gull. Shak. 

MOUNT E-BANK-ER-Y, ». Quackery ; boastful and vain 
pretenses. Hammond. 

MOUNTED, pp. Raised ; sented on horseback ; placed on 
a carriage ; covered or embellished ; furnished with guns. 
MOUNT“ EN-AUNCE, x. Amount in apace. Spenser. 
UUNT'ER, vn. One that mounts or ascends. 

MOUNTING, ppr. Rising ; soaring ; placing on horseback ; 
ascending an eminence ; embellishing. 

MOUNT-ING-LY, adv. By rising or ascending. 

MOUNT’Y, x. The rise of a hawk. Sidney. 

MOURN, c.i. (Sax. murnan, riyrnan.)] 1. To express grief 
or sorrow ; to gricve ; to be sorrowful. 2. To wear the 
customary habit of sorrow. 

MOURN, r.t 1. To grieve for; to lament. 2 To utter in 
a sorrowful ganner. 

tf MOURNE, .moen) n. (Fr. morne.} The round end of a 
staff; the part of a lance to which the steel ur ferrule is 
fized. 

MUOURN'ER, x. 1. One that mourns or is pieves at any 
loss or mistortune. 2. One that follows a fimeral in the 
habit of mourning. 3. Someching used at funerals. 

MCURN FUL, a. 1. Intended to express sorrow, or exhib- 
ling the appearnnce of gnef. Shak. 2. Causing sorrow ; 
and; calamituus. 3. Sorrowful ; feeling grief. 

MOURN'FUL-LY, ade. In a manner expressive of sorrow ; 
with sorrow. .Val. iii. 

MC URN FUL-NESS, x. 1. Sorrow ; grief; state of mourn- 
Ing. 2. Appearance or expression of grief. 
MOURNING, ppr. Grieving ; lamenting ; 

bh | the appearance of sorrow. 

MOURNING, n. 1. The act of sorrowing or expressing 

rief; lamenttinn ; sorrow. 2. The dress or customary 
abit worn by mourners. 

MOURN 'ING-DOVE, n..A species of dove. 

MOURN/ING-LY, adr. With the appearance of sorrow. 

MOUSE, n. ; plu. Mics. (Sax., Rw., L. mus.) 1. A small 
animal of the genus us, inhabiting houses.—2. Among 
ies a knob formed on a rope by spun-yarn or parce- 

ng. 

MOUSE, (mouz) v. i. To catch mice. Shak. 

MOUSE, (mouz) v. t. To tear, as a cat devours 8 monse.— 
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To mouse a hvok, with seamen, te to fasten a aemali hne 
ecroes the upper part to prevent unhooking. 

MOUSE-EAR, x. A plant of the genus Acractum. 

MOUSE/-HAWK, a. (Sax. mus-Aayuc.} A hawk thas de 
vours mice. 

MOUSE'-HOLE, n. A hole where mice enter or pes; 8 
very small hole or entrance. Stallingfcet. 

MOUSH/-HUNT, n. 1. A hunting for mice 2. A mouser; 
one that hunts mice. Shuk. 

MOUS-ER, x2. One that catches mice. 

MOUSE ~TAIL, 2 A plant of the genus myorurus. 

MOUSE/-TRAP, n. A trap for catching mice. Prear. 

MOUTH, n. (Sax. muth.) 1. The aperture in the head of 
an animal, between the lips, by which he ntter# his vouwe 
and receiver food. 2. The opening of a vessel by whoch 
it is filled or emptied. 3. ‘The part or channel of a river 
by which its waters are discharged into» the ucean or into 
alake. 4. The opening of a piece of ordnance at pega 
by which the charge issues. 5. The aperture of av 
in animal bodies, by which fluids or other matter és re- 
ceived or dicchareed: 6. The upening or entrance of 8 
cave, pit, well or den. Jan. viii. 7. The instrument of 
speaking. &. A principal speaker; one that ullers the 
common opinion. 9. Cy; voice.—lU In Serepture, 
words uttered, Job xix. 11. Desires; neceasities. P=. cil. 
12. Freedom and buldne wef speech ; force of argument. 
Luke xxi. 13. Boasting. Vaunting. Judges ix. la. Tea 
timony. Deut. xvii. 25. Reproacties ; calumnies. . fet v. 

To make a mouth, or to make mouths, 1. To distort the 
mouth; to make a wry fuce; hence, to deride or treat 
with scorn, Addison. 2. ‘I'o pout; to treat disdaintully 
— Dorn in the mouth, dejected ; mortified. L’h straage.— 
To atop the mouth, to silence or to be silent; to put lo 
shame ; toconfound. Ronn. iii. 

MOUTH, c.¢. 1. ‘To utter with a voice affectedly big or 
swelling. 2. To take into the mouth ; to seize with the 
mouth, 3. To chew ; to grind, as food; to eat: w de- 
vour. 4. To form by the mouth, as a bear ber cub ; [xe 
used.) 5. To reproach ; to insult. 

MOUTH, v. t. To speak with a full, round, or loud, affected 
voice ; to vociferate ; to rant. Addison. 

MOU FHED, pp. 1. Uttered with a full, swelling, affected 
voice. 2. Taken into the mouth; chewed. 3. 6. Fur 
nished with a mouth; uscd chiefly ta compositwn. 4. 
Borne down or overpowered by clamor. 

MOUTH FRIEND, uw. One who professes friendship with- 
out entertaining it ; a pretended friend. 

MOUTH'FUL, a. 1. As much as the mouth containe at 
once. 2. A quantity proverbially amall; a small quantity. 

MOUTH'HON-OR, n, Civility expressed without sincerity. 

MOUFIVING, ppr. Utering with an affected, swelling 
voice. 

MOUTH'LESS, a. Destitute of a mouth. 

MOUTH'/MADE, a. Expreseed withuut sincerity. 

MOUTHPIECE, x. 1. The piece of a musical wind instre- 
ment to which the mouth is applied. 2. One who de 
livers the opinions of others. ; 

MOV’A-BLE, a. 1. That may be moved ; that can or may 
be lifted, carried, drawn, turned or conveyed, or in any 
way mide to change place or posture ; susceptible of mo- 
tion. 2. That may or does change frum one time to aa 
other. 

MOV'A-BLE-NESQ, nx. The state or quality of being mov- 
able ; mobility ; susceptibility of motion. 

MOV’A-BLES, wv. plu. Goods, wares, commodities, furni- 
ture ; any species of property not fixed, and thus distim 

uished from houses and lands. 

MOV!A-BLY, adc. So that it may be moved. Greve. 

MOVE, r.t. [L. moveo; It. movere.) 1. To impel; to 
carry, Convey or draw from one place to another ; to 
cause to change place or posture in any manner or by any 
means. 2. To excite into action ; to affect ; to agitate ; 
to rouse. 3. To cause to act or determine. 4. ‘lo per- 
suade ; to prevail on ; to excite from a state of rest or in- 
diterence. 5. To excite tenderness, pity or gricf in the 
heart ; to affect ; to touch pathetically ; to excite feeling 
in. 6. To make angry ; to provoke ; to irritate. 7. To 
excite tumult or commotion. 8. To influence or incite by 
secret agency. 9. ‘To shake; to agitate. 10. To propore ; 
to offer for consideration and determination. 11. To pro- 
pone ; to recommend. 12. To prompt; to incite; to ia- 
atigate. Acts xvii. 

MOVE, v.i. I. To change piace or re; to stir ; to pass 
or g0 In any manner or direction from one place or part 
of space to another. 2. To have action. 3. To have the 
power of action. 4. To walk. 5. To march. 6. To 
tremble ; to shake. 7. To change residence. 

MOVE, n. The act of moving ; the act of transferring from 

ace to place, as in chess. 

MOVED, pp. Stirred ; ‘excited. 

MOVE’LESS, a. That cannot be moved ; fixed. 

MOVEMENT, a. (Fr. mourement.) 1. Motion; @ paming 
progression, shaking, turning or flowing ; any change of 
position ina material body. 2. The manner of moving 
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3. Excitement ; agitation.—4. In music, any single strain 


having the same measure or time. 
MOVENT, a. [| L. mocens.) Moving; not quiescent. [L. «. 
MOVENT, 2. That which moves any thing. [Little used. 


MOVER, vn. 1. The person or thin 
impels to action. 2. He or that which moves. 3. A 
ened ; one that offers a proposition. 

M VIING, ppr. 1. Causing to move or act; impelling ; in- 
stigating ; persuading ; influencing. 2. a. Exciting the 
passions or affections; touching ; pathetic; affecting ; 
adapted to excite or affect the passions. 

MOV ING, 2. Motive ; impulse. South. 

MOV'ING-LY, adv. In a manner to excite the passions or 
affect sensibility ; pathetically. @ddicon. 

MOV'ING-NESS, 2. The power of affecting, as the passions. 

MOW, n. (Sax. meee or muga.] A heap, mass or pile of 


ha a ° 

Mow 2. t. To lay hay in a heap or mass in a barn, or to 
lay tina suitable manner. 

MOW, v.t.; pret. mowed; pp. mowed, or mown. (Sax. 
mawan.] 1. To cut duwn with a sythe, as grass or other 
plants. 2. To cut the b New from. 3. To cut down with 
speed ; to cat down indiscriminately, or in great numbers 
or quantity. 

MOW, v.%. 1. To cut grass; to practice mowing ; to use 
the sythe. 2. To perform the business of mowing ; to cut 
and make grass into hay ; to gather the crop of grass, or 


other crop. 

( MOW, a. [from mouth.] A wry face. Shak. 

’MOW, c.ié. To make mouths. scham. 

MOW'BURN, v.i. To heat and ferment in the mow, as 
hay when housed too green. -Mortimer. 

| MOWE, MOWEN, or MOUN, v.i. To be able ; must ; 
may. Chaucer. 

MOWED, or MOWN, pp. 1. Cut with asythe. 2. Cleared 

of with a sythe, as land. 

MOW’'ER, n. One who mows; aman dextrous in the use 
of the sythe. 

MOWING, ppr. Putting into a mow. 

MOW'ING, ppr. Cutting down with a sythe. 

MOWING, x. 1. The act of cutting with asythe 2 Land 
from which grass is cut. 

MOX‘A, 2. The down of the mugwort of China. 

MOYLE, x. A mule. Sce Muce. 

MUCH, a. (Sw. mycken ; ce mucho ; It. mucchio.] 1. Great 
in quantity or amount. Long in duration. 3. Many 
in number. 

MUCH, adv. 1. In a great degree ; by far; qualifying ad- 
jectives of the comparative degree ; a8, much more. 2. To 
a great degree or extent; qualifying verbe and participles. 
3. Often or long. 4. Nearly. 

MUCH, x. 1. A great quantity; a great deal. 2. More 
than enough ; a heavy service or burden 3. An uncom- 
mon thing ; something strange. Bacon. 

Mis muck. I. An equal quantity; used as an adjective or 
noun. 2. A certain or suitable quantity. 3. To an equal 

ce ; adveriially.—So muck, an equal quantity, or a 
certain quantity, ae a nvun; to an equal degree, or toa 
certain degree, as ar adcerb.— Too much, an excessive 
quantity, as a noun; to an excessive degree, as an ad- 
verb.—To make muck of. 1. To value highly. 2. To 
fondle.— Much at one, nearly of equal value, effect or in- 


finence. 
MUCH'EL, a. (Sax. mycel.}] Much. Spenser. 

{ MUCH NESS n. Quantity. Whately. 

UCH'WHAT, adv, Nearly ; almost. t wot elegant.]} Locke. 

MO'CIE, a. [from gucus.] The mucic acid is the game as 
the saccholactic. , 

MO'CID, a. (L. mucidus.] Musty ; moldy ; slimy. 

MO'CID-NESS, n. Mustiness ; sliminess. Ainsiourth. 

MO'CI-LAGE, nv. [Fr.; L. mucus.) 1. In chemistry, one 
of the proximate elements of vegetables. 2. The liquor 
which moistens and lubricates the ligaments and curti- 
lages of the articulations or joints in animal bodies. 

MU -CIL-LAG'I-NOUS, a. 1. Pertaining to or acetine mu- 
cilage. Encyc. 2. Slimy; ropy; moist, soft and lubri- 
cous ; partaking of the nature of mucilage. 

MU-CI-LAGI-NOUS_NESS, n. Sliminess ; the state of being 
mucilaginous. 

MC CITE, x. A combination of a substance with mucous 
acid. Parke. 7 _ 

MUCK, n. (Bax. meor, mioz; Dan. mde.) 1. Dung in a 
moist state, or a mass of dung and putrefied vegetable 
matter. 2. Something mean, vile or filthy.—‘7o run a 
muck, to ran madly and attack all we meet. Pope. 

MUCK, x. t. To manure with muck. Tusser. 

MUTEK, a. Wet; moist. Grose. ; 

t MU CK/EN-DER n. (Sp. mocadero; Fr. mouchowr} A 

-ket handkerchief, Dursct. 

t MUCK’ER, 0. t. [from muck.] To scrape together money 
by mean labor or shifts. 

t “WUECK ER-ER, x. A miser; a niggard. Chaucer. 

MUCK HEAP, 

MUE€KHILL, §™ A dunghill. Burton. 


that gives motion, or 
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MUCKI-NESS, 2. Filthiness ; nastiness. Jehneun 

t MUtYKLE, a: (Sax. mycel.] Much. 

MUECK‘SWEAT, (muk‘swet) x. Profuse sweat. Johnson. 

MU€K’WORM, n. I. A worm that lives in muck. 2. A 
miser; one who scrapes together money by mean labor 
and devices. Bunyan. 

MUE€K’Y, a. Filthy; nasty. Spenser. 

MU-€06/SO-SAt CHA-RINE, a. Partaking of the qualities 
of mucilage and sugar. Fourecroy. 

MO'COUS, a. [L. mucusz.] 1. Pertaining to mucus, or re 
sembling it; slimy, ropy and lubricous. 2. Secreting a 
slimy substance. 

MC'COUS-NESS, x. The state of being mucous ; sliminess. 

MCERO, n. fe) A point. Brown. 

MC'E€CRO-NATE a. [L. mucrunatus.] Narrowed to a 

MO €RO-N A-TED, point ; terminating in a point. 

MO'CU-LENT, a. [L. muculentus.] Shimy ; moist and 
moderately viscous. 

MU'CUS, n. [L.} 1. A viscid fluid secreted by the mucous 
membrane, which it serves to moisten and defend. 2 
This term has also been applied to other animal fluids ofa 
viscid quality, as the syror:al fluid, which lubricates the 
cavities of the joints. 

MUD, n. [D. modder ; G. moder.] Moist and soft earth of 
any kind, such as is found in marshes and swamps, at 
the bottom of rivers and ponds, or in high-ways after rain. 

MUD, v.t. 1. To bury in mud or slime. 2 ‘To make tur- 
bid or foul with dirt ; to stir he sediment in liquors. 

MUD!DI-LY, adv. Turbidly ; with foul mixture. 

MUD'DI-NESS, rx. Turbidness; foulness caused by mud, 
dirt or sediment. Addison. 

MUD'DLE, ¢c.t. 1. To make foul, turbid or muddy, as 
water. 2. To intoxicate partially ; Ww cloud or stupefy, 
particularly with liquor. 

MUDDLE, v. i. To contract filth; to be in a confused or 
dirty state. 

MUD!DLE, 2. A confused or turbid state. 

MUDDLED, pp. Made turbid; half drunk ; stupefied. 

MUD‘DLING, ppr. Making foul with dirt or dregs ; making 
half drunk ; stupetying. 

MUDDY, a. 1. Foul with dirt or fine earthy particles; 
turbid, as water or other fluids. 2. Containing mud. 3 
Dirty ; dashed, soiled or besmeared with nud. 4. Con- 
sisting of mud or earth ; gross; impure. 5. lark ; of the 
color of mud. 6. Cloudy in mind; dull; heavy ; stupid. 

MUDDY, v.t. 1. To soil with mnd; to dirty. 2. To 
cloud ; to make dull or heavy. Greic. 

MUD'DY-HEAD-ED, a. Having a dull understanding. 

MUD’'-FISH, na. A fish, a species of the cypnnus kind. 

MUD-SILL, 2. In bridges, the sill that is laid at the bot. 
tom of a river, lake, &c. : 

MUD-SU€K-ER, n. An aquatic fowl. Derkam. 

MUD’-WALL, n. 1. A wall composed of mud. South. 2. 
A bird, the apiaster. Minsirorth. 

MUD’-WALLED, a. Having a mud wall. Prior. 

MUD!-WORT, a. The least water plantain. 

MOF. See Mew. 

MUFF, n. (Dan. muff, or muffe; G. muff.) A warm cover 
for the hands usually made of fur or dreseed skins. 

MUF'FIN, n. A delicate or light cake. 

MUF'FLE, ». t. (D. moffelen.] 1. To cover from the weather 
by cloth, fur or any garment; to cover close, particu- 
larly the neck and face. 2. To blindfold. 3. To cover ; 
to conceal ; to involve.—4. In seamanshrp, to put mating 
or other soft substance round an oar, to prevent its making 
a noize. 5. To wind something round the strings of a 
drum to aprevent a sharp sound, or to render the sound 

rave and solemn. : 

MUF'FLE, v.¢. To mutter; to speak indistinctly or with- 
out clear articulation. [older. 

MUF'FLE, n. rp. up] In Sheree a vessel in the 
shape of an oblong arch or vault. 

MU FLED, pp. Covered closely, especially about the face ; 
involved ; blindfolded. 

MUFFLER, n. A cover for the face. Shak. . = 

MUFFLING, ppr. Covering closely, expecially about the 
face ; wrapping close ; involving ; blindfolding. 

MUF'FLON, 2. The wild sheep or musmon. 

MUF‘TI, rn. The high priest or chief of the ecclesiastical 
ordér among the AMehkanm cdans. 

MUG, a. A kind of cup from which Uquors are drank 

+ MUGGARD, a. (Sce Muaor.} Sullen; displeased, 

MUGGENT, x. A species of wud, fresh-water duck, 

MUG-GISH, (a. [W. mecan.] 1. Moist; damp; moldy 

MUWGY, 2. Moist; damp; close; warm and un- 
elastic. 

MUG'HOUSE, ». An alehouse. Tickel. 

MC-GI-ENT, a. [L. mugiv.] Lowing ; bellowing. 
fO-GIL, 2. LJ he mullet, a genus of fishes. 

MUG‘WEED, n. A plant of the genus ralanta. 

MUG WORT, 2. [Sax. mugiryrt.) A plant. 

MU-LAT'TO, 2. [Sp. mulato.} person that ts the off 
spring of a negress by a white man, or of » white woman 


by a negro. 
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MUI/BER-RY, x. (Sw. mulbdr ; G. maulbcere.] The berry 
or fruit of a tree of tho gonus morue. 
MUL'BER-RY-TREE, n. The tree which produces the 
mulberry. ; 
MULCH, x. Half-rotten straw. Bale. 
MULET, a. (L. muicta, or multa.] fine imposed on a 
rson guilty of some offense or misdemeanor. 
MULET, z. ¢. [L. mulcto.) To fine; to punish for an of- 
fense or misdemeanor by imposing a pecuniary fine. 
MULE€T'U-A-RY, a. ea taal ag pecuniary penalty. 
MULE, x. [Sp., It. mulo; L. mutus; Sax. mul.) 1. A 
quadruped of a mongrel breed, usually generated between 
an ass and a mare, sometimes between a horse and a 
she-ass. 2. A plant or vegetable produced by impregna- 
ting the pistil of one species of plant with the farina or 
fecundating dust of another. 
MU-LET-EER‘, a. [Fr. mudetier.] A mule-driver. 
MOLE-WORT, n. A plant of the genus Aciionttis. 
MU-LI-EBRI-TY, ». [from L. mulibris.) Womanhood ; 
the state of being a woman; a state in females corres- 
nding to virility in man ; also, etfeminacy ; softness. 
MOLLER, m. (Le) In tus, lawful issue born in wedlock 
though begotten before. Encyc. 
MO LISH, a. Like a mule ; sullen; stubborn. 
MULL, v.¢. (qu. L. mollio.] 1. To sotten; or to heat, 
sweeten and enrich with spices. 2. To dispirit or deaden. 
t MULL, nr. In Scottish, a snuff-box, made of the small end 
ofahom. Cumberland. 
MULL, a. Dust. Gower. 
1UL/LEN, x. [Old Fr. molene.] A plant. 
MUL/LER, vn. [ Fr. Waaeieee l. Astone held in the hand 
with which colors and other matters are ground on an- 
ouuer stone ; used by painters and apothecaries. 2. An 
instrument used by glass grinders. 
MULLET, a. [ Fr. mulet : Ls. mullus.| A fish. 
MU L/LIGGRUBS, n. A twisting of the intestines; sullen- 
ness. [A luw word.) 
MULIAION, ». [Fr. moulure.] A division in a window- 
frame ; a bar 
MULLION, ¢. ¢. To shape into divisions. Shak. 
MUL LO€K, x» Rubbish. 
MULSE, a. (L) mulsus.) Wine boiled and mingled with 
honey. 
MULT-AN'GU-LAR, a. (L. multes and angulus.) Having 
many angles; polygonal. Martyn. 
MUL /P-ANGU-LAR-LY, ade. With many angles. Grew. 
t MULT-AN¢U LAR-NESS, a. The state of being polyg- 
onal, 
MUL-TLEAPSU-LAR, a. [L. multus and capsula.) In 
botany, baving many capsules. AMurtyn. 
MUGL-TLGA VOUS, a. (L. multus and cavus.] Having 
inany holes or cavities. ict. 
MUL-TIPARLOUS, a. (1. multifarins.] Having great 
multiplicity ; having great diversity or variety. 
MUL-TI-FA REOUS-LY, adr. With great multiplicity and 
diversity . with great variety of modes and relations, 
MUL-SPEPARLOUS.NESS, ». Multiplied diversity. 
MUGLPEPUID, a. [L. cculteidas.] Having inniny divisions ; 
many-cleft ; divided into several parts by linear sinuses 
and straight margins. 
MUL-TEEA-DOUS, a. [L. multifidus.] Having many par- 
Givens: cleft into many branches. 
MUL-PERF'LO-ROUS, a. (1. aul/tus and flos.] Many-flow- 
ered: having many flowers. Martyn. 
MULTI-FORM, a. (L. mudtyformis.) Having many forms, 
shapes or appearances. Hlutts. 
MUL PIEFORM I-TY, ». Diversity of forms; variety of 
shapes or appearances in the same thing. 
MUL TEGENER-OUS, a. [L. multigenus.] Having many 
kinds, Jct, 
MUL/TEIO:GOUS, a. [L. muleus and jugum.) Consisting 
of many pairs. 
MUL -PELLATYER-AL, a. [L. mulews and latus.] Having 
many sides. 
MUL-TULIN'E-AL, a. Having many lines. 
MUL-PI-LOUU-LAR, a. (LL. mudeéws and loculus.) Having 
many cells. SCO. 1 
MUP. THJO-QUOUS, a, (TL. multus and loquor.) Speak 
much, very talkative ; f uacious. Dict, ing 
MUL-TINO MEAL, a. [L. multus and nomen.] Hav- 
MUL-PI-NOMO NAL, ing many names or terms. Dict. 
MUL-TH-NOMI-NOUS, The same as multinomial, 
MUTE PIP A-ROUS, a. (L. multus and pario.) Producing 
many ata birth. 
MUL-TIPAR-TITE, a. [L. multus and partitus.] Divided 
into many parts ; having several parts. 
MUU TI-PED, a. [L. multus and pes] An insect that has 
inany feet. 
MUL ‘TI-PED, a. Having mary feet. 
MUL TI-PLE, a. os mu‘fipler.) Containing many times. 
ACL/TI-PLE, n. In arithmetic, a common multiple of two or 
more numbers contains each of thetin a certain number 
of oe ecactly thus 24 is a common multiple of 3 
anil 4. ' 
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MUL/TI-PLEX, a. (L-] Many-fold ; having petals tying 
over each other in folds. sai 

MUL TI-PLJ-A-BLE, a. [Fe ‘That may be multiplied. 

MUL/TI-PLI-A-BLE-NESS, xz. Capacity of being muluplied. 

MUL‘TI-PLI-CA-BLE, a. That may be multiphed. 

MUL-TI-PLI-CAND*, n. (LL. multsplcandus.] In arithmetic, 
the number to be multiplied by another. 

MUL/TI-PLI-CATE, a. (L. multplicatas.] Consisting of 
many or more than one. 

MUL-TI-PLIL-€A TION, n. (Lb. mltiplicatio.] 1. The act 
of multiplying or of increasing number.—2. [n arithmetic, 
arale or operation by which any given number may be 
increased according to any number of times proposed. 

MUL*T1-PLI-CA-TIVE, a. ‘Tending to multiply ; having 
the pewer to multiply or increase numbers. 

MUL-TI-PLI-CA’ TOR, a. The number by which another 
number is multiplied ; a multipher. 

MUL-TI-PLT-CLOUS, a. Manifold. Brown, 

MUL-TE-PLIC'LTY, a. (Fr. multiplicate. 
being many. 2. Many of the saine kind. 

MUL‘TI-PLIED, pp. 1. Increased in numbers. 2. Numer- 
ous; often repeated. 

MUL TI-PLLER, a. 1. One who multiplies, or increases 
nuinber. 2. The number in anthmetic by which another 
is multiplied; the multiplicator. 

MUL ‘TI-PLY, c. t. [L. muleiplico.} 1. To increase in num- 
ber; to make more by natural generation or production, 
or by addition.—2. In arithmetic, lo increase any given 
number as many Gmes as there ure units in any othes 
piven number. 

MUL-‘TEPLY, v. i. 1. To grow or increase in number. 2 
To increase in extent; to extend ; to spread. 

MUL T!-PLY-ENG, ppr. 1. Increasing in number. 2. Gruw- 
ing or becoming numerous. 

MUI-TIPO-TENT, a. [L. multipotens.) 
power, or power to do many things. 

MUL-TI-PRES ENCE, xn. [L. multus and 
power or act of being present in many 

MUL-MS-CIOUS, a. [L. multusceus.] 
knowledge. 

MUIL-ATI-SIL'T-QUOUS, a. [L. maltus and siligua.} Hav- 
ing many pods or seed-vessels. Bailey. 

MUL-TIS:O-NOUS, a. [L. multus and sonus.) Having 
many suunds, or sounding much. Bailey. 

MUL-TI-SYL LA-BLE, a. A polysyllable. 

MULTITUDE, a. [Fr.; L. multitude.) 1. The state of 
being many ; a great number, 2. A number collectively ; 
the suin of many. 3. A great number, indefinitely. 4. 
A crowd or throng ; the populace. 

MUL-TI-TC: DI-NOUS, a. 1. Consisting of a multitude or 
great number. 2. Having the appearance of a multitude. 
3. Manifold. 

MUL-TIV-A-GANT, 
MUL-TIV‘A-GOURS, 

IUL TI-VALVE, a. (L. multus and ralre.] An animad 

‘ which has a shell of many valves. Zovlugy. 

MUL TI-VALVE : 

MUL-TI-VALV'U-LAR, c. Having many vaives. 


MUL-TIV’ER-SANT, a. [L. multue and rerte.) Protean ; 
turning into many shapes ; assuming many forms. 

MUL-TIV:I-OUS, a. ae multuy and oa.] Having many 
ways or reads, we eused.] Dict. 

MUL-TO@:U-LAR, a. (L. multus and oculus.) Having 
many eyes, or more eyes than two, Derham. 

MULT URE, ». [L. molitura.)] 1. In Scottish law, the tall ag 
emolument given to the proprietor of a mill for grinding 
corn, 2. A grist or grinding. 

MUM, a. 1. Silent; not speaking. 2 As an erclamafion 
or cummand, be silent; hush. 3. As a sewn, silence. 

MUM, x. [G., Dan. mamme: D. mom.) A> species of malt 
hiquor much used in Germany. 

MUM BUL-GET, interj. [mum and hag, Al 
denoting secresy as well as silence ; used i 
uous or ludicrous manner. 

MUM'-CHANCE, a. A game of hazard with dice. [Leca/.] 
2. A fool. Leoce 

MUM BLE, r. i. [G. mummeln.] 1. To mutter; to speak 
with the Hips or other organs partly clused, so as to render 
the sounds inarticinate and imperfect ; to utter words with 
a grumbling tone. 2. To chew er bite softly ; to cat with 
the Jips clase. 

MUM BLE, r. t. 1. To utter with a low, inarticulate voice 
2. To mosth gently, or to eat with a muering sound. 3. 
To suppress or utter ae 

MUMBLED, pp. Uttered with a low Inarticulate voice - 
chewed aoftly or with a low muttering sound. 

MUM BLE-NEWS, ». A kind of tale bearer. Shak. 

MUM BLER, a. One that apenks with a low, inarticulate 
voice, 

MUM'RLING, ppr. Uttering with a low, inarticulate voice - 
chewing softly or with a grumbling sonnd, 

MUM REING-LY, adr, With a low, inarticulate utterance. 

MUMM, eof. Pan. gece: Fromummer.) Tomask - to 
sport or make diversion in a mask or diseuise. 


1. A state of 


Having manifvld 


sentia.) The 
B aces at once. 
Javing variety of 


a. [L. multivagus.] Wandering 


mich. Dict. 
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MUM’MER, x. One who masks himself and makes diver- 
sion in disguise ; orizinaily, one who made sport by gest- 
ures without speak ing. 

MUMMER-Y, n. [Fr. momerie.] 1. Masking; sport; 
diversion ; frolicking in masks ; low, contemptible amuse- 
ment; buffoonery. 2. Farcical show ; hypocritical disguise 
and parade to delude vulgar minds. 

MUM MI-FY,v.& To make inw a mummy. Journ. of 


Seieace. 
MUMMY, ». [It. mummia; Arabic, momia.] 1. A dead 
human body embalmed and dried after the Lryptian man- 


ner, 2. The name of two substances prepared for medi- 
cinal use, which, according to /1il/, are, the one, the dried 
flesh of human bodies embalmed with myrrh and spice ; 
the otber, a 26 hae running from such mummies when 
newly prepared, or when affected by great heat and 
damps. 3. There are fuund in Polund natural mummies 
lying in caverns, supposed to be the remains of persons 
who in time of war took refuge in caves.—4. Among 
gardeners, & sort of wax used in grafting and planting 
trees.— To Beat to a mummy, to beat soundly, or to a sense- 
less mass. 

MUM MY-CHOG, n. A small fish of the carp kind. 

MUMP, v. t. [D. mompen.] 1. To nibble ; to bite quick ; to 
chew with continued motion. 2. To talk loud and quick. 
3. To go begging. 4. To deceive ; to cheat. 

MUMP-ER, na. A beggar. Johnson. 

MUMPING, wm. Begging tricks; foolish tricks ; mockery. 

MUMP ISH, a. Dull; heavy; sullen; sour. 

MUMPS, x, 1. Sullenness ; silent displeasure ; [l. ".] Skin- 
mer, 2, A disease, the cynanche parctidea,a swelling of 
the otid glands. 

MUNCH, v. t. To chew by great mouthfuls. [ Vulgar.) 

MUNCH, v. i. To chew eagerly by great mouthfuls. 

MUNCIVER, n. One that munches. Johnson. ‘ 

MUND, Sax. mund, protection, patronage, peace, is found 
in old laws 3 a8 munddbrece, that is, a breaking or violation 
of the peace. It is retained in names, as in Lamund, Sax. 
eadmund, happy peace, as in Greek /reacus, Hesychius. 

MUNDANE, a. [L. mundanus.) Belonging to the world. 

t{MUN-DAN'I-TY, x. Worldliness. Mountayue. 

tMUN-DA'TION, n. [L. mundus.] The act of cleans- 


ing. 

MUN’DA-TO-RY, a, [L. mundo.] Cleansing; having 
power to cleanse. [Little used. } 

MUN’DIE€, n. A kind of marcasite; a mineral. 
UN-DI-FI-€A'TION, n. [L. mundus and facio.} The act 
or operation of cleansing any body. Quincy. 

MUN-DIF'I-€A-TIVE, a. Cleansing ; having the power to 
cleanse. Wiseman. 

MU N-DIF‘I-€A-TIVE, 2. A medicine that has the quality 
of cleansing. 

MUN’ DI-FY, v. t. [L. mundus and facio.] To cleanse. 

MUN-DIV‘/A-GANT, a. [L. mundivagus.] Wandering 
through the world. Dict. 

MUN-DUN'GUS, a. Stinking tobacco. Phillips. 

MO NER-A-RY, a. [L. munus.] Having the nature of a 
gift. Cay used.] Johnson. ‘ 

[MU-NER-A/TION. See REMUNERATE. 
ING‘ECORN, x. Mixed corn. See Manccoan. 

MUN'GREL, a. [See Moncret.] Ananimal generated be- 
tween different kirds, as a dog. 

MUN'GREL, a. Generated between different kinds; de- 
generate. Shak. Dryden. ; 

MU-NIC I-PAL, a. [Fr.; L. municipalis.] 1. Pertaining to 

& corporation orcity. 2. Pertaining to & state, kingdom 
or nation.— Municipal, as used by the Romans, originally 
designated that which pertained to a municipium, a free 
city or town. or 

MU-NI-CI-PAII-TY, wn. In France, a certain district or 
division of the country ; also, its inhabitants. Burke. 

MU-NIF1-€ATE,v. t. [L. munifico.) To enrich. Cockeram. 
U-NIF'I-CENCE, a, [Fr.; L. muntfcentia.) 1. A giving 
or bestowing liberally ; eee liberality. 2. In Spenser, 
fortification or strength; [obe. . 

MU-NIF-L-CENT, a. Liberal in giving or bestowing ; gen- 
rous. Atterbury. 

MLN I PLCENT-LY, adr, Liberally ; generously. 

MO'NI-MENT, 2. [L.. munimentum.| 1. A fortification of 
any kind , a strong hold; a place of defense. 2. Sup- 
port; defense. 3. Record; a writing by which claims 
and rights are defended or maintained. 

MONITEH, v. & To fortify. Bacon, . 
U-NYTION, a. (Fr. ; L.. munitio.) 1. Fortification ; [obe.] 
Hale. 2. Ammunition ; whatever materials are used fn war 
for defense, or for annoying an enemy. 3. Provisions of a 

rison or fortress, or for ships of war, and in general 
oran army .—-Yunttion-<hips, ships which convey mili- 
tary and naval stores. 
tMONI-TY, n. Freedom: security. See Lumusity. 
MOUNNSION, (munyun) ». An uprignt piece of timber 
which separates the several lights in a window-frame. 


See MoLLion. 
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MUN, 
MUNDS, 
MU’RAGE, n. [L. murus.] Money paid for keeping walls 


MORAL, a. 


MUR’'DER, na. (Sax. morther ; 


MUR'DER, v. t. (Sax. myrthian; D. moorden. } 


MUR 'DER-OUB, a. 1. Guilty of murder. 


MUR'‘DER-OUS_LY, ado. 
t MURE, 2. [L. murus.] A wall. Shak. 
MIRE, v. t, [Fr. murer.] To inclose in walls; to wall. 


MUS 
nx, The mouth. [Vulgar.) 


in repair. Johnson. 
a. [L. muralis.} 1. Pertaining to a wall. 9 
Resembling a wall ; perpendicular or steep.— Mural crown, 
among the ancient Rumans, a golden crown, bestowed on 
him who tirst mounted the wall of a besieged place. 
D. moord; G., Dan., Sw 
mord.] 1. The act of unlawfully killing a human being 
with premeditated malice, by a person of sound mind. 2 
An outcry, when fife is in danger. 

1. To kill 
a human being with premeditated malice. 2. To destroy 
to put an end to. , 


MUR DERED - Blain with malice nse, 
MUR/DER-ER--. Dae cae 


z. 1. A person who, in possession of his 
reason, unlawfally kills a human being With premeditated 
malice. 2. A small piece of ordnance. 


MUR'DER-ESS, x. A female who commits murder, 
MUR'DER-ING, ppr. Killing a human being with malice 


remeditated. 


Ml) DER-ING-PIECE, nm. A small piece of ordnance 
t MUR'DER-MENT, x». The act of killing unlawfully. 


Far far. 

: 2. Consisting in 

murder ; done with murder ; bloody ; cruel. 3. Bloody ; 

eS neuinary:; committing murder. 4. Premeditating mur- 
er. 

In a murderous or cruel manner, 


MU'REN-GER, zr. An overseer of a wall. Ainsworth. 
U-RI-A-CITE, ». A stone composed of salt, sand and 


gypsum. 
MO'RI-ATE, n. (L. muria.] A salt formed by muriatic 


acid combined with a base. 


MO/R1-A-TED, a. 1, Combined with muriatic acid. Kirwan. 


2. Putin brine. Eveclim. 


MU-RI-AT‘I€, a. Having the nature of brine or salt water ; 


rtaining to sea alt. 

M ce ES: a. Producing muriatic substances 
or salt. 

MU-RI-CAL‘CITE, x. Rhomb-spar. Ure. 

MO’RI-€A-TED, a. [L. muricatus.] 1. Formed with sharp 
gala full of sharp points or prickles.—2. In botany 

aving the surface covered with sharp points, or armed 
with prickles. 

ree n. Fossil remains of the murex, a genus of 
shells. 

MC'RINE, a. [L. murinus.] Pertaining to a mouse or to 
mice. 

MURK, x. (Sw. mirker.] Darkness. [Little used.] 

MURK’Y, a. [Dan, mUrk.] Dark ; obscure ; gloomy. 

MUR’MUR, po gs 1. A low, sound continued or contin- 
ually repeated, as that of a stream running in a ston 
channel, or that of flame. 2. A complaint half suppressed, 
or uttered in a low, muttering voice. 

MURMUR, +e. i. [L. murmuro.] 1. To make a low, con- 
tinued noise, like the hum of bees, a stream of water, 
rolling waves, or like the wind in a ferest. 2. To grum- 
ble; to complain; to utter complaints ina low, half- 
articulated voice ; to utter sullen discontent. 

MUR'MUR-ER, ». One who murmurs ; one who complaing 
sullenly ; a grumbler, 

tf MUR-MUR-A'TION, 2. [L. murmuratio.) A low sound ; 
the act of murmuring or muttering. 

MUR’MUR-ING, ppr. Uttering complaints in a low voice 
or sullen manner ; grumbling : complaining. 

MUR MUR-ING-LY, adv. With a low sound; with com- 

laints. 

MUR'MUR-OUS, a. Exciting murmur or complaint. 

t MUR'NI-VAL, n. (Fr. morntfe.] Four cards of a sort 
Skinner. 

t MURR, x. A catarrh. Gascoigne. 

MUR:‘RAIN, (murrin) x. (Sp. morrina.] An infectious and 
fatal disease among cattle. Bacon, 

MUR’‘RAIN, a. Infected with the murrain. Shak, 

MUR‘RE, a. A kind of bird. Carew. 

MUR'REY, a, Of a dark red color. Bacon. 

MUR’RUINE, a. (L. murrhinus.] An epithet given toe 
delicate kind of ware or porcelain brought from the East. 

MUR'RI-ON, a. [Port. morriam.] A helmet; a casque : 
armor for the head. King. 

MURTH of Corn, n. Plenty of grain. 

t MU-SXRD’, n. [Fr.] A dreamer; one who is apt to be 
abeent in mind. Chaucer. 

MUS‘€A-DEL, )a. and a. [It. moscatello ; Port., 8p. mosca- 

MUS'€A-DINE, tel; Fr. muscat, muscadin.] 1. An 

MUS-€AT’, appellation given to a kind of rich 

MUS'€A-TEL, wine, and to the grapes which produce 
it. 2. A sweet pear. 

MUS'CLE, (mup'sl) x. [Fr. ; L. musculas.} 1. In anatomy, the 
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inuecles are the organs of motion, consisting of fibres 
or bund!-s of fibres snclosed in a thin cellular membrane. 
2. A bivalvular shell fieh of he genus mytilus; vome- 
times written mussel. 

MUS-COS'LTY, 2. Mossiness. 

MUS-€O-VA DO, n. Unretined sugar; the raw material 
from which lpaf and lump sugar are procured by refining. 

MUS €U-VY-DUCK, a. The musk duck. 

MUS'€0-VY-GLASS, n. Mica, which see. 

MUS-'€U-LAR, a. 1. Pertaining toa muscle. 2. Performed 

by amusele. 3. Strong ; brawny ; vigorous. 

MUS-€U-LAR I-TY, vn. ‘Phe state of being muscular. 

MUS-‘€U-LITE, x. A petrified muscle or shell. 

MUS CU-LOUS, a. ye musculosus.) 1. Full of muscles. 2. 
Strong; brawny. J. Pertaining to a muscle or to muscles, 

MUSE, a. QL. musa.) 1. Properly, song; but in asage, 
the deity or power of poetry, 2. Deep thought; close 
attention or coutciunplation which abstracts the mind from 
passing scenez; hence, sometimes, absence of mind. 

MUSE, rn. Ouse of the nine sister goddesses, who, in the 
heathen sytiwlezy, are supposed to preside over the liberal 
arts. 

MUSE, v. i. (Fr. muser.J 1. To ponder; to think closely ; 
to study in silence. 2. To be absent in mind; W be so 
occupied in study or contemplation, as not to observe 
passing scenes or things present. J. To wonder ; {uds.] 

MUSE. ec. ¢. To think on; to meditate on. Thomson, 

MOSbEFUL, a. Thinking deeply ; silently thoughtful. Dry- 
den, 

MUSE LESS, a. Disregarding the power of poetry. 

MOSER, 2. One who thinks closely in silence, or one apt 
to be absent in mind, Juhasor. 

MO SET, a. The place through which the hare goes to re- 
lief; a hunting term. Buiey, 

MU-S#/UM, 2. (Gr. povocoy.} A house or apartment a 
propriated as a repusitory of things that have an immedi- 
ate relation to the ans; a cabinet of curiosities. 

MUSH, a. (G. mus.) ‘The meal of maize boiled in water. 

MUSHROOM, vn. [Fr. mousseron.) 1. The common name 
of numerous ery ptogatnian planta of the natural order of 
fungi. 2. An upstart, one that rises suddenly from a 
low condition in life. 

MUSH ROOM-STONE, n. A fossil or atone that produces 
mushrooms ; the lyncurtus. Woodward. : 

MO ¥IC, vn. (L. muxwas Br. neusique.) 1. Melody or har- 
mony ; any anccesxsion of sounds so modulated as to please 
the ear, or any combination of simultaneous sounds in 
accordance or harmony, 2. Any entertainment consist- 
ing ininelody or harmony. 3. The science of harmonical 
souuds, Which treats of the principles of harmony, or the 
Properties, dependencies and relations of sounds tu each 
other, 4. ‘The art of combining sounds in a manner to 

lense the ear. 5. Order; harmony in revelutions, 

MO'S1-CAL, a. 1. Belonging to music. 2. Producing mu- 
sic or agreeable sounds. 3. Melodious ; harmonious ; 
pleasing to the ear. 

MC SI-CAL-LY, adc. Ina melodious or harmonious man- 
ner ; with aweet sounds, 

MO SI-CAL-NESS, n. The quality of being melodious or 
harmonious... 

MO SIC-BOOK, n. A book containing tunes or songs for 
the voice or for instruments. 

MU-SI'CLAN, 2. A person skilled in the science of music, 
or one that sings or performs on instruments of music 
according to the rules of the art. 

MC S(€6-MAS-TER, ». One who teaches music. 

MOS ING, ppr. Meditating in silence. 

MUSING, ge. Meditation ; contemplation. 

MUSK, a. [L. museus.] A strong-scented substance ob- 
tained from a cyst or near the navel of the Thibet 
musk, (moschus moschyferus,} an animal that inhabits the 
mountains of Central Asia. 

MUSK, ». Grape-hyacinth or grape-flower. Johnson. 

MIU'sk, r. t. To perfuine with musk. 

MUSK!/-AP-PLE, n. A particular kind of apple. 

MUSKIECAT, x». The musk, which see. 

MISK'-CITER-RY, n. A kind of cherry. 

MUSKET, n. [It. moychetto; Fro mousquet.] 1. A species 
of fire-arms used in war. 2. A male hawk of a amall 
kind, the female of which is the sparrow-hawk. 

MUS-KRET-EER, a. A soldier armed with a musket. 

MUS-KEUTOER, n. [Sp., Port. mosquito.] Anmall insect 

MUS-QUEITOE, § of the genus culer, that is bred in wa- 
ter, aspecies of gnat that abounds in marshes and low 
lands, and whose sting is peculiarly painful and vexations. 

MUS-KE-POON, a, TP. Bead), 1. A short thick 
musket ; the shortest kind of blunderbuss. 2. One who 
is armed with a musketoon. Herhe.-t, 

MUSK I-NESS, 1. [from musk.} The scent of musk. 

MUSK MEL-ON, vn. A delicious species of melon ; named 
probably from its fragrance. 

MUSK/-OX,n. A species of the genus bes, which inhabits 
the country about Hudson’s Bay. 

MUSK’-PEAR, n. A fragrant kind of pear. Johnson. 
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MUSK’‘RAT, or MUS'QU ASH, a. An American animal «4 
the murine genus, the wus zdcthicus. 

MUSK ROSE, wn. A fragrant species of rose. 

MUSK SEED, 2. A phint of the genus Aidisews. 

M Usk -Wooh, n. A species of plant of the genus trickile 

MUSK/Y, a. Having the odor of musk ; fragrant. : 

MUSLIN, a. [Fr. mousseline ; It. mussoling, mussolo.) A 
sort of dne cotton cluth, which bears a downy knot on it» 
surface, 

MUs LIN, a. Made of muslin ; as, a muslin gown. 

MUS-LIN-ET’, ». A sort of coarse cotton cloth. 

MUS MON, or MUS'I-MON, a. An animal esteemed & spe 
cies of sheep. Re ar, ee ee 

M pS tue n. [Fr. muserolle.] The noee-band of a horse’s 
bridle. 

t MUss, x. A seramble. Shak. 

MUSSEL. See Muscer. ne deserts aa 

*MUS-SL-TA' TION, xn. [L. mussito.] Murmur; gramble 

MI'SSITE, a. A variety of pyroxene, ~ 

MI'S SUIeMAN, n. A Mohammedan or follower of Mo- 
hainmed. 

MUS SUL-MAN-ISH, a. Mohammedan. Herbert. 

MUST, 0. i, (Sax. most; D. moeten, moest.} 1. To be 
obliged ; to be necessitated. 2. It expressea moral fitness 
or Pore as Necessary or essential to the character or 
end propused. 

MUST, nx. [L. mustum; Sax. must.}] New wine; wine 
pressed from the grape but not fermented. 

MUS'T,o. t&. [Fr. moist.) To make moldy and sour. 

MUST, v. i. To grow moldy and sour; to contract a fetid 
emell, 

MUs‘TAE€, n. A small tufted monkey. 

MUS-TA CHES, n. (Fr. moustaches ; Sp. mostacho ; It. moe- 
tucchio.) Long hair on the upper lip. 

MUSTARD, mt mostarda.) <A plant. , 

MUS-TEE,, or MES-TEE, a. A person of a mixed breed. 
W. Indies. 

MUS: TE-LINE, a. [Q. mustelinus.] Pertaining to the 
weasel or animals of the genus mustela. : 

MUS TER, vr. t. [G. mustern; D. monsteren.) Property, to 
collect troops for review, parade and exercise ; but in ger 
eral, to collect or assemble troops, persons or things. 

MUSTER, v. &. To assemble ; to meet in one place, : 

MUSTER, x». [It., Port. eG 1, An assembling of 
troops for review, or a review of troops under arms. 2 
A reqister or roll of troops mustered. 3. A collection, or 
the ed collecting.— 7» puss muster, to be approved o¢ 
allowed. 

i aaa da A beok in which forces are regis- 
tered. 

MUS: TER-MAS-TER, ». One who takes an account of 
troops, and of their arms and other military apparatus. 

MUS'TER-RGOLL, n. A rull or register of the troops. 

MUST'U-LY, ade. Moldily ; sourly. : 

MUST'I-NESS, », The quality of being musty or sour, 
Inoldiness ; damp foulness. Erelyn, 

MUST'Y, a. 1. Moldy ; sour; foul and fetid. 2. Stale; 
spailed by age. 3. Having an ill flavor. 4. Dull; heavy ; 
Ppiritless, 

MU-TA-BILJLTY, ». (Fr. mutahilité : L. mutabilites.) 
1. Changeableness ; susceptibility of change. 2. The 
state of habitually or frequently changing. 3. Changea- 
Lp ae as of mind, disposition or will ; inconstancy ; in- 
stability. : 

MC TA-BLE, a. [It. mutabile: L. mutabilis.] 1. Subject to 
change ; changeable ; that may be altered ‘in form, quali- 
tles or nature. 2. Inconstant; unsettled ; unstable ; sus- 
ceptible of change. 

MOTA-BLE-NESS, x. Changeableness ; mutability ; in 
stability. 

MU-TA‘TION, 2. [L. mutatio.] 1. The act or procese of 
crenelng.: 2. Change ; alteration, either in form or qual 
ties. 

MUTE, a. (L. mutus ; Fr. muet.] 1. Silent; not speaking; 
not uttering words, or not having the power of utterance ; 
come: 2. Uttering noeound. 3. Silent; not pronoun 
ced. . 

MUTE, 2». 1. In law, a person that stands speechleas when 
he ought to answer or plead.—2. In granmar, a letter 
that represents no sound ; a close articulation which inter- 
cepts the voice.—3. In music, a lite utensil of Wwuod or 
brass, used on a violin to deaden or soften the sounds. 

MUTE, vii. (Fr. mutir.] To eject the contenta of 1Ye 
bowels, as birda. B. Jeneon, 

MUTE, a. The dung of fowls. 

MUTEILY, ad», Silently ; without uttering words or sounds 

MC'TE NESS, x, Silence; forbearance of speaking. 

MC'TULATE, r.t. [L. mutilu.’ 1. To cut off a limb o 
essential part of an animal body. 2. To cut or brerk off 
or otherwise separate any important part. 3. To retrench, 
destroy or remove any material part, so as to render the 
thing imperfect. 

MC'TI-LA-TED, pp. Deprived of a limb cr of an essential 
part. 
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a. In botany, the mverse of laruriant ; 


Mi"T1-LA-TED, 
not producing a coral, when not regu- 


Mc TI-LATE, 
lady apeuaous. 
MC TI-LA-DPILNG, por. Retreuching a limb or an essential 


part. 

MU-T'{-LA’TION, 2. [L. mutilatio.] The act of mutilating ; 
deprivation of a limb or of an essential part. 

MO-‘TI-LA-TOR, x. One who mutiates. 

MC‘TI-LOUS, a. Mutilated ;, defective ; imperfect. 

MC'TINE, a mutineer, and MOTINE, to mutiny, are not 
in use. 

MU-TI-NEER , n. One guilty of mutiny. See Mutiny. 

MOTING, x, The dung of fowls. Wore. 

MOTI-NOUS, @. 1. Turbulent; disposed to resist the au- 
thority of laws and regulations in an army or navy, or 
HE rete euch authonty. 2. Seditious. 

MO'TI-NOUS-LY, adc. ln a manner or with intent to op- 
pose lawful authority or due subordination in military or 
naval service. 

MO'TI-NOUS-NESS, n. The state of being mutinous ; op- 

ition to lawful authority among military men. 

MC'TI-NY, a. (Fr. mutineric.] An insurrection of soldiers 
or seainen against the authority of their commander ; 
upen resistance of officers, or opposition to their authority. 

MOTI-NY, v. i. To rise against lawful authority in milita- 

y and naval service. 

MUTVER, v. i. [L. mutio.) 1. To utter words with a low 
voice and compressed lips, with sullumiess or in com- 
plaint ; to grumble ; to murmur. 2. ‘I'o sound with a low, 
rumbling noise. 

MUT'TER, v.¢. To utter with imperfect articulations, or 
with a low, murmuring voice. 

MUT-TER, «2. Murmur; obscure utterance. Wiltun. 

MUT'TERED, pp. Uttered in a low, muurmuring voice. 

MUT-TER-ER, n. A grombler ; one Uhiat mutters. 

MUT’TER-ING, ppr. Uttering with a low, imurmuring 
voice ; grumbling ; murmuring. 

MUT'TER-ING-LY, ado. With a low voice; without dis- 
tinct articulation. 

BUTTON, (mutn) a. (Fr. mouton.| 1. The flesh of sheep, 
raw or dressed for food. 2. Asheep. acon. 

MUTON-PFIST, n. A large, red, brawny hand. 

MO'TU-AL, a. (Fr. matuel; L. outein) Keciprocal ; in- 
terchanged ; each acting in return or correspondence to the 
other ; given and received. 

MO-TU-ALII-TY, nx. Reciprocation ; interciiinge. Shak. 

MO'TU-AL-LY, ado. Reciprocally; in the manner of 
giving and receiving. 

YMU-TU-A-TI’TIOUS, a. Borrowed ; taken from some 
other. 

MU-TU-A‘TION, x. [L. mutuatio.] The act of borrowing. 
[Little used.] Hall. 

MCOTULE, n. [Fr. mutule.] In architccturc, a square mo- 
dillion under the cornice. 

MUX, x. [a corruption of muck.] Dirt. Grose. 

MUX'Y, a. Dirty; gloomy. Lemon. 

MUZZLE, a. [Fr. museau.) 1. The mouth of a thing ; the 
extreme or end for entrance or discharge ; applied chufly tu 
the end of a tube. 2. A fastening fur the mouth which 
hinders from biting. 

MUZZLE, v. t. 1. To bind the mouth ; to fasten the mouth 
to prevent biting or eating. 2. ‘J'o fondle with the mouth 
close ; {low.] 3. To restrain from hurt. 

MUZZL vo. i. Tobringthe mouth near. L?Potrange, 

MUZ’‘ZLE-RING, n. The metalline ring or circle that sur- 
rounds the mouth of a cannun or other piece. Hacyc. 

MUZ’ZY, a. (a corruption from ta muse. | Absent ; forget- 
ful; dreaming ; bewildered by thought or by liquor. 

MY, pronom. adj. {contracted from raven, mine. See 
Mrng.] Belonging to me ; us, this is my book. 

MYN'’CHEN, n. [Sax. munchen.) Ann. Dit. 

MYN-HEER’ ad my lord.] A Dutelinan. 

MY-O-GRAPH'L€AL, a. Pertaining to a description of the 
muscles. 

MY-OG/BA-PHIST, ». One who describes the muscles. 

MY-OG'RA-PHY, ws. [Gr. pus, pvos, and yougw.} A de- 
scription of the muscles of the body. 

MY -O0-LOG‘I-€AL, «a. Pertaining to the description and 
doctrine of the muacies. 

M?-OL/O-GY, n. [Gr. pus, pvos, and doyus.] A descrip- 
tion of the muscles, or the doctrine of the muscies of the 
buman body. 

MY OPE, xn. [Gr. poorp.} A short-sighted person. Adame 

M?'O-PY, n. Short-sightedness. Fncy:. 

MYR'UI-AD, z. te puecas.] 1. The number of ten thou- 
sand 2 An immense number, indefinitely. Afi/tun, 

MYR-1 AM‘F: TER, 2. (Gr. puoia and perpov.] In the new 
ayster. uf French measures, the length of ten thousand 
metres. 

MYR'I-AREH, x. [Gr. pvpca and apyos.) A captain or 

- eommander of ten thousand men. 
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MYR/I-ARE, x. [Gr. pupia, and are, L. area.) A French 
linear me-wure of ten thousand ares. Luntr. 

MYR I-CIN, 2. The substance which remains after bees 
wax has been digested us alcohil. 

MYR-1-OL-TER, x. [Gir. pups and derpa.) A French 
measure of capacity containing ten thousand liters. 

MYK MI-DON, n. (Gr. puppndwy.} Primarily, he Myrmi 
dons are said to have been a people on the borders of Thes- 
saly. A desperate soldier or ruffian. 

MY-ROB‘A-LAN, a. ee myrubuianum.] A dried fruit of 
the plum kind brought from the East Indies. 

MY-ROP/O-LIST, n.  [Gr. pupoy and mwAcw.) One that 
sells unguents. [ Litt/e eck) 

MYRRII, (mer) 2. [l.. myrrka.] A gum-resin that comes 
in the form of drops or globules of various colors and 
sizes, of u pretty strong but agreeable smell, and of a bitter 
taste. 

MYR'RHINE, a. [D. myrrhinus.] Made of the myrrhine 
stone, Meltun. 

MYR/TI-FORM, a. [L. myrtus and form.) Resembling 
mvrde or myrtle berries. 
MYR’TLE, x. [L. myrtus.] A plant of the genus myrtus, of 
several specics. , oe 

M:'RUS, x. A species of sea-serpent. 

MY-SELEF, pron. 1. A compound of my and self, used after 
/, to express cimphasis, marking emphatically the distinc- 
tion between the speaker and another person ; as, 1 my 
self will do it.—2, In the objective case, the reciprocal of 7; 
as, | will defend myself. 3. 1t is wometimes used without 
J, particularly in poetry. 

MYST A-GOGUE, (mis'ta gog) x. (Gr. poorgs and aywyos.] 
1. One who interprets mysteries. 2. One that keeps 
church relics and shows them to strangers. 

MYs-TE/RI-AL, a. Containing a mystery or enigma. 

MYS’-TFE-RI-ARCH ,a. (Gr. puornpioy and apyos.] One 

residing over tuysterics. Joitnson, 

MYs-Tin KL-OUS, a. 1. Obscure ; hid from the understand- 
ing; not clearly understood.—2. In relignun, obscure ; 
secret; not revealed or explained ; hidden from human 
understanding, or unintelligible ; beyond human compre- 
hension. 

MYS-TE/RI-OUS-LY, adr. 1. Obscurely ; enigmatically. 
re Iu a manner wonderfully obscure and unintelligi- 

le. 

MY3-TERI-OUS-NESS, n. Obscurity ; the quality of being 
hid from the understanding, and calculated to excite 
curiosity or Wonder. &, Artful perplexity. 

MYS'‘TE-RY, n. (L. mysterium ; Gr. poornpiov.] 1. A 
profound secret; something wholly unknown.—2. In 
religwa, any thing in the chameter or altributes of God, 
or in the economy of divine providence, which is not re 
vealed to man, 3. That which is beyond human com 
prehension until explained. 4. An enigma; any thing 
artfully made difficult. 5. A kind of ancient dramatic 
representation, 6. A trade; a calling; any mechanical 
occnpation which supposes skill or knowledge peculiar to 
those who carry it on, and Uhercfure a secret to 
others. 

MYSTIC, a. [L. mysticus.) 1. Obscure ; hid; secret. 

MYS'TLEATL, 2. Sacredly obscure or secret; remote 
from himan comprehension. 3. Involving some secret 
meaning ; wlegourical ; emblematical, 

MYS’TI-CAIL-LY, ade. Ina manner or by an act implying 
a secret meaning. Donne. 

MYSTLOAL NUS, a. The quality of being mystical, or 
of invalving zoine secret meaning. 

MYSIPLCISM, 7. 1. Obscurity of doctrine. 2. The doe. 
trine of the Mystics, who profess a pure, aublime and 
perfect devotion, Wholly disinterested, and omaintein 
that they hold immediate intercourse with the Divine 
Spirit. 

MYS TIES, n A religious sect who profess to have direct 
intercourse With the Spirit of God. 

MYTUNTE, a. [trom Gr. pudos.] Fabulow-, spuch- 

MYTH LEGAL, § ford. 

MY-THOG'RA-PHER, xn. [Gr. pudos and ypagw.] A writer 
WHO. LOG-I€ Retati 

MYTIPO- - a. Relating to mythology ; fab 

MYTIH-O-LOG LEAL, lous. ‘7 : et . 

MYTIH-O-LOG 1-CAL-LY, ade. 
aystem of fables. 

MY-THOL'O-GIST, 2. One versed in mythology; one 
who writes on mythology. Norris, 

MY-THOLO-GIZE, roi. To relate or explain the fabulous 
history of the heathen. 

MY-THOLO-GY, un. (Gr. pupos and Aoyos.) A aystem of 
fables, or fabulous opinions and doctrines, respecting the 
deities which heathen nations have supposed bo presida 
over the world or to influence the affaira of it, 

MYTIL-LITH, ». [Gr. porados.) In geology, & petrified 


muscle or shell of the genus mytil us. 
as SH; FH as in this. 
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N. 


is the fourteenth letter of the English Alphabet, and 

an articulation formed by placing the end uf the tongue 
against the root of the upper teeth. It is ap imperfect mute 

- or semi-vowel, and a nasal letter; the articulation being 
accompanied with a sound through the uuse. it has one 
sound only, and after m is silent, ur Learly so, as in hymn 
aud coadema. : 

N, among the ancients, was a numeral letter, signifying 
900, and, with a stroke over it, N, 9000.—Among the law- 

ers, N. L. stood for non liquet, the case is not clear.— 
N commerce, No. is an abbreviation of the French nombre, 
and stands for number. N.S. stands tur new style. 

NAB, x The summit of a mountain or rock. { Local. } 
Grose. 

NAB, v. t. [Sw. nappa; Dan. napper.] To catch suddenly ; 
to seize by a sudden grasp or thrust. [4 low word.) 

NA‘BOB, nz. .. A deputy or prince in Lndia, subordinate to 
the Subahs ; hence, 2. A man of great wealth. 

NACK‘ER, See Nauer. 

NACK ER, r. A collar-maker; a harness-maker. Lemon. 

NA‘CRE-OUS, a. Having a pearly lustre. Phillips. 

NA/ERITE, «a. A rare mineral, called, also, talckwte. 

NA'DIR, a. (Ac. | Uinat point of the heavens or lower hemis- 
Phere directly oposite to the zenith ; the point directly 
under the place where we stand. 

NA‘DLE-STETN, rn. [G. nadel and atein.] Needle-stone ; 
rule. Ure. 

NEVE, a. [L. nevus.] A spot. Dryden. 

NAFF’ {® A kind of tufted sea-fowl. Tedd. 

NAG, ». 1. A small horse ; a horse in general, or rather a 
sprightly horse. 2. A Inour ; 2 contempt. Shuk. 

NAG GY, a, Contentious ; disposed to quarrel. Nurth of 
Eagland. 

NAID, or NA'IAD, (na‘yad) a. (Gr. vasades.] In mythol- 
oxy, & Watler-nymph; a deity that presides over rivers 
and springs. 

L, n. (Sax. regel ; Sw.,G., D. ws 1. The claw 
or talon of a fow! or other animal. 2. The horny sub- 
stance growing at the end of the human fingers and toes. 
3. A small pointed piece of metal, usually with a head 
to be driven into a buard or other picce of timber, and 
serving to fasten it to other timber. 4. A stud or bess > a 
short nail with a large broad head. 5. A measure of 
length, being two inches and a quirter, or the Ibth of a 
yard.—On the nail, in hand ; immediately ; without delay 
ortime of credit.—To hit the nail un the head, to bit or 
touch the exact point. 

NAIL, v.¢. 1. To fasten with nails; to unite, close or make 
compact with nails, 2.*'o stud with nails. 3. To stop 
the vent of a cannon ; to spike. 

NAILED, pp. Fastened with nails ; studded. 

NAIL/ER, ». One whuse occupation is to inake nails. 

NAIL‘ER-Y, n. A mnanufactory where nails are made. 

NAIL'ING, ppr. Fastening with nails ; LF 

NAIVE'LY, ado. [Fr. natf, from L. nulicus.) With native 
or unatlected simplicity. 


NAIVE'TE, ) (maév'ta) ». Native simplicity, unaffected 

NAIV'TY, plainness or ingenuousness. Gray. 

NA‘KED, a. [Sax. nacod; G. nacket, nackt; D. naakt.) 1. 
Not covered ; bare; having no cluthes un. 2 Unarmed ; 


defenseless ; open ; exposed ; having no means of defense. 
3. Open to view ; not concealed ; manifest. Heb. iv. 4. Des- 
titute of worldly goods. Jud i. 5. Exposed to shame and 
disgrace. Ez. xxxii. 6. Guilty and exposed to divine 
wrath. Reo. iii. 7. Plain; evident; undisguised. x. 
Mere; bare; simple; wanting the necessary additions. 
9. Not inclosed in a pod or case. 10. Without leaves, 
fulcres or arms, 11. Not assisted by glasses. 

NA‘KED.-LY, ade. 1. Without covering. 2. Simply ; bare- 
ly ; merely ; in the abstract. //ulder. 3. Evidently, 

NA/KED-NESS, n. 1. Want of covering or clothing ; 
nudity; bareness. 2. Want of means of defense. 3. 
Plainness ; openness to view. 

NA'KER, n. A violent flatulence passing from one limb tn 
another with pain. Parr. 

NA'KER, 2. [Sp. nacar; Fr. nacre.] Mother of pearl. 

NALL, ». [Dan. aagul.} An awl, such as collar-miukers or 
shoe makers use. [Not used, or local.} 

NAME, a. [Sax. nama; D. naam: G. name.] 1. That by 
which a@ thing is called; an a pellation attached to a 
thing by customary use. 2. The ‘etters or characters 
written or engraved, expressing the sounds by which a 
Pern or thing is known and distinguished. 3. A person. 

- Reputation ; character; that which is commonly said 


ofa person. 5. Renown; fame ; honor ; celebrity ; emi- 
nence ; praise ; distinction. 6. Remembrance ; memory. 
¢. Appearance only ; sound only ; not reality. & Author. 
ity; behalf; part. 9. Assumed character of another.— 10. 
In Scripture, the name of God signities bis uitles, his attri- 
butes, his will or purpose, his honour and glory, his word, 

grace, his wisdom, power and goodness, his worship 
Or service, or God hinself. 1). lasue ; posterity that pie- 
serves the name. Deut. xxv.—12. In grammar, a noun.— 
To call names, to apply opprobrious names; to call by 
reproachful appellations. Sicift.—7'o take the name of God 
in vain, to swear falsely or profanely.— To know oy name, 
to honor by a particular friendship.— Christian naine, the 
name a person receives by baptism, as distinguished from 
surname. 

NAME, o.t. [Sax. naman, remnar.| 1. Toset or give to 
any person or thing a sound or combination of sounds, by 
which it may be known and distinguished ; to call; to 
give an appellation to. 2. To mention by name. 3. To 
nominate ; to designate fur any purpose by name. 4. To 
entitie.—7'o name the name of Crist, to make profeasion 
of faith in him. 2. Tin. iv. 

NAMED, pp. Called; denominated ; designated by name. 

NAME!LESRS, a. 1. Without a name ; not distinguished 
by an appellaticn. Waller. 2. He or that whose name 
is not known or mentioned. 

NAMELY, adv. To mention by name ; particularly. 

NAM'ER, xn. One that names or calls by name. 

NAME'SAKE, n. One that has the same name as another 
‘Addi 


On. 

NAMIING, ppr. Calling ; nominating ; mentioning. 

NAN, a Welsh word signifying what, used as an interrogs 
tive. 

NAN-KEEN), x. [ Wankin, a Chinese word.] A species a 
cotton cloth of a firm texture, from China, now imitatet 
by the manufacturers in Great Britain. 

NAP, a. [Sax. hnapyian.] A short sleep or slumber. 

NAP, v.12. 1. To have a short sleep; to be drowsy. 2. 7. 
be in a careless, secure state. Wickliffe. 

NAP, n. [Sax. Anoppa ; It. nu pa.) 1. ‘The woolly or villous 
substance on the surface of cloth. 2. The downy or sof 
hairy substance on plants. 3. A knop; see Kor. 

NAPE, a. (Sax. crep.] The prominent joint of the neck 
behind. Bacua. 

tNA'PER-Y, n. Fas nappe; It. nappa.) Linen for the table ; 
table-cloths or Jinen cloth in general. 

NAPH'EW, x. [L. napus.) A plant. 

NAPH’TILA, n. [L., Gr., Ch., Syr., a An inflammable 
mineral substance of the bituminous kind. 

NAPIDTHA-LINE, n. A erystalizable substance. 

NAPKIN, n. (Fr. nape.] i. A cloth used for wiping the 
hands ; a towel. 2. A handkerchief; (ods. 

NAP'LESS, a, Without nap; threadbare. Skak. 

NAD'PAL, 2. Soap rock. Pinkerton. 

NAP’PLNESS, n. 1. The quality of being sleepy. 2. The 
quality of having a nap; abundance of nap ; as on cloth. 

NAI'PY, a. Frothy ; spumy. Gay, 

NAP'TA-KING, a. Taking naps, 

NAP'TA-KING, nw. A taking by surprise ; unexpected om- 
set when one is unprepared. Carew. 

t NAR, a. Old compar. of near. Spenser. 

NAR-CISSUS, n. [L.} In botany, the daffodil. 

NAR-€O/SIS, 2. [Gr. vapxwats. ] Stupefaction ; privation 
of sense. 

NAR-COTIE a. (Gr. vapxwrtxos.] Causing stupor, 

NAR-€( THCAL, stupefaction, or insensibility to pain ; 
seporific; inducing sleep. 

NAR-COT!E€, n. A medicine which stupefies the senses 
and renders insensible to pain; a medicine which induces 
sleep ; a soporific ; an opiate. 

NAR-€OT'L-€AL-LY, adv. By producing torpor or drowsi- 
ness. Whitlock. 

NAR-€OT'IE-NESS, 2. The quality of inducing sleep or 
removing pain. 

NAR/EO-TINE, a. The pure narcotic principle of opium. 

NARN, n. (L. nerdus, nardum.] J. An aromatic plant usa- 
ally called soikenard, spica nardi highly valued by the 
ancients, both as an article of luxury and of medicine. 2. 
An unguent prepared from the plant. 

NAR'DINE, a. Pertaining to nard; having the qualities of 
spikenard. Asiat. Res. 

t NARE, n. [L. naris.) The nostril. Hudibras. 

tNAR‘RA-BLE, a. [L. narrabtlis.] That may be related, 
told or narrated. 

NARRATE, o t. [L. narro; It. rarrere.} 1. To tell, re- 
hearse or recite, as a story ; to relate the particulars of any 
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event or transaction. 2. To write, as the particulars of a 
sory or history, 

NAGCRA-TEO, pp. Related ; told. 

NARUAPING, ppr. Relating ; telling ; recite. 

NARRATION, w. (L. warrade., 1. ‘The act uf telling or 
reliving the particulars of an event; reheursa ; recital. 
2. Relation, story ; history ; the relation in words or wri- 
ting, of the particulars of any transaction of event, or of 
any series of Uransactions or events.—3. In orutury, that 
part of a discourse which states the facts connected with 
the subject. 

NAKRA-TIVE, a [Fr. narratiy.] 1. Relating the particu- 
jar of an event or transactign ; giving a particular or con- 
tinued account 2. Apt or inclined to relate stories, or to 
tell particulars of events ; story-telling. 

NAKRA-TIVE, x. The recital of a story, or a continned 
een of the particulars of an event or transaction ; 
story. 

NAQKA-TIVE-LY, adv. By way of narration or recital. 

NAK-RA“POR, a. One that narrates ; one Unat relates a se- 
ries of events or transactions. Halts. 

NAK RA-TO-RY, a. Giving an account of events. Horcell. 

NAKRI-FY, 9. ¢. To relate ; to give account of. 

NAR'ROW, a. (Sax. neara, necro.) t. Of little breadth ; 
nut wide or broad ; having little distance from side to 
ride. 2. Of little extent; very limited. 3. Covetous ; 
not liberal or bountiful. 4. Contracted ; of confined views 
or sentiments; very limited. 45. Near; within a sinall 
distance. 6. Close; near; accurate ; scrutinizing. 7. 
Near; barely euthcient to avoid evil. 

NARROW, ¢ 9. A strait; a narrow passage through a 

NAK ROWS, mountain, or a narrow channel of water 
between one sea or lake and another, a seund. Mashing- 
tom. Mitsurd. 

NARROW, oc. ¢. 1. To leesen the breadth of ; to contract. 
2. ‘To contract in extent. 3. ‘To draw ito asmaller com- 
pass ; to contract; to limit; tocontine.—1. Im anette, to 
contract the size of a stocking by taking two atitches into 
one. 

NAK ROW, v. 4. To become less broad; to contract in 
breadth.—2. In Aursemanship, a horse is suid to narrow, 
when he does not take ground cnough, or bear ont enough 
to the one hand or the other. 3. ‘Tu contract Ute size of 
a stocking by taking two stitches into one. 

NARROWED, pp. Contracted ; made less wide. 

NA RROW-ER, n. ‘Tbe person or thing which narrows or 
contracts, 

NAR'RONW-EING, ppr. Contracting ; making lesa broad. 

NAR ROW-INGS, nx. The part of a stocking whict is nar- 
rowed. 

NAR‘ ROW-LY, advo. With little breadth. 2. Contractedly ; 
without much extent. 3. Closely ; accurately ; with mi- 
mute scrutiny. 4. Nearty; within a little; by a simail dis- 
tance. 5. Sparingly. 

WAR'ROW-NESS, x. Smatiness of breadth or distance from 
side to side. 2, Smaiiness of extent; contractedness. 3. 
esmatiness of estate or means of living; poverty. 4. Con- 
tracted ness ; penuriousness ; covetousness. 5. Hltberali- 
ty ; want of generous, enlarged or charitable views or sen- 
timents. : 

NAR'WALT., or NAR'WHATL, n. (G. nariall.} The mon- 
odon monoceros, a cetaceous anitnal found in the northern 
seas. ; 

NAS, for ne hes, has not. Spenser. 

NA AL, @. (L. nasus; Kt. nasale.) Pertaining to the nose ; 
formed or affected by the nose. 

NA'SAL, 7. 1. A letter whose sound is affected by the nase. 
2. A medicine that operates through the nuse; an er- 
rhine. 

NASIC AL, x. A kind of medicated pessary. Ferrand. 

PTASICEN-CY, a. [L. rascens.} Production, Annet. om 
Glanowlle. 

NASCENT, a. (L. nascens.] Beginning to exist or to grow ; 
coming into being. Black. 

NASE/BER-RY, xn. A tree of the genus sloanea. 

WAS 1I-COR-NOUS, a. [L. ausus and cornu.) Ilaving a hom 
growing on the nose. Broirn. 

NAS’ TI-LY, adv. Ina nasty manner; filthity ; dirtily. 2. 
Obacenely. 

NAS 'TI-NESS, 2. Extreme filthiness ; dirtiness ; filth. 2. 
Obscenity ; ribaldry. South. 

NAS-TUR/TION, n. [1L.. nasturtinm.] A plant. 

NASTY, a. 1. Disgustingly filthy; very dirty, foul or de- 
filed ; nauseous. Airrbury. 2. Obscene. 

Nia-st!s, n. A fresh water fish of Germany. 

NASUTE, a. [L. navutus.) Critical; nice; captious. Bp 


Gauden. 
NA TAL pena natalis.] Pertaining to birth. 
NA-TA-LY'TIAL, of NA-TA-LIUTIOUS, a. [L. nateli- 
tixngs.] Pertaining to one’s birth or birth-day, or conse- 
crated to one’s nativity. 
NA'TALS, xn. plu. Time and place of nativity. 
hi TANT, a. (L. natans.] In botany, swinuning ; floating 


on the surface of water. 


in this. 
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NA-TA‘TION, x. [L. natatio.) A swimming ; the act of 
floating on the water. | Little used.| Brown. 

NAP A-TO-RY, a. Enabling to swim. iit. Crit, 

NATCH, a. (for notch.) The part of an ox between the 
loins, near the rump. Marshal. 

tNATIVLESS, adr. {Sax. natheles.] Nevertheless; nut the 
tess ; notwilhstanding. Milton. 

tNATH'MORE, adr. ee the and more.| Not the more; 
never the more. Spenser. 

NATION, x. (L. natio.} 1. A body of people inhabiting 
the same country, or united under the same sovereign of 
government. 2. A great number, by way of emphasis. 

* NAMION-AL, a. 1. Pertaining to a nation, 2. Public; 
genend ; common toa nation. 3. Attached or unduly at- 
tached to one’s own country. 

*NA-TION-ALAL-TY, ». National character ; also, the qual- 
ity of being national, or strongly attached to one’s own 
Nation, Boswell, 

* NA TION-AL-IZE, v. t. To make national; to give to 
one the character and habits of a nation, or the peculiar 
altachments which belong to citizens of the sane nation. 

*NA TION-AL-LY, adr. In regard to the nation; as & 
whole nation. Suuth, 

* NA'MTION-AL-NESS, an. Reference to the people in gen- 
eral. 

NATIVE, a. [L. natiens.) 1. Produced by nature ; origi 
nal; born with the being ; natural; not acquired, 2. Pro 
duced by nature ; not factitions or artificial, 3. Conteried 


by birth. 4. Pertaining to the place of birth. 5. Grigi- 
nal, that of which any thing is mide. 6. Born with, 
congenial. 


NATIVE, a. 1. One bom inany place. 2. Offapring ; [vds.] 

NATTIVE-LY, ade. By birth ; naturally ; omginatly. 

NATIVE NESS, 2. State of being produced by nature. 

NA-TIVILTY, 2. 2. Birth; the coming into hfe or the 
world. 2. Time, place and manner of birth. J. Stute on 
place of being produced, 

NAT'K A, n. A bird, a species of shrike. Pennant. 

NA’TRO-LITE, a. A variety of mesoty pe or zeolite. 

NA’PRON, na. Native carbonate of soda, or mineral alkali. 

NAT URAL, a. [Fromaturel; L. naturalis.) 1. Pertuning 
to nature ; produced or effected by nature. 2. Acconting 
to the stated course of thinge. 3. Not forced ; not tar- 
fetched ; such as is dictated py nature. 4. According t 
the life. 5, Consonant to nature. 6. Derived trom nature, 
as oppused to kaditual, 7. Discoverable by reason ; hot 
revealed. 8. Produced or coming in the ordinary course 
of things, or the progress of aninals and vegetables. 9. 
Tender, affectionate by nature. 10. Unatieeted , unas 
mumed ; uccording to truth and reality. 11. Wegitimate 
born wut of wedlock. 12. Native; vernacular, 13. De 
rived from the study of the works of nature. 14. A natu. 
ral note, in wesc, ls that which is according to the usual 
order of the scale.—.Vatural Aistory is a desenption of the 
enrth ond ite prodnetions, including zoolugy, botany, geot 
ogy, mineralogy, meteorology, &¢.—NVatural philosophy 
the science of inaterial natural bodies, of their properties 
powers and motions, It comprehends mechanics, by dro 
station, oplics, astronomy, chemistry, inagnetisun, electri 
city, galvanism, &c. 

#NATU-RAL, wo. 1. An idiot; one bor without the usual 
powers of reason or understanding. 2. A native, an 
original inhabsant; [eds.] 3. Gift of nature ; natural 
quality; (vd-.] 

NATO RAL-ISM, wv. Mere state of nature. Lavington. 

NATYU-RAL IST, 2. Oue that studies or that is versed in 
natural history and philosophy or physica. 

tNAT-U-RALT-TY, o. Naturalness, Saath. 

MAT-U-RAL-I-ZA BION, n. ‘The act of investing an alien 
with the rmyhts and privileges of a native subject or citi- 
zen, 

NAT'U-RAL-IZE, c. t. 1. To confer on an alien the rights 
and privileges of a native subject or citizen. 2. To make 
natural; to render easy and familiar by custom and habit. 
3. To adapt; to make suitable ; to acclnnate. 4. ‘To re- 
ceive or adopt as native, natural or vernacular; to Inake 
ourown. 5. To accustom ; to habitnate. 

NA'TVU-RAL-TZED, pp. Invested with the privileges of 
natives ; rendered easy and familiar, adapted to a cli- 
mate ; acclimated ; received ax native, 

NAT'U-RAL-IZ-ING, ppr. Vesting with the rights of na- 
tive subjects ; making easy ; acclimating ; adupting. 

NAT'U-RAL-LY, ade. 1. According to nature ; by the force 
or impulse of nature; not by artor habit. 2. According 
to nature ; without affectation ; with just representation , 
according to life. 3. According to the usual course 
things. 4. Spontaneously ; without art or cultivation. 

NAT'U-RAL-NESS, n. The state of being given or produc- 
ed by nature. 2. Conformity to nature, ar to truth and 
reality ; not affectation. 

NATU-RALS, n. ple. 
longs naturally to an animal ; 

* NATURE, n. (Fr. 5 To.) poy he ft 
sense, whatever is made or produ 


Among physicians, whatever be. 
opposed to non-naturala, 

It. natura.) |. Ina general 
ced ; 8 word that com- 


t Obsolete 


NAV 


prohends all the works of God; the universe. 2. By a 
metonymy of Whe effect for the cause, vature is nsed for 
the agent, creator, author, producer of Unngs, or tor the 
wers that produce them. 3. The essence, essential qual- 
ities or attributes of u thing, which constitute it What it is. 
4. ‘lhe established or regular course of iings. Oo. A hiw 
or privciple of action or motion in a natural body. 6. 
Constitution ; aggregate powers uf a body, expecially a 
living one. 7. ‘Vhe constitution and appearances of 
things. 3. Natural affection or reverence.. 0. system of 
created things. 10. Sort; species ; kind ; particular chur- 
acter. 11. Sentiments or images confurmed lv nulure, oF 
to trut) and reality. 12. Birth. 
NATURE, ov. t. To endow with natural qualities. 
N K'TUR-IST, n. One who ascribes every uhing to nature. 
Boyle. 
y NA-TO'RI-TY, 2. The quality or state of being produced 
by nature. Brown. 
NAU'FRAGE, a. [L. naufragium.} Shipwreck. 
AU tRA-GOUS, a. Causing shipwreck. [/. u. 
NAUGHT, (naw) n. (Sax. aaht, nauhkt.} No 
set at naught, to slight ae ts or despise. 
NAUGHT, (nawt) ado. In no degree. Fuirfar. 
NAUGHT T(r Bad ; worthless; of no value or account. 


Taylor. 


NAUGHT'LLY, (nawte-ly) ade. Wickedly ; corruptly. 

NAUGHT'I-NESS, (nawte-nes) a. 1. Badness; wicked- 
ness ; evil principle or purpose. 2. Slight wickedness of 
children ; perversencas ; mischievousness. Dryden. 

NAUGHT'Y, (nawt’y) a. 1. Wicked; corrupt, 2. Bad, worth- 
jess. 3. Mischievous; perverse ; froward. It is now sel- 
dom used except in the latter sense, as applied to children, 

NAUL‘AGE, zn. (L. naudum.}] The freight of passengers in 
aship. [Little weed. ] 

NAU'MA-CHY, x. (L. naumachia.} 1. Among the ancient 

omans, & show or spectacle representing a sca-light. 2. 
The place where these shows were exhibited. 

NAUSICO-PY, n. (Gr. vaus and oxoxew.] The art of dlis- 
covering the approach of ships or the neighborhoud of 
lands at a considerable distance. .Vaty. 

NAU SE-A, (naw’she-a) n. ee Originally and properly, 
sea-sickness ; hence, any similar sickness of the stomach, 
accompanied with a propensity to vomit; qualm ; loath- 
ing ; squeamishness of the stomach. 

NAU'SEATE, (naw shate) v.t. [L. nanseo.} To become 
squeamish ; to feel disgust ; to be inclined to reject frum 
the stomach. 

NAUSEATE, v. t. 1. To loathe; to reject with disgust. 
9. ‘To affect with disgust. 

NAU-SE-A'TION, (naw-she-&/shun) 2. The act of nauseat- 
ing. Bp. Hall. 

NAU'XEOUS, (naw‘shus) a. Loathaome ; disgustful ; dis- 
gusting ; regarded with abhorrence. 

NAUISEQUS-LY, ado. Loathsomely ; disgustfully. 

NAUSEOUS-NESS, x. Loathsomeness , quality of exciting 
disguat. Dryden. tie 

NAU'TIE, a. [L. nauticus.) Pertaining to seamen or 

NAU'TI-CAL navigation. ; ; 

NAUTLLITE, n. fie nautilus.) A fossil nautilus. 

NAU'TI-LUS, vn. [L.) A genus of tmiarine animals. The 
nautilus, when it sails, extends two of its arms, and be- 
tween these supports a membrane that serves G8 a sail. 

NA'VAL, a. i nacalis.}) 1. Consisting of ships. 2. Per- 
taining to ships. 

t NA'VALS, n. Naval affairs. Clarendon. 

NA'IVAREH, «. (Gr. vyavaoxes.] In ancicrt Greece, the 
coinmander of a fleet. -Wilfurd. . 

NAV'AR-€HY, x. [from nararchus.] Knowledge of 

anaging ships. Petty. 

NAVESn. (sax. nafa, nan 1. The thick piece of timber 
in the centre of a wheel, in which the spokes are insett- 
ed. 2. The middle or body of a church extending from 
the baluster or rail of the door to the chef choir. 

NAVEL, (na/vl) a. (Sax. najela 5 D. navel.) The centre of 
the lower part of the abdomen, or the point where the um- 
bilical cord passer out of the fetus. 

NA VEL-GALL, n. A bruise on the top of the chine of the 
back of a horse, behind the saddle. Johnson. 

NAIVEL-STRING, n. ‘The umbilical cord. 

NA'VEL-WORT, x. A plant of the genus cotyledon. 

NAV'EW, nv. (L. napus; Sax. wrpe.) A plant. 

NA-VIC'U-LAR, setae naricula.| 1, Relating to small 
ships or boats. 2. Shaped like a boat; cymbiform. — 

NAVII-GA-BLE, a. (L. nacivabilis,] That may be navigat- 
ed or passed in ships or vessels. 

NAV’1-GA-BLE-NESS, n. The quality or state of being 
navigable. 

NAVA-GATE, oe. i. [L. navigo.] Tu pass on water in 
ships; tosnil, Arbuthnot. ; 

NAV I-GATE, v. t. To pass over in ships; to sail on. 2. 
Tr atcer, direct or manage in railing. 

NAV I4SA-TED, pp. Steered or managed in passing on the 
water ; d over in sailing. ; 

NAV'L-GA-TING, ppr. Passing on or over in sailing ; steer- 
hig and managing in sailing. 


a ae 
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NAV-LGAITION, n. [L. navigate.) 1. The net of navi 
gating ; the act of passing on water in abips or other vee 
Rely, 2. The art of conducting ships or vessels frum one 
place to another. 3. sbipsa mm geneml. 

NAV'I-GA-VOR, a. One that navigates o1 euils; chicky, 
one who directs the course uf a slip, ur ope who ie skill. 
ful in the art of navigation. 

NAVY, x». [I.. nacis.) 1. A fleet of ships; an assemblage 
of merchantipen, or 80 Many as sail in company. 2. ‘The 
whole of the ships of war belonging to a nation or king. 
NAWL, x. An awl. 28 

VAY, ade. [a contracted word; L. nego: Sw. acy, oF nej, 
from neka, to deny.) I. No; a word that expresses ne 
gation. 2. It expresses alsu refusal. 3. Not only 80; 
nut this alone; intimating thas something is to be added 
by way of amplification. - . 

NAY, nxn Denial; refusat 

t Nat, e.t. To refuse. 

tNAY'WARKD, x. Tendency to denial. Shak. 

t NAY WORD, 2. A by-word; @ proverbial reproach ; a 
watch-word. 

NAZ-A-RENE’, n. An inhabitant of Nazareth ; one of the 
eurly converts to Christianity ; in contempt. 

NAZ'A-RITE, n. A Jew who professed extraordinary pari- 
ty of life and devotion, Encyc. 

NAZ’A-RIT-ISM, ». The doctrines or practice of the Nas- 
antes. Burder. 

t NE, [Sax.] not, is obsolete. We find it in early English 
writers, prefixed to other words ; as, mill, for ne acill, will 
hot; nas, for ne Aas, hay not. Spenser. 

NEAF, n. [Ice. nefi; Scot. nicre.] The fist. Skak. 

EAL, vc. ¢. (Sax. analan.) To temper and reduce toa 
due consistence by heat. [Rarely used.) Sec AMNBAL. 
ea v.t To be tempered by heat. bite used.} Set 

ANNEAL. 


NEAL The tongue or pole of a cart, sled or wagon. A 


En . 

NEAP, . (Sax. Anipan.] The neap tides are thwe which 
happen in the middle of the second and fourth quarters of 
the moon. They are low tides, and opposed to spring tudes. 

NF.AP, n. Low water. [Little uced.| 

NEAPED, or BE-NEAP’ED, (be-neept)) a. Left aground 
A ship is said to be neaped, when lett aground. 

NE-A-POL/I-TAN, @ Belonging to Naples, in Italy. 

NE-A-POL'I-TAN, 2. An inhabitant or native of the king- 
dom of Naples. 

NEAP_TIDE, n. Low tide. See Ngap. 

NEAR, a. [Sax. ner, or neara.] 1. Nigh; not far distant 
in place, time or degree, 2. Closely related by bloud ; as, 
she is thy father’s near kinswoman,. Lev. xviii. 3. Not 
distant in affection, sv pport or assistance ; present; ready 
willing toaid. 4. Intimate; united in close ves of atfee- 
tion ur contidence. 5. Dear, atiecting one’s tmlerest oe 
feelings. 6. Close; parsimonious. 7. Close; nut louse, 
free or rambling. 8. Next to one ; Opposed to eff. 

NEAR, ade. Almost ; within a Iitt.e. Addison. 

NEAR, ¢t.t. "To approach, to come nearer; as, the sbip 
neared the land ; a seuman’s phruse. 

NEAR, v.i%. To draw near; a naval expression. 

NEAREST, a, [super!. of near.) Shortest ; most direct. 

NEARIHAND, ado. Closely. Bacon. 

NEAR'LY, ade. 1, At no great distance; not remotrty, 
2. Closely. 3. [ntimately ; pressingly ; with a clase re- 
lation to one’s interest or huppiness. 4. Almost; within 
alittle. 5. Ina parsimonious or niggardty manner. 

NEAR'NESS, 2. 1. Closencss « small distance. 2 Close 
alliance by blood ; propinquity. J. Cluge uniun by af- 
fection ; intimacy of friendship. 4. Parsimony ; close- 
hess in expenses. 

NEAR-SIGHT'ED, a. Short-sighted ; applied to ene who 
distinsutshcs objects only which ave near. 

NEAT, a. [Sax. neat, netcn, niten, ayten.} 1. Cattle of the 
bovine genus, as bulls, oxen and cows. 2. A single cow. 

NEAT, a. ie netlo; Sp. neta; Fr. at 1. Very clean; 
free from foul or extraneous matter. - Pure; free from 
impure words and phrases, 3. Cleanly ; preserving neat- 
hess, 4. Pure; unadulterated; [cbs.] 5. Free fram 
tawdry appendages aud well adjusted. 6. Clear of the 
cask, case, bag, box, &c.; as, mcut weight. It is usually 
written net, or nett, 

NEATHERD, x. (Sax. neathyrd.) A person who has the 
care of cattle ; a cow keeper, Dryden. 

NEATLY, ade. 1. With neatnese; ina neat manner ; in 
acieanly manner. 2. With good taste; without tawdry 
ornaments, 3. Nicely ; handsomely. 

NEAT NESS, x. 1. Exact cleantiness ; entire freedom from 
foul matter. 2. Purity; freedom from ill-chagen words. 
3. Freedom from useless or tawdry ornaments ; with good 
adjustment of the several parts. 

NEAT'RESS, vn. A fernale who takes care of cattle. 

NEB, n. (Sax. web, or nebbe.] The nuse ; the beak of a fowl - 
tne bill; the mouth. “ 

NEB'U-LA, ) x. [L. nebula.] 1. A dark spot, a film in the 

NEBULE, ) eye, or a slight opacity ef cornea .—2 
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In astronomy, & cluster of fixed stars, nut distinguishable 
from each other, or scarcely visible to the naked eye. 
NEHK-U-LUS'1-TY, a. The state of being cloudy or hazy. 
NEBU-LUUS, a. [L. nebulosus.) 1. Cloudy ; hazy. 2. 
Resembling a small cloud or collection of vapors. 
NE-CES-SA'RI-AN, n. An advocate for the doctrine of phi- 
losophical necessity ; more properly necessarian. 
NEC‘ES-SA-RIES, a. plu. Things necessary. 
NECES-SA-BLLY, adc. 1. By necessity ; in such a man- 
ner that it cannot be otherwise. % [ndispensably. "3. 
By unavoidable consequence. 
NEC ESS A-RI-NESS, 2. The state of being necessary. 
NECIESSA-RY, a. [L. necessarius.] 1. That must be ; 
that cannot be otherwise ; indispensauy requisiic. 2. in- 
‘dispensable ; requisite ; essential ; that cannot be other- 
wise without preventing the purpose intended. 3. Un- 
‘avoidable. 4. Acting from necessity or compulsion ; op- 
posed to free. eee 
NECES-SA-RY, 2. A privy. 
NECES SL TA‘/RLAN, or NEC-ES-84/RI-AN, ». One who 
‘maintains the doctrine of philosophical necessity. 
NE-CESISI-TATE, cv. t. [L. necessitas.] ‘lo make neces- 
sary or indispensable ; to render unavoidable ; to compel. 
NECESIS[-TA-TED, pp. Made necessary, indispensable 
' or unavoidable. . 
VE-CES'SI-TA-TING, ppr. Making necessary or indispens- 


able. 

NE4'ES-81-TA'TION, n. The act of making necessary ; 
compulsion. Nae used.] Bramhall. 
NE-CES'SI-TIED, ae. In a state of want. Shak. 
/E-CESSI-TOUS, a. 1. Very needy or indigent ; pressed 

‘ with poverty. 3, Narrow ; destitute ; pinching. 

NE-CEs'S1-TOUS-NESS, n. Extreme poverty or descitu- 
tion of the means of living ; pressing want. 

eS cals tg DE, 1. Neceasitousness ; want. 


E-CESSI-TY, n. [L. necesatas.] 1. That which must be 
and cannot be otherwise ; or the cause of that which can- 
not be ctherwise. 2. Irresistible power; compulsive 
force, physical or moral. 3. Indispensableness; the state 
of being requisite. 4. Extreme indigence ; pinching pov- 
erty ; pressing need. 5. Unavoidableness ; inevitableness. 
—f. In the plural, things requisite for a purpose. 

NECK, n. (Sax. hnece, hnecca, necca ; D. nek; Sw. nacke.) 
1. The part of an animal’s body which is between the 
head and the trunk, and connects them. 2. A long, nar- 
row tract of land projecting from the main body, or a 
narrow tract connecting two larger tracts. 3. The long, 
slender part of a vessel, as a retort; or of a plant, as a 
gourd.—4 stiff neck, in Scripture, denotes obstinacy in sin. 
—On the neck, immediately after ; following closely.— To 
break the neck of an afair, to hinder, or to do the principal 
thing to prevent.— 70 harden the neck, to grow obstinate. 

NECK/BEEF, nx. The coarse flesh of the neck of cattle, 
eold at a Jow price. Swt/t. 

NECK‘€LOTH, xn. A piece of cloth worn on the neck. 

NECKED, a. Having a neck ; as in stiffnecked. 

NECK’‘ER-CHIEF, or NECK'A-TEE, n._ A gorget; a ker- 
chief for a woman’s neck. [Little used.] 

NE€CK/LACE, rn. A string of beads or precious stones, worn 
by women on the neck. Irbuthnot. 

NECK'LACED, a. Marked as with a necklace. 

NECK/LAND, n. A neck or long tract of land. 

NECK‘VERSE, m. The verse formerly read to entitle a 
party to the benefit of clergy, said to be the first verse of 
the fifty -first Psalm, “ Miscrere mei,” &c. Tindall. 

NECK'WEED, vn. Hemp, ta ridicule. 

NEt-RO-LOG'‘L-CAL, a. Pertaining to or giving an account 
of the dead or of deaths. 


NE€C-ROL/‘O-GIST, ». One who gives an account of deaths. | 


NEC-ROL/O-GY, n. (Gr. vexpos and Aoyos.] An account of 
the dead or of deaths ; a register of deaths. 

NEC’ RO-MAN-CER, #. One who pretends to foretell fu- 
ture events by holding converse with departed spirits ; a 
conjurer. 

NEt/RO-MAN-CY, 2. (Gr. vexpos and pavrea.] 1. ‘The ait 
of revealing future events by means of a pretended comn- 
munication with thedead. 2. Enchantment ; conjuration. 

REC-RO-MANS‘TIEC, a. Pertaining to necromancy ; per- 
formed by necromancy. 

NEC-RO-MAN'Ti€, x». Trick ; ge) Nedasasa Young. 

NEC_RO-MAN‘TI-GAL-LY, adv. By necromancy or the 
black art ; by conjuration. Gregory. 

NE@RO-NITE, 1. (Gr. vexoos.] Fetid feldspar. 

NE-ERO BIS, xn. (Gr. veneers.) A disease of the bones. 

NEC’TAR, wv. (L.] 1. In fabulous history and poctry, the 
drink of the gods. 2. Any very sweet and pleasant drink. 

NEC-TA'RE-AN, NE€-TA'RE-AJ., or NEE-TA’RE-OUS, 
a. Resembling nectar ; very sweet and pleasant. Pope. 

NEE'TARED, a. [mbued with nectar ; mingled with nec- 
tar; abounding with nectar. 

NE€-TA'RI-AL, a. Pertaining to the nectary ofa plant. 

NE€_TA-RIF’ER-OUS, a. [nectar, and L. fero.) Producing 

‘nectar or nomus. Lee. 
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NEC'TA-RINE, a. Sweet as nectar. Milton 
NECCrA-KINE, x. A fruit, a variety of the peach with a 
sinvoth rind. 
NEC‘TA-RIZE, tc. t. To sweeten. Coc teran. 
NEBEt’l A-ROUS, a. Sweet as nectar, .Wutor. 
NEC’TA-RY, ». In dotany, the melliferous part of a vegeta 
ble, peculiar to the flower. 
{NED DER, n. (W. nadyr; Sax. reducer.) An adder. 
NEED, n. (Sax. read, acod, nud; D. nood.} 1. Want; ve 
casion for something ; necessity’; a state that requirce 
supply or relicf; pressing exigency. 2. Want of the 
means of subsistence ; poverty ; indigence. 
NEED, cv. & (Sax. geneadun, genedan.) ‘to want; to lack . 
to require, as supply or relief, - 
NEED, vr. i. To be wanted ; to be neceusary. 
EED'ED, pp. Wanted. A 
NEED ER, xn. One that wants. 
NEEDFUL, a. Necessary, as supply or relief ; requisite. 
NEED!IFUJL-LY, ado. Necessarily. B. Jonson. 
NEED4-LY, adv. In want or boven: / 
NEEDI-NESS, n. Want; poverty ;'ndigence. 
NEEDING, ppr. Wanting ; requiring, as supply or relief. 
NEE'DLE, an. (Sax. nedl, nedl; G. nadel.} 1. A small in- 
strument of steel, pointed at one end, With an eye at the 
other to receive a thread ; used in sewing. 2. A sinall 
pointed piece of steel used in the mariner’s compass, 
which by its magnetic quality is attracted and directed to 
the pole. 3. Any crystalized substance in the form of a 
needle.—Dipping needle, a magnetic needle that dips or 
inclines downwards. 
NEE DLE, 2. t. ‘lo form crystals in the shape of a needle. 
NEE'DLE, v. i. To shoot in crystalization into the form of 
needles. Fuurcroy. 
NEE'DLE-FISH, 2. A fish of the genus syngnathus. Also, 
the sea-urchin. 
NEF'DLE-FIjL, ». As much thread as is put at once in a 
needle. 
NEF’'DLE-MA-KER, 
NEL DLER, s. 
NEEDLE-ORE, 2 Acicalar bismuth glance 
NEFNIDLE-SHELL, a. The sea-urchin, 
NEE DLE-STONE, a. A mineral. 
NEE'DLE-WORK, ». Work executed with a needle , or 
the business of a seamstress. ~ — 
NEE DLE-ZfO-LITE, n. A species of Zeolite. 
NEED'LESS, a. 1. Not wanted ; unnecessary ; not requ 
site. 2. Not wanting; [obs.] Shak. 
NEED'LESS-LY, adv. Without necessity, 
NEEL! LESS-NESS, 2. Unnecessariness, Locke, 
NEEDMENT, n. Something needed or wanted. 
BEDS, adr. (sux. nedes.] Necessarily ; indispensably ; 
enerally used with must. “ 
NEDIVY, a. Necessitous ; indigent ; very poor; distressed 
by want of the means of living. Addison, 
*NE’ER. (nare) A contraction of never. 
NEESE, (neez) v. i. (G. necsen.] ‘To sneese. 
EESE Wort, n. A plant. Sherwood. — 
t NEES'ING, n. A sneezing. 
*NEF, n. The nave of a church. See Nave. 
NE-FANDOUS, a. [I. nefandus.] Not to be named ; abom- 
inable. Sheldon. ce 
NE-FA‘RI-OURB, a. [L. nefarius.] Wicke1 in the extreme ; 
abominable ; atrociously sinful or villanous; detestably 


a One who manufactures nee- 
le ; 


vile. 

NE-FA'RI-OUS-LY, adv. With extreme wickedness ; abum 
inably. Wilton. 

NE-GA'TION, n. (L. negativ.) 1. Denial; a declaratioa 
that something is not.—2. In logic, description by denial, 
exclusion or exception. 3. Argument drawn froin denial, 

NEG A-TIVE, a. [Fr.negatif; Le neyativus.) 1. Implying 
denial or negation ; opposed to afirmatire. 2. Implyin 
absence ; opposed to positive. 3. Having the power o 
stopping or restraining. 

NEGIA-TIVE, ». 1. A proposition by which something is 
denied. 2. A word that denies ; as not, no.—3. In legis. 
lation, the right or power of preventing the enaction of a 
law or decree. 

NEG’A-TIVE, vr. ¢. 1. To disprove ; to prove the contrary 
9, To reject by vote ; to refuse to enact or sanction. 3 
To resist a choice or what is proposed. 

NEG‘A-TIVE-LY, ade. |. With or by denfal. 2. In the 
form of speech Implying the absence of something. 3. 
Negatively charged or electrified. 

NEG‘A-TO-RY, a. That denies; belonging to negation. 

Little eat 

NFEIGER, n. (L. niger.) A black person ; one of the African 
race, See Nearo. 

NEG-LE€T', c.t. (Ti. neglectus.] 1. To omit by careiess- 
ness or design : to forbear to do, use, employ, promote OF 

9, To omit to receive or embrace ; tu shgnt. 

; not to notice ; to anid to treat with atten- 
tien or respect. 4. ‘To postpone 5 [098-) 

NEG-LECT, n. I. Guilin. forbearance to do any thing 
that can be done ur that req e. Slight; 
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attend tn, 
3. To slight 


uires to be done. 


NEI 


omission of attention or civililies. 3. Negligence ; habit- 
Lal want of regard. 4. State of being disregarded. 
NIAi-LEUT‘ED, pp. Omitted to be done ; alighted ; disre- 


arded. 

N EG-LEeT’ ER, n. One that neglects. 

NEG-LECT FUL, a. 1. Heedless ; careless ; inattentive. 
2. Accustomed or apt to omit what may or ought to be 
done. 3. Treating with neglect or slight. 4. Indicating 
neglect, slighi or indifference. 

NEG-LECT'FUL-LY, adv. With neglect; with heedless 
inattention ; with careless Indifference. 

NEG-LECT‘ING, ppr. Omitting ; passing by ; forbearing to 
do ; aS IDE 3 treating with mnditference. 

NEW-LECT‘ING-LY, ado. Careleasly ; heedlessly. Shak. 

*N}'G-LECIPION, n. The state of being negligent. 

NEG-LE€T IVE, a. Inattentive ; regardless of. [L. u.] 

NEG-LI-GEE!, n. A kind of gown formerly worn. 

NEG'LI-GENCE, a. (L. nezligentia.] I. Neglect ; omission 
todo. 2. Habitual omission of that which ought to be 
done, or a habit of omitting to do thi nee: 

NEG'LI-GENT, a. 1. Careless ; heedless ; apt or accus- 
toined to omit what ought to be done. 2. Regardless. 

NEG’LI-GENT-LY, adz. 1. Carelessly ; heedlessly ; with- 
out exactness. 2. With slight, disregard or inattention. 

NE-GO-TIA BILI-TY, 2. The quality of being negotiable 
or transferable by indorsement. Serrall. 

N-GO'llA-BLE, a. That may be transferred by assignment 
or indorsement; that may be passed from the owner to 
another person 80 as to vest the property in the assignee. 
Walsh. 

ea £-GO'TIANT, nx. One who negotiates ; a negotiator. 
E-GO TIATE, v. i. [L. negotior ; Fr. negocier.) 1. To 
transact business ; to treat with another respecting pur- 
chase and sale ; to hold intercourse in bargaining or trade. 
2. To hold intercourse with another respecting a treaty, 
league or convention ; to treat with respecting peace or 
commerce. 

NE-GO'"IATE, (ne-gshate) r.t. 1. To procure by mutual 
intercourse and agreement with another. 2. To procure, 
make or establish by mutual intercourse and agreement 
with others. 3. To sell; to pass; to transfer for a valua- 
ble consideration. 

NE GO’'TIA-TED, pp. Procured or obtained by agreement 
with another ; sold or transferred for a valuable consider- 


ation. 
NE-GOTIA-TING, ppr. Treating with ; transacting busi- 


ness, 

NE-GO-TI-A‘TION, n. I. The act of negotiating ; the trans- 
acting of business in traffick ; the treating with another 
respecting sale or purchase. 2. ‘I'he transaction of busi- 
ness between nations. 

*NE-GO'TLA-TOR 2. One that negotiates ; one that treats 
with others. Swif*. 

NEIGRESS, a. A female of the black race of Africa. 
NE'/GRO, x. [It., Sp. negro; L. niger.) One of the black 
race of men in Africa; or one descended from this race. 
NEGUS, rx. A liquor made of wine, water, sugar, nutineg 

and lemon juice; so called, from its first maker, Col. 


Negus, 
NEIF, n. [Icel. nefi.] 1. The neaf or fist. 2. A slave. 

NEIGH, (n3) v. i. [Sax. knwygan.] To utter the vuice of a 
horse, expressive of want or desire ; to whinny. 

NBIt:H, (na) 2. The voice at horse Swear m 

NE(GH/BOR rn. [Sax. nehbur, nehyebur; G. 

NEHIBOOR,’ | (na‘bur) } nachbar; D. bau Sw. na- 
bo; Dan. naboe.}] 1. One who lives near another. 2. One 
who lives in familiarity with another ; a word of civility. 
3. An intimate ; a confident; [vbs.] 4. A fellow being. 
Acts vii. 5. One of the human race; any one that nee 
our help. Luke x. 6, A country that is near. 

NEIGH BOR, v.t. 1. To adjoin; to confine on or be near 
to. 2. To acquaint with ; to make near to or make fa- 
miliar ; Sebs.] Shak. 

NEIGHBOR, e 1 To inhabit the vicinity. Davics, 

NEIGH/BOR, a. Near to another ; adjoining ; next. Jer. |. 

NEIGH'/BOR-HOOD, x. 1. A place near; vicinity ; the ad 
joining district, orany place not distant. 2. State of being 
near each other. 3. The inhabitants who live in the vi- 
cinity of each other. 

NEIGH'BOR-ING, a. Living or being near. Paley. 

NEIGH’'BOR-LI-NESS, a. State or quality of being neigh- 


borly. 

NEIGH/BOR-LY, a. |. Becoming a neighbor ; kind ; civil. 
Q. Cultivating familiar intercourse ; interchanging fre- 

uent visits ; social. 

NEIGH BOR-LY, ade. With social civility. 

‘ NEIGH BOR-SHIP, a. State of being neighbors. 

NEIGH ING, «. The voice of a horse or mare. Jer. viil. 

NEIVEHER, 2. compound pronoun, prononunal adjectire, ora 
substitute, (Sax. nather, nuthor, nauther, or nouther.)] 1, 
Not either ; not the one nor the other. 2. It refers to in- 
dividual things or persona ; as, which road shall I take? 
Nether. 3. It re“srs tu a sentence ; us, ** ye shall not eat 
of it, neither shall ye touch it.”? 4. Neither primarily re- 
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fers to two; not either of two. But by wsage it is applica 
ble to any number, referring to wdividuals separately 
considered. 

NEM. CON. for nemine contradicente. [L..] No one contra. 
dicting or opposing, that is, unanimously ; without oppo 
sition. 

NEM.O-LITE, x. [Gr. vepos and Acfes.] An arborized stone 

NEM‘O-RAL, a. [L. nemoralis.] Pertaining to a woud o: 
grove. Dict. 

NEMA>+ROUS, a. [L. nemorosus.] Woody. Evelyz. 

t NEMP’NE, v. t. (Sax. nemnan.] To call. Chaucer. 

t NE-NI-A, n. [Gr.] A funeral song ; an elegy. 

NEN \:-PHAR, n, The water-lily or water-rose. 

NE-OD A-MODE, x. [Gr. veodapwins.] In ancient Greece, 
a person newly admitted lo citizenship. Mitford. 

NE-U-LOGILE, a. Pertaining to neology ; employing 

NE-O-LOG I-CAL, new words. _ 

NE-OL‘O0-GISM, vn. 1. The intruduction of new words of 
new doctrines. 2. New terms or ductrines. 

NE-OL 0-GIST, x. One who introduces new words or new 
doctrines, or one whu supports or adheres to them. -Med. 
Rejios. 

NE-OL/O-GY, n. (Gr. veos and Aoyos.] The introduction of 
anew word, or of new words, or of new doctrines ; ora 
new system of words or doctrines. 

NE-O-NOMI-AN, n. (Gr. veos and voyos.] One who advo- 
cates new laws, or desires God’s law to be altered. 

NE/O-PHYTE, x. (Gr. veos and guroy.) 1. A new convert 
or proselyte. 2. A novice; one newly admitted to the 
order of priest. 3. A tyro; a beginner in learning. 

NE-O-TERJ€, or NE-O-TER'I-CAL, a. (Gr. vewrepexes.) 
New ; recent in origin ; modern. 

NE.O-TER‘IE, 1. One of modern times. Burton. 

NEP, ». A plant of the genus nepeta ; catmint. 

NE-PEN‘THE, n. (Gr. vnxevOns.) A drug or medicine that 
drives away pain and grief. [Little used.| Auton. 

NEPH‘E-LIN, x. (Gr. vegedn.) A mineral found mixed 

NEPH-E-LINE, {with other substances. 

NEPH'EW, an. [Fr. reveu; L. nepos.] 1. The son of a 
brother or sister. 2. A grandsun ; also, a descendant ; 
[little used.] 

NEPHIPRITE, nv. [Gr. vepperns.} A mineral. 

NE-PHRIT'TE a. (Gr. vepoirixos.] 1. Pertaining to 

NE-PHRIT'-@AL, $ the kidneys or organs of urine. 2. 
Affected with the stone or gravel. 3. Relieving or curing 
the stone or gravel, or disorders of the kidneys in general. 

NE-PHRITI€, a. A medicine adapted to relieve or cure 
the diseases of the kidneys, particulurly the gravel or stone 
in the bladder. 

NEPH-RI’-TIS, n.In medicine, an inflammation of the kid- 
neys. 

NE-PHROT'O-MY, n. [Gr. vegdpos and toes | In surgery, 
the operation of extracting a stune from the Kidney. 

* NEP/O-TISM, a. [Fr. nepotisme.] 1. Fondness tor neph- 
ews. 2. Undue attachment to relations ; favoritism shown 
to nephews and other relations. 

NEP-TUNI-AN, a. (from Neptunus.] 1. Pertaining to 
the ocean orsea. 2. Formed by water or aqueous solution. 

NEP-TCUNEF-AN, 22. One who adopts the theury that the 

NEP TU-NIST, whole earth was once covered with 
water, or rather that the substances of the globe were 
forined from aqueous solution. 

NF-RE-ID, x. (Gr. ynonides.] In mythology, a sea Dympb. 

NERF'LING, vn. A fresh-water fish of Germany. 

NER/ITF, a. A genus of univalvular shells. “ 

NER'-TITE, 2. A petrified shell of the genus rerite. 

NERVE, (nerv) x. (L. nervus ; Fr. nerf.) 1. An organ of 
vensition and motion in animals. 2. A sinew or tendon. 
3. Strength; firmness of body. 4. Fortitude ; firmness 
of mind ; courage. 5. Strength ; furce; authority. 

NERVE, ec. t. To give strength or vigor ; to arm with foree. 

NERVED, pp. 1. Armed with strength.—2. a. In detany, 
having vessels simple and unbranched, extending from 
the base townrds the tip. 

NERVE'LESS, (nerv‘les) a. Destitute of strength ; weak. 

NERV'INE, a. w L. nerrinus.] That has the quality of 
relieving in disorders of the nerves. 

NERVIINE, n. A medicine that affords relief from disorders 
of the nerves. 

NERVOUS, a. [L. nervosus.] 1. Strong; vigorous. 2. 
Pertaining to the nerves; seated in or affecting tbe 
nerves. 3. Having the nerves affected ; hiypoehonabiae. 
a culluquial use uf the word. 4. Possessing or manifesting 
vee of mind ; characterized by strength ip senlument or 
Blyle. 

NERWOUS, or NER WOSKE, a. In botany. See Nenveo, Nod 

NER VIOUS-LY, adv With strength or vigor. Warton, 

NERVWOUS-NESS, a. 1. Strength ; force; vigor. Warton. 
2. The state of being composed of nerves. Guldsmaca. 

NERV’‘Y, a. Strong ; vigorous. Shak. 

NES'CLENCE, (nesh‘ens) n. [L. nesciens.] Want of know!- 
edge ; ignorance. Bp. Hall. 
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NESH, a. (Sax. nesc.] Soft ; tender; nice. Chaucer. 
ESS, a termination of names, signifies a promuntory, from 
the root of rose, which see. 

NEss, a termination of appellatives, (Sax. nesse, nyssc,} 
denotes state or quality, as in goodness, greatness. 

NEST, x. [Sax., G., D. ae . The place or bed formed 
or used by a bird for incubation or the mansion of her 
young until they are able to fly. 2. Any place where 
irrational animals are produced. 3. An abode; a place 
of residence ; a receptacle of numbers, or the collection 
itself ; usually inan ul sense. 4. A warm, cluee place of 
abode; generally, tn contempt. 5. A number of boxes, 
cases, or the like, inserted in cach other 

NEST, v. i. To build and occupy a nest. Howell. 

NEST'EGG, n. An egg left in the nest to prevent the hen 
from forsaking it. Hud.bras. 

NEs’‘TLE, (nes'l) v. i. 1. To settle; to harbor ; to lie close 
and snug, a8 a bird in her nest. L’Fstrange. 2, 'I'o 
move about in one’s seat, like a bird when forming her 


nest. 

NES‘TLE, (nes) v. ¢. 1. To house, as in a nest. Donne. 
2. To cherish, as a bird her young. Chupmaa. 

NEs'I"LING, xz. 1. A young bird in the nest, or just taken 
from the nest. 2. A nest ; [vds.] 

NEST'LING, a. Newly hatched ; being yet in the nest. 

NES-TO'RI-AN, x. A follower of Nestorius. 

NET, x. (Sax. net, nyt; D., Dan. net.) 1. An instrument 
for catching fish and fowls, or wild beasts, furmed with 
twine or thread interwoven with meshes. 2. A cunnins 
device; a snare. 3. Inextricable ditticulty. Job xviii. 
4. Severe afflictions. Job xix. 

NET, o. ¢. To make a net or net-work ; to knot. Seward. 


NET, a. [Fr. net; It. netto.] 1. Neat; pure; unadulter- 
ated; [f. uw.) 2. Being without flaw or spot; Me uj] 3. 
Being beyond all charges or outlay. 4. Being clear of all 


tare and tret, or all deductions; as. net weight. It is 
soinetimes written nett, but improperly. 

NET, v. t. To produce clear profit. 

NEFH'ER, a. (Sax. neother ; G. nieder; D., Dan. neder.] 

- |. Lower; lying or being beneath or in the lower part ; 
opposed to upper. 2. Ina lower place. 3. Belcnging to 
the regions below. ; 

NETH ER-MOST, a. Lowest ; as, the nethermost hell. 

NET'TING, n. 1. A piece of net-work. 2. A complication 
of ro fastened across each other. Mar. Dict. 

NET TILE, (netl) a. (Sax. netl, netele.] A plant whose 
prickles fret the skin and occasion very painful sensations. 

NET’TLE, v. ¢. To fret or sting ; to irritate or vex ; to ex- 
cite sensations of displeasure or uneasiness not amount- 
ing to wrath or violent anger. 

NET’TLED, pp. Fretted ; irritated. | 

NET TLER, n. One that provokes, stings or uritates. 

NET'TLE-TREE, n. A tree of the 
leaves are deeply serrated, and en 
Encyc. 

NET’T LING, ppr. Irritating ; rerne. 

NETTWORK, n. Acomplication of threads, twine or cords 
united at cértain distances, forming meshes, interstices or 
open spaces between the knots or intersections ; reticu- 
lated or decussated work. 

NEU-RO-LOG:I-CAL, a. Pertaining to neurology, or toa 
description of the nerves of animals. 

NEU-ROL/O-GIST, n. One who describes the nerves of 
animals. 

NEU-ROL/OGY, n. (Gr. vevpow and Aoyos.] A description 
of the nerves of anima! bodies, or the doctrine of the 
nerves. 

NEC'ROP-TER, x. Ce vevoov and rrepoy.] An order 

NEU-ROP'TE-RA of insects. 

NEU -ROP‘TE-RAL, a. Belonging tothe order of neurop- 
ters. 

NEC!RO-SPAST, n. (Gr. vevpooxac-ew.] A puppet. 

NEU-ROT'I€, a. (Gr. vevpov.] Useful in disorders of the 


nerves. 

NEU-ROT'I€, 2. A medicine useful in disorders of the 
nerves. FEncye. 

NEU-RO-TOM'I-€AL, a. Pertaining to the anatomy or dis- 
section of nerves. 

NEU-ROT'O-MIST, «a. One who dissects the nerves. 

NEU-ROT‘O-MY, n. (Gr. vevpoy and repyw.] 1. The dis- 
section ofa nerve. 2. The art or practice of dissecting 
the nerves. 

NEO'TER, (nii'ter) a. (L..] 1. Not adhering to either par- 
ty ; taking no part with either side. [It may be synony- 
mous with indifferent, or it may not. The United States 
remained reuter during the French revolution, but very 
few of the people were trd: ferent as to the success of the 

rties engaged. A man may be neuter from feeling, and 
is then indifferent ; but he may be nenter in fact, when 
he is not in feeling or principle.—2. In grammar, of nei- 
ther gender; an epithet given to nouns that are neither 
masculine nor feminine. 

NEU‘TER, 2. 1. A person that takes no part in a contest 
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between two or more individuals of nations. 2 An ani 
mal of neither sex, or incapable of propagation --Neuter 
terb, in grammar, a verb which expresses an action of 
state limited to the subject, and which is not fullowsd by 
an object; as, I go. 

NEC!TRAL, a. f. neutre; L. reutralis.] 1. Not engag- 
ed un either side ; not taking an active part with ei-her of 
contending parties. 2. indifferent; having no lias in 
favor of either side or party. 3. Indifferent; neither vory 

ood nor bad. 

NEU'PRAL, a. A person or nation that takes no part in a 
contest between uthers. R. G. Harper. 

NEC'PRAL-IST, n. A neutral. [Little used.) 

NEU-'TRAL/LTY, ». 1. The state of being unengaged ta 
disputes or contests between others ; the state of taking 
no part on either side. 2. A state of indifference in feel- 
ing or principle. 3. Indifference in quality ; a state nei- 
ther very good nor evil; (4téle uwsed.] 4. A combination 
of neutral powers or states. 

NEU-TRAL-I-ZATION, a. 1. The act of neutralizing. 2 
The act of reducing to a state of indifference or neutrality. 

NEU'TRAL-IZE, v. t. 1. To render neutral ; to reduce to 
a state of indifference between different parties or opin- 
jons.—2. In chemistry, to destroy or render inert or im- 
perceptible the peculiar properties of a body by combining 
it with a different substance. 3. To destroy the peculiar 
properties or opposite dispositions of parties or other 
things, or reduce them to a state of indifference or inac- 


tivity. 

NEU TRAL-IZED, pp. Reduced to neutrality or indiffer- 
ence. 

NEC TRAL-IZ-ER, x. That which neutralizes. 

NEO RAL-IZ-1NG, ppr. Destroying or rendering inert 
the peculiar properties of a substance ; reducing to indif- 
ference or inactivity. 

NEC TRAL-LY, ade. Without taking part with either side; 
indifferently. 

NEV‘ER, adv. (Sax. nefre.] 1. Not ever; not at any 
time ; at no time. 2. [t has a particular use in the follow- 
ing sentence. ‘* Which will not hearken to the voice of 
charmers, charming never 80 Wi-ely.”? Ps. Iviii. 3, In no 
degree ; not. 4. It is used for not, 5. It is much used in 
composition ; a8 in never-ending, never-failing. 

NEV-ER-fFHE-LESS!, adr. [necer, the and less.) Not the 
less ; notwithstanding ; that is, in opposition to any thing, 
or without regarding it 

NEW, a. [Nax. ner; D, nieuwe: G. neu.) 1. Lately made 
invented, produced or come into being ; that has » iste 
ashort time only ; recent in origin; novel; opp --d to 

old, 2 Lately introduced to our knowledge ; nut ..ore 
known; recently discovered. 3. Modern; not ancient. 
4. Kecently produced by change. 5. Not habituated ; 
not familiar ; unaccustomed. 6. Renovated; repaired so 
as to recover the first state. 7. Fresh ufter any event. 8. 
Not of ancient extrection or a family of ancient distinc- 
tion. 9. Not before used; strange; anknown. 10. Re- 
cently commenced ; as, the new year. 11. Having passed 
the change or conjunction with the sun. 12. Not cleared 
and cultivated, or lately cleared ; as, new land. America. 
13. That hag lately appeared for the first: tiine.—New Is 
much used in composiucn to qualify other words; as in 
new-born, new-made. 

en EW, v. t. To make new. Gower. 

EWEL, n. 1. In architecture, the upright post about 
which are formed winding stairs, or a cylinder of stone 
furmed by the end of the steps of the winding stairs, 2. 
N a f ; eee 

t NEW-FAN'G 
ties. Muton. . ; 

t NEW-FANGLE, or NEW-FAN'GLIST, 2. One desirous 
of novelty. Tooker. 

NEW-FAN'GLED, a. [new and fangle.] New-made ; form- 
ed with the affectation of novelty ; in contempt. 

NEW-FAN‘GLED-NESS, (| ». Vain or affected fashion or 

NEW-FAN'GLE-NESS, form. Sidney. 

NEW-FASHIONED, a. Made in a new form, or lately 
come into fashion. ; 

NEW ING, an. Yeast or barm. Ainsworth. 

NEWASH, a. Somewhat gew ; nearly new. Bacon. 

NEW 'LY, adc. 1. Lately; freshly ; recently. 2. With a 
new form, different from the former. 3. In a manner not 
existing before. 

NEW-MOD EL, v. t To give a new form to. 

NEW-MODELED, a. Formed after a new model. 

NEW-MOD'EL-ING, ppr. Giving a new form to. 

NEW'NESS, x. 1. Lateness of origin; recentress ; stato 
of being lately invented or produced. 2. Novelty ; the 
state of being tirst known or introduced. 3. Innovat.on ° 
recent change. 4. Want of practice or familiarity. 5. 
Different state or qualities introduced by change or reyen- 

| NEWS. 2. [from nero : Fr. nouvelles. This word ‘1as a plu- 
if 


but is almost always united witha verb in the 
i been a Recent account ; fresh information of some. 
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thing that ‘as lately taken place at a distance, or of some- 
thing before unknown ; Udings. 2. A newspaper. 

NauiwVS'-MON-GER, a. One that deals in news; one who 
employs much time in oe and telling news. 

NEWSs PA-I'LER, n. A sheet of paper printed and distrib- 
uted for conveying news; a public print that circulates 
news. 

NEWT, «. A small lizard: an eft. Encyc. 

NEW-TONL-AN, a. Peraining to Sir Isanc Newton, or 
formed or discovered by him. 

NEW-TONI-AN, n. A follower of Newton in philoso- 


hy. 

NEC YRARS GIFT, s. A present made on the first day 
of the year. 

NI ¥ 1I-BLE, a [L. nezibilis.) That may be knit together. 

NEXT, a supert. of nigh. (Sax. nest, or nersta, from neh, 
nrak, nigh.| 1. Nearest in place ; that has no object in- 
tervening between it and some other, immediately pre- 
ceding, or preceding in order. 2. Nearest in time. 3. 
Nearest in degree, quality, rank, right or relation. 

NEAT, adr. At the time or turn nearest or immediately 
succeeding. ‘ 

NI’ AS, fur ar eyas, a young hawk. B. Jonzon. 

NIB, n. (Max. ned, nebd.} 1. The bill or beak of a fowl. 
: The point of any thing, particularly of a pen. See 

EB. 

NIBBED, a. Having a nib or point. 

NIB BLE, zt. ¢. 1. To bite by little at a time ; to eat slowly 
erin small bits. 2. To bite, asa fish does the bait, to 
carp at; just to catch by biting. 

NIN BLE, c.%. 1. To bite at; as, fishes wihdle at the bait. 
2. Tu carp at ; to find fault ; to censure litule faults. 

NIB BLE, n. A little bite, or seizing to bite. 

NIB-BLER, ». One that bites a little at a time ; a carper. 

NIR-BLING, ppr. Biting in small bits; carping. 

NICE, a. (Sax. nese,or hacsc.] 1. Properiy, soft; whence, 
delicate ; tender; dainty ; sweet or very pleasant to the 
tuste. 2. Delicate; fine. 3. Accurnte ; exact; precise. 
4 Requiring scrupulous exactness. 5. Perceiving the 
‘smallest difference ; distinguishing accurntely and minute- 
ly by perception. 6. Perceiving accurately the smallest 
faults, errors or irregularities ; distinguishing and judging 
with exactness. 7. Over scrupulous ofr exact. #. Deli- 
cate ; scrupulously and minutely cautious, 9, Fastidious ; 
squeamish, 10 Delicate; easily injured. 11. Retined. 
12. Having Incay hits; fobs.) 13. Weak; foolish; ef. 
feminate; {obs.} 14. Trivi 
nice, to be scrupulous. Shak, 

NICE’LY, adc. 1. With delicate perception. 2. Accurate- 
ly ; exactly ; with exact order or proportion.—3. In collo- 
qeial language, well; cleverly ; dextrously ; handsomely ; 

n the best manner. 

NI'CENKE, a. Pertaining to Nice, a town of Asia Minor. 

NICE'N ESS, n. 1. Delicacy of perception ; the quality of 
perceiving small differences. 2. Extreme delicacy ; ex- 
cess of scrupuluusness or exactness. 3. Accuracy ; mi- 
nute exactness. 

‘CE-TY,n. 1. Niceness ; delicacy of perception. 2. Ex- 

‘ cess of delicacy ; fastidiousness ; squeamishness, 3. Mi- 
nute difference. 4. Minuteness of observation or discrim- 
ination ; precision. 5. Delicate management ; exactness 
in treatment.—6. MNiccties, in the plural, delicacies for 
food ; dainties. 

chen) n. A plant. Miller. 

ICHE, In. (Fr. niche; Sp., Port. nicho.] Acavity, hollow, 

NICH, Or recess within the thickness of a wall, for a 
stutue or bust. Pope. 

NI€'K, ». In the northern mythology, an evil spirit of the 
ee hence the modern vulgar phrase, Old Nick, the 
evil one. : 

NI€K, 2. (Rw. nick; Dan. nik.} 1. The exact point of 
time required by necessity or convenience ; the critical 
time. 2. (G. knick,a flaw.] A notch or score for keep- 
ing on account; a reckouing; [ods.] 3. A winning 
throw. ; 

NICK, v.t. 1. To hit; to ouch luckily ; to perform by a 
slight artifice used at the lacky time. 2. ‘To cut in nicks 
or notches. [See Notcw.] 3. To suit, as lattices cut in 
nicks ; eee] 4. To defeat or cozen, as at dice; to dis- 
ea y some trick or unexpected turn ; [obs.] 

NI€K, v. t. [G. knicken.] To noteh or make an incision in 
a horse’s tail, to make him carry it higher. 

NICK‘ AR-TREE, nv. A tree of the genus guilandina. 

NIC€CK‘EL, x. A metal of a white or reddish white color. 

NICK’EL-I€, a. The nickelic acid is a saturated combina- 
tion of nickel and oxygen. 

NIE€EK’ER, nx. One who watches for opportunities to pilfer 
or practice knavery. Arbuthnot. 

NICK/NAME, n. [In Fr. Ws a is a tern of contempt.] A 
name given in contempt, derision or repruach ; an oppro- 
brious appellation. 

NICK'NAME, r. t. To give a name of reproach o call by 
@n opprobrious appellation. Shak, 

NICK'NAMED, pp. Named in derision. 


; unimportant.— 70 make 
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NIG 


ees MING, ppr. Calling by a pame in contempt a 

erision. 

NI€-0)-LA‘I-TAN, 2. One of a sect in the ancient Christias 
church, so named from Mevlas. 

NI-CO'TIAN, a. Pertaining to or denoting tobacco , and w& 
a noun, tobacco; so called frum Nicot, who first introduc 
ed it into France, A. D. 15.0. 

NI€.0-TIN, x. The peculiar principle in the leaves of w 
bacco ; a coloriess substance of an acrid taste. © ; 

NI€'TATE, rc. [L. nucto.] To wink. Ray. 

NI€ TA-TING, or NI€C'TI-TA-TING, ppr. or a. Winking. 

NI€-TA‘TION, n. The act of winging. 

t NIDE, 2. [L. nidus.} A brood. 

NIDG ET, n. A dastard. Camden. 
IDI-FI-CATE, v. i. | L. ntdyico.) To make 8 nest. 

NID-I-FLEA‘TION, n. The act of building a meet, and the 
hatching and feeding of young in the nest. 

t{NIDING, mn. [Sax. nithing ; .» hw. nidtag.} A despi- 
cable coward ; a dastard. 

N©EDOR, n. ae Scent; savor. Bp. Taylor. 

NI-D0-KOS-TY, a. Eructation with the taste of undigest- 
ed roast meat. Flover. 

NI'DO-ROUS, a. Resembling the smell or taste of romsted 
meat. Bacon, an . 

NIIVU-LANT, a. [L. ridulor.] In botany, nestling ; ly- 
ing ]ooge in pulp or cotton, within a berry or pericarp. 

tNIDU-LATE, e. 4. [L. adalor.) To build a nest. Cock- 
eram. 

NIDP-U-LA‘TION, n. The time of remaining in the nest ; as 
of a bird. Bruwn. . 

NI DUS, 2. [L.} A nest; a repository for the eggs of birds, 
insects, &c. 

NIF-CE, (ntse) n. (Pr. nidce.] The daughter of a brother a 
sister. 

NIF‘LE, ». [Norm.] A trifle. Chaucer. 
IGGARD, n. (W. nig; G. knicker.] A miser; a person 
meanly close and covetons. 

NIG‘GARD, a. 1. Miserly ; meanly covetous ; sordidly par- 
simonious. Dryden. 2. Sparing , wary. 

NIGGARD, vr. t. To stint; to supply sparingly. [L. a.) 

tNIGGARD-ISE, 2. Niggardliness. Spenser. 

NIGGARIL-ISH, a. Somewhat covetous or niggardiy. 

NIG‘G ARD-LI-NESS, n. Mean covetousness ; sordid per 
simony. Addtson. 

NIGIGARD-LY, a. 1. Meanly covetous or avaricious ; sor- 
didly parsimonious ; extremely spanng of expense. 2. 
paring ; wary; cautiously avoiding profusion. 

NIG‘GARD-LY, adc. Sparingly ; with cautious parsimony. 
Shak. 

t NIGGARD-NESS, r. Nigganiliness. Sidney. 

tNiG GARD-SILTIP, 2. Avance. Sir T. Elyot. 

t NIGGARD-Y, n. Niggardhiness. 

t NIGGLE, cv. t. ands. Tu mock ; to trifle witb. Beaumont. 

NIG‘GLER, x». One who is clever and dextruas. Grose. 

NIGH, (nl) a. (Sax. neah, neuhy, mcd, for ng; G. nabs] 
1. Near; not distant or remote in place or time. Pror. 2 
Closely allied by blood. 3. Easy to be obtained or learnt ; 
of easy access. 4. Ready to support, to forgive, or to ai 
and defend. 5. Close in fellowship ; intimate in relatioa. 
6. Near in progress or condition. Heb. vi. 

NIGH, (ni) adv, 1. Near; ata small distance in place or 
time, or in the course of events. 2. Nearto a place. & 
Almost ; near. 

+ NIGH, (nt) v. i. To approach ; to advance or draw pear. 

t NIGH, (nt) v. t. To come near; to touch. Chaucer. 

t NIGH LY, (nt ly) ade. Nearly ; within a little. 

NIGH NESS, (nines) x. Nearness; proximity in place, 
time or degree. 

NIGHT, (nite) x. [Sax. niht; Goth. nabs: D. nagt: G. 
nach?.| 1. That part of the natural day when the sun & 
beneath the horizon, or the time from sunset to sunrise. 
2. The time after the close of life; death. John ix. 3. A 
state of ignorance ; intellectual and moral darkness; 
heathemsh ignorance. Rom. xili. 4. Adversity ; a «tate 
of affliction and distress. Js. xxi. 5. Obscurity: a state 
of concealment from the eye or the mind ; unnintelligible- 
nesa.— 7 night, in this night — 

NIGHT’-AN-GLING, 2. The angling for or catching feb 
in the night. Encyc. 

NIGHT-BIRD, x. A bird that flies only in the night. Hail. 

NIGHT’-BORN, a. Produced in darkness. 

NIGHT:-BRAWL-ER, ». One who excites brawls or makes 
a tumult at night. 

NIGHT -€AP, x. A cap worn in bed or in undress. 

NIGHT'-ERGOW, an. A fowl that crics in the n 

NIGH T’-DEW, n. The dew forined in the ni 

NIGHT -DOG, n. A dog that hunts in the night; eaed ty 
deer-stentera, Shak. 

NIGHT -MRESS, 2. A dress worn at night. Pope. 

NIGHT ED, a. Darkened ; clonded ; black. [L. w.] Shak. 

NIGHT PALL, 2. The close of the day ; evening. 

NIGHT FAR-ING, a. Traveling in the night. 

NIGHT FIRE, 2. 1. Ignis fatuus; Will with a wisp ; Jeck 
with alantern. 2 Fire burning in the night. 


Sack. 
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NIGHT’-FLY, ». An insect that flies in the night. Shak. 

NIGH T’-FOUND-ERED, a. Lost or distressed in the night 
Milton. 

NIGIT’-GOWN, 2. A loose gown used for undress. 4Ad- 
disun. : ae 

HIGINIY-HLAG, a. A witch supposed to wander in the night. 


-Uilior. 

NIGHT IN-GALE, xn. [Sax. aihtegale.) 1. A small bird 
that sings at night, 0 the genus mutacilia; Philomela or 
Philomel. Shux. 2. A word of endearment. Shuk. 

NIGHT US1f, a. Pertaining to night, or attached to the night. 

NIGHTLY, a. 1. Done by night ; happening in the night, 
or appearing in the night. 2. Done every night. 

NIGHTLY, ado. 1. By night. 2. Every night. 

NIGHT’-MAN, x. One who removes filth from cities in 
the nicht. 

NIGHT MARE, ) 2. [nigAt, and Sax. spit Incubus; a 

NIGHT MAR, sensation in sleep reseinbling the pres- 
sure cf a weight on the breast or about the prucurdia. 

NIGHT’-PIiEC c, a. A piece of painting so colored as to be 
supposed seen by candle-light. Addzsun. 

(NGGHT-RAIL, a. [acrat, and Sax. regl.] A loose robe or 

arinent worn over the dress at night. 

NIH T:-RA-VEN, a2. A fowl of ill omen that cries in the 
night. Spenser. 

NIGHT -KEST, ». Rest or repose at night. Shak. 

NIGill-ROB-BER, «. One that robs in the night. 

NIGH T’-RULE, 2. A tumult or frolic in the night. Shak. 

NIGUT’-SHADE, x. (Sax. muttscuda.}] A plant. 

NIGHT’-SHIN-ING, a. Shining in the night; luminous in 
darkness, Wilkins. ° 

NIGHT’-SHRIEK, 2. A shriek or outcry in the night. 

NIGHT’/-3PELL, 2. A charm against accidents at night. 

NIGHT'-TRIP-PING, a. Tripping about in the night. 

NIGHT -VESTON, n. A vision at night. Dan. ii. 

NIGUT’-WAK-ING, a. Watching in the night. 

NIGHT’-WALK, 2. A walk in the evening or night. Wal- 


ton. 

NIGHT’-WALK-ER, nr. 1. One that walks in his sleep; a 
sumnambulist. 2. One that roves about in the night for 
evil purposes. 

NIGHT -WALK-ENG, a. Roving inthe night. 

NIGHT OW ALK-ING, a. A roving in the streets at night 
with evil designs. 

NIGiT -WAND-ER-ER, x. One roving at night. 

NIGH T’-WAND-ER-ING, a. Wandering in the night. 

NIGUT’-W AR-BLENG, a. Warbling or singing in the night. 

NIGHUTW ARD, a. Approaching towards night. 

NIGHTI-WATCH, 2. 1. A pertod in the night, as distin- 
guished by the change of the watch. 2. A watch or 

yuard in the night. 

NTGUT!_WATC 1-ER, 2. One that watches in the night 
with evil designs. 

NIGHT’ -WiITCH, an. A night hag; a witch that appears in 
the night. 

NI-GRES'CENT, a. [L. nigreseo.] Growing black; chang- 
ing to a black color ; approaching to blackness. 

tNIG-RI-FLCA'TION, a. [L. niger and facio.}] The act 
of making black. 

NIG-RIN, (x. An ore of titanium, found {n black grains 

NIG RINE or rolled pieces. Ure. 

NINETY, «. (L. iitilem.] Nothingness; a state of 
being nothing. Watts. 

f NILL, vo. pe nllar.| Not to will; to refuse ; to reject. 

NII, c. t. To be unwilling. Shak. 

NILL, a. The shining sparks of brass in trying and melting 
the ore. Johnaon. 

NI-LOM'E-TER, n. [.¥¥e, and Gr. perpov.] An instrument 
for measuring the rise of water in the Nile during the 
flood. 

{ NIM, 4r.¢. (Sax. neman, niman.] To take; to steal; to 
fitch. Hudtbras. 

NIM BLE, a. Light and quick in motion; moving with 
ease and celerity ; lively ; swift. Pope. 

NIM BLE-FOOT-ED, a. Running with speed ; light of foot. 

NIM BLE-NIESS, 2. Lightness and agility in motion ; quick- 
Ness : celerity ; epeed ; swiftness. 

NUM BLESs, 4. Nimbleners, Spenser, 

NIM BLE-WIT-TED, a. (luick ; ready to speak. 

NLVORLY, ade. With agility ; with light, quick motion. 

eNEWLE TY, ¢. (1, name tae.] The state of being too much. 

oNOEM WER, a. PRax. neaan.] A thief. ifudirus. 

Nis coM POOR, a. fa corruption of GL. et eaupos.) A 
fool; ablockhead ; a trifling dotard. [.4 lew word, } 

NE‘, (Goth. atans G. nena.) Denoting the number 
composed of eight and one. 

NINE, 7. The number composed of eight and one. 

NTN &) -POLD, a. Nine times repeated. Wilton. 
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NINE’-SCORKE, wu. Noting nine times twenty. 

NIN E!-SCORE, nr. The number of nine times twenty 

NINE'TEEN, a. [Sax. nagantyne.] Noting the number of 
nine and ten united. 

NINEYTEENTII, a. (Sax. nigantothe.] The ordinal of 
nineteen ; designating nineteen, e 

NINE ‘VI-ETH, a. ‘The ordinal of ginety. ‘ 

NINETY, a. Nine times ten ; as, ninety years. 

NIN NY, 2. (Sp. nino.} A fool; 8 simpleton. 

NIN‘NY-HAM-MER, x. A simpleton. riuthnot 

NINTH, a. (Sax. nigetha.) The ordinal of nine; designa 
ting the number nine, the next preceding ten. ; 

NINTH, x. In music, on interval containing an octave and 
a tone. 1 a ' 

NIP, v. t. [D. knippen ; Sw. knipa.} 1. To cut, bite or pinch 
off the end or nib, or to pinch, off with the ends of the 
fingers. 2. To cut off the end of any thing; Ww clip as 
with the knife or scissors, 3. To blast; to kill or destroy. 
the end of any thing; hence, to kill. 4. To pinch, bite or 
atfect the extremities of any thing. 5. To check circula- 
tion. 6. To bite; tovex. 7. To satirize keenly; to taunt 
sarcastically. 

NIP, x. 1. A pinch with the nails or teeth. Aschaw. 2. A. 
small cut, or a cutting off the end. 4. A blast; a killing 
of the ends of plants ; destructinn by frost. 4. A bitin 
sarcasm; a taunt. 5. (G. sppen.] A sip or 
draught. : 

NIPPED, or NIPT, pp. Pinched ; bit ; cropped ; blasted. 

NIP’PER, n. 1. A satirist ; [0ds.}] 2. A fore woth of a horse, 
The nippers are four. ‘a e parks 

NIP'PER-KIN, 2. Fees nap, nappekin.] A aniall cup 

NIP'PERS, a. Small pincers. 

NIP'PING, ppr. Pinching ; pinching off; biting off the end ; 
cropping ; clipping ; blasting ; killing. 

NIP-PING-LY, adv. With bitter sarcasm. Joknaon. 
NIP'PLE, 2. [Sax. nypele.} 1. Ateat; adug. 2. The or 
ifice at which any animal liquor is separated. Deriam. 

NIP PLE-WORT, a. A plant of the genus lupsana. 

t NIS, (Sax. nix. Ia not. Spenser. 

NIS‘AN, ». A month of the Jewish calendar, the first month 
of the sacred year und seventh of the civil year, answer- 
ing nearly to our March. 

NISt PRIUS, a. (L.] In law, a writ which lies in cases 
where the jury being impanneled and returned befure the 
justices of the bench, one of the parties requests to have 
this writ for the ease of the country, that the cause may 
be tried before the justices of the same county. 

NIT, a. (Sax. Anitu.}) The egg of a louse or other small 
insect. Derkam. 

NIVTEN-CY, n. 

2. - nitor.} 
little vee fl 

NII ID, a. [L. astidus.) 1. Bright; fustrous; shining, 
Boyle. 2. pan spruce ; fine; [litle used.] Reeve. 

NITRE, (#. [Fr.métre; Sp., It. atro; L. nitrum.) A salt, 

NITER, called, also, salt-petre (stone-salt,] and, in the 
modern nomenclature of chemistry, nifrate of potash. 

NITH ING, ». (Sax.] A coward; u dastard ; a poltroon. 
Ser NIDIng. 

NITRATE, n. A salt formed by the union of the nitric 
acid with a base. Larosier. 

NT 'TRA-TED, a. Combined with nitre. Xirwan. 

NT TRIE, a. impregnated with nitre. 

NI-TRI-FI-EA TION, x. The process cf forming nitre. 

NI'TRI-FY, v. t [nitre, and L. facio.] To form into nitre. 

NITRITE, x. A salt formed by the combination of the nl- 
trous acid with a base. 

NI'TRO-GEN, nz. [Gr. verpov and yevvaw.] The element 
of nitre ; that which produces nitre ; that element or com- 

nent part of air which is called atte. See Azote. 

NI-TROG‘E-NOUS, a. Pertaining to nitrogen ; producing 
nitre. 

NI-TRO-LEO’'CI€, a. Designating an acid obtained from 
leucine acted on by nitre. Bracornet. 

NI-TROM'E-TER, n. [Gr. veroov and perpew-] An instra- 
ment for ascertaining the quality or value of nitre 

NI“FRO-MU-RI-AT I€, a. Partaking of nitre and muria or 
sea-ealt. 

t NI-TROSI-TY, n. Quality of nitre. Cotgrare. 

NT TROUS, a, Pertaining to nitre; partaking of the quali- 
ties of nétre, or resembling it. 

NI TRY, a. Nitrous; pertaining to nitre ; producing nitre 

NIT’PER, 2. The horse hee. Afed. Repos. 

tNIT'TLLY ade. Lousily. Havwara. 

NIT TY, @. Pull of nita; abounding with nits, 

tNTVAL, a. [I.. wiralis.} Abounding with snow ; enowy. 

NI VE.OUS, a. {[. nireus ] Snowy; resembling «new ; 
partaking of the qualities of snow. Brown, 


L. niteo.) 1. Brightness; lustre; [/. w. 
ndeavor ; effort ; spring to expand itself; 


NINES -HOLUS, 2. A game in which holes are made inthe»; NT ZY, «1. [Norm. Pr. vessi.] A dunce; a simpleton. 


ground, inte which a petlet is to be bowled. Drieton, 

NINE -PENCE, a. A silver coin f the wiulue of nine pence, 

SSEINE-PINS, a. A play with nine ping of sharnened pieces 
of wood set on end, at which a bow! is rofled for throwing 
ehem down. 
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Now Anabbreviation of number, Fr. novabre: as, No. 10. 
NO, ade. Max. cg, or ne: Wena) tr. A word of denis ot 


Aer another negative, it repents the negation 


meh, 
Notin any degree, 4. When no 


woh ereat emphasis, 4. 


4 Fs . 
| refuerl, expressing a negative, and equiviulent to may and 
i 
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NO, a. 1, Not any; none. 2. Not any: not one. 3. When 
it precedes where, an in no where, it may be considered as 


adverbial, though originally an adjective. 
NOB, x, ‘The head, in ridicule. [4 low word.} 
N‘Y BIL/IA-RY, n. A history of noble families. Eacye. 


NU. sIL/I-TATE, 0. t. [L. nobilito.] To make n 6; to 


enoble. 
NU-BILL-I-TA'TION, a. The act of making noble. More. 
NO-BIL/LTY, a. [L. nobilitas.) 1. 1 
reatness ; grandeur ; elevation of soul. 2, Antiquity o 
ily ; descent from noble ancesturs; distinction b 
blood, usually joined with riches. 3. The qualities whic 


constitute distinction of rank in civil society according to 
the customs or laws of the country.—In (?reat Britain, 
nobility is extended to five ranks, those of duke, marquis, 
4. The persons collectively 


ear, viscount, and baron. 
who enjoy rank 


above commoners ; the peerage. 
NOBLE, a. (Fr. , 


cent ; 
did family. 

and title. 6. 
capital. 8. In 


Free; generous; liberal. 7. 


cellent. 


NO'BLE, n. 1. A person of rank above a commoner ; a no- 
raon of honorable 
family or distinguished by station.—3, Originally, a gold 
coin, but now a muney of account, value 6s. 8d. ster- 


bleman ; a y.—2. In Scripture, a 


ling. 
NO‘BLE, 9. t To ennobdle. Chazeer. 
O'BLE LIV-ER-WORT, x. A plant. 


NO BLE-MAN, x. A ponte) & peer; one who enjoys rank 
R 


above a commoner. . 
NO'b..E-WOM-AN, n. A female of noble rank. 


NO/BLE-NESS, x. 1. Greatness; di nity ; ingenuousness ; 

¢ or of condition. 2. 
Distinction by birth ; honor derived from a noble ancestry. 
1. The nobility ; pereons 
of onble rank collectively. Dryden. 2. Dignity; great- 


magnanimity ; elevation of min 
NO-BILESS:, MN. [Fr. noblesse, 


ness, noble birth or condition ; [vbs.] Spenser. 
NO BLY, ado. 


roically ; with magnanimity. 3. Splendidly ; magnifi- 
cently. 
NO BOD-Y, 2. [ no and pody.| No person ; no one. Swift. 
WYCENT,@ nocens.] urtful ; mischievous ; injuri- 


ous ; doing hurt. Watts. 
NOCTVE, a. (L. rtaadon€ Hurtful ; injurious. Hooker. 
r NOCK, a. A notch. See Notcu. ‘ 
t NOGK, o.t. To place in the notch. Chapman. 
NOE€KED, a. Notched. Chaucer. 
Q€-TAM-BU-LA‘TION, n. [(L. roz and ambulo.} <A 
rising from bed and walking in sleep. Beddoes. 


NO€-TAM’BU-LIST, n. One who rises from bed and 
Arbuthnot uses noctambulo in the 


- [L. nox and dies.}] Comprising a night 


walks in hie sleep. 
same sense. 
NO€-TID'‘I 
and a day. i ittle used.] Holder. 
{NOE-TIFE -OUS,a. [L. rox teed 
NOE€-TIL'U-€A, n. [L. nox and luceo. 
phosphorus which shines in darkness. — - 
NOt-TIL’U-€0US, a. Shining in the night. Peanant. 


Bringing night. 
A species of 


NOt-T1V/A-GANT, e. [L. nox and vagor.]) Wandering 


in the night, ; 
NOC€-TIV-A-GA’‘TION, n. A roving in the night. 
NO€'TU-A-RY, a. [from L. nez.j An account of what 
in the night. Addison. 
NOE€'TULE, vn. [L. noz.} A large species of bat. 
NOE TURN, nr. Vi. nocturnus.] An office of devotion or 
religious service by night. Stllingflect. 
NO€-TURN'AL, a. [lL nocturnus.] 1. Pertaining to night. 
2. Done or happening at night. 3. Nightly ; done or be- 
ing every night. 
NO€-TURN’AL, nx. An instrument chiefly used at sea to 
take the altitude of stars about the pole. 
NOC'U-MENT, a. (L. nocunentum.| Harm. 
[Noeu-or's, a. (L. ardent Noxious ; hartful. Bailey. 
OD, vi. [L. auta.] 1. To ineline the head with a quick 
smati- 2, either forward or side wise, as persons nod in sleep. 
2. T; bend or incline with a quick motion. 3. ‘To be 
drowsy. 4. To make a slight bow ; also, to beckon with 
4 nod. 
NOD,v. ¢. To incline or bend ; to shake. Shak. ; 
NOD, x. 1. A quick declination of the head. 2. A quick 
declination or inclination. 3. A quick inclination of the 
hea’ in drowsiness or sleep. 4. A slight obeisance. Shak. 


§. «x command. 
NODA-TED, a. [L. nodatus.) Knotted. 
NO-DA‘TION, n. (L. nedatio.} The act of making a knot, 
or atate of being knotted. [ Little used. | 
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& repeated, it expresses negation or refusal with empha- 


Dignity of mind j 


Sp. nuble: L, nobilis.) 1. Great; elevat- 
ed ; dignified ; being above every thing that can dishonor 
reputation. 2. Exalted ; elevated ; sublime. 3. Magnifi- 
stately ; splendid. 4. Of an ancient and splen- 

8. istinguished from commoners by rank 
Principal ; 
nuous ; candid ; of an excellent disposition ; 
ready to receive truth. 9. Of the best kind ; choice ; ex- 


1. Of noble extraction; descended from a 
family of rank. Dryden. 2. With greatness of soul ; he- 


a es ee ee 
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NODDEN, a. Bent; inclined. Thomson 
(\OD' DER, 2. One who nods ; a drowsy person. 

NUD-DING, ppr. inclining the head with a short quick 
motion, 

NOD DLE, a. [qu. L. nodulus.] The head; in contempt 

NODDY, x. (qu. Gr. sre 1. A simpleton; afcol. 9, 

game at cards. 

NODE, a. (L. rodus.) 1. Properly, a knot; a knob; 
hence,—2. in surgery, a ewelling of the penoeteum, ten- 
dons or bones.—3. In astronom: the point where the orbit 
of a planet intersects the ecliptic.—4. In poetry, the knot, 
intrigue or plot of a piece, or the principal dithculty.—s. 
In dialing, a point or hole in the ghomon of a dial. 

NO-DOSE,, a. [L, nodosus.] Knotted; having knots or 
sweiling joints. Martyn. 

NO-DOS‘I-TY, a. Knottiness. Brown. 


NO-D6'S 
Nanoese? a. [L. nodosus.) Knotty ; full of knots. 
»@. Pertaining to or in the form of a nodule 


NOD'U-L 
or Knot. ’ 

NOD'ULE, an, [L. Cee A little knot or lump. 

NOD:‘ULED, a. Having little knota or lum ps. 

t NO-ET'I€, a. (Gr. vosrixos.] Intellectual ; transacted by 

sae understan ing. ‘aices 

“, n. [abbrer. of noggin. little pot ; also, ale. Swyt. 
tf NOGGEN, «a. Hard glib ; harsh. Aing Charles. 

NOG'GIN, a. A small mug or wooden cup. 

NUG GING, a. A partition of a ee filed with bricks 

tN OVANCE, n. Annoyance ; mischief; inconvenience. 

t NOIE, for annoy, 

;NOVER, for annoyer, Tsser. 

t NOL'OUS, troublesome. 

NOINT, ». ¢. (Fr. cint.] To anoint. Huloet. 

OISE, (noiz) x. (Fr. noise.} 1. Sound of any kind. 2 
Qutery ; clamor ; loud, importunate or continued talk ex. 
pressive of boasting, complaint or quarreling. 3. Frequent 
talk | much public conversation. 

NOISE, (noiz} v. t To sound loud. Milton. 

NOISE, (noiz) e. « 1. To spread by rumor or report. 2 
To disturb with noise ; [not authorized. 

NOISED, pp. Spread by report; much talked of. 

NOISEFUL, (noiz' ful) a. d; clamorous ; making mucb 
noise or talk. den, 

NOISE/LESS, (noiz‘les) a. Making no noise or bustle; s+ 
ent. 

NOISE!-M4A-KER, (noiz’m&-ker) ».. One who makes a 
clamor. L’Estrange. 

NOIS'‘I-LY, (noiz/e-ly) adv. With noise 3 with making a 
noise. 

NOI3'I-NESS, (noiz'e-nes) x. The state of being noisy ; 

. Cleiee of sound ; clamorousness. 

¥ (noiz'ing - Spreading by re 

NOI SOME iasrauee i Neen: By ah took ts neose.} 
1. Noxious to health; hurtful ; mischievous ; unwhole- 
fome ; insalubrious ; destructive. 2. Noxious ; injurious 
3. Offensive to the amell or other senses ; disgusting, 
fetid. Shak. 

NOI/SOME-LY, adv. With a fetid stench ; with an infee- 
tious steam. 

NOI‘SOME-NESS, n. Offensiveness to the smell ; quality 
that disgusts. South. 

NOLSY, a. 1. Making @ loud sound. 2. Clamorous ; tur- 
bulent. 3. Full of noise. 

NO'LENS VO/LENS, [L.] Unwilling or willing ; whether 
he will or not. 

NO'LI-ME-T AN‘GE-RE, a. Se 3 touch menot.J 2. A plant. 
2. Among physicians, an ulcer or cancer, & species of 
herpes. Core. 

NO-LI'TION, x. [L. nolo.} Unwillingness ; opposed to 
rolition. [Little pee 

t NOLL, n. [Sax. Ano, cnoll.] The head ; the noddle. 

NO/MAD, 2. (Gr. vopas, vouados.) One whu leads a wan- 
dering life, and subsists by tending herds of cattle which 
graze on herbage of spontaneous growth. 

NO-MAD ‘TE, a. (Gr. vopadixos.1 Pastoral; subsisting by 
the tending of cattle, and wandering for the sake of pas- 


turage. 

NO MAD-IZE, v.t. To wander with flocks and herd: for 
the sake of finding pasturage ; to subsist by the grazing 
of herds on herbage of natural growth. Tooke. 

NOMMAD-IZ-LNG, ppr. Leading a pastoral lite, and wan- 
dering or removing from place to place for the sake of 
finding pasture. 

NOIMAN-CY, n. [L. nomen, and Gr. pavrssa.] The art of 
divining the destiny of persons by the letters which form 
their names, 

NOM BLES, n [Fr.] The entrails of a deer. Johnson. 

NOM’BRIL, 2. [Fr.] The centre of an escutcheon. 

NOME, n. (Gr. voyos.] 1. A province or tract of country ; 
an Egyptian government or division.—°. In the anrisat 
Gicek music, any melody determined by inviolable nales. 
—3. [L.nomen.| In algebra, a quantity with a sign pre 
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fixed or added to it.—4. (Gr. vena, to ent.) In surgery, a 
phagedenic ulcer, or species of herpes. 

*NO-MEN-CLA-TOR.or NOM-EN-CLA‘TOR, n. [L.; Fr. 
namenclateur.) 1. A person who calls things or persons 
by their names.—2. In modera usage, a person who gives 
names to things. 

*NO/MEN €LA-TRESS, 2. A female nomenclator. 

* NO-MENeCLa'-. U-niija. Pertaming or according toa 
nomenclature. Barton. 

*NO'MEN-€LA-TURE, or NOM-EN-€LAT'URE, vn. [L. 
ruiacuclatura.) 1. A list or catalogue of the more usual 
and important words in a language, with their significa- 
tions ; a vocabulary or dictionary. 2. The names of 
things in anv art or science, or the whole vocabulary of 
names or technical terms which are appropriated to any 

icular branch of science. 

NOMI-AL, a. [from L. numen.] A single name or term in 
mathemutics. 

NOM!-NAL, a. [L. noninalis.] 1. Titular; existing in 
mame only. 2. Pertaining to a name or names, consist- 
ing in names. 

NOM'I-NAL, n. The Nominalists were a sect of 

NOMU-NAL-IST, school philosophers, the disciples of 
Occam, in the lith century, wbo maintained that words, 
and not things, are the object of dialectics. 

ka IM 'I-NAL-IZE, v. t. To convert into a noun. 
OM"N-NAL-LY, ade. By maine or in uname only. 

NUM 'I-NATE, v.t. [L. nomine.} 1. To name ; to mention 
by name. 2. Tocall; to entitle; to denominate. 3. To 
namme, or designate by name, for an office or place ; to ap- 
point. 4. Usually, to name for an election, choice or 
appointment ; to propose by name. 

NOM I-NA-TED, pp. Named ; mentioned by name: desig- 
nated or prcposed for an office or for election. 

NOMU-NATE-LY, adr. By name ; particularly. 

NOM I-NA-TING, ppr. Naming ; proposing for an office or 
for choice by name. 

NOM.-I-NA'TION, na. 1. The act of naming or of nomina- 
ting ; the act of proposing by name for an office. 2. The 
power of nominating or appointing to office. 3. The state 
of being nominated. 

NOM‘I-NA-TIVE, a. Pertaining to the name which pre- 
cedes a verb, or to the first case of nouns. 

NOMA-NA-TIVE, nr. In grammar, the tirst case of names 
or nouns and of adjectives which are dcclinable. 

NOM I-NA-TOR, nv. One that nominates. 

NOM-I-NEER’/, a. 1. in lar. the person who is named to 
receive a copy-hold estate on surrender of it to the lord ; 
the cestuy que use, sometimes called the surrenderec. 2. 
A person named or designated by anotber. 3. A person 
on whose life depends an annuity. 

NOM-O-THET'I€, a. (Gr. ropoBerns.] Legislative ; 

NOM-O-THETd-CAL, enacting Jaws. 

NON, adv. [LL] Not. This word is used in the English 
language as a prefix only, for giving a negative sense to 
words ; ag in vun-residence. 

NON-A-RIL‘1-TY, xn. A want of ability ; in lac, an excep- 
tion taken against a plaintiff in a cause, when he is un- 
able legally to commence a suit. 

NON‘AGE, a. {non and age.} Minority ; the time of life 
before a person, according to the laws of his country, be- 
comes of age to manage his own concerns. 

NON AGED, a. Not having due maturity ; being in nunage. 

NON-A-GES!H-MAL, a. ioe nonagestmus.) Noting the yuth 
degree of the ecliptic ; being in the highest point of the 
ecliptic. 

NON: A-GON, 2. [L. nonus, and Gr. yea.) A figure hav- 

ing nine sides and ninc angles. Hazley. 

NON-AP-PEARIANCE, 2. Default of appearance, as in 
court, to prosecute or defend. 

NON-AP-POINT MENT, a. Neglect of appointment. 

NON-AT-TEND'ANCE, n. A failure to attend ; omission 
of attendance. 

NON-AT-TEN'TION, 2. Inattention. Sirift. 

NON-B't-TC'MI-NOUS, a. Containing no bitumen. 
NONCE, 7. Purpose; intent; design. Spenser. 
ON'-ELAIM, a. A failure to make claim within the time 
limited by law; omission of claim. Mai/ey. 

NON-COM-MONION, a. Neglect or failure of communion. 

NON-COM-PLI'ANCE, n. Neglect or failure of compli- 


ance. 

NON-€OM-PL@ING, a. Neglecting or refusing to comply. 

NON COMPOS MENTIS, of NON COMPOS, [L.] Not 
of sound mind ; not having the regular use of reason ; as 
a avun, an idiot; a lunatic. 

NON-€ON-DUCTIING, a. Not conducting ; not transmit- 
ting anotber fluid. 

NON-€COON-DUETION, x. A non-conducting. Ure, 

NON-€ON-DUET'OR, 2. A substance which does not con- 
duct, that ia, transmit another substance or fluid, or which 
tranemits it with difficulty. 

NON -CON-FORMING, a. Not joining in the established 
religion. 
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NON-€ON-FORM'IST, x». One who neglects or refuses to 
conform to the rites and mode of wurhip of an estab. 
lished church. Srrift. 

NON-€ON-FORMI!I-TY, 2. 1. Neglect or failure of con- 
formity. 2. The neglect or refusal to unite with an estab- 
lished church in its rites and mode of worship. .~ 

NON-CON-TA'GIOUS, a. Not contagious. 

NON-€ON-TA'GIOUS-NESS, n. ‘The quality or state of 
being not communicable from a diseased to a beaithy 
body. 

NON-€0-TEM-PO-RA'N E-OUS, a. Not being cotemporary, 
or not of cotemporary origin. Journ. of Science. 

NON-DE-SERIPI’, a. [L. non and descriptus.] That has 
not been described. 

NON ess n. Any thing that has not been de- 
scribed. 

* NONE, a. [Sax. ran; ne and ane.] 1. Notone. 2. Not 
Any ; not a part; not the least portion. 3. It was formerly 
used before nouns ; as, rune other. This use ts obsolete; 
we now use no. 4. It is used a8 & eubstitute, the noun 
being omitted. 5. In the following phrase, it is used for 
nothing, or no concern. “Israel would none of me,”’ that 
is, grace] would not listen to me at all. 6. As a ¢udbstitute, 
auae has a plural signification; as, ‘* terms of peace were 
none vouchsafed.”? 

NON-E-LECT!, n. (L. non and electus.] One who ts not 
elected or chosen to salvation. Huntington. 

NON-E-LEC’TRI€, a. Conducting the electric fluid. 

NON-E-LE€’TRI€, n. A substance that is not an electric, 
or which transmits the fluid ; as metals. 

NON-EM-PHATILE a. Having no emphasis ; unem 

NON-EM-PHAT'L-@AL, | phatic. Beattie. 

NON-ENTI-TY, n. 1. Non-existence; the negation of 
being. Hentley. 2. A thing not existing. 

NON-E-PIS/€0-PAL, a. Not episcopal ; not of the episco- 
pal church or denomination. J. Af. Mfason, 

NON-H-PIS-€O-PA LI-AN, n. One who does not belong to 
the episcopal church or denomination. J. M. Masun. 

NONES, an. plu. (L. none.) 1. Inthe Roman calendar, the 
fifth day of the months January, Februury, April, June, 
August, September, November and December, and the 
seventh day of March, May, July and October. The 
nones Were nine days from the ides. 2. Prayers, formerly 
so catlea, Viedd. 

NON-ES-c ENTIAL, 2. Mon-essentials are things not es- 
sential toa particular purpose. J. Af, Afason. 

* NONESUCH, n. [vune and such.) 1. An extraordinary 
thing ; a thing that has not its cqual. 2. A plant of the 
genus lychnis. Lee. 

NON-LX-E-€0'TION, x. Neglect of execution ; non per- 
formance. 

NON-EX-IST’ENCE, nx. 1. Absence of existence ; the ne- 
gation of being. 2. A thing that has no existence or being. 

NON-EX-POR-TA'TION, vr. A failure af exportation; a 
not exporting goods or commoditics. 

NO-NILL/ION, n. [L. nonus and million.) The number of 
nine million millions. 

NON-IM-POR-TA‘TION, x. Want or failure of importa- 
tion , 2 not importing goods. 

NON-JORING, a. (LU. non and juro.) Not swearing allo- 
giance ; an epithet applied to the party in Great Britian 
that would not swear allegiance to the Hanoverian family 
and government. 

NON-JC/ROR, xn. In Great Hritein, one who refused to 
take the onth of allegiance ts the government and crown 
of England at the revolution, when James IT. abdicated 
the throne, and the Hanoverian family was introduced. 

NON-MAN-U-FAOTUR-ING, a. Not carrying on manu- 
factures. Hamilton. 

NON-ME-TAL'LI€, a. Not consisting of metal. 

NON-NAT!U-RALS, 2. In medicine, things which, by the 
abuse of them, become the causes of disease. 

NONNY. ‘The same as ninny. 

NON-OB-SERV/ANCE, n. Neglect or failure to observe or 
fulfil. 

NON OB-STAN'TE. [L.; noteithstanding.} A Clause used 
in atatutes and letters patent. Excyc, 

NON-PA-REII/, oon pe rel) n. (Fr. non and parei! | 1. 
Excellence unequaled. 2. A sortof apple. 3. A sort of 
printing type very sroali, and the smallest now used ex- 
cept three. 

a dae (non-pa-rel’) a. Having no equal; peer. 

esa. 

NON-PAY'MENT, x. Neglect of payment. S. FE. Diricht. 

NONIPLUS, . [L. non and plus.) Puzzle; inse werable 
difficulty ; a state in which once is unable to procee .. 

NON'PLUS, r.t. To puzzle; to confound; tu put tee 
stand ; to ae by embarrassment. Dryden, 

NON-PON-DER-OS'T-TY, n. Dextitntion of weight; lev.ty 

NON-PON'DER-O'TS, a. Having no weight. 

NON-PRO-DUE’-TION, a. A failure to produce or exhibit. 

NON-PRO-FTECTEN-CY, 1. Failure to mike ahha es 

NON-PRO-FICCIENT, no One who has failed lo improve 
or pitke progress in any stndy or pursuit, 
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iON PROS. [contraction of nolle prosequi, the plaintiff 
will not prasecute.] It 9 used also as a verb. 
NON-KE-GARD ANCE, ». Want of due regard. 
NON-REN-DI ‘TION, n. Neglect of rendition ; the not 
rendering w..at is due. 
NON-RE-SEM BLANCE, a. Unlikeness ; dissimilarity. 
NON-RES‘I-DENCE, n. Failure or neglect of residing at 
tue place where one is stationed, or where official duties 
require ope to reside, or on one’s own lands. 
NON-RESI-DENT, 6. Not residing in a particular place, 
on one’s own estate, or in one’s proper place. 
NON-RES1-DENT, nx. One who does not reside on one’s 
own lands, or in the place where official duties require. 
NON-RE-SIST"ANCE, n. The omission of resistance ; pas- 
sive obedience ; submission to authority. 
NON-RE-SISIYANT, a. Making uo resistance to power or 
oppreasion. Arbuthnot. 
NON-SANE, a. [L. non and sanus.] Unsound ; not per- 


ct. 

NON SENSE, x. 1. No sense; words or language which 
have no neaning, or vhich convey no just ideas; ab- 
surdity. 2 Trifles; thir ge of no importance. 

NON-SENBI-CAL, a. Unineaning ; absurd ; foolish. 

NONSENS'-€AL-LY, adv. Absurdly ; without meaning. 

NON-SENS!/-CAL-NESS, ». Jargon; absurdity; that 
which conveys no pruper ideas. 

NON-SENS [-TIVE, a. Wanting sense or perception. 

NON-SO-L'TION, a. Failure of solution or explanation. 

NON-SOLVIEN-CY, n. Inubility to pay debts. 

NON-SOLV‘ENT, a. Not able to pay debts ; insolvent. 

NON-SPAR ING, a. Sparing none ; all-destroying ; merci- 
Jeas. Shuk. 

NON'SUCH,. See Nonzsucn. 

NON'SOIT, x». In law, the default, neglect or non-appear- 
ance of the plaintiff in a suit, when called in court, by 
which the plaintid signifies his intention to drop the suit. 

NON'SCIT, +. ¢. To determine or record that the plainuff 
dn ys his suit, on default of appearance when called in 
court. 

NON SOIT, a. Nonsuited. Tyng’s Rep. 

NON SCIT-ED, pp. Adjudged to have deserted the suit by 
defanlt of appearance ; as a plaintiff. 

NON OUT-ING, ppr. Adjudg‘ng to have abandoned the 
suit by non-appearance or other neglect. 

NON-U SANCE, on yu canes) n. Neglect of use. Brown. 

NON-U/*SER, (non-yd'zer) nw 1. A not using ; failure to 
we neglect of official duty. 2. Neglect or omission 
of use. 

NOU DLE, a. Asimpleton. (4 culgar word.] 

NOOK, 2. A corner; a narrow place formed by an angle in 
bodies or between bodies. Ahiton. 

NOON, n. (Sax. ava: D. noen.] 1. The middle of the day ; 
the time when the son is in the meridian ; twelve o'clock. 
2. Dryden used the word for midnight. 

NOON, a. Meridional. Young. 

NOON'DAY, n. Mid-day ; twelve o’clock in the day. 

NOON DAY, a. Pertaining to mid day ; meridional. 

NOON ING, n. Repose at noon ; sometimes, repast at noon. 

NOONSTEAD, n. The station of the sun at noun. 

NOON'TIDE, n. The time of noon ; mid day. 

NOON'TIDE, a. Pertaining to nvon ; meridional. 

* NOOSE, (nooz) n. (tr. nas.) A running knot, which 
binds the closer the more it is drawn. /Judibras. 

NOOSE, (nooz) rt. To tie in a noose; to catch in a 
noose ; to entrap ; to insnare. 

NO'PAL, «. A plant of the genus cactus. 

NOPE. A provincial name for the bullfinch. Dice. 

NOK, connective. [ne and or.) 1. A word that denies or 
renders negative the second or aubeequent part of a prop- 
osition, or a proposition following another negative propo- 
ition , correlative to neither of net.—2. Nor sometimes 
heging a sentence, but in this case a negative proposition 
has preceded it in the foregoing sentence. J. In some 
cares, usually in poetry, neither is omitted, and the nega- 
tion which it would express is included in nor. 4, Some- 
times, in poetry, nor is used for nevther, in the first part of 
the proposition. 

NOR MAL, a. (1. normalis.] 1. According to a square or 
rule; perpendicular, forming a right angle. 2. Accord- 
ing to a rule or principle. 3. Relating to rudiments or 
elements; teaching rudiments or first principles. 

NOR MAN, a. In seamen’s lanjruave,a short wooden bar 
‘aoe thrust into a hole of the windlass, on which to fasten 
the cable, 

NORMAN, n. [north-man, or rord-man.| A Norwegian, or 
a native of Normandy. 

NOK MAN, «. Pertaining to Normandy. 

NOCR-ROY, an. [north and roy.} The title of the third of the 
three kings at arms or provincial heralds. 

NORTH, n. [Sax. north ; G.,Sw., Dan. nerd: D. noord: It. 
noite, Fr. nord.} One of the cardinal points, heing that 
point of the which ja directly opposite to the sun 
in the meridian. 

NORTH, a. Being in the north ; as, the nortA polar star. 
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NORTH-EAST’, 2. The point between tne north and east. 
at an equal distance from each. 

NORTH-EAST’, a. Pertaining to the porth-east, or proceed 
ing from that point. 

NORTH ER-LY, a. Being towards the north, or nearer to- 
warde the north than to 1 other cardinal point. 

NORTH ER-LY, ado. 1. Towards the north. 2. In @ 
northern direction. 3. Proceeding from a northern point 

NURTH ERS, a. 1. Being in the north, or nearer to that 
pvint than to the east or west. 2. Ina direction towards 
the north, or a point near it. 

NORTH ERN-LY, adv. Toward the north. Hakewul. 

(OR FHING, vn. 1. The motion or distance of a planet 
from the equator northward. 2. Coume or distance nurth 
ward of the equator. 

NORTH!'-STAR, x. The north polar star. 

NOR'FH'WARD, a. (Sax. north and weard.] Being towards 
ee Wamp 

NORFH 

NOREH'W AR bs, edo. Towards the north. Dryden. 

NORTH-WEST’, n. The point in the borizon between the 
north and west, and equally distant from each. 

NORTH-WEST’, a. 1. Pertaining to the puint between the 
north and west; being in the northwest. 2. Proceeding 
tiom the northwest. 

NOK 'FH-WESTIERN, a. Pertaining to or being in the 
nortiwest, or in a direction to the northwest. 

NORTH!-WIND, ». The wind that blows from the nerth 
Watts. 

NOK-WE/GT-AN, a. Belonging to Norway. 

NOR-WE'GI-AN, x. A native of Norway. 

NOSE, «. [Sax. nose, nesc, nase; G. nase.) 1. The promt 
nent part of the face which ts the organ of smell, consi-t- 
ing of two similar cavities called nostrils. 2. The end cf 
any thing. 3. Scent; sagacity.—7'o lead by the we-c, W 
lead blindly.— To be led by the nose, to follow anuker 
obsequlously, or to be led without resistance of inquinng 
the reason.— Tv thrust yne’s nose into the affairs of itis, 
to meddle officiously in other people’s matters; lo be a 
busy -budy.— To put one’s nose out of joint, to alienale the 
atlections from another. 

NOSE, r.t. 1. Tosmell; toscent. Skak. 2. To face ; to 
oppose to the face. Wood. 

NOSE, o.t. To look big ; to bluster. Shak. 

NOSE BLEED, a. 1. A hemorrhage or bleeding at the nose. 
2. A plant of the genus achillea, 

NOSED, a. 1. Having a nose. 2. Having sagacity. 

NOSE -FISH, n. A fish of the leather-moutbed kind, with 
a tliat blunt snout; called, also, bruad-«rcut, 

NOSUGAY, n. [neoe, and Celtic geac.) A bunch of flowers 
used to regale the sense of smelling. 

NOSE'LESS, a. Destitute of a noae. Shak. 

NOSELSMART, vn. A plant, nasturtiam ; cresses. 

NOSLITHRIL, sce Nostmin. 

NOS'LE, a. A litthe nose, the extremity of a thing. See 
NozzLe. 2 

NOS-O-LOG'T-€AL, a. Pertaining to nosology, or a sys 
tematic classification of diseases. 

NO-SOL O-GI>7, 1. One who classifies diseases, arranges 
them in order, and gives them suitable aames. 

NO-SOLO-GY, n. [Gr. vocos and Aoyos.] 1. A treatise on 
diseases, or u systematic arrangement or classification of 
diseases, 2. ‘That branch of medical science which teats 
of the classification of discases, 

NO-SO-PU-ET 1€, a. (Gr. vooos and torew.) Producing die- 
eases. { Littic used.] Trouthnot, 

NOS TRIL, 2. [Sax. noscthyrl, nesethyrl.) An aperture of 
passage through the nose. The nostrils are the passages 
through which air is inhaled and exhaled in respiration. 

NOS'TRUOM, n. (L., froin noster.] A medicine, the ingre 
dients of which are kept secret for the purpose of restric t- 
ing the profils of sale to the inventor or proprietor. 

NOT, ade. [Sax. nakt, or vvht; G. naht: Reo. weckt.s t. 
A word that expresses negation, denial or refusal. 2. 
With the eubstantire vad, it denies being, or denotes ex 
tinction of existence. 

* NOIVA-BLE, a. [Fr. notable; L. notabilie.} 1. Remark 
able ; worthy of notice; memorable ; observable ; distia- 

vuished or noted. 2. Active; industrious; carefal.—3 

n Ncripture, conspicuous ; sightly. 4. Notorious. Met. 
xxvii. 5. Perrible. Acts ii. 6. Known or appareal. 
Arts iv. 

NOT’A-BLE, a. 1. In France, the nobles or persons af raak 
and distinction were formerly called notables. 2. .\ thing 
worthy of observation. 

* NOT'A-BLE-NESS, n. 1. Activity; industriousness; 
care; [lttle used.] 2. Remarknbleness. 

* NOT’A-BLY, ade. 1. Memorably ; remarkably , en 
nently. 2. With show of consequence or uuportance 

NO-TA’RI-AL, a. J. Pertaining to a notary. 2. Dune of 
taken by a notary. 

NO'TA-RY, ». [L. netarius.] J. Primarily, a person ew 
ployed to tnke notes of contreets, trials and preeecilin; @ 
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officer authorized to attest contracts or writings of any 
kind, to give them the evidence of authenticity. This 
officer is often styled notary public. 
NU-TA‘TION, ». [L. notatio.| 1. ‘The act or 
cording any thing by marks, figures or 
Meaning ; signification ; [unusaal. 
NOTCH, x. [qu. G. knicken,] 1. A hollow cat in any thing ; 
a nick ; an indentation. 2. An opening or narrow pas- 
suge through a mountain or hill. Usited States. 
NOTCH, cv. t. To cut in small hollows. Pope. 
NUTCH!-WEED, 2. A plant called orach. Johnson. 
NOTE, for xe wote, knew not, or could not. Chaucer 
NOTE, x. [L. nota; Fr. note.) 1. A mark or token ; some- 
thing by which a thing may be known; a visible sign. 
2. A mark made in a book, indicating something worthy 
of particular notice. 3. A short remark , a passige or ex- 
planation in the margin of a book. 4. A minute, memo- 
randum or short writing intended to assist the memory. 
5. Notice; heed. 6. Reputation ; consequence ; distinc- 
tion. 7. State of being observed ; (/.u.j]—e. In musi, a 
charicter which marks a sound, or the sound itself. 9. 
Tune ; voice ; harmonious or melodious sounds. 10. Ab- 
breviation ; symbol. 1J. A short letter; a bidlet. 12. 
Annotation ; commentary. 13. A written or printed pa- 
per acknowledging a debt and promising payment.—14. 
Notes, plu. a writing; a written discourse ; applied 
equally to minutes or heads uf a discuurse or argument, or 
to a discourse fully written. 15. A diplomatic communi- 
cation in writing ; an official paper sent from one minister 
or envoy to another. 

NOTE, o.¢. [L. nutu.] I. To observe ; to notice with par- 
ticular care ; to heed; to attend to. 2. To set down in 
writing. 3. To charge, as with a crime ; [ods.] 

¢ NOTE, v. t. [Sax. Anitax.] ‘To butt; to push with the 
horns. Ray. 

NOT b/- K, x. 1. A book in which memorandums are 
written. 2. A book in which notes uf hand are registered. 

NOTED, pp. 1. Set down in writing. 2. Observed ; no- 
ticed. 3 a. Remarkable ; much known by reputation or 
report ; eminent ; celebrated. 

NOT'ED-LY, ado. With observation or notice. Shak. 

NOT’ED-NESS, 2. Conspicuousness ; eminence ; celebrity. 

NOTE’LESS, a. Not attracting notice ; not conspicuous. 

NOT‘ER, n. One who takes notice ; an annotator. Gregory. 

NOTE/WOR-FHY, a. Worthy of observation or notice. 

*NOTHIING, n. [no and thing.] 1. Not any thing, not 
any being or existence ; a word ihat denies the existence 

of any thing ; non-entity ; opposettosumetiung. 2. Non- 
existence ; a stateof annihilation. 3. Notany thing ; not 
any particular thing, deed or event. 4. No other thing. 
5. No part, portion, quantity or degree. 6. No import- 
ance ; no value; no use. 7. No possession of estate ; a 
low condition. 8. A thing of no proportion to soinething, 
ar of trifling value or advantage. 9. A trifle ; a thing of 
no consideration or im nce.— To make nothing of, to 
make no difficulty, or to consider as trifling, light or un- 
important. 

® N¥ITH‘ING, adv. In no degree ; not at all. Ailton. 

® NOTH-ING-NESS, n. 1. Nihility ; non-existence. Donne. 
2. Nothing ; a thing of no value. Hudibraa. 

NOTICE, x. [Fr.; L. notitia.] J. Observation by the eye 
or by the other senses. 2. Observation by the mind or 
intellectual] power. 3. Information ; intelligence by what- 
ever means communicated ; knowledge given or received. 
4. A paper that communicates information. 5. Atten- 
tion ; respectful treatment ; civility. 6. Remark ; obser- 
vation. 

NO’/TICE, v.t. 1. To observe ; to see. 2. To heed ; to re- 

3. To remark ; to mention or make observations 
op. Hamiuton. 4. To treat with attention and ci- 
vilities. 5. To observe intellectually. 

NO&TICE-A-BLE, a. That may be observed; worthy of 
observation. London Quart. Rev. 

NO'TICED, pp. Observed ; seen ; remarked ; treated with 
attention. 

NO'TI-CING, ppr. Observing ; seeing ; regarding ; remark- 
ing on ; treating with attention. 

NO-TI-FI-€A'TION, nv. 1. The act of notifying or giving 
notice ; the act of making known. 2. 


otice given in 
words or writing, or by signs. 


ice of re- 
Tm. 


3. The writing which 
communicates information ; an advertisement, citation, 


&c. 
NOYTI-FTED, pp. 1. Made known ; applied to things. 2. 
Informed by words, writing or other means; applied to 


ersons. 

NSTI-F®, v.t. [Pr. notifier: It. notifcare.] 1, To make 
known ; to declare ; to publish. 2. To make known by 
private communication ; to give information of. 3. To 
give notice to; to inform by words or writing, in person 
or by message, or by any signs which are understood. U. 
8, Journals of the Senate 

NOTI-FY-ING, ppr. Making Known ; giving notice to. 

NOTION, *- (Fr. ; L. rotio.} 1. Conception ; mental ap- 
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peeneree of whatever may be known or imagined. 2 

bliment; opinion. 3. Sease; understanding; intel 
lectual puwer ; [vds.] 4. Inclination ; tn vulgar we. 

NO’TION-AL, a. 1. Imaginary ; ideal; existing in ides 
only ; visionary ; fantastical. Bentiey. 2. Dealing in 
imaginary things; whimsical ; fanciful. 

t NO-TION-AL'‘I-TY, x. Empty, ungrounded opinion. 

NOTION-AL-LY, adv. In mental apprehension ; in con 
ception ; not in reality. Norris. 

NO‘TION-IST, 2. One who holds to an ungrounded opin- 
ton. Bp. ty Asta 

NO-TO-RIVE-TY, a. [Fr. notorieté.] 1. Exposure to the 

blic knowledge ; the state of being publicly ar generally 
nown. 2 Public knowledge. 

NO-TORI-OUB, a. [It., Sp. notorto; Fr. notoire.) 1. Pub 
licly known ; manifest to the world ; evident ; usually 
known to disadvantage ; hence almost always used in an 
ul sense. 2. Known, wa good sense. Shak. 

NO-TCORI-OU8-LY, adv. Publicly ; openly ; in a manner 
to be known or manifest. Swit. 

NO-TORI-OUS-NESS, xn. The state of being open or 
known ; notoriety. 

t NOTT, a. [Sax. Anot.] Shorn. Chaucer. 

ee v.t. To shear. Stowe. 

(TUS, x. [L.] The south wind. Milton. 

NOTIWHEAT, a. (Sax. Anot.] Wheat not bearded. 

NOT-WITH-STAND/ING, [commonly, but not correctly, 
classed among i earner The varticiple of withstand, 
with not prefixed, and signifying not opposing ; neverthe- 
less. It retains, in all cases, its participial signification. 
This word answers precisely to the Latin sun obstante, 
and both are used with nouns, or with substitutes for 
noung, for sentences or for clauses of sentences. 

NOUGAT. See Navcar. 

tNOUL, nv. [Sax. Anol.| The top of the head. Spenser. 

+ NOULD, ne would, would not. Spenser. 

NOUN, x. peas from L. nomen.) In grammar, & name ; 
that sound, or combination of sounds, c which a thing is 
called, whether material or immaterial. 

NOURICH, 2. [Fr. nourrice.) A nurse. Sir T. Flyot. 

NOURISH, (nurfish) v. ¢. (Fr. nourrir.) 1. To feed and 
cause to grow ; to su ply with nutriment. 2. To sup- 
port ; to maintain by feeding. 3. To supply the means of 
support and increase ; to encourage. 4. ‘I'o cherish ; to 
comfort. James v. 5. To educate ; to instruct ; to pro- 
mote growth in attainments. 1 71m. iv. 

NOURISH, (nurish) v. i. 1. To promote growth. 2 T: 
gain nouris nt. 

NOURISH, a. A nurse. Lydgate. 
OUR'ISH-A-BLE, (nur‘ish-a-bl) a. Susceptible of nourish- 
inent. ew. 

NOUR/ISHED, (nur‘isht) pp. Fed; supplied with nutri- 
ment; caused to grow. 

NOUBISH-ER, (nurish-er) =. The person or thing that 
nourishes. Auton. 

NOUR'ISH-ING, (nur‘ish-ing) ppr. 1. Feeding ; supplying 
with aliment; supporting with food. a. Promoting 
growth ; nutritious. 

NOUR’ISH-MENT, (nurfish-ment) ». 1. That which serves 
to promote the growth of animals or plants, or to repair 
the waste of animal bodies ; food; sustenance ; nutri- 
ment. 2. Nutrition ; support of animal or vegetable bod- 
jes. 3. Instruction, or that which promotes growth in 
attainments. 

NOUR'I-TURE. See Nurture. 

t NOURSILF, v. t. To nurse up. Spenser. 

NOURS'LING. See Nuasiina. 

t NOUS'LE, or NOUS‘EL, ov. t. (corrupted from aurele.] To 
nurse up. 

t Nut ‘SLE, or NOUS'EL, 0. ¢. To insnare ; to entrap ; as 
in a noose or trap. 

NO-V AC'U-LITE, 2. [L. novacula.] Razor-stone. 

NO-VA'TIAN, n. In church history, one of the sect of No- 
ratus, or Novatianus. 

NO_VA‘TIAN-I€M, xn. The opinions of the Novatians 

NO-VA‘TION, See Innovation. 

NO-VA'TOR. See Innovaror. 

NOV'EL, a. [L. novellus ; It. novello ; Sp. novel.) 1. New, 
of recent origin or introduction ; not ancient ; hence, un- 
usual.—2. In the civil law, the novel constitutions sre 
thoee which are supplemental to the code, and posterior 
in time to the other books.—3. In the commen luo, the 
assize of nocel disseizin is an action in which the demand- 
ant recites a complaint of the disxeizin. 

NOVIEL, x. I. A new or supplemental constitution or de- 
cree. A fictitious tale or nurrative in prose, intended 
to exhibit the operation of the passions, and particularly 
of love. 

NOVIEL-I&M, w#. Innovation. [Jattle weed.) Derive. 

NOVEL-ISY, x. 1. An innovator; an ase rtor of novelty, 
9. A writerof a novel or of novels. 3. A writer of newa; 
(ebs.] Tatler. 

+t NOV'BL-TZ.E, oe. i. To innovate. 
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SOV'EL-TY ». Newness; recentness of origin or intro- 
duction. Hooker. 

NV OM/BER, a. [IL. from acrem, nine ; the ninth month 
according tothe ancient Koman year, beginning in March. | 
The eleventh munth of the year. 

*NOVEN-A-RY, a, [L. nocenarius.}) The namber nine ; 
nine collectively. 

*NOVEN-A-RY, a, Pertaining to the number vine. 

NO-VEN'NI-AL, a. [L. novem and arnnus.] Done every 
ninth year. Potter. 

NO-VF &eAL, sp noverca.) Pertaining to a step-mother ; 
in tb manner of a step-mother. 

NOV CE,x. [Fr.; L. nvetius.) 1. One who is new in any 
busi.ess ; one unacquainted or unskilled ; one in the ru- 
diments ; a beginner. 2. Une that has entered a religious 
house, but has not taken the vow ; a probationer. 3. One 
newly planted in the church, or one newly converted to 
the Christian faith. 

NO-VI'TIATE, ». (Fr. aoriciat.) 1. The state or time of 
learning rudiments.—2. In religious houses, a year or 
other time of probation for the trial of a novice. 
NOVI TIOUS, a. [Le noritius.) Newly-invented. 

[Novir'y, n. (L. noritas.| Newness. frown, 

OW, ade. [Sax., D., Sw., Dan., Goth. nu.) 1. At the 
present time. 2. A Hitthe while ago; very lately. 3. At 
ene tine, at another tine, 4. Nore sometimes expresses 
or implies a connection between the subsequent and pre- 
ceding proposition ; often it introduces an dnference or an 
explanation of what precedes. 5. After this ; things being 
eo. 6. In supplication, it appears to be xomewhat eim- 
phaucal. 7. .Vow sometimes refers to a particular time 
past, specified or undertood, and may be detined, at that 
time ; as, he was new sensible of bis mistake.—Now and 
then. 1. At one time and another, indefinitely ; oc¥asion. 
ally ; not often ; atintervals. 2. Applied to places which 
=P var at intervals or in succession. 

NOW, n. The present time or mument. 

NOW-A-DAYS, ade. [n this age. Gurrick. 

NOWAY, (ade. [no and icay.) in no manner or de- 

NO'WAYS, gree. 

NOWED, a. [Fr. noué.] Knotted ; ted in a knot; used in 
heraldry. Encyc. 

t NOW'EL, xn. (Fr. noe?.] A shout of joy or Christmas sang. 
Chaucer. 

NOWES, a. [Fr. now.] The mariage knot. Crashar. 
C'WHERE, adv. (no and rchere.} Not in any place or 
state. 

NO’ WISE, ado. [ro and wise; often, by mistake, written 
pee sel Not in any manner or degree. 

NOXIOUS, (nok’shus) a. [L. nosins.) 1. Hurtful; harm- 
ful; baneful; pernicious; destructive ; unwholesome ; 
insalubrivus, 2. Guilty ; crimma). 3. Unfavorable ; in- 
jucious, 

NOX'LOUS-LY, adv. Hurtfully ; perniciously. 

NOX TOUS.NESS, an. 1. Hurtfulness ; the quality that in- 
jures, impairs or destroys, insulubrity. 2. The quality 
that corrupts or perverts. 

NOY, NOYANCE, NOY ER, NOY'FUL, NOY'OUS, 
NOY'SANCE. See Annoy and Nuisance. 

NOY AU, (noy 0) «a. A rich cordial, 

NOZ'LE n. [from nose.] The nose; the extremity of 

NOZZLE, any thing ; the snont. 

tNUBBLE, tv. t. [for kaubdle.| ‘To beat ur bruise with the 
fist. Arnscrorth, 

NU BIF-ER-OUS, a. [L. nubyer.] Bringing or producing 
Clonds. ect. 

NC BI-LATE, v.t. i auhilv.] To cloud. 
VO RILE, a. (Fr. ; » nubs.) Marriageable ; of an age 
suitable for marriage. Priur. 

NC BIL-OUS, a. [L. nudilus.] Cloudy. 

NU_CIFYER-OUS, a. (L. nury and Koad) Bearing nuts. 

NO CLE-US, a. [L.] 1. Properly, the keel of a nut; buat 
in usage, any body about which matter is collected. . 
The body of @ comet, called, aleo, its Acad, which appears 
to be surrounded with light. 

NU-DA'TION, 2. Ne nudatio.) The act of stripping or 
making bare or naked. 

ase a. (L. nudus.] 1. Bare.—2. In law, void; of no 

ree. 

NO DI-TY, x. (L. rnuditas.] I. Nakedneas.—2. Mudities, 
in the plural, naked parts which decency requires to be 
concealed.—3. In painting and sculpture, the naked parts 
of the human figure, or parts not covered with drapery. 

NO YUM PACITUM, [L.) In law, an agreement that is 
void or not valid according to the la ws of the land. 

NU-GAC'LTY, x. (L. augar. ) Futility ; trifling talk or be- 
havior. More. 

NU-GA'TION, a, (L, nugor.] The act or practice of trifling. 

Tattle used.) Bacon. 

NO GA-TO-RY, a. [L. chr hcaadaty 1. ne vain ; fu- 
tile , insignificant. Bentley. 2. Of no force ; inoperative ; 
ineffectual. 

NCISANCE, = 

NO'SANCE, 


(Fr. nuisance.) !. That which annoys 
or gives trouble and vexation ; that which 
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ts offensive or noxious.—z. in law. that which tnenm. 
modes or annoys ; sowething that produces nconvenience 
or damage, 

NUL, in fai, signifies xno, pot any ; as, vul disweizin. 

NULL, ov. t. [L. nudiws.) ‘Tu annul , to deprive of validity , 
to destruy. {-Nut muck used.] See ANSUL. 

NULL, a. 'L. rare Void ; of no segal or binding force 
or validity ; of no efficacy ; invalid. 

tNULL, «. Something that has no force or meaning. 

t NUL-LI-BI-E-TY, a. [L. nadie.) ‘The state of being n0- 
where. 

t NUL-LI-FIDI-AN, a. [(L. nudlus and Ades.) Of no faith ; 
of no religion or bonesty. Feltham. 

NUL/LI-FIED, pp. Made void. 

NUL LI-FY, ©. ¢. [b. mallus and facie.’ To annul, to 


make void ; to render invalid; tw deprive of legal furce us 
efficacy. 
NUL LIE-TY, 2. [Fr. nullité.] 1. Nothingness; want of 


existence. 2. Want of legal furce, validity or efficacy. 

NUMBH, (natin) a. (Sax. numen.} 1. Tourpid ; destitute of 
the power of sensation and motion. 2. Producing numb 
nese , benumbing ; (ese) 

NUMB, (num) c.t. To make torpid; to deprive of the 
power of sensation or moutiun ; to deaden ; to benumb ; to 
stupefy. 

NUMBED, (numd) pp. Rendered torpid. 

tNUMBEDNESS, a. ‘orpor; interruption of sensation, 

NUMBER, n. (Fr. nombre; Le numerus.) 1. ‘UVhe designa- 
tion of a unit in reference to other units, or in reckoning, 
counting, enumerating. 2. An assemblage of two or nwre 
units. 3. More than one; many. 4. Multitude.—5. Ip 
poetry, ineasure ; the order and quantity of syllables com 
stituting feet, which render verse musical to the ear. 6 
Poetry ; verse.—7. ns shed the difference of termina 
tion or form of a word, to exprese anity or plurahty.—s. 
In mathematics, number is variously distinguished .— Car- 
dinal numbers are those which express the amount «# 
units; as, 1. 2.3.4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10.—Ordinal anrihers 
are those which express order; as, first, second, third, 
fourth, &e. 

NUM BER, rv. ¢. [L. numero.) 1. To count; to reckon : to 
ascertain the unity of any sui, collection of multitudr. 
2. ‘To reckon as one of a collection or multitude ; as, ‘he 
was numbered with the transgressora.”’ fs. liii. 

NUMBERED, pp. Counted ; enumerated 

NUM BER-ER, n. One that numbers. 

t NUM'BER-FUL, a. Many in number. 

NUM BER-ING, ppr. Counting ; ascertaining the units of a 
multitude or collection, 

NU M'BER-LESS, a. ‘That cannot be counted ; innumera- 
dle. Wilton, 

NUM®ERS, wn. The tithe of the fourth book of the Penta 
teuch. 

NUMBUNG, (num'ming) ppr. Making torpid. 

NUM BLES, ». (Fr. nombles.) The entrails of a deer. 

NUMBNESS, (num'nes) x. Torpor; that state of a living 
body in which it has not the power of fceling. 

NOMER-A-BLE, a. [L. numeradilis.) ‘Ihat may be num- 
bered or counted. 

NO'MER-AL, a. [Fr.; L. wumeralie.) 1. Pertaining to num- 
ber ; consisting of number. 2. Expressing number ; rep- 
resenting nutnber; standing as a substitute for figures. 
3. Expressing numbers. 

NO/MER-AL, n. A numeral charneter or letter. Avtle. 

NO’MER-AL-LY, adr. According to number ; in number. 

NC(MER-A-RY, a. Belonging to a certain number. 

NO/MER-ATE, r. t. To count or reckon in numbers ; & 
calculate. Lanca -ter. 

NU-MER-A'TION, a, [L. rumeratio.] 1. The act or art of 
numbering.—2. In arvémetic, notation; the art of ex- 
pressing in characters any number proposed in words. 

NO MER-A-TOR, n. (L.] 1. One that numbers.—2. In 
aruhmcetic, the number in vulgar fractions which shows 
how many parts of a unit are taken. 

NU-MERUIE a. [It numerico; Fr. nemerque.) 1. Re- 

NU. MERILEAL, longing to number ; denoting number , 
consisting in numbers.—2. Memencal difference is that 
by which one individual is distinguished from another. 

NU-MERI-C€AL-LY, adc. 1. Innumbers. 2. With reepect 
to number cr sameness in number. 

{ NOMER-IST, ». One that deals in numbers. 

t NU-MER-OST-TY n. The state of being numerous. 

NOMER-OUS, a. (L. numerosus.} 1. Being many, or com 
sisting of a great numoer of individuals, Cunsisting ot 
poetic nuinbers ; melodious ; musical. 

NOMMER-OUS-LY, ado. In great numbers. 

NO MER-OUS-NESS, a. 1. The quality of being numerous 
or many ; the quality of consisting of a great number of 
individuals, 2. The quality of consisting of poetre num 
bers; melodiousness ; musicalness. 

NU-MIS-MAT IE, a. (L. numisma.} Pertaining to money 
coin or medals, 

*NU MI#-MAT 168, x. The science of coins and medals. 
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NU-MI8-MA-T' L‘O-GIST, 2. One versed in the knowl- 
edge of cuins and medals. 


NU-MIS-MA-TOL‘O-GY, n. (Gr. woptopa and Aoyes.} The 
branch of historical science which treats of coins and 


medals, 
NUMMA-RY a. [L. nuemmus.] Pertaining to coin or 
NUMMU-LAR,§ money. drbuthnot. 


NUM’MU-LITE, 2. [L. xummas.} Fossil remains of a cham- 
bered shell of a ned form, furmerly mistaken for 
money. 

NUMPS, n. A dolt ; a blockhead. Parker. 

UMSKULL, wn. [namd and skull.] A dunce; a dolt; a 
stupid fellow. Prior. 

NUM SKULLED, a. Dall in intellect ; stupid ; doltish. 

NUN, «. [Sax., Dan. nunne; L. non; G. nonne; Sw. nun- 
aa; Fr. nvane.] A woman devoted to a religious life, and 
who lives in a cloister or nunnery. 

NUN, x 1. A web-fouted fowl! of the size of a duck, with 
a white head and neck. 2 The blue titmouse. 

NUN‘CHION, w. A portion of food taken between meals. 
Ainsicorth, 

NUN'CI-A-TURE. (nun ‘she-a-ture) x. The office of a nuncio. 

NUN'CLO, (nun/sne-o) a. [It nunzio; L. rancius.) 1. An 
embassador from the pope to some catholic prince or state. 
2. A messenger; one who brings intelligence. 

fNUN-CU-PATE, 0. t. [L.. nuncupu.} To declare publicly 
or solemnly. Barrow. 

NUN-€U-PA’TION, vn. A naming. Chaucer. 

NUN-€0'PA-TIVE a. as Runcupateno ; Fr. nuncupatif. | 

NUN-€O'PA-TO-RY, - Nominal; existing only in 
name. 2. Publicly or sulemnly declaratory. 3. Verbal ; 


not written. 

NUN‘DI-N: aa es rundinalis.| 1. Pertaining to a 
NUN DI-NA-KY, airortya market day. 2. A nuadi- 

aal letter, aunong the Romuas, was one af the eight first 
letters of the alphibet, which were repeated successively 
from the first to the last day of the year. 
NUN DI-NAL, n. A nundiual letter, 
NUN-DI-NATE, 0.& To buy and sel) at fairs. 
[NUS-DIWA TION n. Traffitck in fhirs. 
UN-NA‘TION, n. In Aruinc grammar, from the name of 
N, the pronunciation of x at the end of words. 

NUN NER-Y, x. A house in which nuns reside. 

NUP TIAL, a. [L. auptialiv.) 1. Pertaining to marriage ; 
done ata wedding. 2. Constituting marriage. 

NUP'TLALS, x. ple Marnage, which see. Dryden. 

NURSE, (nurs) n. (Fr. nvurree.] 1. A woman that has 
the care of infants, or a woman employed tu tend the 
children of others. 2. A woman who suckles infants. 3. 
A woman that has the care of a sick person. 4. A man 
who has the care of the sick. 5, A person that breeds, 
educates or protects ; hence, that which breeds, brings up 
or causes to grow. 6. An old womun ; t* contempt. 7. 
The state of being nursed.—s8. Ip compusttion, thut which 
supplies food. 

NURSE, (nurs) r.t. 1. To tend, as infants. 2. To suckle ; 
to nourish at the breast. 3. To attend and take care of 
in child-bed. 4. Tu tend the sick. 5. ‘Tu feed , tomain- 
tain; to bring up. /s. Ix. 4. Tu cherish ; to foxter ; to 
encourage ; to promote growth in. 7. ‘To manage with 
care and economy, with a view to increase. 

NURSED, pp. Tended in infancy or sickness ; nourished 
from the breast; maintained » cherished. 

NUKS ER, nv. One that cherishes or encournges growth. 

NURS'ER-Y, x». 1. The place of apartment in a house ap- 
propriated to the care of children. 2. A plantation of 

3. The place where any thing is fostered 


young trees. 
and the growth promoted. 4. That which forins and ed- 
ucates. 5. ‘he act of nursing; [dtéle used.] 6. ‘That 


which is the object of a nurse’s care. 

NURSING, ppr. Tending; nourishing at the breast ; edu- 
cating ; maintaining. 

NURS'LING, mn. 1. Am infant; a child. 2. One that is 
nursed. 

NURTURE, x. [Fr. nourriture.) 1. That which nour- 
ishes ; food ; diet. 2. That which promutes growth ; «d- 
ucation ; instruction. 

NURT'URE, 0. t. 1. To feed ; to nourish. 2 To educate ; 
to bring or train up. Wotton. 

NOSANCE. See Nutsanca. 
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1 NUS‘TLE, o.¢. To fondle ; to cherish. Sinaworth. 
NUT, vn. (Sax. Anut.] I. The fruit of certain trees and 
shrubs, consisting of a hard shell inclusing a kernel —2. 
In mechanics, a small cylinder or other body, with teeth 
Or projections corresponding with the teeth or grooves 
of awbeel. 3. The projection near the eye of an an- 


chor. 

NUT, oe. t. To gather nuts. Wood. 

NU-TA'TION, 1». (L. .utatio.) In astronomy, a kind of 
tremulous motion of the axis of the earth, by which, in its 
annual revolution, it is twice inclined to the ecliptic, and 
as often returns to its former position. 

NUTCBREAK-ER. See Nutcracuxkr, 

NUT'-BROWN, a. Brown as a nut lung kept and dried. 

NUTCCRACK-ER, n. 1. An instrument for cracking nuts 
2. A bird of the genus corrus ; the uut-breaker. 

NUTMGALL, x. An excrescence of the vak. Brown. 

NUT’-H ATCH, n.. The commun name of birds of the ge 
hus sitta. 

NUT'-HQOOK, 2. A pole witha hook at the end wo pull 
down boughs for gathering the nuts ; also, the name given 
2 aver that stole goods from a window by means of a 

ook. 

NUTJOB BER, of NUT’PE€K-ER, x. A bird. Ainsworth. 

NUTMEG, an, (L. nur moschata.| The fruit of a tree of 
the genus myrtshca, growing in the isles of the East Lodies 
and South Nea 
NU-TRI-CA‘TION, mn. Manner of feeding or being fed. 

NOU‘TRI-ENT, a. (le nuiriv.] Nourishing ; prometing 


rowth. 

NO TRI-ENT, ». Any substance which nourishes by 
promoting the growth or repairing the waste of animal 
bodies. 


NC'TRI-MENT, 2. [L. nutrimentum.) 1. Vhat which nour 
ishes ; food; aliment. 2. That which promotes enlarge 
ment or improvement. 

NU-TRI-MENT‘AL, a. Having the qualities of feod ; ah 
mental. 

NU-TRIPION, n. (L. nutratic.] 1. The act or procese 
of promoting the growth or repairing the waste of ani- 
mal bodies ; the act or process of promoting growth in 
vegetables. 2. That which nourishes ; nulriment. 

NU-TRITIOUS, a. Nourishing , promoting the growth or 
repairing the waste of animal bodies. 

NOTRI-TIVE, a. Having the quality of nourishing ; nu- 
trimental . alimental. 

t NO TRI-FURE, 2. The quality of nourishing. 

NUTSHELL, x. 1. The hard shell of a nut; the covering 
of the kernel. 2. A thing of hittle compass or of little 
value. 

NUT -TREE, 2. A tree that bears nuts. 

NUZ'ZLE, 0. t. To nurse ; to foster. { hig! 

NUZZLE, r,t. [qu. from nese, or newrsle.} To hide the 
head, as a child in the mother’s bosom. Bauey. 

NUZZLE, v. t. To nestle ; to house a ina nest. 

NUZIZ1.E, 0. i. To go with the nore near the ground, of 
thrusting the nose into the ground like a swine. 

NYC'TA-LAPS, a. Nas eae tae 1. One that sees dest 
in the night. 2. One who loses his sight as night comes 
on, and remains blind till morning. 

NY€-TA-LO-PY, ». 1. The faculty of seeing best In dark- 
ness, or the disorder from which thie faculty proceeds.— 
2. In present usage, the disorder tu which the patient loses 
bis sight as night approaches, aed remains blind til morn- 
ing. 

NE, n. A brood or flock of pheasants. 

NYIL‘GAU, ». A quadcuped of the genus bos. 

NYMPH, a. [L. nympha : Gr. vupon.) 1. In mythology, a 

dese of the mountaina, forests, meadows and waters.— 
. In poetry, @ lady. 

NYMPH, n. Anvther name of the pupa, chrysalis, or aw 

NYMPH A, relia. 

NYM-PHEAN, a. Pertaining to nymphs; inhabited by 
nymphs. Faber. 

NYMPH !-€AL, a. Pertaining to nymphs. 

NYMPH'ISH, a. Relating to nymphs; ladylike. Dreycen. 

i 
AYMPEPLYS a. Resembling nymphs. 
t NYS, [ne and is.) None is; ts not. Spenser 


O. 


ia the fifteerth letter, and the fourth vowel, in the 
English Alphabet. It has a long sound, as in tone, hone, 
roll, droll; a short sound, as in Jot, plod, rod: and the 
sourd of vo, or the Jtalian wu, and French ox, as in more, 
proce. ‘This sound is shortened in words ending in acluse 


articulation, af in book, fuot. 


© Bee Synopris MOVE. BOOK. DOVE :-—BULL, UNITE.—E€ ar K ; 


O was sometimes used by the ancirnte for 11, 


and, with a dash over it, 6, for 11,900. 
Among the Irish, O, refixed to the name Wa mens oe 
notes progeny, or te acharacter of dign ty; yee en 
O fs often used as an erclamatwn, expressin, 8 WIRD. Ms, \, 


were he present. Dryden. 
Gass. 9 as 7.; CH as All; FT! an tn this. ¢ Obsolete. 


Asa 


OBE 


O. B. stands for old style. 

OAF, n. [eaid to be a corruption of onpa.; T. A ehangeling ; 
a foolish child left by fairtes in the place of another. 2. 
A doit; an idiot ; a blockhead. 

OAF ISH, u. Stupid ; dull; dultish. [Little used. 

OAF'ISH-NEss, 2. Stupidity ; dullness ; folly. [L. w.] 

OAK ye ies ac, ec.) A tree of the genus quercus. 

OAKLAP-PLE, x. A kind of spungy excrescence on oak 
leaves or tender branches, éc.; called, also, vak leas gall, 
or gall-rut. , 

GAK’EN, (kn) a. 1. Made of oak, or consisting of oak. 2. 

- Com d of branches of oak. Addison. 

OAK'EN-PIN, a. An apple ; a0 called from its hardness. 

OAK'LING, n. A young oak. L£relyn. 

GAK'UM, xn. (Sax. ecemba, ecumbe.) The substance of old 
ropes untwisted and pulled into loose hemp. 

CARY, a. [from vak.} Hard; firm; strong. Hall. 

OAR, xn. (Sax. av.) An instrument for rowing boats.— To 
boat the vars, in seamanship, to cease rowing and lay the 
oars in the boat.— 7's ship the oars, to place them in the 
row -locks.— 70 uashép the oars, to take them out of the 
row-locks. 

OAR, v. t. To row. Pope. 

OAR, v. t. To impel by ruwing. Shak 

OAR’Y, a. Having the form or uee of an oar. Milton. 

OA-SIB, n. A fertile spot surrounded by an arid desert. 

OAST, OST, or OUST, x. (qu. Gr. corta, or L. ustus.} A kiln 
to dry hops or malt. Mertuner. 

GAT, n. (Sax. afe.} A plant of the genus arena. The word 
is commonly used in the plural, vats. The meal of this 
grain, vutmeal, forms a considerable and very valuable 
article of food for man in Scotland, and every where oats 
are excellent food for horses and cattle. 

GAT'CAKE, x. A cake made of the meal of oats. 

OATIEN, (Stn) a. 1. Made of oatmeal ; as, vaten cakes. 
2. Consisting of an oat straw or stem ; a8, an vaten pipe. 
Milton. 

OATH, x. (Sax. ath.) A solemn affirmation or declaration 
ae with an appeal tu God for the tmith of what is af. 

rmed. 

POsTH ABLE, a. Capable of having an oath administer- 
ed to. 

GATH‘BREAK-ING, rn. The violation of an oath ; perjury. 

OAT'MALT, xn. Malt made of oats. Mortuner. 

OATMEAL, x. 1. Meal of oats produced by grinding or 
Pee Gay. 2. A plant; [ohs.] 

i AT'THIS-TLE, a. A plant. Aiisrorth. 

B,a Latin preposition, signifies, primarily, In front, be- 
fore, and hence against, towards ; as in vdyeeio, to object, 
that ia, to throw against. lt has also the force of im orun |; 
as in obtrude.—Iin composition, the letter 418 often changed 
into the first letter of the word to which it is prefixed ; 
QS IN occasion, offer, oppose. 

OB-AM’BU-LATE, e. i. [L. obambulo.) To walk about. 

PORAM.BU LATION, rn. A walking about. Det. 
B-BLI-GA'TO, a. [It.] Aterm in music, signifying on 


pupoe oe the instrninent named. Cyc. 

OB-CORDATE, a. (L. 04 and cor.] In botany, shaped like 
a heart, with the apex downward. 

OB-DUOR-MI“TION, n. [L.. ebdermio.] Sleep; sound sleep. 

Little used,| Hall. 
OB-DOCE’, rv. t. [L. obduce.] To draw over, as a covering. 
Little used.) Hale. 

t OB-DUET’, ec. t. [L. ohbduro.] To draw over ; to cover. 

OB-DUETION, n. [].. abduction.) The act of drawing over, 
asa covering; the act of lnving over. [ Little used. 

*ORDU-RA-CY, ». Invincible hardness of heart ; impen- 
itence that cannot be subdued ; inflexible persistency in 
sin: obstinacy in wickedness. 

*OKDU-RATE, a. [L. obduro.] 1. Hardened in heart ; 
inflexibly hard ; persisting obstinately in sin or impeni- 
tence, 2. Hardened against good or favor; stutborn ; 
unyielding ; inflexible. 3. Harsh, rugged. (ZL. u.] Seit, 

tORDU-RATE, v. t. To harden. More. 

* OR'DU-RATE-LY, adv. Stubbornly ; inflexibly ; with ob- 
stinate impenitence. 

* OB DU-RATE-NESS, 2. Stubbornness ; inflexible persist- 
ence in sin. 

OB-Nt'-RA TION, vn. The hardening of the heart ; hardnesa 
of heart; stubbornness. /lvvuker, 

OB-DORE’, 7. t. | L. obduro.) 1. To harden; to render 
obstinate in sin; |Z. u.] 2. To render inflexible ; [i u.] 
OB-DCUR ED, (ob-dird’) pp. or a. Hardened ; inflexible ; im- 

nitent. 

OB-DCR'ED-NESS, (ob-dird/nes) n. Hardness of heart ; 

stubbornness. . 
* O-BFIDI-ENCE, n. [Fr.; L.. obedientia.] Compliance with 
a command, prohibition or Known law and rule of duty 
rescribed ; the performance of what is required or en- 
Joined by authority, or the abstaining from what is pro- 
ibited, in comp.iance with the command of prohibi- 
tion. Obedicace is not synonymous With obsegiivasness 3 
the latter often implying meanness or servility, and 
obedience being merely 1 proper submission to authority. 
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*0O-BE'DI-ENT, a. [L. obcdiens.} Rubmiasive to authority , 
yielling compliance with commands, orders oF injune 
tions, performimg what is required, or abstaining from 

_what is turbid. 

FO-BE-DI-EN‘TIAL, a. (Pr. obedienciel.) According to the 
rule of obedience ; in compliance with commands. 

®O-BE.DI-ENT-LY, ade. With obedieuce ; with due sub 
Mission to commands. TVleteon. 

*QY-BELSANCE, nx. [Fr. obeissance.] A bow or courtesy , 
an act of reverence made by an Inclination of the body oa: 
the knee. 

OB-E-LIS’€AL, a. In the form of an obelisk. Stukeicy. 

OB‘E-LISK, a. (L. obehseus.} 1. A truncated, quadrange 
lar and slender pyramid intended as an ornament.—2. Ip 
toreing and printing, @ reference or mark referring tbe 
reader to a note in the margin, thus, t. It sw used also for 
designating obsolete words, or fur other purposes, 

t O-BEQ'UI-TATE, 0,4. [L. obequito.) To nde about, 
O-BEQ-UI-TA: TION, 2. The act of riding about. 
B-ER-RA'TION, n. [L. oberro.] Vhe act of wandering 
about. | Little used.) Johnson. 

O-BESE’, oe obesus.] Fat; fleshy. [Little used.] 

O-BESE'NESS, ) vr. [L. beast Fatness ; tleshiness ; un- 

O-BES1-TY, cumbrance of flesh. 

O-BEY', (o-ba’) v.t. [Fr. obeir.} 1. To compty with the 
conunands, orders or instructions of a superior, or with 
the requirements of law. 2. ‘fosubmit tothe government 
of; to be ruled by. 3. To subinit to the direction of con- 
trol of. 4. To yield to the impulse, power or opers- 


tion of. 
O-BEY'ED, (o-bide’) pp. Complied with ; performed ; ase 
command ; yielded to. 


O-BEY ER, n. One who yields obedience. 

O-BEY'ING, ppr. Complying with commands; sabmit- 
ting to. 

tf OB-FIRM, v.t. To make firm; to harden in reso- 

t OB-FIRM ATE, lution. Hall. 

OB-FUS'CATE, v. t. (L. ob and fusco.] To darken ; to ob 

OBFUSEATE, 1) 

OB-FUS€A-TED, pp. Darkened in color. Shenstone. 

OB-FUS-€A'TION, x». The act of darkening or rendering 
obscure ; a clouding. 

OBIT, n. [L. obtit, obivit.] Properly, death; decease ; 
hence, faneral sclemnities or anniversary service fur the 
soul of the deceased on the day of his death. 

O-BIT'U-AL, a, (1.. ebitus.| Pertaining to obits, or the days 
when funeral solemnities are celebrated. Lene. 

O-BIT'U-A-RY, a [Fr. vbituaire.} 1, A list of the dead, 
or a register of obitual anniversary days, when service 
performed for the dead. 2. An account of persons de- 
ceased. 

O-BIl'U-A-RY, a, Relating to the decease of a person. 

OBJECT, nm. [Fr. objet; L. objectum.] 1. ‘That shout 
which any power or faculty is employed, or something 
apprehended or presented tu the mind by sensation of imn- 
agination. 2. That to which the mind is directed for ac- 
complishment or attainment ; end ; ultimate purpore. 3. 
Something presented to the senses or the mind, to excite 
emotion, affection or passion.—4. In yram mar, hat which 
is produced, influenced or acted on by something else ; 
that which follows a transitive verb. 

OBJEET-GLASS, a. In a telescupe or microscope, Ube glass 
placed at the end of a tube next the object. : 

OB-JE€ET, x. t. Ve objiciv.] 1. To oppose ; to present im 
opposition. 2. To present or offer in oppusition. 3. To 
offer ; to exhibit ; [lirtle used.] 

OB-JE€T’, v. t. To oppose in words or arguments ; to offer 
reasons against. 

t OB-JEET:, a. Opposed ; presented in opposition. 

OB-JECT'A-BLE, ¢. That may be opposed. TJ'ewler. 

OB-JEE'TION, vn. [L. objectio.] 1. The act of objecting 
2. That which is preeented in opposition ; adverse rea 
fon or argument, 3. That which may be offered in op 
Position ; reason existing, though not offered, agains 
? none or an opinion. 4. Criminal charge; fault 
ound, 

OB-JE€/TION-A-BLE, a. Justly liable to objections ; such 
as may be objected against. 

OBJECTIVE, a. [Fr. objectif.] 1. Belonging to the object ; 
eontained in the object.—2. In grammar, the ober tive 
care is that which follows a transitive verb or a prepos- 


tion. 
OBJFETIVE-LY, adv. 1. In the manner of an object. 


Locke. 2. 'n the state of an object. Brozrn. 
OB-JECTIVE-NESS, rn. The atate of being an object 
OB-JEET/OR, xn. One that objects; one that nie areu- 

ments or reasons in opposition to a propusition or meas- 


re. 
fOB-JURGATEF, +. t. (L, obyurgo.} To ehide ; to re 
OBIURG ATION, n. he Te The act of chiding 
y way of censure ; reproof, reprehension. ( Z.8etle weed 
OB-JUR'GA-TO-RY, a, Containing censure or re proof - cu! 
patory. [ Lutle used.) Howell, i veo 
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OU-L.A DA, «. A fish of the spurus kind. 

OB-LATE!, a. (L. obletus.] Flattened or depressed it the 
poles. Che 

OB-LATE: NESS, n. The quality or atate of being ublate. 

OB-LA'TION, ». [L. oblatw.] Any thing offered or pre- 
“ide in worship or sacred service ; an offering ; a sacri- 

ce. 

tOB LA‘TION-ER, ». One who makes an offering as an 
act uf worship or reverence. 

tOB-LE€ TATE, v, t. (L. vblecto.| To delight. 

OB-LEC-TA'TION, a. The act of pleasing highly ; delight. 
beltham, 

OB LI4z;ATE, 0. t. [L. obligo.} To vind, as one’s self, in a 
moral and legal sense ; to impose on, as a daty which the 
law or good faith may enforce. Churchill, 

OB LI-G A-TED, pp. Bound by contract or promise. 

OB'LI-GA-TLNG, ppr. Bound by covenant, contract, proin- 
ise ar bond 

UB-LI4A'TION, wm. (L. obligatio.} 1. ‘The binding power 
of a vow, promise, vath or contract, or of law, civil, po- 
litical or moral, independent of a promise ; that which 
constitutes legal or moral duty, and which renders a per- 
son liable to cuercion and punishment for neglecting it. 
2. The binding force of civility, kindness or gratitude, 
when the performance of a duty cannot be entorced by 
law. 3. Any act by which a person becomes hound to do 
something to or for another, or te forbear something.—4. 
In faw,a bond with a condition annexed, and 3 penalty 
for non-fulfiliment. 

OK-LI-GA'TO. See Osscteaato. 

OB GI-GA-TO-RY, a. Binding in law or conscience ; impos. 
ing duty ; requiring perfurmance or forbearance of some 
act. 

*(- BLIGE’, o. t. (Fr. obliger ; L. obligo. 
by necessity ; to compel by pliysical force. 2. To con- 
strain by legal force ; to bind in law. 3. ‘To bind or con- 
vtrain by moral force. 4. To bind in corscience or hon- 
or; to constrain by a sense of propriety. 5. To doa favor 

0; to lay under obligation of gratitnde. 6. To doa favor 
to ; to please; to graufy. 7. To indebt. 

¢(- 8, 1G’/ED, (o-blijd’) pp. Bound in duty or in law ; com- 
peiled ; constrained , favored ; indebted. 

OB.LI-GEE/,n. The person to whom agother is bound, or 
the person to whom a bond is given. 

®O-BLIGE/MENT, nv. Obligation. [Little used.) Dryden. 

*OBLI'GER, n. One that obliges. 

*O-BLUGING, ppr. 1. Binding in law or conscience ; com- 

ling ; constraining. 2. Duing a favor to. 
*O-BLITGING, a, [Fr. obligeant.] Having the disposition to 
duo favors, or actually conferring thein. 
* O-BLIGING-LY, ado. With civility ; kindly s complai- 
santly. 
*O-BLYGING-NESS, 2. 1. Obligation; [little used.] 2. 
Civility ; complaisance ; disposition to exercise kindness. 
OB-L1-GOR!, a. The person who bisds hinseilf or gives his 
bond to another. Blackstone. 
OB-LI-QUATION, na. [L. ob4yue.) 1. Declination froma 
straight line or course ; 8 turning toune side. 2. Deviation 


from moral rectitude. 
[L. obliquus ; Fr. oblizuc.] 


*®OR-LIMUE! a. 
* OB- LYK E 2 (ob-Itke') 1. Deviating from a right 


line ; not direct ; not perpendicular ; not parallel ; aslant. 
2. Indirect ; by a side glance. Shak.—3. In grammar, an 
oblique case is any case except the nominative. 

® OB- LIQUE'LY, ado. 1. In a line deviating from a right 
fine ; not directly ; not perpendicalarly. 2. Indirectly ; 
by a side glance ; by an allusion ; not in the direct or plain 
meaning. 

*OB- LIQUENESS, n. Obliquity. 

OB-LIQUULTY, n. ae obliquitas ; Fr. obliquité.) 1. Devi- 
ation from a right line ; deviation from pealieiem or per- 
pendicularity. 2. Deviatiou from moral rectitude. 3. Ir- 
regularity ; deviation from ordinary rules. 

OB-L.IT’ER-ATE, v. t. [L. oblitero.) 1. To efface ; to erase 
or blot out any thing written ; or to efface any thing en- 
graved. 2. Toefface; to wear out ; to destroy by time or 
other means. 3. To reduce to a very low or imperceptible 


1. To constrain 


state. 

OR-LIT‘ER-A-TED, pp. Effaced ; erased ; worn out. 

OR-LIT'ER-A-TING, ppr. Effacing; wearing out; de- 
stroying. ; 

OB-LIT-ER-A‘TION, n. The act of effacing ; effacement ; 
a blotting out or wearing out; extinction. Hale. 

OB-LIV'S-ON, a. [L. oblrio.] 1. Forgetfulness ; cessation 
of remembrance. 2. A forgetting of offenses, or remission 
of punishment. 

OB-LIV!I-OUS, a. kG obliriosus.] 1. Causing forgetfulness. 
Shak. 2 Forgetful. Cavendish. 

¢ OB LO-€U-TOR, a. A gainsayer. Rull. 

OR LONG, a. [Fr.; L. oblongus.] Longer than broad. 


OB/TONG, a. A figure or solid which is longer than it is 
broad 


OB’ LONG-ISH, a. Somewhat oblong. 
OB‘ LONG LY, adv. In an oblong form. Cheyne. 
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OB‘L.UONG NESS, a. The state of being longer than broad. 

OB LONG-O VATE, a. In botany, between oblong and 
evate, but inclined to the latter. .Martyn. 

OB-LO/QUI-OUs, a. Containing obloquy ; reproachful. 

OBILU-QUY, a. [L. vbloguor.] 1. Censorious speech ; re- 
proachful language ; language that casts contempt on mea 
Or their actions. 2. Cause of reproach ; disgrace ; (ods. } 

OB-LUC- TATION, nw [L. obluctur.] A struggling or striv- 
ing against: resistance ; [little used.) Futherby. 

OB-MU-TESCENCE, u. (L. vbmutesco.) 1. Loss of speech , 
silence. 2. A keeping silence. 

OB-NOX‘IOUS, (ob- nok shus) a. (L. obnesius.] 1. Subject ; 
answerable. 2. Liable ; subject to cognizance or punish 
mem. J. Liable ; exposed. 4. Reprehensible 4 censura- 
ble ; not approved. Fell, 5, Odious ; hateful ; offensive 
6. Hurtful ; noxious. 

OB-NONIOUSLY, ade. L Ina state of subjection or lis 
bility. 2. Reprehensibly ; odiously ; offensively. 

OB-NOX LOUS-NESS, o. 1. Subsection or liableness to pun- 
ishinent. 2. Odiousness ; offensiveness. 

OB-NU'BI-LATE, v. t. (L. obnuddor.) To cloud; to ob- 
secure. 

OB NU-BI-LA'TION, 2. The act or operation of making 
dark or obscure. Beddues. 

OBIOLE, #. (L. ee) In pharwacy, the weight of ten 
grains, or lulfascruple. Facyc. 

OB O-LUS, x. ve A small silver coin of Athens, the sixth 
part of a drachima, about two cents in value. 

OB-OIVATE, a. [n botany, inversely ovate; having the 
Narrow end downward. Mart 

OB REP’ TION, n. [L. obrepe.] 
secrecy or by surprise. 

OB-REP-TUTIOUS, a. Done or obtained by surprise ; with 
secrecy or by concealment of the truth. 

OB-SCENE!, (ob-sé€n’) a. [Fr.; L. vbscenuse.] 1. Offensive 
to chastitv and delicacy ; impure. 2. Foul; filthy ; offen- 
sive ; disgusting. 3. inauspicious , ill-omened. Dryden. 

OBSCENE: LY, adc. In a manner offensive tw chastity or 
purity ; impurely ; wnuchastely. -Viltoa, 

OB-SCENEINESS, (a. [Fr cbscenité; Ly obscanitas.) 1. 

OB-SCENUITY, { {wpurity in expression or representa- 
tion , that quality in words or things which presents what 
is offensive to chastity or purity of mind ; ribuldry. 2. 
Unchaste actions ; lewdness, 

OB-SOU-RA'TION, 2. [b. obscurutio.) 1. The act of dark- 
ening. 2. The state of being darkened or obscured. 

OB-SCOREY, a. [L. eee I. Dark ; destitute of light. 
2. Living In darkness. 2. Not easily understood ; not vb 
viously intelligible ; abstruse. 4. Not much known or 
observed ; retired; remote from observation. 5. Not 
noted : unknown ; unnoticed ; bumble ; inean. 6. Scarce- 


n. 
The act of creeping on with 


lv legible. 7. Not clear, full or distinct ; imperfect. 
OBSCURE, vr. t. [L. oscuro.) 1. To darken; to make 
dark. 2. To cloud ; to make partially dark. 3. To hide 


from the vicw. 4. To make less visible. 5. To make 
less legible. 6. To inake less intelligible. 7. To make 
less glorious, beautiful or illustrious. 8. To conceal ; te 
make unknown. 9. To tarnish. 

OB-SCORE’LY, ade. 1. Darkly ; not clearly ; imperfectly. 
2. Out of aight ; in a state not to be noticed ; privately ; in 
retirement ; not conspicuously. 3. Not clearly ; not plain- 
ly tothe mind; darkly. 4. Not plainly ; indirectly ; by 
hints of allusion. 

OBSECRE: NESS, or OB-SEO'RI-TY, wn. 1. obscurttas.} 
1. Darkness ; want of light. 2. A state of recirement from 
the world ; a state of being unnoticed; privacy. 3. Darke 
ness of meaning ; unintelligibleness. 4. Megibleness. 5 
A state of b- ing unknown to fame , humble condition. 

OBSECR‘ER, x. Whatever or whoever obscures. Lurd. 

OBSE-t:RATE, ». t. [L. olsecro.] To beseech ; to entreat ; 
to supplicate ; to pray earnestly. Cockeram. 

OBSE-€RA ‘TION, nz. 1. Entreaty ; supplication. 2. A figure 
of rhetoric, in which the orator implores the assistance of 
God or man. 

OBSE-QUENT, a. [L. obsequens.] Obedient ; submissive 
to; [little used.] Fotherby. 

OBSE-QUIES, 2. plu. (Fr. obségues.] Funeral rites and 
solemnities ; the last duties performed to a deceased per- 
son. [ Milton uses the word in the singular, but the com- 
mon naage is different. } 

OBSFQUTOUS, a. [L. obsequium.] 1. Promptly obedient 
or submissive to the will of another ; compliant ; yielding 
to the desires of others. 2. Servilely or meanly conde- 
ascending , compliant to excess. 3. Funereal ; pertaining 
to funeral rites ; [obs.] 

OB-SEF'QUI-OUS-LY, adr. 1. With ready obedience ; with 

romp compliance. 2. With reverence for the dead ; [u/+.] 

OB-SE/QULOUS-NE&S, n. 1. Ready obedience ; prompt 
compliance with the orders of a superior. 2. Servile sub- 
mission ; mean or excessive complaisance. 

t OBISE-QUY, n. (L. obscquinse.| Eunets! ceremony ; ob- 

uiousness ; compliance. B. Jonson. 

t OB'SE-RATE, v. i (be obsero.} To lock up; to shut in 
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UB-SERV’A-BLE, a. 1. ‘That may be observed of noticed. 
2. Worthy of observation or uf particular notice ; remark- 
able. 

OB-SERV‘A BLY, adc. [na manner worthy of note. 

(9B-4ERVIANCE, nr. [Fr.}] 1. ‘The act of observing ; the 
act of keeping or adhering to in practice ; performunce. 
2. Respect ; ceremonial reverence in practice. 3. Per- 
formance of rites, religions ceremonies or external service. 
1. Rule of practice ; thing to be observed. 5. Observation ; 
attention to; [litle used.] 6. Obedient regard or alten- 
tion ; fobs. 

Ona RVARDA, n plu. |L.) Things to be observed. 

OB-SERVIANT, a. I. Taking notice ; attentively viewing 
or noticing. 2. Obedient; adhering to in practice. 3 
Carefully attentive ; submissive. 

OB-SERVIANT, 2. 1. A slavish attendant ; [ebs.) Shak. 
2. A diligent observer. Hooker. 

OB-SER-VA'FION, ». [L. observatio.) 1. The act of ob- 
serving or taking notice ; the act of seeing or of fixing the 
mind on any thing. 2. Notion gained by observing ; the 
effect of result of seeing or taking cognizance in the mind. 
3. Observance ; adherence to in practice ; performance of 
what is prescribed.—4. In agriuton, the taking of the 
altitude of the sun or a star ir order to find the latitude. 

OB-*ER VA'TOR, a. (Fr. observateur.] 1. One that ob- 
serves or takes notice. Hale. 2. A remarker. 

OB-SERVIA-TO-RY, . [Fr odserratoire.} A place or 
building for making observations on the heavenly 
bodies, 

OL-SERVE’, (ob-zerv’) ov. t. (L. observa.) 1. To see or be- 
hold with some attention ; to notice. 2. To take notice 
or cognizance of by the intellect. 3. To utter or express, 
as a remark, opinion or sentiment; to remark. 4. To 
keep religiously ; to celebrate. 5. To keep or adhere to 
in practice ; to comply with ; toobey. 6 To practice. 

OB-SERVE, (ob-zerv’) v.& 1. To remarb 2. ‘To be at- 
tentive. 

OB-SERVIED, (ob-zervd’) pp. 1. Noticed by the eye or the 
mind. 2. Kept religiously ; celebrated ; practiced. 

OB-SERV'ER, n. 1. One who observes ; one that takes no- 
tice ; purticularly, one who looks to with care, attention 
or vigilance. 2. A beholder; a leoker on; a epectator. 
3. One who keeps any law, custoin, regutation or rite ; 
one who adheres to any thing io practice , one who per- 
forms. 4. One who fulfils or perfurms. 5. One who 

keeps religiously. 

OB-SERVA Sc, ppr. \. oe notice by the eye or the in- 
tellect. 2. Remarking. 3. Keeping ; adhering to in prac- 
tice ; fulfilling. 4. a. Giving particular attention ; habit- 

nally taking notice ; attentive to what passes. 

OB-SERV'ING-LY, adv. Attentively ; carefolly ; with 

close observation. Shak. 

f OR SESS! v. t. [L. obsideo, obsessus.] To beniege. 

OB-SESSION, a. [L. obsessio.) The act of besieging ; the 

first attack of Satan antecedent to possession [ Little used.) 

OB 21D 1-AN, 2. A mineral. 

OB-SID'TO-NAL, a. [L. odsidionalis.) Pertaining to a 
meye. Brown, 

OBSIG'NATE, ». t. [L. obsigno.] Tosest up; to ratify. 

Little used.) Barrow. 
OB-SIG-NA'TION, n. The act of senling ; ratification by 
sealing ; confirmation. Taylor. 
OR-SIGINA-TO-RY, a. Ratifying ; confirming by sealing. 
OB-SO-LES'CENT, a. [L. obsulesco.} Going out of use ; 
passing into desuctude. Campbell. 

®OB.SO-LETE, a. (L. obsolatus.] 1. Gone into disuse ; 
diaused ; neglected. Dryden.—2. In botany, obscure ; not 
very distinct. Faton. 

*ORSO-LETEINESS, nv. 1. The state of being neglected in 
ure ; a state of desuetude.—2. [n botany, indistinctness. 
OBST A-ELE, «. [Fr.] That which opposes ; any thing 
that stands in the way and hinders progress ; hinderance ; 

obstruction. 

t ORBSTANLCY, v«. [L. odeftantia.] Opposition; impedi- 

ment, obstruction. B. Jonson, 

OBSTET RIE, a. oe ohstetriz.) Pertaining to midwifery, 
or the delivery of women in childbed. 

OB-STET'‘RI-CATE, v. i. To perform the office of a mid- 

wife. (Utle used.) Fvelin. 

OB-STET'RI-CATE, v. t. To assist as a midwife. [1.. = 

OB-STET-RI-€A'TION, wn. 1. The act of assisting as a mid- 
wife. 2. The office ofa midwife. 

OB STE-TRIVCTAN, n. One skilled in the art of assisting 
women in parturition. Wed. Repos. 

OB-STET'RIES, ». The art of assisting women in parturi- 
tion, midwifery. Firecye. 

ORSTENA-CY, 9. (1. obetinatio.} 1. A firm and nsually 
unreasonable adherence to an opinion, purpose or systein ; 
f fixednesa that will not vield to persuasion, arguments 
or other means > stubbornness > pertinacity . persistency. 
2. Fixedness that will not yield to application, or that 
vielda with ditficulty. 

OBSTI-NATE, a. [[L. obstinatas.] 1. Stubborn: pertina- 
cluusly adhering to an opinion or purpose ; fixed firmly in 
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rerotution ; net yielding to reason, arguments or othe? 
means. 2. Not yielding or nut easily subdued or n- 
moved. 

OBRRTI-NATE-LY, adr. Stubbu. nly ; pertinaciously ; with 
fixedness of purpuse mot to be shaken. 

OBSTI-NATE-NESS, a. Stubbornness ; pertinacity in opin- 
jon or purpose ; fixed determination. /full. 

OB-STI-PA'TION, a. (L. obstipe.] 1. The act of stopping 
up, As a pasaange.—2. In medicine, costiveness. 

OB-STREPIER-OUS, a. [L. obstreprrux.i Loud; noisy; 
clamorous ; vociferoas ; inuking a tumultuous noise. 

OBSTREPER-OUS-LY, adv. Loudly ; clamurously ; with 
tumultuous noise. 

OB STREP'ER-OUB-NESS, 2. Loudness; clamor, noisy 
turbulence. 

OB-STRICITION, #. (L. obstrictus.] Obligation , bond. 
OB-STRUETY, rot. (LL. obstrun.) 1. To block up; to stop 
up or close, ns a why or pasenge ; to fill with obstacles 

2. To stop; to impede; to hinder in passing. 3. To re- 
tard ; to interrupt ; to render slow. 
OBSTRUET- ED, pp. 1. Blocked up ; stopped, as a 


2. Hindered ; impeded, as progress. 3. Retarded ; inter- 
rupted. 
OB-STRUET'ER, n. One that obstructs or hinders. 


OBSTRUETING, ppr. Blocking up ; stopping ; impeding ; 


interrupting. 

OB-STRUE‘TION, n. (L. obstrurtio.] I. The aet of ob 
strircting. 2. Obatacle ; impediment; any thing that stops 
or closes a way orchannel. 3. That which impedes pro- 
gress; hinderance. 4. A heap; [net proper.) Shak. 

OB-STRUCTHUVE, a. [F:. area) Presenting obstacles ; 
Ine ; causing impediment. Hammond. 

OB-RTRUET IVE, x. Obstacle ; impediment ; [Little used.} 

OBSTRU-ENT, a. (L. obstruens.) Blocking up ; hindering. 

OBSTRU-ENT, a. Any thing that obstructs the natural 
passages in the body. Qurary. ‘ 

OBSTU-PE-FAETION, x. t. obstupefacio.} The act of 
making stupid or insensible. See StureractTion. 

OB-STU-PE-FACITIVE, a. [L. obstupefacio.) Stupefying, 
rendering insensible, torpid or inert. See SturgeractivR. 

t OB-STOPLFY, ev. ¢. To render stupid. Annot. on Glan 
rille, 

OB-TAIN!, v. t. [L. obtineo.} 1. To get; to gain ; to pro 
cure ; to gain possession of a thing; to acquire. This 
word usually implies exertion to get poesession, and in 
this it differs from receire, which may or may net imply 
exertion. [ft differs from acquire, as genus from species , 
acyuire being properly applied only to things permanently 
possessed ; but ohtatn is applied both to things of tenrpura- 
ry and of permanent possession. 2. To keep; to hdd. 

OB-TAIN), r.i. 1. To be received in customary or common 
use ; to continue in use ; te be established in practice. 2. 
To be established ; to subsist in nature. 3. To prevail ; to 
succeed ; {little used.) Bacon, 

OR-TAIN:'A-BLE, «. That may be obtained ; that may be 

P er sent Pens a 

TAIN'ED, (ob-tand!) pp. Gained ; procured ; uired. 

OR-TAIN'ER, a Oe wha uttaine.- ie 

OR-TAIN‘ ING . Gaining ; procuring ; riring. 

OB-TAINMENA) », The act of obtaining. Maltam.” 

tOR-TEMPER-ATE, r. iene obtempern.) To obey. Dict 

OB-TENIY, cr. ¢. i obtendy.) 1. To oppose ; to hold cut 
in opposition. 2. To pretend ; to offer as the reason of 
any thing ; [ohs. 

OB-TEN-E BRA'TION, n. [L. 0b and eae A darken- 
Ing; act of darkening ; darkness ; [/:ttle used.) Bacen. 

tOR-TENISION, n. The act of odbtending. 

OB TEST, v. t. t ». obtrator.| To beseech ; to eupplicate. 

OB-TEST’, rt. To protest. Waterhouse. 

OB-TES-TATION, n. 1. Supptication ; entreaty. Elyot 
9. Sclemn injunction. Fall. 

OB-TESTUNG, pyr. Beseeching ; suppticating. 

OB-TREC-TAITION, w. (L. obtrectatio.] Slander ; detrae- 
tion ; calumny ; [&ttle used.) Barrow. 

OB-TRODE!, v. f. fr obtrudo.} 1. To thrust in of on, to 
throw, crowd or thrast intoany place. 2. To offer with 
unreasonable importunity ; to urge upen against the will. 
— To obtrude one’s self, to enter a place where one ie not 
desired , to thrust one’s self in uninvited, or against the 
will of the company. 

OB-TRODE!, ».1. 1. To enter when not invited. 2 To 
thrust or be thrust upon. 

OB-TRCOD'ED, pp. Thrust tn by foree or ansolicited. 

OB-TRODER, n. One who obtrudes. Boyle. 

OB-TRODING, ppr. Thrusting in or on; entering unin. 
vited. 

OB-TRUN'€ATE, rv. t. [L. obtrunco.] To deprive of a limb ; 
to lop, Chittle used.) Cockeram, 

OB. TRUN-CATION, x». The act of catting off. [7.. wsed.} 

OB-TROSION, a. [T. ottrudo.] The act of obtriding ; 8 
thristing upon others by force or unsolicited. : 

OB-TROESITVE, a. Disposed to obtride any thing upon oth 
ers; inclined to intrude or thrust one’s self among others, 
or to enter uninvited. 
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UB-TRC/STVE-LY, adv. By way of obtrusion or thrusting 
apuu olbers, or entering unsolicited. 

CBTUNIY, ov. t. | L. vdtuads.) ‘To dull; to bluat; to quell ; 
to deaden ; to reduce the edge, pungeacy or violent action 
of any thing. 

OB-TU-RA-‘TION, «. [L. obturatus.] The act of stopping by 
spreading over or covering. 

OB TU RA-TOR, x. In anatomy, the obturators are muscles 
which rise from the outer and inner side of the pelvis 
around the foramen thyrvideum, and are rotature of the 
thigh. Wistar. 

OB-1'CS-ANG'U-LAR, a. joneeee and angular.) 
angles that are obtuse, or larger than right angles. 

OBTUSE, a. [L. obtusus.} 1. Blunt; not pointed or acute. 
Applied & angles, it denotes one that is Jarger than a right 
angle. 2. Dull; not having acute sensibuity. 3. Not 
sharp ur shrill ; dull ; obscure. 

oe es adv. 1. Without a sharp point. 2. Dully ; 
stupidly. 

OB-TCUSE'/NESS, «2. I. Bluntness. 2. Dullneas ; want of 
quick sensibility. 3. Dullness of sound. 

OB-TC SION, a. 1. The act of making blunt. 2. The state 
of being dulled or blunted. 

OB-UMBRATE, v. t. [L. obumbro.) To shade ; to darken ; 
tw cloud ; [little used.) Howell. 

(B-UM-BRA' TION, a. The act of darkening. 

tOB-VEN!TION, x. [L. obcenio.) Something occasional ; 
that which happens not regularly, bul meidentally. 

tOB-VERS ANT, a. [L. obtersans.} Conversant, familiar. 

OB-VEKSE!, (cb-vers’) a. In butuny, having the base nar- 
rower than the lop, as a leaf. 

OB'VIERSE, a. The face of a cuin ; opposed to reverse. 

OB-VERT, v. t. [L. vbrerto.] ‘Tuo turn wwards. 

OB-V ERT-ED, pp. Turned towards, 

OB-VERTING, ppr. Turning towards, 

OBVI-ATE, vo. t. (Fr. obvier.) t ruperly, to meet in the 
wiy ; to oppose ; hence, in present usuye, tu remove, as 
dihculties or objections. 

OB VI-A-TED, pp. Removed, as objections or difficulties. 

OB VI-A-TING, ppr. Removing, as objections in reasoning 
or planning. 

OB NV 1-OUsS, a. [L. ebrius.] 1. Meeting ; opposed tn front ; 
[vds.] 2. Open ; exposed; [l. u.] 3. Plain; evident; 
easily discovered, seen or understood ; readily perceived 
by the eye or the intellect. 

OB VI-OUS-LY, ade. 1. Evidently ; plainly ; apparently ; 
manifestly, 2. Naturally. 3. boasily to be found. 

OD V1i-OUS-NESS, a. State of being plan or evident to the 
eye or the mind. Buyle. 

OB VO-LUTE a. (L. obrolutus | In dbetanr, obvolute 

OB'VO-LU-TED, § foliation is when the margins of the 
Jeavey alternately embrace the straight margia of the op- 
posite leaf. 

OG-CA'*ION, a, occaso.] 1. Pruperly, a falling, hap- 
pening or coming to; an occurrence, casualty, incident. 
2. Opportunity ; convenience ; favorable time, season or 
circumstances. 3. Accidental cause ; incident, event or 
fact giving rise to something else. 4. Incidental need ; 
casual exigency ; opportunity accompanied with need or 
demand. 

O€-CA SION, v. 8. [Fr. occasionner.] 1. To cause inciden- 
tally ; to cause ; to produce. 2. To influence ; to cause. 

O€-€A'S1ON-A-BLE, a. That may be caused or occasioned. 
Little used.) Barrow. 

CASION-AL, a. [ Fr. occasionnel.] 1. Incidental? cas- 
ual; occurring at times, but not regular or systematic ; 
made or ne ppening as opportunity requires or admits. 2. 
Produced by accident. J. Produced or made on some 
special event. ‘ ; 

O€-€A'SION-AL-LY, adv. According to incidental exi- 
gence ; at times, as convenience requires or opportunity 
offers ; not regularly. 

OC-€A'SIONED, pp. Caused incidentally ; caused ; pro- 
duced. 

O€_EA'SION-ER, n. One that causes or produces, either 
incidentally or otherwise. 

O€-CA SION-ING, ppr. Causing incidentally or otherwise. 

OC-CASIVE, a. Falling ; descending ; western ; pertamn- 
ing to the setting sur. Eacyc. 

OE CE-CA' TION, a. [L. ocercatio.] The act of making 
blind. [Little used.) Sanderson. 

OEXCL-DENT, n. [L. occidens.] The west; the western 
usrter of the hemisphere ; so called from the decline or 
nll of the san. 

O€E-CU-DENT'AL, a. (L. occidentalis.) Western ; opposed 
to oriental ; pertaining to the western quarter of the hem- 
isphere. Horell. 

O€-CILD U-OUB, a. [L. occiduus.] Western. [Little used.] 

O€-CIPILTAL, a. [L. occiput.) Pertaining to the back part 
of the head, or to the occiput. 

oe CI-PUT, n. [L.] The hinder part of the head, or that 
part of the skull which forms the hind part of the head. 

yOe—CISF ION, n. ([L occino.}] A killing ; the act of kill- 
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O€-ELODE, v.68. [L. ucclude.} Tuo shut up; to clue 

Litde used.) 

CLOSE ,a, [L. veclusas.) Shut ; closed. [L a.) Holder 
OC-CLO'SION, a. [L. occlusio.) A shutting up; a closing 
O€-CULT", a. [L. oceultws.) Hidden fiom the eye or un- 

derstanding ; invisible ; secret; unknown ; undiscovered, 
undetected. 

O€-CUL-TA‘TION, n. [L. occultatso.}] 1. A hiding ; also, 
the time a star or planet is hid from our sight, wher 
eclipsed by the interposition of the budy of a planet.—2. In 
@struvnomy, the hiding of a star or planet from our sight, 
by passing behind some other of the heavenly bodies. 

tO-CULIED, a. Hid ; secret. Shak. 

O€-CULT!NESS, a. The state of being concealed from 
view ; secretness. 

OC'EU-PAN-CY, n. [L. vceupo.}] 1. The act of taking poe- 
sewsion.—2. In /asr, Ue taking possession of a thing not 
belonging lo any person. 

OUCU-PANT, n. 1. He that occupies or takes possession ; 
be that has possession.—2. In (ai, one that first takes 
possession of that which has no legal owner. 

[OC@CU-PATE, e. t.-[1.. occupu.} ‘To bold ; to posseas ; to 
take up. Bucon. 

Ov-CU-PA TION, ». (L. vccupatio.) 1. The act of taking 
pusseasion. 9. Possession ; a holding or keeping ; tenure; 
use, 3. That which engages the time and attention ; em- 
ployment; businesa, 4. ‘Che poncipal business of one’s 
life , vucauion , calling ; trade ; the business which a mas 
follows Ww procure a living or obtain wealth. 

OC"COU-PI-EK, 2. 1. One that occupies or tikes porsession 
2. One who holds possession. J. One whu fluolluws an 
einploy nent. 

OCCUPY, c.t. [L. oceupo.] 1. To take possession, 2. To 
keep in possession, to possess ; Wo hold or keep for use 
3. ‘lo take up; to possess; to cover or fill. 1. To em 
ploy ; tw use. 6. Tu employ ; to busy one's self. 6. To 
follow, as business. 7. To use; to expend; [ubs.] 

OC CU-PY, rot. ‘Po follow business ; to negotiate. Luke rix 

O@EL -PY-ING, pyr. Taking or keeping pussession ; em 

loying. 

OE! Re, v.i. [L. occurro.) 1. Primarily, to meet , to strike 
against; to clash, [obs.) 2. To meet or come to the 
tmuind ; to be presented to the mind, imagination of memo- 

-ry. 3% ‘To appear; to meet the eye, to be found here 
and there. 4. ‘JT'o oppose ; to obviate ; [obx.] 

O& CURIRENCE, vn. [Fro] 1. Any incident or accidental 
event: that which happens without being designed or ex- 
pected; any single event. 2. Occasional presentation. 

HOCLEVRORENT, a. Incident ; any thing that happens. 

POCEURSE, a. [L. occurs sus.) Meeting. Burton, 

OE-CUR SION, 2. [L. occursiv.]) A meeting of bodies; a 
clash. Auyle. 

OWEAN, (shun) n. [L. occanus ; Fr. occan.] 1. The vast 
body of water which covers more than three fifths of the 
surface of the globe, called also the sca, or great sea. 2, 
An Immense expanse. 

OCEAN, (eshun: «a. Pertaining to the main or great sea. 

O-CE-ANUE, co-she-an ik) a. Vertatning to the ocean. 

OWERL-LA-TED, a. [L. ocellatus.] 1. Resenibling an eye 
2. Formed with the figures of little eyes. 

OCE-LUT, n. ‘The Mexican panther. 

OCH IMY, ua. A mixed base metal. Todd. 

OCH-LOG RACY, n. (Gr. oyAoxpuria.] A form of govern- 
nent in which the multitade or Common people rule. 

GCHIRE, Jor. (Frovere ; Leer tra: Gr. wypa.) A variety of 

OTHER, clay deeply colored by the oxyd of iron. 

OCHRE-OUS, a. 1. Consisting of ochre, 2. Resembling 
ochre. 

t OCHREY, a. Partaking of ochre. Woodward. 

OCH RO-LTS, a. Cerite. 

O€RA, w. A viscoua vegetable substance. 

O€C'TA-CHORD, x. An instrument or system of eight 
sounds, Busby. 

O@ITA-GON, n. (Gr. oxrw and ywna.| 1. In geometry, a 
figure of vight sides and eight angles.—2. In surtyfcation, 
n place with eight bastions. 

O€-TAG O-NAL, a. Having eight sides and eight angles 

O€-1T'A-HE/DRAL, a. Having eight equal sides. 

O€-TA-HEDRITE, a. Pyraniidical ore of titanium. 

O€-TA-HF®'DRON, x. (Gr. ocrw and oa.) In geometry, 8 
solid contained by eight equal and equilateral triangles. 

O€-TAN'DER, n. (Gr. oxrw and avnp.) In botany, a plant 
having eight stamens. 

O€-TAN'DRI-AN, a. Having eight stamens. 

O€-TAN’‘GU-LAR, a. [L. octo and angular.) Having eight 


angles. 

O€ TAN'GU-LAR-NESS, n. The quality of having eight 
angles. 

O€'TA-TECEH, nw. (Gr. oxrw and revyos.] A name fia the 
eight first books of the Old Testament. Jct. 7 

OE TANT, n. (L. octans.) In astronomy, that aspect «.f two 
planets, in which they are distant from each other the 


eighth part of a circle, or 45°. 
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OCTAVE, a. Denoting eight. Dryden, 

OCTAVE, a. [Fr.; L. octacus.) 1. ‘The eighth day after a 
festival. 2. Eight days together afer a festival.—s. In 
mus, an eighth, or an interval of seven degrees or twelve 
seinitunes. 

O€-TA VO, x. [L cetarus. 
folded into eight leaves. 
an udjectave. 

OE TEN'NI-AL, a ar octo and annus.) |. Happening ev- 
ery eighth year. 2. Lasting cight years. 

Ot TILE, n. The same as octane. 

Ot-TO/BER, n. [bs from octo, eighth ; the eighth month of 
the primitive Koman year.] ‘The tenth month of the year 
in our cajendar. 

O€-TO-DECI-MAL, a. [L.. octo and decem.} In Secaaay i 
rephy, designating & cryst.| whose prisms, or the mid 
part, haa eight faces, and the two summits together ten 


fncew. 
Ot-'TO-DEN TATE, a. Having eight teeth. 
Oe’ PO-FID, a. Oe ucto and findu.| In botany, cleft or sep- 
arated into eight segments ; asa calyx. 
O€-TO-GE-NA RI-AN, x. One who is eighty years of age. 
*0€ TO-GE-NA-RY, a. [L. octogenarius.] Of eighty years 


of age. 

* O06 FU-GE-NA-RY, n. A person eighty years of age. J. 
Adama. 

O€-TOG‘O-NAL. The same as octagonal. 

O€-TO-LOC€'U-LAR, a. [L. octo and locus.) In botany, hav- 
ing eight cells for seeds. 

O€ TU-NA-RY, a. [L. octonarius.] Belonging to the num- 
ber eight. 

O€-TO-NOC€U-LAR, a. [L. octo and oculus.] Having eight 
eyes. Derham. 

O€-TO-PET'A-LOUS, a. [Gr. oxrw and weraXov.] Having 
eight petals or flower-leaves. Dict. 

O€-TO-RA DI-A-TED, a. [L. octo and radius.) Having 
eight rays. 

O€-’TO-SPERM/OUB, «. [Gr. oxrw and o*cpya.) Contain- 
ing eight seeds. 

OOTO-STYLE, x. fee oxrw and crvdos.) In ancient archi- 
tecture, the face of an editice adorned with eight columns, 
or a range of eight columns. 

O€-TO-S¥ L'LA-BLE, a. [L. octo and syllaba.) Consisting 
of eight syllables. 

O€ TU-PLE, a. [L. octuplus.] Eight-fold. Dict. 
U€'U-LAR, a. [Fr. oculuire ; L. ocularius.] Depending on 
the eye ; known by the eye; received by actual sight. 

O€' U-LAR-LY, ado. By the eye, sight or actual view. 

OC'U-LATE, a. [L. oculatas.) Furnished with eyes ; 
knuwing by the eye. Johnson. 

O€'U-LI-FORM, a. (L. vculus and forma.) In the form of 
an vye; resembling the eye in form. 

O€'U-LIST, a. [L. ocu/us.] One skilled in diseases of the 
eyes, or one who professes to cure them. 

oe'u-Lus BELI. A semi-pellucid gem, a variety of agate.— 
Oculus cati, cat’s eye or axteria, a beautiful gem. 

ODD, a. [Sw. udda.} |. Not even ; not divisible into equal 
numbcr ; as, three, five, &c. 2. Left or remaining after 
the union, estimate or use of even numbers ; or remain- 
ing utter round numbers or any number specified. 3. 
Singular; extraordinary; differiug from what is usual; 
strange. 4. Not noted; unheeded, not taken into the 
common account. 5. Uncommon ; particular. 6. Un- 
common ; in appearance improper. 7. Separate from that 
which ia regularly occupied ; remaining unemployed. 

ODD'I-TY, x. 1. Bu ende strangeness 2. A singular 

raon ; in colloguial language. 

ODD'LY, adv. {. Not evenly; (l. u.] 2. Strangely; un- 
lac irregularty ; singularly ; uncouthly. 

ODD'N ds, n. 1. The state of being not even. 2. Singu- 
larity ; strangeness ; particularity ; irregularity ; uncouth- 


ness. 

ODDS, x. [It is used both in the singular and plural.) 1. 
Inequality ; excess of either compared with the other; 
difference in favor of one and against another. 2. Ad- 
Vantage; superiority. 3. Quarrel; dispute ; debate.—/t 
is odds, more likely than the contrary. Suuth.—At odds, 
in dispute ; at variance ; in controversy or quarrel. Swift. 

ODF, a. (L. ode.) A short poem or song , & poetical compo- 
sition proper to be set to music or sung ; a lyric poem. 

tO DI-BLE, a. (I.. odi.] Hateful. Bale. 

*®ODI-OUS, a. [L. odiosus.) 1. Hateful ; deserving hatred. 
2. Offensive to the senses ; disgusting. 3 Causing hate; 
invidious. 4. Exposed to hatred. , 

* ONI-OUS-LY, adv. 1. Hatefully ; in a manner to deserve 
or excite hatred. 2, Invidiously ; so as to cause hate. 

*ODI-OUS-NESS, ». 1. Hatefulness ; the quality that de- 
serves or may excite hatred. 2. The state of being hated. 

*O'DI-UM, a. [U.}) 1. MWatred ; dislike. 2. The quality that 
provokes hatred ; offensiveness. Vruden. 

OD-ON-TAL GUE, a. (Gr. odous and adyoc.) Pertaining to 
the tooth-ache. 

OD-ON-TALIGIE, n. A remedy for the tooth-ache. 


A book in which a sheet is 
he word is used as a noun oF 
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OD-ON-TAL/GY, ». ‘Tuoth-ache. 

ODOR, «. ] Smell . scent; fragrance ; a sweet or an 
offensive smell ; perfume. Adduwun. 

ODOK-A-MEN‘T, ». (lL. uderamentum.| A perfume; 8 
strong scent. Burton, 

OYDO-RATE, a. [L. oderatus.) Scented, having a strong 
scent, fetid or fragran.. Bacun. 

6 DO-RA-TING, a. Ditfusing odor o1 scent; fragrant. 

O-DORIFIER-OUS, a. | L. odortferus.} 1. Giving scent, 
ditfusing fragrance ; fragrant, perfumed ; meucily, sweet 
of scent. 2. Bearing scent. 

O-DO-KIF-ER-OUB-NESS, «. The quality of diffusing 
Becnt ; fragrance ; sweetness of scent. 

O'DOR-OUS, a. Sweet of scent ; fragrant. Waller. 

6'DUR-OUS-NESS, n. bragrance ; the quality of diffusing 
scent, or of exciting the sensation of swell. 

GCO-NOMI-CAL, CE-CON OMY, CE-DEM'A-TOUS, 
CGE-SOPH'A-GUS. See Economica, Ecosomy, Eprm- 
ATOUS, EsuPHAGUS. 

*¢ OE-IL'S AD, (e-il'yad) a. [Fr. eWlade.) A glance ; a wink. 
Shak. 

O’ER, contracted from over, which see. 

OF, (ov) prep. (Sax. of: G. ab; Sw., Teel., Dan., D. af.) 
From or out of ; proceeding from cause, source, means, 
author or agent bestowing. his prepusition has one pn- 
Tuary sense, from, departing, issuing, proceeding from, oF 
out of, and a derivative sense denoting possesun OF prop- 
erty. Its primary sense is retained in of, the same word 
differently written for distincuon. But this sense is ap 
propriately lost in many of its applications. 

OFF, a. Most distant; us the of horse in a team. 

OFF, adc. 1. From, noting distance. 2. From, with the 
action of removing or separating ; as, to flycf. 3. From, 
noting separation. 4. From, noting departure, abate 
ment, remission or @ ‘eaving.—S. In painting, it denotes 
projection or relief. 6. From; away ; not towards. 7. 
On the opposite side of a question.— Uf saad, withoat 
study or preparation.— Of and on, at one time applying 
and engaged, then absent or remise.— So be of, n collo- 
quial language, to depart or to recede from an agreement or 
design.— 70 come off, to escape, or to fare in the event.— 
Tu eet off. 1. To alight; to come down. 2. To make 
excape.— To go off. 1. To depart; to desert. 2. To take 
fire ; to be dixcharged ; as a gun.— Well off, ul of, Ladly 
off, having good or ill success. 

OFF, prep. 1. Noton. 2. Distant from. 

OFF, as an erclamution, is a command to depart, eitha 
with or without contempt or abhorrence. 

OFFAL, n. (D. afral.] 1. Waste meat; the parts of a1 
animal butchered whicb are unfit for use or rejected. & 
Carrion ; cuarse meat. 3. Refuse ; that which is throws 
awny as of no value, ur fit only for beaste. 4. Any thing 
of no value ; rubbish. 

OF-FEND, v.t. [L. offendo.] 1. To attack; to assail 
{obs.} 2. To displease ; to make angry; to affront. 3} 
expresses rather less than make angry, and, without an) 
modifying word, it is nearly synonymous with displ ease 
3. 'To shock ; to wound, 4. To pain; to annoy ; tod 
jure. 5. Totransgress , to violate. 6. To disturb, annry 
or cause to fall or stumble. 7. To draw to evil, or hinde 
in obedience ; to cause to sin or neglect duty. Afat. v. 

OF-FEND’, r.¢ 1. To transgress the moral or divine law 
tosin; tocommit acrime. 2. To cause dislike or ange: 
3. To be scandaltized. 

OF-FEND‘ED, pp. Displeared, 

OF-FEND‘ER, n. One that offends ; one that violates any 
law, divine or human ; a criminal ; a trespasser ; a trans- 

ressor ; one that does an injury. 

OF-FEND'ING, ppr. Displeasing ; making angry ; causing 
to stumble ; committing sin. 

OF-FENDRESS, x. A female that offends. Shak. 

OF-FENSE!, (of-fens') x. (L. affensus.) |. Digpleasure ; an- 

er, or moderate anger. 2. Scandal ; cause of stumbling. 
3. Any transgression of law, divine or human ; a crime ; 
sin ; act of wickedness or omission of duty. 4. An inju- 
ry. 5. Attack ; assault. 6. Impediment. Maét. xvi. 

re -FENSEFDL, (of-fens’ful) a. Giving displeasure ; in- 
urious. 

OF-FENSE!LESS, (of-fens‘les) a4. Unoffending ; innocent ; 
inoffensive. Aiton. 

t OF-FENS'I-BLE, a. Hurtful. Cotgrave. 

OF-FENSIIVE, a. (Fr. offensif.] 1. SaUe UE emblcenit: oe 
some degree of anger; displeasing. 2. Disgusting ; giv- 
ing puin or unpleasant sensations ; disa ble. 32. Ia- 
jurious. 5. Assailant ; invading; used fn attack ; mak- 
ing the first attack ; opposed to defensire, A leagne of. 
fenstre and defersire is one that requirex both or all 
parties to make war together agninat a nation, and each 
party to defend the other in case of being attacked. 

OF-FENSIVE, ». The part of attacking. 

OF-FENS/IVE-LY, adr. 1. Ina manner to give displeasure 
2. Injuriously ; mischievously. 3. By way of invasion 
or first attack. 4. Unpleasantly to the senses. 

OF-FENSTVE-NESS, xn. 1. The quality that offends «- 
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displceses «62. Injurfoumess: mischief J Cause of uis- 


UPPER, vo. t. [L. offero.] 1 Literally, to bring to or before ; 
heucs, to present for acceptance or rejection. 2. To pre- 
sent in words ; to proffer, to make a proposal to. 3. ‘To 
present, as an act of worship ; to immolate ; to sacrifice ; 
often with up. 4. To present in prayer or devotion. 5. 
To bid, ag a price, reward or wages. 6. Tu present to 
the view or to the mind.—7o offer violence, lo assault ; 
to attack or commence attack. 

OPFER, v.1. I. To present itself; to bw at hand. 2. To 
present verbally ; to declare a willingness. 3. To make 


an attempt ; [ods. | 

OF FER, a. [Fr. offre.] 1. Ap J to be accepted or re- 
jected , ntation tochoice. 2. Firstadvance. 3. The 
act of bidding a price, or the sum bid. 4. Attempt; en- 
deavor ; sora A (nearly obs.] 

OP FER-A-BLE, a. That may be offered. Mountagu. 

OF FERED, pp. Presented for acceptance or rejection ; pre- 
sented in worship or devotion ; immolated ; bid ; present- 
ed to the eye or mind. 

OF'TER-ER, ». One that offers; one that sacrifices or 
dedicates in worship. Hooker. 

OF'FER-ING, ppr. Presenting ; proposing ; sacrifici:.¢ ; 
bidding ; presenting to the eye or nuind. 

OF'FER-ING, nx. That which ia presented in divine serv- 
ice ; a sacrifice ; an oblation. 

OF FER-TO-RY, nx. [Fr. offertorre.] 1. The act of offering, or 
the thing offered ; (?.u.] Bacon. 2. Offertory was properly 
an anthem chanted, or a voluntary played on the organ, 
during the offering and a part of the mass, in the Catholic 
church ; but, since the reformation, it denotes certain sen- 
tences in the communion-office, read while the alnis are 
collecting. 2% nciently, the linen cn which the offering 


was laid. 

{OF'FER-TURE, n. Offer; proposal. K. Charles. 

OF FICE, n. (Fr., L. oficium.] 1. A particular duty, charge 
or trust conferred by public authority, and for a public 
parpose ; an employment undertaken by commission or 
aathority from government or those who adininister it. 
2. A duty, charge or trust of a sacred nature, conferred by 
God himself. %. Duty or employment of a private nature. 
4. That which is performed, intended or assigned to be 
done by a particular thing, or that which any thing is fit 
ted to perform. 5. Business; particular employment. 6. 
Act of good or ill voluntarily tendered , usal/y in ua good 
sense. 7. Act of worship. 8. oe of devotion. 
9. A house or apartment in which public officers ard 
others transact business.—10. In architecture, an apart- 
ment appropriated for the nec business or occasions 
of a palace or nobleman’s house.—11. In the canoa law, 
a benefice which has no jurisdiction annexed to it. 12. 
The person or persons intrusted with particular duties of 
a public nature. 

*OF'FICE, ». ¢. To perform ; to do; to discharge. Shak. 

OPPI-CER, n. A person commissioned or authorized to 

rform any public duty. 

OF PI-CER, v. t. To furnish with officers ; to appoint offi- 
cers over. Marshall. ¥ 

OF 'FI-CERED, pp. Furnished with officers. Addison. 

OF-FI"CIAL, a. [ Fr. Maire 1. Pertaining to an office or 
public trust. 2. Derived from the pruper office or officer, 
or from the proper authority ; made or communicated b 
virtue of au ty. 3. Conducive by virtue of appropri- 


ate wers, 

OF-FIVCIAL, n. An ecclesiastical judge appointed by a 
bishop, chapter, archdeacon, &c., with charge of the spir- 
itua) jurisdiction. 

OF-FI'CIAL-LY, advo. By the proper officer ; by virtue of 
the proper authority ; in pursuance of the special powers 


vested. 
OF-FI"°CIAL-TY, n. The charge or office of an official. 
OF-FI’CIATE, v. i. 1. To act, as an officer in his office ; 
to transact the appropriate business of an office or public 
trust. 2. To perform the apprepriate official duties of an- 


other. 

OF -FI"CIATE, v. t. To give in consequence of office. 

OF-FI'CI A-TING ppr. Performing the appropriate duties 
of ap office ; performin the office of another. 

OF-FIC'I-NAL, a. [Fr.; L. ojictaa.] Used in a shop, or be- 
longing to it. Enrcyc. 

OF-F1'CIOUS, a. [L. oficiosus.] 1. Kind ; obliging ; doing 
kind offices. 2. Excessively forward in kindness; im- 
portunately interposing services. 3. Rusy; intermed- 
dling in affairs in which one has no concern. 

OF-FI'CIOUS-LY, ado. 1. Kindly ; with solicitous care. 
2. With importunate or excessive forwardness. Dryden. 
3. In a busy, meddling manner. 

OF-FT'-CIOUS-NESS, n. 1. Eagerness to serve; usually, 
an exceas of zeal to serve othern, or improper forwardness. 
2. Service; [little used.| Brown. 

OFF ING, a. trom off.| That part of the sea which js at a 
good distance from the shore. 

OF E-SCOUR-ING, n. [off and scour.) That which is scour- 
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ed off; hence, refise ; rejected matter; that whichis vile 
or despised. 

OFF'S€CUM, a. [uff and scum.] Refuse ; vile. Tran. uf Boc. 

OFFSET, n. [ofand set.] 1. A shont; a sprout from the 
roots of a plant. Locke.—2 In surveying, @ perpendic lar 
let fall from the stauonary lines to the hedge, fence ur ex- 
tremity of an incloisure.—3. In accounts, a sum, account 
or value sct off against another sum or account, as an 
equivalent. UO. Wolcott. [This is also written xt «7. , 

OFFSET, v.¢. To set one account agaiust anuther; ty 
make the account of one party pay the demand of an- 
other. Judge Sewall. 

OFFSPRING, rn. [uf and spring.] 1. A child or children, 
a descendant or descendants. 2. Propagation ; genera- 
tion. 3. Production uf any kind. 

OF-FUS‘CATE, OF-FUS-CATION. See Onruscate, On 
FUSCATION. 

OFF‘WARD, adv. Leaning off, as a ship on shore. 

OFT, ado. (Sax. oft.] Often ; frequently ; not rarely. Pupe. 

OFT'EN, (of'n) adr.; comp. u/ftener; superl. oftencet, 

Sax. ost.) Frequently ; many times; not seldom. 

(of'n) a. Frequent. {/mproper.] 

tOPT'ES-NESS, (of n-nes) x. Frequency. Hooker. 

OFT'EN-TIMES, (of'n-timz) lag and t&imes.] Fre- 
quently ; often ; many times. Hooker. 

OFT’TIMES, ade. Frequently ; often. Milton. 

OG. See Ocre. 

OG-1)0-AS‘TIEH, a. [Gr. oydoos and ertyos.} A poem of 
eight lines. [ Lutle Raving Seid x°5-] ae 

O-GEI, a. (Fr. oyne, auvire.] 1. In architecture, a mold- 
ing cunststing of two members.—2. In gunnery, an orna- 
mental molding. 

t OG-GA-NI'TION, n. [L. obgarnio.} The murmuring of a 
dog ; a grumbling or pan 

O'GHAM, n. A particular kind ef stenography or writing in 
cipher practiced by the Irish. Astle. 

O/GIVE, (6jiv) m. In architecture, an arch or branch of the 
Gothic vault, which, passing diagonally from one angle to 
another, forms a cross with the other arches. 

OGLE, r.t. [D. og.) To view with side glances, as in 
fundness or with design to attract notice. Dryaen,. 

OGLE, 2. A side ghauce or book, Addesor. 

O/GLER, an, One that ogles. ddd.sun, 

O'GLIUNG, ppr. Viewing with side glances. 

OGLING, nu. The act of viewing with side glances. 
7LI-O, (Seo). Now written clic, which nee. 

OGRE, n. (Fr. ogres] An unaginar’ monster of the 

O'GRESS, ast. Ir. Nishts. 

O/GRESS, ». In Aeruldry, a cannon ball 1. black or'or, 

OH, ezclam., denoting surprise, pain. surruw or anxie.y. 

OIL, x. [Sax. ul; G. vel s Fr. hurdle; [t. olto; L. vlewm, 
An anctuous substance expressed or drawn from severas 
animal and vegetable substar:ces. 

OIL, v. ¢. To smear ur rub over with oil ; to lubricate with 
oil ; to anoint with oil. Srcift. 

OIL’-BAG, x. A bag, cyst or gland in animals containing 


oil. 
OIL'-E€OL-OR, n. A color made by grinding a coloring sub- 
stance in oil. Bovyle. 
OILED, pp. Smeared or anointed with of]. Huleet. 
OIL‘ER, xn. One who deals in oils and pickles. 

OIT/-G AS, n. Inflaminable gas procured from oil. 
OILIT-NESS, x. The quality of being oily ; unctuousness , 
inees ; a quality approaching that of oil. : 

OIL‘ING, ppr. Smearing or anointing with oil. 

OIL/MAN, n. One who deals tn oils and pickles. 

OIL'-NUT, n. The butternut of North America. Carver. 

OIL/-NUT nx. A plant, a species Ol ricinus, the palma 

OIL-TREE, Carish, ur castur, from which is procured 
castor-oil. 

OIL/-SHOP, x». A shop where oils and pickles are sold. 

OILY, a. t. Consisting of oil ; containing oi ; having the 
qualities of oil. Bacon. 2. Resembling oi); as, an oily 
appearance. 3. Fatty; greasy. 

OIL: Y-GRAIN, zn. A plant. 

OWUsY-PALM, x. A tree. Miller. 

OINT, rv. ¢. (Fr. oindre, vint.] To anoint ; to smear with an 
unctuous substance. Dryden. 

OINT'ED, pp. Anoiuted ; smeared with an oily or greasy 


matter. 
pin yy . Anointing. 
OINTMENT, x. Unguent; any soft, unctuous substance 


or compound, used for smearing, particularly the body or 
a diseased part. 

OIS A-NITE, u. Pyramidical ore of titanium. Ure. 

OKE, n. An Egyptian and Turkish weight. 

COKER. See Ocurg. 

OLD, a. (Sax, culd: G.alt.] 1. Advanced far in years or 
life; having lived beyond the middle period, or rather .v- 
wards the end of life, or towards the end of the ordinary 
term of living. 2. Having been long made or used ; decayed 
by time. 3. Being of long continuance , begun long ago. 
4. Having been lung made ; not new or fresh. 5. ing 
of a former year’s growth, not uf the last crop. 6 An- 
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cient ; tnat extwred in former ages. 7. Of any duration 

whatevor, 4. Subsisting before sumething else. 9. Long 

ticed. 10. That has been long cultivated. America. 

1. More than enough, great.—12. In vulgar languaye, 

catty ; cunning.—Uf old, long ago; from ancient times. 
Dr ydea. 

OLDEN, a. Old; ancient. [Used in poetry.) Shak. 

OLD-FASHUONED, a. Formed according to obsolete fash- 
lon Or Custum. Addison. 

OLD ISH, a. Somewhat old. Sherwood. 

OLDINESS, x. I. Old age; an advanced state of life or 
existence. 2. The state of being old, or of a long continu- 
ance. 3. Antiquity. 

Of D-SAID, a. Long since said ; reported of old. Spenser. 

Li '-WIFE, «2. 1. A contemptuous name for an old prat- 
ing woman. | Twr.iv. 2. A fish. 

(1.LL.E-AGI-NOUB, a. [L. oleaginus.] Having the qualities 
of oil, oily ; unctuous. Arbuthnot. 

1)-LE-AG 1-NOUS-NESS, n. Oiliness. Boyle. 

0)-LE-AN'DER, «x. A plant of the genus nerium, 

M™LE-AS TER, ». [L.] A plant ; the wild olive. 

+y LE-ATE, 2. A compound of oleic acid with a salifiable 
base. Chevreul. 

O-LEFI-ANT, a. (GL. eleo, olfacio.) Olefinnt gas is a com- 
pound of one prime of carbon and one of hydrogen. 

(VLE-I€, a. The oleic acid is obtained from a soap made by 
digesting hog’s lard in potash lye. 

O-LE4A)SACCHA-RUM, x». A mixture of oil and sugar. 

Bieoue is [L. oleosus ] Oily. [Little used.] Ray. 

OL-E-RA'CEOUS, a. [L. oleraceus.] Pertaining to pot- 
herbs ; of the nature or qualities of herbs for cookery. 

OL-FACT!, v. t. [L. olfacto.] To amell; used in burlesque, 
but not othervrise authorized. Hudibras. 

OL-FAETU-RY, a. [ L. olfacio.) Pertaining to smelling ; 
havin wa poids smelling. Locke. 

OL-I-BA‘’ ; 

O1I-BAN, { x. [Ar.] A gum-resin. 

OLID ia. [L. olidus.] Fetid; having a strong, disa- 

o1i-Bous, } ble smell. [Little uscd.} Buyle. 


GAREH! 
OLLLUAREHLEAL, 6. Pertaining to oligarchy. Burke. 


OL I-GAR-€HY, x. (Gr. odcyapyia.] A form of govern- 
ment in whieh the supreme power is placed in a few 
hands; a species of aristocracy. 

OL/1-GIs’ a, [Gr. oAcrytoros.] Oligist iron, so called, 

OL-I-GI STTE, is a crystalized tritoxyd of iron. 

O'LI-O, a. [It.] 1. A mixture; a medley, 2. A miscella- 
ny; a collection of various pieces. 

OL'-TO-RY, a. [L. vliter.] Be'onging to a kitchen gar- 
den ; as, oliutury seeds. Firelyn, 

OL-I-VA'ICEOUS, a. [from L. oliva.] Of the color of the 
olive. Pennant. 

OL-'-VAS'TER, a. [Fr. olivdtre.}] Of the color of the olive ; 
why. Bacon. 

JLIVE, a. [L. vliva ; Fr. olive.) A plant or tree of the ge- 
nus olca, which is much cultivated in the south of Europe 
for its fruit, from which is expressed the olive oil. The 
emblem of peace. 

LIVED, a. Decorated with olive-trees. Warton. 

ILH-V E-NYTE, n. An ore of copper. Ure. 

JLIVE-YARD, xn. An inclosure or piece of ground in 
which olives are cultivated. Az. xxiii. 

OL/I-VIN, )2. A subspecies of prismatic chrysolite, of a 

OLt-VINE { brow nish-green. 

OLA, n. (Sp.] An olio. &. Jonson, 

O-LYM'PI-AD, x. [L. Olympias ; Gu Odvptias.) A peri- 
od of four yeara reckoned from one celebration of the 
Olympic games to another; and constituting an impor- 
tant epoch in history and chronology. 

O-LY M'PE-AN, a. Pertaining to Olympus; or to Olympia, 
a town in Greece. 

O-LYM'PI€ GAMES, or O-LYM'PIE€S. Solemn games 
among the ancient Greeks, dedicated to Olympian Jupi- 
ter, and celebrated once in four years at Olympia. See 
OLY MPiaD. 

OM-‘RRE. ) a. [Fr.}] A game at cards, usually played by 

OM BER, three persons. 

OM-BROME-TER, n. [Gr. ou pos and perpov.] A machine 
or instrument to measure the quantity of rain that 
falls. : 

O-MEIGA, a. [Gr. great 0.] The name of the last letter of 
the Greek alphabet, as Alpha, A, is the first. Hence, in 
Scripture, Alpha and Omega denote the first and the Jast, 
the beginning and the ending. Rev. 

OM «LET, (omMet) n. [ Fr. omelette.) A kind of pancake or 
fritter made with eggs and other ingredients. : 

OMEN, #. [L.. omen.) A sign or indication of some future 
event; a prognostic. 

OMENED, a. Containing an omen or prognostic. 

OMENTIUM, a. (L.] En anatenn, the caul or epiploon ; a 
membranareous covering of the bowels. 

OMER, n. [Heb.] A Hebrew measure containing ten baths, 
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or seventy-five gallons and sive pints of liquids, and cight 
bushels of things dry. 

t OM-I-LETI-€AL, a. Mild; humane; friendly. Farindon. 

OMH-NATE, v. t. [L. onuaur.| ‘To presage ; to fureshow ; 
tc foretoken. [Little cabal ecay of Prety. 

OMAI-NATE, cv. & To foretoken. 

OM-L-NA'TION, n. A foreboding ; a presaging ; prognostic 

Little used.) Brown. 

OM'I-NOUS, a. [L. ominosus.] 1. Foreboding or presaging 
evil; indicating a future evil event; inauspicious. 2. 
Diratthdesl St exhibiting signs of good. 

OM I-NOUS-LY, ado. With good or bad omens. 

OM'T-NOUS-NESS, a. The quality of being ominous, 

O-MIS/S1-BLE, a. [L. omissus.] That may be omitted. 

O-MINS'SION, a. [Fr.; L. omissw.] 1. Negtect or failure 
to do something which a person had power to do, of 
which duty required to be done. 2. A leaving out; neg- 
lect or failure to insert or mention. 

O-MIS'SIVE, a. Leaving out. Stackhouse. 

O-MI'T', r. t. [L. omito.] 1. To leave, pass by or neglect ; 
to fail or forbear to do or to use. 2. to leave out; nol ty 
insert or mention. 

O-MITI'TANCE, n. Forbearance ; neglect. Shak. 
MUI“TED, pp. Neg'ected ; passed by ; left out. 

O-M IT“TING, ppr. Neglecting or failing to do or use ; puss 
ing by leaving out. 

OM-NI-PA'RI-OUS oor L. omnifarius.] Of all varie 
ties, furms or kinds, entley. 

OM-NIF'ER-OUB, a. [L. omnifer.}] All-bearing ; producing 
all kinds. Duet. 

OM-NIF'IE, a. (L. omnis and facio.] All-creating. ‘/ilton 

OM'NI-FORM, a. [L. omnis and forma.] Having every 
form or shape. Dict. 

OM-NI-FORMI-TY, x. The quality of having every form 


More. 

OM-NIG E-NOUB, a. [L. omnigenus.] Consisting of al! 
kinds. Dict. 

OM-NI-PAR'I-TY, x. [L. omnis and per.) General equal 


ity. White. 

OM-NI-PER-CIP'T-ENCE, nx. [L. omnis and percipiens.| 
Perception of every thing. .Wure. ; 

OM-N1I-PER-CIP'I-ENT, a. Perceiving every thing. 

OM-NIP'O-TENCE, (2. [L. omarpetens.; 1. Almighty 

OM-NIPO-TEN-CY, power ; unlimited or infinite pow. 
er; a word in strictness applicable only to God. 2. Un. 
limited power over pacrticutar things. 

OM-NIPO-TENT, a. 1. Almighty ; possessing unlimited 
power, all powerful. 2. Having unlimited puwer of a 
particular kind. 

oY N Tonnes rn. One of the appellations of the God 

ead. 

OM-NIP'O-TENT-LY, ade. With almighty power. Young 

OM-NI-PRES'ENCE, an. [L. omnis and presens.} Presence 
in every place at the sane time ; unbuunded or univensal 

rescence , ubiquity. 

OM-NI-PRES'ENT, a. Present in all places at the same 
time; ubiquitary. 

OM-NI-PRE-#EN‘TIAL, a. Implying universal presence. 

OM-NIS'CIENCE, 1, tL. ounis and sccentia.) The quali 

OM-NIS'CLEN-CY, ty of knowing all things at once ; 
universal knowledge ; knowledge unbounded or infinite. 

OM-NIMCIENT, (om-nish ent) a. Having universal knowl- 
edge, or knowledge of all things ; infinitely knowing. 

t OM-NINCIOUS, a. (BE. ones and sci.) All- Knowing. 

OMINI-UM, 2. (L. omnis.) The aggregate of certain por 
tions of different stocks in the public funds, 

OM'NI-UM-GAFH'ER-UM, a. A cant term fora miscella 
neous collection of things or persons. Sc/den. 

OM-NIV'0-ROUS, a. (L. omntrorus.) All-devousing ; eat. 
ing every thing indiscriminately. hurke. 

OM‘0O-PLATE, n. [Gr. wyos and mAarus.] The shoulder- 
blade or scapula. 

OM'PHA-CINKE, a. (Gr. ougaxcvos.] Pertaining to or ex 
pressed from unripe fruit. 

OM'PHA-CI'IE, n. A mineral of a pale leek-green color. 

OM'PHA-LIE€, a. [Gr. opgpados.] Pertaining to the navel. 

OM-PHAL/O-CELE, 2. (Gr. opgados and «pAy.] A rapture 
at the navel. Coze. 

OM'PHA-LOP-TER, ) Rr. (i ong 2Xo¢ and orrieos.} An op- 

OM-PHA-LOP'TIE, tical glase that is convex on both 
sides; commonly called a convez lens. 

OM-PHA-LUT. O-MY, 2. (Gr. opgados and repve-] The 
operation of dividing the navel-string. 

tO'iMY, a. Mellow, as land. Ray. 

ON, prep. [Go an; D. aan; Goth. ana.] 1. Betng in con 
tact with the surface or upper part of a thing and support 
ed by it; plnced or lying in contact with the surfare. @ 
Coming or failing to the surface of any thing. 3. Pe: form 
ing or acting by contact with the surface, upper part ae 
ontside of any thing. 4. Noting addition. 5. At or near. 
G. lt denotes resting for support. 7. Ator in the tume of 
8. At the tune of, with some reference to cause of motive 


9. It is put before the object of suine pamion, with the 
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10. At the peril of, or for the 
safety uf. 11. mee a pledge, ur engagement, or put 
before the thing pledged. !2. Noting imprecation or in- 
vocation, or coming to, falling or resting on. 13. In 
consequence of, or Uunuediately after. 14. Nuting part, 
distinction or opposition. 

Ou the way, on the ruad, denote proceeding, traveling, jour- 
neying or making prugress.—On the alert, in a state of 
vigilance or activity.—On Aigh, in an elevated place ; 
siblimely.—Ox fire, in a state of burning or inflamma- 
thon, and, metaphorically, in a rage or passion.—On a sud- 
den, suddenly.—On the wing, in flight ; tying ; metapAor- 
ically, departing. 

UN, adc. 1. Forward, in progression. 2. Forward, in suc- 
cession. 3. In continuance; without interruption or 
ceasing. 4. Adhering; not off. 5. Attached to the body. 

ON‘A-GER, x. [L. ] ‘Mhe wild ass. 

ONAN-ISM, n. (from Onan, in Scripture.) The crime of 
self-pollution. 

ONUE, (wuns) ade. [from one. SoD eens, from een, and 
G. eanst, from ein, one.] 1. One time. 2. One time, 
thongh no more. 3. At one former time, formerly. 4. 
At the same puint of time ; not gradually. —.7¢ unce, at the 
same time.—Once is used as a noun, when preceded by 
this or that; as, this once, that ounce. 

ONCE, (ons) a. (Fr.] A quadruped of the genus felis. 

ONE, (wun) a. [Sax. an, wa; D. eens G. ein sw. en; Dan. 
en, or een: ice. cinn; W. un, or yn; L. unas; Gr. ev, 
It., Sp. uno; Port. hum; Fr. ua; Arm. uaan: Ir. an, 
aon.] 1. Single in number; individual.—2. Jadefinitels, 
some orany. 3. It follows uny. 4. Different; diverse , 
opposed to another. 5. It is used with anotier, to denote 
mutuality or reciprocation. 6. [t is used with another, to 
denote average or mean proportion. 7. One of twu ; op- 

to other. 8. Single by union ; undivided; «he same. 
. Single in kind ; the saine.—At one, in union ; in agree- 
ment ; or concord.—/n onc, in union ; in one united budy. 

—One, like many other adjectives, is used without a 

noun, and is to be considered as a substitute for some 

eoun understood ; as, let the men depart une by one ; count 
them oae by one ; every une has his peculiar habits. —In 
this use, as a substitute, one may be plural ; as, the great 
ones of the earth.—One o’cluck, one hour of the clock that 
is, as signified or represented by the clock.—One is used 
indefinitely for any person ; as, one sees; one knows, 
after the French manner, on rot. 

ONE!-BER-RY, (wun’-ber-ry) #. A plant, true love. 

ONE/EY ED, (wun'ide) a. Having one eye only. Dryden. 

O-NEI-RO-€BIT'E, x. (Gr. pial er ee An interpreter 

of dreams ; one who judges what is signified by dreams. 

O-NEI-RO-€RIT'IES, n. The art of interpreting dreams. 

O-NEI-RO-ERITIE, O-NEI-RO-CRIT'L-€AL, or O-NI- 

R‘-ERIT LE, a. Having the power of interpretin 

dams, or pretending to judge of future events signifie 

by dreams. 

O-NET-ROM/AN-CY, x. (Gr. ovscpov and pavrea.} Divina- 

tion by dreams. Spenser. 

ONE!MENT, (wun‘ment) «. State of being one. 

NE NESS, (wun'‘nes) a. Singleness in number ; individ 

uality ; unity ; the quality of being one. 

ON ER-A-RY, a. [L. oncrarius.] Fitted or intended for the 

carriage of burdens ; comprising a burden. 

ON'ER-ATE, v. t. [L. oneru.) ‘To load ; w burden. 

ON-ER-A/TION, wn. The act of loading. 

ON'ER-OUS, a. [L. onerosus.] 1. Burdensome ; oppressive. 

—2. In Scots law, being for the advantage of both parties. 

ONION, (un’yun) x. (Fr. e fiactad Ula plant of the genus 

aliliam; and, particularly, its bulbous root. 

ON KUOTIO-MY, a. (Gr. oyxos and reuyw.)] In surgery, the 

opening of a tumor or abscess. Enceyc. 

ONLY, a. (Sax.enlic.] 1. Single; one alone. 2. This and 

3. This above all others. 

1. Singly ; merely ; barely; in one manner 

2. This and no other wise. 3. 


sense of towerds, or fer. 


no other. 

ON'LY, adv. 
or for one purpose alone. 
Singly ; without more. 

ON'0O-MAN-CY, vn. [Gr. ovona and pavrea.} Divination by 
the jetters of a name. Camden. 

ON-O-MAN TIE = Predicting by names, or the Jet- 

ON-O.MAN’TL-€AL, ters composing names. Camden. 

ON'O-MA-TOPE, ) 8. (Gr. ovoparonota.| 1. In grammar 

ON'‘-MA-TO-PY, and rheturic, a figure in which 
words are fo to resemble the sound made by the 
thing signified. 2. A word whose sound corresponds to 
the sound of the thing signified. 

ONSET, ». [on and set.] 1. A rushing or setting upon; a 
violent attack ; assault; a storining ; the assault of an 
anny upon an enemy. 2. An attack of any kind. 

tONSET, ov. ¢. To assault; to begin. Cure:e. 

ONSLAUGHT, (on‘slaut) a. [on and stuy.] Attack ; storm ; 
onset, Fiudibras. 

ON*TEAD, n. Asingle farm-house. Grose. 

ON-TU-LOG ‘1€E a. Pertuining to the science of being 

ON-TO-LOG!I-GAL, in general and its affections. 
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ON-TOL‘O-GIST, a. One who treats of or considers the 
nature and qualities of being mm general. 

ON-TULO-GY, «. (Gr. evra, from cpe and Aoyos.) “Tet, 
part of the science of metaphysics which investigates ur t 
explains the nature and essen ° of all beings. 

ONWARD, er ONWARDS, car. (Sax. onderurd, and- 
weard. | I. Toward the point before or in front; forward , 
progressively ; in advance. 2. In a state of advanced pre- 

ression. 3. A litte further or forward. 

ON'WARD, a. 1. Advanced or advancing. 2. Inercased , 
improved. 3. Conducting ; leading forward ty periection 

ON'Y-€HA, r. [from Gr. ovvé.) Supposed to be the odur- 
iferous shell of the onyx fish, or the onyx. 

ONYX, a. (Gr. ovvg ; L. onyz.) A semi-pellucid gem with 
variously colored zenes or veins, a variety of chalcedony. 

6'O-LITE, n. [Gr. wey and AcGus.] Egg-stone. 

OUZL, (002) v. i. (Sax. waes, water., ‘I'v tlow gently ; to 
percolate, as aliquid through the pores of a substance, 
or through small openings. 

OOZE, n. 1. Soft mud or slime; earth so wet as to flow 
gently or easily yield to pressure. 2 Soft flow ; spring 
3. ‘I'he liquor of a tan-vat. 

OOZIING, ppr. Flowing geutly ; ero ene 

spr led a. Miry; containing soft mud ; resembling ooze. 

ope. 

t G'/PA-CATE, or O-PA'CATE, v. t. (L. opaco.}) Toshade ; 
to darken ; to ‘becure ; to cloud. Hoyle. 

O-PACI-TY, n. [L. opacitas.] 1, Opaqueness ; the quality 
uf a body which renders it impervivus to the rays of light ; 
want of transparency. 2. Darkness ; obscurity. 

QO-PA'COUB, a. [L. upacus.] 1. Not pervious to the rays of 
light: not transparent. 2. Dark ; obscure. See Opaquz 

O-PA'COUS-NESS, 2. Imperviousness to light. Evelyn. 

O'PAH, n. A fish of a large kind. 

OPAI., x. [L. epalus, or opalum.] A beautiful stone of "he 
silicious genus, and of several varieties. 

O-PAL-ES'CE NCE, a. A colored shining lustre reflected 
fruir. a single spot ina mineral. 

O-PAL-ES'CENT, a. Reseinbling opal ; reflecting a colored 
lustre from a single spot. Kivwan. 

GPAL-INE, a. Pertaining to ur like opal. 

O'PAL-TZE, v. t. To make to resemble opal. 

O-PAQUE/, (a. (L. opacus; Fr. opaque.) 1. Impervious 

O-PAKE, to the rays of light; not transparent. 2 
Dark ; obscure. 

O-PAQUL: NESS, ». The quality of being impervious to 
light ; want of tran parency ; opacity. 

t OPE, a. Open. 

OPF, c. t. andi. Voopen, avsed only i puetry. 

OPEN, (@pn) a. [Sax., D. open; G. ugen.| 1. Unclosed, 
not shut. %. Spread; expanded. %. Unsealed. 4. Nut 
shut or fast. 5. Not covered. 6 Nit covered with trees ; 
clear. 7. Not stopped. &. Not fenced or obstructed. 9. 
Not frosty ; warmer than usual; not freezing severely. 
10. Publie ; before a court and its suitors. 11. Admitting 
all persons without restraint ; free to all comers. 12. Clear 
of ice. 14%. Plain; apparent ; evident; public ; nut secret 
or concealed. 14. Not wearing disguise ; frank ; sincere ; 
unreserved ; candid ; artless. 15. Not clouded , not con- 
tracted or edn f having an air of frankness and sin 
cerity. 16. Not hi den ; exposed to view. 17. Ready tc 
hear or receive what is offered. 15. Free to be employed 
for redress ; not restrained or denied ; nut precluding any 

rson. JY. Exposed ; not protected; without defense, 
O20. Attentive; employed ‘n inspection, 21. Clear ; unob- 
structed, 22. Unsettled ; not balanced or closed. 23, Not 
closed ; free to be dcbated.—21. [n arust, an vpen note 
that which a string is tuned to produce. 

OPEN, (d!pn) vet. (fax. cpeman ; D. cpenen.] 1. To un- 
close ; to unbar; to unlock ; to remove any fastening or 
coverand set open. 2. ‘To break the seal of a letter and 
unfold it. 3. To separate parts that are close. 4. To re- 
move a covering fron. 5. To cut through ; to perforate ; 
to lance. 6. ‘Tu break ; to divide ; to split or rend. 7. 
To clear; to make by removing obstructions. 8. To 
spread; to expand. 9 To unustep. 10, To begin; to 
make the first exhibition. 1. ‘To show ; to bring to view 
or knowledge. 12. To interpret; to explain. 13, To 
reveal ; to disclose. 14. To make liberal. 15. To make 
the firat discharge of artillery. 16. To enter on or begin 
17. To begin to see by the removal of something that in 
tercepted the view. 


OPEN, (d‘pn) v. i. 1. To unclose itself; to be unclosed : 
to be parted. 2. To begin toappear. 3. To commence ; 
to begin. 4. To bark ; a term in hunting. 

OPENED, (3'pnd) pp. Unclosed ; unbarred ; unsealed ; an- 
covered ; revealed ; disclosed ; made plain ; freed fron. ob 
striction. 

C/PEN-ER, (8/pn-e:) 2. I. One that opens or remeves any 
fax.ening or covering. 2. One that explains ; an inter 
preter, 3. That which separntes ; that which rends. 4 


Vi anerient in medicine. 
OP. NEED, (pn tde) a. Watchful; vigilant. 


rl Finn inthis. Oba alate 
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OPEN-H ANILEI), (d’/pn-band-ed) «a. Generous ; liberal ; 
@unificent. Rowe. 

Ow’EN-MEAD-ED, a. Bare-headed. Chaucer. 

Hu'bN-HEART-ED, (3pa-hart-ed) ¢. Candid ; frank ; gen- 


erou '. 

OPEN-HEART-ED-LY, ado. With frankness; without 
reserve. Ch. Reg. Appeal. 

OPEN-HEART-ED-NESS, 2. Frankness ; candor ; sincer- 

ity ; munificence ; generusity. Johnson. 

OPEN-ING, (2'pn-ing) ppr. Unclosing ; unsealing ; uncov- 

oun ; revealing ; interpreting. 

OPE} -ING, (opn-ing) n. I. A breach; an aperture; a 
hole or perforation. 2. A place admitting entrance ; asa 
by or creek. 3. Dawn; first appearance or visibleness. 

OP .N-LY, (spn-ly) ado. 1. Publicly; not in private; 
without secrecy. 2 Plainly; evidently ; without re- 
serve or disguise. 


OViLN-MOUfHED, «. Greedy; ravenous; clamorous. 


I? Eatrange. 
O' PEN-NESS, (&pn-nes) n. 1. Freedum from covering or 
obstruction. freedom from 


2. Plainness ; clearness ; 

obrcunty or ambiguity. 3. Freedom from disguise , unre- 
serveduess; plainness. 4. Expression of frankness or 
poets 5. Unusual mildness, treedum from snow and 
rost, 

OP'E-RA, x. [It Sp., Fr., from L. opera.) A dramatic com- 
position set to music and sung on the stage, accompanied 
With musical instruments, and enriched with muguificent 
dresses, machiues, dancing, &c. 

f UP’ ER-A-BLE, a. Practicable. Brown. 

tOPER-ANT,. a. Having power to produce an effect. 

UPER-ATE, cv. t. (L. operor ; Sp. operar; Fr. ree) 1. 
‘To act ; lo exert power or strength, pliysical or mechan- 
ical. 2. Tu act or produce effect on the mind ; to exert 
mural power or intluence.—3, In xuryery, to perform some 
miunual act in a methodical manner upon a human body, 
and usually with instruments, with a view to restore 
soundt.ess or health ; as in amputation, lithotomy and the 
like. 4. To act; to have agency ; to produce any effect. 

OP R-ATE, v. t. To effect ; to pruduce by agency. /Mum- 
ilton. [Not well authorized. 

OP-ER-AT'I-EAL, a. Pertaining to the opera. Busby. 

OP'E.RB-A-TING, ppr. Acting ; exerting agency or power ; 
Hata some manual act in surgery. 

OP-ER-A‘TION, n. [L. uperatio.) 1. The act or process of 
operating ; agency ; the exertion of power, pliysical, me- 
chanical or moral. 2. Action; effect. 3. Process ; man- 
ipulation ; series of acts in experiments.—4. In surgery, 
any methodical action of the hand, or of the hand with 
instruments, un the human body, with a view to heal a 
part diseased, fractured or disiocated, as in amputation, 
&ec. 5. Action or movements of an army or fleet. 6. 
Muvements of machinery. 7. Movements of any phys- 
ical body. 2 

OP iER-A-TIVE, a. 1. Having the power of acting ; exert- 
ing force, physical or moral ; having or exerting agency ; 
active in the production of effects. 2. Efficacious ; pro- 
uucing the effect. 

( PER-A-TOR, vn. 1. He or that which operates; he or 
that which produces an effect.—2. In suryery, the person 
w'iu performs some act upon the human body by means of 
the hand, or with instruments. 

O-PER'CU-LATE a. [L. operculatus.}] In botany, hav- 

O-PER‘€U-LA-TED ing a lid or cover, as a capsule. 

O-PER€U-LI-FORM, a. |L. operculum and form.) Having 
the form of a iid or cover. 

OP.ER-OSE’, a. [L. operosus.] Laborious; attended with 
labor ; tedhous. Barnet. 

OP-ER-OSE NESS, x. The state of being !aborious. 
OP-ER-OSI-TY, ». Operation ; action. Bp. Hall. 
PE/TIDE, n. [ope and trde.} The ancient time of mar- 
riage, from Epiphany to Ash-Wednesday. Sp. Hall 

O-PHID‘I-AN, a. (Gr. ogis.] Pertaining to serpents. 

cde ie (Gr. from ogis.] A fish. 
-PHI-O-LOG 'TE€, 

O-PITL-O-LOG!LE@AL, a. Pertaining to ophiology. 

O. PHL-OL‘O-GIST, 2. One versed in the natural history of 
serpents. 

O-PHI-OL/O.GY, a. [Gr. ogis and Aoyos-] That part of 
natural history which treats of serpents, or which arranges 
and describes the several kinds. 

O-PHI-OM ANY, a. (Gr. odes and pavrea.) In antiquity, 
the art of divining or predicting events by serpents. 
U-PHI-O-MORPILOUS, a. (Gr. ofits and poppn.] Having 

the form of a serpent. Ray. 

O-PHL-OPH'AGOUS, a. (Gr. ogis and gayw.}) Eating or 
feeding on serpents. Brown. 

PVYPHITE, a. (Gr. ofits.) Pertaining to a serpent. 

OUPHITE, a. (Gr. ofirns.} Green porphyry, or serpentine. 

OPH-I-CCHUR, n. [Gr. ogcovyos.] A constellation in the 
northern hemisphere. Milton. 

*(- PH-THALIMIE, a. Pertaining to the eye. 

®* OPH-THAL-MOS'€0-PY, x. (Gr. opGaApos and cxomew.j A 
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POPH'THAL-MY, nw. (Gr. opladpmeu: | 
O'PI-A 


{ O-PIN-LAS'TRE, { O-FIN-LAS TROUS 


O-PIN‘ION-A-TIVE-LY, adr. 


t O)PLE-TRKEE, n. (L. opulus. 
O-PO-BAL/SAM, x. th. The balm or balsam of Gilead. 
OP-0-DEL'DOE, a. I. 


O-P('PA-NAX, ». ([L. 
O-POS‘SUM, ». A quadruped of the genus didelpAts. 
OP'PI-DAN 


OP'PI-LA-TIVE, a. 
t OP-PLET'ED, a. 

t OP-PONF,, v. t. [L. oppono.} 
OP-POINEN-CY, n. The opening of an academical d is puta- 


OPP 


branch of phyuicenciy which deduces the knowledge nf a 
man’s teniper and manner frum the appearance of the eyed 
A ducuse of the 
eyes ; an intluinmation of the eye or Its appendages. 

PE, x. (trom opeam.] tL. Pronardy, a medicine ofa 
thicker consistence than sirup, prepared with opium. 2 
Any medicine that bas the quality of inducmg sleep or 
repose ; anarcotic. 3. ‘That which induces rest or inac. 
tion ; that which quiets uneasiness, 


O'PI-ATE, a. 1. Inducing sleep ; soporiferousness ; somnit 


erous ; narcotic. 2. Causing rest or inaction. 


t OP'L-FICE, a. [L. opyicium. Workmanship ; handywork 
t O-PIE'I-CER, a. [L. epyes. J Une who performs any work 


Bentley. 
O-PIN‘A-BLE, a. [L. opnor.) That may be thought 
OP-L-NA'TION, rn. Act of thinking ; opinion. Deg. 


ft U-PIN/A-TIVE, a. Stitfan opinion. Surtun, 
f OP-1-NA‘TOR, #, One fond of Lus own vpinions ; one who 


holds an opinion. Gluroiic. 

O-PINE’, v. 1. (L. opnor.| ‘To think ; to suppose. South, 
O-PIN'ED, (o-pind!) pp. Thought ; conceived. 
U-PIN'ER, a. One who thinks or holds an upinion. 

or { O-PIN-TZ!- 
TRE, a. (Fr. opmniatre.] Unduly attached to one’s own 
opinion, or stiff in adhering to it. Kuleiwa. 


{ O-PINIATE, o. t. ‘Vo maintain one’s vpiuion with obsti- 


nacy. Sarroi. 


O-PIN‘LA-TED, a. Unduly attached t une’s own opinions, 
O-PINIA-TIVE, a. 1. Very stid’ in adherence to precoa- 


ceived notions, 2. Imagined , not proved. 


O-PIN‘A-TIVE-NESS, n. Undue stittiess in opinion. 
¢ O-PIN-IATTOR, a. Oneunduly attached to his own opiniog 
* + O-PIN-IA-TRE 

O-PIN-LA“I'RE, 2». One fond of lis own polos, 


352. SUM in opinion ; obstinate, Burrur. 
Bar- 


row. 
t O-PIN-[A'TRE-TY, or t O-PIN'IA-TRY, a. Unreasonable 


attachment to one’s own notiuns, obstinacy ip opin- 
ions. Brown. 

O-PIN ING, ppr. Thinking. 

O-PIN'IING, a2. Opinion ; notion. Taylor. 

PINION, (o-pinfyun) aw. [I'r.; L. openso.] 1. The Judg- 
ment which the minu forms of any prupusition, stalemeng, 
theory or event, the truth or falsehood of which ta sup- 
ported by a degree of evidence that renders it probable, 
but dves not produce abselute kuowledge or certainty. 
2. The judgment or sentiments which the mind forms of 
persons or Loeir qualities, J. SetUed judgment or persua- 
gion. 4. Favorable judgment ; estimation. 


ft O-PIN'TON, vc. t. To think, Arowrn. 
O-PIN'TON-ATE, a. Stiff in opinion; firmly or unduly 
O-PIN TON-A-TED, adhering tw vne’s own upinion ; ob- 


stinale in opinion. 


O-PIN-ION-ATE. LY, adc. Obstinately ; conceitedly. 
O-PIN'IION-A-TIVE, a. 


Fond of preconceived notions ; 
unduly attached to one’s own opinions, Burnet. 

With undue fundness for 
one’s own opinions ; stubbornly. 


O-PINIION-A-TIVE-NESS, n. Excessive attachment to 


one’s own opinions ; obstinacy in opinion. 


O-PIN-IONED, a. Attached to particular opinions; con- 


ceited, Suuth. 


O-PINION-IST, 2. One fond of his own notions, or ane 


unduly attached to his own opinions. Glancille. 


tO-PIP A-ROUS, a. (L. optparus.) Sumptuous. Dut 

t O-PIP‘A-ROUSLY, adv. Sumptuously ; abundantly. 

O-PI8'THO-DOME, n. (Gr. omotios and dopos.] In Greece, 
a part or place in the 

rob 


ck part of a house. 
IT-U-LA‘TION, n. [L. opitulatw.) An aiding ; a help- 


ing. 
OPLUM, n. [L. opium.) Optuim is the inspissated juice of 


the capeules of the papater somniferum, or somniferous 
white poppy with which the fields in Asia Minor are sown. 
The witch-hazel. 


he name of a plaster. 
naceous camphorated liniment. .Vicholson,. 
A gum-resin. 


2. A sapo- 


n. (L. oppedanes.} 1. An inhabitant of a town 
not used. | 2. An appellation given to the students 
ton schoo! in England. 


t OP PI-DAN, a. Pertaining toa town. Howell. 
t OP-PIG/NER-ATE, tc. ¢. 


L. oppyrncro.] To pledge ; to 
awn. Bacon, 


OF PI-LATE, vr. t. [L. oppilo.} To crowd together ; to All 


with obstructions. 


OP-PI-LA'‘ TION, n. Theact of filling or crowding together ; 


a stopping by redundant matter. Harrey. 

Fr. opmlati | Obstructive. 

, epee ‘illed ; crowded. 

0 oppose. B. Jonson. 


tion ; the proposition of objections to a tenet; an C€xercise 
for.a degree. Todd. 
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OP-PO-NENT, «. [L.. epponens.] That opposes; opposite ; 


adverse. Prior. 

OP-PONENT. #. One that opposes ; particularly, one that 
oppecs In Controversy, disputiuion or argument. It is 
correlative to defendant uf respondent. Upponert may 
sometimes be used for adrersury, and for antagonst, but 
not With strict propriety, as the word does not uecessarily 
imply enmity nur bodily strife. Nor is it well used in the 
sense Of rival Of Compelitur. 

OP-POR-TONE’, a. ft. oppurtunus.) Present al @ proper 
time ; seasonable ; Umely ; well-timed. 

fOP-POR-TUNE/, x. t. ‘To suit. Dr. Clarke. 

OP-POR-TCNE LY, adv. Seasonably ; at a time favorable 
for the purpose. 

OP-POR-TONI-TY, ». [L. opportunitas.) 1. Fit or con- 
Venient time , atime favorable fur the purpose ; suitable 
Gime combined with other favorable circumstances. 2. 
Convement means. 

{OP-PO'SAL, «. Opposition. Herbert. 

OP-POSE’, v. t. (Fr. opposer.) 1. To set against : to put in 
Opposition, with a view lo counterbalance or countervail, 
and thus to hinder, defeat, destroy or prevent effect. 2. 
To act against ; to resist, either by physical means, by ar- 
guments or other means, 3. Tu check ; te resist effectu- 
ally. 4. To place in front; to set oppusite. 5. T'o act 
against, as a competitor. 

OP-POSE’, vr. i. 1. To act adversely ; [vds.] Shak. 2. To 
oy ae or act againat in controversy. 

OP-POS'ED, (op-pézd!) pp. 1. Set in opposition ; resisted. 
2 a. Being in opposition in principle or in uct; adverse. 


ay. 
OP-POSE!LESS, a. Not to be opposed ; irresistible. 
-PO#ER, x». 1. One that opposes ; an opponent in party, 
in principle, in controversy or argument. 2. One who 
acts in Gppusition ; one who resists. 3. An antagonist ; 
an adversary ; an enemy ; 4 rival. 

OPPU-SI'TTE, @. (Fro; L. cppositus.) 1. Standing or situ- 
atedin front; facing. 2. Adverse; repugnant. 3. Con- 
trary.—1. In botany, growing in pairs, each pair decus- 
sated or crossing that above and below it. 

OPPO-SIP EE, a. 1. Ap opponent; an adversary ; an eneniy ; 
anantagonist. 2. ‘That which is opposed or contrary. 

OPPO-*TLE-LY, adr. J. In front; in a situation to face 
eachother. 2. Adversely ; against each other. 

OP PO-SIT E-NESS, a. ‘The state of being opposite or con- 


trary. 
OFPos-I -TI-FOILEL OWS, a. 
Many, opposite to the leaf. Lee. 
OP-PO-ST’TION, a. (LL. oppositio.) 1. Situation so as to 
front sornething else , a standing over against. 2. The 
act of opposing ; atlempt to check, restrain or defeat. 3. 


Obattacle. 4. Resistance. 5. Contrariety ; repugnance in 
principle. 6. Contmriety of interests, measures or de- 
signs. 7. Contranety or diversity of meaning. & Con- 


tradiction ; inconsistency. 9. The ccHlective body of op- 
powers; the party that opposes.—10. Jn astrunomy, the 
atuation of two heavenly bodies, when distamt from each 
other |xi) degrees. 

OP-PO-ST'TION-IST, 2. One that, belongs to the party op- 

sing the administration. 
-POST-TIVE, a. That may be put in opposition. 

OP-PRES=!, cr. ¢. (Fr. oppresser ; LL. oppressus.] 1. To load 
or burden with unreasonable impositions ; to treat with 
unjust severity, mgor or hardship. 2. To overpower ; to 
overburden. 3. To sit or liv heavy on. 

OP-PRESS’ED, (op-prest!) pp. Burdened with unreasonable 
impositions ; overpowered ; overburdened ; depressed. 

OP-PRESS ING, ppr. Overburdening. 

OP-PRESSION, x. 1. The act of uppressing ; the imposi- 
tion of unreasonable burdens, either in taxes or services ; 
cruelty ; severity. 2. The state of being oppressed or 
overburdened ; misery. 3. Hardship; calamity. 4. De- 
Pression ; dullness of spirits; lassitude of body. 3. A 
sense of heaviness or weight in the breast, &c. 

UP-PRESSIVE, a. 1. Unreasonably burdensome ; unjustly 
severe. 2. Tyrannical. 3. Heavy ; overpowering ; over- 
whelming. 

OP-PRESS'IVE-LY, adv. In a manner to oppreas ; with un- 
reasonable severity. Burke. 

TEESE NSS a. The quality of being oppress- 
ve. 

OP-PRESYOR, nx. One that oppresses ; one that imposes 
unjust burdens on others ; one that harasses others with 
unjust laws or unreasonable severity. 

OP-PROBRI-OUS, a. [See Opprosaicm.] 1. Reproachfal 
and contemptuous ; scurrilous. 2. Blasted with infamy ; 
despised ; rendered hateful. .Vilton. 

OP-PROBRI-OUS_LY, adv. With reproach mingled with 
contempt ; scurrilously. Skak. 

OP-PROBRI-OUS-NESS, x. Reproachfulness mingled with 
contempt ; scurrility. 

OP-PROBRI-UM, xn. [L. 0d and probrum.] Reproach min- 
tt with contempt or disdain. 

"PRO-BRY, 2. Opprobrium. Johnson. 
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| L. oppositus and foliun.] In | 


ORA 
OP-POGN!, (op-pine’) v. 2. [L. oppugno.] To attack ; te 


oppose , to resist. 

OP-PUGNAN-CY, a. Opposifion ; resistance. Shak. 

OP-PUGNANT, a. Reaitiug ; opposing ; repugnant. 

OP-PUG-NA'TION, x». Opposition ; resistance. /fall. 

OP POGN'ED, (op-piind’) pp. Upposed ; resisted. 

* OP-POGN'ER, (op pin’er) x. One who opposes or attacks . 
that which oppuses. Hoyle. 

OP-PCGUN ING, (up-pan‘ing) ppr. Attacking ; opposing. 

OP-8IM/A-THY, x. (Gr. oenedee.) Late education ; edu- 
eation late in life. [Little used.) Hales. : 

t OP-SO-NA'TION, n. [L. obsono.} A catering ; a buying ot 
provisions. Dict. 

tOrira-BLE, a. [L. optadilis.] Desirable. 

tOP TATE, v.¢. [L. opto.) To choose ; to wish for ; to de- 
aire. Cotsrave. 

OP-TA'TION, 2. (IL. optatio.}] A desiring. Peacham. 

* OPT A-TT VE, a. { L. vptativus.] Expressing desire or with 
The optatire mode, in grammar, is that form of the verb 
in which wish or desire is expressed. 

*OPTA-TIVE, n. Something to be desired. [L. u.] Bacon 

OPTIE€, or OP'TI-CAL, a. (Gr. omrixos.] 1. Retating or 
pertaining to vision or sight. 2. Relating to the science of 
optics. 

OP'TLE, x. An organ of sight. Trumbull. 

OP-TYVCTAN, rn. 1. A person skilled in the science of ap- 
tics. 2. One who makes or sells optic glasses and instru- 
ments. 

OINTIES, n. The science which treats of light and the phe- 
nomena of vision. Encye. 

OP’ TI-MA-CY, x. [L. optzmates.] ‘The body of nobles ; the 
uobility. Howell. 

OP'TI-MISM, n. [L. optimus.) The opinion or doctrine that 
every thing in nature is ordered for the best ; or the order 
of things in the universe that is adapted to produce the 
moet good. Palcy. 

OP-TIM'I-TY, n. The state of being best. 

OP TION, n. [L. optio.] 1. The power of choosing ; the 
right of choice or election. 2. The power of wishing ; 
wish. 3. Choice; election ; preference. 

OPFTION-AL, a. 1. Left to one’s wish or choice , depend- 
ing on choice or preference. 2. Leaving something to 
choice. Blackstone. 

OP'U-LENCE, a. [L. opulentia.] Wealth; riches; afflu- 
ence. [Opulency is little used.) Sirift. 

OP'U-LENT, a. [L. upulentus.] Wea'thy ; rich ; affluent; 
having a large estate or property. Suuth. 

OP'U-LENT-LY, ado. Richly ; with abundance or splendor. 

O-PUSIEULE, an. [L. opuxculum.] A small work. Jones. 

OR, a termination of Latin nouns, is a contraction of rir, a 
man, or from the same radix. The same word vir is, in 
our mother tongue, wer, and from this we have the Eng- 
lish termination er. It denotes an agent, as in actor, 
creditor. 

OR. conj. (Sax. other; G. oder.) A connective that marks an 
alternative ; as, ‘‘ yoo may read ur may write.’’ It cuorre- 

apo to cither ; as, you may either ride to London, ur to 

Windsor. It often connects a series of words or prupasi- 
tions, ne a choice of either ; as, he may study law 
or incdicine or divinity, ur be may enter into trude.—Ur 
sometimes begins a sentence, but in this case it expresses 
an alternative with the foregoing sentence. Watt. vil. and 
ix.—In poetry, or is sometimes used for ather.—Or ever. 
In this phrase, or is suppoeed to be a corruption of ere, 
Sax. vic, before ; that is, before ever. 

OR, in heraldry, gold. [Fr. or ; L. aurum.] 

OR AEH, or OR‘RAECH, a. A plant of the genus atripler, 
used as a substitute for spinage. 

OR'A-€LE, a. [Fr.; lL. eraculum.] 1. Among pagans, the 
answer of a god or some person reputed to be a god, to an 
inquiry made respecting some affair of importance. 2. 
The deity who gave or was suppused to give answers to 
inquiries. 3. The place where the answers were given.— 
4. Among Christzans, oracles, in the plural, denotes the 
communications, revelations or messages delivered by 
God to prophets. 5. The sanctuary or most holy place in 
the temple. 1 Kings vi. 6. Any person or place where 
certain decisions are obtained. Pope. 7. Any person re- 
puted uncommonly wise, whose opinions are of great au- 
thority. 8. A wise sentence or decisica of great authaiity. 

OR'A-€LE, v. 1. To utter oracles. Ailton. 

O-RA€/U-LAR, or O-RA@U-LOUS, a. I. Uttering uracles. 
2. Grave ; venerable ; like an oracle. 3. Positive , au- 
thoritative ; magisterial. 4. Obscure ; ambiguous, like 
the oracles of n deities. 

O-RA€E'U-LAR-LY, or O-RA€‘U-LOUB-LY, adr. 1. In 
the manner of an oracle. 2. Authoritatively ; positively. 

O-RA®U-LOUB-NESS, n. The state of being oracular. 

OR'AI-SON, (or’e-zun) x. (Fr. oraison : L. oratio.| Prayer, 
verbal supplication or oral worship ; now written orion. 

ORAL, a. [Fr.; L. 0s, oris.) Uttered by the mouth or in 
words ; spoken, not written. 

ORALLY. ade.’ By mouth ; in worde, without writing. 
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OR'ANGE, n. Rae ; L. exrantinm.) The fruit of a species 
of citrus whic ws in warn climates. 

OR'ANGE-MUSBK, n. A species of pear. 

OR‘ANGE-PEEL, n. The rind of an orange separated from 


the fruit. 

* OR’ AN GER-Y , x. [Ft. orangerie.] A plantution of orange- 
trees. Johnson. 

Oh ANGE-TAW-NY, a. Of the color of an orange. 

OR  ANGE-WIFR, =. A woman that sells oranges. 

G/RANG-OU'TANG, n. The satyr or great apo, (stmia 
satyrus,) an anima} with a flat face and deformed resem- 
biance of the human form. 

O-RA‘TION, n. (L. oratio.] J. A speech or discourse com- 

aceording to the rules of oratory, and spoken in 

public.—2. In modern usage, the word is applied chiefly 
to discourses pronounced on apecial occasions. 3. A har- 
angue ; a public speech or address. 

{ U-RA'TION, v. 1. To make a speech ; to barangue. 

OR'A-TOR, x. [I..] 1. A public speaker.—2. In mudera 
usaye, @ person who pronounces a discourse publicly on 
some special occasion, as on the celebration of some memo- 
rable event. 3. An eloquent puolic speaker ; a speaker, 
by way of eminence.—A. In France, a speaker in debate in 
a legislative body.—5. In chancery, a petitioner. 6. An 
officer in the universities in England. 

IR -A-TO'RI-AL, or OR-A-TOR'T-EAL, a. Pertaining toan 
orator or to repens rhetorical ; becoming an orator. 

OR-A-TORI-AL-LY, or OR A-TOR'L€AL-LY, ado. Ina 
rhetorical manner. Taylor. 

OR-A-TORI-O, a. It} 1. In Italian music, a sacred drama 
of dialogues. 2. [ne of worship ; 8 chapel. 

f OR-A-TO/RI-OUS., e same as oratonal. 

t OR-A-TO!'RI-OUS-LY. The same as oruturically. 

OB'A-TO-RY, . [Low L. o: utoria.) 1. ‘The art of speaking 
well, or of speaking according to the rules of rhetoric, in 
order to persuade. 2. Exercise of eloguence.—3. Among 
the Romanots, a close apartment near a bed-chainber, for 
private devotions. 4. A place allotted fur prayer, or a 
place for public worship. 


OR'A-TRIX, : 

ORB, x. (L. orbis; Fr., [t., Sp. orbe.] 1. A spnerical body. 
—2. In astrunomy, a hollow globe orsphere. 3. A wheel, 
@ circular body that revolves or rolls. 4. A circle; a 
sphere defined by a line. 5. A circle described by any 
mundane sphere; an orbit. 6. Period; revolution of 
tine. 7. The eye.—e&. In tactics, the circular form of a 
body of troups, or a circular body of troops. 

ORB, o. & To form into a circle. Milton. 

ORDATE, a. [L. orbutus.] Bereaved ; fatherless ; child- 


Jess. 

tOR-LA'TION, n. [U. orbatio.) Privation of parents or 
children, or privation in general. 

ORBED, a. 1. Round; circular; oroicular. 2. Formed 
iuto wu circle or round shape. 3. Rounded or covered on 
the esterior. 

ORBTE, a. a aime Bacon, 

OR-BIC'U-LAR, a. (Fr. orbiculaire ; L. orbiculus.] Spher- 
ical ; circular; in the form of an orb. siddison. 

OR-BI@U-LAR-LY, adv. Spherically. 

OR-BI€E'U-LAB-NESS, x. Sphericity ; the state of being 
orbicular. 

OR-Bit U-LATE iS [L. orbiculatus.) Made or being 

OR-BIEU-LA-TED, | in the form of an orb.—In botany, 
an urbiculate or orbicular leaf is one that has the periphery 
of a circle, of both its longitudinal and transverse diaine- 


ters equal. 

OR-BI€-U-LA'TION, x. The state of being made in the 
form ot an «rb. More. 

ORB IS, or ORB-FISH, 2. A fish of a circular form. 

CRBIT, 2. [Fr. orbite; TL. urbita.] 1. In astronomy, the 
path of a planet or comet ; the curve line which a planet 
Gescribes in its periodical revolution round its central 
hody. 2. Asmallorb, a proper.] ss: (aie In anat- 
omy, the cavity in which the eye is situated. 

a BEL AL, a. Pertaining to the orbit. Hooper. 

ORB I-TUDE, Jr. (L. ciple Bereavement by loss of 

ORBLTY, parents or children. [Little used.] 

ORB'Y, a. Resembling an orb. Chapman. 

ORE, x. [L. orca.| A sea-fish, a species of whale. 

OR CHAL, OR CHEL, or OR'CHIL. See Ancain. 

OR CHA-NET, n. A plant, anchusa linctoria. 

ORCHARD, x. (Sax. ortgeard.] An inclosure for fruit- 


tréca, 
OR'CITARD-ING, n. 1. The cultivation of orchards. F:velyn. 
2. Orchards in general. United States, 
ORCHARD-IST, x. One that cultivates orchards. 
UR‘CHES-TRE, pn. [L. orchestra.) 1. The part of a 
OR 'CHES-TER, theatre or other public place appro- 
* OR'CHES-TRA, priated to the musicians. 2. The 
hedy of performers in the orchestre. fushy. : 
OR CHESTRAL, a. Pertaining to an orchestre ; suitable 
wor or oerforined in an orchestre. Busby. 
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OR/‘CHB, vn. [L. orchis.] A genus of pants 

ORD, n. [Sax.] An edge ar point; as in ordhelm —Oréd 
eee beginning ; as in and ends. 

OR-DAIN, v. t. pe ordiny ; Fr. ordunaer.) 1. Properly. to 
set; to establish iu a particular office or order; hence, to 
invest with a ministerial function or sacerdotal power. 
2. To uppuint ; to decree. 3. ‘lo svet ; to evtablish ; to io- 
stitute ; to constitute. 4. To set apart for an office w 
appoint. 5. To appuint ; to prepare. 

OR-DAIN‘A-BLE, a. That may be appointed. Hail. 

OR-DAIN‘ED, (or-dar.d') pp. Appointed ; instituted ; estab- 
sine > invested with ministerial or pastoral functions ; 
settled. 

OR-DAIN‘ER, n. One who ordains, appoints or invests 
with sacerdotal powers. 

OR-VDAINUNG, ppr. Appointing; estaolishing ; investing 
with sacerdota] or pastoral functions. 

*OR DE-AL, x. (Sax. ordeal, or ordeal ; G. urtheil : D.ordect.} 
1. An ancient form of trial to determine guilt of inno 
cence, practiced by the rude oitions of Europe, and still 
practiced in the East Indiea.—iIn A nyland, the ordeui was 
of two sorts, fire-urdeal and water-ordeal ; the foriner be- 
ing confined to persons of higher rank, the latter to the 
cummon people.—Fire-urdeal was performed either by 
taking in the hand 4 piece of réd-hot iron, or by wilking 
baretoot and blindfold over nine red-hot ploughshares.— 
Prater-ordeal was performed, either by plunging the bare 
arin to the elbow in boiling water, or by casting the per 
son suspected into cold water. 2. Severe trial, accurate 
scrutiny. é 

ORDER, n. [L. urdo; Fr. ordre.) 1. Regular disposition 
or methodical arrangement of things. 2. Properstate. 
Adherence to the puint ‘n discussion, according te ¢~tab- 
list.ed rules of debate. 4. Established mode uf procecd- 
ing. 5. Regularity ; settled mode of uperation. 6. Man- 
date; precept; command; authoritative direction. 7. 
Rule ; regulation. #. Regular government or discipline. 
9. Rank ; class; division of men. 10. A religious tr.ater- 
nity. 11. A division of natural objects, generally ttter- 
mediate between class and genus. 12. Measures 5 care. — 
13. In rhetoric, the placing of words and membe.< in a 
sentence in such a manner as to cuntribute to force and 
beauty of expression, or to the clear iUlustration of the 
subject. 14. The title of certain ancient books containing 

' the divine office and manner of its performance.—1!5. In 
architecture, a system of several members, ornaments and 
proportions of culumna aud pilasters. The orders are tive, 
the Tuscan, Doric, Junic, Corinthsan, and Composter .— In 
orders, set apart for the performance of divine service.— 
In order, for the purpose ; to the end; as means to an 
end.— General orders, the commands or notices which a 
military commander-in-chief issues to the troops under his 
command, 

OR DER, v. t. 1. To regulate ; to methodize ; to systemize ; 
to adjust ; to subject to system in mapagement and cxe- 
cuticn. b, To lead ; to conduct ; to subject to rules or 
lnws. 3. To direct; to command. 4. To manage ; to 
treat. 5. To ordain: [obs.) 6. To direct ; to dispune in 
any particular mannera 

OR'‘DER, 0v. i. To give command or direction. Wilton. 

OR'DERED, pp. scpuiated:, methodized ; dispuved ; com- 
manded ; managed. 

OR'DER-ER, a. 1. One that gives orders. 9. One that 
methodizes or regulates. 

OR'DER-ING, ppr. Regulating ; systemizing ; command- 
ing; disposing. 

OR'DER-ING, a. Disposition ; distribution. 2 (Aron. xxiv. 

OR'MDER-LESS, a. Without regularity ; disorderly. 

OR'DER-LENESS, vn. 1. Regularity ; a state of being me- 
thodical. 2. The state of being orderly. 

OR'DER-LY, a. 1. Methodical; regular. 2. Observant of 
order or method. 3. Well regulated ; performed in good 
order ; not tumultuous, 4. According to establixhed 
method. 5. Not unruly; not inclined to break from :n- 
closures ; peaceable.— Orderly sergeaat, @ miliary viicer 
who attends on a superior officer. 

OR DER-LY, adc. Methodically ; according to due order ; 
regularly ; according to rule. 

t OR-DLNA-BILI-TY n. Capability of being appointed. 

t OR DI-NA-BLE, a. Such as may be appointed. //amrond. 
OR DI-NAL, a. (L. ordinalis ; Fr. ordinal.] Noting order; 
as the ordinal numbers, first, second, &c. 
OR'DI-NAL, x. 1. A number noting order. 2. A book 
containing the order of divine service ; a ritual. F.ncyr. 
OR'DI-NANCE, a ['t. ordinanza ; Fr. ordonnanee.] 1. A 
rule established by authority ; a permanent rule of action 
2. Observance con..nanded. 3. Appuintment. 4. Listab- 

lished rite or ceremony. 

t OR'DI-NANT, a. [L. ordinans.] Ordaining ; decreeine. 

OR'DI-NA-RI-LY, adv. Primarily, according w established 
rules or settled method ; hence, commonly ; usually ; in 
most cnses. 

*OR'DI-NA-RY, a. [L. ordinarine | 1. According to estab 
lished order ; methodical ; regular; customary. 2. Com 
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mon, usual. 3. Of common rank ; not distinguished by 
supenor excellence. 4. Plain; nut handsome. 5. Infe- 
rior; of little merit. 6. An urdiaary seainan is one not 
expert ur fully skilled. 

POR DINA-RY, x. 1. In the commun and canon lar, one 
who has ordinary or immediate jurisdiction in matters 
ecclesiastical ; an ecclesiastical judge. 2. Settled estab- 
lishment. 3. Regular price of a meal. 4. A place of eat- 
ing where the prices are settled. 5. ‘The establishment 
of persons employed by government to take charge of 
na of war Jaid up in harbors.—J/a erdsnary. in actual 
and constant service ; statedly aending und serving. 

fOR‘DI-NA'TE, c. ¢. To appoint. 

OR TH-NATE, a. (L. ordinatus.) Regular; methodical. 

ORTHA-NATE, ne In geometry and come sections, a line 
drawn from any point of the circuinference of an ellipsis 
orother conic section, perpendicularly across the axis to 
the viber side. 

ORDINATE-LY, ade. Ina regular methodical manner. 

OR-DI-NAPION, a. (GL. ordinctie.| J. ‘Phe state of being 
ordained or appointed: established order or tendency 
eonsequenton a decree. 2. ‘Whe act of conterring holy 
orders or sacerdotal power ; called, also, cun<ecration.—3. 
Inthe Presbyterian and Conwregaticnal churches, the act of 
setding or establishing a licensed clergyman over a church 
and congregation with pastoral charge and authority ; 
also, the act of conferring on w clergyinan the powers of 
asetded ininister of the gospel, without the charge of a 

ricular church. 

OR DI-NA-TIVE, a. Directing; giving order. Cotgruce. 

ORDNANCE, «#. Cannon or great guns; artillery. 

OB'IDON-NANCE, xn. [I'r.] In painting, the disposition of 
the of a picture. Cyc. 

OR DURE, x. [Fr.] Dung; excrements. Shuk. 

ORE, a. [ Sax. ure, vra.] 1. The compound of a metal and 
sume other substance, as oxygen, sulphur or carbon, called 
Ms mineraulizer. 2. Metal. 

ORE-AD, ». (Gr. opos.] A mountain nymph. 

ORE-WRED,¢ | g, 46 

ORE-WOOD, rR. Se2-weed. Carew. 

ORFGILD, a. [sax. orf and geid.] The restitution of 

ids or money stolen, if taken in the day time. : 

ORFRAYS, «i. (Fr. ocfroi.] Fringe of gold, gold embroid- 


ery. 

ORAL, a. Argal; lees of wine dried ; tartar. 

ORGAN, a. [L. argent; Ge. ovyavov: <p. Ve er ranes 
Frorgane.) 1. A natural instrument of action of oper 
fon, or by which seme process is casried on, ihe 
instrument or iIneans of conveyance or cominunication, 
3 The largest and most harinonious of wind instruments 
of music, consisting of pipes which are tiled with wind, 
end stops touched by the fingers. 

tORGAN, «4. ‘To form organically. .Wannyagham, 

ORGAN-BUILD-ER, x. An artist whuse occupation is to 
tonstnict organs. 

OR-GAN IC, a. [L. organicus.] 1. Pertaining to an 
OR-GAN'T-EAL, organ or ty organs; consisting of or- 

or containing them. 2. Produced by the organs. 3. 
mental ; acting as instruments of nature or art to a 
certain end.—Organc bodies are such as possess organs, 
on the action of which depend their growth und perfec- 
on; as animals and plants.—Orvante remains are the 
temains of living bodies petrified or imbedded in stone. 

OR-GAN 1-C:AL-LY, ade. 1, With organs; with organical 
structure or disposition of parts. 2. By means of organs. 

OR-GANA-CAL-NESS, x. The state of being orgunical. 
ORGAN-ISM, x. Organical structure. Grew. 
ORGAN-IST, a. 1. One who plays on the organ. 2. One 

who sung in parts; an old musical use of the word. 

OR-GAN-I-ZA'TION, n. The act or process of forming or- 
gans or instrnments of action. 2. The act of forming or 
arranging the parts of a compound or complex body in a 
suitable manner for use or service ; the act of distributing 
Into suitable divisions, and appointing the proper officers, 
asan army or a government. Pickering, 3. Structure ; 
form ; suitable disposition of parts which are to act to- 

her in a compound body. 

OR GAN-IZE, c.t. (Fr. organiser.) 1. To form with suit- 
able organs, to construct so that one part may cooperate 
with another. 2. To sing in parts. 3. To distribute 
into suitable parts, and appoint proper officers, that the 
whole may act as one y. W. Cranch, 

OR1; AN-TZED, pp. Formed with organs; constructed or- 
ganically ; eystemized ; reduced to a form in which all 
the parts mny act together to one end. 

OR'GAN-IZ-ING, ppr. Constructing with suitable organs; 
reducing to system in order to produce united action to 
one end. 

OR'GAN-—LOPT, nx. The loft where an organ stands. Tat- 
ler, 

OR-GAN-O-GRAPHIE e. Pertaining to organogra- 

OR-GAN-O-GRAPH'L-@AL, § phy. 

UR-GAN-OG'RA-PHY, ». (Gr. opyavoy and ypugw.) In 
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botany, a description of the organs ef plants, or of tne 
nnes and kinds of their organs. 

OR GAN-PIPE, x. The pipe uf a musical organ. Sack. 

OR-GAN-STOP, n. The stop of an organ, or any collection 
of pipes under one general name. Busby. 

ORGA-NY. See Onican, 

OR'GAN-ZINE, a. Silk twisted into threads ; thrown silk. 

OR'GASM, n. (Gr. epyacpos.] Immoderate excitement or 
action, Blackmore. 

OR'‘GE-AT, n. iPr] A liquor extracted from baricy und 
sweet almonds. Mason. 

OR GE-IS, a, A fish, called also orzan-ling. 

OR GIES, vn. pla. (Gr. opyia ; L. orgia; Fr. orgies.) Fran 
tic revels at the feast in honor of Bacchus, or the fea 
itself. Drader. 

tOR GEL-LOUS, a, CFr. orgucillcuz.) Proud; haughty. 

OR ‘SUES, 2. (Fr.] 1. In the wiitury art, long, thick pieces 
of timber, pointed and shod with iron and bung over a 
gateway, to be let down in case of uttack. 2. A machine 
composed of several nusket barrels united, by means of 
Which several explosions are made at once to defend 
breaches. 

ORDCHALICUM, (a. [L. orichaleum, or curichaleum.) A 

OR L-CHALEH, metallic substance resembling gold 
am color, but inferior in value ; tbe brass of the ancients. 
NCuUNer. 

ORI-EL, or ORE-OL, n. [Old Fy. ariol.] A small apart- 
inent next a hall, where particular persons dine ; a sort 
of recers, Corel, 

© RI-LEN-CY, n. Brightness or strength of color. (L =) 

ORIENT, a. [L. urtens.} 1. Rising, asthesun. 2. 
erm; oriental. 3. Bright; shining ; glittering. 

ORIENT, n. ‘The east; the part of the horizon where te 
sun first appears in the morning. 

O-RI-ENT'AL, a. Eastern; situated in the east. 2 Pro 
ceeding frum the east. 

O-RI-ENT’AL, a. A nacive or inhabitant of some eastern 
part of the world. 

O-RI-ENT'A1-1SM, ». An eastern mode of speech ; an id- 
iom of the eastern languages. Warten. 

O-RI-ENT!AL-IST, na. 1. An inhabitant of the eastern 
parta of the world. 2. One versed in the eastern langnages 
and literature, 

t O-RI-EN-TAL/I-TY, n. ‘The state of being oriental. 

OR'LPICE, a. (Fr. ; GL. orificawa ) The mouth or aper 
ture of a tube, pipe or other cavity. 

OR I-FLAMB, 2. [ Fr. oryiamme.} The ancient royal etand- 
ard of France. Ataswortk. 

aie nee )* (L.] Marjoram, a genus of plants. 

OR I-AGEN-ISM, a, The doctrines or tenents of Origen. 

OR T-GEN-IST, a. A follower of Origen of Alexandria. 

OR'L-GIN, ». (Fr, It. origine; Sp. origen; L. origu.)} 1. The 
first existence or beginuing of any thing. 2. Fountain; 
ae ; cause ; that from which any thing primarily pro- 
ceeds. 

O-RIGI-NAL, n. 1. Origin; [see Onraix.] 2. First copy ; 
archetype ; that from which any thing is transcribed oF 
translated, or from which a likeness is made by the pen- 
cil, press or otherwise. 

O-RIG'I-NAL, a. (Fr. originel: L. originalis.} 1. First in 
order ; preceding all others. 2. Primitive ; pristine. 3. 
Having the power to originate new thotghts or combina- 
tions of Uhought. 

O-RIG-I-NALII-TY, 2. 1. The quality or state of being 
original. 2. The power of originating or producing new 
thoughts, or uncommon combinations of thought. 

O-RIGI-NAL-LY, adv. 1. Primarily ; from the beginning 
ororigin. 2. At first; at the origin. 3. By the first au 


thor. 

O-R1G'I-NAL-NESS, x. The quality or state of being orig 
inal. 

O-RIG‘I-NA-RY, a. [FY. originaire.] 1. Productive , caus 
ing existence. 2. Primitive ; original ; [litle uscd.) 

O-RIG'I-NATE, te. t. To cause to he; to bring inw exist 
ence ; to produce what is new. Burke. 


O-RIG'I-NATE, v.i. To take first existence; to have 
origin ; to be begun. 

O-RIG I-NA-TED, pp. Brought into existence 

O-RIG:1-NA-TING, ppr. Bringing into existence. 

O-RIG-I-NA/TION, n. 1. The act of bringing or com'ng 
into existence ; first production. 2. Mode of product, in 


or bringing into being. 

O-RIL‘'LON, xn. [Fr.] In fortification, a rounding of earth, 
faced with a wall, raised on the shoulder of those hastions 
that have casements, to cover the cannon in the retired 
flank, and prevent their being dismounted. 

ORLOLE, n. A genus of birds of the order of pice. 

O-RTON, a. [Gr. wpiwv.) A constellation In the routhern 
hemisphere, containing seventy-eight stars. 

OR'I-SON, x. [Fr. oraison; L.cratie.] A prayer or sup 

lication. Milton. 

ORK, a. [L. orca.) A fish. 
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ORLE, 2. In Acraldry, an ordinary in the form of a fillet, 


round the shield. 


OR ‘LET, uw. (i'r. ourlet; It. urlo.] In architecture, a fillet 


UK LU under the ovolo of a capital. 


OB LOP, n. [D. vas ids de In a ship of war, a platform of 
yeamsa in the bold, on which the 


planks ‘aid over the 
eables are usually coi:ed. 
OR NA-MENT',x. [L. ornamentum. 


ment ; decoration ; additinnal beauty. 
OR NA-MENT, v. t. ‘'o adorn; to deck 3 to embellish. 
OR-NA-MENT'AL, a. Serving tw decorate ; giving add;- 
tional beauty ; embellishing. Brown, 
OR-NA-MENT’AL-iY, adv. In such a manner as to add 
embellishment. 


OR:'NA-MENT-ED, pp. Decorated ; Cmbellished ; beautified. 
Shenstone 


OR'NA-MENT-ING, ppr. Decorating ; embellishing. 
OR'NATE, a. [L. ornatus.) Adored ; decorated ; beauti- 


-OR' NATE-LY, adv. With decoration. Skelton. 

OR: NATE-NESSQ, xn. State of being adorned. 

OR'/NA-TURE, n. Decoration. [Little used. | 
IR-N(IS-COPIES, x. Divination by the observa’ion of 

fowls. Bailey. 

OR-NIS'€0-PIST, ». (Gr. opms and cxoxew.) One who 
views the flight of fowls in order to foretell future events 
by their manner of fight. [Zutle wsed.] 

OR-NITIVO-LITE, x. A petrified bird. 

OR-NI-THO-LOG'L-€AL, a. Pertaining to ornithology. 
IB-NI-THOL‘O-GIST, an. A person who is skilled in the 
natural history of fowls, who understands their form, 
structure, habits and uses ; one who describes birda. 

SR-NI-THOL/O-GY, 2, (Gr. ops and Aoyos.] The sci- 
ence of fowls, which cumprises a knowledge of their 
form, structure, habits and uses. 

OR-NITH‘O-MAN-CY, n. (Gr. ooms and pavreta.} Au- 
ury, . apecies of divination by means of fuwls, their 
ight, &c. 

OR-U-LOG‘!-€AL, a. Pertaining to a description of moun- 

tains. 

O-ROL'O-GIST, a. A describer of mountains. 

O-ROL'‘O-GY, a. [Gr. opos and Aoyos.) The science or de- 
scription of mountains. 

OR'PHAN, n. [Gr. oppavos ; It. orfano; Fr. orphelin.} A 
child who is bereaved of father or mother, or of both: 

ORPHAN, a. Bereaved of parents. Sidney. 

OK 'PHAN-AGE, or OR/PHAN-ISM, x. The state of an or- 
phan. Sherwood. 

OR'PHANED, a. Boreft of parents or friends. 
OR-PHA-NOT’RO-PHY, n. [Gr. oppavos and rpogn.] A 
hospital for orphans. Tode.! , pore] 
OR'PUF-AN, or OR'PHIE, a. Pertaining to Orpheus, the 

pet aud musician. Sryaat, 

OR'PHFE-US, nx. A fish found in the Mediterranean. 

OR'PI-MENT, a. (L. auripig mentum.) Sulphuret of arsenic. 

OR'PINE, n. [Fr. orpin.) A plant. 

OR’RACIL. Sce Onacn. 

OR'RE-KY, x. A machine so constructed as to represent, 
by the movements of its parts, the mutions and phases of 
the planets in their orbits. 

IRIS, a. 1. The plant iis; fleur de lis or flag-flower. 2 

iw. orfrais.] A sort of gold or silver lace, 

ORT, ». A fraginent ; refuse. Shak. 

OR'TA-LON, x. A small bird of the genus alauda. 

OB'THITE, n. (Gr. opfos.] A mineral. 

UR-THO-CER/A-TITE, n. [Gr. op¥os and «epas.] The 
name of certain fossil univalve shells. 

OR'THO-DOX, a. 1. Suund in tho Christian faith ; believing 
the genuine doctrines taught in the Scriptures. 2. Ac- 
ea with the doctrines of Scripture. 

OR-THO-DOX'AL, The satne as orthudoz. 
R'THO-DOX-LY, adv. With soundness of faith. Bacon. 

OR'1T' HO-DOX-NESS, x. The state of being sound in the 
faith, or of according with the doctrines of Scripture. 

OR'THO-DOX-Y, av. [Gr. optodogia.] 1. Soundness of 
faith ; a belief in the genuine doctrines taught in the Scrip- 
tures. 2, Consunance to genuine Scriptural doctrines. 

OR-THO-DROM TE, a. Pertaining to orthodromy. 

OR-THO-DROM'TES, x. The art of sailing in the arc of a 
greni circle, which is the shortest distance between any 
two points on the surface of the globe. 

OR'THO-DRO-MY, n. [Gr. opGos and dpoyos.] The sailing 
in a straight course. 

OR-THO-EP T-CAL, a. Pertaining to orthoepy. 

*OR THO-E-PIST, n. One who pronounces words correct- 
ly, + who is well skilled in pronuneiation. 

SORTHO-E-PY, n. (Gr. opfecreta.] The art of uttering 
words with propriety ; 2 correct pronunciation of words. 
Nare:. 
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1. That which eim- 
bellishes ; something which, added to another thing, 
renders it more beautiful to the eye.—2. Ip architecture, 
ornanents are sculpture or carved work. 3. Embellish- 
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OR‘THO-GON, n. [Gr. epves and ywma.) A rectangusw 
figure. Peacham. 

OR-THOGO-NAL, a. Right-angled ; rectangular, 

OR-THOG'RA-PHER, n. One that spells. words correcuy. 
according to Cuinmul usage. Shuk. 

OR-THOGRAPIL LE, a. 1. Correctly spelled ; wrftten 

OR-THO-GRAPH'L-CAL, | with the pruper letters. 2 
Pertaining W the spelling of words. 

OR-THU-GKAPH L-CAL-LY, ade. 1, According w the 
rules of proper spelling. 2. In the manner of orthogra ph- 
ic projection. 

OR-THOW‘RA-PHY, a. (Gr. opSoypagia.) 1. The art of 
writing Words with the proper letters, according to com- 
mon usage. 2. ‘he part of grammar which treats of the 
nature and properties of letters, and of the art ot writiig 
words correctly. 3. ‘Ihe practice of spelling or writin 
words with the proper letters.—4. In geometry, the art o 
delineating the fore-right plane or side of uny object, and 
of expressing the elevations of each part.—5. In arc autec. 
ture, the elevation of a building, showing all their parts 
in their true proportion.—6. In perspective, the fure-right 
side of any plane.—7. In surtification, the profile or repwre- 
sentation of a work in all its parts, as they would appear 
if perpendicularly cut frum top to bottom. 

OR-THOL/U-GY, a. (Gr. op8o¢ and Aoyos.] The right de 
scription of things, Fothkerby. 

OR-THOM'E-TRY, n. [Gr. op805 and perpov.] The an ur 
practice of constructing verse correctly ; the laws of cor- 
rect versification. 

OR-THOP NY, xn. (Gr. opBorvera.] 1. Asperies of asthma 
in which respiration can be postormed only in an erect 
posture, 2. Any difficulty of breathing. 

OR TIVE, a. [L. ortrnus.) Rising, ur eastern. 

OR'TU-LAN, x. [It. ortolano; L. Aortulanus.] A bird of 
the genus emberiza. 

ORTS, rn. Fragments ; pieces ; refuse. 

OR'VAL, n. [Fr orvale.] The herbclary. Dice. 

{ OR-VI-E'TAN, n. [It. orvietano.} An antidote or counter- 

ison. Bailey. 

ORYVE-TUG-N OS'TI€, a. Pertaining to oryctognosy. 

OR-Y€-TOG'‘NO-SY, x. [Gr. ogucros and yrwois.) That 
branch of mineralogy which has for its object the class:fi- 
cation of minerals. 

OR-Y€-TOG RA-PHY, n. (Gr. cpuxres and ypepe.) Tha 
part of natural history in which fossils are described 

OR-YE-TOL'O-GY, a. (Gr. opuxros and Aoyes.] That part 
of physics which treats of fossils. 

OS'€HE-O-CELE, a. [Gr. ooxeov and xpAq.] A rupture in 
the scrotum ; scrota! hernia. 

OS‘CIL-LATE, v.t. [L. oscillo.) To swing; to move 
backward and forward ; to vibrate. 

OS-CIL-LA‘TION, n. [L. oscillatio.) Vibration ; & moving 
backward and forward, or swinging like a pendulum. 

OS'CIL-LA-TO-RY, a. Moving backward and forward like 
a pendulum ; swinging. Arbuthnot. 

OS'CLTAN-CY, nm, ri. vecito.) 1, The act of gaping or 
yawning. 2. Unusual sleepiness ; drowsiness ; dullness 

OS CI-TANT, a. 1, Yawning; gaping. 2 Sleepy ; drow- 
sy; dull; sluggish. Decay of Picty. 

OS CI-TANT-LY, ado. Careleasly. Afore. 

OSCL-TATE, ce. i. To yawn ; to gape. Johnsen. 

OF CL-TA'TION, a. The act of yawning or gaping. 

OS-CU-LA/TION, a. [L. osculatio.) In geometry, the con- 
tact between any given curve and its osculatory circle, 
that is, a circle of the same curvature with the given curve. 

OS €U-LA-TO-RY, a. An osculatory circle, in geomet. , ie 
a circle having the same curvature with any curve at any 
given point. 

OSCU-LA-TO-RY, n. In church history, atablet or buard, 

with the picture of Christ or the virgin, &c. 

O SIER, (Ozher) n. (Fr. osier.) A willow or water- willow, 
cr the twig of the willow used in making baskets. 

O2'MA-ZOME, a. [Gr. oopm and (wyos.} A substance of 
an aromatic flavor, obtained frum the tlesh of the ox. 

OS'MI-UM, 2. (Gr. ocun.) A metal recently dwscovered, 
ant contained in the ore of platinum. 

Or MUND, x. A plant, or a genus of plants, moonwort. 

OF N A-BURG, (07n-burg) nA species of eoarse Mnen im- 

orted from Osnaburg, in Germany. 

OS PRAY, ». | L. ossifraga.] The sea-eagie. 

OSS, v. i. To offer; to try ; to essay ; to set about a thing. 
North of England. 

OS8'SE-LET, n. [Fr.] A hard substance growing on the 
inside of a horse’s knee, arnong the small boner. 

O8 NEOUS, (osh’e-us) a. [L. osseus.} Bony ; resembling 
bone. 

O8 =1-€LE, 2. [L. ossiculum.} A small bone. /7older. 

OS-s1F/ER-QUS, a. ie and fero.} Producing or fur 
ni-hing hones. Buckland. 

O8-SIFIE, a. [L. us and facio.}) Having power to oasify 
or change carneous and membranons substancea tw bh-ne 

O8-S1-FL-€A‘TION, a. 1. The change or process of changine 
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from flesh or other matter of antmal bodies into a bony 
substance. 2 ‘The formation uf bones in animala. 

OSSI-FIED. pp Converted into bone, or a hard substance 


like bone. 
OS'SI-FRAGE, an. (L. ossifraya.] The ospray or sea-ea- 


le. 

OSS-PE v.t. [L. os and facio.} To form bone; to 
change from a soft aniinal substance into bone, or convert 
into a substance of the hardness of bones. 

AS'SI-F¥Y, v. i. To become bone ; to change from soft mag- 
ter into a substance of bony hardness. 

OS-SIV-O-ROUS, a. [L. os and vere.) Feeding on bones ; 
eating bones. Derham. 

OS:SU-A-RY, x. [L. ossuarium.) A charnel house; a 
place where the bones of the dead are deposited. 

OST, or OUST, 2. A kiln for drying hops or malt. Dict. 


Eng. 

08-TEN-SLBILT-TY, nx. The quality or state of appearing 
or being shown. 

OS-TEN-SI-BLE, a. [It. opiate 1. That may be 
shown ; proper or intended to be shown. 2. Plausible ; 
aa bao 3. Appearing ; seeming ; shown, declared or 
avowed. 

08-TEN SI-BLY, adv. In appearance ; in a manner that is 
declared or pretended. Walsh. 

OS-TEN'SIVE, a. [Fr.] Showing ; oxbibiting. 

OS TENT, x. [ue ustentum.] 1. Appearance; air; man- 
per ; mien ; [little used.) 2. Show ; manifestation ; token ; 
[tuttle used.] 3. A prodigy ; @ portent; any thing omt- 
nous ; ee used.| Dryden. 

tOSTEN-TATE, v.t. [L. ostento.] ‘To make an ambitious 
display of ; to show or exhibit boastingly. ; 

OS-TEN-TATION, x. [L. ostentutio.] 1. Outward show 
orappearance. 2. Ambitious display ; vain show. 3. A 
show or spectacle , lobe] 

OS-TEN-TA TIOUS, a. I. Making a display from vant 
boastful ; fond of presenting one’s endowments or wor 
to another in an advantageous light. 2. Showy ; gaudy ; 
intended for vain display. 

OS-TEN-TA'TIOUS-LY, ado. With vain display ; boast- 


fully. 

Os-TEN-TA'TIOUS-NESS, ». Vain display; vanity ; 
boast fulneas. 

O-TEN-TA‘TOR, z. 
aboaster. [ Little us 

0S-TENT'OUS, a. Fon 
Feltham. 

OS-TE-O-ECOL'LA, )} 2. 

Os'TE-O-€0L, ate of lime, a fossil. 

OS TE-O-COPE, x. [Gr. ocrsov and xoros.) Pain in the 
bones ; a violent fixed pain in any part of a bone. 

OS-TE-OL/O-GER, } x. One who describes the bones of 

OX TE-OL/O-GIST, 4 animals. 

0S-TE.O-LOGIE a. Pertain..© to a description of 

OS TE-O-LOG'I-GAL, } the bones. 

OS TE-O-LOGI-CAL-LY, adv. According .> osteology. 

OS-TE-OL’/O-GY, 2. [Gr. oorcov and Aoyos.} 1. A descrip- 
tion of the bones; that part of anatomy which vusats of 
the bones. 2. The system of animal bones. 

OS TI-A-RY, n (L. ostum.) The mouth or opening by 
which a river discharges its waters. Brown, 

OST LER. See Hostier. 

OST'LER-Y. See Hostumary. 

OSTMEN, ». plu. Eastmen; Danish settlers in Ireland, 
so called. Lytticton. 

OSTRA-CISM. an. [Gr. oorpaxiopos.) 1. In Grecian an- 
tqwity, a method of banishment by the people of Athens. 
2. Banishment ; expulsion ; separation. Hanalton. 

O&TRA-CITE, n. (Gr. Adhead tase An oyster shell in its 
furnsi) state, or a stone formed in the shell. 

WSTRA LIZE, v.t. To banish by the pupular voice. 

us TRICH, x. es aufruche.}] A fow! constituting a dis- 
tinct genus, the scruthio, being the largest of all fowls. 

umage is elegant, and much used in ornamental 
and showy dress. 

UT-A-COUS'TIE, a. (Gr. wra and axovw.] Assisting the 
sense of hearing. 

UT-A-€OUS TIE, 

OT-A-COUSTI-EON, 

OFH'ER, a. (Sax. other ; G. oder.] 
ferent ; not this or these. 2. Not this, but the contrary. 
3. Noting something besides. 4. Correlative to each, and 
applicable to any number of individuals. 5. Opposed to 
suiac, 6. The next. 7. The third part.—Other ia used 
as a substitute for a noun, and in this use has the plural 
number, and the sign of the exsive case.— The other 
day, at a certain time past, not distant but indefinite ; not 
long ago. 

OFH ER-GATES, adv. In another manner. 
bFHER-GUISE, adv. Faia and guise.] Of another kind. 
pot fen ade othergucss.} 
‘ER- ERE, adv. [other and where.) tp some other 
place ; or in other places. Ailton. 


-] One who makes a vain show ; 
-] Sher wood. 
of making a show. [Little used.) 


(Gr. ooreoy and «odXa.} A carbon- 


an. An instrument to facilitate hear- 
ing. Grew. 
1. Not the same ; dif- 
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OFEFER-WHTL adv. [other and while. other 

OTH/ER.W LILES, oa a 

O'FH'ER-WISE, adv. [other and wise.] 1. In a different 
manuer. 2. By other causes. 3. [n other respects. 

OT'O-MO, n. A fowl of the lagopus kind. 

OTTER, or AT‘ TAR, ». The eseential oil o¢ essence of 

_ roses. Asiat. Res. 

OTTER, n. (Sax. uter, otor, or otter ; G. otter.) An amphi!+ 

_ ious quaamiped that feeds on fish. 

OTTER, ». The name of a coloring substance. 

OT'TU-MAN, a Designating something that pertains tothe 
Turks or to their government. 

OT’TO-MAN, a. A kind of couch. 

OU'BAT, or OU'BUST, «. A sort of caterpillar. Dice. 

OUCH, n. 1. A bezil or socket in which a precious stone 
ree is set. 2. The blow given by a boar’s tusk; 

00s. 

OUG ir. See Avant, the true orthography. 

OUGHT, (awt) v. imperfect. [This word seems to be the 
preterit tense of the original verb to owe, that is, Sax. 
agan, Goth. aigan. But ought, as used, ia irregular, bein 
used in all persons both in the present and past tenses. 
1. To be held or bound in duty or moral obligation. 2. 
To be necessary ; to behoove. 3. To be fit or expedient 
ina moral view. 4. Asa participle, owed ; being indebt- 
ed to; [obs.] Dryden. 5. In Chauccr’s time, it was used 
impersonally. 

OU'MER, n. [Fr. ombre.] The shade. Grose. 


OUNCE, (ouns) n. [L. uncia; Fr. once.) 1. A weight, 


the twelfth part of a pound troy, and the sixteenth of a 
pus avoirdupois. 2. An animal of the genus felis. See 
NCE. 


tOUND'ED, | a. (Fr. onde; L. unda.} Waving. Chan- 
tOUNDING, § cer. 
eee (oof y) x. [Teut. aug.] A fairy; a goblin; an 


elf. 

t OUPH'EN, \oofen) a. Elfish. Shak. 

OUR, a. (Sax. ure.] 1. Pertaining or belonging to us; as, 
our country. 2. Ours, which is primarily the possessive 
case of cur, is never used as an adjective, but as a substi- 
tute for the adjective and the noun to which it belongs ; 
as, your house is on a plain; ours is on a hill. 

OU-RA-NOG‘RA-PHY, n. (Gr. ovpavos and ypagw.} A de- 
scription of the heavens. //ust. Roy. Sucicty. 

OUR-SELF,, pron. reciprocal. [our and self.) This is added 
after we and us, and sometimes is used without either for 
musclf, in the regal style only ; an, we ourself will follow. 


Shak. 

OUR-SELVES', plu. of ourself. We or us, not others; 
added to we, by way of emphasis or opposition. 

OUSE, (002) n. [for ooze.) ‘Vanner’s bark. Ainsworth. 

GUSIEL, (o0/z1) xn. |Vesrs osle.} The blackbird, a species of 
the genus turdus. Shak. 

OU'SEN, 2. Oxen. Grose. 

OUST, vo. t. [Fr. Oter, for ouster.] 1. To take away ; to 
remove, 2. To eject ; to disseize. 

OUST'ED, pp. Taken away ; removed ; ejected. 

OUST'ER, n. Amotion of possession; disseizin; dispos 
session; ejection. Blackstone.—Ouster le main, [ouster 
and Fr. le main.] A delivery of lands out of the bands of 
a guardian, or out of the king’s hands; ora judgment 

iven for that ag phar Blackstone. 

OUST'ING, ppr. Taking away ; removing ; ejecting. 
OUT, adr. (Sax. ut: D. wit.) 1. Without; on the outside, 
not within; on the exterior or beyond the limits of an 
inclosed place or given line ; opposed to in or within. 3. 
Abroad ; not at home. 3. In a state of disclosure or dis- 
covery. 4. Not concealed. 5. Ina state of extinction 
6. In a state of being exhausted. 7. Ina state of destitu- 
tion. 8. Not in office or employment. 9. Abruad or from 
home, in a party, at church, in a parade, &c. 10. Tuthe 
end. Dryden. 11. Loudly ; without restraint. 12. Not 
in the hands of the owner. 13. In an error. 14. Ata 
loss; in a puzzle. 15. Uncovered; with clothes torn. 
16. Away, so as to consume. 17. Deficient; having ex- 
pended. 18. It is used as an ezclamatiyn with the force 
of command ; away ; begone.—Out upon yo, out upon it, 

expressions of dislike or contempt. ; 
OUT of. In this connection, vut may be considered as‘ an 
adverh, and “f as a preposition. 1. Proceeding from, as 
produce. 2. From or proceeding from a place, or the tn- 
terior of a place. 3. Beyond. 4. From, noting taking or 
derivation. 5. Not in, noting extraordinary exertion. 6. 
Not in, noting exclusion, dismission, departure, absence 
or dereliction. 7. Not in, noting unfitness or improprie- 
ty. & Not within, noting extraordinary delay. 9. Not 
within; abroad, 10. From, noting copy from an origi- 
nal. 11. From, noting rescue or liberation. 12. Not in, 
noting deviation, exorbitance or irregularity. 13. From, 
noting dereliction or departure. 14. From, noting loss or 
change of state. 15. Not according to, noting deviation. 
16. Beyond ; not within the limits of. 17. Noting loss or 
exhaustion. 18. Noting loss. 19. By means of 20. In 
consequence of, noting the motive, source or res#on.— Ong 
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of hand, immediately, as that is easily used whieh bs ready 
in the hand.—Out of print denotes that a book is not in 
market, or to be purchased, the copies printed having 
been all sold. 
OUT, z. t. To eject ; to expel ; to deprive by expulsion. 
OUT-ACT’, o. 8. ‘To do beyond ; w exceed in act. 
OUT-BAL’‘ANCE, v. t. To outweigh ; to exceed in weight 
or effect. Dryden. 
OUT-BAR,, v. t. To shut out by bars or fortification. 
OUT-BID’, v. ¢. To bid more than another. Pope. 


OUT-BID! 
OUT-BIDDEN, | pp. Exceeded in the price offered. 


OUT-BID'DER, a. One that outbids. 

OUT-BID DING, ppr. Bidding a price beyond another. 

OUT-BLOWN’, pp. Inflated ; swelled with wind. 

OUT. BLUSH, v. t. To exceed in rosy color. Shipman, 

OU T'BORN, a. Foreign ; not native. | Little used.] 

OUT'BOUN. D, a. Destined or proceeding from a country or 
harbur to a distant country or port. 

OUT-BRAVE’, vr. te. 1. ‘To beur down by more daring or 
insolent conduct. 2 To exceed in splendid appear- 


ance. 

OUT-BRAZ'EN, v. t. To bear down with a brazen face or 
impudence. 

OUTBREAK, a. A bursting forth ; eruption. Shak. 

OUT BREAK-ING, rz. That which bursts forth. 

OUT-BREAFPHE!, o. t. 1. ‘To weary by baving better 
breath. Shak. 3. To expire. Spenser. 

OUT-BUD, ze. i. To sprout forth. Spenser. 

OUT-BUTLD, (out-hild’) v. ¢. To exceed in building, or in 
durability of building. 

OUT-BUKN), ov. t. To exceed in burning or flaming. 

OUT-€ANT!', vo. ¢. To surpass in eauting. Pope. 

OUT'CART, pp. or a. Cast out; thrown away; rejected 
as useless. Spenser. 

OUT'€AST, n. One who is cast ont or expetled ; an exile ; 
one driven from home or country. Js. xvi. 

OUT-CEPT’, for except. B. Jonson, 

UT-ELIMB’, cv. t. To climb beyond. Darenant. 
OUT-COM'PASS, v. t. ‘To exceed due bounds. 
OUT-€RAFT’, vc. t. To exceed in cunning. Skak. 
OUTCRY, x. 1. A vehement or loud cry ; cry of distress. 

2. Clamor; noisy opposition or detestation. 3. Sale at 

blic auction. Amsuorth. 

OUT-DAR E', 0. t. To dare or venture beyond. Shak. 
OUT-DATE/, v. t. To antiquate. ffummund., i 
UT DO, v. t.; pret. outdid ; pp. outdone. To excel ; to sar- 

mss ; to perform beyond another, Sicift. 

OUT_BOING, ppr. Excelling ; surpassing in performance. 

OUT-DO ING, a. Excess in performance. Pope. 

OUT-DONE’, pp. of outdo. 

OUT-DRINK’, v. t. To exceed in drinking. Donne. 

OUT-DWELL, »v. t. To dwell or stay beyond. Shak. 

OUT'ER, a. (comp. of out.) Being on the outside ; external ; 
opposed to inner. 

OUT'ER, x. Dispossession. Clayton. 

UT’ER-LY, ado. Towards the outside. Grew. 
OUT'ER-MORT, a. [super!. from outer.) Being on the ex- 

treme external part; remotest from the midst. 

OUT-FACE’, v. t. To brave ; to bear down with an impos- 

ing front or with impudence ; to stare down. 

OUT'FALL, x. A fall of water; a canal. 

OUT-FAWN’, v.t Toexceed in fawning or adulation. 

OUT-FEAST’, v. t. To exceed in feasting. Taylor. 
OUT-FEAT*, r. ¢. To surpuss in action or exploit. 
UT'PIT, 2. A fitting out, as of a ship fora voyage ; usu- 

ally in the plural, outfits, the expenses of equipping and 
furnishing a ship for a voyage. 

OUT-FLANK’, v. t. To extend the flank of one army be- 

ond that of another. 

OUT-FLY’, v. t. To fly faster than another ; to advance be- 
fore in flight or progress. Garth. 

OUT-FOOL’, c. t. To exceed in folly. Young. 

OUT'FORM, a. External appearance. B. Jonson. 

OUT-FROWN), 2. t. To frown down; to overbear by 
frowning. Skak. 

OUT GATE, nx. An outlet ; a passage outward. 

OUT-GEN’ER-AL, vt. ¢. To exceed in generalship ; to 
aul advantage over by superior military skill. Chester- 

eld, 

ol T-GIvE, (out-giv’) v. ¢. To surpass in giving. den. 

OUT-GO, v. t. 1. To go beyond ; to advance a go- 
ing; to go faster. 2. To surpass; to excel. 3. To cir- 
cumvent; tooverreach. 

OUTGOING, ppr. Going beyond. 

OUT'GO-ING, x. 1. The act of going out. 2. The state of 
going out. bs. ixv. 3. Utmost border; extreme limit. 
Josh, xvi. 

OUT-GRIN|, o. t. To surpass in grinning. Addison. 

OUT-GROW,, v.t. 1. To surpass in growth. 2. To grow 
too great or too old for any thing. 

OUT-GROWN’, pp. of eutgrow. 

OUT'GUARD, n. A gnard at a distance from the main 
body of an army ; or a guard at the farthest distance. 
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OUT-HER‘OD, v. t. To surpass in enormity, absurdity os 
cruelty. Beddoes. 

OUT‘ HOUSE, n. A small house or building at a littl ui 
tance from the main house. 

OUT'ING, n. 1. A guing from home. Cheshire dialect. 2 
An airing. Craven dialect. 

OUT-JEST’, v. t. To overpower by jesting. Shak. 

OUT-JUG‘GLE, wv. t. To surpass in juggling. Hail. 

OUT-KNAVE,, (out-nave’) rv. t. To surpass in knavery. 

t OUT’LAND, a. [Sax. de.) Foreign. Strutt, 

t OUT’LAND-ER, nx. A foreigner; not a native. Hood. 

OUT-LAND'ISH, a. (Sax. utlendise ; out and land.) 1. 
Foreign ; not native. 2. Born or produced in the interior 
country, or among rude people ; hence, vulgar ; rustic ; 
rade ; clownish. 

OUT-LAST', rv. t. To last longer than something else ; ta 
exceed in duration. Bacon. 

OUT'LAW, n. [Sax. utlaga; owt and law.) A person ex- 
cluded from the benefit of the law, or deprived of its pro- 
tection. 

OUT LAW, v. t. (Sax. utlagian.] To deprive of the bene~ 
fit and pestection of law ; to proscribe. 

OUT’LAWED, pp. Excluded from the benefit of law. 

OUT‘LAW-ING, ppr. Depriving of the benefit of law. 

OUT'LAW-RY, x. The putting a man out of the protectic-n 
of law, or the process by which a man is deprived of that 
protection: Blackstone, 

OUT LAY, a. A laying out or expending ; expenditure. 

OUT-LEAP, v. t. To leap beyond ; to pass by leaping. 

OUT'LEAP, n. Sally ; flight; escape. Lucke. 

OUT'LET, n. Passage outward ; the place or the means By 
which any thing escapes or is discharged. 

OUT'LIEK-ER, a. In ships, a small piece of timber fasten- 
ed tu the top of the poop. 

OUT-LIF’, er. t. To exceed in lying. Mall. 

OUT'LI-ER, ». One who does not reside in the place with 
which his office or duty connects him. 

OUT LINE, a. 1. Contour; the line by which a figure 
is defined ; the exterior ine. 2. The first sketch of a 
eure. 3. ade Malia sketch of any scheme or design. 

OUT'LINFE, v. ¢. To draw the exterior line; to delineate ; 
to sketch. 

OUT-LIVE’, (ont-liv’) v. ¢. I. To live beyond ; to survive ; 
to live after something has ceased. Dryden. 2. To live 
better or to better purpose. Scott. 

OUT-LIV’ER, n. A survivor. 

OUT-LOOK', r. t. 1. To face down; to browbeat. 2. To 
select ; (obs. 

OUT'LOOK, a. Vigilant watch ; foresight. Young. 
OUT'LOPE n. An excursion. Florio. 

OUT-LUSTER’ cP t. To excel in brightneas. Stak. 

OUT-LYING, a. 1. Lying or being at a distance from the 
ela body or design. 2. Being on the exterior or fron- 
ier. 

OUT-MARCH/, ». t. To march faster than ; to march so as 
to leave behind. Clarendon. 

OUT-MEAS'URE, (out-mezhlur) v. & To exceed in meas- 
ure or extent. Brown, 

OUT'!MOST, a. Farthest outward; most remote from the 
middle. Milton. 

t OUT-NAME/, pv. t. To exceed in naming or describing. 

OU'T-NU M'BER, rc. t. To exceed 1n number. 

OUT-PACE’, v. t. To outgo; to leave behind. Chapman. 

Pe ee MOUR, v. t=. To exceed in keeping mmtreas- 
es. Shak. 

OUT'PAR-ISH, rz. A perish lying without the walls, or on 
the border. Graunt. 

OUT‘PART, x. A part remote from the centre or main past. 


Ayliffe. 

out. ASS’, v. t. To pass beyond ; to exceed in progress. 

OUT-POISE!, (uut-poiz!) ». t. To outweigh. Howell. 

OUT’PORCH, m An entrance. Milton. 

OUT'PORT, a. A port at some distance from the city of 
London. Ash. 

OUT’POST, x. 1. A post or station without the limits of a 
camp, or ata distance from the main body of an army. 
2. The troops placed at such a station. 

OUT-POUR’, r. t. 1. To puur out ; to send forth ina stream. 
Milton, 2. To effuse. 

OUT’ POUR-ING, xn. A pouring out; effusion. Afilrer. 

OUT-PRAY', rv. t. To exceed in prayer or in earnestness of 
entreaty. Srott. 

OUT-PREACH!, n. t. To surpass in preaching ; to produce 
more effect in inculcating lessons or truth. J. T'r wselall. 

OUT-PRIZE, v. t. To exceed in value or estimated worth 

OUT’RAGE 1. t. (Fr. outrager.] To treat with violence 
and wrong ; to abuse by mide or insolent language ; to im 
ure by rough, sade treatment of any kind. 

OUT'RAGFE, r. i. Tu commit exorbitances ; to be guilty ot 
violent rudeness. Ascham. 


OUT'RAGE, n. [Fr.] Injurtons violence offered to persone 


or things ; excessive abuse ; wanton mischief. 
OUT-RAIGEOUS, a. (It. oltre ygi so; Fr. oufra wewy. yf 


t Obsolete. 
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Violent ; furtous ; exorbitant; exceeding all bounds of 
moderation. 2. Excessive ; exceeding reason or decen- 
cy. 3. Enormous; atrocious. 4. Tumuituous; turbu- 


ent. 
OUT-RA'GEOUS-LY, edo. With great violence ; Curivus- 
i excessively. South. 
OUT-RA'GEOU NESS, «. Fury ; violence ; enonnity. 
OUT-RAZE’, o. t. To raze to extermination. Sandys. 
OU-TRB’, (oo-tra') a. [Fr.] Being out of the common course 
or limite ; extravagant. Geddes. 
OUT-REACH/, v. t. To go or extend beyond. Brown. 
OUT-REA/SON, ov. & To excel or surpass in reasoning. 
OUT-RE€K’ON, o.¢. To exceed in assumed cumputation. 
a aaa (out-rine’) v. ¢. To reign through the whole 


of. 

tea e. @ To pass by riding ; to ride faster than. 
Hal 

OUT-RIDE’, v. «. To travel about on horseback, or in a ve- 
hicle. Addi 

OUT RID-ER, 2. 1. A summoner whose office is to cite 
men before the sheriff ; {os.] 2 One who travels about 
on horseback. 3. An attending servant, 

OUT RIG-GER, wn. In seamen’s language, & strong beam 
fixed on the aide of a ship, and projecting from it, in order 
to secure the masts in the operation of careening. 

OUTRIGHT, ado. 1. Immediately ; without delay al 
once. Arbuthnot. 2. Completely. Addison. 

OUT-RI'VAL, v. ¢. To surpass in excellence. Addison. 

OUT-ROAR’, v. t. To exceed in roaring. Shak. 

OUT'RO DE, x. An excursion. | .Wacc. xv. 

OUT-B ‘,v.t. Toeradicate ; to extirpate. Rowe. 

OUT-RUN!, oe. t. L To exceed in running ; to leave behind 
in running. Dryden. 2. To exceed. 

OUT-SAIL/, v. t. To eal faator than ; to leave dehind in 
sailing. Reroome. 

{UOUT-RE APE’, xn. Power of escaping. Chapman. 

OUT-SECORN', v. t. To bear down or confront by con- 
tempt ; to deapise. 

OUT-S€O UR‘INGS, wn. [out and scour.) Substances wash- 
ed or scoured out. Buckland. 

OUTSELI/, v.¢. 1. To exceed in amount of sales. 2. 
To exceed in the prices of things sold. 3. To gain a high- 


er Beige 
OUTSET, n. Beginning ; first entrance on any business. 


OUT-SHINF’, v. t. 1. Tosend forth brightness or lustre. 
2 To excel in lustre or excellence. Addison. 


OUT-BHOOT", v. t. 1. To exceed in shooting. Dryden. 2. 


To shoot beyond. Norris. 
OUT-SHUT,, v. t. To Shut out or exclude. Donne. 
OLT-SIDE’, ». 1. The externat part of a thing ; the part, 

end or side which forms the surface or superficies. 2. 

Superficial appearance; exterior. 3. Person; external 

man. 4. T'be part or place that lies without or beyond 

aninclosure. 5. The utmost. 

OUT-SIN’, v. t To sin beyond. Killingbeck. 

UT-SIT’, v. t. To sit beyond the time of any thing. 
OUT-SKIP!, v. t. To avoid by tlight. B. Jonson. 
OUT'ISKIRT, n. Border ; outpost ; suburb. Clarendon. 
OUT-SLEEP’, v.t. To sleep beyond. Shak. 

OUT-SOAR‘, v. t Tosvar beyond. Gor. of pelts! teas 
OUT-SOU , v0. & To surpass tn sound. /iam 
ir ace v.t. Tos 


OUT-SPORT", v. t. To sport beyond ; to outdo in sporting. 

OUT-SPREAD,, wv. t. To extend ; to spread ; to diffuse. 

OUT-STAND*, v. t. 1. To resist effectually ; to withstand ; 
to sustain without yielding; [/.u.] Woodward. 2. To 
Mand beyond the rtime. Shak. 

ead e.& To project outwards from the main 


y. 
OLTSTANDING, ppr. 1. Resisting effectually; [i. «.] 
2, Projecting outward. 3. Not collected ; unpaid. Ham- 


itton, 
OUT-STARE’, v. t. To face down; to browbeat ; to out- 
face with ehrostary: Shak. 
OUT-STEP’, v. t. To step or go beyond ; to exceed. 
OUT-STORM’, ov. t. To overbear by storming. J. Barlow. 
OUT STREET, n. A street in the extremities of a town. 
OUTSTRETCH, v. ¢t. To extend ; tostretch or spread out ; 
toexpand. Milton. 
UUT-STRIDE’, v. t. To surpass in striding. B. Jonson. 
OUT-STRIP’, v.t. To outgo; to outrun; to advance be- 


something beyond ; to exceed. 


ond. 
oCT-SWEAR!, v.t. To exceed in swearing ; to overpower 
by swearing. Shak. 
OUT SWEET'EN, wv. t. To exceed in sweetness. Shak. 
OUCT-SWELL/, v.t. To overflow ; to exceed in swelling. 
OUT-TAKE!, prep. Except. Gower. 
UT-TALK’, (out-tawk’') r. ¢. To overpower by talking ; tu 
exceed in talking. Shak. 
OUT-THROW’, cv. ¢. To throw out or beyond. Swift. 
OUT-TONGUE’, (out-tung’) v.t. To bear down by talk, 
clamor or noise. Shak. 
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tOUT-TOP , v. t. To overtop. Williams. 

OUT-VALUE, ». t. To exceed in price or value. Boyle 

OUT-VEN’OM, v. ¢. To exceed in poison. Shak. 

OUT-VIE’, v. ¢. To exceed ; to surpasa. Addison. 

OUT-VIL'LAIN, rc. t. To exceed in villainy. Shak. 

tOUT-VOICE’, v. t. To exceed in roaring or clamor. 

OUT-VOTE’, v. t. Toexceed in the number of votes given , 
to defeat by plurality of suffrages. Souta. 

OUT-WALK’, (out-wawk’) v.¢. 1. ‘To walk faster than ; 
to leave behind in walking. 2. To exceed the walking 
of a spectre. 

OUT'W ALL, x. 1. The exterior wall of a building or for 

. 2. Superficial appearance. Shak. 

OUT'WARD, a [Sax wtweard, or uteweard.) 1. Exter- 
nal ; exterior ; forming the superficial part. External ; 
visible ; opposed to inward. 3. Extrinsic ; adventitious, 
4. Foreign ; not intestine ; as an outwurd war; [obs.] 5. 
Tending to the exterior part.—6. In Scripture, civil ; pub- 
lic. 1 Chron. xxvi.—7. Ln theology, carnal ; fleshly ; cor 

al ; not spiritual. 

OUT WARD, n. External form. Shak. 

OUT'WARD, or OUT’' WARDS, adv. 1. To the outer 
parts ; tending or directed towards the exterior. 2. From 
@ port or country. 

OUT’'WARD-BOUND’, 4. Proceeding from a port or 


country, 
OUT’ W ARD-LY, ado. 1. Externally ; opposed to inwardly. 
2. In appearance ; not sincerely. 
OUT-WARH!, r. t. To wash out; to cleanse from. [L. «.] 
OUT-WATCH), t. ¢. To surpass in watching. B. Jonson. 
OUT-WEAR’, v.t. 1. To wear out; [ods.] 2 To pase 
tediously tothe end. 3. To last longer than something 


OUT-WEED*, u. t. To weed out; to extirpate. 

OUT-WEEP’, v.¢t. To exceed in weeping. Dryden. 

OUT-WEIGH;, (out-w’) o.¢. 1. To exceed in weight. & 
To exceed in value, influence or importance. 

t OUT-WELLU, vc. ¢. or i. To pour vut. Spenser. 

OUT-WENT", pret. of outyo. 

OUT-WHORE’, r. ¢. To exceed in lewdness, Pope. 

t OUT-WIN’, v. t. To get out of. Spenser. 

OUT-WIND*, v. t. To extricate by winding ; to unloose. 

OUT-WING', v. t. To muve faster on the wing ; to out 
strip. Garth. 

OUT-WIT', v. ¢. To surpass in design or stratagem; to 
overreach ; to defeat by superior ingenuity. 

OUT'WORK, x. The part of a fortification most remote 
from the main fortress or citadel. Bacon. 

OUT-WORN’, pp. Worn out ; consumed by use. 

OUT-WORTH,, v. t. To exceed in value. Shak. 

OUT-WREST, (out-rest’) r,t. To extort; to draw from 
or forth by violence. Spenser. 

OUT-WRITE’, (out-rite!) 0. ¢. To surpass in writing. 

OUT-WROUGHT,, (out-rawt’) pp. Outdone ; exceeded in 
act or efficacy. 

OUT-ZA'NY, v.t. To exceed in buffvonery. 

OVAL, a. (Fr. ovale; L. vrum.] 1, Of the sbape or figure 
of an egg ; oblong ; curvilinear; resembling the longitu- 
dinal section of an egg. It is sometimes synonymous 
with elliptical, 2. Pertaining to eggs , done in the egg. 

OVAL, n. A body or figure in the shape of an egg. Watts. 

O-VA'RLOUB, a. Consisting of eggs. Thomson. 

O/VA-RY, an. (Fr. ovaire ; iL. orarium.] The part of a fe- 
male animal in which the eggs are formed or lodged ; or 
the part in which the fetus is supposed to be formed. 

f 

OV A-TED, a. (L. ovatus.] Egg-ehaped. 

O'VATE-LANCE-O-LATE, a. Having something of the 
form of an one and a fance, inclining to the latter. 

OVATE-SUBIC-LATE, a. Having something of the form 
of an egg and an awl. ra! 

O-VA'ITION, x. [L. ovatio.}] In Roman antiguity, a lesser 
triumph. 

OV ‘A-TO_OB/LONG a. Oblong in the shape of an egg, of 
with the end lengthened, Martyn. 

OV'EN, (uv/n) x. (Sax., G. ofen; D. oven; Dan 
arch of brick or stone work, for baking bread 
things for food. 

CIVER, prep. (Sax. ober, ofer ; Goth. xfar ; G. Uber; D., 
Dan. over.) 1. Across ; from side to side. 2. Above in 
place or position ; opposed to below. 3. Above, denoting 
superiority in excellence, dignity or value. 4. Abuve in 
authority, implying the right or power of superintending 
or governing ; opposed to under. 5. Upon the surface or 
whole surface ; through the whole extent. 6. Upon. 7. 
During the whole time ; from beginning to end. 8, Above 
the top ; covering ; immersing.— Over, iu poetry, is often 
contracted into o’er. 

OVER, adv. 1. From side to side ; as, a board a foot over. 
2. On the opposite side. 3. From one to another by 

ng. 4. From one cosntry to enitbet b eam ek ce 
On the surface. 6. Above the top. ¢. M10 
quantity assigned ; beyond a limit. 8. Throughout ; from 
beginning to end ; completely. 
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Over end over, repeatedly ; once and again. Harte.—Over 
again, once more; with repetition. Jryder.—Over and 
abuce, besides; beyond what is supposed or linited.— 
Orer ayainst, opposite ; in front. dddeon.—Orer w used 
witb rolling or turning from side to side ; as, to turn over. 
—Tv give uvcer. 1. To ceas% from. 2 ‘fo eonsider as in 
a hopeless state.— Over, in compusition, denotes spreading, 
covering above, as in overcast, overflow ; oF acruss, as, to 
everhear ; or above, a8, to urcrhang ; or turning, changing 
sides, as in yverturx ; Or, more generally, beyond, imply- 
ing excess or superiority, as in oreruct, overcume. 

O'VER, v. t. To get over. Peyge. 

VER, a. 1. Past. 2. Upper, covering. 
©VERB-A-BOUND, v. i. ‘To abound more than enough ; to 

be superabundant. Pope. 

6 VER-AtCT’, v. &. To act or perform to excess. 

O-V ER-ACT’, c. 3. To act more than is necessary. 

O-VER-AG'I-TATE, v.t. Tu agitate or discuss beyond 
what is expedient. Hall. 

© VER-ALLS, xn. A kind of trowsers. 

O-VER-ANX TOUR, a. Anxious to excess. 

O-VER-ARCH’, ov. t. To arch over; to cover with an arch. 

O-VER-A\VE!, (o-ver-aw’) v. t. To restrain by awe, fear or 
superior influence. Spenser. 

GO-VER-BAL'ANCE, rv. t. To weigh down; to exceed in 
weight, value or importance. 

c VER-BALIANCE, 2. Excess of weight or vatue : some- 
thing more than an equivalent. Locke. 

O-VER-BAT TLE, a. ‘Soo troitful ; exuberant. 
VER-BEAK , r,t. To bear down , to repress; to subdue. 

O-VER-BEAR ING, por. 1. Bearing down; repressing. 
2. a. Haughty and dogmatical ; disposed or tending to 
repress or subdae by insolence or cifrontery. 

O-VER-BEND, cot. To bend or streteh to excess. 

O-VER-BIIPY, cot. 1. To bid or offer beyond. 2. ‘To bid or 
offer more than an equivalent. 

OVER-BLOW, vr. i. 1. ‘To blow with too much violenee ; 
@ seaman’s ee 2. To bluw over, or be past its vio- 


lence ; [vds. 

O-VER-BLOW', ». t. To blow away ; to dissipate by wind. 

O-VER-BLOWAN!, pp. Blown by and gone ; blown away ; 
driven by ; past. Dryden. 

O-VER-BOARD!, ado. [orer, and Fr. bord.] Out of a ship 
or from on board ; as, to fall ererbuard. 

O-VER-BROW!, c. t. To bang over. Collins, 

O-VER-BUTLT’, (o-ver-bilt’) pp. Built over. Ailton. 
O-VER-BULK’, 0. t. ‘Tu oppress by bulk. Shak. 
VER-BUR'DEN, ».¢. To load with two great weight. 

O-VER-BUR -DENED, pp. Overloaded, 

O-VER-RUSNS oot. To burn too much, Mortimer, 

OVER-BUSY, (o-ver-biz zy) a. Too busy ; officions. 

VER-BUQ, rot. To buy at too dear a rate. Dryden. 

VER-EANO-PY, 0. t. To cover as with a canopy. 

VER-CARE, n. Excessive care or anxiety. Dryden. 

VER-CARE/FUL, a. Careful to excess. 

O-VER-CAR'RY, v. t. To carry too far; to carry or urge 
beyond the proper point. Huyrard. 

O-VER-CAST, c.t. 1. To cloud; to darken; to cover 
with gloom. 2. To cast or compute at woo high a rate ; to 
Fate toa high. 3. To sew over. 

= ER-CAST!, pp. Clouded ; overspread with clouds or 
gloom. 

OVER-EAT/TIOUS, a. Cautious or prident to excess. 

O-VERCHARGE, 0. t. L. To charge or load to excess ; to 
eloy , to oppress. 2. To eruwd tou mach. 3. To burden. 
4. To fill to excess; to surcharge. 5. To load with too 
great a charge. 6. To charge too munch ; to enter in an 
account More than is just. 

OVER-CUARGE, 2. 1. An excessive load or burden. 2. 
A charge in an account of more than is just. 3. A charge 
bevond what is proper. 

O-VER-CLIMB!, ©. t. To climb over. Surrey. 

OVER €LOUD!, v.t. To cover or overspread with clouds. 

O-VERK-CLOY', v. t. To fill beyond satiety. Shak. 

O-VER-COLD, a. Cold to excess. Wiseman, 

O-VER-€OM BE, v. ft. 12. Tu conquer ; to vanquish ; to sub- 
duc. 2. To surmount ; to get the better of. 3. To uver- 
flow ; to surcharge ; fobs.) 4. To come upon; to in- 
vade phie 

O-VER-COME/, 9. &. To gain the superiority ; to be victo- 
riane, 

O-V ER-COM/ER, 2. One who vanquishes or surmounts. | 

O-VER EOMING-LY, ado. With superiority. .More. 

6-VER-€ON'PL DENCE, n. Excessive confidence. 

O-VER-CORN’, 9. t. To corn to excess, Addison, 

O-VER-€6 UNT!, v. t. To rate above the true value. Shak. 

O-VER-ECOV'ER, v. t. To cover completely. Shak. 

O-VER-E€RED U-LOUS, a. Too apt to believe. Shak 

pean eat c. t. To crow as in triumph. Spenser. 
VER-€0'RI-OUS, a. Curious or nice lo excess. Karon, 

O-VER-DATE!, rv. t. To date beyond the proper periad. 
O-VER-DIGHT!', a. Covered over. Spenser. 
-VER-DIL‘-GENT, a. Diligent to excess, 

6-VER-DO, v. t. 1. To do or perform wo much. 2 To 
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barass ; to fatigue ; to oppress by too much action of labor 
3. To boil, bake or ruast to much. 

O VER-DM5', &. «& ‘To labor tun bard ; to do too much. 

O-VER-DONE!, pp. 1. Overacted; acted to excess. 2 
Wearied or oppressed by too much labor = 3. Huiled, 
baked or roasted too much. 

COVER-DUSE, a. Too great a dose. 

O-VER-DRAW1 ». t. To draw beyond the proper lumits 

O-VER-DRESS’, o. t. To dress to excens 

O-VER-DRINK!, v. t. To drink to excess 

O-VER-DRIVE, ¢.¢. To drive too hard, ur beyond strength 

O-VER-DRY, 0. t. To dry too much. fsurcan. 

O-VER-EAG ER, a. Too eager ; too vehement in desire. 

O-VER-EAG'ER-LY, ado. With excessive cage rness. 

O-VER-EAG'ER-NESS, a. Excess of earnestuess. 

O-VER-EAT!, c.t. To eat Wo excess, 

O-VER-ELIE-GANT, a. Elegant to excess. Johanson. 

O-VER-EMP TY, v. ¢. To make too empty. Carer. 

O-VER-EGE, v.t. 1. To supenntend ; to inspect; [I a. 
2. ‘Tv ubserve ; to remark. Sack. 

OVER-FALL, mn. A cataract; the fall of ariver. Ralegs 

O-VER-FA-TIGUE/, (o-ver-fateeg') 2. Excesnive faugue 

O-VER-FA-TIGUE/, (o-ver-fa-teeg') 0. t. ‘To fatigue & 
excess. 

O-VEK-FEED’, ov. t. To feed to excess. Dryden. 

6-V ER-FILL, ve. t. To fill to excess ; tosurcharge. Dryderx 

O-VER-FLOAT', cv. t. To overtlow ; to inundate. 1/7 yer. 

O-VER-FLOUR ISH, (o-ver-fiur ish) v. ¢. To make exces- 
sive display or flourish. Collter. 

O-VER-FLOW’, v. t. 1. To spread over, as water ; to in- 
undate ; to cover with water or other fluid. 2. To fill 
beyoud the brim. 3. To deluge; looverwhelm, to cover, 
as with numbers. 

O-VER-FLOW’, 7. i. 1. To run over; to swell and run 
over the briin or banks. 2. To be abundant; to abound; 
to exuberale. 

O'VER-FLOW, na. An inundation ; euperabundance. 

O-VER-PLOW ING, ppr. Spreading over, asa fuid , inuz 
dating ; running over the britn or banks. 

O-VER-BLOWIING, a. Abundant; copious , exuberant 

O-VER-FLOWINNG, rv. Exuberance ; copmousness. 

6O-VER-FLOW‘AING-LY, adc. Exuberantly , ip gsent abun- 
dance. Boyle. 

O-VER-FLUSH/, v. ¢. To flush to excess. 

O-VER-FLUSIVED, (o-ver-Husht:) pp. 1. Flushed tw ex- 
cess ; reddened to excesa. 2. bhated to excess. Addinan. 

O6-VER-FLY!, vc. ¢. To pase over or cross by flight. Drydea. 

O-VER-FOR' WARD, a. Forward to excexs. 

6-VER-FOR'WARD-NESS, a. Too great forwardness or 
readiness ; officiousness. /fale. 

O-VER-FRBIGHT,, (o-ver-frate!) ©. t. To load too heavily 
to fill with too great quantity or numbers. 

O-VER-FROIT'FUL, a. ‘Tuo rich; producing superaban- 
dant crops. I/ryden. 
6-VERK-GET', ». t. To rench ; to overtake. Sidacy. 
-VER-GILD, o. ¢. To gild over; to varnish. 

O-VER-GiIRD, rv. ¢. To gird or bind too closely. 

O-VER-GLANCE/, o. t. ‘To glance over; to run over with 
the eye. Shak. 

6-VER-GG, v. t. 1. ‘To exeeed ; to surpass. 2 To cover ; 

abs. 

6-VER-GONE!, pp. Injured ; ruined. Shak. 

O-VER-GORGE!, (o-ver-gorj’) v. t. To gorge to excess. 

O6-VER-GRASS'ED, (o-ver-grast') pp. Overstocked with 

rass; Overgrown With grass. Spenser. 

6-VER-GREAT,, a. iat Shas Locke. 

O-VER-GROW’, v.t. 1. To cover with growth or berbage. 
2. To grow beyond ; to rise above. Murumer. 

6-VER-GROW’, v.i. To grow beyand the ft or natura? 
size. 

O-VER-GROWTH!, x. Exuberant or excessive growth. 

O-VER-HALE’. See OvzernHaut. 

6-VER-HAN‘DLE, v. ¢. To handle too much ; to mentian 
too often. Shak. 

6-VER-HANG,, v.t. 1. To impend or hang over. 2 To 
jut or project over. Afilton. 

O-VER-HANG’, v.%. To jut over. Ailton. 

O-VER-HARD'EN, v. ¢. To harden too much; to make toa 
hard. Boyle. 

O-VER-HAST I-LY, adv. In too much haste. Hales. 

6-VER-HAST'I-NESS, ». Too much haste; precipitation. 

O-VER-HAST'Y, a. Too hasty ; precipitate. Hammond. 

O-VEK-HAUL!, v.¢. 1. To apread over. 2. To turn ave 
for examination ; to separate and inspect. 3. To draw 
over. 4. Toexamine again. 5. To gain upon in a chase; 
to overtake. 

O-VER-HEAD’, (o-ver hed’) adv. Aloft; abowe; in the 
zenith or ceiling. Miltun. 

O-VER-HFAR’, v.¢. To hear by accident ; tohenar wht is 
wor eer reerr to the hearer, or not intended to be heard 
by him. 

O-VER-HBARD, pp. Heard by accident. 

O-VER-HF AT, v. t. To heat to excesa. Addison, 

t{O-VER-HELE’, v. t. To cover over. é¢°. Jons-r, 
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O-VER-HEND, v. ¢. To overtake. Spenser. 
O-VER-JOY!, vo. ¢. To give great joy to, to transport with 
ladness. Taylor. 
"ERJOY, n. Joy to excess; transport. 
OVER-LA‘BOR, v.t. 1. To harass with toil. Dryden. 2. 
To execute with too much care. 
6-VER-LADE’, v. & Tu load with too great a cargo or other 
burden. 
O6-VER-LA'DEN, pp. Overburdened ; londed to excess. 


6 VER-LAID‘, pp. Oppressed with weight; smothered ; 
a. Too large; too great. Cullier. 


covered over. 
O-VER-LARGE! 
G-VER-LARGENESS, x. Excess of size. 
OVER-LASH’, vo. 4. 1. To exaggerate ; [little uxsed.] Bur- 
row. 2. To proceed to excess ; [little ased,| Buyle. 
(O-VER-LASH/ING-LY, adv. With exaggeration. Brere- 
wood, 
O-VER-LAY’, v.t. 1. To lay too much upon; to oppress 
with incumbent weight. 2. To cover or spread over the 
surtace. 3. To smother with close covering. 4. To 
overwhelm ; to smother. 5. ‘To cloud ; tu overcast. 6. To 
cover; to join two opposite sides by a cover 
OVER-LAY ING, a. A superficial covering. F7. xxxviii. 
FVER-LEAP*, v. t. To leap over ; to pass or move from 
side to side by leaping. Dryden. 

OViLR-LEAFH-ER,¢ a. The leather which forms the 
OVER-LEFH-ER, { upper part of a shoe, that which 
is over the foot. [With us, this is called upper lecther.) 
O-VER-LEAVIEN, (o-ver-levin) r,t. 1. ‘Vo leaven too 

much; to cause to rise and swell tow much. 2. ‘l'o mix 
too inuch with ; to corrupi. 
O-VER-LIBER-AL, a. Too liveral ; ton free ; abundant wo 
excess. Bucon. 
O-VER-LIGHT’, ». Too strong alight. Bacon. 
'G VER-LI-NESS, 2». Careicasness ; superticialness. Wa- 
terhvwse. 
OVER-LIVE/, (o-ver-liv') v.t. To outlive; tv live longer 
than another ; to survive. Sdnen, 
O-VER-LIVE!, (o-ver-liv!) r. i. To tive too long. Cites. 
O-VER-LIV’ER, n. One that lives longest; a surviver. 
Bacon. 
O-VER-LOAPD, vo. ¢t. To load with tuo heavy a burden or 
cargo ; to fill to excess. 
6-VER-LONG!, a. Tuo long. Buyle. 
6O-VER-LOOK), v.t. 1. To view froma higher place. 
To stand in a more elevated place, or to rise so high as to 
atford the means of looking down ou. 3. To sce from 
behind or over the shoulder of another; to sce trom a 
bigher positon. 4. To view fully ; to peruse. 5. To 
inspect ; to superintend ; to oversee ; implying care and 
watchfulness. 6. To review ; to examine a second time 
or with care. 7. To pass by indulgently ; to excuse, nut 
to punish or censure. &. To neglect ; to slight. 
O0-VER- K‘ER. wn. One that overlooks. 
6-VER-LOOP, now written urlup, which see. 
OVER-LOVE,, v. t. To love to excess ; to prize or vaiue 
too much. Hall. : 
t O VER-LY, a. (Sax. oferlice.) Careless; negligent; in- 
attentive. Hall. ; ; 
O-VER-MAST, v. t. To furnish with a mast or with masts 
that are too long or tov heavy for the weight of Keel. 
OVER-MAST'ED, pp. Having tnasts tov lung of tov heavy 
for the ship. Mer. Dict. 
O-VER-MAST'ER, c.t. To overpower; to subdue; to 
vanquish ; to govern. .Milton. 
OVER MATCH, 0. t. To be too powerful for; to conquer ; 
to subdue ; to oppress by superior force. 
OVER-MATCH;, au. Une superior in power; one able to 
overcome. Milton. 
O-VER-MEAS URE, (o-ver-mezh'ur) cv. t. ‘To measure or 
estirnute too largely. Buron. 
OVER-MEAS URE, (o-ver-mezh'ur) ex. Excess of meas- 
ure ; something that exceeds the measure proposed. 
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*OVER-MIEKLE, a. [Sax. ofermicel.) Overmuch. 
Creeca. . 
OVER-MIX!, c. t. To mix with too much. Creech. 


O-VER-MODEST, a. Modest to excess ; bashful. 
O'VER-MOST, a. Highest ; over the rest in authority. 
OVER-MUCH!, a. Too much ; exceeding what is neces- 
or proper. Locke. . 
OVER-MUCH’, adv. In too great a degree. Hooker. 
O-VER-MUCH), n. More than sufficient. .Vuton. 
3. VER-MUCH/NESS, an. Snperabundance. £. Juason 
“O6-VER-MUL‘TI-TUDE, tv. ¢. To exceed in number 
t OVER-NAME, vo. t. To name over or ina series. Shak. 
&-VER-NEAT’, a. Excessively neat. S,- fatur. 
OVER-NIGHT!, a. Night before bed time, Stak, 
O-VER-NOISE/, (o-ver-noiz> vr. t. To overpower by noise. 
oO VER_OF-FENDED, a. Offended to excess. ctecic. 
*6.VER-OF'PICE, ov. ¢. To lord by virtue of an office. 
Shak, 
OVER-OF-FUCIOUS, a. ‘Too busy, too ready to inter- 
meddle ; too importunate. Collrer. 
© VER-PAINT", v.t. ‘To color or describe too strongly. 
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t. 1. ‘To crows ; to go over. 
Withuut regard. 


O-VER-PABS, v. ¢. 
look ; Ww 3. ‘To omit, as in reckon 
Pa ae pice “_ ; MOt to receive or ore 
-PASS’ (O-ver-past’) / pp. Passed by; passed 
O-VER-PAST, ; ior (away ; gone ean Shak. 
6-VER-PAY', v.t. 1. To pay too much or more than is 
due. 2. To reward beyond the price or merit. Prior. 
tf O-VER-PEER(, v. ¢. To overlook ; to hover over. Shak. 
O-VER-PEOPLE, v. t. To overstock with inbabitants. 
O-VER-PERCH!, v.t. To perch over or above ; to tly over. 
O-VER-PER-SUADE, ov. t. To persuade or infiuence 
ainst one’s inclination or opinion. Pupe. 
-VER-PICT'URE, ce. t. ‘To exceed the representation or 
icture. Shak. 
O VER-PLUS, n. [over, and L. plus.}] Rurpius; that which 
remains after a eupply, or beyond a quantity proposed. 
O-VER-PLY’, ov. t. ‘To ply to excess; Ww exert with too 
much vigor. Milton. 

O-VER-POISE, (o-ver-poiz') v. t. To outweigh. Brown 

Sete (o-ver-poiz') 2. Preponderant weight. 
Irylen. 

0-V 'R. Pe ILISH, vot. To polish too much. Blackwall. 

G-VER PON DER-OUS, a. Too heavy ; too depressing. 

O-VER-POST’, c. t. ‘To hasten over quickly. Sack. 

O-VER-POW!ER, rot. 1. To affect with a power or force 
that cannot be borne. 2. ‘To vanquish by force , to sub- 
die; to reduce to silence in action or submission ; to 
defeat. 

6-VER-PRESS’, ve. ¢t. 1. To bear apon with irresistible 
force ; to crush ; to overwhelm. Swyt. 2. To overcome 
by importunity, 

O-VER-PRIZE, ec. t. To value or prize at too high a rate. 

O-VER-PROMPT!, a. Too prompt. too ready or eager. 

O-VERK-PROMPTYNESS, x. Excessive proinptness , precip- 
itation. 

6- VER-PRO-POR‘TION, v. ¢. To make uf too great pro- 
rortIOn, 

ot EK QUYVET-NESS, ». Too much quietness. Brown, 

O-VER-RAKE, cv. ¢. To break in upon asinp. Mar. Det 

OVER-RANK’, a. Too rank or luxzunant. Mortimer. 

O-VER-RATE!, cr. t. ‘To rate at too nich ; to estimate at a 
value or amount beyond the truth, Dryden. 

O-VER-REACH, cot. 1. To reach beyond in any diree- 
tien ; to rise above; to extend beyond. 2. ‘To deceive by 
artifice ; to cheat. 
OVER-REACH, c.& Applied to Aorses, to strike the toe 
of the bind fout against the heel or shoe of the fore tout. 
O.VEK-REACH,, a. The act of striking the heel of the fore 
foot with the te of the hind foot. Aaecyc. 

O-V ER-REACH'ER, a. One that overreaches; one that 
deceives. 

O6-VER-REACHIING, x. The act of deceiving ; a reaching 
too far. 

t O-VER-RFAD’, v. t. To read over; to peruse. Shak 

t 6-VER-RED, v. ¢. To smear with a red color. Shak, 

¢ O-VER-RIDE’, vot. I. To mde over. Chuucer. 2. To 

aude too much ; to ride beyond the strength of the horse. 
PER-RED? 

O-VER-RIDDEN, pp. Kid to excess. 

O-VER-RIP’EN, 0. t. ‘To make too ripe. Shak, 

O-VER-RGOAST', v. t. To roast too much. Shak. 

O-VER-ROLE!, v.¢. 1. ‘lo influence or control by pre- 
dominant power ; to subject to superior authority. 2. To 
gevern with high authority.—J. In law, Ww supersede or 
reject. 

OVEICRCLER n. One who controls, directs or governs, 
OVER-ROL ING, pyr. 1. Controlling; subjecting to au- 
thority. 2. a. Exerting supertor and controlling power, 
O-VER-RUN’, ov. ¢. 1. To run or spread over; to grow 

over; to cover all over. 2. To march or rove over; to 
harass by hostile incursions ; to ravage. 3. To outrun, 
to run faster than another and leave him behind. 4. ‘lo 
overspread with numbers. 5. To injure by treadin 
down.—6. Among printers, to change the disposition a 
types, and carry thee of one line into another, either in 
correction, or in the contraction or extension of coluinns. 
O-VER-RUN,, v.i. To overtlow ; to run over. Sasa. 
O-VER-RUN'NER, n. One that overruns. 
6-VER-RUNINING, ppr. Spreading over ; ravaging ; chang 
ing the disposition of types. 
O-VER-SATIU-RATE, rt. To saturate to excess, 
6-VER-SAT'U-RA-TED, pp. More than anturated. 
6-VER-SAT'U-RA-TING, ppr. Saturating to excess. 
OVER-SER CO PU-LOUR, a. Scrupulous to excexs, 
O-VER SEV, a. Poreign ; from bevond sea. Halvon. 
6-VER-SEE, vr. ¢. 1. Ta superintend ; to overlook, imply- 
ing care, %. To pass unheeded , toomit; to neglect ,[:4. 
O-VER SEEN pp. 1. Superintended. 2. Mistaken , de 
ceived . fobs.) Houker, 
6-V ER-SEET eke 1, One who overlooks ; & superintend 
ent, asuperviser, An officer who has the ence of the 
woroarcofran idiet, <c. are 
Ppp RET. cot. t. To tur from the proper pasion or 
ee ne nn upon the side, or to turn bottom up wards, 
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9. To subvert ; to overthrow. 3. ‘l'o throw off the proper 
foundation. 

6-VER-SET!, v. i. To turn or be turmed over ; to turn or 
fall off the basie or bottom. 

6-VER-SHADE’, v. ¢. To cover with shade , to cover with 
any thing that causes darkness ; to render dark or gloomy. 

O.VER-SHAD/OW, v. t. 1. To throw a shadow over; to 
overshade. 2. To shelter; to protect ; to cover with pro- 
tecting influence. 

(+-VER-SHAD'OW-ER, 2. One that throws a shade over 
any thing. Bacon. 

1!-V ER-SHAD/OW-ING, ppr. Throwing a shade over ; pro- 
tecting. 

(‘} VER-SHOOT), vo. t. 1. To shoot beyond the mark. Tillot- 
gon. 2. To pass swiftly over. Harte.— To overshoot one’s 
self, to venture too far ; to assert too much. 

6-VER-SHOOT"', v. i. To fly beyond the mark. Collier. 

6 VER-SHOT), pp. Shot beyond. 

6 VER-SHOT, a. An overxhot wheel is one that receives 
the water, shot over the top, on the descent. 

OVER-SIGHT, x. 1. Superintendence ; watchful care. 
| Pe.v. 2 Mistake ; an overluoking ; omission ; error. 

6-VER-SIZE’, v. t. 1. To surpass in bulk or size; [little 
used] Sandys. 2. To cover with viscid matter. Shak. 

6-VER-SKIP\, v. t. 1. To skip or leap over ; to pass by leap- 
ing. 2. To over. 3. To escape. 
6-VER-SLEEP,, v. t. To sleep too fone 

O-VER-SLIP’, v. t. To slip or pass without notice ; to pass 
undone, unnoticed or unused ; to omit ; to neglect. 

O-VER SLOW), v. t. To render slow ; to check ; to curb; 

not nsed,] Hammond. 

Cy En Sy W, v.t. To cover with snow. [Little used.} 

ryder. 

O-VER-SOLD/, pp. Sald at too nigh a price. Dryden. 

6-VER-SOON!, adv. Too soon. Sidney. 

6O-VER-SOR'ROW, v. t. To grieve or afflict to exceas. 

6-VER-SPAN’, v &. To reach or extend over. 

6-VER-SPEAK!, » ¢. To speak too niuch ; to use too many 
words. Hales. 

6-VER-SPENT", op. Harassed or fatigued to an extreme de- 
gree. Dryden. 

6-VER-SPREAD’, (0-ver-epred’) v. t. 1. To spread over ; to 
cover over. 2. To scatter over. 

6-V ER-SPREAD,, (0-ver-apred’) v. i. To be spread or scat- 
tered over. 

6-VER-STAND?, v. t. To stand too much on price or condi- 
tions ; to lose a sale by holding the price too high. 

6-VER-STARE/, v. t. To stare wildly. Ascham. 
-VER-STEP’, v. t To step over or beyond ; to exceed. 
Shak. 

6-VER-STO€K!, nw. Superabundance ; more than is suffi- 
cient. 

6-VER-STOEK’), v. t. 1. To fill too full ; to crowd ; to sup- 
ply with more than is wanted. 2. ‘To furnish with more 
cattle than are wanted. 3. To supply with more seed 
than Is wanted. 

6-V ER-STORE’, vc. t. To store with too much ; to supply or 
fill with superabundance. Hale. 

O-VER-STRAIN!, v. t. To strain to excess ; to make too vio- 
lent efforts. Dryden. 

O-VER-STRAIN’, v. t. To stretch too far. Ayliffe. 

6-VER-STREW’', or 6-VER-STBOW’, v. t. To spread or 
scatter over. Shak. 

6-VER-STRIKE,, v. t. To strike beyond. Spenser. 

O-VER-STROWN), pp. Spread or scattered over. Barlorr. 

6-VER-SUP-PLY’, v. t. To furnish more than is sufficient. 

6-VER-SWAY!, 0. t. To overrule ; to bear down ; to con- 
trol. Hooker. 

6-VER-SWELYID, v. t. To swell or rise above ; to overflow. 

OVERT, a. [Fr. ouvert.) Open to view ; public ; apparent. 
Blackstone. 

O-VER-TAKE,/, v. t. 1. To come up with in a course, pur. 
suit, progress or motion ; tocatch. 2. To come upon ; to 
fall on afterwards. 3. To take by surprise. 

6-VER-TASK’, v. t. To impose too heavy a task or injune- 
tion on. Harvey. 

6-VER-TAX!, v. t. To tax too heavily. 

6-VER-TED (ous, a. Too slow ; too tedious. Donne. 

6-VER-THROW’, vo. ¢. 1. To turn upside down. Taylor. 
2. To throw down. 3. Toruin; todemolish. 4. To de- 
feat ; to conquer; to vanquish. 5. To subvert; to de- 


stroy. 

OVER.THROW, n. 1. The state of being overturned or 
turned off the basis. 2. Ruin; destruction. 3. Defeat ; 
discomfiture. 4. Degradation. 

SET RROW ee n. One that overthrows, defeats or 

estroys. . : 

6-VBR-THWART, a. J. Opposite ; being over the way or 
street. 2. Crossing at right angles. 3. Cross; perverse ; 
adverse ; contradictious. 

6-VER-THWART,, prep. Across; from side to side. 

6-VER-THW ART’, ov. ¢. To oppose. Stapleton. 

O-VER-THWART'LY, ado. 1. Across; transversely. 
Peacham. Perversely. 
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O-VER-THW ABRTINESS, a. 1. The state of being athwart 
or lying across. 2. Perverseness ; pervicacity. 

O-VER-TIRE’, vo. t. To tire to excess ; ty subdue by fatigue. 
Milton. 

O-VER-TI‘TLE, v. t. To give toc high a title to. Fuller. 

OVERT-LY, ade. Openty ; in open view ; publicly. 

O-VER-TOOK), pret. of voertake. 

O-VER-TOP’, v. t. 1. To rise above the top. 2. To excel; 
to sur . 3 To obecure ; to make of leus impertance by 
superior excellence. 

6-VER-TOW'ER, ev. ¢. To soar too high. Fuller. 

O-VER-TRIP!, ov. t. To trip over ; to walk nimbly over. 

6-VER-TROW!, v.i. (Sax. oferturican.] To be over-con- 
fident ; to think too highly. Wickliffe. 

O-VER-TRUST, v. t. To trust with too much confidence. 

6 VER-TURE, nz. [Fr. ounertares 1, Opening ; disclusure ; 
discovery. 3. Proposal , something offered for considera- 
tion, acceptance or rejection. 3. The opening piece, pre- 
lude or symphony of some public act, ceremony or enter- 
tainment. 

O-VER-TURN|, v. t. 1. To overset ; toturn or throw from 
a basis or foundation. 2. To subvert; to rwn ; to deatroy. 
3. To overpower ; to conquer. 

GO/VER-TURN, n. State of being overturned or subverted ; 
overthrown. 

6-VER-TURN/A-BLE, a. That may be ovesturned. [ ZL. u.} 

6- VER-TURN'ED, (0-ver-turnd’) pp. Overset ; overthrown. 

O6-VER-TURNER, x. One that overturns or subverts. 
Sir ift. 


ft 
| O-VER-TURNI'ING, ppr. Oversetting ; overthrowing ; sub- 


verting. 

6-VEK-TURN‘ING,x. An oversetting ; subversion ; change; 
revolution. 

6-VER-VAL/UE, v. t. To rate at too high a price. 

OVERVEIL? v. t. To cover ; t0 spread over. Shad. 

O-VER-VOTE,, v. t. To outvote; to outnumber in votes 

iven. K. Charles. 

O6O-VER-WATCH), v. ¢t. To watch to excess; to subdue by 
long want of rest. Dryden. 

6-VER-W ATCHIED, (o-ver-wotsht') a. Tired by too much 
watching. Sidney. 

6-VER-W EAK’, a. Too weak ; too feeble. Raleigh. 

O-VER-WEA/RY, v. t. To subdue with fatigue. 

O-VER-WEATH'ER, (o-ver-weth’er) wv. ¢. To bruise or bat- 
ter by violence of weather. 

6-VER-WEEN,, v. i. 1. To think too highly ; to think ar- 
rogantly or conceitedly. 2. To reach beyond the truth in 
thought ; to think too favorably. 

6-VER-WEEN'ING, ppr. 1. Thinking too highty or coneeit- 
edly. 2.a. That thinks too highly, particularly of one’s 
self; conceited ; vain. 

O-VER WEENING-LY, adv. With too much vanity or 


conceit. 
6-VER-WEIGHI, v. t. To exceed In weight; to cause te 
reponderate ; to outweigh ; to overbalance. 
O/VER-WEIGHT, n. Greater weight ; preponderance. 
6-VER-WHELM), v. t. 1. To overspread or crush beneath 
something violent and weighty, that covers or encom- 
passes the whole. 2. To immerse and bear down ; in a 
Rapraniee sense, 3. To overlook gloumily. 4. To put 
over; [obs. 
OYVER-S TELM, n. The act of overwhelming. Young. 
O-VER-WHELM'ING, ppr. Crushing with weight or num- 


bers. 

6-VER-WHELM’ING-LY, adr. Ina manner to overwhelm. 

O-VER-WING’, v. t. To outflank ; to extend beyond the 
wing ofan army. Milten, 

6-VER-WISE’, a. Wise to affectation. Ficclus. 

O-VER-WISE/NESS, n. Pretended or affected wisdom. 

6-VER-WORD,, ov. t. To gay too much. 

O-VER-WORK’, v.¢. To work beyond the strength; to 
cause to labor too much ; to tire. Suuta. 

6-VER-WORN’,a. 1. Worn out ; subdued by toil. Dryden. 
2. Spoiled by time. Shak. 

6-VER-WRES'TLE, (0-ver-res) e. t. To subdue by wres- 
thing. Spenser. 

6-VER-W ROUGHT,, (o-ver-rawt') pp. I. Labored to excees. 
Dryden. 2, Worked all over. Pope. 

t O-VER-YEAR’ED, (o-ver-yeerd') a. Too old. Fairfaz. 

6-VER-ZEAL'ED, (0-ver-zeeld') a. Too much excited with 
zeal ; ruled by too much zeal. Fuller. 

6-VER-ZEAL'OUB, (0-ver-zel'us) a. Too zealous ; eager to 
excess. Locke. 

6-VIC'U-LAR, a. [L. ooum.) Pertaining to an egg. 

OVI-DUCT, x. [L. ovum and ductus.) [n arzimals, a passage 
for the egg from the ovary to the womb, or a passage 
which conveys the egg from the ovary. 

O/VI-FORM, a. [L. ovum and forma.] Having the form or 
figure of an egg. 

NE, a. [L. ovtnus.] Pertaining to sheep ; consisting of 


sheep. 
O-VIP‘A-ROUS, a. [L. ovum and paric. Producing eggs 
or producing at from eggs. 
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“VOID, a. [L. evum, and Gr. ecdes.} Having the shape of || OX'Y-CRATE, n. (Gr. o€vs and xepaw.) A mixture of wa- 
aD egg. j ter and vinegar. iattte used.] Wiseman. 
OVO-L1), . In architecture, around moldiug, the quarter || OX'YD, n. (Gr. ofus.] In chemistry, a substance fonned by 
ofa ch te; called also the quarter round. the combination of a portion of oxygen with some base; 
OWE, (3. v. ¢. ; a regular verb; pret. and pp. vwed. (Sax. or a substance combined with oxygen, without being ia 
ean: G 4h, aigan ; Sw. dga ; Ice. cg.} 1. To be indebted ; the state of an acid. 
to be obliged or bound to pay. 2. To be obliged to ascribe |} OX-Y-DA-BIL'I-TY, n. The capacity of being converted 
to; to be ed for. 3. To possess ; to have ; to be the into an oxyd. Med. Repos. 
owner of. [This is the original sense, but now obsolete. OX'Y-DA-BLE, a. Capable of being converted into an oxyd. 


In place of it, we use own, the iciple. See Own.]} || OX'Y-DATE, v. t. To convert into an oxyd. 
4. f - cm J OX'Y-DA-TED pp. Converted into an oxyd. 


‘o be due or owing. 
OWE, vc. i. T+ be oid: or obliged. Bp. Fisher. OX'Y-DA-TING, ppr. Converting into an oxyd. 
OW t\G, . (This is used in a passive form, contrary to OX-Y-DA'TION, xn. The operation or process of converting 
analigy: for owen or owed.] 1. Due; that moral obliga- into an oxyd. Lavoisier. 
tion requires to be paid. 2. Consequential ; ascribable to, || OX Y-DIZE, ov. t. To oxydate, which see. 
asthe cause. 3. Imputable to as an agent. OXTY-DIZED, pp. Oxydated. 
OWL, a. (Sax. ula, ule; D. ae A fowl of the genas || OX/Y-DIZE-M » x. Oxydation. 
striz, that flies chiefly in the night. OX'Y-DYZ-ING, ppr. Oxydating. 
OWL ER, 2. One that conveys contraband goods. OX'Y-GEN, n. (Gr. ofus and yevvae.]} In chemistry, oxygen 
OWLET, x. [Fr. Aulotte.] An owl, which see. or oxygen gas is an element or substance so named from 
OWLING, n. The offense of transporting wool or sheep out its property of generating acids ; it is the respirable part 
of England, contrary to the statute. Blackstone. of air, vital air, or the basis of it; it is called the acidify- 
OWL'ISH, a. Resembling an ow). Gray. ing principle, and the principle or support of combus- 
OWL-LIGHT, n. Glimmering or imperfect light. tion. 
OW L/-LIKE, «. Like an ow! in look and habits. OX'Y-GE-NATE, ¢. ¢. To unite or cause to combine with 
OWN, a. (Sax. agen; Sw., Dan. even: D., G. eigen; the oxygen, witbout the evolution of heat or light ; to acidify 
participle of Sax. agan.| 1. Belonging to; possessed ; by oxygen. 


peculiar ; usually expressing property with emphasis, or in OX'Y-GE-NA-TED, pp. United with oxygen. 
express exclusion of others. It follows my, our, your, his, || OX'Y-GE-NA-TING, ppr. Uniting with oxygen. 
their, thy, her. 2. Own often follows a verb ; as, the book || OX-Y-GE-NA‘TION, ». The act, operation or process of 
is not my own, that is, my own bovk. 3. It is used as a combining with oxygen. 
substitute ; as, “that they may dwe'l! ina place of their |] OX/Y-GE-NIZ-A-BLE, a. Capable of being oxygenized. 
err.” 2 Sam. vii. 4. ‘* He came to his ven, and his own || OX't*Y-GE-NIZ .t. To oxygenate, which see. 
received him not,’ that is, his «wan nation or people. OX'Y-GE-NIZED, pp. Oxygenated. 

OWN, v. ¢. (from the adjective.] 1. To have the legal or || OX'Y-GE-NIZE-MENT, x. Oxygenation. 
rightful title to; to have the exclusive right of possession || OX'Y.GE-NYIZ-ING, ppr. Oxygenating. 
and use. 2. To have the legal right to, without the ex- || OX-YG/E-NOUS, a. Pertaining to oxygen, or obtained 
clusive right to use. 3. To acknowledge to belong to ; to from it. 
avow or admit that the property belongs to. 4. ‘To avoW 31] OX'Y-GON, a. [Gr. ofvs and yea.) A triangle having 
to confeas, as a fault, crime or other act ; that is, to ac- three acute angles. Dict. 
knowledge that one has done the act. 95. In general. to || OXx-Y-T'O-DINE, zn. In chemistry, a compound of the chlo. 
mater onee ; to confess ; to avow ; to admit to be true ; riodic and uxiodic acids. Dary. 
hot to de my. ‘Y_ME : A 

OWNED, pp. 1. The legal title being vested in. 2 Ac- || OX’Y dg ear, and wehi.] A mixture of vinegtr 


knowled ged ; avowed ; conf . ts 
OWNIER, o. The rightful proprietor ; one who has the legal asl iahcaN n. hag of uppor. } pea ube fi , 2 
or rightftal title, whether he is the possessor or not. sylomicl nie pie og bh tela sign on e 
ows Dceel ts hid wide ; exclusive right of possession ; |} oy y PROS'SIC AC'LD. Chorop ic oct 
OWN: 1. Having the legal or fust tifle to. 2. Ae- || OX-YRRHO-DINE, x. [Gr. ofus and podov.] A mixture of 
tema; : avowing: eeuing two parts of the oil of roses with one of the vinegar of 
tOWRE, n. rE: urus.) A beast. Jinsworth. roses. 
OWSE, x. Bark of oak beaten or ground to smal pieces. OX'Y-TONE, a. [Gr. ofvs and rovos.) Having an acute 
OW SER, n. Bark and water mixed in a tan-pit. sound. Walker. 
OX, 2. ; pla. Oxzn, (ox'n). (Sax. oza ; G. ochs, ochse ; D. 08 ; OX'Y-TONE, a. An acute sound. 
8w., Fo oxe.] The male of the bovine genus of quadra- OY'ER, 2. (Norm. oyer.] 1. In law, a hearing or trial of 
peds, castrated and grown to his size or nearly so. causes. A conrt of oyer and terminer is constituted by a 
OX'A-LATE, 2. In chemistry, a salt formed by a combina- commission to inquire, hear and determine all treasona, 
tion of the oxalic acid with a base. felonies and misdemeanors. 2. The hearing, as of a writ, 
OX-ALTE, a. [Gr. ofadis.] Pertaining to sorrel. SGoaee Sarit Ghigo a eo | eer en 
OX’ BANE, x. A plant, buphonos. Ainsworth. 3. [Fr. oyez. | y Sf 
ON'-EVE, x. [oz and eye.} A plant. substitute in making proclamation in court, requiring si- 
ONEVED, a. Having large, full eyes, like those of an ox. ated eG ye repeated, and most ab- 
OX'PLY, 2. A fly hatched under the skin of cattle. na y pr as : 
OXGANG, a. [oz and gang.) In ancient laws, as much OY ‘LET-HOLE. ¢ ura os en eer 
land as an ox can plough in a year. OYSTER, n. (G. auster ; D. vester ; Sw. ostra ; . Uster.} 
OX:HBAL, x. A plant. Ainsworth. A bivaivular testaceous animal. 
OX-I-OD'I A a. rertacning 2 or consisting of the compound OYSTER-SHELL, 2. ‘The hard covesing or shell of the 
of iodine. beter’s Manual. oyster. 
OX'LIK meter end like.| ‘Reaembling anox. Sandys. OYSTER-WENCH, n. A woman whree occupation is 
OX'LIP, s. A plant, the cowslip. OYS/TER-WIFE, : to sell oysters; a low woman 
OX'STALL, 2. A stall or stand for oxen. OYS'TER-WOM-AN, Shak. | 
OXTER a. {Sax. oxtan.] The arm-pit. O-ZAI/NA, ». (Gr. ofaiva.] An ulcer in the inside of the 
Ox'TO ate. (ox'tung) ». A plant of the genus picris. nostrils that gives an il stench. Quincy. 
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p is the sixteenth letter of the English Alphabet, and alabi- || As a numeral, P, like G, stands for one bundred, and, w ith 
al articulation formed by a close compression of the ante- a dash over it, P, for four hur dred thousand. 
rior part of the lips, ss in ep. It is convertible into } and || + pA/AGE, n. [ orm. peas] A toll for passage over an- 
f, cometimes into v, and in Greek, into ¢. In some words other ns grounds. Burke. 
whieh we have borrowed from ae rs vp is mutes - in PABO LAB, 6 [L. pabulum.] Pertaining to food ; affird- 
alm. ptisar ; but is not silent in English words, unless ng fe or aliment. 
f may be in receipt, and a few irregular words. P, aspi- PABLU-LA "TION, n. (L. pabulatio.] The act of feeti:.2 of 


- i vender. Cockeram. ae 
_ tated or followed by 4, represents the Greek ¢, which an = ee ee tL. | "Affording aliment of oud ; 


swers to the English /, as in pAtdosophy. 
P. M. stands for sea meridiem, afternoon. alimental. Brows. 
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PABU-LUM, a. [L.; i. Food ; aliment ; that which feeds. 
2. Fuel ; that which supplies the means of combustion. 

PA‘€A, ». A small animal of America. 

PA'GATE, a. [L. pacatus.} Peaceful ; tranquil. 
bAGA-TED, a. Appeased. (Little used] Basley. 
PA-CA‘TION, n. 6 a paco.| The act of appeasing. 
PAt-CAN/, n. An American tree and its nut. 

PACE, a. (FY. pas; It. passo; Sp. paso; L. passus.] 1A 
step. 2. The apace between the two feet in walking, es- 
timuted at two feet anda half. 3. Manner of walking ; 
gait. 4. Step; gradation in business ; [little used.) Tem- 
ple. 5. A mode of stepping among horses, in which the 
Jegs on the same side are lifted tugether. 6. Degree of 
celerity.— Tv keep ur hald pace, w keep up ; to goor Move 
ax fast as soinething else. 

PACE, v. i. 1. To go; to walk ; tomove. 2. To go, move 
or walk slowly. 3. To move by lifting the legs on the 
saine side together, as a horse. 

PACE, v. ¢. 1. To measure by steps. 2. To regulate in mo- 


tion. 

PACED, 4. 1, Having a particular gait ; used chiefly in com- 
postion.—2. In composition, going all lengths. 

PA'CER, 2. One that pacea ; a horse that paces. 

PA-CHA’. See Pasnaw. 

PACH-Y-DERM!A-TOUS, a. (Gr. waxvus and dcppa.}] Hav- 
ing a thick skin. 

PA-CIFIIE, a. [L. paaficus.] I. Peace-making ; concilia- 
tory ; suited to make or restore peace ; adapted to recon- 
cile differences ; mild ; appeasing. 2. Calm; tranquil. 

PA-CIF’L€, a. The appellation given to the ocean situated 
between America on the east, and Asia ; so called on ac. 
count of its exeinption from violent tempests. 

PAU-I-FI-CA'TION, rn. (L. pacyicatw.] 1. The act of mak- 
ing peace between nations or parties at variance. 2. The 
act of appeasing or pacifying wrath. 

PAC-I-FI-CA‘TOR, rn. [L.] A peace-maker ; one that re- 
stores amity between contending parties or nations. 

PA-CIF'I-CA-TO-BRY, a. Tending to make peace ; concil- 
iatory. Barrow. 

PAC I-FTED, pp. Appeased ; tranquilized. 

PAC'(-FT-ER, 2. One who pacifies. 

PACH-FY, ov. t. (Fr. pacifier ; L. pacifico.) 1. To appease, 
as wrath or other violent passion or appetite ; to calm ; to 
@till ; to quiet; to allay agitation or excitement. 2. To 
restore peace to ; to tranquilize. 

PAC’LE Y-ING, ppr. Appeasing ; tranquilizing. 

PACK, [D. pak; G., Sw. pack.] 1. A bundle of any 
thing inclosed in a cover or bound fast with cords ; a bale. 
2. A burden or load. 3. A number of cards, or the aum- 
ber used in games; so called from being inclosed togeth- 
er. 4. A number of hounds or dogs, honing or kept to- 
gether, that is, a crowd or assemblage united. 5. A num- 
ber of persons united in a bad design or practice. 6. A 
great nuinber crowded together ; [obs.] 7. (Sax. pecan.] 
A luose or lewd person ; | 0bs.] 

PACK, v. ¢. [D. pakken; G. packen.] 1. To place and press 
together ; to place in cluse order. 2. To put together and 
bind fast. 3. To put in close order with salt intermixed. 
4. To send in haste. 5. To put together, as cards, in 
such a manner as to secure the game ; to put together in 
sorts with a fraudulent design, as cards ; hence, to unite 

rsons iniquiwusly, with a view to some private interest. 
CK, v.32. 1. Tobe pressed or close. 2. To close ; toshut. 
+. To depart in haste ; with of. 4. To unite in bad meas- 
ures ; to confederate for ill purposes ; to join in collusion. 

PACK/AGE, a. 1. A bundle or bale ; a quantity pressed or 
bound together, 2. A charge made for packing goods. 

PACKICLOTH, x. A cloth for packing gouds, or in which 
they are tied. 

PACKED, pp. Put together and pressed ; tied or bain! o> 
bundle ; put down and salted, as meat; sentoi, uw: =! 
iniquitously. 

PAC€CK’ER, n. One that packs ; an officer appointed to pack 
meat, as beef, pork, fish, &c. Stat. of Conn. 

PACKET, n. (Fr. payuet.] 1. A small pack or package; a 
little bundie or parcel. 2. A dispatch-vessel ; a ship or 
other vessel employed by government to convey letters 
from country to country, or from port to port. 3. A vessel 
employed in conveying dispatches and passengers from 
plate to place, or to carry passengers and goods coastwise. 
UO. States, 

SBS v. i. To ply with a packet or dispatch-vessel. 
T7, States. 

PACK'ET-BOAT. See Pacxgrr. 

PACK’/ET-SHIP, n. A ship that sails regularly between 

, distant countries for the conveyance of dispatches, letters, 
assengers, &c. 

PAC:K/HORSE, n. 1. A horse employed in carrying packs 
or goods and baggage. 2. A beast of burden. 

PACK ING, ppr. Laying together in close order ; binding in 
a bundle ; putting in barrels with salt, &c.; uniting, as 
men for a fraudulent purpose. 

PACK’‘ING, a. A trick ; collusion. Bale. 

PACK'MAN, x. A pedier ; one whocarries a pack on his baok. 
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PACK’SAD-DLE, x. A saddle on which packs os burdens 
are laid for conveyance. 

PACKSTAFF, x. A staff on which a traveler occ: sionally 
supports his pack. Bp. Hall. 

PACK THREAD, x. Strong thread or twine used in tying 
up parcels. 

PACK!-W AX, 2. A tendinous substance of the neck of an 
animal. Ray. 

PA'CO, Yr. An animal of South America, resembling the 

PA‘€OS, camel in shape, but much smalier. 

PACT, n. [Fr.; L. pactum.) A contract : an agreement or 
covenant. Lacon. 

PAC'TION, n. [L. pactio.} An agreement or contract. 

PA@'TION-AL, a. By way of agreement. Sanderson. 

PA€-TT/TIOUS, a. Settled by agreement or stipulation. 

PAD, rn. (Sax. paad.] 1. A foot-path; a road; [ods.] 2 
An easy-paced horse. 3. A robber that infests the ruad 
on foot ; usually called a fout-pad. 

PAD, a. A soft saddle, cushion or bolster stuffed with straw, 
hair or other soft substance. Camden. 

PAD, v. i. (Gr. xarew.)] 1. To travel real 2. To rob oa 
foot. 3. To beat a way sinvoth and level. 

PAD/AR, n. Grouta ; coarse Nour or meal. Wotton. 

PADDER, x. A robber on foot ; a high-wayman. 

PADDLE, v.i. 1. To row ; to beat the water, us with oars. 
2. To play in the water with the hands, as children ; oF 
with the feet, as fowls or other animals. 3. To finger. 

PADDLE, v. t. To propel by an oar or paddle. 

PAD'DLE, x. 1. An oar, but not a large oar. 2. The diade 
or the broad part of an oar or weapon. 

PAD/DLER, n. One that paddles. 

PAD'DLE-STAFF, n. A staff headed with broad iron. 

PAD: DOE€K, n. [Sax. padu.] A toad or frog. 

PADIDOCK, n. [said to be corrupted from Sax. parruc.] L 
A sinall inclosure for deer or other animals. 2. An im 
closure for races with hounds, &c. 

PADIDOEK-PIPE, x. A plant. 

PAD! DOEK-STOOL, n. A plant of the genus agericus ; 8 
mushroom, vulgarly tvadstoul. 

PAD-E-LVON, zn. (Fr. pus de lion.) A plant. Ainsworth, 

PAD‘LOE€K, x. (qu. UD. padde, a toad, from its shape.] A 
jock to be hung on a staple and held by a tink. Prior. 

PADILOCK, ».?t. To fasten with a padlock ; to stop; to 
shut; to confine. Wilton. 

PAIYNAG, ». An ambling nag. Dr. Pepe. 

PAIVOW-PIPE, n. A plant. See Pappocx-ries. 

PAD-U-A-SOY’, ». [from Padua, in Italy, and Fr. sie, 
silk.) A particular kind of silk stuff. 

PAJAN, or PR'AN, x. 1. Among the ancients, & song of re- 
joicing in honor of Apotlo; hence, a song of triumph. 
Pope.—2. In ancient poetry, a fvot of four syllables ; writ- 
ten also peon. 

PA'GAN, n. [L. paganus.| A heathen ; a Gentile ; an_idol- 
ater, one who worships false gods. 

PA'GAN, a. 1. Heathen; heathenish; Gentile; noting a 
person who worships false gods. 2. Pertaining to the 
worship of false gods. 

PA'GAN-ISH, a. (Sax. paganisc.| Heathenish ; pertaining 
to pagans. King. 

PA'GAN-ISM, n. (Fr. paganieme.] Heathenism ; the wor- 
ship of false gods, or the system of religious opinions and 
worship maintained by pagans. 

PA'GAN-IZE, v. t. To render heathenish ; to convert to 
heatheniem. Ch. Obs. 

PAGAN-TZE, 0. i. To behave likg pagans. Milton. 

PA‘GAN-IZEN, pp. Rendered heathe nish. 

PA'G AN-TZ-ING, ppr. Reudering heathenish ; behaving like 
pagans ; adopting heathen principles and practice. 

PAGE, a. [ Fr, Sp. page| 1. A boy attending on a great 
person, rather for formality or show, than for servitude. 
2. A boy or man that attends on a legislative body. 

PAGE, 2. (L. pavina : Pr. pave.) 1. One side of a feat of s 
book. 2. A book, or writing or writings.—3. Pages, in 
the plural, signifies also books or writings. 

PAGE, rv. ft. I. To mark or number the pages of a Bovk of 
manuscript. 2. To attend, asa page. Shak. 

* PAGEANT, (paljent) a. [L. pegmu.] 1. Astatue in show, 
or a triumphal car, chariot, arch or other pompous thin 
decorated with flags, &c. and carried in public shows a 
processions. 2. A show; a spectacle of entertainment 
something intended for pomp. 3. Any thing showy, 
without stability or duration. 

* PA'GEANT, a. Showy ; 8; ostentatious. 

* PA'GEANT, ov. t. To exhibit in show ; to represent. 

*PA’GEANT-RY, x. Show ; pompous exhibition or spect= 
cle. Dryden. 

PAG'I-NAL, a. Consisting of pages. Brown. 

PA'GOD n. [Pers. pout ghod, or boot kheda.? 1. A tem- 

PA-GO'DA, | e in the Fast indies in which idols are 
worshiped. 2. Anidol; an image of same supposed deity. 

PA GOIDA, a”. A gold or st{hver coin current in Hindostan. 

PA‘GODITE, «2. A name given to the mineral of which the 
Chinese make their pagodas. 

PALD, pret. and pp. of pay ; pasd for payed. 
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PAI'GLE, or PA QIL, » A plant and flower of the genus 
primuia OF primrose ; Cowslip-primrose. 

PAIL, s. (W. puew.} An open, wouden vessel used in fami- 
lies for carrying liquids. 

PAIL: FUL, x. ‘The quantity that a pail will bold, 

PAIL-LASSE’, n. re] An under bed usually of straw. 

PAIL/MAIL. See PattMaLu. 

PAIN, x. [W. puen; Fr. peine; Norm. pene, peine; Sar. 

in, or pine; G, pein.| |. An uneasy sensation in anine J 
ies, of any degree fruin slight uneasiness to extreme 
distress or torture. 2. Labor, work ; toil; laburious ef- 
fort. in thes sease, the plural only is used ; as, to take 
ans, 3. Labor; toilsome effort ; task ; in the stngrular ; 
obs.) 4, Uneasiness of mind; disquietude ; anxiety ; 
solicitude for the future ; grief, sorrow for the past. 5 
The throes or distress of travail or child-birth. . Venal- 
ty; panishbment suffered or denounced ; suffering or evil 
inticted as a punishment for a crime. 

PAIN, 0. ¢. (VV. poems; Norm. pusner; Fr. peiner; Sax. 
parca.) 1.'To make uneasy or to disquiet ; to cause un- 
easy sensations in the body, of any degree of intensity ; 
t make simply uneasy, or to distress, to torment. 2. To 
affict ; to render uneasy in mind ; to disquiet ; to distress. 
3. Reciprucally, to pars ure’s self, to labur ; to make toul- 
some efforts ; (little used. ] 

PAINFUL, a. J. Giving pain, uneasiness or distress to the 
body. 2. Giving pain w the mind ; afHictive ; disquiet- 
ing ; distressing. J. Full of pain; producing misery or 
affliction. 4. Requiring labor or toil; difficult; executed 
with laborious effort. 5. Laborious ; exercising labor ; 
undergoing tuil ; industrious. 

PAIN FGL-LY, ado. 1. With suffering of body ; with af- 
fliction, uneasiness or distress of mind. 2. Laboriously ; 
with toil ; with laborious effort or diligence. 

PAIN'FUL-NESs, a. 1. Uneasiness or distrees of body. 2. 
Affliction ; sorrow ; grief; disquietude or distreas of inind. 
3. Laborious effort or diligence ; toil. 

fPAINIM, wn. (Norm. paynim ; Fr. paten.) A pagan. 
PAINIM, a. an; infidel. Milton. 

AIN/LESS, a. Free from pain. Fell. 9 Free from trouble. 


en. ; 

PAINS: TAK-ER, n. A laborious person. Gay. 

PAINWYTAK-ING, a. Laborious ; industrious. Harris. 

PAINS'TAK-ING, na Labor; great industry. 

PAINT, ov. t. (Fr. peindre, peignant, peint ; Sp. pintar.) 1. 
To form a figure or likeness in colors. 2. To cover or be- 
smear with color or colors, either with or without figures. 
3. To represent by colors or images; to exhibit in form. 
4. To represent or exhibit to the mind ; to present in form 
or likeness to the intellectual view ; to describe. 5. ‘I'v 
color ; to diversify with colors. 6. To lay on artificial 
color for ornament. 

PAINT, v. t. 1. To lay colore on the face. %. To practice 

nting. 

PAINT, xn. 1. A coloring substance; a substance used in 
painting, either siinple or compound. 2. Color laid on 
canvas or other material ; color representing any thing. 
3. Culor laid un the face ; rouge. 

PAINTED, pp. 1. Colored ; rubbed over with paint. 2. 
Represented in form by colors. 3. Described. 

PAINT’ ER, ». One whore occupation is to paint; one 
skilled in representing things in colors. 

PAINT'ER, n. [qu. Ir. painter.) A rope used to fasten a 
boat to a ship or other object. 

PAINTING, ppr. Representing in colors laying on colors. 

PAINT’ING, n. tL. The ert of forming figures or resembling 
objects in colors on canvas or other material, or the art of 
tepresenting to the eye, by means of figures and colors, 
any object of sight, and aometimes the emotions of the 
mind. 2. A picture; a likeness or resembiance in colors. 
3. Colors laid on. 

PAINT’URE, x. [Fr. peintare.] The art of painting. 

PAIR, x. [Fr pair; ‘he Sp., Port. par: It. pari.} 1. Two 
things of a kind, stmilar in form, applied te the same pur- 
pose, and suited to each other or used together. 2. ‘I'wo 
of a sort; a couple ; a brace. 

PAIR, r. i. 1. To be joined in pairs ; tocouple. 2. Tosuit; 
to fit; as a counterpart. 

PAIR, v.t. 1. To unite in couples. 2. To unite as corre- 
spondent, or rather to contrast. 

PAIR, ».t. To impair. See lupain. 

PAIRED, pp. Joined in couples ; fitted ; suited. 

PAIR ING, ppr. Uniting in pairs, fitting. 

PAL/ACE, a. (Fr. palais: L. palutium.) 1. A magnificent 
house in which an emperor, a king or other distinguished 
person resides. 2. A splendid place of residence. 

PAL, ACE-COURT, x. The domestic court of the kings of 
Great Rritain, which administers justice between the 
king’s domestic servants. 

fPA-LACIOUS, a. Royal; noble; magnificent. 

PAL. AN QUIN, n. [tindoo. palkee : Port. pulanque.] A 

PAL-AN KEEN, $0 covered carriage used in (niin, China, 
&e., borne on the shoulders of men, and in which a single 
person is conveyed frum place to place. 
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PAL/A-TA-BLE, «. Agreeable to the taste; suviry 3 
‘That is relished. 

PAL/A-TA-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being agicea. @ 
tu the taste ; relish. din. 

PAL'A-TAL, a. Pertaining to the palate; uttered by @ > 
aid of the palate. 

PALSA-TAL, «. A leUer pronounced by the aid of the 
palate, or an articulation of the root of the tongue with 
the roof of the mouth ; as g hurd and 4, in ey, ek 

PAL/ATE, a. [L. pulatum.) i. The roof or upper partof the 
mouth. 2. Taste. Pope. 3. Mental relish; intelectual 
tasle. 

{ PAL/ATE, v.t. Tu perceive by the taste. Shuk. 

2A-LA‘TLAL, ae. Pertaining to the palate, 

PA-LA‘TIAL, a. [L. palutsum } Pertaining to @ palace ; be- 
coming a palace ; magnificent. Drummond. 

tPAL/A-Tit, a. Belonging w the palate. Holder. 

PA-LA‘IVL-N ATE, n. (it. pulatinato; Le palatiaus.] The 
province or seignory of a palatine. 

PAL. A-TINL, a. (Fr. palatias Mt. palatin ; L. palatinus.) 
Perlaining to @ palace; an epithet apphed orginally to 
persons holding an ofhee or employment in the king’s 
palace ; hence 1 naports possessing royal privileges. 

PALIA-TINGE, a. One invested with rvyal privileges. 

t PALIA-TIVE, a. Pleasing to the taste. brown. 

PA-LAV ER, nu. {p. palabra; Port. pulacra.) 1. Idle talk. 
2. Flattery ; adulation; [ealyur.] J. Talk; conversa 
tion ; conference. 

PA-LAVIER, rv. t. To flatter. 

PALE, a. (Ir. pale, palir.) 1. White or whitish; wan; de- 
ficient in color , not ruddy or fresh of color. Pale is nat 
precisely synonymous with wate, as it usually uchotes 
What we cali cun,a darkish dun white. 2 Not bright; 
not shining ; of i« faint lustre ; dim. 

PALE, v. t. To make pale. Shak, Prior, 

PALE, ». [“ax. pal; G. pfahl; D. paul.) |. A narrow Lard 
pointed or sharpened at one end, used in fencing or in- 
closing. 2. A pointed stake. 3. An inclusure ; pruperiy, 
that which incloses, like fence, limit ; hence che space 
inclosed. 4. District; limited territory.—5. ln heraldry, 
an ordinary, Cousisting of two perpendicular lines drawn 
from the top to the base of the escutcheon, and cont, ring 
the third middle part of the field. 

PALE, tc. t. (D. puuien: G. pfaklen.) 1. To inclose with 

les or stakes. 2. To incluse ; to encompass, 

PAL-E-ACLOUS, a. [L. pafea.! 1. Chatly ; resemblin 
chatf, ur consisting of it. 2. Chafly; furnished wi 
chaff. 

PALE), pp. 1. Inclosed with pales or pickets. 2. Striped. 

PALE'-BYiD, a. Having eyes dimmed. Afidton, 

PALE/-FACED, a. 1. Having a pale or wan face. Shak. 2 
Causing paleness of face. ‘uk. 

PALE -HEART FD, a. Dispirted. Shak. 

PALE/LY, adr. Wanly , not freshly or ruddily. 

tPALIEN- DAR, «. A kind of coasting vessel. Anolles, 

PALEINERSS, a. 1. Wanness ; defect ofculor; want of fresh- 
ness of ruddiness ; a sickly whiteness of look. 2% Want 
of color or Justre ; us the paleaess of a Hower. Shak. 

PA-LE-OG‘RA-PHY, u. (Gr. sadacos and ypagn.] 1. The 
artof explaining ancient writings. More correctly, 2 An 
ancicnt manner of writing. 

PA-LE-OLU'O-GIST, n. One who writes on antiquity, or 
one conversant with antiquity. Good, 

PA-LE-O1L/0-GY, n. (Gr. nadaros and Aoyos.}) A discourse 
or treatise on antiquities, or the knowledge of ancient 
things. 

PA'ILE-OUS, a. (L. palea.’ Chaffy ; like chaff. 

PA-LES'TRI-AN, be (or nadatorpecos.] Pertaining to 


eh vulgar use. 


PA-LES’TREE exercise of wrestling. bry 

PA-LES'TRI-GAL, 9 ant. 

t PALET, n. (Fr. pelote.) The crown of the head. 

PALIETTE. See Potcen 

PAL/FREY, a. (Vr. pale rot: Wt. palafreno.) 1. A horse 
used by noblemen and othem for state, distinguished from 
a war horse. 2. A small horse fit for ladies. 

PALFREYED, a. Riding ona ante 

PAL-I-FL€A'TION, 2. [L. pulus ] The act or practice of 
driving piles or posts into the ground for making it 
firm. 

PAI/IN-DROMF, ». (Gr. madcvépopta.] A word, verse or 
sentence that is the same when read backwards or for- 
wards. 

PAILING, ppr. Inclosing with pales, 

PAL/ING, 2. A fence formed with pales. 

PAL-IN-GE-NF/SI-A, ». A regeneration. 

PALIN-ODF, |». (Gr. radcvwhia.}] A recantation, or dec- 

PALIN-O-DY, laration contrary to a former one. 

PAI-I-SADE, of PAL-[P SATO, 9. (Fr. pasewade.] A fence 
or fortification consisting of a row of stakes or posty 
sharpened and set firmly in the ground. 

PAL-LSADIY, rot. To surround, usclose or fortify with 


stakes or posts. 
PAL'ISH, 2 Somewlat pale or wan. Arbuthnot. 
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PALL, a. [L. paltianm ; Sax. pelle.) |. A cloak; a inantie 
of state. 2. The mantle of an archbishop. 3. ‘The cloth 
thrown over a dead body wt funerals. 

PALL, a. In heraldry, a figure like the Greek Y. Ancyc. 

PALL, o. ¢. To cluwk ; to cover or invest. Skak. 

PAlel, v.t. [W. pallu.] To become yap to lose strength, 

ife, spirit or taste ; to became insipid. 

PALL, v.t. 1. To niake vapid or insipid. 2. To make 
«piritless ; to dispirit ; to depress. 3. ‘To weaken ; to im- 
pair. 4. ‘To cloy. 

ft PALL, n. Nauseating. Ld. Shaftesbury. 

PAL-LA DIUM, a. (Gr. nadXadcov.) I. Primarily, a statue 
of the goddess Pallas, 2. Something that affords effectual 
de-ense, protection and safety. 3. A metal found in very 
sinall grains. 

PAL LET, n. (Fr. palette ; It. albdiage 1. Among painters, 
n little oval table or board, or piece of ivory, on which the 
painter places the colors to be used.—2. Among putters, 
crucible makers, &c. a wooden instrument for forming, 
beating and rounding their works.—3. In gildiag, an in- 
strumeut made of a squirrel’s tail.—4. In heraldry, a small 
pace; ‘see Paurm.] 5. A small part belonging to the bal- 
ance of a watch; the nut of a watch. 6. A measure 
turmnerly used by surgeons, containing three ounces. 

PAULET, n. [pailet, Chaucer; Fr. parle; L. palea; Ir. 
prall.] A smnall bed. Miltun. 

PAL LE-A-MENT, a. [L. pallium.] A dress ; a robe. 

tPAL‘LLEARD, a. [Fr.] A lecher ; a lewd person. 
PAL!‘LI-ARD-ISE, 2. Fornication. Buck. 

*ALILI-ATE, v. t. [Fr. pallter : Sp. paliar.) 1. To clothe ; 
(ebv.]) 2 To cover with excuse ; to conceal the enormity 
of offenses by excuses and apologies; hence, to ex- 
tenuate; to n; to soften by favorable representa- 
tiuns. 3. To reduce in violence ; to mitigate ; to lessen 
or abate. 

tPAL/LI-ATE, a. Eased ; mitigated. 

PAL‘LI-A-TED, pp. Covered by excuses ; extenuated ; soft- 


ened. 

PAL LI-A-TING, ppr. Concealing the enormity or most 
censurable of conduct ; extenuating ; softening. 

PAL-LI-A‘TION, n. 1. The act of palliating ; concealment 
of he moet flagrant circumstances of an offense ; extenu- 
ation by favorable representation. 2. Mitigation ; allevi- 
ation ; abatement. 

PAL’LI-A-TIVE, a. [Fr. palliatif.] 1. Extenuating ; serv- 
ing to extenuate by excuses or favorable representation. 
2. ut alleviating : as pain or disease. 

PAL‘ LI-A-TIVE, a. 1. That which extenuates. 2, That 
which mitigates, allevintes or abates the violence of pain, 
disease or other evil. Swift. 

PAL/LID, a. (L. palitdus.} Pale; wan ; deficient in color ; 
not high-colored. Spenser. 

t PAL-LIDI-TY, a. Paleness. 

PAL/LID-LY, adr. Palely ; wanly. Taylor. 

PAL‘LIT-NESS, n. Paleness ; wanness. 

I \LL-MALL, (pel-mel’) a. (L. pila and malleus; It. palla 
and mallee.) A play in which a ball ia driven through an 
iron ring by a mallet ; also, the mallet. 

PAL: LOR, n. (L.] Paleness. Taylor. 

PALM, (pam) a. (L. pala.) I. The inner part of the hand. 
2, A hand or hand’s breadth ; a lineal measure of three 
inches. 3. The broad triangular part of an anchor at the 
end of the arms. 4. The name of many species of plants, 
but particularly of the date-tree or great palm. 5. Branches 
of the palm being worn in token of victory, hence the 
word signifies superiority, victory, triumph.—6. enone 
seamen, an instrument used in sewing canvas, instead o: 
a thimble. 

PXLM (pim) v. t. 1. To conceal in the palm of the hand. 
2. Tu .mpose by fraud. 3. To handle. 4. To stroke 
with the hand. 

PALM’-SUN-DAY, (pim/-sun-de) ». The Sunday next be- 
fore Easter ; so called in commemoration of our Savior’s 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem, when the multitude 
strewed palmn-branches in the way. 

PXLM’-TREE, (pam'-tree) x. The date tree. 

P'A\L MAR, a. (L. palmaris.] Of the breadth of the hand. 

PAL/MA-BY, a. [L. paimaris.} Principal; capital. Bp. 


Horne. 

PAL/MA-TED, a. [L. palmatus.] 1. Having the shape of a 
hand ; resembling a hand with the fingersepread. 2. En- 
tirely webbed. 

PXLM‘ER, (pim‘er) ». One that returned from the Holy 
Land bearing branches of palm ; a pilgrim or crusader. 

PALM’ER-WORM, (pim/‘er-wurm) a. A worm. 

PAL-MET'TO, x. A epecies of palm-tree. 

PAL-MIF’‘ER-OUS, a. [L. palma and fero.] Bearing palms. 


Dict 
PAIL/MI-PED, a. [I.. palma and pes.) Web-footed ; having 
the toes connected by a membrane ; as a water-fowl. 
PAL'MI-PED, n. A fowl that bas webbed feet. 
PAT/MIS-TER, x. One who deals in palmistry. 
PAI!/MIS-TRY, 2. |L. palma.) 1. e art or practice of 
divining or telling fortunes by the lines and marks in the 
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paim of the hand. 2. uddi«va uses it Lusmorously , for the 
acilon of the hand. 

PALMIY, (pam'y) a. Bearing palma. Shan. 

PAL ie feel. [Not oe 

°A-BILA-TY, xn. The qualit being perceptible 
tle touch. Arbuthnot. i Sh “i 

PAL'PA-BLE, a. [Fr.] 1. Perceptible by the touch ; that 
may be felt. 2. Gruss; coarse ; easily perceived and de- 
tected. 3. Plain; obvious; easily perceptible. 

PAL/PA-BLE-NESS, ». The quality of being palpable ; 
ahaa ; obviousness ; grossness. 

PAI/PA-BLY, adv. |. In such a manner as to be perceived 
by the touch. 2. Grossly ; plainly ; obviously. 

PAL-PA‘TION, 2 [L. palpats.] ‘The act of feeling. 

PAL/PLTATE, 0. 1. [L. pulpito.) To beat gently ; to beat, 
as the heart ; to flutter, that is, to move with little throes ; 
as we say, to go pu a pat. 

PAL-PI-TA‘TION, n. [L. palpitatio.| 1. A beating of the 
heart ; particulariy, a preternatural beating or pulsation 
excited by violent action of the body, by ear fright or 
disease. 2. A violeat, irregular motion of the heart. 

PALYGRAVE, (pawlz grave) a. [G. pfalzgraf.} A count 
or earl who bas the superintendence of the king’s pal 
ace. 

PAL SI-CAL, a. Affected with palsy ; paralytic. 

PAI/SIED, part. Affected with palsy. 

PAL/SY, ». [contracted from Gr. rapadvets.) The lose ov 
defect of the power of voluntary muscular motion in the 
whole body, or in a particular part, paralysis. 

PAL/SY, v. t. Tu paralyze ; w deprive of the power of mo- 
tion , to destroy energy. Docrirht. 

PAIL ‘SY, v. ¢. To affect with the pasy ; used frequently in 
a figurative sense. 

PAL‘SY-ING, ppr. Affecting with the palsy. 

PAT/TER, v.t. Toshift ; tododge ; to’ ay tricks. Johnson 
Rather, to fail ; to come short; te alk. 

PAL/TER, v. t. To squander. € u. Ainsworth. 
AL'TER-ER, a. One that palters, fails or falls short. 

PAL/TRI-NESS, x. The state of being paltry or vile. 

PAL‘TRY, a. (Sw. palta, plu. paltur ; Scot, paltric, of pel- 
trie.) Ragged ; mean ; vile ; worthless ; despicable. 

PA'LY, a. 1. Pale; wanting color; used only in poetro. 
Shak.—2. In heraldry, divided by pales into four equal 
parts. 

PAM, n. The knave of clubs. Pepe. 

PAMPER, r. t. [It. pambere, pamberato.] 1. To feed to the 
full; to glut; to saginate, to feed luxuriously. 2 To 
gratify to the full; to furnish with that which delights. 

Pe ERED, pp. Fed high; giutted or gratified to the 

ill. 

PAM'PER-ING, ppr. Glutting ; feeding luxuriously ; grati- 
fying to the full. 

PAM'PER-ING, n. Luxurlancy. Felke. 

PAM'PHLET, x. [Sp. papelun ; papeleta ; papel volante.) 
A small book consisting of a sheet of paper; or of sheets 
stitched together but aot bound. 

PAM'PIILET, ov. ¢. To write a pamphiet or pamphiets. 

PAM-PHLET-EER!, 2. A writer of pamphlets ; a scribbler. 

PAN, n. [Sax., Sw. panna; VD. pan.) 1. A veagsel broad 
and somewhat hollow or depressed jn the middle, or with 
a raised border. 2. The part of a gun-lock or other fire- 
arms which holds the priming that communicates with 
the charge. 3. Something hollow.—4. Among farmers, 
the hard stratum of earth that lies below the soil. 5. The 
top of the head. 

PAN, r. t. To join; to close together. [J.vca/.] 

PAN-A-CRIA, n. (L.) 1. A remedy for all diseases; a 
universal medicine. 2. An herb. 

PA-NA‘DA, In. [Fr. penouy & A kind of food made 

PA-NA DO, boiling bread in water to the consistence 

Ip and sweetened. 

PAN't:AKE, x. A thin cake fried ina pan. Frankltn. 

PANCH, a. [W. panu.] Among seamen, thick and strong 
mat, to be ned on yards tu prevent friction. 

PAN-CRATNE a. (Gr. nav and xparos.) Exceiling 

PAN-ERATLEAL, | in all gymnastic ; very 
strong or robust. 

PAN'ERE-AS, a. (Gr. xav and s.) A gland of the body 
situnted between the bottom of the stomach and the ver- 
tebres. 

PAN-€RE-ATE, a. Pertaining to the pancreas. 

PAN'ICY. See Pansy. 

PAN'DE€T, n. [L. pandecta.] 1. A treatise which con- 
tains the whole of any science.—2. Pandects, in the pla- 
ral, the digest or collection of civil or Roman law, made 
by order of the emperor Justinian. 

PAN-DEM'IE, a. (Gr. xav and dmpos.)] Incident to a whole 


ple ; epidemic. 

PAN'DER, n». (qu. It. pandere.] A pimp; & procurer; & 
male bawd ; 8 mean, profi wretch, who caters for 
the lust of others. 

PAN'DER, v.t. To pimp; to procure lewd women for 


others. Shak. 
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PAN DER, c.& 1. To act as agent for the lusts of others. 
2. To be subservient to lust or passion. 

PAN'DER-AGE, «. A procuring of sexual connection. 

PAN'DER-ISM, x, The employment or vices of a pander ; 
a pim . Swift. 

PAN'DER-LY, a. Pin. ping; acting the pander. 

PAN-DI€-U-LATION, n. [L. ndiculor.) yawning ; a 
stretching ; the tension of the solids accompanies 


awning. 
pANDITS or PUN'DIT, ». In Hindostan, a learned man. 
PAN'/DORE, or PAN DO- RAN, n. [Gr. wavdovga.] An in- 

strument of music of the lute kin ; a bandore. 

PANE, 2. (Fr. pan; Arm. paneli.) 1. A square of glass. 
2. A piece of any thing in varie works. - 

PANED, a. V: ; com of smal] squares, as & 
counterpane usually is. Cavendish. 

*PAN-E-GYRIIE, x. (Fr. panegyrique ; It., Sp. panegirico ; 
[.. pane cus. 1. An oration or eulogy in praise o 
some inguished person or achievement; a formal or 
elaborate encomium. 92%. An encomium ; praise bestowed 

‘ Ms awh une person, behead or virtue. = 
AN- NE a. ning praise or eulogy ; en- 

*PAN-E-GYR'I-GAL, | comiastic. 

PAN-F-GY'RIS, ». A festival ; a public meeting. 
PAN-E-GYR'UST, n. One who bestows praise ; @ eulogist ; 
eer oe either by writing or spenking. 

PAN'E-GY-RIZE, v. t. To praise highly ; to write or pro- 
nounce a eulogy on. Ch. Obs. 

PAN'E-GY-RIZE, v. & To bestow praises. Mitford. 

PAN'E-GY-RIZED, pp. Highly praised or eulogized. 

PAN'E-GY-RIZ-IN > ppr. Praising highly ; euvlogizing. 

PANEL, =. [Fr. parneau; Sw. panna.|] 1. A square perce 
of board, or other piece somewhat similar, inserted he- 
tween other pieces. 9%. A piece of parchment or sched- 
ule, containing the names of perwons summoned by the 
sheriff. 3. The whole jury. 

PANEL, c.¢. To form with panels. Pennant. 

PANEL a. Without Bagi of glass. Shenstone. 

PANG, n. [D. pynigen; G. peimigen.] Extreme pain ; an- 
guish; agony of body ; particularly, a sudden paroxysm 
of extreme per 

PANG, e. t. To torture; to give extreme pain to. 

PAN'GO-LIN, n. A species of manis, cr acaly lizard, found 
only in Hindostan. Encyc. 

PANIC, x. [Sp., It. panico; Fr. panique.) A sudden fright ; 
ferticularly, @ sadder fright without real] cause, or terror 
inspired by a trifling cause or misapprehension of danger. 

ae AL, a. Extreme or sudden ; applied to fright. 

PANTIE, n. . panicum.]| A plant and its grain. 

PANTE-GRASS, x. A plant of the genus paricum. 

PANI-CLE, ». [L. panicula.] In botany, a species of in- 
florescenee. Martyn. 

PAN'I-CLED, a. Furnished with panicles. Ecton. 

PANIOU-LATE, }a@. 1. Having branches variously 

PANIOU-LA-TED,{ subdivided. 2. Having the flow- 
ers in panicles. 

PAN'NADE, x. The carvet of a horse. Sinsworth. 

PANNAGE, x. [from L. panis.] The food of swine in the 
woods, as beech nuts, acorns, &c., called also pawns ; 
alan, the money taken by agistors for the mast of the 
king’s forest. el. 

PAN'NEL, «2. [W. panel ; L. pannus.) 1. A kind of rustic 
maddie. 2. The stomach of a hawk. 

*PAN-NEL-LA'TION, n. The act of impanneling a jury. 

PANNIER, (pan’yer) n. [Fr. panier ; It. pantera.) A wick- 
er basket ; primari/y, a bread-basket, but used for carry- 
ing fruit or other things on a horse. 

t PANNI- n. The brain-pan or skull. Spenser. 

PANO-PLY, ». (Gr. xavowdta.] Complete armor or de- 
fense. Ray. 

PAN-O-RA'MA, n. [Gr. way and opaya.} Complete or en- 
tire view; @ circular painting having sppareat'y no be- 
kinning or end, from the centre of which the spectator 

te view of the objects presented. 

. Pretending to have a knowledge of 


may have a com 
PAN-SOPH'L-€ ’ 


tomimes. 
PANT'ER, a. (ne that pants. 
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PAP 
PANTER, 2x. (Ir. patater.} A net. Chaucer. © 
PANT“ ESS, n. The di y of breathing in a hawk 


PAN'THE-I8M, . [Gr. wav and @sos.] The doctrine that 
the universe is God. 

PAN’-THE-IST,». One that believes the universe to be 
God ; a name given to the followers of BSpinosa. Encyc. 
PAN-THE-IS'TI€ a. Pertaining to pantheism ; con- 
PAN-THE-IS'TI-CAL, § founding God with the universe 
PAN-THE/ON, x. [Gr. @as, or wav, and eee A tempk os 
magnificent edifice at Rome, dedicated to afl the gods. 
PAN’‘THER, n. [L.; Gr. rav6np.] A fleree, ferocious quad- 
ruped of the genus flies of the size of a large dog, with 
short bair of a yellow color, diversified with roundish 

black spots. 

PAN'TILE, x. [qu. W. ele | A Sutter tile. 

PANT'ING, ppr. Pointing: reathing with a rapid suc 
cession of inspirations and expirations ; longing. 

PANT'ING, n. Palpitation ; rapid breathing ; longing. 

PANT’ING-LY, ado. With palpitation or rapid breathing. 

PANT'LER, n. [Fr. panetier.) The officer in a great tami- 
ly who has of the bread. Siiak. 

PAN‘TO-FLE, a. [Fr. pantoujie.} A slipper for the fout. 

PAN'TO-GRAPH, x. (Gr. xayra and ypugw.) A muthe- 
a py instrument so formed as to copy any sort of 

esign. 

PAN-TO-GRAPH'I€ a. Pertaining to a pantograph , 

PAN-TO-GRAPH'I-GAL, } performed by a pantograpl. 

PAN-TUG‘RA-PHY, rn. General description; view of iu 
entire thing. 

PAN-TOME-TER, n. (Gr. wayra and perpew.) An instru- 
ment for measuring all eorts of elevations, angles and dis- 
tances. 

PAN-TO-MET'RIE, a. Pertaining to a pantometer; 

PAN-TO-MET'RI-CAL, } performed by a pantometer. 

PAN'TO-MIME, 2. [L. pantomimus.}] 1. One that imitates 
all sorts uf actions and characters without speaking ; one 
that expresses his ineaning by mute action. 2. A scene 
or representation in dumb show. 3. A species of musical 
entertainment, 

PAN!-TO-MIME, a. Representing only in mute act'on 
Smith. 

PAN-TO-MIMIE {¢@. Pertaining to the pantomime 

PAN-TO-MIM'L-GAL, } representing characters and ac 
tions by dumb show. 

PAN’TON, vn. (qu. L. paxdo.) A horse-shoe con- 

PAN’TON-SHOE, trived to recover a narrow and buf 
bound heel. 

PANTRY, n. ae panetiére.] An apartment or closet in 
which provisions are kept. 

PAN'UR-GY, n. (Gr. xavevpyta.] Skill in all kinds of work 
or business ; craft. Batley. 

PAP, x. [L. papilla.) A nipple of the breast ; a teat. 

PAP, n. [Low L. papa.] 1. A soft food for infants, made 
with bread boiled 2. The pulp 
of fruit. 

PAP, v. t. To feed with pap. 

PA-PA!, a. L., Fr. papa; D., G. papa ; It., 8p. papa, the 
pope.| Father; 4 word with us used by children. Swift. 
PA'PA-CY, n. (Fr. papauté ; It. papato.] 1. The office and 
dignity of the pope or bishop of Rome; popedom. 2. Pa- 

suthoety: 

PA’'PAL, a. [Fr.] 1. Belonging to the pope or pontiff of 
Rome ; popish. 2. Proceeding from the pope. 3. An- 
nexed to the bishopric of Rome. 

PA'PA-LIN, 2. A papist. Flerbert. 
A-PAVIER-OUS, a. [L. papavereus.] Resemblin, .he pop- 
- py ; of the nature or qualities of poppies. Brown. 

PA-PAW’, x. [Fr. peverer 1. carica papaya, & tree. 
2. The paparr of N. America belongs to the genus annona. 

PAPE, n. The pope. 

PAPER, xn. (Fr. papier ; It. 


or softened with water. 


apiro; L. pa J LA 
substance formed into thin sheets, on which letters and 
figures are written or printed. 2. A piece of paper. 3. A 
single sheet printed or written. 4. Any written instru- 
ment. 5. A promissory note or notes, or a bill of exchange. 
Kent. 6. Hangings printed or stamped ; paper for cover- 
ing the walls of rooms. 

PA'PER, a. !. Made of paper; consisting of paper. 2 


Thin ; slight. 
PA'PER, ».t. 1. To cover with paper; to furnish with 
paper-han ngs ; as, to paper a room or a house. 2. To 


register ; {obs |] Shak. 3. To fold or inclose in paper. 
PA'PER EDIT, n. 1. Evidences of debt; promissory 

notes, &c., ing current in commercial transactions. 

3. Notes or bills emitted by public authority, promising 


the payment of money. 
PA'PER-FACED, a. Having a face as white as paper. 
PA'PER-KITE, 2. A light frame covered with paper for 


fying in the alr like a kite. Warton. 
PA! -MA-KER, 2. One that manufactures paper. 
PA‘PER-MILL, x. A inill in which paper is manufac- 


tured. 
PA‘PER-MONIEY, x. Notes or billa tssued by authority 
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snd promising the pay:nent of money, circulated as the 
represen ative of coin. 
PA PER-S'TAIN'ER, 2. One that stains, colors or stamps 
per for hangings. 
CA-PES'‘CENT, a. [from pap.) Containing pep; having 
the qualities of pap. Arbuthnot. 
PA'PESS, a. A female Hall. 
PAP JL, n. [L. pa itta.| amall pap or nipple. 
PA-PIL'I-O, a. ‘J, A butterfly. Barbut. 
PA-PIL-{1-O-NA CEQUS, a. Resembling the butterfly. 
*PAPIEL-UA-RY, )a. Pertaining to the pap or nipple; re- 
*PAPIL-LOUS, sembiing the nipple; covered with 
papils. 
PAMIL-LATE, 9. i To grow into a nipple. hails Ge 
VvAPIL-LOSE, e. Nipply; covered with fleshy or 
ints; verrucose; warty. Smith. 
vA-PI9M, n. [from Fr. pa | Popery. Bedell. 
PUPIST, w. (Fr. papicte | Roman Catholic; one that 
adheres to church of Rome and the authority of the 


pupe. 

PA-PIST'TE - Popish ; pertaining to popery ; adhe- 

PA-PISTYLEAL, § rent to the church of Rome. 

PA'PIST-RY, n. Popery ; the doctrines and ceremonies if 
the church of Rome. Whitgifte. 

PA'PTZED, a. Conformed to po - Fuller. 

nat ea or PAP-POOSE’, x. The Indian name for a 
child. 

PAP‘POUS, a. (L. papp«s.)] Downy ; furnished with a pap- 
pus, as the seeds of certain plants. 

PAP PIS, n. [L.} The soft, downy substance that grows 
an the seeds of certain plants, as on those of the thistle. 

PAPPY, a. nike pap soft; succulent. Burnet. 

sie al n. [L.] Pimples; blisters; eruptions on the 
skin 

PAP'U-LUSE, «. Covered with vesicular points or with 
little blisters. Martyn. 

PAP U-LOUBS, a. Full of pimples or pustules. 

P.i-PY‘RUS, a. (L.) An Egyptian plant, a kind of reed, 
of which the ancients made paper. 

PAR, n. [L. per.) 1. State of equality; equal value; 
equivalence without discount or premium. 2. Equality 
in condition. 

t PAR'A-BLE, a. [L. parabilis.] Easily procured. 

PAR'A-BLE, xn. [Fr. parudole ; L. parabola ; Gr. rapaBoAn-] 
A fable or allegorical relution or representation of some- 
thing real in life or nature, from which a moral is drawn 
for instruction. 

PAR'A-BLE, v. t. To represent by fiction or fable. -Mfil- 


ton. 

PA-RAB/O-LA, a. [L.] A conic sectinn arising from cutting 
a cone by a plane parallel to one of its sides. 

PA-RAB‘O-LE, x. In oratory, similitude ; comparison. 

PAR-A-BOLI€ a. Expressed by parable or allegori- 

PAR-A-BOL/L-€AL, } cal representation. 2. {from parab- 
via.] Having the form of a parabola. 

PAR-A-BOL/I-C€AL-LY, ado. 1. By way of parable. 
Krown. 2. In the form of a parabola. 

PAR-A-BOL/I-FORM, a. Having the form of a parabola. 

PA-RABO-LISM, n. In algebra, the division of the terms 
of an equation by a known quantity that is involved or 
multiplied in the fint term. 

PA-RABU-LOID, an. (Gr. xapaBodn and ecdos.) In geome- 
try, & paraboliform curve is one whose ordinates are sup- 
posed to be in the subtriplicate, subquadruplicate, &c., 
ratio of their respective abacisse.—4 parabolic cuncid ; 

sce Conoto.] Encyc. 

PAR-A CEL/SIAN, n. A physician who follows the prac- 
tice of Paracelsus, a Swiss physician. 

PAR-A-CELSIAN, a. Denoting the medica) practice of 
Paracelsus. Hake will. 

PAR-A-CEN’‘TE-SIS, | 2. [cr wapaxevrnors. } 

PAR-ACEN'TESY, t 

PAR-A-CEN'TRIE€ a. (Gr. rapa and xevrpoy.}] Devi- 

PAR-A-CEN’'TRL@AL, ating from circularity. 

PA-RACH'RO-NISM, n. (Gr. rapa and ypovos.] An error 
in chronology ; 8 mistake in regard to true date of an 
event. 

PAR'A-CHUTE, x. (Gr. rapa, and Fr. chute.] In aerasta- 
tiom, an instrument to prevent the rapidity of descent. 

PAR: A-ELETR, a. (Gr. rapaxAnros.) Properly. an advo- 
cate. one called to aid or support; hence, the Consoler, 
Comforter or [ntercessor ; a term applied to the Holy Spirit. 
Pearson, 

PA-RADE’, 2. (Fr. parade.] 1. In military affairs, the 
place where troops assemble for exercise, mounting guard 
or other purpose. 2. Show; ostentation; display. 3. 
Pompous procession. 4. Military order; array. 5. State 
of prewaration or defense. 6. [I°r.] The action of parrying 
a thrust. 

PA-RADF!, v. t. 1. To assemble and array or marshal in 
military order. 2% To exhibit in a showy or ostentatious 
mnanner. 

PA-RADE’, v.i. 1. To assemble and be marshaled in mui. 


The opera- 
on in surgery called tapping. 
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lary order. 2. Tv go about in military procemion. 38. ‘lo 
walk about for show. 

PA-RAD‘ED, pp. Assembled and arrayed. 

PAR‘A-DIGM, (para-dim) a. (Gr. rupaderyya.} An exam. 
ple; a model.—In ammur, an example of a verb conju- 
gated in the several modes, tenses Pie persons. 

PAR-A-DIG-MATUE, a. Exemplary. [Ligtle ased.] 

PA®K-\-DIG-MATILEAL, § More. 

PAK-A-DIG‘/MA-TTZE, r.¢. To set forth as a model or e3. 
ainple. é Little used.) Hammond, 

PA-RAIMING, ppr. Assembling and arraying in due order ; 
making an ostentatious show. 

PAN'A-DISE, x. (Gr. xapadecoos.] 1. The garden of Eden, 
in which Adam and Eve were placed immediately after 
their creation. Milton. 2. A place of bliss; a region of 
supreme felicity or delight. Milton. 3. Heaven, the 
blisstul seat of sanctified souls after death. 4. Primarily, 
i Persia, @ pleasure-varden with parks and other appen- 

ages, 

PAR-A-DI®E-A, ». Bird of Paradise, 2 genus of fowls. 

PAR’A-DISED, a. Having the delights of Paradise. 

PAR-A-DIS‘E-AN, a. 1. Pertaining to Eden or Para. 

PAR-A-DI-S$1/A-€A. dise, or to a place of felicity. 2 
Suitin radise ; like paradise. 

PAR!A-DOX, x. (Fr. paradoce.} A tenet or proposition 
contrary to received opinion, or seemingly absurd, yet 
true in fact. 

PAR-A-DOX'I-€AL, a. 1. Having the nature of a paradox 
a Inclined to tenets ur notions contrary to received upin- 
ons. 

PAR-A-DOX'I-€AL-LY, ade. In a paradoxical manner, of 
in a manner seemingly absurd. Coller. 

PAR-A-DUOX‘1-€AL-NESS, n. State of being paradoxical. 

t PAR-A-DOX-OL/0-GY, n. {perador, and Gr. Aoyos} The 
use of paradoxes. Brown, 

PAR!A-GO-GE, x. [Gr. xapaywyn.) In crammar, the addi- 
tion of a letter or syllable to the end of a word. 

PAR-A-GOG‘IE a. Pertaining to a paragoge; length- 

PAR-A-GOG'-@AL, ering a word by the addition of a 
Jetter or syllable. 

PAR/A-GON, n. [Fr. parangon; & parayon.) 1. A modes 
or pattern: a model by way of distinction, implying su- 
perior excellence or perfection. 2. A companion; a fel- 
low ; [vds.] 3. Emulation ; a match (or trial ; [vd-.] 

PAR'A-GON, v. t. [8p. paragonar.} 1. To compare; to 
parallel; [little used.) 2. To equal ; [little used. } 

PAR'A-GON, »v. i. To pretend comparison or equality. 
[ Litele used.) 

PAR/A-GRAM, a, [Gr. wapaypaypa.) A play upon words, 
ora pun, Addison. : 

PAR-A-GRAM'MA-TIST, rv. A punster. Addison 

PAR‘A-GRAPH, x. [It. paragrufo ; Fr. peragraphe.) A 
distinct part of a discourse or writing ; any portion or sec- 
tion of a writing or chapter which relates to a particular 
point, whether consisting of one sentence or many sen- 

tences. A puragraph is sometimes marked thus, J ; but, 
more generally, @ paragraph is distinguished only by a 
break in the composition or Jines. 

AR‘A-GRAPH, v, t. To form or write parngraphs. 

AR-A-GRAFIVIE a. Consisting of paragraphs of 

PARA-GRATHLSAL, | short divisions, with breaks. 

PAR-A-GRAPH'I-CAL-LY, ude. By 8; with dis- 
tinct breaks or divisions, 

PAR-A-LEPSIS, ) ». (Gr. rapudceycs.] In ractorie, a pro- 

PAR'A-LEP-SY, tended or apparent omission ; a figure 
by which a speaker pretends to pass by what at the saine 
time he really mentions. 

PAR-A-LI-POM/E-NA, a. (Gr. rapaicxrw.) Things omit 
ted ; a supplement containing things omitted in the pre- 
ceding work. 

PAR‘A-LIZE, or PAR/A-LYZE, v. t. (Gr. rapadrve.}] To 
affect as with palsy ; to check action, or destroy the pow- 
er of action. 

PAR-AL-LA€TIE a. Pertaining to the parallax of a 

PAR-AL-LA@'TI-€AL, heavenly body. 

PAR/AL-LAX, n. [Gr. wapaddukts.] In astronomy, the 
change of place in a heavenly body in consequence of be- 
ing viewed frum different points. 

PAR/AL-LEL, a. (Gr. rapadAndos.] 1. In geometry, ex- 
tended in the same direction, and in al) parts equally dis 
tant. 2. Having the same direction or tendency . run- 
ning in accordance with something. 3. Continuing a 
resemblance through many particulars; like ; simular; 

ual in all eseential parts. 

PAR’AL-LEL, x. 1. A line which, throughout its whole 
extent, is equidistant from another line. 2. A line on the 
globe marking the latitude. 3. Direction conformahe to 
that of another line. 4. Conformity continued through 
many particulars, or in all esyential points ; resemblance ,; 
likeness. 5, Comparison made. 6. Any thing equal to or 
resembling another in all essential particulars, 

PAR'AL-LEL, c.¢. 1. To place eo a8 WH keop the same di- 


t Obsolete. 
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rection, and at an equal! distance from something else. 2. 
Tu level ; toequal. 3. Tocorrespund to. 4. ‘To be equal 
to: to rezemble in all essential points, 5. Tc compare. 

PAK AL-LEL A-BILLE, a. ‘hat may be equaled. [L. u.] 

+ PAR AL-LEL-LESS, a. Not to be paralleled ; matchless. 
PAR AL-LEb-ISM, x. 1. State of being parallel. .Wure. 2. 
Resemblance ; equality of state ; comparison. Wurten. 
PAR'AL-LEL-LY, ado. Ina parallel manner ; witb paral- 

lelisin. Scott. 

PAR-AL-LEL‘O-GRAM, n. [Gr. mapadAnos and yeappe.} 
1. In geometry, & right-lined quadrilateral figure, wiiae 
opposite sides are parallel and equal.—2. In common use, 
this word is applied to quadrilateral figures of more length 
than breadth. 

PAR-AL-LEL-O-GRAM/UE€, a. Having the properties 

PAR-AL-LEL-O-GRAM'I-CAL, of a parallelogram. 

PAR-AL-LEL-O-PI’-PED, 2. { parallel, and Gr, exe and 
necoy.} 1. in geometry, a regular solid comprehended un- 
der aix parallel.grams, the opposite ones of which are 
similar, parallel and equal to each other, or it is a prism 
whose base is a parallelugram. 

PAR-AL-LEL-O-PI-PEDI-A, a. A genus of spars. 

'PA-RAL/O-GISM, n. (Gr. wapadeyiopos.] In logic, @ fab 
lacious argument or false reasoning. 

PA-KAL U-GIZE, v. i. To reason talsely. sh. 

PA-RAL‘O-GY, 2. False reasoning. oruwn. 
PA-RAL/Y-SI8, x. [Gr. wapaAvars.] Palsy ; the loss of the 
power of muscular motion, or of the command of the 


Diuscles. 

PAR-A-LYTI€, or PAR-A-LYT'I-E€AL, a. 1. Affected 
with paisy ; deprived of the power of muscuiar motion ; 
sonctimes, Weak ; trembling ; subject to an involuntary 
shaking. 2. Inclined or tending to palsy. 

PAR-A-LYT'LE€, ». A person alfected with palsy. Hall. 

PAR A-LYZE. See Pamacizg. 

PA-RAM/FE-TER, n. (Gr. napaperpew.] 1. The latus rectum 
of 1 parabola. —2. In conic sections, a third proportional to 
any diameter and its conjugate.—In the parabola, a third 
proportional to any absciss and its ordinate. 

PAR‘A-MOUNT, «2. [Norm. peramont.} 1. Superior to all 
athers ; possessing the highest title or jurisdiction ; as, 
lord parumount, the chief lord of the fee, or of lands, tene- 
ments and hereditaments. 2. Eminent; of the highest 
order, 3. Superior to al) others. 

PAR‘A-MOUNT, ». The chief; the highest in rank. 

PAR'A-MOUR, ». [Fr.] 1. A lover; a wooer. 2. 


tress, 

PAR‘AN-THINE. See Scarorire. 

PAR-A-NYMPH, nx. (Gr. rapa and vupdy.) 1. A brideman ; 
one who leads the bride to her marriage. 2. One who 
countenances and supports another. 

PAR A-PEGM, (par’a-pem) a. [Gr. napurryya.] A brazen 
tale fixed to a pillar, on which laws and proclamations 
were anciently engraved. 

PAR A-PET, a. [Fr.; Sp. perape:) A wall, rampart or 
oon of earth for covering soldiers from an enemy’s 

ot 

PAR-A-PHER'NA = (Gr. mapagepva.] The goods 

PAR-A-PHER-NAILI-A, { which a wife brings with her 
at her marriage, or which she possesses beyond her dower. 

PAR-A-PHER‘NAL, a. Pertaining to or consisting in para- 


pherna. 

PAR-A-PHI-MO'SIS, 2. (Gr. xapagipwors.} A disease when 
the preputiuro cannot be drawn over the glands. 

PAR’ A-PHRASE, n. (Gr. napappacis.) An explanation of 
some text or passage in a book, in a more clear and ample 
manner than is expressed in the words of the author. 

PAR'A-PHRASE, v. t. To explain, interpret or translate 
with Intitude; to unfold the sense of an author with 
more clearness and particularity than ft is expressed in 
his own words. 

PAR‘ A-PHRASE, v. i. To interpret or explain amply ; to 
make a paraphrase. Felton. 

PAR A-PHRASED, pp. cg ot explained or translated. 

PAR‘A-PHRA-SING, ppr. Explaining or translating amply 
and freely. 

PAR’A-PHRAST, 2. [Gr. xapagpacrns.} One that para- 
arent Hooker. 

PAR-A-PHRASTIE 

PAR-A-PHRAS‘TI-CAL, 


eral. 
PAR-A-PHRAS/TJ-€AL-LY, adv. In a paraphrastic manner. 
PAR-A-PHREN'-TIS, xn. (Gr. xapa and gpevcris.] An in- 
fammation of the diaphragm. Arbuthnot. 
PAR'A-PLE-GY, x. (Gr. rapa and z\nyn.] That kind of 
y which affects e lower part of the body. 
PAR-A-QUET’', or PAR-A-QUY'TO, n. A little parrot. Shak. 
PAR'A-SANG, a. A Persian measure of length, which 
Herodotus states to be thirty stadia, nearly four English 
miles; but in different times and places, it has been 30, 
40 or 50 stadia. 
PAR-A-SUEU-AS/TIE, a. Prepuratory. 


a. Free, clear and ample in ex- 
planation ; not verbal or Jit- 
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PA-RA-SCEVE), 2. (Gr. sapacxsvn. Preparation ; the Sab- 
bath-eve of the er Told. we 
PAR-A-SE-LENE‘, n. (Gr. & and onAnvn.] A mock 
moon ; a luminous ring or circle encompassing the toon. 
PARASITE, a. (Fr. parasite ; L. purasitu.| 1. In ancient 
Greece, a priest or minister of the gods, whose office was 
‘to gather of the husbandman the corn allotted for public 
sacrifices.—2. In muderr usage, a trencher friend ; one 
that frequents the tables of rich, and earns his wel- 
come by flattery ; a banger on; a fawning flatterer.—3 
In botany, a plant growing on the stem or branch of an- 
other plant, and receiving its nourishment from it, as the 


Taisletoe. 

PAR-A-BITNE a. 1. Flattering ; wheedling ; fawn- 

PAR-A-SITIL-@AL, ing for bread or favors, 2. Growing 
on the stem or branch of another plant. 

PAR-A-SIT'I-CAL-LY, adv. In a flattering or wheedling 
manner ; by dependence on another. 

PAR-A-SIT-I3M, xn. The behavior or manners of @ para 
site. .Vtlton. 

PAR‘A-SOL, «. [Fr.; Sp.) A small umbrella used by la- 
dies to defend themselves from rain, or their faces from 
the sun’s rays. 

PAR-A-SY-NEX'IS, n. In the civil law, a conventicle, ot 
unlawful meeting. Dit. 

PAK AT, x. A fish of the mullet kind, found in Brazil. 

PA-RATH’E-SIS, n. [Gr. rapaGeots.) in grammar, appu- 
sition, or the placing of two or mere nouns in the same 


case. 

PAR-A-VALL, a. (Norm. par and availe.) In feudal lair, 
the tenant paravai is the lowest tenant holding under a 
mean or mediate Jord. 

tPARIA-VANT, (adv. tas par and avarzt.] In front; 

t PAR‘A-VAUNT 5 blicly. Spenser. 

PXRIBOIL, v. t. [Fr. parbowllir.) 1. To boil in part; to 
boil in a moderate degree. 2. To cause little pustules or 
pushes on the akin by means of heat. 

t PAR/BREAK, 0. t. To vomit. Skelton. 

PAT BUE-KLE, n. Among seamen, a rope like a pair of 
slings for hoisting casks, 6c. 

PARCEL, a. (Fr. parcelle.} 1. A part; 8 portion of any 
thing taken separately. 2. Aquantity ; any mass. 3. A 
part belonging to a whole. 4. A small dle or package 
ut goods. 5, A number of persons, in contempt. Shak. | 
A number or quantity, in contompt. 

PARCEL, v.t. I. To divide into parts or portions § 2. Tr 
make up into a mass ; [l.u.) Shak.—T'o parcel a seam, iv 

-uunews language, to lay canvas over it and daub it with 
pitch. War. Dict. 

PavtCELED, pp. Divided Into portions. 

PXRICEL-ING, ppr. Dividing into portions. 


| PAR/CEL-ING, x. Among seamen, long, narrow slip: uf 


canvas daubed with tar and bound about a rope 'ike a 
bandage, before it is sewed. 

PXAR‘CE-NE-RY, 2. (Norm. parcenier.] Co-heirship ; the 
holding or occupation of lands of inheritance by t:\» or 
more persons. 

PAR‘CEN-ER, 2». [Scot. parsenere; Norm. parconiier.} 
Purcener or co-parcener ia a co-heir, or one who holds 
lands by descent from an ancestor in common with an- 
other or with others ; as when land descends to a man’s 
daughters, sisters, aunts, cousins, or their representatives. 
Tn this case, all the heirs inherit as parceners or Co-heirs. 

PARCH, ov. ¢. 1. To burn the surface of a thing ; to scorch 
2. To dry toextremity. Dryden. 

PXRCH, v. t& 1. To be scorched of superficially burnt 
Mortimer. 2 To become very dry. 

PXRCHED. pp. Scorched; dried to extremity. 

PARCH’ED- S, x. The state of being scurched or dried 
to extremity. 

PXARCH'ING, ppr. 1. Scorching ; drying to extremity. Q. 
a. Having the quality of burning or drying. 

PARCHMENT, x. [Fr. parchemin.] The skin of a sheep or 

oat dressed or ren, a rendered fit for writing on. 

PXARCH'MENT-MA-. n. One who dresses skins fos 

hment. 

+t PAR'‘CLTY, 2. [Fr. parcité ; L. parcitas.] Sparingness. 

PARD, a. L. ae The leopard ; or, in puetry, an 
spotted beast. Instead of pard, we generally use levpara, 
the lion-pard. Pardale, from the Latin pardalis, is not 


used. 

PAR'DON, v. t. [Fr. pardonner.] 1. To forgive ; to remit; 
as an offense orcrime. 2. Toremit,asa penalty. 3. ‘To 
excuse, as for a fault.—4. Pardun me is a phrase used 
when one asks for excuse, or wakes an apology, and it is 
‘often used in this sense, when a person means civilly to 
deny or contradict what another affirms. 

PXR'DON, n. 1. Forgiveness ; the release of an offense or 
of the obligation of the offender to suffer a penalty, or to 
bear the hel acer se the offended pony: 2. Remission 
ofa penalty. 3. Forgiveness received. 

PARIDON_A-BLE, a. 1. That ig Ae pardoned. 2. Ve- 
nial; excusable; that may be forgiven, overlooked or 


passed by. 
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PAR 'DON-A-BLE NESS, 2. The quality of being pardon- 
able ; venialness ; susceptibility of forgiveness. 

PAR DON-A-BLY, ade. ln a inanner adinitting of pardon ; 
venially ; excusably. Dryden. 

PAK DONED, pp. Forgiven ; excused. 

PAR DON-ER, an. 1. One that forgives ; one that absolves 
ar offender. 2. One that sells the pope’s indulgences. 
PAR NON-ING, ppr. Forgiving ; remitting an offense or 

crime ; absolving from punixhment. 

PARE, ov ¢t. [Fr purer.}] 1. To cut off, as the superficial 
anbetance or extremities of a thing ; to shave off with a 
Sey Me UEOne 2. To diminish by little and litte. 

PARED, pp. Freed from any thing supertiuous on the sur- 
face or at the extreinities. 

peor aaa a. (Gr. napiyyepixos.] Mitigating ; assuag- 

ng pain. 

PAR-L-GOR‘1€, «. A medicine that mitigates pain ; an an- 
odyne. Encye. 

PA-RKEL‘€0N, a. (Gr. tapeAcw.] In grammar, the addition 
of a word or syliable to che end of another. 

PA-KREM’BO-LE, n. (Gr. napeyBedrn.] In rhetoric, the in- 
sertion of something relating to the subject in the middle 
of a period. 

PA-REN‘CHY-MA, n. (Gr. 2 pa.) 1. In anatomy, the 
solid and interior part of the viscera, or the subetance con- 
tained in the interstices between the bloud vessels of the 
viscera ; a spungy substance.—2. In botany, the pith or 
pulp of plants. 

PAR-EN-CHY M'A-TOUS, )a. Pertaining to parenchyma; 

PA-REN‘CHY-MOUS, spungy ; soft; porous. 

PA-RENIE-SIS, . (Gr. napacveois.} Persuasion ; exhorta- 
tion. (Little used.) Dect. 

Gea NETLGAL, a. Hortatory ; encouraging. Potter. 

PARENT, (pair‘ent) ». [L. pereas.) 1. A father or mother; 
he or she that produces young. 2. That which produces ; 
cause , source. 

PAR-ENT-AGE, x. (Fr.] Extraction; birth; condition 
with respect to the rank of parents. Shak. 

PA-RENT-AL, a. [It. parentale.] 1. Pertaining to parents. 
2. Becoming parents ; tender ; affectionate. 

PAR-EN TA‘TION, r. [from L. parento.)] Something done 
or said in honor of the dead. Potter. 

PA-REN‘THE-SIS, x. (Se napevOcois.) A sentence, or 
certain words inserted in a sentence, which interrupt the 
sense or natural connection of words, but serve to explain 
or qualify the sense of the principal sentence. The pu- 
ue is usually included in hooks or curved lines, 

us, (). 

PAR-EN-THETNIE a. 1. Pertaining to a parenthesis ; 

PAR-EN -THET'L@AL, expressed in a parenthesis. 2, 
Using parentheses. 

PAR-LEN-THET I-CAL-LY, ado. In a parenthesis. Bryant. 

PA-RENT'I-CIDE, x». [L. parens and cedo.} One who kills 
aparent. Bailey. 

PA‘RENT-LESS, (pairent-les) a. Deprived of parents. 

PA'RER, (pairer) n. He or that which pares; an instru- 
ment for paring. Tusser. 

t PAR‘ER-GY, an. (Gr. xupa and spyoy.] Something unim- 
portant, or done by the by. Broirn. 

PAR GA-SITE, n. A mineral; a variety of actinolite. 

PAR GET, x. (Sp. parche.] 1. Gypsum or plaster stone. 2. 
Plaster laid un roofs ur wallk. 3. Paint. 

PARGET, ov. t. 1. To plaster walls. 2. To paint; to cover 
with paint. B. Jonson. 

ie R'GET, v. i. To lay paint on the face. B. Jonson. 
AR'GET-BD, pp. Plastered ; stuceoed. 

FARGET ER, n. A plasterer. 

PAR'GET-ING, ppr. Plastering ; asa noun, plaster or stucco. 

PAR-IIRL/AION, 2. (Gr. mapa and ndtos.} A mock sun or 
h eteor, appearing in the form of a bright light near the 


sun. 

PA-RI-AL, or PAIR’'-ROY'AL, ». Three of a sort in certain 

mea of cards. Butler. 

PA'R!-AN, a. Pertaining to Paros, xn isle in the Egean sen ; 
as, Parian marble.—Purian chronicie,a chronicle of the 
city of Athens, engraven on marble tn capital letters in 
the isle of Paros. 

)A-RY-F-TAL,a. [L. paries.} 1. Pertaining to or within 
the wall) of a building. 2. The parietal bones form the 
sides and upper part of the skull. Parr. 

PA-RTE-TA-RY, n. [Fr. parietaire.] A plant. 

tPARI-E-TINE, n. [L. paries.] A piece of a wall. 

te NG, (pairfing) ppr. Cutting or shaving off the extrem- 

ies. 

PAIRING, (pairing) xn. 1. That which is pared off; rind 
separated trom fruit; a piece clipped off. 2. The act or 

ractice of cutting off the surface of grass land, for tillage. 

PAR'IS, n. A plant, herb Paris, or true-love. 

PARISH, n. f r paroisse ; It. parrocehic.} 1. The precinct 
ov territorial jurisdiction of a seculur priest, or the pre- 
cinet, the inhabitants of which belong to the game church. 
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—Q. In some of the American states, ish is an eccless 
astical society not bounded by territorial limits. 

PARISH, a. Belonging to a parish; having the spiritual 
charge of the inhabitants belonging to the same church 
Tiryden. 2, Matntained by the parish. 

PA-RISH/ION ER, n. One that belongs to a parish. 

PAR-I-SYL-LAB I€, a. (L par and syliuba.] Hav- 

PAR-I-SYL-LABI-€AL, { ing equal or like syllables. 

PAR‘-TOR, x. [for appuritor.] A beadle ; a summuner of 
the courts of civil law. Dryden. 

PARI-TY, ». [Fr. partté; It. paritd.) 1. Equality. 2 
Equality ; like state or degree. 

PARK, a. as purruc, pearruc ; Scot. parrok ; W. pare; 
Fr. purc; \t. parce ; Sp. pargue.) A large piece of ground 
inclused and aivileged for wild beasts of chase, in Lug- 
land, by the king’s grant or by prescription. 

PARK, xr. ¢. To inclose in a park. Shak. 

PAKK-ER, x. The keeper ata k. 

PARK LEAVES, a. A plant of the genus hypericum. 

PAR’ LANCE, a. (Norm. ; Fr. parler.) Conversation ; dis 
course ; talk. Woodeson. 

t PARLE, (parl) ». Conversation ; talk ; oral treaty or dis- 
cussion. Shuk. 

t PARL, v. ¢. [Fr. parler.) To talk ; toconverse ; to discuss 
any thing ears 

PAR'LEY, e. 1. [ FY. parler ; It. parlare.} To confer with on 
some point of mutual concern ; to discuss orally ; hence, 
to confer with an enemy ; to treat with by words. 

PAR’LEY, n. Mutual discourse or conversation. dircus 
sion ; but appropriately, a conference with an enemy) in 


war. 

PXAR'LIA-MENT, (pérle-ment) x». (Fr. parlement ; Sp., it., 
Port. parladeule. 1. In Great Britain, the grand assembly 
of the three estates, the lords spiritual, lords temporal, and 
the commons ; the general] council of the nation constituting 
the legislature.—2. The supreme council of Sirrdr., con- 
sisting of four estates ; the nobility, the clergy, the burgh- 
ers and the peasants.—3. In France, before the revatu- 

tion, a council or court consisting of certain noblemen. 

PAR-LUA-MEN-TA'RI-AN, or PAR-LIA-MEN-TELR » 
One of those who adhered to the parliament in the trme ol 
Charles I. 

PAR-LIA-MEN-TARI-AN, a. Serving the parliament in 
opposition to king Charlies I, Hood. 

PAR-LIA-MENT A-RY, a. 1. Pertaining to iament. 2 
Enacted or done by parliament. 3. According to the rules 
and usages of parliament, or to the rules and customs of 
legislative bodies. 

PAR LISH. See Parcovs. 

PAR'LOR, n. [Fr. parivtr.] Primarily, the apartment in a 
nunnery where the nuns are permitted to meet and con- 
verse With each other; bence, with ws, the room ina 
house which the family usually occupy when they have 
ho company, as distinguished from a dramwing rovin in- 
tended for the reception of company, or from a dining 
roum, when a distinct apartment is allotted for that pur- 
spore. In most houses, the parlor is also the dimag reom. 

t PAR’LOUS, a. [Fr. parler.} Keen ; sprightly , waggish. 

t PAR‘'LOUS-NESS, #2. Quickness ; keenness of temper. 

PAR-MA-CIT’Y, n. Corruptedly for spermaceti, whicli sce. 

PAR-ME-SAN!-CHEESE, nn, [Fr. Parmesan.] A delicate 
sort of cheese, mude in Italy. 

t PAR‘NEL, a. [the diminutive of It. petrerelia.) A punk , 
8 slut. 

PA-RO'€HI-AL, a. [L. parochia.) Belonging to a parish. 

PA-RO-€HI-ALIT-TY, n. The state of being parochial. 

PA-RO'€CHI-AL-LY, adc. In a parish ; by parishes. 

PA-ROCHI-AN, ea. Pertaining to a parish. Bacon. 

PA-RO/CHI-AN, a. A parishioner. Burghicy. 

PA-ROD IE, a. Copying after manner of pnr. 

PA-RODILEAL ody. 

PAR-O-DY, a. (Fr. parodie.) 1. A kind of writing in which 
the words of an author or his thoughts are, by some slight 
alterations, adapted W& a different purpose ; a kind of po- 

~ etical pleasantry, in which verses written on one subicct 
are altered and applied to another by way of bur esque. 
2. A popular maxim, adage or proverb. 

PAR'O-DY, r. t. ‘To alter, as verses or words, and t dpiy to 
a pur puge different from that of the original. Pope 

PA-ROV, dn. (WW. paryl; It. parole ; Fr. parole.) 1. 

PA-ROLE’,‘§ — Preperiy, a word , hence, in a legal scrse, 
words or oral declaration ; word of mouth. 2. Pleadings 
in a suit. 

PA-ROL! a. Given by word of mouth ; oral ; not writ- 

PA ROLE, ten. Blackstone. 

PA-ROLE’, x. [See Paro.) 1. Word of mouth.—In mil 
tury affairs, @ promise given by a prisoner of war, when 
he has leave to depart from custody, that he will retum 
at the time appointed, unless discharged. 2. A word 
given out every day in orders by a commanding officer. in 
camp or garrison. by which friends may be distinguished 
from enemies. 

PAR-O-NO-MA'SIA, ) 8. [from Gr. rapavoycw, to trransgrese 

PAR-O-NOM'A-SY, law oc rule.| A rhetorical fig ire 
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by which words nearly alike in sound, but of different 
meanings, are affectedly or designedly used ; a play upon 
words , a pun. 


PAR-O-NO- MAS TIE, a. Pertaining to paronomasy ; 
PAK-U-NO-MAS'TI-CAL, consisting in # play upon 
words. 


PAR-O-NYCH'L-A, a. (Gr. xapwrvyia.] In surgery, 8 
whitlow or felon. Exncyc. 

PA-RON'Y-MOUS, a. [Gr. sapwyvpos.) Resembling an- 
other word. Watts. 

PAR‘O-QUET, or PAR)-KET, n. A emall epecies of par- 
rot. [More properly perroquet, which see. } 

PA-ROTID, a. (Gr. napa and ovs, wru.) Pertaining to or 
denoting certain glands below and before the ears, or near 
the articulation of the lower jaw. 

PA-ROTIS, nw. (Gr. napwres.) 1. The parotid gland ; a se- 
creting salivary conglomerate gland below and before the 
ear, 2. An intiammation or abscess of the parotid gland. 

PAROX-YSM, n. [Gr. supesvepes) An exasperation or 
exacerbation of a disease ; a fitof higher excitement or 
violence in a disease that has remissions or interuis. 
sions. 

PAR-OX-YS'MAL, e. Pertaining to paroxysm. 

PAR'RACK, /#. (Sax. parruc.] A croft; a small ficld ; 

PAR‘'RO€CK,) what is now corrupted into padduck. 
We-tmoreland diuicct. 

PAR REL, a. (Port. aparelho.] Among seamen, an appara- 
tus or frame made of ropes, trucks and ribs, so contrived 
aa ty go round the mast, and being fastened at buth ends 
toa yard, serves to buist it. 

PAR-RI-CT'DAL, or PAR-RKI-C1ID/-OUS, oe. 1. Pertaining 
to purricide ; containing the crime of murdering w parent 
orchild. 2. Committing parricide. 

PAR RI-CIDE, n. (Fr.; L. paricida.) 1. A person who 
murders his father or mother. 2. One who murders an 
ancestor, or any one to whoin he owes reverence. 3. The 
murder of a parent or one to whom reverence is due. 4. 
One who invades or destroys any to Whoin be owes par- 
ticular reverence, as his country or patron. 

PAR'RIED, pp. Warded off; driven aside. Judusun. 

PARROT, a. (Fr. perroyuct.] 1. The name of fowls of the 
enus psittacus, of numerous species ; remarkable for the 

Eculey of making indistinct articulations of words in imi- 
tation of the human voice. 2. A fish found among the 
Bahama isles. 

PAK‘KY, v.¢t. (Fr. parer.| 1. In fencing, to ward off; wo 
stop or to put or turn by. 2. ‘To ward off; to turn aside ; 
to prevent a blow from taking effect. 3. ‘To avuid ; to 
shitt off. 

PAR'RY, v. t. To ward off ; to put by thrusts or strokes ; to 
fence. Lucke. 

PAR RY-ING, . Warding off, as a thrust or blow. 

PARSE, v.t. [L. pars.) In grammar, to resolve @ sen- 
tence into its elements, or to show the several parts of 
speech composing a sentence, and their relation tw each 
other by government or agreement. 

PAK-SI-MO'NI-OUS, a. Sparing in the use or expenditure 
of money ; covetous ; near ; Cluse. 

PAR-S[-MO'!NL-OUS-LY, ado. With 8 very sparing use of 
Money ; idee 

PAR-Si-MONI-OUS NESS, ». A very sparing use of 
money, o. a dispusition to save expense. 

PARISI-MO-NY, x. (L. parsimonia.| Closeness or sparing- 
Ness in the use or expenditure of money. 

PARSLEY, vr. (Fr. persil.) A plant. 

P4ARS'’NEP, wn. A plant of the genua pastinaca. 

PAR'SON, (par'sn) wn. (G. pfarrherr, pfarrer.} 1. The 
riest of a parish or ecclesiastical society ; the rector or 
neumbent of a parish, who has the parochial charge or 

cure of souls. 2. Aclergyman ; aman that is in orders 

or has been licensed to preach. 

PARSOON-AGE, n. 1. In America, the glebe and house be- 
longing to a parish or ecclesiastical society, and appropri- 
ated to the maintenance of the incumbent or settled pas- 
tor of a church.—2. In England, the benefice of a parish, 
or the house appropriated to the residence of the incum- 


bent. 

PAR-SON’I-€AL-LY, in Chesterfield, is not an authorized 
word. 

PART, wx. [L. pare, partis; Fr. part.) 1. A portion, piece 
or fragment separated from a whole thing. 2. A portion 
or quantity of a thing not separated in fact, but considered 
or mentioned by itself. 3. A porion of number, se pur- 
ated or considered by itself. 4. A portion or coniponent 
particle. 5. A portion of man. 6. A member. 7. Par- 
ticular division ; distinct species or sort belonging to a 
whole. &. dient in a mingled mass ; a portion ina 
compound. . That which falls to each in division ; 
share. 10. Proportional quantity. Il. Share; concern; 
interest. 12. Side; party; interest; faction. 12. Some- 
thing relating or belonging to; that which concerns ; as, 
for your part. 14. Share of labor, action or inthence ; 
particular office or business. 15. Character appr priated 


in a play. 16. Action; conduct.—l7. In mathematses, 
such a portion of any quantity as, when taken a certain 
number of times, will exactly inake that quantity .— Hurts, 
in the plural, qualities ; powers; faculties ; accomplish- 
ments.—Purts, applied to place, signifies quarters, re 
gions, districts.—/n good part, as well done , favurably ; 
acceptably ; in a friendjy manner ; not in displeasure.— 
In ul part, as ill done ; untavorably ; with displeasure.— 
For the most part, commonly ; oftener than otherwise. 
Heylin.—In part, in some degree or extent; partly.— 
Part of speech, in grammar, & sort or class of words of a 
particular character. 

PART, c. t. [L. partio; Fr. perter.] 1. To divide, separate 
or break ; to sever into two or more pieces. 2. Vo divide 
into shares ; to distribute. Acts ii. J. To separate on dis- 
unite, as things which are near each other, Ruthi. 4. 
To keep asunder ;, toseparate. 5. To separate, as com- 
batants. &. To secern ; to secrete.—7. In seamen’s lan- 
guage, to break. &. To separate metals. 

PART, v.%. 1. To be eeparated removed or detached. 9% 
To quit each other. 3. To take or bid farewell. 4. To 
have a share. 5. (Fr. partir.] To go away ; w depart 
6. To break ; to be torn asunder.— 70 part with, to quit 
to resign ; to lose ; to be separated from. 

¢ PART, adv. Partly ; in some measure. Shak, 

PART’A-BLE. See Partisce. 

PARIAGE, #. Division ; severance; the act of dividing os 
sharing ; a French word. [Little used.) Locke. 

PAR-TAKE!, vr. i. ; pret. partook ; pp. partaken. [part and 
take.| |. To take a part, port'on or share in common with 
others ; to have a share or part; to participate. 2. To 
have sumething of the property, nature, claim or right. 
3. To he admitted ; not tu be excluded. 

PAR-TAKE’, rv. ¢. 1. To have a part in; toshare. 2. To 
adinit toa eal ; [obs.] Shak. 

PAR-TAK’‘EN, pp. Shared with others ; participated. 

PAR-TAh/ER, a. 1. One who has or takes a part, share or 
portion in common with others ; a sharer ; a participator ; 
usually followed by of. 2. An accomplice ; an associate. 

PAR-TAKUNG, ppr. Sharing with others; participating. 

PAR-TAK/ING, x. An associating ; combination in an evil 
design. Hale. 

PART'ED, pp. Separated ; divided ; severed. Sidney. 

PAR‘TER, 7. One that parts or se tes. 

PAR-TERRE/, (par-tair) n. [Fr.] In gardening, a level 
division of ground furnished with evergreens and flowers, 
sometiines cut into shell and scroll work with alleye. 

PAR'TLAL, a. [Fr.; L. pars.] 1. Biased to one party ; in- 
clined t favor one party in a cause, or one side of s 
question, more than the other; not Indifferent. 2. In- 
clined to favor without reason. 3. Affecting a part only, 

sot general or universal; not total. 4. More strongly 
inclined to one thing than to others; [colloguial.J—5. In 
botany, subordinate. 

PARTIAL-IST, «a. One who is partial. [Unusual.] 

PAR-TIAL'I-TY, (par-shale-ty) n. 1. Inclination to favor 
one party or one side of a question more than the other; 
an undue bias of mind towards one party or side, which 
is apt to warp the judgment. 2. A stronger inclination to 
one thing than to others. 

PAR'TIAL-IZE, v. t. To render partial. Shak. 
AR'TLAL-LY, adr. 1. With undue bias of mind to one 
party or side; with unjust favor or dislike. 2. In part; 
not totally. 

PART .{[-BIL/I-TY, n. Susceptibility of division, partition 
Or severance ; separability. 

PART'I-BLE, a. (lt. partidile.] Divisible; separable ; sus- 
ceptible of severance spe hina 

PAR-TIC'L-PA-BLE, a. That may be participated. 

PAR-TIC'-PANT, a. Sharing; baving a share or part; 
followed by of. Wotton. 

Bras T, ». A partaker; one having a share or 

rt. Bacon. 

PAR-TIC'I-PATE, 0. i. [L. ictpo.] 1. ‘To partake; to 
have a share in common with others. 2. To have part of 
more things than one. 

PAR-TIC’I-PATE, v. ¢. To partake ; to sbare ; to receive a 

tof, Milton. 

PAR-TIC/I-PA-TED, pp. Shared in common with otuers ; 


Pree ith 
PAR-TIC'I-VA-TING, ppr. Having @ part or share; par- 


taking. 

PAR-TIC-I-PA’/TION, n._ 1. The etate of shasing in com- 
mon with others. & The act or state of receiving or 
a part of something. 3. Distribution ; division into 
shares. 

PAR-TIC'I-PA-TIVE, a. Capable of participating. 

PAR-TELCIPI-AL, a. (L. partictnalis.}) 1. Having the 
nature and use of a participle. 2, Formed from ao puorti- 
ciple, 

PAR-TI-CIPI-AL-LY, adv. In the sense or manner of u 

peri PI E, ». [L. participtum.] 1. In grarimar a 
word «0 called because t partakes of the propertlos o1 a 
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moun and of a verb: as having, making. 2. Any thing 
that participates of different things ; [{obs.] 

PARTICLE, nu. (Ut. partecola ¢ L. particula.} 1. A minute 
part or portion of matter.—2. In physics, a Ininute part of 
a body, an aggregation or collection of which constitutes 
the whole body or mass. 3. Any very sinall portion or 
pat.—4 Inthe Laun church, a crum_ or little piece of 
consecrated bread.—5. In grammar, a word that is not 
varied or inflected. 

PAR-TI€/U-LAR, a. (Sp., Port. ; It. particulare ; Fr. par- 
ticul:er.} 1. Pertaining to a single person or thing ; not 
general. 2. Individual; noting or designating a single 
thing hy way of distinction. 3. Noting some property or 
thing peculiar. 4. Attentive to things single or distinct ; 
minute. 5, Single; not general. 6. Odd; singular; 
having something that eminently distinguishes one from 
others. 7 Singularly nice in taste. & Special; more 
than ordinary. ¥Y. Containing a part only. 10. Holding 
& particular estate. 

PANR-Tit/U-LAR, uv. 1. A single instance ; a single point. 
2, A distinct, separate or minute part. 3. An individual ; 
@ private person. 4. Private interest; [ods.] 5. Private 
character ; state of an individual; [ods.] 6. A minute 
detail of things singly enumerated; [obs.]—Jn purticulur, 
specially ; peculiarly ; distinctly. 

PAR-Tit-U-LARI-TY, 2. 1. Distinet notice or specifica- 
tion of particulars. Sidney. 2. Singleness ; individuality ; 
single act; single case. 3. Petty account; minute inci- 
dent. 4. Something belonging to single persons. 5, 
Something culiar or singular. 6. Minuteness in detail. 

PAR-Tit!-LAR-IZE, o.t. ‘to mention distinctly or in 
Weare to enumerate or aged in detail. 

PAR-Ti€C- U-LAR-IZE, v. i. To be attentive to single 
things. 

PAR-TI€/U-LAR-LY, adv. 1. Distinctly ; singly. South. 
2, In an especial manner. Dryden. 

Seer -LATE, to mention, ‘s not in use. 

ART'UNG, ppr. 1. Dividing; separating ; breaking in 
pieces. 2. a. Given at separation. 3. Departing ; de- 
clining. 

PART'ING, x. 1. Division; seprration. Ezek. xxi.—2. In 
chemistry, an operation by which gold and silver are sep- 
arated trom each other by different menstruums.—:3. In 
scume Wa langage, the breaking ofa cable by violence. 

PAR‘TI-SAN, wn. {Fr.] 1. An adherent to a party or fac- 
tion, —2. In :rar, the commander of a party or detrchment 
of troops, ent on a special enterprise. J. A person able 
in commanding a party, or dextrous in obtaining intelli- 
gence, intercepting convoys, or otherwise annoying an 
enemy. 4. A commander’s leading staff. 5. [Fr. per- 
twaane.) A kind of halberd. 

PAR'TITE, a. [L. partitus.] [n whe divided. 

PAR-TT- TION, xv. [L. partuio.] 1. The act of dividing, or 
state of being divided. 2) Division; separation ; distine- 
tion. 3. Separate part. 4. That by wlich different parts 
are separated. 5. Part where separation is made. 6. 
Division of an estate into severalty, which is dune by 
deed of partition. 

PAR-TIVTION, v.¢. 1. To divide into distinct parts. 2. 
To divide tnto shares. 

PAR'TI-TIVE, a. In grammar, distributive. 

ba a at adr. In a partitive manner ; distribu- 
lively. 

{ PARTLET, n. 1. A ruff; a band or collar for the neck. 
Hall, 2. Ahen. Shak. 

PART LY, ade. in part; in some measure or degree ; not 
wholly. 

PARTNER, 2. 1. One who partakes or shares with an- 
other; a prrtaker; an associate. 2. An associate in any 
business or occupation ; a joint owner of stuck or capital, 
employed in commerce, manufactures or other business. 
3 One who dances with another. 4. A hushand or wife. 

PA.T NER, cv. t. To juin; to associate with a partner. 

little used.) Saak. 

PART'NERS, 2. In a ship, pieces of plank nailed round the 
ecutties in a deck where the masta are placed ; also, the 
scuttles themselves. 

PART NER-SHIP, a2. 1. The association of two or more 
persons for the purpose of undertaking and prosecuting 
any business. 2. Juint interest or property. 

PAR-TOOK!, pret. of partake. 

PARTRIDGE, x. [Fr. perdriz.) A wild fowl. 

PAR-TO RI-ATE, vt fr. parturio.) To bring forth young. 

Nittle daca 

PAR-TCRI-ENT, a. [L. parteriens.) Bringing forth o1 
abou! to bring forth young. 

PAK-TU-RIU TION, x. [L. parturio.] The act of bringing 
forth or being delivered of young. 

PARTY, n. [Fr. partie.} 1. A number of persons united 
in opinion or design, in opposition to others in the com. 
munity. [ft differs from factien, in implying a leas dis- 
honornble assuciation, or more justifiable designs. 2. One 
of two litigants ; the plaintiff or defendant in « lawsuit. 
3. ne concerned or interested in an affair. 4. Side; 
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persons engaged against each other. 5. Cause; side. 6 
A select company invited to an intertainment. 7. A 
single person distinct trom or opposed to another.—s. tr. 
mistary ufuirs, a detachment or small number of troopa 
seut on a particular duty, as to intercept the enemy’a 
convoy to reconnuiter, to seek forage, to flank the ene 
my, &c. 

PAK TY-COL-ORED, a. Having divers colors. 

PARI Y-JO-RY, ». A jury consisting of half natives and 
half foreigners. 

PAR‘TY-MAN, x. One of a party; usually, a factious 
ee a man of violent party principles ; an abettor uf a 
purty. 

PAR T'Y-SPIR-IT, 2. The spirit that supports a party. 

PAR TY-WALL, 2. A wall that separates one Louse from 
the next. v/uron, 

PAR U, n. A singular American fish. 

t PARIVIS, 1. it r.j) A church or church porch. 

tPARVE-TUDE, (ying 

t PA RIVL-TY, {n. ituleness. 

t PAs, x. (Fr. pas.] Right of going foremost ; precedence. 
Arbuthnot. 

PASCH, n. The passover ; the feast of Easter. 
AS'CHAL, a. [L. pascha.| Pertaining to the passover, or 
to Easter. 

PAS€H'-EGG, nx. An egg stained and presented to yorng 
persons, about the time of Laster. | Local. } 

PASCH-FLOW-ER. See Pasquge-Firowenr. 

{ PASH, n. (Sp. faz: L. facies.] 1. A face. 2. A blow. 

f PASH, vc. ¢. ‘To strike ; to strike down. Dryden. 

PA-SHAW!, n. (Pers. pasdae.] Inthe Turkish dominions, 
a viceroy, governor or commander; a bashaw. sfa‘un. 
Sce Basnaw. 

PA-SHAW‘LIE€, a. The jurisdiction of a pashaw. 

PA-SIG‘RA-PHY, n. (Gr. "as and ypadn.} A system of 
universal writing, or a manner of writing that may be 
understood and used by all nations. Good. 

PASQUE!-FLOW-ER, (pask -flow-er) 2. A @ower; a spe- 
cics of anemone. Fam. of Plants. 

PAS QUIL, or PARQUIN, n. A mutilated statue at Rome, 
in a corner of the palace of Ursini, on which it has becn 
customary to paste satiric papers. Hence, a lampuun. 

PAS'‘QUIL, PAS’QUIN, or PAS-QULN-ADE’, vr. t. To 
lampoon ; to satirize. Kurton. 

PAS QUIL-ER, n. A lampooner. Burton. 

PAS-QUIN-ADE’, n. A lampoon or satirical writing. 

PASS, v.t. [Fr. passer; It. pussare.) 1. To move, in al 
most any Manner; to go; to proceed from one place to 
another. 2. To move from one state to another ; to alter 
or change, or to be changed in condition. J. To vanish 
to disappear; to be lost. 4. To be spent; to go on ov 
away progressively. 5. To die; to depart from life 
[/. u.] 6. ‘To be in any state; to undergo. 7. To be en- 
acted ; to receive the sanction of a legislative house on 
body by a majority of votes. &. To be current: n. gain 
reception orto be generally received. 9. To be regarded ; 
to be received in opinion or estimation. 19. To occur, 
to be present, to take place. 11. Tobe done. 12. ‘To 
determine ; to give judgment or sentence. 13. To thrust ; 
to make a push in fencing or fighting. Shek. Li. To 
ount; to suffer to go unheeded or neglected. 15. To 
move through any duct ur opening. 16. To percolate ; to 
be secreted. 17. To be in a tolerable state. Is. ‘Vo be 
transferred from one owner to another. 19. To go beyond 
poids ; [vbs.] 20. To run or extend ; asa line or othe: 

ing. 

To come to pass, to happen ; to arrive ; to come ; to be ; to 
exist; @ phrase much used in the Scriptures.— To pass 
away. 1. To move from sight; to vanish. 2. To be 
Spent; to be lost.— Tu pass by, to move near and beyond. 
— Tv pass on, to proceed.— To pass over, lo go of nuve 
froin side to side ; to cross.—7'o pass inte, lo unite and 
blend, as two substances or colors, in such a manner that 
He is impossible to tell where one ends and the otber 
cgins, 

PASS, r.t. 1. To go beyond; as, the sun has passed the 
meridian. 2. To go through or over; as, to pass 2 river. 
3. ‘Tu spend ; tolive through. 4. To cause to move ; to 
send ; na, to pass the bottle from one guest to another. 5. 
To cause to move hastily. 6. T’o transfer from one owner 
to another ; togell orassign. 7. To strain; to cause to 
percolate. 8. To utter; to pronounce. 9. To procure or 
cause to go. 10. To put anend to. IH. To omit, to neg- 
lect either to do or to mention. 12, To transcend : to 
transgress or go beyond. 13. To admit ; to allow ; to ap. 
prove and receive as valid or just. 14. To approwe or 
etnetion by a constitutional or legal majority of 5 otes. 
1. ‘Co enact; to carry through all the forms necresaary to 
give validity. 16. To impose fraudulently. 17. ‘To prac- 
tice artfully ; to cause to succeed. Ik. To surpasa ; to ex- 
cel; to exceed. 19. To thrust ; to make a push in fenc- 
ing.— 7 pass away, to spend ; to waste.— Tv pass by. 1. 
To pose near and Teyond. 2. To overlook ; to excuse ; 
to forgive; not to censure or punish. 3. Te negiect ; 
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od -—To pass over. 1. To move from side to 
side ; to cross. 2 To omit ; to overlook or disregard. 
tAss, a». [W. -]) 1. A narrow passuge, entrance or 
avenue ; &@ narrow or difficult place of eutrance and exit. 
2 A passage; a road. Kaleigh. J. Permission to pass, 
to go or to come ; a license to pass; a passport. 4. An 
order for sending V ts or impotent persons to their 
place of abode.—5. In jfeacing and jighttng, a thrust ; a 
push ; attempt to stab or strike. 6. State, condition or 
extreme case ; extremity. 

fiSS-PA-ROLE/, x. [ pays and perole.) In wilitary affairs, 
acommand given at the head of an army aud communi- 
cated by word of mouth to the rear. 

visvA4-BLE, a. [[t. passabile.] 1. That muy be passed, 
traveled or navigated. 2. That may be penetrated. 3. 
Current ; receivable ; that may be or is transferred from 
handtohand. 4. Popular; well received. 5 Supportable. 

' PASS: A-BLY, adv. Tolerably. See Passipry 

PAS-SADE’, or PAS-SA'DO, x. A push or thrust. 

PASSADE/, a. (Fr.] In the menage, aturn o1 course of 
. ee een s or forwards on the same spot of 
ground. 

PASSAGE, xn. [Fr. passage.) 1. The act of passing or 
moving by land or water, or through the air or other sub- 
stance. The time of passing from one place to anoth- 
er, 3. Road; way; avenue; a place where men or 
things may pass or be conveyed. 4. Entrance or exit. 5. 
Right of passing 6. Occurrence ; event; incident ; that 
which happens. 7. A passing away, decay i fe u.} 8 
Intellectual admittance ; mental reception. 9. Manner 
of being conducted ; management. 10. Part of a book or 
Writing ; a single clause, place or part of indefinite ex- 
tent. 11. Enactment; the act of carrying through all the 

lar forms necessary to give validity.— Bird of passage, 
a fowl that passes, at certain seasons, from one climate to 


another. 

PASS'A-GER, a. [Fr.] A traveler or voyager. This word 
is usually written passenger. 

{PASSANT, a. [Fr. passant.) Cureory ; careless. Barrow. 
—En passant, by the way ; slightly ; in haste. 

PASED, or PXST, pp. 1. Gone by ; done ; accomplished , 
ended. 2 Enacted; having received all the formalities 
necessary to constitute a law. 

PASSEN-GER, ». One who is traveling as in a public 
coach, or in a ship, or on foot. 

PASS EN-GER FAL‘CON, 2. [See Fatcon.}] A kind of 
migratory hawk. 

Piss ER, ». One that passes ; a passenger. Rowe. 

PASVER-INE, a [L. passer.) Pertaining to sparrows, 
or tothe order of birds to which sparrows belong, the pas- 


étres. 

PAS-S{[-BIL/I-TY, an. [Fr. passibilité.] The quality or ca- 
pacity of receiving impressions from external agents ; apt- 
ness to feel or suffer. 

PAS'SI-BLE, a. (Fr. passible.| Susceptible uf feeling or of 
impressions from external agents. 

PAS'SI-BLE-NESS. The same as passthility. 

PASSING, ppr. 1. Moving; proceeding. 2. a. Exceed- 
ing; surpassing ; eminent.—3. Adveriially used to en- 
force or enhance the meaning of another word ; exceed- 


ingly. 

PASS‘ ING-BELL, 2. Tho bell that rings at the hour of 
death to obtain prayers for the passing soul. 
PASS‘ING-LY, ado. Exceedingly. Wickliffe. 
A8SING-NOTE, 2. In music, a note introduced between 
two others for the purpose of softening a distance or mel- 


odizing a passage. 

PASSION, (pash/un) x. [L. paxsio.} 1. ‘The impression or ef- 
fect of an external agent upon a body ; that which is suffered 
orreceived. 2. Susceptibility of impressions from external 
agents. 3. Suffering ; emphatically, the last suffering of 
the Savior. 4. The feeling of the mind, or the sensible 
effect of im n; excitement, perturbation or agitation 
of mind. 5. Violent agitation or excitement of mind, 

iculariy such as is occasioned by an offense, injury or 
nsult ; hence, violent anger. 6. Zeal ; ardor ; vehement 
desire. 7. Love. &. Eager desire. 

PASSION, v. i To be extremely agitated. Shak. 
AS'SION-FLOW-ER, ». A flower and plant. . 
PASSION-WEEK, x. The week immediately preceding 
the festival of Easter ; so called because in that week our 

Savior’s ion and death took place. 

PAS SION-A-RY, n. A book in which are described the 
sufferings of saints and martyrs. Warton. 

PAS RION-ATE, a. ae passiunato.| 1. Easily moved to 
anger; easily excited or agitated by injury or insult. 2. 
Highly excited ; vebement ; warm. 3. Expressing strong 
enwtion ; animated. 

fPASis 1ON-ATE, 9. t. To affect with passion ; to express 

: y. 


passion Shak. 

PASBION-ATE-LY, adv. 1. With » with strong 
@eeling ; ardently ; vehemently. 2. Angrily ; with vehe- 
ment resentment. 
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PAS’/SION-A'TE-NESS, wn. 1. State of being subject tu pas 
sion or anger. 2. Vehemence of mind. 

PAS'SIONED, a. 1. Disordered ; violently affected. Spen- 
ser. 2. Expressing passion. Spenser. 

PAS-‘SION-LESS, a. 1. Not easily excited to anger; of a 
calm temper. 3, Void of passion. 

PASSIVE, a. [It. passiry; Fr. pessif; L. passirus.] 1. 
Suffering ; not acting, receiving, or capable of receiving, 
impressions from external agents. 2. Unresisting ; not 
opposing ; receiving or suffering without resistance.— 
Passive verb, in grammar, is a verb which expresses pas- 
sion, or the effect of an action of some agent; as in L. 
duceor, | am taught. 

PXSS/IVE-LY, adr. 1. With a passive nature or temper. 
2. Without agency. 3. According to the form of the 
passive verb. 

PASS'LVE-NESS, x. 1. Quality of receiving impressions 
from external agents or causes. 2. Passibility ; capacity 
of suffering. Patience ; calmness; unresisting sub 
mission. 

PAS-SIV/I-TY, n. 1. Passiveness, which see; [!.u.}] 2 
The tendency of a body to pemevere in a given state 
either of motion or rest, till disturbed by another body. 

PASS’‘LESS, a. Having no pa e. Cowley. 

PASS'O-V ER, n. [pass and vrer.|] 1. A feast of the Jews, 
instituted to commemorate the providential escape of the 
Hebrews, in Egypt, wlien God, smiting the first-born of 
the Egyptians, passed urer the houses of the Israelites, 
which were marked with the blvuod of the paschal lamb 
2. The sacrifice offered at the feast of the passover. 

PASS'IPORT, 2. (Fr. passeport.} 1. A written license 
from a king or other proper authority, granting permission 
or safe conduct for one to pass through his territories, ov 
to pass from one country to another, or to navigate a par- 
ticular sea without hinderance or molestation. 2. A li- 
cense for importing or exporting contraband goods or mot- 
ables without paying the usual duties. 3. That whch 
enables ane to with safety or certainty. 

t PASSY-MEASURE, x. [It. pasamezzo.}] An old, state'7 
kind of dance ; a cinque- pace. 

PAST, pp. of pass. 1. Gone by or beyond ; not present ; not 
future. 2. Spent; ended ; wccomplished. 

PAST, n. Elliptically, past ime. Fenton, 

PAST, prep. 1. Beyond in time. Heb. xi. 2. Haviuag lon ; 
not ing. 3. Beyond ; out of reach of. 4. Beé- 
yond; further than. 5. Above; more than; [ods.] 6, 
After ; beyond in time. 

PASTE, n. [Fr. pfte, for paste.] 1. A soft compowtion of 
substances, as flour moistened with water or relik and 
kneaded, or any kind of earth moistened and firmed ta 
the consistence of dough. 2. An artificial mixture in im 
itation of precious stones or gems, used in the glass trade 
—3. In mineralogy, the mineral substance in which othe: 
minerals are imbedded. 

PASTE, tv. t. To unite or cement with paste ; to fasten 
with - Watts. 

PASTE BOARD, x. A species of thick paper formed of sev- 
eral single sheets pasted one upon another, or by macer- 
ating paper and casti.g it in molds, &c. 

PAS'TEL, n. 1. A plant, the woad, of the genus isatis. 2 
[ooo coloring substance. 

PAS/TERN, n. [Fr. paturon.] 1. The 
between the joint next the foot an 
hoof. 2. The human leg ; « contempt. 

PAS’TERN-JOINT, x». The joint in a horse’s leg next the 


foot. 

PAS-TIE'CI-O, x. [It.] A medley ; an olio. 

PASTIL, x. (I. pastillus : ee yeas 1. A roll of 
paste, or & kind of paste made of different colors ground 
with gum-water in order to make crayons.—2, In phar 
macy, 0 dry composition of sweet-smelling reeing, aro- 
matic woods, é&c. burnt to clear and scent the air of a room, 

PAS'TIME, ». (pass and ee Sport ; amusement; diver- 
sion; that which amuses and verves to make time puss 
agreeably. Watis. 

PAS’TIME, v. i. To sport ; to use diversion. [Little used.) 

PASTOR, x. |L. from pasco, pastum ; Fr. paitre.}] 1A 
shepherd ; one that bas the care of flocks and herds. 2 
A minister of the gospel who has the charge of a church 
and congregation. Szzift. 

PAS’TO-RAL, a. [L. pastoralis.) 1. Pertaining to shep- 
herds ; asa pastoral life. 2. Descriptive of the life of 
shepherds. 3. Kelating to the care of souls, or to the pis- 
tor of a church. Hooker. 

PXS'TO-RAL, n. A poem describing the life and man- 
nera of shepherds, or a poem in imitation of the acticn 
of a shepherd, and in which the speakers take upos 
themeelves the character of shepherds ; an idyl ; a bu 


colic. 
PXS’TOR-ATE, x. The office, atate or jurisdiction of aspl 
itual eek Tooke. 
PAS‘TOR-L _ Milton. 
PXS*TOR-LY >€ aq, Becoming a pastor. milton 
PAS'TOR-BSHIP, n. The office or rank of pastor. Bull. 
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CAST'RY,xn. 1. Things in genera) which are made of paste, 
or of which paste constitutes a principal ingredient. 2. 
The place where pastry is made. 

PAST RY-€CQOK, a. One whose occupation is to make and 
sel) articles made of paste. Arbuthnot. 

PAS TUR-A-BLE, a. [orm (ener Fit for pasture. 

PAS’TUR-AGH, n. (Fr. péturuge.] 1. The business of 
feeding or grazing cattle. 2. Grazing ground; land ap- 
propriated t» grazing. 3. Grass for feed. 

PAST'URE, n. (Fr. pature, for pasture.) 1. Grass for the 
food of cattle ; the food of cattle taken by grazing. 2. 
Ground covered with grass appropriated for the food of 
cattle. 3. Human culture; education ; [obs.J—Common 
of pasture is the right of feeding catUe on another’s 

round. 

PAST URE, v.t. To feed on grass os to supply grasa for 
food. 

PASTURE, tc. i. To grave; to take food by eating grase 
from the ground. Mitor. 

PASTY, a. Like paste ; of the consistence of paste. Cooper. 

* PAST’Y, n. [from paste.} A pie nade of paste and baked 
without a dish. Pope. 

PAT, a. (G. pass; D. pas.) Fit; convenient; exactly suit- 
able either as to time or place. Sirift. 

PAT, adv. Fitly ; eonveniently. Shak. 

PAT, vn. |W. sat.) A light, quick blow or stroke with the 
fingers or hand. 

PAT, v.t. To strike gently with the fingers or hand ; to 


ta 

PATA €A, n. A Spanish coin of the value of about 

PAT-A-COON!, S$ 1,04 cents. 

PA-TACHE’, n. [Sp.] A tender, or sinall vessel. 

PAT-A-VINI-TY, 2. The use of local words, or the pecu- 
liar style or diction of Livy, the Roman historian. 

PATCH, n. (It. pezza.] I. A piece of cloth sewed on_a 
garment to repair it. 2. A small pece of any thing used 
to repaira breach. 3. A small piece of silk used to cover 
a detect on the face, or to add acharm. 4. A piece in- 
serted in mosaic or variegated work. 5. A small piece 
of ground, or a small detached piece. 6. A paltry fellow. 

PATCH, °.t. 1. To mend by sewing on a piece or pieces. 
2. Tu adorn with a patch or with patches. 3. ‘To mend 
with pieces ; to repair clumsily. 4. ‘To repair with pieces 
fastened on. 5S. ‘To make up of pieces and shreds. 6. ‘lo 
dress in a party colored coat. 7. ‘To make suddenly or 
hastily ; ty make without regard to forms. 

PATCHED, pp. Mended with a patch or patebes ; mended 
clumsily. 

PATCH/ER, ». One that patches or botches. 

PATCIVER-Y, ». Bungling work ; botchery ; forgery. 

PATCHING, ppr. Mending wilh a piece ur pieces ; botch- 


ing. 

PATCHWORK, n. t. Work comnpoeed of pieces of various 
figures sewed together. 2. Work composed of pieces 
clumsily put together. 

PATE, an. ae Ir, bathas.] 1. ‘The head, or rather the top 
of the bead. 2. The skin of a cal?sx head.—3. En fortif- 
cation, a kind of platform: resembling what is called a 
horse-shoe. 

FAT ED, a. In composition, having a pate. 

PA-TEF’, jx» In Acraldru, a cross small in the centre, 

PAT-TEE!,{ and widening to the extremities, which are 


broad, 

PAT-E-FA€’TION, n. he patefactio.) The act of opening 
or manifesting ; open declaration. Pearson. 

PA-TEL'LI-FORM, a. (L. patella and form.] Of the furm 
ofa dish or saucer. Barton. 

PAT'EL-LITE, x. Fossil remains of the patella, a shell. 

fPAT'EN, or fPATYUN, n. (LL. pilings] 1. A plate.—2. 
In the Romish church, the cover of the chalice, used for 
holding particles of the host. 

PATENT, a. tae from L, patens.] 1. Open ; spread ; 
expanded.—2. In botany, spreading ; forming an acute 
angle with the stem or branch. 3. Open to the perusal of 
all; as letters patent ; [are Letrer.) 4. Appropriated by 
letters patent. 5. Apparent; conspienous. 

@ PATIENT, vx. A writing given by the proper authority 
and duly authenticated, granting a privilege to some per- 
son or persons. 

®PAT ENT, r.¢. 1. To grant by patent. 2. To secure the 
exclusive rightofa thing to 1 person. 

*PAT'ENT-ED, pp. Granted by patent; secured by patent 
or by Inw as an exclusive privilege. 

PAT-EN-TEF, n. One to whom a grant is made or a priv- 
ilege secured by patent or by law. 

®PAT ENT-ING, ppr. Granung by patent ; securing as a 

ivilege. 

° AT'ENT-ROLLS, n. The records or registers of pat- 


ents. 

PA-TERN/AL, a. [Fr. paternel ; L. paternus.] 1. Pertain- 
ing to a father; fatherly. 2. Derived from the father ; 
hereditary. 

PA-TERNI-TY, A. 


hee paternité ; It. paterniéd.] Father- 
ship; the relation o 


a father. Raleigh. 
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PA‘TER-NOB8-TER, x. [L. our father.) The Lore» 
prayer. 

PATH, n.; plu. Patus. (Sax. path, peth.} 1. A way beat 
en or trodden by the feet of man or beast. 2. Any uar- 
row way beaten by the toot. 3. The way, course or track 
where a body moves in the atmoaphere or in space. 4. A 
way or passage. 5. Course of life. 6. Precepts; rulce 
prescribed. ‘%. Course of providential dealings ; mura} 
goverument. 

PATH, v. t. [Sax. peththian.] 1. To make a path bv 
treading ; to beat a path, os in snow. U. States. 2. To 
push forward ; to cause to go; to make way for. Shak. 

PATH, v. i. To walk abroad. Stak. 

PA-THET/1€, or PA-THET'L-€AL, a. (Gr. raOnriaos.] 
Affecting or moving tbe passions, particularly pity, sor 
row, grief or other tender emotion. 

PA-THET'L€, a. Style or manner adapted to awaken the 
passions, especially tender emctions. 

PA-TIETI-CAL-LY, ado. In such a manner as to excite 
the tender passions. 

PA-THET'I-CAL-NESS, rx. The quality of moving the 
tender pees: 

PATH FLY, x2. A fly found in foot-paths. 

PATH IE, n. [Gr. waGos.] A catamite ; a male that sub. 
mits to the crime agwnst nature. Gules. 

PATH'LESS, a. Having no beaten way ; untrodden. 

PA-THOG-NO-MONHE, a. (Gr. raBoyvwpostxes.)  Indi- 
cating that which is inseparable from a disease, being 
found in that and in no other; hence, indicating thar 
by which a disease may be certainly known ; character - 
istic. 

PA-THOG/NO-MY, x. (Gr. wa8es and yrugn.] Expremion 
of the passions; the science of the signs by which humap 
passions are indicated. 

PATH-O-LOGIE 

PATH-O-LOGL-@AL, a, Pertaining to pathology. 

PA'TH-O-LOG'I-CAL-LY, adr. In the manner of pathol 
ogy. 

PA-THOL‘O-GIST, a. One who treats of pathology. 

PA-THOL/O-GY, n. (Gr. raOos and Aoyos.j That pert of 
medicine which explains the nature of iseuses, their 
causes and symptoms. 

PA'THOS, ». [Gr.] Passion; warmth or vehemence, in 2 
speaker ; or, in ladyuage, that which excites emotions and 
passions. 

PATIUWAY, nn. 1. A path; werally, a narrow way to be 
passed on foot. 2. A way; a course of life. 

{PAT I-BLE, a. [L. patuntis.] Sutterable ; tolerable ; thas 
may be endured. J)ict. 

PA-TIB'U-LA-RY, a. [ Fr. patibulaire.] Belonging to the 
gallows, or to execution on the cross. Dict. 

PATIENCE, (pitshens) ». (Fr.; L. panentic.] 1. The suf 
fering of afflictions, pain, toil, calamity, provocation cg 
other evil, with a calm, unniffied temper; endurance 
withont murmuring or fretfulness. 2. A calm temper 
which bears evils without murmuring or discontent, 3. 
The act or quality of waiting long for justice or expected 
good without discontent. 4. Perseverance ; constancy in 
labor or exertion, 5. The qnality of bearing offt nses and 
injuries without anger or revenge. 6. Sutferance ; per- 
mission ; [obs.] Hovker. 7. A plant, a species of rumes 
or dock, 

PATIENT, (pa‘ahent) a. (Fr.; 1. patiens.) 1. Having the 
quality of enduring evils without murmuring or fretful- 
ness ; sustaining afflictions of body or mind with forti- 
tude. 2. Not easily provoked ; calm under the sufferance 
of injuries or offenses ; uot revengeful. 3. Persevening ; 
constant in pursuit or exertion; calmly diligent. 4. Not 
hasty ; not over eager or inipetuous ; waiting or expecting 
with calmness or without discontent, 

PATIENT, 2. 1. A person or thing that receives impres. 
sions from external agents; he or that which is passively 
affected. 2. A person diseased or suffering bodily indin- 
position, 3. It is sometimes used absolutely for a sick 
Perron, 

t PA'TIENT, r. t. To compose one’s self, Shak. 

PA'TIENT-LY, adr. 1, With calmness or composure 
without discontent or murmuring. 9% With calm and 
constant dihgence. 3, Without agitation, uneasinese o¢ 
discontent ; without undue haste or eagerness 

PATIN. See Paten, 

PAT'LY, adr, oe pat.) Fitly ; conveniently. 

PATYNESS, ». Fitness ; suitablenesa ; convenience. 

PA'TRI-ARCH, a. [L. patriarcha.} 1. The father and 
ruler of a family ; one who governs by miternal night. 2. 
A learned and distingnished character smong the Jews.— 
3. In the Caristian church, a dignitary superior to the or- 
der of archbishopa. 

PA-TRE-XREIVAL, or PA-TRI-ARECHIE, a. 1. Belonging 
to pitriarchs ; possessed by patriarchs. 2. Rubject to a 
Patriarch.—Pultriarchal cross, in heraldry, ia that where 
the shaft is twice crossed, the lower arms being longes 
than the upper unes. Encyc. 
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PA TRI-ARCH-ATE, / 2. The office, dignity or jurisdiction 

TRL ARCH-SILE, | of a patriarch. 

PA'TRI-ARCH-Y, a. The jurisdiction of a patriarch ; a pa- 
triarchate. Brerewood. 

PA-TRI-CLAN, (pa-trish‘an) a. [Fr. patrécten ; 1. patricius. } 
Senatorial ; noble ; not plebeian. Addivon, 

PA-TRI'CIAN, ax. A nobleinan.—In the Roman state, the 
patricians were the descendants of the inst Roman sena- 


tors. 
PAT-RI-MCOYNI-AL, a. [Fr.] Pertaining toa patrimony ; 
inherited from ancestors. 
PAT-RI-NC¥NI-AL-LY, adv. By inheritance. Darenant. 
PAT'RI-MO-NY, n. (L. patrimonium | 1. A right or estate 
inherited from one’s ancestors. 2. A church estate or 
revenue. 
¢ PAT’KI-OT, or PA'TRI-OT, n. [Fr. patricte.} A person 
who loves his country, and zealously supports and defends 
it and its interests. 
¢PAT'R1-OT, or PA'TRI-OT, a. Patriotic ; devoted to the 
welfare of one’s country ; a8, patriot zeal. 
*PAT-RI-OT'LE, a. 1. Full of patriotism ; actuated by the 
love of one’s country. 2. [Inspired by the love of one’s 
country ; directed to the public ate and welfare. 
*PAT RI-OT-ISM, or PA‘TRI-OT-ISM, n. Love of one’s 
country ; tbe passion which aims to serve one’s country. 
PA-TRIS'TIE, a. (LL. pater, patres.) Pertaining to 
PATRISTLLCAL, | the ancient fathers of the Christian 
church. .Wf. Stuart. 
t PA-TROC'I-NATE, o. ¢. To patronize. 
PA-TROC-I-NA'TION, n. Countenance ; support. Hall. 
fraTRO-CIN-Y, n. Patronage ; support. 
A-TROL/ n. (Fr. patroudle.) 1. 1n war, a round; a 
PA-TROLL’, walking or marching round by a guard in 
the night, to watch and observe what passes, and lo secure 
the peace and safety of a camp or other plice. 2. The 
guard or persons who go the rounds for vbservation. 
PA-TROLU, v.14. [Fr. patrowiller.] To go the rounds in 
a camp or garrison; to march about and observe what 


PA-TROLL/ING, ppr. Going the rounds, as a guard. 

*PAT'RON, or PA‘'TRON, ». [L. patrons?) 1. Among 
the Romans, & master who had freed his 8 ave, and re- 
tained some rights over him alter his emancipation ; also, 
a man of distinction under whose protection another 
placed himself. 2. One who countenances, supports and 
protects either a person or a work.—J. In the church of 
Rome, a guardian or saint, whose name a person bears, or 
under whose special) care he is placed, and whom he in- 
vokes ; or & saint in whose name a church or order is 
founded.—4. In the canon or common lair, one who has 
the gift and dispowition of a benefice. 5, An advocate ; a 
detender ; one that specially countenances and supports, 
or lends aid to advance.—6. In seamen’s language, the 
commander of a smat! vessel or passage boat ; also, one 
who steers a ship’s long boat. 

PAT'RON-AGFE, a. 1. Special countenance or support ; fa- 
vor or aid afforded to second the views of a permon or to 
promote a design. 2. Guardianship, as of a saint. 3. Ad- 
vowson ; the right of presentation to a church or ecclesi- 
astical benefice. 

t PAT'RON-AGE, v. ¢. To patronize or support. Sack. 
*PAT’RO-NAL, a. Doing the office of a patron ; protecting ; 
supporting ; favoring ; defending. [Lutie used.] Bron, 
*PAT- RON-ESS, or PA'TRON-ESS, x. 1. A female that 
favors, countenances or supports, 2. A female guardian 
saint. 3. A female that has the right of presenting wa 

eburch living. 

PATTRON-IZE, v.t. 1. To support ; to countenance ; to de- 
fend, as a patron his client. 2. To favor; to lend aid to 
promote, as an undertaking. 3. To maintain ; to detend ; 


to support. 
PATYRON-IZED, pp. Defended ; supported ; favored ; pro- 


Moted. 

PAT'RON-IZ-ER, x». One that supports, countenances or 
favors. 

PAT‘'RON-YZ.-ING, ppr. Defending ; supporting ; favoring ; 

one: 

® PAT’ RON-LERS, a. Destitute of a patron. Shaftshury. 

PAT-RO-NY MIE, n. (G. rarpwropixos.] A name of nen 
or women derived from that of their parents or ancestors. 
Encwc. 

PAT'TEN, v. [Fr. patin.] 1. The base of a column or pil- 
jar. 2 A wooden shoe with an iron ring, worn to keep 
the shoes from the dirt or mud. 

PAT TEN-MA KER, nv. One that makes pattens. 

PAT TER, v.t Tostrike, as falling drops of water or hail, 
with a quick succession of small sounds, 

PATTI.R-ING, ppr. Striking with a quick succession of 
smal! aonands. 

PATTI ERN, ». (Fr. patron.) 1. An original or model pro 
posed for imitation , the archetype . an exemplar; that 

which fa to be copied or imitated, 2. A specimen; a 
sampwe ; a part showing the figure or quality of the whole. 
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3. An instance ; an example. 4. Any thing cut or formed 
into the shape of something to be made after it. 

PATTERN, r,t. 1. To make in imitation of nome model , 
to copy. 2. To serve as an example to be fullowed.— 7 

alieru after, to imitate ; to follow. 

PAT-TY, x. (Fr. pate, paste.) A little pie. 

PAT‘TY-PAN, x. A pan to bake a little pie in. 

PAT'U-LOU'S, a. [L. putulus.] Spreading, a8 @ patulous 
calyx ; bearing the tlowers loose or dispersed 

PAU-CILIO-QUY, an. fh paucus.] The utterance of a few 
words. [Lutle used. 

PAU'CI-TY, n. [L. paucitas.| 1. Fewness ; smallness of 
number. 2. Sinalluess of quantity. 

PAUM, rv. t. To impose by fraud ; a corruption of palm. 

PAUNCE, x. A pansy. See Pansy. 

*PAUNCH, (pinch) n. (Fr. pense; It., Sp. panza.}) The 
paunch, in ruminating quadrupeds, is the first and largest 
stomach, into which the food is received before rumination. 

*PAUNCH, rc. t. To pierce or rip the belly ; to eviscerate ; 
to take out the contents of the belly. Shak. 

PAUP ER, n. [L. pispe A poor person ; particularly, one 
a0 indigent as to depend on the parish or town for mainte- 
nance. 

PAUPER-I&M, x. The state of being poor or destitute of 
the means of support ; the state of indigent persons requir- 
ing support from the community. 

PAUSE, (pawz) n. [L., Sp., It. pausa ; Fr. pause.] 1. A 
stop; a ceesation or Intermission of action, of speaking, 
singing, playing or the like ; a temporary stop or rest. 3’ 
Cessation proceeding from doubt ; suspense. 3. Break or 
ase sii in writing. 4. A temporary cessation in read. 

ng. 5. A mark of cessation or intermission of the voice ; 
a point. 

PAUSE, v. i. 1. To make a short stop ; to cease to speak 
for a time ; to intermit speaking or action. 2. To stop; te 
wait; to furbear for atime. 3. To be intermitted.— Te 
pause upon, to deliberate. Shak. 

PAUS'ER, 2. One who pauses ; one who deliberates. 

PAUSIING, ppr. Stopping fur atime ; ceasing to speak or 
act; deliberating. 

PAUS‘ING-LY, adv. After a pause ; by breaks. 

PA-VAN!, xn. [xp. pavang.) A grave dance among the 
Spaniards. Shak. 

PAVE, v. t. (Fr. pacer; LL. pario.) 1. To lay or cover with 
stone or brick sv as to make a level or convenient surface 
for horses, carriages or fout passengers ; to floor with brick 
or stone. 2. Tu prepare a passage ; to facilitate the intre- 
duction of. 

PAVED, pp. Laid over with stones or bricks ; prepared, as 


away. 
PAVE'MENT n. [L. parimentum.] A floor or covering 
consisting of stones or bricks, laid on the earth in such a 
manner as to make a hard and convenient passage. 
PAVEMENT, v.@ To pave; to floor with stone or brick. 
Unusual.) Bp. Hall. 
es 
PAE | (naveven | 


Gay. 

PA-VIL‘ION, (pa-vill'yun) a. Lr paeuien:) 1. Atent;a 
teinporary movable habitation.—2. In architecture, a kind 
of turret or building, usually insulated and contained un- 
der a single roof.—3. In military affuirs, a tent raised on 

ts.—4. In heraldry, a covering in form of a tent, in- 
vesting the armories of kings.—5. Among jerelers, the 
under side and corner of brilliants, lying between the gir- 
dle and collet. 

PA-VIT/ION, v. t. 1. To furnish with tents. Milton. 2.To 
shelter with atent. Pope. 

PA-VILJIONED, pp. Furnished with pavilions ; sheltered 
by a tent. 

PAVING, ppr. Flooring with stones or bricka. 

PAVING, 2. Pavement, a floor of xtones or bricks, 

PA'VO, n. [L.] A constellation in the southern hemisphere, 
consisting of fourteen stars ; also, a fish, 

tPA-VONE!, 2. [L. pare.) A peacock. Spenser, 

PAV/O-NINE, a.(L. paroninus.] Resembling the tail of a 

‘acock ; ividescent. Cleareland. 

PAW, nv. [W. paren.] 1. The font of beasts of prey having 
‘claws. 2 The hand ; in contempt. 

PAW, v.i. To draw the fore foot along the ground; to 
‘xcrape with the fore foot. Sreift. 

PAW, v.¢. 1. To scrape with the fore foot. Tickel. 2. To 
‘handle roughly; to scratch. 3. To fawn; to flatter. 
Ainsicorta, 

PAWED, a. 1. Having paws. 2. Brond-footed. 

PAWK'Y,a. el percan.] Arch; cunuing. [Local.] Grose. 

PAWL, ». [W. paul.) Among seamen, a ehort bar of wood 
‘or iron fixed close to the capstan or windinss of a ship, to 

revent it from rolling back or giving Wy. 

PAWN n. [D. pand; G, pe I. Ramerhing &1ven of 
deporlted na necurity for the Fay teste of @ prone, 

ledge. 2. A pledge for the ff : 
A cma qian at chess; [sce Puon.]—Jn pawn, at 
pan, the stale of being pledged. Shak. 
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n. One who lays stones for a floor, 
or whose occupation ia to pave. 
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PAWN, rv. t. (D. panden ; Sp. empenar.) 
‘posit in ple ge, or ns security for the payment of money 
Larriwe ; lo pledge. 2. Tu pledge for the fulfillment of 
A prainise, 

PAWN -BROK-ER, 2. One who lends money on pledge or 
the deposit of goods. Arbuthnot. 

PAWNED, pp. Pledged ; given in security. 

PAWN-EE!, a. The person to whom a pawn is delivered as 
security ; one tht takes any thing in pawn. 

PAWN ‘ER, n. One that pledges any thing as security for 
the payment of borrowed money. 

PAWNIING, ppr. Pledging, ax goods ; giving as security. 

PAX, n. [L. pac.}] A htde image or piece of board with the 
image of Christ upon the cross on it, which peuple, before 
the reformation, used to kiss after the service ; the cere- 
mony being considered as the kiss of peace. Todd. 

PAX’-WAX. See Pacw-wax, 

PAY, v. ¢.; pret. and pp. paid. [Fr. payer.) 1. To dis- 
charge a debt; to deliver to a creditor the value of the 
debt, either in inoney or goods, to his acceptance or satis- 
faction, by which the obligation of the debtor is discharg- 
ed. 2. ‘I'o discharge a duty created by promise or by cus- 
tom or by the inoral law. 3. To fulfill; to perform what 
fe promised. 4. To render what is due to a superior, or 
demanded by civility or courtesy. 5. To beat. 6. To re- 
ward ; to recompense, 

To pay for. \. To make amends ; to atone by suffering. 
2. ‘To give an equivalent for any thing purchased.— T'o 
pay, or pay over, in xeamen’s language, to daub or be- 
smicar the surface of any body, to preserve it from injury 
by water or weather.— 70 pay of, to inake compensation 
toand discharge. 7'u pay owl, wo slacken, extend or cause 
to run out. Var. Dect. 

PAY, r,t. To pau off, in seamen’s languaze, is to fall to lee- 
ward, as the head of aship. War. Dict.— To pry on, to 
beat with vigor, to redouble blows ; [colloguial.} 

PAY, n. J. Compensation, recompense; an equivaicnt 
iven for inoney due, goods purchased of services per- 
ormed ; salary or wages for services ; hire. 2. Compen- 

sation ; reward. 

PAVIA-BLE, a. [F'r.] ‘That may or ought to be paid. 2. 
That can be paid ; that there is power to pay. South. 

PAY'-BILL, a. A bill uf money to be paid to the soldiers af 
a company. 

PAY'-DAY, 2. The day when payinent is to be made or 
debts discharged. Lucie. 

PAY-EE!, 2. Ube person to whom money is to be paid. 

PAY'ER, 2. One that pays. 

PAY'MAS-TER, ». 1. One who is to pay ; one from. whom 
wages or reward is received.—2, Tu the army, an otticer 
Whose duly is to pay the officen and soldiers their wages, 
and who is intrusted with money for this purpose. 

PAY'MENT, #. L. The act of paying, or giving compenra- 
tion. 2. ‘Me thing given in discharge ofa debt ur fulfill- 
ment of a promise, 4. Reward ; recompense. 4. Chaa- 
tisement ; sonud beating ; (vbs.] 

PAY'NIM. Ser Patnim. 

PAY'-OF-FYU‘E, ». A place or office where payment is 
made of public debta, 

PAYSE, t PAY‘*ER, for potse, pouser. Spenser. 

EBA, (pé) n. (Sax. pisas Pr. pois.) A plant and its fruit, of 
the genus pisun, of many varieties. In the plural, we 
write peas, for two or more individual seeds, but pease, 
for an indefinite nuniber in quantity or bulk. 

PEACE, xn. pax Norm. pats > Fr. pair; It. pace; &p., 
Port. paz: fh. par.) 1. din general sense, a state of quiet 
or tranquillity ; freedom from disturbance or agitation ; 
applicable to society, to individuals, or te the temper of 
the mind. 2. Freedom from war with a foreign nation ; 
public quiet. 3. Freedom from internal commotion or 
civil war. 4. Freedom from private quarrels, suits or dis- 
turbance. 5. Freedom from agitation or disturbance by 
the passions, as from fear, terror, anger, anxiety or the 
like ; quietness of inind ; tranquillity ; calmness; quiet 
of conscience. 6. Heavenly rest ; the happiness of heaven. 
Ja. Wii. 7. Harmony ; concord ; a state of reconciliation 
between particsat variance. 8. Public tranquillity ; that 
quiet, order and security which is guarantied by the lawa. 
—To be at pace, to be reconciled ; to live in harmony.— 
To make peace, to reconcile, as prrties at variance.— To 
hold the peace, to be silent; to suppress one’s thoughts ; 
not to speak. 

PFACK'A- BLE, a. 1. Free from war, tumult or public com- 
motion. 2. Free from private feuds or quarrels. 3. Qui- 
et; undisturbed ; not agitated with passion. 4. Not vio- 
fent, bloody or unnatural. 

PEACH A-BLE-NESS, nv. 1. The state of being peaceable ; 
nietness. 2. Disposition to peace. Hammond, 

PEACE A-BLY, adr. 1. Without war; without tumult or 
commotion ; without private fends and quarrels. 2. With- 
out disturbance ; quietly ; without agitation ; without in- 
terruption. 


1. To give or de- 


PEACE/BREAK-ER, n. One that violates or disturbs public |) PEAT’-¥ 


peace. 
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PEACE'FUJL, a. 1. Quiet; undisturbed; not Ina stite of 
war or commotion. 2. Pacific; mild; calm. 3%. Rumor 
ed from noise or tumult ; still ; undisturbed. 

PEACH FUL-LY, ade. 1. Without war or commotan. 2 
Quietly ; without disturbance. 3 Mildly ; gently. 

PEACEIFEL.NESS, nu. Ll. Quiet; freedom from war, tu- 
mult, disturbance or discord. 4, Freedom from mentaJ 

rturbation, 

PACK LESS, a, Without pence ; disturbed. Sandys. 

PEACE MA-KER, xn. One who makes peace by reconciling 
parties that are at variance. 

PEACE!-OF-FER-ING, n. An offering that procures peace 
Among the Jews, an offering or sacrifice to God for atone 
ment and reconciliauoen for a crime or offense. 

PEACE’-OF-FI-CER, rn. A civil officer whose duty is tn 
preserve Ube public peace. 

PACK -PART-ED, a. Dismissed from the world in peace. 

PEACH, n. (Fr. péche.) A tree and ita fruit. 

t PEACH, for onpeack, not used. Dryden. 

PEACIN-COL-OR, n. The pale red color of the peach ble 
som. 

PF ACH!-COL-ORED, a. Of the colorgf a peach blussom. 

tPEACH'ER, a. An accuser. Fur. 

PE A‘CHIEK, ». The chicken or young of the peacock. 

PEACH!-TREE, n. The tree that produces the peach. 

PEACOCK, nv. [Pea, in thia word, is from L. pure ; Sax. 

eae A large and beautiful fowl of the genus pure. 

PE ANCOCK-FISH, x. A fish of the Indian seas. 

PEA'HEN, n. (G. pfauhenne, or prawen ; D. puaurin.} The 
hen or female of the peacock. 

PEAK, ». [Sax peac; Ir. prac; Fr. pique.) 1. The top of 
a hill or mountain, ending in a point. 2. A point, the 
end of any thing that terminates ina point. 2. ‘Theu 
per eorner of a sail which is extended by a gaff or yan; 
also, the extremity of the yard or gatf. 

t PEAK, r.i. 1. ‘To Jook sickly or thin, Shak. 2. To make 
a mean figure ; to sneak. Shak. 

PEAK, cv. t. To mise a gaff or yard more obliqu-ly Ww the 
tmnast. Var. Dut. 

PEAKING, a. Mean ; sneaking ; poor. { Vulgar.) 

PEAK ISH, a. Denoting or belonging to an acuminated sit- 
uation, Drayton. 

PEAL, ». (L. pelo.) A loud sound ; aswclr, 2 succeasion 
of loud sounds, as of bells, thunder, &e. Addison. 

PEAL, r.u To utter boud and solemn sounds. 

PEAL, ce. t. 1. To assail with noise. 2. To cause to ring us 
sound; to celebrate. 4. ‘I'v stir or agitate 5 [vds.] 

PRALED, pp. Assailed with sound ; resounded ; celebritted. 

PEALAING, ppr. Uttering a loud sound or successive 
sounds ; resounding. 

PFOAN, n. [L. aa A song of praise or triamph. 

PE/AN-ISM, n. ‘The song or shouts of praise or of batue ; 
shouts of triumph. Mitrurd. 

PEAR, a. [Sax , Sp., Port., It. pera: D. peer.) The fruit 
of the pyrus communis, of many varieties. 

PEAR'-PLANT, #. A plant. 

PEARCH. Sce Pencn. 

PEARL, (perl) n. (Fr. perle; It.. Sp. perla ; Sax. peari.} 
1. A white, hard, smooth, shining body, usually round- 
ish, found in a testaceous fish of the oyster kind. 2. fe- 
etically, something round and clear, as a drop of water 
or dew. 3. A white speck or film growing on the eye. 

PEARL, (perl) vr. ¢. To set or adorn with pearls, 

PEARL, (perl) v. i. To resemble pearls. Spenser. 

PEARKL!ASH, (perlash) n. An alkali obtained from the ash 
es of wood ; refined potash. 

PEARLED, (perld) a. Set or adorned with pearts. 

PEARI/-ESED, (perl'Ide) a. Having a speck in the eye. 

PEARL/-SIN-TER, a. Viorite ; a variety of siticious sinter. 

PEARL/-SPAR, (perl/-apar) 2. Brown spar. 

Poser ewe nie n. A mineral. Jameson. 

" a =.) . : 

PEAR LI-GRASS, n. A plant of the genus saying. 

PEARLY, (peri'y) a. 1. Containing pearts ; abounding 
with pearls. 2. mbling pearls; clear; pure ; wane 
parent. 

PEAR!MAIN, n. A variety of the apple. 

PEA R'-TREE, n. The tree that produces pears. 

PEAS'ANT, (peziant) a. [Fr. pausar: Sp., Port. paizane | 
A countryman ; one whose business is rural labor. 

PEASANT, crane) a. Rustic ; rural. Spenser. 

PREASANT-LIKE, (a. Rude; clownish; illiterate; re. 

PEAS ANT-LY, sembling peasants. 

PEASIANT-RY, (pez/ant-ry) n. 1. Peasants; rustics ; the 

nee of country people. ; 2. Rusticity ; [vhs.] Butler. 
FASLEOD n. The legume or pericarp of the 

PE A-SHELL, Walton.” m rs 

PE VSTONE, n. A subspecies of limestone. 

PEASE, 2. Beas collectively, or used ia food. Seo Pra. 


| PEAT, a. (G. pftitze.) A substance resembling turf, used 


av fuel. 
PEAT. ee peut. See Pet.) 
OSS, nm. [peat and moss.) 


!. An earthy materia 
used as fuel. 2. 


A fen producing peat. 


a 
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CEB MLE, or PERRLE-STONE, x. [Sax. pabob, papol- 
stara.| [u poyuiar usage, a roundish stone of any kind, 
from the size of a nut to that of a man’s head.—ina 
prilusuphical sense, Minerals distinguished from flints by 
their variety of colurs, 

PEBIBLE-ERYS-TAL, nz. A erystal in form of nodules. 

PEUBLED, a. Abounding with pebbles. Vhomeen. 

PEB'BLY, a. Full of pebbles ; abounding with small round- 
ish stones. 

PEC'A-RY, or PEC'EA-RY, vn. A quadruped of Mexico, 
in general appearance resembling a hog. 

PEC-CA-BILN-TY, n. State of being subject to sin ; capa- 
city of sinning. Decay of Piety. 

PECCA-BLE, a. [L. pecco } Liable to sin ; subject to trans- 

ress the divine law. Priestley. 

PEC-CA-DIL/LO, a. Fe: dim. frcin pecado ; L. peccatum ; 
Fr. peccadille.) 1, A stight trespass or offense ; a petty 
crimne or fault. 2. A sort of stiff nHf, 

YECCANCY, an. 1. Bad quality. 2. Offense. 

PELECANT, a. [L. peccans; Fr. peccant.) 1. Sinning ; 
guilty of sin or transgression ; criminal. 2. Morbid ; bad ; 
corrupt; not-healthy. 3. Wrong; bad; defective; in- 
formal ; as, a peccant citation ; [obs.] 

¢PEEYEANT, vn. An otfender. Whitlock. 

PEC-ECA'VI. [Li J Aave offended.) A colloquial word used 
to ex confession or acknowledgment of an offense. 
PECH BLEND, x. (G. peck and blende.j An ore of urani- 

um; a metallic su ce 

PEEK, w [Arm. pech.] 1. The fourth part of a bushel; a 
dry measure of eight quarts.—2. In fom laaguaye, & great 
deal. 

PEEK, ov. ¢. [It. beecare ; Sp. geen i. To strike with the 
beak ; to thrust the beak into. 2. To atrike with a point- 
ed instrument, or to delve or dig with any Uiing pointed, 
as with a pick-axre. 3. To pick up food with the beak. 4. 
‘To strike with small and repeated blows ; to strike in a 
manner to make small impressions. In this sense, the 
verb is generally tntraantire. 

PECKED, pp. Struck or penetrated with a beak or puinted 
instrument. 

PECK ER, n. One that pecks; a bird that pecks holes in 
trees ; a woodpecker. yden. 

PECKING, ppr. Striking with the bill ; thrusting the beak 
into; thrusting into with a pointed instrument ; taking up 
food with the beak. 

PE€/K LED, for speckled. Walton. 

-'TI-NAL, a. {L. pecter, & comb; pect, to comb, Gr. 
neareéw, from gexw-] Pertaining to a comb; resembling a 
comb. 

PECTI-NAL, n. A fish whose bones resemble the tecth of 
acomb. Brown. 

PEOTI-NATE a. [L. pecten.] 

PLe'TI-N A-TED to the teeth of a comb. 

PEG_TI-NA‘TION, 2. 1. The state of being pectinated. 2. 
A omy | the combing of the head. Cyc. 

PECTI-NITE, n. [L. pecten.] A fossil pecten or scallop, or 
scallop petrified. Kirwan. 

PEO TO-RAL, a. yr pectoralis.|] Pertaining to the breast. 

PEE'TO-RAL, n. I. Abreastplate. 2. A sacerdotal habit or 
veatment worn by the Jewish high priest, called, in our 
version of the Bible, a breastplate, 3. A medicine adapted 
tw cure or relieve complaints of the breast and lungs. 

PEC’U-LATE, 0. i, [L. peculatus.] 1. ‘To defraud the pub- 
lie of money or goods intrusted to one’s care, by appro- 
printing the property to one’s own ure ; to defraud by em- 
bezzlement. 2. Among ciriliars, to steal. 

{PEC'U-LATE, x. Peculation. 

PE€-U-LA'TION, n. The act of defrauding the public by 
appropriating to one’s own use the mon-y or goods in- 
trusted to one’s care ; embezzlement of public money or 


ods. 

ee U-LA-TOR, n. [L.] One that defrauds the public by 
appro ae to his own use money intrusted to his care. 

“PF COLITA , (pe-kdlyar) a. (1. peealtaris.} 1. Appro- 
priate ; belonging to a person, and to himonly. 2. Singu- 
lar; particular. 3. Particular; special. 4. Belonging to 
a nation, system or other thing, and not to others. 

*PE-COL/IAR, (pe-killyar) 2. J. Exclusive property ; 
that which belongs tu a person in exclusion of others.—2. 
In the canon laz, a particular parish or church which has 
the probate of wills within itself, exempt from the juris- 
diction of the ordinary or bishop's court. 

PE COL-IAR'-TY, (pe-kil-yare-te) x. Something pecul- 
iar to m person or thing ; that which belongs to or ts found 
in one person or thing and m no other. 

*PE-COL/IAR-IZE, v.t. To appropriate; to make pe- 
culiar. 

*PE-COL/IAR-LY, adv. 1. Particularly; singly. Wood- 
ward. @. Ina manner not common to others. Drayton. 
PE-ECCLATAR-NESS, n. The state of being peculiar ; ap- 

opriation. [Lattice used.| Mede. 

© PE-CON'IA-RY, (pe-kfn’ya-ry) a. [Fr. pecuniaire ; L. 
pecuniariaus.] 1. Relating to money. 2 Consisting of 
money. 


Having resemblance 
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PE-€0'NI-OU8, a. Full of money. Skeriroud. 
ED, 2. (for pad.) 1. Asmall pack-saddle. T'usser. 2 A 
basket; a hamper. Spenser. 

PED-A-GOGTE, a. Suiting or belonging to a teacher 

PED-A-GOGILEAL, of children or to a pedagogue. 

PED'A GO-GISM, xn. The business, character or manners 
of a pedagogue. 

PED'A-GOGUE, (ped‘a-gog) n. [Gr. Betrayer] 
teacher of children ; one whose occupation is to 
young children ; a schoolmaster. 2. A pedant. 

PED‘'A-GOGUE, v. t. To teach with the air of @ prda- 

ogue ; to instruct superciliously. Prior. 

PED’ A-GO-GY, n. Instruction in the first radiments , pre- 
paratory discipline. South. 

PE DAL, a. (L. pedalis.}] Pertaining to a foot. 

*PED AL, n. 1. One of the large pipes of an organ, so called 
because played and stopped with the foot. 2. A fixed or 
stationary base. 

PED AL-NOTE, n. In music, a holding-note. Busby. 

PE-DA‘NE-OUS, a. [L. pedaneus.} Going on foot ; walking. 

PEDANT, n. [Pr. pedunt.] 1. A schoolmaster. 2. A 
person who makes a vain display of his learning. 

PE-DANT IE, a. Ostentatious of learning; vainly 

PE-DAN'I'I-CAL, displaying or making a show otf 


knowledge. 
(“i With a vain or boastful dis- 


1. A 
nstruct 


PE-DANT'L€AL-LY, 
play of learning. 


PE-DAN'TIE-LY, 

PED ANT-IZE, r. - o play the pedant; to domineer 
over lads ; to use antic expressions. Cutvrace. 

PED‘A NT-RY, n. |Fr. peduntere.) Vain ostentation of 
learning ; a boastful display of knowledge. 

PE-DA‘RI-AN, 2. A Roman senator, who gave his vote by 
the feet, that is, by walking over to the side he espoused 

PEDIATE, a. [L. pedatus.} In botany, divided like the 
toes. 

PEIN A-TI-FID, a. [L. pes and finda.) A pedatifid leaf, in 
botunn, is one whose parts are not entirely separate, but 
connected like the toes of a water-fowl. 

PEDDLE, v. i. 1. To he busy abusut trifles. 
about the country and retail goods. 

PEDIDLE, v. ¢. ‘To sell or retail, usually by traveling about 
the country. 

PEDDLING, ppr. 1. Traveling about and selling small 
wares, 2. a. Trifling; unimportant. 

PEIVE-RAST, a. (Gr. matdepacrns.) A sodomite. 

PED-E-RASTHUE€E, a. Pertaining to pederasty. 

PRIVE-RAST-Y, 2. Sodomy ; the crime against nature. 

PED-E-RF&/RO, 2. (Sp. pedrerv.} A swivel gun; s0me- 
times written paterero. 

PEDIES-TAL, n. (Sp. pedestal.] In architecture, the lowest 
part ofa column or pillar. Addison. 

PE-DES'TRI-AL, a. [L. pedestris.) Pertaining to the foot. 
Moseley. 

PE-DES'TRI-AN, a. [L. pedestris.] Going on foot; walk- 
ing ; made on foot. 

PE-DES’/TRI-AN, n. 1. One that walks or journeys on 
foot. 2. One that walks for a wager; a remarkable 
walker. 

PE-DES'TRI-OUS, a. Going on foot ; not winged. Braman, 

PEDICEL, ) 2. (h. pediculus.] In botany, the ultimate 

PEDT-€LE, division of a common peduncle. 

dee -CEL-LATE, a. Having a pedicle, or supported by a 

icle. 

PIIM€U-LAR a (L. pedicularis.| Lousy ; having the 

PE-DIe-L-LOUS, Jousy distemper. 

PEDI-GREE, a. [probably from LL. pes, pedis.) 1. Line- 
age ; line of ancestors from which a person or tribe de- 
scends ; genealugy. 2. An account or register of a line 
of ancestors. 

PED 1-LU-VY, a. Le pes and lavo.] The bathing of the 
feet; n bath for the feet. 

PEDN-MENT, x. [from L. pes.] In architecture, an orma- 
ment that crowns the ordonances, finishes the fronts cf 
buildings, and serves as a decoration over gates, windows 
and niches. 

PEIYLER, w. [from peddle.] A traveling foot-trader; one 
that carries about small commodities on his back or in u 
cart or wagon, and sells them. Siri. 

PED'LER-ESS, n. A female pedier. Overbury. 

PED’ LER-Y, 2. Small wares sold or carried about for sale 
by pedlers. 

t PED‘LER.-Y, a. Sold by pediers. Bale. 

*PE-DO-BAPTISM, n. (Gr. mats, or nacdos, and Barriopa.} 
The baptism of infants or of children. 

* PE-DO-BAPfTIST, wn. One that holds to infant baptism , 
one that practices the baptism of children. 

PE-DOM‘E-TER, n. (L. pes, and Gr. percgov.] An inetrn- 
ment by which paces are numbered as a person walks, 
and the distance from place to place ascertained, 

PED-O-MET'RI-GAL, a. Pertaining toa dometer. 

PE-DUN'€LE, 7. [L. pes.] In fetany, the stem or etalk 
that supports the fructification of a plant. 

PE-DUN'€U-LAR, a. Pertaining to a peduncle. Martyn. 


2. To travel 
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PF. DUNEL-LATE, a. Growing on a peduncte. 

; PEE, v.i. To look with one eye. Ray. 
PEED, a. Blind of one eye. Ray. 
EEK, in our popular dialect, ia the same as peep, to look 
through a crevice. 

PEEL, v. t. (Fr.  agsihe piller ; Sp. pelar, pillar.] 1. To 
strip off skin, bark or rind without a cutting instrument ; 
to strip by drawing or tearing off the skin; to bark ; to 
flay ; to decorticate.—2. In a general sense, to remove the 
skin, bark or rind, even with an imstrument. 3. To 
strip ; to plunder ; to pillage. 

PRL, x. [L. pelles ; Fr. peau.} The skin or rind. 

PEEL, x. [Fr. pelle.] A kind of wooden shovel used by 
bakers, with a broad palin and Jong handle ; hence, in 
popular use in America, any large tire-shovel. 

PEELED, pp. Stripped of skin, bark or rind; plundered ; 

illaged. 

PEEL’ER, «. 1. One that peels, strips or flaya. 2. A plun- 
derer ; a pillager. 

PELLING, ppr. Stripping off skin or bark ; plundering. 

PEEP, v.i. [Ir. piobam; D. piepen.} 1. To begin to ap- 
pear; to inake the first appearance ; to issue or come 
forth from concealment. 2. To look through a crevice ; 
to Jouk narrowly, closely or slily. 3. To cry, as chick- 
ens ; tu ulter a fine shrill sound, as through a crevice. 

PELP, a. 1. First appearance. 2. A sty look, or a Jook 
through a crevice. 3. ‘Tbe cry of a chicken. 

PEEPER, x. 1. A chicken just breaking the shell. Lram- 
ston,—2. In familiar lanyuase, the eye. 

PEEP'-HOLE rn. A hole or crevice through whieh 

PEEP ING-HOLE, { one may peep. 

PEER, «x. Ur par; L. par.) 1. An equal; one of the 
game rank. 2. An equal in excellence or endowments. 
3. A companion; a fellow; an associate. 4. A noble- 
man. 

PEER, v.34. [L. pareo.] 1. To come just in sight; to ap- 
pear; @ poetic word. Shak. 2. To look narrowly; to 


p. 
PEER, ov. t. To make equal; to make of the same rank. 
EER AGE, 2. 1. The rank or dignity of a peer or noble- 
man, Blackstone. 2. The body of pecrs. Dryden. 
PLLER'DOM, 2. Peerage. 
EER ESS, a. The consort of a peer ; a nov'e lady. 

PEER’ LESS, a. Unequaled ; having no peer ur equal. 

PEER'ILESS-LY, ado. Without an equal. 

PELR'LESS-NESS, rx. The state of having no equal. 

PEEVIISH, a. (Scot. pew, tocomplain.) 1. Fretfw: petu- 
lant; apt to mutter and complain ; casily vexed or fret- 
ted ; querulous ; hard to please, 2. Expressing discon cnt 
and fretfulness. 3. Silly; childish. 

PEEV ESH-LY, ado. Fretfully ; petulantly ; with discon- 
tent and murmuring. MHayrurd, 

PEL V'ISH-NESS, n. Fretfulness; petulance ; disposition 
to murmur ; sourness of teinper. Sirift. 

PEFF, v.i. ‘fo cough short and fainuy, as sheep. Grose. 

PEG, n. [L. pango, pactus.] J. A small pointed piece of 
wood used in fastening boards or other work of wood. 2. 
The pins of an instrument on which the strings are 
strained. 3. A nickname for Warguret.—To take a peg 
lower, to depress ; to lower. Hudtiras. 

PEG, r. ¢. To fasten with pegs. Erelyn. 

PEG/GER, 2. One that fastens with pegs. Shcrirood. 

PEGM, (pem) a. (Gr. mypa.) A sort of moving machine in 
the cld pageants. B. Jonson. 

PEG MA-TITE, a. Primitive granitic rock. 

PEI-RAS TIE, a. (Gr. retpaorixos.] 1. Attempting ; mak- 


ing trial. 2. ating of or representing trials or at- 
tempts. 
PEISE. Sce Potsg. 


PEK/AN, n. A species of weasel. Pennant. 

PEL‘AGE, 2. [Fr.] The vesture or covering of wild beasts, 
consisting of hair, fur or wool. 

PE-LA'GI-AN, ) a. [L. pelayus.] Pertaining to the sea. 

PEI/A-GIE, eurn, of Science. 

PE-LA'GI-AN, x. [from Pelagius.] A follower of Petagius. 
Bp. Hall. 

PE-LA'GL-AN, a. Pertaining to Pelagius and his doctrines. 

PE-LA’GI-AN-ISM, n. The doctrines of Pelagius. South. 

PELF, tocar allied to pilfer.] Money ; riches. 

*PEL/FRY, or PEL/FRAY, formerly used for pelf. 

PEL'I-€AN, n. [Low L. pelicanus.] 1. A fowl of the ge- 
nus pelicanws. 2. A chemical glasa vessel or alembic 
with a tubulated capital. 

PP LI-OM, x. (Gr. reAcwpa.] A mineral. 


PE-LISSP,, (pe-lees’) x. [Fr.] Originally, a farred robe or 
coat. But the name is now given toa silk coat or habit 
worn by ladies. 

PELL, 2. (L. pellis ; It. pelle.) A skin or hide.—Clerk of 
the pells, in F-nyland, an officer of the exchequer, whoen- 
ters every teller’s bill on the parchment rolls, the roll of 
ecole and the rott of disbursements. 

PEL/LET, nr. [Fr. pelute.] 1. A tittle ball. Bacen. 2. A 
bullet ; a ball for fire-arms ; [0ds.] Bacon. - 
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PEL'LET, v. t. To form into little balls. Sack. 
EL'LET-ED, a. Consisting of bullets. Shak. 

PEL'LI-€LE, n. [L. pethcula.] 1. A thin skin or film. 2 
Among chemists, a thin, saline crust furmed on the sur 
face of n solution of salt evaporated to a certain degree. 

PEL/LI-TO-RY, a. [Sp. petre.] The name of severa 
plants of different genera. 

PELL’-MELL, adc. With confused violence. Shak. 

PELLS, n. [L. pellis.] Pelis, or clerk of the pells, an officer 
belonging to the exchequer, who enters every teller’s ‘iD 
intu a parchment roll called pellis accepturum, the roll of re- 
ceipa; and also makes another roll called peldss exituum,e 
roll of disbursements. 

PEL-LO CID, a. [L. pellucidus.] Perfectly clear; transps 
rent; not opake. HWocdward. 

PEL-LU-CIDI-TY, 2a Perfect clearness; transparency 

PEL-LOUICID-NESS, Locke. 

PELT, n. [G. pelz ; L. pellis.} 1. The skin of a beast with 
the hair on it; a raw hide. 2. The quarry of a hawk al) 
torn, 3. A blow or stroke from something Ubrown. 

PELT, cv. t. [I'r. peluter, from pelute.] 1. Properly, w arike 
with something thrown, driven or falling. 2. To drive 
by throwing something. ~dtterbury. 

PELT’ATE, a. {I.. pelta.] In botany, baving the shape 

PEL ATED, of a target or round shield. 

PELT ATE-LY, adr. In the form of a target. Eaton. 

PELT'ED, pp. Struck with something thrown or driven. 

PELT’ER, 2. One that pelts ; also, a pinch-penny ; a meap 
sordid person. Huloct. 

PELT’ING, ppr. Striking with something thrown or driven. 

PELT/ING, x. An assault with any thing thrown. Shak. 

PELT'ING, a. In Shakspeare, mean ; paltry. [ /mproper.) 

PELT!-MON-GER, n. A dealer in pelts or raw hides. 

PEL‘TRY, 2. The skins of animals producing fur; skins 
with the fur on thein; furs in general. Smullett. 

PEL-VIM‘E-TER, a. [L. peiris, and Gr. perpov.] An in 
strument to measure the dimensions of the female pelvis. 

PEL'VIS, 2. [L. pelvis.} The cavity of the body formed 
by the os sacrum, os coccyz, and vssa innomianata, forming 
the lower part of the abdomen. 

PEN, n. (L. penna ; Sax. pinn; D. pen.) 1. An instrument 
used for writing, usually made of the quill of some large 
fowl, but it may be of any other material. 2. A feather; 
a wing ; [vbs.] Spenser. 

PEN, 7. ¢. ; pret. and pp. penned. To write ; to compose and 
comimnit to paper. Addison. 

PEN, ». (Sax. pixan.) A small inclosure for beasts, as for 
cows or sheep. 

PEN, @. t.; pret. and pp. penned, or pent. Toshut ina pen, 
to confine in a small inclosure ; to coop; to confine in a 
narrow place. Milton. 

PENAL, a. [Fr., Sp.; It. perale.} 2. Enactmg panish- 
ment; denouncing the punishment of offenses. 2. In- 
flicting punishment. 3. Incurring punishment; subject 
to a penalty. 

tPE-NAI/I-T'Y, nx. Liableness or condemnation to punisb- 
ment. #roaren, 

PEN‘ AL-TY, n. [It. penalitd.) 1. The suffering in person 
or property which is annexed by law or judicial decision 
to the commission of a crime, offense ur trespasa, as & 

unishment. 2. The suffering to which a person subjects 

imself by covenant or agreement, in case of pan-tulalb 
nent of his stipulations ; the forfeiture or sam tw be fur- 
feited for non-payment, or for non-compliance with ao 
agreement. 

PEN ANCE, a. (Sp. penante.} 1. The suffering, Inbor of 
pain to which a person voluntarily subjects himself, or 
which is imposed on him by authority a6 a punishment 
for his faults, or a8 an expression of penitence. 2. Re 
pentance. 

PENCE, (pens) ». The plural of penxy, when used of 2 
anim of money or value. 

PEN CEL, n. (Fr. pinecau; Sp. pincel} 1. A small brsh 
used by painters for laying on colors. 2. A pen formed 
of carburet of iron or plumbago, black lead or red chalk, 
with a point at one end, used for writing and drawing. 
3. Any instroment of writing without ink. 4. Ap agere 
gate or collection of rays of light. 

PENCIL, v. t. To paint or draw ; to write or mark with 8 

ncil. Shak. 

PEN‘CILED, pp. 1. Painted, drnwn or marked with a pep- 
cil. 2. Radiated ; having pencils of rays. 

PEN’CIL-ING, ppr. Painting, drawing or marking with 3 

neil. 

PEN'CIL-SHAPED, e. Having the shape of a pencil. 

PENIYANT, a. [Fr.; L. pendeo.}) 1. An ornainent or jew. 
el hanging nt the enr, usually composed of pearl or some 
precious stone. 2. Any thing hanging by way of oma- 
ment.—3. In Aeraldry, a part hanging from the label, re- 
sembling the drops in the Doric frieze. 4. A streamer. a 
small flag, or Jong, narrow banner, displayed from a ship's 
mast head, usually terminating in two points called the 
swallows tail. 5. A short piece af rope fixed on each 
side under the shrouds, on the heads of the main and fore 
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ansts, having an iron thimble to receive the hooks of the 
tackle. 6. A pendulum ; [vds.] 

PENDENCE, a, [L. pendens.) Slope; inclination 

PEND EN-CY, ». [L. pendens.] Suspense; the state of 
being undecided. 

PENDENT, a. [L. pendens.) 1. Hanging ;, fastened at one 
end, the other being loose. 2. Jutting over; projecting. 
3. Supported abuve the ground. . 

PENDING, a. (L. pendeo.) tepending ; remaining unde- 
cided ; nog terminated. 

HO ee re Se alee 6 Evelyn. 
IND-U-LOS T-" mn. ‘I'he state of hanging ; suspen- 

PEND U-LOUS-NESS, | sion. ue 

PEND U-LOUS, a. [L. pendulus.] Hanging, ewinging ; 
fustened ag one end, the other being movable. 

PENIDU-LUM, a. ([L. pendulus, pendulum.) A vibrating 
budy suspended from a fixed point. 

PEN-E-TRA-BILV/I-TY, 2. Susceptibility of being penetrat- 
ed, or of being entered or passed through by another body. 

PEN E-TKA-BLE, a. [F.; Li penetrudues.) 1. ‘That may be 
penetrated, entered or pierced by another body. 2. Sus- 
tepuble of moral or intellectual impression. 

PEN E-TRAIL, a. (L. peaetraha.)  lnterior parts. 
BWE-TRAN-CY, a. [L. penetrans.] Power of entering or 
piercing. Ray. 

PEN E-TRANT, a. [T. penetrans.] Having the power to 
enter or pierce; sharp; subul. doyle. 

PEN E-TRATE, v. t. [L. penetro.} 1. ‘To enter or pierce ; 
to make way into another body. 2. ‘Toariect the mind ; 
W cause to feel. 3. Toreach by the intellect ; to under- 
stind. 4. To enter; to pass into the interior. 

PEN E-TRATE, v. i. 1. To pass; to muke way. 2 To 
Inake way intellectually. 

PEN E-TKA-TED, pp. Entered ; 
fathomed. 

PEN'E-TRA-TING, ppr. 1. Entering; piercing; under- 
standing. 2. a. Having the power of entering or piercing 
another body; sharp; subuil. 93. Acute; discerning ; 
quick to understand. 

PEN-E-TRA‘TION, a. 1. The act of entering a body. 2. 
Mental entrance into any thing abstruse. 4. Acuteneves ; 
kugacity. 

PEN E-TRA-TIVE, a. 1. Piercing ; sharp; subtil. Yutton. 
2 Acute ; sagacious; discerning. Siciff. 3. Having the 
power to affect or unpress the mind. SdAuk, 

PEN E-TRA-TIVE-NESS, vn. ‘The quality of being pene- 
trative. 
PEN FISH 
PENGUIN 


Muler. 

PEN I-CIL, 2. [L. penicillus.] 1. Among péysicians, a tent 
or pled get for wounds or ulcers. 2. A species of shell 
PEN-IN‘SU-LA, a. [L. pene and insula; [t. penesulo.) 1. A 
portion of land, connected with a continent by a narrow 
neck or isthmus, but nearly surrounded with water. 2. 
A large extent of country joining the main land by a part 

narrower than the tract itself. 

PEN-IN'SU-LAR, a. In the form or state of a peninsula ; 

rtaining to a peninsula. 

PEN-IN'SU-LATE, o. ¢. To encompass alinost with water ; 
to form a peninsula. Bentley's Hist. Coll, 

PEN-IN-SU-LA-TED, pp. Alinvst surrounded with water. 

PEN-IN‘SU-LA-TING, ppr. Nearly surrounding with wa- 
ter. 

PEN‘I-TENCE, |. [Fr. penitence; L. penitentia.) Re- 

PEN I-TENCY, pentance; pain; sorrow or grief of 
heart for sins or offenses , contrition. 

PEN'I-TENT, a. [Fr.; lL. ponitens.) Suffering pain or 
sorrow of heart on account of sins, crimes or offenses ; 
contrite. 

PENI-TENT, x. 1. One that repents of sin ; one sorrowful 
ou aceount of his transgressions. 2. One under church 
censure, but adinitted t) penance. 3. One under the di- 
rection of a confessor.— Peniteats is an appellation given 
to certain fraternities in Catholic countries. 

PEN-I-TEN'TIAL, a. [Fe. penitentiel.) Proceeding from 
ofr fait eee or contrition of heart. 

PEN-I-TEN” L, a Among the Rumanists, a hook con- 
taining the rules which relate to penance and the reconcil- 
iation of penitents. 

PEN-I-TEN‘TIA-RY, a. 
rules and measures of pe 

PEN-I-TEN'TIA-RY, vn. 1. One that prescribes the rules 
and measares of penance. 2. A penitent ; one that does 

nance. Hammond.—. At the court of Rome, an office 
in which are examined and delivered out the secret bulls, 
graces of dispensations relating to cases of conscience, 
confession, &c. Encyc. 4. An officer in some cathedrals, 
vested with power from the bishop to absalve in casen re- 
served tohim. 5. A house of correction in which offend- 
ers are confined for punishment and reformation, and 
compelled to labor ; a workhouse. 

PEN [-TENT-LY, adv. With penitence; with repentance, 
sorrow or contrition for sin. 


pierced ; understwod ; 


n. A kind of eelpout with a smooth skin. 
». 1. A genus of tuwls. 2. A species uf fruik. 


Relating to penance, or to the 
nance. Bramhall. 


ou 


PEN 


PEN‘KNIPE, n. [See Pen and Kntve.} Asmall knife used 
for making and mending pens. 

PEN'MAN, no; pla. Pesan. 1. A man that professes or 
teaches Uae art of writug. 2. One that writes a good 
hand. J. An author ; a writer. 

PEN MAN-SHIP, a. 1. ‘The use of the pen in writing ; the 
art of writing. 2. Manner of writing. 

PEN:'NACHED, a. [Fr. eel Radiated ; diversified 
with natural stripes of various colors ; as a dower. Lee ue | 

PEN' NANT, or PEN NON, ne. [Fr. funn, pennon ; ft. pen- 
none; Sp. eo 1. A small lag; a banner; [yec Pan- 
any 2. A tackle for hoisting things on board a ship. 

PENN: TE, a. [L. pennutus.] 1. Winged.—2. In dot- 

PEN'NA-TED, | any, a pennate leaf is a compound leaf 
in which a simple petivle has several leaflets attached to 
each side of it 

PENNED, pp. Written. 

PENNED, a. Winged ; having plumes. Huloet. 

PENNER, a. 1. A writer. 2. A pen-case ; [local] 

PEN-NI-FORM, a. (L. penna and form] flaving the form 
of a quill or feather. Macuc. 

PEN NI-LESS, a. Moneyless ; destitute of money ; poor. 

tPEN'NING, 2. Written work ; compusition. Shak, 

PENNING, ppr. Cominitting to writing. 

PEN'NON, See Pewvast. 

PENNY, 2. ; plu. Pennies, or Pence. Pennies denotes the 
number of coins ; peace the amount of pennies in value 
(Sax. peny 5 D., Sw. peumang.| J. An ancient English 
silver coin; but now an imaginary money of account, 
twelve of which are equal to a shilling.—2 In ancient 
English statutes, any or all silver money.—3. Proverbially, 
asmallsum. 4. Money in general. 

PEN'NY-POST, a. One that carries letters from the post 
office and delivers them to the proper persons. 

PEN-NY-ROY AL, a. A plant of the genus mentha. 

PEN NY-WEIGHT, nw. A troy weight cuntaining twenty- 
four grains, 

PEN NY-WISE, a. Saving small sums at the hazard of 
larger; niggardly on improper occasions. 

*PEN NY-WORTHE, a. As much as is bought for a penny. 
2. Any purchase ; any thing bought or suld for money ; that 
which 18 worth the money given. 3. A good bargain; 
somnething advantageously purchased, or for less than it ia 
worth. 4. A small quantity, 

PEN SILE, a. (LL. pensiles.) 
Supported above the ground. 

PEN SILU-NESS, 2. The state of hanging. Bacon. 

PENSION, x2. [Fr., Sp.5 [e. eae }. An annual 
allowaace of a sum of money to a person by government 
in consideration of past services. 2. Anannual payment 
by an individual to an old or disabled servant.—J. In 
Great Lrvain, an annual allowance made by government 
to indigent widows of officers kitled or dying in public rer- 
vice. 4. Payment of money ; rent. 5, A yearly payment 
in the inns of cour. Lay. 6. A certain sum of inoney 
paid toa clergyman in lieu of tithes. Cyc. 7. An allow- 
ance or annual payment, considered in the light of a bribe. 

PENSION, r,t. “Po granta pension to; to grant an annual 
allowance from the public treasury to a persou for past 
services, or on account of disability incurred in public 
service, or of old age. 

PEN SION-A-RY, a. 1. Maintained by a pension ; receiving 
u pension. 2. Consisting in a pension. 

PEN SION-A-RY, a.) A’ person who receives a@ pension 
from governinent for past services, 2. The first minister 
of the states of the province of Holland ; also, the first 
Minister of the regency of a city in Holland. Lacyc. 

PEN SIONED, pp. Having a pension. 

PEN'SION-ER, xn, 1. One to whom an annual sum of money 
is paid by government in consideration of past services. 2, 
One who receives an annual allowance for services. 3, 
A dependent.—4. In the unirersity of Cambridge, Eng. 
and in that of udlin, an undergraduate or bachelor «f 
arts who lives at his own expense. 5. One of an honor- 
able band of gentlemen who attend on the king of Eng- 
land, and receive a pension or an annual allowance of a 
hundred pounds, 

PEN'SION-ING, ppr. Granting an annual allowance for 
past services. ; 

PEN'SIVE, a. [It. siro; Fr. pensif.] 1. Leterally, 
thoughtful ; employed in serious study or reflection ; but 
it offen implies some degree of sorrow, anxiety, depree- 
sion or gloom of mind ; thoughtful and sad, or sorrowful 
2. Expressing thoughtfulness with sadiuess, 

PEN SIVE-LY, adr. With thoughtfuliess; with gloomy 
seriousness or some degree of mnclaucholy. 

PEN'SIVE-NESS, an. aU thonghtfulness ; melancholy 
seriousness from depressed spirits. 

PEN STOCK, a. (pea and stock.) A narrow or confined 

lace formed by a frame of timber planked or boarded, fos 
Fatding or conducting water. 

PENT, pp. of pen. Shut up; closely confined. 

PEN-TA-CAPSU-LAR, a. (Gr. revre, and capsular.) 
botaay, having five capsules. 


1. Hanging ; suspended. 2 
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PEN’TA-CHORD, a. (Gr. nevrs, and chord.) 1. An instru. || 
ment of music with five strings. 2 An order or system |! 
of five sounds. 

PEN‘TA-€0€-COUS, a. (Gr. nevre, and L. coccus.] Hav- 
ing or containing five grains ur seeds. 

PEN TA-COST-ER, xn. [Gr.] In ancient Greece, a military 
officer cominanding fifty men. .Virsord. 

YEN'TA-COS-TYS, x. [Gr.] A body of fifty soldiers. 

PEN-TAE'RI-NITE, nx. The fossil remains of a zoophyte. 

PEN-TA-€ROS TIE, a. (Gr. rev7s, and acrostic.) Contain- 
ing five acrostica of the same name in five divisions of 
each verse. 

PEN-TA-CROS‘TIE, n. A set of verses 30 di d as to 
have five acrostics of the same name in five divisions of 
each verse. 

PEN-TA-DAC'TYL, n. [Gr. mevre and daxrvdos.) 1. In 
botany, a plant called five fingers. Kncyc.—2. In iwhthyolo- 
gu, the five-fingered fish. 

PEN’TA GON, a. (Gr. xevre and ywna.) 1. in geometry,a 
tigure of five sides and tive angles.—2. In forqjicuuon, a 
fort with five bastions. 

PEN-TAG'O-NAL a. Having five corners or angles. 

PEN-TAG/O-NOUS, § Martyn. 

PEN’‘TA-GRAPH, 2. (Gr. wevre and ypade.) An instru- 
ment for drawing figures in any pruportion. 

PEN-TA-GRAPH! €, a. Pertaining to a pentagraph ; 

PEN-TA-GRAPH'L-CAL, performed by a pentagraph. 

PEN'TA-GYN, n. (Gr. xevre and yuyy.] In botany, a plant 
having five pistils. 

PEN-TA-GYN'I-AN, a. Having five pistits. 

PEN-TA-HE’ DRAL 

PEN-TA-HE& DROUS, a. Having five equal sides. 

PEN-TA-HE'DRON, n. (Gr. nevrs and édpa.}) A figure 
having five equal sides. 

PEN-TA-HEX-A-HE'DRAL, a. (Gr. nevre, and herahodral. | 
In CA pinorl sawed exhibiting five ranges of faces one 
above another, each range containing six faces. 

PEN-TAM‘E-TER, n. (Gr. nevre and perpov.] In ancient 
poctry, a verse of five feet. 

PEN-T'AM E-TER, a. Having five metrical feet. Warton. 

PEN-TAN/DER, n. (Gr. sevrs and avy.) In botany, a 
plant having five stamens. 

PEN-TAN'DRI-AN, a. Having five stamens. 

PEN-TAN‘GU-LAR, a. (Gr. *evrs, and angular.} Having 
five corners or angles. Grew. 

PEN-TA-PET/A-LOUS, a. [Gr. mevreand xeradrv.] Hav- 
ing five petals or flower-leaves. FEneyc. 

PEN-TAPH'YL-LOUS, a. (Gr. mevre and pvAdov.] Hav- 
ing five leaves. 

PEN'TAR-€HY, a. (Gr. wevre and apyn.] A government 
in the hands of five persons. Brewer. 

PEN TA-SPAST, n. [Gr. nevre and crnaw.] An engine 
with five pulleys. Dice. 

PEN-TA-SPERM‘OUQ, a. (Gr. mevre and omeppa.}] Con- 
taining five seeds. Encye. 

PEN‘TA-STIE€H, n. (Gr. nevre andorcyos.] A composition 
consiating of five verses. Dict. 

PEN-‘TA-STYLE, x. (Gr. tevre and orvdos.) In architec- 
ture, a work containing five rows or columns. 

PEN TA-TEOEH, n. (Gr. nevreand revyos.} The first 
five books of the Old Testament. 

PEN'TE-C€ONT-ER, xn. A Grecian vessel of fifty oars, 
xmaller than a trireme. Mitford. 

* PEN'TE-COST, nw. (Gr. revrexoare.] J. A solemn festi- 
val of the Jews, so called because celebrated on the fifti- 
eth day after the sixteenth of Nisan, which was the second 
day of the passover. 2. Whitsuntide, a solein feast of 
the church, held in commemoration of the descent of the 
Holy Spirit on the apostles. 

PEN'TE-€OS-TAL, a. Pertaining to Whitsuntide. 

PEN-TE-COSTALS, 2. Oblations formerly made by par- 
ishioners to the parish priest at the feast of Pentecost. 

PENT HOUSE, n. [Fr. pente, and house.) A shed standing 
aslope from the main wall or building. 

PEN'TICE, 2, [It. pendice.] A sloping roof. [ Little used. 

PEN'TILE, n. [Fr. pentc, and tile.) A tile for covering the 
sloping part of a roof. Johnson. 

PEN ‘TRE-MITE, x. A genus of soophy tes. 

PE-NULT’, n. [L. perultemus. ] be last syllable of a 
word except one. 

PE-NULTH-MA. The same ne penwilt. 

PE-NULTI-MATE, a. The last but one; a word used of 
the last syllable of a word except one. It may be some- 
times used as & noun. 

PE-NUM'BRA, vn. [L. pene and wmbra.| In astronomy, a 
partial shade or obscurity on the margin of the perfect 
shade in an ectipse. 

PE-NOQ'RI-OUS, a. (It. penwrieso.] 1. Excessively saving 
or bs ge ye the use of money ; parsimonious to @ fault; 
sordid. Scanty ; affording little. 1 


PE-NO@RIL-OUS-LY, edr. in a@ saving or parsimoniorrs 
manner; with scanty supply. 

PE-NO'RI-OUS-NESs, a. 1. Parsimony ; a sordid dispo- 
sition to save money. 2 Scantiness ; not plenty. 

PEN‘U-RY, n. [L. penuria.] Want of property , indigence 
extreme poverty. Sprut. 

PE‘ON, a. 1. In Hindustan, a foot-soldier.—2. In Fraace, @ 
common man, in chess ; usually written and called pan. 
PE'O-NY, x. (L. pecmas) A plant and flower of the genus 

onta. It is written also pony. 

PEOPLE, (pé'pl) 2. (Fr. peuple; L. populus; Sp. puesic.} 
1. The body of persons who compose & conumunity, town, 
city or nation. 2. The vulgar; the inass of illiterate 
persons. 3. The cummonalty, as distinct from men of 
rank. 4. Persons of a particular class, & part of a nation 
or community. 5. Persous in general; any persons im- 
definitely. 6. A eolection or community of animals.—7. 
When peuple signifies a separate nation ur tribe, it has the 

ural number.—8. In Scripture, fathers or kindred. Y. 
‘he Gentiles. 

PEOPLE, v. ¢. re ss a To stock with inhabitants. 

PEt yPLED, PP- wocke or furnished witb inhabitants. 

PEO'PLING, ppr. Stocking with inhabitants. 

PEU’PLISH, a. Vulgar. Chaucer. 

PE-PAS'TI€, 2. (Gr. nenaivw.} A medicine that serves to 
help digestion. Coze. 

PEPPER, a. [L. piper; Sax. peppor; D. -) A plans 
and its seed or grain, of the genus piper. it hase strung 
aromatic smell and a pungent taste. 

PEP'PER, v. t. 1. To sprinkle with pepper. 2. To beat ; 
to pelt with shot ; to mangle with blows. Stak. 

PEP/PER-BOX, 2. A small box with a perforated hid, used 
for sprinkling pulverized pepper on food. 

PEP: PER-€AKE, a. A kind ot spiced cake or gingerbread. 

PEP‘PER-CORN, vr. 1. The berry or seed of the pepper- 
plant. 2. Something of inconsiderable value. 

PEP‘PERED, pp. Sprinkled with pepper ; pelted ; spotted. 

PEP PER-GINGER-BREAD, A Lid of cake made in 
England. 

PEP PER-GRASS, x. A plant. 

PEP'PER-ING, ppr. 1. Sprinkling with pepper; pelting. 2 
a. Hot; pungent; angry. Swift. 

PEP’PER-MINT, n. A plant of the genus mentac. 

PEP'PER-MINT-TREE, n. The eucalyptus piperite. 

PEP'PER-POT, x. A plant of the genus capsuum. 

PEP’ PER-TREF, a. A plant of the genus crtis. 

PEP-PER-WA-TER, x. A liquor prepared from powderes$ 
black pepper, used in microscopical obeervations. 

PEI-PER-WORT, a. A plant of the genus lepidsam. 

PEPTIE, a. [Gr. xenrixos.] Promoting digestion ; dietetic. 

PER. A Latin preposition, denoting through, pasting, oF 
over the whole extent, as in perumbule. Hence it is 
sometimes cquivalent to cery in English, a8 m peracutue, 
very sharp. Asa prefiz, in English, it retains theas Signi- 
fications, and in chemistry it 1s used tw denote cery o8 
fully, to the utmost ertent, as in peroryd, & substance ox y- 
dated to the utmost degree.— Per is weed also for by: as, 

er bearer, by the bearer.—Per annum. (L.} By the year ; 
n each year successively.—Per se. [L.] By himeelf; by 
itself; by themuelves. 
PER-A€T’, v. t. 'To perform ; to practice. 
ER-A-COTE!, a. [L. peracutus.] Very aharp; very vio 
Tent. [Little wed. 

PER-AD-VENT'URE, adr. [Fy. par aventure.] By chance ; 
perhaps ; it may be. Houker. Tt has been used, as a nown 
for doubt or question, but rather improperly. The wor 
is obsolescent, 

PER'A-GRATE, rv. i. [L. peragro.] To travel over or 
through ; to wander; to ramble. [1..«.] 

PER-A-GRA' TION, n. The act of passing through any 
space. [L. u.] Brown. 

PER-AM’BU-LATE, v. t. [L. perambulo.] To walk throagh 
or over; to pass through or over for the purpose of survey- 
ing or Sa Pat aa ; to visit a3 Overseers. 

PER-AM BU-LA-TED, pp. Passed over; inspected. 

PER-AM BU-LA-TING, ppr. Passing over or through for 
the purpose of inspection. 

PER-AM-BU-LA'TION, nw 1. The act of passing or walk- 
ing through or over. 2. A traveling survey or inspection. 
3. A district within which a person has the right of in- 
spection ; jurisdiction. 4. Annual survey of the bounds 
of a parish in England, or of a township in America. 

PER-AM'BU-LA-TOR, x. An instrument or wheel for 
measuring distances, to be used in surveying or traveling ; 
called also a pedometer. 

PER-BI-SUL/PHATE, n. A sulphate wita two Pon 
of sulphurie acid, and combined with an oxyd at the mak- 
imum of oxydation. 

PER-€XR'BU-RET-ED, a. The percarbureted Aydrogen of 
the French chemists is said to be the only definite com- 

rer ae of these two aac nck 7 

UR-CASE!, adv. [per and case. aps; perchance. 
t PER'CE-ANT, a. Ur. pide Piercing ; penetrating 
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PER 


PERCEIV'A-BLE, a. !. Pereeptible; that may be per- 
ceived ; that may fall under perceptiun or the cognizance 
of the senses ; that may be felt, seen, heard, smelled or 
tasted. 2. That may be known, understuod ur conceived ; 


less cr. 

mck e ABLY, anv. In such a manner as to be pe-- 
ceived. 

PER-CRIV'!ANCE, n. Power of perceiving. Milton. 

be CRIVE:, v.¢. [L. percipio.}) 1. To have knowledge 
or receive impressions of external objects ane the me- 
dium or instrumentality of the senses or budily organ.. 
9, To know; to understand ; to obeerve. 3. To be af- 

fected by. a receive im reasions from. 


PERCEL D, (per-seevd') pp. Known by the senses ; 
felt ; andeniood= observed , 


PERCEIV’ER, n. One who perceives, feels or observes. 

PER-CEP-TI-BIL/I-TY, . !. The state or quality of be- 
ing perceptible. 2. Perception ; (less pruper.] 

TERCEP’TI-BLE, a. [Fr] 1, That may be perceived ; 
that may impress the ily organs ; that may come un- 
der the cognizance of the senses. 2. That may be known 
or conceived of. 

PERCEP’TI-BLY, adv. In a manner to be perceived. 

PER-CEP*TION, a. Pe perceptio.} 1. The act of perceiv- 
ing or of receiving impressions by the senses; or that act 
or process of the mind which makes known an external 
odject.—2. In philosophy, the faculty of perceiving. 3. 
Notion ; idea, 4. The state of being affected or capable 
of being affected by something external. 

PERCEP’TIVE, a. Having the faculty of perceiving. 

PER-CEP-TI V'I-TY, x. ‘The power of perception. 

PERCH, vn. (Fr. perche.) A fish of the genus perca. 

PERCH, x. (Fr. perche; L. pertica.] 1. A pole; hence,a 
roost for fowls, which is often a pole ; also, any thing on 
which they light. 2. A measure of length containing 
five yards and a half; a rod. 

PERCH, v. i. 1. To sit 0. roost, asa bird. 2. To light or 
settle on a fixed body. 

PERCH, v. ¢. To place on a fixed object or perch. 

PEK-CHANCE!, ado. (per and chance.) By chance; per- 
haps. Wotton. 

PERCH’ERS, x. Paris candles anciently used in England ; 
also, a larger sort of wax candles which were usually set 
on the altar. 

PER-CHLC/RATE, 2. A compound of perchloric acid with 


a base, 
PER-CHLAYRIE, a. Perchlorie acid is chlorine converted 
ito an acid by combining with a maximum of oxygen. 
PER-CIP'I-ENT, a. [L. percipens.] Perceiving; having 


the faculty of perception. Bentley. 
PERCLP'T-EN ,. One that perceives or has the faculty 
of perception. More. 


tPER-ELOSE!, ». Conclusion. Raleagk. 

PER €0-LATE, v. t. (L. percolo.] To strain through; to 
cause to pass through small! interstices, as a liquor ; to 
filter. Hale. 

PER'€O-LATE, v. i. To pass through small interstices ; to 


filter. 

PER'€0-LA-TED, pp. Filtered ; passed through small in- 
terstices. 

PER‘€O-LA-TING, ppr. Filtering. e 

PER-CO-LA‘TION, x. The act of straining or filtering ; 
filtration ; the act of passing through small interstices, as 
liquor through felt or a porous stone. — 

PER-CUSS/, c. t. [L. percussus.] To atrike. [L. wr 

PER-CUS'SION, R. fr. percussio.} 1. The act of striking 
one body against another, with some violence. 2. The 
impression one body makes on another by falling on it or 
stnking it. 3. The impression or effect of sound on the 


ear. 

PER-COPTIENT, x». (L. percutiens.] That which strikes 
or bas power to strike. Bacon. 

PER: DI-POIL, a. [L. perdo and foliem.] A plant that an- 
nually loses or drops its leaves ; a aba to everyreen. 

PER-DI"TION, a. (L. perditio.} 1. Entire loss or ruin; 
utter destruction. 2. The utter loss of the soul or of final 
happiness in a future state; future misery or eternal 
death. 3. Loas; obs.) Shak. 

PER-DO', or PER-DUE!, adc. (Pr. perdu.] Close ; in con- 
cealment. Trumbull’s MW Fingal. 

PER-DG', ». One that Is placed on the watch or in ambush. 

PEK-DO', a. Abandoned ; employed on despernte purposes ; 
accustomed to desperate enterprises. Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

fF ER DU-LOUB, a. (Fr. perdu.}] Lost ; thrown away. 
+PER-D@’RA-BLE, a. [Fr., from L. perduro.] Very du- 
rable ; lasting ; continuing long. Shak. 

°+PER-DC/RA-BLY, ado. Very durably. Shak. 

tPER-DU RATION, «. Long continuance. Ainsworth. 
PER DY, ado. (Fr. Diew.| Certainly ; verily ; in truth. 

[EWE GAL, a, [Fr. per and egal. ual. Spenser. 
“RE-GRI-NATE, v. t. [L. peregrinor. 
place to place or 
foreign country. 
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To travel from 
om one country to another ; to live in a | legiance. 
P 


PER 


' ER-E-GRI-NA‘TION, vn. A t aveling from one country te 
another; a wandering ; abode in foreign countries. 

PER-E-GRI-NA‘TOR, 2. A UWaveler into foreign counties 
Casaubun. 

PER E-GRINE, oa. {L. peregrinus.] Foreign ; not native. 
eee used. 

t eats I-TY, 2. {Old Fr. peregrinité.] Btrangeness. 

Ue 

t PER-EMPT", o. ¢. [L. peremptus.] In law, to kill; to rush 
or destroy. yi fe. 

tf PER-EMP’TION, ». (L. peromptio.) A killing; a quasb- 
ing: nonsuit. Ayl fe. 

* PER/EMP-TO-RI-LY, adv. [from peremptory.] Absolute- 
ly ; pasitively; in a decisive manner; so as to precluce 
further debate. 

* PER’EMP-TO-RI-NESS, n. Positiveness ; absolute de 
cision; dogmatism. Gov. of the Tongue. 

*PER/EMP-TOU-RY, a. (Fr. peremptoire; L. peremptori- 
us.) 1. Express; positive; absolute ; decisive ; author- 
itative ; in a manner to preclude debate or expostulation 
2. Pusitive in opinion or judgment. J. Final; detenni- 
nate.—4. Peremptory challenve, in law, a challenge or 
right of challenging jurors without showing cause. 

PER-EN'NI-AL, a. (Li. perennis.] 1. Lasting or continu- 
ing without cessation through the year. 2. Perpetual ; 
unceasing ; never-fuiling.—J. In botany, continuing more 
than two years. 4. Continuing without intermissiun, as 
a fever. Core. 

PER-EN'NI-AL, n. In botany, a plant which lives or con- 
tinues more than two years, whether it retains its leaves 
or not. 

PER-EN‘NI-AI-LY, adr. Continually ; without ceasing. 

PER-ENNI-TY, n. (1. perennitas.]An enduring or contin- 
ving through the whole year without ceasing. 

PER-ER-RAITION, a. [L. pererro.} A wandering or ram- 
bling through various places. Howell. ; 

PERFECT, a. [L. be sesiees| 1. Finished ; complete ; 
consummate ; not defective ; having all that is requisite 
to ity nature and kind. 2. Fully informed ; completely 
skilled. %. Complete in moral excellencies. 4, Manifest. 
ing perfection.—Perrect tense, in grammar, the pre:erit 
tense ; a tense which expresses an act compicted. 

*PER'FECT, c. t. (1. perfectus.) 1. ‘Te finish or complete 
so as to Icave nothing wanting ; to give to any thing all 
that is requisite tu its nature and kind. 2. To instruct 
fully ; to make fully skillful. 

*PER/FEET-ED, pp. Finished; completed. 

*PER/FECT-ER, 2, One that inakes perfect. Broome. 

PER-FE€-TI-BIL‘I-TY, x. The capacity of becoming of 
being mr:le perfect. 

PER-FECT'I-BLE, a. Capable of becoming or being made 
perfect, or of arriving at the utmost perfection of the spe 


cies. 

PER'FEC€T-ING, ppr. Finial..mg ; completing ; consum- 
mating. 

PER-FEC'TION, a. [(L. perfeetio.} 1. The state of being 
perfect or complete, so that nothing requisite is wanting. 
—2. Physical perfection is when a natural object has all 
ca a faculties or qualities entire and in full vigor, 
and all its parts in due proportion.—3. Metaphysical per- 
fection is the possession of all the essential attributes, or 
all the parts neceaxary to the integrity of a substance.—4, 
Moral perfection is the complete possession of all moral 
excellence. 5. A quality, endowment or acquirement 
completely excellent, or of great worth. Sdney. 6. An 
inherent or essential attribute of supreme or infinite ex- 
cellence ; or one perfect in its kind. 7. Exactness. 

PER-FEC€ TION. AL, a. Made complete. Pearson. 

PER-FECETION-ATE, used by J¢riden and Jocke in lieu 
of the verb to perfect, ig a useless Word, 

PER-FEE“TION-IST, x. One pretending to perfection ; an 
enthusiast in religion. South. 

PER-FEECTLVE, a. Conducing to make perfect. 

PER-FE€CT'IVE-LY, adc. In a manner that brings to per- 
fection. Grew. 

PER'FEC€T-LY, adr. 1. In the highest degree of excel- 
lence. 2. Totally ; completely. 3. Exactly; accu- 
rately. 

PER ' E€T-NESS, nx. 1. Completeness; consummate ex- 
cellence ; perfection. 2. The highest degree of goodness 
or holiness of which man is capable in this life. 3. Ac- 
curate skill. 

PER-FI'CIENT, n. [L. perficiens.] One who endows a 


charity. 

PER-FID'L-OUR, a. [L.. gal gota 1. Violating good fnith 
or vows ; false to trust or confidence bapnaed: treacher- 
ous. 2. Proceeding from treachery, or consisting in 
breach of faith. 3. Guilty of violated allegiance. 

PER-FID'I-OUS-LY, adc. Treacherously ; traitorously ; 
by breach of faith or allegiance. Srryt. 

PER-FID'I-OU8-_ NESS, a. che quailty of being perfidious ; 
treachery ; traitorousness ; breach of faith, of vows or al- 


ER'FI-DY, ». (L. perfdia.] ‘The act of violating faith, 
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fl: RFLABLE «, [L. perfo.] Having the wind driven 


through. 
PER-FLATE’ 9. é. L. "flo. To blow e 
PER-FLA'TION, np. ree sb tlserins through. 


PER-FO'LI-ATE, «. [L. per and Solram.] In botany, a per- 
foliate or perfurated leaf is one that bas the base entirely 


surrounding the stem transversely. 


PER'FO-RATE, 0. ¢. [L. perforo.) 1. To bore through. 
2 To pierce with a pointed instrument; to make a hole 


or holes through any thing by boring or driving. 
PER‘FO-RA-TED, pp. Bored or pierced through ; pierced. 
PEP'FO-RA-TING, ppr. Boring or piercing t 


or made by an instrument. 
PER’FO-RA-TIVE, a. Having power to pierce. 
PER‘FO-RA-TOR, n. An instrument that perforates. 
PER FORCE, ado. [per and JSorce.|] By force or violence. 
PER-FORM,, o. ¢. U . per and forma. 

cute; to accompl 

To fulfill. 
PER-FORM/, v. i. To do; to act a part. 
PER-FORM’A-BLE, a. TF 

filled ; practicable. Brown. 


PER-FORM‘ANCE, x. 1. Execution or completion of any 
thing; a doing. b. Action ; deed ; thing done. 3. The 
acting or exhibition of character on the stage. 4. Compo- 
sition; work written. 5. The acting or exhibition of 


feats. 


PER-FORM'ED, (per-formd') pp. Done; executed; dis- 


charged, 


PER-FORMER, nx. One that performs any thing, particu- 


larly in an art. 

PER-FORM/ING, ppr. Doing ; executing ; accomplishing. 

PER-FORM‘ING, n. Act done; deed ; act of executing. 

[PER PRLEATE v.t. [L. perfrico.] To rub over. Dict. 
ER-FO'MA-TO-RY, a. That perfumes. Leigh. 

* PER-FOME,, or PER‘'FUME, x. (Fr. parfum; Sp. per- 
fume.} 1. A substance that emits a scent or odor which 
affects agreeably the organs of smelling, as musk. 2. 
The scent, dor or volatile particles emitted from sweet. 
smelling substances. 

PER-FOME!, v.t. To scent; to fill or impregnate with a 
grateful odor. Pope. 

PER-FOM/ED, (per-famd!) pp. Scented ; impregnated with 
fragrant odors. 

PER-FOM‘ER, a. 1. He or that which perfumes. 2. One 
Whose trade is to sell perfumes. Bacon. 

PER-FOM‘ER-Y, x. Perfumes in general. 

BER LOMING: ppr. Scenting ; impregnating with sweet 
odors. 

* PER-FUN€'TO-BI-LY, adv. [L. perfunctorte.] Carelesa- 
ly ; se A ; in a manner to satisfy external furm. 

* PER-FUN@/TO-RI-NESS, an. Negligent performance ; 
curelessness, Whitlock. 

* PER-FUN€’/TO-RY, a. 1. Slight ; careless ; negligent. 
2. Done only for the sake of getting rid of the duty. 

PER-FPOSE!, 0. t. [L. peryusus.} To sprinkle, pour or spread 
over. Harvey. 

PER GO-LA, a. [It.] A kind of arbor. Finett, 

PER-LAPS’, adv. [per and Aap.] By chance ; it may be. 

PERI-ANTH, x. (Gr. nepc and avOos.) The calyx of a 
flower when contiguous to the other parts of fructitication. 

| PER-APT, a. [Gr. nepcanrw.] An amulet; a charm 
vorn to defend against disease or mischief. Skok. 

Pha duoe” See Prnocur. 

PER-I-€XARD/I-UM, n. (Gr. mepe and xapdca.] A membrane 
that incloses the heart. 


PER'I-C€ARP, n. (Gr. nepe and xapxog.] The seed-vessel of 
a plant. Martyn. 

PER-I-CARPHU-UM. The same with pericarp. 

»PE-RI€‘LI-TATE, v. i. [L. periclitor.] To hazard. Cock- 


eram., 

| #E-RIC-LI-TA’TION, a. 1. The state of being in danger. 
Cockeram. 2. > experiment. 

PER-I-CRA‘NI-UM, a. (Gr. nepe and xpaviov.] The perios- 
teum, or membrane that invests the skull. Coze. 

PE-RIO U-LOUS, a. [L. periculosus.} Dangerous ; bazard- 
ous. Brown. 

PER-I-DO-DE-CA-H&/DRAL, «a. (Gr. wept, and dodecake- 
dral.) Designating a crystal whose primitive form is a 
four-sided prism, and in its secondary form is converted 
into a prism of twelve sides. 

eR L-DOT, a. [Fr.] Another name of the chrysolite. 

PER-1-2'CIAN, 2. (Gr. megioixos.] An inhabitant of the 
opposite side of the globe, in the same parallel of latitude. 

PEB-I-ER'‘GY, n. [Gr. mepc and foyoyv.] Needless caution 
in an operasion ; unnecessary diligence. 


—— 


ugh ; pier- 
ee 
PER-FO-RA‘TION, 2. The act of boring or piercing 


through. 2. A hole or aperture passing through any 
thing, or into the interior of a substance, whether natural 


l. To do; to exe- 
bh. 2. To execute; to discharge. 3. 


hat may be done, executed or ful- 
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& promise, vow or allegiance ; treachery ; the violation PERUI-GEE, 


n. (Gr. wept and ,9.] That nt in the 
PER-I-GE'UM, ols of tite aun or Pah gehen aR is 
at ‘he least distance from the earth } Opposed to epeyee, 

PER'J-GORD-STONE, x. An ore of manganese. 

PER'I-GRAPH, a. [Gr. nept and ypugy.) 1. A carelem 
or inaccurate delineation of any Uiuing. 2. The white 
lines or impressions that appear on the musculus rectus of 
the abdomen. 

PE-RIG/Y-NOUS, a. (Gr. meor and -] In botary, in 
serted around the pistil, as the coro} or stamens. 

PER-I-HEL/ION, | 2. per wepc and hAcos.] That part of 

PERLHELLCUM, | the orbit of a planet or comet, in 
which it is at its least distance from the sun > Opposed to 
apkelior. 

PER-I-HEX-A-HE/DRAL, a. [Gr. nept, and kerahedral. 
Designating a crystal whose primitive form is a four-e 
Prism, and in the secondary form is converted into a 

rism of six sides. 

PERIL, n. (Fr. ; It. periglio; L. periculum.] 1. Danger; 
risk ; hazard ; Jeopardy ; particular exposure of person or 
property to injury, logs or destruction from any cause 
whatever. 2. Danger denounced ; particular @X posure, 
PERIL, v. t. To be in danger. Milton. 

ER/IL-OUS, a. [Fr. perileuz.] 1. Dangerous ; hazardous ; 
full of risk. 2. Vulgarly used for cery, like magAty ; 
[obs. 3. Smart; witty ; [obs.] 

PER‘IL-OUS-LY, ado. angerously ; with hazard. 

PER'IL-OUS-NESS, n. Dangerousneas ; danger ; hazard. 

PE-RIM/E-TER, x. (Gr. rept and peroov.] In geomet , the 
bounds and limits ie body or figure? . bs 

PER-I-O€-TA-HE'DRAL, a. [Gr. rept, and octahedral, 
Designating a crystal whose primitive form is a four-side 
priam, and in its secondary form is converted into a prism 
of eight sides. 

PE/RI-OD, n. [L. periodus ; Fr. pertode.] 1. Proprrly,a 
circuit ; hence, the time which is tnken up by a planet in 
making its revolution round the sun.—2. In chronulossy, a 
stated number of years ; a revolution or series of years by 
which time is measured. 3. Any senes of years or of 
days in which a revolution is completed, and the same 
course is to be begun. 4. Any specified portion of time, 
designated by years, months, days or hours complete. A, 
End; conclusion. 6. An indefinite portion of any con- 
tinued state, existence or series of events. 7. State at 
which any thing terminates ; limit. 8, Length or usual 
length of duration. 9. A complete sentence from one full 
stop to another. 10. The point that marks the end of a 
complete sentence ; a full stop, thus, (.)—IH1. In nanibers, 
a distinction made by a point or comina after every sixth 
place or figure.—12. In medicine, the time of intension 
and remission of a disease, or of the paroxysm and remis- 
sion, 

PF'/RI-OD, v. t. To put an end to. Shak 

E-RI-ODI€, a. [It. periodico ; Fr. pertodique.} 1. Per- 

PE-RI-OD'I-€AL, ormed in a circuit, or ina regular rev 
olution in a certain time, or in a series of successive circuits 
2. Happening by revolution, at a stated time. 3. Hap- 
pening or returning regularly in a certain period of time. 
4. Performing sume action at a stated time. 5. Pertain- 
ing to a perio@; constituting a complete sentence. 6. 
Pertaining to a revulution or regular circuit. 

PE-RI-OD'I-€AL, a. A periodical publication. 

PE-RI-OD'I-€AL-LY, adr. At stated periods. 

PER-I-OS/TE-UM, a». [Gr. mepe and ocrtov.] A nervous 
vascular membrane endued with quick seusibility, imme- 
diately investing the bones of animals. 

PER-I-PA-TET'I€, a. [Gr. mepinarnrixos.) Pertaining to 
Aristotle’s system of philosophy. 

PER-I-PA-TET'I€, n. 1. A follower of Aristotle, so called 
becuuse the founders of his philosophy taught, or hi fol- 
lowers disputed questions, walking in the Lyceum at 
Athens. 2. It is ludicrously applied to one who ts obliged 
to walk, or cannot afford to ride. 

PER-I-PA-TET'1-CISM, x. The notions or philosophical 
system of Aristotle and his followers. Barrow. 

PE-RIPH'E-RAL, a. Peripheric. Fleming. 

PER-I-PHERTE {o- Pertaining to a peripbery ; con- 

PER-I-PHER'L-€AL, {  stituting a periphery. 

PE-RIPH'E-RY, x. (Gr. nepc and dcpw.] The circumfer- 
ence of a circle, ellipsis, or other regular curvilinear fig- 
ure. 

PER'I-PHRASE, vn. (Gr. reotdoaots.] Cireumlocution ; a 
circuit of words ; the use of more words than are necesaxa- 
ry to express the idea; a figure of rhetoric employed to 
avoid a common and trite manner of expression, 

PER'-PHRASE, o. t. To express by circumloc ution. 

PER T-PHRASE, cv. i. To use circumlocation. 

PE-RIPHURA-SIS. See PrriepHrase. 

PER-F-PHRAS/TIE, a. Circumlocutory 3 eXxpreasing 

PER-I-PHRASI'TI-€AL, } or expressed in more words 
than are necessary ; expreasing the sense of one word in 
many. 
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equivaient to durable or lasting, bat not to undecaying ov 


unalterable. 

PER/MA-NENT-LY, ade. With long continuance , dura 
bly ; in a fixed state or place. 

PER-MANSION, 2 [L. nsio. ] Continuance. 

ER-ME-A-BIL/LTY, ». The quality or state of being per- 

meable. Journ. of Science. 

PER'ME-A-BLE, a. [L. pormee:| That may be passed 
through without rupture or nt of ita parts, as 
solid matter. 

PER’ME-ANT, a. Passing brug . Brown. 

ER:ME-ATE, ».t. [L. permeo.] To pass through the pores 

or interstices of a body ; to nenetrate and pass through a 
substance without rupture or displacement of its " 

PERIME-A-TED, pp. d through, as by a fluid. 

PER:ME-A-TING, ppr. Passing through the pores or inter- 
stices of a substance. 

PER-ME-A'TION, n. The act of passing through the pores 
or interstices of a ani A 

PER-MIS/CI-BLE, a. [L. permisceo.] That may be mixed. 
[Little used.) 

PER-MIS'SI-BLE, a. That may be pennitted cr allowed. 
PER-MISSION, x. [L. permissio.} 1. Tue act of perinitting 
or allowing. 2. Allowance ; license or liberty granted. 
PER-MIS‘SIVE, a. 1. Granting liberty ; allowing. -Uiuton. 

2. Granted ; suffered without hinderance. -Wilton. 

PER-MIN/SIVE-LY, ade. By allowance ; without prohibi- 
tion or hinderance. 

PER-MIS'TION, or PER-MIX/TION, n. [L. permistio, 
Benen The act of mixing; the state of being min- 
gled. 

PER-MIT’, v.¢t. [L. permitto.] 1. To allow ; to grant leave 
or liberty to by express consent. 2. To allow by ailent 
consent or by not prohibiting ; to suffer without giving 
express authority. J. To afford ability or means. 4. To 
leave ; to give or resign. 

*PER-MIT', x. 1. A written license or permission trom the 
custom-house officer or other proper authority, to export 
or transport goods, or to land g or persons. 2. War- 
rant; leave ; permission. 

PER. MIT'PANCE, a. Allowance ; forbearance of prohib+ 
tion ; permission. Derhan. 

PER-MIX/TION. See PrRMISTION. 

PER-MU-TA'TION, n. (L. permutatio.) 1. In commerce, 
exchange of one thing for another ; rter.—2. In the 
canon law, the exchange of one benefice for another.—3. 
In alycbra, change or different combination of any num- 
ber of quantities. 

t PER-MCOTE’, v.t. (L. permuto.] To exchange ; to barter 

t PER-MOT'ER, 2. One that exchanges. 

PER'NAN-CY, fn. Non perner.| A taking or reception, 
as the receiving of rents or tithes in kind. 

PER-NYCIOUS, a. [1. perniciosus.] 1. Destructive ; hav 
ing the quality of killing, destroying or injuring ; very 
injurious or mischievous. 2. Destructive ; tending to n 
jure or destroy. 3. [L. pernit.] Quick ; (ube) 

PER-NUVCIOUS-LY, adr. Destructively ; with ruinous 
tendency or effects. Jscham. 

PER-NI-CIOUS-NESS, a. The quality of being very injuri- 
ous, mischievous or destructive. 

PER-NIULTY, 1. [L. pernicitas.] Swiftness of motion, 
celerity. [Lattle used.] Ray. 

PER-NO€-TA'TION, 2. [L. pernocto.] The act of paseiig 
the whole night ; a remaining all night. 

PE-ROGUE’. See Piroaus. 

PER-O-RA'TION, x. [L. peroratio.] The concluding part 
of an oration, in which the speaker recapitulates the prin- 
cipal points of his discourse. na 

PER-OX'YD, a. [ per and geya-), A substance containing an 
unusual quantity of oxygen. avy. 

PER-OX’Y-DIZE, v.t. To oxydize to the utmost degree. 

PER-PEND, vc. t. [L. perpendo.}] To weigh in the mind ; 
to consider attentively. [Little used.] Shak. 

PER-PEND ‘ER, a. [Fr. parpaing.] A coping stone. 

PER-PEND'L-€LE, n. (L. perpendiculum .) Something hang 
ing down in a direct line; plumb-line. 

PER-PEN-DI€'U-LAR, a. (L. perpendicularis.] 1. Hanging 
or extending in a right line from any point towards the 
centre of the earth or of gravity, or at right angles with 
the plane of the horizon.—2. In geometry, falling directly 
on another line at right ane 

PER-PEN-DIOU-LAR, a. I. A line falling at right annie 
on the plane of the horizon.—2. In geometry, & line fall- 
ing at right angles on another line. 

PER-PEN-DI€-U-LAR‘1-TY, » The state of being perpen 
dicular. Watts. 

PER-PEN-DI€/U-LAR-LY, adv. 1. In a manner to fall on 
another line at right angles. 2. So as to fall on the plane 
of the horizon at right angles ; ina direction towards the 
centre of the earth or of gravity. 

t PER-PEN'SION, a. i perpendo.) Consideration. 
PER-PES'SION, v. [L. pores. Suffering ; enduranee. 
ER'PE-TRATE, ». t. [L- perpetro.] To do; to commit ; 
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ppR-I-PHRAS’TI-CAL-LY, adv. With cireumlocution. 

PERI-PLUS, n. (Gr. xepewdous.} Circumnavigation ; a 
voyage round a certain sea or sea-coast. Vincent. 

PER-IP-NEU-MON'‘I€, a. Pertaining to peripneumony ; 
consisting ip an inflammation of the lungs. 

PER-IP-NEG/MOU-NY, 2. [Gr. nepe and nysvpwy.] An in- 
fammation of the lungs, or of soine part of the thorax. 

PER-I-PO-LYG‘O-NAL, a. [Gr. mept, and polygon.) In 
crystalography, having a great number of sides: 

PE-RISICIAN, 0m. (Gr. mepcoscotr-] An inhabitant of a 

PE-RIS-CI-I, frigid zone, or within a polar circle, whose 
shadow moves round, and in the course of the day falls in 
every point of compass. 

PE-RIS‘CLAN, a. [laving shadows all around. 

PERISH, & i [Fr. perir.] 1. To die; to lose life in any 
manner. 2 To die; to wither and decay. 3. To waste 
away. 4. To be in a state of decay or passing away. 5. 
Tobe destroyed ; tocome tu nothing. 6. ‘To fail entirely, 
orto be extirpated. 2 Kings ix. 7. Tobe burst or ruined. 
8 To be wasted or rendered useless. Jer. ix. 9. To be 
injured or tormented. I Cur. viii. 10. To be lost eternal- 
ly ; to be sentenced to endless misery. 2 Pet. il. 

PERISH, v. t. To destroy. [Not leguimate.] 

PERISH-A-BLE, a. 1. Liable to perish ; subject to decay 
and destruction. 2 Subject to speedy decay. Stat. of 


Cuna. 

PER 1ISH-A-BLE-NESS, 2. Liableness to decay. Locke. 
PERI-SPERM, ». (Gr. wept and crepya.) A thick, farina- 
ceoua, fleshy. horny or woody part of the seed of plants. 
PER-I-SPHER‘I€, a. (Gr. wept and odaipa.] Globular; 

having the form of a ball. Journ. of Science. 

PER-IS-SO-LOG'J-E€AL, a. Redundant in words. 

PER-ISSOL/O-GY, ». (Gr. mepicco\oyta.] Superfluous 
words ; much talk to little purpose. [Little used. 

PER-I-STAL'TIE, a. [Gr. nepcoraArexos.] Spiral ; vermicu- 
lar or worm-like. he peristaltic motion of the intestines 
is performed by the contraction of the circular and longi- 
tudinal fibres composing their fleshy coats, by which the 
chyle is driven into the orifices of the Incteals, and the ex- 
crements are protruded towards the anus. 

PER-IS-T&/RI-ON, n. [Gr.] The herb vervain. Dict. 

PER'I-ST 2 LE, 2. Or nepiorudoy.) A circular range of 
columns, or a building encompassed with a row of col- 
umnns on the outside. 

PER-I-SYS’/TO-LE, a. bGE nepc and cvoroAn.] The pause 
or interval between the systole or contraction, and the 
diastole or dilatation of the heart. 

PERITE!, a. (L. peritus.) Skillful. [Little used.) 

PER-I-TO/NE-AL, a. Pertaining to the peritoneum. 

PER-I-TO-NE/UM, a. (Gr. meptrovacov.] A thin, smooth, 
labricous membrane investiug the whole internal surface 

of the abdomen, and, more or less completely, all the vis- 
cera contained in it. 

PER'I-WIG, n. [Ir. pereabhic ; qu. D. paruik ; Fr. perruque. 
Asmall wig ; a kind of close cap formed by an intertext- 
ure of false hair, worn by men for ornament or to conceal 
baldness. 

PER'I-WIG, vc. ¢. To dress with a periwig or with false 
hair, or with any thing in like form. Swift. 

PER'I-WIN-KLE, nv. [Sax. peruiace; It. pervinca.] 1. A 
sea snail, or small shell fish. 2. A plant. 

PERJURR, (perjur) v. t. [L. perjuro.] Willfully to make 
a false oath when administered by lawful authority or in 
a court of ice ; to forswear. 

PER‘ JURE, a. A perjured person. Shak. 
ER‘ JURED, pp. Guilty of perjury ; having sworn falsely. 

PER'JUR-ER, n. One that willfully takes a false oath law- 
fully administered. 

PER:JUR-ING, ppr. Taking a false oath lawfully adminis- 


tered. 

PER-JO'RI-OUS, a. Guilty of perjury ; containing perjury. 
PER'‘JU-RY, a. [L. perjurium.] The act or crime of will- 
ae making a false oath, when lawfully administered. 
PERK, a. | ite ae sae erect ; hence, smart ; trim. 

o hold up the head with affected 


bd 

PERK, v. 1. (W. percu.]} 
smartness. Pope. 

PERK, v. ¢. To dress; to make trim or smart ; to prank. 

PERK'IN, n. Ciderkin; a kind of cider made by steeping 
the murk in water. Facyc. 

PER'LATE ACID. The acidulous phosphate of soda. 

PER'LA-TED ACID, or OU-RET'I€. Biphosphate of soda. 

ft PER‘LOUS, for perilous. Spenser. 

PER-LUS-TRA'TION, x. (L. perlustro.} The act of view- 
ing all over. Howell. 

PER'MA-GY, 2. A little Turkish boat. Dict. 

PFR MA-NENCE, )x. 1. Continuance in the same state, 

PER'MA-N ENCY, or withcut a change that destroys 
the form or nature of a thing ; durntion ; fixedness. 2. 
Cantinuance jn tbe same place or at rest. 

PER'MA-NENT, a. [L. permanens.] Durable ; lasting ; 
continuing in the same #tate, or without any change that 
destroys the form or natare of the thing.— Permanent is 
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to perform ; in an ill wense, that is, always used to express 
@n evil act. 

PER’PE-TRA-TED, pp. Done ; committed ; asan evil act. 

ER PE-TRA-TING, ppr. Committing ; as acrime or evil act. 

PER-PE-TRA'IION, n. 1. The act of committing a crime. 
2. An evil action. K. Charles. 

PER’PE-TRA-TOR, a. One that commits a crime. 

PER-PET'U-AL, a. (Fr. perpetuel; L. perpetuus.) 1. 
‘Never-ceasing ; oontinuing forever in future time ; des- 
tined to be eternal. 2. Continuing or continued witbout 
intermission ; uninterrupted. 3. Permanent ; fixed ; not 
temporary. 4. Everlasting ; endless. 5. During the legal 
dispensation. 

PEL-PET'U-AL-LY, ado. Constantly ; continually; ap- 
pi ed to things which proceed without utermissiun, or which 
oceur Flas bags Be at intervals, without limitation. 

PER-PET‘U-ATE, 2. ¢. ae perpetuo.}] 1. ‘To make perpet- 
tual ; to eternize. 2. To cause to endure or to be continu- 
ed indefinitely ; to preserve frem extinction or oblivion. 
3. To continue by repetition without limitation. 

PER-PE‘1'U-A-TED, pp. Made perpetual ; continued through 
eternity, or fur an indefinite time. 

renee UATING, ppr. Continuing forever or indefi- 
nitely. 

PER-PET-U-A‘TION, 2. The act of making perpetual. 

PER-PE-TOI-TY, x. [L. perpetuitas.] 1. Endless dura- 
tion; continuance to eternity. 2. Continued «ninter- 
rupted existence, or duration for an indeiinite period of 
tine. J. Something of which there will be no end. 

PER-PHOSIPH ATE, x. A phosphate in which the phos- 
Phoric acid is combined with an oxyd at the maximum of 
oxydaticn. 

PER-PLEX’, v. t. [L. perplerus.] 1. To make intricate ; to 
involve ; to entangle ; to make complicated and difficult 
to be understood or unraveled. 2. To embarrass ; to puz- 
zle ; to distract ; to tease with suspense, anxiety or aimbi- 

uity. 3. To plague ; to vex. 

ER-PLEX!, a. Intricate ; difficult. Glanrille. 
ER-PLEX'ED, (per-plext’) pp. Made intricate; embar- 
rassed ; puzzled. 

PER-PLEX‘ED-LY, ado. Intricately ; with involution. 

PER-PLEX'ED-NESS, xn. 1. Intricacy ; difficulty from 
want of order or precision. 2. Embarrassment of mind 
from doubt or uncertainty. 

PER-PLEXI-TY, n. 1. [ntricacy ; entanglement. 2. Em- 
barrussment of mind ; disturbance from doubt, confusion, 
ditiiculty or anxiety. 

ft PER-PO-TA'TION, na. (L. per and poto.} The act of 
drinking largely. 

PER-QUAD-RI-SUL/PHATE, n. A sulphate with four pro- 
portions of sulphuric acid combined with a maximum 


oxyd. 

PER QUI-SITE, n. [L. perquisitus.] A fee or pecuniary at- 
lowance to an officer for services, beyond his ordinary 
salary or settled wages ; or a fee allowed by law to an of- 
ficer for a speciic service, in lieu of an annual salary. 
PER QUI-SIT-ED, a. Supplied with perquisites. Sucage. 
ER-QUI-SI"TION, wn. [L. perquisitus.] An accurate in- 
quiry or search. Atnsiorth. 

PER-RO.QUET’, xn. [Fr.] A species of parrot ; also, the 
alca psittacula, an aquatic fowl. 

PERRY, xn. (Fr. powre.] The juice of pears, which, being 
clarified by fermentation, is a pleasant drink. 

PER SERU-TA'TION, a. [L. perscrutatio.}] A searching 
woroughly ; minute search or inquiry. 

PERSE-CUTE, v.t. [Fr. persecuter.) 1. Ina general sense, 
to pursue in & manner to injure, vex or afflict ; to harass 
with unjust punishment; to inflict pain from hatred or 
matlignity.—2. Appropriately, to afflict, harass or destroy 
for adherence to a particular creed or system of religious 
principles, or to a mode of worship. 3. To harass with 
solicitations or importunity. 

PER/SE-CU-TED, pp. Harassed by troubles or punishments 
unjustly inflicted, particularly for religious opinions. 

PER'’SE-C€U-TING, ppr. Pursuing with enmity or ven- 
geance, particularly for adhering to a particular religion. 

PER-SE-CO‘TION, nw. 1. The act or practice of persecuting. 
2. The state of being persecuted. 

PER SE-CU-TOR, n. One that persecutes ; one that pursues 
another unjustly and vexatiously, particularly on account 
of religious principles. 

PRRSE-VER‘ANCE, x. [Fr.; L. persenerantia.] 1. Per- 
sistence in any thing undertaken ; continued pursuit or 
prosecution of any business or enterprise begun.—2. In 
theology, continuance in a state of grace toa state of glory ; 
sometimes called final perseverance. 

} PER-SE-VER‘ANT, a. Constant in pursuit of an under- 
taking. Ainsworth. 

peo eee ado. With constancy. Spiritual 

onquest. 

PER-SE-VERE,, t.t. [L. perserero.}] To persist in any 
susiness or enterprise undertaken ; to pursuc steadily any 
design or course commenced ; not to give over or abandon 
what is undertaken. 


PER-SE-VER‘ING, ppr. 1. Versisting in any business o¢ 
course begun. 2. a. Constant in the execution of a pus 
pose or enterprise. 

PER-SE-VER'ING-LY, adv. With perseverance ur con 
tinued pursuit of what is undertaken. 

PER S!-FLAGE, r. [Fr.} A jeering ; ridicule. H. More. 

PER-SIM'MON, x2. Atree and its fruit. WWease. 

PER-SIST’, v.t. [L. persistv.] To continue steadily and 
firmly in the pursuit of any business or course commenced , 
to persevere. [Persist is nearly synonymous with perse- 
vere; but pernst frequently iinplies more obstinacy than 
persevere, particularly in that which ie evil or inuunous tr 
others. 

PER SIS ENCE, n. 1. The state of persisting ; steady 

PER-SIST'EN-CY, } pursuit of what is undertaken , pes 
severance. 2, Obstinacy ; contumacy. Shak. 

PER-SIST'ENT, ) a. In botany, continuing without with- 

PERSISTING, ering ; opposed to marcescent, 

PER-SIST!ING, ppr. Continuing in the prosecution of an 
undertaking ; persevering. 

PER-SIST‘IVE, a. Steady in pursuit ; not receding from a 
purpose or undertaking ; persevering. Shak. 

PERSON, (persn) x. [L. persena.}] 1. An individual ha- 
man being consisting of body and soul. 2) A man, wom- 
an or child, considered as opposed to things, or dwtinct 
from them. 3. A human being, considered with repect 
to the living body or corporeal existence only 4. A bhu- 
man being, indrjinitely; one; aman. 5. A hteman being 
represented in dinlogue, fiction, ur on the stage . charac- 
ter. 6. Character of office.—7. In vrammar, the nomina- 
tive to a verb; the agent that performs, or (he patient Unag 
suffers, any thing athirmed by a verb.—s. In law, an artcA- 
cial person is a corporat‘on or body politic.—/n persun, by 
one’s self; with bodily presence ; not by representative. 

t PERSON, ov. t. To reg resent as a person ; to make to re- 
semble ; to image. Mi on. 

PER'SON-A-BLE, a. . Having a well-formed body or 
person ; gracetul ; of ;ood appearance.—2. In lar, ena- 
bled to maintain ples! jn court. J. Having capacity to 
take any thing grant! or given. 

PERISON-AGE, n. (F . personnage.) 1. A manor woman 
of distinction. 9. E terior appearance ; stature; air. J. 
Character assumed. 4. Character represented. 

PER'SON-AL, a. o porsevatis.) 3. Belonging to men or 
women, not to thir gs; not real. 2. Relating to an inds- 
vidual ; affecting widisiduals ; peculiar or proper to him 
or her. or to private ac ions orcharacter. 3. Pertaining tu 
the corporal nature ; exterior; corporal. 4. Present in 
person ; not acting by representative.— Personal estatr, in 
la.c, movables ; chatt Is ; things belonging to the person ; 
as money, jewels, fumiture, &c., as distinguished trom 
real estate in Jand and houses.—Personal identity, in 
metaphysics, sameness of being, of which consciousness is 
the evidence.— Personal rerd, in grammar, a verb conju- 

pace in the three persons. 

t PERISON-AL, n. A movable. 

PER-SON-AL'I-TY, n. I. That which constitutes an indi- 
vidual a distinct person, or that which constitutes indi- 
viduality. 2. Direct application or applicability to a per- 


son. 

PER SON-AT.-LY, adv. 1. In person ; by bodily presence ; 
not by representative or substionte, 2. With respect to an 
individual ; particularly. J. With regard t numerical 
existence. 

PER/SON-ATE, v.t. 1. To represent by a fictitious or as- 
sumed character so as to pass for the person represented, 
2. To represent by action or appenrance ; to assame the 
character and act the part of another. 3. To pretend 
hypocritically ; ({.«.} 4. To counterfrit ; to feign; as, a 
personated devotion. Hammond. 5. To resemble. Skak. 
6. To make a representation of, as in picture ; [obs.} 7. 
Todescribe ; [obe.] 8. [L. persono.] Tocelebrate loudly ; 

b 


ans. 
RISON-ATE, v. i. To display a fictitious character. 
PER'SON-ATE, a. [L. persona, a mask.) Masked. 
PER-SON-A‘TION, n. The counterfeiting of the person and 
character of another. Bacon. 

PER'SON-A-TOR, 2. 1. One who assumes the character of 
another. 2. One that acts or perfurms. B&B. Jonson. 

PER-SON-I-FI-€A'TION, n. The giving to an inanimate 
being the figure or the sentiments and language of a r- 
tional oe : aed ase 

PER-SON‘I-FIED, pp. Represented with the attributes of a 


rSson. 

PER SON'T-FR, v. t. [L. persona and facio.] To give ani- 
mation to inanimate objects ; to ascribe to an inanimate 
being the sentiments, actions or language of a rational 
being or person. 

PER-SON'-FY-ING, ppr. Giving to an inanimate being 
the attributes of a person. 

PER'SON-IZE, cv. t. To splat [.Vot much used.] 

PER-SPEETIVE, a. 1. Pertaining to the science of opties; 
optical. 2. Pertaining to the art of perspective. 

PER-SPEC'TIVE, n. [Fr.; It. perspetira.) 1. A gtass 
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through which objects are viewed. 2. ‘The art of drawing 
on a plane surface true resemblances or pictures of objects 
asthe objects appear to the eye from any distance an 
situation, real and imaginary. 3. A representation of ob- 
jects in perspective. 4. View; vista. 5. A kind of 
painting, often seen in gardens and at the end of a gallery, 
designed expressly to deceive the sight by representing the 
con. uation of an alley, a building, a landscape or the like. 

PER-»PLC!TIVE-LY, ado. Optically ; through a giass ; by 
representation. SAak. 

PER'=PL-CA-BLE, a. Diseernible. Herbert. 

PEK-SPI-CACLUUS, a. [L. perspicar.] 1. Quick-sighted ; 
sharp of sight. 2. Of acute discernment. 

PER SP1-CA'CIOUS-NESS, a. Acuteness of sight. 

PER-SPI-CAC I-TY, a. [L. perspicacuas.} 1. Acuteness of 
sight; quickness of sight. 2. Acuteness of discernment 
or understanding. 

PER SP1-C€A-CY, an. Acuteness of sight or discernment. 

t PER-SPIV-CIENCE, a. [L. perspicicns.] ‘The act of looking 


ara ee 

PER'SPI-CIL, x. [L. per and speculum.) An optic glass. 
[ Little used.] Crashaw. 

PERSPI-CO'I-TY, a. [Fr. perspicuité ; 1. perspicuitas.) 1. 
Transparency ; clearness; that quality of a substance 
which renders objects visible through it; [/itt/e used] 
2. Clearness to mental vision ; easiness to be understoad 5 
freedom from obscurity or ambiguity; that quality of 
writing or language which readily presents Ww tbe mind 
of another the precise ideas of the author. 

PER-SPI€-U-OUS, a. [L. perspicuus.] 1. Transparent ; 
translucent ; [/. * 2. Clear tw the understanding ; Unut 
may be clearly understood ; not obscure or ambiguous. 

PER-SPIUU-OUS_LY, ade. Clearly ; plaindy ; in a manner 
to be easily understood. Bacun. 

PEK-SPIC U-OUS-NESS, n. Clearness to intellectual vision ; 
plainness ; freedom froin obscurity. 

PER-SPI-RA-BIL-[-TY, nx. The quality of being perspirnble. 

® PER-SPI-.tA-BLE, a. [from L. perspiro.) |. That may be 
perspired ; that may be evacuated through the pores of the 
skin. 2. Enitting agg adc [not proper. } 

PEK-SPI-RA‘TION, n. I . perspiru.] 1. The act of per- 
spiring ; excretion by the cuticular pores ; evacuation of 
the nNuids of the y through the pores of the skin, 2. 
Matter perspired. 

* PER-SPY-RA-TIVE,a. Perforining the act of perspiration. 

PER-SPI-RA-TO-RY a. Perspirative. erkeley. 

PR SPIRES, coi. [L. per and spre.) 1. To evacuate the 
tluids of the body through the pores of the skin. 2. ‘To be 
evacuated or excreted through the pores of the skin. 

PER SPIRE’, ce. ¢. To emit or evacuate through the pores 
of the akin. Smollett. 

PER-STRINGE, (per-strinj!) c. t. [L. perstringv.) To graze ; 
to glance on. Burton. 

PEKSUAD‘A-BLE, a. That may be persuaded. 

PER-SUAD'A-BLY, adr. So as to be persuaded. 

PER-SUADE,, (perswade‘) r.t. [L. persuadev.} 1. To in- 
fluence by argument, advice, entreaty or expostulation ; 
to draw or incline the will toa determination by present- 
ing motives tothe mind. 2. To convince by argument, or 
by evidence presented in any manner to the inimd. 3. To 
inculcate by argument or eXpostulation ; [/. u.] 4. To 
treat by persuasion ; [ob;.] 

PER-SUAD ‘ED, pp. Influenced or drawn to an opinion or 
determination by argument, advice or reasons suggested ; 
convinced ; induced. 

PER-=UA DER, n. 1. One that persuades or influences an- 
other. Racon, 2. That wh.ch incites. Ailton, 

PLR-SUADANG, ppr. Influencing by motives presented, 

PER-SUA-S1-BIL-TY, nx. Capability of being persuaded. 

PER-SUAIAI-BLE, a. [L. persuaniilis.) That may be per- 
suaded or influenced by reasons offered. 

PER-SU A'S1-BLE-NESS, n. ‘The quality of being influenced 
by persuasion. 

PER-SUA‘SION, (per-ewa/zhun) rx. [Fr. ; L. persuasio.}] }. 
The act of persuading. 2. The state of being persuaded 
ov convinced ; settled opinion or conviction proceeding from 
a.:guments and reasons offered by others, or suggested by 
one’s own reflections. 3. A creed or belief; or a sect 
ora party adhering to a creed or system of opinions, 

PERSUASIVE, «. Having the power of persuading; in- 
nluencing the mind or passions, 

PER-SUA’SIVE-LY, ade. In such a manner as toipersuade 
or convince. Milton, 

PER. SUASIVE-NESS, n. The quality of having influence 
on the mind or passions. Tayler. 

PER-SUASO-RY, a. Having power to persunde. 

PER SULPHATE, an. A combination of sulphuric acid with 
the peroxyd of iron. Webster’s Manual. 

PERT, a. [W. pert.) 1. Lively; brisk; smart. 2. For- 
ward ; saucy ; bold; indecorously free. Addison, 

PERT, a. An assuming, Over-forward, or impertinent per- 
son. Goldsmith. 

PERT, r.i. To behave with pertness; to be saucy. Bp. 
Gauden. 
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ertineo.] 1. Tu belong ; to be the 


PER-TAIN!, 0. 6 [L. 
uty of. 2. To heave relation to 


property, right or 
Acts i. 

PER-TER-E-BRA‘TION, 2. (L. per and tercbrativ.) ‘The 
act of boring through. Ainsworth. 

PER-TI-NACIOUS, a. [L. pertinaz.] 1. Holding or adher- 
ing to any opinion, purpose or design with obstinacy ; 
obstinate ; pervervely resulute or persistent. 2. Resolute: 
firm; constant ; steady. 

PER-TI-NA'CIOUS-LY, adv. Obstinately; with firm or 

rverse adherence to opinion or purpose. 

PER-TI-NA'CIOUS-NESS, | a. [L. pertinacia.] 1. Firm or 

PER-TI-NACH-TY, unyielding herence to 
opinion or purpose ; obstinacy. 2. Resolution ; constarcy. 

PER'TI-NA-CY, x. Obstinucy ; stubbornness ; persistency; 
resolution ; stexdiness. [Lsutleused.) Taylor. 

PER TLNENCE, (a. [L. pertinens.] Justness uf relation 

PER'TLN EN-CY, to the subject or matter in hand ; fit- 
ness ; appositeness ; suitableness. 

PER'TI-NENT, a. [L. pertinens.} 1. Related to the subject 
or matter in han ; just to the purpose ; adapted tu the 
end proposed , apposite ; not foreign to the thing intend- 
ed, 2. Kegarding ; concerning ; belonging ; [/ucle used.) 

PREWIEI-NEN'T-LY, ade. Appoaitely , to the purpuse. 

PELRITI-NENT-NESS, x. Appositeness. 

PER-TIN GENT, a. (L. pertingens.} Reaching to. 

PERT'LY, adr. 1. Briskly ; ariiarly: with prompt bold- 
ness. 2. Saucily ; with indecoroua confidence or boldness, 

PERT NESS, ». 1. Briskness; smurtness. 2. Sanciness ; 
forward promptness or boldness. 3. Petty liveliness ; 
sprightliness without force, dignity or solidity. 

PER-TURB! o.t. [L. perturho.} 1. ‘To disturb ; to 

*PER'TU R_BATE, | agitate ; to disquiet. 2. ‘l'o disor- 
der ; to confuse. 

PER-TUR-BA'TION, 2. [L. perturdatio.] 1. Disquiet os 
agitation of mind, 2. Restlessness of passions ; great un- 
easiness, 3. Disturbance: disurder ; commotion in pub- 
lic affaira. 4. Disturbance of passions; commotion of 
spirit. 5. Cause of disquiet. 

PER-T'UR-BA'FOR, ) x. One that disturbs or raises com- 

PER-TURB ER, motion. (Lutle used. ] 

PER-TURB ED, (per-turbd') pp. Disturbed ; agitated ; dis 
quieted. 

PER- TCE! a.(L. pertusus.}] 1. Punched ; pierced with 

CE ToaED, | holes.—2. In botany, full of hollow dots 
on the surface, as a leaf. 

PER-T(OMION, n. [L. pertusus.] 1. The act of punching, 

iercing or thrusting through with a pointed instrument. 
5 A little hole made by punching ; a perfuration. 

PER'UKE, an. [Fr. perruque ; It. perrucca.] An artificial 
cap of hair; a periwig. Wiseman. 

PER'UKE, rc. t. To dresa in adscititious nar 

PER'UKE-MA-KER, xs. A maker of perukes ;. a wig-ma 


ker. 

PE-RCUIRAL, 2. 1. The act of reading. 2. Careful view or 
examination ; [wausual.) Tatler. 

PE-ROSE,, v. t. 1. To read, or to read with attention. 2 
To observe ; to examine with careful survey ; [vbs.] 

PE-RCS' ED, (pe-riizd’) pp. Read ; observed ; examined. 

PF-RCOS‘ER, 2. One that reads or examines. Movdiwurd. 

PE-ROSING, ppr. Reading ; examining. 

PE-RU‘VI-AN, a. Pertaining to Peru, in 8. America.— Pe 
rurian hark, the bark of the cinchone, a tree of Perm: 
called also Jesuits’ bark. 

PER-VADE/, v.t. [L. pervado.] 1. To pass through an 
aperture, pore or interstice ; to permeate. 2. To pass or 
spread through the whole extent of a thing and into every 
minute part, 3. We use this verb in a transitive form to 
express a passive or an intransitive signification. 

PER-VAIVED, pp. Passed through ; permeated ; penetrated 
in every part. 

PER-VAIMING, ppr. Passing through or extending to every 
part of a thing. 

PER-VAISION, 2. The act of pervading or passing through 
the whole extent of a thing. Boyle. 


PER-VERSE), ever a. [I.. perveraus.) 1. Literally, 
turned aside ; hence, distorted from the nght. 2. Obsti- 


nate in the wrong ; disposed to be contrary ; stubborn; 
untractable. 3. Crogs; petulant; peevish; disposed to 
cross and vex. 

PER-VERSE'LY, (per-versy) adv. With tntent to vex; 
crosaly ; peevishly ; obstinately in the wrong. 

PER-VERSE!INESS, n. Disposition to crass or vex ; untrac- 
tableness ; croasness of teinper. 2. Perversion ; [obs.| 

PER-VERSION, 2. [Fr.; L. perrersus.) The act of per- 
verting ; a tuming from truth or propriety , a diverting 
from the true intent or object; change to something 
worse. 

PER-VERS1-TY, 2. Perverseness; croasness ; dispusition 
to thwart or croea. Norris. 

PUR-VERSUVE, a. Tending to pervert or e arrupt. 

PER VERT! rit. [b. bean thid 1, To tum fram truth 
Propriety, or from ite proper purpose ; to distort from its 
true se oF end. 2 ‘Ko turn from the right ; to Gorrie 
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PER-VERT'ED, pp. Turned from right to wrong ; distorted ; 
corrupted ; misinterpreted ; misemployed 

PER-VERT'ER, »,. One that perverts or turns from right to 
wrong ; one that distorts, misinterprets or misapplies. 

PER-VERT’1-BLE, a. That may be perverted. Ainsworth. 

Be oe right to wrong ; dis- 
torting ; misinter g@; misapplying ; corrupting. 

PER-V UTLGATE, ». t. [L. pervestigo.] To find out by 
research. Cockeram. 

PER-VES-TI-GA‘TION, 2. Diligent inquiry ; thorough re- 
search. Chulingworths. 

PER-VI-CA'CIOUS, a. [L. pervicar.]} very obstinate ; stub- 
born ; willfully contrary or refractory. Denham. 

VER-V1-CA-CIOUS-LY, ado. With willful obstinacy. 

PuR-VI-CA'CIOUS-NESS, ) , Stubbornness ; willful ob- 

PER.VI-E€ACI-TY, ati Lisiis vised 

PER'VI-€A-CY, nacy. [Little used. ] 

PER VI-OUS, a. [L. perrius.] 1. Admitting passage ; that 
may be penetrated by another body or substance ; per- 
meable ; penetrable. 2. ‘hat may penetrated by the 
mental eight. 3. Pervading ; pepmearinies [not proper.] 

PER‘VI-OUS-NESS, xn. The quality of admitting passage 
or of being penetrated. Buyle. 

FE-SADE’, ». [Fr. pasaade.] The motion of a horse when 
be raises his fore quarters, keeping his hind feet on the 
ground without advancing. 

Pi/=0), n. A Spanish coin weighing an ounce ; a piaster ; a 
piece of eight. i Dict. 

PENSA-RY, a. (Fr. pessaire.) A solid substance composed 
of wool, lint or linen, mixed with powder, oil, wax, &c., 
made round and long Jike a finger, to be introduced into 
the neck of the matrix for the cure of some disorder. 

PEST, nw. [Fr. peste; L. pestis.) 1. Plague; pestilence ; a 
fatal epidemic disease. 2. Any thing very noxious, mis- 
chievous or destructive. 

PEST’ER, v. t. (Fr. pester.) 1. To trouble ; to disturb; to 
annoy ; to harass with little vexations. 2. To encumber. 

PEST ER ED, pp. Troubled ; d'sturbed ; annoyed. 

PEST’ ER-ER, 2, One that troubles or harasses with vexation. 

PES')"ER-ING, ppr. Troubling ; disturbing. 

PEST’ ER-OUS, a. Encumbering ; burdensome. [L. wu.) 

PEST'UIOUSE, n. A house or hospital for persons infected 
with | contagious and mortal disease. 

tPENTI DUET, rv. [L. pestes and duco.} That which con- 
veys or brings contagion. donne. 

PES-TIF'ER-OUS, a. | L. pestis and fero.] 1. Pestilential ; 
noxious to health; malignant; infectious; contagious, 
2. Noxious to peace, to morals or tosoctety ; mischievous ; 
destructive. 3. ‘Troublesome ; vexatious. Shak. 

PISTHI-LENCE, n. [L. pestilentia.} 1, Plague, appropri- 
ately so called ; but ina general sense, any contagious or 
infectious disease that is epidemic and mortal. 2. Cor- 
ruption or moral disease destructive to happiness. 

PESTY-LENT, a. (L. pestilens.] 1. Producing the plague, 
or other inalignant, contagious disease ; noxious to health 
and life. 2. Mischievous ; noxious to morals or society ; 
destn clive. 3. Troublesome ; mischievous ; making dis- 
turbance ; corrupt. 

PES-TI-LENTIAL, a. 1. Partaking of the nature of the 

lague or other infectious disease. 2. Producing or tend- 
ng to produce infections disease. 3. Mischievous ; de- 
structive ; pernicious. South. 

PEST'L-LENT-LY, ade. Mischievously ; destructively. 

PES-TIL-LA‘TION, a. [L. pistillam.] The act of pounding 
and bruising in a inortar. [Little used.) Brown, 

PESTLE, (pesl) a. (1. pistitlum.) An instrument for 
pounding and breaking substances in a mortar.—Pestle of 

ork, a gamimon of bacon. ~itasicorth. 

ITLE, r.i, To usea pestle. B. Jonson. 
ET, n. [contracted from petulant.] A slight fit of peevieh- 
ness or fretful discontent. 

PET, n. (formerly peat. Qu. W. tear, 1. A cade lamb; u 
lamb brought up by hand. 2. A fondling ; any little ani- 
mal fondled snd indulged. 

PET, v. ¢. To treat as a pet; to fondle ; to indulge. 

PET v. i. To take offence ; to be in a slight passion. 
P# TAL, or PETYAL, n. [Fr. petale.] In botany, a flower- 
lenf. 

Pa LOne: a. Having petals ; as a petaled flower. 

PET'A-LINE, a. Pertaining toa petal. Barton. 

PET A-LISM, n. (Gr. meradcoyos.] A form of sentence 
among the ancient Syracusans, by which they proscribed 
a citizen. 

PET/AL-ITE, x. (Gr. reradov.] A rare mineral. 

PET‘A-LOID, a. [petal, and Gr. ecdos.] Having the form of 

tals. Rarton, 

PET AL-SHAPED, a. Having the shape ofa petal. 

PE-TARD, n. [It., Sp. petardo : Fr. petard.] An engine of 
war made of metal, nearly in the shape of a hint, to be 
londed with powder and fixed on a madrier or plank, and 
need to break gates, barricades, draw-bridges and the like, 
by explosion. 

PE-TAR:. The same as petard 


PE-TE'€HI-A, x. (Sp. peteguia; WW. petecchia., Purple 
spots which appear on the skin in malignant fevers. 

PE-TRICHI-AL, a. (Sp. petegual.] Spotted, A petechial 
fever is a malignant fever accompanied with purple spots 
on the skin. 

PE’ E-REL, or PET'REL, 2. An aquatic fow) of the genus 
procellaria. 

PE ‘TER-PENCE, a. A tax or tribute formerly paid by tha 
English people to the pupe. Haili. 

PF TER-WORT, a. A plant. 

PETY-O-LAR, a. |. Pertaining to a petiole, or proceed- 

PET'I-O-LA-RY,§ ing from it. 2. Formed frum a peti- 
ole. 4. Growing on a petiole. 

PET'I-O-LATE, j a. Growing on @ petiole ; as a petiolara 

PET-OLED, Jeaf. Martyn. 

PET'L-OLE, 2. [L. petiolus.) In botany, a leaf-stalk ; the 
foot-stalk of a leaf, 

PETIT, (petty) a. (Fr. See Prrvv.} Small; little; mean. 
This word petit is now generally written petty. 

PET'IT-MAUTRE, (pet'te-mae-tur) x. [Fr.] A spruce fel- 
low that dangles about fernales ; a fop ; a coxcomb. 

PE-TI"TION, x. (L. petitio.) 1. In @ general sense, a re- 
quest, supplication or prayer; but chiefly and upproprr- 
ately, asolemn or formal supplication ; a prayer add eased 
by a person to the Supreme Being. 2. A formal request o¢ 
supplication from an inferior to a superior. 3. The paper 
containing a supplication or solicitauon. 

PE-TY’TUON, v. t. To make a request to ; to ask from ; ta 
solicit ; particularly, to make supplication to a superior for 
sone favor or right. 

PE-TT"FION-A-RI-LY, adr. By way of begging the question. 
PE-TYTION-A-RY, a. 1. Supplicatory ; coming with a 
tition. 2. Containing a petition or request. Sort. 
PE-TT TION-ER, a. One that presents a petition, either 

verbal or written. 

PE-TVITION-UNG, ppr. Asking aa a favor, grant, right o¢ 
mercy ; supplicating. 

PE-TTTION-ING, n. The act of asking or soliciting ; so- 
licitation ; supplication. 

PET'-TO-RY, a. Petitioning ; soliciting. Brewer. 

PE-TONG/, n. The Chinese name of a species of copper of 
a white color. Pinkerton. 

PETER See Sar TPETRE. 

PE-TRE AN, a. ih petra.) Pertaining to rock. 

PE-TRES CENCE, rx. The process of changing into stone. 

PE-TRES'ICENT, a. (Gr. merpos.] 1. Converting into stone 5 
changing into stony hardness. Boyle. 

PET-RI-FA€C'TION, an. 1. The process of changing into 
stone ; the conversion of wood or any animal or vegetable 
substance into stone ora body of stony hardness. 2. That 
which is converted from animal or vegetable substance 
into stone.—3. In popular usage, a body incrusted with 
stony matter; an incrustation. 

PET-RI-FAC'TIVE, a. 1. Pertaining to petrifaction. 2 
Having power to convert vegetable or anunal substances 
into stone. 

PE-TRIF'I€, a. Having power to convert into stone. 

tPET'RI-FIL€ATE, v. t. To petrify. Mall. 

PET-RI-FL€A'TION, xn. 1. The process of petrifying. 2 
That which is petrified, a petritaction. 3. Obduracy ; 
callousness. 

PET'RI-FIED, pp. 1. Changed into stone. 2. Fized in 
amazement. 

PET’RI-FY, cv. t. [L. petra and facio.}] 1. To convert to 
stone or stony substance; as an animal or vegetable 
substance. 2. T’o make callous or obdurate. 3. To fix. 

PET RI-FY, vr. i. To become stone, or of a stony harduess. 

PET RI-FY-ING, ppr. Converting Into stone. Airivan. 

Pi: TROL, er (Fr. petrole.| Rock ol, a liquid in- 

PE-TRO'LE-UM, § flammable substance or bituinen exsud- 
ing from the earth and collected on the surface of the water. 

PET!RO-NEL, ». A horseman’s pistol, 

PETROSLLEX, n. (1. petra and sler.) Rock stone ; rock 
flint, or compact feldspar. 

PET-RO-SI-LIYCIOUS, a. Consisting of petrosilex. 

PiTROUS, a. (L. petra.} Like stone ; hard ; stony. 

PET’TI-COAT, an. TFr. petit.) A garment worn by females, 
and covering the lower limbs. 

PLT'TI-FOG, v.i. [Fr. petit and vogver.}] To do email 
bussnees ; asa lawyer. [ Vulgar.) 

PE! TI-FOG-GER, na. An inferior attorney or lawyer whe 
ix employed in small or mean business. 

PET ‘FI-FOG-GER-Y, 2. The practice of a pettifogger , 
tricks ; quibbles. Milton. 

PET TI-NESS, ». Smallness ; litldeneas. Shak. 

PEt TISH, a. Fretful ; peevisb. Creech. 

PE! TISH-LY, ade. In a pet; with a freek of ill-temper. 


| PE) TISH-NESS, a. Fretfulness ; petulance ; peevishness 


Colter. 

PET TILTORS, ». The toes or feet of a pig ; sometimes 
used for the human feet in contempt. 

PE: 'TO, ». [it., from L. pectes.] The breast; hence, m 
petto, in secrecy : in reserve. Cheaterfeld, 


— 
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PETTY, a. [ Fe. it.] 1. Small; little ; trifling ; incon- 
siderable. Inferior. 

PET’I'Y-CHAPS, a. A small bird of the genus motaciila. 

PETTY-€OY, 2 An herb. Ainsworth. 

PETU-LANCE, (0. (L. petulantia ; Fr. petulance.)] Freak- 

PET‘U-LAN-CY, ish passion ; peevishness ; pettishness ; 
sauciness, Peevishness is not precisely synonymous with 
petulaace; the former implying more permanence of a 
sour, fretfal temper; the latter more temporary or ca- 
pricious irritativn. 

PETYU-LAN', a. (L. petulans.] 1. Saucy ; pert or forward 
with fretfulness or sourness of temper. 2. Manifesting 

tulance ;; proceeding from pettishness. 3. Wanton ; 

reakish in A erste 

PET'U-LANT-LY, adv. With petulance ; with saucy pert- 


hess. 
PE-TUL'COUS, a. Wanton; frisking. Cane. 
n. Porcelain clay so called, 


E-TUNSE 
PE-TUNTSE!, (pe-tane used by the Chinese in the 
TUNTZE’, manufacture of porcelain or 
ehina-ware. 


dedang [D. pwye; L. podium.) An incluesed seat in a 

chureh. 

PEW, ¢. t. To furnish with pews. [Litue used.) Ash. 

PE WET, x. 1. An aquatic fowl, the sea-crow or mire-crow. 
2. The lapwing. Ainsworth. 

PEW-FEL-LOW, nv. A companion. Bp. Hall. 

PEW'TER, n. [It. peltro ; Sp. peltre.] 1. A composition or 
factitious metal, consisting of tin and lead, or tin, lead 
and brass. 2. Vessela or utensils made o pewter; as 

dishes, porringers and the like. 

P WTER-ER, rn. One whose occupation is to make ves- 
sels and utensils of pewter. Boyle. 

ess n. [L. pecto.] The nap or shag of cloth. 


PHA'E-TON, n. [Gr., from datyw.] 1. In mythology, the 
son of Phebus and Clymene, or of Cephalus and Aurora, 
thal is, the sun of light or of the sun. 2. An open car- 
rlage like a chaise, on four wheels, and drawn by two 
bones.—3. In ornithology, a genus of fowls, the tropic 


PHA-GE-DE'NA, n. [Gr. dayedatva.} An ulcer, where the 
sharpness of the humors €ats away the flesh. 

PHA-GE-DENILE a. (Gr. payedavixos.) Eating or cor- 

PHAGE DEINOUS, { roding flesh. 

PHA-GE-DEN'I€, n. A medicine or application that eats 
away proud or fungous flesh. 

PHA-LAN‘GI-OUB, a. [Gr. gadayyiov.] Pertaining to the 
genus of spiders. Bruin. 

PHAL'AN-GITE, x. (Gr. foreyrems.] A soldier belong- 
ing toa phalanx. AMftford. 

*PHAVANX, or PHA'LANX, n. [1 5 Gr. ¢aday§.] 1. In 
Grecian antigutty, a square batta ion or body of soldiers, 

in ranks and files cluse and deep. 2. Any body 

of troops or men formed in close array, or any combina- 
Gon of people distinguished for firmness and solidity of 
Qnien.—3. In anatomy, the three rows of small bones 
forming the fingers.—4. In natural history, a term used 
to express the arrangement of the columns of a sort of 
foesi) corolloid. 

PHAL'A-ROPE, x. The name of several species of water- 
fowls inhabiting the northern latitudes. 

PHAN TA@M, xn. (Gr. pavracpa.] That which appears to 
the mind ; the image of an external object; an idea or 
Motion ; it usually denotes a vain or airy appearance ; 
tumething imagined. 

PHAN-TAS/MA. The same as phantasm. 

PHAN-TAS‘TI€. See Fantastic. 

PHANFTA-SY. See Fancy. 

PHAN‘TOM, n. [Fr. fant6me.] 1. Something that appears ; 
an apparition ; a spectre. 2. A fancied vision. 

PHA‘'KA-ON, n. The name of a game of chance. 

PHAR-A-ON'IE€, a. Pertaining to the Pharaohs or kings of 
Egypt, or to the old Egyptians. Mebuhr. 

PHAR-I-SZAI€ a. Pertaining to the Pharisees; re- 

PHAR-I-SA'I-CAL, }  sembling the Pharisees; making a 
show of religion without the spirit of it. 

PHAR-I-SZ'I-CAL-NESS, n. Devotion to external rites 
and ceremonies ; external show of religion without the 
spirit of it. 

PHAR I-SA-I8M, 2. I. The notions, doctrines and conduct 
of the Pharisees, as a sect. 2. Rigid observance of ex- 
ean forms of religion without genuine piety ; hypocrisy 
Nn religion. 

PHAR-I-SiAN, a. Following the practice of the Phari- 
sees. Milton. 


PHAR'T-SEE, n. [Heb. D'D, to separate.} One of a sect 
among the jews, whoee religion consisted in a strict ob- 
8ervance of rites and ceremonies and of the traditions of 
the elders, and whose pretended holiness Jed thein to sep- 
arite themselves as a sect, considering themselves as 
more righteous than other Jews. 
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*PHAR-MA-CEOTIE 

* PHAR-MA-CEO-TI-€AL, | 
art of pharmacy, or to the art of preparing medicines. 

* PHAR MA-CEU-TLEAL-LY, adc. In the manner of 

harmacy. ° 

* PHAR-MA-CEOTIES, n. The science of preparing and 
exhibiting medicines. Parr. 

PHAR/MA-€O-LITE, x. Arseniate of lime. 

PHAR-MA-COL/O-GIST, x. [Gr. gappaxey.] One that 
writes on drugs, or the composition and preparation of 
medicines. Woodward. 

PHAR-MA-COL/UO-GY, x. 1. The science or knowledge of 
drugs, or the art of preparing medicines. 2. A treatise on 
the art of preparing medicines. 

PHAR-MA-€O-P4‘1A,) 2. (Gr. @appaxoy and noew.) A 

PHAR 'MA-€0-PY, dispensatory ; a book or treatise 
describing the preparations of the several kinds of medi- 
cines, with their uses and manner of application. 

PHAR-MA-COP'O-LIST, 2». (Gr. ¢appaxoy and xwrsw.] 
One that sells medicines ; an apothecary. 

PHAR'MA-CY, na. (Gr. dappaxeca.] The art or practice of 
preparing, preserving and compounding subetances for 
the purposes of medicine ; the occupation of an aputhe 


a. (Gr. gappacevrixos.}] Per- 
inne the knowledge or 


cary. 

PHA ROS, n. (Gr. ¢apos.] 1. A light-house or tower which 
anciently stood op a sinall isle of that name, adjoining the 
Fgyptian shore, over against Alexandria. 2. Any light- 
house for the direction of seamen; a watch-wwwer; 8 
beacon. 7 

PHAR-YN-GOT'O-MY, x. [Gr. gapuyt and reyxvw.] The 
operation of making an incisiun into the pharynx. 

PHA'RYNX, x. The upper part of the gullet, below the 
larynx. 

PHASIEL, n. (Gr. pacndos, or dactodos.] The French bean, 
or kidney bean. 

PHA/SIS, (n.; plu. Prases. (Gr. dacs.) 1. In a general 

PHASE, sense, an appearance ; that which is exhibited 
to the eye ; appropriately, any appearance or quantity of 
iNumination of the moon or other planet.—2. In mineral- 
gy, transparent green quartz. 

PHASM n. (Gr.] Appearance ; fancied apparition ; 

PHAS MA, \ hantom. [ Little used.) 

PHANISA-EHATE, xn. The lead-colored agate. 

PHEASANT, (fezant) nw. [Fr.  brstote ; L. phasianus 
A fowl of the genus phasianus, of beautiful plumage, an 
its flesh delicate food. 

PHEER, x. [Sax. gefera.] A companion. See Pax. 

PHEESE, v.t. Tocomb. See Frasn. 

PHEN'GITE, x. (Gr. geyyirns.] A beautiful species of 
alabaster. * Encyc. 

PHENT-COP-TER, w. [Gr. docviannrepos.] A fowl of whe 
genus phenicopterus ; the flamingo. 

PHE'NIX, 2. FO aida ; L. phentz.] 1. The fowl! which 
is said to exist single, and to rise again from its own 
ashes. 2. A person of singular distinction. 

PHEN-O-GAM'I-AN, a. (Gr. datvw and yapos.) In botany, 
having the essential organs of fructification visible. 

PHE-NOM-E-NOL'O-GY, x. (phenomenon, and Gr. Aoyos.] 
A description or history of phenomena. 

PHE-NOME-NON, n.; plu. PoenomeEna. (Gr. datvopevor.] 
In a general sense, an appearance ; any thing visible ; 
whatever is presented to the eye by observation or ex peri- 
ment, or whatever is discovered to exist. It sometimes 
denotes a remarkable or unusual deinen 

PHE/ON, x. In heraldry, the barbed iron head of a dart. 

PHIT'AL, x. [L. phiala.] 1. A glass vessel qr bottle; tn 
common usage, a small giass vessel used for holding 
liquors. 2. A large vessel or bottle made of glass ; as the 
Leyden phial. 

PHI‘AL, v. t. To put or keep in a phial. Shenstone. 

PHIL-A-DELPH'I-AN, a. (Gr. pido and adeAgos.] Per- 
taining to Philadelphia, or to Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

PHIL-A-DELPH'I-AN, x. One of the family of love. 

PHIL-AN-THROPH€E a. 1. Possessing genera! be- 

PHIL-AN-THROP!-€AL, { nevolence ; entertaining good- 
will towards all men; loving mankind. 2. Directed tu 
the general good. 

PHI-LAN’THRO-PIST, 2. A person of general benevo- 
lence ; one who loves or wishes wel) to his fellow men, 
and who exerts himself in doing them good. 

PHI-LAN'THRO-PY, 2. ice gidos and avOpwros. 
love of mankind ; benevolence towards the whole 
family ; universal good-will. 

PHI-LIP‘PI€, a. An oration of Demosthenes, the Grecian 
orator, against Philip, king of Macedon. Hence the word 
is nsed to denote any discourse or declamation full of ac- 
rimonious invective. 

PHIL'IP-PIZE, v. i. 1. To wee or utter invective ; to de- 
claim against ; [wnusual.] Berke. 2. To side with Philip; 
tn support or advocate Philip. Sirt/t. 

PHIL-LY-RE/A, a. A genus of plants, mockprivet. 
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PII-LOL/O-GER, or PHI-LOL‘O-GIST, n. One versed in 
the history and construction of language 

PHIL-O-LOG ‘IE, a. Pertaining tu philology, or to the 

PHIL-O-LOG'IL-CAL, § study and knowledge of language. 

PHI-LOL‘O-GIZE, v.1. To offer criticisms. [L.u.) Aoelyn. 

PHI-LOL/O-GY, 2. [Gr. gir\odAoyia.] 1. Primarily, a love 
of words. 2. That branch of literature which compre- 
hends a knowledge of the etymology or origin and combi- 
nation of words ; grammar, the construction of sentences 
or use of words fn language ; criticiam. 

PHI'LO-MATH, n. [Gr. ptAopaOns.] A lover of learning. 

PHI-LO-MATH'I€, a. 1. Pertaining to the love of learning. 
2. Having a love of letters. 

PHILO-MATH-Y, n. The love of learning. 

* PITLO-MEL, n. [from Philumela, who was changed 

* PHI-LO-ME/LA,} into a nightingale.] The nightingule. 

PHIL:O-MOT, a. [corrupted froin Fr. seule morte.] Of the 
color of a dead leaf. Addison. 

PHIL-O-MO!SI-CAL, @. Loving music. Busby. 

PHIL-O-PU-LEM'I€, a. (Gr. geAos and rodguexos.] Ruling 
over opposite or contending natures; an epithet of Mi- 
herva. 

t PHI-LOS'O-PHATE, v. 4. [L. philosophor, philosopkatus. } 
To play the philusopher ; to moralize. 

ft PHI-LOS-O-PHA‘TION, x. Philosophical discussion. 

VHI-LOS'0-PHEME, 2. ior gtAocognya.} Principle of 
reasoning ; a theorem. [Lattle used. ] 

PHI-LOS‘0-PHER, n. 1. A person versed in philosophy, or 
in the principles of nature and morality ; one who devotes 
himself to the study of physics, or of moral or intellectual 
science.—2. In a sreneral sense, one who is profoundly 
versed in any science.—PAuvsopher’s stune, a stune or 
preparation which the alchimists formerly sought, as the 
Instruinent of converting the baser metals into pure 
gold. 

PHIL-O-SOPHIE a. 1. Pertaining to philosophy. 

PHILO SOPH'L@AL, | 2. Proceeding from philosophy. 
3. Suitable to philosophy ; according to philusuphy. 4. 
Skilled in philosophy. 5. Given to philosophy. 6. Reg- 
ulated by philosophy or the rules of reusun. 7. Calm; 
cool; temperate ; rational ; such as characterizes a phi- 
losopher. 

PHIL-O-SOPH'I-€AL-LY, adv. 1. In a philosophical man- 
ner. 2. Calmly ; wisely ; rationally. 

PIN-LOS'O-PHISM, ». (Gr. gedAos and cogtepa.] 1. The 
love of fallacious arguments or false reasoning. 2. The 
mractice of sophistry. CA. Obs. 

PRI-LOSIO-PHIST, n. \ lover of sophistry; one who 
practices sophistry. Porteus. 

PHI-LOs O-PHIS'TTE 

PUL LOS-O-PHIS‘TL@AL, } practice of sophistry. 

PH!-LOS/0-PHTZE, v. 1. To reason like a philusupher ; to 
search into the reason and nature of things ; to investi- 

ate phenomena and assign rational causes for their ex- 
tence, 

PHI-LOS’O-PHYIZ-ING, ppr. Searching ito the reasons of 
things ; assigning reasons for phenomena. 

PI-LOXO-PHY, x. (I. philosephia.] 1. Literally, the love 
of wisdom. But, in modern acceptation, philosophy is a 
general term denoting an explanation of the reasons of 
things; or an investigation of the causes of all phenomena 
both of mind and of matter. When applied to any par- 
ticular department of knowledge, it denotes the collection 
of general laws or principles ander which all the subordi- 
nxte phenomena or facts relating to that subject are com- 
prehended. Thus, that branch of philosophy which treats 
of God, &e is called theology; that which treats of na- 
ture is called physics, or natural philosophy; Uthat which 
treats of man is called legic and ethics, or moral pialos- 
ophy; that which treats of the mind is called intellectual 
or mental philosophy, or metaphysics. 2. Hypothesis or 
systein on which natural effects are explained. 3. Rea- 
soning; argumentation. 4. Course of sciences read in 
the schools. 

PHIL:TER, 2. [Fr. philtre ; L. philtra.] 1. A potion in- 
tcnidled or adapted to excite Jove. 2. A charm to excite 
love. 

PHILLSTER, v. ¢. 1. To impregnate with a love potion. 92. 
To charm to Jove ; to excite to love or unimal) desire by a 
pou nm. 

PHIZ, nx. [supposed to be a contraction of physiognomy.} 
‘lhe face or visage ; tn contempt. Stepney. 

PHLE BOT'O-MIST, n. One that opens a vein for letting 
blood ; a blood-letter. 

VPHLtE-BOT‘O- MIZE, o. ¢. To let blood from a vein. 

PHLE-BOT'OLMY, 2». (Gr. @A\cBorouia.1 The act or prac- 
tice of opening a vein for letting blood. 

PHLEGM, Dx. (Gr. pAcyya.) 1. Cold animal fluid; watery 

PHILEM, matter ; one of the four humors of which the 
ancients supposed the blood to be composed.—2. [In com- 
wow wseve, bronchial mucus; the thick viscid matter 
secreted in the thrast.—J. Among chemists, water, or the 


a. Pertaining to the love or: 


water of distillation. 4. Dullness; coldness ; sluggish 
ness ; indifference. 

t PHLEG’MA-GOGUE, (fleg'ma-gog) ». [Gr. ¢X\cypza and 
ayw.] A tenn anciently used to denote a medicine sup- 
posed to pussess the property of expellng phiegin. 

* PHLEG-MATIE, a. [Gr. pAcyparixos.] 1. Abounding 
in phlegm. 2. Generating phlegm. 3. Watery. 4. Cold ; 
dull ; sluggish ; heavy ; not easily excited into action of 
passion, 

PHLEG-MAT-CAL-LY, ) adr. Coldly ; heavily. War- 

PHLEG-MATIE-LY, burton. 

PHLEG‘MON, n. [Gr. prtyeora.] An external inflamma- 
tion und tumor, attended with burning heat. 

PHLEG'MO-NOUS, a. Having tbe nature or properties of a 
phlegmon ; inflammatory ; burning. 

PHLEME, x. (Arm. femm.) Sec Fura. 

PHLO-GIS‘TIAN, n. A believer in the existence of phio- 

jston. 

PHLU-GIS'TI€, a. Partaking of phlogiston ; inflaming 

PIILO-GIS'TI-CATE, vc. t. ‘To combine phlogistun with. 

PHLO-GIS-TL€A TION, 2. The act or process of combi- 
ning with phlogiston. 

* PHLO-GIS’PON, na. (Gr. gAoytores.] The principle of 
inflamimability ; the matter of fire in compusitivn with 
other bodies. 

PHO’LA-DITE, x. A petrified shell of the genus pielcs. 

PHON TES, nx. (Gr. gwvy.] J. ‘The doctrine or science of 
sounds , otherwise called acoustics. 2. The art of com 
bining inusical sounds. 

PHO-NO-CAMP!ITIC, a. (Gr. dwvn and capnro.) Having 
the power to inflect sound, or turn it frum its directiun, 
and thus to alter it. 

PHONO-LITE, n. (Gr. wvn and AcBos.] Sounding stune ; 
a name proposed asa substitute for Alingstein. 

PHON-O-LOG'LEAL, a. Pertaining to phonology. 

PHO-NOL‘O-GY, a. [Gr. dwn und Aoyos.) A treatise on 
sounds, or the science or doctrine of the elementary 
sounds uttered by the buman voice in speech. 

soon tele nar a. [Gr. dws and yervaw.] Generating light 
MECIMaAN, 

PHOS'PHATE, x. 1. A salt formed by a combinrtion of 
phosphoric acid with a base of earth, alkali or me al. 2 
A mineral. 

PHOSPHITE, 2. A salt formed by a combination of phos 
phorous acid with a salifiable base. Leruisier. 

PHOS PHO-LITE, n. (phosphor, and Gr. dc9os.] An carth 
united with phosphoric acid. Kirwan. 

PHOS'PHOR, n. [Gr. gwodopos.] The morning star or 
Lucifer ; Venus, when it precedes the sun and shines uw 
the morning. 

PHOS'PHO-RATE, v. t. To combine or impregnate with 
phospborus. 

eee ens pp. Combine d or impregnated with 

losphorus, 

PHOSPHO RA-TING, ppr. Combining with phosphurus. 

PHOS-PUHO-RESCE!, (fos-fo-ress') v.i. To shine, as phos 
phorus, by exhibiting a faint light without sensible heat. 

PHOS-PHO-RES'CENCE, w. A faint light or luminousness 
of a body, unaccompanied with sensible heat. 

PHOS-PHO-RES'CENT, a. Shining with a faint tight 
Inminous without sensible heat. 

PHOS-PHO-RES'‘CING, ppr. Exhibiting light without sen 
sible heat. Cleavreland. 

PHOS'PHO-RI€, or PHOS-PHORIE, a. Pertaining to os 
obtained from phosphorus. 

PHOS PHO-RITE, a. A species of calcarious earth. 

PHOS-PHO-RITHE, a. Pertaining to phosphorite. 

PHOS'PHO-ROUS, a. The phosphorous acid ia formed by @ 
combination of phosphorus with oxygen. 


PHOS PHO-RUS, or PHOSPHOR, 9». (L.) 1. The mom | 


ing star.—2. Phosphorus, in chemistry, a combustible sub 
stance, hitherto undecomposed. It is of a yellowish color 
and semi-transparent, resembling fine wax. It burns iu 
common air with great rapidity. J). Olmsted. 

PHOS PHU-RET, x. A combination of phosphorus not oxy. 
penated with a base. Havper. 

PHOS'PHU-RET-ED, a. Combined with a phosphnret. 


pike TI-ZITE, x. A mineral, an oxyd of manganese. 


PH TO-LOG:TE a. Pertaining to photolopy, or the 

Py 1-TO-LOG'LEAL, doctrine of light. 

PHG-TOLOGY, n. ee gus and Aoyos.] The doctrine or 
science of light, explaining its nature and phenomena. 

PHO -TOME.-TER, n. (Gr. gws and peroov.) An instrument 
for measuring the relative intensitics of light. Rusferd. 

PHO-TO-MET RIE i Pertaining to or made by 3 

PHO -TOMETRL€AL, | photometer. 

PHRASE, xr. (Gr. goacts.] J. A short sentence or expres- 
sion, 2. A particular mode of speech; a peculiar sen 
tence or short idiomatic expression. 3. Style: expression 
—'. In music, any regular syinmetrical course of notes 
which begin and complete the intended expression. 
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PHRASE, v.¢& To call; to style ; w express iu words or in 
peculiar words. Skuk. ? 

PHRASE, v. i. To employ peculiar expressions. 

PURASE LESS, a. Not to be expressed ur described. 

PIIRA-8E-O-LOG‘I€, (¢. Peculiar in expression; con- 

HAASE LOGE AS sisting of @ peculiar form of 
wor ‘s. 

PHRA-SE-OL/O-GY, n. [Gr. dpacts and Acyw.] 1. Manner 
of expression ; peculiar words used in a sentence ; dic- 
tion. 2. A collection of phrases in a language. 

* PHRE-NETE, a. (Gr. decversxos.] Subject to strong or 
violent sallies of imagination or excitement; wild and 
erratic ; partially mad. [it has been sometimes written 
pareatic, but is now general’ y written frantic. ] 

* PHRE-NET‘I€, ». A person who is wild and erratic in 
his imagination. Woodrard. 

PHBEN IC, a. [from Gr. ¢psves.] Belonging to the dia- 
phragm. 

PHRE-NY-T19=. (Gr. dpeveres.] 1. In medicine, an inflam. 
mation of the brain, or of the meninges of the brain, at- 
tended with acute fever and delirium. 2. Madness, or 
partial madness; delirium; phrensy. [it is generally 
written, in English, phrensy, or frenzy. ] 

PHREN-O-LOG‘I-CAL, a. Pertaining w phrenology. 

PHREN O-LOG!I-€AL-LY, adv. In a phrenolugical map- 


ner. 

PHRE-NOL/O-GIST, x. One versed in phrenulogy. 

PHRE-NOI/O-GY, ee al pen and Aoyos.] 1. The science 
of the human mind. Ca. Ubs. 2. The science of the 
mind ae connected with the suppused organs of thought 
end passion in the brain. 

PHREN-SY, m. Madness ; delirium, or that partial madness 
which manifests itself in wild and erratic sallies of the 
imagination. [¢ is written, alsa, frenzy. 

PHREN‘TIC. The same as phrenctic. 

t PHRUN'TIS-TER-Y, 2. (Gr. gpovrtoraptey.) A school or 
seminary of learning. 

PHRYGI-AN, a. [from Phrycia.) Pertaining to Phrygia ; 
an epithet applied toa sprightly, animating kind of music. 
—Phrygian stone, a stone used in dyeing. 

PHTHI@TE, (tiz/‘zik) ». A popular name for an habitual of 
uccasional dyspnoea, or difficulty of breathing. 

PHTHISI-CAL, (tivze-kal) a. [Gr. pOcacxos.] Wasting 
the flesh. 

PHTHI'SIS, (thi'sis) x. (Gr. p@cots.] A consumption ec- 
casioned by ulcerated lungs. Core. 

PHY-LAOT ER, of PHY-LAOTER.-Y, x. (Gr. ¢uAaxrn- 
pov.) 1. Im @ general sense, any charm, spell or amulet 
worn as a preservative from danger or disease.—2. Among 
the Jews, a slip of parchment on which was written some 
text of Seripture, particularly of the decalogue, worn by 
devout persons on the furehead, breast or neck as a mark 
of their religion.—3. Among the primitive Christians, a 
case in which they inclosed the relics of the dead. 

PHY-LA@/TERED, a. Wearing a phylactery ; dressed like 
the Pharisees. een. 

PHY-LACITER-IE€, a. Pertaining to phylacteries. 

PHY-LAE-TER'-€AL, § Addison. 

PHYL‘LITE, 2. [Gr. pvddov and AcBos.] 
ora mineral having the figure of a leaf. 

PHYL-LOPH'O-ROUS, a. (Gr. guddov and gepw.] Leaf- 
bearing ; producing leaves. 

PHYS’ A-LITE, 2. Soe g@uoaw and Ac8us.] A mineral of a 
greenish-white color, a subspecies of prismatic topaz ; 
called, also, pyrophysalite. 

PHYSE-TER. See CacnaLot. 

PHY@I-AN/THRO.-PY, n. [Gr. ducts and avOpwnos.] The 
Pp of human life, or the doctrine of the constitu- 
tion of man, and the reinedies. 

PHY@IE, x. (Gr. puocen.) 1. The art of healing diseases. 
2. Medicines ; remedies for disersea.—3. In popalar lar- 

efvize a medicine that purges ; @ purge ; a cathartic. 

Ye, ot. 1. To treat with physic ; to evacuate the 
bowels wit a cathartic; to purge. 2. To eure. 

PHYSI-CAL a. |. Pertaining to nature or natural prodac- 

i Of to apaterial things, as opposed to things moral or 
imaginary 9%. External; perceptible to the senses. 3. 
Relating tu the art of healing. 4. Having the property of 
evacu the bowels. 5. Medicinal ; promoting the 
care of dmeases. 6. Resembling physic. 

PHYS '1-CAL-LY, adv. 1. According to nature ; by natu- 
ral power or the operation of natural laws. 2. According 
to the art or rales of medicine ; beara 

PHY-ST'CIAN, 2. |. A person skilled in the art of healing ; 
one whose profession is to prescribe remedies for disenses. 
—2. Ina spiritual sense, one that heals moral dixeases, 

PHY #1-€0-LOGIE, n. Logte illustrated by natural phi- 
b y. 

PHY 2'1-€O-LOGT-CAL, a. Pertaining to physico-logic. 

[ Lattle used.) 


A petrified leaf, 
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PHYS! -€O-TRE-OL'0-GY, n. or divinity illite 
trated or entorced by physics or natural philosophy. 

PHYSICS, vn. tf. in its wost extensive sense, the science of 
nature orof natural objects.—2. In the usual and more 
Linuted sensc, the science of the material system, including 
natural histury and philosophy. 

bay a ee See Puverocnomist. 

HY S¥-1-OG-NOM4 

PILYS.[-OG-NOM L@AL, | @ Pertaining to physiognomy, 

PHYS-I-OG-NOM‘ES, ». Among physicians, signe in the 
countenance which indicate the state, temperament or 
constitution of the body and mind. 

* PHYS-1-OG'NO-MIST, ». One that is skilied in physiog: 
nomy. Dryden. 

* PHY*I-OG/NO-MY, n. [Gr. év povia.] 1. The art 
or science of discerning the character of the mind from 
the features of the face. Lavater. 2. The face or counte- 
hance with respect to the temper of the mind ; particular 
contiguration, cast or expression of countenance. 

PHYS-1-OG' RA-PHY, n. [Gr. gvots and ypagw.} A de 
scription of nature, ur the science of natural objects. 

PHY3-I-OL‘O-GER, 2. A physiologist. 

PHYS-1-0-LOG TE Pertainin i 

PHYS I-0-LOG‘1-€AL, ( 4 Pertaining to physiology. 

PHYS-I-O-LOG'I-CAL-LY, adv. According to the princi- 
ples of physiology. Lawrence's Lect. 

PHYS-I-OL'O-GIST, x. I. One who js versed in the aci- 
ence of living beings, or in the properties and functions 
of animals and plants. 2. One that treats of physiology. 

PHYS-[-OL/0-GY, n. [Gr. @uotod\oyta.] 1. The science 
of the properties and functions of animals and plants. 2 
The science of the mind. Bruwn. 

t PH'YS'‘NO-MY, 2». The old word for physiognonrg. Spen- 
aer, 

t PHY SY, for fusec. Locke. 

PHY‘TON-ESS, See PrtHoness. 

PHY-TIV'O-ROUB, a. ign guroyv, and L. voro.) Feeding 
on plants or herbage. Ray. 

PHY-TO-GRAPH'I-€AL, a. Pertaining to the description 
of plants. 

PHY-TOG‘RA-PILY, ». (Gr. puroyv and ypagn.) A descrip- 
tion of plants. 

PHYT'O-LITE, x. (Gr. guroy and \cOog.] A plant petri- 
fied, or fossil vegetable. 

PHY-TOL'O-GIST, n. One versed in plants, or skilled in 
phytology ; a botanist. 

PHY-TOL/O-GY, n. [Gr. durov and Aoyos-] A discourse on 
treatise of plants, or the doctrine of plants. 

PI'A MA'TER. [L.] In auatomy, a thin membrane imme 
diately investing the brain. Cure. 

PI-X’BA, n. A small fresh-water fish of Brazil. 

PYA-€LE, n. [J.. piaculum.] An enormous crime. 
I-A€'U-LAR, ) a. [L. piacularis.} 1. Expiatory ; hav 
PI-A€'U-LOUS, ing power to atone. 2, wiring ex 


piation. 3. Criminal ; atrociously bad. 
PI!A-NET, n. [L. pica, or picus.] 1. A bird, the leases 
woodpecker. Batley. 2. The magpie. 


PYA-NIST, x. A performer on the piano-forte, 

PJ-X/NO-FOR'TE, a. [It. piano and fie) A keyed mus!}- 
cal instrument of German origin and of the harpsichord 
kind, but smaller ; so caHed frum ite softer notes or ex- 
pressions. 

PI-AS’TER, n. [It. piastra.] An Italian coin of about 80 
cents value, or 3s. 7d. sterling. 

t PI-A‘TION, ». [L. piatio.) bExpiation ; the act of atoning 
or purging by gacritce: 

PI-AZ'ZA,n. (It., for plazza ; Sp. plaza.) A portico or cov- 
ered walk supported by arches or columns. 

PIB'-CORN, n. [W. pipe-horn.] Among the Welsh, a wind 
instrument or pipe with a horn at each end. 

PIPRBROEH, n. (Gael. mubaircachd.] A wild, trregular ope 
cies of music, peculiar to the Highlands of Scotland. It is 

*rformed on a bagpipe. 

‘CA, om. 1. In ornithology, the Pe or magpie.—2. In med- 
icine, a vitinted appetite. 3. printing type of a large 
size.— 4. Pica, pye or pic, formerly an ordinary, a table or 
directory for devotional services ; alse, an alphabetical 
catulogue of names and things in rolls and records. 

PREA MA-RUNA, The sea-pye, ostralegus or oyster- 
catcher ; an aquatic fowl. 

PI€E-A-ROON), a. [Fr. picoreur.} A plunderer; a pirate. 

PICEA-DIL, PICE-CA-DIL'LY, or PICK'AR-DIL, n. A 

high collar or a kind of ruff. Wilson. 

PIC/EAGE, x. (Norm. pecker.] Money paid at fatre for 
breaking ground for booths. — 
PICK, v.¢. [Sax. pycan; D. pikken ; G. picken; Dan. pik- 
ker ; Sw. picka.] 1. To pull off or pluck with the fingers 
something that grows or adheres to another thing ; to sep- 
arate by the hand. 2. To pull off or separate with the 
teeth, beak or claws. 3. To clean by the teeth, fingers 
or claws, or by a amall instrument, by separating some- 
thing that adheres. 4. To take up ; to cause of seck in- 
dustriously. 5. To separate or pull asunder ; to pull into 
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small parcels by the fingers ; to separate Ineks for loosen- | 
ing and cleaning. 6. To pierce ; to strike with a pointed | 
instrument. 7. To strike with the bill or beak ; to pune- 
ture. &. To steal by taking out with the fingers or hands, 
9. To open by a pointed mstrument. 10. ‘Vo seleet; to 
cull; to separate particular things from others.— To pick 
out, to select.— 70 pick up, o take up, to gather ; to glean. 
—To pick a hole in une’s cout, to find fault. 

PICK, v. i. 1. To eat slowly or by inorvels ; to nibble. 2. 
To do any thing nicely or by attending to small things. 
PICK, n. (Fr. pique; D. pik.] 1. A sharp-pointed tool for 
digging or reinoving in small quantities. 2. Choice , right 
of selection.—3. Among printers, fuul matter which col- 

lects up printing types. 

PIe‘K‘A-PACK, adv. In manner of a pack. [ #’ulsur.] 

PICK'AXE, a. fae and ase.) An axe with a sharp point 
at one end and # broad blade at the other. Wudten. 

PICK ' BACK, a. On the back. HMuddéras. 

VIECKED, pp. Phucked off by the fingers, teeth or claws ; 
cleaned by picking ; opened by an instrument ; selected. 

PICK ED, or PIKJED, a. Pointed ; sharp. Moramer. 

PICK ED-NESS, a. 1. State of being pointed at the end ; 
sharpness. 2. Foppery ; sprucencss. 

RICK-EER!, vot. [Fr. pecorer.] 1. To pillage ; to pirate. 
2. T'o skirmish, as soldiers on the outposts of an army, or 
in pillaging parties. 

PICK-ER, x. L. One that picks or culls, 2. A pickaxe or 
instrument for picking or separating. Mortimer. 3. One 
that excites a quarrel between himself and another. 

PICK-ER-EL, n. (from peve.j A small pike, @ fish. 

PICK ER-EL-WEED, #. A plant. Walter, 

PICKET, a. (Fr. piguet.) 1. A stake sharpened of puint- 
ed. 2. A narrow board pointed ; used mo imaking fence. 
3° A guard posted in front of an army to give notice of 
the approach of the enemy. .Murshall. 4. A) game at 
curds, [see Seve 5. A punishment which consists 
in making the offender stand with one foot on a pomted 
stake, 

PICKET, v. t. 1. Tu fortify with pointed stakes. 2. To 
incluse or fence with narrow pointed boards. 3. To fas- 
ten toa picket. .Voure. 

PICK ET-ED, pp. Fortified or inclosed with pickets, 

PICK-ET-ING, per. Loclosing or fortifying with pickets. 

PICK ING, ppr. Polling off with the fingers or tceth; se- 
lecting. 

PICKING, a. The net of plucking ; selection ; gathering ; 
gleaning. - 

PICKLE, a. [D. pekel.] 1. Brine, a solution of aalt and 
water, or simply vinegar, sometimes impregunted with 
spices, in which flesh, fish or other substance is preserv- 
ed. 2. A thing preserved in pickle. 3. A state or condi- 
tion of difficulty or disorder. 4. A parcel of land inclosed 
with a hedge ; ee 

PICKLE, e. ¢. 1. ‘To preserve in brine or pickle. 2. To 
seuson inpickle. 3. ‘Toimbue bighly with any thing had. 

PICK LE-HER RING, a. A merry-andrew ; a zany; a 
buffoon, Spectator. 

PICK LOEK, ». 1. An instrument for opening locks 
without the key. Arbuthnot, 2, A person who picks locks, 

PICK’ NECK, n. An assembly where each persun contnb- 
utes to the entertainment. Judd. 

PICK 'POCK-ET, a. Cine who steals from the pocket of an- 
othe.. Ariuthnot. 

PICK'PURSE, » One that steals from the purse of another. 
Sirift. 

PICK‘'THANK, « Anofficions fellow, who does what he is 
not desired to do, for the sake of gaining favor ; a whisper- 

oe rine South, 

PICK‘ TOOTH, #. An instrument for picking or cleaning 
the teeth. Sec Toornpicg. 

PIY'CO, n. (Sp. See Prag.) A peak ; the pointed head of a 
mountain. 

PIC'RO-LITE, 2. A mineral. See Pimnoxite. 

PI€C’RO-MEL, n. (Gir. mixpos-] The characteristic princi- 
ple of bile. Ure. 

PIE-RO-TOXIN, wn. (Gr. wexpos, and L. turicum.] The 
bitter and puisonous principle of the cocculus indi-us. 

PIET, nm. fT. ahah Vas person whose body is painted. 

PIC-TO'PI.AT, a. (L. pictur.) Pertaining toa painter ; 
ee I by a painter. Rrowwn, 

1PlETU-RAL, ». A representation. Spenser. 

FICTURE, nn. (T.. pietura.) 1. A painting exhibiting 
the resemblance of any thing; a likeness drawn in colors. 
2. The works of painters ; painting. 3. Any resem. 
blance or representation, either to the eye or to the under- 
atanding. 

PICT'URF, ». t. 1. To paint a resemblance. Souk. 2. To 
represent; to form or present an ideal likeness, 

PICT URE-LIKF, a. Like a picture ; according to the 
manner of a picture. Shak, 

PICTURED, pp. Painted in resemblance ; drawn in colore ; 
represented. 

{ PICT’'U-RER, n. A painter. Bp. Hall. 
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PIC€T-U RESQUE/,) a. Fr. puttoresque: It. pittoresen. 

PIET-U-RESK!, Expressing that peculiar kind © 
beauty which is agreeable ina picture, natural or artifi- 
cial; striking the inind with great power or pleasure 1b 
representing objects of vision, and in painting to the 1m- 
agination any circumstanee or event as Clearly as if de 
Jineated in a picture. Gray. 

PlC:T-U-RESQUE LY, 2 ude. In a picturesque wanner. 

PLET-U-RESK LY, Mont romery. 

PICT-U-KESQUEINESS, (a. ‘The state of being pictu 

PICT-U-RESK NESS, resque. /’rice. 

PID DLE, vr. i. (This is a different spelling of peddle.} 1. Te 
deal in trifles ; to apend time on trifling objects; to atten? 
to trivial concerns or the small parts rather than to the 
nain. 2. To pick at table ; tocat squeamishly or withou 
appetite. 

PID DLER, ». 1. One who busies himself about little 
things. 2. One that eats squeamushly or without appetite 

PIR, nx. (Ur. pighe.] Anmarticle of food consisting uf paste 
baked with something in it or under it, as apple, mincet 
nivat, &c. 

PIE, x. (IL. pica.) 1. The magpie, a party-colored bird of 
the genus corcus. It is sometimes written pue. 2. The 
old popish service book. 3. Printers’ types mired o 
unsorted.— Cock and pie, an adjuration by the pie or ser 
vice book, and by the sacred name of the Deity cor 
rupted. 

PIE; BALD, a. (mp. pio.) Of various colors; diversified in 
color; as a micbald horse. Pope. 

PIECK, ». (Ir. piece.] 1. A fragment or part of any thing 
seyxerated from the whole, in any manner, by cutting, 
spliting, breaking or tearing. @. A part of any thing, 
though not separated, or separated only in idea. not the 
whole; a portion, 3. A distinct part or quantity. 4. A 
Keparate part; a thing or portion distinct from others of a 
like kind. 5. A composition, essay or writing of ny grear 
length. 6. A separate performance ; a distinct perion of 
labor, 7. A picture or painting. &. Acom. % A gun 
or single part of ordnance.—10. Un heraldry, an ordinary 
or charge.—Il. Em ridicule or conten pt, a prcee of a lawyer 
is Qwmatterer. 12. A castle, a building ; (obs.] Spenser. 
—.9-jrece, to each; as, he paid the men a dollar a-prere.— 
Of a jacce, like ; of the same sort, ag if taken from the 
same whole. Dryden, 

PLECE, rc. t. To enlarge or mend by the addition of 3 piece ; 
to patch, Shak.—Te piece vut, to extend or enlarge by ad- 
dition ofa piece or pieces, Ten ple. 

PIERCE, rot. To unite by coalescence of parts ; to be com- 
pacted, as parts into a whole. 

PIECED, pp. Mended or enlarged by a piece or pieces. 

PIECE LESS, a. Not made of pieces ; consisting of an er 
tire thing. Donne. 

tPIECE' LY, adv. In pieces. MHuloet. 

PIRCIOMEAL, adr. (pec’, and Sax. mel. Qu.] 1. In pieces 
in fragments. 2. By peces; by little and little in succes 
Rol, 

PIFCE MEAL, a. 
Pieces, South. 

PIFCIE!MEALED, a. Divided into small pieces. 

PITCHER, an. One that pieces ; a patcher. 

ae a. Variegated with spots of different colors ; spot- 
ted. 

PILINESS, 2. Diversity of colors in spots. Skak. 

PILED, a. (See Peev.}] Bald; bare. 

PIEP, roi. To cry like a young bird. Hwloet. 

PIF-POU-DRE, n. (Fr. pied and pewdtreur.] An ancient 
court of record in Exyland, incident w every fair and 
market. 

BIER, . (Sax. per, pere.] 1. A mass of solid stone-work 
for supporting an arch or the timbers of a bridge or other 
building. 2. A mass of stone-work ora mole projccting 
into the sea, for breaking the force of the waves and mak- 
ing a safe barbor. 3. A mass of solid work between the 
windows of a room. 

PIER GLASS, n. A glase which hangs against a pier, be- 
tween windows. 

* PIERCE, (pers, or péérs) v.t. (Fr. percer.] 1. To thrust 
intu with a pointed instrument. 2. To penetrate, Ww en- 
ter; to force a way into. 3. To penetrate the heart dceep- 
ly ; to tonch the passions ; to excite or affect the pas- 
sions. | Tim. vi. 4. To dive or penetrate into, as a vee ret 
or purpose, 

* PIERCE, (pers, or pécrs) v.i. 1. To enter, as a pointed 
instrument, 2. To penctrate; to force a way into or 
through any thing. 3. ‘To enter; to dive or penetrate, as 
into na secret. 4. To affect decply. 

*PIERCE/A- BLE, (persa-bl, or péérea-bl) 4. That may 
be pierced, i 

* n i es yp. Penetrated ; entered by force; trane 

ved, 

* PILER'CER, (pers er, or peécrver) n. 1. An instrument thas 
pines: penetrates or bores. 2. One that pierces or pes- 

orates, 


Single ; separate ; made of parts os 


1. * PIER‘CING, (persiing, or péérving) ppr. 1. Penetrating , 
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entering, as a pointed instrument ; making @ Way by forre 
inty another body. 2. Affecting deeply. 3. a. Atfect- 
ing ,; cutting ; keen. 

*PIER‘CING-LY, (pers‘ing-ly, or 
penetrating force or effect ; shar 

*PIERCING-NESS, (persing-nes, or péérs/ing-nes) x. 
The power of piercing or penetrating ; sharpness ; keen- 
ness. Derhum. 

PIET of POT, x. [from pie.] A magpie. 

PrE-TISM, vn. Ex emely strict devotion, or affectation of 
piety. Frey. 

PLE-TIST, ». One of a sect professing great strictness and 
purity of life. Burnet. 

PIE-TY, x. [L. pietas; Fr. pieté.} 1. Piety in principle 
is acompound of veneration or reverence of the Supreme 
Being and love of his character, or veneration accompa- 
nied with love; and piety in practice is the exercise of 
these affections in obedience to his will and devotion to 
his service. 2. Reverence of parents or friends, accom- 
panied with affection and devotion to their honor and 
happiness. 

Pi-E-ZOM'E-TER, ». (Gr. mce2w and perpov.] An instru- 
ment for ascertaining the compressibility of water. Per- 


tre‘ing-ly) ado. With 
y- 


kas. 
PIG, x. [D. big.) 1. The young of swine. 2. An oblong 
mase of unforged iron, lead or other metal. 


Pl, c.e. ora. To bring forth pigs. 

Pl EON, (pid jun) x. (Fr.] A fowl of the genus columba. 
PIG EON-FOOT, n. A plant. Ainsicorta. 
PIVEON-HEARIVED, a. ‘Timid ; easily frightened. Beau- 


ment, 

PIVEON-HGOLE, a. A little apartment or division in a 
case for papers. 

PIGEON-HOLES, wn. An old English game in which balls 
were rolled through little cavities or arches. 

PIVEON-LLV-ERED, a. Mild in temper ; soft; gende. 

PIG/EON-PE A, nr. A plant of the genus cyt.sus, 

PIGGIN, x. (Scot. a milking pail.] A small wooden vessel 
with an erect bandie, used as a dipper. 

PIG HEAD-ED, a. Having a large head , stupid. 

tPIGHT, {pite) pp. (Scot. piykt, or picht; trom pitch.) 
Pitched ; Axed ; deterinined. Shak. 

tPIGHT, v. &. [WV. purarr.] ‘To pierce, Wickliffe. 

PH TEL, ». A little inclosure. [ Local. ] 

*Pl; ME-AN, a. [See Pvomeas.; Very sinall ; like a pigmy. 

PIGMENT, 1». tre pigmentum.) Paint; a preparation 
wed by painters, dyers, &c. to impart colors to budies, 

PIGMY, w. (1t., &p., Port. pigmes ; L. pyrmeus.) A dwarf; 
aperson of very small stature. 

PIG MY, a. Very small in size ; mean ; feeble ; inconsider- 


able. 

Pii-NO-RA/TION, a. [L. pignero.) The act of pledging or 
pawning. 

PIG NU-RA-TIVE, a. Pledging ; pawning. [L. u.] Dict. 

PIG NUT, m. [pig and nut.) The ground-nut ; also, a tree 
and its fruit of the genus juglans. 

PIG@NEY, x. (Sax. ptya, a little girl.] A word of endear- 
mentwa girl. [Little used.| L'udibras. 

PI; TAIL, wn. 1. A cue; the hair of the head tied in the 
form of a pig’s tail. 2. A small roll of tobacco. 

PIG-WIDGEON, » (pig and widycon.) A fairy; a cant 
word for any thing very smal). 

PIKE, x. (This word belongs to a numerous family of 
words expressing something pointed, or a sharp point, or, 
Mrerbs, lo Sax. piic; Fr. myuec, piquer.) 1. A military 
Weapon consisting of a long wooden abaft or staff, witha 
flat steel head pointed; called the spear. 2. A fork used 
in husbandry. J'esser.—3. Among turners, the iron sprigs 
used to fasten any thing to be turned.—4. In ivhthyolugy, 
4 fish of the genus esor. 

PIK Ef, a. Ending in a point; acuminated. Camden. 

PIKE LET, (. A light cake; 2 kind of muffin. Seward?s 

PIKFYLIN, Letters. 

PIKE MAN, ». A soldier armed witha pike. Kuolles. 

PIKESTAFF, an. The staff or shaft ofa pike. Tutler. 

PIK/RO-LITE, n. fan. Gr. mixpos and A:Ous.] A mineral. 

TI LASTER, vn. (It. pilastro; Fr. pilastre.} A squire col- 
umn, sometimes insulated ; but usually pilaster: are set 
withio a wall, projecting only one quarter of their diam- 


eter. 

tPILCH, x. ie pelliecia ; Fr. pelizse.) A furred gown or 
case ; something lined with fur. Sak. 

PILCHARD, nm. [{Ir. pilseir.] A fish resembling the her- 
nng, bat thicker and rounder. 

PLIAHER, x, (Sax. purlece ; Fr. pellice.) 1. A furred gown 
or case; any thing lined with fur. Shak. 2 A fish like 
a herring, much caught in Cornwall. Milton. 

PILF., ». (Sp., It. pila; Fr. pile.) 1. A heap; a mass or 
collection of things in a roundish or elevated form, 2. A 
collection of combustibles for burning a dead body. 3. A 
large building or mass of buildings; an edifice. 4. A 


beap of balls or shot laid in horizontal courses, rising into | 


31 pyrimidical form. 
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PILF, ». (1). paal; Sw., Dan. pil.) 1. A large stake of 
piece of timber, pointed and driven into the earth, & 
One side of a coin; originally, a punch or puncheon used 
in stamping figures on coins, and containing the figures 
to be impressed.—3. In Aeruldry, an ordinary in form of 
& pulnt inverted or a stuke sharpened. 

PILE, n. [D. pyl; Dau., Sw. pil; L. pilum.] The head of 
an arrow. 

PILE, n. [L. pilus.] Properly, a hair; the fibre of wool 
cotton and the like ; the nap, the fine, hairy substance of 
the surface of cloth. 

PILE, v. t. 1. To lay or throw into a heap ; to collect many 
things into a mass. 2. To bring into an aggregate ; to 
accurnulate. 3. To fill with something heaped. 4. To 
fill above the brim or top. 5. To break off the awns of 
threshed barley ; [local. 

PIE-ATE a. [L. ptleus.] Having the form of a cap 

PIL E-A-TED, or cover for the head. 

t PILE’MENT, nx. An accumulation. Hall 

PIL’ER, ». One who piles or forms a heap. 

PILES, n. plu. The hemorrhoids, a disease. 

PILE'WORM, a. A worm found in piles in Holand. 

PILE'WORT, x. A plant of the genus raruncalus. 

PIL:FER, cv. . [W. yspeiiata ; Sp. pelliccar.) To stea) tn 
smal! quantities ; Ww practice petty theft. 

PIL/FER, vc. t. To steal or gain by petty theft; to filch. 

PIL‘FERED, pp. Stolen in smal! parcels. 

PIL/FER-ER, xn. One that piltera. Young. 

PIL FER-ING, ppr. Stealing ; practicing petty thefts. 

PIL/FER-ING, n. Petty thet. Shak. 

PIL‘/FER-ING-LY, adr, With petty theft; filchingly. 

PIL‘FER-Y, ». Petty theft. 1 Aotrange. 

PIL/-GAR-LICK, or PILLED'-GAR-LIEK, x. One who 
has lost his hair by disease ; a puor, forsaken wretch. Ste 
tens, 

PILIGRIM, 2. [45. pileer; Fr. pelerin.) 1. A wanderer ;a 
traveler ; one that travels toa distance from his own coun- 
try to visit a holy place, or w pay his devotion to the re- 
mains of dead saints.—2. In Scripture, one that has only 
a temporary residence on earth. fed. xi. 

t PILGRIM, 0. a. To wander or ramble. Gre. 

PILGRI M-AGE, nol, A dong journey, particularly a journey 
to some place deemed sacred and venerable, in order to 
pay devotion to the relics of some deceased saint.—2. In 
Scripture, the journey of human life. Gen. xvii. 3. Time 
irksomely spent. Sauk, 

t PIL’/GRIM-IZE, v. i. ‘To wander about as a pilgrim. 

PILL, vn. {L. pila, pilula.) 1. In pharmacy, a medicine in 
the form of a little ball, to be swallowed whole. 2. Any 
thing nauseous. Young. 

PILL, v. ¢. (Fr. pilfer.]) To rob; to plunder; to pillage 
that is, to peel, to strip. 

PILL, v.i. 1. To be pected ; to come off in flakes. Dryden 
2. Torob; see Pegx. 

PILL'AGE, ». [Fr.] 1. Plander; spoil; that which te 
taken from another by open force, particular!y and chiefly, 
from enemies in war. 2. The act of plundering.—3. In 
architecture, a square pillar behind a column to bear up 
the arches. 

PILL/AGE, +. ¢. Tostrip of money or goods by open vio 
lence ; to plunder ; to spoil. 

PILL:AGED, pp. Plundered by open force. 

PILL'A-GER, ». One that plunders by open violence. 

PILL‘A-GING pr. Plundering ; stripping. 

PIL‘LAR, n. ify. pilier ; Sp., Port. pilar.] 1. A kind of 
irregular column, round and insulated, but deviating from 
the proportions of a just column. 2. A supporter ; that 
which sustains or upholds ; that on which some super 
structure reste, 3, A Incnument raised to commemorate 
any person or remarkable transaction. 4. Something re 
sembling a pillar, Gen. xix. 5. Foundation; support 
Job ix.—G. In ships, a square or round titnber fixed per- 
pendicularly under the middle of the beams for supporting 
the decks.—7. [n the maneye, the centre of the volta, 
ring or manege-ground, around which a horse turns. 


PIL LARED, a. 1. Supported by pillars. filton. 2. Having 
the form ofa pillar. Z’homson, 

t PILI/ER, a. One that pills ot plunders. Chaucer. 

t PILLIER-Y, ». Plunder; pillage ; rapine. Hulvet. 

PILLAION, (pityun) ov. (lr. pilin.) 1. A cushion for a wo 
man to ride on behind a person on horseback. 2. A pad ; 
a pannel ; a low saddle. 3. The pad of a saddle that reste 
on the horse’s back. 

PIL/E-RIED, a. Put in a piflory. 

PIL/LO-RY, a. [Iv. pilori, ptoluir; Fr. pilori.}) A freme of 
wood erected on posts, with movable boards and holes, 
through which are put the head and hands of a criminal 
for punishment. 

PILILO-RY, o. t. To punish with the pillory. 

PIL'LOW, ». (Sax. pile, or pyle.) f. A long cushion to 8p 

rt the head of a person when reposing on a bed , a sack 
or case filled with feathers, down or other soft materi:ul.— 
2. Ina ship, the block on which the inner end of a bow- 
sprit is supported. 
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trilvGawW, e. & ‘Vo vest or lay on for support. Milton. 

PiLILOW-BIE, (a. ‘The case or sack of a pillow which 

Pils LOW-CADSE, contains the feathers. 

PiL LOWED, pp. uf e. Suppurted by a pillow. 

PILA;LOW-ING, ppr. Restuug or laying ona pulow. 
1-LOSE! . 

7 viii a, [1.. pilosus.) Hairy 

PI-LOS-TY, ». Hairiness. Bacon. 

PILOT, a, [ fr. pilute.| 1. One whose office or occupation 
ix to steer ships, particularly along a cvast, or intoand out 
of a harbor, bay or river, Where navigation is dangerous. 
2. A guide ; a director of the course of anuther person. 

PI'LOT, wv. ¢. To direct the course of a ship in any place 
where navigation is dangerous, 

PI'LOT-AGE, a. 1. The compensation made or allowed to 
one who directs the course uf a sbip. 2. The pilot’s skill ; 

es Ralegh. 

PTLOT-FISH, nu. A fieb, a specios of gusterosteus. 

PI LOT-LING, ppr. Steering ; as a ship in dangerous naviga- 
tion. 

PI LOT-ING, x The act of steering a ship. 

Tt? 4 v 

! Berane. { n. Pitotage ; skill in piloting. 

PILOUS, a. [L. pvosus.} 1. Hairy ; abounding with hair. 
Robinsun. “ousisting of hair. 

PILISER, nw. The mou or fly dat runs into a flame. 

PIM'E-LITE, a. [Gr. mepedAn and AcBos.] A terrene sub- 
stance of an apple-green color. 

PIMENT, xn. Wine with a ainixture of spice or honey. 

PI-MEN'PO, a. (Sp. punicuta.] Jamaica pepper, popularly 
called udlspice. Lcye. 

PIMP, n. A man who provides gratifications for the lust of 
others 3 @ procurer. a pander, tddison, 

PIMI’, v. i. Tu pander, to procure lewd women for the 

atification of others. 

PIMPER-NEL, or PIM PI-NEL, a. [L. pimpinella; Fr. 
punprenele.| The name of several plants. Lee. 

PIM PIL-LO, a. .N plant of the genus cactus. 

PIM-PI-NBL LA, a. A genus of plants. 

PIMP'ING, ppr. Pandering ; procuring lewd women for 
others. 

PIMP-ING, a. Little ; petty. Sksuner. 

PIMPLE, a. (Sax. prapel.) A smiall pustule on the face or 
other part of the body, usually a red pustule. 

PIM/PLED, a. Having red pustules on the skin; fall of 
pimples. 

PIMP‘LIKE, a. Like a piinp; vile; infamous ; mean. 

PIN, ». (W. pin.) 1. A sniall pointed instrumeut made of 
brass wire and headed ; used chietiy by females for fust- 
ening their clothes. 2. A piece of wood or metal sharp- 
ened or pointed, used to fasten together boards, plank or 
other timber, 3. A thing of litte value. 4. A linchpin. 
5. The central part. 6. A peg used in musical instru- 
ments in straining and relaxing the strings. 7. A Dole or 
strain; (vulyar.] 38. A borny induration of the mein- 
branes of the eye. 9. A cylindrical roller made of woud. 
10. A noxious humor ina hawk’s foot. Ll. ‘Phe pia of a 
block ia the axis uf the sheave. 

PIN, co. €. (W. jnaiaic.] 1. ‘To fasten with a pin or with 
pins of any kind. 2. To fasten; to make fast; or to join 
and fasten together. 3. Tu incluse ; w confine ; [see Pen 
and Pounp.J /aoser. 

PI-NASITER, uw. [1 Sec Pine.) The wild pine. 

PIN CASE, a. A case for holding pins. 

PIN'CERS, Ju. An instrument for drawing nails from 

PINCHVERS, | boards and the like, or for griping things 
to be held fast. 

PINCH, c.t. (Fr. pineer.] 1. To press hard or squeeze be- 
tween the ends of the fingers, the teeth, claws, or with 
an instrument, dc. 2. ‘To squeeze or compress betwecn 
any twu bard bodies. 3. Tu squeeze the tlesh till it is 
pained or livid. 4. ‘To gripe ; to straiten ; to oppress with 
want. 5. To pain by cunstriction ; to distress. 6. ‘To 
press; to straiten by dithculties. 7. To press hard; to 
try thoroughly. 

PINCH, vo. 1. I. To act with pressing force ; to bear hard ; 
to be puzzling. 2. To spare ; to be straitened ; to be covet- 


ous. 

PINCH, ». 1. A close compression with the ends of the fin- 
gers. 2. Agripe; apang. 3. Distress intlicted or suffer- 
ed; pressure ; oppression. 4. Straits ; difficulty ; time of 
distress from want. 

PINCH'BECK, n (said to be from the name of the inventor. ] 
An alloy of copper; a mixture of copper and zink, con- 
sisting of three or four parts of copper with one of zink. 

PINCH foe He or that which pinches. 

NCHIFIS ‘ 

o NCHIPEN-NY, n. A miser; a niggard. 

PIN‘€L;SH-ION, (pin-kush'un) 2. A smal) ease stuffed with 
some soft material, in which females stick pins for safety 
and preservauion. 

PIN-DAKUE, a. After the style and manner of Pindar. 

PIN-DAR'TE, mn. An ode in imitation of the odes of Pindar ; 
an irregular ode. Addison. 
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PIN'DUST, n. Small particles of metal made by puuning 
pins, Digby. 

PINK, n. (Fr. pin; Sp., It. pino; L. pinus ] A tree of the 
fenus perus, of many species. 

PINE, c.t. (Sax. pinan.} 1. To languish; to Juse flesh or 
wear away sider any distress ur anxiety of mind; to 
grow lean. 2. To languish with desire; to waste away 
with longing for someting. 

PINE, vc. t. 1. To wear out; to make to languish. Dryden. 
2. ‘To grieve fur ; to bemoan in silence. -Mitun,. 

t PINE, x. (Sax. mn; D. pyn.]) Wo; want; penury ; mis 
ery. Spenser. See Pain. 

PINE!-BAR-RENS, wn. A term applied, in the Southern 
States, to tracts of level country covered with pine trees. 
Puk. Woe. 

PIN'E-AL, a. [Fr. pineale.}] The pineel gland ie a part of 
the brain, about the bigness of a pea, situated in the third 
ventricle ; so called from its shape. 

PINE -AP-PLE, a. The ananas, so called frum its rwsem- 
blance to Ube cone of the pine tree. Lecke. 

PENE’F UL, a. Full of wo. Hall. 

IN‘ER-Y, a. A place where pine-apples are raised, 
PIN'-FEATH-ER, 2 A smwali or short feather. 
PIN!I-FEATH-ERED, a. Having the feathers only begn- 

ning to shoot; not fully hedged. L'ryden. 

PIN‘ FOLD, a. [pin, or goes and feld.| <A place in which 
beasts are confined. We now call it a pusad. 

t PIN‘GLE, wn. A small close. dinsicurth. 

TPIN'GUID, @. (L. paxguis.) Fat; unctuous. 

PIN'HOLE, x. A small hule made by the punctare or pcz- 
foration of a pin ; a very small aperture. 

PIN'UNG, pyr. Languishing ; wasting away. 

PINION, (pinfyun) a. (Fr. pogaen.) bo The joint of a hiwl'e 
wing, remotest from the body. &. A feather, a quilh, o. 
A wing. 4. “Fhe tooth of a smaller wheel, answennug w 
that of a larger. 5. Fetters or bands fur Uhe artim. 

PINION, (pinfyun) er. J. "Po bind or contine the wings 
2. To contine by binding the wings. 4. To cut oil tie 
first joint of the wing. &. To bind ur confine Use aria oer 
arms t the body. 5. To confine ; to shackle , to chai. 
6. To bind ; W& fasten tu. 

PIN LONED, pp. 1. Contined by the wings ; shackled. -. 
c. Furnished with wings. Jirideu. 

tPINGON ISD, a. A winged anunal; a fowl Lrown, 

PEN-I-ROMLO, a. A bird reseanbling the sandpiper, 

PIN'TPE, n. (from Pan, wa mine in ore -\ ininerai. 

PINK, a. (W. perc.) 1. Aneye, or asmalleye , bet acc 
divused, except tn compusition, 2. A plant and flower. 
3. A color used by painters ; from the colar of the duwer, 
4. Any thing supremely excellent. 5. (Fr. ma jec, bb 
piek.} A slip with a very narrow stern. 6. A fish, ue 
Ininnow. 

PINK, rot. 1. To work in eyelet-holes; to perce witb 
sriall holes, 2. To stab, lo pierce. otddison, 

t PINK, ri. [D. pinken.y To wink. L°/ strange. 

PINK-EVED, a. Having small eyes. flollard. 

PINK’)-NEE-DLE, a. A shepherd’s bodkin. Skericoud. 

PINK/-STERNED, a. Having a very narrow stern, as ® 
ship. Mar. Diet. 

PIN'-MA-KER, 2. One whose occupation is to make pins. 

PINI-MON-EY, ». A sum of money allowed ar suited Gu a 
wife for her private expenses, Addisun. 

PIN'INACE, a. (Sp. pttaca: Fr. potasse.} A small vesse} 
navigated with vars and sails ; also, a boat usually rowed 
with eight vars. 

PIN'INA-CLE, a. (Fr. pinacle ; It. ptnacolo.] 1. A turret, 
ora part of a building clevated above the main building 
Milton, 2. A high spiring point; summit. Cowley. 

PIN NA-€LE, c. ¢. To baud or furnish with pinnacles, 

PIN'INA-CLED, pp. Furnished with pinnacles. 

t PIN‘NAGE, n. Poundage of cattle. Sec Pounp. 

PIN‘'NATE, a, [L. pinnatus.) In botany, @ pennete leaf 

PININA-TED, is a8 species of compound leaf wherein a 
simple peticle hus several leaflets atlached to each side 
of it. 

PIN'NA-TI-FID, a. [L. pinna and fade ] In boteny, feath- 
er-cleft. 

PIN NA-TI-PED, a. [L. pinnae and pes.) Fin-footed ; hav- 
ing the toes bordered by membranes. Latham. 

PINNED, pp. Fastened with pins ; confined. 

PIN‘'NER, nv. 1. One that pins or fastens; ako, a pounder of 
eattle, or the pound-keeper. 2. A pin-maker 3. The 
lappet ofa head which flies loose. 

PIN NITE, n. Fossil reincina of the pinna. Jameson. 

PIN'NOtK, na. A small bird, the tomtiu Ainsacorta, 

PIN'INU-LATE, a. A pinnulate leaf is one in which eah 
pinna is subdivided. .Wurtyn. 

PINT, 7. [D. pint; Fr. pints ; Sp. pinta.) Half a quart, of 
four gills.—In medicine, twelve ounces. 

PIN‘TLE, n. A little pin.—In artillery, a long iron butt. 

PINT'LES, wo. plu. In astronomy, the sights of an astrolabe. 

PIUINY, a. Abounding with pine trees. Way. 

PLO NEERS, n. (Fr. pionnier.] 1. In the art ef war, one 


whose business is to march with or before an army, to 
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cepeir the road or clear ft of obstructions. 2. One-tmt goes 
before to rewnove obstructions or prepare the way fur an- 
other, 

Pj'U-NING 


n. The work of pioneers. Spenser. 
ePO.NY, or P 


RIO-NY, ». (Sax. pionie ; L. pevnia.} A plant, 
bearing » beautiful red flowers. 

eTous, a [L. pins; Fr. piewr.] 1. Godly ; reverencing 
and honoring the Supreme Being in heart and in the prac- 
tice of the duties he has enjoined ; religious ; devoted to 
the service of God. 2. Dictated by reverence to God ; 
proceeding from piety. 3. Having due respect and affec- 
tion for parents or other relatives. Pope. 4. Practiced un- 
der the pretense of religion. 

PIWUS-LY, edo. 1. In a pious manner ; with reverence and 
affection for God; religiously. 2. With due regard to 
natural or civil relations. 

PIP, x. (D. pip; Fr. pepie.] 1. A disease of fowls ; a horny 
pellicle that grows on the tip of their tongue. 2. A spot on 
cards. Addison. 

PIP, c.i. [L. pipio: W. pipian: Dan. piper.] Tocry or chirp, 
atachicken ; commonly pronounced prep. Rerle. 

PIPE, n. (Sax. pipe ; W. pid; Fr. pipe.| 1. A wind instrament 
of music, consisting of a long tube of wood or metal. 2. A 
long tube or hollow body. 3. A tuhe of clay with a bow! 
atone end ; used in smoking tobacco. 
voice and respiration. 5. ‘Che key or scund of the vuicc. 
—i. In Ergland,a roll in the exchequer, or the exchequer 
itself. 7. i cask containing two hogsheads, or |) gal- 
fons, used for wine ; or the quantity which it contains, — 
8 {n mining, a pipe is where the ore runs forward end- 
wise in a hole, and does not sink duwowards or in a 
vein. 

PIPE, . i. 1. To play on a pipe, fife, flute or other tnbular 
wind instrument of music. Dryden. Sift. 2. ‘Po havea 
shrili sound ; to whistle. Shak. 

PIPE, r. ¢. To play on a wind instrument. 1 Cur. xiv. 

PIVED, a. Formed with a tube ; tubular. /ecye. 

PIPE/-FISH, x. A fish of the genus syngaath us. 

PIP ER, 2. One who plays on a pipe or wind instrument. 

PIPER-IDGE, ». A shrob, the herders, or barberry. 

PIPER-IN, x. 1. A concretion of volcanic ashes. 2. A pe- 
culiar erystaline substance extracted from black pepper. 

?TPE'-TREE, n. The tilac 

PIPING, ppr. 1. EIAyIne om apipe. 2. @. Weak ; feeble ; 
sickly ; {rulgar.] 3. Very hot; boiling ; from the sound 
of boiling fluids ; (vulgar. 

PLPINTREL n. A species of small bat. 

PIPKIN, ». (dim. of pipe.] A small earthen boiler. 

PIPPIN, n. [D. pippeting.| A kind of apple ; a tart apple. 

PIQU:AN » (pik‘an-sy) x. Sharpness ; pungency ; tart- 
Rew; severity. Barrow. 

PIQUIANT, (pik ant) a. [Fr., from pigucr.] 1. Pricking ; stim- 
wating to the tongue. 2. Sharp; tart; pungent ; severe. 

PRQUIANT-LY, (pik/ant-ly) ade. With sharpness ; tartly. 

PIQUE, (peek) n. (Fr.] 1. An offense taken; u:nal/y, 
slight anger. 2 strong passion. 3. Point; nicety ; 
punctilio. 

PIQUE, (peek) v. t. [Fr. piguer.] 1. To offend ; to nettle ; to 
irritate ; to sting ; to fret; to excite a degree of anger. 2. 

To stimulate ; to excite to action ; to touch withenvy, jeal- 
sed or other passion. 3. With the recipro:al pronoun, to 
pride or value one’s self. 


PIQUE, (peek) v. i.-To cause irritation. Tatirr. 
PIQUED, (peckt) pp. Irritated ; nettled ; offended ex- 
cited 


PIQU-EER’. See Picaemr. 

PIQU-EER/ER, 2. A plunderer; a freebooter. [See Picx- 
Exrner.} Suit. 

PIQUIET. See Picxert. 

PI-QUET), (pe-ket’) n. [Fr] A game at cards. 

PIQU ING, (peeking) ppr. Irritating ; offending ; priding. 

PPRA-CY, x. (Fr. piraterie ; L. piratica.} 1. The act, prac- 

tice or crime of robbing on the high seas; the taking of 
property from others by open violence and without au- 
thority on the sea; a crime that answers to robbery on 
land. 2. The robbing of another by taking his writings. 

PURATE, xn. [It. piraty : L., Sp. pirata.] 1. A robber on 

the high seas. >. An armed ship or vessel which sails 
without a legal commission, for the purpose of plundering 
other vessels indiscriminately on the high seas. 3. A 
bookseller that seizes the copies or writings of uther men 
without permission. 

PIRATE, v. i. To rod on the high seas. Arbuthnot. 

PIRATE, r. t. To take by theft or without right or permis- 
rion, as books or writings. Pope. 

@TRA-TED, pp. Taken by theft or withont right. 

OTRA-TING ppr. 1. Robbing on the high seas; taking 
without right, as a book or writing. 2. a. Undertaken for 
the sake of piracy. 

PI-RATI-CAL, a. (L. piraticus.| 1. Robbing or plunder- 
ing by open violence on the high seas. 2. Consisting in 
piracy ; predatory ; robbing. 3. Practicing literary theft. 

®P1L-RATT-CAL-LY, adc. By piracy. Bryant. 

¥I-ROGUB, or PI-RA’GUA, (pi-rdge’, or pi-raw/gua) n. 
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(Sp. piregea.} 1. A canoe formed cut of the trawk cf a 

tree, or two canves united.—. [n modern asa rein Amen- 

rh . narrow ferry-buat carrying two masts and a lee 
rd. 

en n. A rough gale of wind ; a storm. Filyat. 
ISEA-RY, a. (It. pescheria.) In uw, the right or privilege 
of fishing in another man’s waters. Blickstune. 

PIS-CA'TION, an. [L. piscutiv.] ‘The act >f fishing. 

PIN'CA-TO-R¥, a. [L. piscatorius.] Relating to 
fishing. Addison. 

PIS'CES, a. plu. [L. piscis.] In astronomy, the Fishes, the 
twelfth sign or constellation in the zodiac. 

PIN'CINE, a. [L. pisets.] Pertaining to fish or fishes. 

PIS-CLV'O-ROUS, a. [L. piscis and voro.} Feeding or sub. 
sisting on fishes. 

PISII, erclam, A word expressing contempt ; sometimes 
spoken and written pshazec. 

PISH, c.1. To express contempt. Pope. 

PIS-}-FORM, a. (L. piven and forma.] Having the form e° 
a pea. Aucran. 

PIS MIRE, a. (Sw. wyra: Dan. myre ; D. mier .J The in. 
sect called the axé or ¢snusaet. Prwor. Mortimer. 

PISQLITE, a. (Gr. recov and AcBos.] Peastune. 

PIM O-PHALT, 2. Pea-uiaeral or mineral-pea. 

PIss, r,t. [D , G. pissen: Dan. pisver : Fr. pi_zer.) To die 
charge the liquor secreted by the kidneys and lodged in 
the urinary bladder. 

Piss, uv. Urine ; the liquor secreted in the bladder. 

PISSA-BED, nv. The vulgar name of a yellow flower. 

PISSA-SPHALT, xn. (Gr. xioca and acdarros; Sp. pisa- 
eae Karth-pitch ; pitch mixed with bitumen. 

PISS BURNT, a. Stained with urine. 

Piss, or PISTE, 1. [Fr. piste.] The track or foet-print of a 
horseman on the grownd he goes over. 

PIRTA CHINO, ». [Fr. pistuche ; It. pistacchio.] The nut ef 
the pistacia terehiathus, or turpentine tree. 

PIS'PA-CITE, or PISSPA-ZITE, See Eptpotsr. 

PIS-TA-REEN!, n. A silver coin of the value of 17 or 18 
cents, or Yd. sterling. P 

PIS’THL, «. [L. pextifam.] Tn aie A the pointal, an organ 
of femate flowers adhering to the truit for the reception of 
the pollen. 

PIS-TIL-LA‘CEOUS, a. Growing on the germ or seed-bud 
ofa flower. Barton. 

PIS TIL-LATE, a. Having or sinha Ste a pieci. 

PIS-TIL-LA'TION, x. [L. pisteliam.] The act of pounding 
in a mortar. [ /ittle used. } 

PIS-TIL-LIF'ER-OUS, a. [piatil, and L. ferv.) Having a 
pistil without stamens ; as a female flower. 

PIS/POL, 2. [Fr. pixtole, pistulet.] A sinall fire-arm. 

PIS'TOL, vc. t. [Fr. pistoler.] To shoot with a pistol. 

PIS-TOLEY, n. tre] A gold coin of Spain, but current in 
the neighboring countries. 

PISTO-LET, 2. [Fr.] A little pistol. 

PISTON, uw. (Fr., Sp. piston.) A short cylinder of metal 
or other solid substance, used in pumps and other engines 
or machines for various purposes. 

PIT, u. (Sax. pit, or put slr. pit.] 1. An artificial cavity made 
in the earth by digging ; a deep hole in the enrth. 2. A 
deep place; an abyss; profundity. 3. The . Ps. 
xxviii. 4. The area for grr baat 5. The middle 
part of a theatre. 6. The hollow of the body at the 
stomach. 7. The ‘avity under the shoulder ; as, the arm- 
pit. &. A dint m. te by impression on a soft substance, 
as by the finger, 4c 9. A little hollow in the flesh, made 
by a pustule, as in th smali-pox. 10. A hotlow place in 
the earth excavated for catching wild beasts. 1]. Great 
distresa and misery, temporal, spiritual or eternal. Ps. x. 
12, Hell; ag. the bottomless put. Rev. xx. 

PIT, r,t. 1. To indent; to press into hollows. 2. Te mark 
with little hollows. 3. To set in competition, as is coin 
hat. .Wadixen, 

PIT-A-HA'VA, n. A shrub of California. Encyc. 

PIT: A-PAT, adr. In a flutter ; with palpitation or quick 
succession of beats ; as, his heart went pitapat. 

PIT‘A-PAT, n. A light quick step. Dryden. 

PLTCH, n. (Sax. pic: D. pik: G. pech.] 1. A thick tenacious 
substance, the auice of a species of pine or fir called ahies 

icea, obtained by incision from the bark of the tree. 2. 
e resin of pine, or turpentine, inspiseated ; used in 
calking ships and paying the sides and bottom. 

PITCH, 7. [W. pie.) 1. Literally, a point; hence, any point 
or degree of elevation. 2. Highestrise. 2. Size; stature. 
4. Vegree; rate. 5. The point where a declivity begius, 
or the declivity itself; descent; slope. 6. ‘The degree of 
descent or declivity. 7. A descent; a fall; a thrusting 


er lo 


down. & ‘egree of elevation of the key-note of a tune 
or of any not ; ; 
PITCH, 2: t. {1 rmerly pight; W. piciae ; D. pthken i G 


pichen.] 1. To cnrow or thrust, and, primarily, to thrust a 
long or pointed object ; hence, to fix; to plant: to set. 2. 
To throw at a point. 3. To throw headlong. 4. To 
throw with a fork. 5. To reguinte or set the key-«te of 
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and stern of a ship passing over waves. 7. ‘Tv dow or 
fall precipitously, as a river. 

PITCHED, pp. Set ; planted ; fixed ; thrown beadicng ; set 
in array ; smeared with pitch. 

PI''CiveR, n. (Arm. picher.) 1. An earthern vessel with a 
spout for pouring out liquors. 2. Au instrument for 
piercing the round. : 

PITCH'-PAR-THING, a. A play in which copper coin is 
pitched into a hole ; called also chuck-sartiing. 

PITCIVFORK, n. (W. pecforg.) A fork or farming utensil 
used in throwing hay or sheaves of grain. 

PITCH LNESS, w% Blackness ; darkness. {Little used.] 

PITCH/ING, ppr. 1. Setting ; planting or hxing ; throwing 
headlong ; plunging ; daubing with pitch; setting, as a 
tune. 2. a. Dechvous ; descending ; sloping ; as a hill. 

PITCIPLsG, n. In narigation, the rising and falling of the 
head and stern of a ship, a9 she moves over waves. 

PITCH -ORE, a. Pitch-blend, an ore of uranium. 

PITCH PIPE, nx. An instrument used by choristers in reg- 
ulating the pitch or elevation of the key. 

PITCH -STONE, na. A mineral. Cleareland. 

PITCH Y, a. 1. Partaking of the qualities of pitch; like 

pitch. 2. Smeared with pitch. J. Black ; dark ; dismal. 

PIL-COAL, vn. Fossil coal; coal dug from the earth. 

® PLT'E-OUS, a. 1. Sorrowful ; mourntul ; that may excite 
pity. 2. Wretched ; miserable, deserving compassion. 
3. Compassionate ; affected by pity. 4. Pitiful; paltry ; 


OF. 

*PpiT'E-OUS-LY, adc. }. Ina piteous manner ; with com- 

assion. Stak, 2. Sorrowfully ; mourntully. 

* PIT F-OUS-NESS, a. 1. Sorrowfulness. 2. Tenderness ; 
compassion. 

PITFALL, « A pit slightly covered for concealment, and 
intended to catch wild beasts or men. 

PITFALL, v. t. To lead into a pitfall. AMi/ton. 

PIT'-PISH, n. A small tish of the Indian seas, 

PITH, w. (Sax. pitha.}] 1. The soft, spungy substance in the 
centre of plants and trees. fucun.—2. In animals, the 
spinal marrow. 3. Strengthor force. 4. Energy ; cogen- 
cy ; concentrated force ; closeness and vigor uf thought 
and style. 5. Condensed substance or matter; quintes- 
sence. 6. Weight; moment, iniportance. 

PITHA-LY, adc. With strength, with close or concentrat- 
ed force ; cogently , with energy. 

PITIN-NESS, a. Strength; concentrated force. 

PITIIT LESs, a. 1. Destitute of pith ; wantng strength. 2. 
Wanting cogency or concentrated force 
PINHOLE, a. A mark made by disease. Reaumont, 
ITH'Y, a. 1. Consisting of pth ; containing pith ; abound- 
ing with pith. 2. Containing canecutated: furce ; furci- 
ble ; energetic. 3. Uttering energetic words or expres- 
sions. 

PJ'J"1-A-BLE, a. (Fr. piteyahie.) Deserving pity ; worthy 
ol com ion , miserable. .dtterhurn, 

PIT'1-A-BLE-NESS, nx. State of deserving compassion, 

PITTED, pp. Compassionated. 

PIT’! Y, adr. In u situation to be pitied. Feltham. 
ITN-FUL, a. 1. Full of pity , tender; compassionate. | Pet. 
fii. 2. Miserable ; moving compassion, Shak, 3. ‘To be 
pitied for ita littleness or meanness ; paltry ; contemptible ; 
despicable. Shak. 4. Very small; insignificant. 

PIT'1-FUL-LYV, ade. 1. With pity ; compassionately. 2. 
In a manner to excite pity. 5. Contemptibly ; with 
meanness. 

PIT'I-FUJL-NESS, n. 1. Tenderness of heart that disposes 
to pity ; mercy ; compassion. 2. Contemnptibleness. 

PIT'!-ILESS, a. 1. Destitute of pity ; hard-hearted. 2. Ex- 
citing no pity. 

PIT'-LESS-LY, ade. Without mercy or compassion. 

PITI-LESS-NESS, a. Unmercifulness ; insensibility to the 
distresses of others. 

PIT'MAN, a. The man that stands in a pit when sawing 
timber with another man who stands above. 

PITY-SAW, a. A large saw used in dividing timber. 

PIIVTANCE, an. [Fr. pitance.] 1. An allowance of meat in 
amonastery. 2. A very small portion allowed or assigned. 
< A very small quantity. 

Pi-TO'l-TA-RY, a. [L. pituica.) That secretes phiegm or 
mucus. Parr, 

PIT'U-ITE, n. [Fr., from L. pitwita.) Mucus. 

PI-TO [-TOUS, a. [L. pitustusus.} Consisting of mucus, or 
resembling it in qualities. 

PIi'Y, x. (Fr. petié : It. preted.) 1. The feeling or suffering 
of one person, excited by the distresres of another ; sym- 
puby with the grief or misery of another ; compassion or 
ellow suffering. 2. The ground or subject of pity ; cause 
of grief; thing t: be regretted. , 
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s tune in muate. 6. To set in array ; to marshal or ar- ), PIT'Y, ov. ¢. [Fr. pitoyer.| To feel pain or grief for one in 

range in order ; used chietly in the participle ; as a pitched distress; to have sympathy for; tu compassiunate ; wo 

battle. 7. (from puch.) ‘Vo smear or pay over with pitch, have tender feelings for one, excited by his unbappi- 
@CVVCH, vt. J. To light; to settle to come to rest froin Hess. 

flight 2. ‘To fall headlong. 3. Lu plunge. 4. ‘To fall; |} Pil Y,c. i. To be compassionate . to exervize pity. 

tu fix choice. 5. Tu tix « tent or temporary habitation ; || PI vor, n. [Fr.) A pinun which any thing turns. Dryden 

to encamp.—6. In rarigution, to rise and fall, as the head PEX, ». [L. pyze.) 1. A little boa of chestin whech the con 


secrated hust is kept in Roman Catholic couutnes. 2 A 
box used fur the tnal of gold and silver coin. 

PIZ'ZLE, nx. (D. pees.) In certain quadrupeds, the part 
Which is official to generation and the dischasge of urine. 

PLA-CA-BILI-TY, or * PLAC A-BLE-NESS, wn. The quat 
ity of being appeasable , suscepubility of being pacined. 

*PLACA-BLE, a. oe placavue; Sp. placable; L. placa- 
bilts.) That may appewed or pacified; appeasable , 
admitting its passions or irritations to be allayed ; willing 
to forgive. 

PLA CALRD!, x. (Fr. plucard; Sp. placarte.] Preperly,a 
written or printed paper posted in. 4 public place. [tseems 
to have been formerly the name of an edict, procia 
MmutionN or manifesto issued by authority. It is mow ap 
advertisement, or a libel, or @ paper intended to censure 
public or private charactens or public measures, posted ip 
a public place. 

PLA-€ARD, cv. t. To notify publicly ; in collogeael len- 
ypuasre, lo post. 

PLA-CART', x. The same as plucard. 

PLA'EATE, cv. t. [L. pluce.] ‘To appease or pacify 5 to con- 
cilinte. Furbes. 

PLACKH, x. (Fr.; Sp. plaza.] 1. A particular portion of 
space of indefinite extent. 2. Any portion of space, as 
distinct from space in general. 3. } existence. 4 
Separate room or apartment. 5. Seat; residence ; ma 
sion. 6. A portion or passage of writing of of a book. 7, 
Point or degree in order of proceeding. 5. Rank ; order of 
priority, diguity or importance. 9. Office, ermployment; 
oilicial station. 10. Ground ; room. 1). Station in hfe; 
calling ; occupation ; condition. 12. Acity ; atouwn; @ 
village.—13. In mauitary affairs, a fortined town or post ; 
a fortress ; a furt; as, a strong place. 14. A country. a 
kingdom. 15, Space in general. 16. Room, stead; with 
the sense of substitution, $17. Room, kind reception. 

Tv take place. t. To come; to happen ; to come into actual 
existence or operation. 2. Tu take the precedence of 
priority. Lockr.—7T'v take the place, to occupy the place 
or station of another.— 7'o ure place. 1. To have a sta- 
tion, room or seat. 2. To have actual existence.— To 
gice place. 1. To make room or way. 2. To give room, 
to give advantage ; to yield to the influence of , to listen 
to. 3. To give way ; to yield to and suffer to pass awny. 
—lhgh place, in Scripture, a mount on which sacrifices 
were offered. 

PLACH, v.t. (Fr. placer.] }. To put or set in @ particular 
part of space, or in a particular part of the earth, or in 
something on its surface ; to locate. 2. To appoint, set, 
induct of establish in an otfice. 3. To put or set in an 
ae gee rank, state or condition. 4. Tu set; to fix. 

o put; toinvest. 6. To put out at interest ; to lend. 
PLACED, pp. Set; fixed ; located ; established. 
PLACEEM 

ment, 

PLA-CEN'TA, a. [L.] 1. In anatemy, the substance that 
connects the fetus to the womb, a soft roundish mass or 
cake by which the circulation bs carried on between the 
parent and the fetus. 2. The part of a plant or fruit to 
which the seeds are attached. 

PLA-CEN'TAL, a. Pertaining to the placenta. 

PLA-CEN-TA‘TION, n. In botany, the disposition of the 
elem or lobes in the vegetation or germination of 
BCCUR, 

PLA‘CER, x. One who places, locates or sets. 

PLACID, a. ({L. placidus.} 1. Gentle ; quiet; undisturbed ; 
equable, 2. Serene; mild; unruffied, indicating peace 
of mind. 3. Calm; tranquil; serene; not stormy. 4 
Calm ; quiet ; unrofiled. 

PLAC'ID-LY, adr. Mildly ; calmly; quietly ; without dis- 
turbance or passion. 

PLAC ID-NESS, ) x. 1. Calmneas ; quiet ; tranquillity ; un- 

PLA-CIDI-TY, § muffled state. 2. Mildnees ,; genueness; 
sweetness of disposition. 

tPLAC'IT, n. [L. placitum.] A decree or determination. 
Glaarille. 

PLACM-TO-RY, a. Relating to the act or form of pleading 
in courts of law. Claytun’s Reports. 

PLA€K ET, n. [Fr. plaquer.] A peiticoat. 

“PLA GI-A-RISM, n. [from plagiary.}] The act of purioining 
another man’s literary works, or introducing pasxages 
from another man’s writings and putting them off as one's 

own ; liternry theft. 

*PLAGI-A-RIST, n. One that purioins the writings of 
another and puts them off as his own. 

*PLA'GI-A-RY, n. [L. plagium.] 1. A thiet in literature; 
one that purloins another’s writings and offers them to the 
public as his own. 2. The crime of literary theft ; [obs. | 


AN, n. One Uthat bas an othve under @ govern- 
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*PLA‘GI-A-RY, a. 1. Stealing nen ; kidnapping ; (obs.) 2. 
Practicing literary theft. Jfudl. 

@LAGUE, (plag) a. ey plaga, or llaga ; G., Dan. plage ; 
L. plaga.) 1. Any thing troublesome or vexatious. 2. An 
acute, malignant and contagious disease. 3. A state of 
misery. 4. Any great natural evil or calamity. 

PLAGLE, (plag) cv. ¢. [Sp. plagar ; Dan. player.} 1. Toin- 
fest with disease, calamity or natural evil of any kind. 
2. To vex ; to tease ; ww harass ; to trouble ; to embarrass. 

PLAGUE'FYL, a. Abounding with plagues ; infected with 

agues. 

PLAGU'-LY, ade. Vexatiously ; in a manner to vex 
harass or erobarrass ; greatly ; horribly. [(/n vulgar use.| 
Swift. 

PLAGU'Y, ery a. Vexatious ; troublesome ; torment. 
ing. {WValgar. 

PLAICE, or PLAISE, x. [Fr. plie ; Sp. plutij:.) A fish. 

PLAICE’ MOUTH, a. A wry mouth. 3. Jonson 

PLAID, or PLAD, a. (qu. W. pled.’ A striped or variegat- 
ed cloth worn by the flighlanders ir Scotland. 

PLAIN, 2. (Fr. plain; It. prsso, Sp. afaso, ‘lane; Port. 
piano; from Ly. planus.) !. Smooth, even. level, flat; 
without elevations and depressions ; nut rough. 2. Open; 
clear. 3. Void of ornainent; simple. ‘2 Artless; sim 
ple ; unlearned ; without disguise, cunning or nffeetation 4 
without refinement. 5. Artiess; simple; uvatteeted 5 an- 
embellished. ¢. Honestly undisguised 5 open; frank ; 
sincere; unreserved. 7. Mere; bare. ~. tivident to the 
understanding ; clear; manifest; uot obscure. {. Nat 
much varied by modulations. 10. Not figh seasoned , 
net rich; not luxuriously dressed. If. Not: ornamented 
with figures. 12. Not dyed. 13. Not ditlicult; not eim- 
barrassing. 14. Easily seen or discovered ; not obscure 
or ditiicult to be found. 

PLAIN, ado. 1. Not obscurely ; in a manner to be easily 
understood. 2 Distinctly ; articulately. 32. With sim- 
plicity ; artlessly ; bluntly. 

PLAIN, a. (Ur. cluata; Fr. plaine.] 1. Levelland; usually, 
an open field with an even surface, or a surface litte 
varied by inequalities. 2. Field of battle. 

PLAIN, vo. t. 1. To level; to make plain or cven on the 
surface. Mayrard, 2 Totament  [ebs.] Sprouser. 

*PLALN, vet. (Fr. ploindre.] ‘To lament or wail. 

PLAIN-DEALING, a. Dealing or communicating with 
frankness and sincerity ; honest; open; apexking and 
acting without art. 

PLAIN-DEALIING, x». A speaking or communicating 
with openness and sincerity ; management without art, 
stratagem or disguise 3 sincerity. 

PLAUN-HEART’ED, a. Having a sincere heart ; communi- 
cating without art ; ofa frank disposition. 

PLAIN-HEART'ED-NESS, x. Frankness of disposition ; 
aes Hallyrell. 

{PLAIN ING, x. Complaint. Shak. 

PLAIN’LY, adv. J. With a level surface; {/. u.] 2. With- 
out cunning or disguise. 3. Without ornament or arti- 
ficial embellishment. 4 Frankly; honestly ; sincerely. 
5. In earnest; fairly. 6. In a manner to be easily seen 
or comprehended. 7. Evidently ; clearly ; not obscurely. 

PLAIN‘INESS, n. 1. Levelness ; evenness of surface. 2. 
Want of ornament; want of artificial show. 3. Open- 
neas ; rough, blunt orunrefined frankness. 4. Artlessness ; 
simplicity ; candor. 5. Clearness ; openness ; sincerity. 

PLAIN'!-SQNG, n. The plain, unvaried chant of churches. 

PLAIN'SPOK-EN, a. Speaking with plain, unreserved 
sincerity. Dryden. ; 

PLAINT,n. (Fr. plainte.] 1. Lamentation ; complaint; ax: 
dible expression of sorrow. 2. Complaint ; representa- 
tion made of injury or wrong done.—3. In fac, a private 
memorial tendered toa court, in which the person sets 
forth his cause of action.—4. In la, a@ complaint; a 
formal accusation exhibited by a private person against an 
otfender fur a breach of law ora public offense. Luics of 

-V. York und Conn. : 

PLAINT-FUL, a. Complaining ; expressing sorrow with an 
audible voice. Sdney. 

PLAINTIFF, ) n. [Fr. plainti?.] [In la-r, the person who 

PLAIN TIF, commences a suit before a tribunal, for 
the recovery of a claim ; opposed to defendant, 

PLAIN'TIVE, a. (Fr. plainty.| !. Lamenting ; eomplain- 

ing ; expressive of sorrow. 2. Complaining ; expressing 
sorrow or grief repinits: : 

PLAIN‘ TIV 3-LY, . Ina manner expressive of grief. 

PLAIN*TIVE-NESS, n. The quality or state of expressing 


rief 
PLAINT/LESS a, Without complaint ; unrepining. 
PLAIN'-WORK, nr. Plain needlework, as distinguished 
from embroidery. Pope. 
PLAIT, x. [W. Pieth 1. A fold ; a doubling ; as of cloth. 
9. A brai of hair ; a tress. 
PLAIT, v. ¢. 1. To fold ; to double in narrow streaks. 2. To 
braid ; tointerweave strands. 3. Tocntangle ; to invotve. 
PLAIT’ED, pp. Folded ; braided ; interwoven. 
PLAIT’ER, n. One that plaits or braids. 
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PLA rT‘ING, ppr. Folding ; doubling ; braiding. 

PLAN, a. [Fr., G., D., Dan., Sw., Rusa. plan.) 1. A draught 
or fsrin ; pruperly, the representation of any thing drawn 
on a plare, a3 a map ourchart. 2. A scheme devised; a 

reect. 

PLAN, v. t. 1. To forma draught or representation of any 
Ace work. 2. ‘To scheme; to devise; to form in 

exign. 

PLAN A-RY, a. Pertaining to a plane. Diet. 

PLANCH, v. t. oe) oO plank; to cover with 
planks or boards. Guryes. 

PLANCHED, pp. Covered or made of planks or boards. 

PLANCHIER, a. A floor. Bacon. 

PLANCH-ER, v. ti. To make a floor of wood. Sancroft. 

arth ET, x. (Fr. planckette.} A flat piece of metal or 
coin, Ancye. 

PLANCHUING, n. The laying of floors in a building ; 

a floor of boards or planed Caren: aii 

PLANE, a. on L. planuy. See Prain.] 1. In geometry, 
an even or level surface, like plain in popular language.— 
2 ([n astronumy, an imaginary surface supposed to pass 
through any of the curves described on the celestial 
vs a In joinery, an instrument used in smoothing 

oards. 

PLANE,e. t. To make smooth ; to pa.e off the inequalities 
of the surface of # board or other piec. of wo Al by the use 
of a plane. 2 To free from inequalits-s of surface. 

PLAN‘), pp. Made smooth with a plane ; leveled. 

PLAN ER, an. One why smooths with a plane. Sherwocd, 

PLANET, a. (Fr. planete; L., Sp., Port. plunetu.} A ce- 
lestial body which revolves about the sun or other centre, 
ora b..dy revolving about another planet as its centre. 

PLAN-E-TA'RI-UM, mn. An astronomical machine which 
by the movement of its parts, represents the motions and 
orbits of the planets, 

PLAN E-TA-RY, a. [Fr. planetatre.] 1. Pertaining to the 
planets. 2. Consisting of planets, 3. Under the domia- 
ion or influence of a planet. (Astrology.] 4. Produced 
by planets. Shak, Having e nature of a planet; er- 
ratiec or revolving. 

PLAN/E’'T-Eb, a. Belonging to planets. Young. 

tPLA-NETHU-CAL, a. Pertaining to planets. Brutwn. 

PLANE‘FREE, n. [L. platanus; Fr. plane, platane.] A 
tree of the genus platanus. 

PLAN ET-STRUEK, a, Affected by the influence of plan- 
ets ; blasted. Suckling. 

PLA-NI-FO'LL-OUS, a. (L planus and folium.) In botany 
a plaxifulivus flower is one made up of plain leaves, set 
together in circular rows round the centre. 

PLA-NI-METIRIE, a. Pertaining to the mensuration 

PLA-NI-MET'RLCAL, } of plain surfaces. 

PLA-NIM‘E-TRY, n. [L. planus, and Gr. perpew.] The 
mensuration of plain surfaces. 

PLA-NI-PET’A-LOUS, a. [L. planus, and Gr. weradov.] In 
botany, flat-leated. 

PLAN ISH, c. ¢. ‘To make smooth or plain ; to polish ; used 
by manufacturers. Henry's Chemistry. 

PLAN USUED, pp. Made smooth. 

PLAN ISLLEING, pyr. Making smooth ; polishing. 

PLAN T-SPHERE, a. [L. planus, and sphere.) A sphere 
projected on a plane. 

PLANK, a. ee plunche; W. plane; D. plank; G., Dan. 
plurke.] broad piece of sawed timber, differing from 
a board only in being thicker. 

PLANK, vr. ¢. To cover or lay with planks. 

PLANNED, pp. Devised ; schemed. 

PLAN/NER, 1». One who plans or forms a plan; & projec- 
tor. 

PLAN'‘NING, ppr. Scheming ; devising ; making a plan. 

PLA'NO-€ON'LEAL, a. Plain or tevel on one side, and 
conical on the other. Grew. 

PLA‘'NO-€ON'VEX, a. Plain or flat on one side, and convex 
on the other. Nerrton. 

PLA‘NO-HOR-I-ZUON'‘TAL, a. Having a level borizontal 
surface or position. Lee. 

PLA'NO-SUB'U-LATE, a. Smooth and awl-shaped. 

PLANT, ». (Fr. plante: It. pianta ; L., 8p., Port., Sw. plan- 
ta; J). plant.] 1. A vegetable ; an organic body, having 
the power of propagating itself by seeds. 2. A enpling.—- 
3. It Scripture, a child; a descendant ; the mhabitant of 
a country. Ps. cxliv. 4. The sole of the foot ; [litde uscd. | 

PLANT, c. t. J. To put in the ground and cover, as seed 
for growth. 2. To set in the ground for growth, as a 
young tree or a vegetable with roots. 3. Tu engender ; 
to set the germ of any thing that may increase. 4. ‘To 
set. to fix. 5. To settle ; to fix the firet inhabitants; to 
establish. 6. To farnish with planta ; tolay out and pre- 

re with plants, 7. Toset and direct or point. 8. To 
introduce and establish. 9. To unite to Christ and fix in 
a state of neway edger es matte Be 
N aT orm the act of plan . Pupe. 
PLANTIA-BLE, a. Capable of being planted, Edrcards. 
{ PLANT'AGE, a. L. plantago.) An herb. Shak. 
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PLANT‘AYN, x. [Fr.] A plant of the genus plantago 

PLANT'AIN, nu. (Sp. platano.] A tree of the ge- 

PLANT’ AIN-TREE, nus musa. ; 
PLANT'AL, a. Belen pine tu plants. Glanville. 
LANT-A‘TION, a. (L. pluntatio.} 1. ‘The act of planting 
or setting in the earth for growth. 2. The place planted ; 
applied to ground planted with trees, as an orchard or the 
rke.—_3. in the United States and the West Indies, a culti- 
vated estate ;; a farm. 4. An original settiement in a new 
country ; a town or village planted. B. Trumbull, 5. A 
colony Bacon 6. A first planting ; introduction ; estab- 
lishment. K. Charles. ; 

PLANT’-CANE, n. In the West Indics, the original plants 
of thes cane. i:dwards. ; 

PLANT’ED, pp. 1. Set in the earth for propagation ; set ; 
fixed ; intreduced ; established. 2. Furnished with seeds 
or plants for growth. 3. Furnisbed with the first inhubi- 
tants ; sorted. 4. Filled or furnished with what is new. 

PLA NE-ER, n. 1. One that plants, sets, introduces or 
establishes. 2. One that settles in a new or uncultivated 
territory. 3. One who owns a plantation; used in the 
West Indies and Southern States of America. 4. One that 
introduces and establishes. 

PLANT'ER-SHIP, % ‘The business of a planter. 

PLANT I-CLE, 2. A young plant or plart in embryo, 

PLANTING, ppr Setting in the earth for propagation ; set- 
ting ; settling ; entroducing ; establishing. 

PLANTING, n. The act or operation of setting in the 
ground for propagation, as seeds, trees, shrubs,&c. 

PLANT-LUUSE, n. An insect that infests plants ; a vine- 
fretter ; the puceron. 

PLASH, n. [(D. plas.) 1. A small collection of standing 
water; a puddle. The branch of a tree partly cut or 
lopped and bound to other branches. 

PLASH, v. t. To dabble in water ; usually splash. 

PLASH, v. t. (Fr. plisser.] To interweave branches. In 
Aw England, to splice. 

PLASH'ING, ppr. Cutting and interweaving, as branches in 
a hedge 

PLASH ING, n. The act or operation of cutting and Jopping 
small trees, and interweaving them, as in hedges. 

PLASH’Y, a. Watery ; abounding with puddles. Sandys. 

PLASM, n. (Gr. wAaopa-] A mold or matrix in which any 
thing 13 cast or formed to a particular shape. [Little used.] 

PLAS MA, x. A silicious minera). Ure. 

PLAS-MAT IE, a. Giving shape; having the power 

PLAS-MATI-CAL, of giving form. Mere. 

PLASTER, x. (G. pAaster ; D. plestre; Dan. plaster; Fr. 
platre.] 1. A composition of lime, water and sand, well 
mixed into a kind of paste and used for coating walls and 
partitions of houses.—2. In pharmacy, an external appli- 
cation of a harder consistence than an ointment.— Plaster 
of Paris, a composition of several species of gypsum dug 
near Montmartre, near Puris, in France, used in building 
and in casting busts and statues.—-In popular languaye, 
this name is applied improperly to plamer-stone, or to any 
species of gypsum. 

PLASTER, v. &. 1. To overlay with plaster, ax the parti- 
tions of a house, walls, &c. 2. To cover witha plaster, as 
a wound.—3. In popular languace, to smooth over; to 
cover or conceal defects or irregularities. 

PLAN’TERED, pp. Overlaid with plaster. 

PLAS’ TER-ER, a. 1. One that overlays with plaster. 2. 
One that makes fegures in plaster. Mutton. 

PLAS’TER-ING, ppr. Covering with or Jaying on plaster. 

PLAS'TER-ING, 2. 1. The act or operation of overlaying 
with plaster. 2. The plaster-work of a building ; a cov- 
ering of plaster. 

PLAS TER-STONE, 2. Gypsum, which see. 

PLAN TIE, a. [Gr. tAncrixos.}] Having the power to 

PLAS'TI-CAL, give form or fashion to a tnass of imat- 
ter. Prior. 

PLAS'TIC-I-TY, 2. The quality of giving form or shape to 
tnatter. Encyc. 

PLA=:TRON, n. A piece of lenther stuffed, used by fencers 
to defend the body against pushes. Dryden. 

PLAT, c. t. To weave; to form by texture. Ray. 

tL AT PING : n. Work done by platting or interweaving. 

PLAT, ». [Dan., D. plat; Fr. plat; G. platt.] A small 

iece of ground, usually a portion of flat, even ground. 
LAT, a. Plain ; flat. Chaucer. 

{PLAT adv. 1 Plainly; fatly ; downright. 2. Smoothly ; 
even'y. 

PLA'TANE, n. [L. platanus.) The plane-tree. Milton. 

PLAT’BAND, n. 1. A border of flowers in a garden, along 
a wall or the side of a parterre.—2. In architecture, a flat 
square molding. 3. The lintel of a door or window. 4. 
A list or fillet between the flutings of a column. 

PLATE, x. (D. plact; G. platte; Sw. platt; Dan., D. plat.) 
1. A piece of metal, flat or extended in breadth. 2. Ar- 
mor of plate, composed of bruad pieces. 3. A piece of 
Wrought silver, as a dish or other shallow vessel ; hence, 
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vessels of silver; wrought silver in general. 4. \ amal: 
shallow vessel, made of silver og other metal, or of earth 
glazed and baked, from which provisions are eaten at 
table. 5. The prize given for the best horse in a race.—5 
In architecture, the piece af timber which supports the 
ends of the rafters. 

PLATE, v. t. 1. To cover or overlay with plate or with 
metal; used particularly of silver. 2. To arm with plate 
or metal for defense. 3. To adursn with plate, 4. To beat 
into thin flat pieces or lamens. 

PLAT‘ED, pp. Covered or adorned with plate ; armed with 
plate ; beaten into plates. 

PLAT'EN, x. Among prizters, the flat part of a press by 
which the impression ix made. 

PLATE Y,a. Likea plate ; Hat Gregory. 

PLATFORM, vn. [plat and form.) 1. The sketch of any 
thing horizontally delineated ; the ichnography. 2. A 
place laid out after any model.—3. In the military art, an 
elevation of earth or a floor of wood or stane, on Which 
cannons are mounted to fire on an enemy.—t. In archi- 
tecture, a row of beams or a piece of timber which supports 
the timber-work of a roof, and lying on the top of the 
wall. 5. A kind of terrace or broad smooth open walk 
on the topof a building, as in the oriental houses.—6. In 
ships, the orlop. 7. Any number of planks or other ma. 
terials forming a floor for any purpose. & A plan; a 
scheme ; ground-work. Gacon.—Y In New England, an 
ecclesiastical constitution, or a plan for the government 


of churches. 

*PLA-TINA, ) a. [Sp. Pisiene A metal discovered in 

* PLAT I-NA the mines of Choco, in Peru, nearly 

PLA-TYNUM, of the color of silver, but leas bright, 
und the heaviest of the metals. 

PLAT ING, ppr. Overlaying with plate or with a metal; 
beating into thin lamens. 

PLATING, 2. ‘The art or operation of covering any thing 
with plate or with a metal, particularly of overlaying a 
baser metal with a thin plate of silver. 

PLA-TI-NIF/ER-OUS, a. [plativa and fere.] Producing 
platina ; a8 platiniferuns sand. 

PLA-TONI'I€, a. Pertaining to Plato the philosopher, or to 
his philosophy, his scheol or his opinions.—Pluwwac lore 
is & pure spiritual atfection subsisting between the sexes, 
unmixed with carnal desires,and regarding the mind only 
and its excellencies. 

PLA-TONI-€AL-LY, aur. Afterthe manner of Plato. 

* PLA’TO-NISM, ». The philosophy of Plato, consisting of 
three branches, theology, physics and mathemates. 

*PLA‘TO-NIST, jn. One that adheres to the philosophy 

PLA TO-NIZ-ER, ) of Plato; a follower of Plato. 

PLA TO-NIZE, ov. i. To adopt the philusophy of Plato. 
PLA'‘TO-NIZE, c. t. To explain on the principles of the 
Platonic school, or to accommodate to those principles. 
PLA'TO-NIZED, pp. Accommodated to the philosophy of 

Plato. Finfield. 

PLA’TO-NIZ-ING, ppr. Adopting the principles of Plato ; 
accommodating to the principles of the Platonic school. 
PLAT-OON), a. [Fr. peloton.) A small equare body of scl- 
diery or musketeers, drawn out of a battahon of foot when 
they forin a hollow square, to strengthen the angles ; ura 
ie body acting together, but separate from the main 

ody. 

PLATTER, 2. 1. A Jarge shallow dish for holding the pro- 
vee of a table. 2. One that plats or forms by weaving ; 
AY ¥ 4 LAT. 

PLAT TER-FACED, a. Having a broad face. 

PLAT’ TING, ppr. Weaving ; forming by texture. 

PLAT’ Y-PUB, 2. A quadruped of New Holland. 

PLAUDIT, », [T.. plaudv.} Applause ; praise bestowed. 

PLAU-SI-BILETY, n. Specionsuess ; superficial appear- 
ance of right. swift, 

PLAUST-BLE, a. {L. plausthilis.} 1. That may be ap 
plauded ; that may gain favor or approbation ; bence, 
superficially pleasing ; apparently right; specious ; popu 
lar. 2. Using specious arguments or discourse. 

PLAUS'I-BLE-NE-S, 2. Speciousness ; show of right of 
propriety. Sanderson, 

PLAUS 1-BLY, ado. With fair show; speclouaty; in a 
manner adapted to gain favor or approbation. 

PLAUS IVE, a. 
Plausible. 

PLAY, v. 1. (Sax. pleran, plegian.) 1. To use any exercise 
for pleasure or recreation ; to dy something vet as a task 
or for profit, but foramusement. 2. To sport; Ww frolick ; 
to frisk. 3. To toy; toact with levity. 4 To trifle; to 
act wantonly and thoughtlessly. 5. To do son ething 
fanciful ; to give a fanciful turn to. 6. Tc make sport, ot 
ractice sarcastic merriment. 7. To mock ; to practice 
Musion. 8. To eontend ina game. 9. To practice a 
trick or dece;tion. 10. To perform on an Instrument of 
music. Il. Tu move, or to move with akemate dilatatio. 
and contraction. J2. To operate; toact. 13, To move 
irregularly ; to wanton. I4. To acta part on the stage ; to 
personate a character. 15. To representa standing char- 


1. Applauding ; manifestmg praise. 2 
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acter. 16. To act in any particular character. 17. To 
move in any manner; to move one way and auother. 

PLAY, e.¢ 1. To put in action or motiou. 2. ‘Io use an 
instrument of music. 3. ‘Jo act a spurtive part or charac- 
ter. 4. To actor perform by representing a character. 
5. To act; to perform. 6. To perform, in cuntest for 
amusement or fora prize.—7v play off, to display ; to 
show ; to pat in exercise.— To play on or upun. 1. ‘l'o de- 
ceive; to mock os to trifle with. 2. To givea fauciful 
turn to. 

PLAY,a. 1, Any exercise ar series of actions intended for 
pleasure, amusement or diversion, as cricket or quoit, 
or biindman’s-buff. 2. Amusement; sport;  frolick; 
gambole. 3. Game; gaming ; practice of contending for 
victory, for amusement cr fora prize. 4. Practice in any 
contest, 5. Action; use; employment ; othice. 6. Prac- 
tice ; action ; manner of acting in contest or negotiation. 
7. A dramatic composition ; a comedy or tragedy; a 
govaposition in which characters are represented by dia- 
logue and action. &. Representation or exhibition of a 
comedy or tragedy. 9 Performance on an instrument of 
misic, 10. Motion; movement, regular or irreguiar. 11. 
State of agitation or discussion. 12. Room tor motion. 
13. Liberty of acting ; room for enlargement or display ; 
scope. 

PLAY BILL, x. A printed advertisement of a play, with 
the parts assigned to the actors. 

PLAY’BOOK, a. A book of dramatic compositions. 

PLAY'-DAY, or PLAY'ING-DAY, 2 A day given to play 
or diversion; a day exempt from work. 

AY'DEBT, x. A debt contracted by gaming. Arbuthnot. 
,AYED, pp. Acted ; performed ; put in motion. 

PLAY’ER, 2. 1. One who plays in any game or sport. 2. 
Anidier. 3. An actor of dramatic scenes. 4. A mimic. 
5. One who perfonns on an instrument of music. 6. A 
gamester. 7. One that acts a part in a certain manner. 

PLAY'FEL-LOW, x. A companion in amusements or 
sports. 

PLAYFUL, a. 1. Sportive ; given to levity. 2. Indulging 
Pi ee PERE lay and fere. See F 
LAY F Rn. and fere. See Ferg.) A play-fellow. 

bx Y FUL-LY, we tn a Sportive cone a 

PLAY’ FUL-NESS, n. Sportiveness. 

PLAYWGAME, n. Play of children. Locke. 

PLAV' HOUSE, n. A house appropriated to the exhibition of 
dramatic compositions ; a theatre. Pupe. 

PLAY'MATE, a. A play-fellow ; a companion in diversions 
More. 

rT is aaah te n. Idle amusement. Bacon. 
LAY'‘SOME, a. Playful; wanton. Shelton. 

PLAY'S0 ME-NESS, x. Playfulness ; wantonnesa. 

PLAYTHING, a. A toy; any thing that serves to amuse. 

PLAYWRIGHT, n. A maker of plays. Pupe. 

PLEA, a. [Norm plait, plet, plaid, ple; Fr. plaidoyer.} 1. 
In law, that which is alledged by a party in support of his 
demand ; but in @ more limited and technical sense, the 
answer of the defendant to the plaintiffs declaration and 
demand. 2 A cause in court; a lawsuit, or a criminal 
process. Laws of Mass. 3. That which is alledged in de- 
fense or justification ; an excuse; an apology. 4. Urgent 
gerer or entrealy. 

eae v.t. [Fr. plisser.] To bend ; to interweave. 
EAD, o. i. [Fr. plaider.)] 1. Ina general sense, to argue 
in support of a claim, or in defense against the claim of 
another.—2. In Jaw, to present an answer to the declara- 
tion of a plaintiff. 3. To urge reasons for or against; to 
attempt to persuade one by argument or supplication. 4. 
To supplicate with earnestness. 5, ‘To urge ; to press by 
operating on the passions. 

PLEAD, e. ¢. 1. To discuss, defend and attempt to main- 
tam by arguments or reasons offered tu the tribunal or 
person who has the power of determining. 2. To alledge 
or adduce in , support or vindication. 3. To offer in 
excuse. 4. To alledge and offer in a Jegal plea or defense, 
or for repelliag a demand in law.—5. In Scripture, to 
pieal the cause of the righteous, a8 God, is to vindicate 
them against enemies. 

PLE AL A-BLE, a. That may be plended; that may be 
alledged in proof, defense or vindication. Dryden. 

PLEADED, pp. Offered ox urged in defense ; alledged in 
proof or support. 

PLEAD ER, 2. [Fr. plaideur.] 1. One who argues in a 
eourt of justice. Swift. 2. One that forms pleas or plead- 
ings. 3, One that offers reasons for or aguinst ; one that 
aemptes to maintain by arguments, 

PLEADING, ppr. Offering in defense; supporting by ar- 
guments or reasous ; supplicating. 

PLE.AD‘ING, x. The art of supporting by arguments, or of 
reneoning to persuade. 

PLEAD/LNGS, x. In law, the mutual altercations between 
the plaintiff and defendant, or written statements of the 


ponies in supe of their claims. 
tPLEAS'ANCE, (plezianse) n. (Fr. plaisance.} Gayety ; 
pleasantry ; merriment. Spenser. 
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PLEAS'ANT, (plezant) a. [Fr. plaisant.] 1. aang 
a able ; grateful to the mind or to the senses. 
Cheerful ; enlivening. 3. Gay ; lively ; bumorous ; aport- 
ive. 4. Tritling ; adapted rather to mirth than use. 5. 
Giving pleasure ; gratifying. 

PLEAS AN'T-LY, hia iy adv. 1. In such a manner 
as to please or graufy. 2. Gayly; merrily; in good hu- 
mor. 3. Lightly ; jeaicrously. a 

PLEAS'ANT-NESS, (plezant-nes) #. 1. State of being 
pleasant or agreeable 2. Cheerfulness; gayety; merri- 
ment. 

PLEAS/ANT-RY, (plez/ant-ry) a. [Fr. plaisanterie.| 1. Gay- 
ety ; merriment. 2. Sprightly saying; lively talk ; etfu- 
sion of humor. 

PLEASE, c. t. [Fr. plaire, plaisant ; L. placeo.) 1. To ex- 
cite agreeable sensations or emotions in ; to gratify. Pupe. 
2. ‘Ty satisfy ; to content. 3. ‘Tu prefer ; to have satisfac- 
Hien in; to like; to chovse 

PLEASE, vr. i. 1. To like; to choose; to prefer. 2. To 
condescend ; to comply ; to be pleased ; a word of cere- 
mnuny. 

PLi-A*ED, pp. Gratified : affected with agreeable sensations 
or emotions 

t PLEAS‘ D-LY, ado. In a way to be delighted. Fritium. 

PLEASE MAN, 2. An oftictous person who cvurts favor 
servilely ; a pickthank, Shak. 

PLE \S' ER, a. One that pteases or gratifies ; one that courts 
favor by humaring or flattering compliances or a shuw of 
obedience. 

PLEAS ING, ppr. Gratifying ; exciting agreeable sensations 
or emotion in. 

PLEASING, a. 1: Giving pleasure or satisfaction ; agree- 
able to the senses or tothe mind. 2. Gaining approbation. 

PLEAS ING, x. The act of gratifying. 

PLEAS ING-LY, ade. insuch a manner as to give pleas 
ure. 

PLEASING-NESS, xn. The quality of giving pleasure. 

PLEAS UR-A-BLE, (plezh'ur-a-bl) a. Pleasing; giving 
pleasure ; affording pratification., Bacon, 

PLEAS: UR-A-BLY, ude. With pleasure ; with graufication 
of the senses or the mind. Harns. 

PLEAS UR-A-BLE-Nitss, «. The quality of giving pleas- 


ure. 

PLEASURE, (plezh'ur) o:. (Fr. plaisir.) 1. The gratification 
of the senses or of the mind; agreeable sensations of 
emotions ; the excitement, relish or nappiness produced by 
enjoyment or the expectation of good ; upposed to pain 
2. Sensual or sexual uratineation. 3. Approbation, 4 
What the will dictates or prefers ; will; choice ; purpose , 
intention; command. 5. A favor; that which pleases. 
6. Arbitrary will or choice. 

PLEASURE, (plezttur) r. t. ‘Yo give or efford pleasure to; 
to please ; to gratify. Shak. 

PLEAS/URE-BOAT, n. A boat appropriated to sailing for 
amusement, 

PLEAS URE-€AR-RIAGHE, n. A carriage for pleasure. 

PLEAS‘URE-FUL, a. Pleasant ; agreeable. [L. u.] 1dbot. 

PLEAS'URE-GROUND, xu. Ground laid out in an orna- 
mental manner and appropriated to amusement, 

PLEAS 'UR-IST, 2. A person devoted tw worldly pleasure 

Little used.) Brown. 

PLE-BE/NAN, (ple-bé'yan) a. (It. plebrio; LL. pledetns.] 1. 
Pertaining to the common people ; vulgar. 2. Consisting 
of common people. 

PLE-BEIAN, xn. One of the common people or lower ranks 
of men. (Usually applied bo the commun peuple of ancient 
Rome.] Swift. 

t PLE-BE'TANCE, 2. Tue common people. 

PLECK,n. A place. Cracen dalect. 

PLEDGE, ». [Fr. pleige ; Norm. plegy.] 1. Something put 
in pawn: shat which is deposited with another as secu. 
rity ; 1 pawn. 2. Any thing given or considered as a 
security for the performance of an act. 3. A surety; a 
hostage Dryden —i. In lar, a gage or security, real or 
person il, give’. for the repayment of money.—5. In law, 
bail; suret’ given for the prosecution of a suit, or for the 
appe: rav.ce of a defendant, or for restoring goods taken in 
distress aud replevied. 6. A warrant to secure a person 
from injury in drinking.— Tv put in pledye, to pawn.--7T¢ 
heid in pledye, to keep us security. 

PLEDGE, v.t. [Fr. pleiger.] 1. To deposit in pawn. 2 
To give as a warrant cr security. 3. To secure by 8 
pledge. Shak. 4. To invite to drink by accepting the cup 
or health after another. Johnson. 

PLEDGED, pp. Deposited as security ; given in warrant. 

PLEDG-EE’, 2. The person to whom any thing is pledged 

PLEDG:ER, 2. 1. One that pledges or pawns any thing ; 
one that warrants or secures. 2. One that accepts the in- 
vitation to drink after another, or that secures another by 
drinking. 

PLEUG/‘ER-Y, x. A pledging ; suretiship. Encyc. 
LEDG‘ET, n. in dee be a NL eas ei small, flat tent of 
lint, laid over a wound to imbibe the matter discharged 
and keep it clean. 
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PLEDGING, ppr Depmiting in pawn or as security ; g)v- 
ing warrant he security or safety. 

*PLEWADS, (pléyadz) n. [L. pleiades; Gr. sAaades.] 
Io axtronomy, a cluster of seven stars in the aeck of the 
constellation Taurus. 

PLE NAL, a Full. Beaumont. 

PLE‘NA-K1.LY, ade. Fully , completely. Aylife. 
*PLE'NA-Ri NESS, x. Fullness ; completeness. 
PLEN'AR-TY, a. The state of a benefice when occupied. 
*PLE/NA-RY, a. [L. plenus; Fr. plein; It. plenario.) 

Full; entire ; ag ere bacyc. 

‘ [RLENAR ,n. Decisive procedure. Ayliffe. 

PILEN-[-LO/NA-RY, a. Relating to the full moon. 

t PLEN‘I-LUNE, a. (L. pleniluaium.}] The full moon. B. 


Jonsun. 

PLE-NIPO-TENCE, n. | L. plenus and potentia.}] Fullness 
or corapleteness of power. Milton. 

PLE-NIP'‘O-TENT, a. [L. plenipotens.] Possessing full 
power. Muton. 

PLEN-IP-O-TEN'TIA-RY, x. [Fr. plenipotentiaire.] A per- 
sun invested with full power to transact any business ; 
usual/y, an embassador or envoy to a foreign court fur- 
nished with full power. 

PLEN-IP-O-TEN TLA-RY, a. Containing full power. 
PLUENISH, for replentsh. 

LE/NIST, xn. [L. plenus.] One who maintains that all 
space is full of matter. Boyle. 

PLUNUS-TUDE, a. [L. plenitudo.] 1. Fullness. 2. Reple- 
tion ; animal fullness ; plethora ; redundancy of bluod and 
humors in the animal body. FEncyc. 3. Fullness ; com- 
plete competence. 4. Completeness. 

*PLEN TE-OUS, a. 1. Abundant; copious ; plentiful ; suf- 
licient for every pu 2. Yielding abundance. 3. 
Having an abundance. 4. Possessing in abundance and 
ready to bestow liberally. Ps. Ixxxvi. 

* PLEN’TE-OUS-LY, adc. In abundance ; copiously ; plen- 
tifully. Milton. 

*PLEN! s‘E-OUS-NESS, nx. Abundance; copious supply ; 


plenty. 

PLEN‘TI-FUL, a. 1. Copious; abundant ; adequate to ev- 
ery purpose. 9. Yielding abundant crops ; affording am- 
ple supply ; fruitful 

PLEN‘TI PUL-LY, adv. Copiously ; abundantly ; with am- 
ple supply. Addison. 

PLEN‘TIE-FUL-NESS, nv. The state of being plentiful ; 
abundan-e. 2. The quality of affording full supply. 

PLENTY, a. [(L. plenus.] 1. Abundance ; copiousness ; 
full or adequate supply. 2. Fruittulness ; @ poetic use. 

PLENTY, a. Plentitul ; being in abundance. Goldsnutk. 
Franklin, 

PLENUM, vn. (L.] Fullness of matter in space. 

PLEIO-NASM, n. [L. pleenasmus.] Redundancy of words 
in speaking or writing ; the use of more words to express 
ideas, than are necessary. 

PLFE'O-N ASTE, n. (Gr. ad\covacros.] A mineral. 

PLE-O-NASITIC a. Pertaining to pleonasm ;_par- 

PLL-O NASITLEAL, | taking of pleonasin ; redundant. 

PLE-O NAS'TL€AL-LY, adv. With redundancy of words. 

PLE-ROPH‘O-RY, a. (Gr. xAnpogopia.) Full persuasion or 
contidence. { Little used.) Hall. 

t PLESH, for plash. Spenser. 

PLETIVO-RA, a. (Gr. 2AnOwoa.} In medicine, fullness of 
Inod ; excess of blood ; repletion. Parr. 

P\.4.FU-O-RETU€. The same as p.ethoric. 

PLiTIVO-RIE, a. Having a full habit of body, or the ves- 
sels overcharged with fluids. Arbvthnot. 

PLETH'O-RV See PustHora. 

PLUTH-RON, )n. (Gr. t\cOpov.] A square measure uscd 

PLE'TIURUM, in Greece. 

PLECU'RA, x. [Gr.] In anatomy, a thin membrane which 
covers the inside of the thorax. 

PLE('RI-SY, n. (Gr. wAcuperis ; Fr. pleureste.) An inflam- 
mation of the pleura or membrane that covers the inside 
of the thorax. 

PLEU-RIT IE, da. |}. Pertaining to pleurisy. 2. Dis- 

PLEU-RIT‘L€A eased with pleurisy. 

t PLEV/UN, ». [Old Fr.] A warrant of assurance. 

PLEX I-FORM, a. oF card and form.} In the form of 
net work ; complicated. Quincy. 

PLEX'US, n. [L.] Any union of vessels, nerves or fibres, 
in the form of net-work. Core. 

PLT A-BIL/I-TY, ». The quality of bending or ylelding to 
pressure or force without rupture ; flexibility ; pliableness, 

PLY A-BLE, a. [Fr] 1. Easy to be bent; that readily 
vields to pressure withont rupture ; flexible. 2. Flexible 
in disposition ; readily yielding to moral influence, argu- 
ments, persuasion or discipline. 

PLY A-ALE-NESS, ». Flexibility; the quality of yielding 
to force or to moral influence , pliability. 

PLIANCY, a. 1. Easiness to be bent; ma physical sense. 
2. Readiness to yield to moral influence. 

PLUIANT, a. [Fr] ?. That may be easily bent ; readily 
yielding to force or pressure without breaking ; flexible ; 
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flexile ; lithe ; limber. 2. ‘That may be eadily tormed m 
moulded toa ditferent shape. J. Vasily yrelding to moras 
influence ; gasy to be persuaded ; ductile. 

PLIANT-NESSs, n. Flexibility. Bacon. 

PLI'EA, 2. [L.] The plica pu/onica is a disease of the hair 

liar to Poland and the neighboring countries. 

PLYVCATE a. [L. plicatus.] Plaited , folded like a fan 

PLI€A-TE.),{ Lee. 

PLI-CA‘TION, n. [L. plico.] A folding or fold. 

*PLI€ A-TURE, n. [L. plicatura.] A fold ; a doubling. 

PLIERS, n, plu. [Fr. plier.) An instrument by which any 
smaijl thing is seized and bent. .Wozon. 

PLI'FORM, a. [Fr.] In the form of a fold. 

PLIGHT, (plite) c. ¢. [Fax. plihtun.] 1. To pledge ; to give 
as security for the perfurmance of some act. 2. To 
weave ; to braid; bees) 

PLIGHT, (plite) x. 1. Literal’y, a state of being involved, 
[. plicatus ;] hence, perplexity, or a distressed state. 2 

ndition ; state; and sometiunes good case. 3. Pledge; 
gage. 4. A fold, [L. plice 5} a double ; a plait; [ods.) 5. 
A garment; [vbs.] Chapman. 

PLIGHT'ED, (pli'ted) pp. Pledged. 

PLIGHT-ER, (pli‘ter) x. One that pledges; that which 
plights. 

PLIGHT'ING, (pil'ting) . Pledging. 

{ PLUM, v. i To swell. Grose. 

PLINTH, 2. (Gr. wAcvOos.] In architecture, a flat, square 
member in form of a brick, which serves as the foundation 
of a column. 

PLOD, c.i. (qu. D. plots.) 1. To travel or work slowly, or 
with steady, laborious diligence. 2. To study heavily 
with steady diligence. J. Tu toil, to drudge. 

PLOD DER, ». A dull, heavy, laborious person. Saak, 

PLOVDING, ppr. 1. Traveling or Inburing with slow 
movement and steady diligence ; studying clusely but 
heavily. 2. a. Industrious ; diligent, but slow in conun- 
vance or execution. 

PLOD'DING, 2. Slow movement or study with steadiness 
or persevering industry. Prideauz. 

PLOOK, 2. A pimple. Grose. 

PLOT, #. [a different orthography of p’ar.] 1. A plat or 
small extent of ground. 2. A plantation laid out. 3. A 
plin or scheme.—4. In surrcying, a plan or draught of a 
field, farm or manor surveyed and delineated on paper. 

PLOT, rot. To make a plan of, to delineate. Care. 

PLOT, #. 1. Any scheme, stratagem or plan, of a camptt 
cited nature, or consisting of inany parts, adapted tu the 
accomplishment of sume purpose, usually a mischievous 
one.—2. In dramatic rritiigs, the knot or intrigue , the 
story of a play, comprising a complication of incidents 
which are at Jast untolded by unexpected means. 3. 
Contrivance ; deep reach of thought ; ability to pleat. 

PLOT, c.i. 1. To form a scheme of mischief against an- 
other, or against a government or thase who administer 
it. 2. To contrive a plan ;, to scheme. 

PLOT, r.t. To plan ; to devise ; to contrive. Dryden. 

PLOT'TED, pp. Contrived ; planned. 

PLOTTER, x. 1. One that Alvi or contrives ; 2 contriver. 
Shak. 2. A conspirator. Dryden. 

arth ppr. Contriving ; planning ; forming an evil 

esign. 

PLOUGH, n. kta Sax. ploge; D. ploeg : Dan. plone, 

PLOW, plov; lee. plog ; Scot. pleuck, pleugh.) 1. In 
agriculture, an instrument for turning up, breaking and 
preparing the ground for receiving the seed.—2. Figur a- 
tirely, tillage; culture of the earth; agriculture. 3. A 
joiner’s instrument for grooving. 

PLOUGH, v.t. 1. To trench and turn up with a plough 
2. To furrow : to divide ; to run through in sailing. 3. 
To tear; to furrow.—i. In Scripture, to labor in any 
calling. 

PLOUGHI-XLMS, n. A penny formerly paid by every 
plough-land to the church. Cu-rel. 

PLOUGH '-BOTE, x. In fF aglish law, wood or timber al 
peek tu a tenant for the repair of instruments of hus- 
bandry. 

PLOUGH -BOY, n. A boy that drives or guides a team in 
ploughing ; a mustic boy. Watts. 

PLOUGHED, pp. Turned up with a plough ; farrowed. 

PLOUGH ‘ER, ». One that ploughs land ; a cultivator. 

PLOUGH'ENG, ppr. Turning up with a plough ; furrowing. 

BOE CUING: n. The operation of turning up ground with 
a plough. 

ee '-—LAND, x. Land that is ploughed, or suitable for 
tillage. 

PLOUGH'MAN, a. 1. One that ploughs or holds a plough. 
2. A cultivator of grain; a husbandman. 3. A rustic; a 
countryman, a hardy laborer. 

PLOUGH'-MON-DAY, 2. The Monday after Twelfth-day 

PLOUGIUSHARE, n. The part of a plough which cuts the 
ground at the bottom of the furrow, and raises the slice ta 
the mold-board, which turns it over. 

PLOV'ER, kr. [Fr. plurier.] The common name of severai 
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PLU 
enecies of birds that frequent the banks of rivers and the 


sea shore. 

PLUCK, ct. (Sax. pluccian: G. pftichea; D. plukhen ; 
Dan. pluxker; Fr. epiucker.) 1. ‘To pull with sudden 
furce or effort, or to pull off, out or from, with a twitch. 
2. To strip by plucking ; a8, to pluck a fowl. 

PLUCK, x. The heart, liver and lights of an aniinal. 

PLUCKED, pp. Pulled off; stripped of feathers or hair. 
PLUCHK‘ER, a. One that plucks. Murtimer. 
PLUCKING, ppr. Pulling off; stripping. 

PLUG, a. (D. plug.} A stopple ; any piece of pointed wood 
or oWier substance used to atop a hole, but larger than a 
peg or spile. 

ee v.t. To stop with a plug ; to make tight by stopping 
a hole, 

PLUM, «. [Rax. plume.) 1. The fruit of a tree belonging tu 
the genus prunus. 2. A grape dred in the sun, a raisin 
3. The sum of £100,000) sterling. 4. A kind of play. 

PLUM, a. The old word for plump. Fi: rio. 

LC'MAGE, a. [Fr.} lhe feathers that cover a fowl. 

PLUMB, (plum) a. Kr. plomh: Sp. pluao.] A mass of lead 
attiched to @ line, and used to ascertain a perpendicular 

sition of buildings and the like. 

PLUMB, a. Perpendicular, that is, standing according to a 
luinb-Jine. " 

PLUMR, adr. 1. (na perpendicster direction; in a line 
perpendicular to the plane of the horizon. 2. Directly ; 
suddenly ; af once. 

PLUMB, rc. t. 1. To adjust by a plumbtine; to set ina 
perpendicular direction, 2. (\W. plyniair.) ‘Vo sound 
with a pluinmet, as the depth of water ; [d:rtle used.) 8. iff. 

PLUM-BAGI-NOUS, a. Resembling plumbago ; consisting 
of plumbago, or partaking of its properties. 

PLUM-BA‘GO, n. ite) A mineral consisting of carbon and 
iron; used for pencils, &c. 

PLUM BE-AN, (a. 1. Consisting of lead ; resembling Jead. 

PLU MBE-OUS, 2. Dull; heavy; stupid. 

PLUMBED, (plumd) pp. Adjusted by a plumb-line. 

PLUMBER, (pluin'mer) 2. One who works in lead, 

PLU MB/ER-Y, (plum/mer-y) n. 1. Works in lead; manu- 
factures of lead; the place where Jead is wrought. 2. 
The art of casting and working lead, or of making sheets 
and pipes of lead. 

PLUM-BIF ER-OUS, a. [L. plumbum and fero.}] Producing 
lead. Atriran. 

PLU MB-LINE, (plum’-IIne) 2. A line perpendicular to 
the plane of the horizon. 

PL. M'‘-CAKE, a. Cake containing raisins or currants. 

PLUME, a. (Fr. plume.] 1. The teather of a fowl, particu- 
lariy, a large feather. 2. A feather worn as an ornament, 
particularly, an ostrich’s feather. 3. Pride; towering 
mien. 4 Token of honor; prize of contest. 

PLUME, of PLOMULE, a. in hotany, the ascending scaly 
part of the corculum or heart of a seed. 

PLUME, c.t. 1. fo pick and adjust plumes or feathers. 
2. To strip of feathers ; as, carniverous animale will not 
take pains to plume the birds they devour. 3. To strip; 


to peel. 4. To set as a plume ; to seterect. 5. Toadorn 
with feathers or plumes. 4. To pride; to value; to 
boast. 


PLU ME-AI/UM, n. A kind of asbestus. Wilkins. 

PLOUMIE TESS, a4, Without feathers or plumes. 

PLU-MIG/ER-OUS, a. [L. plauma and yero.) Feathered ; 
having feathers. 

PI.C’MI-PED, a. Having feet covered with feathers. 

PLC MI-PED, x. (L. pluma and pes.) A fowl that has 
feathers on 1 feet. Dict. 

PLI M!MET, n. [Sp. plomada.} 1. A Jong piece of lead at. 
tached toa line, used in sounding the depth of water. 2. 
An instrument used by carpenters, masons, &c. in adjust- 
ing erections lo a perpendicular line, and, with a square, 
te determine a horizontal line. 3. Any weight. 4. A 
piece of lead used by school-boys to rule their paper for 
writing. 

Pi.t) st MING, ». Among miners, the operation of finding 
the place where to sink an air-shaft. 

PLU VOGSE, or PLOMOUS, a. [L. plumosus.) 1. Fenthery ; 
resembling feathers.—2. tn botany, a pla aose brits is one 
that his hairs growing on the sides ofthe main bristle. 

PLLt'-MOSI-TY,n. The state of having feathers. 

PLUMP, a. (Dan. plomp ; Sw. plump: VD. plunp: G. pluap.) 
I. Full; swelled with fat or flesh to the full size; fat; 
having a full skin; round. 2. Full; blunt; unreserved ; 
unqualified. 

PLU MI’, a. A knot; a cluster; a clump; a number of 
things closely united or standing together. 

PLU MP, cv. t. To swell; to extend to fullness ; to dilate ; 
to fatten. [Colloqucal.] 

PLUMP, c.t. [G. plumpen.] 1. To plunge or fall like a 
heavy mass or lump of dead matter ; to fall suddenly or 
at once. 2. To enlarge to fullness ; to be swelled 

PLUMP, adr. Suddenly ; beavily ; at once, or with a sud- 
den, heavy fall. B. Jonson. 

PLUMPER, x. 1. Something carried in the mouth to dilate 
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the cheeks ; any thing intended to swell out semethiny 
else. 2. A full, unqualified lie: [in vulyar use.) 

PLUMP LY, ade. Fully , roundly ; without reserve. 

PLUMIPNESS, a. Fulluess of skin ; distention to round nese 

PLU M-POR/RIDGE, a. Porridge with plums. dddisun., 

PLU M-PUD‘DING, x. Pudding containiog raisins or cw 
rants. 

PLUMI"Y, a. Plump; fat; jolly. [Wot elegant.) Shak. 

PLUM!-TREE, a. A tree that roduces plums. 

PLO MULE, vn. (L. plumula.) ‘The ascending scaly past of 
the embryo plant, which becomes the stem. 

PLUM'Y, a. [from plume.) 1. Feathered; covered with 
feathers. Ailton, 2. Adorned with plumes. 

PLUNDER, r,t. [G. pliadern.] 1. ‘to pillage ; to spoil 
to etrip ; to ake the goods of an enemy by open force. 2 
‘Tu take by pillage or open force. 3. ‘To rob, as a thief 
tu take from 5 to strip, 

PLUN DEK, a. 1. That which is taken from an enemy by 
force ; pillage; prey ; spoil. 2. That which is taken by 
theft, robbery or fraud 

PLUNDERTD, pp. Pillaged ; robbed 

PLUN'DER-ER, as. 1. A howtile pillager ; a spoiler. 2. 4, 
thief; a robber. Addison. 

PLUN'OUR-ING, pyr. Pillaging ; robbing. 

PLUNGE, vot. (Fr. plunger.) 1. ‘To thrust into water a, 
other tid substance, or into any substance that is pene 
trable , to immerse ina fluid ; to drive into Hesh,&c. 2 
‘To thrust or drive into any state in which the thing ds 
considered as enveloped or surrounded. 3. To baptize by 
Inhinersion, 

PLUNGE, rot. 1. To pitch ; to thrust or drive one’s self intu 
water ora uid ; to dive orto rush in. 2. lo fall. or rush 
into distress or any state or circumstances in which the 
person or thing is enveloped, inclosed or overwhelmed 
3. Co piteh or throw one’s self headlong. 

PLUAGY, «. bt. The act of thrasting into water or any 
penetrable gubstance. 2. Dithculty ; strait; distress; a 
state of being surrounded or overwhelmed with diflicul 
tier, 

PLUANGED, pp. ‘Thrust into « fluid or other penetrable sub 
Rtnce ; immersed , involved in straits. 

PLUN GhON,). A sea fowl. dinsirurth, 

PLUNGER, a. 1. One that plunges; a diver. 2. A cylin 
der used asa forcer in pumps. 

PLUNG ING, poo. tinmersing ; diving ;, rushing headlong 

tPLUNGY, «c. Wet. Chaucer, 

PLUNKET, a. A kind of blue color, Amererth, 

PLORAL, a. [L. plurals.J 1. Containing more than one , 
consisting cf two or more, or designating two or more.—- 
2. In vracniaar, the plural number is that wlach designates 
More (aan one. 

PLURAL LT, xn. A clerk or clergyman who holds more 
ecclesiastical benefices than one, with cure of souls. 

PLU-RAL‘L-TY, x. (Fr. eases 1, A number consisting 
of two or more of the same kind. 2. A state of being or 
having a greater number.—2. In elections, a plurality of 
votes is When one candidate has more votes than an 
other.—4. Plurality of beacfives is where the same cler 
is posseswwed of more benefices than one, with cure of 
souls. 

PLO RAL-LY, ade. In a sense implying more than one. 

PLO-RI-LITER-AL, a. (L. plus and tera.) Containing 
more letters than three. 

PLO-RI-LVIER-AL, a. A word consisting of more letter 
than three. 

PLU RILSY, 2. (L. ples, pluris.) Superabundance. 
LUs, (L. more.] In alyvebra, a character markea thus, +- 
used asthe sign of addition. 

PLUSU, x. (G. pfisch.] Shag; a species of shaggy cloth ot 
stulf with a velvet nap. 

PLUSH ER, ». A marine fish. Carew. 

PLU-TONI-AN, a. Plutonic, which see. 

PLU-TONI-AN, ». One who maintains the origin of moun 
tains, &c. to be from fire, Journ. of Scteace, 

PLU-TON LE, a. [from Piato ] Pertaining to or designating 
the system of the Plutonists. Aurocan. 

PLOVTO-NIST, x». One who adopts the theory of the forma. 
tion of the wortd in its present state from igneous fusion 

Pee Lats, { @ (le pluriatis.) Rainy; humid. Brown. 

PLO'VI-AL, mn. (Fr. plurial.] A priest’s cope. Ainsicorth. 

PLO-VI-AM E-TER, ». (L. placta and Gr. perpos.] A rain 
gage, an instrumeat for ascertaining the quantity of wa- 
ter that falls in min, or in rain and snow. 

PLOE-VI-A- MET RILCAL, a. Pertaining WJ a pluviameter ; 
made or ascertained by a pluviameter. 

PLY, vot. (Fr. plier.) 1. To lay on, to put to or on with 
force and repetition. 2. To employ with diligence ; to ap- 
ply closely and steadily ; to fe busy. J. To practice 
or perform with diligence, 4. To Urge j a sala with 
pressing of Perse Vers importunity. 3 FO Urge; Ww 

ress; to strain ; to fur e. me 

PLY, e, i. 1. To bend ; to yteld. 2. ve bof Sderot de J 
To go in haste, 4, To busy une’s sell; | steadily 

t Uberlete 
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crapeyes: 5. 79 endeavor to inake way against the 

wiod. 

PLY, an. 1. A fold; a plait. 2. Bent; turn ; direction ; bias. 

PLY'ER, n. He ur that which plies. In fortification, plyers 
denvtes a kind of balance used in raising and letting 
down a drawbridge. 

ELLY ING, PP. Laying on with steadiness or repetition ; 
aps c eli employing ; performing. 

PLY ING, x. 1. Urgent solicitation. Hammord. 2. Effort to 
make way against the wind. 

PNEU-MAT‘1€, (au-amat ik) a. (Gr. rvsvpariees.] 

PNEU-M AT'L-@AL, (nu-mat‘e-kal) 1, Consisting of air, 
aa a chin compressibie substance. 2. Pertaining to air, or 
tw the philosophy of its properties. 3. Muved or played 
by means of air. 

PNEU-MAT'1€8, x. 1. In natural pAilosophy, that branch 
which treats of air.—in chemistry, that branch which 
treats of the gasev.—2. In the schools, the doctrine of 
spiritual substances, as God, angels, and the souls of men. 
Diet. 

PNEU-MAT O-CELE, a (Gr. xvcupa and «nxn.j In surge- 
ry, 4 distension of the scrotum by air. 

PNEU-MA-TO-.LOG'L-CAL, @. Pertaining to pneuma- 
tology. 

PNEU-MA-TOL/O-GIST, 2. One versed in pneumatology. 

PNEU-MA-TOL/O-GY, n. (Gr. rvevpa and noyos.} 1. The 
doctrine of the properties of elastic fluids, or of spiritual 
substances. 2. A treatise on elastic fluids, or ou spiritual 
xubstances. 

PNEU-MO'NI-A, ) 2. (Gr. wvevpey, from xvew.) In medi- 

PNEG’‘MO-NY, § | ane, an inflammation of the lungs. 

PN EU-MONTG, a. Pertaining to the lungs ; pulmunic. 

BE n. A medicine for affections of the lungs. 

‘ore. 

POACH, w. ¢. ee pocher.] 1. To boil slightly. 2. To dress 
by boiling slightly and mixing in a sutt masse. 3. ‘To be- 
gin und not complete. 4. To tread soft ground, ur snow 
and wuler, as cattle, whose feet penetrate the soil or soft 
substance and leave deep tracks. New /-nyland. 5. ‘To 
steal gaine ; properly, to pocket game, or steal it and con- 
vey it away ina bag. England. 6. To steal; to plunder 
by stealth. 

Be ¢t. [Corn. pokkia.] To stab ; to pierce ; to spear. 
Engla 

POACII v. i. To be trodden with deep tracks, as soft 

und. Mortimer. 

POACH'/ARD, )». A fresh-water duck of an excellent 

POCH‘ARD, taste. 

POACHED, pp. Slightly boiled or softened ; trodden with 
deep footsteps ; stolen. 

POACH'ER, nv. One that steala game. More. 

POACH I-NESS, ». Wetness and softness ; the state of be- 
ing easily penetrable by the feet of beasts. 

POACH/Y, a. Wet and sof ; such ag the feet of cattle will 
penetrate to sume depth. 

POCK, 2. (Sax. por, or poce : D. pok; G. pucke.} A pustule 
raised on the surface of the body in the variolous and 
vaccine diseases, nained, from the pustules, smali-puz. 

t Fe CK ARRED, a. Marked with the sinmall-pox. Grouse. 

POUK'FRET-TEN, a. [ pock and fret, & corrode.) Pitted 
with the small-pox. 

POCK' MARK, n. Mark or scar made by the amall-pox. 

POECN'ET, a. [ Pr. meeketie:| i, A small bag inserted in a 
gicment for carrying small articles. 2. A small bag or 
net to receive the balls in billiards. 3. A certain quantity. 

POCKET, ov. ¢. 1. To put or conceal in the pocket. 2. To 
take clandestinely.— Tu pocset an insult or affrvnt, to re- 
ceive it withont seeking redress; [in popular use.) 

POCK ET-BOOK, a. A small book of paper covered with 
leather; used for carrying papers in the pocket. 

POCK'ET-G LASS, a. A portable looking-glasa. 

POCKIUET-HOLE, x. The opening into a pocket. 

POCK ET-LID, 2. The flap over the pocket -hole. 

POECRIET-MON-EY, xn. Money fcr the pocket or for occii- 
sional expenses. 

POCK -HOLE, x». The pit or scar made by a pock. 

POCK/I-NESS, x. The state of being pocky. 

POCK WOOD, a. Lignumvite, a very hard wood. 

POCK'Y, a. 1. Infected with the small-pox ; full of pocks. 
2. Vile ; rascally ; mischievous ; contemptible ; [in vulger 
use. 

t POclU-LENT, a. (L. poculentus.] Fit for drink. 

POD, n. The pericarp, capsule or seed-vessel of certain 
plants 

POD, v. i. To swell; to fill ; also, to produce pods. 

PO-DAG'RIE, a. (L. podayra ; Gr. noduypa.} 1. Per- 

¥O-DAG‘BI-CAL, taining tothe gout; gouty ; partaking 
of the gout. 2. Afflicted with the gout. Brown, 

POIYDED, a. Having its pods formed ; furnished with pods. 

POLIYDER, 2. A gatherer of pods. 

PODGE, a. A puddle; a plash. Skinner. 

POEM, nv (L. poema.) ft. A metrical composition ; a com- 
prettion in which the verses consist of certain measures, 


* Gee Synopsis. 
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whether In blank verse or in rhyme. 2. This term ts ale: 
applied to some compositions in which Ube language w 
that of exented imagination, 

1. The art or skill 
of composing poems. 2. Poetry ; metrical compusition 
3. A short conceit engraved on a ring of other thing. 


, POET, w. (Fr. poeta; L., Sp., It. pueta: Gr. xoinrns.] 1 


‘The author of a poem ; the inventor or maker of a meth 
cal compusition. 2. One skilled in making poetry, ot 
who has a particular genius for metrical composition ; one 
distinguished for poetic talent. 

PO'ET-AS-TER, a. A petty poet ; a pitifal rhymer or writer 
of verses. Kuscommon. 

PO'ET-ESS, nw. A female poet. Hall. 


PO-ET'I€, a. (Gr. wornrixos ; L. pocticus ; Fr. poct- 
PO-ET'-€AL { ique.] 1. Pertaining to poetry ; suitable 
to poetry. 2. Expressed in poetry or measure. 3. Pos 


sessing the peculiar beauties of poetry ; sublime. 
PO-ET'I-CAL-LY, ade. With the qualities of poetry ; by 
the art of poetry ; by fiction. Dryden. 
PO-ET'ICS, 2 The doctrine of puetry. Warton. 
POE'T-IZE, v. 3. LE peeliscr.| ‘To wnte asa poet; to 
cumpose verse, Dunne. 
POWT-LAURE-AT, a. A 
the birth-days 


ems for 
sion. 

PO‘ET-MU-SI'CIAN, ». An appellation given to the bard 
and lyrist of former ages, as uniting the pfofeesiens of po- 
etry and music. 

PO LT-RESS, x. A female poet. 

POJET-RY, n. (Gr. roiqroca.] 1. Metrical ition ; 
verse, 2. The art or practice of composing in verse. 
3. Poems; poetical composition. 4. This term is als 
applied to the language of excited imagination and f{eel- 


t employed to compose po- 
@ prince or other special occa- 


ng. 

* POIGN'AN-CY, (poin’an-ee) ». 1. Sharpness, the power 
of stimulating the organs of taste. 2. Point, sharpness , 
keenness ; the power of irritation ; asperity. J. Sever 
ty; acuteness. 

* POIGNANT, (poin/ant) a. (Fr. por t.] 1. Sharp ; stim- 
ulating the organs of taste. 2. Pointed; keen; bitter ; 
irritating ; satirical. 3. Severe; piercing; very paiutu! 
or acute. 

*POIGN'ANT-LY, (poin‘ant-ly) adx. In & stimulating, 
piercing or irritating manner ; with keenness or post. 

POINT, n. (Fr. powct; Sp., It. puatu, puatu.) 1. The 
sharp end of any instrument or body. 2. A string with n 
tag. 3. A amall cape, headland or promontory ; a tract 
of land extending into the sea, a lake or river, beyond tle 
line of the shore, and becoming narrow at the end. 4 
The sting of an epigram ; a lively turn of thonght or ex 
pression that strikes with force and agreeahe surprise 
©. An indivisible part of time of space. 6. A small space 
7. Punctilio; nicety ; exactness of ceremony. 8. Place 
near, next or contiguous to; verge; eve. Y. Exact place 
10. Degree ; state of elevation, depression or exteratun 
1h. A character used to mark the divisions of wrntung, oF 
the pauses to be observed tu reading of speaking. 12. A 
spot ; a part of a surface divided by spots or lines. —13. Tn 

cometry, that which has neither parts nor maugnitude.— 

4. In muste, a inark or note anciently used lo distinguish 
tones or sounds.—15. [n modern usc, a dot placed by a 
note to raise its value or prolong its time by ene halt_— lo, 
In astroguaiy, a division of the great circles of he hurizoa, 
and of the mariner’s compass.—17. In astrenemy, a cer: 
tain plave marked in the heavens, or distinguished for its 
Importance in astronomical calculatiuns. venith ane 
nadir are called ecrtical points.—18. In perapectire, a cer 
tain pole or place with regard to the perspective plane.— 
19, Ln manufucteres, a lace or Work wrought by the nee- 
die. 20. The place to which any thing is directed, or the 
direction in which an object is presented to the eye. 21. 
Particular ; single (hing or subject. 2. Aim: pu ; 
thing to be reached or accomplished. 24. The aet of aim- 
ing or striking. 24. A single position , a single assertion ; 
a single part of a complicated question or of a whole. 25. 
A note or tune.—20. In keruldry, points are Ube several 
different parts of the escutcheon, denoting the local posi- 
tions of figures.—27. In elecricity, the acute termination 
of a body which facilitates the passage of the fluid to of 
from the hocy.—2e. In gunnery, puint-blank denotes the 
shot of a gun leveled horizontally.—29. Ln marine Iaa- 
fuage, pointy are tlat pieces of braided cordage, taperi 
from the middle towards each end.—fuint de rise, (Fry 
exactly in the point of view. Shak.— The potmt, the sub- 
pang ; he inain question ; the precise thing to be consid. 
ered. 

POINT, cv. t. 1. To sharpen; to cut, forge, grind or file to 
an acute end. 2. To direct towards an object or place, to 
show ita position, or excite attention to it. 2. To direct 
the eye or nolice. 4. Toaim; to direct towards an ob 
ject. 5. To mark with characters for the purpose of dis. 
tnguishing the members of s sentence, and designating 


t Obselets 
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ae Auees. 6. To mark with vowel-pnints. 7. To ap- 
point , (obs.}] Spenser. 8. To fillthe joints of with mor- 
tar, and sannth them with the point of a trowel.— /v 
paint out, lo show by the finger or by other means.— 70 
ae @ saul, to affix puints through the eyeclet-holes of the 
feels. 

POINT, v. i. 1. To direct the finger for designating an ob- 
ject, and exciting attention to it. 2. To indicate, 1s dogs 
du to sportsmen. 3. To show distinctly by any means. 
4. To fill the joints or crevices of a wall with mortar.—5. 
In the rivging of a ship, to taper the end of a rope or 
splice, and work over the reduced part a small, close net- 
ting, with an even nuinber of knitUes twisted from the 
sune.— 7 point at, to treat with scorn or contempt by 
pointing or directing attention to. 

POINTVAL, nm. In enue tL the pistil of a plant; an organ or 
viscus adhering tothe fruit for the reception of the pollen. 
Its appearance is that of a column or eet of columns in the 
centre of the flower. Martyn. 

POINTED, pp. 1. Sharpened ; formed toa point; direct- 
ed; aimed. 2. Aimed ata particular person or trausac- 
tion. 3. a. Sharp; having asharp point. 4. Epigraim- 
matical ; abounding in conceits or lively turns. 

POINT ED-LY, ado. 1. Ina pointed manner; with lively 
turns of thought or expression. 2. With direct asser- 
tion; with direct reference to a subject; with explicit- 


ness. 
POINT'ED-NESS, +. 1. Sharpnesa; pickedness with 
asperity. 2. Epigrammiatical keeuness or smartness. 
POINT EL, 2. 1. Something on a point. 2. A kind of 
pencil or style. Wickliffe. 
POINT'ER, an. I. Any thing that points. 2. The hand of a 
time-piece. 3. A i Sas points out the game. 
POINTING, ppr. 1. Directing the finger; showing; di- 
recting. 2. Marking with points ; a3 a writing. 3. Fill- 
ing the joints and crevices of a wall with mnortar or ce- 


ment. 

POINT: ING, a. 1. The art of making the divisions ofa 
writing ,; punctuation. 2. The state of being puinted 
with marks or of having points. 

POINTUING-STOCK, a. An object of ridicule or scorn. 

POINT’ LESS, a. 1. Having no point; blunt, obtuse. 2. 
Having no smartness or keenness. 

POISE, (poiz) a. (Wo. pera s Arm. poess Pr. poids.) 1. 
Weight ; gravity ; that which causes a body to descend 
or tend to the centre. 2. UVhe weight or inass of metal 
used jn weighing with steelyards cto balance the sub- 
stance weighed. 3. Balance; equilibrium; a state in 
which things are balanced by equal weight or power ; 
equipoise. 1. A regulating power , that which balances. 

POISE, (poiz) ec. t. [W. perysae.} 1. ‘To balance in 
weight ; to make of equal weight. 2. To hold or plhice 
in equilibrium or equiponderance. 3. To load with 
weight for balancing. 4. ‘To examine or ascertain, as 
by the balance; to weigh. 5. To oppress; to weigh 
own. 

POISED, pp. Balanced ; made equal in weight ; resting in 
equilibrium. 

POIS ING, ppr. Balancing. 

POJHON, (poiz’n) x. (Fr. potson.] 1. A substance which, 
when taken into the stomach, nixed with the blood, or 
apphed to the skin or flesh, proves fatal or deleterious ; 


venom, 2. Any thing infectious, inaliguant, or noxious 
tu health. 3. That which taints or destroys moral purity 
or health. 


POIS'ON, v. t. 1. To infect with any thing fatal to life. 2. 
Tu attack, injure or kill by poison. 3. To taint; to mar; 
toimpair. 4. To corrupt. 

t Pols'ON-A-BLE, a. Capable of poisoning ; venomous. 

POIMONED, pp. Infected or destroyed by poison. 

POIS-ON-ER, n. One who poisons or corrupts; that which 
corrupts. 

t POIN'ON-FUL, a. Replete with vencem. Dr. White. 

POTS'ON-ING, ppr. Infecting with poison ; corrupting. 

POIZ/ON-OUS, a. Venomous ; having the qualities of pois- 
on ; corru ng impairing soundness or purity. 

POIS ON-OUS-LY, adv. With fatal or injurious effects , 
ei eee 

POI<‘ON-OUB-NESS, x. The quality of being fatal or in- 
jurious to health and soundness ; venomousness. 

PO[2 ON-TREE, vz. A tree that poisons the flesh. 

POI'TREL, 2. [Fr. poitrail.] 1. Armor for the breast. 2. 
(qu. pointel.) A graving tool. Jinsirorth. 

POIZE, a common spelling of poise. See Poise. 

POKE, n. [Sax. pocea, puha: Fr. poche.] A pocket ; a small 
bag; as, a pig in a poke. Camden. 

POKE, or POREL WEED, n. The popular name of a plant 
of the genus A dik lgeoec 

POKF, r. t. (Corn. pokkia.} ¥. Properly, to thrust; hence, 
to feel or search for with along instrument. 2. To thrust 
at with the horns, 88 an ox. 


POKE, x. In New England, a machine to prevent unruly | PO. LYCFE’-OF-FICER, 


heasta from lenping fences. 
POKE, cv. t. To put a poke on. New Fneland. 


* See Sunopaia 
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POK'ER, ». An tron bar used in stirmug the fice wLen coal 
is used for fuel. Siris?. 

POR'JER, nx. ee poxker.) Any fYightte! object, especial 
ly in the dark; a bugbear; a word in common use ip 
America, 

POK!ING, ppr. Feeling in the dark ; stirrmg with a pok- 


er; thrusting at with the hurns ; putting a e on. 
POK'ING, a. Drudging ; servile. { Colloqutat. Gray. 
POK'ING-8STI€K, n. An instrument formerly in ad- 


justing the plaits of ruffa then wom. Stak. 

PO-LA‘CRE, a. [Sp. polacre: Fr. polacre, potaque.] A vowel 
with three masts, used in the Mediterranean. 

POLAR, a. [Fr. polaire; It. polure ; Sp. pular.j 1. Per- 
taining to the voles of the earth. north or south. or to 
the poles of artificial globes; situated near one of the 
poles. 2. Proceeding from one of the regions near the 
poles. 3. Pertaining to the magnetic pole, or te the point 
to which the magnetic needle is directed. 

PO-LARIU-TY, n. ‘That quality of a body, in virtue of which 
peculiar properties reside in certain points ; usually, as in 
electrified or magnetized bodies, properties of attraction 
vr repulsion, or the power of taking a certain direction 
The property of pointing to the peles, which is peenhar to 
the magnetic needle. A inineral is said to possess polar- 
ity when it altracts one pole of a magnetic needle and re- 
pels the other. 

PO-LAR-I-ZA’TION, rn. The act of giving polarity to a 
bod y.— Polarization of light, a change produced upon light 
by the action of certain media, by which it exhibits the 
appearance of having poluruy, or poles possessing differ- 
ent proverties. 

PO'LAR-IZE, v. t. To communicate polarity td. 

PO'LAR-IZED, pp. Having polarity commucicated to. 

PO LAR-IZ-ING, ppr. Giving polarity to. 

PO/LA-RY, a. Tending toa pole; baving a direction to # 
pole. Brown. 

POLE, a. (Sax. pol, pal; D. paal: Dan. pal ; W. pawl: L. 
aa 1. A Jung, slender piece of wood, or the stem of 
a small tree deprived of its brancnes. 2. A rod; a perch; 
a measure of length of five yards and ahalf. 3. An in- 
struinent for measuring.—are poles. A ship ts under 
hare pules when her sails are all furled. Mar. Jnhet. 

POLE, a. |Fr. pole: It., Sp. polo.] 1. In astronomy, one 
of the extremities of the axis on which the sphere re- 
volves.—2. In spherics, & point equally distant from every 
part of the circumference ofa great circle of the sphere ; 
or it isa point 90% distant from the plane of a circle, an 
ina line passing perpendicularly tiirough the centre, call- 
ed the asis.—J. In weography, the extremity of the earth’s 
axis, 4. The star which is vertical to the pole of the 
earth.— Magnetic poles, two points in a lodestone, corre- 
sponding to the poles of the world ; the one puinting to 
the north, the other to the south. 

POLE, n. (from Poland.) A vative of Poland. 

POLK, v. t. 1. To furnish with poles for support. 2. Tu 
bear or convey on poles. %. To impel by poles, asa boat ; 
to push forward by the use of poles. 

POLE -AXF, {». An axe fixed to a pole or handle; or, 

POLE’-AX, rather, a sort of hatchet with a haidle 
about fifteen inches in length, and a point or claw bend- 
ing downward from the back of its head. 

POLF'CAT, ». A quadruped of the genus mustele; the 
fitchew or fitchet. 

POLE -DA-VY, xn. A sort of coarse cloth. Ainsworth. 

POL/E-MAREH, ». [Gr. modcpapyos.] 1. Anciently, & 
magistrate of Athens and Thebes. 2. A military offices 
in Lacedeimon, 

PO-LEMI€, or PO-LEMT-CAL, a. (Gr. woAcuixos.) 1 
Controversial ; disputative ; intended to maintain an opin- 
ion or system in opposition to others. 2. Engaged in sup- 
porting an opinion or system by controversy. 

PO-LEMI€, n. A disputant ; a controvertist. Pope. 

POL/E-MIST, nr. A controvertist. Michols. 

PO-1LFM'O-S€OPE, n. (Gr. rcdeuos and cxomew.) AN uob- 
lique perspective glass contrived for seeing objects that do 
not lie directly before the eye. 

POLE/-STAR, 2. 1. A star which is vertical, or nearly so, 
to the pole of the earth ;a lodestar. 2. That which serves 
as a guide or director. 

PO LEY-GRASS, rv. A plant of the genus lythram. 

PO'LEY-MOUN-TAIN, 2. A plant of the genus teucrium 

PO-LICE!, n. [Fr.; L. politia.} 1. The government of a 
city or town ; the administration of the laws and regula- 
tions of a city or incorporated town or borcugh 2. The 
internal regulation cid’ povarninent of a kingdom or state. 
3. The corporation or body of men goveruing a city — 
4. In Scottish, the pleasure-ground about a genUeman’s 
seat. 

POL/ICED, a. Regulated by laws ; furnished with a regu- 


lar avstem of tawsa and administration. Bacon. 
( n. An officer intrusted with the 


execution of the laws of acity. 
POL'LCY, a. [Fr. police i L.. politia.} 1. The art or man 
t Obsolete 


POL 


cer ot governing a nation ; or tnat system: of measures 
which the sovereign of a country adoyts and pursues, as 
best adapted to the interests of the nation. 2. Art, pru- 
dence, wisdom ur dexterity in the management of public 
affairs.—3. In common voaye, the art, prudence or wisduin 
of indiviéuals in the management of their private or s8o- 
cial concerns. 4. Stratagem ; cunning ; dexterity of man- 
agement. 5. [It. polizza.] A ticket or warrant for money 
in the public funds.—6. [Sp. pukza.) Policy, in commerce, 
the writing or instrument, by which a contract of indem- 
nity is etfected between the insurer and the insured. 

POLING, va. in gardening, the operation of dispersing the 
worm-casts all over the walks, with luug ash poles. 

POLAING, ppr. Ll. Furnishing with poles for support. 2. 
Bearing on poles. 3. Pushing furward with pules, as a 
boat. 

POLISH, a. Pertaining to Poland. 

POUTSH, v. t. [Fr. por, polixxant.} 1. To make smooth 
and glossy, usually by friction. 2. To refine; to wear 
off rudeness, rusticity and coarseness ; to make elegant 
and polite. 

PUL ISH, o. i. To become sinovth ; to receive a gloss; tu 
take a smooth and glossy surtace. 

POL/ISH, a. 1. A amooth, glossy surface produced by fric- 
tion, 2 Refinement; elegance of manners, 

POL. ISH-A-BLE, a. Capable of being polished. 

POLISHED, pp. Made smooth and glossy ; refined. 

f POL/ISH-ED-NESS, n. 1. State of being polished or 
Rluased. Dorue. 2. Ste of being refined or elcgant. 
Coventry. 

POLISH-ER, 2. The person or instrument that polishes. 

POL‘ ESH-ING, ppr. Meking amouth and glossy ; refining. 

POLISH-ING, ». Smoothness ; glossiness ; refinement. 
Goldsmith, 

POL/ISH-MENT, 2. Refinement. WatcrAouse. 

PO-LITE!, a. [L. politus.] 1. Literalin, smooth, glossy, 
and used in this sense till within a century ; [vbs.] 2. 
Being polished or elegant in manner ; refined in be- 
havior ; well-bred. 3. Courteous ; complaisant ; oblig- 


ing. 

PO-LITELY, adv. With elegance of manners ; genteelly ; 
covrtevusly. 

PO-LI'I'k'NESS, 2. 1. Polieh or elegance of manners ; 
gentility ; good-breeding ; ease and gracefulness of inan- 
hers. 2. Courteousness ; complaisance ; obliging atten- 
tions. 

POLAL-TIE, a. [L. politiceus.] 1. Wise; prudent and saga- 
cious in devising and pursning measures adapted to pro- 
nite the public welfare. 2. Well devised and wlapted 
tothe public prosperity. 3. Ingenious in devising aud 
pursuing any scheme of personal or rational aggrandize- 
ment, without regard io the morality of the measure ; cun- 
ning ; artful ; sagacious in adapting means to the end, 
whether good or evit. 4. Well devised ; adapted to its 
end, right or wrong. 

POL'I-TIE, #. A politician, Facon, 

O-LITL-€AL, a. 1. Pertaining to policy, or bo civil gov- 
ernment and its administration. 2. Pertaining toa na- 
tion or state, or to nations or states, as listinguisned from 
ciold or municipal; as in the phrase, politecal and ciel 
rights, the former comprehending rights that belong to a 
nation, or perhaps lo a citizen as an individual of a na- 
tion ; ana the latter ceinprehending the local rights of a 
corporation or any member of it. 3. Public; denved 
frm office or connection with government. 4. Artful ; 
skillful, [see ay ie 5. Treating of politics or govern- 
ment. Paley.—Political eonoms, the adininistration of 
the revenues of a nation ; or the management and regu- 
lation of its resources and productive propecty and labor, 

PU-LIT'I-CAL-LY, adv. 1. With relation to the govern- 
ment of a nation or state. 2. Artfully; with address ; 


obs. 

pd LIT'1-€AS-TER, n. A petty politician. 

t POL-I-TIYCIAN, a. Cunning ; using artifice. 

POL-I TIVCIAN, x». (Fr. politerien.) 1. One versed in the 
science of government and the art of governing ; one 
skilled in politics. 2. A man of artifice or deep contri- 
vance. 

POL/I-TI€-LY, adv. Artfully ; cunningly. Shas. 

POUL TICS, a. (Fr. politi,ue.) The science of government ; 
that part of ethics witch consists in the regulation and 
government of a nation or state, for the preservation of its 
safety, peace and prosperity. 

}POL/LTIZE, v9. i. ‘To play the politician. Milton. 

f POLAI-TURE, x. Polish ; the gloss given by polishing. 

POLI-TY, ». (Gr. modrreca.) 1. The form or constitution 
of civil government of a nation or state, 2. The constitu- 
ton or general fundamental principles of government of 
any class of citizens, considered io an appropriate charac- 
ter, or an a subordinate state. 

POLL, x. [D. bol.) 1. The head of a person, or the back 
part of the head. 2. A register of heads, that is, of per- 
gona. 3. The entry of the names of electors who vote 
for civil officers. Hence, 4. An election of civil officers, 
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or the place of election. 5. A fish called a chub of cherta , 
sec PoLLaRD. 

POLL, r.t. 1. To lop the tops of trees. Bacun. 2. To 
clip; to cut off the ends; to cut off hair or wool ; to shear. 
3. To mow; w crop; [obs.} 4. To peel; to strip; to 
plunder: [vds.] 5. To take a list or register of persons ; 
ty enter names ina lst. 6. Tu enter one’s name in a list 
or register, 7. To insert into a number as a voter. Jicke. 

POLLARD, ». J. A tree lopped. 2. A clipped com. 4. 
The chub fish. 4. A stag that bas cast his horns. 5. A 
mixture of bran and neal. 

POL/LARD, ce. ¢. To lop the to 

POL‘LEN, n. [L. pollen, pollis.} 1. The fecandating dust, 
or fine substance like flour or meal, conta'ned in the an- 
ther of flowers, which is eee un the pistil for im- 
pregnation ; farin or farina. 2. Fine bran. Bailey. 

t POL*LEN-GER, na. Brushwood. Tusser. 

POL/LE-NIN, n. A substance prepared from the pollen of 
tulips, Inghly inflammable. 

POLL'ER, a. 12. poll.) 1. One that shaves persons ; a 


of trees ; to poll. 


barber ; [vbs.] 2. One that lops or polis trees. 3. A pil- 
lager; 2 plunderer ; one thut fleeces by exaction ; [vds.]} 
4. One that registers voter, or one that enters his name 
as a voler. 
POLL'-E-VIL, x. A swelling or impostem on a horse's 
head, or on the nape of the neck between the ears. 
POL-LLCL-TA TION, no [L. po!licittatw.) A promise; a 
voluntary engagement, or a paper containing it. 
POL-LINE:- TOR, nv. [L.] One that prepares materials for 
embalming the dead ; a kind of undertaker. 
POL-LI-NIF' ER-OUS, a. [L. pollen and fero.] Producing 
len. 
es or FOL/LA€K, an. A fish, a species of gadus 
or cod. 
POL-LOTE’, 0. t. (L. pollwo ; Fr. poliuer.] 1. To defile; 
tu make foulor unclean. Among the Jews, lo make un- 
clean or impure, in a legal or ceremonial sense. 2 To 
taint with guilt. 3. To profane , to use for carnal or 1dot- 
autrous purposes. 4. To corrupt or impair by mixture of 
ili, moral or physical. 5. To violate by legal sexual 
commerce, 
POL-LO'TE!, a. Polluted ; defiled. .Wilton. 
POL-LOMED, pp. Vefiled; rendered unclean ; tainted 
with guilt; impaired ; profared. 
POL-LOT ED-LY, adc. Ina state of 
POL-LOUT'ED-NESS, a. The state o 
filement. 


sik banat Heywood. 
being polluted , de- 


POL-LUT’ER, a. A defiler ; one that pollutes or profanes. 
PUL. LOTANG, ppr. Defiling; rendering unclean ; cor- 
rupling; profaning. 
POL-LU TION, x. qL. pollutio ; Fr. pollution.} 1. The act 
of polluting. 2. Defilement; uncleanness ; impurity ; 
the state of being polluted.—3. In the JerwA econcmy, 
legal or ceremonial uncleanness.—44. In medicine, he in- 
voluntary emission of semen in sleep.—s. In a relagwus 
seuse, guilt, the effect of sin , idolatry. 

POL'ILUX, ». 1. A fixed star of the second magnitude, in 

the constellation Gemini or the Twins. 2. Sve Castor. 

POL-OONAISES (a. A robe or dress adopted from the 

POLLO-NESE, § fashion of the Poles ; sometimes worn 

hy ladies. 

POL-O-NT-SE!, x. The Polish language. Encuc. 

POL/O-NOISE, 2. En musi, a movement ef three crotehets 

ina bar, with the rhythmical cesure on the lant. 

POL, 1. (Sw. bulta.) A blow, stroke or striking; @ xerd 

tn common popular use in New England. 

aaa! n. A distorted foot. dlerbert. 
-OLT. FOO . 

| PLT POOPED (a. Having distorted feet. B. Jonson. 

POL-TROON,, a. ir. poltron; [t. poltrone.) An arrant 

coward ; a dastard ; a wretch without spirit or courage. 

POL-TROON', a. Base; vile; contemptivle. Jianmend. 

POL-TROON-ER-Y, (2. Cowardice ; baseness of ound, 

POL-TROON-RY, want of epint. 

POLVE-RIN, Qn. bh. pulets ; Wt. polverino.}] The calcined 

POL/VE-RINE, ashes >of a plant. 

POLY, or PO/LEY, n. (L. polium.] A plant. 

POLY, in comprund words, ie from the Greek modus, and 
sienifies many ; as in polyvon, a figure of many angles. 
POL, Y-A-COUSITIE, a. (Gr. roAvus and axouw.] That mul- 
tiples or magnifies sound ; asa noun, an instrument ta 

niultiply sounds, 

POLY-A-DELPH, 1. (Gr. wodus and adedgos.] In feter, 
a plant having its stamens united in three or more bodies 
or bundles by the filaments, 

POL-Y-A-DELPIVI-AN, a. Having its stamens united in 
three or more bundles. 

POL-Y-AN'DER, x. [Gr. seAvs and avgp.} In botany, t 
plant having many stamens. 

POL-Y-AN'DRI-AN, a. Having many stamens. 

POL-Y-AN'DRY, ». The practice of females having more 
husbands than one at the same time; plurality of hus 
bande. 


er 
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PCLYV-ANTH ba. (Gr. modus and avOos.) A plant of 

PUL-Y-AN'TH'US, { the genus primula or primrose. 

PUL-Y-AU-TUG'RA- HY, x. ‘Gr. modus, avros and yep] 
The act or practice of multiplying copies of one’s own 
handwriting ; @ species of lithography. 

POL'Y-CHORD, a. [Gr. xoAvs, and churd.] Having many 
chords or strings. Ch. Relig. sippeal. 

{POL‘Y-CHREST, x. [Gr. sodus and yeneres.) In pAar- 
macy, & medicine that serves for many uses. 

POL Y-CHRU-ITH, n. [Gr. rodus and xeege.}] The color- 
ing matter of saffron. Ure. 

POL-Y-€O-TYL'E-DON, ». [Gr. modus and meray ) 
In botany, a plant that has many or more than two cotyl- 
edons or lobes to the see '. 

POL-Y-€0-TY-LED/O-NOU > a. Having more than two 
lubes to the seed. 

PED hous: See Ponvueprs * and PoLrHBDRAL. 

POL'Y-GAM, 

POL-Y-GAM'I-AN, 
flowers. 

PUL-Y-GAM'I-AN, a. Producing hermaphrodite flowers, 
with male or female flowers, or both. 
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POL-Y-PET'A-LOUB, a. (Gr. rodus and xetudov.| lu bs 
any, having many petals. Martyn. . 
POL-Y-PHON‘1€, a. Having or consisting of many voicea 
or sounds. Busby. 

PO-LY PH'O-N1SM, ) s. (Gr. xodvs and gery.) Multiplicity 

PO-LYPH'O-NY, sounds, as in the reverberatiogs 
of an echo. 

PO-LYPH'YL-LOUS, a. [Gr. modus and ¢vAdoy.] In botany, 
many -leafed. 

POL Y-PIERK, n. The name given to the habitations of 
poly pes. Cuvier. 

POL’ Y-PITE, xn. Fossil poly pe. 

POL'Y-PODE, x. (Gr. xoAus and wovs.] An anima! having 
many feet ; the milleped or wood-louge. Core. 

PUO-LY P/U-DY, n. Ua fly Areca A plant of the genus 
pelypodium, of the order of slices or ferns. 

PUL‘ Y-POUS, a. Having the natur? of the polypus ; having 
many feet or rvuts, like the poly pus. 

POL-Y-PKRAG-MAT'I-CAL, a. Over-busy ; forward ; offi- 
cious. 

POL/Y¥-PUBS, ) n. [Gr. woAumous.} 1. Something that has 

POL: YP, many feet or roots.—2. in zovlugy, & Spe- 
cies of fresh-water insect. 3. A concretion of dDlood in 


n. (Gr. wodus and ya, 95.) In dvtany,& 
ant which bears | ermaphrodite 


PO-LYG/A-SUS'T, x. A person who maintains the lawful- 
nesa of polygainy. 

PO-LYG/A-MOUS, a. 1. Consisting of polygamy. Encyc. 
2, inclined to polygamy ; having a plurality of wives. 

PO-LYG'A-MY, x. [Gr. nodus and yayos,] A plurality of 
wives or husbanus at tle same time; or the having of 
such plurality. 

POL'Y-GAR, n. In Hiedostan, an inhabitant of the woods. 

POLYGE-NOUS, a. [Gr. modus and yevos.) Consisting of 
many kinds. Airvcan. 

POL'Y-GLOT, a. [Gr. modus and yAwrra.)] Having or con- 
taining many languages. : 

PUL'Y-GLOT, x. 1. A book containing many languages. 
2. One who understands many languages ; [vbs.} 

POL:Y-GON, x. [Gr aoAus and ywua.] in geometry, @ 
figure of many angles and sides. 

PO-LYG’O- ; 

POLYGNOLS, a. Having many angles. Lee. 

POULLYG-‘O.NU™M, or PUL'Y-GON, x. [Gr. nodus and youu.) 
Knotgrass. 

PU-LYG'O-NY, a. (L. polygonum.) Knotgrass. 

POVY-GRAM, xn. (Gr. modus and ypappa.)] A figure con- 
sisting of many lines. Lect. , 

PUL Y-GRAPH, n. An instrument for multiplying copies 
ofa writing with ease and expedition. 

POL-Y-GRAPH IE a. |. Vertaining to polygraphy. 

POL-Y-GRAPH'L-@AL, 2. Done with a polygraph. 

POLYGIRA-PHY, #. [Gr. wodus and ypagn; ypapu-] 
The art of writing in various ciphers, and of deciphering 
the same. 

PUL:Y-GYN, n. [Gr. modus and yun.) In botany, & plant 
having many pistils. 

POL-Y-GYNI-AN, «a. Having many pistils. 

PO.LYG Y-NY, ». (Gr. modus aud yurn.| The practice of 


PUL:Y-SPAST, 2. 


PO-MA'CEOUS, a. 


the heart and blood vessels. Parr. 4. A tumor with @ 
narrow base, somewhat resembling a pear ; found in the 
nose, uterus, &Cc. 


POL'Y-SCUPE, 2. (Gr. rodus and cxonew.) A glass whict 


makes a single object appear ag many. Diet. 
ie polispastos.| A machine consisting 
of many pulleys. Dt. 


PUOL/\Y SPERM, nu. (Gr. nodvs and oseppa.) A tree whose 


fruit contains many seeds. Aeelyn. 


POL-Y-SPERM OUR, a. Containing many seeds. 
POL-YSYL-LAB'I€, 
POL-Y-SY L-LAB'L-CAL, 


a. Pertaining w a polysytiable ; 
consisting of many syllables, 
or of more than three. 


POLIY SY L-LA-BLE, n. [Gr. todus and ovAAaBy.} A word 


of many syllables, that is, consisting of more syllables 
than three. 


POL-V-SYNIDE-TON, z. (Gr. xoAvovvdsros.] A figure of 


rheturic by which the cupulative is often repeated. 


POL-Y-TECH'NIE€, a. [Gr. modus and Téyv7.}) Denoting or 


comprehending many arts. 


* POLY -“THE-ISM, 2. (Fr. polytheisme.) The doctrine of a 


lurality of gods or invisible beings superior to man, and 
aviug an agency in the government o the world. 


* POLIY-THL-IST, x. A person who believes in or main- 


tains the doctrine of a plurality of gods. 


POL-Y-THE-Ie'T1€ a. 1, Pertaining to polytheisin 
POILY-THEISTLEAL, | 
POMIACE, x. [L. pomum ; Fr. pomme. 


2. Holding a piurality of yeuis 
‘The substance «f 
apples or of similar fruit crushed by grinding. In America, 
it is so called before and after being pressed. 
1. Consisting of apples. 2. Like 
mace, 


PO-MADE!, 2. (Fr. pummade.] Perfumed ointment. [1. «.] 
PO'MAND-ER, 7. 


Fr. pomme d’ambre.} A sweet bail; a 
perfumed ball or powder. Bacon. 


having more wives than one at the same titne. 

POIL-Y-HA'LITE, n. (Gr. wodvs and dds.] A mineral. 

PUL-Y-H@'DRAL, or POL-Y-HE'DROUS, a. Having 
many sides ; as a solid body. 

POL-Y-Hf®/DRON, n. [Gr. rodvs and éépa.} 1. In geometry, 
a body or solid contained under many sides or planes.— 
2. In optics, a multiplying glass or lens consisting of sev- 
eral plane surfaces disposed in a convex form. 

*PU-LYLIU-GY, m. [Gr. modus and doyos.) A talking 
much ; talkativeness; garrulity. 

POL-Y-MATHIE, a. Pertaining to polymathy. 

PO-LYM/A-THY, 2. (Gr. nodvus and pa@nots.) The knowl- 
edge of many arts and sciences. 


PO-MA'TUM, n. [Fr. pommade ; it. pomata ; Sp. pomada.] 
An unguent 0, composition used in dressing the hair. 
PO-MA'TUM, v. t. Toapply pomatum to the hair. Jict. 
POMF, xn. (L. peraum.] In butany, a pulpy pericarp without 
vaives, containing a capsule or core. 
t POME, v. 4. Er pommer.: To grow to a head, or forin 8 
head in growing. Dict. 
POME-CIT'RON, x. A citron apple. B. Jonson. 
POME-GRANATE, (pom-gran'nat) 2. (L. pomum and 
granatum ) 1. The fruit of a tree belonging to the genus 
punica, 2, The tree that produces pomegranates. J. An 
ornament resembling a pomegranate, on the robe and 
ephod of the Jewish high priest. 
POME-GRAN‘ATE-TREE, n. The tree which producea 


POL YM-NITE, ». A stone marked with dendrites and pomegranates. 
black lines, and so disposed as to represent rivers, marsh- || POMI/ROY, (pom‘roy) n. Royal apple ; a par- 
ea, &e. POME-ROY'AL, (pom-roy’al){ ticular sort of apple. 
POL‘Y-MORPH, 2. (Gr. noAus and popgn.)] A name given Ainsworth, 


POME-WA-TER, n. A sort of apple. Shak. 

PO-MIF‘ER-OUS, nee omum and ferv.) Apple-bearing. 

POMME, cr POM-METTE!, n. In heraldry, a cross with 
one or more knobs at each of the ends. 

POM'MEL, x. [Fr. pommeau.] 1. A knob or ball. % The 
knob on the hilt of a sword; the protuberant part of a 
saddle-bow ; the round knob on the frame of a chair, 


to a numerous tribe or series of shells. 
POL-Y-MORPH‘OUB, a. Having many forma. 
POL/Y-NEME, a. A fish baving a scaly bead. 
POL-Y-NE'SIA, n. [Gr. todvs and yyo0s.) A new t.rm in 
geography, used to designate a great number of isles In 
the Pacific ocean. 
POL-Y-NE'SIAN, a. Pertaining to Polynesia. 
POL/Y-NOME, ». (Gr. roAvs and ovoya.) In algebra, 8 
quantity consisting of many terms. 
POL-Y-NO'MI-AL, a Containing many names. 
POL-Y-ON‘O-MOUB, a. (Gr. rodvs and ovopza.] Having 
many names or titles; many-titled. Sir W. Jones. 
POI-Y-ON O-MY, n. Variety of different names. Faber. 
POI-Y-OPPTRUM, 1. (Gr. rodus and omroput.) A glass | 
through which objects appear multiplied. 


&C. 

POM'MEL, v. t. To beat as with a pommel, that is, with 
something thick or bulky ; to bruise. 

POM'MELED, pp. 1. Beaten; bruised.—2. (n heraldry, 
having poinmess, as A sword or dagger. 

POM-ME:-LI-ON, ». The cascabel or hindmest knob of a 
cannon, Mar. Dict. . 
POMP, n. [lL pompa: Fre pempe i Arm, pump; It., 5p 

powpa.) 1. A procession distinguished by ostentation of 


—— 
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grandeur and splendor. 2. Show of magnificence ; pa- 
rade ; splendor. 

+ PUM-PATNE, a. [Low L. pompaticus.) Pompous ; splen- 
did ; ostentatious. Barruw. 

POMP ET, n. The ball which printers use to black the 
ty pes. Cotgrave. 

POM'PHO-LYX, 2». [L., from Gr. sopdoAvt.] The white 
oxyd which sublimes durin the combustion of zink. 

BOs ON a. [D. pompoen.} A pumpkin ; a plant and its 
ruit. 

POM'PIRE, 2. [L. pomum and pyrus.) A sort of pearmain. 

POM-POS TY It. pomposita.}] P 
IM-POS'I-TY, n. [It. p ; ‘om pousness ; ostenta- 
tion ; boasting. “ab : 

POMPOUS, a. (Fr. pempeuz ; It. pomposo.) 1. Displaying 
pomp; showy with grandeur; splendid; magnificent. 
2. Ostentatious ; boastful. 

POMP/OUS-LY, ado. With great parade or display ; mag- 
nificently ; splendidly ; ostentatiously. Dryden. 

COMP OUS-NESS, xn. The state of being pompous ; mag- 
nificence ; splendor; great display of show. 

POM-WaA-TER, n. The name of a large apple. Dict. 

PUND, n. [(Sp., Port., It. pantano.] 1. A body of stagnant 
water without an outlet, larger than a puddle, ana smaller 
than a lake; or a like body of water with a small outlet. 
In the (/aited States, we give this name to collections of 
water in the interior country, which are fed by springs, 
and from wiiich issues a small stream. 2. A collection 
of water raised in a river by a dam, fur the purpose of 
propelling miil-wheels.— Pond fur fish ; see FisH-ponn. 

POND, v. ¢. [from the noun.) To make a pond ; to collect 
in a pond by stopping the current of a river 

Cait ce. t. To ponder. Spenser. 

N'DER, v. 6 [LL. pondero.} 1, To weigh in the mind ; 
to consider and compare circumstances or conse- 
quences of an event. 2. ‘To view with deliberation ; to 
examine. 

PONDER, v0. i. Totbink ; to muse; with on. Shak. 

PON'DER-A-BLE, a. That may be weighed; capable of 
being weighed. Bron. 

PON'DER-AL, a. [L. pondus.] Estimated or ascertained by 
weight, as distinguished from numeral. 

PUN'DER-ANCE, vn. Weight; gravity. Gregury. 

t PON-DER-ATE, ¢. t. To weigh in the mind ; to consider. 

PON-DER-AVFION, 2. The act cf weighing. [Little used. | 

PON DERED, po. Weighed in the mind ; considered ; ex- 
atained by intellectual operation. 

PONUDER-ER, x. One that weighs in his mind. 

PON'DER-ING, ppr. Weighing intellectually ; considering ; 
deliberating on, 

PON'DER-ING-LY, ado. With consideration or delibera- 
tion. /lammond. 

PON-DER-OS 1L-TY, 2. Weight; gravity; beaviness. 

PON'DER-OUS, a. [L. ponderosus.] 1. Very heavy; 
weighty. 2. Important ; momentous. 3. Forcible ; 
strongly impulsive. Dryden.—Pondcrous spar, heavy 
spar or barytes. 

PON'DER-OUS_LY, adv. With great weight. 

PON'DER-OUS-NESS, n. Weight; heaviness; gravity. 

POND'-WEED, n. [ pond and weed.) A plant. 

PONENT, a. [It. poneate ; L. ponens.} Western. [L. «.} 

PON'GO, n. A name of the orang outang. Net. Mist. 

PON'TARD, (pon yard) rn. [Fr. potenard.) A small Jagger ; 
a pointed instrument for stabbing, borne in the hand dr at 
the girdle, or in the pocket. 

PON'TARD, (pen'yard) c.¢. To pierce with a poniard ; toatab. 
PONK, n. KE nocturiiat spirit; ahag. Shak. 

NT‘AGE, a. (L. pons, poatis ; Sp. puente ; W. punt.] A 
duty paid for repairing bridges, 

PON-TERS, x. In glass works, an iron instrusnent used to 
stick the glass at the bottom. 

PONTE, a. [L. Pontus.) Pertaining to the Pontus, Eux- 
Es a lack sea. J. Burluw. 

Ve A 

PONIES n. (Fr. pontife; L. pontifer.] A high-priest. 

PON-TIF-[€, a. Relating to priests ; popish. ttlron, 

PON-TIF'I-CAL. a. [(L. pORURcaTS ST 1, Belonging to a 
high-priest ; belonging tothe pope; popish. 2. Splendid; 
magnificent. 3. Bridge-building , [or] 

PON-TIF'LEAL, xn. 1. A book containing rites and cere- 
monies ecclesiastical, South. 2. The dress and orna- 
meuts of a priest or bishop. Leith. 

t ee ‘ ss The state and government of 

the ; the papacy. Usher. 

PON-TIP'LEAL LY, adv. Ina pontifical manner. 

PON-TIFH-CATE, x. [L. pontificatus.] 1. The state or 
dignity of a high-priest ; particularly, office or dignity 
of the pope. 2. The reign of a pope. 

PONT'I-FICE, n. Bridge-work , structuwe or edifice of a 
bridge. [Little used.] .Vilton. 

PON-TI-FICIAL, a. Popish. Burton. 

PON-TI-FIU'CIAN, a. Popish; papistical. Hall, 

PON-TI-FI'CIAN, a. One that adheres to the pope; a pa- 
pist. .Wountayue. 


PON-TINE, of POMP/TINE, a. [L. pontsna.}] Designatia, 
n Jarge marsh between Rome and Naples. 

PONT'LE-VI8, an. In hursemansiip, a disorderly resisting 
of a horse by rearing repeatedly on his hind legs, 80 as to 
be in danger of coming over. 

PUN-TUU..), 2. [Fr., Sp. pontur.}) 1. A flat-bottomed boc. 
2. A lighter; a low, flat vessel.—Puntwun-brulge is @ 
bridge formed with puntoons.— Pontoon-arriage 1s made 
with two wheels only. 

PONY, n. A amall horse. 

POOD, n. A Russian weight, equal to 40 Russian or 36 Eng- 
lish pounds. 

POOL, x. [Fax. pol, pul; D. poel; G. pfeal.) A small col- 
lection of water in a hollow place, supplied by a spring, 
and oe its surplus water by an outlet. 

POOL, or POULE, n. (Fr. poule.} The stakes played for in 
certain games of cards. Southern. 

POOP, 2. (Fr. poupe ; It. poppa ; Sp. popa ; L. puppis.] The 
highest and aftmost part of a ship’s deck. 

POOP, cv. t. 1. To strike upon the stern, as a heavy sea. 2 
To strike the stern, as one vessel that runs her aem 
against another’s stern. Mar. Dict. 

POOPING, 2. The shock of a heavy sea on the stern or 
quarter of a ship, when scudding in a tempest ; alau, the 
action of one ship’s running ber stem against ancther’s 
stern. 

POOR, a. [L. pauper ; Fr. pauore.] 1. Wholly destitute of 
roperty, or not having property sufficient for a comforta- 
le subsistence ; needy.—2. In Jair, so destitute of prope 

erty as to be entitled to maintenance from the public. 3 
Destitute of strength, beauty ur dignity ; barren, mean; 
jejune. 4. Desttute of value, worth or importance ; of 
litue use ; trifling. 5. Paltry ; mean ; of lite value. 6 
destitute of fertility; barren; exhnusted. 7. Of litle 
worth ; unimportant. Swift. 8. Unhappy; pitisble. 9 
Mean ; depreseed ; low ; dejected ; destitute of spirit. 19. 
Lean; emaciated. Il. Small, or of a bad quality. 12. 
Uncomfortable ; restless; ill, 13. Destitute of savin 

grace. Rer. iii. 14. Wanting good qualities. 15. 4 werd 
of tenderness or pity ; dear. 16. A word of slight con- 
tempt, wretched. 17. 7'he poor, collectively used as a 
noun, those who are destitute of property ; the indtgent ; 
the needy.— vor tn spirit, in a Scriptural sense, humble ; 
contrite.,. 

POORMJOHN, n. A sort of fish [callarius.] Ainsworth. 

POOR LY, adv. 1. Without wealth; in indigence. & 
With lite or no success , with little growth, profit or ad- 
vantage. 3. Meanly ; without spirit. 4. Without excel- 
lence or dignity. 

POUR LY, a. Somewhat ill; indisposed ; not in health ; « 
common use of the ord in America. Th. Srott. 

POOR NESS, n. 1. Destitution of property; indigence ; 
poverty . want. 2. Meanness; lowness; want of digni- 
ty. 3. Wantof spirit. 4. Barrenness; sterility. 5. Un- 
productivencess ; want of the metallic substance. 6, 
Smalilness cr bad quality. 7. Want of value or impor- 
tance. 8. Want of good qualities, or the proper qualities 
which constitute a thing poce in its kind. 9. Narrow- 
ness ; barrenness ; want of capacity. 

POOR-SPIR'IT-ED, a. Of a mean spirit; cowardly ; bare. 

POOR-SPIR'IT-ED-NESS, ». Meanneas or baseness of 
spirit ; cowardice. South. 

POP, x. [D. poep.} A small, smart, quick sound or report. 

POP, cv. 2. 1. To enter or issue forth with a quick, sudden 
sretions: 2. To dart; to start from place to place sud- 

euly. 

POP, tv. t. To thrust or push suddenly with a quick motion. 
— To pop off, to thrust away ; to shift off. Locke. 

POP, ade. Suddenly ; with sudden entrance or appearance. 

POPE, a. (Gr. nana, nannas, runnos ; Low L. papa ; Sp., 
It., Port. papa; Fr. pape.| 1. The bishop of Rome the 
head of the Catholic church. 2. A small fish, called tlso 
aru Walton. 

POPE/DOM, a. 1. The place, office or dignity of the pope ; 
apal dignity. 2. The jurisdiction of the pope. 

POVPE'-JGAN, n, A game of cards. Jenner. 

POPE'LING, n. An adherent of the pope. 

POPER-Y, n. The religion of the church of Rome, compre- 
hending doctrines and practices. S:rist. 

POPE?S'-EQE, x. [pepe and enc.) The gland surroundees 
with fat in the middle of the thigh. JoAnsen. 

POP GUN, n. A small gun or tube used by children to shoot 
wads and make a noise. Chenne. 

POPUN-SAY, 4. [Sp. papagayo.] 1. A parrot. 2. A woed- 
pecker, a bird with a gay head. The green woodpecker, 
with 2 scarlet crown, a native of Europe. & A gay, tri- 
fling young man; a fop ov coxoomb. 

POPISH, a. Relating to the pope; taught by the pope ; 
‘rtaining to the pope or te the church of Rome. 

ParisiLLy, aac. In a popish manner; with a tendeney 
to popery. 

POP‘LAR, mw. (L. popretlus ; Fr. pewplier.) A tree of the genus 
pepulas, of several species. 

POP LIN, a. A stuff made of silk and worsted. 
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toP-LITE-Ax, , a. [L. poples.] Pertaining to the ham or 

PuP-LIT L€, i ty Ved Repos. 

POP'PET. See Purrsgr. 

POP'PY, n. (Sax. pupeg ; Fr. pavot: L. papaver.] A plant 
of the genus papucer, of several species, from one of 
which, the sumuferum, or white poppy, is collected 
opium. 

POI'L-LACE, a. (Fr.; It. popolaccio.] The common peo- 
prey the vulgar; the multitude. S:ri/?. 

POP U-LA-CY, x. The pupulace or common people. 

PUP‘U-LAR, a. [Fr. popuiuire; Sp. pupalar ; L. pupularis.] 
1, Pertaining to the commun people. 2. Suitable to com- 
mon people ; familiar; plain; easy to be comprehended ; 
oct critical or abstruse. 3. Beloved by the people ; enjoy- 
ing the favor of the people ; pleasing to people in general. 
4. Ambitious; studious of the favor of the peuple. 5. 
Prevailing among the ple; extensively prevalent.— 
8. In law, a populur action is one which gives a penalty 
to the person that sues fur the same. 

POP-U-LAR'I-TY, a. [L. pupularitas.] 1. Favor of the 
peopte ; the state of possessing the affections and confi- 
dence of the people in general. 2. Representation suited 
to vulgar or common conception ; that which is intended 
- adapted to procure the favor of the people ; [littie used. ] 

acorn. 

POP'U-LAR-IZE, v. ¢. To make popular or common ; to 
spread amon the people. Bedduves. 


sarah yeaah ED, pp. Made popular or introduced among 

@ people. 

POP'U-LAR-TZ-ING, ppr. Making popular, or introducing 
among the peuple. 

POPU-LAR-LY, adr. 1. In a popular manner. Dryden. 


2. According to the conceptions of the commun people. 

POPYU-LATE, o. t. [[t. populare, from L. populus.} To 
| peuple , to propagate. Bucon. 

POP'U-LATE, vc. t. To people ; to furnish with inhabitants. 

¢ POP‘U-LATE, for populous. 

POP'U-LA-TED, pp. Furnished with ‘nhabitants ; peopled. 

POP'U-LA-TING, ppr. Peopling. 

POP-U-LA'‘TION, wx. 1. The act or operation of peopling 
or furnishing with inhabitants ; multiplication of inhabit- 
ants. 2. The whole number of people or inhabitants in a 
eountry. 3. The state of a country with regard to its 
number of inhabitants, or ratber with regard to its num- 
bers compared with their expenses, consumption of goods 
and productions, and earnings. 

f POP-U-LOSLETY n. Populousness. Brown. 

POP'U-LOUS, a. [L. populusus.] Full of inhabitants ; con- 
taining many inhabitants in proportion to the extent of 
the country. 

POP'U-LOUS-LY, adc. With many inhabitants in propor- 
tion to the extent of country. 

POP’U-LOUS- NESS, n. The state of having many inhab- 
itants in proportion to the extent of country. 

POR'€A-TED, a. [L. gorca.] Ridged; formed in ridges. 
Asiat. Res. 

POR CE-LAIN, a. (Sp., Port. porcelana; Fr. porcelatne.] 
1. The finest species uf ea nN ware, originally manu- 
factured in China and Japan, but now made in several 
European countries. 2. The plant called purslain, which 


see. 

POR-CEL-LA‘NE-OUS, a. [from porcelain.] Pertaining to 
or resembling porcelain. Hutchett. 

POR 'CEL-LA-NITE, x. A silicious mineral. 

PORCH, 2. (Fr. porche.] 1. In archutecture, a kind of ves- 
tibule, supported by columns, at the entrance of temples, 
bails, churches or other buildings. 2. A porticu; a cov- 
ered walk. 3. By way of diatinction, the porch was a 
public portico in Athens, where Zeno, the philosopher, 
tanght his disciples. 

POR'CINE, a. [L. porcinus.} Pertaining to swine. 

POR'EU-PINE, xn. [Ut. porco-smavso : Sp. puerco-espin 5 
Port. porco-espinko. In zoology, a quadruped of the genus 
hystrix. The crested porcujnne has a body covered with 
prickles which are very sharp, and some of thein nine or 
ten incher long , these he can erect at pleasure. 

POR ECU-PINE-FISH, a. A fish covered with spines. 

PORE, vn. [Fr. pore: Sp., It. poro.] 1. In anatumy, a mi- 
nute interstice in the ekin of an animal, throngh which 
the perspirable matter passes to the surface or is excreted. 
2. A eunail Spirucle, opening or passage in other sub- 
stances. 

PORK, eo. i. [qu. Gr. choow, egopaw.) To look with steady, 
contineed attention or application. Shak, 

PORE, c. ¢. Toexamine: with oa, Alilton, 

POKE/BLIND, or PUR BLIND, a. (qu. Gr. swpos.] Near- 
sighted ; short-ighted. Bacon. 

POR ER, «. One who pores or studies diligently. 

PORGY, a. A fish of the gilt-head kind. 

PORI-NESS, n. The state of being pory or having numer 
ons pores. Wiseman. 

PO'RISM, «. (Gr. sreeones In geometry, a proposition 
affirming the possibility of finding such conditions as will 
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render a certain problem indeterminate or capable of in- 

m aoe solutions. 

PU-RISITLEAL, a. Pertaining to a poriesm 

PO'RITE, a. ; plu. Ponttms. A petrified madrepore. 

PORK, n. [L. porcus ; Fr. porc.] The tlesh of swine, fresh 
or salted, used for food. 

PORK’-EAT-ER, na. One that feeds on swine’s fleah. 

PORK’‘ER, a. A hog ;a pig. [Little used in America.) Pope 

PORKI/ET, a. A young hog. Dryden. 

PORK'LING, 2. A pig. T'usser. 

PO-ROSI-TY, n. The quality or state of having pores or ia- 
terstices. Bacon. 

POR'OUS, a. Having interstices in the skin or substance of 
the body ; having spiracles or passages for fluids. 

POR'OUS-NESS, a. 1. The quality of having pores ; pores- 
ity. 2. The porous parts ; [ not author ced 

POR-PHY-RIT'I€, or POR-PHY-RA‘CEOUS, a. 1. Per- 
taining to porph ; resembling porphyry. 2 Contain- 
ing or composed of porphyry. 

POR PHY-RIZE, vw. t. MN cause to resemble porphyry ; to 
make spotted fn its composition. Couper. 

POR'PHY-RY, x. (Gr. roppupa; L. porphyrites; Fr. por- 
phyre.] A mineral consisting of a homogeneous ground 
with crystala. It ls very hard, and susceptible of a Gne 


polish. 

POR PHY-RY-SHELL, x. An animal or shell of the genus 
murez. ; 

POR PITE n. The hair-bytton-stone, a small species of 

Pon PLTEs, | fossil coral 

POR'POISE, POR’'PUS, or POR'PESS, av. [Tt. porcv.} In 
rovlogy, a cetaceous fish, sometimes called the seu-hog. 

POR-RA'CEOUR, a. (L. porraceus.] Greenish ; resembling 
the leek in color. Wiseman. 

t a R-REOTION, x. (L. porrectio.] The act of stretching 
orth. 

POR'RET, n. [L. porrum ; It. porro, porretts.) A scallion ; 
a leek or small onion. Brown. 

PORRIDGE, n. (qu. pottage, by ecorruption.] A kind of 
food made by boiling meat in water; broth. 

POR/RIDGE-POT, n. The pot in which flesh, or flesh and 
vegetables, are boiled for food. 

POR'RIN-GER, n. (qu. porridge.) 1. A small metal vessel 
in which children eat porridge or milk. 2. A head-dreas 
in the shape of a porringer, in contempt. 

PORT, 2. [Fr., froin L. purtus; Sp. pucrto; It. hile 1. 
A harbor ; a haven; any bay, cove, inlet or recess of the 
sea or of a lake, or the mouth of a river, which ships ur 
vessels can enter, and where they can lie safe from injury 
by storms. 2. cL. porta.j Agate. 3. An embrasure or 
opening in the side of a ship of war, through which can. 
non are discharged ; a port-hole. 4, The lid which shuts 
a port-hole. 5. Carriage ; alr; mien; manner of move- 
ment or walk ; demeanor; external appearance.—6. In 
seamen’s language, the larboard or Ie side of aa ship. 7 
A kind of wine made in Portugal, so called from Opurto 
—Port of the voice, in music, the faculty or habit of mak- 
ing the shakes, passages and diminutions. 

PORT, c.t. 1. To carry in form. Milton, 2 To tum ao 

st to the left or larbvard side of a ship. 

PORT'A-BLE, a. [It. portatile.) 1. That may be carried 
by the hand or about the person, on horseback or in a 
traveling vehicle ; not bulky or heavy , that may be ensi- 
ly conveyed from place to place with one’s traveling bag- 
are 2. That may he carried from place Ww pince. 

hat may be borne along with one. 4. Sufferable ; sup- 


able ; “ees Shak. 
PORT’ A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being portable. 


PORT’AGHE, n. Fr) 1. The act of carrying. 2. The 
price of carringe. Frll, 3. A port-hole; (unwrval.) Shak, 
4. A carrying-place over land between navigable waters. 
Je fferson, - 

PORTAL, wm. (It. portella ; Fr. portal.) 1. In architecture 
ao little gate, where there are two gates of different dimen- 
sions. 2. A little aquare corn+r of a room, eeparted from 
the rest by a wainscet, and forming a short passage into @ 
room. 3. A kind of arch of joiner’e work before a dvor. 
4. A gate ; an opening for entrance. 

t PORTIANCE, an. [from Fr. porter, to carry.) Air; mien, 
cnrringe ; port; demeanor. Speaser. Shak. 

tPOR'TIASS, nx. A breviary . a prayer-book. Spenser. 

t PORT'A-TIVE, a, (Fr. portanf.] Portable. Chawe. 

PORT -BAR, 2. A bar to secure the ports of a ship in a gale 


of wind. 
PORT-CHXR-GES, 2. In commerce, charges to whieh a ship 
ag ite cargo ts cubjected in a harbor, as wharfage, &c. 
PORT!-ERAY-ON, 2. A pencil-case. Facyc. 
PORT-€UL LIS, n. In fortification, an assembinge of tim- 
PORTIELUSE, bers joined across one another, like 
those of a harrow, and each pointed with tron, une ee 
the gateway of a fortified town, a adi ghurleds Dn Case u 
siirprise, to prevent the entrance 0 , ‘ 
PorteuL Lis rn. t Toshut,; to bar, Tere 
PORT-CUS/LISED, a. Having a portcullls. tone. 


Bas Z; CH as SH; Fi asin thie. t Obsolete. 
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PORTE, x. The Ottoman court, so called froin the gate of 
the sultan’s palace, where justice is administered. 

PORT’ED, a. 1. Having gutes ; [vbs.] B. Jonsva. 2. Borne 
in & certain or regular order. Junes. 

POR-TEND, 7. ¢. ‘L. purtendo.] To foreshow ; to fore- 
token ; to indicate something future by previous signe. 
POR-TEND:ED, pp. Foreshown ; previously indicated by 

signs, 
POR-TEND ING, ppr. Foreshowing. 
POR-TENSION x. The act of foreshowing. 
OR-TENT’, n. 'L. portentum.] An omen of ill; any pre- 
vious sign or prodigy indicating the approach of evil os 


ee Dryden. 

POR-TE: TOUS, a. [L. portertosus.) 1. Ominous ; fore- 
showing ill. 2. Monstrous; prodigious ; wouderful, ix 
ar ill sense, 

PORTER, a. be ortiere; Fr. portier.}] 1. A man that has 
the charge of a door or gate ; a door-keeper. 2. One that 
waits at the door to receive messages. 3. [Fr. porteur, 
froin porter, to carry.] A carrier ; a persou who carries or 
conveys burdens for hire. 4. A malt liquor which differs 
on ale and pale beer in being made witb high-dried 
malt. 

PORT'ER-AGE, an. 1. Money charged or 
riage of burdens by a porter Z'vvke 2. 
@ porter or duor-keeper. Churrhil. 

a IRT'ER-LY, a. Coarse; vulgar. Bray. 
ORT’ESSE. See Portass. 

PORT: FIRE, ». A composition for setting fire to powder, 
&c., frequently used in preference to a match. 

PORT-FO'LI-O, n. [ Fr. porte-feuille.} A case of the size of 
a large buuk, to keep luose papers in. 

ft PORT'GLAVE, n. [Fr. porter, and W. glaiv.] A sword- 
bearer. Ainsworth. 

PORT'GRAVE, PORT'GREVE, or PORT’REEVE, a. [L. 
portus, and G. graf ) Furmerly, the chief magistrate of a 
port or maritime town. 

PORT'-HOLE, na. The embrasure of 2 ship of war. 

POR'TI-€Q, n. (It. portico 3 V. porticus.) In architecture, a 
kind of gallery on the ground, or a piazza encompassed 

with arches vee by coluinns 5a covered walk. 


d for the car- 
he business of 


POR'TION, a. [L. porto.) 1. In general, a part of any 
thing separated from it. 2. A part, though not actually 
divided, but considered by itxelf. 3. A part assigned; an 
allotment; a dividend. 4. The put of an estate given to 
a child or heir, or descending to lim by law. 5, A wife’s 
fortune. 

POR TION, o. t. 1. To divide ; to parcel ; to allot a share or 
shares. 2. To endow. 

POR TIONED, pp. 1. Divided into shares or parts, 2. En- 
dowed ; furnished with a portion. 

POR ‘TION-ER, n. One who divides or assigns in shares. 

POR-‘TION-ING, ppr. Dividing; endowing. 

POR TION-IST, x. 1. One who bas a certain academical 
allowance or portion, 2. ‘The incumbent of a benefice 
which has more rectors of vicars than one, 

PORT/LAND-STONE, » A compact sand-stone. 

PORT'LAST, of POR TOISE, 2. The gunwale of a ship. 

PORT'LID, n. The lid that closes a porthole. 

PORT'LI-NESS, uw. Dignity of mien or of personal appear- 
ance, consisting in size and symmetry of body, with dig- 
nitied manners and denteanor. 

PORT'LY, a. 1. Grand or dignified in mien; of a noble ap- 

arance and carriage. 2. Bulky ; corpulent. 

PORT'-MAN, n. [port and man.} An inhabitant or burgess, 
as of a cinque- port. 

PORT-MAN'TEAU, (port-man'to) a. [Fr. perte-manteau. 
It is often pronounced portmant!e.] bag, usually made 

* of leather, for carrying apparel and other furniture on 
ourneys, particularly on horseback. 

PORT -MOTE, n. [ port, and Sax. mot.) Anciently, a court 
held in a cort town. Blackstone. 

POR POISE. See Portrast. 

POR TRAIT, nv. [Fr. outa A picture or representation 
ofa person, and especially of a face, drawn from the life. 

{POR TRAIT, v. ¢. To portray ; to draw. Spencer. 

PORTRALTU RE, ». [Fr.] A portrait; painted resemblance. 

tfTOR,. 

POR-TRAY*, v.t. (Fr. ortraire.| 1. To paint or draw the 
likeness of any thing in colura, 2. To describe in words. 
3. To adorn with pictures, 

POR-TRAY'ED, (por-trade’) pp. Painted or dra-wn to the 
life ; described 

POR-TRAY'ER, n. One who paints, draws to the life ar 
describes. 

POR-TRAY'ING, ppr. Painting or drawing the likeness of ; 
describing. 

POR'TRESS n. (from porter.] A female guardian of 

POR TER-ESS, Ue Milton, is rae 

PORT'REVE, 2. (The modem eeey of portgrere, 
which see.] The chief iagistrate of a port or mantime 
town. 

PORT -ROPE, 2. A rope to draw up a portlid, 
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POR'WIG-LE, n. Atnadpole; a yuag frog. Browse 
OR'Y, a. Full of pores or small interstices. 

POSE, a. [n Aeraldry, a lion, borse or olher beast stand. Z 
still, with al} his feet on the ground. 

t POSE, kr. [Sax. gepose.} A stutling of the bead . catarrb 
Chaucer, 

POSE, vc. t. |W. posiaw; Fr. poser.] 1. To puzzle, {a word 
of the same origin i] to set; to put to a stand or stop; to 
gravel. 2. To puzzle or put to a stand by asking dithicult 
questions ; to eet by questions, hence, to interrogate 
closely, or with a view tu scrutiny. 

POSKD, pp. Puzzled; put to a stand ; interrogated closely. 

POSER, n. One that puzzles by asking dithcult questions ; 
i close examiner. 

POSING, ppr. Puzzling ; putting to a stand; questioning 
Closely. 

POS'L'TED, a. [L. positus.] Put; set; placed. 

PO-ST'TION, n. [L. puzttio.) 1. State of being placed; sit- 
uation ; often with reference to other objects, or to ditter- 
ent parts of the same object. 2. Manner of #tanding or 
being placed ; attitude. 3. Principle laid down ; propasi- 
tion advanced or athrmed as a fixed principle, or stated aa 
the ground of reasoning, or to be proved. 4. The advance- 
ment of any principle. 5. State ; condition.—6. In gram 
mur, the state of a vowel placed between two consonants 

ea a a a. Respecting position. Broa. 
OS'I-TIVE, a. [it. posttire; Fr. posity’; Low L. posi 
ticus.} 1. Properly, set; laid down; expressed ; direct, 
explicit. 2. Absolute ; express; not admitting any con 
dition or discretion. 3. Absolute ; real; existing in fact; 
Opposed to negative. 4. Direct; express; opposed to 
cercumstantial, 5, Confident; fully assured. 0. Dag. 
matic; over-confident in opinion or assertion. 7. Settled 
by arbitrary appomtment. /fovker. 8. Having power to 
act directly. 

POS 1-TIVE, n. 1, What is capable of being affirmed ; re- 
ality. 2. That which settles by absolute appomtment — 
3. In grammar, @ word that uffirins or asserts existence 

POS'1-TIVE-LY, adv, t. Absolutely ; by itself “sdependent 
of any thing else ; not comparatively. « Not negative- 
ly; really; in its own uature, directly ; imheremly. 
3. Certainly ; indubitably. 4. Directly; explicidy ; ex- 
pressly. 5. Percmptorily ; in strong terms 6. With ful 
confidence or assurance. 

POE'-TIVE-NESS, a. 1. Actnalneas; reality of eximence ; 
not Mere negation. 2. Undoubting assurance ; full confi 
dence ,; Pe 

t POS-LT VU-TY, u. Peremptoriness Watts. 

t POS'I-TURE, for posture. See Posturs. 

POS'NET, ». [W. posned.) A little basin; a porringes 
skillet or sauce-pan. Oven. 

POS-O-LOG'LEAL, a. Pertaining to posology. 

PO-SOL'0-GY, an. [Gr. roaos and Avyos.] In medictne, the 
science or doctrine of doses. .2mer. Dispersatory. 

POS PO-LITE, «a. A kind of militia in Poland. 

POSS, v. ¢. To dash violently in water ; as, to poss clothes. 

POSS, a. 1. A water-fall. Craren dialect. 2 A pess-tub. 

POS'SE COM-I-TA'TUS, 1. In law, the power of the 
country, or the citizens, who are summoned to assist ap 
officer in suppressing @ riot, or executing any jegal pre- 
cept which is forcibly opposed. The word comiiutus ie 
often omitted, and posse alone is used in the same sense. 
Blackatone.—2. In low language, a number or crowd vf 
people ; a rabble. 

* POSSESS’, v. t. [L. possesoux, possideo.] 1. Tohave the 
just and legal tide, ownership or property of a Uuing , to 
own ; to hold the title of, as the rightful pe poets or to 
hold both the title and the thing. 2. To hold; to ocecupy 
without title or ownership. 3. To have; to occupy. 
4. To seize ; to gain ; to obtain the occupation of. 5. To 
have power over, as an invisible agent or spirit. Laie, 
viii. 6. To affect by suine power.— 70 possess of, or rua, 
more properly ta porsess of, is to give pussemmon, com- 
mand or occupancy.— To possess one’s self of, Ur take or 
gain possession or command ; to make one’s self master 
of.— To possess with, to furnish or fill with something 

rmsnent ; or to be retained. Adideson. 

* POS-SESSED, (poa-sest’) pp. Held by lawful title ; oecu- 
ied ; enjoyed ; affected by demons or invisible agents. 
*PO-SESS'ING, ppr. Having or holding by absolute right 

or title, occupying ; enjoying. 

* POS: SESSION, vn. 1. The having, holding or detentian af 
property in one’s power or command , actual seizin or 
occupancy. 2. The thing possessed ; land, estate or grevis 
owned. 3 Any thing valuable possessed or enjoyed. 
4. The state of being under the power of demons or t- 
visible beings ; madness ; lunacy.— WWrif of pasxecanon, @ 
precept directing a sheriff to put a person in peaceable 
posavssion of property recovered in ejectment.— To take 
possexsion, to enter on, or to bring within one’s power 
or occupancy.-—7'0 give possession, ty put in another's 
power or occupancy. 

*t POSSESSION, ot. To invest with property. Carer. 
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* POS-SES’SION-ER, 2. One that has possession of a thing, 
or power over it. [Little used ] Sidney. 

°F ESS/IVE, a. [L. possessivus. } Fertainin to posses- 

sion; having posssssion.—Possessive case, in English 

grammar, ia the genitive case, or case which expresses 


bos SESS 

® ESS'OR, x. 1. An oecupant ; one that has on. 
2. One that has, holds or enjoys any good or other thing. 

¢ POS-S ESS4O-B Y, @. Having possession. Ho rel. — Possesso- 
ry acion, in law, an action or suit in which the right of 
possession only, and not that of property, is contested. 

pennies W, posel.] Milk curdied with wine or other 
hiquer. 

POX SET, v. ¢t. To cardle ; toturn. Shak. 

POS SI-BIL'L-TY, n. (Fr. possibilité. The power of being 
or exmting ; the power of happening ; the state of being 


ible. 

pOsst-BLE, a. [Fr.; It. possibile ; L. possthlis.) That 
may be or exist; that may be now, or may happen or 
eee that may be done ; not contrary to the na- 
ture of things. Ps 

POS'SI-BLY, adv. 1. By any power, moral or physical, 
really existing. 2. Perhaps ; without absurdity. 

tPOsT, a. (from Fr. apuster.[ Suborned ; hired to do what 
is wrong. Sandys. 

POST, ». [W. piste: D., Dan., Sw. post ; Fr. poste.] 1. A 
piece of timber set upright, usually larger than a stake, 
and intended to support something else. 2. A military 
station ; the place where a single soldier or a body of 
troops is stationed. 3. The troops stationed in a particu- 
lar place, or the ground they occupy. 4. A public office 
or employment, that is, a fixed place or station. 5. A 
messenger ur 8 Carrier of letters and papers. 6. A seat or 
situation. 7. A sort of writing-paper, such as is used for 
letters ; letter-paper. 8. An old game at cards.— 7 ride 
post, to be employed tu carry dispatches and papers.— 
ae of the post, a fellow suborned or hired to du a bad 
action. 

PST, o. & Fr. poster.) To travel with speed. 

POST, v. &. 1. To fix toa post. 2. To expose to public re- 
proach by fixing the name toa post; to expose to oppro- 
briam by some public action. 3. ‘'o advertise on a post 
or in a pablic place. Lacs of New Fingland. 4. Tu set; 
to place ; to station.—5. In book-keeping, Ww carry accounts 
from the waste-book or journal to the ledger.— 7'u post off, 
to put off; to delay ; [obs.}] Shak. 

eos. A Latin preposition, signifying after. It is used in 
this sense in composition in many English words. 
POST'A-BLE, a. That inay be carried. Mountague. 

OST AGE, x. 1. The pice established by law to be paid 
for the conveyance of a letter in a public mail. 2. A port- 
age ; [obs.] Smollet. 

PO<T'* BOY, n. A boy that rides as ; acourier. Tatler. 

POST’-CHAISE, n. [See Caatsa) A carriage with four 
wheels for the conveyance of travelers. 

POST DATE, v. t. [L. post and date.) To date after the 
real 


time. 
POST -DI-LO'VI-AL, { 4. [(L. post and dilucium.] Being or 
POST-DI-LO'VI-AN, happening posterior to the flood 
in Noah’s days. 
PSST-DI-LO'VI-AN, n. A person who lived after the flood, 
or who has lived since that event. ew. 
PSST-DIS-SEI'ZIN, nx. A subsequent disseizin. 
POST-DIS-SEI/ZOR, n. A person who disseizes another of 
lands which he had before recovered of the same person. 


Blackstone. 

POST'E-A, x. [L.] The record of what is done in a cause 
subsequent to the joining of issue and awarding of trial. 
Blackstone. 

POST'ED, pp. 1. Placed; stationed. 2. Exposed on a post 
or by public notice. 3. Carried to a ledger, as accounts. 
P7RT'ER, 2. One who posts; also, a courier; one that 

travels expeditiously. 

POT E/RI-OR, es Fr. postericur.] 1. Later or subse- 
quent in time. 2. Later in the order of proceeding or 
moving ; coming after. 

POS-TE-RI-OR'I-TY, n. ERee pertentersté-] The state of be- 
ing later or 6u vent. Hale. 

PO. TF'RI-ORB, 2. plu. The hinder parts of an animal 
body. S:rift. 

POS-TER'I-TY, ». (Fr. posterité; L. posteritas.} 1. De- 
scendants ; children, children’s children, &c. indefinitely ; 
the race dad igh from a progenitor.—2. In a general 
senae, OU ing generations. Pope. 

POS-TERN, x. (Fe. pdterne.) 1. Primarily, a back door or 
gate ; a private entrance ; hence, any small door or gate. 
Drnden.—. In fortification, a small gate, usually in the 
angle of the flank of a bastion. 

PAS'TERN, a. Back ; being behind, private. Druden. 

PosT_EX-IST/ENCE, n. Subsequent existence. 

PEST’-FAET, n. That which represents or relates to a fact 


that has occurred. : 
POST'-FINE, vx. In Fnglish law, a fine due tothe king by 
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prerogative, after 8 licentia concordandi given ina fine ol 

Baca ane euemen™. Blackstone. 

OST: » x. [L. post, and fz. 
lable or sta adides to the sa 
Parkhurst. 

POST'FIX, v. t. To add or annex a letter, syllable or word, 
to the end of anvther or principal word. 

POST-FLX'ED, (pédet-fixt!) pp. Added to the end of a wurd 

POST-FIX'ING, pyr. Adding to the end of a word. 

POST-HACK'‘NEY, x. A hired posthorse. 

POST'-HASTE, n. Haste or speed in traveling, like that of 
A post or courier. Shak, . 

POST'!-HASTE, adv. With speed or expedition. 

POST'-HORSE, n. A horse stationed for the use of couriers. 

POST'-HOUSE, x. A house where a post-office is kept for 
pcevine and dispatching letters by public mails; a pust- 
office. 

f POST'HUME, a. Posthumous. Watts. 

* POSTHU-MOUS, a. [L. post and humus.) 1. Born after 
the death of the father, or taken from the dead body of the 
mother. 2. Published after the death of the autbor. 3 
Being after one’s decease. 

* POST’HU-MOUS-LY, ado. After one’s decease. 

t POST'IE, a. [L. posticus.] Backward. Brown. 

POS TIL, x. [It. sear A marginal note. 

POS'TIL, v. t. (It. postillarc.] ‘lo write marginal notes 
to gloss ; to illustrate with marginal notee. Bacon. 

POS'TIL, vc. i. To comment ; to make illustrations. Skelton. 

POS'TIL-ER, n. One who writes marginal notes ; one who 
illustrates the text of a book by nutes in the margin. 

* POS-TILVION, (pds-til’yun) a. [Fr. postillon.] One that 
rides and guides the first pair of horses in a coach or other 
carriage ; also, one that rides one of the homes. 

POST'ING, ppr. 1. Setting up on a post ; exposing the name 
or character to repruach by public advertisement. 2. Plac- 
ing ; stationing. 3. Transferring accounts to a ledger. 

POST-LI-MIN‘I-AR, (a. Contrived, done or existing sub 

POST.LLMIN'LOUR, | sequently. 

POST-LI-MIN‘I-U M, = [L. pos. tnd limen.]  Postlinini 

POST-LIM!'I1-NY, um, among the Romans, was the 
return of a person to his own country who had gone to 
sojourn ina foreign country.—In the modern law of na- 
tions, the right of postlimiy is that by virtue of which 
persons and things, taken by an enemy in war, are restor- 
ed to their former state, when coming again under the 

wer of the nation to which they belonged. 

POST'!MAN, x. A post or courier ; a letter-carrier. 

POSTMARK, n. The mark or stamp of a post-office on a 
letter. 

POST'MAS-TER, nz. The officer who has the superintend- 
ence and direction of a post-office.— Post master-general 
is the chief officer of the post-office department. 

POST-ME-RIDI!I-AN, a. [L. postineriudianus.}] Being or be- 
longing to the afternoon. Bacon. 

POST'NATE, a. [L. post and natus.] Subsequent. [L. «.} 
Taylor. 

POST'-NOTE, x. [post and note.] In commerce, a bank- 
note intended to be transmitted toa distant place by the 

ublic mail, and made payable to order. 

POST-NUP’TIAL, «. Being or happening after marriage. 
Kent. 

POST'—-OF-FICE, x. An office or house where letters are re- 
ceived for delivery and for transmission ; a post-house. 

POST'-PAID, a. Having the postage paid on ; as a letter. 

POST-PONE!, v. t. [L. postpono.} 1. To put off; to defur 
to a future or later time ; to delay. 2. To set below some- 
thing else in value or importance. 

POST-PON'ED, (pdst-pdnd’) pp. Delayed ; deferred toa fh- 
ture time ; set below in value. 

POST-PONE'MENT, nw. The act of deferring to a future 
time ; temporary delay of business. 7. Pwckcring. 

t POST-PONENCE, n. Dislike. JoAnson. 

POST-PON'ER, zn. One who delays or puts off. Paley. 

POST-PONING, ppr. Deferring to a future time. 

POST -PO-SI' TION, n. [post and position.) The state of be- 
ing put back or out of the regular place. ede. 

POST-RE-MOTE!, a. [post and remote.] More remote in 
suleoaueyt time or order. Darzwin. 

POST SERTPT, nv. [L. post and scriptum.) A paragraph 
added toa letter after it is concluded and signed by the 
writer ; or any addition made to a book or composition af- 
ter it had been supposed to be finished. Addisun. 

PORT'-TOWN, 2. 1. A town in which a post-office is estab- 
lished. 2. A town in which post-horses are kept. 

POST'U-LANT, a. One who makes demand. 

POBT'U-LATE, 2. [L. postulatum.] A position or supposi- 
tion assumed without proof, or one which Is considered as 
self-evident, or too plain to require illustration. 

POST'U-LATE, 0. t. I. To beg or assume without proof; 

little used.) Brown. 2. To invite ; to solicit ; to require 
y entrenty. Rurnet. 3. To assume; to e@ without 


sitive consent. Tooke. ; 
IT-U-LA'TION, n. (L. postulatio.] 1. The act of sup- 


In grammar, a letter, sys- 
of another word ; a suflixz 
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posing without proof; gratuitous assumption. 2. Suppli- 
cation ; intercession ; also, suit, cause. 

POST U-LA-TO-RY, a. 1. Assuming without proof. 2. 
Assumed withwut proof. Bruin. 

POST-U-LA' TUM, a. [L.] A postulate. 4ddtson. 

POSTIURE, a. | Fr. ; L. positura.] 1. In painting and sculp- 
ture, attitude ; the situation of a figure with regard to the 
eye, and of the several principal members with regard to 
each other, by which action is expressed. 2. Situation ; 
condition ; particular state with regard to something else. 
3. Situation cf the body. 4. State; condition. 5. The 
situation or dispcusition of the several purts of the body 
with respect to each other, or with respect to @ particular 
purpose. 6. Disposition ; frame. 

POS'IYURE, rv. t. ‘To place in a particular manner ; to dis- 
pose the parts of a body for a particular purpose. 

POST'URE-MAS/TER, n. One that teaches or practices ar- 
tificial postures uf the body. Spectater, 

PO'SY, a. (qtr. pur-y.] 1. A motto inscribed on a ring, &c. 
Alddisun, 2. A bunch of flowers. Spenser. 

POT, a. [Fr. pot ; tr. puta ; Sw. potta ; Dan. potte ; W. pot.) 
1. A vessel more deep than broad, made of earth, or iron 
er other inetal, used for several domestic purposes. 2. A 
sort of paper of smll-sized sheets.— 7'o go to put, to be de- 
stroyed, ruined, wasted or expended ; [a lui phrase.] 

POT, v. ¢. 1. To preserve seasoned in pots. 2. To inclose 
or cover In pots of earth. 3. To put in casks for draining. 

PO'TA-BLE, a. [Fr.; Low L. potalnis,] Drinkable ; that 
may be drank. -Mi/ton. 

PO'TA-BLE, n. Something that may be drank. 

PO'TA-BLE-NES, ». The quality of being drinkable. 

POT'AGE, xn. [Fr.; It. poragyiv.) A species of food made 
of meat boiled to softiiess in water, usually with some 
vegetables. 

POT’A-GER, n. [from potage.) A porringer. Grevr. 

PO-T AGRO, or PO-TAR'GO, n. A kind of pickle imported 
from the West Indies. Aung. 

PO'TANCE, n. With watrhmakere, the stud in which the 
lower pivot of the verge is placed. Scoft, 

POT ASH, n. (po? and aches; D. putasch ; Dan. potaske ; 
Fr. potasse.) The popular name of vegetable fixed alkali 
in an impure state, procured from the ashes of plants by 
lixiviation and evaporation. 

PO-TAS’SA, n. The scientific name of potash. 

PO-TAYSI-UM, n, A mame given to the metalic basis of 
vegetable alkali or potash. 

PO-TA'TION, 2. (L. potatio.) 1. A drinking or drinking 
bout. 2 Adraught. 3. A species of drink. 

PO-TA/TO, n. [Ind. batatas.] A plant and esculent root of 
the genus so’:num, a native of America. 

POT'-BEL-LIED, a. Having a prominent belly. 

POT'-BEL-LY, x. A protuberant belly. 

fPOTCH, v.¢. [Fr. pocher; Eng. to puke.) 1. To thrust; 
to push. Shak. 2. To poach,; toboil slightly. Wiseman. 

POTCH, rot. [ Fr. pucker.) To push; to thrust. Shak. 

POT-€COM-PANION, ». A conipanior in drinking. 

POT'-HOUSE, a. An ate-house, Warton, 

POTFEILOT, rv. The sulphuret of molybden. 

POTENCE, a. In heraldry, a cross, whose ends resemble 
the head of acrutch. Encyc. 

POTENCY, 2. (L. potentia.] 1. Power; physical power, 
energy or efficacy ; strength. 2. Moral power ; influence ; 
authority. , 

POTENT, a. [1.. potens.) 1. Powerful ; physiealty strong ; 
forcible , efficacious. 2, Powerful, in a moral sense ; hav- 
ing great lntluence. 3. Having great authority, control or 
dominion. 

tPO'TENT, xn. 1. A prince; a potentate. Shak. 2. A 
walking staff or crutch. Chaucer. 

PO'TEN-TACY, n. Sovereignty. Barrow. 
OTEN-TATE, n. [Fr. potentat ; It. potentato.] A person 
who possesses great power or sway; a prince; a sove- 
reign, an emperor, king or monarch. 

PO-TEN'TIAL, a. [L. potentialis.) 1. Having power to 
impress an us the ideas of certain qualities, though the 
qualities are not inherent in the thing. 2. Existing in 
possibility, not in act. 3. Efficacious : powerful ; ee) 
—Petential mode, in grammar, is that form of the ve 
which is used to express the power, possibility, liberty or 
necessity of an action or of being. 

PO-TEN TLAL, ». Any thing that may be possible. 

PO-TEN-TIAL/LTY, n. Possibility ; not actuality. Taylor. 

PO-TEN'TITAL-LY, adr. 1. In possibility ; not in act; not 

witively. 2. In efficney, not in actuality. 

PO TENT-LY, ade. Powerfully ; with great force or en- 


eny. 
ca ESS, n. Powerfulness ; strength ; might. [ Little 
used. 
PPATES-TA-TIVE, a. [L. potestas.) Authoritative. 
POT'GUN, for pepgun. Sorift. 
IT'-HANG-ER, n. pot and Aanger.} A pot-hook. 
POTIHLE-CA-RY. Contracted from apothecary, and very 
volgir. , 
*POFIVER, vw. [This word is vulgarly prononnced bother.] 
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1. Bustle ; confusion ; tamult ; flutter [lew.] Seyt. & 
A suffocating cloud. Drayton. 

* POFH/ER, ov. i. To make a biustering, ineffectual effort, te 
make a stir. 

* PUFH'ER, v. t. To barass and perplex ; to pazzie. 

POT UHLERB, (pot‘erb) n. An herb for the pot or for cookery 
aculinary plant. Jrobuthnot. 

POT'-HOQK, n. 1. A hook on which pots and kettles are 
hnng over the fire. 2. A letter or character like a pot 
hook ; a scrawled letter. 

POTION, 2. [Fr.; L. potio.] A dranght; usually, a liquid 
medicine; a dose. Al/iltan. 

POT'LID, n. The lid or cover of a pot. Derhkam. 

POT!-MAN, n. A pot companion. 

POT’SH ARE, n. [pot, and Sax. sceard ; D. potscherf.] A 

POT SHERD, piece or fragment of 2 broken pot. Jod J 

POT'STONE, a. A mineral ; a variety of steaLte. 

POT‘T AGE, xn. Broth; soup. See Potaag. 

POT’Ir ED, pp. Preserved or drained in a pot or cask. 

PUT'TER, n. One whose occupation is to make earther 
vesselg. Dryden. 

POT’ TER, *. t. 1. To poke ; to push ; as, to potter the fire 
North of England. 2. To pother ; to dusturb ; to confound 

POT'TERN-ORE, na. A species of ore. beyle. 

POT'TER-Y, x. (Fr. poterie ] 1. The vessels or ware made 
by potters ; earthen ware. 2. The place where sarthen 
vessels are manufactured. 

POTTING, a. 1. Drinking ; tippling.—2. In the West ladies, 
the process of putting sugar in casks for draining. 

Pea as ppr. Preserving in a pot; draining, as above; 

rinking. 

POT TLE, n. [W. potel.] 1. .. . uid measure of four pints. 
2. A vessel; a pot or tankard. 

fPOT'U-LENT, a. [L. petulentus.] 3 Pretty much in 
drink. Dict. 2. Fit to drink. 

POT-VALIANT, a. [pot and caliant.} Courageous ove 
the cup; beated to valor by strong drink. 

POUCH, n. (Fr. poche.) 1. A small bag ; wsually, a leath 

bag to be carried in the pocket. 2. A protuberan 

y. 3. The bag or sack of a fowl}, as that of tb 

lican. 

UCH, r. ¢. lL. To pocket ; to save.’ 2. To swallow ; uses 
of fowls, whose crop is called, in French, poche. 3. T 
pout; [uds. 

pou M JUFHED, a. Blubber-Nipped. Aimszrorth. 

t POUL!-DA-VIS, x. A sort of sail-cloth. 4iaswurth. 

POULE,. See Poon. 

t POULT, n. ie poulct.] A young chicken. [ Little used.} 

POUL/TER-ER, or POULITER, a. (Norm. poltesre.] 1.0n 
who makes it his business to sell fowls for the table. 9 
Formerly, in England, an officer of the king's housebold 
who had the charge of the poultry. 

POUL: TICE, n. [It. polta ; L. puls, pultis.] A cataplesn 
a soft composition to be applied to sores. 

POULITICE, r,t. To apply a cataplasm to. 

POUL TIVE, for poultice. Teuple. 
OULSTRY, ». [froin Fr. pou/e, poulet.]) Domestic fowls 
which are propagated and fed for the table. 

POU LATRY-¥ XR ), ». A yard or place where fowls are 
kept for the use of the table. 

POUNCE, (pouns) x. (Fr. pierre-ponce.] 1. Gum-sandarach 
pulverized. 2. Charcoal dust inclused. Cyc. 3. Clotb 
worked in eyelet-hulea. Judd. 

POUNCE, v. ft. To sprinkle or rub with pounce. 

POUNCE, a. The claw or talon of 2 bird of prey. 

POUNCE, v.t. To fall on suddenly ; to fall op and seize 


with the claws, 

POU NCE -BOX ae A small box with a perforated lid, 

POUN'ICET-BOX, used for sprinkling pounce oo paper. 

POUNCED, pp. Furnished with c'aws or talons 

POUND, a. [Sax., Goth,, Sw., Dan. pund: D. poad.} 1. A 
standard weight consisting of twelve ounces troy or aix- 
teen ounces avoirdupoia. 2. A money of account consist- 
See twenty shillings, the value of which is different inp 
different countries. The pound sterling is equivalent te 
@1 44. 44 cta. money of the United States. 

POUND, n. (Sax. pundan, pindan.] An inclosure erected hy 
authority, in which cattle or other beasta are confined 
when taken in trespassing, or going at large in viotation 
of law ; a pin-fold. 

POUND, ov. t. To confine in a public pound. 

POUND, pr. t. (Sax. pumian.] 1. To beat; to strike with 
some heavy instrument. yden. 2. To comminute and 
pulverize by beating. 

POUND AGE, ». 1. A sum dedneted from a pound, or a cer- 
tain as for each pound, Swit.—2. In Fiweland, a 
subsidy of 12d. in the pound, granted to the crown on al) 
gooda exported or deg) ela 

POUNDRBREACEH, x. The breaking of a publie pound for 
releasing beasta confined in it. Blackstone. 

POUNDED, pp. 1. Beaten or bruised with a heavy instrn- 
ment, pulverized or broken by pounding. 2. Connned 
ina pound ; hnpounded, 

POUNDER, n. 1. A pertie; the instrument of ponding. 
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2 A person or thing denominated from a certain number 
of pounds. 3. A large pear. 

POUND FOOLISH. The phrase penay wise aad pound 
foolish signities negligent in the care uf large sums, but 
eareful te save smal) sums. 

ek ha ppr. Beating; bruising; pulverizing; im- 

om. ding 

POUP'E-TON, n. [Fr. poupce.] A puppet or little baby. 

ee n. Veal steaks and slices of bacun. 

OU PLES, n. In covkery, a mess of victuals made of veal 
steaks and slices of bacon. Sailcy. 

* POUR, (pare) vo. t. [W. dwrw.] 1. To throw, as a finid 
in a stream, either out of a vessel or into it. 2. To emit; 
to send forth in a stream or continued succession. 3. To 

* send ‘orth. 4. To throw in profusion or with overwhelm- 
ing force. 

*POUR, v. é. 1. To flow ; to issue fourth in a stream, or con- 
tinued succession of parts ; to move or rush, a3 @ current. 
2. Tu rush in a crowd or continued procession, 

®*POURED, pp. Sent forth ; thrown, as a thiid. 

* POUR ER, a. One that pours. 

® POURING, ppr. Sending, as a tluid ; driving in a current 
or continued stream. 

POUR'LIEU. See Puacutgv. 

POUR-PREST'URE, a. [fr. pour and pris.] In lar, a 
wrongful inclosure or encroachment on another's property. 

POUR SUEVANT. See Persvuivanr. 

POUR-VBEY'ANCE, See Purvervanck. 

POUSSE, corrupted from pulxr, peas. Spenser. 

POUT, a. 1 A tish of the genus gudus, 2. A bird. Cureio. 
3. A fit of sullenness ; {colluquia/.] 

POUT, 0. i. [Fr. bouder.) 1. ‘To thrust out the lips, as in 
sullenneas, contempt or displeasure ; hence, to look sullen. 
Suak. 2, To shoot out ; to be prominent. Dryden. 

POUT’ ING, ppr. 1. Shooting out, as the lips. 2. Looking 
sullen. 

POV’ER-TY, n. (Norm. pouverti: Fr. panrreté; It. povertd ; 
L. gis aide 1. Destitution of property ; indigence ; 
want of convenient means of subsistence. 2. Barrenness 
of eoement or ornament; defect. J. Want; defect of 
words. 

POW DER, x. (Fr. poudre.} 1. Any dry substance com- 
posed of minute particles. 2. A composition of saltpe- 
tre, sulphur and charcoal, mixed and granulated ; gun- 

»wwder. 3. Hair-powder ; pulverized starch. 

W ‘DER, v.¢. 1. To reduce to fine particles ; to commi- 
nute ; to pulverize; to triturate ; to pound, grind or rub 
into fine particles. 2. To sprinkle with powder. 3. To 
sprinkle with salt ; to corn ; as meat. 

{ POW DER, cv. & Tocome violently. L’Fstyrnge. 

POW’ DER-BOX, ». A box in which hair-powder is kept. 


Gay. 

POW’ DER-EXRT, nx. A cart that carries powder and shot 
for artillery. 

POW DER-CHEST, x. A small box or case charged with 
powder, old nails, &e. fastened to the side of a ship, to be 
discharged at an enemy attempting to board. 

POW’DERED, pp. Reduced to powder; sprinkled with 

wder ; corned ; salted. 
W'DER-PLABK, n. A flask in which gunpowder is 


carried. 

POW’DER-HORN, s. A horn in which gunpowder is car- 
ried by sportsmen. Swi/?. 

POW DER-ING, ppr. Pulvorizing ; sprinkling with powder ; 
corning ; salting. 

POW’ DER-ING-TUB, x. 1. Atub or vessel in which meat 
is corned or salted. 3. The place where an infected lecher 
w cured. 

POW DER-MILL, x. A mill in which gunpowder ts made. 

POW 'DER- MINE, x. A cavern in which powder is tu be 

laced, so as to be fired at a proper time. Rowley. 
Ww VER-ROOM , *. The apartment in a ship where gun- 
»wder is kept. Waller. 
W'‘DER-Y, a. 1. Friable ; easily crumbling to pieces. 2. 
Dusty ; sprinkled with powder. 3. Resembling powder. 

POW'DIK E, x. A marsh or fen dike. ee] 

POW'ER, n. (Fr. pourotr; Norm. pocure.) 1. In a philo- 
sophical sense, the faculty of doing or performing any thing ; 
the faculty of moving or of producing a change in some- 
thing ; ability or strength. 2. Force; animal strength. 3. 
Force ; atrencth; energy. 4. Faculty of tue mind, as 
manifested by a particular mode of operation. 5. Ability ; 
natural or moral.—6. In mechanics, that which produces 
motion or foree, or which may be applied to produce it. 
7. Foree. & That quality, in any natura) body, which pro- 
duces a change or makes an impression on another body. 
9, Force; strength; momentum. 10. Influence ; that 
which may move the mind. 11. Command ; the right on 
guverning, or actual government ; dominion ; rule ; sway ; 
authority. 12. A sovereign, whether emperor, king or 
governing prinee, or the legislature of a wtate. 13. Une 
invested with a:thority : a ruler, acivil magistrate. Hom. 
xiii. 14. Divinity ; a celestial or invisible being or agent 
supposed to have dominion over some part of creation. 
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15. That which has physical power; an a:my . a navy; 
a host ;a military force. lo. Legal Authority > warract.— 
17. In arithmetic and alvebra, the product arisine trom ihe 
multiplication of a number or quantity into itself. aa, a 
cube is the third power.—18. In Scripture, night ; privilege. 
Jukn i, 19. Angels, good or bad. Col. i. 20. Violence , 
force ; compulsion, Ezek. iv. 21. Christ is called the 
Power of God. | Cor. 1.—22. The powers of heaven may 
denote the celestial luminaries. Mutt. xxiv. 23. Satan 
is said to have the power of death.—24, In eulger lan- 
guar, @ large quantity ; a great number.— Powrr of attur- 
ney, Authority given to a person to act for another. 
POW ER-A-BLE, a. Capable of perfornning any thing. 
W ER-FUL, a. 1. Having great physical or mechanical 
power ; strong ; forcible ; mighty. 2. Having great moral 
power; forcible to persuade or convince the mind. 3, 
-ossessing great palitical and military power; strong in 
extent of dominion or national resources ; padent. 4. Etti- 
cacious; possessing or exerting great force, or producing 
great edfects.—A. ln general, able to produce great effects ; 
exerting great force or energy 6. Strong ; intense. 

POW ER-FUL LY, ade. With great force or energy; pi- 
tently ; mightily ; with great effect; forcibly. 

POW ER-FUL-NESS, ». ‘The quality of having orexerting 
great power ; force: power; might. Makerruill, 

POW'ER-LESS, a. Destitute of power; weak ; impotent. 

POW'ER-LOGM, x». A loom moved by mechanical power. 

POWLIDRON, ». (qu. Fr. pauic.} Un ke elds, that part 
of armor which covers the shoulders, 

POWTER, or POU'TER, x. .\ variety of the common do- 
Mmestic pigeon, with an inflated breast. 

POX, ». {a corruption of proky. Fax. pre, or peee; 1. pok, 
It is properly a plural word, but by usage is sixerictur.] 
Strict/v, pustales or ernpUeus of any kind, but chiefly cr 
wholly restricted to three or four diseases, the stiall-pon, 
chicken-pox, the vaccine and the venereal diseases. J’. , 
when used without an epithet, signifies the Iuter, sues 
renerea. 

POY, n. (Sp. apoyo.} A rope-dancer’s pole. 

POZE, for pose, to puzzle, See Pose. 

tf PRAE’ TIC, was Pamerly used for practical, and Spenser 
uses it in the sense of artful, » 

PRA€-TI-€A-BIL1-TY, Rn. 

PRAC€’T1-C€A-BLE-NESS, ing practicable ; feasibility. 

PRA€ TI-€A-BLE, a. [Fr. praticabie; It. praticabile ; Rp. 
Sig eaeee 1. That may oe done, effected or performed 

y human means, or by powers that can be applied. I[t 
is sometimes synonymous with possible, but the words 
differ in this: possible is applied tu that which might be 
performed, if the necessary powent or invans could be ob- 
tained : practicable is limited in its application to things 
which are tobe performed by We means given, or which 
may be applied. It was pussitle for Archimedes to lift 
the world, but it was not pructicalle, 2. Thatmay be 
practiced. 3. That admits of use, or that may be passed 
or traveled. In military affutrs, & practicable breach is one 
that can be entered by troops. 

PRA€’TI-EA-BLY, adv. In such a manner as may be per- 
formed. Rugers. 

PRAE'TI-EAL, a. [L. practicus ; It. pratico ; Fr. pratique.) 
1. Pertaining to practice vraction. 2. Capable of prac- 
tice or active use , opposed to speculative. South. 3. That 
may be used in practice ; that may be applied to use. 4, 
That reduces his knowledge or theories to actual use. 4 
Derived from practice or experience. 

PRAC'T!-CAL-LY, adr. J. [nm relation to practice. 2. By 
means of practice or use , by experiment. 3 In practice 
or ase. 

PRAC/TLEAL-NESS, x. The quality of being practical. 

PRA€ TICE, nv. [Sp. practica ; it. prutica: Fr. pratique.) 1 
Frequent or customary actions ; a succession of acts of a 
similar kind or ina like employment. 2. Use; custom. 
ary use. 3. Dexterity acquired by use ; [unusual.) Shu, 
4. Actnal performance ; distinvuished from theorw. 3. 
Application of remedies ; medical treatment of diseases. 
G rxercise of any profession. 7. Frequent use ; exercise 
for instraction or discipline = &. Skillful or artful manage- 
ment; dexterity in contrivance or the use of ineans, art; 
stratagem , artifice; usnal “ina bad sense. 9, A rule in 
arithreene, by which the operations of the general rules 
are abridged in use. 

PRACTICE, o. t. [from the noun. The orthography of the 
verb onght to be the same as of the noun ; as in notice and 
to notice.) 1. Todoor perform frequently, customarily or 
habitually. 2. To use or exercise any profession or art. 
3. To use or exercise for instruction, discipline or dexter- 
ity. 4. To commit; to perpetrate. ifarskall, 5. ‘Tu aac , 
funwenal.) Afitford, 

PRACTIICE, noi. 1. To perform certain acts frequently or 
customarily, cither for instrerion, profit or Amusement, 
2. To form a habit of acting 2 wy AOA zt UC ae 

sgouiate secretly. 4. To try eee oe 
ecicatae ge eatagimae: &. To use medical sat i or 
experiments. 7. To exercise any employmentor profession, 


The quality or state of be- 


Filasin this. tOdsolete, 
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PRACTICED, po Done by a repetition of acts ; customari- 
ly performed or sed. 

PRAC'TI-CER, 2 1 One that practices ; one that custom- 
arily performs certain acts. 2. One who exercises a pro- 

exsion. 

PRAE€'TI-CING, ppr. Performing or using customarily ; 
exercising, a8 au art or profession. 
PRA€'TI-GANT, x. An agent. Shak. 
RAC-TT: TUON-ER, 2. 1. One who is engaged in the actual 
ase or exercise of any art or profession, particularly in law 
or medicine. 2. One who doves any thing customarily 
or habitually. Whiugyte. 3. One that practices sly or 
dangeruus arts. South. 
PR.E-COG'NI-TA, x. plu. [L. before known.] Things 
previously known in order to understand something else. 
PR .EM-U-NIRE, nv. [L.] 1. A writ, or the offense for 
which it 1s granted. 2. The penalty incurred by infring- 
ing a statute. 

PRAG-MATIE a. [(L. A Aigebadet Forward to 

PRAG-MAT'L-€AL, }  intermeddie ; meddling ; imperti- 
nently busy or officious in the concerns of others, without 
leave or invitation.—Pragmuavsic sanction, in the German 
empire, the settiement made by Charlies VI. the emperor, 
who, in 1722, having no sons, settled his hereditary do- 
minions on bis eldest daughter, the archduchess Maria.— 
In the civil law, pragmatic sanction may be detived, a 
rescript or answer of the sovereign, delivered by advice 
of his council, to some college, order or body of people, who 
consult him in relation to the affairs of their community. 

PR AG-MAT'L-€AL-LY, adv. Ina meddling manner ; im- 
pertinently. 

PRAG-MAT'I-€AL-NESS, n. The quality of intermeddling 
without right or invitation. 

PRAG MA-TIST, n. One who is impertinently busy or 


meddling. R lds. 

PRAIRIE, a! Fepeaied An extensive tract of land 

PRAIR Y, mostly leve}, destitute of trees, and covered 
with tall coarse grass. Western States. 

PRAIS'A-BLE, a. That may be praised. Wickliffe. 
RAIS fF, ». [D. prys; G. pras; Dan. priis; Sw. pris; W. 
pris; Fr. pris; It. prezzo; Sp. precio.} 1. Commendation 
bestowed on a person ; rd Wer expressed. Pruise 
may he expressed by an individual, and in this circum- 
stunce differs from fame, renown and celebrity, which ure 
the expression of the approbation of nuinbers, or public 
commendation. When raise is applied to the expression 
of public approbation, it may be synonymous with renoira, 
or nearly so. A man may deserve the prarse of an indi- 
vidual, or of a nation. 2. The expression of gratitude for 
personal favors conferred ; a glorifying or extolling. 3. 
The ubject, ground or reason of praise. 

PRAISE, r,t. [D. pryzen; pryzceren: G. preisen; Dan. 
priser.} 1. To commend ; to applaud ; to express appro- 
bation of personal worth or actions. 2 To extol in 
words or song; to magnify; to glorify on account of 
perfections or excellent works. 3. To express gratitude 
for personal favors. Ps. cxxxviii. 4. ‘Tu do honour to; to 
display the excellence of. 

PRAISED, pp. Commended ; extolled. 

PRAISE FUL, a. Laudable , commendable. Sidney. 
RAISER, xn. One who praises, commends or extols; an 
applauder ; a commender. Sidney. 

PRAIX#/LESS, a. Without praise or commendation. 

PRAIM“!WOR-FHI-LY, ado. In a manner deserving of 
commendation. Spenser. 

PRAIsbE WOR-FHI-NESS, 2. The quality of deserving 
commendation. Snuth. 

PRAISE WOR-FHY, a. Deserving of praise or applause ; 
commendable. Arbuthnot. 

PRAISING, ppr. Commending; extolling in words. 

PRAM, )2.[D. oo) 1. A flat-bottomed boat or lighter, 

PRAME, | used in Helland.—2. fn muilitury affairs, a 
kind of floating battery or flat-bottomed vessel, mounting 
several cannon ; used in covering the disembarkation of 
troops. 

PRANEUE, (prans) v. i. [W. prance 1. To spring or 
bound, as a horse in high mettle. 2. To ride with bound- 
ing movements; to ride ostentatiously. 3. To walk or 
strut about in a showy manner or with warlike parade. 

PRAN-CING, ppr. Springing ; bounding ; riding with gal- 
lant show, 

PRXN'CING, n. A springing or bounding, as of 2 high- 
spirited horse. Judg. v. 

PRANK, v.¢. [G.prangen; D. pronken.] To adorm in a 
showy manner; to dress or adjust to ostentation. Milton. 

PRANK, a. [W. pranc.] 1. A wild flight; a capering; a 
g:mbol. 2 A capricious action; a ludicrous or merry 
trick, or a mischievous act, rather for sport than injury. 

PRANK, a. Frolicksame ; full of gambols or tricks. 

ah AAKT,. pp. Adorned in a showy manner. 

PRANK ER, n. One that dresses catentatiously. 

PRAN KING, ppr. Setting off or adorning for display. 

PRANK-ING, a. Ostentatious display of dress. 
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PRASE, x. A silicious mineral. Cleaveland. 

PRA'SON, (pri‘sn) x. [Gr. mpacov.} A leek; also, 8 sea 
weed green as a leek. Hailey é 

PRATE, v. i. i praaten.] To talk much and without 
Weight, or to litue purpose ; to be loquacious, Shak 

PRATE, o. t. To utter toolishly. Drydea. 

PRATE, x. Continued talk wy little purpose ; trifling talk ; 
unmeaning koquacity. Stak, 

PRATER, xn. One that talks much to little purpose, or on 
trifling subjects. Southern. 

PRAT I€, or PRAT IQUE, 2. [It pratica 5 Sp. practica ; 
Fr. pratique.j In commerce, primarily, converse ; inter- 
course. Heuce. a license or permission to bold intercourse 
and trade with the inhabitants of a place, after having 
performed quarantine, or upon a certificate that the ship 
did not come from an inf+cted place ; a term used partic- 
ularly in the south of Europe. 

EEA ING, ppr. Talking much on a trifling subject ; talk- 
ing idly. 

PRAT ING-LY, ado. With much idle talk ; with loquacity. 

PRAT TLE, v. i. (dim. of prate.) ‘To talk much and idly ; 
to be loquacious on trifling subjects. Locke. 

PRAT TLE, n. Trifling talk ; loquacity on trivial subjects. 

PRAT'TLE-MENT, n. Prattle. Hayley. 

PRAT‘TLER, n. An idle talker Herbert. 

PRAT TLING, ppr. Talking inuch on trivial affairs. 

PRAV'LTY, tL pracitee | Deviation from right ; moral 
perversion ; want of rectitude ; corrupt state. S - 

PRAWN, 2. A small crustaceous fish. Encyec. 

PRAXIS, a. [L.] 1. Use; practice. Coventry. 2. As 
exaniple or form to teach practice. Luwth. 

PRAY, vc. i. [Fr. prier; It. prigare; L. precor.} 1. To ask 
with earnestness or zeal, as for a favor, or for something 
desirable ; to entreat ; to supplicate. 3. To petition , to 
ask, as for a favor; as in application to a legislative 
body.—3. In worship, to address the Supreme Reing with 
solemnity and reverence, with adoration, confession of 
sins, supplication for mercy, and thanksgiving for blea» 
ings received. 4. I pray, that is, [ pray you tell me, o8 
let me know, is 8 comniwon mode of introducing a question. 

PRAY,».t. 1. To supplicate ; to entreat , to urge.—2. Ip 
worxhip, to supplicate ; to iinplore ; to ask with reverence 
and humility. 3. To petition. 4. To ask or entreat in 
cereinony or form.— Tv pray in aid, in law, is w call in for 
help one who has interest in the cause. 

PRAY-ER, an. 1. Ina general sense, the act of asking fora 
fuvor, and particularly with earnestness.—2, In scership, a 
soleinn address tothe Supreme Being. 3. A formula of 
church service, or of worship, public or private. 4. Prac- 
tice of supplication. 5. That part of a memorial or petition 
to a public body, which specifies the request as distinct 
from the recital of facts or reasons. 

PRAY’ ER-BOOK, 2. A book containing prayers or the 
forms of devotion, parle or private. Swift. 

PRAY'ER-FUL, a. 1. Devotional; given to prayer. 2 
Using much prayer. 

PRAY ER-FUL-LY, adv. With much prayer. 

PRAY’ER-LESS, a. Not using prayer; babitually neglect- 
ing the duty of prayer to God. 

PRAY'ER-LESS-NESS, x. Total or habitual neglect af 
praver. T. H. Skinner. 

PRAYING, . Asking ; suppticating. 

PRAY'ING-LY, adr. With supplication to God. 

PRE, an English prefix, is the L. pre, before, probably a 
contracted word; Russ. pred. it expremwes prionty of 
time or rank. 

PREACH, v. i. [D. preeken: Fr. précher.| 1. To pronounce 
a public discourse on a religious subject, or from a text of 
Scripture. 2. To discourse on the guspel way of salvation, 
and exhort to repentance. 

PREACH, ».t 1. To proclaim; to publish in religious 
discourses. 92. To inculcate in public discourses.— To 
preach up, to discourse in favor of. Druden. 

PREACH, n. A religions discourse. //uvker. 
REACHED, pp. Proclaimed ; announced in pablic dis- 
course ; inculcated. 

PREACH'ER, n. 1. One who discourses publicly on religious 
subjects. 2. One thit inculcates any thing with earnestness 
PRE ACH'ER-SHIP, n. The office of a preacher. 
REACHING, ppr. Prociaiming ; publishing in discoarse ; 
inculcating. 

PRE: ACHHNG, x. The act of preaching ; 2 public religious 
discourse, Milner. 

PRE-ACH'MAN, x. A preacher ; in contempt. Howell. 

PREACH'MENT, n. A discourse or sermon ; tn contempt ; 
a discourse affectedly solemn. Shak. 

PRE-AC-QUAINT' ANCE, a. Previoos aequaintance. 

PRE-A€E-QUAINT‘ED, a. Previously acquainted. 

PRE-ADAM-ITE, n. [pre, before, and 4dem.] An inhab 
itant of the earth that lived before Adam. Pereyra. 

PRE-AD-AM-IT'I€, a. Designating what existed before 
Adam. Kirvean. 

PRE-AD-MIN-IS-TRA‘TION, n. Previous administratian. 

PRE-AD-MON‘ISH, v. & To admonish previously . 
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PRE-AD-MO-NY¥!T] DN, x. Previous warning or admoni- 
tron. 

PRE'AM-BLE, x. (It. preambolo ; Sp. preammdo ; Fr. pré- 
emddle.} 1. Something previous ; introduction to a dis- 
course or writing. 2. The introductory part of a statute, 
which states the reasons and intent of the law. 

PRE AM-BLE, c. t. To preface ; tu introduce with previous 
remarke. kelthara. 

¢{PKE AM ‘BU-LA-RY, or f PRE-AM'BU-LOUS, a. Previ- 
OU ; introductory. Brown. 

PRE-AMBEU-LATE, ct. [L. pre and ambulo.] To walk 
or go before. Jordan. 

PRE-AM-BU-LA‘TION, n. 1. A preamble ; [ods.] Chaucer. 
2. A walking or going before. 

PRE-AM‘BL'-LA-TO-RY, a. Going before ; preceding. 

PRF-AN-TE-PE-NUL‘TI-MATE, rx. ‘The fourth syllable 
from the last. 

PRE-AP-PRit-HEN‘SION, n. An opinion formed before 
examination. Bruin. 

PREASE, 2. Press ; crowd. (See Press.) Chapman. 
KEAS ING, ppr. ora. Crowding. Spenser. 

PRE-AU'‘DI-ENCE, a. Precedence ur rank at the bar among 
lawyers ; rightof previous audience. Blacastune. 

PREBEND, na. (It. prebenida: Sp. prebenda : Fr. prebende. | 
lL. The stipend or maintenance granted out of the esttte 
of a cathedral or collegiate church. %. A prebendary ; 


obs, 

PER IND AL, «. Pertaining to a prebend. Chesterfield, 

PREB EN-DA-RY, Le Er prebender.}) An ecclesiustic 
who enjoys a prebend,; the stipendiary of a cathedral 
church. Swift. 

PREB’EN-D A-RY-SHIP, 2. The office of a prebendary ; a 
canonry. Wotton, 


PRE-Ca’RI-OUS, a. (L. precarius.) J. Depending on the | 


will or pleasure of another; held by courtesy ; liable to be 
changed or lost at the pleasure of another, 2. Uneertain ; 


hed by a doubtful tenure ; depending on unknown or | 


unforeseen causes or events. 

PRE-CA RI-OUS-LY, ade. At the will or pleasure of others : 
dependently ; by an uncertain tenure. 

PRE-€A RI-OUS-NESS, vn. Uncertainty ; dependence on 
the will or pleasure of others, or on unknown events. 

PREC/A-TIVE a. (ue precor.] Suppliant; beseecting. 

PREC/A-TO-RY, Harris. 

PRE-CAU'TION, n. (Fr. ; L. precautus |] Previous cantion 
or care ; caution previously employed to prevent mischief 
or secure good in possession. 

PRECAUTION, r.t. To warn or advise beforehand for 

eventing mischief or securing good. Lucke. 

PEG AU” ION-AL, a. Preventive of mischief. 

PRE-C A UITION-A-RY, a. 1. Containing previouscaution. 
2. Proceeding from previous cuuliun ; adapted to prevent 
mischief or secure good. 

PREC-E-DA'NE-OUR, a. [from precede, L. precedo.] Pre- 
ceding ; antecedent; anterior. /ale. 

PRECEDE’, c. t. [L. precedo.] 1. To go before in the or- 
der of time. 2. To go before in rank or importance. 3. 
To cause something to go before ; ty make tu take place in 


ior time. 
ECED ED, i Being gone before. 
PRE-CED/ENU nu. 1. The act or state of going before ; 


PRE-CEDEN-CY, § priority in time. 2. The state of 
going or bein befors in rank or dignity or the place of 
honor ; the right to a more honorable place. 3. The fore- 
most in ceremony. 4. Superiority ; superior importance 
or influence. : 

PRE-CEDENT, «. Going before in time ; anterior ; ante- 
eedent. Hale. : 

PRECE-DENT, 2. 1. Something done or said, that may 
serve or be adduced as an example to authorize a subse- 
quent act of the like kind.—2. In lair, a judicial decision, 
interlocutory or final, which serves as a rule for future 
determinations in similar or analogous cases, ; 

PREU'E-DENT-ED, a. [faving a precedent ; authorized by 
an example of a Jike kind. 

PRE-CE'DENT.-LY, adc. Beforehand ; antecedently. 

tf PRE-CEL/LENCE, a. Excellence. Sheldon, 

PRECEN’TOR, ». [Low L. prercentor ; Fr. precenteur.] 
The leader of the choir in a cathedral. ae ; 

PREICEPT, pn. [EF precepte: Sp. preccepto ; VL. preceptum. 
I. In a general sense, any commandment or order intende 
as an authoritative rule of action ; but applied particularly 
to commands re ting mural conduct.—2. In law, a 
command or mandate in writing. 

PRE-CEPITIAL, a. Consisting of precepts. Skak. 
PRE-CEP‘TION, n. A precept. Hall. 

ECEPTIVE, a. [L. preceptirus.] 1. Giving precepts or 
commands for the Yation of moral conduct ; containing 
precepts. 2. Direeting in moral conduct ; giving rules or 
directions ; didactic. 

PRE-CEP TOR, 2. [(L. preceptor.] 1. Ina gencral sense, 
ateacher; an instructor.—2. In a restricted sense, the 
teacher ofa school ; sometimes, the principal teacher of an 
academy or other seminary. 


PRECEETO RI-AL, a. Pertainingto a preceptor. Literary 

Magazine, 

PRE-CLEP TO-RY, a Giving precepts. Anderson. 

PRE-CEPTO-RY, x A subordinate religious house whee 
instruction was given. 

PRE-CEITRESS, x. A female teacher or preceptor. Glan- 
cille 

PRECESSION, =. [Fr. precession; It. precesstone.] 1 
Literally, the act of going before, but in this sense rarel 
or never used —2. In astronomy, the precession of the equi- 
no, isan annual motion of the equinox, or puint where 
the ecliptic intersects the equator, to the westward, 
amounting to ou}. 

PRECINGT, a. iim preciactus.] 1. The limit, bound or 
exterior line encompassing a place. 2. Rounds of juris- 
diction, or the whole lerritury comprehended within the 
Jimats of authority. 3° A territorial district or division, 
PRE-CI]-O>--1-TY, for prectuusness or value. Mure. 
REICLOUS, (presh us) a. (Fr. preceeur 5 L. pretiosus.} 1 
Of great price , cosy. 2. Of great value or worth ; very 
viduable. 3. Highly valued ; much esteemed, 4. Worth 
less 5 me reny and contcmpt.—Precwus metals, gold and 
silver, so called on account of their vajue. 

PREV CIOUS-LY, (presh'us-ly) ado. 1. Valuably ; toa great 
price. 2 Contemptibly ; an iwrony. 

PRE"CIOUS-NESS, (presh‘us-nes) a. Valuableness ; great 
value ; high price. 

PRECU-PE, (pres‘i-py) a. (L. precipio.) In law, a writ 
commanding the defendant to do a certain thing, or tu 

. show cause to the contrary ; giving him his chvice to re- 
dresr the injury or to stand the suit. 

PREC I-PICE, a. (Fre5 L. prociptiua.) 1. Strictly, a falling 
bendlong ; hence, a steep descent of land ; a ful or de- 
scentof land, perpendicular or nea’ ly so. Dryden. 2. A 
steep descent, in yeacral 

PRE-CIPL-ENT, a. [L. precipiens.] Commanding; di- 
recting. 

PRE-CIP-I-TA-BIL/LTY, ». The quality or state of being 
precipitable. 

PRU-CIPI-TA-BLE, a. (L. precipito.] That may be pre- 
Cipitated or enst ty the bottuin, as a substance in solution, 

PRE-CIPLTANCE, (a. 1. Headlong hurry ; rash haste ; 

PRE-CIP-ETANCY, haste in resolving, forming an 
opinion or executing a purpose without due deliberation. 
2. Hurry ; great haste in going. 

PRE-CIP'-TANT, a. ihe pgs a ss) 1, Falling or rush 
ing headlong; rushing down with velocity. 2. Hasty . 
urged with violent haste. 3. Rashly hurried or hasty = 4 
Unexpectedly brought on or hastened. 

PRE-CIP'L-TANT, n. In chemistry, @ liquor, which, when 
poured on a solution, separates what is dissolved, and 
makes it precipitate, or fall to the bottum in a concrete 


state. 

PRE-CIP'1-TANT-LY, udr. With great haste ; with rash, 
unadvised haste ; with tumultuous hurry. 

PRE-CIP'T-TATE, 0. ¢. [L. prurcipito.] L To throw head- 
long. 2. ‘To urge or press with exgerness or violence. 3 
To hasten. 4. To hurry blindly or rashly. 5. To throw 
to the bottom of a vessel, as a substance in solution. 

PRE-CIPU-TATHE, v.t. 1. To fall headlong. 2. To fall ta 
the bottom of a vessel, as a sediment, or any substance ia 
solution. 3. Teo hasten without preparation. 

PRE-CIPLTATE, a. 1. Falling, flowing or rushing with 
steep descent. ~. Headlong ;, over hasty ; rashly hasty. 
3. Adopted with haste or without due dehberation ; hasty. 
4. Hasty ; violent ; terminating speedily in death. 

PRE-CIPU-TAT i, xn. A substance which, having been 
dissolved, is aguin separated from its solvent and thrown 
to the bottuin of the vessel by pouring another liquor upon 
it.— Pr: cipitate per se, or red precipitate, the red oxyd or 

roxyd of mercury. Thomson, 

PRE-CIP'I-TA-TED, pp. Hurried ; hastened rashly ; thrown 
headsong. 

PRE-CIPU-TATE-LY, adv. 1. Headlong ; with steep de- 
scent. 2 Uastily ; with rash haste ; without due caution. 

PRE-CIPT-TA-TING, ppr. Throwing headlong ; hurrying ; 
hastening rashly. 

PRE-CIP-1-TA'TION, a. [L. preripitatio.} L. The set 2 
throwing headiong. 2% A falling, flowing or rushing 
down with violence and rapidity. 3. Great hurry ; rash, 
tumultuous haste ; rapid movement. 4. The act or opera- 
tion of throwing to the bottom of a vessel any substance 
held in solution by its menstruum. 

PRE-CIP-I-TA-TOR, n. One that urges on with vehemence 
or rashinesa, /fammond. 

PRE-CIPI-TOUS, a. [L. preceps.] 1. Very steep. 2 
Headlong ; directly or rapidly descending. 3. Hasty ; 
rash ; heady. 

PRE-CIP-TOUS-LY, ado. With steep descent; tn violent 
haste. 

PRE-CIPI-TOUS-NESS, a2. 1. Steepness of descent. 2 
Rash haste. 
PRE-CISE!, a. (L. precisus.] 1. Exact; nice; definite , 

having determinate limitations ; not looee, vague, uncer- 
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tain or equivocal. 92. Formal; superstitiously exnet 5 ex- 
eels nice ; punctilious in conduct or ceremony. -id- 
iwun. 

PRE-CISE/LY, adv. 1. Exactly; nicely; accurately ; in 
exact conformity | truth or ty a model. 2. With excess 
of formality ; with scrupulous exactness or punctilivus- 
ness in behavior os ceremony. 

PRE-CISE'NESS, r. 1. Exactness; rigid nicety. 2. Ex- 
cessive regard to furms or rules ; rigid formality. 

PREC! SIAN, x. 1. One that limits or restrains. 
who is rigidly exact im the observance of rules. 

PRE-Cl'SIAN-ISM1, 2. Excessive exactness ; superstitions 
rigor. Milton. 

PRE-CT'SION, nv. (Fr.; L. precisio.] Exact limitation ; 
exactiiess : accuracy. 

PRE-CTSIVE, a. Exactly limiting cy separating what is 
not relative to the purpose. Watts. 

PRE-CLODE,, v. t. [L. precludv.) 1. To prevent from en- 
tering by previously shutting the passage, or Ly any pre- 
vious measures ; hence, to hinder from access, possession 
or enjoyment. 2. To prevent from bappening or taking 


2. One 


lace. 
PR E-CLCD’ED, pp. Hindered from entering or enjoyment ; 
debarred from sumething by previous obstacles. 
PRE-CLUIZING, ppr. Shutting out; preventing from ac- 
cess ur possession, or froin having place. 
PRE-CLO'SION, 2». ‘The act of shutting out or preventin 
from access or possession ; the state of being prevent 
from error tk: possession or enjoyinent. 
PRE-CLOUSIVE, a. Shutting out, or tending to preclude ; 
hindering b vious obstacles. Burke. 
PRE-ELOSIVE-LY, adv. With hinderance by anticipation. 
PRE-€6:C1OUR, a. [L. precor.] t. Ripe before the proper 
or natural time. 2. Premature. 
PRE-COCIOUS-NESS, n. 
PRE-COU'L-TY, 
tureness. 
PRE-COG'I-TATE, v.¢. (L. precogito.] To consider or 
contrive beforehand. [Little used.) Sherieood. 
PRE-€O0G-I-TAITION, a. Previous thought. Diet. 
PRE-€COGINI-TA. See Pracoanita. 
PRE-€OG-NY/TION, n. [L. pre and cognitio.)] 1. Previous 
knowledge ; antecedent examination.—2. In Scots lav, 
an examination of witnesses to a criminal act, before the 
rosecution of the offender. 
PRE-COM-POSE!, v. t. ‘To compose beforehand. 
PRE-COM-POS'ED, (pre-kom-pdzd') pp. Composed before- 


hand. 
PRE-COM-POS'ING, ppr. Composing beforehand. 
PRE-CON-CEIT!, x. An opinion of notion previously 
formed. Hvvker. 
PRE-CON-CEIVE’, rv. t. ep tind and concipio.} To form a 
conception beforehand ; to fourm a previous notion. 
PRE-CON-CEIV'ED, (pre-kon-seevd') pp. Conceived be- 
forehand ; eleva formed. Svuuth. 
PRE-CON-CEIV'ING, ppr. Conceiving or forming before- 


hand. 

PRE-CON-CEPTION, x. Conception or opinion previously 
formed. Hakewul. 

PRE-CON-CERT,, v. t. [pre and concert.) To concert be- 
forehand ; tu settle by previous agreement. 

PRE-CON CERT'ED, pp. Previously concerted or settled. 
Warton. 2 

PRE-C€ON CERT'ING, ppr. Contriving and settling before- 


hand. 
{ PRE-CON-I-ZA'TION, a. [L. praoconium.] A publishing 
by procly mation, or a proclamation. Hall. 
PRE-€UN. SIGN’, v. t. [preand consign.] To consign be- 
forehand ; to make a previous consignment of. 
PRE-CON/STI-TUTE, v. ¢. To constitute beforehand. 
PRE-CON!3TI-TU-TED, pp. Previously established. 
PRE-CON STL-TU-TING, ppr. Constituting beforehand. 
PRI-CON ‘TRACT, n. [Pre and contract.) A contract pre- 
vious to another. Shak. 
PRE-CON-TRA€T", v. ¢. To contract or stipulate previously. 
PRE-CON-TRA€T", 0.4. To make a previous contract or 
reewent. 
PRE-CON-TRA€T'ED, pp. Previously contracted or stipu- 


Rapid growth and ripeness 
before the usual me; prema- 


lated ; viously engaged by contract. Tyliffe. 
PRE-E€CON-TRACT ING, ppr. Stipulating or covenanting 
beforehand, 


1 PRE-OURSE/, (pre-kure’) x. [L. precursus.] A forerun- 


ning 
PRE-CURSOR, vn. (L. precursor.] A forerunner; a har- 

binger ; he or that which precedes an event and indicates 

its approach. 
PRE-CURSO-RY, a. Preceding as the harbinger ; indicating 
something to follow. Med. Repos. 

PRE-CURS’O-RY, a. An introduction. Hammond. 
beta CEOUB, a. [L. predacexs.} Living by prev. 
PRE'DAL, a. LG: pee) 1. Pertaining to prey. 2 Prac- 

ticing plunder. Beyle. 

PRED A-TO-RY, 6. (L. predatorius.) 1. Plundering ; pil- 
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laging ; characterized by plundering ; practicing rapine 


2. Hun ; ravenous. 
PRE-DE-CEASE', v. i. To die before. SAck. 
PRE-DE-CEAS‘ED, (pre-de-eéést’) a. Dead before. Shek. 
PKED-E-CES’SOR, x. [Fr. prédécesseur.] A person whe 
has preceded another im the same vifice. Addison. 
PRE-DE-LIN-E-A'TION, 2. Previous delineation. 
PRE-DE-SIGN!, v. ¢. To design ur purpose befurehand ; to 
predetermine. 
PRE-DE-SIGN‘ED, (pre-de-sind’) pp. Purposed or deter- 
mained previously. Aityord. 
PRE-DESIGN ING . Designing previously. 
PRE-DESTLNARIAN, a. One that believes im the doe- 
trine of predestination. Walton. 
PRE-DES-TI1-NA RI-AN, a. Of or belonging to predestina. 


lon. 

PRL-DES'TI-NATE, a. sredestinated ; foreordained. 

PRE-DESTI-NATE, vo. ¢. [It. predestinare; Fr. 
ner; L. predestinv.) To predetermine or foreordain ; te 
appoint or ordain beforehand by an unchangeable purpose. 

ee pp. Predetermined ; foreordained ; 

ecreed. 

PRE-DES'TI-NA-TING, ppr. 1. Foreordaining ; decreeing; 
SPE nee beforehand by an unchangeable purpose. 2 
Holding predestination. 

PRE-DES-TI-NA4 TION, rn. The act of decreeing or fore 
ordaining events. 

PRE-DES‘TI-NA-TOR, a. 1. Properiy, one that foreordains 
2. Une that holds to predestination. 

PRE-DES‘TINE, vo. t. To decree befarehand ; to foreor- 
dain. Prwr. 

PRE-DE-TERMI-NATE, a. Determined beforehand. 

PRE-DE-TERM-I-NAITION, a. 1. Previous determination ; 
purpose formed befurehand. 2. Premotion ; that concur- 
rence of God which determines men in their actions. 

PRE-DE-TERMUNE, v.t. pre and determine.] 1. To de 
teripine beforehand ; to settle in purpuse or counsel. 2% 
‘To duom by previous decree. 

PRE DI-AL, a. (Sp. predsal.] 1. Consisting of Jand a 
faring; real estite. 2. Attuched to hand of fanns. 3. 
Growing or issuing from land. 

PRED-LCA_BIL-L-PY, a. The anality of being predicable, 
or capable of being affimned of something. 

PRED I-€A-BLE, a. [L. predwaliis.] That may be affirmed 
of something ; that may be attributed to. 

PREDI-CA-BLF, a One of the five things which can be 
affirmed of any thing. Watts 

PRE-DIC A-MUNT, a. [Fr., L. predicameatum.] 1. In 
luyiuc, a category ; a series os order of all the predicates or 
attributes contained under any genus. 2. Class or kind 
described by any definite marks ; hence. condition ; par 
ticular situation or state. 

PRE-DIE-A-MENT‘AL, a. oe ee a 

eetne rn. [L. predicans.] One 
thing. 

PRED ‘I-CATE, 0. t. [L. predico.} To affirm one thing of 
another. 

PREDI-CATE, vo. i. To affirm ; to comprise an affirmation. 

PREDILEATE, n. In logic, that which, in a propusilion, is 
atlirmed or denied of the subject. Watts. 

PRED-1-€4/TION, n. [1.. praedicatio.) Affirmation of some- 
thing, or the act of affirming one thing of another. 

PREIMI-E€A-TO-RY, a. Affirmative ; positive. Sp. Hall 

PRE-DIET!, vo. t. (L. predicius.] ‘T'0 foretell ; totell before 
hand something that is to happen. 

PRU-DIETIED, pp. Foretold ; told before the evenl 

PRE-DICTIING, ppr. Foretelling. 

PRE-DI€“TION, n. (L. prediction) A foretelling ; a previoms 
declaration of a future event; prophecy. 

PRE-DICTIVE, a. Foretelling ; pruphetic. More. 

PRE-DLIET‘OR, x. A foreteller ; one who prophesi 

PRE-DI-GES'TION, a. Tuo hasty digestion. Bacon. 

PRED-I-LE€ TION, a. (Fr. 5 Ut. predieswne.| A previows 
liking ; a prepossession of mind tu favor of something. 

PRE-DIS-PONENT, a. That which peedi 

PRE-DIS-POSE!, v. t. 1. To incline beforehand ; to give 
a previous disposition to. 2. To fit or adapt previously. 

ree et On ne (pre-dis-pézd’) pp. Previoualy inclined 
or adapted. 


icament. 
affirms any 


PRE-DIS-POSIING, . I. Inctining or adapting before 
hand. 2. «. Tending or able to give isposite-n of 
liableness. : 


PRE-DIS-PO-SY"TION, a. 1. Previous inclination or pro- 
pensity toany thing. 2. Previous fitness or adaptation to 
any anes. impression OF purpose. 

PRE-DOM!'I-N ANCE a . Prevalence over otbers ; sv- 

PRE-DOM!I-NAN-CY, §  periority in strength, power, in- 
fluence or authorny ; ascendency.—2. Ip estrelegy, the 
superior influence of a agli 

PRE-DOM'!-NANT, a. [FY. predominant ; It. predominante.} 
Prevalent over others ; superior in stre , tanfluence of 
vee fr ascendant ; ruling ; controlling. 

PRE-DOM'I-NANT-LY, adr. With superios strength or in- 
fluence. Brown, 
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PRE-DIM'I-NATE, ov i. le predominer ; &p. predominar. 
To prevail ; to surp: n strength, influence o authorily ; 
to ba superior , to have controlling intluence. 

PRE-DOMAI-NATE, c. t. To rule over. 

PRE-DOMIU-NA-TING, ppr. Having superior strength or 
influence ; ruling ; contrulling. 

PRE-DOM-L-NAUTION, x. Superior strength or influence. 

PRE-F-LE€T., v. ¢. To choose or elect beforehand. 

PRE-E-LEOTION, a. Choice or electuun by previous de- 
tennination of the will. Prid:auz. 

PRE-EM'UN-NENCE, 2. [Fr.; It. preem-nenza.] 1. Superi- 
ority in excellence ; distinction m something commenda- 
ble. 2. Precedence ; priority of place; superiority in 
rank or dignity. 3. Superiority oh bowel or iutluence. 
Srartimes ina had sense. 

PRE-EMI-NENT, a. (Fr.; pre and eminent.) 1. Superior 
in excellence. distinguished for something commendable 
or honurable. 2. Surpassing olhers in evil or bad qualities. 

PRE-EMI-NENT-LY, ado. 1. In a pre-eminent degree ; 
with superiority or distinction above others. 2. In a bad 


sense. 
PRi.-EMP'TION, x. [L. pre and emptio.] 1. The act of 
Puen before others. 2. The right cf purchasing be- 
ore others.—3. Formerly, in England, the privilege or 
rerogative, enjoyed by the king, f buying provisions for 
is houschold in preference to others, abolished by statute 

19 Charles If, 

PREEN, «a. (Scot. prein, prin; Dan. Pere) A forked in- 
strument used by clothiers in dressing cloth. 

PREEN, rn. t. [Scot. proyxe, prunyie ; Chaucer, proine.) To 
clean, compose and ders the feathers, as fowls, to enable 
them to glide more easily through the air or water. 

PRE-EN-GAGE!, v.¢. 1. To engage by previous contract. 
2. To engage or attach by previous influence. 3. ‘1'0 en- 
gage beforehand. 

PRE-EN-~GA'GED, (pre-en-gajd') pp. Previously engaged 
by contract or influence. 

PRE-EN4GAGE'MENT, nn. 1. Prior engagement; as by 
stipulation or promise. 2. Any previous attachment 
binding the will or affections. 

PRE-EN-GA'GING, ppr. Previously engaging. 

PEE ENENG: ppr. Cleaning and composing the feathers, as 
owls, 

PRE-E-STAB/LISH, v. t. To extablish beforehand. 

PRE-F-S‘TAB LISHED, pp. Previously established. 

PRE-E-ST ARILISH-ING, ppe Settling beforehand. 

PRE-E-STAB LISH MENT, a. Settlement beforehand. 

PRE-EX-AM-I-NA‘TION, n». Previous examination. 

PRE-EX-AMI'INE, v.t. To examine beforehand. 

PRE-EX-IST’, vo. 1. To exist beforehand or before some- 
thing else. 

PRE-EX-IST'ENCE, n. 1. Existence previous to some- 
thing else. 2. Existence of the soul before its union with 
the body, or before the body is formed. 

PRE-EX-IST-ENT, a. Existing beforehand ; preceding in 
existence. Pope. 

PRE-EX-IS-Tt- MATION, n, Previous esteem. Brown. 

RE-EX-IST'ING, ppr. Previously existing. 

[PRE-EX-PEC-T A ION, 1. Previous expectation. 

EFVACE, a. [Fr.5; UL. prefatio.] Something spoken as 
introductory to a discourse, or written as introductory toa 
bouk or essay, intended to inform the hearer or reader of 
the main design, or, in general, of whatever is necessary 
to the understanding of the discourse, book or essay ; a 

vem ; an introduction or series of preliminary remarka. 

P. EF ACE, v. t. 1. To introduce by preliminary remarks. 
2. To face ; to cover ; a ludicrous sense. Cleareland = ° 

PREPYACE, v.t. To say something introductory. 

PREF: ACED, pp. Introduced with preliminary observa- 
tions. 

PREF'A-CER, n. The writer of a preface. Druden. 

PREF’A-CING ppr. Introducing with preliminary remarks. 

PREPYA-TO-RY, a. Pertaining to a preface ; introductory 
to a book, essay or discourse. Dryden, 

PREYFECT, ne tr. prcfretus.) tl. In ancient Rome, a chief 
magistrate who governed a city or province in the ab 
sence of the king, consuls or emperor. 2. A governor, 
commander, chief magistrate or superintendent. Addison, 

PREIFECT-SIIP, a. 1. The office of a chief magistrate, 

*PRE'FEE-TUR b, ) commander or viceroy. 2. Jurisdic- 
tion of a prefect. 

PRE-FER’, 2. t. [L. prefero; Fr. preferer.] 1. To regard 
more than another ; to honor or esteem above another. 2. 
To advance, as to an office or dignity ; to raise ; W exalt. 
3. To offer ; to present; to exhibit, usually with solem- 
nity, or to a public body. 4. To offer or present ceremo- 
niouely, or in ordinary familiar lnnguage. 

PREF ER-A-BLF, a. [rr 1. Worthy to be preferred or 
echmen before something else ; more eligible 3 more desira- 
ble. 2 More excellent; of better quality. 

PREP’ ER-A-BLE-NFSS, », The quality or state of being 

referaple. -Mountasue. 

PREF’ER-A-BLY, adc. In preference ; in such a manner 
as to prefer one thing to another. 
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PREF'FR-ENCE, . The act 07 prefercine one thing before 
another , estunation of one thing above another ; choice 
of ohe thing rather than another. 

PRE-FER MENT, un. [ft. preferimento 1 1. Advancement 
to a higher office, dignity or station. 2. Superior plare or 
othee. 4. Preference ; [vbs.} 

PRL-FER‘RED, (pre-ferd’) pp. Regarded above others ; o! 
evated in station. 

PRE-FER RER, 1. One who rs. 

PRE-FER RING, ppr. Regarding above otbers ; advancing 
to a higher station , offering ; presenting. 

PRE-FIG-U-RATL, 0.t. To ehow by anteceden. represen- 
taticn, [Little used. 

PRE-FIG-U-RA TIO Antecedent representation by 
similitude, Norris. 

PRL-FIG‘U-RA TIVE, a. Showing by previous figures 
types or similitude. 

PRE-FIGURE, ¢. t. [L. pre and gure.) To exhibit by 
antecedent representation, or by types and similitude 
Houker, 

PRE-FIG URED, pp. Exhibited by antecedent signs, types 
or similitude. 

as rte per. Showing antecedently by simili- 
tude. 

PRE-FINE’, v. ¢t. [I.. prefinio.| To limit beforehand. 

PRE-FI-NY/TION, x. Previous limitation. | L. a.) sutherby. 

PRE-FIN!, cv. t. (L. pravivo.] 1. ‘To pat ur fix before, or at 
the beginning ot another thing. 2. ‘Tv set or appoint be- 
forehand. J. ‘Tou settle ; to establish. 

PRE FIX, a. A letter, swlable or word put to the beginning 
of a word, usually to vary its signification. 

PRE-FIN-ED, (pre-fixt) pp set before ; appointed befure- 
hand , settled. 

PRE-bIX‘ING, ppr. Putting before ; previously appointing , 
establishing. 

PRIE-FEX‘UON, a». The aet of pretizing. 

PRE-FORM!, x. t. ‘Tu form betorehand. Shak. 

PRE-FORMA-TIVE, n. [(L. pre, and formative.) A torma- 
tive letter at the beginning of a word. .W. Seuart. 

PRE-FUDGENCY, 9. (L. prayadgens.) Superior bright- 
ness or effulgeucy. Burro. 

PRrGINA-BLE, a. (Fr. preaable.) That may be taken or 
won by force ; expugnable. (Little used | Cotyrave. 

PREGINAN-CY, 2. J. The state of a female who has can- 
ceived, or is with child. Kay. 2. Fertility ; fruittulness ; 
inventive power.—Preguance, in a like sense, is not 
used. 

PREGNANT, a. [L. pregnaas.] 1. Being with young, asa 
female; breeding; teeming. 2. Fruitful; fertile ; im- 
pregnating. 3. Full of consequence. 4. Easy to admit 
or receive ; [nut proper.) Shak, 5. Free; kind; ready ; 
witty ; apt; {met proper.) Shak. 6. Plain; clear; evi- 
dent; full: ‘[obs.] Shak. 

PREG NANT-LY, adv. 1. Fruitfully. 2. Fully ; plainly ; 
clearly ; [obs.) Shak. 

tPREGRA-VATE, c.t. [L. pregravo.}] To bear down ; 
to depress. /fall. 

PRE-GRAV-I-TATE, 0. i. To descend by gravity. 

PRE-GUS-TA'TION, 2. (L. pre and gusto.) ‘I'he act of 
tasting before another. Deet. 

PRE-HEN‘SILE, a. [Y. prehendo, prehensus.} Seizing ; 
grasping ; adapted to seize or grasp. 

PRE-HEN SION, n, A taking hold ; 8 seizing ; as with the 
hand or other limb. Lawrence. 

PREUNTTE, n. A mineral of the siliceous kind. 

PRE-IN-STRUET!, rc. t. To instruct previously. 

PRE-IN-S'FRUET’ED, pp. Previously instructed or dl- 
rected. 

PRE IN-STRUETIHNG, ppr. Previously instructing. 

PRE-IN-TI-MA‘TION, ne. [pre and irtimaten.| Previous 
intimation , a suggestion beforehand. 7°. Seutt. 

PRE-SUDGE, (pre judy) v. t. (Fr. prejuger.] 1. To Judge 
in a cause before it is heard, or before the argumeids and 
facts in the case are fully Known. 2. To judge and de- 
termine before the cause is heard ; hence, sometumes, to 
condemn beforehand or unheard. 

PRE JUDG ED, (pre-judjd‘) pp. Judged beforehand ; deter- 
unned muineard, 

PRE-JUDGUING, por. Judging or determining without a 
hearing or before the case is fully understood. 

PRE-JUDG MENT, 2. Judgment in a case without a hear 
ing or full examination. Aves, 

+PRE-JIODI-CA-CY, n. Prejudice ; prepossession. 

PRE-JO/DLEATE, r. ¢. re pr and judicu.) To prejudge ; 
to determnine beforehand to disadvantage. 

PRE-JCOMU-EATE, r.c) To form a judgment without dee 
examination of the facta and arguments in the case. 

PRE-SJC:DLEATE, a. 1. Formed before due examination. 
2. Prejudiced; biased by opinions formed prematurely ; 
flrtle used.) 

eS cel a pp Pre Shana 

PRE-JO DI-EA- , . Prejudging. 

PREJU-DLEA'TION, Pr'The act of judging without cass 
examination of facts and evidence. 
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PREJO'DI-ECA-TIVE, a. Forming an opinion or judgment 
wit wut exninination. More. 

PREJIC DICE, a. (Fr.; L. pregudictum.] 1, Prejudgment ; 
an opinion or decision of iniud, formed without due ex- 
amination ef the ficta or arguinents which are necessary 
to a just and impartial determination. 2. A previeus bent 
or bias of mind for or against any person or thing ; pre- 

msession., 3. Mischief; hurt; damage ; injury. 

PREJUDICE, 7. ¢. 1. To prepossess with unexamined 
opintons ; to bias the mind by hasty and incorrect notions, 
and give it an unreasonable bent tv one side or uther of a 
cxnuse. Watts. 2. To obstruct or ve by prejudices, or 
an undue previous bias of the mind; or to hurt; to dam- 
age ; diminish ; to impair. 

PREJ‘U-DICED, pp. or a. Prepossessed by unexamined 
opinions ; hinged 

PRLJ-U-DIMCIAL, «. 1. Biased or blinded by prejudices ; 
{obs.} 2. Hurtful; mischievous ; injurious ; disadvanta- 
geous ; detrimental ; ene to obstruct of impair. 

PREJ-U-Dt CEAL-NESS, n. The state of being prejudicial ; 
injuriousness. 

erie LACY, or PREL/ACY. wn. I. The office of 8 pre- 
late. @ Episcopacy ; the order of bishups. 3. Bishops, 
collectively. 

* Pik LATE, or PREL/ATE, n. (Fr. pretat.| An eccle- 
siastic of the bigher order, as an archbishop, bishop or pa- 
triarch ; a dignitary ot the church. 

* PKE'LATE-SHIP, 2. The office of a prelate. Harmar. 

SA, AL, }* Pertaining to prelates or prelacy. 

PRE-LAT'I-CAL-LY, adv. With reference to prelates. 

PRE-LA'TION, n. (L. prelatio.] Preference ; the setting 
of one above another. [Little used.) Hale. 

* PRE LA-TISM, a. Prelacy ; epwcopacy. Milton. 

* PRE’LA-TIST, a. Ag advocate for prelacy, or the gov- 
ernment of the church by bishops; a high-churchman. 
7’. Scott. 

* PRE/LA-TURE, n. [FY. prelature.) The state or 

* PRE’LA-TURE-SHIP,§ dignity fa prelate. Det. 

®+ PRE'LA-TY, 2. Episcopacy ; pretacy. Milton. 

E-LECT!, ot. [L. preiectus.} o read a lecture or pub- 
lic discourse. Horsley. ; 

PRE-LEC TION, x. [L. prelectio.] A lecture or discourse 
reac in public or to a select company. Hale. 

PRE-LE€’ TOR, x. A reader of discourses ; a Jecturer. — 

PRE-LI-BA'TION, vn. [L. prulibo.] 1. Foretaste ; a tasting 
beforehand or by anticipation. 2. An effusion previous to 
tasting. ; 

PRE-LIMUL-NA-RY, a. (Fr. preliminaire ; It. prelimenare. | 
Introductary ; previous ; proemi 
main discuwse or business. 

PRE-LIMI-NA-RY, a. ‘That which precedes the main dis- 
course, work, design or business ; soinething previous or 


ratory. 

o PRELUDE, or PREL/UDE, 2. [Low L. praludium.} 
1. A short flight of music, or irregular air, played by a 
musician befure he begins the piece to be played, or before 
a full concert. 2. Something introductory, or that shows 
what ie to follow. J. A forerunner; something which 
iadicates a future event. 

PRE-LODE, v. ¢. i. To introduce with a previous per- 
formance ; to play before. 2. To precede, as an intro- 


ductory ie 

PR!:-LODE’, v. i To serve as an introduction to. Dry- 
ucn, 

PRE-LODED, FF Preceded by an introductory perform- 
ance#; preceded. Pe 


* PRE/LU-DER, x. One that plays a prelude, or introduces 
“Ly a previous Irregular piece of music. 
Pak-LODING, ppr. Playing an introductory air; prece- 


ding. 

PRE-LO'DI-OUS, a. Previous ; Abroductory. Cleaveland. 

PRE-LO'DI-U M, nv. [Low L.] A prelude. Druden, 

PRE-LO-SIVE, a. Previous ; introductory ; indicating that 
something of a like kind is to follow. 

PRE-LC‘SO-RY, a. Previous ; introductory ; prelusive. 

PRE-MA-TORE, a. [Fr. prématuré ; L. preimaturus.) 1. 
Ripe before the natural or proper time. 2. Happening, 
arriving, performed or adopted before the proper time. 
3. Arriving or received without due authentication or 
evidence. 

PRE-MA-TORE'LY, adv. 1. Too soon ; too early ; before 
the proper time. 2. Without due evidence or authenti- 
cation. 


PRE-MA-TCRE/NEQS, / n. 1. Ripeness before the natural 


PRE-MA-TU'RI-TY, or prover time. 2. Too great 
haste ; unseasonable earliness. 
PRE-MED I-TATE, v, t. [Fr. premediter ; L prameditor.} 


_ To think on and revolve in the mind be orehand ; to 
contrive and design previously. Dryden. 

PRE-MEIDVI-TATE, v. i. To think, consider or revolve in 
the mind beforehand ; to deliberate. Hooker. 

PRE-MED I-TATE, a. Cuontrived by previous meditation. 

PRE-MEDI-TA-TED, pp. 1. Previously considered or 
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meditated. 2. Previously contnved, designed of intend 
ed; deliberate ; willful. 

PRE MiEDI-PATE-LY, adr. With previous neditatron. 

PRE-MEDE-TASPING, pyr. Previously meditating , con 
triving or intending befureband. 

PRE-MED-LTATTION, a. [L. premeditatio.} 1. The act 
of meditating beforehand ; previous deliberation. 2. Pre- 
vious contrivance or design formed. 

PRE-MER/UIT, 2. t. [pre and ie To merit or deserve 
beforehand. (Little used.] K. Charles. 

t PREM I-CES, a. [Fr.; L. primitia.)] First froite. 

*PREMIER, (préém yer). [Fr., from L. primus.] First 
chief; principal. Suet. 

*PREMMUER, x. The first minister of state ; the prime min- 


ister. 

* PREM IER-SHIP, s. The office or dignity of the first 
minister of state. 

PRE-MISE’, c. & [L. premissus.] 1. To speak or write 
before, or as introductory to the main subject ; to offer 
press os something to explain or aid in understand- 
ng what follows. 2. ‘To send before the time ; {vb-s.) 
To lay down premises or first: propositions, on which rest 
the subsequent reasonings. 4. Jo use or apply previously. 

PRE-MISE, 0. &. «~To state antecedent propositions. swift. 

PREMISE, (prem/‘is) 2. A first or antecedent proposition. 

PREMYU-SES, n. [Frepremisses > Le prwmissa.] 1. Im loge, 
the two first propositions of a syllogism, from which the 
inference or conclusion is drawn. 2. Propositions ante- 
cedently supposed or proved.—3. In Jaw, land of otber 
things mentioned in the precedigg part of a deed. 

PREM ‘ISS, n. Antecedent propesinon: rarely uxed.] 

PRE'MI-UM, x. (L.] Properly, a reward or recompense ; a 
pe to be won by competition ; the reward or prize te 

»adjudged tothe best performance or production. 2. ‘Ihe 

recompense or prize offered for a specific discovery or tot 
success in an enterprise. 3. A bounty , comelhing offered 
or given for the loan of money. 4. Tbe recompense 
underwriters for insurance. 5. It is sumetimes sy vouy- 
mous with tatercst. 6. A bounty. 

PRE-MON/‘ISH, v. t. [L. premonco.] To forewarn ; to ad- 
monish beforehand. 

PRE-MONTSHED, pp. Forewarned. 

PRE-MONUSH-ING, ppr. Admonishing beforehand. 

PRE-MONHSH MENT, ». Previous warning or admoni- 
tion; previous information. 

PRE-MO-NI"TION, a. Previous warning, notice or infor- 


mation. 
PRE-MON'I-TO-RY, a. Giving previous warning or no 


tice. 

PRE-MON'STRANTS, a. [L. premonstrans.] A religious 
order of regular canons or mouks of Premontre, in the 
isle of France. 

PRE-MON STRATE, v. ¢. le pramonstro.] To show be- 
forehand. [Little used.) Herbert. 

PRE-MON-STRA'TION, an. A showing beforehand. [L. wu.) 

PRE-MORSE!, (pre-mors!) a. (L. pramordeo.) Bitten off. 

PRE-MO TION, n. [pre and motson.] Previous motion or 
excitement to action. Encyc. 

*PREM-U-NI'RE, ». [Sce Pramontre.] 1. In law, the 
offense of Introducing foreign authority into England, 
and the writ which is grounded on the offense. 2. The 
wenalty incurred by the offense above descnbed. Scouts. 

tf PRE-MU-NITE,, o. t. To guard against objection ; to for- 


tify. 

PRE-MU-NYTION, n. (L. premunitio, from premunw.)] An 
anticipation of objections. Dict. 

PRE-NO/MEN, n. [L. prenomen.] Among the Romans, a 
hame prefixed to the family name, answering to our 
Christian name. 

PRE-NOMI-NATE, 0. t. [L. pre and nomino.} To fore- 
name. 

PRE-NOM!I-NATE, a. Forenamed. Shak. 

PRE-NOM-LNA‘TION, n. The privilege of being named 


first. 

PKE-NO'TION, vn. (L. prenotio.] A notice or notion which 
precedes something else in time; previous nultion of 
thought; foreknowledge. 

PREN-SA'TION, a. [L. prensatio.] The act of seizing with 
violence. [Little used.| Barrow, 

PREN'TICE. A colloquial contraction of apprentice, which 


see. 
PREN’‘TICE-SHIP. A contraction of apprenticeship, which 


sec. Pupe. 

t PRE-NUN-CI-ATION, n. [L. prenuncie ] The act of teil. 
ing before. Dict. 

PRE OB-TAIN, tv. ¢. To obtain beforehand. 

PRE-OB-TAIN'ED, (pre-ob-tand’) pp. Previously obtained, 

PRE-O€ €U-PAN-CY, n. [L. preoceupans.] 1. The act of 
taking possession before another 2. The right of taking 

wsession before others. 

+ PRE-UICCU-PATE, vw. t. [L. preoccupo.] 1. To antici. 

pate ; to take before. 2. To prepossess ; to fill with preju. 


dices. 
PRE-O€-€U-PA'TION, x. 1. A taking posseasion before 
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another; prior 
session. 4. Anticipation of objections 


PRE-UC'CU-PY, v. t. [L. praoccupo.] 1. Totake possession 
before another. 2. To prepossees ; to occupy by anticipa- 


tion or proj aaices 
PRE-OM'I-NATE, v. t. [L. pra and ominor.] ‘To prognosti- 
cale ; to gather from omens any fature event. 
PRE-O-PIN‘ION, x. [ pre and opinion.] Opinion previously 


formed ; pre ton. Bruwa. 

PRE-UP'TION n. The right of first choice. 
PRE-OR-DAIN’, >. t. [pre and ordain.) To ordain or ap- 
point beforehand ; to predetermine. 
PRE-OR-DALN'ED, (pre-or-dand') pp. Antecedently or- 

dained or determined. 

PRE-OR-DAIN‘ING, ppr. Ordaining beforehand 

PRE-OR'DI-NANCE, n. [ pre and urdinaace.) Antecedent 
decree or determination. Shuk. 

PRE-OR'DI-N ATE, a. Fureordained. [ Little used.]} 

PRE-OR-DI-NA‘TION, n. ‘The act of foreordaining ; pre- 
vious determination. Fothcrby. 

PRE-PAR'A-BLE, a. That may be prepared. Boyle. 

Cee mario t. [L. preparatus. Hi reheee 

EP-A-RA‘TION, x. [L. preparatio.] 1. The act or ope- 
ration of preparing or fitting for a particular pu » use, 
service or condition. 2. Previous measures of adapeasion: 
3. Ceremonioas introduction ; [wnusual.| Shak, 4. That 
which is prepared; made or compounded for a particular 
pa . 5. The state of being pre or in readiness. 
6. Accomplishment; qualification ; {vhs.) 7. In pharmu- 
cy, any medicinal substance fitted for the use of the pa- 
tient.—8. In anatomy, the parts of animal bodies prepared 
and preserved for anatomical uses. 

PRE-PAR'A-TIVE, a. [It. preparativo; Fr. preparati. 
Tending to prepare or make ready ; having the power o 

paring, qualifying or fitting for any thing ; preparatory. 

PRE-PAR/A-TIVE, n. 1. That which has the power of pre- 
paring or previously fitting for a purpose; that which 
prepares. 2. Tha. which is done to prevent an evil or 
secure some good. 3. Preparation. 

PRE-PAR‘A-TIVE-LY, ado. By way of preparation. Hale. 

PRE-PAR‘A-TO-RY, 2. [It., Sp. preparatorio ; Fr. prepar- 
etore.] 1. Previously necessary ; useful or qualifying ; 
preparing the way for any thing by previous measures of 
adaptation. 2. Introductory ; previous ; antecedent and 
ada to what follows. 

PRE-PARE!/, v. ¢. (Fr. preparer; It. preparare ; Sp., Port. 
preparar ; L. preparo.| 1. In a general sense, to fit, adapt 
or qualify for a particular purpose, end, use, service or 
sate, by any means whatever. 2. To make ready. 3. 
To provide ; to procure as suitable. 4. To set; to estab- 
lish. 5. To appoint. 6. To guide, direct or establish. 
1 Chronm. Xxix. 

PRE-PARE’, v. i. 1. To make all things ready; to put 
things in suitable order. 2. To take the necessary pre- 

3. To make one’s self ready. 


paration 
E-PAR ED, (pre-pard') pp. Fitted ; adapted ; made suit- 
able ; made ready ; provided. 
PRE-PAR’ED-LY, adv. With suitable previous measures. 
sahil Sopa a n. The state of being prepared or in 
hk. 


readiness. 
PRE-PAR‘ER, a. 1. One that prepares, fits or makes ready. 
2. One that provides. 3. That which fits or makes suita- 


ble. 
PRE-PAR’/ING, ppr. Fitting; adapting; making ready ; 


ding: 
Pur PEN E’, (pre-pens') a. [L. prepensus.] Preonnceived ; 
premedieanes aforethought. 
t PRE-PENSE), v. t. To weigh or consider beforehand. 
t PRE-PENSE’, v. i. To deliberate beforehand. 
PRE-PENSED, (pre-penst’) pp. or a. Previously conceived ; 
itated. (Litt used. } 

E-POL/LENCE, )»#. [L. prepollens.] Prevalence ; su- 
PRE POLILEN-CY, | periority of power. Coventry. 
PRE-POL’/LENT, a. Having superior gravity or power ; 

ailing. Boyle. 
t{PRE-PONDER, v. t. To outweigh. Wolton. 
PRE-POND/ER-ANCE, )n. [See Pazrowprrats.) 1. An 
PRE-PONDER-AN-CY, | outweighing; superiority of 

weight. 2. Superiority of power, force or weight; in a 

figurative sense. 

PRE-POND-‘ER-ANT, a. Outweighing. Reid. 

PRE-POND/ER-ATE, v. t. [I.. praepondero.] 1. To out- 
weigh ; to overpower by weight. 2. To overpower hy 
stronger influence or moral power. 

PRE-PONIVER-ATE, ve. i. 1. To exceed in weight; hence, 
tw ineline or descend, as the scale of a balance. 2. To 
exceed in influence or power ; hence, to incline to one side. 

PRE-POND’ER-A-TING, ppr. Outweighing ; inclining to 
one site. : 

PRE-POND-ER-A‘TION, x. The act or state of outweigh- 
ing any thing, or of inclining to one side. Watts. 

PRE-POSF!, v. ¢. ([Fr. preposer.) To put before. [Not 
much used.) Fucalow. , 
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tion. 2. Anticipation. 3. Prepos- || PREP-O-8I'"TION, a. [Fr.; L. 


PRE 


itie.] In gyammar,a 
word usually put before r to express some relation 
ore guany, action or motion to os from the ing spe- 
cine u. 

PREP-O-81TION-AL, a. Pertaining to a preposition, or to 
preceding position. Eucyc. 

PRE-PUS'!-TIVE, a. Put before. Jones. 

PRE-PUS'I-TIVE, a. A word or particle put before annthe: 
word. Jones, 

PRE-POS'-TOR, wn. [L. prapositor.] A scholar app antou 
by the instructor to inspect other scholars. 

PRE-POSG-TURE, na. ‘The office or place uf a provost; a 
provostship. 

PRE-POS-SESS, v. ¢. 1. To preoccupy, as ground or land; 
to take previous possession of. 2. To wreoccupy the mind 
or heart so as to prechude other things hence, to bias o2 
prejudice. See * Possxss. 

PRE-POS-SESS'ED, (pre-pos-sest!) pp. Preoceupied ; in 
clined previously to favor or disfavor. 

PRE-POS-SLASUNG, ppr. 1. Taking previous possession 
2. a. Tending tu invite favor ; having power to secure the 

xwession of favor, esteem or love. 

PRE-POS SESSION, a. 1. Prevecupation ; prior possession 
®. Preconceived opinion ; the effect of previous impres 
sions on the mind or heart, in favor or against any person 
orthing. It is often used in a good sense ; sumetimer it 
is equivalent to prejudice, and sometimes a scfter niume 
for it. In general, it conveys an idea less odious than 
prejudice ; ag the prepussesstuns of education. Suush. 

PRE-POS/TER-OUS, a. (L. pruposterus.) 1. Literally, hav 
ing that first which ought to be last; inverted in orde: 
2. Perverted ; wrong; absurd , contrary to nature or rea- 
son ; not adupted to the end. 3. Foolish; absurd. 

PRE-PUS’TER-OUS-LY, adv. In a wrong or inverted os 
der; absurdly ; fvolishly. Bentley. 

PRE-POS(TER-OUS-NES8, x. Wrong order or method, 
abeurdity ; iuconsistency with nature or reason. 

PRE-PO'TEN-CY, a. (ic. prepetentia.) Superior power, 

redominance. ( Littee used.) Brown. 

PRE-PO'TENT, a. [(. prepotens.|] Very powerful. [L. u.] 
PREIPUCE, an. (Fr.; L. preputtum.] The foreskin ; a pro- 
longation of the cutis of the penis, covering the glars. 
PRE-RE-MOTE/, a. (pre and remote.] More remnte in pre- 

vious time or prior order. 

PRE-RE-QUIRE,, v. ¢. [pre and require.] To require pre- 
viously. Hammond. 

PRE-REQ'UI-SIT'E, a. [pre and feqmsite.] Previously 
required or necessary to something subsequent. 

PRE-REQ'UI-SITL, u. Something that is previously re- 
quired or necessary to the end proposed. 

PRE-RE-SOLVE), o. t. ‘To resolve previously. 

PRE-RE-SOLV’ED, (pre-re-zulvd') pp. Resolved before- 
hand ; previously determined. 

PRE-RE-SOLV/LNG, ppr. Resolving beforehand. 

PRE-ROG‘A-TIVE, a. [Fr.; It. prerogative; L. preroga- 

pee] An exclusive or peculiar vilege. 

PRE-ROG'A-TIVE-COUKRT, 2. In Great Britain, a court 
for the trial of all testamentary causes, wuere the de- 
ceased has left bona notatilia, or effects of the value of 
five pounds, in two differcnt divceses. 

PRE-RUG/A-TIVED, a. Having prerogative. [ Little used. ] 


Shak. 

PRE-ROG'A-TIVE-OF'FICE, 2. The office in which the 
wills proved in the prerugative court are registered. 

PRES, PREST, seem to be derived from the Saxen preost, 
a priest; it pein eal; in after times, to drop the letter 
o in like cases. Ghbson. 

* PRE SAGE, or PRES'AGE, n. [Fr.; Sp., It. presagio; L 
presagium.| Something which foreshows a future event ; 
a prognostic ;@ present fact indicating something to come. 

PRE-SAGE!, v. t. 1. To forebode ; to foreshow ; to indicate 
by some present fact what is to follow or come to pass. 
2. To foretell ; to predict ; to prophesy. 

PRE-SAGF’, v.i. To form or utter a prediction ; with of 

PRE-SA‘GED, (pre-eajd‘) pp. Foreboded ; foreshown ; fore- 


told. 

PRE-SAGE/FUL, a. Full of presages ; containing presages 

PRE-SAGE!MENT, no 1A treboding ; foretoken. Wotton. 
2. A foretelling ; prediction. 

PRE-SA'GER, 2. A foreteller ; a foreshower. Shak. 

PRE-SA'GING, ppr. Foreshowing ; foretelling. 

PRES‘BY-TER., 2. (Gr. xpscBurepos.) 1. In the primitive 
Christian church, an elder ; a peraon somewhat advanced 
in age, who had authority in the church. 2. A priest; a 
person who has the pastoral charge of a particular ch'‘reb 
and congregation ; called, in the Saxon laws, mass-pr est. 
Hooker. 3. A Presbyterian. futler. 

PRES-BY-TF:RI-AL, } a. 1. Pertaining toa presbyter, oz 

PRES BY-TR/RLAN, | to ee government by 

. 2. Consisting of presby ters. 

a eicte YTRIRL-AN, n. ‘" One. that maintains the validity 
of ordination and government by presbyters. 2. One that 
belongs tu a chureh governed by presbyter. 
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PP EP 30-TP RI AN-ISM, x. The doctrines, principles 
4d divciphue or government of Presbyterians, Addon. 
VK KY_TER Y, a, 1. A body of elders in the Christian 
church,.—2. In ecclesiastical vovernment, a judicatory con- 
wasting of all the pastors of churches within a certain dis- 
trict, aud one ruling elder, a jJayman, fron: each parish, 
commissioned tu represent the parish in conjunction with 

the minister. 3. Phe Presbyterian religion. 

* PRESCIENCH, (pre-si/ense, or pré'shens) a. [Low L. pre- 
sciantia.}) Foreknowledge ; knuwledge of events before 
they take place. 

¢ PRESCIENT, (pre-si'ent, or pré/shent) a. Foreknowing ; 
having knowledge of events before they take place. Pope. 

PRE-SCIND’, v. t. [L. prescende.] To cut off; ty abstract. 
Bey used.) Nurris. 

PRE-SCIND ENT, a. Cutting off; abstracting. Cheyne. 

PREISCIOUS, a. [L. prescius.] Foreknowing ; having 
foreknowledge. Dryden. 

PRE-SCRIBE’, cv. t. (L. prascribo.] 1. In medicine, to di- 
rect, as a remedy to be used or applied to a diseaxed pa- 
tient. 2. To set or lay down authoritatively for direction ; 
to give asa rule of conduct. 3. To direct. 

PRE-SERIBE’, c. i. 1. To write or give medical directions ; 
to direct what remedies are to be used. 2. To give law ; 
to intluence arbitrarily.—3. In law, to claim by prescrip- 
tion ; to claim a title to a thing by iinmemorial use and 
enjoyment. 4. To influence by long use; [vd>.] 

PRESCRIBED, (pre-skribd’) pp. Directed ; ordered. 

PRFE-SCRIB/ER, x. One that prescribes. 

PRE-SERIBING, ppr. Directing ; giving asa rule of con- 
duct or treatment. 

PRE'SERIP”, a. A prescriptus.] Directed ; prescribed. 

PRE SERIPT, n. °L. prescriptum.} 1. Adirection ; a med- 
ical order for the use of medicines. 2. Direction ; pre- 
cept; model prescribed. 

PRE-SERIP'TI-BLE, a. That may be prescribed for. 

PRE-SCRIP/TION, rn. [L. ested gees l. ‘Fhe act of 
prescribing or directing by rules ; or that which is pre- 
scribed ; particularly, a medical direction of remedies for 
a disease and the manner of using them ; a recipe.—2. In 
lavr, a prescribing for title ; the claim of title to a thing by 
virtue of immemoria) use and enjoyment ; or the right 
to a thing derived from such use.—3. In Scouts lar, the 
tide tu lands acquired by uninterrupted possession for 
the time which the law declares to be sufficient, or 40 


ears. 

PRE SERI?‘TIVE, a. 1. Consisting in or acquired by im- 
memorial use and enjoyment. 2. Pleading the contin- 
uance and authority of custom. Hurd. 

t PRES‘E-ANCE, x. [Fr.] Priority of place in sitting. 

PRES'ENCE, n. [Fr.; L. presentia.} 1. The existence of 
& person or thing ina certain place. 2. A being in com- 
pany near or before the face of another. 3. Approach 

ce to face or nearness of a great personage. 4. State of 
being in view ; sight.—5. By way of distinction, state of 
being in view of a superiur. 6. A number assetnbled be- 
fore a great person. 7. Port; mien; air; personal ap- 
pearance; demeanor. 8. The apartment in which a 
prince shu ws himself to his court. 9. The person of a supe- 
rior.— Presence of mind, a calm, collected state of the mind 
with its faculties at command. Waller. 

PRES’ENCE-CHAM-BER, ? 2. The room in which a 

PRE#'ENCE-ROOM, great persunage receives 
eompany. 

PRF-SEN-SX‘TION, vn. Previous notion or idea. 

PRE-SEN‘SION, vn. [L. presensio.] Previous perception. 

Little used.) Brown. 

PRESENT, a. (Fr. present; L. praesens.) 1. Being in a 
-ertain placé; opprsed to absent 2. Being before the 
sace, or near; being in company 3. Being now in view 
or under consideration. 4. Now existing, or being at this 
time ; not past or future. 5. Ready at hand. quick in 
emergency. 6. Favorably attentive ; not heedless ; pro- 
Pitious. 7. Not absent of mind; not abstracted ; atten- 
tive.— The present, an elliptical expression for the present 
time. Milton.—At present, elliptically for at the present 
time.— Present tense, in grammar, the tense or form of 
a verb which expresses action or heing in the present 


time. 
PRESENT, x. [Fr.] That which is presented or given ; a 
gift ; a donative ; something given or offered to another 
itously.— Presents, in the plural, is used in law fora 
eed of conveyance, a lease, letter of attorney or other 
writing ; as in the phrase, “ Know all men by these pres- 

ents 

PRE-SENT', 0.¢. [Low L. prasento; Fr. presenter.) 1. 
To set, place or introduce intu the presence or before the 
face of asuperior. 2. To exhibit to view or notice. 3. 
To offer; to exhibit. 4. To give; to offer gratuitously 
for reception. 5. To put into the hands of another in cer- 
emony. 6. To favor witha gift. 7. To nominate to an 
ecclesiastical benefice ; to offer to the bishop or ordinary 
as vn candidate for institution. 8. To offer. 9. To lay 
betore a public body for consideration, as before a legis- 
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Inture, a court of Judicature, 8 corprration, &c. 10. To 
lay before a court of judicature as an object of inquiry , 
Ww give natice officially of a crimne of offense. Li. Tu 
Polnt @ Weapon, particularly some species of fre-arma. 
12. To indict ; a customary use of the word m the Limted 
States. 

PRE-SENT!A-BLE, «. 1. That may be presented ; that 
may be exhibited or represented. Burke. 2. That may 
be offered to a church living. 3. That admits of the pres- 
entation of a clerk ; [sennenee) 

PRES-EN-TA/NE-OUS, a. [L. presentaneus.] Ready ; 
quick ,; immediate. Hervey. 

PRES-EN-TA’'TION, x. [Fr.] 1. The act of presenting. 
2. Exhibition; representation ; display.—3. In ecclenaste 
cal law, the act of offering a clerk to the bishop or ordina- 
ry for institution in a benefice. 4. The right of present 
ing aclerk. 

PRE-SENT‘A-TIVE, a. 1. In ecclesiastical affuars, that 
has the right of presentation, or offering a clerk to the 
papel for institution. 2 That admits the presentation of 
a clerk. 

BRE ees pp. Offered; given ; exhibited to view, 
accused. 

PRES EN-TEE, x. One presented to a benefice. Aye. 

PRE-SENT"ER, n. One that presents. 

PRE-SEN ‘TIAL, a. Supposing actual presenes. { Little used. } 


Norris. 
PRES-EN-TIAL/I-TY, 2. The state of being present. [ Lat- 


tle oO 

PRE-SEN’'TIAL-LY, ade. In a way which supposes actual 
presence. More. 

PR Sega t. To make present. (L.u.] Grew. 

t PRES-EN-TIF 1€, : 

t PRES-EN-TIFL-CAL, a. Making present. 

t PRES-EN-TIF‘L€-LY, adv. In such a manner as to make 

resent. Wore. ' 

PRE-SENT'I-MENT, n. [pre and sentiment.) Previous con- 
ception, sentiment or opinion ; previous apprebensioa of 
something future. Butler. 

PRES ENT-LY, ado. 1. At present; at this time ,; [odz.) 
—o . 2 Inasbort time after, suun after. 3. Imme 

iately. 

PRE. SENT'MENT, nv. 1. The act of presenting. 2. Ap- 
pearance to the view ; representation.—3. In /as, a pre- 
sentiment, properly speaking. is the notice taken by a 
grand jury of any offense from their own knowledge or 
observation, without any bill of indictment Said before 
them. Blarkstone.—4. In & more general sense, present- 
ment comprehends inquisitions of office and indicunenta. 
Rlackstone.—In the United States, & present s.ent is an offi- 
cial accusation presented toa tribunal by the grand jury 
in an indictment; or it is the act of offering an indict- 
ment. It is alsau used for the indictment itself. 5. The 
official notice in court which the jury or homage gives of 
the surrender of a copyhold estate. Blacketone. 

tPRESENT-NESS, 2. Presence. Clarendon, 

PRE-FER*'A-BLE, a. That may be preserved. 

PRES-ER-VA‘TION, n. [I[t. preserrazwre: Sp. preserve- 
ciow.] The act of preserving or keeping safe; the act of 

‘ Ear a ny destruction or decay. 

E-SERV'A-TIVE, a. [It. preservatire ; Fr. agit a 
Having the power or quality of keeping safe pavie ll 
deatruction or decay ; tending to preserve. 

PRE-SERV’‘A-TIVE, ». That which preserves or bas 
the power of preserving ; a preveutive of injury or de- 


cay. 

PR [ SERV/A-TO-RY, a. That tends to preserve. Hall. 

PRE-SERV/A-TO-RY, ». That which bas the power of 

_ ee ; @ preservative. Whitlock. 

L-SERVE’, (pre-zerv') v. ¢. (Fr. preserver; It. prasere- 
are.) 1. To keep or save from injury or destruction ; to 
defend from evil. 2. Touphold ; to sustain. 2 Tosave 
from decay; to keep in a sound state. 4. To season with 
sugar or other substances for preservation. 5. To keep 
or defend from corruption. 

PRE-*ER VE’, (pre-zerv') x. Fruit or a vegetable seasoned 
and kcpt in sugar or sirup. Mortimer. 

PRE-SERV'ED, pe ee) Saved from injary, de- 
struction or decay ; kept or defended from evil; seasoned 
with sugar for preservation. 

PRE-SERVI/ER, n. 1. The person or thing that preserves 
one that saves or defends from destruction og evil. @ 
One that makes preserves of fruits. 

PRE-SERV‘ING, ppr. Keeping safe from injery, destrec- 
tion or decay ; detending from evil. 

PRE-STDE’, v. t. [L. presideo: Fr. prender.) 1. To be net 
over for the exercise of autbority ; to direct, control and 
govern, as the chief officer. 2. To exercise superintend- 
ence ; to watch over as inepectur. 

PRES'I-DEN-CY, a. 1. Superintendence ; inspection and 
care. 2. The office of president. 3. The term during which 
a president holds his office. 4. The jurisdiction of a pres- 
ident. 5. The family or suit of a president. 

PRES'I-DENT, x. [Fr.; L. presidens.] 1. An officer elected 
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cr appointed to preside over a corporation, company or | 
amembly of men, to keep order, manage their concerns 
or govern their proceedings. 2. An officer appointed or 
elected to govern a province or ilauh a orto administer 
the government of a nation. 3. The chief officer of a col- 
lege or university. (/. states. 4. A tutelar power.— Vice- 

evident, one who is second in authority to the presiden,. 

PRES-I-DEN'TIAL, a. 1. Pertaining toa president. Walsh. 
2. Presiding over. Glanville. 

PRES'I-DENT-SHIP, x. 1. The office and place of pres- 
ident. 2. Theterm for which a president holds his otlice. 

PRE-SID‘I-AL a. [L. presidium.] Pertaining to a 

PRE-SID'TA- RY, garrison ; having @ garrison. Ffowell. 

PRE-SIG-NI-FI-CA‘TION, xn. The act of signifying or 
showing heforehand. Rarro.s. 

PRESIG’NE-FY, c. & [pre and sigmfy.] To intimate or sig- 
nify beforehand ; to show previously. Pearsen. ; 
PRESS, c. 2. [Fr. presser; At. pressare.] 1. To urge with 
“ece or weight; a word of extensive use, denoting the 
application of any power, physical or mora!, to something 
that is to be moved or affected. 2. To squeeze ; to crush. 
3. To drive with violence; to hurry. 4. ‘I'o urge, to 
enforce ; to inculcate with earnestness. 5. To embrace 
clwely ; to hug. 6. To force into service, particularly 
inw paval service ; to impress. 7. To straiten, to dis- 
tress. 8. To constrain; to compel; to urge by authority 
or necessity. 9. To urge; to impose by importunity. 
10. To urge or solicit with earnestness or importunity. 
Il. To urge; to constrain. 12. ‘To squeeze for making 

smonth ; as cloth or paper. 

PRESS, c. i. 1. To urge or strain in motion ; to urge for- 
ward with force. 2, To bear on with force ; to encroach. 
3% To bear on with force ; to crowd; w throng. +4. To 
approach unseasuonubly or impourtunately. 5. To urge 
with vehemence and importunity — 6. ‘To urge by intlu- 
ence or moral force. 7. ‘lo push with furce ; as, to press 

inst the door. 

PRESS, x. (It. pressa; Fr. presee.} 1. An instrument or 
machime by which any body ix squeezed, cnished or furced 
into amore compact form. 2. A machine fur printing ; 
aprinting-preas. 3. The art or business of printing and 
publishing. 4. A crowd, a throng; a multitude of indi- 
viduals crowded tugether. 5. The act of urging or push- 
ing forward. 6. A wine-vat or cistern. fag. ii, 7. A 
case or cluset for the safe keeping of garinunts, 8. Ur- 
aces urgent demands of affair. 9. A commission to 
urce men into public service, particularly into the navy. 
—Press of sail, in navizaton, is as much sail as the state 
of the wind will permit.—Liberty of the press, in civil pol- 
icy, is the free right cf publishing books, pamphlets or pa- 
pers without previons restraint. 

PRESS'-BED, a. A bed that may be raised and inclosed in 
a case. 

PRESSED, pp. Urged by force or weight; constrained ; 
distressed ; crowded ; embraced. 

PRESSER, x. One that preases. 

PRESS'-GANG, a, A detachment of seamen under the 
command of an officer, empowered to impress men into 
the naval service. 

PRESS'ING, ppr. 1. Urging with force or weight ; squeez- 
ing; constraining; crowding ; embracing ; distressing , 
forcing into service; rolling in a press. 2. a. Urgent ; 
distressing. 

PRESSING, 2». The act or operation of applying force to 


bodies. 
PRESS'‘ING-LY, adr. With force ur urgency ; closely. 
PRES SION, shi dea [It. pressione.] 1. The act of 
pressing.—2. In the Cartesian plilusupiy, an endeavor to 
{ 


{ PRESS/LY, ado. [L. preesc.] Closely. .Jore. 

PRESS M AN, rn. |. In printing, the man who manages 
the press and impresses the sheets. 2. One of a press- 
gang, who aids in forcing men into the naval service. 

PRESS’-MON-EY, 2. Money paid to 1 man impressed into 
public service. (See Prest-mMoner.] (ay. 

PRESSURE, (presh’ur) a. [It., L. pressura.] 1. The act 

with force. 2. The act of squeez- 

he state uf being squeezed or crush- 
ed. 4, The force of one body acting on another by 
weight or the continued application of power. 5. A con- |! 
straining force or impulse ; that which urges or compels | 
the intellectual or moral faculties. 6. That which af- | 
flicts the body or depresses the spires ; any severe atilic- 
tion, distress, calamity or grievance , straits, difficulties, || 
embarrassments, or the distress they occasion, 7. Ur- | 
gency; as the pressure of business. 8. Impreasion ; | 
stamp ; character impressed.—9. [n the steam-enurine, higi- |: 
peis.ure denotes & pressure greater than that of the atmos- : 
phere ; lovr-pressurc, 1 pressure not greater than that of . 
ine atinosphece. 

PREx)', sometimes used for pressed. See Presse. 

tPREST, a. [Old Fr. prest, or preste, now prét, pret, or , 
preste.] 1. Ready: prompt. Fairfar. 2, Neat; tisht. 


of pressing or urging 
ing or cr ashing. 


| 


move. 
fPRESS/J-TANT, a. Gravitating ; heavy. More. 
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ft PREST, 1». [Fr. prét.] 1. Alun. Beoon. 9. Formeriy, 
a duty in ey 

PRES'T-MON-LY, ». Money paid to men impressed into 
the service. Encyc. 

PRES-TA’‘TION, a. [L. prestutio.] Formerly, a payment 
of money ; sometimes used for purveyance. 

PRES-TA‘TION-MON-EY, zn. A sum of money paid year- 
ly by archdeacons and other dignitaries to their bishop 
pro ezteriore purisdictione. 

PRES'TER, n. |Gr. xpnornp.] 1. A meteor thrown from 
the clouds with such violence, that by collision it is set 
on fire. 2. The external part of the neck, which ewells 
when a person is angry. 

PRES TI-GES, a. [L. prestigia.] Juggling tricks ; impos- 
tures. 

PRES-TIG-I-A‘TION, 2. (L. prastizia.) The playing of 
legerdemain tricks ; a juggling. Dict. 

PRLS-TiG-1-A’/TOR, n. A juggler; acheat. More. 

PRES-T1G'1-A-TO-RY, a. Juggling ; consisting of imp: s- 
tures. 

PRES-TIG‘I-OUS, a. Practicing tricks ; juggling. Bale. 

PRES'TI-MO-NY, n. [Port., Sp. prestimento.) Tn cans 
lui, a fund for the support of a priest, appropriated by the 
fuunder. 

PRES TO, adv. [Sp., It. presto; 1. preste.] 1. In music, 
a direction for a quick, lively movement or performance. 
2. Quickly ; immediately ; in haste. Se 

PRESTRICTION, a. [L: prestrictus.) Dimness. 

PRE-SCM'A-BLE, a. (from presume.] That may be pre- 
sumed ; that may be supposed to be true or entitled to be- 
lief, without examination or direct evidence, or on proba- 
ble evidence, 

PRE-SCM A-BLY, adr. By presuming or supposing some- 
thing to be true, without direct proof. Brown. 

PRE-SOME, c. t. [Fr. presumer ; It. presumere; L. pre- 
susno.] To take or suppose to be true or entitled t belief, 
Without examination or positive proof, or on the strength 
of probability. 

PRE-¥UME', vo. i. 1. To venture without positive permis- 
sion. 2. ‘To form confident or arrogant opinions. 3. ‘lo 
make confident or arrogant attempts. 4. It has on or upon 
sometimes before the thing supposed. 

PRE-€CGM-ED, (pre-zamd’) pp. Supposed or taken tn be 
true, or entitled to belief, without positive proof, 

PRE-SCMER, nv. One that presumes; also, an arrogant 
person. Wotton. 

PRE-FCMING, . 1. Taking as true, or supposing to be 
entitled to belief, on probable evidence. 2. a. Venturing 
Without positive permission; too confident; arrogant ; 
unreasonably bold. 

PRE-SUMP'TION, x. [Fr. presomption; L. prosumptio.) 
1. Supposition of the truth or rea! existence of something 
without direct or positive proof of the fact. 2. Strong 
probability. 3. Blind or headstrong confidence ; unrea- 
sonable adventurousness ; a venturing to undertake 
something without revsscnable prospect of success, or 
against the usual probabilities of safety ; presumptuous- 
ness. 4, Arrogance. 5. Unreasonable confidence in di- 
vine favor. 

PRE-SUMP'TIVE, a. 1. Taken by previous supposition ; 
grounded on probable evidence. 2. Unreasonably confi- 
dent; adventuring without reasonable ground to expect 
success ; presumptuous ; t.—Presumplire evidence, 
in lair, is that which is derived from circumstances which 
necessarily or usually attend a fact as distinct from direct 
evidence or positive prouf.—Presumptive heir, one who 
would inherit an estate if the ancestor should die with 
things in their present state, but whose right of inheri- 
tance may be defeated by the birth of a nearer heir before 
the death of the ancestor. 

PRE-SUMP'TIVE-LY, adr. By presumption, or supposi- 
tion grounded on prubability. Burke. 

PRE-SUMP'TU-OUS, a. [Fr. presomptneuz ; It., Sp. pre- 
suntuosa.) 1. Bold and confident to excess; adventur- 
ing without reasonable ground of success; hazarding 
safety on too slight grounds; rash. 2. Founded on pre- 
sumption ; proceeding from excese of confidence. 2 Ar- 
rogant ; insolent. 4. Unduly confident; irreverent with 
respect to sacred things. 5. Willful; done with bald ‘le. 
sign, rash confidence or in violation of known duty. 

PRE-SUMP‘TU-OUS-LY, ado. 1. With rash confidence 
2. Arrogantly ; ingolently. 3. Willfully ; in bold defi 
ance of conscience or violation of known duty. 4 
With groundless and vain confidence in the divine fa- 
Vor. 


'PRE-SUMPTU-OUS-NESS, 2. The quality of being pre. 


sunrptious or rashly confident : groundicas confidence ; 
Arrogance ; irreverent boldness or forward..ess, 
PRL-SU'P-PO/SAL, mn. [pre and supp. sal.} Supposal previ- 
ously formed , preaupposition. /ocker. 
PRESUPPOSE, © ot. [Fee presupposer 5 Ut raupporre. | 
To stipooss as previous; to imply as antecedent. 
PRE CP-POSED, (pre-sup pozd) pp. Supposed to be ante 
ecde nt. 
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PRE-SUP-PO-SITION, 2. 1. Supposition previously form- 
ed 2 Supposition of something antecedent. 

PRE-SUR MISE’, a. A surmise ™ viously formed. 

PRE-TEND, c.t. (L. pritonuos Fr. pretendrc.) 1. Lit- 
erally, 'o reach or stretch forward. 2. To bold out, as a 
false appearance ; to offer something feigned instead of 
that w hich is real; to simulate, in words or actions. 3. 
To show hyporritically. 4. To exhibit as a cover for 
something tidden,; [vds.}) 5. Toclaim. 6. To intend ; 
to design ; pods. ] 

PRE-TLNIY, roa. To put inaclaim, truly a: falsely ; to 
bold out the appearance of being, pussessing or perfurm- 


ny. 

PRE-TENDED, pp. 1. Held out, asa false appearance ; 
feigned ; sim: ‘ited. 2. a. Ostensible ; hypocritical. 

PRE-TEND ED-LLY, adv. By false appearance or represen- 
tation. Haminond, 

PRE-TENIVYER, x. 1, One who makes a show of some- 
1 sing not real ; one who lays claim to any thing.—2. In 
Bnulish story, the heir of the royal family of Stuart, who 
laid claim w the crown of Great Britain, but was exclud- 
ed vy law. 

PRE-TEND'ER-SHIP, a. The claim of the Pretender. 

PRE-TENDING, ppr. Holding out a talse appearance ; 
laying claim to. 

PRE-TENIVING-LY, ado. Arrogantly ; presumptuously. 

PKE-Tr ANSE, (pre-tens') an. [L. prrtensus.) 1. A holding 
out oc offering to others something false or feigned ; a pre- 
senting to «thers a false or hypocritical appearance. 2. 
Assuinption , c.aim to notice. 3. Clain, true or false. 4. 
Something held out to terrify or for other purpose. 

PRE-TENS‘ED, (pre-tenst’, «. Pretended ; feigned. [Little 
uxed.| Encyc. 

PRE-TEN-SION, a. [It. preteasione ; Fr. pretention.}] I. 
Claim, true or false ; a holding out the appearance of right 
Or possession of a thing, with a view to make others be- 
lieve wha’ ‘4 not real, or what, if true, is not yet known 
oradmit. d. 2, Claim to something to be obtaired, or a 
desire to obtain something, manifested by words or ac- 
tieus, 3. Fictitious appearance ; [vds.1 

PRE-TENT’A-TIVE, a. (L. pre and Rae That may be 

reviously tried or attempted. [ ittle used.] Wotton, 

PRE'TER, a Latin preposition, foe is used in some 
English words 49 a prefix. Its proper signification is be- 

ond, Ac-ice, becule, more. 

PRE-TERIM-PER FECT, a. "beyond or beside unfinish- 
ed.] [n vrammar, designating the tense which expresses 
action or being not perfectly past. 

PRES TER-IT, a. (L. prtcnitus.} Past; applied to the tense 
in grammar which expresses an action or being euler | 
past or finished, often that which is just past or completed, 
but without a specification of time. 

PRE.TER-U'TION, a. {Fr.] 1. The act of going past; the 
state of being past.—2. In rhetoric, a figure by which, in 
preterding to pass over any thing, we make a summary 
mention of it. 

PRE'TER-IT-NESS, xn. The state of being past. [L. 2.] 

PRE-TER-LAPS‘ED, (pre-ter-lapst’) a. [I.. preterlapsus.] 
Past; gone by. 

PRE-TER-LE’GAL, a. [L. preter, and legal.) Exceeding 
the limits of law ; not legal. [Litdeuscd.] K. Charles. 

PRE-TER-MISISION, n. [L. pretermissio.] 1. A_pass- 
ing by ; omission.—2 In rhetoric, the same as prctert- 
fo 


ng as previous. 


R. 

sia th daar v.t. [L. pretermitto.] To pass by ; to omit. 

acon, 
PRE-TER. NAT'U-RAL, a. [L. preter and natural.) Be- 
ond what !s natural, or different from what is natural ; 
rregular. Wecall those avents in the physical world 
preternatural, which are extraordinary, which are deemed 
to be beyond or without the ordinary course of things, aad 
yet are not deemed miraculous ; in distinction froin events 
woich are capernatural, which cannot be produced by 
pens laws or powers, and must therefore be produced 

y a direct exertion of omnipotence. We alse npply the 
epithet to things uncommon or irregular; as a preternita- 
ral swelling. 

PRE-TER-NAT-U-RAU/ELTY, x. Preternaturalneas. [ Lit 
tle user.) 

PRE-TER-NATIU-RAL-LY, ado. Ina manner oeyona or 
aside from the common order of nature. 

PRE TER NAT U-RAL-NESS, a A atate or manner dif- 
ferer t from the common order of nature. 

PRE-TER-PER’FPEECT, a. fs peter and perfectns.} Literal- 
ly, more than complete or finished : anepithet, in gram sar, 
equivalent to preferit, applied to the tense of verbs which 
expresses action or being absolutely past. 

PRE-TER PLU-PER'PECT, a. (L. preter, plus, and per. 
fectus.) Literally, devond -nure than perfect i an epithet, 
in grammar, designating the tense of verbs which ex 
presses action or being past prior to another past event or 


tame 
PRE-TEX!, v. t. [L. pretero > To clonk ; to conceal. 


¢e See Nya te 
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*PRE’..TEXT, nw. [L. prateztus ; Fr. preteste.; Pretense , 
false appearance ; ostensible reason or motive assigned of 
4-sumed as a color or cover for the real reason or mote. 

PRE-TEX'T A, x. The robe that was worn by Ue yuuthe 
of old Rome under seventeen years of age. 

PRESTOR, a. [L. pretur.} Among the ancieat Romans, 
judge ; an officer answering tw the modern chief justice 
or chancellor, or to buth. 

PR ee RI-AL, a. Pertaining to a pretor or judge ; judi 
cial. f 

PRE-TO'RI-AN, a. Belonging toa pretor or judge ; judicial , 
exercised by the pretur.—Pretonian bunds, uf guards, in 
Roman hutury, were the emperor’s guards. 

PRE TOR-SMIE, n. The othce of pretur. Wartun. 

PRET TI-LY, (pritte ly; ade 1. lua pretty manner; with 
neatness and taste ; pleasingly ; without magniticence or 
splendor. 2. With decency, good manners and decorum 
without dignity. 

PRET'TI-NESS, (prit te-nes) x. 1. Diminutive beauty ; a 
pleasing form without stateliness or dignity. Mure. 2 
Neatness and taste displayed on small objects. 3. Decen- 
cy of manners ; pleasing propriety without dignity or ele- 
vation. 

PRET'TY, (prit'ty) a. (Sax. prete, pratiz; Dan. prydet; 
Sw. prudd ; W. pryd.} 1. Having dicimlive beauty ; of 
a pleasing form without the strong lines of beauty, o@ 
without gracefulneas and dignity. 2. Neat and appro 
priate without magnificence or splendor. 3. Handsume ; 
neatly arranged or ornamented. 4. Neat; elegant with- 
out elevation or grandeur. 5. Sly; crafty. 6. Small; 
diminutive ; ta curtempt. 7. Naw very small ; moderate- 

ly ma & ; [ods.] 

PRET TY, (prit'ty) adc. In some degree ; tolerably ; mod- 
erately. Atterbury. 

PRE-TYP'I-FIED, pp. Antecedently represented by type 
prefigured. 

PRE-TYPI-FQY, 0. t. [pre and typify.) To prefigure ; to ex- 
hibit previously in a type. Pearsun. 

PRE-"YPU-F Y-ING pr. Prefiguring. 

PRE-VAIL/, v. i. (Fr. precaloer ; It. prevalere ; L. pre 
ralev.} 1. To overcome ; to gain the victory or superiort 
ty: to gain the advantage. 2. To be in force ; to have 
effect, power or influence. 3. To be predominant; to 
extend over with furce or effect. 4. To gain or have pre- 
dominant intluence ; to operate with etfect. 5. To per- 
snade or induce ; with on or upon. 6. To succeed. 

PRE-VAIL/ING, ppr. 1, Gaining acvantage, superiority ot 
victory ; having effect; persuading ; succeeding. 2. @ 
Predominant; having more influence ; prevalent ; superior 
in power: 3. Efficacious. 4. Predominant, most ger- 
eral. 

PRE-VAIL/MENT, n. Prevaience. | Little uscd.) Shak. 

PREV’A-LENCE, ) a. 1. Superior strength, influence or ef. 

PREV/A-LEN-CY, | ficacy ; most efficacious force in pro 
ducing an effect. 2 Predominance ; most general recep- 
tion or practice. 3. Most general existence or extension. 
4. Success. 

PREV’ A-LENT, a. 1. Gaining advantage or superiority ; 
victorious. 2. Powerful ; efficacious ; successful. 3. Pre- 
dominant; most generally received or current 4. Pre 
dominant; most general ; extensively existing. 

PR EV A-LENT-LY, adv. With predominance or supenon 
ty ; powerfully. 

PRE-VAR‘I-E€ATE, ov 6. [It. prevaricare ; Sp. preraricar . 
Ir. preruriquer ; i prevaricor.| 1. To shuffle; to quib- 
ble ; to shift or turn from one side to the other, from the 
direct course or from truth ; to play fou! play.—2. In the 
erril Pe, ty collude ; as where an informer colludes with 
the defendant, and makes a sham preeecution.—"t. In 
Sagticsa la >, to undertake a thing faleely and deceitfully, 
with the purpose of defeating or destroying it. 

PRU-VAR '-CATE, vc. t. To pervert ; to corrupt ; to evade 
by a quibble, ee ue 

PRE VAR-LEAPION, 2.1. A shuffling or quibbling to 
evade the truth or the disclosure of truth ; the practice of 
some trick for evading what is just or honorble ; a deviy- 
tion from the plain path of truth and fair dediing.—?. Ta 
the ciril line, the collusion of an informer with the defend 
ant, for the purpose of making a sham prosecution.—3. In 
co com Fae, a seeming ty undertake a thing falsely or de- 
ceitfully, for the purpose of defeating or destroying it. 4. 
A secret abuse in the exercise of a public ofice or com- 
mission. 

PRE-VARLEA-TOR, x. 1. One that prevaneites . a shot 
fler; a quibbler, 2. A sham dealer, one who colludes 
with a defendant in a sham prosecution. 3. (me who 
abuses tis trust. 

tPRE-VENES, rit. [L. pravenio.) Literally, to come be 
fore ; hence, to hinder. Philips. 

PRE VEINLENT, a. [L. prercniens.}] Going before ; pre 
ceding. hence, preventive. .Yiltun. 

PRE-VENT, o.t. [{t. prenenire; Sp., Fr. preresir: L 
peocenio.] 1. To go before ; to precede. 2. To precede 
Aas something unexpected or unsought. 3. To gu hetore 


t Obsolete. 
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to precede ; to favor by anticipation or by hindering dis- 
tress or evil. 4. Toantici .- 5. Topreuccupy ; to pre- 
engage ; to attempt finst. [/n all the preceding senses, the 
word is obsolete.) 6. To hinder ; to obstruct; to intercept 
the aperceci or access Of «= Tus a now the unly sense. 
PRE-VENT", v.12. To come before the usual time. Lacon. 
RE-VENT'A-BLE, a. That may be prevented. 

PRE-VENT'ED, pp. Hindered from happening. 

PRE-VENT’ER, n. 1. One that goes before ; [ove Bacon. 
2. Une that hinders ; a hinderer ; that which hinder. 

PRE-VENT'ING, pp-. 1. Going before ; [0bs.] 2. Hinder- 
ing ; obviating. 

PR EVENT ING-L¥, adv. In such a manner or way as to 
hinder. J)r. Walker. 

PRE-VEN'TION, a. [Fr.) 1. The act of going before ; [053.} 
Bacon. 2. Preoccupation; anticipation ; [/.u.} 3. The 
act of hindering ; hinderance ; obstruction of access or ap- 
pruach. 4. Prejudice; prepossession; a French sense, 
bul not in nxein English. 

PRE-VEN'TION-AL, a. Tending to prevent. Dict. 

PRE-VENT'IVE, a. Tending to hinder ; hindering the ac- 
cesa of. Bruirn. 

PRE-VENTIVE, a. 1. That which prevents; that which 
intercepts the access or appruach of. 2. An antidote pre- 
viously taken. 

PRE-VENT'IVE-LY, adv. By way of prevention; in a 
manner that tends to hinder. 

PREIVI-OUs, a. (L. precrius.} Going before in time ; be- 
ing or happening before something else, antecedent ; 


rior. 

P= V1-OUS-LY, adv. In time preceding ; beforehand ; 
antecedently. 

PRE VI-OUS-NESS, 2. Antecedence ; priority in time. 

PRE-VIVSION, xn. [L. precisus.] Foresight; foreknowl- 
edge ; prescience. Encyc. 

PRE-WARN!, vo. t. [See Warn.] To warn beforehand ; to 
give previous notice of. Keaumont. 

PREY, rx. [L. preda; It. preda; Fr. proie; Arm. preyz, or 
preid.] 1. Spoil; booty ; ge oods taken by force 
from an enemy in war. 2. That which is seized or may 
be seized by violence to be devoured ; ravine. 3. Ravage ; 
depredation.--Animal or beast of prey is a carnivorous 
anknal ; one that feeds on the flesh of other animals. 

PREY, coi. 1. To prey on or upon, is to rob; to plunder ; to 
plese: 2. To teed by violence, ur to seize and devour. 
3. To corrode; to waste gradually ; to cause to pine 
away. 

PREY‘ER, ». Ile or that which preys; a plunderer; a 
waster ; a devourer. 

IREY'ING, ppr. Plundering ; corroding ; wasting gradual- 


ly. 

PRYA-PISM n. [L. priapismus.) A preternatural tension. 

PRICE, x. [F. priz ; It. prezzo ; Sp. precio; Arm. prix; D. 
pros: G. preis; Dan. pris; L. pretium.] 1. The sum or 
amount of money at which a thing is valued, or the val- 
ue which a seller sets on his goods in market. 2. The surn 
or equivalent given for an article sold. 3. The current 
value or rate paid for any species of goods. 4. Value; es- 
timation ; excellence ; worth. 5. Reward ; recompense.— 
The price of redemption is the atonement of Jesus Christ. 
] Cor. vi.-—1 price in the hands of @ fow!, the valuable of- 
fers of salvation, which he neglects. Prov. xvii. 

PRICE, c. t. 1. To pay for. 2. ‘To set a price on. 

PRICE: LESS, a. 1. Invaluable ; too valuable to admit of a 
price. Shak. 2. Without value ; worthless or unsalable. 
J. Barlow. 

PRICK, rv. t. [Sax. priccian; TD). prikken; Dan. prikker ; 
Rw. pricka.) 1. To pierce with a sharp-pointed instriment 
or substance. 2. To erect a pointed thing, or with an 
acuminated point; applied chiefly to the ears. 3. ‘To fix 
by the point. 4. To hang on a point. 5. To designate 
by a puncture or mark. 6. To spur; to goad; to incite. 
7. To affect with sharp pain ; to sting with remorse. 8. 
To make acid or pungent to the taste. 9. To write a mu- 
sical composition with the proper notes on a scale.—10. 
In sramen’s language, to run a middle seam through the 
cloth of a sail.— Tu prick a chart, is to trace a ship’s course 
onachart. -War. Dict. 

PRICK, vz. i. J. To become acid. 2. To dress one’s self for 
show. 3. To come upon the spur; to shoot along. 4. 
To aim at a point, mark or place. 

PRIEK, a. (Sax. pricca ; Bw. prick, orpreka.) 1. A slender, 
pointed instrument, or substance which is hard enough to 
pierce the skin; a goad; a spur. 2. Sharp, stinging 
pain ; remorse, 3. A spot or mark at which archers aim. 
4. A ports a fixed place. 5.-A puncture or place en- 
tered by a point. 6. The print of a hare on the ground. 
—7. In seamen’s language, a small roll. 

PRICK ED, pp. Pierced with a arate pone > Spurred ; gond- 
ed; stung with pain ; rendered acid or pungent ; marked ; 
designated. 

PRICK'ECR, n. 1. A sharp-pointed instrument.—2. In col- 
loqguial use, a prickle. 3. A light-horseman ; baie, 

PRICK/ET, n. A buck in his second year. Man roed. 
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PRI€K'ING, ppr. Plercing with « sharp point; guading 
affecting with pungent pain ; making or becoming acia. 
PRICKIING, x. A sensation of sharp pain, or of being 

pricked. 

PRI¢- KLE, a. 1. In dctany, a smal pointed shoot or sha 
process, gruwing from the bark. 2. A sharp-pvintes 
process of an animal. 

PRI€/KR LE-BACK, x». A small fish, so named from the 

rickles on its back ; the stickle-back. 

PRICK'LI-NESS, n. The staté of having many prickles. 

PRIC€CK'LOUSE, zn. A low word, in contempt, a tailor 
L’ tstrange. 

PRICK'LY, a. Full of sharp points or prickles. Sw/?. 

PRI€K'MAD-AM, n. A species of house-leek. 

PRICK’/PUNCH, a. A piece of tempered steel with a roune 
point, to prick-a round mark on cold iron. Movson. 

PRICK SONG, n. A song set to music, or a variegated song , 
in distinction from a plain song. Shak. 

PRICK WOOD, n. A tree of the genus ewonymous. 

PRIDE, ». [Sax. pryt, pryde.) 1. inordinate self-esteem ; an 
unreasonable conceit of one’s own superiority in talents, 
beauty, wealth, accomplishments, rank or elevation in 
office, which manifests itself in lofty airs, distunce, re- 
serve, and oiten in contempt of others. 2. Insolence. 
rude treatment of others ; insolent exultation. 3. Gener 
ous elation of heart ; a noble self-esteem springing from a 
consciousness of worth. 4. Elevation ; loftiness. 5. Dec- 
oration; ornament ; beauty displayed. 6. Splendid show ; 
ostentation. 7. Thatof which men are proud ; that which 
excites boasting. 8. Excitement of the sexual appetite in 
a feinale beast. 9. Proud persons. Pe. xxxVvi. 

PRIDE, v. t. With the reciprocal pronoun, to pride one’s 
self, to indulge pride ; to take pride ; to value one’s self : 
to gratify self-esteem. 

PRIDE’ FUL, a. Full of pride ; insolent; scornful. 

PRIDE'LESS, a. Destitute of pride; without pride. 

PRID'ING, . Indulging pride or self-esteem; taking 
pride ; valuing one’s self. 

PRID'ING-LY, adv. With pride ; in prideof heart. Barrow. 

PRIFE, supposed to be so written for privet. Tusser 

PRIF, for pry. Chaucer. 

t PRIEF, for proof. Chaucer. 

PRI'ER, 2. One who inquires narrowly ; one who searches 
and scrutinizes. 

PRIEST, n. (Sax. preost ; D., G. priester ; Dan. prest; Fr. 
prétre.} 1. A man who officiates in sacred offices. 2. A 
person who is set apart or consecrated to the ministry of 
the gospel ; a man in orders or licenced to preach the gos 
pel; a presbyter.—In Great Britain, the word ia under 
stoud to denote the subordinate orders of the clergy, above 
a deacon and beiow a bishop.—In the United States, the 
word denotes any licensed minister of the gospel. 

PRIEST‘CRAFT, 2. The stratagems and frauds of priesta ; 
fraud or impositton in religious concerns: management 
of selfish and ambitious priests to gain wealtb and power, 
or to impose on the credulity of others. ope. 

PRIEST/ESS, n. A female among pagans who officiated in 
sacred things. Addison. 

PRIEST'HOOD, nv. 1. The office or character of a priest. 
2. The order of men set apart for sacred offices ; the or- 
der composed of priests. 

PRIEST'LIKE, a. Resembling a priest, or that which be- 
longs to a priest. Shak. 

PRIEST'LI-NESS, x. The appearance and manner of a 


riest, 

PRI EST'LY, a. 1. Pertaining to a priest or to priests ; sacer- 
dotal. 2. Becoming & riest. 

PRIFEST'RID-DEN, a. Managed or governed by pricets. 

t PRIFST-RID/DEN-NESS, n. The state of being priest- 
ridden. . 

PRIEVE, for proce. Spenser. 

PRIG, n. [G. frech.] 1. A pert, conceited, saucy, pragmati- 
cal fellow. Swift. 2. A thief. 

t PRIG, v.i. To haggle about the price of a com:nodity 
Ramsay’s Poems. 

PRIG, c. t. To filch or eteal. 

PRIG‘GISH, a. Conceited; coxcomical ; » ffected. [4 col- 
loquial ezpression.| Brockett. 

PRILL, 2. A birt or turbot. Sinsworth. 

PRIM, a. (Russ. primo, or priamo. See Paimz.] Properly, 
straight ; erect; hence, formal; precise ; affectedly nice. 

PRIM, r.?. To deck with great nicety ; to form with af. 
fected preciseness. 

PRI'MA-CY, n. [It. primazia ; Fr. primatie; Sp. primacia.]} 
1. The chief ecclesiastical station ur dignity ; the office or 
dignity of an archbishop. 2. Excellency ; supremary. 

PRIUMAGF, ». In commerce, & small duty payable to the 
master and mariners of a ship. Fincyc. 

t PRIMAL, a. [See Paime.] First. shak. 

PRIMA-RI-LY, adv. In the first place; originally ; in the 
first intention. 

PRIMA-RI-NESS, wv. The state of neing fimt in time, in act 
or intention. Norris. . 

PRIOMA-RY, a. ‘L. primarius., 1. First in order ot time 
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original. 2. First in ity or importance ; chief; prin- 
cipal. 3. Elemental; intended to teach youth the first 
radiments. 4. Radical ; original.—/Primary planets ure 
those which revolve about sun, in distinction frum 
the secondary plan:ts, which revolve about the pri- 


ma 

PRIMATE, n. (It. primato ; Fr. primat.} The chief eccle- 
eiastic in the church ; an archbishop. Svi/t. 

eee a The gilice or dignity of an arch- 

ishop. 

PRI-MA‘TIAL, a. Peraining to a primate. D’Anrille. 

PRI-MAT'I1-CAL, a. Pertaining & 1 primate. Barru. 

LIME, a. (L. primus.) 1. First in order of time ; original. 
2. First in rank, degree or dignity. 3. First in excel- 
tence, 4. Early; blooming. 5. First in value or import- 
ance.—Prime number, in arithmetic, a number which is 
divis. Je only by unity ; as 5, 7, 11. 

PRIMt, 2. 1. The first opening of day; the dawn; the 
morning. 2. The beginning; the early days. Hooker. 
: The spring of the year. 4. The spring of hfe ; youth; 
hence, full healtn, strength or beauty. 5. The best part. 
6. ‘The utmost perfection.—7. In the Romish church, the 
first canonical hour, succeeding to lauds.—v. In fencing. 
the first of the chief guards.—9. In chemistry, primes are 
numbers employed, in conformity with the doctrine of 
definite proportions, to express the ratios in which bodies 
enter into combination.— Prime vertica., the vertical circle 
which pasees through the poles of the meridian, or the 
east and west points of the horizon. 

PRIME, c. ¢. 1. Te put powder in the pan of a musket or 
other fire-arm ; or to lay a tcain of powder for communi- 
cating fire to a charge. 2. ‘olay on the first color in 
painting. 

. PRIME, cv. &. To serve for the charge ofa gun. Beaumont. 

PRIMED, pp. Having powder in the pan ; having the first 
color in paintiag. 

PRIME/LY, adv. 1. At first; originally ; primarily. Scouts. 
2. Most excellently. : 

PRIME NSS, ». 1. The state of being first. 2. Supreme 
excellence; {1. 2.] 

*PRI MER, a. First; original. Drayton. 

PRIMER, n. 1. Asmall prayer book. 2. A small elemen- 
tary book for teaching children to read. 

PRUMER-FINE, 2. In England, a fine due to the king on 
the writ or commencement of a suit by fine. 

PRI-ME’RO, 7». Sp.] A game at cards. 

PREMER-SEUZIN, x. vat he law, the right of the king, 
when a tenant t capite died seized of a knight’s fee, to 
recelve of the heir, if of full age, one year’s profits of the 
land if in possession, and haif a year’s profits if the land 
was in reversion expectant on an estate for life. 

PRI-MF'VAL, a. [L. primevus.}] Original ; primitive. 

PRI-MFE' VOUS, a. Primeval. 

PRI-MI-GE'NI-AL, a. [L. primigentus.] First born ; orig- 
inal; primary. Bp. Hall. 

PRI-MIG'E-NOUS, a. First formed or generated ; original. 
Kirwan. 

PRIMING, ppr. 1. Putting powder in the pan of a fire-arm. 
®, Laying un the ftret color. 

PRIMING, rn. 1. ed seihiaid in the pan of a gun, or laid 
along the channel of a cannon for conveying fire to the 
charge.—2. Among painters, the first color laid on can- 
vas or on a building. &c. 

PRIM‘ING-WIRE, n. A pointed wire, used to penetrate 
the vent of a piece, for examining the powder of the charge 
or for piercing the cartridge. 

PRI-MIP'I-LAR, a. [1.. primipitus.] Pertaining to the cap- 
tain of the vanguard. Barrow. 

PRI-MI''TIAL, a. Being of the first production. 

PRIMA-TIVE, a. [lt. primutiro; Fr. primitif; L. primiti- 
wus.] 1. Pertnining to the beginning or origin ; original ; 
first. 2. Formal; affectedly solemn ; imitating the sup- 

gravity of old times. 3. Original ; primary : radi- 
Gul; not derived.— Printtive rocks, in geology, rocks sup- 
posed to he first formed, being irregularly crystalized, and 
Aggregated without n cement, and containing no organic 
remains , aa, granite, gneiss, &c. 

PRIM'I-TYTVE, 2». An original word; a word not derived 
from another. 

PRIM'I-TIVE-LY, adr. 1. Originally ; at first. 2. Prima- 
rily ; not derivatively. 3. According to the original rule 
or ancient practice. 

PRIM‘I-TIVE-NESS, n. State of veing original ; antiquity ; 
conformity to antiquity. Johnaon. 

t PRIMI-TY, xn. The state of being original. Pearson. 

PRIMINESS, ». [from prim.] Affected formality or nice- 
ness stiffnees ; preciseness. 

PRI-MU SE/NI-AL, a. [L.. primigenius.] First born, made 
or genera °d ; original ; primary ; constituent ; elemental. 


Bole. 
PRY-MO-GEN‘T TOR, n. (L. primus and genitor.] The first 
fatner or forefather. Guyton. 
PRI-MOGEN'I-TURU, 2. [L. primus and genttus.) 1. The 
state of being born firat of the same parents ; seniority by 


ae 
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birth among children.—2. Ip /ar, the right which belongs 
to the eldest son or daughter. 

PRTI-MO-GEN'I-TURE-8SHIP, 2. ‘The right of eldership. 

* PRI-MOR/DI-AL, a. (Fr.; L. promordiats.) First in 
order ; original; existing from the beginning. 

* PRI-MOR-DI-AL, 2. Urigin; first principle or element 

PRI-MOR‘DI-AN, a. A kind of plum. 

PRI-MOR DI-ATE, a. [See Primoaptay.] Original; ex- 
iating from the iret. Boyle. 

PRIMP, co. 1. Tu be formul or affected. 

PRIMROSE, x. (L. primula vers.) A plant of the genus 
vrimula, of several varieties. ; 

+ PEIMY, a. raenan f Shak. 

PRINCE, pee n. [Fr.; [t., Sp. principe: L. priveeps ; 
D. ion 1. In a general sense, & wovereign , the clef 
and independent ruler of a nation or state. 2 A sove-. 
reign in a certain territory ; one who has the government 
of a particular state or territory, but holds of a supericr to 
whom he owes certain services. 3. The son of a king or 
eniperor, or the issue of a royal family. 4. The cinef of 
any body of men. 5. A chief or ruler of either sex. 

PRINCE, v. i. To play the prince ; to take state. 

PRINCE'DOM, (prins‘dum) s. The jurisdiction, sovereign- 
ty rank or estate of a prince. 

PRINCL’LIKE, (prins/ttke) a. Becoming a prince. Shak. 

PRINCE'LI-NESS, n. The state or dignity of a prince. 

PRINCEILY, a. 1. Resembling a prince ; a | the eap- 
pearance of one high-born ; stately ; dign.fied. 2. Having 
the rank of princes. 3. Recoming a prince ; royal ; grand; 
august. 4. Very large. 5. Maguificert ; rich. 

PRINCE/LY, ado. In « princelike manner. Johnson. 

PRINCES’-FEATH-ER, n. A plant. 

PRIN'CES’-MET-AL, n. A mixture of copper and zink in 
imi.ation of gold. 

PRIN'CESS, 2. 1. A female sovereign, as an empress or 
queen. 2. A sovereign lady of rank next to that of s 
queen. 3. The daughter of a king. Shak. 4. The con- 
sort of a prince. 

PRIN'CI-PAL, a. [Fr.; L. principalis] 1. Chief; h 
in rank, character or respectability. 2. Chief; most im- 
portant or considerahle.—3. In lair, a principal challenge 
is where the cause assigned carries with it prima facie 
evidence of partiality, favor or malice.—4. In music, fun- 
damental. 

PRIN CI-PAL, 2. 1. A chief or head ; one who takes the 
lead. 2. The dent, governor, or chief in authority. 
We apply the word to the chief instructor of an academy 
or seminary of learning.—3. [In law, the actor or absulute 
perpetrator of a crime, or an abettor.—4. In commerce, a 
capital sum lent on interest, due as a debt or used as a 
fund. 5. One primarily engaged ; a chief party. 

PRIN-CI-PALV/I-TY, an. (Fr. principalité.] 1. Sovereignty ; 
supreme power. Spenser. 2. K prince ; one invested 
with sovereignty. 7'#. iii. 3. The territory of a prince ; 
or the country which gives title toa prince. 4. Superior- 
ity ; predominance ; [/. #.J—5. In ipture, royal state 
or attire. Jer. xiii. 

PRIN'CI-PAL-LY, adv. Chiefly ; above all. Dryden. 

ees rn. The state of being principal o 
chief. 

PRIN‘C1-PATE, n. Principality ; 

PRIN-CUP'LA, a. plu. [L. princtpiem.) First 

t PRIN-CIP-(-A'TION, n. (| L. principium.} 
constituent or elemental parts. Bacon. 

PRIN-CI-PLE, x. [It. principio: Fr. principe: L. princip- 
tum.) 1. Ina general sense, Che cause, source or origin 
of any thing: that from which 8 thing proceeds. 2. ble 
ment ; constituent part; primordial substance. 3. Being 
that produces any thing ; operative cause.—4. In science, 
a truth admitted either without proof, or considered as 
having been before proved. 5. Ground ; fuundation . that 
which supports an assertion, an action, ur a series of ac- 
tions or of reasoning. 6. A general truth ; a law compre- 
hending many subordinate truths. 7. ‘Tenet; that wich 
i8 believed.—&. A poms of human nuture is a law of 
action in human beings ; a constitutional propensity ccm- 
mon to the human cies. 

PRINCLPLE, vr. ¢t. 1. To establish or fix in tenets ; to im- 
press with any tenet, good or ill; chiefly used iu the parti- 
ciple, 2. To establish firmly in the mind. 

PRINCI-PLED, pp. Established in opinion or in tenets; 
firmly fixed in the mind. 

PRIN'GCOEK, ) ». (qu. prink.] A coxcomb; a conceited 

PRIN‘COX, (person; a pert young rogue ; 7 ludirrous 
word, | Little werd, | 

PRINK, t. i. {D. pronken.] 1. To prank; to dress for 
show. 2. To strut; to put on stately airs. 

PRINK, ec. t. To dress or adjust to ostentation. 

PRINT, vot. EW. printian ; Fr. impremer, empreintr > Sp. 
tmprimér : Ut. inprimere.| 1. In general, to take or form 
letters, characters or figures on paper, cloth or other mate- 
rial by impression. 2. To mark by pressing one thing on 
another. 3. To impress any thing so as to leave its form 
4. To form by impression. 


supreme rule. Berrew. 
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PRINT, 0. i. 1. To ase or Beactice the art of typosrspny, 
or of taking impressions of letters, figures and the like. 
9. To publish a book ; [e/Aptical.} 

PRINT, a. 1. A mark made by impression ; any fine, char- 
acter, igure or indentation of any furm, made by the 
pressure of one body ur thing op another. 2. The im- 

ressions of types in general, as w furm, size, &c. 3. 
That which impresses te furm on any Using. 4. The 
representation or figure of any thing inade by inpression. 
5. ‘he state of being printed and published. 6. A single 
sheet printed for sale ; a newspaper. 7. Formal inethod ; 
[obs.J—Cut of print, a phrase which signifies that, of a 
printed and published work, there are nu cupies for sale. 

PRINT-ED, pp. bmpressed ; indented. 

PRINTER, a. 1. One that prints books, pamphlets or 
papers. 2, (ne thal stains or prints cloth with figures, 
ascalico. 3. One that impresses letters or figures with 
copper-plates 

PRINTING, ppr. Lmpresaing letters, characters or figures 
on any thing; making wuarks or indentations. 

PRINTING, wx. The art or practice of impressing letters, 
characters or figures on paper, cloth or other material ; the 
business of a printer; typography. 

PRINT‘ING-INK, 2. Ink used by printers of books. 

PRINT'LNG-PA-BER, x. Paper to be used in the printing 
of books, pamphlets, écc. ; as distinguished from writiag- 
paper, press-puper, wrupping-paper, &C. 

PRIN TTENG-PRESS, x. A press for the printing of books, 
&c 


PRINT’ LESS. a. That leaves no print or impression. 

PRI'OR, a. "L.) Preceding in the order of time; former ; 
antecedent ; anterior. 

PRIOR, nr. (Fr prieur ; It. privre; L. prier.] 1. The se- 
perior of a convent of monks, or one next in dignity to an 
abbot. 2. In sume churches, one Who presides over others 
in the same churches. 

PRIOR-ATE, nx. Government by a prior. Warton. 

PRI'TOR-ESS, a. A female superior of a convent of nuns. 

PRI-OR'I-TY, a. 1. The state of being antecedent in time, 
or of preceding something else. 2. Precedence in place 
or rank. 


PRI'OR-LY, adv. Antecedently. Geddes. 
RPOR-SHIP, x. ‘The state or otlice of prior. 

PRIfOR-Y, x. 1. A convent of which a prior is the superior ; 
in dignity below an abbey. &. Prwrex are the churches 
given to privra in titulum, or by way of title. 

PRESAGE, a. (Fr. prise.] A right, belonging to the crowo 
of Engiand, of taking two tons of wine from every ship 
un porting twenty Cuns or more. 

PRIS-CILLIAN-IST, 2. In church history, one of a sect 80 
denomiaated from Priscdlian, a Spaniard. 

PRISM, #. (Fr. prisme ; Low L., sp., It. prisma.] A solid 
whose bases or ends are any similar, equal and parallel 
plane figures, and whose sides are parallelograms. L. 


Olmsted. 
PRIS-MAT'IE a Resembling a prism 2. Separated 
PRIS-MAT'I-GAL, § or distributed by a prism ; formed by 
aprism. 3. Pertaining toa priam. 


PRIS-MAT 1-CAL-LY, ade. in the form or manner of u 
prism. Hoyle. 

PR1S-MA-TOIDAL, a. [L. privaa, and Gr. edos.] Having 
a prismatic form. Ure. 

PRISIMOID, n. fee prisma, and Gr. ados.] A body that 
approaches to the form of'a prism. Johnson. 

PRISM/Y, a. Pertaining to or like a prism. Am. Review. 

PRISON, (prizin) a. [Pr.3 Sp. priston ; Arm, prisoun.) J. 
A public building for the confinement or safe custody of 
debtors and criminals ; a jail. 2. Auy place of confinement 
or restraint.—3. In Scripture, a low, obscure, afflicted con- 
@ition. Eccles. iv. 4. The cave where David was con- 
fined. Ps. cxlii. 5. A state of spiritual bondage. Js. xlii. 

PRIM‘ON, v.¢. 1. To shut up in a prison; to confine; to 
restrain from liberty. 2. To confine in any manner. 3 
To captivate ; to enchain. 

PRIS'ON-BASEF, x. A kind of rural sport; commonly 
called prison-bars. Sandys. 

PRIX ONED, pp. Imprisoned ; confined ; restrained. 

PRIS ON-ER, n.~1. One who is confined in a prison by 
legal arrest or warrant. 2. A person under arrest or in 
custody of the sheriff, whether in prison or not. 3. A 
captive ; one taken by an enemy in war. 4. One whose 
liberty is restrained, aga hird in a cage. 

PRIS ON-HOUSE, 2. A house in which prisoners are con- 
fined, a jail. Judges xvi. Shuk 

PRIZON-ING tia Confining ; imprisoning. 

PRIX-ON-MEN , A. Confinement in a prison ; imprisen- 


ment, 

PRIS“TINE, a. [L. prictinas ] First; original ; primi- 
tive. 

PRIFH'EE. A cormption of pray thee; as, 1 pritkee; but it 


is generally used without the pronoun, prither. 
PRIT T.E-PRATTLE, n. Empty talk ; trifling loqnacity ; 
@ word used in contempt or ridicule, Bp. Bramhall. 
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* PRFVA-CY, n. 1. A state of being in retirement from 
the company or observation of others; secrecy. 2. A 
place of seclusion from company or observation ; retreat ; 
solitude ; retirement. 3. Privity ; {obs.]) 4. Taciturnity ; 
[obx.) 5. Recrecy ; concealment of what is said or done 

ft PRI-VA'DOU, x. (Sp.j] A secret (riend. bucon. 

PRIVATE, a. [L. prevatus.} 1. broperly, separate ; an 
connected with others ; hence, peculiar to one’s self, be 
longing to or concerning an Individual only. 2. Pecul ar 
to a number in a joint concern, to a company or bialy 
politic. J. Sequestered from company or observation : 
secret ; secluded. 4. Not publicly known, not open. 5 
Not invested with public office or employment. 0. Inui 
vidual ; personal; in contradisunction from public. —/u 
private, secretly ; not openly or publicly. Scripture. 

PRI'VATE, x. J. A secret messuge ; particular business ; 
A ert J Shak. 2. A common soldier, 

PRI-VA-TEER’, x. A ship or vessel of war owned and 
equipped by a private man or by individuals, at their own 
expense, to seize or plunder the abips of an eaeny in 
war. 

PRI-VA-TEER’, v. i. To cruise in a commissioned private 
ship against an enemy, for seizing their ships or unnoy.ng 
their commerce. 

PRI'VATE-LY, adr. 1. Ina secret manner; not publicly. 
2. In a manner afiecting an individual or company. 

PRI'VATE-NESS, x. 1. Secrecy; privacy. 2. Ketire- 
ment ; seclusion from company or society. 3. ‘The site 
of an individual not invested with office. 

PRI-VA'TION, a. [Fr.; L. privat.) 1. The state of being 
deprived , particularly, deprivation or absence of What is 
necessary for comfort. 2. The act of removing something 
possessed ; the removal or destruction of any thing er 
quality. J. Absence, in general. 4. The act of the mii 
in separating a thing from something appendant. 5. ‘1 he 
act of degrading from rank or office. 

* PRIV/A-TIVE, a. 1. Causing privation. 
in the absence of something ; not positive. 

* PRIVIA-TIVE, n. 1. That of which the essence te the 
absence of something.—2. In grammar, a pretix to a word 
which changes its signification and gives it a coutmuy 
sense, as a in Greek, and wx and tm in English. 

* PRIV’A-TIVE-LY, adv. 1}. By the absence of something. 
2. Negatively. 

* PRIV'A-TIVE-NESS, 2». Notation of the absence of 
something. [ Léttic ueed.] 

PRIV'UT, x. A plant of the genus licustrum. 

PRIV'I-LEGE, x. [Fr.; L. privilegium.) 1. A particular 
and peculiar benefit ov advantage enjoyed by a peron, 
company or society, beyond the commen advantages of 
other citizens. 2. Any peculiar benetit or advantage, 
right or immunity, not common to others of the hunian 
race. 3. Advantage ; favor; benefit. Hamilton — Heri 
of privilege is a writ t deliver a privileged person for 
custody when arrested in a civil suit. 

FRIV‘1-LEGE, v.t. 1. To grant some particular riglit o 
exemption to; to invest with a peculiar right or imimu- 
nity. 2. Toexempt from censnre or danger. 

PRIV'I-LEGED, pp. Invested with a privilege ; enjoying a 

culiar right or immunity. 

PRIV'I-LEG-ING, ppr. Investing with a peculiar right or 
immunity. 

PRIV'I-LY, ado. 


2. Consisting 


from privy.| Privately ; secretly. 

PRIVH-TY, x. [Fr. privuuté.] kb Privacy; secrecy ; con- 
fidence ; (/.u.J 2. Private Knowledge ; joint knowledge 
with another of a private concern, which is often sup- 
posed to iinply consent or concurrence.—3. Privetec-, in 
the plural, secret parts ; the parts which modesty requires 
to be concealed. 

PRIV'Y, a. (Fr. pricé; L. prirus.] 1. Private ; pertaining 
to rome person exclusively ; assigned to private uses ; not 
public. 2, Secret; clandestine ; not open or public; as, 
a priry attempt to killone. 3. Private . approprinted to 
retirsinent; not shown; not open for the admission of 
company. 4. Privately knowing; admitted to the par- 
ticipation of knowledge with another of a secret transac- 
tion. 5. Admitted to secrete of state. 

PRIV‘Y, ». 3}. In Jar, a partaker; a person having an in- 
terest in any action or thing. 2. A necessary house. 

PRIV'Y-CHAM‘BFR, x. In Q@reat brtan, the private 
apartment in a royal residence or mansion. 

PRIV'Y-COUN SEL-OR, n. A member of the privy coun 
cil. 

PRIV'Y-SEAL, nw 1. In Raglend, the seal which the 

PRIV/Y-SIG’NET, king uses previously in granta, &e., 
which are to pass the great seal, or which he uses in) mat 
ters of anbordinate consequence, which do not require the 
great seal.--2. Priru-seal in weed elliptically for the prin. 
cipal secretary of state, or person intrusted with Ue 

rivy-seal. 

PRIZ#:. 2. (Fr. prise: Sp., Port. presa: G. preis; D. prys, 
Dan. a aw. pris. | Pe That Pehiels fs taken from an 
eneiny in war. 2. That which is taken from another , 
that which ia deemed a valuable acquisition. 3. That 
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a@hich is optained or offered as the reward of contest. 4. 
The reward gained by any performance.—5. In colluquial 
lanruage, any valuable Wing gained. 6. The money 
drawn by a lottery ticket; Opposed ww blank. 

PRIZE, c.t. [Fr priser.| 1. ‘To set or estimate the value 
of; to rate. 2. To value highly ; to estimate to be of 
great worth ; Wo esteein. 

PRIZE, v. t. To raise witha lever See Pry. 

PRIZED p. Ruted ; valued ; esteemed. 

PRIZE-FIGHT-ER, =. One that fights publicly fur a re- 
ward. 

*PRIZ’ER, a. One that estimates or sets the value of a thing. 

PRIZ'ING, ppr. Rating; valuing ; esteeming. 

PRIZ ING, a. In sea-lunguage, the application of a lever to 
move any weighty y, a8 a cask, aw anchor, a cannon, 
&e. Falconer’s Marine Dictionary. 

PRO, a Latin and Greck prepontion, signifying for, beyure, 
JSorth. In composition, it denotes yore, forth, forward. in 
the phrase prv and con, that is, pro and contra, it anawers 
to the English sor ; for and against. Prior. 

PRO‘'A, x. Flying proa, a vessel used in the south seas, 
with the head and stern exactly alike. Encyc. 

PROB-A-BIL/I-TY, a. [Fr. prodabilué ; L. probabilitas.] 
1. Likelihood ; appearance of truth ; that state of a case 
or question of fact which results from superior evidence 
or preponderation of argument on one side, inclining the 
mind to receive it as the truui, but leaving some rvom for 
doubt. [t therefore falls short of moral certainty, but pro- 
duces what is called opinion. 2. Any thing that bas the 
appearance of reality or truth. In this sense, the word 
admita of the plural number. 

PROB A-BLE, a. [Fr.3 1. Gdabaetatad }. Likely ; having 
more evidence than the contrary. 2. That renders soine- 
thing probable. 3. ‘That may be proved ; [vbs.] 

PROB'A-BLY, ade. Likely ; in likelibood ; with the ap- 

ote of truth of reality. L’E«trange. 

O'BANG, wn. In surgery, an instrument of whalebone 
and spunge, for removing obstructions in the thruat or 
esophagus. 

PROBATE, a. (L. prohatus.| Ll. The probate of a will or 
testament is the proving of its genuineness and validity. 
2. The right or jurisdiction of proving walls. 3. Proof; 

obz. 

O-BA'TION, x. [L. probatio.} 1. The act of proving ; 
proof. Locke. 2. Trial; examination; any proceeding 
designed to ascertain truth.—3. In a moenaster sense, trial, 
or the year of novitiate, which a person must pass ina 
convent, to prove his virtue and his ability to bear the 
severities of the rule. 4. Moral trial; the state of man in 
the present life, in which he has the opportunity of prov- 
ing his character and being qualitied for a happier state.— 
5. In .2merica, the trial of a clergyman’s qualifications as 
a minister of the guspel, preparatory to his setdement.— 
6. In general, trial for proof, or satisfactory evidence, or 
the time of trial. 

PRO-BA TION-AL, a. Serving for trial. Bp. Richardson, 

PRO-BA:‘TION-A-RY, a. Serving tor trial, Diright, 

PRO-BA‘TION-ER, a. lt. One who is on trial, or ina state 
to give proof of certain qualifications tor a place or state. 
2. A novice.—3. In Scotland, a student in divinity, who 
seeks for license to preach. 

PRO-BA'TION-ER-SHIP, 2. The state of being a proba- 
tioner; novitiate. [Lattle used.) Locke. 

PRO-BA'TION-SHIP, n. A state of probation ; novitiate ; 

bation. [Little weed. } 

O'BA-TIVE, a. Serving for trial or proof. South. 

PRO-BA‘TOR, 2. en 1, An examiner; an approver. 
Maydman.—2. In law, an accuser. Corel, 

* PRO BA-TO-RY, a. 1. Serving for triak. Uramhall. 2. 
Rerving for proof. Bp. Taylor, 3. Relating to proof, 

PRO-BA‘TUM EST, (L. ; it is proved.) An expression sub- 
ages to a receipt for the cure of a disease, denoting that 

has been tried or proved. 

PROBE, 2. [L. probo; Fr. epraucette.] A surgeon’s instru- 
ment for examining a wound, ulcer or cavity. 

PROBE, v.¢. 1. To examine a wound, ulcer or some cav- 
ity of the body, by the use of an instrument thrust into 
the part. 2. To search to the bottom ; to scrutinize ; to 
examine thoroughly into causes and circumstances. 

PROBE-SCIS€-ORS, n. Scissors used to open wounds, 
the blade of which, to be thrust into the orifice, haga 
button at the end. ‘ 

PROBI-TY, n. [L. probitas : It. proita ; Fr. promté,} Pri- 
martiy, tried virtue or integrity, or approved actions ; but, 
in general, atrict honesty ; sincerity ; veracity ; integrity 
in principle, or strict conformity of actions to the laws of 

ustice. 

OB‘/LEM, n. fFr. probleme: L.. It., Sp. problema.) 1.A 
question proposed.—2. In logic, a proposition that appearr 
neither absolutely true nor false, and consequently may 
be asserted either in the affirmative or negntive.—3. In 
Reometry, & proposition in which some operation or con- 
struction is required.—4. In general, any question involv- 
ing doubt or uncertainty. 
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PROB-LEM-AT'I-CAL, a. Questionable; uncertain; un- 


setticd ; disputable ; doubtful. sind (oo 

PROB-LEM-AT L-CAL-LY, adv. Doubtfuny ; dubiously. 
uncertaimly. , 

ee re rene zn. One who proposes problems 
avelyn, 

t PROB LEM-A-TIZE, ». t. To propose problems. 

PRO-BOS'CIs, n. [L.] The snout or trunk of an elephant 
and of other animals, particularly of insects. 

PRO-CA-CIOUS, a. [L. procaz.] Pert; petulant; saucy. 

7 aoe used.| Barrow, 

O-CAU I-TY, a. [L. procacttas.] Impudence ; petulance 
[Lattle used.] ees ee aie 

PRO-€A-TARE TIE, a. [Gr. rpoxaraparutos.] Im medicine, 
pre-existing or predisposin > remote, 

PRO-€A-TARX IS, a. (Gr.] The predisposing cause of a 
disease. Quincy. 

PROCEDIURE, xn. [Fr.] 1. The act of proceeding or 
moving forward ; progrese ; process ; operation ; series of 
actions, 2. Manner of proceeding ; management; con- 
duct. 3. That which proceeds from something ; pro- 
duce ; [ods. 

PROCEED, (0, i. [Fr., Sp., Port. proceder ; It. procedere ; 

PRO-CEDE',§  L. procedo.}] 1. ‘To move, pass or go for- 
ward from one place to another. 2. To pass frum one 
point, stage or topic to another. 3. To issue or come as 
from a source or tountain. 4. To come frum a person os 
place. 5. ‘To prusecute any design. 6. To be tmansacted 
or carried on; [vbs.) 7. ‘lo make progress ; to advance. 
8. To begin and carry on a series of actions or mearures. 
9. ‘T'o transact ; to act ; to carry on methodically, 10. To 
have a ccurse. 1). To issue, to be produced or prope- 
gated. 12. To be produced by an effectual cause. 

PRO-CEFD‘ER, 2. One who goes forward, or who makes 
& progress. Bacun, 

PRO-CLEDING, ppr. Moving forward ; passing on ; iaw- 
ing ; transacting ; cacrying on. 

PRO-CEED ING, x. 1. Process or movement from one 
thing to another; a measure or step taken in business; 
trapsaction ; in the plura/, @ course of measures or con- 
duct ; course of deahng with others.—2. In Jew, the 
course of steps or measures in the prosecution of ap actiot 
is denominated pruceedings. 

* PROCEEDS’, x. plu. I. [ssue; rent; produce.—2. It 
commerce, the sum, amount or Value of goods sold or cup 
verted into money. 

PROC-E-LEUS-MATI€, a. (Gr. spoxe\cvoparixes.] Ine 
ting ; animating ; encouraging. JvAnsun. 

t PROCEL/LOUS,a, peoerece ee) Tempestuous. Dict 

t PRO-CEP'TION, rn. Preoceupation. A. Caarles. 
PRO-CERF/, a. [L. procerus.} Vall. Evelyn. 
RO-CER'I-TY, n. [L. proceritas.] Taliness; beight o 
stature, [Little used.j Addison. 

PROCESS, 2. [[f'r. proces: L. processus.) 1. A proceeding 
or moving forward ; progressive course; tendency. 2 
Proceedings ; gradual progress ; course, 3. Operations ; 
experiment; series of actions or experiments. 4. Series 
of motions or changes in growth, decay, &c. in physica} 
bodies. 4. Course; continual tlux or passage. 6. Me- 
thodical management ; series of measures or proceedings. 
—7. In law, the whole course of proceedings, in a cause 
real or personal, civil or criminal, from the original writ 
to the end of the suit.—. in unutumy, any protuberance, 
eminence or projecting part ofa bone. 

PRO-CES/SION, n. [Fr.; L. processio.] 1. The act of pro- 
ceeding or issuing. Pearson. 2. A train of persons walk- 
ing, or riding on horseback or in vehicles, in a forma} 
march, or moving with ceremonious solemnity. 

PROCES SION, v. i. To go in procession. 
RO-CES'SION-AL, a. Pertaining to a procession; con- 
sisting in a procession. Saurin, Trans. : 

PRO-CESSION-AL, x. A book relating to processions of 
the Romish church. Gregory. 

PRO-CES SION-A-RY, a. Consisting in procession. 

PRO'CHELN, (proshen) a. (Fr. prochua; L. prozinrus.} 
Next; nearest ; used in the law phrase prochcin emy, the 
next friend, any person who undertakes to assist an im 
fant or minor in prosecuting his rights. 

PRO-CHRO-NISM, wv. (Gr. pox povew. An geese 
the dating of an event before the time it happe $ 
hence, an error in chronology. 

PRO'CI-DENCE, nr. [L. procidenta.} A faliing dowa; & 
prolapsus ; as of the intestinum rectum. Core. 

PROCIDIU-OUB, a. That falls from ite place. Jones. 

PROCINET’, n. [L. procinctus.] Complete preparatios for 
action. Tattle used.] Malton. 

PRO-€LAIM!,¢. t. Reet 1. To promulgate ; to an- 
nounce ; to publish. 2. To denounce ; to give official no- 
tice of. 3. To declare with honor. 4. To utter openly ; 
to make public. 5. To outlaw by public denuncie- 
tion 

PRO-€LAIM‘ED, (pro-klimd’) pp. Published officially ; pro- 
mulgated ; made publicly known. 
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PRO-CLAIM'‘ER, n. One who publishes by authority ; one | 


that announces or makes publicly known. Midtun. 

PRO-ELAIM‘ING, ppr. Publishing officially ; denouncing ; 

font are ; making publicly known. 

PRUE_L -MA‘TION, n. Fr. ; L. procla.natio.} 1. Publica- 
tion by authority ; official notice given tothe public.—2 In 
England, 2 declaration of the king’s wil!, openly publish- 
ed. 3. The declaration of any supreme magistrate pub- 
licly made known. 4. The paper containing an official 
Notice to & pregle: New England. 

PRO-ELIV . Proclivous. 

RU-CLIV‘L-TY, a. [L. proclivitas.) 1. Inclination ; pro- 
pensity ; proneness ; tendency. 2 Readiness ; facility 
pepe 

PRO-CLIVOUS, a. [L. proctivus, prociivis.] Inclined ; 
tending by nature. Dict. 

PRO-CON'SUL, a. [L. pro and coneul.]) A Roman magis- 
trate sent to govern & province with consular authority. 
PRO-€ON'SU-LAR, a. 1. Pertaining to a procousul. 2. Un- 

der the government of a pr_cunsul. 

PRO-CONSUL-SHIP, ». The office of a proconsul, or the 
termn of his office. 

PRO-CRAS'TI-NATE, 0. t. [L. procrastinor.] To put off 
from day to day ; to delay ; to defer to a futnre time. 

PRO-CRAS'TI-NATE, b. i. To delay ; to be dilatory. 

PRO-ERANTI-NA-TED, pp. Delayed ; deferred. 


PRO-ER AN'TI-NA-TING, ppr. Delaying ; putting off to a 


future time. 


PRO.ER AS-TI-NA‘TION, v. [L. procrastinatio.] A putting 


off to a future time ; delay ; dilateriness. 


PRO-ER ASTI-NA-TOR, vn. One that defers the perfonnance 


of any thing to a future time 
PROCRE-ANT, a. 

productive ; fruitful. Shak. 

PRO CRE-ANT, n. That which generntes. Milton. 

ROERE-ATE, v. t. [Le pracres.} 

erate and produce ; toengender. 2. To produce. 
PROERE-A-TED, pp. Begotten ; generated. 


PROVERE-A-TING, ppr. Begetting ; generating ; as young. 


L. procreans.) Generating ; producing ; 


1. To beget ; to gen- 


> PRO 


gus.) 1. Given to extravagant expenditures ; expending 

meney or other things without necessity ; profuse ; laviah ; 

wasteful ; not frugal or economical. 2. use ; lavish; 

expended to excess or without necessity. 3. Very liberal; 
rutuse. 

PROD '‘I-GAL, x. One that expends money extravagantly or 
without necessity ; one that is profuse or lavish ; a waster ; 
a spendthritt. Dryden. 

PROD-I-GAL'-TY, xn. [Fr. prodizalité ; It. prodigalitd.} 
1. Extravagance in the expenditure of what one possess- 
es, particularty ef money ; profusion ; waste ; exccasive 
liberality. 2. Profuse liberality. 

t PROD'I GAL-IZE, o.i. To be extravagant in expendi 
tures. Sherwood. 

PROD'I-GAL-LY, adv. 1. With profusion of expenses ; ex 
travagantly ; lavishly ; wastefully. 2. With liberal abun 
dance ; profusely. 

t PRODL-GENCE, n. Waste ; profusion ; prodigality. Hall 
RO-DIG'IOUS, ‘pgs tad a. (Sp., It. prodisriuso; Fr. pra 
diyicur ; L. prodigiosus. | Very great ; huge ; enormous 
in size, quantity, extent, &c. 2. Wonderful ; astonishing 
gach as may seem a prodigy > Monstrous ; portentous. 

PRO-DIGIOUS-LY, ado. 1. Enormously ; wonderfully ; as 
tonixhingly. Ray. 2. Very much; extremely. 

PRO-DIG‘1OUS-NESS, n. Enormousness of size ; the stat 
of having qualities that excite wonder or astonishment. 

PRODL-GY, n. Sy Measham I. Any thing out of tha 
ordinary process of nature, and so extraordinary as to ea- 
cite wonder or astonishment. 2. Something extraordina 
ry, from which omens are drawn ; portent. 3. Amonster, 
an animal or other pruduction out of the ordinary course 
of nature. 

PRO-DI! TION, x. [L. proditio.] Treachery ; treason. 

t PRODIL-TOR, n. {L.) A traitor. Shak, 

t PROD-I-TO‘RI-OUS, a. 1. Treacherous ; perfidious ; trai 
torous, 2. Apt to make discoveries or dinc|osures. Wotton 

PRODE-TO-RY, a. Treacherous; perfidious. Welton. 

tf PRO'DROME, x. [Gr. rpodoopn05.] A forernnner. 

+ PROD/RO-MOUS, a. Preceding ; forerunning. Allen. 

PRO-DOCE!, v. t. [L. prudyco.) 1. To bring forward ; ta 


PRO-ERE-A'TION, n. (Fr. ; L. procreatio.] The act of be- 
getting ; generation and production of young. 

PRO/ERE-A-TIVE, a. Generative ; having the power to 
beget. Hale. 

PROCRE-A-TIVE-NESS, n. The power of generating. 

PROVERE-A-TOR, nm. One that begets ; a generator ; a fa- 
ther or sire. 

PROE’ TOR, x. [contracted from L. procurator.) 1. One 
who ia employed to manage the affairs of another. 2. A 
person employed to manage another’s cause in a court. 
3. The magistrate of a university. Walter. 

PROE/TOR, v.t. To manage: a cant word. Shak. 

PROEITOR-AGE, n. Management ; in contempt. Milton. 

PROE-TOR'L-EAL, a. Belonging to the academical proctor ; 
magisterial. Prideaur. 

PROE/TOR-SHIP, n. The office or dignity of the proctor of 
a university. Clarendon. 

PRO-€U M’BENT, a. [L. procumbens.) 1. Lying down or 
on the face; prone.—2. In botany, trailing ; prostrate ; 
unable tu anpport itself. 

PRO-EOR‘A-BLE, a. That may be procured ; obtainable. 

et PRO-EU-RA-CY, n. The management of any thing. 

PROC-U-RA‘TION, a. (L. procuratio.] 1. The act of pro. 
curing. 2. The management of another’s affaira. 3. The 
instrument by which a person is empowered to transact 
the affairs of another. 4. A sum of money paid to the 
bishop or archdeacon by incumbents, on account of visita- 


tions. Todd. 

PROEYL'-RA-TOR, «2. The manager of another’s affairs. 
Shak, 

PRO€C-U-RA-TO'RI-AL, a. Pertaining to a procurator or 
proctor ; made by a proctor. Auli fe. 

PROE_U-RA'TOR-SHIP, n. The office of a procurator. 

PRO-EC'R A-TO-RY, a. Tending to procuration. 

PRO-€7'I RE’, 2.0. [ Fr. procnurer ; It. Pac tree iL. proewro.) 
1. To get ; to gain; to obtain ; as hy request, loan, effort, 
labor or purchase. 2. To persuade ; to prevail on; {unu- 
sual.] 3. To cause ; to bring about ; to effect ; to contrive 
and effect. 4. To cause to come on; tobring on. 5. Tu 
draw to; to attract; to gain. 

PRO-ECRE!, c. i. To pimp. Druden, 

PRO €COR'ED, (pro-kird’) pp. Obtained ; caused to be done ; 
effected ; brought on. 

PRO-C ORE: MENT, nv. 1. The act of procuring or obtain. 
ing; obtainment. 2. A causing to be effected. Dryden. 
PRO-COR ER, a. 1. One that procures or obtains; that 
avhich brings on or causes to be done. 2. A pimp; a 

ander. Souwtk. 

PRO-COR‘E,.S8, xn. A bawd. Spectator. 

PROLECR/ING, ppr. 1. Getting; gaining; obtaining. 2 
Causing to come or to be done. 3.4. That causes to 


enme ; bringing on. 
PROD, wx. A goad; an awl; an iron pin fixed tn pattens. 


(rose, 


PROD'I-GAL, a. [Pr. prodicue: Sp., It. pradigo;: L. prodi- 
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bring or offer to view or notice. 2. To exhibit to the pub- 
lic. 2% To bring forth ; to bear; as plants or the suil. 4. 
To bear; to generate and bring forth, as young. 5. Ta 
cause ; to effect ; to bring into existence. 6. To raise ; ta 
bring into being. 7. To make ; to bring into being o 
forin. 8. To yield or farnish.—9. In general, to bring in 
to existence or into view. 10. To draw out in Jength ; to 
extend. Geometry. 

PRODUCE, xn. That which is produced, brought forth m 
yielded . product. 

PRO-DC'CED, (pro-dast’) pp. Brought into life, being o 
view ; yielded. 

t PRO.DCCE MENT, vn. Production. Milton. 

PRO-DOCENT, n. One that exhibits or offers to view or 
notice. [Jittle used.) Ayliffe. 

PRO-DO'CER, n. One that generates ; one tht produces. 

t PRO-DUCIL-BIL/LTY, n. The power of producing. 

PRO-DO'CI-BLE, a. (It. producidilc, produttiinic.) 1. That 
may be brought into being; that may be generated or 
made, 2. That may be brought into view or notice ; that 
may be exhibited. 

PRO-DCCL BLE-NESS, ». The state or quality of being 
producible. Boyle. 

PRO-DG-CING, ppr. Generating ; bringing into existence or 
notice. 

PROIUET, n. (L. productus : Fr. produit.} 1. That which 
is produced by nature, as fruits, gruin, metale, 2. That 
which is formed or produced by labor or by mental anpli- 
cation, 3. hifect. result; something consequential, —4. 
In uri Ametic, the amount of two or more numbers multi- 
plied.—5. In geometry, the factum of two or more lines. 

PRO-DUETILE, a. That inay be extended in length. 

PRO-DUEITION, 2. (Fr. 5 L. productio.) 1. The act or pro- 
cess of producing, bringing forth or exhibiting t view. 
2. That which is produced or made. 

PRO-DUE'TIVE, a. (It. preduttiro: &p. productirn.) 1 
Having the power of producing. 2. Fertile; producing 
good crops. 3. Producing; bringing into being ; causing 
to exiat; efficient ; as, an age productive of great men; a 
apirit productive of heroic achievements. 

PRO. DUC’TIVE-NESS, a. The quality of being productive. 

PRO/EM, n. [Fr. proeme; Ut., Sp. proemio.) Preface ; intro 
duction ; preliminary observations to a book or writing. 

t PRO'EM, v. t. To preface. South. 

PRO. FIMI-AL, a. Introductory ; prefatory ; preliminary. 

PRO-EMP-TOSIS n. (Gr.] In chronology, the lunar equa. 
tion or additicr of a day, necessary to prevent the new 
moon from happening a day too soon. Cre. 

PROVFACE, inter}. [€ Nd Fr. provrace.) An old exclamation 
of welcome, frequent in the writers of Shakspeare's tine. 

PROPF-A-NATION, n. (Fr. ; It. prefanazione : Sp. profana- 

cion.} 1. The act of violating sacred things, or eee 

them with contempt or irreverence. Q. The act of treat. 
ing with abuee or disrespect. 
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PRO-FANE', a, [L. profunus ; It., Sp. profano ; Fr. profane.) 
1. Irreverent to any thing sacred ; applied to persons, 2. 
Irreverent: proceeding from a conteinpt of sacred things, 
Or linplying tt. 3. Nut suered ; secular; relating to secu- 
lar things , as, profane history. 4. Poliated ; not pure 
5 Not purified or holy ; allowed for common use. 6. 
Obscene ; heathenish ; ‘ending to bring repruach on reli- 
gion.— Profane is used chictly in Scripture in opposition 
to holy, or qualified ceremonially for sacrea services. 

PROF AS El, a.t. t. To violate any thing xacred, or treat it 
with abuse, irreverence, obloquy or contempt. 2. To pol- 
lute ; to defile ; to apply to teinporal uses ; to use as base 
or common. Ezek. xxiv. 3. To violate. Wal. it. 4. To 
pollute ; to debase. Leo. xxi. 5. ‘To put to a wrong nse. 
Shttice 

PRtL FAN ED, (pro fand’) pp. Violated ; treated with irrev- 
ercuce or abuse ; applied to common uses ; polluted. 

PRO-PANEILY, ade. t. With irreverence to sacred things 
or wames., Deright. 2. With abuse or cuntenpt for any 
tuinhg venerable. 

PRO} FANE NESS, ». Irreverence of sacred things ; partic- 
ulucly, the use of language which implies irreverence to- 
wirds God , the taking of Gsod’s name in vain. Dryden. 

PROFAN ER, a. 1. One who, by words or actions, treats 
sacrec things with irreverence ; one who uses profane 
language. 2. A polluter; a defiler. 

PRO-FAN-‘ING, ppr. Violating ; treating with irreverence ; 
polluting. 

PRO-FAN‘I-TY, n. Profaneness, which see. Buckminster. 

t PRO-FE@’TION, n. (L. prufectio.] A going forward ; ad- 
Vance ; ression. Brown, 

PRO'FERT, a. ([L., 3d person of profrro.) Un law, the exhi- 
bition of a record or paper in open court. 

PRO-FPESS, 7... (1G. profresare ; Sp. profesar: Fr. profes- 
ser; L. professus.| 1. To make open declaration of; to 
avow or acknowledge. 2. To dechire in strong tens. 
3. To make a show of any sentiments by loud declara- 
tion. 4. To declare publicly one’s skill in any art or sci- 
ence, for inviting employment. 

PRO-PESS, 2. t. To dectire friendship. Shak. 
O-FESS’ED, of PRO-PEST"', pp. Openly declared, avow- 
ed or acknowledged. 

PRO-FESS/ED-LY, ade. By profession ; by open deciara- 
lion or nvowal, K. Charles. 

PROFESS ING, pyr. Openly declaring; avowing ; ac- 
knowledging. 

PROFESSION, n. [Fe.; L. professio.} 1. Open declara- 
tion; public avowal or acknowledgment of one’s senti- 
ments or belief. 2. The business which one professes to 
understand and to follow for subsistence ; calling ; voca- 
thon; employment. 3. The collective body of persons en- 

aged in acalling.—4. Among the Romanists, the enter- 
na into a religious order. 

PR). FES'SION-AL, a. Pertaining to a profession or to a 
enlling. 


PRU-FES'SION-AL-LY, ado. 1. By profession. 2. By call- 


ing. 

PRUFFSSIOR, rn. [L.] 1. One who makes open declara- 
tion of hia sentiments or opinions ; one Who makes a pub- 
tic nvowal of his belief in the Scriptures and his faith in 
Christ. 2, One that publicly teaches any science or 
branch of learning ; particudurly, an officer in a universi- 
ty, college or other seminary, Whose business is to read 
Jectures or instruct students in a particular branch of 
learning. 

PRO-FES.SQORI-AL, a. [L. professorius.] Pertaining toa 

rofessor. Kafield, 

PRO-FESSOR-SUTP, n. The office of a professor or public 
teacher of the sciences. Walton. 

PRO FESS/O-RY, a. Pertaining to a professor. 

PROPER or.t. [L. profero; Fr. proferer.] 1. To offer 
for panes: . To easay or attempt of one’s own ac- 
cord. 

PROF'FRR, 2. 1. An offer made ; something proposed for 
acceptance by another. 2. Essay ; attempt. Bacon. 

PRON FERED, pp. Offered for acceptance. 

PROF’ FER-ER, ». One who offers any thing for accept- 
ance 

PROF FER-ING, ppr. Offering for aceeptance. 

PRO-FT CIENCE ig {frem L. proficiens.) Advance in 
PRO-FUCIEN-CY, the acquisition of any art, science or 
knowledge: improvement ; progression in knowledge. 
PRO-FY CIENT, n. One who has made considerable ad- 
vances in any business, art, science or branch of learning. 
PRO-FIE'U-OUS, a. [L. proficeus.) Profitable; advanta- 

eous; nseful. (Little used.) Harrey. 

® PROFILE, n. tie. profil; It. profilo; &p., Port. perfil.] 
l. Primarily, an outline or contour ; hence, in seul prure 
and painting, n head or portrait represented sidewise 
or in n aide view ; the side face or half face.—2. In ar- | 
chitecturc, the contour or outline of a figure, build ng | 
or member; also, the dmught of a building, representing | 


it oe if cut down perpendicntarly from the roof to the |. 


foundation. 
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* PROFILE, v. ¢. (Fr. profiler ; It. proflere.; To draw 
outline of a head sidewise , to draw in profile 

* PRO'/FILED, pp. Drawn eo as to present 4 aide view. 

*PRO'FU-CING, pyr. Drawing 4 portrait so as Lo represemt 
a side view ,; drawing un outline. Aincyc. 

PROFIT, xn. (Fr. prose; It. proto.) 1. In commerce, the 
advance in the price of goods sold beyond the cast of pur- 
chase. 2. Any gain or pecuniary advantige. 3. Any ad- 
vantage ; any accession of good trom Jabor or exertion. 

PROFIT, vo. t. (1b. progttare: Fr. projiter.) 1. To benefit; 
to advantage. 2. To improve; Ww advance. 

PROF'I'T, -. i 1. To gain advantage in pecuniary Interest. 
2. To make tmprovement ; to improve ; lo grow wiser or 
better ; to advance in any thing useful. 3. ‘To be of use 
or advantage , to bring good Ww. 

PROF IT-A-BLE. a. {[Fr.] 1. Yielding or bringing profit 
or gain, gaintul ; lucrative. 2. Useful; advantageous. 
PROF'ET-A-BLE-NESS, n. 1. Gainfulness. 2. Usefulness; 

advantageousnesa. .Vureé. 

PROFNT-A-BLY, ado. 1. With gain; gainfully. 2. Use 
fully ; advantageously ; with improvement. 

PROFIT-ED, pp. Benefited; advanced in interest or hap 
piness ; improved. 

PROF'IT-ING, ppr. Gaining tntereat or advantage ; improv- 
ing. 

PROF'IT-ING, 2. Gain ; advantage ; improvement. 

PROF'IT-LESS, a. Void of profit, gain or advantage. 

PROFILIG ACY, n. A protiigate or very vicious conrme of 
life ; a state of being abandoned in moral principle and in 
vice. Barringtan. 

PROF'LI-GATE, a. [L. profligatus.} Abandoned to vice ; 
lost to principle, virtne op decency ; extremely vicious, 
shameless in wickedness 

PROF LI-GATE, n. An abandoned man: a wretch whe 
has lost all regard to good principles, virtue or decency. 
PROP'LLGATE, v. t. 1. To drive away. 2. To overcome. 
ROF'LI-GATE-LY, adr. 1. Without principle or shame 
2. In a course of extreme viciousness. 

PROF'LI-GATE-NESS, 2. 1. The quality or state of bein 
lost to virtue and decency. 2. An abandoned course of 
life ; extreme viciousness ; profligacy. 

t PROF-LI-GATION, a. Defeat; rout. Baron. 

¢ PROF-LU-ENCE, «. (L. profluens.) A progress or course 

PROF'LU-ENT, a. Flowing forward, Wiltos, 

PRO-FOUND), a. oar prafand \t. prafundo: Sp. profurds; 
L. profundus.] 1. Deep; descending or being far telow 
the surface, or far below the adjacent places. 9, Intetlee- 
tually deep ; that enters deeply into subjects ; not superti- 
cial or obvious te the mind. 3. Humble; very lowly; 
submissive. -+. Penetrating deeply inte sctence or any. 
branch of learning. 5. Deep in skill or contrivance. 6. 
Having hidden qualities. 

PRO-FOUND, n. 1. The deep ; the sea ; the ocean. Dryden 
2. The abyss, Wilton. 

t PRO-FOUND, r,t. To dive ; to penetrate. Glenrille, 

PRO-FOUND'LY, adr. 1. Deeply ; with deep concern. @ 
With deep penetration into science or learning ; with 
deep knowledge or insight. 

PRO-FOUNIYNESS, ». 1. Depth of place. 2. Depth of 
knowledge or of science. flouoker. 

PRO-FUNDILTY, ov. lit. profs dita.) Depth of place, of 
knowledge or of science. Olilton, 

PRO-FOSE’, a. [L. profusus.) 1. Lavish ; Hberal to ex- 
cess ; prodigal ; as, & profuse government. 2. Extrave- 

ant; lavish, 23. Overnbounding ; exuberant. 

PRO-FOSE!, v.t. 1. To pour out ; [little wsed.] 2. To squan- 
der; [little uscd.) 

PRO-FCSE LY, «dc. 1. Lavishly; prodigally. 2. With 
exnberance ; with rich abundance. 

PRO-FUSE NFS, nv. 1. Lavishness; prodigality ; ertrav- 
ngant expenditures. 2. Great abundance ; profnsian. 

PRO-FCMSION, 2. (L. prefusio.) 1. Lavishness , prodigal 
ity ; extravagance of expenditures. 2. Lavish cdusion 
3. Rich abundance; exuberant plenty. 

PROG, >. i. [D. prachgen: Sw. praca.) To shift meanty 
for provisions; to wander about and seek provimons 
where they are to be found, to live by beggarly tricia 

A low word.| Burke. 

PROG, ». 1. Vietuals or provisions sought by £, oF 
found by wandering about. 2. Victuals of any kind. [.4 
lore word.) Sift. 

PROG, x. One that seeks his victuals by wandcring ami 


begging. 
L. progenero.] To beget. 
t PRO-GEN-ER-A'TION, n. The act of begetting ; prope 
tion. 


PRO.GEN‘T-TOR, 2. [T.., from progigro.] An ancestor in 
the direct line ; a forefather. 


| PRO-GENT-TURE, nv. A begetting ot birth. [Little used } 


PROG'E-NY, n. (It. provenie; L. progenies.) Offspring : 
race; children; descendants of the human kind, or off 
spring of other animals. 

PROG-NOSIS, n. (Gr. tooyvucts.] In medicine. the art of 
foreteiling the event of a disease. Coze. 
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PROG-NOYTIE, «. Foreshowing ; indicating something 


fuiure by signs or gt eames 

PRUG-NUS/TIE, n. 1. In medicine, the judgment formed 
concerning the event of a disease by means of the symp- 
toms. 2. Something which foreshuws ; 8 sign by which 
a future event may be known or foretuld.—Iin medicine, & 
sign or symptom indicating the eveat of a disease. 2A 
foretelling ; prediction. 

oot I€, v. t. To foretell. Hackett. 

ROG-NOSTI-CA-BLE, a. That may be foreknown or 
foretold. Brown. 

PRIG-NOS‘TLEATE, v. ¢. [It. prognosticare.] 1. To 
foreshow ; to indicate a future event by presentsigns 2. 
to foretell by means of present signs ; to predict. 

PRUXG-NOS'TI-€A-TED, pp. Foreshown ; foretold. 

PROG-NOSTLEA-TING, ppr. Foreshowing ; foretelling. 

PRUG-NOS-TI-€A'TION, a. 1. The act of foreshowing a 
future event by present signa. 2 The act of foretelling 
an event by present signs. 3. A foretoken; previous 


sign. 

Oli nt-NOS‘T1-CA-TOR, xn. A foreknower or foreteller of a 
futnre event by present signs. 

PRUGKAMM, a. [Gr.] 1. Anciently, a letter sealed 
with the king’s seal.—2. In a university, a billet or ad- 
vertisement to invite persons to an oration. 3. A _pro- 


clamation or edict posted in a public place. 4. That 
which is written before something else ; a pretace. 
PROGRESS, vn. [Fr. progrés ; Sp. progreso; L. progres- 


er 1. A moving or going forward ; a proceeding on- 

war 2 A moving forward in growth; increase. 3. 

Advance m business of any kind. 4. Advance in knowl- 
edge; intellectua) or moral improvement ; proficiency. 
5. Reamoval ; passage from place to place. 6. A Journey 
of state ; a circuit. @ddison. 

PRU-GR ESS’, v. i. 1. To move forward in space ; to pass ; 
to proceed ; as, ‘that silverly doth progress on thy 
cheeks ;’” Shak. Ford. [These authors accent the first 
suitable, but the accent is nove on the second.) 2. To pro- 
ceed; to continue onward in course. Marshall. 3. ‘To 
advance ; to make improvement. Du Poncecu. Bayurd. 

PRU4;RES'SION, a. [Fr.; L. progresmo.) 1. The act of 
moving forward ; 8 proceeding in a course; motion on- 
wurds. 2. Intellectual advance. J. Course ; passage.— 
4. In mathematics, regular or proportional advance in in- 
crease or decrease of numbers; coatinued proportion, 
arithmetieal or geometrical. 

PRU-GRESSION-AL, a. That advances ; that is in a state 
ofadvance. Brown. 

PROGRESSIVE, a. 1. Moving forward ; proceeding on- 
ward ; advancing. Bacon. 2. Improving. 

PROGRESS IVE-LY, adv. By motion onward ; by regular 
advancea. Hooker. 

PRO-GRESS!IVE-NESS, 2. The state of moving forward ; 
an advancing ; state of improvement. 

PRO-HIBIIT 0. ¢. (U. prohibeo; Fr. prohiher.) 1. To for- 
bid ; to interdict by authority. 2. To hinder; to debar ; 
to prevent ; to preclude. 

PRO-HIBIT-ED, pp. Forbid; interdicted ; hindered. 

PRO-HIB/IT-EBR, n. One who prohibits or forbids ; a for- 
bidder ; am interdicter. 

PRI-HIB/IT-ING, ppr. Forbidding; interdicting ; debar- 


ring. 

PROHI-BIYTION, n. (Fr.; L. prohititio.] 1. The act of 
forbidding or interdicting ; a declaration to hinder some 
action ; {nterdict.—2. In law, a writ of postition is A 
writ issuing from a superior tribunal, directed to the 
judges of an inferior court, commanding them to cease 
from the scution of a suit. Blackstone. 

PRO-HIBI-TIVE, ja. Forbidding ; implying prohibition. 

PRO-HIBI-TO-RY, Barrow. Auliffe. 

1 PROIN, o. t. [Fr. provigrer.] To lop; to trim ; to prune. 

See Paows.] B. Jonson. 

tPROIN, v. &. To be employed in pruning. Bacon. 

PROJECT, v. t. (L. projicios Fr. projeter.) 1. To throw 
out. to cast or shoot forward. 2. To cast forward in the 
mind ; to echeme ; to contrive ; to devise something to be 
done. 3. To draw or exhibit, ag the form of any thing ; 
to delineate. 

PRU-JEET', v. i. To shoot forward; to extend beyond 
something else ; to jut ; to be prominent. 

PROJECT, 2». [Fr. projet.) 1. A scheme; a design; 
something intended or devised ; contrivance. 2. An idle 
scheme ; @ design not practicable. 

PRO-JEECT‘ED, pp. Cast out or forward ; schemed ; devis- 
ed; delineated. 

PRO-JECTILE, a. 1. Impelling forward. 2. Given by 
impulse ; impelled forward, Arbuthnot. 

PROJECT ILE, x. 1. A body projected, or impelled for- 
ward by force, particularly through the ajr. 2. Project- 
ues, in mechanical philosuphy, is that part which treats of 
the motion of bodies thrown or driven by an impelling 


force. 
£rRO-J AeA MS a tele Throwing ont or forward ; shooting 
ut; jatting ; scheming ; contriving. 
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PRO-JFETION, x. [L. projectto.} 1. The act of throwing 
or shooting forward. Brown. 2. A jutting out, exten- 
sion beyond something else. J. ‘The act of scheming 

an; scheme ; design of something to be executed. 4. 

lan ; delineation ; the representation of sumething.—5, 
In alchimy, the casting of a certain powder, called powder 
of projection, into a crucible or other vessel full of some 
prepared metal or other matter, which is to be thereby 
transmuted into gold. 

PRO-JECT MENT, n. Design; contrivance. (Little used.} 
Clarendon. 

PROJECTOR, x. 1. One who forms a scheme or design. 
2. One who forins wild or impracticable schemes. 

PRO-JECT'URE, x. A jutting or standing out beyond the 
line or surface of something else. 

PRO-LAPSE’, (pro-laps') n. [L. prolapsus.] A falling down 
or falling out of some part of the body. 

PRO-LAPRE’, (pro-laps') v.% To fall down or out; to pro- 
ject toe mach. 
PRO-LAPSION, ¢ gy, p 

PRO-LAP‘SUS. ormouerees 

+t PRO-LATE,, v. t. [L. prolatum.) To utr; to ounce 

PRO'LATE, e. Extended beyond the lw of an exact 


sphere. 

PRO-LA‘TION, 2. (L. prolatio.] 1. Utternece; pronun- 
ciation; {l. u.] Ray. 2. Delay; act of defe. ving ; [ods-] 
3. A method, In music, of determining the pov'er of sem 
breves and miniins. 

PROL-E-GOM'E-NA, x». plu. (Gr. spoAsyousva.}] Prelimi- 
nary observations ; introductory remarks or da courses 
prefixed to a book or treatise. 


PRO-LEPSIS, | 2. (Gr. mpoAcyts.] 1. Anticipation ; . > fig- 


PRO-LEDSY, ure in rketuric by which objections are 
anticipated or prevented. 2. An error in chronology, 
when an event ls dated before the actual time ; an anach- 


ronisin. 
PRO-LEP’TI€ a. 1. Pertaining to prolepsis or anti- 
PRO-LEP’'TI-€AL, cipation., 2. Previous ; antecedent. 
—3. In medicine, anticipating the usual time. 
PRO-LEP'TI-CAL-LY, adv. By way of anticipation. 
t PRO-LE-TA'RI-AN, a. [L. proletarius.] Mean ; vile ; vul- 
ar. Ifudibras. 
t PRO LE-TA-RY, n. A common person. Burton. 
PRO-LIF!/ER-OUS 


. In gf prolific. 
PRO-LIF/I€, or PRO-LIF-CAL, a. [It., Bp. prolific; 
Fr. prolifique.) 1. producing young or fruit; fruitful; 


gencrative ; productive. 2 ductive ; having the qual- 
ity of generating.—3. A prolific flower, [ prolifer,] im buta- 
ny, is une which produces a second Hower from ita own 
substance, or which has smaller flowers growing out of 
the principal one. , 

PRO-LIF'1-€A-CY, n. Frultfuiness ; great productiveness 

PRO-LIFI-CAL-LY, ade. Fraitfalty ; with great increase. 

PRO-LIF-L-€ATION, a. 1. The generation of young or of 
plants.—2. In dctuny, the production of a second flowex 
from the substance of the first. 

PRO-LIFIIC-NESS, a. The state of being prolific. 

* PRO-LIX’,a. [L. prolirus.] 1. Long ; extended to a great 
length ; minute in narration or argument. 2. Of Jong da- 
ration ; [os. 

+PRO-LISTOUS, a. Dilatory ; tedious. Shak, 

PRO-LIX'L-TY, or PRO-LIX/NESS, ». Great length ; mi- 
nute detail. 

PRO-LIX‘LY, adr. At great length. D den. 

*PRO-LO-CO'TOR, x. (L. proloquor.)} The speaker or chair 
man of aconvocation S:ri/t. 

* PRO-LO-EC’TOR-SHIP, n. The office or station of a pro- 
locutor. 

tPRO LO-GTZE, v. i. To deliver a prologue. 

+ PRO'LOGUE, (prélog) n. [I'r.; L. prolorus.] The preface 
or introduction to a discourse or performance ; chiefly, the 
discourse or poem spoken before a dramatic performance 
or play begins. /-rcuc. 

* PROLOGUE, (prélog) tc. ¢. [It. prolugare.] To introduce 
with a formal preface. Shak. 

PRO-LONG|, v. t. [Fr. prolongers Ut. prolungare j Sp. pro- 
longar.] 1. To lengthen in time ; to extend the duration 
of. 2. To lengthen ; to draw out in time by delay ; to 
continue. 3. To put off toa distant time. 4. To extend 
in space or length. 

PRO-LON'GATE, v.t 1. To extend or lengthen in space. 
2. To extend in time ; [Jittle used. 

PRO-LON’GA- » pp- Extended in space ; continued in 
length. 

PRO-LON'GA-TING, ppr. Lengthening in space. 

PRO-LON-G&'TION, 2. [Fr.] 1. The act of lengthening 
in time or spece. 3. Extension of time by delay or post- 

nement. 

PRO-LONG’ED, (pro-longd’) pp. Lengthened in duration 


ce. 
PRO-LONGER, n. He or that whtch lengthens in time or 


PRO-LONG'ING, ppr. F.xtending in time ; continuing tn — 


length. 
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fRO-LOBION, -. [L. prolusio.] A pretude; entertain- 
ment ; diverting performance. [Little used.] 

PROM-E-NADE, x. [Fr.} 1. A walk for amusement or 
exercise. 2. A place for walking. 

{PRU-MER‘IT, ov. t. [L. promeritum.] 1. To oblige; to 
confer a favor on. To deserve ; to proeure by merit. 
PRU-ME-THE/AN, a. Pertaining to Prometheus, who 

stole fire from heaven. 

PROM'I-NENCE, (2. (L. prominentia.] A standing out 

PROM LNEN.CY, | from the surface of suimething, or 
that which juts out; protuberance. 

PROM I-NEN'I', 2. (L. proumimens.] 1. Standing oat be- 
yond the line or surface of something ; jutting ; protuber- 
ant; in high relief. 2. Full; Jarge. 3. Eminent; dis- 
tinguished above others. 4. Principal; must visible or 
striking to the eye ; conspicuous. 

PROMU-NENT-LY, adv. Ina prominent manner; 80 af to 
stand out beyond the other parts ; eminently ; in a strik- 
ing manner ; conspicuously. 

PRO-MIS'€U-OUS, a. [L. promiscuws.} 1. Mingled ; con- 
sisting of individuals united in a body or mass without 
order ; confused ; undistinguished. 2. Common ; indis- 
criminate ; not restricted to an individual. 

PRO-MIS‘'ECU-OUS_LY, adc. 1. Ina crowd or mass with- 
out order ; with confused mixture ; indiscriminately. 2. 
without distinction of kinds. Pupe. 

PRO-MIS€U-OUS-NESs, x. 4 state of being mixed with- 
out order or distinction. sh. 

PROMISE, n. [L. promussum: Fr. promesse.} 1. Ina gen- 
eral sense, a declaration made by one person to another, 
which binds the person who makes it to do or forbear a 
certain act specified.—2. In laiz, a declaration, verbal or 
written, made by one person to another for a good or 
valuable consideration, In the nature of a eovenant, by 
which the promiser binds himself, and, as the case may 
be, his legal representatives, to do or forbear some act, 
and gives to the promisee a legal right to demand and en- 
force a fulfillment. 3. A binding declaration of some- 
thing to be done or given for another’s benefit. 4. Hopes ; 
expectation, or that which affords expectation, of future 
distinction. 5. That which is promised ; fulfillment or 
grant of what ie promised.—6. In Scripture, the pronise 
of God is the declaration or assurance which God has giv- 
en in his word of bestowing blessings on his peuple. 

PROMISE, o. ¢«. 1. ‘To amke a declaration to another 
which binds the promiser in honor, conscience or law, to 
do or forbear some act. 2. To afford reason to expect. 
3. To make declaration or give assurance of some benefit 
to be conferred ; ef, aaa or engage to bestow. 

PROMISE, v. i. 1. To assure one by a promise or binding 
dectaration. @ To afford hopes or expectations ; to give 
ground to expect good.—3. In pupulur use, this verb some- 
times threatens or assures of evil; as, The rogue shall 
be punished, I promise you.—A. To promise one’s sels, to 
be assured or to have strong contidence. 

PROM ISE-BREACH, a. Violation of promise. 

PROM ISE-BREAK-ER, n. A violator of promises. 

PROMISED, pp. Engaged by word or writing. 

PROM-I-8EE’, n. The person to whom a promise is made. 

PROM IS-ER, x. One who promises; one who engages, 
assures, stipulates or covenants. 

PROM 'IS-ING, pyr. 1. Engaging by words or writing; 
stipulating ; assuring. 2. Affording just expectations of 
good, or reasonable ground of hope. 

PROM!IS-SO-RI-LY, adr. By way of promise. 

PROM'IS-SO-RY, a. 1. Containing a promise or binding 
declaration of something to be done or forborne.—2. In 
lair, & promissory note is a writing which contiins a prom- 
ise of the payment of money or the delivery of property to 
another, at or before a time specified, in consideration of 
value received by the promiser. 

t PROM'ONT. The same aa promontory. 

PROMWON-TO-RY, wn. (L. promontoriam; Fr. promontoire ; 
It., Sp. promontorio.] In geography, a high point of land or 
rock, projecting into the sea beyond the line of the coast ; 
a head-land. Itdiffers from a cape in denoting high land. 

PRO-MOTE), v. ¢t. [L. promotus.] 1. To forward ; to ad- 
vance ; to contribute to the growth, enlargement or excel- 
Jence of any thing valuable, or to the increase of any 
thing evil. 2. To excite; as, to promote mutiny. 3. To 
exalt; to elevate ; to raise ; to prefer in rank or honor. 

PRO-MOT'ED, pp. Advanced ; exalted. 

PRO-MOT'ER, n. 1. He or that which forwards, advances 
or promotes ; an encourager. 2. One that excites. 3. An 
informer ; a make-bate ; [ods.] 

PRO-MOT'ING, ppr. Forwarding ; advancing; exciting ; 
exalting. 

PRO-MO‘TION, n. [Fr.] 1. The act of promoting; nd- 
vancement; encouragement. 2. Exaltation in rank or 
honor ; preferment. 

PRO-MO'TIVE, a. Tending to advance or promote ; tend- 
ing to encournge. Hume. 

PRO-MOVE!, c. t. To advance. Fell. Z 
OMPT, a. (Fr. prompt ; It., 8p. pronto; L. promptus.] 
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1. Ready and quick to act as occasion demands. 2 Of 8 

ready disposition; acting with cheerful alacrity. 3 

Quick ; ready ; not dilatory ; applied to things. 4. Quick, 

hasty ; indicating boldness or forwardness. 5. Beady; 
ezent; told down. 6. Easy ; unobstructed. 

PROMPT, v. t. 1. To incite ; to move or excite to action 
oF exertion ; to instigate. 2. To assist a speaker when at 
a loss, by pronouncing the words forgotten or next in or- 
der. 3. To dictate ; to suggest to the mind. 4. To re- 
mind ; [obs.] 

PROMPT'ED, pp. Incited; moved to action ; instigated; 
assisted in speaking or learning. 

PROMPI'ER, x. 1. One that prompts; one that admon- 
ishes or incites to action. 2. One that is placed behind 
the scenes in a play-house, whose business is tu assist the 
speakers when at a loss, by ultering the first words of a 
sentence or words forgotten. 

PROMPT'ING, ppr. Inciting; moving to action ; aiding a 
speaker when at a Joss for the words of his piece. 

PROMPT'L-TUDE, n, (Fr. ; L promptus ; It. prontitudane.) 
1. Readiness ; quickness of decision and action when ve- 
casion demands. %. Readiness of will; cheerful atacrity. 

PROMPT LY, adv. Readily ; quickly ; expeditiously ; cheer- 
fully. Taylor. 

PROMPT'NESS, n. 1. Readiness ; quickness of decision 
or action. 2. Cheerful willingness; alacrity. 3. Activi- 
ty ; briskness. 

PROMPT'U-A-RY, 2. [Fr. promptuaire ; L. premptuarium.} 
That from which supplies are drawn; a sturehouse ; a 
magazine ; a repository. 

t PROMPT'UREL, x. Suggestion ; incitement. Sack. 

PRO-MUL‘GATE, v. t. [L. promulgo.) To publish; to 
make known by open declaration. 

PRO-MUL4Z A-TED, pp. Published ; made publicly known. 

PRO-MUL'GA-TING, ppr. Publishing. 

PRO-MULAG ATION, n. The act of promulgating ; publl- 
cation , open declaration. 

*PRO-MUL-GATOR, n. A publisher; one who maker 
known, or teaches publicly, what was before unknown. 

PRO-MULGE!, (pro-mulj') cv. ¢. To promulgate ; to publish 
or teach. 

PRO-MULG'ED, (pro-muljd’) pp. Published. 

PRO-MU..G'ER, 2. One who publishes or teaches what 
was before unknown. Alterbury. 

PRO-MULG!ENG, ppr. Publishing. 

PRO-NA TION, ». SL. pronus.] f Among aratomists, that 
motion of the radius whereby the palm of the hand i» 
turned downwards, the act of turning the palm down- 
wards. Core. 2. That position of the hand when the 
mune is turned towards the budy and the palm duwn- 
wards. 

PRO-NA‘TOR, 2. A maacle of the fore-arm which serves to 
turn the pahn of the hand downward. 

PRONE, a. [L. prenus.] 1. Bending forward; inclined ; 
not erect. Milton. 2. Lying with the face downward. 
3. Headlong ; precipitous ; inclining in descent. 4. Slop 
ing; declivous; inclined. 5. Inclined; propense; dis- 


posed. 

PRONE'LY, adv. So as to bend downwards ; in a kneeling 
posture. 

PRONE'NESS, xn. 1. The state of bending downward. 2. 
The state of lying with the face downwards. 3. Descent; 
deelivity. 4. Inclination of mind, heart er temper ; pro- 
pension ; disposition. 

PRONG, a. I. A sharp-pointed instrament. 2 The tine 
of a fork or of a similar instrument. 

PRONG ‘HOE, 2. A hoe with prongs to break the earth 

t PROUNI-TY, for proneness. More. 

PRO-NOMI-NAL, a. [L. pronomen.] Belonging to or of the 
nature ofa pronoun. Lowta. 

PRONOUN, n. [Fr. pronom ; It. pronome ; Sp. pronomébre ; 
I.. pronomen.] In grammar, a word used instead of & 
noun or name, to prevent the repetition of it. 

PRO-NOUNCE,, (pro-noans‘) t.¢. [Fr. prononcer ;: L. pro- 
nuncio.) 1. To speak ; to ntter articalately. 2. To utter 
formally, officially or solemnly. 3. To speak or utter 
rhetorically ; to deliver. 4. To speak ; to utter, in almost 
any manner. 5. To declare or affirm. 

PRO-NOUNCE’, (pro-nouns’) c. i. To speak ; te make dee- 
Jaration ; to utter an opinion. 

tPRO-NOUNCE!, a. Declaration. Milton. 

PRO-NOUNCE A-BLE, (pro-noune’a-bl) « That may be 

nounced or attered. Pinkerton. 

PRO-NOUN‘CED, (pro-nounst’) pp. Sposen ; uttered ; de- 
clared solemnly. 

PRO-NOUN‘CER, 2. One who utters or declares. 

PRO-NOUNICING, ppr. 1. Speaking ; uttering; declaring. 
2. a. Teaching pronunciation. 

* PROLNUN-CLA!TION, n. [ Fr. prononciation ; 1.. prenun- 
ciatio.] 1. The act of uttering with articulation ; utter. 
ance. 2. The mode of uttering words or sentences , 
particularly, the art or manner of uttering a discourse 
publicly with propriety and gracefulness; now called 
delivery. 


© See Synupsia. 
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PRO-NUNCIA-TIVE, a. Uttering confidentty ; dogmati- 
cal. Bacon. 


PROOF, n. (Sax. profan ; Bw. prof, Dan. prive; WU. proef ; 
Fr. preuve.] 1. Trial; essay ; experiment; any effort, 
process or ion ascertains truth or fact.—2. In 
law and logic, that degree of evidence which convinces 
tbe mind of the certainty of truth or fact, ard produces 
belief. 3. Firmness or hardness that resists impression, 
‘or yields not to force ; impenetraoility of physical bodies. 
4. Firmness of mind ; stability not to be shaken.—5. The 
proof of bs arto consists in litue bubbles which appear on 
the top of the liquor after agitation, cued the bead, and, 
by the French, chapelet. 6. The degree of strength in 
spirit; as, high proof ; first proaf.—7. In printung and cn 
gracing, @ rough impression of a sheet, taken for correc- 
uon ; plu. proofs, not proves. 38. Armor sufficiently firm 
to reaist impreasion ; (obs.} Shak. 

PRUVUF' LESS, a. Wanting sufficsent evidence to indace 
belief ; not proved. Boyle. 

+ PRUUF'LESS-LY, ado. Without proof. 

PXOP, c. te. (D-, Dan. prop ; Sw. propp: D. prappen.| 1. To 
support or prevent from falling by placing something un- 
der or against. 2. ‘Io support by standing under or 
against. J. To support; to sustain ; in a yeneral sense. 

PROP, a. That which sustains an incuinbent weight ; that 
on which any ne rests for support ; a support; a stay. 

PROP A4+4ZA-BLE, a. 1. That nay be continued or multi- 
plied by natural generation or production, 2. That may 
be spread or extended by any meaus, as tenets, doctrines 
or principles. 

PROP!A-GAND-ISM, s. The art or practice of propagating 
tenets or principles. Dwight. 

PROP-A-GANDIIST, 2. A person whio devotes himself to 
the spread of any system of principles. Walsh. 

PROP'A-GATE, v. t. [L. propago ; {t. propauggine.] 1. To 
continue og multiply the kind by generation or successive 
production. 2. To epread ; to extend; to impel or con- 
(inue forward in space. 3. To spread froin person to 
person ; to extend; to give birth to, or originate and 
spread. 4. Tocarry from place to plice; to extend by 
planting and establishing in places before destitute. 5. 
Tv extend ; to increase. 6. To generate ; to produce. 

PROP A-GATE, v.i. To have young or issue ; to be pro- 
pp or multiplied by generation, or by new shoots or 
plants. 

PROP: A-GA-TED, pp. Continued or multiplied by genera- 
lion or production of the same kind ; spread . extended. 
PROP‘A+GA-TING, ppr. Continuing or multiplying the 
pid by generation or production ; spreading and estab- 

shing. 

PROP- We A'TION, an. [Fr.; L. propagatio.] 1. The act of 
propagating ; the continuance or multiplication of the Kind 
by generation or successive production. 2. The spread- 
ing or extension of any thing. 3. The spreading of any 
thing by planting and establishing in places before desti- 
tute. 4. A AMS J or promotion. 

PRUPA-GA-TOR, rn. I. One that continues or multiplies 
his own species by generation. 2. One that continaes or 
multiplies any species of animals or plants. 3. One that 
spreads or causes to circulate, as a report. 4. One that 
plants and establishes in a country destitute. 5. One that 

lants, originates or extends ; one that promotes. 

PROPEL’, ©. t. [L. propello.] To drive forward ; to urge 
or press onward by force. 

PRO-PEL‘LED, (pro-peld’) pp. Driven forward. 

PRO-PEL/LING, ppr. Driving forward. 

PRU-PEND, 0.2% [L. rope sate: | 
incline ; to be dis in favor of any thing. [/..u.] Shak. 

PRO-PENDIEN-CY, n. [L. propendens.; 1. A leaning to- 
wards ; inclination ; tendency of desire to any thing. 2. 
Preconsideration ; attentive deliberation. [Little used. ] 

PRO-PEND ING, ppr. Inclining towards. 

PRO-PENSE!, (pro-pens') a. [ prupenees Leaning to- 
wards, in a moral sense ; inclined ; disposed. 

PRO-PEN‘SION, ) 2. [Fr. propension; L. propensio.] 1. 

PRU-PENS'I-TY, Bent of mind, natural or acquired ; 


To lean towards ; to 


inclination. 2. Natural tendency. ; 
PROPER, a. (Fr. bola i Kt. propria, or propio ; Sp. propta ; 
L. proprius.] 1. Peculiar; natarally or essentially belong- 


ing to a person or thing; notcommon. 2. Particularly 
suited to. 3. One’sown. 4. Noting an individual ; per- 
taining to one of a species, but net common to the whole ; 
asa proper name. 5. Fit; suitable ; adapted ; accommo- 
dated. 6. Correct; just. 7. Not figurative. 8. Wel- 
formed ; handsome. 9. Tall ; lusty; handsome with 
bulk ; [mot used.] Shak.—10. In vulgar language, very ; 
as, proper good ; [vulgar.] 

(PROP ER-ATE, ».t. (L. propero.] Tohasten. Cockeram. 

*PROP-ER-A'TION, n. [L. properatio.] The act of hasten- 
ing , the act of making haste. Bailey. 

PRUPIER-LY, adv. 1. Fitly ; suitably ; in a proper man- 
ner. 2. In a strict sense. 


PROP'ER-NESS, an. 1. ‘The quality of being proper; [l. w.] ! 


2. Tajiness; [ebs.] 3. Perfect form ; handsomeness. 
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{fom proper.) 1. A peculiar quality of 

any thing ; that w lich iy inberent ina subject, or naturally 
essential to it. 2. An acquired or artificial quality ; that 
which is given by art or bestowed by man. 3. Quality ; 
disposition. 4. The exclusive right of posseasing, enjoy- 
ing and disposing of a thing; ownership. 5. Possession 
held in one’s own right. Dryden, 6. The thing owned ; 
that to which a persun has the legal title, whether in his 
possession or not. 7. An estate, whether in lands, goods 
or money. 3 Anestate; afarm ; a plantation. 9. Near- 
peas or right. 10. Something useful ; an appendage ; a 
tacatrical term. 11. Propriety ,; Lone Per eel) property, 
the exclusive right of printing, publishing and making 
fll by one’s own writings. 

t PROP'ER-TY, v. t. To invest with qualities, or to take as 
one’s own ; to appropriate. Shak. 

PRO-PHANE’, See Paovane. 

PRO'PHA-SIS, n. (Gr. mpogaats.] In medicine, prognosis ; 
foreknowledge of a disease. 

PROPHECY, a. (Gr. xpopnraa.] 1. A foretelling ; pre- 
diction ; a declaration of sumething tocome.—2. In Scrip- 
ture, a buok of prophecies ; a lustory. 3. Preaching ; pub- 
lic interpretation of Scripture ; exhortation or instruction. 
Proc. xxxi. 

PROPH'E-STED, pp. Foretold ; predicted. 

PROPIVE SI-ER, ». One who predicts events. 

PROPH'E-S@, c.t. 1. To foretell future events ; to pre- 
dict. 2. ‘To foreshow ; [little used.] Shak. 

PROPH'E-SY, v.t. 1. To utter predictions ; to make decla- 
ration of events to come. Jer. xi1.—2. In Scripture, to 
preach ; to instruct in religious doctrines ; to interpret or 
explain Scripture or religivus subjects ; 40 exhort. 1 Cor. 
xiil. 

PROPH'E-SY-ING, ppr. Foretelling events. 

PROPH'‘E-SQ-ING, n. The act of furetelling or of preaching 

PROPH'ET, n. [Gr. xpognrns ; L. propheta ; Fr. prophete.) 
1. One that foretells future events; a predicter ; a fore- 
teller.—2. In Scripture, @ person inspired or instructed by 
Gud to announce future events. J. An interpreter ; one 
that explains or communicates sentiments. fx. vil, 4, 
One whu pretends to foretell ; an impustor.—School of the 
prophets, among the /sraclites, a school or college in 
which young mon were educated and qualified for public 
teachers. 

PROPIVET-LIKE, a. Like a prophet. Shak. 

PROPH'ET-ESs, a2. A female prophet. Judy. iv. 

PRO-PHE TILE, a. 1. Containing prophecy ; foretell- 

PRO-PHET'I-CAL, ing future events. 2. Unfolding 
future events. 

PRO-PHET'I-CAL-LY, adc. By way of prediction ; in the 
manner of prophecy. Draden. 

t PROPH'E-TIZE, ov. t. ‘fo give prediction. . 

PROPH-Y-LAC’TIE a. [Gr. mpoounaerures:) In med- 

PROPH-¥-LAGTI-@AL, icine, preventive ; defending 
from disease Cure. 

PROPH-Y-LAETI€, n. A medicine which preserves or de- 
fends against disease ; a preventive. Cure. 

PROP-I-NA’TLON, a. [L. propinatio.) The act of pledging, 
a drinking first then offering the cup te anuthes. 

otter. 

¢ PRO-PINE’, v.t. [L. propino.] 1. To pledge ; to drink 
first and then offer the cup to another. 2. Tv expose. 

t PRU-PINQUATE, v. t. [L. propinguo.] To approach ; to 
draw near to. Ceckeram. 
PRO-PIN'QUI-TY, ne [L. 
place; neighborhood. 2. 

of bluod ; kindred. 

PRO-P!-TIA-BLE, a. That may be induced to fovor, or 
that may be made propitious, 

PRO-PIVTIATE, v.t. [1s pro ai 
pease one offended and render him fav 
propitious. Pope. 

PRO-PI'TIA-TED, pp. Appeased and rendered favorable , 
conciliated. 

PRO-PI'TLA-TING, ppr. Conciliating ; appeasing the wrath 
of and rendering favorable. 

* PRO-PI-TI-A/TION, x. | Fr.] 1. The act of appeasing 
wrath and conciliating the favor of an offended person 
the act of making propitious.—2. In theolugry, the atone- 
ment or utoning sacrifice which removes the obsticle to 
man’s salvation. 

PRO-P1-TIAfTOR, xn. One who propitiates. Sherwood. 

* PRO-PUTILA-TO-RY, a. Having the power to make pro- 

tions. Stullingfecet. 

* PRO-PI''TIA-TO-_RY, x. Among the Jews, the mercy seat ; 
the lid or cover of the ark of the covenant, lined within 
and witnout with plates of gold. Encyc. 

PRO-PI’TIOUS, (pro-pish’us) a. (L. propitius.) 1. Favora- 
bie; kind. 2. Disposed to be gracious or merciful ; ready 
to forgive sins and bestow blessings. 3. Favornble; as, a 

ifiows season. 

PRO-PY“TIOUS-LY, adv. Favorably ; kindly. Roscam an 

PRO-PI“‘TIOUS-N ,. t Kindness ; disposition to trea 


PROPER-TY, xn. 


upnquitas.} 1. Nearness in 
earnessintime. 3. Nearness 


To conciliate ; to ap- 
3; to make 
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another kindly; disposition to forgive. 2. Favorable- 
nese. 

PRO PLASM, n. (Gr. p90 and mAaopa.}) A mold ; a matrix. 

PRO-PLAS'TICE, a. The art of making molds for castings. 

PRO/PO-LIS, n. (Gr.] A thick, oduroas substance havin 
some resemblance to wax, and smelling like storax ; wie 
by bees to stop the holes and crevices in their hives. 

PRO-PO/NENT, zn. {L. proponens.) One that makes a pro- 

al, or lays down a proposition. Dryden. 

PRU-PORITION, no (L proportio.) 1. The comparative 
relation of any one thing to another. 9. ‘Ise identity or 
simititude of two ratios.—Prepurtiuen differs from ratw. 
Ratio is the relation which detenuines the quantity of one 
thing from the quantity of another, Without the interven- 
tion ofathind. ‘Thus the ratio of 5 and Ju is? ; the ratio 
of 8 and 16 ig 2. Prupertion is the sameness or likeness of 
two such relations. Thus 5 is to 10) as & to [6,3 that is, 5 
bear the same rejation to 19 as & does to It. Hence we 
say, such nuinber® are in proportion.—3, In arithimeti-, a 
rule by which, when three numbers are given,a fourth 
number ia found. 4. Symunetry ; suitable adaptation of 
one part or thing to another. 5. Equal or just share. 6. 
Frou, size; [é. u.] 7. The relation between unequal 
things of the same kind, by which their several parts cor- 
respond to each other with an eqnal augmentation and 
diminution, as in reducing and enlarging figures. 

PRO-POR'TION, ¢.t. 1. ‘To adjust the comparative rela. 
tion of one thing or one part to anothor. 2. To form 
With syinmetry or suitableness, as the parts of the body. 

PRte POR TION-A-BLE, a. ‘That may be proportioned or 
made proportional. 

PRO-PORSTION-A-BLE-NESS, a. State or quality of being 
proportionable. 

PRO-POR TION-A-BLY, adv. According to pruportion or 
econsparative relation. 

PRO-POR'TION-AL, a. [[t. proportionale ; Fr. preportion- 
nei.] Having a due comparative relation ; being in suita- 
ble propurtion or degree. 

PRO-VPOR-TION-ALI-TY, ». The quality of being in pro- 
portion. Grew. 

PRO-POR'TION-AL-LY, adv. In proportion; in due de- 

ree ; with suitable comparative relation. 

PRO-POR‘TION-ATE, a. Adjumed to something else ac- 
cording to a certain rate or comparative relation ; propor- 
tiunal. Lecke. 

PRO-POR'TION-ATE, 0, ¢. To proportion ; to make pro- 
portional ; to adjust according to a settled rate or to due 
comparative relation. 

PRO-POR'TION-ATE-LY, ado. With due proportion ; ac- 
cording to a settled or suitable rate or degree. 

PRO-POR'TION-ATE-NESS, n. The state of being adjusted 
by due or settled proportion or comparative relation ; 
suitableness of proportions. 

PRU-POR TIONED, pp. Made or adjasted with due pro- 
pertion or with symmetry of parts, 

PRO-POR TION-ING, ppr. Making proportional. 

PRO-POR'TION-LESS, a. Withvuut proportion ; without 
symmetry of parts. 

PRO-PO'SAL, x. 1. That which is offered or propounded 
for consideration or acceptance; a scheme or design, 
termes or conditions proposed. 2, Offer to the mind, 

PRU-POSE', rv. t. [Fr. proposer ; L. propono.] 1. To offer 
for consideration, discussion, acceptance or adoption. 2. 
To offer or present for consideration.— Tv propuse to one’s 
aclf, to intend ; to design. 

{ PRO-POSE', v. i To lay schemes. Shak. 

¢t PRO-POSE’, na. Talk ; discourse. Shak. 

PRO-PO#ED, (pro-pszd ) pp. Offered or presented for con- 
sideration, discussion, acceptance or adoption. 

PRO-PO#F‘ER, n. One that offers any thing for consideration 
or adoption. Leche. 

PRO-POS'ING, ppr. Offering for consideration, acceptance 
or ad »ption. 

PROP-O-S1' TION, a. (Fr. 3 L. propositio.} 1. That which 
is proposed ; that which is offered for consideration, ac- 
ceptance or adoption ; @ proposal ; offer of terms.—2. In 
luguw, one of the tree parts of a regular argument ; the 
part of an argument in which some quality, negative or 
positive, is attributed to a subject.—J. In mathematics, a 
statement in terms of vither a truth to be demunstrated, or 
an operation to be performed.—4. In oratory, that which 
is offered or affirmed as the subject of the discourse ; any 
thing stated or allirmed for discussion or illustration.—5). 
In poetry, the first part of a poem, in which the author 
atates the subject or matter of It. 

PROP-O-8T’‘TION-AL, a. Pertaining toa proposition ; con- 
sidered ax a proposition. Watts, 

PRO-POUND, vc. t. Oe propons.) 1. To propose ; to offer 
for consideration. 2. To offer; to exhibit ; to propose.— 
3. In congregational charches, to pose OF name as & 
candidate for admission to communion with a church. 

PRO-POUND‘ED, pp. Proposed ; otfered for considerntion. 

PRO-POUND‘ER, a. One that proposes or offers for consid- 
eration. 


. 


© See Synopsis 


PRO-POUNLFING, ppr. Pruposing ; offering fcr consnlefe 
tion. 

PR( ee pp. Supported ; sustained by eomething placed 
ander. 

PROP PING, ppr. fupporting by samething beneath. 

PRO-PRE'FECT, n. Among the Xemuas, a prefect’s lieu- 
tenant commissioned to do a part of the duly uf the pre- 


fect. 

PRU-PRE'TOR, xn. [L. propretor.| pecng ie Romans, a 
magistrate who, having discharged the office of pretor at 
home, was sent into a province to command there with 

’ his former pretoria] authority. 

PRO-PRIUE-TA-RY, wn. [Fr. pena) 1. A proprietor 
or owner ; one who has the exclusive title to a thing ; one 
who possesses or holds the tive to a thing m hu own 
right.—2. In monasterics, such monks were called propr- 
etaries, as had reserved goods and effects to themselves 
notwithstanding their renunciation of ull at the ume of 
their profession. 

PROU-PRI'E-TA-RY, e@. Belonging to @ proprietor or ow ner, 
or to a proprietary. 

PRO-PRI'E-TOR, n. [L. proprietas.| Am owner; the per- 
son who has the legal right or exclusive wile to any 
thing, whether in possession or not. 

PRO-PRIE-TRESS, ». A female who bas the exclusive 
legal right toa thing. L’t.strange. 

PRO-PRIE-TY, nv. [Fr. proprieté ; L. propretes.} 1. Prop- 
erty ; peculiar or exclusive right of possesmon ; owner- 
ship. 2. Fitness; suitubleness ; appropriateness , conse 
nance with established principles, rules or castoms ; just 
ness ; accuracy. 3. Proper state. 

PROPT, See PRorPED. 

PRO-PGOEN!, (pro-pine’) v.t. [L. propucnd.) To eontend 
for ; to defend ; to vindicate. [Little used.j| Hammond. 

t PRO-PUG NA-€LE, 2. (L. propuynaculun.) A fortress. 

t PRO-PUG-NA'TION, n. [L. propugnctio.) Defenne. 

PRO-PUGN‘ER, (pro-pian‘er) a. A defender; a vindicator. 

PRO-PULSA'TION, x. [L. propulsatio.) The net of driving 
away or repelling ; the keeying at a distance. 

PRO-PULSE , (pro-puls’) rv. ¢. [L. propulav.) To repel ; to 
drive off. ton eas Cotgrave. 

PRO-PULSION, a. [L. propulsus.] The ect of driving for- 
ward. HLacun. 

PRO RA'TA. [L.] In rtion. 

PRORE, a. (L. aay ‘he prow or fore part of a ahip 
Nee in use, except in poetry.| Pope. 

PRO RE NA'TA. [L.] According to exigentes or circum- 
stances. 

PRO-RO-GAITION, n. [L. prorogatio.} 1. Continuance in 
time or duration ; alengthbening ye sandy Salsa of time.— 
2. In Englund, the continuance of parhament from one 
session to another, as an adjournment is a continuance of 
the session frum day to day. 

PRO-ROGUF., (pro-rég') v. t. BF ta ; L. prorogo.) 
1. To protract; to prolong. 2. To defer; to delay. 3. 
To continue the parliament from one session to another. 

PRO-RUP*ViION, x. [L. proruptus.]) The act of bursting 
forth; a bursting out. Brown. 

PRO-SANE, a. a prosmeus ; Fr. proevigne: | Pertatning to 
rose ; resembling prose ; not restricted by numbers. 

+ PRO'SAL, a. Prosaic. Brown. 

PRO-SERIBE!, vr. t. [L. proseribo.] 1. Bo doom to de- 
struction ; to put one out of the protection of jaw, and 
promise a reward for his head. 2. To put out of the pro- 
tection of the law. 3. To denounce and condemn as dane 

erous and not worthy of reception ; to reject utterly. 4. 
To censure and condemn as utterly unworthy of recep 
tion. 5. To interdict, 

PRO-SERTBED, (pro skribd’) pp. Doomed to destruction ; 
denounced as dangerous, or a8 Unworthy of reception ; 
condenined , banished. 

PRO-SERIBER, vx. One that dooms to destruction ; one 
that denounces as dangervuus, or as utterly unworthy of 
reception. 

PRO-SCRIBING, ppr. NDooming to destruction ; denounc 
ing as unworthy of protection or reception ; condemning ; 
banishing. 

PRO-SERIP'TION, 2. [L. proscriptio.} 1. The act of 
proscribing or dooming to death ; among the Remaas, 
the public offer of a reward for the head of a political en- 
emy. 2. A putting out of the protection of law ; con- 
demning to exile. 3. Censure and condemnation ; utter 
rejection. 

PRO-SERIPITIVE, a. Pertaining to os consisting in pro- 
scription ; roseribing. Burke. 

PROSE, a. [L., It., Sp. prova ; Fr. prose.}] 1. The oaturel 
language of man ; language louse and unconfined tc poet- 
ical measure. 2. A prayer used in the Romish church up 
particular days. 

PROSE, c.t. 1. To write in prose. Milton. 2. To make a 
tedious relation, Mason. 

PROS: E-€UTE, v. t. [L. prosecutus.] 1. To follow or pur- 
sue with a view to reach, execute or accomplish ; to con- 
tinue endeavors to obtain or complete ; to continue efforts 
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already begun. 9. Te seek to obtain by legal process. 


3. To accuse of some crime or breach of law, or to 
pursue for redress or punishment, before a legal tribu- 


nal. 
PROS'E-CUTE, ». & To carry on a legal prosecution. 


Blackstone. : 
PROS E-CU-TED, pp. Pursued, or begun and carried on {|} PROS/PER-OUS, a. {L. 


for execution or accomplishment, as a scheme ; pursued 
for redress or punishment in @ court of law, as a person ; 
demanded in saw, as a right or claim. 

PROS'E-CU-TING, . Pursuing, or beginning and car- 
rying on for pesGeanchmiont ; pursuing tor redress or pun- 
ishment; suing for, as a right or claim. 

PROS-E£-CC TION, x. 1. The act or process of ends VLE 
to gain or accomplish something ; pursuit by efforts uo 
body or mind. 2. The institution and carrying on of a 
suit in a court of lav’ or equity, to obtain some right, or 
to redress and punish some wrong. 3. The institution 
or commencement and continuance of a criminal suit ; 
the process of exhibiting formal charges against an offender 
before a legal tribunal, and pursuing thei to final judg- 
meat. 

PROS E-€U-TOR, x. 1. One who pursues or carries on 
any purpose, plan or business. 2. The person who in- 
stitutes and carries on a criminal suit in a legal tribu- 
nal, or one who exhibits criminal charges against an of- 
fender. 

PROSE-LYTE, n. (Fr. proselyte ; It. prosolita ; Gr. npoo- 
mAvtos-] A new convert wo some religion or religious sect, 
or to some particular opinion, system or party. 

PROS:E-LYTE. cv. ¢. To make a convert to some religion, 
or to some opinion or system. -YWacknight. 

PROS E-LYT-I¢M, nz. 1. The making of converts to a reli- 
gion or religious sect, or to any opinion, system or party. 
Burke. 2. Conversion to a system or creed. 

PROS’ E-LYT-IZE, tc make converts, or to convert, is not 
well authorized, or ne* in common use, and is wholly un- 


eat 
tPRO-SEM-I-NZ‘TION, 4. ({L. proseminatus.] Propagation 
seed. Hale 


by , ; 

PROS-EN-NE-A-HE'DRAL, «. (Gr. xpos, evvea and ldpa.] 
In cryetalography, having nine on two adjacent parts 
of the erystal. 

PRO'GER, 2. 1. A writer of prose. Drayton.—2. In cant 
language, one who makes @ tedious narration of uninter- 


—O- ; 
PRC DYA-CAL, ) 4. Pertaining to prosody or the quan- 
* PRO-S¢y DI-AL, : tity and accents of syllables ; ac- 
PRO-SOD'I-€ cording to the rules of prosody. 
* PRO-SO’DI-AN, 2. One skilled in prosody or in the rules 
of pronunciation and metrical composition 
PROSO-DIST, 2. One who understands prosody. 
PROS/O-DY, x. [Fr. prosudie ; L. prosodia.] That part of 
which treats of the quantity of syllables, of ac- 
cent, and of the laws of versification. 
PROS-O-PO-LEP SY, n. (Gr. Kpocwnodn ya. ] Respect of 
; more particularly, & premature opinion or preju- 
dice against a person, fo by a view of his external 
ce. Addison. 
PROS-O-PO-PE'IA, i or npocwnonorta.) A figure in 
PROFO-PO-PY, rketovic by which things are repre- 
sented as persons, or by which things inanimate are spoken 
of as animated beings, or by which an absent person is 
introduced as speaking, or a deceased person is represent- 
ed as alive and nt. 
PROSPECT, x. [L. praspectas:} 1. View of things with- 
in the reach of the eye. 2. View of things to come ; in- 
tellectual sight; expectation. 3. That which is present- 
ed to the eye; the place and the objects seen. 4. Object 
of view. 5. View delineated or painted ; picturesque 
represeatation of a landscape. 6. Place which affords an 
extended view. 7. Position of the front of a building. 
8. Expectation, or ground of ex ctation. 9. A looking 
forward ; a regard to something future. 
{PKOS'PEET, v. i. [L. prospectus.) To look forward. 


Dict. 

PRO-SPECTION, x. The act of looking forward, or of pro- 
viding for future wants. Paley. 

PRO-SPECTIVE, a. 1. Looking forward in time ; regard- 
img the future ; opposed to retrospective. W. Jay. 2. 
Acting with foresight. 3. Perta ning to a prospect ; 
viewing ata distance. 4. Furnishing with an extensive 


prospect. 
PRO-SPECTIVE-LY, adv. With reference to the future. 
PROSPECTUS, x. [L.] The plan of a literary work, 
eontaining the general subject or design, with the man- 
ner and terms of publication, and sometimes a specimen 


of it. 
PROSPER, v. t. [L. prospero.] To favor; to render euc- 


ceastul. en. 
PROF PER, hari 1. To be successful; to succeed. 2. To 
or increase ; to thrive; to make gain. 
PROSPERED, pp- Having success ; favored. 
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PRO®’/PER-ING, ppr. Rendering succesefn! , advancing In 
PRUS PER'-TY, ». 


PROSTATE, a. {from Gr. rpovornpe- 


PROS-TER-NA'TION, x. (L. prosterno.] 


PRO@THE-SIS, / 2. 
PROTHIE-SIS,  § 


PROS’TI-TUTE, nm. t. (Te 


PRO 


rcowth, wealth or any, good, 

. prosperitas.| Advance .r gain in 
any thing good or irable ; successful progress in any 
business or enterprise ; success; attainment of the object 
desired. 
erwe.) 1. Advancing in 
the pursuit of any thing desirable; making g:in or in- 
crease ; thriving ; successfal. 2. Favorable ; favoritg 


succ . 


ess 
PROS‘ PER-OUB-LY, adv. With gain or increase ; success- 


fully. Bacon. 


PROS'PER-OUS-NESS, ». The state (f being successful , 
prosperity. 
PRU-SPI'CIENCE, 2. [L. prospiciens.] The act of lookitg 


forward. Dict. 


PROSS, x». Talk; conversation, rather of the gossiping 


kind. Brockett. 
{n anatumy, the pros- 
tate gland ig a gland situated just before the neck of the 
bladder in males, and surrounding the beginning of the 
urethra. 
A state of being 
cast down ; dejection ; depression, [ Litde used’. } 

(Gr.] ie surgery, the addition of an 
artificial part to supply a defect of the 
body ; ae a wooden leg, &c. 


PROS-THETIE, a. (Gr. xpocOeros.] Prefixed, as a letter 


to a word. 

prostuno.] 1. To offer freely 
to a lewd use, or to indiscriminate lewdneas. 2. Togive 
up to any vile or infamous purpose ; to devote to any 
thing baae ; to sell to wickedness. 3. To offer or expose 
upon vile terms or to unworthy persons. 

PROS‘TI-TUTE, a. Openly devoted to lewdness ; sold to 
wickedness or to infamous purposes. 

PROSTITUTE, «. i. A female given to indiscriminue 
lewdness ; a striinpet. Dryden. 2. A base hireling ; a 
mercenary ; one who offers himself to infamous empluy- 
ments for hire. 

PROS: TLTU-_TED, pp. Offered to common lewdness ;, de- 
voted to base purposes. 

PROS'TI-TU-TING, ppr. Offering te indiscriminate lewd- 
ness: devoting to infanious uses. 

PROS-TLTO TION, x. [Fr.; L. prostétuo.] 1. The act or 
practice of offering the body w an indiscriminate inter- 
course with men; connnon lewdness of afemale, 2. ‘Ibe 
act of setting one’s self to sale, or offering one’s self to 
infamous employments. 

PROSTI-TU-TOR, ». One who prostitutes ; one who sub- 
mits himself or offers another to vile purposes. 

PROS‘TRATE, a. (L. prostratua) 1. Lying at length, or 
with the body extended on the ground or uther surfiuce. 
2. Lying at mercy, as u supplicant. 3. Lying in the pos- 
ture of humility or aduration. 

PROS'TRATE, «. ¢. 1. Vu lay fat; tothrow down. 2. To 
throw down ; to overthrow ; todemolish ; to ruin.—3. T'e 
prostrate one’s self, to throw one’s self down or to fail in 
humility or adoration. 4. To bow in humble reverrace. 
5. To sink totally ; to reduce. 

PROS’TRA-TED, pp. Laid at length; laid flat; thrown 
down ; destroyed. 

PROS'TRA-TING, ppr. Laying flat ; throwing down ; de- 


stroying. 

PROS-TRA'TION, wn. 1. The act of throwing down or lay- 
ing flat. 2. The act of falling down, or the act of bowing 
in humility or adoration , primarily, the act of falling on 
the face. 3. Great depression ; dejection. 4. Great loss 
of natural strength and vigor; that state of the body in 
dixense in which the system is passive and requires pow- 
erful stimulants to excite it into action. 

PRORTYLE, 2. (Gr. xpoorudos.] In architecture, a range 
of columns in the front of a rie: Fneyc. , 

PRO-SYL/LO-GISM, x. [pro and syllovism.)] A prositlo- 
gism ig when two or more syllegisms are so connected 
that the conclusion of the furmer is the major or minur of 
the following. 

PRO-TAC€/TIC, a. Protactic persons, in plays, are those 
who give n narrative or explanation of the piece. 

*PROTA-SIS, n. (Gr. mporiocc.| 1. A proposition ; a max- 
im.—2. In the ancient drama, -he first part of a comic or 
tragic piece, in which the sever persons are shown, their 
characters intimated, and the suvject proposed and enter- 


on. 

PRO-TAT'IE, a. (Gr. xporarixos.] Being placed im the be- 
ginning; previous. yden, 

PRO’TE-AN, a. Pertnining to Proteus; readily assuming 
different shapes. See Protevs. 

PRO-TE€T', v. t& (L. protectus.] To cover or abield 
from danger or injury : to defend ; to guard ; to preserve 
in ict. 

PRO-TECT’ED, pp. Covered ¢ defended from injury ; pre- 
served in safety. 
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PRU-TECT ING, ppr. Shielding from tuyury ; defending ; 
preserving in safety. 

PRO-TERE TION, w. 1. The ect of protecting , defense , 
s‘=lter frum evil, preservation from loss, injury or an- 
aevence. 2. ‘That which protects or preserves from 
Injury. 3. A writing that protects; a passport or other 
writing which secures from molestation. 4. Exemp- 
tiou. 

PRO-TEET'IVE, «. Affording protection ; sheltering ; de- 
Jensiv 3s. Thomson. 

PRU-TEET-OR, xn. (Fr. protecteur.) 1. One that defends 
or shields from injury, evil or oppression ; a defender; a 
guardian.—2. In Eng » une who formerly had the care 
of the kingdom during the king’s minority ; a regent.— 
3. In Cathobe countries, every nation and every religious 
order has a ni Sars residing at Rome. 

ee R-ATE, xn. Government by a protector. Wal- 
pole. 

PRU-TECTOR-SHIP, «. The office of a protector or re- 
gent. Hurnet. 

PRO-TECT'RESS, 2. A woman or female that protects. 

PRO TEND, 9. t. [L. protendv.) To hold out ; to stretch 
forth. Dryden. 

PRO-TENU'ED, pp. Reached or stretched forth. Mitford. 

PRO-TEND ING, ppr. Stretching forth. 

PRO-TENSE‘, (pro-tens ) a. Extension. Spenser. 

RO-TERV LT ,”. (L. proterritas.} Peevishness ; petu- 


lance. [ Little used. ] 

PRO-TEST., v. i. [L. protestor; Fr. protester.] 1. 
atfirm with solemn af ; to make a solemn declaration of a 
fact or opinion. 2. Tomake a solemn declaration expres- 
sive of opposition, 3. To make a tormal declaration in 
writing against a public law or measure. 

PRO-TEST, c.¢e. I. To call as a witness in affirming or de- 
nying, or to prove an affirmation. 2. To prove ; toshow ; 
to give evidence of ; (ods.|—3. In commerce, lo protest a 
bill of erchange, is fora notary public, at the request of 
the pa, ee, to make a formal declaration, under hand and 
seal, against the drawer of the bill, on account of non-ac- 
ceptance or non-payment, Jor exchange, cost, coinmis- 
eions, damages and interest, 

PROTEST, x. 1. A solemn declaration of opinion, com- 
monty against some act; a formal and solemn declaration 
in writing of dissent from the proceedings of a legislative 
body.—?. In commerce, a formal declaration made by a 
notary public, under hand and seal, at the request of the 
peyee or holder of a bill of exchange, for non-acceptance 
of non-payment of the same. 

PRC OES-TANT, @. Pertaining to those who, at the ref- 
ormation of religion, sted against a decrec of Charles 
V. and the diet of Spires; pertaining to the adherents of 
Luther, or others of the reformed churches. 

PROT ES-TANT, nw. One of the party who adhered to Lu- 
ther at the Reformation in 1529, and protested against a 
decree of the emperor Charles V. andthe diet of Spires, 
and appealed to a general council. 

PROT'ES-TANT-ISM, 2. The Protestant religion. 

PROT'ES-TANT-LY, adr. In conformity to the Protes- 


tants. 

PROT-ES-TA‘TION, a. [Fr.] 1. A solemn declaration of 
a fact, opinion or resolution. 2. A solemn declaration of 
diasent ; a pruteet.—3. In Jair, a declaration in pleading, 
by which the party interposes an eee allegation or 
denial] of some fact, protesting that it does or dues not 
exist. 

PRO-TEST'ED, pp. Solemnly declared or alledged ; declar- 

ed eid for non-acceptance or non-payment. 

PRO-TEST'ER, ». 1. One who protests ; one who nttersa 
solemn declaration. 


change. 

PRO-TESTING, ppr. Solemnly declaring or affirming ; de- 
claring against for non-acceptance or non-payment. 

PRO TE-US, a. oe In mythology, a marine deity, the son 
of Oceanus an ethys, whose distinguishing character- 
istic was the faculty of assuming different shapes. 

PRO-THON O-TA-RI-SHIP, ». The office of a prothono- 


PRO-THON'O-TA-RY, » [Low L. protonotarius.} 1. Orig- 
inally, the chief notary; and, anciently, the title of the 
rincipal notaries of the emperors of Constuntinople.— 
In England, an officer in the court of king’s bench and 
common pleas.—3, In the United States, a register or 
clerk of a coust. 
PIRGTO-COL, x. SLow L. protocollum.} 1. The orig- 
sual copy of any writing. 4yliffe. 2. A record or regis- 


try. 
PROTO-COL-IST, x. In Russia, a register or clerk. 
PRO'TO-MAR-TYR. n. (Gr. mowros and paprvp.) 1. The 
first martyr; a term applied to Stephen. 2. The first who 
suffe.s or is sacrificed in any canse. 
PRO'TO-PLAST, ». [Gr. mowrog and wdaoros.] The 
original ; the thing first formed, as a copy to be imitated. 
PRO-TO-PLAS TIE, a Firat formed. Howell. 
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PROTO. POPE, R. (Gr. Kpwros, and pope. | Chief pope ar 
lmnperial confessor. T'voke, Ruse. 

PRU-TU-SUL PHATE, x. in chemistry, the combination of 
sulpauric acid with a pruloxyd. 

PR(YTO-TYPE, xv. [Fr.; Gr. tpwrervges-} An original os 
model after which any thing is formed ; the pattern of 
any thing to be engraved, cast, &c.; exemplar ; arche- 
type. 

PRO-TOX'YD, rn. (Gr. xpwros and efvs.) A substance 
combined with oxygen in the first degree, or an oxyd 
formed by the first degree of oxydizement. Thoreon. 

PRO-'TOX‘Y-DIZE, r. t. To oxvdize in the first d 

PRO-TRA€ET, v. t. [L. protractus.}] 1. To draw out or 
lengthen in time ; tocontinue ; to prolong. 2. Todelay; 
to defer; to put off to a distant time. 

tPRO-TRACT!, n. Tedious continuance. 

PRO-TRACT'ED, pp. Drawn out in time ; delayed. 

PRO-TRACT’ER, x». One who protracts or lengthens is 
time. 

Ph nes ppr. Drawing out or continuing in time; 

elaying. 

PRO-TRAETION, x. The act of drawing out or contin 
wine in time; the act of delaying the termination of 8 
thing. 

PRe TR ACTIVE, a. Drawing out of lengthening in time; 
prolonging ; continuing; delaying. Druden. 

PRO-TRACT OR, vn. An instrument for laying down and 
measuring angles on paper. 

PRO-TREP'TI-E€AL, a. (Gr. toorperrixos-] Hortatory ; 
suausory ; intended ur adapted to persuade. [L. t. | Ward 

PRO-TRODE,, v. t. (L. pretrudo.] 1. To thrast forward; 
~ drive or force along. 2. To Unrust out, as from con- 

hement. 

PRO-TRODE,, v. i. To shoot forward ; to be thrust forward. 
Bacon, 

PRO-TRCODIED, pp. Thrust forward or out. 

PRO-TRODING, ppr. ‘Thrusting forward or out. 

PRO-TRO'SION, x. The act of thrusting forward or be- 
youd the usual Hmit; a thrusting or driving: a push 
Locke. 

PRO-TROSIVE, a. Thrusting or impelling forwara. 
PRO-TC BER-ANCE, n. [L. protuberans.] A. swelling 
or tumor on the body ; a prominence ; a bunch or knob. 
PRO-TC BER-ANT, a. Swelling ; prominent beyond the 

surrounding surface. 

PRO-TUBER-ATE vo. 4. (L. protubero.] To swell or be 
prominent beyond the adjacent surface ; to bulge out. 

PRO-TU-BER.-A‘TION, n. The act of swelling beyond the 
surrounding surface. Couke. 

PRO-T'C BER-OUS, a. Protuberant. Sruitd. 

PROUD, a. (Sax. prut: D. preutech.) 1. Having inordi- 
nate self esteem; possessing a high or anreasonable con- 
ceit of one’s own excellence, either of body or mind. 2, 
Arrogant; haughty ; superciiious. 3. Danng; presum 
tuous. 4. Lofty of mien; grand of person. 5. Grand ; 
lofty ; splendid; magnificent. 6. Ostentatious ; grand. 
7. Splendid ; exhibiting grandeur and distinction ; excit- 
ing pride. 8. Excited by the animal appetite. 9. Fun- 
gous. 

PROUDLY, adr. With an inordinate self-esteem ; in @ 
proud manner; haughtily ; ostentatiously ; with lofty airs 
or mien. Pope, 

PROV: A-BLE, a. That may be proved. 

PROV’A-BLY, adr. In a manner capable of proof. BHuleet. 

t PRO/VAND, n. Provender. 

PROVE, v. t. (Sax. profian; D. procven; Dan. pricer.} 1. 
To try ; to ascertain same unknown quality or truth by an 
experiment or by atest or standard. 2. To evince, estab- 
lish or ascertain as truth, reality or fact, by testimony or 
other evidence. 3. To evince truth by argument, induc- 
tion or reasoning ; to deduce certain conclusions from pro 
ositions that are true or admitted. 4. To ascertain 
genuineness or validity of ; to verify. 5. To experience, 
to try by suffering or encountering ; to gain certain know?t- 
edge by the operation of something on oureelves, or by 
some act of our own.—6. In arithmetic, to show, evinee 
or ascertain the correctness of any operation or result. 7. 
To try ; toexamine.—&. Men prere Gud, when by their 
provocations they put his patience to tnal, Ps. xcv.; of 
when by obedience they make trial how much he will 
countenance such conduct, Mal. iii. 

PROVE, r.i. 1. To make trial ; to essay. Dryden. 2. To 
be found or to have its qualities ascertained by experience 
or trial. 3. To be ascertained by the event or something 
subscquent. 4. To be found tre or correct by the result. 
5. To make certain; to show; to evince. 6. To suc- 
cwed , fubs.] 

PROVED, pp. Tried; evinced ; experienced. 

PRO-VED {-TOR, n. [It. proreditore.] A purveyor; one 

PROV-E-DORE’, employed to procure supplies for an 
army.—Proveditor, in Venice and other parts of Ita!y, ie 
an officer who superintends matters of policy. E-acyc. 
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PRO 
PROVEN. A word used by Scottish writers for the parti- 


ci ed. 

PRO SN-CIAL, a. [Fr. provengal.] Pertaining to Prov- 
ence, in France. 

PRUV/EN-DER, n. (Fr. provende ; Norm. provender.} 1. Dry 
food for beasts, usually meal, or a mixture of meal and 
cut straw or hay. 2. Provisions ; meat; tood. Cuxe. 

PROV’'ER, x. One that proves our tries ; that which proves. 

PROVERB, x. (Fr. proverbe ; lt. procerbio ; L. preccreer:| 
1 A short sentence often repeated, expressing a wel 
known truth or common fact, ascertained by experience 
or observation ; a maxim of wisdum. 2. A by-word; a 
name often repeated ; and hence, frequently, a reproach 
or object of contempt. Jer. xxiv.—J. [mn Scripture, it 
sometimes signifies a moral sentence or Maxim that is enig- 
matical ; a dark saying of the wise tat requires interpreta- 
tion. Prov. i.—4. Proverbs, a canonical book cf the Old 


Testament. 

fPROV'ERB, v. &. 1. To mention in a proverb. Milton. 2 
To provide with a proverb. Shak. 

eae v. i. To utter proverbs. Milton. 
RU-VERB‘I-AL, a. 1. Mentioned in a proverb. 2. Com- 
Ee in a proverb ; used or current as a proverb. Pope. 

Pertaining to proverbs ; resembling a proverb ; suitable 
to a proverb. 

PRO-VERB‘1-AL-IST, 2. One who speaks proverbs. 

PRO-VERBJ-AL-IZE, v. t. To make a proverb; to turn 
into a proverb, or to use proverbially. [ Unusual. } 

PRO-VERB I-AL-LY, ade. Ina proverb. Brown. 

PRO-VIDE,, v. t. [L. provideo; It. Heat e Ee 
cure beforehand ; to get; to collect or make ready for 
future use; W prepare. 2. To furnish; to supply 5 fol- 
lowed by with. 3. To stipulate previously. 4. ‘To make 
8 previous conditional stipulation. 5. To foresee ; a Lut- 
intsm ; [0bs.]—6. Provide, in a transitive sense, is followed 
by against or for. 

BO-VIDE,, v. i. To procure supplies or means of defense ; 
or to take measures fur counteracting or escaping un evil. 

‘RO-VID ED, pp. 1. Procured beforehand; made ready 
for future use ; supplied , furnished , stipulated. 2. Stip- 
ulated as a condition, which condition is expressed in the 
following sentence or words. 

PROV I-DENCE, az. [Fr.; L. providentia.] 1. The act of 
providing or preparing for future use or application. 
2. Foresight; timely care.—3. In thevlugy, the care and 
superintendence which God exercises over his creatures. 
4. Prudence in the management of one’s concerns or in 

ivate economy. 

PROV'I DENT, a. Foreseeing wants and making provision 
to supply them ; forecasting ; cautious; pradent in pre- 


i for future exigences. 

Phov-f-DEN'TIAL, a. Effected by the providence of God ; 
referable to divine providence; proceeding frum divine 
direction or superintendence. 

PROV-I-DEN’TIAL-LY, adv. By means of God’s provi- 
dence. 

PROV I-DENT-LY, adv. With prudent foresight; with 
wise precaution in preparing for the future. 

PRO-VID‘ER, x. One who provides, furnishes or supplies ; 
one that procures what is wanted. Shak. 

PRUV'INCE, n. [Fr.; L. provincia.] 1. Among the Romans 
a country of considerable extent, which, being reduced 
ander their dominion, was new-modeled, and subjected to 
the command of an annual governor sent from Rome.—2. 
Drage, Rope moderns, a country belonging toa kingdom or 
mate 6 od conquest or colonization, usually situated 
ata distance from tbe kingdom or state, but more or Icss 
dependent on it or subject to it. 3. A division of a King- 
dom or state, of considerable extent. 4. A region of 
country ; 4 general eenee; atract; a large extent. 5. 
The proper office or business of a person. 

PRO-VIN'CIAL, a. 1, Pertaining to a province, or relating 
tit. 2. Appendant to the principal kingdom or state. 
3. Not polished ; mde. 4. Pertaining to an ecclesiastical 
province, or to the jurisdiction of an archbishop ; nut ecu- 


menical. 

PRO-VIN'CIAL, x». 1. A spiritual governor. In Cathelic 
countries, one who has the direction of the several con- 
vents of a province. 2. A person belonging to a province. 


Burke. 

PRO-VIN'CIAL-ISM, x. A pecniiar word or manner of 
speaking in a province or district of country remote from 
the principal country or from the metropolis. 

PRO-VIN-CI-AL'L-TY, n. Peculiarity of language in a 

rovince. Warton. 

-PRO-VINICIATE, vr. t. To convert into a province. 

PRO-VINE/, v. §. (Fr. provigner.] To lay a stock or branch 
of a vine in the ground for propagation. 

PROVING, ppr. Trying; ascertaining; evincing ; expe- 
tiencing. 

PRO.VI-SION, nw. [Fr.; L. provisio.] 1. The act of pro- 
viding or making previous preparation. 2. Things 
provided, preparation; measures taken beforehand, 
either for security, defense or attack, or for the supply of 


1. To pro- 
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wants. 3. Btares provided; stock. 4. Vietuals; food 
pe sander , all manner of eatables for man and beast. 5 
revious supulation ; terms or agreement made, or meas- 
ures taken, tor a future exigency. 
PRO VI'SION, r, & ‘To supply with vietmals or food. 
PRO-VI-SION-AL, a. [Fr. provisionnel.] Provided for 
present need or for the occasion ; tempurarily established ; 


ae ete 

PRU-VI'SIUON-AL-LY, ado. By way of provision ; tempo- 
rarily ; for the present exigency. re. 

PRO-VI'SION-A-RY, @. Provisional; provided for the 
occasion ; not permanent. Burke. 

PRU-VISO, x. [L. provisus.] An article or clause in 
any statule, agreement, cc ntract, t or other writing, 
by which acouditiun is intsuduced ; a conditional stipula- 
tion. 

PRU-VI'SOR, rn. (Fr. proviseur.] 1. In church affairs, a 
person uppointed by the pope to a benefice beture the 
death of the incumbent, and to the prejudice of the right- 
ful patron. 2. ‘lhe purveyor, steward or treasurer of a 
religious house, 

PRO-VI'Su KY, a. 1. Making temporary provision ; tem 
porary. 2. Containing a proviso ur condition ; conditional, 

PROV-O-CA TION, ne [Fro3 L. provocatio.} 1. Any 
thing that excites anzver ; the cause of resentment. 1 Ainys 
xxi. 2. The act of exciting anger. 3. An appeal to a 
courtor judge ; (vdx.] 4. Incitement; [vds.) 

PRO-VOCA-TIVE, a. Exciting; stimulating; tending to 
awaken or incite appetite or passion. 

PRO-VOCA-TIVE, x. Any thing that tends to excite ap- 
petite or pass.on , a stimulant. 

PRO-VOCA-TIVE-NLSS, a. The quality of being pruvo- 
cative or stimulating. 

ane SOEs 1U-Ri, a. (Fr. provocatoire.] A challenge 

‘vtarace. 

PRO-VOK A-BLE, a, That may be provoked. Rawlins. 

PRU-VOKL’, et. [L. provoco; Fr. prucuguer; It. provo- 
care; Sp. pr: rocar.) |. ‘To call into action ; to arouse ; to 
excite. 2. To make angry ; to offend ; to incense ; to en- 
rage. 3. Toexcitle; tw cause. 4. To excite; to stimu- 
Inte ; to increase. 5. Tu challenge. 6. To move; to in- 
cite; to stir up; toinduce by motives. Rum. x. 7. To 
incite ; ly rouse. 

t PRO-VOKE’, r.t. To appeal. Dryden. 

PRO-VOK‘ED, (pro-vokt pp. Excited; roused; incited ; 
made angry ; incensed. 

PRO-VOK:ER,». 1. One that excites anger or other pas- 
sion; one that excites war or sedition. 2. That which 
excites, causes or promotes. Shak. 

PRO-VOK‘ING, ppr. 1. Exciting into action ; inciting ; in- 
ducing by motives; making angry. 2 «4. Having the 
power or quality of exciting resentment; tending to 
awaken passion. 

PRO-VOK ING-LY, ado. In such a manner as to excite anger. 

*PRO-VOST , (pro-vo’) a. [Sax. profost, profust; Dan. 
ricer ; G. probst, prepst; Arm. provost.) A person who 

appointed to superintend or preside over something ; 
the chief magistrate of a city or town. 

*PRO'VOST-SHIP, nxn. The office of a provost. Hakewill. 

*PROW, xn. (Fr. prowe ; It. prua and proda; Sp. proa.) 1. 
The forepart of a ship.—2. In scamen’s lomguage, the 
beak or pointed cutwaier of a xebec or galley. 3. The 
name of a particular kind of vessel used in the East 
Indian seas, 

t PROW, a. Valiant. Sperser. 

PROW’'ESS, vn. [ Fr. prouesse ; It. prodezta.] Bravery ; valor ; 
particularly, nulitary bravery , gallantry; intrepidity in 
war: feurlessness of danger. 

fPROW'EST, a. [super!. of prow.] Bravest. Spenser. 

PROWL, tc. t. To rove over. Sidacy. 

PROWL, r. i. 1. To rove or wanden particularly for prey, 
as a wild beast. Ji/cdt,n. 2. Tu rove and plunder ; to prey ; 
to plunder. 

PEOWL, #. A roving for prey ; colloquially, something to 
be seized and devoured. 

PROWL'‘ER, ». One that roves about for prey. Thomson, 

ON res ppr. Wandering about in search of prey or 

lunder. 
OX'I-MAL. See Proistmate. 

PROX'I-MATE, a. [L. prozimus.] Nearest ; next. 

PROX'I-MATE-LY, ade Immediately ; by immediate re- 
lation to or effect on. Bentley. 

t PROX IME, a. Next; iminediately. Wazts. 

PROX-IM'I-TY, nm. [Fr. prozimité; L. prozimitas.| The 
state of being next ; immediate nearness, either in place, 
blood or alliance. Strift. 

PROX’Y, n. [contracted from procuracy.} 1. The agency 
of another who acts as 4 substitute for his principal ,; agen- 
cy of a substitute ; appearsnce of a representative. 
The person who is substituted ur deputed to act for another 
—3, In popular use, an elecuon or day of voting for offi 
cers of government. 

PROX‘Y-SHIP, n. The office or agency of a biden 

t PRUCE, nr. [frum Prussia.) Prussian leather. ‘ 
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PROT E, n. [Pro vrude: D. prevtoch.] A woman of great 
reaerve, coynem, allected siifffiess of Manners and scru- 

teas nicety. Seif?. 

PRO DENCE, a. i br. 3 Le prudentia; It. prudenza j Sp. pru- 
denciu.} Wisdom applied to practice. Prudence implies 
caution in denberating and consulting on the most guita- 
Me means to accomplish valuable purposes, and the exer- 
Cite of reread in discerning and selecting them.  Pru- 
dence ditfers from misdem in this, that prudence implies 
more caution and reserve than wisdom, or is exercised 
More in foreseeing and avoiding evil, than in devising 
and executing that which is goud. It ia sometimes mere 
caahien oF circumaspection, 

PRC DENT, a. 1. Cautious ; ch cumspect ; practically wise ; 
carefn) of the consequeneen of enterprises measures or 


actions ; cautious not to act when the end is of doubtful 


ulility, or probably impracticable. 92. Dictated or directed 
by prudence. 3. Foreseeing by instinct. 4. Frugal; 
economical. 5, Wise ; intelligent. 

PRU-DEN-TIAL, a. 1. Proceeding from prodence ; dictated 
or preacribed by prudence. 2. Superintending the dis- 
crecionaty concerns of a society. Wo Exagland. 

PPRU-DEN-TIALEL-TY,». The quality of being praden- 
tial ; eligibilit , on principles of pridence. Brown. 

PRU-DENTIA LY, adv. In conformity with prudence ; 
prudently. South. 

PRU-DEN TIALS, x. plu. 1. Maxims of prudence or prac- 
tical wisdom. 2. The subordinate discretionary concerns 
and economy of @ company, society or corporation. NW. 
Fingland,. 

PRO'DENT-LY, adv. 1. With prudence ; with due caution 
or circumspection ; discreetly ; wisely. 2. With frugality ; 
economically, 

PRO'DER-Y, 2. Affected scrupalousness ; excessive nicety 
in conduct ; stiffness ; affected reserve or gravity ; coyness. 

PRO DISH, a. [from prude.} Affectedly grave; very for- 
mal, precise or reserved. Garrick. 

PRONE. v. t. 1. To lop or cut off the superfluous branches 
of trevs, to make them bear better fruit or grow bigher, or 
to mre them amore handsome and regular appearance. 
‘« To clear from any thing superfluous ; to dress ; to trim. 

PRONKE, 0. i. To dress; to prink ; a ludicrous word. 

PRONE, a. (Fr. prune; It., Sp. pruna ; L. prunum.] A 
stun, or a dried plum. Bacon. 

PRONED, pp. 1. Divested of superfluous branches ; trim- 
med. 2. Cleared of what is unsuitable or supertluous. 

PRO NEL, a. A plant. Arasicorta. 

PRU-NELLO, 2. A kind of stuff of which clergymen’s 
owns are made. Pape. 

U-nEL/LO, a. [Fr. prunelle.) A kind of plum. 

PRON'ER, n. One that prunes trees or removes what is 
superfluous. 

PRU-NIF ER-OUS, a. [L. prunum and fero.] Bearing plums. 

PRON'ING, ppr. Lopping off superfluous branches ; trim- 
ining ; clearing of what is supertinous. 

PRON ING, a. In gardeneng and agriculture, the topping off 
the superfluous branches of trees, either for improving the 
trees or their fruit. 

PRON'ING-HOOK {™ An instrument used in pruning 

PRONING-KS{FE, trees. Dryden. 

PRU 'RI-ENCE, |x». [L. pruriens.}) An itching, longing 

PRO RI-EN-CY, desire or appetite for any thing. Sicift. 

PRO'RI-ENT, a. {tehing ; uneasy with desire. Warton, 

PRU-RIG‘I-NOUS, «a. [L. pruriginosus.}) Tending to an 
itch. Greenhill. 

PRU-RIGO, nA. [L.] Itch. Gregory. 

PROS'S1 AN, (pra’shan) a. [from Prussia.) Pertaining to 
Pruswia.— Prussian blue, a combination of iron with fer- 
rocyanic acid. 

PROS'SIATE, n. Aaalt formed by the union of the pruasic 
acid, or coloring matter of prussian blue, with a salifiable 


PROS'SIE, a. The prusac acid is a compound of kyanogen 
or cyanogen, prnssic gas and hydrogen, and hence called 
hydrocyanic acid. 

, v.t. To peep narrowly ; to Inspect closely ; to at- 
tempt to discover something with scrutinizing curiosity, 
whether impertinently or not. 

PRY, x. Narrow inspection ; impertinent peeping. Smart. 

PRY, vr. t. To raise or attempt to raise with a lever. This 
is the common popular pronunciation of prize, in America. 
The lever used is also called a pry. 

PRY ING, ppr. (Inspecting closely ; looking into with curi- 


osity. 
PEY'ING-LY, ode. With close inspection or impertinent 
curiosity. 
PRY TANF n. [Gr. wavrans.] In ancient Greece, a 
PRYT’A-N 18, president of the senate of five hundred. 
[Zt is tu be noted that, in words beginning with Ps and Pt, the 
letter p has no sound.) 

PBXL?{ (sim) vn. [L. psalmue.} A sacred song or hymns 
& song com on a divine gubject and in praise of God 
PSALM IST, a. 1. A writer or composer of sacred songs ; a 

title particularly applied to David and the other authors 


om. 


Of. the Scripturat peatms.—2. (n the churca of Reme, a 
clerk reer or leader of music in the ciuwseb 


. ms T-€ 
eae es ie * a. Relating te psalmody A urtun 


PRAL/MO-DIB', 2, One who sings holy songs. Hanemend.. 
PSAL MO-DY, x. The act, practice or art of singing sacred 


sOngR. 

PSAL-MOG'RA-PHER, n. A writer of psalms or divme 

PSAL-MOG'KA-PHIST, songs and hymna. 

PSAL-MOG'RA-PHY, wn. [Gr. Wadpos and yeagw.}] The 
a or practice of writing pealmsor sacred songs and 

ymne. 

PRAL‘TER,». (L. peulteriwm: It, Sp. salterio.} 1. The 
book of Psalms ; often applied to a book containing the 
Psalms separately printed.—2. In Rumish countnes, @ 
farge chaplet or rosary, consisting of a hundred and hity 
beads, according tu the number of the psalms. 

PSAL-TER-Y, n. re Yurrnpiov.] An instrument of mu- 
sic used by the ebrews, the form of which i» not now 
known, 

PRAM MITE, n. (Gr. Yappos.) A species of micaceous 
sandstone. Brong mart. 

PSEO DO, (Gr, Wevdos, false.) A prefix signifying false, 
counterfeit or spurious, 

PSEC DO-A-PUS'TLE, x. A false apostle ; one who falsely 
pretends to be an apustie. 

PSEQ'DO-CHINA, x. ‘The faise China root, a plant of the 
genus smilaz, found in America, Bucyc. 

PSEC DO-GA-LION Ay a. False galena or black jack. 

PSEC: DO-GRAPH a. (Gr. evdos and -] Fale 

PSEU-DOG-RA-PHY, { cunt ig cae 

pire mn. (Gr. Yevdodoyia.] Falashood of 
speech. 

PSEC'DO-ME-TAL'LI€, @. Pseudo-metallic lustre ie that 
which is perceptible only when held towards the ligbt. 

PREU-DO-MORPH OUR, a. [pseado, and Gr. Poppe-; Nat 
having the true form. 

PSEC DO-TTNE-A, n. In natural history, the name of a 
remarkable epeciew of insect or larva, resembling a moth 
PSEO DO-VOL-CANIE, a. Pertaining tu or produced by a 

pseudo-volcano, Cleaveland. 

PSECDO-VOL-€4'NO, nn. A voleano that emits emoke 
and sometimes fiame, but no lava; aleo a burning mine of 


coal, 

a hd exclam. Af expression of contempt, disdain of 

isilke, 

EEO NS: a. [Gr.) The name of two inside museies of the 
oins. 

PRORA, x. Nae The itch. 

PSY-€110-LOG TE a, Pertaining to u treating on the 

PSY-€HO-LOG/LEAL, soul, or to the study of the sout 
of man. Literary Mug. 

PSP-CHOL'O-GY, n. [Gr Yvyn and doyes.} A discourse 
or treatise on the human soul; the rine of the nature 
and properties of the soul. Cumpbell. 

PST-CHOM- A-CHY, 2. A conflict of the soul with the 


body. 

PRTEHO-MAN-CY, ». Divination by consulting the souls 
of the dead. 

PrARMI-GAN, 2. A fow! of the genus tetrao. 

*PTIS AN, (tiz/an) re. (LL. (mad A decoction of bariey 
with other ingredients. Arbuthnot. 

PTOL-F-MA‘I€, a. [from Ptolemy.) Pertaining to ° 
The Prolemaic system, in astronomy, ia that maintained by 
Ptolemy, who supposed the earth to be fized in the ewntre 
of the universe, 

PT Y'A-LISM, n. (Gr, wrvadcopos.)] In medicine, saftvation ; 
an unnatural or copious flow of saliva. Core. 

PT YS'MA-GOGUE, a. [Gr. nrvcya and ayw.] A medicine 
that promotes discharges of saliva. Dict. 

PUB-RLE, a. Full; fat. Grose. 

POBER-TY, a. [L. pubertas.) The age at which persons 
are capable of procreating and bearing children. 

POC RES, n. (I..} In toteny, the hairiness of plants; @ 
downy or villous substance which grows on plants; pe- 
beseence, .Mertyn. 

PU-BES CENCE, n. [L. pubescens.] 1. The state of a youth 
who has arrived at puberty; or the state of puberty. 
Brown.—2. In botany, hairiness ; shagginess ; the hairy o¢ 
downy substance on plants. 

PU-BES CENT, a. 1. Arriving at puberty. Brows.—2 In 
botany, covered with pubescence. 

PUBILIE, a. [L. publicus; Sp. publico; It. pubblico; Pr. 
publique.) 1. Pertaining to a nation, state or community 3 
extending to a whole people. 2. Common to many ; car 
rent or circulated among peuple of all classes ; general. 
3. Open; notorious; exposed to all persana without re- 
striction. 4. Regarding the community ; directed to the 
interest of a nation, state or community. 5. Open foe 
general entertainment. 6. Open to common use. 7. Fm 
general, public expresses something common to mankind 
at large, to @ nation, state, city or town, and is opposed 
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to private.—Pubiic law is often synonymous with the 
lar of nations. 

(UB LIC, n. The general body of mankind of of a nation, 
state or community ; the peuple, indefinitely. —fa pulle, 
in open view ; before the people at large ; not in private. 

PUB LIE-HOUSE, n. A house of entertainment. 

PUBILI-CAN, n. (L. pudacanus.) 1. A collector of toll or 
tribute. 2. The eeper of a public house , an inn keeper. 

PUB LI-E€A ‘TION, w. [L. publicatw.}] 1. The act of pub- 
lishing or offering to public notice ; notification toa people 
at large, either by words, writing or printing ; pruclama- 
tion; divulgation promulgation. 2 The act uf offering 
a book or writing ty the public by sale or by gratuitous 
distribution, 3. A work printed rad publissed; any 
puupliet or book otfered for sale or lo public notice. 

th BLIC-HEART LD, « Public-spinted. Clirerdun, 

PUBILI-CIST, x. A writer on the laws of nature and na- 
tions 5 one who treats of the nights of nations, Avent. 

PUB-LICIL-TY, rn. (Fr. publacite| ‘Lhe state of being public 
or open to the knowledge of a community ; retoriely. 

PUB LI€-LY, ade. 1. Openly; with expusure to popular 
view or notices; without concealment 2 In the name 
of the community. 

PUB LI€-MIND-E.D, a. Disposed to promote the public in- 
terest. (Little genet 

PUB LI€—-MIND- ED-NESS, n. A disposition to promote the 
public weal or advantage. [ Little used.) South, 

PUB LI€-NESS, x. 1. ‘The state of being public, or open 
to the view or notice of people. at Jase. 2. Sine of be- 

longing to the community. 

PL Lic-SPIR IT_ED, a. 1. Having or exercising a dis- 
perition to advance the interest of the community ; dis- 

d to make private sacrilices for the public good. 2. 
Yictated by a regard to public good. 

PUB LI€-SPIR-UT-ED-NESS, x. A disposition to advance 
the public good, or a willingness to make sacrifices of 
private interest to promote the common weal. 

PLBLISH, v.¢t. [Fr. publuer ; Sp. puhlicar ; It. pubblicare ; 
L. perixe-| 1. To discover or make known to mankind 
or to people in general what before was private or un- 
known ; to divulge, as a private transaction ; to promul- 

te or proclaim, a8 a law oredict. 2. ‘Tu send a book 
into the world ; or to sell or offer for sale a book, map or 
print. 3. To utter; to put off or into circulation. acre 
of Mass. 4. To make known by posting, or by reading 
in a church. 

PUR LISHED, pp. Made known to the community ; di- 
vulged ; promulgated , proclaimed. 

PUB'LISH-ER, x. 1. One who makes known what was 
before private or unknown; oue that divulges, pronmul- 
gates or proclaims. 2, One who sends a bouk or writing 
into the world for common use ; one that offers a book, 
jeunphilet, &c., for sile. & One who ullers, passes or 
puts into circulation a counterfeit paper. 

PUB LISH-ING, pyr. Making known, divulging , promul- 
gating ; proclaiming ; selling ur offering pablicly fur sale ; 
uttering. A 

PUB LISH-MENT, n. In popular usuge in Now Kagland, a 
notice of intended marriage. 

PUC-EOON), x. A plint, a species of sangu.-uria; the 
blood -root. Fam. of Plants. 

PUCE, a. Of a dark brown color. Qu. 

PC CEL-AGE, x. [Fr.] A state of virginity. [Little used.) 
Robinson. 

PO'CE-BON, a. [Fr.] The name of a tribe of small insects ; 
the apkis, vine-fretter, or plant-louse. 

PUEK, an. [Ice., Sw. puke ; Scout. puck.] A demon ; a mis- 
chievous spirit. Shak. 

PUEK’-BALL, or PU@CK-FIST, x. [from puck.) A kind 
of mushroom full of dust. Dict. 

PUECK‘ER, vo. ¢. (Sp. buche.] To gather into small folds or 
wrinkles ; to contract into ridges and furrows ; to corru- 

ale. 

PUCKER, n. A fold or wrinkle, or a collection of folds. 

PUCK ERED, pp. Gathered in folds; wrinkled. 

PUCK ER-ING, ppr. Wrinkling. 

PUD'DER, x. [this is suppored to be the same as pother.) 
A tormult ; a confused nuise ; a bustle. [Vulgar.) Socke. 

PUD DER, ov. i. To make a tumult or bastle. Niche! 

PUD DER, v.t. To perples ; to embarrass; to confuse; 
rulgarly, to bother. Locke, 

PLD DING, a. [W. poten: Fr. houdin : G., Dan. pudding . 
Mw. puding.| 1. A species of food of 4 soft ur moderntely 
hard consistence, variously made, but usually a coni- 
pound of flour, or meal of maize, with milk and eggs, 
sometimes enriched with raisins and called plum-puddng. 
2. An intestine. Shak. 3. An intestine stuffed with 
meat, &c. pow called a sausage. 4. Praverbully, food 
or victuals. 

PUD DING, or P[JDDEN-ING, a. La seamean’e lunwuage, 
a thick wreath or circle of cordage, tapering from the 
middle towards the ends, and fastened about the niast 
below the trusses, to prevent the yards from falling down 
when the ropes sustaining them are shot away. 


Gad 


PUG 


PUD DING-GRASB, a. A plant of the genus mentha 

Pl.) DING-GROSS, 2. A plant. Qu, Juodnson 

PLD DING-PTE, a A paint With meat baked in it. 

PLUDING PIPE-TREE, a. A plant of the genus cassia, 

PLD DING-SLEEVE, 2. A sieeve of the full dress clerical 
gown. Siryt. 

Pl; D DING-s TONE, n. Conglomerate ; a coarse sandstone 
composed of silicious pebbles, tint, é&s. united by a ceur 
ent. Cleareland. 

PUD DING-TIME, a. 1. The time of dinner, pudding be.- 
ing formerly the first dish set on the table, or rather first 
eaten. 2 The nick of time ; critical time. 

PUD'DLE, x. [Ir. boidhlia ; G. pfttze.) A small stand of 
dirty water; a muddy plush. dddson. 

PUD'DLE, v.t. 1. To make foul or muddy ; to pollute 
with dirt; to mix dirt ond water. 2. To make thick or 
close. 

PUIYDLE, vo. 8. To make a dirty stir. Junius. 

PUDISLED, pp. Made muddy or foul. 

PUD DLING, ppr. Making muddy or dirty. 

PUDDLY, a. Muddy ; foul; dirty. Carew. 

PUD DOCK, or PUK'ROCK, n. [for paddock, or parrock.1 
A small inclosure. [ Prorneial in England. 

PT DENCY, vn. [L pudens.] Modesty ; shamefacednes- 
Shuk, 

PU-DEN-DA, n. pla. [L.] The parts of generation. 

PT'IDIE, _. [L. pudicus.] Pertaining to the parts which 

PC DI-CAL modesty requires to be concealed. 

PU-DICI-TY, a. (Br. pudicité; L. pudicitia.] Modesty ; 
chastity. doewell. 

PCL-FEL-LOW. See Prw-rsciow. 

PU E-RILE, a. [Fr.; L. pueriie.] Bovish: childish ; tri- 
Hing ; as, a puerde amusement. Pope 

PU-E-RILA-TY, ve. (Fr. paecruué; L. puertitas.) 1. Chikd- 
ishness ; boyishness . the manners or actions of a boy ; 
that which 1s triflung.—2. In discourse, a Uhuught or ex- 

ression which is fat, insipid or childish. 

PU-ER'PE-RAL, a. [L. puerpera.] Pertaining to child- 
birth; as, a puerperal fever. 

PU-tR PE-ROUS, a. [L. pwerperus.}] Bearing children; 
lying in. 

UTE. See Pawer. 

PULF, n. (D. pos: G., Dan. puff.) 1. A sudden and single 
emission of breath from the mouth; a quick forcible blast 
a whiff, 2. A sudden and short blast of wind. J. A 
fungous ball filled with dust. 4. Any thing light and 
porous, or something swelled and light. 5. A substance 
of leose texture, used to sprinkle powder on the bair. 6. 
A tumid or exagg statement or commendation. 


Cthher. 

PUFF, o. i. ie puffer; D. poffen.}] 1. To drive air from 
the mouth a single and quick blast. 2. T'o swell the 
checks with air. 3. To blow, as an expression of scorn of 
coutempt. 4. To breathe with vehemence, as after viv- 
Jeut exertion. 5. ‘i've do or move with burry, agitation 
and a tumid, bustling appearance. 6. To swell with air; 
to dilaw or inflate. 

PUFF, v.¢t. 1. To drive with a blast of wind or air. 2. To 
aswell; to inflate; to dilate with air. 3. To swell; to 
intlate ; to blow up. 4. To drive with a blast in scorn or 
contempt. 5S. To praise with exaggeration. 

PUFF'-BALL, a. A fungus or mushroom full of dust. 

PUFFED, pp. Driven out suddenly, as air or breath ; Dlown 
up; ee ed with air; intlated with vanity or pride; 

raised. 

PUFF'ER, a. One that puffs; one that praises with nomy 
commendation. 

PUFF'IN, rv. 1. A water-fowl of the genus alca or ank. 2. 
A kind of fish. 3. A kind of fungus with duat; a fuzzbal 

PUFF-IN-AP-PLE, an. A sort of apple so called. 

PUFF UI-NESS, x. State or quality of being turgid. 

PUFFING, ppr. Driving out the breath with a single, sad- 
den blast ; inflating ; praising pompously. 

PUFF ING-LY, adc. 1. Tumidly ; with swell, 2 With 
vehement breathing or shortness of brenth. 

PUFF Y, a. 1. Swelled with air or any soft matter; tumid: 
with a soft substance. 2. Tumid; turgid ; bombastic. 
PUG, n. [Sax., Sw. mya; Dan. piye.) The naine given w& 
a little animal treated with familiarity, as a monkey, or 

a little dog. 

t PUG GERED, for puckered. More 

PUGH, exclam. A word used in contempt or disdain. 

PU'GIL, ». (It. pugillos Fr. pugile: V.. pusiium.) Ar 
much as is taken up between the thumb and two tiret 
fingers. Bacon. 

PO GIL-IfM, n. [L., Sp. pugil | The practice of bowing or 
fighting with the fist. 

PO GIL-IST, ». A boxer; one who fights with his fists. 

PU-GIL-ISTI€, a. Pertaining wo boxing or fig: tng with 
the fist. 

PUG-NA‘CIOUR, a. [L. pugnaz.) Disposed to fight; in 
clined te fighting; Quarrelsome ; fightng. More. 

PUG-NAC ITY. 2». Inclimation to fight ; quarreleomenass - 
[Lutle used.j Bacon. . 
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POIS/NE, . pd/ny) a (Fr. puis and né.) 1. In law, younger 
or inf se ne F Ater in date ; [obs.] Hale. 

* PO'IS-SANCE, n. [Fr.] Power ; strength ; might ; force. 
Milton. 

® rT IS-SANT, a. Powerful; strong; mighty ; forcible. 
AMfulton. 

* PO'IS-SANT-LY, adv. Powerfully ; with great strength. 


PUKE, 0. i. pet. P2; L. vacuo.] To vomit ; to eject from 

the stomach. Siak. 

PUKE, x. A vomit; a medicine which excites vomiting. 

PUKE, a. Ofa color between black and russet. Shak. 

PUKED; pp. Vomited. 

PCK'‘ER, a. A medicine causing vomiting. 

POKING, ppr. ne 

PUL-CHRI-I'UDE, x. (L. pulehritudo.] 1, Beauty; hand- 
someniss ; grace; comeliness ; that quality of form which 
pleases the eye. 2. Moral beauty ; those qualities of the 

mind which good men love and approve. 

PULE, v.2. (Fr. piauler.] 1. To ery like a chicken. 2. 
To whine; tocry asa complaining child ; to whimper. 

PO'LIE, n. A plant. Ainsicorth. 

t PO'LIL-EOSE, ) a. i pulicosus.) Abounding with fleas. 

fe eae tcl. 

LING, ppr. Crying like a chicken ; whining. 
PCLIING, n. A cry, as of a chicken ; 8 whining. 
PCIAING-LY, adv. With whining or compluint. 
PO'LI-\iu, a. A plant. Ainsirurth. 

PULK nA, a. A Laplander’s traveling sled or sicigh. 

PULL, v. ¢. (Sax. pullan.) 1. To draw ; to draw towards 
one, or to make an effort to draw. Pull differs from drai ; 
we use dra:c when motion follows the effort, and pull is 
used in the same sense; but we may alsv pull forever 
Without drawing or moving the thing. This distinction 
may not be universal. Pull is opposed to push. 2. To 
pluck ; to gather by drawing or forcing off or out. 3. To 
tear ; to rend ; but in chis sense followed by some qualify- 
ing word or phrase, 

To pull down. 1. ‘Yo demolivh or to take in pieces by separ- 
ating the parts. 2. To demolish ; to subvert; to destroy. 
3. To bring down ; to degrade ; to humble. 7'o pull off, 
to separate by pauing 3 to pluck ; also, to take off without 
force.— To pull out, to draw out j to extract.— 7 o pull up, 
to pluck up ; to tear up by the roots ; hence, to extirpate ; 
to eradicate ; to destroy. 

PIJLL, x. 1. The act of pulling or drawing with force 3 an 
effort to move by drawir.g towards one. 2. A contest ; a 
struggie. 3. Pluck; violence suffered. 

PILL BACK, vn. ‘That which keeps back, or restrains from 


PULP'Y, a. Like pulp; soft ; fleshy ; succuient. 

PULS‘ATE, v.t. [L. puisatus.} Vo beat or throb. 

PULS'A-TILE, a. [L. pulsatilis.) That is or may be struck 
ur beaten ; played by beating. Mus. Dict, 

PUL-SA TION, xn. [L. pulsatw.] 1. ‘The beating or throd- 
bing of the heart or of an artery, in the Process of carrying 


PULSE, (pule) x. [L. pulsus; Fr. pouls.) 1. In animale, 
the beating or throbbing of the heart and arteries ; more 
particularly, the sudden dilatation of an artery, caused by 
the projectile force of the blood, which is perceptible to 
the touch. 2. The stroke with which a medium is af- 


seeds ; as beans, peas, &c. Dryden, 
PUL-SIFNE€, a. (pulse, and L. facio.] Exciting the pulse ; 


PUL‘TISE, n. (L. pultis.] A poultice. Burton. 

PUL'VER-A-BLE, a. [L. lvix.] That may be reduced to 
fine powder ; capable of being pulverized. 

eg UR-ATE, v. t. To beat or reduce to powder or dust. 

-UL/VER-[) 

PUL/VER-INE n. Ashes of barilla 

PUL-VER-I-ZX'TION, x. [from pulverize.} The act of re 
ducing to dust or powder. 

PUL/VER-IZE, 0. t. [It. polverizzare; Fr. pulveriser.) To 
reduce to fine powder, as by beating, grinding, &c. 

PUL/VER-IZED, pp. Reduced to fine powder. 

PUL/VER-IZ-ING, ppr. Reducing to fine powder. 

PUL/VER-OUS, a. Consisting of dust or powder; lke 


pow er 
PUL-VER'U-LENCE, n. Dustinees ; abundance of dust or 


powder. 

PUL-VER'U-LENT, a. 1. Dusty ; cunsisting of fine pow- 
der; powdery. 2. Addict-d to lying and rolling in the 
dust, as fowls, 

VIL, n. A sweet-scented Lethe la u.) Gay. 

t PULVIL, ». ¢. To sprinkle with a perfumed powder. 

PO'MA, n. A rapacious quadruped of America. 

* PUMACE, n. [L. pumez; D. puimetren, ] A substance 
frequently ejected trom volcanoes, of various colors, gray 
white, reddish-brown or black 3 hard, rough and poruus 
specifically lighter than water, and resembling slag 
produced in an iron furnace. 

* PUMICE-STONE, x. The same a8 pumice. 

PU-MICEOUS, a. Pertaining to pumice ; consisting of 
pumice or resembling it. 

PUMP a TRC. idsbabal pax ae 

PUMP, n. r. pompe ; D. pomp: » pompe.) I. y- 
draulie engine for raising water. 2. A aioe wal aii 
Bole. Swi 


PUMP, et To work a pump ; to raise water with a pump. 


PuLLET: nm. One that pulls. Shak. 


LUET, n. [Fr. poulet ; It. pollo; L. pullus.) A young 
en or female of the gallinaceous kind of fowls. 
PYLUEY, n.; plu. Pucceys. (Fr. pouke; Sp. polla ; L. 
polux.) A amall wheel turning ona pin in a blocs, with a 
furrow or groove in which runs the rope that turns it, 


arrears ppr. Drawing; making an effort to draw ; 
ucking, 
L'LU-LATE, v. i. [L. lulo.] To germinate ; to oud. 
PUL-LU-LA‘TION, n. germinating or budding; the 
first shooting of a bud. More. 


PUL'MO-NA-RY, a. [L. pulmonarinus.) Pertaining to the 


: PUMP, r.t. 1. To raise with a Pump. 2. To draw out by 
Tate ; affecting the Jungs. artful interrogatories. 3. To examine by artful questions 
PUL’MO-NA-RY, x. [L. pulmonaria.] A plant, lungwort. 


for the pu of drawing out secrets. 

PUMP!-ROLTS, x. Two pieces of iron, one used to fasten 
the pump-spear to the brake, the other asa fulcrum for 
the brake to work yee 

PUMP BRAKE, x. The arm or handle of a pump. 

PUMP:-DALE, rn. A long wooden tube, used to convey the 
Water from a chain-pump across the ship and through the 

id 


PUI-MONIE, a. (Fr. pulmonique.] Pertaining to the lungs; 
gs. 


PUL-MON‘I€, n. 1. A medicine for diseases of the lungs. 
2. One affected by a disease of the lungs. Arbuthnot. 

PULP, n. (Fr. pudpe; L. pulpa.) 1. A soft mass. 2, The 
soft substance within a bone; marrow. 3. The soft, 
gacculent part of fruit. 4. The aril or exterior covering 
of a coffee-berry. 

PULP, v.t. To deprive of the pulp or integument, as the 
coffee-berry. 

PUL/PIT, ». [L. pulpitum ; It., Sp. pulpito; Fr. pupitre.} 
1. An elevated place or inclosed stage in a church, in 
which the preacher stands, It is called, also, a desk.—9, 
In the Roman theatre, the pulpitum was the place where 
the players performed their parts, lower than the scena, 
and higher than the orchestra. 3. A movable desk, from 
which disputants pronounced their dissertations, and au- 
thors recited their works. 

PUL 'P!IT-EL‘O-QUENCE, or PIJL‘PIT-OR'‘A-TO-RY, n. 
Eloquence or oratary in clivering sermons. 

PUJL-PIT'1-€AL-LY, in Chesterfield, is not an authorized 
word. 

BUR oon x. An eloquent preucher. 

PULP‘OUS, a. Consisting of pulp or resembling Ms; soft 


side. 
PUMPER, 2. pee or the instrument that pumps. 
PUMPI-GEAR, n. The materials for fitting and repairing 


umpes. 

PUMP HOOD, n. A semi-cylindrical frame of wood, cov- 
ering the upper wheel of a chain-pump. 

PUMP'ION, x. (D. pompoen ; Sw. pomp.) A plant and itr 
fruit, of the genus cucuriita, 

PUMPKIN, n. A pompion. [ This is the common crthogra 

hy of the word in the Umite States. ] 

PUMP-SPRAR, x. The bar to which the upper box of a 
um; is fsstened, and which is attached to the brake or 
andle. Mar. Dict. 

PUN, n. [qu. W. pur.} An expression in which a word 
has at once different meanings ; an expreesion in which 
two different applications of & word present an odd oF 
ludicrous idea ; a kind of quibble or equivocation ; 4 jus 


caes of wit. 
like pap. Philips. PUN, vr. : To quibble ; to use the same word at once in 
PULPOUS-NESS, 2. Softness ; the quality of being pulp. different senses. Dryden. 
ous PUN, ». t. To persuade by a pun. Addison. 
een 
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PUNCH, 2. [W. pwne ; Arm. + Pr. poingon ; Bp. 
punzon.) An instrument of iron or steel, used in several 
arts for perforating boles in plates of metal, and so con- 
trived as to cut out a piece. 

PUNCH, an. [Sp. ponche ; G. punsch.] A drink com d of 
water sweetened with sugar, with a mixture of lemun- 
juice and spirit. Sri. 

PUNCH, a. ‘The butifoon or harlequin of a puppet-show. 
See PUNCHINELLO. 

PUNCH, a. 1}. A well-set horse with a short back, thin 
shoulders, broad neck, and well covered with flesh. 2. A 
short, fat fellow. 

PUNCH, o. t. [Sp. punter ; W. pynciaw: L. pungo.} 1. To 
perforate with an iron instrument, either pointed or not. 
—2. In popular usage, to thrust against wilh something 
obtuse. 

PUNCH/BOWL, ». A bowl in which punch is made, or 
from which it ts drank. 

PUNCHED, pp. Perforated with a punch. 

PUNCH-EON, (puncliuns a. [ Fr. potugun.) 1. A sinall piece 
of steel, on the end of which is engraved a figure or letter 
in creux or relevo, with Which tuipressions are stamped 
on metal or other substance ; used in coinage, in forming 
the matrices of types, and in various arts.—2. In carpen- 

"try, a piece of timber placed upright between two posts, 
whose bearing is tuo great, 3. A measure of hyuids, ora 
eask containing usually 120 gallons, 

PUNCH ER, x. 1. One that punches. 2. A punch or per- 
forating instrument. 

PUN+ACHI-NEL/LO, n A punch; a buffoon. Tuller. 

PUNCH ING, ppr. Perforating with a punch; driving 


against. 
PUNCHY, a. Short and thick, or fat. 
PUNerTATE, 7a. [L. pun-tus.) !. Pointed.—2. In dot- 


PUN€@’TA-TED,§ aay, perforated ; full of small holes. 

PUNt TIFORM, a. [L.. punctum, and form.] Having the 
form of a point. Ed. Eacye. 

PUNC-TIL 'O0, (punk-tilyo) ». (Sp. puntilla: It. puntiglio.] 
A nice point’ol exactness in conduct, ceremury or pro- 
ceeding ; particulanty or exactness in forins. .ddoon, 

PUNt-TILLUUS, cpunk-til yus) a. Very nice or exact in 
the forms of behavior, ceremony or mutual intercourse ; 
very exact in the observance of rules prescribed by law or 
custom ; sometimes, exact to excess. Rogers. 

PUNE€-TIL/TOUS-LY, ude. With exactness ur great nicety. 
PUNE-TILALOUS-NESS, nn Exactness im the observance 
of forms or rules ; attentive tu nice points of behavior or 
ceremony. 

PUNE ‘TION, a. [L. punctio.) A puncture. 

PUNE’TO, 2. [Sp., It. punto: L. punctum.] 1. Nice point 
of form or ceremony. 2. The point in fencing. 

PUNE T'U-AL, a. (Fr. ponctuel ; It. puntuale ; Sp. puntual. 
1. Consisting ina point; [/.u.)] 2. Exact; observant o 
nice points ; punctilious, particularly in observing time, 
appointments or promises. 3. Exact. 4. Done at the 
exact time. 

PUNET U-AL-IST, a. One that is very exact in ubserving 
forms and ceremonies. Milton. 

PUNC€CT-U-AL/LTY, x. 1. Nicety ; serupulous exactness. 
2. It is now used chiefly in regard to time. 

PUNE I'U-AL-LY, adr. Nicely ; exactly ; with scrupulous 
regird to time, appointments, promises or rules. 

PUN CT U-AL-NESS, 7». Exactness ; punctuality. Felton. 

PUNCT'U-ATE, c.f. (Fr. penctuer.) To ark with points; 
to designate sentences, clauses or other divisions of a 
writing by points, which mark the proper pauses. 

PUNET-U-A-TED, pp. 1. Pointed. Fourcroy. 2. Having 
the divisions marked with po:nts. 

PUNETU-A-TING, ppr. Marking with points. 

PUNET-U-A'TION, 2. In zramnar, the act or art of point- 
ing a writing or discourse. 

¢ PUNET'U-LATE, r.t. [L. punctulum.] To mark with 
small spots. Woedward, 

PUNET'URE, a. [L. punctura ; It. puntura.] The act of 
perforating with a pointed instrument, or a small hole 
made by it. Rambler. 

PUNET'URE, v.t. To prick ; to pierce with a small, point- 
ed instrument. 

PUNEC'TYU RED, pp. Pricked; pierced with a sharp point. 

PUNET U-RING, ppr. Piercing with 1 sharp point. 

PUNDIT, n. [Persic.] In Mindostan, a learned Bramin ; 
one versed in the Nanscrit language, and in the science, 
laws and religion of that country. 

°° PUN DLE, nx. A short and fat woman. Ainsrorth. 

PUN GAR, a. A fish. Ainsiorth. 

PUN'GEN-CY, n. [L. puncens.] 1. The power of pricking 
or piercing. 2. at quality of a substance which pro- 
duces the sensation of pricking, or affecting the taste like 
minute sharp points ; sharpness ; acridness. 3. Power to 
pierce the mind or excite keen reflections or remorse. 4. 
Acrimoniousness ; keenness. 

PUN GENT, a. [L. pungens.] 1. Pricking; stimulating. 
2. Acrid; affecting the tongue like small, sharp points. 
3. Piercing ; sharp. 4. Acrimonious ; biting. : 
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; toconfound. Cheshire Gloss. 

PO'NIE€, a. [L. Punicus.} Pertaining to the Carthaginians ; 
faith.ess ; treacherous; deceitful ; as, Punic faith. 

PUNIE€, 2. The ancient language of the Carthaginians, of 
which Plautus has left a specimen. Asiat. Res. 

t PC'NICE, a. A wall louse ; a bug. insworth, 

PU-NI'CEOUS, a. [L. puniceus.}] Purple. Dect. 

aaa n. Litdeness ; pettiness ; amallness with fee. 

eness. 

PUN‘ISH, v.¢. [Arm. punigza; Fr. punir, punissant; It 
punire; Sp. fete from pani} Pro pain; to afflict 
with pain, loss or calamity for a crime or fault. 2. To 
chastise. 3, To reward with pain or suffering inflicted 
on the offender. 

PUN'ISH-A-BLE, a. 1. Milde dha punishment. 2. Liable 
to punmehoient; capable of being punished by law «w 
right. 

PUN'ISH-A-BLE-NESS&, n. The quality of deserving «« 
being linble to punisiment, 

PUNISHED, pp. Atilicted with pain or evil as the retribi- 
tion of a crime or offense ; chastised. 

PUN!ISH-ER, x. One that inflicts pain, loss or otber evil 
for a crime or offense. .Wilten. 

PUN‘ISH-ING, ber Afflicting with pain, penalty or suffer 
ing of any kind, as the retribution of a crime or offense. 
PUN ISH-MENT, «a. Any pain or suffering inflicted on a 
person for acrime or offense, by the authority tw which 
the offender is subject, either by the constitution of Grd 

or of civil society. 

PU-NIVTION, x. [Pr.s L. punitio.} Punishment. [L. «.]} 

PO NI-TIVE, a. [It. punitico.] Awarding or inflicting pur- 
ishment ; that punishes. Hammond, 

PU NI-TO-RY, a. Punishing or tending to punishment 

PUNK, x. A prostitute ; a strumpet. Shak. 

PUN NER, n. A punster, whicli see. Steele. 

PUN NING, ppr. Using a word at once in different senses. 

PUN'‘NING, n. The art or practice of using puns. 

PUN STER, ». One that puns or is skilled in punning; a 
quibbler; alow wit. Arbuthnot. 

PUNT, tv. ¢. ‘To play at basset and ombre. Addison. 

PUNT, x. (Sax. punt; L. pons.) A flat-bottomed boat used 
in calking and repairing ships. Mar. Dict. 

PUNT'ER, a. One that plays in basset against the banker 
or dealer. Encyc. 

PC'NY, a. (contracted from Fr. puisné.] 1. Properly, young 
or younger; but in this sense not used. 2. Taiferior ; 

tty , of an under rate ; small and feeble. 

PUNY, xn. A young, inexperienced person ; a novice. South. 

PUP, tc. i. To bring forth whelps or young, as the female of 
the canine species. 

PUP, x. A puppy. 

PC'PA, n. [L. pupa.) In natural history, an insect ip that 
state in which it resembles an infant in swaddiing 
clothea, 

PO PIL, a. [J.. pupilla.] The apple of the eye. 

PO PIL, «1. [Fr. pupitle ; L. pupulus.) 1. A youth or scholar 
of either sex under the care of an instructor or tutor. 
2. A ward ; a youth or person under the care of a guar- 
dian.—3. In the civil law, a boy or girl under the age of 


uberty. 

PUPIL-AGE, n. 1. The state of being a scholar, or under 
the care of an instructor for education and discipline. 
2. Wardship; minority. In this latter sense, the Scuts 
use pujyniarity. Beattie. 

PO PIL-A-RY, a. [Fr. pupillatre ; L. pupillaris.} Pertaining 
to a pupil or ward. Johnson. 

PU-PIV'U-ROUS, a. [ pupa, and L. vore.} Feeding on the 
larvas and crysalids of insects. S. L. Mitchill. 

PUP PET, a. [ Fr. poupée ; L. pupus.) 1. A small image in 
the human form, moved by a wire in a mock drama; a 
wooden tragedian. 2. A doll. 3. A word of contempt 
Shak. 

PUP'PET-MAN, cr PUP’PET-MAS-TER, 2. The master 
of a papeec ani Swift. 

PUP PET-PLAY-ER, nx. One that manages the motions of 
puppets. Hales, 

PUP I’: T-RY, 2. Affectation. Marston. 

PUP PET-SHOW, n. A mock drama performed by wooden 
images moved by wires. Siift. 

PUPPY, «. 1. A whelp; the young progeny of a bitch or 
female of the canine species.—2. Applied to persuns, @ 
name expressing extreme contempt. Addison. 

PUPPY, v.i. To bring forth whelps. 

PUI’PY-ISM, x. J. Extreme meanness. 2. Extreme affec- 
tation. Todd 

PUR, p it. To utter a low, murmuring, continued sound, as 
a cat. 

PUR, c. t. To signify by purring. Gray. 

PUR, a. The low, murmuring, continued sound cf a cat. 

PU-RA‘NA, n. Among the Aindoos, a sacred poem or bouk 
Asiat. Res. 

PU-RAN'IE€, a. Pertaining to the sacred poems of the Hin- 
dons. Asiat. Res. 

PUR'BE€K-STONE, x. A bard sand-stone. Nickcison 
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PUR’BLIND, a. jvaia to be frum pores and blind.) Near- 
sighted or dim-s ghted ; seeing obscurely. SAak. 

PUR BLIND-NESS, 2. Shortness of sight; near-a. ghted- 

ness ; dimness of vision. 

PURCHAS-A-BLE, a. [from pwrchase.] That may be 
cought, purch or obtained for a consideration. 

PUR'CILASE, 0. ¢. (Pr. pourchusser.} 1. In ds primary and 
legal eense, to gain, obtain or acquire ”Y any Ineana, ex- 
cept by descent or hereditary right.—2. In cummon usaue, 
to buy; to obtain property by paying an equivalent in 
money. lt ditfers from barter only in the circumstance, 
that in purchasing, the price or equivalent given or secur- 
ed is money; in dartersng, the equivalent is given mn 
gooda. 3. ’To obtain by an expense of Inbor, danger or 
other sacrifice. 4. To expiite or recompense by a fine or 
forfeit. 5. To sue out or procure, as a writ. 

PUR CHASE, 0. i. In seamen’s /anguage, es draw in. 

PURCHASE, an. [Norm., Fr. peurchas, or purchas.} 1. In 
lai, the act of obtaining or acquiring the title to lands 
and tenements by money, deed, gut or any means, ex- 
cept by descent, the acquisition of lands and tenements 
by aman's own act or agreement.—2. In dai, the suing 
out and obtaining a writ.—3. In common usage, the ac- 
quisition of the tithe or property of any thing by rendering 
an equivalent in money. 4. That which is purchased ; 
any thing of which the property is obtained by giving an 
equivalent price in money. 5. That which is obtuned by 
labor, ‘langer, art, wc. 6. Fermerty, robbery, and the 
thing stolen. 7. Any mechanical power or force applied 
to the raising or reinoving of heavy bodies. 

PURCHASED, pp. 1. Obtained or acquired by one’s own 
act oragreement. 2. Obtamed by paying an equivalent 
in money. 3. Obtained by labor, danger, art, acc. 

PUR'ICILASE-MON-EY, an. The niwouey paid for any thing 
bought. Berkeley. 

PUR CUAS-ER, «. 1. In Jar, one who acquires or obtains 
by conquest or by deed or gift, or in any manner other 
than by descentor inheritance. 2. One who obtains or ac- 
quires the property of any thing by paying an equivalent 
in money. 

PUR'CHAS-ING, ppr. Buying ; obtaining by one’s own act 
or for a price. 

PURE, a. (L. purus: It., Sp. puro; Fr. pur.] 1. Separate 
from al heterugeneoue or extraneous matter; clear; free 
from mixture. 2. Free from moral defilement , without 
spot; not sullied or tarnished ; incorrupt ; undebased by 
moral turpitude; boly. 3. Genuine; real; true ; incor- 
rupt; unadulterated. 4. Unmixed; separate from any 
other subject or from every thing foreign. 5. Free from 
guilt ; guiltless; innocent. 6. Not vitiated with improper 
or corrupt words or phrases, 7. Disinterested. 8. Chaste. 
3. Free from vice or moral turpitude. Tu. i. 10. Cere- 
monially clean; unpolluted. Ezra vi. 1). Free from any 
thing improper. 2. Mere; absolute ; that and that only ; 
unconnected witb any thing else. 

PURE, r,t. To purify ; to cleanse. Chaucer. 

RE'LY, ude. 1. Ina pure manner ; with an entire sepa- 
ration of heterogeneous or foul matter. Js. i. 2. Without 
any mixture of improper or vicious words or phrases, 3. 
Innocently ; without guilt. 4. Merely ; absolutely ,; with- 
out connection with any thing else; completely ; totally. 

PORE'NESS, 1. 1. Clearness ; an unmixed state ; separation 
or freedom from any heterogeneous or foreign matter, 
2. Freedom froin moral turpitude or guilt. 3. Simplicity ; 
freedom from mixture or composiiion. 4. Freedom from 
Vicious uf improper words, phrases or modes of speech. 

PURE VIL‘LEN-AGE, in the feudal lat, is a tenure of 
lands by uncertain services at the will of the lord. Black- 
stone, 

f PUR'FILE, n. (Fr. puurfilée.] A sort of ancient trimming 
for women’s gowns, made of tinsel and thread, called 
also bobbin work. 

tPUR‘FLE, vr. t. [Fr. pourfler ; It. preflure.] To decorate 
witha wrought or fawered border ; to embroider. WMiston. 

PUR'FLE a. |. A border of embroidered work.—®. In 

PUR FLEW, Acraldry, ermins, peans or firs which 
compose a bordure. 

PURG'A MENT, n. [T.. purgamen.] A cathartic. Bucon. 

PUR-GHITION, vn. [Pr.; UL. purgatio.) 1. The act or oper- 
ation of cleansing or purifying by separating and carrying 
off impurities or whatever is supertluous.—2. In la:r, the 
act of cleansing from a crime, accusation or suspicion of 

uilt. 

RG‘A-TIVE, a. [It. purgativo; Fr. purgatif.} Having 
the power of cleansing ; usually, having the power of 
evacuating the bowels ; cathartic. 

PURG/A-TIVE, n. A medicine that evacuates the bowels ; 

p a Soar A, 

URG-A-TORI- 
PURG-A-TO'RLAN. a. Pertaining to purgatory. Mede. 
PURG'A-TO-RY, a. (L. purgatorius.] Tending to cleanse ; 
cleansing ; expiatury. Burke. 

PURG'A-TO-RY, n. try. wed Ses Among Catholics, a 

suppcsed place or vate aller death, in which the souls of 


DO eae 


rsons are purified, or in which they expiate such if 
enses committed in this Ufe, as do net merit cletoa 
dainnation. 

PURGE, (pur}) 0. t. [L. pwrgo; Fr. purger: &p. purger 
It. ieee) 1. To cleanse or purfy by separating and 
carrying off whatever is impure, heterogeneous, fareign 
or superfluous. 2. To clear trom guilt or moral deule- 
ment. 2. ‘Fo clear fram accusation or the charge of @ 
Crime, as in ordeal. 4. To reinove what is offcimive ; to 
ew EeP away impurities. 5. ‘To clarify ; to defecate ; ua 
Iquors. 

PUKGE, 0.7. 1. To become pure by clarification. 2. To 
have frequent or preternatural evacuations by stooh 

PUKGE, x. A medicine that evacuates the budy by stool; a 
cathartic. Arbuthnot, 

PURGED, pp. Puritied ; cleansed , evacuated. 

PURG ER, n. 1. A person or thing that purges or cleanses. 
2. A cathartic. 

PURGING, ppr. Cleansing ; purifying ; carrying off impu- 
nities or superfluous matter, 

PURGING, a. A diarrhea or dysentery ; preternatural 
evacuation by stool; looseness of bowels. 

PU-RI-FL-CA‘TION, ». (Fr.; L. purvicatio.) 1. The act of 
purifying ; the act or operation of separating and remo- 
ving from any thing that which is beterogeneous or for- 
eign to it.—2, In relimon, the act or operation of cleansing 
ceremonially, by removing any pollution or detilement. 
3. A cleansing from guilt or the pollution of sin ; the ex. 
tinction of sinful desires, appetites and inclinations. 

PU-RIF'I-CA-TIVE, ja. Having power Ww purify ; tend 

PU-KIF'I-CA-TO-RY, ing to cleanse. 

PO'RI-FI-ER, x. That which purifies or cleanses ; a clean- 
ser; a refiner. 

PC'RI-FORM, a. (1. pws, puris and form.] Like pus; ia 
the form of pus. Med. Repvs. 

PORIFY, c. ¢. (Fr. purifier; L. purifco.] 1. To make 
pure or clear; to free from extraneous admixture. 2. ‘To 
free from pollution ceremonially ; to remove whateves 
renders unclean and unfit for sacred services. 3. “I'o free 
from guilt or the defilement of sin. 4. To clear from im 

roprieties or barbarisms. 

PO-'RI-FY, r. i. To grow or become pure or clear. Buract. 

PC'RI-FY-ING, ppr. Removing foreign or heterogeneous 
matter; cleansing from pollution ; fining ; making clear. 

PORI-FE-ING, n. ‘I'he act or operation of making pure, 
or of cleansing from extraneous matter or from polluuen. 

PC'/RIM, n. Among the Jews, the feast of lots, instituted to 
commemorate their deliverance from the machinauuns of 
Haman. ksth ix. 

PC'RIST, n. (Fr. puriste.] One excessively nice in the uss 
of words. Johnson. 

PC'RI-TAN, a. [ftom pure.} A Dissenter from the church 
of England. 

PC'RI-TAN, a. Pertaining to the Puritans, or Dissenters 
from the church of England. Sanderson 

PU-RI-TANUE a. Pertaining to the Puritans or their 

PU-RLTANI-GAL, | doctrines and practice; exact ; 


rigid. 

PU-RI-TAN'I-CAL-LY, adv. After the manner of the Pu- 
ritans. 

PC RI-TAN-I&M, x. The notions or practice of Puritans. 

PU'RI-TAN-IZE, vo. t. To deliver the noticns of Puritans. 

PO'RI-TY, a. (Fr. purité; L. puntas.] 1 Freedom from 
foreign admixture or heterogeneous matter. 2) Cleau- 
ness ; freedom from foulness or dirt. 3. Freedom from 

ult or the defilement of sin; innocence. 4. Chastity ; 
reedom from contamination by illicit sexual convection. 
5. Freedom from any sinister or improper views. 6. Free- 
dom from foreign idioms, from barbarous or imtwoper 
words or phrases. 

PURL, ». [supposed to be contracted from purfe. Qu.} } 
An embroidered and puckered burder. 2. A kind of edg- 
ing for bone-lace. 

PURL, n. A species of matt liquor; ale or beer medicated 
with wormwood or aromatic herbs, JodArsun, 

PURL, a. Two rounds in knitting. 

PURL, v. i. [Sw. porla ; W. freulaw.) 1. To murmur, as & 
small stream flowing among stones or other obstructions 
which occasion a continued series of bruken sounds. 2, 
To flow or run with a murmuring sound. 

PURL, v. t. To decorate with fringe or embroidery. 

PURI, n. A gentle, continued murmur of a sinall steam of 
rippling water. 

PUR'LIEO, (purtu) x. (Fr. , pure, and Liew, place.} A 
border; a limit ; a certain limited extent -+ district. 


PUR'LIN, a. In architecturc, a piece of umber extending 


from end to end of a building or roof, 

PURLISING, ppr. Murmuring or gurgling, as a brook 

PURL‘ING, ». The continued gente murmur of y small 
stream. 

PUR-LOIN!, ot. [Fr. pour and Jotn.} 1. Literally, toa tnke 
or carry away for one’s self: hence, to steal ; to take by 
theft. 2. To take by plagiarism ; to steal from bouks wo 
manuscripts. 
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PUB-LOIN’, v. i. To practice theft. Tie. il. 
PUR-LOLN’ED, (puroind’) pp. Stolen; taken by plagia- 
msm. 


PUR-LOIN‘ER, n. A thief: a plagiary. 

PUR-LOIN‘ING, ppr. Stealing ; committing literary theft. 

PUR-LOIN'ING, a. Theft ; plagiarism. 

PUR'PAR-TY, a. [Fr. pour and purtie.] In law, a share, 
part or portion of an estate, which is aNotted to a cu-par- 
cener by partition. Cowwel. 

PUR'PLE, a. [Fr. pourpre; L. purpureus ; Sp. purpureo ; 
It, porporiae.} 1. ignating a color composed of red and 
blue blended, much admired, and formerly the Roman 
emperors wore robes of this colur.—2. In poetry, red or 
livid; dyed with blood. 

PURPLE, n. 1. A purple color or dress ; hence, imperial 
govern ment inthe Roman empire <. A cardinalate. 

PURTLE, 0. t&. (L. puryaro.] To make purple, or to dye 
of ated color. Multun. 

PUR'PLES, a. plu. Spots of a livid red on the body ; livid 
eruptions which appear in certain malignant diseases ; a 
purple fever. 

PUR’ PLISH, a. Somewhat purple. Boyle. 

PUR'PORT, x. (Fr. pour and porter.) 1. Design or tenden- 
cy. Norris, 2. Meaning ; import. 

PUR'PORT, o. t. 1. To intend ; to intend to show. Bacon. 
2. To mean, to signify. 

PUR‘ PORT-ED, pp. Designed ; intended ; meant. 

PUR PORT-ING, ppr. Designing ; intending ; importi 

PUR’POSE, a. i Fr. propos; Sp., It. propusito.| 1. 
which a person sets befure himself as an object to be 
reached or accoinplishec + the end or aim to which the 
view is directed in any pla measure or exertion. 2. In- 
tention ; design. J7'his scase, kurrcocr, w hardly tu be 
distinguished frum the furmer. 3. ind; effect; conse- 
quence, good ur bad. 4. Lustance; example ; (obs.) 5. 
Conve “sation ; [ubs.J—Of purpose, un purpose, Wilh pre- 
vious design ; with the mind directed to that object. 

PUR POSE, vo. t. To intend ; to design ; to resolve ; to de- 
termine on some eud or object to be accumplished. 

PUR’POSE, v.é. To bave an intention ; to have a design. 
Ps. xvii. To discourse. Spenser. 

PUR’POSED, pp. 1. Intended; desigued. 2. Resolved; 
having eed design or resolution ; applied to persons. 

PUR’/POSE-LESS, a. Having no effect. (L. u.) doll. 

PUR/POSE-LY, ado. By design ; intentionally ; with pre- 
determination. Atterbury. 

PUR'PRES-TURE, a, [Fr. pour and prendre, pris.] In law, 
a nuisance, consisting in an inclusure of or encroachment 
on something that belongs to the public. 

PUR PRISE, n. [Fr. pourpris.] A close or inclosure ; also, 
the whole compass of a manor. Bacoa, 

PCR PU-RATE, a. A compound of purpuric acid and a 
salifiable base. Ure. 

PUR'PURE, a. [n Acraldry, purple, represented in engra- 
ving by dtagonal lines. Fencyr. 

PUR'PU-RIE, a. Purpuric acid is produced by the action 
of nitric acid upon the lithic or uric acid. Dr. Prout. 

PURR, ov. ¢. To murmur asa cat. See Pur. 

PURR, wn. Asea lark, Amsirorth. 

PURRE, x. Ciderkin or perkin. Fineye. 

PUR’RING, ppr. Murmuring as a cat. 

PURSE, (purs) ». [Fr. bourse: It. bursa; D, bers; G. 
b8rse ; Dan. saved }. A small bag in which money is 
contained or carried in the pocket. 2. A sum of money 
offered as the prize of winning in a horae race.—3. In 
Turkey, asum of money, about S222. 4. The public 
coffers ; the treasury.—/ung purse, or heary purse, 
wealth ; riches.—Lurht purse, or emyty pursr, poverty, or 
want of resources.—Srcurd and purse, the military power 
and wealth of a nation. 

PURRF, cv. t. 1. To put in a purse. Ailton. 
tract into folds or wrinkles. Shak. 

PURSE), pp. t. Putin a purse. 2, Contracted into folds or 
wrinkles. 

VURRE/NET, (purs‘net) n. A net, the mouth of which may 
be closed or drawn together like a purse. Wertower. 

PURSE PRIDE, o. Pride of money ; insolence proceeding 
trom the possession of wealth. /fall, 

PURSE PROUD, a. Proud of wealth ; puffed up with the 
pesaession of mouey or riches. j 

PURSER, a. [0 the sary, an officer who has charge of the 
provisions of a ship of war, and attends to their preserva- 
ion and distributinn among the oflicurs and crew. 

PURSTNESS. A mistake for pussiness. Soe Pussy. 

PUR SIVE-NESA ‘The same as parsiness. 

PURS LAIN, a. [It. porceliana.] ,A plant of the geaus 

urtula a. Lee. 

P a LAIN-TREE, «. [L. halémus.) A shrub proper tor 
ledges. 

PUR-S(*A-BLE, a. That may be pursued, followed or pros- 
ecuted. Sherwood. 

fURSO'ANCE, a. 1. A following ; prosecution, process or 
continued exertion to reach or accomplish something. 
2 Consequence. 
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PUB-SO‘ANT, a. [Fr. poursuivant.) Done in consequences 
_ pruccation of any thing ; hence, agreeable, conform- 
able. 

PUR-SOE’, v. t. 
proceed after or in a like direction. 
ceed in, without following another. 3. To follow witha 
view to overtake ; to fullow with haste ; tochase. 4, ‘I'o 
seek ; to use measures to obtain. 5. To prusecute ; to 
continue. 6. To follow as an exainple ; to imitate. 7. To 
endeavor to attain to; to strive to reach or gain. & To 
follow with enmity ; to persecute. 

PURSOF’, v. i. To go on; Ww proceed; to continue; a 
Gallicism. 

PUR-SC’ED, (pur-siide’) pp. Followed ; chased ; prosecuted ; 
continued. 

PUR-SC’ER, x. One that follows ; one that chases ; ona 
that follows in haste with a view to overtake. Siak. 

PUR-SO!ING, ppr. Following; chasing ; hastening after to 
overtake ; prosecuting ; proceeding in; continuing. 

PUR-SOIT', 2. [ Fr. poursute.} 1. ‘Vhe act of following with 
a view to overtake ; a following with haste, either for 
sport or in hostility. 2. A following with a view to reach, 
accomplish or obtain ; endeavor to attain to or gain. 3 
Proceeding ; enurse of business or occupation; continued 
emplvyment with a view to some end. 4. Prosecutiun ; 
continuance of endeavor. . 

PUR'SUL-VANT, (pur'swe-vant) a. [Fr. poursairant.] A 
state messenger; an attendant on the heralds § Spenser. 

PURSY, a corrupt orthography. See Pussy. 

PUR'TE-NANCE, na. [t.. pertinens.) Appurtenance; but 
applied to the pluck of an animal. £2. xii. 

PO RU-LENCE, (a. (LL. purulentus.] The generation of 

PU‘RU-LEN-CY, pus or matter; pus. Arbuthnot. 

PO'/RU-LENT, a. Consisting of pus or matter, partaking 
of the nature of pus. Bacur. 

PUR-VEY’, vo. ¢. [I'r. pourvoir: L. provides.) 1. To pro- 
vide ; to provide with conveniences. 2. ‘I'v procure. 

PUR-VEY, v.t Tu purchase provisions ; to provide. -Wil- 
ton. 

PUR-VEY‘ANCE, a. 1. Procurement of provisions or vict- 
uals. 2. Provision ; victuals provided.—3. In English 
laws, the royal prerogative or right of pre-emption, by 
which the king was authorized to buy provisions and ne- 
cessaries for the use of bis houschold at an apprized 
value. 

PUR-VEY'‘OR, 2. J. One who provides victuals, or whose 
business is to make provision for the table ; a victualer, 
2. An officer who formerly provided or exacted provision 
for the king’s household. Auyland. 3. One who provides 
the means of gratifying lust; a procurer; a pimp, % 
bawd. Dryden. 

PUR'VIEW, (pur'vu) x. (Norm. Fr. powrvea, teu.) J 
Primarily, a Comdition or proviso; [vbs.] 2. The bady of 
@ statute, or that part which begins with “ be i enucted,” 
as distinguished from the preamble. Cuwel.—3. In modern 
usage, the limit or scope of a statute ; the whole extent 
of its intention or provisions. Murskull, 4. Superintend- 
ence. Ramsay. 5. Limit or sphere intended ; scupe ; ex- 
tent. Madison. 

PUS, x. (L..] The white or yellowish matter generated in 
ulcers and wounds in the process of healing. 

PUSH, v. ¢. (Fr. powsser ; 1). puis.) 1. Vo press against 
with force ; to drive or impel by pressure ; or tu endeavor 
to drive by steady pressure, without striking ; opposed 
to draw, 2. To butt, to strike with the end of the horns ; 
to thrust the points of horns against. 3. To press or urge 

forward. 4. ‘To urge ; to drive. 5. To enforce ; to press; 
to drive toa conclusion. 6. ‘Tu importune ; to press with 
solicitation; to tenae.— To push down, to uverthrow by 
pushing or impulse. 

PUstt, coi. t. To make a thrust; as, to push with the 

horns or with a sword. Addison. 2. To make an effort. 
3. ‘To make an autack. 4, ‘To burst out.— 7 push on, to 
drive or urge forward ; to hasten. 

PUSH, mn. ot. A Uhrust with a poimted instrument, or with 
the end ofa thing, 2. Any pressure, impulse or force ap 
plied. 3. An assault or attack. 4. A forcible onset; a 
vigorous effort. 5. Exigence . trlial; extremity. 6. A 
sudden emergence. 7. A litde swelling or pustule; @ 
Wheal; a pimple: an eruption, 

PUSHED, pp. Pressed; urged, driven, 

PUSIPER, a. One that drives furward. 

PUSHING, por. 1d. Pressing; driving; urging forward 
2. a, Pressing forward in business ; enterprising ; driv 
ing ; Vigorous. 

PSIEPIN, 2. A child’s play in which pins are pushed al 
ternately. (7 bstrunge. 

PU-SU.-LA-NIMILTY, na. (Pr. pusillanimité; L. pusilla 
mimilas.) Want of that firmness and strength of mind 
which constitutes courage or fortitude ; weakness of apir 

a J ry 7 * . 

UST LANL MOUS: a. (Fe. pa lew pak Meindl wince 

P ‘ hand Ormmess of mind wine 
}. Destitute of that atrength furtitude ; being of weak 
constitutes courage, bravery and fo ? 
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[}'r. poursutrre.) 1. To follow ; to go or 
2. To take and pro- 


PUT 


vourage ; mean-spirited ; cowardly. 2. Proceeding trom 
weaknews of mind or want of courage ; feeble. 

PU-SIL-LANU-MOUS-LY, ade. With want of courage. 

PU-SIL-LAN/I-MUUS-NESS, n. Pusillanimity ; want of 
courage. 

PU}s3, a. (D. poes: Ir. pus.) 1. The fondling name of a 
cat. 2. The eportsinan’s naine for a hare. 

PUSST.NES=, un. A state of being swelled or bloated ; in- 
flation ; hence, shortness of breath. 

PUS'SY, a, [Fr. peusat.] Properly, inflated; swelled , 
hence, fat, short and thick; and as persons of this 
make labor in respiration, the word is used tor short- 
breathed. 

PUSTU-LATE, cr. ¢. |b. pustulatus.) To form into pustules 
or blisters. Stuchhvuse. 

*PUS TULE, (puad, or pusta)) n. (Fr. pustules L. pectu- 
la.) A punple or wheal, a sali pug or eruption un the 
skin Arbuthnot. 

PlUsTU-LOUS, a. [L. pustulosus.} Full of pustules or 

imples. 

PUT, v.t.; ‘abe nnd pp. put. [D. povten; W. prrtian, and 
prtian.} |. Toset, lay or place. 2. Put is applicable to 
state or condifivu ns well as to place ; as, put him ina condi- 
tion to belp himself. 3. To repose. 4. ‘To push into action. 
5. To apply ; to set lo employment. 6. To throw or intro- 
duce suddenly. 7. To consign to letters. & To oblige ; 
tu require. 9. To incite, to instigate ; to urge by intlu- 
ence. 10. To propose. TL. Toreachtoanother. Hub. ii. 
12. To bring into a state of mind or temper. 13. To offer ; 
to advance. 14. ‘To canse. 

To put about, to turn ; to ehange the course; to gibe ship.— 
To put by. 1. To turn away. to divert. 2. ‘Po thrust 
aside. — To put darn, |, To bate ; to repress; to crush. 
2. ‘lo degrade ; to deprive of authority, power or place. 
3. To bring into disuse ; [obs.) 4. Toconfute ; to silence.— 
To put forth. 1. ‘To propose , to offer to notice. 2. Toex- 
tend ;toreach. 3. ‘To shoot out ; to send out, asasprout. 4. 
To exert ; tubring into action. 45. ‘Po publish, sa book.— 
To putia. 1. ‘Fo introduce among others. 2. ‘To insert. 3. 
To conduct into a harbor.— 7 putin fear, to uffrigh ; to 
inake fearful.— Te put om ind, to remind ; to call to remem- 
brance.— 7'c pul we practice, WH Use , to exercise,— To put 
tntu another's hands, to trust; Q commit ly the care of.— 
To pat of. 1. To divest, to lay aside. 2. ‘To turn aside 
truin a purpose or demand ; to defeat or delay by artifice. 
3. To delay; to defer, to poxtpone. 4. ‘Po pass talla- 
ciously ; to cause to be circulated or received. 5. To dis- 
ecard. 6. To reconunend; to vend; to obtrude. 7. To 
vend; tosell. 8. ‘To pase into other hands. 9. To push 
froin land.— To put on or upon. 1. Toimpute; to charge. 
2. ‘To invest with, as clothes or covering. 3. To assume. 
4. Fo forward; to promote ; [vts.] 5. To impose , to 
jutlict.— Tu be put upon, to be imposed @n ; to be deceiv- 
ed.— To put orer. 1. To refer; to send. 2. To defer; 
to puatpone.— To put out. 1. To place at interest ; to lend 
at use, 2. To extinguish. 3. ‘To send; to emit; to 
shoot, 4. To extend; to reach out; to protende. 5. To 
drive out; toexpel,; todismiss. 6. ‘To publish ; to make 
public; [rulgar.] 7. To confuse ; to disconcert ; to in- 
terrupt.— 7'o put out the cyrs, to destroy the power of 
eight; to render blind.— To put to. |. Tondd; to unite. 
2. ‘To refer to, to expose. 3. To punish by ; to distress 
aw .—To put toit, to distress; to press hard; to perplex ; 
0 give difficulty to.— 7'o be put to it, in the passire surm, 
o have difficulty.— To put the hand tu. 1. To apply; to 
ake hold; to begin ; to undertake. 2. To take by theft 
we wrong, to embezzle.— Tov put to the sword, to kill; to 
slay.— Tu put tu death, to kill_— To put to a stand, to stop; 
to arrest by obstacles or difficulties.— 7'o pur to trial, or on 
trial, 1. To bring before a court and jury for examina- 
tion and decision. 2. To bring to a test ; to try.— To put 
tovether. 1. Founite in a sum, mass or compound ; to 
add. 2. Tonnite; to connect. J. To place in company 
or in one aociety.— 7'o put trust in, to confide in; to re- 
pose confidence in.—7'o put up. 1. To pass unavenged ; 
to overlook ; not to punish or resent. Addion. 2. To 
send forth or shoot up, as plants; [od:.) 3. To expose ; 
to offer publicly. 4. To start from acover fobs.) 5. ‘To 
hoard. 6. To reposit for preservation. +. To pack ; to 
reposit in casks with salt for preservation. &. To hide or 
lay aside. 9. To put ina trunk or box ; to pack. 

PUT, v. i. 1. To go or move ; [obs.) 2. To steer. 3. To 
shoot ; to germinate. 

Toe put forth. 1. To shoot; to bud; to germinate. 2 To 
leave a port or haven.— To putin. 1. To enter a harbor; 
to sail into port. 2. To offer aclaim.— To put in for, to 
offer one’s self; to stand as a candidate for.— To put of, 
to leave land.— To put on, to urge motion ; to drive vehe- 
mently.— Tv put orer, to sail over or across. .74b0t.—To 
pul to «ea, to set sail; to begin a voyage ; toadvance into 
the ocean.— To put up. 1. To take lodgings ; to lodge ; 
as, we put wp at the Golden Bal. 2. To offer one’s self 
as @ candidate. To put mp to, ta advance to; [little 
wscd.J— To potup rth. V. To overtook or suffer without 
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recompense, puntshinent or resentinent, 2. To take 
without oppositicn or dissatisfaction. 

PUT, a. 1. An action of distress; as, a foreed put. L’E- 
strauge. 2. A game at carts. 

PUT, a. [qu. W. pet, a short, thick person.| A rustic; # 


clown. 

PUT, x. [Fr. putain; W. putan; It. putte, puttene ; Kp. 
puta.) A strumpet ; a prostitute. 

Put case, for put the case, suppose the case to be so; a ral- 

ur phrase. Burton. 

PC'TAGE, n. In law, prostitution or fornication on the par? 
of a female. Corel. 

PO'TAN-ISM, 2. [Fr. putenisme.] Customary lewdness os 

rostitution of a female. 

PU'TA-TIVE, a. (Fr. putatif; It. putatzvo.] Supposed ; re 
puted ; commonly ree ty or deemed. 

PU'TID, a. [L. putsdus.] Mean; base ; worthless. 

PO TItD-NESS, x. Meanness ; vileness. 

PUTTLOG, n. A short piece of timber used in scaffulds. 

PU-T'-OFF, n. An excuse; a sbift tor evasion or delay. 

PU-TREDI-NOUS, a. [L. putredo.) Proceeding from pu- 
trefaction, or partaking of the putrefactive process ; bav- 
ing an offensive smell. Floyer. 

PU-TRE-FAt/TION, n. (Fr. i L. pwtrefactio.) A natura} 
process by whick animal and vegetable bodies are disuor- 
ganized and dissolved. 

PU-TRE-FA€’TIVE, a. 1. Pertaining to putrefactim. 2. 
Tending to promote patrefaction ; causing putre faction. 

PC'FRE-FTIED, pp. Dissulved ; rotten. 

PO'TRE-FY, c. ¢. (Fr. putrefier; L. putrefacw., 1. To 
cause to dissolve ; to disorganize and reduce tu the sim- 
ple constituent elements, ns animal or vegetable bodics ; 
to cause to rot. 2. To corrupt; to muke foul; [/. #.) 3. 
‘To make morbid, carious or gangrenous. 

PO TRE-FE, xr. t. To dissulve and return to the origina. 
distinct elements; fo rot. 

PU-TRESICENCE, vr. [L. putrescens.] The state of dissalv- 
ing, As an animal or vegetable substance ; a putrid tate. 
PU-TRESCENT, a. 1. Becoming putrid ; passing frow an 
organized state into the coustituent elements. 2. Perain- 

ing to the process of putrefaction, 

PU-TRES’CI-BLE, a. That may be putrefied ; Liable to be- 
come putrid. Ramsay, Hrst. 

POC-TRID, a. (Fr. patride 5 L. putridus.} 1. In a state of 
dissolution or disorganization, as animal and vegetalde 
bodies ; corrupt; rotten, 2. Indicating a state of dissilu 
tion ; tending to disorgunize the substances com posing the 
baly ; malignant. J. Proceeding froin putrefactiou w 

rertaining to it. 
YFRID-NESS, or PU-TRID1-TY, n. The state of being 
putrid ; corruption. Fleyer. 

PU-TRI-FI-CA‘TION, n. State of becoming rutten. 

tPCTRY, a. Rotten. .Warstun. 

PUT’TER, n. One who puss or pluces. L’Fstrange. 

PUTT ER-ON, a. An inciter or instigator. Shak. 

PUT'TING, ppr. (from paut.] Setting ; placing ; laying. 

PUT'TEING-STONE, vn. In Satiand, a stone laid at the 
ae of great houses for trials of strength. Pope. 

PUT'POE, n. A kite. Spenser. 

PUT'TO4-SHROUDS, x. Probably a mistake for futtoc- 
shrouds, 

PUTTY, ». (Sp., Port. poten.] 1. A kind of paste or cemm- 
ent compounded of whiting and Jintseed oil, beaten of 
kneaded to the consistence of dongh, used in fsstenin 
glass in sarhes and in stopping crevices. 2. A powder 
calcined tin, used in polishing glass and steel. 

PUG. Sere Por. 

PUS_BALD. Sec Prz-macp. 

PUAIZLE, cv. t. 1. To perples to embarrass ; to put tos 
stand; to gravel. 2. To make intricate ; tu entangle. 

PUZZLE, cr. i. To be bewildered ; to be awkward. 

PUZZLE, #2. Perplexity ; embarrassment. Hacex. 

PUZZLED, pp. Perplexed ; intricate . put to a stand. 

PUZ ZLE-IKIEAD-ED, a. Having the head full of confused 
notions. Jvhxsen. 

PUZ!ZLER, n. One that perplexes. 

PUZZLING ppr. Perplexing ; embarrassing ; bewildering. 

PUZ'Z0-LAN d=. A loose, porous, volcanic substance 

PUZ-Z0-LA'NA, (or stone. 

PYt’'NITE, vn. [qu Gr. xvcvos.] A mineral. 

PYONO-STELE, nv. (Gr. rvcvos and crvdos.] In ancient 
architecture, a building where the columns stand very 
close to each other. 

PTE, n. A confused masse; the esate of printing types when 
the sorts are nixed. . 

PTE, x. A bird. See Pix. 

PT GARG, n. (Gr. rvya -} A fow of the genw 

PY-<GXRIGUB, oie si Le 

*PYG ME-AN, a. Pertaining to a pigmy or dwarf; very 

aa dwarfish. Milton. : . . 
TGOMY, a. (Fr. purmée: Wt. momen: EL. prrmens. 
dwarf: a mae not exceeding a cubit in height. ; 

PYGMY, r,t. To dwarf, to make intle. 4. Weed. 
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PYL‘A-GORE, n. (Gr. muha yoeat:) In ancient Grecce, a 
del or representative of a city, sent to the Amphic- 
tyonie council. 

PY-LORI'IEC, a. Pertaining to the pylorus. 

PY-LO/RUS, x. [Gr. nuAwpos.] The lower and right orifice 
of the stomach. 

PY‘OT. See Pia. 

PYR'A-CANTH, 2. (Gr. svpaxay6a.) A plant. 

PY-RAL/LO-LITE, ». (Gr. «up, adAog and AcOos.} A min- 
eral found in Finland. 

PYR'A-MID, x. [Fr. pyramide ; It. valet ; L. pyramis. 


A solid bod y standing on a triangular, square or polygon 
base, and terminating in a point at the top; or, in geome- 
figure consisting of several triangles, whcae 


try, a solid 

bases are all in the same plane, and which have one com- 
mon vertex. 

PY-RAM‘I-DAL, a. [Fr. pyramidale } Pyramidical. 

PER AMI Ies ay. | & Having the form of a pyramid. 

PYR-A-MID'I-€AL-LY, adv. In the form of a pyramid. 

PY-RAM/‘I-DOID, or PYR’A-MOID, 4. (pyramid, and Gr. 
cidos.] A solid figure, formed by the rotation of a semi- 

arabola about its base or greatest ordinate. 

PYR'A-MIS, n. [L.] A pyramid. Bacon. 

PTRE, n. [L. pyraj} A funeral pile ; a pile to be burnt: 

PYR-'E-NITE, x. A mineral found in the Pyrenees. 

PYR-E-TOL0-GY, 2. (Gr. ruperos and Aoyes }] A discourse 
or treatise on fevers, or the doctrine of fevers. 

PYR'GOM, rn. A mineral, called also fas«aitc. 

PYR'I-FORM, a. (L. pyrum, and furm.}] Having tbe form 
uf a pear. Gregury. 

PYR-I-T A'CEOUS, a. Pertaining to pyrites. Larcister. 

*PY-RI'TES, ) a. [Gr. rvpcrgs, from rug, fire.] Fire-stone ; 

PYRITE a genus of intlammiable substances coin- 

of sulphur and iron or other metal ; a sulphuret of 

n or other metal. 

PY-RIT‘1€, PY-RITH-CAL, or PY 2/I-TOUS, a. Pertain- 
ing to pyrites ; consisting of or resembling pyrites. 

PY R-I-TIF/ER-OUS, a. [ pyrites, and L. fero, to produce. } 
. Containing or producing pyrites. 

PYR/I-TIZE, v. t. To convert into pyrites. Ed. Encye. 

PYR-I-TOLOGY, n. [ pyrites, and Gr. Aoyos.] A discourse 
or treatise on pyrites. Fourcroy. 

PYR'O GOM, a. A variety of diopside. Ure. 

PY-ROL/A-TRY, a. (Gr. up and Aarpaa.] The worship 
of fire. Young. 

PY-RO-LIG/N ous, PY-RO-LIG'NI€, or PY-RO-LIG!- 
NOUS, a. (Gr. nvp, and L. li .}] Generated or procur- 
ed by the alerniatign of wiode 

PY-RO-LIG'NITE, 2. A salt formed by the combination of 
pyroligneous acid with another substance. 

PY-RO-LITHIE, a. (Gr. mvp and panel The pyrulithic 
acid is obtained from the silvery white plates which sub- 
lime from uric acid concretions, when distilled in a retort. 

PY -ROL‘O-GIST, 2. A believer in the doctrine of latent 
heat. Black 

P?-ROL‘O-GY, x. (Gr. wvp and Aoyos.) A treatise on heat ; 
or the natural history of heat, Intent and sensible. 

PY-ROM'A-LATE, x. A compound of malic acid and a 
salifiable base. Ure. 

PY-RO-MA'LIE, a. [Gr. rvp, and L. malum.] The pyroma- 
lie acid is a substance obtained by distillation from the 
malic acid. 

* PY RO-MAN-CY, =. [Gr sup and pavyrea.) Divination 
by Gre. Encyc. 
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PYR-O-MAN‘TIE€, a. Pertaining to pyromaney. 

PYR-O-MAN'TI€, n. One who pretends to divine by fire 

PY-ROM'E-TER, n. [Gr. rup and perpov.) 1. An instru: 
ment for measuring the expansion bodies by heat. 2 
An instrument for measuring degrees of heat above those 
indicated by the mercurial thermometer. 

PY-RO-MO-CITE, n. A combination of pyromucous acid 
with another substance. 

PY-RO-MO'COUS, a. [Gr. wup, and L. mucus.] The pyre- 
mucous acid .s obtained by the distillation of sugar. 

PYR/OPE, » (Gr. xupwxos.] A mineral. 

PYR‘O-PHANE, x. [Gr. xup and ¢avos.}] A mineral. 

PY-ROPH!A-NOUS, a. Rendered transparent by heat. 

PY-ROPH'O-ROUB, a. Pertaining to pyrophorus. 

PY-ROPH'O-RUS, n. (Gr. gvp and gwpos.) A substance 
which takes fire on exposure to air, or which maintains 
or retains light. 

PY-RO-PHYS'‘A-LITE. See Torasz and Prysarits. 

PY-ROR‘THITE, s. A mineral resembling orthite. 

PYR‘O-SCOPE, x. [Gr. xvp and oxonsw.)] An instrument 
for measuring the pulsatory motion of air, or the in 
tensity of beat radiating from a fire. 

PY-ROS‘MA-LITE, x. A mineral of a liver-brown color. 

PYR-O-TAR/TA-RIE a. (Gr. xup, and tartur.} Penot 

PYR-O-TAR'TA-ROUB, ing an acid obtained y distil- 
ling pure tartrite of bh. 

PYR-O-TAR’‘TRITE, 2. A salt formed by the combination 
of pyrotartarous acid with another substance. 

PYR-O-TECH'NIE a. [Gr. xvp and reyvn.] Pertnin- 

PYR-O-TECH'N GAL, | ing to fire-works or the art of 
forming them. 

PYR-O-TECH'NI€S, or * PYR'O-TECH-NY, uw. The art 
of making fire-works; or the science which teaches the 
management and application of fire in its various opera 
tions, in gunnery, rockets, &c. 

PYR-O-TECHINIST, ». One skilled in pyrotechny. 

PY-ROT'I€, a. (Gr. xvpow.] Caustic. See Caustic. 

PY-ROT'IE, a. A caustic medicine. 

PYR‘OX-ENE, n. (Gr. nup and fevos.) Augite; a species 
of minerals of the class of stones. 

PYR-OX-EN'NE, a. Pertaining to pyroxene, or partaking of 
‘ts qualities. I/umboldt. 

PYR'RHIE, a. [L. pyrrhichius.] 1. In poetry, a foot consist- 
ing of two short syllables. 2. An ancient military dance, 

PYB’/RHIN, n. [Gr. ruptvos.] A vegeto-animal substance. 

PYR-RHUNIE€E, a. Pertaining to Pyrrhonism. 

PYR'RHO-NISM, wn. [from Pyrrho, the founder of the scep- 
tics.) Scepticism ; universal doubt. 

PYR/RHO-NIST, n. A sceptic; one who doubts of every 


thing. 
PYTH-A-GO/RE-AN , ». A follower of Pythagoras, the 
founder of the Italic sect of philosophers. 
COME ie Belonging to the philosophy of 
PYTH-A-GOR'L€AL, 9 Pythagoras. 
PY-TILAG’‘O-RISM, n. The doctrines of Pythagoras. 
PYTH-AN, a. [from Pythia.| Pertaining to the priestess 
of Apollo, who delivered oracles. 
PY'THO-NESS, a. [from L. Pytho.} A sort of witch ; also, 
the female or priestess who gave oracular answers at Del 
i, in Greece. 
-THON‘I1€, a. Pretending to foretell future events. 
PYTH/O-NIST, ». A conjurer. 
PYX, x. (L. pyzis; Gr. rvées.] The box in which the Cath- 
the host. Cranmer. 


Q. 


ts the seventeenth letter of the English Alphabet ; an 
articulation borrowed from the oriental koph or qoph. 
It is supposed to be an articulation more deeply guttural 
than that of K ; indeed it might have been pronounced 
as we nounce qu: for we observe that, in the Latin 
language, from which the modems have borrowed the 
letter, it fa always followed by x, a8 i¢ is in English. Q 
never ends an English word. Its name, cuc, is said to be 
from the French queue, 8 tail. - 
Asa numeral. Q stands for 500, and, with a dash, Q, for 
500 00. 
Among mathematicians, Q. E. D. stands for quod erat de- 
monstrandum, which was to be demonstrated. 
In Fagtizh, Q.- ls an abbreviation for question, 
QUAB, nw. [G- quappe; VD. kirah; Dan. qrabhe.] A fish of 
Russian rivers, which delichts in clear water 
QUA-CHIL‘TO, x A Brazilian fuw! of the moor hen kind. 
QUAEK, 7. i. fp. kwanken: G. quaken; Dan. qrakker.] 
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}. Tocry like a duck or pene King. 2. Tu ; 
bounce ; to talk noisily and oste tatlanely. eta 

QUACK, ». 1. A boaster; one who pretends to skill or 
knowledge which he does not possess. 2. A bouatful 
pretender to medical skill which he does not possess ; an 
empiric ; an ignerant practitioner, 

QUACKIER.-Y, n. The boastful pretensions or mean prac- 
tice of an ignorainus, particularly in medicine ; enpirl- 


cism. 
QUA€K'ISH, a. Like a quack ; boasting of skill net pos 
sessed ; trickish. Burke. 
QUACK'I8M, n. The practice of quackery. sh. 
QUA@KLE, 0. i. To almost choke ; to suffocate. 
QUA€C’KLED, or QUACK’ENED, a. Almost choked or 


suffocated. 
QU A€K'SALV-ER, 1. iad qvacksalfrare.) One who 

boaste of his skill in medicines and salves; & chariacan 
¢ QUAD, a. [D. kwaad.] Evil ; pad. Gover. 
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QUAD'RA-GENE, n. (L. quadragen.] A papal indulgence 
multiplying remissions by forties. Tuyloer. 

QUAD-RA-GES'I-MA, mn. [L. quadrayesinus.) Lent; so 
called because it consists of forty days. FEncyc. 

QUAD-RA-GESI-MAL, a. Belonging w Lent; used in 
Le it. Sanderson, 

QUAD-RA-GES'I-MALS, x. ple. Offerings formerly made 
to the mother church on mid-lent Sunday. 

QUAD/RAN-GLE, n. (L. quadratus and angulus.) In ge- 
ometry, a quadrilateral figure ; a square ; a figure consist- 
ing of four sides and four angles. 

QUAD-RANGU-LAR, a. 1. Square ; having four sides and 
four angles.—2 I[n bvtany, having four prominent angles. 

QUADRANT, n. [L. guadrans.] 1. The fourth part; the 
quirter.—2. In geometry, the quarter of a circle ; the arc 
of a circle containing ninety degrees ; also, the space or 
ares included between this ars and two radii drawn from 
the centre to cach extremity. 3. An instrument for taking 
the altitudes of the sun orstars, of great use in astronomy 
and navigation. 

QUAD-RANT'AL, a. Pertaining to a quadrant ; also, in- 
cluded tn the fourth part of a circle. Derkam. 

QUAD-RANTIAL, n. A vessel used by the Romans ; orig- 
inally called amphera. It was square, and contained 80 

unds o1 water. 

QUADRAT, xn. [.. quadratus.] 1. In printing, a piece of 
metal used to fill the void spaces between words, &c. 2 
A mathematical inetrument. 

QUA RATE, a. 1. Square ; having fou~ equal and paral- 


lel sides. 2. Divisible into four equal parts. 3. Square , 
equal ; exact. 4. Suited ; fitted ; applicable ; corre- 
apondent. 


QUAD/RATE, ». 1. A square ; a surface with four equal 
and parallel sides. Wilégn.—2. In astrology, an aspect of 
the heavenly bodies, in which they are distant from each 
other ninety degrees ; the sume as quartile. 

QUADRATE, ot. (L. quadro 5 Fr. qguadrer.] To suit ; to 
correspond ; to agree with ; to be accommodated. 

QUAD-RAT IE, a. Square ; denoting a square, or pertain- 
ing to it.— Quadratic equation, in algebra, an equation In 
which the unknown quiutity is of two dimensions, or 
raised to the second power. 

QU ADRA-TRIX, a. 1. A square or squared figure.—2. In 
yreamctry, a inechanical line, by means of which we ean 
find right lines equal to the circumterence of circles. 

QUAD RA-TURE, ». (L.. quadratura.) 1. ‘The actof squar- 
ing ; the reducing of a figuretonsquare,. 2. A quadrate ; 

“a sqnare.—3. In astronomy, the aspect of the moon when 
distant from the sun 90 degrees.— Quadrature of curves, 
in mathematics, the finding of rectiineal tigures contain- 
ing the same areas as figures bounded by curved lines. 
1), Olmsted, 

QUADREL, a. (Tt. guadrelle] In architecture, a kind of 
artificial stone made of chalky earth and dried in the 
shade for two years ; 80 called from being square. 

QUAD-RENNI-AL, a. [L. quadrienntum.|] 1. Comprising 
four years. 2 Occurring once in four years. 

QUAD REN NEAL-LY, ade..Once in four years. 

QUAD RKI-BLE, a. (L. suadro.} That may be squared. 

QUAD-RI-€APISU-LAR, a. (L. quadra and capsula.) In 
botany, having four capsules to a flower. Martyn. 

QUAD-RI-DECI-MAL, a. [L. quadraand decem.] In erye- 
talugraphy, designating a crystal whose prism, or the 
middle part, has four faces and two summits, containing 
together ten faces. 

QUAD-RI-DEN TATE, a. (L. quadra and dentatus.)] In 
botany, having four teeth on the edge. Martyn. 

QUAD-RI-EN'NI-AL. The same as quadrennial. 

QUAD RI-FID, a. (IL. quadrifidus.] In botany, four-cleft, 
as 4 quadrifid perianth. 

QUAD-RI-JC GOUS, a. [L. quadra and jugum.] In botany, 

innate, with four pairs of leaflets. 

QUAD-RILAT-ER-AL, a. (L. quadra, or guatuor, and la- 
tus.) Having four sides and four angles. 

QUAD-RI-LAT-ER-AL, 2. A figure having four sides and 
fiur angles ; a quadrangular figure. Kacyc. 

QUAD-RI-LAT‘ER-AL-NESS, 2. The property of having 
four right-lined sides, forming as many right angles. 

QUAD-RI-LIT ER-\E, a. ([1.. quadra, or quatwor, and lit- 
ae Consisting of four letters. Parkhurst. 

QUA-DRILLE, (qua-dril’, or ka-dril’) n. ir 1. A game 
played by fonr persons with 40 cards. 2. A kindof dance. 

QUADRE-LO.BATE, | @. (1. quadra, or guatuor, and lobe ; 

QUADRELOBED, Gr. Aofos.] In botany, having four 
lobes. Martyn. 

QUAD-RI-LOEU-LAR, a. [L. quadra, quatuor, and locw- 
lus.) Having four cells ; four-celled. Wartun. 

fQUAD'RIN, 2. [L. guadrinus.) A mite ; a small piece of 
money, in value about a farthing. Bailey. 

QUAD-RLENOMI-AL i [I.. quadra, quatuer, and no- 

QUAD-RI.NOMI-CAL, | men.) Consisting of ‘four de- 
naminations orterms, Dict. 

QUAD-RIP AR-TITE, a, [L. quadra, quatwor, and partitus.} 
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QUA 
Divided into four parts, or consisting of four corresponding 


rts. 
QUAD-RIP‘AR-TITE-LY, ado 
quadripartite distribution. 
QU AD-RIP-AR-TT"TION, xn. A division by four or inte 
four parta ; or the taking the enn pee of any quantity. 
QUAD.-RIPE'YL-LOUS, a. (L. guadra, quatuor, and Gr. 


in four divisions; in a 


oer Having four leaves. 

QUAD'KE-REME, a. [L. quadriremis.} A galley with four 
benches of oars or rowers. Mitford. 

QUAD-RI-SYLI/LA-BLE, a. [L. quadra, quatuor, and syl- 
labic.) A word consisting of four syllables. 

QUAD'RI-VALVE, or QUAD-RI-VALV'U-LAR, «. In 
botany, having four valves ; four-valved. Waeriyn. 

QUAD:RI-VALVES, n. plu. [L. quadra, quatuor, and ral- 
ra.) A door with four folds or leaves. 

QUAD-RIVI-AL, @. [L. quadrivium ; quatuor and vis.) 
Having four ways meeting in a pvuint. 

QUAD-ROON a. [L. eae quatuor.} In Spanish America, 
the offspring of 2 mulatto woman by a white man ; a per- 
son quarter-blooded. 

QUAD RU-MAN, n. [L. guadra and manus.] An animal 
having four hands or lines that correspond to the hands 
of a man, as a monkey. 

QUAD: RU-MA-NOUS, a. Having four hands ; four-handed. 

QU AAYRUNE, 2. A gritstone with a calcarious cement. 

QUAI/RU-PED, a. [L. quadrupes.}) Having four legs and 
feet. 

QUAD'RU-PED, x. An animal having four legs and feet, 
as n horse, an ox, a lion, &c. 

QU ADYRU-PLE, a. [L. quadruplus.] Fourfold ; four mes 
told. 

QUADRU-PLE, 2. Four times the sam or number. 

QUAD RO PLLEATE, a. Fonrfold ; four times repeated. 

QUAD ROPLLEATE, 7.0. ([L. quadrupaco.) To make 
fourfold ; to double twice. 

QUAD-RU-PLLECAITLON, a. The act of making fourfold 
and taking four times the simple sum or amount. 

QUAD RU-PLY, ade. Toa fourfold quantity. Sora. 

QUE RE, ae inquire ; better written query, which ree. 

QUESTION. See Questor. 

QUAFF, c.t. (Fr. coger.) To drink ; to swallow in large 
draughts. 

QUAFF, r. i. To drink largely or luxuriously. Sesth. 

QUAFFED, pp. Drank ;, swallowed in large draughts. 

QUAFEF'ER, a. One that quatis or drinks largely. 

tQUAFF ER, v. t. To feel out. Perham, 

QUAPFEING, ppr. Drinking ; swallowing draughts. 

QUAGGY, a. Vielding to the feet or trembling under the 
foot, as soft, wet earth. 

QUAGMIRE, n. [that is, quake-mire.} Soft, wet land, 
which has a surface firm enough to Fa peraon, bus 
which shakes or yields under the feet. Mure. 

QUA HAUG, (quaw hog) a. Un New Praglaad, the popular 
name of a large species of clams or bivalvular sbells. 

tQUAID, a. or pp. Crushed, subdued, or depressed. 

QUAIL, v. i (Sax. cxcelian; W. gee) 1. Tu sink into de- 
een ; to languish ; to fail in spirits; [l. u.] Saag. 2. 

o fade ; to wither; [cfs.) 

QUAIL, vc. i. (Fr. cailler ; [t. guagliare.] To curdie; to 
coagulate ; as milk. Bailey. 

tQUAIL, cr. t. [Sax. crellan.} To crash; to depress ; to 
sink ; tosubdue. [Now written quell.] Spencer. 

QUAIL, ». (It. qualia: Fr. caille; Arm. coaill.) A bird 
of the genus tefrao or grons kind. 

t QUAIL/ING, ppr. Failing ; languishing. ; 

eee n. The act of failing in spirit or resolution ; 

ecay. 

QUAIL: PYIPF, ». A pipe or call for alluring quails into a 
net ; akind of leathern purse in the shape of a pear, pardy 
filled with horse hair, with a whistle at the end. as 

QUAINT, a. [Old Fr. coint: Arm. coent, coant.] 1. Nice; 
scrupulously and superfluously exact; having petty ele- 

ance, 2. Subtle, artful; ee) 3. Fine-spun , artfully 
ramed. Shak. 4. Affected. Srift.—5. In common use, 
odd ; fanciful ; singular; und 80 used hy CAaurer. 

QUAINT'LY, adr. 1 Nicely; exactly ; with petty neat- 
nessa or spruceness. 2 Artfully. J. ingeniously ; with 
dexterity. 

QUAINTI'NESS, 2. 1. Niceness; petty meatness or ele- 

ance. 2. Oddness ; peculiarity. 

QUAKE, rv. i. (Sax. erracian : G. quackeln.] 1. To shake, 
to tremble ; to be agitated with quick but short motions 
continually repeated ; to shudder. 2. To shake with v)- 
olent convulsions, as well as with trembling. 3. To 
shake, tremble or move, as the earth under the feet. Pere. 

t QUAKE, v. ¢t. To frighten ; to throw ‘nto agitation, Shut. 

QUAKF, a. A shake ; a trembling ; a shudder ; a emu 
lous ngitation, Suckling. 

QUAK'‘ER, n. One that quakes ; but usually, one of the re 
ligious sect called Friends. 

QUAK ER-ISM, «2. The peculiar manners, tenets or wor 
ship of the Quakers. Wilner, 

QU AK/ER-LY, a. Resembling Quakers. Goodman. 


QUA 


QUAK’ER-Y, vn. Quakeram. S 

QUAK/‘ING, ppr. Shaking ; trembling. 

QUARK ING, a. A shaking ; tremulous agitation ; trepida- 
tion. Daa. x, 

QUAKYUNG-GRASS, an. An herb. Ainsworth. 

QUAL I-FI-A-BLE, @. That may be qualitied ; that may 
be abated or modified. Burruw. 

QUAL-I-FI-CA TION, a. [Fr.] 1. Any natural endow- 
Inent of any acquirement which fits a person for a place, 
odice or employment, or enables him to sustain any char- 
acter with success. 2. Legal power or requisite. 3. 
Abatement; diminution. 4. Modification ; restriction ; 
hinvitation. 

QUAL I-FIED, pp. Fitted by accomplishments or enduw- 
nents , modified. 

bee eee n. The state of being quatified or 
fitted. 

QUAL I-FT-ER, nw. He or that which qualifies ; that which 
invdifies, reduces, tempen or restraius. Junius. 

QUALILFS, v.t. Fr. qualifier ; Ut. yualificure.] 1. To fit 
for any place, office, occupation or character; to furnish 
with the knowledge, skill or other accomplishment neces- 
sury for a purpose. 2. To make capable of any employ- 
ment or privilege ; to furnish with legal power or capaci- 
ty. 3. To abate ; to soften; to duninih. 4. To ease; 
w assuage. 5. To modify ; to restrain; to Jimit by ex- 
ceptions. 6. To modity ; to regulate ; to vary. 

QUALI-FY-ING, ppr. Furnishing with the necessary qual- 
ities, properties or accomplishments for a place, station or 
businese ; furnishing with legal power ; abating ; temper- 
ing ; modifying ; restraining. 

QUALN-TY, A. {L. qualitas; Fr. qualité.) 1. Property ; 
that which belongs to a budy or substance, or can be predi- 
cated of it. 2. Nature, salatively considered J. Virtue 
or particular power of producing certain etiects. 4. Dis- 
position ; temper, 5. Virtue or vice. 6. Acquirement ; 
accomplishment. 7. Character. 6. Comparctive rank ; 
condition in relation to others. 9. Superiur rank ; supe- 
nority of birth or station ; as persons uf yuaidy. 10. Per- 
sons of high rank, collectively. 

®QUAILM, (quam) n. (D. keraal ;G. gualm; D. a) }, 
A rising in the stomach, as it is comiuouly called ; u fit of 
nausea, of A disposition or effort of the stomach to eject 
its contents. 2. A sudden fit or seizure of sickness at the 
stomach ; a sensation of nausea. J. A seruple of con- 
science, or uneasiness of conscience. 

*QUALM‘ISH, (quamlish) a. Sick at thestomach inclined 
to vomit ; atfected with nauser or sickly languor. 

*QUA TL.M ISH-NESS, x. Nausea. 

QUANHO-ELIT, x. A plant of the genns ipomvra. 

*QUAN'DA-RY, x. Doubt; uncertainty ; a state of diffi- 
culty or perplexity. (4 low word.) 

TQUANDA-RY, ce. t. To bring into a state of uncertainty 
or ditficulty. Otrray. 

QUAN‘TI-TA-TIVE, a. Estimable according to quantity 


Taylor. 
QUAN TI-TIVE, «. Estimable according to quantity. 


Ds ‘ 

Qu aN TI-TY, x. (Fr. quantité ; It. quantita: L. quantitas.) 
1. That property of any thing which may be increased or 
diminished. Johnson, 2. An indelinite extent of space. 
3. A portion or part; [obs.] Shuk. 4. A large portion.— 
5. In mathematics, any thing which can be multiplied, 
divided or measured, Day.—. In grammar, the measure 
of a syllabie ; that which determines Che tiine in which it 
is pronounced.—7. In logic, a category, universal, or pre- 
dicament ; a general conception.—s. In music, the rela- 
tive duration of a note or syllable. 

QUAN‘TUM, a. [1..] The quantity ; the amount, 

tQUARIAN-TAIN. See QUARANTINE. 

®QUAR/AN-TINE, vn. [It. quarantine; Sp. quarentena ; 
Fr. quarantaine.] 1. Properly, the space of forty days; 
appropriately, the term of furty days, during which aship 
arriving in port and suspected of being infected with a 
malignant, contagious disease, ia obliged to forbear all in- 
tercourse with the city or place. 2. Kestraint of inter- 
course to which a ship is subjected on the presumption 
that she may be infected, either for forty days or for any 
other limited term.—3. In lair, the period of forty days, 
during which the widow of a man dying seized of land, 
has the privilege of remaming in the mansion -house. 

QI AK-AN-TI NE, v.f. To prohibit from intercourse with 
a city or its inhabitants; to compel to remain ata distance 
from shore for forty days, or for other limited period, on 
account of real or supposed infection ; applied tu ships, or 
te perrzons and goods. 

QU AR-AN-TYN’ED, (quor-an-teend') pp. Restrained from 
e@ommunication with the «hore for a Hinited period ; as a 
ship or its crew and passengers. 

QUAR-AN-TINING, ppr. Prohibiting from tntercourse 
with the port ; as a ship, or its crew and passengers. , 

fA AR RE, for warry. 

QUAR REL, «. (Ww. cweryl: Fr. querelle; U., Wt. querela ; 
Sp. guerella.] 1. A brawl; a petty fight or scuftle ; from 
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its notse and uproar. 2. A dispute; a contest. 3. A 
breach of friendship or concord ; open variance between 
parties, 4. Cause of dispute. ‘5. Something that gives a 
right to mischief, reprisal or action ; [vds.) 6. Objection, 
HT will, or reason to complain; ground of objection or 
dixpute. 7. Something peevish, malicious, or dispused to 
make trouble ; (ud. | 

QUAR'REL, vn. [W. gvarel.) I. An arrow with a square 
head ; [not used, unless tw puctry.] 2. A pane of gluss; a 

uare, 

QUAR'REL, v. i. [Fr. guereller.] 1. To dispute violently 
or with loud and angry words ; to wrangle ; to scold. 2. 
To fight; to scuttle ; to contend ; to squabble ; used 0 
tiry persons or vf a small number. 3. ‘To tall inte vari 
ance. 4. To find fault; tu cavil. 5. To disagree: to be 
at variance ; not to be in accordance in form or essence. 

QUAR'REL, rot. 1. Fo quarrel with B Jonsun. 2. To 
compel by a quarrel. 

QUARK REL-ER, ». One who quarrels, wrangles or fights. 

QUAR'REL-ING, ppr. Disputing with vehemence or loud 
angry words ; scolding; wrangling; fighting ; finding 
fault, disagreeing. 

QUALR/REL-ING, «. Contention ; dispute in angry words ; 
breach of concord ; a caviling or finding fault ; disugree- 
nent. 

QUAR'REL-OUS, a. Apt or disposed to quarrel ; petulant - 
easily provoked to eninity or contention. [ Lutle used. | 
QUAK KEL-SOME, a. Apt to quarrel; given to brawls 
and contention; melined to petty fighting ; easily irri- 
tated or provoked to contest ; irascible ; cholerie ; petulant. 

QUAR REL-SOME-LY¥ ade. In a quarrelsume manuer ; 
with a quarrelnome teinper ; petulantly. /all. 

QUAR REL-SOME-NESS, n. Dispositian to engage in coa- 
tention and brawls ; petulance. 

QUARRIED, pp. Dug from a pit or caverg. 

QUARIRY, a. [Fr. carre, for guarre.) 1. A square ; [vds.] 
2. An arrow with a square head ; (obs.]—3. In falconry, 
the game which a hawk is pursuing or bas killed.—4. 
Amoug hunters, a part of the entrails of the beast taken, 

iven to the hounds. 

QUARRY, x. [Fr. carriere; Norm. quarrier.] 1. A place, 
cavern or pit Where stones are dug frum the earth, or sep- 
arated from a large mags of rocks.—2. In Parw, the quar- 
ries are & Vast cavern under the city, several mules in 
extent. 

QUARRY, rv. i. To prey upon, asa vulture or harpy. [4 
low word and not much used.) L?’Estrange. 

QUARRY, r. t. To dig or take from a quarry. 

QUARRY-ING, ppr. Digging stones from a quarry. 

QU AR'RY-MAN, 4». A man who is occupied in quarrying 
Rhoades. 

QUART, (quort) a. [It. quarta; Fr. rte; L. quartus.] 
1. The fourth part; a quarter; Joby.) 2. The fourth part 
ofa gallon; two pints. J. A vessel containing the fourth 
ofa gallon. 4. A sequence of four cards in the game of 

quet. 

QP er AN, (quort‘an) a. [L. guartanus.) Designating the 
fourth ; occurring every fourth day. 

QUARTAN, n. 1. An intermnitting ague thut occurs every 
fourth day, or with intermissions of seventy-two hours, 
2. A mensure containing the funrth part of some other 
measure, 

QUAR-TA'TION, nw. In chemistry and metallurgy, the op- 
eration by which the quantity of one thing is made equa] 
to the fourth part of another thing. 

QUARTIER, fquortfer) ». i Fr. quart, quarter; Kt. quar 
ticre ; Sp.quertel ¢ DD. kecartier 5 G. quartier ; UL. quartus.) 
1. ‘The fourth part.—2. In ceimht, the fourth part of a 
hundred pounds avoirdupois, or of 112 Ib., that is, 22 tb.— 
3. In dry measurc, the fourth of a ton in ag de or eight 
bushels.—4. In astronomy, the fourth part of the mvon’s 
period or monthly revolution, 5. A region in the hemi- 
sphere or great circle ; promardy, one of the four cardinal 
points. 6. A particular region of a town, city or country 
—i. Usually in the plural, quarters, the place of lodging 
or temporary residence ; appropriate/y, the place where 
officers and soldiers lodge. &. Proper station.—9. On 
board of ships, quarters signifier Uhe stations or places 
where the officers and men are posted in action.—10, In 
military affairs, the remission or sparing of the life of a 
captive or an enemy when in one’s power ; mercy granted 
by a conqueror to his enemy, when no longer able to de- 
fend himself. 11. Treatment shown toan enemy ; indul- 

ence ; [rurely used.) 12. Friendship; amity ; concord ; 
vbs, J—13. In the slaughter Aouse, one limb of a quadru- 
ped with the adjoining sags or one fourth part of the 
carcass of a quadruped, including a limb.—14. In_ the 
menage, the quarters of a horse’s foot are the sides of the 
coftin, between the toe and the heel.—15. In a siege 
quarters are the encampment on one of the priucipal pas- 
sngea round the place besieged, to prevent relief and in- 
tercept convoys.—It, In semaartes uf learning, & fourth 


nrt of the year, or three inonths.—17. The quarter of a 
Akin is the part of a ship’s side which lies towards the 
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stern, or the between the aftmost end of the main- 
chains and sides of the stern, where it is terminated 


by the quarter-pieces.—18. In heraldry, one of the parts or 
members of the first division of a cvat that is divided iuto 
four parts. 

QUART'ER, v.t. 1. To divide into four equal parts. 2. 
To divide ; to separate into parts. 3. To divide into dis- 
tinct regions or compartments. 4. To station soldiers for 
lodging. 5. To lodge; w Hx on a temporary dwelling. 
6. To diet; '.os.) 7. To bear as an appendage Ww tbe 
hereditar: arms. 

te v.t% To lodge; to have a temporary resi- 

ence. 

QUART'ER-AGE, rx. A quarterly allowance. Hudibras. 

QU ART'ER-DAY, 2. The day that completes three months, 
the quarter of a year; the day when quarterly payments 
are nade of rent or interest. 

QUART'EPED, pp. Divided into four equal parts or quart- 
ers ; we parated into distinct pasts ; lodged ; stationed for 


lod ging. 

QUARTER-ING, ppr. Dividing into quarters or into dis- 
tinct parts ; stationing for lodgings. 

QUART'ER-ING, x. 1. A station. Mountagu. 2. Asaign- 
ment of quarters for soldiers. 3. The division of a shield 
containing many coats. 

QUART'ER-LY, a. 1. Containing or consisting of a fourth 
part. 2. Recurring at the end of each quarter of the year. 

QUART'ER-LY, ado. Once in a quarter of a year. 

QUART ERN, x. The fourth part of a pint; a gill. 

QUAR-TETT", x. [It. guartettv.] 1. In music, a composi- 
tion for four perfurmers.—2. [ngoetry, a stanza of four 
lines. 

QUARTILE, x. An aspect of the planets, when they are 
distant from each other a quarter of the circle, ninety de- 

rees, or three signs. 

QUART, x. [L. quartus.] A book of the size of the 
fourth of a sheet ; a size made by twice folding a sheet, 
which then makes four leaves. 

QUART O, a. Denoting the size of a book, in which a 
sheet makes four leaves. 

QUAKTZ, (quortz) 2. [G. quartz.) A species of silicious 
minerals, of various colors. 

Quartzy, a. Pertaining to quartz ; partaking of the na- 
ture or qualities of quartz ; reseinbling quartz. [Quartzy 
is the regular adjective, and quartzvs« and guartzous may 
be dispensed with. } 

QUAS, a. In Russis, a drink of common domestic use. 

QUASH, v.t. (Sax. coysan; VD. kwetsen; G. quetachen; 
Fr. casser; It. squassare ; L.. quaysv.] 1. Properly, wo beat 
down or beat in pieces ; to crush. To crush ; to eub- 
et In law, to bate, annul, overthrow or make 
void. 

QU ASH, v. i. To be shaken with a noise. Sharp. , 
QUASH, a. A species of cucurbita ; but in America, pro- 
nounced squash ; so called, probably, from its softness. 

QUARSH ED, pp. Crushed ; subdued ; abated. 

QUASH ING, ppr. Crushing ; subduing ; abating. 

QuAs-sa'TIOX, an. (L. Sramares | “he act of shaking ; 
concussion ; the state of being shaken. Gayton. 

QUAS SIA, x. A plant, or rather a genus of plants. 

Oear n. A pustule or pimple. Shuk. 
UA'TER-COUSING, (ka'ter-kuz'nz) ». [L. quatuor, and 
eousin.} Those within the first fuur degrees of kindred. 
Shianer. 

QUAT'ERN, a. [L. quaterni.} Consisting of four ; fourfold ; 

owing by fours. Mart 

QUA-T ‘A-RY, x. (L. qguaternarius.} The number 


four. 

QUA-TERNIA-RY, a. Consisting of four. Gregory. 

QUA-TERN'I-ON, n. [L. quuternio.] 1. The number four. 
2. A file of four soldiers. Acts xii. 

QUA-TERN'I-ON, v.t. To divide into files or companies. 

QUA-TERN'I-TY, 2. The nuinber four. Drown. 

QUATRAIN, ws. [Fr.] Astanza of four lines rhyming al- 
ternately. den. 

QUAVE, for ner. 

faus VE/MIRE, for quagmire. 

UA VER 2 i. (W. cuithiaw; Sp. quichro.| 1. To shake 
the voice te utter or form sound with rapid vibrations 
as in singing; to sing with tremulous modulations of 
voice. 2. To tremble ; to vibrate. 

QUA'VER, a. 1. Ashake or rapid vibration of the voice, or 
a shake on an instruinent of nusic. 2. A note and meas- 
ure of time, in music, equal W& half a crotchet or the eighth 
of a semibreve. 

QUA'VERED, a. or pp. Distributed into quavers. 

2UA'VER-ER, nx. A warbler. 

QUA VER-! NG, ppr. Shaking the voice or the sound of an 
instrument. 

QUA VER-ING, ». The act of shaking the voice, or of 
sab ne rapid vibrations of sound on an instrument of 
music. 

* QUAY, (ké) 2. ‘Fr. i; D kaai; Arm. gac.|] Akey;a 
mole or wharf constructed in harbors for Sanne eg: 
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sels and receiving gouds unlaven or to be shipped on 


* QUAY, ov. t. To furnian with quays J. Barlow 

t QUEACH, x. A thick bushy plot. Chapman, 

t QUFACH, v. & To stir ; to move. See (vuicg. 

QUEACH'Y, a. 1. Shaking ; moving, yielding or trembling 
under the feet, as nwist or boggy ground. 2 Thick ; 
bushy ; [vbs. 

QUEAN, r. [Sax.cwen, or cwen.) A worthless woman ; 
aslut ; a strumpet. Siry?. 

QUEAS‘I-NESS, x. Nausea; qualmishness ; inclination ta 
vomit. 

QUEA2’Y, a. 1. Sick at the stomach ; affected with nau- 
sea ; inclined to vomit. 2. Fastidious ; squeamish ; deli- 
cate. 3. Causing nausea. 

tQUEEK, o.t [G. quackela.) To shrink ; to flinch. 

QUEEN, n. (Sax. crun, or ewen; Goth. quesns, quens; 
Dan. grinde ; Sw. qrvinna.] 1. The consort of a king 53 

een consort. 2. A woman who ‘s the sovercign of a 
Kiigdom: a queen-regent. 3. The sovereign of a swarm 
of bees, or the female of the hive.— Queen of the meadves, 
meaduw-sweet, a plant. Lee. 

QUEEN, v.i. To play the queen ; to act the part or char- 
acter of n queen. Stak. 

QUEEN!-AP-PLE, n. A kind of apple, so called. 

QUEEN-DOW’A-GER, a. The widow of a king. 

QUEEN'GOLD, x. A royal duty or revenue belonging 
ah every queen of England during her marriage Ww the 

ing. 

QUEELN'ING rn. An apple. Mortimer. 

QUEEN'LIKE, a. Resembling a queen. Drayton. 

QUEEN'LY, a. Like a queen ; becoming a queen; saite- 
ble to a queen. 

QUEER, a. [G. quer.] Odd; singular ; hence, whimsical. 

ectator. 

QUEER, or QUIER, n. The old form of quire, or choir, aw) 

ronounced gucer in Yorkshire, Eng. Bale. 

QUEER'LY, adc. In an odd or singular manner. 

QUEER'NESS, rn. Oddity ; pride fe particuarity. 

QUEEST, nr. A ring-dove, a species of pigeon. Todd. 

QUEINT, pret. and pp. of quench. Gower. 

QUELL, v. t. (Bax. ewellan ; Dan. qreler.] 1. To crush ; 
to subdue ; to cause to cease. 2. To quiet ; to allay ; to 
reduce to 3. To subdue ; to reduce. 

QUELL, v. t. To die; tw abate. Spenser. 

tQUELL, x. Murder. Shak. 

QUELLED, pp. Crushed ; subdued ; quieted. 

QUELDIER, x. One that crushes or subdues. SAak. 

QUELL‘ING, ppr. Crushing ; sabduing ; reducing 7H ais 

QUELQUE-CHOSE, (kek'shoze) n. [Fr.] A Wille; 8 
kickshaw. Donne. 

t QUEME, o. ¢. (Sax. ewreman.) To please. Spenser. 

QUENCH, v. t. [Sax. cwencan.] 1. To extinguish ; to pet 
out. 2. To still; tu quiet; to repress. 3. To allay cr 
extinguish. 4. Todestroy. 5. To check ; to stifle. 

t QUENCH, v. t. To cool , to become cool. Skeak. 

See a. That may be quenched or extia- 

uished. 

QUENCHED, pp. Extinguished ; allayed; repressed. 

QUENCH 'ER, x. He or that which extinguishes. 

QUENCHING, ppr. Extinguishing ; quieting ; stifling ; re 

ressing. 

QUENCH LERS, a. That cannot be quenched or repressed ; 
inextiAguishable. Shak. 

QUERCIT-RON, ». [L. quercus.] The bark of the yellow 
oak, used in dyeing. Baxcreft. 

tQUER'ELE, n. [L. querola ; Fr. querelle.] A complaint 
ton court. Aylife. 

bate saae n. [L. querens.} The complainant ; the 

aintiff. 

QUE-'RENT, a. [L. querens.] An inquirer. [Little used.} 

QUER-I-MO'NI-OUB, a. ies qucrimonia. } Mplaining ; 

ucrulous ; apt to complain. 

al ER-L-MO'NI-OUB-L , edo, With complaint ; quera- 
ously. 

QUER-I-MO'NI-OUS_NESS, x. Disposition to complain ; a 
complaining temper. 

QUFRIST, n. [L. quero.] One who inquires or asks ques- 
tions. Siif?. 

QUERK. See Quins. 

t QUERK’ENED, a. Choked. 

QUERL, v.t. [G. querien.] fo twirl; to tan or w 
round ; to coil. [This is a legitimate English word, ip 
common use in New England. | 

QUERN, n. (Sax. ewyrn, cweurn ; Goth. quan ; D. 
Dan. grern.) A hand-mill for grinding grain; a the 
stone of which was turned by hand, used before the in- 

ca- 
the 


- 


Bune of een te and waterinills. 
‘O, 2. (Sp. cuerpo: L. corpus ; &p. en cuerpo de 
misa, half dressed. } A waistcoat or garment close to 


ck Dryden. 

QUE 'QUE-DULF n. [L. querquedula.) Am aquatic fow! 
a species of teal of the genus anus. F: 

QUER’RY, a. A groom. See Equgary. 
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us.} 1. Compinining, or ha- 


QUER'U-LOUS, «. (L. 
posed to murmur. 2 Express- 


bitually complaining ; 
ing complaint. 

QUET. U-LOUS-LY, advo. In a complaining manner. 

QUER/U-LOUS-NE8S, x. Disposition to complain, or the 
habit or practice of murmuring. 

QUERY, ». (L. mere] A question ; an inquiry to be an- 
awered or sesolved Newton. 

QUERY,at To a question or questions. Pope. 

QUE RY,at. lL Tc seek ; to inquire. 2. To examine by 
questions. 3. To doubt of. 

QUEST, . (Fr. quéte, for queste ; L. quaro, questus.) 1. 
The act of seeking; search. 2. Inquest; a jury ; [0bs.] 
3. Searchers, collectively ; [obs.) 4. Inquiry ; examina- 
tion , [0d] 5. Request ; desire ; solicitation. 

tQUEST, » & To go in search. 

QUEST, vu. ¢. To search or seek for. Herbert. 

t{QUEST'ANT, n. A seeker. Shak. 

QUES TION, (ques'chun) 2. [Fr., Sp. question; L. 
ro.) 1. The act of asking; an interrogatury. 2. That 
which is asked ; something proposed which is to be solved 
iy answer. 3. ae disquisition ; discussion. 4. 
Mispute or subject of debate. 5. Doubt; controversy ; 
dispute. 6. Trial; examination ; Judicial trial or inqui- 
ty. 7. Examination by torture. 6& Endeavor; édort ; 
act of seeking ; [0b9.}—9. Ln logic, a proposition stated by 
way of interrogation.— Jn question, in debate ; in the course 
of examination. 

QUESTION, v. i. 1. Toask a question or questions ; to in- 
quire by interrogatory or propovition to be answered. 2. 
+, debate by inter’ ries. Shuk. ; 

QUFS TION, 0. t&. 1. To inquire of by asking questions ; to 
examine by interrogatories. 2. ‘To dvuubt of; w be an- 
certain of. 3. To have no confidence in; to treat as 
doubtful. 

QU B= TION-A-BLE, a. 1. That may be questioned ; douht- 
ful ; uncertain ; disputable. 2. Suspicious; liable ty be 
doubted or disputed ; liable to suspicion. 

QUES:TION-A-BLE-NESS, x. The quality or state of be- 
ing doubtful, questionable or suspicious. 

QUES TION-A-RBY, a. Inquiring ; asking questions. 

sen a tort Bd 1. Interrogated, examined by ques- 
tiuna. 2. Doubted ; disputed. 

QUES’ TION-ER, 2. One that asks questions ; an inquirer. 


Ql -ESTION-ING, ppr- Interrogating ; calling in question ; . 


doubting. 

QUh=TION-IST, n. A questioner; an inquirer. ZZall. 

QUES’TION LESS, adv. Beyond a question er douit ; 
doubtless ; certainly. South. 

fQUEST MAN, a. A starter of lawsuits .¢ prosecu- 

t QU EXT’MON-GER, \ tions. Bacon. 

QUESTOR, a. [L. questor.] In Roman antiquity, an officer 
who had the management of the public treasure. 

QU ES‘TOR-SHIP, x. 1. The office of a questor or Roman 
treasurer. 2. The termn of a questor’s office. 

+QUES TRIST, xn. A seeker; a pursuer. Shak. 

QU EST-U-A-RY, a, Stadious of profit. frurn. 

QUEST’ U-A-RY, a. One employed to collect profits. 

QUEUE. See Cur. 

QI'TB, x. [W. cutp, gwib.) A sarcasm ; a bitter taunt; a 
quip; ave 

QUIBBLE, x. [W. ewipiaw or guiliar.) 1. A start or 
turn from the point in question, or from plain truth; an 
evasion; a cavil; @ pretense. 2. A pun; a low con- 
ceit. 

QUIBBLE, v. i. 1. To evade the point in question, or 
plain truth, by artifice, play upon words, caviling or any 
conceit ; to trifle in argument or discourse. 2. To pun. 

QUIB'BLER, x. 1. One who evades plain trth by trifling 
artifices, play upon words, orcavila. 2. A puuster. 

tQUTEK, 0. i. (Bax. cwic, criccian.| To stir; to move. 

QUICK, a. (Sax. came ; D. kirik ; G. quick ; Dan. grik : Sw. 
qvick.] 1. Primarily, alive; living. 2. Swift; hasty ; 
done with celerity. 3. Speedy ; done or occurring in a 
short time. 4. Active ; brisk ; nimble ; prompt; ready. 
5. Moving with rapidity or celerity.—Quick with child, 
pregnant with a living child. 

QUICK, adv. 1. Nimbly; with celerity ; rapidly; with 
haste ; speedily; without delay. 2. Soon; in a short 
time; without delay. 

QUICK, n. ag qriga.] 1. A living animal; [ods.] 2. 
The living ; sensible parts. 3. Living shrubs or trees. 

fQUIEK, ov. & (Sax. eviccian.] To revive ; to make alive. 

QUIE€K, v.t To become alive. Chaucer. 

QUIEK'-BEAM, or QUIEK'EN-TREE, n. A tree, the wild 
sorb, a of wild ash. Mortimer. 

QUICKEN, (quik’n) v. t. (Sax. criccian; Dan. qreger.] 

1. Primarily, to make alive ; to vivify ; to revive or re- 

suscitate, as from death or an inanimate state. Rum. iv. 

2. To make alive in a spiritual sense ; to communicate a 

rinciple of grace to. 3. To basten; to accelerate. 4, 

Fro sharpen ; to give keener perception to, to stimulate ; 

to incite. 5. To revive, to cheer; to reinvigorite ; to 

refresh by new supplies of comfort or grace. Ps. cxix. 
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QUICK’EN, (quik‘n) o. i. 1. To become alive. Ray. 2. To 
Move with rapidity or activity. ope. 

QUICK ENED, pp. 1. Made alive ; revived ; vivified , 
reinvigorated. 2. Accelerated; bastened. 3. Stimulat. 
ed ; incited. 

QUI€K'EN-ER, x. 1. One who revives, vivifies, or com- 
municates life. 2. That which reinvigorates. 3. That 
which accelerates motion or increases activity. More. 

QUICK‘EN-LNG, ppr. Giving life ; accelerating ; incit 


ing. 

QUICK’-EVED, a. Having acute sight ; of keen and ready 

rception. 

QUI€K'-GRA8SS. See Quitcn-crass. 

QUI¢CK'LIME, 2. Any calcarious substance deprived of its 
fixed or carbonic air, or an earthy substance calcined ; ar 
chalk, limestone, &c. 

QUItCK‘LY, ade. 1. Speedily ; with haste or celerity. 2 
Soon ; without delay. 

QUItK/-M.ATCH, x. A combustible preparation fonaed of 
cotton strands dipped in a ooiling Composition of white 
vinegar, saltpere and mealed powder ; used by artillery- 
men. 

QUICK'NESS, x. 1. Speed ; velocity; celerity ; rapidi- 
ty. 2. Activity ; briskneas ; promptness. 3. Acute- 
ness of perception ; Keen sensibility. 4. Sharpness , pun 

ency. 

QUItK'‘SAND, x. 1. Sand easily moved or readily yielding 
to pressure ; louse sand abounding with wrter. 2. U neol- 
id ground, 

QUI€K'SCENT-ED, a. Having an acute perception by the 
noee ; of an acute smell. 

QUIC€K'SET, a. A living plant set to grow, particularly for 
a hedge. Evelyn. 

QUICK SET, r. §. To plant with living shrubs or trees for 
a hedge or fence. Mortimer. 

QUIEK SIGHT-ED, a. Having quick sight or acute cis- 
cernment ; quick to see or discern. Locke. 

QUIEK SIGHT-ED-NESS, x. Quickness of sight or die 
cernment ; readiness to see or discern. Locke. 

QUI€EK SIL-VER, x. (that is, living silver, argentam virun 
so called from its fluidity.) Mercury. 

QUIEK SIL-VERED, a. Overlaid with quicksilver. 

QUI€CK'WIT-TED, a. Having ready wit. Shak. 

QUID, «. A vulgar pronunciation of cud. 

tQUTDAM, n, [(L.] Somebody. Spenser, 

QUID DA-NY, a. (G. quitte ; L. cydunium.] Marmalade - 
a confection of quinces prepared with sugar. 

QUID'DA-TIVE, a Constituting the essence of a thing 
Fincue, 

fQUID DET, x. (L. quidlibet, or Fr. gue dit.] A subtilty ; an 
equivocation, Shak. 

QUID-DI-TY, n. [L. quid, what.] 1. A barbarous term 
used in school philosophy for exsence. 2. A trifling nice- 
ty ; acnavil; a captious question. Camden. 

QUID'DLE, r. i. (L. guid, what.] To spend time in tri- 
Qing employments, or to attend to uscful subjects in a 
titling or superficial manner. The word is also used as 3 
noun. 

QUILINUNE, 2. [I.. what now.) One who is curious to 
know every thing that passes ; one who Knows or pretends 
to know all occurrences. J'utler. 

QUID PRO QUO, (L.] In lar, an equivalent ; something 
given or done for another thing. 

QUI-ESCE!, quies) r. i. [L. qutesco.] To be silent, as a 
letter; to lrive no sound, .3/. Stuart, 

QULES'CENCE, (a. [L. quescens.) 1. Rest; repose ; 

QUELES'CEN CY, 4) state of a thing without motion, 2. 
Rest of the mind ; a state of the mind free from agitation 
oremotion, 3. Silence ; the having no sound, 

QUI-ES'CENT, a. (LL. eee) }. Resting ; beingina 
state of repose ; atill; not moving. 2. Not ruffled with 
passion ; unigitated. 3. Silent; not sounded ; having no 
sound. Mf. Stuart. 

QUI-ES’‘CENT, n. A silent letter. MM. Stuart. 

QUTET, a. (Fr. quiet; L. quietus ; It. quieto.) 
being in a state of rest ; not moviag. Judg. xvi. 2. Sul; 
free from alarin or disturbance ; unmolested. 3. Peacea 
ble; not turbulent; not giving offense ; not exciting coun 
troversy, disorder or trouble ; mild; meek ; contented 
4. Calm, not agitated by wind. 5. Sinvoth; unrutil d. 
. Undisturbed ; unmolested. 7. Not crying ; not rest- 
ess. 

QUIET, n. [I quies.] 1. Rest; repose; stillness ; the 
state ofa thing not in motion. 2. Trinquillity ; freedom 
from disturbance or alarin; civil or political repuse. 3 
Peace ; security. Judg. xviii. 

QUIET, r.t. 1. To stop motion ; to still; to rednce to a 
state of reat. 2. To calm ; to appease ; to pacify ; to lull. 
to tranquilize, 3. To allay ; to suppress. 

QUT ET-ED, pp. Made still; culmed ; pacified. 

QUTET-ER, 2. The person or thing that quieta. : 

QULLT-ING, ppr. Reducing to rest or stillness ; appeasing , 

quilizing. 

QViner lems n. Peace or tranquillity of mind; apathy ; 


1. Still. 


QUI 


; indisturbance ; inaction.—In history, quictirm 
ie the system of the quietists, who maintained that relig- 
jon consists in the internal rest or recollection of the 
mind, employed in contemplating God and subm:tting to 
his will, 

QUI'ET-I8T, x. One of a sect of vanbvaer 
Molino, a Spanish priest, who maintaine 
of quietism. 

QUT'ET-LY, ado. 1. In a quiet state ; without motion ; in 
a state of rest. 2. Without tumult, alarm, dispute or dis- 
turbance ; peaceably. 3. Calmly ; without agitation or 
violent emotion ; patiently 

QUI ET-NESS, x. I. A state of rest; stillness. 2. Calm ; 
tranquillity. 3. Freedom from agitation or emotion ; 
calmness; coolnesa, 4. Freedom from disturbunce, dis- 
order or coinmotion ; peace ; tranquillity, 

t QUIPET-SOME, a. Calm ; still; undisturbed. Spenser. 

QUTE-TUDE, an. [Fr.] Rest; repose , quiet ; tranquillity. 

QUI-E/TUS, vn. (L.] Rest, repose, death; hence, a final 
discharge or acquittance ; that which silences claims, 

QUILL, a. (Ir. cuclle ; Corn. cuilan.) 1. The large, strong 
feather of a goose or other large fowl, used much for 
writing-pens. 2 The instrument of writing. 3. The 
spine or prickle of a porcupine. 4. A piece of small reed 
or other hollow plant, on which weavers wind the 
thread which forms the woof of cloth. 5. The instru- 
ment with which musiciana strike the strings of certain 
instruments. Dryden.—T'o carry a good quul, to write 
well. 

QUILL, »v. t. To plait, or to form with small ridges like 
quills or reeds. Pin the Uaued States, this word ia gener- 
ally pronounced ¢:rill. 

QUIL LET, rn. (L. gut Seat Subtilty ; nicety ; fraudulent 
distinction ; petty cant. [Not iach ) Shak. 

QUILT, a. (Ie. coltre, L. culcita; Ir. cailt.] A cover or 
prem made by putting woul, cotton or other substance 

“tween two cloths and sewing them together. 

QUILT, o.¢. 1. To stitch together two pieces of cloth with 
sume soft and wann substance between them, 2. ‘Tu sew 
in the manner of a quilt. 

QUILT'ED, pp. Stitched together, as two pieces of cloth, 
with a soft substance between them. 

QUILTING, ppr. Stitching together, as two cloths, with 
some aoft substance between them. 

QUILTING, a. 1l. The act of forming a quilt.—2. In New 
England, the act of quilting by a cullectinn of females. 

QUINA-RY, a. ie quinarius.) Consisting of five. 


originated by 
the principles 


QUINATE, a. [L. quingue.] In botany, 2 qdinate leafisa 
surt of digitate leaf having five leaflets on a petiole. 

QUINCE, (quing) a, [Fr. coin, or coiny.) The fruit of the 
purus cydunia, 80 Named from Cydonia, a town of Crete, 
famous for this fruit. 

GU Ice ERED n. The tree which produces the quince. 
QUINCH, ct. t. To stir, wince or flounce. 
UIN-€UN'CIAL, a. [from L. quincunz.}] Having the form 
ofa quincunx. Ray. 

QUIN'CUNX, n. (L. quingue and uncia.) In gardening, 
the quincunr order is a plantation of trees disposed in a 
equare, consisting of five Lrees, one at each corner anda 
fifth in the middle, thus, 3.: ; which order, repeated in- 
definitely, forms a regular grove or wood. 

QUIN-DEC'A-GON, x. [L. guingue, Gr. dexa and ywria.] 
In geometry, a plain figure with tifeen sides and fieen 


angles. 

QUIN-DE-CEM'VIR, n. [L. quinque, decem and vir.] In 
Roman hustory, one of a collection or body of fifteen mag- 
istrates whose business was to preside over the sacri- 
fices. 

QUIN-DE-CEM'VI-RATE, ». The body of fifteen magis- 
trates, or their office. 

QUINTA n. In pharmacy, a substance prepared from 

QUININE, yellow bark (cinchona cordifolia,) possess- 
ing, in a concentrated form, the tonic virtues of the bark, 
and capable of furming salts with acids. 

QUIN-QUA-GES'I-M&, an. (L. fifty.) Quinquagesima 
Sunday, so called as being about the fiftieth day before 
Easter; Shrove Sunday, 

QUIN-QUAN'GU-LAR, a. [L. quinque and aagulus.) Hav- 
ing five angles or comerm. Woodward. 

QUIN-QUAR-TIE'U-LAR, a. [L. quinque and articulus. ] 
Consisting of five articles. [L.u«.] Sanderson. 

QUIN-QUE-CAPISU-LAR, a. [L. quinqgue and eapsul:.] 
In apa having five capsules to a flower. 

QUIN-QUE-DEN TATE, a oe quingue and dentatus ; 
dens.) In botany, five-toothed. 

QUIN-QUE-FA'RI-OUB, a. In botany, opening into five 


rts. Lee. 
af INQue-Fin, a. (L. qtingue and firdo.) In botany, five- 
cleft ; cut into five segments with linear sinuses. 
QUIN-QUF-FOLI-A-TED, a. [L. guingue and folium.] 
Having five leaves. Johnson. 
QU IN-QUE-LIT‘ER-AL, 2. [L. quinque and litera.) Con- 
sisting of five letters. MW. Stuart. 
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QUIN'‘QUE-LO-BATE, ) a. (L. gus and lebus.) Five 

QUIN'QUE-LOBED { tt } 

QUIN-QUE-LOEU-LAR, a, (L. guingue and leculas.) 
Five-celled ; having five celis, 

QUIN-QUEN/NI-AL, a. [L. qyinquenaatis.] 
vnce in five years, or lasting five years. 

QUIN-QUEPAR-TITE, a. (L. quinque and pertutns.] ! 
Divided into five parts almost to the base. Consisting 
of five parts. . 

QUIN QUE-REME, n. [L. quenqes and remus.) A galley 
having five seats or rows of oars. 

QUIN QUE-VALVE a. 

QUIN QUE-VAL¥U-LAR, 
pericarp, 

QUIN WQUE-VIR, n. (L. guanque and vir.) One of an order 
of five priesta in Rome. 

QUINSY, n. [Fr. esyuinancte, squinancie ; It. squnanne. 
Bp. eequinancia.) 1. An inflammation of the throat; s 
species of angina which render respiraGon difficult, of 
intercepts it, 2. An inflammauon of the fauces, particu- 
larly of the tonsils. 

QUINT, n. (L. guintus; Fr. quinte.) A eet or sequence of 
five ; ag in piquet. 

QUINTAIN, a. [Fv quinfaine.| A post witha turnine top. 


Ocewring 


L. guenque and valre.} 
aving five valves, as a 


QUINT'AL, a. [Fr. quental: It. qasimtale.) A hundred 
pounds in weight ; or a weight of that number of pounds, 
sometimes written and pronounced kentle. 

®QUIN-TESISENCE, x. (L. quinta essertia.) 1. Ie al- 
chemy,the fifth or last and highest essence power inu 
natural body. 2. An extract from any thing, containing 
its virtues or Inust essential part in wu small quantity.—J. 
In chomstry, a preparation consisting of the essential oil 
of a vegetable substance, mixed and incorporated with 
spiritof wine. 4. ‘The pure, essential part of a bing. 

QUIN-TES-SEN TIAL, a. Consisting of quintessence. 

QUINTYLE, a. [L. guintus.) The aspect of plane when 
distant from each other the tifth part of the zodiac, or 72 
degrees. 

QUINT“IN, n. (Fr. quintaine; W. gwintan.] An upright 
post, on the top of which turned a cross piece, on one end 
of which was fixed a broad board, and on the other a sand 


bag. 

QUINT'U-PLE, a. [L. quintuplus.] Five-fold ; containing 
five times the amount. Graunt. 

QUIP, ». (W. getp, gwiptar.) A smart, sarcastic turn; a 
tnunt ; a severe retort. Milton, 

QUIP, v. t. To taunt ; to treat with a sarcastic retort. 

QUIP, v. &. Tosco Sidney. 

QUIRE, x». [Fr. choeur: It. coro; L. chorus; Gr. | 
1. A body of singers; achorus. [See Coonvs and Cuuin. 
Miltua. 2. The part of a church where the service ® 
sung. 

QUIRKE, x. A collection of paper consisting of twenty-four 
shects, each having a single fold. 

QUIRE, ec. i. To sing in concert or chorus. Shak. 

QUIRIS-TER, n. One that sings in concert ; more generel- 
ly, the leader of a quire, particularly in divine service ; & 
ehorister. ; 

+QUIR-I-TA‘TION, n. [L. gente) A crying for help. 

QUIRK, a. (W. gwired.] 1. Literally, a turn; & starting 
from the point or line ; hence, an artful turn for evasion 
or subterfuge ; a shift; a quibble. 2. A fit or turn. & 
short paroxysin. 3. A smart taunt or retort. 4 A slight 
conceit or quibble. 5. A flight of fancy ; [os.) 6 An 
irregular air.—7. [n building, a piece of ground taken out 
of any regular ground-plot or floor. ; 

QUIRKISH, a. 1. Consisting of quirks, turns, quibbles or 
artfal evasions. Barrow, 2. Resembting a quirk. 

QUIRPELKB, x. The Indian ferret, an anmal. 

QUIT, vp. t.; pret. and pp. quit, or gurtted. (Fr. quitter : It. 
quitare; Port., Sp. guitar; D. kirwten; G. qrattiven ; lian. 
quitterer ; Sw. qutta.) 1. To leave; to depart from, 
either temporarily or forever. 2. To free; to clear, © 
liberate ; to discharge from ; [l. «.] 3. To carry through, 
to do or perform something to the end, so that nothing re~ 
mains ; to discharge or perform completely .—4. Tv quit 
one’s self, reciprocally, to clear one’s self of incumbent 
duties by full performance. 5. To repay ; to requite. 0. 
To vacate obligation ; to release; to from. 7. To 
pay ; to discharge ; hence, to free from. 8. Toeet free ; 
to release ; to absolve ; to acquit. 9. To leave; to give 
ap 3 to resign; to relinquish. 10. To pay; [obs.] Il- 

oO forsake ; to abandon.— To quit cast, to pay ; to free 
from by an equivalent ; to relmburse.— To scores, lo 
make even; to clear mutually from de by mutual 
equivalents given. 

QUIT, a. Free ; clear; discharged from ; absolved. 

QUI TAM, (t.) A qui tam action, in law, is a popular ac- 
tion, in which a man prorecutes an offender for the king 
or state, as well as for himself. ; 

QUITCH!-GRASS, x. [properly quick-grass.) Dog-qrass ; 
a species of grass which roots deeply and te not easily 
killed. 

QU.T’ELAIM, ». ¢. (quit and elaim.} To release a claim by 
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deed without covenants of warranty ; to convey to another 
whe hath some right in Jands or tenements, all one’s right, 
ude and interest in the estate, by relinquishing all claun | 
to them. sslackstone. 

QUIi'CLAIM, a. A deed of release ; an instrument by 
which all claims to an estate are relinquished to another 
eee any covenant of warranty, express or implied. 

. Sere, 

QUIT CLAIMED, pp. Released by deed. 

QUIT'ELAIM-ING, ppr. Conveying by deed of release. 

QUITE, adv. [from quit.] Completely ; wholly; entirely ; 
totally ; perfectly , as, the work is not quite done. 

QUIT'-RENT, nw. [L. quictus reditus.} A rent reserved in 
grants of land, by the payment of which the tenant is 
quieted or quit from all other service. 

QUITS, adc. (from quit.) An exclamation used when mu- 
tual demands are adjusted and the parties are even, each 
quit of the other. 

QUIT‘TA-BLE, a. That may be vacated; that may be 
iven up. Markland. 

QUIT'TAL, a. Retum; repaymen. Shak. 

QUITTANCE, x. [Fr.) 1. Discharge from a debt or obli- 
gation ; an acquittance. Shak. 2. Kecompense ; return ; 
cpa aent- Shak. 

QUIT’ ANCE, v. t. To repay. Shak. 
UIT'TED, pp Left ; relinquished ; 
QUIT‘'TER, x. 1. One who quits. 2. 
Aimsworth. 3, Scoria of tin. Ainsworth. 
QUII'TER-BONE, a. In farriery, a hard, round swelling 

on the cornnet, between the heel and the quarter. 

QUIVER, n. [qu. Fr. coxorir.] A case or sheath for arrows. 

fQUIV'ER, a. Nimble: active. Stuk. 

QUIVER, c. i. (D. huiveren.] 1. To shake or tremble ; to 

quake ; to shudder ; toshiver. 2. To play or be agitated 
with a tremulous motion. 

QUIVERED, a. [from the noun quiver.) 1. Furnished 
with a quiver. Milton. 2. Sheathed as in a quiver. 

QUIV'ER-ING, ppr. Trembling, as with cold or fear ; mov- 
ing with a tremulous agitation. 

QUIV'ER-ING, n. The act of shaking or trembling ; agit- 

Bon. Sidney. 
QUIX-OT’I€, a. Like Don Quixote; romantic to extrava- 


nce, 
a X'OT-I8M, x. Romantic and absurd notions; scheme: 
or actions like those of Don Quixote. 
_ QUIZ, a. (Norm. quis, ga..] An enigma ; a riddle or ob- 


scure question. 

QUIZ, v. t To puzzie. Lye an elegant word. ] 

Quo WAR‘RAN-TO. In Law Latin, a writ brought be- 
fore a proper tribunal, to inquire by what warrant a per- 
son or corporation exercises certain powers. 

QUOB, o. &. [W. swapian.] To move, as the fetus in ute- | 
ro; tothrob. [Local and little used.) { 

QUOD. T’he same as quoth, he saith. Chaucer. | 

QUOD’LI- BET, x. [L. what you please.] A nice point ; a | 


deliverer ; [obs.] 


el 


btilty. Prior. 
QUOD-LIB-E-TA’RI-AN, 2. One who talks and disputes 
on any subject at pleasure. 
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QUOD-LI-BET'L-CAL, «. No. restrained to a partienia? 
subject ; moved or discussed at pleasure for eurkwhy oe 
entertainment. 

QUOw-LI-BETI-E€AL-LY, ado. At pleasure ; for curiosi- 
ty > 30 48 WH be devated fur entertainment. 

QUOIP, an. [Fr. couje.] Acap or hood. [See Corr.) Shak. 

QUOTF, v. t. ‘To cover: r dress with a cuif. Addison. 

QUOIF FURE, 2. A head dress. iddison. 

QUOIL. See Cotw, the better werd. 

QUOIN, a. [Fr. coin, acorner; Sp. cuna. SeeCorn.] 1 
A corner. 2. An instrument to raise any thing ; a wedge 
employed to raise cannun.—3. In architecture, the corner 
of a brick or stone wall. 

QUOILT, nx. [D. coite.} 1. A kind of horse-ehoe to be pitch 
ed or thrown at a fixed object im play.—In commen prae- 
tice, a plaim flat stone is used for this purpose.—2. In some 
authors, the discus of the ancients, thrown in trials of 
strength. : 

QUUIT, ov. i. To throw quoi; to play at quoits. Dryden. 

t QUOIT, wv. t To throw. Stak. 

QUOLL, n. Ag animal of New Holland. 

QUON'DAM, ased adjectirely. al Having beem formerly , 
former; as, a quondam friend. Shak. 

t QUOOK, pret. of quake. Spenser. 

QUOP. See Quon. 

QUO/RUM, x. [L. gen. plu. of qui.} 1. A bench of jus- 

tices, or sach a number of officers or members as is com- 

petent by law or constitution to transact business. 2. A 

Hy commission of justices. 

QUOTA, n. [L. quotas; It., Sp. quota.] A just part or 
share ; or the share, part or proportion assigned to each. 

* QUO-TA'TION, n. 1. ‘The act of quoting or citing. 2. 
The passage quoted or cited ; the part of a book or writing 
named, repeated or adduced as evidence or illustration.— 
3. In mercantle language, the naming of the price of com- 
modities; u: the price specified to a correspondent. 4, 
Quota: share ; [obs.] 

* QUOTE, v. t. [Fr. quoter, now coter.} 1. To cite, asa 
passage from some author; to name, * peat or adduce a 
passage from,an author or speaker, by way of authority or 
Dlustration.—2. In commerce. w nae, as the pnce of an 
article. 3. To note. 

*+ QUOTE, a. A note upon an author, Cotgrave 

F QUOTED, pp. Cited , adduced ; named, 

*QUGUER, az. One that cites the words of an auth or 
speaker. ; 

*QUOTH, 2, i. (Bax. cwuthan, cythan ; Goth. quithan.] To 
say ; tospeak. This verb is defective, being used only in 
the first and third persons in Wie prerent and past tenses, 
us quoth I, quoth he; and the nominative always follows 
the verb. 

* QUO-TID'T-AN, a. [L. quotidianus.] Duly ; occurring or 
returning daily. 

*QU0) TIDI-AN, mn. 1. A fever whose paroxysms return 
every day. 2. Any thing returning daily. 

*QUO'TIENT,x. [F'r.; L. quuties.) In arith metic, the number 
resulting from the division: f .ne number by another, and 
showing how often a less nuaiver 3s contained in a greater. 
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R. ts the th letter of the English Alphabet, and an 

> articulation sti generis, having little or no resemblance 
mM pronunciation to any other letter. But from the josi- 
Gon of the tongue in uttering it, it is commutable with J, 
into which letter it is changed in many words by the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, and some other nations ; as / 
wateo changed intor. It is numbered among the liquids 
and semi-vowels, and is sometimes called the canize let- 
fer, Its English uses, which are uniform, may be under- 
ood by the costomary pronunciation of rod, ruse, bar, 
bare, barren, brad, pride, drvwn.—In words which we 
have received from the Greek language, we follow the 
‘Latins, who wrote & after r, as rhapsody, rheum, rhetoric. 

As an abbreviation, R., in English, stands for rez, king, as 
George R. 

As a numeral, R, in Roman authors, stands for 80, and, with 
a dash over it, B, for 80,000. 

RA, as an inse le pe Or preposition, is the Latin re, 
coming to us through the Italian and French, and prima- 

Bi signifying again, repetibon. See Re. 

-BATE', v. t. (Fr. rabattre; It. rabbattere.] In falconry, 

to recover a hawk to the fist. Ainsworth. ] 7 

tRA-BA:TO, a. [Fr. rabat.) A neckband or roff. 

RABBET, v.t. [Fr. radoter.] To pare down the edge 
of a board or other piece of timber, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving the edge of another piece by \apping and thus 
uniting thetwo. 2 To lap and unite the edges of boards, 


&c.—In ship carpentry, to let the edge of a plank into the 
keel. 

RAB'BET, n. A cut on the side of a board, &c. to fit it to 
another b lapping 5 a joint made by lapping boards, &c. 

RAB BET-ED, pp. Pared down at the edge ; united bya 
rabbet joint. 

RAB'‘BET-ING, ppr. Paring down the edge of a board 
uniting by a rabbet juint. 

RAB BET-PLANE, x. A joiner’s plane for paring or cut- 
ting square down the edge of a board, &c. Muzon 

RABBI. 2)» [Ch. ®3%.]_ A title assumed by the Jewish 

RAB BIN, doctors, signifying master or lord. 

RAB-BIN'I€, a. Pertaining to the Rabbins, or to thelr 

RAB-BIN'I-€AL, opinions, learning and language. 

RAB-BIN'I€, x. The language or dialect of the Rabbins; 
the later Hebrew. 

RAB BIN-ISM, x. A Rabbinic expression or phrasevlogy ; @ 
peculiarity of the language of the Rabbins. 

RAB BIN-IST, x. Among the Jews, one who adhered to the 
Talmud and the traditions of the Rabbins. 

RAB'BIN-ITE, n. The same as Radbinist. 

RABBIT, 2. [said to be from the Belgic robe, robbeken.) 
Asma! quadruped, of the genus /epus, which feeds om 
grass or other herbage, and burrows in the earth. 

RABBLE, n. [L. rabula; Dan. raaber: D. rabbelen.) 1 
A tumultuous crowd of vulgar, noisy people ; the 38 
confused, disorderly crowd. 2. The lower clase of people, 
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Wirt reference to an assembly: the dregs of the peo- 


RAU BLE, 0. i. To apeak ina confused manner. 

RAS BLE-CHARAL LNG, a. Charming the rabble. 

«LAB BLE- SENT, n. A tamultuoas crowd of low people. 

BAs-DOLO-GY, a. [Gr. papdos and Aoyos.] A method 
Ot Peniepiine asthemasical operations by little square 
todas. 

RABID a. i reindus.) Furious ; raging ; mad ; as a rabid 
dog cr wolf 

RAB U)-NESS, 2. Furiousness ; madness. 

RAB UN-ET, nw. Akind of smaller ordnance. Ainsworth. 

RX CA, x. As riac word signifying emply, begyurly, fool- 
uh; aterm of extreme contempt. Mutt. v. 

RAUE, nz. [Fr. race.} 1. The lineage of a family, or con- 
tinued series of descendants from a parent who is called 
Use stock. 2. A generation; a family of descendants. 
3. A particular breed. 4. A root; as race-ginger. 5. A 
purticular strength or -aste of wine; a Kind of tartness. 
Lemple. Messenjrer. 

RACk,x. (D. ras; Sw. resa.) 1. A running; a rapid 
course or motion, either on the feet, on horseback, or ina 
carriage, &c. ; particularly, a contest in running; @ run- 
ning in competition for a prize. 2. Any running with 
speed. 3. A progreas ; a course ; 8 Movement or p 
mon of any kind. 4. Course ; train; process ; fates 5. 
A strong or rapid current of water, or the channel or 
passage for such a current. 6. By icay of distinction, a 
contest in the running of horses; generally in the plural. 

RACE, v. i. To run swiflly ; to run or contend in running. 

RACE-GIN'GER, nx. Ginger in the root, or not pulverized. 

RACE'-HORSE, x. A horse bred or kept for running in 
contest ; a horse tha runs in competition. 

RAU.E-MA TION, » [L. raceneus.] 1. A cluster, as of 
grapes, 2. The culuvation of clusters of yrapes. 

RAC EME, a. [L. racemus.}] In dvteny, a species of inflo- 
rexcence. Martyn. 

RAU-E MIF ER-OUS, a. [L. racemus and fero.} Bearing 
racemes or clusters. Asat. Res. 

RAC £-MOUS, a. Growing in racemes or clusters. Encyc. 

RA‘CER, 2. A rumner ; one that contends in a race. 

RACH, a. A Sak recc; Fr. braque.} A setting dog. 

RA CI-NESS, 2. The quality of being racy. 

RACK, nx. (D. re’, rekker ; Sax. rucun, recan.} 1. An en- 
vine of torture, used for extorting confessions from crimi- 
nals or suspected persons. 2. ‘Torture; extreme pain; 
anguish, J. Any instrument for stretching or erence 
any thing. 4. A grate on which bacon is laid. 5. 
wooden frame of open work, in which hay is laid for 
horses and cattle for feeding. 6. I'he frame of bones of 
an auimal; a skeleton. 7. A frame of timber on a ship’s 
houwsprit. 

RACK, n. (Sax. hracea; W.rhac.] The neck and spine of 
a fore quarter of veal or mutton. 

RACK, nv. [Sax. rec, recan.} Properly, vapor ; hence, thin, 
fl vs, broken clouds, or any portion of floating vapor in 
the sky. 

RACK, n. [for arrack. See Annacx.] Among the Tartare, 
@ spirituous liquor nade of mare’s milk. 

RACK, c.i. [Sax. recan.] 1. Properly, to steam ; to rise, 
as vapor ; [yee Rexx.) 2. To fly as vapor or broken clouds. 

RACK, ec. t. 1. To torture ; to stretch or strain on the mck 
or wheel. 2 To torment; to torture; to affect with 

extreme pain or anguish. 3. To harass by exaction. 4. 
To etretch ; to strain vehemently ; to wrest. 5. To 
stretch ; to extend. 

RACK, v. ¢. [Ar.] To draw off from the lees ; to draw off, 
as pure liquor from ita sediment. Bacun. 

RACKED, pp. 1. Tortured; tormented ; strained to the 
utmost. Drawn off, as liquor. 

RACK/ER, 2. One that tortures or torments ; one that racks. 

RACK ET x. 1. A confused, clattering noise, less loud than 
uproar, 2 Clamor; noisy talk. Siwy. 

RACK ET,a. A snow shoe. 

RACt'K-ET, v.i. To make a confused noise or clamor ; to 
frolick. Gray 

RACK ET, xn. [Fr. raquette; G. racket; D. raket.) The 
instrument with which players at tennis strike the ball. 

RACK ET, >. ¢. To strike as with a racket. Hewyt. 

RACK ET-Y, a. Making a tumultuous nuvise. 

RACK ING, ppr. 1. Torturing; tormenting; straining ; 
drawing off. 2. a, Tormenting ; excruciating. 

BACKING, a. 1. Torture ; a stretching on the rack. 2. Tor- 
ment @ the mind; anguish. 3. The act of stretching 
cloth on a frame for drying. 4. The act of drawing from 
the sediment, as liquors. 

RACK’ ING-PACE, a. The racking-pace of a horse is an 
amble, but with a quicker and shorter tread. 

RACK!-RENT, x». An annual rent of the full value of the 
tenement or near it. Blackstone. 

RACK'-RENT-ED, a. Subjected to the payment of ack- 
rent. Franklin. 

RACK’-RENT-ER, 2. One that is subjected to pay rack- 
rent Locke. 
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RAC€K'LESS, «. Careless ‘Tbe word ased in the north of 
Enyland for reckless, 

RA€-OON’, x». An American quadruped. It is somewhe 
larger than a fox, and its fur is vainable. 

RACY, a. (Sax. Ares, or Sp., Port. raiz.) Strong; flavor- 
ous ; tasting of the soil ; as, racy wine. Johason. 

RAD, the vid pret. of reud. Spenser. 

RAD, RED, ROD, an initial or terminating syllable m 
names, isthe D. raud, G. rath, counsel; as in Conrad, 
powerful in counsel ; Ftkelred, noble counsel. 

RAU DLE, ov. t. ‘Tu twist ; to wind together. 
AD’DLE, x. A long stick used in hedging ; also a hedge 
forined by interweaving the shoots branches of trees 

BAD DUeK, or RUD-DOCK [from red, ruddy 

‘DOCK, or RUD- »*. [from -] A 
the redbreast. Shak. : ey 

RA-DI-AL, a. [from L. radius.) Pertaining to the radias 
or to the fore arm of the human body. 

* RA'DI-ANCE, x. [L. rudsans.] Properly, brightness 
*RA'DI-AN-CY, shooting in rays or beams ; hence, ia 
general, brillant or sparkling lustre ; vivid brightness. 
*RA-DI-ANT, a. Shouting or darting rays of light ; beam- 
ing with brightness ; emitting a vivid light or splendor. 
*RA‘DI-ANT, n. In optics, the luminous pvint or object 

from which light emanates, that falls on a mirror or Jens. 

* RA DI-ANT-LY, ado. With beaming brightness; with 
glittering splendor. 

* RA DI-ATE, ». 6. [L. radio.) 1. To issue in rays, as light; 
to dart, as beains of brightness, to shine. To isae 
and proceed in direct lines from a point. 

*RA DI-ATE, v. t. To enlighten, Ww illuminate ; to shed 
light or brightness on. [Usually trradiate | 

* RA DI-ATE, a. In botany, a ruyed ur radiate coral or flower 
is a compound flower consisting of a disk, in which the 
corullets or fureta are tubular and regular, and of a ray, io 
which the florets are irregular. 

* RA‘DI-A-TED, pp. 1. Adurned with rays of light Addi- 
leh 2. Having crystals diverging from a centre. Miw~ 
ecratogry. 

*RA‘DI-A-TING, ppr. Darting raya of light ; enlightening. 

*RA-DI-A'TION, 2. [L. radeati.} 1. The emission and 
diffusion of rays of light; heamy brightness. 2. The 
shooting of any thing from acentre, like the diverging rays 
of light. 

RADI-€AL, a. [Fr.; L. radialis.} 1. Pertaining to the 
root or origin ; original ; fundamental. 2. Implanted by 
nature ; native; constitutional. 3. Primitive, onginal ; 
underived ; uncompounded. 4. Serving to vriginatiuon.— 
5. In botany, proceeding immediately from the root. 

RAD'LEAL, an. 1. In philology, a primitive word ; a radix, 
root, or simple, underived, uncompounded word. 2 A 
primitive letter; a letter that belongs to the radix.—3. In 
chemistry, an element, or asimple constituent past of a 
substance, which is incapable of decompusitvion. 

RAD-I-CALL-TY, 2 1. Origination. Brees. 2. A being 
radical ; a quantity which has relation to a root. Batley 

RAD!I-CAL-LY, ade. 1. Uriginally , at the origin or cunt; 
fundamentally. 2. Primitively ; ewwentually ; oviginally ; 
without derivation. 

RAI) I-CAL-NESS, xn. The state of being radical or funde- 
inental. 

RADIT-CANT, a. [L. radicana.] In botany, rooting. Lee. 

RADI-CATE, c. t. [L. radicatus.) To root; to plant deop- 
ly ite ae: Glaroville. 

RADLEATE 

RAD-I-CA'TION, n. 1. The process of taking rect deeply. 
2. In botany, the disposition of the root of a plant with 
respect to ascending and descending caudex and the 
radicles. 

RAD L€LE, 2. [L. radicula.] 1. That part of the seed of 
a plant which upon vegetating becomes the root. 2 The 
fibrous part of a root, by which the stock or main body of 
it is terminated. 

RA-DI-OM‘E-TER, x. [L. radius, and Gr. perpev.) The 
forestaff, an instrument for taking the altitudes of celestial 
bodies. 

RAD ISH, x. (Sax. redic ; D. radys ; G. radiess ; lv. raidis.) 
A plant of the genus raphanus, the root of which is eaten 


raw. 

*RA DEUS, x. (L.] 1. In geometry, a right line drawn or 
extending from the centre of a circle to the periphery, 
and hence the semidiameter of the circle.—2. In enatvery, 
the exterior bone of the fore arm, descending slong with 
the ulna from the elbow to the wrist.—3. In botany, a ray ; 
the outer part or circumference of a compound radiate 
flower, or radiated discous flower. — 

RADIX, n. (1.] Un etymulosy, a primitive word from 
which spring other words.—2. Jn levarithus, the base of 
any system of logarithms, or that number whuee logarithm 
is unitv.—3. [n a/gebra, radir sometimes denotes the root 
of a finite expression, from which a series is derived. 

t{RAFF,v.¢. (G. raffen.] To sweep; to snatch, draw or 
huddle together ; to take by a promiscuous sweep. 
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RAPP, 2. 1. The sweepings of society ; the rabble; the 
mob [collevies.) This is used chietly in the compound or 
duplicate, rifraf. 2 A promiscuous heup or collection ; 
a jumble. 

RAFFLE, v. &. [Fr. rafler.] To cast dice for a prize, for 
which each person concerned inthe game lays duwn a 
stake or hazards a part of the value. 

RAFFLE, rx. A game of chance, or lottery in which yever- 
al persons depusit a past of the value of the thing, in 
consideration of the chance of gaining it. 

RAF FLER, x. One who raffles. 

BAFFLING, ppr. The act of throwing dice fora prize 
staked by a number. 

RAFFUMER-CHANT, rv. A timber-merchant ; a raft-mer- 
chant. Yorkshire, Eng. 

RAFT, x». [Dan. raft; Sax. reafan.] An assemblage of 
boards, planks or pieces of timber fastened together huri- 
zontally and floated down a stream ; a float. Pupe. 

Lee fP- [Saz. reafan.] Torn; rent; severed: 

TE ,®. (Sax. rafter.) A mof timber; a piece of 
timber that extends from the plate of a building to the 
ridge, and serves to support the covering of the roof. Pope. 

RAF -ERED a. Built or furnished with rafters. 

RxoT, .. Damp; musty. [Local.] Robinson. 

RAG,2. (Sax. hracod; Dan. ragene.) 1. Any piece of 
cloth torn from the rest ; a tattered cloth, torn or worn ti!) 
ite texture ie destroyed. 2. Garments worn out; prover- 
bially, mean dress. 3. A fragment of dreas. 

BAG, v. &. (qu. Sax. wregian.] Toscold ; to rail. [Local.] 


Peg 5 e- 
, RAG A-BASH, og RAG/A-BRASH, #. An ldle, ragged 


person. 

RAG-A-MUF'FIN, 2. (qu. reg, and Sp. mofar.] <A paltry 
fellow ; a mean wretch. 

RAG/-BOLT, x. An iron pin with barbe on its shank to re- 
tain it in ite place. Mar Dict. 

“AGE, vn. (Fr. rage.] 1. Violent anger accompanied with 
furious words, gestures or agitation ; anger excited to fury. 
2, Vehemence or violent exacerbation of any thing pain- 
ful. 3. Fury ; extreme violence. 4. Enthusiasm ; rapture. 
5. Extreme eagerness or passion directed to some object. 

RAGE, v. i. 1. To be furious with anger ; to be exasperated 
to fury ; to be violently agitated with passion. 2. To be 
violent and tumultuous. 3. ‘T'o be violently driven or 
agitated. 4. To ide ie to prevail without restraint, or 
with fatal effect. 5. Tove driven with impetuosity ; to 
act ur move furiously. 6. To toy wantonly ; to sport; 
obs. 

akon UL, a. Full of rage ; violent; furious Sidney. 

RA'G ER-Y, n. Wantonness. Chaucer. 
AGG, n. Rowley ragg, a species of silicious stone. 

RAG'GED, a. (from rag.] 1. Rent or worn into tatters, or 
till its texture is broken. 2. Broken with h edges ; 
uneven. 3. Having the appearance of being broken or 
torn ; jagged ; rough with sharp or irregular points. 4. 
Wearing tattered clothes. 5. Rough ; rugged. 

RAG'GED-NESS, z. 1. The state of being dressed in tat- 
aed oe: 2. The state of being rough or broken 

regularly. 

RAG a th (from rage.] 1. Acting with violence or fury. 
2.4 s; impetuous ; vehemently driven or agitated. 

RA'GING,a. Fury ; violence ; impetuosity. Jonak i. 

ag anc adv. With fury; with violent impetuosity. 
Hall. 

RAG'MAN, nx. A man who collects or deals in rags. 

RAG/MAN’S-ROLL, x. A roll or register of the value of 
benefices in Scotland, made by Ragimund. See Riama- 
BOLE. 


RA-GOUT’ gn. [Fr. ragout; Arm. ragoud.] A 

RA-GOO’,, (ra-goo!) race or seasoning for aeaiting a 
languid appetite ; or a high-seasoned dish, prepared with 
fish, flesh, greens and the like, stewed with salt, pepper, 
cloves, &c. 

RAG'STONE, x. A stone of the silicious kind. 

RAG WORT, x. A plant of the genus senecio. 

RAIL, a. [G. riegel; W. rhail.] 1. A cross-beam fixed at 
the ends in two upright posts.—2. In the United States, a 
piece of timber, cleft, hewed or sawed, rough or smooth 
inserted in up ight posts for fencing. 3. A bar of wood 
or irun used for inclosing any place ; the piece into which 
balusters are inserted. 4. A series of posts connected 
with cross-beams, by which a place is inclosed.—5. In a 
ship, a narrow plank nailed for ornament or security on a 
ship’s upper works. 

RAIL, x. A bird of the genus rallus. Encyc. 

RAIL, x. (Sax. hragle, regle.| A woman's upper gar- 
ment ; retained in the word nizhtrail. 

RAIL, ct. t. 1. To inclose with rails. 2. To range ina line. 

RAIL, v. i. (D. ralen; Sp. rallar.] To utter reproaches ; 
to scoff; to use insolent and reproachful lan ©; to re- 

roach or censure in opprobrious terms. ft. 

RAI1.’-BiRD, n. A bird of the genus cuculus. 

RAIL/ER, an. One who scoffs, insults, censures or reproaches 
with opprobrious langunge. South. 


RAIL/ING, ppr. 1. Clamoring with Ineutting lanqun@. 
uttering reproachful words. 2. 4. Expressing reproach . 
jusulting. 

RAILING, x. Re chful or insolent language. 1 Pet. iil. 

RAIL/ING, ppr. [nclosing with rails. 

RAIL‘ING, x. 1. A series of iails; a fence. 2 Rails in 
general ; or the scantling for rails. 

RAIL/ING-LY, adv. With seoffing or insulting language. 

* RAIL/LER-Y, or RAL LE-RY, 1. {Fr. radlerie.| Banter ; 
jesting language ; good-humored plensantry or slight sa- 
tire ; satirical merri.nent. ddison. 

tKAIL LEU, «. {ir.) A banterer; a jester ; a mocker. 

RAlMEN'T, a. [for arrayment.}) 1. Clothing in geveral ; 
vestments ; vesture ; garments. 2. A single garment. 

RAIN, c. a. (Sax. Aregnun, reyran, renian, rinun; Goth. 
rign.} 1 “Po fall in drops trom the clouds, as water ; 
used mostly with i fora ucminative. 2 ‘Io fall or drop 
like rain. 

RAIN, cv. t. To pour or shower down from the upper re- 

ions, like rain from the clouds. 

RAIN, n. (Sax. reyn, regn,ren.| The descent of water 
in dro m the clouds; or the water thus falling. 

t RAIN BEAT, a. Beaten or injured by the rain. Hail. 

RAIN‘BOW, n. A bow, or an arch of a circle, consisting of 
all the colors formed by the refraction and reflection of 
rays of light from drops of rain or vapor, appearing in the 

rt of the hemisphere . ,posite to the sun. 

RAIN'-DEER, a. [Sax. Arana.) The rane, a species of 
the cervine genus. 

RAIN!I-NESS, 2. The state of being rainy. 

RA!IN‘WA-TER, n. Water that bas fallen from the clouds. 

RAIN'Y,a. Abounding with rain; wet ; showery. 

RAIP, x. A rod to measure ground. 

RAIS, (raze) v.t. (Goth. raisyan, wr-raisyan.] 1. To hit; 
to take up ; to heave ; to lift from a low or reclining pos- 
ture. 2. Toset upright. 3. To setup; to erect; to set 
on its foundations and put together. 4. To build. 5. To 
rebuild. 6. To form t some height by accumulation. 7. 
To make ; to produce ; amass. &. Jo enlarge ; to am- 
plify. skak. Y. To exalt; to elevate in condition. 10. ‘To 
exalt; to advance ; to promote in rank or bonor. 11. To 
enhance ; to increase. 12. Toincrease in current value. 
13. ‘lo excite ; to put in motion er action. 14. To excite 
to sedition, insurrection, war or tumult; to stir up. 15. 
To arouse ; to awake ; to stir up. 1/6. To increase in 
strength ; to excite from languor o: weakness. 17. To 
give beginning of importance to; to clevate into reputa- 
tion. 18. ‘I'v bring into being. fo, To bring from a state 
of death to life. 20. To call into view from the state of 
separate spirits. 2]. To invent and propagute ; to origin- 
ate; tooccasion. 22. To set up; to excite; to begin hy 
loud utterance. %3. To utter loudly ; tw begin to sound 
orclamor. 24. To ntter with nore strength or elevation ; 
to swell. 25. T'o collect ; to obtain; to bring Into a sum 
orfund. 26. To levy; tocollect; to bring into service. 
27. To give rise to. 28. To cause to grow ; to procure to 
be produced, bred or propagated. New England. 2. To 
cause to swell, heave and become light. 0. To excite, 
to animate with fresh vigor. 3!. Tu ordain; to appoint, 
or tocall to and prepare ; to furnish with gifts and qualifi- 
cations suited to a purpose; a Scriptural sense, 2. To 
keep in remembrance. Ruth iv. 33. To cause to exist by 

ropagation, Mutt. xxii. 34. To incite; to prompt. £:1re 
. 35. To increase in intensity or strength.—J6.- [In sea- 
mens language, to elevate, as an object by a gradual ap- 
proach to it ; to bring to be seen at a greater angie. 

To raise a purchase, in scamen’s language, is to dispose in- 
struments or machines in such a manner as t& exert any 
mechanical force required.— 7'v raise a siege, is to remove 
a besieging army, and relinquish an attempt to take the 

lace. 

RAISED, pp. Litted; elevated ; exalted ; promoted ; set 
upright ; built ; made or enlarged ; produced ; enhanced ; 
excited ; restored to life; levied , collected ; roused ; in- 
vented and propagated ; increased. 

RAIS‘ER, ». One who raises ; that which raises; one that 
builds ; one that levies or collects ; one that begins, pro- 
duces or propagates. Facon. Taylor. 

*RAISIN, (razn) xn. [Fr., Ir.; Arm. resin, resin; D 
rotyn: G. rosine.| A dried grape. 

RAISING, ppr. Lifting ; elevating 5 Sane Uprieet exalt- 
ing ; producing ; enhancing ; restoring to life ; collecting, 
dev ying ; propagating, &c. 

RAIS'ING, n. 1. The act of lifting, setting up, elevating, 
exalting, producing, or restoring to life.—2. In New Eng- 
ore ine operation or work of setting up the frame of 8 

uilding. 

RA‘JAH, or RA'JA, 2. [L. rez, regis.) In India, a prince. 


Encyc. 
RA'J AH SHIP, n. The dignity or principality of a rajah. 
RAKE, x. (Sax. raca, race ; G. rechen; Ir. raca.) An tm 
strument consisting of a eon aa in which b are 
inserted, and a long handle ; used for collecting hay os 
other light things. 
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RAKE, 2 (Dan, revel.) A loose, disorderly, vicious man ; 
aman uddicted to lowdness and other scandab ‘us vices 
Foupe. 

RAKE, «. (Sax. racun.) 1. ‘The projection of the upper 
parts of a ship, at the height of the stem and stern, be- 
youd the extremities of the keel. 2. The inclination of 
mast from a perpendicumr direction. 

BAKE, ve. ¢. (Sax. ructun ; Sw.raka; Dan.rager.] 1. Prop- 
erly, W ocrape ; to rub or scratch with something rough. 
2. To gather with a rake. J. To clear with a rake ; to 
smooth with u rake. 4. To collect or draw together 
something “cattered ; to gather by violence. 5. Toscour; 
t vearch vich eagerness all corners of a place.—6. In the 
mutary art, to entilade ; to fire in a direction with the 
length of any thing ; particularly in nacal engagements, 
to rake ia to cannonade a ship on the stern or head, so 
that the bails range the whole length of the deck.—7'o 
rake up, applied to fire, is to cover the fire with ashes. 

RAKE, ec. 1. ‘Toscrape ; to scratch into for finding sume- 
thing; to search minutely and meauly. 2. ‘lo search 
with minute inspection into every part. J. To pass 
with vialence or rapidity. 4. To seek by raking. 5. 
To lead a dissolute, debauched life. 6. To incline from 
a perpendicular direction. 

RANKED, pp. scraped ; gathered with a rake ; cleaned with 
a rake ; cannonaded ore and aft. 

RAK HELL, = tee rekel.] A lewd, dissolute fellow ; a 
debauchee ; a rake 

RAKE HELL, a. Base; wild; outcast; worthless Spen- 
ser. 

RAK F/HEL-LY, a. Dissolute ; wild. B. Jonson. 

RAK'ER, a. One that rakes 

RAKE SHAME, xn. A vile, dissolute wretch. Milton. 

RAK‘ING, ppr. 1. Scraping ; gathering with a rake ; clean- 
ing and smoothing with a rake ; cannonading in the direc- 
tion of the length ; inclining. 2. a. ‘That rakes. 

RAKING, a. 1. The act of using a rake ; the act or opera- 
tion of collecting with a rake, or of cleaning and smoothing 
with u rake. 2. The space of ground raked at once ; or 
ne quantity of hay, &c. collected by once passing the 
rake. 


RAK'ISH, a. Given to a dissolute life ; lewd ; debauched. 

RAK ISH-NESS, x. Dissolute practices. 

RAI/LY, v. t. (Fr. raser.] 1. ‘Vo reunite; to collect and 
reduce to order troops dispersed or thrown into confusior.. 
2. ‘To collect , to unite ; as things scattered. 

RAL/LY, ov. ¢. [Fr. railler.] ‘To treat with good humor and 
Pp ecasantry, or with slight contempt or satire, according to 
the nature of the case. 

RAL’'LY, v.#. I. To assemble ; to unite. 2. Tocome back 
to grder. 3. To use pleasantry or satirical merriment. 

RALLY, #. J. The act of bringing disordered troops to their 
ranks. 2. Exercise of g humor or satirical) merri- 
ment. 

RAM, wn. [Sax., D. ram; G. ramm.] 1. The male of the 
sheep or ovine genus ; in some parts of England called a 
tup.—2. In astronumy, Aries, the sign of the zodiac which 
the sun enters on the Q2ist of March. 3. An engine of 
war, used formerly for battering and demolishing the walls 
of cities ; called a battering-ram. 

RAM, vot. (G. rammen: D. rammetjen ; Dan. ramler.] 1. 
To thrust or drive with violence ; to force in; to drive 
down of together. 2. To drive, as with a battering ram. 
3. ‘To stutf , to cram. 

RAM, a. Stinking. North of England. 

RAM A-DAN, a2. Among the Mvkummedans, & solemn sea- 
sun of fasting. 

RAM'AGL, n. [L. ramus; Fr. ramage.} 1. Branches of 
trees ; pee) 2. The warbling of birds sitting on boughs. 

' See RomMAGE. 

f RAM AGE, a. [Old Fr. ramaage.] Wild; shy. Chaucer. 

‘RAM'BLE, v. i. [It. ramengare.] 1. To rove; to wander ; 
to walk, ride or sail froin place to place, without any de- 
terininate object in view ; or to visit many places ; to rove 
carelessly or irregularly. 2. To ge at large without re- 
straint and without direction. 3. To move without cer- 
tain direction. 

RAM'BLE, «. A roving; a wandering ; a guing or moving 
from place to place without any determinate business or 
object ; an irregular excursion. 

RAM'RLER, 7. One that rambles; a rover; a wanderer. 

RAMBLING, ppr. Roving; wandering ; moving or going 
irregularly 

RAWHLING nv. A roving; irregular excursion. South. 

RAM'BOOZE, )». A drink made of wine, ale, eggs and 

RAM'BUSE, sugar in winter, or of wine, milk, sugar 
and roee-water in summer. Bailey. 

MAM’E-KIN, n. (Fr. ramequin.] In cookery, small 

RAM'E-QUINS, § slices of bread covered witb « farce of 
cheese and eggs. 

RAMENTS, x. fr. ramenta.] 1. Scrapings ; shavings oe) 
—2. In botany, lorse scaies on the stems of plants. Linae. 

RAIME-OUS, a. [L. ramus.) In botany, belonging to a 
branch ; growing on or shooting from a branch. Lee. 


RAM-I-FI-€A‘TION, 2. [Fr.] 1. The process of branching 
or shooting branches from a stem. 2. A branch, a small 
divistoy proceeding frum a main stock or chaunel. 3. A 
division or subdivision.—t. In butany, the mununer in 
which a tree produces its branches or boughs. 5. The 
production of figures resembling branches. Awcyc. 

RAM‘I-FIED, pp. Divided into branches. 

RAM'LFY, o. t. [Fr. ramyier.} ‘To divide into branches or 

iris. 

RAM'I-FY, cv. & 1. To shoot into branches, as the stem of a 

lant. 2. To be divided or subdivided. 

RAMI-FY-ING, ppr. Shooting into branches or divisions. 

RAM ISH, a. (Dan. ram.] Rank ; stropg-ecented. 

RAM/ISH-NESS, a. Rankness ; a strong scent. 

RAMMED, pp. Pe Ram.] Driven forcibly. 

RAM MER, «x. 1. One that rams or drives. 2. An inetra- 
ment for driving any thing with force. 3. A gun-stick ; 
a ramrod ,; a rod for torcing down the charge of @ gun. 

RAM/MING, ppr. Driving with furce. 

RAMMY, a. Like @ ram; strong-scented. Burton. 

RA-MOON!, ». A tree of America. 

RAIMOUS, a. (L. ramosus.] 1. In dotany, branched, as a 
stem or root; having lateral divisions. 2. Branchy ; coa- 
sisting of branches ; full of branches. 

RAMP, v.i. [Fr.ramper ; It. rampa,rampare.) 1. To climb, 
asa plant; tocreepup. 2 Twspring; toleap; to bound ; 
to prance ; to frolick. Ju this sense usually writen end 
pronvunced romp. 

RAMP, x. A leap; aspring ; a bound. Milton. 

RAM-PALLILAN, «. A mean wretch. Shak. 

RAMP’‘AN-CY, an. Excessive grow dior practice ; excessive 
prevalence ; exuberunce ; extravugance. Suuth. 

RAMPANT, a. [Fr.) 1. Overgrowing the usual bounds; 
rank in growth ; exuberant. 2. Overleaping restraint.— 
3. In heraldry, applied tu the lion, leopard or uther beast, 
rampant denotes the animal reared and standing on his 
hind legs, in the posture of climbing. 

RAMPART, n. [Fr. rempart.| 1. la sortificatum, an eleva- 
tion or mound of earth ruund a place, capable of resisting 
caunon shot, and furmed into bastions, curtains, &c. 2. 
That which fortifies and defends from assault ; that which 
secures safety. 

RAM'PART, v. t. To fortify with ramparts. Sack. 
AM'PI-ON, x. [from ramp.]| ‘The name of several plants, 

t RAMP-IRE, ». The same as rampart. 

RAM ‘SONS, x. A plant, a species of allrum. 

RAN, the pret. of rua. In old reritere, open robbery. 

RAN-CESCENT,, a. [L. ranceo.] Becoming rancid or sour. 

t RANCH, c. ¢. [corrupted trom wreack.] Vospruin ; to in- 
jure by violent straining or contortion. Dryden. 

RANCID, a. (L. rancdus.) Having a rank smell ; strong 
scented ; sour; musty. Arbuthnot. 

RAN-CIDI-TY, (a. The quality of being rancid ; a strong, 

RAN’‘CID-NESS, } sour scent, as of old oil. 

RAN'€OR, vn. (L.] 1. The deepest maliganity as spite ; ai 4 
seated and implacable malice ; inveterate enmity. 
Virulence ; corruption. 

RAN‘€OR-OUS, a. Deeply malignant ; implacably spitefal 
or malicious ; intensely virulent. 

RAN'COR-OUS-LY, adv. With deep malignity or spiteful 
malice. 

RAND, n. [G., D., Dan. rand.] A border; edge ; margin ; 
as the rand of a shoe. 

RAN'DOM, x. [Norm., Sax. randun.) 1. A roving motion or 
course without direction ; hence, want of direction, rule 
or method ; hazard ; chance ; used in the phrase at ran- 
dom, that is, without a settled point of direction. 2. 
Course ; motion ; progression ; distance of a body thrown. 

RAN'DOM, a. 1. Done at hazard or without eetded aim or 
purpose ; lef to chance 2 Uttered or done without pre- 
vious calculation. : 

RAN’DOM-SHOT, n. A shot not directed to a point, ors 
shot with the muzzle of the gun elevated above a hort- 
zontal line. Mar. J)ict. 

RAN'DY, a. Disorderly ; riotous. [Local.] Grose. 

RANE, n. [Sax.hrana; Fr. reane; D. rendier ; @. 

RANE'DEER, §_ rennthier.| A species of deer found in the 
northern parts of Europe and Asia. 

RAN FORCE, an. The ring of a gun next tn the veat. 

RANG, the old pret. of ring. [ Nrarly obsolete.] 

RANGE, v.¢. [Fr. hep iat . Tu set in a row of in rows; 
to place in a regular line. lines or ranks ; to dispose in the 
proper order. 2. To dispose in proper classes, orders or 
divisions. 3. To dispose in a proper manner ; to place in 
regular method. 4. To rove over; to pass over. 5. To 
sail or pass in a direction parallel to or near. 

RANGE, r.:. 1. ‘To rove at large ; to wander without re 
straint or direction. 2. To be placed in order; to be 
ranked, 3. To lie in a particwar direction. 4. To sai 
or pass nenr or in the direction of. 

RANGE, wv. [Fr. rangée.| J. A row; a rank; things in a 
line ; as n range of buildings. 2. Aclass; an order. 3 
A wandering or roving ; excursion. 4. Space or room for 
excursion. 5. Compass or extent of excursion ; space 
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RAN 
taken jn by any thing extended or ranked iu order. 6. 
The step of a ladder. ¢. A kitchen grule. o. A bolting- 
sieve tu sit meal.—Y. In gunnery, the path of a bullet or 
bomb, or the line it describes fram the mouth of the piece 
tw he point where it lodges ; of he wile distance winch 
it passes. ; 

RANGED, pp. Disposed in a row or line ; placed in order ; 

ed in roving , placed in a parucular direction. 

Rinc ER, wn. 1. One that ranges; arover; arobber ; [t. «.} 
2. A dog that beats the ground.—3. In Eagiurad, a swom 
officer of a forest, Whose business is to walk Wnrough the 
lurest, Walch the deer, &c. 

KANG'ER-SHIP, x. The othice of the keeper of a forest. 

RANGING, ppr. Placing in a row or line; dispusing in or- 
der, method or classes ; roving ; passing near and in the 
direction of, 

RANGING, we. The act of placing in lines or in order; a 
roving, &c. 

RANK, ». [[r. ranc; W.rhkenc; Arm. rencg ; Fr. rang.) 
1. A row or line, applied to trvops ; a line of men standing 
abreast of side by side, and, as opposed to fle, a line nmin- 
ning the length of a coinpany, battalion or regiment. 2. 
Ranks, in the plural, the order of common soldiers. 3. A 
row ; a line of allies: or Ulings in a Ime. 4. Degree ; 

rade ; in meluary affairs ; an the rank of captain. 5. 
gree of elevation in civil life ur station ; the order of 
elevation or of subordination. 6. Class ; order ; division ; 
auy portion or number of things to which place, degree 
or order is assigned. 7. Degree of dignity, eminence or 
excellence. &. Dignity ; high place or degree in the or- 
ders of men.—Rank aud sile, the order of common soldiers, 
—T'u fill the ranks, to supply tae whole number, or a coin- 
petent number.— 7'o take runk, to enjoy precedence, or to 
have the right of taking a higher place. 

RANK, a. [Sax. ranc; Sp., It. roncw; L.rancidus.} 1. 
Luxuriant in growth ; being of vigorous growth. 2 Caus.- 
ing vigorous growth, producing luxunantly ; very rich 
and fertile. J. Strong-scented. 4. Rancid; musty. 5. 
Indamed with venereal appetite. 6. Strong to the taste ; 
high-tasted. 7. Rampant; high-grown ; rained toa high 
degree ; excessive. 8. Groes; course. Y. Strong; clinch- 
ing. 10. Excessive ; exceeding the actual value.— 7’ set 
rank, as the icon of a plane, to set it so as to take off a 
thick shaving. 

RANK, v.t. 1. 'To place abreast or ina line. 2. To place 
in a particular claas, order or division. 3. To dispuse 
methodically ; to place in suitable order. 

BANK, v.¢. 1. To be ranged ; to be set or disposed ; a8 ina 
particular degree, class, order or division. 2. ‘I'v be placed 
in a rank or ranks. 3. To have a certain grade or de- 

ree of elevation in the orders of civil or military life. 

BANKED, pp. Placed in a line; disposed in ao order or 
class ; arranged methodically. 

RANK‘ER, n. One that disposes in ranks; one that ar- 
ranges. 


RANKING, ppr. Placing in ranks or lines; arranging ; 
dis pusing in orders or Classes ; having a certain rank or 
grade. 


RAN‘KLE, v. i. 1. To grow more rank or strong ; to be in- 
flaned ; to fester. 2 To become more vient; to be in- 
flamed; two rage. 

RANK'LY, ado. 1 With vigorous growth. 2. Coarsely ; 
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RANK'NESS, a. 1. Vigorous growth ; luxuriance ; exuber- 
ance. %. Exuberance ; excess; extravagance. 3. Extra- 
ordinary strength. 4. Strong taste. 5. Rancidness ; rank 
smell. 6. Excessiveness. 

RAN‘NY, un. The shrew-mouse. Brorn. 

BAN-SAEK, v. ¢. [Dan. randsager ; Sw. ransaka ; Gaelic, 
ransuchadh.|} 1. To plunder; to pillage completely ; to 
strip by plundering. 2. To search thoroughly ; to enter 
and search every place or part. 3. To violate ; toravish ; 
[vbs.} 

RAN'SACKED, pp. Pillaged ; searched narrowly. 

RAN'SACK-ING, ppr. Pillaging ; searching narrowly. 

RBAN!/SOM, a. (Dan. ranwon; &w. ranson; G. rancion: 
Nonmm. raarcon ; Fr. rangon.) 1. The money or price paid 
for the redemption of a prisoner or slave, or for goods cap- 
tured by anenemy. 2. Release from captivity, bondage 
or the possession of an enemy.—3. [n law, a sum paid for 
the pardon of some great offense and the discharge of the 
offender ; or a fine paid in lien cf corporal punishment.— 
4. In Scripture, the price paid for a forfeited life, or for 
delivery or relense fron capital punishment. 5. ‘The 
price paid for procuring the pardon of sins and the re- 
dem ption of the sinner from punishment. ; 

RAN!ISOM, v. ¢. 
rangenner.) 1. To redeem from captivity or punishment 
by paying an equivalent. 2. To redeem from the posses- 
sion of an eneiny by paying a price deemed equivalent. 
— 3. In Scripture, to redeem from the bondage of sin. and 
from the punishment to which sinners nre subjected by the 
divine law. 4. To reacue; to deliver. (Jas. xiii. 

RAN SOMED, pp. Redeemed or rescued from captivity, 
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Sw. ransuncra; Dan. rarconerer; Fr..|| 
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poudage or punishment by the paymens of 1n equa 

ent. 

KAN'SOM-ER, 2. Une that redeems 

RAN‘SOM-ING, ppr. Redeeming from captivity, bondage 
or punishment by giving salistacuon to We jr sseamor ; 
rescuing ; liberatuig. 

RAN'SOM-LESS, g. Free from rausuom. Shak. 

RANT, v. i. [W. rhonta.) ‘lo rave in violent, high-sound- 
ing or extravagant language, without correspondent dig- 
nity of thought ; to be noisy and boisterous in wourda or 
declamation. 

RANT, x». High-sounding language without dignity of 
thought ; boisterous, empty declamation. 

RAN'I’ER, x. A noisy talker ; a boisterous preacher 

RANTING, ppr. Uttering high-eounding words witbout 
wolid sense, declaiming of preaching with boisteruus 
empty words. 

RANTI-POLE, @. Wild; roving; rakish. [4 low word.) 
Conyreve. 

RANT ‘I-POLE, v. i. To run about wildly. [Low.) @rbuta. 

RANT'I9M, n. The practice or tenets of rauters. 

RANT'Y, @. Wild ; noisy ; boisterous. 

RAN’U-LA, x. [L.. rana.) A swelling under the tongue, 
similar to the enrysted tumors in different parts of the 
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RA-NUN‘CU-LUB, a. [L.] In botany, crowfoot, a genus of 
plants. 

RAP, v. i. [Sax. Avepan, hreppan, revan: L. rapio; Sw. 
rappi.j 0 strike with a quick, sharp blow ; to knock. 
RAP, v. t. ‘To strike with a quick blow ; to knock.— Turap 

oul, wy uller with sudden violence. Addison. 

RAP, c. t. 1. To seize and bear away, as the mind or 
thoughts; to transport out of one’s self; to affect with 
ecslisy ur rapture. 2. To snatch or hurry away. 3. ‘I'v 
seize by violence. 4. To exchange ; to truck; jlo, and 
not used.}—T'v rap and rend, to seize and teur or strip; w 
fall on and plunder ; to snatch by violence. 

RAP, uo. A quick, stnart blow ; as a rap on the knuckles. 

RA-BA'CIOUS, a. [L. rapar.] 1. Given to plunder ; dis 
posed or accustomed to seize by violence; seizing by 
furce. 2. Accustomed to reize for food; subsisting on 
prey or antinals seized by violence. 

RA-PA CIOUS-LY, ade. By rapine ; by violent robbery or 
ceizure, 

RA-PACIOUS-NESS, nx. The quality of being rapacious 
disposition wo plunder or to exact by oppressiun. 

RA-PACULTY, ». (Fr. rupaceé ; L. rapacitas.} J. Addict 
edness to plunder; the exercise of plunder; tbe act or 
practice of seizing by force. 2. Ravenousness. 3, ‘The 
act or practice of extorting or exacting by oppressive in. 
justice. 

RAPH, n. [L. rapia, raptus; It. rateo; Fr. rape.) 1. Ima 
Heneral scuse, a seizing by violence ; also, a seizing aud 
carrying away by turce, as females.—2. In lar, the carnal 
knowledge of a woman forcibly and against her will. 
Blackstone. 3. Privation; the act of seizing or taking 
away. 4. Something taken or seized and carried away. 
5. Fruit plucked from the cluster. 6. A divirion of a 
county in Sussex, in Ergland; or an intermediate di 
vision between a hundred and a shire, and containing 
three or four hundreds. 

RAPE, ». [Ir. raid; L. rapa, rapum : Gr. paxus; 1). raup.| 
A plant of the genus brassica. ‘ 

*+RAPE, r. i. To commit a rape. Heywood. 

RAPE'RO T. See Raps. 

RAPESEED, ». The seed of the rape, from which oil is ex- 

ressed, 

RAPID, a. [L. rapidus.) 1. Very swift or quick; moving 
with celerity. 2. Advancing with haste or speed ; speedy 
in progression. 3. Of quick utterance of words. 

RAPID, or RAPIDS, vn. The part of a river where the 
current moves with more celerity than the common cur, 
rent.—Rapids imply a considerahle descent of the earth, 
but not suflicient to occasion a fal] of the water, or what 
is called a cascade or cataract. 

RA-PIMIE-TY, n. [L. rapiditas ; Fr. rapidité.| 1 Swiflncas: 
celerity; velocity. 2. Haste in aftterance. 3. Quick- 
ness of progression or advance. 

RAF’ID-LY, adr. 1. With great speed, celerity or velocicy ; 
swiftly ; with quick progression. 2. With quick Uther 
ance. 

RAP ID-NESS, x. Swiftness ; speed ; celerity ; mpidity. 

RA'PI-ER, vn. (Fr. rapiére ; Ir. rotprir.]) A small sword ured 
only in thrusting. Pope. 

RA‘PI-ER-FISH, 2. The sword-fish. Grew. 


RAPIIL, n. Pulverized volcanic substances. 


RA-PIL'LO, 
RAPINE, n. (Fr.; L. raping.) 1. The act of pluncering ; 
the seizing and carrying away of things hy force. 2. Vio- 


lence ; force. 
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i RAPINE, r,t. To plunder. , 

RAP PA-REE , a. A wild trish plinderer, ao called from 
| ranere, a half pike that he carries Todd. : 

| RAP-PEEY, ». A coarse kind of snuff, 
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RAPPER, x. | from rep.) 1. One thal raps or knocks 2. 
The knocker of a duor. 3. An cath or a lie ; [obs.] 

BR AP'PORT, a. [Fr.}] Relation ; proportion. 
APT, pp. (from rap.} Transported ; ravished. 

‘ Pr APT, v. t. To transport or ravish. Chapman. 

RAPT, x. 1. An cestusy ; a trance. 2. Rapidity ; [0bs.) 

RAP'TER, n. [L. -aptor.] A ravisher ; a planderes: Dray- 

RAPTOR, ton. 

RAPTSURE, n. [L. reptus.) 1. A seizing by violence ; [/. x.] 
2. ‘Transport; ecstasy ; violence of a pleasing passion ; 
extreme joy or pleasure. 3. Rapidity with violence ; a 
hurrying along with velocity. 4. Enthusiasm ; uncomn- 
mon heat of imaginatton. 

RAPT URED, «a. Ravinhed ; transported. Thomson. 

RAIVEU RIST, x. An enthusiast. Spenser. 

RAPIYU-ROUS. 4. Ecasatic ; transporting ; ravishing. 

RARE, e. (L. rarus ; Sp, Port., It. rao ; Fr rare.] 1. Un- 
comunon ; not frequent. 2. Unusually excellent ; valuable 
to a degree seldom found. 3. Thinly scattered. 4. ‘Thin; 
yoruus ; not dense. 5 leas hrerec.| Nearly raw; in- 

rfectly coasted ur boiled. Dryden. 

RA‘REE-SHOW, a [rare and shuw.) A show carried in a 
box. Pape. 

RAR-E-FAC/TION, n. [Fr.] The act or process of expand- 
ing or distending bodies, by separating the parts and ren- 
dering the bodies mure mre or porous, by which operation 
they appear under a larger bulk, or require more room, 
witht an accession of new matter; opposed to cunden- 
salwa. hucye, 

RAR‘E-FI-A-BLE, a. Capable of being rarefied. 

RAR/E-FY, v « [Fr. rurefier; L. rarefacio.}) To make 
thin and porous or jess dense ; to expand or enlarge a body 
without adding to it any new portion of its ow1, matter. 

RAIJE-FY, v, &. To become thin and porous. Dryden. 

RAR‘E-FY-ENG, ppr. Making thin or less dense. 

RARE LY, ado. 1. Seldom; not often ; as, things rurely 
seen. 2. Finely ; nicely ; [little wsed.| Shak. 

RAKE/NESS, a. 1. The state of being uncominun ; uncom- 
monness ; infrequency. 2. Value arising trom scarcity. 
3. Thinness; tenuity. 4. Distance froin each other; 
thinness. 

RARE/RIPR, a. (Rav. creran.) Early ripe; ripe before 
othem, or before the usnal season. 

RARIVRIPE, x. An early fruit, particularly a kind of peach 
which ripens early. 

*RARI-TY, n. (Fr. rareté; L. reritas.) 1. Uncommon- 
ness ; infrequency. 2. A thing valued for its scarcity. 
3. Thinness ; tenulty ; opposed to density. 

RASCAL, wn. [Sax.] A mean fellow ; a scoundrel ; in 
modern wage, & trickish, dishonest fellow ; a rogue. 

RASCAL, a. 1. Lean ; as, a rascal deer. 2. Mean; low. 

RAS-CALIION, a. A low, mean wretch. Hudibras. 

RAS€AL/I-TY, nm. 1. The low, mean people. South. 2. 
Mean trickishness or dishonesty ; base fraud. 

RAS €AL-Li, @. 1. Meanly trickish or dishonest ; vile. 
2. Mean; vile ; base; worthless. Swei/t. 

*RASE, v.t. [Fr. reser; Sp., Port. rasar.] 1. To pass 
along the surface of a thing, with striking or ee it at 
the sume tune ; [obs.] 2. To erase ; to scratch or rub out ; 
or to blot out; tocancel. 3. To level with the ground ; 


to overthrow ; to destroy. 
RASE, x. 1. A cancel ; erasure. 2. A slight wound. 
1, Hasty in 


ASH, a. [D., G. rasch; Sw., Dan. rask.] 
council or action 3 precipitate ; resolving or entering ona 
Lah ie or ineasure without due deliberation and caution 
and tuus encountering unnecessary hazard. 2. Uttered 
ow undertaken with too much haste or too little reflection. 
J. Requiring haste; urgent. 4. Quick ; sudden ; [obs.] 

RASH, n. Co.n so dry ap to fall out with handling. {Lecal.] 

RASH, an. [{t. rascia.) 1. Satin. 2 An eruption or efflo- 
rescence on the body. 

RASH, v.¢. (It. raschiare ; W. rhdsg.) To slice ; to cut in- 
to pee to divide. Spenser. 

RASH'ER, »w. A thin slice of bacon; a thin cut. Shak. 

tRASH'LING, n. Oue who acts without caution or reflec- 
tion. 

RASH'LY, adv. ‘Vith precipttation ; hastily ; without dee 
deliberation. L? Estrange. 

BASH'NESS, n. 1. Too much haste in resolving or in un- 
dertaking a measure ; precipitation ; inconsiderate readi- 
ness or promptness to decide or act. 2. The quality of be- 
ing uttered or done without due deliberation. 

RASP, «. [S8w., D. rusp; G. raspel; Dan. respe.) 1. A 
Taras, rough file ; a grater. 2. A raspberry, which see. 
RASP, v. t. [D. raspen; Dan. rasper ; Sw. raspa.] To rub 

or file with a rasp ; to rub or grate with a rough file. 

RAS PA-TO-RY, vn. A surgeon’s rasp. Wiseman. 

* RANP'RER-RY, (ris'ber-ry) . [G. kratzhecce.] The fruit 
of n bramble or species of rabus: @ berry growing on a 
prickly plant. 

RASP’BER-RY-BUSH, ». The bramble producing mspber- 


ries. 
KASINYER, 2. A seraper. Sherievod. 
RAZ/URE, (ra/zhur) ». [L.rasura.) 1. The act of scraping 
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or shaving ; the act of erasing. 2. Ths mark by which 
a letter, word or any part of a writing ie erased, eflaced or 
obliterated ; an erasure. 

RAT, n. (Sax. rat; D. rat; G. ratze: Fr. rat.) A small 
quadruped of the genus mus.— 7'v smell a rat, to be sus- 

icious ; to be on the watch from suspicion. 

RAT’A-BLE, a. 1. That may be rated, or set at a certain 
value. Carden, 2. Liable or subjected by law to taxation. 
Stut. of Conn. ~ 

RA'l’A-BLY, adv. By rate or propurtion ; proportionally. 

RAT-A-FIA’, (rat-a-tee’) xn. [Sp.) A fine spirituous liquor, 
prepured from the kernels of several kinds of fruits, par- 
ticularly of cherries, apricots and peaches. 

RAT-AN/, 2. [Malay, rotan ; Java, rettang.) A small cane, 
the growth of [ndia. 

RAT’-CATUCH-ER, x. One who makes f his business to 
catch raw. 

RATCH, n. in clock work, a sort of wheel having twelve 
fangs, which serve to lift the detents every bour and 
thereby cause the clock to strike. 

RATCiINET, n. Ina watch, @ emall tooth at the bottom of 
the fusee or bairel, which etope it in winding up. 

BRATCIDLL, ». Among miners, fragments of stone. 

RATE, «. (Norm. rate; L. ratus.} 1. The proportion or 
standard by which quantity or value is adjusted. 2, 
Price or amount stated or fixed on any thing. 3. Netded 
allowance. 4. Degree ; comparative height or value. 5. 
Degree in which any thing is done. 6. Degree of value ; 
price. 7. A tax or sum assessed by authority on property 
for public use, according to its income or value ; as pari 
ratr+.—3, In the naoy, the order or class of a ship, accurd- 
ing to its magnitude or force. 

RA‘LS, co. ¢. 1. ‘To set a certain value on ; to value at a cer- 
tain price or degree of excellence. 2. To fiz the magni- 
tude, force or order, as of ships. 

RA'IVE, c.1. 1. ‘To be set or considered in a class, as a chip. 
2. ‘To make an estimate. 

RATE, 1. t. [Sw. ruta, ryta ; Ice. reita.} Tu chide with ve- 
hemence; to reprove ; to scold; to censure violently. 
Shak. 

RA'!"E.D, pp. 1. Set at a certain value , estimated ; set in a 
certain order or rank. 2. Chid ; reproved. 

RATER, x. One who sets -. value on or makes an estimate. 

TRATH, n. (Ir. rath.) A hill. Spenser. 

t RATH, a. (Sax. rath, rethe, hreth, hratke.] Early ; com- 
ing before others, or before the usual time. Afaltenr. 

* RATHER, adv, (Sax. rathor, hrathur ; comp. of rath.) 1. 
More readily or willingly ; with better liking ; with pref- 
erence or choice, 2. In preference ; preferably ; w-th bet- 
ter reason. 3. In a greater degree than otherwise. 4 
More properly ; more correctly epeaking. 5. Noting some 
degree of cuontrariety in fact.— The rather, especially ; for 
better reason ; for particular cause.—//aa rather is sup- 

ed to be a corruption of would rather. 

RATHWOF-FITE, ». A mineral brought from Sweden. 

RAT-I-FI-CA‘TION, wn. rd 1. The net of ratifying ; con- 
firmation. 2. The act of giving sanction and validity to 
something done by another. 

RAT'I-FIED, pp. Confirmed ; sanctioned ; made valid. 

RAT’I-FI-ER, x. He or that which ratifies or sanctions. 

RAT'I-FY, v. t. [Fr. ratifer.] 1. To confirm ; to establish ; 
to settle. 2. Toa ve and sanction ; to make valid. 

RAT'I-FY-ING, ppr. Confinning ; cetablishing ; approving 
and sanctioning. 

RATING, ppr. [from rate.] 1. Bigs J at a certain value ; 
assigning rank to; estimating. 2. Chiding ; ren 

RA‘TIO, (ra'sho) n. [L.) Proportion, or the relation of 
mogeneous things which determines the quantity of one 
from the quantity of another, without the intervention of 
a third. 

* RA'TI-O-CI-NATE, v.i. [L. ratioctxor.] To reason ; to 
argue. [ Little used. 

*RA-TI-OCI-NA'TION, x. [lL ratiocinatio.) The act or 
process of reasoning, or of deducing consequences from 

remises. South. 

* RK A-TI-OC'I-NA-TIVE, a. Argumentative ; onnsiating in 
the comparison of propositions or facts, and the deducuion 
of inferences from the comparison. [ Little used. 

RA'TION, wn. [Fr.; L. ratio.) A portion or fixed allowanre 
of provisions drink and fo , assigned to each soldier 
in an army for his daily subsistence and for the subsust- 
ence of horses. ; 

*RA'TION-AL, a. (Fr. rationnel ; It. ranonale : L. ranon- 
ais.) I. Having reason or the faculty of reasoning ; en- 
dowed with reason. 2. Agreeable to reason. 3. Agree- 
able to reason ; not extravagant. 4. Acting in conformity 
Lo reason: wise ; judicious. 

*RA'TION-AL, x. A rational being. Young. 

* RA-TION-A'LE, 2. 1. A detail with reasons ; a series of 
rensons nssigned. 2. An account or solution of he prin- 
ciples of some opinion, action, hypothesis, phenomenon, 


&c, 
* RA'TION-AL-IST, 2. One who proceeds in his disquis- 
tlons and practice wholly upon reason. Becen. 
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*ARA-TION-AD/I-TY, x». 1. The power of reasoning. 2. 
Reasonable neas. 

*RATION-AL-LY, ado. In consistency with reasun ; rea- 
sonably. 

*RATION-AL-NESS, 2. The atate of being rational or con- 
sistent with reason. 

RAT LIN n. A small line traversing the shrouds of a 

RAT'LINE, ship, making the step of a ladder for as- 
cending to the mast-heads. 

RAT-OON!, ». (Sp. retove.} A sprout from the root of the 
sugar cane, which has been cut. Edicurds, W. Ind. 

RATS BANE, n. Poison for rats ; arsenic. Swit. 

RATS BANED, a. Poisoned by ratsbane Junius. 

RAT!-TAIL, a. In farriery, an excrescence growing from 
the pastern to the middle of the shank of a bome. 

RAT-TEEN’, n. (Sp. ratina.} A thick woolen stuif quilled 
or twilled. 

RAT-TI-NET!, 2. A woolen stuff thinner than ratteen. 
RAIYTLE, ». i. (D. rutelen, reutclen; G. rasxeln.] 1. To 
inake a quick, sharp noise rapidly repeated, by the culll- 
sion of bodies not very sonorous. 2. To speak eagerly and 
nusily ; to utter words in a clattering manner. 

RATTLE, v.¢. £. To cause to make a rattling sound or a 
rapid succession of sharp sounds. 2. To stun with noise ; 
tw drive with sharp sounds rapidly repeated. 3. ‘To scold ; 
W rail at clamorously. 

RAT-TLE, «. 1. A rapid succession of sharp, clattering 
sounds. 2. A rapid succession of words sharply uttered ; 
loud, rapid talk ; clamnorous chiding. 3. An instrument 
with which a clattering sound is made. 4. A plant, louse- 
wort.— Yellow rattle, a plant of the oe rhinanthus. 

RAT'TLE-HEAIL-ED, a. Noisy ; giddy ; unsteady. 

RATTLES, 2. plu. The popular namie of the croup, or 
cynanche trachkeulis, 

RAT TLE-SNAKE, n. A snake that has ratties at the tail, 
of the genus crutalus. 

BAT‘TLE-SN AKE-ROOTL nA plant or root. 

RAT'TLE-SNAKE-WEED, an. A plant 

Po ENG, ppr. Making a quick succession of sharp 
sounds, 

RAT'TLING, a. A rapid enccession of sharp suunds. 

RAT-TOON’, ». A West Indian fox. 

RAUCI-TY, x. [L. raucus.}] 1. Hoarseness ; a loud, rough 
eound.—2. Among physicians, hoarseness of the human 
voice. 

tRAL'EOUS, a. Honrse ; harsh. 

tRAUGHT. The old participle of reack. 

RAUNCH. See Warncu. 

RAUT, vc. t. To bellow; to roar. See Rovr. 

RAVAGE, x». [Fr.] 1. Spoil; ruin; waste ; destmiction 
hy violence, either by men, beaxts or physical causes. 2. 
Waste ; ruin; destruction by decay. 

RAV'AGE, v. ¢. (Fr. raragrer.] 1. To spoil; to plunder ; 
lo pillage :tosack. 2. To lay waste by any violent force. 
3. To waste or destroy by eating. 

RAVAGED, pp. Wasted ; destroyed ; pillaged 

RAV/A-GER, n. A plunderer ; a spoiler ; he or 
lays waste. Srift. 

RAV’ A-GLNG, ppr. Pinndering ; pillaging ; laying waste. 

RAV . ret. cb. revelen: &p. rabiar: Port. rairar.) I. To 
wander 
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in mind or intellect ; to be delirious ; to talk irra- 
tionally ; to be wild. 2. To utter furious exclumations ; 
t be furions or raging,asamadman. 3. To dote ; to be 
unreasonably fond ; followed by upun. 

RAVE, 2. The upper side-piece of timber of the body of a 
cart. Mew Fingland. 

RAV'EL, (ravl) vr. t. (D. raaffelen and rarelen.] 1. To en- 
tangle ; to entwist together , to make intricate ; to involve ; 
ty perplex. 2. To untwist ; to unweave or unknot; to 
disentangle. 3. To hurry or run over in confusion ; [ohs.] 

RAV EL, ‘rav1) r. i. 1. To fall into perplexity and confu- 
Bion. 2. To work in perplexities ; to busy one’s self with 
intriencies ; to enter by winding and turning. 3. To be 
unwoven. 

ee oe pp. Twisted together ; made intricate ; disen- 
tangled, 

BAV EI-IN, nw. [Fr.; It. ravellinu.] In fortification, a 
detached work with two faces which make a salient an- 
gle, without any flanks, and raised before the c \unter- 
scarp of the piace. 

RAV'EL-ING, ppr. Twisting or weaving ; untwisting ; dis- 
entangling. 

RAVEN, (ra'vn) n. [Sax. hrefn, hrefa, or rafn.] A large 
cowl ofa black color, of the genus curcus. 

RAVIEN, frav’n) r. t. (G. rauben ; Dan. river; Sax. reaf- 
9.) 1, To devour with great eagerness ; to eat with vo- 
racity. 2. To obtain by vivience. 

RAVEN, (rav'n) v. &. To prey with rapacity. Gen. xlix. 

RAVEN, (ravn)n. 1. Prey ; plunder ; food obtained by vi- 
olence. Nah. li. 2. Rapine; rapacity. Ray. 

RAV‘ENED, pp. Devoured with voracity. 

RAV’EN-ER, x. One that ravens or plunders. Gower. 

RAV'EN-ING, ppr. Preying with rapacity. 

BAV'EN-ING, x. Eagerness for plunder. Luke xi. 
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RAV'EN-OUS, a. 1. Furlounty voracious ; hungry eveu lo 
rage ; devouring with rapaciour eagerness. 2. Eages tos 

bea Or gratification. 

RAV'EN-OUS LY, adv. With raging voracity. Burnet. 

RAV'EN-OUS-NESS, a. Extreme voraeily , rage fur prey. 

RA VEN’S DUEK, a. (G. raveastuch.] A species of sail- 
cloth. Tovke. 

RAV’ER, x. One that raves or is furious. 

RAV'ET, z. An insect shaped like a cockchaffer 

RAV!'IN, See Raven. 

t RAV'IN, a. Ravenous. Shak. 

RAV'IN n. [Fr. ravin.] A long, deep hollow, worn vy 

RA-VINE:, { a streain or torrent of water; hence, any 
long, deep hollow or pass through mountains, &c. 

RAV'ING, ppr. or a. Furious with delirium; mad; dis- 


tracted. 

RAV'ING-LY, ado. With furious wildness ur frenzy ; with 
distraction. Sidney. 

RAVISH, v. & [Fr. rarir.] 1. To seize and carry away by 
violence. 2. To have carnal knowledge of a woman by 
force and against her consent. /s. xiii. 3. To bear away 
with joy or delight; to delight to ecstasy ; to trarsport. 

RAV'ISHED, pp. Snatched away by violence ; turced to 
eubmit to carnal embrace ; delighted to ecstasy. 

RAV‘ISH-ER, n. 1. One that takes by violence. Pope. 2. 
One that forces a woman to bis carnal embrace. J. One 
that transports with delight. 

RAVIUSH-ING, ppr. oecung or taking by violence ; 
cow pelling to submit to carnal intercourse , delighting to 
ecstisy. 2. a. Delighting to rapture ; transporting. 

RAV'SH-ING, n. 1. A seizing and carrying away by vio 
lence. 2. Carnal knowledge by force against consent. 
3. Ecstatic delight; tranapurt. 

RAV ISH-ING-LY, adv. To extremity of delight. 

RAV'ISH-MENT, x. 1. The act of forcing a woman to car- 
nal connection ; forcible violation of chastity. 2. Rapture ; 
transport of delight ; eertasy ; pleasing violence on the 
mind or senses. 3. The act of carrying away ; abduction. 

RAW, a. [Sax. Areaw, rece; D. raauir: G. rok.) 1. Not 
altered from its natural state ; not roasted, boiled or cook- 
ed; not subdued by heat. 2. Not covered with skin; 
bare, as flesh. 3. Sore. 4. Immature ; unripe ; not con- 
cocted. 5. Not altered by heat; not cooked or dressed ; 
being in its natural state. 6. Unseasoned ; unexperienced ; 
unripe in skill. 7. New; untried. 8. Bleak ; chilly ; cold, 
or rather cold and damp. 9. Not distilled ; [od..] 10 
Not spun or twisted ; xs, raw silk. 1). Not mixed or 
adulterated. 12. Bare of flesh. 13. Not tried or melted 
and strained. 14, Not tanned ; as, rave hides. 

RAW'-BONED, a. Having little flesh on the bones. Skah. 

RAWHEAD, x. The name of a spectre, mentioned to 
frighten children. Dryden. 

RAW!‘ISH, a. Somewhat raw ; cool and damp. [L. usrd.] 

RAW'LY, adv. 1. In a raw manner. 2. Unskillfully ; 
without experience. 3. eee Shak. 

RAW'NESS, n. 1. The state of being raw ; uncooked ; un- 
altered i heres 2. Unskillfulness ; state of being inex- 
perienced. 3. Hasty manner. 4. Chilliness with damp 


ness. 
RAY, x. [Fr. rate, rayon: Bp., Port. rayo.} 1. A line of 
light, or the right line supposed to be described by a par 
ticle of light. A collection of parallel raye constitutes a 
beam.—2. Fi ively, a beam of intellectual light. 3 
Light ; lustre.—4. In botany, the outer part or circum 
ference of a compound radiate flower.—5. In tchthyvlown, 
a bony or cartilaginous oasicle in the fins of fishes, serving 
to support the membrane. 6. A plant, loliam. 7. Ray 
for array ; [obs.] Spenser.—Peneil of rays, a number of 
rays of light teeving from a point and diverging. 
» 2”. (Fr. raie; Sp. raya; G. roche.} A fish. 


RAY, v. t. 1. To ; to mark with long lines. 2. To 
foul ; to beray ; [obs.] 3. Toarray; [obs.} 4. To shom 


forth. 

RAY'LESS, «. Destitute of light ; dark ; not illuminated. 
Young. 

RAZE, a. A root. 

RAZE, . t. [Fr. raser: 1. rasus.] 1. To subvert from the 
foundation ; to overthrow ; to destroy ; to demolish. 9 
To erase ; to efface ; to obliterate. 3. To extirpate. 

RAZED, pp. Subverted ; overthrown; wholly ruined ; 
erased ; extirpated. 

RA-Z.EE’, ». A ship of war cut down to a amalier size. 

RAEN: ppr. Subverting ; destroying ; erasing; extirpa 
ting. 


RAZOR, x. . rasowr : Vt. rasmo.) An instrument for 
shaving off or hair.— Razors of a boar, a hoar’s 
tusks. 


t RA'ZOR.A-BLE, a. Fit to be shaved. Siak. 

RA‘Z.OR-BILL, ». An aquatic fowl. 

RA'ZOR-FISH, » A species of fish. 

RAZ/URE, (ra'zhur) ». [Fr. rasure.} “be act of ernsing or 
effacing ; obliter:tion. See Rasuax. 

RE, a prefix or insepambie paiticle in the compesition of 
words, denotes refura, repetition, teratun, in a few 
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Englieh worls, it has lost ils apprupriate signification, as 
in + cjuice, recommend, ' eceive. 

ME-AB-SORB’, 2. t. [reand adsord.] 1. To draw in or 
imbibe in what has been effuscd, extravasated or 
thrown off ; used of fluids. 2. ‘To swallow up again. 

RE- ABSORBED, (re-ab-sorbd') pp. lmbibed again. 

RE-AB-SORB ING, por. Reimbiting. 

RE ABSORPTION, a, The act or process of imbibing 
what has been previously threwn off, effused or extrav- 
asated, the swalluwing a second time. 

RE-At-CESS!, xn. [re and access.) A second access or ap- 
proach ; a visit renewed. Afahe.ri/l. 

REACH, c.t. Rawwrht, the ancient preterit, is obsolete. 
The verb is now regular, pp. reached. ar recan, recast, 
revan, OF hracan; Goth. rakyan.) 1. ‘To extend ; to 
atretch. 2. T> extend to; to touch by extending, either 
the ar:n alone, or With an instrument in the band. 3. To 
strike from a distance. 4. To deliver with the hand by 
extending the arm; to hand. 5. ‘lo extend or stretch 
frum: a distance. 6. To arrive at; to come to. 7. ‘To at- 
tain to or arrive at, by effort, iabor or study ; hence, to 
gain or obtain. 38. To penetrate to. 9. 70 extend to so 
as to Include of comprehend in fact or principle. 410. To 
extend to. 1). To extend; to spread abread. 12. To 
take with the hand. 13. To averr2arh; 0 deceive 

REACH, cot. 1. ‘To be extended. 2. “openetruw 3. To 
make efforts to vomit; [oce Retox.) Crcyne— 70 reach 
uj:cr, t inake efforts to attain to or obtain. 

REACH, ». 1. Extension; a stretching; extent. 2. The 
power of extending tu, or of taking by the hand, or by 
any instruine,,. managed by the hand. 4. Power of at- 
taimment or manage.nent, or the limit of power, physical 
or moral. 4. Effort of the mind in contrivance or re- 
search ; contrivance ; echeme. 5. A fetch; an artifice Wo 
obtain an advantage, . Tendency tw distant conse- 
quences. 7. Extent.—8. Among scamen, the distance 
between two points on the banks of @ river, in whieh 
the curren Howe in a Straight course. 9. An clort to 
vomit. 

REACHED, pp. Stretched out ; extended ; touched by ex- 
tending the am: attained lo; obtained. 

REACH ER, a. One that reaches or extends ; one that de- 
livers by extending the arm. 

RicACH'ING, ppr. Stretching out; extending ; touching by 
extension of the arm; attaining to; gaining ; making etf- 
forts to vomit. 

Ri-ACI, 9. ¢. [re and act.] To act or perforin a second 
time. 

REACT’, vo. é& 1. Lo return an impulse or impression ; to 
resist the action of another body by an opposite force. 
2. To act in opposition ; to resist any intluence or power. 

RE-ACT ED, pp. Acted or performed a second time. 

RE ACTUING, ppr. Acting again ; in physics, resisting the 
impulse of another body. 

RE-A€TION, n. 1. In physics, counteraction ; the resist- 
ance made by a body to the action or impulse of anether 
body, which endeavors to change its state, either of mo- 
tion or reat. 2. Any aciion in resisting other action or 
ywower, 

th EAD, 2. [Sax. red.) 1. Counsel. 2. Saying ; sentence. 
EAD, oc. ¢t. The preterit and pp. read, is pronounced red. 
ae redan, redan; G.reden; D. rede; Dan. redr.] 1. 

‘o utter or pronounce written or printed words, letters or 
characters ir the proper order; to repeat the names or 
utter the sounds custoinarily annexed to words, letters or 
characters. 2. To inspect and understand words or char- 
acters ; to peruse silently. 3. To discover or underetand 
by characters, marks or features. 4. ‘To learn by observa- 
tion. 5. ‘To know fully. 6. To suppose ; ty guess ; [vbs.} 
7. To advise ; [ods.] 

READ, v.i. 1. To perform the act of enone 2. To be 
studivas ; to practice much reading. 3. To learn by 
reading. 4. To tell; to declare ; (0ds.) 

READ, (red) pp. 1. Uttered; pronounced, as written 
words in the proper order. 2. Silently perused. 

READ, (red) a. lustructed or krowing by reading; versed 
in books; learned , as, well read in history. 

REAIMA-BLE, a. That may be read ; fit to be read. Hurd. 

RE-A-DEP TION, nv. [from L. re and adcptus.) A regain- 
ig . recovery of something oat. [Mut much used.) Bacon, 

REAVER, n. 1. One that reads; any person who pro 
nounces written words ; particulurly, one whose office is 
to read prayers inachureh. 2. Byoray of distinctwr, one 
that rends much ; one studious in books. 

READER-SIILP, 2. The office of reading prayers in a 
church, S:cift. 

RE \a-LY, (red'e-ly) ado. 1. Quickly ; promptly ; easily. 
2. Cheerfully ; without delay or objection; without re- 
luctince. 

READE NESS, (red/e-nes) a. 1. Quickness ; promptness ; 
premptitude ;, facility , reedom from hinderance or ob- 
s'ruction. 8. Promptitude ,; cheerfulness ; willingness ; 
alacrity ; freedom from reluctance. 3. A state of prepar- 
ation; fitness of condition. 
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READI'ING, ppr. 1. Pronouncing or perusing written w 
printed words or characters of a book or wring, 2. De 
covering by marks , understanding. 

READING, nw. 1. The act of reading ; perusal. 2, Study 
of buoks. 3. A lecture or prelection. 4. Public recital, — 
5. {n crefecusm, We mauner of reading the manuscripts of 
alcient authors, where the words or letters are obscure. 
&, A commentary or gloss on a law, text or paasage.—7 
In legistatum, the formal recital of a bill by the prcper 
officer, before the buuse which is tu consider it. 

RE-AD-JOURN, 0. t [re and adjeurn.) 1. ‘To adjourn a 
second time. 2. To cite or summon again; obs. 

RE-ADJUSTY, r,t. [re and adjust.) ‘Vo settle 
put in order again what had been discum posed. 

Ri-AD-JUSIED, pp. Adjusted again ; resetued. 

RE-AD-JUS'TYING, [pr Adjusting again. 

KE-AD-JUST MENT, ». A second adjustment. 

RhE-AD-MISSION, n. [re and adiaisswa.] The act of ad 
atte again what had been excluded. 

RE-AD-MIT, 0, t. [re and adit.) ‘Po udinit again. AMfilton 

RE-AD-MIT TANCE, nz. A second adinitiance , allowance 
tu enter again. 

Ri-A-DOT', vt. [re and adopt.) To adopt again. Youag 

RE-A-DOKN!, v. t. To adorn anew ; to decorate @ secuad 
time. Blackmore. 

RE-AD-VEKT'EN-CY, x. [re and adcertency.] The act of 
reviewing. Nurru. 

REs.DIY, (red'y) a. (Sax. rad, had, hred; Dan. rede.) 2. 
Quick ; prompt; not hesitating. 2. Quick t receive or 
comprehend ; not slow or dull. 3. Quick in actin of 
execution ; dextrous. 4. Prompt; not delayed ; present 
a hand. 5. Prepured ; fitted ; furnished with what is 
necessary, or disposed in a manner suited to the purjwse. 
ob. Willing ; free; cheerful to dc or suifer; nut backward 
or retuctant. 7. Willing, dispused. &. Being at the 
point; near; not distant ; about to du or suffer. 9. Being 
nearest orathand. 1U. Easy; facile; opportune ; shun, 
ear, OF Most convenient.— Jo mare ready. 1. re pre- 
pure; to provide and put in order. 2. An eliptucel 
phrase, for make things ready ; to make preparations ; to 
prepare. 

RLADY, (red'y) ado. In a state of preparation, so as te 
need no delay. 

READY, (red'y) =. For ready money. [4 lew werd. 
~-rbuthnot. 

t READY, (red'y) v. ¢. To dispose in order ; to prepare. 

Ri-AF-FIRM, v.¢t. [re an¢ agirm.} To affirm a second 
time. 

RE AF-FIRM/ANCE, «. A second confirmation. 4ylife. 

RE A'GENT, a. [re and agent.) In chemistry, a Bu ce 
employed to precipitate another in solution, or to detect 
the ingredients of a mixture. 

RE-AG-GRA-VA'TION, 2. [re and eggraretion.] In the 
Komish ecclestastical law, the last mouitury, published 
after three admonitions and before the last excommuni 
caution. 

t REAK, a. A rush. 

RE'AL, a. [Low L. realis; It. reale : Sp. reat ; Pr. reet.} 
I. Actually being or existing ; not fictitious or imaginary. 
2. True ; genuine; not artificial, counterfeit or factitious. 
3. True; genuine ; not affected; not assumed. 4. Rela 
ting to things, not to persons ; not personal.—s. In las, 

rtaining to things fixed, permanent or immovable, as to 
ands ad tenements ; as, real estate.—Kea!l actwn, in 
la-o, is an action which concerns real property.— Real 
Pre ont, in the Romivh church, the netuat presence of the 
wody and blood of Christ in the eucharist. 

RF'AL, or RE: AL-IUST, nv. A scholastic philosopher, who 
mintains that things, and not words, are the objects of 
dialectics ; opposed to nominal or nertne tet. 

REAL, n. [Sp.] A small Spanish coin of the value of forty 
maravedis, It is sometimes written na?. 

RE'AL-GAR, ». (Fr. reagal, ot realyal.) A combination 
of sulphur and arsenic ; red sulphuret of arsenic. _ 

RE-ALILTY, vn. (Fre. realitée.) 1. Actual being ¢¢ existence 
of any thing; truth; fact; In distinction from mere ap 

arance. 2. Something intrinsically imi pertant, net mere- 
in matter of show.—3. In the echeo!s, that which may expat 
of itself, or which has a full and abeolute being of itrelf, 
and is not considered as a part of any thing else.—4. In 
fur, immobility, or the fixed, permanent nature of prop 


egain ; to 


erty. 

RE AL-L-ZA-TION vn. tt. The act of realizing or making 
reul. 2. ‘The act of converting money into land. 4. The 
act of believing or considering as real. 4. The act of 
bringing into being or act. Glanrille. . 

RE AL-IZK, ev. t. (Sp. realizar: Pr. realiser.) 1. To bring 
into being or act. 2. ‘To convert inoney inte land, or per. 
aonat into rea) estate. 3. T'o impress on the mind as 8 
reality ; to believe, consider or treat as real. 4. Tu bring 
home to one’s own case or experience ; to consider ns 
one’s own; to feel in all its force. Dingat, 5. To bring 
inte actual existence and pessession ; to render tangible 
or effective. 


t Obsolete, 
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RPAL-IZED, pp. Brought into actual being; converted 
into real estate ; Impressed, received or treated as a real- 
ity; felt in its true force ; rendered actual, tangible or 
effective. 

ss SIS aL (ob 1. Bringing into actual being; con- 
verting into estate ; impress a reality ; tecling as 
one’s own or in ite-real force ; rendering tangible or efiec- 
tive. 2. a. That makes real, or that brings Lome as a 
reality. ae ‘ 

RE-AL-LEDGE’, (re-al-lej’) v. ¢. [re and alledge.] To al- 
ledge agai. ete a 

RE'AL-LY, ado. 1. With actual existence. 2. In truth; 
in fact; not in appearance only. 

REALM, (reim) ». [Fr. royaume ; 
jurisdiction or extent of government; a 
king's dominions. 2. Kingly government. 

RE/AL-TY, x. [It. realtd.] 1. Loyalty ; (vbs.] 2. Reality; 
[obs.J—3. In law, immobility ; see Reavity. 

REAM, «. [Sau. ream; D. rem; Dan. rem, or reem ; Sw. 
ren.) A le of paper, consisting of twenty quires. 

REAM, v. 4. [Sax. areman.}] To ery aloud ; to scream ; to 
bewail une’s self. Nurth of England. 

RE-ANI-MATE, 0. t. [re and animate.) 1. To revive ; to 
resuscitate ; to restore to life, as a person dead or appa- 
rently ‘ead. 2. To revive the spirits when dull or lan- 
guid ; t- loveone to infuse new life or courage into. 

RE.AN I-MA-TED, pp. Restored tv life or action. 

RE-AN‘1-MA-TING, ppr. Hestoring life to; invigorating 
with new life and courage. 

RE-AN-I-MA‘TION, ». The act or operation of reviving 
from apparent death ; the act or operation of giving fresh 
spirita, courage or vigor. 

RE-AN-NEX®, v. ¢. [re and axner.] To annex again; to 
reunite; to annex what has been separated. 

RE-AN-NEX-A'TION, n. The act of annexing again. 

BE-AN-NEX‘ED, (re-an-next’) pp. Annexed or united 


It. reame.}] 1. A royal 
ingdom; a 


again. 

RE-AN-NEX/‘ING, ppr. Annexing again ; reuniting. 

REAP, wv. ¢. (Sax.ripan.] 1. To cut grain with a sickle ; 
as, to reap wheat or rye. 2. ‘To clear of a crop by reap- 

ing. 3. To gather ; to obtain; to receive as a reward, or 
as the fruit of labor or of works. 

REAP, v. i. 1. To perform the act or operation of reaping. 
2, To receive the fruit of labor or works. 

REAPED, pp. Cut with a sickle; received as the frait of 
labur or works. 

REAPER, n. One that cuts grain with a sickle. 

REAPING, ppr. Cutting grain with a sickle ; receiving as 
the fruit of labor or the reward of works. 

RF APIING-HOOK, a. An instrument used in reaping; 8 
sickle. 

RE-AP-PAR-EL, v. ¢. [re and apparel.) To clothe again. 

RE-AP-PAR/ELED, pp. Clothed again. 

RF-AP-PAR/EL-ING, ppr. Clothing apn 

RE-AP-PEARB/, v. i. tre and appear.) To appear a second 
lime. 

RE-AP-P#AR/ANCE, = A second appearance. 

RE-AP-PEAR'ING, : perenne again. 

RE-AP-PLI-CA TION, x. second application. 

RE-AP-PLY’, v. t. ort. [re and apply.] To apply again. 

RE-AP-PL@ ING, ppr. Applying again. 

RE-AP-POINT", v. t. To appoint again. 

RE-AP-POI NT’MENT, n. A second appointment. 

RE-AP-POR ‘TION, v. ¢t. To apportion again. 

RE-AP-PGR'TIONED, pp. Apportioned again. 

RE-AP-POR/TION-ING . Apportioning again. 

RE.AP-PORTION.MENT. n. A second apportionment. 
Mi dieun. 

REAR, x. (Fr. arviere.] 1. Ina general sense, that which 
is betind or backwards; appropriately, the part of an 
army which is behind the other ; also, the part of a fleet 
which {= behind the other. 2. The last class ; the last in 
order.—In the rear, behind the rest; backward, or in the 
last class. 

KEAR, a. [Sax. Avere.] 1. Raw; rare; not well roasted or 
builed. Sax. anrran.] Early. (4 precinceal curd.) 
REAR, 7. ¢. tax. reran, reran, areran.] 1. To mise. 2. 

To lift aftera fall. 3. To bring up or to raise to maturity, 
as young. 4. To educate ; to instruct. 5. To exalt; to 
elevate. 6. To rouse ; tostirup. 7. To raise ; to breed, 
ax cattle. 8. To achieve ; to ubtain.—Tu reur the steps, 

to ascend; to move upward. .VWilton.  — 

REAR -AD/MLRAL. Ser Apwrnav. 

meee pp. Raised ; lifted ; brought up ; educated ; ele- 
vated.’ ¢- 


REAH’-GUARD, n. The body of an army that marehes in | 


the rearof the main body to protect it. 
RE AK‘ANG, ppr. Raising ; educating ; elevating. 
RFAR-LING . The line in the rear of nn army. 
REAR’—MOUSE, wn. [Sax. hrere-mus.] The leather-winged 


bat. ShAak, 

RF AR’—RANK, nw. The rank of a body of troops which is 
in the rear. 

REAR/WARD, w. [See Renewaro] |. The last troop: the 
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rear-guard . The end ; the tail; the train behind. 8 
The latter part. 

RE-AS-CEN\’, v. i. [re and ascend.| To rise, mount o¢ 
clinb again Afdton. . 

RE-AS-CENI, 2. ¢. To mount or ascend again. Addison. 

RE-AB-CEND/ED, pp. Ascended again. 

RE-ASCEND ING, ppr. Ascending ‘ 

RE-ASCEN’SION, x. The act of reascending; a re- 

RE-ASUENT!, =. A 

- SENT’, 2. A returning ascent; acclivity. Coeper. 

REA#ON, (ré’an) wv. (Ir. reasna ; Ww. shea AG, 
resvun; Fr. raison; Sp. raion; It. rayione; L. ratio.] 
1. ‘That which ie thought or which is alledged in words, 
asthe gruan¢d or cause of opinion, conclusion or determi- 
nation. 2. The cause, ground, principle or motive of any 
thing said or done ; that which supports or justilies a de- 
termination, plan or measure. 3. Efficient cause. 4. 
Final cause. 5. A faculty of the mind by which it dis- 
tinguishes truth from falsehood, and good from evil, and 
which enables the to deduce inferences from 
facts or from propositions. 6. Ratiocination; the exercise 
of reason. 7. Right; justice , that which ia dictated or 
sup by reason. & Reasonable claim; justice. 9, 
Rationale ; just account. 10. Moderation; moderate de- 
mands; claims which reason and justice admit of pre- 
pve: reason, in all reason, in justice ; with rational 

round. 

REASON, v.i. [Fr raisonner ; Sax. reswian,) 1. To ex- 
ercise the faculty of reason ; to deduce inferences justly 
frum premisea. 2. To argue; W infer conclusions from 
premises. 3. To debate ; to confer or inquire by discus- 
sion or mutual communication of thoughts, arguments or 
reasons.— To reagon with. 1. ‘To argue with ; to endeavor 
to inform, convince or persuade by argument. 2. To dis- 
course ; to talk ; to take or give an accvunt ; [0ds.] 

REASON, v. t. 1. To examine or discuss by arguments ; 
to debate or discuss. 2. ‘l'o persuade by reasoning or ar- 


ment. 

REASON-A-BLE, a. 1. Having the faculty of reason ; en- 
dued with reason. 2 Governed by reason ; being under 
the influence of reason ; thinking, speaking or acting ra- 
tionally or according to the dictates of reason. J. Con- 
formable or agrecable to reason; just; rational, 4. Not 
immoderate. 5. Folerable ; being in mediocrity ; moder- 
ate. 6. Not excessive ; pot unjust. 

REAS‘ON-A-BLE-NESS, a. I. The faculty of reason. 2. 
Agreeableness to reasun ; that state or quality of a thing 
which reason supports or justities. 3. Conformity to ra- 
tional princi . 4. Moderation. 

REAS‘ON-A-BLY, adv. 1. In a manner or degree agreeable 
to reason ; in consistency with reazun. 2. Moderately ; 
in a moderate degree ; not fully ; in a degree reaching 
to mediocrity. 

REAS'ON-ER, 2. One who reasons or argues. 

REAS'ION-ING, . Arguing ; deducing inferences from 
premises ; tera discussing. 

REAWON-ING, x. The act or process of exercising the 
faculty of reason ; that act of the mind by which new or 
unknown propositions are deduced from previous ones 
which are known and evident, or which are admitted or 
supposed for the sake of argument ; argumentation ; ratio 
cination. 

REAS’ON-LESS, @. 1. Destitute of reason. 2, Void of 
reason ; not warranted or supported by reason. 

RE-AS-SEM'BLAGE, x. Assemblage a second time. 

RE-AS-SEM‘BLE, v. ¢. [re and assemble.] To collect again 

RE-AS SEMBLE, v. i. ‘To aseemble or convene again. 

RE-ASSEM'BLED, pp. Assembled again. 

RE-AS-SEM'BLING, ppr. Assembling again 

RE-ASSERT’, v. ¢. [re and assert.) ‘Vo assert again ; to 
maintain after suspension or cessation. 

RE-AS-SERT'ED, pp. Asserted or maintained anew 

RE-AS-SERTILNG, ppr. Asserting aguin ; vindicating anew 

RE-AB-SIGN!, (re-as-sine’) v. t. [re and assign] To assign 
back ; to transfer back what has been assigned. 

RE-AS-SIMI-LATE, v. ¢. [re and assinilate.] To assimt- 
late or canse to resemble anew ; to change agnin into @ 
iike or suitable substance. 

RE-AS-SIMI-LA-TED, pp. Assimilated anew; changed 
again toa like substance. 

RE-AS-SIM‘'I-LA-TING, ppr. Assimilating again. 

RE_AS-SIM-I-LA‘TION, #. A second or renewed assimila- 
tion. Fnene. © 

RE-AS-SCMF!, v. ¢. [re and assume.] To resume ; to take 
again. Milton. 

RE-AS-SOM'ED, (re-as-simd’) pp. Resumed; assumed 


‘agnin. 
REAS SOM'ING Per Assuming or taking again. 
RE-AS-SUMPTIO ,n. A resuming ; asecond assumption. 
RE-AS-SOR'/ANCE, (re-a-shirr'ans) a. A second assurance 
nst lose ; or the assurance of property by an under- 
writer, to -elieve himself from a risk he has taken. - 
RE-AS-SORF’, (re-a-shire’) v. t. [re and asture.] 1 To 
restore courage to; to free from fear or terror. 2. To 
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Insure a second time against Ings, or rather to insure by 
another what one has atrendy insured ; lo insure against 
loss that may be incurred by taking a risk. 

RE-AS-SOR/ED, (re-a-shird ) pp. 1. Restored from fear ; 
re-encouraged. 2. Insured against juss by risk taken, as 
an underwriter. 

RE-AS-SOR‘ER, (re-a-sharer,) x. One who insures the 
first underwriter. 

RE-AS-SOR/ING, ppr. 1. Restoring from fear, terror or 
depreasion of courage. 2. Insuring aguinst loss by in- 
surance. 

RFEAS’TI-NESS, xn. Rancidness. [Not mm use, or local.) 

REAS'TY, a. (qu. rusty.] Covered with a kind of rust, 
and having a rancid taste ; applied to dried meat. | Nut in 
une, or lucal.] Skelton. 

RE/A'TE, ». A kind of long small grass that grows in wa- 
ter and complicates itself. [Not m use, or lucal.) Waltun. 

RE-AT-TACH!’, 0. ¢. [re and attach.] To a a second 
time. 

RE-AT-TACH'MENT, nw. A second attachment. 

RE-AT-TEMPT’, ov. ¢. [re and attempt.) To attempt 
again. 

t{REAVE,v.¢ (Sax. ee) To take away by stealth er 
violence ; ta pereave. (See Benrave.] Shak. 

RE- BAPTISM, n. A second baptism. 

RE-BAP-TI-Z2 TION, x. A second baptism. 

RE-BAP-TIZE’, 0. t. [re and baptize.} ‘T'o baptize a second 
time. Aylife. 

Ri-BKAP-TT/ED, (re-bap-tizd’) pp. Baptized again. 

RE-BAP-TIZ/ER, x. One that baptizes again. Howell. 

RE-BAP-TIZ- ING, ppr. Raptizing a second time. 

RE-BATE!, vp. ¢. [Fr. rebattre ; lt. ribateere.) To blunt; to 
beat to ubtuseness ; to deprive of keenness. Dryden. 

RE-BATE!, (x. ot. Diminution.—2. In commerce, 

RE-BATE/MENT, 4 abatement in price; deduction.—3. 
In heraldry, a diminution or abatement of the bearings in 
a coat of arms. 

RE-BATO, x. A sort of ruff. See RaBato. 

RE BECK, n. (Fr. rvbec ; It. ridecca.] A three-stringed fid- 
die. ba much ae) Milton, 

REBEL, n. [Fr. rebelle; L. rebellis.} 1. One who revolts 
from the government to which he owes aHegiance, either 
by openly renouncing the authority of that government, 
or by taking arms aiid openly opposing it. A rebel differs 
from an exemy, as the latter is one who does not owe al- 
Jegiance to the government which he attacks. 2. One 
who willfully violates a law. 3. Qne whu disobeys the 
king’s proclamation; a contemner of the kiug’s laws. 
4. A villain who disobeys his lord. 

REBEL, a. Rebetlious ; acting in revolt. Wilton. 

RE-BEL), roi. (L. rebello.} 1. To revolt; to renounce the 
authority of the laws and government to which one owes 
alegiance. 2. ‘To rise in violent opposition against law ful 
authority. 

RE-BEL’/LED, (re-beld!) pp. or a. Rebellious ; guilty of re- 
bellion, Wilton. 

RE-BEL/LER, 2. One that rebels. Dict. 

RE-BEU/LING, ppr. Renouncing the authority of the gov- 
erninent to which one owes allegiance ; arising in oppo- 
sition to lawful authority. 

RE-BELLION, x. (Fre; L. rehellio.) 1. An open and 
avewed renunciation of the authority of the government 
to which one owes allegiance; or the taking of arins 
traitorously fo resist the authority of lawful government ; 
revolt.— Rebellion differs from insurrection and from muti- 
ay.— Insurrection May be a rising in opposition toa parti- 
cular act or kaw, without a design to renounce wholly all 
subjection to the goverument.— Insurrection may be, but 
fa not necessarily, rebellion.— Mutiny is an insurrection 
of soldiers or seatnen against the authority of their offi- 
cers. 2. Open resistance to lawful authority. 

RE-BELLTOUS, a. Engaged in rebellion ; renouncing the 
authority and dominion of the government to which al- 
legiance is due ; traitorously resisting government or law- 
ful Hale & 

RE-RBELLIOUS_LY, adv. With design to throw off the 
authority of legitimate government ; in a rebellious man- 


ner. 
RE-RELL‘IOUS-NESS, x». The quality or state of being 
rebellious. 
RE-BEL'LOW, ». ¢. [re and bellow.) To bellow in retum ; 
to echo back a loud, roaring noise. Dryden. 
RE-BE.L'LOW-ING, ppr. Bellowing in return or in echo. 
RE-RLOS'SOM, v. i. [re and blussom.} To blossom again. 
t RE. BO-A'TION, n. [L. redeo.) The return of a toud, bel- 
lowing sound. Patrick. 
RE-BOIL/, v. i. [L. re and dullio.) To take fire; to be 
t 


hot. 

RE-BOUND,, v. i. [Fr. rebonder.] To spring back ; to start 
back ; to be reverberated by an elastic power resisting 
force or impulse impressed. 

RE-BOUND*, t. t. To drive back ; to reverberate. Dryden. 

RE-BOUND, a. The aet of flying back in resietance of the 
impulse of another body ; resilience. Dryden. 
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RE-BOUND‘ING, ppr. Springing or flying back ; reverbe. 
rating. 

RE-BRACE! v. é. [re and brace.) To brace again. Gray 

RE-BREATHE, v. i. [re and breathe.| To breathe again. 

RE-BUFF’, a. [It. rabougy : Fe. rebuffade.} 1. Repercus. 
sion, or beating back ; a quick and sudden resistance 
2. Sudden check ; defeat. 3. Refusal; rejection of sul 
citation. 

RE-BUFF’, cv. t. To beat back ; to offer sudden resistance 
to ; to check. 

RE-BUILD,, ¢ 0. t. [re and build.} To build again ; to re 

RE-BILD’, new a structure ; to build or cunstruct whas 
has been demolished. 

Lio vee a. Une who rebuilds. Bp. Hall. 

RE-BU ING, é 

RE-BILDING, ” | PP?- Building again, 

RE-BUILT’ ‘ 

RE-BILT’, >} pp. Built again ; reconstructed. 

RE BUK'A-BLE,a. Worthy of reprehension. 

RE-BCKE,, ». ¢. [Norm. rebuquer.] 1. To chide; to re 
prove ; to reprebend for a fault ; to check by repronf. 2 

o check or restrain. 3. To chasten ; to punish ; W attilict 
for correction. 4.'To check ; to silence. 5. To check; 
toheal. 6. To restrain; to calm. 

RE-BOKE’, n. 1. A ehiding ; reproof for faults; reprehen- 
sion.—2. In Scripture, chastisement ; punistment ; afflic- 
tion for the purpuse of restraint and correction. Ezek. v. 
—3. In low language, any kind of check.—J'o suser re 
buke, to endure the reproach and persecution of men. 
Jer. XV.— Tv be without rebuke, to live without giving 
cause of reproof or censure ; tu be blameless. 

RE-BOK'ED, (re-bakt) pp. Keproved ; reprehended ; 
checked ; restrained ; punished fer faults. 

RE-BOKE/FUL, a. Containing or abounding with re- 
bukes. 

RE-BUKF'FUL-LY, adv. With reproof or reprehension. 

RE-BUR'ER, vn. One that rebukes; a chider; one that 
chastises or restrains. 

RE-BUK‘ING, ppr. Chiding ; reproving ; checking; pun- 
ishing. 

RE-BUL-LI/TION n. Act of boiling or effervescing. 

RE-BUR-Y, (re-ber'ry ) c.t. (re and bury.) To inter again. 

RE'BUS, nu. [L., from res.) 1. An enigmatical re presenta- 
tion of some name, &e. by asing figures or pictures in- 
stead of words. 2. A surt of riddle.—3. In some chemical 
writers, sour milk ; sometimes, the ultimate matter of 
which all bodies are conipowed.—1. In heraldry, a coat of 
arms which bears an alicsiun to the name of the person, 
ag three cups, for Butler, 

RE-BUT', vo. ¢. (Fr. rebuter ; Norm. rebutter.) To repel ; to 
oppose by argument, plea of countervailing proof. 

RE-BUT’, v. 2. 1. 'fo_retire back , [obs.] Speaser. 2. To 
answer, asa plaintiffs sur-rejoinder. Blackstone, 

RE-BU'TPP ED, pp. Repelled ; answered. 

RE-BUTVTER, a. Tn lar pleadings, the answer of a de- 
fendant toa plaints sur rejoinder, Blackstone. 

RE-BUT TING, ppr. Repelling; opposing by argument, 
countervailing allegation or evidence. 

RFE-CALL, v.t. [re and call.) 1. To call back ; to ke 
back. 2. Tu revoke, to annal by a subsequent act. 3. 
To call back ; to revive in memory. 4. ‘To call back from 
& place or mission. 

RE-CALL/, nx. 1. A calling back; revocation. 2 The 
power of calling back of revoking. Dryden. 

RE-CALL/A-BLE, a. ‘That may be recalled. Madtron. 

RE-CALLIED, (re-Kawld) pp. Called back ; revoked. 

RE-CALL'ING, pyr. Calling back ; revoking. 

RE-CANT, r,t. [L. recanto.) Yo retract; to recall; tc 
contradict a former declaration. 

RE-€ANT', v. i. To recall words ; to revoke a declaration 
or proposition ; to eve what bas been said. 

RE-CAN-TA'TION, «. The act of recalling ; retraction ; 8 
declaration that contradicts a former one. Sidney. 

RE-CANT’ED, pp. Recalled ; retracted. 

RE-CANT'ER, n. One that recants. SAak, 

RBE-CANT ING, ppr. Recalling ; retracting. 

RE-CA-PAC'I-TATE, v. ¢. [re and caparitate.] To qual- 
ify again ; to confer capacity on again. Atterbury. 

RE-€A-PACI-TA-TED, pp. Capacitated again. 

RE-€A-PACI-TA-TING, ppr. Conferring capacity amin. 

RE-€A-PIT'U-LATE, v. t. (Fr. recamtuler.] To repeat the 
Principal things mentioned in a preceding discourse, ar- 
gumeut or eesay , to gwe a summary of the principal 
facts, points or arguments. 

RE-€A-PIT'U-LA-TED pp. Repeated in a sammary. 

RE-CA-PIT'U-LA-TING, ppr. Repeating the principe) 
things in a discourse or argument. 

RE-€A-PIT-U-LA'TION, xn. 1. The act of recapitulating. 
2. A sumMMAry OF Concise statement or enumeration of the 
Principal pots or facts in a preceding discourse, argu- 
ment or essry. 

R1-CA-PIT-U-LA-TO-RY, a. Repeating again ; containing 
recapitulation. Garrrtsan, 

RE-CAP TION, wn. (L. re and caption.) The act of retrking : 


t Obselete. 
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connected.—3, In anatoms the receptacle of the chyle is 
Situated on the left side of the upper vertebre of the loins, 
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reprsa] ; the retaking of one’s own goods, chattels, wife i 
or children from one who has taken them and wrungfuiiy | 


detains them. Blackstone. ' 

RE-CAP'TOR, 2. [re and captor.) One who retakes ; one | 
that takes a prize which had been previously taken. 

RE-CAPTYURE, x. [re and capture.) 1. The act of reta- 
king ; particularly, the retaking of a prize or guods from 
acaptor. 2. A prize retaken. 

RE-CAPTYURE, v.¢. To retake , perticularly, to retake a 
prize which had been previously taken. 

Bt. a? de Retaken. 

RE-CAPT’UB-ING, ppr. Retaking, as a prize from the 


captor. 

RECARNI-FY, o ¢ [re and carxzify.] To convert ia 
into tlesh [Not eck used. | Hood Bs 

RE-CAR RUED, pp. Carried back or again. 

RE-CAR/RY, v. t. (re and aif dba Cap carry back. Walton. 

RE-CAR/RY-ING, ppr. Carrying back. 

RECAST’, v.¢. [re and cast.] 1. To cast again. 2. To 
throw again. 4. To compute a sec- 
ond time 

RE-CAST’, pp. Cast again ; molded anew. 

RE-CAST ENG, si Casting again; molding anew. 


3. To mold anew. 


RECEDE, 0. u. [L. recedo.} 1. To move back ; to retreat ; 
to withdraw. To withdraw aclaim or pretension ; to 
ela fromm ; to relingaish what had been proposed or as- 
serted. 

RE-CEDE', v. t. [re and cede.] To cede back ; to grant or 
yield to a former possessor. 

RE-CE DED, pp. Ceded back ; regranted. 

RECEDING, ppr. 1. Withdrawing ; retreating ; moving 
back. 2, Ceding back; regranting. 

RE-CRIPT", thy | 9 (It. ricerca ; L. receptus.) 1. The 

RECEIT, { (re-see )| act of receiving. 2. ‘I'he place 
of receiving. 3. Reception. 4. Reception ; welcome ; [v4s.] 
5. Recipe ; prescription of ingredients fur any composition, 
as of medicines, &c. Dryder.—ti. in commerce, a writing 
acknowledging the taking of money or gvods. 

LP CeIT., 'y { (re-seet!) } v ¢t. To give a receipt for. 

RECEIV'A-BLE, a. That may be received. 

RE-CRIV'!A-BLE-NESS, a. Capability of being received. 

RECEIVE!, vo. t. (Fr. recevoir; (t. riceverc.| 1. To take, 
asathing offered or sent, to accept. 2. To take as due 
orasa reward. 3. To take or obtain from another in any 
manner, and either good orevil. 4. To take, as a thing 
communicated. 5. To take or obtain intellectually. 6. 
To embrace. 7. To allow; to hold; to retain. 38. To 
adinit. 9. To welcome; to Indge and entertain; as a 
ghest. 10. Tio admit into membership or fellowsi:ip. 11. 
To take in or on; to hold; tocontain. 12. To be endow- 
ed with. 13. To take into a place or state. 14. To take 
or have as something described. 15. To bear with or suf- 
fer. 2 Cor. xi. 16. To believe in. Johai. 17. To accept 
or admit officially or in an official character. 1c. To take 
asolen goods from a thief, knowing them to be stolen. 

RECEIVED, (re-seevd') pp. Taken ; accepted ; admitted ; 
embraced ; entertained ; believed. 

RE-CEIVIED-NESS, a. General allowance or belief. 

RE-CEIV’ER, x. 1. One who takes or receives in any man- 
ner, 2. An officer appointed to receive public money ; a 
treasurer. 3. One who takes stolen goods from a thief, 
knowing them to be stolen, and incurs the guilt uf parta- 
king in the crime. 4. A vessel for receiving and contain- 
ing the product of distillation. 5. The vessel of an air- 
pump, for containing the thing on which an experiment 
ww be made. 6. One who partakes of the sacrament. 

RE-CEIV'ING, ppr. Taking; accepting ; admitting ; em- 
bracing ; believing ; entertaining. 

REEL E-BRATE, v. t. [re and celebrate | To celebrate 
again. B. Jonson. 

RECEL‘E-BRA-TED, pp. Celebrated anew. 

RE-CEL/E-BRA-TING, ppr Celebrating anew. 

RE-CEL-E-BRA TION, n. A renewed celebration. 

RE'CEN-CY, 2. [L. recens.] 1. Newness ; new state ; late 
origin. 2. Lateness in time ; freshness. 

RE-CENSE!, (re-sens') v. t. [L. recensev.] To review ; to 


revise, 
RE-CENSION, a {te recensio.} Review ; examination ; 
enumeration. Evelyn. 
RECENT, a. [L. recens.] 1. New; being of late origin or 
existence. 2. Late; modern. 3. Fresh; lately reccived. 
i. Late ; of late occurrence ; as a recent event or trans- 
action. 5. Fresh ; not long disinissed, released or parted 


from. 

RE'‘CENT-LY, adv. Newly; lately; freshly; not long 
wince. 

RECENT-NESS, xn. Newness ; freshness ; lateness of ori- 
gin or occurrence. 

*RE-CEPTA-€LE, a. [L. receptaculum.| 1. A place or 
vessel into which something is received or in which it is 
enntuined, ag a vat, a tun, a hollow in the earth, &c.— 
2. in butany, one of the parts of the fructification ; the 
tase by whicb the other parts of the fructificuc‘ion are 
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under the aorta and the vessels of the left kidney. 

REU-EP-TAC'U-LAR, a. In botany, pertaining to the re 
ceptacie or growing un it, as the nectary» 

REC‘EP-TA-RY, nx. Thing received. Bruwn, 

RE-CEP-TI-BIL'-TY, 2. The powibility of receiving os 
of being received. Glunville. 

RE-CEP'TION, 2. [Fv., L. receptio.] 1. The act of receiv- 
ing. 2, The state of being received. 3. Admission of 
any thing seut or communicated. 4. Readmiasion. 5, 
Adinission of entrance fur holding or containing. 6. A 
receiving or manner of receiving for entertainment; en- 
terlainment. 7. A receiving officially. &%. Opinion gen- 
erally adinitted ; (vdz.] O Hecuvery. [ebs.]} 

RE-CEP’TIVE, a. Having the quality of receiving or ad- 
mitting what is communicated. QGlantille. 

RE-CEP-TIV'I-TY, x. The state or quality of being recep- 
tive. Futherdy. 

*t RE-CEI’TO-RY, @. Generally or popularly admitted or 
received, Brown. 

RE-CESS’, x. [L. recessus.| 1. A withdrawing or retiring ; 
@ moving back. 2. A withdrawing from public business 
or notice; retreat; retirement. 3. Departure. 4. Place 
of retirement or secrecy ; private e. 5. State of re- 
tirement. 6. Remission or suspension of business or 
procedure. 7. Privacy ; seclusion from the world o1 from 
company. 8. Secret or abstruse - ¥. A withdrawi 
from any point; removal to a distance. 10. [Fr. reves) 
An abstract or registry of the resolutions of the imperi 
diet ; [vte.] 11. The retiring of the shore of the sea or 
of a lake from the general line of the shore, forming a 


bay. 

RECESSION, a. [L. recessio.} 1. The act of withdraw- 
ing, retiring or retreating. 2. The act of receding from a 
one or of relaxing ademand. 3. A cession or granting 

ack. 

RE-CHANGE’, 0. t. [Fr. rechunger.] To change again. 

RE-CHANG‘ED, a ahais pp. Chimecd egat. 

RE-CHANG'LNG, ppr. Changing again. 

RE-CHARGE’, v. t. [Fr. recharyer.] 1. To charge or ac- 
cuse in return. 2. To attack again ; to attack anew. 

RE-CHARG ED, (re-charjd’) pp. Accused in return ; attack- 
ed anew. 

RE-CHARG'ING, ppr. Accusing in return; attacking 
anew. 

RE-CHEAT’, xn. Among Aunters, a lesson which the hunte- 
man winds on the horn when the hounds have lost the 
Seyi to call them back from pursuing a counter-scent 


RE-CHEAT", v. t. To blow the recheat. Drayton. 
RE-CHOOSE’, (re-chooz’) v. t. To choose a second time. 
RE-CHOS’EN, (re-chi/zn) pp. or a. Re-elected; chosen 


again. 
RE-CID-I-VA‘TION, x. [L. recidious.) A falling back; a 


Lpheatie lt ane much used.] Ham 
f REC-I-DI'VATE, wv i. [L. recidico.] To backslide ; to fall 
again. Bp. Andr 


ewes. 
RE-CiD1I-VOUS, a. [L. recidtvus.] Subject to backslide. 
Little used. 

REC'I-PE, (res‘e-py) ». [L. imperative of recipro.] A medi- 
cal prescription ; a direction of medicines to be taken by 
& patient. 

RE-CIP'I-ENT, x. [L. recipiens.] 1. A receiver, the per- 
son or thing that receives ; he or that to which any thing 
is communicated. 2. The receiver of a still. 

RE-CIP RO-CAL, a. (L. reciprocus ; Sp., It. rectproco ; Fr 
reciproque.] 1. Acting in vicissitude or return; altern. 
ate. 2. Mutual; done by each to the other. 3. Mutual 
ly interchangeable. 

RE-CIP'RO €AL, n. The reciprocal of any quantity is uni 
ty divided by that sailing © 

RE-CIP/RO-€AL-LY, adv. Mutually ; interchangeably ; In 
such a manner that each affects the other and i# equally 
affected by it. 

RE-CIP'RO-€AL-NESS, x. Mutual return ; alternateness. 

RE-CIP‘RO-€ATE, v. i. [L. recipreco ¢ Fr. rectproguer.] To 
act interchangeably ; to alternate. Dryden. 

RE-CIP‘RO-CATE, ». t. To exchange ; to interchange ; to 
give and return mutually. 

RE-CIP'RO-€A-TED, pp. Mutually given and returned ; 
interchanged. 

RE-CILP/RO-€A-TING, ppr. Interchanging ; each giving or 
doing to the other the same thing. 

REACIP-RO-€A'TION, n. [L. rectprocatio.] 1. Interchange 
of acts; a mutual giving and returning. 2. Alternation. 
3, Regular return or alternation of two symptoms or dis- 


euses, 
REC-I-PROCL-TY, rn. [Fr. reciprocité.] Reciprocal obli 
tion or right; equal mutual rights or benefits to be ylel 
or enjoyed. 
RE-CWSTION, 2. [L. recisio.] The act of cutting off. 
RE-CTMAL, a. FT. Rehearsal , the repetition of the ys 
of another or of a writing. 3. Narration; a telling of the 
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feulars of an adventure or of s series of events. 3. 
numeration. Prior. 

REU-I-TA'TION, n. ([L. recitatio] 1. Rehearsal; repeti- 
tion of words. Temple.—2. In colleges and schools, the 
rehearsal of : lesson by pupils before their instructor. 

REC-I-TA-TIVE, a. (Fr. recitatyf; Ut. recitutivy.) Recit- 
ing; rehearsing; pertaining to musica) pronunciation. 


Dryden. 

RECL-TA-TIVP, a. A kind of musical pronunciation, 
such as that in whieh the several parts of the liturgy are 
rehearsed in churches, or that of actors un the stage, when 
they express some action or passion, relate sume event, or 
reveal some design. 

REC-1-TA-TIVE LY, adv. In the manner of recitative. 

RE-CTTE’, v. ¢. [L. recsto.] 1. ‘To rehearse ; wo repeat the 
words of another ur of a writing.—2. In iriting, to copy. 
3. To tell over; to relate; W narrate. 4. To rehearse, 
asa lesson toan instructor. 5. To cnumerate. 

RE-CTTE), v.i. To rehearse a lesson. American seminaries. 
RE-CITE/, for recital. 

E-CIT’ED, pp. Rehearsed ; told ; repeated ; narrated. 
RE-CIT'ER, x. One that recites or rehearses ; a narrator. 
RECITING, ppr. Rehearsing ; telling; repeating; nar- 

rating. 

tf RECK, v. i. (Bax. recan, reccan.] To care; to mind; to 
rate at much. .Vilton. 

RECK, v ¢. To heed; to regard; to care for. [Obsolete, 
unless .m poctry.} Sidney. 

REC€K'LESS, a. Careless ; heedless ; mindless. Sdney. 

RECK LESS-NESS, x. Heedlessness ; carelessness ; negli- 
gence. Suney. 

RECKION, (rek'n) v.t. [Rax. recan, reccan; D. reckenen ; 
G. rechnen.] 1. To count; to number ; that is, to tell the 
particulars. 2, Tr esteem ; to account; to repute. Rum. 
viii. 3. To repute; to set in the number or mnk of. —4. 
To assign in an account. 5. To compute ; to calculate. 

RECKION, voi. 1. To reason with one’s self and conclude 
from arguments. 2. To charge to account; with en. J. 
To pay a penalty ; to be answerable.— 7'u reckon rrith, 1. 
To state an account with another, and compare it with 
his account. 2. To call to punishment.— 7's reckon on 
or wpon, to lay stress or dependence on. 

RECKONED, (rek nd) pp. Counted, numbered ; esteem- 

- ed reputed ; computed ; set or assigned to in account. 

RECKION-EBR, (rek’n-er) x». One who reckons or com- 

utes, 

RECKONING, (rek’ning) ppr. Counting ; computing ; 
estee ning ; reputing ; stating an acconnt mutually. 

RECKONING, a. oT. The act of counting or computing ; 
calculation. 2. An account of time. 3. A statement of 
accounts with another; a statement and comparison of 
accounts mutieally for adjustment. 4, The charges or ac- 
evunt made bya host. 5. Account taken. 6. Exteem ; 
account; estimation.—7. In racyration, an account of 
the ship’a course and distance calculuted from the log- 
board without the aid of celestial observation. 

RECK/ONING-BOOK, «. A book in which money receiv- 
ed and expended is entered. Johnson, 

RE-CLAIM!, ov. t. [Fr. reclimer ; L. reclamo.] 1, Toclaim 
back ; to cemand to have returned, 2. To call back from 
error, wandering or transgression, to the observance of 
moral rectitude ; to reform; to bring back to correct de- 
portment or course of life. 3. To reduce to the state de- 
@ired. 4. To call back; to restrain. 5. ‘Tu recall; to cry 
out against ; [unxsucl.] 6. To reduce from a wild toa 
tame or domestic state ; to tame; to mnke gentle. 7. 
To demand or challenge; to make a claim; a French 
use. 8. To recover.—9. In ancent custums, to pursue 
and recall, ag a vassal. 10. To encronch on what has 
been taken from one ; to attempt to recover possession. 

RE-CLAIM’, 0. i. To cry out; to exclaim. Pope. 

ee M’, x. 1. Reformation. Hales. 2. Recovery. 

enser. 

RE-CLAI ene a. That may be reclaimed, reformed 
or tamed. 

RE-€LAIMANT, n. One that opposes, contradicts or re- 
monstrates against. Waterland. 

RE-CLAIMED, (re-kiund’) pp. Recalled from a vicious 
life ; reformed ; tamed ; domesticated . recovered. 

RE-CLAIM ING, ppr. Recalling to a regular course of life ; 
reforming ; recovering; taking; demanding. 

Rk-CLAIM LESS, a. Not to be reclaimed. Lee. 

E€-LA-MA TION, n. 1. Recovery. 2. Demand; chal- 

lenge of something to be restored ; claim mide. 

REC LI-NATE, a. (L. reelin tus.) In hotana, reclined, as 
a leaf; bent downwards, 60 that the pvint of the leaf is 
lower than the base. , 

REC LI-NAITION, x. The act of leaning or reclining. 

RE-CLINE, x. t. (L. recline] To lean back ; to lean to one 
side or sidewise. 

RE-CLINE’, v.54, To lean; to rest or repose ; as, to recline 
ona couch. 

RE-CLINI|, a. [L. reclinis.] Leaning; being ina leaning 
postare. [Little used.] Milton. 
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RE-€LINED, (re-klind!) pp. Inclined back cr sidewise. 

RE-€LIN'ING, vpr. Leaning bick or sidewise, resuug, 
lying. 

RE-CLOS8E’, v. t. (re and close.} To close or shut again 
Pope. eo 

RE-OLO#ED, (re-kl3zd') pp. Closed again 

RE-CLOS ING, ppr. Closing again. 

RE-CLODE/, ov. t. [L. recludo.| To open. [ Little used.) 

RE-CLOSE|, a. [Fr. reclus ; L. rechisuy.] Shut up ; seques- 
tered ; retired from the world or from public notice ; soli- 


tary. ; 

RE-CLOSE, «2. 1. A person who lives in retirement or se- 
clusion from intercourse with the world, as a bermit or 
monk. 2. A permon who cunalines hinwelf to a cell ina 
monastery. 

RE-€ LOSE’, v. t. To shut up. Donne. 
E-CLOSWLY, adv. In retirement or seclusion from s- 
ciety. 

RE-CLOBE/NESS, n. Retirement; seclusion from society. 

RE-E€LU SION, a. A state of retirement from the world, 
seclusion. 

RE-C'LOSIVE, a. Affording retirement from society. 

RE-€0-AG-U-LA’TION, ». A second coagulation. 


ee a. (L. recoctus.] New-vamped. /uylor. 


* REC-OG-NIPTION, (rek-og-nizb‘un, or rek-o-nuh un) x, 

L. recognitio.) 1. Acknowledgment; forinal avuwal. 

. Acknowledgment; memorial. 3. Acknowledgment; 
solemn avowal by which a thing is owned of deckued tu 
belong to, or by which the remembrance of it is pevived. 
4. Knowledge confessed or uvowed. 

* RE-COGINI-TOR, (re-kog'ne-tor, ur re-kon'e-tor) 2. One 
of a jury upon assize. Blackstone. 

* RE-COGINI-ZA-BLE, (re-kog'ne-za-bl, or re- kone. za bl} 
:: ‘That may be recognized or ackuowledged. Urieat. Cul 
ections, 

*RE-COG'NI-ZANCE, (re-kog'ne-zans, or re-konie-zans) 
n. (Fr. reconnoisance.) 1. Acknowledgment of u pereon 
or thing; avowal ; profession.—2. In (av, an obligabon 
of record which @ man enters into before sume court of 
record or magistrate duly sathurized, with conditin tu 
do some particular act, as to appear at the ussices, 
keep the peace, or pay a debt. 3. The verdict of a jury 
impanneled upon assize. 

*RECOG-NIZE, (rek‘og-nize, or rek'o-nize) x. t. (It. riro- 
noscere ; Sp. recunocer; Fr. reconnoitre ; Terognosca.] 
1. To recolect or reeaver the knowledge of, either with 
an avowal of that Knowledge or not. We recegarzes pet- 
son at a distance, when we recollect that we have seen 
him before, or that we have tormerly known him. We 
recognize his features or bis vuice. 2. To review ; Ww re- 
examine. Sowth, 

®* REC OG-NIZE, 7. i. To enter an obligation of record be- 
fore a proper tribunal. 

*RECOG-NIZED, pp. Acknowledged ; recollected as 
known ; bound by reeognizance. 

* RE-COG-NI-ZEE!, n. The person to whom a recognizance 
is nade. Blackstune. 

* REC OG-NIZ-ING, ppr Acknowledging; recollecting as 
known ; entering a recognizance. 

* RE-COG-NL-ZOR‘, x. One who enters into a recogni- 
zance. Blackstone. 

RE-COIL/, v. i. (Fr. reculer; It. rineulare ; Sp. recutar.} 
1. To move or atart back ; to roll back. 2. To fall hack ; 
to retire. 3. Tu rebound. 4. Toretire; to flow back. 5. 
to start back ; to xhrink ; as, nature recuds at Ube bloudy 
deed. 6. To return. 

RE- COIL, v. t. To drive back. Spenser. 
COIL, x. A starting or falling back. 

RE-COIL’‘ER, nx. One who falls back from his promise ar 
profession ; a revolter. 

RE-CUIL/ING, ppr. Starting or falling back ; retiring. 
apie 

RE-COIL/ING, n. The act of starting or falling back; 8 
Bera A revolt. South. 

RE-COILAING-LY, adc. With starting back or retroces- 
sion. 

RE-COIN’, v. t. [re and cotn.] To coin again. 

RE-€OIN' AGE, n. 1. The act of coining anew. 
which ia coined anew. 

RFE-€OIN'ED, (re-koind:) pp. Coined again. 

RE-COINING, ppr. Coining anew. 

REC-OL-LEET, v. t. [re and collect; L. recelliga, recel- 
lectus.] 1. To collect again ; to recover or call back ideas 
tothe memory. 2. To recover or recall the knowledge 
of ; to bring back to the mind or memory. 3. To recover 
resolution or cempusure of inind. 

RE-€0L-LEET, c.¢. To gather again; to collect what 
has been ecattered. 

RVEOL-LECT. See Recorret. 

REE-OL-LECT'ED, pp. Recalled to the memory. 

RRC-OL-LEET UNG, ppr. Recovering to the memury. 

Reie-OF LECTION, ». 1. The act of reealling to the 
Memory, as ideas that have escaped . or the operation by 
which tdeas are recalled to the memory or revived in the 
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minu. 2 The er of recalling Ideas to the mind, or 
the period within which things can be recollected ; re- 
membrance, 

REC-OL-LECTYUVE, a. Having the power of recollecting. 

REC OL-LET, 2. [Sp., Port. recoleto.} A monk of a re 
formed order of Franciscans. 

RE-COM-BI-NA‘TION, nv. Combination a second time. 

RE COM-BINE’, ©. ¢. [re and comitne.] ‘To combine 


again 
RI COM-BYNTED (re-kom -bind’) pp. Combined anew. 
KE-COM-BIN‘ING, ppr. Combining again. 
RECOM FORT, oc. t. [re and comfort.) 1. To comfort 
again; to console anew. 2. To give new strength. 
RE-COM/FOR'T-ED, pp. Comforted again. 
RE-€OM'FORT-ING. ppr. Comforting again. 
Rt-E€OM FORT-LESS, a. Without comtort. Spenser. 
L-€0OM-MENCE!, (re kom-mens!) pv. ¢. [re and com- 


mence.]) To commence again ; to begin anew. 
RE COM-MEN‘CED, (re-kum-menst!) pp. Commenced 
anew, 


RE.COM-MENICING, . Beginning again. 

REE-OM-MEND’, 0. ¢. [re and commend; Fr. reevmmeand- 
e~.] 1. To praise to another : to offer or commend to an- 
other’s notice, confidence or kindness by favorable repre- 
sentations, 2. To make acceptable 3. To commit with 

WAVES. 

REC-OM-MENIVA-BLE, a. That may be recommended ; 
worthy of recommendation or praise. Glaarile. 

{ REE-OM-MENDIA-BLE NESS, nx. Quality of being rec- 
ommendable. 

ft RL€-OM-MEND’A-BLY, edo. 
mendation. 

REt!.oM-MEND-A‘TION, a. 1. The act of recommending 
or of commending ; the act of representing in a favorable 
manner for the pur of procuring the notice, confi- 
dence or civilities of another. 2. ‘That which procures a 
kind or favorable reception, 

Rit--OM-MENIA-TO-RY, a. That commends to another ; 
that recommends. Sirift. 

RhE-OM-MEND‘ED, pp. Praised ; commended to another. 

RECLOM-MENIVER, w«. One who commends. 

RIC-OM-MENDING, ppr. Praising to another ; commend- 

ng. 

RI_COM-MISSION, v. t. [re and commission.] To commis- 
sim again. Marshall, 

RE-COM-MISSLIONED, pp. Commissivned again. 

RE COM-MISSION-ING, ppr. Comunissioning again. 

RE-EOM-MIT, v. t. [re and commit.) 1. To commit again. 
2. ‘To refer again to a committee. 

RE-COM-MITIMENT, n. A second or renewed commit- 
ment ; a renewed reference to a committee. 

RE COM-MUTTED, pp. Committed anew ; referred again. 

RE-COM-MIT'TING, ppr. Committing again, refernug 
acain to a committee. 

RE-COM-MC-NI-CATE, 0. i [re and communicate.) To 
communicate again. 

RE-COM-PACT, v. t. ve and compact.) To join anew. 

tRE-ECOM-PEN-SAPTION, a. Recompense. 

REQOM-PENSE, o. t. {Fr recompenser.] 1. ‘To compen- 
gate ; to make retum of an equivalent for any thing given, 
done or suffered. 2. To requite ; to repay. to retum an 
equivalent ; in a bad sense. 3. ‘To make an equivalent 
return in profit or produce. 4. To compensate ; to make 
amends by any thing equivalent. 5. ‘To make restitution 
or an equivalent return for. Nam. v. 

REC OM-PENSFE, x. 1. An equivalent retnrned for any 
thing given, done or suffered ; compensation; reward ,; 
amends. 2. Requital; return of evil or suffering or other 
equivalent ; asa punishment. 

RKEE-OM-PENSED, pp. Rewarded ; requited. 

REE OM-PENS-ING, ppr. Rewarding ; compensating ;, re- 

ulting- 

RHO -PTLE‘MENT, 2. [re and compilement.) New 
compilation or digest. Bacon. 

RE-COM-POSF/, v. t. [re and compoae.] 1. To quiet anew ; 
tn compose or tranquilize that which is mffled or distarb- 
ed. 2. ‘To compuse anew ; to form or adjust again. 

RE-COM-POSED, (re-kom-pozda) pp. Quieted again after 
agitation ; formed anew ; composed a second time. 

RE-COM-POSING, ppr. Rendering tranquil after agitation ; 
forming of adjusting anew. 

RE-COM,. PO-ST TION, x. Composition renewed. 

REEC-ON-CIL/A-BLE, a. 1. Capable of being reconciled ; 
camble of renewed friendship. 2. That may be made to 
agree or be consistent; consistent. 3. Capable of being 
adjusted. 

BREC-ON-CTL'A-BLE-NESS, nx. 1. The quality of being 
recancilable ; consistency. 2. Poasibility of being restor- 
ed to friendship and harmony. 

REC-ON-CILE, ov. t. (Fr. reconcilier ; L. reconcilia.) 1. To 
conciliate anew ; to call back into union and friendship 
the affections which have been alienated ; to restore to 
friendship or favor after estrangement. 2. To bring to 
acjuiescence, content or quiet submission. 3. To make 


So as to deserve con- 
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conestatent or congruous; to bring to agreement cr suita 
bleness, 4. To adjust 3 to settle. 

eee a.t. ‘l'o become reconciled. dbp. San 
croft. 

REC -ON-CIL‘ED, (rek-on-sfld') pp. Brought into friend- 
ship from a estate of disagreement of enmily; made cun- 
sistent; adjusted. 

REt-ON-CILE MENT, wn. 1. Reconciliation; renewal of 
fnendship. 2. Friendship renewed. Mila. 

REt-ON-CIL'ER, n. 1. One who reconciles; one who 
brings parties at variance into renewed tnendstip. 2 
One who discovers the consistence of propositions. 

REt-ON-CIL-LA'TION, a. [Fro5 Le. reconeniatio.)} 1 
The act of reconciling parbes at variance ; renewal of 
friendship ater disagreement or enmily.—2. In Sertpture, 
the means by which sinners are reconciled and Lrought 
into a state of favur with God, after natural estrangement 
orenmity , he atonement; expiation. 3. Agn-ement of 
things secuungly oppusite, different or Mconsistent. 

RE€-ON-CUL‘I-A-TO-RY, a. Able or tending to reconcile. 
ifall, 

RE€-ON-CILING, ppr. Bringing into favor and friendship 
after variance ; bringing to content or satisfaction ; show- 
luy Wo be consistent ; adjusting ; making tu agree. 

RE-CON-DEN-S ATION, 2. ‘The act of recondcnsing. 

RE-CON-DENSE, (re-kon-denus’) 0. t. [re and condense.j 
To condense again. Leyle. 

RE-CON-DENS ED, (re-kon-denst') pp. Condensed anew 

RE-CON-DENS ING, - Condensing again. 

*RECON-DITE, a. ifr recunditus.] 1. Secret; hidden 
from the view or intellect ; abstruse. 2. Profound ; deal 
ing in ae abstruse. 

RE-CON‘DI-TO-RY, x. A repository ; a store-house or mag- 
azine. [Little used.}] Ash. 

RE-€ON-DUCT’, ct. t [re and conduct.] To conduct back 
or again. Dryden. 

RE-CON-DUCT ED, pp. Conducted back or again. 

RE-CON-DUCT'ING, ppr. Conducting back of again. 

RE-CON-FIRM, x. t. [re and confirm.) To contirm anew. 

RE-€ON-JOIN, v. t. [re and conjan.) To juin or conjoin 
anew. Boyle. 

RE-CON-JOINED, (re-kon-joind') pp. Joined again. 

RE-CON-JOIN ENG, pyr. Joining anew. 

RE-CON-NOITTURR, vot. Oe reconnuutre.] To view; to 
survey; to examine by the eye ; particularly, in: military 
afiuirs, toexnmine the state of an enemy’a army or camp, . 
or the ground for military operations. 

RE €ON-NOLTYERED, pp. Viewed ; examined by person- 
al observation, 

RE-€CON-NOFTOER-ING, ppr. Viewing ; examining by 
persoual observation, 

RE-CONQUER, ‘re-kon'ker) ¢. t. [re and conquer; Fr. re- 
conquérs.) 1. Po conquer again; to recover by con- 
quest. Dames, 2 To recover; to regain; {a French 
NC. 

RE CONQUERED, pp. Conquered again ; regained. 

RECON QUER-ENG, ppr. Conquering again ; recovering. 

RE-CON/SE-CRATE, v. t. [re and consecrate.| To conse- 
crate anew. 

R CON SE-CRAPED, pp. Consecrated again. 

RE-CONSE-ERA-TING, por. Consecrating again. 

RE-CON-SE-ERA'TION, 2 A renewed consecration 

RE CON-SIDER, vf. re and consider.) 1. To consider 
agin; to torn in the mind agstin; to review. 2. To an- 
nul; to thke into consideration a second timé and reseind. 

RE-CON STD ER ACPION, a. Lt. A renewed consideration 
or review in the mind. 2. A second consideration ; an- 
nulinent ; reseision. 

RE-CON-SID ERED, pp. Considered again; rescinded. 

RE-CON- SIDER ING, pr. Considering agnin ; rescinding. 

t RE CONSO LATE, 6. t. To console or comfort again. 

RE-CON.VENES, rv. t. [re and concene.] To convene or 
call together again. 

RE-CON-VENK', rv. i, To assemble or come together again. 

RE-CON-VENED (re-kon-veend’) pp. Assembled anew. 

RE €0ON-V ENING, ppr. Assembling anew, 

RE-CON-VER'SION, nu. [re and conrersion.] A second 
conversion. Weever. 

RE-CON-VERT, r. t. (reand convert.) To convert again. 

RE-CON-VERTED pp. Converted again. 

RE-CON-V ERT ING, ppr. Converting again. 

RE-CON-VEY', v. t. [re and conrry.] 1. To convey back 
or to its former place. 2. To transfer back to a former 
owner; a8 to reconrry an estate. 

RE-CON-VEY'ED, (re-kon-vide’) pp. Conveyed backs 
transferred to a former owner. 

RE. CON-VEV'UING, ppr. Conveying back ; transferring to 
a former owner. 

BE-CORD, rot. [l. recordar; Sp. recordar : Fr. recorder.) 
Ll. To register ; to enroll ; shied or cue Wis oo en 

rehment, for the purpose reserving Mules ie OF COr- 
fect evidence of ae tne: OTe imprint deeply on the 
mind of memory. 9. To cause to be iene 4. To 
recite ; to repeat; (ebs.) 5. ‘To call to mind ; [e43.] 
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RE-EORD, v.i. To sing or repent a tune. Shak. 

*RE€' ORD, n. 1. A register ; an authentic or offictal copy 
of any writing, or account of any facts and proceedings, 
entered in a book for preservation ; or the book containing 
such copy or account. 2. Auther.ic memorial. 
REC-ORD-A'TION, a. [L. recordutio.] Remenibrance. 

CORDED, pp. Registered ; officially entered in a book 

or on parchment ; nnprinted on the Phe 

RE-CORD'ER, zn. 1. A person whose official duty is to regis- 
ter writings or transactions ; one who enrolls or records. 
2. An officer of a city who is keeper of the rulls or records, 
or who is invested with judicial powers. 3. Formerly, a 
kind of tlute, flagelet or wind instrument. 

RE-CORD ING, ppr. Registering ; enrolling ; imprinting on 
the memory. 

BE-COUCID, v.14. [re and couch.) To retire again to a lodge, 
as lions. Wotton. 

RE-COUNT"’, cv. ¢. [Fr. reconter : Sp. econtar: {t. raccon- 
tare.] To relate in detail ; to recite ; to tell or narrate the 

iculars ;, to rehearse. 

RE-COUNTED, pp. Related or told in detail ; recited. 

RE-COUNT'ING . Relating in a series ; narrating. 

RE-COUNT MENT. x. Relation in detail; recital. [L. u.] 
RE-COUR‘/ED, for recovered or recured. Spenser. 
E-COURSE(, a. (Fr. recours ; [t. ricorso : Sp. recurso ; L. 
recursus.] 1. Literally, a running back; a return. 2. 
Return ; new attack ; [vis.) 3. A going to with a request 
Or application, as for aid or proection. 4. Application of 
efforts, artor labor. 5. Access ; [litle used.] 6. Frequent 


RE-COURSE,, v. i. To retum. Fer 

[Re cou RSE Fi, a. Moving alternately. Drayton. 
E-COV'ER, v.t. [Fr. recoworer ; It. ricorerare ; L. recu- 
pero.) 1. To regain ; to get or obtain that which was lost 
2. To restore from sickness. 3. To revive from apparent 
death. 4. To regain by reparation ; to repair the loss of, 
or to repair an injury done by neglect. 5. To regain a 
former state by liberation from capture or possession. 6. 
To gain as a compensation ; to obtain in return for injury 
or debt. 7. To reach; to come to. 8. To obtain title to 
by judgment in a court of law. 

RE-COV'ER, v. i. 1. To regain health after sickness: to 
grow well. 2. To regain a tormer state or condition after 
misfortune. 3. Tou obtain a judgment in law ; to succeed 
in a lawsuit. 

RE-COV:-ER-A-BLE, a. 1. That may be regained or recov- 
ered. 2. That may be restored from sickness. 3. ‘That 
may be brought back to a former condition. 4. That may 
be obtained from a debtor or possessor. 

RE-COV' ERED, pp. Regained ; restored ; obtained by judi- 
cial decision. 

RE-COV-ER-EE’, ». In law, the tenant or person against 
whom a judgment is obtained in cominon recovery. 

RE-COV'ER-ING, ppr. Regaining ; obtaining in return or by 

udgment in law ; regaining health. 

RE-COV‘ER-OR, a. In lair, the demandant or person who 
obtains a judgment in his favor in common recovery. 

RE-COV‘ER-Y, a. 1. The act of regaining, retaking or ob- 
taining possession of any thing lost. 2. Restoration from 
sickness or apparent death. 3. The capacity of being re- 
stored to health. 4. The obtaining of right to sanetiine 
by a verdict and judgment of court from an opposing party 
in a suit. 

RECRE-ANT, a. [Norm. recreant.] 1. Crying for mercy, 
as a combatant in the trial by battel; yielding ; hence, 
cowardly ; mean-spirited. 2. ear eat false. 

BEU/R E-ANT, n. One who yields in combat and cries 
craven: one who begs for mercy ; hence, a tncan-spirited, 
cowardly wretch. 

BEC/RE-ATE, v.t. [L. reereo: Fr. recreer: It. ricreare ; 
Sp. recrear.) 1. To refresh after toil ; to reanimate, as 
languid spirits or exbausted strength ; to amuse or divert 
in weariness. 2. To gratify ; todelight. 3. To relieve ; 
to revive. 

RFE RE-ATE, o.t. To take recreation. Addisen. 

RE-CRE-ATE!, o. t. To create or form anew. .Varskall, 

REC/RE-A-TED, pp. Pafreshed ; diverted ; amused ; grati- 
fled. 

RE-ECRE-ATIED, pp. Created or formed anew. 

RECRE-A-TING, ppr. Refreshing after toil ; reanimating 
the spirits or strength ; diverting ; amusing. 

RE-CRE-ATUNG, ppr Creating or forming anew. 

REEC-RE-ATION, 2. lL. Refreshinent of the strength and 
spirits after toil; amusement; diversion, 2. Relief from 
wil or pain ; amusement in sorrow or distress, Sidney. 

RE-CRE-A‘TION, n. A forming anew. 

REC'RE-A-TIVE, a. Refreshing ; giving new vigor or ani- 
rAbeaas ; giving relief after labor or pain ; amusing ; divert- 
ng. 

REC’RE-A-TIVE-LY, adn. With recreation or diversion. 

REC/RE-A-TIVE-NESS, x. The quality of being refreshing 
or diverting. 

REC@/RE-MENT, nv. (L recrementum.) Superfluous matter 
separated from that which is useful ; dross ; scoria ; spume. 
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REC€-RE-MEN-TI‘TIAL, fluous matter #¢ perated trom 

RE¢-RE-MEN-TT/T1IOUS, that which is valuable. 

RE-CRIMI-NATE, v. i. (Fr. recrimumer.] 1. ‘To reture 
ove accusation with another. 2. To charge an accuse: 
with the like crime. 

RE-CRIMU-NATE, v. ¢. To accuse in return. Suwth. 

RE-€RIM‘I-NA-TING, ppr. Returoing one accusation with 
another. 

RE-CRIM-I-NA'TION, vn. 1. The return of one accusation 
with another.—2. (n Jaw, an accusation brought by the 
accused eG a upon the same fact. 

RE-€°RIM'NI-NA- 1 ; 

RE-CRIM IN A-TO-RY, a. Retorting accusation. Burke 

RE-CRIM'M-NA-TOR, ». He who retorts an accusation. 

RE-EC ROSS, rot. To cross a second time. Washington. 

RE-€ROSS ED, (re krost’) pp. Crossed a second time. 

RE-CROSS ING, ppr. Crossing a second time. 

RE-CEXRT'DEN-CY, Thesame as recrudescency. 

RE-€RU-DESCENCE, (a. [L. recradescens.}| The state 

RE-CRUDENCEN-CY, | of becoming sore again. Bacon 

RE-CRU-DES'CENT, a. Growing raw, sore or painful 
again. 

RE-CROCIT, v.t. (Fr. recruter ; It reclutare ; Sp. reclutar.} 
1. To repair by fresh supplier any thing wasted. 2. Ta 
supply with new mer any deficiency of troops. 

thing 


RE-€ROIT, v. i. 1. To gain new supplies of an 
wasted; to gain flesh, health, spints, &c. 2 To gain 
new supplies of men ; to raise new soldiers. 

RE-ERCIT:, x. The supply of uny thing wasted ; cheefly, a 
new-rnised soldier to supply the deficiency of an army, 
RE-CROUMED, pp. Furnished with new supplies of what 

is wasted. 

RE-€RCIT’ER, «a. One who recruits ; one who supplies a 
company with new members. 

RE-ERCIT'ING, ppr. Furnishing with fresh supplies ; rais- 
ing new soldiers for an army. 

RE-CRTITING, n. The business of raising new soldiers to 
supply the loss of men in an army, 

RE-CKROITYMENT, wn. The act or business of raising new 
supplies of men for an army. Walsh. 

RE-€RYS'TAL-IZE, vo. 1. To crystalize a second time. 

RECT‘AN-GLE, n. [Fr.; L. rectangulus.)] 1. A right-an- 
gied parallelogran:.—®2. In arithmetic, the product of two 
lines multiphed into each other. 

RECT'AN-GLED, a. Having right angles, or angles of nine- 
ty degrees. 

REET-AN'GU-LAR, a. Right-angled; baving angles of 
ninety degrees. Wotton. 

oN 'GU-LAR-LY, adv. With or at right angles. 

Town. 

RE€'TI-FI-A-BLE, a. That may be rectified; capable of 
being corrected or set right. 

REE€-TI-FI-€A‘TION, wx. [Fr.] 1. The act or operation of 
correcting, amending or setting right that which is wrong 
or erroneous.—2. In chemistry, the process of refining or 
purifving any substance by repeated disullaion, which 
separates the grosser parta. 

RFE'TI-FIED, pp. Corrected ; set or made right ; refined 
by repeated distillation or sublimation. 

RE€YTI-FT ER, n. One that correcta or amends. Bailey. 2 
One who refines @ substance by repeated diktillations. 3. 
An instrument that shows the variations of the compass, 
and rectifies the course of a ship. Eacyc. 

REC TI-FY, c. t. (Fr. rectifier: It. retnfcere: Sp. rectift- 
car.J I. To make right ; to correct that which ts wrong, 
erroneous or false ; to amend.—2. In chemutry, Ww refine 
by repeated distillation or sublimation, by which the fine 
parts of a substance are separated from the groeeer.—3. To 
rectify the globe, is to bring the sun’s place in the ecliptie 
on the globe to the brase meridian. 

RE€‘TI-FY-ING, ppr. Correcting ; amending ; refining by 
repeated distillation or sublimation. 

RE€-TI-LIN E-AL, ) a. [L. rectus and cate) Right-lined ; 

RE€-TI-LIN'E-AR, consisting of a right line or of nght 
lines ; straight. 

t RE€-TI-LIN‘'E-OUS, a. Rectilinear. Ray. 

REE'TI-TUDE, nv. [Fr.; Ut. retritudine ; Sp. rectitad.} I 
morality, rightness of principle or practice ; uprightness of 
mind ; exact conformity to truth, or to the rules prescribed 
for moral conduct, either by divine or human lawa. 

RECTOR, n. [L. rectors Fe. rectemr : Ut. rettore.] 1. A 
ruler or governor. 2. A clergyman who bas the charge 
and cure of a parish, and bas the tithes, &c ; or the prr- 
son of an unimpropriated parish. 3. The chief elective 
officer of some universities, as in Frarce and Scotland. 
4. The superior officer or chief of a convent or religicus 
house ; and, among the ./esuits, the superior of a house 
that is a seminary or college. 

RE€’'TOR-AL, 

RE€-TORLAL, a. Pertaining toa rector. Blarkstene. 

RE€‘TOR-SHIP, «. The office or rank of a rector. 

REE‘TOR-Y, 2. 1. A parish church, parsonage or spiritual 
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tying, with all its rights, tithes and glebes. 2. A rector’s ;; RED'DI-TIVE, a. [L. redditirus.) Returning ; answering 


mansion or parsonage-house. Lacyc. 
Aeon ohare 
ee OO CPR [L. rectrc.] A governess. B. Jonson. 


Khe TRIX, 

REC TUM, a. [L.] In anatomy, the third and last of the 
large intestines. mege. 

REC€-U-BA TION, nv, (L. recubo ; re and cudu, to lie down.) 
The act of lying or leaning. [{ Little uscd.] Brotn. 

tRe-eCLE, ov. 4. To recoil. [See Rucoit.] Barret. 


RECUMB!, v. i. [L. recumdo.] To lean ; to recline ; to re- 


ne. 
RE-CUMBIENCE, n. (from L. recumbens.] The act of re- 

mine or resting in confidence. Ld. North. 

REC MB EN-CY, xn. 1. The posture of leaning, reclining 
orlying. 2. Rest; repose ; idle state. Locke. 

RECUMBENT, a. [L. recumdens.] 1. Leaning; reclin- 
ing. 2. Repos! ; Inactive ; idle. Young. 

tRt-€C PER-A-BLE, a. Recoverable. Chaucer. 

RE-C€U-PER-A‘TION, a. [L. recuperutio.] Recovery, as of 
any thing lost. 

RI-C'C PER-A-TIVE, ) a4. Tending to recovery ; pertaio- 

1:-€0'PER-A-TO-RY, ing to recovery. 

RE-CUR’, v. é [L. recurro; Fr. recourr.| 1. To return to 
the thought or mind. 2. To resort; to have recourse. 

thEECRE, o.t. [re and cure.] To cure; to recover. 

(RE-CORE’, mw. Care; recovery. Anolies. 

tRECCRELESS, a. Incapable of cure or remedy. 

RU-CUR RENCE, Ja. L. Return. 2 Resort; the having 

RE-CURREN-CY, § recourse. 

RES UR'RENT, a. (L. recurrens.] 1. Returning from time 
 time.—2. In crystalography,a recurrent cry:tal is one 
whose faces, being counted in anaular ringes from one 
extremity to the other, furnish two different: numbers 
which succeed each other several times, as 4, 2, 4, 4, 4.— 
3. In anatomy, the recurrent nerve isa branch of the par 
vaya, given off in the upper part of the thorax, which is 
reflected and runs ap alung the trachea to the larynx. 
Wotar. 

RE-CUR/SION, a. [L. recursus.] Return. [Little used.) 

REECURVATE, v.t. (L. recurvo.) ‘To bend tack. 

RE-CURVIATE, a. 1. In botany, bem, bowed or curved 
downwards. 2. Bent outwards. 

RE-CUR-VA'TION, or RE-CURV'I-TY, x. A bending or 
flexure backwards. Brown. 

RH-CURVE!, (re-kurv’) vo. t. (LL. recarca.] To bend back. 

RE-CURVIED, (re-kurvd!) pp. Bent back or downwards. 

RE-CUR V'I-ROS-TER, 2. a. recurony and rostrum.) A 
fowl whose beak or bill bends upwards, a the avuset. 

REECURVWOUS, a. (L. recurcus.) Bent backwards. 

RE ECIRAN-CY, n. Non-confurmity. Coke. 

*RE-CC ‘SANT, a. [L. recusans.} Refusing to acknowledge 
the supremacy of the king, or to conforin to the establish- 
ed rites of the church. 

*RE-ECO SANT, nv. 1. In English history, a person who re- 
fuses to acknowledge the supremacy of the king in mat- 
tem of religion. 2. One who refuses communion with the 
church of England; a non-conformist. 

REC-U-SA'TION, vn. [L. recusatio.] 1. Refusal.—2. In lai, 
the act of refusing a judge, or challenging that he shall 
not try the cause, on account of his supposed partiality. 

TRE-COSE’, cv. t. [L. recuso.] To refuse or reject, ara 
judge ; to challenge that the judge shall not try the cause. 
Digby. 

RED, a. (Sax. red, read ; D. rood ; G. roth ; Sw. red; Dan. 
rid: Corn. rydh.] Of a bright color, resembling blood. 
Red ia a simple or primary color, but of several different 
shades or hues, as scarlet, crimson, vermilion, orange- 
red, &c. 

RED, xn. A red color. Nerrton. 

tRE-DAETY, v. ¢. [L. redactus.] To force ; to reduce to 
form, 

REIYAN, a. [written sometimes redent and redens.] In fur- 
tification, a work indented, or formed with salient and re- 
entering angles, ao that one part may flaak and defend 
another. 

+RED-ARGUE, 0. t. [L. redoreuo.} To reftte. 

tRED-AR-GO TION, x. Refutation ; conviction. Bacon. 

RED-RER-RIED, a. Having or bearing red berries. 

RED-RIRD, a. The popular name of several birds. 

RED BREAST, x. A bird so called from the color of tts 
breast, a species of motacilia. 

REIv BUD, x». A plant or tree of the genus cercis. 

RED-CHALK!, n. A kind of clay iron-stone ; reddje. 

RED-COAT, n. A name given to a soldier who wears a 
red coat. Dryden. 

RED'DEN, (red/n) v. t. To make red. Dryden. 

RED-DEN, (red'n) v. & L To grow or become red. 2. To 
blush. 

ReD-DEND UM, a. In law, the clause by which rent is re- 
served in a lease, 

REN'DISH, a. Somewhat red ; moderately red. Ler. xiii. 

REDDISH-NESS, n. Redness ina moderate degree. 

RED-DITION, n. [L. reddv.] 1. A returning of any thing ; 
restitution ; surrender. 2. Explanation ; representation. 


to an interrogative ; a term of grammar, Johnson. 

RED DLE, a. eee red.| Ked chalk, commonly used as e 
pigment. Atle. 

tREDE, a. [Sax. rzd.] Counsel; advice. Shak. 

REDE, o t. To counsel or advise. Spenser. 
E-DEEM', vt. (L. redimo.} 1. To purchase back; tw 
ransom ; to liberate or rescue from captivity or bondage, 
or from any obligation or liability to sutfer or to be forfeit- 
ed, by paying an equivalent. 2. To repurchase what has 
been sould ; to regain possession of a thing alienated, by 
repaying the value of it to the accel 3. To rescue ; 
to recover; to deliver from. 4. To compensate ; to make 
amends for. 5. To free by making atonement. 6. ‘To pay 
the penalty of. 7. To save. 38. To perform what fas been 
Promised ; to make good by performance.—¥. In Jair, to 
recall an estate, or to obtain the right to re-enter upon a 
mortgaged estate by prying lo the mortgagee his principal, 
interest, and expenses or costs.—10. In theology, to res- 
cue and deliver from the bondage of sin and its penalties. 
—II. In coinmerce, to purchase or pay the value, in specie, 
of any proinissory note, bill or other evidence of debt, 
iven by the state, by a company or corporation, or by an 
individual.— To redeem time, is to use more diligence in 
the incrovement of it. 

RE-DEEM A BLE, a. 1. That may be redeemed ; capable 
of redeinption. b That may be purchased or paid for in 
gold and silver, and brought into the possession of guvern- 
ment or the original promiser, 

RE-DEEMIA-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being redeemable 

RE-DELM‘ED, ‘re-deemd’) pp. Ransomed ; delivered from 
bondage, distress, penalty, liability, ar from the pussession 
of another, by paying an equivalent. 

RE-DEEMIER, #. 1. One who redeems or ransoma., 2. The 
Savior of the world, Jpsvs Curiet. 

RE-DEEM ING, ppr. Ransoming; procuring deliverance 
from captivity, capture, bondage, sin, distress or liability 
to suffer, by the payment of an equivalent. 

RE-DE-LIB/ER-ATE, v. &. [re and deberate.] To deliber- 
ate again. 

t RE-DE-LIB ER-ATE, vc. t. To reconsider. 
RE-DE-LIVIER, v. t. (reand delirer.) 1. To deliver back. 
Ayu. 2. To deliver again ; to liberate a second time. 

RE-E- LEVI ER-ANCE, x. A second deliverance. 

RE-DE-LIV'ERED, pp. Delivered back ; liberated again. 

RE-DE-LEIVIER-ING, ppr. Delivering back; liberating 
again. 

RE-DE.LIV‘ER-Y, a. The act of delivering back ; also, 9 
second delivery or liberation. 

REDE MANDY, v.t. (re and demand; Fr. redemander.} 
To demand back ; to demand again, Addison, 

RE.DE-MAND/, a. A demanding back again. 

REDE MAND‘A-BLE, a. That may be demanded back. 

REDE MANDAED, pp. Demanded back or again. 

REDE MAND ING, . Demanding back or again. 

RE-DE-MISE', vr. t. Paani demise.) To convey or trans- 
fer back, as an estate in fee simple, fee tail, for life or a 
term of years. 

REDE Mish, n. Reconveyance ; the transfer of an estato 
back to che persun who has demised it. 

RE DL-MIS BD, (re de-mizd') pp. Reconveyed, as an es- 
tate, 

RE-DE-MTIS‘1ING, ppr. Reconveying. 

RE-DEMPIPTION, a. (Fro; It. redenzione; L. redemptio. 
1, Repurchase of captured goods or prisoners; the act o 
procuring the deliverance of persons or Ghings from the 
possession and power of captors by the payment of an 
equivident ; raneom : release, 2. Deliverance from bond- 
age, distress, or from liability to any evil or forfeiture, 
either by money, labor or other means. 3. Repurchase, 
as of iands alienated. Ler. xxv. 4. The liberation of an 
estate from a mortgage ; or the purchase of the right to re- 
enter upon it by ptying the sum for which it was murt- 

ged ; also, the right of redeeining and re-entering. 5. 
epurchase of notes, bills or other evidence of debt b 
paying their value in specie to their holders.—6, In thvol- 
ogu, the ransom or deliverance of sinners from the bond- 
age of sin and the penalties of God’s violated law by the 

atonement of Christ. Dryden. 

RE-DEMPPPION-ER, nx. One who redeems himself, or pur- 
chases bia release from debt or obligation to the master of 
a ship by his services ; or one whiee services are sold to 
pay the expenses of his paseage to America. 

RE-DEMP*TOR-Y, a. Paid for rafisom. Chapman. 

Oe a. Formed like the teeth of a saw: in. 

ented. : 

RE-DE-SCENTY, vi. [re and descend.] To descend again. 

RE-DE-SCEND/ING, ppr. Descending again. 

REIVYET EF, a. A fish ofa red color, the iris. 

REDIGUM, n, A disease of new-born infants ; an eruption 
of red pimples in early infancy. Coad. 

RED‘-HAIRED, a. Having hair of 9 red or sandy color. 

REIY-HOT, a. Red with heat ; heated to rednesa. — 

REDLENT, a. [L. rediens.) Returning. FE. H. Smith. 
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RE-DI-GEST’, v.¢. To digest or reduce to form a second 
time. Kent. 

RE-DI-GEST'ED, pp. Digested again. 

RE-DI-GEST'ING, ppr Digesting a second time ; reducing 
again to order. 

RE-DINTE-GRATE, v. t. [L. redinte 
again ; to renew ; to reewre to a 

REDINTEGRATE, a, Renew 
or 8 perfect state. Bacon. 

RE-DIN'TE-GRA-TED, pp. Renewed restored toentireness. 

RE-DIN‘TE-GRA-TING, ppr. Restoring to a perfect state. 

RE-DIN-TE-GRA‘TION, x. 1. Renovation ; reaturation to 
a whole or sound state.—2. In chemustry, the restoration 
of any mixed body or matter to its former nature und con- 
stitution. 

RE-DIS-BURSE,, (re-dis-burs) v. t. [re and diskurse.] To 
repay or refund. Spenser. 

RE-DI1S-POSE!, v. t. [re and dispose.] To dispove or adjust 
again. Baxter. 

RE-D1IS-POS/ED, (re-dis-p6zd') pp. eee anew. 

RE-DIS-POS'ING, ppr. Disposing or adjusting anew. 

RE-DIS-SEI'ZIN, x. [re and disseizin.| In law, a writ of 
redisscizin is a writ to recover seizin of lands or tene- 
ments against a redisseizor. 

RE.-DIS-SEIV/ZOR, zn. [re and disseizor.} A person who dis- 
seizes lands or tenements a second time, or after a recov- 
ery of the same from him in an action of novel disseizin. 

RE-DIS-SOLVE,, (re-diz-zolv') v. t. [re and dissolve.) To 
dissolve again. 

aaa V‘ED, (re-diz-zolvd’) pp. Dissolved a second 
time, 

RE-DIS-SOLV'ING, ppr. Diwolving again. 

RE-DI8S-TRIB UTE, r. t. [re and destribute.} To distribute 
again ; to deal back again. Cotgrare. 

RE-DIS-TRIB‘U-TED, pp. Distributed again or back. 

RE-DIS-TRIB'U-TING, ppr. Distributing again or back. 

RE-DIS-TRI-BO'TION, a. A dealing back, or a second dis- 


tribution. 
[red and lead.] Minium, or red 


o.} Tomake whole 
ect state. 
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RED'-LEAD, (red/-led) x. 
oxyd of lead. 

RED'LY, ado. With redness. Cotrrave. 

REDNESS, x. (Sax. readaesse.] The quality of being red ; 
red color. Spectator. 

BR) DO-LEN CY, { n. [from redolent.}] Sweet scent. Boyle. 

RENU-LENT, a. [L. redolens.] Having or diffusing a 
sweet scent, Sandys, 

RE DOUBLE, (re-dub‘l) o. ¢. [reand deudie.] 1. To repent 
in return, 2. To repeat often. 3. To increase by repeat- 
ed or continued additions. 

RE-DOUB LE, (re-dub/l) r. i. To become twice as much. 

RE-DOUB LED, (re-dabld) pp. Repeated in return ; repeat- 
ed over and over ; increased by repeated or continued ad- 
ditions 

RE-DOUB'LING, (re-dubling) ppr. Repeating in return ; 
repeating again and again; increasing by repeated or 
Sen eS: ditions. [it. rid 

DOUBT’, j = t. ridotto ; Sp. reducto ; Fr. 

RELDOUT!, (re-dout!) } eduute.) In fortification, an 
outwork ; a small, square fort without any defense, ex- 
cept in front ; used in trenches, lines of circutnvallation, 
contravailation and approach, to defend passages, &c. 

RE-DOUBT'A-BLE, ja. [Fr.] Formidable ; that is to be 

RE-DOUT’A-BLE, dreaded ; terrible to foes. Hence, 
the implied senze is valiant. 

eee i/BT'ED, a. Formidable. Addl 

-DOUND, v.t. [It. ridundure ; L. redundo.} 1. To be 
sent, rolled or driven back. 2. To conduce in the conse- 
quence ; to contribute ; to result. 3. To proceed in the 
consequence or effect ; to result. 

RE-DOUND ING, ppr. Conducing ; contributing ; resulting. 

REDPOLE, ». A bird with a red head or poll, of the genus 


Ey lla. 
R DRXET v.t. [re and draft.] To draw or draft anew. 
RE-DRAFT"’, n. 1. A second draft or copy.—2. In the 
French commercial code, a new bill of exchange. Wateh. 
RE-DRAFT'ED, pp. Drahed again ; transcribed into a new 
copy. 

RE DRAFTING, ppr. Redrawing ; drafting or transcribing 
again 

RE-DRAW’, v. t. [re and drav.] 1. To draw agnin.—In 

. ¢ummerce, to draw a new bill of exchange. Walsh. 2. To 
draw a second draft or cepy 

RE-DRESS’, vr. t. [Fr. redresser.] 1. To set right; to 
amend. 2. To remedy ; t> repair; to relieve from, and 
sometimes to indemnity for. 3. To ease ; to relieve. 

RE-DRESS:, x. 1. Reformation.; amendment. 2. Relief; 
reinedy ; deliverance from wrong, injury or oppression. 
3. Re tion ; indemnification. 
Hef. yden. 

RE-DRESSED, (re-drest') pp. Remedied ; set right; re- 
lieved ; indemnified. 

RE-DRESS’ER, 2. One who 


4. One who gives re- 


ives redress. 


RE-DRESS/ING, ppr. Setting right ; relieving ; ndemnifying, ! 
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RE-DRESS'IVE, a. Affording relief. Thomson. 

RE-DRESS'LESS, a. Without amendment ; without reltef. 
Sherwood. ‘ 

RED-SEAR), v. i. [red and sear.] To break or crack when 
too hot, as iron under the hammer ; a term of workmen. 
RED'/SHANK, wv. 1. A bird of the genus scolupaz. 2. A 
- contemptnous appellation for bare-legged persons. Spenser 
RED‘SHORT, a. [red and short.) Britie, or breaking sbort 

when red-hot, as a metal ; a term of werkmen. 

REPSTART, or REDT AIL, n. [red and start ; Bax. steert., 
A bird of the genus mutacila. 

REID’STREAK, nx. [red and streak.) 1. A sort of apple. 
Mourtumer, 2. Cider pressed from the red-streak apples. 
RE-DOCE.o.t. [L. reduco: Fr. redurre ; tt. riducerr.] 1 
Literally, w bring back ; (vds.) 2. To bring to a former 
state. 3. Tw bring to any state of condition, good or bad 
4. To diminish in length, breadth, thickness, size, quan 
tityorvalue. 5. To lower; to degrade ; to impair in dig- 
nity or excellence. 6 To subdue ; to bring into subjee 
tion. 7. To reclaim to order Milton. &. To bring, = 
into a class, order, genus or species ; to bring under rules 
or within certain limits of description.—9. In aeritAmenc, 
to change numbers from one denomination into another, 
without altering their value.—10. In algebra, to reduce 
equatiens, isto clear them of all supertinvos quantities, 
bring them to their lowest terms, and separate the known 
from the unknown, till at Jength the unknown quantity 
only is found on one side and the known ones on the 
other.—ll. In metallurgy, to bring back metallic suab- 
stancea which have been divested of their form, into ther 
original state of roetals.—12. In swrery, to restore to ite 
proper place or state a dislocated or fractured bone.— Toe 
reducea firurc, design or dranght, to make a copy of & 

Jarger or smaller than the original. 

RE-DO'CED, (re dist’) pp. Brought back; brought to a 
former state ; brought into any state or condition ; dimin- 
ished ; subdued ; impoverished. 

RE-DOCE MENT, n. Whe act of hringing back ; the act of 
diminishing ; the act of subduing ; reduction. 

RE-DO CER, x. One that reduces. Sidacy. 

RE-DO1-BLE, a. That may be reduced. den. 

RE-D@'CI-BLE-NESS, 7. The quality of being redacible. 

RE-DOCING, ppr. Bringing back; bringing to a formes 
state, or toa different s or form ; diminishing ; subde- 
ing ; oe eee 
RE-DUET’, ». t. [L. reductus.] To reduce. Warde. 
E-DUCT’, 1. In building, a little place taken out of 8 


> 


larger to make it more regular and uniform, or for some 
ather convenience. 

RE-DUE'TION, a. [Fr.; L. reductio.] 1. The act of re- 
ducing, or state of being reduced. 2. Dimimution. 3. 
Conquest ; subjugation.—4. In antAmetic, the bringing of 
numbers of different denominations into one denonnna- 
tion.—5. In algebra, reduction of equations ; see Rupucer, 


No. 10. 

RF-DUE'TIVE, a. (Fr. reductif.] Having the power of re- 
ducing. Brerint. 

RE-DUC/TIVE, na. That which has the power of reducing. 

RE-DU€'TIVE-LY, ado. By reduction ; by consequence. 

RE-DUNDANCE, | 2. [(L. redurdantia.] 1. Excess or ea- 

RE-DUNDAN-CY perfluous quantity ; superfiuity ; sa- 

rabundance.—2. In discourse, superfluity of words. 

RE-DUNDANT, a. 1. Supertluous ; exceeding what ie 
natural or necessary ; superabundant; exuberant. 2, 
Using more words or images than are necessary or useful. 
—3. In music, a redundant choid is one which contains @ 
greater number of tones, semitones or lesser intervals, 
than it does in its natural state, as from fa lo sol sharp. 

RE-DUNIVANT-LY, adr. With supertiuity or excess , sa- 

rfluously ; superabundantly. 

RE-DCU'PLLCATE, v. t. [I.. reduplico.] To double. 

RE-DtU'PLI-€ATE, a. Double. er 

RE-DU-PLLE€A‘TION, a. The act of doubling. Digby. 

RE-DU'PLI-CA-TIVE, a. Double. Watts. 

RED'WING, x. A bird of the genus turdus. 

REE, or RE, ». A small Portuguese coin of money of ac 
count, value about one mil] and a fourth, i 

REF, rv.t. To riddle ; to sift; that is, to separate o¢ throw 
off. ders in use, or local.) Mortimer. 

RE-FCll/o, ov. t. [re and echo.] To echo back ; to reverbe- 
rate again. 

RE-E€H ‘0, rv. i. To echo back ; to return back or be rever- 
berated ; as an echo. Pape. 

RE-ECH‘O, 2a. The echo of an echo. 

RE-EEH ‘OED, . Returned, as sound ; reverberated again 

RE_E€IO-ING, ppr. Returning or reverberating an echo 

REECH'Y, a. [a misspelling of reeky.}] Tarnished with 
smoke ; sooty ; foul ; as a reechy neck. Shek. 

REED, ». [Sax. hreod, reod; G. rieth.] 1. The common 
name of many aquatic plants. 2. A musical pipe ; recds 
being anciently used for instruments of music. 3. A hile 
tube through which a hautboy, bassoon or clarinet is 
blown. 4. An arrow, as made of a reed headed. 5% 
Thatch. West of England. 
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REEDED, a. }. Covered with reeds. Tusser. 2. Formed 
with channels and ridges like reeds 

RELI EN, (ree‘dn) a. Consisting of a reed or reeds, Dryden. 

REEDAGRASS, a. A plant, bur-reed, of the genussparganium. 

RE-ED-I-FI-€A'TION, ». [from re-edjfy.}] Act or operation 
of rebuilding ; state of being rebuilt. D’Anviulle, Trans. 

RE-EDMI-FIED, pp. Rebuilt. 

RE-ED'I-FY, v.t. (Fr. réédifier.) To rebuild; to build 
again after destraction. Milton. 

RE-EDI-F2-ING, ppr. Rebuilding. 

REED LESS, 4. Destitute of reeds. May. 

REED MACE, an. A plant of the genus typha. Lee. 

REEDY, a. Abounding with reeds. ‘Thonsom. 

REEF, ws. [D. reef; Dan. riv, or rift; Sw. ref.) A certain 
portion of a sail, between the top or bottom and a row of 
eyelet holes, which is fulded or rolled up to contract the 
wul, when the violence of the wind renders it necessary. 

REEF, «. (G. nf; D. rif.) A chain or range of rocks lying 
at or near the surface of the water. -Mur. Dict. 

REEF, x. A cutaneous eruption ; a rash. Grose. 

REEF, vo. t. To contract or reduce the extent of a gail by 
rolling or folding a cestain portion of it and making it fast 
to the yard. 

REF oawss, x. A piece of canvas sewed acroes a sail, to 
strengthen it in the part where the eyelet holes are formed. 

RE PED (reeft) pp. Having a portion of the top @ = ottom 
folded and made fast to the yard. 

RELIING, ppr. Polding and making fast to the yard, asa 

rtior of @ sail. 

RENF'-LINE, ». A small rope formerly used to reef the 
conrses by being passed through the holes of the reef spirally. 

RELETY, a. Scabby. Grose. 

REEF'-PAE-KLE, n. A tackle upon deck, communicating 
with its pendant, and passing through a block at the top- 
mast-head and through a hole in the top sail-yard-arm, is 
attached to a cringle below the lowest reef. 

REUK, wn. Pax. rec.) 1. Vapor; steam. 2. A rick. 

REUK,v.i,. [Sax. recan, reocan ; 1D. rooken.)] To steam; to 
exhale ; to emit vapor. Muton. 

REEK ING, ppr. Steaming ; emitting vapor. 

REEK/Y, a. Smoky ; soiled with smoke or steam ; foul. 

REEL, x. (Sas. kreol, rect.) 1. A frame or machine turn- 
ing on an axis, and on which yarn isextended for winding, 
either into skains, or from skains on to spools and quills. 
2. A kind of dance. 

REEL, v. t. To gather yar from the spindle. Wilkins. 

REEL, v.i. (Sw ragia.}) To stagger; to incline or move in 
walking first to one side and then to the other ; to vacillate. 

RE-E-LECT, v. t. {re and elect.] To elect again. 

RE-:-LECTED, pp. Elected again ; rechosen. 

RE-s-LE€TING, ppr. Electing again. 

RE-E-LE€ TION, x. Election a second time, or repeated 
election. Swrf?. 

RE-EL-1-GI-BIL'I-TY, 2. The capacity of being re-elected 
to the same office. 

RE-E1,/1-GI-BLE, a. [re and eligtble.] Capable of being 
elected again to the same office. 

RE-EM-BARK!, o. t. [re and embark.] To embark or put 
on board again. 

RE-~EM-BARK’, v. i. To embark or go on board again. 

RE-EM-BAR-KA’TION ,”. A putting on board or a going 
on board om 

RE-EM-BAT‘TLE, vt. t. [re and embattle.) To array again 
for battle ; to arrange again in the order of battle. 

RE-EM-BAT‘TLED, pp. Arrayed again for battle. 

RE-EM -BAT'TLING, . Arranging again in battle array. 

RE-EM-BOD’Y, v. t. [re and embody.) 'To embody again. 

RE-EN-A€T', 7. ¢. [re and enact.] To enact again. 

RE-EN-ACTED, pp. Enacted again. * 

RE-EN-A€T'ING, ppr. Enacting anew ; passing again into 
a law. 

RE-EN-A€’TION, a. pee passins into a law again. 

RE-EN-AOTYMENT, n. enacting or passing of a law 
a second time ; the renewal ofa law. Key. 

RE-EN-FORCE/, o. t. [re and enforce.] To strengthen with 
new force, assistance or support. 

RP-FEN-FORCED, (re-en-forat’) pp. Strengthened by addi- 
tional force, troops or ships. 

RE-I'N-PORCE/MENT, #. 1. The act of re-enforeing. 2. 
Additional force; fresh assistance ; particularly, addi- 
tional treops or force to augment the strength of an army 
or of shipa. 3. Any augmentation of strength or force by 
something added. 

RE-EN-FORCING, ppr. Strengthening by additional force. 

RE-EN-GAGW®, ». t. To engage a second time. 

RE-EN-GAGE, v.i. To engage again ; to inlist a second 
time ; ta covenant again. Milfor 

RE-EN-JOY', 0. ¢. [re and enjoy.] To enjoy anew, or a 
second time. Pope. 

RE- EN JOYV’ED, (re-en-joyd') pp. Enjoyed again. 

RE-EN-JOY'ING Fp" Enjoying anew. 

RE-EN-JQY'MEN » ”. A second or repeated enjoyment. 

RE-EN-KIN'DLE, o.t. [re and enkindle.] To enkindle 
again; to rekindle. Taylor. 
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RE-EN-KINDLED, pp. Enkh.dled 

RE-EN-KIN-DLING, ppr. Enkindling anew. 

RE-EN-LIST, v. ¢. To enlist a second time. 

RE-EN’TrER, bv. t. [re and eater.) To enter again or aLew 

RE-EN'TER, v. & To enter anew. 

RE-EN'TERED, pp Entered again. 

RE-EN'TER.ING, ppr. 1. Entering anew. 2. Entering in 
return. 

RE-~EN-THRONE*, v. ¢.: [re and enthrone.] To enthrone 
again ; to replace on a throne. Southern. 

BEN ae N‘ED, (re-en-thrind’) pp. Raised again to a 

rone. 

RE-EN-THRONI'ING, ppr. Replacing on a throne. 

RE-EN'TRANCE, an. cand entrance.| The act of enter- 
ing again. Hooker. 

REER' MOUSE, an. (Rax. hreremus.] A rear-moase ; 8 bat 

RE-E-STAB'LISH, v.t. [re and estadlish.] To establish 
anew ; to fix or confirm again. 

RE-ESTABLISHED, pp. Established or confirmed again 

RE-E-STABLISH-ER, x. One who establishes again. 

RE-E-STAB'LISH-ING, ppr. Establishing anew ; confirm. 
ing again. 

RE_ESTABLISH-MENT, rn. The act of establishing again ; 
the state of being re-established ; renewed confirmation ; 
restoration. a, es 

t RE-F-STATE!, v. t. [re and estate.] To re-establish. 

tREEVE, 2 [Sax. gerefa ; G. gruf.] A steward. Dryden. 

tELVE, n. A bird, the female of the ruff. 

REEVE, v. t. In seamen’s ianguuye, to pass the end of a 
rope through any hole in a bluck, thimble, cleat, ring-bolt, 
cringle, &c. 

REEVE, cv. t. To talk inconsistently. Oraven dic lect. 

RE-EX-AM-I-NA‘TION, n. A renewed or repeated exam- 
ination. 

RE-iv'X-AMANE, cv. t. [re and eramine.) Toexamine anew. 

RE-EX-A MINED, pp. Examined again. 

RE~EX-AM!IN-ING, ppr. Examining anew. 

RE-EX-CHANGE!, n. [re and ezchang> 1 1. A renewed 
exchange.—2. In commerce, the exchange chargeable on 
the redraft of a bill of exchange. 

RE-F.X-PORT’, rv. ¢. [re and ezport.] To export again ; tc 
export what has been imported. 

RE-EX/PORT, n. Any cominodity re-exported. - 

RE-EX-POR-TA’‘TION, n. ‘Ihe act of exporting what has 
been imported. 

RE-EX-PORT'ED, pp. Exported after betng imported. 

RK-EX-PORT’'ING, ppr. Exporting what has been im- 


rted. 

{RE-PECT! v.t. [L. refectus, reficio.] To refresh ; to re 
store after hunger or fatigue. Brown, | 

RE-FE€’TION, wn. [Fr.; L. refectio.} 1. Refreshment after 
hunger or fatigue. 2. A spare meal or repast. 

RE-FECT'1VE, a. Refreshing ; restoring. 

RE-FE€T'IVE, x. That which refreshes. 

*RE-FE€CTO-RY, x. (Fr. resectoire.] A room of refresh- 
ment; properly, a hall or apartment in convents and 
monasteries, where a moderate repast ia taken. 

RF-FEL/, v. t. [L. re peel To refute ; to disprove ; to re- 
press. [Little used.) Shak. : 

RE-FER’, v.t. [L. refero; Fr. referrer.] 1. To direct, 
leave or deliver over to another person or tribunal for in- 
formation or decision, 2, To reduce, as to the ultimate 
end. 3. To reduce ; to assign ; as to an order, gelius or 
clase. 

RE-FER’, v.i. I. To respect ; to have relation. 2. To ap- 
peal ; to have recourse ; tu apply. 3. Touallude ; to have 
respect to ay intimation without eae 

, 1. That may be reterred ; capahle of 


REF'ER-A-BLF, a. 
being considered in relation to something else. 2. That 
may be assigned ; that may be considered as belonging to 


or related to. 

REF-ER-KE:, x. One to whom a thing ts referred ; partic- 
ularly, n person appointed by a court t hear, examine 
and decide a cause between parties, pending before the 
court, and make report to the court.—In Wem England, 
a referee differs from an orhtrater, in being appointed by 
the court to decide in a cause which is depending before 
that court. An «rditrator is chusen by parties to decide a 
cause between them. 

REF’ER-ENCE, x. 1. A sending, dismiasion or direction to 
another for information. 2. Relation ; reapeet ; view to- 
wards. 3. Allusion to.—4. In law, the process of assign- 
ing a cause depending in court, for a hearing and decision, 
to persons appointed by the court. 

REF-ER-END’A-RY, 2. 1. One to whose decision a cause 
is referred ; [ebs.] 2. An officer who delivered the royal 
answer to petitions. 

RE-FER/MENT, a. Reference for decision. Laud. 
E-FER-MENT',r. ¢. ie and ferment.} To ferment again 

RE-FER/RED, (re-ferd'S pp. Dismisned or directed to an- 
other ; assigned, as to a clase, order or cause ; assigned 
by a court to persons appointed to decide. 

RE-FER’RI-BLE, a. That may be referred ; referable. 

RE-FER'RING, ppr. Dismissing or directing to enother for 
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information , alluding; aasigning, as to w claas, order, 
cnuse, &c.; OF eu to private persons for decision. 

RE-FIND, ot. [re and fad.} ‘To tind again, to experi- 
ence anew. Saadys. 

Kh-rINE!, ot. [Fr. rafiner : It. rafinare ; Sp., Port. refi- 
nur.) 1. To purify, na general sense ; applied tu Lquore, 
to depurate ; tu defecate ; to clarify ; to separate, as liquor, 
from all extraneous matter.—2. Applied to metuls, to sep- 
arale the meuillic substance from all otber matter. 3. ‘lo 
purify, a8 manners, from what is gross, clownish or vuJ- 
gir; Ww polish ; to make elegant. 4. To purify, as lan- 
guage, by removing vulgar words and barbarisms. 5. To 
purity, as taste ; to give a nice and delicate perception of 
beauty and propriety in literature and the arts. 6. To 
surify, as the mind or moral principles. 

RE-FINE, 0.1%. 1. To improve in accuracy, delicacy, or in 
auy Using that constitutes excellence. 2. To become 
pure ; tu be cleared of feculent matter. 3. Toaffect nicety. 

RL-FIN- ED, (re-fInd!) pp. Purified ; separated frum extra- 
nevus matter ; aesayed. aa metals ; clarified, as liquos ; 
polished ; separated from what is coarse, rude or im- 


proper. 

RE-FIN‘ED-LY, edo. With affected nicety or elegance. 

RE FIN ED-NESS, a. State of being refined ; purity ; re- 
finenient ; also, affected purity. 

RE-FINE- MENT, x. 1. The act of purifying by separating 
trom a substance all extraneous matter; a clearing from 
dross, dregs or recrement. 2. The state of being pure. 4. 
Polish of language ; elegance ; purity. 4. Polish of man- 
nera , elegance ; nice ubservance of the civilities of social 
intercourse and of graceful decorum. 5. Purity of taste ; 
Dice perception of hens and propriety in literature and 
the arts. 6. Purity of mind and morals ; nice perception 
and observance of rectitude in moral principles and prac- 
lice. 7. Punty of heart; the state of the heart purified 
trem sensual and evil affections. 8. Artificial practice ; 
subtilty. Y. Affectation of niccty, or of elegant improve- 
ment. 

RE-FIN-ER, x «. One that refines metals or other things. 
2. An improver in purity and elegance. 3. An inventor 
of supernuous subtilues ; one who is over nice in discriin- 
ination, in argument, reasoning, philosophy, &c. 

REFINERY, nm. The place and apparatus for refining 
metals. 

RE-FIN‘ING, ppr. Purifying ; separating from alloy or any 
extraneous matter; polishing; improving in accuracy, 
delicacy or purity. 

RE-Fil", v.t. [re and fit.) To fit or prepare again ; to re- 
pair, to restore after damage or decay. 

RU-FUF‘TED, pp. Prepared again ; repaired. 

RE-FUI’TING, ppr. Repairing afler damage or decay. 

RE-FLECTY, 0. t. [L. reflecto; Fr. reflechir; It rilettere.] 
To throw back ; to return. 

RE-FLECT’, v. i. 1. To throw back light ; to return rays 
or beams. 2. To bend back. 3. To throw or turn back 
the thoughts upon the past operations of the mind orupon 
pest events. 4. To consider attentively ; to revolve in 
the mind ; to contemplate. 5. To bring reproach.— To 
reflect un, to cast censure or reproach. Sirift. 

REFLECTED . Thrown back ; returned. 

RE-FLECT ENT, a. Bending or flying back. Digby. 

RE-FLECT-BLE, a. That may be refiected or thrown 
back. QGregury. 

RE-FLECTING, ppr. 1. Throwing back. 2. Turing 
back, as thoughts upon themselves or upon past events.— 
3. Reflecang on, casting censure or reproach. 

RE-FLE€TING-LY, adc. With reflection ; with censure. 

RE-FLEU/TION, a. [from reflect.) 1. The act of throwing 
back. 2. The act of bending back. 3. That which is 
reflected. 4. The operation of the mind by which it turns 
its views back upon itself and its operations. 5. Thought 
thrown back*on itself, on the past or on the absent. 6. 
‘The expreasinn of thought. 7. Attentive consideration ; 
meditation ; contemplation. 8. Censure ; reproach cast. 

RE-FLEETIVE, a. 1, Throwing back images. 2. Con- 
sidering the operations of the mind or things past. Priv-. 

RE-FLEETIOR, a. 1. One who reflects or considers. Boyls. 
2. That which reflects. 

REFLEX, a. [L. ge bese 1. Directed back. 2. Designa- 
ting the parts of a painting illuminated by light reflected 
from ancther part of the same picture.—3. In botany, bent 
back ; reflected. 
cE-FLEX’, a. Reflection. Hooker. 

tF-FLEX!, vt. 1. To reflect. Shak. 2. To bend back ; 
tu turn back ; [little used.| Gregory. 

RL-FLEX-I-BIL'I-TY, x. The quality of being reflexible or 
capable of being reflected. .Vewton. . 

AE-FLEX'I-BLE, a. Capable of being reflected or thrown 
hack. Cheyne. 

RF FLEX‘ION, See Reriection. 

RE-FLEX!I-TY, n. Capacity of being reflected. 

RE-FLEAIVE, a. Having respect to something past. 

KE-FLEX/‘IVE-LY, adv. In a direction backward. Gov. of 
the Tongue. 
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RE/FLOAT, ». [re and Acat.| Reflux; ebb; a flowing 
back. {Little used.] Bacon. 

RE-FLO-RES CENCE, zn. [re and foresceace.| A blossom- 
ing anew. 

RE-FLOUR‘TISH, (re-flurish) vo. & [re and fourwh.) To 
flourish anew. Muton. 

RE-FLOUR‘LSH-ING, ppr. Flourishing again. 

RE-FLOW!, c. 4. [re and flow.] To tlow back ; to ebb. 

RE-FLOW ANG, ppr. Flowing back ; ebbing. Daricin 

RE-FLUCT-U-244UN, nm. A owing back. 

REF'LU-ENCE 

REE'LU-EN CY, n. A flowing back. Mountcgu. 

REF'LU-ENT, a. [L. refluens.] 1. Flowing back ; ebbing 
2. Flowing back ; returning. 

RF/FLUX, n. (Fr.; L. refuras.} A flowing back ; the 
returning ofa fluid. Brown. 

RE-FOCIL-LATE, tv. t. [It. refoeillare ; Sp. refocilar; L 
refocillo.| To refresh ; to revive ; to give new vigor to. 

Little used.) 

RE-FO-CIL-LA'TION, nz. The act of refreshing or givin 
new vigor; restoration of strength by refreshment. [L. w. 
RE-FO-MENT,, v. t. [re and sumrat.] 1. To foment anew; 

to warm or cherish again. 2. Toexcite anew. 

RE-FO-MENT'‘ED, pp. Fo.nented or incited anew. 

RE-FO-M ENTING, ppr. Fomenting anew ; exciling again. 

RE-FORM!, c.t. [Fr. reformer : L. reforme.} i. To change 
trom worse to better ; to amend ; lo correct ; to restore to 
a former good state, orto bring from a bad to a goud slate 
2. ‘To change from bad to good ; to remove that which = 
bad or corrupt. 

RE-FORM!, c.i. To abandon that which is evil or corrupt, 
and return to a good state ; to be amended or corrected. 
REFORM, vo. t. [re and sorm.} To form again ; w create 

or shape anew. 

RE-FORM, a. Reformation ; amendment of what is defect- 
ive, Vicious, corrupt or depraved. 

REF-OK-MA‘DO, ». (Sp.} 1. A monk adhering to the ref- 
ermation of his order. Weecer. 2 An officer retained in 
his regiment when his company t« disbanded. 

{ RE-FORM'AL-IZE, v.t To affect reformation ; to pre- 
tend to correctness. Lee. 

REF-OR-MA'TION, #. 1. The act of reforming ; correction 
or arnendment of life, manners, or of any thing vicicas or 
corrupt. Dryden.—2. By way of eminence, the change of 
religion from the corruptions uf popery to its primituve pu- 
rity, begun by Luther, A. D. 1517. 

RE-FOR-MA’TION, a. The act of forming anew ; a second 
forming in order. Mitford. 

RE-FORM‘A-FO-RY, a. Producing reformation. 

RE-FORM ED, (re-formd') pp. Restored to a good state. 

RE/-FORMED, pp. Formed anew. 

RE-FORM'ER, a2. 1. One who effects a reformation oe 
amendment. 2. One of those who commenced the refur- 
miation of religion. 

RE-FORM-‘ING, ppr. Correcting what is wrong ; amend- 
ing ; restoring to w good state. 

REI-FORM-ING, ppr. Forming anew. 

RE-FORM IST, 2. 1. One who is of the reformed religion. 
2. One who proposes ag favors a reform. 

RE-FOR-TI-FL€A TION, xn. A fortifying a second time. 

RE-FOR TI-FY, v. t. [re and fortify.) To fortify anew. 

RE-FOS'SION, x. The act of digging up. dip. Hall. 

RE-FOUND, ov. t. [re and found.} ‘To found or east anew. 

RE-FRACT’, ce. t. [L. resractux.] To break the natural 
course of the rays of light ; to cause to deviate frum a di 
rect course, 

RE-FRA€-TA’RI-AS, x. A mineral. 

RE-FRACT'ED, pp. 1. Turned from a direct course, as 
rays of light.—2. a. In botany, bent back at an acule 


angle. 

RE-FRAE€T'ING, ppr. 1. Turning from a direct course. 2 
a. Thag turns rays from a direct course. 

RE-FRA€ TION, 2. The deviation of a moving body, 
chiefiv ruys of light, from a direct course. 

RE-FRACT'IVE, a. That refracts or has power to refract or 
turn from a direct course. 

RE-FRA€T'O-RI-NESS, n. [from refractory.] Perverse of 
sullen pata fap opposition or disobedience. 

RE-FRAC€I‘O-RY, a. (Fr. Se Le L 
Sullen or perverse in opposition or disobedience ; ob-tin- 
ate in non-compliance. 2. Unmanageable ; obestinately 
unyielding.—3. Applied to metals, difficult of fusion ; nc* 
easily yielding to the force of heat. 

RE-FRA€T'O-RY, n. 1. A person obstinate in opposition 
or disobedience. 2. Obstinate o ition ; (ode. 

*RE-FRA‘'GA-BLE, or REF'RA-GA-BLE, a. [L. refrw 

or.) That may be refuted, that is, broken. 

RE-FRAIN!, v.t. [Fr.refrener ; It. rin ; L. refrene.] 
To hold back ; to restrain ; to keep action. 

RE-FRAIN', v. & To forbear; to abstain; to keep one’? 
self from action or interference. 

RE-FRAIN!, na, [Fr. refrean.] The burden of a song; 8 
kind of musical repetition. Afason. 

RE-FRAIN’ED, (re-fraind') pp. Held cack ; restrained. 
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RE-FRAIN‘ING, ppr. Holding back , forbearing. | 
f 


RE-FRAMBE,, vr. ¢. [re and hae ro frame agaln. 

RE-FRAN-GI-BIL-TY, «. ‘The disposition of rays of light ; 
to he retracted or turned out of a direct course, in passing : 
out of one transparent body or medium into another. 

RE-FRAN‘GI-BLE, a. [L. reand frango.} Capable of being | 
refracted or turned out of a direct course in passing from 
one medium to another ; as rays of light. 

REF-RE-NA'TION, x. The act of restraining. 

RE-FRESH’, v.¢t. [Fr. rafratchir: It. rinfrescare ; S8p., 
Port. refrescar.] 1. To cool; to allay heat. 2. To give 
new strength to; to invigorate ; to relieve after fatigue. 
3. To revive ; to reanimate after depression ; to cheer ; to 
evliven. 4. To improve by new touches any thing im- 
paired. 5. To revive what is drooping. 

eee n. Act of refreshing. Daniel. 
E-FRESH‘ED, (re-fresht’) pp. led ; invigorated ; re- 
vived ; cheered. 

RE-FRESH'ER, n. He or that which refreshes, revives or 
invigorates. Thomson. 

RE-FRESH‘ING, ppr. or a. Cooling; invigorating ; reviv- 
ing; reanimating. 

RE-FRESH/ING, n. Refreshment; relief after fatigue or 
suffering. Mortimer. 


RE-FRESH'MENT, x. 1. Act of refreshing ; or new strength | 


or vigor received after fatigue ; relief after sufferine 2. 
New life or animation after depression. 3. That waich 
gives fresh strength or vigor, as food or rest. 

RE-FRET’, nx. The burden of a song. Lhet. 

RE-FRIG/BR-ANT, a. Cooling ; allaying heat. 

RE-FRIG/ER-ANT, n. Among physicians, a medicine which 
abates heat and refreshes the patient. 

RE-FRIG‘ER-ATE, v. ¢. [L. refrigero.] To cool; to allay 
the heat of ; to refresh. acon. 

RE-FRIG/ER-A-TED. pp. Cooled. 

Ri-FRIG ER-A-TING, ppr. Allaying heat ; cooling. 

RE-FRUG-ER-A‘TION, an. The act of cooling ; the abate- 
ment of heat ; state of being cooled. Bacon. 

RE-FRIG’ER-A-TIVE, a. Cooling. 

RE-FRIG’ER-A-TIVE, 2. A remedy that allays heat. 

RE-FRIG'ER-A-TO-RY, a. Cooling ; mitigating heat. 

RH-PFRIG ER-A-TO-RY, n. 1. In distillation, a vessel filled 
with coid water, through which the worm passes ; by 
which meane the vapors are condensed as they pase 
through the worm. 2. Any thing internally cooling. 

tREF-RI-GF'RI-UM, nr. [o4 Cooling refreabment ; refrig- 
eration. South. 

fREFT, pp. of reave. 1. Deprived ; bereft. Shak. 2. pret. 
of reave. Taken away. Spenser. 

REF’r, n. A cnink. See Rirt. 

REF’ UGE, a. [Fr.; L. refugium, refugio.] 1. Shelter or 
protection from danger or distress. 2. That which shel- 
ters or protects from danger, distress or calamity ; a strong 
hold ; any place inaccessible toanenemy. 3. An expe- 
dient i secure protection or defense. 4. Expedient, in 

eneral, 

REFIUGE, v. t. To shelter ; to protect. 

tREF- UGE, v. i. To take refuge. Sir J. Finett. 

REF-U-GEP,, n. (Fr. Sy ta 1. One who files to a 
shelter or place of safety. - 2. One who, in times 
of persecution or political commotion, flees to 8 foreign 

RE TULGENCE.) x. (Le refilgens.) A flood of 
-FUL/GENC R. - re, ens. of light ; 

RE-FUL-GEN-CY, | cae ft ge 

RE-FUL/GENT, a. Casting a bright light ; shining ; splen- 


did. 

RE-FUL/GENT-LY, adv. With a flood of light ; with great 
brightness. 

RE-FUND, v. ¢. [L. refundo.] 1. To pour back. 2. To 
repay ; to return in payment or compensation for what 
has been taken ; to restore. 

RE-FUND’‘ED, pp. Poured back ; repaid. 

RE-FUND‘ER, n. One who repays what is received. 

RE-FU NDING, ppr. Pouring back ; returning by payment 
or compensation. 

RE-FC’'SA-BLE, a. That may be refused. 

RE-FC'SAL, n. 1. The act of refusing ; denial of any thing 
demanded, solicited or offered for acceptance. 2. The 
right of taking in preference to others; the choice of tak- 
ing or refusing ; option ; pre-emption. 

RE Fos E/, v. ¢. (Fr. refuser; Port. refusar.] 1. To 
deny a request, demand, invitation or command ; to de- 
cline to do or grant what is solicited, claimed or command- 
ed. 2. To decline to accept what is offered. 3. To re- 
ject. 

Ri FOSE', v. « To decline to accept ; not to comply. 

*REF'USE, a. (Fr. refus.] Literally, refused ; rejected ; 
hence, worthless ; of no value ; left as unworthy of recep- 
Gon. 

® REF’‘USE, x. That which ts refused or rejected as useless ; 
waste matter. Addison. 

RE-FOSE', x. Refneal. Fairfaz. 
FOS'‘ED, (re-faizd!) pp. Denied; rejected; not ac- 
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| RE-FOS’ER, vn. One that refuse s or rejects Taylor 

. RE-FOSIING, ppr. Denying declining to accept, reject- 

; ing. 

RE_PO'TA-BLE, a. That may be refuted or dispn ved , 

| that may be proved false or erroneous. 

tRE FC'TAL, n. Refutution. 

REF-U-TA'TION, 2 u. refutatio.] The act or process of 
refuting or disproving ; the act of proving to be false or er- 
roneous,. 

RE-FO'TE’, o. t. (Fr. refuter ; L. refuto.} To disprove and 
overthrow by arcument, evidence or countervailing proof ; 
to prove to be faise or erronevus , to confute. 

RE-FOT'ED, pp. Disproved ; proved to be false or errone 


ous. 
RE-FCT'ER, nz. One that refutes. 
RE-FOT-ING, ppr. Proving to be false or erroneous ; com 
ruling. 
RE-GAIN’, v.¢. [re and gain: Fr. regagner-] To gain 
anew ; to recover what has escaped or been lost. 
RE-GAIN'ED, (re gaind’ . Recovered ; gained anew. 
RE-GAINIING ppr. Gaining anew ; recovering. 
REGAL, a. (Fr. ; L. regalis.] | ortaining to a king ; king- 
ly ; royal; as, a regal title. 
REGAL, n. (Fr. régale.] A musical instrument. Bacon. 
RE-GALE/, a. [Fr. régale.] The prerogative of monar- 


chy. 
RE-GALE', ». A magnificent entertainment or treat given 
to embasszadors and otber persons of distinction. 
RE-GALE’, v. & [Fr. regaler. Sp. regular.) To refresh ; 
to entertain with something that delights; to gratify, as 
the senses. 
RE-GALE’, v.i. To feast; to fare sumptuously. Skenstone. 
RE-GAL/ED, (re-gald') pp. Refreshed ; entertained ; grati- 


fied. 

RE-GALE/MENT, 2. Refreshment ; entertainment ; grati- 
fication. 

RE-GA'LI-A, 2. [L.] 1. Ensigns of royalty ; the appara- 
tus of a coronation ; the crown, sceptre, &c.—2. In law, 
the rights and prerogatives ofa king. 

REGADING ppr. Refreshing , entertaining ; gratifying. 

RE-GALI'LTY, n. [fron L. regula; It. reastd ; Fr. royaute.] 
Royalty ; sovereignty , kingship. Bucon. 

REGAL-LY, adv. Ina royal manner. Aniton, 

REGARD, v. t. [Fr. regarder: tt. riywa dare.) 1. Tolook 
towards ; to point or be directed. 2. To observe; to nvu- 
tice with some particularity. 3. To attend to with re- 
spect and estimation; to value. 4. To attend to as a 
thing that affects our intercet or happiness; to fix the 
mind on as a matter of importance. 5. To esteem; to 
hold in respect and affection. 6. To keep; to observe 
with religious or soleinn attention. 7. To attend to as 
something to influence our conduct. &. To consider seri- 
ea ; to lay to heart. 9. To notice with pity or concern. 
10. To notice favorably or with acceptance ; to bear and 
answer. I1. To love and esteem ; to practice. 12. ‘To 
respect; to have relation to.— 7 regard the pe son, to 
value for outward honor, wealth or power. Matt. xxii. 

RE-GARD', n. [Fr. regard; It. riguardo.) 1. Look ; as 
pect directed to another; [(!. u.] 2. Attention of the 
mind; respect in relation to something. 3. Respect ; es- 
teem ; reverence ; that view of the mind which springs 
from value, estimable qualities, or any thing that excites 
admiration. 4. Respect; account. 5. Relation; refer 
ence. 6. Note; eminence; account. 7 Matter demand 
ing notice. 8. Prospect ; object of sight ; [vbs.]—9. In the 
orest laws, view , inspection, 

RE-GARD'A-BLE, a. Observable ; worthy of notice. 

RE-GARDANT, a. 1. In lar, a villain regardant is one an- 
nexed to the manor or land.—2. In heraldry, \ooking be- 
hind, as a lion or other beast. 

REC AEEED, pp. Noticed ,; observed ; esteemed ; re- 
apected. 

RE-CKRDER, n. J. One that regards.—2. In law, the re 
garder of the forest is an officer whose business ia to view 
the forest, inspect the officers, and inquire of all offenses 
and defaults. 

RE-GARD‘FUL, a. Taking notice; heedful ; observing 
with care ; attentive. SvutsA. 

RE-GXARD/'FI['L-LY, adv. 1. Attentively; heedfully. 2 
Respectfully. Shak. 

RE-GARD'ING, . 1. Noticing ; considering with care ; 
attending to; observing ; esteeming ; caring for. 2. Re- 
specting ; comune ; relating to. 

RE-GARD'/LESS, a. 1. Not looking or attending to; heed. 
less ; negligent ; careless. 2. Not regarded ; slighted. 

RE-GARD’‘LESS-LY, advo. Heedleasly ; carelessly ; negli- 


gently. 
RE-GXRD‘LESS- NESS, n. Heedlessness ; tnattention ; neg- 
ligence. Whitlock. 
RE-GA'TA, or RE-GAT'TA, n. I It. regatta.) {n Venice, a 
nd rowing match with boats. 
RE-GATIUER, ov. t. To Rarter or collect a second time 
RE-GAFH'ERED, pp. Collected again. 
RE-GAFHW'ER-ING, ppr. Gathering @ second time. 
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REQ@EL, or REG'IL, 2. A fixed star of the first magnitude 
tn Orion’s left foot. 

REGENCY, n. [L. regens.] 1. Rule; authority ; gov- 
etuuaent. 2. Vicarious government. 3. The district un- 
der the jurisdiction ofa vicegerent. 4. The body of inen 
intrusted with vicarious governinent. 

RE-GEN'ER-A-CY, n. The state of being regenerated. 

REGEN ER-ATE, v. &. (L. regenero, oO generate or 
produce anew ; to reproduce.—®. In theology, ti renew 
the henrt hy a change of affections ; to implant holy affec- 
tions tir the lteart. Cott. 

RE GEN ER-ATE, a. [L. rcgencrates.} 1. Reproduced. 
2. Born anew ; renovated in heart ; changed from a natu- 
ral to a apiritual state. Afiuton. 

RE-GEN'ER-A-L ED, pp. 1. Raproduced. 2. Renewed ; 
born again. 

RE CEN BEATE NESS: wn. The state of being regener- 
aled. 

RE-GEN'MR-A-TING, ppr. 1. Reproducing. 2. Renovat- 
ie the nature by the implantation of holy affections in 
the heart. 

RE-GEN-ER-AZ‘TION, 2. ! Reproduction ; the act of pro- 
ducing anew.—2. In theology, new birth by the grace of 
G 


RE -GEN’ER-A-TO-RY, a. Renewing ; having the power 
to renew ; tending to reproduce or renovate. Fuber. 

REGENT, a. [L. regens.} 1. Ruling; governing. 2. Ex- 
ate Sk ous authority. Milton. 

REGENT, n. L. A governor; a ruler. 2. One Invested 
with vicarious authority ; one who governs a kingdoin in 
the minority, absence or disability of the king.—3. In col- 
leves, u teacher of arts and sciences.—4. In English uni- 
rrrsities, @ master of arta under five years standing, and a 
doctor under two.—5. In the state of Nei Yurk, the mem 
ber of a corporate body which ie invested with the super- 
intendence of all the colleges, academies and schools in 
the state. 

RE'GENT-ESS, x. A protectress of a kingdom. Cotrrave. 

REG by T-S HP, n. 1. The power of governing, or the of- 
fice ofa regent. 2. Deputed authority. 

R#E-GERM'I-NATE, v. i. [reand geriinate.] To germinate 
again. Lee. 

RiE-GERMI-NA-TING, ppr. Germinating anew. 

RE-GERM-I-NA‘TION, 2. A sprouting or germination 
anew. 

t RE-GEST’, 2. A register. Milton. 

tREGE-BLE, a. Governable. Dict. 

REG‘UCIDE, a. [It., Sp. regicida; Fr. regiride.} 1. A 
king-killer ; one who murders a king. 2. The murder of 


a king. 

REG1-MEN, nx. (L.] 1. In medicine, the reguiation of diet 
with a view to the preservation or restoration of health. 
2. Any regulation or remedy which is intended to pro- 
duce beneficial etfectsa by gridual operntion.—3. In gram- 
war, government ; that part of syntax or construction, 
which regulates the dependency of words; the words 
governed. 4. Orderly government ; system of order. 

RUGI-MENT, n. [L. regimen.] 1. In military affairs, a 
body of nen cansisting of a number of companies com- 
manded by a colonel, 2. Government; mode of ruling ; 
rule ; authority ; [obs.] Hooker. 

RUG 'I-MENT, ». t. To form into a regiment or into regi- 
ments with proper officers. Smollet. 

RUG-A-MENT'AL, a. Belonging to a regiment. 

REG-LMENT'ALS, ». plu. The uniform worn by the 
troops of & regiment. 

REGIE MENT-ED, pp. Formed into a regiment; incorpo- 
rated with a regiment. Washington. 

RFAGION, (réjun) vn. (Fr., Sp. region: It. regione; V. re- 
gio.) 1. A tract of and. oF space of indefinite extent, 
usually a tract of considerable extent. 2. The inhabitants 
of a region or district of country. Adad. iii. 3. A part of 
the body. 4. Place ; rank. Shak. 

REG18-TER, n. [Fr. registre, regttre; Low L. revis- 
trum.) 1. A written account or entry of acts, judgments 
or proceedings, for preserving and eOnvey ine to future 
times an exact knowledge of transactions. The word ap- 
propriately denotes an official necount of the proceedings 
of a public body, a prince, a legislature, a court, an incor- 
porated company and the like, and in this use it is synony- 
moua with record. 2. The book in which ao register or 
record is kept, asa parish register. 3. [Low L. registra- 
rins.] The officer or person whoee business is tu write or 
enter in a book accounts of transactions.—4. In chemistry 
wnd the arts, an aperture with a lid, stopper or sliding 
plate, in a furnace, stove, &c. for regulating the admis- 
sion of air and the heat of the fire. 5. The inner part 
of the mold in which types are cast.—6. In printing, the 
correspondence of columns on the opposite sidex of the 
sheet. 7. Asliding plece of wood, used as a stup in an 
argan. 

REGISTER, vy. t. 1. To record; to write in a book for 

reserv‘ng an exact account of facts and proceedings. Q. 
to enroll; to enter in a list. 
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REG‘I8-TER-SHIP, x. The office of register. 

REG‘IS-TRAR mn. An officer in the English untrersi- 

REG-IsTRA-RY, | ties, who has the keeping of al) the 

ublic records. 

REG-IS-TRA'TION, 2. The act of inserting im a regimter, 

REGIS-TRY, «. 1. The act of recording of writing ma 
register. 2. The place where a registers kept. J. A 
series of facts recorded. 

tREG LE-MENT, 2. (Fr.] Regulation. Bacon. 

REG‘..ET, nv. (Fr.] A ledge of wuod exactly planed, weed 
by printers to separate lines and make the work more 


open. “ 

REG'NANT, a. [Fr.}] 1. Reigning ; exercising regal av- 
thority ; as, a queen regnant. 2. Ruling ; predominant ; 
prevalent ; having the chief power. Sry. 

RE-GORGE,, (re-gor)) v. t. (Fr. regorger.] 1. To vomin 
up; to eject from the stomach; w throw back or oul 
again. 2. ‘Toswallow again. 3. ‘T'o swallow eagerly. 

t RE-GRADE’, v. & [L. regredior.) To retire; to gu back 

RE-GRAFT’, v. t. [re and yraft.) To graft again. 

RE-GRAPINED, pp. Grafted again. 

RE-GRA FIYING, ppr. Gratling anew. 

RE-GRANT,, . ¢. Ire and grent.) To grant back. “A-1Uf . 

RE-GRANT’, 2. The act of granting back to a former pro 

rietor. 

REG RANT'ED, pp. Grunted back. 

RE-GRANTI'NG, ppr. Granting back. 

RE-GRATE,, ov. t. Fr. regrattcr.| |. To offend ; toshock ; 
{t. «.] 2. To buy provisions and sell them again in the 
same market or fair; a practice which, by raising the 
price, is a public offense and punishable. Regrutiny dif- 
fers froin engrossing and moncpoliung, Which signify the 
buying the whole of certain articles, or large quantities, 
aud from furestaling, which signifies the purchase of pro- 
visions on the way, before they reach the market. 

RE-GRAT'ER, n. One who buys provisions and sells them 
in the same market or fair 

RE-GRAT ING, ppr. Purchasing provisions and selling 
them in the same market. 

RE-GREET, v.t [reand greet.) To greet again; tore 
salute. 

REASREET’, 2. A return or exchange of salutation. 

RE-GREET‘ED, pp. Greeted again er in revurn. 

RE GREETING, ppr. eee ee resajuting. 

RE/GRERS, 2. (br. regrés; L. regressus. 1. Passage 
back ; return. 2. The power returning os prsing 


back. 

RE-GRESS’, v. i. To go back ; to return toa former place 
or state. Brown. 

RE-GRES‘SION, n. The act of passing back ur returning. 
Brown, 

RE-GRESSTVE, a. Passing back ; returning. 

RE-GRESS‘TVE-LY, ado. in a backward way or manner; 
by return. Johnson. 

RE-GRET', nz. (Fr. reave*. ) 1. Grief; serrow; pain of 
mind. 2 Pain of conscience; remorse. 3. Duslike ; 
aversion ; [vbs.) 

RE-GRET’, 0. t. [Fr. regretter.) 1. ba lato at; to le 
ment; to be sorry for; to repent. 2. To be uneasy at ; 


, 


vhs, 
RE GR ST'FUL, a. Full of regret. Farshaw. 
RE GRET‘FUL-LY, adr. With regret. Greenhill. 
RE-GRET‘TED, pp. Lamented. 
RE-GRET'TING, ppr. Lainenting; grieving af; repent- 


ing. 

tRE-GUERDION, reeeriin) n. (re, and Fr. guerdon.] A 
reward ; a recompense. Ska : 

t RE-GUERD/ON, (re-gerd'un) r. ¢. To reward. Shek. 
REG'U-LAR, «. (Bp. regular: Fr. rezulser ; L. vegularis.} 
1, Conformed to a rule; agreeable to nn established rule 
law or principle, to a prescribed mode or to establimhed 
customary forme. 2. Governed by rule or rules; steady 
or uniform in @ course or practice.—3. In geometry, a reg- 
ular figure is ne whose sides and angles are equal, as & 
square, a cube, or an equilateral trinngte. 4. instituted 
or initiated according tw established forme or diacipline. 
5. Methodical ; orderly. 6. Periodical. 7. Pursued with 
uniformity or steadiness. 8. Helonging to @ monastic 
order.— Regular troops, troups of @ permanent amy ; op- 

wed to militia. 

REG'U-LAR, »#. 1. In a monastery, one who has taken the 
vows, and who is bound to tollow the rules of the order. 
9. A soldier belonging to a permanent army. 

REG-U-LARI-TY, n. 1. Agreeableness to a rule or to 
established order. 2. Method; certain order. 3. Con- 
formity to certain principles. 4. Steadiness or uniformi- 
ty in a course. 

REGU-LAR-LY, adv. 1. In @ manner accordant to a 
rule or established mode. 2. In uniform order ; at cer- 
tain intervals or periods. 3. Methodically ; in due or- 


der. 

REG U-LATE, v. t. 1. To adjust by role, method or estab- 
lished mode. 2. To put in good order. 3. To subject ta 
rules or restrictions. 
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REG/U-LA-TED, pp. Adjusted by rule, method or forms ; 
t in good order ; subjected to rules o¢ restrictions. 

REG'U-LA-TING, ppr. Adjusting by rule, method or 
forms ; reducing to order ; subjecting to rules or restrio- 
tions. 

REG-U-1 A‘TION, xn. 1. The act of regulating or reducing to 
order. 2. A rule or order prescribed by a superior for the 
management of some, business, or for be government of a 
company or society. 

REG’ O-LA-TOR, a. 1. One who regulates. 2. The small 
spring of a watch, which regulates its motions by retard- 
ing or accelerating them. 3. Any part ofa machine which 
regulates ite movements. 

REG'U-LINE, a. Pertaining to regulus or pure metal. 

REA:'U-LIZB, v. t. To reduce to regulus or pure metal ; to 
separate pure metal fromm extraneous mater. 

REG U-LUS, x. [L.; Fr. ol deni For the olural, some an- 
thors write reguli, and others reguluses., In chezistry, 
the finer or pure part of a m ic substance, which, in 
the melting of ores, falls to the bottom of the crucible. 

RE-GURGI-TATE, v. ¢. [Fr. reyorger.] To throw or pour 
back, as from a deep or hollow place ; to pour or throw 
back in great quantity. 

RE-GURG'I-TATE, v. i. To be thrown or poured back. 


Harvey. 

RE-GURG! {-TA-TED, pp. Thrown or poured back 

RE-GURG'I-7a-aaivu, ppr. Throwing or pouring back. 

RE-GURG-I-TA‘TION, a. 1. The act of pouring back. 2 
The act of swallowing n; reabsorption. 

RBE-HA-BIL/I-TATE, v.t. [Fr. rehadiliwer.] To restore to 
_& former capacity ; to reinstate ; w qualify again ; to re- 
store, as a delinquent to a furmer right, rank o privilege 
lost or forfeited. 

RE-HA-BIL‘1-TA-TED, pp. Restored to a former rank, 
right, pyueee or capacity ; reinstated. 

RE- iA BILL A-TING, ppr. Restoring to a former right, 
rank, privilege or capacity ; reinstating. 

RE-ILA-BIL-L-TA/TION, n. The act of reinstating in a for- 
mer rank or capacity ; restoration to former rights. 

RE-HEAB’, v. ¢.; pret. and pe reheard. [re and hear.}] To 
hear in; to try a second time. 

RE-HiEARD, [See * Hzarp.] pp. Heard again. 

RE-HEARI/ING, ppr. Hearing a second time 

RE-HEAR/ING, zn. 1, A second hearing. Addison.—2. In 
law, a second hearing or trial. 

RE-HEARS'‘AL, (re-hers'al) x. 1. Recital; repetition of 
the words of another or of a written work. 2. Narra- 
tion ; a telling or recounting, as of particulars in detail. 
3. ‘I‘he recital of a piece before the public exhibition 


of it. 

RE-t1EABSE, (re-hers’) v.t. 1. To recite; to repeat the 
words of a passage or composition ; w repeat the words of 
another. 2. To narrate or recount events or transactions. 
3%. To recite or repeat in private for experiment and im- 

ovement, before a public re ntation. ; 
-ALEARS’/ED, (re-herat!) pp. ited ; repeated, as words ; 


, narrated. 
RE-HEARS'ER, (re-herver) «2. Une who recites cr nar- 


rates. 

RE-HEARSIING, (re-hers‘ing) ppr. Reciting ; repeating 
words ; recounting ; telling ; narrating. 

REG LE, (ré'gl) 2. (Fr. régle.) A bollow cut or channel 
for guiding any thing. Carew. 

REIGN, (rane) 0. 4. (L. regno ; Fr. regner ; It. regnare ; Sp. 
reynar.} 1. To possess or exercise sovereign power or 
authority : to rule; to exercise government, ag a king or 
emperor ; or to huld the supreme power. 2. To be pre- 
aominant ; to prevail. 3. To rule; to have superior or 
uncontrolled dominion. Rom. vi. 

REIGN, (rane) n. (Fr. regne; L.regnum.) 1. Royal au- 
thurity ; supreme power ; sovereignty. 2. The time dur- 
ing which a king, queen or emperor posseeses the supreme 
autbority. 3. ion. 4. Power; influence. 
5. Prevalence. 

REIGN‘ER, (ra/ner) 2. Ruler. Sherwood. 

REIGNING, (ra/ning) ppr. 1}. Holding or exercising su- 
preme power; ruling ; governing, as king, queen or em- 

‘ror. 2. a. Predominating ; prevailing. 

RE.(IM-BARK!. See Ke-empanu. 

RE-(M-BOD'Y, v. pai and imbody.} Toimbody again ; to 
be formed into a y anew. Buyle. 

RE-{M-BURS'A-BLE, a, That may be repaid. Hamilton. 

GL-1M-BURSE)/, (re-im-burs’) vo. t. (Fr. rembourser ; It. 
alee o refund ; to replace in a treasury or in a 
private ccffer, and equivalent to the sum taken from it, 
lest or expended. 

KE-IM-BURS/ED, (re-tm-burst') pp. Repaid ; refunded ; 
made good, as loss or expense. 

BE-IM-BURSEMENT, (re-um-bors'ment) n. The act of 
repay ine or refunding ; repayment. Hamt 

RE-iM-BURS‘ER, n. One who repays or refunds what has 
heen lost or expended. 

RE-IM-RURS ING, ppr. Repaying ; refunding ; making 
good, 25 less or expense. 
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RE-IM-PLANT’, v. t. (re and implant, To implant agaia 
REIM-PLANTED op. Implanted anew. Be 
RE-IM-PLANT ING, pyr. Uinplanting again. 
RE-IM-POR-TONE), o. t. [ro and ixpertune.] To impos 
tune ag‘in. , 
RE-1M-POR-TON'ED, (re-im-por-tdnd’) py. importuned 
nae. cds SG 


agai. ' ! 

RE-1M-POR-TON'ING, ppr. Importunin n, 

RE-IM-PREG’NATE, vt. t. [re and ean | To tm- 

RETA PREGINA-TED pp. I d aga 
> M- UNA- pp. Impregnate n. 

RE-IM-PREG NA-TING, spr. Imp ti erneaini: 

RE-IM-PRESS), o. t. [re and ispress.] To impress anew 

RE-IM-PRESS‘ED, (re-im-prest’) pp. | to lupe again. 

RE-IM-PRESS'ING, por. {mpressing again. 

RE-IM-PRES‘SION, x. A second or repeated impreasion 

RE-IM-PRIN'T", v.¢ [re and imprint.] To imprint ugain.. 

RE-IM-PBINT'ED, pp. lmprinted again. : 

RE-IM-PRINT"ING, ppr. Imprinting anew. 

RE-IM-PRIS‘ON, v. ¢. To imprison a second time. , 

RE-IM-PRIS‘ON ED, . smpreoned a second time. 

RE-IM-PRIS'ON-IN 4 RPP mprisoning a second time. 

RE-IM-PRI8'ON-MENT, x. The act of confining :n prisor 
a second time. 

REIN, x. [Fr. réne, from resne.] 1. The strap of a bridle, 
fastened to the curb or snaffle on each side, by which the 
rider of a horse restrains and governs hiin. 2. The in- 
strument of curbing, restraining or governing; govern- 
ment.— To give ihe reins, lo give license ; to leave with- 
out restraint.— 7'o take the rans, to take the guidance or 
government. 

REIN, v. t. To govern by a bridle. Ailton. 2. To restrain ; 
to control. Shak. 

REIN‘DEER, | x. (Sax. hrana. See Ranz.] A species of 

RANE/DEER, the cervine genus. 

RE-IN-FEC€T"’, v. t. [re and insect.) To infect again. 

RE-IN-FECT'ED, pp. Infected again. 

RE-IN-FE€TING, ppr. Infecting again. * 

RE-[N-FE€ TIOUS, a. Capable of infecting again. 

RE-(N-FORCE,, v. t. [re and enforce.] To give new force 
to ; to strengthen by new assistance or support. 

RE-IN-FOR'CED, (re-in-forst') pp. Strengthened by addi 
tional force. 

RE-IN-FORCE/MENT, n. New force added ; fresh supplies 
of strength ; particularly, additional tivope or ships. 

RE-IN-FOR'CING pPr. Adding fresh force to. 

RE-IN-GRA'TIATE, ». ¢. [re and ingrutiate.) To ingra- 
tiate again ; to recommend ogain to favor. Herbert. 

RE-1N-GRA‘'TIA-TED, pp. Reinstated in favor. 

RE-IN-GRA‘TIA-TING, ppr. Ingratiating again. 

RE-IN-HAB'IT, v. t. [re and inhadit.] To inbabit again. 

RE-IN-HAB‘T-ED, pp. Inhabited again, 

RE-IN-HABIT-ING, ppr. Inhabiting a second time. 

REIN'LESS, a. Wi t rein; without restraint; un- 
checked. 

RE-IN-LIST", v. t. or i. To inlist again. Marshall. 

RE-IN-LIST’ED, pp. Inlisted anew. 

RE-IN-LIST'ING, ppr. Inlisting anew. 

RE-IN-LIST’MENT, n. The act of inlisting anew ; the act 
of engaging again in military service. 

RE-IN-QUIRE,, v. t. To inquire a second time. Brown. 

RBGINS, av. plu. (Fr. rein, rugnon; L. ren, renes.] 1. The 
kidneys ; the lower part of the back.—2. In Scripture, the 
Inward parta ; the heart, or seat of the affections and pas 
sions. Ps. Ix xiii. 

Pees v.¢t. [re and txsert.) To insert a second 
time. 

RE-IN-SERT'ED, pp. Inserted n. 

RE-IN-SERTING ppr. Theewtine apni: 

RE-IN-SER’TION, 2. A second insertion. 

RE-IN-SPE€T"’, o, t. To ins again, as provisions. 

RE INSPECTION, n. The act of inspecting a: second 

me 

RE-IN-SPTRE’, v. ¢. [re and insptre.] To inspire anew. 

RE-IN-SPTR’ED, (re-in-sptrd') pp. Inspired again. 

RE-IN-SPIR/ING, ppr. Inspiring again. | 

RE-IN-STALL’, c. t. To install again ; to seat anew. 

RE-IN-STALL‘ED, (re-in-stawld') pp. Installed anew. 

RE-IN-STALLIING, ppr. Installing again, 

RE-IN-STALLIMENT, ». A second installment. . 

Peete oie (re and instate.| Tn place agnin in 
possession or in a former state ; to restcre 
which one had been removed. eer ace 


RE-IN-STAT'ED, pp. Replaced in possession or in a formo 


state. 
RE-(N-8STATE/MENT, x. The act of putting in a former 
state ; re-establishment. Marshall. 

RE-IN-STA'TVING, ppr. Replacing in a former state ; put- 
ting again in possession. 
RE-.N-SOR‘ANCE, (re-in-sharans) x. (re and ‘nsurance.] 
An insurance of property already insured ; a second in- 

snrance of the same property. 


REAN SCRE, (reinshare’y rot. fre and tere. j To in 


REL 


sure the same property a second time by other underwrit- 


ors. 

RE-IN-SOB‘ED, (re-t-shird’) pp. Insured a second time by 
otber persons. 

RE-IN-SCR-ING, (re-ia-ehdring) ppr. 
time by other persons, 

BE-IN'TE<GRATE, v.t. [Fr. reintegrer; L. redintegro.} 
To renew with regard to any state cr quality ; to restore. 

Lattie used. } 

RE-iN-TER‘KRO-GATE, o. t. [re and tnterrogate.} To in- 
terrogate again ; to question repeatedly. Cotyrace. 

RE-IN-THRONE , 0. ¢. Tc replace on the thrane. 

RE-EN-THRON‘ED, pp. Placed again on the throne. 

RE-IN-THRON ING, ppr. Replacing on the thrune. 

ft RE-IN-THRONIZE, ov. ¢. ‘To reiuthrune. 

RE-AN-VEST’, oc. t. [re and tavest.] ‘T'o invest anew. 

RE-IN-VEST’ED, pp. Invested again. 

REAN-VEST ING, py> Investing anew. 

RE-IN-VEST MEN‘ The act of investing anew; a 
seceud or repeated investinent. 

RL-iIN VIG‘O-RATE, o. t. To revive vigor in; to reani- 


mate. 
mete ; sea-weed. Bailey. 


Insuring a second 


REIT, a. 

REUTER, n. (Ger. reiter.) A ride. ; a trooper. 

RE-I'T'ER-ATE, 0. & ee reiterer.) ‘lo repeat, to repeat 
again and again. Afton. 

RE-VMER-A-TED, pp. Repeated again and again. 

KEPT RR-A-TING, ppr. Repeating again and ugain. 

RE-UE-ER-A“TION, nw. Repetition. Buyle. 

REJECT, o. ¢. oe rejectus.] 1. Te throw away, 
as any thing -# orvile. 2. To cast off. 3. To cast 
olf; Ww forsake. Jer. vii. 4. To refuse to receive; tw 
slight; to despige. 5. ‘To refuse to grant. 6. ‘I'o refuse 
to ed oF 

RE-JECTOA-BLE, a. That may be rejected. 

REJit-TA-MENT’A, a. [from L, reyecto.| Things thrown 
out or away. [JU formed.| Fleming. 

RE JEE-TAINE-CUS, o. Not chosen or received ; rejected. 
ore. 

RE-JECT'ED, pp. Thrown away ; refused ; 
slighted. 

RE-JLET ER, 2. One that rejects or refuaes. Clarke. 

REJECT ING, ppr. Throwing away ; casting off ; refusing 
to grantor accept ; slighting. 

REJEETION, a. [L. rejectio.} The act of throwing 
away ; the uct of casting off or forsaking; refusal wo 
accept or grant. 

tRe-JEE-TY’TLOUS, a. That may be rejected or refused. 

RE-JECITUIVE, a. That rejects or tends tu cast off. 

Ri-JECT MENT, ». Matter thrown away. Luton. 

REJOICE, ire sore eC. 1. iey rejuwr, rejowssan’ ; Sp. re- 

0 


cast off; 


gociuar.) experience joy and gladness in a high de- 

gree ; to be exhilarated with lovely and pleasurable sensa- 

tions ; to exult. 

REJOICE’, (re-jois’) v. © To make joyful ; to gladden; to 
animate wits lively, pleasurable sensations; to exhila- 
rate. 

RE-JOICE’, ». Act of rejoicing. Brown. 

E-JOI CED, (re-joist’) pp. Made glad ; exhilarated. 
RE-JOUTCER, = One that rejoices. Toylor. 
REJOUNCING, ppe Animating with gladness; exhilarating ; 

feeling oy. 

REJOICING, »n 1. The act of expreasing joy and gladness. 
2. The subject of joy. 3. The experience of joy. Gul. vi. 

RE-JOI-CING-LY, ade. With joy or exultation. Sheldon. 

RE-JOIN’, v.t. [re and juin; Fr. rejundre.} 1. To join 
again ; to unite after separation. 2 To meet one again. 

RESON, co. &. 1. To answer toa reply.—2. In luw plead 
tags, to answer as the defendant to the plaintiff's replica- 
tion. 

RE-JOIND ER, ». 1. Ananswer toa reply ; or, in general, 
an answer.—2. In law picadings, the defendant’s answer 
to the plaintiff's replication. 

RE-JOIN-‘ ED, (re-joind') pp. Joined again ; reunited. 

REJOIN ING, ppr. Joining again ; answering a plaintiff’. 
replication. 

RE-JOINT’, v. t. [re and joint.) To reunite joints. 

*RE-JOLT’, wn. [re and jolt.] A reacting jolt or shock. 

h. 


Sout 

pr RE-JOURN), (re-jurn’) v. t. (Fr. reajourner.) To adjourn 
to apother hearing or inquiry. Burton. 

RE-JUDGE’, (re-juj’) v. t. [re and judge.) To judge again ; 
to re-exainine ; to review ; to toa new trial and Jde- 
ES JUDGIED, (rejujd’) pp. Reviewed ; judged agui 

RE-JUDG‘ED, (re- . Reviewed; ju n. 

RE-JUDG‘ING, ppr. Tacmug again. , si 

RE-JU-VE-NES'CENCE, }n. [L. re and juvenesecas.) A 

KEJU-VE NES'CEN CY, | renewing of youth; the state 
of being young again. 

RE-KIN‘DLE, rc. t. [re and kindle.] 1. To kindle again ; 
to set un fire anew. 2. Toinflame again ; to rouse anew. 

RE KIN'DLED, pp. Kindled ayzain ; inflamed anew. 

RE-KIN TLENG, ppr. Kindling again; intlaming anew. 

RE-L ill), py. Laid a second me. 
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RE-LAND*, 0. ¢. [re and land | To land again ;, to put on 
land what had been shipped or embarked. 

RE-LAND, e. &. To go on shore ater baving embarked. 

RE-LANDED, pp. Put on shore again. 

RE-LAND ING, ppr. Landing agun. 

RE-LAPSE/, (re-lape) c.1. [L. redupsus.} 1. To slip of 
slide back ; to return. 2. To fall back ; to return lo 3 
former state or practice. 3. To fall back of return from 
recovery or a convalescent state. 

RE-LAPSE, (re-Japs ) a. A stiding or falling beck, particu- 
larly into a foriner bad state, either of body or of morals. 

RE-LAPS ER, ». One that relapees into vice or errur. 

RE-LAPS'LNG, ppr. Sliding of falling back, as into disease 
or vice. 

RE-LATE’, 0. ¢. [L. relatus.] 1. To tell; to recite; tc 
narrate the particulars of an event. 2 ‘l’obring back; Us 
restore ; [vds.] 3. ‘To ally by connection or kindred.— Te 
relate one’s self, to vent thoughts in words ; [1/.] 

RE-LATE, v. i. To have reference or respect ; to regard. 

RE-LAT‘ED, pp. 1. Recited; narrated. 2 a. Allted by 
kindred ; connected by bluud or alliance, particularly bv 
consanguinity. 

RE-LAT'ER, n. One who tells, recites or narrates ; a histo 
rian. Srwvft. 

RE-LAT ING, ppr. 1. Telling ; reciting ; narrating. 2 « 
Having relation or reference ; concerning. 

RE-LA'TION, n. [Fr.3 L. relato.} 1. ‘Whe act of telling: 
recital; account, narmton; narrative of facts. 2. Ke 
spect; reference ; regard. 3. Conuection between things, 
mutual respect, or what cne Uing is with regard lo anu 
er. 4. Kindred; alhance. 5. A person connected by 
consanguinity or affinity; a kinsman or kinswoman. 6 
Reseinblance of phenumena; analugy.—7. in geumetry, 
rativ ; proportion, 

RE-LA TION-AL., a. Having relation or kindred. Touke. 

RKE-LA’‘TION-SHIP, a. The state of being related by kin- 
dred, attinity or other alliance. 

RELSA-TIVE, a. [Fr.relaty; L. relaticeus.} 1. Having re 
lation ; respecting. 2. Not absolute or existing by itself, 
considered as belonging to or respecOng something else. 3 
Incident to man in society; as reduuce rights and duties. 
4. Particular, positive ; [ubs ] 

REL A-TIVE, x». 1. A person connected by blood ar affini- 
ty ; strictly, one allied by blood; a relation ; a kinsman 
or kinswoman. 2. ‘That which: has relation w something 
else.—3. In grammar, a word which relates to ar repre- 
Berita another word, called its antecedent, or to & sentence 
or inember of a sentence. 

REL‘A-TIVE-LY, ade. In relation or respect to something 
else ; not absolutely. H atts. 

REL A-TTVE-NESS, 2. The state of having relation. 

RE-LA’‘TOR, 2. In law, one who brings an information in 
the nature of a quo warranto. Blackstone. 

RE-LAX’, v. t. [L. relarv.] 1. To slacken; to make less 
tense or rigid. 2. To loosen ; to make lewe chose or firm. 
3. To make Jess severe or rigorous ; to remit or abate in 
strictness. 4. To remit or abate in attention, asaiduity @ 
labor. 5. To unbend ; to ease; to relieve from close at 
tention. 6. To relieve from constipation ; to loneen ; tw 
open. 7. To open; to loose. 8. To make languid. 

RE-LAX', ov. i. 1. To abate in severity; to become more 
mild or less rigorous. 2. To remit in cluse attentiva. 
RE-LAX’, ra. Relaxation. Feltham. 

F.-LAX'A-BLE, a. That may be remitted. Barrur. 

REL-AX-A'TION, ». (Pr.; L. relaretic.) 1. The act of 
slackening or remitting tension. 2. Cessation of restraint. 
3. Remission or abatement of rigor. 4. Remission of at- 
tention or application. 5. An opening or fawening. 

REL-AX'A-TIVE, a. Having the qualty of relaxing. | 

RE-LAX'ED, asieha ne Slackened ; loosened , remitted 
or abated in rigor or in closeness ; made less vigorous ; lan 

id. 

REL-AX‘ING, ppr. Slackening ; loosening: remitung ar 
abating in rigor, severity or attention ; rendering lancuid 
RE-LAY',». [Fr. relatv.} 1. A supply of horses placed on 
the road to he in rendiness to relieve others, that a travel 
er may proceed without delay. 2. Hunting docs kept in 
readiness at certain places to parsue the game, wheo the 

dogs that have been in pursuit are weary. 

RE-LAY', c. t. [re and ley.}] To lay again; to lay a second 
time. Smollet. 

RE-LAY/ING, ppr. Laying a second time. 

RE-LEARE, v. t. [usually derived from Fr. relacder: It. 
rilassare and rilaseiare.| 1. To set free from restraint of 
any kind, either physical or moral ; to liberate from prs n, 
confinement or servitude, Matt, xv. Muri xv. 2. To 
free from pain, care, trouble, grief, &e. 3. To free from ob 
ligation ur penalty. 4. ‘To quit ; to bet go, asa legal chim. 
5. ‘To discharge or relinquish a right to lands of teneie nts, 
by conveying it to another that bas some right ur estaic 

usession. 6. To relax ; leas 

RELEASE’, x. 1. Liberation or discharge from restraint of 
any kind, a from confinementor bondage. 2. Liberavoa 
frum care, pain or any burden. 3% Discharge from obit 
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gation or inty, as froin debt, penalty or claim of 
any kind ; acquittance.—4. [n luw, a release or deed of 
release, in R conveyance of a man’s right in lands or tene- 
ments to another who has some cstate in pussession ; a 
quitclaim. 

RE-LEAS ED, (re-leest') pp. Set free from confinement ; 
freed con obligativa or liability ; freed from pain; quit- 
clained. 

RE-LEASE'MENT, x2. The act of releasing from confine- 
ment or obligation. Miltwn. 

RE-LEAS’ER, n. One who releases. 

RE-LEAS'ING, ppr. Liberating from confinement or re- 
straint; freeing from obligation or responsibility, or from 
pain or other evil ; quitclaiming. 

REL/E-GATE, o & [L. releguv.] To banish ; tosend into 
exile. 

REL’ E-GA-TED, pp. Sent into exile. 

REL'E-GA-TING, ppr. Banishing. 

REL-E-GA'TION, x. [L. relegatic.] The act of banish- 
ment ; exile. Ayliffe. 

RE-LENT’, v. i. | Fr. ralentir ; Sp. relenter.) 1. To soften ; 
to hecome leas rigid or hard ; to give. 2. To grow moist ; 
to deliquesce ; upplicd to salts ; Jou 3. To becoine leas 
intense ; [little used.] Sidney. 4. To soften in temper ; to 
become more mild and tender ; to feel com ion. 

TRE-LENT’, o. t. 1. To slacken. 2. To soften ; to mollify. 

tRE-LENT’, pp. Dissolved. 

RE-LENT’, x. Remission ; stay. Spenser. 
E-LENT‘ING, ppr. Softening in temper; becoming more 
mild or compassionate. 

RE-LENT-ING, a. The act of becoming more mild or 
compassionate. 

RE-LENT' LESS, a. Unmoved by pity unpitying ; insensi- 
ble to the distreszes of others ; destitute of tenderness. 

RE-LES-SEF’, a. The person to whom a release is executed. 

RE-LES-SOR’, a”. The person who executes a release. 

REL'E-VANCE a. |. The state of being relevant, or of 

RELVE-VAN-CY, affording relief or aid. 2. Pertinence ; 
applicableness.—3. In Scuts /ac, sufficiency tw infer the 
conclusion. 

REI/E-VANT, a. [Fr.; L. relever.] 
ing aid or support. 2. Pertinent; applicable. 
cient to support the cause. Scots lar. 

tREL-E-VA TION, vn. A raising or lifting up. 

RE-LT ANCE, 2. Rest or repose of mind, resulting from a 
full belief of the veracity or integrity of a ee or of 
the certainty of a fact; trust; confidence ; ependence. 

RELIG, ». (Fr. religue: L. reliquie.) 1. That which re- 
mains ; that which is left after the loss or decay of the 
rest. % ‘The body of a deceased person ; a corpse ; [usu- 
ally in the plurai.] Pope. 

1REL/I€-LY, ade. In the manner of relics. Donne. 

RELIOCT, 2. (L. relictus, rei-cta.] A widow; a woman 
whose husband is dead. Sprat. 

RE-LIEF, 2. [Fr. relief; It. riler:, riliero,) 1. The remov- 
al, in whole or in part, of any evil that afflicts the body or 
mind; the removal or alleviation of pain, grief, want, 
care, anxiety, toil or distrers, or of any thing oppressive 
or burdensome, by which some ease is obtained. 2. That 
which mitigates or removes pain, grief or other evil. 3. 
The dismission of a sentinel from his post, whose place 
is supplied by another soldier ; also, the person who takes 
his plice.—4. [n sculpture &c. the projecture or promi- 
nence of a figure above or beyond the ground or plane on 
which it is formed. Relief is of three kinds ; high relief, 

alto relieco :) low relief, { bassu relievo :\ and demi relief, 
demi relieco.| The difference is in the degree of projecture. 
—5. In painting, the appearance of projection, or the de- 
gree of boldness which a figure exhibits to the eye at a dis- 
tance.—6. In feudul law, a tine or composition which the 
heir of a tenant, holding by knight’s service or other tenure, 
aid to the lord at the death of the ancestor, for the privi- 
lee of taking up the estate which, on strict feudal princi- 
ples, had la or fallen to the lord on the death of the 
tenant. 7. A remedy, partial or total, for any wrong 
suffered ; redress ; indemnitication. &. The exposure of 
any thing by the proximity of something else. 

RE-LIT-ER, n. One who relies, or paces full confidence in. 

RE-L!®V'A-BLE, a. Capable of being relieved ; that may 
receive relief. Hale. 

RE-LIEVE’, v.t. (Fr. relerer; L. relero.) 1. To free, 
wholly or partially, from pain, grief, want, anxiety, care, 
toil, trouble, burden, oppression, or any thing that is con- 
sidered to be an evil; to ease of any thing that pains the 
body or distresses the mind. 2. To alleviate or remove. 
3. To distmniss from a post or station, as sentinels, a guard 
or ships, and station other in their place. 4. To right ; 
t ease of any burden, wrorg or oppression. 5. To abate 
the inconvenience of any thing by change, or by the inter- 

sition of something dissimilar. 6. To ussist ; tosupport. 

RE-LIEV’ED, (re-leevd') pp. 1. Freed from pain or other 
evil ; eased or cured; aided; succored; dismissed from 
watching. 2. Alleviated or removed; as pain or dis- 
tress. 


1. Relieving ; lend- 
3. Suifli- 
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REI. 
RE-LIBV’'ER,» One that relieves ;: he or that which gives 


ease. 

RE-LIEV'ING, ppr. Removing pain or distress, or ubating 
the violence of it ; easing ; curing; assisting ; dismissing 
from a t. as a sentinel; supporting. 

RE-LIE/VO, nan. [It.] Reliet ; prominence of figures in 
statuary, architecture, &c.; apparent prominence of fig- 
ures in painting. 

RE-LIGHT', (retite‘) v. ee and light.] 1. To light anew ; 
to illuminate again. 2. To yekindie , toset on fire aguin. 

RE-LIGHT'ED, pp. Lighted anew ; rekindled. 

RE-LIGHT-ING, ppr. Lighting again ; rekindling. 

RE-LIG/ION, (re-hjiun) rx. [Fr., Sp. redagnon; Ut. religione ; 
L. religio.] 1. py fob bee its must comprehensive sense, 
includes a belief in the being and pertections of Gud, in 
the revelation of his will to nan, in man’s obligation tu 
obey his commands, in a state of reward and punizhmeuat, 
aod in man’s accountableness to God; and also true 

linesa or piety of life, with the practice of all mural 

uties. 2. Reliyion, as distinct from theulogy, is godliness 

or rea} plety in practice. 3. Religion, as distinct from 

virtue or murality, consists in the performance of the du- 

ties we owe directly to God, from a principle of wbedience 

to his will. 4. Any system of faith and worship. 5. The 
rites of religion ; in the plural. 

+RE-LIGUON-A-RY, a. Relating to religion ; pious. 

ga rt a n. A bigot w any religious persuasion. 
Siryft. 

RE-LIG IOUS, (re-lid‘Jas) a. [.°7. religiewr ; L. religiosns.} 
1. Pertaining or relating to religien. 2. Pious; godly ; 
toving and reverencing the Supreme Reing and obeying 
his precepts. J. Devoted tothe practice of religion. 4. 
Teaching religion ; containing religious subjects or the 
doctrines and precepts of religion. 5. Exact; strict; such 
as religion requires. 6. Engaged by vows toa monastic 
life. 7. Appropriated to the performance of sacred ur 
religious duties. 

RE-LIG IOUS, a. A peracn bound by monastic vows, or 
sequestered from secular concerns and devoted to a life of 
piety and devotion ; a monk or friar; a nun. 

RE-LIG: 1OUS-LY, (re-lid-jus-ly) ade. 1. Piously ; with love 
and reverence to the Supreme Being; in obedience to the 
divine commands. 2. According to the rites of religion 
3. Reverently ; with veneration. 4. Exactly; strictly ; 
conscientiously. 

RE-LIG: IOUS-NESS, #. The quality or state of being re 
ligioua 

RE-LIN'QUISH, v.t. [L. relinguo.] 1. To withdraw 
from , to leave ; to quit. It may be to forsake or abandon, 
but it does not necessarily express the sense of the latter. 
A man may relinquish an enterprise for atime, or with a 
design never to resume it. In general, to relinquish, is tc 
leave without the intention of resuming, and equivalent 
to forsake, but is lees emphatical than abandon and desert 
2. To forbear ; to withdraw from. 3. To give up; to re 
nounce a claim to.— 7'o relingutsh back, or to, to give up; 
to relense ; to surrender. 

RE-LIN‘QUISHED, pp. Left; quitted ; given up. 

RE-LIN'QUISH-ER, ». One who leaves or quits. 

RE-LIN'QUISH-ING, ppr. Quitting ; leaving ; giving up. 

RE-LIN‘QUISH-MENT, n. The act of leaving or quitting , 
a forsaking ; the renouncing a claim to. 

REL'1-QUA-RY, n. [Fr. reliquaire.] A depository for rel- 
ics; a casket in which relics are kept. 

RE-LIQ’UID-ATE, v. ¢. ve and liguidate.] To liquidate 
anew ; to adjust 4 second time. 

RE. LIQ‘'UID-A-TED, pp. Liquidated again. 

RF-LIQ‘UID. A-TING, ppr. Liquidating again. 

RE-L!IQ-UID-A‘TION, wn. A second gg renewed liquidation ; 
a renewed adjustment. //amilton. 

REL/ISH, 2. 1. Taste; or, rather, a pleasing taste; that 
sensation of the organs which is experienced when we 
take food or drink of an agreeable flavor. 2. Liking, 
delight; appetite. 3. Sense; the faculty of perceiving 
excellence; taste. 4. That which gives plenxure; the 
power of pleasing. 5. Cast; manner. 6. Taste ; a emall 


Cpe just perceptible. 

REL/ISH, v. t. 1. To give an agreeable tastetn. 2. Tolike 
the mrad of. 3. To gratified with the enjoyment or 
use of. 


RELISH, v. & 1. To have a pleasing taste. 2. To give 
leaaure. 3. To have a flavor. 

REL'ISH-A-BLE, a. Gustable ; having an le taste. 

REL/ISHED, pp. Giving an agreeable taste ; received with 


Pe. 

RE-LIVE, (re-liv') v. i. [re and live.] To live again; to 
revive. Spenser. 

t RE-LIVE’, (re-liv’) v. t. To recall to life. Spenser. 

RE-IQOAN', r,t. [re and OT To loun aguin ; to lend 
what has been lent and remiid. 

RE-LOAN!, xn. A second lending of the same mney. 

RE-LOAN ED, (re-lind') vp. Toaned again. 

RE-LOANING. por. Loaning again. 

tRE-LOVE! voc. Ure and Jere.| Te love in return. Boyle 
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KE-LOCENT, an relacens.| Shining; (transparent ; 
clear ; pellucid. Mon. 

RE-LUCT", t.. [L.reluctor.} Tostrive or struggie agains. 

lattle weed. 
RE-LUCTYANCE, (2. Unwilingness ; great opposition of 
RE-LUCTIANCa, mind ; repugnance. 
Re LUCT'ANT, a. 1. Buiving aguinet , unwilling ; much 
oppused in beart. 2. Unwilling; acting with slight re- 
pugnance; coy. 3. Proceeding from ap anwilling mid ; 
grauted with reloctance. 
Ri: LUGT ANT-LY, ado. With opposition of heart ; an- 
willingly. 
Rh -LUCIIATE, v. t. To resis ; to struggle against. 
Kh-LUt-TA'TION, a. Kepugnance ; resistance. Bacon. 
Kh-LUCT ING, ppr. 1. Striving Ww reomt. 2. a. Aveme ; 
unwilling. 
Ri-LUMts, ot. (Fr. rallumer.) To rekindle ; tu light again. 
Rhee LUM'ED, (re laind’, pp. KRekindled , lighted again. 
KRL-LU MIN i oot. [Ite rudlusunare; LL. redameno.j 1, To 
hight anew ; to rekindle. 2. To dluminate again. 
Ribu MINED, pp. Kekindled ; itluminated anew. 
KE-LOMUING, ppr. Kindling or lighting anew, 
RE-LOMLN-ING, ppr. Kekindling , enlightening anew. 
KE-LY', voi. [re and lie.) ‘To rest.on something, as the mind 
when satisfied of the veracity, iAtegnty ur ubiity of per- 
sons, or of Ube Cerluinty of facts or of evidence , Ww have 
contidence ui; Ww trust in, to depend. 
RELA UNG, ppr. Keposting ot something, as the mind, 
confiding tu; trusting in, depending. 
RE MAWa., pret. and pp. of remune. 
KE MAIN, c.. L.eremance.) 1. To continue ; to rest or 
abide in a place for a tine indefinite. 2. To be left after 
ethers have withdriwn, to rest or abide in the same 
place when others remcve, or are lost, destroyed or taken 
away. 3. ‘To be left aftler a part or others have past. 4. 
To continue unchanged, of in a particular state. 5. Not 
to be lust, not to escape ; not to be forgotten. 6. To be 
left, vut of a greater number ur quantity. «+. “Tobe lett as 
out included of comprised. d. Tu conunue in Ue same 
whale. 
RE-MA'N, 0. t. Toawait; to be left to. 
RE-MAIN!, wn. That which is lef . a core ; also, abode. 
E-MAIN DER, «=. IL. Any Q“hing left after the separation and 
reinov al of a part. Arbuth. 2. Relice , remains , the corpse 
of a human being ; (v5s.! 3. That which is feft afer a part 
is past. 4. ‘The suin that is lett after subtraction or ater 
any deduction.—5. In /aw, an estate limited to take ef- 
fr -t and be enjoyed after another estate is determined. 

rRE-MAIN'DER, a. Remaining ; refuse; lef; as the re- 
marider biscuit. Shak. 

RE-MAIN'DER-MAN, a. [n law, he who has an estate after 
@ particular estate bs determined. Blackstone. 

BRE-MAIN ING, ppr. Continuing ; resting ; abiding for an 
indetinite time ; being left. 

Ri-MAINS/, n., plu. 1. That which is lef after a part is 
aejmrated, taken away or destroyed. 2. A dead body ; a 
corpae. 

RE. MAKE, v.¢.; pret. and pp. remade. (re and make.}] To 
make anew. 

RE-MAND’, o. t. (Fr. remander.] To call ot send back him 
or that which bs ordered to a place. 

RE-MAND/ED, pp. Called or sent back. 

KE-MAND/ING, ppr. Calling or sending back. 

REM A-NENT, a. (L. renue The part remaining. 

REMA-NENT, a. Remaining. [Little used.) Taylor. 

RE-MARK’, vn. [Fr. remarque.] Notice or observation ; par- 
ticularly, notice or observation expressed in words or 
writing. 

RE-MAIK, ot. [F marquer.| 1. To observe ; to note 
in the mind; to ta otice of without expression. 2. ‘To 
express in words or writiug what one thinks or sees ; to 
express observations. 3. To mark ; to point out; to dis- 
tinguish or -Muton. 

RE-MARK!A-BLE, a. [Fr. remarguable.] 1. Observable ; 
worthy of notice. 2. Extraordinary ; unusual; that de- 
serves particular notice, or that may excite adiniration or 
wonder. 

RE-MARK'A-BLE-NESS, n. Observableness ; worthiness 
of remark , the quality of deserving notice. 

BRE-MAKK!‘A-BLY, ado. 1. Ina manner or degree worthy 
of notice. 2. In an extraordinary manner. 

RE-MARKE'ED, (re-miurkt') pp. Noticed; observed; ex- 

resxed in words or writing. 

RE-MALRK-ER, a. An observer; one who makes remarks. 
Watts, 

RE-MARK’ING, ppr. Observing ; taking notice of ; express- 
ing in words or writing. 

RE-MAR'RIED, pp. Married again or a second time. 

BE-MARRY, 2. ¢. [re and murry.] To marry again or a 
second time. Tindal. 

RtE- MAR RY-LNG, ppr. Marrying again or a second time. 

RE-MAS TICATE, v.t. [re and masticate.}] To chew or 
Imusticate again ; to chew over and over, as in chewing 


the cud. 
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RE MAS‘TI-CA-TED, pp. Chewed again or repeatedly. 
RE-MASTI-CA-TING, ppr. Chewing again or over and 
over. 
BRE-MASTI-CATION, 2. The act of masticating again os 
repeatedly. 
REM bLLE., ¢. t. To move, or remove. Grose. 
* RE-ME'DI-A-BLE, a. [from remedy.}] That may be reme 
died or cured. 
RE ME DI-AL, a. [L. remedialis.| Affording a remedy ; in 
tended for a remedy, or for the removal of an evil. 
RE-ME/DI-ATE, in the sense of renediai, iw not in ase. 
REM‘E-DIED, pp. [from remedy.} Cured , healed ; repaired 
*RE-MEDI-LESs, «. 1. Not admittuung a remedy ; incur 
able : desperate. 2. Irreparable. J. Not adniting change 
or reversa). 4. Not admitting recovery. South. 
*KE MfiLDI-LESS-LY, adc. In a manner or degree thal 
precludes a remedy. Clarendon 
*RE-MEDI-LESS-NESS, a. Lecearableness. 
REM E-DY, a. (L. remedium | U1. reméde.} 1. That whieb 
cures a disease , any medicine or application which pus 
an end Ww disease and restures bealls. 2. That which 
counteracts an evil uf any kind. 3. That which cures 
uncasiness. 4. That which repairs loss or disaster ; rep- 
aralkel. 
REM'E-DY, o. ¢. [Fy. remedier.] 1. To cure; to heal. 2 
To cure ; to remeve, as anevil. 3. To repair; to remove 
mischief. 
REM E-DY-ING, ppr. Curing ; healing ; removing ; restos- 
ta: from a bad to a goud state. 
RIL MELT, rot. [re and melt.) To melt a second time. 
RE-MELT'ED, pp. Melted again. 
RE MELTING, ppr. Melting again. 
RE-MEM BER, c.t. [Norm. remembre; Low L. rememorer.] 
1. To Lave in We mind an idea which had been in the 
mind before, and which recurs to the mind without ef- 
fort. 2. When we use effort to recall an idea, we are cad 
torecoilect it. This distinction ie not always observed, 
Henee remen:her is often used as synonymous with receé- 
bert, that is, to call to mind. We say, we cannot remem. 
ber a fact, when we minean, we cannot recollect it. 3. To 
bear ur keep in mind ; to attend to. 4. To preserve the 
memory of; to preserve from being forgotten 5. To 
mention ; feds.) 6. To put in mind; to remind ; [ods.]} 
7. ‘Fo think of and consider; to meditate. Ps. lxiii. & 
To bear in mind with esteem; or tw reward. Eccles. it. 
9. To bear in mind with praise or admiration ; to cele 
brate. 1. Caruva. xvi. 10. To bear in mind with favor, 
care, and regard for the eafety or deliverance of any one. 
Ps. \xxiv. UJ. To bear in mind with intent to reward of 
punish. 3 John x. 12. ‘To bear in mind with confidence, 
to trust in. Ps. xx. 13. To bear ip mind with the pur- 
pose of assisting or relieving. Gal. ii. 14. To bear in 
mind with reverence ; toobey. 15. To bearin mind with 
regard ; to keep as sacred, to observe.—Te remember 
mercy, is to exercise it. Had. sii. 
RE-MEM-BERED, pp. Kept in mind ; recollected. 
RE-M EM'BER-ER, an. One that remembers. Wootten. 
RE-MEM'BER-ING, ppr. Having in mind. 
RE-MEM’BRANCE, a. [Aves he retaining or having ia 
mind an iaea which had n present befure, or an idea 
which had heen previously received from an abject wheo 
present, and which recurs to the mind afterwards withwat 
the presence of its object. Technically, re iembrunce dif- 
fers from reminiscence and recollection, aa the fonner im 
lies that an idea occurs to the mind spontaneously, of 
without much mental exertion. The latter imply ‘be 
power or the act of recalling ideas which dv not sponta- 
neously recur to the mind. 2. Transmission of a fact 
frum one to another 3. Acetonunt rved ; something 
to assist the memory. 4. Memonal. 5. A token by 
which one is kept in the memory. 6. Notice of some- 
thing abeent, 7. Power of remembering ; limit of time 
within which a fact can be remembered. &. Honorable 
memory ; [vbe.] 9. Admonition. 10 Memorandum; 8 
note to help the memory. 
RE-MEM BRAN-CER, an. 1. One that reminds, or revives 
the remembrance of any thing. 2. An officer in the ex- 
chequer of England, whoee business ix to record certain 
soe and proceedings, make out proceases, &c.; &1re 
corder. 
tRE-MEM/O-RATE, v. ¢. [L. rememoratus, rememorer.) 
To remember ; to revive in the memory. 
tRE-MEM.O-RX& TION, x. Remembrance. 
RE-MER'CIF, v. t. [Fr. remercier.] To thank. Spe 
t RE-MERCY ser. 
REM LGRATE, v.12. (1. remigro.] To remove back again 
to a former place or state ; to return. 
REN-I-GRA‘TION, ». Removal back again; a migrativo 
to an foriner place. Hale. 
RE-MIND, r.t. [re and miad.}] 1. To 
bring to the remembrance of. 2. To 
consideration. 
RE. MINIVED, pp. Put in mind. 
RE.MINIVING, ppr. Putting in mind; calling attention t> 
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hE-MIND’ER, «. One who reminds ; an admonisher. 

REM-I-NISCENCE, 2. [Fr.; L. re:iniseens.] 1. That 
faculty of the mind by which ideas formerly received 
into it, but forgotten, are recalled or revived in the ineimno- 
ry. 2. Recollection ; recovery of ideas that had escaped 
from the memory. /fale. 

REM-I-NIS CENT, nx. One who calls to mind and records 
pastevents. C. Butler. 

REM-I-NIS-CEN'TIAL, @. Pertaining to reininiscence or 
recollection. Brown. 

RE-MISE’, ot. [Fr. remise; L. remissus.] To give or 
ae back ; to release a claim ; to resigu or surrender by 
deed. ; 

Kt MIS'ED, (re-mizd’) pp. Released. 

REMIS ING, . Surrendering by deed. 

KUE-MISS), a. (Er. remu; L. remissus.] 1. Slack; dilatory ; 
negligemt ; net performing duty or business ; not comply- 
ing with engagements at all, or notin due time. 2. Slow; 
slack ; languid. 3. Not intense. 

Rii-MIS8-1-BLE, a. That may be remitted or forgiven. 

KRE-MISSION, ». (Fr.; L. remissio.} 1. Abatement; rel- 
axatiun ; moderation. 2. Abatement, diminution of in- 
tensity. 3. Release; discharge or relinquishment of a 
claun or right.—4. In medictac, abatement ; a temporary 
subsidence of the force or violence of a diseuse or of puin. 
5. Forgiveness; pardon. 6. The act of sending back ; 

whs.! 
dt srissvE, a. Forgiving; pardoning. Hacket. 
E-MISS’LY, ado. 1, Carelessly ; negligently ; without close 
altenuom. 2. Slowly: slackly ; not vigurously ; not with 
ardor. 

RE-MISS'NESS, an. Slackness; slowness; carelessness ; 
negligence ; want of arder or vigor ; coldness ; want of 
arder ; want of punctuality. 

RE-M vt, v. t. (L. remitto; Frore:-etire; Wt. ronettere ; 
Ep. remitir.] 1. To relax, as intensity ; to make less tense 
or violent. 2 To forgive ; to surrender the right of pun- 
ishing a crime. 3. To pardon, asa faultorcrime. 4. To 
ive up; Ww resign. 5. Tuorefer. 6. To send back. 7. 
‘o transmit money, bills or other thing in payment for 
goons received. 8. To restore. 

RE-MIT, vo. i. 1. To slacken; to become less intense or 
rigoruus. 2. To abate in violence for a time, without in- 
termisaion,. 

RE-MIT"MENT, n. 1. The act of remitting to custody. 2. 
Forgiveness ; pardon. .Widtun. 

RFE-MiIT’TAL, a. A remitting; a giving up; surrender. 


Sri, 

RE- WITT ANCE, n. 1. In ecommerce, the act of transmit 
ting money, bills or the like, to a distant place, in re- 
turn or payment for goods purchased. 2. The sum or 
thing remitted in payment. 

RE-MIIVTED, pp. Relaxed; forgiven; pardoned; sent 
back ; referred ; given up; transmitted in payment. 

RE-MIIMTER, 2. f. One who remits, or makes remittance 
for pay ment.—2. In fa--, the restitution of a more ancient 
and certain right to a person who has right to lands, but is 
out of session and has afterwards the freehvold cast 
upon him by some subsequent defective title, by virtue of 
which he enters. 3. One that pardons. 

REM NANT, a. (contracted from remanent.] 1. Residue ; 
that which is lefl after the separation, removal or destrac- 
tion of a part. 2. That which remains after a part is 
done, performed, told or passed. 

REMNANT, a. Remaining ; yet left. [Little weed.) 

RE-MOD/EL, vc. t. [re and model.) To model or fashion 
anew. 

RE-MOD‘ELED, pp. Modeled anew. 

RE-MOD EL-ING, ppr. Modeling again. 

RE-MOLD, v.t. [re and mold.) ‘To mold or shape anew. 

RE-MOLD'ED, pp. Molded again. J. Barlow. 

RE-MOLD:ING, ppr. Motding anew. 

REMOLTIEN, a. or pp. [re and molten.) Melted again. 

RE-MON STRANCE, n. [Fr. remontrance.] 1 Show ; dis- 
eavery ; [vbs.] 2. Expostulation ; strong representation 
of reasons against a measure. 3. Pressing suggestions in 
opposition to a measure or act. 4. Expostulatury counsel 
or advice ; reproof. 

RE.MON-STRANT, a. Expostutatory ; urging strong reas- 
ons agninst an act, 

RE-MONSTRANT, 2. One who remonstrates. The Ar- 
minians are called Bemonstrants, beciuse they remon- 
strated ngainst the decisions of the Synod of Dort, in 
1618, 

RE- MON ‘STRATE, 0. i. [L. remonstro; Fr. remontrer.] 
1. To exhibit or present strong reasons against an act, 
measure or any course of proceedings ; to expostulate. Q. 
To suggest urgent reasons in opposition to a measure, 

RE-MOON STRATE, ov. t. To show by a strong representa- 
tion of reasons, 

RE-MON'STRBA-TING, ppr. Urging strong reasons against 
a measure. 

RE-MON-STRA-TION, x. The act of remonstrating. | L.u.] 

RE-MON'STR A-TOR, x. One who remonstrates. 
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REM'‘O-RA, n.| L.) 1. Delay ; obstacle ; hinderance ; |ods.). 
2. The sucking-fish, a species of echeneis, which is said to 
attach itself to the bottoan or eide of a ship and retard its 
motion. 

a ara v.t. [L. remorur.] To hinder; to de 
ay. 

fRE-MORD,, v. t. [L. remordeo.] To rebuke ; to excite to 
remorse. Skelton. 

RE-MORD,, v. &. To feel remorse. Fl yot. 
E-MORDEN-CY, nx. Compunction ; remorse. 

*RE-MORSE’, (re-mors!) n. [L. remorsus.] I The keen 
pain or anguish excited by a sense of guilt; compunction 
of conscience for a crime committed. 2. Syupathetie 
sorrow ; pity ; compassion. 

*tRE-MORS'ED, a. "eeling remorse or compunction. 

RE-MORSE FUL, (re-mors'fut) a. 1. Full of remorse. 2 
Compassionate ; feeling tenderly ; [vds.}] 3. Pitiable ee 

*RE-MORSE'LESS, a. Unpitying; cruel; insensible to 
distress. Ailton. 

* RE-MORSE'LESS-LY, adn. Without remorse. Svuth. 

* RE-MORSE!'LESS-NESS, (re-mors'les-nes) x. Savage cru 
elty ; insensibility to distress. Beaumont. 

RE-MOTUE, a. (L. remotus.| 1. Distant in place ; not near. 
2. Distant in time, past or fulure. 3. Distant; nut imme 
diate. 4. Distant; primary; not proximate. 5. Alien, 
forcign ; not agreeing with. 6. Abstracted. 7. Distant 
in SL Sota or ailinity. 8. Slight; inconsiderable. 

RE-MOTE'LY, adv. 1. Ata distance in space or time ; not 
nearly. 2. Ata distunce in consanguinity or adlinity 
3. Slightly ; in a small degree. 

RE-MOTE'NESS, n. 1. Stute of being distant in space or 
time , distance. 2. Distance in consanguinity or atiinity 
3. Distance in operation or elliciency. 4. Slightness ; 
sinalilness. 

KE-MO:TILON, n. The act of removing ; the state of being 
removed to a distance. [[utle wsed.| Shak. 

RE-MOUNT, v. t. (Fr. rementer.| To mount again, 

RE-MOUNT , ov i. To mount again ; to reascend. 

RE-MOV-A-BIUETY, n. The capacity of being remova- 
ble fom an office or station ; capacity of being displaced. 

RE-MOVOA-BLE, a. 1. That may be reinoved troin an office 
or station, 2 That may be removed trom one place to 
another. 

RE-MOV-AL, «. 1. The act of moving from one place to 
aonvther for residence. 2. The act of displacing from an 
oiice or post. 3. The act of curing or putting away. 4, 
The state of being removed ; change of place. 5. The 
act of gutting an end to 

RE MOVES rot. [L. remoreo : Sp. remorer.] 1. To cause 
to change place ; to put from its place in any manner. Q 
Tu displace from an office. 3. To take or put away io 
any manner; to cause to Jeave a person or thing ; to han- 
ish or destroy. 4. To carry from one court to another 
5. To take from the present state of being. 

RE-MOVE’, c.2. 1. To change place in any manner. 2. To 
go from one place to another. 3. To change the place of 
residence. 

RE-MOVE!, n. 1. Change of pince. Chapman. 2. Tranala- 
tion of one to the place of another. J. State of being re- 
moved. 4. Act of moving a man in chess or other game, 
5. Departure ; a going away. 6, The act of changing 
place; removal. 7. A step in any scale of gradation. 8. 
Any indefinite distance. 9. The act of putting a horse's 
shues on different feet. 10. A dish to be changed while 
the rest of the course reiwains, 11. Susceptibility of being 
removed ~ [ohs.] 

RFE-MOV'ED, (re-moovd!) pp. 1. Changed in place ; carried 
toa distance ; displaced from office ; placed far off. 2. «. 
Remote , septrate from others. 

RE-MOV/ED-NESS, a. State of being removed ; remote- 
ness, Shal, 

RE-MOV ER, 2. One that removes. Bacon. 

RE-MOVING, ppr. Changing plice, carrying or going 
from one place to anether ; displicing ; banishing. 

RELMOGLENT, a, Ue renugiens.) Rebellowing. More. 

RE-MU-NER-A-BIL 
warded. 

RE-MOG'NER-A-BLE, a. That may be rewarded; fit or 
proper to be recompensed. 

RE.MUNER-ATE, cv. t. [L. remuncro.] To reward; to 
recompense ; to requite 5 tea sued sesce: to pay an equiv. 
alent to for any service, loss, expense or other ancrifice 

RE-MO'N BR-A-TED, pp. Rewrurded , compensated, 

RE-MOINER-A-TING, ppr. Rewarding ; recompensing 

RE-MU-NER-A‘TION, it. 1. Reward , recompense ; the act 
of miying an equivatent for servicer, loss or sucrifieer. Q 
The equivalent given for services, loss or suffermes. 

RE-MO‘NER-A-TIVE, a. Exercised in rewarding ; that 
bestows rewards, Boyle, 

RE-MC'NER-A-TO-RY, a. Affording recompense ; reward- 
ing. Johuson. 

RE-MUR MUR, o. ¢. [L. remermuro.] saya eR 
murioure; to return in murmurs ; to repea ’ 


sounds. 


I-TY, n. The cupacity of being re- 
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RE-MUR'MUR, »v. i. To murmur back ; t return or echo || RE-NEW’‘AL., a. 1. The act of renewing , the act of form 


in low, rumbling sounds. /)ryden. 

QE MURMURED, pp. Uttered back In marmurs. 

RE-MURIMUR-LNG, pyr. Uttering back in low sounds. 

RE'NAL, a. [L. reauks.) Pertaining to whe kidneys or 
reins. 

RENARD, a. [Fr.; G. reineke.] A fox ; a name used in fa- 
bles, but not in commen discourse. Dryden. 

RE-NASCEN-CY, x. ‘Tbe state of springing or being pro- 
duced again. Brown. 

RE-NAS'CENT, a. [L. renascens } Springing or rising into 
being again ; reproduced. 

RE-NASUL-BLE, a. ‘Ihat may be reproduced ; that may 
apring in into being. 

RE-NAV I-GATE, v. t. To navigate again. 

RE-NAV!‘I-GA-TED, pp. Navigated again ; sailed over 
anew. 

RE-NAV!I-GA-TING, pyr. Navigating again. 

REN-COUNTER, nw. (E's. reacuntre.} 1. Literally, a meet- 
ing of two bodies. 2. A meeting in opposition or contest. 
3. A casual combat; a sudden contest ur fight without 
premeditation. 4. A casual action ; an engagement be- 
tween armies or tleets. 5S. Any combat, action or en- 

agement. 

REN-COUN'TER, v.t. 1. To meet unexpectedly without 
enmity or hostility. 2. To attack hand tw hand. 

REN-COUN TER, o.4. 1. Tu meet an enemy unexpected- 
ly. 2. To clash; tocome in collision. 3. To skirmish 
with another. 4. To fight hand to hand. 

REND, v.f.; pret. and pp. rent. [Kax. rendan, hrendan.} 1. 
To separate any substance into parts with foree or sodden 
violence; to tear asunder; to split. 2. ‘To separate or 

rt with violence.—7v rend the heart, in Scripture, to 

ve bitter sorrow for sin. Jovel ii.i—Rend differs some- 
what from lacerute. We never say, to lucerate 4 rock or 
a kingdom, when we mean to express splitting or divi- 
sion. Lacerate is properly applicable to the tearing off of 
sinall pieces of a thing, as, w lacerate the body with a 
whip or scourge; or tu the teuring of the flesh or other 
thing without entire sepamtion. 

REND‘ER, a. Une that tears by violence. 

REN DEK, 0. =. [Pr rendre ; lt. rendere ; Sp. rendir; Port. 
render.) 1. .ureturn; to pay buck. 2. To inflict, asa 
retribution. 3 To give on demand; to give ; to assign. 
4. To make or cause to be, by some intluence upun a 
thing, or by sume change. 5. To translate, as from one 
language into another. 6. To surrender, w yield or give 
up the command or possexsion of. 7. To afford ; to give 
for use or benciit. 8. ‘lo represent; to exlubit; [vbs.J— 
To render back, to return ; to restore. 

RENDER, c. i. To show ; to give an aceount. Skak. 
ENDER, n. 1. A surrender; a giving up. 2. A return; 
a payment of rent. 3. An account given. 

REN'DER-A-BLE, a. That may be rendered. Sherrood. 

BEN'DERED, pp. Returned, paid back ; given; assigned ; 
made ; translated ; surrendered ; affurded. 

REN'DER-ER, Rn. Restorer ; distributer. Chapmen. 

REN'DER.-ING, ppr. dell giving back ; assigning ; 
making ; translating ; surrendering ; affording. 

REN'DER-ING, n. Version ; translation. Luiwth. 

* REN'DEZ-VOUS, (ren de-vooz) on. (Fr. rendez rows 
render yourselves, repair toa place.} 1. A place appointed 
for the assembhing of troops, or the place where thcy as- 
semble; or the port or place where ships are ordered to 
join company. 2. A place of meeting, or a sign that 
draws men together. 3. An assembly; a meeting. 

Rarely used. 

* REN DEZ-VOU8, (ren‘de-vooz) v.i. To assemble at a 

rticular place, as troops. Hvok. 

e ENIDEZ-VOUS, (ren de-vooz) 2. t. To agemble or 
bring together at a certain place. Fchard. 

® REN'DEZ-VOUS-ING, ppr. Assembling at a particular 


lace. 

REN DI-BLE, a. 1. That may be yielded or surrendered. 
2. That may be translated. ee used. | 

REN-DY TION, x. [from reader.] 1. The act of yielding 

msseasion ; surrender. Fairfaz. 2. Translation. South, 

REN'E-GADE, ) xn. ([Sp., Port. renegado; Fr. rencgat.} 1. 

REN-E-GA'DO, An apostate from the faith. 2. One 
who deserts to an enemy ; a dezerter. 3. A vagabond. 

TRE-NEGE’, 0. ¢. [L. renezu.] To deny; to disown. 
RE-NEGE,¢. 1. To deny. Shak. 

E-NERVE', (re-nerv') ».t. [re and rerve.} To nerve 
again; to give new vigor to. J. Barlow. 

RE-NERV'‘ED, (re-nervd') pp. Nerved anew. 

RE-NEKV ING, ppr. Giving new vigor to. 

RE-NEW’, v.¢. [L.renuvo; or re and new.) 1. To reno- 
vate ; to restore to a former state, or to a good state, after 
@ecay or depravation ; to rebuild, to repair. 2. To re- 
establish ; to confirm. 3. To make again. 4. To repeat. 
5. To revive. 6. To begin again. 7. ‘To make new ; to 
make fresh or vigorous.—t’. In theology, tn make new ; to 
renovate ; to transform. 

RE-NEW’A-BLE, a. That may be renewed. Swift. 


© ce Bynopeis. 
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ing anew. 2 Renovation; regenerition. 3. Revival 
restoration to a former or to a goud slate, 

RE-NEW ED, (re-newd’) pp. Made new again ; repaired, 
re-established ; repeated ; revived ; renovated, 

RE-NEW/ED-LY, ude. Anew ; again. Cnurd Stutea. 

KE-NEW'ED-NESS, n. State of being renewed. //ummond 

RE-NEW'ER, « One who renews. S&erwoud. 

RE-NEWANG, ppr. }. Making new again ; repairing ; re 
establishing ; repeating; reviving; renovating. 2 «4. 
Tending or adapted to renovate. 

RE-NEW!ING, n. The act of making new ; renewal. 

REN‘I-FORM, a. (L. rears, and surm.| Having tbe form og 
shape of the kidneys. Kirwan. 

*RENI-TENCE, |x. [L. renitens.] 1. The resistance of 

*RENI-TEN-CY, (9 a body to pressure; the ecflort of 
matter to resume the place or form from which it bas bres 
driven by the impulse of other matter; the effect of elas- 
ticity. 2. Moral resistance ; reluctance. Dariwin. 

* RENA-TENT, a. Kesisting pressure or the effect of it; 
acting against impulwe by elastic force. Ray. 

RENNET, #. [(G. rinnen.) The conereted mitk found ip 
the stomach of a sacking quadruped, particularly of the 
ealf. 7 by alwo written runnet. 

RENNET, ‘ 

KEN NET-ING, § ®° A kind of apple. Mortrmer. 

KE-NOUNCE,, (re-nouns’) v. ¢. (Fr. renoncer: L. rewuncio.} 
1. To disown ; to disclaim ; to reject, as a title os claim ; 
to refuse to own or acknowledge as belonging to. 2. ‘To 
deny ; to cast off; to reject; to disclaim. J. ‘Lo cast of 
OF reject, as a conDeEction OF pussession ; to forsake. 

RE-NOUNCES, (re-noun) v.i. J. To declare a renuncia- 
tion ; (0b2.)—2. In cards, not to follow evait, when Ube 
persun bas a card of the same sort. 

RE-NOUNCE’, (re-nouns!) x. The declining to follow suit, 
when it can be done. 

RE-NOUN'CED, (re-pownst) pp. Disowned ; denied ; re- 
jected ; disclaimed. 

RE-NOUNCE MENT, (re-ncons'ment) #. The act of dis- 
claiming or rejeeting ; renunciaton. Shak. 

RE-NOUNCER, ws. (me who disowans or disclaims. 

RE-NOUN DOING, ppr. Disuwning ; disclauning ; rejecting. 

RE-NOUNCING, n. The act of disowning, dischauming 
deny ing or rejecting. 

RENO-VATE, c. t. [L. renore.] To renew ; to restore to 
the first state, or to @ good slate, after decay, destruchun 
or depravation. 

REN/O-VA-TED, pp. Renewed; made new, fresh or vig- 
orous. 

REN O-VA-TING, ppr. Renewing. 

REN-O-VA‘TION, n. [Fr.3 L. ree) 1. The act of 
renewing ; a making new after decay, destruction or de 
pravation; renewal. 2. A state of being revewed. Mutun 

RE-NOWN(, nn. (Fr. renummec.} Fame, celebrity , exalted - 
reputation derived from the extensive prawe of great 
achievements or accomplishments. 

RE-NOWN,, ov. ¢t. To make tamous. [7.. «.) Dryden. 

RE-NOWN/ED, (re-nownd «a. Famous; celebrated foe 
great and hervic achievements, for distinguished qualivies, 
or for grandeur; eminent. Driden. 

RE-NOWN‘ED-LY, adr. With fame or celebrity. 

RE-NOWN‘LESS, a. With renown ; inglorious. 

RENT, pp. of rend. Torn asunder; split or burst by vio- 
lence ; torn. 

RENT, n. 1. A fissure; a break or breach made by force. 
2. A schism ; a separation. 

RENT, ov. t. Totcar. See Rexp. 

{ RENT, c.i. To rant. Hudibras. 

RENT, n. [Fr. rente; Sp. renta; D., Dan., G. rente.] A 
sum of money, or a certain amount of other valuable 
thing, issuing yearly from lands ur tenements; a coupen- 
sation or return, in the nature of an acknowledgment, for 
the possession of a corporeal inheritance. 

RENT, v. t. 1. ‘To lease ; to grant the pussersion and en- 
joyment of lands or tenements for a consideration in the 
nature of rent. 2. To take and hold by lease the posses- 
sion of land or a tenement, for a consideration in the na- 
ture of rent. 

RENT, r.i. To be leased, or let for rent. 

RENTI/A-BLE, a. That may be rented. 

t RENT-AGE, n. Rent. 

RENT: AL, 2. A schedule or account of rents. 

RENT‘ED, pp. Leased on rent. 

RENT‘ER, x. One who leases an estate; more generally, 
the lessee or tenant who takes an estate or tenement op 
rent. 

RENT'ER, vc. t. [Fr. rentrarre.] 1. To fine-draw : to sew 
together the edges of two pieces of cloth without doubling 
them, so that the geum is searcely visible.—2. In tupestry 
to work new warp into a piece of damaged tapestry, and 
on this to restore the original pattern or design. 3. To 
sew up artfully, as a rent. 

RENT'ERED, pp. Fine-drawn ; sewed artfally together. 

RENT'ER-ER, n. A fine-drawer. 
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es per. Fine-drawing ; sewing artfuily to- 

er. 

RENTING . Leasing on rent ; taking on rent. 
RENTROLL. . [rent and roli.] A rental; a list or ac- 
couul of rents or income. 

*RE-NUN-CI-A‘TION, a. (L. rernunciativ.) The act of re- 
houncing ; a disowning ; rejection. Saylor. 

{ REN-VERSE/, (ren-ver#) v.t. [Fr. rencerser.] To re- 
verse. 

REN-VERSE’, a. In keraiiry, inverted ; set with the head 
downward or contrary to the natural posture. 
REN-VERSE’MENT, x. ‘The act of reversing. 
L-OB-TAIN!, v. t [re and vdtain.] To obtain again. 

ReE-UB-TAIN'A-BLE, a. That may be obtained again. 

KE-OB-TAUN‘ED, (re-ob-taind’) pp. Obtained again. 

RE-OB-TALNUNG, ppr. Obtaining again. 

KE-OP-POSE’, v. t. To oppose again. 

RE OK-DAIN!, ov. t. [re and orduin; Fr. reordunner.] To 
ordain again, as when the first ordination is defective. 

RE-OR-DAIN‘ED, (re-or-daind:) py. Ordained again. 

RE-OR-DALN'ING, ppr Ordaining again. 

RE-OR-DI-NA‘TION, a. A second ordination. 

RE-OR-GAN-L-ZA'TION, a. The act of organizing anew. 

RE-ORGAN-IZE, c.t. [re and organize.] To organize 
anew; to reduce again to a regular body, or to a sys- 
tem. 

RE-OR'GAN-TZ.ED, pp. Organized anew. 

RE-OR'GAN-IZ-ING, pr. Organizing anew. 

RE-PAC I-FIED, pp. Pacified or appeased again. 

RE-PAC'L-FY, 0. t. [re and pacify.) To pacify again. 

RE-PAC'L-FY-ING, ppr. Pacifying again. 

RE-PACK’, v. ¢. [re and puck.) ‘lu pack a second time; as, 
to repack beef or pork. 

RE-PACK’'ED, gs eel yp. Packed again. 

RE-PACK‘ER, n. One that repacks. 

RE-PACK'ING, ppr. Packing anew. 

RE-PAID‘, pp. of repay. Paid back. 

RE-PAIR’, vo. t. [Fr. reparer: L. reparo.} 1. To restore 
to a sound or good state after decay, injury, dilapi- 
dation or ial destruction. 2. To rebuild a part de- 
cayed or destroyed ; to fillap. 3. ‘T'o make amends, as 
for an injury, by an equivalent ; to indemnify for. 

RE-PAIR!, vn. Restoration to a sound or good state after 
decay, waste, injury or partial destruction; supply of 
loss ; reparation. 

RE-PAIR:, v. i. [Fr. repairer., To go to; to betake one’s 
self; to resort. Pope. 

RE-PAIR!, x. The act of betaking one’s self to any place ; 
a resorting ; abode. Dryden. 

RE-P AI R!A-BLE, a. That may be repaired; reparable. 

RE-PALIR/‘ED, (re-paird') pp. Restored to a good or sound 
state ; rebuilt; made good. 

RE-PAER:- ER, a. One who repnirs or makes amends. 

RE-PAIR/ING, ppr. Restoring toa sound state ; rebuilding ; 
makiog amends for loss or injury. 

RE-PAND*, a. (L. repandux.] In botany, a repand leaf ia 
one, the rim of which is terminated by angles having 
sinuses between them, inscribed in the segmentof a circle. 

RE-PANDIOUS, a. Bent upwards ; convexedly crooked. 

REP A-RA-BLE, a. (Fr.; L. reparatilix.|] 1. ‘That may be 
repaired or restored to a sound or good state, 2. That 
may be retrieved or made good. 3. ‘That may be supplied 
by an equivalent. 

REP A-RA-BLY, adv. In a manner admitting of restora- 
tion to a good state, or of amends, supply or indemuiti- 
cation. 

REP-A-RA’TION, an. 1. The act of repairing ; restoration 
to soundness or a good state. 2. Supply of what is wast- 
ed. 3. Amends; indemnification for lugs or dainage. 4. 
Amends ; satisfaction for injurv. 

RE.PAR’A-TIVE, a. That repairs ; restoring to a sound or 
sear state ; that amends defect of makes good. 

R PAR A-TI VE, xn. That which restores to a good state ; 
that which makes amends. Wotton. 
REP-AR-TEE, x. [Fr. repartic.] A smart, ready and witty 

reply. Prior. 

wEP-AR-TED, v.t. To make smart and witty replies. 

KE-PXSS!, v. t. [Fr. repasser; re and pass.) ‘To pass again; 
to or travel back. Pope. 

RE-PASS!, vo. i. To pasa or go hack ; to move back. 

RE-P ASS! iD (re-past’) pp. Passed or traveled back. 

RE-PASS/ING, »pr. Passing back. 

RE-PAST!, n- fer repas, froin repaitre: L. re and pasco, 
w feed.) 1. 6 act of taking food ; or the food taken ; a 
meal. Food ; victuals. 

RE-PAST!, nv. t. To feed ; to /east. 

t RE-PAST’URE, 2. Food ; entertainment. Shak. 

tRE-PAT’RI-ATE, or t RE-PA'TRI-ATE, v.¢. [Fr. re- 
patriey ;; ve, and L. patria.) To restore to one’s own home 
or country. Cotgrave. 

RE-PAY', v. &. (Fr. repayer; re and pay.] 1. To pay back ; 


to refund. 2. To make return or requital, in @ goud or 
had sense. 3. To recompense, us fora loss. 4. To com- 
pensate. 
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RE-PAY'A-BLE, a. That is to be repaid or refanued. 

RE-PAY'ING, ppr. Paying back ; compensating ; requiting 

RE-PAY'MENT, n. 1. The act of paying back ; reimburse 
ment. 2, The money or other thing repaid. 

RE-PEAL’, vo. t. (Fr. rappelar ; L. appellv.) 1. To recall. 
2. To recall, as a deed, will, law or statute; to revoke, 
to abrogiute by an authoritative act, or by the same power 
that made or enacted. 

RE-PEAL’, x. Recall trom exile; [ods.] 2 Revocation; 
abrogation. 

RE-PLAL-A-BIL/I-TY, n. The quality of being repealable 

RE-PEAL‘A-BLE, a. Cupable of being repealed ; revocable 
by the same power that enacted. 

RE-PEAL‘ED, (re-peeld ) pp. Revoked ; abrogated. 

RE-PEAL/EK, a. One that repeals. 

RE-PEALIING, - Revoking ; abrogating. 

RE-PEAT", v. t. Ver. repeter ; It. ripetere ; Sp. repelir ; L 
repeto.) 1. To do, make, attempt or utter again; to 
irate. 2. Totry again. 3. To recite; to rehearse. 

RE-PEAT’, a. 1. In newvic, a mark directing a part to be 
repeated in performance. 2. Repetition. 

RE- nee pp Done, attempted ur spoken again ; re- 
cited. 

RE-PEAT'ED-LY, adv. More than once ; again and again, 
indefinitely. 

RE-PEAT- ER, x. 1. One that repeats ; one that recites or 
rehearses. 2. A watch that strikes the bours at will, by 
the cotnpression of a spring. 

RE-PEAT ING, ppr. Doing or uttering again. 

{ REP-E-DA'TION, n. [Low L. repedo.) A stepping or 

oing back. More. 
RE-PEL!, v. t. [L. repello.] 1. To drive back ; to force to 
return ; to check advance. 2. To resist ; to oppose. 
RE-PEL/, vet. 1. To act with force in opposition to force 
a econ In medicinc, to check an atlux to a part of 
the body. 
RE-PEL’LED, eres) Pp. Driven back ; resisted. 
RE-PELILEN-CY, vn. 1. The principle of repulsion; the 
quality of a substance whicn expands or separates parti- 
cles and enlarges the voluine. 2. ‘he quality that repels 
drives back or resists approach. J. Repulsive quality. e 
RE-PEL'LENT, a. Driving back ; able or tending to repel 
RE-PEL: LENT, 2. In medecine, a medicine which drives 
back morbid humors into the mass of the blood, fruna 
which they were unduly secreted ; a discutient. 
RE-PEL'LER, 2. He or that which repels. 
RE-PEL'LING, ppr. Driving back ; resisting approach. 
RFE/PENT, a. {L. repu.] Creeping ; as, a repent root. 
RE-PENTY, vii. (Fr. repentir; It. pentire, pentirsi; Sp. 
arrepenurse.] 1. To feel pain, sorrow or regret for some- 
thing done or spoken. 2. Tu express sorrow for some- 
thing past. 3. To change the mind in consequence of 
the Inconvenience or injury done by past conduct.— 
Applied to the Supreme Being, to change the course of 
providential dealings. Gea. v1.—5. In theology, to sorrow 
or be pained for sin, as a violation of God's holy law, a 
dishonor to his character and government, and the foulest 
ingratitude to a Being of infinite benevolence. 
RE-PENTY, co. ¢t. 1. To remember with surrow. 2. With 
the reciprocal pronoun ; | Fr. se repentir ;} Jer. viii. ; [obs] 
RE-PENTYANCE, a. [Fr.] 1. Sorrow for any thing done 
or said ; the pain or grief which a person experiences ip 
consequence of the myjury or inconvenience produced by 
his own conduct.—2. In theolory, real penitence ; sorrow 
or deep contrition for sin, a8 an offense and dishonor to 
God, a viotation of his holy Jaw, and the basest ingrati- 
tude towards a Being of infinite benevolence. 
RE-VENT‘ANT, a. ae 1. Sorrowful for past conduct or 
words, 2. Sorrowful for sin. 3. Expressing or showing 
sorrow for sin. ) 

RE-VENT/ANT, a. 1. One who repents; @ penitent. 2 
One that expresses sorrow for sin. Lightfoot. 

RE-PENT‘ER, n. One that repents. 

RE-PENT ING, ppr. Grieving for what is past; feeling 
pain or contrition for sin. 

RE-PENT ING, n. Act of repenting. Fos. xi. 

RE-PENTUNG-LY, ade. With repentance. 

RE-PEO'PLE, o.t. [re and people; Fr. repeupler.] To 
ople anew ; to furnish again with 4 stock of people. 
RE-PEOPLED, pp. Stocked anew with inhabitants. 

RE-PiO' PLING, ppr. Furnishing again with a stock of 

inhabitants. 

RE-PEO'PLING, x. The act of furnishing again with in- 

habitanta, Hale. 
RE-PER-€USS, v, t. [L. repercutio.] To beat back. 
RE-PER-CUSSION, 2. [L. repercussiv.] 1. The act of 
driving back ; reverberation.—2. la music, frequent repe 
tition of the same sound. 
RE-PER-€USS IVE, a. 1. Driving back ; having the power 
of sending back; causing to reverberate. 2. Repellent, 
obs.) 3. Driven back ; reverberated. 
E-PER-CUSSIVE, n. A repellent. Bacon. 
t RE-PER-TY/TIOUB, a. [from L. repertus. 
gained by finding. Dict. 
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REPER-TO-RY, x. [Fr. repertore; L.repertorium.} 1. 
A place in which things are disposed in an orderly man- 
mer, eo that they can be casily found, as the index of a 
book, a common-place book, &c. 2. A treasury ; a mag- 
azine. 

REP-E-TEND/, a. [L. repetendus.1 The parts of decimals 
contin repeated. 

REP-E-T! TION, n. (L. repetiio.] 1. The act of doing or 
uttering @ second time ; eration of the same act, or of 
the sane words or sounds. 2. The act of reciting or re- 
bearsing ; the act of reading over. 3. Recital. 4. Recital 
fron memory.—5. lu uusic, the art of repeating, singing 
or playing the same part a second time.—v. In rhetoric, 
reiteration, o: & repeating the same word, or the same 
sense in different words, for the purpose of making a 
deeper impression op the audience. 

REP-E-TWTION-AL, «. Containing repetition. [Little 

REP-E-TITION-A-RY used. | 

REP-E-T1 TIOUS, a. Having repetitions. [Little used. ] 

RE-PINE/, v.i. [re and poncef 1. ‘I'v fret one’s self; wo be 
discontented ; to feel inward discontent wich preys op 
the spires. &. To complain discuntentedly ; to murmur. 
3. To envy. 

RE-PIN‘ER, 2. One that repines or murmurs. 

RE-PINING, ppr. 1. Fretting one’s self; feeling discon- 
tent that preys on the spiriis; complaining ; murmuring. 
2. a. Dispvsed to murmur or complain. 

RE-PIN‘ING, n. The act of fretting or feeling discontent or 
of munnuring. Burnet. 

RE-PINING-LY, ado. With murmuring or complaint. Hall. 

RE-PLACE/, v. t. (Fr. reptacer 5 re and place.} 1. To put 

ain in the former place. 2. ‘lo putin a new place. J. 
o repay; torefund. 4. To put a& competent substitute 
in the place of another diaplaced or of something lost. 

RE-PLA-CED, (re-plast) pp. Put again in a former place, 
supplied by a substitute. 

REPLACE MENT, a. ‘The act of replacing. 

KRE-PLA'CING, ppr. Putting agin in a former place ; sup- 
plying the place of with a substitute. 

RE-PLALT, 0. t. (re aud plat.y To plait or fold again; to 
Gold one part over another again oud again. Jryden. 

RE-PLAIT ED, pp. Folded again or often, 

RE-PLALT ING, ppr. Folding again or often. 

RE-PLANT!, cot. [Frorepiaeter.j ‘Vo plant agrin. 

RE-PLANT“A-BLE, @. That may be planted again. 

RE-PLAN-TA-TION, nn. The act of planting again. 

RE-PLANTIED, pp. Planted anew. 

RE-PLANT'ING, ppr. Planting again. 

RE-PLEAD, ov. t. [re and plead.| To plead again. 

RE-PLEADMER, a». In law, a seeond pleading or course of 
Headings; or the power of pleading again. 

RE-CLEN ISH, o. t. (Norm. replener.] 1. ‘To fill; to stock 
with numbers or abundance. 2. ‘Iu finish ; Ww complete ; 

O08. 

RE-PLEN'SH, vo. i. To recover former fullness. Bacon. 

RE-PLENISHED, pp. Pilied ; abundantly supplied. 

ee lara ppr. Filling; supplying with abua 

ance. 

RE-PLETE’, a. [L. repletus.] Completely filled ; full. 

RE-PLE/TION, a. [Fr.; L. repletio.) J. The state of being 
completely filled ; or superabundant fullness.—2. In medi 
etne, fullness of blood ; plethora. 

RE-PLETIVE, a, Filling ; replenishing. Cotgrave. 

tRE PLECPIVE-LY, adr. So as to be tilled. 

RE-PLEV'I-A-BLE, a. In la, that may be replevied. 

RE-PLEV'IED, pp. Taken by a writ of replevin. 

RE-PLEV'IN, a. 1. An action or reimedy granted on a 
distresx, by which a perso. whose cattle or goods are dis- 
tramed, has them returned to hig own possesion upon 
Siving security to try the right of (iking in a suit at law, 
and if that should be determined against him, to return 
the extlle or goods into the possession of the distrainor. 
2. The writ by which a distress ia replevied. 

RE-PLEV'I-SA-BLE, a. ‘That may be replevied. 

RE-PLEV'Y, ». t. [reand pledge ; Law L. replegiare., 1. 
To take back, by a writ for that purpose, cattle or goods 
that have been distrained, upon giving security to try the 
rieht of distraining in a suit at law, and if that should be 
determined againat the plaintiff, to return the cattle or 
goods into the hands of the distrainar. 2. To bail. 

RE-PLEV ¥-ING, ppr Retaking 4 distress. 

REP-LI-CATION, xn. (L. replicatio.] 1. An anawer; a 
reply. Particularly, 2. In taw pleadings, the reply of 
the plaintiff to the defendant’s plea. 3. Meturn or reper- 
cussion of sound ; (ods. 

RE-PLORR, xn. One whe answers; he that spenks or writes 
inv return to something spoken or written. 

RE-PLY’, 0.8. [Fro reploquer: L. replica: Vt. replicare: Sp. 
rephicar.) 1. To answer; to make a return in words or 
writing to something said or written by another.—2. In 
lar, to answer a defendant's plea. 

REPL, o.t. To return for an anewer. 

RE-PLG!, a. (Fr. reniane Ut. replica.) 2. An anrwer; 

that which is said or writ.en in answer to what is said or 
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written by another. 2. A book og pamphiet written in 
answer to another. 

RE-PLY ANG, ppr. Answering either in words or writing 

RE-POL‘USH, ¢.t. [Fr. repule 5 re and poish.] Tu polish 
again. JJunne. 

RE-POL ISHED, pp. Polished again. 

RE-POL ISH-ING, ppr. Polishing anew. 

RE-PORT!, 0. t. [Ir. rappurter ; L. reporto.} 1. To beas 
or bring back an answer, or to relate what has been dis- 
covered by a person sent to examine, explore or investi 
gute. 2. To give an account of; to relate, to tell. 3. To 
tell or selute from one to auether ; to circulate publicly, as 
astory. 4. ‘To give an official acoouut of stutement. 5 
To give an account oF statement of cases and decisiuns in 
a court of law or chancery. 6. Tg return, as sound ; to 
give buck.— 70 be repurted, or tu be reported qf, uy be well 
or Ul spoken of. 

REPORT’, v. i. To make a statement of facts. 

RE-PORT’, n. 1. An account returned ; a statement or re- 
lation of facts given in reply to inquiry, ur by a person 
authorized te examine and make return w his employer. 
2. Rumor ; common fame ; story circulated. 3. Kepute ; 
public character. 4. Account; story; relation. 5. 
Sound; noise. 6. Ap account or statement of a judicial 
Opinion or decision, or of a case argued and determined 
in a court of law, chancery, &c. 7. An official statement 
of facts, verbal or written , particularly, @ statement in 
writing of proceedings and facts exhibited by an otlcer to 
his superiors. 

RE-VORT ED, pp. Told, related or stated in anawer to in- 
guiry or direction ; circulated in popular rumon ; reputed 
stated ofhcially. 

RE-PORT-ER, na. 1. One that gives an account, verbal oF 
written, official er anutlicial. 2. An officer or person who 
Inakes statements of law proceedings and decauuns, or 
of legislative debates. 

RE-PORT ING, ppr. Giving account, relating ; presenting 
statements of tacts or of adjudged cases in law. 

RE-PORT ING-LY, adv. By report or common fame, 

RE-POs'AL, a. The act of repueing or resting. Sagk. 

fKRE-POX ANCE, ». Rehianee. J. tall. 

RE-POst, ce. t. (Fr. reposer; Wt. mpoaare: Sp. reposar.} 
lL. Te Iny at rest. 2. To lay; to rest, as the wind, ip 
confidence or trust. 3. To lay up, to deposit; tu haige. 
4. ‘To place in contidence. 

RE-POSE’, v4. 1. ‘Tu lie at rest; to sleep. 2. To rest in 
contidence. 3. To lie ; to rest. 

RE-POSL/, x. tak repos.) 1. A lying at rest. 2. Sleep; 
rest; quiet. 4. Rest of mind ; tranquillity ; freedom from 
uneasiness. 4. Cause of rest.—o. In porrry, a rest; a 
pause.—6. In puisting, harmony of colors, as whep 
nothing glaring appears. Gilpin, 

ee Oe ees (re-pozd’) pp. Laid at rest; placed in confi- 

ence. 

RE-POS‘ED-NESS&, 2. State of being at rest. 

RE-PGOS'ING, ppr. Laying at rest; placing in confidence : 


lying at rest; eps: 

E-POS ITT, ¢c.¢. [L. repostus.) To lay ap; to lodge, as 
for satety or preservation. Jerham. 

RE-POS'IT-ED, pp. Laid up; depusited for safety or pres- 
ervation, 

RE-POS'1T-ING, ppr. Laying up or lodging for safety oF 
preservation. 

RE-PO-SF TION, xn. The act of replncing. Wiseman. 

RE-POS'I-TO-RY, x [L. repositurium.| A place where 
things are or muy be deposited for safety or preservation. 

RE-POS-SESS’, v. t. [re and possess.) To possess again.— 
To repossess one’s self, to obtain possession again. 

RE-POS-SESS'ED, (re-pos-sest) pp Possessed ngain. 

RE-POSSESS'ING, ppr. Possessing again ; obtaining pos 
ReSSioON again. 

RE-POS-SES'SION, 2 The act of possessing again; tho 
state of possessing again. . 

RE-POUR!, v. ¢. [re and powr.] To pour again. 

REP-RE-HEND, 0. t. (L. reprekendo; Fr. reprendre.} 1. 
To chide ; to reprove. 2. To blame; to censure. 3. To 
detect of fallacy ; [obs.] 4. To accuse ; to charge with o 
fault. Bacon 

REP-RE-HENIVED, pp. Reproved ; blamed. 

REP-RE-HEND ER, ». One that reprebends; one that 
blames or reproves. Heoker. 

REP-RE_-HENDING, ppr. Reproving ; blaming. 

REP-RE-HENSI-BLE, a. [Fr.; L. repreAensus.} Phamable ; 
culpable ; censurble ; deserving reproof, 

REP-RE-HENSI1-BLE-NESS, 2. Blamableness ; culpahle- 
nesa. 

REP-RE-HEN'SI-BLY, adv. Culpably ; in a manner to de- 
serve censure or reproof, 

REP-RE-HEN'SION, a. [Fr.; L. reprehensio.} Reproof; 
censure , open blame. 

REP-RE-HENSIVE, @. Containing reproof. Seuth. 

REP-RE-HENSO-RY, a. Containing repoof, Bosacell. 

REP-RE-SENT!, e¢. t. [Fr. representer : L. represemto.} 2 
To show or exhibit by resemblance. 2. To deecrnbe ; te 
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exhibit to the mind in words. 3. Tu exhibit; to show by 
action. 4. To personate ; to act the character or to fill the 
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RE-PRYZ/Es, n. plu. In lair, yearly deductions out of a 
manor, as rent-charge, rent-seck, Lc. Jones. 


place of another ina play. 5. To supply the place of ; to RE-PROACH,, vo. t. (Fr. reprocier. it. rinyprocciare.} 1. To 
y ply l 


‘lo show by argu- 
7. To stand in 


act as a substitute fur another. 6. 
ments, reasoning or statement of facts. 
the place of, in the right of inheritance. 
REP-RE-SENTYANCE, a. Representation ; likeness. 

*REP-RE-SENTIANT, x. A representative. Wotton. 

REP-RE-SENT-A'TION, a. 1. The act of representing, 
describing or showing. 2. That which exhibits by re- 
semblance ; image, likeness, picture or statue. 3. Any 
exhibition of the furm or operations of a Uning by some- 
thing resembling w. 4. Exhibition, as of a play on the 
stage. 5. Exbibition of a character in theatrical per- 
furmance. 6. Verbal description ; statemeut of arguments 
or facts. 7. The business of acting as a substitute for 

nother. 8. Representatives, as a collective budy. 9. 
ublic exhibition, 10. The standing in the place of ano- 
ther, as an heir, ur in the right of taking by inheritance. 

REP-RE-MENTYA-TIVE, a. (Fr. representatif.) 1. Exhib- 
sung a similitude. 2. bearing the character or power uf 
another, 

BEP-RE-SENT!'A-TIVE, 2. 1. One that exhibits the like- 
ness of another.—2. In legisiutave or other business, an 
agent, deputy or substitute who supplies the place of 
another or others, being invested with his or their author- 
ity.—3. In /aw, one that stands in the place of another 
as heir, or in the right of succeeding tu an estate of in- 
beritance, or to @ crown. 4. That by which any thing 
# exhibited of shown. 

KEV -KE-SENT‘A-TIVE-LY, ado. J. In the character of 
another; by a representative. 2 By eubstitation; by 
delegation of power. 

RUP-RE-SENTIA-TIVE-NESRS, n. The state or quality of 
being representative. Spectutor. 

REP-RE-SENT'ED, pp. Shown; exhibited; personated ; 
descrided ; tated ; paving substitutes. 

REP. RE-SENT'ER, ». 1. One who shows, exhibits or de- 
scribes. 2. A representative ; one that acts by deputation ; 
(little used. ]} 


REP-RE-SENT'ING, ppr. Showing; exhibiting; de- 
ascribing ; acting in another’s character. 
REP-RE-SENT’MENT, a. Representation; image; an 


idea proposed as exhibiting the likeness of something. 

RE-PRESS, 0. t. [L. repressus.} 1. To crusir: to quell; to 
put down; to subdue; to suppress. 2. To check ; to 
restrain. 

tRE-PRESS., 2. The act of subduing. 

REPRISED, (re-prest') pp. Crushed ; subdued. 

RE PR ESS‘ER, x. One that crushes or sobddnes. 

RE-PR EXSY ENG, ppr. Crushing ; subduing ; checking. 

Ri'-PR ES’SION, x. 1. The act of subduing. 2. Check ; re- 
straint. 

REPRESSIVE, a. Having power to crush; tending to 
subdue or restrain. 

tRE PRIEVAL, x. Respit ; reprieve. Overbury. 

RE-PRIEVE,, v. t. (Fr. reprendre, Lifer 1. To respit af- 
ter sentence of death ; to suspend or delay the execution 
of for atime. 2. To grant a respit to; wo relicve fur & 
time from any suffering. 

QPE-PRIEVE’, ». 1. The temporary suspension of the exe- 
cution of sentence of death on a criminal. 2. Respit; 
interval of ease or relief. 

RE-PRI#V’ED, (re-preevd') pp. Respited ; allowed a longer 
time to live than the sentence of death permits. 

RE-PRIEV/ING, ppr. Reapiting; suspending the execu- 
tion of for a time. 

REP RI-MAND, vc. ¢. [Fr. reprimandcr.; 1. To reprove 
severely ; to reprehend ; to chide fora fault. 2 To re- 
prove yea’ and officially, in execution of a sentence. 

REP RL_MAN 7”. oe reproof for a fault; reprehen- 
sion, private or public. Spectator. 

REP RI-MAND-ED, pp. ecsly reproved. 

REPRI-MAND-ING, ppr. Reproving severely. 

RE-PRINT), v. t. [re and print.] I. To print again ; to print 
a second or any new edition. Pope. 2. To renew the im- 
pression of any thing. South. 7 

REPRINT, x. A second or a rew edition of a book. 

PE-PRINT’ED, pp. Printea inew ; impressed again. 

RE_PRINTVING, per. Peiot sy again; renewing an im- 


pression. 
HE-PRIS’AL, #. [Fr. represailies : It. ripresaglia ; Sp. 
represalia | 1. The seizure or taking of any thing from 


an enemy by way of retaliation or indemnification for 
something taken or detained by him. 2. That which is 
taken from an enemy to indemnify an owner for some- 
thing of bis which the enemy has seized. 3. Recaption. 
4. The act of retorting on an enemy by inflicting suffer- 
ing or death on a prisoner taken froin him, in retaliation 
at an act of inhumanity, Matte/. 

*RE-PRISES, nv. fae A taking hy way of retaliation. 

RE-PRIZE!, e. t. Y. To take again. Spenser. 2 To recom- 
pense ; Ww pay. Grunt. 
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‘RE-PROVE!, v. t. (Fr. reprowee: ¢ Le reprobo.) 


censure in terms of approbrinin or contempt. 2. To 
charge with a fault in severe language. 3. ‘To upbraid ; 
to suggest blame for any thing. 3. To treat with scorn of 
contempt. Luke vi. 

RE-PKSACH’, n. 1. Censure mingled with contempt or 
derision ; contumelivus or opprobrivus language towards 
any person; abusive refiections. 2. Shame; infamy ; 
disgrace. 3. Object of contempt, seorn or derision. 4. 
That which te the cause of shame or disgrace. Gen. xxx. 

KE-PROACH'A-BLE, a. 1. Deserving reproach. 2. Op- 
probrious ; scurrilous ; [vot proper.] Blyot. 

RE-PROACHED, (re-procht') pp. Censured in terms of 
contempt ; upbraided. 

RE-PROACH FUL, a. 1. Expressing censure witu con- 
tempt; scurrilous ; opprobrivus. 2. Shameful, bringing 
or casting reproach ; infamus ; base ; vile. 

RE-PROACHFUL-LY, auc. {. tn terms of reproach ; op 
probriously ; scurrituusly. 1 Jia. v. 2. shamefully ; div- 

racefully 5 contenipluously. 

REP RO-BATE, a. [L. reprotatus.] 1. Not enduring prodf 
or trial; not of standard purity or fineness; disallowed ; 
rejected. 2. Abandoned in sin; lost to Virtue or grace. 
3. Abandoned to error, or i apustasy. 

REP’RO-BATE, x. A person abandoned to sin ; one loat 
to virtue and religion. Raleigh. . 

REPRO-BATE, c. t. 1. ‘lo disapprove with detestation or 
marks of extreme dislike ; to disallow; to reject. It ex- 

e3 more than dasapproce or disallow. We disayprove 
of slight faults and impropricties ; we reprobate what is 
mean or criminal. 2. Ju a milder senae, to disallow. 3. 
To abandon to wickedness and eternal destruction. 4. To 
abandon to bis sentence, withuut hope of pardun. 

RERMRO-BA-TED, pp. Disapproved with abhorrence; re- 
jected ; abandoned to wickedness or to destruction. 

REP/RO-BATE-NESS x. The state of bemg reprobate. 

REP/RO-BA-TER, n. One that reprobates. 

REP/RO-BA-TING, ppr. Disapproving with extreme dis- 
like ; rejecting ; abandoning to wickedness or to destruc- 
tion. 

REP-RO-BA/TION, n. (Fr.; L. reprohatio.) 1. The act of 
disallowing with detestation, or of expressing extreme 
dislike. 2. The act of abandoning or state of being aban- 
doned to eternal destruction. 3. A condemnatory sen- 
tence ; rejection. 

REP-RO-BA'TION-ER, 2. One who abandons others tc 
eternal destruction. Sunth. 

RE-PRO-DCCEY, v, t. [re and produce.) To produce again 
to renew the production of a thing destroyed. 

RE-PRO-D@CED, (re-pro-dast’) pp. Produced anew. 

RE-PRO-DO CER, n. One or that which reproduces. 

RE-PRO-DO CLNG, ppr. Producing anew. 

RE-PRO-DUETION, uv. ‘The act or process of reprodacing 
that which has been destroyed. 

RE-PROUI’, ». (from de leg. 1. Blame expressed to the 
face ; censure for a fault; reprehension. 2. Blame-cast ; 
censure directed to a person. 

RE-PROVIA-BDLE, a. ltroni reproce.) Worthy of reproof; 
deserving censure ; blamable. Taylor. — 

. To 


2. To charge with a fault to the face; 
to chide , to reprehend, Luke iii. 3, To blame for. 4. Te 
convince of a fault, or to make it manifest. John xvi. 
5. To refute ; to disprove; [vbs.) 6. To excite a sense of 
guilt. 7. To manifest silent disapprobation or blame. 

RE-PROV'ED, (re-proovd') pp. Blamed ; reprebended ; con 
vinced of a fauit. 

RE-PROVIER, an. 
blames. South. 

RE-PROV'ING, ppr. Blaming; cénsuring. 

RE-PRONE/, v. t. [re and prune.] To prune second 
time. 

RE-PRON'ED, pp. Pruned a second time. 

RE-PRON‘ING, ppr. Praning a second time. 

REP TILE, a. [Fr.; L. digit 1. Creeping ; crag Si 

~ the belly, or with many small feet. 2. Groveling ; low ; 
vulgar. 

REPTILE ». 1. An antmal that moves on its belly, or by 
meitns of small, short legs, as earth-worms, caterpillars, 
snakes and the like. 2. A groveling or very mean per- 
gon ; « tern of contempt. 

RE-PUBILIE, x. [L. respubdlira. 
state in which the exercise the sovereign power is 
judged in representatives elected by the people. 2. Com- 
mon interest; the public ; [o/s.]—Repudlic of letters, the 
collective body of learned men. 

RE-PUBLI-EAN, a. 1. Pertaining to & re blic ; consisting 
of a commonwenlth. 2. Consonant to the principles of a 


republic. 
RE-PUB'LLEAN, 2. One who favors or prefers a republican 


form of government. 
RE-PUB'LI-CAN-I8M, n. 1. A republican form or systeic 
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blame ; to censure. 


One that reproves ; he or that which 


1. A commonwealth; a 


REQ 


of government. 2. Attachment to a republican form of 
overnment. 

RE-PUB'LI-CAN IZE, v. t. To convert to republican prin- 
ciples. Ramsay. 

RE-PUB-LL-CA'TION, n. [re and pubdlication.] 1. A second 
publication, or a new publication of something before 
published. 2. A second publication, as of a furiner will ; 
renewal. 

RE-PUB'LISH, vo. ¢. 
ond time, or to 
published. 2. Tu publish anew. 

RE-PUBLISHED, pp. Published anew. 

RE-PUB'LISH-ER, 1. One who republishes. 

RE-PUB'LISH-ING, ppr. Publishing again. 

RE-PU'DI-A-BLE, a. [froin repudute.}] That may be re- 
boa ; fit or proper to be put away. 

RE-PO'DI-ATE, v. t. [Fr. repudier ¢ L. repudio.} 1. To cast 

2. Appropriately, to put 


re and publish.] 1. To publish a sec- 
ublish a new edition of a work. before 


away ; to reject; to discard. 
hehe ; to divorce, as a wife. 

REPO DI-A-TED, pp. Cast off; rejected; discarded ; di- 
vorced. 

RE-PO'DL-A-TING, ppr. Casting off; rejecting ; divorcing. 

RE-PU-DI-ATION, a. [Fr.; Le repudsat., 1. Rejection. 
2. Divorce. Arbuthnot. 

portage. (re-pine’) x. [L. repugno.]} ‘t'o oppose; to 
res 

RE-PUG'NANCE, |. [Fr. repugnance ; It. ripuenanta ; 

RE PUGNAN-CY, | L. repugnuntia.}] 1. Opposition of 
mind; reluctance; unwillingness. 2. Opposition or 
struggle of passions; resixtance. 3. Opposition of prin- 
ciples or quahties ; inconsistency ; contrariety. 

RE-PUGINANT, a. [Fr.; L. repuynans.] 1. Opposite ; 
contrary ; inconsistent. 2. Disobedient ; not obsequivus ; 

obs, 

RE-PUG'NANT-LY, ado. With opposition ; in contradic- 
tion. Brown. 

RE-PUL’LU-LATE, ». & ([L. re and pullulo.] To bud 
again. Howell. 

RE-?PUL-LU-LA'TION, 2. The act of budding again. 

RE-PULSE,, (re-puls!) n. (L. repulsa.} 1. A being checked 
Oe RDCING: or driven back by force. 2. Retusal ; de- 
nial. 

RE-PULSE,, ov. t. [L. repulsus.] To repel; to beat or drive 
back. Milton. 

RE-PULS ED, (re-pulst') pp. Repctled ; driven back. 

RE-PULS'ER, 2. One that repulses or drives back. 

RE-PULS'ING, ppr. Driving back. 

RE-PUL/SION, n. 1. In physics, the power of repelling or 
driving off, that property of bodies which causes them to 
recede from each other or avuid coming in contact, 2. The 
act of repelling. 

RE-PULS IVE, a. 1. Repelling; driving off, or keeping 
from approach, 2. Cold ; reserved ; forbidding. 

RE-PULS'TVE-NESS, n. The quality of being repulsive or 
forbidding. 

RE-PUILSO-RY, a. Repulsive ; 

RE-PUR'‘CHASE, 0. ¢. [re and purchase.) ‘To bay again ; 
w buy back ; to regain by purchase or expense. 

RE-PUR'CHASE, n. The act of buying again; the pur- 
chase again of what has been sold. 

RE PUR/CILASED, pp. Bought back or again ; regained by 
expense. Shak, 

BRE-PUR CHAS-ING, . Buying back os again ; regain- 
ing by the payment of a price. 

REP U-TA-BLE, a. 1. Being in good repute ; held in es- 
teem ; a8, a reputadle man or character ; reputable conduct. 
{t expresses lees than respectable and honorable, denoting 
the good apuuen of men, without distinction or great 

ualities. Consistent with reputation; not mean or 
iagraceful, 

REIU-TA-BLE-NESS, ». The quality of being reputable. 

REPU-TA-BLY, adv. With reputation ; without disgrace 
or discredit. 

REP-U-TA'TION, 2. [Fr.; L. reputatio.] 1. Good name ; 
the credit, honor or character which is derived from a 
favoratle public opinion or esteem. 2. Character by re- 

Wt; 4 @ youd or bad sense. 

RE-POTE’, . ¢. (L. reputo; Fr. reputer.) To think ; to ac- 
count; to hold; fo reckon. Sack, 

RE POUTE!, n. Reputation ; good character ; the credit or 
honor derived from common or public opinion. 2. Char- 
acter; tna bad sense. 3. Established opinion, 

RE PCTYED, pp. Reckoned ; accounted. 

RE-FCT’ED-LY, ado. In common opinion or estimation. 

RE-POTE!/LESS, a. Disreputable ; disgraceful. 

RE POTUNG, ppr. Thinking; reckoning , accounting. 

RE-QUEST , n. (Fr. requéte: L. requisitus ; Sp. requesta,) 
1. The expression of desire to some person for something 
to be granted or done ; an asking: a petition. 2. Prayer; 
the expression of desire ton superior or to the Alinighty. 
Phil. iv. 3. The thing asked for or requested. 4. A stite 
of being desired or held in such estimation as to be sought 
after or pursued.—ZJn request, in demand ; in credit or 
reputation. 


driving back. 
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RESCUE, nw. 


RES 


RE-QUESRT’, v. t. (Fr. requéter.] 1. To ask ; to solicit, ce 
express desire for. 2. ‘lo express desire tv; tunsk. 2 A 
court of conscience for the recovery of small debts, held 
by two aldermen and four commoners, Who Wy causes by 
the oath of parties and of other witnesses. 

RE-QUEST'ED, pp. Asked ; desired ; solicited. 

RE-QUEST'ER, a. One who requests ; a petutioner. 

RE-QUEST‘ING, ppr. Asking ; petitioning. 

KRE-QUICK/EN, tv. t. [re and quicken.) ‘To reanimate ; te 
give new life to. Shak. 

RE-QUIECK ENED, pp Reanimated. 

RE-QUICK‘EN-LNG, ppr. Keannnating , invigorating. 

REQUIEM, a. (Lj In the Romish church, a bymn or 
mass sung for the dead, for the rest of his soul ; so called 
frum the tirst word. 2. Rest; quiet; peace ; [obs.] 

f RE-QUIE-TO-RY, 2. [Low L. requicturium.} A sepuai- 
chre. 

RE-QUIR'A-BLE, a. [from require.] That may be requir 
ed; fit or proper to be demanded. //ale. 

RE-QUIRE’, vot. [L. requiro; Fr., Sp. requertr.] 1. To 
demand ; to ask, as of right and by authority. 2 To 
claim ; to render neceasary. 3. To ask asa favor; to re- 
quest. 4. ‘lu call W account for. Fick. xxx1v. 5. To 
make necessary ; to need; w demand. | Sam. xxi. 6. To 
avenge ; to take satisfaction for. 1 Sam. xx. 

RE-QUTR’ED, (re-quird’) pp. Demanded ; needed; mecss 
gary. 

RE-QUIRE/MENT, n. Demand ; requisition. Scots. 

KE-QUTR ER, 2. One who requires. 

RE-QUTIRING, ppr. Demanding ; needing. 

REQULSITE, (rek'we-zit) a. (L. requsntus.] Required by 
the nature of things or by circumstances ; Decessary ; 80 
needful that it cannot be dispensed with. 

REQUISITE, x. That which is necessary; semething 
indispensable. 

REQUI-SITE-LY, ade. Necessanly ; in a requisite man- 
ner. Boyle. 

REQ'ULSITE-NFSS, n. The state of being requisite os 
necessary ; necessity. Loyle. 

REQ-UL-SIVTION, a. (Fr.; It. requistzione.] Demand ; ap 
plication nade as of right. 

RE-QUISLTIVE, a. Expressing or implying demand. 

RE-QUIS-TO-RY, a. Sought for; demanded. [L. wes 

RE-QUIPTAL, x. [from requte ] 1. Return for any office, 

ood or bad ; tt a yroud scase, CoMpensaUon ; reCum pense. 
. Return ; reciprocal action. Waller. 

RE-QUITE, c. t. [from gaat; Ir. cutighim.] 1. To repay 
either good or evil, ina govud sense, to recompense ; to 
return an equivalent in good; to reward. 2. To do os 
give in return. 

RE-QUTT-ED, pp. Repaid ; recompensed ; rewarded. 

RE-QUTTER, a. One who requites, 

RE-QUIT'ING, ppr. Recompensing ; rewarding ; giving in 
return. 

RERE-MOUSE, a. (Sax. hreremus.] A bat. 

RE-RE-SUOLVE!. (re-re-zolv') v. & To resolve a second 
time. 

RERE'-WARD, 2. [vear and ward.} The part of an army 
that marches in the rear, as the guard ; the rear-guard. 

RE-SAIL!, v. t. ort. [re and sau.}] ‘To sail back. Pupe. 

RE-SALE’, x. [re and sale.) 1. A sale at second hand. @. 
A second sale ; asale of what was before sold to the pos- 


SCRSUF. 

RESA-LOTE,, 0. ¢. (L. resaluto; Fr.resalver.) 1. To ow 
lute or greet anew. 2. To returna salutation. 

RESA-LOT'ED, pp. Saluted again. 

RE-SA-LOTUNG, . Suuting anew. 

RE-SCIND, ov. ¢. rescendo ; Fr. resciader.} 1. To ab- 
rogate ; to revoke; to annul; to vacate an act by the 
enacting authority or by superior authority. 2- To cut 
oO; fobs. 

RES eRTON (re-sizh’un) 2. 
1. The net of abrogating, annulling or vacating. 
cutting off. 

RE--CIS SO.RY, a. [Fr. rescisoire.] Having power to cat 
off or to abrogate. Selden. 

RES €OUS, in law. See Rescus. 

RE-SCRIBE’, cv. ¢. [L. rescrido.) 1. To write beck. 2 To 
write over again. 


(Fr. rescision ; L. chara 


RE-SERIPT, a. [L. rescriptum.] The answer of an empe- 


ror, when consulted by particular persons on some diff- 
cult question. ; 
t RE-SCRIP/TION, nw. The act of writing back, or of an- 
swering a letter in writing. Lereduy. 
RE-SERIPTAIVE-LY, adc. By rescript. [Unxstal.] Burke. 
RES €U-A-BLE, a. That may be rescued. Gawton. 
RES'€UB, (res/ku) vr. ¢. (Norm. rescure; Fe. recourve, re- 
cous: It. riscattarc.) To free or deliver from any confine- 
ment, dauger or evil; to libernte from restraint. 
1. 3. Deliverance from restraint, violence ov 
dauger, by force or by the interference of an ngent.—2. 
In larr, rescur or rescous, the forcible retaking of a lawful 
rldgae from the distrainor, or from the custody of the 
aw. 
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RFOECUED, pp. Delivered from confinement or danger. 
RES CU- ER, mn. One that rescues or retakes. Aeut. 

RESEU- ING, per. Liberating from restraiot or danger. 

BL SEARCH), (re-serch’) n. fre. recherche.] Diligent in- 
quiry or examination in seeking facts ur principles ; labo- 
rious or continued search after truth. 

RE-SEARCH!, (re-serch’) o.t. [Fr. rechercher.} 1. To 
search or examine with continued care ; to seek diligent- 
ty for Ube truth. 2. ‘To search again ; to examine anew. 

RESE. ARCILER, (ve-eereh-er) xn. One who diligently in- 
quires or examines. 

RE-SEAT’, v, t. [re and seat.) To seat or set again. 

RESEAT: ED, pp. Seuted again. 

RE-SEATUNG » ppr. Seating again. 

RE-SEC TION, x. [L. resectio, riseco.] The act of cutting 
or ee of.’ Re 

RE-SEEK j pret. and pp. resought. To seek again. 

RESRIZE, * a3 [re and seize.) 1. To seize aguin; to 
seize @ second time.—2. In law, to take pussession of 
lands and tenements which have been disseized. 

RE SEIZED, (re-seezd!) pp. Seized again. 

RE-SEI Z'ER, 2. One who seizes again. 

RE- x (Z'ING, ppr. Seizing again. 

RESFIZ/URE, (re-e8 zhur) a. A second seizure; the act 
of seizing again. Bacon. 

RE-SELL, nv. 8 To selj again. 

+RE-sEM/BLA-BLE, a, That may be com 

KE-<EM'BLANCE, n. {Fr. al ara ate L. ‘Likenesa ; 
similitude, either of external form or of qualities. 2. 
Something similar; similitude ; representation. 

RE-SEM‘BLE, v. ¢. (Rr. ressembler; It. rasxcmbrare.) 1. 

To have the likeness of ; to bear the similitude of some- 
thing, either in form, figure or qualities. 2. To liken ; to 
compare ; to represent as like rome thing ae 

RE-SEM BLED pp- Likened ; compared. 

RE-SEM BL ING, ppr. Having the likeness of; likening ; 
comparing. 

RESEND‘, 0. t.; pret. and pp. resent. [re and send.) To 
send : again ; to send back. Shak. 

RE-SENT', vo. & [Fr. ressentir.] 1. To take well; to re- 
ceive wih satisfaction; {obs.} 2. To take ill; to consid- 
eras an injury or affront; to be in sume degree ungry oF 
provoked at. 

RE-SEINT ED, pp. Taken ill; being angry at. 

RE-FENTIE R, mn. 1. One who resents; one that feels an 
injury deeply. 2. In the sense of one that takes a thing 
well; [ubs. 

RE-SEN PTL, a. Easily provoked te anger ; of an irrita- 
bie temper. 

RE-SEN'ILNG, ppr. Taking ill; feeling angry at. 

RE-SEN'INING-LY, ado. 1. W Kh a sense of wrong or af- 
front ; with a degree of anger. 2. With deep sense or 
strong perception; [obds.] 

RE-SEN TIVE, a. Easily provoked or irritated ; quick to 
feel an i jury or affront. Thomson, 

BE-SENT' MENT, n. | Fr. ressentinent; Wt. risentimento.] 
I. The excitement of passion which proceeds from a sense 
of wrong offered to ourselves, or to those who are con- 
nected with us; anger. 2 Mtrong perception of goud ; 
obs.) More. 

RES-ER-VA'TION, xn. pre L. reserro.) 1. The act of | 
reserving or Keeping ack or in the mind; reserve ; con- 

cealment or withholding from disctoavre. 2. something 
withheld, either not expressed or disclosed, or not given 
up or brought forward. 3. Custody ; state of being treas- 
ured up or kept in store.—4. In Jur, a clause or part of 
an instrument which something is reserved, pot con- 
ceded or granted ; also, a proviso.— VWental restreation is 
the withholding of expression or disclosure of something 
that atfects a proposition or statement, and which, if dis. 
closed, would matenalty vary its import. 

RE-Sh: RVIA-TIVE, a. Keeping ; reservitg. 

RE-SERVWIA-TO-RY, x. [from reserre.j) A place in which 
things are reserved or kemt. Wood-rard. 

RESERVE, (re-zerv’) ce. t. [Fe. resercer ; L. Ache ky 
To keep in store for future or other use ; to withhold from 
present use for another purpose. 2. To keep; to hold ; 
to har 3. To jay ap and keep for a future time. 
2 Pet. ii. 

RE-SERVE,«. 1: That which ie Kept for other or future 
use ; that which is retained trom present use or disposal. 
2: Something inthe mind withheld from disclosure. J. 
Exception ; something withheld. 4. Exception in favor. 
5. Rextraint of freedom in words or actions; back ward- 
nese ; caation in personal behavior.—t, In law, reserva- 
tion.— In reserre, in store; in keeping for other or future 
use.— Kody of reserre, in militury u thurs, the third or last 
line of an army drawn up for battle, reserved to sustain 
the other lines as oocasion may require; a body of troops 
kept for an exigency. 

RE-SERV'ED, (re-zervd’) pp. 1. Kent foranother or fature 
se 5 retained. 2. a. Reatrained from freedom in wards 
or actions, backward in conversation ; not free or frank. 

RE-#L BEY Sy OE Oe EISSN Sf SOE DRER WRtO To See Oe ade. 1. With reserve ; with back ward- 
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ness ; not with openness of frankness. 2. Scrupulousiy 5; 
cautiously ; coldly. Pope. 

RE-SERV'ED-NESS, x. Closenens; want of frankness 
openness or freedum. Suuth. 

RE-SERV’ER, 2. One that reserves. 


RE-SERV'ING, Keeping back ; keeping for other use 


or for use at a uture time ; retaining. 

RES-ER-VOIR), (rez-er- vwor') n. [Fr.] A place where any 
thing is kept in store, particularly, a place where water is 
collected and kept for use when wanted, as to supply a 
fountain, a canal ora city by means of "aqueducts, or to 
drive a mill-wheel and the like ; a cistern; a mill-pund ; 
a basin. 

RESET, 2. In Seots law, the receiving and harboring of 
an outlaw oracriminal. Encyc. 

RE-SEI'TLE, cv. t. [re and settle.] 1. To settle again 
Srift. 2. To install, as a minister of the gospel. 

RBESET'TLE, c. 1. ‘To sete in the minietry a second 
dime ; to be installed. 

RL-SET'TLED, pp. Settled agaia ; installed. 

RESETTLEMENT, a. 1. The net of settling or compos- 
ing again. 2. The atate of settling or subsiding again 
3. A second settlement in the minist 

RE-SET TLING, ppr. Retting again ; installing. 

RE-SHIP!, ve. ¢. [re and siip.] To ship again; to shy what 
has been SU by water or imported. 

-RE-SHIP/MENT, The act of shipping or loadin 
29 of a ship a ee time. 2. ‘That which is res in 


ne SiPPED, (re-shipt') pp. Shipped again. 

RE. SHIPPING, ppr. Shipping again. 

{ RE-S1-ANCE, a. Residence ; abode. Bacon, 

tf REISL-ANT, a. (Norm. resiant.] Resident ; dwelling , 
present in a place. Knolles. 

RE-SIDE!, o.1. (Fr. resider; L. resideo, resido.) 1. To 
dwell permanently or for a length of time ; to have a set- 
tled abode for a time, 2 To sink to tbe buttom of 
liquors ; to settle ; [0b3.] 

RESIDENCE, x. ide ] I. The act of abiding or dwelling 
in a place for some continuance of time. The place 
of abode ; a dwelling ; a habitation. 3. ‘That which falls 
to the bottom of liquors ; [vbs.]—4. Int the canon and com- 
mon lam, the abode of a parson or incumbent on his bene- 
fice ; oppesed to nuw-resulence. 

RESIDENT, a. (L. residens ; Fr. resident.) Dwelling or 
having an nbode in a place for a continuance of time, but 
not definite, 

RES I-DEN'T, a. 1. One who resides or dwells in a place 
for some time. 2. A public minister who resides at a for- 
eign court. 

RES-L-DEN‘TIA-RY, a. Having residence. More. 

RES-A-DEN’PLA-RY, 1. An ecclesiastic who keaps a cer 
tain residence. Eccles. Canons. 

RE-STD'ER, x. One who resides in a particular place. 

RE-SIDING, ppr. Dwelling in a place for some contina- 
ance of time. 

RE-SID-U-AL, a. Remaining after n part is taken. Da 

RE-SIIYU-A-RY, a. [L. residuus.) Pertaining to the resi ue 
or part remaining. —Residuary legatee, in law, the legatee 
to whom ws bequeathed the part of goods and estate which 
nine after deducting all the debts and specific lega- 


RES. DUP, «. (Pr. residue: L. resuduns.) 1. That which 
remains after a pnrt is taken, separated, removed or des- 
Lea 2. The balance or ‘remainder ‘of a debt or ac- 

unt. 

Rk- EST DU- UM, xn. pel 1. Residue; that which !s left 
after any procena of separation or purification.—2. In law, 
the part of an estate or of goods and chauvels remaining 
after the payment of debts and legacies. 

{RESLEGE, vo. t. [re and sicye.] ‘To seat again ; to rein- 
state. Spenser. 

RE-SIGNI, (re-zine’), 0. t. [Fr. resiener ; L. resigno.) 1. 
To give up; to give back, as an attice or comm iasion, to 
the person or authority that conferred it; hence, to sur- 
render an office or charge in a formal manner. 2. To 
withdraw, as aclaim. 3. To yield. 4. To yield or give 
up in confidence. 5. To submit, particularly to Provi 
dence. 6. To aubmit without resistance of murmur 
Shak. 

RINIGN, ot. To sign again. 

tRE STGNS, n. Resignation. 

RESIG-NA'TION, n. {Fr.) 1. The act of resigning or 
giving up, asa claim or aati 2, Submission ; un- 
resisting nequiescence. 3, luiet submission to the will 
of Providence ; submission without discontent, and with 
entire actuiescenc e in the divine dispensations. 

RE-SIGNED, (re-ztnd’) pp. J. Given up, surrendered 
yielded. 2. a. Submissive to the will of God. 

RE-SiGNE D-LY, adr. With subniission. 


RE-STGN ER, n. ‘One that resigns. 
REF SIGNING, aa ing up; surrendering ; ; submitting 
tRE-STUN MENT, x. The act of resigning. 


RES'U-LAH, 2. An sacient patriarchal coin. 


as BH ; FH as in this i Otesteve 
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¢ RE-SILB’, v. i. [L. resifio.} To start back ; to fly trom a 

rpase. Fillis. 

*KE-SILIT-ENCE, ) 8. [L. resiliens.] The act of leaping 

» RE-SIL/-EN-CY, or springing baek, or the act of re- 
Pear & 

*RE-SILI-ENT, a. [L. restiens.) Leaping or starting 
back ; rebounding. 

RES-I-LYTION, 2. [L. restlio.} The act of springing 
back ; resilience. 

RESIN, n. (Fr. resine: L., It., 8p. resina ; Uv. roisin.) An 
infaminable substance, hard when cool, but viecid when 
heated, exsuding in a fluid state from certain kinds of 
trees, a8 pine, either spontaneously or by incision. 

REAA-NI nf 

RES'IN-I-FORM, a. Having the form of resin. Cyc. 

KES 1-NO-E-L LCFTRIE, a, Containing or exhibiting nega- 
tive electricity, or that Kind which is produced by the 
friction of resinous substances. U're. 

RE¥1-NO-EX-TRACTUVE, a. Designating extractive 
matter in which resin predominates. 

RES'IN-OUS, a. Partaking of the qualities of resin; like 
resin. 

RE='IN-OUS-LY, adv. By means of resin. Grezory. 

RESIN-( USN ESS, n. The quality of being resinous. 

RES'T-PIS'CENCE, a. (Fr.; L. resimsco.) Properly, wis- 
dom derived from severe experience ; henee, repentance. 

Lutle used.) 

RE-SINT’, 0. ¢. [L. resisto: Fr. resister ; Sp. resistir.] 1. 
Literally, to stand agninst; to withstand; hence, to act 
In opposition, or Ww oppuse, 2. To strive against ; to en- 
deavor to counteract, defeat or frustrate. 3. To battle ; to 
disappoint. 

RE-418T', rv. i. To make opposition. Stak. 

RE-SIST'IANCE, a. The act of resisting; opposition. 2. 
‘I'he quality of not yielding to force or external impres- 
sion. 

RE-SIST'ANT, ». He or that which resists. Pearsen. 

RE-SIST ED, pp. Opposed ; counteracted ; withstood. 

RE-SISN’ICER, x. One that opposes or withstands. 

RE-¥INT-I-BIL/LTY, a. 1. The quality of resisting. 2. 
Qurality of being resistibre. 

RE-<ISTT-BLE, a. That may be resisted. /Jale. 

RE-SINT'ING, ppr. Withstanding ; opposing. 

RE-<IST IVE, a. Having the power to resist. B. Jonson. 

RE-SIST LESS, a. 1. That cannot be effectually opposed ; 
irresistible. 3. That cannot resist ; helpless. 

RF. SIS) LESS8-LY, adv. Su as not to be opposed or denied. 
Blackiall, 

RE-BKOLDS, 
being bought. 

* RES O-LU-BLE, a. [re, and L. solwdslis.] That may be 
melted or dissolved. Boyle. 

RES O-LUTR, a. ets resolu; It. resubuto.] Having a fixed 
purpose ; determined ; hence, bold; firm; steady ; cun- 
stant in pursuing @ purpose. 

RiE¥ O-LUTE-LY, ade. 1. With fixed purpose; firmly ; 
ys with steady perseverance. 2. Boldly; firmly. 

RE#O-LUTE-NESS, a. Fixed purpose; firm determina- 
tion; unshaken firmness. 

RES-G-LO'TION, n. [Fr.; L. resolution.) 1. The act, oper- 
ation or procese of separating the parts which compose a 
complex idea or a mixed body ; the act of reducing any 
compound or combination to its component parts ; analy- 
sik. 9. The act or process of unraveling or dizentangling 

“rplexities, or of dissipating obscurity in moral subjects. 
5 Dissulution ; the natural process of separating the com- 
ponent parts of bodies.—4. In music, the resolution of a 
dissonance is the carrying of it, according to rule, into a 
consonance in the subsequent chord.—5. In medicine, the 
disappearing of any tumor without coming to suppura- 
tion ; the dispersing of inflammation. 6. Fixed purpose 
or determination of mind. 7. The etfect of fixed purpose ; 
firmness, stcndiness or constancy in execation, implying 
courage, &. Determination of a canse in a court of jus- 
tice. 9. The determination or decision of a legislative 
body, ora formal proponition offered for legislative deter- 
mination. 10. The formal determination of any corporate 
body, or of any association of individuals.—l]. In alge- 
bra, the resolution of an equation is the same as reduction. 
12. Relaxation ; a weakening ; [ods.] 

{ RES-O.LO‘TION-ER, a. One who joins in the declara- 
tion of others. Burnet. 

RES'O-LU-TIVF, a. Having the power to dissolve or relax. 

Not muck used.) Johnsen, 

RE-SOLV'A-BLE, «. That may be resolved or reduced to 
first principles. 

RE-SOLVE’, (re-zolv!) c. ¢. 


. Of resell. Sold a second time, or sold after 


L. resulvo; Fr. resoudre: 
It. risolrere ; Sp. resvl cer. . To separate the compo- 
nent parts of a compound substance ; to reduce to first 
principles. 2. To sepamte the parts of a complex idea; 
to reduce to simple parta; to analyze. 3. ‘To sepa- 
rate the parts of 2 complicated question ; to unravel : to 
diventangle of perplexities ; te remove obscurity by analy - 
eis ; to clear of difficulties ; to explain. 4. ‘To inform, to 
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‘ER-OUB, a. [L. resina and fero.] Yielding resin. | 


KES 


free from doubt or al! eee £ Tosettle in an opinion. 
tu make certain. ©. To confirm to fix urconstancy. | 
fo melt; dissolve. 8. ‘Tu form or constitute by resolu 
tion, vote or determination, —9. In masts, to resclre a dia 
cord or dissonance, is to carry it, according tu mule, into # 
eonsonaace in the subseqnent chord.—10. In medicing, to 
disperse or scatter ; to discuss, a3 inflammation or a tu 
mor. It. To relax; to jay at ease. Spenser.— 2. In alge. 
bra, to resolve an equation is to oe ali the known quao- 
tities to one side of the equation, and the uuknown quap- 
tity to the other. 

RE-SOLVE, (re-zolw’; ec. i. 1. To fix in optnion or pur- 
pose ; to determine iu mind. 2. To determine by vote 
3. To melt; to dissolve ; to Become fluid. 4. To separase 
into ite component parts or into distinet principles. 5 
To be setded im opinion. 

RE-SOLVE', (re zolv!) un. 1. Fixed purpose of mind ; set 
Jed determination ; resolution. 2. Legal or official deter- 
mination ; legisiative act concerning & private person or 
corporation, or concerning some private business. 3. The 
determination of any corporation or association ; resulu- 
tion. 

RE-¥OLV'ED, (re-zolvd’) Pp. 1. Separated into its compo- 
nent parta; anniyzed. 2. Determined in purpose. 2 
Detertnined officially or by vote. 

RE-SOLV ED LY, ado. With firmness of purpose. 

RE-SOLV‘ED-NESS, x. Fixedness of purpose; firmness 
resolution. Decay at Prety. 

RE-SOLV'ENT, x. Thai which has the power of causing 
solution. 

RE-SOLV'ER, 2. One that resolves or forms a firm pus- 


pose. 

RE-SOLVNG, ppr. Separating into component parts; am 
alyzing ; ee as tumors, determining. 

RE-SOLVIING, rx. The act of determining or forming s 
fixed purpuse ; a resulution. Clarerdon. 

RES O-NANCE, n. [L. resunans.] 1. A resounding; a 
sound returned from the sides of a hollow instruiment of 
be reverberated sound or suunds. 2. A soand re 
turned. 

RES O-NANT, a. [L. resonans.) Resounding; returning 
sound ; echoing back. Afiton. 

RE-SORB, nr. t. [L. resorseo.] To swallow up. 

RE-SORBENT, a Swallowing up. Wuodhull, 

RE-SORT , r,t. (Fr. ressurtir.) 1. To have recourse: t 
apply; Wbetake. 2. To go; torepair. J. To fall back; 

obs. 

RE-SORT’, n. 1. The act of going to or making applica 
tion, a betuking one’s self. 2. Act of visiting. J. As 
sembly ; meeting. 4. Concourse; frequent sassembting. 
Sirift. 5, The place frequented. 6. Spring ; active p-w- 
eror movement; a Gall&cism ; [obs.J—Liust resort, ulti- 
mate means of relief; also, final tribunal. 

RF-SORT ER, n. One that resorts or frequents. 

RE-SORT'ING, ppr. Going; having reevarse ; betaking ; 
frequenting. 

RE-SOUND, v. t. (L. resone ; Fr. resonner ; }t. risuenare : 
Sp. resonar.] 3. To send back sound; to eeho. 2. To 
sound ; to praise or celebrate with the voice of the sound 
of instruments. 3. To praise; to extol with sounds; t 
spread the fame of. 

RE-SOUNI, . i. 1. To be echoed ; to be sent beck, a 
sound. 2. To be much and londly mentioned. 

REISOUND, o. ¢. [re and svand.) Tosound again. 

RE-*OUND, a. Return of sound ; echo. Beaumoeat. 

RE-SOUND ED, pp. Echoed ; returned, as sound. 

RE-SOUND ING, ppr. Echoing ; returning, aa sound. 

RE-SOURCE, x. Pr. rexsuurce.] 1. Any source of aid os 
support; an expedient to which & person may resort for 
assistance, safety or supply ; meang yet untned , resort.— 
2. Rexcurces, in the plural, pecuplary means. fands ; 
money oF any property that can be converted into sp 

hes. 

RE-sOURCE/LESS, a. Destitute of resources. Burke. 

RESOW!, c. t.: pret. resowed ; pp. resvared, of resewn. |+¢ 
and suw,} To sow ee Bacon. 

RE-SOW ED, (re-sdde:) 

RE-SOWN!, (re-sdne’) pp. fown anew. 

RE-SPEAK), oc. t.; pret. respoke ; pp. respoken, reapeke. |re 
and ; cak.| 1. To answer ; to speak in return ; & y: 
[ies 2. To speak again ; to repeat. 

RE-SPECT’, c. t. [L. respecto, or rexpectus ; Fre. respecter.] 
1. ‘To regard ; to have regard to in deaign or purpose. 2. 
To have regard to, in relation of connection ; to rejate tw. 
3. To view or consider with some degree of reverence ; to 
esteem as possessed of real worth. 4. To look towards , 
[obs.J— To respect the person, to suffer the opinion or jadg- 
ment to be influenced or biased by a regard to the out- 
ward circumstances of a peraon, to the prejudic. of right 
aud equity. 

RE-SPECTY, x. [L. respectus : Fr. respect.) 1. Reeard: 
attention. Shué 2. ‘That estimation or honor ip waicd 
men bold the distinguished worth or subetantial goud 
qualities of others. it expresses less Wan reverence ane 
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generation, which regard elders and superiors ; whereas 
may regard juniors and inferiors. Respect regards 
the qualities of the mind, or che actions which character- 
ize those qualities. 3. That depurtinent or course of ac- 
tion which proceeds from esteein ; regard ; due attention. 
4. Good will; favor. 5. Partial regard; undue bias to 
the prejudice of justice. 6. Respected character. 7. Con- 
sideration ; motive in reference to something. 8. Rela- 
tion ; regard ; reference. 
RE =PEe-PA-BIL/- TY, n. State or quality of being re- 
spectable ; the state or qualities which deserve or com- 


mand respect. Cumberlai:d. 
RE-SPECT'A-BLE, a. [Fr.; It. rispettabile ; Sp. respeta- 
bie.) I. Possessing the worth or qualities which deserve 


or command respect ; wortliy of esteem and honor.—2. In 
pular language, this word is much used to express what 

ie moderate in degree of excellence or in number, but not 
despicable. 

RE-SPEt'l 'A-BLE-NESS, n. Respectability. 

RE-SPECT’A-BLY, adc. i. With respect; more generally, 
in a manner to merit respect, 2. Moderately, but in a 
manner not to be despised. 

RESPECTED, pp- tleld in honorable estimation. 

RE-SPEET‘ER, nm. One that respects. 

RE-SPECT F UL, a. Marked or charucterized by respect. 

RESPECTIFUL-LY, ado. With respect ; ina manner com- 
porting with due estimation. Dryden. 

RE-SPECT FUL-NEsS, n. The quality of being respect- 
ful. 

ge cia ies per. Regarding ; having regard to ; relat- 


RES SPEETIVE, a. (Fr. respectif; It. rispettivo.] 1. Rel- 
ative ; having "relation to something else ; not absolute. 
2. Particular ; relating to a particular person orthing. 3. 
Worthy of respect ; {obds.} 4. Careful ; circumspect ; can- 
tious ; attentive to consequences ; [0d $.] 

RE SPEET IVE-LY, adr. 1. As relating to each; particu- 
larly ; as each belongs toeach. 2. Relatively ; not nbso- 
lutely. 3. a ; with respect to private views 3 [obz. | 
4. With respect; [obs.} 

RE-<PHCT'LESS, a. Having no respect ; without re gurd ; 

without reference. [atthe used.) Drayton. 

RE-xPECT’LESS-NERSS, a. The state of having no respect 
or regard ; regardiessnem. ( Litde used.) Shelton, 

RE-SPERSEY, v.t. (L. respersus.) To sprinkle. [L. « 

oe SION, 2. [L. re persio., The act of sprinkiing. 
Jolanso 

*RE. SH vRA. BLE,or RE-SPf'RA-BLE, a. That may be 
peated fit for respiration or for the support of animal 


RES PI-RA‘TION, n. [Fr.; L. resprratio.] 1. The act of 
breathing ; the act of inhaling air into the lungs, and again 
exhaling or Sr Polling it, by which animal life is supported. 
2. Relief from toil. 


*RE-SPT-RA-TO- itY, a. Le respiration. 
RE-3PTRP,, v. i. (Fr. yal aba 1. To breathe ; 
to inhale air into he Til Jungs and exhale it. 2 To catch 


breath. 3. To rest; to take rest from toil. 

RE-SPIRE’, vr. t. To exhale ; to breathe out ; to send out in 
exhalations. B. Jonson. 

RE-SPTR‘ED, (re-spird’) pp. Breathed ; inhaled and ex- 
haled. 

RF-SPTR‘ING, ppr. Breathing ; taking breath. 

RES'PIT, n. t remt.}] 1. Pause ; temporary intermis- 
sion of ‘labor or of a nay process or operation ; interval of 

rest.—2. In law, reprieve ,; temporary suspension of the 


peecution of a capital offender. 3. Delay ; forbearance ; 
rolongation of time for the payer of a debt beyond the 
egal time. 4. The delay of appearance at court granted 


ay a jury, beyent the proper teri. 

REX’ PIT, wv. ¢. 1. To relieve by a pause or interval of rest. 
2. To suspend the execution of a criminal beyond the time 
limited by the sentence ; to delay foratime. 3. To give 
delay ofa ce at court. 

RPS: PIT-ED, pp. Relieved from labor; allowed a tempo- 

rary suspension of execution. 

RES PIT-ING, ppr. Relieving from labor ; suspending the 
execution of a oy offender. 


RE-SPLE ASS n. ee ed pi Brilliant lue- 
RE-2PLEN DEN-CY d brightness ; splendor. 
Milta.:. 
RE-SPLENTDENT, a. Very bright . shining with brilliant 
hoestre. Spenser. 


RE-SPLEN ‘DENT-LY, adv. With brilliant lustre. 

RE =PLIT", v. t. [re and split.) To split again. 

RESPOND, v. i. [Fr. repondre ; It. rispondere ; oP er 
der, L. respondco.] 1. To answer; to reply. To cor- 
reapond ; to suit. 3. To be answerable ; to be liable to 
muke ay ment. 

RE.~VON D*, vo. t. To answer ; to satisfy by payment. Sedg- 
week, Mass. Rep. 

RE-2 POND’, «. 1. A short anthem eres the middle 
of 7 as which 1# not to 1! the anthem is 
ended. 1a An nanewer; wer lore 7 


mee 
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RES 
RE-SPOND'ED EN Answered : satisfied by payment. 
RE-SPUND/E a. Answering ; that answers to demand 


or expectation. 

RESPONDENT, 2. 1. One that answe.e In & sult, part’c 
ularly a chancery suit.—2. lo the schools, one who main 
tains xthess in reply, and whose province is to refute ob 
jections or overthrow arguments. 

RE-SPOND ING, ppv. Answeriig ; corresponding. 

t RE-SPONS AL, a. Answerahie ; Tespunsible. Heylia. 

RE-SPONS’‘AL, a. 1. Response ; ‘answer. Brevint. 2, Une 
who is responsible ; [obs.]} Barrvw. 

RE-SPONSE, (re-spons’ ) wu. [L. responsem.] 1. An an- 
ewer or reply ; > particularly, an vracular answer. 2. ‘Tlie 
anawer of the people or congregation to the priest, in the 
litany and other parts of divine service. 3. Reply to an 
objection in a formal disputation.—4. In the Romish 
church, & kind of anthem sung after the morning lesson. 
—5. Ina fugue, & repetition of the gives subject by an 


othe: 

RESPUNSLBIL'L-TY, n. 1. The state of being accounta- 
ble or answerable, as for a trust or office, or for a debt 
Paley. 2. Ability to answer in puyinent; means of pay 
ing contracts. 

RE-SPONS'L-BLE, a. [L. responsus.] 1. Liable to account ; 
accountable ; anawerable. 2. Able to discharge an obli- 

ation ; OF having estate adequate to the puyment of a 


ebt. 

RE-SPONS'L-BLE-N ESS , 2. 1. State of being liable to an- 
swer, repay or acc count; responsibility. 2. Ability to 
make payment of an obligation or demand. 

t RE-SPGON'SION, a. [L. respoasio.) The act of answer- 


ing. 

RE-SPONSIVE, a. 1. Answering; making reply. 2 Cor- 
respondent , suited to some thing else. Pope. 

RE-SPUON>D G-RY, ¢. Contauming answer. 

RE-SPUNS'O-ICY, r. Aiespouse ,; the answer of the peo- 
ple to Uie priest in the alternate speaking, in church ser- 
vice. 

REST, 2. [Sax. rest, rvst: Dan., G., Bw. rast; D. rest.) 
1. Cessation of notion or action of any kind, and applica- 
ble to any body or be ing. 2. Quiel; repose ; a state free 
froin motion or disturhance ; a state of reconciliation to 
God. 3. eee 4. Peace ; national quiet. 5. he fina 
sleep, death. 6. A place of fave t; permanent habitation. 
7. Any place of repose. ‘That on which any thing 
leans or lies for support. | Kei wga Vi.—. In puctry, a short 
pause of the voice in facien © a cesum.—10. In philoso 
phy, the continuance of a body in the same place. 11. Fi- 
nal hope ; [ods.] 12. Cessation from tillage. Lev. xxv, 
13. The gospel church or new covenant state in which 
the people of God enjoy repose, and Christ shall be glori- 
fied. Is. xi.—J4. In music, @ pause; an interval during 
which the voice is intermitted ; also, the mark of such in- 
ee ta 
REST, aay is reste.} 1. That which js left, or which re- 
mains after the separation of a part, either in fact or in 
contemplation ; remainder. 2. Others ; those not includ 
ed in a proposition or description. 

REST, v. i. [sax. restar, hrestun; D. rusten; G. rasten.} 
1. To cease frum artion or motion of any kind ; to atop ; 
a word applicable to any body or being, and to any kind of 
motion. 2. Tu cease from labor, work or performance. 3, 
ao) be quiet or still ; to be undisturbed. 4. To cease from 

; to be at peace. 5. To be quiet or anual as the 


faith ; not to be agitated by fear, anxiety or other pas 
sion. 6. To lie; tu repose; as, to rest ona bed. 7. To 
ro fy to slumber. &. To sleep the final sleep ; to die or 

ead. 9. To lean; t recline for support. 10. To 


stand on; to be supported by. 11. To be satissded ; to ae- 


uiesce, 12. Tolean; to trust; torely. 13. To continue 
xed. Is. Vi. 14. To terminate ; to come to an end. 
Ereck. xvi. 15. To hang, lie or be fixed. 16. To abide ; ;: 


. plane with. 17. To be calm or composed in mind ; to 
peace of conscience. 
{RES »v.t (Fr. geadal foe edhe to remain. Milton. 
REST, vet. 1. To lay at 3 lo quiet. Dryden. 2. To 
ace, as on & support. Waller. 
RI ITAG'NANT, a. [L. restagnans.} Stagnant; remain- 
ae ataters or current. [L. u.} Boyle. 
G‘NATE, v. i. [L. restagno.] To stand or remain 
without flowing. Wiseman. 
RE-STAG-NA’‘TION, 2. Stagnation, which see. 
REST‘ANT, a. [L. restans, resto.) In botany, remain 


ing. 

RES-TAU-RA'TION, x». [L. restauro.}] Restoration to s 
former state. 

REST'ED, pp. Laid on for su 

RE.- STEM’, vo. t. [re and stem. To force back against the 
current. Shak. 

REST'FUL, a. [from rest.] Quiet ; being at rest. Shak. 

REST 'F{ L-LY, adv. In a state of rest or quiet. 

TAR-ROW, n. A lant of the geuus vnonis. 


REST'- 
RES TIFF, Fr.r aw sttve, Cato | from L. reste. 
REST'IF. . Unw iling to go, or only mpaning back 
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RES 


obstinate in refusing to move forward ; stubborn. 2. Un- 
rielding. J. Being at rest, or less in action ; [ode.]} 

REST IFF, 2. A stubborn horse. 

REST'IFF-NESS,n. 1. Obstinate reluctance or indisposition 
tomove. 2. Obstinate unwillingness, 

RESTINETION, x. (L. resunctio.)] The act of quenching 
or extinguishing. 

RESTING, ppr. Ceasing to move or act; 
moved or agitated ; lying ; leaning ; stan 
or relsing. 

RES'T'ING-PLACE, zn. A place for rest. 

RE-STIN GUISH, ». t. L. resanguo.] To quench or extin- 
guish. FYeld. 

t RES'TI-TUTE, v. t. [L. restituo.] To restore to a former 
state. on Hie 

RES-TI-TO'TION, rn. [L. restitutio.}] 1. The act of re- 
turning or restoring to a person sume thing or right of 
which oe has been unjastly deprived. 2. The act of 
making good. or of iving an equivalent for any loss, 
damage or injury ; indemnification. 3. ‘I'he act of reesv- 
enng a former state or posture. Grew.—Reshtution of ull 
Uung-, the putting the world ina holy and happy state. 
Acts iii. 

RES’T!-TU-TOR, n. One who makes restitution. [Z. u.] 

REST'IVE, REST’IVE-NESS, Sce Restirr. 

REST'LESS, a. [from rest; Sax. resueas.) 1. Unquiet ; 
uneasy; continually moving. 2. Being without sleep ; 
uneasy. 3. Passed in unquietness. 4. Uneasy ; unqniet ; 
not satisfied to be at rest or in peace. 5. Uneasy ; turbu- 
lent. 6. Unsettled ; dispased | to wander or to change 
pluce or condition. 

REST'LESS-LY, adv. Without rest ; unquietly. South. 

REST'LESS NESS, n. I. Uneasiness ; unquietness ; a 
state of disturbance or agitation, either of body or mind. 
2. Want of sleep or rest ; uneasiness. 3. Motion ; agita- 
tion. 

REE STOR'A-BLE, a. [from restore.) That may be restored 
to a fc -mer good condition. Ssist. 

RE-STOR’AL, n. Restitution. Barrow. 

RES-TO-RA'TION, x. [Fr. restauration.] 1. The act of 
replacing in a former state. 2. Renewal; revival ; re- 
establishment. 3. Recovery; renewal of health and 
soundness. 4. Recovery from a lapse or any bad state.— 
5. In tacology, universal restoration, the final recovcry of 
all men from sin and alienation from God, to a state of 
happiness ; universal salvation.—6. In England, the re- 
turn of king Chariea II. in 1660, and the re-establishment 
of monarchy. 

RE-STOR/A-TIVE, a. That has power to renew strength 
and vigor. Encyc. 

RE-STOR'A-TIVE, 2». A medicine efficacious in restoring 
strength and vigor, or in recruiting the vital powers. Jr- 
buthnot, 

RESTORE’, o. t. (Fr. restaurer ; It. restaurare ; Sp., Port. 
restaurar ; L. restauro.] 1. To return to a person, as a 
ayecific thing which be bas lost, or which has been taken 
from him and unjustly detained. 2. To replace ; to re- 
turn ; a8 a person or thing toa former place. 3. To bring 
back. 4. To bring back or recover from lapse, degenera- 
cy, declension or ruin to its former state. 5. To heal ; to 
cure ; to recover from disease. 6. To make restitution or 
satisfaction for a thing taken, by returning something 
else, or something of different value. 7. To give for sat- 
isfaction for pretended wrongs something not taken. Ps. 
Ixix. 8. To repair ;to rebuild. 9. To revive ; to resusci- 
tate ; to bring back to life. 10. To return or bring back 
after absence. Heb. xiii. 11. To bring to a sense of sin 
and amendment of life. Gal. vi. 12. To renew or re- 
establish after interruption. 13. To recover or renew, as 
pasrages of an author obscured or corrupted. 

RF’ -STORE, v. t. [re and store.] To store again. 

RE STORED, (re-stérd') pp. Returned ; brought back ; re- 
trieved ; recovered ; cured ; renewed ; re-established. 

{RE-STOREMENT, x. The act of restoring ; restora- 


tion. 

RESTOR’ER, n. One that restores ; one that returns what 
is lost or unjustly detained ; one who repairs or re-estab- 
lishes. . 

RE-STOR/ING, ppr. Returning what is lost or taken ; bring- 
ing back recovering; curing; renewing ; repairing ; re- 
establish ng. 

RE-STRAIN!, 0. t. [Fr. restraindre ; It. ristri e, restrin- 
gere.| 1. To hold back ; to check ; to hold from action, 
proceeding or advancing, either by physical or moral 
force, or by any interposing obstacle. 2. To repress ; to 
keep inawe. 3. To suppress; to hinder or repress. 4. 
To abridge ; to hinder from unlimited enjoyment 5. To 
limit; to confine. 6. To withhold ; to forbear 

RF-STRAIN‘A-BLE, a. Capable of being restrained. 


Rrmen. 

RESTRAIN ED, (re-strind’) pp. Held back from advancing 
or panei J ; withheld ; repressed ; suppressed ; abridg- 
ed; confined. 


ceasing to be 
Dg ; depending 


a 


we we 


hice 
RE-STRAIN'ED-LY, ody. With restraint; witb limita 


tion. 

RE-STRAIN‘ER, 2. He or that which restrains. 

RE-RTRAIN‘LNG, ppr. 1. Holding back from proceeding , 
checking ; repressing ; hindering from metion or action - 
suppressing. 2. a. Abridging ; limiting. 

RE-STRAINT’, n. [from Fr. restreine.) T. The act or oper- 
ation of holding back or hindering motion, in any 
manner ; hinder«nce of the will, or of any action, physi- 
cal, moral or mental, 2. Abridgment of liberty. 3. Pro 
hibition. 4. Limitation; restriction. 5. That which re- 
strains, hinders or represses. 

RESTRICT, v. t. [L. restrictus.] To limit ; to confine ; to 
restrain within bounds. 

fee a. Confined ; limited. Annot. on Glanrile 
E-STRI€T ED, pp. Limited ; confined to bounds. 

RE-STRICTVING, ppr. Confining to limits. 

RE-STRIE TION, n. [Fr.; L. restrictus.} 1. Limitation 
confinement within bounds. 2. Restraint. 

RESTRICTIVE, a. [ Fr. restricts?) 1. Having the qualits 
of limiting or of expressing limitation. 2. imposing re 
straint. J. Styptic; [vbs. 

RE-STRICTIVE-LY, ado. With limitation. 

RE-STRINGE’, (re-strinj’) v. t. [L. restriago.) To confine 
to contract ; to astringe, 

RE-STRIN GEN-CY, n. The quality or power of contract 
ing. 

RE-STRIN'GENT, a. Astringent; styptic. 

RESTRIN-GENT, rx. A medicine that operates as an a» 
tringent of styptic. Harecy. 

RE-STRIVE, r. i. [re and strive.] To strive anew. 

REST’Y, a. The same as restive of restiy, of which it isa 
contraction. 

RE-SUB-JEC€/TION, 2. [re and subjection.) A second sub- 
jection. Bp. Hall. 

RE-SUB-LI-MA'TION, x. A second sublimation. 

RE-SUB-LIME’, v. t. [re and «ublme,] ‘l’o sublime again. 

RE-SUB-LIM‘ED, (re-sub-limd:) pp. Sublimed a second 
time. 

RE-SUB-LIM'ING, ppr. Subliming again. 

RE-SU-DA'TION, a. [L. resudatus.] The act of sweating 
again. 

RE-SULT", 0. t. [Fr. resulter; L. resulto, resilio.} 1. To 
leap back ; to rebound. 2. To procecd, spring of rise, as 
& consequence, from facts, arguments, premixes, combina- 
tion of circumstances, consultation or meditation. 3. To 
come to a conclusion or determination. 

RE-SULT’, mn. 1. Resilience ; act of flying back. 2. Con- 
sequence ; conclusion ; inference ; effect. 3, Consequence 
oreffect. 4. The decision or determination of a council 
or deliberative assembly. New England. 

RE-SULT: ANCE, an. The act of resulting. 

RE-SULT'ANT, xn. In mechanics, a force which is the com- 
bined effect of two or more forces, acting in different di- 
rections. . 

RE-SULT'ING, ppr. 1. Proceeding as a consequence, ef- 
fect or conclusion of something; coming to a determina- 
tion.—2. In lav, resulting usc is ause which returns to 
him who raised it, afer its expiration or during the impes- 
sibility of vesting in the person intended. 

RE-SCM'A-BLE, a. [from resume.) That may be taken 
back, or that may be taken up again. 

RE-SCMP, v. ¢. fv. Sida! | 1. Totake back what has 
been given. 2. Totake back what has been taken away. 
3. To take again after absence. 4. To take up again af- 
ter interruption ; to begin again. 

RE-*CM-ED, (re-zimd') pp. Taken back; taken again; 
begun again after interniption. 

RE-<CU MING, ppr. Taking back ; taking again ; beginning 
again after intermuption. 

RE-SUM'MON, rc. ¢&. 1. To summon or call again. 3 To 
recall ; to recover. Bacon. 

RE-St'M’MONED, pp. Summoned again ; recovered. 

RE-SUMMON-ING. - Recalling ; recovering. 

RE-SUMP’TION, a. [Fr.; L. resumptus.] The act of re 
get | taking back or taking again. 

RE-SUMP‘TIVE, @. Taking back or again. 

RE-SO'PI-NATE, a. [L. resupinatus.] In boteny, reversed; 
turned upside down. 

RE-SU-PI-NA‘TION, n. The state of tying on the beck ; 
the state of being resupinate or reversed, as a corol. 

RE-SC' PINF, a. Lying on the back. 

RES-UR-REC'TION, n. [Fr.; L. resurrectus.) A rising 
again; chiefy, the revival of the dead of the human race, 
or their return from the grave, particularly at the general 
ee ment. 

RE-SUR-VEY', v. ¢. [re and survey.] To survey again or 
anew ; to review. Shak. 

RE-SUR/VEY, 2. A second survey. 

RE-SUR-VEY'ED, (re-sur-vide') pp. Surveyed again. 

RE-SUR-VEY'ING, pp. Surveying anew ; reviewing. 

RE-SUSCI-TATE, v. t. [L. resuscito.}] 1. To revivi- 
fy to revive ; particularly, to recover from apparent 

eath. 2. To reproduce, as a mixed body from its ashes. 
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RE-SUSCI-TA-TED, 
RE-SUS’CI-TA-TILNG, ppr. Reviving ; revivity ing 3 repro- 


ducing. 

RESUSCITATION, n. 1. The act of reviving from a 
state of ap nt death ; the state of being revivified. ¥. 
The re ucing of a mixed body from its ashes. 

RE-SUS‘CI-TA-TIVE, a. Reviving ; revivifying ; raising 
from apparent death ; reproducing. 

®RE-TALL/,( v. t. [Fr. retailer; It. ritagliare.} 1. To 

*RE TAIL, sell in small quantities or parcels, from the 
sense of cutting or dividing. 2. Tosell at second hand. 
Pope. 3. To tell in broken parts ; to tell to many. 

RE: TAIL, 2. The sale of commodities in small quantities 
or » or at second hand. Addison. 

RE-TAIL’ED, (re-tald') pp. Sold in small quantities. 

RE-TAIL ER, ) 2. One who sells goods by small quanti- 

RFT AIL-ER ties or parcels. 

RE-TAIL‘ING, ppr. Selling in small quantities. 

RE-TAIN!, vo. t. [Fr. retenir ; It. ritenere; Sp. retener; L. 
retineo.] 1. To hold or keep in possession ; not to lose 
or part with or dismiss. 2. To keep, as an associate ; to 
kecp from departure. 3. To keep back ; to hold. 4. To 
hold from escape. 5. To keep in pay; to hire. 6. To 
engage ; to employ oy a fee paid. 

fRE-TAIN’, ec. i. 1. To belong to; to depend on. Boyle. 
2. To keep ; to continue. 

RE-TAIN‘ED, (re-tand') pp. Held; kept in possession ; 
kept as an associate ; kept in pay ; kept from escape. 

RE.TAIN‘ER, 2. 1. One who retains; as an executor, who 
retains a debt due from the testator. 2. One who is kept 
in service; an attendant. 3. An adherent , a depend- 
ent; ahanger-on. 4. A servant, not a domestic, but occa- 
sionally attending and wearing his master’s livery.—5. 
Among lawyers, a fee paid to engage a lawyer or counsel- 
or to inaintain acause. 6. The act of keeping depend- 
ents, or being in dependence. 

RE-TAIN‘ING, ppr. Keeping in possession ; keeping as an 
associate ; keeping from escape ; hiring ; engaging bv a 
fee. 

RE-TAKE’, ov. £.; pret. retook; pp. retaken. Kae and take.]} 
I. To take again. Clarendon. To take Q captor ; 


to recapture. 

RE. TAK ER, nxn. One who takes again what has been taken ; 
arecaptor. Kent. 

2E-TAK ING, ppr. Taking again; taking from a captor. 

RE-TAK‘ING, n. A taking again ; recapture. 

RE-TAL‘I-ATE, 0. t. (Low L. retalio.} To retum like for 
like ; to repay or requite by an actof the same kind as 
has been received. 

RE-T AL’‘I-ATE, v. i. To return like for like. 

RE.T AL/I-A-T pp. Returned, as like for like. 

RE-T AL/I-A-TING, ppr. Returning like for like. 

RE-T AL-I-A'TION, x. 1. The retum of like for like; the 
doing that to another which he has done to us; requital 
of evil.—2. In a good sense, return of good for good. 

RE-T AL/I-A-TO-RY, a. Returning like for like. Canning. 

RE-TARD,, v. t. [Fr. retarder ; L. retardo.}] 1. Todiminish 
the velocity of motion , to ae, to render more slow in 


- 2 To delay ; to put off ; to render more late. 

PRET X RD, v. 1. To stay back. Brown. 

RE-TARD-A’TION, n. The act of abating the velocity of 
motion ; hinderance ; the act of coerne: 

RE-TARD: ED, pp. Hindered in motion ; delayed. 

RE-TARDVER, nz. One that retards, hinders or delays. 

RE-TARD/ING, ppr. Abating the velocity of motion ; hin- 
dering ; delaying. 

RF-TA RD ME ,%. The act of retarding or delaying. 

RETCH, v. i. (Sax. Arecan.] To make an effort to vomit ; 
to heave ; as the stomach ; to strain. 
RETCH'LESS, a. Careless. [See Recarzss.] Dryden. 
E-TE€’TION, x. [L. retectus.] The act of disclosing or 

roducing to view something concealed. 

RE-TENT', ». That which is retained. Kirwan. 

RE-TEN‘TION, xn. [Fr.; L. retentio, retineo.] 1. The 
power of retaining 5 the faculty of the mind by which it 
retains ideas.—2. In medicrac, the power of retaining, or 
that state of contraction in the solid or vascular parts of 
the body, by which they hold their proper contents and 
prevent involuntary evacuations ; undue retention of some 
natural discharge. 3. The act of withholding ; restraint. 
4. Custody ; confinement ; (0ds.] 


KE-TEN‘TIVE, a. [Fr. retentf.] Having the power to 
retain. 
RE-TEN‘TIVE, 2. Restraint. Bp. Hall. 
E- rEN/TIVE-NESS, x. The aad of retention. 
t{KE-TEX ,v. t. [L. retezo.}) To unweave; to undo; to 
annul by any action. Hacket. 
RET'I-CENCE, ) x. [Fr. reticence; L. reticentia.}] Con- 
RET’I-CEN-CY,{$  cealment by silence.—In rhetoric, apo- 
si @ or suppression. 
RET'I-€LE, a. [L. reticulum.) 1. A small net. 2. A 
contrivance to measure the quantity of an eclipse ; a kind 
of micrometer. 
a2E-TIe'U-LAR, a. Having the form of a net or of net- 
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pp. Revived; revivified ; reproduced. ;: 


RE} 


work ; formed with Interstices.—In the reticular 
body, or rete mucoeum, is the layer of the skin, intermedi- 
ate between the cutis and the cutic‘e, the principal seat of 


color in man. 

RE-TI€C/U-LATE, } 4. [L_ reticulatus.] Netted ; resem- 

RE-TI€’U-LA-TED, bling net-work ; having distinct 
veins croasing like net-work. 

RE-TI€-U-LA’‘TION, x. Net-work; organization of sub- 
stances resemyling a net. Durwin. 

RET'I-FORM, a. (L. retiformusx.] Having the form of a 
net in texture ; composed of crossing lines and interstices. 

RETINA, 2. (L.] [n anatomy, one of the coats of the 
eye, being an expgnsion of the optic nerve over the bot- 
tom of the eye, where the sense of vision is first received. 

RET-I-NAS-PHALT’, n. A bituminous or resinous sub- 
stance of a yellowish or reddish brown. 

RET'I-NITE, x. (Gr. pyrevn.] Pitchstone. 

* RET'I-NUE, n. [Fr. retenuc.] The attendants of a prines 
or distinguished personage, chiefly on a journey or ap 
excursion ; a train of persons. 

RET-I-RADE!, x. [Fr.] In fortification, a kind of retreneh- 
ment in the body of a bastion or other work. 

RE-TIRF,, v. i. [Fr. retirer.] 1. To withdraw; to retreat; 
to RO frem company or from a public place into privacy. 
2. To retreat from action or danger. 3. To withdraw 
from a public station. 4. To break up, as a company or 
assembly. 5. To cerert or withdraw for safety or for 
pleasure. 6. To recede ; to fall back. 

t RE-TIRE’, v. t. To withdraw ; to take away. 

tf RE-TIRE, n. 1. Retreat; recession; a withdrawing. 
Shak. 2. Retirement; place of privacy. Miltun. 

RE-TTR: ED), (re-tird’) a. 1. Secluded from much society or 
from public notice ; private. 2. Secret ; private. 3. W ith- 
drawn. Locke. 

RE-TIR EILLY, ado. In solitude or privacy. Sherwood. 

RE-TIR‘ED-NESS, n. A state of retirement; solitude ; 

rivacy or secrecy. Atterbury. 

RE-TIRE MENT, aw. 1. The act of withdrawing from com- 

ny or from public notice or station. 2. The state of 
being withdrawn. 3. Private abode ; habitation secluded 
from much society or from public life. 4. Private way of 


life 

RE-TIRING, ppr. 1. Withdrawing; retreating; going 
into seclusion or solitude. 2. a. Reserved ; not furward or 
obtrusive. 

RE-TOLD,, pret. and pp. of retell ; asa story retold. 

RE-TORT,, v. Cae. retortus.)] 1. To throw back; to re- 
verberate. 2. To return an argument, nccusation, censure 
or incivility. 3. To bend or curve back. 

RE-TORT'’, c. i. To return an argument or charge ; to make 
a severe reply. 

RE-TORT’, n. }. The return of an argument, charge oe 
incivility in reply.—2. In chemistry, a spherical vensel 
with its neck bent, to which the receiver is fitted. 

RE-TORT'ED, pp. Returned ; thrown back ; bent back 

RE-TORT'ER, x. One that retorts. 

RE-TORT'ING, ppr. Returning ; throwing back. 

RE-TOR'TION, 2. The act of retorting. Spenser. 

RE-TOSS', v. t. [re and toss.] To toas back. Pope. 

RE-TOSSED, (re-tost’) pp. Toesed back. 

RE-TOSS'ING, ppr. Tossing back. 

RE-TOUCH,, (re-tuch’) r. t. [re and touck.}] To improve 
 asibed touches ; as, to retouch a picture or an eanay. 

yden. Pope. 

RE-TOUCH ED, (re-tucht’) pp. Touched again. 

RE-TOUCHI!ING, (re-tuch'ing) ppr. Improving by new 
touchea. 

RE-TRACE,, r. t. [Fr. retracer.] 1. To trace back ; to gn 
back in the same path orcourse 2. To trace back, asa line. 

RE-TRA‘CED, (re-trast') pp. Traced back. 

RE-TRA'CING, ppr. Tracing back. 

RE-TRA€T/, cv. ¢. [Ere retracter; L. retrgctus.] 1. To re- 
call, as a declaration, words or saying ; to disavow; to 
recant. 2. T’o take back; to rescind; ([&ttle used.) 3. 
To draw back, as claws. 

RE-TRA€T’, v. i. To take back ; to unsay; to withdraw 
conceesion or declaration. 

RE-TRA€T’,x. Among horsemen, the prick of a boree*s foot 
in nailing a shoe. 

RE-TRACT'A-BLE, a. That may be retracted or recalled. 

RE-TRAC'TATE, v. t. [L. retractatus.} Torecant ; toun 

RE-TRAE€-TA TION, n. (Fr.; L. retractatio.) The 
ing of what has been d, recan 3; change ot 
opinion declared. 

RE-TRACT’ED rp. Recalled ; recanted ; disavowed. 

RE-TRACT'I-BL >a. That may be drawn pack ; retractile 
Journ. of Science. 

RE-TRA€T ILE, a. Capable of being drawn back. 

RE-TRA€ET'ING, ppr. Recalling : disavowing ; recanting 

RE-TRA€’TION, x. 1. The act of withdrawing something 
advanced, or changing something done. 2. Recantation ; 
lizavownl of the truth of what has been said ; declaration 
of change of opinion. 3. Act of withdrawing a claim. 

RE-TRACTIVE, a. Withdrawing ; taking from. 
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RE-TRACT IVE, n. That which withdraws or takes from. 
RE-TRAICN, (re-trate’) n. Retreat. (See Rurazat.) Bacon. 
E-TRAIT’, a. [It. ritratto.] A cast of countenance ; a 

‘icture. Spenser. 

BRE-TRAX'IT, n. [L. retraho, retrari.] In law, the with- 

drawing or opeu renunciation of a suit in court, by which 
1, The act 


the plaintiff lowes his action. 

RE-TREAT, n. [Fr. retraite; L. retractus.) 
of retiring ; & withdrawing of one’s self from any place. 
2. Retirement ; state of privacy or seclusion from uvise, 
bustle or company. 3. Place of retirement or privacy. 
4, Place of safety or security.—5. In military affairs, 
the retiring of an army or body of men from the face of 
an enemy, or from any ground occupied, toa grenter dis- 
tance from the enemy, or frum an advanced position. A 
retreat is properly an orderly march, in which circum- 
stance it differs froma fivht. 6. ‘The withdrawing of a 
8‘.ip or feet from an enemy ; or the order and disposition 
of shipe declining an engagement. 7. The deat of the 
drutn at the fring of the evening gun, to warn auldiers to 
forbear tring and the sentinels to challenge. 

RE-TR&AAL, v. i. 1. To vetire from any position or place. 
2. "fo withdraw to a private abode or ty any secluded sit- 
uation. 3. ‘To retire to a place of safety or security. 4. 
To move back toa place before occupied ; w retire. 5. 
‘lo retire froin an enemy or frum any advanced position, 

RE-TREAT‘ED, as a passive participle, though used by 
AMiitun, is not good English. 

RE-TRENCH!, o. t. fee retrancher.) 1. To cut off; to 
parenway. 2. To lessen; to abridge; to curtail. 3. Tu 
confine 5 to limit ; io proper.) Addioun. 

RE-TRENCH’, v. &. To live at a less expense. 

RE TRENCH ED, (retrencht') pp. Cut off ; curtailed. 

RE TRENCIEING, ppr. Cutting off ; curtailing. 

KE TRENCH MENT, a. (Fr. retranchement : Sp. atrinche- 
ramiento.} 1. The act of lopping off; the act of removing 
what is superfluous. 2. The act of curtailing, lessening 
or «bridging ; diminution.—3. In militury uffairs, any 
work raised to cover a-post and fortify it against an ene- 
my. Fineye. 

*RE TRIBUTE, e. t. (Pr. retrivuer ; L. retribuo.] To pay 
back ; to make payment, compensation or reward in teturn. 

*RE TRIB/U-TED, pp. Paid back; given in return; re- 
warded, 

RE-TRIBU-TER, n. One that makes retribution. 

*RE-TRIB'U-TING, ppr. Requiting; making repayment ; 
rewarding. 

RET-RI-BO‘TION, x, [Fr.] 1. Repayment; return accom- 
modated to the action; reward; compensation. 2. A 
gratuity or present given for services in the place of a 
salary. 3. The distribution of rewards and punishments 
at the general judgment. 

RE-TRIG-U-TIVE a. Repaying; rewarding for good 

RE-TRIB-U-TO-RY, deeds, and punishing for offenses. 

RE-TRIEV‘A-BLE, a. That may be retrieved or recovered. 

RE TRIEVE’, 0. t. [Fr. retrouver; It. retruvare.] t. To 
r-cover ; to restore from loss or injury tu a former good 
state. 2. To repair. 3. To regain. 4. To recall; to 
bring back. ; 

tRE-TRIEVE/, n. A seeking again ; a discovery. 

RE-TRIEV ED, (re-tréévd') pp. Recovered; repaired; re- 
gained ; recalled. 

RE-TRIEV ING, ppr. Recovering ; repairing ; recalling. 

RET-RO-AE- TION, 2. [L. retra, and actwn.) 1. Action 
returned, or action backwards. 2. Operation on something 
past or preceding. 

RET-RO-ACTIVE, a. [Fr. retroacty. | Operating by return- 
ed action ; affecting what is ; retrospective. 

RET-RO-A€*TIVE-LY, ade. By returned action or opera- 
tion , by operating on something past. 

RUT-KO-CEDE,, v. t. [L. retro and cedo; Fr. retroceder.} 
‘To cede or grant back; as, to retrocede a territory w a 
former proprietor. 

REc-RO-CED ED, pp. Granted back. 

RET-KO-CED ING, ppr. Ceding back. 

RET-RO-CES'SION, n. 1. Aceding or granting back to 
a former proprietor. 2. The act of going back. 

RET-RO-DUE TION, x. [L. retroduco.] A bringing back. 

RET RO-FLEX, a. (L. retroand flerus.) In botany, bent 
this way and that, or in different directions, 

RET!RO-FRAET, a. (L. retro and fractus.] Reduced 

RET-RO-FRAECT'ED { to hang down as it were by furce 
Bu as to appre as if roken. 

RET-ROLGRA-DA'TION, vn. (Fr.}] 1. The act of moving 
hackwards ; applied to the apparent motion of the planets. 
), A moving backwards ; decline in excellence. 

RETROGRADE, a [Fr.; L. retrogradior.] 1. Going or 
moving backwards.—2. In astronvmy, apparently moving 
backward and contrary to the duccession of the signs, as 
a planet. 3. Declining from a better to a worse state. 

RETROGRADE, roi. (Pr. retresrader 5 L. retrugradior.] 
To go or move backward. Bacun, 

RETROGRADE, v. t. To cause w go backward. 

RET-RO-GRESSION, a. The act of going backward. 
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RET-RO-GRESS'IVE, a. Going or moving backward ; a 
clining frum a more ect to a less perfect state. 

RET-RO-MIN‘GEN-CY, x. (L. retro and mingu.} The aet 
or ue of discharging the contents of the bladder back 
wards, 

RET-RKRO-MIN‘GENT, 6. Discharging the erine backwards 

RET-RO-MIN-'GENT, a». In wology, an animal that dis- 
charges its urine back wards. 

RET-RO-PUL‘SIVE, a. [L. retro and pulsns.] Driving 
back ; repelling. Afed. Repos. 

RE-TRORSE'LY, (re-trors'ly) edo. [L. retrorsum.) In « 
backward direction. Luton. 

RET‘RO-SPECT, x. [L. retro and specio.] A looking back 
on things past ; view or contemplation of something past. 

RET-ROSPE@ TION, @. [. The act of looking back on 
things past. 2. ‘The faculty of looking cack op past things. 

RET-RO-SPEOETIVE, a. i. Looking back on past events. 
2. Having reference to what is past , allecting Chings pass 

RET-RO-SPECTIVE-LY, adv. By way of retrospect. 

RET-RO-VERISION, a. A turning or falling backwards, 

KET RO-VERT, 0. ¢. To turt: back. 

RETRO-VERT-ED, a. [L. retry and verto.) ‘Turned back 

RE-TRODE, v. t. (L. retruds.J ‘To thrust back. 

{RE-TROSE, a. [L. retrusue.) Hidden, abstruse. 

RE-TUND!, vo. t. [L. retundo.] To blunt; to turn, to dul. 

RE-TURN!, vo. a. [Pr. retuurner : Ht. ntoraare ; Sp. retor 
nar.) 1, To come or gu back to the same place. 2. Tc 
come to the same state. 3. Tu answer. 4. To come 
again, to revisit. 5. To appear or begin again after a 
periodical revolution. 6. ‘To show freak signs #f mercy 
Torepent uf sin. Scripture. 

RE-TURN’, cr. t. 1. To bring, carry or send back. 2 To 
repay. 3. To give in recompense of requital. 4. To 
give back in reply. 5. Totell, relate or communicate. 

. To retort ; to recriminate. 7. ‘Fo render an. account, 
usually an official account to a superior. 8&8. Toa render 
back to a tribunal or tu an office. ¥. ‘To report officially 
10. To send ; to transmit; to convey. 

RE-TURN, a. 1. The act of coming or going back to the 
same place. 2. The act of sendiug back: 3. “The act of 
putting in the former place. 4. Retregreesion ; the act of 
moving back. 5. The act or process uf coming back toa 
former state. 6. Revolution; a perivdical coming te the 
same point. 7. Periodical renewnd. &. Kepayment ; re- 
imbursement in kind or in something equivalent, for mon- 
ey expended or advanced, or for labor, 4. Profit : advan- 
tage. 10. Remittance; payment trom a distant place. 11. 
Repayment; retribution ; requital, 12. Act of restoring or 
giving back; restitution, J3. Either of the adjuining 
sides uf the front of a house of ground plot, ts called a re- 
turn side.—14. In lao, the rendering back or delivery of 
a writ, precept or execution, ty the proper officer or court ; 
or the certificate of the officer executing it, indursed. 15. 
A day in bank. The day on which the defendant je or- 
dered to appear in court, and the shenff is to bring in the 
writ, and report his proceedings, is called the return of the 
writ.—16. In milttary and nacal vo facrs, an official account, 
report or statement rendered to the commander. 

RE-TURN‘A-BLE, a. I. That may be returned or restored. 
—2. In lacr, that is legally to be returned, delivered, given 
or rendered. 

RE-TURN’-DAY, #2. The day when the defendant f to 
appear in court, and the shentl is to return the writ and 
his proceedings. 

RE-TURN'ED, (re-turnd!') pp. Restored ; given orsent beck. 

RE-TURNER, ». One who returus; one that repays or 
remits money. 

RE-TURN'ING, ppr. Giving, carrying or sending back. 

RE-TURN [ING-OF FI-CER, x2. The officer whose duty # 
is to make returns of writs, precepts, juries, &c. 

RE-TURN’LESS, a. Admitting no return. [Little wred.] 

RE-TOSE, a. [L. retusus.}] In éutary, a retuse leaf is one 
ending in a blunt sinus. Lee. 

RE-UNION, xn. 1. A second union; union formed anew 
after separation or discord.—2. In medicine, union of parts 
nae by wounds or accidents. 

RE-U-NITE’, v. t. [reand uniue.] 1. To unite again; to 
oin after separation. 2. To reconcile after variance. 
RE.U-NITE’, v. i. To be united again ; to join and cobere 

again. 

RE-U-NTT‘ED, pp. United or joined again ; reenncfled. 
RE-U-NIV/TION, 2. Second conjunction. Knatchoull. 
E-U-NIT‘ING, ppr. Uniting again ; reconciling. 

REUSSSITE, n. [from Reuss.) A ealt. 

RE-VAL-U-X‘TION, ». A fresh valuation. 

REVE, 2. (Sax. gerefu.] The bailif’ of a franchie oe 
manor. It is usually written recve. 

RE-VEAL', v. t. (Fr. reveler; L. revelo.) 1. To diselnee; 
to discover , toshow ; to make known something before 
unknown or concealed. 2. To disclose, discover or make 
known from heaven. 

RE-VEAL/, ». A revealing ; disclosure. Arown, 

RE-VEAL‘ED, (re-veeld’) pp. Disclased , discovered ; made 
Known ; laid open, 
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RE-VEAL/ER, x. 1. One thas discloses or makes known. 
2. One that brings to view. Dryden. 

RE-VEALJING, ppr. Disclosing; discovering; mwakiug 
known. 

EE VED Ment, n. The act of revealing. [L. v-J South. 

RE-V ELL LE nw. [Fr. receder. n muitary 

REVEL-LY, (re-vel ya) tee the beat of drum 
about break of day, to give notice that it is time for the 
suldsers to rise and for the sentinels to forbear challenging. 

This word might well be anglicized fhteon Hh 

REV'EL, pv. i. (D. revclen.] 1. ‘To feast with loose and 
clamorvus merriment ; to carouse ; toact the bacchanalian. 
2. Tu move playfully or without regularity. 

REV EL, wn. A feast with loose and noisy jollity. 

RE-VEL’, v.t. (L. rerelo.] To draw back; to retract; 
to make a revulsion. Harvey. 

REV -E-LA’TION, n. jE Rs L. revelatus.] 1. The act of 
disclosing to others what was before unknown to them ; 
epproprnately, the disclusure or communication of truth to 
men by God himself, or by his authorized agents, the 
prophets and spostles. 2. That which is revealed ; uppro- 
pristely, the sacred truths which God has couumunicated 
to man for his instruction and direction. 3. The Apouca- 
lypse ; the last buuk of the sacred canon. 

REV'EL-LER, a. One who feasts with noisy merriment. 

REV EL-ING, ppr. Feasting with noisy merriment, 

REV EL-ING, a. A feasting with noisy merriment ; revelry. 
Gal. v. 

REV'EL-ROUT, vz. 1. Tumultuous festivity. 2. A mob, 
a rabble tumultuously assembled ; an unlawful assembly. 

REV EL-RY, a. Noisy festivity ; clamorous jullity. 

RE-VEN DLEATE, vo. ¢t. [Fr. revendiquer.] To reciaim 
what has been taken away; tw claim to have restored 
what has been seized. 

RE-VEN DI-CA-TED, pp. Reclaimed; regained. 

RE-VEN DI-€A-TING, ppr. Reclaiming ; recuvering. 

RE-VIEN-DLEATION, a. [Fr.] The act of reclaiming or 
demunding the restoration of any thing taken by an ene- 
my ; as by right of postliminium. 

RE- TENGE, re-venj') o. t. (Fr. revancher, venger; Sp. 
cengar.] 1. To inflict pain or injury io return for an in- 
jury received. 2 ‘Tv inflict pain deliberately and = mali- 
cieusly, contrary to the laws of justice and humanity, in 
return for injury received. 3. To vindicate by punish- 
ment of an enemy. 

REVENGE, (re-venj‘) n. ii. reca-che.] 1. Returnofan 
injury ; the deliberate infliction of puin or injury on a per- 
son in return for an injurv received from him. 2. A 
oralicious or spiteful infliction of pain or injury, contrary 
to the laws of justice and Christianity, in return for an 
injury or offense. 3. The passion which is excited by an 
injury done or an affront given. 

RE-V ENG ED, (re-venjd’) pp. Punished In return for an 
injury ; spitefully punished. 

RE-VENGE FIL, a. 1. Full of revenge ora desire to inflict 
pain or evil for injury received; spiteful; malicious ; 
wreaking revenge. 2. Vindictive ; inflicting punishment. 

RE-VENGE'FUL-LY, (re-venj ful-ly) ade. By way of re- 
venge; vindictively ; with the spirit of revenge. Dryden. 

RE- VENGE/FUL-NESS, a. Vindictiveness. More. 

REVENGE LESS, (re-venj les) au. Unrevenged. -Warston. 

RE-VENG EMENT, n. Revenge ; return of an injury. [/. u.] 

RE-VENG ER, a. 1. One who revenges; one who inflicts 
pain on another spitefully in return for an injury. 2. One 
who inflicts just punishment for injuries; [less ene. 

RE-VENGING, ppr. }. patheting. Eun or evil spitefully for 
injury or affront received. 2. Vindicating ; punishing. 

RE-VENG'‘ING-LY, ade. With revenge ; with the spirit of 
revenge ; Vindictively. Shak. 

*®REV'E NUE, x. (Fr. revenu: L. revenio.) 1. In a gener- 
al sense, the annual rents, profits, interest or issues of any 
species of property, real or personal, belonging to an in- 
dividual or to the public. When used of individuals, it is 
equivalent to income.—In modern usage, income is applied 
more generally to the rents and profits of individuals, and 
rerenue to those of the state. 2. The annual produce of 
taxes, excise, customs, duties. rents, &e. which a nation 
or state collects and receives into the treasury for public 
use. 3. Return; reward. 4 A fleshy lump on the head 

- of a deer. 
tRE-VERB' c. t. To reverberate. Shak. 

RE-V ERB ER-ANT, a. [L. reverberans.] Returning sound ; 
resounding ; driving back. SAak. 

RE. VERBER-ATE, ov. t. [L. reverdero.} 1. To retum, as 
sound ; to send back ; to echo. 2. To send or beat hack ; 
to repel; to reflect. 3. To send or drive back ; to repel 
from side to side. 

RE-V ERB ER-ATE, v.t. 1. To be driven back ; to be re- 

Ned, as rays of light, or sound. 2. To resound. 
-VERBER-ATE, a. Reverberant. Shak. 

RE-VERB ER-A-TED, pp. Driven back ; sent back ; driven 
from side to side. 

BE-V ERB ER-A-TING, 
Aecting, as light ; echoing, as sound. 
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KE-VERB-ER-A‘TION, n. [Fr.] The act of driving or send 
ing back ; perticudurly, the act of reflecting light and heat 
or repelling sound. 

RE VIERG ER-A-TO-RY, a. Returning or driving back. 

RE-VERB ER-A-TO-RY, ». A furnace with akind al dome 
that reflects the dame upon a vessel placed within it, 9a 
as to surround it. 

RE-VERE, v. ¢. [Es reverer; It. reverire; L. revereor.) 
To regard with fear mingled with respect and affection | 
to venerate ; to reverence ; to honog ia estimation. 

RE-VER’ED, (re-veerd ) pp. Regarded with fear mingled 
with respect and aflection. 

REV’ ER-ENCE, x. (F'r.; L. reverentia.} 1. Fear mingled 
with respect and esteem ; veneration.— Reverence is near 
ly equivalent to veneration, but expresses something less 
of the same emotion. It ditfers from awe, which 1 an 
emotion compounded of fear, dread or terror, with adini 
nition of something great, but not necessarily imply ng 
love or affection. We feel renerence for a parent, and for 
an upright magistrate, but we stand in awe of a tyrant. 
2. An act of respect or obeisance ; a bow or courwwsy. 3 
A title of the clergy. 4. A poetical title of a father. 

REV'ER-ENCE, r. t. To regard witn reverence ; to regard 
with fear mingled with respect and affection. 

REV’ER-ENCED, pp. Regarded with fear mingled with 
respect and affection. 

REV'ER-EN-CER, x. One that regards with reverence. 

REV'ER-EN-CING, ppr. Regarding with fear mixed with 
respect and affection. 

REV'LR-END, a. (Fr. ; L. reverendas.) 1. Worthy of rev- 
erence ; entitled to respect mingled with fear and alive- 
tion. 2. A title of respect given to the clergy or ecclesi- 
astics. 

REV'ER-ENT, a. 1. Expressi 


N-2 reverence, veneration or 
submission. 2. Submiasive; bumble; impreased with 
reverence. 


REV-ER-EN‘TIAL, a. [from reverence.} Proceeding from 
reverence, or ex ing it. Souta. 

REV-ER-EN/TIAL-LY, ado. With reverence, or show of 
reverence. Brown. 

REV ER-ENT-LY, ade. 1, With reverence ; with reepect- 
ful regard. 2. With veneration ; with fear of what is 

reat or terrifying. 

RE-VER'ER, n. One who reveres or venerates, 

REV'‘ER-IE. Sce Revery. 

RE-VER‘ENG, ppr. Regarding with fear mixed with re- 
spect and affection > Venerating. : 

Oo eooees u. Intended to reverse ; implying reverse. 

urnet. 

RE-VERS'AL, a. A change or overthrowing. 

RE-VERN!', (re-vers’) v. t. [L. reversus.) 1. To turn up- 
side down. 2. To overturn; to subvert. 3. To tum 
back. 4. To turn to the contrary. 5. To put each in the 
place of the other.—6. In law, to overthrow by a contm- 
ry decision ; tomake vaid ; toannul. 7. To recall ; [odv.] 

{RE-VERSE), (re-vers’) v. i. To return. Spenser. 

RE-VERSE!, (re-vers') n. 1. Change ; vicissitude ; a turn 
of affairs ; ia @ good sense. 2. Change for the wurse ; 
misfortune. 3. A contrary ; an opposite. 4. (Fr. rerers.} 
The reverse of a medal or coin is the second or back side, 
Oppusite to that on which the head or principal figure is 
impressed, 

RE-VER*’ED, (re-verst’) pp. 1. Turned side for side or end 
for end ; changed to the contrary.—2. In law, overthrown 
or annulled—3, a. In botany, resupinate ; having the upper 
lip larger and more expanded than the lower. 

RE-VERS ED-LY, ado. In a reversed manner. Sovth. 

RE-VERSE!/LE8&S, a. Not to be reversed ; irreversible. 

RE-VERSE!'LY, adv. On the other hand ; on the opposite 

RE-VERS'I-BLE, a. That may be reversed. 

RE-VERSING, ppr. Turning upside down; subverting 
turning the pear f bar ; annulling. 

RE- VERSION, n. [Fr.; L. rerersio.} 1. In & general eense 
a returning ; appropriately, in la, the returning of au 
estate to the grantor or bis heirs, after a particular estate 
is ended. 2. The residue of an estate left in the grantor, 
to commence in possession after the Jetermination of the 
particular estate granted. 3. Succession ; right to fature 
possession or enjoyment.—-4. In algebra, reversion of se- 
ries, a kind of reversed operation of an infinite series. 

RE-VERSION-A-RY, a. Pertaining to a reversion, that is. 
to be enjoyed in succeasion, or after the determination of 
a particular estate. 

RE-VER‘SION-F.R, «. The person who has a reversinn, or 
who is entitled to lands or tenements, after a particular 
estate granted ia determined. 

RE-VERT", cv. t. [L. reverto. 
the contrary ; to reverse. 
reverberate. 

RE-VERT’, v. i. 1. To return ; to fall back.—2. In lat, to 
return to the proprietor, after the determinatio’ of a par. 
ticular estate. 

RE-VERT’, 2. [pn music, return ; recurrence ; antistrophe 
Peacham. 


1. To turn back ; to turn to 
To drive or turn back ; to 
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RE-VERT'ED, pp. Reversed ; turned back. 

BE-VERT'ENT. x. A medicine which restores the natural 
order of the inverted, irmtati: e motions in the animal sys- 
tem. Darwia. 

RE-VERT 1-bLE, a. That may revert or return. 

RE-VERTUING, ppr. Turning back ; returning. 

RE-VEKT IVE, a. Changing ; reversing. 7'humsun. 

*REV ER-Y, 2. [Fr. récene. It is often written in Eng- 

‘REV ERIE, { lish as in French.] 1. Properly, a raving 
or delirium ; buf its sense, as generally used, is a louse or 
irregular train of thoughts, occurring in musing or medi- 
tation ; wild, extravagant conceit of t''e fancy or imagina- 
tion. 2. A chimera; a vision. 

RE-VEST", vc. ¢. (Fr. revéur.] 1. To clothe again. 2. To 
reinvest ; to vest again with pussession or ollice. 3. Tu 
lay out in something less fleeting than money. 

RE-VES7T’, o. i. To take etiect again, asa utle; to return 
to a former owner. 

RE-VEST ED, pp. Clothed again ; invested anew. 

RE-VESTIA-KY, mn. (Vr. revestiaire; L. recestiv.} The 
place or apartment in a church or temple where the dresses 
are deposited. 

RE-VET*MENT, 2. [Fr. revétement.] In fortification, a 
strong wal! on the outside of a rampart, intended to sup- 

wt the earth, 

RE-VI'BRATE, o. 3. [re and vibrate.) To vibrate back or 
in retum. 

RE-V1i-Lr A TION, wn. The act of vibrating back. 

tRE-Vie/TION, x. (L. ve and rictum.] Keturn to life. 

RE-VICT UAL, (re-vittl) r,t. [re and cactual.] To furnish 
again with provisions. Ruleih. 

RE-VICT'U ALED, (re-vit Ud) pp. Furnished with victuals 
agit. 

RE VICTUAL-ING, (re-vit-l-ing) pyr. Supplying again 
with Visions. 

fRE-VIbE, ce. ¢ [re and vie.} To accede to the proposa! of a 
stake and to overtop it. B. Jonson, 

fRE-VIE’,c. t. Toreturn the challenge of a wager at cards ; 
to make a retort. Trial of the seven Bishops. 

RE-VIEW), (re-vil’) v. t. [re and view ; or Fr. revuir, reru.} 
1. To look back on. Denham, 2. To see again. 3. ‘Tu 
view and exainine ngain ; ty reconsider ; to revise. 4. To 
retrace. 5. ‘uo survey ; to inspect; to examine the state 
of any thing, particularly of troops. 

RE-VIEW’, (re-va') n. (Fr. recue,] 1. A second or repeated 
view ; a re-examination; resurvey. 2. Revision ; a sec- 
ond examination with a view to amendment or improve- 
ment.—3. In military affairs, an examination or inspection 
of troops under aris, by a general or commander, tor the 
purpuse of ascertaining the state of their discipline, equip- 
meuts, &¢e.—4. In Jiteruture, a critical examunation of a 
new publication, with remarks. 5. A periodical pain- 
phiet containing examinatious or analyses of new publica- 
tions. 

RE-VIEWED, (re-vdde’) pp. Resurveyed ; re-examined ; 
inspected ; critically analyzed, 

KE-\V IEW'ER, ge-vi/er) x. One that reviews or re-exam- 
ines ; an inspector; one that critically examines a new 
publication, and communicates his opinion upon its merits. 

RE-VIEW ING, ppr. Looking back on ; seeing again; re- 
vising ; re-examining ; inspecting, as an army ; critically 
examining and remarking on. 

{RE-VIG-OR-ATE, o ¢. ite and vigor.) To give new 
Vigor to. 

RE-VILE!, 0. t. [re and eile.) To reproach; to treat with 
opprobrious and contemptuous language. 

tf RE-VILE’, x. Reproach ; contumely ; contemptuous lan- 


£Y e. Milton, 

RE-VIL/ED, (re-vtld') pp. Reproached ; treated with op- 
Da or contemptuous language. 

E-VILE'MENT, x. Reproach ; contemptuous language. 
VIL ER, a. One who reviles another ; one who treats 
ancvther with contemptuous language. 

RE-VILING, ppr. Reproaching ; treating with language of 
coutempt. 

RE-VIL/ING, xn. The act of reviling or treating witb re- 
proachful words. Js. li. 

RE-VIL‘ING-LY, adv. With reproachful or contemptuous 
language ; with opprobrium. 

RE-VIN'DI-EATE, vc. t. To vindicate again ; to reclaim ; 
to demand and take back what has been lost. 

RE-VIS‘AL, x. Revision; the act of reviewing and re- 
examining for correction and improvement. 

RE-VI*E', o. t. (L. rerisus, revisv.} 1. To review ; to re- 
examine ; to look over with care for correction. 2. To 
review, alter and amend. 

RE-VISE’, a. 1. Review ; re-examination. 2. Among prin- 
ters, a second proof sheet ; a pruof sheet taken afler the 
urst correction. 

RE-VI¢'ED, (re-vizd') pp. Reviewed; re-examined for 
correction. 

xE-VIS ER, x. One that revises or re-examines for correction. 

BE.VIS‘ING, ppr. Reviewing, re-examining for correc- 
tion. 
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RE-VI"SI1ON, 2. [Fr.}] !. The act of reviewing , review 
re-examination for correction. 2% Enumeration of inhab 
iuints. 

RE-VIVSION-AL 

RILVISLON-A-RY, { © Pertaining to revisiun. 


RE-VISIT, v. t. (Fr. revister ; L. revisto.; To visit again 
Pope. 

RE-VIS-IT-A‘TION, n. The act of revisiting. 

RE.VISIT-ED, pp. Visited again. 

RE-VIS 1T-ING, ppr. Visiting again. 

RE-VI'SOR. 8. fn Kussta, one who has taken the number 
of inhabitants. Tovke. 

RE-VI'VAL, 2. 1. Retum, recall or recovery to life from 
death or apparent death. 2. Return or recall wo activity 
from @ state of languor. 3. Recall, return or recovery 
from a state of neglect, oblivion, obecurifty or deprexion 
4. Renewed and wore active attention to religion; an 
awak :ning of men to their spiritual concerns. 

RE-VIVE’, 0. i. [Fr. recirre; L. revriviscu.] 1. To retum ta 
life ; to recover life. 2. ‘To recover new life or vigur ; to 
be reanimated after depression, 3. To recover from a 
state of neglect, oblivion, obscurity or depression.—4. Ip 
chemistry, to recover its natural stale, ay a metal. 

RE-VIVE’, o. ¢. 1. To bring again to life; Ww reanimate. 
2. To raise from Janguor, depression or discouragement ; 


to rouse. 3. To renew ; to bring into action aller a sus- 
pension, 4. ‘To reuew in the mind or memory ; to re- 
call. 5S. To recover trom u state of neglect or depression. 


6. To recomfort ; to quicken ; to refresh with joy or hope, 
7. To bring again into notice.—&. In chemutry, Wo restore 
or reduce to ils natural state or to its metallic state. 

RE-VIWED, (re-vivd ) pp. Brought to life; reanimated ; 
renewed ; recovered ; quickened ; cheered ; reduced toe 
metallic @tate, 

RE-VIV'LR, a. That which revives; that which invignr- 
ates or refreshes ; one that redeems from neglect or de- 

ressyion, 
RE-VIV'I-FI-CATE, v.t. (Fr. revivifier; L. re and ricyf- 
co. To revive ; to recall or restore to life. [ Latele used.) 
RE-VIV-L-FI-CA/TION, ». 1. Renewal of life ; restoratioa 
of life ; or the act of recalling to lite.—2. Ln chemastry, the 
reduction of a metal to its metalic state. 

RE-VIVII-FY, 0. t. (Fr. rertrificr.) 1. To recall to life ; to 
reanimate. 2. To give new life or vigor to. 

RE-VIVIING, ppr. Bringing to life again; reanimating; 
renewing , recalling to the memory. 

REV-I-VISCENCE, (a. Renewal of life; return to life 

REV-LVISICEN-CY, § Burnet. 

REV-I-VISCENT, a. Reviving ; regaining or reetoring life 
or action, Darwin. 

RE-Vi'VOR, n. In law, the reviving of a suit which is 
abated by the death of any of the parties. 

REV'0O-€A-BLE, a. (Fr; L. recocadrlis.} That may be re 
called or revoked ; that may be repealed or annulled. 

REV'0-€A-BLE-NEBS, nx. The quality of being revoca- 

le. 

t REV'O-€ATE, vo. t. [L. revoco.] To recall ; to call back. 
Sce REvoKE. 

REV-O-€A'TION, x. (Fr., from L. revocatio.] 1. The act 
of recalling or calling back. 2. State of being recalled 


Howell. 3. Repeal; reversal. 

t REV‘0-€A-TO-RY, oe. Revoking; recalling. World of 
Wonders, 

RE-VOKE’, 0. ¢. [Fr. revoquer ; L. revoco.] 1. To recall, 


to repeal ; to reverse. 2. To check; to represe; [od..] 
3. To draw back ; (unusual. ] 

RE-VOKE/, e. &. To renounce at cards. 

RE-VOKE!, xn. The act of renouncing at cards. 

RE-VOK'ED, (re-vokt’) pp. Repealed ; reversed. 

RE-VOKE MENT, n. Revocation ; reversal. [Little x<ed.} 

RE-VOK'‘ING, ppr. Reversing ; repealing. 

*RE-VOLT’, ¢v. i. [Fr. revolter; ft. ricoltare.’ 1. To fall 
off or turn from one to another. 2. To renounce alle- 
giance and subjection to one’s prince or state ; to reject 
the authority of a sovereign. 3. Tochange ; {cd-.'—4. Ip 
Scripture, to disclaim allegiance and subjection to Ged. 

- RE-VOLT", v.t. 1. To turn; to put to flight ; to overturn. 
Burke. 2. To shock; to do violence to; to cause to 
shrink or turn away with abhorrence. 

*RE-VOLT', n. 1. Desertion ; change of sides: mere cr 
rectly, a renunciation of allegiance and subjection to onc’s 
prince or government. 2. Gross departure from = duty 
Shak.—3. In Scripture, a rejection of divine goveriment 
4. A revolter ; Leds: ] Shak. 

*RE-VOLT'ED, pp. I. Having swerved from allegiance or 
duty. 2. Shocked ; gressly offended. 

¥ RE-VOLT'ER, 2. i. One who changes sides ; a deserter. 
2. One who renounces allegiance and subjection tc his 
prince or state. 

*RE-VOLTING, ppr. 1. Changing sides; deserting. 2 
Disclaiming allegiance and subjection to a prince ar state 
3. Rejecting the authority of God. 4. «. Doing violence, 
as to the feelings ; exciting abhorrence. 

REV'O-LU-BLE, a. [Fr.] That may revolve. Cot grave. 
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BEV O-LUTE, a. (L. revolutus.} in botany, rolled back or 
downwards. 

REV-O-LU TION, a. [Fr.; L. recolutus.) 1. In physica, 
ruiation ; the circular motion of a budy on its aris; a 
course or motion which brings every point of the sur- 
face or periphery of a budy back to the place at which it 
began WH move. 2 The motion of a body round any fixed 
point or centre. 3. Motion of any thing which brings it 
to the same point or state. 4. Continued course marked 
by the regular return of years. 5. Space measured by 
some reguiar retum of a revolving body or of a state of 
things.—». Lp polizcs, a material or entire change in the 
constitution of government. 7. Motion backward. Aiton. 

REV-O-LO‘TION-A-RY, a. 1. Pertaining to a revolution in 
government. Burke. b. Tending to produce a revolu- 
on. 

REV-O-LO-TION-ER, » 1. A revolutionist. Ramsuy. 2. 
- A has » one who favored the revolution in 1688. 
proleel, 

REV-O-LO‘TION-IST, n. One engaged in effecting a 

of government; the favorer of a revolutiun. 


Burke, 

REV-O-LO‘TION-IZE, v. t. 1. To effect a change in the 
form of a political constitution. Ames. 2 To effect an 
entire change of principles in. J. M. Mason. 

RBEV-O-LO'TION-IZED, pp. Changed in constitutional 
form and principles. 

REV-O-LO‘TION-IZ-ING, ppr. Changing the form and 

ene lew of a constitution. 

-VULVE!/, v. i. (Old Fr. revolver ; L. remolvo.] To roll 
in a circle ; to perform a revolutiun ; to fall back ; to re- 


tarn. 

RE-VOLVE’, v. t. [L. revulvo.] To roll any thing round ; 
to consider ; to meditate upon. Shak. 

KE-VOLV’EN-CY, x. State, act or principle of revolving ; 
revolution. Cowper. 

BE-VOMIIT, v. ¢. [re and vomit; Fr. revomtr.]) To vomit 
or pour forth again ; to reject from the stomuch. 

RE-VOMIT-ED, pp. Vomited again. 

RE-VOM'IT-ING, ppr. Vomiting again. 

RE.VULISION, x. (Fr. ; L. rerulsus.] 1. In medicine, the 
act of turning or diverting a tlux of humors or any cause 
of disease, from one part of the body to another. 2. The 
act of holding or drawing back. 

RE-VULISIVE, a. Having the power of revulsion. 

RE-VUL'ISLVE, 2. 1. That which has the power of divert- 
ing humors frum one part to another. 2. ‘That which has 
the power of withdrawing. Fell. 

tREW, n. A row. Spenser. 

RBE-WARD?!, co. t. [Norm. regarder; Fr. and Norm. guer- 
don.] To give in retum, either good or evil. 

BE-WARD*, n. 1. Recompense, or equivalent return for 
good done, for kindness, for services and the like. 2. The 
fruit of men’s Jabor or works. 3. A bribe: a gift to per- 
vert justice. Deut. xxvii. 4. A sum of money offered for 
taking or detecting a criminal, or tor recovery of any 
thing lost. 5. Punishment; a just return of evil or suf- 
fering for wickedness. 6. Return in human applause. 
Matt. vi. 7. Return in joy and comfort. Ps. xix. 

RE-\VWARD'A-BLE, a. That may be rewarded ; worthy of 
recompense. Hovker. 

RE-WARD/A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being worthy of 
reward, Goodman. 

RE-WARIDYED, pp. Requited ; recompensed or punished. 

RE-WARD‘ER, «x. One who rewards; one that requites 
or recompenses. //ch. xi. Addison. 

RE-WARDIING, ppr. Making an equivalent return for good 
or ovil ; requiting ; revcompensing. 

tRE-WORD,, v. t. To repeat in the same words. 

RE-WRITTE), v. t. To write a second time. 

RE-WRIT'TEN, pp. Written again. Kent. 

REYS8, n. The master of an Egyptian bark or ship. 

RHA-BXR‘BA-RATE, a. Impregnated with rbubart. 

RHAB-DOL/O-GY, n. (Gr. paj3605 and Aoyos.] The act or 
art of computing or numbering by Napier’s rods or Na- 
pier’s bones. 

RHAB'NDO-MAN-CY, x. [Gr. pafdos and pavraa.} Divina- 
tion by a rod or wand. Bron. 

RHAP-SODIE, a. Pertaining to or consisting of rhap- 

RHAP-SODI-CAL, sody ; unconnected. 

RHAP SO-DIST, rn. 1. One that writes or speaks without 
regular dependence of one part of his discourse on another, 
2. One who recites or sings rhapsodies for a livelihood ; 
or one who makes und repeats verses extempore.—3. 4n- 
ciently, one whose profession was to recite the verses of 
Hoiner and other poets. 

RHAP’SO-DY, n. (Gr. papwéta-}) Originally, a discourse in 
verse, sung or rehearsed by a rhapsodist ; or a collection 
of verses.—In modera usage, a cullection of passages, 
thoughts or authorities, composing a new piece, but with- 
out necessary dependence or natural connection. Locke. 

RHEYN'-BER-RY, x. Buckthorn, a plant. Johnson. 

pire ts ISH, a. Pertaining to the river Rhine, or to Rheims 
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RHE'TIAN, a. Pertaining to the ancient Rhasti, or to Rhea. 
tia, their country. 

RHE“VOR, x. (L. ; Ge. pnrwp.] A rhetorician. [Little used. 

RHETO-RIE, wu. (Gr. pytopicn.] 1. The art of speaking 
with propriety, elegance and force. 2. ‘The power of per- 
BsudsiOn or attraction , that which allures or charms. 

RHE-TOR'1-CAL, a. 1. Pertaining to rhetoric. 2. Con 
taining the rules of rhetoric. J. Oratorial. -i/ure. 

RHE-TOR'I-CAL-LY, adv. 1. In the manner of rhetoric 
according to the rules of rbetoric. 

eta N-CATE, v. t& To play the orator. Decay of 


ty. 

RHE-TOR-L-€4‘TION mn. Rhetorical amplification. 

E'T-O-RICIAN, n. [Fr. rhetoricien.] 1. One who teaches 
the art of rhetoric, or the principles and rales of correct 
and elegant speaking. 2. One tell versed in the rules 
and principles of rhetoric. 3. An orator; [less proper.) 
RULET-O-RIVCIAN, a. Suiting a master of rhetoric. 
HET‘O-RIZE, v. i. To play the orator. Cotgrave. 

RHET'O-RIZE, v. t. To represent by a figure of oratory. 

RHEOM, x. [Gr. press I. An increased and often intlam- 
matory action of the vessels of any organ ; but generally 
applied to the inflammatory action of the mucouy glands 
attended with increased discharge and an altered state of 
their excreted fluids. 2. A thin serous fluid, secreted by 
the mucous glands, &c. ; us in catarrh. 

RHUUC-MATIHE, a. [L. rheumaticus.] Pertaining to rheu- 
matism, or partaking of its nature. 

RHitt/MA-TISM, a. FL. rheumatismus.] A painful disease 
affecting muscles and joints of the human body, chietly 
the larger joints, as the hips, knees, shoulders, &c. Purr. 

RBHEOM’Y, a. 1. Full of rheum or watery matter ; consist- 
ing of rheum, or partaking of ita nature. 2. Affected with 
rheum. 3. Abounding witb sharp moisture; causing rheum. 

RHIME. See Ruyme. 

RHINO, 2. A cant word for gold and silver, or money. 

RHI-NO-CE/RI-AL, oe. Pertaining to the rhinoceros; re 
sembling the rhinoceros. 7T'atler. 

RH{-NOC/E-ROS, a. [Fr. rhinoceros, or rkinocerat ; L. rhi- 
nocerus.| A genus of quadrupeds of two species, one of 
which, the unicorn, has a single horn growing almost 
erect from the nose, 

RHI-NOC'E-ROS-BIRD, x. A bird of the genus buceros. 

RHODI-AN, a. Pertaining to the island of Rhodes. 

RHO/DI-UM, xn. A metal recently discovered among graine 
of crude platinum. 

RHOD-O-DEN'DRON, x. [Gr. podoy and dsvépov.] The 
dwarf rosebay. Evelyn. 

RHOD-O-MON-TADE'. See Ropomontare. 

RHO'DON-ITE, n. A mineral of a red color. Philips. 

RHOF’TIZ-ITE, n. A mineral occurring in masses or in 

RHET‘IZ-ITE, radiated concretions. 

* RHOMB, x. [Fr. rhombe; L. rhumbus ; Gr. popBos.) In 
geometry, an oblique-angled parallelogram, or a quadri- 
lateral figure whose sides are equal and parallel, but the 
angles unequal, two of the angles being obtuse and two 
acute. 

RHOMBY1E€, a. Having the figure ofa rhomb. Grew. 

RHOM'BO, x. A fish of the turbot kind. Dict. Nut. Hist. 

RHOM'BOID, x. (Gr. poy Pus and ecdos.] 1. In geometry, a 
figure having some resen.Slance to a rhomb ; or a quadri- 
lateral figure whose opposiie sides and angles are equal, 
but which is neither equilateral nor equiangular.—2. a. In 
anatumy, the rhombuid muscle is a thin, broad and ub- 
liquely square, fleshy muscle, between the busis of the 
scapul1 and the spina dorsi. 

RHOM-BOIDAL, a. Having the shape of a rhomboid, or a 
shape ap roaching it. Woodward. 

RIIOMB!-SPAR, x». A mineral of a grayish-white. 

RHO'BARB, 2. [Syr. raiburig ; L.rhabarbarum.] A plant of 
the genus rheum, of several species. ‘I'he root is medic- 
inal and much used as a moderate cathartic. 

RHU-BAR/BAR-INE, nr. A vegetable substance obtained 
from rhubarb. Journ. of Science. 

RHUMB, x. [from Sagat In navigation, & vertical circle 
of any given place, or the intersection of such a circle 
with the horizon ; in which last sense rhumé is the 
asa point of the compass. 

RHUMB-LINE, 2. Io navigation, a line prolonged from 
any point of the compass on a nautical chart, except frum 
the four cardinal points. 


sane 


ime.” {™ {Sax. rim and gersm; Sw., Dan. rim; D. 
RIME, rym; G. rem.) 1. In poctry, the correspond- 
ence of sounds in the terminating words or syllables of 


two verses, one of which succeeds the other immediately 
or at no great distance. 2%. A harmonical successicn of 
sounds. 3. Poetry; a poem. 4. A word of sound to 
answer to another word.—RAyme or reason, number or 
sense. Spenser. 

RHYME, >. i. 1. To accord insound. 2. To make verses 

RHYME, v.t. To put into rhyme. Wilson. 

BHEME'LESS, a. Destitute of rhyme ; not having conso- 
nance of sound. Hail. 
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RHYM‘ER, RHQMIST, or RHYMSTER, n. One who 
makes rhymes; a versifler; a poor poet. Dryden. 

RHY MICE, a. Pertaining w rhyme. 

RHYTHM, or RHYTH'MUS, n. (Gr. puOpos.] 1. In music, 
variety in the movement as to quickness or slowness or 
length ind shortness of the notes; or rather the proportion 
which the parts of the mutiun have W& each other. 2. 
Metre ; verse ; number. Hozcell. 

RHYTH'MLEAL, a. (Gr. puOuixos ; L. rhythmicus.} Hav- 
ing proportion of sound, or one sound proportioned to an- 
other , harmounical. Joknson. 

RYVAL, 2». A Spanish coin. See Rear. 

RI'AL, 2. eos royal.) A royal; a gold coin of the value 
of ten shillings sterling, formerly current in Britain 

RTANT, a. [Fr.] Laughing ; exciting luughte:. Buck, 

RIB, ». “Say. nd, or ruc: tee. rif: G. ryppe; Vert.) 1. 
A bone of animal bodies which forms a part of the frame 
of the thorax..—2. [o ship butiding,a piece of timber which 
forms or strengthens the side of a ship.—J. in butany, the 
continuation of he petiole along the middle of a leaf, and 
froin which the veins take their rise.—1. In ¢eluth, a prom- 
Inent line or rising like a rib. 5. [W. rkid.] Something 
Jong, thip and narrow , a strip. 

RIB, v.¢. t. To furnish with riba. In manufacturcs, to 
form with rising lunes and channels. 2. T'o inclose with 
ribs. Shak. 

RIB ALE, a. (Fr. ribaud ; [t. ribalda | A luw, vulgar, bru- 
tal wre.ch ; a lewd tellow. Pope. 

RIB ALD, a. Low; base; mean. Skok. 

RIB ALD-ISH, ¢. Disposed to ribaldry. Jal. 

RIBALD-RY, wn. (ht. nbuldcria.} Mean, vulgar language ; 
chiefly, obscene language. Suryft. 

RIB/AN, a. In heraidry, the eighth part of a bend. 

RIB AND. See Rippon. 

RIBBED, pp. ora. 1. Furnished with riba. Sandys. 2. In- 
closed as with ribs, Shut, 3. Marked or formed with 
rising lines and channels. 

RIB BON, Qn. [W. rhihin, rkib; Ur. ruibins Fr. rudan.) 1. 

RIBIN, A fillet of silk ; a narrow web of silk used for 
an ornamen:, as a badge, or for fastening some part of 
female dress,—2. In nacal architecture, a long, narrow, 
flexible piece of timber, nailed upon the outside of the 
ribs from the stem to the sternpust, 80 as to encomnmnar the 
ship lengthwise ; the principal are the floor-ribbon and 
the breadth-ribbon. 

RIB BON, v.¢. ‘fu adorn with ribbons. Beaumont. 

Bia rR. [See Rengc.] A sort of stringed instrument. 
IB ROAST, ¢. t. [rid and reast.] To beat suundly ; a bur- 
lesque word. isutler. 

RIB ROAST-ED, pp. Soundly beaten, 

RIB ROAST-ING, ppr. Beating soundly. 

RIB WORT, n. A plant of the genus picntayo. 

RI€, or RICK, as a termination, denotes jurisdiction, or a 
district over which governinent is exercised, as in bish- 
oprik: Sax. cyne-ric, king-ric. It is the Gothic rok, 
dominion ; Sax. rice or ric. 

RI€, as a termination of names, denotes rich or powerful, 
as in Alfric, Frederick, like the Greek Folycrates and 
Plutarchus, Jt ia the finst syllable of Muchard ; Sax. ru, 
rice. See Rica. 

RICE, x. [Fr. riz, or ris: It. 2180; G.reis, or reiss ; D. 
ryst; Dun. ris.] A plant of the genus oryza, and its seed, 


used for food. 

RICE - BIRD, n. A bird of the United States, the 

RICE-BUNT-ING, emberiza oryuvera, In New Lng- 
land, it is called bub-linculn. 

RICH, a. [Fr. riche; Sp. rico: It. ricco; Pax. ric, ricc, 
rivca; D. rnk; G. see 1. Wealthy ; opulent; possess- 
ing a large portion of land, goods or money, or a larger 
portiun than is common to other men or to men of like 
rank, 2 Splendid: costly; valuable , precious: sump- 
taous, 3. Abundant in materials; yielding great quanti- 
tles of any thing valuable. 4. Abounding in valuable in- 
grecients or qualities. 5. Full of valuable achievements 
ec works. 6. Fertile; fruitful; capable of producing 
sarge crops or quantities. 7. Abundant, large. &. Abun- 
dant ; atfurding abundance; plenuful. 9. Full of beauti- 
ful scenery. 10. Abounding with elegant colors. 11. 
Plentifully stocked, 12. Strong; vivid; perfect. 1. 
Having something precious. 14. Abounding with nutri- 
tious qualities. 15. Highly seasoned. 16. Abounding 
with a variety of delicious food. 17. Containing abun- 
dance beyond wants.—18. In music, full of sweet or har- 
monious sounds.—19. fn Scripture, abounding, highly 
endowed.— T'he rick, used a8 & noun, denotes a rich man 
or person, or more frequently, in the plural, rich men or 

rsons. 

ICH, o.t. Toenrich. [See Enarcn.] Gover. 
RICHED, pp. Enriched. Shak. 
ICIVES, n. [Fr. richesse; It. ricchezza : Fp. riqueza. This 
ie in the singular number in fact, but treated as the 
plural.] 1. Wealth; opulence; affluence ; possessions of 
land, goode or money in abundance. 2. Splendid, sump- 
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tuous appearance.—3. In Scripture, an abundance of spit 
itual blessings. Luke xvi. 

RICH LY, ade. 1. With riches; with opulence; with 
abundance of goods or estate; with aniple funds. 2 
Gayly ; splendidly ; magnificenty. 4. Plemteously ; 
abundantly , amply. 4. ‘ruly ; really; abundantly ; 
fully. 

RICHNESS, a. 1. Opulence ; wealth. Sducy. 2. Finery; 
aplendor. JoAnson. 3. Fertility , tecundily ; fruittulness ; 
the qualities which rendcr productive. 4. Fullness; 
abundance. 5. Quality of abound:ng with sumecthing 
valuable. 6. Abundance of any ingredient or quahty 
7. Abundance of beautiful scenery. 0. Abundance of 
Qutritious qualities. Y. Abundance of high seasoning 
lv. Strength ; vividness ; or whatever constitutes perfec 
tion. Ll. Abundance of imagery or of striking ideas, 

RI¢k, x. [Sax. kreac, or brig. in. cruach; W.crug.) A 
heap or pile uf grain or hay in the field or open air, but 
sheltered with a kind of roof. In America, We usually 
gue this nume to a luug pile ; the round and conical pile 

emg called stack. 

RICK Ls, a. (In technical language, rachitis, Gr. payiris 
Sp. raya, the rickets.) A disease which atiects chil- 
dren, and in which the joints becume knotted, and we 
Jegs and spine grow crucked. 

Rie hb l-\, a. 1. Atlected with rickets. Arbuthac. 2 
Weak ; feeble in the joints ; imperfect. 

RICOCHET, an. [Fro] In wacucry, the firing of guns 
mortars or howitzers with small charges, and elevated 8 
few degrees, 10 as to carry the balls or shells just over the 
parupet, and cause them to roll along the oppusile ram 
part. 

Lake a. [L. rictura.] A gaping. Dict. 

(ID, pret. of ride. 

RID, vo. t.; pret. and pp. rid. [Sax. akreddan, or hreddan; 
D. redden: G. retten, or ervetten: Dan. redder.) |. To 
free ; to deliver; pruperly, to separate, and thus to deliver 
orsave. 2. To separate ; to drive away. 3. To free ; to 
Clear; to disencuinber. 4. ‘I’o dispatch. 5. To dnve 
away ; to remove by violence ; to destroy. 

KID, pp. or a. Free; clear; as, to be md of trouble. 

RIDDANCE, xn. 1. Deliverance ; a setting tree. 2 Disen 
cumbrance, 3. ‘Ihe act of clearing away. 

RIDDEN, or RED, pp. of ride. 

KIDDING, ppr. Freeing ; clearing ; disencumbering. 

KIIYDLE, a, (Sax. Anddel; W. rhidyll.] An instrument 
cleaning grain, being a large sieve with a perfurated 

ttom. 

RIDDLE, rt. t. Tu separate, as grain from the chaff with a 
riddle ; as, to mnddlc wheat. 

RIDDLE, a. [Sax. redelee; D. raad:el: G. rathsel.) 1. 
An enigma ,; something proposed for conjecture, or that is 
to be solved by conjecture ; a puzzling questivun ; an an 
biguous propecition, Judges xiv. 2. Any thing ambig- 
uous Or puzzling. 

RID DLE, ct. t. To solve; to explain; but we generally 
use unriddle, which is more proper. 

RiD'DLE, v.1. To speak ambiguously, obscurely or enig- 
matically. Shak. 

KID DLER, nx. One who spenks ambiguously 

RID DLING-LY, adc. In the manner of a riddle. 

RIDE, v.t.; pret. rode, or rid; pp. rid, ridden, (Sax. ridar ; 
G. reiten; D. ruden; Sw. rida; Dan. rider. 1. Tu be 
carried on horseback, or on any beast, or in any vehicle 
2. To be borne on or ina tluid, 3. To be supported in 
motion. 4, To practice riding. 5. To manage a bure 
well. 6. To be supported by something subservient. lo 
sit.— 70 nde caxy, in scamen’s lanjruaye, is When a ship 
does not labor or fee) a great strain on her cables.— 70 
nde hurd, is when a ship pitcbes violently, so as to strmin 
her cables, masts and hull.— 7c nde out, as a gale, signi- 
fies that a ship does nut drive during a sturm. 

RIDE, 7. t. 1. To sit on, so as to be carried. 2. To manage 
insolendy at will. Sirift. 3. Tu carry , [local.] 

RIDE, ». 1. An excursion on horseback or in a vehicle. 
2. A saddle horse ; [local.] Grose. 3. A rand cut in @ 
cl or through a ground for the amusement of riding; & 
riding. 

RWWVER, a. 1. One who is borne on a horse or other beast, 
orina vehicle. 2. One who breaks or mannices a herse. 
3. The matrix ofan ore. 4. An inserted leaf or an addi- 
tional clause, as toa bill in parliament.—5. In sep feeld- 
ing, a sort of interior rib fixed occasionally in a sht'‘s 
hold, opposite to some of the timbers to which (hey are 
bolted, and reaching from the keelson to the beams of the 
lower deck, to strengthen her frame. 

RIDGE, ». (Sax. riz, ricg, Ane, breeg : Sw. rye: De rwg. 
G. rtcken.} 1. The back, or top of the back. & A long ov 
eontinued range of hills or mountains ; or the upper put 
of such a range. 3. A steep elevation, eminence or pro 
tuberance. 4. A long, rising Innd. or a strip of ground 
thrown up bya plough or left between furrows. P-. lav. 
5. The top of the roof of a building. 6 Any long cieva- 
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ton of land.—7. Ridges of a horse’s mouth are wrinkles 
or risings of flesh in the roof of the mouth. 

RIDGE, e. t. 1. To form a ridge.—2. In tiulage, to form 
into ridges with the plough. J. To wrinkle. 

Ly or RIVG LING, a. The male of any beast half 
elt. Enmcyc. . 

tRIDGING-LY, adv. After the manner of ridges ; or ridge 
by ridge. Hauloet. . 

RIDGY, a. Having a ee 3d or ridges ; rising in a ridge. 

RiVI-CULE, «. [Fr.; riuiculum.] 1. Contemptuous 
laughter ; laughter with some d of contempt ; deri- 
sion. 2. That species of writing .which excites contempt 


with laughter. 

RIDI-CULE, v. t 1. To laugh at with expressions of con- 
tempt; to deride. 2 To treat with contemptuous mer- 
riment ; to ex to contempt or derision by writing. 

t RUI-CULE, a. Ridiculous. 

RIDI-CCLED, pp. Treated with laughter and contempt. 

RIDI-CU-LER, ». One that ridicules. Chesterfield. | 

RIDI-CU-LING, ppr. Laughing at in contempt. 

RI-DIGU-LOUS, "a, (L. ridiculus ; It. ridwcoloso.] That 
may justly excite laughter with contempt. ; 

RI-DIOU-LOUS-LY, adv. In a manner worthy of con- 
temptuous merriment. 

RI-DIXYU-LOUS-NESS, 2. The quality of being ridicu- 


lows. 
RIDING, pPr- {from ride.] 1. Passing or traveling on & 
beast or in a vehicle ; doating. 2. a. Employed to travel 


on any occasion. Aylyfe. 

RIDING, a. 1. A road cut in a wood or through a ground 
for the diversion of riding therein. Sidney. 2. corrupted 
from trithéng, third.] One of the three intermediate juris- 
dictions Setween a three and a handred, into which the 
county of York, in England, is divided. 

RIIYING-CLERK, x. In Englund, one of the six clerks in 
chancery. isk. 

RID ING-EOAT, 2. A coat for riding on a journey. 

RIDYING-H AB-(T, ». A garment worn by females when 
they ride or travel. Guardian. 

KIDING-HOOQOD, x. A hood used by females when they 
ride ; a kind of cloke with a hood. 

RIivyING-SEHOOL, x. A echool or place where the art of 


riding ie taught. 
Ri-DOT TO, nv. (It. ; L. reductus.] 1. A public assembly. 
2 A musical entertainment consisting of singing and 


gas in the latter of which the whole company Join. 

v See Rvp. 

RIFE, a. [Sax. ryfe.) Prevailing ; prevalent. [t used of 
epidemic diseases. Knolles. 

RIFE/LY, adv. Prevatently ; frequently. Knolles. 

RIFE/NESS, a. Frequency ; prevalence. 4rbuthuot. 

kik RAFF, n. (Fr. rider; G. rafen; Dan. ripe, rape.) 
“weepings ; refuse. Hail. 

RIFLE, w.t. [Fr. rifer.] 1. To seize and bear away by 
furce ; to enateh away. 2. To strip; w rob ; to pillage ; 


to plunder. 

RIFLE, 2. [Dan. rife nah ag A gun about the usual 
size of a musket, the inside of whose barrel is riled, that 
is, grooved, or formed with spiral channels. 

RIFLE, v. t. To groove ; to channel. 

RI'FLED, pp. Se and carried away by violence ; _pil- 
laged ; channeled. 

RIF LE-MAN, =. A man armed with a rifle. 

RI‘FLER, ». A robber; one that seizes and bears away by 
vidlence. 

RI'FLLING, ppr. Plundering; seizing and carrying away by 
violence ; grooving. - 

RIFT, a. [from rive.] A cleft ; a fissure; an opening made 
by riving or splitting. Dryden. 

RiFl', wv. t. To cleave ; to rive; to split. Pope. 

RIFT, vi 3. To burst open; to split. Lacon. 2. To 
beich ; to break wind ; (local. 

RIE T'ED, pp. Split; rent; cle 

RIFT-ING, ppr. Splitting ; cleaving ; bursting. 

Rit, a. -] A ridge, which see. 

RIG? v.t. (Sax. wrigan.] 1. To dress; to put on; when 
applied ta persons, not elegant, but rather a iudicrous 
ward, to express the putting on of a gay, flavating or ul 
usual dress. 2. To furnish with apparatus or gear; to fit 
with tackling.—3. To rig a ship, in seamen’s language, 18 
ta fit the shrouds, stays, braces, &c. to their respective 


masts and yards. 

Ric, a. (See the verb.) 1. Dress; also, bluster. 2. A 
camp; @ Wanton ; a strumpet.— To run the rig, to play a 
wanton trick.—7'v run the rig upon, to practice a sportive 
trick on. 

Ki, ec. 4 To play the wanton. 

RIG-A-DOON, a. [Fr. rigoden.] 

. formed by one couple, and, eaid 
from Provenes in France. 

RI-GA'TION, «. [L. rigatio.] The act of watering ; but 


RIGCE To, (rigd) pp. 
stays, &c. as aship. 


A gay brisk dance per- 
to have been borrowed 
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RIG‘GER, mn. One that rigs or dreases ; one whose occupa- 
tion is lo fit the rigging of a ship. 

RIGGING, ppr. Dressing ; fitting with shrouds, braces, &e 

RIGIGING, n. Dress; tackle ; purticulurly, the ropes which 
pk the masts, extend and contract the sails, &c. of a 
ahip. 
RIG/GISH, @«. Wanton ; lewd. Shak. ae 
IGGLE, v. t Tuo muve one way and the other. Ses 
W RIGGLe. 

RIGHT, (rite) a. (Sax. rikt,reht ; D. regt ; G. recht; Dan. 

righg ; Sw. ricktig ; It. rettv; Sp. recto; L. rectus.) 1. 
Properly, strained ; stretched to straightness ; hence, 2 
Stuuight.—3. In morals and religwn, just ; equitable ; ac 
cordant to the standard of truuh and justice or the will of 
God. 4. Fit; suitable; proper; becoming. 5, Lawful, 
6. ‘True; not erroneous or wrong ; according to fact. 7. 
Correct ; passing a true judgment ; not mistaken or wrong. 
&. Not left ; most convenient or dextrous. 9. Most favor- 
able or convenient. 10. Properly placed, disposed or ad- 
justed ; orderly ; well regulated. 11. Well performed, os 
an artoract. 12. Most direct. 13. Being on the same 
side asthe right hand. 1!4. Being on the right hand of a 

rsouu whose face is towards the mouth of a river. °° 

RIGHT, ado. 1. In a right or straight line; directly. 2. 
According to the law or will of God, or to the standard of 
truth and justice. 3. According to any rule of art. :4. 
According to fact or truth. 5. Im a great degree ; very ; 
{inclegant.] 6. It is prefixed to titles ; as iv riyAt hon- 


orable. 

RIGHT is used elliptically for i is right, what gou say is 
right, t is true, &c. Pupe.—On the right, on the side with 
the right hand. 

RIGHT, n. 1 Conformity 00 the will of God, or to his law, 
the perfect standard of truth and justice. 2. Conformity 
to human laws, ur to other human standard of trath, pro- 
priety or justice. 3. Justice ; that which is due or proper. 
4. Freedom frum error; confurmity with truth or {8ct. 
5, Just claim ; legal title ; ownership; the legal power of 
exclusive possession and enjoyment. 6. Just claim by 
courtesy, customs, or the principles of civility and deco- 
rum. 7. Just claim by sovereignty ; prerogative. 8 
That which justly belongs to one. Y; yperty ; interest. 
10. Just claim; immunity; privilege. 11. Authonty, 
legal power.—12. In the United States, a tract of tand ; or 
a share or proportion of property, as in a mine or manu- 
factury. 13. The side opposite to the left, as, on the 
right.—T rights. 1. Ina direct line ; straight ; (unusual. ] 
2. Directly ; svon.— 70 set tu rights, or tu put to rights, to 
put into good order ; to adjust ; to regulate what is out of 
order.— Bul of rights, a list of rights ; @ paper containing 
a declaration of rights, or the declaration itself.— H rit of 
right, a writ which lies to recover lands in fee simple, 
ubjustly withheld from the true owner. 

RIGHT, v.t. 1. To do justice to; to relieve from wrong. 
Taylor.—2. In seamen’s language, Ww right @ ship, is to 
restore her to an upright position from a careen.— 7u regAt 
‘the helm, to place it in the middle of the ehip. 

RIGHT, v. i. To rise with the masts erect, as a rhip. 

RIGH‘I’ED, pp. Relieved from injustice ; set upright. 

t RIGHT‘EN, v. t. [Sax. erihtan.] To do justice to. 

* RIGHTEOUS, (rchus) a. (Sax. riktwise.] 1. Just ; a¢ 
cordant to the divine law. 2. Just; equitable; merited. 

t RIGHT’ EQUSED, (ri chust) a. Made righteous ; justified. 


Bale. 

* RIGHTTEOUS. LY, (ri'chus-ly) adv. Justly ; in accordance 
with the laws of justice ; equitably. 

* RIGHT‘EOUS-NESS, (rf'chus nes) a. 1. alte of heart 
and rectitude of life ; conformity of heart and life to the 
divine law.—2. Applied tu God, the perfection or holiness 
of his nature; exact rectitude ; faithfulness. 3. The ac- 
tive and ive obedience of Christ, by which the law of 
God is fulfilled. Dan. ix. 4. Justice; equity between 
man and man. Lekei. 5. The cause of our justification 
Jer. xxiii. 

RIGHT'ER, x. One who eets right ; one who does justice 
or redresses pata 

RIGHT'FUL, a. 1. Having the right or just claim according 
to established laws. 2. Being by right, or by just claim. 
3. Just; consonant to justice. 

RIGHTYFUL-LY, ade. According to right, law or justice. 

RIGHT'FUL-NESS, n. 1. Justice ; uccordance with the rules 

of right. 2. Moral rectitude ; [not eee 
GHT'-HAND, 2. The hand opposite to the left. 

RIGHTVYING, ppr. Doing justice to ; setting upright. 

RIGHT'LY, adv. 1. According to justice ; according to the 
divine will or moral rectitude. 2. Properly ; fitly ; suita- 
bly. 3. According to truth or fact; not erroneously. 4. 
Honestly ; uprightly. 5. Exactly. 6. Straightly ; direct- 
‘ty ; [ods. 

Rich's , ». I. Correctness ; conformity to truth or to 
the divine will, which is the standard of moral rectitude. 
2. Straightness. — bes 1. Stir 
IGT), a. [Fr. rigide ; It. Sp. rigido; L. rigidus.] 1. 

: not ohane ; Baily bent. It ts applied to bodies or sub- 
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glances that are naturally soft or flexible, but not fluid. 
Rigid \s opposed to jlerible, but expresses less than tnjlezt- 
ble. 2 Strict in opinion, practice or discipline ; severe in 
temper. 3. Strict; exuct. 4. Severely just. 5. Exactly 
according to the sentence or law. 

RI-GIDU-TY, 1. (Fr. riidité: L. rigiditas.) 1. Btiffness ; 
want of pliability ; the quality of not being easily bent. 
2. A brittle hardness. J. “tilfness of appearance or man- 
ner; want of ease or airy elegance. 

RIGID-LY, adc. 1. “tiffly ; unpliantly. 2. Severely ; strict- 
ly ; exactly ; without laxity, indulgence or abatement. 
RIG ID-NESS, n. 1. Stiffness of a body ; the quality of not 
being easily bent. 2. Severity of temper ; atrictness in 

opinion or practice. 

RIG’LET, 2. [Fr.; L. reyula.] A flat, thin piece of wood, 
used for picture frames ; alsv used in prituting, to regulate 

e the margin, &c. 

RIG'MA ROLE, n. A repetition of stories ; a succession of 
stones. Goldsmith. 

RIG‘OL, a. A circle ; a diadem. Shak. 

RIGOLL, na. A musical instrument consisting of several 
sticks bound togcther, but separated by beads. Fincyc. 

RIGOR, xn. [L.; Fr. riqgueer.] 1. Stiffness; rigidness.—2. 
In medicine, a sense of chilliness, with contraction of the 
skin ; a convulsive shuddering or slight tremor, aa in the 
cold fit of a fever. J. Stiffness of opinion or temper , se- 
verily ; sternness. 4. Severity of hfe; austerity ; volan- 
tary submission to pain, abstinence or mortification. 5. 
Strictness ; exactness without allowance, latitude or in- 
dulgence. §. Violence ; fury; [edx.) 7. Hardness ; so- 
lidity ; [wrussal.] t. Severity ; asperity. 

RIG /‘OR-OUs, a. [Fr. rigoureur.} 1. Severe ; allowing no 
abatement or mitigaion. 2. Severe ; exact; strict ; with- 
eut abatement or relaxations, 3. Exact; strict ; scrupu- 
fously accumte. 1. Severe ; very cold. 

RIG/OR-OUS-LY, ade. 1. Severely ; without relaxation, 
abatement or mitigation. 2. Strictly ; exactly ; with scru- 
pulous nicety ; rigidly. 

RIG/OR-OUS-NESS, «. 1. Severity without relaxation or 
initigation ; exactness. Avi. 2. Severity. 

BILL, n. (G. rille; W.rhedl.} A small brook ; a rivalet; a 
streamlet. Maton, 

RILL, ev. i. To ran in a small stream, or In streanilets. 

RILL/ET, a. A smal) stream ; a rivulet. Drayton 

RIM, ». (Sax. rima and reoma ; W.rhim and rhimp.] 1. 
The border, edge or margin of a thing. 2 The lower 
part of the belly or abdomen. 

RIM, v.¢. To puton a rim or hoop at the border. 

RIME, x. ee rim.| Rhyme, which see. 

RIME, a. (Sax. brim: lee. hrym; D. rym.] White or boar 
frost ; congealed dew or vapor. Bacon. 

t RUME, n. [L.nima ; Sw. remna.] A chink ; a fissure; a 
rent or long aperture. ‘ 

RI es es: i, i oe or congeal into hoar frost. 

RIMS > (@ [bs rimosts.] In botany, chi : 

REMOUS. | with clefts, crseka or chinks nd) bounding 

RIM'PLE, x. (Sax. Arympell.j A fold or wrinkle. See 
RiMPLE. 

RIM'PLE, v. ¢. To rumple ; to wrinkle. 

RIM/PLING, 2. Undulation. 

RIMMY, a. [from rime.] Abounding with rime . frosty. 

RIND, #. (Sax. rind, or Arind ; G.rinde.) The bark of a 
plant ; the skin or coat of fruit that may be pared or peel- 
ed otf; also, the inner bark of trees. 

tRIND, v.¢. To bark ; to decorticate. 

RIN‘DLE, n. A sinall water-course or gutter. 424, 

RING, 2». (Sax. ring, or Aring; D. ring, or hring; G., D., 
Sw. ring.] 1. A circle, or a circular tine, or any thing in 
the form of a circular line or hoop. 2. A circular course. 

RING, ». 1. A sound ; particularly, the sound of metals. 
2. Any loud sound, or the sounds of numerous voices ; or 
sound continued, repeated or reverberated. 3. A chime, 
or set of bells harinonically tuned. 

RING, v.t.; pret. and pp. rung. [Sax. ringan, hringan; 
G., D. ringra; Sw. naga: Dan. ringer.] To cause to 
sound, particularly by striking a metallic body. 

RING, rc. t. {from the noun.) 1. To encircle. Shak, 2. To 
fit with rings, as the fingers, or ag a swine’s snout. Shak. 

RING, r.i. 1. To sound, as a bell or other sonorous body 
particularly a metallic one. 2. To practice the art o 
making music with bells. 3. To sound ; to resound. 4. 
To utter, a8 a bell; tu sound. 5. To tinkle ; to have the 
eeaen of sound continued. 6. To be filled with report 
or talk. 

BING'-BOLT, n. An iron bolt with an eye, to which is fitted 
a ring of iron. Mar. Dict, 

RING'-RBONE, n. A callus growing in the hollow circle of 
the little pastern of a horse, just above the coronet. 

RING DOVE, n. (G. ringeltaube.] A species of pigeon, the 
columha palumbus, 

RIN GENT, a. (L. ringor.] In botany, 1 ringent or Inbiate 
corol is one which is irregular, monopetalous, with the 


border usually divided into two parts, called the upper 


and lower lip. 
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RIUNG/ER, xn. One who rings. ‘ 

RINGING, ppr. Causing to sound, as a bell; sour Ime; 
fitting with nngs. 

RINGING, an. The act of sounding or of causing to sound 

RING‘LEAD, 0. t. To conduct. [ Little used. ] 

RING‘LEAD-ER, vn. [ring and leader.) The leader of any 
agseuciation of men engaged in violation of law ur ap ile 
gal enterprise, ns rivters, mutineers and the like. 

RING/LET, n. (dim. of ring.) 1. Asmallring. Pope 2 
A curl; particularly, aeuri of hair. Viltun. 3 A circle. 

RING*OU-SEL, n. A bird of the genus turdus. 

RING’-STREAKED, a. [ring and streak.) Having circula 
streaks or lines on the body. 

RING!-TAIL, a. 1. A kind of kite with a whitish tail. 2. 
A ape quadrilateral saul, set on a small mast or a ship's 
tatferel. 

RING/-\WORM, nx. [rirg and worm.}] A eircalas .suption 
on the shin ; a kind of tetter. Parr. 

RINSE, (rins) v. t. (Sw. rensa, or rena; Dan. reaser : Bar., 
D., G. rein; Fr. rincer.] 1. ‘To wash, to clearwe by 
washing. But in present usage, 2. To cleanse with a sc- 
ond or repeated application of water, afler washing. We 
distinguish washing froin rinmaag. Washag i performed 
by rubbing, or with the use of soap ; rinsing is performed 
with clean water, without much rubbing or the use of 
soap. 

RINSED, pp. Cleansed with a second water , cleaned. 

RINS'ER, n. One that rinses. 

RINSING, ppr. Cleansing with a second water. 

RVOT, n. (Norm. riota : Wt. riotta ; Fr. mote.] 1. Ina gew 
eral sense, tumult s @proar ; hence, technically, in /avz,s 
riotous assembling of twelve persons or more, and nua 
dispersing upon proclamation. 2. Uproar; wild and nowy 
festivity. 3. Excessive and expensive feasting. 2 Fel. i 
4. Luxury.— Tv rua rivt, to act or move without controb 
or restraint. 

RIOT, v. i. (Fr. rioter ; Wt. niettare.} 1. To revel; to ror 
to excess in feasting, drinking or other sensual indulgeo- 
ces. 2. To laxurtate ; to be highly excited. 3. Te Ika. 
quet ; to live in luxury; enjoy. 4. To raise an uproaz 
or sedition. 

RYVOT-ER, «. 1. One who indulges in loose festivity or ex. 
cessive feasting. —Y. In Jar, one guilty of meeting witt 
others to do an unlawful aet, and declining to retire upos 

roclamation. 

RICVT-ING, ppr. Reveling ; mdulging in excessive feasting 

RYVOT-ING, 2. A reveling. 

t RIOT -ISE, a. Dissotutencss ; luxury. Spenser. 

RPOT-OUS, a. [It. riettose.) 1. Luxur‘ous ; wanton or lt 
centious in festive indulgences. 2. Consis*ing of rit; 
tumultuous ; partaking of tbe nature of an unlawful as- 
sembly ; seditious. 3. Guilty of riot, applied to pereuns, 

RIP'OT-OUS_LY, adr. 1. With excessive or liceutious luxu- 
ry. 2. In the manner of an unlawful assembly ; tumultu- 
ously ; seditiously. 

RVOT-OUS-NESS, x. The state or quatity of being riotoas. 

RIP, v. t. (Sax. rypun, rippan, hrwpan; Sw. nea: Dan. 
ricer.] 1. To separate by cutting or tearing ; to tear or 
cul open or off ; to tear off or out by violence. 2. To take 
out or away by oe or tearing. 3. To tear up for 
search or disclosure, or for alteration ; to search to the but 
tom; with up. 4. ‘To rip out, as an oath. 

RIP, vn. ). A tearing; a place torn; laceration. 2 Awick 
er basket to carry fish in. 3. Refuse ; [net rt ace or local. } 

RI-PA’RI-AN, a. Pertaining to the bank of a river. 

RIPE, a. (Sax. ripe, verip: De rupi G. res.) 1. Brough 
to perfeetion in growth or to the best state ; mature ; fit fus 
use. 2. Advanced to perfection ; matured. 3. Finisbed 
consuminate. 4. Brought to the pomt of taking effect 
Matured; ready; prepared. 5. Fully qualified by im 
provement; prepared. 6. Resembling the ripeness of 
fruit. 7. Complete ; proper for use. 8. Maturated, sup- 
Purated ; aa an abscess or tuiner. 

f RIPE, v1. To ripen; to grow ripe; to be matured. 

RIPE, rot. To mature; to ripen. SAak, 
IPE/LY, ade. Muturely : at the fit ume. Sack. 

RIPEN, (r¥pn) coi. [Rax. ripiay  D. repens G. reifer.} 
1. ‘To grow ripe; to be maturea , as grain or fruit. 2. Te 
approach or come to perfection ; to be Utted or prepared. 

RTPEN, (rt'pn) vo. t. 1. To mature ; to make pe; 4s grain 
or fruit. 2. "To mature ; to fit or prepare. 3. To bring tc 
perfection. 

RIPEINESS, #. 1. The state of being r:pe or brought to that 
state of perfection which fits for use; matunty. 2. Ful 

wth. 3. Perfection; completeness. 4. Fitness ; qual- 
ification. 5. Complete maturation or suppuration, as of 
an ulcer or abscess. 6. A state of preparation. 

RI-PHF/AN, a. An epithet given to certain moantains im 
the north of Asia. 

RIPIER, or RIPPER, 2. In old laws, one who brings feb 
to market in the inland country. Corel, 

RIPPED, pp. Torn or cut off of out ; torn open. 

RIPTPER nw. One who tears er cuts open, 

RIPPING, ppr. Cutting or tearing off or open ; tearing ap 
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alPPING, x. 1. A tearing. 2. A discovery , [obs.; Spenser. 

RIPPLE, ov. i. [Dan. ripper.] To fret on gattace: as 
water when agitated. 

RIP PLE, v. t. (G. riffela, to hatche!.] 1. To clean, as flax. 
Ray. 2. To agitate the surface of water. 

RIPPLE, 2. 1. The fretting of the surface of water ; litle 
coring waves 2 A large comb or hatchel for cleaning 


RIPPLING, ppr. Fretting on the surface. 
SIP’ PLING, x. 1. The ripple penta on the shore, or the 
2. 


noise of it. The act or method of cleaning fax ; 2 
tees 

RIPT, pp. for ripped. 

RIPFTO 


-ELL, ». A gratuity given to tenants after they 

had reaped their lord’s corn. T'odd. 

RISE, (rize) ov. t.; pret. rose; pp. risen; pron. rote, rizn. 
(Sax. arisan; D. ryzen; Goth. reisan.] 1. To move or 
pass upward in any manner; to ascend. 2. To get up; 
to leave the place of sleep or rest. 3. To get up or move 
from any recumbent to an erect posture. 4. To get up 
from a seat ; to leave a sitting posture. 5S. To spring ; to 
grow. 6. To aweil in quantity or extent ; to be more ele- 
vated. 7. To break forth ; to appear. 8. To appear above 
the borizor ;toshine. 9. To begin to exist ; to originate ; 
to come into being or notice. 10. To be excited ; to begin 
to move er act. ll. To increase in violence. 12. To ap- 
pear in view. 13. To appear in sight; also, to appear 
more elevated. 14. To er a station ; to leave a place. 
15. To spring ; to be excited or prodt:ced. 16. To gain 
elevation in rank, fortune or public estiination ; to be pro- 
moted. 17. To break fourth into public commotions ; to 
make open opposition to governinent. 16. To be excited 
or roused into action. 19. To make a hostile attack. 20. 
To increase ; to swell ; to grow more ur greater. 21. To 
be improved ; to recover from depression. 22. To elevate 
the style or manner. 23. To be revived from death. 24. 
To come by chance. 25. To ascend ; to be elevated above 
the level or surface. 20. To proceed from. 27. To have 
its sources in. 28. To be moved, roused, excited, kindled 
or inflamed, as passion. 29. ‘lo ascend in the diatonic 
scale. 39. To amount. 31. To close a session. This 
verb is written also arise, which see. 

RISE, «. 1. The act of rising, either in a literal or fig- 
urative sense ; ascent. 2. ‘I'he act of springing or mount- 
ing from the ground. 3. Ascent; elevation, or degree of 
ascent. 4. Spring ; source ; origin. 5. Any place elevated 
above the common level. 6. Appearance above the hori- 
zon, 7. Increase; advance. & Advance in rank, bhon- 
or, property or fame. 9. Increase of sound on the same 
key ; a swelling of the voice. 10. Elevation or ascent of 
the voice in the diatonic scale. 1). Increase ; augmenta- 
tion. 12. [D. rys; from the verb.) A bough or branch ; 
ioe Chaucer. 

BIS: EN, pp. See Riss. 

BIS: ER, x. 1. One that rises ; as, an early riser.—2. Among 
joiners, the upright board of a stair. 

RISH, x. Arush. Cheshire Gloss. 

*RI-SI-BIL I-TY, x. [from risible.) 1. The quality of laugh- 
ing, or of being capable of laughter. 2. Proneness to 


laugh. 

* RI'SI-BLE, or RIST-BLE, a. [Fr. risible; L. risibilis.] 
1. Having the faculty or power of jaughing. 2. Laugha- 
ble ; capable of exciting laughter. The description of 
Falstaff in Shakespeare, exhibits a risible scene. Resible 
differs from ludicrous, as species from genus ; ludicrous 
expressing that which is playful and sportive ; risible, that 
which may excite langhter. Risible differs from rulicu- 
lous, as the latter implies something mean or contempti- 
ble, and risible does not. ; 

RIGING, ppr. 1. Getting up ; ascending ; mounting ; spring- 
ing ; proceeding from ; advancing ; swelling ; increasing ; 
appearing above the horizon ; reviving from death, &c. 
2. Increasing in wealth, power or distinction. 

RIS'‘ING, ». 1. The act of getting up from any recumbent 

2. The act of ascending. 3. The act 


or sitting ure. i 
of closing a session, as of a public body. 4. The appear: 
ance of the sun or astar above the horizon. 5, The act 


of reviving from the dead ; resurrection. .Waré ix. 6. A 
tumor on the body. Lev. xiii. 7. Au assembling in oppo- 
sition to government ; insurrection ; sedition or miu- 
tiny. 

RBIs n. (Fr. risyae; Arm. rieq! 5 Port. risco ; It. rischio.] 
1. Haza ; danger ; peril ; exposure to harin.—2. In com- 
merce, the hazard of loss, either of ship, goods or other 
property.— To rua a risk, is to incur hazard ; to encounter 
danger. 

RISK». e. 1. To hazard ; to endanger ; to expose Ww injury 
or toaa. 2. To venture ; to dare to undertake. 

RISKED, pp. Hazarded ; exposed to injury or lvss. 

RISK' ER, 2. One who hazards. 

RISKING, ppr. Hazarding ; exposing to injury or loss. | 

RINSE, obsolete pret. of rise. B. Jonson. 

RITE, a. (Fr. nt, rite; L. ritue; It., Sp. rito.] The man- 
ner of performing divine or solemn service as established 
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by Jaw, precept or custom ; formal act of religion, or otass 
solemn duty. 

RI-TOR-NEL’‘LO, x. [[t.] In music, a repeat ; the burden 
of a song, or the repetition of a verse or strain. 

RIT'U-AL, a. [It. g-hsoaae 1. Pertaining to rites ; con- 
sisting Of rites 2. Prescribing rites. 

RI'INU-AL, ». A book containing the rites to be observed, os 
the manner of performing divine service in a particular 
church, diocese or the like. 

RIT‘U-AL-IST, wx. One skilled in the ntua Gregory. 

RIT'U-AL-LY, adv. By rites ; or by a particular rite. 

t RIV'AGE, x. [Fr.] A bank, shore or coast. Spenver. 

RIVAL, n. (L. rivalis ; Fr., Sp. rival; It rivale.) 1. One 
who is in purswit of the same object as another ; one striv 
ing to reach or obtain sumething which another is at. 
tempting to obtain, and which one only can possess ; a 
competitur 2. One striving to equal or exceed mother 
in excellence. 3. An antagonist ; a competitor m any 

rsuit or strife. 

RI'VAL, a. Having the same pretensions or claims ; stand- 
ing in competition for superivrity. Dryden. 

RI'VAL, v. t. 1. To stand in competition with ; to strive to 
gain the object which another is contending for. 2 Ta 
strive to equal or excel ; to emulate. 

t RI'VAL, ov. i. Tu be competitors. Shak. 

+RI-VAVLTY, a. Rivalry. Shak. 

RIVAL-RKY, x. [from rival.) Competition ; a strife or effort 
to obtain an object which another is pursuing; an en- 
deavor to equal or surpass another in some excellence; 
emulation. 

RI'VAL-SHIP, n. 1. The state or character of a rival. 2. 
Strife ; contention for superiority ; emulation ; rivalry. 
RIVE, v. t.; pret. rived; pp. rived, or rivea. [Dan. renner, 
ricer; Sw.rifva.] To split ; to cleave; to rend asunder 

by force. Dryden. 

RIVE, v. i. To be split or rent asunder. Woodward. 

RIVE, n. Arent, ortear. Brockett. 

tRIV‘EL, v.¢. (Sax. gerifed; Sw. rifoa.} To contract into 
wrinkles ; to shrink. Dryden. 

RIVIEN, pp. of rice. Split; rent or burst asunder. 

RTVER, n. One who rives or splits. 

RIV'ER, rn. [Fr. riviére: Arm. rifyer; Com. rynter; It 
riviera; L. ricus, riculus; D. ae ]. A large stream 
of water flowing in a channel on land towards the ocean, 
a Inke or another river. 2. A large stream ; copious flow ; 
abundance. 

RIV’'ER-DRAG-ON, n. A crocodile ; 8 name given by Afi 
ton W& the king of Egypt. 

t REV/ER-ET, nx. A sinail river. 

RIV'ER-GOD, x. A deity supposed to preside over a river, 
as its tutelary divinity ; a naiad. Lempriere. 

RIV/ER-HORSE, ». The bippopotamus, an animal inhabit- 
ing rivers. Milton. 

RIV'ER-W A-T'ER, a. The water of a river. 

RIV/ET, v. ¢. [It. rvbadire ; Port. rebitar.) 1. To fasten 
witb a rivet or with rivets. 2. Toclinch. 3. To fasten 
firmly ; to make firm, strong or immovable, 

RIV'ET, n. A pin of iron or other meta); a pin or bolt 
clinched at both ends. 

RIV/ET-ED, pp. Clinched ; made fast. 

RIVIET-ING, ppr. Clinching ; fastening firmly 

RIV'U-LET, n. [L. rivudas.] A small stream or brook ; a 
atreamlet. Mi 

t RIX-A/TION, n. [L. rizatio.} A brawl or quarrel. 

RIX-DOL'LAR, x. (G. reichsthaler ; D. ryksdaalder Sw 
riksdaler; Dan. rigsdaler.] A silver coin of Germany, Den 
mark and Sweden, of different value in different places 
In Hamburg and some other parts of Germany, its value 
is the same as the American dollar, or 4s. 6d. sterling. 

ROACH, wu. [Sax. reohche, hreoce; G. roche; Dan. +. kke.] 
A fish of the genus cyprinus, fonnd in fresh water.—/4s 
sound as a roach is a phrase supposed to have been orig- 
inally, as sound as a rock, [Fr. roche.] 

ROAD, n. (Sax. rad, rade; G. reise; D. reais; Fr. rade; 8p. 
raaa; G., D. recde.] 1. An open way or public passage , 
gronnd appropriated for travel, forming a communication 
between one city, town or place and another 2 A 
place where ships may ride at anchor at some distance 
from the shore ; sometimes called roadstead, that is, a 
place for riding, meaning at anchor. 3. A journey ; [obs.] 
4. An inroad ; incursion of an enemy; [vds.]—On the 
road, passing ; traveling. Law. 

ROADER, n. Among seamen, a vessel riding at anchor 

ROADSTER in a road or hay. 

ROADSTEA See Roan. 

ROADWAY, a. A highway. { Tautolusical.| Shak. 

ROAM, pr. i. To wander ; to ramble ; to rove; to walk os 
move about from place to place without any certain pur. 


or direction. ; 
ROAM vp. t. To range; to wander over. Milton. 
ROAMER, n. A wanderer ; oe arambler ; a vagrant 
ROAM ING . Wandering ; roving. 
ROAMING. or ROAM, a. Tho act of wandering. 
ROAN, a. [Fr. rouan.] A roan horse is one that is of a bay, 
asJ,SaaZ, OCH as SH ; FH asin this. { Obsolete 
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sorrel or dark ‘tolor, With ‘spots of gray or white thickly 
iiterspersed 

ROAN -TREF, x. A tree; the mountain ash. Lee. 

ROAR, v. i. (Sax. rariun; W.rhatwr.] 1. To cry with a 
full, foud, contihued sound ; Us bellow, as a beast. 2. To 
cry aloud, as in distress. 3. To cry aloud ; to baw! ; as a 
ebild. 4. ‘To cause a loud, continued sound. 5. ‘To make 
a loud noise. 

ROAR, x. 1. A full, loud sound of some eontinuance ; the 
cry of a beast. 2. The loud cry of a eliatd or person in 
distress. 3. Clamor, outcry of joy or mirth ; as, a roar 
of laughter. 4. The loud, continued sound of the sea in 
a storm, or the howling of 4 tempest. 5. Any loud sound 
of some conGinuance. 

ROAK ER, a. One that roars, man or beast. 

: ROARING, ppr. Crying like a bull or lion ; uttering a deep, 
loud sound. ee 

ROARING, ». The cry of a Hon or other beast ; outery of 
distress, Jod iii. ; loud, continued sound of the billows of 
the sea or of a tempest, fa. v. 

ROAR'Y, e. Dewy ; more properly rory. 

ROAST, v.t. [W. rhostiaw ; Ir. rostam ; Arm. rosta; Fr. 
rour; It. arrostire; D. roosten; G. risten; Sw. rostu.] 
1. To cook, dress or prepare meat for the table by exposing 
it to heat, as on a spit, in a bake-pnn, in an oven, or the 
like. 2. To prepare for food by exposure to heat. 3. To 
heat to excess ; to heat violenUy. +. To dry and parch 
by exposure to heat.—5S. In metallurgy, w dissipate the 
volatile parts of ore by heat.—6. In common discuurse, to 
jeer, to banter severely. 

ROAST, a. That which is roasted. 

ROAST, a. [for reasted.| Roasted ; a8, roast beef. 

ROAST, a. In the plirise, to rule the rvast, this word is a cor- 
myt pronunciavon of the G. rath, counsel, Dan., D. raad, 
Rw. rid. 

ROAST'ED, pp. Dressed by exposure to heat on a spit. 

ROASTER, a. 1. One that ruasts meat ; also, a gridiron. 
2.A pi for roasting. 

ROASTING, ppr. 1. Preparing for the table by exposure 
to heat on a spit; drying and parching. 2. Bantering 
with severity. 

ROASTUNG, x. A severe teasing or bantering. 

ROB, a. (Sp. rob.) ‘Vhe inapissated juice of ripe fruit, mixed 
with honey or sugar to the consistence of a conserve. 

ROK, cr. t. (G. rauien > De roeren ss Sw. roffe ; Nt. rubare ; 
Sp. rvbar; Port. roubar.) 1. En lair, w take from the per- 
son of another feloniously, forcibly and by putting him in 
fear, 2. To seize and carry from any thing by violence 
and with felomous intent. 3. ‘lo plunder; to strip un- 
lawtully. 4. ‘To take away by oppression or by violence. 
5. ‘To take from ; to deprive.—t. Ina lvose sense, steal ; 
to take privately without permission of the owner. 7. T'o 
withhold what wiue., Afal. iti. 

RO-BAL/LO, a. A tish found in Mexico, Clavigero. 

ROBBE, a. (G.} The sea dog or seal, 

ROBBED, pp. Deprived feloniousty and by violence ; plun- 
dered ; setzed and carried away by violence. 

ROB BER, x. FE. In daw, one that takes goods or money 
from the person of another by force or menaces, and with 
a felonious intent.—2. In a loaser sense, one who takes 
that to which he has no right; one who steals, planders 
or strips by violence and wrong. 

ROW BER-Y,n. 1. In daz, the forcible and felonious taking 
from the person of another any money or goods, putting 
him in fear, that is, hy violence or by menaces of death or 

eronal injury.—Rebbery differs from theft, aa it is a vio- 
ent felonious taking from the person or presence of an- 
other ; whereas thert is a felonious taking of goods pri- 
vutely from the person, dwelling, &c. of unother. 2. A 
plundering ; a pilliging; @ taking away by violence, 
wrong or oppression. 

ROBBING, ppr. Feloutously taking from the person of an- 
other: putting himoin fear, stripping ; plundering. 

ROBBINS, or ROPE-BANDS, x. [rope and bunds.) Short, 
Mat, plaited pieces of rope with an eye in oue end, used 
tn pairs to te the upper edges of square sails to their yards. 

BROKE, x. (Fr. rebe: Sp. ropa; Port. roupa; Ir. roba; It. 
roba.| 1. A kind of gown, or long, loose garinent, worn 
over other dress, particularly by persons in elevated sta- 
tions. 2. A splendid female gown or garment. 2 Sam. 
xiii, 3. An elegant dress ; aplendid attire.—t. In Scrip- 
ture, the vesture of purity or righteousness, and of happi- 
nexa. Jub xxix, 

ROKE, r,t. 1. To put ona robe; or to dress with magnifi- 
cence; to array. Pupe. 2. To dress; to invest, as with 
bennty or elegance, 

ROBE, pp. Dressed with a robe ; arrayed with elegance, 

ROL ERS-MAN, er ROR ERTS MAN, a. Un the old stat- 
ules of Kryland, a bold, stout robber or night thief, said to 
he se catied from RofimAved, a famous robber, 

ROMER, or HERB-KROS ERT, 2. A pliant of the genus 
weraneur: Klork?s but. Ainsworth. 

RBOWERKT INE, no One of an oder of monks, so called 

. from Robert Florer, the fonnder, VLD. to, 
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ROBIN, w. [L. rubecula.] 1. Atird of the genous mote 
alla, called, also, redbreast.—2. In the United Sues, of 
bird with a red breast, a species of lurdus. 

ROBIN-GOOD-FEL-LOW, a. An old dumestic goblin. 

ROBO-RAN'T, a. [L. reborans, rodure.| Stengtheaing. 

ROWO-RANT, x. medicine that strengthens , but cer 
rubvrant is generally used 

ROB-O-RA'TION, n. [L. robory.] A strengthening [L.u.] 

RO-BO'RE-OUS, a. [L. robvreus.}) Made of vak. 

RO-BUST!, a. [L. robustus.|] 1. Strong ; lusty ; sinewy ; 
muscular; vigoruus ; furceful. 2. suund; vigurvus. 3. 
Violent; rough; rude. 4. Requiring strength. 

t RO-BUSITIOUS, a. (L. robwetus.) 1. Strong ; sinewy ; 
vigorous ; foreeful. Aidton. ¥. Requiring strength. Locke 
Robustwes is nuw used ag He luw language. 

{ RO-BUS'TIOUS_LY, ade. With violence ; with fury. 
RO-BUS’TIOUS NESS, 2. Quality of being vigorous 
U-BUST NESS, «. Strength; vigor, or the condition of 
the body when it has full, firm flex and sound health. 

ROC!AM-BOLE, or ROK‘AM-BOLE,a. A surt of wild gar- 
lic, the allem scorvduprasum. 

ROCHE/-AL-UM, (réch/-al-um) #. [Fr. reehe.] Rock-alup, 
a purer kind of alum. Afortuncr. 

RO-CHELLE’ SALT. Tartrate of potash and soda. 

ROCH ET, ». (Fr. rocket; It. roccettu, rocehetto.) A sur- 
plice ; the white, upper garment of a priest worm while 
officiating. 

ROUHWET, a. A fish, the reach, which see. 

RO€K, rn. [Fr. rec, or rucke; It. rocca; Sp. reca; Port. 
roca, Aare, 1. A large miss of stony matter, usually 
compounded of two or more simple minerajs, etther bed- 
ded in the earth or resting on its surfuce.—2. Ln Scripture, 
fiuratirely, defense; means of safety ; protection ; 
strength; asylum. 3. Firniness; a firm or uamovable 
foundation. Ps. xxvii. 4. A species of vulture or condot 
Encyc. 5, A fabulous bird in the astern tales. 

ROCK, x. (Dan. rod; Swe rech «| Do rvkken ; Gc recken | Mt 
roccu.] A distaff used in spinning; the staff or frame 
about which tiax is arraaged, trom which the Uaread 
drawn in spinning. 

ROUK, 0. ¢. { Dan. rekher: G. ritcken ; Old Pr. vocyuer, of 
roquer.| |. To move backward and forward, as a body 
resting ona foundation. tt differs from shake, as dena. 
ing a slower and more uniform motion, or larger meve- 
ments. It differs from aicong, which expresses a vibratury 
motion of something suspended. 2. To move back warda 
and forwards ina cradle, chair, &c. 3. ‘To lull to quiet. 

ROCK, rot. To be moved backwards and forwards ; to reel. 

ROCK!_ L-UM, a. ‘The purest kind of alum. Sec Rocur 


ALUM, 

RO€CK:-BA-SIN, ». A cavity or artificial hasin cut in a rocd 
for the purpuse, as is supposed, of collecting the dew ar 
rain for ablutions and pusuications preacsbed by the dru 
idical resigion. Grosur. 

ROECK!/-BUT-TER, ». A subsulpheteof alumin. 

ROCK-ERYNY’TAL, a. The most perfect variety of siliceous 
earth or quartz. ; hmpid quartz. 

ROCK!-DOK, an. A species of deer. Grew. 

ROCKED, pp. [from rect, the verb.} Moved ane way and 
the other. 

ROCK’ER, 2. One who rocks the cradle ; also, the carving 
piece of wood on which a cradle or chair rocks, 

ROCKET, n. [Dan. raiet, rakette 5G. rackete.| An artificia) 
fire. work, consisting of a cylindrical case of paper, niled 
With a composition of combustitle ingredients, as nitre 
charcoal and sulphur. This being ted to a stuiek and 
fired, ascends into Che air aad bunts 

ROEKIET, », [L. cruca.) A plant of the genus brassicae. 

ROCK!'-FISH, a. A species of yomus, 

ee n. [from rucky.] State of abounding with 
rocks. 

ROCKING, ppr. Moving backwards and forwards. 

ROCK-LESS, a. Being without rocks. Dryden, 

ROCK'-O1L, ». Another name for petrol or petroleam. 

Be IG EON a. A pigeon that builds ber nest on 3 

OCcKk, 

ROCK'-ROSE, 2. A plant of the genns cistus. 

ROCK -KC BY, 2. A name sometimes given to the garnet. 

ROCK!-SALT, n, Fossil or miueral sult; salt dag frum the 
enrth ; muriate of soda. 

ROCK '-WOOD, a. Ligniform ashestus. Cyr. 

RUCK'-WORK, 2. 1. Stunes fixed in mortar in rmitation 
of the asperities of rocks, forming a wall. 2. A natural 
wall of rock. 

RO€K’Y, a. J. Fullofrocks. 2. Resembling a mek. Mil- 
fon, 3. Very hard, stony; obdurate ; Unsuscereible of 
impression. 

ROD, x. [Sax. rod: Dan, rode: D. roede.) bt. The eho of 
long twig of any woody phint: a branch, or (he ster ofa 
shrub, 2. An instrument of punishmeut or correct. o - 
chastisement. 3. Discipline . ecelesiastical cepsupes, ‘ 

‘ere we 4. A kind of seeptre. 3. A pole for angting - 
something long and slender. Gow. © An instroment f. 
mensuriig . buloamere aeacrelln, A measure of fengyth con. 
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ulning five yards, or sixteen feet and a half; a pole; ao 
percht.—<. In Seripture, a stat! or wand. | Sum. xiv. +. 
hupport. Ps. xxul. 9. A shepherd’s crook. Leo. xxvii. 
1). An instrument for threshing. /e xxvili. 11. Power ; 
authority, Ps.exxv. 12. A tribe or race. Pas. Ixxiv.— 
Kud of tron, the mighty power of Christ. Kev. xix. 

RODE, prec. of rude ; algo, a cross. See Koop. 

RODO-MONT, a. (Er. rodomont ; It. rodumoate.] A vain 

Pi ones Herbert. 

OMO-MONT, a. ing ; vainly buasting. 

RUD-O-MON-TADE!, i Wise sodamealade It. rodumon- 
es Vain buasting ; empty bluster ur vaunting ; rant. 

ryden, 

R0OD-0-MON-TADE/, 2. i. To boast ; to brag ; to bluster ; 
tw rant. 

ROD-O. MON-TAD IST, j a A blustering boaster ; one that 

RUD MON-TADIOR, brags or vaunts. 

ROE, am. (Sax. ra or raa, ruye or hrege; G. 

Rit BUEK,A rea and rekbuck; Dan. raga or raubuk ; 
kw. rabock.] 1. A species of deer, the cernus capreolus, 
with erect, cylindrical, branched horas, forked at the sum. 
mit. 2, Roe, the female of the hart. 

ROK, nw. [G. gen.) The seed or spawn of fishes. 

KOK STONE, a. Called, also, ovlite, which see. 

ROGA TION, wn. [Fr. ; i. rogutw.) 4. Litany ; supplica- 
tion.—2. In Roman jurisprudence, the demand by the 
consuls ar tribunes a law to be pussed by the people. 

RO-GA'TION-WEEK, a. The second week before Whit- 
sunday, thas called from the three fasts observed therein ; 
viz., on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, called roa- 
Gon-days, because of the extraurdinary prayers then made 
for the fruita of the earth, or as a preparation for the de- 
votion of the Holy Thursday. Lret. 

ROGUUE, (rig) n. (Sax. cary, arg; D., G., Sw., Dan. ary.) 
1. In law, a vagrant ; a sturdy beggar; a vagabond. 2. 
A Kknave; 4 dishonest person; appiied to mules. 3. A 
name of slight tenderness and endearment. 4. A wag. 

ROGUE, (rg) oi. 1. To wander ; to play the vagabond ; 
[ datele iciks| Spenser. 2. To play knavish tricks ; [little 
usrd.} Juhnson. 

ROGU'ER-Y, xn. 1. The life of a vagrant; (1. w.] Denne. 
2. Knavish cricks ; cheating ; fraud ; dishonest practices. 
Dryden. 3. Waggery ; arch tricks ; mischevousness. 

ROGUE- SHIP, 2. The qualities or personage of a rogue. 

ROGU ISH, a. 1. Vagrant; vagabond ; [nearly ob+.} 2. 
Knavish, fraudulent; dishonest. Swift. 3. Waggish; 
wanton ; slightiy mischievous. Add:son. 

ROGUISH-LY, adv. Like a rogue ; knavishly ; wantonly. 

ROGU ISH-NESS, «8. 1. The qualities of a rogue ; knavery ; 

mischievousness. 2. Archness; sly cunning. 
ROGU’Y, a. Knavish; wanton. L’E «trance. 
OIL, ot. [This isthe Arm. brella; Fr. br.uiller, enbrou- 
ler; It. bruyliare, imbrogliare ; Xp. embrollar ; Port. em- 
bralkar.] |. Tu render turbid by stirring up the dregs or 
sediment. 2. To excite some degree of anger, to disturb 
the passion of resentment. { These senses are in comnou 
wre tn New Fngland, and locally in England.) 3. Tv per- 
plex ; lees! in England. | 

ROILED), pp. Rendered turbid or foul by disturbing the lees 
or sediment ; angered slightly ; disturbed in mind by an 
offense. 

pad does G, ppr. Rendering turbid ; or exciting the passion 
of anger. 

ROS va. Turbid. [4 colloquial word in New England.) 

f ROIN, a. [Fr.rogne.] A scab; ascurf. Chaucer. 

ROINT. See Anornr. 

tROIST, v.i. [Arm. reustla. 

ft ROIST'ER, ger; to bully ; to 
or turbulent. Skak. 

q ROSTER, n. A bold, blustering, turbulent fel- 

! ROT 'ER-ER low. 

ROIS’ ER-LY, ade. Like a roister ; lawless ; violent. 

HROKE, ROOK, or ROAK, a. Mist ; smoke ; dainp. North 
of Engiand 

TROKISY, a. [See Bate) Misty ; foggy ; cloudy. Ray. 

ROLL, o.t. [D., G. rollen ; Sw.rudia; Dan. ruller; W. 
rholsaw ; Fr. pana 1. To move by tuming on the sur- 
face, ov with a circular motion, in which all parts of the 
eurface are auccessively applied to a plane. 9. To re. 
volve ; toturn on its axis. 3. To move in a circular di- 
rection. 4. To wrap round on itself; to form into a cir- 
cular or eylindrical body. 5. To inwrap; to bind or 
involve ip a bandage or the like. 6. To form by rolling 
into round masses. 7. To drive or impel any body with a 
circular motion, or to drive forward with vielence or ina 
stream. 3&. Tospread with a roller or reliing pin. 9. To 
produce a periodical revolution. 
with a roller.— To roll one’s eclf, to wallow. Wir. i. 

ROLL, rv. t. 1. To move by turning on the surface, or with 
the successive application of all parta of the surface to a 

inne. 2. To move, tum or mn on an axis, as a wheel. 
. To run on wheels. 4. To revolve ; to perform a peri- 

odical revolution. 5. To turn; to move circularly. 6. 


To bluster ; to swag- 
bold, nuisy, vaunting 
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10, To press or level | 
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To float in rough water ; to be tossed about. 7. To move, 
as wives or billows, with alternate swells and depressions 
a. To fluctuate ; to move tauimaltuously. 9. “Pe be moved 
with violence; to be hurled. 10. ‘To be formed into a 
cylinder or ball. It. To spread under a roller or rolling- 
pin. 12. To wallow , to tumble. 1. To rock of move 
from side to side. !4. To beat a drum with strokes 60 
rapid that Uney cap scarcely be distinguished by the exr. 

ROLL, wu. 1. The act of rolling, of state of being rolled. 2. The 
thing rolling. 3. A anass made round ; something like abal, 
orcylinder. 4. AroNer; acylinder of woud, tron or stone 
5. A quantity of cloth wound into a cylindrical form. &. A 
cylindrical twist of tobiceo. 7. An official writing ; aliat, 
a register; acatiogue, &. The beating of adrum with 
strokes su rapid as scarcely to be digunguished by the ear 
—) Rolls of court, of paurhament, or of any public body, 
are the parchiaeuts on which are engrossed, by Wie proper 
otlicer, the acts and procecdings of that body, and wluich, 
being kept in rolls, constitute the records of such publie 
body.—10. In antiquity, a volume ; a beak consisting of 
leaf, burk, paper, skin or other inatenal on which Che an- 
cients wrote, and which, being kept rulled or folded, was 
called in Latin volumen, trom rolev, toro, tb. A chroni- 
cle ; history ; annals. 12. Part; office ; that w, round of 
duty, like turn; [ors. 

ROLLED, pp. Moved by turning ; formed into a round or 
cylindrical body ; leveled with 1 roller, aa land. 

ROLI/ER, a. 1. That which rolls; that which turns on its 
Own axis; particularly, a cylinder of wood, stone ow 
metal, used in husbandry and the arts. 2. A bandage; a 
fillet ; properly, a long and broad bandage used in sur- 

ery. 3 A bird of the magpie kind, about the size of « 


ay. 

ROLL-ING, ppr. Tuming over ; revolving ; forming into a 
cylinder or round mass ; Jeveling, as land. 

ROLLING, n. The motion of a ship from side to side. 

ROLLANG-PIN, 2. A round piece of wood, tapering at 
euch end, with which paste is inuided and reduced to a 

roper thickness. 

ROLLING-PRESS, n. An engine consisting of two cylin- 
ders, by which cloth is calendered, waved and tabbied ; 
also, an engine for taking impressions from copper plates ; 
also, a like engine for drawing plates of metal, &c. 

ROLI/Y-POOL Y¥, 2. [said to be from roll and peol, or roll 
bull, and pool.} A game in which a bail, rolling into 8 
certain place, wins. 

ROMAGE, x. Bustle; tumultuous search. See RumMacs. 

RO-MAL/, (ro-maul') a. A species of silk handkerchict, 

ROMAN, a. [L. Romanus, from Roma.) 1. Pertaining t- 
Rome, or to the Roman people. 2. Romish ; popish ; pro 
fessing the religion of tbe pope. 

RO MAN €ATIVO-LIEC, as an adjective, denoting the reli 
gion professed by the people of Rome and of Italy, at the 
head of which is the pape or bishop of Rome ; a6 &@ noun, 
one who adheres to the papal religion. 

ROMAN, «a. 1. A native of Rome. 2. A citizen of Rome ; 
one enjoying the privileges of a Roman citizen. 3. One 
of the Christian church at Rome to which Paul addressed 
an epistle. 

*RO-MANCE, (ro-mans, or rmiuns) n. Re roman; It. 
romance; Sp. romance.) 1. A fabulous relation or story of 
adventures and incidents, designed for the entertainment 
of readers; a tale of extraordinary adventures, fictitious 
and offen extravagant, usually a tale of love or war, sub- 
jects interesting the sensibilities of the hear, or the pas- 
sions of wouder and curiosity —Romance differs from the 
novel, ae it treats of great actions and extraordinary ad 
ventures; that is, according to the Welsh signification, (t 
vanlts or soars beyond the limits of fact and real life, and 
often of probability. 2. A fiction, Prior. 

* ROMANCE, (ro-mans’, or rd‘mans) r. ¢. To forge and tell 
fictitious stories ; to deal in extravagant stories. Rich- 
ardson. 

*#RO-MAN'CER,/ 2. 1. One who invents fictitious stones 

*ROMAN-CER,$ 2. A writer of romance. 

*RO-MANCING, ) ppr. Inventing and telling fictitious 

*RO MAN-CING, tales ; building castles in the air. 

RO-MAN CY, a. Romantic. [Wet pro go 

RO'MAN-ISM, n, The tenets of the ehure 1 of Rome. 

ROMAN-ISF, x. An adherent & the papal religion ; a Bo- 
man Catholic. Facyc. 

ROMAN-IZE, vr. t. 1. To Latinize; to fill with Latin 
words or modes of speech. 9. Tu convert to the Roman 
Catholic religion, or to papistieal opinions. 

ROMAN-TZE, v.22. To conform to Romish opiniuns, cus- 
toms or modes of speech. 

ROMAN IZED, pp. Latinized. 

RO-.MANSHEE, o. Khe language of the Grisons in &witzer 
land, a corruption of the Latin. 

RO-MAN‘TIe', a. 1. Pertaining to romance, or resembling 
it; wild; fanciful; extravagant. 2. ee Prine 

merical ; fictitious, 3. Fanciful ; wild, full of wild o¢ 


fantastic scenery. 
ROMAN TLEAL-LY, adr. Wildly ; extravagantly. 
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hO-MANTI€-NESS, n. 1. Wildneas ; extravagance ; fan- 
cifulness. 2. Wildness of scenery. 

RO-MAN’'ZO-VITE, 2. A mineral of the garnet kind. 

ROME/PEN-NY, (2. (Rome, and Sax. penniy, or sceat.] A 


ROME'SCOT, tax of a penny on a house, formerly 
id by the ple of Englund to the ehurch of Rome. 
BOM'ISH, a. Belonging or relating to Rome, or to the reli- 


gion professed by the people of Kome ; catholic ; popish. 

ROMIUST, ». A papist. Sovith. 

ROMP, x. [a ditferent spelling of ramp; W.rham.) 1. A 
rude girl who indu!ges in boisterous play. Addison. 2. 
Rude play or frolick. Thomson. 

ROMP, v. & To play rudely and boisterously ; to leap and 
frisk about in play. Richardson. 

BOMP'ING, ppr. ying rudely ; as a aoun, rude, boister- 
ous play. 

ROMP ISH, a. Given to rude play ; inclined to romp. 

BROMPISH-NESS, x. Disposition to rude, boisterous play ; 
or the tice of romping. S‘eele. 

ROM'PU, or ROM-PEE!, x. [L. rumpo.] In heraldry, an 
ordinary that is broken, or a chevron, a bend or the like, 
whose upper points are cat off. 

RON-DEAU/, (ron-dd) |x. [Fr. rondeau.} 1. A kind of 

RON’DO, | poetry, commonly consisting of 
thirteen verses, of which eight have one rhyme, and five 
another. Warton.—2. In music, the rondo, vocal or instru- 
mental, generally consists of three strains. 3. A kind of 
ig or lively tune that ends with the first strain repeated. 
ON’DLE, 2. [from round.} A round mass. Peacham., 
RON'DURE, zx. [Fr. rondeur.] A round; a circle. Shuk. 

t RONG, the old pret. and pp. of ring, now rung. Chaucer. 

fRONION, (run‘yun) 2. (Fr. rognon.} A fat, bulky 
woman. 

RONT, x. An animal stinted in its growth. See Runt. 

ROOD, x. (a different orthography of red.]_ 1. The fourth 
part of an acre, or furty square ruds. 2. A pole; a meas- 
ure of five yards ; a rod or perch; [net used tn sihehiaies 

ROOD, x. [Sax. rode, or rod.} The cross ; or an image o 
Christ, of the virgin Mary and St. John, or some other 
suint, on each side of it. 

ROOD LOFT, x. A loft or gallery in a echureh, on which 
relics and images were set to view. Johnson. 

ROUD'Y, a. Coarse ; luxuriant. Craven dialect. 

ROOP, nw. [Rax. rof, hros.) 1. The cover or upper part of a 
house or other building. 2. A vault; an arch ; or the in- 
terior of a vault. 3. The vault of the mouth ; the upper 
part of the mouth ; the palate. 

ROOF, et. 1. To cover with a roof. 2. To inclose in a 
house ; to shelter. 

ROOFED, pp. Furnished or covered with a roof or arch. 

ROOF'ING, ppr. Covering with a roof. 

ROOFING, n. The materials of which a roof is composed ; 
or materials for a roof. Encyc. 

ROOF’LESS, a. (Sax. acco | 1. Having no roof. 2. 
Having no house or home ; unsheltered . 

ROOF'Y, a. Having roofs. Dryden. 

ROOK, 2. [Sax. kroc ; G. roche; Dan. roge.} 1. A fowl of 

© genus corvus. 2. A cheat; a trickish, rapacious fel- 


low. 

ROOK, 2. (It. recco.] A eommon man at chess. 

K, 0.3%. To cheat ; to defraud. Locke. 

ROOK, v. t. To cheat ; to defraud by cheating. Aubrey. 

ROOK, o. t. To squat, See Rucg. 

ROOKERY, n. 1. A nursery of rooks. Pope.—2. In low 

e, & brothel. 

ROOK’Y, a. Inhabited by rooks ; as, the rooky wood. 

ROOM, x. (Sax., Dan., Sw. rum; D. ruim; G. raum.) 1. 
Space; compass; extent of place, great or small, 9. 
Space or place unoccupied. 3. Place for reception or ad- 
mission of any thing. 4. Place of another ; stead ; as in 
succession or substitution. 5. Unoccupied opportunity. 
6. An apartment in a house ; any division separated from 
the rest by a partition. 7. A seat. Luke xiv.—7' muke 
room, to open a way or passage ; to free from obstructions. 
— To make room, to open a space or place for any thing.— 
To give room, to withdraw ; to leave space unoccupied 
for others to or to be sented. 

ROOM, v. i. To occupy an apartment; to lodge. 

PROOMIAGE, n. (from room.] Space; place. Wotton, 
OOMFUL, a. Abounding with rooms. Donne. 

ROOM'I-NESS, ». Space; spaciousness ; large extent of 


space. 
ROOMTH, n.and a. Space ; spacious. /ll-formed words, 
ROOMTH’'Y, and not used in the United States. 

ROOMY, a. Spacious ; wide ; large ; having ample room. 


ROOP’'Y, a. Hoarse. Craven dialect. 

ROOST, n. (Sax. hrost ; D. roest.] The pole or other eu 
port on which fowls rest at night. Dryden.—At roost, in 
a state for rest and sleep. 

ROOST, v. i. 1. To sit, rest or sleep, as fowis on a pole, 
tree or other ming 2! night. 2. To lodge, in burlesque. 

ROOST ING . Sitting for rest and sleep at night. 

ROOT, x. (ban. red; Bw. rot; L. radi.) 1. That part of 
@ plant which enters and fixes itself in the earth, and 
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serves to support the plant in an erect position, while, by 
means of its fibrils, it imbibes nutriment for the stem- 
branches and fruit. 2. The part of any thing that resem- 
bles the roots of a plant in manner of growth. 3. ‘he 
bottom or lower part of any thing. 4. A plant whose rout 
is esculJent or the most useful part ; as beets, carrots, ac 
5. The origina) ur cause of any thing. 6. The first ances- 
tor. Locke.—7. In arithmetic and ulscbra, the root of any 
quantity is such a quantity as, when multiplied into itseif 
@ certain number of times, will exactly produce that 
quantity. &. Means of growth.—¥. In muse, the funda- 
mental note of any chord.—Ruot of bitterness, in Scripturc, 
any error, sin or evil that produces discord or immorality. 
— To take root, to become planted or fixed ; or to be estab- 
bisbed.— Tu luke deep root, to be finnly planted or estab 
lished ; to be deeply impressed. 
ae tc v. i. I. ‘To tix the rout; to enter the earth, as roots. 
2. To be firmly fixed ; to be established. 3. To sink deep. 
ROOT, r,t. 1. ‘To plant and fix deep in the,earth ; used 
chiefly ip the participle. 2. To plant deeply ; ww impress 
aecply and durably. 
JT, v. i. or t. [Sax. wrot, wrotan ; N. wrocten: G. reuten; 
an. reder ; Sw. rota.] Toturn up the earth with the 
snout, as ewine.—7'v root up or out, to eradicate ; tv ex- 
tirpate ; to remove or destroy root and branch ; to extermi- 
nute. 
ROUT’-BOUND, a. Fixed to the earth by roots. Milton 
ROOT -BUILT, a. Built of routs. Sheastone. 
ROOT ED, pp. Having its roots planted or fixed in the earth 
ence, fixed ; deep; radical. 
ROOT‘ ED-LY, ade. Deeply ; from the heart. Steck. 
ROOT-ER, x. One that roots; or one that tears up by the 


roots. 

ROOT’-HOUSE, x. A house made of roots. Dodsley. 

ROOTING, ppr. Striking or taking root; turning up with 
the snout. 

RQOT'-LEAF, ». A leaf growing immediately from the 
root. Martyn. 

ROOT'LET, x. A radicle ; the fibrous part of a root. 

ROOT'Y, a. Full of roots ; as, rocty ground. Adams. 

RO-PAL‘I€, a. [Gr. poradov, a club.}] Clubfurmed, in- 
creasing or swelling towards the end. 

ROPE, n. [Sax. rap; Sw. rep; Dan. reeb: W.rhkaf: Ir 
ropa, roihn.| 1. A large string or Nne composed of sever 
al strands twisted together. 2. A row or string cons:sting 
of a number of things united. 3. Ropes, [Sax. repps-,} 
the intestines of birds.— Rupe of sand, proverlnally, feedle: 
union or tie ; a band easily broken. 


‘ROPE, o. &. ‘To draw out or extend into a filament or Ubread, 


by means of any glutinous or adhesive quality 
} y 


Ht ROPE- BAND. See Rosais. 


ROPE!-DAN-CER, an. [rope and dancer.) One that walks 
on # rope suspended. Addison. 

ROPE'-LAD-DER, a. A ladder made of ropes. 

ROPE'-MAK-ER, rn. One whose occupation is to make 

- ropes or cordage. 

ROPE'-MAK-ING, x. The art or business of manufacturing 
ropes or cordage. 

ROP’ER-Y, 2. I. A place where ropes are made. 2. A trick 
that deserves the halter. Siuk. 

ROPE TRICK, x. A trick that deserves the halter. Stak. 

ROPE'WALK, x. Along covered walk, or a long building 
over smooth ground, where ropes are manufactured. 

sg ae n. Yarn for ropes, consisting of a single 
thread. 

RO'VPI-NESS, n. Stringiness, or aptness to draw ont in s 
string or thread without breaking, as of glutinous substan- 
ces ; viscosity ; adhesiveness. : 

Rory, a, Stringy ; adhesive; that may be drawn intos 
thread ; viscous ; tenacious ; glutinous. 

*ROQUE-LAUR, n. {from Fr.; Dan. rokkelor.) A cloab 
for men. Gay. 

RO'RAL, a, (L. roralis.] Pertaining to dew, or consisting 
of dew ; dewy. Green. 

tRO-RATION, n. [L. roratio.} A falting of dew. Dict. 

RO'RID, a. (L. ruridus.] Dewy. Granger. 

RO-RIF ER-OUS, a. [L. ve and fore. Generating or pro- 
ducing dew. Diet. 

{ RO-RIF‘LU-ENT, a. [L. ros and fuc.} Flowing with 
dew. Dict. 

RO-SA'CEOUS, a. [L. rosaceus.} Rose-like ; composed of 
several petals, arranged in a cfreular form. 

ROYSA-RY, ». [I. rexarium.] 1. A bed of roses, or place 
where roses grow. 2. A chaplet. 3. A string of beacdis 
used by Roman Catholics, on which they count their 


rayers. 
ROSASTE, a. The rosasic acid is obtained from the une 
of persons affected with intermitting and nervous fevers. 
fT ROS'CID, a. [L. ruscidus.] Dewy ; containing dew, o 
consisting of dew. Bucon. 
ROSE, xn. (Fr. ruse; ¥.., [t., Sp. rose; G., Dan. rese.} 1. A 
ptant and flower of the genus rosa, of many epecies and 
varieties. %. A knot of ribbon in the form of a rose, axed 


as an omarmental tie of a shoe.—Under the rose, in secret ; 
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prtvatety ; In a manner that forbids disclosure.—Rose of 
Jericho, & plant growing on the plain uf Jericho. 

Risk, pret. of rise. 

RO $E-AL, a. (L. roseus.| Like a rose in smell or color. 

*“KOSE-ATE, (rd‘zhe-at) a. [Fr. rusut.] 1. Rosy; full of 
roses. 2. Blooming ; of a rose color. Buyle. 

ROSE BAY, a. A plant, the nerium oleander. 

ROSED, a Crimsoned ; flushed. Skak. 

ROSE-GALL, n. An excrescence on the dog-rose. 

ROSE’/-MAL-LOW, a. A plant of the genus alcea. 

BOSE'MA-RY, n. [L. rosmarinmus.) A verticillate plant of 
the genus rosmarinus. 

POSE/NO-BLE,n. An ancient English gold coin, stamped 
with the figure of a rose, first struck in the reign of Ed- 
ward LIT. and current at Gs. dd., or, according to Jeknsur, 
at 16 shillin 

RO<E‘-QU ARTZ, n. A subspecies of quartz. 

RO<E/-ROOQ’T, vn. A plant of the genus rhodiola. 

RO SET, n. h - rosettc.] A red color ased by puinters. 

ROSE -WA-TER, x. Water tinctured with roses by distil- 
lation, Fucyc. 

ROSE'-WQOQD, a. A plant or tree of the genus aspalathus, 
growing tn warm climates. 

20S-1-CRO-CIAN, a. [L. ros and cruz.) The Rosicrucians 
Were a sect or cabal of hermetical phil gophers, or rather 
fanatics, who sprung up in Germany in the fourteenth 
century, and made great pretensions to science ; and, 
among other things, pretended to be masters of the secret 
of the philosopher’s stone. 

ROS-I-CRO'CIAN, a Pertaining to the Rosicracians, or 
therr arts. Hudibras, 

t ROSIER, (rS-zhur) n. [Fr.] A rose-bush. Spenser. 

ifferent orthography of resin ; 
Ir. roisin; Fr. revine; L. resina. See Resin.] 1. Inspis- 
sated turpentine, a juice of the pine. 2. Any inspissated 
matter of vegetables that dissolves in spirit of wine. 

RO¥ IN, o. & Tu rub with rosin. Gay. 

ROI-NESS, x. The quality of being rosy, or of resembling 
the color of the rose. Davenant. 

ROSIN-Y, a. Like rosin, or partaking of its qualities. 

ROS'LAND, n. [W. raus, peat, ora mocte.} Heathy land ; 
land full of ling ; moorish or watery land. 

ROS: PO, ». A fish of Mexico, perfectly round. 

BOSS, x». (qu. G. graus.} The rvugh, scaly matter on the 
surface of the bark of certain trees. New Englund. 

ROSYEL, 2. Light land. (Vout used in America. ] 

pkoss EL-LY a. Loose ; light. .Murtimer. 

ONSET, n. The large ternate bat. 

ROS'SIG-NOL n. [Fr.; [t. rosi ene The nightingale. 

ROS TIL, x. (L. rostellum.] In botany, the descending plane 

of the corcle or heart, in the first vegetation of a seed. 

ROS' TER, x. In miktary affairs, a plan or table by which 
the duty of officers is regulated.—In Massachusetts, a list 
of the officers of a division, brigade, regiment ur battalion. 

ROS'TRAL, a. [L. rostrum.] 1. Resembling the beak of a 
ehip. 2. Pertaining to the beak. 

ROS TRATE, a. [L. rostratus.] 1. In botany, beaked ; 

ROS’TRA-TED. having a process resembling the beak 
of abird. 2 Furnished or adorned with beaks. 

ROS/TRUM, x. [L.] 1. The beak or bill ef a bird. 2 

he beak or head of a ship.—3. In ancient Rome, a scaf- 
old or elevated place in the forum, where orations, plead. 
ings, funeral harangues, &c. were delivered. 4. The 
pipe which conveys the distilling liquor into its receiver, 
In the common spate 5. A a sae pair of scissurs, 
used by eons for dilating wounds. 

ROY, 2. 1; Resombiing a rose ; blooming ; red ; blushing ; 
charming. 2. Made in the form of a rose. 

ROT, v. i. (Sax. rotian; D. rotten; Sw. rita.) To lose 
the nat cohesion and organization of parts, as animal 
and vegetable substances ; to be decomposed and resolved 
into its original component parts by the natural process, 
or the gradual operation of heat and air ; to putrefy. 

ROT, cv. t. To make putrid ; to cause to be decompused by 
the nataral operation of air and heat; to bring to corrup- 
tion. 

ROT xn. 1. A fatal distemper incident to sheep, nsuaty 
su to be owing to wet seasons and moist pastures. 
2. Putrefaction ; putrid decay.—3. Dry rot, in timber, the 
decay of the wood without the access of water. 

ROTA, n. (L. rota; W. pac I. An ecclesiastical court 
of Rome, composed of twelve prelatey.—2. In Enulish 
history, a club of politicians, who, iv che time of Charles 
J. contemplated an equal government by rotation. 

RO'TA-LITE, a. A genus of fossil shells. 

ROT A-RY, a. [L. rota; W. rtod; Sp. rueda; Port. roda.] 
Turning, as @ wheel on its axis. 

ROTATE, a. In botony, wheel-shaped ; monopetalous, 
spreading flat, witbout a tube. 

ROTA-TED, a. [L, rotatus.] ‘Turned round, as a wheel. 

RO-TATTION, an. ([L. rotatio.} 1. The act of turning, as 
a wheel or solid body on its axis, as distinguished from the 
progressive motion of a body revolving round another 
tbody or a distant point. 2. Vicissitude of succession. 


RU*IN, wn. [This is only a 
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RO/TA-TIVE, e. Turning, as a wheel ; rotatory. [L. x. 

RO-TA'TO-PLANE, a. [a botany, wheel-shaped San ; 
without a tube. Lec. 

RO-VA'TOR, un. [L.] That which gives a circular or roll 
ing Motion ; a muscle producing a rolling motion. 

RO TA-TO-RY, a. (from rotator.) 1. ‘Varning on an axis 
asa wheel; rotary. 2. Going in a circle ; tullowing in 
succession. 

t ROUTE, x. [a contraction of crowd, W. erwth, Ir. cruit } 
A kind of violin ur harp, 

ROTE, xn. (L. Anke) Properly, a round of words ; frequent 
repetition of words or sounds, without attending tu the 
signification, or Wo principles and rules; a practice that imn- 
presses words in the memory without an effort of the 
understanding, and without the aid of rules. 

ROTE, vot. ‘To fix in the memory by means of frequent 
repetition, without an eifort of the understanding to com- 
prehend what is repeated. [ Little used.) Shuk. 


used 
ROTH 


eset c.% ‘Tu gu out by rotation or succession. [Little 


ER-BEASTS, x. [Sax. Aryther.] Cattle of tte bo 


vine genus. Golding. 
ROTH ER-NAILS, a. (corrupted from ruddernails. Amang 
shiperights, nails with very full heads, used for astening 


the rudder-irons of ships. 

ROTH OF-FITE, n. A variety of grenate, brown or black. 

RGO'TO-€O, zn. An eastern weight of 5lbs. Entick. 

ROTTEN, (rotin) a. (Sw. rutten.] 1. Putrid; carious ; 
decomposed by the natural process of decay. 2. Not firm 
or trusty ; unsound ; defective in principle ; eacherous; 
deceitful. 3. Defective in substance ; not sound or bard. 
4. Fetid ; it-smelling. 

ROT’ TEN-NESS, x. State of being decayed or putrid ; ca 
riousness ; putrefaction ; unscundness. 

ROT: TEN-STONE, x. A soft stone or mineral. 

RO-TUND4 a. [L. rotundus.] 1. Round; circular; spher- 
ical.--2. Ip botrny, circumscribed by one unbroken curve, 
or without angles, 

RO-TUND-1-FO‘LI-OU8, a [L. rofundus and folium.) 
Having round leaves. 

RO-TUND'I-TY, x. Roundness; i gence ; circalarity. 

RO-TUND/A, xn. [It. rotundo.] round building; any 
building that is round both on the outside and inside. 

ROU’€OU, (roo koo) a. A substance used in dyeing; the 


same as anotta, 
ROUGE, (rouzh) a. [Fr.} Red. Davies. 
ed paint; a substance used for paint- 


ROUGE, (reozh) x. 
ing the cheeks. 

ROUGE, ov. i. To paint the face, or rather the cheeks. 

RGUGE, rv. t. To paint or tinge with red paint. 

ROUGH, (raf) a. [Sax. hreog, hreoh, hrug, reok, rug, ruh, 
Arcf, hreof; D. ruig.] 1. Having inequalities, small ridges 
or points on the surface ; not smooth or plane. 2. Stony; 
abwnding with stones and stumps. 3. Not wrought or 
polished. 4. ‘Thrown into huge waves; violently agi- 
tated. 5. Tempestuous ; stormy; buisterous. 6. Aus 
tere to the taste ; hareh. 7. Harsh to the ear; grating; 
jarring ; unharmonivus. 8. Rugecd of temper ; severe ; 
austere ; rude; not mild or courtevas. 9. Coarse in man- 
ners; rude. 10. Harsh; violest ; not easy. 11. Harsh ; 
severe; uncivitl. 12. Hiard-featured ; not delicate. 13, 
Terrible ; dreadful. 14. Rugged ; disordered in appear- 
ance ; coarse. 15, Balry ; shaggy ; covered with hairs, 
bristles and the like. 

ROUGIP-CAST, (tufkist) v. ¢. [roves and cast.) 1. To 
furm in its frst rudiments, without revision, correction 
and polish. 2. To mold without nicety or elegance, or to 
form with asperities. J. Tu cover with a mixture of 

laster and shells or pebbles. 

ROUGH -€AST, (ruf-kiust) 2. 1. A rude model; the form 
of a thing in its first rudiments, unfinished. 2. A plaster 
with a mixture of shells or pebbics, used for covering 
buildings. 

ROUGH -DRAUGHT, (ruf-drift) n. A draught in its radi- 
ments; Aa draught not perfected ; a sketch. 

ROUGH -DRAW, (ruftdraw) v.t. To draw or delineate 
coarsely. Dryden. 

ROUGIEDRAWA, (ruf-drawn) pp. Coarsely drawn. 

ROUGIPEN, (rufin) r,t. [from reugh.] To make rough. 

ROUGH EN, Gufin) c. i. To grow or become rough. 

ROUGIFE-FOOT- ED, (raif-fut-ed) a. Feather-footed. 

ROUGU-HEW, (ruf-hu) rit. [rough and hew.] 1. To 
hew coarsely without smoothing. 2. ‘To give the first 
form or shape to a thing. 

ROUGH -HEWN, (ruf bune) pp. or a. 1. Hewn coarsely 
withont ae 2. Rugged ; unpolished ; of coarse 
minners ; rude. 3. Unpolighed ; not nicely finished. 

ROUGH INGS, (rufingz) x. Grase after mowing or reaping 
Tacal, 

ROUGH Ly, (rufly) adr, 1, With uneven surface ; with 
asperities on the surface. 2 Q<arehty ; uncivilly ; rudely 
3. Severely ; without tenderness. 4. Austercly to the 
taste. 5. Boisterously ; tempestuously. 6. Harshly to the 
ear. 7. Violently ; not gently. 
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ROUGH NESS, (rufnes) x. 1. Onevenness of sarface, oc- part of thé cable which lies in the hawse, or athwart the 
casioned by emall prominences , asperity Of surface. 2 | stem, lo prevent ita chating. 


Austereness to the taste. 3. ‘Taste of astringency. 4. 
Harabnesa.ty the ear. 5. Ruggednese of temper; harab- 
ness ; austeritv, 6. Coarseneas of inanners or behavior ; 
rudeness. 7. Want of delicacy or refinement. & Severi- 
ty ; harshness or violence of discipline. 9. Violence of 
operation in medicines. 10. Unpolished or unfinished 
state. Ll. Inelegance of dress or appearance. 12. ‘Tem- 

. pestuousness ; boistervusness , as of winds or weather. 

_ 13. Violent agitation by wind. U4. Coarseness of features. 

ROUGH-RID-ER, n. One that breaks horses for riding. 

ROUGH '-SHOD, (rufshod) a. Shod with shves armed with 

. pots. 

pkoudirr for raught ; pret. of reach. Shak. 

OUGH WORK, (ruf wurk) r. t. To work over coarsely, 
without regard to nicety, smovthness or finish. 

ROUGH '-WROUGHT, (rufrawt) 2a. Wrought or done 
coamely. 

ROU-LEAU,, (rvo-I6/) a. [Fr.] A little roll; a roll of guin- 
eas in paper. Pupe. ; 

ROUN, 0. i. (G. raunen ; Sax. ruman.) To whisper. 
fous v. t. To address ina whisper. Bret. 
OUNCE, (rouna) x. The handle ots printing press. 

ROUN'CE-VAL, x. [from Sp. Roncesvalles.| variety of 
pea, so called. Tusyer. 

ROUN/-TREE, or ROAN/-TREE, n. The mountain-ash. 

ROUND, a. (Fr. rond; It., Sp., Port. ronda.) 1. Cylindsi- 
ea); circular ; spherical or globular. 2. Full; large. 3. 
Full; smooth; flowing; not defective or abrupt. 4. 
Plain; open; candid; fair. 5. Full; quick; brisk. 6. 
Full; plump; bold; pusitive.—4 ruund number is a 
Rumber that ends with a cipher, and nxuy be divided by 
10 without a remainder. 

ROUND, a. 1. A circle ; a circular thing, or a circle in mo- 
tion. 2. Action or performance in a circle, or passing 
through a series of hands or things, and coming Ww the 
point of beginning ; or the time of such action. 4. Rota- 
tion in office; succession in viciwitude. 4. A rundle ; 
the step of a ladder. 5. A walk perturmed by a guard or 
an othicer round the rampart of a garrison, or among sen- 
tinels, to see that the sentinels are faithful and all things 
safe. 6. A dance; asong; a roundelay, or a species of 
fugue. 7. A general discharge of fire-arms by a body of 
troops, in which each soldier fires once.—A ruuad uf car- 
triges and balls, one cartridge tu each inan. 

ROUND, adv. J. On all xides. 2. Circularly ; in a circulur 
form, 3. From one side or party to another. 4. Not in 
a direct line ; by a course longer than the direct course.— 

- Mall round, in common speech, denotes over the whole place, 
or in every direction. 

ROUND, prep. 1. On every side of; as, the people stood 
round him. 2, About; in a circular course, or in all parts ; 
as, Lo go round the city, 3. Circularly ; about.— 7 come 
or get round une, in pupular language, is to gain advantage 
over one by flattery or deception ; to circumvent. 

ROUND, v. t. To make circulnr, spherical or cylindrical. 
Q. To surround ; w encircle ; to encum . 3. To form 
to the arch or figure cf the section of a circle. 4. To 
move abvut any thing. 5. To make full, smooth and 
fluwing.-- To round in, AMON ceumen, to pull upona slack 
rope, which passes through one Or mure blucks in a direc- 
tion nearly horizontal. 

ROUND, v. i. 1. To grow or become round. 2. To go 
round.— To round to, in sailing, is to turn the head of the 
ship towards the wind. 

f ROUND, v.11. [a corruption of roun; Sax. runian; G 
raxnen.|) To whisper. Bacon. 

ROUND A-BOUT, a. (rownd and about.) 1. Indirect ; going 
round ; loose. 2. Ample; extensive. 3. Encircling ; 
encompassing. 

ROUND A-BO n. A large strait coat. 

ROUND'EL, ROUND'E-LAY, or ROUND'O, n. [Fr. 
rendelet.) 1. A sort of anciem poem, consisting of thir- 
teen verses, of which eight are in one kind of rhyme, and 
five in another. 2 [Fr. rondelle.} A round forin or 
firure ; [ohs. 

ROUND ‘ER, x. Circumference ; inclusure. 

OUND: HEAD, a. [round and head.) A name formerly 
given to s Puritan, from the practice which prevailed 
among the Puritans of cropping the hair round. Speetatur. 

ROUND HEAD-ED, a. Having a round head or top. 

ROUNDHOURBE, wn. 1. A constable’s prison ; the prison w 
secure persons taken up by the night watch, till they can 
be examined by a magistrate. Fiucy: —2. Inn shipof war, 
@ certnin necessary near the head, for the use of particu- 
lar ofticers.—3. In large mercvhant-men and ships if war, a 
eabin or apartment in the after part of the quarter-deck, 
having the peop for its roof; sometimes called the 


coaca, 
ROUNDING, ppr. 1. Making round or circular. 2. Making 
full, flowing and smooth. 
ROUNDING, a. Round or roundish , nearly round. 
ROUND'LNG, g. Among seamen, ald ropes wound about the 
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ROUND Isfl, a. Somewhat round ; nearly round. 
ROUND/ISH-NESS, x. ‘be state of being roundish. 
ROUNDLET, n. A little circle. Greyury. 

ROUNDLY, adv. 1. Ina round form or manner. 2% Open 
Pi boldly ; witbout reserve ; peremptorily. J. Plainly, 
ully. 4. Briekly; with speed. 5. Completely; tw the 

purpose ; vigorously ; in earnest. 

ROUNDINER: pte ds The quality of being round, circular, 
spherical, globular or cylindrical ; circularity ; epirericity ; 
cylindrical torm ; rotundity. 2. Fuollness; smoothnese of 


How. 3, Opeuness ; plainness ; boldness ; Itivene sm, 
ROUND RIDGE, o. ¢. pewed and rufge.| in tulagre, to 
form round ri ploughing. Adwards, W. Innhes. 


dges by 

ROUND ROBIN, n. [Fr. rond and ruban. Todd.) A writ 
len petition, memonal or remonstrance signed by names 
in a ring or circle. Ferbes. 

spe til as plu. 1. See Rounn, x. No. 5. 2. Round-top; 
vee ‘lor. 

ROUSE, (rouz) v. ¢t. [This word, written also crouse, seems 
to belong to the family cf rase or rust. See Rater.} 1. To 
wake from sleep or repose. Gen. x1ix. 2. To exeite to 
thought or action from a state of idleness, languor, stupid- 
ity or inattentton. 3. To put into aetion ; to agi 
To drive a beast from his den or pluce of rest. 

ROUSE, r. i. 1. To awake from eleep or repose. 2 To de 
excited to thought or action from a state of indolence, 
sluggishness, languour of inattention. 

ROU Sb, rv. i. In seamen’s lan;ruaye, to pull together apoa 
a cable, &c. without the assistance of tackles. 

tf ROUSE, x. [D. res: G. rausch.] A full glass of Liquor ; 
a bumper in honor of a health. Shak. 

ROUSED, pp. Awakened from sleep; excited to thought 
or action. 

ROUSER, a. One that rouses or excites. 

ROUSING, ppr. 1. Awaking from sleep ; exciting ; calling 
into action, 2. a. Having power to awaken or excite. 
4. Great; violent; (rw/yar.] 

ROUT, n. (G. vette; D. rot; Den. rode.) 1. A rabble; a 
clamorous multitude ; a tumultuous crowd.—2. [In far, a 
reut is where three persons or more meet to do an unlaw- 
ful act upon a common ae as forcibly to break down 
fenceson a right claimed of common orof way,and make 
soine advances towards it, J. A select company ; @ party 
tor gaming 

ROUT, x. ita dervute; It. rufta.) The breaking or de- 
featof an army or band of troops, or the disorder and 
confusion of troops thas defeated and put to sight. 

ROUT, c. t. ‘To break the ranks of troups and put them tc 
flight in disorder ; to defeat and throw into cunfusion. 

tf ROUT, c. i. To assemble in a clamorcus and tumultuous 
crowd. Bacon. 

*ROUT, 

ROUTE, 
traveled or passed, or to 


a march. 
tf ROUT, ov. i. (Sax. Arutan. 


n. (Fr. route; &p. ruuta; Arm. rowd : W. 
{ (rout) } Ass The course or Way which w 
passed ; a passing ; & Cuourme ; 


To snore. CAaucer. ' 
tROUT, vc. t. [for root.] To tum up the ground with the 
snout ; to search. 


ROU-TINE/, (roo-teen’) ». [Fr.] 1. A round of business, 
amusements or plensure, datly or frequently porsued ; 
parteularly, a course of business or othcial daties, regu- 
larly or freqnently returning. @ Any reguiar babi os 
practice not accommodated to circtemstances. - 

ROVE, 0. i. (Dan. récer; Sw. rifra.} To wander; to 
ramble ; to range; to go, mMuve oY pass withoat certain 
direction in any manner, by walking, riding, flying os 


otherwise, 

ROVE, r. t. To wander over ; as, rering a fledd. 

ROVE, rv. t. (qu. reeve.] ‘lo draw a thread, stripg or curd 
through an eye or aperture. 

ROV'ER, vn. 1. A wanderer; one who remtles about. 2 
A fickle or inconstant person. 3.:A robber or pirate ; 
a one a rovers, Without any particular alm, af 
random. 

ROVING, pyr. Rambling; wandering; passing a cord 
through an eye. , 

ROW, f. (Sax. rawa: G. reihe; D. rai A series of per- 
song of things arranged in a continued line ; a line; a 


rank ; a file. Afton, ; 

pea n. A rioteus noise; a drunken dedauch. (4 low 
word. 

ROW, ec. t. (Sax. rowan, reowan: Rw. ve; Dan. var.) } 
To impel, as a boat or voere! along the surface of water 
by oars. 2. ‘To transport by rowing. 

ROW, vc. i. To labor with the on. a8, to row weil. 

tow A-BLEB, a. cee of being rowed or rowed upon. 


ROWED, pp. Driven y oars, 

ROW EL, ». [Old Fr. rowetle.] 1. The little wheel of a 
xymir, formed with sharp pcints.—% Among farrwrs, ae ro’ 
of hair or silk, used as an issue on horses, anewenng to a 
seton in surgery. 3. A lite tlat ring or wheel of plate og 
iron on horses’ bits. 


t Obeelete, 


a we RUB 


ROW’ BL, v. & To tneert a rowel in ; to pierce the sKin and 
on nm the wound by a rowel. 
ROW'EN, x. 1. A field kept ap till after Michaelmas, that 
the corn left on the ground may sprout into green. Notes 
on Tusser.—2. In New Engiand, the second growth of 

in a season. fer as 

ROW’'ER, nz. One that rows or manages an oer in rowing. 

ROWING ppr. Tmpelling, aa a boat by oars. 

ROW-LEY-RAGG, See Race. : oo 

ROW'-LOCK, 2». That part ef a boat’s gunwale on which 
the oar rests in rowing. Mur. Pict. 

ROW'-PORT, x. A little square hole in the side of sinall 
vessels of war, near the surface of the water, for the use 
of an oar for rowing in a calm. 

ROY‘AL, a. (Fr. royal; It. reale: Bp., Port. raal.} }. 
Kingly ; pertaining to a king; regal. 2. Becoming a 
king; magnificent. 3. Noble, illustrious, 

ROYAL, x. 1. A large kind of paper. [tis used as a noun 
or an adjective.—2. Among scumren, asnvill aail spread 
immediately above the top-gallant-siil ; sometimes tenned 
the top-gallunt-royal. 3. Qne of the shouts of a stay’s 
head.—4. In artillery, a small mortar.—5. in Frgtand, 
one of the soldiers of the first regiment of foot, called the 
royals, and supposed to be the vldest regular corps in Eu- 


ro e 
ROVALISM, nr. Attachment to the principles or cause of 
royalty or toa royal government. .Vudeson. 
ROY'‘AL-IST, x. An adherent to a king, or one attached to 
a ney overnment. Weller. 
ROY'A E, vo. t. To make . Shak. ; 
ROY'AL-LY, adv. In a kingly manner; like a king; as 


becomes a king. Dryden. 

ROY’AI-TY, x. (Fr. royadté: It. realtd.] 1. Kingship; 
the character, state or office of a king.—2. Royaltues, plu. 
emblems of royalty; regalia. 3. Kights of a king ; pre- 
rogatives. 

ROY NE, v. t. (Fr. rogner.] To bite ; to gnaw. 
ROYNI'ISH, a. (Fr. rognewe ; Sp. roteso ; It. roynoso.) 
Mean ; pay as, the roynish clown. Shak. 
fROY'TEL-ET, w. ["r. rowelet.] A little king. Heylin 
ROY’TISH, a. Wild; irregular. Beawmont. 

B, v.t. [W. rkwbicw.) 1. To move something alung 
the surface of a body with ure. 2. To wipe; to 
clean ; to scour. 3. To touch so as to leave behind some- 
thing which touches ; to epread over. 4. To polish ; to 
retouch: with over. 5. io obstruct by collision ; [uxu- 
sual.} Shak.—To rub down, to clean by rubbing ; to comb 
or curry, as a horse.— To red off, to clean any thing by 
rubbing ; to separate by friction.— 7'o rub out. 1. To erase ; 
to obliterate. 2. To remove or separate by friction.—7'o 
rub upon, to touch hard. Sidaey.—Torubup 1. To bur- 
nish ; to polish; toclean. 2. To excite; to awaken; to 
rouse to action. 

RUB, v. i. 1. To move along the sarface of a body with 
pressure. 2. To fret; to chafe. 3. To move or pass 
with difficulty. 

RUB, x. 1. The act of Phi 3 friction. 2 That which 
renders motion or progress difficult; collision ; hinder- 
ance ; obstruction. 3. Inequality of ground that hinders 
the motion of a bowl. 4. Difficulty ; cause of uneasi- 
ness; pinch. 5. Sarcasm; joke; something grating to 
the feelings. 

RUB, or RUB'-STONE, x. {rud and stone.] A stone, usu- 
“ally some kind of sandstone, used to sharpen instruments ; 
a whetstone. 

ftRUB/BAGE, tRUBBIDGE, or t RUBBLE, for rubdish, 


vulgar and not used. 

RUBBER, a. }, One that rubs. 2 The instrument or 
thing used in rubbing or cleaning. 3. A coarse file, or 
the rough part of it. 4. A whetstone; a rubstone.—5. In 
gaming, two games out of three ; or the game that decides 
the contest ; ora contest consisting of three games.— /ndia 

‘ pubber, elastic resin, or caoutchouc, a substance produced 
from syringe-tree of South America ; a substance re- 
ely pliable and elastic. 

RUUPRISH, x. 1. Fragments of buildings ; broken or imper- 
fect pieces of any structure ; ruins. 2, Waste or reject- 
‘ed matter; any thing worthless. 3. Mingled mass ; con- 


fasion. 

RUB BLE-STONE, n. Astone, so called from its being 

‘ rubbed and worn by water ; graywacke. 

RU-BE-FPA‘CIENT, a. [1.. rudefacio.} Making red. 

RU-BE_-PACIENT, x. fn medicine, a substance or external 
application which excites redness of the skin. 

RC'BEL-LITE, 2. (from L. rubexs.] A silicious mine- 
ral of a red color of various shades ; the red shorl ; siberite. 

RU-BES'ICENT, a. [U. rubescens, rubesco. } Growing or be- 
coming red ; tending to a red color. 

RO'BI-E AN, 2. [Fr.; L. rubev.}] Rubican color of a horee 
‘fen bay, sorrel or black, with a light gray or white upon 
the flanks, but the gray or white not ominant there. 

RO'BI-CEL, 2. [L. a) A gem or mineral, a variety of 
tuby of a reddish color razit. - oo 

Rt'BLEUN D, a. (L. rubicundus.} inclining to redness. 
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RU-BI-CUNDUTY, a. Disp, eitton to ides. 
O'BIED, a. Red asa ruby ; |.:, arubied lip. 
RU-BIF I€, a. [L. ruber and fuciv.} Making red 
RU-BI-FL€4/TION, a The act.of making red. 
RivBI-FORM, a. [L. ruber and form.] Having the form of 
red. Venton. 
RO BI-F®, at. (L. ruber and fecio.] To make red. [L. x.) 
RU-BiiGU, n. Mildew ; a sust which appears op the leaves 
and stems of plants, consisting of a small fungus. 
a igh oe a. bL.rubens.] Red; ruddy. Stak, 
.U'RLE, (roo’/bl) #. [Russ., from rublyu.) A silver enin o1 
. Russia, of the value of about Gfty-seven cents, _ 
RUBRIC, x. (Fr. rubrigue; L., [t., Sp. rybrica.] 1. in 
the cawun law, a title or article in, certain t law 
books ; so called because written in red setters. 2 Direc 
tious printed in prayer books. 
RUBRIC, v. To with red, 


RU BRIE 
AL, a. Red. 


RORRLE 

RC’ BRI-€AL, a. Placed ip rubrics, 4 ~ 

RC/BRI-CATE, 0. t. (L. rubricutas.) To mark or distin 

uish with red. Herbert. sy 

RU BEI-CATR, a. Marked with red. Spelman. 

RO'BY, x. [Fr. rubw; Sp. rubi; Port. dpe gases It. rw 
bino.{ ). A precious stone ; a mineral of a carmine-red 
color, 2. Redness; red colar. 3. Any thing red. 4 
A blain; a blotch; a carbuncle.—Ruby of arsenic or sul- 
phur is the realgar, or red combination of arsenic and sul- 
phur. Nicholsun.— Ruby of uxk ie the red bleud.— Ruck 
ruby, the amethystizontes of the ancients, is the most 
valued species of garnet. 

RO'BY, v. t. To make red. Pope. 

RO'BY, a. Of the color of the ruby ; red; as, ruby lips. 

RUCK, v. ¢. [L. rugo.j &. ‘To cower; to bend and set 
close ; [obs.] Gower. 2. To wrinkle. 

RUE€K, x. A wrinkle ; a fold ; a le 

RUG-TA'TION, n. [L. recto.] ‘I'he act of belching wine 
from the stomach. : 

+ RUD, tu make red, used by Spenser, is a different epelling 
of red. See Rupoy. 

RUD, x. (Sax. rude.) 1. Redness ; blush ; also, red ochre 
2. The fieh rudd. “55 ice k 

RUDD, 2x. [probably from red, ruddy.) A heb. 

RUDDER, ». [G. ruder ; Sax. rother.} 1. In navigation 
the instrument by which a ship ia steeped ; that of 
the helin which consists of a piece of timber, broad at the 
bottum, which enters the water and is attached to the 
stern-post by hinges, on which it turns. 2. That which 

ides or governs the course. 3 A sieve ; [locul.] 

RUI)DER-PERCH, nr. A small fish. Catesby. 

RUD 'DI-NESS, n. The state of being ruddy ; redness, or 
rather a lively flesh color ;. that degree uf redness which 
characterizes high health ; applied chiefly to the complex 
ion or colur of the human skin. 

RUD'DLE, vn. (W. rhuzell.) ‘The name of a species of chalk 
or red earth, colored by iron. Woodward. 

RUDDLE-MAN, «. One who digs ruddie. 

RUD'DOE, a. [Sax. rudduc.] A bird. . 

RUDDY, a. [Sax. rude, rudu, reod; 1). rood; G. roth.) I. 
Of a red color; of a lively flesh color, or the color of the 
human skin in high health. 2. Of a bright yellow color ; 

URU: 

RUDE, a. (Fr. rude; It. rude and rotzo; Sp. rudo; L. ru- 
dis.} 1. Rough; uneven; rugged ,; unformed by art. 2 
Rough ; of coarse mannen ; unpolished ; uncivil; clown- 
ish: rustic. 3. Violent; tumultuous , boisterous , turbu- 

4. Violent ; fierce ; impetuous. 5. Harsh; mclem- 
ent. 6. Ignorant; untaught; savage; barbarous. 7 
Raw ; untought ; ignorant ; not skilled or practiced. 8. 
Artless ; inelegant; not polished. . ; 

RODE'LY, adv. 1. With roughness. 2 Violenfly ; flerce- 
ly ; tumultuoosly. 3. In a rude or uncivil manner. 4. 
Without exactness or nicety ; coarsely. 5, Unekillfully 
6. Without elegance. 

RODE'NESS, x. 1. A rough, broken state ; unevenness 
wildness. 2. Coarseness of manners , incivility ; rustic- 
ity; vulgarity. 3. Ignorance; unskillfulnesa. 4, Art- 
lessness ; coarseness ; inelegance. 5. Violence; impet- 
uosity. 6. Violence ; stonpiness. 

RO'DEN-TURE, n. [Fr.] In architecture, the figure of a 
rope or staff, plain or carved, with whieh the flutings of 
eannitis are sometimes filled. 

tRO'DE-RA-RY, a. [Low L. ruderarius.] Belonging to 
rubbish. Dict. 

t RU-DE-RATION, x. (L. ruderatio.] The act of paving 
with pebbles or little stones. Builey. 

RODES'BY, n. An uncivil, turbulent fellow. Shak. 

RO'DI-MENT, ». (Fro; L. rudimentum.) 1. A first princt 
ple or element ; : at whichis ie nail first learnt. & The 
original of any thing in its ‘orm. 

RO'DILMENT, ». t. To eae hart principles or . ules ; 
to ground ; to settle in first prin . 
RU-DI-MENT AL, a. Taitial ; pertaining to radiments, or 

consisting in first principles. 
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ROE, (10) v. ¢. (Bax. reowian, hreowian ; W. rhuaw, rhuadu ; 
Hb rouwen; G. rewen.}] ‘l'o lament, to regret; lo grieve 
Ve, 

RUF, v. i. ‘To have compassion. Chaucer. 

[ROE an. Sorrow ; repentance. Shak. 

OF, (ra) mn. [Sax. rude; Dan. rude; L., It. ruta; Sp. 
ruda: FY.rue.) A plant of the genus rica, of several species. 

RCEFIJL, (rd‘ful) a. [rwe and full.) 1. Woful; mourn- 
ful; sorrowful; t be lamented. 2. Expressing sorrow 

RCE FUL-LY, ade. Mournfully ; sorrowfully. More. 

RO PUL-NESS, a. Sorrowfulness ; mournfulness. 

RCE ING, »  iUnmentation. Smith. 

t RU-E.ULE, (ru-el’) x. [Fr.] A circle; a private circle or 
assembly at a private house. Dryden. 

RU-FESCENT, a. [L. rufesco.] Reddish; tinged with 
red 


RUFF, x. (Arm. rouffenn.] 1. A piece of plated linen worn 
by females around the neck. 2. Something r.*Fered or 
plaited. 3. A small fish, a species of perca. 4. A bird 
of the aes tringa, with atult of feathers around the 
neck of the inale, whence the name. 5. (Sax. Areuf.}] A 
state of roughness; [vds.) 6. I’ride; elevation. 7. A 
particular species of pigeon. 8. [D. truef, trueven.} At 
cards, the act of winning the trick by trumpiug the cards 
of another suit. 

RUFF, nv. ¢. 1. To rufle; to disorder. 2. [D. troeven.] To 
trump any other suit of cards at whist. 

*RUF FUAN, vn. (It. rugiano ; Sp. ruian; Port. rufiam; D. 
rofiaan.] A boisterous, brutal fellow ; a fellow ready for 
any desperate criine ; a robber ; a cut-throat ; a murderer. 
Addison, 

*RUEF FLAN, 6. Brutal; savagely boisterous. Pope. 

*KUF'FIAN, o.& To play the rutiian ; to rage ; to raise tu- 
mult. Shak. 

® RUE'FIAN-LIKE, a. Like a ruffian ; bold in crimes ; vio- 
lent; licentious, Fulke. 

RUF ELE, vo. t. [Belgic, reyfelen.] 1. Properly, to wrin 
kie; t draw or contract into wrinkles, open plaits or 
folds. 2. To disorder by disturbing a smooth surface ; to 
mike uneven by agitation. 3. To discompose by disturb- 
ing acalm state of; to agitate; to disturb. It expresses 
Jess than fret and ver. 4. ‘l'o throw into disorder or con- 
fusion. 5. ‘l'o throw together in a disorderly manner. 6. 
‘Tv furnish witb ruffles. 

RUFFLE, v. i. 1. To g-ow rough or turbulent. 2. Toplay 
loosely ; to flutter. 3. To be rough ; to jar; to be in cun- 
tention ; [obs] 

RUFFLE, x. I. A strip of plaited cambric, or other fine 
cloth, attached to sume border of a garment, as to the 
Wristband ur bosom. 2. Disturbance ; agitation ; commo- 
don. 

RUF FLE, ) x. A particular beat or roll of the drum, used 

RUFF, on certain occasions in military affairs, as o 
mark of respect. 

RUF'PLE, | 9, ¢. To beat the ruff or roll of the drum. 

RUF’FLED, pp. Disturbed ; agitated ; furnished with ruf- 
fles. 

RUF’FLER, 2. A bully; a swaggerer. 
UF'FLING, ppr. Disturbing ; agitating ; furnishing with 
ruffles. ‘ 

RUF‘F LING, 2. Commotion ; disturbance ; agitation. 

SING. ppr- Beating a roll of the drum. 

RUF’FLING, a. A particular beat or roll of the drum, 

RUF’ FING, used on certain occasions as a mark of re- 


spect. 

RC FOUS, a. (L. rufus; Sp. rufo.] Reddish ; of a reddish 
color, or rather ofa yellowish red. 

RUF'TER-HOOD, n. In falerary, a hood to be worn by 8 
hawk when she is first drawn. Bailey. 

RUG, 2. [D. rug; G. rauch: Sw. rugg; Dan. rug.) 1. 
A coarse, nappy, woolen cloth used for a bed-cover, and, 
in modern times particularly, fur covering the carpet be- 
fore a fire-place. 2. A rough, woolly or shaggy dog. 

RUG‘GED, a. [from the root of rug, rough, which ae 1. 
Roueb; ful) of asperities on the surface, broken into 
shar) or irregular points or crags, or otherwise uneven. 
2. Uneven; not neat or regular. 3. Rough in temper ; 
harsh ; hard s crabbed; anstere. 4. Stormy ; turbulent; 
tempestuous. 5. Rough to the ear; harsh; grating. 6. 
Sour; surly; frowning; wrinkled. 7. Violent ; rude ; 
boisterous. 8. Rough; shaggy.—9. In botany, scabrous ; 
rough with tubercles or stiff points, 

RUGGED-LY, ado. In a rough or rugged manner. 

RUGGED-NESS, x. I. The quality or state of being rug- 
ged; roughness ; asperity of surface. 2. Roughness of 
temper ; harshness ; surliness. 3. Coarseness ; rudeness 
of manners. 4. Storminess ; boisterousness. 

RUG!-GOWNED, a. Wearing a coarse gown of rug. 

CINE n. ag ny cloth. Wiseman. 

C’GINE, x. [Fr. surgeon’s rasp. Sharp. 

RO'GOSE, or ROG JUS, a. [L. rugosus.] Wrinkled, full 

of wrinkles. Wiseman.—2. In bvtany, a rugose leaf is 
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when the veins are more contracted than the diek, a0 tet 
the latter rises into little inequalities, us in sage, primruse. 
cowslip, d&c. 

RU-GOSLTY, n. A state of being wrinkled. (Litéle used. | 

muth. 

RO'IN, wn. (Fr. rune; L., Sp. rung ; It. ruana.) J. Destrue- 
tion ; fall; overthrow ; defeat ; that change of any thing 
which destroys it, or entirely defeats iw object, or unfit it 
for use. 2. Mischief; bane; that which destroys.—3. 
Ruin, more generally rans, the remains of a decayed or 
demolished city, house, furtresa, or any work of art or 
other thing; as, the rusas of Palmyra. 4. The decayed 
or enfeebled remains of a natural object. 5. The cause 
of destruction. 

RON, co. t. (Fr. ruiner.) 1. To demolish ; to pull down, 
burn, or otherwise destroy. 2. ‘lo subvert ; lo destroy 
4. To destroy , & bring w an end. 4. To destroy in any 
manner. 5. To countemict; to defeat. 6. Tu deprive of 
felicity or fortuue. &. ‘To brite to 
everlasting misery. 

RO iN, c.c. 1. To full into ruins. 2. To run to nin; to 
fall into decay or be dilapidated. 3. ‘To be reduced ; to be 
brought to poverty or misery. 

t RC IN-ATE, ov. t. To demolish ; to subvert ; to destroy ; to 
reduce to poverty. 

RU-IN-A’TLON, a. Subversion ; overthrow ; demolition. 

RO ENED, pp. Demolished ,; destroyed ; subverted ; reduc- 
ed to poverty ; undone. 

RUIN-ER, a. One that ruins or destroys. Chapman, 

ROIN-I-FORM, a. [L. ruina, and form.) Having the ap- 

arance of ruins, or the ruins of houses. 

ROUIN-ING, ppr. Demolishing ,; subverting ; destroying ; 
reducing to poverty ; bringing to endless misery. 

ROIN-OUS, a. [L. rauinosus; Vr. ruimeus.] 1. Fallen to 
ruin; entirely decayed ; demolished ; dilapidated. 2 
Destructive ; baneful; pernicious ; bringing or tending to 
bring certain ruin. 3. Composed of ruins; consisting in 
ruins. 

ROIN-OUS_LY, ado. Ina ruinous manner ; destructively 

RU IN-OUS-NESS, n. A ruinous state or quality. 

RULE, 2. (W. rheol; Arm. reol; Sax. reyol, reogol ; Sw., 
Dan., G., D. regel; Fr. rege.) 1. Government: sway ; 
empire; control ; supreme command or authority. i. 
That which is established asa principle, standard or diree- 
tury ; that by which any thing is to be adjusted or rega- 
lated, or to Which it is W be conformed. 4. An instru. 
ment by which lines are drawn. 4. Established mode or 
course of proceeding prescribed in private hite.—S. in la- 
erature, Q maxim, canon or precept to be observed in any 
art or science.—6. In monasteries, Corporations Ob serie lcs, 
a law or regulation to be observed by the sociely and its 
particular meimbers.—7. In courts, rules are the determi- 
nations and orders of court, to be observed by its officers 
in conducting the business of the court.—e. In antasmetic 
and alycbra, a determinate mode prescribed for perfunn- 
fug any operation and producing a certain reault.—%. In 
grammar, an established torm of construction in a partic- 
oe of words; or the expression of that form wm 
Words, 

RULE, v.t. 1. To govern ; to control the will and actions 
of others, either by arbitrary power and authority, or by 
established laws. 2. To govern the movements of things 
to conduct; to manage ; to control. 4. ‘To manage , to 
conduct, in almost any manner. 4. To settle as by a rule 
5. ‘Vo mark with lines by a ruler. 6. To establish by de 
cree or decision ; to determine, as & court. 

RULE, ». 1%. To have power or command ; to exercise su- 

reme authority. Ray. 

ROLE), pp. Governed: controlled ; conducted ; managed , 
established by decision. 

ROL ER, x. 1. One that governs, whether emperor, king, 
pope or governor ; any one that exerciaes supreme power 
over others. 2. One that makes or executes laws in a 
limited or free government. 3. A rule; an instrument 
of wuod or metal with straight edges or sides, by which 
lines are drawn on paper, parchment or other substance. 

ROL‘ING, ppr. 1. Governing ; controlling the will and ae 

tions of fiteltigent beings, or the movements of other 
physical bodies. 2. Marking by a ruler. 3. Deciding ; 
determining. 4. a. Predominant; chief; controlling. 
RCL’Y, a. (from rule.) Orderly ; easily restrained. 
UM, n. 1. Spirit distilled from cane-juice, of Uhe ecum- 
mings of the juice from the boiling-house, or from the trea- 
cle or molasses which drains fram sugar, or from dunder, 
the lees of former distillations. 2. A low, cant word for 
a country parson. Seift. 

RUM, a. Old-fashioned ; queer. 

UM BLE, cv. 6. [D. rommeien: G.remmein; Dan. vumler. | 
To mnoke a low, heavy, continued sound. 

RUM BLER, n. the person or thing that rumbles. 

RUMBLING, ppr. Making a low, heavy, continued soand 

eo eee n. A low, heavy, continued sound. Jer 
xivii. 


7. Vo impoverish. 


RUM’‘BUD, x. A grog-blossom. Rush. 
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ROMI-NANT, «. [Fi ; L. rumino.) Chewing the cud ; 
having the property of chewing again what has been 
swallowed. Ray. 

RC MI-NANT, » An animal that chews the cud. Ray. 

RO'MI-NATE, 9.4. [Fr. ruminer; L. rumino.] 1. To chew 
the cud ; to chew again what has been slightly chewed 
and swallowed. 2 To muse ; to meditate ; to think again 
and again Pau ponder. 

RO'MI-NATE, v ¢. I. To chew over again. 2. To muse 
on , to mneditate over and over again. //:yden. 

RU MI-NA-TED, pp. Chewed again ; mused on. 

RU MI-NA-TING, pyr. Chewing the cud , apeigr } 

RU-MI-NA‘TION, a. (D. ru aieune.) 1. The act of chewing 
the cud. 2. Te power or property of chewing the cud. 
3. A musing or continued thinking on a subjeet; deliber- 


RUN 


horne, as a bull.— 7» run away, & floe; to escape.— 7's 
run away with. I. To hurry ‘without deliberation. 2. To 
convey away ; or to easist in escape or elupement.—7'e 
runia, to enter; tostep in—Tv run into, to enter.— To 
run in trust, to run in debt; to get credit ; [vbs.}— To run 
in with. I. ‘to close ; tocomply ; Ww agree with ; (unusual. )} 
2. To make tow ; to near; to sail cluse to.— 70 run 
duwon a coast, to sal along it.— 70 run on. 1. To be con 
tinued. 2. Totalk incessantly. J. ‘To continue a courme 
4. ‘lo preas with jokes or ridicule , toabuse with warcasmis ; 
to bear hard on.— ‘/'v run urer, to overilow.— 7 run vat. 
1. Te come to an end; toexpire. 2. To spread exuber- 
ee i 3. To expatiate. 4. To be wasted or exhuusted 
5. To become pour by extravagance. — /'u run up, Ww rise , 
to swell ; to amount. 


ate meditation or retlection. RUN, ov. t. 1. To drive or push ; in a general sense. 2. To 


RO'MI-NA-TOR, «a. One that ruinimites or muses on any 
subject ; one that pauses to deliberate and consider. 

RUMMAGE, a. A searching carcfuily by looking into 

A corner and by tumbling over things. 

RUM MAGE, vo. t. (qu. L. rimar, or Fr. remuer.| 'Posearch 
barrowly by looking into every corner and turning over or 
removing goods or other things. Jrydrn. 

RUM MAGE, o. 1. To search a place narrowly by looking 
among things. Swift. 

RUM MAGED, pp. Searched in every corner. 

RUM MA-GIN . Searching in every corner. 

KU MIMEH, a. Le poses) A glass or drinking cup. 
C'MOR, a. [L.) 1. Flying or popular report; a current 
mMory passing one person to another, without any 
known authority for the truth of it. 2. Report of a 
fact ; a story well authorized. 3. Fame ; reported celeb- 
rity. 

RO MOR, v. t. To report ; to tell or circulate a report. 

RO’ MORED pp. Told among the people ; reported. 


drive; to force. 3. To cause to be driven. 4. To mek ; 
toftuse. 5. ‘To incur; to encounter; to run the risk or 
hazard of losing one’s property. 6. Ts. venture ; tu haz- 
ard. 7. To smuggle ; to import or export without paying 
the duties required by law. 3&8. To pursue in thought; to 
carry in contemplation. 9. To dared: to thrust. 10. To 
ascertain and mark by metes and bounds. I1. To cause 
tw ply ; to maintain in running or passing. 12. To cause 
to pass. 13. To found; to shape, furm or make in a 
mold ; to cast. 


To run durcn. 1. In hunting, to chase to weariness.—2. In 


Ravigatwa, to run down a vessel, is to runngiinst ber,end 
on, and sink her. J. To crush; to overthrow ; tw over- 
bear.—7'o run hard. 1. To press with jokes, sarcasm or. 
ridicule, 2. To urge or press importunately.— /'o run 
over. 1. To secount in a cursory manner ; to narrate hist- 
ily. 2. To consider cumorily. 3. To poss the eye over 
hastily.— 7'o run out. 1. ‘l'o thrust or push vut ; tu extend. 
2. ‘To waste ; to exhaust.— 70 run through, to expend; 


RO MOR-ER n. A reporter; a teller of news. Shak. to wuste.— 7'o run up. |. To increase ; to pe by ad- 
RO'MORANG, pr. Reporting ; telling news. ditions, 2. To thrust up, as any thing long and slender. 
RO MOR-OUS, a. Famous ; notorious. Lale. RUN, 2x. 1. The act of running. 2. Course; motion. 3. 


UMP, n». (G. rumpf: Sw. rumpa; Dan. rwape, or rompe.] 
1. The end of the back bone of an animal with the parts 
adjacent. 2. The buttocks. 

RU MI“ER, nx. One who favored the rump-parliament ; one 
who had been a member of it. 

RUM'PLE, o.t. (D. rumpelen.) To wrinkle; to make un- 
even ; to form into irregular inequalities. 

RUM-PLE, n. A fold or plat. Dradey. 

RUM'PLED, pp. Formed into irregular wrinkles or folds. 

RUMPLESS, a. Destitute ofa tail. Lawrence. 

RUM - PLING, ppr. Making uneven. 

RUN, ov. i.; pret. ran, or run; pp. run. (Sax. rennan ; Goth. 
rinnan; D. rennen; G. rennen, rinnen.] 1. To move or 

ss in almost any manner, ag on the feet or on wheels. 

OTe move or pass on the feet with celerity or rapidity, 
by leaps, or long, quick steps. 3. To use the legs in mov- 
ing; to step. +4. To move in a hurry. 5. To proceed 
along the surface; to extend; to spread. 6. To rush 
with violence. 7. To move or on the water ; to sail. 
8. To contend in a race. 9. Tu tiee for escape. 10. To 
depart privately ; tostealaway. 11. To flow tn any man- 
ner, slowly or rapidly ; to move or pass; asa fluid. 12. 
To emit; to let flow. 13. To be liquid or fluid. 14. To 
he fusible; to melt. 15. To fuse; tomelt. 16. To turn. 
17. To pass; to proceed. 18. To flow, as words, lan- 
guage or periods. 19. To ,as time. 2). To havea 
legal course ; to be attached to; to have legal effect. 21. 
To have a course or direction. 22. To pass in thought, 
epeech or practice. 23. To be mentioned cursorily or in 
few words. 24. To have a continued tenor or course. 
25. To be in motion; Ww speak incessantly. 26. Tou be 
husied ; to dwell. 27. To be popularly known. 26. To 
be received ; to have reception, success or continuance. 
29. To proceed in succession. 30. To pass from one state 
or condition to another. 31. To proceed in a tmin of con- 
duct. J2. To be in force. 33. To be generally received. 
34. To be carried; to extend; to rise. 35. To have a 
track or course. 36. To extend; to lie in continued 
length. 37. To havea certain direction. 38. To pass in 
an orbit of any figure. 39. To tend in growth or progress. 
40. To grow exuberantly, 41. To discharge pus or other 
matter. 42. To reach; to extend to the remembrance 
of. 43. Tocontinue in time, before it becomes due and 
payable. 44. To continue in effect, force or operation. 
An. To press with numerous demands of payment. 46. 
Tuy pase or fall into fault, vice or misfortune. 47. To fall 
or pase by gradual changes ; to makea transition. 48. To 
have a general tendency. 49. To proceed as on a ground 
or principle; [obs.] 50. To pass or proceed in conduet or 
minagement. SI. To oreep; to move by erceping or 
crawling. 52. Toslide. 53. Todart; toshoot. 54. To 
fly ; to move in the air.—55. In Seripture, to pursue or 
practice the duties of religion.—56. In elections, to have 

- interest or favor ; to be supported by votes. 

To vun after. 1. To pursue or follow. 2. To search for ; to 
endeavor to find or obtain.— To run at, to attack with the 


Flow. 4. Course ; process; cuntinued series, 5. Way ; 
will; uncontrolled course. 6. General reception; con- 
tinued success. 7. Modish or popularclamor. 3&8. A gen- 
eral or uncommon pressure on a bank of treasury for pay- 
ment of its notes. 9. ‘The uftinost part ofa ship’s bottom. 
10. The distance aailed bya ship. 11. A voyage ; also, 
an agreement among sailors to work @ passage trom one 
place to another. 12. A pair of mill-stones. 13. Preva- 
lence.—14. In Amenca, a small streain ; a brook.—Jn the 
long run [at the long rua not so generally used} signi- 
fies the whole process or course of things taken together ; 
in the final result; in the conclusion or end.— 7/'ke run o 
mankind, the generality of people. 


RUN‘A-GATE, nz. (Fr. runayat.] A fugitive; an apostate ; 


a rebel; a vagabond. Sidney. 


RUN‘A-WAY, n. [run and array.) One that flies from dan- 


ger or restraint; one that deserts lawful cervice ; a fugi- 
tive. Shak, 


t RUN-CA'TION, n. [L. runcatio.] A weeding. Evelyn. 
RUNICI-NATE, a. [L. runciaa, a saw.) In botany, a rus- 


ctnate leaf is a sort of pinnatifid leaf, with the lobes con- 
vex before and straight behind, like the teeth of a double 
saw, a8 in the dandelion. 


RUN'DILE, ». [from rowrd,G. rund.} 1. A round; astepof 


a ladder. Duppa. 2. Something put round an axis; a 
‘ritrochium. 


RUNILET, or RUN'LET, a. [from round.) A small barrel 


of no certain dimensions. 


RONE, xn. [See Runic.] The Runic letter or character, 


Temple. 


RO'NER, vn. A bard or learned man among the ancient 


Goths. [See Runic.] Temple. 


RO NES, xn. plu. Gothic poetry or rhymes. Temple. 
RUNG, pret. and pp. of ring. 
RUNG, x. A floor-timber in a ship, whence the end js called 


arung-head. Mar. Dict. 


RO'NIEC, a. [W. rain; Ir. run; Goth, runa; Sax. run.) Am 


epithet applied to the language and letters of the ancient 
Goths 


t RUN INEL, n. A rivulet or sinall brook, Fairfar. 
RUN‘NER, rn. 1. One that runs; that which runs. 2. A 


racer, 3. A messenger. 4. A shuoting sprig. 5. One of 
the stones of amill, 6. Abird. 7. A rope used tu increase 
the power of a tackle. 38. A support ofa sleigh or sled, 


RUN NET, a. (D. runzel; G. rinnen 5 Sax. gerunmen, Vt ia 


sometimes written rennet.) The concreted milk found 1 
the stomachs of calves or other sucking quadripeds, 


RUN'NING, ppr. 1. Moving or going with rapidity ; fow- 


ing. 2. a. Kept for the mee. Law. 3. In succession ; 
without any intervening day, year, &e. 4. Discharging 
us or other matter. 


RUNNING, n. 1. The act ofranning passing with speed, 


2. That which runs or flows. 3. The discharge of an ul- 


cer or other sore. 


RUN'NING-FIGHT, a. A battle in which one part flees and 


the other pursues, but the party fleeing keeps up the contess 
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RUWNING-LIGGING, 1. That part of a ship's rigging or 
ropes which paases throngh blocks, &c. 

BUN NING-TH TLE, a. In prenting, the title of & book that 
i9 continued from page to puge on the upper margin. 

RUNNION, a. [ Fr. rogner.) A paltry, scurvy wretch. 

BRUNT, kz. LO rund.) Any animal emali below the natural 
or usual size of the species. 

RU PRE, no. [Pers.) A silver coin of the East Indies, of the 
value of 24, 4d. or 2s. tid. sterling ; about 52 or 5 cents. 
RUIMPION, «. (L. ruptio.] Breach; a break or bursting 

opeu. Wiaeman. 

RUPTURE, n. (Fr. ; L. ruptus.) 1. The act of breaking or 
bursting ; the state of being broken or violently parted. 
2. Hernia; a prete.natural protrusion of the contents of 
the abdomen. 3. Breach of peace or concord, either he- 
twee individuals or nations, between nations, open 
hostility or war. 

RUPTURE, v. t. Tu break ; to burst ; to part by violence. 

RUPT CRE, o. i. To suffer a breach or disruption. 

RUPTURED, pp. Broken ; burst. 

RUPI"URE-WORT, x. A plant of the genus herniaria, and 
another of the genus linum. 

RUPT'UR-ING, ppr. Breaking ; bursting. 

RO'RAL, a. (Fr. , L. ruradis.] Pertaining to the country, 
as distingu hed from a city OF Cowan ; suiting the country, 
or resembling it. Sidney. 

RO KAL-IST, n. One that leads a rural life. Corentry. 

RO RAI-LY, ado. As inthe country Jf akefield. 

RO'RAL-NESS, a. ‘The quality of being niral. Dict. 

ft RU-RIG@O-LIST, x. [L. rurcola.] An inhabitant of the 
country. Dict. 

RU-RIG'EN-OUB, a. [L. rws.] Born in the country. 
USK, x. [Fr.} Artifice; trick ; stratagem ; wile; fraud ; 
deceit. [Vout English.] Ray. 

_ RUSH, a. [Sax. nics, or rise ; L. ruscus.] 1. A plant of the 
genus juncus, of many species. 2. Any thing proverbially 
worthless or of trivial value. 

RUSH, v.%. (Sax. reosan, hreoean, or rasan; Sw. rusa; G. 
rauschen; D. rutschen.|] 1. Tomove or drive forwurd with 
impetuosity, violence and tumultuous rapidity. 2. To 
enter with undue eagerness, or without due deliberation 
and preparation. 

RUSH, vo. t. To push forward with violence. 
Us, n. A driving forward with eagerness and haste ; a 
violent motion or course. 

RUSH'-C€AN-DLE, x. A small blinking taper made by 
stripping a rush, except one smalh: strip of the bark which 
holds the pith together, and dipping it in tallow. Josn- 


gon. 
RUSITED, a. Abounding with rusines. Warton. 
RUSIVER, ». 1, One who rushes forward. Whitlock. 2. 
One who formerly strewed rushes on the floor at dances. 
RUStHOI-NESS, n, ‘The state of abounding with rushes. 
BUSILING, ppr. Moving forward with impetuosicy. 
RUSHING, rn. A violent driving of any thing ; rapid or tu- 
multuous course. Js. Xvili. 
RUSH -LIGHT, x. 1. The light of a rush-candle ; a small, 
feeble light. 2, A rush-candle. 
USN -LIKE, a. Resembling a rush ; weak. 
CSILY, a. 1. Abounding with rushes. 2. Made of rushes, 


Usjs,n. 1. A kind of lightcake. 2. Hard bread for storey. 
Us MA A brown and tight iron substance, with half 


nr. 
as much quicklime steeped in water, of which the Turkish 
weinen make their psilothron to take off their hair. 
tls, (ruos) a. [Sw. ry«s.] Pertaining to the Russ or Rus- 


igns., 

RUSS, (roos) x. The language of the Ruse or Russians. 

BUSSET, e- [Fr. rowz, rousse ; It. rosso; Sp. rose, roro ; 
L.. ruxeus.) 1. Of a reddish-brown color. 2. Coarse; 
homespun ; rustic. 

RUS SET, nw. A country dress. Dryden. 

BUSSHT, n. Akind of apple of a ruseet color and 
USSET-ING, } rough skin. 

RUSSET-Y, a. Of a russet color. 

CYSTAN, (rishan) a. Pertaining to Russta. 
CS/S1AN, ‘ra'shan) x. A native of Russia. 

RUST, an. [Sax. rust: D. roest ; G., Sw. rost ; Dan. meat.] 
1. The oxyd of a metal ; a substance composed of oxygen 
combined with a metal, and forming a rough enat on its 
surface. 2. Loas of power by inactivity, ns metals lose 
their brightness and smoothness when not used. J. Any 
foul matter contracted. 4. Foul, extraneous matter. 5. 
A disease in grain, a kind of dust which gathers on the 
walks and leaves. 


— — 
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RUST’, v. 2. (Pax. rectian; W. rhytta.} |. To enntract 
rust ; to be oxydized and contact a roughness on the arr. 
face. 2. ‘Tu degenerate in idleness, W become duil hy 
inaction. ‘%. ‘lo gather dust or extraneous ipatter. 

RUST, v. t. 1. To cause to contract rust. 2 To unpair by 
time and inactivity. 

RUST‘ED, pp. Affected with rust. 

RUSE a. {L. rusticus.) 1. Pertaining to the coun 

RUST LEAL, | try ; rural. 2. Rude ; unpolished ; rough, 
awkward. 3. Coarme, plain; sunple. 4. Sigaple; art- 
lesa ; unadorned.—ARustac work, in a budding, w when the 
stunes, &c. in the face of it, are hacked ur pecked uu as lo 
be rough. 

RUST L€, xn. An inhabitant of the country ; a clown. 

RUST'LCAI-LY, ade. Rudely ; coarsely ; withous refine- 
ment or elegance. Dryden, 

RUST-CAL-NESS, x. The quality of being rustical ; rade 
ness; coarseness ; want of refinement. 

RUST'I-CATE, 0.1. [L. rastecor.y ‘Vo dwell or reside in the 
country. Pupe. 

RUST I-CATE, v. t. To compel to reside in the country 
tu banish from a town or college for sa lime. 

RUST-CA-TED, pp. Compelled to reside ip Une country. 

RUST A-CA-TUNG, ppr. Cempelling to reside in the coun 


try. 

RUS T-L-CA‘ TION, », 1. Residence in the country.—@. la 
universities and colleges, the punishment of wu student far 
some offenre, by compelling him Ww leave We Instiwudue 
and reside for a time in the country. 

RUS-TICILTY, a. (L. recticctas ; Fr. rexticité.] The quali 
ties of a countryman , rustic manners ; rudeness , ovaree- 
ness ; simplicity ; artlessnesa, Adder, 

RUSTHU-LY, adr. In a rusty atate. Nidnry, 

RE STI-NESS, ». [from rusty.) The state of being rusty 

RUSTING, ppr. Contracting rust; causing to rust. 

RUSTLE, (rus) xr. (Sax. Areetlan; G. rasseba{ Bw 
rossta.) To make a qnich succession of small sou nds, like 
the rubbing of silk cloth or dry Jeaves. 

RUS’ TLENG, ppr. Making the sound of sik cloth whens 


rubbed. 

RUS'TLING, n. A quick succession of small sounds, as 8 
brushing among dry leaves or straw. 

RUSTY, a. 1. Covered or affected with rust. 2 Dull, 
impaired by inaction or neglect of use. 3. Surly, me 
rose, 4, Covered with foul or extraneous matter. 

RUT, x. (Fr. rwe: Aun. rut.) The cupulativa of deer. 

RI'T, ©. 1. To lust, as deer. 

RUT, n. (It. rotaia; L. rota.) The track of a wheel. 

RC’TA BA'G A, n. The Swedish tumep. 

t ROTH, n. [from rue.}] 1. Mercy; pity ; tenderness ; sorrun 
for the misery of another. 2. Misery ; sorrow. 

RUTHE-NUS, x. A fish of the genus arripenser. 

t ROTHPCUL, a. 1. Rueful ; woeful ; surrowful. 


ful. 

{RCTH'FUL-LY, edr. 1. Wofully; sadly. Knolles. 2 
Sorrowfully ; mournfully. Spenser. 

ROTH'LESS, a. Cruel ; pitiless; barbarous; insensible to 
the miseries of others. Pope. 

RCOTHILESS-LY, adn. Without pity ; cruelly ; barbarcusty 

ROTH LESS-NESS, n. Want of corspaasion ; jasensibibly 
to the distresses of others. 

RU'THL., jn. Sphene, an oxyd of titanium, of a dark-red 

RC/TILE, (color, or of a light ar browntsh- red. 

ROU'TI-LANT, a. (L. rutilans, rutlo.| Shining. Fcelyn. 

{RO TI-LATE, 0. i. [L. ratilo.] To shine ; to emit rays of 
light. U're. 

tRUT’TER, 2. [G. reter; D. ruiter.] A horseman of 


troaper. 

tRUT TER-KIN, n. A werd of conlempt ; an old, erafty 
fox or beguiler. 

tRUT'TIER, ». (Fr. routser, from rowte.] Direction of the 
road or course at sea; an old traveler acquainted with 
roads; an old soldier. Cotgrare. 

RUT TISH, a. (from rw.) Lustful; libidinoas. Shek 

RUT'TLE, for reetle, not mucb used. Burnet. 

RY/AL, x. Acoin. See Rrac. 

RYDER, «. A clause added to a bill in parliament. 

RYE, ». , (Rax. ryge; D. reyve 5G. rocken ; Dan. bed Aplin, & 
Sw. rag, or rug; W.rhug.) 1. Anesculent of 
eibeat recale, of a quality inferior towheat. 2. A dinease 

na hawk. 

R¢t-GRASB, ». A species of strong grass, of the gens 
herdeum. Encyc. 

RYVOT, a. In Hindostan, a renter of land by a lease. 


2. Merci 


> Obsolete. 
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S. 


S the nineteenth letter of the English Alphabet, is 

by vibilant articulation, and pumbersd amung the sem? 

vowels. It represents the hissing made by driving the 
breath between the end of the tongue and the roof of the 
mouth, just above the upper teeth.  {t has two uses ;, oue 
to express a imere hissing, as in sabbath, suck, ain, this, 
thus ; the other a vocal hissing, precisely like Uat at ty as 
in muse, wise, pronounced muzc, wire. It generally has 
its hissing sound at the beginning of all proper English 
words, but in the middle and end of words, its sound is 
to be knuwn only by usage. in a few words, it is silent, 
as in isle and viscount. 

As a rnumerul, S. denoted sever.—In books of navigation and 
in common usage, 8. stands for south ; 8. E. for south- 
east; S. W. for south-west; 5. S. EB. for south south- 
edst ; 5.5. W. for south south-west, dc. 

SBAB‘A-OTH, xn. (Heb. NWS armies.) Armies; a word 
used, Rum. ix. 20, James v. 4, °° the Lord of Subavth.” 
SAB-BA-TA/RLAN, a. [from sabbuth.] One who observes 
the seventh day of the week as the sabbath, instead of the 

frat. A sect of Baptists are called Sultutarians. 

SAB_BA-TA'RI-AN, a. Pertaining to those who keep Satur- 
day, or the seventh day uf the week, as the sabbath. 
Mouuntags. 

SAB-BA-TA‘RI-AN-ISM, a. Uhe tenets of Sabbatarians. 


SABBATH, x. (Heb. N3W rest, L. sabbutum.) 1. The day 
which God appointed to be observed by the sewer as & duy 
of rest from all secular labor or employments. and to be 
kept holy and consecrated to his se. vice and worship. 2. 
Intermission of pain or sorrow, time of rest. 3. The 
Sabbatical year among the Israelites, Leo. xxv. 

SAB BATH-BREAK-ER, a. Caen and breax.} One who 
protanes the Sabbath by violating the laws of God or man, 
which enjoin the religions ubservance of that day. 

BAB BATH-BRGAK-1NG, u. A profanation uf the sabbath 
by vivlating the injunction of the fourth commandment, 
or the municipal laws of a state which require the ob- 
gervince of that day as holy time. 

SAB BATH-LESS, a. Without intermission of labor. 
Bacon. 

BSAB-BATHE ‘og Fr. sabbatique : L. sabbaticus.) 1. 

SAB-BATLEGAL, } Pertaining to the Sabbath. 2. Re- 
serpbling the Sabbath ; enjoying or bringing an intermis. 
Bion of Jabor.—Subsatical year, in the Jewish ccunoniy, 
was every seornth year, in which the Israelites were com- 
manded to suffer their fielda and vineyards to rest, or lie 
without tillage. 

SAB/BA-TISM, x. Rest ; intermiasion of labor. 

BAREAN. Sce Sapran. 

SA‘BE-LSM, a. The same as Sabianism. D?Anrille. 

8A-BELLIAN, a. Pertaining to the heresy of Sabellius. 

SA-BELLIAN, «. A follower of Sabellius. Hncyc. 

SA-BELL/IAN-I8M, 7. The doctrines or tenets o Sabellius. 
Rarrvr. 


SA'BI-AN, ) a. Pertaining to Saba, in Arabia, celebrated 
SA-BE/AN ; for producing aromatic plants. 
SA/BI-AN, a. (Heb. €3%.] ‘The Sabian worship or religion 


consisted in the worship of the sun and other heavenly 
bodies. 

SA'BL-AN, ». A worshiper of the sun. 

BA'BE-AN-ISM, x. That species of idolatry which consisted 
im worshiping the sun, moon and stars. 

SAIR-INE, a. A plant; usually written suvin, which see. 

BA/BLE, a. (Russ. sobol 5G, rebel; Sw., Dan., I. waiel: 
Fr. su 1. A small animal of the weasel kind, the 
mastela tibellina, 2. The fur of the sable. 


SA-PLE, a. [Fr.) Black , dark ; used chietly in poetry or |! 


in heraldry. 

BARB LIEKF, (‘sab/leer) x. a 1. A sand-pit; [htele uzed. | 
9. In carpentry, a piece of timber as lung, but not go thick 
as a beam. 

SABO, (sa-b#) n. [Fr. sabot ; Sp. rapatv.) A wooden 
shoe. [Not haglsh. Bramkall, 

SA‘BRE, ) a. [Fr. sabre.| A sword or cimiter with a broad 

SA BER, and heav ade, thick at the back, and a It- 
tle faicated or huuked at the point; a falchion 

RA'RRE, «. t. To strike, cut or Kill with a sabre. 

SAB-U-LOSI-TY, a. Sandiness ; grittiness. 

SAB U-LOUS, a. {L. sabulowas.) Sandy; gritty. 

BAC, 7. (Bax. sac, vaca, suce, OF & wcu.} dn Kaglish law, the 
privilege enjoyed by the lord of a munor, of helding 
eourta, trying causes and imposing fines, 

BAC CADE’, x. [Fr.] A sudden violent check of a horse 


SAC/CHO-LA 
SAC-ER-DO'TAL, a. 
sACH EL, a. [ 


SACK, a. 


by drawing or twitching the reins on @ sudden and with 


one pull. 
SAC-CHA-RIF‘ER-OUB, «. [L. seccharym.} Producing 


sugar. 
SAC CHAR-INE, a. (L. sacchagrum.] Pertaining to sugar ; 
having the qualities of eugar. 


SAC-CHO-LAC@'TIE, a. [L. saccharum.] A term in chenis 


try, denoting an acid obtained frum the 8 of milk 

TE, wn. In chencstry, 1 salt formed by the 

union of the succholactic acid with a base. 

“tL sucerdytalis.] Pertaining to 
riesth ; priestly. Sulinggeet. 

: puccuusil A small sack or bag ; a bag in 
which lawyers and children carry papers and bouks. 

SA'CHEM, a. In America, a chief among some of the na- 
tive Indian tribes. Sce SaGsaMoRR. 

ines sec, sacc; D. rah, sek; G. sack; Ir. s2¢; 
Arin. sach; Fr. sac.] 1. A bag, usually a large cloth bag, 
used for holding and conveying curn, small wares, woul, 
cotton, hops, and the like. 2. The measure o three 
bushels. Johnson. 

BACK, vn. [Fr. acc, seche.] A species of sweet wine, 
brought chiefly from the Canary isles. Fr. Dict. 

SACK, n. [L. sagum.) Among cur rude ancestors, & kind 
of cloak of a square form, worn over the shoulders and 
body. and fastened in front by @ clasp or thorn. 

SACK, v. t. To put in a sack or in bags. Betterlon. 

SACK, v. t. [Arm. sacqa; Ir. sacham; Sp., Port. sagucar.] 

Fo pure or pillage, as a town or city. 

SACK, n. The pillage or plunder of a town or city , or the 
aturm and plunder of a town. 

SACK'AGE, x. The act of t.king by storm and pillaging. 

SACK‘BUT, n. (Sp. sacabuche; Port. sacabusa, or saque- 
buro; Fr. saqucbute.} A wind instrument of music; o 
kind of trumpet, so contrived that it can be lengthened ar 
shortened according to the tone required. : 

SACK'CLOTHEL, a. [sack and cloth.] Cloth of which sacks 
are made ; coarse cloth. 

SACK'ELOFHED, a. Clothed in sackcloth. Hall. 

SAEKED, pp. Pillaged ; stormed and plundered. 

SACK‘ER, ». One that takes a tow. or plunders it. 

SAEK/FUL, ». A full sack or bag. S-rift. 

SACKING, pyr. Taking by assault an | plundering. 

SACKING, a. The act of taking by aturn and pillaging. 

SACKING, n. (Sax. saccing.} 1. Cloth ot which sucks of 
bags are made. 2. The coarse cloth or cap‘ fastened te 
a bedstead fur supporting the bed. , 

SACK'LESS, a. (Sax. saclcas.| Quiet; peaceable; not 
quarrelsome ; harmless ; innocent. [ Local.) 

SBACK-POS SET, ». [sack and posset.] A poseet made of 
sack, milk and sowe other ingredients. Swy?. 

SAC RA-MENT, n. [Fr. sacrement ; lt., Sp. sacramento , 
L. sacramentum.) 1. Among encient Christian writers, & 
mystery ; (9bs.) 2. An oath, a ceremony producing an 
obligation ; {cbs.] 3, In present wsage, a solemn religious 
ceremony enjoined by Christ to be observed by his ful- 
lowers. 4. The eucharist or Lord’s supper. 

SAC RA-MENT, ov. t. To bind by an vath. Laud. _ 
At-RA-M ENT’AL, a. Constituting a sacrament, or per- 
taining to it. 

SAE-RA-MENT'AL, x. That which relates to a sacrament 

SAE€-RA-MENT'AL-LY, adv. Alter the manner of a sac- 
rament. J/ucl. 

RAE-RA-MLUN-TARI-AN, n. One that differs from the 
Romish church in regard to the sacraments, or to the 
Lords supper. 

SAC-RA-MENT'A-BY, a. 1. An ancient book of the 
Romish church, containing the prayers and ceremonies 
made use of in the celebration of the sacraments. 2. A 
suctumentarian, 

HAC RA-MENTIA-RY, 
SBAC-RA-MEN-TA’RI-AN, 
respecting the eucharist. 
tSA ERATE, vo. t. [L. sacro.] To consecrate ; tc dedicate 

Waterhouse. 

SACRE. See Sager. 

SA/ERED, a. [Fr. sacré; 8p., It., Port. sacro: L. sacer. 
1, Holy ; pertaining to God or to his worship ; separated 
from common secular uses and consecrated to God ant his 
service, 2. Proceeding from God and containing religious 
precepts, 3. Narriting or writing facts respecting God 
and holy things. 4. Relating to religion or the worship 
of God; used for religious purposes. 5. Consecrated - 
dedicated ; devoted ; with .o. 6. Entitled to reverence ; 
venerable 7. Laviolable, ss if appropriated to a superior 


heing. 


rieats or the 


a. Pertaining to sacramentari- 
ans and to their controversy 


——se 
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SA'ECKED-LY, ade. 1. Religiously ; with due rever. nce as 
of something holy or consecrated to Gud. 2. Inviolably ; 
strictly. 

&A'CRED-NESS, 2. 1. The state of being sacred, or conse- 
crated to God, to his worship or to religious uses ; boli- 
nesa ; sanctity. 2 Inviolableness. 

SA-CRIF IE a. [L. sacrifcus.] Employed in sacri- 

RA-CRIFI-CAL, { fice. Jednsun. 

fA CRIF'I-CA-BLE, «. Capable of being offered in 
sacrifice. Brown. 

SA CRIF'I-CANT, 2. [L. sacrifcans.] One that offers a 
sacrifice. Hallywell. 

t SA€C-RI-FI-CA’TOR, a. (Fr. sacrifcatewr.} A sacrificer ; 
one that offers a sacrifice. Brown. 

SA-ER]IFI-CA-TO-RY, a. Offering sacrifice. Sherwood. 

SAC'RI-FTCE, (sak’re-fize) v. ¢. (L. sacryficu i Fr. sucryfier ; 
Sp. sacrificar ; It. sacri sided . To ofter to God in hom- 
age or worship, by kilhi consuming, a8 victims on 
un ~.tar; to immolate. 2. To destroy, surrender or sutler 
to be lost for the sake of obtaining something 3. Tu de- 
vote with loas. 4. To destroy ; to kill. 

SAC’RI-FICE, (sak‘re-fize’ v. i. To make offerings to God 
by the a sales and burning of victims. F-r. iii. 

BAC'RI-FICE, (sak're-flze) n. [Fr.; L. sacrifcium.| 1. An 
offering made to God by killing and burning suine animal 
apon an altar.—A sacryice differs from an vblation ; the 
latter being an offering of a thing entire or without 
change, as tithes or first fruits; whereas sacrifice implies 
a destruction or killing, as of a beast. 2. The thing offer- 
ed to God, or immolated by an act of religion. J. De- 
struction, surrenuer or Joss made or incurred for gaining 
frome object, or for obliging another. 4. Any thing de- 


stroyed 
SAC’ pee bociaad a reticle, yP. Offered to God upon an 
; destroyed, surrendered, or sutfered to be lost. 


altar 
SAtRI-FI-CER, (ank’re f1-zer) n. One that sacrifices or 

immolates. Dryden. 

SAC-RI-FIVCIAL, (ank-re-fish'al) a. Perfornning sacrifice ; 
included in sacrifice ; consisting in sacrifice. Sxak. 

SAE RI-LEGCE, nx. [Fr.; L. sacrilegeam.] he crime of 
violating o« profaning sacred things ; or the alienating to 
laymen or to common purposes what has been appropria- 
ted or consecrated to religious persons or uses. 

SAE-RI LE'GIOUS, (sak-reJlé jus) a. [L. sacrilegus.] 1}. 
Violating sacred things; pe‘iuted with the crime of sac- 
rilege, 2, Containing sacrilege. 

BAC-RI-LE'GIOUS-LY, ~2v. With sacrilege ; in violation 
of sacred things. 

SAC -RELE'GIOUS. NESS, x. 1. The quality of being sac- 
rilegious, 2. Disp sition to aacrilege. 

SAC'RI-LE-GI8T «a. One who is guilty of sacrilege. 

SA CRING, pp [from Fr. sacrer.] Consecrating. 
AERING-BELL, n. A bell rung before the host. 
SA‘CRIST, 2. A sacristan ; a person retained in a cathe- 

wha copy out music for the chuir, and take care of the 

soks. 

SAC/RIS-TAN, x. [Fr. sacristain; It. sacristano; Sp. 
sacristan.] An officer of the church who has the care of 
the utensils or movables of the church. [It is now cor- 
rupted into sexton. 

BAC RIS-TY, 2. [Fr. sacristie; Sp., It. sacristia.] An 
apartment in a church where the sacred utensils are kept ; 
now called the vestry. 

t 8SACRO-SANECT, a. [L. sacrosanctus.] Sacred ; inviola- 
ble. More. 

SAD, a [In W. sad signifies wise, prudent, sober.) 1. Sor- 
‘owful; affected with grief; cast down with affliction. 
2. ilabitually melancholy ; gloomy ; not gay or cheerful. 
3. Downcast; gloomy ; having the external appearance 
of sorrow. 4. Serious; grave; not gay, light or volatile. 
5. Affictive ; calamitous ; causing sorrow. 6. Dark-col- 
ored ; [obs.] 7. Bad; vexatious ; [culloguial.] Addisun. 
8. Heavy ; weighty ; ponderous; ie: 9. Close ; tirm; 
cohesive ; op d to light or friable ; [obs.) 

BAD‘DEN, (and) r.t. 1. To make sad or sorrowful ; also, 
to make melancholy or gloomy. 2. To make dark-color- 
od, {obs.) 3. To make heavy, firm or cohesive ; [vds.] 

BAIYDENED, pp. Made sad or gloomy. 

BAIDDEN-ING, ppr. Making sad or gloomy. 

SAD DLE, (sad, n. (Sax. sadel, sadl: 1). radel; G. satrrl.} 
1. A seat to be placed on a horse’s back for the rider to sit 
on —2. Among scamea, a cleat or block of wood nailed on 
the lower yard arins to retain the studding-sail-boonw in 
their place. 

SADDLE, o. ¢. I. Tc puta saddiean.. 2. To load ; to fix a 
burden on. 

SAD/DLE-BACKED, a. Having a low back and an eleva- 
ted neck and head, as a horse. Fur. Dict. 

MAD DLE-BOW, n. [Sax. sadl-buza.} The bows 0° a sad- 
die, or the pieces which form the frunt. 

8A DLE-MAK-ER, or SAD/DLER, ». One whose occu- 
pation is to make saddles. 

FAD-DU-CR'AN, a. Pertnining to the Sadducees, a sect 
‘among the ancient Jews. Acts xxill. 
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RADU -CIEM, a. The tenets of the Sadduceex. .ifore. 

SAD IR-ON, (sad'-umm) a. An instrument ured to smoob 
clothes after washing ; a flat-iron. (Little used. 

SAIYLY, ado. I. Sorrowfully ; invurnfully. Dryden. 2. In 
acalamituus or miserable manner. 3. in a dark colour; 


lobe 

SADNESS, a2. 1. Sorrowfulness ; mnournfulness ; dejection 
of mind. 2. A melancholy look ; glooin of countenance 
3. Seriousness ; sedate gravity. 

SAFE, a. [Fr. sauf, sauce; L. sulows.) 1. Free from dan- 

er of any kind. 2. Free from hurt, injury or damage 

. Conferring safety ; securing from barm. 4. Not erpo 
sing to danger. rAd. iii. 5. No longer dangerous ; placed 
beyond the power of doing harm. 

SAFE, #. A place of safety ; « place for securing provisicns 
from noxious animals. 

SAFE, v. ¢. To render safe. Shak. 

AFE-CON'IDUET, nw. [safe and conduct; Fr. sauf-con- 
duit.) That which gives a safe pussage, either a convuy 
or guard to protect &@ person in an enemy's country or in 
a foreign country, OF @ wriling, 4 pass or warrant of secu- 
rity given to a person by the sovereign of a country to 
enable him to travel with safety. 

SAFE/GUARD, n. 1. He or that which defends or protects ; 
defense ; protection. 2. A convoy or guard to protect a 
traveler. 3. A port ; a warrant of security given by 
a sovereign to protect a stranger within his terntories. 4, 
An outer petticoat to save women’s clothes on horse back 

SAFE-GUARD, ve. ¢. To guard; to - [Lattle need.) 

SAPFE-KEEPUING, n. (safe and heey” The act of keeping 
or preserving in safety from ‘njury or from escape. 

SAFELY, adr. 1. in a safe wanner; without incurring 
danger. 2. Without injury 3. Without escape ; in cluse 
custody. 

SAFE/NESS, x 1 Freedom from danger. 2. The state of 
being safe. ur of conferring safety. 

SAFE" a. Freedom from danger or hazard. 2. Exemp- 
thon from hurt, injury or loss. J. Preservation from es 
cape ; cluse custody. 4. Preservation from burt. 

SAFEIPFY-LAMP, a. An invention of Sir Humphrey Davy, 
to prevent explosions in mines. The light is placed with- 
ina network of tine wire, through which the combusti- 
ble gasses pase slowly and are consumed without explo- 
sion. 

SAFH'TY-VALVE, x. A valve by means of which a 
boiler is preserved from bursting by the force of steam. 
SAF'FLOW, a. The plant bastard saffron, of the 

SAE FP LOW-ER, genus carthamus. 

SAF'FLOW-ER, a. A deep-red fecula separated from 
orange-colored flowers. 

*SAI'FRON, wn. [W. eafrwn, safyr; Fr. safran; Arm. 
tufron; G., Sw., Dan. saffran.) 1. A plant of the genus 
crocus.—2. In matena medica, saffron is formed of tbe 
stiginata of the crocus ofic:nals, dried on a kiln and 

ressed into cakes. 

*SAF'FRON, a. Having the color of saffron flowers; yel 
low. Dryden. 

* SAFFRON, v. ¢. To tinge with saffron ; to make yellow , 
to gild. Chaucer. 

SAF’FRON-Y, a. Having the color of saffron. Lurd. 

SAG, v.i. [a different spelling of swag.) 1. To yield; to 
give way ; to lean or incline from an upright pesition, or 
to bend from a horizontal prsition.—2. In sati:ay, to in- 
cline to the leeward ; to make lee way. Mur. Dict. 

SAG, rv. t. To cause to bend or give way ; to load or burden. 

S8A-GA'CLOUS, a. [L. sagaz ; Fr. saye, sagesse : Sp. saga, 
sayaz; It. saggio.) 1. Quick of scent. 2. Quick of 
thought; acute iscernment or penetration. 

SA4;A‘CIOUS-LY, adv. |. With quick ascent. 2. With 
quick discerninent or penetration. 

SA-GA‘CLIOUS-NESS, an. 1. The quality of being sagacious ; 
quickness of scent. 2 Quickness or acutences uf dis 
cernment. 

SA-GAC'L-TY, » [Fr. sagacité; L. sagacitas.} 1. Quick 
ness or acuteness of scent ; applied tv animals, 2. Quick 
ness or acuteness of discernment or penetration ; readiness 
of apprehension. 

SAG/A-MORE, n. Among some tribes of American Indians, 
a king or chief. 

SAG'A-PEN, n. In pharmacy, a gum-reain, brought 

SAG-A-PE/NUM, from Persia and the East. 

SAGIA-THY, a. A kind of serge ; a slight woolen stuff. 

SAGE, a. (Pr. sauge: Ar. sauch.| A plant of the genus 
salria, of several species. 

BAGE, a. [Fr. sage: Wt. saggie.) t Wise; having nice 
discernment and powers of judging , pnident; grave. 2. 
Wise ; judicious , proceeding trom wisdom ; weil judged ,; 
well adapted to the purpuse. 

SAGE, ». A wise man; a man of gravity and wiedom . 
particularly, a man venerable for years, and known as a 
man of sound judgment and prudence ; a grave philiso- 

her. 

ste: E/LY, adr. Wisely , with just diecernment and pru- 
dence. 
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BA OENE: wn. A Russian measure of about seven English 

eet. 

SAGE’ NESS, a. Wisdou or Peer ; dence ; gravity. 

SAG EN-IPE, et. Acicnlar ruth e. res ie 7 

BAG IN-A'T KE, c. &. ‘lo pamper ; to fatten. Cockerum. 

PSAGIT-TAL, a. (L. sayittulis.) Pertaining to an arrow ; 
reseinbling an arrow.—In anatomy, the sagittal suture is 
the suture which unites the parieta) bones of the skull. 

BSAG-IT-TARI-US, a. es an archer.] One of the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, which the sun enters Nov. 22. 

SAG I’P-TA-RY, a. A centaur, an anunal half man, balf 
home, armed with a bow and quiver. Siak. 

SAGIT-TA-RY, a. Belonging to an arrow ; proper for an 


arrow. 

SAG‘IT-TATE, a. In botany, shaped like the head of an 
arrow ; triangular, hollowed at the base. 

BAGO, a. A dry, mealy substance or granulated pnste, 
inported from Java and the Philippine and Molucca isles. 

SA-4GOIN/, a. The sagotns form . divisior of the genus sia. 

SA'GY, a. Full of sage ; seasoned with sage. 

SAH‘LITE, n. A mineral named from the mountain Sala. 

BA 1, x. A Turkish or Grecian vessel. Mur. Dict. 

SAID, (eed) pret. and pp. of say; su written for sayed. 1. 
Declared j uttered ; reported. 2. Aforesaid ; before men- 
tioned. 

BAIL, x. (Sax., G., Sw. segel ; Dan. sejl; D. tei.) 1. In 
natiyation, a spread of canvas, or sheet which receives 
the impulbe of wind by which a ship is driven.—2. In 
poetry, wings. Spenser. 3. A ship or other vessel ; used 
wn the mngular fur u single ship, ur as a collecice name for 
many.— Lo lvuse,savs, to unfurl them.—7'o make sau, to 
extend an additional quantity of sail.— /* set sail, to ex- 
pand or spread the vails ; and hence, to begin a voyage.— 
Tu skorten sail, & reduce the extent of sau, or take in a 

— To strike sud. 1. To lower the sails suddenly. 2. 
v abate show or pomp: (cu/logiiul.| Shak. 

SAIL, vo... 1. To be ‘mpelled or driven forward by the ac- 
tion of wind upon sale, as a shipon water, 2. To be 
conveyed in a vessel on water; to pas’ by water. J. To 
swim. 4. ‘To vet sail; to begin a voyage. 5. To be car- 
ried in the air, asa balloon. 6. ‘To piss smoothly along. 
7. To fly without striking with the winga. 

BAIL, v. ¢. 1. To pass or move upon ina ship, by means of 
sails. 2. To fly through. Pepe. 

SAIL'A BLE, a. Navigable ; thut may be passed by ships. 

SALL‘-BOR NE, a. Borne or conveyed by sails. J. Barlow. 

SAIL/-BROAD, a. Spreading like a sail. -Wilton, 

SAIL.ED, pp. Passed in ahips or other watercraft. 

SAIL/I-R, xn. 1. One that sails; a seaman, usually, sailor. 
2. A ship or other veasel, with reference to her manner of 
sailing. 

SAIL/ING, ppr. Moving on water or in air; passing in a 
ship or other vessel. 

SAIL/ING, n. 1. Theact of moving on water ; or the move- 
ment of a ship or vessel impelled by the action of wind on 
her sails. 2. Movement Chrough the air, as in aw ballvon. 
3%. The act of setting sail or beginning a voyage. 

SAIL -LOFT, a. A loft or apartinent where sails are cut 
out and made. 

SAIL/-MAK-ER, 2. I. One whore occupation is to make 
suils. 2. An officer on board ships of war, whose business 
is to repair or alter sails, 

SAIiL/-MAK-ING, a. The art or business of making eails. 

SAILOR, ». [a more common spelling than naver] A mar- 
iner ; a seaman; one who follows the business of naviga- 
ting ships or other vessels. 

SAIL/Y, a. Like a sail. Drayton. 

SAU/-YARD, 2. [Sax. segl-gyrd.] The yard or spar on 
which sails are extended. lryden. 

SAIM, a. (Sax. seim; W. saim.] Lard. (Local.) 

{SAIN, for xayen, pp. of say. Sak. 

SAINI FOIN n. Pr. sainfoin.] A plant cultivated for 

SAINTIFOIN fodder. 

SAINT, 2. [Fr.; L. sanctus: It.. Sp. santo.) 1. A person 
sanctified ; a holy or gedly person ; one eminent for piety 
and virtue. 2. One of the blessed in heaven, Ree. xviil. 
3. ‘he holy angels are called sats. Jude 14. 4. One 
enanonized by the church of Rome. Encye. 

SAINT, ¢. t. To number or enroll among saints by an offi- 
cin) act of the pope ; to canonize. 

SAINT, c. t. To act with a show of piety. Pepe. 

SAINTVED, pp. t. Canonized ; enrolled among the saints. 
2. a. Holy; pious. 3. Sacred. AWedton, 

SAINT'ESS, n. A feinale saint. Fisher. 

SAINT JOULN’S BREAD, ». A plant. 

SAINT JOHN'S WORT, vn. A plant. 

SAINT‘LIKE, a. [saint and like.} 1. Resembling a saint. 
2, Suiting asaint; becoming a saint. Dryden. 

SAINT'LY, a. Like a saint ; becoming a holy person. 

SAINT PE-TER’S WORT, nn. A plant. 

SAINT OS! RELL, x. A amnall bell rung in churches. 

SA [N'T’-8EEM-ING, a. Having the appearance of a saint. 
Mountaru. 

SAINT SHIP, x. The character or qualities of a saint. 
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BA-JENE', a. {weitten, also, savene.| A Russian measure 
of length, equal to seven feet English measure. 

SAKE, n. [Mux. sac, sacu; [). ruuk; G, sackes Sw. sad 
and ursuk ; Dan. say.) 1. Final cause, end ; purpose , or 
rather the purpose of ubtaining. 2. Accoant ; regurd tc 
any person or thing. 

BA KEK, «. (Fr. sucre.) 1. A hawk; a species of falcon. 
2. A piece of artillery. Hudibras. 

BAK’‘ER-ET, a. The male of the saker-hawk. 

SAL, «. Salt; a word much used tm chemistry. 

SA'LA-BLE, a. [from sa/e.] That may be sold: that finds 
a ready market ; being in good demand. 

SA’'LA-BLE-NESS, x. ‘The state of being salable. 

SA'LA-BLY, ado. In asalable manner. 

BA-LA'CIOUS, a. [L. sulaz.] Lustful , .echerous. 

SA-LA‘CIOUB-LY, ade. Lustfully ; with eager animal ap- 


tite. 
8A-LA'CIOUS-NESS, ) 2. Lust ; lecherousness ; strong pro- 
8A-LAC'I-TY nsity to venery. 
SAL/AD, n. (Fr. salade; 1. salaude ; G., Bw. salat ; Dan 


salad.) Raw herbs, usually dressed with salt, eee 
oil or spices, and eaten for giving a relish to other food. 

BAL/AD-ING, n. Vegetables for salads. Cheyne. 

SAL A-LEM BROTH, x. A compound muriate of mercury 
and ammonia. Cre. 

tSA-LAM), n. bette ie peace or safety.) A salutation or 
complinent of ceremony or respect. Herbert. 

SAL/A-MAN-DER, n. [L., Gr. sulamandra.} An animal of 
the genus lacerta, or lizard, one of the smaller species of 
the genus. The vulgar story of ite being able to endure 
fire, is a mistake.—Salamander’s har or woel, a DAME 
given to a species of asbestos or mineral flax . 

SAL.A-MAN'DRINE, a. Pertaining to ur resembling & saj- 
amander ; enduring fire. 

SAL AM-MONI-A€, ». Muriate of ammonia. Ure. 

SAL/‘A-RIED, a. Enjoying a salary. 

SAI/A-RY, 2. (Fr. salaere ; It., Sp. salario; L. sulurium. | 
The recompense or consideration stipulated to be paid to 
a person for services, usually a fixed eum to be pid by 
the year. 

SALE, a. (W. sal; Sax. sal.) 1. The aet of selling ; the 
exchange of a commodity for money of equivalent vatue. 
2. Vent; power of selling ; market. 3. Auction ; public 
sale tu the highest bidder, or exposure of goods in niirket, 

l. u.) 4. State of being venal, or of being offered to 


ribery. ae a Sax. swlan.] A wicker basket. 
SALE, a. Sold ; bought ; as opposed to homemade. [Collo- 
wal. 


AL. E-BROS'I-TY, n. [See Savzprovus.] Roughness or 
ruggedness of a place or road. Felrham. 

SALIE-BROUS, a. [L. salebrosus.] Rough ; rugged ; un- 
even. [Little used. 

SAL/EP, n. [said to be a Turkish word ; written, also, sa- 
lup, saloop and salch.) In matena medua, Ue dried root 
ofa species of orchis ; alsu, a preparation of Lois root to be 
used ar food. 

SALES’MAN, n. [sale and man. 
ready made. Swyt. 2. One w 
ers in a store or shop. 

SA’LET. See Sauuzt 

SALE: WORK, n. Work or things made for gale ; hence, 
work carelessly done. Shak. 

SALNE€, a. [The origin of this word ts not ascertained.} 
The Sulic law of France is a fundamental law, by virtue 
of which males only can inherit the throne. 

*SNILEENT, a. [L. saliens.| 1. Leaping ; an epithet in 
Acraldry, applied to a lion or other beast, represented in a 
leaping posture.—2. In fortficauun, projecting ; as a sali- 
ent angle. 

*SA'LIL-ENT, a. (L. saliens.) 1. Leaping ; moving by lenps , 
as frogs. 2. Beating ; throbbing ; asthe heart. 3. Shvot- 
ing out or up; springing ; darting 

BA-LIFYER.OUS, a. AL. sal and ferr.| Producing or beaz 
ing salt. Laton. 

SALM-FT-A- BLE, a. Capable of becoming a salt, or of com 
bining with an acid to form a neutral salt. 

SAL-I-FIL-CA/TION, na. The act of salifying. 

SAL‘L-PIED, fr Formed into a neutral salt by combination 
with an acid. 

SALN-FE, rot. [L. sal ape rectet 
salt, by combining an acid w 
metal. 

SAL I-FY-ING, ppr. Forming into a salt by combination 
with an acid, 

SAL'I-GOT, a. [Fr.] A plant, the water-thistle. 

SAU-I-NA'TION, wn. [L. sal, salinator.] The act of washing 
with salt-water. Greenhill, ; 


1. One that sells clothes 
makes sales to custom- 


To form into a neutral 
th on alkali, earth or 


*SA-LINE!, 

SA-LINOUB, 
ties of salt. . 

*RA-LINE!, n. [Sp., It. salina , Fr. saline } A salt spring, 
ora place where salt-water ia collected ip the earth. 

SAL LNIF'ER-OUS, a. [L. sal, salinum, and fero.] Pro 
ducing salt. 


1. Consisting of salt: or con- 


(Fr. salen. 
2. Partaking of the quali- 


a. 
stituting salt. 
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BA-LIN'I-FCRM, a. (L. sal, salinum, and form.) Having 
the form of sal. 

SA-LINO-TER/RENE, a. [L. sal, eclinum and terresus.} 
Denoting @ compound of salt and earth. 

BALITE, v. t. (L. salio.) Toualt; to impregnate or season 
with salt. { Litgle used. | 

RA LIVA, ge saliva.) The fluid which ts secreted by 

SALIVE, salivary glands, and which serves to 
tnoisten the mouth aid tongue. 

*SA-LIVAL, )@. [from salioa.] Pertaining to saliva ; ae- 

SALT-VA-RY,§  creting or conveving salive. 

SALN-VATS, 0. ¢. [from salicra; Fr. saliver.) To excite 
in unusual secretion and discliarge of saliva in a person, 
usually by mereury’; to produce ptyalism in a persun. 

SAL/-VA-TED, pp. Having an increased secretion of saliva 
from medicme. 

SAL/I-VA. PLNG, pyr. 
saliva 

SAL.-1-VA'TION, n. The act or process of promoting ptya- 
lixin, or of producing an increased secretion of saliva, fur 
the cure of disease. 

BA-LI'VOUS, a. Pertaining to saliva ; partaking of the 
nature of saliva. Wisemun. 

MAL 'T-ET, x. (Fr. salade.} A head-piece or helmet. 

RAL LET, 
SAL/LET-LNG, x. (corruped from stlad.] 
SAL/LI-ANUE, a. (from sally.) An wsuing forth. 

SAL'LOW, nx. (Sax. salk, salty: Ir. sad; Fr. saule.) A 
tree of the willow kind, or genus sulis. 

SAL LOW, a. [Rax. salowriy, scalre.] Having a yellowish 
color ; of a pate, sickly color, tinged with a dark yellow. 

BAL'LOW-NESS, s. A’ yellowish colur; pateness tinged 
with wa dark yellow. 

SAIsLY, vw. (Fr. saidlie; It. salita; Sp. salida.) 1. An 
issue or rushing of troops from a besieged place to attack 
the besiegera. 2. A spring or darting of intellect, fancy 
or imagination ; Might; sprightly exertion. 3. Excursion 
from the usual track ; ruige. 4. Act of levity orextrava- 
gaunce ; wild gayety ; frolick. 

SAL/LY, voi. (Pr. salir: Amn. sailka; It. salire 5 Sp. xa- 
liv: Le scltv.| 1. To issue or rush ou’, as a body of troops 
from a fortified place to attack besicgers. 2. To issue 
suddenly ; to make a sudden eruption. 

BALILY-ING, ppr. [asuing or rushing out. 

FAL/LY-PORT, a. 1. in fortification, a postern gate, ora 
pussage under ground from the inner to the outer works, 
such as from the higher flank to the lower, or to the te- 
hailles, or to the communication from the middle of the 
curtiin to the ravelin. 2. A large port on cach quarter of 
a fire-ship fur the escape of the inen into boats when the 
triuin is fired. 

SAI-MA-GUN DI, 2. (Sp. salpicorn, corrupted. See Sarri- 
con.] A mixture of chopped meat and pickled herring 
with oil, vinegar, pepper and onions. JoAnsun. 

SAL/MI-A€, x. / contraction of sal ammoniac. 

SALMON, (sam’mun) wn. (L. salmo; Fr. saumon.| A fish 
of the genus salmo. 

EALMON-TROUT, (sam/mun-trout) 2. A species of trout 
resen.bling the salmon in color. Walton. 

SALOON’, a. [Tt. salone; Bp., Fr. salon.) In architecture, 
a lofty, spacious hall, vaultea at the top, and usually 
comprehending two stories, with two ranges of windows. 

SA-LOOP 

aainop, ° See Sarzrr. 

bAL’PI-CON, n». (8p.] Stuffing; farce; chopped meat or 
bread, &c., used to stuff lege of veal ; called, also, salma- 
und, 

{ SAI-SA-MEN-TAR1-OUS, a. [L. salsementarius.] Per- 
taining to salt things. Dict. Z 

RAI/S1-FY, n. (Fr. saleifs.) Gou.’s-beard, a plant. 

BALRO-ACID, a. (L. saleus and acidux.} Having @ taste 
compounded of saltness and acidness. [Little uscd. ] 

SAL-SO'GI-NOUS, a. [L. salsugo.) Saltish. 

SAL", n. (Sax. salt, sealt ; Goth., 8w., Dan. salt ; G. salz; 
it. wale: Pr. sel; Ln, Sp., Port. sal.) 1. Common salt in 
she muriate of soda, a substance used for seasoning cer- 
tui kinds of food, and forthe preservation of meat, &c.— 
2. In chemistry, a body compounded of an acid united to 
some base. 3. Taste ; sapor; smack. 4. WH; poignan- 
cy ; as, Attic salt. 

SALT, a. 1. Having the taste of salt; impregnated with 
salt. 2. Abounding with salt. 3. Overtowed with xalt- 
water, or impregnated with it. 4. Growing on salt marsh 
or meadows and having the taste of salt. 5. Producing 
salt-water. 6. Lecherous ; salacious. 

BALT. a. J. The part of a river near the sea, where the 
water is ealt. 2. A verse! for holding salt. 

SALT, ».¢. 1. To sprinkle, impregnate or season with 
salt, 2. To fill with salt between the timbers and planks, 
as a ship, for the preservation of the timber. 

SALT, v.i. To deposit salt from a saline substance. 

SALT, ». [ Pr. sant.) A leap; the aet of Jumping. 

BALIANT, a (L. saltans.)} ping ; dancing. 


Exciting increased secretion of 
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SAL-TA‘TION, x. |L. saltatw.) 1. A leaping or jumpirg 
2. Keating or palpitation. 

SALT CAT, nx. A lump of heap of salt, made at the salt 
works, which attracts pigeons. 

SALTV-CEL-LAR, a. (sait and cellar.j A small vesse) used 
for holding salt on the table. Saye. 

SALT ED, pp. Sprinkled, seasoned or impreg ated with 

t 


salt. 

SALIT‘ER, «2. 1. One who salts; one who gives or applies 
salt. 2. One that sells sult. 

SALT’ERN, a. A salt-work ; a building in which salt is 
inade by boiling or evaporation. Lucyc. 

SALTVIER, mn. (Fr. sautuir.| ln heraldry, one of the boncr- 
able ordinaries, in the form of St. Andrew’s crows. 

t{ SALT IN-BAN-€O, x. [ Fr. sallimbanque.] A mountebank ; 
a quack. srown. - 

SALT ING, ppr. Sprinkling or seasoning with salt. 

SALT ING, x. The act of spnnokling or impreguating with 
salt. ' , ‘ 

SALT ISH, a. ewhat salt. 

SALT'ISiI-LY, ado. With a moderate degree of saltness. 

SALTUSH-NESS, x. A moderate degree of sallness. + « 

SALT‘LESS, a. Destitute of salt ; insipid. 

SALT! LY, ado. With taste of salt; i) a sull manner. 

SALT-MINE, rn. A mine where foasi! alt uw ubtained. 

SALT/NESS, vn. ft. The quality of being impregnated wita 
salt. 2. Taste of salt. , 

SALT'-PAN, o@ SAL1'-PIT, ». A pan, basin or pit where 
salt is obtained or made. Bucon. | 

SAIL T-PE'TRE, | n. |salt, and Gr. xerpos.] A neutral salt 

SALT-PE'TER, } formed by the nitsic acid in combina 
tion with potash, and bence denominated ndrece of 
potash. 

SALT-PF” ROURS, a. Pertaining to saktpetre, or partaking 
of its qua ties . iinpregnated with saltpetre. 

SALT-RH.;3CM‘, x. Herpes ; an affection of the skin. 

SALTS, n. The salt water of rivers entering from the 
ocean. S. Carolina, 

SALTCWA TER, x. Water in:pregnated with salt; see 
water. 

SALT’-WORK, 2. A house or place where salt is made. 

SALT'~WORT, x. A plant; jointed glasswort. 

tSALTY, a. Somewhat aalt. Cotyrare. 

SA-LO’BRI-OUB, a. (L. saluber, salubris.] Favorable o 
health ; healthful ; promoting health. 

SA-LC'BRI-OUS-LY, udv. So as to promote health. 

SA-LO/BRI-TY, a. [L. saladbritas.} Wholesomeness 
hcallifulness ; favorableneas to the preservation of health 

SAL/U-TA-RI-NESS, x. 1. Wholesomeneas ; the quality 
of contributing to health or safety. 2 ‘The quality of pro 
moting good or prosperity. 

SAL/U-TA-RY, a. (Fr. salutaire ; L. selutaris.} 1. Whole- 
some ; healthful; promoting healtb. 2. Promotive af 
public safety ; contributuag to some beneficial purpose. 

SAL-U-TA‘TION, nw. [Fr.; L. salutatio.} The act of ealut- 
ing; a greeting ; the act of paying respect or reverence 
by the customary words or actions. 

SA-LO‘TA-TO-RY, a. Greeting ; containing salutations. 
Ain epithet applied to the oratiun which introduces the exer- 
cises of commencement in American colleges. 

tSA-LO’TA-TO-RY, x. [Low L. salutatorivm.) Place of 
greeting. 

RA-LOTE!, vo. t. [L. saluto ; It. salutare ; Sp. saluder : Fh 
saluer.] 1. To greet; to hail ; to address with expressions 
of kind wishes. 2. To please ; to gratify ; [unuswel.j 3. 
To kiss.—4. In military and naral agus, W hunor some 
perean or nation by a discharge of canvon or smnall arms, 

v striking colors, by shouts, &c. 

SA-LOTE!, n. 1. The act of ere kind wishes or re- 
spect; salutation ; greeting. 2. A kiss.—. In mustasy 
aus, a discharge of cannon o¢ smal) arms in bonor of 
Bue distinguished personage.—4. In the nars,a testinio 
ny of respect or deference rendered by ships, which is 
rformed by a discharge of cannon, &c. 

RA-LOT'ED, pp. Hailed; greeted. 

SA-LUT'ER, a. One who salutes. 

SAL-U-TIF'ER-OUS, a. [L. salutifer.] Bringing health : 
healthy. Dennas. 

SALV A-BIL'LTY, n. The possibility of being saved os ad- 
mitted to evertasting life. Sauaderson. 

SALV‘A-BLE, a. [L. salows.) That may be saved, or re 
ceivad to everlasting happiness. 

RALVAGE, a. (Pr. aalcaze.] In commerce, a reward of 
recompense allowed by law for the saving of a ehip or 
goods from logs at sea. 

t SALVAGE, for sarage. See Bavaae. 

SAL-VA'PION, n. [It. salrazivne ; Sp. salracten.|) 1. The 
act of saving ; preservation from destruction, danger of 
great calamity.—-2. Appruprintely, im thceloey, the rea 
demption of man from the bondage of sin-and liability to 
eternal death, ana the conferring on him everlasting hap 
pinesr, 4. Delivernnce from enemies ,.vietowy. for. iv 
4. Remission of sins, or saving graces. [.wke xix. 5. Ihe 
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Author of man’s salvation. Ps. xxvii. 6. A term of praise 
ur benediction, Rev. xix, 

BALV'A-TO-RY, n. [Fr. salvatoire.] A place where things 
are preserved ; a repository. dale. 

*SALVF (saiv, or siv) x. (Sax. sealfe; fiom L. salves.) 
1. A giutinous composition or substance w be applied tw 
wounds or sores. 2%. Help; remedy. 

*sALVE, (salv, or sév) c.t. 1. To heal by applications or 
wwedicaments ; [l.u.] 2 Tohelp; w remedy ;[l.u.) J. 
Tu help or remedy by a salvo, excuse or reservation ; [J. 
«uj 4. To salute ; [vise] 

SALVER,» A piece of plate with a foot; ora plate on 
which any thing is presented. Pupe. 

{RAL-VIF'IC, a. (L. saicas and facto.) Tending to save or 
secure safety. Ca. Relig. Appeal. 

SALIVU, rx. (L. salve jurc.] An exception ; a reservation ; 
an excuse. KX. Charles. 

SALV‘OR, x. One who saves a ship or goods at sea. 

BA-MARII-TAN, a. J. Pertaining to Samaria. 2. Denot- 
ing the ancient characterr and alphabet used by the He- 


brews. 

SA-MARI-TAN, x. 1. An inhabitant of Samaria, or one 
that belonged to the sect which derived their appetlation 
from that city. 2. The language of Samaria, a dialect of 
the Chaldean. : 

ee, x. The offspring of a biack person and a mu- 


BAME, a. [Sax. same; Goth. sama, samo; Dan. samme ; 
Sw. samme.| |. identical ; not different or other. 2. Of 
the identical kind or species, though not the specific thing. 
3. That was mentioned ore. Dunici. 4. Equal; ex- 
actly similar. 

SAME, ade. [Sax. sam.}] Together. Spenser. 
AMEINESS, a. Ll. [dentity s the state of being not differ- 
ent or other. Near resemblance ; correspondence ; 
similarity. 

SA'MI-AN EARTH, a. [Gr. Samos.] The name of a marl 
of two species, used in medicine as an astringent. 

8A MI-EL, or SI-MOOM), n. [Ar.] A hot and destructive 
wind that sumetimes blows in Arabia. 

es MITE, wv. [Old Fr.] A species of silk stuff. 

AM LET, vn. A little salmon. Walton. 

SAMP, ». A species of food composed of maize broken or 
bruised, boiled and mixed with milk. Mew England. 

SAMPANE, vn. A kind of vessel used by the Chinese. 

8SAM'PHIRE, n. [said to be a corruption of Saint Pierre.) 
A plant of the genus crithimuin. . 

SAM PLE, x. [L. exemplum ; Sp., Port. exemplo ; It. esem- 
pio: Fr. ez e; Ir. somplar.} 1. A specimen; a part of 
any thing presented for inspection, or intended to be 
shown, as evidence of the quality of the whole. 2. Ex- 
ample ; instance. 

RAM'PLE, o. 2. To show something similar. Ainswwortk. 

SAMPLER, n. [L. ezemplar.] A pattern of work ; a speci- 
men ; particularly, a piece of needile-work by young girls 
for improvement. 

8A M‘SON’S-POST, x. In ships, a notched post used instead 
of a ladder; also, a piece of timber that furms a return tor 
2 tackle-fall. 

SAN'A-BLE, a. [L. sanabilis.] That may be healed or 
eured ; susceptible of remedy. More. 

{SA-NA‘TION, n. [L. sanatio.] The act of healing or 
curing. Wiseman. 

SAN’ A-TIVE, a. [L. sano, to heal.] Having the power to 
cure or heal ; healing ; tending to heal. 

BAN‘ A-TIVE-NESS, nx. The power of healing. 

SANCE/-BELL, x. A corruption of zaint’s-bell, which see. 
RANEITI-FI-CATE, v. t. To sanctify. Barrow. 
AN€-TLFLEA'TION, a. (Fr. ; Low L. sunctificatio.] 1. 
The act of making hotly. 2. The act of consecrating or of 
settin as for a sacred purpose ; consecration. 

SANE'TI-FIED, pv. 1. Made holy ; consecrated ; set apart 
for sacred services. 2. Affectedly holy. 

SANC'TI-FI-ER, n. He that sanctifies or makes holy. 

SANOTI-FY, v. t. [Fr. sanctifier ; It. santificure; Sp. san- 
tyicar ; Low L sanctifico.}] 1. In a general sense, to 
cleanse, purify or make holy. 2. To separate, set apart 
or appoint to a holy, sacred or religious use. 3. To puri- 
fy ; to prepare for divine service, and for partaking of 
holy things. Ex. xix. 4. To separate, ordain and appoint 
to the work of redemption and the government of the 
church. John EB. 5. To cleanse froin corruption ; to purify 
from sim. 6. To make the means of holiness ; to render 
produetive of boliness or piety. 7. To make free frum 
guilt. 8. To secure from violation. 

BANE'TI-PY-ING, ppr. 1. Making holy; purifying from 
the defiloments of sin; separating to a holy use. 2. a. 
peony ey erty ; adapted to increase holiness. 

SANC-TI_-MONE-OUB, a. [L. sanctimonia.} Saintly ; hav- 

ing the a hee of sanctity. 

BANE-TLN 0: NI-OUS-LY, ado. With sanctimony. 

BANE-TI-MO'NI-OUS_-NESS, nv. State of being sanctimo- 
niowus ; sanctity, or the appearance of it ; devoutness. 

BANE‘ TI-MO- , 2. (LL. sanctimonia.} Holiness ; devout- 
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nese ; acrupulous austerity ; sanctity, or the appearame 
of it, [Zsttle used.) Ralegh. a se 

SANE'TION, an. [Fr.; L. sanctio.] 1. Ratification; an 
official act of a superior by which he ratities and gives 
validity to the act of some other person or body. 2 Au- 
thority ; contirmation derived from testimony, character 
intiuence or cusluu. 3. A law or decse ; Limproyor.] 
Denham. 

SANC'TION, v. t. To ratify ; to confirm ; to give validity 
or authurity w. Burke. 

SANCTIONED, pp. Ratified; confirmed ; authorized. 

SANC'TION-ING, ppr. Ratifying ; authorizing. 

SANO'TI-TUDE, wn. (L. sanctus, sancttudo.} Holiness ; 
sacredness. Afilton. 

BANC'TL-TY, n. [L. sanctitas.] 1. Holinese ; state of being 
sacred or holy. 2. Goudnesa; purity ; godlinesa. 3. mit- 
crednoss , selomnity. 4. A saint or y being; [un 


rae 

t SAN€'TU-A-RIZE, ov. t. (from sanctuary ? To shelter bv 
means of a sanctuary or sacred privileges. Skuk. 

SANO/TU-A-RY, x. [Fr. sanctuawre; 1t., Sp. santuario; 
L. senctuaram.) 1. A sacred place ; particularly, amoung 
the Israelites, the most retired part of the temple at Jeru- 
salem, called the Holy of Holies. 2. ‘The temple at Je- 
rusalem. J. A house consecrated to the worship of Gud ; 
a place where divine service is perfurmed.—4. ln Catholu 
churches, that part of a church where the altar is placed, 
encompassed with a balustrade. 5. A place of protec 
tion ; a sacred asylum. 6. Shelter ; protection. 

BAND, x. [Sax., G., Sw., Dan. sand; DV. zand.) 1. Any 
mass or collection of fine particles of stone, particularly of 
fine particles of silicious stone, but not stnctly reduced to 
ye wder or dust.—2 Sands, in the plural, tracts of land 
consisting of sand, like the deserts ot Arabia ané Af. 


rica. 

SAND, v.¢. 1. To sprinkle with sand. 2. To drive upon 
the sand. 

SAN'DAL, nu. [Fr. sandale; It. sendalo ; Sp. sandalia ; L. 
sandalium.| lt. A kind of shoe, consmting of a sole fas- 
tened tw the fout. Pope. 2.A ahve or slipper worn by the 
pope and other Koniush prelates when they officiate. 

SANDAL, SAN DAL-WQOD, or SANDERS, ea 
A kind of wood which grows in the Hast-Indies bas 
a bitter tuste and an arumatic sinell. 

SAN/DA-RAC n. [L. sandaraca.] 1. A resin tn white 

SANDA-RACH, { tears, more transparent than those of 
mastic ; obtained from the Sa i 2. A native fossil ; 
also, a combination of arsenic and sulphur; orpiment. 

SAND/-BAG, n. A bag filled with sand, used in fortifi. 
cation. 

SAND-BATH, ». A bath made by warm sand, with whieh 
RTE | is enveloped. 

SAND~BLIND, a. Having a defect of sight, by means of 
which smnali particles appear to tly before the eyes. 

SAND/-BOX, xn, 1. A box with a perforated top or cover, 
for sprinkling paper with sand. 2 <A tree ur plant. 

BANDED, pp. 1. Sprinkled with sand. 2. u. Covered 
with sand; barren. 3. Marked with small spots, varie- 
gated le spots ; speckled ; of a sandy color. 4. Sburt- 
sighted. 

SAND—EEL n. The ammodyte, a fish. 

SAND‘ER-LING, x. A bird of the plover kind. 

SAN/DERS, See Sanpvar. 

SAN/DE-VER, or SAN‘DI-VER, 2. [Fr. sain de verre, o 
saint de verre.|] Glass-gall; a whitiah salt which is cast 

from the materials of glass in fusion. 

SAND-FLOOD, a. A vast body of sand moving or borne 
along the deserts of Arabia. Bruce. : 

SANDI-HEAT, n. The heat of warm sand, in ehemical op 
erations. 

SAND I-NESS, a. [from sandy.) 1. The state of being 
sandy. 2. The state of being of a sandy color. 

SAND ISH, a. [frum sand.] Appruaching the nature of 
sand ; louse; not compact. Ficstyn. 

SAND IX, n. A kind of miniam or red lead, made of ce- 
ruse, but inferior to the wae Minium. Fucyc. 

SANDIPI-PER, 2. A bie of the genus tringa. 

SANDSTONE, 2. 4 8tune composed ebiefly of grains of 
quartz united by & cement, calcarious, marly, argillaceous 
or silicious. 

SANDI-W OT, 2. A plant. 

SANDY, @. [Rax. sandig.) 1. Abminding with sand ; full 
of sund ; covered or sprinkled with sand. 2. Consisting 
of sand ; not firm or solid. 3. Of the color of sand; of u 
yellowish-red color. 

BANE, a. (L. sanus; D. gerond; G. gesund.}] 1. Found; 
not disordered or shattered; healthy. 2. Sound; not 
disurdered ; having the regular exercise of renvon and 
other faculties of the mind. 

SANG et. of sing. 

SANG’ FROID, lee froa) n. (Fu. ; cold blood.) 1. Cool- 
ness ; freedom from agitation or excitement of mind Q 


Indifference. 
SANIGL-AG, n. A Turkish governor of 8 province. 


OH aeSIl ; FH as in thin 


SAP 
BAN-GUIPER.OUS, a. [(L. sunguifer.) Conveying blood. 


The ee Orel vessels are the arteries and veins. 


BAN-GUI-FLEA TION, a. (Fr.} In the animal economy, 
the production of blood; the conversion of chyle into 
blood. Arbuthnot. 


SAN GUI-FI-ER, n». A producer of bluod. Fluver. 

SAN-GUIF'LU-OUS, a. (L. saxguss and Auo.j Floating or 
ruoning with b : 

BAN GUI-FY, oc. i. To produce blood. Hale. 

BAN GUI-FY-ING, ppr. Producing blood. 

RAN GUIN-A-RY, a. [Fr. sangusnaire: L, sanguinarius. | 
1, Bloody ; attended with much bloodshed; murderous. 
2. Blood-thirsty ; cruel ; eager tu shed blood. 

BAN GUIN-A-RY, n. A plant. Ainsicorth. 

BAN GUINE, ) a. [Fr. sancum; L. sangui age 1. Red; 

RANGUIN, having the color of blood. Miltun, 2. 
Abounding with blood ; plethuric. 3. Warm; ardent. 4. 
Confident. 

SANGUINE, 2. Blood color. Spracer. 
ANGUINE, vc. ¢. 1. To main with blood. 2. To stain or 
varnish with a blood color. 

BAN GUINE-LESS, a. Destitute of blood ; pale. [L. «.} 

BSAN'GLINE-LY, ads. Ardently ; with confidence of suc- 
cena. 

AN'GUINE-NESS, x. 1, Redness; color of blood in the 
skin. 2. Fullness of blood ; piethora. 3. Ardor; beat 
of temper: confidence. 

BSAN-GUIN'E-OUS, a. o anu foam | 1. Abounding 
with blood ; plethoric. 2. Constituting blvod. 
RAN-GUINU-TY, for sanguineness. Siucift. 
ANGUILSUGE, a. [L. sanyusuga.] The blood-sucker ; 
a leech, or horse-leech. Encyc. 

BAN'HE-DRIM, ». (Low L. synedrium.] The great council 
of seventy elders among the Jews, whose jurisdiction ex- 
tended to all iinportant affairs. 

BAN‘I-CLE, a. [from L. suno.j Self-heal, a plant. 

SA-NIDI-UM, n. A genus of fossils. Kacy. 

BA'NI-ES, nw. [L.] A thin acrid duscharge from wounds or 
sores; & serous matter, less thick and white than pus. 
BAINI-OUS, a. 1. Pertaining to sunies, or partaking of its 
nature and appearance ; tin; serous. 2. Running a thin 

Berous Indaiter. 

BAN‘ TY, xn. [L. santtaxs.] Soundness; particularly, a 
sound state of mind ; the state of a mind in the pertect 
exercise of renson, 

BANK, pret. of -ink, but nearly obsolete. 

SAN NAH, a. Vhe name of certain kinds of India muslins. 

BANS, prep. [Fr.] Without. SAak. 

RAN SEKIP, a. [According to H. T. Colebrooke, Saxrserit 
signifies the polished dialect. It is sometimes written 
Shanserit.} the ancient language of Hindustan, from 
which are formed all the modern languages or dialects of 
the great peninsula of India. 

BAN TER, See Saunter. 

BANT’ON, x. A Turkish priest ; a kind of dervis. 

SAI’, a. (Sax. sep: VW. rap; G. saft.} 1. The juice of plants 
of any kind, which Hows chiefly between the wood and 
the bark. 2. Vhe alburnum of a tree; the exterior part 
of the wood, next to the bark; [a sense in gencral usc in 
New Eaglani.) 

SAP, v.t. (Fr. saper: It. zappare: 
undermine ; to subvert by digging 
mine, 2. To undermine ; 
foundation of. 

AP, ».t. To proceed by mining, or by secretly under- 
mining. 

BAP, x. In sieges, a trench for undermining; or an ap- 

b teres made to a fortified place by digging or under cover. 

RAP A-JSO, n. A division of the genus sumia. 

BAI COL-OR, an. An expressed vegetable juice. Parke. 

BATH IRE. See Sarpring. 

BAMID, a, [T.. samidus.) Tasteful; tastable ; having the 

ee _ eae abe Organs of taste. 

2A- PLT {R. laste, tastefulness ; savor; the i 

SAP 1)-NES »§ of affecting the organs of ‘ices: baie 

BA'PT-ENCE, n. (Fr. ; L. Sapientia. | Wisdom ; sagenesns ; 


5 reed e. Swift. 

A'PL ENT, a. Wise; sage ; discerning. slton. 

BA PI-ENTIAL, a. Affordin ithe ee eae for 
wisdom. [Not much weed. | By. Richardson, 

SAI LESS, a. 1. Destitute of sap. 2. Dry: old: husky 

ras ion fom 3a a A young tree. Milton ° 

V-O-NA'CEQUS, a, [from L. sapo. Soapy ; bling 

AVAL | having the qualities of soup. Ue 

BAMONA-RY, a. Saponaceous. 

SA-PON-L-FLEA TION, ». Conversion into soap. 

BA PONT-FS, vot. (LL. sapo and facw.} ‘To convert into 
ron combination with an alkali. 

BAI“O.NULE, ». A combination of volatile or essential oil 
with some base. 

BAUPOR, x. [L.] Taste ; savor; relish ; the power of af- 
fecung the organs of taste. Gruen, 

BAP OTUPIE, a. [ Fr. soperifique.) Having the power to 
produce taste; producing taste. Johnson, — 


Arm. sappa.] 1. To 
or wearing away ; to 
to subvert by removing the 
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SAP-0O-RO@T- IY, «. The quality of body by which t ex 
cites the sensation of taste. 

SA'PO-ROUS, a. Having taste; yielding some kind of 
taste. Haley. 

SA-POTA, » In botany, @ tree or plant. 

SAP-PA-DIL LO-TREE, or SAP-A-DIL'LO-TREE, 2 A 
tree of the genus sivunea. Lee. 

SAP’PARE, x«. A mineral or species of earth. 

SAPPED, pp. Undermined ; suuverted. 

SAP PER, rx. One who sape.—In an army, sappers and 
miners are employed in working at s2ps. 

SAPPHIC, (sat‘'ik | a. Pertaining to Sappho, a Grecian poet 
eas ; as, Mippaic odes. 

* SAPPHIRE, .saf fire, or saf'fer) x. [L. sapphirus.) A 
species of silicious gems or mincrals, of several varieties. 

SAP PHIB-INE, a. Resembling sapphire, made of sap 

hire ; having the qualiUes of sapphire, 

whePiy Ess, n. [from sappy.) ‘ibe state or quality of 
being full of sap; succulence ; juiciness. 

SAPPY, a. [Sax supay.) 1. Abounding with sap ; juicy , 
succulent. 2 Young; not firm; weak. 3. Weak b 
intellect. 

tSAMPY, a. (qu. Gr. ennw.) Musty ; tainted. 

SAR/A-BAND, a. [Sp. zardbanda: Port., it. serabeads; 
Fr. sarabande.} A dance and a tune used in =pain. 

SAR-A-CEN I€ a. }. Pertaining to the Saracens, in- 

BAR-A-CENIL-EAL, | habitants of Arabia ; 80 called from 
sara,a desert. 2. Denoting the architecture of the San- 
cens, the modern Gothic. 

RAR‘ A-GOY, a. The opossum of the Molucca isles. 

SAR’A-SIN, of SAR/RA-SINE, n. 1. A plant, a kind of 
birth-wort. 2. A portcullis or berse. 

SAR'CAYM, a. (L. sarcasmus.} A keen, reproachful ex. 
pression ; & satirical remark or expression, ullered with 
BOUIC degree OF scorn OF Colulemipt; a taunt; o gibe. 

SAR-€ A> TIC, a. Bitterly satirienl ; scornfully se 

SAK CAS TLeAL, vere; Launting. 

SAR-CASTLCAL-LY, adr. In a sarcastic manner; with 
scornful ratire. Suuth. 

FARCIINET, x. (qu. saracenicum.} A species of fine, thin, 
woven silk. Jeryden, 

TSAWECLE, v.t. (Fr. sarcler; L. sareulo.] To weed com. 
Ans corti, 

BAR CO-CELE, a. (Gr. eapé and xmAn.] A sparicas rip 
aol rs hernia, in which the testicle is swelled or indo- 
rated. 

SAR CO-€0OL, n. [Gr. capt and codda.) A semi tran 

SARK-€0-COL LA, parent solid substance, imported from 
Arabia and Persia in grains of a light-yellow or red eler 

BAR CO-LITE, xn. | fesh-stone.) A substance of a nurs 
nature, found near Vesuvius. 

BAR-C:O-LOGI-CAL, a. Pertaining to sarcolagy. 

BAR-COWO-GY, a. [Gr. capé and Aoyos.} That part o* 
anatomy which treats of the som parts of the body. 

BAR-CO'MA, +. es from aapg.] Amy fleshy excreseem 
on an animal bur y- Encyc. 

BAR-COPH A-GOUS, a. [See Sancormaccs.j Feeding on 
flesh , flexh-cating. Dict. 

SAR-COPIVA-GUS, n. [L.] 1. A species of stone used 
among the Greeks in their sculptures, which was 90 called 
becanse it cousumed the flesh of bodies depraited in i 
within a few weeks. 2. A stone coffin or grave in whicb 
the an¢ients deposited bodies which they cbuse not 


burn. 

RAR-COPH 'A-GY, a. The practice of euting flesh. Breen. 

BAR-COTHE, a. [Gr. cup$.) In surgery, producing or gen. 
erating flesh. 

SAR-CUT'C, x. A medicine or application which promotes 
the growth of flesh ; an incarnative. 

t SAR-€U-LAITION, n, [L, xareulus.} The act of weed 
ing ; purine up weeds. Dict, 

BAR DA-CHATE, ». The clouded and spotted agate, of a 
pale tlesh color. 

SAR'DAN, x. A fish resembling the herring. 

ray or SAR DOIN, 2, A mineral, a variety of car 
nelian. 

pels 

SAR/DIN n. (L. sardius.}] A precious stone. 

xR Dus” | 

SAR-DONI-AN, a. Sardonian, or sardonic leughter, 8 

SAR-DON'TE, convulsive involuntary laughter, 9 
called from the herha sardunia, a species of ranunculor, 
which is said to produce such convulsive motions in the 
cheeks and lips as are observed during a fit of laughter. 

BAR-DON'I€, a. Denoting a kind of Linen made at Colchis. 

*SARDO-NYX, 2. [L. sardenyches, from Gr. castn, 
from Sardis.) A silicious stone or gem, nearly allied 
carnelian. 

EXRGUS, nx. A fish of the Mediterranean. 

tT SARK, nm. (Sax. syrc.] 1. Im Scotland, a shirt. & A 


SARILAEG, un. The granting ox of Tartary. 
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SAR-MZ‘TIAN, } a. Pertaining to Sarmatia and its 

BAR-MAT I€, : itanu. cna 

8AR-MENT‘OUS, a. [L. sarmentosus.] A sarmentous stem, 
in botany, ts one that is filiform and almost naked. 

SAKN, x. A British word tur pavement or stepping-stones. 

BA-RON‘I€, a, Denoting a gulf of Greece between Attica 
and Sparta. D'4arile. 

SAR PLAK, xn. A sarplar of rool ts a sack containing 80 
tod; a tod contains two stone of 14 pounds each. 

BAR PLI-ER, x. (Fr. serpiliiére.) Canvass, or a packing- 


cloth. Barley. 

BAR'SA, n. A plant, a species of emilaz, 

8AR-SA-PA-RIL LA, valued in medicine. 

SARSE, mn. [qu sarcenet, or Fr. sas.) A tine steve; usu- 
ally written searce, or searse. [Little used.) 

SAKSE, v. t. To sift through a same. [ Lutie used.) 

SART, x. are of woodland turned into arable. 

SAR-TORI-UB, =. [L. sartor.) The muscle which serves 
to oe one leg acrues the other, called the taidor’s 
MRESCEE. 

SABI, ». [Ar.] 1. A belt worn for ornament. 2 The 
frame of a window in which the lights or panes of glass 
are set. 

8ASH'OON, vn. A kind of leather stuffing pat into a boot 
for the wearer’s ease. Ainsworth. 

SAS SA-FRAS, a. [L. suztsraga.] A tree of the genue 
laurus, whose bark has an aromatic smel) and taste. 

SASSE, x. [D. sas.] A sluice, canal or lock ona navigable 
river; a word found it: old Kritish statutes. 7'udd. 

SAS SO-LIN n. Native boracic acid, found in saline in- 

SAN'SU-LINE, crustations on the borders of hot springs 
near Sasso. 

SAS S0-ROL, n. A species of pigeon, called rock- 

RAS-SO-ROL'LA,§ pigeon. Lict. Nat, Hist. 

SANTRA, vn. Among the Hindovs, a sacred book. 

BAT, pret. of sit. 

SATAN, n. |Heb.; an adversary.) The grand adversary 
of man ; the devil, or prince of darkness ; the chief of the 
fallen angels, 

8A-TAN‘LE a. Having the qualities of Satan ; resem- 

BA-TANI-GAL, § bling Satan; extremely malicious or 
wicked ; devilish ; infernal. 

SA-TAN/L-€AL-LY, adr, With the wicked and malicious 
spirit of Satan; dinbolically. Hamrund. 


SA'TAN-ISM, wn. The evil and malicious disposition of Sa- 


tan ; a diabolical spirit. 

SA'TAN-IST, n. A very wicked person, [/ittle used. ] 

SATCHEL, n. [See Sacuer.) A little sack or bag. 

SATE, v.t. [L. satio; It. saziare.) To satiate ; to satisfy 
appetite ; to glut; to feed beyond natural desire. 

SA‘l'ED, pp. Filled ; glutted ; satiated. 

a a. Insatiable; not capahle of being satis- 
fled. 

SAT‘EL-LITE, x. [(Fr., It. satellite; LL. satelles.) 1. A 
secondary planet or moon ; a small plinet revolving round 
caer 2. A follower ; an obsequious attendant or de- 

ndent. 

SAT-EL-LYITIOUS, a. Consisting of satellites. Cheyne. 

SA TIATE, (s3‘shate) v.t. [L. ee 1. To fill; to 
satisfy appetite or desire ; to feed to the full, or to furnish 
enjoy ment to the extent of desire. 2. To fill to the extent 
of want. 3. To glut; to fill beyond natural desire. 4. 
To gratify desire to the utmost. 5. ‘I'o saturate. 

BAITIATE, a. Filled to satiety ; glutted. Pope. 

SA-TI-A'TION, ». The atate of being filled. Whitaker. 

®*SA-TIVE-TY, x. [Fr. saticté ; L. satietus.] Properly, fuil- 
ness of ratification, either of the appetite or any sensual 
desire ; but it usually implies fuliness beyond desire 5 an 
excess of gratification which excites wearwomeness OF 
loathing ; state of being glutted. 

BAT'IN, x. (Fr. satin; WW. sidan.) A species of glossy silk 
cloth, of a thick, close texture. ; 

SAT-1-NET:, x. 1. A thin species of satin, 9 A particu- 
lar kind of woolen cloth. : 

SAT IN-FLOW-ER, a. A plant of the genas /xnana. 

S8AT'IN-SPAR, n. A mineral, fibrous limestone. 

* SATIRE, xn. (Fr. satire; Sp., L. sutra.) 1. A discourse 
or poem in which wickedness or fully is exposed with 
severity. 2. Severity of remark. hoe 

BA-TINIE a. . sutirwas ; Pr. satrrique.] 1. Be- 

BA-TI R-L@AL, longing to satire ; conveying satire. 2. 
Censorious ; severe in language. ; ; 

BA-TIRI-CAL-LY, ado. With severity of remark; with 
invectives ; with inteation to censure. 

GAT IR-AIST, x. One who writes satire. Granrille. 

GATIRAIZAE, 0. t. (Fr. satiriser.] To censure with keen- 
neas or sevesity. Srift. : 

BAL'IR-TZED, pp. Severely censured. 

BAT IR-FZ-ING, ppr. Censuring with severity. 

BAT-IS-FAC' TION, n. (Fr.5 Lb. satesfactio.] 1. That state 
of the mind which results from the full gratification of 
desire , repose of mind or contentment with present pos- 
session and enjoyment. 2. The act of pleasing or gratify- 
ing. 3. Repose of the mind on the certainty of any 
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thing ; that state which results from reitef from suspense, 
doubt or uncertainty ; conviction. 4. Gratification ; that 
which pleases. 5, That which satisfies ; amends; ree- 
gd el compensation ; indemnification; atonement. 
6. Payment ; discharge. 

SAT-IS-FA€‘TIVE, a. Giving satisfaction. [L.u.) Brown. 

BAT-I8-FA@/TO-RLLY, ade. 1. In a manner to give sat- 
isfaction or content. 2. In &@ manner to impress convic- 
tion or belief. 

SAT-IS-FA€'TO-RI-NESS, 2. The power of satisfying or 

iving content. Boyle. 

SAT-IS-FA€ TO-RY, a. (Fy. satisfactowre ; Sp. satisfac- 
tor.) 1. Giving or producing satisfaction ; yielding con- 
tent; relieving the mind from doubt or uncertainty and 
enabling it to rest with confidence. 2 Making amends, 
indemnification or recompense ; causing to cease from 
claims and to rest content ; atoning. 

SA'T‘IS-FIED, pp. Having the desires fully gratified ; made 
content. 

SAT’ IS-FY-ER, ». One that gives satisfaction. 

SAT'IS-FY, v.t. [L. satusucio; Fr. sauxfaire.} 1. Ta 
gratify wants, wishes or desires to the full extent; ta 
supply possession or enjoyment till no more is desired. 
2. To supply fully what ts necessary and demanded by 
natural Jaws. 3. To pay to content; to recompense or 
indemnity to the full extent of claims. 4. To appease by 
punmhment. 5. To free from doubt, suspense or uncer. 
tainty ; to cause the mind to rest in confidence by ascer- 
taining the truth. 6. To convince. 7. To pay ; w dis- 
charge. 

SATUIS-FY, vr. i. 1. To give content. 2 To feed or sup 
ply to the full. 3. To make payment. 

SA'INIS-FY-ING, ppr. Giving content; feeding or supply- 
ing to the full extent of desire ; convincing ; paying. 

SA“VIVE, a. [L. eatiras.) Sown in gardens. 

SAT'RAP, n. In Persia, an admiral; more generally, the 
governor of a province. Hucyc. 

SAT/KA-PAL, a. Pertaining to a satrap or a gatrapy. 

SAT: RA-PESS, n. A female satrap. Mv ford. 

SAT'RA-PY, n. The government of a satrap. 

SA‘IVU-RA-BLE, a. ‘That may be saturated ; capable of sat- 
uration. Grew. 

SA‘'TIU-RANT, a. (L. saturans.] Saturating : impregnat- 
ing to the fall. 

SAT’U-RANT, = In medicine, a substance which neutral 
izea the acid in the stomach ; an absorbent. 

BAT'U-RATE, v. ¢. [L. saturo.] 1. To impregnate or 
unite with, till no more can be received. 2. To supply 
or fill to fullness. 

SAT:'U-RA-TED, pp. Supplied to fullness. 

SAT-U-RA-TING, ppr. Supplying to fullness. 

SAT-U-KA'TION, xn. Ina general sense, 4 filling or sup 
ply to fullness.—In chemistry, solution continued till the 
solvent can contain no more. 

SA‘I’UR-DAY, n. [Sax. Seter-deg ; D. Saturdag ; Saturn's 
day.] ‘The last day of the week ; the day next preceding 
the Sabbath. 

SA-TUKL-TY, «. [L. saturitas.} Fullness of supply ; the 
state of being saturated. [ /ittle used. ] 

*SATIURN, vn. [L. Suturnus.] 1. In mythology, one of 
the oldest and principal deities.—2. In astronomy, one 
of the planets of the solar system, lesa in magnitude than 
Jupiter, but more remote from tbe sun.—J. In the old 
chemastry, an appellation given to lead.—4. In heraldry, 
the black color in blazoning the arme of sovereign princes, 

RAT-UR-NA'LI-AN, a. fen L. Saturnalea.¥ 1. Per. 
taining to the festivals celebrated in honor of Saturn. 2 
Loose ; dissolute ; sportive. 

SA-TURNI-AN, a. In fabdwlous history, pertaining to Sat. 
urn, whose age or reign, from the mildness and wisdom 
of his government, is called the golden age ; hence, gold 
en; happy ; distinguished for purity, integrity and sim- 

ticity. 

sATIUR-NINE, a. (Fr. saturnien, from L. Saturnus.] 1. 
Supposed to be under the influence of Saturn. 2. Pull, 
heavy; grave; not readily susceptible of excitement 

hliegmatic. : 

BAT URN-IST, ». A person of a dull, grave, gloomy tem- 
perament. Browne. 

SAT'URN-ITE, x. A metallic substance. 

*SA'TYR, n. [I. satyrus; Gr. carupos.] In mythology, a 
sylvan deity or demi-god. 

SAT-Y-RTA-SIS, x. [Gr. carvpiacts.] Immoderate venere 
al appetite. Coze. 

SA-TYR/I-ON, n. A plant. Pope. 

SAUCE, n. [Fr. sauce, or sausse.] 1. A mixture or compo- 
sition to be eaten with food for improving its relinb.—2. 

In New Englund, culinary vegetables and roots eaten 
with flesh.—7'o serre one the same sauce, is to retalite 


one Injury with another ; [rulcar.] ' 
BAUCE. ne 1 To accom meat with something to 


ZA : 
‘give it a higher relish. 2. To gratify with rich tastes 
$ To intermix or accompany with any thing goud, ar 
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wonceally, with any thing bad. 4. To treat with bitter, 
pert or tart language ; [cudgur.] 

BAUCE -BON, isiusbox) a. (from saucy.) Asaucy, iinpu- 
dent teliow. Spectatur. 

RAUCH -P.AN, (4aus pan) nx. A small pan for sauce, or a 
sinitll skillet wide o loug handle, ay which sauce or small 
things ure boiled. 

BAUCER, a. (Fr. suuctere, or sausnecre.} 1. A sinall pan 

n which sauce is set on a table. 2. A piece of china or 
other ware, 10 which a tea-cup or coffee-cup is set. 

BAU'CI-LY, adc. [from saucy.|] Impudently, with inperti- 
nent boidness , petulantly. Adidewun. 

BAUICI-NESS, n. Impudence ; impertinent boldness ; pet- 
ulance ; contempt uf superiors. Dryden. 

SAU CISSE, wn. (Fr. saucise.] In mining or denaiead a 

BSAU'CIS-SON, long pipe or , filled with powder, 
aud extending from the chamber of the mine tw the en- 
trance of the gallery. 

BAUCY, a. (from sauce: FL, salsus.} 1. Impudent; bold 
to excess; rude; transgressing the rules of decorum ; 
treating superiors with contempt. It expresses more than 


re ; as, a saucy boy ; @ vaucy fellow. 2. Expressive of 
mpudence. 


BAU'L, an old spelling of soul. 

BAUNICING- BELL. See Sancy-BELe. 

BAUN'DERS. See Sanpan and Sanpenrs. 

*SAUN‘CER, (santer) voi. 1. To wander about idly. 2 
To loiter; to linger. 

®RAUNITTER-ER, 2. One that wanders about idly. 

*SAUN‘TER-ING, ppr. Wandering about lazily or idly; 
loitering. 

SAUR, n. Dirt; soil. Grose. 

BAU'RI-AN, a. (Gr. cavoos.] Pertaining to lizards; desig- 
nating an order of reptiles. bd. Encye. 

®BAU SAGE, vn. (Fr. saucesae.) The intestine of an animal 
stuffed witb minced meat secrsuned. 

BALSSUR-ITE, «1 A mineral so named from Saussure. 

SBAV'/A-BLE, a. Capable of being saved. 

BAV'A-BLE-NUSS, a. Capability of being saved. 

BAVIAGE, a. (Fr. sanrage ; Arm. sacvaich ; It. selraggio ; 
Sp. salraye.) 1. Pertaining to the forest; wild ; remote 
from human residence and inprovements ; uncultivated. 
2 Wild; untained. 3. Uncivilized; untaught; unpoal- 
tahed; rude. 4. Cruel; barbarous; fierce; ferocious; 
fnhuman,; brutal. 

BAV'AGE, xn. 1. A human being in hiv native state of rude- 
ness ; one who is untought, uncivilized or without culti- 
vation of mind or manners. 2. A man of extreme, un- 
feeling, brutal cruelty, a barbarian. 3. The name of a 

enus of fierce, voracious flies. 

BAV'AGE, oc. t. To make wild, barbarous or cruel. [L. u.] 

BAV'AGE-LY, ado. In the manner of a savage, cruelly ; 
inhumanly. Shak, 

BAVIAGE-NESS, a. Wildness ; an untamed, uncultivated 
or uncivilized state; barbarism. Hence, 2 Cruelty; 
barbarousness. 

BAVIAGE-RY, nr. 1. Wild growth, as of plants. Shak. 2. 
Cruelty , barbarity. Shak. 

SAV AG-ISM, ». The state of rude, uncivilized men - 
the state of men in their native wildness and rudeness. 

Walsh. 

BA-VANINA, n. LBP. sabana.] An extensive, open plain or 
meadow, or a plain destitute of trees. 

BAVE,v.¢. (Fr. saucer: L. salro; It. salrare ; Sp. salvar.] 
1. To preserve froin injury, destruction or evil of any 
kind; to rescue from danger. 2. To preserve from final 
and everlasting destruction ; to rescue from eternal death, 
3. To deliver; to rescue from the power and pollution of 
sin. 4. To hinder from being spent or lost. 5. To pre- 
vent. 6. To reserve or lay by for preservation. 7. To 
spire; to prevent; to hinder from occurrence. 8. ‘To 
silve ; as, to sare appearances. 9. To take or use oppor- 
tunely, so a8 not to lose. 10. To except; to reserve trom 
&@ general admission or account ; as, “Israel burned none 
of thein, save Hazor only.”? Josh. xi. 

BAVE, ». i. To hinder expense. Buacun, 

SAVE/-ALL, n. (save and all.) A sinall pan inserted in a 
cindlestick to eave the ends of candles. Jodnson, 

SAVED, ppr. Preserved from evil, injury or destruction ; 
kept frngally; prevented; apnred; taken in time. 

BAVE-LIN, n. A fish of the trout kind. 

SAV'ER, 2. 1. One that saves, preserves or rescues from 
evil or destruction. 2. One that escapes Joss, but without 
gain. 3 One that is frugal in expenses ; an economist. 
Hutton, 

ey NS n. [Fr. savinier; L., Sp. eabdina.) A tree or 
shrub. 

BAV'ING, ppr. 1. Preserving from evil or destruction ; 
hindering from waste or loss ; sparing ; taking or using in 
time. 2. Excepting. 3. a. Frugal; not lavish; avoid- 
ing unnecessary expenses; economical; rursimonious. 
4. That saves in returns or receipts the orincipal ar sum 
employed or expended ; that incurs no faa: theugh not 
gainful. 5. That secures everinating salvation. 
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SAVING, n. 1. Something kept from being expended o 
lost. 2. Exception ; reservation. 

SAVIING-LY, ade. fT. Wath frugality or parsimony. 2 So 
as to be nnaily saved froin eternal death. 

SAVING-NEos, no 1. Frugality; parsimony; cantion 
not toexpend money without necessity or use. 2. Tea 
dency to promote eternal salvation. 

BAV INGS-KANK, a. A bank in which the savings o 
earnings of the poor are depusited and put to interest for 
their benetit. 

SAV IOK, (sav'yur) n. (Fr. saxveur.] One thet mves a 
preserves ; but properly applied only vo Jesus Christ. 

BAIVOR, re. ae saceur; L. caper | 1. Taste or odor 
something that perceptibly affects organs of taste and 
smell. 2. ‘Fhe quality which renders a unng valuable 
the quality which renders other budies agreeable to the 
taste.—3, In Seriptare, character, reputation. Faz.y. 4 
Cause ; vecasion. 2 (or. il.—Sucel sarvr, iv Seripture, de 
notes that which renders a Ubing acceptable to God, or he 
acceptance. 

SA‘VOR, ».1. L To have a particular smell or taste. 2 
To partake of the quality or uature of ; or to have the ap 
pearance of. 

BA'IVOR, o. ¢. 1. To lihe; to taste or smell with pleaswe 
Shak. 2. To like ; to delight in; to favor. Matt. xvi. 
BA'VOR-I-LY, ade. 1. With gust or appetite. Drydea. 2 

With a pleasing relish. Dryden. 

RA'VOR-I-NESS, vn. Pleasing taste or smell. 

SA'VOR-LESS, a. Destitate of smell or taste ; insipid. 

SA'VOR-LY, a. Well-seasoned ; of good taste. 

SA'VOR-LY, ade. With a pleasing relish. Barrow. 

SA'VOR-Y, a. Pleasing to the organs of smell or taste. Mites. 

SA'VOR-Y, an. (Fr. sarerée.} A plant of the genus sataras. 

SA-VOYV, an. vanety of the common cabbage, (brasara 
olrracea,) inuch cullvaled for Winter use. Ld. bacye. 

FAW, pret. of see. 


SAW, x. (Sax. sava: G, sage; D. taag: Sw. séya; Dan. ° 


saug.} 1. A cutting instrument, consisting of a blade or 
thin plate of iron or steel with one edge dentated or woth 
ed. 2. A saying; proverb; maxim, decree; [obs. See 
Say.] Shak. 

BAW, vr. ¢.; pret. saved; pp. sawed, oF sawn. (G. stigen; 
D. tangen : Sw. saga i Dan, sauver; Norm. sever.) 1. 
To cut with a eaw ; to separate with a saw. 2 To form 
by culting with a aaw. 

SAW, vc.1. 1. To use a saw; to practice sawing 2 To 
cut witha saw. 33. To be cut with a saw. 

SAW!-DUST, »«. Dust or small fragments of wood or stone 
made by the attrition ofa saw. Wortrmer. 

SAWED, pp. Cut, divided or formed with 9 saw. 

RAW -ER, ». One that saws; corrupted into seryer. 

SAW!S-FISH, uw. A fish of the genus prstis. Encye. 

SAW!-FLG, a. A genus of thes, (feathredo.) Eacye. 

RAW!-PIT, a. A pit over which timber is sawed. 

BAW? WORT, ». A plant of the genus serratula. 

SAW/-WREST, 1. Aninstrument used to wrest or tun 
the teeth of saws a little outwards, 

SAW'YER, x. 1. One whose occupation fs to saw timber 
into planks or bosrda, or to saw wood for fuel.—2. In 
America, a tree, which, being undermined by a current 
of water, and falling into the stream, hes with It 
branches above water, which are continually raised and 
depressed by the force of the current. 

SAN T-FRAGE, x. (L. sasifraga.] A medicine that has 
the property of breaking or dissolving the stone in the 
bladder.—In doteny, a genus of planta of many species. 

RAN-IFIRA-GOUS, a, Dissolving the stone. Brews. 

SANION, n. ones 1. One of the nation or people 
who formerly dwelt in the northern part of Germany, and 
who invaded and conquered England in the stb and 
sixth centuries, 9% The language of the Saxons. 

SAN ON, a, Pertaining to the Saxons, to their coanuy, oF 
to their language. 

RAXON-1SM, 2. An idiom of the Saxon tanguage. 

BAX'ON-IST, n. One versed in the Saxon language. 

SAY, r.¢. 5 pret. and pp. sad, contracted from sured. 

SE LAR, saccin: Sqg7en 3 hb. sergen: Sw, saan] . To 
apeak ; to utter in words, [tis observable that althougs 
this word is radically synonymous with speak and teil, 
vet the uses or applications of these words are different 
hus we say, to speak an omtion, to te!i a story; but m@ 
these phrases say cannot be used. Vet to say a lesson B 
good English, though not very elegant. 2. To deciare 
Gen. xxxvii. 3. To utter; to pronounce. 4. To uites, 
asacommand. 5. To utter, as a promise. Luke xxi. 
6. To utter, as a question or answer. Mark xi. 7. To af- 
firm; to teach. .Vatt. xvii. 8. To confers. Lake rm. 
9. To testify. Acts xxiv. 19. To argue; to alledge df 
way ofargument. 11. To repent; to rehearse; to rece. 
12. To pronounce ; to recite without singing. 13. To re 
; as inthe phrse, it is said, 14. To answer; wo utter 

Y way of reply ; to tell. 

SAY, a. (Sax. saga, sagu.] A speech ; something said. 

for assay.| 1. Asample. 2. Trial by sample. Boyle 
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“BAY, x. (Fr. soic.] A thin silk.. 

SAY, Qn. In commerce, a kind of serge used for linings, 

SAYE, ebirts, aprons, &c. 

SAYING, ppr. Uttering in articulate sounds or words; 
speak ing ; aaa relating ; reciting. 

RAVING, 2. 1 An expression ; a sentence uttered ; a dec- 
laration. 2. A proverbial expression. Miltun. 

SCAB, n. [Sax. scad, sceb; G. schabe; Sw. skabd; Dan. 
skab; L. acabies.] 1. An incrusted substance, dry and 
rough, formed over a sore in een: 2. ‘The itch or 
mange in horses ; a disease of sheep. A mean, dirty, 
paltry fellow ; [low.] 

FEAL BARD, x. The sheath of a sword. Dryden. 

SCAM BARD, ov. ¢. To put in a sheath. 

SC ABBED, a. 1. Abounding with scabs; diseased with 
scabs, 2, Mean; paltry ; vHe; worthless. 

SCAB BED-NESS, n. The state of being scabbed. 

Re ARIBI-NESS, xn. The quality of being scabby. 

Sta BY, a. 1. Affected with scabs ; full of scabs. Dry- 
dren. 2. Diseased with the scahor mange ; mangy. Sirvft. 

Se'A‘BI-OUS, a. [L. seadiosus.) Consisting of scubs ; rough ; 
itchy ; leprous, Arbuthnot. 

S¢C'a'BL-OUs, a. A plant of the genus scabiosa. 

PSC A-BREDI-TY, n. [L. scabredo, scabrities.] Roughness ; 
rugvedness. Burton. 

SCA BROUS, a. [L. scabrosus.} 1. Rough; mgged; hav- 
ing sharp points. 2. Harsh ; anmusical. 

Sea BROUS NESS, x. Roughness ; ruggedness. 

SCAB WORT, n. A plant, a species of Aelenium. 

S€.\D, 2. 1. A fish, the shad, which see. Carew 2.A 
fix<hy of the genus carurr. 

SCAPFOLD, 2. (Fr. echafaud: Arm. chafod; Ir. scafal ; 
It. sca ale.| 1, Among builders, an assemblage or atruc- 
ture of timbers, boards or planks, erected by the wall of a 
building to support the workmen. 2 A temporary gal- 
lery or atage raised either for shows or spectators. 3. A 
stuge or elevated platform for the execution of a criminal. 

BC AIYPOLD, v. ¢t. To furnish with a scaffold ; to sustain ; 
to uphold. 

S€ A F!FOLD-AGE, x. A gallery ; a hollow floor. Shak. 

SCAF‘FOLD-ING, n. 1. A trame or structure for support 
in an elevated place. 2. That which sustains; a frame. 
3. Temporary structure for support. 4. Materials for 
scaffolds. 

SC AL‘ A-BLE, 6. That may be scaled. 

S€C!A-LADE’, )n. (Fr. scalade ; Sp. scalado.} A storin or 

SCA LADO, assault on a fortified place, in which the 
soldicra enter the place by means of ladders. 
ten, also, escalade. 

sea'LA-RY, a. Resembling a ladder; formed with steps. 

Little used. 

ALD, v. t. [1t. scaldare ; Sp., Port. escaldar ; Fr. echau- 
de~-~ 1. To bum or painfully affect and injure by im- 
mers.on in or contact with a liquor of a boiling heat, or a 
heat approaching it. 2. To expose to a boiling or violent 
heat over a fire, or in water or other liquor. 

SEALD, x. A burn, or injury to the akin and flesh by hot 
liquor. 

SCALD, x. fau. Sax. scyll.] Scab; scurf on the head. 

SEAL, a. Scurvy; paltry; poor; as, scald rhymers. 

SEALD, x. [Dan. shaldrer; Sw. skeila.] Among the an- 
cient Scandinavians, a poet. Malict. : 

SECA LDIED, pp. Injured by a hot liquor; exposed to boiling 
heat. 

SCALDER, 2. A scald; 8 Scandinavian poet. 

S€4 LDHEAD, n. A loathsome affection of the head, in 
which it is covered with a continuous scab. 
SEALD-IE, a. Pertaining to the scalds or poets of antiquity ; 

composed by scalds. Warton, 

SEALDANG, ppr. 1. Burning or injuring by bot liquor. 
2°" Exposing to a boiling beat in liquor. 

REA LIING-HOT, a. So hot as to scald the skin. 

SEALB, x. (Sax. scale, sceale ; D. schaal.) 1. The dish 
of a balance ; and, hence, the balance itself, or whole in- 
atrument. 2. The sign of the balance or Libra, in the 
zodiac. 3. The smali shell or crust which composes a 
part of the covering of a fish; and, hence, any thin layer 
or leaf exfoliated or separated ; a thin lamina. 4. (LL. sca 
fa.| A ladder; series of steps; means of ascending. 5. 
The act of storming a place by mounting the wall on lad- 
ders ; an escalade, or scalade. 6. A mathematical instrn- 
ment of wood or metal, on which are marked lines and 
figures for the purpose of mensuring distances, extent or 
proportions. 7. Regular gradation , a series rising by 
steps or degrees like those of a ladder. 8. Any instro- 
ment, figure or scheme, graduated for the purpose of 
measuring extent or proportions.—9. In music, a gamut; 
a diagram ; or a series of lines and spaces rising one above 

another, on which notes are placed ; or a scale consists 
of the regnuiar gradations of sounds. 10. Any thing grad- 
uated or marked with degrees at equal distances, 

SEALE, nt. it. eealare.) bt. To clinb, as by a ladder; 
to ascend by steps. 2. “from scaie,a batianee.| Po meas- 
ure ; to compare ; to weigh. 3. (from scale, the covering 
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of a fish.) To strip or clear of scales. 4. To take off in 
thin Jamins or scales. 5. 'To pare off a surface.—6. In ibe 
North of Fugland, to ap » 48 manure or loose aub- 
stances ; alsu, to dixperse ; to waste.—7. In gunnery, to 
Clean the inside of a cannon by Ue explosion of a smalt 
quantity of powder. 

SCALE, c. i. 'T'v se and come off in thin layers. 

SCALED), pp. 1. Ascended by ladders or steps ; cleared ot 
scales ; pared ; scattered. 2. a. Having scales like a fish ; 
squamous. 

REALE LESS, a. Destitute of scales. S. M. Mitchill. 

SCA-LENE/, a. (Gr. oxadnvos.) A scalene triangle ts 

peer NOUE: one whose sides and angles are une 
qu 

SCA-LENE!, ». A acalene triangle. 

SCA'LI-NESS, 2. The state of being scaly ; roughness 

SCALING, ppr. 1. Ascending by ladders or steps ; storm 
ing. 2. Stripping of scales. 3. Peeling ; paring. 

BCALING-LAD-DER, a. A ladder made fix enabling 
troops to scale a wall. 

SCALL, n. Scab; scabbiness leprosy. 

SEALLION, a. [It. scalogno; L. asxcalonia ; Fr. echatote.) 
A plant of the genus alum; a variety of the camman oa- 
ion, which never furms a bulb at the root. 

SEAL‘ LOP, n. 1. A shell-fish, or rather a genus of shell-fish, 
called pecten. 2. A recess or curving of the edge of any 
thing, like the segment of a circle ; written, also, scollup. 

SCALLOP, v. ¢. To mark or cut the edge or border of any 

teil laa segments of circles. Gray. 

SCALP, nr. [(D. schelp, or schulp; and L. scalpo.) 1. The 
skin of the top of the head. 2. The skin of the top of the 
head cut or tom off. 

SCALP, v. ¢. To deprive of the scalp or integuments of the 
head. Sharp. | 

SCALPED, pp. Deprived of the skin of the head. 

SCALPEL, n. [L. scalpellum.) In surgery, a knife used ia 
anatomical dissections and surgical operations. 

SCALP'ER, or SCEALP‘ING-IR-ON, n. An instrument of 
surgery, used in scraping foul and carivus bones ; a raspa- 
tory. 

SCALP/ING, ppr. Depriving of the skin of the top of the 
head. 

SEALY, a. 1. Covered or abounding with scales ; rough. 
2. Resembling scales, lamina or layers.—3. Ln botany, 
composed of scales lying over each other. 

SCAM BLE, v. Slag achommelen.} 1. To stir quick ; to be 
busy ; to scramble ; to be buld or turbulent. 2. To ahift 
awkwardly. 

SCAM BLE, v, t. To mangle ; to maul. Mortimer. 

SCAM-‘BLER, n. A bold intruder upon the generosity or 
hospitality of others. Steerens. 

REAM BLING, por. Stirring ; scrambling ; totruding. 

SCAM'BLING-LY, ado. With turbulence and noise. 

SCAMMEL, xn. A bird. 

ONY I-ATE, a. Made with seammony. 

AM MO-NY, a. L. scammonia.} 1. A plant of the genus 
convoloulus. 2 
that name, 

SCAMPER, 0. [D. schampen ; Fr. escamper ; It. scam- 
are.) To run with speed ; to hasten escape. Addixon. 
se ‘ER-ING, ppr. Running with s > hastening in 

flight. 

SEAN, vr. ¢. [Fr. scander : Sp. escander ; It. seandire.) 1. To 
exiniine with critical care ; to scrutinize. 2. To examine 
a verse by counting the feet; to recite or measure verse 
by distinguishing the feet in pronunciation. 

SCAN DAL, 1. r. scundale ; It. srandalu ; Sp. escandalo; 


gum resin, obtained from the pliant of 


L. xseandalum.) 1. Offense given by the faults of another 
2. Reproachful) aspersion ; opprobnoues censure ; defama- 
tory speech or report; something uttered which is false 
and injurious to reputation. 3. Shame ; reproach ; dis- 
grace. 

SCANDAL, v.t. 1. To treat opprobriously ; to defame ; to 
asperse ; to traduce ; to blacken charneter ; [Jittle used.} 
2. To scandalize ; to offend ; [ods.) 

SEA N'DAL-IZE, v.t. (Gr. cxaveadilw ; L. scandalizo; Fr. 
scandaliser.} 1. To offend by some action suppused crim 
inal. 2. To reproach ; to disgrace ; to defnine. 

SCAN'TIDAL-IZED, pp. Offended ; defamed ; disgraced. 

SEAN'DAI-IZ-ING, ppr. Giving offense to ; diegracing. 

BREAN'DAL-OUS, a. [It. scundulose ; Sp. escardaloso; Fr. 
seandalenur.|] 1. Giving offense. 2. Opprobrious ; dis- 

ceful to reputation ; that brings shame or infamy. 3. 
famatory. 

SEANIDAL-OUS-LY, adr. 1. Shamefully ; in a manner to 
give offense. 2. Censoriously ; with a disposition to find 

ault. 

SEA N'DAL-OUS-NFESS, n. The quality of being scandalows ; 
the quality of giving offense, or of being dis raceful, 
SEANIDA-LUM MAG-NA'TUM. In law, a defamatory 
speech or writing made or published to the injury of a 
son of dignity. che. 

8 PAN DIENT. a. Le scandens.] Climbing, either with spiral 
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tondrile for ite support, or by adhesive fibres, as a stalk ; 
climbing ; performing the office of a tendril, as a petiole. 
BCANNED, pp. Critically sifted or examined ; resolved into 
feet in recital. 
SCAN'NING, ppr. Critically examining ; resolving into feet, 
as verse. 
BEANISION, w. The act of scanning. Percy. 
BEANT, v. & [Dan. skaanct.] To limit; to straiten. 
Dr 


den, 

BEANT, v. t. To fai! or become less ; as, the wind scaars. 

BCANT, a. I. Not full, targe or plentiful ; scarcely suffi- 
cient ; rather less than is wanted for the purpose. Q. 
Sparing ; parsimonious ; cautiously affording ; [vd8.] 3. 
Net fair, free or favorable for a Bhip’s course. 

SCANT, adv. Scarcely ; hardly ; not quite. Camden. 
pscanr, nm. Searcity. Careir. 
ANT'I-LY, ade. 1. Not fully ; not plentitully. 2. Spar- 
ingly ; niggardly ; iesicusl ey 
BEANTI-NESS, n. 1. Narrowness ; want of space or com- 
pass. Dryden. 2. Want of amplitade, greatness or abun- 
dance ; limited extent. 3. Want of fullness; want of 
sufficiency. 
SCAN'TLE, v. t. To be deficient ; to fail. Drayton. 
SCAN'TLE, v.t. To divide into thin or small pieces ; to 
shiver. Chester feld. 
SE€ANT'LET, x. A small pattern ; a «mall quantity. 

ANT'LING, x. [Fr. echantillon ; Sp. escantillon ; Port. 
escantilham. | 1. A pattern ; a quantity cut for a particu- 
lar purpose. 2. A small quantity ; as, a scantling of wit. 
3. A certain proportion or quantity.—4. In the United 
Sates, timber sawed or cut into pieces of a small size, as 
for stude, rails, &c.—5. In seamen’s languave, the dimen- 
sions of a piece of timber, with regard to its breadth and 
thicknese. 

*REANT'LING, a. Not plentiful; small. Taylor. 

BEANT'LY, adv. 1. Scarcely ; hardly ; {obs.] 2. Not fully 
oF aaticrently 3 Rarrowly ; penuriously ; without ampli- 
tude. 

SOANT'NESS, x. Narrowness ; smallness. 

SCANTY, a. 1. Narrow ; small; wanting amplitude or ex- 
tent. 2. Poor; not copious or fill; not ample ; hardly 
sufficient. 3. Sparing ; niggardly ; parsimonious. 

SEAPIA-I9M, n. (Gr. oxawrw.] Among the Persians, a bar- 
barous punishment inflicted on criminals by confining 
them in a hollow tree till they died. 

SEAPE, v. t. To escape ; a contracted word, not now used 
except in poetry, and with a mark of ellsion. See Escape. 

PSEAPE, x. 1. An escape; [sce Escarz.] 2. Means of 
escape ; evasion. 3. Freak ; aberration ; devintion. 4. 
Loose act of vice or leowdness. 

BEAPE, wn. (L. seapus.] In botany, a stem bearing the fruc 
tification without leaves, as in the narcissus and hya- 
cinth. 

REAPE!-GOAT, n. [escape and goat.) In the Jewish ritual, 
a goat which was brought to the door of the tabernacle, 
where the high-priest laid his hands upon him, confessing 
the sins of the people, and putting them on the head of the 

t; after which the goat was sent into the wilderness, 
aring the iniquities of the people. Lev. xvi. 

BEAPE'LESS, a. In botany, destitute of a scape. 

BEAPE/MENT, n. The method of communicating the im- 

ulse of the wheels to the pendulum of a clock. 

ex PHITE, n. [L. scapha.) Fossil remains of the scapha. 

BEAPO-LITE, x. (Gr. oxartos and A:fos.] A mineral. 

SCAP'U-LA, 2. [L.}] The shoulder-blade. Core. 

SCAPU-LAR, a. [L. scapularis.) Pertaining to the shoul- 
der, or to the scapula ; as, the scapular arteries. 

SCAP'U-LAR, x. 1. In anatomy, the name of two pairs of ar- 


teries, and as many veins.—2. In ornithology, @ feather 


which springs from the shoulder of the wing, and lies 
along the side of the back. 

SC AP'U-LAR, 

BEAPU-LA-RY, orders in the Romish church, consist- 
ing of two narrow slips of cloth worm over the gown. 

BCAR, n. (Fr. escarre; Arm. scarr, or yscar; It. escara; 
Gr. coyapa; Dan. skar.] 1. A mark in the skin or flesh 
of an animal, made by a wound or an ulcer, and remain- 
ing after the wound or ulcer is healed. 2. Any mark or 
injury ;a blemish. 3. (L. scarus; Gr. oxaoos.] A fish. 

SCAR, v. t. To mark with a scar. Shak. 

BEAR, v. t. To scare. North of England. 

BE AR‘AB Ae scarabeus.) A beetle; an insect of 

BEAR A-BEE genus scarahaus, 

BEAB-A-MOUCH, a. [Pr. escarmouche: It. scaramuccio; 
ti escaramuza.] A buffoon in motley dress. 

BEARCE, a. |Jt. scarso; D. schaarsch.] 1. Not plentiful 
or abundant being in small quantity in proportion to the 
demand. 2 Being few in number and scattered ; rare ; 
uncommon 

BEARCE is 1. Hardly ; ecantly. 2. Hardly ; with 

SEARCHILY, | difficulty. 

BEX RCE/NESS, na. 1. Smaliness of quantity, or smaliness 

SCARCI-TY, in proportion to the wants or demands ; 
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n. A part of the habit of certain religious 
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deficiency ; defect of plenty ; penury. 9. Rarenes, @ 
frequency. 

BEARE, v.¢. [qu. W esgar; It. scerare.)] To fright; ts 
territy suddenly ; to strike with sudden terror.— Jo scare 
awuy, to drive away by frightening. 

SCARHEROW, n. | scare and cree} 
setup to frighten crows or other 
hence, any thing terrifying without ad ;& vain terrus. 
2. A fowl of the sea-gull kind ; the blac -eull. 

BOCARED, py. Frightened ; suddenly terrified. 

TSECARE'FIRE, wn. A fire breuking out so as to frighten 
people. 

BEAL, o.; ple. Reanrs. (Fr. echarpe: It. ciarpa; [Sax 
«roy J) Something that hangs loose upon the shoulders, 
BEA, ot. 1. Tu throw loosely on. SAck. 2. To dress in 

a Joose vesture. Shak, 

SCARF, ov. t. [Sw. skarfra; Sp. escarpar.] To join; to 
piece ; to unite two pieces uf timber at the ends, by let- 
ting the end of one into the end of the other, or by laying 
the two ends together and fastening a third piece to beth. 

SCARFSKIN, 2. [scarf and skin.) The cuticle ; the epader- 
mis; the outer thin integument of the body. 

SCAR-I-FI-CA'TION, a. [L. scaryicatio. } In surgery, the 
operation of making several incisions in the skin with @ 
lancet or other cutting mstrument, particularly the cup- 
ping instrument. Fincyc. 

S€AK-I-F1-CA’TOR, a. An instrument used in scarifica- 
on, 

SC AR‘I-PT-ER, n. 1. The person who scarifies. 9 The in- 
strument used for acarifying. 

SEAR'I-FY, v. t. [Fr. scaryier; L. searifico.]) To seratch 
or cut the skin of an animal, or to make small incisions by 
means of @ lancet or cupping instrument, so as to draw 
blond frum the sinaller vessels without opening a large 


vein. 

SCAR I-F&-ING, ppr. Making small incisions in the skin 
with un instrument. 

SCA'RI-OUS, a. [Low L. scarrosus.) In botary, tongh, 
thin and semi-transparent, dry and sonorous to the touch, 
as a perianth. 

SCAR-LA-TIT'NA, n. The scarlet fever ; called, in populer 
laniruage, the canker rash. 

SEAK-LATI-NOUS, a. Of a scarlet color; pertaining to 
the scarlet fever. 

SCARILET, n. [Fr. eearlate; Arm. scarladd; It. scarlatto. 
Ep. escarlata.) 1. A beautiful bright-red color, brighter 
than crimson. 2. Cloth of a scarlet color. 

SEAR'LET, a. Of the color called scarlet ; of a bright-red 
color, Shak. 

SCAR LET-BEAN, n. A plant; ared bean. Mortimer. 

SCAR‘ LET-FE'VER, a. [(L. scarlating.] A disease in 
pede the body is covered with an efflorescence or red 
eoior. 

8CAK‘LET-OAK,n. A species of oak, the quercus coccifere, 

tSeAR MAGES peculiar modes of kirmish. Spen- 
SCAR MAGE, ar modes of spelling skarmis 

t SE4R'MOGE, “er, ee 

SCARN, n. [Nax. gael Dung. [.Voe in use, or local.} 

SCARN!-BEE, n. A beetle. [Mot tn use, or local.) Ray. 

BEARP, wn. (Fr. escarpe; It. scarpa.) In furtificatwn, the 


interior talus or slope of the di place 
foot of the rampart.” Py eres agi aed 

SEARP, wn. In heraldry, the acarf which military command- 
ers wear for ornament ; borne somewhat like a batoog 
ve but broader, and continued to the edges of the 

eld. Fincyc. 

Serine! nA sey gy Scar. 

SEA'RY, 2. Barren having only a gruss 
upon it. [Local.] ie gee nee oe 

SCAT, a. A shower of rain ; and hence, scatty, thowery. 

"ONO. 

pes » ®- (Fr. escuche.) A kind of horse-bh for bridies 

aney, 

SCATCH'ES, zn. plu. [Fr. echasses.) Stilts to put the feet in 
for walking in dirty places. Bailey. 

S€ATY,, n. [D. schaats ; Ice. skid.) A wooden aboe furnish- 
ed with a steel plate for sliding on ice. 

SEATE, pv. i. To slide or move on seates. 

SCATE, n. (Bax. sceadda; L. xquatira.] A fith. 

SCA'TE-BROUS, a. [L. scatebru.] Aboundin with springs, 

*SCATH, v. t. tSax. vcathian, sceathian: b. schaaden.} 
To damage ; to waste } to destroy. [ Little used. 

en n. Damage ; injury ; waste ; harm. [ Little used.] 
wpenser, 

S€ATH'FUL, a. Injurious ; harmful; destructive. [L. wu. 

BEATIVLES, a. Without waste or damage. [Lattle used. 

aqaUurer, 

SCAT'TER, v.t. (Sax. scateran; L. scateo.] 1. To dis- 
perse ; to disaipnte ; to separate or remove things to a dis. 
tance from each other. 2. To throw loosely about ; to 
sprinkle. 3. To spread or set thinly. 

SEAT'TER, v. i. 1. To be dispersed or dissipated. 2 To 
be liberal to the poor ; to be charitable. Pror. xi. 

SCATTERED, py. |. Dispersed ; dissipated ; thinly spread ; 


1, Any frightful tring 
owls from corn-fields, 


Soo Synopsis. 1, #,T 0,0, ¥, leng.—PAR, FALL, WHAT ,—PREY |—PIN, MARINE, BIRD — ¢ Obsolete. 
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Bprinkled or thinly spread over.—2. In botacy, irregular 
in position ; without any apparent regular order. 

SEAT'TERED-LY, ado. in a dispersed manner. 

BSCAT'TER-ING, p 1. Dispersing ; spreAding thinly ; 
Rprinkling. 2. a. Not united ; divided aMong ma..5? 

ee hy, ado. Loosely ; in a dispersed man- 
ner; thinly, 

SEAT'TER-LING, n. A vagabond ; one that has no fixed 
habitation or residence. [Little used. 

TSC a-TURLENT, ee bien Springing, as the 
water of a fountain. Dict. 

t SCAT-U-RIGIN-OUS, a. [L. scatarigo.] Abounding with 
springs. Dict. 

SEAUP, n. A fowl! of the duck kind. Fiueuc. 

SC AV’ AGE, a ares vcearian.| In ancient customs, atoll 
or duty exacted of merchant strangers by mayors, sheriffs, 
&c., for gouds shown or offered for sale within their pre- 
cincts. 


SCAV/EN-GER, n. (Sax. scafan; G. schuben.] A person |! 


whose employment is to clean the streets of a city. 

TSCEL ER-AT, a. [Fr.; L. sceleratus.) A villain ; a crim- 
inal. 

SCENE, n. [Pr.; L. seena; Gr. oxnvy.] 1. A stage; the 
theatre or place where dramatic pieces and other shaws 
are exhibited. 2. The whole series of actions and events 
connected and exhibited ; or the whole nssemblage of ob- 
jects displayed at one view. 3. A part of a play ; a di- 
Vision of an act. 4. So much ofan act of a play as repre- 
sents what passes between the same persons in the same 
place. 5. The place represented by the stage. 6. The 
curtain or hanging of a theatre adapted to the play. 7. 
The place where any thing is exhibited. 8. Any remark- 
able exhibition. 

SCEN'ER-Y, 1. 1. The appearance of n place, or of the va- 
nous objects presented to view ; or the various objects 
themselves, as seen together. 2. The representation of 
the place in which an action is performed. 3. The dispo- 
sition and consecution of the scenes of a play. 4. The 
paintings representing the scenery of a play. 

SCEN‘TE a. (L. scenicus.) Pertaining to scenery ; 

8CENT-GAL, (dramatic ; theatrical. 

SCEN-O-GRAPH'E, a. Pertaining to scenography ; 

SCEN-O-GRAPH'LEAL, drawn~ in perspective. 

SCEN-O-GRAPH'I-€AL-LY, adv. In perspective. 

SCE-NOGRA-PHY, n. (Gr. oxnrn and yoapw.] The rep- 
resentation of a body on a perspective plane ; or a descrip- 
tion of it in all its dimensions as it appears to the eye. 

SCENT, a. (Fr. senteur, from sentir; Ly dent] 1. Odor; 
amici] ; that substance which, issuing from a body, affects 
the olfactory organs of animals. 2. The power of smell- 
ing ; the smell. 3. Chase followed by the scent ; course of 
pursuit; track. 

SCENT, v. t. 1. To smell; to perceive by the olfactory or- 
fe: 2. To perfume ; to imbue or fill with odor, good or 
ba 


SCENTIFUL, a. 1. Odorous ; yielding much smell. 2. Of 
quick smell. Browne. 

SCENT'LESS, a. Inodorous ; deatitute of smell. 

*SKEP TIE, n. (Gr. oxerrinos ; Sax. scearian.} 1. One who 
doubts the truth and reality of any principle or system of 
principles or doctrines.—In philosophy, a Pyrrhonist or 
follower of Pyrrho, the founder of a sect of sceptical phi- 
losophers.—2. In theology, a person who doubts the ex- 
istence of God, or the truth of revelation. 

*RKEPITIE i? 1. eee hesitating to admit the 

*SKEP'TI-GAL, certainty of doctrines or principles ; 
doubting of every thing. 2. Doubting or denying the 
truth of revelation. 

*SKEPTI-CAL-LY, ado. With doubt ; in a doubting man- 


ner. 
oe Peau NESS, xn. Doubt ; pretense or profession of 
onbt, 

*SKEPTI-CISM, n. (Fr. seepticisme.] 1. The doctrines and 
opinions of the Pyrrhonists or sceptical philosophers ; uni- 
versal doubt.—2. In theology, a doubting of the truth of 
revelation, or of the existence of God. 

*RKEP TI-CTZE, v. i. To doubt; to pretend to doubt of 
every thing. [Little used.) Shafteshuru. 

SCEP TRE, |. [Fr. sceptra; L. sceptrum.] 1. A staff or 

SCEP TER, batoon borne by kings on solemn orcasions, 
as a badge of authority. 2. The appropriate ensign of roy- 
alty ; an ensign of higher antiquity than the crown 3. 
Royal power or authority. 4. A constellation. 

SCEP'TRE, v. t. To invest with royal authority, or with 
the ensign of authority. 

SCEP'TRED, a. Bearing a sceptre. Tickel, 

SCHE'DI-ASM, x. (Gr. oxed:acpa.] Cursory writing on a 
loose sheet. 

SCH A'AL-STEIN, or SEALE!-STONF, x. A rare mineral, 
called, also, tafelspath and tabular spar. 

*8EH EDULE, n. [V.. schedule.) 1. A small scroll or piece 
of paper or parchment, containing some writing. 2. A 
piece of paper or parchment annexed toa larger writing, 


as toa will, a deed, a lease, &c. 3. A plece of paper ot 
parchment containing an inventory of goods. 

*SCHEI/ULE, v. ¢. ‘To pluce in a list or catulogue ; to Im- 
ventory. 

SCHEE/LIN, ja. A different nume of tungsten, a hard, 

cCUGLEUM, brittle metal. 

SCHEIEK, or SCHEICH, n. Among the ‘radians and 
Moors, an old man ; and hence, a chief, a lord, a man of 
eminence. See SHatrx. 

S€HE MA-TISM, x. (Gr. oynparcopos.] 1. Combinatior 
if the aspects of heavenly bodies. 2. Particular torm os 
disposition of a thing ; {lutle used. ] 

S°HE MA-TIST, x. A projectur ; one who forms schemes. 

SCHEME, x. [L. schema: Gr. oxnea.] 1. A plan; acom 

bination of things connected and adjusted by desiun; a 
system. 2. A project ; a contrivance ; a plan of something 
to be dune; a design. 3. A representation of the as peECls 
of the celestial bodies ; any lineal or mathematical di- 
agra. 

SCHEME, v. t. To plan ; to contrive. 

| SCHEM E, vo. &. ‘To forma plan ; to contrive. 


; SEMEMER, w. One that contrives ; a projector; a con 
| triver. 
| 


SCHEMING, ppr. 1. Planning ; contriving. 2. a. Given tr 
forming schemes ; artful. 


| SCEHEM'IST, x. A schemer ; &@ projector. Coventry. 


SCHENE, n. [L. schanos; Gr. oxorvos.} An Egyptian 
measure of length, equal to sixty stadia, or about 74 miles. 


| SCHE’SIS, x. [Gr. oyeots.] Habitude ; general state or dis- 


sition of the body or mind. 

SCHIL'LER-SPAR, n. A mineral. 

SCHISM, (sizm) n. [L. schisma ; Gr. cyiona.} 1. Ina gen 
eral sense, division or separation ; but a) opmately, a di 
vision or separation in a church or denomination of 
Christians. K. Chkurles. 2. Separation ; division among 
tribes or classes of people. 

* SCHIS-MAT‘IE, (siz-imatlik) (2: Pertaining to 

SCHIS-MATI-E€AL, (siz-mat'i-kal). | schism ; implying 
schism ; partaking of the nature of schism; tending to 
schism. 

* SCHIS-MAT'I€, 2. One who separates from an estab- 
lished church or religious faith, on account of a diversity 
of opinions. Swift. 

SCHIS-MAT’I-€AL-LY, adv. In a schismatical manner 
by separation from a church on account of a diversity of 
opinions, 

SCHIS-MATI-CAL-NESS, x. The state of being schis- 
matical, 

SCHIS'MA-TTZE, v. i. To commit or practice schism ; te 
urtke a breach of communion in the church. 

SCHISM'LESS, a. Free from schism ; not affected by schism. 
Lees used.] Milton. 

SCHIST. See Suist. 

SCHOL/AR, n. [Low L. scholaris ; Pr. ecolier ; D. schoot- 
ter; G. achitler.] 1. One who learns of a teacher; one 
who is under the tuition of a preceptor ; a pupil ; a disci- 
ple; hence, any member of a college, academy or school ; 
applicable to the learner of any art, science or branch 
literature. 2. A man of letters. Lucke.—3. Emphatically 
used, 2 nan eminent for erudition ; a person of high at~ 
tainments in science or literature. 4 One that learne 
any thing. 5. A pedant; a man of books Bacozx. 

t SCHO-LAR'I-TY, wn. Scholarship. B. Jonson. 

SCHOL/AR-LIKE, a. Like a scholar ; becoming a echolar, 


acon. 

SCHOL!/AR-SHIP, n. 1. Learning ; attainments in science 
or literature. 2. Literary education ; [wnusual.] & Ex- 
hibition or maintenance for a scholar ; foundation for the 
support of a student. 

SEHO-LAY TIE bx [L. scholasticus.) 1. Pertaining 

SEHO-LAN'TI-GAL, (to a scholar, to a school or to 
schools. 2. Scholar-like ; becoming a echoilar ; suitable to 
schools. 3. Pedantic ; formal. 

SE€HO-LAS'TI€, n. One who adheres to the method or sub- 
tilties of the schools. Milton. 

SEHO-LAS’TI-E€AL-LY, adv. In tne manner of schools 5 
according to the niceties or method of the schools. 

BCHO-LAS'TICISM, n. The method or subtilties of the 
schools. Warton. 

BECHO'LI-AST, x. [Gr. cyoAcecrns.] A commentator oe 
annatator ; one who writes notes upon the works of an 
other for iNustrating his writings. 

t SCHG'LI-AZE, v. 1. To write notes on an author’s works 

t S€HO'/LI-E€AL, a. Scholastic. Hales. 

S€CHO'LI-UM, n.; plu. Scuouta, or Schoniums. [L. echo. 
lion ; Gr. syoXov.] In mathematics, a remark or obeerva- 
tien subjoined to a demonstration. 

tREHOLY, n. Ascholium. //ooker. 

t SECHOLY, v. i. To write comments. Hooker. 

SCHOOL, n. [L. schola; Gr. cxodn; G. schule; D. skole; 
Sw. skola; Arm scol; Fr. ecole; It. scuola; Sp. escuela; 
Port. escola.}] 1. A place or house in which persons are 
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SCIN‘TIL-LANT, a. Emitting sparks or fine igneous per- 
ticles ; sparkling. 

SCIN‘TIL-LATE, ». i. [L. ecintiflo.] 1. To emit vperke 
or fine igneous particles. 2. To sparkle, as the fixed 
stars, 

SCIN TIL-LA-TING, ppr. une sparks ; sparkling. 

SCIN-TIL-LA‘TION, nxn. The act u emitting sparks or 1g 
neous particles ; the act of sparkling. Brown, 

SCTO-LIXM, ». Superficial knowledge. Srit. Critie. 

SCVO-LIST, a. [L. scivlus.j| One who knows lttls, or who 
knows many things superticially ; a smatterer. 

SCTUO-LOUS, a. Superticially or imperfecuy knowing. 

*8CT-OMA-€HY, nr. [Gr. oxia and yaxn.] A battle with a 
shadow. [ Lettle us -) Cowley. 

RCTON, See Cron, 

SCT-OP'TI€, a. [Gr. oxta and orroyas.} Pertaining to the 
camera obscura, or to the urt of exhibiting uiaages through 
a hole in a darkened room. Bauey. 

SCI-OP-TI€, a. A sphere or glube with a lens made to tura 
like the eye. 

SCI-OP TICS, a. The science of exhibiting images of ex- 
ternai objects, received through a double convex giass 
into a darkened room. 

SCI'RE FACIAS, a. [L.] In law, a judicial writ sumMon- 
ing a person to show cause to the court why something 
should nut be dune. Blackstone. 

SCT ROE, n. [It. sciruccv.] In Maly, a south-east 

SCI-ROC'EO, wind ; a hot, suffocating wind, blowing 
from the burning deserts of Africa. 

SCIR-ROS'I-TY, 2. An induration of the glands. 

BCIR/ROUS, a, 1. Indurated ; hard; knotty ; as a giarad. 
2. Proceeding from scirrus. 

BEIR'RUS, an. [It. seerro; Sp. escivro; L. sarrus; Gr. 
oxiopos.) In surgery and medicine, a hard tumor on any 
part of the body, usually proceeding from the induratiua 
of a gland, and often terminating in a cancer. 

SCIS-CI-TA'TION, na. [L. sciscitur.] The act of inquiring ; 
inquiry ; demand. [ Little used.) Hall. 

SCIS S1-BLE, a. [L. scissus, sive) Capeule ef being cut 
or divided by a sharp instrument. Bacon. 

SCISSILE, a. [L, scissilis.] ‘That may be cut or divided by 
a sharp instrument. Arbuthnot. 

SCIS SION, (sizivun) n. [Fr L. scissto.] The act of cut 
ting or dividing by an edged instrument. Wiseman. 

SCIS'SORS&, (sizzurz) 2. plu. {L. srissor.] A cutting in- 
strument resembling shears, bit smaller, consisting of two 
cutting blades movable on a piu in the Ceitre, by which 
they are fustened. 

Ts ee n. [L. scissure,] A longitudinal open- 
ing in a body, made by cutting. 

SCI-TA-MIN'E-OUS, a. Belonging to the scitaminee, one of 
Linne’s natural orders of plants. Asiat. Res. 

SELA-VONLAN, (a. Eadapete| Pertainmg to the Bdlavi, 

SLA-VON‘I€, or to their language. 

SCLE-ROT'E, a. jer oxAnpos.) Hard; firm. 

S€LE-ROT'I€, n. I. The firtn, white, outer coat of the eye 
2. A medicine which hardens and consolidates the pasts 
to which it is applied. 

COAT. See Scot. 

SCOBI-FORM, a. [L. scubs, and Jorm.] Having the fom 
of saw-dust or raspings. 

SCOBS, n. [L.] Raspings of ivory, hartshorn ar other hard 
substance ; dross of metals, &c. Chambers. 

SCOFF, r. i. [Gr. oxwxrw.} To treat with insolent ridicule, 
mockery or contumelious language ; to manifest cuntempt 
by derision ; with at. 

SCOFF, v. ¢. To treat with derision or score. F s 

SCOFF, xn. Derision, ridicule, mockery or reproach, ex- 
pressed in language of contempt ; expression of scorn or 
contempt. 

SEOFF-ER, a. One who scoffs ; One that mocks, derides or 
reproaches in the language of contempt ; a scorner, 

SCOFF'ING, ppr. Deriding or mocking ; treating with re- 
roachtul language. 

SCOFFING-LY, ado. In mockery or contempt ; by way of 
derision. Broo.ne. 

SCOLD, v. i. [D. sehelden; G, schelter.] To find fantt or 
rail with rude clamor; to braw! : to uller miling, or harsh, 
rude, buisterous rebuke ; with at, 

S€OLD, v. t. To chide with rudeness and boisterous clam- 
or; to rate. Boswell. 

SeaLD, n. J. A rude, clamorous, foal-muuthed woman 
Sift. 2. A scolding; a brawl. 

SEOLIVER, x. One that scolds or rails. 

SCOLDING, ppr. 1. Railing with clamor; wtering .e 
cit in rude and boisterous language. 2. «. Given to 
scolding. 

SCGLD'ING, x. The uttering of rude, clamorous language 

ek way of rebuke or railing ; railing language. 

BEGOLD'ING-LY, adv. With rude clamor or rai 


uastructed in arts, science, ah ean of any species of learn- 
ing ; or the pupils assembled fur instruction.—In Ameri- 
Can wsaye, school more generally denotes the collective 
body of pupils in any place of instruction, and under the 
direction and discipline of one or more teachers. 2. The 
instruction or exercises of a collection of pupils or stu- 
dents, or the collective body of pupils while engaged in 
their studies. 3. ‘I'he state of instruction. 4. a ie of 
education, or collection of pupils, of any kind. 5. Sepa- 
rate denomination or sect ) OF a system of doctrine taught 
by particular teachers, or peculiar to any denomination of 
Christians or philusophers. 6. The seminaries for teach- 
ing logic, metaphysics and theology, [schkuvl divimty, } 
which were formed in the middle ages, and which were 
characterized by academical disputations and subtilties of 
reasoning ; or the learned men who were enguged in dis- 
cussing nice points in metaphysics or theulogy. 7. Any 
Place of improvement or learning. 

SCHOOL, v. t. 1. To instruct ; to train ; to educate. 2. To 
teach with superiority ; to tutor ; to chide and admonish ; 
to reprove. 

SCHOUL/-BOY, xz. A boy belonging to a school, or one 
who is learning rudiments. S.cist. 

SEHOOL'-DAM! E, n. The female teacher of a school. 

t SCHOOL/-DAY, x. The age in which youth are sent to 
school. Shak, 

SE€HOOL!-DIS-TRIET, n. A division of a town or city for 
CHOC UE oe conducting schools. U. States. 

SCHOOL/ER-Y, n. Something taught; precepts. Spenser. 
CHOOL!-FEL-LOW, n. One bred at the same school ; an 
associate in school. ke. 

SECHOUL~HOUSE, x. A house appropriated for the use of 
schools, or for instruction. 

BEHOOL/ING, ppr. Iustructing ; teaching ; reproving. 

BCHOOLIING, «. 1. Instruction in school ; tuition. 9. 
Compensation for instruction ; price or reward paid to 
an Teucios for teaching pupile. 3. Reproof ;_ repri- 
mand. 

SEHOOL/MAID, 2. A girl at school. Shak. 

SCHOOL/MAN, x. 1. A man versed in the niceties of aca- 
demical disputation or of school divinity. 2. A writer of 
scholastic divinity or philosophy. 

SEHOOL'‘MAS-TER, 2. 1. The man who presides over 
and teaches a school; a teacher, instructor or preceptor 
ed . school. 2. He or that which disciplines, instructs and 
eads. 

SCHOOL'MIS-TRESS, 2. A woman who governs and 
tenches a school. Gay. 

BEHOONER, n. [G. schoner.] A vessel with two masts. 

SCHORL. See Snort. 

SCI-A-GRAPH'I-€AL, a. Pertaining to sciagraphy. 

SCT-AG'RA-PHY, nz. (Gr. oxtaypagia.) 1. The ant of 
sketching or delineating.—2. In architecture, the profile 
or section of a building to exhibit its interior structure.— 
3. In astronomy, the art of finding the hour of the day or 
night by the shadows of objects, caused by the sun, moon 
or stars ; the art of dialing. 

SCT-A-THER IE a. (Gr. oxa and Ona. Belongin 

SCT-A-TH ER'L@AL, uf & sun-dial. [ Little te ' 

SCT A-THER'T-CAL- Y, adv. After the manner of a sun- 


ial, 
SCI-ATl€, or SCT-AT'I-€A, n. (L. sciatica.] Rheumatism 
in the hip. Coze. 
SCLATIE a. 1. Pertaining to the hip. 2. Affectin 
BCT-ATI-GAL,{ “the hip. . tt e 
SCT'ENCE, a. Fr; L. scientia.) 1. In a general sense, 
knowledge, Or Certain knowledge ; the comprehension or 
understanding of truth or facts by the mind.—2. In philoso- 
phy, a collection of the general principles or leading truths 
relating to any subject. 3. Art derived from precepts or 
‘built on principles. 4, Any art or species of knowledge. 
5. One of the seven liberal branches of knowledge, viz. 
grammar, logic, rhetoric, arithmetic, zeometry, astronomy 
and music. Johnson.—Authors have het always heen 
careful to use the terms art and science with due discrim- 
ination and precision. Music is an art a3 well as a sci- 
ence. In general, an art is that which depends on prac- 
tice or performance, and science that which depends on ab- 
stract or speculative principles. The theory of music isa 
scence; the practice of it an art. 
BCI ENT, a. [L. sciens.) Skillful. Cockeram. 
PEN aA a. Producing science. Ailten. 
ScCI-EN- : a. (Fr. scientifique ; It. scientifico ; 
SCIEN-TIPI-GAL, | at ebibeigl 1. Producing cer- 
tain knowledge or demonstration. According to the 
iules or principles of science. 3. Well versed in science. 
SOT-EN-T F'-CAL-LY, ado. 1. In sucha manner as to 
produce knowledge. 9. According to the rules or princi- 
les of science. 
IU/LI-TIN, «. A white transparent, acrid substance, ex- . 
tracted from squills by Vogel. Ure. S€OL‘LOP, nv. 1. A pectinated shell ; [see Scanzer.} @, 
SCIM'I-TAR. Sec Crmiten. An indenting or cut like those of a shell. 


BCINK, x. A cast calf. (ot in use, or local.] Ainsworth. S€OL'LOP, v. t. To form or cut with scallops. 
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SCOL-O.PEN’DRA, x. (Gr. exodowevdpa.} 1. A venom- 
ous serpent. 2. A genus of insects. 3%. | L. scolope adri- 
om.) A plant. 

fSCOMM, n. (L. scomma.} 1. A buffoon. & A flout; a 


BEONCE, ». (D. schans; G. schanze; DB. ee | LA 
fort or bulwark ; a work for defense ; [obs] 2. A hang- 
ing or projecting candlestick, generally with a mirror to 
reflect the light. 3. The circular tube with a beim ina 
candlestick, into which the candle is inserted. 4. A fix- 
ed seat or sbelf , (local. ] 

BEONCE, n. [Dan. skwWrner, skiinsom.) 1. Sense 3 ju - 
ment; discretion or understanding. 2. The head; fa 
ow rcerd.} 3. [qu. poll-taz.} A mulct or fine. 

SCONCE, ov. t. To mulct; to fine. Warton. 

€UOP, a. [D. schop ; G. achieppe, schupp.) 1. A large la- 
dle ; a vessel with a long handle fastened toa dish, used 
for dippiug liquors ; also, a htule holluw piece of wood for 
bailing boats. 2. An instrument of surgery. 3. Asweep, 
a stroke ; &@ AWuOp. 

Si oP, v. t. 1. To lade out; properly, to take out with a 
scoop or with a sweeping motion. 2. To empty by la- 
ding. 3. To make hollow, as a scoop or dish ; to excavate. 
4. To remove, so as lo leave a place hollow. 

KOOOPED, pp. Taken out as with a scoop or ladle ; hol- 
lowed ; excavated ; removed so as to leave a hollow. 

OOP ER, a. One that scoops ; alsu, a water-fowl. 

SCOUPING, pyr. Lading out; making hollow ; excavat- 
ing ; removing so as to leave a hollow. 

BOUOP-NET, 2. A net so furmed as to sweep the bottom 
of a river. 

SCOPE, n. [L. seopus; Gr. SROn CFs 1. Space ; room ; am- 
plitude of antellectual view. 2. The limit of intellectual 
View; the end or thing to which the mind directs its 
view ; that which is purposed to be reached or accom- 
plished ; hence, ultimate design, aim or purpose ; inten- 
uon; drift. 3. Liberty; freedom from restraint ; reum 
move in. 4. Liberty beyond just limits ; license. 5. 
Act of riot; sally; excess; [oby.} Shak. 6. Extended 
quantity ; [obs.] Davies. 7. Length; extent; sweep. 
Mur. Language. 

SCOPI-FORM, a. (L. scopa, and form.] Having the form 
ofa bruom or besom. Kirwan. 

tS€COPTPET, vo. t. To lade out. Bp. Hall. 

tSEOP'TIE a. (Gs. oxwrrixos.] Scoffing. Ham- 

{SECOP-TL@AL, | mond. 

een eur 2 L. scepulosus.) Full of rocks ; rocky 

chas, 


SCOR/BUTH, «a. [L. scordutus. ] y- 
{ Fr. scorbutique.] 1. Affected or 


8EOR-BC'TIE a. 

SCOR-BO'TI-€AL, diseased w'th scurvy. 2. Pertain- 
ing to ecurvy, or partaking of ite nature. 3. Subject to 
scurvy. 

BEOR-BO'TI-CAL-LY, adv. With the scurvy, or with a 
tendency to it. 

BEORCE, See Sconsz. 

BEORCH, v.t. [D. schrocijen, echrooken.) 1. To burn su- 
perficially ; to subject to a degree of that changes 
the color of a thing, or both the color and texture of 
the surface. 2. To burn; to affect painfully with heat. 

BEORCH, v. i. To be burnt on the surface ; to be parched ; 
to be dried up. Mortimer. 

SCORCHED, pp. Burnt on the surface ; pained by heat. 

st Sieh ppr. Burning on the surface; paining by 

eat. 

BEORCHING-FEN-NEL, x». A pliant of the genus thapsia ; 
deadly carrot. Lee. 

BEOR'DI-UM, x. [L.) A plant, the water-germander. 

SCORE, 2. [Ir. acor, sgoram; Sax. scor.] 1. A notch or 
incision ; the number twenty. 2. Aline drawn. 3. An 
account or reckoning. 4. An account kept of something 
past; an epoch; anera. 5. Debt, or account ofdebt. 6. 
Account; reason; motive. 7. Account; sake.—s. In mu- 
sic, the original and entire draught of any composition, or 
ite tranecript.—7'o quit scores, to pay fully ; to make even 
by giving an equivalent.—7 song in score, the words with 
the musical nctes of a song annexed, 

SEORF, ev. ¢t. 1. To notch; to cut and chip for the purpose 
of preparing for hewing. 2. Tocut; toengrave. 3. To 
mark by aline. 4. To set down as a debt. 5. To set 
down or tike as an account; tocharge. 6. To form a 
Scere in music. 

BEGKED, Pp- Notched ; set down ; marked ; prepared for 
hewing.—In botany, a scored ste.n is marked with paralle) 
lines or grooves. 

SEO'RI-A, an. [L.] Drnas; the recrement of metals in 
firriem, or the mass produced by melting metals and ores. 

8€0-R1-A'CEOUS, a. Pertaining to dross; Iike dross or 
the recrement of metala; partaking of the nature of sco- 


na. 
SEOR-I-FI-CA'TION, vn. In merallurcy, the act or opera- 
tion of reducing a body, efther wholly or in part, into 


acoria. 
BEO'RI-FTED. pp. Reduced to scoria. 


me 
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S€O/RI-FORM, «. (L. scoria, and form.] Like scosia ; in 
the form of dross. Kirwan.) 

S€O6 RI-FY, c.é To reduce to scone or dromy matier. 

REO RI-FY-ING, pyr. Reducing to scoria. 

SEORUNG, por. Netching ,; marking , setting down as an 
wccount or debt; forming a score. 

SEORLOUS, a. Drossy; recrementitious. Brown. 

SCORN, a. [Sp. escarnw; Port. escarneo.} 1. Extreme 

_ contempt; that disdain which springs from a person’s 
opinion of the meanness of an object, and & Conaclousness 
or belief of his own superiority or worth. 2. A subject 
of extreme contempt, disdain or derision ; that which is 
treated with contempt.— du think scora, W dindain; to 
despise ; [obs.j) Sidney.— To laugh to scorn, to deride ; to 
make a mock of; to ridicule as contemptible. 

SEORN, rc. t. 1. To hoid in extreme contempt ; to despiee ; 
to contemn ; to disdain. Job. xvi. 2. ‘Vo think unwor- 
thy ; to disdain. 3%. To slight; to disregard ; to neglect. 

t SCORN, v. &. To scorn at, to scoff at; to treat with con- 
tumely, derision or reproach. Shak. 

ee ey: pp. Extremely contemned or despised ; dis. 

ained. 

SEORNER, x. 1. One that scorns ; a contemner ; a despiter. 
2. A scoffer ; a derider; in Scripture, one who scutls at 
religion. 

SE€QOKN'FUL, a. 1. Contemptuous ; disdainful ; entertain- 
ing scorn; insolent. 2. Acting in defiance or disregard. 
—t. In Scripture, holding religion in contempt. 

SEOKN/FPUL-LY, edv. With extreme contempt; contemp- .- 
tuously ; insolently. Atterbury. 

SCORN FUL-NESS, n. ‘The quality of being scornful. 

SECORN'ING, ppr. hi ding in great contempt, despising ; 
dixdaining. 

SCORN ING, vn. The act of contemui¢@; a treating with 
contempt, slight or disdain. 

SEOR'PLON, a. [Fr.; L. scorpic.] 1. "n zoelogy, an insect 
of the genus scorpio, or rather the genus itself, containing 
several species, natives of southern of warm climate 
having a venomous ating.—2. In Scrplure, a paintu 
scourge ; akind of whip armed w.th points like a scor- 
pion’s tail. | Aiugs xii.—3. In extronomy, the eighth sign 
of the zodiac, which the sun enters Oct, 23.0 4.0 (L.. scor- 

ius.) A sea fish, Ainstrorth.— HW uter-scorpion, an aquatic 
nsect of eee nepa. 

SCOR PI-ON-FLY, 2. An insect of the genus panoraa, hav- 
ing a tail which resembles that of a scorpion 

SEOR'PI-ON-GRASS, or SCOR'PI-ON?S TAIL, n. A plant 
of the genus sccrpiurus. 

REOR'/PF-ON-SEN-NA, a. A plant. 

SEOR/PI-ON’S-THORN, wn. A plant of the genus ulez. 

SEOR'PI-ON-WORT, wn. A plant Parr. 

tf SCORSE, a. [It. seorsa.) A course or dealing ; barter. 

t SCORSE, v.t. 1. Tochase. 2. Tu barter or exchange 

t SEORSE, r. t. To deal for the purchase of a horse. 

SCORT‘A-TO-RY, a, [L. scortator.] Pertaining to or con- 
sisting in lewdness. 

SEOR’ZA, xn. In mineralogy, a variety of epidote. 

SEOT, or SCOTCH, v. ¢. To support, as a wheel, by pla- 
cing some obstacle t prevent its rolling. : 

SEQOT, nw. (Sax. sceat; Ice. skot; VD. schot : Fr. scot; It. 
scotto ; Sp. escote.} In law and English history, a portion 
of money, assessed or paid ; a tax.—Scot and lot, parish 
payments. When persons were taxed unequally, they 
were said to pay scot and lot, , 

SCOT, n. (Sax. scotta, scotie.) A native of Scotland. 

SEOTIAL, (x. [scot and alc.) In Jaw, the keeping of 

sec 'T'ALE, an alehouse by the officer of n forest, and 
drawing people to spend their money for liquor, for fear 
of his displeasure. 

SCOTCH, a. Pertaining to Scotland or its inbabitants. 

SCOTCH, See Scot, the verb. 

t SCOTCH, vr. t. (qu. Sax. sceadan.) To cut with shallow 
incisions. Shak. 

SON CH COL Loe. or shallow Incision. Skak. 

SCOTCH: O 

SE0TCHED-€OL-LOPS, { ». Veal cut into small pteces. 

SCOTCH'-HO!-PER, ». A play in which boys hop over 
scotches or liues in the ground. Lecke, 

S€O'TER, x. The black diver or duck, a species of arzas, 

SCOT FREE, a. 1. Free from payment or scot; untaxed. 
2. Unhurt; clear ; safe. 

SEO'TIA, 2. In architecture, a sernicircular cavity or chan- 
nel between the tores in the bases of columns. 

SCOT'ISH, ) a. Pertaining to the inhabitants of Scotland, 

SE0T'TISH, or to their country or language. 

SCOTIST, n. [from Duns Scotus.] One of the followers 
of Scotus, a sect of school divines. 

SCOT'O-MY, nv. (Gr. cxorwya.] Dizziness or swimming of 
the head, with dimness uf sight. 

SEOT’‘TER-ING, 2. A provincial word in Herefordshire, 
England, denoting the burning of a wad of pease-ctraw 
at the end of harvest. Johnson. 

SEO'T'TI-CISM, n. An idiom or peculiar expeassion of the 
natives of Scotland. Beattie. 
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SCOTTISH. 8ee Scorisn. 

BCOUN'DREL, x. (anid to be from It. scondarwols.) A 
mean, worthless fellow ; a rascal ; a low, petty villain; a 
man without honor or virtue. Fope. 

BCOUN‘DREL, a. Low ; base; mean; unprincipied. 

sa IN'DREL-ISM, ». Baseness; turpitude; rascality. 

otvrave 

BEOUR, p.t. (Goth. skauron ; Sax. secur; D. schuuren ; G. 
scheyern; Din. shurer.} 1. To rub bard with something 
rough, for the purpose of cleaning. 2. To clean by fric- 
tion ; to make clean or bright. 3. To purge violently. 4. 
To remove by scouring. 5. To range about for taking all 
that can be found. 6. To pass awifly over; to brush 
along. 

SCOUR, vo. i. 1. To perform the business of cleaning ves- 
sela by rabbing. 2. Toclean. 3. Tu be purged Wo excess, 
4. ‘To rove or range for sweeping or taking something. 
5. To run with celerity ; to scainper. 

SCOURED, pp. Rubbed with something rough, or made 
clean by rubbing ; severely purged ; brushed along. 

SCUUR'ER, a. 1. One that scour of cleans by rubbing. 2. 
A drastic cathartic. 3. One that runs wilh speed. 

SEOURGE, (wkurj) nt. [Fr. escourgée: Ut. scoregau.] 1. A 
whip ; 2 lash consisting of a strap or cord ; an instrument 
of punishment or discipline. 2. A punislunent; vindic- 
tive atHiction. 3. He or that which greatly adlictes, harags- 
es or destroys ;, particularly, any continued evil or calam- 
ity. 4. A whip for a top. 

SCOURGE, (skurj) ov. t. {[t. scoregy ire.) To whip 
severcly; to lash, 2 To punish with severity; to 
chistise ; to afflict for sins or faults, and with the purpose 
of correction. 3. ‘lo afflict greatly ; to harass, turineut or 
injure. 

SCOURGED, (akurjd) pp. Whipped; lashed; punished 
severely ; harassed. 

SCOURG'ER, (skurjfer) n. One that scourges or punishes ; 
one that afflicts severely. 

SCOURGING, ppr. Whipping; lashing with severity ; 

unishing or afflicting severely. 

sduu R'ING, ppr. Kubbing hard with something rough. 

SCUUR'ING, x. A rubbing hard ior cleaning ; a cleansing 
by a drastic purge ; looseness ; flux. Bacon. 

SE0OUC RSE. See Scorsz. 

SCOUT, xn. [Fr. ecout, ecouter; It. scolta, scoltare; L. 
ausculto. 1. In military affairs, @ person sent before an 
army, or to a distance, for the purpose of observing the 
Inotions of an enemy or discovering any danger, and 

iving notice to the general. 2. A high rock ,; [oba.] 
séou , vo. s. To go on the business of watching the mo- 
tions of an enemy ; to act as a grout. 

BCUUT, vr. ¢. [perhaps Sw. skiuta.] To sneer at; to treat 
with disdain and contempt. [Ja use in America. 

BEO'VEL, n. CW. yxyubell ; L. scupa.}] A mop for sweep- 
ing ovens; a maulkin. Ainsworth. 

SCOW, x. {p. achourw ; Dan. skude.} A large, flat-bottom- 
ed boat; used as a ferry-boat, or for loading and unluad- 
ing vessels. [Jn uve in Nevo England.) 

8EOW, ov. t. To transport in a scow. 

BEOWL, v. i. [Sax. acul; D. acheel, schieten.] 1. To 
wrinkle the brows, asin frowning or displeasure ; to put 
on a frowning look: to louk sour, sullen, severe or 
angry. 2 To look gloomy, frowning, dark or tempest- 
vous. 

SCOWL, v. t. To drive with a scowl or frowns. 

SEOWL, xr. 1. The wrinkling of the brows in jieetalls e 
the expression of displeasure, sullenness or disoontent in 
the countenance. 2. Gloom; dark or rude aspect. 

BEOWLING, ppr. Contracting the brows into wrinkles ; 
frowning ; expressing displeasure or sullenness. 

SCuoW LAING- nie adc. With a wrinkled, frowning aspect ; 
with a sullen louk. 

BERAB BLE, vr. i. [D. krabhelen, krahben; G. krabbeln, 
graben.) 1. ‘To acrape, paw or scratch with the hands ; to 
move afong on the hands and knees by clawing with the 
hands ; to scramble ; (commu in New hngland.) 2. To 
make irregular or crooked marks. 

SERAB BLE, 0. ¢. To mark with irregular lines or letters. 

BERAB BLING, ppr. Scraping; scratching; scrambling ; 
making irregular marks. 

BEKAF'FLE, cv. «. 1. To scramble; to be industrious. 
Brockett 2. To shuffle ; toact unfairly. Grose. 

SERAG, n. Something thin or lean with rougtiness. 

Be RAG GED, a. 1. Rough with irregular points or a bro- 

BERAGGY ken surface. 2. Lean with roughness. 

BERAG GED-NESS, or SCRAGGLNESS, 1. Leanness, or 
lennnesa with roughness; ruggedness ; roughness occa- 
sioned by broken, irregular points. 

SECRAGGI-LY, ado. With leanness and roughness, 

SERAM BLE, 0.1. (D. schrammen.} 1. To inove or climb 
by seizing objects with the hand, and drawing the body 
forward. 2. To seize or catch engerly at any thing that is 
desired ; to catch with haste preventive of another ; to 
each at without ceremony. 

BERAM/BLE, a. 1. An eager contest for something, in 


which one endeavor to get the thing before anotber. 1. 
The act of cluubing by the help of the hands. 

SCRAM-KBLER, x. One who scrambles ; one who climbs by 
the lielp of the hands. 

SERA LING, pp. 1. Climbing by the help of the bands 
2. Catching at eagerly and without ceremony. 

SERAM BLING, x. 1. The act of climbing by the help of 
the hands. 2. The act of seizing or catching af with ea 
ger haste and without ceremony. 

SCRANCH, v. t. [D. jehranaieacy To grind with the teeth, 
and with a crackling sound ; to craunch. 

tSCRANNEL, a. Shight; poor. Milton. 

SERAP, «. [from ecrupe.| 1. A small piece ; a nt ; 
acrum. 2. A part; a detached piece ; as, seraps of histo- 
ry or poctry. 3. A sinall piece of paper. 

SERAPE. oc. t. (Sax. screopa:; D. schraapen, schrabber ; 
G. schrapoen 5 SW. a.rapa.| 1. ‘To rob the surface of any 
thing with a sharp or rough instrument, or with some 
thing bard. 2. ‘Fo clean by seraping. Ler. xiv. 3. To 
remove or take off by rubbing. 4. To act upon the sur 
face Wilh a grating nuise.— /u scrape off, to remove by 
scraping ; to clear away by rubbing.— To scrape together 
to gather by cluse industry or emall gains or savings. 

SERAPE, vet 1. To make a bars noise, 2. To play 
awkwardly ona violin, 3. ‘To make an awkward bow 
— To scrape acquaintance, to make one’s self acquainted 
w curry favor ; (a loi pAraxc.] 

SER APE, no [Dan acral: Sw. skrap.) 1. A robbing. 2 
The seund of the foot drawn over the Moor, 3. A bow, 
4. Diniculty ; perplexity ; distress ; that which harasses ; 

@ lew werd. 

SCRAVED, pp. Rubbed on the surface with a sharp or rough 
instrument; cleaned by rubbing; cleared away by ccra 
ping. 

SCRAIER, 2. 1. An instrament with which any thing és 
scraped, 2. An instrument drawn by oxen or homes, and 
used fcr scraping earth in making or repairing roads, Ac. 
au. An instrument having two or Unree sides or edges, for 
cleaning the planks, pasts or decks of a ship, &c. 4. A 
miser; one who gathers property by penunous diligence 
and smail savings ; @ scrape-penuy. S. An awkward id- 
dler. 

BERAPING, {rr Rubbing the surface with something 
sharp or hard ; cleaning by a scraper. 

tRERAT, v. t. To scratch. Burton. 

tScCRAT, v.t. Tu rake ; to search. 

tSECRAT, un. A hermaphrodite. Skinarr. 

SCRATCH, ce. t. [G. kratzen, ritzen, Anntzela; D. kratsce 
Sw. kratsu.) 1. To rub and tear the surface of any thing 
with something sharp or ragged. 2. To wound sbettly. 
3. ‘To rub with the nails. 4. Vo write or draw awkward- 
ly ; [v+s.] 5. ‘To dig or excavate with the claws.— /e 
scratch cut, to erase ; to rub out, tw obliterate. 

RERATCH, oe. & To nse the claws in tearing the surface. 

SCRATCH, ». 1. A rent; a brenk in the surfece of a then 
made by scratching, or by rubbing with any thing atta 
or ragged. 2. A slight wound. 4. A kind of wig won 
for covering baldness of grav hairs, or for other purpose, 

BERATCHED, pp. ‘Yorn by the rubbing of something 
rough or pointed. 

SERATCH ER, «. He or that which scratches. 

SCRATCIULES, x. plu. Cracked ulcers on a borse’s foot, 

SCRATCILING, ppr. Rubbing with something pointed or 
rough; rnbbing and tearing the surface. 

BSCRATCHING-LY, ade. ‘ith the action of scratching. 
Sidney. 

SERAW, 2. (Irish and Erse.] Surface; cut turf. Sef. 
CRAWL, vr. t. (qu. D. sehravcien.) J. To draw or mark 
awkwardly and irreguiarly. 2. Tc write awkwardly. 

SCKAWL, vot. 1. To write unskillfully and ineleganuy. 
2. ‘fo creep; to crawl. 

SERAWL, x. 1. Unskillful or inelegant writing; or a 
piece of hasty, bad writing. Pope.—2. In New HLagicnd, @ 
ragged, broken branch of a tree, or other brush- wand. 

BSEKAWL‘ER, 2. One who scrawls ; a hasty or awk ward 
writer. 

SERAY, a. A fowl called the sea-srallom. 

SERE/A-BLE, a. [L. acreabilix.] That may be spit out. 
CREAK, rot. [Sw. skrika: Dan. esriger.) To utter sud- 
denly a sharp, shrill sound or outcry ; to scream ; as ma 
sudden fright ; also, to creak, as a dvor or wheel. 

SEREAK, xn. A creaking ; ascreech. 

SEREAM, rot. (Sax. reomian, Aravian, or hreman.] 1 To 
cry out with a shrill voice , lo utter a sudden, sharp out- 
cry, us ina fright or in extreme pain; toshnek. 2. To 
utter a shrill, harsh cry. 

SEREAM, ». A shriek, or sharp, shnll ery, attered smd- 
denly, as in terror or in pain; or the shrill cry of a fowl. 

SEFREAM ER, n. A fowl, or genus of fowls. 

SCREAMING, ppr. Uttering suddenly a sharp, shrill cry ; 
crying with a shrill voice. 

SEREAM ING, x. The act of crying out with a ehriek of 
terror or agony. 

SCREECH, cv. 1. (Sw. skrika ; Dan. skriger ; G. schreien., 
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1. To ery out with a sharp, shrill voice ; to utter a sudden 
ebrill cry, as in lerror or acute pain ; to scream ; to shriek. 
2. rh utter a sharp cry, as an owl ; thence called screech- 
owl. 

SCREECH, x. 1. A sharp, shrill cry uttered in acute pain, 
or in asudden fright. 2. A harsh, shrill cry. 

SCREECHING, ppr. Uttering a shrill or harsh cry. 

BEREECH'-OWL, n. Ani owl that utters a harsh, disagree- 
able cry at night. 

SCREED, w. With plasterers, the floated work behind a 
cornice. 

SCREEN, nv. [Fr. ecran.] 1. Any thing that separates or 
cuts off inconvenience, injury or danger; and hence, that 
which shelters or protects from danger, or prevents incon- 
venience, % A riddle or sieve 

BEREEN, v.¢. 1. Tu separate or cut off from inconveni- 
ence, injury or danger ; to shelter ; to protect; to protect 
by hiding; to conceal. 2. To sift or riddle ; to separate 
the cuarse part of any thing from the fine, or the worth- 
less from the valuable. 

SEREEN Sa pp. Protected or sheltered from injury or dan- 
gor, 6 . 

BSEKEEN ING . Protecting from injury or danger. 

SCREW, = Ibe scarorr; G. schraube: Dau. skruve, or 
skrue: Sw skruf.] 1. A cylinder of wood or metal, 
grooved spirally ; or a cylinder with a spiral channel or 
thread cus in such a manner that it is equally inclined to 
the base of the cylinder throughout the whole length. 
2. One of the six mechanical powers. 

BEREW, v. t. 1. To turn or apply a screw to; to press, 
fasten or make firm bya screw. 2. To force ; tosqueeze ; 
to press. 3. To oppress by exactions. 4. To deform by 
contortions ; to disturt.—7'e screw out, to press out; to 
extort. — Tv screw up, to force ; to bring by violent press- 
ure.— 7'o screw in, & force in by turning or twisting. 

SCREWED, pp. Fastened with screws; pressed with 
screws ; forced. 

SEREW'ER, nw. He or that which screws. 

SEREW ING, ppr. Turning a screw ; fastening or pressing 
with a screw. 

SEKEW!-TREE, n. A plant of the genus Aelicteres. 

tSCRI-BA-TIOUS, a. Skillful in of fond of writing. 
Burrow. 

SERIB! BLE, ov. t. [L. scriillo.] 1. To write with haste, or 
Without care or regard to correctness or elegance. 2. Tu 
fill w ith artless or wortloess writing. 

SCRIB/ BLE, vo. i. To write withuut care or beauty. 

8CKIB/ BLE, ». Hasty or careless writing. Boyle. 

S€ERIB‘ BLED, pp. Written hastily and without care. 

S€KIB’BLER, a. A petty author; a writer of no reputa- 


ten. 

BEKIBE, x. [Fr.; L. scrida.)] 1. In a general sense, a 
writer. 2. A notary; a public writer.—J. In ecclesiasti- 
cal meetings and associations in America, @ secretary or 
clerk ; one who records the transactions of an ecclesiastical 
body .—4. In Scripture, aclerk or secretary to the king. 
2 Sasa. viii. 5. An officer who enrolled or kept the rolls 
of the army, and called over the names and reviewed 
them. 2 Ch. xxvi. 6. A writer und a doctor of the law ; 
a man of learning; one skilled in the law; one who 
read and explained the law to the people. Ezra vii. 

SCRIBE, c.t. To mark by a model or rule ; to mark 80 as 
to fit one piece to anuther ; a term used by carpenters. 

tRERIKE, o. i. To cry out. See Screak. 
SCRIMER, n. (Fr. escrimeur.] A fencing-master. 

IMP, v. ¢. (Sw. skrumpen; D. krimpen.] To contract ; 
to shorten; to make too small or short ; to limit or strait- 
en. New England. 

BERIMP, a. Short; acanty. 

SCRIMP, n. A pinching miser; a niggard ; a close-fisted 
person. New England. 

BERINE, ». [L. scrintum: Norm. escrin.) A shrine; a 
chest, book-case or other place where writings or curical- 
ties are deposited. 

BERINGE, v. & To cringe, of which this word is a corrup- 
tion. 

BERIP, wn. [W. ysgrabd, yarrepan j Sw. skréppa.) A small 
bag; a wallet ; a satchel. 

SERIP, xn. [L. seriptum, scriptio.} A small writing, certifi- 
cate or schedule ; a piece of paper containing a writing. 

T@€ERIPIPAGE, n. That which is contained in a scrip. 

CTRERIPT, nx. A serip. Chaucer. 

SERIP'TO-RY, a. [I.. seriptortus.) Written ; expressed in 
writing; not verbal. (Little used.) Sift. 

SERIPT U-RAL, a. 1. Contained in the Scriptures, so call- 
ed by way of eminence, that is, in the Bible. 2. Accord- 
ing to the Scriptures or sacred oracles. 

SERIPT'U-RAI-IST, n. One who adheres literally to the 
Scriptures and makes them the foundation of all philoso- 


hy. 

SCRIPTURE, n. [I.. serintura.} 1. In its primary sense, a 
writing; any ue written.—2. Appropriately, and by 
way of distinction, the books of the Old and New Teuta- 
meant ; the Bible. 
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SCRIPT'U-RIST, s. One well versed in the Scriptures. 

SCRIVE/NER (skriv‘ner) n. [W. ysgrivenwr ; It. scrinano, 
Fr. sertoain.) 1. A writer; one whose occupation is to 
draw contracts or other writings. 2. One whuse i usinese 
is to place money at interest. 

SCKUF’U-LA, n. re be disease, called vulgarly the din.r's 
eril, characterized by hard and scirrous tuinurs in the 
giands of the neck, &c. 

SEROF'U-LOUS, a. 1, Pertaining to scrofula, or partaking 
of its nature. 2. Diseased or uffected with scrotula. 

SEROG, n. (Sax. scrvd.] A stunted shrub, bush or branch. 

SEROLL, x. (Fr. ecrvuc.] A roll of paper or parchment ; 
or a writing fornied into a roll. 

RERG TUM, 2. The bag which contains the testicles. 

t SCROYLE, x. (Fr. ecrouelles ; D. schraal.) A mean fel- 
low ; a wretch. Shak. 

SERUB, v. t. (Sw. skrubba ; Dan. skrubher ; D. schrobben ; 
G. schrubben.|) ‘To mb hard, either with the hand or with 
a cloth or an instrument; usually, to rub hard with a 
brush, or with something coarse or rough, for the purpose 
of cleaning, scouriug or making bright. 

Se RUB, cot. To be diligent and penurious. 

Sct RUB, 2. 1. A mean fellow , one that labors bard and 
lives meanly. 2. Sumethiag small and mean. 3. A worn- 
out brush. d 

SERUBBED,) a. Small an ean; stunted in growth. 

NERUB BY, § | Siryft. ite: oe 

PURORGE, v. ¢ To crowd thickly together ; to squeeze. 

FUSE. 

ECRUEF, for scurf, not in use. 

BURT PLE, n. er scrupule ; L. scrupulus, scrupulum.] 1. 
Doubt; hesitation from the difficnity of determining 
what is right or expedient ; backwardness ; reluctance to 
decide or W act. 2 A weight of 20 grains, the third 
part of a dram; among gold-mths, Uie weight of 24 
grains.—3. Pruverinally, a very smull quantity.—4. La 


Chuldean chrenolugy, the ross part of an hour. 


SE'RCOIPLE, v. i. To doubt; to hesitate. Ailton. 

SeRU'PLE, v. t. To douut; to hesitate to believe; to 
question. 

SERTPLED, pp. Doubted ; questioned. 

SCROUPLER, a. A doubter; once who hesitates. 

SER CPLING ppr. Doubting ; hesitating ; questioning. 

' SER O'PU-LIZB, v. ¢ ‘Io perplex with scruples. Moun- 
tagru. 

SCRU-PU-LOSTI-TY, wn. [L. scrujulosttas.] 1. The quality 
or state of being scrupulous ; doubt ; doubtfulness respect- 
ing some ditlicult point, or proceeding from the ditticu’ty 
or delicacy of determining bow to act; hence, the caution 
or tenderness arising froin the fear of doing wrong or of- 
fending. 2. Nicety of doubt ; or nice regard to exactness 
and propriety. 3. Niceness ; preciseness, 

SERCO PU-LOUS, a. (LL. scrupulosus ; Fr. scrupuleuz.) 1 
Nicely aoubtful; hesitating to determine or to act; cau 
tious in decision from a fear of offending or doing wrong, 
2. Given to making objections ; captious. 3. Nice; douhe- 
ful ; gt 4. Careful; cautious; exact in regarding 
facts. 5. Nice; exact. Paley. 

SEK MPU-LOUS-LY, adc. With a nice regard to minute 

rticulars or to exact propriety. Tayler. 

SERO'PU-LOUS-NESS, ». The state or quality of being 
scrupulous ; niceness, exactness or caution in determin- 
ing or in acting, from a regard to truth, propriety or ex- 
pedience. 

SCROTA-BLE, a. Disooverable by inquiry or critical ex- 
amination. Decay of Piety. 

tS€ERU-TAITION, n. Search ; scrutiny. 

SERU-TA’TOR, n. [L.}] One that scrutinizes ; a close ex 
aminer or inquirer. [Little used.) Ayliffe. 

SERU-TI-NEER!, n. A searcher; an examiner. 

SER O'TI-NIZE, vr. ¢. To search closely ; to examine or in 
quire into critically. 

SERO TI-NIZED, pp. Examined closely. 

SERO'TI-NIZ ING, ppr. Inquiring into with critical mi- 
nutenesrs or exactness. 

SERO'TI-NIZ-ER, n. One who examines with critical 


care. 

SEK C'TI-NOUB, a. Closely inquiring or examining ; cap- 
tious. Denham. 

SERU'TI-NY, a. (Fr. serntin;s Ut. «crutinio; Sp. escrutinio 
Low L, scrutinium.] 1. Close search; minute inquiry 
critical examination.—2. In the primittee church, an ex- 
amination of catechumens !n the last week of Lent, who 
were to receive baptism on Easter-day.—3. In the canon 
law, a ticket or litle paper billet on which a vote is writ- 
ten. 

t SCROITI-NY, ». t. The same as scrutinize. 

SER U-TOIR!, (skru-tére’) n. (Fr. ecritctra.] A kind of desk 
case of drawers or cabinet, with a lid opening downward 
for the convenience of wnting on it. . 

SEROZEB, v. t. To crowd ; to squeeze. (A low word | 

SCUD, ov. i. [Dan. skyder, shud; Sw. skudda. In a 
general sense, to be driven or to flee or fly with naste.— 
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tn seamen’s lan 6, Lo ln driven wita precipitation be- 
fure a tempest. 2 To run with precipitation ; w fly. 

SCUD, ». t. To pass over quickly. Sucustune. 

BSCUD, a. 1. A low, thin cloud, or thin clouds driven by 
oe 2. A driving atong ; a rushing with precip- 

tation. 

8CUD DING fr Dri.ving or being driven before a tempest ; 
running with fleetness. 

SCUDDLE, ». 4. To run with a kind of affected haste ; 
commonly pronounced scuttle 'A low word.) 

SEUF/EFLE, x. [This is a different orthography of shuffle ; 
Sw. shuff, skuffa; Dan. skujfe.} 1. A contertion or trial 
of strength between two persons, who embrace each 
other’s bodies ; a struggle with close embrace, to decide 
which shall throw the other. 2. A confused contest ; a 
tumultuous struggle for victory or superiority ; a fight. 

REUE'FLE, o i. 1. ‘To strive or struggle with clue em- 
brace, as two men or boys. 2. To strive or cuntend tu- 
tnultuously, as smal! parties. 

SCUP FLER, xn One who scuffles. 

BCUF FLING, ppr. Striving for superiority with close em- 
brace ; struggling or contending without order. 

BCUG, o ¢ (Dan. skygzer.) Tu hide. (Local.) Grose. 

BEULK, v.i. (Dan. skier ; Bw. skylu.} To retire intoa 
close or covered place for concealment; to lurk ; tw lie 
close from shame, fear of injury or detection. 

SCULK'ER, a. A lurker; one that Jies close for hiding. 

SCULKIING, ppr. Withdrawing intu a close or covered 
place for concealment ; lying close. 

SCULL, x. 1. The brain-pan ; [xce Saureu.] 2. A boat; a 
eock-buat ; [eee Scurier.}] 3. One who sculls a boat. 
4. A shert oar, whose loom is only equal in length to half 
the breadth of the boat to be rowed, so that one man can 
manage two, one on each side. 5. (Sax. sccule.] A shoal 
or multitude of fish ; [vds.] 

SCULL, r.¢t. To impel a boat by moving and turning an 
oar over the stern. Mur. Dict. 

S€l LL ECAP. See Sxuue-cap. 

SCULL &¢R, xn. 1. A borat rowed by one man with two 
eculls or short oars. 2. One that sculls, or rows witb 
sculls ; one that impels a boat by an oar over the stern. 

BEULLIER-Y, nn [Fr. ecuelle; Scot. skul, skoll.) A place 
where dishes, kettles and other culinary utensils ave kept. 

BEULLAON, n. [Ir. squille.] A servant that cleans pots 
and kettles, and does other menial services in the kitchen. 

f{SCULLNION-LY, a. Uike a scullion ; base ; low ; incan. 
SCULP, v. ¢. (L. scvlpv.] To carve ; to engrave. 
CULPTILE, a. [L. eculptilis.) Formed by carving. 

SCULPTOR, x. “ One whose occupation is to carve 
woud or stone into fmages; a carver, Encuc. 

SCULPT'URE, «. (Fr.; L. seu/ptura.) 1. The art of carv- 
ing, cutting or hewing wood or stone inw images of men, 
beasts or other things. 2. Carved work. 3. ‘The art of 
engraving on copper. 

BECULPT URE, c. ¢. Tocarve; to engrave ; to form images 
or figures with the chisel on wood, stone or metal. 

ScULPT’URED, pp. Carved ; engraved. 

SCULPI’UR-ING, pyr. Carving ; engraving. 

S€UM, w. (Fr. ecume: It. schiuma; Sw., Dan: skum.) 1. 
The extraneous matter or impurities which rise to the 
mirtace of liquors in boiling or fermentation, or which 
form on the surface by other means. 2. ‘The refuse, the 
recrement; that which is vile or worthless. 

S€UM,c. ¢. To take the scum from ; to clear off the impure 
mutter from the surface ; to skitn. 

SCUN'BER, a. The dung of the fox, Ainsworth. 

SCUMMED, pp. Cleared of scum ; skimmed. 

SCUM'MER, a. (Fr. ecumore.} An instrument used for 
eer off the ecum of liquurs ; a skiinmer. 

SEUMMING, ppr Clearing of scum ; skimming. 

SCUM MINGS, n pla. ‘The matter skimmed from boiling 
liquors. Ful:cards, W. Indies. 

SCUPPER, 2. (Sp. excugr.) The acuppers or scepper-holes 
of a ship are channels cut through the water-ways and 
gules of a ship at proper distances, and lined with lead 
for carrying off the water from the deck. 

SEU P!PER-HOSE, x. A leathern pipe attached to the mouth 
of the scuppers of the lower deck of a sbip, to prevent the 
water froin entering. 

SEUP-PER-NAIL, a. A nail with a very broad head for 
covering a large surface of the hase. Mar. Dict. 

SCUP PER-PLUG, x. A plug to stop a scupper. 

SCURF, n. (Sax. scurf;G. schorf ; D. schurft: Dan. skure ; 
Sw. akorf. 1. A dry iniliary scab or crust formed on the 
akin of an animal. 2. The soil or foul remains of any 
ftutng adherent. 3. Any thing adhering to the surface. 

SE€UKFF, ». Another name tor the bull-trout. 

SEURFUI-NESS, «. The state of being scurfy. 

SOURF'Y, a 1. Having scurf; covered with scurf. 92. Re- 
semnbling scurf. 

SEUR RIL, a. [L. seurrilis.] Such as befits a buffoon or 
vulgar jester; low ; inean; grossly opprobrious in lan- 
guage ; scurrilous. Dryden. 

SCURK-RIL'LTY, a. [L. scurrilitas ; Fr. scurrilité.| Such 
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low, vulgar, indecent or abusive language, as is used by 
mean fellows, butfoons, jesters and the like ; grusaness of 
reproach or invective , obscene jess, a&c. 

SEURIRIL OUS, a. 1. Using the low and indecent language 
of the meaner surt of people, or such as only the license 
of butfoons can warrant. 2. Containing low indecency of 
abuse ; mean; foul; vile; obscenely juocular. 

SCUR/RIL-UUS-LY, ado. With grows repruach ; with low, 
indecent language. 7/'llotsun. 

RCURRIL-OUS-NESS, n. indecency of language ; vulgar- 
ity ; baseness of nanners. 

SCUR'VI-LY, ade. {from scurry.) Besely ; meanly ; with 
coarse and vulgar incivility. San/t. 

SECURIVINESS, a. The state of being ecurvy. 

SCURIVO-GEL, a. A Brazilian fowl of the stork iad. 

SCURVY, «. (from scurf: low L. scorbutus.) A disease 
characterized by great debility ; must incident Lo persons 
who live contined, or on salted meats withuut fresh vegs- 
tables in cold climates. 

SEL R VY, a. 1. Scurfy ; covered or affected by scarf ar 
scabs ; scabby ; diseased with scurvy. 2. Vile; moam: 
low ; vulgar; worthless . contemptible. Suzy. 

SECURVY-A;KASS, x. A plant, spoonwort. 

SCONES, for excuses, Shah. 

SCUT, x. ples: skott: W. cut.) The tail of a bape or other 
animal whose tail is ahurt. Saft. 

SCCITAGE, ». (Law L. scutagiem.) In English Austory, a 
tax or contribution levied upun those who beld lands by 
knight service. _ 

SEU POMIEON. A contraction of esxcatchean, whieh eee. 

SECU TE, x. [L. scatum.] A French gold cova of Je. id. ster 
ling. 

SCU'TEL-LA-TED, a. [L. scutclia.} Formed like a pan, 
divided into suaall surfaces. Woodeurd. 

BEO'TI-FORM, a. (1. scutua, and sur.) Having the fone 
of a buckler or shield. 

SCUT'TLE, a. [L. scutella ; Sax. acutel, scuttel.} A broad, 
shallow basket ,; eo called from its resemblance tw a duit. 

SEU'P' TLE, a. [Fr. ecoutale; Arm. scouts ; Sp. esconlla, 
Sax. scyltel.) 1. Un aiips, a simall hatchway or opening w 
the deck, large enough tu admit a man, and with a lid 
covering it; also, alike hole in the side of a ship, and 
through the coverings of her hatchways,a&c. 2. A ayjuare 
hole tn the roof ofa house, witha lid. 3. (from scad, and 

popey ascuddic.}) A quick pace ; a short run. 

SCUTTLE, coi. To run with wutected precipitation. 

SCUTTLE, o. t. 1. To cut large holes through the bottom 
or sides ofa ship fur any purpose. 2. ‘Lu sink by making 
holes through the bottom. 

SeUuT TLE-BUTT, ¢a. A butt or cask having a square 

SCUT TLE-CASK, piece sawn out of its bilge, avd 
lashed upon deck. 

SEUTWYTLED, pp. Having holes made in the bottom or 
sides ; sunk bv ineanus of cutting holes in the butte of ede 

SCUTTLE-FISH, n. The cultic-fisa, 90 called. 

SCUT TLING, ;pr. Cutting holes in the bolsom or aides 
sinking by such holes. 

SEYT'ALE, a. A species of serpent. 

SCOPTUE. A wrong spelling. see Sytag. 

SCYTILLAN, a. Pertaining to Scythia. 

ECYTH IAN, 2. A native of Scythia. 

tSDAIN, for desduen. (1t. sdeynare.] Spenser. 
SDEIN'PUL, for disdataful. Spenser. 

EA, (see) mn, (Sax. ee, cecue: G. sees D. ree; Sw. wd.) h. 
A large basin, cistern or laver which Solomon made ia 
the temple. 2. A large body of water, nearly taclosed by 
land, as the Haltic. 3. ‘The ocean ; as, to gu to sea. 4 


A wave; a billuow,; a surge. 5. The swell of the ocean 
Pr 


in a leinpest, or the direction of the waves.—6. Procecrée 
ally, large quantity of liquar, 7. A ru wr agitated 
place or element.—Half scas over, half drunk; {a low 


phrase.) Spectator.—On the high seas, in Ube open sea, the 
common highway of nations. 

BE A-A-NEMO-NY, a. The animal flower, which ese. 

REA-APE, a. The name of a marine animal. 

SEA!-BANK, n. 1. The sea shore. Stak. 2 A bank @ 
mole to defend against the sea. 

RE A‘'-BAR, w. The seaswallow. Johnson. 

REA'-BAT, n. A sort of tlying-fish. Cutgrave. 

SEAlRATHED, a. ve and bathe. ; fathed, dipped of 
washed in the sea. Sandys. 

SEA‘-BEAR, n. An animul of the bear kind that frequenw 
the sea; Ue white or polar bear ; also, the ursine seal. 

SE A'-BEARD, nv. A marine plant, conferra rupestrnis. 

BEA-BEAST, #. gsea and beast.) A beast or monstrous 
aniinal of the sea. Ailton. 

SEA-BEAT, a. [sca nnd beat.) Beaten by the sea, 

SE. A'-BEAT-EN, lashed by the waves. 

SE A/BOARD, wn. [sea, and Fr. burd.] The sea shore. 

RE A‘BOARD, adv. ‘Towards the sea. 

SEA'-BOAT, nr. A vessel that bears the sea firmly, without 
laboring or straining her masts and rigging. 

SEA-BORD, a. (sea, and Fr. bord.) Bordering 

SEA'-BORD/ER-ING, on the sea or ocean. 
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SEA-BORN, a. [sea and born.) 1. Born on the sea: pro- 
duced by the sea. 2. Rorn at sea. 
BEA -BOUND, a. |seu and buund.] Bounded py the 
BEA-BOUND-ED, Sea. 
BRA-BOY, a A boy employed on shipboard. 
SPA -BREACH, a. [ca und brcack.] Irruption of the sea 
by breaking the banks. L’F strange. 
SEA-BKEAM, a. A fish of the sparus kind. 
§E.\-BKEEZE, x. A wind or current of air blowing trom 
the sea upon land. 
REA-BUILT, a. Built for the sea. Dryden. 
SF A-C.AB/BAGE, (x. Sea-colewort, a plant of the genus 
BEA-CALE, crambe. 
SEA -CALF, ». The common seal, a species of pkoca. 
BEA-€AP, 5. A cap made to be worm at sea. 
BE ACARD, n. The mariner’s card or compass. 
SEA'-CARP, ne. [sea and carp.) A spotted fish living among 
rocks and stones. JuAnson. 
SE\'-CHANGE, n. A change wrought by the sea. 
SEA'-CHART, x. A chart or map on which the line of the 
shore, isles, shoals, linrbors, &c. are delineated. 
8£.A -CIR'ELED, a. Surrounded by the sea. 
BEALEGAL, a. Coal brought by sea; a vulgar name for 
wsd coal, in distinction frum charcval., 
A'-COAST, n. ‘The ahore or border of the land adjacent 
to the sea or ucean. 
BEA'-€OB, x. A fowl, called, also, sea-gull. 
BEA-COLE-WORT, n. Sea-cale, which see. 
BEA'-COM-PASS, n. [sea and compass.) The mariner’s 
card and needle ; the compass constructed for use at sea. 
SEA-E00T, x. A sea fowl, fulica marina. 
SEA-COR/MO-RANT, n. The sea-crow or sea-drake. 
BEA'-COW, n. (sea and corr.) The trichechus manatus. 

BEA'-EROW, x. A fowl of the gull kind. 

SEA-DEV-IL, rn. The fishing-trog or toad-fish. 

BE A-DOG, a. t. A fish. 2. The sea-calf or common seal. 

SEA’-DRAG-ON, n. A inarine monster caught in England, 
in 1749. Qeat. Mayatiae. 

SF.A'-EAR, x. A sea plant, apris marina. Johnson. - 

8FA-EEL, a. Aneel caught in salt water; the conger. 

8£4-EN-CIR‘ELED, Dee nnd encircled.}| Encompassed 
by the sea. TZ'homaon. 

8£A-FAR ER, a, One that follows the seas ; 0 mariner. 

SEA-FAR-ING, a. Following the business of a seaman ; 
customarily employed in navigation. 

SEA-FEN-NEL, x». The same as samphire. 

SfA-FIGHT, ». An engagement between ships at sea; a 
haval action. Bacon. 

SEA-FISH, a. Any marine fish. 

SE A! F¢ wb, rn. [seu Se tie A marine fowl. 

BEA'-FOX, n. A species of sgualus. 

SEA'-GAGE, n. [sea und gaye.} The depth that a vessel 
Sinks in the water. Encye. 

8FEA-GAR LAND, w. [sea and garland.} A plant. 

8E\'-GiR-DLES, n. A sort of sea mushroom. Johneon, 

BEA'-GIRT, a. (sea and girt.} Surrounded by the water of 
the nea or ocean, Wilton, 

BEA-GOD, n. [yeu and gud.) A marine deity. 

SEVGOWN, n. A gown or garment with short sleeves. 

RFA _GRA Ss, n. A plant growing on the sea shove. 

BEA'-GREEN, a. [sea and green.} Having the culor of sea 
Water ; being of a faint green color. Locke. 

REAAGKEELN, x. 1. The color of sea water. 2. A plant. 

8EA-GULL, a. [sea and gull.) A fowl of the genus larus ; 
A species of gull ; called, also, sea-crow. 

REA HARE, x. [sea and hare.) A marine animal, 

8F4-HEDGE-H 3, ». A sea shell, a species of echinus. 

SEA-HEN, #«. Another name of the gutllemot. 

BEAHOG, n. (sea and hug.] The porpoise, which see. 

SEALHOL-LY, a. A plant of the genus erynyium. 

BEA-HOLM, n. (sea, and Dan. holm.) 1. A small, unin- 
habited isle. 2. Sea-holly. Carew. 

BEA-HORSE, mw. 1. In ichthyology, the morse. 2. The 
Bippopotamus, orriver-horse 3. A fish of the needle-fish 

ind. 

BEA'-LEGS, n. The ability to walk on a ship’s deck when 
picing or rolling. Mar. Drct. 

GF A'-LEM-ON, 2. [sea and lemon.] A marine animal. 

BF A’-LIK Ea [sea and aS) Resembling the sea. 

8EA'-LION, 2. An animal of the genus phoca or seal. 

BF.A’-MAID, 2”. 1. The mermaid. 2. A sea nymph. 

SEA-MALL, or SEA/-MEW, 2. A fowl, a species of gull 
or larus. 

BEAMAN, nm. [sea and ere? J). A sailor; a mariner.—2. 
By way of distinction, a skillful mariner; also, a man who 
is well versed in the art of navigating ships. 4. Merman, 
the male of the mermaid ee used.| Locke. 

SEVMAN-SHIP, na. The skill of a good seaman; an ne- 
aU aENDee with the art of manoging and navigating a 
shi 
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SfA'-MON-STER, x. A huge marine animal. 

SEA'-MOSS, a. A name given to coral. 

SEA'-MOUSE, 2. A marine animal. 

SEA'-NA-VEL-WORT, a. A plant. JSohnsun. 

SEA‘'-NEE-DLE, xn. A naine of the gar or garfish. 

SEA'-NET-TLE, a. Another name of the animal flower 
or seu-anemony. #ncyc. 

SEA-NURSED, a. Nursed by the sea. J. Barlow. 

SEAI-NYMPH, x. A nymph or goddess of the sea. 

SKA'-ONION, n. [sea and onion.) A plant. stinswortk. 

SEA!-OOZE, x. [sea and ooze.] The soft mud on or neaz 
the sea-ehoure ortumer. 

SF. A'-OT-TER, n. A species of otter. 

Si A'OWL, 2. Another name of the lump-fish. 

SEA'-PAD, a. The etar-fish, stella marina. 

REA'-PAN-THER, 2 A fish like a lamprey. 

SEA'-PIIEAS'ANT, n. The pin-tailed ilac 

SEA/-PIL, or SEA'-PYE, a. A fowl of the genes Aemaete- 
pus, and grallic order 

SEA'-Pik, n. A dish of food Gonsisting of paste and meat 
boiled together. 

Sic. A'-PLECE, a. A picture representing a scene at sea. 

SEA'-PLANT, nv. A plant that grows in salt water. 

SEA/-POOL, na. A lake of salt water. Speasear. 

SEA'-PORT, n. [sea and pert.) 1. A harbor near the sda, 
formed by an arm of the sea or by a bay. 2. A city or 
town situated on a harbor, on or ear the sea. 

SEA-RE-SEM‘BLING, a. Like the sea ; sea-like. 

SEA'-RISK, a. Hazard or risk at sea. 

SiEA-ROB-BER, n. [sea and rudder.) A pirate; one that 
robs on the high seas. 

Si A’-ROCK-ET, a. A plant of the genus dunia. 

SE A'-ROOM, n. Ample space or distance from land, shoals 
of rocks. 

SEA!-RO-VER, a. 1 
der. 2. A ship or v 

under 

SEA_RUFF, rn. A kind of sea fish. [L. orpkus.] 

Si.A-SEOR'BLON, 2. The fatherlasher. 

SEA-SER-PENT, n. [sea and serpent.) A huge animal 
like a serpent inhabiting the sea. Giuthne. 

BIEA/-SER-VICE, x. [sea and servire.] Naval service ; ser- 
vice in the navy or in ships of war. 

SEA'-SHARK,». A ravenous sen fish. Shak, 

SEASHELL a. [sea and s4:U.] A marine shell ; a shel? 
that grows in the sea. Mortumer. 

SEASHORE, nx. [ra and shore.) The coast of the sea 
the land tLat lies adjacent to the sea or ocean. 

SEA'SI€K, u. Afiected with sickness or nausea by means 
of the pitching or rolling of a vessel. Siri. 

SE A/RICK-NESS, x. The sickness or nausea occasioned 
hy the preniny ane rolling of a ship in an agitated sea. 
SEASIDE, n. The land bordering on the sea, the country 

ndjacent to the sea, or near it. Pope. 

SEA-STAR, 2. dere and star.] The star fish. 

SEA-SUR‘GEON, n. A surgeon employed on shipboard. 

SFA-SUR-ROUND‘ED, a. Encompassed by the sea. 

SEA'-TERM, n. A word or term used appropriately by sen 
men, or peculiar te tre art of navigation. 

SEATIIEF, ». [sea and thicf.] A pirate. 

SEA-TOAD, 2. An ug’y fish, so called. Cotgrare 

SE:A'-TORN, a. [sea and torn.}] Torn by or at sea. 

SE A!-TOSSED, a. Tossed by the sea. Shak. 

SEA‘-UR-CHIN, x. A genus of marine animals. 

SEA'-WALLED, a. Sun unded or defended by the sea. 

SEAWARD, a. Directed ,owards the eea. Donne. 

8EA’WARD, adv. Towarce the sea Drayton. 

SHA-WA-TER, n. [sea at d water.) Water of the séa or 
ocean, which is salt. Bacot. 

SEA-WEED, x. (sea and weed.) A marine plant. 

SHA/-WITH-WIND, n. Bindweed. 

EERA'-WOLF, x. A fish of the genus anarrhicas, 

SFALWORM-W 20D, n. A sort of wormwood. Lee. 

BRA-WOR FHLNESS, x. The state of being able to te- 
sist the ordinary violence of wind and weather ; applied 
to a ship. 

SEA'WOR-FHY, a. Fit for a voyage ; worthy of being 
trusted to transport a cargo with safety. 

BEAL, n. (Sax. seol, sele, syle; Sw. sidl.) The common 
name for the species of the genus phoca. 

SEAL, n. (Sax. sigel angle G. smegel | L. sigillum ; It. at 
gillo ; Sp. Bele) i piece of metal or other hard sub- 
stance, usually round or oval, on which is engraved some 
image or device used fur making impressions on wax. 2. 
The wax set to an instrument, and impressed or stamped 
witha seal. 3. ‘The wax or wafer that makes fast a letter 
or other paper. 4. Any actof confirmation. 5. ‘That which 
confirms, ratifies or makes stable ; nssurance. 2 ‘Vim. fi 
6. That which effectually shuts, confines or secures ; that 
which makes fast. Ren. xx. 


A pirate one that cruises for plun- 
esse! that is eniployed in cruising for 


BEAL MARK, n. Any elevated object on land which scrves '| BEAL, r. t. (Sw. besegla, forsegia : Dan. besegler, forseg. 


for a direction to mariners in entering a harbor, or in eail- 
ing along or approaching a coast ; a beacon. 
BEA -MEW, n. A fowl, a species of gull or larus. 


ler; G. siegeln.] 1 To fasten with a seal; to attach to- 
gether with a wafer or with wax. 2. To set or afhx a 
seal ax an mark of authenticity. 3. Toconfirm ; toratify; 
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to establish. 4. To shut or keep close. 5. To make fast. 
6. T'o mark with a stamp, as an evidence of standard ex- 
actness, legal size, or merchantable quality. 7. ‘To keep 
secret, 38. 1'u mark as one’s property, and secure from 
danger. Cant.iv. 9. To close; to fulfill; to complete ; 
wilh up. Dan. ix. 10. ‘l'o imprint on the mind. Job 
xxxiiit, 11. To inclose; to hide; to conceal Jod xiv. 
12. To confine; to restrain. Jvb xxxvii.—13. In arcat- 
tecture, to fix a piece uf wuod or iron in a wall with ce- 
ment. 

BEAL, 0 & To fix aseal. (Unusual }] Shak. 

8EALED, pp. Furnished with a seal; fastened with a seal ; 
contirmed : closed. 

BEAL’ER, n 1. One who seala; an officer in chance 
who seala writs and instruments.—2, [In New Raylaad, 
an officer to exumine and uy weights and measures. 

BEALIING, ppr. ne a seal; fustening with a seal; 
confirming ; closing ; keeping secret. 

BSEAL/ING, a. (from seal, the animal.} The operation of 
taking seals and curing their skins. 

BEAL ING-VUOY-AGE, ». A voyage for the purpose of 
killing seals and ee le their skins. 

BEALAING-WAX, n. [scald and waz.) Hard wax used for 
sealing letters. 

SEAM, n. (Sux. seam; D. 200m; G. saum; Van. stm.) 2. 
The suture or uniting of two edges of cloth by the needle. 
2. The joint or juncture of , lanks in a ship’s side or 
deck ; or rather the intervals between the edges of boards 
or planks ina floor, &c.—J3. In mines, & Vein or stratum 
of metal, ore, coal and the like. 4. A cicatrix or sear. 
5. A measure of eight bushels of corn ; or the vessel that 
contains it. 

{SRAM, x. (Sax. scim; W. saim.] Tallow; grease ; 
lard. 

SRAM, v.t. 1. To form « seam ; to sew or otherwise unite. 
2. To mark with a cicatrix , to scar. Pope. 

SEA MAN. Sec under Sea. 

SRAMED, pp. Marked with senms ; having seams. 

SEAMING, ppr. Murking with scars; making seams. 

SEAMLESS, a. Having no seam. 

SRAM -RENT, 2. [seam and reat.) The rent of a seam ; 
the sepuration of a suture. 

SEAM-S'TER, a. Que that sews well, or whose occupation 
ia to new. 

SEAMSTRESS, n. [that is, seamsteress ; Sax. seamestre.) 
A woman whose occupation is sewing. 

SEAM'Y, a. Having a seam ; containing seams. 

SEAN, ns. Anet. Sec Serve. 

BEA’POY, or SE'POY, xn. [Pers. sipahi ; Hindoo, sepahai.] 
A native of India in the military service of an European 
power. 

SEAR, v. ¢. (Sax, searan.] 1. To burn to dryness and hard- 
oess the surface of any thing ; to cauterize ; to et pose to 
a degree of heat tnat changes the color of the surface, or 
makes it hard. 2. To wither; to dry. 3. To make cal- 
jous or inseusible.— 7 secur up, to close by searing or cau- 
terizing ; to stop. 

SEAR, a. Dry ; withered. Milton. Ray. 

SEARCE, (sers) r.t. ‘To sift; to bolt , to separate the fine 

of meal from the coarse. [Little used.) Mortimer. 

BEAKCE, (sers) u. A sieve ; a bolter. [Little used.) 

SEAK CER, (sersier) un. One that sifts or bolts. [2.. “J 

SEARCH, (serch) vo. ¢. (Fr. chercher ; It. cercare.] [. To 
look over or through for the purpose of finding something ; 
to explore ; to examine by inspection. 2. To inquire ; to 
geck for. 3. TG probe; to seek the knowledge of by 
feeling with an instruinent. 4. To cxamine ; to try. Ps. 
Cxaxix.— To search vut, to seek till found, or to find by 
seeking. 

BEARCH, (serch) v.t. 1. To seek ; to look for; to make 
search. 2. ‘To make inquiry ; to inquire.—7'o search fur, 
to luok for ; to seek ; to try to find. 

SEARCH, (serch) x. 1. A seeking or looking for sumething 
that is lost, or the piace cf which is unknown. 2 In- 
quiry ; aseeking. J. Quest; pursuit for finding. 

BEARCH A-BLE, ‘serchia-bl) a. ‘That may be searched or 
explored, Cotgrere. 

PBARCH'ED, Gere) pp- Looked over carefully ; explor- 
ed ; examined. 

BEARCH/ER, (sereb/er) ». 1. One who searches, explores 
or examines for the purpose of finding something. 2. A 
weeker; an inquirer. 3. An examiner; a trier. 4. An 
officer in Luadun, appointed to exainine the bodies of the 
dead, and report the cause of their death. 6. An inspec- 
tor of leather.—7. Ino malitary affairs, an instrument for 
examining ordnance, to ascertain whether guns have any 
cavities in them, 8. An instrument used in the inspec. 
tion of butter, &c. to ascertain the quality of that which 
ts contained in tirkins ; (local.) Masa. 

BEAKCHOING, (serch‘ing) ppr. 1. Looking tnto or over; 
exploring ; examining; inquiring; secking; investiga 
tine. 2. a. Penetrating ; trying; close. 

BEAR CIVING, (serch ing) ». Examination ; severe inqui- 
eition. Judyes v. 
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SBEARCH'LESS, (serchles) a. Inecrutable eluding search 
or investigation. 

SEAR-CLOTH, wn. [Sax. sar-clath.) A cloth to cover a 
sore; a plaster. Mortimer. 

SEARED, pp. Burnt on the surface ; cauterized 

SEAR'ED-NESS, n. The state of being searea, cauterized 
or hardened ; hardness ; ineensibility. 

SEASON, (sean )n. [Fr saison.) 1. A Gt or suitable time; 
the convenient time ; the usual or appointed me. 2 
Any time, as distinguisbed trom others. J. A tune of 
some continuance, but not long. 4. One of the four divi- 
sions of the year, spring, summer, autumn, Winter. 7’ 
be tn season, lo be in good time ; sufficiently early. To 
be out of season, to be wo late, beyond the proper time. 
§ That which matures or prepares for the taste ; chal 
which gives a relish. 

SEAISON, rot. [Fr. essaisonner , &p., Port. sazonar.) }. 
To render palatable, or to give a higher relish to, by the 
addition or mixture of another substance more pungent or 
eae 2. ‘To render more ugreeable, pleasant or de 

ightful ; to give a relish or zest to ny something that ex: 
cites, ANimates or exhilarites. 3. To render more agree- 
able, or less rigorous and severe ; to temper, to moderate, 
to qualify by admixture. 4. To imbue, to linge or tant 
5. ‘To fit for any use by time or habit ; lo mature , to pre- 
pare. 6. To prepare for use by drying or hardening. to 
take out or suller to escape the natural juices. 7. To pre 
pure or mature fur a climate , to accustum to and enable 
to endure. 

SEA'SON, e. i. 1. To become mature ; to grow fit for use: 
to become adapted to a climate, as the buman body. 2 
To become dry and hard by the escape of the natural 
a or by being penetrated with other substance. 32 

‘o betoken ; to savor ; [obs.] 

SEA SON-A-BLE, a. Opportune ; that comes, happens a 
is done in good time, in dae season or in proper ame for 
the purpose. 

SEA'¥ON-A-BLE-NESS, x. Opportuneness of time; the 
state of being in goud time, or in time convenient for the 

urpose, or sufficiently early. 

SEA SON-A-BLY, ade. In due time; in time convenient; 
eulficiently early. 

t SEA‘SON-AGE, a. Seasoning ; sauce. South. 

SEA'SONED, pp. Mixed or sprinkled witb something that 
gives a relish; tempered ; moderated ; qualified ; maw- 
ed ; dried and hardened. 

SEA'ZON-ER, n. He that seasons; that which seasons, 
matures or gives a relish. 

FEA'SON-ING, ppr. Giving a relish by something added; 
moderating ; qualifying maturing ; desig and hardeo- 
ing ; fitting by habit. 

SEA SON-ING, n. 1. That which is ndded to any species 
of food to give ita higher relish. 2. Something added o 
mixed to enhance the pleasure of enjoyment. 

SEAT, n. [It. sedia; Sp. sede, mtio: L. sedes, situs. 1 
‘That on which one sits ; a chair, bench, stool o1 any thet 
thing on which a person sits. 2. The place co 
throne ; chair of state; tribunal; post of authority. 
Mansion; residence; dwelling; abode. 4. Site, situ®- 
tion. 5. That part of a saddle on which a person sits — 
6. In horsemanship, the posture or situation of a person on 
horseback. 7. A pew or slip in a church; a place w sit 
im. Oi The place where a thing is settled or estab 
lished. 

SET, vt. 1. To place on a eeat; to cause to sit down 
2. To place in a post of authority, in office ora place of 
distinction. 3. ‘To settle; to fix in a particular place of 
country. 4. To fix; to set firm. 5. To place ina church; 
tv assign seats to. 6. To appropriate the pews in Ww par 
ticular families. 7. To repair by making the seat new. 
t. To settle ; to plant with inhabitants. Nuh, berg. 

{SEAT, rot. To rest; to lie down. Speaser. 

SEATED, pp. Placed in a chair or on a bench, &c. ; set; 
fixed ; settled ; established ; furnished with a neat. 

FEATIING, ppr. Placing on a seat; setting ; settling ; far- 
nixhing with a seat; having its seats assigned tv individ 
u ils, as a church. 

SEAVES, n. plu. (Sw. sdf; Dan. viv. Rushes. [Local.] 

SE AVY, a. Overgrown with mishes, | Local. 

SE-BACEOUS, a. (Low L. sebaccus.[ Made of tallow or 
ft; eee at. 

SE BAC I€, a. In chemistry, pertaining to fat. 

SE RATE, n. In chemistry, a salt formed by the secbace 
acid and a base. Houper. 

SE RES TEN, a. The Aseyrian plum, a ere 

SECANT, a. [L. secans.}) Cutting; dividing into two 
rirts, 

PT CANT, a. [It., Fr., Sp. eecante.) 1. In geometry. & line 
that cuts another, or divides it into parts.—2. In frye 
nometry, the secant of an arc is a right line drawn fr 
the centre through one end of the arc, and terminated by 
B Lingua drawn through the other end. 

SE-CEDE, v.t. (L. secedo.] To withdmw from fellowship. 
communion or association ; to separate one’s self. 
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SE-CED ER, 2. One who secedes. In Scotland, the seceders 
are a numerous body of Presbyterians, 

SEVEDING, pyr. Withdrawing trom fellowship. 

SECERN, rot. [L. seceruu.] in the anmal economy, to 
secrete. 

SE-CCERN ED, (se-sernd') pp. Separated ; secreted. 

SECEKRN ENT, w«. That which promotes secreuou ; that 
which increases the isrilative motions, which constitute 
secretion. 

SEUERNING, ppr. Separating ; secreting. 

SE-CESS!, vn. [L. secessua.] Retirement ; retreat. 
E-CES'SION, x. [L. secessiv.}] 1. ‘he act of withdraw- 
ing, particularly frum fellowship and communiwn. Q. 
The act of departing ; departure. 

RE'CLE, n. [Fr. siecle; L. seculum.) A century. 
E-CLUDB!, c.t. [L. secludv.}] 1. To separate, as from 
company or society, and, usually, to keep apart for some 
length of time, or to confine in a separate state. 2. To 
slut out; to prevent trom entering ; to preclude. 

SE-CLCLED, pp. Separated trom others ; living in retire- 
nent ; shut out. 

SE-CLODING, ppr. Separating from others ; confining in 
solitude or in & separate slate ; preventing entrance. 

SE-CLCU'SION, a. The act of separating from society or 
connection ; the state of being separate or apart ; separa- 
tion; a shutting out. 

SE-cLOSIVE, a. That secludes or sequesters ; that keeps 
separate or in retirement. 

SECOND, a. (ilk > L. secundus ; It. secondv.] 1. That im- 
mediately follows the first; the next following the first in 
order of place or tune ; the ordinal of two. 2. Next, in 
vulue, power, excellence, dignity or rank ; inferior. 

BEVOND, vw. ol. One who attends another in a duel, to aid 
hin, and see that all proceedings between the purties are 
fair, 2. (one that supports or maintains another; that 
which supports. J. The sixtieth part of a minute of time 
or of a degree. —4. In music, an interval uf a conjoint 
degree. 

SECOND, e. ft. [L. secundo: Fr. seconder ; Tt. secon re 
1. To follow in the next place. 2. ‘To support. tu len 
aid to the attempt of another; to assist; tu forward; to 
promote ; to encourage ; to uct as the maintainer.—J3. In 
lensiition, lo support, as a notion or the mover. 

SEC OND-A-RE-LY, ade. Tn the second degree or second 
order ; nut primurily or originally ; not in the first inten- 
trom, 

SEC OND-A-RI-NESS, n. The state of being secondary. 

RECVOND-A-RY, a. L. secundarias.| 1. Succeeding next in 
order to the first ; subordinate, 2. Net primary ; not of the 
first intention. J. Not ofthe first order or rate ; revolving 
about a primary planet. 4. Acting by deputation or dele- 
gated authority. 5, Acting in subordsuition,—Secorda- 

rocks, those later forined und containing petrifactions. 

BECOND-A-R Y, 2. I. A delegate or deputy ; one who acts 
in subordination to another. Eucve. 2. A feather growing 
on the second bone of a fowls wing. 

SEC OND-EDY pp. Supported ; aided. 

SEVOND-ER, «a. One that supports what another attempts, 
or what he affirms, or what he moves or proposes. 

SEC OND-HAND, x». Possession received froin the first 
possessor. Julinson. 

SEt(;}OND-HAND, a. 1. Not original or primary ; received 
from another. Locke. 2. Not new ; that bas been used 
by another. 

8EG-OND-LY, adv. In the second place. Bacon. 

SEC OND-RATE, a. Cabs and rate.) The second order 
in size, dignity or value. Addison, 

BECIOND-RATE, «a. Of the second size, rank, quality or 
value. /Jruden. 

BEC OND-SIGHT, n. The power of seeing things future or 
distant ; a power claimed by some of the Highlanders in 
Scotland. Addison. 

SEC! ON D-SIGHT-ED, a. Having the power of second- 
sight. 

BE CRE-CY, n. 1. Properly, a state of separation ; hence, 
concealment from the observation of others, or from the 
notice of any persons not concerned ; privacy , a state of 
being hid froin view. 2, Solitude ; retirement ; seclusion 
froin the view of others. 3. Forbearance of disclosure or 
diacovery. 4. Fidelity to a secret; the act or habit of 
keeping secrets. 

@ECRET, a. (Fr. eecret ; It., Sp., Port. sccreto ; L. secre- 
tus.| 1. Properly, separate ; hence, hia; concealed from 
the notice or knowledge of all persons except the ind.vid- 
ual or individuals concerned. 2. Unseen; private ; se- 
chided ; being in retirement. 3. Removed from sight ; 
private; unknown. 4. Keeping secrets ; faithfal to se- 
crete intrusted ; (unusual.] 5. Private; affording priv- 
acy. 6. Occult; not seen; not apparent. 7. Known to 
God only. 8. Not proper to be seen; kept or such as 
ought to be kept from observation. 

SECRET, vn. [Fr.; L. secretum.}] 1. Something studiously 
eoncealed. 2. A thing not discovered and therefure un- 
known.—3. Secrets, plu., the parts which inodesty and 
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propriety require to be concealed.—Jn seeret, in @ private 
place ; in privacy cr secrecy. 

t SF CHET, rv. t. ‘Vo keep private. Bacon. 

SEC RE-TA-KISHiP, x. The office of a secretary. 

BEUKE-TA-RY, a. [Fr. secretuure: Sp., It, secretario.) 
1. A person employed by a public body, Wy @ coinpany or 
by an individual, to write ordess, letters, dispatches, pub- 
lic or private pupers, records and the like. 2. An ofticer 
whose business is tu superintend and manage the attains 
of a particular departinent of government. 

SE-€RETE!, v.t. 1. ‘To hide ; to conceal ; te remove from 
observation or the knowledge of others. 2. To secrete 
one’s self; to retire from notice into a private place ; to 
absccnd.—3. In the animai ccunumy, to secern ; to pro- 
duce from the bluod substances diferent from the bivod 
iteelf, or from any of its constituents ; as the glands. 

SE-CRiET EL, pp. Concealed ; secerned. 

SL-CKRETUING, ppr. Hiding ; secerning. 

RE-CREITION, n. 1. The act of secerning ; the act of pro- 
ducing from the blood substances different from the blood 
itself, or from any of its constituents, as bile, saliva, mu- 
cus, urine, &c. 2. The matter secreted, as mucus, per- 
bpirable matter, &c. 

{SL/CKET-Ls'T, n. A dealer in secrets. Boyle. 

SE-CRE-TI“TIOUR, a. Parted by animal secretion. 

SE/CKRET-LY, ado. 1. Privately; privily ; not openly, 
without the knowledge of others. ; Inwardly ; not ap- 

rently or visibly ; Jatently. 

SE'CRET-NESS, a. J. The state of being hid or coneealed. 
2. The quality of keeping a secret. Donne. 

SF/ERE-TO-RY, a. Performing the office of secretion. 

SECT, nm. [Fr. secte; it. xctta; L., Sp. secta.) 1. A body 
or number of persons united in tenets, chiefly in philoso- 
phy or religion, but constituting @ distinct party by hold- 
Ing sentiments different from those of othermen. 2 A 
cutting or ciuon ; [vbs.] 

SEC Ta'RI-AN, a. ie sectartus.] Pertaining to a sect. 

SEC-TA'RI-AN, n. One of a sect; one of a party in religion 
which has separated itself from the established church, or 
which holds tenets different from those of the prevailing 
denomination in a kingdom or state. 

SEC-TA'RI-AN-ISM, nan. The disposition to dissent from 
the established church or predominant religion, and te 
form new sec. 

SECIYA-RISM, nv. Sectarianism. [Little used. 

RECT‘A-RIST, n. A sectary. [Not much used.) Warton. 

SECTIA-RY, n. [Pr. sectaire.] 1. A person who separates 
from an established church, or from the prevailing de- 
nomination of Christians ; one that belongs to a sect; a 
dissenter. 2. A follower; a pupil; [vis.] 

t SE€-TA‘TOR, nv. [Fr. sectuteur.] A follower ; a disciple ; 
an adherent toa sect. Raleigh. 

SECT ILE, a. [L. sectilis.] A sectile mineral is one that ie 
midway between the brittle and the malleable. 

SEO'TION, n. [Fr.; L. sectio.] 1. The act of cutting or of 
separating by cutting. 2. A part separated from the rest, 
a division.—3. In dooks and eritings, a distinct part or 
pon ; the subdivision of a chapter; the division of a 

aw or other writing or instrument. 4. A distinct part of 
a city, town, country or people.—5. In geometry, a vide 
or surface of a body or figure cut off by another ; or the 
place where lines, planes, &c. cut each other. 

REC TION-AL, a. Pertaining to a section or distinct part 
of a larger body or territory. 

BEET OR, n. (Fr. pene 1. In geometry, a part of a 
circle comprehended between two radii and the arch ; or 
a mixed triangt:, formed by two radii and the arch of a 
circle. 2. A mathematical instrument so marked with 
lines of sines, tangents, secants, chords, &c. as to fit all 
radii and scales, and useful in finding the proportion be 
tween quantities of the same kind. 

SEC U-LAR, a. (Fr. secuiaire ; It. secolara; Sp. secular ; 
I. xecularts.) 1. Pertaining to this present world, or to 
things not spiritual or holy ; relating to things not inime- 
diately or primarily hin Spr the soul, but Uie body , 
worldly.—2. Amung catholics, not regular ; not bound by 
monastic vows or rules ; not confined to @ monastery, or 
subject to the rules of a religious community. 3. Coming 
once in a century. 

SE€:U-LAR, n. A church officer or officiate whose func- 
tions are confined to the vocal department of tbe choir. 
SE€-U-LARI-TY, n. Worldliness; supreme attention to 

the things of the present life. Buchanan. 

SE€-U-LAR-I-ZA'TION, 2. The act of converting a regu- 
Jar person, place or benefice into a secular one. 

SE€'U-LAR-IZE, v. t. (Fr. seculariser.)! 1. To nvake sec- 
ular ; to convert from spiritual appropriatior to = cular or 
common use ; or to convert that which is regular or mo- 
nastic into secular, 2. To make worldly. 

SE€'U-LAR-IZED, pp. Converted from reguiar ' » secular. 

SE€’U-LAR-TZ-ING, ppr. Converting from regula, or mo- 
nastic to secular. 

SE€'U-LAR-LY, adv. In a worldly manner. 

SE€'U-LAR-NE&S, n. A secolar dixposition ; w.ridliness 
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GEOUN-DINB, #. (Fr. secondines. | 

ural, as generally used, are the several coals or mem- 

nes in which the fetus is wrapped in the womb ; the | 
after -birth. 

BE-CORE, a. (L. securus; It. sicuro; Sp. seruro.) 1. Free 
fron danger cf ee aren by an enemy ; that inay resist 
assauls or attack. Free from danger ; safe ; applied tu 
persuns. 3. Free from fear or apprehension of danger ; 
not alarmed ; not disturbed by fear; confident of safety ; 
bere, carclese of the meane of defense. 4. Confident ; 
not distrustful. 3. Careless ; wanting caution. 6. Cer- 
tain. ; very confident. 

SE-CORK, vt. 1. To guard effectually from danger; to 
make safe. 2. To make certain; to put beyond hazard. 
3. To incluse or confine effectually ; to guard effectuaily 
from escape; sometimes, to seize and contine. 4. ‘To 
make certain of payment. 5. To make certain of receiv- 
ing & precarivus debt by giving bond, bail, surety or oth- 
erwise. 6. ‘Tu insure, as property. 7. To niake fast. 

SE-COK ED, (se-kard', pp. Ettectually guarded or protect- 
ed ; made certain; pat beyond hazard ; effectually con- 
fined , made fast. 

BE-CORE/LY, adv. I. Without danger; safely. 2. With- 
out fear ur apprehension ; carelessly ; in an unguarded 
state , in confidence of safety. 

SE-COREMENT, ». Security ; protection. Brorwn. 
E-CORE/NESS, x. Confidence of safety ; exemption from 
fear ; h-nce, want of vigilance or cuution. 

SE-CCR’ER, n. He or that which secures or protects, 

BE-CO'RI-FORM, a. (L. securis, and form.] In botany, 
having the tuum of an axe or hatchet. Lee. 

BE-CC'RI-TY, wn. (Fr. secwrité: LL. seeuritas.) 1. Protec- 
tion ; effectual defense or safety from danger of any kind. 
2. That which protects or guards from danger. 3. Free- 
dom from fear or apprehension ; confidence of safety ; 
whence, negligence in providing means of defense. 4. 
Safety; certainty. 5. Any thing given or deposited to 
secure the payment of a debt, or the performance of a 
contmict. 6. Something given or dune to secure peace or 
geod behavior. : 

SE-DAN’, n. {(Fr.} A portable chair or covered vehicle for 
carrying a single person, J)riuden, 

SE-DATE’, a. (L. aedatus.] Settled: composed ; calm ; 

uiet; tranquil; still; serene ; unrutted by passion ; un- 
isturbed. 

SE-DATE LY, ado. Calmly ; withvat agitation of mind. 

SE-DATE NESS, x. Calinners of inind, manner or counte- 
nance ; freedom from ayitatiun ; a selled state ; compo- 
sure ; serenity ; tranquillity. 

tSE-DA'TION, a. The act of calming. Coles. 

BEIVA-TIVE, a. [Fr. sedatiy.) in medsrine, moderating 
mascukir action or animal energy. Core. 

BED A-TIVE, 2. A medicine that moderates muscular ac- 
tion or animal energy. Coze. 

SED EN-TA-RI-LY, ade. Ino eendentary manner. 

SEIVEN-TA-RI-NESS, nx. The state of being sedentary. 

SED EN-TA-RY, a. [F'r. sedentare ; It., Sp. sedentario ; L. 
sedentarius.} f. Accustomed to sit much, or t) pass most 
of the time in a sitting posture. 2. Kequiring much sit- 
ting. 3. Passed fur the most part in sitting. 4. Inac- 
tive; motionless ; sluggish. 

BEDGE, n. (Sax. sec f 1. A narrow fing, or growth of 
such Hage ; called, if the nortb of England, seg, or sag. 
Barret.—2. In New hugland, @ species of very coarne 

Tasa growing in swamps, 

SEDGED, a. Composed of fags or sedge. Shak. 

SEDG'Y, a. Overgrown with sedge. Shak. 

SED I-MENT, n. [Fr. ; L. sedimentum.) The matter which 
subsides to the bottom of liqnor; settlings ; lees ; dregs. 
SE-DI TION, n. (Pr. 3 L. seditio.] A factious commotion 
of the people, or a tumultuous assembly of men rising in 
Opposition to law or the administration of justice, and in 
disturbance of the public pence. Sedition is a rising or 
commotion of less extent than an insurrection, and both 
are leas than releliion; but some kinds of sedition, in 
Great Britain, snount to high treason. In general, sedi- 
tion is a local or limited insurrection in opposition to civil 

anthority, as mutiny isto military. 

SE-DI ’PION-A-RY, n. An inciter or promoter of sedition. 

BE-DI-TIOUS, a. (Fr. sediticuc; L. seditioeus.) 1. Per- 
taining to sedition ; partaking of the nature of sedition. 
9. Tending Ww excite sedition ; as sedtions words, J. )is- 

ed to excite violent or irregular opposition to law or 
awful authority ; turbulent; factious, or guilty of sedi 


tion. 

BE-DI'’TIOUS-LY. adv. With tumultuous opposition to 
law ; in a manner to violate the public peace. 

BE-DI'TIOUS-NESS, n. The disposition to excite popular 
commotion in opposition to law ; or the act of erring 
sich commotion. 

BE DOCE:,c. t. [L. seduco; Fr. seduive: It. sedurre: Sp. 
seducir.) 1. To draw aside or entice from the path of rec- 
‘iteude and duty in any manner, by flattery, promises, 
vribes or otherwise ; to tempt and lead to iniquity; to 
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SEE 
emer to deprave. 9% To entice t a surrender of 
chastity. 

SE-DtC CED, A eine ce Drawn or enticed from virtue, 
corrupted : depraved. 

BE-DOCE MEN'T, a. 1. The act of seducing; seduction 
2. The means employed to seduce ; the arts of tlattery, 
fulsehood and decepuon. Pepe. ‘ 

SE-DO-CER, vr. 1. One that seduces; one that entices an- 
other to depart from the pauh of rectitude and duty ; one 
that persuades a feniale to surrender her chastity, 2 ‘hat 
Which leads astray ; that which entices to evil. 

SE-DC-C1-BLE, a. Capable of being drawn aside fruin the 
path of rectitude ; corruptble. Brewer. 

BE-DOCING, pyr. Enticing from the path of virtue or 
chastity. 

SE DUCTION, n. (Fr. ; L. sedwegto.) 1. The set of seda- 
emg, or of enticing from the path of duty. 2. Appropre 
atevy, the actor crime of persuading a female, by Haltery 
or deception, to surrender her chastity. 

SE-DUC TIVE, a. ‘ending to lead astray ; apt to mislead 
by flattering appearances. Stephens. 

SE-DCLI-TY, a. [1.. seduditas; It. sedulitd.} Ditigent and 
assiduous application to business; constant atenuen ; 
unremitting industry in any pursuit. It denvutes constancy 
and persecerance rather than tntenseness OF applicauion. 

SED U-LOUS, a. [L. sedulus.] Assiduous; diligent in ap 
ication or pursuit; constant, steady and permetenng 
in business or in endeavors to effect an object; steaduy 
fidustrious, 

SE))'U-LOUS-LY, adr. Assiduously ; Industriously ; dili- 
gently ; with constant or continued application. 

SED U-LOUS-NESS, n. Assiduity ; assiduousuess ; steady 
diligence ; continued industry or effort. 

SEb,n. (Fr. mege 5 Scot. seve.) 1. The seat of episcopal 
power; a diocese ; the jurisdiction of a bishop. 2. The 
reat of an archbishop; a province or jurisdiction of an 
archbishop. 3. The seat, place or office of Wie pope or 
Roman pontiff. 4. The authority of the pope or cuurt of 
Rome. 

SEE,r. ¢. pret. sav ; pp. seen. [Sax. seon, seogan, gescon : 
G. yehen; D. uen; Dan. seers Sw. se.) 1. To perceive 
by the eye; to have knowledge of the existence and ap- 

arent qualities of objecta by the organs of sight ; to be- 
1ald. 2. ‘To observe ; to note or nouce, to know ; to 
reyard or look to; to take care. 3. To discover; to de 
scry ; tounderstand. 4. ‘Io converse or have intercourse 
with. 5. To visit. 6. To attend, to remark or nolce. 
7. ‘To behold with patience or sufferance ; to endure.—8, 
In Scripture, to hear or attend to, 9, ‘To feel, to suffer; 
to experience. 10, To Know ; to learn. 11. To perceive ; 
to understand ; tocomprehend. 12. To perceive ; toun- 
derstand experimentally. 13. Tobeware. 14. To know 
by revelation. 15. To have faith in and@eliance on, 16. 
0 enjoy ; to have friition of. 

SEE, c.1. 1. To have the power of 9g ane by the prop- 
er organs, or the power of sight. To diagern, W bave 
bntellectual sight; to penetrate ; to understand. 3. To 
examine or inquire. 4. To be attentive. 5. To have 
full understanding.—See to it, look well to ft; attend, 
consider ; take cnre.—Let me sec, let us sce, are used to 
express consideration, or to introduce the particular cun- 
sideration of a subject. 

SEED, n. (Sax. ead; G. saat; D. caad; Dan. sed.} 1. The 
substance, animal or vegetable, which nature prepares for 
the reproduction and conservation of the spectes. 2. That 
from which any thing springs; first Peuene 2 original, 
3. Principle of production. 4. Progeny ; odspring ; chil 
dren ; descendants. 5. Race ; generation ; birth. 

SEED, ov. i. 1. To grow to maturity, so as to produce seed 
Suyft. 2. To shed the seed. Mortimer. 

SEED, vr. t. To sow; tosprinkle with seed, which germi- 
nates and takes root. Ive/kKnap. 

SEED-RUD, n. [seed and bud.) The germ, germep os 
mdiment of the fruit in embryo. 

SEED-CAKE, 2. (secd and cake.) A sweet cake contain- 
ing aromatic seeds. Tusser. 

SED -COAT, x. In botany, the outer coat of a seed. 

SEED -LEAF, a. In botany, the primary leaf. 

SEEFD‘ED, a. Bearing seed; covered thick with seede. 
F'etcher. Interspersed as with seeds. B. Joknecn. 

SEDER, xn. [Sax. sadere.] One who sows. 

SEEDLING, n. A young plant of root juat sprung from the 


seed. E-relyn. 
SEED-LIP an. A vessel In which a sowesr.carries the 


SED LOB, § seed to be diepersed. England. 
SHEEN'LOBE, 2. The lobe of a seed ; a cotyledon. 
{SLEDNESS. a. Seed time. 

SEED'-PEARL, x. Small grains of pearl Beyle. 
FEED-PLAT, ) a. 1. The ground on which seeds are 
SEED -PLOT, } sown to produce plants for wansplanting. 


2. A nursery. 

SEEDS MAN, a. [secd and man.] A person who deals in 
secds ; aluo, a sower. J)ict. 

SEED_TIME, n. The season proper for sowing. 
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skEDVES-SEL, n. In botany, the pericarp which contains | SEIGN-EO'RIAL, (seen-yi're-al) a, (Fr.} 1. Pertaining to 


the seeds. 

BEE) Y, a. [from seed.} 1. Abounding with seeds. 2. 
Having 3 peculiar flavor, supposed to be derived from the 
weeds powine among the vines. 

SEL ING, ppr. [from see.] Perceiving by the eye ; knowing ; 
understanding ; observing ; heholding. 

{Aize. Lt is sometimes classed among adverbs, but is prap- 
erly a participle, and is used indefinitely, or without direct 
relurence tu @ persun or persons, as, ** Wherefore come ye 
to ine, seeing ye hate me?’? Gen. xxvi. ; Unat is, since, or 
the fact being that or thus; because that. } : 

SELLING, a., Sight; vision. Shuk. 

SEEK, c.t ; pret. and pp. suught, pronounced sawt. [{Sax. 
stcun, secan, gesecun; G. suchen; D. rueken.] 1. To go 
iu search or quest of ; to look for ; to search for by going 
from place to place. 2. To inquire for ; toask for; to so- 
licit; to endeavor to find or gain by any meana 3. Seek 
jx followed sometiines by vut or ufter. 

SLEK, v.3. 1. To make search or inquiry; to endeavor 
w nake discovery. 2. To endeavor.— To seek after, to 
Mahe pursuit; to attempt to find or take.— 7 seck for, to 
eudeavor to tind. Krolles.—To seck to, to apply to; to 
besurt to. be Ataygrs xX. 

SEEK ER, n. 1. One that seeks; an inquirer. 2. One ofa 
thee that professes no determinate religion. Johnson 

SEK SROR-ROW, n. [yeck and sorruic.] One that con- 
trives to give himself vexation. [Little used.] Sidney. 

SEtL,v.t. (Pr sceller.i To close the eyes; a term of 
ay {eum the practice of clusing the eyes uf a wild 

awk. 

{SEEL, os. (Sax. sulan.] To lean ; to incline to one side. 

{Seb (wm The rolling or agitation of a shipina 

eo storm. Mins rorta. 

SEL, na. [ Sax. sat.) Tine ; opportunity ; season. 

fSEELA-LY, ado. Ina silly manner. 

{SEELIY, a. J. Lucky ; fortunate. Spenyer. 2. Silly ; fool- 
sh; simple; (see Sitrry.] Tusser. 

SEEM, v.u. [G. tiemen, gezicmen ; D. rreemen.] 1. To 
appear ; to make or have a show or semblance. ~. To have 
Ue appearance of truth or fact; to be understood as truc. 

(SEEM, o. & To become ; to befit. Spenser. 

SELMER, ». One that carries an appearance or semblance. 

SEEMING, ppr. 1. Appearing ; having the appearance or 
semblance, whether real or not. 2. a. Specious. 

SELMING, n. 1. Appearance ; show; seinblance. 2. 
Fair appearance. 3. Opinion or liking ; favorable opin- 
lon 5 on 

sce ANGLLY, adv. In appearance; in show; in sem- 
blance. Addison. 

BEEM‘ING-NESS, a. Fair appearance ; plausibility. 
SEEM’LESS, a. Unseemly ; unfit ; indecorous. 

EEM LI-NESS, n. Comeliness ; grace ; fitness ; propriety ; 

decency ; decorum. Camden. 

REEMLY, a. [G. ctemlich; Dan. s§mmelig.) Becoming; 
fit; suited to the object, occasion, purpose or character ; 
suitable. 

SREM'LY, ado. In a decent or suitable manner. 
SELM'LY-HED, a. Comely or decent appearance. 

EEN, pp. of see. 1. Beheld; observed ; understuod. 2 a. 
Vered ; skilled ; [obs.]} 

BEER, a. [frum see.] 1. One who sees. 2. A propiet; a 

ron who foresees future events. 1 Sam. ix. 

SLER \VOQD. See Srar, and Sear-wooo, dry wood. 

SEE-SAW, nu. A vibratory or reciprocating motion. 

BEE SAW, v.i. To move with a reciprocating motion ; to 
move backward and forward, or upward and downward. 

SEETHE, v. t. ; pret. secthed, sod ; pp. secthed, sudden. ar 
vathan, seothan, sythun ; D. sieden: G. sicdea.] To boil, 
ty decoet or prepare for food in hot liquor. 

BEETILE, v. i. To be in a state of ebullition ; to be hot. * 

BELTHED, pp. Boiled ; decocted. 

SER FH ER, a. A boiler; a pot for boiling things. 

BEL FHING, ppr. Boiling ; decocting. 

SEG, a. Sedze. 

EG, xn. A castrated bull. North of England. 

SEWHOL, n. A Hebrew vowel-point, or short vowel, 
thus °.-, indicating the sound of the English e in mea. 
“Vf. Stuart. 

8FG HO-LATE, a. Marked with a seghol. 

BEG: MENT, a. fas ; L. segmentum.)] 1. In gecmetry, that 
part of the circle contained between a chord and an arch 
of that circle, or so much of the circle as is cut off by the 
chord.—2. In general, a part cut off or divided; as the 
srynents Of a calyx. . 

tSEG NI-TUDE, (2. [L. segnis.] Sluggishnese ; inactiv- 

(SEG NITY 

6EGRE-GATE, v. t. [ 
ers; to apart. Sher rood. 

SFG'RE-GATE, a. Select. [Little uscd.] Wotton. 

BEC RE-GA-TE pp. Separated ; parted from others 

BEG RE-GA-TING, ppr. Separating. _ 

SEG-RE-GA’TION, xn. [Fr.] Separation from others; a 


parting. Shak. ‘. 


1. 86 ego.) To separate from oth 


the lord of a manor; Vested with 
oWETS ; independent pkg 

BEIGN-IOR, (geenyur) n. (Fr. seigneur ; It. signore; Sp. 
senor ; Port. senhor ; from L. senor.) A lord ; the lord 
cf a manor, but used also in the south of Europe as a 
tide of bonor. - 

SEIGN LOR-AGE, (seen/yur-aje) x. A royal right or perog- 
ative of the king of England, by which he claims an 
allowance of gold and silver brought in the mass to be 
exchanged for coin. 

SEIGN-IGO/RI-AL, (seen-yé/re-al). The same as seigneurial. 

SEIGN'IOR-IZE, (seen/yur-ize) v. t. To lord it over. (LZ. wv J 

SEIGN-IO-KRY, (seen'yo-ry) x. (Fr. stigneurie.] ~ A lord- 
ship; a manor. 2. The power or authority of a lord; 
dominion. 

SEIN, a. (Sax. segne; Fr. seine; Arm. seigne.] A large 
net for catching fish 

SEIN ER, 2. A fisher with a sein or net. [Little used.] 

SE/I-TY, x. [L. se, one’s self.) Something peculiar toa 
mInan’s self. [Mot well authorized.] 7 utler. 

SEIZ A-BLE, a. That may be seized ; liable to be taken. 

SEIZE, v. t. (Fr. sa:sir ; Arm. sestza, or sesya.] 1. To fall 
or rush upon suddenly and lay hold on; or to gripe or 
grasp suddenly. 2. To take ssion by force, with 
or without right. 3. To invade suddenly ; to take hold 
of; tocome upoa suddenly. 4. To take ion by 
virtue of a warrant or legal authority. 5, To fasten; to 
fix.—In seamen’s lanjruage, to fasten two ropes or ditferent 
parts of one rope together with a cord.—7/o be seized of, 
to have posvession. Spenser.— To seize on or upon, is to fall 
on and grasp; to take hold on. 

BEIAED, pp. Suddenly caught or grasped @tnken by force ; 
invaded suddenly ; taken possession of ; fastened with a 
cord ; having possession. 

RSEIZ ER, x. One that seizes. 

SEIZIN, a. (Fr. sucsine.] 1. In law, possession. Seizin ts 
of two sorts, seizin in deed, or fact, and seizin in law. 
Seizin in fact or deed is actual or corporal possession ; 
seizin in lac is when something is done which tbe taw 
accounts possession or seizin, as enrollment, or when lands 
descend to an beir, but he has not yet entered on thein. 
2. The act of taking possesion ; [nut wsed except in law. } 
3. The thing possessed ; possession. 

SEIZING, ppr. Falling on and grasping suddenly ; laying 
hold on suddenly ; fastening. 

SEIZING, n. 1. The act of taking or grasping suddenly. 
—2. In seamen’s language, the operation of fastening to. 

ether ropes with a cord. 

SEEZOR, 2. One who seizes. Wheaton. 

SEIZURE, n. 1. The act of seizing; the act of laying 

' hold on suddenly. 2. The act of taking possession by 
force. 3. The act of taking by warrant. 4+. I he thing 
taken or seized. 5. Gripe ; grasp; possession 6. Catch ; 
a catching. - ; 

SEIJANT, a. In heraldry, sitting, like x cat with the fure 
feet straight ; applied to a lion or other beast. 

SE-JOIN’, v. t. To separate. Whate'y. A Scuttish rrord. 

SE-J0'GOUS, a. (L. sejugis.) In botany, a sejugous leaf is 
a pinnate leaf having six pairs of leaflets. a 

SE-JUN€E-TION, a (LL. ip eneay Le of disjoining ; 
a disuniting ; separation, (/attle +} FCarson. : 

SEJUNGLBLE, a. That may be disjoined. [Little 
Wikis" : jee Pace 
SINE, for stk. See Sicn. Ler. 

{SEVICGUTH, a, [Sax. sel, os couth.] Rarely 
known ; unusual; uncommon. spenser. 

8EL:DOM, Ge ed aelda, rie ; D. relden; G. selten,] 

ly: toften; not frequently. 
sates nea (Litete used.) Milton 


SELDOM, a. Rare; uafrequent. , 
SEL/DOM-NESS, 2, Xarenese ; uncommonness ; infrequen- 
. Hooker. 

| SELDSHOWN, a. Rarely shown or exhibited. 

SE-LECT’, D. be [V. selectus. | To choose and take from 
a number : co take by preference from among others; to 
pick outs to cull. 

SE-LEET!, 0 Nicely chosen; taken from a number by 
preference ; choice ; whence, preferable; more valuable 
or excellent than others. 

SE-LECT- ED, pp. Chosen and taken by preference from 
among a number; picked ; culled. 

SE-LECT’ED-LY, ado. With care in selection. 

SE-LECT'ING, ppr. Choosing and taking from a number; 
picking out; culling. 

SE-LE€’ TION, un. [L. selectio.) 1. The act of choosing 
and taking from among a number ; a taking from a nain- 
ber by preference. 2. A number of things selected or 
taken from others by preference. ; 

SE-LEET IVE, a. Selecting ; tending to select. pone) 

SE-LE€T/MAN, n. [select und ee In New Englund, @ 
town officer chosen annually Pereenne, the concerns of 

own, provide for the poor, &c. 
BE Ther NESS, n. The ‘Gute of being select or well 


chosen. 


manorial. 2. 
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SE-LEET'OR, s. (1.] One that selects or chooses from 
among a number. ° 

8E-LY. NI-ATE, xn. A compound of selente acid with a base. 

SE-LUAN'TC, a. Pertaining to selenium, or extracted froin it. 

SEL'EN-ITE, wn. (Gr osAnurns.) Foliated or crystalized 
sulphate of lime. 

SEL-E-NIT€ US Pertaining to selenite ; resembling 

BEL-E-NITL€AL, | it, or partaking of its nature and 

roperties. 

BSE-LE'NI-UM, x. A new elementary body or substance, 
extracted from the pyrites of Fahlun in Sweden. 

BEL-E-NIO'RET, or SEL-E-NO'RET, «2. A mineral, of a 

f eee eae rvs 
*L-E-..O-G ' : 

SEL-E-NO-GRAPH'L-€AL, { & Belonging to selenography. 

SEL-E-NOG/RA-PHY, n. [Gr. otAnyy and ypagw.} A de- 
scription of the moon and ita phenomena. 

SELF, a. or pron. ; plu Szvves; used chiefly in com posi- 
tion. \oaes aclf, sylf; Goth. silba ; Bw. sielf; Dan. seln; 
G. selbst ; D. elf.) 1. In old authors, this word some- 
times signifies particular, very, or same.—2. In present 
usage, self is united to certain personal pronouns and 
nominal adjectives, to express emphasis or distinction ; 
also when the pronoun is used reciprocally ; as, J we 
3 Self is sometinies used as a noun, noting the indi- 
vidnal subject to his own contemplation or action, or not- 
ing identity of person. Cunsciousness makes every one 
to be what he calls self. 4. It also signifies personal in- 
terest, or love of private interest ; selfishness.—Self is 
much used in composition. 

SELF-A-BASIED, (self-a-bast!) a. {self and abase.} Hum- 
bled by conscious guilt or shame. 

SELF-A-BASE/MENT, a. Humiliation or abasement pro- 
ceeding from c@asciousness of inferiority or guilt. 

BELF-A-RASING, a. Humbling by Whe consciousness of 
guilt or by shame. 

BELF-A-BCSE', n. [self and aduse.) The abuse of one’s 
OWN person or powers. Sick. 

SELF-A€-€Gs' | NG) a. Accnsing one’s self. 

SELP-A€-TIVU-TY, 2. Selfmotion, or the power of mov- 
ing one’s self without foreign aid. Bentley. 

SELF-AD-MI-RAITION, «. Admiration of one’s self, 

SELF-AD-MIR'ING, a. Admiring one’s self. Scott, 

BELF-AF-FAIRS, 1. plu. (selfand affair.} One’s own pri- 
Vate business. Shak, 

BELF-AF-PRIGHTED, a. Frightened at one’s elf. 

SELF-AP PLAUSE/, 2. Applause of one’s self. 

BELF-AP-PROVING, a, That approves of one’s own con- 
duct. Pope. 

SEL.F-ASSOM EN, (self-as-simd") a. Assumed by one’s 
Own Bet or without authority. Mitford, 

SELF-BAN ISHED, a. Exiled voluntarily. 

BELF-BE-GT'TEN, a. Begotten by one’s own powers. 

SELF'-BORN, a. Born or produced by one’s self 

SELF-CEN'TRED, a. Centred in itself. 

SELF-CHAR'L-T?, n. Love of one’s self, 

BELF-€OM-M CNLEA-TIVE, a. [aclf and communicative. ] 
Inparted or communicated by its own powers. Nurris. 
BELF-CON-CEIT", a. (self and conceit.) a high opinion of 

one’s self; vanity. 

SELF-€ON-CEINED, a. Vain; having a high or over- 
weening opinion of one’s own person or merits. 

BELF-CON-CEITIED.NESS, n. Vanity ; an overweening 
opinion of one’s own person or accomplishments. 

BEI. I-€: pei eucentry a x. Confidence in one’s own judg- 
ment or ability ; reliance on one’s own opinion or paw a. 

BELF-CON'FI-DENT, a. Confident of onele own gireneth 
or powers ; relying on one’s awn jndgment. 

8EIL.F-CON-FIVING, a. Confidiag in one’s own judgment 
or powers, without the aid of otherg, Pope. 

BELF-CONISCLOUS, a. Conscious in one’s self. 

BELPF-CON'/SCIOUS-NESS, x. Consciousness Within one’s 
self. Locke. 

BET. P-€CON-SID/ER-ING, a. [self and consider.) Consider- 
ing in one’s own mind ; deliberating. Pope. 

SELT-CON SOMING, a. That consumes iten lf, 

BELF-CON-TRA-DIE TION, 2. The act of contradicting 
itvelf: repugnancy in teria, 

BELY-CON-TRA DLET ORY, a. Contradicting itself. 

SELF CON VIECTIED, a. (self and concict.| Convicted by 
one S$ own Consciousness, knowledge ar avowal. 

BELF-@CON-VIE TION, 2. Convietton proceeding from 
one’s OW Consciousness, knowledge or confession. 

SELF-ECRE-AT ED, a. Created by one’s self; not formed 
or constituted by another, Milner, 

BEL.F-DE CECI", 2. Deception respecting one’s relf, or that 
originites from one’s own mistake : self-deception. 

SEL -DE CEIVED, (self-de-seevd 2. Deceived or misled 
respecting one's self by one’s own mistake or error. 

BELE-DE-CFEIV ING, a. Deceiving one’s self, 

BELF-DE-CEPOPION, an. Deception concerning one’s self, 
preceeding from one’s own mistake. 

BEL DEFENSE, ‘a lf de-fenst: a The net of defending 
one’ OWN person, property or reputation. 


Se i ee, 


SELF-DE-LO‘SION, n. [self anu delusion.} The delusion 
of one’s self, or respecting one’s self South. 

SELP-DE-NI'AL, a. Vhe deni of one’s self; the forbear 
ing to gratify one’s own appetites or desires. 

BELF-DE-NY ING, a. Denying one’s self; a forbcaring to 
indulge one’s own appetites or desires. 

SELF-DE-PENDENT, ? a. Depending on one’s self 

SELF-DE-PEND!ING Scott. 

SELF-DE-STRUC'TION, n. (self and destruction.) The 
destruction of one’s self’ 3 voluntary destruction. 

SELF-DE-STRUCTIVE, a. ‘Tending to the destruction of 
one’s self, 

SELF-DE-TERM-I-NA TION, 2. Determination by ones 
own tnind ; or determination by its own powers, without 
extraneous impulse or influence. 

SELF-DE-TERMIN-ING, a. Determining by or of itself; 
determining or deciding without extraneous power or in- 
fluence. 

SELF-DE-VOT'ED, a. [self and devote.} Devoted in per- 
son, or voluntarily devoted in person. 

SELF-DE-VOTE'MENT, n. The devoting of one’s person 
and services voluntarily to any ditticult or hazardous exo 

loyment. 

SELF-DE-VOUR'ING, a. Devouring one’s self or itself. 

SELF-DIF-FO'SIVE, a. [self and difusive.} Having pow. 
er to diffuse itself; that diffuses itself. Norris. 

SELF-EN-JOY'M ENT, n. [self and enjuyment.] Internal 
satisfaction or pleasure. 

SELF-E-STEEM, u. [self and esteem.) The esteem af 

ood opinion of one’s self. Milton, 

SELF-ES-TI-MA‘TION, a. The esteem or good opinion of 
one’s self, Milner. 

SELF-EVI-DENCE, vn. Evidence or certainty resultin 
from 4 proposition without proof; evidence that ideas of- 
fer to the mind upon bare stotement. 

SELPF-EWEDENT, a, Lvident without proof or reasoning ; 
that produces certainty or clear conviction upon a bare 
presentation to the mind. 

SELF-EV'-DENT-LY, adv. By means of self-evidence. 

SELP-EX-AL-TA'TION, ». The exaltation of one’s self 

SELF-EX-ALTANG, a. Exalting one’s self. 

SELF-BX-AM-IN-A-TION, ». An examination or scrutiny 
into one’s own stite, conduct and motives, paruicularly in 
regard to religious affections and duties. 

SELP-EX-€C ING, a. Excusing one’s self. Scott. 

BELF-EX-IST/ENCE, nw. Inherent existence ; the existence 
possessed by virtue of a being’s own nature, and inde 
pee of any other being or cause ; an attribute peculias 
to God. 

SELF-FEX-ISTENT, a. Existing by its own nature or es- 
sence, independent of any other canae. 

SELF-FLAT’TER-ING, a. Flattering one’s self. 

KELF-FLAT*TER-Y, x. Flattery of one’s self. 

SELF-GLO/RI-OUS, a. [<elf and glorious.) Springtmg from 
vain glory or vanity; vain ; boastful. Dryden. 

SELF-HARMUNG, a. [se/f and harm.) Injuring or hurting 
one’s self or itself. Sdarp. 

SELF/-HEAL, uv. (self and Acal.) A plant. 

KELF-HEALING, a. Having the power or property of 
healing itself. 

SELF-HOMECTDE, n. The killing of one’s self. 

SELF-l'DOL-TZED, a. Idolized by one’s self. A 

SELF-IM-PARTHNG, a. [self and impart.) Imparting by 
its own powers and will, Norris. 

SELF-IM-POST'URE, n. (self and tmposture.) [mposture 
practiced on one’s self. South. 

SELF-IN‘TER-EST, n. [self and oe) Private tuter- 
est ; the interest or advantage of one’s self. 

SELF-IN‘TER-EST-ED, a. Having self. interest ; partice- 
larly concerned for one’s self, 

prt ae Us/T1-FI-ER, n. One who excuses or justifies him- 
self, 

SELF-KIN'DLED, a. [self and kindle.) Kindled of itmelf, 
or without extraneous aid or power. den. 

SELF-K NOW'ING, a. [elf and know.] Knowing of iteelf, 

or without communication from another. 

SELF-KNOW LEDGE, (self-notledje) ». The know! 
of one’s own real character, abilities, worth or demerit. 

SELF’-LOVE, n. [self and lore.) The love of one’s ows 
person or happiness. Pope. 

SELIF-LOV'ING, a. Loving one’s self. Walton, 

SELF!-MET-AL, 2. The same metal. 

SELF-MO TION, ». Motion given by Inherent powers, 
without external impulse ; spontaneous motion. 

SELF-MOV'‘ED, (self. indvd’) a. [self and move.) Moved wy 
FSS po dale without the aid of external impulse. Pepe. 

SELF-MOV'ING, a. Moving or exciting to action by in 
rent powcr, without the impulse of another body or extra 
neous influence, 

SELF-MUR‘DER, n. The murder of one’s self; suicide. 

SEL ME EDEICER, x. One who voluntarily desuoys hie 
own Tite. ° 

SFELF-NEG-LECTING, wn. A negiecting of one’s self. 

SELF-0-PINAON, ». Gne’s own opinion. 
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SELP -O-PIN TONED, a. Valuing one’s own opinion highly. 

SELF-PAR-TIAL/I-TY, a. That partiality by which a man 
overrates his own worth when compared with others. 

SELF-PLEAS ING, a. [self and please.] Pleasing one’s 
self, gratifying one’s own wishes, Bacon. 

SELE'PRAISE, n. [self and praise.] The praise of one’s 
self; self-applause. Broome. 

SELF-PREF ER-ENCE, rx. [self and preference.}] The 
preference of one’s self to others. 

SELF-PRES-ER-VA’TION, 2. The preservation of one’s 
self from destruction or injury. Afilton. 

SELF-RE-PEL/LEN-CY, n. [self and repellency.] The in- 
herent power of repulsion in a y. Black. 

SELF-RE-PELI'LING, a. [self and repel.) Repelling by its 
own inherent power. 

SELF-RE-PROV'‘ED, (self-re-privd’) a. [self and reprove.] 
Reproved by consciousness or one’s own sense of guilt. 

SELF-RE-PROV'ING, a. Reproving by consciousness. 

SELF-RE-PROV'ING, rx. The act of reproving by acon- 
scious sense of guilt. Sack. 

SELE-RE-STRAIN ED, (seif-re-strand') a. Restrained by 
itself, or by one’s own power or will ; not controlled by 
external force or authority. 

SELF-RKRESTRALN'ING, a. Restraining or controlling It- 


self. 

SELFLSAME, a, (self and same.) Numerically the same ; 
the very same ; identical. Scripture. 

SELF'-SEEK-ING, a. [self and seek.) Seeking one’s own 
interest or happiness ; selfish. Arduthnot. 

SELF-SLAUGH'TER, (self-slawiter) n. [self and slaugh- 
ter.] The slaughter of one’s self. Shak. 

SELF-SUB-DOED, (selfeub-dad'!) a. [self and subdue.] 
Subdued by one’s own power or means. Shak. 

SBELF-SUB-VERS'IVE, a. Overturning or subverting itself. 
J.P. Sintth. 

BELF-SUF-FI"CIEN-CY, wn. An averweening opinion of 
one’s own strength or worth; excessive confidence in 
one’s own competence or sufficiency. 

SELF-SUF-FYCIENT, a. Having full confidence in one’s 
own strength, abilities or endowments ; whence, haughty ; 
overbearing. 

SELF-TOR-MENT'ER, x». One who torments himself. 

SELF-TOR-MENT-ING, a. [selfand turment.] Torment- 
ing one’s self ; as, self-tormenting sin. Crashazo. 

RELF-VALIU-ING, a. Esteeming one’s self. Parnell. 

SELF-WILL, 2. One’s own will; obstinacy. 

SELF-WILL/ED, (self-willd’) a. Governed by one’s own 
wil} ; not yielding to the will or wishes of others ; not ac- 
commodating or compliant ; obstinate. 

SELF-WRONG), a. [selfand wrong.) Wrong done by a 

rson to himself. Shak. 

SELF’ISH, a. Regarding one’s own interest chiefly or sole- 
ly ; influenced in actions by a view to private advantage. 

SELF‘ISH-LY, ado. In a selfish manner; with regard to 
rivnte interest only or chietly. Pope. 

SELIFISH-NESS, n. The exclusive regard of a person to his 
own interest or happiness ; or that supreme self-love or 
self-preference, which leads a person in his actions to di- 
rect his purposes to the advancement of his own interest 
power or bappiness, without regarding the interest o 
others. 

SELF! NESS, n. Self love ; selfishness. Sidney. 

ELL, for self; and sells, for selvex. (Scot.] B. Jonson. 

SELL, n. (Fr. selle; L. sella.] A saddle, and a throne. 

ELL, vc. ¢.; pret. and pp. sold. [Sax. selan, sellan, sylan, 
or syllan; Sw. salia; Ice. selias; Dan. selger.) f. To 


transfer property or the exclusive right of possession to 
another for an equivalent in money. It is correlative to 
buy, 28 one party buys what the other sells. It is distin- 


ished from erchange or barter, in which one commodity 
ES given for another ; whereas in selling the consideration 
is money, or its representative in current notes. 2. Te 
betray ; to deliver or surrender for money or a reward. 
3. To yield or give for a consideration.—4. In & sfure, 
to give up to be harassed and made slaves. 5. To part 
with ; to renounce or forsake. 
BELL, v- i. 1. To have commerce ; to practice selling. ~. 
To be sold. 
SEI/“LAN-DER, 2. 
SELL/ER, x. The 


BELLING, ppr. 1.7 
a price. 2. Betraying r money. 


A dry scab in 2 forse’s hough. 
person that sctls ; a vender. 
1. Transferring the property ofa tly i 


SELV'EDGE, na. [D zelf-kant.| The edge of cloth, whire 


it is closed by complicating the threads ; a woven border, 
or border of close work. 

SELV EDGED, a. Having a selvedge. 

SELVES, pe of self. 

{SEM'BL. -BLE, a. [Fr.] Like; similar ; resembling. 
NEM BLA-BLY, ado. In like manner. Shak. 

LEM BLANCE, a. [Fr.; It. sembianza.) 1. Likeness, re- 
semblance; actual similitude. 2. Appearance ; show ; 
figure ; form. Fairfaz. 

SEM BI ANT, a. Show ; figure ; resemblance. Spenser 
SE M’BLANT, a. Like ; resembling. Prior 


——_ 
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t SEM BLA-TTVE, a. Resembling ; fit ; suitable 
LBEAPaLE, v. t. {Fr.sembdler.}] To imitate; to make sim. 
ilar. 
REM‘, A ; Gr. nuct,] in composition, signifies half. 
SEMI-~A-CID L-FIED, a. or pp. Half acidified. See AciDIFT 
SEM'I-AM-PLEX I-CAUL, a. [L. semi, amplerus.] In bor 
any, embracing the stem half way, as a leaf. 
SEM'I-AN’/NU-AL, a. [sem and annual.) Half yearly 
SEM'-AN'NU-AL-LY, adv. Every half year. 
SEMHU-AN!NU-LAR, a. [L. semi and annulus ] Having the 
figure of a half circle ; that is, half round 
SEM'I-AP/ER-TURE, nz. The half of an aperture 
SEM/I-A'RI-AN, n. In ecclesiastical history, the Semi-Ari 
ans were a branch of the Arians, who in appearance con 
denned the errors of Arius, but acquiesced in some cf his 
rinciples. 
SEM/‘I-A'RI-AN, a. Pertaining to Semi- Arianism. 
SEM'I-A RI-AN-ISM, x. The tenets of the Semi-Arians. 
SEM'I-BAR-BA!RI-AN, a. [semi and barberian.} Half sav 
uge : eee civilized. Mitford. 
SEM‘I-BREVE, n. [semi and breve ; formerly written sem 
thref.) In music, a note of half the duration or time of the 


breve. 

SEM I-€AL/CINED, a. [semi and calcine.] Half calcined 

SEMI_C€ASTRATE, bv. t. To deprive of one testicle. 

SEM'I-€AS-TRA'TION, ws. Half castration ; deprivation of 
one testicle. Brown. 

SEM'I-CIR-€LE, nx. 1. The half of a circle; the part of a 
circle comprehended between its diameter and half of its 
circumference. 2. Any body in the fourm of a half circle. 

SEM‘I-CIR-€:LED, or SEM-I-C1R'CU-LAR, a. Having the 
form ofa half circle, Addison. 

SEM/1-€6-LON, n. [semi and colon.] In grammar and 


unctuation None eae 

SEM 1-€0-LUM/NAR, a. [semi and columnar.) Like a half 
column ; flat on one side and round on the other. 

SEM'TI-€OM-PACT’, a. [xemt and cumpact.} Half compact ; 
imperfectly indurated. Kiriran. 

SEM'I-E€RUS-TA‘CEOUS, a. Half crustaceous. 

SEM I-CY-LIN'DRI : 

mae ANDRE AL. (* Half cylindrical. Lee. 

SEM'-DE-ISTI-CAL, a. Half deistical ; bordering on de- 
iam. 

SEM'I-DI-AM’‘E-TER, n. Half the diameter; a right line 
or the length of a right line drawn from the cenue of a 
circle or sphere to its circumference or periphery ; a radius 

SEM!I-DT-AP-A’SON, an. In music, an Imperfect octave, o1 
an octave diminished by a lesser semitone. 

SEM‘I-DY-A-PEN‘TE, n. An imperfect fifth ; a hemi-dia- 


nte. 

gifM'[-DI-APH-A-NE'L-TY, a. [See BelarpraPHanous.] 
Half or imperfect transparency. [Little used.) Hoyle 

SEM‘I-DI-APH'A-NOUR, a. [semi and diapsunous.| Half 
or imperfectly transparent. Wood:card. 

SEM I-DI-A-TESSA-RON, n_ [semi and diateszaron ] In 
music, an imperfect or defective fourth. : 

SEM T-DI-TONE, n. (semi, and It. ditono,) In music, a les- 
ser third, having its terms as 6 to 5; a hemi-ditone. 
SEMI-DOUBILE, nr. [semi and dovle.] In the Romish 

breviary, an office or feast celetvated with lesa solemnity 
than the double ones, but witf more than the single ones. 
SEMN-FLO-RET, n. (seme and floret.) A half floret. 
SEM-LFLOS€U-LOUS, @. (semi, and L. flosculus, Semi- 
floscular is also used, but is less analogical.) Composed of 
semiflorets ; ligwiate. F 
Pgs hag [semi and fluid.) Imperfectly fluid. 
SEM4-FORMED, a. Bailf formed ; unperfectly formed. 
SEM 4-IN'DU-RA-TED, a. [semi and tadurated.) Imper- 
fecrty indurated or hardened. — Me 
SEW I-LA-PIMl-FTED, a. [semi and lapidified.) Imper- 
fectly changed into stone. Awan. 
SEMI_-LEN-TI€E/U-LAR, a. i and lenticular.) Half 
lenacular or convex ; imperfectly resembling a lens. 
SEM-I-LG NAR, a, (Fr. semilunaire.) Resembling in 
SEM-I-LO'NA-RY, form a half moon. 
SEMI-MET"AL, n. [semi and metal.] An imperfect metal 
tet rather a metal that is not malleable, as bismuth, zink. 
| SEM'I-ME-TAL/LIE€, a. Pertaining toasemi-wetal, or par- 
i 


taking of its nature and qualities. Kenran. 


+ SEMI-NAL, a. (Fr.; L. seminclis.] 1. Pertaining to seed, 


or to the elements of production. 2. Contained in seed ; 
radical ; rudimental ; original. Szt/t.—Seminal-leas, the 
same as seed-leaf. 

SEMI-NAL, n. Seminal state. Brown. 

SEM-I-NAL/‘I-TY, n. The natare of seed ; or the power ot 
being produced. Brown. 

8EM‘I-NA-RIST, 2. A Romish priest educatec ina semini- 

. Sheldon. 

REMI NA-RY, n. [Fr. seminaire; L. seminarium.] 3. A 
seed-plat; ground where seed ts sown for producing 
plants for transplantation ; a rursery. 2 The place or 


\ thing Is brought, [vb-.] 3, 
See eater (oa) ae pauice of prupagation. I A 
place of education ; any achool, acadeiny, college or un. 
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versity, in which young persons are instructed in the sev- 
eral branches of learning. 6. A Romish priest educated 
in a Seminary ; a seminarist. 

SEMI-NA-RY, a. Seminal ; belonging to seed. Sinuh. 

BEMNI-NATE, cv. t. (L. scminv.] ‘To sow; to spread ; to 

ropagate. Waterhouse 

SEM-I-NA‘TION, n. [L. seminatio.} 1. The act of sowing. 
—2, In botany, the natural dispersion of seeds. vifurtyn. 
SEM INED, a. Thick covered, as with seeds. 
EM-I-NIF‘ER-OUS, a [Is semen and fero.} Beed-bear- 


ing | roducing seed. Darzia. 

SEV-LNIPIC a. (L. semen and facio.] Forming or 

SEM-LNIFI-CAL, ( preducing seed. 

SEM.-I-NIF.[-CA'TION, x. Propagation from the seed or 
seminal ts. Hale. 

SEMI-O-PAQUE/, ) a. [L. semi and opacus | Half trans- 


SEM [-O-PA‘€OUS, parent only. 

SEMI-O'PAL, an. A variety of opal. Jameson. 

BEM [-OR-BIG U-LAR, a. [semi and orbicular.] Having 
the shape of a half orb or sphere. Martyn. 

BEM-{-OR'DI-NATE, n. In conic sections, a Sine drawn at 
right angles to and bisected by the axis, and reaching 
froin one side of the section to the other. 

SEM [-OS'SE-OUS, a. Half as hard as bone. 

SEM I-O/VATE, a. [semi and ovate.] Half egg-shaped. 

SEM I-OX'YG-E-NA-TED, a. Half saturated with oxygen. 

BEM I-PAL’MATE a. (semi and palmate.] Half pal- 

_SEMI-PAL/MA-TED, } mated or webbed. 

SEM I-PED, n. [semi, and L. pes.] A half foot in poetry. 

* SEM-I-PE'DAL, a. Containing a half foot. 

SEM'I-PF-LA'GI-AN, 2. In ecclesiastical history, the Semi- 
Pelagians are persons who retain some tincture of the doc- 
trines of Pelagius. 

SEM'I-PE-LA'GI-AN, a. Pertaining to the Semi- Pelagians, 
or their tenets. 

SEM I-PE-LA‘Gs AN-ISM, a. The doctrines or tenets of the 
Semi-Pelagians. 

SEM I-PEL-LO CID, a. [sect and peilucid.] Half clear, or 
imperfectly transparent. Woud:rard, 

SEM I-PEL-LU-CIDI-TY, nu. The quality or state of being 
imperfectly transparent. 

SEM I-PER-SPI€‘U-OUS, a. [semi and perspicuous.} Half 
transparent ; imperfectly clear. Greuz. 

SEM'NI-PHLO-GISTI-E€A-TED, a. [semi and phlogistica- 
ted.] Partially impregnated with phlogiston. 

SEM I-PRI-MIG EN-OUS, a. — and primigenous.)] In 
geology, of a middle nature between substances pri- 
mary and secondary formation. 

SEMI-PROOP, a. [semi and proof.] Half proof; evidence 
from the testimony of a single witness. [Little used.] 

SEM I-PRO/TO-LITE, x. [semi, and Gr. mpwros and Acos.] 
A species uf “ws. 

REMI-QUAMRATE, I 2. [L. eemi and quadratus.] An 

SEM'I-QUAR'TILE, aspect of the planets, when dis- 
tant from each other the half of a quadrant, or forty-five 
degrees, one sign and a half. 

BEMTL-QUA-VER, a. [sem and quacer.} In musie, a note 
of half the dutagion of the quaver ; the sixteenth of the 
ee VER 

SEM I-QUA-VER, wv. t. To sound or sing in semiquavers. 

SEMN-QUIN'TILE, 2. {i. semi and raintiliss) ye aspect 
of the planets, when distam from each other half of the 
quintile, or thirty-s'x degrees. 

SE MWI-SAV‘AGE, a. Half savage ; 1elf barbarian. 

SEMH-SAVIAGE, » One who is half saya: j : 
ly civilized. 7. Barlow. vapor Muperiect 

SEWI-SEX'TILE, #. [semi and sertile.} An eapect of the 
planets, when they are distant from each other tre twelfth 

P art of a circle, or thirty degrees. Bailcy, 
EMA-SPHERTE, a. Having the fi of a 

SEMNI-SPHER TEAL aahere.e ae sa 

SEWI-SPHE-ROU/AL, a. Formed like a half spheroid. 

SEM-I-TER’TIAN, a. [semi and trtian.] Compounded of a 
tertian and quotidian anu. 

SEM-I-TER‘TIAN, «. An intermittent compounded of a 
tertian and quotidian. Bailey. 

SEM I-TONE, n. [sewt and tone.) In munc, half a tone. 

SEM-I-TON/IE, a. Jertaining to a semitone ; consisting of 
a semitone. 

SEM I-TRANSEP , x. (semi and transept.) The haif of a 
transept or cross aisle. 

SEMWI-TR UNS-PAR'ENT, (sem-e-trans-pairent) a. [semi 
and fransparcst.| Half or imperfectly transparent. 

SEMI-TRANS-PAR/EN-CY,  (sem-e-trans-pairen+e) x. 
Imperfect transparency ; partial opaqueness. 

BEM I-VIT RE-OUS, a. Partially vitreous. Bigelow. 
BEMNI-VIT-RI-FLEA'TION, x. 1. The atate of being {m- 
perfectly vitrified. 2. A enbstance imperfectly vitrified. 
SEM'I- VIT'RI-FTED, a. Half or imperfectly vitrified ; par- 

tially converted into ginss. 

SEM I-VO-€AL, a. [semi and rocal.} Pertaining to a semi- 
vowel: half vocal; tmperfectly sonnding. 

BEM1-VOW-EL, n. [semi and rarr!.] In crammar,a half- 
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vowel, or an articulation which is accompanied with an 
impertect sound. 

SEM-PER-VI'RENT, a. [L. semper and virens., Always 
fresh ; evergreen. Lec. 

SEM'PER-VIVE, an. [L. semper and vivus.] A plant 

SEM-PI-TERN‘AL, a. [Fr. sempuernel; L. sempuernus , 
l. Sternal in futurity ; everlastiug ; endless ; bhuving be 
ginning, but no end. b, Eternal; everlastin 

SEM-PI-TERN'I-TY, n. [L. sempiternitas.]} 
tion without end. Hale. 

SEMSTER, vn. A seamaster; a man who uses 8 needle. 
EMSTRESS, nr. (Sax. scamstre.] A woman whuse busi 
ness is to sew Swit. Often written sempastress. 

SEN, or SENS, adr. Since. Spenser. This word is still 
used by some of our common people for suce. 

SEN'A-RY, a. [L. seni, enariusa OF six; belonging w- 
aix; containing six. 

SEN/ATE, a. [Fr. senat; Wt. senato; Sp. senado; L. sen- 
atus.} 1. An assembly or council of senators ; a body of 
the principal inhabitants of a city or state, invested with @ 
share in the governinent.—2. In the United States, senate 
denotes the higher branch or hguse of a legisluture.—J. Ip 
a loser sense, any legislative or deliberative budy of 
men. 

SEN'ATE-HOUSE, n. A bouse in which a senate meets, 
or a place of public council. Shak. 

SEN!‘A-TOR, n. 1. A member of a senate. 2. A counselor, 
a judge or magistrate. Ps. cv. 

SEN-A-TORL.AL, a. 1. Pertaining to 2 senate ; becoming 
asenator. 2. Entitled to elect a senator; as a sexatorial 
district. U’. States. 

SEN-A-TORI-AL-LY, ado. In the manner of 8 senate , 
with dignity or solemnity. 

tSEN-A-TORI-AN. The same as senatorial, 

SENIA-TOR-SIIP, 2. The office or dignity of a senator. 

SEND, c. t.; pret. and pp. sent. (Sax. sendan; Goth, san- 
dyan; De zendens G. senden : SW. sanda; Dan, tase! | 
1. Ina genera! sense, to throw, cast or thrust ; to ampe 
or drive by force to a distance. 2. To cause to be cun- 
veved or transmitted. 3. To cause to go or pass from 
place to place. 4. ‘fo commission, authorize or direct tu go 
and act. 5. To cause to come or fall; to bestow. 6. To 
cause to come or fall; to intlict. 7. Tu prepagate ; to 
ditfuse.— Tu send aicay, to disiniss ; to cause to depart.— 
To scad forthoruut. t. Tu produce ; to put or bring forth. 
2. ‘Tv emit. 

SEND, v. i. To dispatch an agent or messenger for some 
purpose.— To xsrad fer, to request or require by message 
to come or be brought. 

tSEN-DAL, 2. (Sp. cendal.) A light, thin stuff of silk or 
thread. Chaucer. 

SENDER, n. One that sends. Shak. 

SEN: EGA, )n. A plantcalled rattlesnake-root, of the genus 

SEN'E-K A, , polygala. 

SE NES'CENCE, n. [L. senesco.] The state of growing old ; 
decay by thne. Weeds: ard. 

*SENES-CHAL, n. (Fr. sénéchal: It. sinisealco : Sp. srn- 
escal: G, seneschall.) A steward ; an officerin the houses 
of princes and dignitaries, Who has the superintendence 
of feasts and domestic ceremonies, 

REN/GREEN, 2. A plant, the houseleek. 

SE'NILE, a. [¥.. xenilis.) Pertaining to old age ; proceeding 
from age. Moyle. 

SE-NULLPY, ». Old age. [.Vet much used.] Bosrell. 

SENIOR, (seen yur) a. [L. senor, Coinp. of senec.} Elder or 
older; but, asan adjective, usually signifies older in office. 

SENIOR, (seenyur) 2. 1. A person who is older than 
another ; one more advanced in life. 2. One that is older 
in office, or one Whose first entrance npon an office was 
anterint to that of another. 3. An aged persun ; one of 
the oldest inhabitants. 

SEN-IORU-TY, seen-yore-ty) 2. 1. Eldership; superior 
age priority of birth. 2. Priority in othce. 

SENNA, 7. [Pers., Ar.] The leaf of the cassia seraa, a pa 
tive (¢ the East, used as a cathartic. 

SEN'NIGHBT, (sennit) n. [contracted from serenniz ht, as 
Fortnight from fourtecanight.] The space of seven nights 
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partite AR, a. {L. seni and oculus.] Having six eyes. 

tSENS'A-TED, a. Perceived by the senses. 

SEN-SA!TION, «a. [Fe. ; It peel rsa Sp. sensacion.| The 
perception of external objects vy means of the senses 

LNCYUC. 

SENSE, (sens) n. [Fr. sens; It. senso; L. census.) 1. The 
faculty of the soul by which it perceives exrernal objecta 
by means of impressions made on certain orgeng of the 
body. 2. Sensation; perception by the senses. 3. Per- 
ception by the intellect ; apprehension ; discernment. 4. 
Sensibility ; quickness or acuteness of perception. 5. Un- 
derstanding ; soundness of faculties ; strength of natural 
reason. 6, Reason ; reasonable or rational meaning. 7 
Opinion ; notion; Judgment. 8. Consciousness ; convie- 
tion. 9. Moral perception. 10. Meaning ; import; sig- 
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nification.— Cum mon sense, that power of the mind which 
enables the possessor to discern what is right, useful, ex- 
ogee OF proper, and adopt the best meuns lo accomplish 

is p -—.Voral sense, a determination of the mind to 
be pleased with the contemplation of those affections 
actions or characters of rational agents, which are called 
fe Or virtuous. 

i INSED, PP: Perceived by the senses. Glancille. 
ENSE'FUL, (sens/ful) @. Keasonable ; judicious. 

SENSE! LESS, (sens'ies) a. 1. Wanting the faculty of per- 
cepuon. 2. Unteeling; wanting sympathy. 3. Unrea- 
sonable ; foolish ; stupid. 4. Unreasonable ; stupid ; act- 
ing without sense or Judgment. 5. Contrary to reason or 
sound judgment. 6. Wanting knowledge , unconscivus. 
7 Wanting sensibility or quick perception. 

SrNcl LESS- LY, (sens‘les-ly) ado. lo a seuseless manner ; 
stupidly , unreasonably. 

SENsiE’ LESS-NESS, (sens‘les-nes) 22 Unreasonableness ; 
folly ; stupidity ; absurdity. Gren. 

SENS-1-BILI-TY, #. (Fr. sensidiité.] 1. Susceptibility of 
unpressions ; the cupacity of feeling or perceiving the im- 
pressions of external objects. 2. Acuteness of sensation. 
3. Capacity or acuteness of perception ; that quality of the 
soul which renders it susceptible of impressions ; delica- 
cy of feeling. 4. Actual feeling. 5. It is sometimes 
used in the plural. 6. Nice perception, so to speak, of a 
balunce ; that quality of a balance which renders it muva- 
ble with the smallest weight. Lavuisicr. 

SENSL BLE, a (Fr., Sp. 3; it. sense.) 1. Having the ca- 
pacity of receiving impressions from external objects ; ca- 
pable of perceiving by the instrumentality of the proper 
organs. 2. Perceptible by the senses. 3. Perce ptible ur per- 
ceived by the mind. 4. Perceiving or having perception, 
either by the mind or the senses. Locke. 5. Having moral 
percepuion ; capable °of being affected by moral good or 
evil. 6. Having acute intellectual feeling ; being easily 
or strongly affected. 7. Perceiving 60 clearly as to be 
convinced ,; satistied; persuaded. 68. Intelligent; dis- 
cerning. 9, Moved by a very small weight or impulse. 
10. -\ffected by a slight degree of heat or cold. 1). Con- 
taining good sense or sound reason. 

SENS'1-BLE, a. Sensation; also, whatever may be per- 
ceived. [Little used.] . 

SENS'(-BLE-NESS, n. 1. Possibility of being perceived by 
the senses. 2. Actual perception by the mind or body. 
3. Sensibility ; quickness or acuteness of perception. 4. 
Susceptibility ; capacity of being strongly affected, or ac- 
tual feeling; consciousness. 5. Intelligence; reasona- 
bleness ; guod sense. 6. Susceptibility of slight impres- 
B1iniis. 

8ENS‘[-BLY, adc. 1. In a manner to be perceived by the 
senses ; perceptibly to the senses. 2. With perception, 
either of mind or body. 3. Externally ; by affecting the 
senses. 4. With quick intellectual perception. 5. With 
intelligence or good sense ; judicivusly. 

GENS LAT VE, a. [It., Sp. sensitivo; br. senntif ; L. sensi- 
tarus.} 1. Having sense or feeling, or having the capacity 
of perceiving impressions from external objects. 2. That 
affects the senses. 3. Pertaining wo Wie senses, or tu sen- 
sation ; depending on sensation. 

SENS'1-TIVE-LY, adv. In a sensitive manner. 

SENS'I1-TIVE-PLANT, an. A plant of the genus wtmosa 
eae na called from the sensibility of ita leaves. 

SEN-SO’ R -AL, a. Pertaining to the sensory or sensorium. 

SEN-S6 RI-UM, (a. [from L. sensus, sentio.} 1. ‘The seat of 

SENS O-RY, senso ; the brain and nerves. 2. Organ 
of sense. 

BENS’U-AL, a. fe sensuale ; Sp. sensual; Fr. gensucl.] 1. 
Pertaining to the senses, as distinct from the mind of soul. 
Pupe. 2. Consisting in sense, or depending on it. “At 

fecting the senses, or derived from them. Hence. 4. In 
thcolugry. carpal; pertaining to the flesh or body, in oppo- 
sition ¢o the spirit ; not spiritual or holy ; evil. James iii. 
5. Devoted to the gratification of sense ; given to the in- 
dulgence of the appetites ; lewd ; luxurious. 

SENS U-AL-IST, 2. A person given to the indulgence of 
the appetutes or senses ; one wh places his chief bappi- 
ness in carnal pleasures. 

SENS-G-AL LTY, «@. [It. sensualita ; Sp. sensuahdad ; Fr. 
sensnalité.)] Devotedness to the gratification of the bodily 
appetites 5 free indulgence in carnal or sensual pleasures. 

peNS.U-AL-EZATION, n. The act of sensualizing ; the 
state of being sensualized. 

SENS U-AL-IZE, v.t. To make sensual ; to subject to the 
love of sensual pleasure ; to debase by carnal gratifica- 
tions. 

SENS U-AL-LY, adc. In a sensual manner. 

SENS’G-OUB, a. Tender; pathetic. Wilton. 

ENT, pret. and pp. of send. 

SEN: TENCE, n. [Fr.; It. sentenza ; Sp. sentencia.)] 1. In 
law,a judgment pronounced by a court or judge upon a 
criminal; a judicial decision publicly and officially de- 
clared an a criminal prosecution.—2. In leasuase not 
technical, a determination or decision given, particularly 
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a decision that condemns, or an unfavurable detennina 
tion. 3. An opiniun ; judgment concerning & Conlrovert 
ed point. victsy xv. 4. A maxim; an axiom; 8 short 
saying containing moral instruction. 5. Vindication of 
one’s innoceuce.—b. In grammar, a period ; a nuinber of 
words containing complete sense or a sentiment, and tol- 
lowed by a full pause. 

SEN'TENCE, rv. t. 1. To pass or pronounce the judginent 
of a court on; to doom. 2. ‘l'o condemn; to dvom to 
punishment, 

BEN-'TEN TIAL, a. 1. Comprising sentences. Newcoma 
2. Pertaining to a sentence or full period. Sheridan, 

tSEN-PEN-TI-OSI-TY, x. Comprehension in & sentence. 

SEN-TENTIOURS, a, (Fr. sententieur 5 It. sentenzivsv.) 1. 
Abounding with sentences, axioms and maxims; short 
and energetic. 2. Comprising sentences, 

SEN-TEN-PLOUS_LY, adc. In short, expreasive periods ; 
with striking brevity. Broome. 

SEN-TENTPIOOS. NESS, a. Pithiness of sentences ; brevi 
ty with strength. Juryden. 

SEN‘PER-Y and SEN ‘TRY are cornpted from sentinel. 

SENTIENT, (sen'shent) a. [L. senticns.) 3. That per- 
~#ives ; having the faculty of perception. 

Srv TIENT, a. 1. A being or person that has the faculty 
of pore pett. 2. He that perceives. 

SENTPI-MENT, ». [Prez It. sentimento ; Sp. sentimiento. 
1. Properiy, a thought prompted by passion or feeling.— 
2. In @ popular sense, thought; opinion; notion ; judg- 
ment, the decision of the mind formed by deliberation or 
reasoning. 3. ‘The sense, thought or opinion contained 
in words, but considered as distinct from them. 4. Sensi- 
bilitv ; feeling. 

SEN-TEMENTIAL, a. 1. Abounding with sentiment or 
just opinions or reflections. 2. Expressing quick intel 

_ Jectual feeling. 3. Affecting sensibitity. 

SEN-STILMENT'AL-IST, x. One that affects sentiment, fine 
feeling or exquisite sensibility. 

SEN-TI-MENT AL-I-TY, n. Affectation of fine feeling or 
exquisite sensibility. arton. 

SENTI-NEL, a. [Fr. sentinelle ; It., Port. sertinelia ; Sp. 
centinela.} in military affairs, a soldier set to watch or 
guard an army, camp or cther place fron surprise, to ob- 
serve the approach of danger and give notice of tt. 

SENTRY, 1. Guard ; watch ; the duty of a sentinel. 

SEN'TRY-BOX, n. A box tu cover a sentinel at his post, 
and shelter him from the weather. 

SE’PAL, a. [from L. sepio.) In botany, the smal) leaf or part 
of a calyx. Necker. : 

SEP-A-RA-BILT-TY, x. The quelhy, of being separable, 
or of admitting separation or disunion. 

SEPTA-RA-BLE, a. [Fr.; L. separatilis.) That may be 
separated, disjuined, disunited or rent. 

SEV’A-RA-BLE-NF3S, a2. The quality of being capable of 
separation or disunion. Boyle. 

SEPA-RATE, vu. t. | L. sepero 5 Fr. separer; It. separare , 
Sp. seporar.| 1. To disunite; to divide; to sever; to 
part, M™ almost any manner, either things naturally or 
casually joined. 2, To set apart from a number for a par- 
ticular service. 3. To discounect. 4. To make a space 
bet ween. 

SEP'A-RATE, v. i. 1. To part; to be diaunited ; to be dis- 
connected ; to withdraw from each other. 2. ro cleave; 
to open. 

SEP A-RATE, a. [L. eeporatus.] 1. Divided from the 
rest; being parted from unother; disjoined ; disconnect- 
ed. 2. Unconnected; pot united; distinct. 3. Disu- 
nited from the body. 

SEP A-RA-TED, pp. Divided ; parted ; disunited. 

SEP/A-RATE-LY, adr. In a separate or unconnected 
state; apart; distinctly ; singly. 

SEP'A-RATE-NESS, a. The state of being separate. 

BEPIA-RA-TING, ppr. Dividing ; disjoining ; putting or 
driving asunder; disconnecting ; decomposing. 

SEP-A-RA-TION, a. [Fr.; LL. separatw ; It. separations; 
Sp. eeparacien.| 1. The act of separating, severing or 
disconnectir-é; disjunction. 2. The state of being sepa- 
rate; disunion ; disconnection. 3. The operation of dig- 
uniting or decomposing substances ; chemical analysis. 
4, Divorce ; disunion of married persons. 

SEPIA-RA-TIST, n. [Fr. sépuratiste.] One that withdraws 
from a church, or rather from an established church, to 
which he has belonged ; a dissenter ; a seceder ; a is- 
matic ; a sectary. 

SEP A-RA-TOR, n. One that divides or disjoings; a di- 
vider. : 

SEP‘ A-RA-TO-RY, a. That separates. [L. u.] Cheyne. 

SEPIA-RA-TO-RY, «a. A chemical vessel for separating 
liquore ; and a surgical instrument for separating the peri- 
cranium from the cranium. 

SE-PAWN’, or SE-PON, 2. A species of food consisting 
of incal of maize boiled in water. 

tSEPHT-I-BLE, a. ‘That may be puried. Sauey. 

SEPY-SEEN'R, on. (L. spe a alee A hedge; a fence ; 
something that separates or defends. 
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tSB-POGED, © 6&6. [I.. eopono, sepusttus.} Tu set apart. 


Denne. 

| SEP-O-SI"TION, s. The act of setting apart; segregu- 
tion. 

SE PUY, n. A native of India, employed as a soldier in the 
service of European powers. 

Sites, xn. (L.] A species of venomous eft or lizard. 

SEPT, n. Accian, race or family, proceeding from a com- 
inon progenitor ; used of the races or families in Ireland. 


énser. 

2 EP -TAN'GU-LAR a. [L. septem and angulus.] Having 
seven angles or sides. 

SEP-TA RI-A, a. [L. septa.] A name given to nodules 
or spheroidal masses of calcarious marl. 

SEP-TEM BER, n. [L. septem; Fr. septembre ; It. settem- 
bre; Sp. septiembre.) The seventh month from March, 
which was formerly the first month of the year. Septem- 
ber is now the ninth month of the year. 

SEP~-TEM'PAR-TITE, a. Divided into seven parts. 

KEP/TEN-A-RY, a. [F'r. septcnure ; It. settenario ; Sp. sep- 
tenarwo ; L. septenarius.}] Consisting of seven. 

SEP’TEN-A-RY, x». The number seven. Burnet. 

BEP-TEN'NI-AL, a. [L. septennis.] 1. Lasting or con- 
tinuing seven years. 2. Happening or returning once in 
cvery seven years. 

REP-TEN'TRI-ON, 2. [Fr.; L. septentrio.)] The north or 
northern regions. Shak. 

SEP-TEN‘TRI-ON a. (L. septentrivnalis.) Northern ; 

BEP-TEN’TRI-O-NAL, te sdibear tia: to the north. 

SEP-TEN-TRI-O-NAL'L-TY, n. Northerliness. 

SEP-TEN’‘TRI-O-NAL-LY, ado. Northerly; towards the 
north. 

BEP-TEN‘TRI-O-NATE, v. i. To tend northerly. Brown. 

BEPT'FOIL, 2. [L. septem and folium.] A plant of the ge- 
bus tormentilla. 

8EP'TI€, or SEP‘TI-CAL, a. (Gr. onnrixos.] 1. Having 
power to promote putrefaction. 2. Proceeding from or 
pereraee by putrefaction. 

SEP'TI€, x. A substance that promotes the putrefaction of 
bodies. Encyc. 

SEP-TICI-TY, x. Tendency to patrefaction. Fowrcroy. 

BEP-TI-LAT’ER-AL, a. [L. septem and latus.) Having 
seven sides. Brown 

BEP-TIN'SU-LAR, a {L septem and insula.) Consisting 
of seven isles; as, the septinsular republic. rt. Reo. 

BEP-TU-AGEN-A-RY, a. [Fr. septuagénaire ; L. septua- 

(Harts. Consisting of seventy. Brown. 

SEP-TU-AG'EN-A-RY, a. A person seventy years of age. 

SEP-TU-A-GES'I-MA, n. (L. septuagesimus.] The third 
Sunday before Lent, ur before Quadragesima Sunday. 

SEI’-TU-A-GESI-MAL, a. Conaisting of seventy. 

SEPITU-A-GINT, rn. (L. sepaagiata.| A Greek version of 
the Old Testament, so called because it was the work of 
aerenty, or rather of seventy-two itterpreters. 

SEP'TU-A-GINT, a. Pertaining to the Septuagint; con- 
tained in the Greek copy of the Old Testainent, 

BEP'TU-A-RY, x. (L. septen.] Something composed of 
seven; a week. [Little used.| Cole. 

REP TU-PLE, a. (Low L. septuplez.) Seven-fold. 

SE-PUL/CHRAL, a. (L. sepulchratis.) Pertaining to burial, 
to the grave, or tomonuments erected to the memory of the 
dead. 

REP UL-CHRE, ) ws. [Fr. sepulchre; Sp., Port. sepulcro ; 

SEPUL-CHER, It. sepolcro; L. sepulchrum.) A grave; 
a tomb; the place in which the dead body of a human 
being is interred. 

SEP UL-CHRE, v. ¢. To bury ; to inter ; to entomb. 

SEP-UL-TURE, ». [Fr.; L. sepaltura.} Burial; inter- 
ment; the act of depositing the dead body of a human 


being in the ve. 

BE-QUA'CIOUS, a. [L. sequar.] 1. Following; attend- 
ant. 2 Ductile ; pliant; [rate used.] 

8E-QUA CIOUS-NESS, n. Btate of being sequacious ; dis- 


position to follow. Taylor. 

Sh-QUACI-TY, x. 1. A following, or disposition to fol- 
low. 2. Ductility ; pliableness ; [litt/c meet) Bacon. 

BSE'QUEL, n. (Fr. séquelle; L., It.,8p seyuela.} 1. That 
which follows, a succeeding part. 2. Consequence ; event. 
3. Consequence inferred ; consequentialness ; [I. #.] 

BEIQUENCE, n. (Fr.; L. sequens.] 1. A following, or 
that which follows ;a consequent. 2. Order of succession. 
3. Series ; arrangement ; method.—4. In music, a regular 
alternate succession of similar chords. 

SEQUENT, a. 1. Following ; succeeding. 2 Consequen- 
tial ; [dietle mused. ] 

fSEQUENT, x» A follower. Shak. 

BE-QUER'TER, v. t. [Fr. séquestrer ; It. sequestrare ; Sp. 
se rer; Low L. sequestro.] To separnte from the 
owner for a time; to seize or take porsession of some 
property which belongs to another, and hold it till the 
profits have paid the demand for which it is taken. 2. 
Jo take fram parties in contraversy and put inte the poe- 
session of an indifferent person. 3. To put aside; to re- 
move ; Ww separate from other things. 4. To scqucster 
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une's self, lo woparate one’s velf from society, Wo With 
draw or retire. 5. ‘To cause Ww retire or withdraw into 
obscurity. 

SE-QUES TER, v. &. Tuo decline, as a widow, any concern 
with the estate of a husband. 

SE-QUES'TERED, pp. Seized and detained {~ 2 time, to 
satisfy a demand ; separated ; secluded ; private. 

SE-QUES‘TKA-BLE, a. ‘Vhat may be sequestered or sepa- 
rated ; subject or liable to sequestration. 

SE-QUES' TRATE, v. t. To uester, ; 

SE-QUES-TRA’TION, n. - i. The act of taking a thing 
from parties contending for it, and intrusting it to an In- 
ditferent person.—2. In the cror law, the act of the ordt- 
hary, disposing of the goods and chattels of one deceased 
whose estate no one will meddle with. 3. The uct o 
taking property from the owner for a time, tll the renta, 
issues and profits satisfy a demand. 4. The act of seizing 
the estate of a delinquent for the use of the state. 5. Sep- 
aration ; retirement; seclusion frum society. 6. Sate of 
being se or set aside. 7. Disunion ; disjunction ; 


obs. 

*SE-~QUES-TRA/TOR, n. 1. One that sequesters property 
or takes the posseasion of it for a time, to satisfy a demand 
out of its rents or profits. 2. Oue to whom the keepmg 
of sequestered property is committed. 

See Zz- 


SE'QUIN, a. A gold coin of Venice and Turkey. 
(se-ral'yo) n. FFr. sérail; Sp. serrallo;: It. 
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SE-RAGL'IO 
serraglio.) The palace of the grand seignior or Turkish 
sultan, or the palace of a prince. 

SER/APH, 2. ; plu. Szrapns ; but sometimes the Hebrew 
plural, SerarHim, is used. [from Heb. }7(W, to burn.) 
An angel of the highest order. 

SE-RAPH‘T€, a. 1. Pertaining toa seraph; angelic ; 

SE-RAPHII-CAL, subi.ine. 2. Pure; refined from een- 
suality. 3. Burning or inflamed witb love or zeal. 

SUR‘A-PHIM, ». [the Hebrew plural of sercph.] Angels 
of the highest order in the celestial hierarchy. 

SE-RAS KER, n. A Turkish general or commander of 
land forces. 

SE-RASS!, n. A fowl of the East Indies of the crane kind. 

SERE, a. bry : withered ; usually written sear. 

SERE, n. A claw or talon, Chapinan. 

SER-E-NADE!, ». [Fr.; 1, Sp. screnata.) 1. An enter. 
tainment of music given in the night by a lover to his 
mistress under her window. 2. Music performed in the 
streets during the stillness of the night. dddrun. 

SER-E-NADE/, 0. t. Tu entertain with noctumal] music 

SER-E-NADF., ce. & To perform nocturnal music. 

SE-RE:-NA GUT’TA. See Gutta Serena. 

SER-F-NA/TA, x. A vocal piece of music on an amorous 
subject. Busby. 

SE-RENE!, a. Fr. serein; It., Sp. sererno; L. serenus.} 1. 
Clear or thir, and calin. 2. Bright. Pope. 3. Calm . onmf 
fled ; undisturbed. 4. A title given to several princes and 
Inagixtrates in Europe. 

tSE-RENE’, 2. A cold, damp evening. B. Jonson. 

SE-RENE’, v. t. I. ‘To make clear and calm; to quiet. 2 
To clear; to brighten. Phtlips. 

SE-RENE/LY, adc. Calmly; quietly. Pepe. 2. With an- 
ruftied temper; coolly. Prior. 

RE-RENE-NESS, 2, The state of being serene ; serenity. 

{SE-RENI-TUDE, n. Calinness. Wotton. 

SE-RENI TY, 2. (Fr. serenuté; L. seremtas.] 1. Qear- 
hess and calmness. 2. Calmness ; quietness ; stillness ; 
peace. 3. Calmness of mind; evenness of teinper; un- 
disturbed state ; coolnesa. 4. A title of respect. 

SERF, a. [Fr. serf; L. serrus.] A reervant or slave em- 
ployed in husbandry, and, in some countries, attached to 
the soil aud transferred with it. 

SERGE, n. (Fr. serge; Sp. rerga.) A wocen, quilted stuff, 
inanufactured in a loom with four treddles, ater the man 
ner of ratteens. 

SER 'GEAN.CY, n. The office of a sergeant at law. Hacket 

SER'GEANT, (sir'jent) n. [Fr. sergent : It. seryente ; Sp., 
Port. saryento.) 1. Formerly, an officer in Fagland, 
nearly answering to the more modern bailiff of the hun- 
dred ; also, an officer whose duty was to attend on the 
king, and on the Jord high steward in court, to arrest 
tritors and other offenders.—2. In military affarra, a 
non-cominissioned officer.—3. In Fing/and, a lawyer of 
the highest rank, and answering to the ductor of the civil 
law. 4. A title sometimes given to the King’s servants. 

SER'GEANT-RY, (6arjent-ry) #. In Kagland, serveantry 
is of two kinds; grand seryecantry and petit sergeantry 
Grand sergeantry iaa particular kind of knight-service 
a tenure by which the tenant was bound to do some spe- 
gial honorary service to the king in person.—Petw ser 
geantry was a tenure by which the tenant was bonnd to 
render to the king, annually, some sinall implement of 


war, as a bow. 
SER GEANT-SHIP, (sarjent-ship) 2. The office of a eam 
eant. 
SERGE-MAK-ER, ». A manufactorer of serges. 
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SF-RI°CEOUS, a {U. sericus.} Pertaining to silk ; consist- 
ing of eilk; silky —In botany, covered with very soft 
hairs preased close to the surface. 

SE'KIES, n. Ae, 1, A continued succession of things in 
the samme order, and bearing the same relation tw each 
other. 2. Sequence ; order ; course ; succession of things. 
—J. In natural history, an order or subdivision of sume 
class of natural bodies.—4. Iu arithmetic and algebra, a 
number of terins in succession, increasing or diminishing 
in a certain ratio. 

SER'IN, n. A song bird of Italy and Gerinany. 

SE RI-OUS, a. [Fr. seriouz ; Sp. serio; It. seriv, serioso ; 
L. serius.| 1. Grave in manner ur disposition ; solemn ; 
not light, gay or volatile. 2. Really intending what is 
said ; tn in earnest ; not jesting or making a false pre- 
tense. 3. Important, weighty ; not trifling. 4. Partic- 
ularly attentive to religious concerns or one’s own reli- 
gious state. 

SE RI-OUS-LY, adv. Gravgly ; solemnly; in earnest ; 
without levity. 

SE'RI-OUS-NESS, x. 1. Gravity of manner or of mind; 
solemnity. 2 Earnest atlention, particularly to religious 
concerns. 

t SER-MOC-I-NZA‘TION, wn. Speech-making. Peacham. 

{SER-MOC-I-NA‘TOR, 2». One that makes sermons or 
speeches. 

SER'MON, 2. [(Fr.; L. sermo.} 1. A discourse delivered 
in public by a clergyman for the purpose of religious in- 
struction, 2 A printed discourse. 

SER MON, 2. t. 1. To discourse as in a sermon; [l. u.] 
2. To tutog ; to legson ; to teach ; [l. u.}] Shuk. 

SER'MON, v.i. To compose or deliver a sermon. [L. u.] 

{SER/MON-ING, n. Discourse ; instruction ; advice. 
Chaucer. 

8ER'MON-TZE, v. i. 1. To preach. Bp. Nicholson. 2. To 
inculcate rigid rules. Chesterficld. 3. To make sermons ; 
to com puse or write a sermon or sermons. [ Thus used in 
the C’nited States.]} 

SER MON-IZ-ER, an. One that composes sermous. 

SER! MON-IZ-ING, ppr. Preaching ; inculcating rigid pre- 
cepts ; composing sermons. 

SERK'MOUN-TAIN, n. A plant; laserwort; seseli. 

SE-ROONI, x. [Bp. seron.} A quantity ; bale or package. 

SE-ROS-L-TY, n. (Fr. serosité.] In medicine, the watery 

rt of the blood. Facyc. 

SER O-TINE, n. A species of bat. 

SEROUS, a. (Fr. sércuz.] 1. Thin; watery; like whey. 
2. Pertaining to serum. @rbuthnot. 

SER PENT, x. [L. serpens.] 1. An animal of the order 
serpentes, (creepers, crawlers,] of the class amphwwia.—2. 
In astronomy, a constellation in the northern hemisphere. 
3. An instrument of music, serving o8 a base to the cour- 
netorsmallshawm. 4. Figuratirc!y, a subtil or malicious 
person.—5. In mythology, a symbol of the sun. Excye. 

SER'PENT-€0/E€UM-BER, x. A plant. 

SER/'PENT-EAT'ER, nz. A fowl of Africa. 

SER PENT-FISH, 2. A fish of the genus tenia. 

SER'PENT’S-TONGUE, a. A plant. 

SER-PEN-TA/RI-A, a2 A plant, called also snake-root. 

SER-PEN-TA'RI-UB, n constellation in the northern 
hemisphere, containing seventy-four stars. 

SER‘'PEN-TINE, a. [L. serpentinus.} 1. Resembling a 
serpent; usually, winding or turning one way and the 
other, like a moving serpent; anfractuous. 2. Spiral; 
twisted. 3. Like a serpent; having the color or proper- 
ties of a serpent. 

SER'PEN-TINE, v.t To wind like a serpent ; to meander. 

SER'PEN-TINE, n. Aspecies of talck or magne- 

SER/PEN-TINE-STONE, } | sian stone. 

SER'PENT-IZE, v. i. ‘Co wind; to turn or bend, first in 
one direction and then in the oppusite ; to meander. 
SER'!PET, x. A basket. Ainsecorth. 

SER-PIG/IN-OUB, a. [L. serpigo.] Affected with serpigo. 

*SER-PI'GO, nz. (L.) A kind of herpes or tetter; called, 
in popular language, a ringworm. Encyc. 

SER PU-LITE, n. Petrified shells or fossil remains of the 
enus serpula. Jameson. 

tSERR, a (Fr. bed # BPs Port. cerrar.] To crowd, 
reas or drive together. Sacon. 

SER'RATE a. [L. serratus.]} Jagged ; notched ;_ {n- 

SER'RA-TED dented on the edge, like a saw. 

SER-RA‘TION, n. Formation in the shape of a saw. 

SER RA-TURE, n. An indenting or indentare in the edge 
of any thing, like those of a saw. Martyn. 

SER/ROUS, a. Like the teeth of a saw ; irregular. [L. v-] 

SER‘RU-LATE, a. Finely serrate ; having minute teeth. 

{SER/RY, v. t. [Fr. serrer.) To crowd ; to press together. 
Afilton. 

SE'RUM, x. [L.]_ 1. The thin, transparent part of the 
blood. 2. The thin part of milk ; whey. 

SER/VAL, a. An aniinal of the feline genus. 

SERV’ANT, n. [Fr i L. servans.] 1. A person that at- 
tends another for the purpose of performing menial offices 
for bim, or who is employed by another for suc 
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for other Sabor, und is subject to his conmand. ‘Tite 
word is correlative to maste:. Servant dillcrs from elare 
as the servant’s subjection to @ master 16 voluntary, the 
slave’s is not. Every slave is a servant, but every ser- 
vant is not a slave. 2. Une ina stale of subjection.—3 
In Scrapturc, a slave; a bondiman. 4. Fhe subject of 
@ king. 28am. viii. 5. A person who volrotanly serves 
another or acts as tus minister. [>. xWi. 6. A person en.. 
ployed or used as an instrument in accomplishing Gud’s 
urpuses. 7. One who yields ubedience to another. 8 
bat which yields obedience, or acts in subordination as . 
an instrument. Ps. cxix. AY One that makes painful 
sacrifices in compliance with the weakness or wants of 
others. 1 Cor. ix. 10. A person of base condition or ig- 
noble spirit. Eccles. x. Ll. A word of civility. Suit 
SERVIANT, v. t. To subject. Séak. 
ERVE, (serv) vo. t. [Fr. servir; WW. serrire; Sp. servir 
L. serrio.) 1. To work for; to bestow the labor of body 
and mind in the employment of another. 2. To act as 
the minister of ; to perform official duties to. 3. To at- 
tend at command ; to wait on. 4. ‘To obey servilely or 
meanly. 5. Tosupply with food. 6. ‘To be subservient 
or subordinate to. 7. To perforin the duties required in 
8. ‘To obey; to perform duties in the employment of. 9 
To be suthicient to, or to promote. 10. Ko help by guod 
otices. Il. To comply with; to submit to 12. To be 
sufficient for; to satisfy; to content. 13. To be in the 
pee of any thing toone. J4. To treat; to requite.—I5, 
n Seripture and theology, lo obey and worship; to act ip 
conformity to the law of a superior, and treat him witb 
due reverence.—16. In a@ bad sense, obey ; w yield contr 
Yay or act according to. 17. ‘To worship; to ren- 
er homage to. 18. To be a slave to; to be in bondage 
to. Gen. xv.—19. To serve une’s self of, Lo use ; to mako 
use of; a Gallicurm, [se servir de.] 20. To use; to man- 
age ; to apply. —21. In seamen’s language, to wind sume- 
thing round a rope to prevent friction. 

To serve un, to prepare and present in a dish.— To serce vut, 
to distribute in portions.— Tv serve a writ, to read it to 
the defendant; or to leave an attested cupy at his usual 
place of abode. — To serve an attach ment, or irrit of attach- 
ment, to levy it on the person or goods by seizure ; or to 
seize.—To serve an execution, to levy it on lands, goods 
or person by seizure or taking ession.— 7's serre a 
warrant, to read it, and to seize the person against whom 
it is issued.—7'o serve an office, to discharge a public duty. 

SERVE, (serv) rv. i. 1. ‘To be a servant or slive. 2 to 
be empluyed in labor or other business for another. Gen. 
xxix. 3. Tobe in subjection. /s. xliii. 4. To wait ; to at- 
tend ; to perforin domestic offices to another. Luke x. 5. 
To perforin duties, as in the army, navy, or i any office. 
6. do answer ; to eee ag the end. 7. Tu be suffi- 
cient for a purpose. 8. ‘T'o suit; to be convenient. 9. 
To conduce ; to be of use. 10. To officiate or minister; 
to do the honors of. ; 

SERVED, pp. Attended ; waited un ; worshiped ; levied. 

SERVACE, n. (Fr. ; It. servizio ; Sp. servicio ; L. servitium.] 
1. Ina general sense, labor of body, or of body and mind, 
performed at the command of a superior, or in pursuance 
of duty, or for the benefit of anotker. 2. The business of 
a servant; menial office. 3. Attendance of a servant. 

-4. Place of a servant; actus? employment of a servant. 
5. Any thing done by way of duty to a superior. 6. At- 
tendance ona superior. 4%. Profession of respect uttered 
orsent. 8 Actual duty; that which is required to be 
done in anoftice. 9 That which God requires of man 
worship; obedience. 10. Employment, business ;_of- 
fice. 11. Use; purpose. 12. Military duty by land or 
sea. 13 Amilitary achievement, 14. Useful office ; ad- 
vantage conferred. 15. Favor. 16. The duty which a 
tenant owes to his lord for his fee. 17. Public worhip, 
or office of devotion. 18. A musical church composition 
consisting of choruses, trios, duets, solos, &e 19. The 
official duties of a minister of the gospel, as in church, at 
a funeral, marriage, &c. 20. Course ; order of dishes a 
table.—21. In seamen’s language, the materials used for 
serving a rope, as spun-yarn, small lines, &c. 22. A tree 
and its fruit, of the genus surbus. 

SERV‘ICE-A-BLE, a. 1. That does service; that pro- 
motes happiness, interest, advantage or any good ; useful ; 
beneficial ; advantageous. 2. Active ; diligent ; officious. 

SERV'ICE-A-BLE-NESS, n._ 1. Usefulness in promoting 
good of any kind ; beneficialness. 2. Officiousness ; 
readiness to do service. ; 

BERV'LENT, a. [L. pein Subordinate. Dyer. 

ERVILE, a. (Fr; L. serrilhs.| 1. Such as pertains to a 
servant or slave ; slavish ; mean; such as proceeds from 
dependence. 2. Held in subjection ; dependent — 3. 
Cringing ; fawning ; meanly submissive. 

SERVILE-LY, adr. 1. Meanly; slavishly; with hase 
aubmission or obsequiousness. b. With base deference 
to another. 


, -NESS . Slavery ; the condition of a siave or 
Sen WILE : 7 bo on 2. Mean submission ; 
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SET 
basences ; alavishness. 3. Mean obsequtuusness ; slav- 
ish deference. 
SERV'ING, ppr. Working for ; acting in subordination to ; 
worshi ng 5 also, performing duties. 
SERVING-MAID, a. A feinale servant; a menial. 
SERV ING-MAN, n. A male servant; a menial. 
SERV'I-TOR, r. (It. serritore ; Sp. servidor ; Fr. serviteur. 
1. A servant; an attendant. 2. One that acts under an- 
other; a follower or adherent. 3. One that professes du- 
ty and obedience. Shuk.—4. In the wnicersity of Oxford, 
a student who attends on another for his inaintenance 
and learning ; such as is called, in Camiridye,a sizer. 
BERV‘L-TOR-SHIP, 2. The office of a servitor. 
SERV!'I-TUDE, n. [Fr.; L. vervitudo.} 1. The condition 
of aslave; the state uf involuntary subjection to a mas- 
ter; slavery ; bondage. 2. The state of a servant. 3. 
The condition of a conquered country. 4. A state of 
slavish dependence. 5. Servants, collectively ; [ods.] 
SES'AME n. [Fr. sesame; It. sesamo; L. sesama.] 
SES'A-M UM, Oily grain ; a genus of annual herbaceous 
plants, from the seeds of which an oil is expressed. 
SES'BAN, n. A plant; a species of eschynomenc. 
SES'E-LI, x. [L., Gr. cecsdt.] A genus of plants ; meadow 
Baxi e; hartwort. Encyce. 
BES-QUI-AL/TER, ja. [L.] 1. In geometry, desig- 
SES-QUI-AL‘TER-AL, § nating a ratio where one quan- 
tity or number contains another once, and half as much 
more ; as 9 contains 6 and its half.—2. A sesquialteral 
floret ie when a large fertile floret is accompanicd with a 
small abortive one. 
SES-QUI-DO PLI-CATE, a. [L. sesqui and duplicatus.] 
Designating the ratio of two and a half to oné. 
*SES-QULPIE-DAL, ja [L. sesqui and aan Con- 
BSES-QUIP-E-DA'LI-AN, § taining a foot and a half. 
SES-QUIP'LI-CATE, a. (L. sesyut and plicatus.] Desig- 
nating the ratio of one and a half to one. 
SES-QUI-TER’TIAN, a. [L. sesqui and tertius.] Des- 
SES-QUI-TER TION-AL, ignating the ratio of one 
and one third. 
BES 'QUI-TONE, a. In music, a minor third, or interval of 
three semitones. Busby. 
BESS, a. (L. sessio.] A tax. (LL. u.) See Assgsomenrt. 
BES'SILE, a. (L. sessilis.] n botany, sitting on the stem. 
SES'SION, n. (Fr.; L. sesso.) 1. A sitting or being placed. 
2. The actual sitting of a court, council, legislature, &c. 
3. The time, space or term during which a court, council, 
legislature and the like, meet dally for business.—4. Ses- 
sivns, in some of the States, is particularly used for a court 
of justices, held for granting licenses to innkeepers or 
aververe, for laying out new highways or altering old 
ones, nnd the like. 

SESS!-POOL, 1. A cavity sunk in the earth to receive and 
retain the sediment of water conveyed in drains. 

BES‘T'ERCE, x. (Fr.; L. sestertius.] A Roman coin, in 
value the fourth part of a denarius, about two pence ster- 
ting or four conts.—The sestertiuim, that is, sestertium pun- 
dus, was two pounds and a half, or twu hundred and 
fifty denarii; about seven pounds sterling, or thirty one 
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v.t.; pret. and pp. eet. (Sax. stan, setan tan; L. 
sedo ; G. aetzen; D. retten; Sw. shitty - Dae. 
To put or place ; to fix or cang to rest in a standing pos- 
ture. 2. To put or place in iG proper or natural posture. 
3. To put, place or fix in any situation. 4. ‘To put into 
any condition or state. 5. To pur; two fix; to attach to. 
6. To fix; to render motionless. 7. To put or fix, as a 
price. 8. To fix; to state by some rule. 9, To reoulate 
or adjust; as. to set atime-piece by the sun. 10, Ho fit 
to music , W adapt with notes. 11. To pitch; to begin to 
sing in public. 12. To plant, as a shrub, tree on vegeta- 
ble. 13. To variegate, intersperse or adorn with some- 
thing fixed ; tostud. 14. To return to its proper place or 
state ; to replace ; to reduce from a dislocated or fractar- 
ed state. 15. To fix; to place. 16. To fix firmly; to 
predetermine 17. To fix by appointment; to appuint ; 
to assign. 18. To place or station; ty appolnt toa par- 
tieular duty. 19. To stake at play ; ([l. «} 2. To offer 
& wager at dice to another; [{/.u.] 21. To fix in metal. 
29, To fix; to cause to stop; to obstruct. 23. ‘To embar- 
rass ; to perplex. 24. To put in good order; to fix for 
use ; to bring toa fine edge. 25. To loose and extend ; 
to spread. 26. To Agel out without noise or disturbance. 
27. To oppose. . To premre with runnet for cheese. 
29. To dim; to darken or extinguish. 

To set by the compass, among scamen, to observe the bearing 
or situation of a distant object by the compass.— To set 
about, to begin, as an action or enterprise ; to apply to.— 
To set one’s self against, to place in astate of enmity or 
opprsition.— 70 set against, to oppuse ; to set in compari- 
eon.—7'o set apart, to separalé to a particular use ; to sep- 
arate from the rest.—7'o set axide. 1. To omit for the 
present ; to lay out of the question. 2. To reject. 3. To 
annul; to vacate.—To set abrvach, to spread.—To set 
«-going, to cense to begin to move.—To set by. 1. To 
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set apart or on one side ; to reject. 9. To esteem, W te- 
gard; to value.—T7o set down. 1. To place upou the 

round or Hoor. 2. To enter in writing ; to register. 3, 

‘o explain or relate in writing. 4. To fix on a reaulve 5 
fe u.] 5. To fix; to establish ; to orduin.—7/o set Cas 

. To manifest ; to offer or present to view. Kum. ili, 2, 
To publish ; to promulgate ; to make appear. 3. Tu send 
out; to prepare and send; (cds.] 4. ‘Tu display ; to ex- 
hibit ; to present to view; to show.— Tv set suricard, to 
advance; to move on; alsv, to promote.— To set in, to 
put in the way to hegin.—Te set off. 1. Toadorn; to 
decorate ; to embellish. 2. To give a pompous or fatter- 
ing description of; to eulogize ; to recommend. 3. To 
place against as an equivalent. 4. ‘To separate or assign 
for a particular purpose.— 70 set on or upon. 1. To in- 
cite ; to instigate ; to animate toaction., 2, To assault or 
attack ; seldum used transitively, but the passive furm is 
often used. 3. To employ, as in a tusk. 4. To fix the 
attention ; to determine to any Uiing with settled purpose. 
~T'o set out. 1. To assign; teallot. 2. To publish. 3, 
To mark by boundaries or distinctions of space. 4. To 
adorn; to cmmbellish. 5. ‘T'o raise, equip and send forth; 
to furnish; {/. uj 6. To show; to display , to recom 
mend ; to setoff. 7. Tu shaw; to prove ; il. u.j—e. In 
law, to recite ; to state at Jurge.— 7 set up. 1. To erect. 
2. ‘To begin a new institution ; to institute ; to establish , 
to found. 3. To enable to commence a hew business, 
4. To raise ; to exalt; to put in power. 5. To place in 
view. 6. To raise ; to utter loudly. 7. Tu advance ; to 
propose as truth or for reception, 8. To raise from de- 
pression or toa sufficient fortune.—9, In seaniocs lan- 
gucge, to extend, as the shrouds, stays, &e.—To set ab 
naugit, to undervalue ; to contemn , to despise.— To se 
sn erder, to adjust or arrange ; to reduce to method.— To 
get cycs on, to see ; to behold; to fasten the cyes on.— Te 
set the tecth on cdg, to affect the teeth with a paintul ser 
sation. — 70 set veer. 1. To appoint or constitute, 2. To 
assign ; to transfer, to convey.— 7e set regit, to Correct; 
to put in order.— 7v set at casc, to quiet ; to tranquilize.— 
To set free, to release from confinement, imprisonment of 
bondage ; to iiberate ; to emancipate.— Te set at work, to 
cause to enter on work or action ; or to direct bow to en- 
ter on Work.— 7's set on fire, to communicate fire to ; to m- 
flame; and, figurulicely, to enkindle the passions; to 
make to rage ; to irritate. — Te set be sure, W ofter, to pro- 
pose ; to present to view. 

SET, v.i. 1. ‘To decline; to go down; to pass below the 
horizon. 2. To be tixed hard ; to be cluse or frm. 3. To 
fit music to words. 4. To congeal or concrete. 5. To 
begin a journey; [ebs.] 6. To plant. 7. To flaw ; to 
have a certain direction in motion. & To catch birds 
with a dog that sets them, that is, one that lies down and 
points them out, and with a large net.— Zu set ene’s ecif 
abuut, to begin ; to enter upon ; to take the first steps.— 
To set one’s self, to apply one’s self.— To set abvus, to fall 
on; to begin; to take the first steps in a business or en- 
terprise.— 7'o set in. 1. To begin. 2. To become eetiled 
in a particular state.— To set for rurd, to move or march ; 
to begin to march; to advance.— Tv set on or upon. 1. 
To begin a journey or an enterprise. 2. To assault; to 
make an attack. Shak.—To set out. 1. To begin a jour- 
ney or course. 2. To have a beginning.—7o a¢t te, wo 
apply one’s self to.—7Jo set up. 1. To begin business 
or a scheme of life. 2. To protess openly ; to make pze- 
tensions. 

SET, pp. 1. Placed ; put; located ; fixed ; adjusted ; com- 
posed ; studded or adorned ; reduced, asa dislucated oF 
broken bone. 2. @. Regular; uniform ; formal , as, a act 
speech. 3. Fixed in opiniun ; determined ; firm ; obsti 
nate. 4. Established ; prescribed. 

SET, x. 1. A number or collection of things of the same 
kind and of similar form, which are ordinarily used to- 
gether. 9. A number of things fitted to be used togetber 
though diferent in form. 3. A number of persyns ass0- 
ciated ; as,a set of men. 4. A number of particular things 
that are united in the furmation ofa whole. 5. A young 
Plant for growth. 6. The descent of the sun or other ja- 
Minary below the horizon. 7. A wager at dice. 3. A 
game. 

SE-TA'CEOUS, a. [L. seta.} 1. Bristly : set with strong 
hairs; consisting of strong hairs.—2. In dctarnu, bnstle-shap- 
ed ; having the thickness and Jength of a bristle. — Setaccens 
orm, A name given to a water-wortn that resembles a 

_ horse hair, vulgarly supposed to be an animated hair. 

SET'DOWN, 2». A powerful rebuke or reprehension. 

SET’-FOIL. See Surt-roit. 

PE'TI-FORM, a. [L. seta, and form.] Having the form ef a 
bristle. Journ. of Science. 

{SETVNESS, x, Regniation ; adjustment. Masters. 

SET'-OFF, n. (set and og.] The tet of admitting one claim 
to counterbalance another.—In New England, offsct ia 
sometimes used for set-off. 

SE/TON, n. [Fr.] In surgery, afew horee hairs or small 
threads, or a twist of silk, drawn through the skin by @ 
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large needle, by which a emall opening ie made and con- 
tinued for the discharge of humors. 

BSETOUS, a. (It. setoso; Lo setusus.) In botany, bristly : 
having the surface set with bristles. Martyn. 

BET-TEE’,x. }. A long seat witha back to it. 2. A ves. 
sel with one deck, and a very Jong, sharp prow, carrying 
two or three masts with latteen sails ; used in the Jfediter- 
ranean. 

BET'TER, n. 1. One that sets. 2. A dog that beats the 
field and starts birds for sportsmen. J. A man thal per- 
forms the office of a setting-dog, or finds persons to be 
plundered. 4. One that adapts words to music in com- 

Gate 5. Whatever sete off, adorns or recommends , 
eba. 

SET'TER-WORT, nz. A plant, a species of hellevorus. 

SET'TING, ppr. Placing ; putting ; fixing; studding ; ap. 

inting ; sinking hélow the horizon, &c. 

SET'TING, a. 1. ‘The act of putting, placing, fixing or 
establishing. 2. The actof sinking below the horizon. 
3. The act or manner of taking birds by a setting dog. 
4. tnclosure. 5. The direction of a current at sea. 

SET TING-DOG, ». A setter; a dug trained to find and 
start birds for sportsmen. 

SETTLE, n. (Sax. setl, settl: G. seseel; D. retel.} A seat 
or bench; something to sit on. Druden. 

SET'T'LE, ec. ¢. 1. To place in a permanent condition after 
wandering or fluctuation. 2. To fix; to establish; to 
make permanent in any place. 3. Tu establish in busi- 
ness or way of life. 4. To marry 5. ‘To establish; to 
confirm. 6. To determine what is uncertain; to estab- 
lish; to free from doubt. 7. ‘To fix; to establish; to 
make certain or permanent. 8. ‘To fix or establish ; not 
tw suffer to doubt or waver. 9. To make close or com- 

act. 10. To cause to subside after being heaved and 
oosened by frost; or to dry and harden after rain. I[1. 
To Wx or establish by gift, grant or any legal act. 12. To 
fix firmly. 15. To cause to sink or subside, as extrane- 
ous matter in liquors. 14. To compose; to tranquilize 
what is disturbed. 15. To establish in the pastoral of- 
fice ; to ordain overa church and society, or parish. U. 
States. Boswell. 16. To plant with inhabitants; to colo- 
nize. 17. To adjust; to close by amicable agreement or 

otherwise. 18. ‘I'v adjust; to liquidate ; to balance, or to 

pay .— To settle the lund, among scamen, to cause it to sink 
or appear lower by receding from it. 

EET’ILE, v.i. 1. To fall to the bottom of liquor ; to sub- 
side ; to sink and rest on the bottom. 2. To lose motion 
or fermentation ; to deposit, as feces. 3. To fix one’s 
habitation or residence. 4. To marry and establish a do- 
mestic state. 5. To become fixed after change or fluctu- 
ation. 6. To become stationary ; to quit a rambling or 
irregular course for a pertuanent or methodical one. 7. 
Tu become fixed or permanent; to take a lasting furm or 
state. 38. To rest; to repose. 9. To become calin; tu 
cease from agitation. 10. To make a jointure fora wife. 
11. To sink by its weight ; and, in loose bodies, to becoine 
more compact. 12. ‘To sink after being heaved, and to 
dry. 13. To be ordained or installed over a parish, church 
or congregation. 14. To adjust differences or accounts ; 
to come to an agreement. 

SETTLED, pp. Placed ; established ; fixed ; determined ; 
coro posed ; adjusted. 

SET'TLED-NERS, xn. The state of being settled ; confirm- 
ed state. | Little used.] K. Charles. 

SET TLE-MENT, xn. 1. The act of settling, or state of be- 
ing settled. 2. The falling of the foul or foreign matter 
of liquors to the bottom; subsidence. 3. ‘The matter 
that subsxides; lees; dregs; {vbs.] 4. The act of giving 
possession by legal sanction. 5. A Jointure granted to a 
wife, or the act of granting it. 6. he act of taking a do- 
mestic state; the act of marrying and going to house- 
keeping. 7. A becoming stationary, or taking a perma- 
nent residence after a roving course of life. 8. The act 
of planting or establishing, a3 a colony ; also, the place, 
or the colony established. 9. Adjustment; liquidation ; 
the ascertainment of just claims, or payment of the bal- 
ance of anaccount. 10. Adjustment of differences ; pa- 
cification ; reconciliation. 1!. The ordaining or install- 
ment of a clergyman overa parish or congregation. 12. 
Asum of money or other property granted to a minister 
on his ordination, exclusive of his salary. 13. Legal res- 
idence or establisliment of a person ina particular parish 
ar town 

SETIT LING, ppr. Placing; fixing; establishing; regulat- 
ing ; adjusting ; planting ; subsiding ; composing ; ordain- 
ing or installing. 

SET'T LING, n. 1. The act of making a settlement ; a 
planting or en, 2. The act of subsiding, as lees. 
3. The adjustment of differences.—4. Seitlinygs, plu. lees ; 
dregs ; seuiment. 

SET-TO, a. Au argument; a dehate. Brockett. 

SETWALL, n. fect and wall.) A plant. The garden. t- 
wall is a species of valeriana. | 


| 


SEVEN, (sev'n) a. [Pax an seofan; Goth. sib © 0. 


zeeven; G. siecben ; L. septem.] Four and three ;, one more 
than six or less than eight. ; 

SEV/EN-FOLD, a. [xecenand fold.] Repeated seven tines ; 
doubled seven times. 

SEVIEN-FOLD, adv. Seven times as innch or often. . 

SLWEN-NIGHT, (xen'nit) fee aad and xivht.] A week ; 
the period of seven days and nights.—Secennylt is now 
contracted into sennight, which see. 

SEV EN-S€CORE, a. [seren and scure.j Feven mes twen 
ty, that is, a hundred and forty. Bacon. 

SEV EN-TREN, a. (Sax. seefontyne.) Seven and ten. 

SEVIEN-TEENTH, a. om serenteen.] The ordinal ot 
seventeen; the seventh after the tenth. at 

BEV UNTIL, a. [Sax. seofetha.] 1. The ordinal of seven , 
the first after the sixth. 2. Containing or being one part 
in Reve. 

SEVENTH, a. 1. The seventh part; one part in seven.— 
2. In music, a dissonant interval or heptachord. 

SEV UNTILLY, ado. In the seventh place. Bucon. 

SEV-EN-TI -ETH, w. [froin secenty.; ‘The ordinal of sev- 
enty. 

SEV-EN-TY, a. [D. zerentic.) Seven times ten. 

SEWEN-TY, n. The Septuagint or seventy translators of 
the Otd ‘Testament into the Greek language. 

SEVER, c. ¢. (Fr. serrer: Tt. serrare.] 1. To part or di- 
vide by violence ; to separate by cutting or rending. 2. 
‘To part from the rest by violence. 3. To separate; to 
disjoin, as distinct things, but united. 4. To separate 
and pnt in different orders or places. 5. To disjoin, to 
disunite; in a seneral sense, but usually imply ug vio- 
lence. 6. To keep distinct or apart. Fy. vili.—7. Indaw, 
to disunite , tu disconnect ; to part possession. 

SEVER, c.t. 1. To make a separation of distinction ; te 
distinguish. 2. To suffer disjunction; to be parted or 
rent asunder. Shak, 

SEV'ER-AL, a. [from sever.] 1. Separte ; distinct ; not 
common to two or nore. 2. Separate; different; dis- 
tinct. 3. Divers; consisting of a number, more than 
two, but not very many. 4. Separate ; single, particu- 
lar. 5. Distinct; appropriate. 

SEV ER-AL, x. {. Each particular, or a smafl number, 
singly taken. 2. An inclosed or separate place ; inclos- 
ed ground; (obs.J—Jn several, in a state of separation ; 
little used. 

¢SEV-ER-AL'I-TY, n. Each particular singly taken ; dis 
tinction. Bp. Hall. 

SEV‘ER-AL-IZE, v. t. To distinguish. Bp. Hall. 
EV'ER-AL-LY, adv. Separately ; distinctly ; apart from 
others, 

SEV'ER-AL-TY, . A state of separation from the rest, or 
from all others. 

SEV'ER-ANCE, n. Separation ; the act of dividing or disu- 
niting. 

SE-VERE’, a. [Fr.; L. severus ; It., Sp. severo.] 1. Rigid ; 
harsh; not mild or induigent, 2. Sharp; hard ; ngereus, 
3. Very strict ; or sometimes, perhaps, unreasonably strict 
orexact; giving no indulgence. 4. Rigorous, perhaps 
cruel, 5. Grave; sober; sedate to an extreme. 6. Rig- 
idly exact, strictly methodical ; not laxorairy. 7. Sharp; 
atlictive ; distressing ; violent. 8. Sharp; biting ; ex- 
treme. 9. Cluge; concise; not luxuriant. 10. Exact ; 
critical ; nice. 

SE-VERE'LY, ado. 1. Harehly; sharply. 2. Strictly ; 
rigsrously, 3. With extreme rigor. 4. Painfully ; af- 
flictively ; greatly. 5. Fiercely ; ferociously. 

SEV-ER-IFE, x. A mineral found near St. Sever. 

SE-VEWLTY, n. [L. seceritas.] 1. Harshness; rig; 
austerity ; want of mildness or indulgence. 2. Rigor ; 
extreme strictness. 3. Excessive rigor, extreme degree 
or amount. 4. Extremity ; quiuity or power of distrese- 
ing. 5. Extreme degree. 6. Extreme coldness or inclem- 
ency. 7. Harshness . cruel treatment; sharpness of pun- 
ishment. 8. Exactness; rigor; niceness. 9. Strictness ; 
rigid accuracy. 

I cae a n. [L. sevoco.] The act of calling 
aside, — 

REV-RO'GA, n. A fish, the accipenser stellatus. Tooke. 

{SEW, to follow. [See Suz.) Spenser. 

RBEW, (s6) cv. t. [Bax. stwian, surian; Goth. stuyan; Sw 
ay; Dan. syer; L. suo.) To unite or fasten together with 
aneedie and thread.— To aew up, to inclose by sewing ; 
to inclose in any thing sewed. 

sen (35) v. i. To practice sewing ; to Join things with 
stitches. 

es (85) vt. [L. sicco.] To drain a pond for taking the 

gn. 


SEWED, (sdde) pp. United by stitches. 

SEW‘EL, 2. Among huntsmen, something bung up to pre- 
vent deer from entering a place. 

*SEW/ER, nv. [G. anzucht.] A drain or passage to 
convey off water under ground; a sublerraneous ca- 
nal, particularly in cities ; corruptly pronounced shore or 
socr. 


ghee serene 
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BEW'ER, (ader) a. [1). schuffer; G. schafficr.) An off- 
cer who serves up a feust aud arranges the dishes. 

SEW ER, (8d'e~) x. One who sews, or uses the needle. 

SEWING, (ding) ppr. Joining with the needle or with 
stitches. 

SEW'I-TUDE, 2. A term derived from the civil law, equiv- 
alent to easement in the coinmon law. 

tSEW'STER, (sd‘ster) 2. A woman that sows or spins. B. 
Jonaor, 

BEX, ». [Fr. erre: Sp. sero; Ut. sese0; L. serus.}) 3. The 
distinction between male and feinale ; or that property or 
character by which an animal is male or female. 2. By 
way of emphams, wemankind ; females. 

REX-A-GE NAURIL-AN, a. A person who has arrived at the 
age of sixty years. Cowper. 

*SEX A GEN-A-RY, or SEX-AG/EN-A-RY, a. (Fr. sera- 
genare; L. sezagenarius.) Designating the number six- 
ty ; asa noun, & person sixty year of age ; also, surme- 
tLing composed sds 

BENX-A-GESI-MA, ®. [L. seragesimux.) The second Sun- 
day before Lent, the next to Shrove Sunday, so called as 
being about the 60th day before Easter. 

BEX-A-GESH-MAL, a. Sixtieth ; pertaining to the number 
Bixty. 

SEX-AN'GLED, 

SEX. AN-GU-LAR, 

SEX-AN-GU-LAR-LY, adr. With six angles; hexagonally. 

SEX-DE(I-MAL, a. (L. sex and deceuw.) In crystalugra- 
phy, when a prism or the middle part of acrysud has six 
faces and two summits, and, taken together, ten faces, or 
the reverse. 

SEX-DU-O-DECTI-MAL, a. [L. ser and duodecim.] In 
crust: lography, designating a crystal when the prism or 
middle part has six faces and two summits, having logeth- 
er twelve faces. ° 

SEX-EN'NI-AL, oa. [L. sez and anaus.) Lasting six years, 
or happening once in 8ix years. 

REX-EN-NI-AL-LY, adv. Once in six years. 

SRA’FID, @. [L. sex and findo.] In botany, etx-cleft. 

BEX-LO@U-LAR, a. (L. sez and loculus.] In botany, six- 
celled ; having six cella for seeds. 

SENX'TAIN, «a. [L. sertans.}| A stanza of six Hnes. 

BEX'TANT, n. [L. pened lL. In mathematics, the sixth 
part ofa cfrele. Hence, 2. An instrument formed like a 
quadrant, excepting that its limb comprehends only 60 
degrees, or the sixth part of a circle.—3. In astrunumy, a 
constellation of the southern bemiaphere, 

SEX TA-RY, n. [L. sectarius.] A measure of a pint and a 
half, 

t SEX‘TA-RY, or t{SEX’‘TRY, xn. The same as sccristan. 
Dict. 

SEX’TILE, a. [L. eeztilie.] Denoting the aspect or po- 
sition of two planets, when distant from each other 60 de- 

reen, 

pdx ‘TON, wn. [contracted from sacristan.] An under officer 
of the church, whose business is to take care of the ves. 
sels, vestments, &c. belonging to the church, to attend on 
the officiating clergyinan, and perform other duties per- 
taining to the church, to dig graves, &c. 

BEX’TON SHIP, a. ‘The office of a sexton. Sirift. 

SEX'TU-PLE, a. [Low L. sertuplus.] 1. Sixfold ; six times 
as much.—2. [n music, denoting a mixed sort of triple, 
beaten tn double time, or a measure of two times com pus- 
ed of six equal notes, three for each time. 

SEX U-AL, a. 1. Pertaining to sex or the sexes; Jistin- 
guishing the sex ; denoting what is peculiar to the distinc- 
tion and office of male and female.—2. Serua! sustem, in 
botany, the system which ascribes to vegetables the dis- 
tinction of sexes. 

SEX'U-AL-IST, n. One who believes and maintains the 
doctrine of sexes in plants. Milne. 

SEX-B-AL1I-TY, x. The state of being distinguished by 
Bex, 

SHLAB, v.i. To play mean tricks.—In some parts of Neio 
England, it signifies to reject or dismiss. [ Vulyar. } 

SHABTED, a. Mean; shabby. 2. Wood. 

SHARRI-LY, adv. 1. Raggedly ; with rent or ragged 
clothes. 2. Meanty ; ina despicable manner. 

SHALBI-NESS, n. 1. Raggedness. 2. Meanness ; paltri- 
ness. 

SIABRY, a. (ND. schabbie : G. schahier.) 1. Ragged ; torn, 
or worn to rags, 2. Clothed with ragged garments. 3. 
Mean; paltry ; despicable. 

SHAEK, n. In ancient custome of England, a liberty of 
winter pasturage. Stock turned into the stubble after the 
harvest are said to be at shack.—In New England, shack 
is nal in a somewhat similar sense for mast or the food 
of swine, and for feeding at large or in the forest. 

SHACK, roa 1. To shed, as corn at harvest; [local. 
Grose, 2. To feed in stubble, or upon the waste corn o 
the field, [lucal.] Pegyve. 

BHACKLE, ». Stubble. 

BHPACTK LE, 0. t. (Sax. sceacul: D. schakel.) 1. To chain ; 
to fetter ; to tie or confine the Iimbs so as to prevent free 


a. [L. sex and angulus.) Having six 
angles ; hexagonal. 


e 


Si‘ 


ShA 


mouon. & To bind or coufine sv as to obstruet or emba 
rags action. 


BHAt' KLE, or SHACKLES, a. 1. Fettors, gyves, hand 


cufi. Q. That which obstructs or embarrasses free action 


SHAC€ KLED, pp. Tied , confined ; embarrassed. 
SHA€K LING, ppr. Fettering ; binding ; ccnfining. 


SHAD, a. 


G. schade.] A fish, a species of clupea. 


SHAD DOCK, n. A variety of the orange, pampel moe. 


SHADE, a. 


SHADE, rv. e. [MAX. Sceuuany, veseeadar,] 


8 


Sax. scad, scead, sced ; (. schatten.} 1. Lit- 
erally, the interception, cutting off or interruption of the 
rays of light; hence, the obscurity which is caused by 
such interception. Shade ditfers {rom shadow, as it im- 
plies no particular form or definite limit ; whereas a saxd- 
oor representa in form the object which intercepts the light 

2. Darkness ; obscurity. 3. Au obscure place, properly in 
a greve or close wood, whieh precludes the sun’s rays 

and hence, a secluded retreat. 4. A screen ; something 
that intercepts Ughtor heat. 5. Protection , shelter.—o 
In poietine, the dark part of a picture, 7 Degree or gra- 
dation of light. &. Adshadow ; [sec SHavow.| Pope. 9 
The soul, after its separation from the body ; so called be- 
cause the ancients supposed it te be perceptible ty the 
sight, not to the toueh . aspirit; a ghowt, Juryder, 

1. To shelter uf 
screen from light by intercepting it rays. 2. ‘lo over- 
eprend with darkness or cbacurity ; to obscure. 3. To 
shelter; to hide. 4. To cover from injury ; tu peotect ; to 


acreen. 5. To puntin obscure colors; to darken. 6. To 
mark with gradations of color. 7. To darken; to ob 
scure. 

HAIYED, pp. Defended from the rays of the sun ; dark- 


ened, 


SHADER, x. He or that which shades. 
SHA‘DI-NESS, x. The state of being shady ; unibragecus 


ness. 


SHAVING, ppr. Sheltering from the sun's rays. 


SHADOW, a. 


Sax. seuda, sveadu.} 1. Shade within de- 
fined limite ; ouscurity or deprivation of light, apparent on 
a plane, and representing the form of the body which in- 
tercepts the rays of light. 2. Darkness ; shade : obscurity. 
3. Shelter made by any thing that intercepts the light, 
heat or influence of the air. 4. Obscure place ; secluded 
retreat; [ebs.]) 5. Dark part of a picture, feds.) io. A 
spirit ; a ghoat ; [ob4.J—7. In painting, the representation 
ofa real shadow. 8. An imperfect and faint repredenta- 
tion; opposed to substance, 9. Inseparable companion. 
10. Type ; mystical representation, 1. Protection , ehel- 
ter; favor, Lam. iv. 12. Slight or faint appearance 
James i. 


SHADOW, vc. t. 1. To overspread with obscurity. 2. To 


cloud ; to darken, 3. To make coal ; to refresh by shade , 
or to shade, 4. To conceal; to hide ; to screen. 5. To 
protect; tu acreen from danger; to shroud. 6. To mark 
with slight gradations of color or light. Lerke. 7. Te 
paint in obacure colors. &. To represent faintly or imper- 
fectly. 9. To represent typically, 


SHAD OWED, pp. Represented innperfectly or typically. 
SHADOW-GRASS, a. A kind of grass av called. 
SHADOW-ING, ppr. Representing by faint or imperfect 


reseinbinunce, 


SHAPYOW-UNG, ». Shade or gradation of light and eolor. 


SHAD OW-Y, a. (Bax. sceadiwig.] 


1. Full of shade ; dark ; 


f omy, % Not brightly luminous; faintly light. 3. 
“aintly representative ; typical. 4. Unsubstantial; an- 
real. 5, Dark ; obscure ; opaque. 


t SHATYOW-Y-NESS, w. State of being shadowy. 
SHADY, a. 1. Abounding with shade or shades ; 0 


tSHAF'FLE, v. 
+ SHAF-FLER, 


with shade. 
heat. 


2. Shettered from the glare of light or sultry 


i. To hobble or limp. 
n. A hobbler; one that limps. 


SHAFT, n. (Sax. sceart: D., G. schart: Sw., Dan. ekaft.} 


1. An arrow ; a missile weapon.—2. In mining, &@ pit, of 
long, narrow opening or entrance into a mine.—3. In ex 
chitecturce, the shaft of a colunin is the body of it, between 
the base and the capital. 4. Any thing straight. 5. Tise 
stem or stock of a feather or quill. 6. pole of a car- 
riage, sometimes called tongue or reap. 7. The handbe 
of a weapon. 


SHAFT'ED, a. Having a handle ; a term, in heraldry, ap- 


plied toa spear-head. 


t SHAFT MENT, n. [Sax. sceftmund.] A span, @ Speasure 


SHAG, n. 


SHAG, 


of about six inches. Ray. 

(Sax. secacga; Dan. skieg: Sw. shhgg .] 1. 
Coarse hair or nap, or rongh, woolly hair. 2. A k&ind of 
cloth having a long, coarse nap.—3. In ornithelogy, ep 
aquatic fowl. 

a. Hairy ; shaggy. Shak. 


SHAG, v. t. 1. To make rough ofr hairy. J. Barlew. @. To 


make rough or shaggy ; to deform. Thomson. 


SHAG ‘GED, or SHAG'GY, a. 1. Rough with long hal: a 


wool. 2. Rough ; rugged. 


SH AG'GED-NESS, or SHAG’GI-NESS, x. The state of be 


ing ehaggy ; roughness with long, loose hair or wool, 


a 
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SHA-GREEN', n. [Pers.] A kind of grained leather prepar- 

ed of the skin of a fish, a species Or ranles: 

SHA-GREEN’, a. Made of the leather called shagreen. 

SHA-GREEN', for chagrin. See Caaonin. 

SHAH, 2. A Persian word signifving king. Pron. 

SHAIK, SCHEICH, or SCHEIEK, n. Among the Arabiaus 
and Moors, an old man ; and henee, a chie(, a lord, a man 
of eminence. 

SHAIL, v.t. To walk sidewise. L’ bstrange. 

HAKE, 0. ¢. ; pret. shook : pp. shaken. (Sax. sceacan : Sw. 
skaka; D. schokker.} 1. To cause to move with quick 
vibrations ; 40 muve mpidly one way and the other; to 
agitate. 2. To mnke to cotter or tremble. 3 To cause tu 
shiver. 4. To throw down by a vivient motion. 5. ‘To 
throw awny ; to drive off. 6. To move frum firmness ; to 
weaken the stability of ; to endanger ; to threaten to over- 
throw. 7. To cause to waver or doubt ; to impair the res- 
olution of ; to depreas the courage of. 8. To trill.—7's 
shuke hands ; soinetimes, to unite with; to agree or con- 
tract with ; mvre generally, to tnke leave of, fron: the 
practice of shaking hands at meeting and parting.— To 
sheke off, to drive off ; to throw off or down by violence. 

SHAKE, oc. i. 1. T'o be agitated with a waving or vibratory 
motion. 2. To treinble ; to shiver ; to quake. 3. To totter. 

SHAKE, ». 1. Concussion ; a vacillating or wavering mo- 
tion; a rapid motion one way and the other; agitation. 
2, A trembling or shivering ; agitation. 3. A motion of 
hands clasped.—4. In mucac, a trill; a rapid reiteration of 
two notes comprehending an interval not greater than one 
whole tone, nor Jess than a semitone. 

. HAK'EN, (shakn) pp. |. Impelled with a vacillating mo- 
Uon ; agitated. 2. a. Cracked of split. 

SHAKER, n. 1. A person or thing that shakes or nyitates. 
Pope.—2. In the /‘nited States, Skakers is the name given 
to a sect of Christians. . 

SHAKING, ppr. 1. [mpelting to a wavering motion ; cans- 
ing to vacillate or waver ; agitating. 2. Trembling ; shiv- 
ering ; quaking. 

SHAKING, n. 1. The act of shaking or agitating ; brandish- 
ing. Job xii. 2. Concussion. 3. A trembling or shivering. 

SHALL? a, Cracked, as timber. Chambers. 

: v.i. verb auriliary ; t. should. (Sax. 
8H: 4 (shal) scealan, Srila Shall is leiectine. 

having no infinitive, imperative or participle.} 1. Shall 
is primarily in the present tense. e atitl use shall and 
should before another verv in the infinitive, without the 
sign to: but the signification of shall is considerably de- 
fected from its primitive sense. It is now treated ns 4 
Mere auxiliary to other verbs, serving to form some of the 
tenses.—In the preset tense, shall, before a verb in the 
infinitive, forms the future tense ; bnt its force and effect 
are different with the different persons or personal pro- 
nouns. Thus, in the first person, sha!l simply foretells of 
declares what will take place; as, I or we shall ride to 
town on Monday.—2. In the second and third persons, 
shall te & promise, command or determination ; ns 
you shall receive your wages.—3. Shall I go? shall he gu 
taterrogatively, aske for permission or direction. But shall 
you go? asks for information of another’s intention. 4. But 
after another verb, shall, in the third person, simply fore- 
telis ; as, he says that he shall leave town to-morrow. 
So also ir the second person : as you say that you shall ride 
to-morrow. 5. After , and some verbs which express 
condition or supposition, ehall, in all the persons, simply 
foreteiis.—8. Should, in the first person, implies a condi- 
tional event. 7. Shonld, though properly the past tense 
of skall, is often used to express a contingent future 
event ; as, if it should rain to-morrow. 

SHALE, v.t To peel. See SHEL. 

HALE, n. [G. schale.] 1. A shell or husk.—2. In natural 

ie species of shist or shistous clay ; slate-clay. 

SHAT.-LOON,, n. [said to be from Chalons, in France ; Sp. 
chaleon.) Aslight woven stuff. aa he 

SHAL/LOP, n. [Fr. chaloupe: Ap., Port. chalupa.} 1. A 
sort of large bout with two masts, and usually rigged like 
aschooner. 2. A small, light vessel. 

SHAL-LOT’, nx. An eschalot, which see. 

BHAL'LOW, a. [from shoal ; Sax. sceol.) 1. Not deep; 
having little depth ; shoal. 2. Not deep; not entering far 
into the earth. 3. Not intellectually deep ; not profound ; 
hot penetrating deeply into abstruse subjects ; superficial. 
4. Slight ; not deep. 

BHAL/LOW, n. A shoal; a shelf; a flat ; a sand-bank ; any 
piece where the water is not deep. den, 

BHAL’LOW, r.¢. To make shallow. [L.u.] Herbert. 

BSHAL/LOW-BRAINED, a. Weak in inte ect; foolish; 
empty-headed. Soath, 

BHAL/LOW-LY, ado. 1. With little depth. 2. Superfi- 
cially ; san wy. 3; Not wisely, 

SHAL'LOW-NESS, 2. 1. Want of depth; small depth. 2. 
Superficialners of intellect. want of power to enter deeply 
into subiects 5 emptiness; silliness, " 

(SHAM, or }SIAWM, n. (G. schalmeie.) A kind of ma- 
sical pipe. Knrolles. 
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BHA-LOTE’, x. The French eckalote angticized 

SHAL/STONE, n. A mineral, tafelspath. 

SHALT. The second person singular of shell. 

SHAM, n, [W. om.) That which deceives expectnttur. 
nervy tsiok, fraud or device that deludes and disappoints , 
delusion : imposture, [Nut an elegant teurd.} Addison. 

SHAM, a. False ; counterfeit ; pretended ; os, a sham fight 

SHAM, ¢.t. [W. stomi.) 1. To deceive expectation ; to 
trick ; to cheat ; to delude with false pretenses ; [not ele- 
gant.) 2 ‘To obtrude by fraud or imposition. 

SHAM, v.i. To make mocks. Prior. 

SHAM!AN, n. In Russia, a wizard or conjurer. Excyc. 

SHAMBLES, x». (Sax. scamed; L. scamaum.] 1 The place 
where butcher’s meat iv eold ; a flesh-market.—2. In min- 
ing, a niche or shelf lef at suitaole distances to receive 
the ore which is thrown froin oué Ww another, and thus 
raized to the top. 

SHAM BLING, a. [from scamble, scamliing.] Moving with 
an awkward, irreguiar, clumsy pace. Smith. 

SHAM'‘BLING, a. An awkward, clumsy, irregular pace or 


it 
SHAME, n. (Sax. scama, sceam, sceom; G. scham.)} 1. A 
infu) sensation excited by a consciousness of guilt, or of 
Peeing done something which injures reputation ; or by 
the exposure of that which nature or modesty prompts us 
to conceal. 2. The cause or reason of ashame ; thet which 
brings reproach, and degrades a person in the estimation 
of others. 3. Reproach ; ignominy ; derision ; contempt, 
4. The parts which modesty requires to be covered. 5 
Dishonor ; disgrace. Prev. ix. 

SHAME, pv. ¢. 1. lo make ashamed ; to excite a conscious- 
Nees of guilt or of doing something derogatory to reputa- 
tion; to cinse to blush. 2. To disgrace. 3. To mock at 

SHAME, r. i. To be ashamed. 

SHAVED, pp. Made ssnamed. 

SHAM ER XCED, a. Bashful ; easily confased or pat out of 
countenance, 

SHAME/FACED-LY, adv. Bashfully ; with excessive mod- 
esty. Woolton, 

SHA ME'FACED-NESS, «. Bashfulneas ; exces of modes- 
tv. Druden. 

SHAMEFUL, a. [shame and fell.) 1. That brings shame 
or disgrace ; scandalous ; disgraceful ; injurious to reputa.- 
tion. 2 Indecent; raising shame in others. 

SHAME'PUTL-LY, adv. 1. Disgracefully ; in a manner to 
bring reproach. 2. With indignity or indecency ; in a 
manner that may cause shame. 

SHAMEIFUL-NESS, 2. Disgracefulness, Johnson. 

SHAMELESS, a. [shame and less.) I. Destitute of shame ; 
wanting modesty ; impudent ; brazen-faced ; immodest ; 
audacious ; insensible to disgrace. Pope. 2. Done with- 
out shame ; indicating want of shame. 

SHAME/LESS-LY, adv. Without shame; impudently. 
Hale, 

SHA ME'TESS-NESS, vn. Destitution of shame; want of 
sensihility to disgrace or dishonor ; impudence. 

SHAM‘ER, ». One who makes ashamed ; that which con- 
founds, 

SHAM 'ING, ppr. Making ashamed ; causing to blush ; con- 
founding. 

SHAM'MER, n. One that gai - an 1 aeons 

*SHAM/OIS, Rn. - chamuts ; It. camozza 3 

SHAM MY, (enamiy:) Sp. gemuza; Port. game.) 1. 
A species of wild goat. 2. ind of leather prepared 
from the skin of the wild goat. 

SHAM ROEK, n. The Irish name for three-leafed grase. 

SHANK, n. [Sax. acanc, sceane; Bw. skank.) 1. 
whole joint from the knee to the ankle. 2. e tibla or 
large bone of the leg. 3. ‘The long part of an instrument. 
4. A plant. 

SHANKED, a. Having a shank. 

SHANKI'ER, 2. [from Fr. chancre.}] A malignant uleer, 
usually occasioned by some venereal complaint. 

SHANK!-PAINT-ER, n. With seamen, n short rope and 
chain which sustain the shank and flukes of an anchor 
agninst the ship’s side. 

SHAN SERIT, ». The Sanscrit, o¢ ancient Janguage of 
Hindostan. See Banscrit. 

SHAN'TY, for janty, gay ; showy [Not in use, or local.] 

SHAPE, v.¢.; pret. shaped; pp. shaped, or shapen. (Sax 
sceajian, sceppan, scipan, OF scyppan ; h. scheppen, schaf- 
fen. 1. To form or create. 2. To mold or make intoa 

particular form ; to give form or figure to. 3. To mold; 
to cast ; to regulate ; to adjust ; to adapt toa purpose. 4 
To direct. 5. To image ; to conceive. 

SHAPE, v. i. To equare ; to suit; to be adjusted. 

SHAPE, n. 1. Form or figure as constituted by lines and 
angles, 2. External appearance. 3. The form of the 
trunk of the human body. :. A being as endowed with 
form. 5. Idea; pattern. 6YForm. 7. Manuer. 

SHAPEN, or SHAPIEN, pp. Formed; molded ; cast; con- 
ecived, 

SHAPE LESS, a. Nestitnte of regular form ; wanting sym- 
metry of dimensions. Shak. 
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BHAPE LESS-NESS, n. Destitution of regular form. 

BHAPh Li-NeESS, a. [from shapely.) Beauty or proportion 
of Sonn. [ Litt'e used. 

BHAPE'LY, a. [froin cones] Vy el formed’; having a reg- 
ular siiape ; symmetrical. Warton, 

FHAPESMITH, ». One that undertakes to improve the 
form of the body. [ fa burlesque. } 

SHAPING, ppr. Forming; molding ; casting ; conceiving ; 
giving form. 

BHARD, n. (Sax. sceard.] 1. A piece or fragment of an 
earthen vessel or of any britlle substance ; [vbs.] 2. The 
suell of an egg or of asnail. 3. A plant; [chard.] 4. A 
frit: or strait. & A gap. 6. A fish. 

BHARD'BURN, a. [shurd and bora.] Born or produced 
among fragments or ip crevices. Shuk, 

SHARD’ED, a. Having wings sheathed with a hard case. 
inhabiting shards. 

SHARE, x. (Sax. scear, sceara.}] 1. A part; a portion; a 
quantity. 2. A part or purtion of a thing owned by a 
number in common. 3. The part of a thing altotted or 
distributed to each individual of a number; dividend; 
Separate portion. 4. A part belonging to one; portion 
possessed. 5. A purt contributed. 6. ‘he broad irun or 
blade of a plough which cuts the ground ; or furrow-lice. 
— fo gu shares, to partake ; to be equally concerned. 

SHARE, v.t. (Sax. scearan, scyran.] 1. To divide ; ww part 
ainong two or more. 2. To partake or enjoy with others ; 
to seize and joinuy or in common. 3. Tocut; to 
shear; [obs. 

SHARE, v. i. To have part. Locke. 

SHARE -BONE, na. The oa pubis. Derham. 

SHARED, pp. field or enjoyed with another or others ; 
divided ; distributed in shares. 

SHARE HOLD-ER, n. [share and holder.) One that holds 
or owns a sliure ip a joint fund or property. Med. Repos. 
SHAM'ER, n. A partaker; one that participates any thing 
with another ; one who enjoys or suffers in common with 

another or others. 

SHAR'ING, ppr. Partaking ; having a part with another ; 
enjoying or suffering with others. 

SHAR ING, a. Participation. 

SHARK, vz. [L. carcharias.} 1. A voracious fish of the 
genus sqkalus, of several species. 2. A greedy, artful fel- 
low ; une who fills his kets by sly tricks ; ee) 3. 
Trick ; fraud ; petty rapine ; [l. u.J—4. In New England, 
one that lives by shifts, contrivance or stratagem. 

BHARK, v.¢. To pick up hastily, slily or in small quanti- 
ties. [Low.] Shak. 

SHARK, v.%. 1. To play the petty thief; or rather to live 
by shifts and petty stratagems. [In Wee Eugland the 
coinmon pronur.ciation is shurk.}] 2. To cheat; to trick ; 
(4ow.] 3, To fawn upon for a dinner ; to beg.— Vo shurh 
vut, to slip out or escape by low artifices ; besiger | 

SHARK -ER, 2. One that lives by sharking; an artful fel- 
low. Wotton. 

BHARK'ING, ppr. Picking up in haste ; living by petty rap- 
ine, or by shifts and devices. 

SHARK‘ING, a. 1. Petty rapine ; trick. Westfield. 2.The 
seeking of a livelihood by stifts and devices. 

SHARP, a. (Sax. sccarp; D. scherp ; G. scharf ; Dan., Sw. 
skarp.] 1. Having a very thin edge or fine point ; keen ; 
acute ; not blunt. 2. Terminating in a point or edge ; not 
obtuse, 3. Furming an arute or too small angle at the 
ridge. 4. Acute of mind; quick to discern or distinguish ; 

netrating ; ready at invention; witty; ingenious. 5. 

ing of quick or nice perception ; applied to the senses 
or organs of perception. 6. Affecting the organs of taste 
like fine points; sour; acid. 7. Affecting the organs of 
heaving Ifke sharp points; piercing ; penetrating ; shrill. 
8. Severe; harsh ; biting ; sarcastic. 9. Severely rigid ; 
quick or severe in punishing; cruel. 10. Euger for food; 
keen. 11. Eager in pursuit; keen in quest. 12. Fierce; 
ardent; fiery; violent. 13. Keen, severe; pungent. 
14. Very painful or distressing. 15. Very attentive or 
vigilant. 16. Making nice calculations of protit ; or close 
and exact iu making bargains ur demanding dues. 17. 
Biting; pinching; piercing. 18. Subtil; nice; witty; 
acute.—19. Among workmen, hard. 20. Emaciated ; lean ; 
thin.— To brace # tarp, in seamanship, to turn the yards ty 
the most oblique position possible, that the ship mry lay 
Well up to the wind. 

BHARP, vn. 1. In music, an acute sound. 2. A °*-ote artifi- 
cially raised a semitone; or, 3. The character which 
directs the note to be thus elevated. 4. A pointed weup- 
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SHAR , v t. 1. To make keen or acute. 2. To render 
quick. 3. To mark with a sharp, in musical composition ; 
or to raise a note a semitone. 

BHARP, v.i. To play tricks @n bargaining ; to act the 
sharper. ; 

SHXARP-EDGED, a lasing fine, keen edge. 

SHARPEN, (shiarp'n) ».t. (G. schazfen; D. sche~pen; Bw. 
skarpa.] 1. To make sharp; to give a keen edge or fine 
point to a thing; to edge; to point. 2. To make more 


eager or uctive. J. ‘To make more pungent and painiut 

4. To make more quick, acute or iligeajous. 5. ‘To ren- 

der perception more quick or acute. 6. To render more 

keen ; to make more eager fur fvod or for any gatification 

7. To make biting, sarcastic or severe. 8. To render leas 

flat, or more slirill or piercing. 9¥. To make more tart of 

acid ; to make sour. 10. ‘Ju make more distressing.—1!2. 
In Aosaad: to raise a sound by means of a sharp. Prof. 
Fisher. 

SHARPEN, v.14. To grow or become sharp. Shak. 

SHAKP ER, nxn. A shrewd man in making bargains; a 
ticking fellow ; a cheat in bargaining or gaming. 

SHARP LY, ado. I. With a keen edge or @ fine point. 2. 
Severely ; rigorously; roughly. 3. Keenly, acutely ; 
vigorously. +4. Violently ; vehemently. With keen 
perceptivo, exactly; minutely. 0. Acutely; wittly 
with nice discernment. 

SHARPNESS, «. 1. Keenness of an edge or point. 2. Not 
obluseness. 3. Pungency ; acidity. 4. Pungency of 
pain; keenness ; severly of pain or affliction. 5. Pain 
fulness; afflictiveness. 6. Severity of language; pun- 
gency ; satirical sarcasm. Jreden. 7. Acuteness of ip 
tellect ; the power of nice discerninent ; quickness of uo 
derstanding ; ingenuity. o. (Quickness of sense or per 
ception, Y. Keenness ; seventy. 

SHARP-SET, a. 1. Hager in appetite; affected by keen 
hunger; ravenous, 2. Lager iu desire of gratificauon. 
SHARP -SHOOT-ER, un. One skilled in shooting at an 
object with exactness ; one skuled in the use of the rifle. 
SHARP -SIGHT-ED, a. 1. Having quick or acute sight 
2. Having quick discernment or acute understanding. 

SHARP-ViS-AGED, a. Having a sharp or thin face. 

SHARP-WIHP-TED, a. Having an acute or nicely discern 
ing mind. Wetton, 

SH ASH. See Sasy. 


SHAH TER, a. Among the Natt sacred book contan- 


ing the dogmas of the religion of the Kramins. 

SHAT TER, c¢. t. [D. osaterea.) 1. To break at once inte 
inany pieces ; to dash, burst, rend or part by violence into 
fraginents. 3, To rend ; to crack; W& splt; to rive into 
splinters. 3. ‘To dissipate; to make incapable of cise 
aud continued application. 4. ‘To disorder ; tu derauge ; 
to render delirious. 

BHAT TER, vc. 1. ‘To be broken into fraginents ; to fall or 
crumble to pieces by any force applied. 

SHAT TER-BRAINED, or SHATVVER-PAT-FD, a. 1. 
Disordered or wandering in intellect. 2. Heedless ; wild, 
not consistent. 

SHATTERED, pp. Brokeu or dashed to pieces ; rent 

SHATYPER-ING, ppr. Dashing ur breaking to pieces. 

SHATTERS, x. plu. The tragments of any Uhing forcibly 
rent or broken, Swift 

SHAT’TER-Y, a. Brittle ; easily falling into many pieces 
Not Colmpaet ; loose of texture. 

SHAVE, c.t.: pret. shared: pp. shared, or saaren. [Sar 
sceafun, scafan; D. schaaren ; Gi. schabea: Dan. skarer.) 
}. To cut or pure off something from the surtace of a body 
by a razor or other edged instrument. 9. /'o share off, to 
cut off. 3. ‘To pare close. 4. ‘To cut off thin shces; orto 
cut in thin slices. 5. Toskim alung the surface or near 
It; to sweep along. 6, To strip; to oppress by extort 


ron ; 
to fleece. 7. To make smooth by paring or cutting md : 


slicex.— To shave a nute, to purcliuse it at a great discount, 
a discount much beyond the legal rate of interest ; [a low 


Ariuse.] 

BAAVE, n, (Sw. skaf; G. echabe ; Sax. seafa, sceafa.) An 
instrumnent with a long blade and a handle at each end 
for shaving hoopa, &c. 

SHAVED, pp. Pared ; made smooth with a razor or other 
cutting instrument ; tleeced. 

RHAVE -GRASS, a. A plant of the genus equisetum. 

SHAVE'LING, n. A man shaved; a friar or religious; = 
contempl, Spenser, 

BHAV’ER, «. 1. One that shaves or whose cecupation to 
shave. 2. One that is close in bargains or a sharp dealer. 
3. One that fleeces ; a pillager ; a plunderer. 

SHAVER, n. [Gipsey, tschabde, or tscharo.) A boy oF young 
man. This werd is still in common use in New Exgiand. 
SHAVING, ppr. Paring the surface with a razor or other 
sharp instrumebt; making smocth by paring ; fleecing. 
SHAVING, 2. | The act of paring the surface. & A thin 

slice pared off. 

SHAW, x. [Sax. scua, scuwa; Sw. skugga ; Dan. skore.’ 
A thicket ; a small wood. [Lecal in Englund.) 

SHAW'-FOWL, a. [shaw and fol.) The representation 
or image of a fowl made by fowlers to shoot ag. 

SHAWL, x. A cloth of wool, cotton, silk or hair, used by 
females as a loose covering for the neck and shoulders. 

{ SHA\VM, x. [G. schalmae.] A hautboy or comet ; writ 
ten, also, skalm. Com. Prayer. 

SHE, pronoun personal of the feminine gender. | Sax. seo 
Goth. si; D. zy; G. sie.] 1 A pronoun which 1s the sub 
stitule for the name of a female, and of the feminine gen 
der; the word whicb refers to a female mentioned in the 
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poeses or following part of a sentence or discourse. 

She ia sometimnes used as a nour for rumen or fonale, 
and inthe plural: det i contempt or ia ludicrous language. 
3, Sic ig used also in cumpusition for female, represenung 
eX; a8, a she-bear. 

SHEADING, x. [G. scheiden ; Sax. sceadan.] In the wile 
of Man, a riding, tithing or division. 

SHEAF, v.3 plu. Sheaves. (Snx. sceaf; D. schoof) 1. A 
quintity of the stalks of wheat, rye, oate or barley bound 
wgether ; a bundle of stalks ur straw. 2. Any bundle or 
collection. 

SHEAF, 2. t. To collect and hind; to make sheaves. Shak. 

BHEAL. To shell. Shak. 
HEAR, te. t.; pret. sheared: pp. sheared, or shorn. The 
old pret. shore is entirely obsolete. (Sax. <ceuran, scyran, 
scran ; G. ocheren.| 1. ‘To cut or chp something from the 
surface with an instrument of two blades. 2. ‘lo separate 
byshears. 3. To reup; [ubs.} Goicer. 

SHEAR, v.t. To deviate. See SHEER. 

SHEAR'BLLL, x. A fowl, the black skimmer. 

BHEARD, ». Ashard. See SHARD. 

SHEARED, pp. Clipped ; deprived of wool, hair or nap. 

SHEAR'ER, x. One that shears. Milton. 

SHEARIMAN, ». One whose occupation is to shear 
cloth, 

SHEARS, 2. plu. (from the ve 1. An instrument con- 
sisting of two blades with a bevel enge, movable on a pin, 
wed for cutting cloth and other substances. 2. Something 
in the forin of the blades of shears. 4. Wings; (eds. 
4. An engine for raising heavy weiglits;, {see SHEgrs. 
5. The denomination of the age of sheep from the cutting 
ofthe teeth ; [lvcal.] 

SHEAR-WA-TER, 2. A fowl. Ainsworth. A species of 
petrel. The cut-water. Burtram. 

SHEAT. See Suet. 

SHEAT-FISH, a. [G. seheide.] A fish. 

SHEATH, a. [Sax. sceuth, scuthe; G. schede; D. hata! 
l. A case for the reception of a sword or other long an 
tlender instrument ; a scabbard.—2. In butany, a mem- 
brane inveating a stem or branch, as in grasses. uJ. 
Any thin covering fur defense ; the wing-cixe of an 
Insect, 

SHEATH 


F. vet. 1. To put into a case or seabbard. 2. 
SHEATHE, 


To inclose or cover with a sheuth or ense, 
3. To cover or Jine. 4. ‘To uobtund or blunt, as acrimu- 
nious or sharp particles. 5. ‘Vo fit with a sheath. Saas, 
6 To case or cover with beards or with sheets of copper. 
—To sheathe the sirerd, a furvratice phrase, ta pit an end 
to war or enmity ; tu make peace. 

SHEAFHED, pp. 1. Put ina sheath; inclosed or cevered 
with a cuse , covered ; lincd; invested with a menrbrane, 
—2. a. In botany, viaginate ; lavested by a sheath. 

SHEAFH ING, pyr. Putting in a sheath, inelusing in a 
case ; covering ; lining ; investtng with a membrane. 

SHEATHING, n. The casing or covering of a ship’s hot- 
tom and sides; of the matenais for such covering. 

SHEATH LESS, a. Without a sheath or case for covering ; 
unsheathed. Percy's -Jasque. 

SQEATHWINGED, a. [sheath and iriny.j Having cases 
for covering the wings. broirn. 

SHEATH Y, a. Forming a sheath or case. Bruira. 

SHEAVE, 2. In scamen’s language, « Wheel on which the 
rope works in a block. 

fSHEAVE, o. t. To bring together : to collect. 
fSHEAVED, a. Made of straw. Shuk. 

SHEAVE/-HOLE, x. A channel cut in a mast, yard or 
other timber, in which to fix a sheave. Mar. Dict. 

“SHEEK-LA-TON, x. [Fr. ciclaton.] A kind of gilt 
leather. 

SHED, cv, t.; pret. and pp. shed. (Sax. scedan.] 1. To pour 
out ; to effuse 5 to spill; to suffer to flow out. 2. To let 
fll; to cast. 3. ‘I'o scatter; to emit; to throw off; to 
diffuse. 

SHED, v. é To let fall its parts. Mortsmer. 

BHED, n. (Sax. sced ; Sw. skydd.} 1. A slight building; a 
covering of titn ber and boards, &e. for shelter against rain 
and the inclemencies of weather ; a poor house or hovel. 

-2. In compusttiun, effusion ; as in blood-shed. 

SHED, v. t. ‘To Keep off; to prevent from entering. 

SHED DER, rv. One that sheds or causes to flow ont. 

SHED DING, ppr. FEffusing; causing to flow out ; letting 
fall; casting ; throwing off ; sending out; diffusing. 

8HEEN, or SHEEN'Y, a. [Sax. scene, scen.| Bright; giit- 
tering; showy. Fuirfaz. 

SHEEN, ». Brightness ; splendor. Milton 

SHEEP, x. sing. and p’u. [Sax. sceap, scep: G. schaf: D. 


schaap.) 1, An animal of the genus ovis. 2. In contempt 
a silly fellow. 3. Figuratively, God’s people are calle 
sheep. 


t SHEEP-BITE, co. t. To practice petty thefts 
SHEEP—BIT-ER, n. One who practices petty thefts. 
HERP‘COT, 2. A small inclosure for sheep; a pen. 

SHEEP'FOLD, n. [sheep and fold.] A place where sheep 
ase collected or confined. Prur. 
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SIERPHOOK, n. A book fastened to a pole, Ly which 
shepherds lay bald on the legs of their sheep. 

SHEEP ISH, @ Ll. Like a sheep; bashful; timoro's to 
excers ; over-modest ; meanly iffident. 2. Pertaining to 
sheep. 

SHEIPISH-LY, adv. Bashfully ; wth mean timidity. 

SHLBLPISH-NESS, x. Bashfulness ; excessive mudesty or 
ditidence ; mean timorousness. Herbert. 

SHEEPI-MAR-KET, n. A place where sheep are sold. 

SHEED’-MAS-TER, x. [sheep and master.) A feeder of 
sheep ; one that has the care of sheep. 

SHEEWS-EYE, n. [sheep and eye.) A modest, diffident 
look, such as lovers cast at their mistresses. den. 

SH bEP-SHANK, n. Among seumen, a Knot In a rope 
made to shorten it, a8 on a runner or tie. Mar. Dict. 

SHEEP S-HEAD, n. (steep and head.] A fish caught on 
the shores of Connecticut and of Long Island. 

SHEEP -SHICAR-ER, 2. One that shears sheep. 

SHEBP-ESHEAR-ING, x. 1. The act of shearing sheep 
2. ‘The time of shearing sheep ; also, a feast made on that 
occasion, 

SHEEP-SKEN, a. The skin of a sheep; or leather pre 
pared from it. 

Se al cabs n. [shecp and steal.] One that steals 
shieep. 

SHEEP-STEAL-ING, n. The act of stealing sheep. 

SHEEP-WALK, n. he? and walk.}] Pasture for sheep; 
n place where sheep feed. .Vilton. . 

SHLER, a. (Sax. seir, scyr; G. schier; Dan, skier.| 1. 
Pure ; clear ; separate from any thing foreign; unmingled. 
Shak, 2. Clear; thin. 

fSWEER, ado, Clean; quite; at once. Milton. 

t SHEER, vo. t. To shear. Dryden. 

SHEER, c.i. 1. In seamen’s language, to decline or de- 
vinte from the line of the proper course, as a ship when 
not steered with steadiness. 2. To slip or move aside.— 
To shecr off, \ tur or move aside to a distance.— 7% 
sheer up, to turn and approach to a place or ship. 

SHEER, 2. 1. The longitudinal curve or bend of a ship’s 
deck or sides. 2. The position in which a ship is some- 
times kept at single anchor, to keep her clear of it. 

SHEERI-HULK, x». An old ship of war, fitted wit), sheers 
or iupparatus to fix or take out the masts of other shijs. 

SHEER LY, adv. Atonce ; quite ; absolutely. 

SUEERS, n. plu. An engine consisting of two or more 
pieces of timber or poles, fastened together near the top ; 
used for raising heavy weights. 

SHEET, n. (Sax. sceat, sceta, scyta; L. scheda.) 1. A 
broad piece of cloth used as a part of bed-furniture. 2. A 
broad piece of paper as it comes from the manufacturer, 
3. A ptece of paper printed, folded and bound, or formed 
into a book. 4. Any thing expanded.—5. Sheets, plu. a 
book or pamphlet. 6. A sail. 

SHEET, a. (Fr. ecoute; Sp., Port. escota.) In nautical lan- 
gruaye, & rope fastened to one or both the lower corners uf 
isc to extend and retain it in a particular situation. 

SHEET, v.t. 1. To farnish with sheets; [l.u.] 2. To 
fold inasheet; (J. af 3. To cover as with a sheet ; to 
cover with something broad and thin. 

SHEUT-AN-CHOR, n. 1. The largest anchor of a ship. 
2. The chief support ; the last refuge for safety. 

SHEET!-COP-PER, 2. Copper in broad, thin plates. 

SHEETING, n. Cloth for sheets. 

BHEE'TY-TR-ON, 2. Iron in sheets or broad, thin plates. 

RHEE T’-LEAD, n. Lead in sheets. 

SHEIK, x. In Feypt, a person who has the care of a 
mosque ; a kind of priest. Encye. 

SHEKEL, n. (fleb.] An ancient weight and coin among 
the Jews and other nations of the same stock. 

SHELD, a. Speckled. 

SHELIVA-PLE, |x. Acchaffinch. This word ie also writ- 

SHELD:A-PLE, ten shell-apple. " 

SHEL/DRAKE, x. An aquatic fowl ‘of the duck kind. 

SHEL'DUE€K, n. A species of wild duck. Mortimer. 

SHELF, n.; plu. SHevves. [Sax. sculfe} 1. A platform of 
boards or planks, elevated above the floor, and fixed or’ 
set on a frame, or contiguous tu a wall, for holding vessels, 
utensils, books and the like. 2, A sand-bank in the ma, 
or a rock or ledge of rocks.—3. In mining, fast growna : 
that part of the internal structure of the earth which lies 
in an even, regular form. 

SHELF Y, a. J. Full of shelves; abounding with sana. 
banks or rocks. 2. Hard; firm; [obs.] 

SHELL, n. [Sax. seyl, seyll, scell.) 1. The hard or stuny 
covering of certain fruits and of certain animals, 2. The 
onter coat of an egg. 3. The outer part of a house unfin 
ished. 4. An instriment of music, like testudo in Latin 
5. Outer or superficial part. 6. A bomb.—Fvussil shells. 
shells dug from the earth. ; 

SHELL, r.t. 1. To strip or break off the shell 
out of the shell. 2. To separate from the ear. 

SHELL, v. i. 1. To fall off, as a shell, crust or exterior 
coat. 2. To cast the shell «rs st rior “overng 3 To be 
disengaged from the husk. 
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SHELLED, pp. Deprived of the shell 
froin the ear. 

SHLELL-FISH, 2. An aquatic aninal whore cxternal cov- 
ering consists of a shell, crustaceous oF lestaveous. 

FHELLING, pyr. 1. Takiag off the shell ; casting the cov- 
ering. 2. Separating from the ear. 

BHELU-MEAT, a. Foud cousisting of shell-fish. 

StELL/-WORK, x. Work composed of shells, or adorned 
with them. Cotgreve. 

SHELLY, @. 1. Abounding with shells. 


shella. 

SHELTER, nv. (Sw. skyla: Dan. skiul ] 1. That which 
covers or defends from injury or annoyance. 2. ‘he state 
of being covered and protected ; protection; security. 
e a that defends or guards from danger ; a protector. 

3. ixi. 

SUEL/TER, v. & 1. To cover trom violence, injury, annoy- 
ance or attack. 2. To defend; %& protect froin danger; 
t secure or render safe; to harbor. 3. To betake to 
Cover or a safe place. 4. To cover from notice; to dis- 
ee for prutection. 

SHEL TER, v. t. To take shelter. Afidiun. 

SHELTERED, pp. Covered from injury or annoyance ; 
deleuded ; protected. 

SHEL TER-ING, ppr. Covering from injury or annoyance ; 

rotecting, : 

81 ELTERLESS, a. Destitute of shelter or protection ; 
withou: home or retuge. Ror. 

SHEUTER-Y, a. Affording shelter. [Little used.) White. 

SHEL TIE, nx. A small bul strong horse in Scouand. 

Aaa he ‘shelv) v. t. ‘To place on a shelf or on shelves. 
HELVE, (shelv) v. & (Sax. scylfun.] To incline; to be 
sloping. 

SHELVING, ppr. or a. Inclining; sloping; baving de- 
clivity. 

SHELV'Y, a. Full of rocks or sand-banks ; shallow. 

SHE-M(ITI€, a. Pertaining to Shem, the son of Noah. 
~-The Shemitic ianguayes are the Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, 
Hebrew, Samaritan, Ethiopic and Old Phenician. 

tSHEND, o. 6; pret. and pp. shent. [Sax. scendan; D. 
schenden.}] 1. To injure, mar or spoil. 2. ‘To blame, re- 
proach, revile, degrade, disgrace. 3. ‘l'u overpower or 
surpass. Spenser. 

SHENT, pp. Injured. (Obsolete, unless in poctry.]) 

SHEPHERD, (shep'perd) n. (Sax. sceap-heard or Avrd.] 1. 
A man employed in tending, feeding and guarding sheep 
In the pasture. 2. A swain;a rural luver. 3. The pastor 
of a parish, church or ccngregation.—Gud and Clirist are, 
in Scripture, denominated Shepherds, as they lead, pro- 
tect and govern their people, and provide for their wel- 


fare. 

SHEPHERD-ESS, an. A woman that tends sheep; hence, 
a rural lass, Suiney. 

SHEP HERD-ISH, a. Resembling a shepherd; suiting a 
shepherd ; pastoral ; rustic. Sidney. 

BHEPHERD-LY, a. Pastoral ; mastic. Taylor. 

SHEPHERI@ NEE-DLE, x. A plant of tho genus scaa- 
dir; Venus’s cormb. 

SHEP’HERD’S POUCH, or SHEP‘HERD'S PURSE, rx. A 

lant of the genus thlaspi. 

SHEPHERD'S ROD, a. A plant; teasel. 

SHEPHERD'S STAPF, x. A plant. 

*SHER‘BET, x. [Pers.] A drink composed of water, 
lemon-juice and sugar, sometimes with perfumed cakes 
dissolved in it, with an infusion of some drops of rose- 
water. Another kind is nade with violets, honey, juice 
of raisins, &c. 

SHERD, x. A fragment ; usually written shard. 

SHERIFF, ) x. (Sax. sctr-gerefa.] An officer in each coun- 

SHERIF, ty, to whom is intrusted the execution of 
the laws. 

SHER IFF-AL-TY, 

SHER/IFF-DOM, 


also, separated 


2. Consisting of 


n. The office or jurisdiction of sheriff. 


I belicre none of these words is nuw 
A betes e QR use.] See SHRIBVALTY. 


BUER/RIFFE, x. The title of a descendant of Mohammed 
by Hassan [bn Ali. Aneve. 
BHER-RY, a. [omen written sherris.} A species of 
wine ; eo called from Xeres in Spain, where it is made. 
BUEW, SHEWED, SHEWN. See Snow, SHownp, 
How nr. 

SHL\W'-BREAD. See Suow-sreap. 

SILEW-ER, x. One that shows. See SHown,a. 

BHEW-ING. See Snowing. 

SHIB/BO-LETH, x. [Heb.] 1. A word which was made 
the criterion by which to distinguish the Fphraimites 
from the Gileadites. 2. The criterion of a party ; or that 
which distinguishes one party from another. South. 

SHIDE, nm. (sax. sceadan.] A piece split otf; a clef; a 
piece ; a billet of wood ; asplinter. [Local in Engiand.] 

SHIELD, ». (Sax. scyld; D., G. schild.] 1. A broad piece 
of defensive armor; a buckler; used in war for the pro- 
tection of the body. 2. Defense ; shelter; protection ; or 
te vervon that defends or protects.—3. In heraldry, the 
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escutcheon or field on which are pleced the bearings m 
coats of arios. 

SHIELD, o. t. 1. To cover, as with 6 shield ; ti cover frem 

danger; uv defend ; to protect; to secure from aseault a 

injury. 2. ‘Vo ward off; to defend against. 

HIE:LD‘ED, pp. Covered, as with a shield; defended; 

Hea eli 
IK.LUDING, ppr. Covering, a8 with a shield, defending 

from attack or injury ; protected. 

SHIFT, vc. i. [Sax. scyftun; D. schiften ; Dan. skifte.} 1 
To move; to change place or position. 2. ‘Jo change its 
direction ; tou vary. J. ‘To change ; to give place to otber 
things. 4. To change clothes, particularly the under gar- 
ment or chemise. 5. ‘To resort to expedients for a liveli- 
hood, or for accomplishing & purpose. 6. Tu practice in- 
direct methods. «¢. ‘lu seek qguethods uf safety os. Te 
change place. 

SHIET, cv. t. 1. To change; to alter. 2. To transfer from 
one place or position Wa another. 3. To put out of the way 
by some expedient. 4. ‘Iu change, as clothes. 5. To 
dress in fresh clothes.— 7 shut avuut, to turn quite round 
to a contrary side or opposite point.— Ta sayt af. 1. Te 
delay ; todefer. 2. ‘l'o put away. 

SHIFT, n. 1. A change; a turning from one thing te 
another; hence, an expedient tried in dithculty ; one 
thing tried when anuther fails.—2. [n a bad sense, meen 
refiige , last resource. 3. Fraud; artifice; expediul to 
effect a bad purpose ; of an evusion ; a trick tw escape de 
tection or evil. 4. A woman’s under garmeiat , a chemee. 

SULET'ED, pp. Changed from one place or position 0 
uncther. 

SHIFTER, n. 1. One that shifts; the person that phys 
tricks or practices artifice.—2. In ships, a person employ 
ed to assist the ship’s cook in washing, steeping and 
shifting the salt provisires. 

SHIFTING, ppr. Changing place or pusition ; resorting 
from one expedient to another. 

SHIFTYING-LY, ode. By shifts and changes; deceitfully. 
SHIFT'LESS, a. Destitute of expedients, or not reserting 
tu successful expedients . wanting weans to act ur live. 

SHILF, n. [G. achilf, sedge.] Straw. Juvke. 

tSilLL. To shell. 

SIILL, v. ¢. ‘To put under cover ; to sheal. [Niu in use, oF 
leeal. 

SHIL‘LING, wn. [Sax. scill, scilling ; G. schalling; D. 
schelling: Sw., Dan. ekillng.) An English silver cou 
equal to twelve pence, or the twentieth part of a pound. 

SHIL LY-SHAL-LY, mn. [RKusaa. sha/ys, to play the foul.] 
Foolieh trifling ; irresolution. [Falgur. This word bas 
prubably been written shtul-J-skall-/ from an ignorance 
ot its peel) 

SHIULY. See Suyvuzy. 

fSHIM MER, ov. & (Sax. scymrian; G. schimmern, D 
schemercn.} To gleam; to glisten. Chaucer. 

BHIN, n. (Sax. scina, scyne; G. schiene.) The fore pan 

of the leg, particularly of the human leg. 

SHINE, v. t.; pret. shined, or shone: pp. shined, of shone. 
[Sax. scinanz ; G. schanen.) 1.To emit rays of light; © 
give light; to beam with steady radiance; to exhibit 
brightness or splendor.—ShAimag differs from sparkling, 
alistening, glittering. as it usually implies a steady radta- 
tion or emisaion of bigut, whereas the latter words usual- 
ly imply irregular or interrupted radiation. This dm 
tinction is not always observed, and we may sa), that 
the fixed stars shine, as well as spurkic, But we never 
say, the sun or the moon sparkles. 2. To be bright; to 
be lively and animated ; to be brilliant, 3. Tu be un- 
clonded. 4. To be glossy or bright, as silk. 5. To be gay 
or splendid. 6. To be beautiful. 7. To be eminent, con- 
spicuous or distinguiehed. x. ‘To give light, real or fige 
rative. 9. Tuo manifest glorious excellences. Ps. 1x2. 
lw. To be clearly published. /s. ix. 11. To be conspica 
onsly displayed; to be manifest.— 7. cause the fuce te 
shine, to be propitious. Num. vi. 

SHINE, n. 1. Fair weather. 2 Brightness; splendor; 
Justre ; gloss. 

FHUNESS. See Suvngss. ; 

SHINGLE, n. [G. schindel ; L. scinduda.) 1. A thio board 
sawed or rived for covering buildings. Round gravel, 
or a collection of roundish raat saetite reli? in “ 
laxt composed of gravel.—3. Shingles, plu. [L. crapatee, 
a kind of tetter or heres which spreads around the body 
like a girdle ; an eruptive disease. 

SHIN‘GLE, v. ¢. To cover with shingles. 

SIIIN-GLED, pp. Covered with shingles. 

SHINIGLING, ppr. Covering with shingles. 

SHINING, ppr. 1. Emitting light; beaming; gleaming 
2. a. Bnght; splendid; radiant. 3. Illustrious, dsun 
guished , conspicuous. 

SHINING, <. Effusion or clearness of light ; brightnes 

SHIN'ING-NESS8, 2. Brightness ; splendor. Spru-er 

SHIN‘Y, a. Bright; luminous; clear; unclouded. 

SHIP, as a termination, denotes state or office ; as in lord 
ship. 
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bHIP. See Sars. 

SHIP, a. [Sax. scip, scyp: D. schip; G. schif.] In a gen- 
erai sense, A Vessel adapted to navigation, or floating on 
water by means of siuils.—In an appropriate sense, a 
building of a structure or form fitted for navigation, fur. 
nished with a bowsprit and three masts, a muin-mast, a 
fure-nast and & mizen-mast, each of which is composed 
of a lower-niast, a top-mast and top-gallant-must, and 
square-rigged. 

SHIP, c.¢. (Sax. acipian. | 1. To put on board of a ship or 
vessel of any kind. 2. ‘To transport in a ship ; to convey 
by water. 3. To receive into a ship ur vessel. 

SHIP’-BUILD-ER, (2. A man whose occupation is to con- 

SHIP’-BLLD-ER, strict ships and other vessela; a 
naval architect ; a shipwnght. 

SHIP -BUILD-ING, } x. Naval architecture ; the art of 

SHIP'-BLLD-ING, constructing veasels fur navigation. 

SHIPPBOARD, adr. [ship and board.) 1. To go on ship- 
board or a shipbvard, is to go abvard ; to enter aship; to 
embark, 2.n. The plank of a ship; obs] 

SHIP-BOY, n. A boy that serves ou board of a ship. 

SHIP-€CARP-EN-TER, «a. A shipwright; a carpenter that 
works at ship building. 

SHIP'-CHAND-LER, a. One who deals in cordage, canvas 
and other furniture of shipe. 

SH(P--HOLD-ER, x. The owner of a ship or of shipping. 

SHIP’ LESS, a. Destitute of ships. Gray. 

SHIP'MAN, x. [ship and man.] A seaman or sailor. 

HIPYMAS-TER, xn. Ce and master.] The captain, mnas- 
ter or commander of a ship. Jonah i. 

SHIP MENT, a. I. The act of putting any thing on board 
of a ship or other vessel; embarkation. 2. ‘The goods or 
things shipped, or put on board of a ship:“> other vessel. 

BHIPUMON-EY, n. [shtp and money.) In Ensrlish asstury, 
an imposition formerly charged on the ports, towns, 
cities, boroughs and counties of England, for providing 
and furnishing certain ships for the king’s service. 

HEE EN pp- Put on board of a ship or vessel ; received on 


SHIP’PEN, x. (Sax. scipen.] A stable; a cow-house. 
HIP'PING, ppr. 1. Putting on board of a ship or vessel ; 
receiving on board. 2. a. Kelating to ships. 
SHIPPING, a. Ships in general; ships or vessels of any 
kind for navigation.—7'o taxe shiping, to embark ; to 
enter on beard a ship or vessel for conveyance or pas- 


SHIP’-SH APE, ado. In a seamanlike manner. -War. Dict. 

SHIPIWREEK, n. [ship and wreck.) 1. The destruction of 
a ship or other vessel by being cast ashore or broken to 
pieces by beating against rocks and the like. 2. Tbe parts 
of a shattered ship; [usasauié.] 3. Destruction. 

SHIP WRECK, c. ¢. 1. To destroy by ranning ashore or on 
rocks or sand-banks, 2. To suffer the perils of being cast 
away ; to be cast ashore with the loss of the ship. 

SHIP’ WRECKED, pp. Cast ashore ; dashed upon the rocks 
or banks ; destroyed, 

SHIP’WRIGHT, n. One whose occupation is to construct 
i ; a@ builder of ships or other vessels. 

*SHTRE, or SHIRE, nw. [Sax. acir, acire, scwre.) In Eng- 
land, a division of territory, otherwise called a county.— 
in the United States, the corresponding division of a state 
fs called a county, but we retain shire in the compound 
hal f-shirr. 

*SHIRE'-MOTE, x. (Sax. seyr-gemote.) Anciently, in 
England, the county court; sheriff’s turn or court. 
Blackstone. 

SHIRK, a different spelling of shark, which see. 

SHIRL, a different spelling of shorl. See Srorv. 

SHIR!LEY, «. A bird, cafled the greater builfinck. 

SHIRT, n. (Dan, skiorte ; Sw. skiorta.) A loose garment 
of linen, cotton or other immaterial, worn by men and boys 
next the es 

SHIRT, v.t. To cover or clothe, as with a shirt. 2. To 
change the shirt and put on a clean one. 

SHIRT LESS, a. Wanting a shirt. Pope. 

SHIST, or SHIST'US, n. A species of argillnceous earth or 
slate ; clay-slate. 


S8HISTINIE a. Pertaining to shist, or partaking of its 
SHIST’O A properties. 

i ec, 48 
SHITrriM. n. In Scripture, a sort of precious wood. 


SHIT TLE, a. Wavering ; unsettled. {Not used, or local.) 
SHITTT LE-CO€CK. See SHutt_E-cock. 

SHIT‘TLE-NESS, n. Unsettledness ; inconstancy. ee #.] 
*SHIVE, (shiv) a. (D. schyf; G. scheide.) 1. A slice; a 


thin cut ; [vds.] 2. A thin, flexible piece cut off; [obs. 
Boyle. 3. A little piece or fragment ; as the shives of 


flax. 
SHIVER, 2. (G. schicfer, schiefern.] 1. In mineralogy, & 
species of blue slate; shist ; shale.—2. In jiomenta lox: 
age, & little wheel ; a sheave. 
¢ IVER, v.t. To break into many small pieces or eplin- 
ters ; to shatter; to dashi to pieces by a blow. 
SHI1V'ER, v.i. | To fall at once into many small pieces or 
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parts. 2. To quake; to trenible ; to shudder; to elmke 
ae with cold, ngue, fear or horror. 3. To be affected with 
@ thrilling sensation, like that of chilliness. 

SHIV’‘ER, 2. 1. A small piece or traginent into which a 
ue breaks by any sudden violence. 2. A slice; & 
sliver. 

SHIV‘ERED, pp. Broken or dashed into small pieces 

SHIVIER-ING, ppr. 1. Breaking or dashing into small 
pieces. 2. ing ; Gembiing ; shaking, as with ould 
or fear. 

SHIV'ER-ING, 2. 1. The act of breaking or dashing to 
pieces ; division ; severance. 2. A trembling ; a shaking 
with cold or fear. 

SHUV’ER-SPAR, n. jes sckiefer-spath.] A carbonate of 
lime ; called, also, slate-spar. 

SHIV'ER-Y, a. Easily falling into many pieces ; not firmly 
cohering ; incompact. 

SHOAD, a. Among mi.ers, atrnin of metallic stones, which 

_ serves to direct them in the discovery of mines. 

SHOAD!-STONE, n. A small stone, emuoth, of a dark 
liver color, with a shade of purple. 

SHOAL, x. (Bax. sceol.] 1. A great multitude assembled ; 
a crowd; a throng. 2. A place where the water of a 
river, lake or sea is shallow or of lite depth; a sand- 
bank or bar; a shallow. 

SHOAL, vo. i 1. To crowd; to throng; to assemble in a 
multitude. 2. To become more shallow. 

SHOAL, a. Shallow; of little depth ; as, shval water. 

SHOAL T-NESS, n. {. Shallowness ; little depth of water 
2. ‘The state of abounding with shoals, 

SHOAL Y, a, Full of shoals or shalluw places. Dryden. 

SHOCK, n. (D. schok; Fr. choc.) |. A violent collision of 
bodies, or the concussion which it occasions; a violent 
striking or dashing against. 2. Violent onset ; conflict of 
contending armies or fues. 3. External violence. 4. Of- 
fense ; impression of disgust.—5. In electricity, the effect 
on the animal system of a discharge of the fluid froma 
charged body. 6. A pile of sheaves uf wheat, rye, &c.— 
7. In New Englund, the number of sixteen sheaves of 
wheat, rye, &c. 8. (trom shag.) Adog with long, rough 
hair or shag. 

BSHUCK, v.t. [D. schokken; Fr. choquer.] 1. To shake by 
the sudden collision of a body. 2. To meet furce with 
force ; to encounter. 3. To strike, as with borror or dis- 
gust; to cause to recoil, as froin something odious or bor 
rible ; to offend extremely ; to disgust. 

SHUCK, wv. & To collect sheaves into a pile; to pile 
sheaves. 

SH¢ UKED, bp 1. Struck, as with horror; offended ; dis- 
gusted. 2. Piled, as sheaves. 

SHUCK/ING, ppr. 1. Shaking with sudden violence. 2 
Meeting in onset or violent encounter. 3.4. Striking, as 
with horror ; causing to recoil with horror or disgust. 

SHOEK'ING-LY, adr. Ina manner to strike with horroe 
or disgust. Chesterfield. 

SHOD, for shoed, pret. and pp. of shoe. 

SHOE, (shoo) n.; plu. sHdxs, (shooz). [Sax. sceo, sceog ; G. 
achuh ; D. schven.] 1, A covering for the foot, usually of 
Jeather, composed of a thick species for the sole, and a 
thinner kind for the vamp and quarters. 2. A plate or 
rim of iron nailed to the hoof of a horse or an ox to de- 
fend it from injury. 3. The plate of iron which is nailed 
to the bottom of the runner of a sleigh, or any vehicle 
that slides on the snow in winter. 4. A piece of timber 
fastened with pins to the bottom of the runners of a sled 
to prevent them from wearing. 5. Something in form of 
ashoe. 6. A cover for defense. 

SHOE, v. t.; pret. and pp. shod. 1. To furnish with shoes; 
to put shoes on. 2. Tu cover atthe bottom, 

SHOE/BLACK, x. A person that cleans shoes. 

SHOL'BOY, a. anes and boy.| A buy that cleans shoes. 

SHOEH'BUE-KLE, n. [shoe and buckle.) A buckle for fas- 
tening the shoe to the foot. 

SHOF‘ING, pyr. Putting on shoes. 

SHOE ING-HORN, 2. 1. A hom used to facilitate the 
entrance of the foot into a narrow shoe. 2. Any thing 
by which a transaction is facilitated ; any thing used as a 
medium ; in contempt. 

SHOF/-LEATH-ER, nx. Leather for shoes. 

SHOE'LESS, a. Destitute of shoes. Dr. Addison. 

SHOE’ MAK-ER, x. [yhoe and maker.] One whose occu. 

tion or trade is to make shoes and ; 

SHO‘'ER, x. One that fits shoes to the feet; one that fur- 
nishes or puts on shoes ; as a farrier. 

SHOESTRING, n. [shoe and string.) A string used to 
fasten a shoe to the fvot. 

SHOE: TYE, n. (shoe and tyc.] A ribbon used for fastening 
a shoe to the foot. Hudibras. 

t SHOG, for shock, « violent concussion. Dryden. 

t SHOG, v. t. To shake ; to agitate. Carew. 

t SHOG, v. 5. To move off ; to be gone; to jog. See Joa. 

+ HHOGIGING, n. Concusslon. Harmar. 

tSHOG/GLE, v. t. To shake ; to joggte. See Jooare. 
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SHO 
dSHOLE, n. Sasmeetcpengay Ber throng; @ crowd; a8 great 


multitude Smoat. 

*®RBHONE, pp. of shine. 

SHOOK, pp. of shake. 

t sik DON, old plu. of SH x. 

BHOOT, v. t.; pret. and pp. shot. The old participle shotten 
is ubevlete. [Sax. scecten, acytan; G. schossen.] 1. ‘To 
let tly and drive with force. To discharge and cause 
to be driven with violence. 3. To send off with force : 
to dart. 4. To let off; used of the inxtrumncut. 5S. ‘To 
mtrike with any thing shot. 6. To send out ; to push forth. 
7. To h out; to emit; to dart ; to thrust forth. &. ‘Vo 
push forward; (9 drive ; to propel. 9. ‘To push out; bo 
thrust furward. 10. To pass through with swiftness. It. 
To fit to each other by planing ; a@ wurkman’s term. 12. 
‘To kill by a ball, arrow or other thing shot, 

SHOOT, vt. 1. To pertorm the act of discharging, sending 
with furce, or driving any thing by means of an engine 
or instrument. 2. ‘To germinate: to bud; to sprout; to 
send forth branches. 3. ‘lo form by sbuoting, or by an 
arrangement of particles intu spicule. 4. ‘To be emitted, 
sent forth or driven along. oo. ‘lo protuberate ; to be 
pushed out; to jut; to project. 6. To pass, as an arrow 
or pointed instrument; to penetrate. 7. To grow rapid- 
ly ; to become by rapid growth. & To move with ve- 
locity. 9. ‘fo feel a quick, darting pain.— 7 shout aread, 
to outstrip in running, dying or sailing. 

SHOOT, 2. 1. The act of propelling or driving any thing 
with violence; the discharge of a fire-arm or bow. 2. 
The act of striking or endeavoring to strike with a mis- 
sive weapon, 3. A young branch. 4. A young swine ; 

in New England pronounced skate.) 

SHOOT‘ER, a. One that shoots ; an archer ; a gunner. 

SHOOT ING, ppr. Vischarging, as firesirms ; pushing out ; 

erminating ; brancling ; glancing, its pain. 

SHOOTING, a. tf. ‘Phe act of discharging fire-arms, or of 
sending an arrow with force , a firing. 2. Sensation ofa 

uick, glancing pain.—J. In sportsmunship, theuct or prac- 
tee of Killing game with guns or fire-arms. 

SHOOT’Y, a. Corresponding in size or growth , of an equal 
size. Groze. 

SHOP, x. [Norm. sehope ; Sax. eceoppa.} 1. A building in 
which goods, wares, drugs, &c. are sold by retail. 2. A 
building in which mechanics work, and where they keep 
their manufactures for sale. 

SHUP, ov. i. To visit shops for purchasing goods ; used chief- 
ly in the participle. 

SHOP BOARD, a. A bench on which work is performed. 

RHOP:ROOK, rn. Giga and bovk.’ A book in which a 
tradesman Keeps his accounts. Locke. 

BSHOPE, old pret. of shupe. Shaped. Spenser. 

HOP KEEP-ER, a. A trader who sells goods ina shop or 
by retail; in distinction froin a merckunt, or one who sells 
by wholesal>. Addison. 

SHOF'LIFT-ER, 2. One who steals any thing in a shop, or 
takes gouds privately from a shop. 

SHOP LIF'LT-ENG, ». Larceny committed in a shop; the 
stealing of any thing from a shop. 

SHOP'LIKE, a. Low; vulgar. 2B. Johnson. 

SHOP'MAN, 2. 1. A petty trader. 2. One who serves in 
a shop. 

SHOP PING, ppr. Visiting shops for the purchase of goods. 
SHORE, the old pret. of shear. 

HORE, a. FSax. score.] The coast or land adjacent to the 
ocean or sea, or to a Jarge Jake or river. 

SHORE, x. ‘the popular but corrupt pronunciation of sew- 


wr. 

SHORE, n. [Sp., Port. escora; D. schoor.) A prop; a but- 
tress ; something that supports a building. 

SHORF, rv. 1. To prop; to support by a post or buttress. 
2. To set ou shore ; Ae Stal. 

SHORED, pp. Propped ; supported by a prop. e 

SHORE'LESS, a. Having no shore or cvuast ; of indefinite 
or unlimited extent. Buyle. 

BHORE'LING, )n. In Engiund, the skin of a living sheep 

SHOR'LING, shorn, as distinct from the ing, OF 
skin taken from a dead sheep. 

SHORL, n. (ew, skorl.] A mineral. 

SHOR-LACEOUS, a. Like shorl. Atrwaa, 

SHORL'ITE, rx. A mineral of a greenish-white color. 

SHORN, pp. of shear. 1. Cut off. 2. tluving the hair or 
wool cut off or sheared. 3. Deprived. 

SHORT, a. (Sax. sceort, seyrt ; G. kurz; D.,S8w., Dan. kort ; 
Fr. court: {t. corto; L. curtus.} 1. Not long; not hav- 
ing great length or extension. Not extended in time; 
not of long duration. 3. Not of usual or sufficient length, 
reach or extent. 4. Not of long duration; repeated at 
small intervals of cime. 5. Nut of adequate extent or 
quantity ; not reaching the 
expected. 6. Deficient; defective; imperfect. 7. Not 
adequate ; insufficient; scanty. 8. Not sufficiently sup- 

lied ; scantily 
‘uture. 
tern xsort. 


* See Synopsis 
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int demanded, desired or |; 
| SHOUL'DER, n. (Sax. sculdre, xculdor, sculder :G. schuler . 
| D. xehouder.] 1. The joint by which the arm of a human 
furnished. 9. Not far distant in time ; | 
10. Not fetching a compass ; as in the phrase to | 
11. Not going to the point intended ; as, to: 


Z, 2, I, 5, 0, 2, long.—FAR, FALL, WHAT :-—PREY ;—PIN, MARINE, BIRD — 


SHO 


stop short. 12. Defective in quantity. 13. Narrow 
limited ; not extended ; not large or comprehensive. 14 
Brite ; frinble ; breaking all at once without splinters or 
shatters. 15, Not bending. 16. Abrupt; brief, pourted ; 
petulant , severe.— fo be short, tobe scantily supplied — 
Tu come short. 1. To fail; not to do what is demanded ot 
expected. 2. Not to reach or obtain. Rom. iii, 3. Te 
fail, to be insutiicient.— 7'u cut short, to abridye ; to con. 
tract.— 7 sul short. 1. ‘To fail , w be inadequite or scan- 
ty. 2. ‘Tu tail; not to do or accomplish. J. ‘To be Jess.— Ts 
atup short, to stop al ouce ; also, to stop without reaching 
the point intended.— 7'v turn short. 1. To turn on the spot 
occupied ; to turn without making a compass.— Tv be ta- 
Aca short, to be seized with urgent necessity.—/n short, in 
few words ; brietly. 

SHORT, x. A summary account. Shak. 

SHORT, edo. Not long. Dryden, 

SHORT, v. &. 1. ‘To shorten, 2. v. i. To fail; to decrease ; 


: obs, 
silo ‘-BREATHED, (short bretht) a. Having short breath 


or quick rexpiration, 

SHORT -DAT ED, a. Having little time to ran. 

SHORTEN, (short/n) c.¢. [Sax. scyrtan.] 1. To make 
short in measure, extent or tune. 2. To abridge ; to lessen. 
3. To curtail. 4. ‘To contract ; to Jessen ; to diminish in 
extent or amount. 5. To confine ; to restruin. 6. To 
Jop ; to deprive. 

SHORT EN, (sbort‘n) c.t. 1. To become short or shorter. 
2. ‘To contract. 

SHORT ENED, pp. Made shorter; abridged ; contracted. 

SHORT EN-ING, ppr. Making shorter ; contracting. 

SHORT: EN-ING, 2. Something used in cookery to make 
paste short or friable, as butter or lard. 

SHORT:-HAND, 2. Short writing ; a compendious method 
of writing ; otherwise called stenography. 

SHORT!_JOINT-ED, d. [skert and juint.| A borse is mid 
to be short-juinted, when the pastern is too abort. 

SHORT-LIVED, a. [sturt and kere.) Not living or lasting 
long ; being of short continuance. Dryden. 

SHORT LY, ade. I. Quickly ; soon; in a little time. 2. In 
few words ; briefly. é 

SHORT: NER, a. dle or that which shortens. Swf. 

SHORTNESS, «. 1. The quality of being short in space er 
time; ditde length or little duration. 2. Fewness of 
words ; brevity ; conciseness. 3. Want of reach or the 
power of retentiun. 4. Deficiency ; imperfection , limit- 
ed extent. 

SHORT'’-RIB, 2. One of the lower ribs ; a rib shorter than 
the othem, below the sternum ; a false rib. 

SHOKTS, x. plu. The bran and coarse part of meal. [Le 


cal, 

SiH i¢T_SIGHT, n. Short-sightedness; myopy;_ vision 
accurate only when the object is near. Good. 

SHORT’-SIGHT-ED, a. i. Not able to see far; having 
limited vision. 2. Not able to look far into futurity ; net 
able to understand things deep or remote ; of limi in 
tellect. 

SHORT -SIGHT-ED-NESS, z. 1. A defect in vision, en 
sisting in the inability to see things ata distance. 2. De 
fective or limited intellectual sight. 

SHORTI-WAIST-ED, a. Having a short waist. 

SHORT'-WIND-ED, a. [short and wind.) Affected with 
shortness of breath ; having a quick respiration. 

SHORT-WINGED, a, Having short wings. . 

SHORT -WIT-TED, a. Having htde wit; not wise; of 
and intellect or Judgment. /fales. 

SUGR Y, a. Lying near the shore or coast. [Little weed. , 

ROT, pret. and pp. of shoot. 

SHOT, n. [Sax. seyt; D. schoot, schot.) 1. The net of 
shooting ; discharge of a missile weapon. 2. A missile 
weapon, particularly a ball or bullet. 3. Smal! clobular 
metsses of Jead, used for killing fowls and other enial! an- 
mals. 4. The flight of a missile weapon, or the distance 
which it passes from the engine. 5. A reckoning ; charge 
or proportional share of expense.—Skot of a cable, in sera- 
news language, the splicing of two cables together; or 
the whole length of two cables thus united. 

SHOTE, x. (Sax. sceota.] 1. A fish resenibling the trout. 
2 A young hog; see SHoor. 

SHoOvT-PREEL, a. 1. Free from charge ; exempted from any 
ahire of expense; scot-tree. 2. Not to be injured by 
abet; [obs.] 3. Unpunished ; [obs. 

SHOT'TEN, (shot’n) a. [from shoot.) 1. Having ejected 
the spawn. 2. Shooting into angles. 3. Shot out of 13 
sucxet; dislocated ; asa bone. 

ee H, ‘shok) x. A kind of shaggy dog. See Srrren. 
HOULD, (shud). The preterit of skal/, but now need as 20 
auxiliary verb, either in the past time or conditional pres 
ent ; and it often denotes obligation or duty. 


beg, or the fore leg of a quadruped, is eonnected with the 
body. 2. The upper joint of the fore leg of an animal cut 
fur the market. 3. Shoulders, in the plural, the upper part 


t Obsolcse 


shu 


@ the back 4. Figuratrely, support ; sustaining power ; 
or that which elevates and sustains.—5. Among urtificera, 
something like the human shoulder ; horizontal or rectan- 
gular projection from the body of a Unng. 

SHOUL/DFR, v. t. 1. To push or thrust with the shoulder ; 
to push with violence. 2. ‘Vu take upon the shoulder. 

SHOUL/DER-BELT, x. [shoulder and belt.) A belt that 
passes across Ue shoulder. //ryden. 

SHOU L/DER-BLADE, x. The bone of the shoulder, or 
tiade-tLone ; called by anatumists scapula. 

‘SHOU L'DER-€LAP-PER, un. One that claps another on 
Uae shoulder, or that uses great familianty. Sauk. 

SUOUL DER-KNOT, a, [shoulder and knot.) An orna- 
mental Knot of ribbon or lace worn on the shoulder ; an 
epaulet. 

8loU L DER-SHOT-TEN, a. [shoulder and shot.] Strain- 
ed in the shoulder, as a horse. Shuk. 

SHOUL’/ DER-3SLIP, x. eabdelinsd and slp.] Dislocation of 
the shoulder or of the humerus. Swit. 

SHOU’, co. t. To utter a sudden and loud outcry, usually 
in yoy or exultation, or to animate soldiers in an onset. 

SHOUT, x. Aloud burst of voice or voices; a vehement 
and sudden outcry, particularly of a multitude of men, 
expressing joy, Wiumph, exultation or animated cour- 
age. 

SHOUT, v. t To treat with shouts or clamor. Hall. 

BHOUT’ER, ». One that shouts. Dryden. 

SHOUT LNG, ppr. Uttering a sudden and loud outcry in joy 
or exultation. 

SHOUT’ING, n. The act of shouting. 2 Sem. vi. 

SHOVE, v. & [Sax. seufun; D. schuven; Sw. skuffa; Dan. 
skufer.] 1. To push; tc propel; to drive along by the 
direct application of strength without a sudden Impulse ; 
to push a body by sliding or causing it to move along the 
surface of another body. 2. Jo push; to press against. 

SHOVE, v. + 1. To push or drive forward ; tourge u course. 
2. To push off ; to move in a boat or with a pole. 

SHOVE, ». The act of pushing or pressing against by 
strength, without a sudden impulse. Sy. 

SHOVED, pp. Pushed ; propelled. 

SHOV‘EL, (shuv'l) a. (Sax. seof; G. schaufel; D. schoffel.) 
AN instrument consistung of a broad scoop or hollow 
blade witn a handle ; used for throwing earth or otbor 
loose substances. 


SHOV’EL, v. t. 1. To take up and throw with ashovel. 2. | 


To gather in great quantities. 

SHOV'EL-BOARD, x. A board on which they play by slid- 
ing metal pieces at a mark. Dryden. 

8HOV ELED, pp. Thrown with a shovel. 

SHOV-EL-ER, ». A fowl! of the duck kind. 

SHO V-EL-ING, ppr. Throwing with a shovel. 

SHOW, v. 0.3 pret. shuwed; pp. shown ur showed. It ts 
sometimes written skei, shewed, shewn. (Sax. sceawian ; 
D. schouwen; G. schauen.] 1. To exhibit or present to 
the view of others. 2. To afford to the eye or tu notice ; 
fo contain in a visible form. 3. To make or enable to see. 
4 To make or enable to perceive. 5. Tomake to know ; 
to cause to understand ; to make known to; to teach or 
inform. Job x. 6. To prove ; tomanifest. 7. To inform ; 
toteach. 8 To point out, asa guide. 9. To bestuw ; to 
confer ; to afford. Ps. cxil. 10. ‘To prove by evidence. 
Ezra ii. 11. To discluse ; to make known. 12. To dis- 
cover ; toexplain. Dan. ii.—To show forth, to manifest ; 
to publish ; to proclaim. 1 Pet. ii. 

SHOW, v.t. 1. To appear; to look ; to be in appearance. 
2. To have appearance ; to become or suit well or ill ; Cae 

SHOW, x. 1. Superficial appearance ; not reality. 2. 
spectacle ; something offered to view for money. 3. Os- 
tentatious diaplay or parade. 4. Aupeurance as an object 
of notice. 5. Public appearance, in distinction from con- 
cealment, 6. Semblance; likeness. 7. Rpeciousness ; 
plausibility. 8. External appearance, 9. Iexhibition to 
view. 10. Pomp; magnificent spectacle. 1. A phan- 
tom. 192. Representative action. 13. External appear- 
ance ; bypecritical pretense. 

SHOW'-BREAD, or SHEE W'-BREAD, a) [show and bread. 
Among the Jers, bread of exhibition ; the loaves of brea 
which the priest of the week placed before the Lord, on 
the golden table in the sanctuary. They were twelve in 
puimnber, and represented the twelve tribes of Israel. 
They were to he eiten by the priest only. 

SHOWER, xn. One who shows or euithits. 

SHOW -ER, xn. (Sax. seur, G. xchaucr.] 1. A fall of rain 
or hail, of short duration. 2. A fill of chings froin the 
air in taick succession, 3. A copious supply bestuwed ; 
liberal distribution. 

SHOW'ER, v. t. 1. To water with a shower ; to wet copi- 
ously with rain. 2 To bestow liberally ; to distribute or 
scatter in abundance. 3. To wet with falling water, as 

in the shower- bath. 

SHOWER, v7.3. To rain in showers. 

SHOWERED, pp. Wet with a shower ; watered abun- 
dantly ; bestowed or distributed liberally. 

SHOW'ER-LESS, a. Without showers. Armstreng. 
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SHO.\"‘ER-Y, «. Raining 1 showers; abounding with 
frequent falls uf rai. 

Berra 1-LY, ade. ku u abowy manner ; pompousiy, with 
parade, 

SHOW I-NESS, =. State uf being showy ; pompousness , 

reat parade. 

SHOW ISH, a. 1. Splendid ; gaudy ; (/. «.) 2. Ostentatious 

SHOWN, py. Of show. Eabebited ; manifested , proved. 

SHOW’Y, a. 1. splendid, gay; gaudy; making a grew 
show ; fine. dddwon. $ UOstentatious. 

tT BHRAG, o. t. ‘To lop. 

tSHKAG, a. A twig of a tree cut off. 

t{SHRAGIGER, n». One that lops ; one thag trims trees. 

SHRANK, pret. of strinxk, nearly vbsolcte. 

. 2 

I RHIRAPE, {® A place baited with chaff to invite birds 

SHRED, o. t.; pret. and pp. shred. (Sax. screadan.} Tu 
cut intu small pieces, particularly narrow and tong pieces. 

SHRED, «2. 1. A song Narrow piece cul off ; us, shreds of 
cloth. Bacon. 2. A fragment; a piece. Swyt. 

SHRED‘DING, ppr. Cutting into shreds, 

SHRED DING, x. That which is cut off ; a piece. 

SHREW, a. 1. A peevish, brawling, turbulent, vexatious 
woman. 2. A shrew-mouse. 

t{SHREW, v.t To beshrew ; to curse. Chaucer. 

SHREWD, «. 1. Having the qualities of a shrew; vexa- 
tious ; troublesome ; mischievous ; [vbs.) Shuk. 2 sly; 
cunning; arch; subtil; artful; astute. 3. Sagacious, 
of nice discernment. 4. Proceeding from cunning o1 
sagicity, or containing it. 5S. Painful ; vexatious ; uruuble- 
BOLE 5 [obs.] : 

SHREW "LY, adv. 1. Mischievously ; destructively ; (obs. + 
2. Vexatiously ; |obs.) 3. Archly ; sagaciously ; with 

oud guess. Locke. 

SHREWDNESS, x. 1. Sly cunning; archness. 2. Saga- 
Ciousness ; sagacity ; the quality of nice discernment. 3. 
Mischievousness ; vexativusness ; {obs.] 

SHREW ISH, a. Having the qualities of a sbrew ; froward ; 

evish; petulantly clamorous. Stak. 

SHREW4SH-LY, adv. Peevishly ; clamorously. 

SHREW -ISH-NESS, x. The qualities of a shrew ; frow 
arduess ; petulance; turbulent clamorousness. 

SHREW!-MOUSE, n. (Sax. ecreawa.) A small anima) 
resembling a mouse, but belonging to the genus sores. 

SHRIEK, rn. i (Van. skriyer; Sw. skrika; G. schrewn.] 
To utter a sharp, shrill cry ; to scream, as in a sudden 
fright, in horror or anguish. Shak. 

SHRIEK, n. Avharp, slirill outcry or scream, such as is 

roduced by sudden terror ur extreme anguish. 

SHRIEK SING, ppr. Crying out with a shnil voice. 

tSHRIEV‘AL, a. Pertaining tw a sheriff. 

SHRIEV-AL-TY, a. (from sheryy.] Sheriffalty ; the office 
of a sheriff. Blackstune. 

tSHRIEVE, n. Sheriff. 

tSHRIFT, n. (Sax. lt) eee made W 8 priest 

t SURIGHT, for shricked. : 

tSHRIGHT, n. A shriek. Sperser. 

SHRIKE, «. [See Suaiea.}] The butcher-bird. 

SHRILL, a. [W. grill; Arm. scrilk, L. us.) 1. 
ne acute ; piercing; as sound. 2. Uttering an acute 
sound. 

SHRILL, v. i. To utter an acute, piercing sound. Spenser 

SHRILL, v. t To cause to make a shrill sound. Spenser. 

SHRILL‘’NESS, n. Acuteness of sound ; sharpness or fine 
ness of voice. Smith. 

SHRIL LY, adr. Acutely, a8 sound ; with a sharp sound 

tSHRIMP, v. t. (D. krempea.) To contract. 

SHRIMP, 2. 1. A crustaceous animal of the genus cancer 
2. A little wrinkled mun ; a dwarf; in contempt. 

SHRINE, n. [Sax. serin; G. schrein 5 Sw. akrin; L. ecrini- 
um.| A case or box; particularly applied to a case ii: 
which sacred things are deposited. 

SHRUNK, vr. 4.; pret. and pp. shrunk. The old pret. shrars 
and pp. shrunken are nearly obsolete, [Sax scrincun.) . 
To contract spontaneously ; to draw or be drawn into less 
fength, breadth or compass by an inherent power. 2. ‘To 
shrivel; to become wrinkled by contraction 5; 9s the 
skin. 3. To withdraw or retire, ae from danger, to de- 
cline action from fear. 4. To recoil, as in fear, Berner or 
distress. 5. To express fear, hurrur or pain by shrug 
or contracting the body. 

SHRINK, oc. ?. To ciuse to contract. 

SHRINK, ». Contraction; a spontaneous drawing into lees 
compass ; corrugation. 2. Contraction; a withdrawiis 
frean fear or horrur. 

SHRINK‘AGE, x. A shriaking uf Coutractiva into a less 
compass, 

SHRINK/ER, x. One that shrinks; one that withdraws 
from danger. 

SHRINKING, ppr. Contracting ; drawing together ; with 
drawing froin dauger . causing to contract. 


SHRIVAL-TY. See Sumirvactr. 
tSHRIVE, ov ¢. (Sax. scrifan.] ‘To hear or receive the con 


fession of; to administer confession ; as @ priest. 
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SHRIVE, v.i To administer confession. Spenser. 

SHRIV-'EL, (shriv'l) o. ¢. [from the root of rivel, Sax. geri- 
fed.} To contract; to draw or be drawn into wrinkles ; 
to shrink and form corrugations. 

SHRIV'EL, v.t. To contract into wrinkles; to cause to 
shrink into corrugations. 

SHRIV'ELED, pp. Contracted into wrinkles. 

SHRIV’‘EL-ING, ppr. Contracting into wrinkles. 

t SHRIV'ER, x. [from seahiel| A confessor. Shak. 

SHRIV ING, n. Shrift; confession taken. Spenser. 
HROUD, vn. (Sax. scrud.) 1. A shelter; a cover; that 
which eovers, conceals or proteets. 2. The dress of the 
dead ; a winding sheet.—3. Shroud or shrouds of a ship, a 
range of large rupes extending from the head of a mast to 
the right and left sides of the ship, to support the mast. 
4 A branch of a tree. 

SHROUD, wv ¢. 1. To cover ; to shelter from danger or an- 
noyance 2. To dress for the grave ; to cover; as a dead 
body. 3. To cover; to conceal; tohide. 4. To defend ; 
to protect by hiding. 5. To overwhelm. 6. To lop the 
branches of a tree ; [urusual.] 

BHROUD, v. i. To take shelter or harbor. Milton. 

SHROUDED, pp. Dressed ; covered ; abeltered. 

SHROUD/‘ING, ppr. Dressing ; covering ; concealing. 

SHROUD Y, a. Affording shelter. Milton. 

BHROVE, v. i. To join in the festivities of Shrove-tide. 
HROVE-TIDE, xn. Confession-time ; confession- 

SHROVE!-TOES-DAY, Tuesday ; the ‘Tuesday atter 
Quinquagesinia-Sunday, or the day immediately preced- 
ing the first of Lent, or Ash-Wednesday. 

SHROV'ING, xn. The festivity of Shrove-tide. 

SHRUB, xn. [Sax. scrob; G. schrotf.) A low, dwarf tree; 
a woody plant of a size Jess than a tree. 

SHRUB, xn. [Ar.J A liquor composed of acid and sugar, 
with spirit to preserve it. 

SHRUB, vo. ¢. ‘To clear of shrubs. Paderser. 

SHRUB BER-Y, a. J. Shrubs. 2. A plantation of shrubs. 

SHRKUBBY, a. 1. Fullof shrubs, 2. Kesembting a shrub. 
3. Consisting of shrubs or brush. 4. A shruvdy plant is 
perennial, with several woody stems. 

SHRUFP, a. ee schrof.] ross; recrement of metals. 
HRUG, ve. t. (G. riichen 5 De rug 5 Sax. hric, or Arug.) To 
draw up; to contrut; as, to shruy the shoulders, 

SHRUG, oe. i. ‘To raise or draw up the shoulders. 

SHRUG, xn, A drawing up of the shoulders ; a motion usu- 
ally expressing dislike. Hudwray, 

SHROUG-GING, pyr. Drawing up, as the shoulders. 

SHRUNK, pret. and pp. of shrink. 

SHRUNK'EN, pp. of shrink, [Nearly obsolete. 

SHUDDER, 0 t. (G. schaudern ; D. qenudden} To quake ; 
to tremble or shake with fear, horror or aversion; to 
shiver.. 

SHUD'DER, x. A trersor; a shaking with fear or horror. 

SHUD DER-ING, ppr. Trembling ; quaking. 

SHUFFLE, e.t. [D. schogfelen.) 1. Property, to shove one 
way and the other ; to push from one to another. 2. To 
mix by pushing or shoving ; to eonfuse ; to throw into 
disorder ; cspecully, to change the relative positions of 
cards inthe pack. 3. Tu remove or introduce by artificial 
confusion.— To shufie off, to push off, to rid one’s self of, 
— To shuffle up, to throw together in haste ; to make up 
or form in corfusion or with fraudulent disorder. 

SHUFFLE, © « J. Tu change the relative position of 
cards in a pack by little shoves. 2. To change the posi- 
tion ; to shift ground ; to prevaricate , to evade fair ques- 
tions ; to practice shifts tu elude deteetion. 3. To strug- 
gle; toshift. 4. To move with an irregular gait. 5. To 
shove the feet ; to scrape the floor in dancing ; (ru/gur.} 

BHUF FLE, a. 1. Ashoving, pushing or jostling ; the act 
of mixing and throwing Into confusion by change of 

laces. 2. An evasion ; a trick; an artifice. 

SHUF‘FLE-BOARD. The old spelling of shorel-board, 

SHUF'FLE-€AP, 2. A play pertormed by shaking money 
in a hat or cap. Arbuthnot, 

SHUF'FLED, pp. Moved by title shoves ; mixed. 

SHUF’FLER, n. One that shuffles or prevaricates ; one 
that plays tricks ; one that shuffles cards. 

SHUF- FLING, ppr. 1. Moving by little shoves ; change 
the places of cards ; evading ; playing tricke. 2. a. Eva- 


sive. 

SHUF'FLING, n. 1. The act of throwing Into confusion. 
2. Trick ; artifice ; evasion. 3. An irregular gait. 

SHUFFLING-LY, ado. With sbuffling ; with an ‘regular 
gait or pace. Drydeu 

SHUN, r.¢. (Sax. scunian, ascunian.] 1. To avoid ; tokeep 
c’ear of; not to fall on of come in eontact with. 2. To 
avoid ; not to mix of associate with. 3. To avoid ; not to 
practice. 4. To avoid; to exape. 5. To avoid; to de 
cline ; to neglect. 

SHUN LESS, a. Not to be avoided ; inevitable. [L. «.] 

SHUNNED, pp. Avoided. 

SHUNNING, ppr. Avoiding; keeping clear from; de- 
cuning. 

BHURK. See Srarx. 


* Sec Synopsis. K t,1,0, 0, %, long-—F AR, FALL, WHAT .—PREY ;—PIN, MARINE, BIRD ,— 


of 


.SICE, (size) n. bcc sir.) The number six at dice. 
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SHUT, r.t.; pret. and pp. shut. (Sax. seattan ; Ad aboot i 
To close so as to hinder ingress or egress. 2. To prohibit, 
to bar ; to forbid entrance into. J. To preclude ; Ww ex- 
clude. 4. ‘To close, as the fingers; to contract.— Jo shut 
in. 1. To inclose; to coufing, 2. Spoken of points of 
land, when, by the progress of a ship, one point is brought 
to cover or intercept the view of another.— 70 shut vat, wo 
preclude from entering ; to exclude.—7'o shut up. |. Te 
close ; to make fast the entrances into. 2. To obstruct 
3. To confine ; to imprison ; to block of fasten in. 4. Te 
confine by jegal or moral restraint. 5. To end ; to termi 
nate ; to conclude, 

SHUT, v. i. To close itself; to be closed. 

SHUT, pp. 1. Closed ; having the entrance barred. 2. 6 
Rid ; clear; free. L’ i strange. 

SHUT, xn. 1. Close ; the act of closing ; [little used.] 2. A 
small door or cover. 

SHUTTER, xn. 1. A person that shuts or closes. 2. A 
door ; a cover ; something that closes a passage. 

SHUT'TING, ppr. Closing ; prohibiting entrance. 

SHUT'TLE, xn. [Ice. skutul.] An instrument ased by 
weavers (or shouting the thread of the woof in weaving 
from one side of the cloth to the other, between the threads 
of the warp. 

SHUT TLE-CO€K, n. [ohuttle and cock, or cork.] A cork 
stuck with feathers, used to be struck by a dore in 
play ; also, the play. 

SHY, a. (G. scheu; D. schuw ; Rw. skygg i Dan. sky.) 1. 
Fearful of near approach ; Keeping at a distance through 
caution or timidity ; shunning approach. 2. Reserved ; 
not fainiliar ; coy ; avoiding treedum of intercourre. 3 
Cautions ; wary ; careful to avoid committing one's sel 
or adopting measures. 4. Suspicious ; jealous. 

SHY, e.2. ‘Toshun by turning aside , applied to a horee. 

SHG'LY, ade. In a shy or timid manner; not familiarly ; 
with reserve. 

BH ‘NESS, «. Fear of near approach or of familiarity ; re 
rerve ; coy ness. 


 ST-AL'O-GOGUE, (8f-abo-gog) ». (Gr. otadov and aywyos. 


A inedicine that promotes the salivary discharge. Lac yc 

tSiB, a. (Sax. stb.) Related by blood. Chaucer. 

SLB, a relation, in Sacon, but net in use ip Englsh. 

SIBERIAN, a. (Rusa. acer, vorth.] Pertaining to St 
beria. 

SIB ER-ITE, «a. Red tourmalin. (’re. 

SIBY-LAN'T, a. [L. sivdc.] Uissing; making a hissing 
sound. Sand: are called siilant letcers. 

SIB'I-LANT, x. A letter that is uttered with a hissing of 
the voice, as « and x. 

SIB-I-LA‘TION, 2. A hissing sound. Bacon. 

SIBYL, n. (L. stdylia.) In pogan mela & the Sihyle 
were certain women said to be endowed with a prophetic 


spirit. 

SYBIL-LINE, a. Pertaining to the Sibyls; attered, writ 
ten or composed by Sibyla. 

SI€’/A-MORE, a. More usually written sycamere, which see 

tSiceaATE, vr. t. To dry. 

ft SIE-CA/TION, x. The act or process of drying. 

SI€/CA-TIVE, a. ae sicco.) Drying, causing to dry. 

SIE CA-TIVE, x. That which promotes the proceas of ary 


ing. 

t SIC-CIFIE, a. [L. siccus and fv.) Causing dryness. 

SICICI-TY, n. (L. siccutas.] Dryness ; aridity ; destitution 
of moisture. Brown. 


SICH, for suck, [See Sucn.] Chaucer. : 

SICK, a. (Sax. seoe : D. tick: Sw. siuk : Tee. syke.] 1. Af 
fected with nausea, inclined to vomit. 2. Disgusted ; 
having a strong dislike to; with of. 3. Affected with 
disease of any kind; notin health. 4. Corrupted , [obs J 
Shak.—5. T'he sick, the person or persons affected wi 
disease. 

t SICK, v. t. To make sick. See Sicngn. 

SICK '-BiRTH, n. ln a ship of ras, an apartment for the 


sick. 
SICK/EN, (sfk'n) v. t. 1. To make sick ; to disease. 2. Tc 
make squeamish. 3. To disgust. 4. To impair ; [ods." 


Shak. 

SIE€K'EN, v.i. 1. To become sick ; to fall into disease. 2 
To be satiated ; to be filled to disgust. 3. To become dis- 
gusting or tedious. 4. To be disgusted ; to be filled with 
aversion or abhorrence. 5. To become weak ; to decay, 
to languish. 

tSICK'‘ER, a. (L. securus ; Dan. sikker ; G. sicher; D. 20. 
ker.) Sure; certain ; firm. Spenser. 

SICK'ER, adv. Surely ; certainly. Spenser. 

t SICK‘ ER-LY, adv, Surely. 

t SIEK-ER-NESS, n. Security. Spenser. 

SICKUSH, a. [from sick.] 1. Somewhat sick or diseased. 
Hakerrill, 2. Exciting disgust ; nauscating. 

SIEKISH-NESS, n. The quality of exciting disgust. 

SICK LE, (‘sik’) n. (Sax. sicel, sicol i G. sichels Do rikkel, 
A reaping-hook ; a hooked instrument with teeth ; 
for cutting grain. 


t Odecolete. 
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SICK LED, e. Fumished with a sickle. Thomson. 

Sit"K LE-MAN, / #. One that asea a sickle ; a reaper. [Vot 

SICK LER usedin New England.} Shak. 

SIt"K LE-WORT, «. A plant of the genus corondla. 

SICK‘LI-NESS, a, 1. The state of being sickly ; the state 
of being habitually diseased. 2. The state of producing 
sickness extensively. 3. The disposition to generate dis- 
ease extensively. 

SICK!-LIST, a. A list contaming the names of the sick. 

SICK'LY, a 1. Not healthy ; somewhat affected with dis- 
ease ; or ha pitually indisposed. 2. Producing disease ex- 
tensively - marked with sickness. 3. Tending to pro- 
duce disease ; as, a sickly climate. 4. Faint; weak; 
languid. 

tSltUn LY, et To make diseased. Sack. 

SICK‘NESS, a. [G. sucht.) 1, Nausea; squeamishness. 
2. State of being diseased. 3. Disease ; malady ; a mor- 
bid state of the body. 

SIDE, a. (Sax. sid, nde, sida; D. zyde ; G. seite ; Sw. sida; 
Dan. side.) 1. The broad and long part or surface ofa 
thing, as distinguished from the end, which ie of jess ex- 
tent, and may be a point. 2. Margin; edge ; verge ; bor- 
der ; the exterior line of any thi . -onsidered in length. 
3. The part of an animal between tne back and the face 
and belly. 4. The part between the top and bottom ; the 
slope, declivity or ascent, a8 of a hill or mountain. 5. 
One part of a thing, or its superticies. 6. Any part con- 
sidered in respect to its direction or point of compass. 7. 
Party ; faction ; sect; any manor body of men considered 
as in opposition to another. &. Interest; favor. 9. Any 
part being in opposition or contradistinction to another. 
10. Branch of a family ; separate line of descent. 11. 
Quarter ; region; part.—7'o take sites, to embrace the 
opinions, or attach one’s self w the interest of a party 
when in opposition to another.— 7'u chuose sides, to select 
parties for competition in exercises of any kind. 

SIDE, a. 1. Lateral; as, a side post. 2. Being on the side, 
or toward the side ; oblique ; indirect. 3. g; large; 
extensive ; Loe 

SIDE, v.i. 1. Tolean on one side ; [l. u.} 2. To embrace 
the opinions of one party, or engage in its interest, when 
Ooppcsed to another party. 

tf SIDE, v.t. 1. To stand at the side of. 2. To suit; to 

air. 

SIDI’ BOARD, n. [side and board.] A piece of furniture or 
cabinet-work, consisting of a table or box with drawers 
or cells, placed at the side of a room or in 4 recess, and 
used to hold dining utensils, &c. 

SIDE: -BOX, x. A box of inclosed sent on the side of a the- 
atre, distinct from the seats in the pit. 

8IDE!/-FLY, 2. An insect. Derham. 

SIDE’LING, ado. {D. zydelings.}] 1. Sidewise; with the 
side foremost. 2. Sloping. 

BIDE'LONG, a. [side and lung.] Lateral ; oblique ; not di- 
rectly in front ; as, a sidelong glance. Dryden. 

SIDE‘ LONG, adv. 1. Laterally ; obliquely ; in the direction 
of the side. Milton. 2. On the side. 

SIIYER, x. 1. One that takes a side or joins a party. 2. 
Cider ; [obds. 

SID/ER-AL, or SI-DE/RE-AL, a. [L. sideralis.] 1. Per- 
taining to a star or stars; astral. 2. Containing stars ; 
spavgh! Maar pevdanan year, in astronomy, the period in which 
the fixed stars apparently complete a revolution and come 
to the same point in the heavens. 

SID‘ER-A-TED, a. [L. sideratus.) Blasted ; planet-struck. 

SID-ER-A'TION, n. [L. «ideratio.} A blasting of binst in 
plants ; asudden deprivation of sense ; an apoplexy ; a 

slight erysipelas. [Little used.]} 

SID ER-I E, 2. (L. sideritis.] I. The loadstone ; also, iron- 
wort, a genus of plants; also, the common groand pine.— 
2. In mtneralojry, a phosphate of iron. Fourcroy. 

SI1D-ER-O-€AL‘CITE, n. Brown spar. Ure. 

81D-ER-O-€LEP'TE, nx. A mineral. Saussure. 

SID-ER-O-GRAPH'I€ a. Pertaining to siderography 

SIN-ER-O-GRAPII-GAL, or performed by engraved 
plates of steel. 

8TD-FR-OG'RA-PHIBST, x. One who engraves steel plates, 
or performs work by means of such plates. 

SID-ER-OG/RA-PHY, n. (Gr. otdnoos and ypagw.) The art 
or practice of engraving on steel. Perkins. 

SID E-RO-SEOPE, ». (Gr. otdnpos and cxonew.] An In- 
strument for detecting small quantities of iron ‘A any 
substance. 

SIDE/-SAD-DLF, 2». [de and saddle.] A caddie for a 
worman’s reaton horseback. : 

SYIDE/-SAD-DLE FLOW-ER, n. A speotes of sarracenia. 

SIDES'MAN, ». [side and man.] 1. An assistant to the 
chureh-warden. 2. A party mas. Milton. 

SIDE*TAK-ING, ». A taking sides, or engaging in a 


. Hall, ; ; 
TDW Ys, adv. |, Towards one side; inclining. 2. 
RIDD WISF, Latezally , on one side. Nvrton. 


SIDING . Juiniag one side or party. 
SIDING, ee. The attaching of one’s self to a party. 
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SI'DLE, v. &. 1. To go or move side foremet. 8. Tolle of 
the side, Sirift. 

SIEGE, n. (Fr. siége ; Norm. sage; It. seggia, seggio.) 1. 
The setting of an army around or before a fortified place 
for the purpose of compelling mgtih sexi beled to surrender , 
or the surrounding or investing u place by an army, 
and approaching it by passages and advanced works, 
which cover the besiegers from the enemy’s fire. A siege 
differs from a dleckadc, as ina siege the investing army 
approaches the fortified place to attack and reduce it by 
force ; but in a blockade, the army secures all the aven ies 
to the place to intercept all supplies, and waits Gil famine 
compels the garrison to surrender. 2. Any continued en 
deuvor to gain possession. 3. Seat; throne ; joes] 4 
Rank ; place ; class ; [obs.] Shak. 5. Stool ; (o 5] 

t SLEGE, vr. ¢t. To besiege. Spenser. 

SUVEN-I'V'E, 2. A compound granular rock. Lunier. 

i ha (s6‘ur) wm. [Fr.] A title of respect used by the 

rench. 

SIEVE, (siv) n. [Rax.sife, syfe; G. sied; D reef, aft.) An 
uteusii for separating Hour from bran. 

SIFT, ov. ¢. (Sax. syftan ; G. sieben ; D. ziften.} 1. To sepa 
rate by 8 sieve, as the fine part of a substance from the 
coarse. 2. ‘Toseparate ; to part. 3. Toexamine minutely 
or critically ; to scrutinize. 

SIFT’ED, pp. Separated by a sieve; purified from the 
coarser parts ; critically examined. 

SIFTER, n. One that sifts ; that which sifts ; a sieve. 

SIFTING, ppr. Separating the finer from the coarser part 
by a sieve ; critically examining. 

SIG, a Saxon word signifying victory, is used in names, as 
in Sibert, bright victory. It answers to the Greek mv, 
in \Vwender, and the Latin vic, in Victurinus. 

SIGH, (si) c.t. [Sax.sicun; D. cugt, rugten ; Dan. suk* cr] 
To inhale a larger quantity of air than usual, and imeme- 
diately expel it ; to suffer a single deep respiration. 

SIGH, v.t. 1. To lament; to mourn. 2. ‘To express by 
sighs. 

SIGH, x. A single decp respiration ; a long breath ; the in- 
haling of a larger quantity of air than usual, and the sua- 
den emission of it. 

SIGH ER, a. One that sighs. 

SIGH ING, ppr. Foals a deep respiration. 

SIGHING, n. The act of suffering a deep respiration, or 
taking a long breath. 

SIGHT, m. [Sax. gesiht: D. gezigt ; G. sicht ; Dan. sigt ; 
Sw. sickt.] 1. The act of seemg ; perception of objects by 
the eye; view. 2. ‘I'he faculty of vision, or of perceiving 
objects by the instrumentality of the eyes. 3. Open view ; 
the state of admitting unobstructed vision ; a ot with. 
in the limits of Visitu. 4. Notice from seeing ; knowl- 
edge. 5. Eye ; the instrument of seeing. 6. An aperture 
through which objects are to be seen ; or something to 
direct the vision. 7. That which is beheld ; a spectacle ; 
a show.— To take sight, to take aim ; to look for the pur- 

e of directing a piece of artillery, &c. 

SIGHT'ED, a. In composition only, Having sight, or seeing 
in a particular manner ; as, short-sighted. 

SIGHT’ FUL-NESS, 7». Clearness of sight. Sidney. 
IGHT'LESS, a. 1. Wanting sight; blind. Pope. 2. Of- 
fensive or unpleasing to the eye. Shak. 

SIGHUT'LI-NESs, ». Comely appearance; an appearance 
pleasing to the sight. . 

SIGH'T'LY, a. 1. Pleasing to the eye ; atriking to the view 
2. Open to the view ; that may be scen from a distance. 

SIGHTS'MAN, ». Among musiciass, one whe reads music 
readily at first sight. Busby. ; 

SIG'IL, n. [i euiiee) A ceal; signature. Dryden. 
tSI-GILL -TIVE, a. | FY. stgillany ; L. sigilum.) Fit to 
seal ; belonging to a seal ; compused of wax. Cotgrave 
SIG-MOIDYAL, a. (Gr. otyya and «tdos.) Curved like the 

Greek ¢, sigms»- Bigelow. ‘ 

SIGN, (stne)@. [Fr. signe; It. segno; Sp. seta; L. sig 
num; Sax. seen.) 1. A token; something by which 
anotber thing is shown or represented. 2. A motion, ac- 
tea, nod or gesture indicating a wish or command. 3. A 
wonder ; a miracle ; a prodigy ; aremarkable transaction, 
eventor phenomenon. 4. Some visible transaction, event 
or appearance intended as proof or evidence of something 
else ; hence, proof; evidence by sight. 5. Something 
hung or set near a house or over a door, to give notice of 
the tenant’s occupation, or what is made or sold within. 
6. A memorial or monument , something to preserve the 
memory of a thing. 7. Visible mark or representation. 
& A mark of distinction. 9. Typical representation — 
10. {n astronomy, the twelfth part of the ecliptie.—11. In 
algrbra, a character indicating the relation of quantities, 
or an operation performed by them. 12. The subscription 
of one’s name ; gignature.—14. Among phyorcrans, An ap 

rance or symptum in the human body, which Indicates 
te condition 14 In musc, any character, as a flat 
sharp, dot, &c. 


SIGN, (stne) vt 1. To mark with characters or one's 


; : ie. { Odsel 
© Ses Synepois. “MOVE, BOOK, DOVE ;—BYLL, UNITE —€asK:GnasJ;8asZ; CHastH; FHasin this. { Obsolete 
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name. . ‘To signify ; to represent typically ; [eds.) 3. 
‘To mark. 

SIGN, v.14, T'o be a sign or omen. Shak. 

IG‘NAL, x. [I'r. signal; Sp. seriac.] A sign that gives or 
is intended to give notice ; or the notice given. 

SIG‘NAL, a. Eminent; remarkable ; memorable ; distin- 
guis.ed from what is ordinary. 

SIG-NAL L-TY, w. Quality of being signal or remarkable. 
IG'NAL-IZE, v.¢. To make remarkable or eminent ; to 
render distinguished from what is comunon. 

SIG‘INAL-IZED, pp. Made eminent. 

SIG/NAL-IZ-ING, ppr. Making reinurkable, 

bIG'NAL-LY, adc. Eminently ; remarkably ; memurably ; 
ip a distinguished Wainer. 

SIG-NALION, uw. Sign given; act of betokening. 
IG NA-TO-RY, «a. Relating to a seal ; used in sealing. 

BSIG-NA-TURE, a. [Fr.] 1. A sign, stamp or iourk im- 
pressed.—2. In old medical writers, an external mark or 
character ona plant. 3. A mark for proof, or proof trom 
marks. 4. Sign manual; the name of a person written or 
subscribed by hiuself.—5S. Among printers, a letter or fig- 
ure at the buttom of the first page of a sheet or half shect, 
by which the sheets are distinguished and their order 
designated, as a direction to the binder.—6. In physiogno- 
my, an external mark or feature. r 
SIG/NA-TURE, ec. t. To mark ; to distinguish. 

IG NA-TU-RIST, x. One who holds to the doctrine of sig- 
natures impressed upon objects. [Little uscd.) 

SIGNER, (si‘ner; 2. One that signs or subseribes his name. 

SIGINET, a. Aseak, im Great Hritain, the seal used by 
the king in sealing his private letters and grants. 

SIG-NIF LCANCK, ja. [L. sivnificuns.] 1. Meaning ; 

SIG-NIFI-CANY,§ import; that which is intended 
to be expressed, 2. Force ; energy ; power of impress- 
ing the mind. 3% Importance ; moment: weight ; conse- 
quence. 

SIG-NIFT-CANT, a. [L. st rnificans.) 1. Expressive of 
something beyond the external mack. 2. Bearing 2 mean- 
ing ; oxpressing or containing signification or sense, 3. 
Betokening something ; standing asa sign of something. 
4. Expressive or representative of some fact or event. 5. 
Important; momentous ; [abs 

SIG-NIFI-CANT- LY, cde. 1. With meaning. 2. With 
force of expression. Suuth. 

BIG-NIJ-FI-CA TION, a. (Fr.o3 L. ee 1, The 
act of making known, or of communicating ideas to an- 
other by sigus or by words, by any thing thut is under- 
stood, particularly by words. 2. Meaning; that which 
is neous to be intended by a sign, character, mark 
or word, 

SIG-NIF'I-CA-TIVE, a. [Fr. siynyicatif.} 1. Betoken- 
ine or representing by an external sign. 2. Having sig- 
nification or meaning ; expressive of a certain idea or 
thing. 

SIG-NIP'L-EA-TIVE-LY, adv. So as to represent or ex- 
press by an external sign. Usher. 

SIG-NI-FI-CA'TOR, n. That which signifies. Burton. 

Par noe n. That which betokens or signi- 

es. 

SIG/NI-FY, 7. ¢. [Fr. siynifier; L. significo.] 1. To make 
known something, either by signs or words. 2. To 
mean ; to have or contain a certain sense. 3. To import ; 
to weigh; to have consequence. 4. To make kuown ; 
to declare. 

SIG/NI-FY, v. i. To express meaning with force. [Little 
vartirl Rata 

BIGN‘LOR, (seen'yur) 2. A title of respect among the /tal- 
tans, Ser SRiGNor. 

BIGN'TOR-IZE, (seentynr-ize) v. 4. To exercise dominion ; 
or to have dominion. ( Sattle used.) 

SIG N/IOR-Y, (seen'yur y) 2. A differere, but less common 
spelling of sexgnwry, which see. 

SIG N'-POST, 2. [sign and post.] A La on which a sign 
hangs, or on which papers are placed to give public notice 
of any thing. 

[sik, a. Such. Spenser. 

IKE, n. (Sax. sic, sich.}] A small stream or rill ; one which 
is usually dry in summer. 
SIK-ER, a. or adr. Sure ; surely. See Sicarn, 

[sik BR:NESS n. Surenesa,; safety. Chaucer. 

ILE, »v.¢. (Su. Goth. sila.) To strain, as fresh milk from the 
cow. 

SI'LENCHE, nv. (Fr.; L. silentium ; It. silenzio ; Sp. silencio. 
1. Ina general sense, stillness, or entire absence of soun 
or noise.—2. In animals, the state of holding the peace ; 
forbearance of speech in man, or of noise in other animals. 
3. Habitual taciturnity. 4. Secrecy. 5. Stillness ; calm- 
ness: quiet; cessation of rage, agitation or tumult. 6. 
Alwence of mention ; oblivion.—7. Silence ts used el- 
liptically for let there be silence, an injunction to keep si- 


lence. 
SILENCE, p. ¢. 1. To oblige to hold the peace ; to reatrain 
from noise or speaking. 2. To still; to quiet; to re- 


strain; toappease 3%. To stop. 4. To still; to caine t+ 
cease firing. 5S. To restrain from preacbing by revoking 
a license to preach. U. States. 6. To putanend Ww, to 
cause tu cease. 

SI'LENT, a. 1. Not speaking ; mute. 2. Habitually tac- 
turn ; speaking little ; not inclined to much talking ; nut 
loquacious. 3. Stull; baving no noise. 4. Nut oper 
tive; wanting efficacy. 5. Not mentioning; pot prou- 
claiming. 6. Calm. 7. Not acting; not transacting 
ei in person, 8. Not pronounced ; having nv 
sound, 

SI-LEN'TIA-BY, n. One appointed to keep silence and or- 
der in court ; one sworn not to divulge secrets of state. 
SILENT -LY, ade. 1, Without speech or words, 2. With- 

out noise. 3. Without inention. 

SY’ LENT-NESS, a. State of being silent ; stillness. 

SJ-LE'SIA, (gi-kK'zha) x. A country belonging to Prussia ; 
pence a species linen cloth ao culled ; thin, course 
inen. 

SI-LE‘SIAN, (si-lé'zhan) a. Pertaining to Silesia. 

SILEX, (n. One of the supposed primitive earths, usu- 

SIL‘T-6A, 4} ally found in the state of stone. 

SILAICE, SILI-€ULE, or SIL/T-€LE, a. (L. silicule.) In 
butany, a little pod or bivalvular pericarp, with eveds at- 
tached to both sutures. 

SI-LIC-I-CAL-€A4 RI-OUS, a. [silez and calcarions.) Con- 
sisting of silex and calcarious matter. . 

SI-LIC-L-CAL‘CE, n. [L. stiles or silica and calz.] A mix 
ern] of the silicious kind. Cleaveland. 


| SIL-I-CIF‘ER-OUS, a. [L. silex and fero.] Producing sb 


lex ; or united with a portion of silex. 

a I-CE-PY, ec. t. (LL. sidec and facio.}) To convert into & 
ux. Say. 

SELECLEFY, o. t. To become silex. 

SILICA MO/RITE, a. (oder and muria.} An earth com 
posed of silex and magnesia. 

SI-LIE'CLOUS, a. Pertaining to silex, or partaking of iw na 
ture and qualities. 

SI-LICU-TEb, a. limpregnated with silex. Kirtan. 

SIELICT-UM, a. The undccomposed and perhaps unde- 
commposible base of silex or silica. 

SLLICU-LOUS, a. Having silicles or litde pods. 

RL-LIGU-NOSE, a. [L. alisutwsus.) Made of fine wheat. 

TRILING-DISH, a. bee sder.] A colander. 

SILLQUA, 2. [L.] With gold-jners, a carat, six of which 
inake a scruple. JuAnsua. 

SILA-QU A, on. [L.. adigua.) A pod; an oblong, membra 

SIMIQUE, §  naceous, bivalvular pericarp. 

SIL 1-QUOSE, a. [L. otliquosus.] Having that species of 

SILA-QUOUS, pericarp ealled siligue. Martyn. 

SILK, a. (Sax. seule; Sw. siike; Dan silke.) 1. The fine, 
soft thread produced by the insect called silk-werm, va 
bumbyr, 2. Cloth nade of silk. J. The filiform style uf 
the fomale lower of maize, which resembles real alk io 
fineness and suftuese.— beens silk, a plant of tbe genus 


pee 

SILK, a. Pertaining to silk ; consisting of silk. 

SILK-COT'PTON-TREEF, ». A tree of the genus bombax 

SILK EN, (silk’n) a. [Sax sevlcen.) 1. Made of silk. 2 
Like sith ; gotl to the touch. 4. Soft; delicate ; tender ; 
ameoth, 4. Dressed in silk. 

SILK'EN, (silk’n) ov. t. ‘To render soft or smooth. 

SILK'[-NESS, x. 1. The qualities of silk ; softness and 
smoothness to the feel. 2. Softness; effeminacy ; pusil 
laniniity 5 [dittle ee 

SILK/MAN, a». [silk and man.) A dealer in silks. Shak. 

SILK '-MERCER, a. A dealer iu silks. 

SILK’WEAV-ELF, a. [sik und weaver.) One whose occa 
pation is to weave silk stuffs. JFatts. 

SILK'-WORKM, a. ‘he worm which produces silk. 

SILK'Y, a. J. Made of silk ; consisting of silk. 2. Line 
silk ; sof{ and smooth to the touch. 3. Pliant; yielding 

SILL, x. [Sax. syl, syte, sylls Fre seuil.] 1. The basis of 
foundation of a thing ; a piece of timber on which a build- 
ing rests. 2. The timber or stone at the foot of a door ; 
the threshild. 3. The timber or stone von which a wir- 
dow-frame stands ; or the lowest piece in a window- 
Haale 4. The shaft or thill of a carriage; [ical] 

vse, 

8K. LA-BUB, ». A liquor made by mixing wine or cides 
Witt milk, and thus forming a soft curd. King. 

BIL‘LI-1.Y, adc. In a silly manner: foolishly ; without the 
CXEICISC ef sense or judument. 

SIL'LI-MANATE, a. A mineral found at Saybrook in Con 
LEN GEE named in honor of Prof. Silliman. 

SIL‘LI-NESS, rn. Weakneas of understanding ; want of 
sound sense or judginent ; simplicity ; harmless folly. 

SIL'LY,a. 1. Weak in intellect; foolish; withems ; desti- 
tute of ordinary strength ef inind; simple 2. Proceed 
ing from want of understanéing of common judgnicnt 
characterized by weakness or tuly ; unwise “3. Weak : 
helpless; [obs. . 

tS LY-WOW, a. The membrane tint covers the head 
ofthe fetus. Braven 
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SILT, x. Saitness, or salt-marsh or mad. 

§I-LO-RUS, i xn. The sheat-fish ; also, u name of the stur- 

SI-LOURE, $  geon. Dict. Wat. Hist. 

SIL:VAN, a. (L. silva. Ht is also written sylvan.}] 1. Per- 
taining to a wood or grove ; inhabiting woods. 2. Woody ; 
abounding with woods. 

SIL: VAN, a. Another name of tellurtum. Werner. 

BIL/VER, n. (Sax. seolfer, suluer ; Goth. silubr ; G. silber ; 
D. ulver ; Sw. silfver.] 1. A metal of a white color and 
lively brilliancy. 2. Money; coin made of silver. 3. 
Any thing of soft splendor. Pupe. 

fil, VER, a. 1. Made of silver. 2. White like silver. 
3. White, or pale ; of a pale lustre. 4. Soft; as, a silver 
voice. 

RIL VER, o. ¢. | To cover superficially with a coat of sil- 
ver. 2. To foliate; to cover with tinfoil amalgamated 
with quicksilver. 3. Toadorn with mild lustre; to make 
smooth and bright. 4. To make hoary. 

811. VER-BEAT-ER, x. [silver and beater.] One that foli- 
ates silver, or forms it into a leaf. 

StL VER-BESH, «. A plant, a speciea of anthullia 

SIL: VERED, pp. Covered with a thin coat of silver; ren- 
dered smooth and lustrous ; made white or hoary. 

SIL/VER-FIR, 2». A species of fir. Berkeley. 

8If/VER-FISH, x. A fish of the size of a small carp. 

SIL’ VER-ING, ppr. Covering the surface with a thin coat 
of silver; folhating ; rendering mildly lustrous. 

SIL/VER-ING, an. The art, operation or practice of covering 
the surface of any thing with silver. 

BIL: VER-LING, x. A silver coin. Js. vii. 

SIL/VER-LY, adv. With the appearance of silver. Shak. 

BIL/VER-SMITH, x. [silver and smith.) One whose occu- 
pation is to work in silver. 

SIL. VER-THIS-ULE, a. [silcer and thistle.) A plant. 

81L/VER-TREE, x. A plant of the genus protea. 

SIL./VER-WEED, n. A plant of the genus potentilla. 

SIL'VER-Y. a. 
silver; white; of a mild lustre. 
ed with silver. 

tSiIM A-GRE, a. [Fr. simagrér.) Grimace. Druden. 

[Sima R! Fr. simarre.} A woman’s robe. Dry- 


2. Besprinkied or cover- 


n. 
SLMARE:, | den. 
IM‘I-LAR, a. (Fr. similatre ; It. simile ; Sp. similar; L. 
similis. ] Like ; resembling ; having a like form or appear- 
ance. 


SIM-I-LAR-TY, 2». Likeness ; resemblance. 
SIM I-LAR-LY, ade. In sike manner; with res-mblance. 

SIM'I-LAR-Y. The same as similar. 

IM‘I-LE, n. (L.] In rhetoric, similitude ; a comparison of 
two things which, however different in other respecta, 
have some strong point or points of resemblance. 

SI-MIL'I-TUDE, xn. [Fr.; L. stmildudy.) 1. Likeness ; re- 
semblance ; likeness in nature, qualities or appearance. 

2. Comparison ; simile. Dryden. 

SI-MIL-I-TO'DI-NA-RY, a. Denoting resemblance. 

SIM’I-LOR, n. A name given to an alloy of red copper and 
zink, made to imitate silver and gold. 

SIM'LTAR. See Cimzter. 

SIM‘MER, v. i. To boil geutly, or with a gentle hissing. 

SIM'MER-ING, ppr. Boiling geutly. 

SIM'NEL, n. (Dan. simle ; Sw. sila; G. semmel.) A kind 
of sweet cake ; a bun. 

SI-MONI-A€, a. [Fr. simoniaque.] One who buys or sells 
preferment in the church. Aulife. 

8IM-O-NT‘A-€AL, a. 1. Guilty of simony. 2. Consisting 
in simony, or the crime of buying or seiiing ecclesiastical 
preferment. 

81M-O-NI'A-CAL-LY, adv. With the guilt or offense of 
simony. 

SI-MONI-OUS8, a4. Partaking of simony ; given to simony. 

SIM'O-NY, x. [from Simon Vasus.) The crime of buying 
or selling ecclesiastical preferment. 

S1-MOOM!, n. A hot, suffocating wind, that blows occa- 
sionally in Africa and Arabia. 

SI MOUS, a. [L. simo.] 1. Having a very flat or snub 
nose, with the end turned up. 2. Concave, Prown. 

SIM PER, vi. To smile in a silly manner, Stak. 

SIMPER, a. A smile with an air of sillinods. Addison. 

SIM PER-ING, ppr. Smiling foolishly. 

81M PER-ING, 2. The act of siniling with an air of sitli- 


ness. 

SIM PER-ING-LY, adr. With a silly «mile. 

SIMPLE, a. [Fr.; L. simpirz.] 1. Single; consisting of 
one thing; ancompeunded ; unmingled ; uncombined 
with any thing else. 2. Pliin; artless, not given to de- 
sign, stratagem or duplicity ; undesigning ; sincere ; harm- 
lean, 3. Artless; unaffected; unconstrained; inartifi- 
cial; plain. 4. (nadorned ; plain. 5, Not complex or 
complicated. 6. Weak in intellect; not wise or anga- 
cious ; silly.—7. In botany, undivided, ast root, stem or 
spike ; only one on a petiole. —4F single budy, in chewmis- 
try, is one that has not been decompered, or separated 
into two or more bodies. 

SIMPLE ra Something not mixed of componnded. 
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SIMPLE, v. i. To gather simples or plants. Qarth. 

SIMPLE-MIND-ED, a. Artless; undesigning. 

SIM PLE-NESS, n. 1. ‘The state or quality of being simple , 
single or uncompounded. 2. ArUessness ; suuplicity. J. 
Weakness of intellect. 

SIMPLER, x. One that collects simples; an herbalist; a 
simprist. 

SIM PLESS, for simplicity, or silliness. Spenser. 
IM'PLE-TON, xn. A silly person; a person of weak intel 
lect ; a trifler ; a fvolish person. Pope. 

t SIM-PLIVCIAN, x. Au artless or undesigning person. 

SIM-PLICL-TY, a, [L. seuplecutas; Fre simplicité.] 1 
Singleness ; the state of being uninixed or uncompound- 
ed. 2. The state of being not complex, or of consisting 
of few parts. 3. Artlessness of mind; freedom frum a 
propensity to cunning or stratagem ; freedom from du- 
plicity ; sincerity. 4. Plainness; freedom from artificial 
ornament. 5S. Plainness; freedom from subtilty or ab- 
striseness. 6. Weakness of intellect; silliness. /ecker. 

SUM PLIF-EEACTION, ». The act of making simple ; the 
act of reducing to simplicity, or to a state not complex. 

SIMPLIFIED, pp. Made simple or not complex. 
SIMPLI-FY, vt. [L. simpler and farsa; Fr. simplifier.| 

To make simple; to reduce wiat is complex to greater 
simplicity ; to aiakea plain or easy, Barruw. 

SIWPLI-FE-ING, pyr. Making sinple. 

SIMPL, a. One skilled in simples or medical plants. 
St1Ps.OCE. See Sympioce. 

SIMPLY, adn. 1. Without art; without subtilty ; artlesaly 
plainly. 2. Of itself; without addition ; alone. 3. Mere’ 

ly; solely. 4. Weakly ; foolishly. 

SIM'U-LA-CHRE, a. (L. sinucacrum.) An image. 

+ SIMU-LAR, vn. [SceStmucaty.}] One who simulates ov 
counterfeits something. Suak, 

SIM'U-LATE, v. t. (L. simulo.] To feign; to counterfeit ; 
to oe the mere appearance of something, withuut the 
reality. 

SIM'U-LATE, a. [L. stmulatus.] Feigned ; pretendcd. 

SIM/U-LA-TED, pp. or a. Feigned ; pretended ; assumed 
artificially. Chesterfield. 

SIM U-LA-TING, ppr. Feigning ; pretending ; assuming 
the appearance of what is not real, 

SIM-U-LATION, a. [bv.; L. stmulatio.) The act of feign- 
ing to be that which is not; the assumption of a deceitful 
appearance or character. 

SILMUIL-TA NE-OUS, a. [Fr. simultanée ; Sp. simaltaneo.] 
Existing or happening at the same time. 

SIMUL-TAINE-OUS-LY, ada. At the same time. 

SI-MUL-TA NE-OUS-NESS, n. ‘The state or quality of be- 
ing or happening at the same time. 

tSIMUL-TY, «. (L. semultas.) Private grudge or quar- 
rel, 

SIN, n. [Sax. <9, or am: G, silude; D. rende; Sw., Dan. 
syvd.) t. The voluntary departure of a moral agent from 
a known rule of rectitude or duty, prescribed by God ; 
any voluntary transgression of the divine law or viola. 

* tion of a divine command ; 2 wicked act; iniquity. 2. A 
sin-offering ; an offering made to atone for sin, 2 Cor, v. 
3. A ian enormously wicked ; [vbs.) Stak. 

SIN, r. i. (Sax. singtan, sungian.) J. To depart volun- 
tarily from the path of duty peescribed by God to man ; 
to vielate any known rule ef duty. 2. To offend against 
right, against men or sority ; to trespass. 

SIN, for rice, (Scot. seee.] Obsulete, or vulgar. 

SIN'A-PISM, n. [L. senajns, sinape.| In pharmacy, a cata- 
plaam compose of mustard -seed pulverized, with some 
other ingredients. ; 

SINCE, recp. or ade. (Sw. sedan; Dan. siden; D. sine ; 
supped to be contracted from Sax. sth(han. Our early 
winters used sith, suthen, sithence.| 1. After; from the 

dme that. 2. Ago; past; before this, 3. Recause that; 

this being the fact that.—Sinve, when it precedes a nonn, 
ts called a preposition, but When it precedcs a sentence, it 
is called an adverb. 

SIN-CERE!, a. [Fr.; L. sincerus.] 1. Pure; unmixed. Q, 
Unhurt; uninjured ; [ods.) 3. Being in reality what it 
appear to be, not feigned ; not simulated ; not assum 
ed or aaid for the sake of appearance , real; not by pocrit- 


SIN-CERFILY, adv. Honestly ; with Aor ied of heart 
without simulation or disguise ; unfeignedly. 
SIN-CERE’NESS, vn. Sincerity. 


| SIN-CER'T-TY, wn. (Fr. atacerité; L. etneeritas.) 1. Hon 
esty of mind or intention ; freedom from simulation or 
hypocrisy. 2. Freedom from hypocrisy, disguise or false 
‘pretense. 

. SINCLPUT, n. [1] The fore part of the head from the 
| forehead to the coronal suture Fcur. 

tSIN/DON, w. [L. fine linen.] A wripper. Bacon. 

BINE, x. (L. xinus.] In erometrn, the right sine of an arch 
| orarc, ia.a line drawn from one end of that arch, perpen- 
| dicular to the radius drawn through the other end, and és 
| always equal to half the chord of doulve the arch. 

RIINE-CURE, ». [L. sine nud cura.| An office which has 
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yevenne without employment ; im church affairs, a bene- | 
fice withont cure of souls. 

SINE DI, (L. without day.) An adjournment sine ae 1s 
an adjournment without fixing the time of resuming busi- 


ness. 

BIN‘E-PITE, a. (L. sinape, mustard.] Something resem- 
bling mustard-seed. De Costa. 

BIN'EW, n. (Sax. sins, simw, sinwe; G sehne.) 1. [n anat- 
omy, atendon ; that which unites a muscle to a bone.— 
2. 1 the plural, strength ; or rather that which supplies 
strength. 3. Muscle; nerve. 

SIN‘'EW, ov. t. To knit as by sinews. Shak. 

SIN‘EWED, a. 1. Furnished with sinews. 2, Strong ; 


firm ; vigorous * 
SIN EW-LESS. a. Having no strength or vigor. 
SIN‘'EW-SIIRUNK, a. Gaunt-bellied ; having the sinews 
under the belly shrunk by excess of fatigue. 
BIN'EW-Y, a. 1. Consisting of a sinew or nerve. 2. 
Nervous ; strong; well braced with sinews ; vigorous ; 


rm. 

BIN'FUL, a. (from sin.) 1. Tainted with sin ; wicked ; 
iniquitous ; criminal; unholy. % Containing sin, or con- 
iene iD sin; contrary to the laws of God. 

SIN-FUL-LY edo. Ina manner which the laws of God do 
not permit, wickedly ; iniquitously ; criminally. 

SIN‘FUL-N Ess, x. I. The quality of being sinful or con- 
trary to the divine will; wickedness ; iniquity ; erimi- 
nality. 2. Wickedness ; corruption ; depravity. 

SING, v. i.; pret. sung, sang ; pp. suag. (Rax. angan, syn- 

an; G. singen; D. zingen; Sw. siunga; Dan. synyer.) 
. To utter sounds with various inflections or melodious 
modulations of voice, as fancy may dictate, or according 
to the notes of a song ortune. 2. To utter sweet or mio- 
lodious sounds, as birds. 3. To make a small, shrill 
sound. 4. To tell or relate something in nuinbers or 
verse. 

BING, v. t. 1. To utter with musical modulations of voice. 
2. To celebrate in song ; to give praises to in verse. 3. 
To relate or rehearse in number, verse or poetry. 

SINGE, (rin) v. t. [Sax. sengan: G. sengen; D. ten- 
gen.) To burn slightly or superficially ; to burn the 
surface of a thing, as the nap of cloth, or the hair of the 
skin. 

SINGE, n. A burning of the surface ; a slight burn. 

SINGED pp. Burnt superticially. 

BINGE‘ING, ppr. Burning the surface. 

NG ER,a. irom sing.) 1. Onethatsings. 2. One vers- 
ed in music, or one whose occupation is to sing. 3. A 
bird that sings. 

BING'ING, ppr. Uttering melodious or musical notes ; 
making a shrill sound ; celebrating in song; reciting in 
verse. 

SING ING, x. The act of uttering sounds with musical in- 
flections ; musical articulation; the utterance of melodi- 
ous notes, 

BSING/ING-BOOK, x». A music-book, as t ought to be call- 

_ 0858 wook containing tunes. 

SINGING-LY, ade. With sounds like singing. 

SING‘ING-MAN, x. [singing and man.) A man who sings, 
or is employed to sing ; as in cathedrals. 

SING'ING-MAS-TER, 2. A wusic-tnaster ; one that teaches 
vocal music. Addisun. 

SING'ING-WOM-AN, x. A woman employed to sing. 

BIN'GLE, a. [(L. singulus.] 1. Separate ; one; only ; in- 
dividual ; consisting of one only. 2. Foeticular; individ- 
wal. 3. Uncompounded. +4. Alone; having no eompan- 
fon or assistant. 5. Unmarried. 6. Not double; not 
eomplicated. 7. Performed with one person or antago- 
nist on aside, or with one person only opposed to atather. 
8. Pure; simple; incorrupt; unbiased ; having cvear 
vision of divine truth. Matt. vi. 9. Small, weak ; 
silly ; [obs.}—10. In botany, a single flower is when there 
is only one on astem, and, in cummon usage, one not 
double. 

SIN-GLE, v.t. 1. To select, as an individual person or 
thing from among a number ; to choose one from others. 

. To sequester; to withdraw ; tu retire; [obs.} 3. To 
take alone; [vbs.] 4. To separate. 

BSIN'GLED . Selected froin among a number. 

BIN'GLE-NES S, ». 1. The state of being one only or sepa- 
rate from all others ; the opposite of doubleness, complica- 
tion or mul.iplicity. 2. Simplicity ; sincerity ; purity of 
mind or pe nme; freedom from duplicity. 

RIN'GLE-STIEK, a. A cudgel. W. of Eng. and Scotland. 

BIN‘GLIN a A single gleaning ; a handful of gleaned 
corn. 

SIN GLY, adw 1. Individually ; particularly. 2. Only by 
himself. 3. Wx ‘rout partnersor companions. 4. Honest- 
lv ; sincerely. 

FINGSONG, ». A contemptuous expression for bad sing- 
ing. 

BIN'GU-LAR, a. [Fr. Singulier: L. sincularis.] 1. Single ; 
nat complex or compound.—2. In grammar, expressing 
one person of thing . as the Stngudar number. 3. Particu- 
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lar; existing by itwelf; unexampled. 4. Remarkable ; 
eminent; unusual; rare. 5. Nut common; odd, nuaply- 
ing sumetbing censurable or not approved. Heing 
alone; that of which there is but one. 

SIN‘GU-LAR, ». A particular instance. [Unuoual.} 

{SIN‘GU-LA R-IST, nxn. One who affects singularity. 

SIN-GU-LAR/I-TY, a. [Fr. singulerwé.' 1. Peculiarity ; 
some character or quality of a thing by which it is dis. 
tinguished from all, or from most others. 2. An uncon 
mon character or form ; something Curious or remarkable 
3. Particular privilege, prerogative or distinction. 4 
Character or trait of character different from that of oth 
ey peculiarity. 5. Oddity. 6. Celibacy ; [obs.] J. Tay 


t SIN'GU-LAR-IZE, cv. t. To make single. 

SIN‘GU-LAR-LY, adv. }. Peculiarly ; in @ manner or de 
gree not common to others. 2. Oddly ; strangely. 3 
So as to express one or the singular number. 

tSINGULT, a. [L. singultus.| A sigh. 

SIN'L-€AL, a. [from sine.) Pertaining toa sine. 

SIN IS-TER, a. (L. ]_ 1. Left; on the left hand, or the side 
of the left hand. 2. Evil; bad; corrupt; perverse ; dis- 
honest. 3. Unlucky ; inauspicious. 

f SIN‘IS-TER-IHAND-ED, a. Left-handed. 

SIN'US-TER-LY, ade. Absurdly ; perversely ; unfairly. 

SIN-IS-TROR SAL, a. [siuister, and Gr. opow.} Rising from 
left to right, as a spiral line or hehix. Henry. 

SIN IS-TROUS, a. 1. Being on the left side ; inclined te 
the left. Brown. 2, Wrong; absurd ; perverse. 

SINIS-TROUS-LY, ado. 1. Perversely ; wrongly. 2, With 
a tendency to use the left as the stronger hand. 

SINK, vc. 2.; pret. sunk ; pp. sunk. The oid pret. sank is near- 
ly obsolete. [Sax. sencan, sincan; Goth, stycwen: G, 
sinken; D. zinken.) 1. To fall by the force of greater grav- 
ity, in a medium or substance of Jess specific gravity ; to 
subside. 2. To fall gradually. 3. To enter or penetrate 
into any body. To fall ; to become lower; tw subside 
or settle toa level. 5. To be overwhelmed or depressed. 
6. To enter deepty ; to be impressed. 7. To become 
ge to retire or fall within the surface of any Uhing 
8. ‘To fall; to decline ; to decay ; to decrease. 9. To fal) 
into rest or indulence. 10. To be lower ; to fall. 

SINK, oc. ¢. 1. ‘To put under water ; to immerse in a fluid. 
2. To make by digging or delving. 3. Todepress , to de- 
grade. 4. Tu phinge into destruction. 5. Tu cause to 
fall or to be plunged. 6. To bring low; to reduce in 

uuntity. 7. ‘To depress ; to overbear ; toecrush. 6. Te 

ininish ; to lower or Jessen ; to degrade. 9. To cause to 
dectine or fail. 10. To suppress; to conceal ; to inter- 
vert; [wewsual.] 11. To depress; to lower m_ value or 
amount. 12. To reduce; to pay ; to diminish os annihilate 
by payment. 13. To waste ; to dissipate. 

SINK, ». (Sax. siac.] 1. A drain to carry off filthy water, 
ajakes. 2. A kind of basin of stone or wood to receive 
filthy water. 

SINK’‘ING, ppr. ora. Falling ; subsiding ; depressing ; declin- 
ing.—Sinking fund, in france, a fund created for ashing 
or paying a public debt. 

SIN' LESS, a. [from six.) 1. Free from sin ; pare ; perfect. 
9, Free from sin ; innocent. 

SIN'LESS-NESS, x. Freedom from sin and guilt. Boyle. 

SINNER, n. 1. One that has voluntarily violated the divine 
Jaw ; a morn) agent who has voluntarily disobeyed any 
divine precept, or neglected any known duty. 2 [ti 
used in comtradistinction to saint, to denote an unregen- 
erate person. 3. An offender ; a criminal. 

SINNER, 7. f. To act as a sinner; ta ludicrous language. 

SIN'-OF-FER-ING, a. A sacrifice for sin ; someting uf 
fered as an expiation for sin. #:z. xxix. 

SIN‘0-PER, In. [L. sinopis; Gr. ocvenis.] Red ferrugin 

STN‘O-PLE, ous quartz. 

SIN‘TER, 2. In mineralogy, calcarious sinter is a variety 
of earbonate of lime. 

SIN'U-ATE, ». t. [L. sinuo.] To wind ; to turn; to bend 
in and om, Wo ard, 

BSIN'U-ATE, «. In botany, a sinuate leaf is one that har 
large curved breaks in the margin, resembling bays. 

SIN-U-A'ITION, a. A winding or bending in and out. 

SIN-U-( MLTY, m. (LL. sinuosus.] The quality of bending 
or curving in and out; 014 series of bends and turas ib 
arches or other irregular figures, 

SIN'U-OUS, a. [Fr. sinucaz, from L. sinus.) Winding: 
crooked ; bending in and out. Milton, 

SINUS, rx. [L.) 1. A bay of the sea ; a receas in the shore 
or an opening into the land.—2. In aaaiemy, acavity ina 
bone or other part, wider at the bottom tan at the en- 
trance.—3. In surgery, a little cavity or sack in whick 
pus is collected , an abscess with only a small on3ce. 4. 
An opening ; a hollow. 

SIP, v. ¢. (Sax. sipan; D. sippen.) |. To take a fluid into 
the mouth in small quantities by the lips. 2. To drink or 
imbibe in small quantities. 3. To draw into the moutb, 
toextract. 4. To drink out of. 
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SIP, v.i. To drink ma small quantity; to take a fluid with 
the lips. Uryden. 

SIP, « Tbe taking of a liquor with the lips; or o small 
draught taken with tue lips. Jidtun. 

SIPE, ov. i. ‘Vu ouze , to issue slowly. { Lecal.] Grose. 

SIPH'1-LIS, 2. (Gr. oipAos.} The venereal disease. 

SIPH-1-LITI€, a. Pertaining to the venereal disease, or 

ing of its nature. 

SIPHON, x. [L. sipho; It. sifone; Fr. siphon.) 1. A bent 
pipe or tube whose legs are of unequal length, used fur 
drawing liquor out of a vessel by causing it to rise over 
the rim or tup. 2. The pipe by which the chambers of a 
shell communicate. 

81-PHUN‘€U-LA-TED, a. [L. siphunculus.] Having a little 
siphon or spout, as a valve. Suy. 

BPING, xn. The act of oozing. Granger. 

SIPPED, pp. Drawn in with the lips. 

SIP‘PER, xn. One that sips. 

tSIP PET, x. A small sup. Milton. 

ST QUIS. [L. if any one.) These words give name to a no- 


tifeation by a candidate for orders of his intention tuo in- | 


quire w 
him. 
iB, 2. (Fr. sire, and sieur, in munsicur ; Norm. sire, lord ; 
Corn. sira.] 1. A word of respect used in addresses to 
men, as madam is in addresses to women. 2. ‘Lhe title 
of a knight of baronet. 3. it is used by Shakspeure for 
man; (obs.) 4. In some American colleges, the title of a 
master of arts. 5. It is prefixed tu (vin, in sirlvia ; as, a 
sirloin of beef. 6. Formerly, the title of a priest. 

SIRE, a. 1. A father ; used in poetry, 2. The male parent 
of a beast; particularly used op haties, 3. ft ws used in 


apy impediment may be alledged against 


composition. 
SIRE, v. t. To beget ; to peocreate ; used of deasts. Shak. 
SIRED, pp. utten. 


*SIR'EN, or SUREN, a. (L.; Fr. siréne; It. sirena.] 
mermaid.—In ancient mythology, 
men into her power by the charms 
them. Hence, in modern use, an enticing Woman. 2 A 
species of lizard in Carolina. 

*SIR EN, or SI'REN, a. Pertaining to a siren, or to the 
dangerous enticements of music ; bewitching ; fascinat- 


ing. 

siR/EN-IZE, o.t. To practice the allurements of a siren. 

SI-RIA-SIS, x. [Gr. otpracts.}] An inflammation of the 
brain, proceeding from the excessive heat of the sun; 
poreney almost peculiar to children. 

SIR‘I-US, x, [L.] The large and bright star called the dog- 
star, in the mouth of the constellation canis majur. 

See LOIN, mn. A particular piece of beef suo called. See 

mR. 

SiR'NAME is move correctly written surname. 

8I'RO, 2. A mite. Encye. 

SI-ROC'EO, x. [It.; Sp. stroco, or raloyue.j A pernicious 
wind that owe from the south-east in [taly, called the 

RR wir 

SIK‘OP. The same as sirup. 

*S{R/RAH, n. A word of reproach and contempt; used in 
addressing vile characters. Shak. 

SURT, a. [L. a eg A quicksand. 

*SIR/UP, (sur‘up) x. (Oriental.] The sweet juice of vegeta- 
bles or fruits, or other juice sweetened ; or sugar boiled 
with vegetable infusions. 

*SiR'OPED, a. Moistened or tinged with sirup or sweet 
juice. Drayton. 

*SIR'UP-Y, a. Like sirup, or partaking of ita qualities. 

SISE, for assize. 
IS'KEN, rn. A bird, the green-finch ; another name of the 
aberdavine. 

SISS, v. i. pe sissen.] To hiss. [4 word in pupular use in 
New England. | 

SISYTER, n. (Sax. sweoster ; D. zuster ; G. schirester ; Sw. 
syster; Dan. sdtster.] 1. A female born of the same pa- 
rents. 2. A woman of the same faith ; a female fellow- 
Christian. 3. A female of the same kind. 4. One of the 
same kind, or of the same condition. 5. A female of the 
same society ; as the nuns of a convent. 

SIS'TER, v. t. To resemble closely. [Little used.] Shak. 

SIs'TER, v. i. To be akin ; to be near to. [L. u.J Shak. 

8SIS-‘TER-HOOD, r. [sister and houd.] |. Sisters collective- 
ly, or a society of sisters ; or a suciety of females united in 
one faith or order. 2. The office or duty of a sister ; ce u.} 

SIS‘TER-IN-LAW, 2. A husband's ur wife’s sister. Ruth. 

3IS‘TER-LY, a. Like a sister; becuming a sister; aftec- 
tionate. 

SIT, v.i.; pret. sat; old pp. atten. [Goth. sitan ; Sax. sitan, 
or sittan; D. utten; G. sitzen; Sw. sitta: Dan. sidder ; 
L. sedev.} 1. To rest upon the buttecks, as animals. 2. 
To perch ; to rest on the feet ; as fowls. 3. To occupy a 
seat or place in ar official cnpacity. 4. To be in a state 
of rest or idleness. 5. To rest, lie or bear on, as a weight 
or burden. 6. To settle ; to rest; to abide. 7. To incn- 
bate ; to cover and warm eggs for hatching ; as a fowl. 
8. To be adjusted ; to be, with respect tu fitness or unfit- 
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ness. 9. To be placed in orutr.o ve painted. 10. Tote 
in any situation or condition. L{. To hold a session ; te 
be officially engaged in public business ; as judges, legisla 
tors or officers of any Kind. i2. ‘lu exercise authority, 
13. To be im any assembly or council as a meurber; to 
have a seat. 14. To be in a local position ; ae, the wind 
sus fair; [umusual.j—7u su down. 1. ‘Lu place one’s self 
on a chair or other seat. 2. To begin a siege. J. ‘I'c 
settle ; to fix a permanent abode. 4. ‘To rest ; to cease as 
salisfied.— Tv sit out, to be without engagement. [L. «.] 
— To sit up. 1. To rise or be raised from a recumbent pos- 
ture. 2. Not to go to bed. 

SIT, v. t. lL. To keep the seat upon ; as, he sits a horse well 
2. To sit me down, to sit Aum down, tu sit them down, 
equivalent to I seutcd mysely, &c. 3. “The court was 
sut,’? an expression of ddioun, is an impropriety. 

SITE, n. [L. situs.) 1. Situation ; local position. 2. A seat 
or uaa a 3. The posture of a thing with respect to 
Itself, 

STP ED, a. Placed ; situated. Spenser. 

SEIVPAST, x. A hard knob growing on # horse’s back un- 
der the saddle. Far. Dict. 

tStITH, ade. (Sax. sith, siththan.] Since; in later times 


Spenser. 

sire, n. Time. Spenser. 

SIFUEL SceSytue. 

t SPTH'ENCE, ( adv. (Sax. siththan.] Sinoe ; in later times. 

TSiTHes, Spenser. 

SUTTER, #2. 1. One that sits. 2. A dird that incubates. 

SVIVTING, ppr. 1. Resting on the buttocks, or on the feet, 
as fowls; incubating ; brooding.—2. a. ln dutany, sessile. 

SLI’'TING, n. 1. ‘The pusture of being on a seat. 2. The 
act of placing one’s self on a seat. J. The act or time of 
resting ii a posture for a painter to take the Jikeness. 4. 
A session ; the actual preseuce or meeting of any body of 
men. 5. An uninterrupted application to business or 
study for a time; course of study unintennitted. 6. A 
tine for which one sits, as at play, al work or on a visit. 
7. Incubation ; a resting on eggs for hatching ; as fowls 

SITVU-ATE, a. (Fr. situer 5 Ut. sttuare, suuate ; Sp. situur.] 
1. Placed, with respect to any other ubject. 2. Placed; 
consisting. 

SIT'U-A-TieD, a. Seated, placed or standing with respect 
tu any other object 2. Placed or bemg in any state or 
condition with regard to men or things. 

SIT-U-A‘TION, x. [ Fr. 5 It. sttuuzinc.] 1. Position ; seat; 
location in respect to something else. 2. State; condition. 
3. Circumstances ; temporary state. 4. Place ; office. 

SIVAN, ». The third moath of the Jewish ecclesiastical 
yeur, Ry part of our May and part of June. 

SIN, a. [ Pr. see 5 sec; Wtesers Sp. se; D. resi G. sechs; 
Dan., Sw. oer; Sax. st2.] Twice three. 

SIX, 2. The number of six or twice three.— To be at six and 
secen, or, as nore generally used, at sises and sevens, is to 
be in disorder. Seuft. : 

SINGCLD, a. [str and fold; Sax, siz and feald.) Six times 
repeated ; six double ; six times as much. 

SIXN'PENCE, x. 1. An English silver coin of the value of six 
pennies ; haifa shilling. 2. The value of six pennies. 

SLX'-PEN-NY, a. Worth sixpence ; as a str-perny loaf, 

SIX)-PET-ALED, a. In botuny, having six petals. 

SIN-SCORE, a. [siz aud scure.) Six times twenty; one 
hundred and twenty. Sandys. 

SIX TEEN, a. [Sax. siztene, siztyne.] Bix and ten ; noting 
the sunt of six and ten. 

SIX'TEENTH, a. [Sax. sizteotha.)] Thesixth after the tenth . 
the ordinal of sixteen. 

SIXTH, a. (Sax. sizta.] The first after the fifth ; the ordina. 
of six. : 

SIXTH, x. 1. The sixth part.—2. In music, a hexachord, as 
interval of two kinds. 

SIXTH!LY, adc. In the sixth place. Bacon. 

SIX'TLETH, a. [Sax. sizteogotia.] The ordinal of sixty 

SIX'TY, a. (Sax. sixtig.) oo, nies al. 

IX'TY, a. The number of six times ten. 

SIZ’A-BLE, a. }. Of considerable bulk. Hurd. 2. Being 
of reasonable or suitable size ; as, sizable timber. : 

SIZE, x. [contracted from assize, or from L. scissus.) 1 
Bulk ; bigness ; magnitude ; extent of superficies. 2A 
settled quantity or allowance, (contracted from assize.} 
3. Figurative bulk ; condition as to rank and character ; 


little used. 
aye n. [W. syth ; Sp. sisa.] 1. A glutinous substance pre- 
d from different materials ; used in manufactures. 2. 
An instruinent consisting of thin leaves fastened together 
at one end by a rivet. 

SIZF, v. t. 1. To adjust or arrange according to size or bulk. 
2. To settle ; to fix the standard sf a.) 3 To cover 
with size; to prepare with size. 4. To swell; to in- 
crease the bulk of.—5. Among Corntsh egal pikes r7-ted 
the finer from the coarser parts of a metal by sifting 
them. 

,, _ 1. Adjusted according to size; prepared with 

a ig a Having a particular magnitude. Shak 
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81Z EL, x. Mn coiing, the residue of bars of silver, after 
ieces are cut out for coins. 
JER, 2. In the university of Cambridge, a student of the 
rank next below that of a pensioner. 

SIZI-NESS, 2. Glutinousuess ; viscousneas. 

SIZ'Y, a. Glutinoug ; thick and viscous ; ropy ; having the 
adhesiveness of size. Arbuthnot. 

SKAD'DLE, a. [Sax. scath, sceath.} Hurt; damage. 
SKAD‘DLE, a. Hurtful; misctnevous. Ray. 

SKAD DONS, x. ‘The embryus of bees. Latley. 

KAIN, x. [Fr. escaigne.) A knot of thread, yarn or silk, 
or a nuinber of knots collected. 

SKAINS' MATE, n. A inessinate ; a companion. 

BKALD, a. (qu. Sw. scaiia.) An ancient Scandinavian 
poet or bard. Better acald. 

SK ARE, a. Wild; timid ; shy. Grose. 

BKATE, a. [D. schaats ; It. scatto.] A sort of shoe furnished 
with a smooth tron for sliding on ice. 

SKATE, v.i ‘lo slide or move on skates. 

SKATE, n. (Sax. sceudda ; L. squatus, squatina.) A fish of 
the ray kind, (rata dutty 2) called the cunegated ruy-fish. 

SKATER, xn. One who skates on ice. Johusen. 

SKEAN, a. (Sax. seyen.] A short sword, or a knife. 
KEED. See Sup. 

SKEEL, a. [G. schale; Eng. shell.) Ashallow wooden ves- 
sel for holding milk or cream. [Local.] Grose. 

SKEER, oc. «. To mow lightly over. Jennings. 

SKEET, 2s. A long scoop used to wet the sides of ships or 
the sails. Mur. Dut. 

SKEG, x. A sort of wild plum. Johnson. 

SK EGGER, a. A little salmon. Walton, 

SKEL'E-TON, wn. (Fr. squelette; It. scheletro ; Sp. esque- 
éeto.] 1. The bones of an animal body, separated from the 
flesh and retained in their natural position or connections. 
2. ‘The compages, general structure or frame of any thing. 
3. A very thin uf lean person. 

SKEI/LUM, n. [G. echelm.}] A scoundrel. 
KELLY, v. 1. To squint. Brockett. 

SKELP, a. [Icel. skelju.} A blow ; a smart stroke. Broc- 
kett. 

SKEN, v.#. To aquint. Cranen dialect. 

SKEP, x. 1. A sort of basket.—2. In S-otland, the reposito- 
ry in which bees lay their honey. Johnson. 

SKEPTIC. See Sceptre. 

SKETCH, x. [(D. achets; G. skizz6; Fr. esquisse ; Sp. es- 
guicio.} An outline or general delineation of any thing ; 
a first rough or incomplete draught of a plan or any de- 


sign. 

SKETCH, v. t. 1. To draw the outline or general figure of 
a thing; to make a rough draught. 2. To plan by giving 
the principal points or ideas. J)ruden. 

SK ETCHED, pp. Having the outline drawn. 

SKETCILING, ppr. Drawing the outline. 

SKEW, ad». [G. schiefs Dan. skurr.] Awry ; obliquely. 

{SKEW, v.t. (Dan. skicver.| 1. To look obliquely upon ; 
to notice slightly. 2. ‘To shape or form in an oblique 
way. 

BKEW, v.t. To walk obliquely. [Local.] 

SKEW’ER, #. A pin of wood or iron for fastening meat to 
a spit, or for keeping it in form winle roasting. 

SKEW’'ER, vc. t. To fasten with skewers, 

@KID, -. 1. A curving timber to preserve a ship’s side from 
injury by heavy ies hoisted or lowered against it; a 
slider, 2. A chain used four fastening the wheel of a 
wagon. 

GEKIFF, vn. (Fr. esquif; It. echifo: Sp. exquifo; G. schiff.) 
A small, light boat, resembling a yawl. .ar. Dict. 

SKIFF, v. ¢. To pass over in a light boat. 

SKILL, x. [Rax. scylan ; lee., Sw. skilia ; Dan. ekiller.) 3. 
The familiar Knowledge of any art or science, united 
with readiness and dexterity in the application to practi- 
cal purposes. 2. Any particular art; [obs.] 

TtSKILL, rv. t. To know , to understand. 

tSKILL, v. i. 1. To be Knowing in; to be dextrous in per- 
formance. 2. To differ ; to make difference ; to be of in- 
terest. 

SKILLEN, «. Having familiar knowledge united w't!: 
readiness and dexterity in the application of it; familiar- 
ly acquainted with. 

pekii/Lis, a. Wanting skill; artless. Shak. 

WI LET, na. (qu. Fr. ecucile, ecuelictte.] A small veasel 
of metal, with a long handle ; used for heating and boiling 
water. 

BKILL/FUL, a. 1. Knowing; well versed in any art; 
hence, dextrous; able in management; able to perfiem 
nicely any manual operation in the arts or professions. 
2 Well versed in practice. 

BKILLFUL-LY, ade. With skill, dextronsly, 

SKILUFUL-NESS, rw. The quality of possessing skill; 
de xtrousness ; ability to perform well in any art or busi- 


ness. 
SKIL'LING, «. An isle or bay of a barn ; also, a slight ad- 
dition to a cottage. [Local.] 


ft RKILT, x. (See Sati.) Difference. Cleaveland. 

SKIM, n. (a different ort bogTapliy of scum; Fr. ecume; [1 
schiuma; Go schaum: D. schum: Dan., Rw. skum, 
Scuin ; the thick matter that furius on the surface of a 
liquor. [Little used.) 

SKIM, cv. t. To take off the thick, gross matter which sep 
arates from any liquid substance und collects on the sar. 
face. 2. ‘Trotake off by skimming. 3. To pass near the 
surface ; to brush the surface slightly. 

SKIM, 7.6. 1. To pass lightly ; to ghde along in an even, 
smooth course, or without flapping. 2. To glide slong 
near the surface ; to pass lightly. J. To hasten over su 
yerticially or with slight attention. 

SKIMBLE-S€A M'BLE, a. [a duplication of scamble.] Wan- 
dering ; disorderly. [4 low irord.) Shak. 

SKIMING-TON, ¢n. A vulgar word from the Danish 

SKUMI-TRY, skienter, to Jest; used in the phrase 
tu ride skimington, OF skimitry. 

Bos te has -ER, wn. A cuulter for paring off the surface 
of land. 

SKIMMED, pp. Taken from the anrface ; having the thick 
matter tiken from the surface ; brushed along. 

SKIMMER. 2. 2. A utensil in the form of a scoop ; used 
for skimming liquors. 2. (‘ne that skims over a subject - 

‘.u.] 3. A sea-fowl, the cut-water. 

SKIM’-MILK, xr. Milk from which the cream has been 
taken. 

SKIM'MINGS, n., plu. Matter skimmed from the surface 
of liquors. Edwards, W. Inilies. 

SKIN, uv. (Sax. sein; Sw. shinn ; Dan. skind.] 1. The nata- 
ral covering of animal bodies, consisting of the cutucle oF 
scarf-xkin, the rete mucusum, and the cutis or hide. 2. A 
hide ; a pelt; the skin of an animal separated from tbe 
body, whether green, dry or tanned. J. The body; the 
person ; in ludicreus language. 4. The bark or busk of 
a plant; the exterior coat of fniits and plants. 

SKIN, vr. ¢. I To strip off the skin or hide ; to flay ; to peel. 
9. To cover with skin. 3. ‘lo cover superficially. 

SKIN, r. i. To be covered with skin. 

SKIN‘DEEP, a. Superficial ; not deep; etight. 

SKIN'FLINT, n. A very niggardly person. 

SKINK, 2. [Sax. scence.) |. Drink; pottage; [obe.) 2& 
ale acincus.] A small lizard of Egypt. 

tSKINK, r. i. [Sax. scencan: G., D. schenken; Dan 
skienker.] Toserve drink. 

t BK INK‘ER, «. One that serves liquors. Stak. 

SKINLESS, a. [from skin.) Having a thin skin. 

SKINNED, po. |}. Stri of the skin; dayed. @ Cov- 
ered with skin. 

SKIN'NER, n. 1. One that skins. 2. One that deals in 
skina, pelts or hides. 

SKIN‘NI-NESS, 2. The quality of being skinny. 

SKINNY, a. Consisting of skin, ur of skin only ; wanting 
flesh. Addison. 

SKIP, v. i. (Dan. hipper, to leap ; Ice. skope.) To leap; to 
bound ; to spring; as a goat or iamb. 

SKIP, rc. t. To pass over or by ; to omit; to migs. 

SKIP, 2. A leap; a bound; aepring. Sidacy. 

SKIP. JACK, 2. An upstart. L’Fstrange. 

SKIP-KEN-NEL, 2. A lackey ; a footboy. 

SKIPPER, nv. (Dan. skipper : 1. schipper.] 1. The master 
of asmall trading vessel. 2. {from <r.) A dancer. 3 
A youngling ; ayoung, thoughtless person. 4. The horn 
fish, so called. 5. The cheese miagget. 

tSKIPPET, 2. A small boat. Spenser. 

SKIPPING, ppr. Leaping , bounding. 

SKIP PinccLy, adr. By leaps. 

SKIRL, rot. Toscream cut, See Snetun. 

SKIRMISH, n. (Ur. excurmenche; It ecaramwuecia.} 1. A 
slight ficht in war, 2 light combat by armies at a great dis 
tance from each other, or between detachments and small 
parties. 2. A contest; a contention. 

SKIRMISH, vr. i. To fight slightly or in small parties. 

SKIRMISH-ER, 2. One that skirmishes. 

SKIRM [SH-ING, ppr. Fighting slightly. 

SKIRMISH-ING, nx. The act of fighting in a loose or slight 
encounter, 

tSKIRN, 7. ¢. To seour ; to ramble over in order to Gear 

Loni roi. To scour; to scud; to run hastily. 

SKIR RET, n. A plant of the genus siem. Mortimer. 

SKIR/RUS. See Scrrancs. 

SKIKT, (skurt) n. (Sw. xhiorta: Dan. skort.) 1. The lower 
and Joose part of a coat or other garu nt; he low 
the waist. 2. The edge ofany pan . dress. 3. Border; 
edge; margin; extreme part. 4. A woman’s garment 
like a petticoat. 5. The diaphragm or midriff in ani- 
mals, 

SKIRT, r. t. To border ; to form the border or edge ; or te 
tun along the edge. 

SKIRT, rv. i. To be on the border; to live near the ex 
tremity. 

SKIRTED, pp. Bordered. 

SKIRT'ING, ppr. Bordering ; forming a border. 

{SKIT, 2. A wanton girl, a reflection ; a jibe ; a whim 
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SKIT, v.t. |Gax scitan.) To cast reflections. [ Local.) 


SKIT’TISH, a. (qu. Fr ecouteuz.) 1. Shy ; easily fright- : 


ened ; shunning familiarity ; timorvus. 2. Wanton ; vola- 
tile; hasty. 3. Changeable ; fickle. Shak. 

SKIT'TISH-LY, adr. Shyly ; wantonly ; changeably. 

RKITPTISH-NESS, n. 1. Shyness; aptness to fear ap- 
proach ; timidity. 2. Fickleness ; wantonness. 

SKIT’ TLES, ». Nine-pins. Warton. 

SKOL E-ZITE, x. A mineral allied to Thomsonite. 

RKONCE. See Sconce. 

SKOR/A-DITE, n. [Gr. oxooodwy.} A mineral, 

SKREED, n. A border of cloth. Craven dialect. 

BKREEN, See Screen. ‘ 

SKRINGB. A vulgar corruption of cringe. 

SKRUNTY, a. Low ; stunted. Craven dialect. 

SKU E. Sec Sarw. 

SKUG, ». t. To hide. [Local.} 

SKULK, ~. i. To lurk ; to withdraw into a corner or into a 

piace for concealment. See Scurz. 

SKULL, ». (Sw. skalle, skal: Dan, skal; D. scheel.| 1. 
The bone that forme the exterior of the head, and incloses 
the brain; the brain-pan. 2. A person. 3. Skull, for 
shoal or school, of fish ; (bs. 

- @ A plant of the ge- 


SKULL-€AP, n. 1. A head- 
mus scutellaria. FEncyc. 

SKUNK, x. In America, the popular name of a fetid animal 
ofthe weasel kind ; the viverra mephitis. 

SKU NK‘/€AB-BAGE, n. A plant vulgarly so called, the 

SKUNK‘WEED, tetodes fatidus. 

SKUR'RY, n. Haste ; impetuosity. Brockett. 

SKUTE, vn. A boat. Sce Scow. 

SKY, x. [Sw. sky; Dan. skye.] I. The aerial region which 
sarrounds the earth ; the apparent arch or vault of heaven. 
2. The heavens. 3. The weather; the climate. 4. A 
eloud ; a shadow ; ase 

8K V'-COL/OR, n. The color of the aky ; a particular spe- 
cies of blue color; azure. Hoyle. 

BK Y'-COL-ORED, a. Like the sky in color; blue; azure. 

SK Y'-DYED, a. Colored like the sky. Pope. 

SKY'EY, a. Like the sky ; ethereal. Shak. 

SKTISH, a. Like the sky, or approaching the aky. 

SK f’—-LARK, n. A lark that mounts and sings as it files. 

8K Y'—LIGHT, n. A window placed in the top of a house or 
ceiling of a room for the admission of light. 

8K 2'-ROEK-ET, n. A rocket that ascends high and burns 
as it flies ; a species of fire-works. Addison. 

SLAB, a. Thick ;, viscous. Shak. 

LAB, 2. [W. lah, yslad.] 1. A plane or table of stone. 
9. An outside piece taken from timber in sawing it into 
boards, planks, &c. 3. A puddle. 

*SLAB‘BER, v. «. [D. slabben; G. schlabben, achlabern.] 
To let the saliva or other liquid fall from the mouth care- 
lessly ; to drivel. ; 

*SLAB'BER, v.t. 1. To sup up hastily, as Hqnid food. 2. 
To wet and fou! by liquids suffered to fall carelessly from 
the mouth. 3. To shed ; to spill. 

*#SLAB‘BER-ER, x. One that slabbers ; an idiot. 

* SLAB'BER-ING, ppr. Driveling. 

SLAB‘BY, a. 1. Thick; viscous. [Little used.] 2. Wet. 

SLAB'-LINE, n. A line or small rope by which seamen 
truss up the main-sail or fore-sail. Mar. Dict. 

SLACK, a. (Sax. sire; Sw. s/ak.] 1. Not tense ; not hard 
drawn ; not firmly extended. 2. Weak; remiss; not 
holding fast. 3. Remiss ; backward ; not using due dili- 
gence ; not earnest or eager. 4. Not violent ; not rapid ; 
slow. 

SLACK, adc. Partially ; insufficiently ; not Intensely. 

SLAEK, ». The part of a rope chat hangs loose, having no 

_ stress upon it. .far. Dict. 

@LACK, or SLACK’EN, rv. i. (Sax. slacian; D. slaaken.] 
1. To become less tense, firm or rigid ; to decrease in ten- 
sion. 2 To be remiss or backward ; to neglect. Deut. 
xxifi. 3. To lose cohesion or the quality of adhesion. 4. 
To abate ; to become less violent. 5. To lose rapidity ; to 

_ peoome more slow. 6. To languish ; to fail ; to flag. 

@LAC€CK, or SLACK’EN, ». t. 1. To lessen tension ; to make 
leas tense or tight. 2. To relax; to remit. 3. To miti- 

; to diminish in severity. 4. To become more siow ; 
to lessen rapidity. 5. To abate ; to lower. 6. To relieve ; 
to unbend ; to remit. 7. To withhold ; to use less liber- 
ally. 8. To deprive of cohesion ; as, to slack lime. 9. To 
repress; to check. 10. To neglect. 11. To repress, or 
make leas quick or active. 

SLACK, x. Sma!! coal; coal broken into small parts. Fag. 

SLACK, x#. A valley, or small, shallow dell. [/.ecal.] Grose. 

BLACK/‘EN, n. Among miners, a spungy, semi-vitrified 
substance which they mlx with the ores of metals to pre- 
vent their fusion. 

SLACK'LY, adv. 1. Not tightly ; lonsely. 2. Negligently ; 


_ remiasly. 
BLACK'NESS, » 1. Looseness ; the state opposite to ten- 
sion; not tightness or rigidness. 2. Remissness ; negli- 
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SLA 
gence ; inattention. 3. Slowness; tardiness; want of 
tendency. 4. Weakness ; not intenseness. 

SLADE, x. (Sax. surd.] A litthe dell ur valley ; alao, a fiat 
piece of low, mois ground. (Lucal.) Drayton, 

SLAG, x. (Dan. slazg.) The dross or recrement ef a metal; 
or vitrified cinders. Boyle. 

SLAIFE, (813) a. fe. sle.| A weaver’s reed. 

SLAIN, pp. of slay ; eo written for slayen. Killed. 

BLAKE, v. t. (Sw. sidcka: lee. slecka.) To quench ; to 
extinguish ; as, to s/ake thirst. Spenser. 

SLAKE, v. i. 1. To go out ; to become extinct. Brown. 2 
To grow less tense ; [a mistake for enti 

SLAM, v.t. [Icee. lema: Old Eng. lam; Sax. hlemman.| 
1. To strike with force and noise ; to shut with vieience 
2. To beat; to cuff: [lucal.] Grose. 3. To strike down; 
to slaughter ; [local.] 4. To win all the tricks in a band : 
as we say, to take all at a stroke or dash. 

SLAM, x. {. A violent driving and dashing against ; a yio- 
lent shutting ot adoor. 2. Defeat at cards, or the win- 
nine of all the tricks. 3. The refuse of alum-works; 

cal. 

SLA MICIN, n. [G. schlampe.] A slut; a slatterply 

SLAM'MER-KIN woman. [Vot used, or local. | 

SLANDER, a. (Norm. eaclaunder; Fr. esclandre.} 1. A 
false tale or report maliciously uttered, and tending to in- 
jure the reputation of another ; defamation. 2. Disgrace ; 
reproach ; disreputation ; UJ) name. 

SLANDER, v. t. To defame, to injure by maliciously ut- 
tering a false re respecting one. 

SLAN'DERED, pp. Defamed ; injured in good name by 
false and malicious reporta. 

SLAN'DER-ER, a. A defamer ; one who injures another by 
maliciously reporting something to his prejudice. 

SLAN DER-ING, pyr. Defaming. 

SLAN'DER-OUW, a. 1. ‘Tbat utters defamatory words or 
tales. 2. Containing slander or defaination ; calumunious. 
3. Scandalous ; reproachful. 

SLAN'DER-OUS-LY, adr. With slander ; calumniously ; 
with false and malicious reproach. 

SLAN'DER-OUS-NESS, n. The state or quality of being 
alanderous or defamatory. 

RLANG, old pret. of sing. We now use slung. 

SLANG, nv. Low, vulgar, unmeaning language. [Lovw.] 

SLANG/-WILANG-ER, 7. A noisy demagogue ; a turbulent 
partisan. A cant word of receut origin in America, used 
only in familiar style, or works of humor. Pick. Vocab. 

SLANK, zn. A plant; {alga marina.) Ainseorth, 

SLANT, or SLANTING, a. (Sw. skata, slant.) Sloping ; 
oblique ; inclined from a direct line, whether horizo 
or perpendicular. 

SLANT, z. t. To turn from a direct line ; to gtve an oblique 
or «loping direction to. Fuller. 

SLANT, 7. 1. An oblique reflection or gibe ; a sarcastic re- 
mark ; [rulgar.] 2. A a coin of Sweden. 

SLANT'ING-LY, adr. With a slope or inclination ; aleo, 
with an oblique hint or remark. 

SLANT'LY, adr. Obliquely ; in an inctined direction. 

SLANT'WISE, Tusser. 

SLAP, n. (G schlappe; W. yslajpiaw.) A blow given with 
the open hand, or with something broad. 

SLAP, r. t. To strike with the open band, or with some- 
thing broad. 

SLAP, adr. With a sudden and vinient blow. Arbuthnot. 

SLAP-DASH, adv. [slap and daxk.} All at once. [Low.] 

SLAPE, a. Slippery ; smooth. [Local.] Grose. 

SLAPPER 

RLAP-PING, a. Very large. [{ Vulgar.| 

SLASH, cv. t. [Ice. slasa.] 1. To cut by striking violently 

2. To lash. 


and at random ; to cut in long cuts. 

SLASH, v.i. To strike violently and at random with a 
sword, hanger or other edged instrument; to lay about 
one with blows. 

SLASH, n. A long cut; a cut made at random. 

SLASHED, pp. Cut at random. 

SLASH'ING, ppr. Striking violently and cutting at random, 

BLAT, n. [This is doubtless the sloat of the Englieh diction- 
aries. See SLoat.}) A narrow piece of board or timber 
used to fasten together larger pieces. 

SLATCH, x. 1. In seamen’s language, the period of a tran- 
sitory breeze. Mar. Dict. 2. An interval of fair weather. 
3. Black ; see Suack. 

SLATE, ». [Fr. eclater: Sw. elite.) 1. An angillaceons 
stone which readily splits into plates; argillite ; argilia- 
ceous shist. 2. A p of emooth argillaceous stone, used 
for covering buildings. 3. A piece of smooth stone of the 
above species, used for writing on. 

SLATE, r. t. To cover with slate or plates of stone. 

RLATF, or SLETE, 2. t. To ret a dog loose at any thing. 
[Loeal.] Rey: 

SLATE-AXF, n. A mattock with an axe-end ; need in 
slating. 

RLAT'EN, pp. Covered with siate. 

SLATER, a One that lays sintes, or whose oceupatiqn 
to slate buildings. 
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SLAT ING, pyr. Covering with slates. 

SLAT'TEP, o. i. (G. schlortern.] 1. To be carelens of dress, 
and dirty. 2. ‘10 tw careless, negligent or awkward ; to 
spill carelessly. 

SLAT‘TERN, n. A woman who is negligent of her dress ; 
one whiv is not neat and nice. 

SLAT'TERN, o. t. To slattern away, to consume carelessly 
or wastetu-)y ; to waste. [ Unusual.) 

SLAT'IERN-LY, ado. Negligently ; awkwardly 

SLA‘'Y, a. Resembling slate ; having the natare or proper- 
ties of slate ; as, a sluty color or lexture. 

SLAUGH TER, (slaw‘ter) vx. (Sax. sleye ; D. slagting ; G. 
schlachten.) 1. lua general sense, a killing. dppked to 
men, slaughter usually denotes great destruction of life by 
violent means.—2, Applid tw beasts, butchery ; a killing 
of oxen or other beasts for market. 

SLAUGH'TER, (agw'ter) o ¢t. 1. To kill; to slay ; to make 
great destruction of life. 2. To butcher, to kill for the 
Inurket ; as 

SLAUGH/TERED 


(aiqw'terd) pp. Slain ; butchered. 

SLAUGH'TER-EE, (elqw'ter-er) ». One employed in kill- 
ing. 

SLAUGH‘TER-HOUSE, (siqw'ter-house) x. A house where 
beasts are butchered for the market. 

SLAUGH'TER-ING, (slawtter-ing) pyr. Killing ; destroying 
human life ; butchering. 

SLAUGH!TER-MAN, (slaw‘ter-man) x. 
killing. Shak. 

SLAUGH‘TER-OUS, a. Destructive ; murderous. 

SLAVE, a. [D. slaaf; G. acluce ; . slave, sclave ; Bw. 
sluf; Fr. esclave; Sp. esclavo.}) 1. A person who is 
wholly subject to the will of another. 2. Qne who has 
last the power of resistance ; or one who surrenders him- 
self to any power whatever 3. A mean person; one in 
i lowest state of life. 4. A drudge ; one who labors like 
a slave. 

SLAVE, v. i. To drudge ; to toil ; to labor as a slave. 

SLAVE’BORN, a. Born in slavery. 

SLAVE’LIKE, a. Like or becoming a slave. 

SLAV'ER, vn. [the same as slalber.| Saliva driveling from 
the mouth. Pope. 

SLAV'ER, v.¢. 1. To suffer the spittle to issue from the 
month. 2. To be besincared with saliva. Shuk. 

SLAV'ER, v.t. To smear with saliva issuing from the 
muuth ; to defile with drivel. 

SLAV'ER, n. A slave-shbip, or a ship employed in the slave- 


SLAV'ERED, pp. Defiled with drivel. 

SLAV’ER-ER, a. A driveler ; an idiot. 

SLAV'ER-ING, ppr. Letting fall saliva. 

BLA'VER-Y, n. TT Bondage ; the astute of entire subjection 
of one person to the will of another. 2. The offices of a 
slave ; drudgery. 

SLAVE'-TRADE, x. The barbarous and wicked business 
of purchasing men and women, transporting them toa 
distant country and selling them for slaves. 

SLAV-‘ISH, a. I. Pertaining to slaves ; servile ; mean ; base ; 
such as becomesasiave. 2. Servile ; Jaborious ; consist- 
ing in drudgery. 

SLAV‘ISH-LY, ado. 1. Servilely ; meanly ; basely. 2 In 
the manner of a slave or drudge. 

SLAV'ISH-NESS, n. The state or quality of being slavish ; 
eervility ; meanness. 

SLA-VON‘E, u. Pertaining to the Slavons or ancient in- 
habitants of Russia. 

SLA-VON'IE€, n. The Slavonic language. 

SI.AY, e. t. ; pret. elew; pp. slain. (Sax. slegan, slagan ; 
Goth slaken ; G. schlagen ; D. slaaen.] 1. To kill; to put 
to death by 8 weapon or by violence. 2. To destroy. 

SLAY'ER, n. One that slays ; a killer; &@ murderer ; an as- 
sassin ; a destroyer of life. 

BLAY'ING, pyr. Killing ; destroying life. 

SLEAVE, x. (Ice. slesa.] ‘The knotted or entangled part of 
silk or thread ; silk or thread untwisted. 

SLEAVE, c.t. Toseparate threads ; or to divide a collection 
of threads ; to sley ; @ surd used by weavers. 

SLEAVED, a. Raw ; not spun or wrought. Holinshed. 


One employed in 


BLEAZ'Y, ) a. Thin; flimsy ; wanting firmness of texture 
8LEEZ'Y, or substance. 
SLED, nr. (D. sleede: Sw. slade ; Dan. slede.} A carriage 


or vehicle moved on runner, much used in America for 
conveying heavy weights in winter. 

SLED, v.t. To convey or transport on a sled. 

Se pp. 1. Conveyed on a sled. 2. Mounted on 8s 
sled. 

SLED'DING, ppr. Conveying on a sled. 

SLEDDING, n. 1. The act of transporting on a sled. 2. The 
means of conveying on sleds ; snow sufficient for the run- 
ning of sleda. 

BLEDGE, na. (Sax. slecye, slege ; D. sley : Van. slegge ; Bw. 
sida ga.) 1. A large, heavy hanimer ; used chiefly by iron- 
emiths.—2. In England, asied ; a vehicle moved ou run- 
ners or on low wheels. 
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SLEEK, a. [D. lekben.} 
emooth surface ; whence, gloasy. 
Afiltan. 

SLEEK,a. That which makes smooth ; varnish. 

SLEEFK, ec. t. 1. Vo make even and smooth. Bb. 
To render smooth. soft and glossy. Shuk. 

SLEEK, adv. With ease and dexterity ; with exactness 


1. Smooth; having an evea 
2. Nut rough or band 


L. uJ 
unson. 2 


{ Vulgar. 
SLEEK'LY, adv. Smoothly . nicely. 
‘BLEEK'NESS, n. Suvothness of surface. Feltham. 


SLEEK STONE, n. A smoothing stone. Peacham. 

t SLEEK’Y, a. Of a sleek or smovth appearance. 

SLEEP, v.i.; pret. and pp. slept. |Sax. -/cpan, slapan, 
Goth. slepan.] 1. To take rest by a suspension of the vol 
untary exercise of the powers of the body und mind. 2 
To rest ; to be unemployed ; to be inactive or motionleas, 
3. To rest ; to lie or be still ; not to be nuticed or agitated. 
4. To live thoughuessly. 5. To be dead, to rest in tbe 
grave fora time. | /'hess. iv. 6. To be careless, inatten- 
tive or unconcerned ; not to be vigilant. Sruk, 

SLEEP, x. That state of an animal in which the volun 
exertion of his mental and corporeal powers is suspended, 
and he rests unconscious of what passes around him. 

SLEEPER, a. I. A person that sleeps ; also, a drone or lazy 
person. 2. That which lies dorinant, as a law not exe- 
cuted ; [vbs.] 4. An animal that lics dormant in winter 
as the bear, the marmot, &c.—4. In dwlding, the oblique 
rafter that lies ina gutter.—5. In Weir #. ngland, a tloor- 
timber.—6. In ship-budding, a thick piece of timber phhe- 
ed longitudinally in a ship's hold.—7. Inthe ygiass trade, 
a large iron bar crossing the smaller ones, hindering the 
passage of coals, but leaving room four the ashes. 6. A 
platform. 9. A fish; [ezocutus ] 

SLEEP FUL, a. Strongly inclined to sleep. [Little used.] 

SLEEP FUL-NESS, x. Strong inclination to sleep. (L. «.) 

SLEEP'I-LY, ado. 1. Drowsily ; with desire to sleep. @ 
Dully ; ina lazy manner ; heavily. Rutegh. 3. Stupidly 

SLEEP i-NESS, u. Drowsiness ; inclination to sleep. 

SLEEPING, ppr. Resting ; reposing in sleep. 

SLEEPING, a. I. The state of resting in sleep. 2 The 
state of being at rest, or not stirred or agitated. 

SLEEPLESS, a. 1. Having no sleep ; without sleep ; wake 
ful. 2. Having no rest ; perpetually agitated. /. vrum. 

SLEEP'LE&S-NESS, n. Want or destitution of sleep. 

SLEEPY, a. 1. Drowsy; inclined to sicep. 2. Not awake. 
3. Tending to induce sleep ; soporiferous ; somniferous 
4. Dull; lazy; heavy ; sluggish. 

SLEET, n. (Dan. salud ; Ice. sletta.) 1. A fall of hail or 
snow and rain together, usually in fine particles.—2. In 
gunnery, the part of a mortar passing from tbe chainber to 
the trunnions for strengthen:ng that part. 

RLEET, 7.i. To snow or hail with a mixture of rain. 

SLEET’Y, a. 1. Bringing sleet. 2. Consisting of sleet. 

SLEEVE, n. (Sax. sley xiv.) 1. The part of a garment 
thatis fitted to cover the arm. 2. The “ raveled sieere of 
care,’ in Shahespeare ; me Sieave.|—Tu luuyAa in the 
slecre, to laugh privately or unperceived.— 70 heng oa 
the sleeve, to be or make dependent on others, 

SLEEVE, e. t. To furnish with sleeves ; to put in deeves. 

SLEEVE/-BUT-TON, n. A button lo fasten the sleeve of 
wristband. 

SLEEVED, a. Having sleeves. 

SLEEVE'LESS, a. }. Having no sleeves. 2. Wanting a 
cover, pretext or palliation ; unreasonable ; [Jittee used. ] 
SLEI!, v. ¢. To sley or prepare fur use in the Weaver's sley 

or siale. 

SLEIGH, (si8) n. [probably allied to sleet.) A vehicle mow 
ed on runners, and greatly used in Amenea for tran ; 
ing persons or goods on snow or ice. [This w the 
English write and pronounce sicdyc, and apply it to whas 
we call a sled.) 

SLEIGHT, (slite) vn. [G. echlich ; Ir. slightheach.) 1. An 
artful trick ; sly artifice ; a trick or feat so dextrously per 
formed that the manner of performance escapes observa- 
tion. 2 eons practice ; dexterity. 

y i 
SLEIGHE YS” a. Artful ; cunningly dextrous. 
SLEN'DER, a. [Old D. slinder.} 1. Thin ; smal) in ciream- 

ference compared with the length; not thick. 92. "mal 
in the waist ; not thick or gross. 3. Not strong; small - 
slight. 4. Weak; feeble. 5. Small; inconsidernble. 6, 
Sinall; inadequate. 7. Not amply supplied. 8. Spare; 
absteinions. 

SLEN'DER-LY, adv. 1. Without bulk. 2. Slightly ; mean- 
ly. 3. Unsufficiently. 

SLEN'DER-NESS, n. 1. Thinness ; smaliness of diametes 
in proportion to the length. 2. Want of bulk or strength 
3. We ikniess ; slightness. 4. Weakness ; feebleneas. 5 
Want of plenty. 6. Spareness. 

tSLENT, r.i. To make an oblique remark. See Starr. 

SLEPT, pret. and pp. of sleep. 

SLEW, pret. of slay. 

SLEY,». [Sarx. sie.) A weaver’s reed. See Szzave and 
SiLEID. 
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BLEY, v. t. To separate ; to part threads and arrange thew 

ina ; as weaven, 

BLICE, v. t. [G. schlessen.] 1. To cut into thin pieces, or 
to cut off a thin, broad piece. 2. To cut into purts. 3. ‘i'o 
cut; lo divide. 

SLICE, xn. 1. A thin, broad piece cut off. 2. A broad piece. 
3. A peel; a spatula 3 an instruinent consisting cf a broad 
plate with a handle, used by apothecaries for spreading 
plasters, “c.—i. In ship-dwiidiay, a tapering piece of 
plank to be driven between the tinibers hefore planking. 

SLICED, pp. Cut into broad, thin pieces 

BLICH, x. The ore ofa metal when pounded and prepared 
for working. Encyc. 

BLIMCING, ppr. Cutting into broad, thin pieces. 

SLICK. The popular pronunciation of sleek, and so written 
by some authors, 


SLID, pret. of slide. 
BLID, eh oishi 
SLIDIDEN, | PP. Of side. 


SLID'DER-LY, a. [See Suips.) Slippery. Chaucer. 

SLIDE, v. i. ; pret. slid ; pp. slid, slidden. (Sax. slidun.] 1. 
To move along the surface of any body by slipping, or 
without bounding or roliing; to slip; to glide. 2. ‘To 
move along the surface without stepping. 3. To in- 
advertently. 4. To pass smoothly along without jerks or 
agitation. 5. To pass in silent, unobserved progression. 
6. Tu pass silently and gradually from one stiaie to an- 
other. 7. Tu ps without ditficulty or obstruction. 8. 
Tv practice xiiding or moving un ice. 9. Tu slip; to fall. 
10. To pass with an eusy, smooth, uninterrup course 
or flow. 

SLIDE, v. t. J. To slip; to pass or put in imperceptibly. 
2. To thrust along ; or to thrust by slipping. 

SLIDE, x. 1. A smooth and casy passage ; “lay: a slider. 2. 
Flow ; even course. 

SLIDER, n. 1. One that slides. 2. The part of an instro- 
ment or machine that slides. 

SLIDING, ppr. Moving along the surface by slipping ; glid- 
ing ; ing smoothly, easily or imperceptibly. 

SLID! G, «w. Lapse; falling ; used in duchsliding. 

SLIDYUING-RULE, a. A inathematical instrument used to 
determine measure or quantity without compasses, by 
sliding the parts one by another. 

BLIGHT, a. [D. slegt; G. schlecht.) 1. Weak ; inconsid- 
erable ; not forcible. 2. Not deep. 3. Not violent. 4. 
Trifling ; of no great importance. 5. Not strong ; not co- 

nt. 6. Negligent; not vehement; not dune with effort. 
- Not firm or strong ; thin ; of loose texture. 8. Foolish ; 
silly ; weak in intellect. 

BLIGHT, x. 1. Neglect ; disregard ; a moderate degree of 
contempt manifested negatively hy neglect. 2. Antifice ; 
dexterity. SeeSrrianr. 

SLIGHT, rc. t. 1. Toneglect ; to disregard from the consid- 
eration that a thing is of litle value and unwortby of no- 
tice. 2. To overthrow ; to demolish ; [0bs.J—7o slight 
over, to run over in haste. 

SLIGHT'ED, pp. Negiected. 

SLIGHT'EN, r.t. To slight or disregard. Spenser. 
LIGHT ER, +. One who negiects. 
BLIGHT’ ING, ppr. Neglecting ; disregarding. 
SLIGHT'ING-LY, ude. With neglect; without respect. 


Boyle. 

SLIGHTLY, adv. 1. Weakly; superficially ; with in- 
eonsiderable force or effect ; in a sniall degree. 2. Negli- 

ney without regard ; with moderate contempt. 

SLIGHT'NESS, a. 1. Weakness ; want of force or strength ; 
superficialness. 2. Negligence ; wantof attention ; want 
of vehemence. . 

SLIGHT'Y, a. |. Superficial ; slight. 2. Trifling ; incon- 
siderable. Echard. 

SLI'LY, adv. [from sly.] With artful or dextrous secrecy. 

SLIM, a. [Ice.] 1. Slender; of small diameter or thickness 
im proportion to the height. 2. Weak; slight; unsub- 
stantial. 3. Worthless. 

SLIME, xs. (Sax. slim; Sw. slen; D. slym; L. limus.] 

moist earth having an adhesive quality; viscous 
mud. 

SLIME/-PIT, 2. A pit of slime or adhesive mire. 

SLIMIMU-N ESR, n. The quality of slime ; viscosity. Floyer. 

SLIM/NESS, x. State or quality of being slim. 

SLIMY, «. 1. Abounding with slime ; consisting of slime. 
2. Overspread with slime. 3. Viscous ; glutinous. 

SLI'NESS, x. [from sly.) Dextrous artifice to conceal any 
thing ; artful secrecy. Iddisun, 

SLING, a. (D. singer.) 1. An instrument for throwing 
stones, consisting of a strap and twu strings. 2. A throw ; 
astroke. 3. A kind of hanging bandage put round the 
peck, in which a wounded limb is sustained. 4. A 
by which a cask or bale is suspended and swung in or out 
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ofaship. 5. A drink composed of equal parts of rum m 
spirit and water sweetened. 

SLING, v.t.; pret. and pp. slung. (Sax, shagam; D. aten- 

one 1. Tothrow witha sling. 2. To throw ; to hurl 
. To hang so av to ewing. 4. To move or swing by a 
rope which suspends the thing. 

SLING ER, »., Que who slings or uses the sling. 

SLINGUNG, pyr. Throwiug with a sling ; banging so an tc 
swing ; moving by a sling. 

SLINK, ©. 1.5 pret. and pp. slunk, (Sax. slincan; G. 
schleichen.] 1. Susneak ; to cree» away meanly ; tu steal 
away. 2 To iiscarry, a8 a ° 

SLINK, v. t. To cast prematurely ; to miseasry of ; as the 
female of a beast. 

SLINK, a. Produced prematurely, as the yoang of a beast 

SLIP, v.t. (Sax. slepan; D. sleppen ; Sw. slippa.) 1. ‘Vo 
slide ; to glide; to move along the surface of a thing 
without bounding, rolling or stepping. 2. To slide ; not 
to tread tirmly. 3. To move or fly vut of place ; usually 
with out. 4. T:. sneak ; to slink ; to dcpart or withdruw 
secretly. 5. To err; to fall into error or fault. 06. ‘Tu 
glide ; to pass unexpectedly or imperceptibly. 7. To en. 
ter by oversight. 3. To escape insensibly ; to be Icut. 

SLIP, c.t. L ‘To convey re 2. To omit ; to lose by 
negligence. 3. To part twigs froin the branches or stem 
of a tree. 4. To escape fiom ; to leave aslily. 5. To let 
loose. 6. To throw off; to divengage one’s self from. 1. 
To pass over or omit negligently. &. To tear off. 9. To 
sutfer abortion ; to miscarry.— To slip a cable, to veer out 
and let go the end.— Jo slip on, to put on in haste our 


loosely. 

SLIP, xu. 1. Astiding ; actof slipping. 2. Anunintentional 
error or fault. Dryden. 3. A twig separated from the 
main stock. 4. A leash or string by which a dog is held ; 
80 called from its being so made as to slip or become loose 
by relaxation of the hand. 5. An escape ; a secret or un- 
expected desertion. 6. A long, narruw piece. 7. A 
counterfeit piece of money, being brass covered with sil. 
ver; fet & Matter found in troughs of grindstones 
after the grinding of edge-tools ; (Wweal.) 9. A particular 
quantity of yarn; [lucal.] 10. An opening between 
wharves or in a dock. NW. York. 11. A place having a 

radual descent on the bank of a river or harbor, conven- 
lent for ship-building. War. Dict. 12. A long seat or 
narrow pew in churches. United States. 

SLIPY-BOARD, n. A board sliding in grooves. 

SLIP'-~KNOT, nx. A bow-knot ; a knot which will not bear 
a strain, or which is easily untied. Juhnsun. 

SLIPPER, n. (Sax.] 1. A kind of shoe consiating of a sole 
and vamp withont quarters, which may be slipped ou 
with euse and worn in undress; a slip-shoe. 2. A kind 
of apron for children, to be slipped over their other clothes 
to keep them clean. 3. [L. crepis.] A plant. 4. A kind 
of iron slide or lock for the use of a heavy wagon. 

t SLIPPER, a. (Sax. slipur.) Slippery. Spenser. 

SLIP/PERED, a. Wearing slippers. Warton. 

SLIP’PER-I-LY, adv. In a slippery manner. 

SLIPYPER-I-NESS, 2. 1. The state or quality of being 
slippery ; lubricity ; smoothness; glibness. 2. Unveer- 
tainty ; want of firm footing. 3. Labricity of character. 

SLIP'PER-Y, a. 1. Smooth; glib, having the quality op 
posite to adhesiveness. 2. Not affording finm fuoting or 
confidence. 3. Not easily held; liable or apt to slip 
away. 4. Not standing firm. 5. Unstable; change- 
able ; mutable ; uncertain. 6. Not certain in its effect 
7. Lubricous ; wanton ; unchaste. 

{SLIP PY, a. (Sax. slipeg.] Slippery. 

SLIP'SHOD, a. [slip and shod.] Wearing shoes like slip- 

rs, without pulling up the quarters. Sici/t. 

SLIP/SLOP, an. Bad liquor. 

SLIPSTBING, vn. [slip and ve One that has shaken 
off restraint ; a prodigal ; called, also, slipthrift. [L. u.] 
SLISH, 2. A low word, formed by reduplicating slash. Shak. 
SLIT, ov. t.; pret. slit; pp. slit, orslited. (Sax. slitun ; Sw, 
stita.) 1. To cut lengthwise ; to cut into Be eantan or 
strips. 2. To cut or make a long fissure. 3. T : cut, in 

general. 4. To rend ; to split. 

SLIT, 2. 1. A long cut: or a narrow opening. 2. A cleft 
or crock in the breast of cattle. E-ncyc. 

SLITH’ER, v. t. To slide. North of England 

SLIT’TER, x. One that slits. 

SLIT‘TING, por. a lengthwise. 

SLIT: TING-MILL, 2. A mill where iron bars are slit into 
nail-rods, &c. 

SLIVE, v.i To sneak. (Local.)] Grose. 

SLIVER, v.t. [Sax. slifan.] To cut or divide into long 
thin pieces, or into very small pieces; to cut or rend 
lengthwise. 

SLIV ER, x. A long piece cut or rent off, or a piece cut or 
rent lengthwise. ; 

SLOAT, n. [D. sluiten ; Bw. sluta; G. schkessen.) A nar 
row piece of timber which holds together larger pieces ; 
as, the slvats of a cart. [In Wee England, this in called 5 
slat.} 
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SLOB'BER and fts derivatives are a different orthography 
of slabber, the original pronunciation of which was prob- 
ably slubber. See >LaBBER and ScAVER. ‘ 

Leech to quench. is a different orthography of slake. 
LOK, ». [Sux. slag, sla; G. schleho ). slee.] A small 
wild plum, the frat of the black thorn. .WJortimer. 

BLOOM, x. Slumber. (Vet in use, ur local.) 

SLOOM-Y, a. Sluggiah; sicw. [Not in use, or wee 

BLOOUP, x. LD. sivep, sluepschip ;G. schaluppe ; Dan. sluppe ; 
Pr. chaloupe, (tip written, also, shaliop.] A vessel with 
Gne mast.—Sloup of tur, a vessel of war rigged either as 
a slip, brig or schooner, and usually carrying from 10 to 


Ts: . 

SLOP, v.t. To drink greedily and grossly. [Little used.) 

SLAP. «. 1. Water carelessly thrown about on a table or 
flour. @ puddle ; a soiled spot. 2. Mean liquor; mean 
liquid food. 

SLUI, x. [qu. D. ou) Trowsers ; a loose lower garment ; 
drawers ; hence, ready-made clothes. Shut. 

SLOPSEI.-LER, x. One who sells ready-made clothes, 

SLOPSIHOP, n. A shop where ready -inade clothes are sold. 

SLOPE, a. Inclined or iuclining from a horizontal direc- 
tion ; forming an angle with the plane of we horizon. 
l Litele used.) Milton. 

SLOPE, x. 1. An oblique direction ; a line or direction in- 
clining from a horizontal line ; properly.a direction down- 
wards. 2. A declivity ; any ground whose surface forms 
on angie with the plane of the horizon. 

SLOPE, ov. ¢. To form with a slope ; to form to declivity o, 
obliquity ; to direct obliquely ; to incline. 

SLOPE, c. t To take an oblique direction ; to be declivous 
or inclined. 

SLOPE'NESS, a. Declivity ; obliquity. [L. #.] Wotton. 

SLOPIWISE, adc. Obliquely. Carer. 

SLOPING, ppr. 1. Taking an inclined direction. 2. a. 
Oblique ; deciivous ; inclining or inclined from a horizon- 
tal or other right line. 

SLOP. ING-LY, adv. Obliquely ; with a slope. 

SLOP PI-NESS, x, Wetuess of the earth ; muddiness. 

BLOP'PY, a. Wet, as the ground ; muddy, plashy. 

SLO8H n. anda. These words are often used in the 

SLOSH'Y, Northern Sates in relation tu the state of the 
roads, when ‘bey are covered with snow and a thaw 
takes place ; as, the roads ure slushy; it ia very slvshy 
going. ‘They are low, colloquial words. perhaps corrupted 
from sludge, or sloppy. Pickennng’s Vocabulary. 

SLOT, vc. ¢t. [D. sluten; Dan. slutter ; Sw. sluta.} To shut 
with violence ; to wlam, that is, to drive. [Little uyed. ] 

SLOT, a. A broad, flat, wouden bar. 

BLOT, a. The track of a deer. Drayton. 

*SLOTH, xn. [Sax. slerths.}] 1. Slowness; tardiness. 2. 
Disinctination to action or labor ; sluggishiness ; laziness ; 
idleness, 3. An animal, so called from the remarkable 
slowness of his motions. 

*SLOTH, r. i. To be idle. Gorrer. 

*SLOTH FUL, a. Inactive ; sluggish ; lazy ; indolent ; idle. 

*SLOTIFFULL-LY, adc. Lazily ; sluggishly ; idly. 

*SLOTH F{'L-NESS, n. The indulgence of sloth ; inactiv- 
ity ; the habit of idleness ; laziness. 

{SLOT TER-Y, a. (G. schlotterig.) 1. Squalid ; dirty ; alut- 
tis}; untrimmed. 2. Foul; wet. 

BLOUCH, xn. Ll. A hanging down ; a depression of the head 
or of soine other part of the body ; an ungainly, downish 
gait. 2. An awkward, heavy, clownish fellow. 

SLOUCH, o. i. To hang 
ish look, gait or manner. Chesterfield. 

BLOUCH, r. t. To depress ; to couse to hang down. 

SLOUCH ING, ppr. J. Causing to hang down. 2. a. Hang- 
ing down ; walking heavily and awkwarily. 

SLOUGH, (slow) n. [xax. slog.} 1. A place of deep mud 
or mire; a bole full of mire. 2. [pron. oe The skin 
or cast skin of aserpent. 3. (pron. sluff.] The part that 
separates from a foul sure. 

SLOUGH, (sluff) o. t. To separate from the sound flesh ; to 
come off; as the matter formed over & sore.— To slough 
off, \o separate from the living parts, as the dead part in 

BLOUGH ¥. (olow'y) a. Full of sloughs; miry. Sei 

( ', (show'y) a. oughs ; miry. ft. 

SLOUM. See Soom. pena 

SLOV-EN,n. (D. slauf, eloffen.) Aman careless of his dress, 
or negligent of cleanliness ; @ man habitually negligent of 
neatness and order. 

SLOV EN-LI-NES&,n 1. Negligence of dresa; habitual 
wanc of cleanliness, 2. Neglect of order and neatness. 
S8LOV'EN-LY, a. J. Negligent of dreas or neatness. 2. 

Loose ; disorderly ; vot neat. 

SLOV/EN-LY, adc. In a careless, inelegant manner. 

t{SLOV'EN-RY, n. Negligence of order or neatness ; dirti- 
ners. 

BELOW, a. (Sax. sla; Dan, sr.) 1. Moving a small dis- 
tance in a long time; not ewift; not quick in motion ; 
not rapid. 2. Late: not happening in a short time = 3. 
Not ready; not prompt or quick. 4. Dull; inacuve | 
tardy. 5. Not hasty ; not precipitate ; acting with delib- 
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down ; to have a downcast, clown- |. 


SLU 


eration. 6. Dull; heavy In wit. 
dicating atime tater than the true time. 
ine, growing or unproving rapidly. 

SLOW is used in composition to modify other words. 

tSLGOW, as arert, to delay. Shah. 

tSLOW, a. (Sax. slau.) A moth. Chaucer. 

SLOW BAEK, «. A lubber , an idle fellow ; a loiterer. 

SLOWLY, adr. 2. With moderate motion: not rapidly ; 
nut with velucity or celerity. 2. Not soo. ; not early ; 
not in a jittle tine; not with hasty advance. 3. Not 
hastily ; not rashly; not with precipitauion. 4. Na 
promptly j not readily. 5. Tardily ; with slow progress. 


7. Rehind fu time ; In 
tb. Nut advance 


SLOWNESS, a. 1. Moderate motion ; want of apeed or 
velocity. 2. ‘Vardy advance ; moderate rn. 3 
Dullness to admit conviction or affection. 4. Want af 


readiness or promptness ; dullness of intellect. 5. Delib- 
eration ; coulness ; caution in deciding. 6. Dilator ess ; 
tardiness. 

BLOW !I-WORM, or SLOE-WORM, n. An insect foand oa 
the leaves of the slue-tree, which oflen changes its akin 
and assumes ditferent color. 

SLOSV -WORM, a. (Sax. slaw-wryri.) A kind of vipee, 
the blind-worm, scarcely venomous. 

SLUB BER, cr. t. To do lazily, inperfectly or coarsely ; te 
daub ; to stain ; tw cover carelessly. { Lattle used.) 

SLUB BER-DE-GULLIION, «. <A mean, dirty, sorry 
wretch. J//ud:bras. 

SLUB RER-ING-LY, adv. In a slovenly manner. [ Vulgar.) 

SLUDGE, ». (Sax. slog.) Mud. mire ; sof mud. 

ELUDS, x. Among miners, half roasted ore. 

SLCOE, vc. t. In seamen’s languayc, tu turn apy thing cont 
cal or cylindrical, &c. about its axis without removing it : 


to lurn. 

SLUG, un. as llay.) 1. A drone; a slow, heavy, tazy 
follow. 2 A hinderance; obstriction. 3. A kind of 
snail. 4. (qu. Sax. «luca.) A cylindrical o¢ oval piece of 
metal, used for the charge of a gun. 

tSLUG, cr. To move slowly ; to lie idle. Spenser. 

tSLUG, v.t. To make sluggish. O%/ten. 

LSLUGlA-BEN, n. One who indulges in lying ahed. Shek. 
LUG GARD, a. [slay and ard.} A person habitually lazy, 
idle and inactive ; adrone. Dryden. 

SLUG GARD, a. Sluggish ; lazy. Jryder. 

SLUGGARD-IZE, r. ¢. ‘To inake Inzy. [ Little used.) Shak 

SLUGGISH, a. bl. Habitually idle and lazy, slothrul ; 
dull; inactive. 2. Slow: having little motion. 3. Inert ; 
inactive ; having no power to move itself, 

SLUG/GISH-LY, ade. Lazily ; slothfully ; drowsily ; idly; 
slowly. Vil/on, 

SLUG GISH-NESS, n. 1. Natural or habitual indolence or 
laziness , sloth ; dullness ; applied tu persons. 2. inert 
neas ; want of power to move. 3. Slownews. 

fSLUGIGY, a. Sluggish. Chaucer. 

SLOICE, a sluis : G. achicuse ; Sw. eluse; Dan. suse ; 

SLUSE, r. ecluse.] 1. The stream of water immuing 
through a flood-gute ; or the gate itself. 2. An opening ;& 
source of supply ; that through whica any thing flows. 

SLCICE, To eit by Houd-gates. [Litile used.j Af- 

SLUSE 

sLeicy, 

SLOSY, den. 

SLUM TER, r.t. (Sax. slumerian: D. sturmeren.] 1 To 
siccp lightly ; toduze. 2. To sleep. 3. Tu be in a state 
of negligence, sloth, supinences or inactivity. 

SLUMBER, c. ¢. 1. To lay tosleep. 2. To stun; to etm 
pify ; are used.) Sprrver. Wotton, 

SLCAT BER, ». 1. Light sleep; sleep not deep or sound 
2. Sleep ; repose. Dryden, 

SLUM BER-ER, a. One that sinmbers. 

SLUAVBER-ING, ppr. Dozing . sleeping. 

SLU MBER-OUS, ) a. 1. Inviting or causing sleep ; sopo 

SLUM BER-Y, riferous 2. Rleepy : not waking. 

SLUMP, 7.4. [G. schlump ; Dan., Sw. slump.) To fall or 
sink suddenly into water or mud, when walking on a 
hard surface, as on ice or frozen ground, not strong 
enough to bear the person. [Jus rrord is m commen use 
in New Englund.) 

SLUNG, pra. and pp. of ling: 

SLUNK, pret. and pp. of slink, 

SLUR, c. t. [D. slordiy.] 1. To soll; to sully ; t contam 
inate ; to disgrace. 9%. Tu pass lightly ; to conceal. 3 
To cheat; to trick ; [uxuswal.J—1. In waste, to sing or 
perforin in a smocth, gliding style. 

BLUR, ». 1. Property, a black mark; hence, slight re- 
proich or disgrace.—2. In mwsic, a mark connecting 
notes. 

SLU:F, a more ewrrect orthography of sluice 

SLUSH, ». Soft inud, or a soft mixture of filthy substances 
(This may be the Eng. elutcs.] 

SLUT, ». (D. slet, a slut, a mg ; G. srhlotterig, negligent, 
sloventy.) 1. A woman who is negtigent of deanliness 
and dress. 2. A name of slight contempt for a woman. 

SLUT VER-Y, ». The qualities of a slut; more generadiv, 
the practice of a slut; dirtinem 


ton. 
a Falling in streams as from a eluice. Dry 
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SLUTTISH, a. 1. Not neat or cleanly ; dirty ; carelews of 
dress and neatness ; disorderly. 2. Disorderly ; dirty. 3 
Meretricious ; [little used. | 

rel eae adc. Jo u sluttish manner; negligently ; 
diruly, 

ELUT-TISH-NESS, x. The qualities or practice of a slut ; 
negligence of dress ; dirtiness of dress, furniture, and in 
domestic affairs generally. 

SLY, a. [G. schluu; Dan. slue.] 1. Arttully dextrous in 
performing things secretly and escaping observation or 
detection ; usually iinplying some degree of meanness ; 
artfully cunning. 2. bone with urtful and dextrous se- 
oeey. 3. Marked with artful secrecy. 4. Secret ; con- 
cealed. 

8LT'-BOOTS, a. A sly, cun.:ng or waggish person. [ Low.] 

SLYLY, SLY NESS, See SLity, SLingss. 

SMACK, c.& (W. ysmac s Sax. smurccan: D. smaakes.) 1. 
To kiss with a close compression of the lips, so a8 to inake 
a sound when they separate ; to kiss with violence. 2. 
To make a noise by the separation of the lips after tasting 
any tuing. 3. ‘To have a taste ; to be tinctured with any 
particular taste. J. To have a tincture or quality infused. 

SMACK, o.¢. 1. To kiss with a sbarp noise. 2. To ake 
a sharp-noise with the lips. 3. To make a sharp noise 
by suiking : Ww crack. 

SMACK, x. I. A loud kiss. 2. A quick, sharp noise, as of 
the lips or of a whip. 3. Taste; savor; tincture. 4. 
Pleasing taste. 5. A quick, smart blow. 6. A small 
quantity ; a taste. 7, ie smakschip.] A small vessel, 
used in the coasting and fishing trade. 

SMALL, a. [Rax. suvel, snial; G. schmal: D. smal: Dan. 
smal.) 1. Slender; thin; fine ; of little diameter; hence, 
tn yeneral, litle im size or quantity ; nut great. 2. Mi- 
nute ; slender; fine. 3. Little in degree. 4. Being of 
little moment, weight ur importance. 5. Of litte genius 
or ability ; petty. &. Short; containing little. 7. Little 
inamount. & Containing litue of the principal quality, 
or litde strength ; weak. 9. Gentle ; soft; notloud. 10. 
Mean ; base. unworthy , [codluguia/. } 

BMALL, x. The small or slender part of a thing. Siduey. 

tBMALL, v. t. To muke little or leas. 

MALL/AGE, ». A plant, water-parsley. 

SMALL/-BEER a. [suveced and beer.) A species of weak 
beer. 

SMALL/-COAL., x. Little wood coale used to light fires. 

SMALLI-ERAFT, 2. A vessel, or vessels in general, of a 
small size, or below the size of ships aud brigs. 

SMALL/ISH, a. Somewhat small. Chaucer. 

SWALUNESS, ». 1. Litdeness of size or extent; littleness 
of quantity. 2. Littleness in degree. 3. Littleness in 
force or strength; weakness. 4. Fineness; softness ; 
tnelodiousness. 5.) Litteness in amouwut or value. 6. 
Littheness of iniportance ; inconsiderableness, 

SMALI-POX, n. [small and por, pecks.] A very conta- 
gious disease, characterized by an eruption of pustules on 
the ekin ; the variclous disease. 

SMAL/LY, (sinawl ly} adr. In a little quantity or degree ; 
with minuteness, [ Little uaed.) ischam. 

BMALT, x. [D. saelten; Dan. smelter.) A beautiful blue 
glasa of cobalt, flint and potash fused together. 

SMAR‘AGD, a. (Gr. opupaydos.] The emerald. 

SMA-RAGIDINE, a. (L. smaragdinus.] Pertaining to em 
erald ; consisting of emerald, or resembling it ; of an em- 
erald green. 

SMA-KAG'DITE, n. A mineral. Ure. 

SMARI/IS, a. A fish of a dark green color. 

RMART, wn. [(D. amert; G. schmerz; Dan. smerte.} 1. 
Quick, pungent, lively pain ; a pricking, local pain, as the 
pain from puncture by nettles. 2. Severe, pungent pain 
of mind ; pungent grief. 

BMART, 7.%. [Rax. xucortan; D. smerten., 1. To feel a 
lively, pungent pain, particularly, a pungent local pain 
from some piercing or irritating application. 2. To frela 

ungent pain of mind ; to feel sharp pain. 3. To be pun- 
hed ; to bear penalties or the evil consequences of any 
thing. 

SMART, a. 1. Pungent; pricking ; cansing a keen local 
pain. 2, Keen; severe ; poignant. 3. Quick ; vigorous ; 
sharp; severe. 4. Brisk ; fresh. 5. Acute and pertinent ; 
witty. 6. Brisk ; vivacious. 

SMART, #. A cant word for a fellow that affects briskneas 
and vivacity. 

{SMART EN, v. ¢. To make smart. 

ee r.i. To waste away. Ray. 

IMARLY, adr, 1. With keen pain. 2. Briskly ; sharply ; 
wittily. 3. Vigorously ; actively. 

SMART'NESS, ». 1. The quality of being smart or pun- 
gent; poignancy. 2. Quickness; vigor. 3. Liveliness ; 
briskness : vivacity ; wittiness, 

SMAKT-WEED, 2. A name given to arsmart. 

SMASH, r,t. (probably mesh, with a prefix.] To break in 


nieces by violence , Ww dash to piecea ; to crush. [ Vulzer.] 


Rurke. 


tSMATCH, 0. i. To have a taste. Banister. 
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SMATCH, a. [corrupted from smack.) 1. Taste ; tincture, 
[eulgur.] 2. A bird. | 

SMAT’TER, v. am u. Dan. smutter.) J. To taik superficially 
or ignorantly. 2. To bave a slight taste, ora slight, super- 
ficial knowledgu. 

SMATIER, a. Slight, superficial knowledge. 

SMAT’TER-ER, x. One who has ouly a slight, superficial 
knowledge. Swy,2. : 

SMA‘ “‘TER-ING, n. A slight, superficial knowledge. 

SMEAR, v.t. (Sax. smerian, smirim; D. smeeren; @ 
echmucren; Ir. smearam.} J. To overspread with any 
thing unctuous, viscous or adliesive ; to besmear : to daub 
2. To soil ; to contaminate ; to pollute. 

SMEAR, a. A fat, oily substance ; ointment [L.«.] 

SMEARED, pp. Overspread with soft or Oily matter - 
soiled. 

SMi: ARNG, ppr. Overspreading with any thing soft and 
oleaginous ; soiling. 

SMEAR/Y, a. That smears or soils; adhesive. [L. «.) 
Rowe. 

SME ATH, n. A sea fowl. 

SMECTILE, x. An argillaceous earth. 

tSMELTH, o. ¢. ‘To smoke. 

SMELTH, v. t. To smooth. North of England. 

SMEG-MAT'LE, a. [Gr. opnypa.) Being of the nature of 
ah ae soapy ; cleansing ; detersive. 

SMELL, v.t. ; pret. and pp. smelicd, smelt. To perceive by 
the nose, or by the olfactory nerves ; to hav» a sensation 
excited in certain organs of the nose by particular quali- 
tics of a body, which are transmitted in fine particies, 
often from a distance.— 70 smell cut, is a low plirase sig- 
nifvihg to find out by sagacity.— Tv smell a rat, is a low 
phrase signifying to suspect strongly. 

SMELL, v. i. 1. ‘Tu atfect the olfactory nerves ; to have an 
odor or particular scent. 2. To have a particular tincture 
or smack of any quality, 3. To practice smelling. 4. ‘To 
exercise sagacity. 

SMELL, xn. 1. The sense or faculty by which certain qual- 
ities of bodies are perceived through the instrumentality 
of the olfactory nerves ; or the faculty of perceiving by 
the organs of the nose ; one of the five eenses. 2. Scent; 
odor ; the quality of bodies which affects the olfactory 
organs, 

SMELLED, or SMELT, pret. and pp. of smell. 

SMELL'ER, ». One that smells. 

SMELL‘FEAST, x. One that fs apt to find and frequent 
good tables ; an epicure ; 1 parasite. 

SMELT. See Smuxrcep. 

SMELT, x. (Sax.] A small fish that is very delicate food. 
SMELT, ¢. t. (D. sirelten; G. schmelzen: Dan. smelter.) 
To melt, as ore, for the purpose of sepmrating the metal. 

SMELT ED, pp. Melted for the extraction of the metal. 

SMELT‘/ER, xn. One chat inelts ore. 

RMELT’ER-Y, x. A house or place for smelting ores. 

SMELTING, ppr. Melting, as ore. 

SMELTING, x. The operation of melting ores for the pur- 

we of extracting the metal. 

SMERK, v.t. [Sax. smercian.] 1. To smile affectedly or 
wantonly. 2. To look affectedly soft or kind. 

SMERK, xz. An affected smilo. 

SMERK Nice ; smart ; janty. Sp 

SMERK’Y e. ops SMAIE 5 JantY. Spenser: 

SMER/LIN, x. A fish. Ainsworth, 

RMEW, 2. An aquatic fowl, the mergus albcllus. 

SMIECK‘ER, vz. 7. Ex smickra; Dan. smigrer.} To amerk : 
to look amorously or wantonly. 

SMICK'ER-ING, ppr. Smerking ; smiling affectedly. 
SMICK/ER-ING, n. An affected smile or amorous Yok. 
tSMICK ET, xn. Dim. of smock. 
{SMIDDY, vw. (Sax. smiththa.) A smithery or smith’s 
workshop. 
SMIGHT, for smite, in Spenser, js a mistake. 
SMILE, c.%. [Sw. entla ; Dan. smiler.} 1. To contract the 
features of the face in such a manner as to express pleus- 
ure, moderata joy, or love and kindness. 2. To express 
alight contemp. by a smiling look, implying earcasm oF 
pity ; tosneer. J. To look gay and joyous; or tu have 
an appearance to excite joy. 4. Tu be propitious or favor- 
able ; to favor ; to countenance. 

SMILE, cr. t. To awe with a contemptuous smile. 

SMILE, 2. 1. A peculiar contraction of the features of the 

tace, which naturally expresses pleasure, moderate joy, 

approbation or kindness. 2. Gay or joyous appearance. 

3. Favor; coantenance ; propitiousness. 

SMTTL’ER, a2. One who smiles. 

SMILING, ppr. Having a smile on the countenance ; look. 

ing joyous or gay ; Jooking propitious. 

SMILSING-LY, adv. With a look of pleasure. 

SMILT, for smelt. 

SMIRCH, 7. ¢. [from murk, murky.} To cloud ; to dusk 

to soil, [Ter] Shak, 

RMEIRK, rv. i. To look affectedly soft or kind See Surng. 

SMUT, sometiines used for smitten. See SMITB. 
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SMITE, ov. ¢. ; pret. smote; pp. emitten, emt. (Sax. smitan ; 
D. smyten.} 1. To strike ; to throw, drive or force against, 
as the fist or hand, a stone or a weapon. 2. To kill; to 
destroy the life by beating or by wearons of any kind. 
3. To blast ; tu destroy life ; ae by a8 stroke or by some- 
thing sent. 4. To afffict; to chasten; to punish. 5. To 
strike or affect with passion. 

SMITE, v. 1. To strike ; to catide. 

SMITE, n. A blow. | Local.) 

SMIIER, x. One who smites or etrikes. 

SMITH, x. [Sax. smith: Dan., Sw. emed; D. smit ; G. 
schmied.] 1. Literally, the striker, the beater; hence, 
one who forges with the hammer; one who works in 


metals ; as, an iron-smith,&e. 2. He that inakes or ef- 
fects any thing. 

(SMITH, . t. (Sax. smithian.] To beat into shape; to 
forge. Caaucer. 


SMITH'-ERAFT, x. (smith and craft.) The art or occupa- 
tion ofa smith. (Little used.) Ralagh. 

SMITH'ER-Y, a. 1. The workshop of a smith. 2. Work 
done by asmith. Burke. 

SMITH ING, n. The act or art of working a mase of iron 
into the intended shape. Moxon. 

{SMITUY, x. (Sax. smiththa.} The shop of a smith. 

SMITT', x. The tinest of the clayey ore made up into balls, 
used for marking sheep. Wovud:card, 

SMITTEN, (smit'n) pp. of smite. . Struck; killed. 2. 
Affected with sume pussion ; excited by beauty or some- 
thing lnpressive. 

Se v. t. To infect. [Local.] Grose. 

SMIT’ , 

SMIT-TLISH, a. Infectious. 

SMOCK, x. (Sax. smuc.] 1. Ashifl; achemise ; a woman’s 
under garment.—2. In compusition, it is used for female, 
of what relates to wuinen. 

SMOCK'-FACED, a. Pale-faced ; maidenly ; having a fem- 
inine countenance or complexion. 

SMOCK -FROCK, wn ‘smock and frock.) A gaberdine. 

SMO€K’'LESS, a. Wanting a smock. Chaucer. 

BMOKE, r. (Sax. smoca, ymec, smic; G. schmauch; D. 
smook.} 1. The exhalation, visible vapor or substance 
that escapes or is expelled in combustion from Ue sub- 
stance burning. 2. Vapor; watery exhalations. 

SMOKE, o. &. (Sax. smocian, smecan, smican ; Dan. smdger ; 
D. smoker] 1. Ta emit sinoke ; to throw off volatile 
matter in the form of vapor or exbalation. 2. To burn ; 
to be kindled ; torage,; in Scripture. 3. To raise ao dust 
or smoke by rapid notion, 4. To smell or hunt out; to 
suspect; [f.u.] 5. Tu use tobacco in a pipe or cigar. 6. 
To suffer ; to be punished. 

SMOKE, vc. t. 1. To apply amoke to; to hang in smoke ; 
W& scent, medicate or dry by smnoke. 2. To smell) out ; to 
find out; [l.u.) 3. To sneer at; to ridicule to the face. 

SMOKED, pp. Cured, cleansed or dried in smoke. 

SMOKE DRY, ov. ¢. To dry by smuke. Mortimer. 

SMOKE!-JAEK, x. An engine for turning a spit. 

SMOK E'LESS, a. Having no smoke. Pope. 

SMOK/ER, 2. 1. One that dries by smoke. 2. One that 
uses tobacco by burning it in a pipe or in the furm ofa 


cigar. 

SMOK'I-LY, ado So as to be full of smoke. Sherwood. 

SMOKING, ppr. 1. Emitting smoke, os fuel, &c. 2. Ap- 
plying smoke tor cleansing, drying, &c. 3. Using tobac- 
co in a pipe or cigar. 

SMOR/‘ING, an. 1. The act ofemitting smoke. 2. The act 
of applying smoke to. 3. The act or practice of using to- 
bacco by burning it in 8 pipe or cigar. 

SMOK’Y, a. 1. Emitting smoke; fumid. 2. Having the 
appearance ur nature of sinoke. 3. Filled with smoke, or 
with a vapor resembling it; thick. 4. Subject to be filled 
with sinoke from the chimneys or fire-places. 5. ‘Tar- 
nished with smoke; noisome with smoke. 

SMOL/DER-ING. The more correct orthography of smoul- 

erinw, Which see. 

fSMOOR, or tf SMORE, v. t. [Sax. smoran.}] To suffocate 

wsmother. .Wore. 

BMOOFH, a, (Sax. smethe, emoeth : W.esmmryth.} 1. Hav- 
ing an even surface, or a surface so even that no rough- 
ness or points are perceptible to the touch: not rough. 
2. Evenly spread; glossy. 3. Gently flowing; moving 
equably ; not ruffled or undulating. 4. That is uttered 
Without stups, obstruction or besitation ; voluble ; even ; 
not harsh. 5. Bland; mild ; soothing , flattering.—6. In 
botany, ginbrous; having a slippery surface void of rough- 
nexs. 

BMOOTFE, ». That which fe smooth; the smooth part of 
any thing; as, the smooth of the neck. Gen. xxvii. 

MMOWWEH, rot. (Sax. emethian.] 1. To make smooth ; to 
make even on the surface by any means. 2. To free 
froin obstruction ; to make ensy. 3. ‘To free from harsh- 
Nees ; to make flowing. 5. To palliate; tosoften. 6. To 
ea'm : to mellify; to allay 7. To ease. 8. To flatter; 
to soften with bhindishments. 

RM WIFHID, pp. Made sinooth. 
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SMUOFH’EN, for emooth, is used by mechanice, thougt 
not, I believe, in the United States. 

SMOUOU'FH'ER, a. One who smooths or frees frown harsbnees. 
Bp. Percy. 

son YFI-FACED, a. Having a mild, soft look. 

SMOOTHLY, adc. 1. Evenly; not roughly or harshly. 
2. Witn even flow or motion. 3. Without obstruction or 
difficulty ; readily ; easily. 4. Wtb soft, bland, trin- 
ualing language. 

SMOUOFINESS, ». 1. Evenness of surface; freedom 
from roughness or asperity. 2. Softness or mildness to 
the palate. 3. Softness and sweetness uf numbers , easy 
flow of words. 4. Mildness or genUeness of speech - 
blandness of address. 

SMOTE pret. of smite. 

SMOFH'ER, ct. t. [allied, perhaps, to Ir. smuid, smoke.) ! 
To suffocate or extinguish life by causing smoke o¢ dust 
to enter the lungs ; tu stitle. 2. To suffocate or extinguish 
by closely covering, and by the exclusion of air. 3. To 
suppress ; to stifle. 

SMOFH'ER, v. i. 1. To be suffocated. 2. To be suppress- 
ed or corcealed. °' To smoke without vent. 

SMOFH ER, a. 1. Smoke ; thick dust. Dryden. 2. A state 
of suppression ; | ee Bacon. 

t SMOUCH, ov. t. To salute. Seudbbes. 

SMOUL!DER-ING, } a. Burning and smoking without vent 

SMOUL ‘DRY, ) Dryden. 

SMUDGE, n. A suffocating smoke. Grose. North ef En 

SMUG, a. (Dan. emuk: G. smuck ) Nice; neat; affec 
ly nice in dress. (.Vot in use, ur local.) 

tSMUG, e. t. To make spruce , to dress with affected neat 
ness. Chaucer. 

SMUGGLE, vt. t. [Sw smyza ; D. smokkelen.} !. To im. 
port or export secretly goods which are forbidden by the 
government to be imported or exported ; or secretly to im 

rt or export dutiable goods without paying the duties 
Imposed by law ; torun. 2. To convey clandetinely. 

SMUGGLED, pp. Imported or exported clandestinely and 
contrary to law. 

SMUGGLER, a. 1. One that smuggies. 2. A vessel em- 
ployed in rnnning goods. 

SMUGGLING, pyr. Inporting or exporting goods contrary 
to law. 

SMUGGLING, n. The offense of importing or exporting 
prohibited goods, or other guuds without paying the cus- 
toms, 

tSMUGI!LY, adv. Neatly; sprucely. Gay. 

t SMUG‘NESS, n. Neatness ; spruceness without elegance 

SMC'LY, a. Looking smoothly ; demure Cumberiand. 

SMUT, n. (Dan. smuds ; Sax. emittu ; D. smet.} 1. A spot 
made with anot or coal; or the foul matter itself. 2. A 
foul, black substance which forme on corn. 3. Obscene 
language. 

SMUT, v.t. 1. Tostain or mark with smut, to blackea 
with coal, soot or other dirty substance. 2. To tant with 
mildew. 3. To blacken ; to tamish. 

SMUT, ov. i. To gather smut ; to be converted into smut. 

SMUTCH, o. t. To blacken with smoke, scot or coal. 

SMUT'TI-LY, adv. 1. Blackly ; smokily ; foully. 2. With 
obscene language. 

SMUT'TI-NESS, 2. 1. ®oil from smoke, soot, coal oF 
smut. 2, Obsceneness of language. 

SMUT'TY, a. 1. Soiled with smut, coal, soot or the like. 
2. Tainted with mildew. 3. Obscene; not modest at 


pure. 
SNAEK,xn. 1. Ashare. 2. A alight, hasty repast. 
SNAC€K’ET, or SNECK'ET, 2». The hasp of a casement. 
Local.) Sherwood. 
SNACOT, x. (L. acus.) A fish. Atnsrrorth. 
SNAF'PLE, n. (D. sneb, snavel.) A bridle consisting of a 
slender bitmouth without branches. 
SNAF'FLE, c.t. To bridle ; to manage with a bridle. 
SNAG, x. 1. A short branch, ora sharp or rough braneb ; 
a shoot; a knot. Dryden. 2. A tooth, mm contempi ; oF a 
tooth penjecing beyond the rest. : 
SNAG, cr. ¢ To hew roughly with an axe. .Vorth of Fug. 
SNAGGED, ) a. Full of snags ; fullof short, rough branc 
SNAGIGY, or sharp points ; abounding with knots. 
SNAIL, 2, (Sax. snegel, snegel i Sw. sniyel ; Dan, mnegel.] 
1. A slimy, slow-creeping animal, of the genus selzz. 
A drone; a slow-moving person. Siak. 
SNAIL-€LA-VER, or SNAIL'-TRE-FOIL, 2. A plant 
of the genus medicigo. 
SNAII/-FLOW-ER, x. A plant of the genus phcseol ue. 
ENAIL/-LIKE, «a. Resembling a snail; moving very 


rlowly. 
EN AILLLIKE, adv. In the manner of a annil ; slowly. 
SNAKE, n. [Rax. enaca; Dan. snog ; G. schnake.] ees 


pent cf the oviparous kind. 

SNAKE, vr. & In seamen's language, to wind a small rope 
ronnd a large one epirally, the small rope lying in the 
spaces between the strinds of the large one. 

SNAKE-ROOT, a. [snake and rect.] A plant 

ENAKE’S-HEAD YRIS, ». A plant. Lee. 
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BNAKE' WEED, a. A plant, bistort. 

SNAKE WOOD, n. [snakeand wood.) The smaller branches 
of a tree growing in the isle of Timor. 

BNAK/ING, pre Winding small ropes spirally round a large 
one, 

BSNAKIY, a. 1. Pertaining to a enake or to snakes ; resein- 
bling a snake; serpentine; winding. 2. Sly; cunning ; 
insinuating ; deceitful. 3. Having serpents. 

SNAP, vt. [D. saappen, snaawen; G. schnapper; Dan. 
snapper. . To break at once; to break short. 2. To 
strike with a sharp sound = 3. To bite or seize sudidenly 
with the teeth. 4. To break upon suddenly with sharp, 
angry words, 5. Tocrack.— Tv snap off. 1. ‘To break sud- 
denly. 2. To bite off suddenly.— 7‘ snap one up, tu snap 
one ap short, to treat with sharp words. 

SNAP, v.i. 1. ‘To break short; to part asunder suddenly. 
2. To make an effort to bite; to aim to seize with the 
teeth. 3. To utter sharp, harsh, angry words. 

SNAP, 2. 1. A sudden breaking or rupture of any sub- 
stance. 2. A sudden, eager bite, a sudden seizing or 
effort to seize with the teeth. 3. Acrack of awhbip. 4. 
A greedy fellow. 5. A catch; a theft. 

SNAP-DRAG-ON, n. 1. A plant, calf’s-snout. 2. A play 
in which raisins are snatched from burning brandy and 
put intu the incuth. 3. The thing eaten at snap-dragon. 

SNAPE, vo. & Used in the Nortaé of England for encap. 

SNAPHANCE, ». A kind of firelock. Sheltun. 

SNAPPED, pp. Broken abruptly ; seized or bitten sudden- 
ly ; énicked: asa whip. 

SNAP PER, vn. One that snaps. Shak. 

SNAP'PISH, a. 1. Eager to bite; apt to snap. 2. Peev- 
ish : sharp in reply ; apt to speak angrily or tartly. 

SNAPIPISH-LY, ade. Peevishly ; angrily ; tartly. 

SNAP PISH-NESS, xn. The quality of being suappish ; peev- 
ishness ; tartness. 

8SN.APSACK, a. A knapsack. [ Vaulgar.] 

f{SNAR, v.t. Tosnarl. Spenser. 

SNARE, ». (Dan. saure ; Sw. snara; Dan. srore.] |. An 
instrument for catching animals, particularly fowls, by 
the leg. 2. Any thing by which one is entang.ed and 
brought into trouble. 1 Cor. vii. 

SNARE, 7. ¢. (Dan. snarer.) ‘To catch with a snare ; to 
ensnare ; to entangle , to bring into unexpected evil. 

SNAKED, pp. Entangled; unexpectedly involved in dithi- 
culty. 

BNAL ER, n. One who lays snares, or entaugies. 

SNAR‘ING, ppr. Entangling ; ensnaring. 

SNARL, c. i. [G. schnurren; D. snar.) 1. To growl, as 
an angry or surly dog; to gnari; to utter grumb.ing 
sounds. 2. To speak roughly : to talk in rude, murmur- 
ing terms. 

SNXRL, v.t. 1. To entangle; to complicate; to involve 
in knots, 2. To embarrass. 

SNARL, a. Entanglement; a knot or complication of hair, 
thread, &c., which it is difficult to disentangle. 

SNARK, ER, ». One who snaris ; a surly, growling animal ; 
a grumbling, quarrelsome fellow. Swift. 

SNARLIING, ppr. 1. Growling; grumbling angrily. 2 
Entangling. 

SNARY, a, Entangling; insidious. Dryden. 

tSNAST, a. [G. schnautze.] The snuff of a candle. 

SN ATCH, v.t.; pret. and pp. snatched, or enatcht. (D. 
suakken.}] 1. To seize hastily or abruptly. 2. To seize 
without permission or ceremony. 3. To seize and trans- 

srt away. 

SNATCH, v. i. To catch at; to attempt to seize suddenly. 

SNATCH, 2. 1. A hasty catch or seizing. 2. A catching 
at or atlempt to seize suddenly. 3. A short fit of vigorous 
action. 4. A broken or interrupted action ; a short fit or 
turn. 5. A shuffling answer; [/. «.] 

8NATCH!-BLOGK, a. A parucular kind of block used in 
ships, having an opening in one side to receive the bight 
of a rope. 

BNATCHED, pp. Seized suddenly and violently. 

SNATCHI/ER, x. One that snatches or takes abruptly. 


Shak. 
SNATCHING, ppr. Seizing hastily or abruptly ; catch- 


ing at. 
SN ATCHING-LY, adv. By anatching; hastily ; abruptly. 
BNATIHI, 2. (Sax. sned ; Eng. snathe, sneath.] The handle 
of rnaythe. New Enyland. 
tSNAFHE, vo. ¢. [Sax. snidan, snithan.] To lop; tw prune. 
SNATYTO€K, x. A chip; astice. [L. “1 Gayton, 
BNEAK, r. i. (Sax. snican; Dan. sniger.| 1. To creep or 
steal away privately ; to withdraw meanly, 88 & person 
afraid or ashamed to be seen. 2. To beliave with meau- 
Ness and servility ; to crouch ; to truckle. 
SNEAK, cv. t. Tohide. Wake. 
SNEAK, mn. A mean fellow. 
tSNEAK—-€UP, See Sygaxor. 
INE AK/ER, ». A sinall vessel of drink. et) Spectator. 
SNEAK/ING, ppr. |. Creeping away slily ; stealing away. 
2. a. Mean; servile ; crouching. Roce. 


3. Mealy pur- 
simonious ; covetous ; niggardly. 
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SNEAKR/ING-LY, edo in a snenking manner, meamis 
Herbert. 
SNEAK!ING-NESS, x. Meanness ; niggardliness Buyle 
tSNEAKS/BY, w. A paltry fel'ow. Barror. 
t SNEAK’UP, vn. A sneaking, cowardly, insidious felluw 
fSNEAP, 0. &. (Dan. sudde.} 1. ‘To check; to reprove 
cbruy tly; to reprimand. Cheucerr. 2. To wip. Shak. 
SNEAP, «. A reprimand ; a check. Shak. 
NEB, v. ¢ To check; to reprimand. [Tbe same a» 
sneap. 
SNED. See Sratne. 
SNEED, or SNEAD, 2. A snath. See Sxatn. 
SNEEK, x. The latch of a door. [Not in use, or locat.) 
SNEER, v.i. 1. To show contempt by turning up the nare, 
or by a particular cast of countenance. 2. To insinuate 
contempt by covert expression. J. ‘To utter with grimace 
4. To show mirth awkwardly. 
SNEER, ev. ¢. ‘To treat with a Pind of contempt. Thyer. 
SNEER,». J. A look of contempt, or a ciening ap of the 
nose to manifest contempt ; a look of disdain, derision of 
ridicule. Pope. 2. An expression of ludicrous secom. 
Watts. 
SNEER'/ER, n. One that sneers. 
tSNEERIFUL, a. Given to aneering. Shenstone. 
SNEER/ING, pyr. Manifesting contempt or scorn by turn- 
ing up the nase, or by some grimace or sivnifieant look. 
SNEERIUING-LY, adc. With a look of conte. yt or scom. 
SNEEZE, rt. [Sax. nicsans D. niezen: G wmesen.}] To 
emit air through the nose audibly and viole:.U, ,by a kind 
of involuntary convulsive force, occasioned by irritation 
of the inner membrane of the tase. 
SNEEZE, n. A sudden and violent ejection of air through 
the nose with an audible sound. .Wilton. 
SNEEZE'-WORT, rn. A plant, a species of achill-a. 
SNEEZING, ppr. Emitting air from the nose audibly. 
SNEEZIING, x. The act of ejecting air violently and andi 
bly through the nose ; sternutation. 
tSNELL, a. (Sax. snel.) Active; brisk ; nimble. 
SNET, a. The fat of a deer. [Local amoung sportsmen. } 
SNEW, old pret. of snov. Chaucer. 
NEW, or SNOE, c. i. Used in the Norta of England for 
ancer. 
SNIB, to nip or reprimand, is only a different spelling of 
such, sneap. lubberd’s Tale. 
ftBNICK, x. Asmall cut or mark ; a Intch. 
tSNI€K AND SNEE. A combat with knives, 
SNICK/ER, or SNIG‘GER, 0. ¢. (Sw. niugg.}] To laugh 
slily ; or to langh in one’s sleeve. 
SNIFF, vc. 4. To draw air audibly up the nose. Sw7y. 
{SNIFF, v. ¢. To draw in with the breath. Todd. 
tSNIFF, x». Percep.ion by the nose. Warton. 
SNIFT, ». A moment. 
tSNIFT, ec. 1. To snort. 
SNIG, n. A kind of eel. [Local.] Grose. 
SNIGGLE, ©. i. To fish for eels, by thrusting the bait into 
their holes. [Local.}] Walton. 
SNIG/‘GLE, o. ¢t. To snare; to catch. Beaumont. 
SNIP, v. t. (D. snippen.] To clip; to cut off the nip or neb, 
or to cutsoff at once with shears or scissors. 
SNIP, 2. 1. Aclip; a single cut with shears or scissors. 2 
A amall shred. 3. Share; a snack ; (a low word.” 
SNIPE, xn. (D. sntp.] 1. A bird that frequents wet places 
2. A fool; a blockhead. 
SNIP'PER, xn. One that snips or clips. 
tSNIP-PET, 2. A small part or share. Hudibras. 
SNIP'-SNA , 7. Acant word forined by repeating snap 
and signifying a tart dialogue with quick replies. Pope. 
t&NITE, nm. (Sax.] A snipe. Carer, 
tSNITE, 0. t. (Sax. snytan.] To blow the nose.—In Scot- 
land, antte the cardle, snuff it. Grew. 
SNITHE, or SNITH'Y, a. Sharp; piercing; cutting , ap 
plied to the wind. 
SNIV’EL, (sniv’l) x. (Sax. snofel.] Snot; mucus running 
from the nose. 
SNIVIEL, v.t. 1. Torun atthe nose. 2. To cry as chil 
dren, with snug or sniveling. 
SNIV'EL-ER, x. 1. One that cries with sniveling. 2. 
One that weeps for slight causes, or manifests weakness 
by weeping. ; 


SNIV‘EL-Y, a. Ronning at the nose ; pitiful; whining. 
SNOD, a. G x.) A fillet. (ot tn use, or local. ] 
SNOD, a. Trimmed ; smooth. [ Local. 


t SNOOK, v. i. [Sw. snuka.] To lurk , to lie in ambush. 

SNORE, v. i. [Sax. snora: D. enorken.) To breathe witn a 
rough, hoarse noise in sleep. Roscommon. 

SNORE, ». A breathing with a harsh noise in sleep. 

SNOR/ER, nr. One that snores. 

SNORING, ppr. Respiring with a harsh noise. 

SNORT, cio. [G. echnarchen.] 1. To force the air with 
violence through tLe nose, so as to make a noise, as high 
spirited horses in prancing and play. 2. To snore. 

SNORT, et. Totum op in anger, scorn or derision. 

SNORT ER, » One that snorta, a snorer. 

SNOR‘'R UNG, ppr. Forcing the air viulently through the nose 


t Obsolete 
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SNORTING, a. 1. The act of forcing the air thruugh the 
nose with violence and nuise. Jer. viii. 2. Act of snoring. 
SNOT, n. [Sax. snote: D. snot; Van. «nvt’ Mucus dis- 
charged from the nose. Swy?. 

SNOT, o. t. (Bax. snytan.] To blow the nose. Shermood. 

SNOU'I'TER, 9.3. To snivel ; to sob. Hnebaee Grase. 

SNOT'TY, a. 1. Foul with snot. 2. Mean ; dirty. 

SNOUT, n. [W. yenid; D. rat.) 1. ‘The long projecting 
nose of a beast, as that uf ewine. 2 ‘The nose of a inan ; 
in contempt. 3. The nozzle or end of a hollow pipe. 

SNOUT, v. t. To furnish with a nozzle or point. Cumden. 

SNOUT‘ED, «. Having a snout. //eydn. 

SNCUTYY, 2. BResembling a beast’s snout. Otray. 

SNOW, x. (Sax. snaw ; Guth. snaiwe ; D. snecuw 5G. schnee ; 
Dan. snee; Sw. sne.} 1. Frozen vapor; watery particles 
congealed into white crystals um the air, and folling to the 
earth. 2. A vessel equipped with two masts, resembling 
the main and fore-miusts of a ship, and a third small mast 
just abaft the main-mast carrying a try-sail. 

SNOW, vo. i. [Rax. srawar.}] To fall in snow. 

SNOW, o. ¢. To scatter like snow. Donne, 

SNOW'BALL, «. [srow and ball.) A round mass of snow, 
pressed or rolled together. Dryden. - , 

SNOW’ BALL-TREE, na. A flowering shrub; gelder rose. 

SNOW: -BIRD, «. A small bird which appears in the time of 
snow, of the genus cmbcriza. 

SNOW'BROTH, x. [snow and orth.) Snow and water 
mixed ; very cold liquor. Shak. 

SNOW'ECROWNED, a. [snuw and crowa.] Crowned or 
eM fe top covered with snuw. Draytun. 

SNOW DEEP, n. [snow a.id mage A plant. 

SNOW'-DRIFT, a, [snow and drift.) A bank of snow 
driven together by the wir 4. 

SNOW’ DROP, w. (enue and drop.) A plant bearing a 
white flower, cultivate’ tu gardens for its beauty. 

SNOW'LESS, a. Destitute of snuw. Twevke. 

SNOW'LIKE, a. Resembling snow. 

BNSW'-SHOE, nr. [snore and shee.) A shoe or racket worn 
by men traveling on snow, to prevent their feet froin sink- 
ing into the snow. 

SNOW!-SLIP, n. [envi and slip.] A large mass of snow 
which slips down the =.de of a mountain, and sometines 
buries houses. Gold<imuith. 

BNOW’-WHITE, a. White as snow ; very white. 

SNOW'Y, a. 1. White like snow. 2. Aboundirg with 
snow ; covered with snow. 3. White ; pure ; unblemished. 

t SNUB, x. (D. ened.] A knot or protuberance in woud ; 
a snag. Spenser. 

SNUB, v.t. 1. To nip; toclip or break off the end. 2. To 
check ; to reprimand ; to check, sop or rebuke with a 
tart, sarcastic reply or remark. 

SNUB, v. i. [G. schnauben.) To sob with convalsions. 
NUB'-NOSE, a. A short or flat nose. 

SNUB-NOSED, a. Having a short, flat nose. 

t SNUDGE, o. i. (Dan. sniyer.) To lie close ; to snug. 
SNUDGE, x. A miser, or a sneaking fellow. 

NUFF, #, (D. sruf.) 1. The burning part of a candle 

k, or that which has been charred by the flame, 
whether burning or not. 2. A candle almost burnt out. 
3. Pulverized tobacco, taken or prepared to be taken into 
the nose. 4. Resentment: huff, expressed by a snuffing 


of the nose. 

SNUFF, v. ¢. [D. ; G. res eae: I. To draw in 

with the breath; to inhale. 2. To scent; to smell; to 
perceive by the nose. 3. To crop the snuff, as of a can- 
die ; to take off the end of the snuff. 

SNUFP, c.s. 1. To snort; to inhale aty with violence or 
with noise ; as dogs and horses. 2. To turn up the nose 
and inhale air in contempt. ful. ii. 3. To take offense. 

SNUFF BOX, a. A box for carrying sauff about the person. 

SNUPF’ER, 2. One that snuffs. . 

SNUFF'ERS, a. péw An instrument for cropping the snutf 
of a candle. 

SNUF'FLE, v. i. (D. snuffelen; G. nitgfeln.] To speak 
through the nose; tw breathe hard through the nose, or 
‘through the nose when obstructed. 

SNUF’FLER x. One that ennffies or speaks through the 
nose when cbstrueted. 

SNUFIFLES, n. Obstruction of the nose by mucus. 

SNUF'FLING n. A speaking through the noee. Swift. 

SNUFF TAK-ER, x. One that takes snuff, or tnhales it 
into the noge. 

SNUFF'Y, a. Sofled with snuff. 

RNUG, 0. 1. (Dan. sniger ; Sax. smican.] To lie close. 

SNUG, a. [Sw. snugy.) 1. Lying close; closely pressed. 
Q. Close 5 poricenled ; not exposed to notice. 3. ing in 
good order ; al) convenient; neat. 4. Close; neat; con- 
venient. 5, uy or insidiously close. 

SNUG'GLE, cv. t. To move one way and the other to get a 
close place ; to He close for convenience or warmth. 

SNUG'LY, adv. Closely ; safely. 

SNUGNESS, n. Closeness ; the state of b-ing neat or con- 
venient. Haley's Corwrper. 

89, ado. (Goth., Sax. swa: G. so: D ro: Dan. saa; Sw. 
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sa.} 1, In like manner, answering to os, and noting 
comparison or resemblance. 2. {n such u degree ; to that 
degree. 3. In such & manner; sometimes repeated. 4. 
It is followed by as. 5. In the same manner. 6. Thus, 
in this nanuer. 7. Therefore ; thus; for this reason ; in 
consequence of this or that. 8. On these terms, noting a 
conditional petition. 9. [L. mode.| Provided that; on 
condition that. 10. In like manner, noting the concession 
of one pop or fact and the assumption of another ; 
answering tu as. 11. So often expresses the sense of a 
word or sentence going before. 12. Thus; thus it is, 
this is the state. 13. Weil; the fact being such ; ax, and «- 
the work is done, iz it? 14. tt is sometimes used to e- 
press a certain degree, implying comparison, and yet 
without the corresponding word as, ty render the degree 
definite. 15. It is sometimes equivalent to be uf se, let it ve 
#0, let it be as it is, Orin that manner. 16. It expresses a 
wish, desire or petition. 17. Se muck as, however much. 
18. Sv so, or so repeated, used as a kind of exclamation; 
equivalent to well, weil; or it is so, the thing is dune. 
19. So so, much as it was; inditferently ; not well nor 
much amiss. 20. So ther, thus then it is; therefore ; Ue 
consequence js. Shak. 

SOAK, v. ¢. | Suet socian; W segiaw.] 1. To steep; to 
cause or suffer to lie in a fluid till the substance lias im. 
bibed what it can contain ; to macerate in water or othe: 
fluid. 2. To drench ; to wet thoroughly. 3 ‘to draw im 
by the pures ; as the skin. 4. To drain. 

SOAK, 2. i. 1. Tolie steeped in water or other fluid. 2. 
To enter into pores or interstices. 3. To drink intemper 
ately or gluttonously ; to drench. 

SOAKED, pp. Steeped or macerated in a fluid; drenched. 

SOAK‘ER, xn. 1}. One that soaks or macerates in a /iquid. 
2. A hard drinker ; [low.) 

SOAK'ING, ppr. 1. Steeping ; macerating ; drenching ; im 
bibing. 3a. That wets oroughily. 

SOAL of a shoe. See Sorg. 

SOAP, x. (Sax. sape: D. reep; G. scife.} A compound of 
oil and alkali, or ofl and earth, and metallic oxyds ; used 
in washing and cleansing, in medicine, &c. 

SOAP, r. t. (Sax. sapan ; b. zeepen ; G. seifex.] Tu rubor 
wash over with soap. 

SOAP KBER-RY-TREE, n. A tree of the genus sapindas. 

SOAP'-BOIL-ER, n. [soap and bower.) Une whose uccups- 
tion is tou make soap. 

SOAP'STONE, x. Steatite ; a mineral. 

SOAP-BUDS, x. Suds; water weli impreenated with escap. 

S6..P’'WORT, nx. A plant of the genus sapunaria. 

BOAPY, a. 1. Resembling soap; having the qualities of 
soap ; softand smooth. 2. Smeared with soap. 

SOAR, v.i. [Fr. essorer; It. sorare.] 1. To fly aloft; w 
mount upon the wing ; as an eagle. 2. To rise high; w 
mount ; to tower in thought or imagination ; to be sublime ; 
as the poet or orator. 3. To rise high in ambition or bero- 
ism.—4. In general, to rise aloft ; to be lofty. 

ROAR. See Sone. 

SOAR, nw. A towering flight. Afiton. 

SOAR/ING, ppr. Mounting on the wing ; rising aloft ; tow- 
er:ng in thought or mind. 

SOARING, xn. The act of mounting on the wing, or of 
towering in thought or mind ; intellectual flight. 

SOB, v. i. [Sax. seobgend.] To sigh witha sudden heaving 
of the breast, or a kind of convulsive motion ; to sigh 
with deep sorrow or with tears. 

SOB, 7. A convulsive sigh or catching of the breath ip 
sorrow ; a convulsive act of respiration obstructed by 
sorrow. Druden. 

tSOB, x. t. To soak. Mortimer. 

SOB'BING, . Sighing with a heaving of the breast. 

SOBER, a. (tr. sobre; Wt. sobria; L. sehaes; D. sober.) 
1. Temperate in the use of spirituone liquors ; habitually 
temperate. 2. Not intoxicated or overpowered by spirit 
uous liquors; not drunke:. 3. Not mad or msine . net 
wild, visionary or heated with passion ; having the rezu- 
lar exercise of cool, dispassionate reason. 4. Regular, 
calm; not under the influence of passion. 5. Serwus,; 
solemn ; grave ; as, the sober livery of autumn. 

SCVBER, vc. t. To make sober ; to cure of intoxication. 

SO/RERED, pp. Made sober. 

SO/BER-LY, adv. 1. Without intemperance. 2. With ut 
enthusiasm. 3. Without intemperate passion , coully ; 
calmly ; moderately. 4. Gravely ; seriously. 

S0'RER-MIND-ED, a. Having a dispusition or temper bs 
bitually sober, cnlm and temperate. 

86’ BER-MIND-ED-NESS, «a. Calmness; freedam frm 
inordinate passions ; habitual sobriety. Pertrus 

806'RER-NESS, n. J. Freedom from intoxication ; temp r- 
ance. 2 Gravity; seriousness. 3. Freedom from ) at 
and passion ; calmness ; coolness. 

S8O-BRI'E-TY, ». [Fr sobrieté ; L. sebmetas.} 1. Habitual 
soberness or temperance in the use of spirttuons Haque. 
2. Freedom from intoxication. 3. Habitual freedem from 
enthusiasm, inordinate passion or overbeated imagination ; 
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calmness; coolness. 4. Seriousness; gravity without 
sadness or melancholy. 

SO0€, n. (Sax. eoc.} 1. Property, the sequela, secta or suit, 
or the y of suitors; hence, the power or privilege of 
boldiag a court in a uisirict, as in a manor; jurisdiction 
of causes, and the limits of that jurisdiction. 2. Liberty 
or privilege of tenants excused froin customary burdeus. 
3. An exclusive privilege cluimed by millers of aati 
all the corn used within the manor or township in wii 
the inill stands. Grose. 

SOC AGE, a. [from soc, a privilege.} In English lai, a 
tenure of lands and tenements by a certain or determinate 
service; a tenure distinct frum chivalry or knight's ser- 
vice, in which the render was uncerain. Bluchkstone. 

80C A-GER, x. A tenant by sucage ; & socman. 

80-CI-A-BIL'I-TY, (so-ehe-a-bil c-ty) a. [Fre sociabilité. 
Sociableneas ; disposition to associate and converse Wi 
others ; or the practice of familiar converse. 

* 80'C1A-BLE, a. [Fr. sociable ; L. sociabilis.] 1. That may 
be conjoined ; fit to be united in one body or company. 
2. Ready or disposed to unite in a genera) interest. J. 
Ready and inclined to join in company or society ; or fre- 
quently meeting for conversation. 4. Inclined to converse 
when in company ; disposed to freedom in conversation. 
5. Free in conversation; couversing much or fasmil- 


jarl s 
4 BOUIA-BLE, n. A kind of leas exalted phaeton, with two 
seats facing each other, and a box for the driver. Mason. 
®36 CIA-BLE-N ESS, x. Disposition tu associate ; inclination 
to company and converse ; or actual frequent union in 60- 
ciety or free couverse. 

*SO6CIA-BLY, adv. In a sociable manner ; with free inter- 
course ; conversibly ; familiarly ; asa companion. 

BO'CIAL, (sd‘shal) a. [L. sociatis.} 1, Pertaining to socie- 
ty ; relating to men Jiving in society, or to the public as an 
aggregate body. 2. Ready or disposed to mix in friendly 
converse; companionable. 3. Consisting in union or 
mutual converse. 4. Disposed to unite in society. 

SO -CI-AL‘I-TY, ». Socialness ; the quality of being social. 

8O'CIAL-IZE, v. t. To reduce to a social state. 

80'CIAL-LY, adv. In a social manner or way. 

SCvCIAL-NESB, a. The quality of being social. 

‘S6-CIATE, v. & To associate; to mix with company. 
Shelford. ; : 

SO-CLE-TY, a. (Fr. eocieté; Sp. sociedad ; Jt. societa; L. 
societas.| 1. union of a number of rational beings ; 
or a tuumber of persons united, either for a temporary or 

rmanent purpose. 2. Any number of persons assuciated 
for a particular purpose, whether incorporated by law, or 
only united by articles of agreement; a fraternity. 3. 
Company ; a temporary association of personas for profit 
or pleasure. 4. Company ; fellowship. 5. Partnership ; 
fellowship; union on equal terms. 6. Persons living in 
the same neighborhood, who frequently meet in company 
and have fellowship.—7. In Connceticut, a number of 
famities united and incorporated for the purpose of sup- 
porting public worship, is called an ecclesiastical suciety. 

S80-CIN'I-AN, a. [from Socinus.) Pertaining to Socinus or 
his religious creed. 

8O0-CIN'I-AN, ». One of the followers of Socinus. 

80-CIN'I-AN-16M, 2. The doctrines of Socinus. 

BOCK, n. (Sax. sece ; L. soccus ; Sw. socka ; G. socke.) 1. 
The shoe of the ancient actorsof comedy. 2. A garment 
for the foot, like the foot of a stocking. 3. A ploughshare. 

SOEK'/ET, n. (Ir. soicead.] 1. The little hollow tube or 

in which a candle is fixed in the candlestick. 2. 
Any hollow thing or place which receives and holds 
something else. 

SOCK!IET-CHIS-EL, ». A chisel made with a socket. 

SOECK'LESS, a. Destitute of socks or shoes. Beaumont. 

SO/CLE, rn. in architecture, a flat square member under the 
bases of pedestals of vares and statues, serving as a foot 

stand. 

soc'M AN n. One who bolds lands or tenements by socage. 

t aoe MAN-RY, n. Tenure by socage. Cowel. 

¢{ SOC/OME, a. A custom of tenants to grind corn at the 
lord» mill. Cowel. 


80€/0-TO-RINE, ) a. Socotorine or Sucotrine aloes, & fine 


80€'0-TRINE kind of aloes froin Socotra. 
BO-CRATIC, | } a. Pertaining to Socrates, the Grecian 
680-ER AT'LGAL, sage, or to his manner of teaching. 


80-ERAT'I-CAL-LY, adr. In the Socratic method 
SOE'RA-TISM, #. The philosophy of Socrates. 

ROE’ RA-TIST, x. A disciple of Socrates. Martin. 

SOD, n- [D. zavds: G. sode. Turf; sward; that stratum 


of ea 
rass. 
BOD, a. Made or congisting of sod. 
BOD, v. t. To cover with sod; to turf. 
BOD, pret. of seethe ; also the passive participle. 
YD nm. [G. soda; 1). souda; Tt. soda.) Mineral fixed 


alkali ; natron ; #0 called because it forms the basis of 


marine salt. 
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on the surface witich is filled with the roots of 
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SO-DAL/L-TY, n. [L. sodalitas.)] A fellowship or frater 


nity. 

80/DA-WA-TER, 2. A very weak solution of soda in 
Water supersaturated with carbonic acid. 

SOD'DEN, pp. of secthe. Boiled; seethed. 

SOD/DY, a. ‘Turfy ; consisting of sod ; covered with sod. 

SODER, v.t. [W. sad, sawdriaw ; Fr. souder ; It. sod 
ore To unite and make solid, as metallic substances 
to join separate things or parts of the same thing by a me- 
tallic substance in a state of fusion. 

SOD'ER, x. Metallic cement ; a metal or metallic compo- 
sition used in uniting other metallic substances. 

SO'DI-UM, 2. The metallic base of soda. Davy. 

SOD/OM-ITE, n. 1. An inhabitant of Sodom. 
guilty of sodomy. 

SOD:U-MY, n. A crime against nature. 

BOE, x. (Scot. ere large wooden vessel for holding 
water; acowl. {Lucal.] More. 

SO-EV'ER, so and erer, found in compounds, as in whosece- 
er, whatsoever, wheresocver. See these words. 

SO/PA, a. (probably an oriental word. Qu. Sw. s8fca.j An 
eleyant long seat, usually with a stutfed bottom. 

S0-FETTYEN, x. A sinall sofa. 

SOF'FIT, x. [I{t. septa) 1. In architecture, any timber 
ceiling formed of cross beams, the compartinents of which 
are enriched with sculpture, painting or gilding 2. The 
under side or face of an architrave, enriched with com- 

riments of ruses. 

SOFT, a. [Sax. softe, softa.] 1. Easily yielding to pres- 
sure; the contrary of hard. 2. Not hard ; easily separat- 
ed by an edged instrument. 3. Easily worked ; malleable. 
4. Not rough, rugged or harsh ; smooth to the touch; del- 
icate. 5. Delicate; feminine. 6, Easily yielding to 
persuasion or motives; flexible; susceptible of influence 
or ion. 7. Tender; timorous. 8. Mild; gentle ; 
kind ; net severe or unfeeling. 9, Civil; complaisant ; 
courteous. 10. Placid; still; easy. 11. Effuminate; 
viciously nice. 12. Delicate; elegantly tender. 13. 
Weak ; impressible. 14. Gentle; sinovth or melodious to 
the ear; not loud, rough orharsh. 15. Smooth; flowing ; 
not rough or vehement. 16. Easy; quiet; undisturbed. 
17. Mild to the eye; not strong or glaring. Is. Mild; 
warm ; pleasant to the feelings. 19. Not tinged with an 
acid ; not hard; not astringent. 20. Mild; gentle ; nat 
rough, rude or prelate 

SOFT, adv. Softly ; gently ; quietly. 

SOFT, crclam. for be soft, hold ; stop ; not so fast. 

SOFT'EN, (sef'n) cv. t. I. To make soft or more soft; to 
make Jess bard. 2. To mollify; to make less fierce or 
intractable ; to make more susceptible of humane or fine 
feelings. 3. To make less harsh or severe. 4. To palli- 
ate ; to represent as less enormous. 5. To make easy ; 
to compose ; to mitigate ; to alleviate. 6. To make calin 
and placid. 7. To inake leas harsh, tess rude, less offen- 
sive or violent. 8. To make leas glaring. 9. To make 
tender; to make effeminate ; to enervate. 10. To make 
less harsh or grating. 

SOFT'EN, (eon) v.t. 1. To become less hard ; to become 
more pliable and yielding to pressure. 2. ‘I'o become less 
rude, harsh or cruel. 3. To become less obstinate or ob- 
durate ; to become more susceptible of humane feelir.gs and 
tenderness ; torelent. 4. To become more mild. 65. To 
become less harsh, severe or rigorous. 

SOF T'ENED, pp. Made less hard or less harsh ; made less 
obdurate or crucl, or less glaring. 

SOPT’EN-ING, ppr. Making more soft ; making lese rough 
or cruel, &c. 

SOFT'EN-ING, n. The act of making less hard, less crue} 
or obdurate, Ics@ violent, less glaring, &c. 

SOFT’-HEXRT-ED, a. Having tenderness of heart; sus- 
ceptible of pity ; gentle ; meek. 

SOFT'LING, x. An effeminate person. ae used.| 

SOFT'LY, adv. 1. Without hardness. 2. Not with force 
or violence ; sonny 3. Not loudly; without noise. 4. 
peony Jacidly. 5. Mildly ; tenderly. 

SOPT'NE ,». 1. He or that which softens. 2. One that 

alliates. Swift. 

SOFT'NESS, vn. 1. The quality of bodies which renders 
them capable of yielding to pressure ; opposed to hardness. 
2. eae tat of feeling or passion. 3. Mildness ; 
kindness. 4. Mildness ; civilitv; gentleness. 5 Effem- 
inacy ; vicious delicacy. 6. Timurousness ; pusillanimity ; 
excessive susceptibility of fear or alarm. 7. Sinoothness 
tothe ear. 8. Facility ; gentleness ; candor ; easiness to 
be affected. 9. Gentleness, as con tovchemence. 10. 
Mildness of yenier meeknese. 11. Weakness; sim- 

licity. 12. Mild temperature. 

ada'c , a. [allied, probably, to soak ; W. soeg.] 1. Wet; 
filed with water ; soft with moisture. 2. Streaming with 
damp. , 

50-HO, exclam. A wore used in calling from a distant place , 

porteman’s hallvo. . 
are 2 lian; Dan. oBler ; Sw. ebla ; Fr 

SOIL, v. ¢. Sai selan, #¥ foul 

salir, souiller.) 1. To make dirty on the surface ; to fowl , 


2. One 


S6/DA-LITE, n. A mineral. 
3, MOVE. BC as BH ; TH asin this. ¢ Odsolete 
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fo dirt; tostain; to defile; to tarnish; to sully. Milton. 

9. To cover or tinge with any thing extraneous. 3. To 

dung ; to manure.—7'e soil a horse, is to purge him by 
wing him fresh grass.—7'o soil cattle, in husbandry, is to 

feed them with grase daily mowed fur them, instead of 
asturing them. 

BOLL, n. [G. stile.) 1. Dirt; any foul matter upon another 
substanee; fulness; apet. 2. Stain; tarnish. 3. The 
upper stratum of the earth; the mold. 4. Land; country. 
5. Dung ; compust.— 70 take sou, lo run into the walter, 
asa deer when pursued. 

BULLED, pp. Fouled ; stained; tarnished ; manured ; fed 
with grass. 

BOLLYN-NESS, 2. Stain; foulness. [Little used.) Bacon. 

BULL‘ING, ppr. Detiling; fouling; tarnishing; feeding 
with fresh grass ; manuring. 

SUILVJING, n. The act or practice of feeding cattle or 
horses with fresh grass, instead of pasturing them. 

SOLL LESS, a. VDestitute of suil. Biysby. 

FSOILYURE, x. [Fr.scudlure.) Stain; pollution. Shak. 

*80- JOURN, or SO-JOURN!, (s0'jurn, or so-jurn') v. i. (Fr. 
sejourner.) Todwell turatime ; to dwellor live ina place 
as s temporary resident, or as a stranger, not considering 
the place as his permanent habitation. 

*#SO JOURN, a. A temporary residence, a8 that of a traveler 
in a foreign land. Wutor. 

*SOJOURN-ER, n. A temporary resident; a stranger or 
traveler who dwells in a place for a time. 

*SO'JOURN-ING, ppr. Dwelling for a me. 

*SOJOURN-ING, a. The act of dwelling in a place for a 
Ume ; also, the time of abode. Ex. ati. 

#SOJOURN-MENT, n. ‘Tesspourary residence, as that of a 
stranger or traveler. Walsh. 

BOL, 2. (Norin. svulze, soulds, souz ; from L. solidus.) 1. 
In France, asmall copper coin; @ penny; usually sou or 
sous. 2. A copper coin and money of account in Swuier- 

land. 

BOL, He) The name of a note in music. 

BOV/ACE, ve. t. (It. sollatzare; L. solutiam.} 1. To cheer 
in grict or under calainity ; to comfort; to relieve in af- 
flictton ; to console. 2. ‘To allay ; to assuage. 

tSOL/ACE, v.i. ‘I’o take coinfurt ; to be cheered or relieved 
in. grief. Shak. 

BOL'ACE, vn. [It. sollazzo; L. solatium.] Comfort in 
grief; alleviation of grief or anxiety; also, that which 
relieves in distress ; recreation. 

ROLIACED, pp. Comforted ; cheered in affiiction. 

BOL/A-CING, ppr. Relieving grief; cheering in afffiction. 
SO-LAIClOUS, a. Affording comfort or amusement. 
O-LANDIER, a. [Fr. soulandres.] A disease in horses. 

BO LAN-GUOORE, a. The gannet, an aquatic tow] found on 
the coasts of Great Britain and ireland. 

S0-LA‘NO, a. A hot 8S. E. wind in Spain. © , 

SO'LAR, a. (Fr. solaire; L. sularizs.] 1. Pertaining to the 
sun, as the solar system ; or proceeding from it.—2. In 
estrulogy, bom: under the predominant influence of the 
sun; {obs.] Dryden. 3 Measured by the progress of the 
sun, or by its revolution. 

SOLD, pret. and pp. of sell. 

Soub, rn. (Norm. soude.] Salary; military pay. Spenser. 
OL: DAN, for sultan, not In use. Milton. 

BOL/DA-NEL, a. (L. i aot A plant. 

*SOLMER, vo. t. (from L. solide, suidus.] To unite bya 
metallic cement. See SopEn. 

S SOLDER, n. A metallic cement. See Sonrr. 

SOLD LER, (sdFjur) a. (Fr. soldat; Norin, soudeyer, sou- 
dicrs ; It. soldato; Sp. soldado.) 1. A man engaged in 
Brilitary service ; one whose occupation is military ; a 
man enlisted for service in an army ; a private, or one in 
the ranks. 2. A man enrolled for service when on. duty 
or imbodied for military discipline ; a private.—3. Em- 
paatically, @ brave warrior ; a man of military experience 
and skill, or a man of distinguished valor. 

SOLD'TER-ESS, a. A female soldivr. Beaumont. 
OLDIER-LIKE, ) a. Like of becoming a real soldier ; 

SOLDIER-LY, brave ; martial; hervic ; honorable. 

SOLDIER-SIUP, x. Military qualities ; military character 
or state ; martial skill ; behavior becoming a suldier. 

BOLDTER-Y, a. 1. Soldiers collectively ; the body of mili- 
tary men. 2 Soldiership; military service ; [vbs.] 

BOLE, a. (Sax. sol; D. zoul ; G. suhle ; Dan. sole ; Fr. sole. 
1. The bottom of the foot ; and, bya figure, the fuot itself, 
2. ‘The bottom of a shoe ; or the piece of leather which 
constitutes the bottom. 3. The part of any thing that 
forms the bottom, and on which it stands upon the ground. 
4. A marine fish.—5. In ship building, a sort of lining 
used to prevent the wearingof any thing. 6. A sort o 
horn under a horse’s hvof. 

SOLE, vo. t. To furnish with a sule ; as, to sole a shoe. 

BOLE, a. (L. solus; Fr. sent; [t., Sp. solo.) 1. Single; 
being or acting without another ; ind Vidal ; only.—2. In 
law, single ; unmarried ; a3 a femme sole. 

BOL/E-CISM, nw. (Gr. codorxiopos.) 1. Impropriety in 
language, or a grows deviation from the rules of syntax ; 


incongruity of words ; want of correspondence os consis€- 
ency. 2 Any unfitness, absurdity or impropriety. 

SOL'ECIST, n. [Ge eahor sieves] One who is guilty of im- 
propriety in language. Blackwall. 

SOL-E-CIST Ite, e. Incorrect; incongrucus. Jehn- 

SOL-E-CIST‘1-€AL, } sen. 

SOL-E-CIST'I-CAL-LY, adv. In a solecistic manner. 

SOL'E-CIZE, vt. i. (Gr. codoxigw.] To commit eclecism 

SOLE'LY adv. Singhy ; alone; only ; without another. 

SUL'EMN, (sol’em) a. tFr. solennel ; It. solenre ; Sp. solem 
ne; L. solennis.} 1. Anniversary ; observed once a year 
with religious ceremonies. 2. Religiously grave ; marked 
with pomp and sanctity ; attended with religious rites. 3. 
Religiously serieus ; picusly grave ; devout; marked by 
reverence to God. 4. Affecting with seriousness ; mm press- 
ing oradapted tu impress seriousness, gravily or reverence ; 
sober; serious. 5, Grave ; serious; or affectedly grave. 
6. Sacred ; enjoined by religion; or attended with a ser 
oas appeal to God. 7. Marked with sulemnities. 

SOL'EM-NESS, n. I. The state or quality of being solemn ; 
reverential manner; gravity. 2. Solempity; gravny of 
manner. Wotton. 

SO-LEM NI-TY,1. [Fr. solemnité.] 1}. A rite or ceremony 
annually performed with religious reverence. 2. A re- 
Mgious ceremony; @ ritual performance attended with 
rehigivus reverence. 3. A ceremony adapted to im press 
awe. 4, Manner of acting awfully serious, 5. Gravity ; 
steady seriousness. 6. Alfected gravity. 

SOL-EM-NI-ZA“TION, wn. The act of solemnizing. 

SUL’EM-NIZE, rv. t. [Fr. sulenniser; Ut. solennizzare.) 2 
To dignify or honor by ceremonies; to celebrate. 2. Te 
perform with ritual ceremonies and respect, or according 
to legal forms. 3. To perform religiously once a year. 4 
To make grave, serious and reverential ; as, to sulemnize 
the mind for the duties of the sanctuary ; [Ueis mse ef the 
word tis wel. authorized tn the United States. 

SOL/EM-NIZ-ER, ». One who perfonns a solemn rite os 
ceremony. Clarke. 

SOL'EMN-LY, adv. 1. With gravity and retigious reverence 
2. With otheial formalities and hy due authority. 3 Wi 
formal stute. 4. With formal gravity and stateliness, os 
with affected gravity. 5. With religious seriousness. 

SOLE‘NESS, 2. Singleness; a state of being unconnected 
with others. Deriay. 

SLEN-IPE, x. Petrified soten, a genus of shelis. 

SO6L-PA, v.1. To pronounce the notes of the gammat, 
ascending or descending, ut, re, mi, fa, sol, le, and ¢ com 
Terrso. 

SO-LICTT, o. t. [L. solicito; Pr. solliciter ; It. sollecitar e.| 
1. To ask with some degree of earnestness ; to make pe 
tition to; to apply to for obtaining something. This word 
implies earnestness in seeking, but! think less earnestness 
than beg, wnplurc, entreat and wrportune, and more than 
ask or request; as when we my, aman solcits the Inins- 
ter for an office ; he solicits hia father for a favor. 2. To 
ask for with some degree of carnestness ; to seek by pes- 
tion. 3. To awnke or excite to action ; to summon ; to 
invite. 4. To attempt; to try to obtain. 5. Tu distarb 5 
to disquiet ; a Latinism, rarely used, 

80-LIC-I-TA'TION, 2. 1. Earmmest request ; a seeking to ob- 
tain something from another with some degree of zeal and 
eatnestness, 2. Excitement; invitation. 

80-LIC:IT-ED, pp. Enmestly reqaested. 

SO- LICIT-ING, ppr. Requesting with carnestness ; asking 
for ; attempting to obtain. 

8O-LICIT-OR, =. [Fr. sollicitewr.) 1. One who asks with 
earnestness; one that asks for another. 2. An attorney, 
advocate or counselor at law who is authorized to prae- 
tice in the English court of chancery.—In Amenca, an 
advocate or counsclor at law, who, like the attorney-gen- 
eral or state’s-atlorucy, prosecutes actions for the state. 

80-LICIT-OR-GEN ER-AL, x. A lawyer in Great Bria, 
who is employed as counsel for the queen. 

SO-LIC:IT-OUS, a. [L. solicitus.}) 1. Careful; anxious ; 
very desirous, as to obtain something. 2. Careful; anx- 
ics ; coneerned ; as respecting an unknown bet imteresd- 
ing event. 3. Anxious ; concerned ; followed by fer, as 
when something is to be obtained. 

SO-LIC'TT-OUS-LY, ade. Anxiously ; with care and con- 


cern. 

SO-LICT-TRESS, nw. A female who solicits or petitions. 

80-LICI-TUDE, n. [L. selicitudo.] Carefultess ; concern ; 
anxiety ; uneasiness of mind. 

SOL'ID, a. [L. solidus ; Fr. solide : It., Sp. solide.}] 1. Hard ; 
firm ; compact ; having its constituent particles eo close 
or dense as to resist the impression or penetration of other 
bodies. 2. Not hollow; full of matter. 3. Having alt 
the geometrical dimensions ; cubie. 4. Firm; compact ; 
strong. 5. Sound; not weakly. 6. Real; sound ; valid ; 
true ; just ; not empty or fallacious. 7. Grave ; profound ; 
not light, ar or superficia].—8. In botany, of a fleshy, 
uniform, undivided substance, as a bulb or root. 

SOL ID, 2. A firm, compact ae 

SOL'-DATE, ». ¢. [L. solido.) To make solid or firm. (Z. w.} 
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8U-LID-I-FI-CA TION, n. The act of making solid. 
80-LIDI-FIED, pp. Made solid. 
§U-LID'I-FY, 0 & [L. solidus and facie.] To make solid 


or compact. 

80-LID1-F 2-ING . Making solid. 

80-LID'I-TY, n. f r. solidité ; L. soliditas.) 1. Firmness ; 
hardness ; dens 3 Compactness ; that quality of bodies 
which resists impression and penetration. 2. Fulness of 
metter. 3. Moral firmness; soundness ; strength; valid- 
ity 5 pur certainty.—4. In geometry, the sulid contents 
ora ° 

SOL‘ID-LY, ado. 1. Pirmly ; densely ; compactly. 2. Firm- 
ly ; truly ; on firm grounds. Digby. 

S0L‘ID-NESS, n. 1. The quality of being firm, dense or 
compact ; firmness; compactness; solidity. 2. Sound- 
ness ; strength ; truth; validity. 

80L-I-DUN'GU-LOUS, a. [L. solidus and ungula.) Hav- 
ing hoofs that are whole or not cloven. Barrow. 

SOL-I-FIDI-AN, n. [L. solus and jfides.} One who main- 
tains that faith alone, without works, is necessary to jus- 
tification. 

80L-I1-FID'I-AN, a. Holding the tenets of Solifidians. 

SOL-I-FID‘'I-AN-ISM, x». The tenets of Solifidians. 

80-LIL‘/O-QUIZE, v.i. To utter a suliloquy. 

80-LIL/O-QUY, xn. [Fr. solstoque ; It., Sp. shige bad 1. 
A talking to one’s self; a talking or discourse of a person 
alone, or not addressed to another person, even when 
others are present. 2. A written composition, reciting 
what it is supposed a person speaks to himself. 

S0L'I-PED, n. [L. solus and pes.) An aniinal whose fout is 
not cloven. Brown. 

BSOL-I-TAIRE’, ». (Fr. solitaire.] 1. A person who lives 
in solitude; a reciuse; a hermit. 2. ornament for 


the neck. 

80L-I-TA'RI-AN, x». A hermit. Twisden. 

SOL/I-TA-RI-LY, adv. In solitude ; alone. 

SOL/I-TA-BI-NESS, x. 1. The atate of being alone ; for- 
bearance of company ; retirement, or habitual retirement. 
Q. Solitude ; loneliness ; destitution of company or of an- 
imated beings. 

SOL/I-TA-BY, a. (Fr. solitaire ; L. solitarius.] 1. Living 
alone; not having company. 2. Retired; remote from 
society ; not having company, or not much frequented. 
3. Lonely ; destitute of company. 4. Gloomy ; still ; 
dismal. 5. Single.—6. In botany, separate ; one only in 


a Agay 
SOL/I-TA-RY, 2. One that lives alone or in solitude ; a her- 


mit; a recluse. Pope. 
SOL/I-TUDE, x. (Fr.; L. solitudo.)] 1. Loneliness ; astate 
2. Loneliness ; remvuteness 


of being alone ; a lonely life. 
from society ; destitution of company. 3. A fonely place ; 
a desert. Pope. 
80-LIV’/A-GANT 
t SOL/LAR, 2». 


room. 

SOL-MI-ZATION, . [from sol, mi.) A solfaing ; a rep- 
etition or recital of the notes of the gammut. 

86/LO, x. [It.] A tune, air or strain to be plnyed by a sin- 

instrument, or sung by a single voice. 
L’/O-MON’S LEAF, 2. A plant. 

SOL/O-MON’S SEAL, 2. A plant. Fam. of Plants. 

SOL'‘STICE, x. (Fr.; L. solstitium.] In astronomy, the point 
in the ecliptic at which the sun stops or ceases to recede 
from the equator, either north in suinmer, orsouth in win- 
ter ; a tropic, or tropical A eka 

SOL-STI'TIAL, «. 1. Pertaining toa solstice. 2. Hap- 
pening at a solstice ; usually, with us, at the summer gol- 
stice or midsummer. 

SOL-U-BIL'I-TY, n. The quality of a body which renders 
it — ve of solution ; susceptibility of being dissolved 
in a fluid. 

BOL/U-BLE, a. [L. repape pal Susceptible of being disaolv- 
ed ina fluid ; capable of solution. 

80/LUND-GOOSE. Sce SoLan-coose. 

BO-LOTE’, a. [L. solutus.] 1. In a general sense, loose ; 

: CL In botany, loose ; not adhering. 

E/, v. t. To dissolve. Bacon. 

SO-LO'TION, vn. [Fr.; It. soluzione; Sp. solucion.) 1. 
The act of 7 the parts of any boey ; disruption ; 
breach. 2. e operation or process diseol g or 
melting ina fluid. 3. Resolution; explanation ; the act 
of explaining or removing difficulty or doubt. 4. Re- 
lease ; deliverance ; discharge.—5. In algebra and geome- 
try, the answering of a question, or the resolving of a 


blem proposed. 

s0L/U-TIVE. s. Tending to dissolve ; loosening ; laxa- 
tive. 

SOLV-A-BIL'1-TY, x. Ability to pay all just debts. Encyc. 

SOLV'A-BLE, a. 1. That may be solved, resolved or ex- 

ained. 2 That can be paid. 

SOLVE, (solv) v.¢. "L. soleo; Fr. soudre ; It. eee | 1. 
Properly, to loosen or separate the parts of any th ng ; 
hence, to explain ; to resolve ; to eclaircise ; to unfold ; 
to clear up. 2 To remove ; to dissipate. 


e. [I.. soliragus.] Wandering alone. 
w L. sularium.] A garret or upper 
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i orless. 2. Noting a number of 


SON 

SOLVED. pp. Explained ; removed. 

SULV'EN-CY, x. [L. sulvens.] Ability to pay all debts ur 
just claims. 

SOL-VEND', 2. A substance to be dissolved. Kirwan. 

SOLV'ENT, a. 1. Having the power of dissolving. 2 
ane to pay all just debts. 3. Sufficient to pay all just 
e 


SOLV‘ENT, ». A fluid that dissolves any substance iy 
called the solvent. 

SOLV'ER, x. Whoever or whatever explains or solves. 

SOLV'I-BLE, a. Solvable, which see. 

t SO-MAT'IE {*- Gr. owpartxos. ; 

{SO-MAT'L€AL, oe = body. sl spied | oebenel 

SOMA-TIST, 2. One who admits the existence of corpore- 
al or material beings only ; one who denies the existence 
of spiritual substances. 

SC-MA-TUL/O-GY, n. [Gr. cwra and Aeyos } The doctrine 
of budies or material substances. 

SOM'BRE, ) a. [Fr. sombre.] Dull: dusky; cloady ; 

SOM'BER, gloomy. 

SOM'BROUS, a. Gloomy Stephens. 

SOME, (sum) «. (Sax. sum, sume.) 2. Noting a certain 
quantity of a thing, but indeterminate; a portion greater 

rsons or things, greater ~ 

or less, but indeterminate. 3. sya fe person or thing, 
but not known, or not specific and definite. 4. Some 
often opposed to others. 5. Some is often used without 3 
noun, and then, like other adjectives, is a substitute for a 
noun. 6. Some is used as a termination of certain adjec- 
tives, as in handsome, lonesome. In these words, some 
has primarily the sense of litle, or a certain degree. 

SOME'BOD-Y, n. [some and body.] 1. A person unknown 
or eancertain ; a person indeterminate. 2. A person of 
consideration. 

t SOME/DEAL, adv. [some and deal.] In some degree. 

SOM'ER-SAULT, ag {Sp. serrera A leap by whicha 

SOM'ER-SET, person jumps from a height, turns 
over his head and falls upon his feet. 

SOME/HOW, adv. [some and how.) One way or other; in 
some way not yet known. 

SOME’THING, n. 1. An indeterminate or unknown event 
2. A substance or material thing, unknown, indetermi- 
nate or nut specified. 3. A part; a portion more or less. 
4. A little; an indefinite quantity or degree. 5. Distance 
not great.—6. Something, used ndverbially for ix sume. 
degrce ; as, he was something ed; but the use is 
not elegant. 

SOME'TIME, ade. [some and time.) 1. Once; formerly 
2. At one time or other hereafter [Sometime is really a 
compound noun.] 

SOME'TIMES, ado. [some and times.) 1. At times; atin 
tervals ; not always ; now and toen. 2. At one time. 

SOME’'WHAT, x. 1. Something, though uncertain what 
2. More or less ; acertain quantity or degree, indetermi- 
nate. 3. A part, greater or less. 

SOMEWHAT, ade. In some degree or quantity. 

SOME/WHERE, adv. [sume and where.}] In some place, un- 
known or not specified ; in one place or another. 

t SOME'WHILE, ado [some and while.) Once; fora the. 

SOME WHIFH-ER, ado. To some indeterminate place. 

SOM MITE, 2. Nepheline, a mineral. 

SOM-NAM-BU-LA'TION, zn. [L. somnus and ambulo.] The 
act of walking in sleep. Beddoes. 

SOM-NAM‘BU-LISM, n. The act or practice of walking in 

sleep. Darwin. 

SOM_NAM'BU-LIST, n. A person who walks in his sleep 
Porteus. 

SOMNER, for summoner. 

SOM-NIF’ER-OUS, a. [L. somnifer.] Causing or inducing 
sleep ; soporiferous ; narcotic. 

SOM.NIFAE a. [L. sumnus and facie.] Causing sleep ; 
tending to induce sleep. 

SOM'NO-LENCE n. [Low L. somnolentia.] Sleepi- 

SOM'N Q-LEN-CY, hess; drowsiness ; jon to 


sleep. 

SOM'NO-LENT, a. Sleepy ; drowsy ; inclined to sleep 

SON, x (Sax. sunx ; Goth. sunus ; G. sohn ; D. won ; Sw, 
gon; Dan. sdn.] 1. A male child; the male issue of a 
parent, father or mother. 2. A male descendant, how- 
ever distant. 3. The compellation of an old man to a 
young one, or of a confessor to his penitent ; a term of af- 
fection. 4. A native or inhabitant of a country. 5. The 
produce of any thing. 6. One adopted intoa family. 7. 
One who is converted by anothers instrumen 
called his son.—&. Son of pride, sons of light, son of 
al. These are Hebraisins. 

SO-NA‘TA, n. aap A ae data’ for an instrument 
only, as cantata is for voice. 

SONY, or SON'SY, a. Lucky; fortunate ; thriving. 


Grose. 
SONG, n. [Sax. song ; D. sang; G. song.] 1. In general, 
tule ich is sung or uttered with a modulations 
of the voice, whether of the human volce or thatof a bird. 


CanK;GasJ; Sas 7; CH asSH; FH asin this, f Obsolete. 
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2. A little poem to be sung, or uttered with musical mod- ;, SOP, v. ¢. To steep or dip in liquor. 
ulations; a ballad. 3. A bymn; a sacred poem or hymn BOPE. See Soar. 


to be sung either in joy or thanksgiving. 4. A lay; a 
strain; a poem. 5. Poetry ; poesy ; verse. 6. Notes of 
birds. 7. A mere trifle. 

*+S8ONG/ISH, a Consisting of songs. Dryden 

8SON‘GOW, or SON'GAL, vn. Gleaned corn. Brockett. 

BONGSTER, x. [song, and Sax. steora.) 1. One that 
wigs ; one skilled in singing ; not often applied to human 
beings, or only in slight contempt. 2. A bird that sings ; 
as, the little sungster in his cage. 

SONG'STRESS, an. A female singer. Thomson. 

SON'-IN-LAW, 2. A man married to one’s daughter. 

FONNET, nw. [Fr.; It, sonetta ; Sp. soncta.) 1. A short 

of fourteen lines, two stanzas of four verses each, 

and two of three each, the rhymes being adjusted by a 
particular rule. 2. A short poem. 

BON'NET, v. i. To compose sonnets. By. Hall. 

SON-NET-EER/, x. (Fr. sonneticr.] A coniposer of sonnets 
or ema poems ; a sinall poet ; usually in contempt. 

SO-NOM'E-TER, x. (L. sonus, and Gr. perpew-) An instro- 
ment for measuring sounds or the intervals of sounds. 

BON-O-RIF’ER-OUS, a. [L. sonus and fsero.] That gives 
sound ; sounding. Derham. 

SON-COERIFIE, a. [L. sonus and facio.] Producing sound. 

8O-NO'ROUS, a. [L. sonorus.) 1. Giving sound when 
struck. 2, Loud-sounding ; giving a clearor loud sound. 
3. ie sound. 4. High-sounding ; magnificent of 

n 


sound. 
SO-NO’/ROUB-LY, adv. With sound ; with a high sound. 
8O-NO/ROUS-NESS, a J. The quality of yielding suund 
when struck, or coming in collision with another body. 
2. Having or giving aloud or clearsound. 3. Magnifi- 
cence of sound. 
BSON'SHIP, x. 1. The state of being a son, or of having 
the relation of a son. 2. Filiation ; the character of a 


son. 

BOON, adv. (Sax. sona; Goth. suns.] 1. Ina short time ; 
shortly after any time specified or supposed. 2. Early ; 
Without the usual delay ; before any time supposed. 3. 
Readily ; willingly. —4s soon as, so soon as, iminediately 
at or after another event. 

tSOON, a. Speedy ; quick. 

Donnan adv. Quickly ; 

OOP'BER-RY, x. A plant. Miller. 
i 

See Ureicar | n. A kind of black tea. 

B00'SOO, n. Among the Bengalese, the name of a cetaeeous 
fish, the delphinus cangeticus. 

*SOUT, 2». [Sax., Sw. sot; Dan. sod, sood.] A black sub- 
mance formed by combustion, rising in fine particles and 
adhering to the sides of the chimney or pipe conveying 
the smoke. 

*S800T, ct. t. To cover or foul with soot. 

SOUTH, or SOTE, a. Sweet. See Swrrt. 
T’'ED, pp. Covered or soiled with soot. Mortimer. 

SOOT'ER-KIN, x. A kind of false birth fabled to be pro- 
eee by the Duteh women from sitting over their stoves. 

wit. 
tSOOTH, 2. [Sax. soth; Ir. seadh.] 1. Truth; reality. 
2. Fee cation: 3. Sweetness ; kindness. Shak. 
ety a. 1. Pleasing; delightful. 2. True; faithful. 

SOO FHE, v.t. (Sax. gesothion.] 1. To flatter ; to please 
with blandishments or soft words. 2. To soften ; to 
coin Sot to mollify ; taenIm. 3. To gratify ; to please. 

8O0OFI ED, pp. Flattered ; softened ; calmed ; pleased. 

SOOTHER, a. A flatterer ; he or that which sottens or as- 
suaces, 

SOOFH ING, Per. Flattering ; softening ; assu: ing. 

SOOTH'ING-LY, ado. With flattery or su wo 

SOOTIPLY, ado. In truth; really. Hales. 
TH'SAY, v. i. [sooth and say.] To foretell ; to predict. 
Little used. 

SOOTH'SAY-ER, 2. A foreteller; a prognosticator ; one 

who undertakes to foretell future events without frwepira- 


fion. : 

SOOTIVSAY-ING, n. 1. The foretelling of future events 
by persons without divine aid or authurity, and thus 
distinguished from prophecy. 2. A true saying ; truth ; 


obs. 

« SOOTI-NESS, n. The quality of being sooty, or foul with 
soot ; fuliginousness. 

#§ ‘ISH, a. Partaking of soot ; Uke soot. Brown. 

SOOTY a. Ger sotig.] 1. Producing soot 92. Consist- 
ing of soot ; fuliginous. Willeas. 3. Foul with soot. 4. 
Brack like soot; dusky; dark. 

sBQ0TY, ». t To black or foul with soot. Chapman. 

SOP, x. [D.,Sax. sop; G. e; Dan. suppe ; Sw. soppa ; 
Sp. sopa; F. soupe.] 1. Any thing steeped or dipped 
and softened tn liquor, but chiefly something thus dipped 


speedily. 


m broth or liquid food, and intended to be eaten. 2. Any 
thing given to pacify ; so called from the sop given to 
of pink. 


yAtbiaed im mythology.—Sop-in-wine, a kin 


SOPH, x. (L. sophista.) In colleges and unieorsitics, & ste 
dent in his secund year; a sophomore. 

SO'PHI, n. A title of the king of Persia. Stak. 

t SOPH'I-CAL, a. (Gr. cogos.] Teaching wisdom. 

SOPH'I8M, x. [Fr. sopkisme ; L. sephisma ; Gr. cogtopa.| 
A specious but fallacious argument; a subtilty in reason- 


ing. 

soriisr, n. [L. sophista; Fr. sophiste; It. sefista.) 1 
A professor of philosophy. 2 A captious or fallacious 
reasoner. 

SOPHIS-TER, x. 1. A disputant fallacio subtil ; an 
artful but insidious logician, 2. A professor of philosuphy ; 
a sophist ; jee] 

t SOP N3-TE , t.¢t. To maintain by a fallacious argo- 
ment. Cobham. 

SO-PHIST-I€, a. (Fr. sophistique ; It. sofistice.} Fal. 

SO-PHIST'I-CAL, }__ laciously subtit; not sound. 

S50-PHIST'I-€AL-LY, adv. With fallacious subtilty. 

8O-PHIST'L-CATE, v.t. (Fr. sophistiquer ; Sp. sofisticar 
1. To adulterate; to corrupt by ing spurivus o& 
foreign ; to pervert. 2, To adulterate ; to render spuri- 


ous. 
50-PHIST'-CATE, a. Adulterated ; not pure; mot genu- 


ine. 

SO-PHIS-TI-€A'TION, x. The act of adutterating ; a cown- 
terfeiting or debasing the purity of something by a foreign 
adinixture ; adulteration. 

SO-PHIST'I-CA-TOR, n. One that adulterates ; one who 
injares the purity and genuineness of any thing by for 
eign admixture. 

SOPH'IS-TRY, n. 1. Fallacious reasoning ; reasoning sound 
in appearance only. 2. Exercise in logi¢. 

SOPH'O-MORE, 2. A student in a college or university, in 
his second year. 

{ SO/PITE, v. t. To lay asleep. Cheyne. 

fSO-PI-TION, 2. [L. sopio, to lay asleep.) Sleep. Brows. 

tSOP/O-RATE, ve. t. [L. supore.] To lay 

SOP-O-RIF'ER-OUS, a. [L. soporifer.] Causing sleep, or 
ne to produce it ; narcotic; opiate; anodyne ; som- 
niferous. 

80P-0-RIFYER-OUS-NESS, x. The quality of causing 
sleep. 

SOP-O-RIF'l€, a. [L. sopor and facio.] Causing sleep ; tend- 
ing to cause sleep; narcotic. Locke. 

SOP-O-RIF'I€, ». A medicine, drug, plant or other thing 
that has the quality of inducing sleep. 

SG6'PO-ROUB, a. [L. soporus.} Causing sleep ; sleepy. 

SOPPED, pp.’ [from sop.] Dipped in lngaid food. 

SOP’PER, x. One that sops or dips in iquor something to 
be eaten. Johasun. 

SORB, n. [Fr. sorbe.] The service-tree or its fruit 

SOR'BATE, x. A compound of sorbic acid with a bese. 

SORBENT. Seo Ansonpert. 

SORB‘IC, a. Pertaining to the sorbus or servieo-tree. 

PeORe: » a. [L. surbco.] That may be drank er sip- 


ped. 

t SOR-BI"TION, a. [L. soristio.] The act of drinking oF 

sipping. 

SOR-BON'LEAL, a. Belonging to a Korbonist. Bele. 

SOR’BON-IST, 2. A doctor of the Sorbonne ia the anives- 
sity of Paris. 

SOR'CER-ER, 2. [Fr. sorcier ] A eonjurer ; an enehanter ; @ 
magician. 

SOR'CER-ESS, 2. A female magician or enchantress. 

SOR'CER-OUS, e, Containing enchantments. 

SOR'CE-RY, x. Magic; enchantment ; witchcraft; divina- 
tion by the assistance of evil spirits. 

SGRD, for sward, is now vulgar. See Swann. 

SORD’A-WAL-ITE, x. A mineral. 

SOR’DES,xz. [L.] Foul matter; excretions; dregs; filthy, 
useless or rejected matter of any kind. 

SOR'DET, or SOR'‘DINE, a? bi sourdine ; It. serdina.] A 
little pipe in the moutA of a trumpet te make i sound 
tower or shriller. 

SOR'DID, a. [Fr. sordide; Tt. sordido; ¥.. sordidus.) 1. 
Filthy ; foul ; dirty ; gross; (. u.] 2 Vile ; base ; mean ; 
as, vulgar, sordid mortals. 3. Meanly avaricious ; cove- 
tons ; miggardty - 

SOR'DID-LY, adc. Meanly ; basely ; eovetously. 

SOR/DID-NESS, ». 1. Filthiness; dirtincas Ray. 2 
Meannees ; baseness. 3. Nig ness. 

SORE, nr. (Dan. saar; D. zweer.) 1. A place inan animaa 
body where the skin and fiesh are ruptured or »& 
as to oe pained with the slightest pressure. &. An ulcer ; 


mind ; easily puined: grieved or vexed ; very susceptible 
of irritation froin any thing that eroeses the inclinatiom 


ee nh te 
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severe ; aff 
6. Criminal ; evil; [ods.} 
BORE, adv. 1. With painful violence ; intensely ; severe- 
ly ; etree - & Greatly ; violently ; deeply. 
SURE, v. t. To wound ; to make sore. Spenser. 
ORE, a. (Fr. ser-falcon. chara | J. A hawk of the first 
heel Spenser, 2. [Fr. seur.] A buck of the fourth year. 


SORE'HON, or SORN, x. [Irish and Scottish.] A kind of 
servile tenure which subjected the tenant to maintain his 
chieftain gratuitously, whenever he wished to indulge 
himsetf in a debauch. So that when a persun obtrudes 
himself on another for bed and board, be is suid to sera, 
or be a soraer. Spenser. 

BOREL, x. [dim. of sore.] A buck of the third year. 

BSORE/LY, adv. 1. With violent pain and distress ; griew- 
ously ; greatly. 2 Greatly ; violently ; severely. 

SORE’ 8, x. 1. The tenderness of any part of an animal 
body, which renders it extremely susceptible of pain from 
pressure.—2, ws fellrbi tenderness of mind, or suscep- 
tibility of mental paia. : 

SOR'‘GU, nan. A of the genus holcus. 

80-RI'TEs, x. [L.] In logic, an argument where one prop- 
osition is aocum on another. 

SO-ROR'I-CIDE, w. [L. ecror and cedo.) The murder or 
murderer of a sister. ie u.] 

TECH RAGE: n. The blades of green wheat or barley. 


act. 

SOR’'RANCE, x. In farriery, any disease or sore in horses. 

SOR’REL, a. (Fr. saure, yellowish brown ; It. sauro.] Of 
a reddish color. 

SOR‘/REL, x. A reddish color; a faint red. 

SOR’REL, 2. (Sax. sur, sour; Dan. syre.] A plant of the 
genus cumez, £0 named from its acid taste. 

ROR’ REL-TREE, 2. A species of andromeda. 

SOR’BI-LY, ado. [from sorry.) Meanly ; despicably ; piti- 
ably ; ina w manner. Sidnry. 

SOR'RfI-NESS, a. Meanness ; poorness ; despicabicnces. 

SOR/ROW, a. (Sax. sorg ; Goth. saurga ; Sw., Dan. sorg.] 
The uneasiness or pain of mind which is produced by the 
loss of any good, real or supposed, or by disappointment 
in the expectation of good ; grief ; regret. 

SOR'ROW, ov. &. (Bax. earian, sargian, sorgiar ; Goth. 
saurgan.| To feel pain of mind ; to grieve ; to be and. 
SOR‘ ROWED, pp. Accompanied with sorrow. Shak. 
OR'ROW'FUL, a. 1. Sad; grieving fur the loss of some 
good, or on account of some expected evil. 2. Deeply 
serious ; depressed ; dejected. 1 Sam.i. 3. Producing sor- 
row ; exciting rief ; mournful, 4. Expressing grief ; ac- 
cam panied wit as 

SOR‘ KOW-FUL-LY, adv. In a sorrowful manner; in a 
manner to Piece grief. : 

SOR‘ROW-FUL-NESS, 2». State of being sorrowful ; grief. 

SOR’ ROW-ING, ppr. Feeling sorrow, grief or regret. 

BOR/ROW-ING, x. Expression of sorrow. Browne. 

SOR‘/ROW-LESS, a. Free from sorrow. 

SOR'RY, a. (Sax. sarig, sari.] 1. Grieved for the fogs of 
some good ; pained for some evil that has happened to 
one’s self or friends or country. 9%. Melancholy; dismul. 
3. Poor; mean ; vile; worthless. 

BORT, x. (Fr. sorte; It. sorta ; Sp. suerte; Port. sorte; G. 
sorce ; Sw., Dan. sort; L. sors.| 1. A kind o¢ specics ; 
any number or collection of individual persons or things 
eharacterized by the same or like qualities. 2. Manner ; 
form of being or acting. 3. Clase or order. 4. Rank ; 
condition above the vulgar; [obs.} Shak. 5. A company 
er knot of people ; [ode-] . Degree of any quality. 7. 
Lot ; [0bs.] 8. A pair; aset; a suit. 

RT, c. t. L. To separate, as things having like qualities 
from other things, and place them in distinct classes or 
divisions. 2. To reduce to order froma state of confu- 
sion. 3. To conjoin ; to put together in distribution. 4. 
‘T’o cull ; to choose from a number ; to select. 

SORT, v. i. 1. To be joined with others of the same spe- 
cies. 2. To consort; to associate. 3. To suit; to fit. 4. 

Fr. sortir.} To terminate ; to issue ; to have success ; (0d3.] 

- To fall out; [vds. 

BORT'‘A-BLE, a. 1. That may be sorted. 2. Suitable ; be- 
fitting. Bacon. 

SORT’ A-BLY, ado. Suitably ; fitly. 

{SORT AL, a. Pertaining to or designating a sort. Locke. 

t SORT’/ANCE, 2. Suitablences ; agreement. Shak. 

SORT'I-LEGE, 2. (Fr. ; L. sortilegium.} The act or prac- 
tice of drawing lots. (Sortilegy is not used. } 

SORT-I-LE'GI-OUS8, a. Pertaining to.sortilege. Dauduz. 

apr vast mas Sy LL. sortitio.] Selection or appointment 
by iat. Bp. . 

SORT MENT, x. 1. The act of sorting ; distribution into 

a a ee 

R n. su > 8 sulphate . 

{803s ©. i. To fall at once into @ chair or seat; to <& 


r8088, beg, (Ore fellow. i 


(Fr. sot; Arm. sodt; Sp. rote, sota ; Port. rete.] 


. 
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fictive; distressing. Shek. 5. Revere ; violent. | 


SOU 


1. A stupid person; a blockhead; a du. fellow ; a dolt. 
2. A person stupefied by excessive drinking ; an habitual 
drunkard. 

SOT, v. ¢. To stupify ; to infatuate ; to besot. [L. w.] 

SOT, v. i. To tipple to stupidity. [Litele used.) 

SOT'TISH, a. 1. Dull; stupid; senseless; doltish; very 
foolish, Sieyt. 2. Dull with intemperance. 

SOT'TISH-LY, ado. Stupidly ; eenselessly ; without reason. 

SOT'TISH-NESS, n. 1, Dullness in the exescise of reason ; 
stupidity. 2. Stupidity from intoxication. 

SOU, (soo) n.; plu. Sous. (Fr. seu, sol.] A French money 
of account, and a copper coin, in value the 20th part of a 
livre or ofa franc. The singular is often spelled sous. 

SOUCE, See Sovas. 

SOU'CHONG, See Soosuona. 

t SOUGH, v.%. [Teut. socfen.] To whistle ; applicd to the 
wrnd. Itist. of the Royal Society. 

SOUGH, (suf) a. A subterraneous drain ; a sewer. [L. «.] 

SOUGHT, (sawt) pret. and pp. of seek. 

SOUL, wn. [Sax. sawel, suri, or saul; G. seele; D. ried, 
Dan. stel.| 1. The spiritual, rational and immortal sub- 
stance in man, which distinguishes him &rom brutes ; that 
part of man which enables him to think and reason, and 
which renders him a subject of moral governmem. 2 
The understanding ; the intellectual principle. 3. Vital 
principle. 4. Spirit; essence ; chief part. 5. Life; ani- 
nating principle or part. 6. Internal power. 7. A hu- 
man being; a person. 8. Animal life. 9. Active power. 
10. Spirit ; courage ; fire; grandeurof mind. 11. Gener- 
osity ; nobleneas of mind; a colivguial use. 12. An intel- 
ligent being. 13. Heart; affection.—l4. In Scripture, 
appetite. Prev. xxvii. 15. A familiar compellation of a 
porsor, but often expressing some qualities uf the mind ; 
as, he was a good soul. 

t SOUL, vw. ¢. To endue with a soul. Chaucer. 

t SOUL, or f SOWL, v. &. (Sax. suff, sufel.] To afford suit- 
able sustenance. 

SOUL/-BELL, x. The passing bell. Haft. 

SOUL-DE-STROY'ING, a. Pernicious to the soul. 

t 8OUL-DI$-iKAS'ED, a. Diseased in soul or mind. Speaser. 

SOULED, «. Famished with a soul or mind. [Little used.) 
Dryden 

SOUL'LESS, a. Without a soul, or without greatness or 
nobleneas of mind ; mean ; spiritiess. Shak, 

SGUL'-SCUT, of SSUL-SHOT, x. [soul and scot.) A 
funeral duty, or money paid by the Romaniats in former 
tines for a requiem for the soul. 

86U L'-SELL-ING, a. Selling persone ; dealing in.the pur- 
chase and sale of human beings. J. Harlow. 

SOUL/-SIE€K, a. [soul and sick | Diseased in mind or soul ; 
morally diseased. Hall. 

SOUND, a. [Sax. sund; D. gezond; G. gesund; Dan., Sw. 
sund.] 1, Entire; unbroken; nat shaky, split or defec- 
tive. 2. Undecayed ; whole ; perfect, or not defective. 
3 Unbroken ; not bruised or defective ; not lacerated or 
decayed. 4. Not carious; not decaying. 5. Not broken 
or decayed ; not defective. 6. Whole; entire; unhun; 
unmutilated. 7. Healthy ; not diseased ; not being in a 
inorbid state; having all the organs complete and in per- 
fect action. 8. Founded in truth ; firm; strong ; valid; 
solid ; that cannot be overthrown or refuted. 9. Right; 
correct; well founded ; free from err; orthodox. 
2 Tim. |. 10. Heavy ; laid on with force. f1. Founded 
in right and law; legal; valid; not defective ; that cae- 
not be overthrown. 12. Fast; profound; unbroken, un- 
disturbed. 13. Perfect, as intellect ; not broken or defec- 
tive ; not enfeebled by age or accident ; not wild or wan- 
dering ; not deranged. 

SOUND, adr. Soundly ; heartily. Spenser. 

SOUND, n. The air bladder of a fiab. 

SOUND, a. (Sax. sund ; Sw., Dan. sund.) pe hall 
sage of water, or a strait between the main land and an 
isle ; or a strait connecting two seas, or Connecting a sea 
or lake with the ocean. 

SOUND, n. [Fr. sonde; Bp. myttvr t An inetrement which 
surgeons introduce into the er, in order to discover 
whether there is a stone in 1+6t viecus or not. 

SOUND, v. t. [Sp. sondar.% sondcar ; Fr. sonder.} 1. Te 
try, as the depth of war and the qe of the ground 
by sinking a plumr or lead. 2. To introduce a soun 
into the bed er ova patient, ‘= order to ascertain whether 
a stowe is thed or not. 3. To try ; to examine ; to dis- 
eover or endeavor to discover that which lies concealed in 
enother’ 


SOUND »v.*# Tovuse the line and lead in searching the 


de . 

sorRD, nw. The cuttle fish. Jinsworth. . 

SOUND, «. (Sax. son; W. sen; Ir. soin; Fe. oon; R 
suono ; Sp. son; L. sonus.) 1. Noise; report ; the object 
of hearing ; that which strikes the ear 2%. A vibration of 
air by a collision of bodice or other means, suffi- 
cient to affect the auditory nerves when . 3 
Notse without ; empty noise; noise and 
nothing elise. 


S0U 


BOUND, # i. 1. To make a noise; to utter a volce ; to 
make an impulse of the air that shall strike the organs of 
nearing with a particular effect. 2. To exhibit by sound 
or likeness of sound. 3. To be conveyed in sound; to be 
spread or published. 

FOUND, v.¢t. 1. To cause to make a noise. 2. To utter 
audibly ; as, to sound a note with the vwice. 3. To play 
on. 4. To order or direct by a sound ; to give a signal 
for, by a certain sound. 5. To celebrate or honor by 
sounds ; to cause to be reported. 6. To spread by sound 
or report; to publish or proclaim. 

SOUND -BOARD, or SOUND'ING-BOARD, nv. A board 
which propagates the sound in an organ. 

SOUNDED, pp. 1. Caused to make a noise ; uttered au- 
divw7. 2. Explored ; examined. 

ROUNDING, ppr. 1. Causing to sound ; uttering audibly. 
2% Trying the depth of water by the plummet; examining 
the intention or will. 3. a Sonorous; inaking a noise. 
4 Having magnificent sound. 

BOUNDING, n. 1. The act of uttering noise ; the act of 
endeavoring to discover the opinion or desires ; the act 
of throwing the lead.—2. In surgery, the operation of in- 
troducing the sound into the bladder. 

ROUNDING-BOARD, vn. A board of structure with a fint 
surface, suspended over a pulpit to prevent the sound of 
the preacher’s voice from ascending, and thus propagating 
it farther in a horizontal direction. 

SOUNDING-ROD, x. A rod or piece of iron used to ascer- 
tain the depth of water in a ship’s hold. 

BOUNDINGS, «. Any place or part of the ocean, where a 
deep sounding line will reach the bottom. 

BOUND/LESS, a. That cannot be fathomed ; having no 


sound, 

BOUNDILY, adr. 1. Healthily ; heartily. 2. Severely ; 
lustily ; with heavy blows; smartly. 3. Truly ; without 
fallacy or error. 4. Firmly. Bacon. 5. Fast; closely ; 
80 as not to be easily awakened. 

BOUNDINESS, an. 1. Wholeness; entireness ; an unbro- 
ken, unimpaired or undecayed state. 2. An unimpaired 
state of an aniinal or vegetable body ; a state in which 
the organs are entire and regularly perform their func- 
tions. 3. Firmness ; strength; solidity ; truth. 4. Truth; 
eae ; firmness; freedom from error or fallacy ; or- 
thodoxy. 

BOUP, n. (Fr. coupe; Sp. sopa; G. euppe ; D. soep.) Broth ; 
a je ite of flesh for food. ep *] 
SOUP, o. t. To sup; to breathe out. Wirliffe. 

SOUP, v.t. To sweep. Sce Sweer and Swoop. 

UR, a. (Sax. sur, surig ; G. sauer; D. ruur; Sw. sur; 
Dan. suur; Fr. sur, sure.} 1. Acid; having a pungent 
taste ; sharp to the taste; tart. 2. Acid and austere or 
astringent. 3. Harsh of temper; crabbed; peevish ; aus- 
tere; morose. 4. Afflictive; [obs.] 5. Expressing dis- 
content or peevishness. 6. Harsh to the feelings; cold 
and damp. 7. Rancid; musty. 8. Turned, as milk; 
coagulated. 

SOUR, x. An acid substance. 

SOUR, v.t. 1. To make acid; to cause to have a sharp 
taste. 2. To make harsh, cold or unkindly. 3. To make 
harsh in temper; to make cross, crabbed, peevish or dis- 
contented. 4. To make uneasy or less agreeuble.—5. In 
rural economy, to macerate, as lime, and render fit for 

aster or mortar. 

UR, v. & 1. To become acid ; to acquire the quality of 
tartness or pungency to the taste. 2. To become peevish 
or crabbed. 

PBOURCE, «, (Fr. source.) 1. Properly, the spring or 
fountain from which a stream of water proceeds, or any 
collection of water within the earth or upon its surface, in 
which a stream originates. 2 First cause; original ; 
that which gives rise to any thing. 3. The first producer ; 
he or that which originates. 

BOUR'DET, x. (Fr, sourdine, from sourd, deaf.) The little 


Ipe of a trumpet. 

BOUR!-DOEK, 8. Steel, #0 called. 

» pp. Made &Xe ; made peevish. 

SOUR'-GOURD, n. A pldct of the genus adansoma. 

sae ppr. Making 8v4; becoming sour; making 

SOUR'UING, a. That which makes acid, 

SOUR‘ISH, a. Somewhat sour ; MOOerately acid. 

BOURILY, ado. 1. With acidity. 2. with peevishness ; 

- ait Rerlmjony: 2+ ,Discontentedly. ‘ 

‘NESS, x. 1. Acidity; sharpness to taste : . 
ness, 2. Asperity ; harshness of temper. — ot 

SOUR'-SOP, n. A plant. The custard apple. 

*KOUS, x. : plu. of Sou, or Son. See Sov. 

BOUSE, x. ir. sousgeach.}] 1. Pickle made with aalt. 9, 
Something kept or steeped in pickle. 3. The ears, fee, 
&c. of swine; (America. ] 

BOUSE, t.t. 1. To steep in pickle. 2 To plunge into 


water. 
BOUSE, ». i, To fall eudden:y on; to rush with speed ; 
a hawk on its prey. Drydew re 


Dc 
e 
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SOW 


SOUSE, v.¢ To strike with sudden violence. Shak 

SOUSE, adv. With sudden violence. Nas fe be 

tf SOUT'ER, n. (Sax. sutere; L. sutor.} shoemaker , 
cobbler. Chaucer 
SOUT’‘ER-LY, adv. Like a cobbler. 

UT’ER-KAIN, n. [Fr. 5 that is, sub-terrain.) A grotto or 

cavern under ground. [Not Faglish.) Arbuthnot. 

SOUTH, wn. [Sax. suth ; G. sud; Dan. oud; Fr. sud.) 1. 
The north and south are opposite points fn the horizon : 
each ninety degrees or the quartcr of a great circle distant 
from the east and west.—2. In a less ezact sense, any 
point or place on the earth or in the heavens, which is 
near the meridian towards the right hand as one faces the 
east. 3. A suuthern region, country cr place. 4. The 
wind that blows froin the south ; [ols.}] Shak. 

SOUTH, a. 1. In any place north of the tropic ef Cancer, 
pening to or lying in the meridian towards the sua. 

. Being in a southern direction. 

SOUTH, adv. Towards tho south ; as, a ship sails sowth. 

* SOUTH-RAST’, 2. The point of the compass equally die- 
tant froin the south and east. Bacon. 

SOU'FH-EAST’, a. In the direction of southeast, or coming 
from the southeast ; as, a southeast wind. 

SOUTH-EASTERN, a. Towards the southeast. 

* SOU FH'ER-LY, (suthler-ly) a. 1. Lying at the south or 
ina direction nearly south. 2. Coming from the south or 


A point uearly south. 

¢ SQUFHERD , (suth'ern) a. (Sax. suth and ern.) 1. Be- 
longing to the sonth ; meridional. 2. Lying towards the 
south. 3. Coming from the south. 

* SOU FH'ERN-LY, (suth’ern-ly) ade. Towards the south. 

* SOU FH'ERN-M , (suth/ern-médst) e. Furthest towards 
the south. 

* SOUTH'/ERN-WOOD, (suth'ern-wood) x. A plant agree- 
ing in most aia wit the worm wood. Miller 

SOU THING, a. Going towards the south. Dryden. 

SOUFTILING, nv. 1. Tendency or motion to the south. 2 
The southing of the moon, the time at which the mooa 
passes the meridian. 3. Course or distance south. 

SOUTH MOST, a. Furthest towards the south. 

SOUTIDSAY 

SOUTHISAY-ER. See SootHsay. 

* BOUFH WARD, (suth’ard) edo. Towards the south. 

* SOUFH'WARD, (suth/ard) 2. The southern regions of 
countries. Ralagk. 

SOUTH-WEST", n. The point of the compass equally dis- 
tant from the south and west. Bacon. 

SOUTH-WEST’, a. 1. Lying in the direction of the south- 
west. 2. Coming from the southwest. 

SOU'FH-WEST'ER-LY, a. 1. In the direction of south- 
west, or nearly 90. 2. Coming from the southwest, ora 
point near it. 

SOUTH-WEST'ERN, a. In the direction of southwest. 

t SGUV'E-NANCE, 2. [Fr.] Remembrance. Spenser 

SOUV'E-NIR, x. [Fr.] A remembrancer. 

SOV-ER-EIGA, ) wi a. (Fr. souverarn ; It. sev- 

SUV'ER-AN,  § (suvier-an) rano; Sp., Port. soberans.)} 
1. Supreme in power; posseseing supreme dominion. 2 
Supreme ; superior to all others; chief. 3. Supremely 
efficacious ; superior to all others; predominant ; effect- 
ual. 4. Supreme ; pertaining to the first magistrate of a 
nation. 

SOV’ER-EIGN, (suv’er-an) ». J. A supreme Jord or ruler; 
one who possesses the highest authority without control. 
2. A supreme magistrate; a king. 3. A gold coin of 
England, value 20s. or 94,44. 

t SOV'ER-EIGN-FZE, (suv’er-an-Ize) ©. i. To exercise su- 

reme authority. Herbert. 

SOV'ER-EIGN-LY, (suv’er-an-ly) adv. Supremely ; in the 

highest degree. bEapaite used.) Boyle. 

SOV'ER-EIGN-TY, (suver-an-ty) ». Supreme power ; sx- 
premacy ; the possession of the highest power, or of un- 


controllable power. 

SOW, 2. (Sax. suga; G. sav.) 1. The female of the hog 
kind or of swine. 2. An oblong piece of lead. 3. Aa in 
sect; a milleped. 

SOW'-BREAD, x. A plant of the genus cyclamen, 

SOW BUG, x. An insect ; a milleped. 

SOW!_THIS-TLE, x. A plant of the genus sonchus. 

SOW, vr. t.; pret. sowed ; pr, sowed, Or sown. (Sax. sawen: 
G. sten; Dan. saaer.] 1. To scatter on ground, for the 
purpose of growth and the production of a crop. 2 Te 
scatter seed over for growth. 3. To spread or to origt- 
nate; to propagate. 4. To supply or stock with seed. 
5. To scatter over ; to inkle. 

oe v.i. To scatter for growth and the production 
of a crop. 

SOW, for sew, is not in use. See Baw. 

SOWCE, for souse. See Sovusx. 

SOWED, pp. Scattered on ground, as seed. 

MAW'ER, x. 1. He that scatters seed ot Provera tom: a 

e who scatters or spreads. 3. A breeder; a promoter. 

SOWING, ppr. Scattering, as seed ; sprinkling with 


ee rar mena 
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BOWING « The act of scattering seed for propagation. . 
gars a. Flummery made of oatmeal somewhat sour- 
. Sut. 

L, » ¢. To pull by the ears. Shak. 

SOWN, pp. Scattered, as seed ; sprinkled with seed 

soWwNE, v. i. To swoon. Afinsacu. 

Y, n. A kind of sauce, used in Japan. 

S0Z'ZLE, a. A sluttish woman, or one that spills water 
and other liquids carelessly. (New England.) 

EPAAD, (spade) 2. [Sp. cspato.) A kind of mineral ; spar. 

SPACE, a. [Fr. espace; Sp. espacw; It. sparse ; I. spa- 
tium.] 1. Room; extension. 2. Any quantity of exten- 
sion. 3. The distance or interval between lines, as in 
books. 4. Quantity of time ; also, the interval between 
two points oftime. 5. A shart time; a while. 

SPACE, »v. i. To rove. Speaser. 
fits eo. t. Among printers, to make spaces or wider in- 
s between words or lines. 

rate a. Wide ; extensive. Sandys. 

PA'CIOUS, a. [Fr. spacicuz ; Sp. spatioso; It. spaziose ; 
L. spatiosus.}] 1. Wide, rooiny ; having large or ample 
room ; not narrow. 2. Extensive ; vast in extent. 

SPA CIOUS-LY, adv. Widely ; extensively. 

SPA'CIOUS-NEBS, x. 1. Wideness ; largeness of extent; 
woominesa. 2. Extensiveness ; vastness of extent. 

SPAD/DLE, 2x. [dim. of spade.) A lite spade. 

SPADE, x. (Sax. » spada ; G. spaten ; D. spacde; Dan., 
Sw. spade.) 1. An instrument for digging, consisting of a 
broad palin with a handle. 2. A suit of cards. 3. A deer 
three years old; written, also, spaid. 4. [L. spadv.}] A 

elded beast. 

SPADE, v. t. To dig with a spade ; or to pare off the sward 
of land with a spade. 

SPADE -BONE, x. [spade and bone.] The shoulder blade. 

SPADE FUL, » As much as a spade will hold. 

BPA-DI'CEOUS, a. [L. spadiceus.) 1. Of a light-red color, 
usually denominated bay.—2. botany, @ spadiccous 

ower is a sort of aggregate flower. 

SPA-DILLE, (spa-dil!) 2. [Fr.] The ace of spades at ombre. 

SPA'DIX, 2. ey In botany, the receptacle in palms and 
some other plants, dioratay 3 from a spathe. 

SPA'DO, a. (L.) A peidine: rown. 

tSPA-GYR'IE, a. [ - spagyricus.] Chemical. 
SPA-GYRIE, x. Achemist. Hall. 

[sraginish n. A chemist. Boyle. 

A'HEE, ) «. (Turk. sipahi; Pers. sipakee.) One of the 

SPsHI, urkish cavalry. 

SPAKR, pret. of speak; nearly obsolete: now spoke. 

BPALL, n. [Fr. epaule; It. ert I. The shoulder. {Vot 
Liuglish.j Fairyax. 2. A chip ; [0bs.| 

BPALT,) a. A whitish, scaly mineral, used to promote the 

RPELT,§ fusion of metals. Builey. 

SPALT, a. [Dan. spalt, a split; G. spalten, to split.) Crack- 
ed, astimber. (New England.) 

SPAN, wm. (Sax., D. span; G. spanne.] 1. The space from 
the end of the thumb to the end of the little finger when 
extended ; nine inches; the eighth of a fathom. 2. A 
ahort space of time.—3. A span of horscs consists of two 
of nearly the same color, and otherwise nearly alike, 
which are usually harnessed side by side. The word sig- 
nifies properly the same as yoke, when applied to horned 
cattle, from buckling or fastening together.—4. In sca- 
men’s language, a amall line or cord, the middie of which 
is attached to a stay. 

SPAN, v.¢t. 1. To measure by the hand with the fingers 
extended, or with the fingers encompassing the object. 
2 To meast:ra. ; 

SPAN, 2. i. To agree in color, or in color and size; as, the 
horses span well. [New England.) 


SPAN, pret. of spin. We now use spun. 
PAN'C n. Azope to tie a cow’s hind legs. [ Local.) 
Grose. 


SPAN'CEL, wv. t. To tie the legs of a horse or cow with a 
rope. [Locol.| Malone. 

SPAN‘COUN-TER, or SPAN 'FAR-FHING, xn. A play at 
which money is thrown within a span or circuit marked. 

SPAN'DREL, 2. The space betaveen the curve of an arch 
and the right Jines inclosing it. 

¢ SPANE, ov. t. [D. speencn.] To wean. 

* SPANG, xz. [D. spange.] A spangle or shining ornament ; 

a thin piece of metal or other shining material. 

SPAN GLE, n. I. A small plate or boss of shining metal ; 
something brilliant used as an ornament. 2. Any little 
Shing sparkling and brilliant like pieces of metal ; as crys- 
ala of ice. 

SPAN GLE, v. t. To set or sprinkle with spangles ; to adorn 
with small, distinct, brilliant bodies. 

SPAN’GLED, pp. Set with spangies. 

SPANIGLING, por. Adorning with spangles. 

* SPAN TEL, (span’yel) a. (Fr. epagneul.] 1. A dog used 
4n sports of the field, remarkable for his sagacity and obe- 
dience. 2. A mean, cringing, fawning person. 

® SPANIEL, (span'yel) a. Like a spaniel ; mean; fawn- 
ing. Shak. 
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SPA 
* SPAN‘IEL, (span'yel) v. i. To fawn; to cringe; tu be 


obsequious. 

* SPANIEL, (span'yel) v. ¢. To follow like a spaniel, 

SPANISH], @. Pertaining to Spain. 

SPAM‘IS1H], x. The of Spain. 

SPANSH-BROOM, a. A plant of the genus spertium. 

SPAN ISH-BROWN, x. A species of earth used in paints 

SPAMISH-FLY, x. A fiy or insect, the canthuris, used in 
vesicatories, or compositions for raising Listers. 

SPAN ISH-NUT, x. A plant. Miller. 

SPAN ISH-WHITE, n. A white earth used in paints. 

as v. t. [W. purge.) To strike with dhe oma band ; 
to slap. 

SPANK/ER, ». 1. A smail coin.—2. In seamen’s language, 
a ship's driver ; a large sail occasionally set upon the 
mizzen-yard or gaff, the foot being extended by a boom 
3. One that takes long strides in walking ; alsv, a stout 


persona. 

SPANK'ING, ppr. 1. Striking with the open hand. 2. « 
Large ; stout; frulear. 

SPAN!- LONG, a. Of the length ofa span. B. Jonson. 

SPANNED, pp. Measured with the hand. 

SPANNER, 2. L One that spans. 2. ‘he lock of a fusee 
or carbine; or the fusee itself. 3. A wrench or nut 
screw-driver. 

SPAN’-NEW, a. [G. epannen.] Quite new. 

SPAN'NING, ppr. Measuring with the hand ; encompass. 
ing with the fingers. 

SPAR, vn. [D. spur; G. sparren; Dan. spar.) 1. A atone 
that breaks intu a regular thape ; marcasite. 2. A round 
piece of timber. 3. ‘The bar of a gate; [vds.] 

fOPAR, v.¢. (Sax. sparran ; G. sperren.] ‘To bar; to shut 
close or fasten with a bar. Chaucer. 

SPAR, v.i. (Sax. sptrian; Ir. spurnam.) 1. To dispute ; 
to quarrel in words ; to wrangle ; [thus used in America. 
2. To fight with prelusive strokes. Johnsun. 

t SPAR‘A-BLE, x. [ie sparra.) Sinall nails. 

SPA R/A-DBAP, x. In pharmacy, a cereciuth. 

i 

Sees: { [ Vulgar.) See Asranaavs. 

SPARE, v. t. (Sax. sparian: D. spaaren ; G. sparen; Dan. 
sparer.) 1. To use frugally ; not to be prufuse ; not to 
waste. 2. To save or withhold from any particular use 
or occupation. 3. ‘To part with without much incon- 
venience ; todowithout. 4. Toomit; to forbear. 5. ‘To 
use tenderly ; to treat with pity and forbearance ; to for- 
bear to afflict, punish or destroy. 6. Not to take when in 
one’s power; to forbear to destroy. 7. ‘I'o grant ; toal- 
low ; to indulge. 8. ‘I'o forbear to inflict or impose. 

SPARE, v.14. 1. To live frugally ; to be parsimonious. 2 
To furbear ; to be scrupulous. 3. To ve frugal ; not to be 
 steheen 4. To use mercy or forbearance ; to forgive ; te 

tender. 

SPARE, a. [fax. .) 1. Seanty ; parsimonious; not 
abundant. 2. That can be dispensed with ; not wanted ; 
supertluous. 3. Lean; wanting flesh; meager; thin 
4. Slow. 

t SPARE, x. Parsimony ; frugal use. Bacon. 

SPARED, pp. Dispensed with ; saved ; forborne. 

SPAKE LY, ade. Sparingly. Afilton. 

SPARE NESS, n. State of being Jean or thin ; Jeanness 

SPAR'ER, x». One that avoids unnecessary expense. 
Wottun. 

SPARI/RIB, = The piece of a hog taken from the side, 
eousisting of the rits with little flesh on them. 

t SPAR-GE-FADTION, n. [L. sporgo.}] The act of sprink- 
ling. 

SPAR AWK. See Sparrowhawk. 

SPAR'ING, ppr. 1. Using frugally ; forbearing ; omitting 
to punish or destroy. 2. a. Scarce; little. 3, Rcanty; 
not plentiful; not abundant. 4. Saving; parsimonious. 

SPAR ING-LY, ade. 1. Not abundantly. Shak. 2. Fra 
gally; parsimoniously ; not lavishly. 3. Abstinently ; 
moderately. 4. Seidom; not frequently. 5. Cautiously; 


tenderly. 
1. Parsimony ; want of liberality. 


SPAR‘ING-NESS, 2. 
2. Caution. Barrow. 

SPARK, n. (Bax. spearc; D. spartelen.}] 1. A emall part} 
cle of fire or ignited substance, which is emitted from 
bodies in combustion. 2. A small shining body or tran- 
sient light. 3. A amall portion of any thing active. 4. A 
very emai portion. 5. A brisk, showy, gay man. 6. A 


lover. 
t SPARK, ». i. To emit particies of fire; to sparkle. 
SPARK FY] s. Lively ; brisk ; gay. Camden. 
BEARINS ,»@ 1. Airy; gay. Showy ; well dressed ; 
ne. 


SPAR/KLE, a. L. A spark. 2. A tuminous particle. 

SPAR'/KLE, o oa xpartelen.] 1. To emit sparks ; to seni 
off small igni particles ; as burning fuel, &c. 2. Te 
glitter; to glisten. 3. To twinkle: to glitter. 4. To gils- 
ten ; co exhibit an appearence - anunation. 6. To emt 
little bubbles, as spiritous liquees. 

t SPAR KLE, 2. te Pro throw about; to scatter. Sackville. 
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SPARK’LER, un. He or that which sparkles; one whose 
eyes sparkle. Addison. 
SPARK'LET, zw. A small spark. Ootton. 
SPARK'LI-NESS, x. Vivacity. Aubrey. 
fee ppr. of a. Emitting aparks; glittering ; 
vely. 
SPARK’LING.-LY, ado. With ded tabi or vivid brilliancy. 
SPARK’'LING-NESS, 2. Vivid and twinkling lustre. 
BPAR'LING, 2. A smelt. Cotgrave. 
RPAR'ROW, vr. [Sax. speara.) A small bird. 
SPAR'ROW-GRASS, a corruption of asparagus. 
SPARROW-HA » or SPAR/HAWK, rn. [ spear- 
hafoc.) A amall species of short-winged hawk. 
BPAR'RY, a. io spar.) Resembling spar, or consisting 
of spar; having a confused crystaline structure ; spathose. 
SPARSE, (spars) a. [L. sparsus, from spargo.) 1. Thinly 
ecaitered ; set or planted here and there.—2. In botany, 
not opposite, nor alternate, nor in any apparent regular 
order. Martyn. 
SPARSE, (s)xirs) v. ¢. To disperse. Spenser. 
PARSED, a. Scattered. Lee. 
SPARS’ ED-LY, ade. In a scattered manner. Evelyn. 
SPARTAN, a. Pertaining to ancient Sparta ; hence, har- 
dy ; undaunted. 
BPASM, x». [L. spasmus.] An involuntary contraction of 
muscles or muscular fibres in animal bodies; irregular 
motion of the muscles or muscular fibres; convulsion ; 


cramp. 

SPAS- MODE, a. (Fr. spasmodique.] Consisting in spasm. 

SPAS-MOD'I€, 2. A medicine good for removing spasm. 

SPAT, pret. of spit, but nearly obsolete. 

SPAT, x. 1. The young of shell-fish. 2. A petty combat; 
a little quarrel or dissension ; [a vulgar use of the word in 
New ee 

SPA-THA- CEOUS, a. Having a calyx like a sheath. 

BPATiIE, x. [L. spatha.} In botany, the calyx of a spadix 
opening or bursting longitudinally, in form of a sheath. 

SPATHITE, a. [G, spatk.| Foliated or lamellar. 

PATH I-FOR {, a. Resembling spar in form. 

SPATH’‘OUS, a. Having a calyx like a sheath. 

SPATH'U-LATE. See Spatucate. 

SPA'TIATE, v.i. [L. tor.] To rove ; to ramble. 
PATTER, v. t. 1. To scatter a liquid substance on ; to 
sprinkle with water or any fluid, or with any moist and 
dirty matter.—2. Figuratively, to asperse ; to defame. 3. 
To throw out any thing offensive ; [0b3.] Shak. 4. To 
scatter about. 

SPAT'TER, v. i. To throw out of the mouth in a scattered 
manner; to sputter, See SputtTER. Milton. 

SPAT’TER-DASH-ES, 2. plu. [spatter and dask.} Cover- 
ings for the legs to keep them clean from water and mud. 

SPAT“TERED, pp. 1. Sprinkled or fouled by sume liquid 
or dirty substance. 2. Aspersed. 

BPAT’TER-ING, ppr. 1. Sprinkling with moist or foul mat- 
ter, 2. Aspersing. 

SING n. Spittle. Bale. 

SU eet lca Oe papaver spumeum.) A plant; 
white behen; a species of campwn. 

SPAT'U-LA,(#. [L. sputhula, spatha.}] A slice; an 

SPAT'TLE, apothecaries’ instrument for spreading 
plasters, dc, 

SPAT U-LATE, a. [L. spathula.] In botany, a spatulate 
leaf is one shaped like a spatula or batUedore. 

SPAV'IN, x. [It. epavenio, spavano.] A tumor or exeres- 
cence that forms on the inside of a horse’s hough, not 
far from the clbow ; at first like gristle, but aflerwards 
hard and bony. 

PPAVINED, «. Affected with spavin. Goldsmith. 

EPA n. 1. A nineral water froin a pluce of this name 

epaWw in Germany. 2. A spring of mineral water. 

SPAWL, vw. t. (G. speichkel.) To throw saliva from the 
mouth in a scattering form ; to disperse spittle in a care- 
Jess, dirty manner. 

RPAWL, w. Saliva or spittle thrown out carelessly. 


BPAWLING, per. Throwiug spittle carelessly from the 

month. 

BPAWLI/ING, nv. Saliva thrown out carelessly. 

iF Luk . l aie een of fish or frogs, when ejected. 2. 
Any product ot offspring ; an expression of contempt. 3. 
Oftxets ; shoots ; suckers of planta: e 

BPAWN, v. t. To produce or deposit, as fishes do their 
eggs. 2. To bing forth; to generate ; ix contempt. 

BPAWN, 2.1%. 1 To deposit eggs, as fish or frogs. 2. To 
issue, as offspring ; tn contempt. Locke. 

anipien ED, pp. uced or deposited, as the egge of fish 
or frogs. 

SPAWN’ER, n. The female fish. Walton. 

BPAY, ©. t, (W yaparu; L. ado.|] To castrate the fe- 
mate of a beast by cutting and by taking out the ovaries. 

SPAYED, pp. Castrated, as a female beast. 

SPAY'ING, ppr. Castrating, as a female beast. 
PEAK, v. 0.3 pret. spoke, (spake, nearly obs.;] pp. spoke, 
spoken. (Sax. specan, specan.) 1. To utter words or artic- 
alate sounds, as human beings; to express thoughts by 


words. 2. To utter & , discourse or harangue ; te 
utter thoughts in a public assembly. 3. To talk ; to ex- 
press opinions; to dispute. 4. To discourse; to mike 
mention of. 5. To give sound. 

SPEAK, v.¢. 1. To utter with the mouth ; pronounce 
to utter articulately ; as human beings. 2. ‘To dectare ; 
to pruclaim ; to celebrate. 3. To talk or converse in, to 
utter or pronounce, as in conversation. 4. To address ; to 
accost. 5. To exhibit; tomake known. 6. To express 
silently or by signs. 7. To commuu.cate.—To speak @ 
ship, to bail and speak to her captain or commander. 

SPEAK’‘A-BLFE, a. 1. That can be spoken. 2. Having the 
power of speech. Afiltun. 

SPEAK’ER, xn. 1. One that speaks, in whatever manner 
2. One that proclaims or celebrates. 3. One that utters of 

ronounces a discourse ; usually, one that utters a speech 
n public. 4. The person who presides in a deliberauve 
assembly, preserving order and regulating the debates. 

SPEANIING, ppr. Uttering words ; discoursing ; talking. 

SPEAK'ING, n. 1. The act of uttering words ; discourse.— 
2. In colleges public declamation. 

SPEAK/ING-TRUM-PET, x. A trumpet by which the 
sound of the human voice may be propagated to a great 
distance, 

SPEAR, n. (Sax. speare, spere; D., G. speer.} 1. A long, 
pointed weapon, used in war and hunting by thrusting of 
throwing; alance. 2. A sharp-pointed instrument with 
barbe; used for stabbing fish and otber animals. 3. A 
shoot, as of grass; usually spre. 

SPEAR, v. t. To pierce with a spear; to kiN with a spear. 

SPEAR, v. i. To shoot into a long stem. See Srrar. 

SPRARED, pp. Pierced of killed with a spear. 

SPEAR-ROOT a. The far foot behind ; used of a horse. 

SPRAR’-GRAS&, 2». 1. A long, stiff grass. Shat.—9. In 

“cw F.nyland, this nama is given to a species of poa. 

SPEAR‘ING, ppr. 1. Piercing or killing with a spear. 2 
TE Une into a long stem. 

SPEAR/MAN, 2. One who is armed with a spear. 

SPAR MINT, ». A plant; a apecies of mint. 

SPEAR-THIS-TLE, n. A plant, a troublesoine weed. 

SPEAR/-WORT, 2. A plant. 

SPECHT, } 2. A woodpecker. {Wot in use, or lecel.] Sher- 

SPEIGHT, | wood. 

SPECIAL, (spesh/al) a. [FPr., lt. speziale ; Sp. especial ; L 
epecialis.} 1, Designating a species or sort. 2. icular 
peculiar ; noting something more than ordinary. 3. Ap- 
propriate ; designed for a particular purpose. 4. Extraar- 
dinary ; uncommon. 5. Chief in excellence. 

¢ SPE’CIAL, 2. A particular. Hammond. 

SPE'CIAL-IZE, v. t. To mention specially. Skeldor. 
PE"CIAL-LY, adv. 1. Particularly ; in a manner beyond 
what is common, or out of the ordinary course. 2. For 
a particular purpose. 3. Chiefly ; specially. 

SPE! CIAL-TY, (spesh/al-tv) 1. 1. Particniarity ; [Alle 
used.) 2. A particular or peculiar case ; [littie ueed.] 3. A 
special contract ; an obligation or bond ; the evidence of a 
debt by deed or instrument under seal. Blackstone, 

SPECIE, (spé'shy) x. Coin; copper, silver or geld coined 
and used as a circulating medium of commerce. 

SPECIES, (spé'shiz) x. (L.) 1. In soclogy, a collection of 
organized beings derived from one common pareutage by 
natural generation, characterized by one peculiar form.— 
2. In botany, all the plants which spring from the same 
seed, or which resemble each other in certain characters 
or invariable forms.—3. In logic, a special idea, corre- 
sponding to the specific distinetions of things in nature. 
4. Sort; kind. 5. Appearance to the senses; visible or 
sensible representation ; [little used.] 6. Represeutation 
to the mind ; (Uittle used.} 7. Bhow; visible exhibition ; 
fobs) 8. Coin, or coined silver aud gold, used as a circu 

ating medium. Arbuthnot.—9. In pharmacy, asimple; 8 
component part of a compound medicine. 10. The old 
pharmaceutical term for powders. 

SPE-CIFNE a. [Fr. specifique ; It. specifico.} 1. That 

SPECIFI-GAL, makes a thing of the species of which 
it is; designating the peculiar property or propertics of a 
thing, which constitute its species, and distinguish it from 
other things.—2. In medicine, appropriate for the cure of a 

tticular disease. 

SPE-CIF‘IC, n. In medicine, a remedy that certainty cures 
a particular disease. Coxe. 

SPE-CIF'I-C€AL-LY, adv. In such a manner as to consti- 
tute a ec ; according to the nature of the species. 

SPE-CIF'L-€ATE, v.t. [L. species and facic.) To show, 
mark or designate the species, or the distinguishing par- 
ticulars of a me ; to speci 

SPEC-I-FI-€4‘TION, x. 1. act of determining by a 
mark or limit; notation of limits. 9. The act of specify- 
ing ; designation of ns: particular mention 3. 
Article or thing specified. 

SPE-CIF'I€-NESS, 2. Particular mark of distinction. #e- 
not. on Glanville, 

SPEC'I-FTED, pp. Partieularized ; specially named 

SPEC'I-FY, v. t. [Fr. specifer ; It. specifcare.}) To mention 
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or game, 28 8 particular thing; to designate in words, eo 
as to distinguish a thing from every other. 
SPECI-F2-ING, ppr. Naming ov designating particu- 


larly. 

SPEC'I-MEN, x. [I..) A sample; a part or small portion 
of any thing, intended to exhibit the kind and quality of 
the whole, or of something not exhibited. 

SPECIOUS, a. [Fr. specieur: It. specioso; Sp. especies ; 
L. speciosus.] 1. Showy; pleasing to the view. 2 Ap- 
perenty right; supecficially fiir, Just or correct ; plausi- 

le; appearing well at tiret view. 

gira OUS-LY, adv. With a fair appearance ; with show 
of right. 

SPE UIOUS-NESS, a. The state or quality of being spe- 
cious. Ash. 

BPECK, vn. (Sax. epecca.] 1. A spot ; a stain ; a small place 
in any thing that is disco.ored. 2 A very small thing. 

SPECK, v. ¢. To spot ; to stain in spots or drops. 

SPECKLE, x. A little s in any thing, of a different 
substance or color trom that of the thing itself. 

SPEC KLE, v. t. To mark with small spots of a different 
color ; used chiefly in the participle passive. 

sPECK LED, pp. or a. Marked with specks; variegated 
with spots of a different color from the ground of sur- 
face of the object.—Speckled bird, a denomination given 
to a person of doubtful character or principles. 

SPEE'K LED-NESS, vn. The state of being speckled. 

SPECK LING, ppr. Marking with small spots. 

SPECK’T, or SrEIGUT, n. A woodpecker. See Seecnt, 

SPEO'TA-CLE, x. [Fr.; L. spectaculum.) 1. A show; 
Something exhibited to view ; usually, something pre- 
sented to view as extraordinary. 2. his thing seen; a 
sight.—3. Spectacies, in the plural, glassea to assist the 
seh Figeratively, soinething that aids the intellectu- 

al si 

KPECT'A-CLED, s. Furnished with spectacles. Shak. 

SPEC-T AC'U-LAR, a. Pertaining to shows. Hickes. 

gee abe. mn. [L. spectatio.] Regard; respect. [ Lit- 

6 used. 

SPEC-T A’TOR, vn. [L.; Fr. spectateur ; It. spettatore.] 1. 
One that looks on ; one that seesor beholds ; a beholder. 
2. One personally present. 

EP be-TA-TORI-AL, a. Pertaining to the Spectator. 

SPEC-T A‘TOR-SHIP, n. The act of beholding. Stak. 2. 
The office or quality of a spectator. Addison. 

RPEE-TA‘TRESS, ) x. [L. spectutrz.] A female beholder 

SPEC-TA'TRIX, i or looker on. 

SPECTRE, ) a. (Fr. spectre: L. spectrwm.) 1. An appari- 

BPEC TER, tion ; the appearance of a person who is 
dead ; a ghost. 2. Something made preternaturally visi- 
ble.—3. In conckology, a species of voluta, marked with 
reddish broad bands. Cyc. 

BPEC'TRUY, a. [L.] A visible form; an image of some- 
ping ee continuing after the eyes are closed. 

SPEC'U-LAR, a. [L. specularis.) 1. Having the qualities 
of a mirror or looking-glass ; having a smooth, reflecting 
surface. 2. Assisting sight; [obs.] 3. Affording view. 

SPEC’U-LATE, ». i. FL. speculor ; Fr. speculer; |t. specu- 
lare.}] 1. To meditate ; to contemplate ; to consider a sub- 
ject by turning it in the mind and viewing it in its differ- 
ent aspects and relations.—2. In commerce, to purchase 
land, goods, stock or other things, with the expectation 
of eeling ne articles at a profit. 

ft SPEC'U-LATE, ». t. To consider attentively. 

SPEC€-U-LA'TION rn. 1. Examination by the eye; view ; 
(tittle used.] 2. Mental view of any thing in its various 
aspects and relations ; contemplation ; intellectual exain- 
ination. 3. Train of thoughts furmed by meditation. 4. 
Mental scheme ; theory ; views of a subject not verified 
by fact or practice. 5. Power of sight ; | ea ne In com- 
merce, the act or practice of buying land or goods, &c. in 
expectation of a rise of price and of selling tiem at an 


advance. 

BPEC!U-LA-TIST, 2x. One who speculates or forms theo- 
ries ; a specnintor. Milner. 

SPEC’U-LA -TIVE, a. [Fr. speeulatif; It. sprentativo.} 
1. Given to ulation ; contemplative. 2. Formed by 
speculation ; theoretical ; ideal ; not verified by fact, ex- 

riment or practice. 3. Pertaining to view. 

SPEC! U-LA-TIVE-LY, adv. 1. In contemplation; with 
meditation. 2. Ideally ; theoretically ; in theory only, 
not in practice. 

SPEC'U-LA-TIVE-NESS, x. The state of being specula- 
tive, or of consisting in speculation only. 

SPEC’U-LA-TOR, x. 1. One who speculates or forms the- 
ories. 2. An observer; a contemplator. 3. A apy; a 
watcher.—A. In commerce, one who buys goods, land or 
other thing, with the expectation of a rise of price, and 
of deriving Bug from such advance. 

SPEC'U-LA-TO-RY, a. 1. Exercising speculation. Johnson. 
2. Intended or adapted for viewing or espying. Warton. 

BPEC/U-LUM, 2. (1.} 1. A mirror or took ng. clam: 2A 
giass that reflects the images of objects. 3. A metallic 

yeflector used in catadioptric telescopes.—4. In surgery, 
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an instrument for dilating ama keeping open certain parts 
of the body. 

SPED, pret. and pp. of speed. 

SPEECH, n. [Sax. spec.] 1. The faculty on eucring artio- 
ulate sounds or words, as in baman beings ; the facalty 
of expressing thoughts by words or articulate sounds, 
2. Language ; werds as expressing ideas. 3. A particular 
language, as distinct from others. 4. That which ie 
spoken; Words ultered in connection and expressing 
thoughts, 5. Talk ; mention; common saying. 6G. For- 
mal discourse in public; oration ; harangue. 7. Any de- 
cliration of thoughts. 

SPEECH, c. i. To make a speech; to harangue. [L. «.] 

SPEECH ’LEssS, a. 1. Destitute or deprived of the faculty 
of speech. 2. Mute ; silent; not speaking tur a time. 

SPEECH’/LESS-NESS, xn. The state of being speeciiless, 
muteness. Bacon, 

Sr EECH'!-MAK-ER, a. One who makes speeches; one 
who speaks much in a public asseinbly. 

SPERD, c.1.; pret. and pp. sped, speeded. (Sax. spedian, 
spedany D. spueden.] 1. ‘To make haste; to move with 
celerity. 2. To bave success ; to prosper; to succeed ; 
that is, to advance in one’s enterprise. 3. To have any 
condition, good or il); to fare. 

SPEED, vc. t. 1. To dispatch; to send away in haste. 2 
To hasten; to hurry; to put in quick motion. 3. To 
hasten toa conclusion ; to execute; tu dispatch. 4. ‘l'o 
assist ; to help forward ; to hasten. 5. ‘lu prosper ; to 
cause to succeed. 6. To furnish in haste. 7. Tu dia- 
patch ; to kill; to ruin; to destroy. 

SPEED, x. 1. Swiftneas; quickness; celerity ; applied to 
animals. 2. Haste; dispatch. 3. Rapid pare. 4. Suc- 
cexe; prosperity in an undertaking; favorable issue - 
that is, advance to the desired end. 

ae FIL, a. Serviceable; useful. Wiclife. 

PEED'L UY, adv. Quickly ; with haste ; in a short time. 

SPEED‘I-NESS, a2. The quality of being speedy ; quick- 
ness ; celerity ; haste; dispatch. 

RPEEDWELL, 2. A plant of the genus veronica, 

SPEED’Y, a. 1. Quick; swift; nimble; hasty; rapid ia 
motion. 2. Quick in perfurmance ; not dilutury or slow 

tSPEET, v. ¢. a speeten.] To stab. 

SPEIGHT, n. A woodpecker. (Not in use, or local.) 

SPELK, n. (Sax. spelc.] A splinter; a small stick or rod 
used in thatching. [Local.] Grose. 

SPELL, n. (Sax. spel, or speli, a story.} 1. A story; a tale 
(obs. ] Chaucer. 2. A charm consisting of sume words of 
occult power. 3. A turn of work ; relief; turn of duty, 
as, take a spell at the pump. Seamen.—4, In New Eng- 
land, a short time; a litle time; [not elegant.) 5. A 
turn of gratuitous inbor, sometimes accompanied with 
presents. New England. 

SPELL, ». t. ; pret. and pp. spelled, or spelt. (Sax. spellian 
spelligan.] 1. To tell or name the letters of a word, with 
a proper division of syllables. 2. To write or print with 
the proper letters ; to form words by correct orthography. 
3. To take another’s place or turn temporarily in any !a- 
bor or service. New Eagland. 4. To charm. 5. To 
read ; to discover by characters or marks ; with out. 6. To 
tell; to relate ; to teach ; leet. 

SPELL, v.i. To form words with the proper letters, elther 
in reading or writing. 2. Toread. Milton. 

SPELLED, or SPELT, pret. and pp. of are 

SPELL/‘ER, n. One that spells ; one skilled in spelling. 

SPELL‘ING, ppr. 1. Naming the letters of aword. 2. Tak- 
ing another’s turn. 

SPELLJING, n. 1. The act of naming the letters of a word 
2. Orthography ; the manner of forming words with let 


ters. 

piste Plo Sea n. A book for teaching children te» 
spell and read. 

SPELT, n. (Sax., D. spelte ; G. spclz.) A species of grain of 
the genus triticum ; called, also, German wheat. 

SPELT, v. ¢. [G. spalten ; Dan. spilder.} To aplit. 
PELTER, ». [G., D. spiauer.) Common zink. 

t SPENCE, (spens) x. foi Fr. dispense.) A buttery, a 
larder ; a place where provisions are kept. Chaucer. 

SPEN'CER, x. 1. One who has the care of the spence cr 
buttery ; [obs.] 2. A kind of short coat. 

SPEND, v. t.; pret. and pp: spent. (Sax, d hes Ew 
spendera ; It. spendere.] 1. To Jay out; to dispose cf; to 
part with. 2. To consume; to waste; to squander. 3 

'o consume ; to exhaust. 4. To bestow for any purpose — 
5. To effuse; [i. «.] 6. To pass, as time ; to suffer to 
pass away. 5. To lay out; to exert or to waste. 8. To 
exhaust of force ; to waste; to wenr away. 9. To ex- 
haust of strength ; to harass ; to fatigue. 

SPEND, v.i. 1. To make expense ; to make dieposition of 
money. 2. To be lost or wasted ; to vanish ; to be dinsi- 

ted. 3. To prove in the ae 4. ay be consumed. 5 

o be einployed to any use; [unusxed. 

SPEN eed One that spends ; also, a prodigal. 

SPENDING, ppr. Laying out; consuming ; wasting ; ex. 
hausting. 
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SPENDING, «. The act of taying out or expending. 

SPENDTUR rte 
n4 j & prodigal ; one who lavishes his estate. 
APARA-GLE, 4. [t. sperabilis.) ‘That may be hoped. 
Sees «. [L. speratus.] 


PERE, v.¢. To ask ; to inquire. 


SPERM, x. (Fr. sperme; L. sperma.) 1. Animal seed ; that 
- 2. The head matter 
a certain species of whale, called cachalot. 3. Spawn 


by which the species is pro ga 
1) 
of fishes or 


SPER-MA-CE: I, =. (L. sperma and cetus.) The same as 
erm : 
SPER-MATIE, a. 1. Consisting of seed ,; seminal. 9. Per- 


talning to the semen, or conve ring it. Ray. 
18PERM’A-TIZE, v, i. To yield seed. Brown. 


SPER-MAT'O-CELE, x. (Gr. onepya and xndn.) A swell- 


ing of the spermatic vease'4, or vessels of the teaticles. 


SPER-MOI/O-GIST, x. [Gs wepporoyos.] One who gath- 


ers or treats of Duct 
SPURSE, v. ¢. To disperse Spenser. 
SPET, v. t. To spit ; to throw out. 
SPET, x. Spitule, or a flow. 
PEW, v.¢. (Sax. spican; D. 


to cast for 3. To cast out with abliorrence. 


SPEW, vc. i. To vomit; to discharge the contents of the 


stomach. B. Jonson. 
BPEWED, pp. Vomited ; ejected. 
SPEW’'ER, rn. One who spews. 
SPEW'I-NESS, n. Moistness ; dampness. Gauden. 
PEW'ING, ppr. Vomiting ; ejecting from the stomach. 
SPEW'ING, a. The act o vomiting. 
BPEW'Y, a. Wet; foggy.’ Riceat:) Mortimer. 
SPHAOE-LATE, 0.5. 1. 


SPH AC'E-LATE, vo. ¢. To affect with gangrene. 


SPHAC-E-LA‘TION, a. The process of becoming or making 


gangrenous ; mortification Med. Repos. 


SPHAC'E-LUS, n. [Gr. opaxedos.) 1. In medicine and eur- 
gery, gangrene ; mortification of the flesh of a living ani- 
al : 


e2 or decay of a bone. 


mal, 2, 
SPHAG'NOUS, a. [ sphagnum, bog-moes. Linne.} Pertaining 


to beg-moas ; mossy. Bigelow. 
SPHENE, x. (Gr. odny, a wedge.} A mineral. 


SPHE-N. ID/AL, 


wedge.—The «phenoid bone is 
goid bone of t 


basia of the skull. 


SPHE-NOID, a. (Gr. ony and «dos.] Resembling a 
the pte- 
BPHERE, cya eh Fr.; L. sphera; It. sfera.) 1. In 


y contained under a single surface, 
rt is equally distant from a point called 


geometry, a aol 
which in every 
its centre. 2. An orb or globe of the mundane s stem. 


3. An orbicalar body, or a circular figure representing the 


earth or apparent heavens. 4. Circuit of notion ; revo- 
lution ; orbit. 5. The concave or vast orbicular expanse 
in which the heavenly orbs appear. 6. Circuit of action, 


knowledge or influence ; compass ; province; employ- 


ment. 7. Rank ; order of society. 
SPHERE, v.¢. 1. 4'o Place in a sphere ; [unusual.] 2. To 
‘i i Me roundness. Milton. af 
ER’ a. (It. sferico; Fr. spherique; L. spheri- 
BPHER'L-@AL, a ] 1. Globular ; orbicular; having a 
surface in every part equally distant from the centre. 2. 
tea A ; relating to the orbs of the planets. 
BPHER'I-€AL-LY, ado. In the form of a aphere. 
RPHER'I-CAL-N »{%. The state or quality of being or- 
BPHE-RICI-TY bicular or spherical ; roundness. 
SPHERES, n. The doctrine of the sphere. 
SPHE-ROID,, n. [sphere, and Gr. ecdos.] A body or figure 
if heres to a sphere, but not perfectly spherical. 
SPHE-ROID/AL, a. 1. Having the form of a spheroid. 
SPILE-ROIDIE€ —2. In crystalography, bounded 
SPH E-ROID'L€AL, by several convex faces. 
SPHE-ROID'L-TY, x. The quality of bein spheroidal. 
SPHER-O-SID‘ER-ITE, x. A substance found in the ba- 
Baltic, be ga java of Steinheim ; Called, alao, kyatite, 
BPHER'ULE, a. [L. spherula.) A little sphere. 
SPHER'U-LITE, ». A variety of obsidian or pearl-stone. 
BPHER'Y, «. 1. Belonging tothe sphere. Ailton, 2. Round; 
spherical. Shak. ; 
SPUINE'TER, «. [from Gr. ogiyye.] In anatomy, a muscle 
that contracts or shuts. Coze. 


BPUINX, x. (Gr. ogeyf ; L. sphinz.] 1. A famous monster 
in Egypt, having the body of a lion and the face of a 
young woman.—2. In entomology, the hawk-moth, a 

nus of insects. 

SPHRAG‘ID, 2. A species of ocherous clay. 

SPAL, ». A spy; ascout. Bacon. 
PATE, a. (L. epicatue.] Having a spike or ear. 

SPICE, n. {Fr. epice ; It. spezie ; Sp. especia.) 1. A vegete- 
ble production, fragrant or aromatic to the smell, and pun- 
gent tothe taste. 2. A small quantity ; something that 


IFT, 2. One who epends money improvident- 


oped not to be irrecovera- 


spuwen; L. epuo.)] 1. To 


vomit ; to puke; to eject fromthe stumach. 2. 0 eject ;sx 
A H | 3 


o mortify ; to become gangren- 
ous ; as flesh. 2. To decay or become carious, 48 a bone. 
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enriches or alters the quality of a thing in a email degres 
: ie espece.} A sample. 

SPICE, v. t. 1. To season with spice ; to mix aromatic sub 
stances with. 2. T'o tincture. 3. To render nice; te 
season with scruples. 

SPICED, pp. Seasoned with spice. 

SPI'CER, n. 1. One that seasons with spice. 2. One that 

a seals in Yer Camden. | 1. Splees in sae 

'CE-RY, an. [Fr. epiceries.) 1. general ; fragrant 
and aromatic vegetable substances used in seasoning. 
2. A repusitury of spices. 

SPICK AND SPAN. Bright; shining. 

SPICK‘NEL, or SPIG/NEL, w. The herb maidmony or 
bear-wort. Dict. 

tSPI-COS'I-TY, 2. (UL. spica.] The state of having or being 
full of ears, like corn. Dice: 

SPIO'U-LAR, a. [L. spiculum.) Resembling a dart ; having 
sharp points. 

SPIC'U-LATE, v. t. [L. ee te sharpen to a point. 

SPICY, a. 1. Producing spice ; a unding with spices. 2 
Having the qualities of spice ; fragrant ; aromatic. 

SPT'DER, n. The common name of the insects of the genus 
aranca, remarkable for spinning webs for taking ther 


str DER-CATCH-ER, n. A bird so called. 

SPT’DER-LIKE, a. Resembling a spider. Shak. 

SPY’/DER-W ORT, x. A plant of the genus anthericun. 

Began See stile e aes 

J n. [W. yspigaied. pin or peg used to a 
fancet, or Fy sinall hole in a cask of liquor. a 

SPIKE, x. [W. yspig ; D. : k, spyker; G. speiche ; 
spiger ; Sw. mk: L. spica.J 1. A large nail ; always, te 
America, applied to a nail or pin of metal. 2 An ear of 
corn or enn 3. A shoot. 4, [L. spice.] Im botany, a 
species of inflorescence. 

SPIKE, » A smatler species of lavender. Hil?. 

SPIKE, v.t. 1. To fasten with spikes or long and large nails. 
2. To set with spikes. 3. To stop the vent with apikea. 

SPIKED, pp. Furnished with spikes, as corn ; fastened with 
spikes ; stopped with spikes. 

SPIKE-LAV-EN-DER, x. The levandula spice. Ea. FE 

SPIKE‘LET, n. In botany, a small spike of a large one. 

*SPIKE'N AR D, (sptk'nard,or sptke!nard) x. [L. «pica nardi.} 
J. A plant of the Renus nardus. 2. The oil os balsam pro- 
cured from the spikenard. 

SPIK'ING, ppr, Fastening with spikes. 

SI'TK'Y, a. Having a sharp point. Dyer. 

SPILE, 2. [D. spil; G. epille ; Ir. spc.) 1. A small peg or 
wooden pin, used to stop a hole. 2 ‘A stake driven tuto 
the ground to protect a bank, &c. 

SPILL, n. [a different orthography of spile.} 1. A emall 
peg or pin for stopping a cask. 2. A little or pina of 

ron. 3. A little sum of money fods.] 

SPILL, v. t.; pret. and pp. spil ed, or spilt. (Sax. spilfan ; 
D., G. spillen.] 1. To suffer to fall or run out of a veseel ; 
to lose or suffer to be scattered. 92. To suffer to be shed 
J. ‘I'v cause to flow out or lose ; toshed. 4. To mischief ; 
to destroy ; [obs.]) 5. To throw aa In seamen's 
piled Ae to disc e the wind out of the cavizy os belly 
of a sail. 

SPILL, v. i. 1. To waste ; to be rodigal; [cds.] 2% Tobe 
shed ; to be suffered to fall, be lost or wasted. Wette. 

SPILLED, pp. Suffered to fall, as liquids ; shed. 

SPILL/ER, n. 1. One that spills or sheds. 9. A kind of 
fishing line. Carew. 

gach he eh ppr. Suffering to fall or run out, as liquide ; 
shedding. 

SPILL'ING-LINES, in a ship, are epee ee farting more 
conveniently the square-sails. Afer. Dict. 

SPILT, pret. and pp. of spill. 

SPILTH, x. [from spill.) Any thing spilt. Shak. 

PIN, v.t.; pret. and pp. spun. Span ts not used. [Sax., 
Goth. spinnan; D.,G. spinnen.} 1, To draw outand twist 
into threads, either by the hand or machinery. 2. Te 
draw out tediously ; to form by a slow process or by de- 

es; with out. 3. Toextend toa tlength. 4. To 

raw out; to protract ; to spend by delays. 5. To whirl 

with a thread ; to turn or cause to whirl. 6. To draw cut 
from the stomach in a filament. 

SPIN, c. i. 1. To practice spinning ; to work at drawing ane 
twisting threads. 2. To perfurm the act of drawing ond 
twisting threads. 3. To move round rapidly ; to whirl. 
4. To stream or issue in a thread or small current. 

SPIN/ACH ; n. [L. spinacia; It. spinace.) A 

SPINIAGE’ | (spin‘aje) } plant of the genus spinacis. 

SPINAL, a. Pertaining to the spine or back bone. 

BPIN‘DLE, n. (Nax., - spindel.] 1. The pin used in 
spinning-wheels for twisting the thread, and on which the 
thread, when twisted, is wound. 2. A slender, pointed 
rod or pin on which any thing turns. 3. The fusee of a 
watch. 4. A long, slender stalk. 5S. The lower end of 3 

capstan, shod with iron ; the pivot. 

SPIN'DLE, v. i. To shoot or grow ina long, slender stalk. 
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SYIN'DLE-LEGS 

SPIN'DLE-SHANKS, | tempt. 

SPIN‘/DLE-RHANKED, a. Having long, slender legs. 

SPINDLE-SHAPED, a. Having ure shape of a spindle; 
fusiturm. Martyn. 

EPIN DLE-TREE, a. A plant, prick-wood. 

SPINE, x. (L., It. sping ; Fr. epine.} 1. The bach-bone 
of an animal. 2. ‘The shin of the leg. 3. A thorn; a 
sharp from the woudy part of a plant. 

SPINEL, or SPI-NELLE,, a. [I[t. spinella.] The spinelle 
ruby, says Hatly, is the true ruby, a gem of a red color. 
SPI-NELL/ANE, x. A mineral occurring in sinall crystal- 

ine masses and in minute crystals. PaAilips. 

SPI-NESCENT, a. Becoming bard and thorny. 

SPIN'ET, m. (It. spinetta.] An instrument of music reeem- 
bling a harpsichord, but smaller ; a virginal ; a clavichord. 

tSPINET, 2. [L. spuxetum.] A small wood or place where 
briars and thorns grow. B. Junson. 

SPI-NIF'ER-OUS, a. [L. spina and fero.] Producing spines ; 
bearing thorns. 

SPINK, n. A bird; a finch. Harte. 

SPINNER, 2. 1. One that spine. 2. A spider. 

SPIN‘NLNG, ppr. Drawing out and twisting into threads ; 
drawing out; delaying. 

SPIN'NING, a. 1. The act of drawing out and twisting 
into threads. 2. The act of forming webs. 

8PIN‘NING-JEN-NY, ». An engine for spinning wool or 
cotton, in the manufacture of cloth. 

8PIN'NING-WHEEL, n. A wheel for spinning. 

SPIN‘O-LET, n. A small bird of the jark kind. 

BPI-NOSI-TY, ». The state of being spiny or thorny ; 
crabedness. Glanville. 

EPI'NOUS, a. [L. spinosus.} Full of spines ; thorny. 

8Pl'NO-ZISM, x. The doctrines of Spinoza. 

BPIN'STER, a. [spin und ster.]} 1. A woman who apins, 
oe whose occupation is to spin.—2. In law, the common 
tite by which a woman without rank or distinction is 
designated. 

SPIN'STRY,# The business of spinning. Ailton. 

SPIN THERE, n. A mineral of a greenish-gray color. 

SPINY, a. (from spine.) 1. Full of spines; thorny. 2. Per- 

exed ; ditticult; troublesome. Digby. 

*SPIR'A-€LE, x. (L. spiraculum.] 1. A small aperture 
in animal and vegetable bodies, by which air or other flu- 
id is oxhaled or inhaled; a small hole, orifice or vent; a 
pore ; a minute passage. 2. Any small aperture, hole or 


vent. 

BPI'RAL, a. (It. spirale; Fr. spiral.] Winding round a 
cylinder or other round body, or in a circular form, and at 
the same time rising or advancing forward ; winding like 
a screw. 

SPI'R AL-LY, adv. In a spiral form or direction ; in the 
manner of a ecrew. Ray. 

t SPI-RA‘TION, a. [L. spiratio.] A breathing. Barrow. 

SPIRE, x. [L. spire ; Gr. oxcipa; Sp. espira.) 1. A wind- 
ing line like the threads of a screw; any ra wreathed 
or contorted ; acurl; atwist; awrenth. 2. A body that 
shoots up toa point; a tapering body ; a round pyramid 
or pyramidical body ; a steeple. 3. A stalk or blace of 
grass or other plant. 4. The top or uppermost point of a 
thing. 

,v. i. 1. To shoot; to shoot up pyramidically. 2. 

To breathe ; [ods.] 3. To sprout, as grain in malting. 

BSPIRED, «a. Having aspire. Mason. 

SPIRIT, 2. (Fr. esprit ; It. spirito; Sp. espirites L. epiri- 
tus.] 1. Primarily, wind ; air in motion ; hence, breath ; 
[i. «-] 2. Animal excitement, or the effect of it; life; 
ardor ; fire; courage ; elevation or vellemence of mind ; 
as, the troops attacked the enemy with great smrit; the 
young man has the spirit of youth; he speaks or acts 
with spirit.—Spirtts, in the plural, is used in nearly a like 
sense ; as, the troops began to recover their spirits. Swit. 
3. Vigor of intellect; genius; as, ‘‘ His wit, his beauty 
and his sperit.’? Butler. “The noblest spirit or genius 
cannot deserve enough of mankind to pretend to the 
esteem of heroic virtue.’? Temple. 4. Temper ; disposi- 
tion of mind, habitual or temporary ; as, a man of a gen- 
erous spirit, or of a revengeful spirit; the ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit. 5. The sou! of man; the intelli- 

ent, immaterial and immortal part of human beings. 6. 
ie immaterial, intelligent substance. 7. An immaterial 
intelligent being. 8. Turn of mind; temper; occasional 
state of the mind. 9. Powers of mind distinct trom the 
body. 10. Sentiment; perception. 11. Eager desire ; 
disposition of mind excited and directed to a particular 
object. 12. A person of activity ; a man of life, vigor or 
enterprise. 13. Persons distinguished by qualities of the 
mind. 14. Excitement of mind; animation; cheerful- 
peas ; usually in the plural. 15. Life or strength of re- 
sembiance ; essential qualities. 16. Something eminently 

and refined. 17. That which hath power or energy ; 
the quality of any substance which manifests life, activi- 
ty or the power of strongly affecting other bodies, 18. A 
etrong, pungent or stimulating liquor, usually obtained 
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by distillation, as ram, brandy, gin, whivky. 19. Aa 
apparition ; 3 ghost. $0. The renewed natare of man 

al, v. 21. The influences of the Holy Spfrit. AMfus 

XXxii.—J/uly Spirit, the third person in the Trrinit ‘ 
SPIRIT, v. t. 1. To animate ; to actuate, as a spirit ; (0. * 

2. ‘To animate with vigor; to excite ; to encourage. 

To kidnap.— To spirit away, to entice or seduce. “ 
ft SPIRAT-AL-LY, ado. By means of the breath. 
SPIRIT-ED, pp. 1. Animated ; encournged ; incited. 2. « 

Animated ; full of life ; lively ; full of spirit or fira. 
SPIR/IT-ED-LY, adv. In a lively manner; with spirit. 
SPIRT-ED-NESS, 2». 1. Life; animation. 2. Disposition 

or make of mind ; used in compounds. 

tSPIRIT-FUJL, a. Lively ; full of spirit. Ask. 

ft SPIR'(T-FUL-LY, ado. Ina lively inanner 

t SPIR‘IT-FUL-NESS, x. Livelincss ; sprightliness, 

SPIR/TT-LESS, @. 1. Destitute of spirits; wanting aniasm- 
tion ; wanting cheerfulness ; dejected ; depressed. 
Destitute of vigor ; wanting life, courage or fire. 3. Hav- 
ing nu breath ; extinct; dead. Greenaul. 

SPIK'IT-LESS-LY, ado. Without spirit ; without exertion. 

SPIR'AT-LESS-NESS, #. Dullness ; want of life or vigor. 

SPIR/IT-OU8, a. 1. Like spirit ; refined ; defecated ; pure. 
Milton. 2. Fine; ardent; active. Swith. 

SPIR IT-OUS-NESS, r. A refined state ; fineness and ae. 
tivity ot yar: Boyle. aa 

SPIR'IT-U-AL, a. [Ft. spirituel ; It. spirituale ; L. spiritu- 
alis.) 1. Consisting of spirit ; not material ; incorporeal 
2. Mental; intellectual. 3. Not grees; refined from ex- 
ternal things ; not sensual! ; relative to mind only. 4. Not 
Jay or temporal ; relating to sacred things ; ecclesiastical. 
5. Pertainunig to spirit or to the affections ; pure; holy. 
G. Pertaining to the renewed nature of man. 7. Not 
fleshly ; not material. 8. Pertaining to divine things.— 
Spiritual court, an ecclesiastical court. 

SPIR'IT-U-AL-IST, ». One who professes a regard for spir- 
itual things only ; one whose employment is spiritual. 
Hallyweil, 

SPIR-IT-U-AL'L-TY, 2. 1. Easence distinct from matter ; 
immateriality. 2. Intellectual nature. 3. Spiritual na- 
ture ; the quality which respects the spirit or aflections of 
the henrt only, and the casence of true religion. 4. Sptr- 
itual exercises and holy affections. 5. ‘That which belong. 
to the church, or to a person as an ecclesiastic, or to rei 

ion. 6. An ecclesiastical body ; [0d3s.] Shak. 

SPIR-IT-U-AL-I-ZA’TION, x. The act of spiritualizing.— 
In chemistry, the operation of extracting spirit trom natu 
ral bodies. Ancye. 

SPIR'IT-U-AL-IZE, o. t. [Fr. spiritualiser.] 1. To refine 
the intellect ; to purify from the feculences of the world. 
—2. In chemistry, to extract spirit from natural bodies. 
3. To convert to a spiritual meaning. 

SPIR'IT-U-AL-LY, edo. Without corporeal grossness or 
sensuality ; ina mannerconformed to the spirit of true 
rcligion ; with purity of spirit or beart. 

SPIR:1T-U-OUS, a. (Fr. spirituenz.) 1. Containing spirit ; 
consisting of refined spirit; ardent. 2. Having the quali- 
ty of spirit; fine; pure; active. 3. Lively; gay ; vivid; 
airy ; fob. 

SPIR‘IT-U-OUS-NESS, x. 1. The quality of being spiritu- 
ous ; ardor; heat; stimulating quality. 9. Life; tenui- 
ty ; activity. 

SPIRT. See Srunt, the more correct orthography. 

SPIR'TLE, v. ¢. ‘To shoot scatteringly. Drayton. 

SPIR'Y, a. 1. Of a spiral form; wreathed; curved. 2 
Having the form of a pyramid ; pyramidical. 

t SPISS, a. [L. pape | Thick ; close; dense. 

SPISS'I-TUDE, a2. Thickness of soft substances ; the dense- 
ness or compactness which belongs to substances not per- 
fectly liquid nor perfectly solid. 

SPIT, ». (Sax. spitus D. spit; Bw. spett.] 1. An iron 
prong or bar pointed, on which meat is roasted. 2. [D. 

epit, aspade.} Such a depth of earth as is pierced by the 

spade atonce. 3. A sinall point of land running into the 
sea, or a long narrow shoal extending from the shure into 
the sea. 

SPIT, v.t. 1. To thrust a spit through ; to put upon a spit. 
9. To thrust through ; to pierce. 

SPIT, v. ¢.; pret. and pp. spit. at is obsolcte, (Sax. sept 
tan; Sw. spotta; Dan. spytter.} 1. To eject froin the 
mouth ; to thrust out, as saliva, 2. To eject or throw vut 
with violence. 

SPIT, v.t. To throw ont saliva from the mouth. 

ne n. (Dan. spyt.] What is ejected from the mouth, 


va. 
tSPIT'AL, or tSPIT‘TEL, 2. Corrupted from hospital, 
as, ‘* rob not the spital,”’ or charitable toundation. 
SPITCH/COEK, v. t. Tosplit an eel lengthwise and broul it 
SPITCH'€O€CK, x. An eel split and broiled. Decker. 
SPITE, x. (D. spyt ; Ir. spid ; It. dispetto.] Hatred ; rancor, 
malice ; malignity ; malevolence. Spite, however, is not 
always synonymous with these wor It often denctes 
a less deliberate and fixed hatred than malice and malg- 
nity, and is often a sudden fit of il} will excited by tempo- 
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rary vexation. It is the effect of extreme irritation, and 
is ied with a desire of revenge, or at least a de- 
sire to vex the object of ill will.—/x spite of, in opposition 
to all effurts ; in defiance or contempt of. 

SPITE, »v. ¢. i. To be angry or vexed at. 2. To mischief; 
to vex ; to treat malicious y ; to thwart. 3. To fill with 
syite or vexation ; to offend ; to vex ; [obs.)} 

SPIT'ED, pp. Hated ; vexed. 

BPITE FLL, a. Filled with spite; having a desire to vex, 
annoy or injure; malignart; malicious. Stak. 

BPIre/FYUL-LY, adv. With a desire to vex, annoy or in- 
jure ; malignantly ; maliciously. Swift. 

SPITE'FIJL-NESS, a. The desire to vex, annoy or mis- 
chief, proceen ng em irritation ; malice ; inalignity. 

ga: ED, pp. 1. Put wpon a spit. 2. Shot out into 
ength. 

SPIT’ TER, 2. 1. One that puts meat on ao spit. 2. One 
who ejects saliva from bss mouth. 3. A young deer 
whore horns begin to shoot or become sharp ; a brocket or 
yricket. 

SPIT TING, ppr. 1. onaspit. 2. Ejecting saliva. 

SPIT'TLE, a. [from spit.| 1. Suliva; the thick, moist 
matter which is eecreted by the salivar glands and 
ejected from the mouth. 2. A smal! sort uf spade, (spad- 
dl 


é. 

SPIT'TLE. See Sritac. 

SPIT'TLE, o. t. To dig or stir with a small spade. [ Local.) 

SPIT'VEN-OM, n. Poison ejected from the inouth. 

SBPLANEH-NOL'0-GY, n. (Gr. omd\ayyva and doyss.) 1. 
The doctrine of the viscera ; or a treatise or description of 
the viscera. 2. The doctrine of diseases of the internal 

tsofthe body. _ 

8 a v. t. To spatter with water, or with water and 
mu e 

SPLASH, v. i. To strike and dash about water. 

SPLASH, 2. Water, or water and dirt, thrown upon any 

thing, or thrown from a puddle and the like. 

SPLASH'Y, a. Fullofdirty water; wet ; wet and muddy. 

SPLAY, v. t. fe Disrray.] 1. To dislocate or break a 
horse’s shoulder-bone. JoAnson. 2. To spread; [l. u.]} 
Mease. 

erueys for display. 
PLAY, e. Displayed ; spread ; turned outward. 

BPLAY'FOOT, a. Having the foot turned outward ; 

SPLAY'FOQOT-ED, § having a wide foot. 

SPLAY'MOUTH, a. A wide mouth ; a mouth stretched by 
design. 

SPLEEN, a. [L. eplen; Gr. oxAnv.) 1. The milt; a soft 
part of the viscera of animals, supposed, by the ancients, 
to be the seat of melancholy, anger or vexation. 2, An- 
ger; latent spite; ill humor. 3. A fitofanger. 4. A fit; 
a sudden motign ; fore.) 5. Melancholy ; hypochon- 
driacal affections. 6. Immoderate merriment ; [ods.] 
Shak. 

SPLEENED, a. Deprived of the spleen. Arbuthxot. 

BPLEEN'FUL, a. 1. Angry; peevish; fretful. Stak. 2. 
Melancholy ; hypochondriacal. Pope. 

SPLI-EN'LESS, a. Kind; gentle; mild. Chapman. 
PLEEN'WORT, 2. [L. splentum.] A plant; miltwaste. 
SPLEEN’Y, a. 1. Angry; peevish; fretful. Skak. 2. Mel- 

ancholy ; affected with nervous complaints. 

SPLEN'DENT, a. [L. splendens.) 1. Shining; glossy ; 
beaming with light. 2. Very conspicuous ; illustrious. 

SPLEN’'D a. (L. splendidus ; Fr. yee rae It. splendi- 
do.] 1. Properly, shining ; very bright. 2. Showy ; 
magnificent ; sumptuous ; pompous. 3. Milustrious; he- 
roic ; brilliant. 4. Illustrious ; famous ; celebrated. 

SPLEN'DID-LY, ade. 1. With great brightness or brilliant 
light. 2. Magnificently ; sumptuously ; richly. - 3. With 

reat pomp or show. . 

BPLEN DOR, x. [L.] 1. Great brightness ; brilliant lustre. 
2. Great show of ness and elegance ; magnificence. 
3. Pomp; parade. 4. Brilliance ; eminence. 

¢{ SPLENDROUS, a. Having splendor. Drayton. 

SPLEN'E-TIE, a. [L. spleneticus.} Affected with spleen ; 

cvish ; fretful. Pope. 

SPLEN'E-TIE€, n. A person affected with spleen. Tatler. 
BPLEN'TIE, a. cer spleniquc.] Belonging to the spleen ; as, 
the splenic vein. Ray. ‘ 

SPLEN‘ISH, a. Affected with spleen; peevish ; fretful. 

-SPLEN'I-TIVE, a. Hot; fiery ; passionate ; irritable. 

BPLENT, 2. A callous substance or insensible swelling on 
the shank-bone of a horse. Far. Dict. 2. A splint. 

SPLICE, )v.t. (Sw. splissa; D. splissen; G. spleissen.) 

SPLISE, To separate the strands of the two ends of a 
rope, and unite them by a particular manner of inter- 
weaving them ; or to unite the end of a rope to any part 
ed another by a like interweaving of the strands. 

SPLICE, ». The union of ropes by interweaving the 
ateands. Maer. Dict. ‘ ; 

SPLINT, or SPLINT’ER, 2. (D. splinter: G. splint.) 1. 
A piece of wood split of; a thin piece of wood, or other 
ea id substance, rent from the main body.—2. In surgery, 


a thin piece ef wood, or other substance, used to hold of 
confine a broken bone when eet. 3. A piece of bone rent 
off in a fracture. 

SPLINT, v.t 1. To split or rend into long, thin 

SPLINT’ER, pieces; to shiver. 2 1% confine with 
eee as & broken limb. 

SPLINT’ER, v. t. To be split or rent into long pieces. 

SPLINT’‘ER-BAR, 2. A cross-bar in a coach which sup- 

rts the springs. 

SPLINT'ERED, pp. &plit into splinters ; secured by splints. 

SPLINT‘ER-Y, a. Consisting of splinters, or resembling 

srLit, oct; pret and lit. [D. spl D 

T, v. 5 pret. and pp. split. . splitter ; Dan. split- 
ter.] 1. To divide longitudinally or lengthwise ; to sepa- 
rate a pee from end to end by force; to rive ; to cleave. 
2. ‘To rend; to tear asunder by violence; to burt. 3. 
To divide ; to part. 4. To dash and break on a ruck. 5, 
To divide ; to break into discord. 6. To strain and pain 
with laughter. 

SPLIT, v.i. 1. To burst; to part asunder; to suffer dis- 
ruption. 2. To burst with laughter. 3. ‘To be broken ; 
to be dashed to pieces.— 7 split on a reck, to fail ; to er 
fatally. Spectator. 

SPLITTER, #. One who splits. Sirift. 

SPLIT’TING, ppr. Bursting ; riving ; rending. 

SPLUT’TER, x. A bustle; a stir. (4 low word.) 

SPLUT'TER, v. i. Tospeak hastily and confusedly. [Lee.] 

SPOD'U-MENE, «. A mineral, called by Haily triphane. 

SPOIL, v. t. [Fr. epolier ; It. spogliare ; L. spolte.] 1. Te 
plunder ; to strip by violence ; torob. 2. To seize by vi. 
olence ; to take by force. 3. (Sax. spillan.] To corrupt; 
to cause to decay and perish. 4. To corrupt ; to vitiate; 
tomar. 5. Toruin; todestroy. 6. To render useless by 
injury. 7. To injure fatally. 

SPOIL, v.i. 1. To practice plunder or robbery. 2. To 
decay ; to loge the valuable qualities ; to be carmupted. 
SPOIL, 2. [L. spolium.] 1. That which is taken from 
others by violence ; particularly, in war, the plunder taken 
from an enemy ; pillage; booty. 2. That which is gained 
by strength oreffort. 3. That which is taken from ancth 
er without license. 4. The act or practice of plundering ; 
robbery ; waste. 5. Corruption; cause of corruption. 6. 

The slough or cast skin of a serpent or other animal. 

SPOILED, pp. Plundered ; pillaged ; corrupted. 

SPOILIER, x. 1. A plunderer; a pillager; a robber. 2. 
One that corrupts, mars or renders useless. 

SPOIL/FUL, a. Wasteful ; rapacious. [Little used.) Spenser. 

SPOIL/ING, ppr. 1. Plundering; pillaging; corrupting ; 
rendering useless. 2. Wasting; decaying. 

SPOIL‘ING, ». Plunder; waste. 

SPOKE, pret. of speak. 

SPOKE, x. (Sax. spaca; D. spaak.}] 1. The radius of ray 
of a wheel ; one of the small bars which are ineerted in 
the hub or nave, and which serve to support the rim or 
sa fe 2. The spar or round of a ladder. 

SPOK/EN ree pp. of speak. 

SPOKE’-8) AVE, n. A kind of plane to smooth the bells 
of blocks. 

a A ee Rn. ne who s a for another. 

-ATE, e. t. [L. spolio.] To plunder ; to pillage. 
SPCYLI-ATE, v. i. To practice plunder ; to piesdlig robbery. 
SPO-LI-A‘TION, 2. 1. ‘The act of plundering, perticulerly 

of plundering an enemy in time of war. 2 The act or 

ctice of plundering neutrals at sea under authority. —3. 
n ecclesiastical affairs, the act of an incumbent in tak- 
ing the fruits of his benefice without right, but under a pre- 


tended title. 
to a spon- 


SPON-DA'TICE i“ bineg SronpEx.) Pertal 
SPON-DA‘I-CAL, ; denoting two long im po 


etry. 
SPON'DEE, #. [Fr. spondée ; It. spondeo ; L. spondaus.] A 
poetic foot of two long syllables. Broome. 
SPON'DYLE, | #. [L. spondylus.] A joint of the beck-bone | 
SPON'DYL, a vertebre or vertebra. Coxe. 
SPONK 3 ie word prabahl formed on penk. 
c, a. (a w y formed on Toach 
wood.—In Scotland, a match. See Srunz. } 
SPONS/AL, «. [L. sponsalis.] Relating to marringe or to a 


spouse. 

SPON ‘SI-BLE, a. Worthy of credit. Craven dialect. 

SPON'SION, x. [L. spornsw.] The at of becoming surety 
for another. 

SPONSOR, a. [I..] A surety; one who binds bimesif te 
answer for another, and is responsible for his defauht.—Ina 
the church, the ers in baptism are sureties for the 
education of the child ba d. 

SPON-TA-NE'I-TY, a. [ r. spontaneité ; Ut. eita.} 
Voluntariness ; the quality of being of free will or arcord. 

SPON-TA!NE-OUS, a. (L. spontencus.} 1. Voluntary ; 
acting by its own impulse or will without the incitement 
of any thing external ; acting of its own accord. 2. Pro 
duced without being planted, or without human labor.— 
Spontaneous combustion, a taking fire of itself. 

SPON-TA'NE-OUS-LY, ade. 1. Voluntarily ; of bs own 
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will or accord. 2. By its own force or energy ; without 
the impulse of a foreign cause. 

BPON-T A'NE-OUS-NESS, x. 1. Voluntariness; freedom 
of wilt; accord unconstrained. 2. Freedom of acting 
without a foreign cause, 

SPON-TOON!, n. [Fr., Sp. esponton.] A kind of half pike ; 
a military weapon borne by officers of infantry. 

SPOOL, 2. [G. spule; D. spoel.}] A piece of cane or reed, 
orn hollow cylinder of wood with a ridge at each end ; 
used by weavers to wind their yarn upon. 

BPOUL, v. t. To wind on spools. 

BPOOM, v.t. To be driven swiftly. 

SPOON, x. [Ir. sponog.}] 1. A small domestic utensil, with 
a bow! or concave part and a handle, for dipping liquids. 
2. An instrument consist'ng of a bow! or hollow iron and 
along handle, used for taking earth out of holes dug for 
setting posts. 

SPOON, v. & To put before the wind in a gale. 
POON -BILL, x. A fowl of the grallic order. 

SPOON!-DRIF'T, n. In seamen’s lanruage, a showery 

sprinkling of sea- water, swept from the surface in a tem- 
. Mar. Dict. 

SPOON'FUL, ». 1. As much as a spoon contains or is able 
tocontain. 2.” A small quantity of a liquid. 

SPOON'-MEAT, 2. [spvon and meat.) Fuod that is or must 
be taken with a spoon ; liquid food. 

SPOON'-WORT, n. A plant ; scurvy-grass. 

SPO-RAD'I€ e. (Fr. sporadiqus; Gr. onopadcxos. 

SPO-RADI-€AL, Separate ; single ; acattered; use 
only in reference to diseases.—Sporadic discases are opposed 
to epidemics, as accidental. 

SPORT, x. (D. boert.] }. That which diverts and makes 
merry ; play; game; diversion ; alao, mirth. 2. Mock ; 
mockery ; contemptuous mirth. 3. That with which one 
plays, or which is diiven about. 4. Play; idle jingle. 5. 

iversion of the field, as fowling, hunting, fishing.—Jn 
sport. To doa thing in sport, is to do it in jest. 

SPORT, v. t. 1. To divert; to make merry. 2. To repre- 
sent by any kind of play. Dryden. oe 
sont v.i. 1. To play; to frolick ; to wanton. 2. To 

trifle. 

SPORT’ ER, ». One who sports. 

SPORTIFUL, a. 1. Merry; frolicksome; full of jesting ; 
indulging in mirth or play. 2. Ladicrous; done in jest 
or for mere 


lay. 
SPORT FUL-L , adv. In mirth ; in jest; for the sake of 


diversion ; ping tally: 

SPORT'IFUL-} ESS, 2. Play ; merriment; frolick ; a play- 
ful disposition ; playfulness. 

SPORT'LVE, a. 1. Gay; merry; wanton; frolicksome. 
Shak. 2. Inclined to mirth ; playful. 

SPORT'IVE-NESS, 2. 1. Playfulness ; mirth ; merriment. 
Walton. 2. Disposition to mirth. 

BPORT' LESS, a. Without sport or mirth ; joyless. 

BPORTS!MAN, n. 1. One who pursues the s of the 
field ; one who hants, fishes and fowls. 2. One skilled 
in the sports of the field. 

SPORTS MAN-SHIP, x. The practice of sportsmen. 

SPORT'U-LAR-Y, a. [from L. sporta.] Subsisting on alms 
or charitable contributions. [Little wsed.] Hall. 

ft SPORT'ULE, x. [L. we) An alms; a dole ; a char- 
itable gift or contribution. 4Tyliffe. 

SPOT, 2. [D. j Dan. spette.} 1. A mark on a substance 
made by foreign matter; a speck ; a blot; a place discol- 
ored. 2. A astain on character or reputation ; something 
that soils purity ; disgrace ; reproach ; fault; blemish. 3. 
A small extent of space ; a place; any particular place. 
4. A place of a different cc!or from the ground. 5. A va- 
riety of the common domestic pigeon, so called from a 
spot on its head, just above its beak. é. A dark place on 
the disk or face of the sun or of a planet. 7. A lucid 
place in the heavens.—Upon the spot, immediately ; with- 
out changing place. 

SPOT, v.t. 1. To make a visible mark with some foreign 
matter ; to discolor ; to stain. 2. To patch by way of or- 
nament. 3. To stain; to blemish ; to taint ; to disgrace ; 
to tarnish ; as reputation.—7v «pot timber, is to cut or 
chip it, in preparation for hewing. 

BPOT’LESS, a. 1. Free from spots, fowl matter or discolor- 
ation. 2 Free from reproach or impurity; pure; un- 
tainted ; innocent. 

SPOT'I.ESS-NESS, n. Freedom from epot or stain ; free- 
dom from reproach. Donne. 

SPOTTED, pp. Marked with spots or places of a different 
color from the ground. 

SPOT'TED-NESS, n. The sony of being spotted. 

SPOTTER, 2. One that makes spots. 

SPOT'TI-NESS, 2. The state or quality of being spotty. 

SPOTTING, af Marking with spots ; staining. 

SPOTTY, a. 1 of spots ; marked with discolored places. 
apousAGE, n. [See Srovuss.] The act of espousing. 

US’AL, a. [from spouse.) Pertaining to marriage ; nup- 
tia] ; matrimonial ; conjugal ; connubial ; bridal. 
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BPOUS'IAL, =. [Fr. epousailles ; L. mores) Marriago 
nuptials. Jt is now generally usod in the plural. 

SPOUSE, (spouz) s. [Fr. spouse; Sp. espeso, esposa.}) One 
engage dor joined in wedlock ; a masried person, husbaad 
or wife. 

SPOUSE, (spouz) v. «. To wed ; to enpouse. [L. u.] Chaucer. 

SPOUSED, pp. Wedded ; joined in marriage ; married ; but 
seldom used. Milton. 

SPOUSE'‘LESS, a. Destitute of a husband or of a wife. 

SPOUT, n. [D. spuit.] 1. A pipe, or a projecting mouth of 
a vesse!, useful in directing the stream of a liquid poured 
out. 2 A pipe conductjng water from another pipe, or 
from a trough on a house. 3. A violent discharge of wa- 
ter rnised in a column at sea, like a whirlwind, or by a 
whirlwind. 

SPOUT, v. t. 1. To throw out, as siquids through a narrow 
orifice or pipe. 2. To throw out words witb atfected 
gravity ; to mouth. 

SPOUT, v. i. To issue with violence, as a liquid through a 
narrow orifice or from @ spout. 

SPOUT'ED, pp. Thrown in a stream from a pipe. . 

SPOUT'ER, x. A baranguer ; an orator ; in contcmpt. 

SPOUT'ING, ppr. Throwing in a stream from a pipe or 
narrow opening ; pouring out words violently. 

SPOUT'ING, n. The act of throwing out; a violent or af- 
fected speech ; a harangue. 

SPRAEK. See Spraa. 

SPRAG, a. Vigorous ; sprightly. [Local.] Note. In Amer- 
ica, this word is, in popular language, pronounced spry, 
which is a contraction of sprigh, in sprightly. 

SPRAG, x. A young salmon. [Local.] ose. 

SPRAIN, v. t. [probably Sw. sprdnga, to break or loosen.) 
To overstrain the ligaments of a joint ; to stretch the lig- 
anients so as to injure them, but without luxation or dis- 
location. 

SPRAIN, x. An excessive strain of the ligaments of a joint 
without dislocation. Temple. ¢ 

SPRAINED, pp. Injured by excessive straining. 

SPRAIN ING, ppr. Injuring by excessive extension. 

SPRAINTS, n. ‘The dung of an otter. Dict. 

SERANG) pret. of spring ; but sprung in more generally 
used. 

SPRAT, a. (D. sprot ; G. sprotte.| A small fish. 

SPRAWL, r.i. 1. ‘To spread and stretch the body careless- 
ly ina horizontal position ; to lie with the limbe stretched 
out or struggling. 2. ‘lo move, when lying down, with 
awkward extension and motions of the limbs ; toscrabble 
or scramble in creeping. 3. To widen or open irregular- 
ly, as a body of horse. 

SPRAWLIING, ppr. J. Lying with the limbs awkwardly 
stretched ; creeping with awkward motions. 2. Widen- 
ing or opening irregularly, as cavalry. 

SPRAY, a. (probably allied to sprig.) 1. A small shoot of 
branch ; or the extremity of a branch.—2. Among sea- 
men, the water that is driven from the top of a wave ina 
storm, which spreads and flies in small particles. 

SPREAD, ) (spred) r. ¢. ; pret. ant Pe spread, or spred. (Sax. 

SPRED, spredan, spredan; Dan. spredcr.] 1. To ex- 
tend in length and breadth, of in breadth only ; to stretch 
or expand to o broader surface. 2 ‘I'o extend ; to form 
into a plate. 3. To set; to place; to pitch. 4. To cover 
by extending something ; to rench every part. 5. To ex- 
tend ; to shoot to a greater length in every direction, so as 
to fill or cover a wider space. 6. To divulge ; to propa- 

; to publish ; as pews or fame ; to cause to be more 
extensively known. 7. To propagate ; to cause affect 
greater numbers. 8. To emit; to diffuse ; a8 emanations 
or ethuvia. 9. To disperse ; to scatter over a jarger sur- 
face. 10. To prepare ; to setand furnish with provisions. 
11. To open ; to unfold ; to unfurl ; to stretch. 

SPREAD, (spred) v.i. 1. To extend itself in length and 
breadth, in all directions, or in breadth only; to be ex 
tended or stretched. 2. To be extended by drawing o1 
beatng. 3. Tu be propagated or made known more ex 
tensively. 4. To be propagated from one to another. 

SPREAD, x. 1. Extent; compass, 2. Expansion of parts. 

SPREADER, (spreder) n. 1. One that spreads, extends, 
expands or propagates. 2. One that divulges ; one that 
causes to be more generally known ; a publwher. 

SPREADING, ppr. 1. Extending ; expanding ; propagat- 
ing ; divulging ; dispersing ; diflusing. 2. a. Extending 
or extended over a large space ; wide. 

SPREADING, x. The act of extending, dispersing or prop- 


agating. 
t SPRENT, pp. Sprinkled. [See Srxinaxe.) Spenser. 
SPREY, a. ce. See Spruce. 
SPRIG, ». (W. ysbrig.] 1. A small shoot or twig of a tree 


or other plant; a spray. 2. A brad, or nail with a 
head ; [local.] 3. The representation of a small branc:, 
in embroidery. 4. A smail eye-bolt rngged at the point 
SPRIG, v. t. To mark or aca ae the representation of 
hes; to work wit rigs. 
ginig!CRYS.TAL n. Crystal and in the form of a hex- 


anguler column, adhering to the stone. 
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sian haa pp Wrought with representations of small 

twigs. 

BPRIG'GING, ie Working with sprigs. 

SPRIG-GY, a. Full of sprigs or small branches. 

SPRIGHT, ) x. (G. spriet.} 1. A spirit; a shade; a soul ; 

SURITE, an incorporeal nt. 2. A walking spirit ; 
an apparition. 3. Power which gives cheerfulness or 
courage ; [0bs.] 4. An arrow ; fae) 

*SPRIGHT, v. t. To haunt, as a spright. Shak. 

SPRIGHT FUL, a. Lively ; brisk ; nimble ; vigorous ; gay. 

SPRIGHT'FLL-LY, adv, Briskly ; vigorously. Shak. 

SPRIGHT’FUJL-NESS, ». Briskhness ; liveliness ; vivacity. 

&PRIGHT'I.ESS, a. Destitute of life ; dull; stuggish. 

SPRIGHT'LI-NESS, x. Liveliness ; life ; oriskness ; vigor ; 
activity ; gayety ; vivacity. 

SPRIGHT LY, ¢@. Lively; brisk; animated; vigorous ; 
airy; ga/. Dryden. 

SPRING, v. i. ; pret. sprung, [sprang not wholly obsolete ;] 
pp. sprung. (Sax. springan; D., G. springen.] 1. ‘To veg- 
etate and rise out of the ground ; to hegin to appear ; as 
vegetables. 2. To begin to grow. 3. To proceed, as 
from the seed or cause. 4. To arise ; to appear ; to begin 
to appear or exist. 5. T’) break forth ; to issue into sight 
or nouce. 6. To issue or proceed, as from ancestors or 
from a country. 7. To proceed, as from a cause, reason, 
principle or other original. 8. To grow ;tothrive. 9. To 

roceed or issue, as from a fountain or source. 10. To 
eap; to bound; to jump. IL. To fly back ; to start. 12. 
To start or rise suddenly from a covert. 13. ‘To shoot ; to 
issue with speed and violence. 14. To bend or wind 
from a straight direction or plane surface.— To spring at, 
to leap towards ; to attempt to reach by a leap.— 7'n spring 
in, to rush in; to enter with a leap or in haste.—7o 
spring forth, to leap out ; to rush out.—7o spring on oF 
upon, to leap on ; to assault. 

6P ING, v.t. 1. To start or rouse, as game ; to cause to 
rise from the earth or from a covert. 2. To produce 
quickly or unexpectediy. 3. To start; to contrive or to 
prodace or propose on a sudden ; to produce unexpected- 
ly. 4. To cause to explode. 5. To burst; to cause to 
open. 6. Tocrack. 7. To cause to clase suddenly, as 
the parts of a trap. 

SPRING, 2. 1. A leap; a bound ; or hay ; as of an animal. 
2. A flying back ; the resilience of a 'y recovering its 
former state by its elasticity. 3. Elastic power or force. 
4. An elastic body ; a body which, when bent or forced 
from its natural state, has the power of recovering it. 5. 
Any active power ; that by which action or motion is pro- 

_ duced or propagated. 6. A fountain of water ; an issue 
of water from the earth, or the basin of water at the place 
of its issue. 7. The place where water usually issues 
from the earth, thoagh no water is there. &. A source ; 
that tron which supplies are drawn. 9. Rise ; original. 
10. Cause; original 11. The season of the year when 
popes begin to vegevate and rise ; the vernal season.—12. 

seamen’s language, a crack in @ mast or yard, running 
obliquely or transversely. 13. A rope out of a 
ship’s stern and attached to a cable proceeding from her 
bow, when she is at anchor. 14. A plant; a shoot; a 
yuung tree; [obs.] 15. A youth; [ods.) 16. A band; a 
shoulder of pork ; [obs. 

tSPRING‘AL, x. A youth. Spenser. 

BPRING!-BOK, a. [D. spring and bok.) An African animal 
of the antelope kind. Barrow. 

SPRINGE, (sprinj) x. A gin; a noose ; which, being fasten- 
ed to an elastic body, is drawn close witb a sudden spring, 
by which means it catches a bird. 

BSPRINGE, v. t. To catch in a springe ; to insnare. 

SPRING'ER, n. 1. One who springs ; one that rouses game. 
2. A name given to the grampus.—3. In architecture, the 
rib of a groin or concentrated vault. 

BPRING'-HALT, 2. [spring and halt.) A kind of lameness 
fn which a horse twitches up his legs. Skak. See Staina- 


MaLtT. 

SPRING'-HEAD, 2. A fountain or source. Herbert. 

MPRINGI-NESS, x. 1. Elasticity ; also, the power of 
epringing. 2. The state of abounding with springs ; wet- 

ness 2 seb esa as of land. 

SPRINGING, ppr. Arising; shooting up; leaping ; pro- 
ceeding ; rousing. 

SPRING ING, «. 1. The act or process of leaping, arisin 
ma a proceen ie: 2. Growth ; eabsolg Ps. ave 
3. In building, the side of an arch contiguous to the part 
on which it rests. 

phat a n. A nge ; a noose. Carew. 
PRING!-TIDE, 2. The tide which happens at or soon after 
the new and full moon, which rises higher than common 


tides. 
SPRING/-WHBEAT, n. A species of wheat to be sown in 
the spring ; 90 called in distinction from winter wheat. 
SPRING'Y, a. [from spring.] 1. Elastic ; possessing the 
wer of recovering itself w bent or twisted. 2. Hav- 
g great elastic power. 3. Having the power to leap; 


* 


able to leap far. 4. Abounding with springs or fountains; 
wet ; spungy. 

SPRIN’KLE, v.t, (Sax. sprengan; D. sprenkelen, spren- 
en; G. sprengen; Dan. sprinkler.) 1. To scatter, to 
isperse ; as a liquid or a dry substance composed of hne 

separable particles. 2. ‘Io scatter on ; to disperse on in 
small drops or particles ; to besprinkie. 3. ‘lo wash ; to 
cleanse ; to purify. 

SPRINKLE, c.i 1. To perform the act of scattering a 
liquid or any fine substance, so that it may fall in small 

rticles. 2. To rain moderately. 

SPRIN:KLE, x. A small quantity scattered; oleo, a uter- 
sil for sprinkling. Spenser. 

SPRIMKLED, pp. 1. Dispersed in small particles. 2. Hay 
ing a liquid or a fine substance scattered over. 

SPRIN'KLER, 2. Oue that sprinkles. 

SPRIN‘KLING, ppr. 1. Dispersing, as a liquid of as dust. 
2. Scattering on, in fine drops or particles. 

SPRIN'K LING, 2. 1. The act of scattering in sma)) drops 
or parcels. Hall, 2. A small quantty falhog in distinct 
drops or parts, or coming moderately. 

+SPRIT, v. t. (Sax. spryttan; D. spraiten.] To throw out 
with force frum a narruw orifice ; to eject ; to spirt. 

SPRIT, v. i. ‘To sprout ; to bud; to germinate; as barley 
steeped for malt. 

SPRIT,n. 1. Ashoot; a sprout. 2. [D. spriet.] A small 
boom, pole or spar which crosses the sail of a boat diag 
onally from the mast to the upper afimost corner, which 
it is used to extend and elevate. 

SPRITE, x. A spirit. 

SPRITE'FUL. See Spricutrcr. 

SPRITE-FUL-LY. See SrricghtFrocry. 

SPRITE’LI-NESS. See Spricuriingss. 

SPRITE‘LY. See Srriaut vy. 

SPRIT!-SAIL, n. I. The sail extended by a eprit. 2 A 
sail attached to a yard which hangs under the bowsprit. 

SPROD, a. A salmon in ifs second year. Chambers. 

{ SPRONG, old pret. of spring. [Dutch.] 

SPROUT, v.¢. [D. sprusten ; Sax. spryttan.)] 1. To shoot, 
as the seed of a plant; to germinate ; to a out new 
shouts. 2. T'o shoot into ramifications. 3. To grow, like 
shoots of plants. 

SPROUT, x. 1. The shoot of a plant; a shoot from the 
seed, or from the stump, or from the rout of a plant or tree 
2. A shoot from the end of a branch. 

SPROUTS, n. plu. Young coleworts. Johnsen. 

SPRUCE, a. Nice; trim ; neat without elegance. 

SPRUCE, v. t. To trim ; to dress with great neatness. 

SPRUCE, t. i. To dress one’s self with affected neatness. 

SPRUCE, x. The fir-tree; a name given to a species of 
evergreen, the pinus mgra. 

SPR OCE'-BEER, n. A kind of beer which is tinetured with 
spruce. 

SPRCOCE'LY, adc. With extreme or affected neatnees. 

SPROCE'NESS, n. Neatness without taste or elegance 
trimness ; fineness ; quaintness. 

SPRUE, x. 1. A matter formed in the mouth in certain 
diseases.—2. In Scotlund, that which is thrown off m 
canting metals ; scoria. 

tSPRUG, ov. t. To make smart. 

SPRUNG, pret. and pp. of spring. 

; SPRUNT, v.t. To spring up; to germinate ; to spring 
forward. 

SPRUNT, 2. 1. Any thing short and not easily bent : [os.] 
2. A leap; a spring ; [ebs.] 3. A steep ascent in a road ; 


lecal. 

+arnu T, a. Active ; vigorous ; strong ; becoming strong. 

1 8PRUNT'LY, adv. Vigorously ; youthfally. B. Jenson. 

SPRY, a. Having great power of leaping of ranning ; niin- 
ble ; active ; vigorous. [This word is in common ure iD 
New England, and is doubtless a contraction of sprig. 

SPUD, x. (Dan. spyd.} 1. A short knife; (i.u.) 2. Any 
short thing ; ia contempt. Swyt. 3. A wol of the fork 
kind, used by farmers. 

SPUD, v. t. To dig or loosen the earth with a spud. [ Leral-] 

SPUL'LERS of yara, x. [perhaps properly spoolers.| Per- 
sous employed to see that it be well spun and fit the 

SPUME nL I ]. Froth; f froth 

8 > Re > It. spema. ; foam: ; scum ; 
matter raised on liquors or fluid sakicnmces ty bolting, af: 
fervescence or agitation. 

SPUME, v. i. To froth ; to foam. 

SPU-MESCENCE, n. Frothiness; the state of foaming 

woman. 

SPO’ MOUB, ) «. [L. epumens.} Consisting of freth orecum 

SPOMY, - iene Dryden . 

SPUN, pret. and pp. of spin. 

SPUNGE, a. [L. spongis; Gr. a; Fr. epenge; 
spugna ; Sp. esponja; Bax. spengea.] 1. A porous marine 
substance, found adhering to rocks, shells, &c. under 
water, and on rocks about the shore at low water.—°. In 
gunnery, an instrument for cleaning cannon after a dis- 
charge.—3. In the manege, the extremity or point of a 
horse-shoe, answering to the heel. 
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BPUNGE, ».¢. 2 To wipe with a wet spunge. 2. To 
wipe out with a spunge, as letters or writing. 3. To 
cleanse with a spunge. 4. To wipe out completely, <o 
extinguish or destroy. 

BPUNGE. v. i. 1. To suck in or imbibe, asa spunge. 2. 
To gain by mean arts, by intrasion or hanging on. 

SPUNGED, pp. Wiped with a spunge ; wiped out. 

EPUNG‘ER, n. One who uses a spunge ; a banger on. 

BPUNG'I-FORM, a. (spunge and form.) Kesembling a 
spunge ; soft and porous ; porous. 

SPUNG I-NESS, x. The quality or state of being spungy, 
or porous like s unge. Harvey. 

SPUNG'ING-HOUSE, xn. A bailiffs house to put debtors in. 

SPUNG'I-OUS, a. Fall of small cavities, like a apunge. 

BPUNG’Y, «a. 1. Soft and full of cavities ; of au open, 
loose, pliable texture. 2. Full of small cavities. 3. Wet; 
drenched ; soaked and soft, ike spunge. 4. Having the 

ie of imbibing fluids. 

BPUN‘/-HAY, n. Hay twisted into ropes for convenient car- 
riage on @ military expedition. 

SPUNK, #. [probably from punk.] 1. Touchwood ; wood 
that readily takes fir 8. ye an inflammable 
temper ; spirit; as, a man of spunk ; 


luw.] 
SPUNK’Y, a.-Spirited ; a low colloqui 


word derived from 


unk. 

SPUN!-YXRN, n. Among seamen, a line or cord formed of 
two or three rope-yarna twisted. 

BPUR, xn. (Sax. spur; D. spoor.) 1. An instrument having 
a rowel! or litde wheel with sharp points, worn on horse- 
mon’s heeis, to prick the horses for hastening their pace. 
2 Incitement; instigation. 3. The largest or principal 
root of a tree ; hence, perhaps, the short wooden buttress 
of a post. 4. The hard, pointed projection on a cock’s 
leg, which serves as an instrument of defense and annoy- 
ance. 5. Something that projects ; a snag.—6. In Amer- 
tea, & Mountain that shoots froin any other mountain or 
range of mountains. 7. That which excites. 8. A sea 
swallow. 9. The hinder part of the nectary in certain 
flowers, shaped like a cock’s spur. Wartyn. 10. [Fr. er- 
got.) A morbid shvot or excrescence in grain, particularly 

e.—lLl. In old fortifications, a wall that crosees a part 
of the rampart and joiis upon the town wall. 

STUR, v. t. (Ir. sporam.] 1. ‘To prick with spurs; to in- 
cite to a more hasty pace. 2. ‘To incite; to instigate ; to 
urge or encourage to action, or to a more vigorous pursuit 
of an object. 3. To impel; to drive. 4. To put spars 


on. 
SPUR, v. i. 1. To travel with great expedition ; [unusual.] 
2. ‘l'o press forward. Grew. 
SPUR’GALL, v. t. To gall or wound with a spur. Shak. 
S’'U R/GALL, a. A place galicd or excoriated by much using 
of the spur. 
SPUR/GALLED, pp. Galled or hurt by a spur. Pope. 
BPURGE, a. (Fr. epurge ; It. spurgo.J A plant. 
SPU RGE/-FLAX, n. A plant. [L. thymelec.] 
SPURGE/-LAU-REL, 2. The daphne laurcola, a shrub. 
SPURGE'-OL-IVE, n. Mezereon, a shrub of the genas 


Tas 

SPURGE’-WOBT, a. A plant. [L. riphion.] 

eA ou! for purging. B. Jonson. 

PO‘RI-OUS, a. (L. spurius.) 1. Not genuine; not pro- 
ceeding from the tme source, or from the source pretend- 
ed ; counterfeit; false; adulterate. 2. Not legitimate ; 
bastard. 

SPC'RI-OUS-LY, ado. Counterfeitly ; falsely. 

SPO'RI-OUS-NESS, x. 1, The state or quality of being 
counterfeit, false or not genuine. 2. Iiegitimacy ; the 
state of being bastard, or not of legitimate birth. 

SPUR'‘LING, x. A small sea-fish. 

SPUR’LING-LINE, n. Among seamen, the line which 
forms the communication between the wheel and the 
tell-tale. 

SPURN, v. t. [Sax. spurnan; L. el 2 1. To kick ; to 
drive back or away, as with the foot. k. 2. To reject 
witb disdain; to scorn lo receive or accept. 3. To treat 
with contempt, 

SPURN, v. i. 1. To manifest disdain in rejecting any thing. 
2. To make contemptuous oppusition ; to manifest disdain 
in resistance. 3. ‘lo kick ur tosa up the heels. 

SPURN, «. Disdainfil rejection ; contemptuous treatment. 

SPURNED, pp. Rejected with disdain. 

BSPURN'ER, z«. One who spurns. 

SPURN'EY, x. A plant. Dict. 

SPURN'ING, ppr. Rejecting with contempt. 

SBPURN-WA-TER, x. In ships, a channel at the end of a 
deck to restrain the water. 

SPURRE, a. A name of the sea-swallow. 

SPURRED, pp. 1. Furnished with spurs. 2. «. Wearing 
ayaln or having shoots like spurs. 

SPUR’RER, a. One who uses spurs. 

SPUR/RI-ER, 2. One whose occupation is to make spurs. 

@PUR!-ROY-AL, n. A gold coin first made in the reign 
of Edward IV. Sometimes written sper-rial or ryal. 
Beaumont. 
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BPURRY, 2. A plant of the genus epergula. 

SPURT, v.t. (Sw. spruta.] fe throw out, as a liquid tn a 
stream ; to drive or force out with violence, as a lind 
from a pipe or small orifice. 

SPURT, v. it. To gush or issue out in a stream, as liqne 
frum a cask ; torush from a confined place in a amal! 
streai.. 

SPURT, x». 1. A sudden or violent ejection of gushing of a 
liquid substance trom a tube, orifice or other confined 
place ; a jet. 2. A sudden orshorst cecasion or exigency ; 
sudden etfort ; (valyar.] 

SPUR TLE, vz. ¢. To shoot in a scattering manner. {b sj 
SPUR'WAY, n. A horse-path; a narrow way; & Dridle- 
road ; a way for a single beast. [Little used.) a 

tf SPU-TA'TION, 2. [L. sputo.] act of spitting. 

t{SPO'TA-TIVE, a. Spitting much ; inclined to apit. 

SPUT'TER, rv. i. (D. spucten ; Sw. spotta ; L. sputo.] 1 To 
spit, orto emit saliva from the mouth in small or scattered 
portions, as in rapid speaking. 2. To throw out moisture 
in small detached parts. 3. To fly off in small particles 
with some crackling or noise. 4. To utter words hastily 
and indistinctly. 

SPUT'TER, c. t. To throw out with haste and noise ; to 
utter with indistinctnese. Sirt/?. 

SPUT TER, ». Moist matter thrown out in small particles. 

SPUTTERED, Thrown out in small portions, as 
gui uttered with haste and indistinctness. 

SPUT'TER-ER, x. One that sputters. 

SFUT'TER-ING, ppr. Emitting in small particles ; uttering 
rapidly and indistinctly > Speaking hastily. 

SPY, n. [It. spa; Fr. espton; Sp. espia.) 1. A person sent 
into an eneimny’s camp to gain intelligence to be commu- 
nicated secretly t the proper officer. 2. A person depuled 
to watch the conduct of others. 3. One who watches the 
conduct of others 

SPY, v.¢. I. To see; to gain et to discover at a dis- 
tance, or in a state of concealment. 2. To discover by 
close search or examination. 3. To explore ; to view, in- 
spect and examine secretly 

SPY, v. i, To search narrowly ; to scrutinize. 

SPY'-BOAT, n. {spy and buat} A boat sent to make dis- 
coveries and bring intelligence. Arbuthnot. 

SPY'-GLASS, n. The popular name of a small telescope, 
useful in viewing distant objects, 

SQUAB, a. 1. Fat; thick ; pluup; bulky. Betterton, 
Untledged ; unfeathered ; as, a syuad pigeon. King. 

SQUAB, a. 1. A young pigeon or dove. [ This word is in 
common use in Amcrica.} 2. A kind of sofa or couch; a 
stuffed cushion. 

t SQUAB, ade. Striking atonce ; with a heavy fal}; plump. 

t SQUAB, v. i. To fall plump; to strike at one dash, or 
with a heavy stroke. 

SQUAB'BISH, or SQUABIBY, a. Thick ; fat; heavy. Har 


vey. 

SQUABBLE, r.t 1. To contend for superiority ; to scuf- 
fle ; to struggle. 2. To contend ; to wrangle ; to quasrel 
3. To debate peevishly ; to dispute. 

SQUAB'BLE, wu. A scuffle; a wrangle ; a brawl; a petty 
quarrel. Arbuthnot. 

SQUAB'BLER, n. A contentious person ; a brawler. 

SQUABBLING, ppr. Scufiling ; contending ; wrangling. 

SQUAB!-PIE, a. ‘Ae made of squabs or young pigeons, 

SQUAD, rn. [Fr. excouade.} A company of armed men; @ 
party learning military exercise ; any smill party 

SQUADIRON, a. [Fr. escadron ; ft. squadra.)} 1. In ite pri- 
mary sense, a square or square form ; and hence, a square 
body of troopa ; a body drawn up in a square. 2. A bod 
of troops, infantry or cavalry, indefinite ‘n number. ¢. 
A division of a flect ; a dctactunent of sh:ps of war, em- 
ployed on a particalar expedition ; or one third part of a 
naval armament. 

SQUAD/RONED, a. Formed into squadrons. Milton. 

SQUALID, a. [L. squatidus.} Foul; filthy; extremely 


dirty. 

SQU ALIID-NESS, n. Fou!ness ; filthiness. 

SQUALL, rv. i. (Sw. syrdla.] To cry out; to scream of 
cry violently ; as a woman frightened, or a child in anges 
or distress. 

SQUALL, x. 1. A loud scream; ao harsh cry. Pope. &. 

Sw. sgral.] A sudden gust of violent wind. Ma Dict 

SQUALLIER, x. A screamer ; one that cries loud. 

SQUALUING, ppr. Crying out harshly ; screaming. 

SQUALLD'Y, a. 1. Abounding with squalls ; dlisturked ofien 
with sudden and viclent gusts of wind.—2. 'n agrirviture, 
broken into detached pieces ; interrupted by unprueuctive 


(Hey vee] 

SQUALOR, n. [L.] Foutness ; filthiness ; cocrsencsn. 

SQUAM'L-FOR pal ay squama, and form.) Lav ng the 
form or shape of es. ; 

8QU A-MIG/ER-OUS, a. [L. squamiger.] Rear.ny seales. 

SQUA’MOUS, spel ta equamosus. } y; cavered with 
scales. Woodward. F 

SQUAN'DER, ». t. (G. verschrrenden.] 1. Tuspond ‘avishly 
or profusely ; to spend prodigally ; to ulssipate ; to waste 
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without economy or judgment; %. To seatier ; to dis- 
perse ; (cds. ] 

BQUAN'DERED, pp. Spent lavishly and without neceasi- 
ty or use; wasted ; dissipated, as property. 

BQUAN'DER-ER, n. One who spends his money prodi- 
gally, without necessity or use ; a spendthrift ; a prodigal ; 

BAUUAN'DER-ING, por. Spending lavish! i 

aR- » Ppr. pding lavishly ; wasting. 

SQUARE, a. [W. cwér; Fr. carré, quarrd.) 1. Having 
four equal and fuur right angles. 2%. Forming a 
right angle. 3. Parallel; exactly suitable; true. 4. Hav- 
ing a straight front, or a frame formed with straiglit 
lines; not curving. 5. That does equal justice ; exact ; 
fair; honest. 6. Even; leaving no balance.—Square 
root, in geometry and aruhmetic. The square root of a 

uantity or number is that which, multiplied by itself, pro- 
uces the square. 

SQUARE, n. 1. A figure having four equal sides and four 
right angies. 2. An area of four sides, with houses on 
each side. 3. The content of the side of a figure squared. 
4. An instrument among mechanics, by which they furin 
right angles, or otherwise measure anglesa.—S. In peume- 
try and arithmetic, a square, or equare nuinber, is the prod- 
uct of a number multiplied by itself. 6. Rule; regulari- 
ty ; exact proportion ; justneas of workinanship and con- 
duct; [obs.] 7. A square body of troops; a squadron ; 
[obs] 8. A quaternion ; four ; fobs. 9. Level ; equality. 
—10. In astrology, quartile; the position of planets dis- 
taut ninety degrees from each other; [vds.] ll. Rule ; 
coufurmity ; accord, ; 

SQUARE, v.¢. (Fr. equarrir.] 1. To form with four equal 
sides a.-d four right angles. 2. To reduce toa square ; to 
form toright angles. 3. To reduce to any given measure or 
standard. 4. To adjust; to regulate ; to mold; to ehape. 
5. ‘To accommodate , to fit. 6. To respect in quartile. 7. 
To make even, 80 a8 to leave no difference or balanvce.— 
8 In arithmetic, to multiply a number by itself.—9. In 
seamen’s language, to squure the yards, is to place them at 
right angles with the inast or keel. 

SQUARE. ». ¢. 1. To suit; to fit; to quadrate; to accord 
or agree. 2. To quarrel ; to go to opposite sides ; [obs.} 

*SQUARE'LY, ede. Suitably sin conformity. 

BOQLUARE’NESS, n. The state of being square. 

SQU ARE/-RIGGED, a. In scamen’s language, a veesel is 
squarc-rigged when her principal sails are extended by 
yards suspended by the middle, and not by stays, gaits, 

ms and Inteen yarda 

BQUARE’-SAIL, n. In seamen’s language, a sail extended 
to a yard suspended by the middle. Mar. Dict. 

BQUARISH oe: Nearly square. Pennant. 


SQUAR!ROUS, a. In botany, scurfy or ragged, or full of 
scales ; rough ; jnesed. 
sauash, v. t. t rom the root of quash; L. quasso; Fr. 


casser.} ‘To crush ; to beat or press into pulp or a flat 


mass. 

SQUASH, x. 1. Something soft and easily crushed. Shak. 
2. (qu. Gr. orxvos.} A plant of the genus excurdita, and 
its puit; a culinary vegetable. 3. Something unripe or 
Bo; in concempt. 4. A sudden fall of a heavy, ault body. 
5. A shock of soft bodies. 

BQUAT, 2. i. [W. yewatiaw ; It. -) 1. Tosit down 
apon the bams or heels; asa human being. 2. To sit 
close to the ground ; to cower ; as an animal.—3. In the 
ee States, to settle on another's land without pretense 
of title, 

SQUAT, ov. &. To bruise or make flat by a fall. Barret. 
QUAT, a. 1. Sitting on the hams or heels ; sitting close 
to the ground; cowering. 2. Short and thick, like the 
figure of an animal squatting. 

AT, n. 1. The posture of one that sits on his hams, or 
Close to the ground. 2. A sudden or crushing fall ; [0ds.} 
3. A vort of mineral. 

SQUATT, x. Among miners, a bed of ore extending but a 
tittle distance. 

BQUAT TER, x. 1. One that squats or site close.—2. In 
at ened States, one that settles on new land without 
a title. 

BSQUEAK, e. i. (Sw. sqvdka ; G. quicken.] 1. To utter a 
sharp, shieill cry, usually of short duration ; to cry with 
an acute tone, as an animal ; or to make a sharp noise, as 
a pipe or quill, a wheel, a door and the like. 2. To break 
eilence or secrecy for fear or pain ; to speak. 

SQUE-AK, x. A sharp, shrill sound suddenly uttered. 

BQUEAK’ER, #. One that utters a shayp, shrill sound. 

SQUEAK/ING, ppr. Crying with a sharp voice ; making a 
sharp sound ; as, a egucaking wheel. 

SQUEAL, v. & [This is only a different orthography of 
equall.| Tocry with a sharp, shrill voice. It ls used of 
aninals only, and chiefly of swine. . 

BQUERALIING, ppr_ Uttering a sharp, shrill sound or voice. 

SQURAM ISH, «4. Nice to excess in taste ; fastidious ; eas- 
fly diagusted ; apt to be offended at trifling impropricties ; 
ecrupnious. 


STA 


SQUEAM'ISH-LY, ede. In a fastidious manner ; with tod 
much nicenees. 

SQUEAM‘ISH-NESS, x. Excessive niceness ; vicious del- 
icacy of taste; fastidiousness ; excessive scrupulous- 


ness. 

t SQUEAS'I-NESS, n. Nausea. See Queastngss. 

t SQUEAS’Y, a. Queasy ; nice ; squeamish ; scrupulous. 

SQUEEZE, v. t. [Arm. quasgu gousca- | 1. To press be 
tween two bodies ; to press closely. - To oppress with 
hardships, burdens and taxes ; to harass; tocrush. 3. To 
hug ; to embrace clusely. 4. To force between cluse bud- 
ies ; to conijel or cause to pass. 

SQUEEZE, v. i. 1. To press; to urge one’s way ; to pass 
by pressing. 2. To crowd. 

SQUEEZE, x. 1, Pressure; compression between bodies. 
Phillips. 2. A close hug or embrace. 

Pao pp. Xreseed between bodies; compressed ; 
oppreseed. 

SQUEEZING, ppr. Pressing ; compressing ; crowding ; 
LY Ea 

SQUEEZING, a. 1. The act of pressing ; compreseion ; 
oppression. 2. That which is dirced out by pressure ; 


regs. 

{SQUELCH, or fSQUELSII, r. t. To crush. [A low werd.) 

t SQUELCH,na. A heavy fall. [Low.) Hudibras. 

SQUIB, 2. 1. A litde pipe or hollow cylinder of paper, 
filled with powder or combustible matter and sent into 
the adr, burning and bursting with acrack ; acracker. 2 
A sarcastic speech or little censoriows writing publushed ; 
@ petty lampoon. 3. A pretty fellow ; [eds. 

SQUIB, tr. 4. To throw squibs ; to utter sarcastic og severe 
reflections ; to contend tu petty dispute. 

SQUIB'BING, ppr. Throwing squibs or severe refiectiona. 

SQUIB'BING, un. The act of throwing squibs or severe re- 
flections. 

SQUIG'GLE, or SQUIRM, v. i. To move about like an cel. 
These synunymous words are used in New Engiand ia low 
or fanuliay conversatwn. The latter ws @ pruriwncial cord ws 
England. Pick. Kocab, 

BQUILL, a. (Fr. squille ; L. sqwilla.} 1. A plant of the ge- 
nus scilla. 2. A fish, or rather a crugtaceous animal. 2 
An insect. 

t SQUIN'AN-CY, x. (Fr. squinancie.] The quinay. 

SQUINT, a. [D. schutn, schuinte.) [. Looking obliquely ; 
having the optic axes directed to different objects. 2. 
Looking with suspicion. 

SQUINT, r. & 1. To see obliquely. 2. To hyve the axes 
of the eyes directed to different objecta. 3. To slupe ; to 
deviate from a true line; to run obliquely. 

SQUINT, v. t. 1. To turn the eye to an oblique position ; 
to look indirecuy. 2. To form the eye to oblique vis- 


ion. 

SQUINT'-EfED, a. 1. Having eyes that squint ; having 
obliqne vision. 2. Oblique; indirect; malignant. 3 
Looking obliquely or by side glances. 

BQUIN-TI-FEGO, a. Squinting. (4 cant word.) Dryden. 

SQUINT'ING, ppr. Seeing or looking obliquely. 

SQUINT'ING, a. The act or habit of looking obliquely. 

oe INGE adc. With an oblique look ; by side 
glances. 

BQUIN'Y, 0. i, To hook squint. [4 cant word.) Shak. 

t SQUIR, cv. t. To throw ; to thrust; to drive. Tetler. 

SQUIRE, x. [a popular contraction of csguive. See Eo- 

: quire.{ 1. In Great Britain, the ti*'e of a gentleman 
next in rank toa knight.—2. In Great Britaeza, an attend- 
anton a noble warrior. Pepe. 3. An attendant at court. 
Shak.—4. In the United States, the title of magistrates and 
Jawyers.—In New England, it is icularty given to jus- 
tices of the peace and judges. 5. The title customarily 
given to gentlemen. 

SQUIRE, v.t. 1. To attend as a squire.—2. In collegial 
language, w attend as a beau or gallant for aid and pru- 
tection, 

SQUIRE'IMOQOD, or SQUIRE'SHIP, 2. The rank and state 
of asquire. Shelton. 

SQUIRE: LY, a. Becoming a squire. Shelton, 

SQUIRREL, (squerrel) n. (Fr. ecurenit/.] A small quad- 
ruped of the genus sciurus, order of glires, and class ma m- 


mala, 

SQUIRREL HUNT, a. In America, the hunting and 
shooting of squirrels by a company of men. 

SQUIRT, v. t. To eject or drive out of a narrow pipe or ori 
fice, in a stream. 

peauirr, v.i. To throw out words ; to let fly. 

UIRT, wx. 1. An instrument with which a liquid im 

efretes in a stream with force. 2. A amall, quick stream. 

SQUIRT'ER, x. One that squirts. [ Vwtgar. 

STAB, t.t. 1. To pierce with a pointed weapon. 2. To 
wound mischievously or mortally ; to kill by the thrust of 
& pointed instrument. 3. To injure eecretly or by mali 
cious falsehood or slander. 

STAB, v.i. 1. To give a wound witha pointed weapon. 9. 
To give a mortal wound. 

STAB, n. 1. The thrust of a pointed weapon. 2% A wound 
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with a sharp-pointed weapon. 3. An injury given in the 
dark ; a sly mischief. 
STABBED, pp. Pierced with a pointed weapon; killed 
with a spear or other pointed instruinent. 
STAB/BER, wn. One that stabe ; a privy murderer. 
STABBING, ppr. Piercing with a pointed weapon. 
STABBING, n. The act of piercing with a pointed weapon ; 
- the act of wounding or killing with a pointed instru- 


ment. 
{STABBING.LY, adv. With intent to doa dark injury ; 


maliciously. Bp. Parker. 
STA-BIL/I-MENT, 2. [L. stabilimentum.] Act of making 
firm ; firm support. Derham. 


ST A-BII.I-TATE, oe. t. To make stable ; to establish. 
TA-BIL'I-TY, 2. [L. stabdilitas.] 1. Steadiness ; stable- 
ness ; firmness; strength to stand without being moved 
or overthrown. 2. Steadiness or firmness of character ; 
finoness of resolution or 3. Fixedness. 
STA'BLE, a. [L. stadilis; Fr. stable; It. stabile.} 1. Fix- 
ed ; firmly established ; not to be easily moved, shaken 
or overthrown. 2. Steady in purpose ; constant ; firm in 
reaolution ; not easily diverted froin a purpose ; not fickle 
or wavering. 3. Fixed; steady; firm; not easily sur- 
rendered or abandoned. 4. Durable ; not subject to be 
‘overthrown or changed. 
tSTA‘BLE, v. t. To fix ; to establish. 
STA'BLE, n. [L. stabulum.] A house or shed for beasts to 
lodge and feed in. 
STA'BLE, v. ¢. To put or keep in a stable, 
STA'BLE, rv. i. To dwell or lodge in a stable ; to dwell in 
an inclosed placa; to kennel. Ailton. 
STA‘BLE-BOY, or STA'BLE-MAN, 2. A boy or & man 
who attends at a stable. Sift. 
BTA’BLED, . Put er kept in a stable. 
8STA'BLE-NESS, 2. 1. Fixedness ; firmness of position or 
establishment; strength to stand; stability. 2. Steadi- 
ness ; constancy ; firmness of purposc ; stability. 
RTA'BLE-STAND, x. In English law, when a man is found 
at his standing in the forest with a cross bow bent, ready 
to shoot at a deer, or with a pone bow ; or standing close 
by a tree with greyhounds in a leash ready to slip. This 
is one of the four presumptions that a man intends steal- 
ing the king’s deer. 
STA‘BLING, ppr. Putting or keeping in a stable. 
STA’ BLING, nx. 1. The act of keeping cattle ina stable. 2. 
A house, shed or room for keeping horses and cattle. 
{STABILISH, ». t. [L. stabilio ; Fr. etadlir.) To fix; toset- 
tle in a state for anence ; to make firm. 
STA'BLY, adv. Firmly ; fixed! ; steadily. 
ST AB/U-LA-TION, x. Act of housing beasts. Cockeram. 
ACK, n. [W. ystac, ystaca ; Dan. stak; Sw. stack.) 1. 
A large conical pile of hay, grain or straw, sometimes cov- 
ered with thatch. 2, A number of funnels or chimneys 
standing together. 
STACK, v. t. 1. To lay in a conical or other pile ; to 
mae into a large pile.—2. In England, to pile wood, 


9 Cc. 

STACKED, pp. Piled in a large conical heap. 

STACKING, Orr. Laying in a large conical heap. 

STA€K/ING-BAND, } 2. A band or rope used in binding 

STACK'ING-BELT thatch or straw upon a stack. 

STA€K/ING-STAGE, n. A stage used in building stacks. 

STACK'YXRD, a. A yard for stacks of hay. 

RTAC’TE, x. [L. stacte; Gr. craxrny.] A fatty, resinous, 
liquid matter, of the nature of liquid myrrh, very odorif- 
erous, and highly valued. 

STAD'DLE, n. (D. stutzel.] 1. Any thing which serves 
for support ; a staff; a crutch; the frame or support ofa 
stack of hay or grain. Exgland.—2, In New England, a 
small tree of any kind, particularly a forest tree. 

STAD'DLE, v. t. To leave staddies when a wood is cut. 

ST AD‘DLE-ROOF, n. The roof or covering of a stack. 

STADE, nv. [L. stadium.) A furlong. Dunne. 

STA’DI-UM, x. [L.] . A Greek measure of 125 geo- 
metrical paces; & ng. 2. The course or career of 


race. 
STADT’HOLD-ER, (stat/héld-er) n. [D. stadt and houder.) 


Formerly, the chief magistrate of the United Provinces o 
Holland; or the governor or lieutenant governor of a 
ince. 


prov 
STADT’HOLD-ER-ATE, 2. The office of a stadtholder. 
STAFF, n. (Sax. staf; D. staf.] 1. Astick 
carried in the hand for support or defense by a person 
walking - hence, @ support; that which props or upbolds. 
2. A stick or club used as a weapon. 3. A long piece of 
wood ; astick ; the long handle of an instrument; a pole 
or stick, used for many purposes. 4. The five lines and 
on which music is written. 5. An ensign of 
authority ; a badge of office. 6. The round of a ladder. 
7. A pole erected inaship to hoist and display a flag ; 
called a flag-staff.—8. (Fr. estafette.] In military affairs, 
an establishment of officers in various departments, at- 
tached to an army, or to the commander of an army. 9. 
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Ice. stef.] A stanza.—l0 Stave and staves, plu. of staf 
eStave. 

STAFFISH, a. Stiff; haren. fscham. 

TA FFI-TREE, n. A sort of eve biel nies: 

STAG, n. 1. The male red deer ; ofthe hind. 2 
A colt or filly; also, a romping giri; [lecal.) Grose — 
3. oe New England, the male the common ox cas- 
trated. 

STAG'-BEE-TLE, x. A species of insect. 

STAGE, n. [Fr. etage.] 1. Properly, one step or degree of 
elevation. 2. A floor or platform of any kind elevated 
above the ground or common surface, as for an exhibition 
of something to public view. 3. The floor on which the- 
atrical Periornence are exhibited. 4. The theatre ; the 
place of scenic entertainments. Pope. 5. Theatrical rep- 
resentations. 6. A place where any thing is publicly ex- 
hibited. 7. Place of action or performance. 8. A place 
of rest on a journey, or where a relay of horses is taken. 
9. The distance between two places of rest ona road. 
10. A single step; degree of advance ; degree of progres- 
sion. 11. [Instead of stage-coach, or stage-wagon.| A 
coach or other carriage running regularly from one place 
to another for the conveyance of passengers. Swift. 
STAGE, v. t. To exhibit publicly Shaa. 
AGE‘COACH, x. A coach that runs by roe ar ; oraconach 
that runs regularly every day or on stated days, for the 
conveyance of ngers. Addison. 

STAGEILY, a. Pertaining to a stage ; becoming the thea- 
tre. (Little weed.) Taulor. 

STAGE'-PLAY, 2. Theatrical entertainment. 

STAGE/-PLAY-ER, n. An actor on the stage ; one whose 
occupation is to represent characters on the stage. 

STAG'ER, ». 1. A player; [l.s.] 2 One that has long 
acted on the stage of life ; a practitioner ; 8 person of cun 
ning. Dryden. 

t STA‘GER-Y, a. Exhibition on the stage. Milton. 

STAG'-E-VIL, 2. A disease in horses. Dict. 

STAG’GARD, x. A stag of four years of age. 

STAG'GER, v. i. [D. staggeren.| 1. To reel; to vacillate ; 
to move to one side and the other in standing or walking ; 
not to stand or walk with steadiness. 2. To fuil; to 
cease to stand firm; to begin to give way. 3. To hesi- 
tate; to begin to doubt and waver in purpose ; to become 
jeas confident or determined. 

STAG'GER, v. t. 1. To cause to reel. 2. To cause to 
doubt and waver; to make to hesitate; to make less 
steady or confident ; to shock. 

STAGGERED, pp. Made to reel ; made to doubt. 

STAG'GER-ING, ppr. Causing to real or to waver. 


STAG'GER-ING, n. 1. The act of reeling. Arbuthnot. 2 
The cause of aereun . 
STAG/GER-ING-LY, adv. 1. In a reeling manner. @ 


With hesitation or doubt. 

STAG'GERS, n. plu. 1. A disease of horses and ce 
tended with giddiness ; aleo,a disease of sheep. 2. ad- 
ners; wild, irregular conduct ; [obs.] Shak. 

STAG GER-WORT, 2. A plant, ragwort. 

STAGING, w. Used in the United States for scaffolding. 


Pick. Vocab. ’ 

STAG/NAN-CY, n. The state of being without motion, fow 
or circulation, as in a fluid. , 

STAG'NANT, a. [L. stagnans.} 1. Not flowing ; not run- 
ning in a current or stream. 2. Motionless ; still ; not 
agitated. 3. Not active; dull; not brisk. 

BTAG/NATE v. i. [L. stagnro; It. stagrare.] 1. To cease 
to flow ; to be motionless. 2. To cease to move ; not to 
be agitated. 3. To cease to be brisk or active ; to became 
dull. 

STAG-NA'TION, n. 1. The cessation of flowing or circula- 
tion of a fluid ; or the state of being without flow or cir- 
culation ; the state of being motionless. 2. The cessa- 
tion of action or of brisk action ; the state of being dull. 

STAG-WORM, n. An insect that is troublesome to deer. 

STAGYR-ITE, ». An appellation given to Aristotle from 


the place of his birth. 

STAID, pret. and pp. of stay; so written for stayes. 2. 
(from stey.] Sober; grave ; steady ; composed ; regular; 
not wild, volatile, flighty or fanciful. 

STAIDINESS, n. Bobriety; gravity ; steadiness ; regular- 


ity. 

STAIN, v.t. [W. ystaeniaw, ystaen.) 1. To discolor by 
the application of foreign matter ; to make foul ; to spot 
2. To dye ; to tinge with adifferent color. 3. To impress 
with figures, in colors different from the ground. To 

. blot; to soil; to spot with guilt or infamy ; to tarnish ; to 


bring reproach on. 
discoloration from foreign matter. 


STAIN, «. 1. A spot; : eee anand. 3 
2. A natural spot of a color different from Sy nuse 


Taint guilt ; tarnish ; disgrace ; reproach. 
reproach ; shame. — ; 
STAINED, pp. Discolored ; spotted ; dyed ; tarnished. 
ATAIN/ER, « 1. One who stains, blots or tarnishes, 2. A 


dyer. 
STAINING, ppr. Discoloring ; spotting; tarnishing. 
as in this. ¢ Obsolete. 
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STAINLESS, «. 1. Free from stains or spots. Sidaey. 2. 
Free from the reproach of guilt ; free from sin. Sha 

STAIR, x. (D. steiger ; Sax. steger; Ir. staigkre.) 1. A 
step ; a stone or a frame of boards or planks by whicha 
person rises one step.—2. Stairs, in the pare’ a series 
of anPe by which persons ascend toa higher room in a 
building. 

8TAIR’-CASE, nu. [stair and case.] The part of a building 
which contains the stairs. 

STAKE, 2. (Sax. stac; D. staak; Sw. stake.] 1. Asmall 
piece of wood or timber, sharpened at one end and set in 
the ground, or prepared for setting, as a support to some- 
thing. 2. A piece of long, rough wood. 3. A palisade, 
or something resembling it. 4. The piece of timber to 
which a martyr is fastened when he is to be barnt.—5. 
Figuratively, martyrdom. 6. That which is pledged or 
wagered. +. The state of being laid or pledged as a 
wager. 8. A small anvil to straighten cold work, or to 
cut and punch upon. 

STAKE, v.t. 1. To fasten, support or defend with stakes. 
2. To mark the limits by stakes. 3. ‘To wager ; to pledge ; 
to put at hazard upon the issue of competition, or upon a 
future contingency. 4. To point or sharpen stakes. 5. 
Teo pierce with a stake. 

STAKED, pp. Fustened or supported by stakes; set or 
marked with stukes ; wagered ; put at hazard. 

STAKE'-HEAD, x. In rope-meking, a stake with wooden 

ins in the upper side to keep the strands apart. 
AK'ING, ppr. 1. Supporting with stakes; marking with 
stakes; putting at hazard. 2. Sharpening. 

8ST A-LA€'TIEC a. [from stulactite.) Pertaining to 

STA-LAC'TLEAL, Btalactile ; resembling an icicle. 


Kinean. 

ST A-LAOTI-FORM, os STA-LA€-TIT'I-FORM, a. Like 
stalactite ; resembling an icicle. Philips. 

STA-LA€'TITE, x. (Gr. eradaxros.} A subvariety of car- 
bonate of lime, usually in a conical or eylindrical form, 
pendent from the roofs and sides of eaverns like an icicle ; 
produced by the filtration of waters containing calcarious 

rticles, through fissures and pores of rocks, 

STA-LAC-FIT'IE, a. In the form of stalactite, oz pendent 
substances like icicles. Kincan. 

STA-LAG'MITE, 2. [L. stalagmium.] A deposit of earthy 
or calcarious matter, formed by drops on the floors of cav- 


erns. 

ST A-LAG-MIT'I€, a. Having the form of stalagmite. 

STA-LAG -MIT'I-CAL-LY, adz. In the form or manner of 
stalagmite. Buckland. 

STAL/DER, 2. A wooden frame to set casks on. 

BEALE, a. 1. Vapid or tasteless from age ; having bost its 
life, spirit and flavor from being long kept. 2. Having 
lost the life or graces of youth; worn out; decayed. 3. 
Worn out by use ; trite ; common; having lost its novel- 
ty and power of pleasing. 

ALE, 2. 1. Something set or offered to view as an al- 
lurement to draw others to any place or purpose ; a de- 
coy ; a stool-fow!l ; (obs.] 2. A prostitute g Lone] 3. Old, 
vapid beer ; [ods.] 4. Le - Stel, stele.) A hong handle. 
5. A word applied to king in cheas when stalled or 


set. 

STALE, v. t. To make vapid or useless; to destroy the 

life, beauty os use of ; to wear out. Shak. 

BTALE, v. i. (G. stallen ; Dan. stuller.| To make water; 
to discharge urine ; a9 horses and cattle. 

STALE, 2 Urine: used of horses and catre. 

STALE'LY, ade. Of old; ofa long time. B. Jenson. 
TALE'NESS, x. 1. The atate of being state ; vapidness ; 
the state of having lost the life or flavor; oldness. 2. The 
state of being worn out; triteness ; commonness. 

ST ALK, (stawk) ». (Sw. stielk; D. stecl.] 1. The ste 
culm or main body of an herbaceous plant. The stalk 
herbaceous plants answers to the stem of shrubs and trees, 
and denotes that which is set, the fixed of a plant, its 
support ; or itis a shoot. 2. The pedicle of a flower, or 
the peduncle that supports the fructification of a plant. 3. 
The stem of a quill. 

STALK, (stawk) v. i. (Sax. stelcan.) 1. To walk with 
high and proud steps ; usually implying the affectation of 
dignity. 2. It ie used with some insinuation of contempt 
or abhorrence. 3. To walk behind a stalking horse or be- 

STALK. TA high, proud 

A Ne ; stately step or walk. Spenser. 

RTALKED,a. Having astalk. a 

STALK'ER, (stawk’er) 2. One who walks with a proud 
it aleo, a kind of fishing-net. 

STALKING, ppr. Walking with proud or lofty stepe. 

STALKING RSE, x. A horse, real or factitious, be- 
hind which a fowler conceals himself from the sight of 
ore whieh he is aiming to kill; hence, a mask ; g 

nse. 
ALK’Y, a. Hard as a stalk ; resembling a stalk. 

STALL, n. (Sau. etal, stal, stall; D. stal ; G. stall; Sw. 
stall ; Pr. stalle.} 1. A stand or place where a horse or 
an ox ts kept and fed; the di n of a stable, or the 


apartment for one horse or ox. 2. A stable; a place tor 
eattle.—3. In 1 Kings iv. 26, stall io used for horse; as, 
*¢ Solomon had forty thousand stails of horses for 

jots.”? 4. A bench, form or frame of shelves in 
air, where ed thing is exposed to sale. 5. A small house 
or shed in which an occupation is carried on. 6. The 
seat of a dignified clergyman in the choir. 

STA v.t. 1. To put into a stable ; os to keep im a sta- 
ble. 2. To install. 3 To eet; to fix; to plunge into 
mire so as not to be able to proceed ; as, te stall horses oF 
A carriage. Aa Gare 

STALL, v. i. 1. To dwell; to inhabit ; [ebs.] 2. To ken 
nel, 3. To be set, asin mire. 4. To be tired of eating, 


as cattle. 
STALL/AGE, n. 1. The right of erecting stalls tn faizs ; 
or rent paid for a s' In old books, laystall ; dung ; 


tSTAL-LA‘TION, x. Installation. Cavendish. 

S'TALL/-FED, pp. Fed qn dry fodder, es fattened in 3 stall 
or stable. 

STALL’-FEED, v. t. [stall and feed.] To feed aad famen 
in a stable or on dry fodder. 

STALL/FEED-ING, ppr. Feeding and fattening in the 


stable. 

STALL/ION, (stal’yun) #. (Fr. etalon; It. stallene.) A 
stone horse ; a seed borse ; a male horse not castrated. 

tSTALL’-WOKN, in Skakspeare, Johnson thinks a mis- 
take for stall-surth, stout. Shak. 

STA'MEN, n.; plu. Stamens, or Stamina. (L.) 1.18 @ 
general sense, osually in the plural, the fixed, asm part 
of a budy, which supports is or gives ‘& its strength and 
solidity. 2. Whatever constitutes the principal strength 
or support of any thing.—3. In botany, an organ of fowess 
for the pre tion of the pollen or fecundating dust. 

STA'MENED, a. Furnished with stamens. 

STAMIN, x. A shight woolen stuff. Chaucer. 

STAM‘-NAL, a. Pertaining to stamens or stamina ; com- 
sisting in stamens or stamina. AMfed. Repos. 

STAM'I-NATE, a. Consisting of stamens. 

STAM/I-NATE, v. ¢. To endue with stamina. 

STA-MIN‘E-OUS, a. [L. staminews.] 1. Consisting of sta- 
inens or filaments. 2. Pertaining to the stamen, os at- 
tached to it. 

STAM-I-NIF’ER-OU8, -e. [L. stamen and fero.} A stams- 
ieee Soes eae has stamens without a 

sti, 

stAM MEL, n. 1A of red color. B. Jensen. 2. A 
kind of woolen cloth. Com. on Chaucer. 

STAM'MER, v.i. (Sax. stamer ; G. sturnmeln ; D. stameren ; 
Dan. stammer.] Literally, to stop in uttering sytiabies or 
words ; to stutter; tc hesitate or fniter in speaking ; and 
hence, tos with stops and difficulty. 

STAM'MER, v. t. To utter or pronounce with hesitation of 
ge ee Beaumont. 

STAM/MER-ER, a. One that stutters or hesitates in speak- 


ing. 

STAM™MER-ING, ppr. 1. Stopping or hesitating ia the ut- 
tering of words ; stuttering. 2. a2. Apt to stammer. 

STAM'MER-ING, 2. The act of stopping or hesitating im 
Spry ae ediment in speech. 

STAM'MER-ING-LY, adv. With stops oF hesitation ia 
speaking. 

STAMP, v. t. (D. stampen; G. stampfern; Dan. stamper 
Fr. estamper ; It. stampare.}] 1. To strike or beat forcibly 
witb the bottom of the foot, or by thrusting the foot down- 
wards. [Ja this sense, the popular pronunciation ts STOMP, 
with a broad.| 2. To en with some mark or figure. 
3. To impress; to imprint; to fix deeply. 4. To fix a 
mark by impressing it. 5. To make by hmpressing a 
mark. 6. Tocein; to mint; to form. 

STAMP, v.%. To strike the foot forcibly downwards. 

STAMP, 2. 1. Any instrument for amine impressions on 
other Bodies. 2. A mark imprinted ; an impression. 3. 
That which is marked; e thin stamped. 4. A picture 
cut in wood or metal, or made impression ; a cut; @ 
plate. 5. A mark set upon things chargeable with dut 
to government, as evidence that the duty te paid. 6. 
character of reputation, good or bad, fixed on any thing 
7. Authority ; current value derived from suffrage or at- 
testntion. . Make ; cast; form ; charncter.—9. In wetal- 
lurgy, a kind of pestle raised by a water-wheel, for beat- 
ing ores to powder; any thing like a pestle used for 


sPAMP-DO- TY at and duty.) A duty 

-DO0- n. [sta ¥: or tax im 

posed on s and parchment, the vidence of the pay 
ment of which is a stamp. 

STAMPED, pp. irapreasid with a mark or figure ; coined ; 


imprinted ; y fixed. 

STAMP’ER, 2. An instrument for pounding or stamping. 

STAMPING, ppr. Impressing with a mark or figure ; coin- 
; imprinting. 

sT ANP IRG MI nz. An engine wed in tin works faz 


breaking or bruising ore. 
STAN, a8 a termination, ie sald to have expressed the 
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wuperintive degree ; a8 in Atkelstan, most noble; Dun- 
aan, the highest. But qu. Stan, in Saxon, is stone. 
STANCH, v. t. (Fr. etancker ; Sp., Port. estancar.) In a 
g sease, to stop ; to set or fx 3 but applied only to 
the blood ; to stop the flowing of blood. 
BTANCH, v.i. To stop, as bluod ; to cease to flow. 
8TANCH, a. 1. Sound ; firm; strung and tight. 2. Firm 
in principle ; steady ; constant and zealous; hearty. 3. 
ye not to be broken. 4. Firm ; close. 
STANCHED, pp. Stopped or restrained from flowing. 
wiea mu. He or that which stops the flowing of 


STANCH'ING, ppr. Stopping the flowing of blood. 
BTANCH ION, (stanch‘un) ». (Fr. etangon.] A prop or 
’ i 
eufport ; a piece of timber in the form of a stake or post, 
used for a support. 

BTA NCH'LESS, «. That cannot be stanched or stopped. 

STANCH'NESS, xn. Soundness; firmness in principle; 
closeness of adherence. 

BTAND, v.i.; pret. and pp. stood. (Sax., Goth. standan ; 
G. stehen; D. staaen; Duan. staaer ; Sw. sta; Sans. sta; 
L. sto.] 1. To be upon the feet, as an animal ; not to sit, 
kneel or tie. 2. To be erect, supported by the roots, as a 
tree or other piant. 3. To be on its foundation ; not to be 
overthrown or demolished. 4. To be placed or situated ; 
to have a certain position or location. 5. To remain up- 
right, in a moral sense; notto fall. 6. To become erect. 
7. To stop; to halt ; not to proceed. 8. To stop; tobe ut 
a stationary point. 9. To be in a state of fixedness ; 
hence, tocontinue ; toendure. 10. ‘Tu be fixed or steady ; 
not to vacillate. 11. To be in or to maintain a pusture of 
resistance or defense. 12. To be placed with regard to 
order or rank. 13. To be in any particular state ; to be, 

‘emphatically expressed, that is, to be fixed or set. 14. To 
continue unchanged or valid ; not to fail or become void. 
15. To consist; to have its being and essence. 16. To 
have a place. 17. To be in any state, 18. To bein a 
particular respect or relation. 19. To be, with regard to 
state of mind. 20. Tosacceed ; to maintain one’s ground ; 
not to fail; to be acquitted ; to be safe. 21. To hold a 
course atsea. 2. Tohaveadirection. 23. To offer one’s 
self as a candidate. 24. To place one’s self; to be placed. 
3. Tos ate ; not to flow. 26. To be satisficd or con- 
vinced. - To make delay. 28. To persist ; to perse- 
vere. 29. To adhere ; toabide. 3. To be permanent; 
to endure; not to vanish or fade. 

Ti stand by. 1. To be near; to be a spectator; to be pres- 
ent. 2. To be aside; to be placed aside with disregard. 
3. To maintain; to defend ; to support; not to desert. 

4. To rest on for support ; to be supported.— To stand for. 
1. To offer one’s self as a candidate. 2. To side with ; 
to support ; to majntain, or to prufesa or attempt to main- 
tain. To be in the place of ; to be the subetitute or rep- 
resentative of. Locke.—4. In seamen’s language, to direct 
the course towards.— 70 stand from, to direct the course 
from.— T° stand one in, to cost.— 70 stand in, or stand in 

> in scamen’s language, is to diyect a course towards 

d@ ora harbor.—7'o stand of. 1. To keep at a distance. 
2. Not to comply. 3. To forbear intimacy. Attcrdury. 
4. Toa r prominent ; to have relief.— 7'o stand uff, or 
of from, in seamen’s language, is to direct the course from 
land.— To stand off ond on, is to sail towards land and then 
from it.— 70 stand out. 1. To project ; to be prominent. 
2. To persist in opposition or resistance ; not to yield or 
comply ; not to give way or recede. 3. With scamen, to 
direct the course trom land or a harbor.— ae fe to. . 
To ply; to urge efforts; to persevere. 2. To remain 
fixed ink purpose or opinion. 3. To abide by; to ad- 
here. 4. Not to yield ; not to fly ; tomaintain the ground. 
—To stand to sea, to direct the course from land.—To 
stand undcr, to undergo ; to sustain. Shak.—To stand up. 
}. To rise from sitting ; to be on the feet. 2. To arise in 
order to gain notice. 3. To make a party.—To stand up 
Sor, to defend ; to justify ; to support, or attempt to su 
port.— 7's stand upon. |]. To concern ; to interest. 2. To 
walue; to pride. 3. To insist. Shak.—To stand with, to 
be consistent.— To stand against, to oppose ; to resist.— 
To stand fast, to be fixed ; to be unshaken or immovable. 
Te atand in hand, to be important to one’s interest. 

STAND, v.¢ 1. To endure; to sustain; to bear. 2. To 
endure ; to resist without yielding or receding. 3. To 
await ; to suffer ; to abide by.— 7 stand one’s ground, to 
keep the ground or station one has taken ; to maintain 
one’s position.— To stand vt, to bear.— To stand trial, is to 
sustain the trial or examination of a cause. 

STAND, n. (Sens. stane.}] 1. Astop; ahait. 2. Astation; 
a place or post where oné stands ; or a place convenient 
for persons to remain in for any ad ye 3. Rank ; post; 
station. 4. The act of opposing. The highest point; 
or the ultimate point of progression, where a stop is made, 
and regressive motion commences. 6. A young tree 
weuvally reserved when the other trees arecut. 7. small 
table: as a candie-stard.—8. In commerce, a weight of| 
from two hundred and a half to three h indred of pitch. 
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9. Fomething on which a thing rests cr is laid.—Stand of 
Grmex, i miliary agars, A Musket With its usual uppeR- 
dages.— 7'o be at u stand, tu stop on account of some doubé 
or diitculty ; hence, to be perplexed ; tu be embarrassed, 

STANDARD, ». [It. stendurdo ; Fr. etendard; Sp estan 
durte ; D. stunduurd.] 1. Auensign of war; a staff witha 
flag or colors. 2. That which is established by sovereign 
power as a rule or measure by which others are to be adjust- 
ed. 3. That which is established as a rule or model, by the 
authority of public opinion, or by custom.—4. In cuinage, 
the proportion of rie of fine nietal and alloy estab. 
lished by authority. 5. A standing tree or stem; a tree 
not supported or attached to a wall.—6. In ship-budding, 
an inverted knee placed upon the deck instead of bencath 
it, with its vertical branch turned upward from that which 
lies horizontally.—7. In botany, the upper petal or ban- 
ner of a papilionaceous corol. 

STAND ARD-BEAR-ER, x. [standard and bear.) An officer 
of an army, company or troop, that bears a standard ; an 
ensign of infantry or a cornet of horse. 

STAND-CROP, x. A plant. Ainsworth. 

STANDIEL, x. A tree of long standing. Howell. 
TANDER, x. 1. One who stands. 3. A tree that has 
stood long ; [vbs.] Ascham. 

STAND'ER-BY, n. One that stands near ; one that is pree 
ent; a mere spectator. Addison. 

STAND'ER-GRABS, n. A plant. [L. statyrion.]} 

STANDING, ppr. 1. Being on the feet; being erect. 2. 
he in a certain direction to or from an object. 3. a. 
Settled ; established, either by law or by custom, &c.; 
continually existing ; permanent; nottemporary. 4. Last- 
ing ; not transitory ; not liable to fade or vanish. 5. Stag- 
nant; not flowing. 6. Fixed; not movable. 7. Remain- 
ing erect ; not cut down. 

STANDING, x. 1. Continuance; duration or existence 
2. Possession of an office, character or 3. Station - 
place to stand in. 4. Power to stand. 5. Rank; con- 
dition in society. 

STANDISH, n. (etand and dish.) A case for pen and ink 

STANE, n. [Saxz. stan.] A stone. [Local.} 

STANG, a. (Sax. stone, steng ; Dan. stang ; G. stange.] 1 
A pole, rod or perch; a measure of land ; [0bs.} Swift 
2. A long bar; a pole; ashaft.—To ride the stang, is to 
be carried on a pole on men’s shoulders, in derision 
neces) Todd. 

STANG, v. i. To shoot with pain. [Local.] Grose. 

{STANK, a. Weak ; worn out. Spenser. 

t STANK, v. i. To sigh. 

t STANK, old pret. of stink. Stunk is now used. 

STANK, n. (W. ystanc.) A dam or mound to stop water 


Local. 

s ANNA-RY, a. [from L. stannum, tin; Ir. stan.) Re- 
lating to the tin works ; as stannary courts. Blackstone. 

BTAN'NA-RY, n. A tin mine. Hail. 

STANINEL, or STANYEL, vn. The kestrel, a species of 
hawk ; called, also, stone-gall and wind-hover. 

STANIN I€, a. Pertaining to tin ; procured from tin. 

STAN‘ZA, ». [It. stanza ; Sp., Port. estancia.} In poetry, a 
number of lines or verses connected with each other and 
ending in a full point or pause ; a part of a poem contain- 
ing every variation of measure in that poem. 

STAP!A-ZIN, 2. A bird, a species of warbler. 

STA'PLE, a. (Sax. stapel, stapul; D.,G., Sw. stapel; Dan. 
stabel.) 1. A settled mart or market; anemporium. 2. 
A city or town where merchants agree to carry certain 
commodities. 3. The thread or pile of wool, cotton or 
flax. 4. A principal commodity or production. 5. (W. 
ystwfwl.) A loop of iron, or a bar or wire bent and formed 
with two points to be driven into wood, to hold a hook 
pin, &c. Pope.—Staple of land, the particular natare and 
quality of land. . 

STA'PLE, a. 1. Settled ; established in commerce. 2. Ac- 
cording to the Jaws of commerce; marketable ; fit to be ° 
sold; [l.".] Swift. 3. Chief; principal; regularly pro- 
duced or made for market ; as, staple commodities. 

STA'PLER, x. A dealer ; as, a wool stapler. 

STAR, n. (Sax. steorra; Dan., Sw. sticrna; G. stern; D. 

star.) 1. An apparently small, luminous body in the 

heavens, that appears in the night, or when its light is not 
obscured by clou , or lost in the brighter effulgcnce of the 

sun. 2. The pole-star; [obs.] Skhak.—3. In astroloyy, a 

configuration of the planets, supposed to influence fortune. ° 

4. The figure of a star; a radiated n:ark in printing or 

writing ; an asterisk ; thus, {[*;) used as a reference toa 

note in the margin, or to fill a blank in writing or print- 

ing where letters are omitted. 5. The figure of a star; a 

badge of rank. 

STAR OF BETH’LE-HEM. A flower and plant. Lee. 

STAR, v. t. To set or adorn with stars, or bright, radiating 
bodies ; to bespangle. 

STRRO APPLE SOA globular or olive-shaped, fleshy fruit, 
inclosing a stone of the same shape. — ; 

STXAR'-FISH, 2. The sea-star or asterias. 

STA R!-FLOW-ER, n. A plant. Lee. 
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STAR'-GAZ-ER, n. One who gazes at the stars ; a term of 
contempt for an astrologer. 

STAR'-GAZ-ING, n. The act or practice of observing the 
stars with attention; astrology. Sicy?. 

STAR'-GRASS, az. Starry duck-meat, a plant. 

STXR'-HAWK, 2. A species of hawk 60 called. 

STAR'-H ¢-A-CINTH, n. A plant of the genus scilla. 

STAR'JEL-LY. x. A plant, the tremciia, one of the fungi ; 
abso, star-slioot, a gelatinous substance. 

STAR’‘LESS, a. Having no stars visible or no starlight. 

STA RLIGHT, a. The light proceeding from the stars. 

STAR'LIGHT, a. Lighte! by the stars. Dryden. 

STARILIKE, a. [«tar and lise.) 1. Resembling a star ; stel- 
lated; radiated like astar, 2. Bright; iustrious. 

STARILING, a. (Sax. ster ; Sw. sturc.} 1. A bird, the stare. 
2. A defense to the piers of bridges. 

a n. In Pulend, a feudatory ; one who holds a 
fief. 

STA‘ROS-TY, 2. A fief; an estate held by feudal service. 

“TAK'-PAVED, a. Studded with stars. Afilton. 

£TXAR'-PROOF, a. [ster and prvof.) Impervious tothe light 
of the stars. Milton. 

STAR‘-KEAD, nv. Doctrine of the stars ; astronomy. 
ae or a. 1. Adorned or studded with stars. 2. 
bnticenced in fortune by the stars. 

{ STAR'RING, ppr. or a. 1. Adorning with stars. 2. Shin- 
ing ; bright ; sparkling ; as, starring comets. 

STARRY, a. (trom Har] 1. Abounding with stars ; adorned 
with stars. 2. Consisting of stars ; stellar; stellary ; pro- 
eeeding ftom the stars. J. Shining like stars ; resen bling 
stars. 

BT AR'-SHOOQT, n. That which is emitted from a star. 

STARI-STONE, 2. Asteria, a kind of extraneous fossil 
consisting of regular joints, each of which is of a radiated 


figure. 
STAR -THIS-TLE, x. A plant of the genus centaures. 
STXR!-WORT, n. A plant of the genus aster. 
STAR’‘BOARD, vn. (Sax. steor-bvard; G. stewerbert; D. 
stuur-bord. | The right hand side of a ship or boat, when 
Q spectator stands with his face towards the head, stem or 


row. 

stxR BOARD, a. Pertaining to the right hand side of a 
ship; being or lying on the right side. 

ETARCH, n. (Sax. stcarc.] A substance used to siffen linen 
and other cloth. 

STARCH, a. Stiff; precise; rigid. Killingbeek. 

STARCH, v.t. To stitfen with starch. Guy. 

STAR-CHAM-BER, 2. Formerly, a court of criminal juris- 
diction in England. 

STARKCHED, pp. 1. Stiffened with starch. 2. a. Stiff; 

recise ; formal. Swift. 

STARCH'ED-NESS, n. Stiffness in manners ; formality. 

STARCH/ER, x. One who starches, or whose occupation is 
to starch. Johnson. 

STARCH ING, ppr. Stiffening with starch. 

ETARCH'LY, ade. With stitfness of manner ; formally. 

STARCH NESS, n. Stiffness of manuer ; preciseneas. 

STARCH 'Y, ac. 8tiff; precise. . 

STARE, n. [Sax. ster ; Sw. stare.] A bird, the starling. 

STARE, v.1. (Sax. starian; G. starren.] 1. To gaze; to 
jook with fixed eyes wide open ; to fiusten an earnest look 
on some object. 2. Tostand out; to be prominent ; [vbs.] 
ae stare in the face, to be befure the eyes or undeniably 
evident. 

ET ARE, x. A fixed look with eyes wide open. Dryden. 

STAR'ER, xn. One who stares or gazes. 

STARING, ppr. Gazing ; looking with fixed eyes. 

STARK, a. (Sax. sterc, stearc; D. sterk; G. stark.] 1. 
Stiff; strong ; rugged; (obs.) 2. Deep; full; profound ; 
absolute ; [vbs.] 3. Mere; gross; absolute. 

STARK, adv. Wholly ; entirely ; absolutely. 

{STA RKILY, ade. Stiffy ; strongly. Shak. 

ART, c.i. (D. storten; Sw. storta.) 1. To move sud- 
denly, as if by atwitch. 2. To move suddenly, as by an 
involuntary shrinking from endden fear or alarm. 3. To 
move with sudden quickness, as with spring or leap. 
4. To shrink ; to wince. 5. To move suddenly aside ; to 
deviate. 6. To set out ; t0 commence a race, as from a 
barrier or goal. 7. To set out ; tocommence a journey or 
enterprise.— To start up, to rise suddenly, as from a seat 
or couch. 

BTART, v. ¢. 1. Te starm ; to distarh suddenly ; to startle ; 
to rouse. 2. To rouse suddenly from concealment; to 
cause to flee or fly. Pope. 3. To bring into motion ; to 
produce suddenly to view or notice. 4. To invent or dis- 
cover; to bring within pursuit. 5. To move suddenly 
from its place ; to dislocate. 6. To empty, as liquor from 
a cask ; to pour out. Mar. Dict. 

START, x. 1. A sudden motion of the body, produced b 
spasm; a sudden twitch or spasmodic affection 2. x 
sudden motion fromalarm. 3. A sudden rousing to action ; 
& spring; excitement. 4, Bally ; sudden motion or effu- 
sion ; a bursting forth. 5. Sudden fit; sudden motion 
followed by intermission. 6. A quick spring; a darting ; 
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a shoot; a push. 7. First motion from & place; act of 
setting out.— 70 get the start, to begin before another ; to 
ain the advantage in a similar undertaking. 

START, a. A projection ; a push; a horn; a tail. 

STARTED, pp. Suddenly roused or alarmed ; poured omg, 
asa liquid ; discovered ; pruposed. 

STARTER, 2. 1 One that starts; one that shrinks from 
his purpose. 2. One that suddenly moves or suggests a 
question or an objection. 3. A dog that rouses game. 

START'FUL, a. Apt to start; skittmb. 

START'FUL-NESS, a. Aptness to stast. 

STARTING, ppr. Moving suddenly ; shrinking ; rousing, 
commencing, as a journey, &c. 

STARTING, a. ‘The act of inoving suddenly. 

START'ING-HGLE, x. A loophole ; evasion. Marti 

START ING-LY, ade. By sudden fits or starts. Shak. 

STARTUNG-POST, nx. A post, stale, burrier or place from 
which competKon in a race start or begin the rece. 

START ISH, a. Apt to start; skittish; shy. 

STAR’‘TLE, v. ¢. (dim. of start.) To shrink ; to move sud 
denly or be exciled on feeling a sudden alann. 

STARTLE, v.¢. 1. To impress with fear, to excite by 
sudden alarm, sorprise or apprebension; to shock, te 
alarm; tofright. 2. Todeter, to causeto deviate ; [!. s.} 

STAR'TLE, n. A sudden motion or shock occasioned by am 
unexpected alarm, surprise or apprelension of danger, 
sudden impression of terror. 

STAR‘TLED, pp. Suddenly moved or shocked by an im- 

ssion of fear or surprise. , 

STAR‘TLINU, ppr. Suddenly impressing with fear. 

STARTUP, el Oe that comes suddenly into notice, 
[ohe. 2. A kind of high shee. 

tSTART’UP, a. Saddenly coming into notice. 

STARVE, v. 4. [Sax. stearfian: G. sterden.) 1. To perish; 
to be destroyed ; Cal 2. To perish or die with cold. 
England. 3. To perish with hunger. 4. To suffer ex- 
treme hunger or want ; to be very indigent. 

STXRVE, v.t. 1. To kill with hunger. 2. To distress or 
subdue by famine. 3. To destroy by want. 4. To kill 
with cold. 5. To deprive of force or vigor ; [uxusuai.} 

STARVED, pp. 1. Killed with bunger ; subd by bunger: 
rendered poor by want. 2. Killed by cold. 

STARVE'LING, (starvling) e. Hungry ; lean; pining with 
want. Phillips. 

STARVE‘LING, (etary ting) a. An animal or plant that is 
made thin, lean and wenk through want of autriment. 
STARVING, ppr. 1. Perishing with hunger; killing with 
hanger ; rendering Jean and poor by want of nounslimens 

2. Perishing with cold ; killing with cold. (Englss.} 

STA’/TA-RY, a. [from state.] Fixed ; settled. Brown. 

STATE, x. [L. status; It. state; Sp. estado; Fr. et&.] 
1. Condition ; the circumstances of a being or thing at any 
given time. 2. Modification of any thing. 3. Criss; 
stationary point; height; om from which the next 
movenient is regression ; [0ds.] 4. Estate; possesion ; 
obs.) 5. A pcelitical body, or body politic; the whole 

y of people united under one government. 6. A body 
of men united by profession, or constituting a community 
of a particular character. 7. Rank ; condition ; quality 


8. Pomp; appearance of greatness. 9. Dignity ; grandeur 
10. A seat of dignity. 11. A canopy; a covering of di 
nity ; [unwsual. 


12. A person of high rank shee) I 

The principal persona in a government. 14. e bodies 
that constitute the legislature of a country ; as, the states 
enera]. 15. Joined with another word, it denotes pub- 
ic, or what belongs to the community or body politic ; 
as, state affairs. 

STATE, v.¢. 1. To set; tosettic. 2. To express the par- 
ticulars of any thing in writing ; to set down in detail og 
in gross. 3. To express the particulars of any thing ver- 
Le ; to represent fully in words ; to parrate , to recate. 

STATED, pp. 1. Expressed or represented ; told ; recited 
2. a. Setded ; established ; regular ; ocnmnne at regular 
times ; not occasional. 3. Fixed; established. 

BTATIED-LY, edc. Regularly ; at certain times ; net occa 

onally. 

STATE‘LESS a. Without pone J. Barlow. 

STATPLI-NESS, 2. 1. Grandeur; 
manner ; majestic appearance ; dignity. 
of pride ; affected dignity. 

STATE'LY, e. 1. Lofty; dignified; majestic. @& Mag- 
nificent; grand. 3. Elevated in sentiment. 

STATE'LY, adv. Majestically ; loNily. Milter. 

STATEMENT, n. 1. The act of stating, reciting or pre 
senting verbally ar on paper. . A series of facts of par- 
ticulars expressed on peper. 3. A series of facta verbally 
recited ; recital of the circumstances cf a transaction. 

STATE'-MON-GER, n. [state and monver.) One versed ta 

itica, or one that dabbles in state affairs. 

STAT'ER, ». Another name of the daric, an ancient enim. 

STATE-ROOM, nr. 1. A magnificent room in a palace or 
great bouse. 2. Am apartment for lodging in a ship's 


cabin. 
STATES, a. ple. Nobility. Shek. 
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STATESMAN, . 1. A man versed in the arts of govern- 
ment ; usually, one e:ainent for political abilities ; a poli- 
ucian. 2 A small landholder. 3. One employed in 

ublic affairs. 

STAT ES'MAN-SHIP, x. The qualifications or employ- 
ments of a statesman. Churchill. 

STATES WQOM-AN, 2. A woman who meddies in public 
affairs; in contempt. Addison. 

STATI a. Relaiung to the science of weighing 

STAT I-CAL,§ bodics. 

STATYIES, mn. [Fr. stutique; It. statica; L. statice.] 1. 
That branch of mechanics which treats of bodies at rest.— 
2. In medicine, a kind of epileptics, or persous seized with 
epile peses. 

8TA'TION, w. [Fr.; L. statio ; It. stazione ; Sp. estacion. 
1. The act of standing ; {obs.] 2. A state of rest ; [rare. 
3. The spot or place where one stands, particularly where 
a pereon habitually stands, or is appointed to remain for a 
Ume. 4. Post assigned; office; the part or department 
of public duty which a person ts appointed w perfonn. 
5 Situation ; ion. 6. Exnploymient ; occupation ; 
business. 7. C Cler; state. 3. Rank; condition of 
life.—9. In church history, the fast of the fourth and sixth 
days of the week, Wedneeday and Friday, in memory of 
the coaucil which condeinned Christ, and of hhis passion. 
—10. In the church of Rome, & church where indulgences 
are to be had on certain days. 

STA'TION, wv. t. To place ; to set; or to appoint to the oc- 
cupation of a post, place or office. 

STA'TION-AL, a. Pertaining ton station. Encyc. 

BTA'TION-A-BRY,e@. 1. Fixed ; not moving ; not progressive 
of regressive ; not appearing to move. 2. Not advancing, 
im a moral sense; not improving ; not growing wiser, 

or better. 3. Respecting place. 

RTA'TION-BILL, 2. In seamen’s language, a list contain- 
tag the appointed posts of the ship’s company, when nav- 
sgating the ship. 

STA‘TION-ER, ». A bookseller; one who sells books, 
paper, quilis, iukstands, pencils and other furniture for 
writing. 

ST A'TION-ERB-Y, 2. The articles usually sold by station- 
ers, as paper ink, quills, &c. 

STA'TLON -ER-Y, a. Belonging to a stationer. 

tSTA‘TIST, 2. (from state.) A statesman; a politician ; 
one skilled in government. Milton. 

STA-TIST'LE a, (trom state, or ete 1. Pertain- 

8STA-TIST'L-€AL, ing to the state of society, the con- 
ditiow of the poopie, their economy, their property and 


resources. 

STA-TIST'IES, n. A collection of facts respecting the 
state of society, the condition of the people in a nation or 
country, their health, longevity, domestic economy, arts, 
property and political strength, the state of the country, 
&c. Staclair. 

STAT'U-A-RY, n. [It. statuaria ; Sp. estatuaria; L. stat- 
aarias.) 1. The ar of carving images as representatives 
of real persons or things ; a branch of sculpture. 2. [It. 
staluarw ; Sp. estatuarnio.| One that professes or practices 
the art of carving images or making statues. 

STAT'UE, an. [L. statuc.] An image; a solid substance 
formed hy carving into the likeness of a whole living Leg. 

STAT'UE, v.t. To place, as a statue ; to furm ao statue of. 

f STA-TO!MI-NAT ot [L. statumno.] To prop or sup- 


rt. 
sPa TURE, a. (L., It. stature; Fr. stature.) The natural 
height of an animal body ; generally used of the human 


body. ae fdas 

STATUR D, a. Arrived at full stature. [Z.u.] Hall. 

STAT'U-TA-BLE, a. 1. Made or introduced by statute ; 

eding from an act of the legislature. 2. Made or 

in conformity to statute. Addison. 

STA ITU-TA-LLY, ado. In a manner agreeable to statute. 

STAT UOTE, x. r. statut; It. statuto; Sp. estatuto; L. 
statutum.] 1. An act of the legislature of a state cam- 
maanding or prohibiting something ; a positive law. Stat- 
utes are distinguished from commun law. ‘The latter owes 
its binding force to the principles oe Justice, (295 use 
and the consent of a nation. The former owe their bind- 
ing force to a positive command or declaration of the sua- 
preme power.—Statute is commonly applied to the acts of 
a legislative body consisting of representatives. In mon- 
archics, the laws of the sovereign are called edicts, de- 
crees, ordinances, rescripts, &e. 2. A special act of the 
supreme power, of a private nature, or intended to operate 
only on an individual or company. 3. The act of a cor- 
poration or of its founder, intended as a permanent rule 

or law. 


STAT'UTE-MER-CHANT, n. In English lew, a bond of 


record. 

STAT/UTE-STZ-PLE, 2. A bond of record acknowledged 
pefore the mayor of the staple, by virtue of which the 
ereditor may forthwith have execwtion against the body, 
lands and goods of the debtor, on non-payment. Biack- 
stone. ‘ 
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STAT‘U-TO-RY, «4. Enacted by statute; depending ea 
statute for its authority. 
STAUNCH. See Stancn. 


STAU'RO-LITE, ) . [Gr. craupos and AcOos.} A mineral 

ST AU‘RO-TIDE, crystalized in prisms. 

STAVE, x. [from stag; Fr. deuve, dvurain.] 1. A thin, 
narrow piece of timber, of which casks are made. 2. A 
stoit; a metrical portion ; a part of a psalm appointed to 
be sung in churches.—3. In music, the five horizontal and 
Learhine lines on which the nutes of tunes are written or 
Printed.—7'o stave and tail, to dogs by inte wg a 
staff and by pulling the tail. sala aaa ati 

STAVE, v.t.; pret. and pp. stove, or stared. 1. To break 
a hole in; to break ; to burst ; primarily, to thrust through 
with a staff. 2. To push as with a stafl’; with of. 3. To 
delay. 4. To pour out; to suffer to be lost by breaking 
the cask. 5. To furnish with staves or rundics, [ods.} 

tSTAVE, v. &. To fight with staves. Hud&bras 


STAW, v. i. To be fixed or set. ae in use, or local.} 

STAY, v. &. ; pret. staid, for stayed. [Ir. stadum; Sp. estay 
estar ; Port. estear; Fr. etai, etayer; D. stut, stutten., 
1. To renrain; to continue in a place; to abide for any 
indefinite time. 2. To continue ina state. 3. To wait; 
to attend ; to forbear to act. 4. ‘l'o stop; to stand still. 
5. To dwell. 6. To rest; to rely; to confide in; to 


trast. 

STAY, v.¢t. ; pret. and pp. staid, for stayed. 1. To stop; to 
hold from proceeding ; to withhold ; to restrain. 2. ‘I'o 
delay ; to obstruct; to hinder from proceeding. 3. Te 
keep froin departure. 4. ‘lo stop from motion or falling : 
to prop; to hold up; to support. 5. To support fram 
sinking ; to sustain with strength. 

STAY, n. 1. Continuance in a place ; abode for a time ia 
definite. 2. Stand ; stop; cessation of motion or progres- 
sion. 3. Stop; obstruction ; »inderance from progress. 
4. Restraint of passion ; moderat on; caution ; steadiness ; 
sobriety ; [vbs.]} 5. A*fixed suite. 6. Prop; support. 
7. Steadiness of conduct.—&. In tie rigging of a ship, a 
Jarge, strung rope, employed to support the must, by being 
extended from its upper end to the stem of the ship.— 
Stays, in seamanship, implies the operation of going about 
OF changing the course of a ship, with a abilling of the 
sails. 

STAYED, pp. [now written staid.] Staid; fixed. 

STAY'ED-LY, (stade ly) ade. Compusedly ; gravely ; mod- 
erately ; prudently ; suberly. [Little used. ] 

STAY'ED-NESS, (stade'nes) n. 1, Moderation; gravity; 
sobriety ; [see Seciowese | 2. Bolidity ; weight ; {l. w.! 

STAY’ER, x. One that stope or restrains ; one who uplolds 
or supports ; that which props. 

eas Sah n. A lace for fustening the boddice in female 

ress, woul. 

STAY'LESS, «. Without stop or delay. [{ Little used.) 

STAY'’MAK-ER, 2. One whose occupatiun is to make 


stays. 

STAYS, 2. pla. 1. A bodice; a kind of waistcoat stiffened 
with whalebone or other thing, worn by females. %& 
Stays, of a ship; [see Stayv.] 3. Station; fixed anchor- 
— Any support ; that which keeps another ex- 

nded. 

STAY'-SAIL, a. Any sail extended on a stay. Mar. Dict. 

STAY'-TA€-KLE, x. A large tackle attached to the main- 
a. by means of a pendant, and used to hoist heavy 

ies, as boats, butts of water, and the like. 

S'TEAD, (sted) } * poise: Sax., Dan. sted ; D. stede.] 

STED. ) - Place; in general; [obs.] Spenser. 
2. Pince or room which another had or might have, noting 
substitution, replacing or filling the place of another. & 
The frame on which a bed is laid.— 70 stand tm stead, te 
be of use or great advantage. 

STEAD, STED, in nasnes of places distant from a river or 


1. To help; to support , to aseiat 
Shak, 2. place of another. Shak. 

STEAD'FAST, (ated fast) | & [stead and fast.) 1. Fast 

STEDFAST, fixed ; firm ; firmly fixed or 


established. 2. Constant; firm; resolute; not fickle or 
wavering. 3. Steady. 
STEADF -LY, (sted fast-ly) ede. Firmly; with con- 


stancy or steadinees of mind. 

STEADFA8T-NESS, (sted‘fast-nes) a. 1. Firmness of 
standing ; fixedness in place. 2. Firnmess of mind or 

aft ; fizedness in ciple ; constancy ; resolution. 
E DI-LY, (sted'de-ly) adv. {. With firreness of stand- 
ing or position ; without tottering, shaking or ieaning. 
2. Without wavering, inconstancy or irreg ty ; wi 
ont deviatin 

STEAD1-NESB, (ste@'de-nes) =. 1. Firmness of standin 
or position ; a state of being not tottering or easily move 
orshaken. 2. Firmness of mind or purpose ; constancy ; 
resolution. 3. Consistent, uniform conduct. 
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BTEADY , ge. (Sax. stedig.) 1. Firm instanding |; STEEP, v. ¢. To soak in a liquid ; to macerate ; to tmhue 
STED/DY { (sted'dy) | position xed ; not tottering or to keep any thing in a liquid till it has thoroughly im’ 


siiaking. 2. Constant in mind, purpose or pursuit ; not 
fickle, changeable or wavering ; not easily moved or per- 
suzded to alter a purpose. 3. Regular; constant; unde- 
viating ; uniform. 4. Regular; not ductuating ; as, a 
steady breeze of wind. 

BTEADY, (sted‘dy) v.t. To hold or keep from shaking, 
reeling or falling ; to support ; to make or keep firm. 

STEAK, x. (Dan. stceg, stey ; Sw. stck.) A slice of beef or 

tk broiled, or cut for broiling. 

EAL, v. t.; pret. stole spp stolen, stule. [Sax. stelan, 
stelan ; G. stchlen ; D. stcelen; Dan. stieler.] 1. To take 
and carry away feloniously, as the personal goods of an- 
other. 2 To withdraw or convey without notice, or 
clandestinely. 3. To gain or win by address or gradual 
and imperceptible means. 

STEAL, v.i. 1. To withdraw or pass privily ; to slip along 
or away unperceived. 2. To practice theft ; to take felo- 
niously. 

BTRAL. a. Ahandile. See Stxxe. 

STEAL’ER, wn. One that steals ; a thief. 

STEALING, ppr. ‘Taking the goods of another feloniously ; 
withdrawing imperceptibly ; gaining gradually. ; 
STRAL/ING-LY, adr. Slily; privately, or by an invisible 

motion. [Little used.] Sidney. 

STEALTH, (stelth) s. 1. The act of mealies theft. 2. 
The thing stolen ; [obs.] 3. Secret act; clandestine prac- 
tice; means unperceived employed to gain an object ; 
way or manner not perceived. 

STEALTH'Y, (stelth'y) a. Done by stealth ; clandestine ; 
unperceived. Shak. 

STEAM, vn. (Sax. steam, stem; D. stoom.) 1. The vapor 
of water ; or the elastic, aeriform fluid generated by heat- 
ing water to the boiling point.—2. In popular use, the 

’ mist formed by condensed vapor. 

STEAM, v.i. 1. To rise or pass off in vapor by means of 
heat; tofume. 2. To send off visible vapor. 3. To pass 
off in visible vapor. 

STEAM, v.t. 1. To exhale ; to evaporate; (I. .] 2. To 
expose to steam ; to apply steam to for softening, dressing 


or preparing. 
BTRAM-BOAT, or STEAM!'-VES-SEL, 2. A vessel pro- 
Ned through the water by eteam. 
BTEAM-BOIL-ER, ». A boiler for steaming food for 
cattle, 
STEAMED, pp. Exposed to steam ; cooked or dressed by 


steam. 

BTiLAM!-EN-GINE, a. An engine worked by steam. 

STRAMIING, ppr. Exposing to steam ; cooking or dressing 
by steam ; preparing for cattle by steam. 

Bs ‘EAN, for stune. 

TEARIN, n. One of the proximate elements of animal 
fat, as Jard, tallow, &c. D. Olmsted. . 

BT A-TITE, n, (Gr, creap, orearos.] Soapstone ; so call- 
ed from its smooth or unctuous feel. 

STE-A-TITI€, a. Pertaining to soapstone ; of the nature 
of steatite, or resembling it. 

STE'AT-O-CELE, n. [Gr. orcap and xnAn.} A swelling of 
the scrotum, containing fat. Cyc. 

STE-A-TO'MA, x. Grj A species of tumor containing 
matter like suet. Coze, 

STED, STED/FAST. See Stan. 

STEF, or STEY, n, A ladder. 

STEED, n. (Sax. stede,}] A horse, or a horse for state or 
war. Walter. 

STEEL, 2. (Sax, style; D. staal; G. stakl; Dan. staal.) 
1. Tron combined with a small portion of carbon ; iron re- 
fined and hardened, used in making instruments, and 

rticularly useful as the material of edged tools.—2. 

iguratsvely, weapons ; particularly, offensive weapons 
swords, spears and the like. 3. Medicines com d of 
steel, as steel filings. 4. Extreme hardness; as, or 
hearts of steel. 

STEEL, «. Made of steel. 

BTEEL, vo. t. 1. To overlay, point or “e with steel. 2. 
To make hard or extremely - 3. To make hard; to 
make insensible or obdurate. 

STEFLED, pp. Pointed or edged with steel; hardened ; 
made insensible, 

STEEL/I-NESS, x. [from stecly.] Great hardness. 

BIEEL/ING, ppr. Pointing or ing with steel ; barden- 
ing ; making insensible or unfeeling. 

STEELY, «. 1. Made of steel; consisting of steel. 2. 
Hard ; firm. 

STEEL'YARD, a. [stcel and yard.) The Roman balance ; 
an instrument for weighing bodies. 

STEEN, or t STEAN, 2 A vessel of clay or stone. 

Jerrenicie » ». A cant term for a neckcloth. 

EEP, a. (Sax. steep.) Making a large angle with the 
pene of the horizon ; ascending or descending with great 
nclination ; precipitous. 

STEEP, 2. A precipitous place, hil), mountain, rock or 
ascen.; 8 precipice. 


bibed it. 

STEEP, x. A liquid for steeping grain or seeds ; also, a 
runnet-bag. (Local.] 

STEEPED, pp. Soaked ; macerated ; imbued. 

S'TEEP’ER, ». A veseel, vat or cistern in which things are 
steeped. F:dicards, W. Indices. 

STEEP I-NESS, n. Sta.e or quality of being steep. Howell 
TEEP‘ING, ppr. Soaking ; macerating. 

STEF'PLE, x. (Bax. stepel, stypel.] A tarret of a church, 
ending in a point; a spire. Dryden. 

STEE'PLED, a. Furnished with a steeple ; adorned with 
steeples or towers. Farrfar. 

STEE!PLE-HOUSE, a. A chareb. 
TEEFP'LY, adv. With steepness; with precipitous de- 
clivity. 

STEEP'NESS, nx. The state of being steep; precipitous 
declivity. Bacon 

STEEP'Y, a. Having a steep or oe deciivity. 

STEER, x. (Sax. steor, styre; D. stier.] A young male of 
the ox kind or common ox. : 

STEER, v. t. (Sax. steoran; G. steuern.] 1. To direct; to 
govern ; particularly, to direct and govern the course of a 
ship by the movements of the helm. 2 To direct ; to 

uide ; to show the way or course to. 

STEER, v.i. 1. To direct and govern a ship or other ves- 
sel in its course. 2. To be directed and governed. 3. To 
conduct one’s self; to take or pursue & Course or way. 

tSTEER, ». A rudder or helm. 

STEER'AGE, n. 1. The act or practice of directing and 
governing in a course. Addison.—2. In seamen’s languszse, 
the effort of a helm, or its effect on the ship.—3. In a shy, 
an npartment in the fore part of a ship for passengers. 4 
The of a ship rey pag sea traverses. 5. D; 
tion ; regulation; [J.u. egulation or manage meat. 
7. That by which f course is directed. 

STEER!/AGE-WAY, fn. In seamen’s language, that degree 
of progreasive movement of & ehip, which renders ber 

A by the helm. 

STEERED, pp. Directed and governed in a course ; guid 
ed ; conducted. 

STFER'ER, a. One that steers; a pilot. [Little used.) 

STEERING, ppr. Directing and governing im a course, as 
a ehip; guiding ; conducting. - 

STEERING, n. The act or art of directing and governing 
a ship or other vessel in her course. 

STEER‘ING-WHEEL, 2. The wheel by which the rudder 
of a ship is turned and the ship steered. 

STEER'LESS, a. Having no steer or rudder. Gower. 
TEERS'‘MAN, n. [steer and man.}] One that steers ; the 
helmsman ofa ship. Mar. Dict. 

STEERS'MATE, x. One who steers ; a pilot. 
TEEV'ING, an. In seamen’s language, the angle of ele- 
vation which a ship’s bowsprit es with the horizon. 
Mar. Dict. 

STEG, n. [Ice. stegge.] A gander. [Lecal.] 
STEG-A-NOG/RA-PHIST, n. [Gr. ereyaves and ypagw.] 
One who practices the art of writing in cipher. Busicy. 
STEG-A-NOG‘RA-PHY, n. The art of writing in cipbers 

or characters. Bailey. 

STEG-NOT'E€, a. (Gr. oreyvwrixos.] Tending to bind or 
render costive. Bailey. 

STEG-NOT'I€, x. A medicine per to stop the orifices 
of the vessels or emunctories of the body. 

STEIN'HEIL-ITE, 2. A mineral, a variety of iolite. 

t STELE, x. A stale or handle ; a stalk. 

STEL‘E-€HITE, x. A fine kind of storax. . 

STEL'LAR a. [It. stellare; L. stellaris.| 1. Pertain- 

STEL'LA-RY,{ ing to stars; astral. 2. Starry ; fall of 
stars ; set wi stars. 

STEL‘LATE {e. [L. stellatus.] 1. Resembling a star 3 

STEL'LA-TED, } radiated.—2. In botany, stellate or ver- 
ticillate leaves are when moore leaves than two surround 
the stem in a whorl. 

t STEL-LA'‘TION, x. stella.) Radiation of light. 

+ STELLED, a. alae rery 

STEL-LIF'‘ER-OUS, 4. [L. stelle and fero.] Having or 
abounding with stars 

STEL’‘LI-FORM, a. [L. stelle, and form.) Like a star: 
radiated. 

STEL'LI-FY, v. t. To turn into a star. Chaucer. 
TELLION, x. [(L. stellio.) A newt. @insworth. 

t STELL/ION-ATE, a. (Fr. stellionat ; Low L. sellin 
atus.] In law, the crime of selling a thing deceitfully for 
what it is not, as to sell that for one’s own which belongs 
to another. 

STEL'LITE, zn. [L. stella.) A name given by some writers 
to a whito stone found on Mount Libanus. 

STEL'O-CHITE, 2. A name given to the osteocolla. 

STE-LOG‘BRA-PHY, 2. [Gr. era. gra.) The art of wrt- 

Oh id inecribing characters on pillars. ckhouse. 

STEM, x. (Sax. stemn ; G. stamm; D., Sw. stam.) 1. The 
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principal body of a tree, shrad or plant of any kind ; the 
min stock; the firm part which supports the branches. 
9. The peduncle of the fructification, or the pedicle of a 
Gower ; that which eu the flower or the fruit of a 
plant. 3. The stock of a family ; a race or generation of 

itors. 4. Progeny ; branch of a family.—5. In a 
ship, a circular piece of timber, to which the two sides of 
a ship are united at the fore-end. 

STEM, v. ¢. 1. To oppose or resist, as a current ; or to make 
progress against a current. 9. To stop ; to check ; as a 
stream or moving force. 

STEM -€LASP-ING, a. Embracing the stem with its base ; 
amplexicaul; asa leaf or petiole. Martyn. 

8TEM'-~LEAF, 2. A leaf inserted into the stem Martyn. 

rtp 4. Havilg. ne stem. 

> Pp- Op as a current; st ped. 
STEM‘MING, ppr. pposing, as a stream , stopping. 
STEM'PLE, x. In mining, a cross-bar of wood in a shaft. 


PENH 
STE n. {Sax. stenc.] An ii smell ; offensive odor. 
{ STENCH, v. t. 1. To cause to emit a hateful smett. Afor- 
timer. -2. Te stanch ; ag 4 Harvey. 
a ee e. Having an ofensive emel). Dyer. 
EN‘CIL, 2. A piece of thin leather or oil-cloth, ueed in 


nting paper-hangings. 
efENct ». t To paint or color in figures with stencils. 


STE-NOG'RA-PHER, 2. (Gr. orcvos and ypagw.}] One who 
te skilled in the art of short-hand writing. 

STEN-O-GRAPHIE a. Pertaining to the art of wri- 

STEN-O-GRAPH'-CAL, | ting in short-hand ; expressing 
in characters or short-hand. 

STE-NOG‘/RA-PHY, 2. The art of writing in short-hand 
by using abbreviations or characters. 

STENT stint. See Stint. 

STEN-TORI-AN, «. {from Stentor.) 1. Extremely loud. 
2. Able to utter a very loud sound. 

STEN-TO-RO-PHON/€, a. [from Stentor, a herald in Ho- 
gmer, whose voice was as loud as that of fifty other men. ] 
Speaking or soundiag very loud. 

STEP, vo. i. (Sax. steppan, steppan; D. stappen.} 1. To 
move the foot ; to advance or recede by a movement of 
the foot or feet. 2. To ga; to walk a litte distance. 3. 
To walk gravely, slowly or resolutely. 

STEP, v.t. 1. To set, as the fot. 2. To fix the foot of a 
mast in the keel; to orect. 

STEP, 2. (Sax. step; D. stap.) 1. A pace; an advance or 
gaovememt made by one removal of the foot. 2. One re- 
move in ascending or descending ; astair. 3. The space 
passed by the foot in walking or running. 4. A small 
space or distance. 5. The distance between the feet in 
walking or ranning. 6. Gradation; degree. 7. Progres- 
sion ; act of advancing. 8. Footstep; print or impression 
of the foot; track. 9. Gait; manner of walking. 10. 
Proceeding ; measure ; action. 1]. The round of a lad- 
der.—12 Steps, ia tho plural, walk; passage. 13. Pieces 
of timber in which the foot of a mast is fixed. 

STEP, 22. In Russ, an uncultivated desert of large ex- 

BTEPP,{ tent. Tooke. 

STEP, . steop, from stepan, to deprive, is prefixed to 
certain words to express a relation by marriage. 

STEP’-BROFH-ER, rv. A brother-in-law, or by marriage. 

STEP-CHILD, x. (step and child.) A son-in-law or 
daughter-in-law ; (a chitd deprived of its parent | 

STEP-DAME, 2. A mother by marriage. ; 

STEP-DAUGH-TER, 2. A ran: by marriage. 

STEP-FA-FHER, nv. A father-in-law ; a father by mar- 

only Rie father of an orphan. ] 

STEP'-MOFH-ER, 2. A mother by marriage only; a 
mother-in-law ; (the mother of an orphan. } 

STEP'-S!IS-TER, x. A sister-in-law, or by marriage. 

ST EP-S0N, 2. A son-in-law ; [an orphan son.) 

STEPPED, pp. Get; placed ; erected ; fixed in the keel, as 

mas 


a ct. 
STEPPING, ppr. Moving, or advancing by a movement 
of the feot or feet ; placing ; fixing or erecting. 
STEPPING, x. The act of walking or running by steps. 
ST EP'PING-STONE, n. A stone to raise the feet above the 
dit and mud in walking. Swift. 
STEP-STONE, 2. A stone laid before a door as 0 stair to 
SF ER in comporiion, ls from the Sax director 
composition, rom the . steora, & : 
It seems primarily to have signified chief, principal or 


director. 
STER-CO-RA‘CEOUS, a. [L. stercereus, stercoreous.) Per- 


taining to dung, or ing of its nature. 
ST ER-CO-RA'RI-AN, R. ft. stercus.] Qne in the Romish 
STER'€O-RA-NIST, who held that the host is 


tiable ny eae 5 

ST ER‘CO-RA-BY,». A pisce properly secured from the 
weather fer containing dung. 

STER-CO RATION, vn. (L. stercoratio.] The act of ma- 
nuring with dung. Bacex. 

STERE, a. In the new French system of measures, the unit 

@or salld measure, equal to a cubic metre. 
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e. Made or done according to 
the rules of stereograpiy ; 


ane. 
I-CAL-LY, adv. By delineation on a 


plane. 
STER-E-OG/RA-PHY, x. [Gr crapses and -) The 
act or art of delineating Me forms of solid "betes on a 


plane. Encye. 
TRI-CAL, e. Pertaining to or perfouned 


STER-E-O-GRAPHTE 

STER-E-O-GRAPH'I-CAL, 
delineated on a 

STER-E-U-GRAP 


STER-E-O-M 
by stereametry 

STER-E-OM'E-TRY, 2. [Gr. erepeos and perpew.}] The art 
of rarapoil Stte bodies, and finding their solid content. 

STER-E-O-TOMU-€AL, a. Pertaining to or performed by 
g@ereotomy 

STER-E-OT'O-MY, n. [Gr. crepsos and repvw.] The sc: 
ence or art of cutting solids into certain figuses or sections, 
as arches, &c. , 

STER'E-O-TYPE, ». (Gr. erepees and rvnos.] 1. Lecrally, 
a fixed metal type ; hence, a plate of fixed or solid metal- 
lic types for printing books. 2. The art of making plates 
of fixed metallic types, or of executing work on such 


ates. 
sTEn 5-O-TYPE, a. 1. Pertaining to fixed metallic types 
2. Done on fixed metallic types, or plates of fixed types. 
STER'E-O-TYPE, ec. t. To make fixed metallic types or 
lates of type metal, corresponding with the words and 
etters of a book ; to compose a book in fixed types. 
STER'E-O-TYP-ER, x. One who makes stereotype. 
STER E-O-TYP-ING, ppr. Making stereotype piates for 
any work ; or impressing copies on stereotype plates. 
ST -EO-TY- IG’ KA-PHER, x. A sterectype printer. 
STER-E-O-TY-POG'RA-PHY, «2. The art or practice of 
ene OF stereotype. Eatick. 
ERLE, a. [L. sterilis ; It., Fr. sterile; Sp. esteril.j 
STERIL, 1. Barren; unfruitfal; not fertile ; produ- 
cing little or no crop. 2. Barren ; producing no young. 
3. Barren of ideas ; destitute of sertiment. 
STE-RIL/I-TY, n. [L. sterilitas ; Fr. sterilité ; Wt. sterilitd.] 
}. Barrenness; unproductiveness; unfruitfulness; the 
quality or state of producing little ar nothing. 2. Bar- 
renness; unfruitfulness ; the state of not producin 
young, 38 of animals. 4. Barrenness of ideas or senti- 
ments, as in writings. 4. Want of fertility or the power 
of producing sentiment. ' 
STERIL-IZE, v. t. ]. To make barren; to impoverish, as 
land ; to exhaust of fertility ; [little used.] 2. To de- 
rive of fecundity, or the power of producing young; 
Piste used. 
STER'LET, 2. A fish of the Caspian sea. Tooke. 
BTER'LING, a. [probably from Easterlin | 1. An epithet 
by which Engli money of account is distinguished ; aa, 
a pound sterling. 2%. Genuine ; pure ; of excellent quality 
STER'LING, a. 1. English money. 2 Standas; rate; 


shea aaed, 

ERN, a. (Sax. styra.] 1. Severe ; austere ; fixed with 

an aspect of severity and authority. 2.&evere of man- 
ner; rigid; harsh; cruel. 3. Hard; afflictive. 4. Rigidly 
steadfast ; immovable. 

STERN, ». (Sax. steor and ern.) 1. The hind part of a ship 
ar other vessel, or of a boat; the part opposite to the stem 
or prow. Mar. Dict. 2. Post of management ; direction ; 

obs.) 3. The hinder part of any thing; (not edegant. 
enser.— By the stern is a phrase which denotes that a 
ship is more deeply Inden abaft than forward. 

STERN/AGE, n. Steerage or stern. Shak. 

ERN’-BOARD, a. (stern and board.) in seaman’s law- 
guage, a loss of way in making 4 tack. 

STERN'-CHASE, ». A cannon placed in a ship’s stem, 

inting backward, and_intended to annoy a ship that is 
la ursuit of her. Man Dict. 

STERNED, a. In compounds, having @ stern of a particulas 
shape ; as, equare-sterned. 

t8T RNIER, a. (Sax. steoran.] A director. Clarke. 

STERN -FXST, n. [stern and fast.) A rope used to con- 
fine the starn of a ship or other vessel. : 

STERN'-FRAME, »#. (stern and frame.] The several 

1eces of timber which form the stern of a hip. 
ERN'LY, adv. In a stezn manner; with an austere or 
stern countenance ; with an air of agit 

STERN'NESS, x. 1. Severity of took ; a look of austerity, 
oY a or severe authority. Shek. 2. Severity or harshness 
of manner ; rigor. oi 

STERN’MOST, a. [stern and most.} Fasthest in the rear, 

STERN'ON, n. (Gr.] The breast-bone. 

STERN'-PORT, a. A port in the stern of a ship. 

STERN!-POST, x. A straight piece of timber, erected 
on the extremity of the keel to support the rudder and 
terminate the ship behind. 

STERN/-SHEETS, n. That part of a boat which is between 
the stern and the aftmost seat of the rowers ; usually fur- 
nished with seats for passengers. 

STEIN'UM, x. (Gr. ercovoy.] The breast -bone. 
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STER-NU-TATION, s. [L. sternutatic.] The act of 
ore S Quincy. . 
STER-N 'TA-TIVE, a. (L. sternuo.) Having the quality 

of provoking to sneeze. 

STER-NO‘TA-TO-RY, a. (Fr. sternutatoire.] Having the 

uality of exciting to sneeze. 

8 aN O'TA-TO-KY, 2. A substance that provokes 
sneezing. 

BTERN’-WAY, a. [stern and way.) The movement of 8 
shi back wards, or with her stern foremost. 

BTER-QUIL'I-NOUS, a. [L. sterquilinium.} Pertaining to 
a dunghill ; mean ; dirty ; paltry. Howell. 

tSTER: EN » to starve. Spenser. 

STETH E-SCOPE, x. (Gr. ornGos and oxonew.] A tubular 
sete uout for distinguishing diseases of the stomach by 
sounds. 

STEVE, v. t. [from the root of stow.] To stow, as cotton 
or wool in a ship’s hold. (Local.] 

STE'VE-DORE, 2. One whose occupation is to stow goods, 
ee es, &c. in aship’s hold. NW. York. 

¢STEVI/EN, x. (Sax. stefnian.] An outcry ; a loud call; a 
clamor. Spenser. 

STEW, v. t. (Fr. eturer; It. stufare.) 1. To seethe or 
gently boil ; to boil slowly in a moderate manner, or with 
a simmering heat. 2. To boil in heat. 

STEW, v. i. To be seethed in a slow, gentle manner, or in 
beat and moisture. 

STEW, ». 1}. A hot-house; a bagnio. 2. A brothel; a 
house of prostitution. South. 3. prostitute ; [obs.] 4. 

See Stow.] A store-pond ; a smali pond where fish are 

ept for the table ; fobs. 5. Meat stewed ; a3, a stew of 

pigeons. 6. Confusion, as when the air is full of dust. 
ose. 

STEW’ARD, n. (Sax. stiward.] 1. A man employed in 
great families to manage the domestic concerns. 2. An 
officer of state ; as, lord high steward.—3. In colleges, an 
officer who provides food for the students, and superin- 
tends the eoncerns of the kitchen.—4. In a ake of war, 
an officer who is appointed by the purser to distribute 
provisions to the officers and crew.—5. In Scripture, a 
minister of Chriat. 1 Cor. iv. 

LR aa *.t. Toma asa steward. Fuller. 

EW’ARD-LY, ade. With the care of a steward. [Little 


used. 

STEW’ ARD-SHIP, x. The office of a steward. 

BSTEW!ART-RY, 2. An overseer or superintendent. 

STEWED, pp. Gently boiled ; boiled in heat. 

STEW'ING, ppr. Boiling in a moderate heat. 

STEW'ING, a. The act of seething slowly. 

ETEW'ISH, oe. Suiting a brothel. Hall. 

STEW PAN, «. A pan in which things are stewed. 

STIBI-AL, 6. [L. stidium.] Like or having the qualities 
of antimony ; antimonial. 

ST1B-I-4‘RI-AN, 2. [L. stidiuem.] A violent man. 
TIBI-A-TED, a. Impregnated with antimony. 

STIDI-UM, 2. [L.] Antimony. 

BTI€’A-DOS, ». A plant. Ainsworth. 

STICH, w. [Gr. erryos.) 1. In poetry, a verse, of whatever 
measure or number of feet.—2. In rural affuirs, an order 
or rank of trees. (In New England, as much land as lies 
between double furrows, is called a stitch, or a land. } 

STI-CHOM'E-TRY, n. (Gr. orsyos and peroov.) A cata- 
logue of the books of Scripture, with the number of 

z <n bel ae geo book contains. 

fo 

STITCH'-WORT, a. A plant of the genus stellaria. 

STICK, x. (Sax. stices ; G. stecken ; D. stok ; Dan. stikke ; 
Bw. stake, sticka.} |. The small shoot or branch of a tree 
or shrub, cut off; a rod; also,a staff. 2. Any stem of a 
tree, of any size, cut for fuel or timber. 3. Many instru- 
ments, long and slender, are called eticks. 4. A thrust 
with a pointed instrument that penetrates a body ; a stab. 
—Stick of eels, the number of twenty-five cals, Encye. 

BTICK, wv. ¢.; pret. and pp. stuck. (Sax. stican, stician ; 
G stechen; Dan. stikker.) 1. To pierce ; to stab; to cause 
to enter, as a pointed instrument; hence, to kin py 

iercing. 2. To thrust in; to fasten or cause to remain 

y piercing. 3. To fasten ; to attach by causing to ad- 
here to the surface. 4. To set; ‘o-fixin. 5. To set with 
something pointed. 6. To fix on a pointed instrument. 

STICK, v.t. 1. To adhere; to hold to by cleaving to the 
surface, as by tenacity or attraction. 2. To be united ; to 
be inseparable ; to cling fast to, as something reproachful. 
3. To rest with the memory ; to abide. 4. To stop; to be 
impeded by adhesion or obstruction. 5. To stop; to be 
arrested in acourse. 6. To stop; to hesitate. 7. To ad- 
here ; to remain ; to resist efforts to remove. 8. To cause 
difficulties or seruples ; to cause to hesitate. 9. To be 
stopped or hindered from proceeding. 10. To be embar. 
rassed or puzzled. 1! To adhere closely in friendship 
and affection.— To stick to, to adhere closely ; to be con- 
stant ; to be firm.—l. 7o stick by, to adhere closely ; to be 
constant. 2. To be troublesome by adhering.—7o stick 
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upon, to dwell upon ; not to forsake.—T° stick evt, to 
roject; to be prominent. 
I€K-NESS, x. The quality of a thing which makes i 
adhere to a plane surface ; veness; viscousness 
lutinousness ; tenacity. 

STIE’KLE, v. i. 1. To take part with one side of other 
2. To contend ; to contest ; to altercate. 3. To tm; to 

lay fast and looee ; to pase from one side to the other. 

{STICKLE o.t. Toarbitrate. Drayton. 
TIE/KLE-BAEK, ». A umaH fish. Encyc. 

STIE‘KLER, x. 1. A sidesinan to fencers; a second to a 
duelist ; one who stands to judge a combat. 2. An obsti- 
nate contender about any thing —3. Furmerly, an officer 
who cut wood for the priory of Ederose, within the king's 
parks of Clarendon. Cowel. 

STIC'KLING, . Trimming ; contending obstinately. 

STIEK'Y, a Having the quality of adhering to a surtace ; 
rei 3 gluey ; viscous; viscid, glutinous; teva 


cious 

STID'DY, x. [Ice. stedia.] An anvil; also, a smith’s 
shop. [Not in use, or local. 

STIFP, a. [Sas stif; G. steif; D., Sw. styf; Dan. stir.” 
1. Not easily bent; not flexible or pliant; not flaccid 
rigid. 2. Not liquid or fluid; thick and tenacious; in- 
spissated ; not soft nor hard. 3. Strong; violeut ; rm pet 
uous in motion. 4. Hardy ; stubborn; not easily subdu 
ed. 5. Obstinate ; pertinacious; firm in perseverance oa 
resistance. 6. Harsh; formal; constrained; not natural 
and easy. 7. Formal in manner ; constrained ; affected 
starched ; not easy or natural. 8. Strongly maintained, 
or asserted with good evidence.—9. In seamen’s language, 
a stiff vessel is one that will bear sufficient sail without 
danger of oversetting. 

STIFFYEN, (stif'‘n) v. t. (Sax. stifan; Sw. styfra: D. 
styven ; G. steifen.] 1. To make suff; to make less plient 
or flexible. 2. To make torpid. 3. To inspissate ; to 
make more thick or viscous. 

STIFF'EN, (stif’n) v. &. 1. To become stiff; to become 
more rigid or less flexible. 2. To become more thick, or 
less soft; to be inspissated ; to approach to hardness. 3 
To become lesa susceptible of impression ; to become less 
tender or yielding ; to grow more obstinate. 

STIFF‘EN-ING, ppr. Making or becoming less pliable, or 
more thick, or more obstinate. 

STIFF'EN-ING, x. Something that is esed to make a sab- 
stance more stiff or less soft. 

STIFF’-HEART-ED, a. [stif'and Acart.] Obstinate ; stab- 
born ; contumacious. Ezek. ii. 

STIFF'LY, ade. 1. Firmly ; strongly. Bacon. 2 Rigidly ; 
obstinately ; with stubbornness. 

STIFF/-NE€KED, a. (stiff and neck.] Stubborn ; inflexi- 
bly obstinate ; contumacious. Denham. 

STIFF'NESS, 2. 1. Rigidness ; want of plinbleness or fiex- 
ibility ; the firm texture or state of a substance which 
renders it difficult to bend it. 2. Thickness ; spissitude ; 
a state between softness and hardness. 3. Torpiduess ; 
inaptitude to motion. 4. Tension. 5. Obstinacy ; stub- 
bornuess ; contumaciousneas. 6. Formality of manner; 
constraint ; affected precision. 7. Rigorousnees ; harh- 
ness. 8. Affected or constrained manner of expression 
or writing ; want of natural siinplicity and ease. 

STIFLE, v. t. (Fr. etouffer, to stifle; L. etipo.} 1. To suf- 
focate ; to stop the breath or action of the lungs by 
crowding something into the w:ndpipe, or by infusing a 
substance into the lungs, or by other means, to choke. 
2. Tostop. 3. To oppress; to stop the breath tempora- 
rily. 4. To extinguish; to deaden; to quench. 5. To 
suppress ; to hiuder trom transpiring or spreading. 6. To 
extinguish ; to check or restrain and destroy ; to suppress. 
7. To suppress or repress ; to conceal; to withhold from 
escaping or manifestation. 8. To suppress ; to destroy. 

STT'FLE, 2. 1. The joint of a horse next to the buttock, 
and corresponding to the knee in man. 2. A disease in 
the knee- of a horse or other animal. 

tSTI'FLE-MENT, x. Something that might be suppressed 
or concealed. Brewer. 

STIGH. See Srv. - 

STIGMA, 2. [L.] 1. A brand ; a mark made with a barn- 
ing iron. 2. Any mark of infamy ; any reproachful con- 
duct which stains the purity or darkens the lustre of 
reputation.—3. In botazy, the top of the pistil. 

STIG'MA-TA, a. plu. € Faas in the bodies of In- 
sects, communicating with trachee or air-vessels. 

STIG-MAT‘I€, a. }. Marked with a stigma, or with 

STIG MATLGAL, | something reproachful to character. 
2. impressing with infamy or reproach. 

STIG-MAT'IE, ». 1. A notorious igate, or criminal 
who has been branded ; [little used.] 2. One who bears 
about him the marks of infamy or punishment, [(i:tts 
used.] 3. One on whom nature has set 2 mark of detorm- 
ity ; (litele used.) 

STIG-MAT'I-CAL-LY, edv. With a mark of infamy or 


onary £ 
STIG'MA- , v & (Fr. stigmetiser.] 1.To mark with 
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absand. 2. To set a mark of disgrace on; to disgrace 
with some note of reproach or infainy. 

STIG/MA-TIZED, pp. Marked with disgrace. 

STIG'MA-TIZ-ING, ppr. Branding with mfamy. 

STI'LAR, a. Pertaining to the stile of a dial. Afozen. 

STIL/BITE, ». [Gr. orcABw.} A mineral. 

STILE, x. [This is another spelling of style. See Stvix 
and Stinu.] A pin set ou the face of a dial to forma 
shadow. 

STILE, x. (Sax. stigel.] A step or set of steps for ascend- 
ing ond descending, in passing a fence or wall. Swyt. 

STI-LLET’TO, x. (ft. dim. from stilo.} A small dagger with 
a round, pointed blade. 

BILL, v. t. (Sax. steilan; G., D. stillen; Dan. stiller.) 
1. To stop, as motion or agitation; to check or restrain ; 
to make quiet. 2. ‘Tu stop, as noise ; to silence. 3. To 
appease ; to calm; to quiet; as tumult, agilation or ex- 
citement. 

STILL, a. 1. Silent; uttering nosound. 2. Quiet; calm; 
not disturbed by noise. 3. Motionleas. 4. Quiet ; calm; 


not agitated. 
STILL, x. Calm ; silence ; freedom from noise. [4 poetic 


word. 

STILL, ade. 1. To this time; till now. 2. Nevertheless ; 
notwithstanding. J. It precedes or accompanies words 
denoting increase of degree 4. Always; ever; contin- 
ually. Pope. 5. After that; after what is - & In 
continuation. 

STILL, x. (L. stillo.) A vessel, boiler or copper used in 
the distillation of liquors. .Vemwton. 

STILL, v. t. (L. stello.| ‘To expel spirit from liquor by heat, 
and condense it in a refrigeratory ; to distill. 
8T1 v.t. To drop. See Distitu. 

(L-LA-TI‘TIOUS, a. [L.. stillatiting.) Falling in drops; 
drawn by a still. 

STILL‘A-TO-RY, 2. 1. An alembic ; a vessel for distilla- 
tion ; [little used.}] 2. A laboratory ; a room in which dis- 
tillation is performed ; [/tzie used. ] 

8TILL/-BORN, 4. 1. Dead at the birth. 2. Abortive. 

STILL/-BURN, c. & To burn in the process of distillation. 

STILLED, pp. Calmed ; appeased ; quieted ; silenced. 

STI LLU/ER, a. One who stills or quiets. 

STIL/LLCIDE, n. (L. stillicidium.} A continual falling or 
succession of drops. (Nout much used.] Bacon. 

S8TIL-LI-CID1-OUS, a. Falling in drops. Brown, 

STILLIING, ppr. Calming, silencing ; quieting. 

STILU/ING, a. 1. The act of calming silencing or quieting. 
2. A stand for casks. 

STILL‘-LIFE, x. 1. Things that have only vegetable life. 
rien te 2. bead animals, or paintings representing the 
d 


STILL NESS, x. 1. Freedom from noise or motion; calm- 
ness ; quiet; silence. 2. Freedom from agitation or 
excitement. 3. Habitual silence ; taciturnity. 

STILL/-STAND, a. Absence of motion. [Little used.] 

STIL‘LY, ade. |. Silently ; without noise. 2. Calmly ; 
quietly ; without tumult. pea 

STILP-NO-S!D‘E-RITE, x. (Gr. orcAnyvos, and siderite.) A 
mineral of a brownish-bljack cylor. 

BTILT, x. [G. stelxe; D. stelt.] A stilt ls a piece of wood 
with a shoulder, to support the foot in walking. 

STILT, v. t. 1. To raise on stilts; to elevate. Young. 2. 
To raise by unnatural means. 

STIME, n. A glimpse. North of England. 

STIM U-LAN’ ‘,@. [L. stiumulans.) Increasing or exciting 
action, particularly the action of the organs of an animal 
body ; stimulating. 

STI MU-LANT, «. A medicine that excites and increases 
the action of the moving fibres or organs of an animal 


body. 

STIM U-LATE, v.t. [L. stimulo.] 1. To excite, rouse or 
animate to action or more vigorous exertion by some pun- 
gent motive or by persuasion.—2. In medicine, to excite 
or increase the action of the moving fibres or organs of an 
animal body. 

STIM U-LA-TED, pp. Goaded ; roveed or excited to action 
or more vigorous exertion. 

STIM‘U-LA-TING, ppr. Goading; vxciting to action or 
more vigorous exertion. 

STIM.U-LA'TION, x. 1. The act of goading or exciting. 
2. Excitement ; the Increased action of the moving fibres 
or organs in animal bodies. 

STI M'U-LA-TIVE, a. Having the quality of exciting ac- 
tion in the animal system. 

STIM U-LA-TIVE, x. That which stimulates ; that which 
rouses into more vigorous action. 

ST(M'U-LA-TOR, xz. One that stimulates. 

STIM‘U-LUS, x. [L.] Literally, a goad; hence, some- 
thing that rouses from languor; that which excites or 
increases action in the animal system; or that which 
rouses the mind or spirits. 

STING, wv. t.; pret. and pp. stung. Stang is obsolete. peas: 
stigcwan; Sax. stingan, styngan.) 1. To pierce with the 
eharp-pointed instrument with which certain animals are 
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furnished, such as bees, wasps, scorpious and the like 

2: ‘To pain acutely. 

STING, x. (Sax. stung, stincg.) 1. A sharp-polnted weap- 

on by which certain anin are armed by nature for 
their defense. 2. The thrust uf a sting into the flesh. 
3. Any thing that gives acute pain. 4. Ine point in the 
last verse. 5. ‘hat which g:ves the principal pain, o¢ 
constitutes the principal terror. 

STING ER, a, That which stings, vexes or gives acute pain. 

eTINGLLY, adr. [from stingy.] With mean covetous 
ness ; in a niggardly manner. 

STIN-‘GI-NESS, n. [from stingy.) Extreme avarice ; mean 
covetousness ; niggardliness. 

STING’ LESS, a. [from stiny.] Having no sting. 

STIN-‘GO, r. [from the sharpness of taste. 

A cant word.) Addison. 

STIN-GY, @. (W. ystang.} Extremely close and cove 
tous; meanly avaricious; niggardly ; narrow-hearted 
[4 low werd. 

STINK, v. t.; pret. stank, or stunk, [Sax. stincen; G., D 
stinken.]) To emita strong, offensive smell. 

STINK, «. A strong, offensive smell. 

STINK'ARD, x. A mean, paltry fellow. 

ae K'ER, n. Something intended to offend by the smell. 
Harrcy. 

STINKING, - Emitting a strong, offensive amell. 

STINK'ING-LY, ado. With an offensive sinell. Shak. 

S'TINK:POT, x. An artificial composition offensive to tho 
smell. Afarrey. 

STINK'STONE, x. Swinestone, 2 mineral. Ure. 

STINT, v. t. (Sax. stintan, to stint or stunt; Ice. stunta.] 
1. To restrain within certain limits ; to bound ; to confine ; 
to limit. 2. To assign a certain task in labor, which 
being performed, the person is excused from furtber labor 
fur the day, or for a certain time; « common wee of the 
word tn America. 

STINT, x. A small bird, the tringa cinctus. 

STINT, x». 1. Limit; bound ; restraint. Dryden. 2 Quan- 

yy assigned ; proportion allotted. Shak. 

STINT’ANCE, x. Restraint ; stoppage. [Mot used, or local.] 

STINT'ED, pp. Restrained to a certain limit or quantity. 

STINT-ER, a. He or that which stints, 

STINT'ING, ppr. Restraining within certain limits ; assign- 
ing a certain quantity to; limiting. 

STIPE, xn. (L. stipes.) In botany, the base of a frond; or 
a specien of stem passing into leaves, 

STIPEL,x. [See Stirura.) In botany, a little appendix 
situated at the base of the folioles. Decandolle. 

STI'PEND, n. [L. stipendium.] Settled pay or compensa- 
tion for services, whether daily or monthly wages, or an 
annual salary. 

STI/PEND, ». t. To pay flak a wages. Skelton. 

* STI-PENDII-A-RY, «. [L. stipendiarvus.] Receiving wa- 
ges or salary ; performing services for a stated price or 
compensation. Knolles. 

*STI-PEND'I-A-RY, x. One who performs services for a 
settled compensation. either by the day, month or year. 
STIPI-TATE, a. lu botany, supported by a stipe ; elevated 

on a stipe ; as pappus or down. Martyn. 

STIP‘PLE, v. t. Toengrave by means of dots, in distinction 
from engraving ‘n lines. Todd. 

STIP'PLED, pp. Engraved with dots. 

STIP'PLING, ppr. Engraving with dots. 

STIP/PLING, n. A mode of engraving on copper by means 
of dots. Cyc. 

STIP'TIC. See Stvetic. 

STIP/U-LA, or STIP/ULE, a. . stipula.| In botany, a 
scale at the base of nascent petivies or peduncles. A leafy 
append e to the proper leaves or to their footstalks. 

STIP-U-L ; 


Old beer 


'CEOUS, ) a. [from L. stipula, stipularis.] 1 
STIP'U-LAR, rhrmed of stipules or postr 2. 
Growing ca stipules, or close to them. 


STIP'U-LATE, v.i. [L. stipulor.] 1. To make an agree- 


ment or covenant with any person or company to do or 
forbear any thing; to contruct; to seule terms. 2. To 
bargain. 

STIP‘U-LA a. Having stipules on it. 


STIP’'U-LA-T pp. Agreed ; contracted ; covenanted 

STIP'U-LA-TING, ppr. Agreeing ; contracting. 

STIP-U-LA'TION, n. [Fr.; L. stipuletio.}) 1. The act of 
agreeing and covenanting ; 8 contracting or sre ee, 
2. An agreement or covenant made hy one person w} 
another for the performance or forbearance of some act; & 
contract or ain.—3. In betany, the situation and 
structure of the stipules. 

STIP‘U-LA-TOR, ». One who stipulates or covenants. 

STIP'ULE. See Stirvva. 

STIR, v. & (Sax. stirian, styrian; D. stooren; G. st¥ren,] 
1. To move ; to change place in any manner. 2. To agi- 
at to bring into i 3. To Se ruerispert - 
nstigate ; to prom . To excite ; to raise; n 
motion.—To ie OL To incite; toanimate. 2. To ex- 
cite; to put into action; to begin. 3. To quicken ; to 
enliven. 4. To disturb. 
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STIR, o. & 1. To move one’s self. 2. To goor be carried 
in any manner. 3. To be in motion; not to be still. 4. 
To become the of notice or conversation. 5. To 
rise in the morning ; [colloqu:al.] Shak. 

STIR, n. [W. ystwr.| 1. Agitation ; tumult; bastle ; noise 
or various movements. 2. Public disturbance or commo- 
tion ; tumultuous disorder; seditious uproar. 3. Agita- 
tion of thoughts; conflicting passions. 

STiR‘A-BOUT, x. A Yorkshire dish formed of cat-meal, 
boiled in water to a certain consistency. Malone. 

STIR‘I-A-TED, a. [L. stiria,an icicle.] Adorned with pen- 
dants like icicles. 

STIR‘I-OUS, a. Resembling icicles. [ Léttle used.) Brown. 

STIRK, 2. A pes ox or heifer. [ Local.) 

[STIRE n. (Ia. steps.) Stock; race ; family. Becon. 
TIRRED, pp. Moved; agitated ; put in action. 

STIR'RER, 2. 1. One who is inmotion. 2 One who puts 
in mation. 3. A riser in the morn‘ng. 4. An inciter or 
exciter, an instigator. 5. A stirrer up, an exciter; an 
instigator. 

STIR‘ RING ppr Moving; agitating; putting in motion. 

STIR/RING, 2 The act of moving or putting in motion. 

*STIRRUP, (ster‘rup) ». (Sax. stige-rapa.}) A kind of 
ring or bent a of metal, horizontal on one side for 
receiving the foot of the rider, and attached to a strap 
which is fastened to the saddle , used to assist persons 
in mounting a horse, and to enable them to sit steadily in 
riding, aa well as to relieve them by supporting a part of 
the eh tu of the tr fe 

STIR/RUP-LEAFH-ER, a. A strap that supports a stirrup. 

STITCH, v. t. (G. sticken; D. stikken ; Dan. stikkor ; Sw. 
sticka.} 1. Tosew in a particular manner ; to sew slight- 
ly or loosely. 2. To form land into ridges ; (MV. England. ]} 

STITCH, o. t To practice stitching. 

STITCH, x. 1. A single pass of a needle in sewing. 2. A 
single turn of the thread round a needle in knitting; a 
fink of yarn. 3. A land ; the space between two double 
furrows in ploughed ground. 4. A local, spasmodic pain ; 
an ucute, pencing palu like the piercing of a needle. 

STITCHED, pp. Sewed slightly. 

STITCH'EL, a. A kind of hairy wool. [Local.] 

STITCH’ER, x. One that stitches. 

STITCH'ER.Y, n. Needlework ; tn contempt. Shak. 
STITCH FALL-EN, a. Fallen, as a stitch in knitting. 
TITCH'ING, ppr. Sewing in a particular manner. 

STITCH'ING, nr. 1. The act of stitching. 2. Work done 
by sewing in a particular manner. 3. The forming of 
land into ridges or divisions. 

STITCH'-WORT,x. A plant, camomile. [L. exthemis.]} 

een a. (Sax.] Strong ; rigid. 

TIFH'Y, n, (Ice. stedia.) 1. An anvil; [local.] Shak. 
2. A disease in oxen. 

STIVE, o.¢. [See Storr and Strw.} 1. To stuff up close ; 
little used.| Sandye. 2. Tomake hot sultry and close ; 
obs.| Wotton. 

IVER, xn. (Sw. stifoer; D. eer A Dutch coin of 
tnt the ue of the pie - the United Btates. 
AK, v. & To stop ; to choke ; in seamen’s language. 

STOAT, x. An animal of the weasel kind ; the ermine. 

¢{STO'CAH, x. (Ir. and Exe.) An attendant; a wallet- 


boy. 

STOC-CADE’, } 2. [It. stoccato ; Bp. estocada ; Fr. estocade. 

STOt-CA'DO, . A stab ; a thrust with a rapier. 2. 
fence or barrier made with stakes or posts planted in the 
earth ; a slight fortification ; see StocxapeE. 

¢{ STO-CHASTIE, a. (Gr. croyacrixos.] Conjectural ; able 
to conjectur. 

BTUCK, x. (Sax. stoc ; G. stock ; D., Dan. stok ; Sw. stock ; 
Fr. estoc ; It. stocco.) 1. The stem or main body of a tree or 
other plant ; the fixed, strong, firm part ; the origin and sup- 

of the branches. Job xiv. 2. The stem in whicha graft 
s inserted, and which js its support. 3. A post ; somethin 
fixed, solid and senseless. 4. A person very stupid, dul 
and senseless. 5. The handle of any thing. 6. The 
evood in which the barrel of a musket or other fire-arm is 
fixed. 7. A thrust with a rapier; {obs.] 8. A cravat or 
band forthe neck. 9. A cover for the leg 5 Lobe. now 
stocking.) 10. The original progenitor ; also, the race or 
lire of a family ; the progenitors of a family and thcir 
direct descendants ; lineage; family. 1]. A fand; capi- 
tal; the money or goods a Ho in trade, manufactures, 
fnsurnnce, banking, &e. 12. Money lent to government, 
or property in a public debt. 13. Supply provided : store. 
—14, in agri. re, the domestic animals or beasts be- 
longing to the owner of a farm ; as, a stock of cattle or of 
sheep. 15. Living beasts shipped to a foreign country. 
America,—16. In the West Indies, the slaves of a planta- 
tion. 17, Stocks, piu.,a machine consisting of two pieccs 
of timber, in whieh the legs of criminals are confined by 
way of punishment. 18. The frame or timbers on whieh 
a ship rests while building. 19. The stock of an anchor 
({s the piece of timber into which the shank is inserted. 
Mar. Dict —20. In dook-keeping, the owner or owners of 
the books. 


STOEK, ». ¢. 1. To store ; to supply ; to fll. & To le 
in store. 3. To put in the stocks’. [ttele used.) «To 
pack ; to put into a pack. 5. To supply with domestic 
animals. 6. To supply with seed. American farmers. 7 
To suffer cows to retain their milk for 24 hours or more, 
previous to sale.—To stock up, to extirpate; to dig up. 
Edwards, IV. Indies. 
STOCK-ADE’, n. (See Sroccapz.) 1. In fortification, a 
sharpened post or stake set in earth. 2. A line of 
or stakes set in the earth as a fence or barrier. 
STO€K-ADE’, c. t. To surround or fortify with sharpened 
fixed in the ground. 
STOCK-AD‘ED, pp. Fortified with stockades. ; 
STOCK-AD/ING, ppr. Fortifying with sharpened posts or 


stakes. 

STOCK’BROK-ER, x. A broker who deals in the parchase 
and gale of stocks or shares in the public funds. 

Be eDON es n. [stock and duve.] Thering-dove. Dry- 


eR. 

STO€CK'-FISH, n. Cod dried hard and without sak. 

STOCK-GIL/LY-FLOW-ER, a. A plant, a species of che- 
iranthus ; sometimes written stock July flower. 

STOCK’HOLD-ER, «. A shareholder or proprietor of stock 
in the public funds, or in the funds of a bank or other 

oll at Onited States. 

STOCK'ING, x. [from stock ; Ir. stoca.] A garment made 
to cover the leg. 

STOEK’'ING, v. t. To dress in stockings. Dryden. 

STOCK'ISH, a. Hard ; stupid ; blockish. { Little used.) Stak. 

STOCK 'JOB-BER, n. [stock and job. who speculaies 
fr. the public funds for gain ; one whose occupation is to 
buy and evil stocks. 

STOCK'-JOB-BING, 2. The act or art of dealing in the 

ublic funds. Encyc. 

STOC€K'-LOE€K, a. [stock and lock.) Alock Gzed in wood 

OZOR. 

STOCK STILL, «. Sull'as a fixed stil 

€K'-8 a. Stillasa post ; 

STOCKY, a. Thick and firm; stout. IK racks pecsoe s 
one rather thick than tall or corpulent. 

STOIC, 2. (Gr. cruixos.] A_ disciple of the philosopher 
Zeno, who founded a sect. He taught that men abould be 
free from passion, unmoved by joy or grief. 

a. 1. Pertaining to the Stoics or to their doe- 
trines. 2. Not affected by passion ; unfeei- 
ing ; manifesting indifference to pleasure or pain. 

STOI-CAL-LY adr. Inthe manner of the Stoics ; with- 
out apparent feeling or sensibility; with indifference to 

dakane or pain. , 

O'I-CAL-NESS, 2. The state of being Stoical ; indiffes- 
ence to pleasure or pain. 

8TO'l-CISM, n. 1. The opinions and maxims of the Stoics. 
2. A real or pretended indifference to pleasure or pain ; 
insensibility. 

STOKE, Sax. stocce, stoc, place, is the same word as stock, 
differently applied. It is found in many English names 


n. One who loohs after the fire in a brew-house. 
STUK’/ER [Local or technical. ] 


shoot from the root of a plant, by which some plants may 
be propeeetee ; written, also, stool. 
STO'LEN, (atS'In) pp. The ive participle of steal. 
STOL‘ID, a. [L. stolidus.] Dull; foolish ; stupid. 
TO-LIDI-TY, x. Dullness of intellect ; stupidity. (Z- x.) 


1. In arimal bodies, a membranous receptacie, the organ 
of digestion, in which food {s prepared for entering into 
the several parts of the body for ts nourishment. 2. Ap- 
petite ; the desire of food caused by hunger. 3. Incli- 
nation ; liking. 4. Anger; violence of temper. 5. But- 
lenness ; resentment ; willful obstinacy ; stubbornness. 
6. Pride ; haughtineas. 

STOM/AECH, v. t. [L. stomachor.] 1. To resent; to re- 
member with pol ah 2. To brook ; to bear without open 
resentment or without opposition ; [rot elegent.) 

t STOMACH, ve. i. To be angry. Hooker. 

tSTOM’/A-CHAL, a. (Fr. stomacal.] Cordial; helping the 
stomach. Cotgrave. 

STOM'A-CHER, x. An ornament of support to the beast, 

» 2% ornament or sup to 
worn by females. Js. ili. Skak. ile 

STOM’ACH-FYL, a. Willfuily obstinate ; stubborn ; per- 
verse. L’Estrange. 

STOM'ACH-FIJL-NESS, x. &ubbornness ; sallenness ; per- 
verse obstinacy. 

STO-MA€EH TE [< 

STO-MA€H'I-CAL, | Strengthening to the stamach ; ex- 
citing the action of the stomach. 
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8TO-MACH‘1E, x. A medicine that excites the action and 
strengthens the tone of the stomach. 
STOM/ACH-ING, xz. Resentment. 
TOM-ACH/LESS, a. Being without appetite. Hall. 

fSToMACH-OUS, a. Stout ; sullen; obstinate. Spenser 
STOWM/ACH-Y, a. Obstinate ; sullen. Jennings. 
TOMP, for stamp, which sce. 
STOND, n. [for stand.] A stop; a post; a station. 
TONE, x. (Sax. stan; Goth. staing; G. stein; D., Dan. 
steen.} 1. A concretion of some species of earth, as lime, 
silex, clay and the like, usually in combination with some 
species of air or gas, Wi) sulphur or with a metallic sub- 
stance ; a hard, compact budy, of any form and size. 2. 
A gem; @ precivua stone. 3. Any Uiing made of stone ; 
amirror. 4. A calculous concretion in the Kidneys or 
bladder ; the disease arising froma calculus. 5. A testicle. 
6. The nut of a drupe or stune-fruit ; or the hard covering 
incloging the kernel, and itself inclosed by the pulpy 
pericarp.—7. In Great Britain, the weight of fourteen 
pounds. (8, 12, 14 or 16.] 8. A monument erected Ww pre- 
serve the memory of the dead. 9. It is used to express 
torpidness and insensibility. 10. Stone is pretixed to 
some words to qualify their signification. 

STONE, a. Made of stone, or like stone ; as, a stone jug. 


STONE, vo. t. [Sax. stenan.) 1. opel beat or kill with 
stones. 2. To harden; [little used.} 3. To free from 
stones. 4. To wail or face with stones; to line or fortify 


With stones. 
STONE'-BLIND, a. Blind as a stone ; perfectly blind. 
STONE'-BOW, x. A cross bow for shooting stones. 
BTONE/-BREAK, a. [L. sazifraga.} A plant. 
SBTONE-CHAT, eee und chatter.} A bird, 
S'TONE-CHAT-TER | the motacilla rubicola. 
S'TTONE!-ERAY, a. A distemper in hawks. 
STONE/-CROP, x. [Sax. stan-crop.] <A sort of tree; a 


lant. 
STONE-€UT-TER, x. [stone and cut.) One whose occu- 
tion is to hew stones. Swyf. 
BTONE'CUT-TING, x. The business of hewing stones for 
walls, steps, cornices, monuments, &c. 
STONED, pp. Pelted or killed with stones; freed from 
stones; walled with stones. 
STON E!-DEAD, a. As lifelese as a stone. 
STONE-FERN, x. [stone and fern.) <A plant. 
STONE’-FLY, 2. [stone and Ay] n insect. Ainsworth. 
STON E/-FROIT, n. [stone and fruit.) Fruit whose seeds 
are covered with a hard shell enveloped in the pulp, as 


saches, cherries, plums, &c.; a drupe. 
STONE-fLAWK, x. [stune and hase) A kind of hawk. 
TED, ART-ED, a. Hard- 


BTONE!-HEART-ED, or STO'NY-H 
hearted ; cruel ; pitiless ; unfeeling. 

BTONE-lORSE, ». A horse not castrated. 

STONE/-HOUSE, x. A house built of stone. 

STONE/-PARS-LEY, x. A plant of the genus bubun. 

BTONE’-PIT, 2. A pit or quarry where stones are dug. 

STONE’-PITCH, x. Hard, inspiasated pitch. 

STONE/-PLOV-ER, x. [stone and plocer.] A bird. 

STON‘ER, x. One who beats or kills with stones ; one who 
walls with stones. 

STON ES'-CAST, or STONES'-THROW, x. The distance 
which a stone may be thrown by the hand. 

BTON E’S'-MIC-KLE, nr. A bird. Ainsworth. 

BTONE'-SQUAR-ER, x. [stone and squars.] One who 
forms stones into squires. 1 sees v. 

STONE/-STILL, at stone and otll.] Still asa stone ; per- 
fectly atili or motionless. 

STONE'-WALL, a. A wall built of stones. 

STON E/-WARE, a. [stone and ware.) A species of potter’s- 
ware of a coarse kind, glazed and baked. 

BSTONE-WORK, zn. [stone and work.) Work or wall con- 
siating of stone ; mason’s work of stone. Mortimer. 

STO NI-NESS, n. 1. The quality of abounding with stones. 
2. Hardness of heart. Hammond. 

BTONY, a. (D. steenig; G, steinig.) 1. Made of stone. 
Q. Consisting of stone. 3, Full of stones; abounding 
with stones. 4. Petrifying. 5. Hard ; cruel ; unreleiting ; 
a 6. Insensible; obdurate ; perverse; suorally 

ard. 

ST D, pret. of stand. 

8ST K, a. [W. ystwe.] A small collection of sheaves set 
up in the field. [Local.] 

K, v. &. To set up sheaves of grain in stooks. [ Local. } 

OL, x. (Sax. stol ; Goth. stols ; G. stuAl ; D., Dan. stoel ; 
Sw. etol.| |. A seat without a back ; a little form consist- 
ing of a board with three or four legs, intended as a seat 
for one person. 2. The seat used in evacuating the con- 

- tents of the bowels; hence, an evacuation ; a discharge 

the bowels. 3. [L. stolo.) A sucker ; a shoot from 

the bottom of the stem or the root of a plant.—Stwol of 

entance, in Scotiund, an elevated seat in the church, on 

nich persons sit as a punishment for fornication and 
adultecy. ; 

STOOL, v. t. In agriculture, to ramify ; to tiller, as grain ; 
to shoot out suckers. 


8ST 
8ST 
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STOOL-BALL, 2. [stool and ball.) A play in which balls 


STOOP, c. 4. (Sax. stuptun; D. stuipen. 


STO 


are driven fron ston] to stool. 


STUOM, ov. t. ‘To put bags of berbs or other ingredients into 


Wine, to prevent fermentation. [ Local. 

1. To bend the 
body downward and forward. 2. ‘To bend or lean forward ’ 
to incline forward in standing or walking. 3. To yield; 
to submit ; to bend oy compulsion. 4. ‘lo descend from 
rauk or dignity ; tocondescend. 5. To yield ; to be infe- 
rior. 6. ‘To come down on prey, asa hawk. 7. To alight 
from the wing. 8. ‘lo sink to a lower place. 

STOUP, v. t. 1. To cause to incline downward; to sink. 
2. To cause to submit ; hae used.] 

STOUP, r. 1. The act of bending the body forward ; in- 
clination forward. 2. Descent from dignity or superiority 
condescension. 3. Fall of a bird on his prey.—4. In 
America, a kind of shed, generally open, but attached to a 
house ; also, an open place for seats at a door. 

STOUP, x. [Sax. stuppa; D. stuop.) 1. A vessel of liquor. 
2. A post fixed in the earth; [local.} 

STOOPED, pp. Caused to lean. 

STOOP: ER, nx. One that bends the body forward. 

STOOP ING, ppr. Bending the body forward; ylelding , 
submitting ; condescending ; inclining. 

STOOPING-LY, adv. With a bending of the body forward. 

STOOR, v. i. To rise in clouds, as dust or smoke ; from the 
Welsh ystor, a stir. { Local. ] 

STOOT'ER, ». A small silver coin in Holland, value 2 
stivers. Encyc. 

STOP, v.t. [D. stoppen; G. stopfen; Dan. stopper; Sw. 
stoppa ; It. stoppare.) 1. To close; as an aperture, by 
filling or by obstructing. 2 To obstruct; to render im- 
passable. 3. To hinder; to impede; to arrest progress. 
4. Torestrain ; to hinder ; to suspend. 5. To re ; to 
suppress; to restrain. 6. To hinder; to check. 7. To 
hinder from action or practice. 8. To put an end to an 
motion or action ; to intercept. 9. To regulate the soun 
of musical strings.—10. In seamanship, to make fast. 11. 
To point, as a written compete) 

STOP, v.1. 1. To cease to go forward. 2 To cease from 
any motion or course of action. 

STOP, a. 1. Cessation of progressive motion. 2. Hinder- 
ance of progress ; obstruction ; act of stopping. 3. Re- 
pression ; hinderance of operation or action. 4. Interrup- 
tion. 5. Prohibition of sale. 6. That which obstructs ; 
obstacle ; impediment. 7. The instrument by which the 
sounds of wind-music are regulated. 8. Regulation of 
musical chords by the fingers. 9. The act of applying 
the stops in music. 10. A pvint or mark in writing, In- 
tended to distinguish the sentences, parts of a sentence or 
clauses, and to show the Fabs pauses in reading. 

STOP'-COCK, n. [stop and cock.} A pipe for letting out a 
fluid, stopped by a turning-cock. Greve. 

tS'TOP'-GAP, a, A temporary expedient. 

STOP!LESS, a. Not to be stopped. Davenant. 
TOPIPAGE, x. The act of stopping or arresting progress 
or motion ; of the state of being stopped. 

STOPPED, pp. Closed ; obstructed ; hindered from proceed 
ing ; inpeded ; intercepted. 

STOP'PER, x. 1. One who stops, closes, shuts or hinders , 
that which stops or obstructs ; that which closes or fills a 
vent or hole in a vessel.—2. In seamen’s language, & 
short piece of rope used for making something fast, as the 

anchor or cables. 

STOP PER, vr. t. To clase with a stopper. 

STOP'PERED, pp. Clowed with a stopper. Henry. 

STOP'PING, ppr. Closing ; shutting ; obstructing ; hinder 

ee proceeding ; meat he go or nove. 

STUP'PLE, 2. (Sw. stopp.] ‘That which stops or closes the 
mouth of a vessel. 

STOR/AGE, x. 1. The act of depositing in a store or ware- 
house for safe kecping ; or the safe keeping of goods in 
warehouse. 2. ‘Tbe price charged or paid for keeping 
goods in a store. 

STO/RAX, x. [L. styraz.] A plant or tree. 

STORE, x. [W. ystor; Sax., Dan. stor; Ir. stor, storae.} 
1. A large number; [vbs.] 2. A large quantity ; great 
plenty ; abundance. 3. A stock provided ; a large quans 
tity for supply j ample abundance. 4. Quantity accumu- 
lated ; fund; abundance. 5. A storehouse ; a magazine ; a 
warehouse.—6. In the United States, shopa for the sale of 
goods of any kind, by wholesale or retail, are often called 
stores.—In store, in a state of accumulation, ta a literal 
sense ; hence, in a state of preparation for supply. 

t STORE, a. Hoarded ; Jaid up; as, store treasure. 

STORE, v. t. 1 To fumish; to supply ; to replenish. 2 
To stock against a future time. 3. To reposit in a store 
or warchouse for preservaticn ; to ware)ouse. 

STORED, pp. 1. Furnished; supplied. 2. Laid up in 
store ; warehoused. 

STORE!-HOUSE, n. 1. A building for keeping grain or 
vods of any kind; a magazine ; a repository ; a warc- 
a 2. A repository. 3. A great mass reposited ; 
obs. 
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STORE'-KEEP-ER, 2 [store and keeper.) A man who has 
the care of a store 

STOR‘ER, 2. One who lays up, or forms a store. 
STO'RI-AL, 4. [from story.] Historical. Chaucer. 

TORIEN, a. (from eters | 1. Furnished with stories ; 
adorned with historical paintings. 2 Related in story ; 
told or recited in history. 

*STGORI-ER, e. A seluter of stories ; a historian. 
ST(YRI-FY, 0. t. To form or tell stories. Ch. R. Appeal. 
TORK, x. [Sax. store ; Dan., Sw. stork.| A large fowl of 
the genus ardea or heron. 

STORK’S'-BILL, 2. A eee of the genus geranium. 

STORM, x. (Sax., D., ., Sw. storm; G. sturm.] 1. A 
violent wind; a tempest. 2 A violent assault on a forti- 
fied place ; a furious attempt of troops to enter and take 
a fortified place by scaling the wails, forcing the gates, 
and the like. 3. Violent civil or political commotion ; 
sedition ; insurrection ; aleo, clamor ; tumult ;- disturbance 
of the public - 4. Affliction; calamity ; distress ; 
adversity. 5. Violence ; vehemence; tumultuous force. 

STORM, v. t. To assault; to attack and attempt to take 
by scaling the walls, forcing gates or breaches, and the 

ike. 

STORM, v.% 1. To raise a tempest. 2. To blow with 
violence ; impersonally. 3. To rage ; to be in a violent 

itation of lon; to fume. 

8TORM'-BEAT, a. Beaten or impaired by storms. 

STORMED, pp. Assaulted by violence. 

STORMI-N ESS, 2. Tempestuousness ; the state of being 

itated by violent winds. 

STORM ‘ING, ppr. Attacking with violent force ; raging. 

STORM'Y, «. 1. ‘Tempestuous; agitated with furious 
winds ; boisterous. 2. Proceeding from violent agitation 
or tt . Violent ; passionate ; (unusual. ] 

SIWYRY, a. (Sax. ster, ster; It. storia; L. Aistoria.] 1. A 
verbal narration or recital of a series of facts or incidents. 
2. A written narrative of a series of facts or events. 3. 
History ; a written narrative or account of past transac- 
tions, whether relating to nations or individuals. 4. Pet- 
vv tale ; relation of a single incident or of trifling inci- 

ents. 5. A trifling tale; a fiction ; a fable ; as, the story 
ofa fairy. 6. A luit; a floor; or a set of rooms on the 
same floor or level. 

STORY, v. t. 1. To tell in historical relation; to narrate. 
2. To range one under another ; [/. u.} Bentley. 

STO'RY-TELL-ER, x». [story and tell.]} 1. One who tells 
stories ; a narrator of a series of incidents. 2. A histori- 
an; incontempt. 3. One who tells fictitious stories. 

{STOT, a. (Sax. stette.} 1. Aborse. 2 A young bullock 
or steer. 

STOTE. See Sroar. 

{STOUND, »v. é. (Ice. stunde.] 1. To be in pain or sorrow. 
2. Stunned ; sce Asrounn. 

{STOUND, xz. 1. Sorrow; grief. 2. A shooting pain. 3. 
Noise. 4. Astonishment; amazement. 5. [Dan. stand.) 
fear time ; ecason. 6. A vessel to put small beer in; 

oc ai. 

i OUR, n. [Sax. styrian.] A battle or tumult. 

OUT, a. (D. stout; Dan. stHder.) 1. Strong; lusty. 2. 
Bold ; petntel valiant; brave. 3. Large; bulky. 4. 
Proud ; resulute; obstinate. 5. Strong; firm. 

STOUT, 2. A cant name for strong beer. sat 

STOUT'LY, ads. Lustily ; boldly ; obstinate Ok 

STOUT'NESS, a. 1. Strength; bulk. 2 Boldnees ; for- 
titude. 3. Obstinacy ; stubbornness. Shak. 

STOVE, xn. [Sax. stofa; Sw. stufva; D. stoof; It. stufa.] 
1. A hot-house ; a house or room artificially warmed. 2. 
A small box with an iron pan, used for holding coals to 
warm the feet. 3. An iron box, cylinder or fire-place, in 
which fire is made to warm an apartment. 4. An iron 
box, with various apartments in it for cooking ; a culina- 
ry utensil of various forms. 

STOVE, v. t. To keep warm in a house or room by artifi- 
cial heat. 

STOVE, et. of stave. ‘ 

STOV'ER, x. (a contraction of estover.}] Fodder for cattle ; 
primarily, fodder from threshed grain. 

STOW, v.t. (Sax. stow; G. stauen; D. stuwen; Dan. stu- 
wer; Sp., Port. estivar.] 1. To place; to put in a euita- 
ble place or position. To lay up; to reposit. 

STOW'AGE, x. 1. The act or operation of placing in a 
suitable position; or the suitable disposition of several 
things together. 2. Reom for the reception of things to 
be reposited. 3. The state of be dap. 4. Money 

id for stowing goods ; [little used. 

STAWED, pp Placed in due position or order. 

aed eo et ppr. Placing in due position; disposing in 

order. 

RA'BISM, ws. (L. strabiemus.) A squinting ; the act or 
habit of looking asquint. ; 
STRADDLE, v. i. To part the legs wide ; to stand or walk 

with the legs far apart. 

STRAD'DLE, v. t. To place one leg on one side and the 
other on the other of any thing. 
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STRADDLING, ppr. Standing or walking with the legs 
mr apart; placing one leg on one séde and the other on the 


other. 

STRAG'‘GLE, (strag’l) v. i. 1. To wander from the direct 
course or way ; torove. 92. To wander at large without 
any certain direction or object; to ramble. 3. To eruber- 
ate ; to shoot too far in growth. 4. To be dispersed ; to 
be apart from any main body. 

STRAG‘GLER, x. 1. A wanderer; a rover; one that de- 
ome from the direct or proper course. Swift. 2. A vaga- 

ud ; a wandering, shifuesa fellow. 3. Something that 
shoots beyond the rest, or too far. 4 Something that 
stands by itself. 

STRAG'GLING, ppr. Wandering; roving; rambling ; be- 
ing in a sepurate posifion. 

STRAHLSTEIN, x. [G. strakl and sein.] Another name 
of actinolite. Ure. 

STRAIGHT, (strate) a. [L. strictus ; Bax. strac; Fr. etrent ; 
It. stretto; Sp. estrecho; Port. estreito.] 1. Right, em e 
mathematical sense ; direct ; passing from one point to an- 
ather by the nearest course ; not deviating or crooked. 2 
Narrow ; close; tight. 3. Upright ; according with pha 
tice and rectitude 3 not deviating from truth or . 


ness. 

STRAIGHT, (strate) adv. Immediately; directly; in the 
shortest time. 

STRAIGHTEN, (stra‘tn) v.t. 1. To make straight ; to re 
duce from a crooked toa straight form. 2. To make nar 
row, tense or close; to tighten. 3. To reduce to difficul 
ties or distress. 

STRAIGHT'ENED, pp. Made straight ; made narrow. 

STRAIGHT-EN-ER, 2. He or that which straightens. 

STRAIGHT!EN-ING, ppr. Making straight or narrow. 

STRAIGHT'FORTH, adv. Directly; thenceforth. 

STRAIGHT'LY, ado. 1. In a right line; not crookedly. 
2. Tightly ; closely. 

STRAIGHT'NESS, (strate’nes) ». 1. The quality or state 
of being straight; rectitude. Bacen. 2. Narrownes; 
tension ; tightness. 

STRAIGHT/WAY, (strate'wa) adr. [streight and xey.] 
Immediately ; without loss of time; without delay.— 
Straishtways is obsolete. 

STRAIKS, n. Strong plates of iron on the circemference of 
a cannon wheel over the joints of the fellies. * 

STRAIN, c.¢. (Fr. etreindre ; It. strignere; Sp. estretir ; 
L. stringo.) I. To stretch; to draw with force ; to ex- 
tend with great effort. 2. To cause to draw with force, 
or with excess of exertion ; to injure by preasing witb too 
much effort. 3. To stretch violently or by violent exer- 
tion. 4. To put to the utmost strength. To press o¢ 
cause to pass through some porous subetance ; to purify or 
separate from extraneous matter by filtration ; to filter. 
6. To sprain ; to injure by drawing or stretching. 7. To 
make tighter; to cause to bind closer. 8. To force ; to 
constrain ; to make uneasy or unnatural. 

STRAIN, v.t. 1. To make violent efforts. 2 To be fil- 


tendency ; inborn disposition. 6. 
action. 7. Race; generation; descent ; 


eaery ce ition ; [ods. 
STRAIN’A-BLE, a. Capable of being strained. Becen. 


urification ; an instrument for filtration. 
RAINING, ppr. Stretching ; exerting with violence ; 
making great efforts ; filtering. 
STRAIN'ING, 2. The act of stretching; the act of Gher- 
ing ; filtration. 
STRAINT, 2». A violent stretching or tension. Spenser. 


RAIT, a. [See Stratonr.) J. Narrow; close; not 
broad. 2. Close; intimate ; as, a strait of favor. 
Sidney. - & 


3. Strict; pipoeras. 4. Difficult ; 

Straight ; not crooked. 

STRAIT, n. [See Strarcnt.) 1. A narrow pes or 
passage, either in a mountain or in the ocean, between 
continents or other portions of land. 2 Distress ; difficul- 

; distreasing necessity ; formerly written stregaAt. 
athill > 0°To put to difficulties. Shak. 

TRAITEN, (stratn) v.t. 1. To make narrow. 2% To 
contract ; to confine. 3. To make tenee or tight. 4. To 
distress ; to perplex ; to press with poverty or other peces- 
sity. 5. To by want of sufficient roam. 

STRAIT--HAND-ED, a. (stredz and hend.}] Parstmoniouws ; 


8 ng; nigenrdiy. {Vet much used. 
eTRATh WAND , ». Niggardliness ; parsimeny. 
STRAITCLACED, e. [erait and lece.] 1. Griped with 


stays. Locke. 2 Stiff; - J. Rigid im opin 
fon ; strict. 
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STRAIT'LY, ado 1. Narrowly; closely. 2 Strictly; , STRAPPING . 1. Drawing on astrap, asarence. 2. 
rigorously 3. Closely ; intimately. z 73 1 Binding with o strap. 3. a. Tall; lusty. 
STRAIT'NESS, n. 1. Narrowness. 2. Strictness; rigor. STRAP'-SHAPED, a. In botany, liguiate. 


3. Distress ; difficulty ; pressure fran necessity of any 
kind, particularly, from poverty. 4. Want; scarcity ; or 
rather narrownees. 

STRALT’-W AIST-COAT, or STRAIT!-JACK-ET, x. An 
apparatus to confine the limbs of a distracted person. 

[Ss RAKE, pret. of strike. See STRIKR. 

STRAKE, n. [Sp. traca.] 1. A streak; [not used, unless 
in reference to the range of planks in a ship's side; see 
Srrzax.}] 2 A narrow board ; [ve] 3. The fron band 
of a wheel; [in the United States, this ie called a band, 
or the tire of a wheel.} 

STRAM, v. i. (Dan. strammer.] To spread out the Jimbs ; 
to sprawl. [Local and vulgar. 

STRAM’ASH, v. t. (It. stramatzare.] To strike, beat or 
bang ; to break ; to destroy. [Local and vulgar. Grose. 
STRA-MIN‘E-OUB, a. [L. stramineus.] 1. Strawy ; con- 

sisting of straw. 2. y ; like straw ; light. 

STRAND, 2. [Sax., G., D., Dan., Sw. sy end) 1. The 
-shore or beach of the sea or ocean, or of a large lake, and 
perhaps, of a navigable river. 2. (Russ. struna.) One of 
the twists ur parts of which a rope is composed. 

STRAND, v.¢ 1. To drive or run aground on the sea- 
shove, a8 a ship. 2. To break one of the strands of a 


rHA! 
STRAND, v. i. To drift or be driven on shore; to run 


nd. 

eTRAN DED, yp 1. Run ashore. 2 Having a strand 

roken. 

STRAND‘ING, ppr. Running ashore ; breaking 8 strand. 

STRANG, a. Strong. Used in the North of England. 

STRANGE, a. [Fr. etrange; It. strano; Sp. eztrano.) 1. 
Foreign ; belonging to another country, [l. u.] 2. Not 
domestic; belonging to others; [acarly obs.) 3. New; 
not before known, heard or seen. 4. Wonderful ; caus- 
ing surprise; exciting curiosity. 5. Odd ; unusual ; irreg- 
ular; not according to the common way. 6. Ren ote ; 

i. «.] 7. Uncommon; unusual. 8. Unacquainted. 9. 
ange is sometimes uttered by way of exclamation. 
tere ‘GE, v. t. To alienate ; to estrange. 
STRANGE, v. i. 1. To wonder ;to be astonished. 2. To 
be estranged or alienated. 

STRANGELY, adv. 1. With some relation to foreigners ; 
[vbs.] 2. Wonderfully ; in a manner or degree to excite 
surprise or wonder. 

STRANGE!NESS, n. 1. Foreignness; the state of belonz- 
ing to «nother eal 2. Distance in behavior ; re- 
serve; coldness; forbidding manner. 3. Remoteness 
from common manners or notions; uncouthness. 4. 
Alienation of mind ; estrangement ; mutual dislike ; (ods., 
or i.u.} 5. Wonderfulneas ; the power of exciting sur- 
pepe and wonder; uncommonness that raises wonder by 
noveity. 

STRAN'GER, 2. (Fr. etranger.] 1. A foreigner ; one who 
belongs to another country. 2. One of another town, city, 
atate or province in the samecountry. 3. One unknown. 
4. One unacquainted. 5. A guest; a visitor. 6. One 
not admitted to any communication or fellowship.—7. In 
law, one not privy or party to an act. 

pL a e.t. To estrange ; to alienate. Shak. 

RANGLE, v. t. (Fr. etran ; It. strangolare; L. 
strangulo.| 1. To choke; to suffocate; to destroy life 
by stopping respiration. 2. To suppress; to hinder from 
birth or appearance. 

STRANGLED, pp. Choked ; suffocated ; suppressed. 

STRAN'GLER, n. One who solar, Wie 

STRANGLES, a. Swellings in a horse’s throat. 

STRAN'GLING, ppr. Choking ; suffocating. 

STRANGLING, n. The act of destroying life by stopping 

iration. 

STRANGU-LA-TED a. Compressed. 

STRAN-GU-LATION, 2. (Fr. ;5 L. sraagetere.| 1. The 
act of strangling ; the act of destroying life by stopping 
respiration ; suffocation. 2. That kind of suffocation 
whigh is common to women in hysterics ; also, the strait- 
ening or com ion of the intestines in hernia. Cyc. 

STRAN-GO'RI-OUS, a. Denoting the pain of strangury. 
Crkeyne. ame 

STRAN'GU-RY, 2. [L. stranguris; Gr. orpayyoupia. 
Literally, a Hf Sewell of urine by drops ; a dificul y A | 
diacharging urine, attended with pain. : 

STRAP, x. [D. ; Dan., Sw. strep ; Bax. stropp.] 1. A 

; pede cloth or leather, of various forms and for 
us uses.—2. In botany, the flat part of the corollet in 
ligulate florets ; also, an appendage to the leaf in some 


uTRAP, v.t. 1. To beat or chastise with a strap. 2. To 
fasten or bind with a strap. 3. To rub on a etrap for 
STAR PIBO, a. {It, strappeta.} A military punish 
- nx. [It. atra ment 
forme bee Wea Shak. 
STRAP-PA’'DO, v. t. To torture Ailton. 


STRA'TA, x. plu. (See Stratum.] Beds; layers; as, tra- 
ta of sand, clay or coal. 

STRAT‘A-GEM, a. [L. stratagema ; Fr. stratagome ; It. 
stratagemma.)] 1. An artifice, particularly in wer; & 
plan or scheme for deceiving an enemy. 9. Any artifice , 
at ro by which sone advantage is intended to be ob- 

ned. 

tSTRAT-A-GEM'I-CAL, a. Full of stratagems. Swr/?. 

STRA'TEGE n. (Gr. orparmyos.) An Athenian genera. 

STRAT'E-GUB, § officer. Mitford. 

tSTRATH, n. [W. ystrad.] A vale, bottom or low ground 
between hills. 

STRAT-I-FI-CA‘TION, x. 1. The by which sub- 
stances in the earth have been formed into strata or lay- 
ere. 2. The state of being formed into layers in the 
earth. 3. The act of Jaying in strata. 

STRATI-FIED, pp. Formed into a layer. 

STRATI-FQY, v. t. [Fr. stratifer, from L. strotum.] 1. To 
form into a layer, as substances in the earth. 2. To lay 


in) strata. 

BSTRAT*I-FY-ING, ppr. Arranging in a layer. 

STRA-TOCRA-CY, n. (Gr. crparos and xparcw.] A mili- 
tary government; government hy military chiefs and an 
army. Arie. . 

+STRA-TOG'RA-PHY, ». (Gr. orparos and ypagw.] De- 
scription of armies, or what belongs to an army. 

STRA‘TUM, 2. ; plu. Staatums, or Strata. The latter is 
most common. [I.] 1. In gevlogy end mineralogy, & 
layer; any species of earth, sand, coal and the like, ar- 
ranged in a flat form, distinct from the adjacent matter. 
Q. A bed or layer artificially made. 

t STRAUGHT,, pp. for stretched Chaucer 

STRAW, x. [Sax. streow ; G. stroh ; D. stroo ; Dan. straae ; 
Sw. stra.) 1. The stalk or stem of certain species of 
grain, pulse, &c. chiefly of wheat, rye, oats, barley, buck- 
wheat and peas. 2. A mass of the stalks of certain spe- 
cies of grain when cut, and after being tbrushed. 3. Any 
thin provervaty worthless. 

STRAW, c.t. To spread or scatter. See Stazw and Strow. 

STRAW’BER-RY, n. (straw and berry j Sax. straw-verie.} 
A plant and its fruit, of the genus fragurta. 

STRAW'BER-RY-TREE, n. An evergreen tree. 

STRAW!-BUILT, a. Constructed of straw. 

STRAW’-€OL-OR, n. The color of dry straw ; & beautiful 

ellowish color. 
RAW!-COL-ORED, a. Of a light vellow, the color of 


dry straw. 
STRAW!-CUT-TER, x. An instrument to cut straw for 


fodder. 

STRAW!-DRAIN, x. A drain filled with straw. 

STRAW'-STUFFED, a. Stuffed with straw. Halt. 

STRAW:-WORM, x. [straw and worm.) A worm bred in 
straw. 

STRAW'Y, a. 1. Made of straw; consisting of straw. 
Boyle. 2. Like straw ; light. 

STRAY, v. i. (Sax. stregan, stregan; G. streichen.) 1. To 
wander, as from a direct course ; to deviate or go out of 
the way. 2. To wander frum company, or from the 
proper limits. 3. To rove; to wander fron: the ; ath of 

uty or rectitude ; to err ; to deviate. 4. To wander ; to 
rove at large ; to play free and unconfined. 5. ‘T’o wau 
der; to run a serpentine course. 

STRAY, tv. t. To misieud. Shak. 

RAY, ». 1. Any domestic animal that has left an inclo- 
sure and wanders at large, or is loet. 2. The ac. of wen- 
dering ; [little used.} 

STRAY'ER, ». A wanderer. [Little used. 

STRAY'ING, ppr. Wandering ; roving; departing. 

STREAK, xn. {Ss . strica, stric; G. strech and strich ; D. 
streek.) 1. A line or long mark of a different color from 
the ground ; a ah rey In a ship, a uniforin range of 
planks on the side or bottom ; soinetimes pronounced 
strake. Mar. Dict. ° 

STREAK, v.¢t. 1. To form streaks or stripes in; to stripe 
to variegate with lines of a different colur or of diffe 
colors. 2. To stretch ; [not elegant.) Chapman. 

STREAK, v. i. To runswiftly. [Vulgar in NV. Englend.} 

STREAKED, pp. Marked or variegated with stripes of a 
different color. 

STREAKI!ING, ppr. Making streaks In. 

STREAKY, a. Having stripes ; striped ; vanegated with 
lines of 8 different color. 

STREAM, n. (Sax. stream; G. strom; DD). strvom: Dan 
strim; Sw. strom.) 1. A current of water or other 
fluid; a liquid substance sowing in a line or course 
either on the earth, as a river or brook, or fiom 2 verse 
or other reservoir or fountain. 2. A river, brook or rivu- 
let. 3. A current of water in the ocean. 4, A current 
of melted metal or other substance. 5 Any thing issuing 
from a source and moving witn a continued succession 


Pe a ae ee a fe 
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of parts. 6& A continued current or course ; [obs.} 7. A 
current of akc or gas, or of light. 8. Current ; driff; as of 
inione or manners. 9. Water. 

SUREAM, ov. i. 1. To flow ; to move or run in a contin- 
nous current. 2. To eimit; to pour out in abundance. 3. 
‘To issue with continuance, not by fits. 4. To issue or 
shoot in streaks. 5. To extend; to stretch in a long 


line. 

f®IREAM, eo. ¢. ‘To mark with colors or embroidery in long 
tracts. 

STREAM ‘ER, 2. An ensiga or flag ; a pennon extended or 


flowing in the wind ; a puetic use of the word. 
STREAMING, ppr. i. Fiowing; running in a current. 
2. Emitting; pouring out in abundance. 3. Flowing ; 


‘LET, 2. A small stream ; 8 rivulet ; a rill. 
STREAM--TIN, r. Particles or masses of tin found be- 
neath the surface of alluvial ground. Eacyc. 


STREAM 'Y, a. 1. Abounding with running water. 2. | 


Flowing witb a current or streak. Pope. 
(eteee » 0 ¢. (Sax. streccan.] To lay out, as a dead 


v 
STREET, 2. Nar strete, strete; G. strasse; D. streat ; 
Sw. strdt; . strade; It. strada; Sp. estrada.) 1. 
erly, a paved way or road ; but in usage, any way or 
in a city, chiefly a main way, in distinction from a 
lane or alley.—2. Among the people of New Enyland, any 
public highway.—3. Strects, plural, any public way, read 
or place. 
BTREBTCWALK-E me eee and walk.) A common 
Pe eta that offers If to sale in the streets. 

REET'-WARD, ». [street and werd.) Formerly, an offi- 
cer who the care of the streets. Cowel. 
STREIGHT, ». A narrow. See Staair. 
STREIGHT, adv. Strictly. See Strait. 
STRENE, a. Race; offspring. Chaucer. 

RENGTH, nw. (Sax. strength, from streng, strong.] 1. 
That property or quality of an animal body by which it is 
enabled to move itself or other hodies. We say, a man 
has strength to lit a weight, or to draw it. This quality 
is called also er and force. But force ie also used to 
denote the effect of strength exe , orthe quantity of 
motion. Strength, in this sense, is tive, or the power 
of prod ecine: positive motion or action, and is opposed to 
weakness, Firmneas ; solidity or toughness ; the qual- 
ity of bodies by which they sustain the application of 
force without breaking or yielding. 3. Power or vigor of 
any kind. 4. Power of resisting attacks; fastness. 5. 
Support; that which supporta; that which supplies 
strength ; security. 6. Power of mind; intellectual 

force ; the yea of any faculty. 7. Spirit; animation. 
8. Force o deb 2 vigor; nervous diction. 9. Vivid- 
ness. 10. Spirit ; the quality of any liquor which bas the 
wer of affecting the taste, or of producing sensible ef- 

cts on other bodies. 11. The virtue or spirit of any 
vagetable, or of its juices or qualities. 12. Legal or moral 
force ; validity ; the quality of binding, uniting or secur- 
ing. 13. Vigor; natural force. 14. That which supports ; 
confidence. 15. Amount of force, military or naval; an 
artuy or navy ; number of troops or ships well appointed. 

16. Soundness; force; the quality that convinces, per 
auades or commands assent. 17. Vehemence ; force pro- 
ceeding from motion and proportioned to it. 18. Degree 
of brightness or vividness. 19. Fortification ; fortress ; 
[eds.] 20. Support ; maintenance of power ; [eds.] 
STRENGTH, v. t. To strengthen. 

RENGTH'EN, gee v. roe To vic need strong or 
stronger; to stren to, e or 
moral. 8. ‘t'o confirm ; to establish. f" 
encourage ; to fix in resolution. 4. To cause to increase 
in power or security. 

RTRENGTHIEN, co. 1. To grow strong or stronger. 
STRENGTHENED, pp. Made strong or stronger. 
STRENGTH 'EN-ER, 2. 1. That which Increases strength. 
—2. In medicine, something which, taken into the system, 
increases the action and energy of the vital powers. 
STRENGTH'EN-ING, ppr. Increasing strength, physical 
or moral; confirming ; animating. 
STRENGTH'LESS, a. 1. Wanting strength ; destitute of 
wer. 2. Wanting spirit; [J. “ Boyle. 

REN’'U-OUB, a. (L. strenuaus ; It. adaie-ad Bes Eagerly 
pressing or t; zealous; ardent. 2. Bold and ac- 
tive; vatiant, Intrepid and ardent. 

STREN'U OUS-LY, adv. 1. With oager and pressing zeal ; 
ardent oa nondt 3 vigorously ; actively. 
= » ®. ; 

zeal; ardor in pursuit of an . 

STREP-ENT, a (L. strepens.) Noisy ; loud. [Little used.) 
Shenaton. 


a. 
STREP‘ER-OUS, a. [L. strepe.] Loud; boisterous. [L. x.] 
STRESS, 2. [W. » treissaw ; Ir. treise.) 1. Force ; ur- 


gency ; ; importance; thet w bears with 
thos’ welght. 9. Fores or violence. 3. Force ; violence ; 
strain. 
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STRESS, v. t. To press; to urge; to distress ; to put to 
difficulties. [Little used. ‘ 
STRETCH, v. ¢t. (Sax. streccan ; D. st-ekken : G. strecken ; 


Dan. strekker.] 1. To draw out to grester ; wex- 
tend inaline. 2. Toextend in breadth. 3. l'o spread ; 
to expand. 4. To reach; to extend. 5. To spread ; to 


display. 6. To draw or out in leng.4 ; tostrain. 7. 
To make tense; to strain. 8 Toextend mentally. 9 
To exaggerate ; to extend too far. 

STRETCH, ov. i. 1. To be extended ; to be drawn out in 
length or in breadth, or both. 2. To be extended ; to 
spread. 3. To stretch to, istoreach. 4. To be extended 
or to bear extension without breaking, as elastic sub- 
stances. 5. Tosally beyond the truth; to ex rate.— 
6. In navigation, to sail; to direct a course. 7. To make 
violent efforts in running. 

STRETCH, x. 1. Extension in length of in breadth ; reach. 
2. Effort ; struggle; strain. 3. of body ; straining. 
4. Utmost extent of meaping. 5. Utmost reach of power 
—6. In sailing, a tack ; the reach or extent of progress on 
one tack. 7. Course ; direction. 

STRETCHED, pp. Drawn out in length ; extended ; exest- 
ed to the utmost. 

STRETCH‘ER, x. 1. He or that which stretches. 2. A 
term in bricklaying. 3. A piece of timber in building. 
4. A narrow piece of plank placed across a boat for the 
rowers to set their feet against. 

STRETCH'ING, ppr. Drawing out in length ; extending ; 
spreading ; exerting force. 

*STREW, ov. t. [Goth. strawen; Sax. streawian, streen- 
tan ; G. streuen ; D. strovijen; Dan. strder ; Sw. strd.} L 
To scatter; to apread by scattering ; applied te 
dry substances separable into parts or partacles. 2. To 
a by being scattered over. 3. To scatter leosely. 

* STREWED, 


ove. 2. An 
*tS cREWM 


STRIATE, ae. 1. Formed with emall channels ; chan- 

STRI'A-TED,} neled.—2. In resange streaked ; marked 
or scored with superficial or very slender lines ; marked 
with fine lel lines. 


perelce n. (Gr. orpg ; L. striz.) A bird of iN omen. 
TRICK'EN, i 
2. Advan 


word strike is used.) 2. An 


ae: 

STRICT, «4. [L. strictus.] 1. Strained; drawn close 
tight ; as, a strict embrace. 2 Tense; not relaxed. 3. 
Exact ; accurate ; rigorously nice. 4. Severe ; rigorous ; 
governed or governing by exact rules; obverving exact 
rules. 5. Rigorous ; not mild or indulgerat. 6. Confined, 
limited ; not with latitude. 

sTRIeT LY, ede... Closely tightly. 9. Exactly ; with 
nice accuracy. 3. tively. 4. Rigorously ; severely ; 
without remission or indulgence. is oh 

STRICT’NESS, n. 1. Closeness; tightness ; 
larity. 2. Exactness in the observance of laws, 
rites and the like ; rigorous accuracy ; nice regularity of 

tsion. 3. Rigor; severity. 
I€T'URE, x. [L. stricture.} 1. arfritged MD upetince 
a touch. 2. A touch of criticism ; critical ; Cen- 
sure. 3. A drawing; as odic or other morbid con- 
traction of any passage of the body. : 

STRIDE, a. (Sax. strede.) A long step. Suit. 

STRIDE, v.1.; pret. strid, serade; pp. strid, stridden. 1. 
To walk with long steps. 2. To straddle. 

STRIDE, v. t. To over at a step. frduthnet. 

STRIDING, ppr Walking with long steps; passing over 


ata ste 

STRIDOR, . [L.] A harsh, creaking noise, dr a-crack. 

STRID'U-LOUS, «a. (L. stridulus.) Making a amall, hareh 
sound, or a creaking. Brown. 

STRIFE, n. (Norm. estrif.] 1. Exertion or contention for 
superiority ; contest of emulation, either by intellectual or 
physical efforts. 2. Contention fn angor or eamicy ; coa- 
test ; struggle for victory ; quarrel or war. 3. i . 
contrariety ; contrast. 4. by dif- 
ferent oer? 

pa i ° 

t STRIG! T, x. (L. 

Pat ly " scrapes Ape Brown. ; 

I'GOUS, a. strigosus.) In botany, a strigeus leaf is 
one set with , lanceolate ‘ates F 

STRIKE, o.t.; pret. struct; pp. struck and stricken; bat 
struck fs in the most common use. Stireek to wholly cbse 
lete. (Sax. astricen; D. stryken; G. streiehen.] 1. Fo 
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touch or hit with some force, either with the hand or an 
instrument; to give a blow to. 2. To dash; to throw 
with a quick n. 3. To stamp; to impress; to coin. 
4. To thrust in; to cause to enter or penetrate. 5. To 
panish ; to afflict. 6. To cause to sound; to notify by 

" seund.—7. In seamanship, to lower; to let down ; as, to 
strike sail. 8. To imprese strongly; to affect sensibly 
with strong emotion. 9. To make and ratify. 10. To 
produce by a sudden action. 11. To affect in some par- 
ticular manner by a sudden impression or impulse. 12. 
To leve) a measure of grain, salt or the like, by ectaping 
of with a straight instrument what is above the level o 
the top. 13. To lade into acooler. 14. To be advanced 
or worn with age ; used in the participle. 15. To run on; 
to d,asagh Pan strike up. 1. To cause to sound ; 
to begin to beat. 2. To begin to sing foe ar strike 
of. 1. To erase from an account; to deduct. 2. To itn- 
press ; to t. 3. To seperate by a blow or any sudden 
action.—7'o strike out. 1. To produce by collision; to 
force out. 2. To blot out; to efface; to erase. 3. To 
form something new by a quick effort ; to devise ; to in- 
vent; to contrive. 

STRIKE, v.i. 1. To make a quick blow or thrust. 2. To 
hit ; to collide ; to alls waar toclash. 3. To sound 
by percussion ; to be . 4 To make an attack. 5. 

o hit; to touch; to act on by appulse. 6. To sound 
with blows. 7. To run upon; to be stranded. 8. To 
with a quick or strong effect ; to dart ; to penetrate. 

To lower a flag or colors in token of respect, or to sig- 
nify a surrender of the ship toan enemy. 10. To brea 
forth ; [obs.]—Te strike in, to enter suddenly ; also, to 
recede from the surface, as an eruption ; to disappear.— 
To strike in with, t0 conform to ; to suit itself to; to join 
with at once.—7o strike out, to wander ; to make a sud- 
den excursion.—7o strike, among workmen in manufacto- 
ries, in England, is to quit work in a body or by com- 
bination, in order to compel their employers to raise their 


wages. | ' 

STRIKE, mn. J. An instrument with a straight edge for 
leveling a measure of grain, salt and the like, for scraping 
of what is above the level of the top. America. 2. 
bushet ; four pecks; [local.] Tusser. 3. A measure of 
four bushels or half a quarter; [lvcal.]—Strike of flaz, a 
handful that may be hackled at once ; [local. 

STRIKE'-BLOE€K, 2. [strike and block.) A plane shorter 
than a jointer, used for shooting a short joint. Mozen. 

STRIK'ER, ». 1. One that strikes, or that which strikes. 
—2. In Scripture, & quarrelzome man. Tit. i. 

STRIK'ING, ppr. 1. Hitting with a blow ; impressing; im- 
princi $ ponies: lowering, a8 sails or a mast, &c. 

a. Affecting with strong emotions ; surprising ; forci- 
rel smpeeenye: 3. Strong; exact; adapted to make 
Ww rn. 

STRIK'ING-LY, ade. In such a manner as to affect or sur- 
prise i forcibly ; strongly impressively. 

TK'ING-N > 2 he quality of affecting or sur- 


ng. 

atRine, n. (Sax. string; D., Dan. streng ; G. strang.] 
1. A amall rope, line or cord, or a slender strip of leather 
or other like substance, used for fastening or tving things. 
2. A ribbon. 3. A thread on which any thing ie filed ; 
and hence, a line of things. 4. The chord of a musical 
t, as of a harpsichord, harp or violin. 5. A 
fibre, as of a plant. 6. A nerve or tendon of an animal 
body. 7. The line or cord of a bow. 8. A series of things 
connected or following in succession ; any concatenation 
of things.—9. In ship- building, the highest range of planks 
in a ship’s ceiling, or that between the gunwale and the 
upper edge of the upper deck ports. Mar. Dict. 10. The 
tough substance that unites the two parts of the pericarp 
of leguminous plants.— To have two strings to the bow, to 
have two expedients ; to have a double advantage, or to 

have two views. 
STRING, ve. ¢t.; pret. and pp. strung. 1. To furnish with 
strings. 2 To put in tune a stringed instrument. 3. To 


file; topntona line. 4. To make tense; to strengthen. 
5. To sapere of oe 
STRINGED, «a. 1.. Having strings. 2. Produced by 


strings. 

{STRINGENT for astringent, binding. TAomszon. 

STRING/HALT, n. [string and Aalt.] A sudden twitching 
of the hinder Jeg of a horse, or an involun or convul- 

ere eNtaae of the moe A phe shed bend the hough. 

NG, ppr. rnis ngs; putting in 

tune; filing ; making tense ; depriving of atrings. . 

STRING'L » G. Having no strings. ke 

STRING'Y, a. 1. Consisting of strings or small threads; 
fibrous ; flamentous. 2. Ropy ; viscid; gluey; that may 
be drawn into a thread. 

STRIP, v.t. (G. streifen; D. streepen; Dan. striber and 
stripper ; Bax. bestrypan.} 1. To pull or tear off, as a cov- 
eri 2. To deprive of a covering ; to skin; to peel. 3. 


To deprive ; to bereave ; to make destitute. 4. To di- 
vest. 5. To rob; to plunder. 6. To bereave; to de- 
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prive ; to impoverish. 7. To deprive; to make bare by 
culling, grazing or other means. 8. To pull off husks ; to 
husk. America. 9. To prees out the last milk at s milk- 
ing. 10. Tounrig. 11. To pare off the surface of land 
in strips, and turn over the strips upon the adjoining sur- 


face. 

STRIP, a. [G. streif; D. st 3 Dan. stride.) 1. A narrow 
piece, comparatively long. (Norm. estreppe.] Wauste, 
tn a legal sense ; destruction of fences, b gs, timber, 
&c. Massachusetts. 

STRIPE. 2. 1. A line or long narrow division of any thing, 
of a different color from the ground. 2. A strip or long 
narrow piece attached to agile of a different color. 
3. The weal or long narrow mark discolored by a lash or 
rod. 4. Astroke made with a lash, whip, rod, strap or 
scourge. 5. Affliction; punishment; sufferings. 

STRIPE, v.t. 1. To make stripes; to form with lines of 
different colors; to variegate with stripes. 2. To strike ; 
to lash ; [little used.) 

STRIPED, pp. 1. Formed with lines of different colors. 
2. a. Having stripes of different colors. 

STRIPING, ppr. Forming with stripes. 

STRIP'LING, x. [from strip, aipes\ A outh in the state 
of no ae ia or just passing frum boy to manhood ; 
a lad. 

STRIPPED, pp. Pulled or torn off; peeled ; skinned ; de- 

rived ; divested ; made naked ; impoverished ; husked. 

STRIPPER, 2. One that strips. 

STRIPPING, ppr. Pulling off; peeling; skinning ; flay- 

ing ; depriving ; divesting ; husking. 

STRIP'PINGS, a. The last milk drawn from a cow ats 
milking. Grose. New England. 

STRIVE, v.i.; pret. strove; pp. striven. [G. strebens D. 
streeven; Sw. strdfoa; Dan. straber.] 1. To make ef- 
forts ; to use exertions ; to endeavor with earnestness ; to 
labor hard. 2. To contend ; to contest; to struggle in 
sabes to another ; to be in contention or dispute. 3. 

‘0 oppose by contrariety of quaiities. 4. To vie; to be 
comparable to ; to emulate ; to contend in excellence. 

STRIV'ER, nx. One that strives or contends; one who 

makes efforts of body or mind. 

STRIVING, ppr. Making efforts ; exerting the powers of 
body or mind with earnestness ; contending. 

a vent ‘ING, n. The act of making efforts; contest; con- 
tention. 

STRIV'ING-LY, adv. With earnest efforts ; with struggles. 

STROBIL, x. [L. strodilus.] In botany, a pericarp formed 
from an ament by the hardening of the scales. 

STROBI-LI-FORM, a. (L. strodilus and form.] Shaped 
like a strobil, os a spike. 

STROECAL, ) x. An instrament used by glase-makers to 

STROKAL, § enpey the metal from one pot to another. 
STROKE, or { STROOK, (or struck. 

TROKE., x. (from strike.] 1. A blow ; the striking of one 
body egainst ancther. 2. A hostile blow or attack. 3. A 
sudden attack of disease or affliction ; calamity. 4. Fatal 
attack. 5. The sound of the clock. 6. The touch of a 
pencil. 7. Atouch ; a masterly effort. 8. An effort sud- 

enly or unexpectedly produced. 9. Power; sang be 
10. Series of operations ; as, to carry on a great stroke in 
business ; [a common use of the word.) 11. A dash in 
writing or printing ; a line; a touch of the pen.—12. In 
seanen’s language, the sweep of an oar. 

STROKE, v.t. [Sax. stracan; Sw. stryka.] 1. To rub 
gently with the hand by way of expressing kindness or 
tenderness ; to soothe. 2. To rub gently in one direction. 
3. To make smooth. 

STROKED, pp. Rubbed gently with the hand. 

STROK’'ER, x. One who strokes ; one who pretends to cure 
by stroking. 

STROKES MAN, 2. In rowing, the man who rows the aft. 
most oar, and whoee stroke is to be fullowed by the rest. 

STROK/ING, ppr. Rubbing gently with the hand. 

STROLL, v. 1 Vrormed, probably, on troll, roll.) To rove ; to 
wander on foot ; to ramble idly or leisurely. 

ah Na heir n. A wandering on foot; a walking idly and 

eisurely 

oro n. Ong who strolls; a vagabond ; a vagrant. 

weft, 7 

STROLLING, ppr. Roving idly ; rambling on foot. 

STROM 'BITE, n. A petrified shel}. 

STROND, 2. The beach. [Little used.] See Stranv. 

STRONG, a. (Sax. strong, strang, or streng ; from the tat- 
ter is formed strength ; G. strenge; D., Dan. streng ; Sw. 
strdng.) 1. Having physical, active power, or great phys- 
ical power ; having the power cf exerting great bodily 
force ; vigorous. 2. Having physical, passive power ; 
having ability to bear or endure; firm; solid. 3. We 
fortified ; able to sustain attacks ; not ensily subdued or 
taken. 4. Having great military or naval force ; power- 
ful. 5. Having great wealth, means or resources. 6. 
Moving with rapidity ; violent ; forcible impetuous. 
7. Hale; sound ; 8. Powerful ; forcible ; cogent , 
adapted to make a deep or effectual impression on the 
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mind or imagination. 9. Ardent; eager; zealous ; earn- 
estly engaged. 10. Having virtues of great efficacy ; or 
having a particular quality in a great degree. 11. Full of 
spirit; intoxicating. 12. Affectingthe sight forcibly. 13. 
ffecting the taste forcibly. 14 Affecting the smell pow- 

nob & 15. Not uf easy digestion ; atid 16. Well es- 
tablished ; firm; not easily overthrown or altered. 17. 
Violent ; vehement; earnest. 18. Able; furnished with 
abilities. 19. Having great force of mind, of intellect or 
of any faculty. 20. Having great force ; comprising much 
in few words. 2. Bright; glaring; vivid. ‘22. Power- 
ful to the extent of force named. 

STRONGER, a. comp. of strong. Having more strength. 

STRONIGEST, a. superl. of strong. Having most strength. 

STRONG'-FIST-ED, a. [strong and fist.} Having a strong 
hand ; muscular. Arbuthnot. 

STRONG/-HAND, a. [strong and hand.) Violence ; force ; 


pie ocbib of Raleigh. 

RONGW-HOLD, 2. [strong and hold.) A fastness ; a fort ; 
a fortified place ; a plac.: of security. 

STRONG'LY, adv. 3. With strength ; with great force or 
power ; forcibly. 2. Firmly; in a manner to resist at- 
tack. 3. Vehemently ; forcibly ; eagerly. 

STRONG’-SET, a. Firmly set or compacted. 

STRONG -WA-TER, n. Distilled or ardent spirit. 
TRONTIAN, a. [from Strontian, in Argy'eshire.}) An 
earth which, when pure and dry, is perfectly white, and 
resembles harytes 


ytes. 
STROAN TIAN, or STRON-TIT‘I€, a. Pertaining to stron | 


an. 
FTRON‘TIAN-ITE, 2. Carbonate of strontian, a mineral. 
STRONTIUM, n. The base of strontian. Dacy 

STROOK, for struck. 

TROP, «. 1. A strap. This orthography is particularly 
used for a strip of leather used for sharpening razors and 
giving them a fine, smooth edge; a ruzor-s:rop. 2. [Sp. 
estrovo.) A piece of rope spliced into a circular wreath, 
and put round a block for hanging it. 

STRO'VPHE, (2. (Fr. strophe ; lt. strofa, strofe.}] In Greek 

STRO/PHY, § poctry, a stanza; the first member of a 
poem. 

EN ee v. i. [for strut.] To swell ; to puff out. Bacon. 

TROVE, pret. of strive. 

pitied is only a different orthography of strew. See 
TREW. 
ees for stroll. See Stroxt. 

STROY, for destroy. See Destnoy. 

Se cekinn: and pp. of strike. See Srurxx. 

STRUCK'EN, the old pp. of strike. 

TRUCT'URE, n. (Fr. ; L. estructura.) 1. Act of building ; 
practice of erecting buildings ; [rarely used.) 2. Matner 
of building; form; make; construction. 3. Manuer of 
organization of aniinals and vegetables, &c. 4. A build- 
ing of any kind, but chiefly a building of some size or of 
magnificence ; an edifice.—5. In mineralogy, the particu- 
tar ay omen of the integrant particles or molecules of 
a mineral. 

STRUDE, or STRODE, 2. A stock of breeding mares. 


rped 

STRUGGLE, v.i. [This word may be formed on the root 
of stretch, right, &e. In W. ystreiglaw is to turn.} 1. 
Properly, to strive, or to make efforts with a twisting or 
with contortions of the body. 2. To use great efforts ; to 
Jabor hard ; to strive ; to contend. 3. To labor in pain or 
anguish ; to be in agony ; to labor in any kind of difficulty 
or distress. 

STRUG'GLE, x. 1. Great labor ; forcible effort to obtain an 
object, or to avcid an evil ; properly, a violent effurt with 
eontortions uf the body. 2. Contest ; contention ; strife. 
3. Agony ; contortions of extreme distress. 

RTRU 'GLER a. One who atruggles, strives or contends. 

STRUGGLING, ppr. Making great efforts ; using violent 
exertions ; affected with contortions. 

STRUG'GLING, a. The act of striving ; vebement or earn- 
est effort. 

STROMA, x. [L.] A glandular swelling; scrofula ; the 
king’s evil; awen. Wisenun. Core, 

STRO/MOUS, a. Having swellingagn the glands ; scrofu- 
lous. Wiseman, 

STRUM'PET, 2. (Ir. stribrid, striopach.) A prostitute. 

STRUM PLT, a. Like a strumpet ; false ; inconstant. 

STRUM-PET, v. t. ‘To debauch. Shak. 

STRUNG, pret. of string. 

STRUT, v.t. (G. strotzen; Dan. strutter.] 1. To walk 
with a lofty, proud gait and erect head ; to walk with af- 
fected dignity. 2. To swell; to protubernte ; [obds.] 

STRUT, v. t. To swell out ; to make tumid. 
TRUT, xn. A lofty, proud step or walk, with the head 
erect ; affectation of dignity in walking. 

BTROTHI-OUS, a. (L. struthio.] Pe to or like the 
ostrich. 

STRUT'TER, x. One who struts. Swift. 

STRUT'TING, ppr. Walking with a lofty gait. 

STRUT'TING, 2. The act of walking with a proud gait. 
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STRUT‘TING-LY, ado. With a proud, lofty step. 

STRYE€CH'NI-A, ». An alkaline substance. 

STUB, 2. (Bax. steb; Dan. stub; Sw. stubbe.) 1. The 
stump of n tree; that part of the stem of a tree which re- 
mains fixed in the earth when the tree is cut down. 2 

A jog; a binck ; [ods. 

STUB, v.t. 1. To grub up by the roots ; to extirpate. 2 
To strike the toes against a stump, stone or other fixed 
object. New Enyland. 

STUB'BED, a. (Sw. studbig.] 1. Short and thick, like 
something truncated; blunt; obtuse. 2. Hardy ; not 
nice or delicate. Berkeley. 

STUB BED-NESS, n. Bluntness; obtuseness. 
STUBBLE, n. [D., G. stoppel; Sw. stubd; L. stipwe.) 
The stumps of wheat, rye, barley, oats or buckwheat, le 
in the ground ; the part of the stalk left by the 65 whe ar 

sickle. . 

STUB'RLE-GOOSF, x. A goose fed among stubble. 

STUB BLE-RAKE, x». A rake with long teeth for raking 
together stubble. 

STUBBORN, a. [from stub.) 1. Unreasonably obstinate ; 
inflexibly fixed in opinion ; not to be moved or pereuaded 
by reasons; inflexible. 2. Persevering ;  persictig ; 
steady; constant. 3. Stiff; not flexible. 4. Hardy ; 
firm ; enduring without complaint. 5. Harsh; rough; 
rugged ; [l. u.] 6. Refractory ; not easily melted ot 
worked. 7. Refractory ; obstinately resisting command, 
the goad or the whip. 

STUB'RORN LY, ade. Obstinately ; inflexibly. 

STUB BUKN-NESS, 1. 1. Perverse and unreasonable obd- 
stinacy ; inflexibility ; contumacy. 2. SulTucas;, waut 
of pliancy, 3. Refractoriness, as of ores. 

STUBBY, a. [from stub.) 1. Abuunding with stabs. 2 
Shortand thick ; short and strong. Grew. 

STUB'-NAIL, 2. A nail broken off; a short, thick nail. 

STUCCO, a. (It. Fr. stuc ; Sp. estuco.] 1. A tine plaster 
composed of lime, sand, whiting and pounded marble, 
used for covering walls, &c. 2. \WWork made of stucco, 

STUE'EO, vr. t. To plaster ; to overlay with fine plasters. 

STUECIEOED, pp. Overlaid with stucco. 

STUC'CO-ING, ppr. Plastering with stucco. 

STUEK, pret. and pp. of stick. Pupe. 

STUEK, n. A thrust. Shak. 

TUCIKLE, » [from stcok.] A number of sheaves set to- 
gether in the field. [Scottish.] F 
STUD, n. (Sax. stod, studs ; Ice. stod; D. stut ; Sw. stud.] 
1. In building, a small picce of timber or joist inserted in 
the sills and beams, between the posts, to support the 
beams or other main timbers. 2. A nail with a large 
head, inserted in work chiefly for ornainent; an oma- 
mental knob. 3. A collection of breeding horses and 
mares ; or the place where they are kept. 4. A butiwa 

for a shirt sleeve. 

STUD, r,t. 1. To adom with shining studs or knobs. 2 
To xet with detached ornaments or prominent objects. 

STUD'DED, pp. 1. Adorned with studs, 2. Sect with de- 
tached ornaments, 

STUD‘DING, ppr. Setting or adorning with stnds. 

STUD DING-SAIL, x. In nacigatiun, a sail that ie set be- 
yond the skirta of the principal saile. AMfer. Dict. 

STCDENT, a. [L. studens, studeo.) 1. A person en 
in study ; one who is devoted to learning, either in a 
semninary or in private; ascholar. 2. A man devoted to 
books ; a bookish man. 3. One whostudies or examines. 

STUD-HORSE, a. (Sax. stod-hors; Low L. stetanes.) A 
breeding horse ; a horse kept for propagating his kind. 

STUDIED, pp. [from study.] 1. Read ; closely examined ; 
read with diligence and attention ; well considered. 2. 
a. Learned ; well versed in any branch of learning ; qual- 
ified by study. 3. Premeditated. 4. Having a particular 
inclination ; [obs.] 

f STUDIED-LY, adv. With care and attention. Life of 
Mede. 

RTUDITI-ER, 2. [from study.}] One who studies; a student. 

*ST OC: DI-OUS, a. [Fr. etudieur ; L. studioeus.) I. Givea 
to books or to learning; devoted to the acquisitivn of 
knowledge from books. 2 Contemplative; given to 
thought, or to the examination of subjects by contempla- 
tion. 3. Diligent; eager to discover someuuing, or to ef- 
fect some object. 4. Attentive to; careful; with ef. & 
Planned with study ; deliberate. 6. Favorable to study ; 

snitable for thought and contemplation. 

* STO DI-OUS8-LY, ete. 1, With study ; with close atten- 
tion to books. 2. With diligent contemplation. 32 Dnili- 
gently ; with zeal and earnestness. 4. ully ; atten- 
lively. 

*STu DL_OUS-NESS, n. The habit or practice of study ; 
addictedness to books. 

STUD'Y, n. [ Fr. etude ; L. studium.) 1. Literally, a setting 
of the mind or thoughts upon a subject ; hence, application 
ef mind to bonks, to arts or science, or to any subject, for 
the purpose of learning what is not before known. 2 
Attention ; meditation; contrivance. 3. Any particula 
branch of learning that ts studied. 4. Subject of atten 
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tion. 5. A building or an apartment devoted to ce or 
to literary employment. 6. Deep cogitation ; perplexity ; 
little used.) 7. A sketch by an artist. 
DY,r.i. [L. studeo.] 1. ‘To nx the mind closely upon 
& subject ; to muse; to dwell upon in thought. 2. To 
apply the mind to books. 3. To endeavor diligently. 

STUD'Y, c. t. 1. To ap ly the mind to; to read and exam. 
ine for the purpose o rning and understanding. 2. To 
consider attentively ; to examine closely. 3. To form or 
arrange by previous thought ; to con over; or to commit 
to memory. 

STUFF, n. (D. stof, stoffe ; G. stof ; Dan. stdo ; Sw. stof?.] 
1 A mass of matter, indefinitely ; or a collection of sub- 
stances. 2. The matter of which any thing is formed ; 
materials. 3. Furniture ; goods; domestic vessels in 

eneral ; [nearly obs.) 4. That which fills any thing. 5. 

asence; elemental - 6. A medicine ; (rulgar.] 
Shak. 7. Cloth ; fabrics of the loom ; a8, woolen stuffs. 
8. Matter or thing ; pirtiralarly, that which is triding or 
worthless.—9. Among -- 0 ev, a etted nics of terme y- 
tine, tallow, ac. with which the masts, sides and bottom 
of a ship are smeared. 

8TUF FT, o. t. 1. To fill. 9. To fill very full; tocrowd. 3. 
To thrust In ; to crowd ; to press. 4. To fill by being put 
into any thing. 5. To swell or cause to bulge out by put- 
nig sone in. 6. To fill with something improper. 
7. To obstruct, as any of the organs. 38. ‘I’o fill meat 

9. To fill the skin of a dead animal for 
preserving his form. 10. To form by 


with seasoning. 
presenting an 
POE 

oTUFF, v. i. To feed gluttonously. Swift. 

STUFFED, pp. Filled ; crowded ; crammed 

STUFFING, ppr. Filling ; crowding. 

STUFFING, n. 1. That which is used for filling any thing. 
2. Seasoning for meat ; that which is put into meat to 
give it a higher relish. 

s TUKE, for stucco. 

TULM, 2. A shaft to draw water out of a mine. Bailey. 

BTULP, n. A post. [ Local. ] 

STUL/TL-FY, v.t. (L. stultue and facio.) 1. To make 
foolish ; to make one a fool.—2. In law, to alledge or 

rove to be insane, for avoiding some act. 

STUL-TIL‘O-QUENCE, n. (L. stultus and loquentia.) Fool- 
ish talk ; a babbling. Dice. 

STUL-TIL/O-QUY, xn. [L. stultiloguium.] Foolish talk ; 
Sy cncouree babbling. Taylor. 

: iD: stom, stum; G, stumm; Dan., Bw. stum.) 1. 
Must; wine unfermented. 2. New wine used to raise 
fermentation in dead or vapid wines. 3. Wine revived 
by a new fermentation. 

STUM, v.t. 1. To renew wine by mixing must with It, 
and raising a new fermentation. 2. To fume a cask of 
liquor with burning brimstone ; [local. 

STUM'BLE, »v. i. [Ice. stumra.] 1. To trip in walking or 
moving in any way upon the legs ; to strike the foot so as 
to fall, orto endanger a fall. 2. To err; to slide into a 
crime or an error. 3. To strike upon without design ; to 
fall on ; to light on by chance. 

STUM'BLE, v.t. 1. To obstruct in progress ; to cause to 
trip or stop. 2. To confound ; to puzzie ; to put te 4 Don- 


us ; to xX. 

sfuMBL ,»- 1. A trip in walking or reaning. 2. A 
blunder ; a faflure. 

STUM BLED, pp. Obstructed ; puzzled. 

STUM'BLER, «. One that stumbles or makes a blunder. 

STUM'BLING, ppr. Tripping ; erring; puzzling. 

STUMBLING. BRLO€K n, Any cause of stambling ; that 

STU M'BLING-STONE, | which causes toerr, 

STU M‘BLING-LY, adv. With failure ; with blunder. Sidney. 

STUMP, 2. [Sw., Pan. stump; Dan. stumper; D. stomp; 
G. stumpf.) 1. ihe stub of a tree ; the part of a tree re- 
maining in the earth after the tree is cut down, or the 

rt of any plant left in the earth by the sythe or sickle. 
ye The part of a limb or other body remaining after a part 
ts amputated or destroyed. Swift. 

STUMP, v.t. 1. To strike any thing fixed and hard with 
the toe; [rulgar.] 2. To challenge ; [rulger.] 

STUMP'Y, a. 1. Full of stumps. 2. Hard; strong; [I. x.] 
3. Short; stubby ; [/ittle used. 

STUN, v. t. ale stunian; Fr. pee 1. To make 
eenseless or dizzy with a blow on the head. 2. To over- 
power the sense of hearing ; to blunt or stupify the organs 
of hearing. 3. To confound or make dizzy by luad and 
mingled sound. 

STU NG, pret. and pp. of sting. 

STUNK, pret. of stenk. 

STUNNED, pp. flaving the sense of hearing overpowered ; 
confounded with noise. 

STU N'NING, ppr. Overpowering the organs of hearing ; 
confounding with noise. 

STUNT, cv. t. [Ice. stunta ; Sax, stintan, stunt.) To hinder 
from growth. Srrift. 

STUNTED, pp. Hindered from gro‘vth or increase. 

ST'UNT'ED-NESS, x. The state of being stunted 
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STUNTING, ppr. Hindering from growth or increase 

STUPE, x. [L. stupa.) Cloth or flax dipped in wann medi- 
caments and applied to a hurt or sore; fomentation; 
sweating-bath. 

STUPE, c. t. To foment. Wiseman. 

t&TUPE, xn. Astupid person. 

STU-PE-FAC'TION, x. (L. stupefacio.] 1. The act of ren- 
dering stupid. 2. A stupid or senseless state ; insensibil- 
ity ; dullness ; 3 stupidity. 

STU-PE-FACTIVE, «. Causing insensibility ; deadening 
or blunting the sense of feeling os understanding ; nar 


cotic. 

ST U'PE-FI-ER, x. (from stupefy.] That which causes dull- 
ness or stupidity. 

STO'PE-FY, v.t. (Fr. stupefer ; L. stupefacio.) 1. Tomake 
stupid ; to make dull; to blunt the faculty of perception 
or understanding ; to deprive of sensibility. 2. To de- 

ive of material motion; (0d0.} Bacon. 

STC/PE-FY-ING, ppr. Rendering extremety dull or in- 
sensible, 

STU-PEN'DOUB, a. [Low L. stupendus.] Literally, strik 
Ing dumb by ite magnitude ; hence, astonishing ; wonder 
ful ; amazing ; partiesterty, of astonishing magnitude or 
elevation. Dryden. 

STU-PEN’DOUS-LY, adv. In a manner te excite astonish- 
ment. 

STU-PEN/'DOUS-NESS, 2. The quality or state of being 
stupendous or astonishing. 

STO'PID, a. (Fr. stupide; L. stupidus.) 1. Very dull; in- 
sensible ; senseless ; wanting in understanding ; heavy ; 
sluggish. 2. Dull; heavy ; formed without skill or genius. 

STU-PIDI-TY, n. [Fr. etupidué; L. stupiditas.) Extreme 
dullness of perception or wnderstanding ; insensibility , 
sluggishness. Dryden. 

STO'PID-LY, adv. With extreme dullness ; with suspen- 
sion or inactivity of understanding ; eottixhly ; absurdly ; 
without the exercise of réason or judgment. Drydcn. 

ST O/PID-NESS, xn. Stupidity. 

STO’POR, nz. 1. Great diminution or suspension of 
sensibility ; suppression of vense ; numbness. 2. Intel- 
Jectual inreuee ey ; noral stupidity ; heedlessness or in- 
attention to one’s Interests. 

STO'PRATE, v. t. [L. stvpro.] To ravish ; to debanch. 

STU-PRA'TION, n. Rape ; violation of chastity by force 

STUR'DI-LY, adv. Hardily ; stoutly ; lustily. 

STUR'DI-NESS, . 1. Stoutness; hardiness. Locke. 2 
Brutal strength. ; 

STURDY, a. yi st¥rrig.] 1. Hardy ; stout ; foolishly ob- 
stinate ; im coarseness or rudeness. 2. Strong, 
forcible ; lusty. 3. Violent; laid on with strength. 4. 
Suff; stout ; strong. 

STUR'DY. 2. A qusonse in sheep, marked by dullness and 


stupor. Ce 

STUR'G »n. (Fy. esturgeon ; Sp. esturion ; It. storione ; 
Low L. aturio.] A large Osh. 

STUKK, n. (Sax. a a A young ox or heifer. reas I 

STUT'TER, v. i. (D. stotteren ; G. stottern; that f, to 
stop. Stut is not used.] To stammer ; to hesitate in utter 
ing words. Bacon. 

STUT’TER-ER, x. A stammerer. 

STUT’TER-ING, ppr. Stammering ; speaking with heeita 


tion. 

STUT‘TER-ING-LY, ado. With stammering. 

STY, ». (Sax. atige-} 1. A pen or inclosure forswimme. 2 
A place of bestial debauchery. 3. An inflamed tumor on 
the edge of the eyelid. 

STY,v.¢. To shut up ina sty. Skak. 

t8TY, v.74. [eer stigan; Goth. steigan.] To soar; to as- 
cend. See Stixkur. 

STY€’A, x. A Saxon copper coin of the lowest value. 

STYG'L-AN, a. [L. Stygius, Styr.} Pertaining to Styx, fabled 
by the ancients to be a river of hell ; hence, hellish ; infer- 


nal. 

STYLE, a. [L. stylus; D.,G. styl ; It. stile ; Sp. estilo; Fr. 
style, or stile.] 1. Manner of writing with regard to lan- 
guage, or the choice and arrangement of words. 2. Man- 
ner of speaking appropriate to particular characters ; or, in 
general, the character of the language used. 3. Mode of 
painting ; any manner of painting which fs characteristic 
or peciillar: 4. A particular character of music. 5. Title; 
appellation. 6. Course of writing ; bal aa Style of 
court is, properly, the practice observed by any court in its 
way of proceeding.—&. In popular use, manner; form. 9 
A pointed instrument formerly used fn writing on tables 
of wax; an instrument of surgery. 10. Something with 
a sharp point ; a graver; the pin of a dial; written, siso, 
stile.—11. In botany, the middle portion of the pistil, con- 
necting the stigma with the germ ; sometimes called the 
shaft.—J2. In te hated a mode of reckoning euipg Rah 
regard to the Julian an Gregorian calendar. Style is Old 


or Vew. 
STYJ.E, v.t. To call; to namé ; to denominate ; to give a 


title to in addressing. 
STYLED, pp. Named ; denom/uated ; called. 
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ST Y'LET,.». [frem: style.] A small poniard or dagger. 
BT YLLFORM. a. Like ery pin or pen. 
STYLING, ppr. Calling; denominating. 

ata a. Showy ; modish ; fashionable. [.4 colloquial 
ww ° 

STY'LITE, x. (Gr. orvdos.) In ecclesiastical history, the 
Stulites were a sect of solitaries, who stood motionless on 
columns or pillars. 

STY-LO-BA‘TION, x. The pedestal of a column. 

STY'1L.OLD, a. [Ly stylus, and.Gr. ecdos.) Having seme re- 
semblance to a style or pem Encyc. 

STYP'TICE, or STY P/TI-CAL, a. Ter. styptique ; L. stypti- 
ous.) That stops bleeding ; having the quality of restrain- 
in morrhage. 

STYP’TIC, x. A medicine which has the quality of stopping 
hemorrhage or discharges of blood. | 

STYP-TIC'I-TY, 2. The quality of stanching blood. 

STYFHIY, v. t. To forge on an anvil. See StitHy. 

SUAB. See Swap. 

830-A-BIL/I-TY, x. Liability to be sued ; the state of being 
subject by law to civil process. [Wot muck used. 

80'A-BLE, a. (from eue.} That may be sued; subject by 
law to be calied to answer in court. 

} SUADE, for persuade. 

BOIANT a [Pr nefoant.] E fi pread 

SO‘'ANT, a. . susvant.] Even; uniform ; 8 equally 
ore ie tace. ‘Nia Ex land, but local-] 

BUA'‘SI-BLE, a. (L. suadco.|] That may be persuaded or 
easily persuaded. 

SUA'SION, (sud/zhun) a. The act of persuading. 

SUA SIVE, a. [L. suadeo.] Having power to persuade. 

SUA'SO-RY, a. [L. suasorus.] Tending to persuade ; hav- 
ing the quality of convincing and drawing by argument 
or reason. Hopkins. 

SUAVI-TY, n. [L. suevitas; Fr. suavité ; It. soavitd ; Sp. 
suavidad.) 1. Sweetness, in a literal sense ; [obs.] Brown. 
2. Sweetness, in a figurative sense; that which is to the 
mind what sweetness is to the tongue; agreeableness ; 
softness , pleasantnese. 

SUB,.a Latin preposition, denoting under or below, used in 
Engitsh ap & one Ue express a subordinate degree. 
Before f and p, it is changed into those letters, as in suffer 
and suppose ; and before m, into that letter, as in 


TRaOR. 

SUB-AC'ID, a. [sud and acid.) Moderately acid or sour. 

SUB-AC’lD, x. A substance moderately acid. 

SUB-AC/RID, a. Moderately uly pungent or aerid. 
SUB-ACT", v. t. [L. subactus.) To reduce ; to subdue. 
UB-AC'TION, an. The act of rune to any state, as of 
maixing two bodies completely, os of beating them to a 

wder. Bacon. 

SUB-AG-I-TA/TION, a. [L. subagitats: ] Carnal knowledge. 

SC'BAH, a. In India, a province or vicervy-ship. 

B80’BAH-DAR, x. In India, a viceroy, or the governor of a 
province; also, a native of India, who ranks @ captain in 


sum- 


the Euro te oe 
SO'BAH-SHIP n. The jurisdiction of a subahdar. 
*SUB-AL'TERN, a. (Fr. subalterne.) Inferior; subosdi- 
nate ; that in different respects is superior and infe- 


rior. 

8UB-ALJTERN,.2».. A subordinate officer In an army. 

SUM-AL-TERNIATE, a. Successive ; succeeding by turns. 
Hooker. 

SUB-AL-TERN-ATION, x. 1. State of inferiority or sub- 
ection. 2 Act of succeeding by course. 

SUB-A-QUAT'IE, jw. [L. sub and egua.] Being under 

SUB-4/QUE-OUS, § water. Darwin. 

tSUB-ARBR-RA‘PION, x. [Low Lat. subarrare.] The ancient 
custom of betrothing. Wheatly. 

SUB-AS'TRAL, a. [sub and astral.] Beneath the stars or 
heavens ; terrestrial. Warburton. 

SUB-AS-TRIN'GENT, a. Astringent in a small degree. 

SUB-AX'IL-LAR-Y, a. (L. sud and azilla.] Placed under 
the axil or angle formed by the branch of a plant with the 
stem, or by a leaf with the branch. 

8UB-BFA‘DLE,.». An inferior or under-beadle. 

SU B-BRIG-A-DIER!,.2.. An officer in the horse-guards, who 
ranks as cornet. or as 

SUB-CAR BU-RET-ED,. a. Carbureted in an inferior de- 

ree; or consisting o€ one prime of carbon and two of 


en. 
BUB-CL-LES'TIAL, a. Being beneath the heavens. 
SUB-CEN'TRAL,.a. Being under the centre. Say. 
SUB-CHANT'ER, n. An under chanter. 
BUB-€LA'VI-AN, a. sub and clavis.] Situated under 
the clavicle or collar-bone. : 
SU B-COM.-MIT'TEE, x. An under-committee. 
SUB-€ON-STEL-LA“TION, n. A subordinate constellation. 


Brown, 

SUB-CON-TRA€CT'ED, a. [at ane contracted.) Contracted 
after a former contract. : 

SUB-CON'TRA-RY, oa. Contrary in an inferior . 

SUB-CORD ATE, a. [L. sud and cor, the heart.) In shape 
somewhat like a heast. Martyx. 
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‘SUB-R:QUAL, a. Nearly 


SUB 


SUB-COSTAL, a. [L. sub and coste.] The subcostal mes 
cles are the internal intercostal muscles. Cye 
SUB-€U-TA'NE-OUS, a. Situated under the skin. 
SUB-CU-TI€'U-LAR, a. [L. oub and cuticula.) Being un- 
der the cuticle or ecarfskin. Darwin. 
SUB-DEA/CUON, x. An under-deacon. 
SUB-DEA’CON-RY n. The order and office of subdee- 
SUB-DEA'CON-SHIP, con in the Catholic chareb. 
SUB-DEAN’, x. [sub and deax } An wades-dean ; a dean's 
substitute or vicegerent. .fyliffe. 
SUB-DEAN‘ER-Y, x». The otfice and rank of sabdean 
SUB-DEC€'U -PLE, a. Containing one past of ten. 
SUB-DENT'ED, a. Indented beneath. Encyc. 
SUB-DE-POS'IT, ». That which is deposited beneath some 
thing else. Schoolcraft. 
t SUB-DE-RI-S0'RI-OUS, e. [L. sud and deriser.] Ridicul- 
sng With moderation or delicacy. More. 
SUB-DI-TI'TIOUS, a. [L. euddititius.] Put everetly im the 
Bg of something else. [ Little used. 
SUB-DI-VERS'I-FY, v. t. [oud and diversify.) To divemi- 
fy again what is already diversified. [ Luele used.) Hals. 
SUB-DI-VIDE’, v. t. To divide a part of a thing inte morse 
parts ; to jato smaller divisions, 
SUB-DI-VIDE", v. i. To be subdivided. 
SUB-DI-VID‘ED, pp. Divided again or into smaller pasts. 
SUB-DI-VID/ING, ppr. Dividing into smaller parts. 
SUB-DI-VY"SION, x. 1. The act of subdividing or sepnrat- 
ing 3 part into smaller parts. 2. The past of a thing made 
by subdividing ; the part uf a larger part. 
SUBDO-LOUS, a. [L. subdolus.] Sly; crafty ; cunning; 
artful; deceitful. [Little used-} 
SUB-DOM'I-NANT, ». In music, the fourth note above the 
tonic, being under the dominant. 
SUB-DO'A-BLB, a. That may be subdued. Waerd. 
SUB-DUO'AL, n. [from suddxe.] The act of subduing. 
SUB-DOCE’, ) vc. t. [L. subduco.] 1. To withdraw ; to take 
SUB-DUET", | away. 2. Tosu by arithmetical oper- 
ation. Hale. 
SUB-DU€‘TION, x. 1. The act of taking away or with- 
drawing. Hale. 2. Arithmetical subtraction. Hale. 
SUB-DCE!, (sub-did’) v.t. 1. To conquer by force or the 
exertion of superior power, and bring into permanent sub 
jeetion ; to reduce under dominion. Subduing implies 
conquest or vanjuishing, but it implies alao more perma- 
rence of subjection to the conquering power than either 
of these words. 2. To o ; to crush, te sink; to 
overpower #0 as to disable from furtber rezistance. 3. T'o 
tame ; to break by conquering a refractory temper or evil 
passions ; to render submissive. 4. To conquer ; to reduce 
tu mildnegs. 5. To overcome by persuasion or uber nuld 
means. 6. To overcome ; to conquer; te captivate, as 
by charms. 7. To soften ; to melt; to reduce to tendes- 
ness. 8. To overeome; to overpower and destroy the 
force of. 9. To make meliow ; to break, as land. 
SUB-DO/ED, (sub-dide’) pp. Conquered and reduced to sub- 
jection ; oppressed ; crushed; tamed ; softened. 
| SUB-DUE/MENT, a. Conquest. Shak. 
SUB-DU’ER, n. 1. One who conquers and brings into sub- 
dectio D; = eet 2. That which gubdues os destroys 
orce (a) . 
SUB-DU'ING, ppr. Vanquishing and reducing to subjec- 
BUBDUPLE rh I sab and duplus.] Contain 
* ae. (L. sud and duplus. ing one 
of two. Wilkine pins. pee 
SUB-DO PLI-CATE, «, [sud and duplicate.] Having the 
ratio of the square roots c. 
al. Mi 


BSOBER-ATE, n. (L. suder.] A galt formed by the ouberic 
acid in combination with a base. Chemutry. 


SC BER-I€E, a. Pertaining to cork, or axtracted from R. 

BUB/ER-OSE, a. [1.. exd and cross.) 1h heteny, having the 
appearance of being gnawed. 

SO’BER-OUS, a. Corky ; soft aad elastic. 

SUB-FUSC’,.a. (L. subfuscus.] Duskish ; moderately dark , 
brownish ; tawny. Tatler. 

ae reer a. Having a form approaching tc giob- 
ular. Say. 

SUB-HAS-TA‘TION, x. Ae sub hasta.) A public sale os 
aurtion, so called from Roman practice. Bur net. 

SUB-HY-DRO-SULPH'U-RET, ». A compound of sulpba 
reted bydrogen with a base, fn a lees Proportion than in 
bydrosulphuret. 

SUB-IN-DI-CA‘TION, n. [L. oud and indico.} The act of 
indicating by si Barrow. 

tSUB-IN-DOCE’, v. t. To insinuate; to offer indirectly 
Sir E. Lidaia 

SUB-IN-FEU-DATION, x. [sud and infeudation.} 1. In lew, 
the act of enfeoffing by a tenant or feoffee, who lands 
of the crown ; the act of a greater baron, who grants land 
orasmaller manor to an inferior person. @. Vader apa: 


ancy. 

t SUB-IN-GRESSION, n. [L. oud and ingressus.] Secre: 
entrance. 

SUB-I-TA'NE-OUB, «. (L. subtteneas.] Sudden; hasty. 


a hel a es 
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SUBI-TA-NY, 4 Sudden. 
UB-JA‘CENT, a. [L. subjacens.) 1. Lying under or below. 
2. Being in a lower situation, though not directly be- 


neath. 

BUBJECT, a. (L. subjectus.}] 1. Placed or situate under. 
2 Being under the power and dominion of another. 3. 
Exposed ; liable from extraneous causes. 4. Liable from 
inherent causes; prone; disposed. 5. Being that on 
which any thing operates, whether intellect or mate- 
rial. 6. ient. Tit. iil. 

SUBJECT, n. (L. subjectus; Fr. sujet; It. suggetto.] I. 
One that owes allegiance to a sovereign and is governed 
by histaws. 2. Thaton which any mental operation is 
performed ; that which is treatedor handled. 3. That on 
which any physical operation is performed. 4. That in 
which any thing inheres or exists. 5. The person who is 
treated of ; the Lero of a piece.—6. In grammar, the nom- 
inative case to a verb passive. 

8UB-JECT', v. t. 1. To bring under the power or dominion 

- of. 2 To put under or within the power of. 3. To en- 
slave ; to makeobnoxious. 4. ‘Toexpose ; to make liable. 
5 To submit; to make accountable. 6. To make sub- 
servient. 7. ‘To cause to undergo 

SUB-JE€T'ED, pp. Reduced tu the dominion of another ; 
enslaved ; exposed ; submitted ; made to undergo. 

SUB-JEC TING, ppr. Reducing © submission; enslaving ; 
exposing ; subinitting ; causing to undergo. 

SUBJE€’TION, n. 1. The act of subduing ; the act of van- 

uishing and bringing under the dominion of another. 2. 
‘he state of being under the power, control and govern- 
ment of another. 

SUB-JECT'IVE, a. Relating to the subject, as opposed to 
the object. Watts. ; 

SUBJECT IVE-LY, adv. In relation to the subject. 

SUB-JOIN’, ». t. Ler and join; L. sudjungo.) To add at 
the end; to add after something else has been said or 


written. 

SUB-JOIN‘ED, (sub-joind’) pp. Added after something else 
said or written. 

SUB-JOIN'ING, ppr. Adding after something else said or 


written. 

SUDJU-GATE, ». t. [Fr. ci i Seid ; L. subjugo.} To sub- 
due and bring under the yoke of power or dominion ; to 
eonquer by force, and compel to submit to the government 
or absolute control of another. 

SUB'JU-GA-TED, pp. Reduced to the control of another. 

SUB/JU-GA-TING, ppr. Conquering and bringing under the 
absolute power of avother. 

SUB-JU-GA'TION, n. The act of subduing and bringing 
under the power or absolute contro! of another. 

SUBJUNE TION, x. The act of subjotning, or state of be- 
ing subjoined. Clarke. eRe 

SUB-JUNE’TIVE, a. [L. sudjunctives ; Fr. subjonctif. } 1. 
Subjoined or added to something before said or written.— 

. 9. In grammar, designating a form of verbs which follow 
other verbs, or words expressing condition, hypothesis or 
contingency.—3. Subjuactive is often used as a noun, de- 
noting the subjunctive mede. 

BSUB/LA-NATE, a. In botany, somewhat woolly. 

SUB-LAP-SA’RI-AN, } a. [L. sub and lapsus.} Done after 

SUB-LAPSI!A-RY the apostasy of Adam. 

SUB-LAP-SA/‘RI-AN, ». One who maintains the sudlapsa- 
rian doctrine, that the sin of Adam’s apostasy being impu- 
ted to all his posterity, God in compassion decreed to send 
his Son to rescue a great number from their lost state, and 
to accept of his obedience and death on their account. 

SUB-LA‘TION, n. [L. sublatio.} The act of taking or carry- 
ing away. Bp. Hall. 

BUB-LET’, v. t. [sud and let.) To underlet ; to lease, as a 
lessee to another person. [Unwsual.] Smoliett. 

SUB-_LE-VA'TION, xn. [L. sublevo.] The act of raising on 


high. 

SUL-LIEO-TEN/ANT, [See *Lixutrenant.] 2. An officer 
in the myal regiment of artillery and fusileers. 

SUB-LI-GA'TION, n. [L. subligo.] The act of binding un- 
derneath. 

SUB-LIM‘A-BLE, a. [from sudlime.] That may be subli- 
mated ; capable of heing raised by heat into vapor, and 
again condensed by cold. 

SUB-LIM/A-BLE-NESS, x. The quality of being sublima- 


ble. 

SUBLI-MATE, vt. ¢. [from suzhlime.] 1. To bring a solid 
substance, as camphor or sulphar, into the state of vapor 
by heat, which, on cooling, returns again to the solid state. 
2. To refine and exalt ; to heighten; to elevate. 

SUB LI-MATE, x. The product of a sublimation. 

SUBLI-MATE, a. Brought into a state of vapor by heat, 
and again condensed, as solid substances. 

SUB‘LI-MA-TED, pp. Brought into a state of vapor by 
heat, as a solid s.sstance ; refined. 

SITB/LLMA-TING, ppr. Converting into the state of vapor 
by heat, and condensing ; as solid substances. 

SUB-LI-MA'‘TION, rn. 1. operation of bringing a solid 
substance into the state of vapor by heat, and condensing 
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it again into a solid by cold. 2%, Exaitation; elevation ; 
act of heightening or improving. 

SUB-LIME’, a. [L. eublimis ; fk. It., Sp., sublime.) 1. 
High in place; exalted aloft. 3. High in excellence ; 
exalted by nature; elevated. 3. High in style or senti- 
ment; lofty; grand. 4. Elevated by joy. 5. Lofty of 

SUBLIME. 0 A gr nd or lofty style le that expresees 

ME’, x». A grand or lo > ast ex 
lofty conceptions. Addison. or? ‘i 

SUB-LIME’, v. t. 1. To sublimate, which see. 2 To raise 
on high. 3. Toexalt; to heighten ; to improve. 

SUB-LIME’, v. i. To be brought or changed into 8 state of 
vapor by heat, and then condensed by cold. 

SUB-LIM‘ED, (sub-limd’) pp. Brought into a state of vapor 
by heat, and, when coole , Changed to a solid state. 

SUB-LIMELY, adv. With elevated conceptions _ oftily. 

sp aera ESS, x. Loftiness of style or sentiment ; sub- 

m s 

SUB-LIM-L-FI-€4’TION, n. (L. eublimis and facio.) The 
act of inaking sublime. Gilpin. 

SUB-LIM‘ING, ppr. Sublimating ; exzalting. 

SUB-LIM/LTY, n. (Fr. sublimité ; L. sublimitas.] 1. Eleva 
tion of place; lofty height. 2. Height in excellence, 
loftiness of nature or character; moral grandeur.—3. In 
oratury and compomtion, lofty conceptions, or such eon- 
ceptions expressed in corresponding language ; loftinesas 
of sentiment or style. 

t SUB-LIN-E-A'TION, x. Mark of a line or lines under a 
word in a sentence. Letter to Abp. Usher. 

SUB-LINGUAL, a. [L. sud and lingua.) Situated under 
the tongue ; as the sublingual glands. Coze. 

SUB-LO'NAR, a. [Fr. sublunaire; L. sub and luna.) 

SUB'LU-NA-RY, Literally, beneath the moon ; but sub- 
lunary, which is the word chiefly used, denotes merely 
terrestrial, earthly, pertaining to this world. Dryden. 

SUB‘LU-NA-RY, x. Any worldly thing. Feltham. 

SUB-LUX-A'TION, x. (sub and luzation.) In surgery, 8 
violent sprain ; also, an incomplete dislocation. 

SUB-MA-RINPE,, a. [L. sub and mariaus.) Being, acting or 

wing under water in the sea. 

SUB-MAX'IL-LA-RY, a. [L. sub and mazillca.} Situated 
under the jaw. Med. Repos. 

SUB-ME!DI-ANT, 2. In music, the sixth note, or middle 
note between the octave and subdominant. 

SUB MEKGE’, (sub-merj') v.t [L. submergo.] 1. To put 
under water; to plunge. 2. To cover or overflow with 
water ; to drown. 

SUB-MERGE! (sub-merj') v. i. To plunge under water. 

SUB-MERG'ED, (sub-merjd') pp. Put under water; over- 


flowed. 
SUB-MERGI‘ING, ppr. Putting under water ; overflowing. 
SUB-MERSE’, (a. [L. submersus.] Being or growing un- 
SUB-MERS'ED, { der water, as the leaves of aquatic plants 
SUB-MER'SION, x. [Fr.; L. submersus.) 1. The act of 
putting under water or causing to be overflowed. 2. The 
act of unging under water ; the act of drowning. 


afford 

{SUB-MIN‘IS-TER, v.i. To subserve ; to be useful to. 

t SUB-MINIS-TRANT, a. Subservient ; serving in subor- 
dination. Bacon. 

SUB-MIN-IS-TRA‘TION, 2. The act of furnishing or sup- 

ing. Wotton. 

8 MISS’, a. [L. submissus.] Submissive; bumble ; obse- 
quious. nowt used, and in poctry only. 

SUB-MISISION, n. [L. submissin ; Fr. soumission.] 1. The 
act of submitting ; the act of yielding to power or authori- 
ty ; surrender of the person and power to the control or 
government of another. 2. Acknowledgment of inferiori- 
ty or dependence ; humble orsuppliant behavior. 3. Ac- 
knowledgment of a fault ; confession of error. 4. Obedi- 
ence ; compliance with the commands or laws of a superior. 
5. Resignation ; a yielding of one’s will to the will o¢ 
appointinent of a superior without murmuring. 

SUB-MISSIVE, a. 1. Yielding to the will or power of 
another; obedient. 2. Humble; acknowledging one’s 
inferiority ; sete ine one’s submission. 

SUB-MISSIVE-LY, adv. With submission ; with ackncwl- 
edgment of inferiority ; humbly. . 

SUB-MISS'IVE-NESR&, x. 1. A submissive temper or dispo- 
sition. 2. Humbleness ; acknowledgment of inferiority. 
3. Confession of fault. 

SUB-MISS'LY, adc. Humbly ; with submission f L. u.] 


SUB-MIT', v.t. [L. submitto; Fr. soumettre.] 1. To let 


cretion or judgment of another. 
SUB-MIT’, 2. i. 1. To surrender ; to yield one’s person to 
the power of another ; to give up resistance. 2. To yield 


’ inion to the opinion or au of another. 3 
To be subject ; to acquiesce in te cuits of another 
4. ‘To be submissive ; to yield without murmuring. 
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BUB-MIT TED, pp. Borrendered ; resigned ; yielded ; re- 


ferre 
9U B-MIT'TER, xn. One who submits. 
SUB-MIT'TING, ppr. Surrendering ; resigning ; yielding ; 
referring to another for decision. 
fSUB-MON ISH, v.t. To suggest; to put in mind; to 
prompt. Granger. 
SUB-MO-NI''TION, x. Suggestion ; persuasion. Granger. 
UB-MUL/TI-PLE, a. A nuinber or quantity whicb is con- 
tained is another a certain nuasber of times, or is an ali- 
quot part of it. 
sU SEN 6. [L. sub and rascor.) Growing under- 
neath. 
1SUB-NECT", 0.8 (L. subnecto | To tie, buckle or fasten 
beneath. Pope. 
SUB-NOR'MAL, 2. [L. sub and norma.}] A subperpendicu- 
las er 8 fine under the perpendicular to a curve. 
SUB-NODE’, a. [L. sub and nudus, naked. ] In botany, almost 
naked or bare of leaves. Lee. 
SUB-OB-SECRE'LY, adv. Somewhat ovscurely. 
SUB-O€C-CIPI-T'AL, a. Being under the occiput. 
BUB-OC'TAVE, )a.[L. sub and octavus or octuple.} Con- 
SUB-D@'TU-PLE, } taining one part of eight. 
SU BOC U-LAR, «. (L. oud and oculus.] Being ander the 
eye. 
SUB-OR-BI€’U-LAR a. [L. oud and orbiculatus.}] Almost 
SUB-OR-BIOU-LATE, } orbiculate or orbicular; nearly 


eiscular. Bay. 

BUB-OR'DI-NA-CY, 2. 1. The state of being subordinate or 
subject to control. 2. Series of subordination. [L. «.] 
SUB-OR'DI-NAN-CY. See Susornpinacr. 
UB-OR'DI-NATE, a. (L. eud and ordinatus.} 1. Inferior 
in order, in nature, in dignity, in power, importance, 
&e. 2. Descending im @ regular series. 

SUB-OR'DI-NATE, 2». ¢. 1. To place in an order or rank 
below something else; to make or consider as of sess 
walag or importance. 2. To make subject. 

SUB-OR'DI-NA-TED, pp. Placed in an inferior rank ; con- 
sidered as of inferior importance ; subjected. 

SUB-OR'DI-NATE-LY, adv. 1. In a lower rank or of infe- 
rior importance. 2. In a series regularly descending. 

SUB-OR-DI-NA‘TION, xn. [Fr.] 1. The atate of being in- 
ferior to another; inferiority of rank or dignity. 2. A 
series regularl descending. 3. Place of rank among 
inferiors. 4. Subjection ; state of being under control or 

overnment. ° 

SUB-ORN’, v. ¢. [Fr. suborner; It. subdornare ; Sp. suborn- 
ar; L. suberno. - In law, to procure a person to take 
such a fale oath as conatitutes perjury. 2. To procure 
privately or by collusion. 3. To procure by indirect 


means. 

SUB-OR-NA‘TION, x. [Fr.] 1. In law, the crime of pro- 
curing @ person to take such a false oath as constitutes 
perjury. 2. The csime of procuring one to do a criminal 
or bad action. 

SUB-ORN’ED, (sub-ornd’) pp. Procured to take a false oath, 
or to do a bad action. 

SUB-OR N‘ER, x. One who procures another to take a false 
oath, or to do a bad action. ’ 

SUB-ORN'ING, ppr. Procuring one to take a falee oath, or 
to do a criminal action. 

BUB-OVATE, a. [L. sub and ovatus.) Almost ovate } near- 
ly in the form of an egg. Martyn. 

SUB-PE/NA, n. [L. sud and pena.) A writ commanding the 
attendance in court of the person on whom it is served, 
as a witness, &c. 

SUB-PF'NA, v.t. To serve with a writ of sabpena ; tocom- 
mand attendance in cuurt by a legal writ. 

SUB-PER-PEN-DI€U-LAR, n. [sub and perpendiculer.] A 
subnormal, which see. 

SUB-PET'I-O-LATE, a. (sub and petiole.) In botany, hav- 
ing a very short petiole. Martyn. 

SUB-PRIOR, x. [sud and prior.) The vicegerent of a 
or; a chaustral Cee who eid the orion, South. pet 

SUB-PUR'CHA-SER, a. A purchaser who buys of a pur- 


chaser. 
SUB-QUAD'RATE, a. Nearly square. Say. 
SUB-QUAD’RU-PLE, a. Containing one part of four. 
SUB-QUIN'QUE-FID, a. Almost quinquefid. 
SUB-QUIN'TU-PLE, a. Containing one part of five. 
SUB-RA'MOUS, a. In botany, having few branches. 
SUB-REE€’TOR, 2. A rector’s deputy or substitute. 


SUB-REP'TION, n. [L. subreptio.] The act of obtaining a 
J 


favor by surprise or unfair representation. 
SUB-REP-TITIOUS, a. (L. surreptitius.] Falsety crept 

in; fraudulently Baio: See Aoratcnicce 7 
Pe POURS, adv. By falsehood ; by stealth. 


erw e 
TSUB-REPTIVE a. (Fr. oubreptif.) Subreptitious. Cot. 
greve. 
fSUPRO-GATE, wo ¢ . subrogo.] Tn in the 
of another. See Petal vgs ie oe stag 
SUB-RO-GA'TION, x. In the civil law, the substituting 
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SUB 
tans person in the place of another and giving hina his 
rights. 
SUB-RO-TUND’, a. [L. sud and retundus.}] Almost 


round. 
SUB-SA-LINE’, a. Moderately saline or salt. Earyc. 
SUBSALT, ». A salt with less acid than fs sufficient ty 

neutralize its radicals ; or a salt having an excess of the 


base. 

SUB-SEAP'U-LAR, a. [L~ sud and scapula.) The 
ular artery is the large branch of the axillary artery, which 
rises near the lowest margin of the scapula. 

SUB-SCRIBE’, vc. t. [L. subscribo ; Fr. seuscrirve ; It. sescri 
vere; Sp. subscridir.} 1. To sign with one’s own hand , 
to give consent to something written, or to bind one’s seit 
by writing one’s name beneath. 2. To attest by writing 
one’s name beneath. 3. To promise to give by writing 
one’s name. 4. To submit ; [ods.] 

SUB-SERIBE’, v. it. 1. To prumise to 
setting one’s name toa paper. 2. 

SUB-SERIB/ED, (sub-skribd’) dP. 1. Having a name er 
names written underneath. Promised by writing the 
name and sure. 

SUB-SERIBER, an. 1. One who subscribes ; one who con- 
tributes to an undertaking by subecribung. 2. One who 
enters his name for a paper, book, map and the like. 

SUBSCRIBING, ppr. Writing one’s same underneath ; 
assenting to or attesting by writing the name beneath ; 
cerns one’s name as a purchaser. 

SUBSCRIPT, ». Any thing underwritten. Bentley. 

SUB-SERIP'TION, n. L. subscriptiv.} 1. Any thing, par- 
ticularly a paper, with t.ames subscribed. 2. The act of 
subscribing or writing one’s name underneath ; name sub- 
scribed ; signature. 3. Consent or attestation given by 
underwriting the name. 4. The act of contributing to 
any andertaking. 5. Sum subecribed ; amoum of sume 
subscribed. 6. Subseimion ; obedience ; [ere 

SUB-SEC'TION, n. [L. sub and sectio.] The past or divis- 
ion of a section ; a subdivision ; the section of as section. 

SUB-SEC'U-TIVE, a. (L. subsequor, subsecutus.} Follow- 
ing in a train or succession. [L. u.} 

SUB-SEMII-TONE, x. In music, the sharp seventh er sen- 
sible of any key. 

SUB-SEP’'TU-PLE, er sub and septuplus.) Containing 

eR SUINCE: a ater, brn) 

BSE-QUENCE, n. [L. equor, . fol 
lowing ; a state of pat bot after something. Grex. 

SUB/SE-QUENT, a. (Fr.; L. subsequens.} 1. Following 
in time ; coming or being after something else at any time, 
indefmitely. 2. Following in the order of place or suc- 
cession ; succeeding. 

BUB/SE-QUENT-LY, adv. 1. At a» later time ; im time 
after something else. 2. After something elec in order. 
SUB-SERVE), (sub-secv’) ». t. [L. eubsermio.] To serve im 

subordination ; w sesve instrumentally. ‘Mitton. 

SUB-SERV'I-ENCE, }s. Instrumen 

SUB-SERV‘I-EN-CY, § 


ea certain sum by 
v aeent. 


use; use of ope- 
ration that promotes some pur- 


pose. 
aria eae 4. (L. subcormens.) 1. Useful as an 
nstrument to promote a purpie;: serving to promote 
some end. 2. Sabordinate ; acting es a inate in- 
strument. 
SUB-SERV'J-ENT-LY, adv. In a subservient manner. 
SUBSES'BILE, a. [L. sud and sessilis.) In detany, almost 
BUBSEX'TU-PLE, 2, [L. oub and sosteples 
- a. eub and -) Cantaini 
one part in six. Wilkins. } ie 
BUB-SIDE,, ov. t. [i subsido.] 1. To sink or ff) t the 
bottom; to settle, as lees. 2. T 


d 

SUB-SI'DENCE, ) xn. 1. The act or process of sinking of 

SUB-SI'DEN-CY, falling, as the lees of liquors. 2. The 
aet of sinking or gradually descending, as ground. 

*BUB-SID/I-A-RY, a. (Fr. subsidiaire; L. subsidiaries.) 
1. Aiding; assistant; furnishing help. 2. Pernishing 
additional ourn ies. 

*BUB-SID'I-A-RY, a. An assistant; an auxiHary ; he os 
that which contributes aid or additional supplies. 

SUB/SI-DIZE, rv. ¢. [from sudsidy.] To furnish with a ead 
sidy ; to purchase the assistance of another by the pay- 
ment of a subsidy to him. 

SUB'SI-DIZED, pp. Engaged as an auxiliary by means of 


a aubsidy. 

sone G, ppr. Purchasing the assistance of by sub 
sidies, 

SUB'SI-DY, 2. [Fr. subside ; L. subsidium.} 1. Aid in mon 
ey; supply given; a tex; something furnished for aid 
as by ple to their prince. 2. A samof money paid 


by one prince or nation to another, to purchase the ser 
ce of aaxiliary troops, o¢ the aid of such foreign prince 
in a war againet an enemy. 
SUB-SIGN’, (sub-sine’) v. t. [L. sudsigne.] To sign under 
to write beneath. ( Littleused.) Camden. 


$$ eee 
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6UB-SIG-NA‘TION. =. The act of writing the name under 
something for attestation. [ Litéle used.) 

SUB-SINT', «. % |Fr. subsecter; It. sussistere; Sp. sub- 
sistir ; L. eubsiste.} 1. To be ; to haveexistence. 2. To 
continue ; to retain the present state. 3. To live; to be 
maintained with food and clothing. 4. To inhere; to 
have existence by means of something olse. 

SUB-SIST’, v. t. To feed; to maintain ; to support with 

rovisions, 

tae n. [Fe subsistence; It. sussistenze.} 

SUB-SIST'EN-C - Real being. 2. Competent pro- 
visions ; mwane of supporting life. 3. That which sup- 
plies the means of living, as money, pay or wages. 4. 

nherence ia something i. 

SUSIST'ENT, « [L. subsisteas.] 1. Having real being. 
2. Inherent. 

SUBSOIL, 2. The bed or stratum of earth which lies be- 
tween the surface sail and the bese on which they rest. 

SUB-SPi'CIES, (sub-epé'shiz) 2. (sub and specics.) 
subordinate species ; a division of a species. J*humson. 

SUBSTANCE, a. [Fr.; It. sustanza; Sp. substancia; L. 
substantia.) 1. Ina general sense, being ; something ex- 
isting by itself; that which really is or exists. 2. That 
which supports accidents. 3. The essential part; the 
main oc material part. 4. Someth real, not imagina- 
ry ; semething solid, not empty. Body ; corporeal 
nature er matter. 6. Goods ; estate; means of jiving. 

SUB-STAN'TIAL, a. 1. Belonging to substance; real ; 
actually arin pe: Bentley. 2. Real; solid; true; not 
seeming or imaginary. 3. Corporeal ; material. 4. Hav- 
ing substance; strong; steul; solid. 5. Possessed of 

ities or estate ; sible ; moderately wealthy. 

B-STAN-TI-AL'I-TY, 2. 1. The state of real existence. 
2. Corporeit ; } 


li materiality. Giaarville. 

SUB-STAN‘TIAL-LY, adv. 1 In the manner of a sub- 
stance; with reality of existence. 2. Strongly ; solid- 
ly. 3. Truly; setidly; really. 4. In substance; in the 
main; essentially. With competent goods or estate. 

SUBSTAN 'TIAL-NESS, x. 1. The state of being sub- 
stantial. 2 Firmness; strength; power of bolding or 


lasting. 
SUBSTANTIA n. pla. Essential parts. dyliffe. 
SUB-STANTIATE, v.t. L. To make toexist. 2. Toes- 


tablish by proof or competent evidence ; to verify ; to make 


ood. Canning. 
°sNBSTAN-TIVE a. 1. Betokening existence. Arbuthnot. 
2. Solid ; depending on itself; [obs.] Bacon. 

SUB/STAN-TIVE, x. In grammar, a noun or name; the 
part of speech which ea something that exists, 
either material or immatcrial. 

SUBSTAN-TIVE-LY, adv. 1. In substance ; essentially.— 
2. nee as & name or noun. 

SUBSTILE, x. [aud and stile.] The line of a dial on which 
the stile is erected. Excyc. 

SUBSTI-TUTE, o. t. [Fr. substituer ; It. snstituire ; Sp. sub- 
stituir ; L. sxbstituo.| To pat in the place of another. 

SUBSTI-TUTE, = 1. One person put in the place of an- 
other to anewer the same purpose. 2 One thing put in 
the place of another. 

SUB-STI-TOTION, 2 1. The sct of putting one per- 
soa or thing ia the ae of another to supply its piace. 
—2. In grammar, syllepsis, or the use of one word fur 
another. 

BUB-STRACT", v. t. [L. subtraho, subtractum.] To sub- 
tract.—Substract was formerly used in analogy with ab- 
stract, But in moderna usage, it ia written according to the 


Latin, subtract. 

BUB-STRACTION, 2. In law, the withdrawing or with- 
holding of some right. 

SUB-STRA'TUM, n. [L. aubstretus.) J. That which is 
laid or spread under; a layer of earth lying under an- 
other.—2. In metaphysics, the matter or substance su 
posed to farnish the basis in which the perceptible quuli- 
ties inhere. 7 

BUB-STRUCTION, na. (L. substractio.) Under-building. 

SUBSTRUCTURE, ». An under-etructure ; 8 founda- 


tion. 
BUB-ST?’LAR, ‘sa. In dialing, the substylar line is a right 
line on which the gnomea or style is erected at right an- 
es with the plane. 


SBUBSTYLE, a. [exb and style.} Im dialing, the line on / 


which the gnomon stands. 
SUBSULPH/ATE, ». A sulphate with an excess of the 


base. 

RU B-SULT'IV = (L. sudsultus.} Bounding ; leap- 

* SUB-SULT'O- tag; moving by sudden leaps or 
starts, or by twitches. 

° SUB-SUE RI-LY, adv. In 8 bounding manner; by 
leaps, starts or twit . Bacon. . 

BUBBULT'US, ». (L.}] Im medicine, a Cwitching or con- 
vulsive motion. Core. 

¢SUBSOMPE, v. t. (L. oub and seme.) To assume 88 8 po- 


sition by consequences. Hammond. 
MANLTAN'GENT, x. In geometry, the part of the axis can- 
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SUB 
tained between the ordinate am: tangent drawn to the 


game point in a curve. 
SUB-TEND,, v. ¢. [L. subd and tend..} ‘To extend under; an 
the line of a triangle which sudt the right angie. 


SUB-TEND:ED, pp. Extended under. 

SUB-TEND'ING, ppr. Extending under. : 

SUB-TENSE’, (sub-tens’) ». [L. sud and tenens.) The 
chord of on arch or arc. 

SUB-TEP‘ID, a. [L. sud and tepidus.) Moderately warm 


SUBTER, a Latin reposition, signines under. 
SUB-TER‘FLU “ENT, a. (L. subter, , subterfiao.' 
8U B-TER’FLU-OUS Running or beneath, ~ 


SUB‘TER-FUGE, x. [Fr.] Literally, that to which a persua 
gesorts for escape or concealment ; hence, a shift; an eva- 
sion ; an artifice employed to escape censure or the force 
of an argument, or to justify opinions or conduct. 

SUB-TER-RANE!, x. A cave or room under ground. 

SUB-TER-RA'NE-AN, ja. [L. sudter, under, and terre 

SUB-TER-RA'NE-OUS, earth ; Fr. souterrain; It. sot- 
terranco.) Being or lying under the surface of the earth , 
situated within the earth or under ground.—([Sudbterrancal 
and Subterrany are not in use.) 

¢t SUB-TER-RAN'‘L-TY, 2. A place ander ground. 

be eee n. What ties under nd. 

UBTIL, or SUB/TILE, a. (Fr. subtil ; L. subtilis ; Te. s0t- 
tile. is word ts often written sudtle, but Jess properly.] 
1. Thin ; not dense or gross. 2. Nice; fine; delicate. 3. 
Acute; piercing. 4. Sly; artful; cunnin 
sinuating. 5. Planned by art; deceitful. 
teweacherous. 7. Refined ; fine; acute. 

[SUBTLE Art v. t. To make thin. 


g; crafty; in- 
6. Deceitful ; 


Herver. 
SUB-TIL-I-A‘TION, nx. The act of making thin or rare. 
UB-TIL/I-TY, 2. Fineness. Smellie. 
SUB-TIL-I-ZA‘TION, 2. 1. The act of making subtil, fine 
or thin.—In the laboratory, the operation of making so vol- 
atile as to rive in steam or vapor. 2. Refinement ; extreme 


acuteness. 

SUB'TIL-IZE, »v. t. (Fr. subtiliser.] 1. To make thin or 
fine ; to make leas grossa or coarse. 2 To refine ; to spin 
into niceties. 

SUB-TIL-IZE, o. & To refine in argument; to make vary 
nice distinctions. Milner. 


| SUB-TIL-LY, adv. 1. Thinly; not densely. 2. Finely ; 


not grossly or thickly. 3. Artfully ; Suey craftily. 

SUB‘TIL-NESS, x. 1. Thinness; rareness. 2. Fineness ; 
acuteness. 3. cuune: artfulness. 

SUBTIL-TY, a. [Fr. subtuli'é; L. eubtilitas.) 1. Thinness; 
fineness; exility. 2. Refinement; extreme acuteness, 
3. Slyness in design ; cunning ; artifice ; usually, but less 


ti ys written subticty. 

SUB‘TL = (eat) a. [See Sustiv.) 1. Sly in design ; art 

ful ; So ; insinuating. 2. ningly devised. 

SUB‘TLE-TY. (sut'tl-ty) See Sustiity. 

SUB'TLY, (sut'ly) ade. 1. Slily ; artfully; cunningly. Afil- 
ton. 2. Nicely; delicately. Pope. 

SUB-TRAE€T’,». t. (L. eubtrahe, sudtractus.) To withdraw 
or take a part from the rest ; to deduct. 

SUB-TRA€T’ED, pp. Withdrawn from the rest ; deducted. 

SUB-TRAET’ER. x. 1. He that subtracts. 9 The number 
to be taken from a larger number ; [0ds.] 

SUB-TRAE€T"ING, ppr. Withdrawing from the rest. 

SUB-TRAC@'TION, x. [(L. peseractio“| 1}, The act or ope- 
ration of taking a part from the rest.—2. In arithmetic, the 
taking of a Jeseer number from a greater of the same kind 
or denomination. 

SUB-TRACT'IVE, «. Tending or baving power to sub- 


tract. 
SUB-TRA-HEND’, n. In _arithmotic, the sum er ouatber te 
Oe acted Or rey tifid, Mert 
U RY’ a. £ : ‘ ‘ 
SUE TRIPLE, a. [svb and triple.) Containing a third a 
one part hres. Wiliane. 
SUE-TRIP'LLCATE, a. In the ratio of the cubes. 
SUB-TOTOR, x. [sed and tutor.) Am under-tutor. Bur 


et. 
SUP'U-LATE, a. [L. sudbula.] In botany, shaped like on 
emi; eibiera at Mart 
{ SUB-UN-DA ION, 2. i exb and unde.) Flood; del 


uge. Huloet. 
SUBURB, SUBURBS, x. (L. saburdbiem.} 1. A build 
dng withoat the walls of a city, but neer them; or, morv 


. generally, the that lie without the walls, but in the 
vicinity of a city. 2. The confines; the out-part. 
SUB-URB'AN, a. [L. suburdenus.] Inhabiting or being in 


the cuburbe 
SUB'URBED, «4. 


on ite owt-part. ; 

SUB-OR-BI-CA'BI-AN, e. (Low L. suburbicariue.) Be 

SUB-URBI-€A-RY, ing in the suburbs. 

SUB-V A-RI'E-TY, i [sud an ceriety.. =a subordinate vn- 
rie division of a variety. ; 

| SUBVEN-TA/NE-OUB, a subventancus.] Addie ; 


SUL VEN-TION, nm. [L. subecnio.} 1. The act of comiag 
ask ; ON on 88 ; FH 2s inthie. [ Obsolete. 


SUC 


under. 2%. The act of coming to relief; support; aid ; 
ipeaue used. 

BUB-VERSE’, (sub-vers’) v. t. To subvert. Spenser. 

SUB-VER’'SION, n. [Fr.; L. subversto.] Entire overthrow ; 
an overthrow of the foundation ; utter ruin. 

SUB-VERSIVE, a. Tending to subvert ; having a tenden- 
cy to overthrow and ruin. 

SUB-VERT’, v. t. [L. enbrerto; Fr., Sp. subvertir.] 1. To 
overthrow from foundation ; to overturn ; to ruin ut- 
terly. 2. To corrupt ; to confound ; to pervert the mind, 
and turn it from the truth. 2 Tim. if. 

Bue ee eEn, pp. Overthrown ; overturned ; entirely de- 
stroyed. 

SUB-VERT'ER, x. One who subverts ; an overthrower. 

SUB-VERT/ING, ppr. Overthrowing ; entirely destroy- 


ing. 

SUB-WORK’ER, 2. A subordinate worker or helper. 

SUC-CE-DA'NE-OUS, a. [L. succedancus.} Supplying the 
place of something else ; being or employed as a substi- 
tute. Boyle. 

SUC-CE-DA/NE-UM, 2. That which is used for something 
else ; a substitute. Warburton. 

SUC-CEED’,) 1 ¢ ‘Fr. succeder; It. succedere; &p. suced- 

BUC-CEDE’, er; L succedo.) 1. To follow in order ; to 
take the place which another has left. 2. To follow; to 
come after ; to be subsequent or consequent. 3. To pros- 

tT; to make successful. 

BUC-CEED, vc. i. 1. To follow in order. 93. To come in 
the place of one that yes died or quitted the place, or of 
that which has preceded. 3. To obtain the object desir- 
ed; to accomplish what is attempted or intended ; to 
have a prosperous termination. 4. To terminate with 
advantage ; to have a good effect. 5. To go under cover ; 
je peed 

SUC-CEEDED, pp. Followed in order ; prospered ; attend- 
ed with success. 

BUC-CEED'ER, x. One that follows or comes in the place 
of another ; a successor. 

SUCCEEDING, ppr. 1. Following in order; subsequent ; 
coming after. 2. Taking the place of another who has 
quitted the place, or is dead. J. Giving success; pros- 

ring. 

st¢-CEED'ING, n. The act or state of prospering or hav- 
ing success. 

SUC-CESS', n. [Fr. euccés; L. successus.) 1. The favor- 
able or prosperous termination of any thing attempted ; 
a termination which answers the purpose intended. 2. 
Succession ; fons] 

SUC-CESS'F] » a Terminating in accomplishing what is 
wished or intended ; having the desired effect. 

SUC-CESS'FUJL-LY, adv. With a favornble termination of 
what is attempted g, Deoepercasly 5 favorably. Sicift. 

SUC-CESSFUL-NE m. Prosperous conclusion ; favora- 
ble event ; success, Hammond. 

BUE-CES'SION, w. [Fr.; L. succeasio.] 1. A following of 
things in order ; consecution ; series of things following 
one another, either in time or place. 2. The act of suc- 
ceeding or coming in the place of another. 3. Lineage ; 
an order or series of descendants. 4. The power or right 
of coming to the inheritance of ancestors. . 

BUE-CESS'IVE, a. (Fr. successif ; It. successivo.] 1. Fol- 
Jowing in order or uninterrupted course, asa series of per- 

_ gons or things, and either in time or place. 2. Inherited 
OBL ie QS, @ successive title ; [l. u.] 

8U ‘ESS'IVE-LY, adv. In a series or order, one follow- 
ing another. 

SUE-CESS I VE-NESS, 2. The state of being successive. 

BUE-CESS'LESS, a. Having no success ; unprosperous; un- 
fortunate ; failing to pectegn ate what was intended. 

SUE-CESS'LESS-LY, adv. Without success, Hammond. 

SU€-CESS'LESS-NESS, n. Unprosperous conclusion, 

*SU€-CESS'OR, a. (L.] One that succeeds or follows ; one 
that takes the place which another has left, and sustains 
the like or character ; correlative to predecessor. 

BSUC-CID‘U-OUS, a. [L. succiduus.] Ready to fall ; falling. 

Lattle used. 
€-CIF'ER-OUS, oe. [L. succus and fero.) Producing or 
conveying sap. 

BUC CI-NATE, na. [L. succinum.] A salt formed by the 
succinic acid and a base. 

SUC'CI-NA-TED, «. Impregnated with the acid of am- 


ber. 

SUC-CINET", a. [L. succinctus.] 1. Tucked up; girded 
up; drawn up to permit the fegs to be free ; Pe w.) 2 
hg aca into a narrow compass ; short ; brief ; con- 
cise. 

SUC-CINET'LY, ado. Briefly ; concisely. 

BUE-CINET/NESS, n. Brevity ; conciseness. 

SUECIN'IE, a. Pertaining to amber ; drawn from amber. 

BUECI-NITE, 2. [L. succinum.] A mineral of an amber 
color, ecnsidered as a variety of garnet. 

BUECI-NOUS, a. Pertaining to amber. 

BUC'COR, v. t. (Fr. secouvir ; It. soccorrere ; Sp. socorrer ; L. 

. succurre.) ly, to run to, or run tosupport ; hence, 
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SUD 


to help or relieve when in difficulty, want or distress ; te 
assist and deliver from suffering. 


SUC’COR, x. 1. Aid; help; assistance ; particularly, as- 
sistance that relieves and delivers from difficulty, want 
or distress. 2. The 


rson or png that brings relief. 
SUC/CORED, pp. Assisted ; relieved. 
SU€’‘COR-ER, rn. He that affords relief; a helper ; a deliv- 


erer. 

SU€’‘€OR-LESS, a. Destitute of help or relief Thomsen. 

SUC'COR-Y, 2». Wild endive, a plant of the genus ache- 
TUM, 

SUC'€O-TASH, x. In America, a mixture of green maize 
“and beans boiled. The dish, as well aa the name, is bus- 
rowed from the native Indians. 
SUC'EU-BA a. [L. oud and cubo.] A pretended kind of 

SUC-EU-BUR, demon. Mir. for Mag. 

SUE'CU- : 
SU€'EU-LEN.CY, { ® Juiciness. 

SUC'CU-LENT, a. [Fr.; L. succulentus.}] Full of juice 


juicy. 

SUC-CUMB,, v. i. [L. succumbo.] 1. To yield ; to submit 
2. To yield ; to sink unresistingly. 

SU€-CUMBING pr Yielding ; submitting ; sinking. 

SUE-CUS-SA'TION, x. [L. succusso.) 1. A trot of trot 
ting. Brown. 2. A ing ; succussion. 

SUE-CUS'SION, x. [L. succussio.) 1. The act of shaking; 
a shake.—2. In medicine, a g of the nervous peru 
by powerful stimulants. 

SUCH, a. Dati ad a contraction of Sax. sweic, swyle, G 
solch, D. zolk; but more adie ry the Russ. mize, suzer j 
1. Of that kind ; of the like kind. 9 Thesame that. 3. 
The same as what has been mentioned. 4. Referring to 
what has been specified.—5. Such and such is used in icf- 
erence to a person or place of a certain kind. 

SUCK, v.t. [Sax. sucan, succan; G. saugen; D. swigen; 
Sw. suga; L. i Fr. sucer; It. sucaare, secctuere.] 
1. To draw with the mouth ; to draw out, as a liquid from 
a cask, or milk from the breast ; to draw into the uwut 
2. To draw milk from with the mouth. 3. To draw inte 
the mouth ; to imbibe. 4. To draw or drain. 5. To draw 
in, as a whirlpool; to abeorb. 6. To inhale.— 7 «wcd rx 
to draw into the mouth; to imbibe ; to absorb.— 7e suck 
out, to draw out with the mouth ; to empty by suction.— 
To suck up, to draw into the mouth. 

SU€K, v. i. 1. To draw by exhausting the air, as with the, 
mouth, or with a tube. 2 To draw the breast. 3. To 
draw in; to imbibe. 

SUCK, x. 1. The act of drawing with the mouth. Boyle 
2. Milk drawn from the breast by the mouth. Stak. 

SUCKED, pp. Drawn with the mouth, or with an instru- 
ment that exhausts the air; imbibed ; absorbed. 

SUCK'ER, n. 1. He or that which draws with the mouth 
2. The embolus or piston of 3 pump. 3. A pipe thruugh 
which any thing is drawn. 4. The shoot of a plast from 
the roots or lower part of the stem. 5. A fiah. 

SUCK'ER, e. t. To strip off shoots ; to deprive of suckers. 

SUCK'ET, x. A sweetmeat for the mouth. Clearcland. 

SUCKING, ppr. Drawing with the mouth or with an 1n- 
strument ; ih absorbing. 

SU€K'ING-BOT-TLE, x. A bottle to be filled with milk 
for infants to suck, instead of the pap. Locke. 

tSUC-KLE, x. A teat. 

SUC'KLE, v. t. To give suck to; to nurse at the breast. 

SU€’KLED, pp. Nursed at the breast. 

SUEK'LING, ppr. Nursing at the breast. 

SUCKLING, n. 1. A young child or animal nursed at the 
breast. Ps. viii. 2. A sort of white clover. Cyc. 

SUCTION, a. | a 1. The act of sucking or drawing into 
the mouth. 9. The act of drawing, as fluids, into a pipe. 

80'DAK, x. A fish, a species of perca. Tooke. 

t 8C'DA-RY, x. [L. sudarium, napkin or handkerchief. 

SU-DA'TION, n. [L. sudatio.] A sweating. 

80'DA-TO-RY, n. [L. sudatorium } A hot-house ; a sweat- 
ing-bath. Herbert. 

SO'DA-TO-RY, a. Sweating 

SUDDEN, a. [Sax. soden, Fr. soudain.) 1. Happening 
without previous notice ; cuming unexpectedly, or with- 
Out the common preparatives. 2. Hasty ; violent; rash: 
precipitate ; passionate ; [ obs.) 

tSUD/DEN, 2». An unexpected occurrence ; surprise.—Oa 
@ sudden, sooner than was expected ; without the usual 

lle Milton. 

SUD'DEN-LY, adv. }, In an unexpected manner; anex- 
Lagann i Bamily ; without preparation. 2. Without pre- 


SUD'DEN-NESS, n. State of being sudden ; a coming of 


happening without previous notice. 
SU-DO-RIF'IE, a. if . sudorifique.| Causing sweat ; excit- 
acorn. 


Wk perspiration. 

SU-DO-RIF'I€, 2. A medicine that produces sweat or sen- 
sible Het ears Core. 

80'/DO 8, a. [L. sudor.] Cooma ng of Sweat. Brown 


SUDS, a. sing. Water rahe tpt soap.— Toe be ¢ 
the cuds, to be in turmoil or culty ; a familiar phrase 
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SOE, (ma) 0. ¢. (Fr susmre.] 1. To seek justice or right from 
one by legal process ; to institute process in law against 
one ; to prosecute ia a civil action for the recovery of a 
real ur supposed right 4% To gain by legal process. 3. 
To clean the beak, as a hawk ; 6 term of falconry.— To 
sue out, to petition for and take out ; or to apply fur and 
oO ta Qa. 

&CE, oc. i. 1. Te te; to make legal claim ; to seek 
for iniaw. 2. To seek by est ; to apply for; to peti- 
tion ; teentrent. 3. To make interest for; to demand. 

SCED, pp. Preseouted ; sought in law 

eee a. One whe secks to obtain by weaty ; a suitor. 
Lc 

SOE, 2. [W. swyv and swyved.} The fat of an animal, 

articularly that about the kidneys; lard. Wiseman. 

R(ET-Y,«. Consisting of suet, or resembling it. 

SUF'IFER, o.t. (L. suffero; Fr. souwftir; It. sofferire; &p. 
safrir.| 1. To feel or bear what is painful, disagreexble, 
or distressing, either to the body or mind ; to undergo. 2. 
To endure ; to support ; to sustain ; not to sink under. 3. 
To allow ; to permit ; nut to forbid or hinder. 4. To un- 
dergo; te be affected by. 5. To oustain; to be affect- 


ed by. 

SUFFER, 0. i. To feel or undergo pain of body or mind; 
to bear what is inconvenient. 2. To undergo, as punish- 
ment. 3. To be injured ; to sustain loss or dumage. ‘4/'em- 


le. 
SUF FER-A-BLE, a. 1. That may te telerated or permit- 
ted ; allowable. 2. That may be endured or borne. 
SUEFYFER-A-BLE-N ESS, 2. Tolerableness. Scott. 
SUF'‘FER-A-BLY, adv. Tolerably ; so as to be endured. 
SUF FER-ANCE, 2. 1. The bearing of pain; endurance; 
in endured ; misery. 2. Patience ; moderation ; a bear- 
ng with patience. 3. Toleration ; permission ; allow- 
unce ; negative consent by not forbidding or hindering. 
SUF'FER-ED, pp. Borne ; andergore ; permitted ; allowed. 
SUF 'FER-ER, x. One who endures or undergoes pain, ei- 
ther of body or mind ; one who sustains inconvenience or 
loss. 2. One that permits or allows. 

SUF'FER-ING, ppr. Bearing ; undergoing pain, inconven- 
jence or damage ; permitting ; allowing. . 
SUF'FER-ING, a. The bearing of pain, inconvenience or 

lors; pain endured ; distress, loss or injury incurred. 
SU F'FER-ING-LY, adv. With pain. Cabalistical Dialogue. 
SU F-FICE’, (enfire‘) 0.6. (Fe. sufire ; L. sufficio.) To be 
enough or sutficient ; to be equal to the end proposed. 
SUF-FICE’, (suf-fize’) rv. ¢. 1. To satisfy ; to content; to 
be equul to the wants or demands of. 2. ‘I'o afford; to 
supply ] 
SUF-FU'CED, (saf-fizd') pp. Satisfied ; adequately sup- 


lied. 
aU F FICIENCY, an. 1. The etate of being adequate to the 
end proposed. 2. Qualification forany purpose. 3. Com- 
petence ; adequate substance or means. 4. Supply equal 
to wants; ample stock or fund. 5. Ability ; adequate 
ywer. 6. Conceit; self-confidence. 

F-FI“CIENT, a. (L. suffictens.] 1. Enough ; equal to the 
end proposed ; adequate to wants; competent. 2. Quali- 
fied ; cumpetent; possessing adequnte talents or accom- 
Plishments. 3. Fit ; able ; of competent pewer or abil- 
at 


SU £-FIYCIENT-LY, adv. To a sufficient degree ; enongh ; 
to a degree that answers the purpuse, or gives content. 
SUF-FI'CING, (suf-fiz'ing) ppr. Supplying what is necd- 

ed ; satiefying. 
¢SU F-FUSANCE, x. (Fr.} Sufficiency ; plenty. Spenser. 
SU F’FIX, x. (L. sufirus, sufigo.] Adeotter or sytiable add- 
ed or annexed to the end of a word. Parkhurst. 


SU F-FIX!, 0. t. To add a letter or eyllabie toa word. 

KU F-FIX‘'ED (suf-fixt'’) pp. Added to the end of a word. 

SU F-FIK'ING, ppr. Adding to the end of a word. 

¢ SU P-PLAMILNATE, 0. ¢. [L. suflamen.} ‘To stop ; to im- 

de. 

SBUF-FLATP, o. ¢. {L. suffo.] Tobiow up ; to inflate. 

8U F-FLXTION, 2. [L. sujiatio.] ‘The act of blowing up or 
in ely Coles. 

SU FY FO-CA 3 K. suffogere; Sp. suf- 


TE, ». ¢. pt suffoguer 
ecar: L. suffoce.] I. To choke or kil by stopping rea- 
ration. 2. To stifle; to destrey; to extinguish. Col- 


ser. 

®U F'FO-CATE, a. Suffocated. Shak. 

8U F’FO-€A-TED, pa. Choked ; stifled. 

SU F’FO-C€A-TINU, ° oking ; st A 

SUF FO-CA-TING-LY, edo. 8o as to satockis: 

8U F-FO-€A‘TION, n. 1. The act of choking or stifling ; a 
stopping of respiration. 9. The act of stifling, destroy ing 
or extinguishing. 

SU F’'FO-CA-TIVE, 6. Tending or able to choke or atifie. 

BU F-FOSSION, x. [I.. oufossio.} A digging under; an un- 


sere: <. Hatl. 
8U FY FRA-GAN, a. [Fr. sufragent ; It. aganeo; L. suf- 
agane. Assisting ; as, & saftazan bishop. 


FIFRA-GAN, a. A bishop, considered as an assistant to 
bile metropolitan ; or rather, an assistant bishop. 
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tSUF’/FRA-GANT, x. An assistant; a favorer; ane who 
concurs with. Taylor. 

SUP FRA-GATE, o. ¢ ft. sufragor.|] To vote with. 
UF'FRA-GA-TOR, n. (L.] Ove who assists of favors ‘by 
his vole. Bp. of Chester. 

SUFFRAGE, wn. (L. sufragiam; Fr. su e.] 1. A vote; 
a voice given in deciding a controverted ysestion, or in 
the choice of a man for an office or trust. 2. United voice 
of pein in public prayer. 3. Aid; assistance ; a Lut 
ts, | ude, 

SUF-FRAGIN-OUS, a. (L. suffrago.] Pertaining to tha 

P pra ee by) ae Brown. a : 

-FR -COUB, a. [L. sud fruticosus.} In botan 
under-shrubby, or Aap ipaerds a 

SUF-FO'MI-GATE, vc. t. [L. sufumigo.) To apply fumes 
or emoke lo the internal parts of the body. 

SUF-FU-MI-GA'TION, an. 1. Fumigation ; the operation of 
sinoking any thing. 2 A term applied to all medicines 
that are received It.to the body in the form of fumes. 

SUF-FC' MIGE, x. A medical fume. Harvey. 

SUF-FOSE’ (suf-faze ) 0.t. [L. sufgusus.] To overspread, 
as with a fluid or tincture. Pope. 

SUF-F.C#ED, (suf-faiza') pp. Overspread, as with a fluid 

SUF-FOMSION, x. (F.; L. rafuro.] 1. The act or upera 
tion of overspreading, as with a fluid. 2. The state of 
being suffused or spread over. 3. That which is sutiused 
or spread over. 

BUG, n. [L. age A kind of worm. Walton. 

SUGAR, (shug/ar) an. [Fr. ewcre; Arm. sucr; Sp. a:ucar., 

t. zucchero; G. tucker; D. suiker; Dan. sokker. sukker. 
Sw. socker; W. suyyr.] 1. A well-known substance man- 
ufactured chiefly from the sugar-cane, arundo saccharye- 
ra. 2 Achemical term ; as, the sugar of lead. 

SU'G'AR, (shug/ar) v.¢. 1. To impregnate, season, cover, 
sprinkle or mix with sugar. 2. To sweeten. 

SUGAR of lead. Acetate of lead. 

8]/G’AR-CAN-DY, (shug'ar-kan-dy) #. [eugar and candy. ] 
Sugar clarified and concreted or crystalized, in which 
state it becomes transparent. 

SU'G'AB-CANE, xn. [sugar and cane.} The cane or plant 
from whose juice sugar is obtained. 

8G‘ AR-HOUSE, a. A building in which sugar is refined. 

SUG'AR-LOAF, a. A conical mass of refined sugar. 

S(U'G'AR-MILL, 2. A machine for pressing out the juice of 

SUGATE MITE, . A winged | lepismn 
1G‘AR-MITE, nx. A singed insect ; lepisma. 

SI'G'AR-PLUM, n. [sugar and plum.) A species of sweet- 
meat, in smal! balls. 

8] NG/AR-Y, (shug‘ar-y) a. 1. Tinctured or sweetened with 
sugar; sweet ; tasting like sugar. 2. Fond of sugar, or 
of sweet things. 3. Containing sugar. Jsh. 4. Like 
segar. Ash. 

SU-GESCENT, a. (L. sugens.] Retating to sucking. Pa- 


ley. 

*SUG-GEST", v. t. i suggero, suggestus; It. suggerire ; 
Fr. suggerer.] 1. To hint; to intimate or mention in the 
first inetance. 2. To offer to the mind or thoughts, 3. 
To seduce ; to draw to ill by insinuation; fobs.] 4. To 

‘ inform secretly ; [obs.] 

*SUG-.GEST'ED, pp. Hinted ; intimated. 

* SUG-GEST'ER, ». One that suggests. 

*SUG-GES'TION, 2. (Fr.; from suggest.) 1. A hint; a 
first intimation, proposal or mention. 2. Presentation of 
an idea to the mind. 3. Insinuation ; secret notification 
or incitement.—4. In law, information without oath. 

*SUG-GEST'IVE, a. Containing a hint or intimation. 

¢SUGIGIL, 0. t. (L. sug gillo.] To defame. Parker. 

tf SUG/GIL-ATE, ». t. (AL. suggillo.) To beat black and 


blue. 
t{SUG-GIL-A‘TION, n. A black and tiue mark; a blow, 


a bruise. 

S0-1-CI'DAL, a. Partaking of the crime of suicide. 

SOICTDE, x. [Fr.; L. suicidium.] 1. Self-murder; the act 
of desiguedly destroying one’s own life. 2. One guilty 
of self-murder ; a felo de se. 

¢S0'I-CISM, for suicide. 

t SUIL/LAGE, n. [Fr. souillage.) Drain of filth. Wotton 

SC'ING, ppr. of sue. Prosecuting. 

{SOING, wn. (F. suer; L. sade.) The process of soaking 
through any thing. Bacon. 

SOIT, 2. [Norm. suit, or ewyt : Fr. suite.) 1. Consecution, 


succession ; series; regular order; {obs.) 2. A set; a 
number of things used together, and ina egree necessary 
to be unfted, in order to answer the 3. A set 


the same kind or stamp. 4. Retinue ; a company or num- 
ber of attendants or foHowers; attendance ; train; ns, 8 
nobleman and his saat. js is sometimes pronounced 
as a French word, sweet.) 5. A petition ; a seeking fur 
something by petition or application. 6. Solicitation of a 
woman in marriage ; courtship.—7. In law, an action of 
process for the recovery of a right or claim ; legal applica 
tion to a court for justice ; prosecution of right before ang 
tribunal. 8. Purwuit ; ee ee 

SOIT, v.t. To fit; to adapt; to make proper. 9. To be 
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come; to be fitted to. 3. To dreas; to clothe. 4. To 
ane ; to make content. 

SCIP v. i. To agree; to accord ; as, to suit with. Dryden. 

50! fA4-BLE, a. 1. Fitting according with ; agreeable to; 

roper; becoming. 2. dequate. 

BOI'IYA-BLE-NESS, n. Fitness ; propriety ; agreeableness ; 
a state of being adapted or accommodated. 

BOIT‘A-BLY, ado. Fitly ; agreeably ; with propriety. 

*SCITE, a. Retinue. See Surt. 

SCIT'ED, pp. Fitted; adapted ; pleased. 

SOIT'ING, ppr. Fitting ; according with; becoming. 

SOJT’OR, n. 1. One that sues or prosecutes a demand of 
right in law, as a plaintiff, petitioner or appellant. 2. One 
who attends a court, whether plaintiff, defendant, peti- 
tioner, appellant, witness, juror and the like. 3. A peti- 
tioner; an applicant. 4. One who solicits a woman in 
marriage ; & wooer; a lover. 

BOIT'RESS, n. A female supplicant. Rere. 

SUL‘€ATE a. [L. sulcus.] In botany, furrowed ; groov- 

BUL'CA-TED, | ed. Martyn. 

{SULK, v. i. [Sax. solcen.] To be slugg! shly discontented ; 
to be silently sullen ; to be morose or c ostinate, 

SULK‘-LY, advo. In the sulke ; morosely. fron Chest. 

SULK'I-NESS, n. Sullenness ; sourness ; moroseness. 

SULK’Y, a. (Sax. sulcen.] Sullen ; sour; heavy ; obstinate ; 
morose. 48. Res. 

BULK'Y, x. A carriage for a single person. 

SULL, n. (Sax. sulh.}] A plough. Atnswortk. 
UL'LAGE, n. (See Sutzrace.] A drain of filth, or filth 
collected from the street or highway. Cyc. 

BUL'LEN, a. 1. Gloomily angry and silent ; crosa; sour; 
affected with ill humor, 2. Mischievous; malignant. 3. 
Obstinate ; intractable. 4. Gloomy; dark; dismal. 5. 
Heavy ; dull ; sorrowful. 


SUL'LEN, v. t. To make sullen. Fellows. 
UL/LEN-LY, adv. Gloomily ; malignantly; intractably ; 
with moroseness. Dryden. 

SUL’LEN-NESS, x. IN nature with silence ; silent morose- 
nees ; gloominess ; malignity ; intractableness. 

SUL'L N&, 2. plu. A morose temper ; gloominess, 
SUL/LI-AGE, n. (Fr. souillage.] Foutness ; filth. 
UL/LIED, pp. Soiled ; tarnished ; stained. 

BULILY, v. t. [Fr. soudler.}] 1. To soil; to dirt; to spot ; to 
tamish. 2. To tarnish ; to darken. 5. To stain ; to tar- 
nish. 

SULILY, v. i. To be soiled or tarnished. Bacon. 

BUL'LY, n. Soil; tarnish ; spot. Spectator. 

BUL'LY-ING, ppr. Soiling ; tarnishing ; sare 

SUL'PHATE, n. [from sulphur.] A neutral salt formed by 
sulphuric acid in combination with any base. 

SUL-PHAT'I€, a. Pertaining to sulphate. 

SUL/PHITE, n. A salt or definite compound formed by a 
combination of sulphurous acid with a base. 

SUL/PHUR, n. [(L., Fr. soufre ; It. zolfo ; D. solfer.] Asim- 
ple, combustible mineral substance, of a yellow color, 

rittle, insoluble in water, but fusible by heat. 

SUL/PHUR.-ATE, a. [L. sulphuratus.] Belonging to sul- 
phur ; of the color of sulphur. [Little used.] More. 

SUL/PHUR-ATE, v. ¢. To combine with sulphur. 

BUL'PHUR-A-TED, pp. Combined with sulphur. 

SUL-PHUR-A'TION, n. Act of dressing or anointing with 
sulphur. Bentley. 

BUL'/PHORE xn. Acombination of sulphur with a me- 

SUL/PHU-RET, | tallic, earthy or alkaline base. 

SUL-PHO’RE-OUS, a. Consisting of sulphur; having the 
qualices of sulphur or brimstone ; impregnated with sul- 

ur. 
L-PHO’RE-OUS.-LY, ade. In a sulphureous manner. 

SUL-PHO/RE-OUS-NES@, x. The state of being sulphure- 


ous. 

SUL'PHU-RET-ED, a. Applied to gaseous bodies holding 
sulphur in solution. 

SUL/PHUR-I€ or SUL-PHO'RIE, a. Pertaining to sulphar ; 
more strictly, designating an acid formed by sulphur satu- 
rated with oxygen. 

SUL/PHUR-OUR, a. Like sulphur; containing sulphur; also, 
designating an acid fo by sulphur subsaturated with 


oxygen. 
SUL/PHUR-WORT, xn. A plant, hog’s fennel, of the genus 
eucedanum. 

SUL PHUR-Y, a. Partaking of sulphur; having the quali- 
ties cf sulphur. 

SUL'TAN, x. (qu. Ch, Syr., Her ube to rule.) An 

Iation given to the Sapemn of the Turks. ] ii 

BUL-TA'NA, or SUL'TAN ESS, 2. The queen of a sultan ; 
the empress of the Turks. Clevveland. 

SUL‘TAN-FLOW-ER, a. A plant, a species of centaurea, 

SUL/TAN-RY, x. An eastern empire; the dominions of a 
sultan. Bacon, 

SUL/TRI-NESS, n. The state of being sultry. 

SUL/TRY, «a. [(G. schwttt; Sex. swolath, swole.) 1. Very 
hot, burning and oppressive. 9%. Very hot and moist, or 
hot, close, stagnant and unelastie. 
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SUM, 2. [ Fr. somme ; G. samme ; D. som ; Dan. sum ; Sw 
L. summa.} 1. The aggregate of two or more numbers 
magnitudes, quantities or iculars; the amount or 
whole of any number of individuals or particulars added 
2. A quantity of money or currency ; any amount, indef- 
initely. 3. Coan pendiuen ; abridgment, the amount ; the 
substance. 4. Height; completion. 

SUM, v.¢. 1. To add particulars into one whole; to collect 
two or more particuJar numbers into one number ; to cast 
up. 2. To bring or coliect into a small compass ; to com- 
pure in a few words; to condense.—3. In falconry, to 

ave feathers full grown ; [wausual.]} 

SO/MAE n. (shu/mak) r. sumech; G. sumack; D. 

SO'MAEH,} sumak.) A plantor shrub of the genus rhus, 
of many species. 

SUM'LESS, a. Not tobe computed; of which the amount 
cannot be ascertained. Pope. 

SUM/MA-RI-LY, adv. 1. Ina summary manner; briefly; 
concisely ; in a narrow compass or in few words. 3. 

a short way or method. @yliffe. 

SUM 'MA-RY, a. [Fr. sommasre.] Reduced into a narrow 
EOD Bags Or into few words ; short; brief; concise ; com- 

endrous, 

SU M'MA-RY, #. An abridged account; an abstract, abridg- 
ment or compendium, containing the sum or substance of 
a fuller account. 

SUMMED, pp. Collected into a total amount. 

SUM'MER, a. One who casts up an account. Skerweod. 

SUMMER, x. (Sax. sumer, sumor; G., - sommer ; D. 
zomer ; ew. som mar. | With us, the season of the year 
comprehended in the months June, July and August; 
during which time the sun, being north of the equator, 
shines more directly upon this part of the earth, which, 
together with the increased length of the days, rendess 
this the hottest period of the year. 

SUM'MER, v. i. To the summer or warm seasca. 

SUM'MER, v. t. To keep warm. [Little used.] Shak. 

SUM'MER, x. (Fr. sommier.} 1. A large stone, the first 
that is laid over columns and pilasters, beginning to make 
@ croes vault. 2. A large timber supported on two stone 
piers or posts, serving as a lintel toa door or window, &c. 
Cyc. 3. A large timber or beam laid as a central thoor- 
timber, inse into the girders, and receiving we ends 
of the jotsts and supporting them. 

SUM’MER-€OLT, n. The undulating state-of the air near 
the surface of the ground when heated. 

SU M'MER-C¥Y!PRESS, zn. A plant. 

SUM/MER-FAL/LOW, an. Naked fallow ; land lying bare 
of crops in suinmer. 

SUM ‘MER-FAL’LOW, e. t. To plough and work repeat- 
edly in summer, to prepare for wheat or other crop. 

SUM’MER-HOUSE, a. 1. A house or apartment ina garden 
to be used in summer. Pope. Watts. 2. A house for sum- 
mer’s residence. 

SUM/MER-SET, n. [corruption of Fr. setae A high 
leap in which the heels are thrown over the head. 

SUM'MER-WHEAT, n. Spring wheat. 

SUMMING, ppr. of sun. Adding together. 

SUM'MIST, x». One that forms an abridgment. [L. w.] 

SUMMIT, nv. (L. summitas, from summus.} 1. The top; 
the highest point. 2. The bighest point or degree ; ut- 
moat elevation. 

tSUM‘MI-TY, n. 1. The height or top of any thing. Sry. 
2. The utmost degree ; perfection. Hallywell. 

SUMMON, tv. t. [L. submoneo ; Fr. sommer.) 1. To call, 
cite or notify by authority te appear at a epecified, 
or to attend in person to some public duty, or both. 2. To 
Rive notice to a person to appear im court and defend. 3. 

o call or command. 4. To call up; to excite into action 
or exertion ; with 


a ° 

SUM’MONED, pp. ‘Aamonished or warned by anthority 
el ial or attend to something ; called or cited by au 

SUM'MON-ER, 2. One who summons or cites. 

SUM'MON-ING, ppr. Citing by authority. 

RTEINTONS 9, with a plural terminntion, bat ased in the 
singular number, a@, & sumnens is prepared. [L. sudmo- 
news.) 1. A call by authority or the command of a ou- 
perior to appear ata place named, or to attend to sume 
pons duty.—2. In law, a warning or citation to mppear 


n court. 

SU-MOOM!',2. A pestilential wind ef Persia. See S:xo00n. 

SUMP, x. 1. In metallurgy, a roend pit of stone, lined with 
clay, for receiving the metal on its first fusion. 9. A pond 
of water reserved for salt-works. 3. A marsh ; aswamp: 
a bog. Brockett.—4, Im mining, a pit sunk below the hut- 
tom of the mine. 

SUMPTER, x. (Fr. sommier; It. somare.) A horse that 
carries clothes or furniture ; a - Shek. 

tSUMP'TION, a. [L. sumo, sumnptus.] A taking. 

SUMPT'U-A-RY, e. [L. sumptuurws ; Fr. 2 naire. Re- 
lating to expense.—Sumpt laws are an a) 
expenses of citizens in apparel, food, &c. 

t SUMPT-U-O8'I-TY, n. Expensiveness ; costliness. 
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BUMPT’U-OUS, a. [ "4. eumptuosus ; It. suntueso.} Costly ; 
expensive ; hence, splendid ; magnificent. 

8UMPT'U-OUS-LY, adv. Expensively ; splendidly. Swit. 

SU MPT'U-OUS-NESS, xn. I. Costliness; expensiveness 
Boyle. 2. Splendor; magnificence. 

SUN, a. (Sax. sunna ; Goth. sunno; G. sonne; D. zen.) 1. 
The splendid orb or luminary which, being in or near the 
centre of our system of worlds, gives light and heat to all 
the planets.—2. In popular usage, a sunny place ; a peace 
where the beams of the sun fall. 3. Any thing eminently 
splendid or luminous ; that which is the chiet source of 
light or honor.—4. In Scripture, Christ is called the Sur of 
righteousness, as the source of light, animation and con- 
fort to his disciples. 5. ‘The luminary or orb which con- 
stitutes the centre of any system of wurlds.— Under the 
sun, in the world ; on earth ; a proverbial expresswn. 

SUN, v.t. To expose to the sun’s rays ; to warm or dry in 
the light of the sun ; to insolale. Dryden. 

SUN'BEAM, x. [sun and beam.] A ray of the sun. 

BUN'BEAT, a. [sun and deat.) ck by the sun’s rays; 
shone brightly on. Dryden. 

SUN!'-BRIGHT, a. [sun and bright.] Bright as the sun ; 
like the sun in brightness. Milton. 

SUN/-BURN, v.¢. ‘I'o discolor or scorch by the sun. Garden. 

SU N!-BURN-ING, n. The burning or tan occasioned by the 
rays of the sun on the akin. Boyle. 

SUN‘BURNT,e. 1. Discolored by the heat or rays of the 
sun ; tanned ; darkened in hue. Dryden. 2. Scorched by 
the sun’s rays. 

SU N‘€LAD, a. Clad ie radiance or brightness. 

SUN'DAY, w. [Sax. sunna-deg; G. sonntag; D. zondag ; 
Don. stndag ; Sw. sg 3 80 called because this day 
was anciently dedi to the sun, or to its worship. ] 
The Christian Sabbath ; the first day of the week. 

SUN’DER, 0. ¢. [Sax. sundrian, syndrian ; G. sondern ; Dan. 
sdnder ; Sw. sundra.) 1. To part ; to separate ; to divide ; 
to disunite in almost any manner, either by rending, cut- 
ting or breaking. 2. To expose to the sun; [ provincial 
ta England.) 

SUN'DER, n Jn sunder,in two. Ps. xivi. 

SUN'‘DERED, pp. Separated ; divided ; parted. 

SU NIDER-ING, ppr. ing ; separating. 

SUN’—~DEW, x. PR plant of the genus drosera., Lee. 

SUN'-DI-AL, 2. An instrument to show the time of day, 
by means of the shadow of a style on a plate. 

SUN'DOWN, a. Sunset. W. Irving. [4 word often used tn 
the United Sates. 
SU N'-DRIED, a. [sun and dry.}] Dried in the rays of the 


sun. ‘ 

SU N’/DRY, a. (Sax. sunder.] Several ; divers; more than 
one or two. di. 

SU N‘FISH, n. [sun and Ash.) 1. A name of the diodon,a 
genus of fishes. 2. The basking shark. 

SUN'FLOW-ER, 2. [sun and flower.) A plant; so called 
from its habit re Jae ng to the sun. 

SUNG, pret. and pp. of sing. 

SUNK, pret. and pp. of sink. 

SUN'LESS, a. Destitute of the sun or its rays ; shaded. 

SUN!'LIGHT, 2. The light of the sun. Alilton. 

SU N' LIKE, a. (sun and like.] Resembling the sun. 

SUN/’NY, a. 1. Like the sun ; bright. 2. Proceeding from 
the sun. Spenser. 3. Ex to the rays of the sun ; 
warmied by the direct rays of the sun. 4. Colored by the 


Pope. 
Prior. 


sun. 

SU N'PROOFP, 4. Impervious to the rays of the sun. 

SUN'RISE n. (sun and rise.) 1. The first appearance 

SU N’RIS-ING, of the sun above the borizon in the 
morning ; of the time of such appearance. 2. The east. 

SUN'SET, n. (sun and set.] The descent of the sun 

BUN 'SET-TING, § below the horizon ; or the time when 
the sun sets ; evening. 

@U NSSHINE, a. [sun and shine.) 1. The light of the sun, 
or the place where It shincs ; the direct rays of the sun, 
or the place where they fall. 2. A place warmed and il- 
luminated ; warinth ; Mlumination. 

SITN'SHINE, ) a. 1. Bright with the rays of the sun ; clear, 

SUN‘SH IN-Y, warm or pleasant. 2. Bright like the sun. 

BUP, wv. t. (Sax. arn; D. cuipen; Fr. scuper.) To take 
into the mouth with the lips, as a liquid ; to take or drink 
by acSittle at atime ; to sip. 

SUP, v. i. To eat the evening meal, Tobit. 

SUP, v.¢t. To treat with supper. Shak. 
UP, »- A small mouthful, as of liquor or broth ; a little 
taken with the lips; a sip. 

SO'PER, a Latin preposition, Gr. urep, signifies above, over, 
Dees. It is much used in composition. 

80’PER-A-BLE, a. [L. superadilis.} That may be over- 
come or conquered. 

B0'PER -A-BLE-NESS, «. The quality of being conquerable 
or surmountable. 

80'PER-A-BLY, adv. So as may be overcome. 

ND!, v. t. [super and abound.) To be very 

abundant or exuberant ; to be more than sufficient, 
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SU-PER-A-BOUND INGO, ppr. Abounding beyond want <2 
carried ; abundant to excess or a great degree. 

3U-PER-A-BUND/ANCE, a. More than enough ; excesalve 
abundance. Woodward. 

SU-PER-A-BUND'ANT, a. Abounding to excess; being 
More whan is sufficient. Sry. 

SU-PER-A-BUNDIANT-LY, ado. More than sufficiently. 

SU-PER-A-CID/U-LA-TED, a. Acidulated to excess. 

SU-PER-ADD’, v.t. [super and aed.) - To add over and 
above ; to add to what has been added. 2. To add or an 
nex something extrinsic. 

SU-PER-ADD ED, pp. Added over and above. 

SU-PER-ADD ING Per. Adding over and above. 

3U-PER-AD-DI TION, x 1. The act of adding to some 
thing. 2. That whicli is added 

SU-PER-AD-VE'NI-ENT, a. [L. superadveniena.] 1. Com- 
ing upon ; coming to the increase or assistance of some- 
thing. More. 2. Coming unexpectedly ; [little used.) 

SU-PER-AN-GELI‘IE€, a. Superior in natuce to the angels 

SU-PER-AN'NU-ATE, v.¢. [L. super and annus, a year.) 
To impatr or disqualify by old age and infirmity. 

SU-PER-AN/NU-ATE, v. &. To last beyond the year. 
U-PER-AN/NU-A-TED, pp. Impaired by old age. 

SU-PER-AN-NU-A‘TION, ». The state of being too old 
for otfice or business, or of being disqualified by old age. 

SU-PERD!, a. [Fr. superbe; L. superbus.] 1. Grand; urg- 
nificent. 2 Rich; elegant. 3. SLowy; pompous. 4. 
Rich ; splendid. 5. August; stately. 

SU-PERB'-LIL-Y, 2. A flower. 

SU-PERB'/LY, ade. In a magnificent or splendid manner ; 
richly ; elegantly. 

SU-PER-€AR/GO, a. An officer or person in a merehant’s 
ship, whose business is to manage the sales and superiu- 
tend all the commercial concerns of the voyage. 

SU-PER-CE-LES'TIAL, a. [super and celestial.) Situated 
above the firmament or great vault of heaven. 

SU-PER-CHER’'Y, » [An old word of French original.) 
Deceit ; sheeting: 

SU-PERB-CIL‘IA-RY, @ [L. super and ecium.) Situated or 
being above the eyebrow. 4s. Res. 

SU-PER-CIL'I-OUS, a. [L. superciliosus.] 1. Lofty with 

ride ; haughty ; dictatorinl ; overbearing. 9. Manifest- 
n Ne Ha TY or proceeding from it ; preches: n. 

SU-PER-CIL/I-OUS-LY, adn. Haughtily ; dogmatically ; 
with an air of contempt. Clerenevun. 

SU-PER-CIL/I-OUS-NESS, 2. Haughtiness ; an overbearing 
temper or manner. 

SU-PER-C€ON-CEP’'TION, n. [super and conception.) A 
conception after a former conception. Brown 

t SU-PER-CON'SE-QUENCE, 2. Remote consequence. 

SU-PER-CRES'CENCE, a. 'L. super and ecrescens.) That 
which grows upon another growing thing. Brown. 

SU-PER-€RES'CENT, a. Growing on some other growing 
thing. Johnson. 

SU-PER-EM'I-NENCE, ) 1. [L. super and emimea.} Emi- 

SU-PER-EM'I-NEN-CY, } nence superior to what fs com- 
mon ; distinguished eminence. 

SU-PER-EM/I-NENT, a. Eminent in a superior degree ; 

SUPER EMLNENT-LY, ode. I perior f 

- -EM'I-NENT-LY, adv. In a su de of ex- 
cellence ; with unusual distinction. aig 

SU-PER-ER’/O-GANT, a. Supererogatory, which see. 

SU-PER-ER'O-GATE, v. t. (Lo er and erogatio, erogo.) 
To do more than duty requires. [L. «.] Glanville. 

SU-PER-ER-O-GATION, s. Performe..ce of more than 
duty requires. 7illotson. 

4 8U-PER-E-ROG’A-TIVE, a. Supererogatory. (L. u.] Staf- 


ord. 

* £0 PER-E-ROG/A-TO-RY, «. Performed to an extent not 
enjoined or not required by duty. Howell. 

SU-PER-ES-SEN‘TIAL, a. [supor and essential.) Easen- 
tial above others, or above the constitution of a thing. 

SU-PER-EX-ALT", c. t. To exalt to & superior degree. 

SU-PER-EX-AL-TATION, n. [super and ezaitation.) Ele- 
vation above the common degree. Holiday. 

SU-PiR-EX'‘CEL-LENCE, a. Superior excellence. 

SU-PER-EX'CEL-LENT, a. Excellent in azn uncommon 
degree ; very excellent. Decay of Piety. . 

SU-PER-EX-CRES/CENCE, 2. ing superfiuously 
A atl . Wiseman. 

SU-PER-FE-CUNDI'I-TY, 2. Superabundant fecundity or 
multiplication of the species. Paley. 

SU-PER-FETATE, ». i. [L. super and fatus.] To conceive 
after a prior conception. Grew. 

SU-PER-FE-TA'TION, nz. A second conception after a prior 
one, and before the birth of the first, by which two fetuses 
aro growing at once in the same matrix. 

S0'PER-FETE, v. i. To superfetate. [L. u.] Howell. 

80’'PER-FETE, te ‘ To eceive r a former concep- 
tion. [Little used.) Howell, 

SOPERACE n. Superficies ; surface. Little used.) 

SU-PER-FICIAL, a [It. superficiale ; Bp. superficial ; Pr. 
superficiel.)_1. Being on the surface ; not penetrating the 
substance of a thing. 2. Composing the surface or exte- 
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tinr part. 3. Shallow; contrived to cover somerane 4. 
Shallow ; not deep or profound ; reaching or comprehend- 
ing unly what is obvious or apparent. 

&U-PER-FICI-AL/-TY, a. The quality of being superficial. 

Nout muck used.) Brown. 

8U-PE FI‘CLAL-LY, ado. 1. On the surface only. 2. 
On oe surface or exterior purt only ; without penetrating 
the substance or essence. 3. Without going deep or 
pen things to tue bottom ; slightly. 

SU-PER-FI'CIAL-NESS, nr. 1. Shallowness ; position on 
the surface. 2. Slight knowledge ; shallowness of oheer- 
vation or learning ; show without substance. 

pee n. eet eae super and facies.| The sur- 

ec; the exterior a thing.—A su consists 
of length and breaith, 3 meas 

*SC/PER-FINE, a. [super and fine.) Very fine or most fine ; 
siurpassing others in fineness. 

SU-PER/FLU-ENCE, a. [L.. super ang Ave.) Caperneny.; 
more than is oper A Little used.] Hams : 

SU-PER-FLU‘I-TANCE, x. [L. super and fluito.}] The act 
of floating above or on the surface. [Little used.] Brown. 

8U-PER-FLO‘I-TANT, a. Floating above or on the surface. 

Little used.) Brown. 

SU-PER-FLO'I-TY, x. (Fr. superAnité ; It. superfuitd ; L. 
superfiuitas.| 1. Superabundance ; a greater quantity than 
is wanted. 2. Something that is beyond wiiat is wanted ; 
someuiing rendered unnecessary by its abundance. 

SU-PER'FLU-OUS, a. [L. superfuus.) 1. More than fs 
wanted; rendered unnecessary by superabundance. 2. 
More than sufficient ; unnecessary ; useless ; as, & Com- 

ition abounding with superfluous words. 

SU-PER’/FLU-OUS-LY, advo. With excess ; in a degree be- 

ond what is necessary. 
-PER‘FLU-OUS-NESS, nx. The state of being superfiu- 
ous or beyond what is wanted. 

BO'PER-FLUX, =. (L. super and fuzus.] That which is 
more than is wanted. hens used.) Shak. 
SU-PER-FO-LI-A/TION, 2. Excess of foliation. 

U-PER-HO'MAN, «4. [super and Aumaz.] Above or be- 
ond what is buman ; divine. 

NU-PER-IM-POSE/, v. t. [super and impose.) To lay or iin- 
pee on something else. Xirwan. 

iU-PER-IM-POS'ED, (su-per-im-pdzd') pp. Laid or imposed 
on something. Humboldt. 

30-PER-IM-POS/ING . Laying on something else. 

éU-PER-IM-PO-81"TIGN, n. The act of laying or the state 
of being placed on something else. Airiran. 

3U-PER-J)M-PREG-NA’‘TION, n. The act of impregnating 
upon a prior impregnation ; impregnation when previously 


impregnated. 

8U-PER-IN-CUM'BENT, e. Lying on something else. 

6U-PER-IN-DOCE’, 0. ¢. [super and induce.}] To bring in or 
upon as an addition to anal ns 

SU-PER-IN-DO'CED, (su-per-in-dist’) pp. Induced or 
brought u something. 

BU-PER-I -DO'CING, ppr. Inducing on something else. 

8U-PER-{N-DUC'TION, an. The act of superinducing. 

BU-PER-IN-JECTION, 2. ae and injection.) An injec- 
tion succeeding another. Dict. 

8U-PER-IN-SPECT", v. t. To oversee ; to superintend. 

SU-PER-IN-STI-TO‘TION, x. One institution upon an- 
other. Bailey. 

8U-PER-IN-TEL-LE€T'U-AL, a. Being above intellect. 

8U-PER-IN-TEND’, p.t. [super and intend.] To have or 
exercise the charge and oversight of ; to oversee with the 

wer of direction ; to take care of with authority. 

SU-PER-IN-TEND/ED, pp. Overseen ; taken care of. 

8U-PER-IN-TENDENC n. ‘I'he act of superintending ; 

BU-PER-IN-TENDEN-CY,{ care and oversight for the 
yop of direction, and with authority to direct. 

SU-PER-IN-TENDENT, x. 1. One who has the oversight 
and charge of something, with the power of direction. 2 
An ecclesiastical superior in some reformed churches. 

S8U-PER-IN-TEND’‘ENT, a. Overlooking others with au- 
thority. Stillin t. 

S8U-PER-IN-TENDING, ppr. Overseeing with the author- 
ay to direct what shall be done. 

8U-PF'RI-OR, a. (L., Sp., Fr. eupericur; It. oe) 
1. Higher ; upper ; more elevated in place. 2. Higher in 
rank or office; more exalted in dignity. 3. Higher or 
grenter in excellence ; surpassing others in the greatness, 
goodness or value of any quality. 4. Being beyond the 
power or influence of; too great or firm to be subdued or 
affected by.—5. In botany, a superior fower has the recep- 
tacle of the Mower above the germ. 


SU-PE'/RI-OR, x. 1. One who is more advanced in age. 2. 


One who is more elevated in rank or office. 3. One who 
surpasses others in dignity, excellence or qualities of any 
kind. 4. The chief of a monastery, convent or abbey. 
S8U-PE-R1-OR (-TY, 2. Pre-eminence ; the quality of being 
more advanced, or higher, greater or more excellent than 
another in any reapect. 
SU-PER. LATION, xn. (L. swperlatio.] Exaltation of any 
thing beyond truth or propriety. B. Jonson. 
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SU-PER'LA-TIVE, a. (Fr. supertutif; L. ewperlatives.) 1 
Highest in degree ; most eminent ; surpassing all othere 
2. Supreme.—3. In grammer, expressing the highest og 
utmost degree. 

SU-PER'LA-TIVE, 2. In gremmear, the superlative degree 
of adjectives. 

SU-PER'LA-TTVE-LY, adv. 1. In a manner expreasing 
the utmost de . 2. In the highest or utuxet ree. 

SU-PER'LA-TIVE-NESS, n. The state of being the 


highest degree. 
SU-PER-LOU'N AR. a. (L. super and lars.) Being above 
moon ; not sublanary or of this 


SU-PER-LO'NA-EY, 
world. Pope. 

SU-PER-MUN'‘DANE, a. Being above the wortd. 

SU-PER-NAC'U-LUM, x [sxper, and Germ. nagel.] Good 
liquor, of which there is not even a drop left sufficient to 
wet one’s nail. Grose. 

SU-PERNIAL, a. [L. supernus.) 1. Being in a higher ptace 
or region ; Jocally higher. 2. Relating to things above ; 
celestial ; heavenly. Afilton. 

SU-PER-NA‘TANT, a. [L. supernatans, supernate.) Swim 
ming above ; floating on the surface. Boyle. 

SU-PER-NA-TA'TION, ». The act of Gouting om the ser 
face of a fluid. Bacon. 

SU-PER-NAT U-RAL, a. [super and naturel.) Being be- 
yond or exceeding the powers cr laws of nature ; miracu- 


lous. 

SU-PER-NAT’'U-RAL-LY, ade. Ina manner exceeding the 
established course or laws of nature. 

SU-PER-NAT!U-RAL-NESS, 2. The state or quality of 
being beyond the power or ordinary lawa of nature. 

SU-PER-NO/MER-A-RY, a. [Fr. supernumerarre.)] 1. Ea- 
ceeding the number stated or prescribed. 2. Exceeding a 
necessary, a usual or a round number. 4 

SU-PER-NO’MER-A-RY, x. A person or thing beyond the 
number stated, or beyond what is necessary or usual. 

SU-PER-PAR-TI€'U-LAR, a. jeueer and perticular.| Not- 
ing a ratio when the excess of the greater term is a anit. 

SU-PER-PAR TIENT, a. Noting a ratio when the excess of 
the greater term ts more than a unit. 

tSO'PER-PLANT, ». [super and piazt.] A plant growing 
on another plant, as the misletoe. Bacon. 

SU-PER-PLUS'AGE, n. (1. super and plas.] That which is 
more than enough ; excess. Fell. 
SU-PER-PON’DER-ATE, v. ¢. To weigh over and above. 
U-PER-POSE’, v. t. (super, and Fr. peser.] To lay upon, 
as one kind of rock on another. , 

8U-PER-POS‘ED, (su-per-pézd') pp. Laid or being upoa 
something. Humboldt. 

8U-PER-POS‘ING . Placing upon something. © 

SU-PER-PO-S1’'TI’ »2. 1. A placing above, a tying or 
being situated above or upon something. 2. ‘That whi 
is situated above or upon something else. 

SO'PER-PRAISE, wv. t. To praise to excess. 

SU-PER-PRO-POR'TION, ». Overplus of proportion. 

SU-PER-PUR-GA‘TION, a. [super and pargation.) More 

urgation than is sufficient. Wiseman. 

SU-PER-RE-FLE€'TION oe ds 29d and refection.] The 
reflection of an image reflected. Bacon. 

SU-PER-RE-WARD’, r. t. To reward to excess. Beacon. 

SU-PER-ROY'’AL, a. [super and roye!.) Larger than royal ; 
denoting the largest species of printing paper. 

SU-PER-SA'LI-EN-CY, 2. [L. super and selie.)] The act af 
leaping on any thing. [Little used.] Brown. 

SU-PER-SA‘'LI-ENT, a. Leaping upon. 

80'PER-SALT, x. In chemistry, a salt with an excess of 
acid, as supertartrate of . Cyc. 

SU-PERSAT’'U-RATE, v. ¢ [L. super and sature.) To 
saturate to excess. Chemistry. 

S8U-PER-SAT'U-RA-TED, pp. Saturated to excess. 

SU-PER-SAT'U-RA-TING, ppr. Saturating to excess. 

SU-PER-SAT-U-RA'TION, x. The operation of saturating 
to excess ; or the state of being thus saturated. 

SU-PER-SERIBE’, c. t. [L. super and scribo.}] To write or 
engrave on the top, outside or surface ; or to write the 
name or address of one on the outside or cover. 

Teen es (su-per-akribd’) pp. Inecribed on the 
outside. 

SU-PER-SERIBING, ppr. Ineerfbing, writing or engraving 
on the outside, or on the oe. 

SU-PER-SERIP'TION, n. 1. ‘The act of superseribing. 2. 
That which is written or engraved on the outside. Aa 
impression of letters on coins. Matt. xxi. 

SU-PER-SEC'U-LAR, a. [super and secular., Being above 
the world or secular things. 

SU-PER-SEDE, v. ¢. [L. supersedeo.] 1. To make void, 
inefficacious or useless by superior power, or by coming 
in the place of ; to set aside ; to render unnecessary ; to 
suspend. 2. To come or be placed in the room of ; hence, 
to displace or render unnecessary. 

SU-PER-SE'DE-A&, 2. In law, a writ of sypersedees is & 
writ or command to suspend the powers of an officer in 
certain cases, or to stay ings. 
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SU-PER-SED'ED, pp. Made void ; rendcred unnecessary | {SUP-PAL-PAITION, a. [i suppalpor.) The act of ea 


or inethicacious ; displaced ; suspended. 
SU PER SED ING, ppr. Coming in the place of; setting 
aside ; rendering useless ; displacing ; suspending. 
SU-PER-SEDURE, ». The act of superseding; as, the 
ure of trial by jury. [Nevw.) Harmilton, Fed. 
{S5U-PER-SER VICE-A-BLE, a. [super and serviceable. 
Over-officious ; doing more than is required or d 


Shak. 

8U-PER-STI"TION, w. (Fr.; L. superstitio.] 1. Exceusive 
exactuess or rigor ia religious opinions or practice ; ex- 
cess or renee pale in religion ; the doing of things not 
required by God, or abataining from things not forbidden ; 
or the belief of what is absurd, or belief without evidence. 
2. False religion ; false worship. 3. Rite or practice pro- 
ceeding from excess of scruples in religion. 4. Exceasive 
nicety ; scrupulous exactness. 5. Belief in the direct 
agency of superior powers in certain extraordinary or 
singular events, or in omens and prognostics. 

6U-PER-STI''TION-IST, n. One addicted to superstition. 

BU-PER-STI'TIOUS, a. (Fr. superstiticeuz ; super sti- 
tiosus.] 1. Over-ecrupulous and rigid in religious obser- 
vances ; addicted Coe uli of idle fancies and 
scruples in of Sie to religion. 2. Proceeding from euper- 
stition ; manifesting superstition. 3. Over-exact ; scrupu- 
lous beyond need. 

6U-PER-STI"TIOUS-LY, ado. 1. In a superstitious man- 
ner. 2. With too much care; with excessive exactness 
or ecruple. 3. With extreme credulity in regard to the 
ageracy of superior beings in extraordinary events. 

38U-PER-STI’TIOUS-NESS, 2. Superstition. 

SU-PER-STRAIN!, v. t. To overstrain or stretch. [Little 


rabies Bacon. 

8U-PER-STRA‘TUM, n. [super and stratum.) A stratwn 
or layer above anotber, or resting on something else. 

8U-PER-STRUCT", ov. t. a superstruo.] To build upon ; 
to erect. [Little used.] Decay of Piety. 

ae RU@TION, n. An edifice erected on some- 
thing. 

8U-PER-STRUCTIVE, a. Built on something else. 

SU-PER-STRUCT'URE, x. 1. Any structure or edifice 
built on something else ; particularly, the building raised 
on a foundation. 2. Any thing erected on a foundation or 


basis, 
SU-PER-SUB-STAN'TIAL, 4. [super and substantial.) 
More than substantial ; being more than substance. Cyc. 
SU-PER-SUB'TLB, wu-per-sut’'tl) «. Over-subtie. Shak. 
8U-PER-SUL/PHATE, x. Sulphate with an excess of acid. 
SU-PER-SUL'PHU-RET-ED, «. Combined with an excess 
of sulphur. Aitkin. 
SU-PER-TER-RENE’, a. [super and terrene.] Being above 
ground, or above the earth. Hill. 
SU-PER-TER-RES'TRI-AL, a. Being above the earth, or 
above what belongs to the earth. Buckminster. 
S8SU-PER-TON'I€, 2. In music, the note next above the 
key-note. Busby. 
8U-PER-TRAGI-CAL, a. cal to excess. Warton. 
SU-PER-VA-CA'NE-OUS, «. [L. supervacancus.} Super- 
fluous ; unnecessary ; needless ; serving no purpose. 
SU-PER-VA-CA'NE-OUS_LY, ado. Needlessly. 
SU-PER-VA-€A'NE-OUS-NESS, a. Needleasness. Bailey. 
SU-PER-VENE’, v. t. [L. supervenio.) 1. To come upon as 
something extraneous. 2. To come upon ; to happen to. 
8U-PER-VE/NI-ENT, a. Coming upon as something addi- 
tional or extraneous. Hammond. 
SU-PER-VEN'TION, x. The act of maperven ing 
8U-PER-VI'SAL n. The act of overseeing ; inspection ; 
SU_PEAAVI'SION, | superintendence. 
SU-PER-VISE!, n. Inspection. Shak. 
U-PER-VISD, v. t. [L. super and visus.] To oversee ; to 
superintend ; to ins 
BU- ER-VI'SED (su-per-vizd') pp. Inspected. 
BU-PER-VIS'ING, per. Overseeing ; inspecting. 
SU-PER-VI/SOR, n. An overseer; an inspector ; a super- 
intendent. Drydea. 
8U-PER-VIVE’, v. ¢. [L. super and vitro.) To live beyond ; 
to outlive. [Little used.) See Survive. 
8U-PI-NA'TION, vn. (L. supino.j] 1. The act of lying or 
state of being {aid with the fice upward. 2 The act of 
turning the pulin of the hand upwards. 
8U-PI-NA'TOR, 2. In anatomy, a muscle that turns the 
Im of the band upward. 
8SU-PINE/, 4. (L. supinus.] 1. Lying on the back, or with 
the face upward; pppoe to prone. 2. Leaning back- 
ward ; or inclining with exposure to the sun. 3. Negli- 
nt; heediess; indolent ; thoughtless ; inattentive. 
8SO'PINE, x. [(L. supinum.] In grammar, a word formed 
from a verb, or a modification of a verb. 
BU-PINE/LY, adv. 1. With the face upward. 2. Careless- 
ly ; indolently ; drowsily ; in a heedless, thoughtless state. 
SU-PIN F'N ,». 1, A lying with the face upward. 2. 
Indolence ; drowsiness ; heediessness. 
{8U-PIN'I-TY, for supineness. 
{SUP'PAGE, x. What inay be supped ; pottage. Mocker. 


ticing by sof words. Ha 
{ SUP-PAR-AS-I-TA‘TION, 2. [L. evprerasiter.)] Tee act 
of flattering merely to gain favor. Hall. 
SUP-PAR‘A-SITE, vo. ¢. [L. supparester.} To flatter; to 
cajole. Dr. Clarke, 
SUP-PE-DA'NE-OUR, a. [L. sud and pes.] Being under the 
SUP-PEDILTATE L. suppedite.) To suppl 
=e ma v. a supp 3 6. 0 ¥J- 
UP-PED-I-TA'TION, 2. in suppeditatio.) Supply; aid 
afforded. [Little used.) Bacon. 
SUPPER, x. (Fr. repo) The evening meal. 
SUP‘PER-LESS, «. Wanting supper ; being without sup- 


per. 
SUP-PLANT", v. t. (Fr. supplanter ; L. supplanto.] 1. To 


trip up the heels. 2. To remove or displace by stratagem ; 
or . isplace and take the place of. 3. To overthrow ; to 
undermine. 


SUP-PLAN-TA'TION, x The act of supplanting. 
SUP-PLANT'ED, pp. Tripped up ; displaced. 
SUP-PLANT'FR, x. One that suppiants. 
SUP-PLANT'ING, ppr. lL lepincing by artifice. 

SUPPLE, «. (Fr. souple.) 1. Pliant ; flexible ; ensily bent, 
as, supple joints. 2 Yielding ; compliant ; not obstinate 
3. Bending to the humor of uthers; flattering ; fawning 
4. That makes pliant. Shak. 

SUPPLE, v. t. 1. To make soft and pliant ; to render flex 
ible. 2. To make compliant. 

SUP'PLE, v. i. To become soft and pliant. Dryden. 

SUP'PLED, pp. Made soft and pliant; made compliant. 

SUP'PLE-LY, adv. Softly ; pliantly ; mildly. Cotgrave. 

SUP‘PLE-MENT, x. [Fr.; L. lementuen.) 1. An addi- 
tion to any thing by which its defects are supplied, and it 
is made inore full and complete. 2. Store ; supply ; (ods. ] 
—3. In trigonometry, the quantity by which an arc or an 
angle falls short of 180 degrees or a semicircle. 

SUP-PLE-MENT'AL a. Additional ; added to supply 

SUP-PLE-MENT'A-RY, ( what is wanted. 

SUPIPLE-NESS, rx. 1. Pliancy; pliableness; flexfbility ; 
the quality of being easily bent. 2. Readiness of compli- 
ance ; the quality of easily yielding ; facility. 

SUP'PLE-TO-RY, a. [from L. swppleo.) Supplying defi- 
clencies. Blackstone. 

SUPPLE-TO-RY, nx. That which ts to supply what is 
wanted. Hammond. 

ft SUP-PLI'AL, 2. The act of supplying. Warburtgn. 
SUP-PLI'ANCE, x. Continuance. Shak. 

UP‘PLI-ANT, a. [Fr.} 1. Entreating ; beseeching ; sup- 
plicating; asking earnestly and submissively. 2. Mani- 
festing entreaty ; expressive of humble supplication. 

SUP'PLI-ANT, x. A humble petitioner ; one who entreats 
peean gt ? 

SUP'PLI-ANT-LY, edv. In a suppliant or submissive man- 


ner. 

SUP'PLI-CANT, a. a supplicans.) Entreating ; asking 
submissively. Bp. Bull. 

SUP'PLI-CANT, 2. One that entreats; a petitioner who 
asks earnestly and submissively. Rogers 

SUP'PLI-CATE, e. ¢. [L. supplico.| 1. To entreat for; to 
seek by earnest prayer. 2. ‘I'o address in prayer. 

SUPIPLI-CATE, v. i. To entreat ; to beseech ; to implore ; 
to petition with earnestness and submission. 

SUP-PLI-CA'TION, n. [Fr.; L. supplicatio.] 1. Entreaty ; 
humble and earnest prayer in worship. 2. Petition; 
earnest request.—3. In Roman entigquizy, a religious so- 
Jemnity observed in consequence of some military suc- 


cess. 

SUP'PLI-€A-TO-RY, a. Containing supplteation; bem- 
ble; snbmissive. Johnson. 

BUP-PLI'ED, (sup-plide’) pp. (from supply.) Fully furnish- 
ed ; having a sufficiency. 

SUP-PLYER, x. He that supplies. 

SUP-PLY’, v. t. [L. supplee; Fr. suppleer; Bp. swplir ; 
It. supplire.} 1. To fill up, as any deficiency happens ; to 
furnish what {fs wanted ; to afford or furnish a le & 
2. To serve instead of. 3. To give; to bring or furnish. 
4. To fill vacant roum. 5. To fill.—6. Im general, to fur- 
nish ; to give or afford what is wanted. 

SUP-PLY!, 2». Sufficiency for wants given or furnished. 

SUP-PLY‘ING, ppr. Yielding or “arnishing what is wanted , 
affording a sufficiency 

t SUP-PLY‘MENT, x. A furnishing. Shak. 

SUP-PORT', v.t. [Fr. supporter; It. sopporters; L. ewp- 
perto.} 1. To bear ; to sustain ; to uphold. 92. To endure 
without being overcome. 3. To bear; toendure. 4. To 
sustain ; to keep from fainting or sinking. 5. To sustain ; 
to act or represent well. 6. To bear; to supply funds for 
or the means of continuing. 7. To sustain ; to carry on 
8. To maintain with provisions and the necessary means 
of living. 9. To maintain; to sustain; to keep from 
failing. 10. To sustain without change of dissolution. 
11. To bear ; to keep fiom sinking. 12. To bear without 
being exhausted ; to be able to pay. 13. To sustain; to 
maintain. 14. To maintain ; to verify ; to make gond ; to 
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#ibstantiate. 15. To uphold by aid or countenance. 16. 
To vindicate ; to maintain ; to defend auccessfully. 

BUP-PORT, a. 1. The act or operation of upholding or sus- 
ta'ning. 2. That which upholds, sustains or keeps fruin 
falling, as a prop, a pillar, a foundation of any kind. 3. 
That which maintains hfe. 4. Maintenance; subsist- 
ence. 5. Maintenance; an upholding ; continuance in 
oy state, or preservation from falling, sinking or failing. 

- In general, the maintenance or sustaining of any 
thing without suffering it to fail, decline or languish. 7. 
That which upholds or relieves; aid; help; succor ; as- 
sistance. 

SUP-PORT'A-BLE, a. (Fr. ] I. That may be upheld or sus- 
tained 2. That may be borne or endured. 3. Tolerable; 
that may be burne without resistance or punishment. 4. 
That can be maintained. 

SUP-PORT'A-BLE-NESS, a. The state of being tolerable. 
SUP-PORT'ANCE, «. Maintenance ; support. 

SUP-!ORT.-A'TION, 2. Maintenance ; ca abe 
UP-PORT'ED, pp. Borne ; endured ; upheld ; maintained ; 
subsisted ; susinlaed’: carried un. 

SUP-PORT'‘ER, 2. 1. One that supports or maintains. 2. 
That which supports or upholds ; a prop, a pillar, &c. 3. 
A sustaner ; 3 comforter. 4. A maintainer; a defender. 
5. One who maintains or helps to carry on. 6. An advo- 
cate; a defender; a vindicator. 7. An adherent; one 
who takes part.—6. In ship-bwiding, a knee placed under 
the cat-head.—9. Supporters, in heraldry, are figures of 
beasts that appear to support the arma. Johanson. 
SUP-PORT-FUL, a. Abounding with support. 
UP-PORTING, ppr. Bearing ; enduring ; upholding ; 
sustaining ; maintaining ; subsisting ; vindicating. 

SUP-POR’ ‘LESS, a. Having no support. 
SUP-PORT'MENT, 2. Support. Wotton. 
UP-PG/SA-BLE, a. [from suppese.] ‘That may be suppo- 
sed ; that may be imagined to exist. 

t SUP-POSAL, x. [from suppose.) Position without proof ; 
the pnagining of something to exist ; supposition. 

SUP-POSE’, v. t. (Fr. supposer ; L. suppusitus.) 1. To lay 
down or state as a proposition or fact that may exist or be 
true, though not known or believed to be true or to exist ; 
or to imagine or adinit to exist, for the sake of argument 
or illustration. 2. To imagine ; to believe ; to receive as 
true. 3. To imagine ; tothink. 4. To require to exist or 
be true. 5. To put one thing by fraud in the place of 
another ; lene) 

SUP-POSE’, ». Supposition ; pe without proof. 
P-P6S‘ED, (sup-pézd') pp. id down or imagined as 
true ; imagined ; believed ; received as true. 

SU P-POS'ER, rn. One who supposes. Shak. 

SU P-POS'ING, per. Laying down or imagining to exist or 
be true ; imagining ; receiving as true. 

BUP-PO-8I'TION, a. 1. The act of laying down, imagin- 
ing or admitting as true or existing, what is known not 
to be true, or what is not proved. 2. The position of 
something known not to be true or not proved ; bypothe- 
sis. J. Imagination ; belief without full evidence. 

8U P-PO-SI"TION-AL, a. Hypethetical. South. 

8UP-POB-I-TITIOUS, a. (L. ohn Aree | Put by trick 
in the place besa tie to another; not genuine. 

SUP-PO8-I-TI"TIOUS-LY, ede. 


Her bert. 

BU P-POS8-I-TI“TIOUS-NESS, 2. The state of being sup- 
posititious. 

SUP-POS-TIVE, «. Bupposed; including or implying 


su ition. Chillingworth. 

SUP-Pos'I-TIVE, n. A word denoting or implying suppo- 
aition. Harris. 

SUP-POSI-TIVE-LY, edv. With, by or upon supposition. 

SUP-POS'1-TO-RY, n. ["r. suppositoire.] In medicine, a 
lang cylindrical body introduced into rectum to pro- 
cure stools when clysters cannot be administered. 

SUP-PRESS’, v. ¢. [L. pd Alero l. To overpower and 
crush ; to subdue ; to destroy. 2%. To keep in ; to restrain 
from utterance or vent. 3. To retain without disclosure ; 
to conceal ; not to tell or reveal. 4. To retain without 
communication or making public. 5. To stifle ; to stop ; 
to hinder from circulation. 6. To stop; to restrain ; to 
obetruct from discharges. 

SUP- PRESSED, (sup-prest’) pp. Crushed ; destroyed ; re- 
tnined ; concealed ; stopped ; obstructed. 

SI'P-PRESS/ING, ppr. Subduing; destroying ; retaining 
closely ; concealing ; obstructing. 

BUl-PRES'‘SION, x. [Fr.; L. suppressio.] 1. The act of 
suppressing, crushing or destroying. 2. The act of re- 
taining from utterance, vent or disclosure ; concealment. 
3. The retaining of any thing from public notice. 4. The 

page, obstruction or morbid retention of discharges.— 
5. In grammar or composition, omission. 

BUP-PRESS'IVE, a. Tending to suppress; subduing ; con- 
cealing. Seward. 

SUP-PRESS/OR, 2. One that su ; one that subdues ; 
one that prevents utterance or disclosure. 

GUP PU-RATE, ». i. [L. suppuro.}] To generate pus. 


By supposition. Sx 7". 
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SUP‘PU-RATE, +. t&. To cause to suppurate ~frbuthaet 

SJUP:'PU-RA-TING, ppr. Generating pus. 

SUP-PU-RA'TLON, n. [Fr.; 1. suppuratio., 1 The process 
of generating purulent matter, or of fonning pus, as in a 
wound or abscess. 2. The matter generated by suppura- 


tion. 
SUP'PU-RA-TIVE, a. [Fr. suppurati/.] Tending to sup- 


purate ; promoting suppuration. 

SUP:PU-RA-TIVE, a. A medicine that promotes suppura- 
tion. 

SUP-PU-TATION, age or supputatio.} Reckoning ; ac- 
count; computation Holder. 


{SUP-POTE’, v. t. [L. suppute.) To reckon ; to compote. 
SO/PRA, a Latin preposition, signifying ebeve, ever or be- 


nd. 
sU-PRA-AX/IL-LA-RY, a. [supra and eril.] In betuay, 
owing above the axil; inserted above the axil. 
SU-PRA-CIL‘IA-RY, a. [L. supra and cilium.] Skuated 
above the eyebrow. Ure. . 
SU-PRA-DE-COM'POUND, «a. [supra end decompesad.] 
More than decompound ; thrice compound. 
SU-PRA-FO-LI-A‘CEOUS, a. [L. supra and folie.) In 
botany, inserted into the stem above ihe leaf or petiule, or 
u 


axil. 

SU-PRA-LAP-SA/RI-AN, ) a. [L. supra and lapsus.) An 

a aca Fa tecedent to the apostasy of 
Adam. 

8U-PRA-LAP-SA‘RI-AN, 2. One who maintains that God, 
antecedent to the fall of manor any soa of A, de- 
creed the apostasy and all its consequences, determining 
to save sume and condemn others, aad that in all be docs 
he considers hia own glory only. 

SU-PRA-MUN'DANE, a. supra and mundus.] Being of 
situated above the world or above uur system. 

SU-PRA-ORB'-TAL, a. [supra and eit.) Being sbove 
the orbit of the eye. 

SU-PRA-RE'NAL, a. [L. supra and ren, renes.) Simsated 
above the kidneys. 

SU-PRA-SCAP'U-LA-RY, a. [L. supra and scapuls.; Eeo- 
ing above the scapula. 

SU-PRA-VUL/GAR, a. [supra and exlgar.}) Being abore 
the vulgar or common peopie. Cellier. 

SU-PREM'‘A-CY, n. State of being supreme or in the 
highest station of power ; highest authority or power. — 
SU-PREME/, a. [L. supremas ; Fr. supréme.) 1. Highest in 
authority; holding the highest place in government or 
power. g. Highest, greatest or most excellent. 3. It is 

sometimes used in a Lad sense. 

SU-PREME’LY, adv. 1. With the highest authority. 2 is 
the highest degree ; to the utmost extent. 

SUR, a prefix, from the French, contracted from L. super, 
supra, signifies over, above, beyerd, upon. 

{SUR-AD-DITION, n. (Fr. eur and eddition.} Some- 
thing added to the name. Shak. 

SO’RAL, a. (.L. sera.) Being in or pertaining to the calf ef 
the leg ; as the sural artery. Wiseman. 

tS0/RANCE, for assurance. Shak. 

SUR’/BASE, rn. A border or molding above the base. 

SUR'BASED, a. Having a surbase. 

SUR-BATE’, v. ¢. (It. sodattere.] 1. To bruise or batter the 
feet by travel. 2. To harass ; to fatigue. 

SUR-BAT'ED, pp. Bruised in the feet ; harassed ; thtigued. 

SUR-BAT'ING, ppr. Bruising the feet of ; fatiguing. 

t 8UR-BEAT’, or SUR-BET", for surdate. 

SURB-BED’, ve. t. To set edgewise, as a stene ; that is, in a 

ition different from that which it had in the quarry. 

SUR-CEASE’, v.t. (Fr. sar and ceseer.) 1. To conse; t 
stop; to be at an end. 2. To leave off; © practice ae 
longer ; to refrain finally ; (4 word nearly ebsolete.| Harte. 

t SUR-CEASF/, c. t. To stop; to cause to cease. 

t{SUR-CEASE!', x. Cessation ; stop. 

SUR-CHARGE),, v. t. [Fr. surcharger.} 1. To overload ; to 
overburden.—2. In law, to overstock ; to put more cattle 
into a common than the person has a right to do, o¢ more 
than the herbage will sustain. 

SUR-CHARGE, 2. An excessive load ex burden; a load 

reater than can be well borne. Bacen. 

SUR-CHARG@ED, (sur-charjd‘) pp. Overloaded; over 


stocked. 

SUR-CHARG ER, 2. One that overloads or everstocks. 

SUR-CHXRG'ING, ppr. Overloading ; burdening to excess; 
overstocking with cattle or beasts. 

BUR-CIN-GLE, 2. (Fr. or, and L. cingulum.) J. A belt, 
band or girth which pesses over a saddle, or over any 
thing laid on a horee’s back, to bind it fast. 2. The girdle 


of a cassoc, 

SUR'CIN-GLED, «. Girt; bound with a surcingie. 

Sue eEes n. [L. surculus.) A little shoot; a twig; s 
sucker. 

SUR'€GAT, «. (Fr. sar, and Eng. coat.) A short coat worn 
over the other elothes. Camden. 

t SUR‘EREW, x. Additional crew or cofiection. 

SUR'CU-LATE, v. t, [L. serene.) To prane. 
SUR-€U-LATION, n. The act of pruning Drown. 
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SURD, «. [L. exrdus.] 1. Deaf; not having the sense of 

hearing ; (obe.] 2. Unheard ; [obs.] 3. Designating a 

aad whose root cannot be exactly expressed in nuin- 
re. 

SURD, x. In algebra, a quantity whose root cannot be ex- 
actly expressed ia numbers. 

}SURD‘I-TY, ». Deafness. 

SUKD—NUM-BER, x. A number that ls incommensurate 
with unity. 

RURE, (share) 4. (Fr. sfir, seur; Arm. sur; Norm. secor, 
seur.) 1. Certain; unfailing; infallible. 2. Cenainly 
knowing, or having full confidence. 3. Certain ; safe; 
frm; permanent. 4. Firm; stable; steady ; not liable to 
Gailure, loss or change. 2 Sem. xxiii. Wed. ix. 5. Certain 
of obtaining or of retaining. 6. Strong; secure ; not lia- 
ble to be broken or disturbed. 7. Certain ; not liable to 
failure.— Tv be sure, or be sure, certainly.— 70 make sure, 
to make certain ; to secure so that there can be no failure 
of the purpose or object. 

BURE, (shire) ade. Certainly; without doubt; doubtless. 

BURE-FQOT'ED, a. Not liable to stumble or fall. 

SORE'LY, (shirely) ado. 1. Certainly; infallibly; un- 
doubtedly. Suuth. 2. Firmly ; without danger of falling. 

SORENESS, (shdre/nes) «. Certainty. [L.u.] Woodward. 

SORESTI-SHIP, (share'te-ship) x. The state of being sure- 
ty ; the obligation of a person to answer for another. 

SORETY, (shire'ty) ». (Fr. ree. 1. Certainty ; indu- 
bitableness. 2. Security ; safety. 3. Foundation of sta- 
bility ; support. 4. Evidence ; ratification ; confirmation. 
5. Security against loss or damage ; security for pay ment. 
—€. In law, one that is bound with and for another; a 
bondemaa ; a buil. 7. A hostage. 

SURF, «. 1. The swell of the sea which breaks upon the 
shore, or upon sand-banks or rocks.—2. In agriculture, the 
bottom or conduit of a drain ; (local. 

SUR’FACE, n. [Fr. sur and face.] exterior part of 
any thing that has length and breadth ; one of the limits 
that terminates a solid ; the superticies ; outside. 

SUR FEIT, (sur fit) ov. t. ['r. sur and faire, fait.] 1. To 
feed with meat or drink so as to oppress the stomach and 
derange the functions of the system; to overfeed and pro- 
duce sickness or uneasiness. 2. ‘Io cloy ; to fill to satiety 
and dixgust. 

SUR'FEIT, v. i. To be fed tilbthe system is oppressed, and 
sickness or uneasiness ensues. Shak. 

SUR'FEIT, x. 1. Fullness and oppression of the system, 
occasioned by excessive eating and drinking. 2 Excess 
in eating and drinking. Skak. 

SUR'FEIT-ED, pp. Surcharged and oppressed with eating 
and Ae ae to excess ; cloyed. 

SUR‘FEIT-ER, 2. One who riots; a giutton. Sak. 

SUR'FEIT-ING, ppr. Oppressiug the system by exceasive 
eating and cree cloying ; filling to disgust. 

BUR'FEIT-ING, x. The act of feeding to excens ; gluttony. 

SUBR‘FEIT-WA-TER, x. (suryeu and water.) Water for 
the cure of surfeits. ke. 

SURGE, a. ie surgo, torise.] 1. A large wave or billow ; 
Q@ great rolling awell of water.—2. In ship-buidding, the 
tapered part in front of the whelps, between the chocks 
of a capstan, on which the messenger may surge. 

BURGE, o.t. To let goa portion of a rope suddenly. 

SURGE, o.i. 1. To swell; to rise high and roll, as waves. 

nser. 2. Toslip back ; aa, the cable surges. 

8U oe (sur'les) a. Free from surges; smooth; 
calin. 

SU R'GEON, (surjun) 2. (contracted from chirureon.] One 
whoee profession or occupation is to cure external dis- 
eases oF injuries of the body by manual operation or by 
medicines, 

SUR'GER-Y, 2. The aet of healing externa) diseases and 
injuries of the budy by manual operation or by medi- 


cines. 

SUR'‘GI-CAL, a. Pertaining to surgeons or surgery ; done 

by means of surgery. - 

SUR GING, ppr. Swelling and rolling, as billows. 

SUR-GY, a. Rising in surges or billows ; full of surges. 

BOC'RI-CATE, x. An animal like the ichneumon. 

&UR‘LI-LY, ado. In a surly, morose manner. 

SUR‘ LI-NESS, w#. Gloomy morveeness ; crabbed fll-nature. 
BUR’LING, 2. A sour, morose fellow. Camden. 
UR/LY, a. (W. ser} 1. Gloomily morose; crabbed ; 
snarling ; sternly sua ; rough ; cross and rude. 2, Rough; 
dark ; tenspeatuous. 

SUR-MT SAL, x. Surmise. 

UR-MISE’, v.t. (Norm. » surmnitter.) To suspect ; 
to imagine without certain ses a 3; to entertain 
thoughts that something dues or will exist, but upon slight 
evidence. 

SU R-MISB', 2. Suspicion; the thought or imagination that 
something may be, of which, however, there is no certain 
or one evidence. 

B8UR-MI¥ED, (sur-mtzd') pp. Suspected ; imagined upon 
slight evidence. 

SBUR-MIS‘ER, x. One who surmises. 


| 


arta aes ppr. Buspecting ; imagining upon slight 

evidence. 

SUR-MIS ING, n. The act of suspecting ; surmise. 

SUR-MOUNT", v.t. [Fr. surmonter.] 1. To rise above 
2. To conquer ; to overcome. 3. To surpass ; to exceed 

SUR-MOUNT'A-BLE, «. That may be overcome ; super- 


able. 

SUR-MOUNT ED, pp. Overcome ; conquered ; surpassed 

SUR-MOUNT'ER, n. One that surmounts. 

SUR-MOUNTYING, ppr. Rising above ; overcoming. 

SUR-MUL'‘LET, x. A fish of the genus raullus. 

SUR'MU-LOT, nr. A name of the Norway rat. 

SUR NAME, x. [Fr. surnom; It. annome; &p. sobre- 
nombre; L. super and nomen.) 1. An additional name; a 
name or appellation added to the baptismal or Christian 
name, and which becomes a family name. 2. An appella- 
tion added to the original name. 

SUR-NAME’, rv. t. [Fr. surnommer.] To name or call by an 
appellation added to the original name. 

SUR-NAM-ED, (sur-natnd’) pp. Called by a name added to 
the Christian or original name. 

SUR-NAM ING, ppr. Naming by an appellation added to 
the origina! name. 

SUR-OX'YD, x. [sur and oryd.] That which contains an 
addition of oxyd. [Little used.) 

SUR-OX'Y-DATE, v. t To form a suroxyd. [Little used. 

SUR-PASS', v.t. [Fr. surpasser.] To exceed; to excel; 
to go beyond in any thing, good or bad. 

SUR-PASS’A-BLE, a. That may he exceeded. Dict. 

S8UR-PASS'ED eur Dey . Exceeded; excelled. 

BUR-PASS/ING, ppr. 1. Exceeding ; going beyond. & @ 
Excellent in an eminent degree ; exceeding others. 

SUR-PASS!IING-LY, adv. In a very excellent manner ; or 
in a degree surpassing others. 

SUR’PLICE, (sur'plis) a. Gs surplis; &p. sobrepelliz.) A 
white garment worn by clergymen of some denominations 
over their other dress, in their ministrations. 

SUR‘PLICED, a. Wearing a surplice. A.aclet. 

SUR'PLICE-FPEEQ, w. [surplice and fees.) Fees paid to 
the clergy for occasional duties. Warton. 

SURPLUS, xn. (Fr. sur and plus; L. plus.) 1. Overptus ; that 
which remains when use is satisfied, excess beyond what 
is prescribed or wanted.—2. In law, the residuum of an 
estate, after the debts and legncies are paid. 

* SUR-PLUS/AGE, n. 1. Surplus.—2. In law, something in 
the pleadings or proceedings not necessary or relevant to 
the case, and which may he rejected.—3. In accounts, a 
greater disburecment than the charge of the accountant 
amounts to. Rees. 

SUR-PRI'SAL, (sur-pri‘zal) x. The act of surprising or 
coming upun suddenly and unexpectedly ; or ibe state of 
being trken unawares. 

BSUR-PRISE’, v. ¢. [Fr.] 1. To come or fall upon sudden! 
and unexpectedly ; to take unawares. 2. 170 strike wi 
wonder or astonishment. 3. To confuse; to throw the 
mind into disorder by something suddenly presented to 
the view or to the mind. 

SUR-PRISE!, n. 1. The act of coming upon unawnres, or 
of taking suddenly and without preparation. 2. The 
state of being taken unexpectedly. 3. An emotion ex- 
cited by something happening suddenly and unexpected- 
ly. 4 A dish with nothing tn it; ({od8.)} 

SUR-PRIS‘ED, (sur-prizd') pp. Come upon or taken un- 
awares ; gtruck with something novel or unexpected. 

SUR-PRISING, ppr. 1. Falling on or taking suddenly or 
unawares ; striking with something novel. 2. a. Exciting 
surprise ; extraordinary ; of a nature to excite wondes 
and astonishment. 

SUR-PRIS'ING-LY, adv. In @ manner or degree that ex 
cites surprise. : 

t SUR'QUED-RY, ». (sur, and Norm. Fr. ewider.} Over- 
weening pride ; arrogance. Spenser. 

SUR-RE-BUT’, v. i. {sur and rebut.) In legal pleadings 
to reply, asa jaintiff, to a detendant’s rebutter. 

SUR-RE-BUT’TER, n. The plaintiff's reply in pleading to 
a defendant’s rebutter. Blackstone. 

SUR-RE-JOIN, v. id and rejoin. | In legal pleadings, 
to reply, as a plaintiff to a defendant's rejoinder. 

SUR-RE-JOIN'DER, n. The answer of a plaintiff to a de- 
fendant’s rejoinder. 

SUR-REN!DER, v. ¢t. [Fr. swr and rendre.] 1. To yield to 
the power of another; to give or dejiver up possession 
upon compulsion m demand. 2. To yield ; to give up; 
to resign in favorof another. 3. To give up; to resign.— 
4. In law, to yield an estate, ae a tenant, into the hands 
of the lord for euch purposes as are expreased in the act. 
5. To yield to any influence, passion or power. 

SUR-REN'DER, v.{. To yield; to give up one’s self into 
the power of another. 

SUR-REN’DER, x. 1. The act of piciding of resigning 
one’s person or the possession © something into the 
power of another. 2 A yielding or giving up.—3. In law, 
the yielding of an estate by a tenant to the lord for such 
purposes as are oxpressed by the tenant in the act. 
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SUR-REN’DERED pp. Yielded or delivered to the power 
of another ; given up; resigned. 

BUR-REN-DER.EE’, x. ln law, a person to whom the lord 
eruts surrendered land ; the cestuy que use. 

SUR-REN'DER-ING, ppr. Yielding or giving up to the 

‘wer of ancther ; ng. 

SUR-REN'DER-OR, n. The tenant who surrenders an 
eatte into the hands of his lord. Blackstone. 

SUR-REN'DRY, a. A surrender. 

SUR-REP-TION, nx. [Le rurreptus.) A coming unpercety- 
ed ; Sages Pyere neensibly. [Li-tle used. } 

SUR-REP-TI''TIOUS, a. [L. serene] Done by stealth 
ot without proper a ty; or introduced fraudu- 
entry. 

SUR-RKEP-T1ITIOUS-LY, ede. By stealth; without au- 
thority ; fraudulently. 

suUnRO-GATE, a. cL. surrogatus.] In a gencral sense, & 
deputy ; a dele ; & substitute ; particularly, the deputy 
of an ecclesiastical 


dgo, 
SUR'RNO-GATE, oe. t. FS pat in the place of another. 


jrno-Gat 

SUR-RO-GATION, n. The act of substituting one person 
in the place of another. [Little used. ] 

SUR-ROUND’, v. t. [sur and round.] 1. To encompass; to 
environ ; to incloese on all sides. To lie ox be on all 


sides of. 

SUR-ROUND'ED, pp. Encompassed ; inclosed ; beset. 

SUR-ROUND/ING ppr. Encompassing ; inclosing. 

SUR-SOL/ID, x. (our and solid, or surdesolid.] In mathe- 
m-ces, the fifth power of a number ; or the product of the 
fish multiplication of a number considered as the root. 

SUR-SOL'ID, «. Denoting the fifth power.—Sursulid prod- 
lem is that which cannot be resolved but by curves of a 
highe- «ind than the conic sections. 

SUR-TOUT", x. Fr. sur-tout, over all.) A man’s coat to be 
worn over his other garments. 

SUR'TUR-BRAND, a. Fibrous brown coal or bi:uminous 
wood, so called in Iceland. Ure. 

SUK-VENE’, v. t. (Fr. survenir.| To supervene ; to come 
agan addition. [Little used.] Harvey. 

BUR-VBY’, (sur-va') v.t. [Norm. surveer, survecir.] ]. To 
inspect or take a view of; to view with attention, as from 
a high place. 2. To view with a scrutinizing eye ; to 
examine, 3. To examine with reference to condition, 
situation and value. 4. To measure, as land; or to as- 
certain the contents of land by lines and angles. 5. To 
examine or ascertain the poe‘lion and distances of objects 
on the shore of the sea, tite depth of water, nature uf the 
bottom, and whatever may be necessary to facilitate the 
navigation of the waters, and render the entrance into 
harbors, seunds and rivers easy and safe. 6. To examine 
and ascertain, as the boundaries and royalties of a manor, 
the tenure of the tenants, and the rent and value of the 
same. 7. To examine and ascertain, as the state of ugri- 


culture. 

¢SUR/VEY, x. [formerly accented on the last syllable. 
1. An attentive view ; a look or looking with care. 2. 
particular view ; an examination of all the parts or partic- 
ulars of a thing, with a design to ascertain the condition, 
5 ep or quality.—3. In the United States, a district for 

collection of the customs, under the inspection and 

ed, of a particular officer. 

BUR-VEY'AL, a. The same as survey. Barrow. 

&UR-V§Y'ED, (sur-vade') pp. Viewed with attention ; ex- 
amined ; measured. 

SUR-VEY'ING, zpr. Viewing with attention ; examining 


coeue meas g- 
BUR-VEY'I G, n. That branch of mathematics which 
teaches of measuring land. 


the-art 
BUR-VEY’OR, a. 1. An overseer; one placed to superin- 
tend others. 2. One that views and examines for the 
purpose of ascertaining the condition, quantity or quality 


of an ine: 
SUR-VEY'O -GEN ER-AL, s_ A principal surveyor. 
SUR-VEY’‘OR-SHIP, 2. The office of a surveyor. 
SUR-VIEW', v. t. Tosurvey. Spenser. 
{sua VIEW, n. Burvey. 
SUB-VI8E,, v.t. [Fr. sur and wiser.) To look over. B. 


Jonson. 

BUR-VIVAL, xz. A living beyond the life of another per- 
son, thing or event ; an outliving. 

NUR-VI'VANCE, «. Survivorship. [Little used.] Hume. 

SUR-VIVE’, v.¢. (Fr. survirre; It sopravvivere ; Sp. so- 
breviver ; L. vo.) 1. To outlive; to live beyond 
the life of er. 2. To outlive any thing else ; to live 
beyond any event. 

SUK-VIVE’, v. i. To remain alive. Denham. 

SUR-VI'VEN-CY, x». A surviving ; survivorship. 

SUR-VIV'ER, x. One that outlives another. See Survivor. 

BUR-VIV'ING, ppr. 1. Outliving; living beyond the life 
ofanother. 2. «. Remaining alive ; yet living. 

SUR-VIV‘OR, n. 1. One who outlives another.—9. In law, 
the longer liver of two joint tenants, or of any two per- 
sons who have a joint interest in any thing. 
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SUR-VIV'OR-SHIP, 2. 1. The state of outliving ancther 
—2, In law, the right of a joint tenant, or other persur 
who bas a joint interest in an estate, to take the whule 
estate upon the death of the other. 

SUS-CEP-TI-BIL/I-TY, 2. [from susceptible.] The quality 
of admitting or receiving either something addiUioual, of 
some change, affection or passion. 

SUS-CEP'TI-BLE, a. [Fr.; L. suscipie.] 1. Capable of ad 
mitting any thing additional, or any change, affection or 
influence. 2. Tender; capable of impression ; iumpressi- 
ble. 3. Ave nice sensibility. 

SUS-CEPTI-BLE-NESS, nr. Susceptibility, which see. 

SUS-CEP’‘TION, ns. The act of taking. [L. %.] Aylafe. 

SUSCEP'‘TIVE, a. Capable of admitting ; readily admit- 


ting. 

SUS GEP-TIVI-TY, n. Capacity of admitting. [L. w.] 

ae eens n. {L.] One who es; a god- 
ather. 

SUS-CIPT-EN-CY, x. Reception ; admission. 

SUSCIP'LENT, a. Reesiving ; admitting. 

SUS-CIP'L-ENT, a. One who takes or admits ; one that re 
ceives. Bp. Taylor. 

SUS'CI-TATE, c.t. [Fr. susciter; L. euscito.] To rouse; 
to excite ; to call into life and action. Brownz. 

SUS-CI-TA'‘TION, nx. The act of raising or exciting. 

SUS'LIK, 2. A spotted animal of the rat kind. 

SUS-PECT’, v.t. [L. suspectus.] 1. To mistrust; to im- 
agine or have a slight opinion that something exits, bat 
Without proof and often upon weak evidence or pw evi- 
dence at all. 2. To imagine to be guilty, but apan shight 
evidence or without proof. 3. Tu Bold to be uncertain; 
to doubt ; to mistrust. 4. To hold to be doubtful. 5. To 
conjecture, 

SUS-PECT’, ov. t. To imagine guilt. Shak. 

SUS-PE€T’, a. Doubtful. [Nut much used.] Glanrille. 
SUS-PEC", n. Suspicion. Shak. 

US-PECS’A-BLE, a. That nay be suspected. [Z. .]} 
SUS-PECT'ED, pp. Imagined without proof ; mistrusted 
S8US-PECT‘ED-LY, adv. So as to excite suspicion. 
SUS-PE€T'ED-NESS, xn. State of being suspected. 
SUS-PECT’ER, x. One whio suspects. 

SUS-PECT FUL, a. Apt to suspect or mistrust. 

SUS-PECT ING, pyr. linagining without evidence; mw- 
trusting upon slight grounds. 

SUS-PECT'LESS, @. 1. Not suspecting; having no sus- 
picion. Herbert. 2. Not sacenacted ; Bot mistrusted. 
Beaumont. 

SUS-PEND’, v. t. [Fr. suspendre ; It. sospendere ; Sp. rus- 
pender ; L. ende.) 1. To hang; to attach to some- 
thing above. To make to depend on. 3. To interrupt; 
to intermit ; to cause tu cease for a time. 4. To stay ; to 
delay ; to hinder from ing for atime. 5. To bolu 
in a state undetermined. 6. To debar from any privilege 
from the execution of an office, or from the enjoyment o 
income. 7. To cause to cease for a time from operation 
or etfect. 

SUS-PENDED, pp. Hung up; made to depend on; caused 
to cease for a time ; delayed ; held undetermined. 

SUS-PENDIER, x. 1. One that suspends. 9% Suspeaders, 

lu. rn worn for holding up pantaloons, & ce. ; braces. 

SUS-PEND'‘ING, ppr. Hanging up; making to depend on ; 
intermitting ; causing to cease for a time ; holding unde 
termined ; debarring from action or right. 

SUS-PENSE!', 2. [L. suspensus.] 1. A state of uncertainty ; 
indetermination ; indecision. 2. Stop; cessation for a 
time.—3. In law, suspension ; a temporary cessation of a 


man’s right. 
8US-PENSE’, a. Held from ing. (L. a.} Afiiten. 


SUS-PEN-SI-BIVLTY, n. The capacity of being suspended 
or sustained from sinking. Atrwen. 
SUS-PENS'I-BLE, a. Capable of being suspended or held 


from sinking. 

SUS-PEN‘SION, 2. [Fr.; L. to.} 1. The act of 
hanging up, or of causing to hang by being attached to 
something above. 2. The act of making to depend on 
any thing for existence or ee 3. The act of 
delaying; delay. 4. Act of withholding or balancing the 
judgment ; forbearance of determination. 5. Temporary 
ceasation ; interruption. 6. Temporary privation of pow- 
ers, authority or rights; usually inten as & Censure oF 
punishment. 7. Prevention or inte-ruption of operation. 
—8. In rhetoric, a keeping of the hearer in doubt and in 
attentive expectation of what is to follow.—Q. In Scct’s 
taw, a stay or postponement of execution of a sentence 
condemnatory, by means of letters of suspensen granted 
on: application to the lord ordinary. —10. In mecAcncs, 
points of suspension in a balance are the ts in the aris 
or beain where the weights are applied, or from which 
they are suspended.—1]. In music, every sound of a 
to a given ari which is continued to another base, is a 

ension. Cyc. 

SUS-PENSIVE, «. Doubdtfal. Beaumont. 

SUS-PENS'OR, 2. In anatomy, a bandage to suspend the 
ecrotum. 
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6US-PENS'O-RY, «a. That suspenas ; suspending. 

8SUS-PENS/O-RY, 2». That which suspends ; a truss. 

{ SUS'PI-CA-BLE, a. [L. suspicor.} That may be suspect- 
ed ; liable to suspicion. More. 

SUS-PUCION, n. (Fr. 3 L. suspicio.] The act of suspect- 
ing ; the imagination of the existence of something with- 
out proof, or upon very slight evidence, or upon no evi- 
dence at all. Z 

SUS-PI'CIOUS, a. [L. suspiciosus.) 1. Inclined to suspect ; 
apt to imagine without proof. 2. Indicating suspicion or 
fear. 3. Liable to suspicion ; adapted to ruise suspicion ; 
giving reason to imagine ill. 4. Entertaining suspicion ; 

iven to suspicion. 

8US-PI"'CIOUS-LY, ade. 1. With suspicion. 2. So as to 
excite suspicion. Sidney. 

SUS-PI'CIOUS-NESS, xn. 1. The quality of being liable to 
suspicion, or liable to be suspected. 2. The quality or 
state uf being apt to suspect. 

SUS-PI'RAL, ». [L. suspiro.] 1. A breathing-hole ; a vent 
or ventiduct. 2. A spring of water passing under ground 
towurds a cistern or conduit ; Cre 8 

BUS-PI-RA'TION, x. [L. suspirativ.] The act of sighing or 
fetching a long and deep breath ; a sigh. Mure. 

SUS-PIRE’, v. 1. To sigh; to fetch a long, deep breath ; to 
breathe. [ Little used.| Shak. 

SUS-PIR/ED, (sus-pird’) pp. or a. Wished for ; desired. 
US-TAIN’, cv. t. [L. sustineo ; Fr. soutenir ; It. sostenere ; 
Sp. sustener, sustentur.] 1. To bear ; to uphold ; to sup- 
port. 2. To bold; to Beep from falling. 3. To support ; 
to keep from sinking in despondence. 4, To maintain ; 
to keep alive; to support; t subsist. 5. To support in 
any condition by aid; to assist or relieve. 6. ‘Tu bear ; 
to endure without failing or yielding. 7. To suffer; to 
beer ; to undergo. 8. To maintain; to support; not to 
dismiss or abate. 9. To maintain as a sufficient ground. 
—10. In music, to continue, as the sound of notes through 
their whole pigs 

BUSTAIN’, ». That which upholds. Milton. 
US-TAIN‘A-BLE, «a. That may be sustained or main- 


tained. 

SUS-TAIN‘ED, (sus-tand’) pp. Borne; upheld; maintain- 
ed ; supported ; subsisted ; suffered. 

SUS-TAIN'ER, x. He or that which sustains, urholds or 


suffers. 

SUS-TAIN'ING, ppr. Bearing; upholding; maintaining ; 
suffering ; subsisting. 

SUS-TALTIE, a. (Gr. everadrexos.] Mournful ; affecting ; 
an epithet giren tu a species of munc by the Greeks. 

SBUS'TE-NANCE, x. tNorm. Fr.) 1. Support; mainte- 
nance ; subsistence. 2. That which supports life ; food ; 
victuais; provisions. 

jae ee a n. [L. sustentaculum.} Support. 
US-TEN-TA‘TION, a. [Fr.; L. sustentatio.] 1. Support ; 
preservation from falling. 2. Use of food. 3. Mainte- 


nace ; support of life. 

SU-SUR-RA'TION, 2. [L. susurratio.] A whispering ; a 
soft inurmur. 

nw. (for suite.| Sort. Hooker 


SUTE : 

fsorice, a. b- sutilis.] Done by stitching. Boswell. 
UT'LER, a. [D. zoetelaar.] A person who follows an army 
and scl's to the troops provisions and liquors. 


SUT'LING, @. Belonging tw sutiers ; engaged in the occu- 

ion of a suUer. TJ utler. 

BUT-TEP, x. 1. In the maar saw sacred language of the 
Hindvuos, a female deity. 2. widow who immolates 
herself on the funeral pile of ber husband. 3. The sacri- 
fice of burning a widow on the funeral pile of her hus- 


band. 

SUT'TLE, a. Suttle weight, in commerce, is when tret is 
allowed ; neat weight. Dict. 

t siedarte ATED wo. [L. sutura.] Stitched or knit togeth- 
er. m e 

SO'TURE, x. \t.. sutura.] 1. Litcrally, asewing ; hence, 
the uniting of the parts of a wound by stitching. 2. The 
sean or joint which unites the bones of Uhe skull; or the 
peculiar articulation or connection of those bones. 

SWAB, uw. (Sax. swchban, to sweep.) A mop for cleaning 
floors : on board of ships, a large mop or bunch of old rope- 
yarn, used to clean the deck and cabin. 

SWAB, cv. t. To clean with a mop; to wipe when wet or 
after washing. 

BW ABBER, a. [D. zwabder.] One that uses a swab to 
clean a floor or deck; on board of ships of war, an infe- 
rior ufticer, whose business is to see that the ship is kept 
clean. 

SWAD,x«. 1. A pod, as of beans or peas; [local.] 2. A 
short, fat person ; (obs.)—3. In New England, a lump, 
snass or bunch ; also, a crowd ; [oulgar.) 

SWAD DLE, v. t. (Sax. swathe, swethel; D. rwaad; G. 
schwaden.) 1. To swathe ; to bind, as with a bandage ; 
to bind tight with clothes; used generally of infants. 2. 
To beat; to cudgel ; [obs.] 

BW AD DLE, x. Clothes bound tight around the body. 

SW AD'DLED, pp. Swathed ; bound in tight clothes. 
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SWAD‘DLING, per. Swathing ; binding in tight clothes 

SW AD'DLING-BAND, ? 2. A and ‘or clah 

SW AD DLING-€LUTH, round an infant. Luke t. 

SWAG, v. i. [qu. Sax. sigan; Sw. svag; Dan. svag.) To 
wink down by ite weight ; to lean. Grew. 

SW AG'-BEL-LIED, a. Having a prominent, overbanging 


belly. 
t SW AGE, ov. t. To ease ; to soften; to mitigate. 
SWAGE, v.i To abate. Barret. 
WAG‘GER, v. i, [Sax. swegan.] To bluster ; to bully 
3 boast or brag noisily ; to be tumultuously proud. Col- 


eT. 

t SWAG'GER, t. ¢. To overbear with boasting or bluster 
Annet. on Glanville. 

SW AG‘GER.-EK, 2. A blusterer; a bully ; a boastful, noisy 
fellow. Shak. 

SWAG-GER-ING, ppr. Blustering ; boasting noisily. 

SWAG-GING, ppr. Sinking or inclining. 

svaeeys a. Sinking, hanging os leaning by its weight. 

TUwR. n~ 

SWAIN, x. (Sax. swetn, san; Sw. sven, Dan evend, 
Ice. svein.} 1. A young man. Spenser. 2. A euuntry 
servant employed in husbandry. Shak. 3. A pastoral 
youth. Pope. 

SWAIN'ISH, a. Rustic. 

SWAIN MOTE, SWEIN'MOTE, of SWAN'-MOTE, x. 
[sxain, and mote, meeting.) In Eagland, a court, touching 
matters of the forest, held before the verderors of the for- 
est as judges, by the steward of the court, thrice every 
year ; the swains or freebolders within the forest com pos- 

at the jury. 

SWAIP, cv. i. To walk proudly ; used in the No) » ang 
land fur sweep. 

SWALE, xz. Tarabably from vale.| 1. A aca: word ip 
New England, signifying an interval or vale ; a tract of 
low land.—2. In England, a shade. 3. A flame. Grese 

SWALE, v.i To waste. See Swear. 

SWALE, v.t. To dress a hog for bacon, by singeing ot 
burning off his hair. Fhecat.1 Cye. 

SWAL‘LET, x. Among the tin-miners, water breaking in 
upon the miners at their work. Bailcy. 

SWAL'LOW, vn. (Sax. sralewe : D. rwalxew ; G. schwalbe.] 
A bird of the genus Airundo, of many species. 

SWAL LOW-FISH, x. A sea-fish of the-genus trigla. 

SWAL‘LOW-FLY, w. The name of the chelidonius, a fly 
reinarkable for its ewift and long flight. Cye 

SWAL'LOW’S-TAIL, x. The same as dore tail. 

SWAL‘LOW-STONE, x. Chclidunius lapis, a stone. 

SWAL/LOW-TAiL, x. A plant, a species of willow. 

SWALLOW Wort, n. A plant of the genus asclepias. 

BWAL'LOW, vw. ¢. (Sax. swelgan, swilgan; D. twelgen.] 
1. ‘To take into the stomach; to receive through the gullet 
or wsophagus into the stomach. 2. To absorb; to draw 
and sink into an abyss or gulf; to ingulf; usually follow- 
ed by vl 3. To receive or embrace, as opinions or be- 
lief, without examiaation or scruple ; to receive implicit- 
ly. 4. To engross ; to appropriate. 5. To occupy; to 
employ. 6. ‘To seize and waste. 7. To engross; to en- 

age completely. 8. Tuexhaust; to consume. 

SWAL‘LOW, wn. 1. The gullet or esophagus ; the throat. 
2. Voracity. 3, As much as is swallowed at once. 

SWAL'LOWED, pp. Taken into the stomach; absorbed ; 
received without seruple ; engrossed ; wasted. 

Se Ow n. One who swallows ; also, a glutton 

aller. 

SW AL‘/LOW-ING, ppr. Taking into the stomach ; absorb 
ing ; ingulfing , receiving implicitly ; engrossing. 

SW AL/LOW-ING, n. ‘The act of taking into the stomach 
or of absorbing ; the act of recciving implicitly ; the act 
of engrussing. 

SWAM, pret. of strtm. 

SWAMP, n. (Sax. swam ; Goth. swamms ; G. echwamm ; D. 
zwam; Dan. sramp.) “pungy land; low ground filled 
with water; sof, wet ground. 

SWAMP, t. t. To plunge, whelm or sink ina swamp; to 

lunge into difficulties inextricable. 

SWAMPY, a. Consisting of swainp; like a swamp; low, 
wet and spungy ; as, swampy land. 

SWAMP'-ORE, n. In mineralogy, an ore of iron found ip 
swamps and morasses ; called, Jeo, bug-ore. 

SWAN, a. (Sax. swan; D. zwaan, G. schon; Dan. evane, 
Sw. sran.) A large aquatic fow! f the genus azas, of two 
varieties, the wild and the tame - 

SWANG,n. A piece of low land or green sward, liable to 
be covered with water. [Local in England.) 

SWANS DOWN, x. A fine, soft, thick woolen eloth. 

SWAN'ISKIN, x. Sater and skin.) A species of fianne) of a 
soft texture. thick and warm. 

SWAP, adr. (qu. sweep.) Hastily; at a snatch. [4 low 
word, and lecal. 

BW AP, v. t. To exchange ; to barter; toswop. See Swor, 

SW APE, x. [qu. sweep.) A pole supported by a fulcrum, on 
which it turns, used for raising water from 4 well, for 
churning, &c. 
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SWARD, 2x. . sweard; Dan. sver; D. twoord; G. 

arte; W. gweryd.; 1. The skin of bacon; [local.} 

2. The grassy surface of Innd; turf; that part of the 

oy which is sed with the roots of grass, forming a kind 
mat. 

SW ARD, v.t. To ace sward ; to cover with eward. 

SW ARD!-CUT-T R, x». An instrument for cutting seward 
across the elgg im 

BWARD’Y, a. Covered with sward or grass. 

pow Abe old fies of swear. We now use swore. 

WARE, or SCHWARE, 2. A copper coin and money of 
account in Bremen, value one fifth of a groat. 

SWARM, (sworm) x. [Sax. swearm; G. schwarm; D. 
rwerm; Dan. sverm.) 1. Ina general sense,u large num- 
ber or body of smal! animals or insects, particularly when 
in notion ; but my tbat ldeartrid a great nuinber of honey-bees 
which emigrate om a hive at once, and seek new lodg- 
ings. 2. A swerm or multitude ; particularly, a multitu 

people In motion. 

SWARM, v. i. (Sax. sicearmian ; D. rwermen; G. achutir- 
men: Dan. svermer.) 1. To collect and depart from a hive 
by flight in a body, as bees. 2. To appear or colicct ina 
crowd ; to run, to throng together; to congregate In a 
multitude. 3. To be crowded ; to be thronged witha 
multitude of animals in motion. 4. To breed multitudes. 
5. To climb, as a tree, by embracing it with the arms and 
lege, and scrambling. 

SWARM, ov. ¢. To crowd or throng. 
WART, or SWARTH, e@. (Sax. swart, sweart; Sw. 
svart ; G. echwari; D.twart.] 1. Being of a dark hue ; 

2. Gloomy ; malignant ; 


we 

8 ART v.t. To make tawny. Brown. 

\ 708 SWAIRTH, x. An apparition. 

SWARTH‘I-LY, adv. [from swarthy.] Duskily ; with a 
tawny hue. 

SWARTIVI-NESS, 2. Tawniness ; a dusky complexion. 

{SWARTIVNESS, rx. Blackness; darkness. Dr. Clarke. 

SWARTH’Y, a. 1. Being of a dark bue or dusky complex- 
fon; tawny. 2 Black. 

tSwWARTH'Y, vo. t. To make swarthy or dusky ; to black- 
en. Cowlev. 

SW ART'I-NESS, x. A tawny color. Sherwood 

SW ART ISH, a. Somewhat dark or tawny. 

SIWART'Y, «. Swarthy ; tawny. Burton. 

tS\VARVE, ov. i. To ewerve. Spenser. 

SWASH, «. An oval figure, whose moldings are oblique to 
the axis of the work. Aozon. 

SWASH, xs. 1. A blustering noise; s vapuring ; [0bs.}] 2. 
Impulse of water flowing with violence. 

*SWASH, 2. t. [D. rwetsen.| To bluster; to make a great 
noise ; to vapor or brag. Shak. 

BW ASI], or SW ASH'Y, a. Soft, like fruit too ripe. [ Local.) 


Pegge. 

t SW ASII-BUCK-LER, n. Asword-player ; a bully or brag- 
gadccio. Muton. 

tSWAGH’ER, nx. One who makes a blustering show of valor 
or furce of arms. Shak. 

SWAT, or {SWATE, 2.1. To sweat. Chaucer. 
fawareH, n. Aswath. Tusser. 

WATH, (swoth) x. (Sax. swathe; D. zwaad ; G. schicaden.) 

I. A line of grass or grain cut and thrown together by the 

sythe in mowing or cradling. 2. The whole breadth cr 

sweep of a sythe in mowing or cradling. Farmers. 3 A 

band or fillet. 

BWATHE, v. t. 1. To bind with a band, bandage or rollers. 
2. To bind or wrap. bdbot. 

BWAY, +. ¢. [D. twaaijen ; Ice. sweigia ; Sw. sviza.) 1. 
To move or wave ; to wield with the hand. 2. To bias ; 
to catise to lean or incline to one side. 3. To rule ; to gov- 
ern ; to influence or direct by power and authority, ur by 
moral force. 

SWAY, »v.i. 1. To be drawn to one side by weight ; to 
lean. 2. To have weight or influence. 3. To bear rile; 
to govern.—4. In scamen'’s language, to holst; partic- 
ularly ujplied to the lower yards and to the tupmast-yards, 


Cc. 

SWAY,x. 1. The swing or sweep of a weapon. Milton. 
2. Any thing moving with bulk and power. 3. Prepon- 
deration ; turn or cast of halance. 4. Power exerted in 
governing; rule; dominicn ; control. 5. Influence ; 
weight or authority that inclines to one side. 

SWAYED, pp. Wielded ; inclined to one side ; ruled ; gov- 
erned ; influenced ; binsed. 

SWAYING, ppr. Wielding; causing to lean; biasing ; 


ruling. 
SWAYING, n. Swaying v the back, among bearts, is a 
kind of lumbago, caused by a fall or by being overloaded. 
SWEAL, »v. i. [Sax. swelen ; sometimes written sicale.) 
1. To melt and run down, as the tallow of a canille ; to 
waste away without feeding the flame. 2. To blaze 


away. 
BWEAL/ING, ppr. Melting and wasting awny. 


SWEAR, v. i.; pret. swore, [formerly sware ;) pp. sworn. ' 8S 
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SWE 


(Sax. seerian, mrerigan; Goth. swaran; D. treeren ; GC 
schwtren.) 1. Toathrm or utter a solemn declaration, 
with an appeal to God for the truth of what is affirm. 
ed. 2. To promise upon cath. 3. To give evidence on 
oath. 4. To be profane; to practice profaneness, 

SWEAR, v.¢. 1. To utter or affirm with s solemn appeal 
to God for the truth of the declaration. 2. To put to an 
oath ; to cause & take an oath. 3. To declare or charge 
upon oath. 4. To obtert by an oath. 

SW EAR’ER, n. 1. One who swears ; one who calls God to 
witness for the truth of his declaration. 2. A profane 


rgon. Sack. 

SWEARING, ppr. 1. Affirming upon oath. 2. Putting 
upon oath; causing to swear. 

BWEARUING, x. 1. The act or practice of affirming on oatL. 
2. Profaneness. 

SWEAT, (swet) a. (Sax. swat; D. zweet; G. scdiweriss ; 
Dan. sreed; Sw. srett.) 1. ‘The fluid orsensible morsture 
which issues out of the pores of the skin ofan animal. 2 
Labor ; toil; drudgery. 3. Moisture evacuated trom any 
substance. 

SWEAT, (swet) v. &.; pret. and pp. s#reat, or sweated. 
Swot is obsolete. (Sax. swatan : Sw. sretta oan. srerd-r, 
D. zweeten ; G. coped | 1. To emit sensible miecisture 
through the pores of the skin ; to perspire. 2. To tou ; to 
labor ; to drudge. 3. To emit moisture, as green plants in 
a heap. 

SWEAT, (swet) v. t. 1. To emit or suffer to flow from the 
pores; tuexsude. Dryden. 2. To cause to emit motxure 
from the pores of the skin. 

SWEAT'ER, (swet-er) x. One that causes to sweat. 

SWEAT'I-LY, adv. So as to be moist with sweat; in a 
sweaty state. 

SWEAT'I-NESS, 2. The state of being sweaty or mot 
with sweat. 

BWEAT'ING, ppr. 1. Emitting moisture from the pores of 
the skin ; throwing out moisture ; easuding. 2. Causing 
to emit moisture upon the skin. 

SWEAT ING-BATH, 2. A suiatory; a bath fur excit- 
ing sensible perspiration or sweat ; a hypocaust or stove. 


Cue. 

SWEAT'ING-HOUSE, a. A house for sweating persons ia 
sickness. Cyc. 

SWEAT ING-IR-ON, n. 1. A kind of knife or a piece of a 
sythe, used to scrape off swent from horses. Cyc. 

SWEAT'ING-ROOM, ». 1. A room for sweating piraons. 
—2. In rural econuny, a room for sweating cheese, and 
carrying off the superfluous juices. Cyc. 

SWEAT'ING-SICK-NFESS, x. A febrile, epidemic d sease 
which prevailed in some countries of Europe, but partica- 
larly in England, in the 15th and 16th centunes. 

SWEAT'Y, (swet'ty) a. 1. Moist with sweat. 2. Consis- 
ing of sweat. 3. Laborious ; toilsome. 

SWEDE, x. 1. A native of Sweden. 2 A Swedish tar- 
nep. 

KWE'DISH, a. Pertaining to Sweden. 

SW E!/DISH-TUR-NEP, a. The ruta baga. 

SWEEP, c. t.: pret. and pp. swept. (Sax. mrapan, recepes.) 
1. To brush or rub over with a brash, broom or becom, 
for removing loose dirt ; to clean by brusbing. 2, Tocar- 
ry with a long, swinging or dragging motion; to carry 
with pomp. 3. To drive or carry along or cff By a Jong, 
brushing stroke or force, or by flowing on the earth. 4. 
To drive, destroy or carry off many af a stroke, or with 
celerity and violence. 5. Torub over. 6. To strike with 
along stroke. 7. To draw or drag over. 

SWEEP, c.1. 1. To pass with swiftness and victence, as 
soinething broad or brushing the surface of any thing. 2. 
To pass over or brush along with celerity and force. 4. 
To pass with pomp. 4. To move with a long reach. 

SWEEP, vn. 1. The aet of sweeping. 2. The compass of a 
stroke. 3. The compass of any turning body or moton. 
4. The compasé of any thing flowing or brushing. 5. Vi- 
olent and general destruction. 6. Direction of any mo- 
tion not rectilinear. 7. he mold of a ship when she be- 
gins to compass in, at the ne heads ; also, any part of a 
ship shaped by the segment of a circle.—8. Among refa- 
ers of metals, the almond-furnace.—9. A seamen, & 
large oar, teed to assist the rudder tn turning a ship ina 
calm, or to increase her velocity in a chase, &c. 

SWEEP, n. The beam siippored by a post, which is used 
in raising a bucket in a well. 

RWEEPER, x. One that sweeps. 

SWEEPING, ppr. Brushing over; rubbing with a bros 
or besom ; clenning with a broom or besom ; brushiag 
along ; passing over; dragging over. 

Se ers xn. plu. Things collected by sweeping ; rub- 

sh. 

SWEEP'-NET, x. [sweep and net.) A large net for draw- 
ing over a lar 


ge compass. 
, SWEEPSTAKE, n. —— and staeke.} A man that wins 


all; usually, dt aot Shak. 
WEEPY, a. 1. ng with speed and violence over 


© See Synopsis §=K, E, I, 6, 0, Y, long.—FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—PUN, MARINE, BIRD ;— _ ¢ Obsolete. 


SWE: 
pol compass at once. Dryden. 2. Strutting. 3. 
avy. 
SWEET, a. [Sax. swete; D. zoet; G. sites; Sw. sét.) 1. 


a. 

Agreeable or erate to the taste. 2. Pleasing to the 
smell; fragrant. 3. Pleasing to the ear; soft; melodi- 
ous; harmonious. 4. Pleasing to the eye ; beautiful. ¢. 
Fresh; not salt. 6. Not sour. 7. Mild; soft; gentle. 
8. Mild; soft; kind; obliging. 9. Grateful ; pleasing. 
10. Making soft or excellent music. 11. Not stale. is 
Not turned; not sour. 13. Not putrescent or putrid. 

SWEET, a. 1. Something pleasing or grateful to the mind. 
2. A sweet substance ; particularly, any vegetable juice 
which {fs added to wines to improve them. 3. A perfume. 
4. A word of endearment. 5. Cane-juice, molasses, or 
other sweet vegetable substance. 

SW EET’-AP-PLE, 2. The ennona squamosa. Lee. 

SW EET’-~BREAD, x. The pancreas of 8 calf, 

SWEET’-BRI-AR, a. A shrubby pliant. 

S\VEET’-BROOM, a. [sweet and broom.) A plant. 

SWEET-CICE-LY, 2. A plant of the genus scandiz. 

SWEET-CIS'TUS, n. A shrub, the guin-cis.us. 

SWEET’-CORN, 2. A variety of the maize, of a sweet 


taste. 
SW EET’-FLAG, x. A plant of the genus acorus, 
SWEET'!-GUM, 2. A tree of the genus liquidaratbur. 
SWEET-JONN’S, 2. A plant, a species of dianthus. 
SWEET-MAUL/LIN, a. A species of achillea, 
SWEET-MARJO-BAM, n. A very fragrant plant. 
SWEET’-PEA, n. A pea cultivated for ornament. 
SWEET'’-ROOT, a2. The liquorice, or glycyrrhiza. 
SWEET’-ROSH, 2. Another name of the «weet-flag. 
SWERBT'-SUP, n. A name of the annona syuamosa. 
SW EET'-SUL-TAN, 2. A plant, a species of ccrtaurea. 
S\W EET—-WEED, x. A plant of the genus capraria. 
SWEET'-WIL-LIAM, x. The name of several species of 
pink, of the genus diaathus. Cyc. 
SWEESB-WIL'LOW, x. A plant, the myrica gale. 
SWEET’-WOQOD, x. A plant, a species of laurus. 
SWEET'EN, (sweet'tn) v.t. 1. ‘Io make sweet. 2. To 
make pleasing or grateful tothe mind. 3. ‘To make mild 
orkind. 4. To make less painful. 5. To increase agree- 
able qualities. 6. To suften; to make delicate. 7. To 
make pure and salubrious by destroying noxious mat- 


ter. 8. To make warm and fertile. 9¥. To restore to pu- 
rity. 
SWEETEN, (sweet'tn) v. i. To become sweet. Bacon. 


SWEETENED, pp. Made sweet, mild or grateful. 
SWEET'EN-ER, x. He or that which sweetens ; he that 
Niates ; that which moderates acrimony. 
SWEET'EN-ING, ppr. Making sweet or grateful. 
SWEET’-HEART, nx. A lover or mistress, Shak. 
SWEETIING, n. 1. A sweet apple. Ascham. 2. A word 
of endearment. Shak. 
SWEET ISH, a. Somewhat sweet or | ovti to the taste. 
SWEFRT'ISH-NESS, 2. The quality of being sweetish. 
SWEET'LY, ade. In a sweet manner ; gratefully. 
SWEET!MEAT, n. Fruit preserved with Sai ; as peaches, 
pears, melons, nuts, orange-peel, and the like. 
SWEETNESS, x. 1. The quality of being sweet, in any of 
its senses ; as gratefulness to the taste ; or to the smell, 
fragrance , agreeableness to the ear, melody. 2. Agreca- 
bleness of manners ; softness ; mildness ; obliging civility. 
3. Softness ; mildness ; amiableness. 
SWEET'-SCENT-ED, a. [sweet and scent.) Having a sweet 


emell ; ey Hae 

SWEET-SMELL-ING, a. (sweet and smell.) Having a 
sweet smell ; fragrant. 

SWELL, ». i.; pret. swelled ; pp. swelled. Swollen is near- 
ly obsolete. [Sax. ewellan; D. zwellen 3 G. schwellen ; 
Dan. svaller.J 1. Tc grow larger ; to dilate or extend the 
exterior surface or dimensions by matter added to the in- 
terior part, or by expansion of the inclosed substance. 2. 
To increase in size or extent by any addition. 3. To rise 
or be driven into waves or billows. 4. To be puffed up 
ur bloated. 5. To be bloated with anger ; to be ex r- 
uted. 6. To be inflated ; to belly. 7. To be turgid or 
bombastic ; a8, swelling words. 8. To protuberate ; to 
bulge out. 9. To be elated ; to rise into arrogance. 10. 
‘Tu grow more violent. 11. ‘To grow upon the view ; to 
become Jarger. 12. To become larger in amount. 13. 
To become louder. 14. To strut; to look big. 15. To 
rise in altitude. 

SWELL, v. t. 1. To increase the size, bulk ur dimensions 
of; to cause to rise, dilate or increase. 2. To aggra- 
vate ; toheighten. 3. To raise to arrogance. 4. To en- 
large.—5. In music, to augment, as the sound of a note. 

SWELL, n. 1. Extension of bulk. 2. Increase, as of 
sound. 3. A gradual ascent or elevation of land. 4. A 
wave or billow; more generally, a succession of large 
waves. -5. In an oryan, a certain number of pipes inclos- 
ed in a box, which being uncovered produce a swell of 


sound. 
SWELLED, pp. Enlarged in bulk ; infiated. 


* See Synopsis. MOVE, BOOK, DOVE ;—BULL, UNITE.—€ as K ; GasJ, $asZ ; Olas SH , FH as in this. 
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BWELL'ING, ppr. Growing or enlarging in its dimensions 

rowing tumid ; inflating ; growing louder. 

SWELLING, vn. 1. A tumor, or any morbid enlargement 
of the natural size. 2. Protuberanco ; prominence. 3. A 
rising or enlargement by passion. 

JEWEL OTS le Gath vite, pee 

> 0 & - eweltan - swillan 2 
To faint ; to ae ; : J 
ieee o. t. To overpower, as with heat; to cause to 
n e 

SWELT'ER, o. i. [from ewelt.] To be overcome and faint 
with heat ; to be ready to perish with heat. 

SWELT'ER, v. t. To oppresa with heat. Bentley. 

SWELT'ERED, pp. Oppressed with heat, 

SWELT ER-ING, ppr. Fainting or languishing with heat, 
tS aka with heat. 

8 A aoe io a. Suffocating with heat; oppressive with 

eat; sultry. 

SWEPT, et. and pp. of sweep. 

t SWERD, for pend i 

SWERVE, { werv) e. i. (D. rwerven.] 1. To wander; to 
rove. 2. To wander from ayy line prescribed, or froma 
rule of duty ; to depart from what is established by law, 
duty or custom ; to deviate. 3. To bend; toincline. 4 
To climb or move forward by winding or turning. 

SWERV‘ING, ppr. Roving ; wandering ; deviating from 
any rule or etandard ; inclining ; climbing or miaviag by 
winding and turning. 

SWERV:‘ING, n. ‘The act of wandering; deviation from 
any rule, law, duty or standard. 

tSWEV'‘EN, n. A dream. Wicliffe. 

SWIFT, a. (Sax. swyt.] 1. Moving a great distance or 
over a large space in a short time ; move with celerity 
or velocity ; fleet; rapid; quick; spee th 2. Ready ; 
prompt. 3. Speedy ; that comes without delay. 

SWIFT, 2. 1. The current of a stream; [!. ig In do- 
mestic aJuirs, a reel or turning instrument for winding 
yarn. 3. A bird, a specica of swatlow, so called from the 
rapidity of its flight. 4. The common newt or eft, a spo- 
cies of lizard. : 

SWIFT'ER, n. Ina ehip, a rope used to confine the bars 
of the capstan in their sockets, while meu are turn- 
ing it. 

SWIFT'ER, rv. t. To stretch, as shrouds by tackles, 

SWIFT’/FOOT, a. Nimble. Mirror for Mayristrates, 

SWIPT'HEELED, a. [swift and heel.) Swifttvot ; rapid ; 
quick. Hud Agee 

SWIFTLY, ade. Fleetly ; rapidly ; with celerity. 

SWIFT'NESS, xn. &peed ; rapid motion; quickness; celer- 
ity ; velocity ; rapidity. 

S} 1G, v. t.ord. [!ce. suiga. Qu. suck.) To drink by large 
droughts ; to suck greedily. 

SWIG, x. 1. A large draught ; (ewlgar.J—2. In ecamen’s 
language, & pulley with ropes which are not paralle!. 

SWIG, >». t. (Sax. sigan.) To castrate, as a ram, by bind- 

ing the testicles tight with a string. Local. 

switt, v.t. (Sax. swelgan, swylgan.] 1. To drink gross- 
ly or greedily ; a8, to scull down great quantities of liquors. 
2, ‘To wash ; to drench. 3. To inebriate > toswell with 
fullness. 

SWILL, n. 1. Large draughts of liquor; or drink taken 
in excessive quantities. 2. The wash or mixture of liquid 
substances given to swine ; called, in soine places, swil 


ings. 

SWILL v. &. To be intoxicated. Whately. 

SW ILLED, pp. Swallowed grossly in large quantities. 

SWILUER, 2. One who drinks voractously. 

SWILL/ING, per. Swallowing excessive quantities of 
liquors. 

SWILL! NGS, n. Swill. 

SWIM, rt. i.; pret. scam: pp. sium. (Sax. serimman; D. 
amemmen, zcoymen: G. schremmen, schicunmen.] 1. To 
float ; to be supported on water or other fluid ; not tosink. 
2. ‘To move progressively in water by means of the mo- 
tion of the hands and feet, or of fins. 3. To float; to be 
borne along by acurrent. 4. To glide along with a smooth 
motion, or with a waving motion. 5. To be dizzy or ver- 
tiginous ; to have a waving motion of the head or a sen- 
gation of that kind, ora reeling of the body. 6. To be 
floated ; to be overflowed or drenched. 7. T'o overflow ; 
to abound ; to have abundance. 

SWIM, v.¢. 1. To pass or move on. Dryden. 2. To im- 
mersc in water that the lighter parts may swim. 

SWIMM, x. The bladder of fishes, by which they are said 
to be supported in water. ew. 

SWIMMER, n. 1. One that swims. 2. A protuberance on 
the leg of a horse. Far. Dict. 

SWIM'MING, ppr. Floating on a fluid ; moving on a fluid ; 
overflowing ; abounding. 

SWIM'MING, x. 1. The act or art of moving on the water 
by means of the limbs ; a fioating, 2 Dizziness. 

SWIM'MING-LY, ado. Smoothly; without obstraction 
with great success. [Vot elegant. | 


t Obsolete 
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BWIN'DLE, v.¢t [D. nesndclen.) To cheat and defraud 
rossly, or with deliberuse artifice. 
SWINIDLED, pp. Grossly cheated and defrauded. 
SWINDLER, a. (G. schwindler ) A cheat; a rogue; one 
who defrauds grossly, or one who makes a practice of de- 
frauding others by imposition or deliberate artifice. 
SWIN’DLING, ppr. Clcating ; defrauding. 
SWINDLING, x. The act of defrauding ; knavery. 
BWILNE, a. sing. and plu. (Sax. sein; Sw., Dan. som; D. 
zwyn ; G. schwein.) A bog ; a quadruped of the genus sus, 
which furnishes man wkh a large portion of bis most 
nourishing food. ; 
BWINE'-BREAD, 2. A kind of plant, truffle. Bailey. 
SWIN b/-CASE, ; 
BWIN §-COAT, n. A hog-sty , a pen for swine. [ Local.) 
SWINE’-CROE 
BWINE/-GRASS, nw. A plant. (L. centinodia, knot-grass.] 
SWINE'-HERD, zn. [swine and herd.) A keeper of swine. 
BSWINE-OAT, x. [sine and oat.) A kind of oats, culti- 
vated for the use of pigs, as in Cornwall. 
SWINE/-PIPE, x. A bird, the red-wing. [Local. 
SWINE-POX: n. 1. The chicken-pox ; [local.] 2. A 
SWIN E'-PO€KS, variety of the chicken-pux ; the water- 


ox. 

sWIn E’S'-CRESS, ». A species of cress. 

SWINEI-STONE, n. A varicty of limestone. Cyc. 

SWINE'-STQY, n. A sty or pen fur swine. 

BWINE!-TIS-TLE, n. A plant, the sow-thistle. Cyc. 

MWING, v.i.; pret. and pp. swang. [G. echwingen; D. 
zwinelen ; Sw. scinga; Dan. svinger.) 1. To move to 
and fro, as a body suspended in the air; to wave ; to 
vibrate. 2. To practice swinging. J. ‘To move or fluas ; 
also, to turn round an anchor, 

SWING, v.t. 1. To make to play loosely ; to cause to wave 
or vibrate. 2. ‘To whirl round in the air. 3. To wave; 
to move to and fro. 4. To brandish; to flourish. 

BWING, 2. 1. A waving or vibratory motion ; oscillation. 
2. Motion from one side to the other. 3. A line, cord or 
other thing suspended and hanging soose ; also, an appa- 
ratus suspended for persons to swing in. 4. Influence or 
power a body put in motion. 5. Free course ; unre- 
strained liberty or license. 6. The sweep or compass of a 
moving body. 7. Unrestrained tendency. 

SWING'-BRIDGBE,.2. [seeing and bridge.) A bridge that 
may be moved by swinging ; used on canals. 

SWINGE, (swinj) 9. t. (Sax. sringan.) 1. To beat sound- 
Ty ; to whip; to bastinade ; to chastise ; to punish ; {l. x. 
and vulvar.) 2. To move asa hish ; (0b3.] 

{SWINGE, (swinj) n. A sway; a swing; the sweep of 
any thing in motion. Waller. 

t{SWINGE’-BUCK-LER, x. A bully ; one who preteads to 
feats of arms. Shak. 

BWING'ER, n. One who pyle ; one who hurls. 

SWINGING, ppr. of swing. Woving; vibrating; bran- 


CH 
BWING/ING, nw. The act of swinging. 
SWINGING, ppr. of swinge. 1. Beating soundly. 2 a. 


Huge ; very large ; [valsrar. 
BWING'ING-LY, adv. Vastly ; hugely. [ Pulgar.} 
SWINGLE, v. i. [from sriag.} 1. ‘To dangle ; to wave 
Vine E 2 To swing for pleasure ; (odz.] 
SWIN'/GLE, v. ¢. (Sax. swinyan.] To beat; to chean flax 
by beating it. 
BW INGLE, «. In wire-works, 8 wooden spoke fixed to the 
barrel that draws the wire ; also, a crank. 
BWIN‘GLED, pp. Beat and cleaned by a swingling-knife. 
SWINGLE-TREE, n. A whilfle-tree or whipple-tree. 
SWIN'GLING, ppr. Beating and cleaning, as tax. 
SWIN'GLING_KNIFE, n. A wooden Tnstidment like a 
SWINGLE, large knife, used for cleaning 
fax of the shives. 
BWIN'GLING-TOW, 2. The coarse part of flax, separated 
from the finer by swingling and hatcheling. 
SWING'-TREE, n. The bar ofa carriage to which the traces 
are fastened.—In America, it is often or generally called 
the whifle-tree, or whipple-tree. 
SWING -WHEEL, n. live and wheel.] In a time-picce, 
the wheel which drives the pendulum. Cyc. 
SWINAISIT, a. (from sine.) Befitting swine ; like swine ; 
Were eee |; brutal. 
TEWINK, v. a, (Sax. swincan.] To labor ; to toil; to drudge. 
RWINK, v. t. To overlabor. Milton. 
SWINK, n. Labor ; toil ; drudgery. Spenser. 
SWINK'ER, x. A laborer; a ploughman. Chancer. 
WIPE, ». A swape or sweep, which see. 
ft SWIP PER, a. (Sax. swipan, to move quick.) Nimbte ; 


uick. 
BWISS, 2. 1. A native of Switzerland or Swisserland. 9. 
The language of Swiseertand. 


SWITCH, a. [Sw. scege.} A small, flexible twig er rod. 


SWITCH, v.t. Tostrike with asmal twig or rod ; to beat; 
to lash. Chapman, 


SWITCH, vc. i. To wan witha jerk. 


Obsolete or local. 
SWIV'EL, (awiv'l) x. {Sax. swifun.]} 
ce Ee 


- A ring which turns 
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SYE 


upon a stapic ; er a strong link of izom used im mooring 
ships, and which permits the bridles to be turned gonnd ; 
any ring or staple that turns. 2 A smalJ cannen, fixed 
on a socket on the top of a ship’s side, stern or bow, ox ia 
A tops, in euch a manner as to be turned in any direc- 
tion. 

BWIV'EL, (swiv’) v. i. To turs on a staple, pin or he 

SWIV‘/EL-HOQOK, nv. A hook that turns in the of an 
Son Deck AraPs for the ready taking the turns out of a 
tackle, 

SW OB, 1". Amop. Sce Swan 

SW OB, v. t. To clean or wipe with a swob. See Swap 

SWOB'BER, n. 1. Que who swabe or cleans with a mop; 
(see Swappen. ]—2. Swobders, four privileged cards, only 
used incidentally in betting at the game of whist. 

SU eLN EN, pp- Of swell; irregular and obseobescent 

; 

t SWOM, old pret. of swim. 

SWOON, vw. 1. (Sax. aswunan.} To fant; to sink into a 
fainting-tit, im which there isa suspension of the appareat 
vital functions and mental powers. 

SWOON, n. A fainting-fit; Npothymy 5 syneope. Core. 

SWOON ANG, ppr. Famtmg awzy. 

SWOONMING, x. The act of fainting ; syneope. Hell. 

SWOOP, v.t. }. To fall on at once and seize; to eateh 
while on the wing. 2 To seize; to catch up ; to take 
with msweep. 3. Fo pass with violence ; [ods.] 

SWOOP, v.1%. To pass with ponp. Dray‘on. 

SWOOP, n. A filling on and seizing, as of a rapacious fow) 
on his prey. 

SWOP, vo. t. To exehiange; to barter; to give one com 
modity for another. [.4 lot word.) 

SWOP, 2. An exchange. Spectator. 


*SWORD, (sword, or sded) x. (Sax. scord, sreerd; G. 
schicert; D. zwaard; Dan. sreard; Sw. seard.|] 2}. An 
offensive weapon worn at the side, and used kand 


either for Uhrusting or cuQting.—2. Pigwratire/y, destruc- 
tion by war. 3. Vengeance or pnstice. 4. Emblem of 
authority and power. 5. War; dissension. 6. Embicm 
of triumph and protection. 

*SWORD’-BEAK-ER, rn. An officer ta the city of London, 
who carries & sword as an emblem of justice beture tne 
lord inayor when he goes abruad. 

*SWORD-BELT, vn. [sirord and belt.} A belt by whicha 
sword is suspended and borne by the side. 

* SW ORD!-BLADE, a. The blade or cutting part of a sword 

* SWORD ED, a. Gieded with a sword. Avton. 

t{SWORD'ER, n. A soldier ; a cut-throat. Skak. 

*SWORD FIGHT, n. (sword and fight.) Fencing ; a cow- 
bat or trial of skill with swords. 

*RWORDLFISH, n. 'stcurd and fish.) A genus of fisher. 

* SWORD!-GRABS, n. [sword and grass.} A kind of sedge, 
giader; the sweet » @ Bpecies of acorus. Cyc. 

*SWORMD-KNO'T, x. A ribbon tied to the hilt of @ sword 

*SWORD-LAW, x. Violence ; government by force. 

*SWORD-MAN, ». A soldier ; n fighting man. 

*SWORD!-PLAY-ER, n. A fencer ; 0 gladiator ; coke who 
exhibits bis skill in the use of the sword. Hakesul. 

*8WORD-SHAVED, a. Ensiform ; shaped luke a sword. 

SWOKE, pret. of sweur. 

SWORN, pp. of sicear. 

tSWOUND), v. i. To swoon. Shak. 

SWUM, pret. and pp. of swim. 

SWUNG, pret. and pp. of sing. 

tSYB, or Meh a. (Sax.] Related by blood. 

SYB-A-RITIE, a. [from Sydar:te, inbabitants of Sy be- 

SYB-A-RIT4H-CAL, rw.) Luxurioes ; wanton. 

SYC€’A-MINE. See Sycamonz. 

BY€'A-MORE, 2. [Gr. eexapivos, eoxepopos.| A species of 
ce Al. pecudo-platanus.) A species of inaple. Pursh 

SYC'A-MORE-MOTH, ». A large und beauUtul moth. 

SYC'ITE, x. [Gr. ovcos, fig.) Fig-stone. Cove. 

SY€‘0-PHAN-CY, n. Originally, information of the elan 
destine exportation of figs ; ace, mean talebearing , 
ebsequious flattery ; servility. 

SYOO-PHANT, wn. (Gr. evxogayry; evnos, a fig, and ¢er 
yw, to discover.) Origmally, an informer against thoee 
who stole figs, or exported them contrary to Iaw, &c. 
Hence, in time, it came to signify a talebearer oF in former, 
in general ; hence, a parasite ; a mean flatterer ; especial 
ly a flatterer of princes and great men ; hence, a deceiver; 
an impostor. 

SYC'O-PHANT, v.t. To play the syeophant ; to flat- 

SY€'0O-PHANT-IZE, | ter meanly and officiously ; to in- 
form or tell tales for gaining favor. 

SY€-O-PHANTI€, a. Talchearing ; more generally, obne- 
qniousty flattering; parasitic; courting favor by mean 
adulation, 

SY€'O-PHANT-RY, n. Mean and officious talebearing os 
adulation. Borrow. 

“WirN 1 AN, } a. Denoting a species of white earth brought 

SYD-NE'TAN, from Sydiey.cove in South Wales 

SY'E-NITE. Sec Signirey. 
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SYKE, ». A small brook or rill in low ground. iiecal-| 

B8YL-LABIE a. |. Pertaining to a syllable or sylla- 

BYL-LABIL-EAL, bles. 2. Consisting of a syllable or 
syllables. 

SYL-LAB'I-CAL-LY, adv. In a syllabic manner. 

SYL-LAB-I-CA TION, nz. The act of forming sy)lables ; the 
act or method of dividing words into syllubles. 

SYL‘LA-BLE, xz. {L. syllaba ; Gr. svAAaBn.] 1. A letter, or 
a combination of letters. uttered together, or at a single 
effort or impulse of the voice. 2. A small part of a sen- 
tence or discourse ; something very concise. 
SYI/LA-BLE, ov. t To utter; to articulate. Milton. 
oe n. A compound drink made of wine and 
m e ’ 

S8SYL/LA-BUS, pe bag Anabstract ; a compendium contain- 
ing the heads of a discourse. 

SYL-LEPSIS, a. (Gr. cvdAngis-] 1. In grammar, a figure 
by which we conceive the sense of words otherwise than 
the words import, and construe them according to the in- 
tention of the author; otherwise called substitution. 2 
The agreement of a verb or adjective, not with the word 
next to it, but with the most worthy in the sentence. 

BYL/LO-GISM, xn. [L. syllugismus; Gr. cvdAdvytcpos.} A 
form of reasoning or argument, consisting of three propo- 
sitions, of which the two first are called the premiscs, aud 
the Jast the conclusion. ; 

SYL-LO-GIS: TIE, a. Pertaining to a ayllogism ; con- 
8YL-LO-GIS'TI-CAL, § sisting of a syllogism, or of the 

form of reasoning vy sylogisins. 

SYL-LO-GIS!-T1-CAL-LY, ado. In the form of a syllogism ; 
by means of ayllogisms. 

8YL-LO-GI-ZA:TION, n. A reasoning by syllogisms. 

SYL’LO-GIZE, v.i. To reason by sylogisms 

SY L/LO-GIZ’ER, r. Une who reasons by sylogisms, 

SYL‘LO-GTIZ-ING, ppr. Reasoning by syNogisms. 

SYLPH, n. [Fr. sylphide ; Gr. otAdn.] An imaginary being 
inhabiting the air. Pope. 

BYL/VA, a. | 1. In peetvy, a poetical piece composed in 
a startor kind of transport. 2. A collection of poetical 
pieces of various kinds. Cyc. 

BYI/JVAN. Sce Sirvan. 

SYL/VAN, n. A fabled deity of the wood ; asatyr; afaun ; 
sometimes, perhaps, a rustic. 

8YL'/V AN.-ITE, n. Native tellurium, a metallic substance. 

BYM'BAL. Sec CrmpBat. 

SYMBOL, 2. (L. symbulum ; Gr. cvpBodov.] 1. The sign or 
representation of any moral thing by the images or proper- 
ties of natural things. 2. An emblom or representation of 
something else. 3. A letter or character Which is signifi- 
cant.—4. In medals, a certain mark or figure representing 
a@ being or thing; as,a trident is the symbol of Neptune.— 
5. Among Christians, an abstract or compendium; the 
creed, or 3 summary of the articles of religion. Baker. 
6. Lot ; sentence of adjudication ; [ 0b.) 

SYM-BOLITE€ a. Representative ; exhibiting or ex- 

SY M-BOL'L€AL, Labret resemblance or signs. 

SYM-BOL/I-C€AL-LY, edv. By representation or resem- 

blance of propeses 3 by signs ; typically. 
8YM'BOL-Is - Among chemists, consent of parts. 

SY M-BOL1-ZA4 TION, n. The act of symbolizing ; resem- 
blance in properties. Brown. 

SY M'BOL-IZE, v. i. [Fr. symboliser.] To have a resemblance 
of qualiies or properties. 

SY M'BOL-IZE, tv. ¢t. 1. To make to agree in properties. 2. 
To make representative of something. Brown. ; 

8SY M'BOL-IZ-ING, ppr. Representing by some properties in 
common ; making to agree or resemble. 

SYM'ME-TRAL, a [from symmctry ] Commensurable. 


More. 

RY M-M £!/TRI-AN, ) x. One eminently studioas of propor- 

SY M‘ME-TRIST tion or symmetry of parts. 

s8Y M-M ETRLCAL, a. Proportional in its parts ; having its 

parts in due proportion, as to dimensions. 

SY M-MET:RI-CAL-LY, ado. With due proportion of parts. 

SY M/ME-TRIZE, c. t. To make proportional in its parts ; 
to reduce to symmetry. Burke. 

SYM'ME-TRY, x. (Gr. cusperpia; Fr. symetrie ; It., Sp. 
simetria.] A due proportion of the several parts of a body 
to each other; the union and conformity of the members 
of a work to the whole. 

SY M-PA-THET TE, a. (Fr. sympathique.] 1. Pertain- 

BRYM-PA-THET'I-€AL, ing to sympathy. 2. Having 
common feeling with another ; susceptible of being affect- 
ed by feelings like those of another, or of feelings in con- 
sequence of what another feels.—3. Among physicians, 
produced by sympathy.—4. Among chemists and alchi- 
mists, am epithet applied to a kind of powder.—5. In 
anatomy, tympathetic is applied to two nerves, from the 
opinion at their communications are the cause of sym- 

thies. 

BYM-PA-THET'1-€AL-LY, adv. With sympathy or com- 
mon feeling; in consequence of sympathy. 

BY MPA-THIZE, v. i. (Fr. sympathizer.) 1. To have acom- 
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mon feeling, as of bodily pleasure or pain. 2. Te feet in 
consequence of what another feels ; to be aflected by feel- 
ings similar to those of another, in consequence of know- 
(oe = person to be thus affected. 3. To agree ; to fit; 
obs. 

SYM'PA-THY, 2. (Gr. cvpraGera.] 1. Fellow-feeling ; the 

uality of being affected by the affection of another, witk 

eelings correspondent in kind, if not in degree. b. An 
agreement of alfections or inclinations, or a conformity of 
natural temperament, which makes two persons pleased 
with each otlher.—3. In medicine, a correspondence of va- 
rious parts of the body in simflar sensations or affections ; 
or an affection of the whole body, or some part of it, in 
consequence of an injury or discase of another part, or of 
a local affection. Cyc.—4. In natural Aistory, a prupension 
of inanimate things to unite, or to act on each other. 

SYM-PHC'NI-OUS, a. [from symphony.}] Agreeing in sound ; 
accordant ; harmonivus. Afilten, 

SYM PIIO-NIZE, ce. i. To agree with; to be in unison with. 

SYM/PHO-NY, zn. [J.. symphonia ; . Symphonic.] 1. A 
consonance or harmony of sounds agreeable to the ear. 
2. Amusicalinstrument. 3. Afullconcert. 4. Anover 
ture or other composition for instruments. 

SYM'‘PHYSSIS, n. [er ovpdvots.}] 1. In anatomy, the unfon 
of bones by cartilage ; a connection of bones without a 
movable joint.—2. In surgery, a coalescence of a natural 
passage ; also, the first intention of cure in a wound. 

SYM-PO'SI-A€, a. (Gr. cupnocta.] Pertaining to compota- 
tions and merry-making ; happening where company is 
drinking together. 

SYM-LPO'MSI-AC, n. Aconference or conversation of philoso- 

hers at a banquet. Plutarch. 

SYM-PO'SI-UM, n. A drinking together; a merry feast. 

SYMP’TOM, n. (Fr. symptome ; Gr. cupnrwpa.) 1. Properly 
something that happens in concurrence with another 
thing, asan attendant. 2. A sign or token; that which 
indicates the existence of something else. 

SYMP-TO-MAT'I€, a. J. Pertaining to symptoms ; 

SYMP-TO-MATI-CAL, $ happening in concurrence with 
something ; indicating the existence of sumething else.— 
2. In medicine, & symptomatic disease is one which pro- 
ceeds from some prior disorder in some part of the body 
3. According to symptoms. 

SYMP-TO-MAT-€:AL-LY, adv. By means of symptoms, 
in the nature of symptoms. J'iseman. 

SYMP-TO-MA-TOL‘0.GY, n. (Gr. ovprrwpa.] The doc- 
trine of symptoms ; that part of the science of medicine 
which treats of the symptomns of diseases. 

SYN-A-GOG‘I-E€AL, a. Pertaining to a synagogue. 

SY N'A-GOGUE, (syn‘a-gog) 2. (Fr. ; Gr. ovraywyn.] 1. A 
congregation or assembly of Jews, met for the purpose of 
worship or the performance of religions rites. 2. The 
house appropriated to the religions worship of the Jews. 
3. The court of the seventy elders among the Jews, called 
the great synagogue. ° 

SYN/A-GRIS, vn. A tisb caught in the Archipelago, resem. 
bling the dentex. 

SYN-A-LE/PHA, 2». (Gr. cvvadorgy.] In grammar, 8 con- 
traction of syllables by suppressing some vowel or dipl- 
thong at the end of a word, before another vowel of 
diphthong. 

SYN‘AR-CHY, n. (Gr. cuvapyia.] Joint rule or sovercignty. 

SY-NARI/E-SIS,) 2. [Gr. cuvarpcots.) Contraction; the 

SY-NAR’E-SY, shortening of a word by the omission 
of a letter. ; 

8YN-AR-THROSIS, 2. (Gr. ovy and ap8pow.] Union of 
bones without motion ; close union ; os in sutures, sym 
physis and the like. 

SY-NAXIS, n. [Gr.] A congregation ; also, a term formerly 
used for the Lord’s supper. 

SYN-€CHON-DRO'SIS, 2. (Gr. ovy and yordpos.} The con- 
nection of bones by means of cartilage or gristle. 

SY N€HRO-NAL, a. [Gr. avy and ypoves.] Happening at 
the same time ; simultaneous. 

SYN ‘CHRO-NAL, n. That which happens at the same time 
with something else, or pertains to the same time. 

SYN-CHRON'IT-CAL, a. Happening at the same time ; si- 
multaneous. Boyle. 

SYN‘€RO-NISM, 2. (Gr. ovv and ypovos.}] Concurrence of 
two or more events in time ; simultaneousness, Fale. 
SYN'CHRO-NIZE, v. i. To agree in time; to be simulta 

neour. Robinsan, 

SYN’CHRO-NOUS, a. Happening at the same time ; simul 
taneous. Arbuthnot. 

SYN'‘€HRO-NOUS-LY, adv. At the same time. 
SYN'CHY-SIS, n. (Gr. cvv and yuw.}] A confusion ; ® con 
fused arrangement of words in a sentence. Knatchbull, 
SYN'CO-PATE, r,t. 1. To contract, as a word, by taking 
one or more letters or syllables from the eel ed 1a 
music, to prolong a note, begun on the unnccented part of 


‘cented part of the next bar. 
SYNCOPATED, pp. I Contracted by the loss of a letter 
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from the middle of :he word. 2. Inverted, as the meas- 
Nre jn music. 

SY N-C€O-PA‘TION, n. 1. The contraction of a word by tak- 
ing a letter, letters or a syllable from the middle.—2, In 
music, an interruption of the regular measure ; an inver- 
sion of the order of notes ; a prolonging of a note, begun 
et the unaccented past of a bar, to the accented part of 
the next bar. 

SYN‘CO-PE, } x. (Gr. evyxoxy.) 1. In music, the same as syn- 

SYN'€CO-PY,$  copation ; the division of a note introdaced 
when two of more notes of one part answer to a single 
note of another.—2. In grammar, an elision or retren 
ment of one os more letters ora syllable from the middle 
of a word.—3. In medicine, a fainting or swooning. Cyc. 

SYN'CO-PIST, xn. One who contracts words. 

SYN’'CO-PIZE,»v. t. To contract by the omission of a letter 
or syllable. 

BYN'DI€, xn. [L. syndicus ; Gr. ovvdexes.] An officer of 
government, invested with different powers in ditferent 
countries ; akind of magistrate intrusted with the atfairs 
of a city or community. 

BYN'DI-CATE, rx. In some countrics on the European con- 
tinent, a council ; a branch of government. 

SYN'DI-CATE, v.t. To judge, or to censure. 

8YN‘DRO-ME, | 8. (Gr. ovvdpopn.] 1. Concurrenee. Glan- 

SYN’DRO-MY, | ville.—2. In medicine, the concourse or 
combination of symptoina in a disease. 

BY-NE€'DO-CHE, | 2. (Gr. ovvexdoyn.} In rhetoric, a fig- 

8Y-NE€@'DO-CNY, ure or trope by which the whole of 
a thing is put fora part, ora part for the whole; as the 

us for the species, ur the species for the genus, &c. 


Cc. 

SYN-EC-DOCH'I-€AL, a. Expressed by synecdoche ; im- 

ying asynecdoche. Boyle. 

BY N-E€-DOCH’-[-CAL-LY, ado. According to the synec- 
dochical mode of speaking. Pearson. 

SYN-EC€-PHO-NE'SI1S, 2. A contraction of two syllables 
into one. Mason. 

SYN-ER-GET I€, a. Cooperating. Dean Tucker 

SYN-ER-GIS‘TIE, a. [Gr. ovrtpyaQopat.] Cooperating. 
Dean T'ucker. 

SYN'GE-NESE, n. (Gr. cvy and yeveots.] In botany, a 
plant whose stamens are united in a cylindrical form by 
the anthers. 

SYN-GE-NE/SIAN, a. Pertaining to the class synge- 
Resa. 

SYN-NEU-RO'SIS, 2. (Gr. ovy and vevpov.} In anatomy, 
the connection of parts by means of liguments, as in the 
movable joints. 

SYN'OD, n. [Gr. avvodos.] 1. In church history, a council 
or meeting of ecclesiastics to consult on matlers of relig- 
jon. 2 A meeting, convention or council.—3. In astron- 
omy, a conjunction of two or more planets or stars in the 
eame optical place of the heavens. 

SYN‘O-DAL, x. 1. Anciently, a pecuniary rent, paid to the 
bishop or archdeacon at the time of his Easter visitation, 
by every parish priest; o prucuration. 2. Constitutions 
made in provincial or diocesan syuods, are cometimes 


called eynedat: 
f 
BY Napie? te Pertaining to a synod ; transacted in 
SY-NOD'LEAL, a synod. Stillingflect. 


SY-NOD'I-CAL-LY, adv. By the authority of a synod. 
SY-NOMO-SY,x. (Gr. wbbdedagadet Sworn brotherhood ; 
a eociety in ancient Greece nearly resembling a modern 
litical club. Mitford, 
SY-NON'I-MAL-LY, adv. Synonymously. Spelman. 
SYN‘O-NYM, xn. (Gr. cvvwrvpos.] A name, noun or other 
word, having the same signification as another, ts its syn- 


onym. 

SY-NON‘Y-MA, ms. plu. Words having the same significa- 

tion. 

SY-NON'Y:- MAL, a. Synonymous. 

Y-NON’‘Y-MIST, x. Among botanists, & person who col- 
lects the different names or synonyins of plants, and 
reduces them to one another. 

SY-NON‘Y-MIZE, v. t. To express the same meaning in 
different words. Camden. 

SY-NON'Y-MOUS, a. Expressing the same thing ; convey- 
ing the same idea. 

BY-NON'Y-MOUS-LY, edv. In a synonymous manner; in 
the same sense ; with the same meaning. 

BY-NON‘Y-MY, «. 1. The quality of expressing the same 
meaning by different words.—2. In rhetoric, a figure by 
which synonymous words are used to amplify a dis- 
coun. 

SY-NOP'SIS, x. (Gr. ovvoyrs.] A general view, or a cob 
lection of things or parts so arranged as to exhibit the 
whole or the principal parts in a general view. 

SY-NOP’'TIE ‘a. Affording a general view of the 

BY_NOPTL-EAL, whole, or of the principal parts of a 

ng. 


* See Synopsis. 
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SY-NOP/TI-CAL-LY, edr. In such 8 manner 8s to peesent 
a genera) view in a short compass. 
SY-NG'VL-A, } a. In anatomy, the fuid seereted into the car- 


aN ys ities of joints, for the purpose of lubricating 

them. 

SY-NO VI-AL, a. Pertaining to synovia ; secreting a hnbri 
enting fluid. Cyc. 

SYN-TAC TIC t e. 1. Pertziming to syntax, ov the 

SYN-TACTLE€AL, construction of sentences. 2 Ac- 


cording tothe rules of syntax or constraction. 

SYN-TA@OTI1-CAL-LY, adv. In conformity to syntax. 

SYNTAX, n. [L. syntazis; Gr. evvrafis.) 1. In grammer 
the constraction of sentences ; the due arrangement of 
words in sentences, according to established wsage. 2. 
Connected systema or order ; union of things; [obs. 

SYN-TE-RKSIS, n. [Gr.evy and rypcw.) A semorse of 
conscience. Bp. Ward. 

SYN’THE-SIS, 2. [Gr. evv@cors.} 1. Composition, or the 
putting of two or more things togethes, as in compound 
medicines.—2. In logic, composition, or that process of 
reasoning in which we advance by @ regular in frum 
principles before established or assumed, and propositions 
already proved, till we arrive at the conclusion.—3. In 
surgery, theoperation by which divided parts are reunited. 
Cyc.—4. In chemistry, the uniting of elements into a 
compound ; the opposite of aralysus. 

BYN-THETIC, _— ) «. Pertaining to synthesis ; cos‘sting 

SYN-THET'I-CAL, { én synthesis or com position. 

SYN-THET-CAL-LY, adv. By synthesis ; by composition. 

Dee ee v. ¢. To unite in regular structure. [Laiitie 
used. 

SYN-TON'TE, a. [Gr. cvy and roves.) In music, sharp; 
intense. Rousseau. 

SYPHI-LIS. See Sirnivis. 

ST'PHON, n. (Gr. ecdwv.] A tude es pipe. More cosmect- 
ly, siphon, which see. 

ST/REN. See Siren. 

SYR'I-A€, x. The language of Syria, especially the ancient 

aan age of Co oninets aan 

SYR I-AC, a. Pertaining to a, or its language. 

SYR/I-A-CISM, n. A Syrian idiom. Milten. 

SYR'I-AN, a. Pertaining to Syria. 

SYR'I-AN-ISM, n. A Syrian idiom. Paley. 

SYR‘I-ASM, x2. The same as Syriamsm. Warburton. 

ey RN GS n. (Gr. ovpeyt, evpiyyos.] A genus of plants, 
the lilac. 

SYRINGE, (strinj) 2. An instrument for injecting Nquids 
into animal bodies, into wounds, &c.; of an instrument in 
the furm of a pump, serving to isnbibe any Suid, and wen 
to expel it with force. 

SYRINGE, ov. t. To inject by means of a pipe or syringe 
to wash and cleanse by injections from a syringe. 

SYR-IN-GOT’O-MY, x. (Gr. wvpys and repvc.} The op 
eration for cutting for the fistula. Cyc. 


SYKT, x». [L. syrtis.] A bog; a quicksand. Yeuag. 
BYR'TIS, p L.) A quicksand. [Not English.) Wilton. 
SYR/UP. See Biaur. 


SYS'TASIS, 2. [Gr. avorags.] The consistence of a 

vane Constitution. [Lite used.] Burke. 

S'TEM, n. [¥r. systéme; L. systema ; Gr. evergpa.} 1. 
An assemblage of things adjusted inte a regular Sinie > 
or a whole plan or scheme consisting of many pasts eon- 
nected in such a manner as to create a chain of mutual 
eee 2. _ method or order.—3. Im wasac 
an interval compoun or posed to be compounded 
of several lesser intervals, we 

SYS-TE-MAT'IE, «. 1. Pertaining to system ; con- 

SY8-TE-MAT'I-CAL sisting im sysiem; methodical. 
2. proceed ne aceording to er regalar method. 

BSYS-TE-MATI-CAL-LY, ade. In the forn of a system ; 

SYSTEM ACTIST’ ") a. One who f oystem, 

S'TEM-A-TIST R. who forms a or re- 

SYS'TEM-A-TIZER, duces to system. 

i -A-TIZE, v.t. ([Systemize is the more reguiar 
and proper formation of uss word.] To reduce to a sys- 
tem or regular method. 

SYS-TEM-I-ZA'TION, 2. The act or operation of systemiz- 
ing; the reduction of things to system or regular 
method. 

sgl or eae v. t. To reduce to system os regulss 
met ° 

SYS’TEM-IZED, pp. Reduced to system or method. 

SYS'‘TEM-IZ-ER, 2. One who reduces things to system. 

SYS'TEM-IZ-ING, ppr. Reducing to eystem ct due meth- 


SYS'TEM-MAK-ER, . One who forme a system. 
SYS'TEM-MON-GER, 2. One given to the forming of sys 


tems. 
SYS/‘TO-LE, ) x. [Gr. evero\y.] 1. In gremmer, the 
8Y#'TO-LY, Fat of cing syllable.—0. {m enat- 
omy, the contraction of the heart for expeliiag the blood 


carrying on the circulation. 
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SYSTYLE, x. [Gr. evy and ervdes.) In architecture, the 
manner of Placing columns, where the place between the 
two shafts consists of two diameters or tour modules. 

ST FUE, x. (Sax. sithe; D. seissen.] 1. An instrument for 
mowing grasa, ur eee olher grain or vegetables. 2. The 
eurved aburp biade us aucienUy in war clursiols. 
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[SYFRE, ©. t. To mow. Shas 

SEFHED, a. Armed with sythea, as a chariot. 

SYFUE'MAN, xn. One who uses a syle ; a mower. 

SYZ'Y-GY, x. (Ge. ovdvyta. | The conjunction or oppost- 
tion of a planet with Ue eun, or of any two of the 
heavenly budies. 


a. 


T ls the twentieth letter of the Eaglish Alphabe®, and a 

close consonant. It represents a close joining of the 
end of the tongue to the rvot of the upper tecth, us mnay 
be perceived by the syllables af, ef, of, uf, in attempting 
ée pronounce which, the voice ts completely intercepted 
ft 1s therefure numbered among the mutes, or close artic- 
ulations, and it differs from d chiefly in ita closencss, 
The letters ti, before a vowel, and unaccented, usually 
pass into the sound of sh, a3 in nation, mution, partial. In 
this case, ¢ loses entirely its proper sound. Iu a few 
words, the combination ti has the suund of the English ca, 
as in istian, question. 

T. as an abbreviation, ctands for theolowia; as, 8. T. D. 
sancte thevlogia doctor, doctor of divinity. 

Asa namerel, ‘I’, among the Latins, stood for 160, and, wit 


a dash over the top, T, for 160,000. 

TAB‘ARD, n. (W. tabar ; It. tabarra.) A short gown; a 
berald’s coat. [Vet used in the U. ace 

TAD ARD-EK, «x One who wean a tabard. 

TAB-A-SHEER, » A Persian word signifying & concretion 
found in the joints ef the bamboo. 

TAB BIED, pp. Watered ; made wavy. 

TABBY, «. Brinded ; brindled ; diversified in color. 

TABBY, x. (Fr. tadis; It., Sp.. Poet. tabi ; Dan. tabin.}] L 
A kind of waved silk, usually watered. 2. A mixture of 
stone cr shells and mortar, Which becomes hard ua a rock. 

TABBY, o. t. To water or cause to look wavy. Cyc. 

TAB'RY-ING, x. The passing of stutfs under a calender lw 
§ ve Uiem 8 Wavy appearance. ; 

TAB-E-FA€‘TION, n. [L. tabeo and facio.} A wasting 
away ; a gradual losing of flesh by disease. 

TAB'E-FY, 0 i. [Heb.] Toconsume ; to waste gradually ; 
fo lose flesh. [Little ased.}] Hurcey. 

TAB ERD. Sec Taparv. 

TAB ER-NA-CLE, x. (LL. tabernacelum.] 1. A tent. Mon. 
xxiv. 2. A temporary habitation.—3. Among the Jers, 

movable building, 80 contrived as to be taken to pieces 
with ease and reconstructed, for the convenience of being 
carried during the wanderings of the Israclites in the 
wilderness. 4. A place of worship; a sacred place. 9. 
Our natural body. P Cor. v. 6. God's gracious presence, 
er the tokens of it. Ree. xxt. 7. An ornamented chest 
placed on the Roman Catholic altars as a receptacie of the 
ciborium and py xis. 

TAB'ER-NA CLE, ov. i. To dwell ; to reside far a time ; to 
be housed. 

TAB-ER-NAC’U-LAR, a. Latticed. Warton. 

TAB ID, a. (Fr. tadide; L. tabidus.) Wasted by disease ; 
consuniptive Arbuthnot 

TAB‘ID-NESS, an. State of being wasted by disease ; con- 
sumptiveness. : 

{ TAB L-TUDE, n. (L. tabitudo.] A consumption ; a wast- 
‘ing away b disease. Cockeram. - 

TARLA-TU E, ». 1. Painting on walls and ceilings; a 
single piece comprehended ia one view, and forincd ac- 
cording to one design.—2. In mwysic, the expression of 
sounds or notes of composition by letters of the alphabet 
or ciphers, or other characters.—3. Ip anatomy, a division 
er parting of the skull into two tabies. 

TABLE, a. (Fr.; L tabula; Wt. terola: Sp. tata.) 1. A 
fiat surface of some extent, or 8 thing that has a flat suar- 
face. 2. Anarticle of furniture, used for a great variety 
oO purposes, as for holding dishes of meat, for writing on, 
&c. 3. Fare or entertainment of provisions. 4. The 

rsons sitting at table or partaking of entertainment. 5. 

A tablet ; a surface on which any thing is written of en- 
graved. 6. A picture, or something Usat exhibits a view 
of asy thing on a flat surface.—7. Among Christians, the 
table, ov Lerd’s table, is the sacrament, or boly communion 
of the Lord’ssupper. 8. The altar of burnt-offering. Meal. 
41.—9. In architecture, a smooth, simple member or orna- 
ment, of various forms, most usually tn that of a long 
re.—1l0. In perspective, a plain surface, supposed to 
be-transperent and perpendicular to the horizon.—11l. Ia 
anatomy, & division of the cranium or skull.—12. In the 
lass menufacture, a circular sheet of finished glass.—1)3. 
n Literature, an index; a collection of heads or principal 
gmatters coatained in a , with references to the pages 
where each may be found. 14 A synopsis; many partic- 


ulars bronglt into one view. 15. The palm of the hand 
16. Drghts ; small pieces of wood shifted on squafes 
—17. In mathematics, tables are eyatens of numbers cat- 
culated to be ready fur expediting operations.—18 Astro 
zomical tables are computations of the motions, places 
and other phenomena of the planets, both primary and 
secondary.—1Y¥. In chemistry, a dist or catalogue of sub- 
stances of their propertics.—20. In general, any series of 
numbers formed on mathematical or other correct prinel- 
ples. 21. A division of the ten commandments; as the 
first and second tables.—22. Among jeire/ers, a table dia- 
mond, or other precious stone, isone whose upper surface 
is quite flat, andthe sides only cut in angles. 23. A list 
or catalogue. 

Twelce tabics, the laws of the Romans, so called, probably, 
because engraved on 30 many tables.— To turn phe urbles, 
to change the condition or fortune of contending parties ; 
a metapherical expression taken from the vicissitudes of 
fortune in gaming. Dryden. 

TA'KLE, v. t. To board; to diet or live at the table of 
another. South. 

TA'BLE, r. ¢. 1. To form into a table or catalogue. 2. Ta 
board ; tosupply with foed. 3. Tou let one piece of tinsher 
into another, by alternate scores or projections frum the 
middle. 

TA‘ BLE-BED, n. A bed in the form of a table. 

TA'BLE-BEER, 2. Beer for the table ; small beer. 

'TA-BLE-BOOK, a. [table and boek.} A buok on which 
any thing is engraved or written without ink. 

TA'BLE-ELOTH, a. A cloth for covering a table. 

TA'BLED, pp. Forined into a table. 

TA'BLE-LAND, n. Elevated, flat land. 

TA BLE-MAN, x. Aman at draughts ; 3 plece of wood. 

TA'BLER, x. Que who boards. Ainsicerth, 

TA'BLES, «. plu. A board used for back-gamman. 
TABLET, «2. 1. A small table or flat surface. 2. Somethin 
flat on which to write, paint, draw or engrave. 3. 

medicine ip a square form. 

TA'BLE-TALK, a. Conversation at table or at meals. 

TA'BLING, ppr. Boarding; forming into a table ; letting 
one timber hito another by scores. 

TAUBLING, 2. 1. A forming into tables; a setting down in 
order. 2. The letting of one timber into another by alter- 
Nate scores of projections, as in ship-tmolding.—J. Ln sail- 
making, a broad hem made on the skirts of sails by turning 
over the edge of the canvas, and sewing it duwn. 

TA-BOO’, na. In the isles of the Pacific, a word denoting 
prohibition or religious interdict, which is of great furce 
among the inhabitanta. 

TA-BOU, rv. t. To forbid, or to forbid the use of ; to inter- 
dict approach or use. 

TA BOR, n. (W. tabwrz; Ir. tabar ; Old Fr. ae) A 
amail drum used as an accompaniment to a pipe or Gfe. 
TABOR, c. i. 1. To strike lightly and frequently. 2. Te 

lay on a tabor or little drum. 

TU HOR-ER, n. One who beats the tahor. Shak. 

TABO-RET, a. [from tabor.) A smati tabor. Spectator, 

TABO-RINE, Bee tabourin.] A tabor; a email drum 

TAB/O-RIN ke. 

TABRERE, a. A taborer. Spenser. 
ABRET, x. Atabor. | Sam. xviii. 

TABU-LAR, a. [L. tabularis.] 1. In the formof a table; 
having a flat or eguare surface. 2. Having the form aa 
lamina or plates, 3. Setdown in tables. 4. Set in squares. 

TABU-LATE, v. t. 1. To reduce to tables or synopses. 2. 
To shape widh a flat surface. Judnson. 

TAB'U-LA-TED, pp. Having a flat or square flat surface. 

TAC-A-MA-IITAC€‘A, ) a. 1. A tree of a sweet fragrance, 

TAC-A-MA-HA€!, unted in gardens as anornament. 
2. A resin obtained in America trom the fragara octundra. 

TA‘CE, from L. taceo, & term used in Italian music, direct- 
ing to be silent. 

TA CET, in music, is used when a vocal or instrumental part 
fs to be silent during a whole movement. Fae 

eis, n. Something used for taking bold or holding - 

TACHE, acatch ; a loop; a button. 

tTA-CHYGRA-PHY, n. (Ge. raxyvs and ypagw4 The 


ctice of quick writing. ; 
TACTT. a. (Fr. tanite; L. macnis:| Silent ; implied, but 
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not expressed. Tacit consent is consent by silence, or 


not interposing an objection. 

VAC'IT-LY, adv. Silently ; by implication ; without words. 

TACI-TURN, a. [L. taciturnus.] Habitually silent; not 
free to converse ; not apt to talk or speak. Ssmollctt. 

TAC-I-TURN'L-TY, wn. [Fr. taciturnité; L. taciturnitas.} 
Habitual silence or reserve in speaking. Arbuthnot. 

TA€K,v.t. (Gr. racow; Fr. attacher ; It. attaccare ; Sp. 
atacar.} 1. To fasten; toattach. 2. To unite by stitch- 
ing together. 3. To fasten slightly by nails. 

TACK, or t TACHE, nr. (Fr. tache.) A spot. 
ACK, eon r.taca; Arm. tach.) 1. A simall nail. 2. A 
rope used to confine the foremost lower corners of the 
courses and stay-sails, 3. The part of a sail to which the 
tack is usually fastened. 4. The course of a ship in re- 
to ths position of her sails.— 7Z'o hold tack, to last or 
old out. TJ'usser. 

TACK, v. i. To change the course of a ship by shifting the 
tacks and position of the sails from one side to the other. 
Mar. Dict. 

TACK, n. In rural economy, a shelf on which cheese is 
orate aang! oa Tack of lund, the term of a lease. [ Local. } 

TACK’'ER, x. One who tacks or makes an addition. 

TACK'ET, n. A small nail. Barret. 

TACK/ING, ppr. Changing a ship’s course. 

TAC KLE, n. [D. takel ; G. takel, takeln ; Sw. tackel, tackla ; 
Dan. tekkel, takler.} 1. A machine for raising or Jowering 
heavy weights, consisting of a rope and blucks, called a 
pulley. 2. Instruments of action; weapons. 3. An ar- 
row. “4 The rigging and apparatus of a ship. 

TACKLE, v. t. I. To harness ; as, to tackle a horse into a 
gig; [a common use of the word tn Ainerica.} 2. ‘To 
scize ; to lay hold of. (New England.} 3. To supply 
with tackle. Beaumont. 

TAC/KLED, pp. 1. Hamessed ; seized. 2. Made of ropes 
tacked together. Shak. 

TACK'LING, ppr. Harnessing ; putting on harness; seiz- 


ing ; falling on. 

TACKLING, n. 1, Furniture of the masts and yards of a 
ship, as cordage, sails, &c. 2. Instruments of action. 3. 
Harness ; the instruments of drawing a carriage. 

TACKS'MAN, n. One who holds a tack or lease of land 
from another ; a tenant or lessee. [Local.] 

TACT, n. (L. tactus; Fr. tact; It. tatto; Sp. tacto.) 1. 
Touch ; feeling ; formerly, the stroke in beating time in 
music. (Dan. tagt.] 2. Peculiar skill or faculty; nice 

‘rception or discernment. Am. Rericw. 

TACT € a. (See Tactics.] Pertaining to the art of 

TACTLEAL, military and naval dispositions for battle, 
evolutions, &c. 

TA€-TICIAN, nx. One versed in tactics. 

TACTIES, n. (Gr. raxrixos ; Fr. tactique.] 1. The science 
and art of dispasing military and naval forces in order for 
hattle, and performing military and naval evolutions. 2. 
The art of inventing and making machines for throwing 
darts, arrows, stones and other missile weapons. 

TACTILE, } a. [Fr. tactile; L. tactilis.] Tangible; sus- 

TAOTIL, i ceptible of touch ; that may be felt. Hale. 

TAC-TIL/I-TY, x. Tangibleness ; perceptibility of touch. 

TAC'TION, vn. [Fr.; L. tactio.} The act of touching ; 

h 


touch. 

TA-DOR'NA, n. [Sp. tadorno.] A name of the shel-drake, 
vulpanser, or borough-duck. Cyc. 

TAD'POLE, x. (Sax. tade, with pola.) A frog in its first 
state from the spawn ; 8 porwiggle. 

TA’EN cane) he poetical contraction of taken. 

TAF-EL-SPA H, n. A lamellar mineral. 

TAF'FER-EL, n. [D. taffercel.) The upper part of a ship’s 
stern, which is flat like a table on the top, and sometimes 
ornamented with carved work. Cyc. 

TAF'FE-TA, n. (Fr. tafetas, taffetas ; It. taffetta.] A fine, 
amooth stuif of silk, having usually a remarkable gloss. 
TAG, 2. (Sw. tayg ; Ice. tag; Dan. tagwer, takker.}) 1.A 
metallic point put to the end of a string. 2. Something 
eae os paltry ; [vulgar.] Shak. 3. A young sheep; 

Cal. 

TAG, v. ¢. 1. To fit with a point ; as, to tag lace. 2. To fit 

one thing to another ; to append to. 3. To join or fasten. 


wit, 

TAG, a. A play in which the person gains who tags, that 
is, touches another. 

TAG-SORE, a. A disease in sheep. Cyc. 

TAG-TAIL, a. [tag and tail.] A worm which has its tail 
of another color. Walton. 

TAIL, x. (Sax. tegl ; Ice. tagl.) 1. The part of an animal 
which terminates ite body behind. 2. The lower part, 
Noting inferiority. 3. Any thing hanging long ; a catkin. 
4. The hinder part of rg thing.—5. anatomy, that 
tendon of a muscle which {s fixed to the movable part.— 
6. In botany, the tail of a seed ta a downy or feathery ap- 
pendage to certain seeds, formed of the permanent elon- 
gated style. Cyc.—7. Horse’s tail, among the Tartars and 
Chinese, is an ensign or fing ; among the Turks, a stan- 


dard borne before the grand visier, bashaws and the san. 
giacs.—8. In heraldry, the tai] of a hart.—?. In music, the 
past of a note running upwards or downwards. 10. The 
extremity or last end. 

TAIL, zn. [Fr. tailler ; Sp. tallar; It. tagiiare.} In law an 
estate in tai is a limited fee ; an estate limited to certun 
heirs, and from which the other heirs are precluded. 

TAIL, v. t. To pull by the tail. Hudibras. 

TAILLE, (tale) ». The fee which is oppusite to fee-simple, 
because it is so minced or pared, that it is not in his free 
power to be disposed of, who owns it ; but it is, by the first 
giver, cut or divided from all other, and tied to the issue 
of the donee. Covwel. 

t TAIL'AGE, or t TAI/LI-AGE, n. (Fr. tailler.] Literally, 
a share; hence, a tax or toll. Blackstone. 

TAILED, a. Having atail. Grew. 

TAIL/INGS, 2x. plu. The lighter parts of blown to one 
end of the heap in winnowing. [Local. 

TAILI/OR, n, [Fr. tailleur.] One whose occupation is to cut 
ont and make men’s garments. 

TAIL'OR, v. i. To practice making men’s clothes. Green. 

TAIL/OR-ESS, n. A female who makes garments for men. 

TAIL/OR-ING, x. The business of a tailor. 

TAINT, v.¢. [Fr. teindre ; L.. tingo.) 1. To imbue or im- 
pregnate, as with some extraneous matter which alters the 
sensible qualities of the substance.—2. More gencra!ly, to 
impregnate with something odious, noxious or puisonous 
3. To infect; to poison. 4. To corrupt, as by incipient 
putrefaction. 5. To stain; to sully; to tarnish. 6. To 
corrupt, as blood ; to attaint ; [0bs.] sce Attainr. 

TAINT, v. i. 1. To be infected or corrupted ; to be touched 
with something corrupting. 2. To be affected with incipi- 
ent putrefaction. 

TAINT, xn. 1. Tincture; stain. 2 Infection; corruption ; 
depravation. 3. A stain; a spot; a blemish on repute 
tion. 4. An insect ; a kind of spider. 

TAINT'ED, pp. Impregnated with something noxious, dis- 
Ser caro wo ene Reners, OF pomonous ; infected ; corrupted ; 
stained. 

TAINT'FREE, a. Free from taint or guilt. 

TAINT'ING, ppr. Impregnating with something fou} or poi- 
sonous ; infecting ; corrupting ; staining. 

TAINT'LESS, a. Free from taint or infection ; pure. Saift. 

TAINT'URE, ba og oo) Taint ; tinge; defilement- 
stain ; spot. [ot much used.] Shak. 

TAJASSU, n. The peccary or Mexican hog. 

TAKE, v. t. ; pret. took; pe: taken. od tacan, thu gan, 
Sw. taga; Dan. tager ; Ice. taka.) 1. Ina general sense, 
to get hold or gain possession of a thing in almcst any 
manner, either by receiving it when offered, or by using 
exertion to obtain it.— Take differs from seize, as it does 
not always imply haste, force or violence. 2. To receive 
what is offered. 3. To lay hold of ; to get into one’s 
power for keeping. 4. To receive with a certain affection 
of mind. 5. Tu catch by surprise or artifice ; to circumn- 
vent. 6. To seize ; to make prisoner. 7. To caplivate 
with pleasure ; to engage the affections ; to delight. 8. 
To get into one’s power by engines or nets ; to entrap ; to 
insnare. 9. To understand in a particular seuse ; to me 
ceive as meaning. 10. To exact and receive. J]. To 
employ ; tooccupy. 12. To agree to; to close in with; 
to comply with. 13 To form and adopt. 14. To cateh ; 
to embrace ; to seize. 15. To admit; to receive as an im- 

ression ; to suffer. 16. To obtain by active exertion. 

7. To receive ; to receive into the mind. 18. To swal- 
low, as meat or drink. 19. To swallow, as medicine. 
20. To choose ; to elect. 21. To copy. 2. To fasten 
on; to seize. 23. To accept; not to refuse. 24. To 
adopt. 25. To admit. 26. To receive, as any temper or 
disposition of mind. 27. To endure ; to bear without re 
sentment. 28. To draw; to deduce. 29. To assume. 
30. To allow ; to admit ; to receive as true, or not disput- 
ed. 31. To suppose ; to receive in thought : to entertwia 
in opinion ; to understand. 32. To seize ;to invade. 2B. 
To have recourse to. 34. To receive intothe mind. 35. 
To hire ; to rent ; aac se atibety on lease. 36. To 
admit in copulation. 37. To draw ; to copy ; to paint a 
likeness. . To conquer and cause to surrender ; to gain 
possession of by force or capitulation. 39. To be discov- 
ered or detected. 40. To require or be neces : 

To take away. 1. To deprive of ; to bereave. 2. To remove. 
—To take care. 1. To be careful; to be sulicitous for. 
2. To be cautious or vigilant.— 7 take care of, to super- 
intend or oversee ; to have the charge of keeping or secur- 
ing.— 7 take a course, to resort to; to have recourse tc 
measures.— To take one’s own course, to act one’s pleas- 
ure ; to pursue the meagures of one’s own chuice.— Te 
take down. 1. To reduce; to bring lower; to de press. 
2. To swallow. 3. To pull down; to pull to Pieces. 4. 
To write.— To take from. 1. Todeprive of. 2. To de- 
duct ; to subtract. 3. To detract ; to derogate.— To take 
heed, to be careful or cautious.— 70 take Aced to, to attend 
to with care.— 7’ take hold, to seize ; to fix on.— 7 take 
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ta. 1. To inclone ; to fence. 2. To encompass or em- secret.—6. in law, a count or decinration ; [0ds.)—7 In 
brace ; to compriee ; to comprehend. 3. ‘Tu draw into a commerce,a weight for golit and silver in China and other 
emailer cun.pass; to contract; to brail or furl. 4. To pe of the E. indies ; also, a money of account. 

cheat ; to circumvent ; to gull. 5. .To admit ; to receive. t TALE, vc. i. To teli sturies. Gower. 

6. To win by conquest; {ebs.] 7. To receive into the || TALE/BEAR-ER, a. A person who officiously tells tales 
mind or understanding.— 7'o ‘ake én hand, to undertake ; one who impertinently communicates intelligence or an- 
to attempt to execute any thing.— Toe take notice. 1 To ecdotes, and makes mischief in suciety by bis officious 


observe ; or to observe with particular attention. 2. To ness. 
TALE BEAR-ING, a. Ofhciously communicating informa- 


show by some act that observation ie made ; to make re- 
mark upon.— To take oath, to swear with selenanity, or in tion. 

TALE‘BEAR-ING, 2. The act of informing officiously ; 
communication of secrets maliciously. 


a judicial mauper.— 7 take of. 1. To remove, in various 
TALE/FUL, a. Abounding with stories. Thomson. 


ways ; to remove from the top of any thing. 2. ‘Io cut off. 
3 To destrey. 4.‘T'o remove ; teinvalidate. 5. To wiw- 

TALENT, 2, [L. talentum ; Gr. radavrey.] 1. Among the 

encients, a weight, and a coin.—2. Jalent, among the 


draw ; to call or draw away. 6. T'o swailow. 7. To 

purchase ; to take from in trade. 8& Tocopy. 9. To im- 

itate ; to mimic. 10. To find place for.— To take off from, Hebrews, as a gold coin, was the same witb ashekel of 

to lessen ; to remove in part.—To take order with, to d; called, also, stater, and weighing only four 

check.— 7 take owt. 1. To zemove from within a place ; rachmas. The Hebrew talent of silver, called cicar 

to separate ; to deduct. 2. To draw out; to remove ; to was equivatent to three thousand shekels, or one hundred 
and thirteen pounds ten ounces and a fraction, troy 
weight. 3. Faculty ; natural gift or endowment ; a meta- 


clear or cleanse frem.—T7o take part, to share.— To take 
rt with, to unite with ; to join with.— 7% take pluce. 1}. 
o happen ; to come, or come to pass. 2. To have effect; phorical application of the word said to be borrowed from 
to prevail.—7'o take effect, to have the intended eflect ; the Scriptural parable of the talents, Matt. xxv. 4. Em- 
iment abilities ; superior genivs. 5. Particular faoalty 5 
ekill. 6. isd talante.] Quality ; disposition. Sit. 


to be efficacioue.— To take root. 1. To live and grow, as 
aplant. 2. To be establisbed, as priuciples.— To take xp. 
a. Furnished with talents ; possessing skill 
or talents. Ch. Spectator. 


1. To lift; to rmmise. 2. Tu buy or Borrow. 3. To begin. 

—4. lu surgery, to fasten with a ligature. 5. To engross ; 

to employ ; to engage the attention. 6. To have final re- || TA'LES, n. [L. talis, plu. tales.) In law, tales de circure 
stantibus, spectators in court, from whom the sheriff is 

select men to supply any defect of jurors who are impar 


course to. 7. To seize ; to catch; to arrest. 6 ‘I'o ad- 
neled, but who may not appear, or may be challenged. 


mit. 9. To answer by reproof; to reprimand. 10. ‘To 
begin where another left off. 11. To occupy; tof 12. 

TES EL-LER, ». One who teils tales or stories. Guage 

mR. 


Te assume ; to on or manage for another. 12% To 
comprise ; to include. 14. To adopt ; to assume. 15. To 
collect ; to exacta tax. 16. To pay and receive.— To take 
up arms, or to take arms, to begin war ; to begin resistance 
by force.—To take upon. 1. To assume ; to undertake. 
2. To appropriate to ; to admit to be imputed to.— 7% take 
side, to join one of two differing parties.— To take to heart, 
to-be sensibly affected by.— Te take advantage of, to catch 
bby surprise ; or to make use of a favorable state of things 
to the prejudice of another.— To take the advantage of, to 
use any advantage offered.—T'o take air, to be divulged 
ar made public ; to be disclosed, as a secret.— To take the 
air, to expose one’s self to the open air.— To take a course, 
to begin acertain direction or way of proceeding.— Tv 
take leave, to bid adieu or farewell.—To take breath, to 
rest ; to be recruited or refreshed.— 70 take aim, to direct 
the eye ora weapon toa particular object.—7'o take along, 
to carry, Jead or convey.—To take a way, to begin a par- 
ticular course or direction. 

TAKE, v.i 1. To move or direct the course ; to resort to, 
or to attach one’s self ; to betake one’s self. 2. To please ; 
to gain reception. Addison. 3. To have the intended or 
natural effect. 4. To catch; to fix, or be fixed. 

Vo take after. 1. To learn to follow ; to copy ; to imitate. 
2. To resemble.— To take in with, to resort to.— To take 
for, to mistake ; alg al or think one thing to be ar- 
other.—7o take on. 1. To be violently affected. 2. To 
claim, as a character.—7o take to. 1. To apply to; lo be 
fond of. 2. To resort to; to betake to.—7'o take up. 1. 
To stop; [ubs.] 2. To reform; [0bs.)—To take up with. 
lL. To be contented to receive ; to receive without opposi- 
tion. 2 To lodge; to dwell; (0bs.J—Tv take with, to 


TAL/I-ON, 2. Law of retaliation. Scott. 

TAL-I-G/NIS. Lex talionis, [L.] in law, the aw of retolt- 
ation. Sce RuTaciaTe. , 

TAL'IS-MAN, ». (said to be Arabic or Persian.) 1. A 
magical figure cut or engraved under certain superstitious 
observances of the configuration of the heavens, to which 
wonderful effects are ascribed. 2. Something that pro- 
duces extraordinary effects. Sii/?. 

TAL-IS-MAN‘I€, a. Magical ; having the properties of a 
talisman or preservative against evite. 

TALK, (tak) v. i. (Dan. tolker ; Sw. tolka; D. tolken.j 

I. To converse familiarly ; to speak, as in familiar dis- 
course, when two or more pereons interchange thoughts. 
2. To prate ; to epeak impertinently. 3. To talk of, te 
relate ; to teH ; to give account. 4. To speak ; to reasun, 
to confer.— 7'o talk to, in familiar language, to advise or 
exhort ; or to reprove gently. 

TALK, (tauk) x. I. Familiar converse ; mutual discourse ; 
that which is uttered by one person in familiar conversa- 
tion, or the mutual converse of two or more. 2. Report; 
rumor. 3. Subject of discourse.—4. Among the /nduins 
of North America, a public conference, as respecting | 

ace or war, negotiation and the like. 

TALK. AmineraL See Tarcsz 

TALK’A-TIVE, (tauk’a-tiv) a. Given to much talking ; full 
of prate ; loquacious ; garrulous. ‘ 

TALK'A-TIVE-NESS, Gaia oe n. Loquacity ; gnr- 
rulity ; the practice or habit of speaking much in conver- 
sation. Surift. 

TALK‘ER, (tauk’er) 2. 1. One who talks ; also, a loqua- 
cious person, male or femate ; a prattler. 2. A boaster. 
TALKI/ING, (tquk/img) ppr. 1. Conversing ; speaking in fa- 
miliar conversation. Matt. xvii. 2.a. Given to talking; 

loquacious. Goldsmith. ; 

TALKING, (tauk‘ing) n. The act of conversin familiarly. 

TALL, a. [W. tal ; talau, to grow tall.) 1. High in stature ; 
er and comparatively slender ; app ied fo a person, or te 
a mre] tree, mast or pole. 2. Sturdy ; lusty ; bald ; 


unusual. 
TATILAG n. (Fr. tailler.] Anciently, a certain rate 
TAL‘LI-AGE, or tax paid by barons, knights and infe- 
rior tenants, towards the public expenses. 
TAL/LAGE, 2. t. To lay an impost. Bp. Ellis. 
TALI/NESS, x. Height of stature. See Ta. 
TAL/LOW, 2. {Dan. telg ; D. talk ; G., Sw. taly.|] A sort 
of animal fot, particularly that which is obtained from an- 
tmals of the sheep and ox kinds. 
TAL'LOW, v. t. 1. To grease or smear with tallow. 2. Te 
fatten; to cause 40 have a large quantity of tallow. 


Farmers. 
TAL'LOW-€AN-DL . Acandle made of tallow. 
TAL/LOW-CHAND > 2. [Fr. chaxdelier.] One whose 
occupation istomake, or to make and sell, ta low-candles. 
TAL/LOWED, pp. 1. rcased on eater with tallow. 2 
Made fat ; filled with tallow. 
TAL'LOW-ER, x. An animal disposed to form tallow ia- 


TALLOW. ‘CED, a. Having 8 sickly complexion ; pale. 


1. Greasing with tallow. 2. Causing 
term in egriculture. 


OH asSH; FH asin this. t Obsolete. 


please. 

TAKEN, (takn) pp. of take. Received ; caught ; appre- 
hended ; captivated, &c. 

TAK‘ER, n. 1. One that takes or receives ; one who catches 
or apprehends. 2. One that subdues and causes to sur- 
render. 

TAK/ING, Per. 1. Receiving ;: catching ; getting possession ; 
apprehending. 2. a. Alluring ; attracting. 

TAKING, n. 1. The act of gaining possession ; a seizing ; 
seizure; a prehension. Q. Agitation ; distress of mind. 

TAK ING-NESS, n. The quality of pleasing. Taylor. 

TAL-A-POIN:, 2. La Siam, a priest, or one devoted to re- 
ligion ; also, a species of anne 

TAL’BOT, «. A sort of dog, noted for his quick scant and 
eager pursuit of game. Johnson. 

‘ Late om [G. talk, tsinglass ; talg, tallow ; Sw. talk, 

TALEK,{$  talg, tallow ; Dan. telg, talg, tallow, and talk 
talgsteen, tallow-stone ; D. talk, tallow ; Port., Sp. talco.| 
A species of magnesian earth, consiating of broad, fiat, 

» smooth lamina or plates. unctuous to the touch, of a sbin- 
ing lustre, translucent, aud often transparent. 

TALEK'ITE, 2. A species of talck of a loose form. 

TALEKOUB, a. Talcky. {But talcous or talckous is ill 


formed.) 

TALEK'Y, a. 1. Like talck ; consisting of talck. 2 Con- 
taining talck. 

TALE, 2. 1. A story ; a narrative ; the rebearsal of a series 
of events or adventures, commonly some trifling inci- 
dents; or a fictitious narrative. 2. Ora] relation. 3. 
Beckoning ; account set down. Ex.v 4. Number reck- 

oned. 5S. A telling ; information ; disclosure of any thing 
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Burton. 
TAL/LOW-ING, ppr. 
to gather tallow ; « 


TAM 


TAL/LOW-ING, x. The act, practice or art of causing ani- 
mals to gather tallow ; or the property in animals of form- 
ing tallow internally ; « term in agriculture. Cyc. 

TAUVLOW-1SH, a. Having the properties or nature of tal- 

bo 


WW. 

TAL/LOW-Y, a. Greasy ; having the qualities of tallow. 

TAL'LY, 2. [Fr. tailler; Port. talker; Sp. tallar.) 1. A 
piece of wood on which notches or scores are cut, us the 
marks of number. 2. One thing made to suit another. 

TALLY, o.t. 1. To score with correspondent notches ; to 
fit; to suit ; to make tw correspond.—2. {n seamanship, to 
pull aft the sheets or lower comers of the main aud fore- 
gail. 

TAL’LY, v. i. To be fitted ; to suit ; to correspond. 
TALLY, ade. SOY with spirit. Beaumont. 
AL'LY-ING, por. 1. Fitting to each other ; making to cor- 
respond. 2. Kareciag ; corresponding. J. Hauling aft 
the corners of the main and fore-sail. 

TAL'LY-MAN, s. 1. One who sells for weekly payment. 
2. One who Peck the tally, or marks the sticks. 

TAL/MUD, s. (Cbh.] The body of the Hebrew laws, tra- 
ditions aad explanations; or the book that contains 
them. 

Tar once a. Pertaining to the Talmud ; contain- 

TAL-MODI-CAL,$ ed in the Talinud ; as, 7'almudic fa- 
bles. bd. 

TAI/MU-DIFT, «. One versed in the Talmnd. 

TAL-MU-DISTE, a, Pertaining to the Talmud; resem- 
bling the Talmud. 

TAL/ON, a. [Fr., Sp. talon.) 1. The claw of a fowl. Ba- 
con.—2. In architecture, a kind of molding, concave at 
the bottom, and convex at the top. 

TA'LUS, an. [L. talus.) 1. In anatomy, the astragalus, or 
that bone of the foot which is articulated to the leg.—2. In 
architecture, a slope ; the inclination of any work.—J. In 
Sortification, the slope of a work, a3 a bastion, rampart or 


rapet. 
TKIMA-BLE, a. That may be tamed ; capable of being re- 
claimed from wildness or savage feruciousnees ; that may 


be subdued. 

TA‘’MA-BLE-NESS, a. The quality of being tamable. 

TAM'A-RIN, s. A small monkey of South America. 

TAM'A-RIND, ». (Sp. tamarindo ; Port. plu. temarindos ; 
It. tamarinza, temarindi ; Fr. Saige A tree, a native 
of the East Indies, and of Arabia and Egypt. 

TAM’/A-RINDS, «2. plu. The preserved seed-pods of the 
tamarind, which abound with an acid pulp. Cyc. 

TAM/A-RIBK, s. A tree or shrub of the genus tamarir. 

TAM BAE, 2. A mixture of gold and copper. 

TAMBOR, w. [Sp., Port. tambor ; It. tamburo.) 1. A small 
drum, used by Biscayans as an accompaniment to the 
flageolet.—2. In architecture, a term applied to the Co- 
rinthian and Composite capitals, which bear some resem- 
blance toa drum. 3. A little box of timber work covered 
with a ceiling, within the porches of certain ehurches. 4. 
A round course of stones, several of which fi rm the shaft 
of a pillar, pot so high as a diameter.—S. ‘a the Grts,o 
species of embroidery. 

TAM'KOR, v. t. Td embroider with a tambor 

TAM-BO-RINE/, n. [Fr. tambourin; Sp. tamboril.] 1. A 

TAM'‘BO-RIN, small drum. 2 A tively French 
dance, formerly in youve in operas, 

TAME, a. (Saz., Dan., D. tan ; Sw. tam, tamd.} 1. That 
has lost its native wildness and shyness; mild; accus- 
tomed to man; domestic. 2. Crushed; subdued 3 de- 
eerabe spiridess. 3. Spiritless ; unanimated. 

TAME, v. 8. (Sax. tamian, getemiun; Goth. ga-lamyan ; 
Dan. tammer ; Sw. timia ; D. tammen.) 1. To reclaim ; 
to reduce from a wild to a domestic state ; to make gentle 
and familias. 2. Tocivilize. 3. To subdue ; to conquer ; 
to depress. 4, To subdue ; to repress. 

TAMED, pp. Reclaimed from wilduess ; domesticated ; 
made gentle ; subdued. 

TAME'LESS, a. Wild; untamed ; untamable, [L. u.] 

TAME'LY, ade. With unresisting submission 3 Meanly ; 
Saree without manifesting spirit. 

TAME/NESS, a. 1. The quality of being tame or gentle ; 
atate of domestication. 2. Unresisting submission 3 Mean- 
ness in bearing insults or injuries ; want of spirit. 

TAMER, x. One that tames or subdues ; one that reclaims 
from w - Pope. 


Udneas 
TAMING, ppr. Reclaiming from a wild state 3 Civilizing ; 
subduing. 
TAM I-NY, or TAMMY, x. A woolen stuff. . 
TA MIKIN, =. A stopper. : See Tam Pion. mace 
TAMPER, ». i 1. To meddle; to be bus 3 to try little 
Pid pillpetol cia To ae 3 to have to do with withonat 
eas or necessity. J. To deal; to practice secretly. 
TAM'PER-ING, ppr. Meddling ; dealing ; practicing 86- 


cretly. 
TAM'PER-ING, ws. The act of meddiing or practicing se- 


retly. 
TAMPING n. The matter that ie driven hole 
ed into any thing for blating: sana aac 


oa 
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TAM’PI-ON, or TON PI-ON, ges tampen.] The stop- 
r of a cannon or other piece of ordnance. 

TAM'POE, x. A fruit of the East Indies, somewhat resem 
bling an apple. Cyc. 

TAM‘TAM, x. A large flat drum used by the Hindoos. 

TAN, v.t. [Fr. tannor.] 1. In the arts, to convert anima! 
skins into leather. 2. To make brown; to imbrown by 
ae to the rays of the sun. 

TAN, x. The bark of the oak, &c., bruised and broken by 
mill, for tanning hides. 

TANBED, n. [tan and bed.) In gardening, a bed made ot 
tan ; a bark -bed. 

TAN‘-PIT, n. (tan and pit.) A bark-pit; a vat in which 
hides are laid in tan. 

TAN!-SPUD, x. [tan and spud.) Aninstrument for peeling 
the bark from oak and other trees. [ Local. 

TAN’-STOVE, n. A bot-house with a bark-bed. 

TAN'-VAT, n. (tan and vat.}] A vat in which hides are 
steeped in liquor with tan. 

TANG, n. (Gr. rayyos ; It. tanfo.} }. Astrong taste ; par- 
ticularly, a taste of something extraneous to the thing it- 
sclf. 2. Relish; taste. 3. Something that leaves a sting 
or pain behind. 4. Sound; tune ; [0ds.) 

TANG, n. [Su. Goth. tung.] A kind of eca-weed ; called, 
in some places, tangle. Bp. Richardson. 

tTA NG, r.t. To ring with. Shak. 

TAN'GENT, a. [Fr. tangente ; L. tangens.) In geometry,a 
right line which touches a curve, but which, when pro- 
duced, does not cut it. 

TAN-GI-BIL'L-TY, a. The quality of being perceptible to 
the touch or sense of feeling. 

TANGI-BLE, a. irom L. tango.] 1. Pereeptible by the 
touch; tactile. 2. That may be possessed or realized. 
TAN'GLE, v. t. 1. To implicate; to unite or knit together 
confusedly ; to interweave or interlock, as threads, so as 
to make it difficult to ravel the knot. 2. To iusnare ; to 

entrap. 3. To embroil; to embarrass. 

TAN'GLE, v. i. ‘To be entangled or united confusedly. 

TAN'GLE, x. A knot of threads or other things united con- 
fusedly, or 80 interwoven as not to be easily disengaged. 
2. A kind of sea-weed. 

TAN'ST, ». (Gaelic, tanaiste.} Among the descendents of 
the Celts, in Ireland, a lord, or the proprietor of a tract of 
land ; a governor or captain. 

TAN'IST-RY, a. (Gaelic, tanaisteachd.] In Frelond, 2 
tenure of lands by which the proprietor had only a life 
estate. 

TANK, a. [Fr. etang; Sp. est 
tanyhi; Japan. tange.] A large 
voir of water. Dryden. 

TANK’ARD, x. [Ir. tancaird ; Gaelic, tarcard.] A Sarge 
vessel for liquors, or a drinking vessel, with a Cover. 

TANK'ARD-TUR-NEP, zn. A sort of bel 

TAN‘LING, n. One tanned by the heat of the sun. 

TANNED, pp. {from tan.} 1. Converted into leather. 2 
Darkened 5 the rays of the sun. 

TAN'‘NER, x. One whose occupation is to tan hides, or 
convert them into leather by the use of tan. 

TAN'NER-Y, n. The house and apparatus for tanning. 

TAN'NI-ERS, n. An esculent root. 

TAN'NIN, ». The chemical name of that astringent eub- 
stance contained in vegetables, particularly in the bark of 
the oak and chestnut, and in gaJl-nuts; the sulstauce 
used to change raw hides into leather. 

TAN'NING, ppr. Converting raw hides into leather. 

TAN'NING, x. The practice, operation and art of convert- 
ing the raw hides of animals into leather by the use 
of tan. 

TAN’'REE, n. A quadruped of the Indies. 

TAN SY, n. (Fr. tanaisie ; It., Sp. tanaceto; 1.. tanicetum.] 
A plant of the genus tanacetum, of inany species. Cec. 
ANT, x. A small spider with two eyes and eight lung 
cee and of an elegant scarlet color. oye 

TA TP A-LISM, n. The punishment of Tantalus; a teas 
ing or tormenting by the hope or near approach of gual 
which is not attainable. J. Senzy. 

TAN TA-LITE, n. The ore of tantalum or columbium. 

TAN-TA-LI-ZA‘TION, n. The act of tantalizing. 

TAN'TA-LIZE, v.t. [from Tantalus, in fable, who was 
condemned for his criines to perpetual hunger and thitt, 
with food and water near him which he could not reach.) 
To tease or torment by presenting some good to the view, 
and exciting desire, but continually frustrating the ex- 
pectations by keeping that good out of reach ; to tease ; w 

en 


torment. ae ks ’ 

TAN'TA-LIZED, pp. Teased of tormented by the diap- 

intment of the hope of good. 

TAN‘TA-LIZ-ER, 2. One that tantalizes. 

TAN'TA-LIZ-ING, PPr. eee oe tormenting by presens- 
ing to the view some unattainable good. 

TAN'TA-LUM, x. Columblum, the metal obtained from 
tantalite newny operate on. 

TANT'A-MOUNT, «. [L. tantus, and emownt.] Equal 
equivalent in value or signification. 


@; Port. tangwe ; Sans. 
or cistern ; a reser- 


ee 
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TARGET, «. [Sex. tare, targa; Fr.targe; \t.targe.| 1 
A shield or buckler of a small kind, used as a defensiv 
weapon in war. 2 A mark for the artillery to fire at ia 
their practice. 

TARGET-ED, a. Furnished or armed with a target. 

‘TXB-GET-EER’, n. One armed with a target. Chapman 


TXR‘GUM, zn. (Ch. DW targum, interpretation.] A trana- 
lation or paraphrase of the sacred Scriptures in the Chal- 
dee language or dialect. | 

TAR GUM-IST, nx. The writer of a m. Parkhurst. 

TARIFF, ) x. [Fr. tarif; It. tarigu ; Sp.tarifu.) 1. Prop- 

TARP, erly, a list or table of goods with the duties or 
custonis to be paid for the same. 2. A list or table of du- 
ties or customs to be paid on goods imported or exported. 

TARIFF, c. t. To make a list of duties on goods. 

TAR/AIN, n. A bird of the genus fringilla. 

TARING, ppr. Ascertaining or marking the amount of 
tare. 

TXRN, 2. [Ice. tiorn.] A bog; a marsh ; a fen. 

TARNISIH, cv. ¢. [Fr. ternir, teraissant.) 1. To sully ; te 
soil by an alteration induced by the air, or by dust and 
the like ; todiminish or destroy lustre. 2. To diminish 
or destroy the purity of. 

TARNIISH, v. i. ‘Tu lose lustre ; to become dull. 

TXARN/UISHED, pp. Sullied; having lost its brightness by 
oxydation, or by some alteration induced by exposure to 
air, dust, and the like. 

TXRNISH-ING, ppr. Sultying ; losing brightness. 

TAR-PAU'LIN, x. 1. A piece of canvas well daubed with 
tar, and used to cover the hatchways of a ship to prevent 
rain or water from entering the hold. 2. A sailor ; in con- 


tempt. . 

TAR'RACE, TAR/RASS, TER’/RASS, or TRASS, 2. A 
volcanic earth, resembling puzzolana, used as a cement ; 
or a coarse sort of plaster or mortar, durable in water, an 
used to line cisterns and other reservoirs of water. 

TAR'RA-GON, 2. A plant of the genus artemisia, celebra- 
ted for perfuming vinegar in France. 

TARRED, pp. Smeared with tar. 

t TAR/RI-ANCE, x. A tarrying ; delay ; lateness. 

TAR’RI-ER, 2. 1. A dog; [ace ERR1gR.} 2. [from tar 

-| One who tarries or delays. 

TAR’RING, ppr. Smearing with tar. Shak. 

TARROCK, r. A sea-fowl of the genus larus. 

TAR'RY, vc. i. [W. tariaw.] 1. To stay; to abide; to 
coutinie ; to lodge. 2. To stay behind. £z. xii. 3. ‘To 
stay in expectation ; to wait. 4. To delay; to put off go- 
ing or coming; todefer. Gen. xlv. 5. To remain ; to stay 

t TARRY, cv. ¢. To wait for. Shak. 

YXR’RY, a. [from tar.) Consisting of tar, or like tar. 

TAR‘RY-ING, ppr. payne delaying. 

TAR RY-ING, a. Delay. Ps. xl. 

TAR'SEL, 2. A kind of hawk. Shak. 

TAR'SUS, 2. [Gr. rapoos ; Fr. tarse.] That part of the foot 
to which the leg is articulated, the front of which is called 
the instep. Cyc. 

TART, a. (Sax. teart; D. taartig.} 1. Acid ; sharp to the 
taste ; acidulous. 2. Sharp; keen; severe. 

TART, n. [D.taart; Sw. turt; Fr. tarte; It. torta; G. 
torte.) A specics of pie or pastry, consisting of fruit baked 


TAN‘TIV-Y, adv. (said to be from the note of a hunting- 
horn ; L. tanta vi.} To ride tantivy, is to ride with great 


8 - Johnson. 

TAN'T'LING, a. [See Tantarize.] One seized with the 
hope of pleasure unattainable. Siuk. 

TANTRUMS, x. plu. Whims ; freaks ; bursts of ill-humor ; 
affected airs. colloquial term. , 

TAP, ve. t. (Fr. taper; Dan. tapper.] To strike with some- 
thing s » of to strike a very gentle biow; to touch 


en e 

TAP, 2. i. To strike a gentle blow ; as, he tapped at the 
door. 

TAP, v. t. (Sax. teppan ; Sw. tappa ; Dan. tapper ; D. tap- 

ern.] 1. To pierce or broach & cask, and insert atap. 2. 
‘o open a cask and draw liquor. 3. ‘To pierce for letting 
out a fluid. 4. To box, or bore into. : 

TAP, x. 1. A gentle blow; a slight blow with a small 
thing. 2. A spile or pipe for drawing liquor from a cask. 

TAPE, ». (Sax. ceppe.] A narrow fillet or band ; a8 narrow 

iece of woven work, used for strings and the like. 

TA'PER, n. (Sax. taper, tapur.} A small wax candle; a 
small lighted wax candle, or a sinall light. 

TA'PER, a. [supposed to be from the form of a taper.} Reg- 
ularly narrowed towards the point; becoming sinal) to- 
wards one end; conical ; pyramidical. 

TA'PER, v.i. ‘To diminish or become gradually smaller to- 
wards one end. 7 

TA'PER, v. t. To make gradually smaller in diameter. 

TA'PER-ING, . 1. Making gradually smaller. 2. a. 
Becoming ao polacly smaller in diameter towards one end ; 
gradually diminishing towards a point. 

TRPER-N ESS, a. The state of being taper. ; 

* TAPIES-TRY, x. (Fr. tapis, tapisscrie ; L. tapes. A kind 
of woven hangings of woul and silk, often enric red with 

old and silver, representing figures of nen, animals, 
andscapes, &c. Cyc. 

TA'PET, 2. Worked or figured stuff. Spenser. 

TAPETI, «. An American animal of the hare kind. 

TAPE/-WORM, x. [tape and werm.}] A worm bred in the 
human intestines or bowels. 

TAP‘-HOUSE, ». A house where liquors are retailed. 
TA'PIR, ». A quadruped of 8. America, about 6 fect long 
and 34 high, resembling a hog in shape. : 
TA'PIS, n. (Fr.] Tapestry.—Upon the tupis, under consid- 

eration, or on the table. 

TAPPED, pp. Broached ; oyened. ; 

T'AP’PING, ppr. Broaching; opening for the discharge of a 

id. 


TAR, n». [Sax. tare, tyr, tyrwa; D. tcer ; G. theer.] 1. A 
thick, resinous substance, of a dark-brown or blac vee 


his tarred clothes. 

TAR, v. ¢. 1. To smear with tar ; as, to tar ropes. 2, (Sax. 
tiran, tyrian.}] To tease ; to provoke ; [obs.] Shak. 

TA-RAB a. A large parrot with a red head. Cyr. 

TA-RANTIU-LA, m. [It. tarantella.] A species of spider, 
the aranea taruntula, @ Venomous insect. 

TA-RANT'U-LATE, v.t. To excite or govern emotions by 
music. 

TAR!/A-QULRA, n. A species of American lizard. 
TAR-DATION, x. [L. tardo.] The act of retarding. 
XRIDI-GRADE, or TAR'DI-4GRA-DOUS, a. Ue tardi- 

adus.|) Slow-paced ; moving or stepping slowly. 

TAR! DI-GRADE, ». The tardigrades are a genus of eden- 
tate quadrupeds, including the genus bradypus. 

TA R’DI-LY, adv. Slowly ; with slow pace or motion. 

TAXR’‘DI-NESS, 2. 1. Slowness, or the slowness of motion 
or pace. 2. Unwillinguess; reluctance manifested by 
slowness. 3. Lateness. 

TAR/DLTY, 2. (L. tarditas.] Slowness ; tardincss. 
ARDY, «. (Fr. tardif; Sp., lt. tardo, from L. tardus.] 1. 
Slow ; with a slow pace or motion. 2. Late ; dilatory ; 
not being in season. 3. Slow; implying retuctance. 4. 
Unwari {ebs.) 5. Criminal ; [ods.] 

TARDY, cv. re tarder.| To delay. 
AR'D¥-GAIT-ED, a. [tardy and gait.) Slow-paced ; 
ha ving a slow step or pace. Clifton. 

TARE, a. 1. A weed that grows among corn.—2. In agri- 
culture, @ plant of the vetch kind, much cultivated in 

England for fodder. Cyc. 

rARb, n. (Fr. tere; It., 8p. tara; D. tarra.} In commerce, 
the allowance or abatement of a certain weight or quan- 
tity from the weight or quantity of a commodity sold in a 
cask, chest, bag, cr the like, which the seller makes to 
the buyer on account of the weight of such cask, chest or 
bag ; oF ae abatement may be on the price of the com- 
modity : 

TARE, wv. t. To ascertain or mark the amount of tare. 


on te, 

TARTAN, 2. (Sp. It. tartana.] A small coasting vessel. 

TARTAR, 2. [Fr. tartre; Sp. tartaro; from tart.j 1. 
An acid, concrete salt, formed from wines completely 
fermented, and adhering to the sides of the casks in the 
form of a hard crust. 2. A person of a keen, irritable 
temper. 3. A native of Tartary. 

t TARTAR, 2. {L. Pertues Hell. Shak. 

TAR-TA'RE-AN fa Hellish; pertaining to Tartarua. 

TAR-TAIRE-OUS, | Ailton. 

TAR-TA!-RE-OUS, a. Consisting of tartar; resembling tar- 
tar, or partaking of its properties. Grew. 

TAR-TARE€, or TAR-TA'RE-AN, a. Pertaining to Tar- 
tary in Asia.— TJ artaric acid, the acid of tartar. 

TKR'TA-RIN, 2. Fixed vegetable alkali or potash. 

TAR’TA-RI-NA-TED, a. Combined with tartarin. 

TAR-TARI-ZXTION, n. The act of forming tartar. Bib 
ioth. Bb. 

TXRTAR-IZE, v. t. To impregnate with tartar ; to refine 
by means of the salt of tartar. Cyc. 

TAR'TAR-IZED, pp. Impregnated with tartar; refined by 


tartar. 

TAR'TAR-IZ-ING, ppr. Impregnating with tartar. 

TAR/TAR-OUS, ¢. Contalning tartar; consisting of tar- 
tar, or partaking of its qualities. 

TATA n. A prepuration of tartar, called petrified 
tartar. Cyc. 

TART ISH, a. [from tart.}] Somewhat tart. 

TRART'LY, ede. 1. Sharply ; with acidity. 2. Sharply , 
with poignancy ; meversly. 3. With sourness of aspect. 
TARE, old pret. of tear. We now use tore. TART! S, x. 1. Acidity; sharpness to the taste. 2, 

ZRED, pp. Having the tare ascertained and marked. Sharpness of language or Manner ; poignancy ; keenness,; 
sTARGE, for target. Spenser. severity. 
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TARTRATE, )«. A salt formed by the combination of 

TAR'TRITE tartarous of tartaric acid with a base. 
TAR’/TUF-FISH, a. (Fr. tartuse.] Precise ; formal. 
AR'-WA-TER, zx. A cold infusion of tar. Cyc. 

"TASK, x. (Fr. tache; W. tasg : Gaelic, Ir. tusg ; It. tassa.] 
1. Business iinposed by another, often a definite quantity 
or amount of labor. 2. Business; employment. 3. Bur- 
densome employment.— To take to tusk, to reprove ; to 
reprimnand. ~%ddison. 

TASK, v. ¢. [W. taxgu.}] 1. To impose a task; to assign 
to one a definite amount of business or labor. 2. To bur- 
der with some empluyinent ; tv require to perforin. 

TASKED, pp. Required to perform something. 

eed ne ne that ones s task. P 
ASK'ING, ppr. Imposing a task on ; requiring to perform. 

TASK'MAS-TER, zn. 1. One who inpwes a ‘ack: or bur- 
dens with labor. 2. One whose office is to assign tasks 
to others. 

*TASSEL, x. [W. tasel ; It. tassello.] 
ant ornament, attached to the corners of cushions, to cur- 
tains and the like, ending in luose threads. 2. A small 
ribbon of silk, sewed to a hook, to be put between the 
leaves.—3. In building, tassels are the pieces of boards 
that lie under the mantle-tree. 4. A burr; [sce Teasgx.] 
5. A male hawk ; properly, terzol, It. terzuvlo. 

TAS'SELED, a. Furnished or adorned with tassels. 

TAS'SES, a. plu. Armor for the thighs. 

TAST'A-BLE, a. That may be tasted ; savory ; relishing. 

TASTE, v. t. [Fr. tater ; It. tastare ; Norm taster; G., D 
one 1. To perceive by means of the tongue ; to have 
a certain sensation in consequence of something applied 
to the tongue. 2. Totry the relish of by the perception 
uf the organs of taste. 3. ‘l’o try by eating a liitle ; or to 
eat alitde. 4. To essay first. 5. ‘To have pleasure from. 
6. To experience ; to feel; to undergo. 7. ‘To relish in- 
aa toenjoy. 8. To experience by shedding, as 


CASTE, v. i, 1. To try by the mouth ; to eat or drink ; or 
to eat or drink a Jittle only. 2. To have a smack ; to ex- 
cite a particular sensation, by which the quality or flavor 
is distinguished. 3. To distinguish intellectually. 4. ‘l’o 
try the relish of any thing. 5. To be tinctured ; to have 
u particular quality or character. 6. To experience ; to 
have perception of. 7. To take to be enjoyed. 8. To 
enjoy sparingly. 9. To have the experience or enjoy- 
ment of. 

TASTE, x. 1. The act of tasting ; gustation. 2. A partic- 
ular sensation excited in an animal by the application of a 
substance to the tongue, the proper organ. 3. The sense 
by which we perceive the relish of athing. 4. Intellect- 
ual relish. 5. Judgment: discernment ; nice perception, 
or the power of perceiving and relishing excellence in hu- 
man performances ; the faculty of discerning beauty, or- 
der, congruity, proportion, symmetry, or whatever con- 
atitutes excellence, particularly in the fine arts and belles 
lettres. 6. Style; manner, with respect to what is pleas- 
ing. 7. Essay; trial; experiment; [ods.) 8. A sinall 
porticn given as a specimen. 9. A bit; a little piece 
tasted or eaten. 

nea pp. Perceived by the organs of taste; experi- 
enced. 

TASTEFUL, «. 1. Having a high relish. Pope. 2. Having 

foe taste. 

TASTE'FUL-LY, adv. With good taste. 

TASTE/LESS, a. 1. Having no taste ; insipid. 2. Having 
no power of giving pleasure. 3. Having no power to per- 
ceive taste ; fos.) 4. Maying no intellectual gust ; ('. u.] 

TASTE'LESS-NESS, x. 1. Want of taste or relish; insip- 
idness. 2. Want of perception of taste ; [0ds.) 3. Want 
of intellectual relish ; [obey 

TAST'ER, vn. 1. One who tastes, 2. One who first tastes 


1. A sort of pend- 


food or liquor. den. 3. A dram-cup. 

TAST'I-LY, ado, With good taste. 

TASTING, ppr. 1. Perceiving by the tongue. 2. Trying; 
experiencing ; enjoying or suffering. 


TAST'ING, n. 1. The act of perceiving by the tongue. 2. 
The sense by which we perceive or distinguish savors. 
TAST'Y, a. 1. Having a good taste, or nice perception of 

excellence, 2. Being in conformity to the principles of 


ood taste ; elegant. 
TAT'TER, v. t. Ja. Sax. toteran.] To rend or tear into 
rags. [Not used, except in the participle.) 


TA'I‘TER, x. A rag, or a part torn and hanging to the 
ne : chiefly use in the plural, tatters. 
©TAT-TER-DE-MALION, n. A ragged fellow. L’Estr. 


TATTERED, pp. or a. Rent; torn; hanging in ‘ 
TATTLE, v. yp [D. tateren; It. hettamcllere 11. To 

prate ; to talk idly ; to use many words with little mean- 

ng. 2. To tell tales ; to communicate secrets. 
TATTLE, zx. Prate ; idle talk or chat ; trifling talk. 
TATTLER, n. One who tattles; an idle talker ; one that 
tells talee. 
FATTLING, ppr. 1. Talking idly; telling tales. 2. «. 
_ Given to idle talk ; apt to tell tales. 
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TAT-TOO!, n. A bent of drum at night, giving notice to 
soldiers to retreat, or to repair to Mheir quarters. Cyc. 

TAT-TOO*, v. t. [In the Suuth Sea istes.] To pnck the 
skin, and stain the punctured spots with a black eub- 
stance, forming lines and 7 dep upon the body. 

TAT-TOO’, x. Figures on body, made by punctures 
and stains in .ines und figures. 

TAT-TOO‘ED, (tat-tood') pp. Marked by stained lines and 
figures on the body. 

TA Pees ppr. Marking with various figures by stain- 

ed lines. 

TAU, nx. 1. The tcad-fish of Carolina. 2. A species of 

eetle; also, a epecies of moth ; also, a kind of fly. 

TAUGHT, (tawt) a. Stretched ; not slack. Mar. Lict. 

TAUGHT, (tawt) pret. and pp. of teach. 

*TAUNT, v. t. tHe Fr. tancer; W. tantiaw.) 1. To re- 
proach with severe or insulting words ; to revile ; to up- 
braid. 2. To exprobrate; to censure. 

*TAUNT, x. Upbraiding words; bitter or sarcastic re- 

roach ; insulting invective. 

*TA UNMED, pp. Upbraided with sarcastic or severe 
words. 

*TAUNT'ER, 2. One who taunts, reproaches, or upbraids 
with sarcastic or censvrious reflections. 

* TAUNTING, ppr. Treating with severe reflections. 

*TAUNTING-LY, adv. With bitter and sarcastic words; 
insultingly ; scofiingly. 

TAUR'L-€ORN-OUS, @. [IL. taurus and cornu.) Having 
urns like a bull. Brown. 

TAUR'T-FORM, a. [L. taurus, 2 bull, and ferm.] Having 
the form of a bull. Fader. 

TAUR'US, a. i The Bull; one of the twelve signs of 
the zodiac, ani the second in order. 

TAU-TO-LOGIE a. Repeating the same thing ; hav- 

TAU-TO-LOG'L€AL, § ing the same signification. 

TAU-TOL/O-GIST, ». One who uses different words or 
phrases in succession to express the same sense. 

TAU-TOLI/O-GIZE, v. i. To repeat the same Ubing in differ- 
ent words. 

TAU-TOL'‘0-GY, xn. [Gr. ravrodoyta.) A repetition of the 
same meaning in different words ; needless repetition of a 
thing in different words or phrases. 

TAU-TOPH'O-NY, 2. A successive repetition of the same 


sound. 

TAV'ERN, w. [Fr. taverne ; W. tarara; L. taberna.] A 
house licensed to sell liquors in small quant‘ties, to be drank 
on the spot.—In some of the United States, tavern w synon- 
ymous with ina or hotel, and denotes a house for the er 
tertnininent of travelers, as well as for the sale of liquors 

TAV'ERN-ER, or TAV/ERN-KEEP-ER, 2. One who 
keeps a tavern. 

TAV‘ERN-HAUNT-ER, 2. One who frequents taverns. 

TAV'ERN-ING, a. A feasting at taverns. Hall. 

t TAV/ERN-MAN, a. [tavern and man.) 1. The keeper 
ofatavern. 2. A tippler. 

TAW, v.t. . tacian: D. touwer.) To dreas white 
eatlicr or alum leather for gloves, &c. Cyc. 

TAVW, x. A marble to be played with. Stry?. 

TAW‘'DRI-LY, adv. Ina tawdry manner. 

TAW'DRI-NESS, n. Tinsel in dress; excessive finery ; 
ostentatious finery without elegance. 

TAW'DRY, a. Very fine and showy ia colors without 
taste or elegance ; having an excess of showy ornaments 
without grace. 

TAW'DRY, x2. A slight ornament. Drayton. 

TAWED, pp. Dressed and made white, as leather. 

TAW'ER, n. A dresser of white leather. 

TAW'ING, ppr. Dressing, as white leather. 

TAW'ING, nm. The art and operation of preparing skins 
and forming them into white leather. 

TAW'NY, a. (Fr. tanné.] Of a yellowish-dark ector, like 
ings tanned or persons who are sun-burnt. 49ddizen. 
TAX, x. [Fr. taze; Sp. tasa; It. taxzsa; trum L tare, to 
tax.] 1 A-rate or sum of money assessed on the person 
or property of a citizen by government, for the use of the 
nation or state. 2. A sum imposed on the persons and 
property of citizens to defray the expenses a corpora- 
tion, society, parish or company. 3. That which is im- 

wed; aburden, 4. Charge; censure. 5. Task. 

TAX, v.t. [L. taro; Fr. tarerv ; It. tassare.) 1. To lay, tm- 

or assess upon citizens a certain sum. 2. To had 
with a burden or burdens. 3. To assess, fix or determine 
judicially. 4. To charge ; to censure ; to accuse. 

TAX'A-BLE, «4. 1. That may be taxed ; liable by law te 
the asscssment of taxes. 2. That may be legally charged 
by a court apni the plaintiff or defendant in @ evit. 

TAX-A'TION, zn, ae L. taratio.] 1. A taxing ; the act 
of laying atax. 2. Tax ; sum impoeed ; [httle used.| 3. 
Charge ; accusation ; [little used.) 4. The act of taxing 
or assessing a bill of cost. 

TAXED, pp. Rated ; assessed ; aecused. 

TAX'ER, 2. 1. One who taxes.—2. In Cambridge, Fug- 
land, two officers chosen yeany Se02 the true gauge of 
weights and measures obse - 


t Odest eta, 
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TAX-AREH, vn. [Gr. ragcapyns.] An Athenian military 
officer commanding a taxis or battalion. Milford. 

TAX'I-DER-MY, 2. [Gr. rages and dcppa.) The art of pre- 
paring and preserving specimens of animals. 

TAXING, ppr. Imposing a tax ; assessing ; accusing. 

TAX‘ING, n. The act of laying a tax ; taxation. 

TAX-ON‘O-MY, n. (Gr. ragis and vopos.} Classification ; a 
creetay by a French author to denote the classification 
oO ts. 

TEA, a. [Chinese, tcha, or the ; Grosier. Russ. tshai; Sp. 
te; It. 2; Fr. thé} 1. The leaves of the tea-tree as dried 
and imported. 2. A decoction or infusion of tea-leaves in 
boiling water. 3. Any infusion or decoction of vegeta- 
bles ; as, sage tea, &c. 

TEA'-BOARD, n. [tea and board.) A board to put tea fur- 
niture on. 

TEA'-CAN-IS-TER, m. [tea and canister.) A canister or 
box in which tea is kept. 

TEA'-CUP, a. A small cup in which tea is drank. 

TEA-DRIN K-ER, ». One who drinks much tea. 

TEA‘-PLANT, RB. The tea-tree. 

TEA'-POT, n. A vessel with a spout, in which tea is 
made, and from which it is poured into tea-cups. 

TEA'-SAU-CER, fn. [tea god” saucer.|] A small saucer in 
which a tea-cup is set. 

TEA'-S8POON, n. [tea and spoon.) A small spoon used in 
drinking tea and cuffee. 

TEA’-TA-BLE, 2. [tea and table.) A table on which tea 
furniture is set, or at which tea is drank. 

TEA'-TREE, n. [tea and tree.} The tree or plant that 
roduces the leaves which are imported and called tea. 
TEACH, v. t.; pret. and pp. taught. (Sax. tecan; L. do- 
ceo ; Ir. deachtaim ; Gaelic, deachdam.] 1. ‘To instruct ; 
to inform ; to communicate to another the knowledge 0: 
that of which he was before ignorant. 2. To deliver any 
doctrine, art, principles or words for instruction. 3. To 
tell; to give intelligence. 4. To instruct, or to practice 
the businese of an instructor ; to use or follow the employ- 
ment of a preceptor. 5. ‘fo show ; to exhibit so as to im- 

on the mind. 6. To accustom ; to make tumiliar. 
7. To inform or admonish ; to five previous notice tu. 8. 
To suggest to the mind. 9. To signify or give notice. 
10. ‘Io counsel and direct. Hab. ii. 

TEACH, v. i. To practice giving instruction ; to perform 
the business of a precepto:. 

EACH, n. [Ir., Gaelic, earhen) 
last boiler. Edwards, W. Inares. 
TEACHIA-BLE, a. That may be taught ; apt to learn ; also, 

readily receiving instruction ; docile. Watts. 

TEACH’A-BLE-NESB8, n. The quality of being capable of 
receiving instrucfion ; more Uhlan h a willingness or 
readiness to be informed and instructed ; docility ; apt- 
ness to learn. 

TEACH'ER, x. 1. One who teaches or instructs. 2. An 
instructor ; a tor; a tutor. 3. One who instructs 
others in religion ; a preacher; @ minister of the gospel. 
4. One who preaches without regular ordination. 

TEACHIING, pgr. Instructing ; informing. 

TRACHING, x. 1. The act or business of instructing. 2. 
Instruction. 

¢TEAD, or t TEDE, a. [L. teda.} A torch; 8 flambeau. 
Spenser. 

TEAGUE, (teeg) x. An Irishman ; in contempt. Johnson. 

TEAK, or TEEK, x. A tree of the East Indies, which fur- 
nishes an abundance of ship-timber. 

TEAL, n. (D. taling.} An aquatic fowl of the genus anas, 
the smallest of the duck kind. Cyc. 

TEAM, n. (Sax. team, offapring.] 1. Two or more horses, 
oxen or other heasts harnessed together to the same vehi- 
cle for drawing. 2. Any number passing ina line ; along 
line. Dryden. 

TIZAM, v. t. To join together in a team. Spenser. 

TEAMSTER, 2. [team and ster.}] One who drives a 


In sugar works, the 


team, 

TicAM'-WORK, 2. [team and work.) Work done by a 
team, as distinguished from perronal labor. New England. 

TEAR, 2. (Gaelic, dear, deu~' “ott, ‘agr, contracted in 
Sax. tear.] 1. Tears are the linnpid fluid secreted by the 
lacrymal gland, and appearing in the eyes, or flowing 
from them. 2. Something in the form of a transparent 
drop of fluid matter. 

TEAR, v. t. + pret. tore; pp. torn; old pret tare, obs, (Sax. 
teran ; Russ. ; Sw. tara; Dan. terer ; D. teeren; G. 
uwhren.} 1. To separate by violence or pulling ; to rend ; 
to lacerate. 2. To wound; to lacerate. 3. To rend; to 
break ; to form fissures by any violence. 4. To divide 
by violent measures; to shatter; to rend. 5. To pull 
with violence. 6. To remove by violence ; to break up. 
7. To make a violent rent.—7To tear from, to separate and 
take away by force.—To tear off, to pull off by violence ; 
to strip.— To tear out, to pull or draw out violence.— 
Te tear up, to rip up; to remove from a fixed state by 
violence. 
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TEAR, v. i. To mve; to rage; to rant; to move and act 
with turbulent violence ; as a mad bull. L’Estrange.. 

TEAR, x». Arent, a fissure. { Little =e. 

TEAR‘ER, nx. 1. One who teare or rends any thing. 2 
One that rages or raves with violence. 

TEAR-FALL-ING, a. Shedding tears ; tender. 

TEARFUL, a. [tear and ful} Abounding with tears 
weeping ; shedding tears ; os, tearful eyes. Shak. 

TEASING, ppr. Rending ; puliing apart ; lacerating. 

TEAK Sueie a. Shedding no tears ; without tears ; unfeel- 
ing. ndya. 

TEASE, v.t. (Sax. rage | 1. To comb or card, 8% wool cr 
flax. 2. To scratch, as cloth in dressing, for the purpose 
of raising anap. 3. To vex with importunity or imperti- 
nence ; to harass, annoy, disturb or irritate by petty re 
i eae or by jests and harinaat & 

T ee. pp- 1. Carded. Vexed ; irritated or an- 
noyed. 

TEAS'EL, x. [Sux.tesl.] 1. A ptant of the genus dipsacus 
2. The burr of the plant. 

TEAS'EL-ER, n. One who uses the teasel for raising a nap 
on cloth. Kelham. 

TEAS'ER, n. One that teases or vexes. 

TEASING, ppr. Combing; carding; scratching for the 

urpose of raising @ nap ; rene 

TEAT, )». (Sax. tit, itt, as it is usually pronounced to 

TIT, this day ; G. zitzes D. tet ; W. téth; Corn. titi.} 
The projecting past of the female breast; the dug of a 
beast ; the pap of a woman ; the nipple. 

TRATHE, x. The soil or fertility left on lands by feeding 
them. [Local.] 

TEATFTHE, v. t. To feed and enrich by live stock. [Local. 

TECH'I-LY, adv. (from techy, su written for tuuchy. 
Peevishly ; fretfully ; frowardly. 

TECHH-NESS, x. Peevishness ; fretfulness. Bp. Hall. 

TECH'NIE, a. (L. technicus.} 1. Pertaining to art or 

TECH'NI-CAL, the arts.—A technical word is a word 
that belongs properly or exclusively to an art. 2. Belong- 
ing to a particular profession. 

TECH'NI-€AL-LY, adv. In a technical manner ; accord- 
ing to the signification of terms of art. 

TECH 'NI-CAL-NESS, or TECH-NI-CAL/I-TY, 2. The 
quality or state of bein tecluiical. Foerster. 

TECH'NIES, x. The doctrine of arts in general; such 
branches of learning as respect the arts. 

TECH-NO-LOG'I-€ a. 1. Pertaining to technology. 
Beddoes. 2. Pertaining to the arts. 

TE€H-NOL/O-GIST, ». One who discourses or treats of 
arts, or of the terms of art. 

TECH-NOL‘O-GY, 2. (Gr. reyvn and Aoyos.] 1. A descrip- 
tion of arts; or a treatise on the arts. 2. An explanation 
of the terins of the arts. Crabbe. 

TECH’Y, a. [so written for pouch) Peevish ; fretful ; irri- 
table. (More correctly, touchy.} Shak. 

TE€-TON'IE, a. (Gr. rexronxos.)] Pertaining to building. 

TED, v. t. (w. téd and téz.) Amoug farmers, to spread ; to 
tum new-mowed from the swath, and scatter it for 
ary ne (Loeal.] ton. 

TED'DED, pp. Spread from the swath. Milton. 

TED'DER, n. [W. tid; Ir. tead, tcidin ; Gaelic tead, teidin, 
teud.} 1. A rope or chain by which an animal is tied, that 
he may feed on the ground to the extent of the rope, and 
no farther. 2. That by which one is restrained. 

TEDDER, v.t. 1. To tie with a tedder ; to permit to feed 
7 the length of a rope or chain. 2. To restrain to certain 

mits. 

TE DE/UM. A hymn to be sung in churches or on oeca- 
sions of joy ; so called from the first words. 

*TE'DI-OUS, a. (Sp., It. tedioso ; L. tadium.] 1. Wearl- 
some ; tiresome from continuance, prolixity or slowness 
which causes prolixity. 2. Slow. 

* TE'DI-OUS-LY, ado. In such a manner as to weary. 

*T£/DI-OUS-NESS, n. 1. Wearisomeness by length of 
continuance or by pectiaity: 2. Prolixity; length. 3 
Tiresomeness ; quality of wearying. 4. Slowness that 


wearies. 
Ti/DI-UM, x. [L. tedium.) Irksomeness ; wearisomeneces 


Corper. 

TEEM, v.i. (Sax. tyman, team.] 1. To bring forth, as 
young. 2. To be pregnant; to conceive; to engender 
young. 3. To be full; to be charged ; as a breeding ani- 
mal ; to be prolific. 4. To bring forth; to produce, par- 
ticulerly in abundance. 

aie vw. t. 1. To produces to bring forth. 2. To pour, 

oos. 

TEEM’ER, x. One that brings forth young. 

TEEM FUL, @. 1. Pregnant; prolific. 2 Brimful. 

TEEMI/ING, ppr Producing young. 

TEEM'LESS, a. Not fruitful or prolife ; barren. 

TEEN, 2. Grief ; sorrow. Spenser. 

TEEN, v. t. (Sax. cee) To excite ; to provoke. 
EENS, n. (from teen, ten.) The years of one’s age reck- 
oned by the termination teen. : 
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TBETH plu«. of tooth, which see.—Jn the teeth, directly ; in 
direct opposition ; in front. 

TEETH, v. i. {from the noun.] To breed teeth. 

TEETH! ING, ppr. Breeding teeth ; undergoing dentition. 

TEETHING, n. The operation or process of the first growth 
of tee*h, called dentition. 

TEG. Ses Tac 

TEG'U-LAR, a. [L. tegula.] Pertaining to a tile; resem- 
bling 2 tile; consisting of tiles. 

TEG!U-LAR- LY, ado. In the manner of tiles on a roof. 

TEG‘U-MENT, n. [L. tegumentum.} A cover or covering ; 
io used except ta reference lo the covering of @ liting 
0 

TEG-U- MENT'A-RY, 4. Pertaining to teguments. 

TEH-HEE. A sound ‘ade in laughing. 

TEU-HEE, 0. i. To laugh. [4 cant word 

TEIL wu. (L. tila; Ir. teile.] The lime-tree, 

TEI L/-TREE, otherwise called the linden. 

TEINT, 2. [Fi r. teint.) Color ; tinge. See Tint. 

TEL/AR- Y,a. [L. tela.) 1. Fertaining toaweb. 2. Spin- 
ning webs ; as, a telary spider ; [l.u.] Broicn. 

TEL'E-GRAPH, n. (Gr. rnc and ypagw.] A machine for 
communicating intelligence from a distance by various 
signals. Cyc. 

TEL-E-GRAPIIIE, a. 1. Pertaining to the telegraph ; made 
by a telegraph. 2. Commanicated by a telegraph. 

TEL-E-OL/0-GY, x. [Gr redes and Aoyos.) The science of 
the final causes of thi ngs. 

TEL'E-SCOPE, a. [Fr. ; It., Sp. telescopio.) An optical in- 
strument employed in viewing distant objects, as the 
heavenly bodies. 

TEL’ ¥-SCOPE-SHELTI,, 2. In conchology, a species of tur- 
bo, with plane, striated and numerous spires. 

TEL-E-S€OPI€), a. 1. Pertaining toa telescope ; per- 

TEL-E-SCOP'I- -CAL, j formed by a telescope. 2. Seen 
or discoverable only by 2 telescope. 

TEL‘ESM, ». [Ar.] A kind of amulet or magical charm. 

TEL-ES-MATI€ a. Pertaining totelesms ; magical. 

TELES. MADLGAL, Gregory. 

TE-LES'TIE, n. (Gr. "redos and ortyos.) A poem in which 
the final letters of the lines make a naine. 

TELL, 2. ¢t.; pret. and PP. told. [Sax. tellan; G. tahlen ; 
D tellen ; Dan. teler. Ate . To utter; to express in words ; 
to communicate to others. 2. To ‘relate ; to narrate ; to 
rehearse particulars. 3. T’o teach; to inform ; to make 
known ; to show by words. 4. ‘Fo discover ; to disclose ; ; 
to betray. 5. To count; tonumber. 6. To relate in con- 
fession ; to confess or acknowledge. 7. To publish. 8. 
To unfold ; to interpret ; to explain. Ek. xxiv. 9. To 
make excuses. 10. To make known. 11. ‘To discover ; 
to find ; to discern.— Tell, though equivalent, in some re- 
spects, to speak and say, has not always the same appli- 
cation. We say, to tell this, that or what, to te/la story, 
to tell a word, to "cell truth or falsehood, to tell a nuinber, 
to tell the reasons, to tell something or nothing ; but we 
never say, to tell a speech, discourse or oration, or to tell 
an argument or a lesson. Tt is much used in commands ; 
as, tell me the whole story ; tel me all you know, or all 
that was said, 7'cli has frequently the sense of narrate ; 

fae speak and say have not. 

TELL, v.i. 1. To give an account; to make report. 2. 
Tor act upon with effect ; as, every shot telle.—7'o tell of, 
or to tell on, fraigar, to inforin. 

TELLIER, x. I. One that tells, relates or communicates the 
knowledge of something. Q. One who nuinbers.—3. In 
the ge Wid of England, there are four officers, called 
tellers, whose business is to receive all moneys due to the 
crown. 4. An officer of a bank, who receives and pays 
money on checks. 

TEULIN-ITE, x. Petrified or fossil shells. 

TELU-TALE, a. Telling tales ; babbling. Shak. 

TELU-TALE, n. (tell and tale. } 1. One who officiously 
cuinmunicates information of the private concerns of indi- 
viduals. 2. A movable piece of ivory or lead on a cham- 
ber organ, that gives notice when the wind is exhausted. 

la seamanship, a small piece of wood traversing in a 

groove across the front of the poop deck, and which, by 

communicating with a small barrel on the axis of "the 
ts whiel, jndicates the situation of the helm. Mar. 
t 


TEI1/LU-RATE, a. A compound of tellurium and a base. 

TEL'LU- RET-ED, @. Tellureted hydrogen is hydrogen 
combined with telluriam in a gaseous form. Ure. 

TEL-LO’RI-UM, n. A metal discovered by Klaproth, com- 
bined with gold and silver in the ores. 

TEM A-CHIS ous. s. xos.) A genus of fossile. 

TEM-E-RB4/RL-O “tre temerare ; L. temerarius.} 1 
es ; headstrong ; ; despising danger. 2. Careless ; heed- 

done at random. 
TEM- EN-bSatgL-OUBLY, edv. Rashly ; with excess of bold- 


TE MERTTY, n. [L. temerites,] 1, Reahness ; enreason- 


—3. 
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is contempt of danger. 2. Extreme boldness. Cov. 


ley 

TEMIN, n. Amoney of account in Algiers, equivalent to 
2 cart arubes, or 29 aspers, about 34 cents. Cyc. 

TEM’PER, r. t. [L. tempero; It. temperare; Sp. templar ; 
Fr. temperer.] - To mix so that ies oa quatifies the 
other ; to bring to a moderate state. o compound ; to 
form b mixture ; to qualify, as by an ingredient. 3. "To 
Naa n due proportion ; to render symmetrical ; to ad- 

ust, as parts to each other. 4. To accommodate ; to 
tacdligg 5. To soften ; to mollify ; to assuage ; to southe ; 
to calm ; to reduce any violence or excess. 6. To forin to 
a proper ‘degree of hardness. 7. To govern ; a Latiniem ; 

Seep —&. In music, to modify or amend a false or inaper- 

ect concord by transferring to it a part of the beauty of a 
perfect one, that is, by dividing the tones. 

TEM PER, xn. 1. Due mixture of different qualities ; ot the 

state of any compound substance which results from the 

mixture of various in redients. 2. Constitution of body. 

3. Disposition of mind ; the constitution of Ure mind, par- 

ticularly with regard to the passions and affections. 4 

Calmness of nind ; moderation. 5. Heat of mind or pes- 

sion ; irritation. 6. The state of 2 metal, particularly as 

to its hardness. 7. Middle course ; mean of mediuin. 

Siift.—8. In sugar-works, white lime or other substance 

stirred into a clarifier filled with cane-juice, to neutralize 

the superabundunt acid. Edwerds, W. Indices. 

TEM'PER-A-MENT, x. [Fr.; L. temperament um.] 1. Con- 

stitution ; state with respect to the predomimance of any 

quality. "9. Medium ; due mixture of different qualities.— 

- In music, temperament ia an operation which, by means 

of a slight alteration in the intervals, causes the "difference 

between two contigaous sounds to disappear, and makes 
each of them a identical with the other. 

TEM-PER-A-M at q. a seg tinasstary , (L.@.) Brown. 

ee ANCE, 2. ) 1. Modera- 

particularly, ah poli omy tes ia regard to the 
pislones of the natural appetites and passions; re- 
strained or moderate indulgence. 2%. Patience ; ;‘ 
sedateness ; j moderation of passion ; [unuswa/. 

TEM/PER-ATE, a. [I.. temperatus.} 1. rate; not 

excessive. 2. "Moderate in the indulgence of the appe- 

tites and ions. 3. Cool; calm; not marked with 
passion; not violent. 4. Proceeding from temperance 

5. Free from ardent passion. 

TEM 'PER-ATE-LY, adv. 1. Moderately ; without excess 

or extravagance. '2. Calmly ; without violence of pas- 

sion. 3. With moderate force. . 

TEM’PER-ATE-NESS, x. ). Moderation; freedom from 

excess. 2. Calmness ; coolness of mind. 

Guedes se. ai the power of quality of 


mperi 
TEM'PER-A-TUR FB temperatura.} 1. In phys 
ics, the state of a ody bait regard to heat or soe as in- 
dicated by the thermometer ; or the degree of free ‘caloric 
which a body possesses, whea compared with other 
bodies. 2. Constitution ; ; degree of any quality. 
3. Moderation ; freedom hom im: peasions ; [eds.] 
TEM‘PERED, Pp. 1. Duly mixed or modified ; reduced to 

proper state ; softened ; allayed ; hardened: 2. Adjast- 
by musical temperament. 3. a. Dis 
TEM PER-ING, ppr. Mixing and qualif, ing; ealitying by 
mixture ; softening ; mollifying ; hardening 
TEMPEST, n. (Fr. tempéte ; L. tempestes; § oo temseetad: 
It. tempesta.} 1. An extensive current of wind, rushing 
with great velocity and violence ; a storm of extreme vi- 
olence.— We usually apply the word to a steady wind of 
long continuance ; but we say, also, of a tornado, it bie w 
atempest. ‘The currents of wind are named, according to 
their respective degrees of foree or rapidity, a breeze, a 
gale, o storm, a tempest ; but gale is alao used as synony- 
mous with storm, and storm with tem _ Gast mw usu 
ally applied to a sudden blast of slost tion. a A vi 
olent joemle or commotion. 3. Penaibeoa2 idew 
agitation 
TEM PEST, v. ¢. To disturb as by a tempest, [ Lattle uzed.] 
Alilton. 
TEM ‘PEST, v.i. [Fr. tempester; It. tempestare.} 1 To 
storm. Sandys. 2. To pour a tempest on. B. Jonson. 
TEM PEST-BEAT-EN, a. [tewpest and beat.) Beaten or 
shattered with storms. Dryden. 
TEM-PES-TIVI-TY, n. [L. tempestious.) Seasonableness. 
TEM PEST-TOST, a. Towed about by ie Sire 
TEM-PEST'U-OUS, a. (Sp. tempestuere: K. terep 
Fr. templtueuz.) 1. Very stormy ; turbulent ; rough with 
wind. 2. Blowing with violence. 
TEM-PEST'U-OUS-LY, edo. With great violence of wind 

PM Sh commotion ; turbulent y. 

PEST’ U-OUS-NESS, Re torminess ; the state of 
iar tempestuous or disturbed by violent wines. 

TEM'PLAR, 2. [fromthe Temple, a house near the Thames, 
which original y belonged tothe knights Templars. The 
latter took their denomination from en apartmens ef the 
palace of Baldwin II. in Jerusalem, near the ea ate ccm ele ea cat a el LA 
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stadent of the law. Pope.—2. Templars, knights of the 
Temp.e, a religivus military order, firat extallished at Je- 
rusalem in favor of pilgrims traveling to Uie Huly Land. 

TEMPLE, n. [Fr.3; L. templumys It. tempio ; Ep. benrie: 
l. A pubtiie edifice crected is bonor of sume deity. 2. 
church ; an edifice erected among Christians as a place of 
public worship. 3. A piace in which the divine presence 
specially resides ; the church, as @ collective body. Eps. ii. 
—1i. In Engl the Temples are two inns of court, thus 
failed because anciently the dwellings of the knights 
‘Templars. 

TEMPLE, x. [L. tempus, tempora.} 1. Literally, the fall 
of the bead ; the part where the bead slopes from the top. 
—22. In anatomy, the anterior and lateral part of the head, 
where the skul ls covered by the temporal muscles. 

TEMPLE, vc. ¢t. To build a temple for; to appropriate a 
temple to [Little used.) Feltham. 

TEM'PLET, a. A piece of timber in a building. 

TEM’PO-RAL, «. [Fr. temporel; L. temporalis.) 3. Per- 
taining to this life or this world or the y only ; secular. 
2. Messured or limited by time, or by this life or this state 
of things ; baving limited existence.—3. In grammar, re- 
lating tu a tense ; as, a temporal augmnent. 4. [Fr. tem- 
porel.) Pertaining to the temple or temples of the head. 

TEM-PO-RAL/-TILES8, or TEM/PO-RALS, x. Secular pos- 
sessions ; revenues of an ecciesiastic proceeding from 
lands, tenements or lay-fees, tithes and the like. 

TEM'PO-RAL-LY, edo. With respect to time or this Life 
ouly. Suath. 

TEM’PO-RAL- NESS, rx. Worldliness. 
EM'PO-RAL-TY, n. 1. The laity ; secular people ; [little 
used.) 2. Secular possessions. 

TEM-PU-RA‘'NE-OUS, a. ‘Tempornry. hele used. ] 

TEM‘PO-RA-RI-LY, adv. Fora time only ; not perpetually. 

TEM'PO-RA-RI-NESS, n. The state of being temporary. 

TEM/PO-RA-RY, a. [L. temporarius.) Lasting for a time 
oo ; existing or ot capa for a limited time. 

TEM-FO-RLZA'TION, n. The act of temporizing. 

TEM!PO-RIZE, v. i. [Fr. temporiser.] 1. To comply with 
the tiine or occasion ; to humor or yield to the current of 
opinion or to circumstances. 2. To delay ; to procrasti- 
nate; [l. a.) 3. To comply ; [{obs.} 

PrEMPO-RTZ-ER, x. One who yields to the time, or com- 
plies with the prevailing opinions, fashions or occasions ; 
a trimmer. Shak. 

TEM'PO-RIZ-ING, ppr. Complying with the time, or with 
the prevailing humors and opinions of men ; time-serving. 

TEMPT, c.t. [Acm. tempti; L. tento; Fr. tenter ; It. ten- 
tare; Sp. teatar.) 1. To incite or solicit to an evil act; to 
entice to something wrong by presenting arguments that 
are plausible or convincing, or by the offer of some plea- 
sure or apparent advantage as the inducement. 2. ‘Io 
provoke ; to incite. 3. To solicit; to draw. 4. Totry; 
to venture on; to attempt.—s. In Scripture, to try ; to 

ve ; to pnt to trial for proof. 

TEMPT'A-BLE, a. Liable to be tempted. Sici/?. 

CEMP-TA‘TION, x. 1. The act of tempting ; enticement 
to evil. 2. Solicitation of the passions; enticements to 
evil proceeding from the prospect of pleasure or advan- 
tage. 3. The state of being tempted or enticed to cvil. 
4. Trind. 5. That which is presented to the mind as au 
inducement to evil.—6. In colloquial language, an allure- 
ment wo any ng indifferent, or even good. 

TEMP-TA'TION-LESS, «. Having no motive. Ham- 

mond. 


TEMPTED, pp. Eaticed to evil ; provoked ; tried. 
TEMPT-ER, ». 1. One that solicits or entices to evil. 2. 
The great adversary of man ; the devil. Mutt. iv. 
TEMPTING, ~ |. Enticing to evil; trying. 2 a. 
Adapted te entice or allure ; attractive. 
TEMPT'ING-LY, ado. In a manner to entice to evil ; so as 
to allure. 
TEMPT'RESS, 2. A femnie who entices. : 
TisM¥E, a. A sieve. Sometimes written tems and tempee. 
TEMSE BREAD n. (Fr. tamiser ; It. tamisare.] Bread 
TEM SED-BREAD, made of flsur better sifted than 
common Hour, 
TEM U-LENCE, ) x. [L. temulentia.] Intoxication ; in- 
PTEMU-LEN-CY, ( _ ebriation ; drunkenness. 
f TEM'U-LENT, e. [L. temulentus.] Intoxicated. 
{ ‘TEM'U-LEN-TIVE, a. Drunken ; in a state of inebria- 


tion. 

IEN, a. (Sax. tyn; D. tien; G. reba; Dan. tie ; Sw. tio.] 
1. Twice five; nine and one. 2. It is a kind of prover- 
bial number. 

® TEN’A-BLE, e. {Fr.] That may be held, maintained or 
soeicen against an asaailant, or against allempis to 
take it. 

TE-NA'CIOUS, «a. (L. tenax ; Fr. tenace.] J. Holding fast, 
or inelined to hold fast; inclined to retain what is in 

ton. 2. Retentive ; apt to retain long what is com- 
mitted to it. 3. Adhesive ; apt to adhere to another sub- 
stance ; as oily, glutinows or viscous matter. 4. Niggard- 
ly ; clone-fisted. 
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TE-NA‘CIOUS_LY, adv. 1. With a disposition to hold fast 
what is possessed. 2. Adhesively. 3. Obstinately; with 
firm adherence. 

TE-NA‘CLOUS-NESS, nxn. 1. The quality of holding fast ; 
unwillingness to quit, resign or let go. 2. Adhesiveness ; 
stickiness. 3. Retentiveness. 

TE-NACI-TY, ». ee tenacité; L. tenacitas.} 1. Adhe- 
siveness ; that quality of bodies which makes them stick 
or adhere to others; glutinousness; stickiness. 2. That 
quality of bodies -vhich keeps them from parting, without 
considerable force; cohesiveness. 

TEN‘A-CY, nv. Tenaciousness. Barrow. 
E-NAIL/, x. [Fr. tenaille.] In fortification, an outwork 
consisting of two parallel sides with a front. 

TEN‘AIL-LON, n. In fortification, tenaillons are works 
constructed on each side of the nivelins, like the Junets. 

TEN ANCY, n. (Sp. tenencia ; Fr. tenant; L. tenens.) In 
law, a hciding or possession of lands or tepmements ; ten- 


ure. 

TEN‘ANT, n. (Fr. tenant; L. tenco.) 1. A person holding 
land or other real estate under another, either by grant 
lease or at will. 2. One who has possession of any place ; 
a dweller.— Tenant in capite, or tenant in chief, by the 
ews of Angland, is one who holds immediately of the 

ing. 

TENANT, cv. t. To hold or possess as 2 tenant. 

TEN ANT-SAW. Sce Tenor, 

TEN’ ANT-A-BLE, a. Fit to be rented ; in a state of repair 
suitable fora tenant. 

TEN/ANT-ED, pp. Held by a tenant. 

TEN/ANT-ING, ppr. LUulding as a tenant. 

TEN‘ANT-LESS, a. Having no tenant; unoccupied. 

bie Naa wu. 1. The body of tenants. 2. Tenancy ; 

ang. 

TRENCH, a. (Fr. tenche ; Sp tenca; L. tinea.) A fish. 

TEND, v.t. [contracted from attend; L. attcndo.} 1. To 
watch ; to guard ; to accompany as an assistant or pro- 
tector. 2. To hold and take care of. 3. To be atten- 
tive tu, 

TEND, r.i. [L. tendo; Fr. tendre; It. tendere.) 1. To 
move in a certain direction. 2 To be directed to any 
end or purpose ; to nim at; to have or give a leaning. 3 
To contribute. 4. (for attend.) To attend ; to wait as at 
tendants or servants ; (colloguial. 3. To attend as 
something inseparable ; [o/s.] 6. To wait; to expect 

obs.) 7. ‘To swing round an anchor, as a ship. Mur 


Dict, 

ft TEND'ANCE, 2. 1. Attendance ; 
2. Persons attending. 
4. Care ; act of tending. 

TENDED, pp. Attended ; taken care of; nursed. 

TENDENCY, n. [from tend; L. tendens.) Drift; direc- 
tion or course towards any place, object, effect or result. 

TENDER, vn. 1. One that attends or takes care of ; 3 nurse 
2. A small vessel employed to attend a jarger one fur 
supplying her with py isions and other storea, or to con- 
vey intelligence and the like.—3. (Fr. tendre.] In lawr,an 
offer, either of money to pay a debt, or of service to be 
performed, in order to save a penalty or forfeiture which 
would be incurred by non-payment o: non-performance 
4. Any offer for acceptance. 5. The thing offered. 6 
Regard ; kind concern ; [obs.] 

TENDER, v.t. (Fr. tendre; L. tendo.} 3. To offer in 
words ; or to exhibit or present for acceptance. 2. To 
hold ; to esteem ; [0d8.] 4%. To offer in payment ur satis- 
faction of a demand, for saving a pennity or forfeiture. 

TEN'DER, a. "Fr. tendre ; It. tencre; Port. ténre.| 1. Sot; 
easily hiprevsed, broken, bruised or injured ; not firm or 
herd. 2. Very sensible to impression and pain; easily 
pained. 3. Delicate ; effeminate ; not hardy or able to 
endure hardship. 4. Weak; feeble; as, tender nge. 5. 
Young and carefully educated. Prov. iv. 6, Rneceptible 
of the softer passions, as love, compassion, hindness ; 
eom ionate. 7. Compassionate ; easily excited tu pity, 
forgivencss or favor. 8. Exciting kind concern. 9. Ex 
pressive of the softer passions. 10. Careful to save invio 
late, or not to injure. 11. Gente; mild; unwilling to 
pen. )2. Apt to give pain. 13. Adapted to excite feel 
ng or sympathy ; pathetic. 

TEND'FERED, pp. Offered for aceeptance. 

TEN‘DER-HEA T’YED, @. 1. Having great sensibility ; 
susceptible of impressions or intluence. 2. Very suseep 
tible of the softer passions of tove, pity or kindness. 

TEN'DER-HEART’ED-NESS, n. Susceptibility of the 
softer ions. 

TEND‘ER-ING, ppr. Offering for acceztance. 

TEN'DER-LING, ». 1. A fondling; one made tender by 
too much kindness. 2. The first hurn. of a deer. 

TEN'DER-LOIN, 2.” A tender part or flesh in the hind 
quarter of beef. : 

TEN'DER-LY, ade. 1. With tenderness ; mildly ; gently ; 
softly ; in a manner not tw injure of gives pain. 2. Kind- 


ly ; with pity or affection. 
TEN DEI_NESS, n. 1. ‘The state of being tender or easily 


state of expectation. 
3. Act of wailing; attendance. 


———— Te 
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broken, bruised or injured ; softness; brittleness. 9. The 
stale Af being easily hurt , soreness. 3. Susceptibility of 
the softer pasziona, sensibility. 4. Kind attertion ; anx- 
bety for the good of ancther, of to save him from pain. 
5. Scrupulousness, ciuution ; extreme care or concern nit 
to give ur to offense. 6. Cautivus care to preserve 
Or nut to injure. 7. Fuftness of expression ; pathos. 

TE DANG, ppr. Having a certain direction ; taking care 


o 

TENDING, a. In seemen’s lancuase, a swinging round or 
movement of a ship upen ber anchor. 

TEN DIN-OUB, «a. [ Fr. tendineuz 5 It. tendinoso.) 1. Per- 
tuning to a teadon ; partaking of the nature of tendons. 
2. Full of tendons; sinewy. 

f TENDIMENT, n. Attendance; care. Hall. 

TEN'DON, a», [L. tendo; Gr. reywr.) In anatomy, 2 hard, 
insensil- cord or bundie of fibres, by which a muscle is 
aitacheu to a bone. 

TEN'DEAE, ». An animal of the hedgehog kind. 

TEN'DRIL, n. [Fr. teadrun.] A casp or clasper of a vine 
or other climbing or creeping plant. 

TEN'DKIL, @. Clasping ; climbing, as a tendril. 

TEN DRY, a. P to acceptance ; tender. Heylin. 

TEN E-BROUS, \* sie tenebrosus.) Dark; gloomy. 

oung. 


TE-NE/BRI-OUB, 
aS mn. Darkness ; gloom. 


TE-NE BROUIB-N 

TEN-E-BROYLTY 

TENE-MENT, a. [Fr.; Low L. tenemcentum.) 1. In com- 
mor arceplation, @ house ; a building for a habitation ; or 
an apartment in a building, used by one farnily. 2. A 
house of lands depending on a manor; or a fee farm do- 
pending on a superior.—3. In law, any specics of perma- 
nent property that may be held, as land, houses, rents, 
conimons, an office, &c. 

TEN-E-MENT'AL, a. Pertaining to tenanted lands; that 
is or may be held by tenants. Blackstone. 

TEN-E-MENT'A-RY, @, That is of may Le leased ; held 
by tenants. Spelman. 

TENENT. Sce Taner. 

PTE NERLTY, nm. ‘lenderness. 

TE-NES'MUS, 2. (L.) A painful, ineffectual and repeated 
effort, or a continual and oad Se desire to go to stonl. 

* TENET, #. [L. tenet, he holds.) Any opinion, princi- 
ple, dogma or doctrine which a person believes or main- 
tilne as true. 

TEN'FOLD, a. (ten and fold.) Ten times more. 

TEN NANT-ITE, ». [from peerest) A subspecies of gray 
cpper ; a mineral of a jead colur. Ure. 

TEN'NIS, ». A play in which a ball is driven continually 
ur kept In motion by rackets. 

TENNIS, v. ¢. To drive n ball. = Si 

TEN-‘ON, vn. [Fr.} In building and cabinet work, the end of 
a picce of timber, wh.ch is fitted to a mortise. 

TENOR, n. [L. tenor; Fr. teneur; It. tenere; Sp. tenor. } 
1. Continued run or currency ; whole course or strain. 2. 
Stamp; character. 3. Sense contained ; purport; sub- 
stance ; general course or drift.—4. [Fr. tenor.} In music, 
the natural pitch of a man’s voice in singing ; hence, the 
part of a tune adapted to a man’s voice, the second of the 
four parts, reckoning from the base. 5. The persons who 
sing the tenor, or the instrument that plays it. 

TENSE, (tens) a. [L. tensus.) Stretched ; strained to stiff- 
ness ; rigid ; not lax. 

TENSE, (tens) x. (corrupted from Fr. temps ; L. tempus.] 
In grammar, time, or a particular form of a verb, or a 
Combination of words, used to express the time of action 
or of that which is affirmed ; or tense ia an inflection of 
verbs by which they are made to signify or distinguish 
the time of actions or events. 

‘LT ENSE'NESS, (tens'nes) x. The state of being tense or 
stretched to stiffness ; stiffness. Sharp. 

TENS'I-BLE, a. Capable of being extended. Bacon. 

TENSILE, a. Capable of extension. Bacon. 

TENSION, s. [Fr.; L. tensiv.] 1. The act of stretching or 
straining. 2. The state of being stretched or striae to 
stiffness ; or the state of being bent or strained. 3. Dis- 


tension. 

TENS'IVE, a. Giving the sensation of tension, stiffness or 
contraction. 

TENS/OR, a. In anatomy, @ muscle that extends a part. 

{TEN'SURE. The same as tension. Bacon. 
ENT, n. (Ww. tent; Fr. tente ; Sp. tienda; L. tentorium. } 
1. A pavilion or portable lodge consisting of canvas or 
«ther coarse cloth, stretched and sustained by poles; used 
for sheltering persons from the weather, part eularly sol- 
diers in camp.—2. In surgery, a roll of lint or linen, used 
vs dilate an opening in the flesh. 

TENT, 2. (Sp anto; L. tinctus.) A kind of wine of 2 deep 
red color, chiefly from Galicia or Malaga. 

TENT, v.t. To lodge as in a tent ; to tabernacle. 

TENT, v.t. 1. To probe; to search as with a tent. Shak. 
2. To keep open with a tent. Wiseman. 

TEN'TA-€LE, n. (Tech. L. tentacula.} A filiform process 
or organ on the bodies of various animals. 
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TENT’AGE, a. An encampment. { Causzual. on. 

TEN-TATION, 2. [Fr.; L. pein pape pa Tnial 
temptation. [Lattle used.) Brows. 

TENT A-TIVE, a. (Fr.] Trying ; easaying. 

TENT A-TIVE, a. An eamay ; tral. Berkeley. 

TENT’ED, «, 1. Covered or farnisked with tents, as 90- 
diers. 2. Covered with tents; as, a tented field. 

TENT ER, x. [L. tendo, teatus.) A book for 
cloth on a frame.—To be om the tenters, to be ca Lie 
stretch ; to be in distress. 

TENT-ER, v. & To bang or stretch on tenters. 

TENT ER, ve. §. To adont extension. Beccx. 

TENT ERED, pp. Stretched or hung on tenters. 

TENT  eenaia mn. Ground on which tenters are 
erected, 


TENT'ER-ING, ppr. Stretching or hanging on tenters. 


TENTH, a. The ordinal of ten ; Ube first after the ninth. 

TENTH, «. 1. The tenth part. 2. Tithe ; the tenth part 
of annual produce or increase.—3. In music, the octare 
of the third; an interval comprehending nine conjoint de 
grees, of ten sounds, diatonically divided. 

TENTH LY, ede. In the tenth place. 

TEN-TIGIN-OUS, a. (Le teatiso.}) Stiff; stretched. Dict. 
ENTIO.RY, rn. [L. linterna. { The awning of a tent. 

TENT'WORT, ». A plant of the genus asple nium. 

TEN-U-I-FG'LI-OUS, a. [L. tenass and felium.] Having 
thin or narruw Jeaves. 

TENCUETY, x. [Fr. tenuité; L. tenwitas.} 1. Thinness; 
smaliness in diameter; exility; thimness, applied to @ 
bruad substance, and slenderness, cppised to ome that i 
long. 2. Rarity; rareness; thinness; asof a guid. 3 
Povert age 

TENU-OG , a [L. tenuis.) 1. Thin; small; minute 2 


Rure. 

* TENURE, x. [Fr. from tert ; L. terco, wo held.) 1 A 
holding. In English law, the manner of holding lands 
and tenements of a superior. In the United States, alm et 
all lands are held in tce sunple ; not of a superior, bot the 
whole right and tite to the property being vested in the 
owner. 2. 7cnure, in general, is the particular manner 
of hulding real estate. 3. The consideration, couditivn of 
service which the occupier of hand gives to his lord of 
superior fur the use of island. 4. Manner of bk Iding io 
general. 

TEP-E-FAC TION, w. [L. tepefacio.] The act or operation 
of warming, making tepid or moderately warm. 

TEP E-FY, v.t. [L. tepesacio.} To make moderately wana. 

TEI"E-FY, ©. i To become moderately warm. 

TEPID, a. ve tepidus.| Moderately warm ; lukewarm. 

TE-PIDI-TY, wm. (Uld Fr. tepidizé.} Lukewarmuess. Bp. 
Ruhardson. 

TEPID-NESS, 2. Moderate warmth ; Inkewarmness. 

TE:POR, a. jt] Gentle heat ; moderate warmth. 

TER‘A-PHIM, x. [Heb.] Household deities or images. 

t TER-A-TOL/0-GY, 2. (Gr. repas and Aoyos.} Bom ast 
in language ; affectation of sublimity. Bailey. 

TERCE, (ters) nv. [Sp. tercia; Fr. tiers, tierce.) A cask 
whose contents are 42 gallons, the third of a pipe or batt. 

TER'CEL, n. The male of the common falcon. 

TERCE!'-MA-JOR, xn. A sequence of the three best carda. 

TERE-BINTIIL, a. (Fr. terecdinthe.] The turpentine tree. 

TER-E-BIN‘THIN-ATE, a, Terebinthine. Rumeay. 

TER-E-BIN:TIINE, a. (L. terebinthinus.] Pertaining to 
turpentine ; consisting of turpentine, or partaking of its 
qualities. 

TER'E-BRATE, v. t. [L. tercbro.] To bore; to perfurate 
with a gimlet. [Little uscd.] Derham. 

TER-E-BRA‘TION, x. The act of boring. [. u.] Bacon 

TER-E-BRAT'U-LITE, x. Fossil terebratula, a shell. 

TE-RE DO, #. (L.] A worn, or a genus of worms. 

TER EK, x. A water-fowl with long ce. 

TER ET, a. [L. teres.) Round and tapering ; colum- 

TE-RETE! nar, ag the stem of a plant. 

TER-GEM L-NAL, e- [L. tergeminus.] Thrice doable. 

TER-GEM'I-NATE, artyn. 

TER-GEM'I-NOUS, a. Threefold. 

TER-GIF'E-TOUS, a. Tergifetous plants are such as bear 
their seeds on the back of their leaves, as ferns. 

TER'GI-VER-SATE, v.i. [L. ter and verto.} To ahift; 
to practice evasion. [Little used. 

TER-GI-VER-SA‘TION, x. 1. A shifting; shift; subeer- 
fuge ; evasion. 2. Change; fickleness of conduct. 

TERM, n. (Gr. reppa ; Fr. terme; It. termine ; Sp. termine: 
L. terminus.}] 1. A limit; a bound or boundary ; the cr- 
tremity of any thing; that which limits its extent. 2 
The time for which any thing lasts ; any limited time.— 
3. In geometry, a point or line that limits.—4. In las, the 
limitation of an estate ; or, rather, the whole time or dura- 
tion of an estate.—5. In law, the time in which a ccurt is 
held or open for the trial of causes. —6. In unirersities and 
colleges, the time during which instruction is reguiariy 
given to students.—7. In grammar, @ Word or expreséiui ; 
that which fixes or determines ideas.—d. In the erts,a 
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word or expression that denotes scmething pecaliar to an 
art.—9. In logic, a syllogism consists of three terms, the 
major, the minor, andthe middle. Hiedge.—10. In archi- 
tecture, 2 kind of statues or columns adorned on the top 
with the figure of a head, either of a man, woman or 
satyr.—ll. Among the ancients, terms, termini miliares, 
were the heads of certain divinities placed on square 
land-marks of stone, to mark the several stadia on roads. 
-—12. In elgebra, a member of a compoand quantity. Day. 
—13. Among physicians, the monthly courses of females 
are called terms.—l4. In contracts, terms, in the plural, 
are conditions ; propositions stated or promises made, 
which, when assented to or accepted by another, settle 
the contract and bind the parties. 

TERM, v. ¢. To name; to cull; to denominate. Locke. 

TER/MA-GAN-CY, n. Turbulence ; tumultuousness. 

TER’MA-GANT, e. (Sax. tr, or tyr, and magan.| Tumult- 
lee ) turbulent; boisterous or furious; quarreleome ; 
scolding. 

TER/MA-GANT, x. A boisterous, brawling, turbulent wo- 


man. 

TERMED, pp. Called ; denominated. 

TERM ER, 2. One who travels to attend a court term. 

TERM ER, ) ». One who has an estate for a term of years 

TERMOR, or life. Blackstone. 

TERM'-FEB, x. Among lawyers, a fee or certain sum 
charged to a suitor for each term fis cause is in court. 

TERM 'IN-A-BLE, a. That may be bounded; Jimitable. 

TVERM'IN-AL, a. [from L. terminus.) 1. In ny, grow- 
ing at the end of a branch or stem; terminating. 2. 
Forming the extremity. 

TERMIN-ATE, v. ¢. (Pr. terminer; L. termino ; Sp. ter- 
minar; It. terminare; L. terminus.} 1. To bound; to 
limit ; to set the extreme point or side of a thing. 2. To 
end ; to put an end to. 

TERMIIN-ATE, 0. i. I. To be limited; to end; to come 
to the furthest point in space. 2. To end ; to close ; to 
come toa limit in time. 

TERM'IN-A-TED, pp. Limited ; bounded ; ended. 

TERM 'IN-A-TING, ppr. Limiting ; ending; concluding. 

TERM-IN-A'TION, 2. 1. The act of limiting or setting 
bounds; the act of ending or concluding. 2. Bound ; 
limit in space or extent. 3. End in time or existence.— 
4. In gramoinar, the end or ending of a word ; the syllable 
or letter that ends a word. 5. End; conclusion; result. 
6. Last purpose. 7. Word ; term; [obs.] 

TERM-I{N-A‘TION-AL, a. Forming the end or concluding 
sylinble. Walker. 

TiRMIN-A-TIVE, a. Directing termination. Bp. Rust. 

TERM'IN-A-TIVE-LY, adr. Absolutely ; so ag not to re- 
epect any thing else. Z'uylor. 

TERM IN-A-TOR, 2. In astronomy, a name sometimes 
given to the circle of illumination, from its property of 
terminating the boundaries of light and darkness. 

TERMINE. Anciently used for terminate. 

TERMIN-ER, n. A determining, os in oyer and terminer. 

TERM ING, ppr. Calling ; denominating. 

ae ey n. In ecclesiastical history, a sect of Chris- 
tinns. 

TERM-IN-OL‘O-GY, 2. (L. terminus, or Gr. repya and 
Aoyos.) I. The doctrine of terms; a treatise on terms.— 
2. In natural histury, that branch of the science which 
explains all the terms used in the description of natural 
oblecti: 

TER-MIN THUS, n. (Gr. repptvOos.} In surgery, a large, 
painful tumor on the skin, thought to resemble a pine nut. 

TER M'LESS, a. Unlimited ; boundless. Ralcigh. 

TERMLY, a. Occurring every term. Bacon. 

TERMBM'LY, adc. Term by term; every term. Bacon. 

TERN, x2. [L. sterna.] A common name of certain aquatic 
fowls of the genus sterna, Ed. Eacyc. 
TERN, a. (L. ternus.] Threefold ; consisting of three. 

TERN’A-RY, a. [L.. ternarius.] Proceeding by threes; 
consisting of three. Cyc. 

TERN'A-KY, or TERN'ION, x. [L. ternarius, ternio.} The 
nesrnber three. Folder. 

TERN'ATE, a. [L. ternus, terni.) In dotany, a ternate leaf 
is one that has three leaflets on a petiole. 

TER'‘RA Japonica, catechu, so called.—Terra Lemnia, a 
species of red, bolar earth.—Terra onderosa, barytes ; 
heavy 8)"1r.— Terra Sienna, a brown bole from Sienna. 

TER/RACE, nv. [Fr. terrasse; It. terrazzo; Sp. terrado.] 
3. Tn gardening, a raised bank of earth with sloping sides, 
Iaid with turf, and graveled on the top fora walk. 2. A 
balcony or open gallery. 3. The flat roof of a house. 

TER‘/RACE, tc, t. 1. To form into a terrace. 2. To open 
to the air and light. 
TER‘RACED, pp. Formed into a terrace ; having a terrace. 


Thomson, 
TER’RA-CING, Orr Forming into a terrace. 
TER/R #A-FIL'-US, x. (L.] Formerly, a satirical actor at 


the public acts in the university of Oxford, not unlike tho 
peevaricator at Cambridge. Guardian. 
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TER/RA-PIN, n. A species of tide water tortoise. 
TER-RA'QUE-OUB, a. [L. terra and agua.) Consisting of 
Innd and water, as the globe or earth. 
| FERRAR, ». A register of lands. Cowel. 
RRE-BLOE, a. (Fr. terre, and bluc.) A kind of earta 
t{TERRE-MOTE, x. [I.. terra and stotus.) An earth- 
uake. 
TERRE-PLEIN, ) 2. [Fr. terre and plein.) In fortification, 
TERRE-PLAIN,} the top, platform or hortzontal surface 
of a rampart, on which the cannon are placed. 
TERRE-TEN‘ANT, ; 8. (Fr. terre-terant.) One who has 
TER-TEN‘ANT, { e actual possession of land ; the 


at ace 

TERRE-VERTE, x. (Fr. terre and werd, verte.) A species 
of green earth, used by painters. 

TER REL, n. Little earth, a a of a spherical figure. 

TER-RENE’, a. [L. terrenus.] 1. Pretaining to the earth ; 
sy 2. Earthly ; terrestrial. 

TER’RE-OUS, a. te. terreus.) Earthy; consisting of 


earth. 

TER-RES'‘TRI-AL, a. [L. terrestris.] 1. Pertaining to the 
earth ; existing on the earth. 2. Consisting of eanh. 3. 
Pertaining to the world, or to the present state ; subla- 


nary. 

TER-RES:'TRI-AL-LY, adv. After an earthly manner. 

t TER-RES'TRI-FY, e. t. [L. terrestris and facio.} To re- 
duce to the state of earth. Bromn. 

TER-RES'TRI-OUS, a. 1. Earthy; [little used.] 2. Per- 
taining to the earth; being or living on the earth; terres- 


trial. 

TER'RI-BLF, a. [Fr.; L. terribilis.) 1. Frightful; adapted 
to excite terror; dreadful; formidable. 2. Adapted to 
impress dread, terror or solemn awe and reverence. 
3. ado. Severely ; very ; so as to give pain; os, terridle 
cold ; a colluguial phrase. 

TER’RI-BLE-NESS, n. Dreadfulness ; formidableness ; the 
quality or state of being ternble. 

TER RI-BLY, ade. 1. Dreadfully ; in a manner to excite 
terror or fright. 2. Violently; very greatly. 

TER’RI-ER, wn. [Fr.] 1. A dog or little hound, that creeps 
into the ground after animals that burrow. 2. A lodge or 
hole where certain animals secure themselves. J. A 
book or roll in which the lands of private persons or cor- 
porations are described. 4. [L. tero.] A wimble, auger 


or borer. 

TER-RIF‘IE, a. [L. terrificus.) Dreadful; causing terror ; 
adapted to excite great fear or dread. 

TER RLEFIED, pp. Frightened ; affrighted. 

TER RI-FY, v. t. [L. terror and fucio.) To frighten; to 
alarm or shock with fear. 

TER'RI-FES-ING, pyr. Frightening ; affrighting. 

TER-RIG/EN-OUS, a. (L. terrigena.} Earthborn ; produ- 
ced by the earth. 

TER-RI-TO RI-AL. a. 1. Pertaining to territory or land. 
2. Limited to a certain district. 

TER-RI-TO/RI-AL-LY, adv. In regard to territory; by 
means of territory. KE. Everett. 

TER/RI-TO-RY, wn. [ Fr. territoire ; It., Sp. territorio; L. 
territortum.} 1, The extent or compass of land within the 
bounds or belonging to the jurisdiction of any state, city 
or other body. 2. A tract of land belonging to and vader 
the dominion of a prince or state, lying at a distance from 
the parent country or from the seat of government. 

TER’ROR, x. Gs terror ; Fr. terreur ; It. terrorc.] 1. Ex- 
treme fear ; violent dread ; fright; fear that agitates the 
body and mind. 2. That which may excite dread; the 
cause of extreme fcar.—3. In Scripture, the sudden judg- 
ments of God are called terrors. Ps. \xxiii. 4. The 
threatenings of wicked men, or evil apprehended from 
them. | Pet. iii. 5. Awful majesty, calculated to impress 
fear. 2 Cor. v. 6. Death is emphatically styled the king 
of terrors. 

TERSE, (ters) a. [L. tersus.] Cleanly written; neat; ele- 
gant without pom pousicess, 

TERSE'LY, (ters'ly) aov. Neatly. 

TERSE'NESS, (ters'nes) x. Neatness of style ; smoothness 
of language. Wartor. 

Se ee n. [Fr. terre, and tenant.) The occupant 
of land. 

TER‘TIALS, #. In ornithology, feathers near the junction 
of the wing with the body. 

TERTIAN, a. [L. tertionus, from tertins, third.] Occur- 
ring bi other day ; as, 8 tertian fever. 

TER'‘TIAN, 2. A disease or fever whose paroxysms return 

as other day. 2. A mensure of 84 gallons; [obs.] 

TER'TIA-RY, a. Third ; of the third formation. Tertiary 
Mountains are such as result from the ruins of other 
mountains promiscuously heaped together. Atrwan. 

TER'TIATE, 0. ¢. [L. tertias.) 1. To do any thing the 
third time. “. To examine the thickness of the inetal at 
the muzzle of a gun; or, in general, toexamine the thick 
nese to ascertzin the strength of ordnance. 

TES SE{-ATE, v. t. [L. tesscla.) To term lute squares or 
checkers; to lay with checkered work. 
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TES'SEL-A-TED, pp. 1. Checkered ; formed in little 
equares or mosafe work.—2. In botany, spotted or cherk- 
ered jike a chess-board. 

TES-SEL-A‘TION, n. Mosaic work or the operation of 
making it. Forsyta, /taly. 

TES-SE-RA‘IE, 6, [L. tessera.] Diversified by squares ; 
teneelated. Atkyns. e 

TEST, n. (t. testa ; It. testa, or teste ; Fr. tét.) 1. In metal- 
tures @ large cupel, ur a vessel in which metals are melt- 
ed for trial and refinement. 2 Trial; examination b 
the eupel ; hence, ed critical tria) and examination. 3, 
Means of trial. 4. That with which any thing is com- 
pared for proof of its genuineness; a standard. 5. Dis- 
criminative characteristic ; standard. 6. Judgment; dis- 
tinction. —7. In chemistry, a substance employed to detect 
any unknown constituent of « compound, by causing it tu 
cxhibit eome Known poker’: 

TEST, a, [L. te.tis.) In Engtand, an oath and declaration 
agninst tronsubetantiation, which all officers, civil and 
military, were heretofure obliged to take within six 
months after their admission. 

TEST, v. t. 1. To compare with a standard ; to try ; to prove 
the truth or genuineness of any thing by experiment or 
by some fixed principle or standard. dia. Rericw. 2. To 
attest and date.—3. In metallurgy, to refine gold or silver 
by means of lead, in a test, by the destruction, vitrifica- 
tion or scorification of all extraneous matter. 

TEST'A-BLE, a. (L. testor.] That may be devised or given 
by will. Blackstone. 

‘Ti5-TA-CE-OG'RA-PHY. See Trstacroxocy. 

TE.S-TA-CE-OL/0-GY, n. [L. testacen, or testa, and Gr. 

TES-TAL/O-GY, Ayes, The science of testace- 
ous verines ; a branch of vermeology. 

TES-TA'CEQUB, a. [L. testaceus.] Pertaining to shells ; 
Srus iene of a hard shell, or having a hard, continuous 
shell, - 

TEST'A-MENT, n. (Fr.; L. testamentum.) 1. A solemn, 
authentic instrument in writing, by which a person de- 
Claires his will as to the disposal of his estate and etlects 
after his death. This is otherwise called a trill, 2. The 
name of each general division of the canonical books of 
the Scriptures ; as the Old Testament; the New 7'esta- 


mene. 

TEST-A-MENT’A-RY, a. 1. Pertaining to a will or to 
wills, 2. Bequeathed by will; given by testament. 3. 
Done by testament or will. 

TEST-A-MENT-A‘TION, nw. The act or power of giving 
by will. (Little used.) Burke. 

TEST'ATH, a. [L. testatus.] Having made and left a will. 

TL“T-A'TION, 2, [L. testatio.}] A witnessing or witness. 

TLUST-ATTOR, x. [L.] A man who makes and leaves a 
will or testrment at death. 

Roa 'TRIX, 2. A woman who makes and leaves a will 
nt death. 

‘TEST'ED, pp. Tried or approved by a test. Shak. 

TEN7T“ER, a. [Fr. téte.] The top covering of a bed. 


TEST'ER, )". A French coin, of the value of about six- 
TEST'ON q pence sterling. 
TEST'ERN, x. A six-pence. 


TEST'ERN »v.t. To present with six-pence. 
‘EST'I-CLE, n. [L. testiculus.] The testicles are male or- 
gane of generation. fay 

TES-TIC'U-LATE, a. In botany, shaped like a testicle. 

TES-TI-FI-CA'TION, n. [L. testifcatio.] The act of testi- 
fying or giving testimony or evidence. South. 

7 {-FI-CA‘TOR x One who gives evidence. 


EST'I-PFIED re rom testify.) Given in evidence ; wit- 
nessed ; publi ; made known. 
TEST'I-F1T-ER, x. One who testifies ; one who gives testi- 


mnony or hears witness to prove any thing. 

TEST'I-FY, v. i. [L. testificor ; It. testificare ; Sp. testifi- 
car.) 1. To make a solemn declaration ; to establish some 
fact; to give testimony.—2. In judicial proceedings, to 
inake a solemn declaration ander oath, for the purpose of 
establishing or making proof of some fact toa court. 3. 
To declare a charge against one. 4. To protest; to de- 
clare against. 

TEST'I-FY, v. t. 1. To affirm or declare solemnly for the 
purpose of establishing a fact.—2. In Jaw, to atlirm or de- 
clare under oath before a tribunal, for the purpose of 
proving some fact. 3. To bear witness to ; to support the 
truth of by testimony. 4. To publish and declare freely. 

TEST!I-FY-ING, ppr. Affirming solemnly or under oatl : 
eee testimony ; bearing witness ; declaring. 

TEST-LY, ado. Fretfully ; peovishly ; with petulance. 

TEST-I-MO/NI-AL, a. [Fr.; L. testimoniam.] A writing or 
certificate in favor of one’s character or good conduct. 

TEST'-MO-NY, 2. [L. testimonium.] 1. A solemn declara- 
tion or affirmation made for the purpose of establishing or 
proving some fact. Such affirmation, in judicial proceed- 
ngs, may be verbal or written, but must be under oath. 
Testinony differe from evidence ; testimony ia the declara- 
tion of a witness, and eridence ia the effect of that de- 
claration on the mind, or the degree of light which it af- I 
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fords. 2. Affirmation ; declaration. 3. Open attestation 
fexsion. 4. Witness; evidence ; of some fact.— 

- In Scripture, the two tables of the law. 6. The book of 

the law. 7. The gospel, which testifies of Christ and de. 

clares the will of G Tim. i. 8. The ark. Ex. xvi. 9 

The word of God ; the Scriptures. Ps. xix. 10. The laws 

or precepts of God. Psalms 11. That which ts equiva- 

Jent to a declaration; manifestation. Clerke. 12. Evi- 

dence suggested to the mind. 2 Cor. i. 13. Attestation, 

confirmation. 

TEST'I-MO-NY, v. t. To witness. Shak, 

EST'I-NESS, n. Fretfulneas ; Peet ean petulance. 

TEST'ING, ppr. [from test.) ying for proof; proving 
by a standard or y experiment. Ore. 

TEST'ING, x. 1. The act of trying for proof.—2. In metal. 
lurgy, the operation of refining large quantities of gold of 
silver by means of lead, in the vessel called a test. 

TES-TOON!, ». A silver coin in Italy and Portugal. 

TEST’-PA-PER, ». A paper impregnated with a chemical 
re-agent, as litusus, &c. Parke. 

TES-TO/DI-NAL, a. Pertaining to the tortoise, or resem- 
bling it. Flemiag. 

TES TO'DI-NA-TED, a. [L. testude.} Roofed ; arched. 

TES-TU-DIN‘E-OUS, a. Resembling shell of a tortoise. 

TES-TO'DO, n. (L.] 1. A tortoise.—Among the Rormans,a 
cover or skreen which a body of troops formed with their 
shields or targets, by holding them over tlreir heads when 
standing close to each other.—2. In medicine, a broad sot 
tumor between the skall and the skin, called also taipa, 
or mole. 

TEST'Y, a. [from Fr. teste, téte, the bead.] Fretfal; 
peevish ; petulant ; easily irritated. Sick. 

TET’A-NUQ, w. (Gr. reravos.) Aspnsmodie contraction of 
the muscles of voluntary motion ; the locked jaw. Cyc. 
TE-TAUG’, n. The name of a fiah on the coast of New 

England ; called, also, black-fizk. 

t TEVCH'I-NESS, ) See Txcningss, Trcny. {corrupted 

} TETCH'Y, from touchy, towchiness. | 

TETE, (tate) ». [Fr. head.] False hair; a kind of wig or 
cap of false hair. 

TETE'-A-TETE’, (Fr.] Head to head ; cheek by jow! ; in 
private. 

TEFH'ER, 2. A rope or chain by whieh a beast is confined 
for feeding within certain limits. 

TEFH Et, tv. t. To confine, as a beast, with a rope os 
chain for feeding within certain limits. See Tepper. 

TET'RA-CHORD, 2. (Gr. rerrapa and yoodn.} In ancient 
music, a diatessaron ; a series of four sounds. 

TET'RAD, x. (Gr. rerpas.] The number four ; a collection 
of four things. 

TET-RA-DAC@/TY-LOUS, a. (Gr. rerpa and dacrndos } 
Having four toes. 


TET-RA-DI-A-PA'SON, x. (Gr. rerpa, and dicpeson.] 
Quadruple diapason or octave ; a inusical chord. 

TET-RA-DRACH/MA, n. (Gr. rerpa and dpaypn.] Tn on 
cient coinage, @ silver coin worth four mos, Je. 


sterling. 

TET-RA-DY-NAM1-AN, x. (Gr. rerpa and dvvapis.] In 
botany, a plant having six stamens. 

TET-RA-DY-NAM'1-AN, a. Having six etamens, four of 
which are uniformly longer than the others. 

TET'RA-GON, 2. (Gr. rerpaywvos.] 1. In geometry, a fig- 
ure having four angles; a quadrangle; as a square, a 
rhombus, &c.—2. In astrology, an aspect of two planets 
with regard to the earth, when they are distamt from cach 
other ninety degrees. 

TE-TRAG'‘O-NAL, a. 1. Pertaining to 2 tetragon ; having 
four angles or sides.—2. In botany, having four prominent 
longitudinal angles, as a stem. 

TET'RA-GO-NISM, #. The quadrature of the circle. 

TET/RA-GYN, wn. (Gr. rerpa and yvvy.) In betany, a plant 
having four pistils. 

TET-RA-GYN‘I-AN, a. Having four pistils. 

TET-RA-HE'DRAL, e. 1. Having four equal triangles.— 
2. In botunn, having four sides, as a pod or silique. 

TET-RA-HE'DRON, x. [Gr. rerpa and cépa.] In geometry, 
a figure comprehended under four equilateral and equal 

triangica. 


TET-RA-HEX-A-HE'DRAL, «. (Gr. rerpa and hezebe- 
psd Ne crystalography, exhibiting four ranges of 
one above another, each range containing six faces. 
TE-TRAM'E-TER. x. (Gr. rerpa and ptrpov.) Im encient 
poctry, an ismbic verse consisting of four feet, found m 
the comic poets. 

TE-TRAN'DER, x. [Gr. rerpa and evyp.] Im betany, 2 
ant having four Bisa - } ” 
TRAN'DRI-AN, @. Having four stamens. 

TET-RA-PET’A-LOUB, a. [Gr. 1, and xcrador.} In 

botany, containing four distinct petats or flower-icaves 

TE-TRAPH'YL-LOUS, a. ([Gr. rerpa and PredAor.}] In 

botany, having four leaves. 
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TET’RAP-TOTE, n. (Gr. rezpa and srwos.] In grammer, 
3 noun that has four cases only ; as L. astus, &c. 
*TETRAREH, nw. [Gr. rstpapyns.] A Roman governor 
of the fourth part of a province ; a subordinate prince. 
TE-TRARCH'ATE, x. The fourth part of a province un- 
der a Roman tetrarch ; or the office of 2 tetrarch. 
TE-TRAREH'I-CAL, a. Pertaining to a tetrarchy. Herbert. 
*TET'RAR-CHY, 2. The same as tetrerchate. 
TET-RA-SPERM/OUB, «. (Gr. rerpa and excppa.) In 
butany, containing four eeeds. 
TE-TRAS'TIOH, a. [Gr. rerpacriyes.] A stanza, epigram 
or poem consisting uf four verses. Pope. 
TET RA-STYLE, 2. (Gr. ares ane orvdos.] In ancient 
architecture, a building with columns in front. i 
TET-RA-SYL-LAB'IC, Consisting of four sylla- 
TET-RA-SYL-LABI-€AL, ' bles. Cyc. 
TET-RA-SYL/LA-BLE, n. [Gr. rerpa and evdd\aBn.] A 
word consisting of four syllables. 


ie 


TET'RI€ . 
a. [L. tetricus.) Froward; perverse ; 
TETRI-CAL, , nit ; sour; rugged. Knolles. ; 


TE-TRIC'I-TY, =. Crabbedness ; perversencss 
ET'TER, n. (Sax. teter, tctr.) 1. In medicine, a common 
name of several cutaneous diseases.—2. [n furnery, a 
cutaneous disease of animals, of the ring-worm kind. 

TET'TER, »v. t. To affect with the disease called tetters. 
TET'TISH, a. [qu. Fr. téte, head.) Captious ; testy. 
EO-TON [€, a. Pertaining to the ‘Teutons, a people of 
Germany, or to their language ; asa noun, the language 
of the Teutons, the parent of the German Dutch, and An- 

Jo Saxon or native English. 

TEW, v.¢t. 1. To work; to soften; [obs. Seo Taw.] 2. 
To work ; to pull or tease ; among seamen. 

TEW, x. 1. Materials for any thing. 2. An iron chain. 
W'EL, n. [Fr. tuyau.] An iron pipe ina forge to receive 
he og of a bellows. Mozon. 

tTE AW, v.t. To beat; to break. [See Tzw.] Mort- 
tmer. 

TEXT, x. (Fr. tezte; L. teztus; It. testo.) 1. A discourse 
or composition on which a note or commentary is written. 
2. A verse or passage of Scripture which a preacher se- 
lects as the subject of a discourse. 3. Any particular 
passage of Scripture, used as authority in argument for 
proof of a doctrine.—4. In ancient law authors, the four 
Guspels, by way of eminence. 

TEXT, © t. To write, asa text. [Mot much used.] Beaum. 

K,x. 1. In universities and colleges, a classic 
author written with wide spaces between the Jines, to 
give room for the observations or interpretation dictated 
by the master or regent. 2. A book containing the lead- 
ing principles or most important points of a science or 
branch of learning, arranged in order for the use of stu- 
dents. 

TEXT'-HAND, x. A large hand in writing. 

TEXTILE, a. (L. teztilis.] Woven, or capable of being 
woven. 

TEXTILE, «. That which is or may be woven. 

TEXT'-MAN, zs. A man ready in the quotation of texts. 

TEX-TO'RI- a. [L. textor.] Pertaining to weaving. 

TEXT'RINE, 6. Pertaining to weaving. Derham. 

TEXT'U-AL, «. 1. Contained in the text. 2. Serving for 


texts. 

TEXT'U-AR-IST, ) 2. (Fr. tertuaire.] 1. One who is well 

TEXT'U-A-RY, versed in the Scriptures, and can 
readily quote texts. 2. One who adheres to the text. 

TEXT’U-A-RY, a. 1. Textual; contained in the text. 
Brown. 2. Serving asa text; authoritative. Glanville. 

TEX T'U-IST, x. One ready in the quotation of texts. 

TEXTURE, nw. (L. tertura.) 1. The act of weaving. 2. 
A web; that which is woven. 3. The disposition or con- 
nectiun of threads, filaments or other slender bodies in- 
terwoven. 4. The disposition of the several parts of any 
body in connection with cach other; or the manner in 
which the constituent parts are united 5. In anatomy. 

THACK, for thatch, is local. See THatcn. 

THAL/LITE, n. (Gr. Oaddos.] In mineralogy, a substance 
called pistacite by Werner. 

THAAMMUZ, s. 1. The tenth month of the Jewish civil 
year, contalning 29 days, and answering toa part of June 
and a part of July. 2. The name of a deity among the 
Phenicians. 

FHAN, adv. (Sax. thanne; Goth. than; D. dan. This 
word signifies also then, both in English and Dutch.]} 
This word is placed after some comparative adjective or 
adverb, to express comparison between what precedes 
and what follows ; as, wisdom is better thar strength. 

THANE, x. (Sax. theyn, thega.] The thancs in England 
were formerly persons of some dignity. 

THA NE/-LAND3®, 2. Lands granted to thanes. 

aoe E‘/SHIP, 2. The state or dignity of a thane; or his 
se 

THANK, vo ¢t. (Sax. thancian ; G., D. danken.] 1. To ex- 
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press gratitude for a fnvor; to make acknowledgments to 
one for kindness bestowed. 2. 1t is used ironically. 

THANK, |a.; generally in the plural. [Sax. thane 

THANKS, Gaclic, tuinc.] Expression of gratitude ; aa 
acknowledgment made to expreas a sense of favor on 
kindness received. 

THANKED, PP. Having received expressions of gratitude. 

THANK’FUL, a. [Sax. thancfull ; Gaelic, taincal.] Grate- 
fol; impressed with a sense of kindness received, and 
ready to acknowledge it. 

THANK'FUL-LY, ado. With a grateful sense of favor or 
kindness received. den. 

THANK'FYI-NESS, n. 1. Ex fon of gratitude ; ac 
knowledgment of a favor. 2. Gratitude ; a lively seuse 
of good received. 

THANK’ING, ppr. Expressing gratitude for good received. 

THANK'LESS, a. 1. Unthankful ; ungrateful ; not ac- 
knowledging favors. 2. Not deserving thanks, or not 

Tyee to gain thanks. 

THANK’'LESS-NESS, n. Ingratitude ; failure to acknowl 
edge n kindness. Donne. 

THANK’-OF-FER-ING, x. [thank and offering.] An offer- 
ing made in acknowledgment of mercy. Watts. 

tf THANKS.-GIVE!, (thanks-giv’) vo. ¢. [thanks and gioe.} 
To celebrate or Ute! by solemn rites. Mede. 

THANKS GIV’‘ER, vn. One who gives thanks or acknow!l- 
edges a kindness. Barrow. 

Set i ae ppr. Rendering thanks for gvod re- 
ceived. 

THANKS-GIV'ING, n. 1. The act of rendering thanks or 
expressing gratitude for favors or mercies. 2. A public 
celebration of divine goodness ; also, a day set apart for 
religious services, 

THANK’/-WOR-THY, a. [thank and worthy.] Deserving 
thanks ; meritorious. 1 Pet. ii. 

THARM, an. (Sax. thearm; G., D. darm.] Intestines 
twisted into a cord. [Loecal.] 

FAT, an adjective, pronoun or substitute. (Sax. thet 
that; Goth. thata ; D. dat; G. das; Dan. det ; Sw. det. 
1. That is a word used as a definitive adjective, pointin 
to a certain person or thing before mentioned, or suppose 
to be understood. 2, That is used definitively, to Nene 
nate a specitic thing or person emphatically 3. That is 
used as the representative of a noun, cither @ person or a 
thing. In this use, it is often a pronoun and a relative 
4. That is also the representative of a sentence, or part of 
a sentence, and often of a series of sentences, 5. That 
sometimes ts the substitute for an adjective ; as, you alledge 
that the man is innocent ; that he is nut. 6. That, in the 
following use, has been called a conjunction; us, ‘1 
heard tAat the Greeks had defeated the T'urks.’”? 7. That 
was formerly used for that which, like what. 8. That is 
used in opposition to this, or by way of distmction. 2 
When tds and that reter to foregoing words, this, like 
the Latin Aic, and French ceci, reters to the latter, and 
thut to the former. 10. 7'kat sometimes introduces an ex- 
planation of something going before.—Jn that, a phrase 
denoting consequence, cause or reason, that referring to 
the following sentence. 

THATCH, nm. (Sax. thac.] Straw or other substance used 
to cover the rovfa of buildings, or stacks of hay or grain, 
for securing them from rain, &c. 

THATCH, v. t. ‘Io cover with straw, reeds or some similar 
substance. 

THATCHED, pp. Covered with straw or thatch. 

THATCHER, n. One whose occupation is to thatch 


houses. 

THATCIUING, ppr. Covering with straw or thatch. 

THATCH'ING, a. The act or art of covering buildings 

eee Pepe tye keep out water. 

HAU-MA-TURG 
THAU-MA-TURGLE€AL, a. Exciting wonder. Burton. 
THAU'MA-TUR.-GY, . [Gr. Oavya and epyov.] The act 

of performing something wonderful. JFartun. 

THAW, vo. i. [Sax. thawan; G. thauen.}] 1. To melt, dis- 
solve or become fluid, as ice or snow. &. To become so 
warm as to melt ice and snow. 

THAW, v. t. To melt; to dissolve ; as ice, snow, hail or 
frozen earth. 

THAW, n. The melting of ice or snow; the resolution of 
ice into the state of a fluid. 

THAWED, pp. Melted, as ice or snow. 

THAWING, ppr. Dissolving ; resolving into a fluid ; lique- 
fying ; as any thing frozen. 

FHE, an adjective, or definitive adjective. (Sax. the; D. de.” 
1. This adjective is used as a definitive, that is, -before 
nouns which are specific or understeud ; or it is used to 
limit their signification to a specific thing or things, or to 
describe them ; as, the lnws of the twelve tables.—2. The 
is also used rhetorically before a noun in the singular num- 
ber, to denote a species by way of distincticn ; a single 
thing representing the whole ; a8, the fig-tree putteth 
forth her green figs.—3. In poetry, the som>times loses 
the final vowel before another vowel.—4. 7'he is used 


ne 
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before adjectives in the comparative and superlative de- 


gree. 

THE/AR-CHY, x. (Gr. 8cos and agyn.] Government by 
God ; more commonly called theocracy. 

THE'A-TINE, x. One of an order of nuns conforming to the 
rules of the ‘Theatins. 

THE’/A-TINS, ». An order of regular priests in Naples. 

t THE'A-TRAL, a. Belonging to a theatre. 

THE'A-TRE, ) x. (Fr. theatre; L. theatrum; Gr. @carpov.] 

THE’ A-TER, - Among the ancients, an edifice in 
which spectacles or shows were exhibited for the amuse- 
ment of spectators.—2. In modern times,a house tor the 
exhibition of dramatic perforinairces, as tragedies, come- 
dies and farees; a play-house.—3. Among the /talians, 
an assemblage of buildings, which, by a happy disposition 
and elevation, represents an ugreeable scene to the eye. 
4. A place rising by steps or gradations like the seats of a 
theatre. 5. A place of action or exhibition. 6. A build- 
ing for the exhibition of scholastic exercises, as at Oxford, 
or for other exhibitions. 

THE-AT'RIE, a. Pertaining to a theatre or to scenic 

THE-AT'RI-CAL, } representations ; resembling the man- 
rer of dramatic performers. 

THE-AT’RI-€AL-LY, adv. In the manner of actoss on the 
stage ; in a manner suiting the stage. 

ir or THAVE, nx. An ewe of the first yeas. [Lo- 


eas. 
TH pron, obj. case of thou. 
# THEE, v. i. (Goth. thihan ; Sax. thean.] To thrive; to 


rosper. Chaucer. 
EPT,n. (Sax. thy e 1. The act of stealing.—In law, 
the private, unlawful, felonious taking of anotter person's 
er movabies, with an intent to steal them. 2. The 
thing stolen. £x. xxii. 

FIFEWT -BOTE, n. (theft, and Sax. Bote.] In law, the re- 
ceiving of a man’s goods again from a thief. 

PHEIR, a. pronom. (Sax. kivra; lee. theirra.) 1. Their 
has the sense of a prononinal adjective, denoting of them, 
er the possession of two or more.—2. 7'keirs is used as a 
substitute for the adjective and the noun to which it re- 
a in this case it may be the nominative to a 
ver 

THE'ISM, x. [frow Gr. veel The belief or acknowledg- 
ment of the existence of a od, az opposed to atheism. 

THEIST, x. Ono who believes in the existence of a God. 

THE-IS'TIC a. Pertaining to theism, or to a theist ; 

THE-IS'TI-GAL, accordiny to the doctrine of theists, 

aueM, pron.; the objective case of they, and of both gen- 

ers. 

THEME, n. [L. thema: Gr. Geya.] 1. A subject of topic 
on which a person writes or speaks, 2. A short disserta- 
tion oor d by a student.—3. In grammar, A radical 
verh, or the verb in its primary absolute sense, not modi- 
fled by inflertions.—4. In music, a serics of notes selected 
as the text or subject of a new composition. 

FHEM-SELVES‘, a compound of them and selres, and 
added to by iter Ais emphasis or pointed distinction. 

FHEN, adv. (Goth., - thanne ; G. dann; D. dan.) 1. At 
that time, referring to a time specificd, either or fa- 
ture. 2. Afterward ; soon afterward, or immedimely. 3. 
In that case; In consequence. Gal. iii. 4. Therefore : 
for this reason, 5. At another time. 6. That time. AMil- 


fon. 
FUENCE, (thens) adv. (Sax. thanan, thanon; G. dannen.] 
1. From that place. 2. From that time. 3. For that 


reason. 
FHENCE’FORTH, (thens'forth) adv. [thence and Sorth.} 


From that time. 
FHENCE-FOR/WARD, adv. aene and forward.) From 
that time onward. Kettleicell. 
FHENCE’FROM, adv. From that place. 
HE-O€/RA-CY, n. (Fr. theocracie ; It. teocraria ; Sp. te- 
ecracia ; Gr. Bos and xparos-] Government of a state by 
the aemnediate direction of God ; or the state thus gov- 
erned. 
THE-O-CRAT'TIE 
THE-O-ERATI-CAL, 
rection of Gud. 
THE-OD'I-CY, x. (Gr. Ocos, and L. dico.] The science of 
God ; metaphysical theology. Leibnitz. 
THE.OD/O-LITE, 2. An instrument for taking the heights 
and distances of objects, or for measuring horizontal and 
vertical angles in Jand-surveying. 
THE-OG'O-NY, n. (Fr. theogonie : Gr. oye) In my- 
thology, the generation of the gods; or that branch of 
peethen theology which taught the genealogy of their de- 
ties. 
THE-OL‘/O-GAS-TER, x. A kind of quack in divinity. 
THE-O-LOGI-AN, 2. A divine; a person well versed in 
theology, or a professor of divinity. Milton. 
THE-0O-LOGIE ‘ a. Pertaining to divinity, or the 


FHE-O-LOG'I-€AL, sclenee of God and of divine 
ngs. 


a. Pertaining toa theocracy ; ad- 
ministered by the immediate di- 
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THE 
THE-O-LOG'I-CAL-LY, adv. According to the Princigies 
of theology. 
THE-OL 


IST, nw. A divine; one cr in the science 
of divinity, or one well versed in that science. 
THE-OL‘0-GIZE, ». t. 1. To render theological. 2 v.¢. 
To frame a system of theology ; [i. #.} 
THE-OL'O-GIZ-ER, », A divine, or @ professor of theology 
Unusual.) Boyle. 

THE’/O-LOGUE, for a Sel [ Little wsed.} 

THE-OLO-GY, n. [Fr. theologie; It., Sp. teologia ; Gr. 
Geooyta.] Divinity ; the ecience of Go@ and divime 
things; or the «cicnce which teaches the existence, char- 
acter and attributes of God, his laws and gcvernmens, 
the doctrines we arse to believe, and the duties we are to 
practice. 

THE-OM'‘A-€HIST, ». [Gr. Ocos and paxym] One whe 
fights against the gods. etre & 

TH M'A-CHY, ». 1. A fighting against the goda 2 
Opposition to the divine will. 

THE-OP’A-THY, n. (Gr. 6c0s and xa6os.] Religious suf. 
fering ; suffering for the purpose of subduing aintul pso 

ensities. Quart. Review. 

THE-OR’BO, w. [I0. terba; Fr. tuerde, ov teorde.}] A musi 
ea} instrument made like a large lute, except it bas 
two necks os juga. 

THFO-REM, x». [Fr theoreme; Sp. Jt. teoreme ; Gr. 
Acwonpa.) 2. In mathematics, a proposition which termi- 
nates in theory, and which considers the properties of 
things atready made or done.—2. In algebra of analyxs, 
it is sometimes used to denote a rule, particularly wher 
that rule is expressed by symbols. 

THE-O-RE-MATIE€ a. Pertaining toa theorem ; com- 

THE-O-RE-MATA- ALS gay in a theorem; comsnt- 

THE-O-REM'IE€, ng of theoreme. 

THE-O-RETIE€, ie (Gr. Oswonrrcos. See THroay.} 

THE-O-RET'L-CAL, Pertaining to theory; depending 
on theory or speculation ; speculative; terminating in 
theory or speculation ; not practical. 

THE-O-RETU-€AL-LY, adv. In or by theory; in speea- 
lation ; speculatively ; not practically 

THE/ORIE, x. Speculation. Shak. 

t THE-OR'I€, for theoretic. See Turoretie. 

THE/O-RIST, x. One who forms theories; ane given te 
theory and speculation. Addison. 

THE /O-RIZE, v. i. To form a theory or theories ; to speca 


hate. 

THE/O-RY, n. (Fr. theorie; It. teeria; L. theoria: Gr 
Ocwpa.) 1. Speculation; # dostrine or scheme of things, 
which terminates in specalation or contemplation, with- 
out a view to practice. 2. An exposition of the general 
peneiee of any science. 3. ‘he ecienee distinguzbed 

m the art. 4. The philosophical explanation of phe 
nomena, either pbysical or moral.— Theory is distinguish- 
ed from hypothesis thas ; a theory és founded on inferences 
drawn from principles which have been established on ia- 
dependent evidence ; a hy pothesis is a proposition assum 
ed to account for certain phenomena, and has no other 
evidence of its truth, than that it affords n satisfactory ex- 
planation of thove plenomena. D. Oimstad. 

THE-O-SOPH'E¢: a. Pertaming to theosophism or te 

THE-O-SOPHI-GAL, theasophists ; divinely wiee. 

THE-OS'0-PHIEM, n. (Gr. Oeos and copiopa.] Pretension 
to divine illumination ; enthusiasm. 

THE-OS‘/O-PHIST, n. One who pretends to divine ilinmi- 
nation; one who pretends to derive his knowledge frum 

THEOSOPIY. ©, 1. Divi dom ; godliness. Ed. E 

yn. 1. ne wisdom ; R- 
cyc. 2 Knowledge of God. Good. ’ 

THER-A-PEO'TIE, a. (Gr. Ocpaxcertxos.} Curative; that 
pertains to the heating art. Watts. 

THER-A-PEO'TIES, ». 1. That part of medicine whicb 
respects the discovery and application of remedies for dis- 
eases. 2. Areligions sect described by Philo. They were 
devotees to religion. 

FTHERE, adv. (Sax. ther ; Goth. thar; D. dear; Sw. dér, 
Dan. der] - In that place. 2. It is sometimes oppnsed 
to Aere ; there denoting the Mace most distant.—3. Here 
and there, in one place and another. 4. It is sometimes 
used by way of exclamation, calling the attention to some 
thing distant.—5. There is used to begin sentences, or be- 
fore a verb ; sometimes pertinently, and sometimes with- 
out signification ; But its use fs so firmly established thas 
it cannot be dispensed with.—6. Im composinen, there hos 
the sense of a pronoun, as tm Saxon; as, theredy, which 
signifies by that. 

FHERE-A-BOUT' adv. [there and about.) PF. Near 

FHERE-A-BOUTS’, | that place. Shek. 9 Nearty; 
eos re wale degree or quantity. 3. Concerning 
that; [U. w. 

FHERE-AF'TER, adv. [there and after.} 1 According te 
that ; accordingly. 2. After that. 
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THBERE-A'l', adv. [there and at.] 1. At that place. 2 At 
that ; at that thing or event ; on that account. 

THERE-BY’, adv. (there and by.) By that; by that means; 
in consequence of that. 

FHERE-FOR', ado. [there and for.] For that or this 

* FTHERE’FORE, (therfore) adv. [kere and fer.) i. For 
that ; for that or this reason, referring to something previ- 
ously stated. 2. Consequently. 3. return or recom- 
pense for this or that. 

FHERE-FROM!, adn. [there and from.] From this or that. 

aHERE Ne adv. [there and in.] In that or this place, time 
or thing. 

FHERE-IN-TO/, adv. [there and into.) Into that. Bacon. 

FHERE-OF*, adv. [there and of.] Of that or this. 

FHERE-ON!, adv. [there and on.) On that or this. 

FHERE-OUT’, ado. [there and out.) Out of that or this. 

FHBRE-TO, or FHERE-UN-TO’, adv [there and to or un- 
to.) To that or this. 

FH ERE-UN’DER, adv. Under that or this. 

FHERE-UP-ON,, adv. [there and aren 1. Upon that or 
this. 2. In consequence ofthat. 3. Immediately. 

j FHEREW HILE!, ado. At the same time. 

FHERE-WIFH), adv. [there and with.) With that or this. 

; FHERE WITH-AL’, ade. [there and withal.) 1. Over 
and above. 2. Atthe same time. 3. With that. 

* The foregoing compounds of there with the prepositions, are, 
for the most part, deemed ineleyant and vbsovlete. | 

ft FHERF'-BREAD, (therf‘bred) x. (Sax. therf, theorf.] 
Unleavened bread. Wicliffe. 

THE/RI-AE, n. 'L. theriaca; Gr. Onptaxn.) Anciently, used 
fora remedy against poison ; afterwards, for a kind of trea- 

le 


cle. 

THE 'RI-AE, a. Pertaining totheriac; medicinal. Ba- 

THE-RI'A-€AL, con. 

THERMAL, a. [L. thermea.] Pertaining to heat ; warm. 
THER!MO-LAMP, n. (Gr. Gcppos, and lamp.) An instru- 
ment for furnishing light by mcans of inflammable gas. 
THER-MOM'E-TER, z. GF Ocppos and perpoy.] An in- 

strument for measuring heat. 

PHER-MO-MET RI-€AL, a. 1. Pertaining to a thermome- 
ter. 2. Made by a thermometer. 

THER-MO-MET'RI-CAL-LY, adv. By means of a ther- 
mometer. 

FHER'MO-SCOPE, n. [Gr. Oro and cxonew.) An instru- 
ment euroakeh the temperature of the air, or the degree of 
heat and cold. 

FHESE, pron. ; plu. of this, and used as an adjective or 
substitute. These is opposed to those, as this is Wo that, 
and when two persons or things, or collection of things, are 
named, these refers to the things or persuns which are 

+ mearest in place or order, or which are last mentioned. 

THESIS, nz. [L. thesis ; Gr. Geots.] 1. A position or prop- 
osition which a person advances and offers to maintain, 
or which is actually maintained by argument; a theme ; 
a subject.—2. In loyic, every proposition inay be divided 
into thesis and hypothesis. Thesis contains the thing af- 
firmed or denied, and hypothesis the conditions of the af- 
firmation or negation. 

THES/MO-THETE, w. (Gr. Oeopo8erns.) A lawgiver. 

THET'I-CAL, «4. Ve Gercxos.} Laid down. More. 


or it. 


THE-URGIE a. Pertaining to the power of perform- 

THE-URGL€AL, ing supernatural things. 

TH E'UR-GIST, nx. One who pretends to or is addicted to 
theurgy. Hallywell. 

THE'UR-GY, n. (Gr. Oeovpyra.] The art of doing things 

which it is the peculiar province of God to do; or the 

wer or act of performing supernatural things by invok- 

ng the names of God or of subordinate agents ; magic. 

THEW, x. (Sax. theaw; Gr. cos.) 1. Manner; cus- 

tom ; habit; form of behavior. Spenser. 2. Brawn. Shak. 

THEWED, a. Accustomed ; educated. Spenser. 

HEY, Room: i objective case, them. (Sax. thege : Goth. 


t 


thai, thaim.| 1. The men, the women, the animals, the 
things. It is never used adjectively, but always as a pro- 
noun referring to persone, or a8 4 substitute referring to 
things. 2 It is used indefinitely, as our ancestors used 
man, and asthe French use on. They say, [on dit,] that 
is, it is said by persons, indefinitely. 

THY BLE, 2. A slice ; a skimmer ; a spatula. [Wot ta wee, 
or local.) Ainsworth. 

THIEK, a. (Sax. thic, thicca ; G. dick, dicht: D. dik, digt.] 
J. Dense; not thin. 2. Inspissated. 3. Turbid ; mud- 
dy ; feculent; not clear. 4. Noting the diameter of a 
body. 5. Having more depth or extent from one surface 
to its opposite than usual. 6. Close ; crowded with trees 
or other objects. 7. Frequent ; following each other in 
quick succession &, Set with things close to each other ; 
not easily pervious. 9. Not having due distinction of 
sy lables or good articulation. 10. Dull; somewhat deaf. 

FHIEK, x2. 1. The thickest part, or the time when any 
thing is thickest. 9. A thicket; [obs.J—T'hick and thin, 
whatever is in the way. 
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THI€K, adr. 1. Frequently; fast. 2. Closely. 3. Jo 
&@ great depth. or to a thicker depth than usual.—-Thick 
one threefold, in quick succession, or in great numbers 3 


oo4a, 

HICK, v. i. To become thick or dense. er. 
HI€K‘EN, (thik/n) v. t. (Sax. thiccian.) 1 To make 
thick or dense. 2. To make close ; to fill up interstices. 
3. To make concrete; to inspissate. 4. To strengthen } 
to confirm ; lobe) 5. ‘To make frequent, or more fre- 
quent. 6. To e close, or more close ; to make more 

numerous, 

THICK’‘EN, (thik/n) v. & 1. To become thick or mcre thiek ; 
to become dense. 2. To become dark or obscure. 3. ‘Fo 
concrete ; to be consolidated. 4. To be inspissated. 5. 
To become close, or more close or numerous. 6. To he. 
come quick and animated. 7 To become more numer- 
ous ; tu press ; to be crowded. 

THICK'ENED, pp. Made dense, or more dense; made 

Inore close or compact; made more frequent; inspis- 


sated. 

THI€K‘/EN-ING, ppr. Making dense or more dense, more 
clase or more frequent ; inspissating. 

THICK/EN-ING, x. Something put into a liquid or mass to 
make it more thick. 

TICKET, 2. A wood or collection of trees or shrube 
closely set. 

THICK'HEAD-ED, a. Having a thick skull; dull; sta- 


id. 

THIEKIBH, a. Somewhat thick. 

THICK'LY, ado. 1, Deeply ; toa great depth. 2. Closely ; 
compactly. 3. In quick succession. 

THICKNESS, 2. 1. ‘lhe state of being thick ; denseness ; 
density. 2. The state of being concrete or inspissated ; 
consistence ; spissitude. 3. The extent of a body from 
side to side, or froin surface to surface. 4. Closeness of 
the parts ; the state of being crowded or near. 5. The 
state of being close, dense or impervious. 6. Dulliness 
of the sense of hearing ; want of quickness or acuteness. 


THICK/SET, a. A atte and set.] 1. Close-planted. 2. 
Having a short, thick body. 
THICK/SKULL, n. and skull.) Dullness; or a dul. 


get 

rson ; @ blockhea . Entick. 

THICK’/SKULLED, a. Dull; heavy; stupid; slow to 
learn. 

TIIEK‘SKIN, n. [thick and skin.] A coarse, gross person ; 
a blockhead. Exntick. 

THI€K SPRUNG, a. [thick and sprung.] Sprung up close 
together. Entick. Shak.. ; 
THIEF, n.; plu. Tur eves (theevz). [Sax. theof; Sw. auf; 
D. dicf.) 1. A person guilty of theft ; one who secretly 
unlawfully and feloniously takes the goods or personal 
property of another. 2. One who takes the property of 
another wrongfully, either secreUy or by violence. Jod 
xxx. 3. One who seduces by false doctrine. John x. 4 
One who makes it his business to cheat and defraud. 

Mott. xxi. 5. An exorescence in the snuff of a candle. 

THIEF -CATCH-ER, 2. One who catches thieves. 

THIEF -LEAD-ER, n. [thief and lead.] One who leads or 
takes a thief. (Vue much used. | 

THIEE'-TAK-ER, n. One whose business is to find and 
tuke thieves and ae them to justice. 

THIFVE, v. i. To steal ; to practice theft. 

THIF V'ER-Y, 2, 1. The practice of stealing ; theft. South 
2. ‘That which is stolen. Shak. 

THIEV'ISH, a. 1. Given to stealing ; addicted to the prac- 
tice of thef%. 2. Secret, sly ; acting by stealth. 3. Par- 
taking of the nature of thet. 

THIEV'ISH-LY, adc. Ina thievish manner; by theft. 

THIEV'ISH-NESS, xz. 1. The disposition to steal. 2. The 

ractice or habit of stealing. 

THIGH, (tht) x. (Sax. thegh, theo, ortheoh ; D. dye.] That part 
of men, quadrupeds and fowls, which is between the leg 
and the trunk. 

t THILK, pron. (Sax. thilc.] The same. Spenser. 

THILL, n. (Sax. tail, or thill.] The shaft of a cart, gig or 
other carriage. 

THILL/ER n. The horse which goes between the 

THILL/-HORSE, §  thills or shafts, and supports them.— 
In a team, the last horse. 

THIM‘BLE, 2. 1. A kind of cap or cover for the finger, 
usually made of metal, used by tailors and seamstresses 
for driving the needle through cloth.—2. In sea lan- 
guoye, an iron ring with a hollow or groove round its 
whole circumference, to receive the rope which is spliced 
about it. 

THIME. See Turme. 

THIN, a. (Sax. thinn, thynn; G. ditnn; D. dun ; Sw. tunn.| 
1. Having little thickness or extent from one surface te 
the opposite. 2. Rare ; not dense ; applied to fluids or te 
soft mitures. 3. Not close; not crowded ; not filling the 
symce ; not having the individuals that compose the ng 
it, a cloge or compact state. 4, Not full or well grown 5. 
Slim; small; slender; lean. 6. Exile; small; fine , not 
full. 7. Not thick or close ; of a loose texture nut im- 
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rvtous to the sight. &. Not crowded or well-stocked ; 
not abounding. 9. Slight; not sutficient for a covering. 

FHIN, adv. Not thickly or closely ; in a scattered state. 

THIN, v. t. (Sax. thinnian.] 1. To make win; to make 
rare oy lees thie; to attenuate 2. Tio make less close, 
erowded or numerous. 3. ‘lo attenuate ; to rasefy ; to 
make less dense : 

FHINE, pronominal adj. (Goth. theins, theing ; Sax. thin ; 
G. don; Fr tien.} Thy; belonging to thee ; relating to 
thee ; Being the property of thee. The principal use of 
thine, now, is when a verb is interposed between Uns word 
amt the noun to whieb it refers ; as, I will not take any 
thing that is thine. 

SLUNG, 2 Sax. thing; G. ding; D. ding ; Sw. ting ; Dan. 
ting } 2 An event or aetion; that whieh happens or 
fails out, or that which is done, told or proposed. 2. Any 
substance ; that which is created; any particular article 
er commodity. 3. An animal. 4. A portion or part; 
something. 5. In eontempt. 6. Used of persons in con- 
tempt. 7. Used in a sense of honor. 

FHINK, v. i.; pret. and pp. thought, (hawt). [Rax. thincar, 
thuncan ; Goth. thagkyan; Sw. tycka ond tenka: Dan. 
dykker and tanker; D. denken.) 1. To have the mind oe- 
cupied on some subject ; to have ideas, or to revolve ideas 
in the mind. 2. ‘To judge ; to conclude; to hold as a set- 
Qed opinion. 3. To intend. 4. To imagine ;, to suppose ; 
t> fancy. 5. To muse; to meditate. 6. To reflect; to 
recollect or call to mind. 7. ‘To consider ; to deliberate. 
8. To presume. 9. To believe ; to esteem.—7'o think on, 
of wmpen. 1. To muse on; to meditate on. 2. To licht 
on by ineditation. J. To remember with tavor.— To Uunk 
ef, to have ideas came into the mind.— Te Uunk well of, 
ty boli ip esteumn ; to extecm. 

THINK, c. &. 1. To conceive ; toimagine. 2. To Believe; 
to consider ; to esteem. 3. To seem or appear, aa in the 
plirases me thinketh or methinks, and methought.— To 
think neuch, to grudge.— To think much of, to hold in high 
esteem.— To think scorn, to disdain. E-sté. ri. 

THINK ER, n. One who thinks; hut chiegy, one who 
thinks in a particular manner. Swift. 

THINK/ING, . 1. Having ideas ; supposing ; judging ; 
i ab: ; Intending , meditating. 2. a. Having the 
facalty of thought ; cogitative ; capable of a regular train 
of ideas. 

TIINK'ING, n. Imagination ; eogitation ; judgment. 

THINLY, adc. (from this.) In a loose, scattered manner ; 
not. thick by. 

THIN‘NESS, x. 1. The state of being thin; smalincss of 
extent from one side or surface to the oppesite. 2. Tenn- 
ity ; rareness. 3. A state approaching to Auidity, or even 
fluidity ; opposed to episvitude. 4. Exility. 5. Rarenese ; 
a scattered state ; paucity. 

THIRD, a, (Sax. thrudta ; Goth. thridya ; G. dritta; D. 
derle.| The first after the second ; the ordinaf of three. 
THIRD, 2. 1. The third part of any thing. 92. The six- 
tieth part of a second of time.—d. In music, an interval 
containing three diatonic sounds. 
THIRD BDOR-OUGH, (thurd‘bur-re) a. 

An ander constable. JuAnson. 

THIRD INGS, x. The third year of the corn or grain grow- 
ing on the ground at the tenant’s death, due to ihe lord 
oie a heriot, within the inanor of Turfat, in Hereforg- 
shire. 

THIRDLY, adv. In the third place. Bacon. 

THIRDS, xn. plu. The thiré part of the estate of a decease 
husband, which by law the widow is entutied to enjoy 
during hes life. New England. 

THIRL, v. t. (Sax. capa To bore; to perforate. It Is 
now written drill and thrill. [See these words.) 

THIRLIAGE, an. In English customs, the right which the 
owner of a mill possesses, by contract or law, to compel 
the tenants of a certain district to bring ai) their grain to 
his milt for grinding. 

TIUIRST, x. (Sax. thurst, thyrst; G durst ; D. dorst; Sw. 


threat; Dan. térst.) 1. A painful sensation of the throat or 
fauces, occasioned by the want of drink. 2. A vehement 
déxire of dnuk. Ps. civ. 3. A want and eager desire 
afer any thing. 4. Dryness; drought. 

THIRST, c.u [Sax. thyrstan ; D. doraten ; G. durston ; Sw. 


torsta. Dan ese) 1. To experience a painful sensa- 
tion of the thruat or fauces for wantof drink. 2. ‘T’o have 
a vehement desire for any thing. 

THIRST, o. ¢. To want to drink ; as, to thirst blood. [Not 
English.] Prior. 

THIRSTU-NESS, n. {from thirsty.] The state of being 
thivsty ; thirst. Wotton. 

THIRST'ING, ppr. Feeling pain for want of drink. 

THIRSTY, a. 1. Feeling a painful sensation of the throat 
or fauces for want of drink. 2. Very dry; having no 
zone ure 3 parched. 3. Having a velicinent desire of ary 
thing. 

gabe EEN, a. (Sax. threottyne ; three and ten.) Ten and 

ree 


{third and borough.} 
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THIRTEENTH, a@ The third after the tenth ; the ordinal 
of thirteen. 

THIR/‘TEENTH, 2. In music, an interval forming the oce- 
tave of the sixth, or sixth uf the ostave. Busdy. 

THIR'‘TLETH, a. [from thirty; Nax. tArittigotaa.) The 
tenth threefald ; the ordinal of thirty. 

THIRTY, a. (Sax. thristig ; G. dreissig 5 D. dertig.} Thrice 
ten ; or twenty and ten. 

FHS, definitice adjective or substitute: plu. Tween. [Pax. 
this ; Dan. pla. disse ; Sw. dessa, desse; G. das, dessen } 
D. desze, dit.) 1. This is a definitive, or defineive adjec- 
tive, denoting something that is present or near in place 
or time, or sonsething just mentioned.—2. By this, is ued 
elliptically for by this time.—3. This used with words 
denoting time past; az, I have taken no suuff for tirs 
month.—4. Thu is opposed to that. 5. When this and 
that refer to different things before expressed, tais relers 
to the thing last mentioned, and thes to the thing Gest 
mentioned. 6. [t is sometimes opposed to other. 

THISTLE, (this 1) x. (Sax. tustel; G., D. distel ; Bw. tas 
tel.) The commor name of numerous prickly plats of 
the elass syn genesia, and several genera. 

THIS'TLY, (this‘ly) a. Overgrown with thistles. 

FHIFIVER, adv. (Sax. thider, thyder.]) 3. To thas place - 
opposed to hither. 2. To that end or point.—sHither and 
thither, to this place and to that ; one way and another. 

t FHPEHER-TO, adv. To that end ; so far. 

FHIFH ER-WARD, advo. Toward that place. 

FHO. 1. A contraction of though. (See Trocans.} 2. Tae, 
for Sax. thonne, then; [vbs.] Spenser. 

THOLE, x. (Sax. thol ; lr., Gaelic, dula.] 1. A pin inserted 
into the gunwule of a boat, to keep the oar m the row- 
lock, when used in rowing. 2. The pin or handle of s 
sythe-snath. 

t THOLE, v. t [Sax. thotian ; Goth. thulan ; G., D. dulden.] 
To bear; to endure ; to undergo. Gower. 

THOLE, ce. i. To wait. [Local.] 

‘THOLE, n. [L. tholus.] The roof of a temple. [Net used, 
or local. 

THO MA-ISM, n. The doetrine of &. Thomas Aquinas 

THO MISM, with respect to predestinativan and grace 

THO MIST, xn. A follower of Thomas Aquinas, in oppusi 
tion to the Scomsts. 

THOMISON-ITE, a. A mineral of the zeolite family. 

THONG, nn. [Sax. sale strap of leather, used f& 
fastening any thing. Dryden. 

FHO-RAC IC, a. [L. thoraz.] Pertaining to the breast. 

THO-RAC IES, 2. plu. In tedthyulogy, an order of bony 
fishes ad aot by means of gille only. 

THO RAL, a. (L. thorus.] Pertaining to 8 bed. 

THORAX, x. [L.] In anatomy, that part of the humen 
skeleton which eonsists of the bones of the cheet ; abo, 
‘the cavity of the chest. Cwe. 

THO-RI'NA, n. An earth resembling zirconia 

TTIORN, n. (Sax. thorn; G. dorn; D. doorn; Dan. terne } 
1. A tree or shrub armed with spines or ebasp lignenes 
shoots. 2. A sharp, hgneous or woody skoeot from the 
stem of a tree or ehimb ; a sharp proccss from the woody 
part of a plant; a spine. 3. Any thing troublesome.—4. 
In Scripture, great difficulties and impediments. 5. World- 
ly cares ; things which prevent the growth of good pria- 
ciptes. Matt. xin. 

THORN!-AP-PLE, 2. [thorn and apple.} A plant of the 
genus datura ; a popular name of the dutura stramensum, 
or erie of Peru. Bigelow. 

THORN -BA€K, a. [thorr and back.}] A fish of the my 
kind, whieh has priekles on its back. 

THORN'-RUSH, ». A shrub that produces thorns. 

THORN'-BUT, n. A fish, a but or turbot. ins worth. 

THORN!-HEDGE, n. (thorn and Acdge.} A hedgo or fenee 
eonsisting of thorn. ; 

THORN'LESS, a. Destitate of thoms. 

THORN’Y, a. 1. Full of thorns or rpines; rough with 
thorns. 2. Troublesoine ; vexatious ; harassing ; perplex- 
ing. 3. Sharp; pri ies » Vexatious. 

THORNY RESTALAR-ROW, n. A plant. Cyc. 

THORNY-TRE'FOIL, n. A plant of the genus fagania 

THOROUGH, (thur‘ro) a. [Sax.thurk ; G. durch oD. dbor 
1, Literally, passing through or to the end, Rence, com- 
pte. perfect. 2. Passing throuch. 

t THOROUGH, (thur'ro) prep. 1. From side to side, or from 
end toend. 2. By means of; see THRovoN. 

THOR‘OUGH, (thur'ro) 2. An inter-furrow between two 


ridges. AA 
THOR‘'OQUGH-BASE, (thur'm-base) n. In music, an aceom- 
niment toa continued base by figures. 
THOR'OUGH-BRED, (thur'ro-bred) a. [thorough and bred.? 
Completely taught or accomplished. 
THOR OUGH-FARE, (thur-ro fare) a. ‘thorough and fare.» 
1. A passage through ; & passage from one street ar open- 
. ing to anotber ; an unobstructed way. 2. Power of pass- 
ing. -Wiltun, 
ee (thurro-ly) adv. Fully ; entirgly ; com 
tely. 


ft Odel-re 


THR 


fHOR OUGH-PACED, (thur'ro-pist) «. [thkorengh and 
paced.) Perfect in what is undertaken : Bleed going 


m paying 

THOK‘OUGH-SPED, ( )@. [thorough and sped.]} 
Fully accomplished ; thorough-paced. Suv/t. 

THOR'OUGI-STITCH, (thurro-stich) ado. Fully ; com- 
pletely ; going ibe whole length of any business. 

THOR'OUGH- AX, (thurro-wax) x. [thorouys and war.] 
A plant of the genus lapleurum. Lee. 

THOR‘OUGH-WORT, (thu: ro-wurt) x. The popular name 
of a plant, the expatortum perfoliatum. 

THORP. (Sax. thorpe; D. dorp 
W. trev; Gaelic, Ir. treadk; L. tribus.] The word, in 
Welsh, signifies a dwelling-place, a homestead, a hamlet, 
atown. I[n our languages, % occurs now oniy in names of 
places and persons. 

THOS, x. An animal of the wolf kind Cyc. 

THOSE, pren ; pla. of Twat; as, those men. See THESE. 

FHOU, prox. ; in the obj. thee. (Sax. thu; G., Sw., Dan. da ; 
“.., Fr., It, Sp., Port. tu.) The second personal prunoun, 
in the singular number; the pronoun which is used in 
pa eb inpel persons in the solemn style.— Thou is used 
on 
and by the Quakers. 

FOU, v. t. To treat with familiarity. Shak. 

THOU, v. i. To use thou and thee in discourse. 

FHOUGH, (thd) v. i. (Sax. theak; Goth. thauh; G. doch ; 
Sw. dock ; 1N., Dan.dog. This is the imperative of a verb ; 
commonly, but not correctly, classed among conjunctions. 
a. Grant ; admit; allow. 2 Used withas. 3. It is use 
in familier language, wt the end of a sentence. 4. It is 
compounded with all, in although, which see. 

THOUGHT, pret. and pp. of think ; pronounced tharct. 

THOUGHT, (thawt) x. pbiniarily the passive participle of 
think ; Sax. theaht.] J. Properly, that which the mind 
dthinks. Thought is either the act or operation of the 
enind, when attending to a particular subject or thing, 
or it is the idea consequent on that operation. 
conception. 3. Fancy; conceit; something framed by 
the imagination. 4. Reftection ; particular consideration. 
5. Opinion ; judgment. 6. Meditation ; serious considcr- 
ation. 7. Design ; purpose. §&. Silent contemplition. 9. 
SBlicitude ; care; concern. 10. Inward reasoning ; the 
werkings of conscience. 11. A small degree or quanti- 
ty ; [obs.]—To take thought, to be solicitous or anxious. 


Matt. vi. 

VHOUGHT'FYL, (thawt’fel) e. 1. Full of thought; con- 
femplative ; employed in meditation. 2. Attentive ; eare- 
ful ; having the mind directed toaa object. 3. Promoting 
serious thought; favoratie to musing or meditation. 4. 
Anxious ; solicitous, 

THOUGHT'FUL-LY, adv. With thought or consideration ; 
with ealicitude. 

THOUGHT'FIL-NESS, x. 1. Deep meditation. 2. Seri- 
ous attention to spiritual concerns. J. Anxiety ; solict- 


tude. 
THOUGHT'LESS, a. 1. Heedlass ; careless; negligent. 
2. Gay ; dissipated. 3. Stupid ; dull. 
THOUGHT'LESS-LY, ade. Without thought ; carelessly ; 


stupidly. Q@aerth. 

THOUGHT'LESS-NESS, n. Want of thought ; heediess- 
ese ; carelessness ; inattention. 

QTHOUGHT'SICK, a. Uneasy with reflection. 

VHOUSAND, a. (Sax. thusend; Goth. thusund; G. tau- 
send.) 1. Denoting the number of ten hundred.—2. Pro- 
rerbially, denoting a great number indefinitely. 

THOU'SAND, n. The number of ten hundred. 

THOU'SANDTH, a. The ordinal of thousand. : 

THOU'SANDTH, vn. The thousandth part of any thing. 

THOWL. See Tuoreg. 

¢ THRACK, v. & To load or burden. South. 

WHRALL, xn. (Sax. thrall; Dan. tral; Sw. trdl.) 1. A 
slave. 9. Slave 3 {obs.] 

THRALL, v. t. To enslave. 
HRALL/DOM, x. [Dan. tr 
state of servitude. 

THRAP‘PLE, n. The windpipe of an animal. [Wot an 
Engtish word.] Scott. 

THRASH, v.t. (Sax. tharecen, or therscan ; G. dreschen , 
D. dorschen. It is written thrash or thresh.] t. To beat 
mat grain from the husk or pericarp with a flail. 2. To 
‘eat corn off from the cob or spike. 3. To beat soundly 
with a stick or whip; to drub. 

THRASH, v.i. 1. 


Enthrall is in use.]} 
-) Slavery ; bondage ; a 


business of: 
*SHRASHED, pp. 1. Beaten out of the husk or off the ear. 
2. Freed from the grain by beating. 
THRASWER, x. One who thrashes grain. 
THRASHIING, ppr. Beating out of the husk or off the ear ; 


roy f y with a stick or whip. 
THRASHING, 2. The act of beating out grain with e dail ; 


a sound drubbing. 
THRASH'ING-F R,2. [thrash and foor.) A floor or 
area on which grain is beaten out. 
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3 G. dorf ; Sw., Dan. tarp; 


in the solemn style, unless in very familiaz language, | 


2. Idea; ° 


‘0 practice thrashing ; to perform the 
@hrashing. 2. To labor ; to . dge. 


THR 


THRA-SON'I-€AL, a. [from 7*kraso.} 1. Boasting ; given 
to bragging. 2. Buastful; izoplying ostentatious dis 


ay. 

THRASONTEALLY, ado. Boastfully. Johnson 

t THRAVE, xn. [Sax. druf.] A drove ; a herd. 

{ THRAVE, x. [W. dreva.] The number of two dozen. 

THREAD, ja. [Sax. thred, thred; D. draad.) 1. A very 

THRED, smai! twist of flax, wool, cotton, silk or other 
fibrous substance, drawn out to a considerable length. 2. 
The filament of a dower. J. The filament of any fibrous 
substance, as of bark. 4 A fine filiimeut or line of gold 
Of siver.—5. Air-threads, the fine white filaments which 
are seen floating in the air in summer, the production of 
spiders. 6. Something contiaucd in along course or ten- 
or. 7. The prominent spiral part of a screw. 

THREAD, (thred) v. t. 1. To pass a thread through the 
eye ; a8, lo thread aaneedie. 2. To pass or pierce through, 
as a narrow Way or chanel. 

THREAD'‘BARE, a. ([tkread and bare.} 1. Worn to the 
naked thread ; Naving the nap worn of. 2 Worn out; 
trite ; hackneyed ; used till it has tost-its novelty er in- 


terest. 

THREAD'BARE-NESS, n. The state of being threadbaze 
or trite. 

THREAD EN, a. Made of thread. 

THREAD-SHAPED, a. {n botan 

THREAD Y, a. 1. Like Uren 
Granger. 2. Containing thread. 

THREAP, v. t. [Rax. thrcapian, or rather threagan.j Le 
chide, contend or argue. [ Local.) Ainsworth. 

THREAT, (thret) aS Tee. threat.] A menace ; denuncia- 
tion of ill ; declaration of an intention or detessuinatinn te 
inflict da eho loss or pain on another.’ 

? 


[F.utle used.] 
» filiform. 
or filaments ; slende. 


THREAT, (thret) v. t. To threaten, which see.— Threat is 
used only in poetry. Dryden. 

THREAT‘EN, (thret<n) v. ¢. [Sax. threatian; D. dreigen 
G. drehen.] 1. To declare the purpose of inflicting pun 
ishment, pain or other evil on ancther, for some sin or of- 
fense ; to menace. 2 ‘To menace ; to terrify or attemjr 
to terrify by menaces. 3. To charge or enjoin with mcn- 
ace or with jimplied rebuke ; or to charge strictly. 4 To 
menace action ; ‘te present the appearance of coming 
evil. 5. To exhibit the appearance of something evil ar 
unpleasant approaching. 

THREAT'ENED, (thret'tnd) pp. Menaced with evil. 

THREAT &N-ER, (thret‘tn-er) n. One that threatens. 

THREAT'EN-ING, (thret'tn-ing) ppr. 1. Menaciug; de. 
nouncing evil. 2. a. Indicating a Uhreat or menace. 3 
Indicating something impounding. 

THREAT'EN-ING, n. The act of menacing ; a menace; a 
denunciation of evil, or declaration of a purpose to inflict 
evil on a pergon or country, usually for sins and offenses, 

THREAT'EN-ING-LY, (thret'tn-ing-ly) ado. With a threat 
or menace ; ia a threatening manner. 

THREATFUL, (thret'ful) a. Full of threate; having 
menacing appearance ; minacious. Spenser. 

THREE, a. [Sax. threo, thri, thry, and tarig; Sw., Dan. 
tre; G. drei; D. drie; Fr. troia; Wt. tre; Sp., L. tres.) 4. 
Two and one. 2. {t is often used, like other adjectivcg, 
without the noun tu-which it refers.—3. Proverisully, a 
small number ; [ods. 

THREE/-CAP-SULED, a. Tricapsular. 

THREE’-CELLED, a. Trilocular. 

TNREE-€LEFT, a. Trifid. 

THREE/-COR-NERED, a. [three and corner.) 1. Maving 
three corners or angles.—2. In botany, havirg three sidexy 
or three prominent fongitudinal angles, as a stem. 

THREE-FLOW-ERED, a. [threes and flower.] Bearing 
three flowers together. Martyn 

THREE FOLD, a. (tarce and fold.) Three-double ; consiat.- 
ing of three. 

THREE/-GRAINED, a. Tricoccous. 

TIIREE'-LEAVED, a. [thz ce and leaf.) Consisting of three 
distinct leaflete. 

THREF:-LOBED, a. [three and lobe.}] A three-lobed leaf is 
one that is divided to the iniddle into three parts, standing 
wide from each other and having convex margins. 

THREECNERVED, a. [three and nerve.) A three-nerved 
leaf bas three dietinct vessels or nerves running longitu- 
dinally without branching. 

THREE'-PART-ED, a. [three and parted. ] rtite. 

*THREE'-PENCE, (thripenoe) x. [faree -and pence] A 
small silver coin of three times the value of a penny. 

*THREE-PEN-NY, (thripfen-ny) a. Worth three-pence 


only ; mean. 
THREE!-PET-ALED, a. (three and petal.) Tripetalous, 
coneete of three d petnis ; asa corol. 
THREE/-PILE, n. [three and pile.) An old name for good 
velvet. Shak. e 
THREE’-PILED, a. Set with a thick pile. Skak. 
HREE!-POINT-ED, a. Trieuspidate. 
THREE/SEORE, a. Thriee tweaty ; sixty. 
‘THREE-SEED-ED, a. Containing three seeds. 
THREL/-SID-ED, a. Having three plane sides. 
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THREE’-VALVED, a. Trivalvular ; consisting of three 
valves ; opening with three valves. 

t THRENE, n. (Gr. Opnvos.} Lamentation. Shak. 

THREN’O-DY, n. (Gr. Opnvos and wd7.] A song of lainen- 
tation. Herbert. 

JHRESH, v. ¢. To thrash. (See THrasu.] The latter is the 
popular pronunciation, but the word is written tkrask or 
thresh, indifferently. 

THRESH/ER, x. ‘The sea-fox. Cye. 

THRESHOLD, Ja. (Sax. therecwald + G. thirschwelle.) 

JHRESHHOLD, 1. The door-sill ; the plank, stone or 
piece of timber which lies at the bottom or under a door, 
ee of a dwelling-house, church, temple or the 
ike; hence, cntrance; gate; door, 2. Entrance; the 
pce or point of entering or beginning 

THREW, pret. of throw. 

THRIVE, ade. [from three.) 1. Three times. 2. Some- 
times used by way of amplification ; very. 

THRID, v. t. (W. treiziaw.) To slide through a narrow 

age ; to slip, shoo® or ran through, as a needle, bod- 
in. or the like. 
THRID, 2. Thread. Spenser. 
HRID DED, pp. Slid through 

THRID/DING, ppr. Sliding through; causing to pass 
through, 

THRIFY?, 2. [from thrive.) 1. Frugality ; good husbandry ; 
economical inanagement in regard to property. 2. Pros- 
perity ; success and advance in the acquisition of proper- 
ty ; increase of worldly goods; guin. 3. Vigorous growth, 
as of a plant.—4. In dotany, a plan of the genus statice. 

THRIPT'[ LY, ado. 1. Frugally ; with parsimony. 2. 
With increase of worldly goods, 

THRIFT I-NESS, ». 1. Frugality; good husbandry. 2. 
Prosperity in business ; increase of property. 

THRIFT'LESS, a. Having no frugality or good manage- 
ment ; profuse ; extravagant ; not thriving. Shak. 

THRIFTY, a. 1. Frugal; sparing; using economy and 
ie management of property.—2. More generally, thriv- 
ng by industry and frugality ; prosperous in the acquisi- 
tion of worldly goods ; increasing in wealth. 3. Thriv- 
ing ; growing rapidly or vigorously, asa plant. 4. Well 
husbanded. 

THRILL, n. [see the verb.) 1. A drill. 2. A warbling; 
see TRiLy.}] 3. A breathing place or hole. Herbert. 
THRILL, v.t. (Sav. thyrlian, thirlian; D. drillen, trillen ; 
G, drillen.] 1. Tu bore ; to drill; to perforate by turning 
a gimblet or other similar instrument. 2. To pierce ; to 

netrate, as something sharp. 

THRILL, c.i. 1. To pierce ; to penetrate, as something 
sharp ; particularly, to cause a tingting sensation that 
runs through the system with a slight shivering. 2. T'o 
feel a sharp, shivering sensation running through the 


body. 

THRILLED, pp. PenefMted 3 pierced. 

THRILUIN 2 PPT J. Perforating ; drilling. 2. Piercing; 

netrating ; having the quality of penetrating. 3. Feel- 

ing a tingling, shivering sensation running through the 
system. 
THRING, v.t. To press, crowd or throng. Chaucer. 
HRIS'SA, x. A fish of the herring kind. 

FHRIVE, v. i. ; pret. thrived ; pp. thrived, or thriven. [Dan. 
trives ; Sw. trifvas.) 1. To prosper by industry, economy 
and good management of property ; to increase in goods 
and estate. 2. To prosper in any business ; to have in- 
crease or success. 3. To grow; to incrense in bulk or 
stature ; to flourish. 4. To grow; to advance; to increase 
or advance in any thing valuable. 

THRIV’ER, vn. One that prospers in the acquisition of 

roperty. 

THRIVING, ppr. 1. Prospering in worldly goods. 2. a. 
Being prosperous or successful ; advancing in wealth ; in- 
creasing ; growing. 

THRIVING-LY, ado. In © prosperous way. 

THRIV'ING-NESS, or THRIV'ING, n, Prosperity ; growth ; 

rease. 

THRO, a contraction of through, not now used. 

THROAT, zn. [Sax. throta, throte; D. strote.] 1. The an- 
terior part of the neck of an animal, in which nre the gul- 
bet and windpipe, or the passages for the food and breath. 
—In medjcine, the rauces, Cyc.—2. In scamen’s lan wage, 
stat end of a gaff which is next the mast.—3. In shtp- 
building, the inside of the knee-timber at the middle or 
turns of the arms. 

THROAT, v. t. To mow beans in a direction against their 
bending. [Local.] Cyc. 

THROAT'-PiPE, x. The windpipe or weasand. 

ee Onn, Rn. Caf and wort.] A plant 
HROAT'Y, a. Gu . Howell, 

THROB, », t. (Gr. Gopufew.) To beat, as the heart or pulse, 
with more than usual forre or rapidity ; to beat in conse- 

n ig of en to pripitate. 

R. or strong pulation ; a violent beatin 
of the heart and arteries ; & palpitation. . 
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THROBBING, ppr. Beating with unusual force, as the 
heart and pulse ; palpitating. 

THROB'BING, n. The act of beating with unusual furcc, 
as the heart and pulse ; palpitation. 

THROD'DEN, »v. ¢. ‘To grow ; to thrive. [Net in use, or lo- 
cal.) Grose. 

THROE, n. (Sax. throwian.] Extreme pain ; violent pang ; 
anguish ; agony. Jt is particularly applied to the anguish 
of travail in child-birth. 

THROE, oc. i. To agonize ; to struggle in extreme pain. 

THROE, tc. t. To put in agony. Sick. 

THRONE, a. [L. thronus; Gr. Opovos; Fr. trone.) 1. A 
royal seat ; a chair of state. 2. The seat of a bishop.—3 
In Scripture, sovereign power and dignity. 4. Angels. 
Col.i. 5. ‘The place where God peculiarly manifests lis 
power and glory. 

THRONE, co. t. 1. To place on a royal seat; to enthrone. 
2. To place in an elevated position ; to give an elevated 

lace to ; to exalt. 

T IRONED, pp. Placed on a royal seat, or on an elevated 
seat ; exalted. 

TIRONG, x. (Sax. thrang ; Ir. pie G., D. drang.] 1. A 
crowd ; a multitude of persons or of living beings pressing 
or pressed into a close body or assemblage. 2. A great 
multitude. 

THRONG, vr, i. (Sax. thringan ; D. dringer; G. drangen ; 
Dan. eee) To crowd together ; to press into a close 
body, as a multitude of persons ; to come in roultitudes. 

THRONG, v. t. To crowd or press, a8 persons ; to oppress 
or annoy with a crowd of living beings. 

THRONGED, pp. Crowded or preased by a multitude of 


rkons. 

THRONGING, ppr. Crowding together; pressing with a 
multitude of persons. 

THRONG-ING, n. The act of crowding together. 

t THRONG'LY, adv. In crowds. More. 

THROP'PLE, 2. The windpipe of a horse. [Lecal.] Cye. 

THROS/TLE, (thros1) n. (Kax. throstle.) A bird. 

THROS'TLING, n. A disease of cattle of the ox kind. 

THROT'TLE, x. The windpipe or larynx. 

THROT TLE, v. i. 1. To choke ; to suffocate ; or to obstruct 
so as to endanger suffocation. 2. To breathe hard, as 
when nearly suffocated. 

THROT'’TLE, v. t. To utter with breaks and interruptions, 
ns a person half suffocated. Shak. 

THROUGH, (thra) prep. (Sax. thurh; D. door; G. durch.] 
1. From end to end, or from side to side; from one sur- 
face or limit to the opposite. 2. Noting passage. 3. By 
transmission, noting the means of conveyance. 4. By 
means of ; by the agency of; noting instrumentality. 5 
Over the whole surface or extent. 6. Noting passage 
among or in the midst of. 

THROUGH, (thru) adv. 1. From one end or side to the mh- 
er. 2, From beginning to end. 3. To the end; to the 
ultimate purpose.— To carry through, to complete ; to ac- 
complish.— To go through. 1. To prosecute a scheme to 
the end. 2. To undergo; to sustain. 

THROUGH'-BRED should be tharough-bred, 

t THROUGH'-LIGHT-ED should be theroughtighted. 

t THROUGHILY, (thru‘ly) adv. 1. Completely; fully ; 
wholly. Bacon. 2. Without reserve ; sincerely. Tillof- 
son. | For this, thoroughly is now used. 

THROUGH-OUT’, (thru-out') prep. [through and out.) 
oe through ; in every part ; from one extremity to the 
other. 

THROUGH-OUT., (thru-out') ade. In every part. 

+ THROUGH'-PACED [See Tuonovan-pacep.} More. 

THROVE, old pret. of thrive. 

THROW, v. t.; pret. threw; pp. thrown. (Sax. threwen.] 
1. Properly, to hurt; to whirl; to fling or cast in a wind- 
ing direction. 2. To fling or cast in any manner ; to 
pel; to send ; to drive to a distance from the hand or from 
an engine. 4. To wind. 4. To turn 3 [leetle used.) 5.To 
venture at dice. 6. To cast; to divest or strip one’s self 
of; to put off. 7. To cast; to send. 8. To put on; tio 

read carelessly. 9. To overturn ; to prostrate in wrest- 
ling. 10. To cast ; to drive by violence. 

To throw away. 1. To love by neglect or folly ; to spend in 
vain. 2. To bestow without a compensation. 3. To re- 
ject.— To throw by, to lay aside or neglect as useless.— 7'o 
throw down, 1. To subvert ; to overthrow ; to destrmy. 
2. To bring down from a high station ; to depress.— To 
throw in. 1. To inject. 2. To put in; to deposit with 
others ; also, to give up or relinquish.— 7» throw of. } 
To expel; to clear from. 2. To reject ; to discard.— Te 
throw on, to cast on ; to joad.— To throw out. 1. To cast 
out ; to reject or discard ; to expel. 2. To utter carelexs- 
ly ; tospeak. 3. To exert ; to bring forth into act. 4. To 

istance ; to leave behind. 5. To exclude ; to reject.— 
To throw up. 1. Toresign. 2. To resign angrily. 3. To 
discharge from the stomach.— 7° throw one’s self down, to 
Hie down.— To throw one’s self on, to resign one’s self tc 
the favor, clemency or sustaining power of another ; to 
repose. 
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THROW, v.f. 1. To perform the act of throwing. 2. To 
cast dice.— To throw about, to cast about ; to try expedi- 
ents; [little used.} 

THRO » n. 1. The act of hurling or flinging ; a cast; a 
driving or propelling from the hand or from en engine. 2 
A cast of dice ; and the manner in which dice fall when 
cast. 3. The distance which a missile is or may be 
thrown ; as, a stone’s throw. 4. A stroke; a blow. 5. 
Effort; violent sally. 6. The agony of travail; {see 
Turxog.| 7. A turner's fathe ; [local. 

THROW’'ER, x. One that throws ; one that twists or winds 
sUk ; a throwster. 

THROWN, p. of threw. Cast ; hurled ; wound or twisted. 

THROW 'STER, a. One that twists or winds silk. 

THRUM, x [Ice. thranm; G. tramm; D. drom; Gr. 
Osvypa-] 1. The ends of weavers’ threads. 2. An 
coarse yarn.—3. Thrums, among gardavers, the thread- 

like, internal, bushy parts of flowers ; the stamens. 

THRUM, v.t. (D. trom.] To play coarsely om an instru- 
ment with the fingers. Dryden. 

THRUM, v. t. 1. To weave ; to knot; to twist ; to fringe. 
-—2. Among scamen, to insert short pieces of rope-yarn or 
spun-varn im a sali or mat. 

THRUSH, x. [Sax. drisc ; G. drosset.}_ 1. A bird, a species 
of turdus. (qu. thrust.) An affection of the inflamma- 
tory and suppurating kind, in the feet of the horse and 
some other animals.—3. In medicine, [L. apthe,] ulcers in 
the mouth and fauces. 

THRUST, ». t. ; pret. ony a thrast. [L. trudo, trusum, 
trusito.) 1. To push or drive with force. 2. To drive; 
to force ; to impel 


- To make a push ; to attack with a point- 
3. 


mn. One who thrusts or stabs. 

THRUSTING, ppr. Pusting with force ; driving ; impel- 
ling ; pressing. 

THRUST'ING, x. 1. The act of pushing with force. 2. In 
dairics, the act of squeezing curd with the hand, to expel 
the whey, [tocel.] Cyc. 

THRUST INGS, xz. In cheese-making, the white whey, or 
that which is last pressed out of the curd hy the hand, and 
of which butter is sometimes made. 

THRUST'ING-SEREW, #. A screw for pressing curd in 
cheese-making. Local.) 

THRUSTLE, na. thrush. See Trrostre. 

THRY-FAL'LOW, »v. t. [thrice and fallow.] To give the 
third ploughing in summer. T'usser. 

THO'LITE, x. A rare mineral, found in Norway. 

THUMB, th nm, (Sax. thuma; Dan. tomme; Sw. 

THUMM, (tham) tumme.] The short, thick finger 
of the human hand, or the corresponding member of other 
animads. : 

THUMB, vc. t. 1. To handle nwkward y ; to play with the 
fingers. 2. To roil with the fingers. 

THUNB o. f. To play on with the fingers. 

THUMB'-BAND, n. fthum and band.] A twist of any thing 
as thick as the Chumb. Vortimer. 

THU MBED, (thumd) a. Having thumbs. 

THU MB’-RING,n. A ring worn on the thuirb. Shak. 

THUMB'-STALL, n. [thum and stall.) A kind of thimble 
or ferule of iron, horn or leather, with the cdges turned 
up to receive the thread in making sails. 7 die 

THU M'ER-STONKE, n. A mineral, found in Saxony. Cyc. 

THU M’MIM, x». plu. A Hebrew word denoting perfections. 
The Urim and Thummin were worn in the breastplate of 
the high-priest. 

THOME ve. (It. thombo.} A heavy dlow given with any 
thing th at is thick, as with a club or the fist. 

THUMP, v.t. To strike or beat with something thick or 
beayy. Siiak, 

THUMP, r.i. To strike or fall on with a heavy blow. 

THUMP‘ER, nx. The person or thing that thumps. 

THUMPING, ppr. 1. Striking or beating with something 
thick or blant. 2.4. Heavy. 3. Vaigarly, stout ; fat ; 


Jarge. 

THUN’DER, 2. (Sax. thunder, thunor.; G. donner ; D. don- 
der; Sw. dundler ; Dan. dundren.} 1. The sound which 
follows an explosion of electricity or venining ; the report 
of a discharge of electrical fluid, that is, o its passage 
‘from one cloud to another, or frem a cloud to the earth, or 
from the earth toacloud. 2. Thunder is used for light- 
ning, ox for a thunderbolt, either originally through igno- 
rance, or by way of metaphor, or because the lightning 
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and thunder are closely united. 3. Any loud 
| Denunciation amibliahed. ’ mre 

THUNDER, o. i. 1. To sound, rattle or roar, as an explo. 
sion of electricity. 2. To make a loud noise, particularly 
a heavy sound of some continuance. 3. 'I'o rattle, or give 
a heavy, ratding sound. 

THUNDER, c. t. 1. To emit with noise and terror. 2. 'To 
Mae any denunciation or threat. 

THUN'‘DER-BOLT, n.. [thunder and belt.) 1. A shaft of 
lightuing ; a brilliant stream of the electrical fluid, passing 
frou oue part uf the heavens to another, and particularly 
from the clouds to the earth, Ps ixxviii. 2. Figuraticely, 
a during or irresistible hero. 3. Fulmination ; ecclesizs- 
tical denuaciation.—4. In mineralogy, Ubunder-stone. 

ectatur. 

THUN'‘DER-€LAP, n. [thunder and clap.} A burst of 
thuuder; sudder report of an explosion of electuicity. 

THU N’DER-€LOUD, n. [thunder and cloud.) A cloud that 
tr lightning and thunder. 

THUN'DER-ER, n. He that thunders. Dryden. 

THUN'DER-HOUSE, 2. An instruoent for idlustrating the 
manner ia which buildings receive damage by tigtt 


ning. 

THUN'DER-ING, ppr. Making the agise of an electrical ex- 

asion ; uttering a loud sound. 

THUN'DER-ING, x. The report of an electrical explosion ; 
thunder. Ez. ix. 

THUN DER-OUS, a. Producing thunder. [Z.x.}] Milon. 

THUN'DER-SHOW-ER, at geal and shower.}] Ashow 
er accompanied with thunder. 

THUN'DER-STONE, nz. A stone, otherwise called brontia 

THUN'DER-STORM. n. [thunder and storm.] A storm ac 
companied with lightning and thunder. 

THUN'DER-STRIKE, v. t. 1. To strike, blast or Injure hy 
lightning. Sidney. 2. To astonish or strike dumb, as with 
something terrible Fated used except in the participle. } 

THUN DER-STRUCEK, pp. or a. Astonished ; amazed; 
struck dumb by something surprising or terzible suddenly 

resented to the mind ar view. 

THUN:'NER, a. Thunder. North of Engiand. 

t THO'RE-BLE, x. [L. thuribulum.] A censer ;a gan for in- 
cense. Cowel. 

THU-RIF'EB-OUS, a. {L. thunfer.] Producing or bearing 
frankincense. 

THU-RI-FI-CA'TION, n. [Lx thus, thuris, and facie.) Fhe 
act of fuming with incense; or the act of buming ia- 
cense. 

THUR# DAY, xn. (Dan. Torsdag, that is, Thor's day, the 
day consecrated to Thor, the tek of thunder, answering 
to the Jove of the Greeks and Romans ; L. dics Joris; It. 
Giovedi; Sp. Jueves; Fr. Jendi. So in G donnerstag, 
D. donderda enacts) The fifth day of the week. 

FHUS, ado. (Sax. thus; D. dus.) 1. In this or that man- 
ner; on this wise. 2. To this degree or extent. 3. In 
the phrase thus much, it seems to be an adjective, equiv- 
alent to this muck. 

THWAEK, vr. t. (qu. Sax. thaccian.] To strike with some- 
thing flat or heavy ; to bang ; to beat or thrash. 

THWAEK, n. A heavy tlow with something fiat or heavy 

THWACKI!ING, ppr. Striking with a heavy blow. 

THWAITE, zn. 1. A fish, a variety of the shad. 2. A plain 
parce] of ground, cleared of wood and stumps, inclosed 
and canverted to tillage ; [local.] 

THWART, a. ie dicara; Dan. tver. tvert, tvers: Fw. 
trdrs, trart.} nsverse ; being across something else. 
THWART, v. ¢. 1. To croas ; to de, lie or come across the 
direction of something. 2. To cross, ag a purpose ; to og- 

; to contravene ; hence, to frustrate or defeat. 

THWART, v. t. To be in opposition, Locke. 

THWART, 2. The seat or bench of a boat on which the 
rowers eit. Mar. Dict. 

THWART'ED, pp. Crossed ; opposed ; frustrated. 

THWART'ER, n. A disease in sheep, jndicated by shak- 
ing, trembling or convulsive motions. Cyc. 

THWARTING, ppr. Crossing ; coutravening ; defeating. 

THWARTING, x. The act of crossing or frustrating. 

THWART'ING-LY, adv. In a cross direction ; in opposi- 


tion. 
THWART'NESS, 2. Untawardness ; perverseness. 
THWART SHIPS, adv. Acroas the ship. Mar. Dict. 
THWITE, v. ¢. [Sax.-thwitan.] To cut or-clip with a knife 
Local.| Chaucer. 
THWIT'TLE, t. t. To whittle, [See Worrrie.}] Chaucer 
* FHY, a. [contracted from thine, or from some other ie- 
rivatlve of thon.] Thy te the adjective of thon, or a pro- 
nominal adjective, signifying of thee, or belonging tothee 
like tuue in Latin. It is used in the solemn and grate 


style. 
THY INE won: A precious wood, mentioned Rev. xvid 
THY ITE, 2. The name of a species of indurated clay 

*THYME, usually pronounced, irregularly, tome. n. [P2. 


thym; L. thymus; Gr. Ovgos.) A plant of the geny 
th 2 
*THY MY, a. Abounding with thyme ; fragrant. 
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THYROID, a. [Gr. Ovpeos and ecdog.] Resembling a shield ; 
applied to one of the cartilages of the larynx. 

THYRSE, x. (L. thyrsus ; Gr. Oupoos.] In botany, a species 
of inflorescence. Martyn. 

THY-SELF', pron. [tay and self.; A pronoun used after 
thou, to express distinction with emphasis ; as, thou thy- 
self shalt go. 

TIAR, n. [Fr. tiare; V.., Sp., Wt. tiara ; Gr. reapa.} 1. 

*TI-A'RA, n ornament or article of dress with which 
the ancient Persians covered their heads ; a kind of turban. 
9. An ornament worn by the Jewish high-priest. £7. 
XXviil, 3. The pope’s triple crown. 

TIBI-AL, a. [I.. @bia.) 1. Pertaining to the large bone of 
the lez. Med. Repos. 2. Pertaining to a pipe or flute. 

TIBU-RO, vw. A fish of the shark kind. 

sree for entice. Beaumont. 

{EK, 2. Credit; trust; as, to buy upon tick. Locke. 

TICK, w. (Fr. tique ; G. recke.) A little animal that infests 
sheep, dogs, goats, cows, &c. 

TICK, n. [D. teek, tyk.] The cover or case of a bed, which 
contains the feathers, wool or other material. 

TICK, vi. 1. Fo run upon score. 2. To trust. 

TICK, v. i. [D. tikken.] To beat; to pat; or to make a 
small noise by beating or otherwi3e, as a watch. 

TICK-BEAN. ». A small bean employed in feeding horses 
and other animals. Cue. 

TICKIEN, xn. Cloth for bed-ticks or cases for beds. 

PICKET, n. (Fr. etiquette ; W. tocyn.] 1. A piece of pa- 
per or a card, which gives the holder a right ef adinission 
to some place. 2. A piece of paper or writing, acknowl- 
edeing some debt, or a certificate that something is due to 
the holder. 3. A piece of paper bearing some number in 
a lottery, which entitles the owner to receive such prize 
as inay be drawn against that number. 

PICKET, v. t. To distinguish by a ticket. Bentley. 

TICKLE, v, t. (dim. of touch.) 1. To touch lightly, and 
cause a peculiar, thrilling sensation, which cannot be de- 
scribed. 2. To please by slight gratification. 

TICKLE, v. i. To feel titittation. Spenser, 

{ TICKLE, a. Tottering ; wavering, or liable to waver and 
i o the slightest touch ; unstable ; easily overthrown. 
Sha 


TIOKLE-NESS, nx. Unstenadiness. Chaucer. 
I€’KLER, x. One that tickles or pleases. 

PICKLING, ppr. Affecting with titillation. 

TlEKLING, n. The act of affecting with titillation. 

CIEKLISH, 2a. 1. Sensible to slight touches ; easily tickled. 
2. Tottering ; standing so as to be liable to totter and fall 
at the slightest touch ; unfixed ; casily moved or affected. 
3. Dithcult; nice; critical. Seri. 

PIE'KLISH-NESS, 2. 1. The state or quality of being tie- 
klish. 2. The state of being tottering or liable to fall. 3. 
Criticalness of condition or state. 

TICK'-SELD, xn. A plant of the genus coreopsis. 

rleK TACK, na. A game at tables. Bailey. 

TID, a. [Sax. tydder.] Tender, sof; nice. 

TITYBIT, w. [tid and bit.) A delicate or tender piece. 

Oe v. t. To use with tenderness ; to fondle. 

stv 

TIDE, ». (Sax. tidan, to happen; tid, time; G. zeit; D. 
tyd: Sw., Dan. tid.) 1. Time; season; ({obs.] Spenser. 
2. The flow of the water in the ocean and sens, twice in 
a little more than twenty-four hours. 3. Stream ; course ; 
current. 4. Favorable course. 5. Violent confluence ; 
ee Among miners, the period of twelve hours. 7. 

“urrent ; flow of biood. 

TIDE, c.f. ‘To drive with the stream. Dryden. 

TIDE, v. i. To work in or out of a river or harbor by favor 
of the tide, and anchor when it becomes adverse. Afar. 

wet, 

TIDE'-GATE, n. 1. A gate through which water passes in- 
to a basin when the tide flews, and which is shut to retain 
the water from flowing back at the chb.—2. Among sea- 
men, n place where the tide runs with great velocity. 
Mar. Dict. 

TIDE'-MILL, 2. A mill that is moved by tide-water ; also, 
a mill for clearing lands from tide-water. 

TIDES’-MAN, 2. An officer who remains on board of a 
merchant's ship till the goods are Janded, to prevent the 
evasion of the duties. 

TIDE’'-WAIT-ER, x. An officer who watches the landing 
of goods, to secure the payment of duties. 

TIDE’-WAY, #. The channel in which the tide sets. 

TIDI-LY, adv. Neatly ; with neat simplicity. 

TTDI-NESS, n. 1. Neatness without richness or elegance ; 
neat simplicity. 2, Neatness. 

TT'DINGS, n. plu. (Sw. tidning ; Dan. tidende.] News ; ad- 
vice ; information ; intelligence; account of what hes 
taken place, and was not before known. 

TIDY, a. [from tide, time; Dan., Sw. tidig.] 1. In its 
primary sense, seasonable ; favorable; being in proper 

* time ; as, weather fair and tidy. Tusser. 2. Neat ; dress- 
ed with neat simplicity. 3. Neat; being in good order. 


TIE, v.¢. (Sav. tian, for tigan, to bind ; tig, tige, @ tie, a 
TLE purse.} 1. To bind ; to fasten with a band ar cord 
and knot. 2. To fuld and make fast. 3. To knit ; to com- 
Plicate. 4. To fasten; to hold ; to unite so as not to be 
easily parted. 5 To oblige ; to constrain; to restrain; to 
contine.—6. In music, to unite notes by a cross line, or by 

a curve line drawn over them. 

TIE, x. 1. A knot; fastening. 2. Bond; obligation, moral 
or legal. 3. A knot of hair. Yourg. 

TIED, ( pp. Bound; fastened with a knct; confined ; re- 

TEL, strained ; united, as notes. 

TIER, 2. (Heb. JJO.] A row; arank; particularly when 
two or more rows are placed one above another. 

* TIERCE, (ters, or tééra) xn. [Fr. ued 1. A cask whose 
content is one third of a pipe, that is, forty galluns ,; or, it 
may he, the measure.—2. In Ircland, a Weight by which 
provisions are sold.—3. In music, a third.—4. In ganiag, 
a sequence of three cards of the same color. 5. A thrust 
in fencing. 

* TIER CEL x. In falcoary, a name given to the 

* TIERCE:LET, male hawk, as being a third part Icss 
than the female. Cyc. 

* TIERCET, 2. [from tierce.) In poetry, a triplet ; three 
lines, or three lines ee 

TIFF, 2. [qu. tipple, tope.} 1. Liquor; or rather a emall 
draught of liquor; [vulgar.] 2 A pet or fit of peevieb- 
ness. Joknson. 

TIFF, c.i. To be ina pet. [Low.] Jeknson. 

t TIFF, v. ¢. To dreas, 

TIF’FA-NY, n. [According to the Italian and Spanish Dic- 
tionaries, this word is to be referred Wo tageta.] A species 
of gauze or very thin silk. 

TIFFE-DE-MER. A species of sea-plant. Cye. 

TIG, x. A play. See Tao. 

TIGE, n. [Fr.; a stalk.] The shaft of a column from the as- 
tragal to the capital. Bailey. 

TIGER, n. [Fr. tigre; It. agro; L. tigris.} A fierce and 
rapacious animal of the genus felis. 

TIUGER-FOOT-ED, a. Hastening to devour ; furious. 

TUGER-ISH, a. Like a tiger. 

TI'GER’S-FOOT, n. A plant of the genus ipomea. 

TI'GER-SHELL, x. [tiger and sheli.] A name given to 
the red voluta, with large white spots. 

TIGH, a. In Aent, a close or inclosure. 

TIGHT, (tite) a. (G. dicht ; D., Sw., Dan. digt.) 1. Close; 
compact ; not loose or open ; having the joints 60 close that 
no fluid can enter or escape; not leaky. 2. Close; not ad- 
mitting much air. 3. Sitting close to the body. 4. Close ; 
not baving holes or crevices ; not loose. 5. Close; hard ; 
as, a tihe bargain ; [in common use in America.) 6. Close ; 
parsimonious ; saving ; as, a man tigkt in his dealings ; [us 
cummon use tn America.] 7. Closely dressed ; not ragged 
8. Hardy ; adroit. 

TIGHT'EN, (ti'tn) v.t. To draw tighter; to straiten ; to 
make more close in any manner. 

t TIGHT-ER, n. 1. A ribbon or string used to draw clothes 
closer. 2. a. More tight. 

TYIGUT’LY, adv. 1. Closely ; compactly. 2 Neatly ; 
adroitly. 

TIGHT’NESS, ». 1. Closeness of joints; compactness ; 
Btraitness. 2. Neatness, as in dress. 3. Parsimoniousness ; 
closeness in dealing. 

TIGRESS, x. Gales tiger.) The female of the tiger. 

TIGRISH, a. Resembling a ger. Sidney. 

TIKE, 2. A tick. See Tics. 

TIKE, x. [Celtic, tiak, tiac, a ploughman.] 1. A country- 
man or clown. 2. A dog. Shak. 

TILE, x. (Sax. tigel; D. tegel, or tichgel.) 1. A plate or 
piece of baked clay, used for covering the mofs of build- 
ings.—2. In metallurgy, a emall, flat piece of dred earth 
used to cover vessels in which metals are fused. 3. A 

piece of baked clay used in drains. 

TILE, rv. t. 1. To cover with tiles. 2. To cover, as tiles. 

TILE/-EARTH, n. A species of strong, clayey earth ; «tiff 
and stubborn land. [Lecal.] Cyc. 

TILED, pp. Covered with tiles. 

TILE-ORE, a. A subspecies of octahedral red copper ore 

TIL'ER, ». A man whose occupation is to cover buildings 
with tiles. Bacon. 

TIL/ING, ppr. Covering with tiles. 

TILING, x. 1. A roof covered with tiles. Luke v. 2. Tiles 
in general. 

aILE,* A vetch ; a tare. [Local } 

TILLER, n. A money-box in a shdp; a drawer. 

prep. or adv. (Sax. al, tille; Sw., Dan. t.} 1.Tu 
the time or time of. 2. It is used before verbs and senten- 
ces in a like sense, denoting to the time specified in the 
sentence or clause following ; as, I will wait J! you arrive. 
TILL, v. t. (Sax. tilian, tiligan.} 1. To labor; to cultivate ; 
to plough and prepare for seed, and to dress crops.—&. In 
the most general scnse, to till may include every species 
of husbandry, and this may be its sense in Scripture. 
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VILL. A-BLE. a. Capable of being tilled ; arable ; fit for the 
plough. Carew. 

TILL:AGE, nz. The operation, practice or art of preparing 
land for seed, and keeping tne ground free from weeds 
which might impede the growth of crops. 

TILLED, pp. Cultivated ; prepared for seed and kept clean. 

TILL/ER, a. 1. One who ulls; a husbandinan ; a cultiva- 
tor; a ploughman. 2. ‘The bar or lever employed to turn 
the midder of a ship. 3. A small drawer; a till.—4. 
Among furmers, the shoot of a plant, springing from the 
rout or bottun: of the original stalk ; also, the sprout or 
young tree that springs from tae ruot or stump. 5S. A 
young timber tree ; [local.] 

FILLER, cv. i. ‘To put forth new shoots from the root, or 
round the bottom of the original stalk. 

TILL’ER-ING, ppr. Sending out new shoots round the 
bottom of the original stem. 

TILL’ER-ING, x. The act of sending forth young shoots 
from the root or round the bottom of the original stalk. 

TILL‘'ER-ROPE, n. The cope which forms a communica- 
tion between the fore-end of the tiller and the wheel. 

TILL'ING, ppr. Cultivating. 

TILL/ING, a. The operation of cultivating land ; culture. 
TILL/MAN, x. A man who tills the earth ; a husbandman. 
TILL/Y-FAL-LY, } ade. ora. A word formerly used when 
TILL/Y-VAL-LY,} any thing said was rejected as tri- 

fling or impertinent. 

TILT, x. (Sax. tld; Dan. telt.] 1. A tent; a covering 
over head. Dentam. 2. The cioth covering of a cart or 
wagon. 3. The ccver of a boat; a stnall canopy or 
aw ning of canvas or other cloth, extended over the stern- 
sheets of a boat. 

TILT, v. ¢. To cover with a cloth or awning. Philips. 

TILT, a. 1. A thrust. 2. Formerly, a military exercise on 
horseback, in which the combatants attacked each other 
with lances ; as tilts and tournaments. 3. A large ham- 
mer ; a ti/t-hammer, used in iron manufactures. 4. Incli- 
nation forward. 

TILT, v.t. [Sax. tealtian.] 1. To incline; to raise one 
end, as of a cask, for discharging liquor. 2. To point or 
thrust, as alance. 3. To bammer or forge with a tdt- 
hammer or ult. 4. To cover with a tilt. 

TILT, v. i. 1. To run or ride and thrust with a lance; to 
practice the military game or exercise of thrusting at each 
other on horseback. 2. To fight with rapiers. 3. To 
rush asin combat. 4. Tv play unsteadily ; to ride, float 
and toss. 5. To lean; to fall, as on one side. 

FILT'-BOAT, 2. A boat covered with canvas or other cloth. 

TILTED, pp. 1. Inclined ; made to stoop; covered with 
cloth or swning. 2. Hammered; prepared by beating, 
as steel. « 

TILT: ER, x. One who tilts; one who uses the exercise of 
pushing a lance on horseback ; one who fights. 2 One 
who hammers with a tilt. 

TILTH, x. (Sax. tilth.] 1. That which ia tilled ; tillage 
ibigmaten {obs.] 2. The state of being tilled or prepared 

oF & Crop. 

TILT’ -HAM-MER, 2. [tilt and Ahammer.} A heavy ham- 
mer, used in iron-works, which is lifted by a wheel. 

TILTING, ppr. Inclining; causing to stoop or lean ; using 
the game of thrusting with the lance on horseback. 

TIM'BAL, a. A ketde drain. 

TIM'BER, an. (Sax. timber ; Sw. Gmmer.) 1. That sort of 
wood which is proper for buildings or for tools, utensils, 
furniture, carriages, fences, ships, and the like. 2. The 
body or stem of a tree. 3. The materials; wn irony. 4. 
A single piece or squared atick of wood for building, or 
aJready framned.—5. In ships, a Gmber isa rib or curving 
piece of wood, branching outward from the keel in a ver- 
tical] direction. : 

TIM ‘BER, v. t. To furnish with timber. See Timasnarp. 

TIM‘BER, v.t. 1. To lighton a tree; [ods.] L’Estrange. 
—2. In falconry, to make a nest. Cyc. 

TIMIBERED, pp. ora. 1. Furnished with timber.—In the 
United Statcs, we say, land is well timbered, when it is 
covered with good timber trees. 2. Built; formed > con- 
trived ; [little used. 

TIM’ BE R-HEAD, a. In ships, the top end of a timber, rising 
above the gunwale, and serving for belaying ropes, &c ; 
otherwise called kevelhcad. 

TIM‘ BER-ING, ppr. Furnishing with timber. 

TIM'/BER-SOW, 1. A worm in wood. Bacon. 

TIM'BER-TREF, vn. A tree suitable for timber. 

TIM’/BER-WORK, 2. Work formed of wood. 

TIM! BER-YARD, x. [timder and yard.] A yard o¢ place 
where timber is deposited. 

TIMBRE, xn. (D. timber.) A crest on a coat of arms. 

TIM’ BREL,n. (Sp. tamboril ; It. tamburo ; Fr. tambourin, 
tambour.) Aninstrument of music; akind of drum, tabor 
or tabret, which has been in use from the highest antiquity. 

TIM’ BRELED, a. Sung to the sound of the timbrel. 

TIM‘ BU-RINE, a. See TaMBOURINE. 

TIME, wn. (Sax. tim, tima, time ; Dan. time, Sw. timme, an 
hour ; IL. tempus ; It., Port. tempo ; Bp. tiempo ; Fr. temps.) 


Sil 
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1. A particular portion or part of duration, whether pet, 
present or future. 2. A proper time ;aseason. 3. Dura- 
tion. 4. A space or measured portion of duration. 6. 
Life or duration, in reference to occupation. 6. Age; 
a part of duration distinct from other ; as, ancient 
times. 7. Hour of tavail. 8. Repetition; repeated per- 
formance, or mention with reference to repetition. 9 
Repetition ; doubling ; addition of a nunber to itself; as, 
to double cloth four Gmes. 10. Measure of sounds in mu- 
Bic ; as, commontoune. 1). The state of things at a purtic- 
ular period ; as when we say, good times, or bad tines.— 12. 
In grammar, tense.— In time.) In good season ; sufficiently 
early. 2. A considerable space of duration ; process or con- 
tinuation of duration.—At times, at distinct intervals of 
duration.— Time enough, in season ; early enough. Bacon 
—To losetime. 1. Todelay. 2. To go too slow; as,a 
watch or clock loses time.—Apparcnt time, in astrunomy, 
true sular time, regulated by the apparent motions of the 
sun.—Vean ame, equated time, a mean or average of ap- 
parent time.—Siderwl tme is that which is shown by the 
diurnal revolutions of the stars. 

TIME, c. t. To adapt to the time or occasion; to bring, 
begin or perform at the proper season or time. 2. To 
regulate as to time. 3. To measure, as in musie or har- 
mony. Shak. 

TIMED, pp. Adapted to the season or occasion. 

TIME FUL, a. Seasonable ; timely ; sufficiently early. 

TIME IST, n. 1. In music, a performer who kecps good time 
2. One whoconforms with the times ; a timeserver ; [ubs.{ 

TIME'-KEEP-ER, n. [time and keeper.] A clock, watch or 
other chronometer, 

t TIME/LESS, a. 1. Unseasonable ; done at an | per 
time. 2. Untimely ; immature; done or suffered before 
the proper time. 

TIME‘LESS-LY, adv. Unseasonably. Milton. 

TIME’LI-NESS, n. Seasonableness; a being in good time 

TIME’LY, a. 1. Seasonable ; being in good time; suffi 
ciently early. 2. Keeping time or measure ; [0b4.] Spenser 

TIME'LY, ade. Early ; soon; in goud season. Prior. 

TIME/’-PIECE, n. [time and piece.] A clock, watch or 
other instrument to measure or show the progress of time ; 
a chronometer. 

TIME’/-PLEA8-ER, ». One who complies with the pre- 
vailing opinions, whatever they may be. 

TIME!'-SERV-ER, rx. One who adapts his opinions and 
manners to the times; one who obsequiowly complies 
with the rujin wer. 

TIME'SERV-ING, a. Obsequiously complying with the 
humors of men in power. 

TIME SERV-ING, rx. An obsequious compliance with the 
humors of men in power. 

TIME'-WORN, a. Impnired by time. [rring. 
TIMID, a. [Fr. timide; L. timidus.] Fearful; 
courage to meet danger; thmorous ; not bold. 
TI-MID‘L-TY, n. (Fr. temidité ; L. timiditas.] Fearfulness ; 
want of courage or boldness to face danger ; timorousness ; 

habitual cowardice. 

TIM ID-LY, adv. In a timid manner; weakly ; withou 
courage. 

TIM'ID-NESS, n. Timidity. 

TIMIST. See Timexisr. 

TI-MOC/RA-CY, n. [Gr. reyn, worth, and xparcw.] Gov- 
ernment by men of property, who are possessed of a cer- 
tain income. 

TIM-O-NEER’‘, ». (Fr. timon; L. temo.) 
TIM OR-OUS, a. ie timuroso, from L. ttmor. 
of danger; timid; destitute of courage. 

fear ; fullof scruples. 

TIM'/OR-OUS.-LY, ado. Fearfully; timidly ; without bold 
nesa ; with much fear. Pailips. 

TIM/OR-OU8S-NESS, vn. Fearfulness ; timidity. Sieift. 

tTYMOUS, a. [from time.} Early ; timely. Bacon. 

t T!’MOUS-LY, adr. In good season. Ch. Relig. Appeal. 

TIN,2. [Sax D. tin; G. rinn; Sw. tean. f, white 
metal, with a slight tinge of yellow. 2. Thin plates of 
iron covered with tin. 

TIN, v. t. To cover with tin, or overlay with tinfall 

TINE’AL 2. A mineral. Woodward. 

pe v.t. [L. tingo, tinctus.) To stain or colur, to 
mbue. 

ey n. Stain ; color. 

INCT'UBE, n. [ . Gnctura; Fr. teinture.] 1. The finer 
and more volatile parts of a eubetance, separated Ly a 
menstruum.—2. In medicine, a spirituous solution of such 
of the proximate principles of vegetables and animals as 
are soluble In pure alcohol or progf-epirit ; wine or spirits 
ecntaining medicinal substances in solution. 3. A tinge 
or shade of color. 4. Slight taste superadded to any su 
stance. 5. Slight quality added to any thing. 

TINET'URBE, rv. t. 1. To tinge; to communicate 0 slight 
foreign color to; to impregnate with some extraneous 
matter. 2. To imbue the mind ; to communicate a portion 
of any thing foreign. 
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TIP . 843 
Tinged; slightly impregnated with 
pr Tinging ; imbuing ; impregnating 


TINET URED, 
something foreign. 
TINCT’'UR-ING, 
Be me Es su ce } ‘To kind 
v. t. (Max. endan, tynan.) indle. 
IND‘ER, nz. 
used for kin Wing fire from a spark, as scorched linen. 
TIND/ER-BOX, x. A box in which tinder is kept. 
FIND‘ER-LIKE, a. Like tinder ; very intlaminable. 
{ TINE, v. & (Sax. tynan.] ‘I'o kindle ; to set on fire. 
TINE, v. ¢. 


to fill. [Mot in use, or local. 


TINE, n. (Sax. tindes ; Ice. tindr.) 1. The tooth or spike 
of a fork ; a prong; also, the tooth of a harrow or drag. 


2. Trouble ; distress ; [obs.] Spenser. 
TINE, v. i. [Sax. tyran.] To rage , to smart ; to fight. 


NE/MAN, xn. Antiently, an officer of the forest in Eng- 


land, who had the nocturnal care of vert and venison. 
TYYNET, x. (tine, to shut. 
and thorns fur making and repairing hedges. 


TIN'FOIL, 2. [tir, and L. foliam, a Jeaf.] ‘Tin reduced to 


a thin leaf, 
, TING, x. A sharp sound. See Tincue. 
TING, v. ¢. To sound or ring. 
NGE, v. t. (L. tingo.] To imbue or impregnate with 


something foreign ; to communicate the qualities of one 


bstance, in some degree, to another. 


su 
TINGE, x. Color ; dye ; taste ; or rather a slight degree of 
some color, taste, or something foreign, infused into 


another substance or mixture, or added to it ; tincture. 

TINGED. pp. Imbued or impregnated with a small portion 
of something foreign. 

TING'ENT, a. Having the power to tinge. [L.u.] Boyle. 

TINGING, ppr. Imbuing or impregnating with something 

oreign. 

TIN‘-GLASB8, 2. Bismuth, which see. 

TIN'GLE, v.t. [W. tincial, tincian, or tinciaw.) 1. To feel 
a kind of ing sound. 2. T'o feel a sharp, thrilling 
pain. 3. Tu have a thrilling sensation, or a sharp, sliglit, 


TINK/AL, x. Borax in its crude state or unrefined. 

TINK'ER, a. he tincerz.] A mender of brass kettles, 

ans and the ike. 

TINK'ER-LY, adv. In the manner of a tinker. 

TIN'KLE, v.t. [W. tincial.] 1. To make small, quick, 
sharp sounds, as by striking on metal; to clink. 2. To 
hear a small, sharp sound. 

ees v.t. To cause to clink or make sharp, quick 
sounds. 

TIN'KLER, x. Tinker. Worth of England. 

TIN’‘KLING, ppr. Making a small, quick, sharp noise. 

TIN'KLING, ». A small, quick, sharp sound. Js. iii. 

TIN‘MAN, wn. [tin and mar.) A manufacturer of tin ves- 
sels; a dealer in tin ware. Prior. 

TIN'-MINE, ». A mine where tin is obtained. 

TINNED, pp. Covered with tin. 

TIN'NER, x. One who works in the tin-mines. 
TIN'NI-ENT, a. Emitting a clear sound. 

IN’NING, ppr. Covering with tin or tinfoil. 

TIN'NING, n. The act, art or practice of covering or lining 
any thing with melted tin or with tinfoil. 

TINNY, a. Abounding with tin. Drayton. 

TINPEN-NY, x. [tin and poany.] A customary duty in 
Fngland, formerly paid to tithingmen. Bailey. 

TINSEL, 2. [Fr. etinceile.] 1. Something ve shining 
and gaudy; something superficially shining an showy. 
2. A kind of shining cloth. 3. A kind of lace. 

TIN‘SEL, a. Gaudy ; showy to excess ; specious ; superficial. 

TIN'SEL, v.t. To adorn with somet ing glittering and 
showy without much value ; to make gaudy. Pope. 

TIN'SELED, pp. Decorated with gaudy ornaments. 

TIN'SEL-ING, ppr. Adorning with tinsel. 

TINT, x. [It tinta ; Fy. teint; L, tinctus.) A dye; a color, 
or rather a sight coloring or tincture distinct from the 

round or principal color, Pope. 

TINT, v. t. To tinge; to give a slight coloring to. 

TIN-TA-MAR’, ». [Old Fr. tintamarre.] A confused noise ; 
a hidecus outcry. Mazon. 

TIN'WORM, x, [tin and worm.} An insect. deen g 

*TIN'Y a. Very small ; little ; puny. (2 word used by chil- 
dren, 1nd in burlesque.) 

TIP, x. A Noa tip.) 1. The end; the point or extremity of 
any thing small. 2. ‘One part of the play at nine-pins.— 
3. In botany, an anther, 

TIP, v. ¢. 1. ie form a point with something ; to cover the 
tip, toporend. 2. [for tap.) To strike slightly, or with 
the end of any thing small ; to tap. 3, To lower one end, 
or throw upon the end ; as, to tip a cart for discharging a 
load ; (WV. England.}]—To tip the wink, to direct ao wink, 
ar to wink to another for notice. 


* Sce Synopsis. 


Sax. tyndre.] Somethiug very inflammable 


ax. tynun ; L. teneo.] To shut or inclose ; 


In old writers, brush-wood 
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TIP, v. i. In the phrase to tip of, that is, to fall headlong 
hence, to die. 

TIPPED, or TIPT, pp. Having the end covered. 
TIPPET, n. (Sax. tappet.j barrow garment or cover 
ing. fluw made of fur, for the neck, worn by females. 

TIPPING, ppr. Covering the end or tip. 

TIP’PLE, v. i. [qu., D. zuipen; Fr. aati To drink spir. 
ituous or strong liquors habitually ; to indulge in the fre- 
quent and improper use of spirituous liquors. 

TIPLE, v. t. To drink, as strong liquors, in luxury of 
excess. Dryden. 

TIP:PLE, a. Driuk ; liqaor taken in Uppling. L’Estrange. 

TIP'/PLED, pp. 1. Drank in excess. 2. @. Intoxicated : 
inebriated, 

TIP‘PLEK,n2. One who habitually indulges in the exces- 
sive use of spirituous liquors ; a drunkard ; a act. 

TIP PLING, ppr. Indulging in the habitual use of strong or 
spirituous Hquors. 

TIP'PLING, n. The habitual practice of drinking strong or 
SE nous liquors; a drinking to excess. 

TIP/PLING-HOUSE, n. [tipple and house.} A house in 
which liquors are soid in drams or small quantities. 

TIP'S'TAFF, x. [tip and etaf.] 1. An officer who beart a 
staft tipped with metal; a constable. 2. A staff tipped 
with metal. Bacon. 

TIPSY, a. (from tipple.} Fuddied; overpowered with 
strong drink ; intoxicated. 

TIP-TOE, x. [tip and toe.) The end of the toe.—To be of 
to sry @ tiptoe, to be awake or alive to any thing ; to be 
roused. 

TIP TOP, n. The highest or utmost degree. 

TI-RADE , (te-rade’) x. [It. tirata ; Fr. Grade.} 1. Fermer- 
ly, in French music, the filling of an interval by the inter- 
mediate diatonic notes.—2. In modern usage, @ strain ov 
flight ; a series of violent declamation. Quart. Reriew. 


TIRE, x. (Heb. WW.] 1. A tier; a row or rank. This is 
the sane word as tier, differently written. 2. A head- 
dress ; something that encompasses the head. Js. iii. 3. 
Furniture ; apparatus. 4. Attire. 5. A band or hoop of 
iron, used to bind the fellies of wheels, to secure them from 
Wearing and breaking ; as, cart-tire. 

t TIRE, v. t. To ado ; to attire ; to dreas, as the head. 

TIRE, v. t. (Sax. teorian, ateorian, geteorian.) 1. To weary , 
to fatigue ; to exhaust the strength by toil or labor ; as, to 
tire a horse or an ox. 2. To weary; to fatigue ; to ex- 
haust the power of attending, or to exhaust patience with 
dullness or tediousness.— 70 tire ont, to weary or fatigue 
to excess ; to harass. ; 

TIRE, v.i. To become weary ; to be fatigued ; to have the 
strength fail; to have the patience exhausted. 

TIRED, pp. Wearied ; fatigued. 

paren irae (tird‘nes) ». The state of being wearied, 
weariness. 

TIRE'SOME, a. 1. Wearisome ; fatiguing ; exhausting the 
strength. Tedious ; exhausting the patience. 

TIRE‘SOME-NESS, n. The act or quality of tiring or ex- 
hausting strength or patience; wearisomeness ; tedious- 


ness, 

TIRE‘'WOM-AN, n. [tire and swoman.] A woman whose 
occupation is to make head-dresses. ke. 

TIR'ING, ppr. Wearying ; fatiguing ; exhausting strength 
or patience. 

TIR‘ING-HOUSE, ) . The room or place where players 

TIR'ING-ROOM dress for the stage. 

TIRWIT, x. A bird. [L. vanclixs.] stinsworth. 

*T 18, a contraction of it is. 

U 

Tie AL, | % [for phthisic, phthisical.] Consumptive. 

TIS'TE, a. Consumption ; morbid waste. 

TIS‘RI, x. The first Hebrew month of the civil year, and 
the seventh of the ecclesiastical ; answering to a part uf 
our September and a part of October. ; 

TI8S'UE, (tish'u) n. (Fr. tissu.) 1. Cloth interwoven with 
gold or silver, or with figured colors.—2. In aratvma, 
texture or organization of parts. 3. A connected series. 

TISS'UE, (tish'u) v, t. To form timsue; to interweave ; to 
varicgate. 

Tose: Interwoven ; formed with variegated work . 

TISS'U-ING, ppr. Interweaving ; forming with variegated 
work. 

TIT, n. A sinall horse, in contempt ; a woman, in contempt ; 
a small bird ; a titmouse or tomtit. 

TI‘TAN, or TI-TA'NI-UM, vn. In winerelogy, a metal of 
modern discovery, and of a dark copper color, first found 

7 en aoa in England. 

-TA'NI-AN, 

TI-TA-NIT€, a. Pertaining to titanium. 

TI-TA-NIFER-OUS, oe. [titan, or titanium, and L sere } 
Producing titanium. Clearcland. 

TI'TAN-ITE, n. An ore or oxyd of titanium. 

TIT'BIT, ». A tender piece. See Trpsrr. 

TYTH'A-BLE, a Subject to the payment of tithes. 

TIFHE, n. [Sax. teotha.] The tenth part of any thing ; bug 
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appropriately, the tenth part of the increase annually aris- 
ing (rom the protits of land and stock, allotted to the clergy 
for their support. 

TITHE, vc. ¢. To levy a tenth part on ; to taa tothe amount 
ofa tenth. 

TTFHE, v. i. To pay tithes. Tusser. 

TItTHED, pp. Taxed a tenth. 

TIfHE'-FREE, a. Exeinpt from the paymen of tithes 

TIFHE-PAY-ING, a. Paying tithes; subjected to pay 
tithes. Franklin. 

TTFH ER, x. One who collects tithes. 

TIFIFING, ppr. Levying a tax on, to the amount of a 
tenth. 

TIfH'ING, n. A decennary ; a number or company of ten 
householders, who, dwelling near each other, were sure- 
ties or free-pledges to the king for the good behavior of 
each other. 

TITH'ING-MAN, 2x. [tithing and man.) 1. The chief man 
of a tithing ; a head ugh ; one clected to preside over 
the tithing. 2. A peace officer; an under-constable.—3. 
In New England, a parish officer annually elected to pre- 
serve good order In the church during divine service. 

TITH'Y-MAL, a. (Fr. eh ynale’) A plant. 

TITIL-LATE, v. t. [L. titsilo.] To tickle. Pope. 

TITIL-LA-TING, ppr. ‘Tickling. 

TIT-IL-LA‘TION, n. (Fr.; L. titdlatio.] 1. The act of 
tickling; or the state of being tickled. 2. Any alight 

leasure. 

TIT'LARK, n. [¢ie and lark.} A small bird. 

TITLE, a. [L. titudus ; It. gate 1. An inscription Bs 
over any thing as a name by which it isknown. 2. The 
inscription in the beginning of a book, containing the sub- 

ject of the work, and sometimes the author’s name.—3. In 
the civil and canon laws, a chapter or division of a Sook. 
4. An appellation of dignity, distinction or pre-eminence 
iven to persons, as duke. 5, A name; an appellation. 
Right ; or that which constitutes a just cause of exclu- 
sive possession ; that which is the foundation of owner- 
ship. 7. The instrument which is evidence of a right.— 
8. fo the canon law, that by which a beneficiary holds a 
benefice.—9. In ancient church records,a church to which 
a priest was ordained, and where he was tu reside. 
LE, v. t. To name; to call; to entitle. Afilton. 

TITLED, pp. 1. Called; named. 2. a. Having a title. 
TI'TLE-LESS, a. Not having a title or name. 
'TLE-PAGE, x. [title az.d page.) The page of a book 
which contains its title. 

TITLING, ppr. Calling ; denominating ; entitling. 

TIT'MOUSE, n. A small bird of the genus parus. 

TIT‘TER, ov. é. To langh with the tongue striking against 
the root of the upper teeth ; to laugh with restraint. 

TITTER, nv. 1. A restrained laugh. 2. A weed. 

TITTLE, s. (from tit, small.}] A small particle ; a minute 


part; a jot; an iota. 
TITTTLE-TAT-TLE, ». (tattle doubled.] 1. Idle, trifling 
talk; empty prattle. 2. An idle, trifling talker. 
TITTLE_TA ‘TLE, v.t. To talk idly ; to prate. Sidney. 
TINTLE-TAT-TLING, x. The act of prating idly. Sid- 


{Tru BATE, v.i. [L. titeho.) To stumble. Cockeram. 

IT-U-BA‘TION, 2. [L. titubo.] The act of stumbling. 

TIT'U-LAR, a. [Fr. titulaire ; L. titulus.} 1. Existing in 
title or name only ; nominal; having or conferring the 
tite only. 2. Having the title to an office or dignity 
without discharging the duties of it. 

TIT'U-LAR n. A person invested with a title, in vir- 

TITU-LA-RY, tue of which he bolds an office or bene- 
flee, whether he perforins the duties of it or not. 

TIT-U-LARILTY, n. The state of being titular. Brown. 

TITTU-LAR-LY, adv. Nominally ; by title only. 

TITU-LA-RY, a. 1. Consisting ina title. Bacon. 2 Per- 
taining toa title. Bacon. 

TIV'ER, 2. A kind of ochre which is used in marking sheep 
in some parts of England. [Local.] Cyc. 

TIVER, v. t. To mark sheep with tiver, in different ways 
and for different purposes. [ Local. 

TIV'ER-ING, ppr. Marking with tiver. [Zoecal.] 

Tee ye n. The act or practice of marking with tiver. 

OCU. Ce 

TIiv'y, ade. {See Tantivy.} With great speed; a hunts- 
man’s word or sound. Dryden. 

TO, prep. (Sax. to; D. te, or toe; G. ru; Ir., Gaelic, do; 
Corn. tho.} 1. Noting motion towards a place ; opposed 
to from. 2. Noting motion towards a state or condi- 
tion; as, he is going to a trade. 3. Noting accord or 

Nn; as an orn suited to his taste. 4. 
Noting address or compellation, or the direction of a dis- 
course. 5. Noting attention or application. 6. Noting 
addition. 7. Noting opposition. 8. Noting amount, 
ring to. 9. Noting Proportion, 10. Noting possession 
or appropriation. 11. Noting Perce rtion: 12. Noting the 
subject of an affirmation. 13. In comparison of. 14. 
As far es. 15. Noting intention. 16. After an adjec- 
tive, noting the object. 17. Noting obligation. 18. Not- 
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ing enmity. 19. Towards. 20. Noting effect or enu.-- 

21. To, as a sign of the infinitive, precedes the rad 

ical verb. 22. It precedes the radical verb after adjec 

tives, noting the object ; as, ready to a 23. It precedes 
the radical verb, noting the object. 24. It precedes the 
tadical verb, noting consequence. 25. It nutes extent, 
degree or end ; as, he languishes to death. 26. After the 
substantive verb, and with the radical verb, it denotes fu- 
turity. 27. After Aave, it denotes duty or necessity ; as. 

IT have a debt to pay.—28. To-day, to-night, to-morrow, are 

peculiar phrases derived from our ancestors. 7/0, in the two 

first, has the sense or force of this ; this day, this night.— To 

and fro, backward and forward.— To the raat in presence 

of; notin the absence of. [Note.—In the foregoing ex- 
planation of to, it ia to be considered that the definition 
given is not always the sense of to by itself, but the sense 
rather of the word preceding it, or connected with it, or 
of to in connection with other words. In general, to is 
used in the sense of moving towards a place, or towards 
an object, or it expresses direction towards a place, end, 
object or purpose. |— To is often used adrerbially, to modi- 
fy the sense of verba ; as, to come tu ; to heave to. 

TOAD, n. (Sax. tade, tadiye.’ A paddoc, an animal of the 
genus rara, the rana bufo of Linne; a small, clumsy 
animal, the body warty, thick and disgusting tu the siglit, 
but perfecUy harmless. 

TOAD -EAT-ER, n. A vulgar name given to a fawning, 
a pete ; Amean sycophant. 

TOAD-FISH, x. [toad and fish.] A fish of the genus lo- 
pains, the fishing frog. Cyc. 

TOAD!-PLAX, n. cage and far.] A plant ; snap-dragon. 

t TOAD'ISH, a. Like a toad. Stafford. 

TOAD-STONE, na. In mineralogy, a sort of trap rock. 

TOAD-8TOOL, 2. A sort of fungous plant that grows in 
moist and rich grounds like a mushroom. 

TOAST, r. t. [Sp., Port. tostar.) 1. To dry and scorch by 
the heatofafire. 2. To warm thoroughly ; (l.u.] 3. To 
naine when a health is drank; to drink to the health in 
honor of. 

TOAST, n. 1. Bread dried and scorched by the fire ; or such 
bread dipped in melted butter, or in some liquor. 2. A 
female whose health is drank in honor or respect. 3. He 
or that which is named in honor in drinking. 

7 aaa pp. Scorched by heat ; named in drinking the 

ealth. 

TOASTER, 2. 1. One who toasts. 2. An Instrument for 
toasting bread or cheese. 

TORR HARG: ppr. Scorching by fire ; drinking to the honor 


of. 

TO-BA€'€EO, x. [so named from T'abaco, a province of Yu- 
catan, in Span sh America, where it was first found by 
the Spaniarda.] A plant, a native of America, of the genus 
nicoliana, Much used for smnoking and chewing and in 


snuff. 

t TO-BAC'CO-NING, a. eeking tobacco. Bp. Hall. 

TO-BAC'EO-NIST, a. A dealer in tobacco ; also, a mana 
facturer of tobacco. 

TO-BA€'€O-PIPE, x. A pipe used for smoking tobacco. 

TO-BAC'€O-PIPE CLAY, x. A species of clay. 

TO-BA€’'€O-PIPE FISH, n. The needle-fish. 

TOCKIAY, n. A species of spotted lizard in India. 

TOC'SIN, vn. (Fr.) An alarm bell, or the ringing of a bel 
for the purpose of alarm. 

TOD, n. (Gaelic, ted.) 1. A bush ; a thick shrub; [obs.] 2. 
A quantity of wool of twenty-eight pounds, or two stone 
3. A fox. 

t TOD, v. t. To weigh ; to produce a tod. Shak. 

TO-DAY!, n. (to and day.) The present day. 

TOD'DLE, v.i. To saunter about; it implies feebleneae. 
quas| tottle. Pegge. 

TOD/DY, ». 1. A juice drawn from various kinds of the 
palm in the E. Indies; or a liquor prepared frum it. 2. A 
mixture of spirit and water sweetened. 

TO'DY, x. A genus of insectivorons birds. Cye. 

TOE, n. (Sax. to ; G. whe; Sw. ta; Dan. taae.] 1. One of 
the small members which form the extremity of the foot, 
corresponding to a finger on the hand. 2. The fore part 
of the hoof of a horse, and of other hoofed animals. 3. 
The member of a beast’s foot corresponding to the toe in 


man. 

t TO-FORE’, prep. or adv. (Sax. toforan; to and fore.}] Be- 
fore ; formerly. Shak. 

TOFT, n. 1. A grove of trees. Cyc. 2. (Dan. tofte, or tomt.] 
In law books, a place where @ messuage has stood, but is 
decayed. 

TOFUS. See Tornus. 

TOGA-TED, ja. ([L. toga a gown; togatus, gowned.]) 

TOGED, Gowned ; dressed in a gown ; wearing a 

own ; 28, toged consuls. Shak. 

TO-GEFIVER, adv. [Sax. togethre; to and gather.) 1. In 
com 2. In or into union. In the same place. 
4. In the same time. 5. In concert, 6. Into junction og 
a state of union.— Together with, in union with ; in com- 
pany or mixture with. 
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106'G n. A small wooden pin tapering towards both 
ends. Mar. Dict. 

TOIL, 0. i. (Sax. teolan, tiolan.}] To labor; to work ; to 
exert strength with pain and fatigue. Luke v. 

TOIL, © t. I. To totl out, to labur; to work out. Milton. 
2. To weary ; to overliubor ; [vbs.}] Shak. 

TOIL, x. Labor with pain and fatigue ; lubor that oppresses 
the y or mind. 

TOIL, x. (Fr. totes.) A net or snare; any thread, web or 
string spread for taking prey. L’Estrange. 

TOIL‘ER, xn. One who toils, or labors with pain. 

TOUVJET, a. (Fr. toilette.] 1. A covering or cloth of linen, 
silk or tapestry, spread over a table in a chamber or 
dressing-room. 2. A dressing table. Pope. 

TOIL‘IN . Laboring with pain. 

TOILBOME. a. 1. Laborious ; wearisome ; attended with 
fatigue and pain. 2 Producing toil. 

TOLL/SOME-N ESS, n. Laboriousness ; wearisomeness. 

TOISE, (tois) x. [Fr.) A fathom or long measure in France, 
containing six French feet. 

TO-KAY', n. A kind of wine produced at Tokay in Hun- 
erry, made of white grapes. 

TOKEN, (t0’kn) n. (Sax. tacn, tacen; Goth. tatkns; D. 
teeken.| 1. A sign; something intended to represent or 
indicate another thing or an event. 2. A mark. 3. A 
memorial of friendship ; something by which the friend- 
ship of another person is to be kept in mind.—4. In cota- 
age, tokens were coins struck in the reign of Elizabeth.— 
5. In printing, ten quires of paper 5 an extra quire is 
usually added to every other token, when counted out for 
the press. 

TOREN vw. ¢. To make known. Shak. 
OKENED, a. Being marked with spots. Shak. 

TOL, o. ¢. [L. tollo.] To take away ; a law term. Cyc. 

TOLA, 2. In India, a weight for gold and silver. 

TOLD, pret. and pp. of tell. Gea. ui. 

TOL- H %, ToLu-sooTH. 

TOLE, v. t. To draw or cause to follow by presenting some- 
thing pleasing or desirable to view ; to allure by some bait. 

TOLE . Drawn ; allured ; induced to follow. 

TO-LEIDO, a. (from Toledu in Spain.}] A sword of the finest 
TNedo temper. B. Jonson. 

TOI/ER-A-BLE, a. (Fr.; L. tolerabdilis.] 1. That may be 
borne or endured ; supportable, either physically or men- 
tally. 2. Moderately good or agrecable ; not contempti- 
ble ; not very excellent or pleasing. Sici/t. 

TOLIER-A-BLE-NESS, a. The state of being tolerable. 

TOL/ER-A-BLY, adv. i. Supportably ; in a manner to be 
endured. 2 Moderately well; passably ; not perfectly. 

TOL‘ER-ANCE, n. [L. toleraatia.} The power or capacity 
of enduring ; or the act of enduring. Bacon. 

TOL/ER-ANT, a. Enduring ; favoring toleration. 

TOI/ER-ATE, v. ¢. [Fr. tolerer ; L. tolero.] To suffer to be 
or to be done without prohibition or hinderance ; to allow 
or pennit negatively by not preventing ; not to restrain. 

TOL/ER-A-TED, pp. Suffered ; allowed ; not prohibited or 
restrained. 

TOL‘/ER-A-TING, ppr. Enduring ; suffering to be or to be 
done ; pg not restraining. 

_ TOL-ER-A'TION, a. [L. toleratio.] The act of tolerating ; 
the allowance of that which is not wholly approved ; 
appropriately, the allowance of religious opinions an 
modes of worship in a state, when contrary to or different 
from those of the established church or belief. 

TOLL, an. (Sax. toll ; D. tol ; Sw. tull; Dan. told ; G. roll ; 
W. toll.) 1. A tax paid for some liberty or privilege. 2. A 
liberty to buy and sell within the bounds of a manor. 3. 
A porion of grain taken by a miller as a compensation for 

rinding. 

TOLL, bg i. 1. To pay toll or tallage. Skak. 2. To take 
tall, as by a miller. Z'uszer. 

TOLL, a Sl tol, tolo.} To sound or ring, as n bell, with 
strokes uniformly repeated at intervals, as at funerals. 

TOLL, vc. t. To cause a bell to sound with strokes slowly 
and uniformly repeated. 

TOLL, v. t. [L. tollo.] 1. To take away ; to vacate ; to an- 
nul; a law term. 2. To draw; sce Tour. 

TOLL, s. A particular sounding of a bell. 

TOLL-BAR. vn. [toll and bar.) A bar or beam used for 
stopping passengers at the toll-house. 

TOLL/-BOOFH, x. (toll and bvoth.)] 1. A place where goods 
are weighed to ascertain the duties or toll. 2. A prison. 

TOLL'-BOOFH, v. t. To imprison in a toll-booth. Corbdct. 

TOLL-BRIDGE, x. A bridge where toll is paid for passing it. 

TOLUDISH, x. [toll and dish.] A vessel by which the toll 
of corn for grinding is measured. Beaumont and Fletcher. 

TOLL'-GATE, n. A gate where toll is taken. 

TOLL'-GAFH-ER-ER, x. The man who takes toll. 
rOLL/-HOUSE, x. A house or shed in which the man who 
takes the toll remains. 

TOLL‘ER, 2. 1, One who collects tribute, or taxes ; a toll- 
therer. Berret. 2. One who tolls a bell. 

TOLL/ING, ppr. 1. Causing to sound in a slow, grave man- 

rer. 2 Taking away; removing. 3. Sounding, as a bell. 
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TOLISEY, x. The same with tell-booth Dict. 

G'LU BALSAM, a. Balsam of ‘Tolu. Cye. 
TOL-U-TA'TION, x». (L. toluto.) A pacing ur ambling, 
OMA-HAWK, ». An Indian hatchet. 

TOM'A-HAWK, v. ¢. To cut or kill with a tomahawk. 

TO-MATU, x. A plant, and its fruit, a species of solanum. 
It in called sometimes the luve-apple. 

TOMB, (toom) x». [Fr. tombe, tumbcan; W tom, tomea, 
teem, Gemp; Ir. tuoma; Sp.tumba; L. tumulus.] 1. A 
grave ; a pit in which the dead body of a human being is 

eposited. 2. A house or vault furmed wholly or partly 
in the earth, with walls and a roof fur the reception of the 
dead. 3. A monument erected to preserve the memury 
of the dead. 

TOMB, (toom) v. 2. To bury ; to inter. See Ewtoms. 

TOM'BAE€, x. A white alloy of copper. 

TOMB'LESS, a. Destitute of a tomb or seepulchral monu- 


ment. 

TOM'BOY, . [ Tom, Thomas, and doy.) A rude, boisterous 
boy ; also, in sarcasm, a romping girl. [Vulyar.] 

TOMBSTONE, n. A stone erected over a grave, to pre- 
serve the memory of the deceased ; a monument. 

TOME, x. [Fr.) A book ; a8 many writings as are bound in 
a volume, forming the part of a Jarger work. 

TO-MENTI‘OUS, a. [L. tomentum.] Ln botany, downy ; nap- 

y ; cottony ; or flocky. Lee. 

TO-MOR/ROW, n. [to and morrew.) The day after the 
present. Franklin. 

TOM'PION, n. (Fr. tampen.] The stopper of a cannon. 
See TamPion. 

TOM RIG, a. A rude, wild, wanton girl ; atomboy. Dennis 

TOM/TIT, a. A little bird, the titmouse. 

TON, the terroination of names of places, is town. 

TON, a. (Fr.} The prevailing fashion. 

TON, (tun) a. (Sax. ¢unne; Fr. tonne ; Sp. tonel.) The 
weight o twenty hundred gross. See Tun. 

TONE, s. (Fr. ton; Sp. tono; It. tuone ; Sw., G. ton; D. 
toon; Dan. tone; L. tonus.] 1. Sound, or a modification 
of sound ; any impulse or vibration of the air which is 

reeptible by the ear. 2, Accent; or, rather, a particu- 
far inflection of the voice, adapted to express emvtion o¢ 
passion ; a rhetorical sense of the word. E. Porter. 3. A 
whining sound ; a whine; a kind of mournful strain of 
voice. 4. An atfected sound in speaking.—5. In masic 
an interval of sound ; as, the difference between the dia- 
pente and diatessaron isa tone. 6. The tene of an instru- 
ment is its peculiar sound with regard to aoftncss, even- 
ness and the like.—7. In medictane, that state of organiza 
tion in a body, in which the animal functions are healthy 
and performed with due vigor. 

TONE, v. t 1. To utter with an affected tone. 2. To tame 
See ‘Tunn. 

TONED, a. Having a tone ; used tn composition. 

TONE'LESS, a. Having no tone ; unmusical. Ertck. 

TONE!-SYL-LA-BLE, n. An accented syllable, M. Stuart. 

{TONG, x. [See Tonos.) The catch of a buckle. [See 
Tonovur.] Spenser. 

TONGS, n. plu. (Sax., Dan., D. tang; G. range: Sw. tang 3 
Ice. taung.} An instrument of metal, consisting of twe 
parts or long shafts joined at one end, used for handling 
things, particularly fire or heated metals. 

TONG UE, n. (Sax. tung, tunga; Goth. tuggo ; Bw.tunge, 

TUNG, an. tuage; D. tong.] |. In man, the instru- 
ment of taste, and the chief instrument of sperch ; and, in 
other animals, the instrument of taste. 2. Npeech ; dis 
course ; sometimes, fluency of speech. 3. The power of 
articulate ntterance ; speech. 4. Speech, as well or ill- 
used ; mode of speaking. 5. A language; the whole sum 
of words used by a particular nation. 6. Speech ; words 
or declarations only. 7. A nation, as distinguished by 
their language. 8. A point; a projection. 9. A point, ag 
long, narrow strip of land, projecting from the mann into a 
sea oralake. 10. The taper part of me thing ; in the rig- 
ging of a ship, a short piece of rope spliced into the upper 

rt of standing back-stays, &c. to the mze of the mast 
ead.— 70 hold the ton to be silent. Addison. 

TONGUE, Cong e: t. To chide ; to scold, 

TONGUE, v. i. To talk; to prate. Stak. 

TONGUED, a. Having a tongue. Donne. 

TONGUE!-GRAFT-ING, ». A mode of grafting by inaprt- 
ing the end of accion ina cular manner. 

TONGU E/LESS, a, 1. Having no tongue. 2 Speechies. 
3. Unnamed ; [obs] 

tTONGUE/PAD, n. A great talker. Tatler. 

TONGUE-SIIAPED, a. In botany, a tonguc-shaped leaf a 
linear and fleshy, blunt at the end, convex undesnesth, 
and havin usually a cartilaginous border. 

TONGUE/-TTE, v. ¢. To deprive of speech or the power of 
specch, or of distinct articulation. 

TONGUE!-TIED, a. 1. Destitute of the power of distincz 
articulation ; having an impediment in the rere 2. 
Unable to speak freely, from whatever cause. 

TON'I€, a. [from Gr. reves; L. tonus.] 1 Literally, in- 
creasing tension; hence, increasing strength ; as, tewie 
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power.—3. In medicine, increasing strength, or the tone 
of the animal system ; obviating the effects of debility, 
and incerta, Seon oh functions. 3. Relating to tones or 
sounds. 4. Extended ; [ode.]} 

TONIC, n. 1. A medicine that increases the tone of the 
muscular fibre, and gives vigor and action to the systein. 
—3. [Fr. tonique.] In must, the key-note or principal 
sound which generates ail the rest.—3. In music, & Cer- 
tain degree of tension, or the sound produced by a vocal 
string in a given degree of tension. 

TO-NIGHT’, n. [to and night.) The present night, or the 
night after the present day. 

TON'NAGE, «. 1. The weight of carried in a boat or 
ship. 2. ‘I'he cubical content or burthen of aship in tuns ; 
or the amount of weight whichshe maycarry. J. Aduty 
or impost on ships, estimated per tun; or a duty, toll or 
rate payable on goods per tun, transported on canals. 

TONSIL, » [L. tonsilie.|] In anatomy, a glandular body at 
the passage from the mouth to the pharynx. 

TONSIL, 6 That may be clipped. Mason. 

TON'SUKE, (ton‘shure) x. (Fr.; L. tonsura.} 1. The act 
of clipping the hair, or of shaving the head ; or the state 
of being shorn.—®. In the Romish church. tonsure is the 
first ceremony used for devoting a person to the service of 
God and the church.—3. In the Romush church, the corona 
or crown which priests wear as a mark of their order and 
of their rank in church. 

TON-TINE,, ». (Fr. tontine.] An annuity on survivorship ; 

a loan raised on life-annuities, with the benefit of sur- 
vivorship. 

TONY, x. A simpleton. [Ludicrous.] Dryden. 

TUO, adv. (Sax. to.] 1. Over; more than enough ; noting 
excess ; a8, too high. 2 Likewise; also; in addition. 
Pope. 3. Toe, too, repeated, denutes excess emphati- 
cally. 

TOOK, pret of take. Gen. v. 

TOOL, ». (Sax. tol.] 1. An instrument of manual opera- 
tion, parteculariy such as is used by farmers and mne- 
chinics. 2. A person used as an instrument by another 
person ; @ word of reproack. 

TOOL, «. t. To shape with a tool. Entick. 

prooks, a. Empty. Wicliffe. 

OUT, cv. i. (Sax. totian ; D. toeten.) 1. To stand out, or 
be prominent; [vbs.) Howell. 2. To make a particular 
noise with the tongue articulating with the root of the 
upper teeth, af the beginning and end of the sound ; also, 
to sound a horn ina particular manner. 3. To peep; to 
look narrowly ; {obs.) Spenser. 

YT, v. ¢& To sound; as, to tvot the horn. 

TOOT'ER, a. One who plays upon a pipe or horn. 

TOOTH, n.; ple. Textn. (Sax. toth, plu. teth.) 1 A bony 
substance growing out of the jaws of animals, and serv- 
ing as the instrument of mastication. 2. Taste ; palate. 
Driden. 3. Atine; a prong ; something pointed and re- 
sembling an animal tooth ; as, the tooth of a rake, a comb, 
acard, a harrow, a saw, or of a wheel.— Tooth and nail, 
[by biting and scratching,] with one’s utsnost power; by 
all possible means. L Este ange.— To the tecth, in open 
opposition ; directly to one’s face.— T'o cast in the teeth, to 
retort reproachfully ; to insult to the face.— Jn spite of the 
teeth, in defiance of opposition; in opposition to every 
effurt.— To show the teeth, to threnten. Young. 

TOOTH, v.t. I. To furnish with teeth. 2. To indent; to 
cut into teed, to jagg. 3. To lock into each other. 

TOOTH/ACHE, ». Dain in the teeth. 

TOOTH! ACHE-TRE2Z, xn. Ashrab. Lee. 

TOOTH ’~DRAW-ER, n. [tooth and draw.] One whoee 
business is to extsact with instruments. 

TOOT H!-DR,A\W-ING, wn. The act of extracting a tooth ; 
the practice of extracting teeth. 

TOOTHED, pp. ora. Having teeth or jaggs. 
dentate ; having projecting points. 

TOO'TH/-EDGE, ». The sensation excited by grating 
sounds, and by the touch of certain substances. 

TOOTIHINFIU'L, a. Palatabte. 
OOTIVALESS, a. Having no teeth. Dryden. 

TOOTH LET-TED, a. In botany, denticulate ; having very 
small teeth or notches, asa leaf. Martyn. 

POOTHUPICK, nw. An instrument for cleaning the 

TOOTINPICKER, | teeth cf substances lodged between 


them. 
TOUTH‘/SOME, a. Palatable ; grateful to the taste. Carew. 
TOOTH SOME-NESS, ». Pleasantness to the taste. 
TOUTU WORT, x. A plant. Cye. 
TOOTH’Y, a. Toothed ; having teeth. Crozall. 
TOOTING, ppr. Sounding in a particular mahner. 
TOP, «. (Sax., D., Dan. top; Sw. topp.] 1. The highest 
of any thing ; the upper end, edge or extremity. 2. 
arface; upper side. 3. The highest place. 4. The 
highest persun; the chief. 5. The utmost degree. 6. 
The highest rank. 7. The crown or upper surface of the 
head. 8. The hair on the crown of the head; the fore- 
lock. Shak. 9. The head of a plant. Watts. 10. [G. 
tepf.) An Inverted conoid which children play with by 


In botany, 
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whirling it on Ke point, continuing the motion with a 


whip.—1]. In ship-building, a sort tform, sarround- 
ing the head of the SoWar ment end pone on all 


sides. 

TOP'-AR-MOR, 2. In ships, a railing on the top, supported 
by nchions and equipped with netting. 

TOP -BLOCK, x. In ships, a block hung to an eye-doit in 
the cap, weed in swaying and lowering the top-mast. 

TOP!-CHAIN, n. In ships, a chain to sling the lower yards 
in time of action, to prevent their falling when the ropes, 
Ls which they are hung, are shot away. 

TOP-CLUTH, xn. In ships, a piece of canvas used to cover 
the hammocks which are lashed to the tup !n action 

TOP-DRAIN-ING, 2. The act or practice of draining the 
surface of land. 

TOP’-DRERS8-ING, x. A dressing of manure laid on the 
surface of land. ve 

TOP-F|iLL, a. Full to the brim. Watts. 

TOP-GAL'LANT, ¢. 1. See Tor-ssit. 2 Highest ; ele- 
vated ; splendid. 

TOP-HEAV-Y, (top'-hev-y) «. (top and keary.] Having 
the top or upper part tou heavy for the lower. Wotton. 

TOP'-KNOT, x. [top and knot.) A knot worn by females 
on the top of the head. 

TOP!LESS, a. Having no top; as, a topless height. 

TOP'MAN, xn. 1. The man who stands above, in sawing.— 
2. In ships, @ man standing in the top. 

TOP!-MAST, n. In ships, the second mast, or that which 
is next above the lower mast. Above it is the top-gal- 
lant-inast, 

TOPMOST, a. (top and most.) Highest ; uppermost. 

TOP!-PROUD, a. Proud to the highest degree. Siak. 

TOP'-ROPE, a. A rope to sway up a top-mast, &c. 

TOP-SAIL, ». A sail extended across the top-mast, above 
which ia the top-gallant-sail. 

TOP’-SHAPED, a. In botany, tarbinate. 

TOP-SOIL-ING, n. The act or art of taking off the top-soil 
of land, before a canal is aoe 

TOPLCSTONE, ». A stone that is placed on tho top, or 
which forws the top. 

TOP’-TA€-KLE, n. A large tackle hooked to the lower 
end of the top-mast top-rupe and to the deck. 

TOP, v.t. 1. To rise aloft; to be eminent. 2. To predum- 
inate. 3. Tu excel; to rise above others, 

TOP, v.t. 1. ‘lo cover on the top; totip; tocap. 2. To 
rise above. 3. ‘I’o outgo; to surpass. 4. To crop; to take 
off the top or upper part. 5. To rise to the top of. 6. Te 
perform eminently ; [ods.) 

TOPAN, x». A name of the horned Indian raven. 

TO PAREH, n. (Gr. roros, place, and apyos, a chief.) The 
Pere man in a place or country. 

TO'PAR-€HY, an. A litde state, consisting of a few cities 
or towne: a petty country governed by a toparch. 

TO PAZ, xn. (Gr. roxadioy.) A mineral, said to be so called 
from Topazos, & small isle in the Arabic gulf. 

TO-PAZ‘O-LITE, ». A variety of precious garnet, of a 
ee yeow color, or an olive-green. Ure. 

TOPE, a. A fish of the shark kind. Cyc. 

TOPE, v.t. [Fr. toper.}] ‘To drink hard ; to drink strong or 
spirituous liquors to excess. J)ryden. 

TO'PER, n. One who drinks to excess ; a drunkard ; a sot 

TOPET, n. A small bird, the crested tit-mouse. 

TOPH, or TOPH IN, x». A kind of sandstone. 

TO-PHA'CEOUS, a. Gritty ; sandy ; rvugh ; stony. 

TOPHET, a. [Heb. Non ball mn a draum.} Hell ; so called 
from a place enst of Jerusalem, where children were burt 
to Moloch, and where drums were used to drown their 
cries. 

TO/PHI, x. Ducksten; a stone formed by earthy deposi- 
tions ; called, also, tw/fa or traas. 

TOP'-A-RY, a. (L. topiarcus.] Shaped by cutting. 

TOPIC, ». (Gr. ronos ; I. topicus, topica.} 1. Any subject 
of discourse or argument.—2. In rhcturic, a probable argu- 
ment drawn from the several circumstances and places 
ofa fact. 3. Principle of persuasion.—4. In medicine, an 
external remedy ; a remedy to be applied outwardly toa 

perc ula part of the body, as a plaster. 

PIE {a 1. Pertaining to « place ; limited ; local. 

TOP'I-GAL,§ 2 Pertaining to a topic or subject of dis- 
course, or to a general head. 

TOPI-CAL-LY, ade. 1. Locally ; with limitation to a part. 
2. With application to a particular part. 

TO-POG-RA-PIFER, n. One who describes a particular 
Lee, town, city or tract of land. 

T P-O-GRAPH'Ié, a. Pertaining to topography ; de- 

TOP-O-GRAPH'1-CAL, } _ scriptive of a place. 

Pe CAE ys ado. In the manner of topog- 
raphy, 

TO-POGRA-PHY, 2. (Gr. rexos and yeagy.) The descrip 
tion of a particular place, city, town, manor, parish of 
tract of land. 

TOPPED, or TOPT, pp. or a Covered on the top; capped 
surpassed ; cropped ; having the top cut off. 
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SOPPING, ppr. | Covering the top; capping; surpass- 
ing; cropping; lopping. 2. a. Fine; guilaut. Juhason. 
3. ud ; assuming superiority. [New Auyland.] 

TOP'PING, a. In seamen’s language, the act of pulling one 
extremity of a yard higher than the other. 

TOPPIN Lire R. large, strong tackle employed to 
euspend o1 top the outer en of a gall, or of the boom of a 

n-sail, in a brig or schooner. 

TOP'PING-LY, ade. Proudly ; with airs of disdain. free] 

TOPPLE, v. i. To fall forward ; to pitch or tumble down. 

TOP'PLE, »v. ¢. To throw duwn. Shak. 

TOP'PLING, ppr. Falling forward. 

TOPSY-TLR'VY, adc. In au inverted posture; with the 
top or head downwards. South. 

TOQUE, (tok) n. [Fr.acap.) A kind of bonnet or 

TO-Q Uhl", (to-ka’) head-dress tor women. 

TOR, x. [Sax. tor; L. turris.}) A tower; a turret; also, & 
nee pointed hill; used tn names. 

TORCH, x. [{t. torcia; Sp. antorcha; Fr. torche; D. 
toorts. | A light or luminary formed of some combustible 
substance, as of resinous woud or of candles. 

TORCH!-BEAR-ER, a. (torch and bear.) One whose office 
is to carry a torch. Sidney. 

TORCH'ER, an. One that gives light. Shak. 
RCH'-LIGHT, 2. 1 ‘The light of a torch or of torches. 
2. A ligh kindled to supply the want of the sun. 

TORCH'-THIS-FLE, 2 k plant of the genus cactus 

TORCH!-WORT, x. A plant. More. 

TORE, pret. of tear ; as, he tore his robe. 

TORE, ». [perhaps from tear.) ‘he dead grass that re- 
mains on mowing land in winter and spring. 

TORE, wn. [L. torus.] In architecture, a large, round mold- 
ing on the base of a column. Cyc. 

TO-REU-MA-TOG RA-PHY, n. (Gr. ropeuya and ypagn.] 
A description of ancient sculptures and basso-rclievos. 
TORMENT, n. [Fr. tourment ; L. tormentum; It., Sp. 
termento.) 1. Extreme pain ; anguish ; the utmost degree 
of misery, either of body or mind. 2. ‘That which gives 
pain, vexution or misery. 3. An engine for casting 

stones, 

TOR-MENT’, v. t. 1. To put to extreme pain or ahgnish ; 
to inflict excruciating pain and misery, either of body or 
mind. 2 To pain ; to distress. 3. ‘To tease ; to vex; to 
harass. 4. To put into great agitation ; [unusual.)} 

COR-MENT'ED, pp. Pained to extremity ; teased. 

FOR-MENT'IL, n. (Fr. tormentille ; It. tormentilla.) A 
pon uf plants, the septfoil. Cyc. 

POR-MENT “ING, ppr. Paining to an extreme degree ; in- 
flicting severe distress and anguish ; teasing. 

LOR-MENTYING, x. In agriculture, an imperfect sort of 
horse-hoeing. Cyc. 

TOR-MENT’OR, a. 1. He or that which torments; one 
who inflicts penal anguish or tortures.—2. In agriculture, 
an instrument for reducing a stiff svil. 

TORN, pp. of tear. Ex. xxii. 

TOR-NA'DO, x. [Sp., Port. tornada.} 
wind, or a tempest, distinguished by a whirling motion. 

ToROUS, a. [L. turoxus.] In dotanr, protuberant ; swell- 
me in knobs, like the veins and muscles. Martyn. 

TOR-PE'DO, x. [L.}] The cramp-fish or electric ray. 

TOR'PENT, a. [L. torpens, turpeo.}] Benumbed ; torpid ; 
having no motion or activity ; incapable of motion. 

TOR’/PENT, 2. In medicine, that which diminishes the ex- 
ertion of the irritative motions. Darvin. 

TOR-PES'CENCE, xn. A state of insensibility ; torpidness ; 
numbness ; stupidity. 

TOR-PES'‘CENT, a. (L. corpses Becoming torpid. 

TOR’PID, a. [L. torpidus.] 1. Having lust motion or the 
power of exertion and feeling; numb. 2. Dull; stupid ; 
sluggish ; inactive. 

TOR-PLD'I-TY, n. Torpidness. 

TOR'PID-NESS, ) x. 1. The state of being torpid ; numb- 

TOR'PI-TUDE, neas. Torpidaess may amvunt to total 
insensibility or loss of sensation. 2. Dulloess; inactivity ; 

See eee stupidity. 

TOR'POR, x th.J i, Numbness; inactivity ; loss of mo- 
tion, or of the power of motion. 2. Dullness ; laziness ; 
sluggishness ; stupidity. 

TOR-PO-RIFILE, @. [L. torpor and facio.] Tending to pro- 
duce ad BAP 

TOR-RE-FA@TION, n. [Fr.; L. torrefacio.] 1. The op- 
eration of drying by a fire.—2. In metallurgy, the opera- 
tion of roasting ores.—3. In pharmacy, the drying or 
roasting of drugs on a metalline plate, placed over or be- 
fore coals of fire, till they become friable to the fingers. 

TOR'RE-FIED, pp. Dried ; roasted ; scorched. 

TOR'TRE-FY, ¢. ¢. [L. turrefaciv; Fr. torrefier.] 1. To dry 
by a fire. Brown.—2. In metallurgy, to roast or scorch, as 
metallic ores.—3. In pharmacy, to dry or parch, as drugs, 
on a metalline pluie tll they are friable, or are reduced to 
any state desired. 

TOR'RE-FE-ING, ppr. Drying by a fire ; roasting. 

TORRENT, n. {h. turrens.) 1. A violent rushing stream 
of water or other fluid; a stream suddenly mised and 


A violent gust of 
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running rapidly, a8 down a precipice 2 A violent of 
rapid stream ; a strong current. 

TOR‘RENT, a. Rolling or rushing in a rapid stream. 

TOR-RI-CEL’LI-AN, a. Pertaining to Torricelli. 

TOR'RID, a. [L. torrnidus.] 1. Parched ; dried with beat 
2. Violently hot; burning or parching. 

TOR/RID-NESS, x. The state of being very hot or parched. 

TORSE, x. [Fr. torse ; L. tortus.) In heraldry, @ wreath. 

TOR'SEL, a. Any thing in a twisted form. Aluzor. 

TORSION, n. [I.. torsw.] The act of turning or twisting 
—TVorsion balance, an instrument for estimating very mu- 
nute forcea. 

TORSO, a. [It.] The trunk of a statue, mutilated uf head 
and Jimbs ; as, the torso uf Hercules. 

TORSTEN, a. Au iron ore of a bright bluish-black, &c. 

TORT, n. [Fr., L. turtus.] 1. In law, any wrong of in- 
jury. 2. Mischief; calamity. Spenser. 

TORT'ILE, ) a. [L. tortilis.] Twisted ; wreathed ; coiled 

TORTHUL, | Tn botany, coiled like a rope. 

TOK‘TION, a. [L. tortus.} Torment; pain. Bacon. 
R'TIOUR, a. 1. Injurious ; done by wrong.—2. In law, 
implying tort, or injury for which the law gives damages. 

TORTIVE, a. [L. tortus.] Twisted ; wreathed. Sack. 

TOR'TOISE, (tortis) 2. .trtus.} 1. An animal of the 
genus testudy, covered with a shell or crust.—2. Iu the 
military art,a defense used by the ancients, formed by 
the troops arranging themselves in close order and placing 
their bucklers over their heads, making & cover resein- 
bling a tortoise-sheil. 

TOR TOISE-SHELL, n. The shell or rather scales of the 
tortoise, used in inlaying and in various manufactures. 
TORT-U-OS‘I-TY, n. [from turtucus.) The state of being 

twisted or wreathed ; wreath ; fiexure. 

TORT‘U-OUR, a. |L. tortwosus ; Fr. tortuenz.] 1. Twist- 
ed ; wreathed ; winding. 2. Tortious ; [obs.} Spenser. 

TORT U-OUS-NESS, n. The state of being twted. 

TORTURE, xn. [Fr. torture ; It., Sp. tortura.} 1. Extrenre 
pain ; anguish of body or mind ; pang; agony ; torment 
2. Severe pain inflicted judicially, etber as a punisbme nt 
for a crime, or for the purpose of extorung a coufcesivn 
from an accused person. 

TORTURE, c.¢. 1. To pain to extremity ; to torment 
2. To punish with torture ; to put to the rack. 3. To 
vex; to harass. 4. To keep on the stretch, as a bow 

obs, 

TORT'URED, pp. Tormented ; stretched on the wheel. 

TORT'UR-EI 7% One who tortures ; a tormentor. 

TORT UR-ING, . Tormenting ; stretching on the rack 

TORT’UR-ING-LY, adv. So as to torture or torment 
Beoumont. 

t TORT'UR-OUB8, a. Tormenting. More. 

TOR'U-LOSE, a. In botany, swelling a little. Martyn. 

TORUS, x. A molding. See Tone. 

TORV'I-TY, x. [L. torvitas.] Sourness or severity of coun- 
tenance. 

TORV'OUS, a. [L. torvus.] Sour of aspect; stern; of 8 
severe countenance. Derham. 

TORY, n. [said to be an Irish word, denoting a robber.) 
The name given to an adherent to the ancient constutu- 
tion of Engicnd and to the ecclesiastical herarchy.—In 
America, during the revolution, Uhose who opposed the 
war, and favored the claims of Great Britain, were called 
tories. 

TO'RY-I8M, a. The principles of the tories. 

TOSE, v. t. To tense wool. [Not in use, or local.] 

TOSS, vr. t.; pret. and pp. tossed, or tost. [W. tosiaw.] 1. 
To throw with the hand ; particularly, to throw with the 
palm of the hand upward, or to throw upward. 2. To 
throw with violence. 3. To lift or throw up with a sud- 
den or vinient motion. 4. To cause to rive and fall. 5. 
To move one way and the other. Prov. xxi. 6. To agi 
tate ; to make restless. 7. To Keep in play; to tumble 
over. 

TOSS, v.i. 1. To fling ; to roll and tumble ; to writhe ; to 
be in violent commotion. 2. To be tossed.— Te tass wp, s 
oe a coin into the air and wager on what side it 
wi . 

TOSS, ». 1. A throwing upward or with a jerk ; the act 
of tousing. 2. A ome up of the head ; a particular 
manner of raising the head with a jerk. 

TOSSED, pp. Thrown upward suddenly or with a jerk 
made to rise and fall suddenly. 

TOSSEL. See Tassxr. 

TUOSS'ER, x. One who tosses. 

TOSSING, ppr. Throwing upward with a jerk. — 

TOSS'ING, n. The act of throwing upward ; a rising anc 
falling suddenly ; a rolling and tumbling. Milton. 

TOSS -POT, ». A toper; one given to strong drink. 

TOST, pret. and pp. of toss. Milton. 

TOTAL, a. [Fr.; L. ele 1. Whole ; full; compiete 
2. Whole; not divided. Ailton. 

TOTAL, n. The whole ; the whole sum or amount 

TO-TAL/LTY, n. (Fr. totalité.) The whole sum ; whot 
Quantity or amount. 
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TOTAL-LY, ado. Wholly ; entirely ; fully ; completely. 

TOTAL-NESS, x. Entirencss. 

TOTE, v.t. To carry or convey. word used in slave- 
Melding countries; said to have been introduced by the 

lacks. 

TOT TER, v. i. 1. To shake so as to threaten a fall; to 
vacillate. 2. Toshake ; to reel; to lean. Dryden. 

TOTER-ING, ppr. Shaking, as threatening a fall ; vacil- 
icting | reeling ; inclining. 

f TOTTTER-Y, a. Shaking; trembling or vacillating as if 
about to fall; unsteady. 

TOU'E AN, ». A fowl of the genus ramphastos. 

TOUCH, (tuch) v. t. [Fr. toucker ; Arm. touicha, touchan, 
or touchein ; Goth. tekan, attekan ; G. ticken; D. tekken; 
8p., Port. tocar ; It. toccare.] I. To come in contact with; 
to hit or strike against. 2. To perceive by the sense of 
feeling. 3. To come to; to reach; toattainto. 4. To 
uy, as gold with astone. 5. To relate to; to concern ; 
jaearty obs.) 6. To handle slightly. 7. To meddle with. 

To affect. 9. To move; to soften; to melt. 10. To 
mark or delineate slightly. 11. To infect; [i.u.} 12. To 
make an impression on. 13. To strike, as an instrument 
of music ; to play on. 1M. To influence by impulse ; to 
impel forcibly. 15. To treat slightly. 16. To alllict or 
distress. Gen. xxvi.— To touch up, to repair; or to improve 
by slight touches or emendations.— To touch the wind, in 
scamen’s language, is to keep the ship as near the wind 


as possible. 

TOUCH, (tuch) vt. 1. To be in contact with; to be ina 
state of junction, so that no Space is between. 2. To 
fasten on ; to take effect on. ¥Y. To treat of slightly in 
discourse.— To touch at, tocome or go to, without stay.— 
Tv touch on or upon, to mention slightly. Addison, 

TOUCH, (tuch) x. 1. Contact; the hitting of two bodies ; 
the junction of two bodies at the surface, so that there is 
no 8 between them. 2. The sense of feeling ; one of 
the five senses. 3. The actoftouching. 4. The state of 
being touched. 5. Examination by a stone. 6. ‘Test ; 
that by which any thing is examined. 7. Proof; trie 
qualities. 8. Single act of a pencil on a picture. g. Fea- 
ture; lineament. 10. Act of the hand on a musical in- 
strument. 11. Power of exciting the affections. 12. 
Something of passion or affection. 13. Particular applica- 
tion of any thing to a person; {ods.) 14. Astroke. 15. 
Animnad version ; censure; reproof. 16. Exact perform- 
ance of agreement; [ods.) 17. A small quantity inter- 
mixed. 18. A hint; suggestion; slight notice. 19. A 
cant word for a slight essay ; [0bs.}—2v0. In music, the re- 
sistance of the keys of an instrument to the fingers.—2!. 
In music, an organ is said to have a goed touch or stop, 
when the keys close well.—22. In ship-building, touch is 
the broadest part of a plank worked top and butt ; or the 
middie of a plank worked anchor-stock fashion ; also, the 
angles of the stern timbers at the counters. 

TOUCH‘A-BLE, (tuch’a-bl) 4. That may be touched; 


tangible. 

TOUCH/-HOLE, (tuch’-hole) m=. [touck and hole.] The 
vent of a cannon or other species of fire-arms, by which 
fire is communicated to the powder of the charge. 

TOUCH'I-LY, (tuch‘e-ly) ado. With irritation ; with peev- 
ishness. Waterhouse. 

TOUCH'I-NESG, (tuch/e-nes) =. [from touchy.) Peevish- 
hess ; irritability ; irascibility. King Charles. 

TOUCHING, (tuch‘ing) ppr. I. Coming in contact with ; 
hitting ; striking ; affecting. 2. Concerning ; relating to; 
with respect to. 3. a. anh moving ; pathetic. 

TOUCHING, (tuch‘ing) ». Touch ; the sense of feeling. 

TOUCINING-LY, fuer ey) adv. In a manner to move 
the ions ; feelingly. Garth. 

TOUCH'-ME-NOT, n. A plant of the genus impatiens, and 
another of the genus momordica. 

TOUCH’/-NEE-DLE, (cuch!-nee-dl) 2. Touch-needics are 
amall bars of gold, «silver and copper, each pure and in all 
proportions, prepared for trying gold and silver by the 
touchstone, by comparison with the mark they leave 


upon it. 

TaCCIUSTONE, (tuch’stone) x. 1. A stone by which met- 
ale are examined ; a black, smooth, glossy stone. 2. An 
test or criterion by which the qualities of a thing are tried. 
—Irish touchstcne is the basalt, the stone which com- 

the Glant’s cauaey. 

TOUCH!-WOOQD, 2. [tvuch and wooed.) Decayed wood ; 
ased fike a match for taking fire from a spark. Howell. 

TOUCHY, (tuch’y) a. [vulgar'y techy.] Peevish ; irritable ; 
irascible ; apt to take fire. (Not elegant.) Arbuthnot. 

TOUGH. (tuf) @. (Sax. toh.] 1. Having the quality of 
flexibility without brittleness ; yielding to force without 
breaking. %. Firm; strong; not easily broken; able to 
endure hardship. 3. Not easily separated ; viscous ; 
clammy ; tenacious; repy. 4. Stiff; not flexible. 

TONGHIEN, ‘euf'fn) v. 1. To grow tough. Mortimer. 

TOUGH'‘EN, (.uf!fn) v. ¢. To make tough. 

POUGH‘LY, (tuf4y) adv. In a wugh manner. 

TOUGH'N , (tuf/nes) =. 1 The quality of a substance 
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which renders it in some degree flexible, without brittle 
ness or liability to fracture ; flexibility with a firm adhe 
sion of parts. 4. Viscosity ; tenacity ; clamminess; glu 
tinousness. 3. Firmness; strength of constitution of 
texture. 

TOU-PEEF!, jn. (Fr. et.) A little tuft; a curl or arti- 

*TOU-PET", cial lock ‘Ona ; 

TOUR, (toor) 2. [Fr. tour; D. toer.] 1. Literally, a going 
round ; hence, a journey in a cirenit. 2. A turn; a revo. 
lution ; pe 3. A turn; as, atowrofduty. 4. A tress 
or circular border of hair on the head, worn sometimes 
by both sexes. 5. A tower; [ods.] 

TOURIST, (toor'ist) 2. One who makes a tour, or performs 

- : parney in a circuit. 


R‘MA-LIN, n. In mineralogy, a silicious stone. 


TUR'MA-LIN 

TOURN, a. The sheriff’s turn or court ; also, a spinning- 
wheel. [ Not American. 

* TOURN’A-MENT, (turn’a-ment) a. [from Fr. tourner.] 
A martial sport or exercise forinerly performed by cava- 
liers to show their address and bravery. 

TOURN’E-QUET, (turn’e-ket) n. (ref A surgical Instro- 
ment or bandage which is straitened or relaxed with a 
screw, and used to check hemorrhages. 

* TOURN'EY, (tum’y) 2». A teumament. 

* TOURN'‘EY, (turn'y) v. i. To tilt; to perform tourna- 
ments, 

TOUSE, v. ¢. [G. zausern.] To pull; to haul; to tear. 
cues Towser.| Spenser. 

TOU'SLE, ) v. t.” The same as touse ; to put into disorder ; 

TOUS'EL, to tumble ; to tangle. 

TOUT, v. i. To toot, which see. 

TOW, c.t. (Sax. teovan, teon; Fr. tower.) To drag, asa 
buat or ship, through the water by means of a rope. 

TOW, n. [Sax. tow; Fr. etoupe; L. stupa.] The coarse 
and broken purt of flax or hemp, separated from the finer 
Lett by the hatchel or swingtie. 

TOW'AGE, a. 1. The act of towing. 2. The price paid 
for towing. Walsh. 

*TO WARD, or * TOWARDS, prep. (Sax. toward; to 
and wares) 1. In the direction to. 2. With direction to, 
tn a moral sense; with respect to; regarding. 3. With 
ideal tendency to. 4. Nearly. 

*TOWARD, or TOWARDS, ado. Near at hand; in a 
etate of preparation. 

*TO'WARD, a. Ready to do or learn ; not froward ; apt. 

*TOWARD-LI-NESS, 2. {from towardly.) Readiness to do 
or Jearn ; aptness ; docility. Raleigh. 

*TO/WARD-LY, a. Ready to do or learn; apt; docile ; 
tractable ; compliant with duty. Bacon. 

*TOWARD-NESS, vn. Docility ; towardliness. South. 

TOW'EL, 2. [Fr. toucille ; Gaelic, tubailt.] A cloth used 
for wiping the hands and for other things. 

TOW'ER, xn. (Sax. tor, tirre ; Ir. tor ; Fr.. Arm. tour; &p., 
It., Port. torre; W. ai 1. A building, either round or 

uare, raised to a considerable elevation and consisting 
of several stories. 2. A citadel; a fortress. Ps. lxi. 3. 
A high head-dress. 4. High flight; elevation. 

TOW ER, v. t. To rise and fly high ; to soar ; to be lofty. 

TOW'ERED, a. Adorned or defended by towers. Milton. 

TOW’ER-ING, ppr. 1. Rising aloft; mounting high ; suar- 
ing. 2. a. Very high ; elevated. 

TOW'ER-MUS-.TARD, n. A plant. Lee. 

TOW’'ER-Y, a. Having towers; adorned or defended by 
towers, 

TOW'ING, ppr. Drawing on water, as a boat. 

TOWING PATH, n. A path used by men or horses that 
tow boats. 

TOW'-LINE, 1. A small hawser, used to tow a ship, &c. 

TOWN, a. (Sax. tun; W. din, dinas; Gaelic, dun.] 1. 
Originally, a walled or fortified place; a collection of 
houses inclosed with walls, hedges or pickets for se fe 
2. Any collection of houses, larger than a village.—3. In 
England, any number of houses to which belongs a regu- 
lar market, and which is not a city or the see of a bishop. 
4. The inhabitants of a town.—5. In popular usege, in 
America, a township; the whole territory within certain 
limits.—6. In England, the court end of London. Pope. 
7. The inhabitants of the metropolis. Pope. 8. The me 
tropolis. . 

TOWN'-€LERK, 2. An officer who keeps the records of a 
town, and enters all its official proceedings. 

TOWNCERI-ER, 2. [town and cry.) A public crier; one 
who makes lamation. Shak. 

TOWN'-HOUSE, 2. 1. The house where the public bust- 
ness of the town is transacted by the inhabitants in legal 
meeting. New England. 2. A house in town, in opposi- 
tion to a house in the country. 

TOWN 'ISH, a. Pertaining to the inhabitants of a town; 
like the town. 

TOWN'LESS, a. Having no town. Howell. 

TOWN'SHIP, x. The district or territory of a town. 

TOWN3S'MAN, n. 1. An inhabitant of a place ; or one of 
the same town with another. 2 A selectman. 


* See Synopsis. MOVE, BOOK, DOVE ;—BULL, UNITE.—€ as K ; Gas J; SasZ; CH asGH ; ¥H asinthis. { Obsolete 
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TOWN-TALK, 8. [town and talk.} The common talk of 
a -_ or the subject of common conversation. 

FGOW'-ROPE, s. Any rope veed in he ships or boats. 

JOWSER, x. [from touse.] The name aoe: 

TOX'I-CAL, a. (L. tericum.] Poisonous, [Little used.) 

TOX-I-COL/0-GY, a. [Gr. roficoy and Aoyos.] A discourse 
on poisons ; or the doctrine of poisons. 

TOY, n. (qu. D. teoi.] 1. A plaything for children; a 
bewbie. % A trifle ; a thing for amusement, but of no 
real valve. 3. An article of trade of little value. 4. Mat- 
ter uf no importance. 5. Folly ; trifling practice; silly 
opinion. 6. Amorous dalliance; play ; sport. 7. An old 
mory; a silly tale. 8. Slight representation. 9. Wild 
fancy ; odd conceit. 

TOY, ». i. (Dan. t&ver ; Sw. téfve.) To dally amorously ; 
to trifle ; to pay : 

As v- t. To treat foolishly. argh 
OVER, n. One who toys; one who is full of trifling 
tric 

TOY'FUL, a. Full of trifling play. Donze. 

G, Pp? Dallying ; tri ing. 

TOY/ISH, a. Trifling ; wanton. ¥- 

TOY'ISH-NESS, n. Vieposition to dalliance or trifling. 

TOY'MAN, n. (toy and man.) One that deals in toys. 


TRACE, ». (Fr. ; It. trecria ; Sp. trata.) 1. A mark left 
by any thing passing, a footstep; a track ; a vestige. 2. 
Remaine ; a mark, impression or visible appearance of 
any thing left when the thing itself no longer cxists. 

TRACE, x. (Fr. tirasse.] Traces, in a harness, are the 
atraps, chains or ro by which a carriage or sleigh is 
drawn by horses [ y, these are called tugs ; Sax. 


teogar, to draw. 
TRACE, v. ¢. (Fr. tracer ; It. tracciare; Sp. trazare.] 1. 
To mark out; to draw or delineate with marks. 2. To 


follow by some mark that has been left by something 
which has preceded ; to follow by fuotsteps or tracks. 3. 
To follow with exactness. 4. To walk over. 
TRACKE!A-BLE, a. That may be traced. 
TRACED, pp. ked out; delineated ; followed. 
TRA'CER, x. Ono that traces or follows by marks. 
TRA/CER-Y, ». Ornamental stone-work. Warton. 
TRA‘CHE-A, 2. [Low L.] In anatomy, the windpipe. 
TRA'CHE-AL, a. Pertaining to the trachea or windpipe. 
TER CHS Ce n. (trachea, and Gr. xnhn.} Aa en- 
largement of the thyroid gland ; bronchocele or goitre. 
TRA-CHE-OT'O-MY, zn. (trachea, and Gr. rezvw.) In sur- 
gery, the operation of making an opening into wind- 


pe. 
TRA'CHYTE, zn. (Gr. rpayvs.) A volcanic rock. 
baie eagle. a. Pertaining to trachyte, or consisting 
¢. 


TRA'CING, ppr. [from trace.] Marking out; drawing in 
lines ; following y marks or footsteps. 

TRA‘CING, xn. Course ; regular track or path. Davies. 

TRACK, x. [It. traccia ; Sp. traza; Fr. trace] 1. A mark 
left by something that has passed along. 2. A mark or 
impression left by the foot, either of man or beast. 3. A 
ruad ; a beaten path. 4. 3 way. 

TRACK, v.t. 1. To follow when guided by a trace, or by 
the , or marks of the feet. 2. To tow; to draw 
a boat on water in a canal. 

TRACKED, pp. Followed by the footsteps. 

TRA€K'ING, ppr. Following by the impression of the feet ; 
drawing a boat ; towing. 

TRAC€K'LESS, «. Having no track; marked by no foot- 
steps ; untrodden ; as, a trackless desert. 

TRAC€K'-ROAD, n. [track and road.] A towing-path. 

TRAC€K!-SCOUT, a. _firack, and D. sehuit.) A boat em- 

yed on the canals in Holland, usually drawn by a 


re. 

PRACT, x. [L. tractus; It. tratto; Fr. trait ; from L. 
t ahko.}] 1. Something drawn out or extended. 2. A re- 
gion, or quantity of Jand or water, of indefinite extent. 

A treatise ; a written discourse or dissertation of indefi- 

nite length, but generally not of great extent.—4. In 
hunting, the trace or footing of a wild heast. 5. Treat- 
ment ; exposition ; [ebs.] 6. Track; [ebe.} 7. Continu- 
ity or extension of any thing; [obs.] 8. Continued or 
wee duration ; length ; extent. 

*TRA€CT, vo. ¢t. To trace out; to draw out. 

.TRACT-A-BIL/LTY, ». The quality or state of being 
tractable or docile ; docility ; tractableness. 

TRACT'A-BLE, a. [L. tractabilis; Fr. traitable.) 1. That 
may be easily led, taught or managed ; docile; manage- 
ie 3; governable. 2. Palpable; such as may be han- 

ed. 

TRA€CT'A-BLE-NESS, x. The state or quality of being 
tractable or manageable ; docility. Locke. 

PRACT A-BLY, . In a tractable manner ; with ready 


compliance. 
{ TRACT’ATE, n. [UL tractatus.] A treatise ; a tract. 
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TRACT-ATION, x. (L. iractaue) Treatment or handling 
of a subject ; discussion. Bp. Hall. 

TRACT-XTHIX, n. In geometry, # curve tine. 

TRACTILE, a. |L. tractus.) Capable of being drawn eat 


in par ductile. Bacon. 
TRAC1 IWLTY, n. The quality of being tractile ; cuctil 
ty. mm. 
TRACTION, 2. [L. tractus.) 1. The act of drawing, or 
pb; a drawing towards. 


state of being drawn. 2. A 
TRACTOR, x. That which draws, or is used for drawing. 


Journ. of Science. 

TRADE, x. (Sp., Port. trato ; It. nares 1. The act of 
business of exchanging commodities by barter; or the 
business of buying and selling for money ; commerce ; 
traffick ; barter. 2. The business which a person hs 
learned, and which he carries on for procuring subsistence 
or for profit; occupation ; particularly, mechanical em- 
poy ment: . Busin-ss pursued ; oceupation ; in contempt. 
4. Instruments of any occupation. 5. Employment not 
manual ; habitual exercise. 6. Custom; habit; standing 

ice. 7. Men engaged in the same occupation ; thus 
ksellers speak of the customs of the tradr. 

TRADE, v.i. 1. To barter, or to buy and sell; to deal ir 
the exchange, purchase or sale of goods, wares and mer- 
chandise, or any thing else ; to ck ; to carry on com 
merce as a business. 2. To buy and sell or exchange 
property in a single instance. 3. To act merely for 
money. 4. To have a trade wind ; [unusual] 

TRADE, v.¢ To sell or exchange in commerce. 
TRAD’‘ED, a. Vereed ; practiced. Shak. 

ADE!FIJL, a. Commercial ; busy in traffick. Spenser. 

TRADER, n. One engaged in trade or commerce ; a dealer 
in buying and selling or barter. 

Jae ES’FOLK, x. People employed in trade. Swift. 

ADES'MAN, a. [trade and man.] A shop-keeper. 

TRADE'-WIND, ». A wind that favors trade. A trade- 
wind is a wind that blows constantly in the same diree- 
tion, or a wind that blows for a number of months in one 
direction, and then, changing, blows a long in the oppo- 
site direction. These winds, in the Eest /ndies, are calt- 
ed monsoons, which are periodical. 

TRADING, ppr. 1. Trafficking; ex 
by barter, or buying and selling them. 


commerce. 
TRADING, x. The act or business of carrying on com- 


merce. 

TRA-DI''TION, x. [Fr.; L. traditio.} 1. Delivery; the 
act of delivering into the hands of another. 2. The deliv- 
ery of opinions, doctrines, practices, rites and customs 
from father to son, or from ancestors to posterity. 3. That 
which is handed down from age to age by oral communi- 


cation. 

TRA-DI"TION-AL, or TRA-DY'TION-A-RY, «. 1. De- 
livered orally from father to son; communicated from 
ancestors to descendants by word only ; transmitted froin 
oge to uge withont writing. 2. Observant of tradition ; 


obs. 

TRA DVTION-AL-LY, adv. By transmiasion from father 
to son, or from to age. 
TRA-DY"'TION-A- Y, ». Among the Jews, one who ac- 

knowledges the authority of itions, and explains the 


yee pe them. 

TRA-DI!''TION-ER {™ One who adheres to tredition. 

TRA-DI'TION-IST, § Gregory. 

TRAD/'I-TIVE, a. [Fr.] Transmitted or transmissible from 
father to son, or from age to age, by oral communication 

TRAD I-TOR, re. [L.] deliverer; a name of infamy 
given to Christians who delivered the Ecriptures of the 
‘ase of the chureh to their persecutors to save their 

ves, 

TRA-DOCE’, v. t. [(L. traduce; Fr. traduire.) 1. To rep- 
resent as blamable; to condemn. 2 To calumniate ; to 
vilify ; to ae 4 Dada ped ~ misre pial Top 
agate ; to continue by deriving one from an 3 (ods. 

TRA-DO 


ing commodities 
. @. Carrying on 


‘CED, (tra-dist’) pp. Misrepresented ; calumnia- 


TRA-DOCE'MENT, 2. Misrepresentation ; il founded cen- 
sure ; defamation ; calumny. [Little used.] Shak. 

TRA-DO'CENT, a. Blandering; slanderous. Eatick. 

bal ictal ase nm. One that traduces; a slanderer ; a ca- 
umniator. 

TRA-DO'CI-BLE, «. That may be orally derived. [L. u.} 

TRA-DOCING, ppr. Slandering; defaming; calumnia 


ting. 
TEASING Es adv. Slanderously ; by way of deth 
t TRA-DU€T', v.t. [L. traduco, treductum.] To derive 


Fo . 

TRA-DU ON, ». [L. traductic.] 1. Derivation from 
one of the same kind ; prupagation. 2. Tradition ; trans 
mission from one to another; (J. u.] 3. Conveyance ; 
transportation ; act of transferring. 4. Transition. 

TRA-DUE'TIVE, a. Derivable ; that may be deduced. 

TRAF'FICK, xn. [Fr. trafic; It. trafico.] 1. Trade; com- 
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merce, either by barter or by buying and selling. 2. 

EAR FIGI oot [Bet fatigue 

‘PICK, v.t. (Fr. trafquer; It. traficare ; &p. traf- 
cer.) 1. To trade ; to pass goods and commodities from 
ope person to another for an equivalent in goods or 
money ; to barter; to buy and seli wares; to carry on 
commerce. 2. To trade meanly or mercenarily. Shak. 

TRAF’FI€K, v ¢. To exchange in trafick. 

TRAP FICK-A-BLE, a. Marketable. Bp. Hall. 
RAF'FICK-ER, 2. One who carries on commerce; a 
trader; a me t. Je. viil Shak. 

TRAF'FI€K-ING, ppr. Trading; bartering; buying and 
selling goods, wares and commodities. 

TRAG/A-CANTH, x. [L. tragacanthum ; Gr. rpayaxavOa.} 
1. eprint ; & plant. Pf A gum obtained from the 

t’s-thorn. 

TRA-GE'DI-AN, s. [L. tragadus.} 1. A writer of tragedy. 
2. More enerally an actor of tragedy. 

TRAG/E-DY, n. [Fr. tragedie; It., Sp. tragedia.] 1. A 
dramatic poem representing some signal action performed 
by illustrious persons, and generally having a fatal issue. 
2. A fatal and mournful event ; any event which bu- 
man lives are Just by human violence, mure particularly 
by unauthorized violence. 

TRAGIE a. [L. tragicus; Fr. tragique; It. tragt- 

TRAG'LEAL, co.) LI. "ertaining to tragedy ; of the na- 
ture or character of tragedy. 2. Fatal to lite; mournful ; 
sorrowful ; calamitous; 3. Mournful; expressive of tra- 
gedy, the loss of life, or of sorrow. > 

TRAGI-C€AL-LY, adc. In a tragical manner; with fatal 
issue ; mournfully ; soriowfully. 

TRAGH-EAL-NESS, 2. Fatality ; mournfulness; sadness. 

TRAG-I-COM'E-DY, n. (Fr. tragi-comedie ; tragedy and 
comedy.} A kind of dramatic piece representing seme ac- 
tion passed among eminent persons, the event of which 
is not unhappy, in which serious and comic scen>s are 
blended. 

TRAG-I-COM'I¢. a. Pertaining to tragi-comedy ; par- 

TR AG-I-€OM-@AL, taking of u mixture of grave amd 
comic scenes. 

TRAG-I-€OM'I-€AL-LY, ado. In a tragi-comical manner. 

“RAIL, v. t. (Sp. traillar ; W. trail.) 1. To hunt by the 
track. 2. draw along the ground. 3. To lower.—4. 
In America, to tread down grass by walking through ; to 
lay flat. © 

TRAIL, v. i. To be drawn out in length. Spenser. 

TRAIL, x. 1. Track followed by the hunter ; scent left on 
the ground by the animal! pursued. 2. Any thing drawn 
to length. 3. Any thing drawn behind in long undula- 
tions; a train. 4 The entrails of a fow!; applied some- 
times to those of sheep. 

TRAILED, pp. Hunted by the tracks; laid flat; drawn 
along on the ground ; brought to a lower position. 

TRAIL/ING, - Hunting by the track ; drawing on the 
ground ; t ing down ; laying flat. 

TRAIN, v.¢t. (Fr. trainer; It. trainare, tranare.] 1. To 
draw along. 2. To draw; to entice; to allure. 3. To 
draw by artifice or stratagem. 4. To draw from act to 
act by persuasion or promise. 5. To exercise ; to disci- 
pline ; to teach and form by practice. 6. To break, tame 
and accustom to draw, as oxen. 7. To prepare for ath- 
letic exercises by a particular course of food and exercise. 
—8. In gardening, to lead or direct and form to a wall 
or espalier ; to form to a proper shape by growth, loppin 
or pruning.—9. In mining, to trace a lode or any minera 
appearance lo its head.— To train, or train up, to educate ; 
to teach ; to form by instruction or practice ; to bring up. 

TRAIN, . 1. Artifice; stratagem of enticement. 2. 
Something drawn along behind, the end of a gown, &c. 

3. The tailofafowL 4. A retinue ; a number of follow- 

ers or attendants. 5 A series ; a consecution or succes- 

sion of connected things. 6. Process; regular method ; 
course. 7. A company in order; a procession. 8. The 
number of beats which a watch makes in any certain time. 

y, A line of gunpowder, laid to lead fire to a charge, or to 

a quantity intended for execution. 

PTRAIN‘A-BLE, a. That may be trained. [ Little uscd. } 

fRAIN'-BAND, n. [train and band.) A band or company 
of militia. — Tyain-bands, in the plural, militia. 

TRA(N’-BEAR-ER, n. One who holds up a train. 

TRAINED, pp. Drawn; educated ; formed by instruction. 

TRAIN'ER, ». One who trains up; an instructor. 4s. 

TRAIN ING, per. Drawing; alluring ; educating ; teach- 
ing and formiug by practice. 

TRAINING, ». 1. The act or process of drawing or edu- 
cating ; education. 2. Preparation for athletic exercises. 

3. i: gardening, the operation or art of forming young 

trees to a wall or espalier, or of causing them to grow in 

a shape suitable for that end. 

TRAIN'-OIL, 2#. [train and ot The oil procured from the 
blubber or fat of whales by boiling. Cyc. 

TRAIN'-ROAD, fn. [train and read.] In mines, a slight 
rail-way for small wugons. Cyc. 
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TRAIN‘Y, a. Belonging to traln-oll. Gay. 
Bae vt. Tow sluttishly or carelessly, [4 low 
word. 
* Trait, mn. (Fr. trait; L. tractus.) 1. A atrohe ; a touch 
TRAITOR: a (Fr: trative; Arm eytor 
Rn. r. trattre ; . treitre, tr ; Sp. 
traidor ; L. pa i 1, One who violates his allegiance 
and betrays his country ; one guilty of treason ; one who, 
in breach of trust, delivers his country to its enemy, or 
any fort or place intrusted to bis defense. 2, One who 
betrays his trust. 
TRAIT'OR-LY, a. Treacherous. 
RAIT‘OR-OUS, a. 1. Guilty of treason ; treacherous ; { er 
fidious ; faithtess. 2. Consisting in treason; partaking 
of treason ; implying breach of allegiance. 
TRAIT/OR-OUS-LY, adv. In violation of allegiance and 
trust ; treacherously ; perfidiously 
TRAIT'OR-OUS-NESS, x. ‘Treachery ; the quality of be 
ing treasonable. Scott. 
TRAIT'RESS, n. A female who betrays her country or her 
trust. Drydex. 
TRA-JECT", v. t. (L. trajectus.] To throw or cast through. 
TRAJ'ECT, ». A ferry; a passage, or place for passing 
water with boats. Skak. 
TRA-JECT‘ING, ppr. Casting through. 
TRA-JE€'TION, n. 1. The act of casting or darting through. 
2. Transportation. 3. Emission. 
TRA-JEC1'O-RY, n. The orbit of a comet. Cye. 
TRA-LA'TION, n. A change in the use of a word, or 
the use of a word in a less preper, but more significant 


sense. 

TRAL-A-TY'TIOUS, a. (L. traaslatus, transfero.} Meta- 
eke ; not literal. 

TRAL-A-TY’TIOUS-LY, ado. Metaphorically. 

t TRA-LIN‘E-ATE, v. t. [L. trans and linea] To deviate 
from any direction. Dryden. 

TRA-LO'CENT, a. [L. tralucens.] Transparent ; clear. 

TRAM'MEL, x. [Fr. tramail.) 1. A kind of tong net for 
catching birds or fishes. 2. A kind of shackles used for 
regulating the motions of a horse, and making him amble. 
3. An iron hook, of various forms and sizes, used for 
hanging kettles and other vessels over the fire.—4. Tram. 
mels, in mechanics, a joiner’s instrument for drawing ovals 
upon boards. 

TRAMMEL, v. t. [Sp. trabar.] 1. To catch ; to Intercept. 
2. To confine ; to hamper; to shackle. 

TRAMMELED, pp. 1. Caught; confined; shackled.— 2. 
In the mancge, a horse is said to be trammeled, when he 
has ied or white marks on the fore and hind foot -f 
one side. 

TRAM ‘MEL-ING, ppr Catching ; confining; shackling 

TRA-MON‘TAN E, wm. One living beyond the mountain ; a 
stringer. 

TRA-MON‘TANE, a. [It. tramontana ; L. trans and mons.) 
Lying or being beyond the mountain; foreign ; barbar- 


ous. 

TRAMP, v. t. (Sw. trampa.] To tread. 

TRAMP, v. i. To travel ; to wander or stroll. 

TRAMPER, n. A stroller; a vagrant or vagabond. 

TRAM’PLE, tv. t. (G. trampeln, trampen; Dan. tramper ; 
Sw. trampa.) 1. To tread under foot 3 especially, to tread 
upon with pride, contempt, triumph or scorn. 2. To 
tread down; to prostrate by treuding. 3. To treat with 
pride, contempt and insult. 

TRAM’PLE, v. i. 1. To tread in contempt. 2. To tread 
with force and rapidity. Dryden. 

TRAMPLE, x. The act of treading under foot with cog- 


ten pt. 

TRAM'PLED, pp Trod on; trodden under foot. 

TRAM PLER, x. One that tramples ; one tbat treads down 

TRAMPLING, ppr. Treading under fiat 5 prostrering by 
treading ; treading with contempt and insult. 

t TRA-NA'TION, n. [L. trano.) The act of passing over by 
swimming. : 
TRANCE, (trans) n. [Fr. transe.] An ecstasy ; 4 state in 
which the soul seems to have passed out of the body inte 

celestial regions, or to be rapt Into visions. 

TRANCE, v. t. To entrance. Bp. Hall. 

TRANCED, a. tyne in a trance or ecstasy. Shak. 
TRAN'GRAM, x. An odd thing intricately contrived. 
RAN NEL, used by Jfozon, is a mistake for trec-nail, pre 
nounced by ship-builders truanel. : 

TRANQUIL, a. (Fr. tranquille ; L. tranquillus.] Quiet , 
calm; undisturbed ; peaceful ; not agitated. 

TRAN‘QUIL-IZE, 2. t. To quiet ; to allay when agitate’, 
to compose ; to make calm one feecetul: 

TRAN'QUIL-IZED, pp. Quieted ; calmed ; composed 

TRAN/QUIL-IZ-ING, ppr. Quieting ; composing. 

TRAN-QUIL'LI-TY, x. [L. tranquiilitas.] Quietness; a 
calm state ; freedom from disturbance or agitation. 

TRAN‘QUIL,-LY, adv. Quietly ; peacefully. 

TRAN'QUIL-NESS, n. Quietness ; pee uliee: 

TRANS-ACT’, v. ¢. LL. transactus j o do ; to perform ; to 
manage. 
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IRANS-A€T"', v. i. To conduct matters ; to treat; to man- 


e. South. 
TRANS-ACTED, pp. Done ; performed ; managed. 
TRANS-ACTING, ppr. Managing; performing. 
TRANS-AOTION, x. 1. The dving or performing of any 
business ; management of any affair. 2. That which is 
done ; an affair.—3. In the civil law, an adjustment of a 
__ dispute between es by mutaal agreement. 

TRANS-ACT‘OR, s. One who performs or conducts any 
business. Derham. 

TRANS-AL'PINE, a. (L. trans, and Alpine.] Lying or be- 
ing beyond the Alps in regard to Romie, What is, on the 
north or west of the Alps. 

TRANS-AN-MATE, v. ¢. [L. trans, and animate.} Toani- 
mate by the conveyance of a soul to another body. 

TRANS-AN-I-MA‘TION, x. [L. trans and anima.] Con- 
veyance of the soul from one body to another ; transmi- 


ration.. 

TRAN S-AT-LAN TIE, a. [L. trans, and Atlantic.] Lying 
or being beyond the Atlantic. 

TRANSCEND, v. t. (L. transcendo.] 1. To rise above ; 
to surmount. 2, To pass over; to go beyond. 3. Tosur- 
Bae: to outge: toexcel; to exceed. 

: "RANS-CEND’ v. i. ‘Fo climb. Brown. 

“RANS-CENDED, Fp: Overpassed ; surpassed. 


TRANS-CENIY ENCE. ) a. 1. Superior excellence ; super- 
TRANS-CENDEN-CY,{ emmence. 2. Elevation above 


truth ; exaggeration. 
TRANS-CENDENT, a. [L. transcendens.] Very excel- 
Tent; superior or supreme in excellence ; sarpassing oth- 


ers. 
TRANS-CEND-ENT'AL, a. Supereminent ; surpassing oth- 


crs. 

TRANS-CEND'ENT-LY, adv. Very excellently ; super- 
eminently ; by way of eminence. South. 

TRANS-CEND’ENT-NESS, xn. Supereminence ; unusual 
excellence. Montagu. 

TRANS'€0-LATE, tv. t. [L. trans and colo.) Tostrain ; to 
cause to pass through a sieve or colander. 

TRAN-SCRIBE,, v. t. [L. transcribo.] To copy ; to write 
oer again or in the same words ; to write a copy of any 
thing. 

TRAN-SERTBED, (tran-skrihd’) pp. Copied. 

TRAN-SCRIB'’ER, 2. A copier; one who writes from a 
copy. Addison. 

TRAN-SCRIDING, ppr. Writing from a copy ; writing a 


copy. 

TRAN'SERIPT, vn. [L. transcriptum.] 1. A copy ; a writ- 
ing made from and according ty an original. 2. A copy 
of any kind. Glaardle. 

TRAN-SERIP'TION, xn. [Fr.] The act of copying. 

TRAN-SERIPT'IVE-LY, ade. In manner of a copy. 


Brown. 

TRANS-CUR’, +. i. {i transcurro.} To run or rove to and 
fro. [Little used.] Bacon. 

TRANS-CUR’SION, n. A rambting or ramble; a passage 
beyond certain limits ; extraordinary deviation. 

TRANS-DU€'TION, n. [L. trans and duco.) The act of 
conveying over. Entick. 

TRANSE, x. y. See Trance. 

TRANS-BL-E-MEN-TA‘TION, n. [LL. trans, and element. ]} 
The change of the elements of one body into those of an- 
other; transubstantiation. Burnet. 

TRAN'SEPT, n. (L. trans and septum.) In ancient churches, 
the aisle extending across the nave and main nistes. 

TRANS-FER), 0. t. [L. transfero.} 1. ‘To convey from 
one place or person to another; to transport or remove 
to another place or person. 2. ‘T'o make over; to pass ; 
to convey, as a right, from one persun to another ; to sell ; 
to give. 

TRANSFER, 2. 1. The removal or conveyance of a thing 
from one place or person to another. 2. ‘The cunvey- 
ance of right, title or property, either real or personal, 
from une person to another, either by sale, by gift or ott- 
erwise. 

TRANS-FER’A-BLE, a. 1. That may be transferred or con- 
veyed from one place or person to another. 2. Negotia- 
ble, as a note. 

eet (trans-ferd') pp. Conveyed from one to 
a er 

TRANS-PER-REE’, 2. The person to whom a transfer is 
made Hamilton, 


TRANS-FER RER, x. One who makes a transfer or con- 


veyance. 
TRANS-FER'RING, ppr. Removing from one place or per- 
son to another ; conveying to another, ase right, 
TRANS-FIG-UR-A’/TION, nx. [Fr.] 1. A change of form ; 
particularly, the sapernatural change in the petronal a 
arance of our Savior on the mount. See Mare. xvii. 
. A feast held by the Romish church, on the ¢th of Au- 
gust, in commemoration of the miraculous change above 
mentioned 
TRANS-FIGURE, ». t. [L. trans and figura; Fr. tranafig- 
urer ) To transform ; to change the outward form. 


TRANS-FIG‘URED, pp. Changed in form. 

TRANS-FIGUR-ING, ppr. Transforming; changing the 
external forui. 

TRANS-FIX’, v. t. [L. transfirus, transfigo-} To pierce 
through, as with a pointed weapon. Dryden. 

TRANS-FIX'ED, (trans-fixt’) pp. Pierced through. 

TRANS-FIX/ING, ppr. Piercing through. 

TRANS-FORM’, c. t. [Fr. transfurmer.] 1. To change the 
form of ; to change the shape or appearance ; to metamer- 
phose. 2. To change one substance into another; to 
transmute.—3 In theology, to change the natural disposi- 
tion and temper. Rom. xil, 4. Tochange the elements, bread 
and wine, into the flesh and blood of Christ.—5. Among the 
mystics, to change the contemplative soul into a divine 
substance, by which it ie lost or swallowed up in the di- 
vine nature.—6. In algebra, to ehange an equation into 
another of a different form, but of equal value. 

TRANS-FORM’, cv. i. To be changed in form ; to be meta- 
morphosed. Addison. 

‘TRANS-FOR-MA‘TION, a2. 1. The xet or operation of 
changing the form or external appearanee. 2. Metamoe- 
Phosis ; change of form im inseets. 3. Transmoaution ; 
the change of one metat into another. 4. The change of 
the soul into a divine substance, ag among the mystics. 
5. Transubstantiation.—. In theoloyy, a change of heart 
in man, by which his disposition and temper are conform. 
ed to the divine image.—7. In alycbra, the change of an 
equation into one of a different furm, but of equal vajue 


Cyc. 
TRANS-FORMED, (trans-formd@) pp. Changed in fourm og 
external appearance ; metamorphosed ; transmuted. 
TRANS-FORM ING, ppr. 1. Changing the form or extes- 
nal appearance ; metamorphosing ; transmuting ; renew- 
ing. 2. a. Effecting or able to effect a change of form ov 


state. 
t TRANS-FRBIGHT’, (trans-frate’) v.i. To pass over the 


sea. 
TRANS-FRE-TA‘TION, n. [L. trans and fretum ==) The 
passing over & strait or narrow sea. [| Little } De 


tics. 
t TRANS-FUND’, v. ¢. [L. tranefuado.] To tanfase. Bar~ 


row. ; 

TRANS-FOSE’, v. t. [L. transfusus.} 1. To pour, 
as liquor, out of one vessel into another 2. Po trans. 
fer, as blood, from one animal to another. 3. To 
cause to pass from one to another ; to cause to be instilled 
or imbibed. 

TRANS-FOS'ED, (trans-flzd) pp. Poured from one vesse? 
Into another. 

TRANS-FOS'I-BLE, a. That may be transfused, &e. 

TRANS-FOS!ING, ppr. Pouring out of one vessel into an- 
other ; transferring. 

TRANS-FO’SION, (trans-fi/zhun) n. 1. The act of pour- 
ing, a8 liquor, out of one vessel into another. 2. The act 
of transferring the blood of one animal into the vasculas 
system of another. 

TRANS-GRESS', x. t. [Fr. transgresser; L. transgree 
sus.) 1. To pass over or beyond any limit; to surpass 
—2. In a moral sense, to overpass any mile preacnbded 
as the limit of duty; to break or violate a law, civil os 


moral, 
Lae 8-GRESS’, ov. ¢. To offend By violating a law ; tosin 
hron. ii. 
TRANS-GRESSED, (trans-grest’) pp. Overpassed ; vio 


lated. 
TRANS-GRESS'ING, ppr. Passing beyond; surpassing , 
violating ; sinning. 
TRANS-GRES'SION, a. fae J. The act of passing over 
or beyond any Jaw or rule of moral duty ; the violation of 
a law or known principle of rectitude; breach of com- 
mand. 2, Fault; offense ; crime. 
Tite CR PSRION Als, a. That violates a law or rule of 
duty. 
TRANS-GRESSIVE, a. Faulty ; culpable; apt to trans. 
reas. Brown. 
ANS-GRESBS’OR, x». One who breaks a Iaw or violates 
a command ; one who violates any Known rule or princa- 
ple of rectitude ; a sinner. 
t TRAN-SHAPE), 0. t. [L. trans, and shape.] To transform 


Shak. 

TRAN-SHIP"',o ¢. [L. trans, and ship.] Toeonvey from one 
ship to another ; a commercial word. 

TRAN-SHIP'MENT, n. The act of transferring, as goods, 
from one ship to another. 

TRAN-SHIP'PED, (tran-ehipt’)) pp. Carried from one ship 
to another. 

TRAN-SHIP'PING, ppr. Carrying from one sbip to an- 


other. 
TRANSIENT, (transhent) a. [L. transiers ] 1,Passing ; 
not stationary ; lrence, of short duration ; not permanone ; 


pot lasting or durable. 2. Hasty; momentary ; imper 
ect. 


TRAN'‘SIENT-LY, (tran-shently) ado. In passage; for » 


shurt time ; not with continuance. Dryden. 
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TRA 
rRAN‘SIENT-NESS, n. Shortness of continuance ; speedy 


ge. 
TRAN-SILI-ENCE, ) «. [L. transiliens’ A leap from 
TRAN-SILI-EN-CY,} thing to thing. {L. w.] Glan- 


velle. 

TRANSIT, xn. | L. transitus.] 1. A passing; a passing 
over cr through; conveyance,—2. In astronomy, the pass- 
ing of one heavenly body over the disk of another and 
larger. 3. The passage of one heavenly body over the 
meridian of another. 

oR ANG v. t. To pass over the disk of a heavenly 

y 

TRANS'IT-DO-TY, ». A duty paid on goods that pass 
through a country. 

TRANSITION, (tran-sizhun) n. [L. transitio.] 1. Pas- 
sage from one place or state to anuther ; change.—2.-In 
rheturic, & passing from one subject to another.—3. In 
music, a change of key from major to minor, or the con- 
trary.— Transition rocks, in gevlogy, rocks supposed to 
have been formed when the world was pussing from an 
uninhabitable to a habitable state. 

TRAN-SI/TION-AL, (tran-sizhun-al) @. Pertaining to 
transition. Christian Spectator. 

TRANS'I-TIVE, a. 1. Having the power of passing.—2. In 

rammar, & transitive Verb is one Which is or inay be fol 
owed by an object. 

TRANS I-TO-RI-LY, adv. With short continuance. 

TRANSI-TO-RI-NESS, ». A passing with short continu- 
ance ; speedy departure or evanescence. 

TRANS I-TO-RY, a. (LL. transitorius.] 1. Passing with- 
out continuance ; continuing a short titne ; fleeting ; speed- 
ily vanishing.—2. In law, a transitory action is one which 
may be brought in any county, as actions for debt, deti- 
nue, slander, and the like. 

TRANS-LA'TA-BLE, a. [from translate.) Capable of being 
translated or rendered into anothcr janguage. 

TRANS-LATE, c. t. [L. translatus.] 1. ‘lo bear, carry or 
remove from one place toanother. 2. Toremove or convey 
to heaven, asahuman being, withoutdeath. 3. Totranster ; 
toconvey tromone to another, 2 Sam. iii. 4. Tocause to re- 
move from one part of the body toanother. 5. ‘To change. 
6. To interpret ; to render into another language ; to ex- 
press the sense of one language in the words of another. 
7. To explain. 

TRANS-_LAT'ED 
er ; removed to h 
other language. 

TRANS-LATING, ppr. Conveying or removing from 
one place to another ; interpreting in another language. 

TRANS-LA'TION, n. [Fr.; L. translatio.] 1. The act of 
removing or conveying from onc place to another ; re- 
moval. 2. The removal of a bishup from one see to an- 
other. 3. The removal of a person tou heaven without 
subjecting him to death. 4. The act of turning into an- 
other language ; interpzetation. 5. That which is pruodu- 
ced by turning into another language ; a version. 

TRANS-LA’TIVE, a. Taken from others, 
TRANS-LA‘TOR, n. One who render into another lan- 
guage ; one who expresses the sense of words in one lan- 
sage by equivalent words in another. 
* TR: NS'LA-TO-RY, o@. Transferring ; serving to trans- 
late. 


TRANS-LA'TRESS, x. A female translator. 

TRANS-LO-CA'TION, vn. [L. trans and locatio, loco.) Re- 
moval of things reciprocally to each other’s places ; or 
rather sdbstitution of one thing for anuthe 

TRANS-LO'CEN-CY, n. (L. translucens.| 1. The proper- 
ty of admitting rays of light to pass thr ugh, but not so 
ua to render objects distinguishable. 2. ° ‘ransparency. 

TRANS-LO'CENT, a. 1. In mineralogy, tansmitting rays 
of light, but not so as to render objects Cistinctly visible. 
2. “Transparent; clear, 

TRANS-LUCID, a. [L. translucidus.] Transparent; clear. 

TRANS-MA-RINE!, a. ee transmarinus.] Lying or being 
beyond the sea. J/owe 

T TRANS-MEW’), 0. t. (Fr. transmuer j L. transmuto.] To 
tranamute ; to transtorm ; to metamorphose. 

TRANS'MI-GRANT, a. Migrating; passing into another 
country or state for residence, or into another form or 
body. 

TRANSIMI-GRANT, n. 1. One who migrates, or leaves his 
=wn country and passes into another for settlement. 2. 
One who passes into another state or body. 

TRANSMI-GRATE, tc. i. [L. transmigro.] 1. To migrate ; 
to pass from one country or jurisdiction to another for the 
purpose of residing in it, as men or families, 2. To pass 
from one body into another. 

TRANS'MI-GRA-TING, ppr. Passing from one country, 
state or body into another. 

TRANS-MI-GRATION, n. 1. The passing of men from 
one country to another for the purpons of residence, par- 
ticularly of a whole people. 2. The passing of a thing 
into another state, as of one substance into another. 3 


pp. Conveyed from one place to anoth- 
eaven without dying ; rendered into an- 


asf) | 


TRA 


The passing of the soul into another body, according to 
the opinion of Pythagoras. 

TRANS MI-GRA-TOR, n. One who transmigrates. Ellis 

TRANS MIAGRA-TO-RY, a. Passing from one place, body 
or state to another. Faber. 

TRANS-MIS-SI-BIL'I-TY, x. [from transmissbdle.} The 
quality of being transmissible. 

TRANS-MIS‘SI-BLE, a. 1. That may be transmitted of 
passed from one to another. 2. That may be transmitted 
through a transparent body. 

TRANS-MIS’SION, n. (Fr.; L. transmissio.} 1. The act 
of sending from one place or person to another. 2. The 
pUMing ofa substance through any body, as of light through 

ass. 

TRANS-MIS'SIVE, a. Transmitted ; derived from one to 
another. Prior. : 

TRANS-MIT, v. t. [L. transmitto.] 1. To send from one 
eee or place to another, 2. To suffer to pass through 

TRANS-MIT'LAL, x. ‘Transmission. Swit. 

TRANS-MIT'TED, pp. Sent from one person or place to 
another; caused or suffered to pass through. 

TRANS-MIT“TER, x. One who transinits. 

TRANS-MIT'TI-BLE, a. That may be transmitted. 

TRANS-MIT‘TING, ppr. Sending from one person or place 
to another; suffering to pass through. 

TRANS-MU.TA-BIL'I-TY, 2. Susceptibility of change into 
another nature or substance. 

TRANS-MO'TA-BLE, a. Capable of being changed into & 
different substance, or into something of a different form 
or nature. 

TRANS-MC'TA-BLY, adv. With capacity of being changed 
into another substance or nature. 

TRANS-MU-TA‘TION, 2. [L. tranemutatio.) 1. The 
change of any thing into another substauce, or into some- 
thing of a different nature.—2. In chenustry, the transmu- 
tation of one substance into another is very easy and com- 
mon, as of water into gas or vapor, and of gases into wa- 
ter.—2 In gcumctry, the change or reduction of one figure 
or body into another of the same area or solidity, but of a 
different form, as of o triangle into @ equare. 4. The 
change of colors, as in the ¢ase of a decoction of the ne- 
phritic wood.—5. In the vegetable economy, the change of 
a plant into another form. 

TRANS-MOTE’,r. t. [L. transmuto.] To change from one 
nature or substance into another. 

TRANS-MOT'ED, pp. Changed into another substance or 
nature. 

TRANS-MOT'ER, vn. One that transmutes. 

TRANS-MOT'ING, ppr. Changing or transforming into an- 
other nature or substance. 

TRAN'SOM, xn. a transenna.}] 1. A beam or timber ex- 
tended across the stern-post of a ship, to strengthen the 
aft-part and give it due form.—2. In architecture, the piece 
that is framed acroca a double light window ; or a lintel 
over a door; the vane of a cross staff. 

TRANS‘PA-DANE, a. [L. trans and Padus, the river Po.) 
Being beyond the river Po. Stephens. 

TRANS-PAREN-CY, (trans-pairen-sy) n, That state or 
property of a body by which it suffers rayr of light to pass 
through it, so that objects can be distinctly seen through 
it; diaphaneity. 

TRANS-PARIENT, (trans-pair‘ent) a. [Fr.; L. trans and 
pareo.) |. Having the property of transmitting rays of 
light so that bodies can be distinctly seen through 5 pervi- 
ous te light; diaphanous ; pellucid. 2. Admitting the 
passage of light; open, porous, 

TRANS-PAR'ENT-LY, (trans-pair/ent-ly) adv. Clearly ; so 
as to be seen throuch. 


TRANS-PAR‘'ENT-NESS, (trans-pair'ent-nes) 2». The 
quality of being transparent ; transparency. 

t TRANS-PASS’, ov. t. { trans, and pass.| To over. 

t TRANS-PASS,, r. i. To pass by or away. Daniel. 


TRAN SPTIE'U-OUS, a, [(L. trans and specio.] Transparent ; 
rvious to the sight. Milton. 

ft TRANS-PIERCE,, (trans-pers’) 0. t. [See*Preace. Fr. 
transpercer.] To plerce Uirough ; to penetrate ; to perme- 
ate ; to pass through. 

TRANS-PIER'CED, (trans-perst’) pp. Pierced through ; 
penetrated. 

TRANS-PIERI‘CING, (trans-pers‘ing) ppr. Penetrating ; 
passing through. 

TRANS-PIRA-BLE, a. [Fr.; from transpire.) Capable of 
being emitted through porea, 

TRANS-PI RATION, n, [Fr.] The act or process of 
joie off through the pores of the skin ; cutancous ex- 
ralation. 

TRANSPIRES, 2, t. [ Pr. transpirer: L. transpive.] To 
emit through the pores of the skin ; to send off in vapor. 
TRANS-PIRE/, cr. i. 1. To be emitted through the pores of 

the skin ; to exhale ; to pass off in insensible perspiration. 


2. To escape from secrecy ; to become public. 3. To 
bappen or come to pass. 
TRANS-PTR'ING, ppr. Exhaling ; parsing off in insensible 


perspiration ; becoming public. 
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"FRANS-PLACE’, ». ¢. [L. trans, nnd ploce.] To remove ; 


to put in-a new place. | Little used.] Wilkins. 


TRANS-PLANT", v. t. [Fr. transplunter.} 1. To remove 
and plant in another place. 2. To remove and settle or 


establish for residence in another place. 3. To remove. 


TRANS-PLAN-TA'TION, x. 1. The act of transplanting ; 
the removal of a plant or of a settled inhabitant to a differ- 
ent place for growth or residence. 2. Removal; convey- 


ance from one to another. 


TRANS-PLANT’ED, pp. Removed and planted or settled 


in another place. 


TRANS PLANTER, ». 1. One who transplants. 9. A 


machine for transplanting trees. 


TRANS.PLANT-ING, pyr Removing and planting or set- 


tling in another place. 


TRAN SPLEND/EN-CY, n. [L. trans and splendens.] Su- 


pereminent splendor. Afvre. 
TRAN-SP 


ree 
AN-SPLENDENT-LY, ado. With eminent splendor. 

TRANS-PORT’, vc. t. [L. transporto.} 1. To carry or con- 
vey from one pinee to another. 2. To carry into banish- 
ment, as acriminal. 3. To hurry or earry away by vio- 
lence of pas 4. To ravish with pleasure; to bear 
away the sout in ecstasy. 5. To remove from one place 
to another, as a shi 

TRANS!PORT, an. t Transportation ; carriage ; convey- 
ance. %. A ship or vesse) eniployed for transporting. 3. 
Rapture ; ecstasy. 4. A convict transported or sentenced 
to exile. 

TRANS-PORT’A-BLE, a. That may be transported. 
TRANS-PORT'ANCE, a. Conveyance. Shak. 
RANS-POR-TA‘TION, n. 1. The act of carrying or con 
ve ying from one place to another, either on beasts or in 
vehicles, by land or water, or air. 2. Banishment 
for felony. 3. Transmission; conveyance. 4. Trans- 
port ; ecstasy; [f. u.] 5. Removal from one country to 
another 


er. 

TRANS-PORTED, pp, Carried ; conveyed ; removed ; rav- 
ished with delight. 

TRANS-PORT'ED-LY, adv. Ina state of rapture. 

TRANS-PORT'ED-NESS, x. A state of rapture. Bp. Hall. 

TRANS. PORTER, a. One who transports or removes. 

TRANSPORTING, ppr. 1, Conveying or carrying from 
one place to another ; removing ; banishing for a crime. 
2. a. Ravishing with delight ; bearing away the soul in 
pleasure ; ecstatic. 

TRANS-PORTMENT, 2. Transportation. [Little used.) 


au, 

TRANS-POSAL, n. The act of changing the places of 
things, and putting euch in the pisce which was before 
occupied by the other. 

TRANS-POSE, v. t. (Fr. traneposer.) 1. To change the 
place or order of things by putting each in the place of the 
other. 2. To put out of place.—3. In alvebra, to bring 
any term of an equation over to the other side.—4. In 
grammar, to change the natural order of werds.—5. In 
music, to change the key. 

TRANS-POS'ED, (trans-pozd/) pp. Being changed in place, 
and one [ath in the place of the otber. 

TRANS-POS'ING, ppr. 1. Changing the pance of things, and 
putting each In the place of the other. 2. Bringing any 
term of an equation over to the other side. 3. Changing 
the natural order of words. 

TRANS-PO-ST'TION, wn. (Fr. 3 L. transpositio.} 1. A 
changing of the places of things, and putting each in the 
place before occupied by the other. 2. The state of being 
reciprocally changed in place.—3. In algebra, the bring- 
ing of any term of an equation to the other side.—4, fn 
grammar, achange of the natural order of words in a sen- 
tence.—5. In music, a change in the composition, either 
in the transcript or the perfurmance, by which ube whole 
@ removed into another key. Busby. 


TRANS-PO-SI"'TION-AL, a. Pertaining to transposition. 


Pegre. 

TRANS POS1-TIVE, a. Made by transposing ; consisting 
in transposition. 

TRAN-SUB-STANTIATE, 0. t. [Fr. transsdstanticr.} To 
change to another substance. 

TRAN-SUB-STAN-TI-A‘TION, n. Change of substance.— 
In the Romish theology, the d conversion of the 
aha and wine in the eucharist into the body and blvod 
o rist. 

TRAN-SUB-STAN-TI-A TOR, x. One who maintains the 

pish doctrine of transubetantiatiun. Barrow. 

TRAN-SU-DA‘TION, n. The act or process of passing off 
through the pores of a substance. 

TRAN-SU'DA-TO-RY, a. Passing by transudation. 
PRAN-SODE’, v. i. (L. trans and sudv.] ‘To pase through 
the pores or interstices of texture, as perspirable matter. 
FRAN-SOD/ING, pyr. Passing Ue pores of a sub- 

stance, as sweat or othor fluid. 
FRAN-SOME,, ve. elie transumo } ‘Po take from one to 
another. [ Little used } 


DENT, a. Resplendent in the highest de- 


tf TRAN-SUMPT', ». A copy or exemplification of a ree 


ord. 

TRAN-SUMP:TIOM, n. The act of taking from one place 
to another. [ Little used.] South. 

TRANS-VEC'TION, x. (L. transvectio.] The act of com 
veying or carrying over. 

TRANS-VERS‘AL, a. [Fr.; L. trows and versus.) Running 
or lying across ; as, & transversal line. Hale. 

TRANS-VERS'AL-LY, adv. Ina disection crosswise. 

TRANS-VERSE), (trans-vers') a. [L. transvereus.) 1 Ly- 
ing or being across or in a cross direction.—2. in Letany, 
a transverse partition, in @ pericarp, ie at right angles with 
the valves, as in a silique. 

TRANS'VERSE, nm. The honger axis of an ellipse. 

TRANS-VERSE;, (trans-vers’) v. t. To overturn. [L. w.J 

TRANS-VERSE'LY, ado In a cross direction. Stilling- 


et. 
AN'TERS, n. plu. Men who carry fish from the sea- 
coast to se}l in the inland countries. Haidey. 

TRAP, n. (Sax. trapp, re Fr. trape; Mt. oe I. 
An engine that shuts suddenly or with s spring, uscd for 
taking game. 2. An engine for catching men. 3. An 
aurbush ; a stratagem; any device by which men os other 
animals may be caught unawares. 4. A play in which a 
ball is driven with a stick. 

TRAP, x. (Sw. trappa ; Dan. alcing In mineralery, a 
name given to rovks characterized by a columnar form, 
or whose strata or beds lave the form of steps or a series 
of stairs. 

TRAP, v. & 1. To catch in a trap; as, to trap foxes of 
beaver. 2. To insnare: to take by stratagem. 3. To 
adora ; to dress with oruaments ; [the verd is litte used. } 

TRAP, v.i. To set traps for game. 

TRA-PAN’, v. ¢. (Sax. treppan.} To insnase ; to catch by 
stratagem. South. 

TRA-PAN', n. A snare; a stratagem. 

TRA-PAN'NER, n. One who insnares. 

TRA-PAN'NING, ppr. Insnaring. 

TRAP’-DGOR, n. [tap and door.) A door in a floor, which 
shuts close bike a valve. Ray. 

TRAPE, v. i. To traipse ; to walk cavelessly and sluttishly 

Nut nruch used. | 

TRAPES, a. A siattern; an idle, sluttish woman. 

TRA-PE/ZI-AN, a. In crystelegraphy, having the lateral 
planes composed of trapeziume situated in two ranges, 
bet ween two bases. 

TRA-PE‘ZI-FORM, a. Having the fonn of a trapezium. 

THA-PE-ZI-HE/DRON, x. [L. trapezium, and Gr. ipa.) A 
solid bounded by twonty-four equal and similar trapexi- 


ums. 

TRA-PE'ZI-UM, n.; plu. Trareaza, or Trapezivns. {L.1 
1. In geometry, a plane figure contained ender four une- 
qual ue lines, none of them paratiel.—2. In enctomy, a 
bone of the carpus, 

TRAP-E-ZOID/, x. [L. traperium, and Gr. e505.) An ir- 
regular solid figure having four sides, no two of which 
are paralle) to each other; also, a plane, four-sided fig- 
we having two uf the opposite sides parallel to each 


other. 

TRAP-E-ZOIMD'AL, a. 1. Having the form of a trapezoid. 
2. Having the eurface com of twenty-four trapezi- 
ums, all equa) and similar. 

TRAPPINGS, n. plu. [from trap.} 1. Ornaments of horse 
furniture. 2. Ornaments; dreas, external and superf- 
cial decorations. 

TRAP'POUS, a. Pertaining to trap; resembling trap, os 

artaking of its form or qualities. Kirwan, 

TRAP'-STIEK, wn. A stick with which boys drive a weod- 
en ball ; hence, a slender leg. Addison. 

TRAP'-TUFF, nx. Masses of basalt, amygdaloid, hombtend, 
arndstones, ke., cemented. Ure. 

TRASH, n. 1. Any waste or worthless matter. 9. Lop- 
pings of trees ; braiscd canes, &c. 3. Fruit or other mas- 
ter improper for food, but eaten by ehildren, &e. 4. A 
worthless person ; [not proper.) 5. A of leather 
or gues thing fastened to a *s neck to retard bia 
8 


TRASH, v. t. 1. To lop; to crop. Warburton. @ To strip 
offeaves. 3. To crush; to humble. 4 Te clog ; to em 
cumber ; to binder. 

TRASH, o. i. To follow with violence and tramptin 

TRASHY ya Waste ; rejected ; worthless ; i sn 

TRASS, 2. Pamiceous conglomerate, a voleanic production: 
@ gray or yellowish porous substance. : 

TRAU'LI8M, x. A stammering. 

TRAU-MATAE, a. (Gr. Tpawya.) 1. Pertnining to or ap 
ptied to woundw. Coze. 2. Vane ; adapted 
cure of wounds. ees aie 

TRAUMATIC, n. A medicine useful im the cure of 
wounds. 

PeAVAN (aay el) ave (Fr. traveiller.) 1. To lebes 
with pain; totoil. 2. To suffer the of echilddinh 
to be in labor. Gen. xxxVv. ee , 


ee . 
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rRAV'AIL, ©. t. To harass ; to tire. Hayward. 
RAV‘AIL, 2. 1. Labor with pain ; severe wil; [obs.] 2. 
Labor in childbirth ; Q severe tracau. 

TRAW/AIL-ING, _ppr. ing with toil ; laboring ia 
childbirth. Js. xlii. 

TRAVE, or TRAV'IS, nw. [Sp. traba; Fr. entracez.] 1. A 
wooden frame to confine a horse while the smith is set- 
ting his shoes. 2. Beam; a lay of joists; a traverse. 

TRAV‘EL, ». i. [a different orthugraphy and application of 
travail.) 1. To walk; to go or march on fuot. 2. To 
jouruey ; to ride toa distant place in the same country. 
3. To go toa distant country, or to visit foreign states or 
kingdoms, either by sea or land. 4. To pass ; to gu; to 
move. 5. To labor; [see Taavatyt.) 6. ‘To move, walk 
or pass, as a beast, a horse, ox or camel. 

TRAV'‘EL, v. t. 1. To pass; t jourucy over. 2. To force 
to journey ; aia 4 

TRAV‘EL, x. 1. A passing on foot; a walking. 2. Jour- 
ney; a ing or riding froin place to place.—3. Jrarel, 
or travels, a journeying to a distant country or countries. 
4. The distance which a man rides in the performance of 
his official duties ; or the fee pate for passing that dis- 
tance. U. States.—5. Trarels, in the plural, an account 
of occurrences and observations made during a journey. 
6. Labor ; toil ; labor in childbirth ; see ‘Tnavair. 

TRAV ELED, pp. 1. Gained or made by travel ; [unusual.] 
Quart. Rev. a. Having made journeys. Wottun. 

TRAV'EL-ER, x. 1. One who travels in any way. Job 
xxxi. 2. One who visits foreign countries.—3. In ships 
an fron thimble or thimbles with a rope spliced round 
therm mine a kind of tail or a species of grommet. 

TRAV'EL-IN > ppr. 1. Walking ; going ; making a jour- 
ney. ane xxv. 2 a. Incurred by travel. 3. Paid for 
travel. 

t TRAV’/EL-TAINT-ED, «. [travel and tainted.} Harassed ; 
fatigued with travel. Shak. 

t{ TRAV’ERS, adv. (Fr. See Taavensx.] Across ; athwart. 


TRAV'‘ERS-A-BLE, a. (See Travensn, in law.] That may 
be traversed or denied. 
*TRAV/ERSE, adv. [Fr. a travers.) Athwart; cross- 


w ize. 

* TRAV'ERSE, - Through crosswise. [Little used.] 

TRAVERSE, babs: r. traverse; L. transrersus.|] Lying 
across ; being in a direction across something else. 

TRAVERSE, n. 1. Any thing laid or built across. 2. 
Something that thwarts, crosses or obstructs ; & Cross ac- 
cident.—3. In fortification, a trench with a Hittle pet 
for protecting men on the dank ; also, a wall raised across 
a work.—4. in navigation, trarerse-sailing is the mode of 
computing the place of a sey reducing several short 
courses, made by sudden shifts or tarns, to one longer 
course.—5. In law, a denial of what the opposite party 
has advanced in any stage of the pleadings. 6. A turn- 
ing ; a trick. 

TRAVERSE, v.t. 1. To croas; to lay in a cross direction. 
2. To cross by way of opposition ; to thwart ; to obstruct. 
3. To wander over; to cross in traveling. 4. To pass 
over and view ; to survey carefully. 5. To turn and 
point in any direction. 6. To plane in a direction across 
the grain of the wood.—7. In lau pleadings, to deny what 
the opposite party has ulledged. 

TRAV'ERSE, v. i. 1. In fencing, to use the posture or mo- 
dons of opposition or counteraction. 2. To turn, as ona 
pivot ; to move round ; to swivel.—3. In the mancge, to 
cat the tread crosswise, as a horse that throws his croup 
to one side and his head to the other. 

TRAV'ERSE-BOARD, na. [eraveree and board.) Ina ship, 
a sma)! board to be hung in the steerage, and bored full 
of holes upon lines, showing the points of compass up- 


on it. 

TRAV'ERSE-TA-BLE, x. In navigation, a table of differ- 
ence of latitude and departure. 

TRAV’ERS-ER, 2. A term in law, for one who traverses or 


opposes a plea. 

TRAV'ERS-ING, ppr. Crossing ; passing over ; thwarting ; 
turning; denying. 

TRAV-ES-TIED, pp. Disguig by dress ; turned into ridi- 


cute. 
TRAV'ES-TIN, 2. [It. travestino.] A kind of white spongy 
stone found in Yi: Fd. Encyc. ; 
TRAV'ES-TY, a. Having an unusual dreas ; disguised by 
dress so as to be ridiculous. ; 
cee ey an. A parody; a burlesque translation of a 
work. 
TRAV'ES-TY, v. t. [Fr. travestir ; It. travestire.] Totrans- 
late into such language as to render ridiculous of ludi- 


£FOUS, 
TRAY, a (Sw. trég; Sax. tog 3 Dan. trug.) A small 
0 


or wooden vesee), used for domestic purposes. 
TRAY'-TRIP, x. A kind of play. Shak. 
| TREACHER, TREAC UR, or TRRACH'OUR, n. 


[er tricheur.| A traitor. Spenser. 
ACH’ER-OUB, (trech'er-us) a. Violating allegiance or 
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faith pledged ; faithless ; traitorous to the state o gove- 
reign , pertidious in private lite ; betraying a trust 

TREACH ER-OUS-LY, (trech er-us ly) ade. By violating 
allegiance or faith pledged ; by betraying a trust; faith. 
lessiv ; perfidiously. 

TREACH'ER-UUS-NESS, (trech/er-us-nes) ». Breach of 
allegiance or of faith ; faithlessness ; pertidiousness, 

TREACH'LR-Y, (trech/er-y) n. [Fr. tricherce.] Violation of 
allegiance or of faith and contidence. 

TRE NVELE, an, [re theriaguc ; Wt. teriaca; Sp. ertaca; L 
thkeriaca.) 1. The spume o€ sugir in sugar retineries. 2, 
A saccharine fluid, consisting of We inspissated juices or 
decoctions of certain vegetables, as the sap of the birch, 
sycamore, &c. 3. A medicinal compound of various in- 
gredieuts ; see THERIACA. 

TREA/CLE-MUST‘ARD, 2. A plant of the genus thlaspi 

TREA€CLE-WA‘TER, wn. A compound cordial. 

TREAD, (tred) v.t.; pret. trod; pp. trod,trodden. [Sax 
tradan, tredan ; Gotb. trudan; D. treeden.) 1. To set the 
fut. 2 ‘To walk or go. 3. To walk with form or stite, 
4. To copulate, as fuwls.— To tread or tread un, to drain- 

le ; to set the foot on in contempt. 

TREAD, (tred) v. & 1. To step or walkon. 2. To press 
under the feet. 3. To beat or press with the feet. 4. ‘To 
walk in a formal or atately manner. 5. To crush under 
the foot ; to trample in contenipt or hatred, or to cubdue. 
Pa. xliv. Ix. 6. To compress, as a fowl. ; 

TREAD, (tred) a. 1. A atep or stepping ; pressure with the 
foot. 2. Way; track ; path; [/. 4.) 3. Compression of 
the male fowl. 4. Manner of stepping 

TREADER, (tred‘or) n. One who treads. Js. xvi. _ 

TREADING, (tred!ing) ppr. Supping; pressing with the 
foot ; walking ou. 

TREAD!‘LE, or TRED'/DLE, 2. 1. The part of a loom ar 
other machine which is moved by the tread or foot. 2 
The albuminous cords which unite the yel& of the egg to 
the white. 

t TREAGUE, (treeg) a. (Goth. triggwa; It. tregua; Ice 
trigd. A truce. Spenser. 

TREASON, (tré'zn) x. [Fr. trahison.] Tveason ie the 

highest crime of a civil nature of which a maa can be 

guilty. Jn general, it is the offense of attempting lo over- 
throw the government of the stite to which the offender 
owes allegiance, or of betraying the state into the hands 
of a foreign power.— 7 eason, in Great Britain, is of two 
kinds, Aigh treason and petit treason. High treason is & 
crime that immediately affects the king or state.—Petit 
treason involves a breach of fidelity, but affects individ- 


uals. 

TREA/SON-A-BLE, (tré/zn-a-bl) a. Pertaining to treason; 
consisting of treason ; involving the crime of treason, or 

rtaking of ite guilt. 

T A'SON-A-BLE-NESB, nm. State o¢ quality of being 
treasonable. Ash. 

t TREA'@ON-OUB, for treasonabdle. 

TREASURE, (trezh/ur) n. (Fr. tresor ; Sp., Kk. tesauro.) L 
Wealth accumulated ; particularly, a stock or store of 
money in reserve. 2 A great quantity of any thing col- 
lected for future use. 3. Something very much valued 
Ps. cxxxv. 4. Great abundance. 

TREASURE, (trezh'ur) v. t. To hoard ; to collect and re 
posit, either money or other things, for future use; tc 


lay up. 

TREASURE-CIT-Y, trezh’ur-sit-y) vr. A city for storcs 
and imagizines. Ex. |. 

TREASURED, (trezb‘urd) pp. Hoarded ; laid up for future 


use. 

TREASMURE-HOUSE, (trezh‘ar-house) ». A house of 
building where treasures and storea are kept. Taylor. 

TREAS UR-ER, (trezh ur-er) 2. One who has the care of 4 
treasure or treasury ; an ollicer who receives the public 
money arising from taxes and duties or other sources of 
revenue, takes charge of the same, and disburses it upor 
orders drawn by the proper authority. 

TREAS'UB-ER-SHIP, (trezh‘ur-er-ship) ». The office of 
treasurer. 

TREAS’UB-ESS, (trezh'ur-es) ». A female who has charge 
of a treasure. ate 

TREAS'URE-TROVE, (trezb’ur-trove) a. ge el and 
Fr. trouré.] Any money, bullion and the like, found ia 
the earth owner of which is not known. Eng. Law. 

TREAS UR-Y, (trezh‘ur-y) =. 1. A place or building in 
which stores of wealth are reposited ; particularly, a place 
where the public revenues are deposited and kejx. 2. A 
building a priated for keeping public money. Jvhkn viii. 
3. The officer or officers of treasury department. 4. 
A rapoekory of abundance. Ps. exxxv. 

TREAT, v. t. (Fv. traiter ; It. trateare ; Sp. trater ; L. trac- 

; ; 1. To handle ; to manage ; to use. «2 
3. To handle a (spade aap a 
i speaking. 4. T'o entertain without expense to 

wenng Or etee To negotiate Se {obs.] 6. To 

manage in the applicat rem ° ‘ 

TREAT, oO. ie hi ‘o discourse ; to handle in writing os 
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speaking ; to make discussions. 2. To come to terms of 
accommodation. 3. To make gratuitous entertainment. 

TREAT, x. 1. An entertainment given. 2. Something 
given for entertainment.—3. Emphatically, a rich enter- 
tainment. 

t TREAT'A-BLE, a. Moderate ; not violent. Temple. 
TREATIA-BLY, adv. Moderately. Huoker. 

REAT'ED, pp. Handled; maraged ; used; discoursed 
on ; entertained. 

TREAT'ER, x. One that treats; one that handles or dis- 
courses on ; one that entertains. 

TREATING, ppr. Handling ; managing ; using; discours- 
ing on ; entertaining. 

TREATISE, n. (L. tractatus.| A tract ; a written compo- 
sition on a particular subject, in which the principles of it 
are discussed or explained. 

‘TREAT is-ER, a. One who writes a treatise. Featley. 
REAT/MENT, ». [Fr. traitement.) 1. Management; 
manipulation; manner of mixing or combining, of de- 
composing, and the like. 2. Usage; manner of using ; 
good or bad behavior towards. 3. Manner of applyin 
remedies to cure ; mode or course pursued to check and 
destroy. 4. Manner of applying remedies to. 

TREAT'Y, a, [Pr. traité; It. traceato.) 1. Negotiation ; 
act of treating for the adjustment of differences, or for 
forming an agreement. 2. An agreement, league or con- 
tract between two or more nations or sovereigns. 3. En- 
treaty ; [abs ] Shak. 

TREAT’ Y-MAK-ING, a. The treaty-making power is lodged 
in the executive government, 

* TREB'LE, aE) a. | Fr. triple; L. tripler.]_ 1. Three- 
fold ; triple.—2. In music, acute ; sharp. 3. That plays 
the highest part or most acute sounds ; that plays the 


treble. 

* TREB'LE, (trib1) ». In music, the part of a symphony 
whose souuds are highest or most acute. 

* TREBLE, (trib‘l) vt. 1 L. triplico ; Fr. tripler.] To make 
thrice as much ; to make threefold. 

* TREB/LE, (trill) c. t. To become threefold. 

* TREB‘LE-NESS, (trib‘l-nes) vx. ‘The state of being treble. 

*TREB'LY, (tribly) ade. In a threefuld number or 
quantity. 

TRE-BUCK’ET, 2. A cucking-stool ; a tumbrel. 

TREE, n. (Sax. treo, treow ; Dan. tre; Sw. ae) 1 The 

eneral name of the largest of the vegetable kind, consist- 
ng of a firm: woody stem, springing from woody roots, 
and spreading above into branches which terminate in 
Jeaves. 2. Sumething resembling a tree, consisting of a 
stem, or stalk, and branches.—3. In ship-duilding, pieces 
of Umber are called chess-trees, cross-trees, roof-trees, 
tressel-trees, &c.—A4. In Scripture, a cross. Acts x. 5. 
Wood peel Wicliffe. 

TREELP OG, x, [tree and frog.] A species of frog. 

TREF/-GER-MAN’DER, x. A plant. 

TREE/-LOUSE, x. An insect of the genus aphis. 

TREE!-MOSS, n. A species of lichen. Cyc. 
TREEN, e. Wooden 3 made of wood. Camden, 

TREEN, x. The old plural of tree. B. Jonson. 
alee tar ™ Lees ond nail ; saga pronounced 
nnel, ong wooden pin, us fastening the 
lanks of a sliip to the timbers. . 
/-OF- >. AN evergreen tree of the genus thuja. 

TREE’-TOAD, x. [tree and twwad.] A small Species of toad 
in North America, found on trees. 

TREFOIL, x. (Fr. tréfle; L. trifolium.] The common name 
for many plants. 4 eee 

TREII/LAGE, (trellaj) 2. [Fr.) In ardening, a sort of 
rail-work, consisting of light and ralis. 

TRELLIS, x. (Fr. trellis.) In gardening, a structure or 
fraine of cross-barred work, or lattice work, used like the 
treillage for supporting plants, 

TREL/LISED, a. Having a trellis or trellises. Herbert. 

TREMBLE, v. i. (Fr. trembler; L. tremo.] 1. To shake 
involuntarily, as with fear, cold or weakness ; to quake ; 
to quiver ; toshiver ; to shudder. 2. Toshake ; to quiver ; 
to totter. 3. To quaver ; to shake, as sound. 

TREM'BLE-MENT, x. In French music, a trill or shake. 

TREM'BLER, n. One that trembles. 

TREMBLING, ppr. Shaking, as with fear, cold or weak- 
hess ; quaking ; shivering. 

TREM'BLING-LY, adv. So as to shake ; with shivering or 


ae Shak. 

TREM'D ING-FOP-LAR, 2. The aspen-tree. ° 
RE-MEN:‘DOUS, a. [L. tremendus.) 1. Such as may ex- 
cite fear or terror; terrible ; dreadful. 2. Violent 3 such 
as mav astonish by its force and violence. 

TRE-MEN'DOUS-_LY, adv. In a manner to terrify or aston- 
isl: ; with great violence. 

‘ERE-MEN’‘DOUS-NESS, x. The state or quality of being 
tremendous, terrible or violent. 

TREM'O-LITE, 2. A mineral, eo called from Tremola, a 
valley in the Alps, where it was discovered. 

JRE MOR, a. veal An involuntary trembling ; a sbivering 
“oe shaking ; a quivering or vibratory motion. 
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TREM’U-LOUS, a. (L. tremulus.] 1. Trembling ; affected 
with fear or timidity. 2. Shaking ; shivering , quivering 

TREM'U-LOUS-LY, adv. With quivering or trepidation. 

TREM U-LOUS-NESS, x. The state of trembling. 

TREN, a. A figh spear. 

TRENCH, wv. t. [Fr. trancher ; It. oe 1. To cut of 
dig, as a ditch, a channel for water, or a long Uolluw in 
the earth. 2. To fortify by cutting a ditch and raising a 
rampart or breast-work of earth thrown out of the ditch 
3. ‘lo furrow ; to funn with deep furrows by ploughing 
4. To cut a long gash ; [obs.] 

TRENCH, v. t. To encroach. See Entaencn. 

TRENCH, rx. 1. A long, narrow cut in the earth ; a ditch 
—2. In fortification, a deep ditch cut for defense, or to in- 
terrupt the approach of an enemy.— Tv open the trenches, 
to begin to dig, or to form the lines of approach. 

TRENCWANT, a. [Fr. Aeeapaeet Cutting ; sharp. [L. =., 

TRENCHED, pp. Cnt into long hollows or ditches. 

TRENCH'ER, x. [Fr. tranchoir.] 1. A wooden plate. 9 
The table. 3. Food ; pleasures of the table. 

TRENCH'ER-FLY, x. te tncher and fly.) One that haunts 
the tables of others 3 parasite. L’Estrange. 

TRENCU‘ER-FRIEND, n. [treacher and sriend.] One who 
frequents the tables of others ; a spunger. 

TRENCH'ER-MAN, n. [trencher and man.) 1. A feeder; 
a great eater. Shak. 2. A cook; [ods.] 

TRENCH'ER-MATE, nr. A table companion ; a parasite. 

TRENCHIING, ppr. Cutting into trenches ; digging. 

TRENCH’-PLOUGH, x. A kind of plough for opening land 
to a greater depth than that of common furrows. 

TRENCH'’-PLOUGH, te. ¢. [trench and pleugh.}] To plough 
with deep furrows. 

TRENCH'-PLOUGH-ING, ». The practice or operation of 
pouehing with deep furrows. Cyc. 

TREND, r. i. To run; to stretch ; to tend ; to have x par- 
ticular direction. 

TREND, 2. That part of the stock of an anchor from which 
the size is taken. Cyc. 

DENY ov. t. In rural economy, to free wool from its filth. 

cal, c. 
tel One whose business ts to free wool from 
its filth. ( eal, ] ie 

eee ade prr. 1. Running; tending. 2. Cleaning 
wool ; [local. 

TRENDING, n. The operation of freeing wool from filth 
of various kinds. Cyc. 

TREN'DLE, n. (Sax. trendel.] Any thing round used in 
turning or rolling ; a Jitthe wheel. 

TREN'TAL, )R [Fr. trente.) An office for the dead in 

TREN’‘TALS, § the Romish service, consisting of thirty 
masses reliearsed for thirty days successively. 

TRE-PAN’, a. [Fr. trepan ; It. trapano.] In surgery, a cir- 
cular saw for perforating the skull. Cyc. 

TRE-PAN', . t. To perforate the skull and take out a piece ; 
a surgical operation for relieving the brain from pressure 
or irritation. Cyc. 

TRE-PAN’, a snare, and TRE-PAN’, to imsnare, are from 

trap, and written trapan, which see. 

TRE-PAN/NED, (tre-pand’) pp. Having the skull perfurated. 

TRE-PAN’NER, zn. One who trepans. 

TRE-PAN‘NING, ppr. Perforating the skull with a tre- 


n. 
TRE-PAN'NING, n. The operation of rhaking an opening 
in the skull, for relieving the brain from compression or 
irritation. : 
TREPHINE, 2. An instrument for trepanning. 
TREPHINE, v.¢t. To perforate with a trephine ; to tre- 


an. Cyc. 
pTREP Ab a. An trepidus.] Trembling ; quaking. 
EP-I-DA'TION, x. [L. trepidatio.] 1. An involuntary 

trembling ; a quaking or quivering, particularly from fear 
or terrer ; hence, a state of terror. 2 A trembling of the 
limbs, as in paralytic affections.—3, In the old astrenomy, 
a libration of the eighth sphere, er a motion which the 
Ptolemaic system ascribes to the firmanient, to account 
for the ees and motion of the axis of the world. 4 
Hurry ; confused haste. ‘ 

TRES'PASS, e. ¢. (Norm. trespasser.] J. Literally, to pasa 
beyond ; hence, primarily, to pass over the boundary line 
of another’s land ; to enter unlawfully upon the land of 
another. 2, To commit any offense or to do any act tbat 
injures or annoys another ; to violate any rule of rectitude 
to the injury of another.—3. In a moral sense, to transgress 
voluntarily any divine law or command ; to violate any 
known rule of duty, 4. To intrude ; to gc too far ; to pul 
to inconvenience by demand or importunity. 

TRES/PASS, an. 1. In lai, violation of anothers rights, 
not amounting to treason, felony, or misprision of either. 
2. Any injury or offense done to another. 3. Any volun- 
tary transgression of the moral law ; any violation of a 
known rule of duty ; sin. Col. ti. 

TRES'PASS-ER, a. i. One who commits a trespass ; one 
who enters upon another's land or violates his rights. 9 
A transgressor of the moral law ; an offender ; a sinner. 
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fRES'PASS-ING, . Entering another man’s inclosure ; 
injuring or annoying another ; violating a law. 
TRESS, n. [Fr., Dan. tresse ; Sw. tress.] A knot or curl of 


hair; a rimgiet. Pope. 
TRESSED, a. 1. Having tresses. 2 Curied ; formed into 


ringlets. Spenser. 
TRESS'URE, (treshur) x» In heraldry, a kind of border. 


Warton. 

TRES' TLE, (tres) n. (Fr. tréteau.] 1. The frame of a ta- 
bie. 2. A movable form for supporting any thing.—3. 
In bridges, a frame consisting of two posts with a 
head or cross beam and braces, on which rest the string- 


pieces. 
TRET, 2. (probably from L. tritus.] In commerce, an al- 
jowance to purchasers, for waste or refuse matter, of four 
rcent. on the weight of commodities. 
TRETHI'INGS, x. [W. tréth, a tax; trethu.] Taxes ; im- 


TREV'ET, 2. [three-feet, tripod ; Fr. trepied.} A stool or 
other thing that is supported by three legs. 

TREY, n. (L. tres; Eng. three; Fr. trois.) A three at 
cards; a card of three spots. Shak. 

TRI, a prefix in words of Greek and Latin origin, signifies 
three, from Gr. Tpes. 

TRI'A-BLE, a. [from try.) 1. That may be tried ; that 
ma-; be subjected to trial or test. Beyle. 2. That may 
undergo a judicial examination ; that may properly come 
under the cognizance of a court. 

TRI-A-CONT-A-HEIDRAL, a. [Gr. rpsaxovra and éfpa.] 
Having thirty sides.—In mineralogy, bounded by wurty 
rhombs. 

TRI'A-CONT-ER, 2. [Gr. TmaKovTnpns. | In ancient Grecce, 
a vessel of thirty oars. Mitford. 

TRI'AD, a. [L. trias, from tres.] The union of three ; 
three united.—In music, the common chord or harmony, 
consisting of the third, fifth and eighth. 

TRIMAL, x. [from try.} 1. Any etfort or exertion of strength 
for the purpose of ascertaining its effect, or what can be 
done. 2. amination by a test; experiment. 3. Ex- 
peximent ; act of examining by experience. 4. Experi- 
ence ; suffering that puts strength, patience or faith to the 
test ; afflictions or temptations that exercise and prove the 
graces or virtues of men.—. In law, the examination 
of a cause in controversy between parties, before a Ae a 
tribunal. 6. Temptation ; test of virtue. 7. State o being 


tried. 

TRI-ALT-TY, x. [from three.] Three united ; state of be- 
ing three. [Little used.] Wharton. 

TRI-AN'DER, xn [Gr. pets aud avnp.] A plant having 
three stameas. 

TRI-AN’BDRI-AN, a. Having three stamens. 

TRIAN-GLE, x. [Fr.; L. tricngulum.] In geometry, a fig- 
ure bounded by three lines, and containing Chree angles. 

TRY-AN'GLED, a. Having three angles. 

TRILAN'GU-LAR a. Having three angics.—In botany, a 
triangular stem has three prominent longitudinal angles. 

TRI-AN/GU-LAR-LY, adc. After the form of a triangle. 

TRI-A‘/RI-AN, a. [L. triarii.] Occupying the third post. 

TRIBE, n. (W. trev : Gael treadh ; 1. tribus.] 1. A family, 
race or series of generations, descending from the same 
progenitor and kept distinct, as in the case of the twelve 
tribes of Israel. 2. A division, class or distinct portion of 
people, from whatever cause that distinction may have 
originated. 3. A number of things ap hah char- 
acters or resenitiiances in common. 4. division; a 
number considered collectively. 5. A nation of savages ; 
a body of rude people united under one leader or govern- 
ment. 6. A numbcr of persons of any character or pro- 
fession ; in contempt. 

TRIBE, v. t. To distribute into tribes or classes. (L. 2.] 

TRIB/LET, or TRIB/OU-LET, 2. A goldsmith’s too! for 
making rings. ineworth. 

TRI-BOME-TER, x. (Gr. rp¢Bw and perpov.] An instru- 
ment to ascertain the degree of friction. 

TRITBRAEH, vn. (Gr. rpes and Boayus.] In ancient proso- 
dy, a poetic foot of three short syllables, as méltis. 

TRUBRA€'TE-ATE, a. Having three bracts about the 


flower. : 
TRIB-U-LA'TION, x. [Fr. ; L. tribulo.] Severe affliction ; 
distresses of life ; vexations. 
TRI-BO/NAL, z. fr. tribunal.) 1. Properly, the seat of a 
judge ; the bench on which a judge and his associates sit 
for administering justice.—2. More generally, a court of 
justice.—3. [Fr. tribunel.] In France, & gallery or emi- 
Nner.ce in a church or other place, in which the mus 
rformers are placed for a concert. 
TRIB'U-NA-RY, a. Pertaining to tribunes. ; 
TRIB'UNE, x. [Fr. tribun ; L. tribunus j Mp., It. tribuno.] 
1 In anccent Rome, an officer or magistrate chosen by the 
people to profect them from the oppression of the patri- 
clans or nobles, and to defend tkeir liberties against any 
attempts that might be made upon them by the senate and 
consuls.—2. In France, a pulpit or elevated place in the 
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chamber of deputies, where a speaker stands to add-ess 

the ree 

TRIBUNE-SHIP, x. The office of a tribune. Iddison, 

TRIB-U-NIVCLAN, ) a. }. Pertaining to tribuncs. 2. Suit. 

TRIB-U-NI'TIAL, ing a tribune. 

TRIBU-TA-RY, a. 1. Paying tribute to another. 2. Sitb- 
ject; subordinate. 3. Paid in tribute. 4. Yielding sup- 
plies of any thing. 

TRIBIU-TA-RY, n. One that pays tribute or a stated sum 
for the purpose of securing peace and Protection, oF as al 
acknowledgment of subinissiun. 

TRIBUTE, 2. (Pr. tribut : L. trifatem.) 1. An annual or 
stated surn of money or other valuable thing, paid by one 
prince or nation to another, either as ap acknowledgment 
of submission, or as the price of peace and protection, or 
by virtue of sume treaty. 2. A personal contribution, J. 
Sony given or contributed. 

TRLEAPSU-LAR, a. [L. tres and capsula.] In botany, 
three-capsuled ; having three capsules to each flower 

TRICE, v. t. [W. treisiaw.} In seamen’s language, to haul 
and tie up by means of a small rope or line. Mar. Dict. 

TRICE, nx. A very short time ; an instant ; 8 moment. 

TRY-CHOT'O-MOUS, a. Divided into three parts, or divid- 
ed by threes. Martyn. 

TRI-CHOT'O-MY, n. [Ge. rpexa and réyvw.] Division inte 
three parts. Watts. 

TRICK, x ([D. trek; G. trug, betrag ; Dan. trekke : Fr. 
tricher.] 1. An artifice or stratagem for the purpose of de- 
ception ; a fraudful contrivance for an evil purpose, or an 
underhand scheme to impose upon the world ; a cheat or 
cheating. 2. A dextrous artifice, 3. Vicious practice. 
4. The aly artifice or legerdemain of a juggler. 5. A col- 
lection of cards laid together. 6. An unexpected ever. 
7. A particular habit or manner; as, he has a trick of 
drumming with his fingers. 

TRICK, v. t. To deceive ; to impose on ; to defraud. 

TRICK, v.t. [W. treciaw.] ‘To dreas ; to decorate ; to set 
off ; to adorn fantastically. Pope. 

TRICK, vr. i. To live by deception and fraud. Dryden. 

TRIEKED, pp. Cheated ; deceived ; dressed. 

TRiek SThR, |* One who tricks; a deceiver ; a cheat. 

TRIEK'ER, n. A trigger. See TRiccer. 

TRICK‘ER-Y, a. The art of dressing up; 

em. Burke. 

TRIEK/ING, ppr. 1. Deceiving ; cheating ; defrauding. 2 
Dressing ; decorating. 

TRICK'ING, 2. Dress ; ornament. Shak. 

TRIEKISH, a. Artful in making bargains ; given to decep- 
tion and cheating ; Knavish. Pope. 

TRIE€’KLE, v. i. [allied, perhaps, toGr. rpexyw, torun, anda 

diminutive.] To flow in a small, gentle stream ; to rua 


artifice ; strata- 


down. 
TRICKLING, ppr. Flowing down ina small, gentle stream. 
TRIEK'LING, n. The act of flowing in a small, gentle 
stream. Wiseman. 
t TRI€K MENT, n. Decoration. 
TRICK'SY, a. {from trick.) Pretty; brisk. [L. w.) Shak. 
TRICK'-TRAEK, x. A game at tables. 
TRY-CLINAA-RY, a. {L. tricliniaris.] Pertaining toa couch 
for dining, or to the ancient mode of reclining at table. 
TRI-COC/EOUS, a. (L. tres and coccus.] A tricoccous ot 
three- grained cupsule is one which is awelling out in three 
protuberances, internally divided into three cells, with 
one seed in each, as in euphorbia. 

TRI-COR'PO-RAL, a. [L. tricorpor.] Having three bodies, 

TRLEUSPLDATE, a. [L. tres and cuspis.] In botany 
three-pointed : ending in three points. 

TRI-DAC‘TYL-OUS, a. (Gr. rpers and éaxrvdos.] Having 
three toes. 

TRIDE, a. Among hunters, short and ready ; fleet. 

TRIDENT, 7. [Fr.; L. tridens.) In mythology, a kind of 
sceptre or spear with three prongs, which the fables of an- 
tiquity put into the hands of Neptune, the deity of the 


ocean. 
TREDENT, or TRIDENT-ED, a. Having three teeth or 


rongs. 

TREDENTATE, a. (L. tres and dens.) Having three 
teeth. Lee. 

TRI-DI-A-PA‘SON, n. [tri and diapason.) In music, a triple 
octave or twenty-second. Busby. 

TRIDING. See TRITHING. 

TRY-DO-DE-CA-HE'DRAL, a. [Gr. rpsis, and dodecahe- 
rhe et crystalography, presenting three ranges of faces, 
one above another, each containing twelve faces. 

TRID/U-AN, a. [L. triduum.] Lasting three days, or hap- 

ning every third day. [Little used. occ 

TRI-EN'NI-AL, a. [Fr. triennal ; L. triennis, triennium.] 
1. Continuing three years. 2 Happening every three 


ears. 

ThLEN'NI-AL-LY, adv. Once in three years. 

TRIER, n. 1.One who tries ; one who makes experiments : 
one who examines any thing by a test or standard. 92. 
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One who tries judicially ; 2 judge who tries a person or 
cause; a juryman. 3. A test; that which tries or ap- 
proves. Shak. 

TRIER-ARCH, 2. [Gr. rpenpns and apyos.) [a ancient 
Greoce, the commander of a trireme. 

TRLE-TER-€AL, a. [L. trietericus.] Triennial ; kept or 
ren, Hail in three years. [ Liftie used. 

TRI'FAL-LOW, v. ¢. [L. tres and fallow.) To plough land 
the third tine before wp Mortimer. 

TRIP ID, a. [L. tryidus.) In botaay, divided into three 
parts ; three-cief. 

TRI-FIS‘TU-LA-RY, a. [L. tres and fistula.] Having three 

ipes. Brown, 

TRIELE, nv. [It coincides with (rivial, which see.) A thing 
of very little value or importance. Youn, 

TRIFLE, v. i. 1. To act or talk without seriousness, grav- 
ity, weight or dignity ; to act or talk wilh levity. 2. To 
indulge in light amusements. Lar.—7'o trifle with, to 
mock ; to play the fool with.— To trifle with, or to trifle 
aay, tospend in vanity ; to waste to no good purpose. 

vy REFLE, v. ¢. To make of no innportance. 

TRIFLER, 2. One who tritles or acts with levity. Bacon. 

TRIUFLING, ppr. 1. Acting or talking with levity, or with- 
out seriousness or being in earnest. 2. a. Being of small 
value or importance ; trivial. 

TRUFLING, a. Employment about things of no import- 


ance. 

TRIFLING-LY, adr. In a trifling manner; with levity ; 
without seriousness or dignity. Looke. 

TRIUFLING-NESS, 2. 1. Levity of manners ; lightness. 
Fatick. 2. Smallness of value; emptiness ; vanity. 

YRIF/LO-ROUS, a. (L. tres and flos, oris.}| Three-flow- 
ered ; bearing three flowers. Afartyn. 

TRLFOLLATE, a. (L. tres and folium.] Having three 
leaves. Harte. 

TRI-FO'LLO-LATE, a. Having three folioles. 

TRI'FO-LY, 2. Sweet trefoil. a Trerot..] Afason. 

TRI'FORM, a. [L. trifeormis.} Having a triple form or shape. 
Milton. 

TRIG, v.t. [W. trigaw. See Tricarr.] 1. To fill; to 
stuff ;[obs.] 2. To stop, ns a wheel. Batley. 

¢t TRIG, a. Full; trim ; neat. 

TRIG‘A-MY, n. (Gr. ropes and yapos.] State of being mar- 
ried three times ; or the state of having three husbands or 
three wives at the same time. 

TRIGGER, n. (W. trigaw ; Dan. trekker, Jahide) ILA 
catch to hold the wheel of a carriage on a declivity. 2. 
The catch of a musket or pistol: the part which, being 
pulled, looses the lock for striking fire. 

TRI-GIN'TALS, 2. [L. triginta.) Trentala ; the number of 
thirty masses to be said fur the dead. 

TRIG/LYPH, 2. [Gr. rpees and yAvdy.] An ornament in 
a frieze of the Doric column, repeated at equal inter- 
vals, 

TRIG/ON, x. [Gr. rpeis and ywria.) 1. A triangle ; a term 
used in astrology ; also, trine, an aspect of two planets 
distant 120 degrees from each other. 2. A kind of trian- 
fular lyre or harp. 

a RIG‘O-NAL, a. 1. Triangular; having three angles or 

TRIG‘O-NOUB, corers.—2. In botany, having three 
Se longitudinal angles. 

TRIG-O-NO-MET-RI-€AL, a. Pertaining to trigonometry ; 

rformed by or rccording to the rules of trigonometry. 

TRIG-O-NO-MET'RI-€AL-LY, adv. According to the rules 
or principles of trigonometry. Asiat. Res. 

TRIG-O-NOME-TRY, n. [Gr. rptywros and perpew.] The 
measuring of triangles 5 the science of determining the 
sides and angles of triangles, by means of certain parts 
which are given. 

TRIGYN, x. (Gr. rpets and yuvn.) In botany, a plant hav- 
ing three pistils. 

TRI-GYN'I-AN, a. Having three pistils. 

TRI-HF/DRAL, a. Having three equal sides. 

TRI-HE'DRON, vn. [Gr. rpccs and edoa.] A 
three equal sides. ! : “pa. ] eeu Raving 

TRI-JO'GOUS, a. (L. tres and jugum.} In botany, having 


three pairs. 

TRI-LAT’ER-AL, a. [Fr., from L. tres, three, and latus 
side. Having three sides. : 

TRI-LIT‘ER-AL, a. (L. tres, three, and litera, letter.] Con- 
sisting of three letters. 

TRI-LIT‘ER-AL, 2. A word consisting of three letters, 

TRILL, nz. iis trillo; Dan. trille ; G. triller.] A quaver; 
a shake of the voice in singing, or of the sound of an in- 
strument. 

TRILL, v. t. (It. trillare.] To utter with a quavering or 
tremulousnese of voice ; to shake. Thomson. 

TRILL, v. ¢. 1. To fiow in a small stream, or in drops rap- 
idly succeeding each other ; to trickle. 2. Tq shake or 
quaver ; to play in tremulous vibrations of sound. 

ED. pr. haken ; uttered with rapid vibrations. 

TRILL/ING, ppr. Uttering with a quavering or shake. 

TRILL‘ION, (tril'yun) x. [a formed arbitrarily of 


three, or Gr. rpiros, and sillion.] The product ofa million 
multiplied by a million, and that product multiplied by s 
million ; or the product of the square of a million multipli 
ed by a million. 

TRI-LO'B.ATE, a. [L. res and lobus.}| Having three lobes 

TRI-LO€'U-LAR, a. (L. tres and locus.] In dotany, Uiree- 
celled ; having three cells for seeds. 

TRI-LO‘'MI-NAR, ja. (L. tres and lumen.) Having three 

TRI-LU'MI-NOUS, § lights. 

TRIM, a. [Sax. trum, tryman.) Firm; compact; tight ; 

nus being in good order. 

TRIM, v.t. (Sax. trumian, trymian.) 1. In 8 general sense, 
to make right, that is, to put in due order for any purpose. 
2. T’o dress ; to put the body in a proper etate. 3. ‘Tu 
decorate ; to invest or embe'lish with extra ornaments. 
4. To clip, as the hair of tne head ; also, to shave ; that 
ia, to put in due order. 5. To lop, as supertiuous branch- 
es; toprune. 6. To supply with oil; as, to trim a kuup. 
7. To make neat ; to adjust.—8. In carpentry, to dress, as 
timber; to make smooth. 9. To adjust the cargo of a 
ship, or the weight of persons ur goods in a boat, so equal- 
ly on each side of the centre and at each end, that she 
shall sit well on the water and sail well. 10. To rebuke ; 
to reprove sharply. 11. To arrange in due order for sail- 
ing.— Tv trim in, in erpen ys to fit, as a piece of timber 
pay other work. Mozon.—To trim up, to dreas ; to put in 
order. “ 

TRIM, v.i. To balance ; to fluctuate between parties, so as 
to appear to favor each. South. 

TRIM, 2. 1. Dress; gear; ornaments. 2. The state of a 
ship or her cargo, ballast, masts, &c., by which sbe is well 
prepared for sailing. 

TRIM‘E-TER, rn. A tical division of verse, consisting 
of three measures. Lowth. 

TRIM’E-TER, a. (Gr. rpiperpos.] Conaisting of three 

TRI-MET'RI-CAL, poetical measures, forining an 
bic of six feet. 

TRIM'LY, adv. Nicely ; neatly ; in order. Spenser. 

TRIMMED, pp. Put in good order ; dressed ; ornamented ; 
clipped ; shaved ; balanced ; rebuked. 

TRIM MER, a. 1. One that trims; a time-server. 2. A 
piece of timber fitted in. Mozon. 

TRIM'MING, ppr. Putting in due order; dressing ; decor- 
ating ; pruning ; balancing ; fluctuating between parties. 

TRIM’MING, x. Ornamental appendages to a garment, as 
lace, ribbons and the like. 

TRIM'NESS, x. Neatness ; snugness; the state of being 
cluse and in good order. 

TRINAL, a. [L. trinus.] Threefold. Milton. 

TRINE, a.. Threefold ; as, trine dimension, that is, length, 
breadth and thickness. 

TRINE, x. In astrology, the aspect of planets distant from 
each other 120 degreca, forming the figure of a trigon or 
triangle. 

TRINE, v. ¢. To put in the aspect of a trine. Dryden. 

TRI-NERV/ATE, a. In botany, having three nerves or un- 
branched vessels meeting behind or beyond the base 

TRINERVE a. In botany, 2 trinerred or three-nerved 

TRI NERVED, leaf has three nerves or unbranched 
vessels meeting in the base of the leaf. 

TRIN‘GLE, n. [Fr.] In architecture,a little square member 
or ornament, as a listel, reglet, platband and the lke, but 
particularly a little member fixed exactly over every Ung- 

yph. 


TRIN-I-TARI-AN, a Pertaining to the Trinity, or to the 
doctrine of the Trinity. 

TRIN-I-TA’RI-AN, 2. 1. One who believes the doctrine of 
the Trinity. 2. One ofan order of religious, who made it 
their business to redeem Christians froin infidels. 

TRIN'I-TY, x. [L. trinitas ; (res and unus, urvas, one, 
unity.) In theology, the union of three persons in one 
Gcalhead, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 

TRINK’ET, x. 1. A small ornament, os a jewel, a ring and 
the like. 2. A thing of little value ; tackle ; tools. 

TRI-NO'MI-AL, a. [L. tres and nomen.] In mathematics, @ 
trinomial root is a root consisting of three parts. 

TRI-NO'MI-AL, n. A root of three terms or parts. 

TRIO, 2. A concert of three parts ; three united. 

t TRI-OB/O-LAR, a. [L. triobolaris.] Of the value of three 
oboli ; mean ; worthless. Cheyne. 

TRI-O€-TA-HE'DR a. [tri and octahedral.} In crystal- 
ography, presenting three ranges of faces, one above an- 
other, each range containing eight faces. 

T-O€/TILE, w. [L. trea and octo.) In astrology, an as- 
pect of two planets with regard to the earth, when they 
are three octants, or eight parts of a circle, that is, 135 de- 
grees, distant from each other. 

TRIOR, ) x. In law, a person appointed by the court to ex- 

TRIER, $ amine whether a challenge to a panel of jurors, 
or to any juror, ts just. 

TRIP, v. t. (G. trippela ; D. trippen ; Sw. trippa: Dan. trip- 
per.] 1. To supplant; to cause to fall by striking the feee 
suddenly from under the person ; caunlly followed by up. 
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8 To supplant ; to overthrow by depriving of support. 
3% To nek ; to detect. 4. To loose an aricbae fot the 
brttom by its cable or buoy-rope. 

TRIP, v. i. 1. To stumble ; to strike the foot against some- 
thing eo as to luse the step and come near to fall; or to 
sul and fail. 2 To err ; tu fail ; to mistake ; to be de- 

nt. 

TRIP, v. & [Ar. tariba; G. treppe.] 1. To run or step 
lighly ; to walk with a light step. 2. To take a voyage 
or journey. 

TRIP, x. 1. A stroke or catch by which a wrestler supplants 
his antagonist. 2. A stumble by the loss of tuot-lold, ora 
strixing of the foot against an object. 3. A failure; a 
mistake. 4. A journey ; or a voyage.—o. In narivaution, 
a single board in plying to windward.—6. Among sarm- 
ers, a amall tlock of sheep, ora small stock of them ; [local.] 

TRIP'AR-TITE, a. (Fr. 5 L. tripartitas.) Divided into 
three parts. 2. ving three corresponding parts or 


co, 

TRI-PAR-TY’TION, x. A division by three, or the taking 
of a third of any number or quantity. Cyc. 

TRIPE, n. [Fr.; Sp. tripa; It. trippa ; G. tripp.] 1. Prop- 
erly, the entrails ; but in common usage, the large stoni- 
ach of ruminating animals, prepared for food.—2. In ludi- 
crous language, the belly. 

*TRIP-E-DAL, a. (L. tres and pes.] Having three feet. 

TRIPE!-MAN, nx. A man who sells tripe. Sicy?. 

TRI-PEN'NATE, or TRI-PIN'NATE, a. [L. tres and pen- 
na, Or pinna.} In botany, a tripinnate leaf is a species of 
superdecompound leaf, when 6 petiole has bipinnate 
leaves ranged on each side of it, as in common fern. 

TRI-PEB’SON-AL, a. [L. tres and persona.) Consisting of 
three persons. Afilion. 

TRI-PER-SON-AL'I-TY, 2. The state of existing in three 
persons in one Godhead. Milton. 

TRI-PET’A-LOUS, «a. (Gr. rpess and meraXov.} In botany, 
three-petaled ; having three petals or flower-leaves. 

TRI‘PHANE, 2. A mineral, spodumene, Ure. 

TRIPH THONG, (trip‘thong) x». (Gr. rpers and P9oyvyn.) A 
coalition of three vowels in one compound sound, or in 
one syllable, as in adieu, eye. 

TRIPH-THON'IGAL, (trip-thong’gal) a. Pertaining to a 
triphthong ; consisting of a triplithong. 

TRIPH'YL-LOUS, a. [Gr. rpers and guAXov.) In botany, 
three-leaved ; having three leaves. 

TRIPLE, a. (Fr. ; L. triplez, triplus.] 1. Threefold ; con- 
sisting of three united. Dryden. 2. Treble; three times 
repeated ; see TREBLE, 

TRIP‘LE, v.t. To treble; to make threefold or thrice as 
much orasmany. (Usually written treble.) Lee. 

TRIPLET, x. (trom triple.) 1. Three of a kind, or three 
united.—2. In poetry, three verses rhyming together.—J3. 
In neusic, three notes sung or played in the time of two. 

CRIPLLGATE, a. [L. triplicatus, triplico.) Made thrice as 
mach ; threefold. 

PRIP-LI-€A/TION, x». 1. The act of trebling or making 
threefold, or adding three together. Glanolle.—2. In the 
civil law, the same as sur-rejoinder in common late, 

PRIP-LICIL-TY, n. (Fr. triplicité ; from L. tnpler.} Treble- 
ness ; the state of be.ng threefold. Watts. 

TRIP‘LY-RIBBED, a. In Jotany, having a pair of Jarge ribs 
branching off from the main one above the base. 

TRIP-MAD-AM, n. A plant. Mortimer. 

*TRI’POD, vn. (L. tripus, tripodis ; Gr. rprmous.) A benca, 
stool or seat supported by three legs, on which tho priest 
and sibyls in ancient times were placed to render oracles. 

TRIP'O-L.1, 2. In mineralogy, a mineral originally brought 
from Tripoli, used in polisiing stones and metals. 

TRIP’O-LINE, a. Pertaining to Tripoli. 

TRI'POS, 2. A tripod, which see. 

TRIPPED, pp. [from trip.] Supplanted. 

TRIP'PER, x. One who trips or supplants ; one that walks 
nimbly. 

TRIP*PING, ppr. 1. Supplanting ; stumbling ; falling ; step- 
ping nimbly. 2. a. Quick; nimble. 

TRIPPING, x. 1. The act of tripping. 2. A light dance. 
Milton. 3. The loosing of an anchor from the ground by 
its cable or buoy-rope. * 

TRIP'PING-LY, adv. Nimbly ; with a light, nimble, quick 
step ; with agility. Shak. 

TRIP‘TOTE, x. (Gr. rpecs and nrwots.) In grammar, a 
name or noun having three cases only. Clarke. 

TRI-PO'DI-A-RY, a. (L. tripudium.] Pertaining to danc- 
ing ; performed by dancing. Brown. 

TRI-PO'DI-ATE, v.é [L. tripudio.] To dance. Cockeram. 

TRI-PU-DI-A‘'TION, x. (L. tripudio.] Act of dancing. 


Johnson. 
TRI-PYR‘A-MID, n. (L. tres and pyramis.}] In mineralogy, 
a genus of spars, the body of which is composed of sing 
each of three sides, affixed by their base to 
some solid body. 
TRI-QUE‘TROUB, «4. [L. triquetrus, from triquetra. 
Three-sided ; having unles plane sides. Face J 
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TRY-RA‘/DI-A-TED, a. [L. tres and radius.] Uaving tkree 


rays. 

TRIUREME, x. [(L. trirvemis.} A galley or vessel with three 
benches or ranke of oars on a side. Wilford 

TRI-RHOM-BOID AL, a. [eri and rhomoidal.] Having the 
furm of three rhombs. 

TRI-SA€-RA-MEN-TA'‘RI-AN, 2. One of a religious sect 
who admit of three sacraments and no more. Cyc. 

TRI-SAG'I-ON, n. (Gr. rpeg and aytos.) A hymna in which 
the word Avly is repeated three tines. Bull 

TRI-SEE€T’, rv. t. [L. tres and seco.) ‘Io cut or divide into 
three equal ee Allen. 

TRI-SECT-ED, pp. Divided into three equal parts. 

TRISECT ING, ppr. Dividing into Unrce equal 8. 

TRI-SEt'TION, x ([L. tres and sectio.) The division of 
a thing into three parts. 

TRISEFA-LOUS, a. In boteny, having three sepals to a 
calyx. ; 

TRi8'‘PAST n. (Gr. rpees and oxaw.) In mechanics, a 

TRI S-PAS'TON, machine with three pulleys for raising 
great weights. Cyc. 

TRI-SPERM‘OUS, a. [Gr. tpets and oncpya.] Three-seed- 


ed ; containing three seeds : as, a trispermvuus capsule. 
tTRIST, a. he tristis.] Sad; sorrowful ; gloomy. 
t TRIST’FUL, { Shak. 


t TRIS-TI"Tl-ATE, v. ¢. [L. tristitia.)] To make sad or sor- 
rowful. Feltham. 

t TRI-SULO©, n. [L. trisulcus.] Something having three 

ints, Brown. 

TRIS-YIL-LABICE a. from trisyllable.] ecuacaing 

TRIS-YL-LABI-GAL,{ to a trisyllable; consisting o 
three syllables. 

* TRIS'Y L-LA-BLE, x. [L. tres, three, and syliaba, sylia- 
el word consisting of three syllables. 

TRITE, a. [L. tritus.] Worn out; common; used till so 
common as to have lost its novelty and interest. Swi/t. 

TRITE‘LY, ede. In a common manner. 

TRITE'NEsS, x. Commonness ; staleneas ; a state of being 


worn out. 

TRI-TERN'ATE, a. [L. tres and ternate.] Having three 
biternate leaves, or the divisions of a triple petivle subdi- 
vided into threes. 

*TRI'THE-I8M, n. [Fr. tritheisme ; Gr. rpsis and 6c0s.] 
a apo or doctrine that there are three Gods in the 

odhead. 

* TRI'THE-IST, 2. One who believes that there are three 
distinct Gods in the Godhead. Encyc. 

TRI-THE-IS‘TIE, a. Pertaining to tritheism. 

TRI-THE ITE, x. A tritheist. 

TRIFISING, 2. (from three.) One of the divisions of the 
county of York in Englan » Which is divided into three 

arts. It ie now called Ridimz. 

t TRIT'IL-CAL, a. [from trite.] ‘Tite ; common. 

t TRIT'I-C€AL-N ,. Triteness. Warton. 

TRI'TON, xn. 1. In mythology, a fabled sea demi-god, sup- 
posed to be the trumpeter of Neptune. 2. A genus of the 
molluscal order of worms. 3. A bird of the Weat Indies, 
fa:nous for its notes. 

TRI'TONE, n. [L. tres and tonus } In music, n false con- 
cord, consisting of three tones, two major and one minor 
shar or of two tones and two semitones ; a dissonant in- 
terval. 

TRI-TOX'YD, x. (Gr. rptros, and oxyd.} In chemistry, a 
substance oxydized in the third degree. 

TRIT'U-RA-BLE, a. Capable of being reduced toa fine 

wweder y pene rubbing or grinding. 

TRIT'U-RATE, v.¢. [L. trituro.] To rub or grind to a 
very fine powder, and properly to a finer puwder than 
that made by pulverization. 

TRIT'U-RA-TED, pp. Reduced to a very fine powder. 


‘TRIT'U-RA-TING, ppr. Grinding or reducing to a very 


fine powder. 

TRITI U-RA'‘TION, n. The act of reducing toa fine pow- 
der by grinding. 

TRIT‘URE, ». A rubbing or grinding. Cheyne 
RI-TO'RI-UM, n. A veesel for separating liquors of dif- 
ferent densities. 

TRI'UMPH, x. [Fr. triomphe ; It. trionfo; Sp. triunfo, L 
triumphus.] 1. Amon ancient Romans, & pompous 
ceremony performed in honor of a victorious general. 
2. Btate of being victorious. 3. Victory ; conquest. 4. 
Joy or exultation for success. 5 A card that takes al} 
others; now written trump, which see 

TRIUMPH, »v. i. 1. To celebrate victory with pomp ; to re- 
joice for victory. 2. To obtain victory. 3. To insult upon 
an advantage gained. 4. To be prosperous ; to flourish.-~ 
To triumph over, to succeed in overcoming ; to surmount. 

TRI-UMPH/AL, a. [Fr.; L. trinmphalis.] Pertaining to 
triumph ; used in a triumph. Swi/t. 

TRI-UMPH’AL, n. A token of victory. speaae ae 

TRI-UMPH/ANT, a. [L. triumphans.] 1. Celebrating vio- 
tory. 2 Rejoic{ng aS for victory. Victorious; graced 
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with conquest. 4. Celebrating victory ; expreesing joy 


for success. 

TRI-UMPH'/ANT-LY, ado 1. In n triumphant manner ; 
with the joy and exultation that proceeds from victory 
or success. 2. Victoriously ; with success. 3. With in- 
solent exultation. 

TRIUMPH-ER, x». 1. One who triumphs or rejoices for 
victory ; one who vanquishes. 2. One who was honored 
with a triumph in Rome. 

TRIVUMPH-ING, ppr. Celebrating victory with pomp ; van- 
quishing ; rejoicing for victory ; insulting on an ad- 


vantage. 

TRI-UM‘VIR, «. (L tres and vir.] One of three men uni- 
ted in office. 

TRI-UM'VI-RATE, x. 1. A coalition of three men ; partic- 
ularly, the unton m three men who obtained the govern- 
ment of the Roman empire. 2. Government by three 
men tn coalition. 

*TRIUNE, a. (L. tres and uaus.) Three in one; an epi- 
thet applled to God, to exprees the unity of the Godhead 
in a trinity of persona, 

TRI-U NI-TY, 2. Trinity. 
RIV‘ANT, ». A truant. Burton. 

'TRI-VALV'U-LAR, a. Three-valved ; having three valves. 

TRI-VERB'I-AL, a. [L. triverdbium.} Tvricerbial days, in 
the Roman calendar, were juridical or court days, days 
allowed to the pretor for hearing causes ; called also dies 


ast. 

TVET n. A three-legged stool. See Trever. 

IRIVI-AL, a. [Fr.; L. tririalis.] 1. Tritling; of little 
worth or importance: inconsiderable. Pope. 2. Worth- 
less ; vulgar.— 7yivial name, in natural history, the com- 
mon name for the species, which, added to the generic 
name, forms the complete denomination of the species ; 
the specific name. 

}RIV-I-AL/I-TY, 2. Triviatness. [ot much used.] 

URIV'1-AL-LY, adv. 1. Commonly ; vulgarly. 2. Light- 
ly ; inconsiderably ; in a tritling degree. 

VRIVI-AL-NESS, . 1. Commonness. 2. Lightness ; un- 
importance. 

TROAT, v. i. To cry, as a buck in rutting time. Dict. 

TROAT, xn. The cry of a buck in rutting time. 

TROEAR, n. (Fr. un trois quart.) A surgical instrument 
for ta ping dropsis persons and the like. 

TRO-CHAT a. (See Trocuee.]) In poetry, consist- 

TRO-CHA'L-CAL, ing of trochees. 

7 RO-CHAN'TER, nv. (Gr. rpoxavrnp.) In anatomy, the 
trockanters are two processes of the thigh-bone, called 
major and minor, the major on the outside, and the minor 
on the inside. 

TROYEIIE, n. (Gr. rpoyxos.] A form of medicine in a cake 
oe or a stiff paste cut into proper portions and 

ried. 

TROCHEE, n. [L. trockeus ; Gr. rpoxavos. | In verse, a 
foot of two syllables, the first long and the second short. 

TRO-€HILIE, a. Having power to draw out or tum 
round. 

TBO-€HILIES, x. as rpoxirra ; L. trochilus.] The sci- 
ence of rotary motion. 

TROEHI-LUS, ) a. [L. trochilus; Gr. rpoyedos.] 1. An 

TRO'CHIL, § aquatic bird, a swift runner, with jong 
legs, which is sald to get its meat out of the crocodile’s 
mouth. 2. A name given to the golden-crowned wren. 
—3. In zoology, the humming bird or honey-sucker, a 
kind of beautiful little birds, natives of America.—4. In 
architecture, a hollow ring round a column; called also 
scotia, and by workmen, the casement. 

TROCHINGS, 2. The small branches on the top of a deer’s 
head. Cyc. 

TRO'CHISCH, (tro‘kish) ». (Gr. rpoycoxos.] A kind of 
tablet or lozenge. Bacon. 

TROECHITE, n. fe trochus.) 1. In natural history, a kind 
of figured fossil stone, resembling parts of plants called 
St. ert’s beads. 2. Fossil remains of the shells call- 
ed trochus. 

TROCH'LE-A, 2. (L.] A pulley-like cartilage, through 
which the tendon of the trochleary muscle pases. 

‘TROCH’/LE-A-RY, a. Pertaining to the trochiea. 

TRO'CHOID, xn. (Gr. rpoyos; L. trochus.) In geometry, a 
curve generated by the motion of a wheel; the cycloid. 

TROD, pret. of tread. 

TROD pp. of tread. Jerusalem shal! be trodden down 

TRODIDEN, by the Gentiles. Luke xxi. 

TRODE, old pret. of tread. 

TRODE, 2. Tread ; footing. Spenser. 

JTROG'LO-DYTE, n. (Gr. rowyAn and éuw.] The Troglo- 
dytcs were a people of Ethiopia, represented by the an- 

nts as living in caves. 

TROLL, v. t. [G. trollen; W. fore: To move in a cir- 
cular directlon ; to roll; t» move volubly; to tum; to 
drive about. 

TROLL, v. i. 1 To roll; to ran about.—2. Among anglers, 
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to fish for pikes with a rod whose line runs on a wheel, 


or pulley. Gay. 

TROLLED, pp. Rolled ; turned about. 

TROLLING, ppr. Rolling ; turning ; driving about ; fish- 
ing With a rod and reel. 

TROL‘LOP, 2. [G. trolie.) A stroller ; a loiterer; a woman 
loosely dressed ; aslattern. Alutwa. 

t TROL-LO-PEF!, 2. Formerly, a loose dress for females. 

TROL/‘MY-DAMES, na. (Fr. trou-madame.] The gane of 
hine-holes. Shak. 

TROMP, x. A blowing machine formed of a hollow tree, 
used in furnaces. 

TROMP TL, 2. An aperture in a tromp. 

TRON‘AGE, 2. Formerly, a wll or duty paid for weighing 
wool. Cyc. 

TRO-NA’TOR, x. An officer in London, whose business 
was to weigh wool. 

TRON‘CO, n. [L. trunews. 
recting a note or sound to 
then discontinued. 

TRONE,n. A provincial word in some parts of England 
for a small drain. Cye. 

TRONE, or TRONES, 2. A steclyard. North of England. 

TROOP, a. [Fr. troupe ; It. truppa ; Sp., Port. trepa ; Dan., 
D. trop; G. trupp ; Sw. troyp.]| 1. A collection of people ; 
a company ; a number; a multitude. Gea. xlix. 2. A 
body of soldiers. But, applied to tujyantry, it is now used 
in the plural, troops, and this word signifies soldiers in 
general.--3. Troop, in the singular, a small body or com- 
pany of cavalry, light-horse or dragoons, commanded by 
acaptain. 4. A company of stage-players. 

TROOP, v. i. 1. To collect in numbers. 2. To march in @ 
body. 3. To march in haste or in company. 

TROOPER, n. A private or soldier in a body of cavalry ; a 
horse-soldier. 

TROOP'ING, ppr. Moving together in a crowd ; marching 
in a body. 

TROPE, x. [L. tropus ; Gr. rpoxos.] In rhetoric, a word or 
expression used in a different sense from that which it 
properly signities ; or a word changed from its original 
signification to another, for the sake of giving life or em- 
phasis to an idea, a8 when we call a shrewd man a fux. 

TRO'PHTED, a. Adorned with trophies. Pupe. 

TROPHY, a. [L. tropeum ; Gr. rponatoy ; Fr. trophée ; Sp., 
It. trofeo.} 1. Among the ancients, a pile of arms taken 
from a vanquished enemy, raised on the field of batule by 
the conquerure ; also, the representation of such a pile in 
marble, on medals and the hke, 2. Any thing taken and 
preeerved os a meniorial of victory, as anns, flings, 
standards and the like, taken from an enemy.—3, In ar- 
chitecture, an ornament representing the stem of a tree, 
charged or encon passed with arms and military weapons, 
offensive and defensive. 4. Something tbat is evidence 
of victory ; memorial of conquest. 

TRO'PHY-MONEY, nx. A duty puid in Englard annually 
by house-keepers, towards providing harmess, drums, col- 
ors, &c. for the militia. 

TROPIE, n. (Fr. tropique ; L. tropicus.] 1. In astronomy, a 
circle of the sphere drawn through a solstitial point, par- 
allel to the equator ; or the Jine which bounds the sun's 
declination from the equator, north or south.—2. Tropics, 
in geography, are two lesser circles of the globe, drawn 
purallel to the equator through the beginning of Cancer 
and of Capricorn. 

TROP'I-CAL, a. 1. Pertaining to the tropics ; bring withia 
the tropics. 2. Incident to the tropics. 3. [froin trope. } 
Figurative ; rhetorically changed frum its proper or osi- 
ginal sense. 

TROP'L-€AL-LY, ade. Ina tropical or figurative manner. 

TROP IE—BIRD, nx. An aquatic fuwl of the genus phacton, 

TRO PIST, 2. One who explains the Scriptures by tropes 
and figures of speech ; one who deals in tropes. 

TROP-O-LOG'I-CAL, a. Varied by tropes ; changed from 
the original import of the words. 

TRO-POL/O-GY, n. (Gr. roonos and Aoyos.) A rhetorical 
mode of speech, including tropes, or change from the 
original import of the word. 

t TROSS'ERS, wn. Trowsers. Sec Trowsens. Shak. 

TROT, ve. 4. [ir. trotter : G. troften : It. trottare ; Sp., Port. 
trotar.) 1.'To move faster than in walking, as a hore 
or other quadruped, by lifting one fore foot and the hind 
foot of Une oppasite side at the same time. 2. To walk on 
move fast ; or to run. 

TROT, n. 1. The pace of a horse or other quadruped, when 
he lifts one fore foot and the hind fout of the opposite side 
at the zame time. 2. An old woman ; tm contempt. 

t TROTH, x. (Sax. treothe.] 1. fselief; faith; fidelity. & 
Truth ; verity; verncity ; as, by my trots. 

t TROTH’LEss, a. Faithtess ; treacherous, Few/az. 

t TROTH'"-PLIGHT, v. t. To betroth or affiance. 

t TROTH!-PLIGHT, a. Betrothed ; espoused ; affanced. 

TROTH'-PLIGHT, ». The act of betrothing or plighting 
faith. Shak. 
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TROTTER, x. 1. A beast that trots, or that usually trots. 
2A sheep’s foot. 

TROTTING, ppr. Moving with a trot; walking fast, or 
ranning. 

TROU'BA-DOUR, x. [Old Fr.] An early poet of Provence. 


Harns. 

TROUBLFP, (trubdl) ov. t. [Fr. troubler ; It. turbare; Sp., 
Port. t» sar; L. turbo.) 1. To ngitate ; to disturb; to put 
into coufused motion. 2. To disturb; to perplex. 3. To 
afflict ; to grieve ; to distress. 4. To busy ; to cause to be 
much engaged or anxious. 5. To tease ; to vex ; to mo- 
lest. 6. To give occasion for Jabor to. 7. To sue for a 
debt. 

TROUBLE, (trubb!l) x. 1. Disturbance of mind ; agitation ; 
commotion of spirits ; perplexity. 2. Affliction, calamity. 
2 Molestation ; inconvemence ; annoyance. 4. Uneasi- 
Ness; vexation. 5. That which gives disturbance, an- 
noyance or vexation ; that which atiicts. 

TROUB‘LED, (trub‘bld) pp. Disturbed ; agitated ; afflicted ; 
annoyed ; molested. 

TROU ‘LER, (trub bler) x. One who disturbs ; one who af- 
flicts or molests ; a disturber. Waller. 

TROUB/LE-SOME, (trub/bl-sum) a. 1. Glving trouble or 
disturbance ; molesting ; annoying; vexatious. 2. Bur- 
densome ; tiresome ; wearisome. 3. Giving inconveni- 
ence to. 4. Teasing ; importunate. 

TROUB'LE-SOME-LY, (trub‘bl-sum-ly) ado. Ina manner 
or degree to give trouble; vexatiously. 

TEROUB‘LE-SOME NESS, (trub/bl-sum-nes) x, 1. Vexa- 
tiousness ; the quality of giving trouble or of molesting. 
2. Unseasonable intrusion ; importunity. 

tTROUBLE-STATE, n. A disturber of the community. 

TROUB'LING, (trub‘bling) ppr. Disturbing ; agitating ; mo- 
lesting ; annoying; afflicting. 

TROUB'LING, (trubbling) x. 1. The act of disturbing or 

utting in commotion. John v. 2. The act of aR 

T OUBLOUS, (trub blus) a. 1. Agitated ; tumultuous ; fuil 
of commotion. 2. Full of trouble or disorder; tumultu- 
ous ; full of affliction. 

TROUGH, (trauf) 2. [Sax., D., G. frog ; Dan. truz. 1. A 
vessel hollow longitudinally, or a large log or piece of 
timber excavated longitudinally on the upper side ; used 
for various purposes. 2. A try. 3. A canve; the rude 
boat of uncivilized men. 4. The channel that conveys 
water, as in mills. 

TROUL, for troll. See Trout. 

TROUNCE, (trouns) ve. ¢. [au Fr. trongon, trongonner.] To 

nish, or to beat severe Yr [4 low sire 

* TROUSE, (trooz) x. [See Trowsens.] A kind of trowsers 
worn by children. 

TROUT, x. [Sax. trudt; Fr. truite; It. truta ; D. trait ; L. 
trutta.) A river fish of the genus salmo. 

TROUT’-COL-ORED, a. White with spots of black, bay 
or sorrel ; as, a trout-colored horse. 

TROUT'-FISII-ING, n. The fishing for trouts. 

TROUT’-STREAM, nz. A stream in which trout breed. 

TROVER, xn. (Fr. trouver ; It. trevare.] 1. In law, the 

ing possession of any goods, whether by finding or 

y other means. 2. An action which a man has ugainst 

another who has found or obtained possession of any of 
his goods, and who refuses to deliver them on demand. 

tTRAW v. i. (Sax. trevwian, treowan; G. trauen; Sw. 
tro.] To believe ; to trust ; to think or suppose. Hooker. 

TROW is used in the imperative, as a word of inquiry. 

TROW'EL, a. [Fr. trucile; L. trulia ; D. trogfel.) 1. A ma- 
son’s tool. 2. A gardener’s tool. 

TROWL. Sce Trott. 

TROW@SIERS, n. plu. (Gaelic, triusan; Fr. trousse; W. 
trws, trouse.)] A loose garment worn by males, extending 
from the waist to the knee or to the ankle, and covering 


the lower limbs. 
TROY, )n. Phy to have been named from 
TROY-WEIGHT, oyes, in France.] The weight by 
which gold and silver, jewels, &c. are weighed. 
TRO'ANT, a. [Fr. truand.] Idle; wandering from busi- 
ness ; loitering ; as, a truant boy. 
TRO’ ANT, x». An idler ; an idle boy. id heen 
TRO'ANT, v. i. To idle away time ; to loiter or be abeent 
from employment. Shak. 
TRO‘ANT-LY, adv. Like a truant; in idleness. 
TRO'ANT-SHIP, n. Idleness ; neglect of employment. 
TRUBS, 2. An herb. Ainsworth. 
TRUB‘TAIL, n. A short, squat Woman. Ainsworth. 
RUCE, x. (Goth. triggwa ; It. tregua; Norm. trewe.} 1. 
In war, a suspension of arms by agreement of the com- 
manders ; a tempo cessation of hostilities. 2. Inter- 
mission of ectinn pain or contest ; temporary cessation ; 


short quiet. 
TROCE’-BREAK-ER, 2. [truce and breaker.) One who 
violates a truce, covenant or engagement. 2 Tim. iil. 
TRUCH’MAN, 2. An interpreter. See Dnagoman. 
TRU-CI-DA'TION, n. [L. trucido.] The act of killing. 
TRUCK, v. i. [Fr. troguer; Sp., Port. stele oO ex- 
change commodities ; to barter. (2 vulgar word.) 
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TRUEK, v. ¢t. To exchange ; to give ir. exchange ; to bar 
ter. [Yulgar.] Swift. ere : 

TRUCK, x. 1. Permutation; exehange of commodities , 
barter. 2. A small wooden wheel not bound with iron - 
acylinder. 3. A small wheel ; hence trucks, a low can 
riage for carrying goods, stone, &c. 

TRUCK'‘AGE, nw. The practice of bartering goods. Milton. 

TRUCK ER, a. One who trafficks by exchange of goods. 

‘TRUCKING, ppr. Exchanging goods ; bartering. 

TRUC’'KLE, nxn. A small wheel or caster. Hudtbras, 

TRUC KLE, wv. t. [dim of truck.] To yield or bend obse 
quiously to the will of another ; to submit; tc creep. 

TRUC'KLE-BED, a. A hed that runs on wheels and may 
be pushed under another; a trundle. bed. 

TRUCK LING, ppr. Yielding obsequiously to the will of 
another, 

TRO €U-LENCE, n. [L. truculentia.] 1. Eavageness of 
manners; ferociousness. 2. Terribleness of countenance. 

TROCU-LENT, a. Fierce; savage ; barbarous 2 Of a 
ferocious aspect. 3. Cruel; destructive. 

TRUDGE, r. i. 1. To travel on foot. 2. To travel or mareh 
with labor. Dryden. 

TROE, a. (Sax. treow, treowe; Sw. tro; Dan troe; G 
treu; D. trouw.) 1 Conformable to fact; being in ac- 
cordance with the actual sta.e of things. 2. Genuine ; 

ure; real; not counterfeit, adulterated or false. 3. 
faithful ; steady in adhering to friends, to promises, to a 
prince, or to the state ; loyal; not false, fickle or perfidi- 
ous. 4. Free from falsehood. 5. Honest ; not fraudulent. 
6. Exact; right to precision; conformable to a mule or 
pattern. 7. Straight; rigs4. 8. Not false or pretended ; 
real. 9. Rightful. 

TRUE’BORN, a. [true and born.}] Of genuine birth ; hav- 
ing aright by birth to any title. Shak. 

TROE’BRED, a. 1. Of a genuine or right breed. Dryden. 
2, Being of genuine breeding or education. 

TROE/HEAR'-ED, a. [true and heart.) Being of a faith- 
ful heart ; honest ; sincere ; not faithless or deceitful. 

TROEHEART-ED-NEsS, an. Fidelity ; loyalty ; sincerity. 

TRCE'LOVE, 2. [true and love.} 1. One really beloved 
2. A plant, the herb Paris. 

TRCE'LOVE-KNOT, xn. A knot composed of lines united 
with many involutions ; the emblem of interwoven af- 
fection or engagements. 

TROENESS, n. 1. Faithfulness; sincerity. 2. Reality , 

enuineness. 3. Exactness. 

TROE'PEN-NY, x. [true and penny.] A familiar phrase 
fur an honest fellow. Bacon. 

* TRUF'FLE, (tuf’fl, or troo'fl) x. (Fr. truffe ; Sp. trufa.] 
A subterraneous vegetable production, or a kind of mush- 


room. 

TRUF’FLE-WORM, n. A worm found in truffies. 

TRUG, n. A hod. This is our trough and tray ; the pro- 
nunciation being retained in some parts of England. 

TRO'ISM, x. An undoubted or self-evident truth. 

TRULLI, x. [W. troliaw.] A low, vagrant strumpet. 

TRUL-LI-ZA'TION, a. [ . trullisso.} ‘The laying of strata 
of plaster with a trowel. 

TRO'LY, adv. 1. In fact; in deed ; in reality. 2. Accord- 
ing to truth ; in agreement with fact. 3. Sincerely ; hon- 
“ane really ; faithfully. 4. Exactly ; justly. 

TRUMP, n. (It. tromba ; Gaelic, trompa.} 1. A trumpet; a 
wind Instrument of music; a poetical word used for 
trumpet. 2. [contracted from triumph ; It. trionfo; Fr. 
trivmphe.) A winning card; one of the suit of cards 
which takes any of the other suits. 3. An old game with 
cards.— T'o put to the trumps, or to put on the trumps, tore. 
duce to the last expedient, or to the utmost exertion of 

ower. 

TRUMP, v. ¢. 1. To take with a trump oard. 2. [Fr. 
tromper.] To obtrude; also, to deceive; [obs.J]—T7'a 
trump up, to devise ; to seek and collect from every quar- 
ter. 

TRUMP, v.i, To blow a trumpet. Wicliffe. 

TRUMPER-Y, x, [Fr. tromperie.) 1. Falsehood ; empty 
talk. Ralegh. 2. Useless matter; things worn out and 
cast aside. 

TRUMP‘ET, x. [Fr. trompette; G. trompete; D., Sw. 
trompet ; Dan. trumpette; Arm. trompett.) 1. A wind in- 
strument of music, used chiefly in war and military ex- 
ercises. 2, In the military style, a trumpeter. 3. One 
who praises o propagates praise, or is the instrument of 

ropagating it. 

TRU ves v. t. To publish by sound of trumpet; also, 
to alm. 

TRUMP'‘ET-ED, pp Svounded abroad ; proclaimed. 

TRUMP'ET-ER, nx. 1. One who sounds a trumpet. 2. One 
who proclaims, publishes or denounces. 3. A bird, @ va- 
riety of the domestic pigeon. 


TRUMP/ET-FISH, ». A fish of the genus ceatsiscus, (C, 
scolopar ;) called, nso, the bellows fixk, Cye. . 
TRUMP/ET-FLOW-ER 


n. A flower. tie 
TRUMPET HON'EY-8SUC-KLE, n. A plant. 
TRUMP'ET-ING, ppr. Blowing the trumpet ; proclaiming. 
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4 RUMPET-SHELUL, n. The name of a genus of univalv- 
ular shelis, of the form of a trumpet. Cyc. 

TRUMPET-TONGUED, @e. raving a tongue vociferous 
as a te Shak. 

NMRUMP'LIKE, a. Resembling a trumpet. Chapman. 

TRUNCATE, v. t. [L. trunco; Fr. trancker.] To cut off; 
to lop j to maim. 

TRUNC'ATE, a, In botany, appearing as if cut off at the 
‘iP i ending in a transverse line. Martyn. 

TRUNE’A-TED, pp. 1. Cut off; cut short; maimed. 2, 
Appearing as if cut off; plane ; having no edge. 

TRUNE’A-TING, ppr. Cutting cif. 

TRUN-€A‘TION, rn. The act of lopping or cutting off. 

TRUN’CHEON, xn. [Fr. trongon; L. trancas.) A short 
staff; aclub; a cudgel; a baitoon. 

TRUNICHEO 0. o beat with a truncheon ; to cudgel 


Shak. 

TRUNCH-EON-EER’, 2. A person armed witha tnuncheon. 

TRUN'DLE, v. i. (Sax. trendle, trendie; Dun., Sw. trind.| 
1. To roll, as on little wheels. 2. To roll,as a bowl. 

TRUN'DLE, 0. t. To roll, a8 a thing on little wheels. 

TRUN'DLE, 2. A round body ; a little wheel, or a kind of 
low cart with small wooden wheels. 

TRUN’‘DLE-BED, xn. A bed that is moved on trundies or 
litle wheels ; called, alsu, truckle-bed. 

TRUN'DLE-TAIL, nx. A round tail; a dog so called from 
his tail. Shak. 

TRUNK, 2. [et tronc ; It. troncone, &p. tronco; L. trun- 
cus.) 1, The stem or body of a tree, severed from its 
roots. 2. The body of an animal without the liinbs, 3. 
The main body of any thimg. 4. The snout or proboscis 
of an elephant ; the limb or instrument with which he 
feeds himself. 5. A slender, oblong, hollow body, joined 
to the forepart of the head of many insects.—6. In archi- 
tecture, the fust or shaft of a column. 7. A long tube 
through which pellets of clay are blown. 8. A box or 
chest covered with skin. 

*TRUNK, v. t. To lop off ; to curtail ; to truncate. 

TRUNKED, pp. 1. Cut off; curtailed; (ods.) 2. Having 
a trunk. 

TRUNK‘HIOSE, x. Large breeches formerly worn. 

FRUNNION, a. (Fr. trognon.] The trunnions of a piece 
of ordnance are two knobs which project from the oppo- 
site sides of a piece, and serve to support it on the clieeks 
of the carriage. 

FRUNN:ION-PLATE, a. The trannion-plates are two plates 
in traveling-carriages, mortars and howitzers, which 
cover the upper parts of the side-pieces, and go under the 
trunnions, 

TRUNN‘ION-RING, x. A ring on @ cannon next before the 
trunnions. 

TRO‘SION, (tra/zhun) a2. [L. trudo.] The act of pushing 
or thrusting. Bentley. 

TRUSS, x. [Fr. trousse: Dan. trosse; Sw. tross.] 1. In 
a general sense, a bundle ; as, a truss of hay or straw.—2. 
In surgery, a bandage cr apparatus used in cases of rup- 
tures, ts keep up the reduced parts and hinder further 
protrusion, and for other ap i slashes. Among botanists, 
@ truss ot bunch is atuftof tlowers formed at the top of 
the main stalk or stem of certain plants. —4. In navigation, 
@ machine to pull a lower yard close to its mastand retain 
it firmly in that position. 5. Sec I'nouse. 

TRUSS, v. t. 2. To bind or pack close. 2. To skewer; to 
make fast.—7'o truss up, to strain; to make close or tight. 

TRUSSED, pp. Packed or bound closely. 

TRUS/SING, ppr. Packing or binding closely. 

TRUST, x. (Dan. trist, tréster ; Sw. trdst.] 3. Confidence ; 
a reliance or resting of the mind on the integrity, verncity, 
justice, friendship or other sound principle of another 
person. 2 He or that which isthe ground of confidence. 
3 Charge received in confidence. 4. That which is 
committed to one’s care. 5. Confident opinion of any 
event. 6. Credit given without examination. 7. Credit 
on promise of payment, actual or implied. 8. Something 
committed to a person’s care for use or management, and 
for which an account must be rendered. 9. Confidence ; 
special reliance on supposed honesty. 10. State of him 
to whom something is intrusted. 11. Care; manage- 
ment. 1 Jima vi.—12. In law, an estate, devised or grant- 
ed in confidence that the devisee or grantce shall convey 
it, or dispose of the profits, at the will of another; an 
estate held for the use of anuther. 

CRUST, v. t. 1. To place confidence in; torely on. 2. To 
believe ; tocredit. 3. To commit tothe care of, in confi- 
dence. 4. To venture confidently. 5. Togive credit to; 
to sell to upon credit, or in confidence of future payment. 

TRUST, 0.1. 1. To be confident of something present or 
future. 2 To be credulous ; to be won to confidence. 

TRUST'ED, pp. 1. Confided in; retied on; depended on. 
9. Sold on credit, as goods os property 3. Delivered 
in confidence to the care of another. 

TRUS-TEE’, » 1. A person to whom any thing or business 
si committed. 2. A person to whom is contided the man- 
agement of an institution. 
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TRUST‘ER, x. One who trusts or gives credit. 

TRUSTI-LY, ado. Faithfully ; honestly ; with Gdelity. 

TRUST I-NESS, wn, That quality of a person by which he 
deserves the confidence of others ; fidelity ; faithfulness - 
honesty. ; 

TRUST ING, ppr. Confiding in. giving credit. 

TRUST'ING-LY, ado. With trust or implicit -onfidence. 

TRUST'LESS, a. Not worthy of trust; unfain ‘ul. 

TRUST’Y, a. 1. That may be safely trusted ; that justly 
deserves confidence ; fit to be confided in. 9. That will 
not fail; strong ; firm. 

TROTH, x. (Sax. treorth; G. eee) 1. Conformity tec 
fact or reality ; exact accordance with that which is, or 
has been, or shall be. 2. True state of facts or things. 3 
Conformity of words to thoughts, which is called moral 
truth. 4. Veracity ; purity trom falsehood ; practice of 
speuking truth; habitual disposition to speak truth. 5, 
Correct opinion. 6. Fidelity ; constancy. 7. Honerty ; 
Virtue. 38. Exactness ; conformity to rule ; [obs.} 9. Real 
fact or just principle ; real state of things. 10. Sincer. 
ity. John iv. 11. ‘The truth of God is bis veracity and 
faithfulness. Ps. Ixxi. 12. Jesus Christ is called tae truth. 
John xiv. 13. It is sometimes used by way of concession. 
—ZJn truth, in reality; in fact.—Qf a truth, in reality; 
certainly. 

TROTIDFUL, a. Full of truth. Barrin F 

TROTH'LESS, a. 1, Wanting truth. &. Faithless. 
TRU-TI-NA‘TION, x. [L, trutina.] The act of weighing 
RUT-TA/'CEOUB, a. [} trutta.] rtaining to the trout. 

TRY, v. i. (This word is from the root of Dan. tretker, io 
draw, or trykker, Sw. trycka, to press.) To exen 
strength ; to endeavor; to make an effort ; to attempt. 

TRY, r.¢. 1. To examine; to make experiment on; to 
prove by experiment. 2. To experience ; to have know!l- 
edge by experiei.ce of. 3. To prove by atest. 4. To act 
upon asa test. 5. To examine judicially by witnesecs 
and the principles of law. 6. To essay ; to allempt. 7. 
To purify ; to refine; as, silver seven times tried. 8 To 
search carefully into. Ps. xi. 9. To use as means. 10, 
To strain ; as, to try the eyes.— 7 try tallow, &c. is tn 
melt and separate it from the membranes.— 7¢ try out, to 
pursue efforts till a decision is obtained. 

TRYING, ppr. 1. Exerting strength ; attempting. 2. Ex- 
amining by scarching os comparison with a test; proving ; 
using ; straining, &c. 3. a. Adapted to try, or put to se- 
vere trial. 

TRY'-SAIL,2. A sail used by a ship in ea storm ; literally, 
the strain-satl. 

TUB, n. [D. tobbe; G. ruber ; Gaelic, tubag.] 1. An open 
wooden vessel formed with staves, heading and hoops; 
used for various domestic purposes, as for washing, for 
making cheese, &c. 2. A state of salivation ; so called 
because the patient was formerly sweated inatub ; [ods.} 
3. A certain quantity ; as a tub of tea, which is 60 pounds - 
{local.] 4. A wooden vessel in which v are 
planted, for the sake of being movable and set in a house 
in cold weather, 

TUB, v.t. To plant or set ina tub. 

‘TUB’BER, n. In Cornwall, a mining instrument, called in 
other places a beele. Cyc. 

TUBIBING apr» Setting in a tub. 

TUBE, n. Fr. tube; L. tubus.] 1. A pipe i a ; 8 
canal or conduit ; a hollow cylinder. A vessel of ant- 
mal] bodies or plants, which conveys a fluid or other sub- 
stance.—3. Ip dotuny, the narrow hollow part of a mon- 
opetalous corol, by which it is fixed to the receptacie.— 
4. In artillery, an instrument of tin, used in quick firing. 

TUBE, v. t. To furnish with a tube ; as, to tube a well. 

TO'BER, a. In botany, a knob in roots, solid, with the com- 

nent particles all similar. Martyn. 

TO BER-€LE, nx. [Fr. tubercule; L. tuberculum.) 1. A 
aay ay ; asmall push, swelling or tumor on anima! bodies. 
3 litde knob, like a pimple, on plants; a little knob ag 
rough point on the leaves of some lichens, supposed to be 

the fructification. 


TU-BER‘€U-LAR, or TU-BER'€U-LOUS, «. 1. Full of 
knobs or pimples. 2 Affected with tabercies. 

TU-BER‘€U-LATE, @. Having small knobs or pimples. 

TO'BER-OSF, #. [L. tuberoga.) A plant with a tuberous 
root and a liliaceous flower, polianthes tubdcroca. The 
botanic te.m. 

TO'BER-OUS, a. [from L. tuber.] Knobbed. In 
consisting of roundish, fleshy les, or tubers, 
into a bunch by intervening threads. 

TUB-FISH, n. (tub and fish.) A species of trigia, some- 
times called the fying-fish. Cyc. 

TO‘BI-PORE, x. A genus of zoophytes or corals. 

TC'BI-PO-RITE, x. Fossil tubipores. 

TUB'-MAN, a. In the exchequer, a barrister 80 called. 

TO'BU-LAR, a. [from L. tubus-] Having the ferm of a 
tube or pipe ; consisting of a pipe; fistular, 

TOBULE, n. [I.. tubvlus.} A small pipe or fistwar body. 

TO'BU-LI-FORM, a. Having the form of a tube. 

TO'BU-LOUS, a. 1. Longitudinally hollow. 2. Containing 
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(uves ; composed wholly of tubulons florets. —3. In botany, 
having a bell-shaped border, with five reilex segments, 
rising frum e@ tube. 

TUCH, x. A kind of marble. Herbert. 

TUCK, x. (Gaelic, tuca ; W. twea.] 1. A long, narrow sword. 
2. A kind of net. Carew. 3. [from the verb following. ] 
In a ship, the part where the ends of the bottom planks 
are collected under the stern. 4. A fold; a pull; a lug- 
ging ; sce Tua. 

TUCK, ov. t. (G zucken; Ir. tucalam.] 1. ‘To thrust or 
press in or together ; to fuld under ; to press into a narrow- 
er compass. 2. To inclose by tucking close around. 3. 
To full, as cloth ; [lcal.} 

TUCK, v. 4. To contract; to draw together, posed 
UCK'ER, a. 1. A small piece of linen for shading the 
breast of women. 2. A fuller, whence the name; [local.] 

TUCK’ET, n. [It. tocato.) 1. A fiourish in music; a vol- 
unlary ; @ prelude. 2. [It. tocchetto.] Asteak; acollop. 

TUCK'ET-SU0-NANCE, x. The sound of the tucket, an 
ancient instrument of music. Shak. 

her; folding. 


TUCKING . Pressing under or 
TO EL, a. J . tayeau.] The anus. Skinner. 
TOESDAY, (tazede) x. [Sw. Tisdag; Dan Tirsdag, D 


Diagsdag; G. Dingstag; Sax. Tiwesdeg, or T'uesdeg, 
from 1ig, Tug, or J'uisco, Mare.) The third day of the 
week. 

TU FA, ) 2. [It. tafe; Fr. ty’; G. tof.] A stone or porous 

TUF, | substance. 

TU-FA'CEOUS, a. Pertaining to tufa; consisting of tufa, 
or reseiubling it. 

TUF-FOON’, a. [a corruption of typhon.] A violent tem- 

BB fe or tornado, frequent in the Chinese sea. 

FT, n. (W. tof; Fr. touge, toupet ; Sw. tofe ; Sp. tupe | 
1. A collection of small things in a knot or bunch. 2 
cluster; a clump.—3. In botany, a head of flowers, each 
elevated on a partial stalk, and all forming together a 
dense, roundish mass. 

TUFT,z. & 1. To separate into tufts. 9. To adorn with 
tufts or with atuft Zhomson. 

oteo a. A villous kiad of silk. 

UFT'ED, pp. or «. Adorned with a tuft, as the tufted 
duck ; growing in a tuft or clusters. Pope. 

TUFI’<, a. Abounding with tufts; growing in clusters ; 
bushy. TJ‘hvmson. 

TUG, v.¢t. [Sax. teogan, teon; Fr. toner.) 1. To pull or 
draw with great effort; to drag along with continued ex- 
ertion ; to haul along. 2. To pull ; to pluck. 

ruG, v. i. 1. To pull with great effort. 2. To labor; to 
etrive ; to struggle ; [not elegant.] Howe. 

TUG, x. [G. a LA pull with the utmost effort. 2. A 
sort of carriage.—3. In some parts of New England, the 
traces of a harness are called tugs. 

TUWGER, n. One who tugs or pulls with great effort. 

TUGGING, ppr. Pulling with great exertion ; haw ag. 

TUG‘GING-LY, ado. With laburious pulling. Bailey. 

TU-I“TION, n. (L. tuitio.] 1. Guardianship ; superintend- 
ing care over a young person; the particular watch and 
care of a tutor or guardian over his pupil or ward.—2. 
More especially, instruction ; the act or business of teach- 
ing the various branches of learning. 3. The money paid 
for instruction. 

TO'LIP, n. (Fr. tulipe ; L. tulipa ; It tulipano ; Sp. tulipan ; 
D. oor A plant and a flower of the genus tulipa. 

TO LIP- REE, n. An American tree bearing lowers. 

TUM’BLE, v. 3. (Sax. tumban ; Sw. tumia; Dan. tumler ; 
Pr. tomber; Sp. tumbar.) 1. To roll; to roll about by 
tarming one ‘vay and other. 2. To fall; to come 
down suddenly and violently. 3. To roll down. 4. To 


fe mountebank tricks. 

T M BLE v.t. 1. Toturn over; to turn or throw about 
for examination or searching. 2 To disturb; to rumple. 
TUM'BLE, 2a. A fall. L’Estrange. 

TUMBLED, pp. Rolled; distuubed; rumpled; thrown 


down. 

TUM ’BLER, 2. 1. One who tumbles ; one who plays the 
tricks of a mountebank. 2. A large drinking glass. 3. 
A varicty of the domestic pigeon, so called from his prac- 
tice of tumbling or turning over in flight. 4. A sort of 
dog, #0 called from his practice of tumbling before he at- 
tacks his prey. Swan. 

TUM‘BLING, ppr. Rolling about; falling; disturbing ; 


rumpling. 

TUM BLA: G-BAY, 2. In a cazal, an overfall or weir. 

TUMRBREL, 2. [Fr. tombercax.] 1. A ducking-stool for 
the punishment of scolds. % A dung-cart. 3. A cart or 
carriage with two wheeis, which accompanies troops or 
artillery, for conveying the tools of pioneers, cartridges 
and the like. 

TUM'BRIL, ns. A contrivance of the basket kind, or a kind 
of cage of osiers, willows, &c., for keeps 1g hay and other 
food for sheep. 

TU-ME-FAC/TION, x. (L. tumefacie.] The act or process 
of swelling or rising into a tumor ; a tumor ; a swelling. 

TO/ME-FIED, pp. [from tumefy.] Swelied ; enlarged. 
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TOME-F®, v. t. [L. tumefacio ; tumdus, tumeo, and facio j 
‘lo swell, or cause to swell. 

TO ME-FY, v. i. To swell ; to rise in a tumor. 

TO ME-FY-ING, por. Swelling ; rising in a tumor. 

TC'MID, a. [L. tumidus.) 1. Being swelled, enlarged or 
distended. 9. Protuberant; rising above the level. 3. 
Swelling in sound or sense ; pompvus; puffy ; bombastic ; 
falsely sublime. 

TO‘'MLD-LY, ado. In a swelling form. 

TO'MID-NESS, x. A swelling or swelled state. 

Toe " panel See THUMMERSTONE. 

f n. 1. In surgery, a swelling ; a morbid enlarge- 
ment of any part of the bodys 2. Affected pomp ; born- 
bast in Innguage; swelling words or expressions ; false 
magniticence or sublimity ; [little used.] Wotton. 

TO'MORED, a. Distended ; swelled. Juntua. 

TOMOR-OUS, a. 1. Swelling; protuberant. Wotton 2 

fainly pompous ; bombastic, as language orstyle; [. 

TUMP, 2». Alittle hilloc. ais eee 

TUMP, v.t. [W. tomp; L. tumulus.1 In gardening, to 
form a mass of earth or a hilloc round a plant. 

TUMPED, pp. Surrounded with a hilloc of earth. 

TUMPING, ppr. Raising 8 mass of earth round a plant. 

TO'MU-LAR, a. [L. tumulus.] Consisting in a beap, 
formed or being in a heap or hilloc. Pinkerton. 

t TO'MU-LATE, »v. i. To swell. 

TU-MU-LOS'I-TY, 2. Hilliness. Bailey. 

TO’MU-LOUS, a. (L. tumulosus.} Full of hills. Bailey 

TO MULT, n. ve tumultus.] 1. The commotion, diturb- 
ance or agitation of a multitude, usually accompanied 
with great noise, uproar and confusion of voices. 2. Vi- 
olent commotion or agitation with confusion of sounds. 
3. Agitation; high excitement; irregular or confused 
motion. 4. Bustle ; stir. 

TO/MULT, v. 1%. To make a tumult ; to be in great commo- 
tion. Afilton. 
TO'MULT-ER, x. One who makes a tumult. Milton. 
U-MULT'U-A-RI-LY, adv. [from tumultuary.] In a 
tumultuary or disorderly manner. 

TU-MULT'U-A-RI-NESS, n. Disorderly or tumultuous 
conduct ; turbulence ; disposition to tumult. XX. Charles. 

TU-MUL'U-A-RY, a. [Fr. tumultuaire.] 1. Disorderly , 
promiscuous; contused. 2. Restless ; agitated ; unquiet. 

t' TU-MULT-U-ATE, v. i. [L. tumultuo.) To make a tu- 


mult 

TU-MULT-U-A'TION, 2». Commotion ; irregular or disor- 
derly movement. Boyle. 

TU-MULT'U-OUS, a. [Fr. eeuvens 1. Conducted 
with tumult; disorderly. 2. Greatly agitated ; trregular; 
noisy ; confused. 3. Agitated ; disturbed. 4. Turbulent ; 
violent. 5. Full of tumult and disorder. 

TU-MULT'U-OUS-LY, adv. In a disorderly manner ; by a 
disorderly multitude. 

TU-MULT'‘U-OUS-NESRS, 2. The state of being tumultu- 
ous; disorder ; commotion. 

TUN, x. [Sax., Sw. tuana; Fr. tonne, tonneau; Ir. tonnay 
G. tonne; D. ton.) 1. In a general sense, a large cask ; 
an vblong vessel bulging in the middle, like a ;ipe or 
puncheon, and girt with heops. 2 A certain micasure 
for liquids, as for wine, oil, &c. 3. Aquantity of wine, 
consisting of two pipes or four hogsheads, or 252 gallons 
—4. In commerce, the weight of twenty hundreds gross, 
each hundred cont sting of 112/6.—2240lb. 5. A certain 

_ weight by whivh the burden of a ship is estimated. 6. A 
certain quantity of timber, consisting of forty solid feet 
if round, or fitty-four feet if square. 7. Proverbully, a 
large quantity.—8. In burlesque, a drunkard. 9. At the 
end of names, tur, ton, or dun, signifies town, village og 
hill. 

TU N, v.t. To put into casks. Bacon. Bogle. 

TO'NA-BLE, a. [from tune.) I. Harmonious; musical. 2 
That may be put in tune. 

TO'NA-BLE-NESS, ». Harmony ; melodiousness. 

TC/NA-PLY, ado. Harmoniousty ; musically. 

TUN’-BEL-LLED, a. Having a large, protuberant belly. 

TUN'-DISH, n. (cus and dish.] A tunnel. 

TUNE, 2. Fr. ton ; It. txono; D. toon; W. ton; Ir. tona, 
L. tonus.] 1. A series of musical notes in some particu- 
lar measure, and consisting of a single series, for one 
voice or instrument, the effcct of which is melody. 2 
Sound ; note. 3. Harmony ; order ; concertof parte. 4. 
The state of giving the proper sounds. 5. Proper state 
ier use or application; right disposition; fit temper or 

umor. 

TUNE, v. t 1. To put into a state adapted to produce the 
prover sounds. 2 To sing with melody or harmony. 3. 

o put into a state proper for any purpose ; [lettle used.) 

TUNE, v.%. 1. To form one sound to another. 2. To utler 
inarticulate harmony with the voice. 

TONED, pp. Uttered melodiousty or harmoniously ; put in 
order to the proper sounds. ; 

TONE'FUL, + Harmonious ; meludious ; musical. Dryden, 

TONPE/LESS, «. 1. Unmusical; enharmonious. 2. Nog 
employed in making music ; as, & tuneless harp. 


* See Synopeis MOVE, BOOK, DOVE;—BULL, UNITE—€ as K ; G a8 J ; 8 as Z; Cll as BH ; TH as in Chis, t Odsoicte. 
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ION EB, «. 1. One who tunes. Séak. 9. One whose oc- 
¥ a aoe Ww to tune musical erent 
, 2 A name given by dians to & smal! insect, 
called by the Spantaras pique. 

TUNG, n. (Sax. tung, tuaga ; Sw. a; Dan. tunge; D. 
teng.] In man, the instrument of taste, and the chief in- 
strument of aneech. See Toncus. 

TUNG/STAT'H, ». A salt formed of tungstenic acid and a 


base. 

TUNGSTEN, a. (Sw., Dan. tung and sten.) In mineralogy, 
a minera! ofa yellowish or grayish-white color. 

TUNG-STEN'IE, a. Pertaining to tungsten. 

TONIC, x. (Fr. tanique; L. tunica.] 1. A kind of waist- 
coat or under garment worn by men in ancient Rome and 
the East.—2. meal the religious, a woolen shirt or 
under garment.—3. In anatomy, a membrane that covers 
or composes sume part or organ. 4. A natural covering ; 
an integuinent. 

TO NI-€A-TED, a. In lLutany, covered with a tunic or 
membranes ; coated, as a stem. 

‘TO'NI-CLE, r. A natural covering ; an integument. 

TONING Ppr Uttering harmoniously or melodiously ; 

tting {n due order for making the proper sounds. 

TUN ING-FORK, wn. A steel instrument consisting of two 

rongs and a handle, used for tuning instruments. 

TON'ING-HAM-MER, n. An instrument for tuning instru- 
ments of music. Busby. 

TUNK’ER, xn. (G. tunken.] The Junkers are a religious 
sect in Pennsylvania, of German origin. 

TUN'NAGE, x. 1. The amount of tuns that a ship will 
carry ; the content or burden of a ship. 2. ‘he duty 
charged on ships according to their burden or the num- 
ber of tuns at which they are rated. 3. A duty laid on 
liquors according to their measure. 4. A duty paid to 

rs by merchants for unloading their ships, afler a 
rate by the tun. 5. The whole amount of shipping, esti- 
mated by the tung. 

CTUN'NEL, 2. [Fr. tonnelle.) 1. A vessel with a broad 
mouth at one end, and a pipe or tube at tbe other, fur 
cennveying liquor into casks. 2. The Spent of a chim- 
ney for the pussage of smoke ; called, generally, a funnel. 
3. A large subterraneous arch through a hill for a canal 
and the passage of boats. 

TUN'NEL, v. t. 1. To form like a tunnel. 2. To catch in 
a net called a tunnel-net. 3. To form with net-work. 

TUN’NEL-KILN, vn. A lime-kiln in which coal is burnt. 

TUN‘NEL-NET, . A net with a wide mouth at one e:d 
and narrow at the other. Cyc. 

TUN'NEL-PIT, x. A shaft sunk from the top of the ground 
to the level of an intended tunnel, for drawing up the 


earth and stones. 

TUN'NING, ppr. Putting into caske. 

TUN'NY, n. [It. tonno; Fr. thon; G. thunfisch; L. thyn- 
nus.}] A fish of the genus scomber. Cyc. 

TUP, «. Aram. [Local.} 

TUP, »v. ¢. (Gr. rurrw.] 1. To butt, asa ram; [local.] 2. 
To cover, as a ram ; [local.} 

TO'PE-LO, n. A tree f the genus ryssa. Mease. 

TUP-MAN, zn. A man who deals in tups. [{Local.] 

TUR’BAN, a. [Ar.] 1. A head-dress worn by the orientals, 
consisting of a cap, and a sash of fine linen or taffeta.—Q. 
In conchology, the whole set of whirls of 9 shell. 

TUR'/BANED, a. Wearing a turban. SAck. 

TUR'BAN-SHELL, x. In natural history, a genus of shells. 

TUR’BAN-TOP, x. A plant of the genus kelvella. 

TUR'BA-RY, x. om turf; Latinized, turbaria.} 1. In 
law, a right of digging turf on another man’s lund. 2. 
The pince where turf is dug. Cowel. 

TUR'BID, a. Sy turbidue.] Properly, having the lees dis- 
turbed ; but in a more general sense, muddy ; foul with 
extraneous matter ; thick, not clear. 

ada adv. Proudly ; haughtily ; a Latinism. 
UR'BID-NESS, x. Muddiness ; foulness. 

TUR-BILLION, n. [Fr. tourdillon.] A whirl; 8 vortex. 

TUR'BI-NATE a. [L. turbinatus.] 1. In conchology, 

TUR'BI-NA-TED, | spiral, or wreathed conically from a 
larger base to a kind of apex.—2, In botany, shaped like a 
top or cone inverted ; narrow at the base, and broad at 
the apex. 3. A alaet [litele used.) 

TUR-BI-NA TION, x. The act of spinning or whirling, as 


a ® 

TURBIN-ITE or TUR'BITE, x. A petrified shell of the 
turbo kind. Kirwan, 

TUR'BIT, x. 1. A variety of the domestic pigeon, remark- 
able for its short beak. 2. The turbot. 

TUR’BITH, o¢ TUR'PETH, n. A root brought from the 
East Indies. It is cathartic. 

TUR'ROT, xn. Abr] A fish of the genus pleuronectes. 

TUR BU-LENCE, } x. 1. A disturbed state ; tumult ; con- 

TUR-BU-LEN-CY, fusion. 2. Disorder or tumult of 
the passions. 3. Agitation; tumultuousness. 4. Dispo- 
sition to resist authority ; insubordination 

FUR'BU-LENT, a. [L. turbulentus.| 1 Disturbed; agi- 
tated ; tuinultuous ; being in violent commotion. 2. Rest- 
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leas ; unquict; refractory ; disposed to insubordination 
and disorder. 3. Producing commction. 

TUR'BU-LENT-LY, adv. ‘Tumultuously ; with violent agi- 
tation ; with refractoriness. 

* TUR'CISM, an. The religion of the Turks. 

TUR‘COIS, See Turxors. 

TU-REEN’, n. A domestic vessel for holding soup or sauce 
on the table. 

TURF, vn. [Sax. tyrf; D. turf; G., 8w.torf.] 1. That 
upper stratum of eaith and vegetable mold, which is filled 
with the roots of grass and other small plants, 80 as to 
adhere and form a kind of mat. 2. Peat; a peculiar kind 
of blackish, fibrous, vegetable, earthy substance, used as 
fuel. 3. Race-ground, or borse-racing. 

TURF, 2. ¢. ‘To cover with turf or sod. 

TUR F!-COV-ERED, a. Covered with tarf. Tooke. 

TURF’-DRAIN, x. A drain filled with turf or peat. 

TURFED, pp. Covered with turf or green sod. 

TURF'-HEDGE, n. A hedge or fence formed with tart and 
plauts of ditferent kinds. Cyc. 

TURF-HOUSE, n. A house or shed formed of turf. 

TURF I-NESS, n. The state of abounding with turf, or of 
having the consistence or qualities of tu 

TURFUNG, . Covering with turf. 

TUREFUANG, a. The operation of laying down tarf, or cov- 
ering with turf. 

TURF'ING-IR-ON, 2. An implement for paring off turf. 

TURFUING-SPADE, 2. An instrument for ander-cutung 
turf, when marked out by the plough. Cyc. 

TURI'-MOS8, x. A tract of lurfy, mossy or boggy land. 

TURF'-SPADE, n. A spade for cutting and digging turf, 
longer aud narrower than the common spade. Cee. 

TURE'Y, a. 1. Abounding with turf. 2. Having the quak 
ities of turf. 

TUR'GENT, a. [L. turgens ]) Swelling; tumid; rising 
into a tumor or puffy state. 

TUR-GESICENCE, n. [L. turgescens.} 1. The act of 

TUR-GESUEN.-CY, | swelling. 2. The state of being 
swelled. 3. Empty pompousness ; inflation ; bombast. 

TURGID, a. [L. turgidus.} 1. Swelled ; bluated ; distend- 
ed beyond ite natural state by sume internal agent or ex- 

nsive force. 2. Tumid; pompous; inflated ; bom- 
ic. 

TUR-GIDILTY, x. State of being swelled; tumidneas. 

TURGID-LY, adv. With swelling or empty pomp. 

TUR/GID-NESS, nx. 1. A swelling or swelled state of a 
thing ; distention beyond its natural state by some inter- 
nal force or agent, us inalimb. 2. Pompeousneas ; inda- 
ted manner of writing or speaking ; bombast. 

TU-RI-O-NIF'ER-OUS, a. [L. turio and sero.) Producing 

TURKEY, 1 nA large fowl, the mel sl 
} CEY,)/n. <A large fowl, the eagris lepare, @ 

TUR'KY \ distinct genus. iis ea esas 

TUR'KCY-STONE, x. Another name of the cil-stone. 

* TURRIOLS, 2. (Fr. turquoise ; from: Turkey.) A mineral, 
called, also, calaite, brought from the east. 

TURK’S'-CAP, 2. A plant of the genus Lilium. 

TURK’S!-H EAD, n. A plant of the genus cactus. 

TURK’S!-TUR-BAN, x. A plant of the genus ranwncalus 

TURM, n. [L. turma.] A troop. [Wot English.) 2Uftlton. 

TUR‘MA-L N, n. An elcctric stone. See Tourmais. 

TURIMER-I€, nr. [It. turtumagliv.] Indian saffron. 

* TUR-MOIU, n. Disturbance ; tumult; harassing labor: 
trouble ; molestation by tumult. Skak. 

TUR-MOIL, v.t. 1. To harass with commotion. 2. To 
disquiet ; to weary. 

TUR-MOIL/, ov. i. To be disquieted ; to be in commo- 
tion. 

TURN, tv. t. [Sax. turnan, tyrnan; L. torno; Fr. tourner.} 
1. To cause to move in a circular course. 2 To change 
or shift sides; to put the apper side downwards, or one 
side in tLe place of the other. 3. To alter, as a position 
4. To cause to preponderate ; to change the atte of a 
balance. 5. To bring the inside out. 6. To alter, as the 
posture of the body, or direction of the look. 7. To form 
on a lathe; to make round. 8. To form; toshape. 9. 
To change ; to transform; as, to turn evil to goud. 10. 
To metamorphose. 11. To alter or change, as color. 
12. To change or alter in any manner; to vary. 13. To 
translate. 14. To change, as the manner of writing 
15. To change, as from one opinion or party to another. 
16. To change in regard to inclination or temper. 17. To 
change or alter from one purpose or effect lo another. 18. 
To transfer. 19. To cause to nauseate or lothe. 20. To 
make giddy. 21. To infatuate; to make mad, wild or 
enthusiastic. 22. To change direction to or from any 
point. 23. To direct by a change t a certain purpose of 
object ; to direct, as the inclination, thoughts or mind. 
24. To revolve; to agitate in the mind. 25. To bend 
fromm a perpendicular direction. 26. To move from a 
direct course or straight line ; to cause to deviate. 27. To 
apply by a change of use. 23. To reverse. 29. To keep 
passing and changing in the course of tmde. 20. To 
adapt the mind. 31. To make acid; to sour. 22. To 
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persuade to renounce an opinion ; to dissuade frum @ pur- 
pose, or cause to change sides. 

To turn aside, to avert.—7'o turn away. 1. To dismiss from 
service ; to discard. 2. To avert.—To turn back, to re- 
turn ; (1. u.J—To turn down, to fold or double down.— 
To turn in, to fold or double.— 7'o turn of. 1. To disiniss 
contemptuously. 2. To give over; to resign. 3. ‘To 
divert ; to detlect.— To be turncd of, to be advanced be- 
yond.— To turn out. 1. To drive out; to expel. 2. To 
put to pasture, as cattle or horses.— 70 turn ocer. 1. To 
change sides; to roll over. 2. Tu transter. 3. To open 
and examine one leaf after another. 4. ‘To overset.— 7 
turn to, to have recourse to.—7'o turn upon, to retort; to 
throw buck.— To turn the back, to flee; to retreat. Ex. 
Xxill.—7'0 Cura the back upon, to quit with conteinpt ; to 
fursake.— 7's turn the die or dice, tu change furtune. 

TURN, c.t. 1. ‘To move round, to have a circular motion. 
2. Tu be directed. 3. ‘To show regard by directing the 
look towards any thing. 4. To move the body round. 
5. To move; to change posture. 6. To deviate. 7. To 
alter; tw be changed or transformed. 8. To become by 
change. 9. To change sides. 10. ‘To change opinions or 
parties. 1J. To change the mind or conduct. 12. To 
change to acid. 13. ‘lo be brought eventually ; to result 
or terminate in. 14. To depend on for decision. 15. To 
becume giddy. 16. To change a course of Jife ; to repent. 
17. To change the course or direction. 

70 turn uboul, to muve the face to another quarter.— To turn 
acay. 1. To deviate. 2. ‘To depart frum ; to forsake.— 
To turnin. 1. To bend inwards. 2. To cnter for lodg- 
ings or entertainment. Gen. xix. 3. To go to bed.—7'0 
turn off, to be diverted ; to deviate from a course.— To 
turn on or upor. J. To reply or retort. 2. To depend on. 
—7Z'v turn vut. 1. To move froin its place, asa bune. 2. 
To bend outwards ; to project. 3. T’o rise from bed ; also, 
to come abrnad.— 70 turn over. 1. To turn from side to 
side ; toroll; totumble. 2. Tochange sides or parties.— 
To turn ws, to be directed.— To turn under, to bend or be 
fulded downwards.—7Z'o turn up, to bend or be doubled 
upwards 

“URN, a. 1. The act of turning ; movement or motion in 
a circular direction, whether horizontally, vertically or 
otherwise ; a revolution. 2. A winding ; a meandering 
course ; a bend or bending. 3. A walk to and fro 4. 
Change; alteration; vicissitude. 5. Successive course. 
6. Manner of proceedin ; change of direction. 7. Chance; 
hap; opportunity. 8. Occasion ; incidental opportunity. 
y. ‘Time at which, by successive vicissitudes, any thing 
is to be had or done. 10. Action of kindness or malice. 
1). Reigning inclination or course. 12. A step off the 
ladder at the gallows. 13. Convenience ; occasion ; pur- 
pose ; exigence. 14. Form; cast; shape ; manner; ina 
literal or firurative sense. 15. Manner of arranging words 
inasentence. 16. Change; new position of things. 17. 
Change of direction. 18. One round of a rope or cord.— 
19. In mining, a pit sunk in some partof wu drift.—20. 
Turn, or tuurn,in law. The sherigf’s turn is a court of 
record, held by the sheriff twice a year in every hundred 
within his county ; [England.]—By turns. 1. One after 
another; alternately. 2. At intervals.— To take turns, to 
take each other’s places alternately. 

TURN '-BENCH, vn. A kind of iron lathe. Mozon. 

TURN'-COAT, n. [turn and cvat.] One who forsakes his 

rty or principles. Shak. 

TURNED, pp. Moved ina circle ; changed. 

TUR'NEP, n. (Sax. nepe; L. napus.) A bulhous root or 

ant of the genus brassica, of great value for food. 

TURN-ER, n. One whose occupation is to forin things with 
a lathe ; one who turns. 

FURN ER-ITE, x». A rare mineral. Phillips. 

TURN‘ER-Y, n. 1. The art of forming into a cylindrical 
shape by the lathe. 2. Things inade by a turner. 

FURN ING, ppr. Moving in a circle; changing; wind- 


ing. 

PURNIING, n. 1. A winding ; a bending course; flexure ; 
meander, 2. Deviation from the way or proper course. 
TURN ING-NESS, a. Quality of turning: tergiversation. 

FURN'PINE, x. 1. Strictly, a frame consisting of two bars 
crossing each other at right angles, and trning on a post 
or pin, teo hinder the passage of beasts, but admitting a 
person to pass between the arms. 2. A gate set across a 
road to stup travelers and bar ian oy till toll is paid for 
keeping the road in repair. 3. A turnpike-road.—4. In 
cage affairs, a beam tilled with spikes to obstruct pas- 
sage. Cc. 


TURN'PIKE, v.t. To form, as a road, in the manner of a 
turnpike-road ; to throw the path of a read into a rounded 
forin. Med Repos. 

TURN’ PIK E-ROAD, a. A road on which turnpikes or toll- 

tes are established by law, Cyc. 

TURN ‘SERV-ING, a. The act or practice of serving one’s 
turn or promoting private interest. 

TURNISIC€K, a. [turn and sick.] Giddy. Bacom 

TURN‘SOLE, x. [turn, and L sol.) A plant. 
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TURNSPIT, x. 1. A person who turns a spit. 2. A wa- 
riety of the dog, 80 called from turning the spit. 

TURNISTILE, x». A turnpike in a foot-path. 

TURN STONE, na. A bird, called the sea-dotterel. 

TUR'/PEN-TINE, x. (L. terebinthina ; Sp., It. trementing ¢ 
G. terpentin. A transparent, resinous substance, flowing 
from several species of trees, as from the pine, larck, 


fir, &c. 

TUNUPEN-TINE-TREE, x. A tree of the genus pistacic. 

TURP I-TUDE, x. (Fr.; L. turpitudo.) 1. Inherent base 
ness or vileness of principle in the human heart ; extreme 
depravity. 2. Baseness or vileneas of words or actions, 
shameful wickedness. 

TURQUOISE. [See Turxors.} Shak. 

TUR REL, x. A tool used by rg ete Sherwood. 

TURRET, an. (L. re 1. A little tower ; a small emi- 
nence or spire attached to a building and rising above it. 
—2. In the urt of war, movable turrets, used formerly by 
the Romans, were buildings of @ square form, consisting 
of ten or even twenty stories. 

TUR'/RET-ED, a. 1. Formed like @ tower. 
Furnished with turrets. 

TUR'RIL-ITE, xn. The fossil remains of a spiral multiloca- 
lar shell. Ed. Encyc. 

TUR'T'LE, a. [Sax ; Fr. tourterelle; L. turtur.) 1. A fowl 
of the genus columba; called, also, the e-dove. 
The name sometimes piven to the common tortoise. 3. 
The uame given to the large sea-tortoise. 

TUR TLE-DOVE, x. A species of the genus columba. 

TUR TLE-SHELL, a. [eurtle and shell.) A ahell, a beau- 
tiful species of murex ; also, tortuise-shell. 

TUSICAN, a. Pertaining to Tuscany, in Italy; an epithet 
¥iven to one of the orders of columns, 

TUSCAN, xn. An order of columns. 

TUSH, an erclamation, indicating check or rebuke. 

TUSH, ». (Sax. tuz.] A tooth. 

TUSK, xn. [Sax. turz.] The long, pointed tooth of certain 
rapacious, carnivorous or fighting ani:nals. ; 

t TUSK, v. &. To gnash the teeth, as a boar. B. Jonson. 

TUSKED, (a. Furnished with tusks; as, the tusky boar 

TUSK 'Y Dryden. 

TUSSLE, n. A struggle ; a conflict. [ Vulgar.] See Tovsn. 

ree’ or ¢ TUS 8O0€, x. A tuft grasa or twigs. 

ew. 

TUT, an ezclamation, used for checking or reLuking. 

TUT, n. An imperial ensign of a golden globe with a cross 
on it.—Txt-rargeim, among miners, & bargain by the 


Jump. 

TO‘I'EL-AGE, n. (from L. tutela.] 1.: Guardianship ; pro- 
tection. Bacon. 2. State of being under a guardian. 

TOTE-LAR, )a. [L. ferelaris, | Having the guardian- 

TO'TE-LA-RY,{ ship or charge uf protecting a person or 
a thing ; guardian ; pretecting. 

TO'TE-NAG, n. The Chinese name of zink. 

TO TOR, x. [L.; Fr. tuteur.] 1. In the civil law, a guar- 
dian ; one who has the charge of a child or pupil and his 
estate. 2. One who has the care of instructing another in 
various branches or in any branch of human learning.— 
3. In universities and coli¢ges, an officer or member of 
some hall, who has the charge of instructing the students 

TO'TOR, v. t. 1. To teach; Ww instruct. Shuk. 2. To eat 
with author'ty or severity. 3. To correct. 

TO'TOR-AGE, n. 1. In the ctoil law, guardianship; the 
charge of a pupil and his estate. 2. The authority or so- 
lemnity of a tutor; [little used. ] 

TO'TORED, pp. Instructed ; corrected ; disciplined. 

TO‘TOR-ESS, xn. A female tutor; an instructress; a gov. 
erness. Alvre. 

TCTOR-ING, ppr. Teaching ; directing ; correcting. 

TU'TOR-ING, xn. ‘The act of instructing ; education. 

TC'TOR-SHIP, n. Office of a tutor. Hooker. 

TO TRIX, uw. A female guardiun. Smollett. 

TUT'SAN, ». A Fh the genus Aypericum. 

TUT'TI, ». [L. toti.] In Italian music, a direction for all to 
play in full concert. 

TUTTY, n. [It. tuzia; Low L. tutia.) An argillaceous ore 
of zink, found in Persia. 

TUZ, x. (qu. touse.}) A lock or tuft of hair. Dryden. 
WAIN, a. orn. (Sax. twegen; Sw. trenne; Dan. tvonds.] 
Two. [Nearly obsolete. 

TWAIT, 2. 1. Afish. 2. In old writers, woodland with the 
wood grubbed apaid convested into arable land ; [local.} 

TWANG, v.i. [D. dwang ; Dan tvang ; Sw. tréng.) To 
sound with a quick, sharp noise ; to make the sound of a 
string which is stretched and suddenly pulled. 

TWANG, v.t. ‘To make to sound, as by pulling a tense 
string and letting it go suddenly. Shak. 

TWANG, x. 1. A sharp, qnick sound. 2. An affected 
modulation of the voice , a kind of i:asal sound. 

TWANGLE, v.i. To twang. Shak. 

TWANGIING, ppr. 1. Making a sharp sound. 2. «. Cen- 
temptibly noisy. Shak. : 

TWANK, acorruption of trang. Addison. 

*TWAS, a contractiun of it was. 


Bacon. 2 
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Read i en. v.i. [G. schwatzen.| To prate; to talk much 
and idly ; to ©; to chatter. L’Estrange. 
TWATTLE, vt. To pet; to make much of. [Local.] 
ose. 

TWAT'TLING, ppr. or a. Prating ; gabbling ; chattering. 
TWAT TLING, n. The act of prating ; idle talk. . 
¢ TWAY, for twain, two. Spenser. 

BLAvE, n. A plant of the genus ophrie ; a poly- 


talous flower. 

TWEAG, or TWRAK, v. ¢. [Sax. twiccian; G. swicken.] 
To twitch ; to pinch and pull with a sudden jerk. Sirift. 
TWRAG, nz. Distress; a pinching condition. Arbuthnot 
WEF'DLE, v.t. To handle lightly ; used of awkwurd 
fiddling. Addison. 

TWEEL, vo. t. To weave with multiplied leases in the 
harness, by increasing the number of threads in each split 
of the reed, and the number of treddles, &c. 

TWEE’/ZER-CASE, ». A case for carrying tweezers. 

TEENS: Re Nippers ; emall pincers used to pluck 
out hairs. 

TWELFTH, a. (Sax. twelfta; Sw. tolfte.] The second 
after the tenth ; the ordinal of twelve. 

TWELFTH!-TIDE, nz. [twelfta and tide.) The twelfth day 
after Christmas. T'usser. 

TWELVE, (twelv) a. (Sax. twelf; D. twaalf ; G. rudlf.} 
The eum of two and ten ; twice six ; a dozen. 

TWELVE'MONTH, (twelv‘munth) x. (twelve and month. ] 
A year, which consists of twelve calendar months, 

TWELVE'PENCE, (twelv'pens) x. A shilling. 

TWELVE/PEN-NY¥ (twelv-pen-ny) 4. Sold for a shilling ; 
worth a shilling. en. 

TWELVESCORE, a. Twelve times twenty. 

TWEN‘TI-ETH, a. (Sax. twentigtha, twentogotha.] The 
ordinal of twenty. den. 

PWEN’‘TY, a. (Sax. twenti, teentig.] 1. Twice ten. 2 
Proverbially, an indefinite number. 

Fwi'BiL, x. A kind of mattock, and a halbert. 

TWICE, adn. [from two.) 1. Two times. 2 Doubly ; as, 
twice the sum.—3. Twice is used in composition ; as in 
twice-told. 

* TWID'‘LE, for tweedle. See Twrevus. 

TWYI'FAL-LOW, v. t. (twi, two, and fallow.] To plough a 
second time land that js fallowed. 

TWIFAL-LOWED, pp. Ploughed twice, as summer fallow. 

TWIFAL-LGW-ING. ppr. vughing a second tine. 

TWIFAL-LOW-ING, n. The operation of ploughing a 
second time, as fallow land, in preparing it for seed. 

pa ro a. Twofvuld. Spenser. 

WIG, nx. (Sax. twig: D. se: A small shoot or branch 
of a tree or other plant. Raleigh. 

TWIG-GEN, @. Made of twigs; wicker. Grew. 

TWIGGY, a. Full of twigs ; abounding with shoots. 

TWILIGHT, (twi'Iite) n. (Sax. teconteoht, doubtful light. ] 
1. The faint light which is reflected upon the earth after 
sunset and befure sunrise ; crepuscular light. 2. Dubious 
or uncertain view. 

TWILIGHT, «. 1. Obscure; Imperfectly illuminated ; 
shaded. 2. Seen or done by twilight. 

TWILL, v. t. To weave in ribs or ridges ; to quill. 

TWILT, x. A quilt. [Local.] Grose. 

TWIN, x. (Sax. twinan.] 1. One of two young produced 
at a birth by an animal that ordinarily brings but one. 2. 
A of the zodiac; Gemini. 3. One very much re- 
sembling another. 

TWIN, «. 1. Noting one of two bom ata birth. 2. Very 
much resembling.—3. In botany, swelling out into two 

Pn alana as an anther or germ. 

IN, v.t. 1. To be born at the same birth. 2. To bring 
two atonce. 3. To be paired ; to be suited. 

TWIN, v.¢t. To separate into two parts. Chaucer. 

TWIN!-BORN, a. Born at the same birth. 

TWINE, v.¢. [Sax. twinan; D. twynen; Sw. tomna.] 1. 
To twist ; to wind, as one thread or cord around another, 
or as any flexible substance around another body. 2. To 
unite closely ; to cling to; to embrace. 3. To gird; to 
wrap closely about. 

TWINE, v.t. 1. To unite closely, or by interposition of 
parts. 2. ‘To wind ; to bend; to make turns. 3. To turn 


round. 

TWINE, x. 1. A strong thread compreed of two or three 
smaller threads or strands twisted wgether. 2. A twist ; 
@ convolution; as, Typhon’s snaky twine. 3. Embrace ; 
act of winding round. 

TWINED, pp. Twisted ; wound round. 

TWINGE, (twinj) v.¢. (Sw. tringa; D. aeinnen Dan. 
tvinger.| 1. To affect with a sharp, sudden n; to tor- 
ment with pinching or sharp pains. 2. To pinch; to 
tweak ; to pull with a jerk 

TWINGE, (twinj) v.i. To havo a sudden, sharp, local 

, like a twitch ; to suffer a keen spasmodic or shoot- 
n in ; as, the side twinges. 

TWINGE, (twinj) x. 1. A sudden, sharp pain ; a darting, 
local pain of momentary continuance. 2. Asharp rebuke 
of conscience. 3. A pinch; a tweak. 


TWO 


TWING'ING, ppr. Suffering a sharp, loca) pain of fabort 
continuance ; pinching with a sudden pull. 

TWING/ING, n. The act of pinching with a sudden twitch - 
a sudden, sharp, Jocal pain. 

TWINING, ppr. }. bale 2 winding round; uniting 
closely to ; embracing.—2. In dotany, ascending spirally 
around a branch, stem or prop. 

TWINK. See ‘l'wir:cve. 

TWIN'KLE, v. i. [ee 1. To sparkle ; to flash 
at intervals ; to shine with a tremulous, intermitted ligg.t, 
or with a broken, auivering light. To open and shut 
the ore by turns. 3. To play irregularly. 

TWIN KLE, n. 1. A sparkling ; a shining with inter- 

TWIN’'KLING, mitted light. 2. A motion of the eye 
3. A moment; an instant ; the time of a wink. 

TWIN‘KLING, . Sparkling. 

TWIN'LING, x. [from t:rin.] A twin lamb. Tusser. 

TWINNED, a. [from tin.) Produced at one birth, like 
twina ; united. Wilton. 

TWINNER, a. A breeder of twins. Tusser. 

TWIN'‘TER, x. A beast two winters old. [Lecal.) Grose. 

t TWIRE, vc. i. To take short flights ; to flatter ; to quiver; 
to twitter. Chaucer. 

TWIRL, »v ¢t. (D. dicarlen ; G. guerlen.] To move or turn 
round with rapid‘ty ; to whirl round. 

ok v. t. 5 revolve with velocity ; to be whirled 
round. 

TWIiRL, x». 1. A mopid circular motion ; quick rotation 
2. Twist ; convolution. Woodward. 

TWIRLED, pp. Whirled round. 

TWIRL/ING, ppr. Turning with velocity ; whirling. 

TWIST, v. t. [Sax. gcticistan ; D. twristen.) 1. To unite by 
winding one thread, strand or other flexible substance 
round another ; to form by convolution, or winding sepa- 
rate things round each other. 2. To form into a thread 
from many fine filainents. 3. To contort; to writhe. 4. 
To wreathe; to wind; to encircle. 5. To form; to 
weave. 6& To unite by intertexture of parts. 7. To 
unite ; to enter by winding; to insinuate. 8. To per- 
vert. ¥. To turn from a straight line. 

TWIST, r. i. ‘Tv be contorted or united by winding round 
each other. 

TWIST, ». 1. A cord, thread or any thing flexible, formed 
by winding strands or separate things round each other. 
2. A cord; a string ; a single cord. 3. A contortion ; a 
writhe. 4. A little roll of tobacco. 5. Manner of twist- 


ing. 6. A twig ; [odzs. 

TWIST'ED, pp. Formed by winding threads or strands 
round each other. 

TWIST'ER, x. 1. One that twists. 2. The instrument of 
twisting. 

TWISTING, ppr. Winding different strands or threads 
round each other ; forming into a thread by twisting. 

TWIT, v. ¢. (Sax. othwitan, edicitan, etcuan.) To reproach, 
to upbraid, as for some previous act. 

TWITCH, c.t. (Sax. triccian.] To pull with a sudden 
(cr ; to pluck with a short, quick motion ; to snatch. 

"ITCH, nn. 1. A pull with a jerk ; a short, sudden, quick 
pull. 2. A short, spasinvdic contraction of the fibres or 
muscles, 

TWITCHED, pp. Pulled with a jerk. 

TWITCW ER, x. One that twitches. 

TWITCH-GRASS, n. Coucb-gruss ; @ species of gras 
which it is difticult to exterminate. 

TWITCHIING, ppr. Pulling with a jerk ; suffering short 

ee lt contractions. 

‘IT'TED, pp. Upbraided. 

TWITTER, v. ¢. [D keectteren; Dan. quidrer; Sw. quit- 
tra.) 1. To make a succession of smal], remulour, inter- 
ee noises. 2. To make the sonnd of a hait-euppreased 
augh. 

TWIT'TER, nv. One who twits or reproaches. 

TWIT'TER, x. A small, intermitted noise, as in ha)lf-sup- 

atone laughter ; or the sound of a swallow. 

IT-TER-UNG, ppr. Uttering a succession of small, in- 
terrupted sounds, as in a half-suppressed laugh. 

TWIT'TING, . Upbrniding ; repreaching. 

TWIT-‘TING-LY, ado. With eae Junius, 

TWIT'TLE-TWAT-TLE, n. Tatue ; gabble. [ Valgar.} 

*TWIXT, a contraction of betwizt ; used in poetry. 

TW6, (too) a. (Sax. twa; Goth. twa, twai, twos; D. tree; 
G. zwei; Sw. tra; Ir., Gaelic, da, or do; Russ. tra, 
tvoe.] 1. One and one.—2. Two is used im composi*ion ; 
as in two-legged. 

TWO/-€AP-SULED, a. Bicapsular. 

TWO-CELLED, a. Bilocular. 

TWO'-CLEFT, a. Bifid. 

TW ¢Y-EDGED, a. peving (Wo edges. 

TWO'-FLOW-ERED, a. Bearing two flowers at the end. 

TWOFOLD, a. 1. Two of the same kind, or two differ- 
ent things existing together. 2. Double.—3. In betany 
two and two together, growing from the same place. 

TWO'FOLD, adr. Doubly ; in a double degree. Matt. xxiii 

TWO!'-FPORKED, a. Dichotomous. 
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TWO'-HAND-ED, e. Having two hands ; an epithet used 
as equivalent to large, stout, and strong. Miltun. 
TWO'-LEAVED, oe. Diphyllous. 
WO/-LOBED, a. Bilobate. 
O'-PXRT-ED, «. Bipartite. 
*TWO-PENCE, (too!-pens, or tup pens) x. A small cuin. 


TWO'-PET-ALED, a Dipetalous. 
TWO'-SEED-ED, a. In botany, dispermous ; containing 
we seeds, as a fruit; having two seeds toe flower, asa 
plant. 
TWO!-TIPPED, a Bilabiate. 
TW6!-TONGUED, a. Double-tongued ; deceitful. Sandys. 
TW)'-VALVED, a. Bivalvular, as a shell, pod or glume. 
TYE, v. t. [See Tix, the more usual orthography, and T'v- 
ane.] 10 bind or fasten. 
TYE, a. 1. Aknot; (see Trz.] 2. A bond ; an obligation. 
—3. In ships, a runner, or short, thick rope. 
TY'ER, x. One who ties or unites. Fletcher. 
TSTGER. See Ticker. 
TY-HEE!. See Tener. 
TYING, ppr. (Sce Tig and Trv.] Binding ; fastening. 
TYKE, 2. A dog or one as contemptible as a dog. Shak. 
T'YM'BAL, x. [Fr. timbale.] A kind of kettle-drum. 
TYM/PAN, vn. [L. tympanum.}] 1. A drum; hence, the 
barrel or hollow part of the ear behind the membrane of 
the tympanum. 2. The area of a pediinent ; also, the 
part of a pedestal called the trunk, or dye. 3. ‘The pannel 
ofa door. 4. A triangular space or table in the corners or 
sides of an arch, usually enriched with figures.—5. Ainong 
printers, a frame covered with parchment or cloth, on 
which the blank sheets are put in order to be laid on the 
form to be impressed. 
TY M’PAN-ITES, x. In medicine, a flatulent distention of 
the belly ; wind dropsy ; tympany. Cyc. 
TY M'PAN-IZE, c.%. To act the part of a drummer. 
TY Eee v.t. To stretch, as a skin over the head of 
a drum. 
TY M/PA-NUM, x. J. The drum of the ear.—2. In mechan- 
ics, & wheel placed round an axis. Cyc. 
TY M'PA-NY, x. A flatulent distention of the belly. 
TYN’Y, a. S&inall. See Tiny. 
TYPE, x. (Fr. type; L. typus; Gr. rutos.) 1. The mark 
of something ; an einblem ; that which represents some- 
thing else. A sign ; a symbol ; a figure of something 
to coine. 3. A model or form of a letter in metal or other 
hard material ; used in printing.—4. In medicine, the form 
or character of a disease, in regard to the intension and 
remission of fevers, pulses, é&c. ; the regular progress of a 
fever.—5. In natural history, a general forin, such as is 
common to the species of a genus, or the individuals of a 
especies. 6. A stamp or mark. SAak. 
TYPE, v.t. To prefigure ; to represent by a model or sym- 
bol beforehand. [Litile used.) White. 
TYIPE/-MET-AL, rn. A compound of lead and antimony, 
with a small quantity of copper or brass. 

TY'PLIOID, a. (typhus, and Gr ccdos, form.) Resembling 
typhus ; weak ; low. Say. 
TYPHUS, a. [from Gr. rudw. 
fe accompanied with great 


A typhus disease or fever 
ebility. The wurd is sume- 


Cimas used 44 G KROUR. 
TY P'TE a. Emblematic; figurative; representing 
TY P1-€AL, something future by a form, model or re- 
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seinblance. — Type fever is one that is regular in Its a¢- 
tacks. Cyc. 

TYP'L-CAL-LY, adv. Ina typical manner ; by way of im 
age, symbol or resemblance. 

TYP1-CAL-NESS, xz. The state of being typical. 

TYP‘I-FIED, pp. hepresented by symbol or emblem 

TYP I-FY, v. t. To represent by an image, form, model of 
resemblance. Brown. 

Coss eet Representing by model or emblem. 

‘O-COS-MY, n. [Gr. runes and xocpos.) A representa- 
tion of the world. ves much used. ne oer 

TY-POG'RA-PHER, n. A printer. Warton. 

‘T'Y-PO-GRAPH IE, a. I. Pertaining to printing. 2. 

* TY-PO-GRAPH I-€AL Emblematic. 

TY-PO-GRAPH'I-GAL-LY. adc. 1. By means of types; 
ae the manner of printers. 2. Emblematically ; figura- 
tively. 

TY-POG‘/RA-PHY, w. (Gr. ruwos and ypagw.) 1. The art of 
printing, or the operation of impressing letters and words 
on forms of types. 2. Emblematical or hieroglyphic rep- 
resentaticn. : 

TYPO-LITE, x. (Gr. rutos and X:805.] In natural history 
a stone or fossi] which has on it impressions or figures of 
plants and aniinals. 

tTYIRAN, n. Atyrant. Sperser. 

TYR‘AN-NESS, 2. A female tyrant. Akenside. 

TT-RAN NIE, a. [Fr. tyraanigue.} Pertaining to a 

TY-RANINL-CAL, tyrant ; suiting a tyrant; arbitrary , 
unjusy severe in government ; imperious ; despotic ; 


cruel. 

TY-RAN'NLCAL-LY, ado. With unjust exercise of power ; 
arbitrarily ; oppressively. 
TY-RAN'NI-ECAL-NESS, an. 
tice. Ch. Reliv. Appeal. 
TY-RANINI-CIDE, xn. (L. tyrannns and cedo.} 1. The act 

of killing atyrant. 2. One who kills a tyrant. 

t TYR'AN-NING, ppr. or a. Acting a8 a roe Spenser. 

TYR/AN-NIZE, 7.5. [Fr. tyranniser.] To act the tyrant, 
to exercise arbitrary power ; to rule with unjust and op- 
pressive sevcrity. 

TYR/AN-NOUS, a. Tyrannical; arbitrary ; unjustly se- 
vere ; despotic. Sidney. 

TYR AN-NY, n. (Fr. tyrannie.) 1. Arbitrary or despotic 
exercise of power; the exercise of power over subjects 
and others with a rigor not authorized by law or justice, 
or not requisite for the purposes of government. Hence, 
tyranny ia often synonymous with cruelty and oppression. 
2. Cruel government or discipline. 3. Unresisted and 
cruel power. 4. Absolute monarchy cruelly administered 
5. Beverity ; rigor; inclemency. 

TYRANT, x. [L. tyrannus ; Gr. rvpavvos.] 1. A monarch 
or other ruler or master, who uses power to oppress his 
subjects ; a person Who exercises unlawful) authority, or 
lawful authority in an unlawful manner. 2% A despotic 
ruler ; a cruel Inaster ; an oppressor. 

TERE. [See Tine.] Hakerill, — 

TYRE, vc. i. To prey upon. See Tine. 

TT'RO, x. A beginner. See Tino. 

TYTNE. See Titne. 

TYEFHING. See TitTH1Na. 

T'ZXAR, nx. The emperor of Russia. 

TZAR-I'NA, x. The empress of Russia. 


Tyrannical disposition or prac- 


U. 


U is the twenty-first letter and the fifth vowel in the 
os a Alphabet. The first, or long and proper sound 
of w, in English, is now not pertoctly simple, and it can- 
not be strictly called a rorel, The sound seems to be 
nearly that of cu, shortened and biended. This sound, 


uniform; the sound does mt 


words, a8 ia unite, union, 
nor end in the distinct 


begin witb the distinct sound of e, 
sound of oo, unless when prolonged. It cannot 0¢ well 
expressed in letters. This sound is heard is the unaf- | 
fected pronunciation of annuity, numeratsy brute, aes 
dispute, duke.—In some words, as in bv", full, pall, che ! 
sound of « is that of the Italian y, the French ou, but 
shortened. This is a rowel.—U another short sound, 
as in tun, run, sun, turn, rub. 
GU BER-OUS, «. [L. user.) 


uscd. 
. : as.) Abundance ; fruitfulness. 
cy BIS TY). [le ate eo where) The state of bein 
U-BI'E-TY : ; local refation. [Little used. 


a Ppp 
U_BIQ/UI-TA-RI-NFSS, 8. Existence every where. [Little 
used. ] 


ee 


however, is not precisely that of eu, or yu, except in a few : 


Fruitful ; copious. [Lattle 


in 


— 
.) 


e Sce Synoper- 


—— ee 


his. also, is a vureel. | 


U-BIQ UT-T4-RY, Gone etry) a. (L. ubique, from 
ubi.) Evasting every where, or in all places. Howell. 

ea iwi-TA-KY, ». One that exists every where. 

U-BRVULTY, (yu-bik’we-ty) n. [L. wdigue.] Existence in 
all places or every where at the same time ; onnipresence 


Sonzh. 

UD DER, a. I Bin uder ; G. euter.] The breast of a female, 
but the word is applied chicfly or wholly to the glandular or- 
gan of female beasts, in which the milk ts secreted 

UDIDERED, a. Furnished with udders. Gay. 

UG/LI-LY, ado. In an ugly manner ; with deformity 

UG'LI-NESS, 2. 1. Tota) want of beauty ; deformity ot 
person. 2. Turpitude of mind ; moral depravity ; loath- 


someness. 
UG'LY, a. (W. hag, hagyr.] Deformed ; offensive to the 
; contrary to beauty ; hateful. 


sight 
U- Ask’, n. In Russia, a proclamation or imperial order 
blished. 
UILANS, 2. A certain description of militia among the 


od Tartars. Jones. 
CER. Re sa It. wleera ; L. uleus.] A 


UL‘CER, vn. [Fr. ulcere ; sore ; a 
solution of a etinuity in any of the soft parts of the body , 
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attended with 2. secretion of pus, or some kind of dis- 
harge. 
ub CER. ee ATES v.i To be formed into an ulcer ; to become 


ULCER-ATE, v. t. (Fr. ulcerer; L. ulcere.} To affect 
with an ulcer ér with utcers. Hurvey. 

UL'CER-A-TED, pp. Affected with ulcers. 

ULCEL-ATING,'p ppr- ‘Turning to an ulcer; generating 


ULCER. A'TION, n. [Fr.; L. ulceratio.] 1. The process 
of forining into an ulcer; or the process of becoming "11- 
ceruus. 2. An ulcer; a morbid sore that discharges pus 
or other fluid. 

GULCERED,a Having become an ulcer. Temple. 
UL‘CEK-OUS, a. 1. Having the nature or earacter of an 
ulcer ; ‘discharging purulent or other matter. 2. Affected 
with an ulcer or with ulcers. 

UL/CER-OUS-NESS, n. ‘I'he state of being ulcerous. 

GiJEUS-LE, xn. it - ulcusculum.} A little ulcer. 

ULE!-TREE, na. In botany, the castiila, a genus of trees, 

G-LIGIN-OUS a. [L. wigtnosus.) Muddy ; ouzy ; slimy. 

UL LAGE, rn. In commerce, the wantage of casks of liquor, 
or what a cask wants of being full. Cyc. 

UL'MIN, a. (L. ulmus, elin.] A substance obtained from 
the elm- tree, of very singular properties. 

UL/NAGE. See ALNaar, AUNAGE. 

UL/NAR, a. hes ulna. | Pertaining to the wna, or cubit. 

UL-TEELOR, a. [L. comparative.} 1. Further.—2. In 
geography, being fe situated beyond or on the further 
side of ay line or boundary. 

UL/TI-MATE, a. [L. ultimus.} 1. Furthest ; most remote ; 
extreme. 2. Final; being that to which all the rest is di- 
rected, «as to the main object. 3. Last in a train of con- 
sequences ; ; intended in the lust resort. 4. Last ; termi- 
mating; being at the furthest point. 5. The last into 
which a substance can be resolved ; constituent. Darwin. 

UL‘TI-MATE.-LY, ado. Finally ; at ast ; in the end. 

UL-TI- -MA'TUM, 1 n. (L.} 1. In diplomacy, the final propo- 
sitions, conditions or terms ctfered as the basis of a treaty ; 
the inost favorable terms that a negotiator can offer. 2. 
Any final proposition or condition. 

UL-TIM!I- Vos n. The last stage or consequence. [L. u.] 

UL-TRA-MA-RINEY, a. [L. ultra and marinus.) Situated 
or being beyond the sea. Alinsicorth, 

UL-TRA-MA-RINE, n. 1. A beautiful and durable sky- 
blue ; a culor formed of the mineral called lapis lazuli. 2. 
Azure- stone 

UL-TRA-NON'TANE, a. (Fr.; L. ultra and montanus.] 
Being beyond the mountain. Cc. 

UL-TRA-MUN'DANE, a. [L. ultra and mundus.] Being 
beyond the world, or ‘eyond the hinits of our system. 
UL-TR(G/NE-OUS, a. [L. ultro. ot ; Voluntary. 
L'U-LATE, v- i. "(Le ululv.] To bowl, as a dog or wolf. 
Herbert, 

UL-U- LATION, n. A howling, as of the wolf or dog. 

UM BEL, n. (L. umbella.) In botany, a particular mode of 
inflorescence or flowering. 


UM 'BEL-LAR, a. Pertaining to an umbel ; having the form 
of an umbel. 


UM’/BEL-LATE ®. Bearing umbels ; consisting of an 
UMBEE-LA-TED,§ umbe!: 
UM BEL-LET mbe!; growing on an uinbel, 


aa - hit : ; 
UM-BEL'LLELE ittle or partial umbel. Mar 


UM-BEL-LIF‘ER- ous". a. {t.. 
cing the inflorescence called an umbel; bearing umbels. 
UM BER, x. In natural hictory, an ore of iron, : fossil of a 

enreens yellow teh ee kiah- brown color. 
IBER, an. owl o Africa, called the .4 
UM'BER, » n. A fish of the truntaceuus a daha ae 
MBE ¢. To color with unr ; to shad > 
UM: BERED, “a a. [L. umbra] 1 Sinded ; ee 
9. [from umber.] Painted with umber. : 
the centre. Heerere, 


- umbella and fero.) Produ- 


ee -BIL/I€, xn. The oerel 

BILE, a. umbiicus.} Pertainn = 

TL eae 

1 a. Navel-shaped ; formed int : 

UM-BIL/LCA. 4 le like a navel. eunie 

UM'BLES, x. a he eutrails of a deer. Dict. 

UM'BO, a. [L.) The boss or protuberant part of a shield. 

UM- BOLD -LITE, 2. A Vesuvian mineral. 

UM‘BRA, 2. A fish caught in the Mediterranean. 

UM BRAGE, r. [Fr. ombrage ; L. umbra.] 1. Ashade; a 
akreen of trees. Milton. 2. Shadow ; shade ; slight ap- 
Leg a 3 (vbs.} 3. Suspicion of injury ; offense ; resent- 


UM- BRA'GEOUS, a. cr ombrageur.} 1. Shading ; form- 
ing a shade. 2. Shac y ; shaded. 3. Obscure. 

UM-BRA'GEOUS-NESS, n. Shadiness. Raleigh. 

UM'BRATE, »v. t. (L. umbro,] To shade ; to shadow. 

UM'BRA-TED, pp. Shaded ; shadowed. 

UM- BEA {* [L. umbraticus.] 1. Shadowy ; typ- 

eee -BRAT'I AL, ical. 2. Keeping in the shade or at 


UM'BRA-TILE, a. [L. umbratilis.] 1. Being in the shade. 
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2. Unreal ; unsubstantial. 3. Being im retirement; se- 
cluded ; little used. 

UM-BRA‘I OUR, a. Suspicious ; apt to cistiust ; captious, 
disposed to take umbrage. [ Luttle used, 

UM’‘BREL, n. (froin L. wmbra.] A shade, skreen og 

UM-BREL’‘LA, guard, carried in the band for sheiler- 
ing the person from the rays of the sun, or from rain or 
snow. 

UM-BRIFRE! une -breer’) n. The visor ofa helmet. Spexser. 

UM-BROSILTY, x. [L. wmbrosus.] Shadiness, ( Little uxed. 

UM'PI-RAGE, x [from umpire.J 1. The power, right or 
authority of an umpire to decide. Presidcat's Alessage, 
Oct. 1803. 2. The decision of an wmpire. 

UMPIRE, n. (Norm. tmpere; L. waperium.] 2. A third 
person called in to decide a controversy or question sub- 
mitted to asbitrators, when the arbitrators do not agree in 
opinion. 2. A peraun to whose sole decision a controves 
sy or question between parties is referred. 

UMPIRE, v. t. ‘To arbitrate ; to decide as umpire ; to set- 
tle, as a dispute. [ Little used. ) Racon, 

UN, a prefix or inseparable preposition, Sax. wa or on, uso- 
ally un, G. un, D. on, Sans. an, is the same word as the 
L. in. It is a particle of ne gation, giving to words to 
which it is prefixed a negative signitication. We use un 
or in indifferently for ths purpose ; aud the tendency of 
modern usage is to prefer the use of ir, in seme words, 
whete un was formerly used. Ur admits of no change of 
n into l, m or, as in doer, in Ulumimate, tmmense, irreso- 
lute. Nt is pretixed generally to adjectives and " partici- 
ples, and almost at pleasure. 

UN-A-BAS'ED, a. Not abased ; not humbled. 

UN-A- BASH'ED, a, Nat abashed ; not confused with 
shame, or by modesty . Pope. 

UN-A-BAT‘ED, a. Not abated ; not diminished in strength 
or violence ; as, the fever remains unabated, 

UN-AB-BRE'VLA -TED,a Notabbreviated ; not shortened. 

UN-A- -BET‘TED, a. Not abetted ; not aided. 

t UN-A-BIL‘I-TY, or ¢ UN-A‘'BLE-NESS, zs. Want of abil- 
ity. We use inability. 

UN-AB-JOR/ED, a. Not abjured ; not renounced on oath. 

UN-A’BLE, . i. Not able ; ; nos having sufficient strength 
or means ; impetent ; weak in power, or poor in sub- 
stance. 2. Not hav ing adequate knowledge or skill. 

UN-A-BOL'ISH-A-BLF, a. Not aboliahable ; that may not 
be abolished annulled or destroyed Milton. 

UN-A-BOL'ISHED, a. Not abolished; not repealed or an- 
nulled remaining in force. Houker.. 

UN-A-BRIDG/ED, a. Not abridged ; not shortened. 

UN- ABIRO-GA-TED, a. Not abrogated ; not annulled 

UN- poeeuy en, a. Not absolved ; not acquilied or far- 


iv 

uR-AB AB-SORB‘/A- BLE, a. Not absorbable ; not capable of 
being absorbed. Da 

UN-AB-SORBIED, a. 7 ot absorbed ; not imbibed. Darv. 

UN-A€-CEL/ER-A-TED, a. Not accelerated ; not hastened. 

UN-AC-CENT‘ED, a, Not accented ; having’ no accent. 

UN-A€E-CEPT'A-BL E, a. Not acceptable ; ; Rot pleasing ; 
not welcome ; not such as will be received witb pleasure. 

UN-A€-CEPT‘A-BLE-NESS, a. The state of not pleasing. 

UN-A€-CEPT’A-BLY, adv. In an unwelcome or unpleas- 
ing manner. 

UN-AC-CEPT'ED, a. Not accepted or received ; rejected ; 
Prior. 

UN-A€-CESS'I-BI.E, a. Inaecessible. 
N-A€-CESS'I-BLE- NESS, n. State of not being approach- 
able ; inaccessibleness. 

UN-A€-€0M'MO-DA-TED, a. 1. Not aecommodated ; net 
ae with external conveniences. 2. Not fitted or 
adapted 

UN-AC. €OM’MO-DA-TING, a. Not accommodating ; not 
ready to oblige ; uncompliant. 


| UN-AC-COM'PA-NIED, a. 1. Not attended ; having no 


attendants, companions or followers. 2. Having no ap- 


pendag ges, 

UN-A€-COM/PLISHED, a. 1. Not accomplished ; not fin- 
ished ; incomplete. 2. Not refined in manners ; nut fiur- 
nished with elegant literature 

UN-A€-COM'PLISH-MENT, n. Want of accomplishment 
or execution, Milton. 

Us A€C-CORDANG, a. Not according ; not agreeing. 

UN-AC.COUNT-A_BIL!I -TY, ». The state or quality of 
ble pcleg accountable ; or the state of being unaccounta- 

ur. Sr yp, 

UN-A€-COUNTHA. BLE, a. 1. Not to be accounted for. 2. 
Not explicable ; not to Be solved by reason or the light 
Par ee peneeiie to rule. 3. Not subject to a 

Mol, not sibject to answer ; not responsible. 

UN-A€- COUNTIA-BL.E-NESS, n. 1. Strangeness. 2 Ir- 
res ronsibility. 

UN-A€-COUNTIA- BLY, ado, In & manner not to be ex 

lained ; strancely. Addison. 

UN-A€-CREDIT-ED, a. Not wecredited ; not received 
not authorized. 


UN-AC@‘€U-RATE, a. Inaccurate ; not OU BATE, © Inaccurate Ret sorrert or exact. 
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UN AC'EU-RATE-NESS, n. Want of correctness. 
UN-AC-COS'ED, a. Not accused ; not charged with a crime 


or fault. 

WN-A€-CUS'TOMED, a. 1. Not accustomed ; not used ; 
not made familiar; not habituated. 2. New ; not usual ; 
not made familiar. Watts. 

JUN-A-CHIEV'A-BLE, a. That cannot be done. 

UN-A-CHIEV’ED, a. Not achieved ; not accomplished or 
performed. 

UN-ACH ING, a. Not aching ; not feeling pain. 

UN-A€C-KNOWL/EDGED, a. 1. Not acknowledged ; not 
recognized. 2. Not owned ; not confessed ; not avowed. 

UN-AC-QUAINTYANCE, n. Want of acquaintance or fa- 
miliarity ; want of knowledge ; followed by rita. 

UN-AC-QUAINT'ED, a. 1. Not well Known; unusual; 
{obs.] 2. Not baving familiar knowledge ; followed by 


UN-AE-QUAINT'ED-NESS, n. Want of acquaintance 

UN-AC-QUITR'ED, a. Not acquired ; not gained. 

UN-A€-QUIT'TED, a. Not acquitted ; not declared inno- 
cent. 

UN-A€T'ED, a. Not acted ; not performed ; not executed. 

UN-AETIVE, a. 1. Not active; not brisk. 2. Having no 
employment. 3. Not busy ; not diligent; idle. 4. Hav- 
ing no action or efficacy ; see InNacTivE. 

UN-A€T'U-A-TED, a. Not actuated ; not moved. 

UN-A-DAPT'ED, a. Not adapted ; not suited. Afitford. 

UN-AD-DIET ED, a. Not addicted ; not given or devoted. 

UN-AD-JUDG'ED, a. Not adjudged ; not judicially decided. 

UN-ADJUST'ED, @2. 1. Not adjusted ; not settled ; not reg- 
ulated. 2. Not settled ; not liquidated. 

UN-AD-MIN IS-TERED, a. Not adininistered. 

UN-AD-MIR’‘ED, a. Not adinired ; not regarded with great 
affection or respect. Pope. 

UN-AD-MIR/ING, a. Not admiring. 

UN-AD-MON ISHED, a. Not aamonished ; not cautioned, 
warned or advised. Milton. 

UN-A-DOPT'ED, a. Not adopted ; not received as one’s 


own. 
UN-A-DOR/ED, a. Not adored ; not worshiped. 
UN-A-DORN ‘ED, a. Not adorned ; not decorated ; not em- 
bellished. Ailton. 
UN-A-DUL/TER-A-TED, a. Not adulterated; genuine ; 


’ pure. 

uk-A-DUL/TER-OUS, a. Not guilty of adultery. 

ge ene Un ENS adv. Without being guilty of 

ultery. 

UN-AD-VENT’UR-OUS, a. Not adventurous ; not bold. 

UN-AD-VIS‘A-BLE, a. Not advisable ; not to be recom. 
mended ; not expedient ; not prudent. 

UN-AD-VIS'ED, a. 1. Not prudent ; not discreet. Shak. 2. 
Done without due consideration ; rash. Shak. 

UN-AD-V18'ED-LY, ado. Imprudently ; indiscreetly ; rash- 
y 3 without due consideration. Hooker. 

UN-AD-VIS'ED-NESS, n. Imprudence ; rashness. 

UN-A'ER-A-TED, a. Not combined with carbonic ned. 

UN-AF'FA-BLE, a. Not affable ; not free to converse. 

UN-AF-FE€T'ED, a. 1. Not affected ; plain, natural ; not 
labored or artificial ; simple. 2. Real; not hypocritical ; 
sincere. 3. Not moved ; not having ‘he heart or passions 


touched. 
UN-AF-FE€T'ED-LY, adv. Really ; in sincerity ; without 
disguise ; without attempting to produce false appcar- 


ances. 
UN-AF-FE€T'ING, 4. Not pathetic; not adapted to move 


the ions. 
UN “Ale_-FEC’TION-ATE, a. Not affectionate ; wanting af- 
fection. 
UN-AF-FIRM ED, a. Not affirmed ; not confirmed. 
UN-AF-FLI€T'ED, a. Not afflicted ; free from trouble. 
CUN-AF-FRIGHT ED, a. Not frightened. 
UN-AG'GRA-VA-TED, a. Not aggravated. 
UN-AG'-TA-TED, a. Not agitated ; calm. 
UN-A-GREE’A-BLE, a. Not consistent ; unsuitable. Milton. 
UN-A-GREEF/A-BLE-NESS, 2. Unsuitableness ; inconsist- 
ency with. Decay of Piety. 
t UN-AID'A-BLE, a. Not to be alded or assisted. 
UN-AID'ED, a. Not aided ; not assisted. Blackmore. 
UN-AIM'ING, a. Having no particular aim or direction. 
UN-A-LARM'ED, a. Not alarmed ; not distuived wis fear. 
UN-AL‘IEN-A-BLE, (un-ale‘yen-a-bl) a. Not alienable ; that 
cannot be alienated ; that may not be transferred, 
UN-AL/TEN-A-BLY, adv. In a manner that admits of no 
alienation ; as, property unalienadly vested. 
UN-ALIIEN-A-TED, a. Not alienated ; not transferred. 
UN-AL-LAY'ED, a. 1. Not allayed ; not appeased or qui- 
eted. 2 For wnalloyed ; [see UnaLvtorep. 
UN-AL-LE'VI-A-TED, a. Not alleviated ; not mitigated. 
UNE ee: a. ‘That cannot be allied or connected 
in amity. 
UN AL-LTED, «a. 1. Having no alliance or connection, 
either by nature, marriage or treaty. 2. Having no pow- 
erful relation. 
UN-AL-LOW ED, a. Not allowed ; not permitted. 
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UN-AL-LOY ED, a. Not alloyed; not reduced by foreign 
admixture. Afitford. 
UN-AI-LUR‘ED, a. Not allured ; not enticed. 
UN-AL-LOR‘AING, a. Not alluring ; not tempting. Wilford 
UN-ALMS‘ED, (un-tmzd’) a. Not baving received alins, 
UN-AL‘TER-A-BLE, a. Not alterable ; unchangeable ; ima 
mutable. South. 
UN-AL'TER-A-BLE-NESS, 2x. Unchangeableness ; immu 
tability. Woodward. 
UN-AL/TER-A-BLY, adn. Unchangeably ; immutably. 
UN-AL/TERED, a. Not altered or changed. Dryden. 
UN-A-MAZ‘ED, a. Not amazed ; free from astonishment. 
UN-AM-BIG'U-OUS, a. Not ambiguous; not of doubtfu) 
meaning ; plain ; clear; certain. Chesterfield. 
UN-AM-BIG'U-OUS-LY, adv. In a clear, explicit manner. 
UN-AM-BIG:U-OUS-NE&8, n Clearness; explicitness 
UN-AM-BI/TIOUS, a. 1. Not ambitious; free from amld 
tion. 2. Not affecting show ; not showy or prominent. 
UN-AM-BIFTIOUS-NESS, n. Freedom from ambition. 
UN-A-MEND‘A-BLE, a. Not capable of emendation. 
UN-A-MEND/ED, a. Not amended ; not rectified. 
UN-A'MI-A-BLE, a. Not amiable ; not conciliating love. 
not adapted to gain affection. Spectator. 
UN-A’MI-A-BLE-NESS, 2. Want of amiableness. 
UN-A-MUOS'ED, a. Not amused ; not entertained. 
UN-A-MOSIING, a. Not amusing ; not affording entertain 
ment. 
UN-A-MOSIVE, a. Not affording amusement. 
UN-AN-A-LOG'L-EAL, a. Not analogical. 
UN-A-NAL'O-GOUS, a. Not ea ee not agreeable to. 
UN-AN/‘AL-YZED, a. Not analyzed ; not resolved into sim 
Je parts. Boyle, 
UN-AN'€EHORED, a. Not anchored ; not moored. 
UN-A-NEL’‘ED, a. Not having received extreme unction 
UN-AN'GU-LAR, a. Having no angles. Good. 
UN-AN'I-MAL-TZED, a. Not formed into animal matter. 
UN-AN!'I-MA-TED, a. 1. Not animated ; not possessed of 
life. 2. Not enlivened ; not having spirit ; dull. 
UN-AN'L-MA-TING, a. Not animating ; dull. 
U-NA-NIML-TY, a. (Fr. unanimité.] Agreement of a num- 
ber of persons in opinion or determination. 
U-NAN PMOUS, a. 1. Being of one mind ; agreeing in 
opinion or determinatics. 2. Formed by unanimity. 
U-NAN'I-MOUS-LY, adr. With entire agreement of minds. 
U-NAN/LMOUS-NESS, 2. 1. The state of being of one 
mind. 2. Proceeding from unanimity. 
UN-AN-NEAL/ED, a. Not annealed; not tempered by 
heat; suddenly cooled. 
UN-AN-NEX'ED, a. Not annexed ; not joined. 
UN-AN-NOY'ED, a. Not annoyed or incommoded. 
UN-AN-OINT'ED, a. 1. Not anointed. 2. Not having re- 
ecived extreme unction. Shak. 
UN-AN'ISWER-A-BLE, a. Not to be satisfactorily answer- 
ed ; not capable of refutation. 
UN-AN'SWER-A-BLE-NESS, x. The state of being unan- 
swerable. 
UN-AN'SWER-A-RBLY, adv. In a manner not to be an- 
swered 5 beyond refutation. South. 
UN-AN'SWERED, a. ]. Not answered ; not opposed by a 
reply. 2. Not refuted. 3. Not suitably returned. 
UN-A-POE'RY-PHAL, a. Not apocryphal ; not of doubtful 
authority. Afton. 
UN-AP-PALIJED, a. Not appalled ; not daunted ; not im 
sessed with fear. Smith. 
UN-AP-PAR ELED, a. Not appareled ; not clothed. 
UN-AP-PAIWVENT, a. Not apparent; obscure ; not visible. 
UN-AP-PEAI/A-BLE, a. Not appealable ; admitting no ap- 
val; that cannot be carried to a higher court by appeal. 
UN-AP-PEAS'A-BLE, a. 1. Not to be appeased or pacified. 
2. Not placable 
UN-AP-PEAS ‘ED, a. Not appeased ; not pacified. 
UN-AP-PLI'A-BLE, a. Inapplicable. [Little used.] Milton 
UN-AP'PLI-€A-BLE, a. Inapplicable ; that cannot be ap- 


lied. 
UN-AP-PLTED, a. Not applied ; not used according to the 
destination. 
UN-AP'PO-SITE, a. Not apposite ; not suitable. 
UN-AP-PR#CIA-TED, a. Not duly estimated or valued 
UN-AP-PRE-HEND‘ED, a. 1. Not apprehended ; not taken , 
2. Not understood. Hooker. 
UN-AP-PRE-HENS1-BLE, a. Not capable of being under- 


stead. 
UN ‘AP-PRE-IIENS'IV E,a@ 1. Not apprehensive ; not fear- 
ful or suspecting. 2. Not intelligent ; not ready of con- 


ception. 

UN-AP-PRIS'ED, a. Not apprised; not previously in 
formed. 

UN-AP-PROACHIA-BLE, a. That cannot be approached , 
inaccessible. 

UN-AP-PROACH!A-BLE-NESS, n. Inaccessibleness. 

UN-AP-PROACIVED, a. Not app ; not to be ap- 


roached. Afilton. 
UN_AP-PRO/PRI-A-TED, a. 1. Not appropriated ; not a 


plied or directed to be applied to any specific object. 
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Not granted or given to any person, company or ¢orpora- 


tion. 

UN-AP-PROYV ED, «. Not approved ; not heving received 
approbation. Jfilton. 

UN-APT", a. 1. Not apt; not ready or propense. 2. Dall ; 
not ready to learn. 3. Unfit; not qualitied ; not disposed. 
4. Improper ; unsuitable. 

UN-APT'LY, adv. Unfitly ; improperly. Grew. 

UN-APT'NESS, 2. 1. Untitness ; unsuitablences. 2. Doll 
nese; want of quick apprehension. 3. Unrcadiness ; dis- 

unlification ; want of propension. 

UN-AR'GUED, a. 1. Not argued ; not debated. 2. Not dis- 
puted; mot opposed by argument. 3. Not censured ; a 
Latinism ; [obs 
UN-ARM!, v. ¢. ‘To disarm ; to strip of armor os arms. 
N-ARM'ED, a. 1. Not having on arms or armor; not 
equipped. 2. Not furnished with seales, prickles or others 
defense, as animals and plants. 

ON-AR-RAIGN’ED, (un-ar-rand’) a. Nos arraigned; not 
brought to trial. Danicl. 

e’N-AR-RANG‘ED, a. Not arranged ; not disposed in orders. 

UN-AR-RAY'ED, a. 1. Not arrayed ; not dressed. Dryden. 
2. Not disposed bo order. 

BN-AR-RIV‘ED, a. Not arrived. [fll formed.] Young. 

FUN-ART'ED, a. Ignorant of the arts. Waterhouse. 

UN-ART FUL, a. 1. Not artful; artless; not having cun 
ning. Dryden. 2. Wanting skill; [little used.] Cheyne. 

UN-ARTFYL-LY, ado. Without art ; in an unartfei man- 


ner. 

VIN-AR-TI€'U-LA-TED, a. Not anicotated. Encyc. 

UN-AR-FI-FY"CIAL, a. Not artificiat ; not formed by art. 

UN-AR-TI-FWCIAL-LY, ade. Not with art; in @ manner 
contrary to art. Derham. 

UN-AS-CEN DN-BLE, a. That cannot be ascended. 

OU N-AS-CER-TAIN’A-BLE, a. That cannot be ascertained, 
or reduced toa certainly. Wheatun’s Rep. 

ON-AS-CER-TAIN’ED, a. Not reduced to a cerminty ; not 
certainly known. Haiaidton, 

UN-ASK’ED, a. 1. Not asked ; unsolicited. 2. Not sought 
By entreaty or cure. Dryden. 

ON- AS-PLCT'IVE, a. Not having a view to. Feltham. 

@N-AS/PI-RA-TED, a. Having no aspirate. Parr. 

t!N-AS-PIR'ING, a. Not aspiring ; not ambitious. Revers. 

UN-AS-SAIL/A-BLE, a. Not assailuble ; that camwt be as- 
saulted. Shak. 

UN-AS-SAIL/ED, a. Not assailed ; not attacked by vio- 
lence. Ailton. 

UN-AS-SAULT'ED, a. Not assaulted ; not attacked 

UN-AS-SAY’ED, a. 1. Not essayed ; not attempted. 2. Not 
stibjected: to assay or trial. 

UN-AS-SEMBLED, a. Not assembted or congregated. 

UN-AS-SERT'ED, a. Not asserted ; not affirmed ; ant vin. 
dicated. 

UN-AS-SESS’ED, a. Not assessed ; not rated. 

UN-AS-SIGN!/A-BLE, a. Not assignable ; that cannot be 
transferred by assignment or indorsement. Jones. 

UN-AS-SIGN'ED, (un-as-sind') a. Not assigned ; not de- 
clared ; not transferred. 


UN-AS-SIM/I-LA-TED, a. 1, Not assimilated ; not made to }: 


resemble.—2. In physiology, not furmed or converted into 

a like substance ; not animalized, as food. 
UN-AS-SIST’ED, a. Not assisted ; not aided or helped. 
UN-AS-SIST'ING, a. Giving no help. Drydca. 
UN-AS-S6'CIA-TED, a. 1. Not associated ; not wnited with 

a society.—2. In Cunnecticut, nut united with an ussocia- 


thon. 
UN-AS-SORT'ED, a. Not assorted; not distributed into 


sorts, 

UN-AS-SOM'ING, a. Not assuming ; not bold or forward; 
not making lofty pretensions ; not arrogaut ; modest. 

UN-AS-SGR'ED, (un-a-shird’) a. 1. Not assured ; not con- 
fident. 2. Not to be trusted. 3. Not insured against loss. 

UN-A-TON’/A-BLE, a. Not to be appeased ; not to be recon- 
ciled. Ailton, 

GN-A-TON'ED, a. Not expiated. Rowe. 

ON-AT-TACH'ED, a. 1. Not attached; not arrested 2. 
Not closely adhering ; having no fixed interest. 3. Not 
united by affection. 

UN-AT TA€K'ED, a. Not attacked ; not assaulted. 

UN-AT-TAIN'A-BLE, a. Not to be gained or obtained. 

UN-AT-TALN'A-BLE-NESS, x. The state of being beyond 
the reach or power. Locke. 

UN-AT-TAINT-ED, a. Not attainted ; not corrupted. 

UN-AT-TEM PERED, a. Not ternpered by mixture. 

UN-AT-TEMPT‘ED, a. Not attempted ; nut tried ; not ea- 


sayed 

UN-AT-TEND'ED, a. 1. Not attended ; not aceompanied ; 
having no retinue or attendance. 2. Forsaken. 3. Not 
medically attended ; not dressed. 

UN-AT-TENDIING, a. Not attending or listening ; not be- 
ing attentive. 

UN-AT-TEN:‘ TIVE, a. Not regarding ; Inattentive. 

UN-AT-TEST'ED, a. Not attested ; having no attestation. 

UN-AT-TIRED, a. Not attired ; not adorned. 
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UN AT TEACE ED a. Not attracted ; not affected by 88 

traction. 

UN-AUG-MENT'ED, «. Not augmented or increased ; is 
ammar, having no au nt. os additional sy lable. 
UN-AU-THEN TIE, a. Not autuentie ; not genuine or true 
UN-AU-THEN/TI-€A-TED, a. Not authenticated; not 

mrade certain by authority. 

UN-AU'THOR-IZED), a. Not authorized ; not wasranted by 

per authority ; uot duly commissioned. 

UN-A-V AIL'A-BLE, a. Not available; not having suffi 
cient power to produce the intended effet ; Bot eticctual, 
Vain ; wselers. 

UN-A-VAIL/\-BLE-NESS, ». Inefficacy ; wseleasness. 

UN-A-VAILIING, a. Not having the effect desired ; inef 
fectual ; wsclese; vein. 

UN-A-VENG’ED, a. 1. Net avenged ; not having obtained 
satishietion. 2. Not ished. 

UN-A-VERT‘ED, a. Not averted ; not terned away. 

UN-A-VOID/A-BLE, a. 1. That cannot be made nuit os 
voik 2. Nut avuilable ; not to be shunned ; inevitable. 
3. Not to be missed in ratiocination. 

UN-A-VOID A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being eaavoid- 
uble ; inevitableness. Gluacalie. 

UN-A-VOID/A-BLY, adc. Inevitably; In @ manner that 

events failure or escape. 

UN- A-VOID'ED, a. 1. Not avoided or shunned. 2. Inesi- 
table. 

UN-A-VOW'ED, e. Not avowed ; not acknowledged ; not 
owned ; not contessed. 

UN-A-WAK‘ED, a. 1. Not awnkened; not roused 

UN-A-WAK’EN-ED,} from sleep. 2. Not roused Gua 
ppirituak shuinber oF stupidity. 

UN-A-WARE/, a. Witheat thought ; inattentive. Swit. 

UN-A-WARE,, or UN-A-WARES’, ado. 1. Suddenly ; an- 
expectedly ; without previous preparation. 2. Withual pre- 
meditated desigu.—At unawares, unexpectealy. Dr ydlex. 

UN-AW'‘ED, a. Not awed; not restrained by fear; un- 
daunted. 

UN-BA€K’ED, a. 1. Not having been backed. 2. Not tam- 
ed ; not taught to beay a rider. 3. Unsupported ; le with- 
out aid. 

UN-BAK’ED, a. Not baked. 

UN-BAI4/ANCED, a. 1. Not balanced ; not poised ; not ia 
equipoise. 2. Not adjusted ; not settled ; not brought to 
an equality ef debt and credit. 3. Nct seatrained by equal 


power. 
UN-BAL‘LAST,, ». i. To free from ballast ; to discharge the 
ballast from. Mar. Dict. 


UN-BAL/LAST-ED, a. 1. Freed from ballast. 2. a. Not 


furnished with ballast ; not kept steady by ballast or by 
Weight; unsteady. 
UN-BANIVED, c. Stripped of a band ; having no band. 
UN-BAN‘NERED, a. Having no banner. Pollok. 


} UN-BAP-FIZED, a. Not baptized. Huoker. 


UN-B&R’, v. t. To remove a bar or bars frum; to wnfasier ; 
to As > as, to unbar a pale. 
t UN-BARBY¥ED, a. Not shaven. Shak. 
UN-BARK’ED, a. Stripped of its bark. Bacon. 
UN-BAR'RED pp. “aving its bars removed; unfastened. 
UN-BAR’RING, pyr. Reowving the bors from ; wifastening- 
UN-BASH'FUL, a. Not bashruh; bold; impudeat. 
t UN-BATYED, a. Not repressed ; not blunted. 
UN-BATIVED, a. Not bathed ; not wet. Dryden. 
UN. BAT: TERED, a. Net battered ; not bruised. 
f UN-BAY!, v. t. Tu open; to free from the restraint of 
UN BEARDED (un-berd/ed) @. [See 
-BE. » (un-berd/ed) a. *Brearp.) Havi 
beard ; beardless. net Deane 


| UN-BEARING, a. Bearing or producing no fruit. Dryden. 


UN-BEAT'EN, a. 1. Noi beaten; not trated with biows 
ae eee z not beaten by the fect. 

N-BEAGTE-OUS, ) a. Not beautiful; havin 
UN-BEAUTLFUL, | Hammond. ey U8 pe beauty 
+ UN-BE-COME,, r. ¢. Not to beeome ; not to be suitable to 

to misbecome. Sherlock. 

UN-BE-COMAING, a. Unsuitable ; improper for the persom 
or character ; indecent; indecorous. Dryden, 

UN-BE-€OM‘ING-LY, ade. In an unsuitable mannet ; in- 
decorousty. Barrow. 


| UN-BE-COMING-NESS, vn. Unsuitableness to the person 


character or circumatances ; impropriety ; indecorousness 
UN-BED’,r. ¢. ‘I'e raise or rouse from bed. Walton. 
UN-BEDIDED, pp. Raised from bed ; disturbed. 
UN-BED'DING, npr. Raising from bed. 
UN-BE-FIT'TING, a. Not befitting ; unsuitable ; unbecon> 


ing. 
UN-BE-FRIEND'ED, (un-be-frend’ed) a. Not befriended ; 
not supported by friends ; having no friendly aid. 
UN-BE-GET’, v. t. To deprive of existence. , 
UN-BE-GOT' i 1. Not generated ; eternal. 2. Not 
UN-BE-GOT'TEN, {| yet generated. 3. Not begotten ; 
not generated. 
UN-BE-GUILE,, r. ¢. To wndeesive ; to free from the infa 
ence of deceit. Denne. 


* See Synopsis. X, E,1, 5, ©, ¥, long-—FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY j—TIN, MARINE, BIRD ;— { Obsolete. 
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UN-BE-GUIL/ED, pp. Undeceived. 

UN-BE-GUN’', « Not begun. Hooker. 

UN BE-HELD a. Not beheld , not seen ; not visible. 
UN-BR/ING, 2. Not existing. Brown. 

"N-BE-LIRF, 2. Sax. waveleafa.}] 1. Incredulity ; the 
withholding of belief. 2 latidelity ; disbelief of divine 
revelation.—3. In the New Testament, disbctief of the 
truth of the goape.. Afutt. xiii, 4. Weak (aida Sark ix. 

ON-BE-LIEVE!, v.t. 1. To dieoeredit; aot tuo believe or 
trast. 2. Not to think real or true. 

UN-BE-LIEV-ED, pp. Not believed ; discredited. 

UN-BE-LIEV‘ER, a. 1. An incredulous person ; one who 
does not believe. 2 Au infidel ; one who discredits rev- 


elation. 

UN-BE-LIE WING, a. L Not believing ; incredulous. 2. 
lafidel ; discrediting divine revelation. 

ON-BE-LOV'ED, a. Net loved. Dryden. 

UN-BE. MOAN'ED, a. Not lamented. Pullok. 

UN-BEND’, v. ¢. 1. To free frum tlexure ; to make straight. 
2 To relax ; to remit from a strain or from excrtivu ; (to 
eet at case for a time. 3. To relax effcminately.—4. In 
stamanship, to take the sails from their yards and stays ; 
also, to cast loose a cable from the anchors ; also, to untie 
one rope from another. 

UN-BENIYING, ppr. 1. Relaxing from any strain ; remit- 
ting 5 taking from their yards, &c., as sails. 2. a. Not 
suffering flexure. 3. Unyielding ; resolute; inflexible. 
4, Unyielding ; imflexthic; firm. 5. Devoted to relux- 


ation. 

UN-BEN'F-FICED, a. Not enjoying or having 1 benefice. 

UN-BE-NEV!O-LENT, a. Not benevolent ; not kind. 

UN-BE-IGHT’ED, a. Never visited by darkness. 

ON-BE-NIGN!, (un #e-nine') ac. Not benign ; uot favorable 
or propitious ; malignant. Ailton. 

UN-BENT , pp. o€ undend. L. Relaxed ; ressitted ; relieved 
from strain or exertion.—2. Im scamen's languarc, taken 
from the yards; loosed. 3. Not strained ; unstrung. 4. 
Not crushed ; not subdued. 

UN-PE-QUEAFTH'ED, a Not bequentied ; not given by 


legacy. 
UN-BE-SEEM'ING, a. Unbecoming ; not befitting ; unsuit- 


abie. 

‘TN-BE-SOUGHTY, (unde-sawt') a. Not besought; not 
sought by ition or entrenty. Malton, 

UN-BE-SPOK’EN, a. Not bespoken, or ordered beforehand. 

UN-BE-STAR/RED, «. Not adorned or distinguished by 
stare. Pallok. 

ees a. Not bestowed; nit given ; not dis- 


posed of. 

UN-BE-TRAY'ER, @ Net betrayed. Daniel. 

ON-BE-W AIL‘ED, a. Not bewailed ; not lamented. 

ON-BE-WITCH*, v. t. To free from fascination. Suatk. 

UN-BIAS, v. t. ‘To free from bias or prejudice. Swift. 

UN-BLVASED, pp. 1. Freed from prejudice or bias. 2 a. 
Free from any undue partiality or prejudice ; impartial. 

UN-BVAS-ED-LY, ade. Without prejudice ; impartially. 

UX-B? 4S-ED-NESS, x. Freedum from bias or prejudice. | 

ja. 1. Not bid; not commanded. 2. Spon- | 


UN-BID 
UN-BIDDEN, § taneous. 3. Uninvited; not requested | 
to attend. 


UN-BIG‘OT-ED, a. Free from bigotry. Addison. | 

UN-BIND, v. ¢. To auntie ; to remove a band fram ; to un- | 
fasten ; tu loose ; to set free from shackles. 

UN-BISHOP, v. t. To deprive of episcopal orders. 

UN-BIT', a. Not bitten. Young. 

UN-BIT’, v. ¢. 1. In seamanship, to remove the turne of a 
cable from off the bitts. Mar. Dict. 2. Te unbridie. 

UN-BIT‘TED, pp. Removed from the bitta ; unbridied. 

UN-BIT'TIUNG, ppr. Uabridiing ; removing from the bitts. 

UN-BLAMIA-BLE, «. Not blamaMe ; not culpable. 

UN-BLA M‘A-BLF_NESS, n. State of being cliargeable with 
no blame or fault. Afvure. 


UN-BLAM/A-BLY, ede. In such a manner as to incur a0 . 


wlame. I Thess. ii. 
UN-BLA MPED, a. Not dlamed ; free from censure. 
UN-BLAS TED a. Not blasted ; not made to wither. 
UN-BLEE DING, a. Not bleeding; not suffering loss of 


bloal. Byron. 
UN-BLEM‘ISH-A-BLE, a Not eapable of being Mem- | 


ished. 
UN-BLEM'USHED, e. 1. Not blemished ; not stained ; free 
from turpitude or reproach. 2. Free from deformity. 
CN-BLENCH/ED, a. Not disgraced ; not iujured by any 
stain or soil. ton. 
UN-BLENCIIING, a. Not shrinking or flinching ; firm. 
UN-BLEND ‘ED, a. Not blended ; not mingled. 
UN-BLEST’, « 1. Net tlest ; excluded fron benediction. 
Beacon. 2. Wretched ; unhappy. Prior. 
UN-BLIGHT’BD, a. Not blighted 3 mot blasted. Cowper. 
UN-BLIND'‘ED, a. Not blinded. 
UN-BLOOD'ED, «. Not stained with blood. Shak. 
UN-BLOOD'Y, a. 1. Not stained with blood. 2. Net shed- 
Sing ‘blood ; not cruel. Dryden. 
UN-BLOS/S0M-ING, a. Not producing blossoms. Masen. 
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UN-BLOWN’', «a. 1. Not blown ; not having the bud 
ed. 2. Not extinguished. 3 Not intlated with cia 

sa ord tae e. Not made obtuse or dull ; not bluntea 

OWES. 

UN_BLUSIFING, a. Not blushing ; destitute of shame ; im 
pudent. Thomson, 

UN-BLUSIVING- LY, ade. In an impudent manner. 

UN -DOASIPUL, a. Not boasting ; unassuming ; modest. 

UN-BODIED, a. !. Having no material budy ; iacorporeal 
2. Freed from the body. Spenser. 

UN-BOLTL/ED, a. Not boiled ; as, unbviled rice. Bacon. 

UN-BOLT', v. t. To remove a bolt from ; tv unfasten ; to 
open. Shak. 

UN-BOL‘INED, a. 1. Freed from fastening by bolts. 2. Un 
sifted ; not bolted ; not having the bran or coarse part 
separated by a bolter. 

UN-BON‘NET-ED, a. Having no boanet on. Shak. 

UN-BOOKUSH, a. 1 Not addicted to bucks o reading. & 
Not cwltivated vy erudition. Skak. 

UN-BORN’, fe Not 80rn ; not brought into life ; future. 


UN BORN, 

UN-BOR‘ROWED, «a. Not borrowed ; genuine ; original , 
native ; one’s owl. 

UN-BOS'OM, c. t. I. To disclose freely oné’s secret opin 
ions of feelings. Milton. 2. ‘To reveal.in confidence. 

veges ED, pp. Disclosed, as secrets ; revealed in.con 

ence. 

UN-[K)S/OM-ING, ppr. Disclosing, as secrets ; revealing ® 
confidence. 

UN-BOT'TOMED, a. 1. Having no bottom ; bottomless. 2 
Having no solid foundation. Hammond. 

UN-BOUGHT’, (un-eawt!) a. 1. Not bought ; obtained with 
ont money er purchase. 2. Not having a purchaser. 


pe oem fhe 1. Not bound ; loose ; wanting a cover. @ 


Not sound by obligation or covenant. 2 pret. of undind. 
UN-BOUNDED, a 1. Having no bound or limit; unlimit- 
ed in extent ; infinite ; interminutle. 2 Having nocheck 
or control ; wurestrajaed. 
UN-BOUND-ED-LY, ade. Without bounds or limits. 
UN-BOUND‘ED-NESS, an. Freedom from bounds. 
UN-BOUN‘TE-OUS, a. Not bounteous ; not liberal 
UN-BOW), x. t. To unbend. Fuller. 
UN-BOW’'ED, a. Not bent; not arched. Shak. 
UN-BOW'EL, »v. t. ‘Te deprive of the entrails ; to exenter- 
ate ; to eviscerate. Decay of Piety. 
UN-BOW'ELED, pp. Eviscerated. 
UN-BOW'‘EL-ING, ppr. ‘Taking out the bowels. 
UN-BRACE,, e. t. ‘To loose ; to relax. 
UN-BRAID*, vc. & Tu separate the strands of a braid ; to dis- 
entangie. 
UN-BRAIDED, pp. Disentangled, as the strands of a braid 
UN-BRAIING, ppr. Separating the strands of a braid. 
UN-BRANCHED, a. Nat ramified; aot shooting ini 


branches. 
UN-BRANCHING, a. Not dividing into branches. 
UN-BREAST*, (un-brest') 2. ¢. To disclose or lay open. 
UN-BREAFTIVED, a. Not exercised. Shak. 
UN-BRENFOUNG, a. Unanimated. Shak. 
UN-BRED, a. 1. Not well bred ; not polished in manners, 
ill educated ; rude. 2. Not taught. 
UN-BREECIVED, @. Having no breeches. Shak. 
UN-BREW’‘ED, a. Not mixed ; pure ; genuine. Young. 


i} + UN-BRIWA-BLE, a. That cannot be bribed. Feltham. 


UN-BRIB‘ED, a. Not bribed ; not corrupted by money ; not 
nnduly influenced by money or gifts. 

UN-BRYDLE, v. t. To fsee from the bridle. 

UN-BRI'DLED, pp. 1. Looeed from the brifle. ‘2. a. ‘Unre- 

ined ; licentious. . 

a 1. Not broken ; en Ms iieaea he — 

UN-BROK‘E weakened ; not crushed ; not subdu 
3. Not tamed ; aot Caught ; nut accustomed tothe saddle, 
harness ar yoke. : 

UN-BROFHER-LY, a. Not becoming a brother ; not sulta- 
ble to the character and relation of a brother; unkind 

Unbrotherlike is not used. ] 

UN-BROISED, a. Not bruised ; not crushed or hurt. 

UN-BUEKLE, v. ¢. To loose from buckles ; to unfasten. 

UN-BUCE/K LED, pp. Loosed from buckles ; unfastened. 

UN-BUC’K LING, ppr. Loosing from buckles; unfastening. 

UN. BUILD, } 2. t. To demolish what is’bultt ; to raze ; te 

UN-BILD destroy. Milton. 

UN-BLAILT , a. Not yet built ; not erected. 

UN-BURB‘TED, (un-ber'rid) a. Not buried ; not interred. 

UN-BURN’ED, e. 1. Not burnt ; not consumed by fire. 2. 

UN-BURNT’, Not injured by fire; not scorched. 3 
Not seaked, as brick. 

UN-BURN'ING, «. Not consuming away by fire. 

UN-BURSPHEN, or UN-BUR/DEN, ».t. L To dd ofa 
toad ; to free from a burden; to ease. 2. To throw off. 
3. To relieve the asind or treast by disclosing whet lics 


heavy on it. 
UN-BUR'FHENED or UN-BUR DENTS pp. Reseed from 


d; thrown * eased teved, 
UN-BUEFHEN-ING, or UN-BUR/DEN-ING, per. Free- 
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ing from a load or burden; relieving from what is a 


burden. 
UN-BU'SIED, (un-biz'zid) ¢. Not busied ; not employed ; 


idle. 

UN-BUT'TON, v. t. To kvwe from being fastened by but- 
tons ; to loose buttons. Shak. 

UN-BUT'TONED, pp. Loosed from buttons. Addison. 

UN-€AGE/, v. t ‘To loose from a cage. 

UN-CAG/ED, pp. Released from a cage or from confine- 
ment. 

UN-CADICINED, a. see * Caccine.] Not calcined. Boyle. 

UN-€CAL/CU-LA-TED, a. Not subjected to calculation. 

UN-CAL/OU-LA-TING, a. Not making calculations. 

UN-CALL'EL, a. Not called ; nut summoved ; not invited. 
—Unealled fur, hot required ; not needed or demanded. 
UN-CALM, 0. & To disturb. Dryden. 
N-CANCELED, a. Not canceled ; not erased. 

UN-E€AN'DID, a. Not candid ; not frank or sincere ; not 
fair or impartial. 

UN-€A-NUON‘I-CAL, a@ Not agreeable to he canons ; not 
acknowledged as authentic. Barrow, 

UN ti NONU-CAL-NESS, nm. The state of beiug uncanon- 
ical. 

UN-CAN'O-PIED, a. Not covered by a canupy. 

UN-CAP, cv. ¢. To remove a cap of cover ; to open. 

UN-CA'PA-BLE, a. Incapable. 

UN CAP’/PED, pp. Opened. 

UN-GAPTI-VA-TED, a. Not captivated. Rambler. 

UN-CARED for, a. Not regarded ; not heeded. 

UN-CAKR NATE, a. Not tleshly. Brown. 

JIN-€AR'PET-ED, a. Not covered with a carpet. 

JN-CASE!, ». t. 1. ‘To disengage from a covering ; to take 
off or out. 2. To flay ; lo strip. 

UN-€AS ED, pp. Stripped of a covering or case. 

UN-€CANING, ppr. Disengaging from a cover. 

UN-€ AN TRA-TED, a. Not castrated. 

UN-CAT IE-CHISED, a. Not cutechised ; untanght. Ailton. 

UN-CAUGHTS, (un-kawt!) a. Not yet caught or taken, 

UN-CAUS‘ED, a. Having no precedent cause ;, cxisting 
without an author. 

UN-CAU‘TLOUS, a. Not cautious ; not wary ; heedless. 

UN-CEASING, a. Not ceasing; not intermitting ; con- 


tinual, 

UN-CEASIING-LY, ado Without intermission or cesea- 
tion ; aang 

UN-CEL/E- BRA-TED, a. Not celebrated ; not solemnized. 

UN-CE-LES'TIAL, a. Not heavenly. Feltham. 

UN-CEN'SU-RA-BLE, a. Not worthy of censure. Dariaht. 

UNCENSURED, (un-sen/shurd) a. Not censured ; exempt 
from blame or reproach. Pope. 

UN-CEN‘TRI-CAL, a. Not central ; distant from the centre. 

UN-CER-E-MO NI-AL, a. Not ceremonial. 

UN-CER-E-MONL-OUS, a. Not ceremonious ; not formal. 

UN-CER’TAIN, a. 1. Not certain ; doubtful ; not certainly 
known. 2. btful; not having certain knowledge. 
3. Not sure in the consequence. 4. Not sure; not exact. 
5. Unsettled ; irregular. 

UN-CER'TAINED, a. Made uncertain. Raleigh. 
N-CER!/TAIN-LY, adv. 1. Not surely ; not certainly. 2. 
Not confidently. Locke. 

UN-CERIO* N-TY, n. 1. Doubtfulness ; dubiousness. 2. 
Want of certainty ; want of precision. 3. Contingency. 
4. Something unknown. 

UN-CESISANT, a. Continual ; incessant. 

-UN-CESISANT-LY, adv. Incessantly. 

UN-CHALN! v.t To free from chains or slavery. 

UN-CHAIN'ED, pp. Disengaged from chains, shackles or 
slavery. 

UN-CILAIN'ING ,ppr. Freeing from chains,bonds or restraint. 

UN-CHANGE’A-BLE, a. Not capable of change ; iunmuta- 
ble ; not subject to variation. 

UN-CHANGE!A-BLE-NESS, ». The state or quality of be- 
ing subject to no change ; immutability. Newton. 

UN-CHANGE‘A-BLY, ado. Without change ; immutably. 

oe ANGE a. 1. Not changed or altered. 2. Not al- 
terable. 

UN-CHANGI!ING, a. Not changing ; suffering no alteration. 

UN-CHAR-AE€-TER-IS'TI€, a. Not characteristic 3 not ex- 
hibiting a character. Gregory. 

UN-CHARGE,, v. t. To retract an accusation. 
N-CHARG'ED, a. Not charged ; not loaded. Shak. 

UN-CHAR/IT- A-BLE, a. Not charitable ; contrary to char- 
ity, or the universal love prescribed by Christianity. 

UN-CHAR IT-A-BLE-NESS, ». Want of charity. 

UN-CHAR'IT-A-BLY, ado. In a manner contrary to charity. 

UN-CHARM|, v. ¢. To release from some charm, fascination, 
or secret power. Beaumont. 

UN-CHARM'ED, a. Not charmed ; not fascinated. 

UN-CHKRMI'ING, a. Not charming. Dryden. 

t UN-CHA'RY, a. Not wary ; not a Shak. 

UN-CHASTE’, a. Not chaste ; not continent; not pure ; li- 

oN en abe, a 

, adv. Ineontinently ; lewdly. Milten. 

UN-CHAS-TI8/A-BLE, a. That panne be chastised. 
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UN-CHAS-TISED, a. 1. Not chastised; nat punished. 2 
Not corrected ; not restrained. 

UN-CHAS TI-TY, x. Incontinence; lewdnese; unlawful 
indulgence of the sexual appetite. Woodward. 

UN-CHECK’ED, a. 1. Not checked; not restrained; not 
hindered. 2. Not contradicted. Sack. 

UN-CHEER/FUL, a. Not cheerful; sad. Shak. 

UN-CHEER'FUL-NES8, ». Want of cheerfalness; sad- 


nesa. 
UN-CHEERSY, a. Dull; not enlivening. Sterne. 
UN-CHEW ED, a. Not chewed or masticated. Dryden. 
GN Sunn r.t. To bereave of children. Stak. 
N-CHRIST’LAN, a. 1}. Contrary to the laws of Christian- 
ity. 2. Not evangelized ; not converted to the Chiistiau 
faith ; infidel. 
UN-CHRIST' LAN, v. t. To deprive of the constituent qual- 
ites of Christhinity. South. _ 
UN-CHRIST [TAN-IZE, c. t. To turn from the Christian 
faith ; to cause to degenerate from the belief and prvics- 
ston of Christianity. 

UN-CHRISP'LAN-LY, a. Contrary to the laws of Christiani- 
ty; unbecomiag Clirstians. ladon. 

UN-€H RISTTAN-LY, adv. In a manner contrary to Chris- 
Van poucisles, Bedell. 

UN-CHRISTTAN-NESS, n. Contrariety to Christianity. 

UN-CHURCH), v. t. Tu expel from a church ; to deprive of 
the character and rights of a church. Afsiuer. 

UN-CHURCH-ED, pp. Expelled from a church. 

UN-CHUKCHIING, ppr. Expelling from # church. 

UN'CIAL, a. [L. uncialis.] Pertaining to letters of a hrze 
size, used in ancient manuscripts. 

UN'CIAL, 2. An uncial letter. 

UN'CI-NATE, a. [L. uncinatus.] In botany, booked at the 
end. Martyn. 

UN-CIR'€UM-CISED, a. Not circumcised. Scripture. 

UN-CIR-CUM-CI'SION, xn. Absence or want of circum- 


cision. 

UN-CiR-C€UM-SERTB‘ED, a. Not circumscribed; not 
bounded ; not limited. Addison. 

UNCIR-C€UM-SPECT’, a. Not circumspect ; not cautiogs. 
UN-CiR-CUM-STAN'TIAL, @. Not important. Brown. 
NCIV'IL, a. 1. Not civil; not complaisant; not cour- 
teous in manners. 2. Not polite ; rude. 

UN-CIV-IL-I-ZATTION, n. A state of savageness ; rude 


state. 

UN-CIV'IL-TZED, a. 1. Not reclaimed from savage life. 
2. Coarse ; indecent; [obs.] Addison. 

UN-CIVIIL-LY, ude. Not complaisantly ; not courteou-ty. 

UN-€LAD, a. Not clad ; not clothed 

UN-CLAIM‘ED, a. Not claimed ; not demanded. 

UN-€LAR/I-FIED, a. Not purified; not fined ; not depa- 
rated by a separation of feculent or foreign matter. 

UN-€LASP', c. t. To boose a clasp; to open what is fasten- 
ed with aclasp. Sack, 

UN-ELASPING, ppr. Loosing a clasp. 

UN-€ LASSIE a. 1. Not classic; not according to 

UN-ELAS'SL@AL, | the best models of writing. 2. Nut 

rtaining to the classic writers. 

UN'CLE, a. (Fr. oncle; contracted from L. acunculzs.] 
The brother of one’s father or mother. 

UN-€LEAN/, a. 1. Not clean ; foul; dirty; filthy. 2. In 
the Jewisk law, ceremonially impure. Ler. xi. 3. Foul 
with sin. Muu. x. 4. Not in covenant with Gad. 1 Cer 
vii. 5. Lewd; unchaste. 

UN-€LEAN'A-BLE, a. That cannot be cleansed. 

UN-€LEAN'LI-NESS, (an-klen‘le-nes) x. Want of clean- 
liness ; filthiness. Clarendon. 

UN-€LEANILY, (un-klen'ly) @. 1. Foul; filthy; dirty. 
Shak. 2. Indecent; unchaste ; obscene. 

UN-€LEAN'!NESS, 2. 1. Foulness ; dirtiness ; filthiness. 
2. Want of ritual or ceremonial purity. Lee. xv. 3. Mur- 
al impurity ; detilement by sin; ainfulness. 4. Lewd. 
ness ; incontinence. Col. iii. 

Ue Ree (un-klenzd’) a. Not cleansed ; net part 


fied. 

UN-€LEW!), v. t. To undo; to unwind, unfold or antic. 

UN-€LINCH!, o. t. To open the closed hand. Garth. 

UN-€LINCIVED, PR. Opened ; uncloeed. 

UN-€LIP!PED, a. Not clipped; not cut ; not diminished cr 
shortened by clipping. 

UN-€LOG!, v. t. To disencumber of difficulties and cbetroc- 
tions ; to free from encumbrances or any thing that retards 
motion. 

UN-€LOG GED, pp. or «. Disencumbered ; set free from 


obstructions. 
UN-€LOG GING, ppr. Disencumbering. 
UN-€LOISTER, v. t. To release from a cloister or from 
confinement ; to set at liberty. JVorrws. 
UN-€LOIS’TERED, pp. Released from a cloister or from 


confinement. 

UN-€LOIS‘TER-ING, ppr. Releasing from coafinement 

UN-€LOSE’, v. t. 1. To open; to break the seal of. 2 
To disclose ; to lay open. 


UN-€LGO#ED, pp. 1. Opened. 2% «. Not separated by 


ee ee ee en ee ae 
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enclosures; open. 3. Not finished; not concluded. 4. 
Not closed ; not sealed. 

UN-ELOS'ING, ppr. Opening ; breaking the seal of. 

UN-€LOFHE!, c. t. To strip of clothes ; to make naked ; 
to divest. Watts 

UN-CLOFIVED, pp. Stripped of clothing or covering. 

UN-CLOFIVED-LY, ade. Without clothing. Bacon. 

UN-ELOGFIVING, Ppr Stripping of clothing. 

er aaa v.t. To unvail; to clear from obscurity or 
clouds, 

UN-CLOUDED, a. 1. Not cloudy ; free from clouds; 
clear. 2. Nut darkened ; not obscured. 

UN-€LOUDED-NESS, n. 1. Freedom from clouds ; clear- 
ness. 2. Freedom frum obscurity or gloom. 

UN-CLOUDING, pr. Clearing from clouds er obscurity. 

UN-CLOUD’Y, a. Not cloudy; clear; free frum clouds, 
obscurity or gloom. Gay. 

UN-CLUTCU, vc. t. To open sc mething closely shut. 

UN-€0-AG'U-LA-BLE, a. That cannot be coagulated. 

uu 

UN-€0-AGIU-LA-TED, a. Not coagulated or concreted. 

UN-€0AT'ED, a. Not coated ; not covered with a coat. 

UN-€U€K ED, a. 1. Not cocked, asa gun. 2. Not made 
into cucks, as hay. 3. Not set up, as the brim of a hat. 

UN-€COIF!, v. ¢. To pull the cap off. Arbuthnot. 

UN-€OIRED, a. Not wearing acoif. Young. 

UN-€0I1Lt v. ¢. To unwind or open, as the turns of a rope. 

UN-€01L/ED, pp. Opened ; unwound. 

UN-COLNED, a. Not coined ; as, uncoined silver. 

UN-€0L-LEET'ED, a. 1. Not collected ; not received. 
2. Not collected ; not recovered from confusion or wan- 
dering. 

UN-€COL-LE€T‘LBLE, a. Not collectible ; that cannot be 
collected or levied, or paid by the debtor. 

UN-COLIORED, a. 1. Nut cotored ; not stained or dyed. 
2. Not heightened in description. 

UN.COMBIED, a. Not combed ; not dressed with a comb. 

UN-€0M-BIN‘A-BLE, a. Not capable of being combined. 

UN-€OM-BINED, a. Not combined ; separite ; simple. 

UN-€OME'LI-NESS, n. Want of comeliness ; want of 
A@eanuly or grace. Locke. 

UN-€OME'LY, a. 1. Not comely ; wanting grace. 2. Un- 
seemly ; unbecoming, unsuitable. 

UN_COMFORT-A-BLE&, a. 1. Affording no comfort ; 
gloomy. 2. Giving uneasiness. 


U N-€OMFORT- A-BLE-NESS, n. 1. Want of comfort or 


cheerfulness. T'aylor. 2. Umeasiness. 
U N-€OM'FORT-A-BLY, adv. In an uncomfortable man- 
ner; without comfort or cheerfulness. 
UN-€OM-MAND/ED, a. Not commanded ; not required ‘by 
precept, order or law. Suuth. 
UN-€OM-MEND/A-BLE, a. [See =e COMMEND ABER: Not 
commendable; not worthy of commendation ; illaudable. 
UN-€OM-MENLED, a. Not praised ; not cominended. 
UN-€0M-MERCIAL, a. Not commercial ; not carrying on 


commerce. 
UU N-€OM-MIS/ER-A-TED, a. Not commiserated ; not 


itied. 
UN _COM-MISSIONED, a. Not-commissioned ; not having 
a commission. Tooke. 
<JN-€OM-MIT'TED, a, Not committed. Hammond. 
UN-€OM'MON, a. 1. Not common; not usual ; rare. 2. 
Not frequent ; not often seen or known. 
UN_€OM'MON-LY, adv. 1. Rarely; not asudity. 2. To 
Aan uncommon degree. 
CN-€.0M'MON-NESS, 2. Rareness of occurrence ; infre- 


quency. 
UN-€OM-MO'NI-CA-TED, a. 1. Not communicated ; not 


diaclosed or delivered to othere. 2. Not imparted to or 
4eom another. 

43 N-COM-MO'NI-CA-TIVE, a. Not communicative ; not 
free to communicate to others ; reserved. 

{J N-€OM-PACT"’, a. Not compact ; not firm ; not of close 
texture ; loose. Addison. 

TU N-€OM-PA€T'ED, a. Not compact ; not firm. Johnson. 

UN-€OMPA-NIED, a. Having no companion. Fairfat. 

J N-€OM-PASISION-ATE, a. Not compassionate. 

U N-CON-PAS'SIONED, a. Not pitied. 

U N-€0M-PELV/A-BLE, a. Not compellable ; that cannot 
be forced or compelled. Feltham. 

U N-€OM-PELLED, a. Not forced ; free from compulsion. 

UN.COMPEN-SA-TED, a. (See *Comransate.} Not com- 
pensited ; unrewarded. 

U N-€OM-PLAINING, a. Not complaining ; not murmur- 
ing ; not disposed to murmur. 

U N-COM'PLAI-SANT, a. Not comptaisant ; not civil ; not 
cour:eous. Locke. 

4) N-€OM'PLAL-SANT-LY, ado. Unctvity ; discourteousty. 
N-€OM-PLETE’, a. Not complete ; not nished. 

4) N-€OM-PLET'ED, a. Not finished ; not completed. 

© N-€OM-PLY'ING, a. Not complying ; not yielding to re- 
quest or command ; unbending. 

UN-COM-POUNDE ,a. 1, Not compounded ; not mixed. 
2. Simple; not intricate. 
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UN-€OM-POUNDIED-NESS, 2. Freedom from mixture, 
oa Lert et Hammond. 
-€OM- EN‘SIVE,a 1 Not comprehensive. 

Unable to comprehend. South. 7 

UN-€OM-PRESSED, a. Not compressed ; free from com- 

ression. Buyle. 

UN-€OM‘PRO-NIS-ING, a. Not compromising ; not agree- 
ing to terms ; not complying. Review. 

UN-CON-CELV: A-RLE, a. Bue to be conceived or under- 
stood ; that cannot be comprehended. Locke. 

UN-CONCEIVIA-BLE-NESS, n. The state or quality of 
being inconceivable. [Little used.) Locke. 

UN-CON-CEILV'ED, a. Not thought; pot imnagined. Creech 

UN-€0ON-CERN’, 2. Want of concern ; absence of anxiety s 
freedom from solicitude. Swft. 

UN-€ON-CERN‘ED, a. 1. Not concernea ; not anxious; 
feeling no solicitude. 2. Having no interest in. 

UN-€ON-CERN ED-LY, ade. Without interest or affection; 
without anxiety. Dryden 

UN-€U0N-CERNED-NESS, 2. Freedom from concern or 
anxiety. South. 

+ UN-CON-CERNING, a. Not interesting ; not affecting ; 
not belonging to one. Addison. 
UN-€ON-CERN‘MENT, 2. The state of having no share. 
N-CON CIL/I-A-TED, a. Not reconciled. 

UN-€UN-CIL/L-A-TING, a. Not conciliating ; not adapted 
or disposed to gain favor, or to reconciliation. 
UN-CON-ELOD'I -BLE, a.: Nat determinable. More. 
N-CON-€LODUNG, or UN-CON-CLODENT, a. Not de- 
cisive ; not inferring a plain or certain conclusion. [L. w. J 

t{ UN-CON-CLOD/ING-NESS, ». Quality of being incon- 
clusive. Boyle. 
UN-€0ON-€LOSIVE, a. Not decisive. Hammond. 
N-€ON-COET'ED, a. Not concocted; nut digestedl. 


Brown. 
UN-€ON-DEM'NED, a. 1. Not condemned ; not judged 
ity. 9% Not disapproved ; not pronounced criminal. 
UN-€ON-DENS‘A-BLE, a. That cannot be condensed. 
UN-€ON-DENS'ED, a. Not condensed. 
UN-CON-DI'TION-AL, @. Absolute; ‘unreserved; not 
limited by any conditions. Drydca. 
UN-€CON-DICTION-AL-LY, adr. Without conditions; . 
without terms of limitation; without reservation. 
UN-CON-DU'CING, a. Not leading to. Phillips. 
UN-CON-DUET'ED, a. Not led; not guided. Barrow. 
UN-€ON-FESSED, a. Not confessed ; not acknowledgetL 
UN-CON-FIN‘A-BLE, a. 1. Unhbounded ; [eed Shak 
Q. ‘That cannot de confined or restrnined. Thomson. 
UN-€ON-FIN'ED, a. 1. Not confined; @ree from re- 
straint; free from control. 2. Having no limits; un 
bounded. 
UN-€ON-FIN/ED-LY, adv. Without confinement. Bar- 


row. 

UN-CON-FIRMED, a. 1. Not fortified ‘by resolution; 
weak; raw. 2. Not confirmed ; not strengthened by ad- 
ditional testimony. 3. Not contirmed according lo Ube 
church ritual. 

UN-€ON-FORM, a. Unlike; dissimilar ; not analogous. 
N-€ON-FORM/A-BLE, a. Nout consistent ; not agreeuble 
not conforming. Watts. 

UN-€ON-FORM'L-TY, x». Incongruity ; inconsistency , 
want of conformity. South. 

UN-€ON-FOS/ED, a. 1. Free from confusion or disorder. 
Locke. 2. Not embarrassed. 

UN-€ON-FOS’ED-LY, ade. Without confusion. Locke. 

UN-€ON-FOT’A-BLE, a. Not confutable ; not to be refut- 
ed or overthrown ; that cannot be disproved er convicted 


of error. 
UN-€ON GEAL/A-BLE, a. Not capatie of being con- 


ealed. 

UN CON-GRAL'ED, a. Not frozen; not congealed ; not 
cancreted. Brown. 

UN-€ON-GE'NI-AL, a. Not congenial. 

UN-€ONJU-GAL, a. Not suitable to matrimonial faiths 
not befitting a wife or husband. Milton. 

UN-CON-JUN€-TIVE, a. That cannct be joined. (LZ. \ 

UN-GON-NECT’ED, a. 1. Not connected; not united; 
separate. 2. Not eoherent; not joined -by proper trans- 
Itions or dependence of parts ; loose ; vague ; desultory. 

UN-CON-NEVILNG, a. Not conniving ; mot overlooking or 
winking at. Milton. 

UN-C€ON:'QUER-A-BLF, a. 1. Not conquerable; invinci- 
ble ; that ernnnot be vanquished or defented ; that cannot 
be overcome in contest. 2. That cannot be subdued and 
‘brought under control. 

UN-€ON'QUER-A-BLY, adv. Invineibly ; insuperably. 

UN-ECON'QUERED, a. 1. Not vanquished or defeated. 2. 
Unsubdued ; not brought under control. 2 Invincible, 
insuperable. 

UN-€ON-SCI-EN'TIOUS, a. Not conscientious ; not rega- 
lated or limited by conscience. Kent. 
UN-€ON'SCION-A-BLE, a. 1. Unreasonable ; exceeding 
‘the limits of any rensonable claim or expectation. 2 

Forming unreasonable expectations, 3. Enormous , 
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vast ; 'not elegant.) 4. Not guided or influenced by con- 
science. 

UN-CON'SCION-A-BLE-NESS&, 2. Unreasonableness of 
hope or claim. 

UN-€ON'SCION-A-BLY, ade. Unreasonably ; in a manner 
or degree that conscience and reason do not justify. 

UN-€CON'SCIOUS, a. 1. Not conscious ; having no mental 


reception. 2. Not conscious 9 bot knowing ; nut perceiv- 


ng. 
UN-CON'SCIOUS.LY, ado. Without perception ; without 

knowledge. 

UN-CON'SCIOUS-NESS, rn. Want of perception ; want of 
knowledge. 

t UN-CON'SE-ERATE, v. t. To render not sacred ; to dese- 
crate South. 

UN-CON'/SE-ERA-TED, a. Not consecrated ; not set apart 
for a sacred use by religious ceremonies ; nut dedicated or 
devoted. 

UN-CON-SENT'ED to. Not consented to; not yielded ; 
not agreed to. Wake. 

UN-CON-SENT'ING, a. Not consenting ; not yielding con- 
sent. 

UN-€ON-SIDERED, a. Not considered 3 not attended to. 

UN-€CON-SOL'ED, a. Not consoled ; not comforted. 

UN-CON-SOL‘-DA-TED, a. Not consolidated or made 
solid. 

UN-CON-S6L/ING, a. Not consoting j affording no comfort. 

UN-CONSO-NANT, a. Not consynant ; not consistent; in. 
congruous; unfit. (Little used.) Hooker. 

t UN-CON-SPIR-'ING-NESS, n. Absence of plot or conspir- 
acy. Boyle. 

UN-€ON'STANT, a. Not constant ; not steady or faithful ; 
fickle ; changeable. Shak. 

UN-CON-STI-TO'TION-AL, 4. Not agreeable to the con- 
stitution ; not authorized by the constitution ; contrary to 
the prine| les of the constitution. 

UN-€0N.-S' ‘I-TU-TION-AL'I-TY, a. The quality of being 
unauthorized by the constitution, or contrary to its pro- 
visions or principles. 

UN-€ON-STI-TO“TION-AL-LY, ade. In a manner not 
warranted by or contrary to the constitution. ; 
UN-CON-STRAIN/ED, a. 1. Free from constraint ; acting 
voluntarily ; voluntary. 2. Not prcceeding from con- 

straint ; as actions. 

UN-CON-STRALN'ED-LY, adv. Without force or con- 
straint; freely ; spontanevusly ; voluntarily. South. 

UN-€0: 'STRAINT, a. Freedom from constraint ; ease. 

UN-€ON-SULTING, a. Taking no advice ; rash; impru- 
dent. Sidney. 

ON-CON-SOM'ED, a. Not consumed ; not wasted, expend- 
ed or dissipated ; not destroyed. Milton. 

UN-€ON-SUM/MATE, a. Not consummated. Dryden. 

UN-€ON-TEM'NED, a. Not despixed ; not contemned. 

UN-€ON-TEND‘ED Bh Not contended for ; not urged for. 

UN-CON-TEND'ING, a. Not contending ; not contesting. 

UN-€ON-TENT'EN, a, Not contented ; not satisfied, 
UN-€ON-TENT'ING-NESS, . Want of power to satisfy. 
N-€ON-TEST'A-BLE, a. indisputable; not to be con. 

troverted. 

UN-€ON-TEST'ED, a. 1. Not contested; not disputed. 
2. Evident; plain. Blackmore. 

UN-€ON-TRA-DIE€T'ED, a. Not contradicted ; not denied. 

UN-CON’‘TRITE, a. Not contrite ; not penitent. 

UN-OON-TRIV'ED, a. Not contrived ; not formed by de- 
sign. Duiright. 

UN-CON-TRIV‘ING, a. Not contriving ; improvident. 

UN-€ON-TROLL/A-BLE, a. 1. That cannot be controll- 
ed ; ungovernable; that cannot be restrained. 2. That 
cannot be resisted or diverted. 3. Indisputable ; refra- 
gable. 

UN-CON-TRGOLL'A-BLY, edo. 1. Without power of op- 
position. 2. In a manner or degree that admits of no re- 
straint or resistance. 

UN-CON-TRGOLL ED, @. 1. Not governed ; not subjected 
to a superior power or authority ; not restrained. 2, Not 
resisted ; uno precd: 3. Not convinced ; not refuted. 

UN-CON-TROL ED-LY, adv. Without control or re- 
straint ; without effectual opposition. Decay of Piety. 

UN-CON’TRO-VERT-ED, a. Not disputed ; not contested ; 
not liable to be called in question. Glanville. 

UN-€ON-VERS‘A-BLE, a. 1. Not free in conversation ; 
no: social ; reserved. 2. Not suited to conversation. 

UN-CONIVER-SANT, a. Not conversant; not familiarly 
acquainted with. Mitford. 

UN-CON-VERT'ED, a. 1. Not converted ; not ed in 
opinion ; not turned from one faith to another. Not 
persuaded of the truth of the Christian religion. 3. Not 
renewed ; not regenerated. 4. Not turned or 
from one form to another. 

UN-CON-VERT'IL-BLE, «. That cannot be converted or 
changed in form. 

UN-CON-VIN‘CED, a. Not convinced > not persuaded. 

vORD %. & To loose from cords; to unfasten or un- 


UN-CORK’, c. ¢. To draw the cork from 

UN-€ORK’ED, pp. Having the cork drawn 

UN-CORKI'ING, ppr. pantira the cork from. 

UN-€COR'0-N ETE, a. Not honored with a coronet 

UN-€OR/PU-LENT, a. Not corpulent, not fleshy. Pollok 

UN-€0OR-REET'ED, a. 1. Not corrected ; not revised 
not rendered exact. 2. Not reforined; not amended. 

UN-COR’RI -GI-BLE, a. That cannot be corrected ; deprav 
ed beyond correction. 

UN-COR-RUPT’, a. Not corrupt; not depraved ; not per. 
verted ; not tainted with wickedness; net influenced by 
iniquitous interest. 

UN-COR-RUPTED, @. Not corrupted ; not vitiated ; net 
depraved. Dryden. 

UN-COR-RUPT'ED-NESS, n. State of being uncorrupted. 

UN-€OR-RUPT'I-BLE, @. That cannot be cormupted, 

UN-COR-RUPT'LY, ado. With integrity ; honestly. 

UN-€OR-RUPT’NESS, a. Integrity ; uprightness. 

UN-€OUN‘SEL-A-BLE, a. Not to be advised ; not consist- 
ent with good advice or prudence. Clarendon. 

UN-COUNT' A-BLE, a. ‘That cannot be counted. 

UN-COUNT’ED, a. Not counted ; not nuinbered. Shek. 

UN.€OUN'TER-FEIT, @. Not counterfeit; not spurious ; 
genuine. Sprat. 

UN-COUN-TER-MAND’ED, a. Not countermanded. 

UN-COUP’LE, (un-kup'pl) v. t. To loose dogs from their 
couples ; tu set loose ; to disjoin. Dryden, 

UN-COUPLED (un-kup'pid) pp. Disjoined ; set free. 

UN-COUP'LING, ppr. Disuniting ; sctting free. 

UN-COURT'E-OUS, (un-kurtle-us) a. [See *Counrgovs.} 
Uncivil ; unpolite ; not kind end complaisant. Suduey. 

UN-COURT'E-OUS-LY, ade. Uncivilly ; unpolitely. 

UN-€OURT‘E-OUS-NESS, a, Incivility ; disobliging treat- 


ment. 

UN-COURT-LI-NEBS, x. Unsuitableness of manners to a 
court ; inelegance. Addison. 

UN-COURT'LY, «. 1. Inelegant of manners; not becom- 
ing a court; not refined ; unpolite. 9. Not courteous or 
civil. 3. Not versed in the manners of a court. 

UN-COUTH!, a. [Sax. wacuth.| Odd; strange ; unusual ; 
not rendered pearing by famillarity. 

UN-E€OUTHILY, ado. Oddly; strangely. Dryden. 

UN-COUTIUNESS, n, Oddness; strangeness; want of 
agreeableness derived from familiarity. 

UN-€0V'E-NANT-ED, a. Not promised by covemant; not 
one on a covenant or promise. S. Miller. 

UN-€OV'ER, v. t. 1. To divest of a cover; to remove 
any coveting from. 2. To opie of clothes; to strip; 
to inake naked. 3. To unroof, as a building. 4. To take 
off the hat or cap; to bare the head. 5. To strip of a vail, 
or of any thing that conceals; to lay open ; to disclose to 


view. 

UN-€OV'ERED, pp. Divested of a covering or of clothing ; 
laid open to view ; made bare. 

UN-€OV'ER-ING, ppr. Divesting of a cover or of clothes ; 
stripping of a vail; laying open to view. 

UN-€RE-ATE, v. t. To annibilate ; tu deprive of exist- 
ence. Milton, 

UN-E€RE-AT'ED, pp. 1. Reduced to nothing ; deprived of 
existence. 2, 3 Not yet created. 3. Not produced by 
creation. . 

OP RE BEE, «. Not to be believed; not entitled to 
credit. 

UN-€REDIT-A-BLE, a. 1. Not in good credit or repatn- 
tion; not reputable. 9. Not for the credit or reputa- 
ti 


ion. 

UN-€REDTT-A-BLE-NESS, n. 1. Want of reputation 
2. The quality of being disreputable. 

UN-€RED'IT-ED, a, Not believed. Warner. 

UN-ERIT'-€AL, a. 1. Not critical. 2. Not according to 
the just rules of criticism. A. Stuart. 

UN-€ROP'PED, a. Not cropped ; not gathered. Milton. 

UN-CROSS'ED, e. 1. Not crossed ; not canceled. Shak. 2, 


Not thwarted ; not oreed: 

UN-CROW DED, a. Not crowded ; not compressed ; not 
straitened for want of room. 

UN-CROWN/, v. ¢. 1. To deprive of a crown ; to dethrone. 
2. To pull off the crown. yden, 

UN-CROWNIED, pp. 1. Deprived of a crown. 2. a. Na 
crowned ; having no crown. 

UN-EROWNIING, ppr. Depriving of a crown. 

UN-ERYSTAL-TZ- ABLE, a Not susceptible of crystall- 
zation. U're, 

UN-€RYS‘TAL-IZED, a. Not crystalized. 

UNO@TION, w. [Fr. onction; L. unctio.] 1. The act of 
anointing. 2. Unguent ; ointment. Dryden. 3 The act 
of anointing medically. 4. Any thing softe or leni- 
tive. Shak. 5. That which excites ety and jon. 
Johnson. 6. Richness of ious affections. 7. Divine 
or sanctifying grace. 1 John ii—Eztreme wnctien, the rite 
of anointing in the last hours ; Or the application of sacred 
oil to the parta where the five senses reside. 

UN€T-U-OS'I-TY, 2. Oiliness ; futness ; the quality of be. 
ing greasy. Brown. 
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UN€T.U-OUS, «. 1. Fat; oily ; greasy. Dryden. 2. Hav- 
ing a resemblance to oil. 
UN -OUS3-NESS, nx. 1. Fatneas, oiliness. 2 The 
uality of resembling oil. 
UN-CUCK‘OLD-ED, a. Not made a cuckold. Shak. 
UN-CULL/ED, a. 1. Not gathered. 2. Not separated ; 
not selected. 
IN-CUL‘PA-BLE, a. Not blamable; not faulty. Hooker. 
|UN-EULN, a. [un, and L. cwltus.] Uncultivated ; rude; 
illiterate. Ch. Relig. Appeal. 
UN-€U L/TI-VA-BLE, a. Not capable of being cultivated. 
UN-CUL/TI-VA-TED, a. 1. Not cultivated ; not tilled; not 
used in tillage. 2. Not instructed ; not civilized ; rude ; 
rough in mannets. 
UN-€U MBERED, a. Not burdened ; not embarrassed. 
UN-€CR’‘A-BLE, a. Incurable. [The latter is mustly used.) 
UN-€C0R A-BLY, ade. Incurably. 
UN-CURB/A-BLE, a. That cannot be curbed or checked. 
JN-CURBED, a. Not curbed ; not restrained ; licentious. 
UN-CURL/, v. t. To loose from ringlets. Dryden. 
UN-CURL, te. i. To fall from a curled state, as ringlets ; to 
become straight. Shak. 
UN-CURL‘ED, pp. 1. Loosed from ringlets. 2. a. Not 
curie* ; not forned into ringlets. 
UN-CURLI/ING, ppr. Loosing from ringlets. 
UN-CUR/RENT, a. Not current; not passing in common 


ment. Shak. 
puN-eu RSE , (un-curs’) v. t. To free froin any execration. 
N-CURS‘ED, a. Not cursed; not execrated. Kiang 
UN-€URST", Charles. 
UN-€UR-TAIL/ED, a. Not curtailed ; not shortened. 
UN-€US TOM-A-RY, a. Not customary; not usual. 
Dwicht. 
UN-€US'TOMED, a. 1. Not subjected to customs or duty. 
2. That has not paid duty, or been charged with custoins. 
UN-CUT"', a. Not cut; as, trees uncut. Waller. 
UN -DAM, v.t. To free from a dam, mound or obstruction. 
UN-DAM’AGED, a. Not damaged ; not made worse. 
UN-DAMP ED, a. Not damped ; not depressed. 
UN-DANIGER-OUS, a. Not dangerous. Thomson. 
UN-DARK’ENED, a. Not darkened or obscured. 
UN'DA-TED, a. [L. undatus, unda.] Waved; msing and 
falling in waves towards the margin, as a leaf. 
UN-DAT'ED, a. Not dated ; having no date. 
UN-DXAUNT'A-BLE, a. Not to be daunted. Harmar. 
UN-DAUNT'ED, a. Not daunted ; not subdued or depress- 
ed by fear; intrepid. Dryden. 
UN-DAUNT'ED-LY, ado. Roldly ; intrepidly. South. 
UN-DAUNT'ED-NESS, n. Boldness ; fearless bravery. 
UN-DAWNI'ING, a. Not yet dawning ; not growing light ; 
not opening with brightuess. Cuwper. 
ON-DAZ'ZLED, a. Not dazzled ; not confused by splendor. 
Milton. Boyle. 
UN-DEAF, v. t. To free from deafness. 
N-DE-BAS'ED, «. Not debased ; not adulterated. Shak. 
UN-DE-BAUCH'ED, « Not debauched ; uot corrupted ; 
pure. Dryden. 
JN-DECA-GON, na. [L. undecim, and Gr. ywua.} A fig- 
ure of eleven angles or sides. 
UN-DE-CAY'ED, a. Not decayed ; not impaired by age or 
accident ; pk in full strength. Dryden. 
UN-DE-CAY'ING, a. 1. Not decaying ; not suffering dim- 
inution or decline. 2. Imiuortal. 
UN-DE-CEIV'A-BLE, «. ‘hat cannot be deceived ; not 
subject to deception. Holder. 
UN-DE-CEIVE, v.t. To free from deception, cheat, falla- 
ey or mistake, whether caused by others or by ourselves. 
UN-DE-CRIV'ED, pp. 1. Disabused of cheat, deception or 
fallacy. 2. Not deceived ; not misled or imposed on. 
UN-DE-CFIV'ING, Pere Freeing from deception or fallacy. 
UN-DRICEN-CY, a. Unbecomingness ; indecency. 
UN-DéE'CENT, a. Not decent; indecent. 
UN-DE'CENT-LY, ado. Indecently. 
UN-DE-CID/A-BLE, a. That cannot be decided. South. 
UN-DE-CID'‘ED, a. Nat decided ; not determined. 
UN-DE-CUPHER-A-BLE a. That cannot be deciphered. 
UN-DE-CI/PHERED, a. Not decipbered or explained. 
UN-DE-CT'SIVE, a. Not decisive ; not conclusive ; not de- 
termining the controversy or contest. Granrule. 
UN-DE€K’, ce. t. To divest of ornaments. SAak. 
UN-DECK'ED, 
decked ; not adorned. Ailton. 
UN-DE-CLARED, a. Not declared ; not avowed. 
UN-DE-€LIN‘A-BLE, «. 1. That cannot be declined. 2 
Not to be avoided. Hacket. 
ON-DE-€LIN‘ED, a. 1. Not deviating; not turned from 
the right way. 2. Not varied in termination. 
UN-DE-C€OM-P63/A-BLE, a. Not admitting decomposition ; 
that cannot be decomposed. Chemistry. 
UN-DE-COM-PO3S’ED, a. Not decomposed ; not separated, 
as constituent iclea. Chemistry. 
UN-DE-COM-POUND/ED, 4. Not decompounded. 
UN-DEC‘O-RA-TED, «. Not adorned; not embellished ; 
plain. Buckminster. ‘ 
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UN-DEDI-€A-TED, a. 1. Not dedicated ; nut conseciatod 
2. Not inscribed to a patron. 

UN-DEED/ED, a. 1. Not signalized by any grest action 
Shuk. 2. Not transferred by deed ; [local.) 

UN-DE-FACE’A-BLE, a. That cannot be detaced. 

UN-DE-FA'CED, a. Not deprived of its form; not dis 

ired. 

UN DE-FEAS!L-BLE, a. Not defeasible. 

UN-DE-FEND‘ED, a. 1. Not defended ; not protected. 2, 
Not vindicated. 3. Open to assuult; being without 
works of defense. 

UN-DE-FT'ED, a. Not set at defiance ; nut challenged. 

UN-DE-FIL‘ED, a. Not defiled ; not polluted ; not vitiated 

UN-DE-FIN’A-BLE, a. 1. Not definable ; not capable of 
being described or limited. 2. That cannut be described 
by Interpretation or definition. 

UN-DE-FIN‘A-BLE-NESS, 2. The quality or state of being 
undefinable. EF. 7. Fitch. 

UN-DE-FIN‘ED, a. 1. Not defined ; not described by defi- 
nition or explanation. 2. Not having its limits described 

UN-DE-FLOUR-ED, a. Not debauched ; not vitiated. 

UN-DE-FORM'ED, a. Not deformed ; not disfigured. 

UN-DE-FRAUIED, a. Not detiauded. 

UN-DE-FRAY'ED, a. Not-defrayed ; not paid. 

UN-DE-GRAD/ED, a. Not degraaed. 

UN-DE'L-FY, v.t. To reduce from the state of Deity. 

EN DELEGATED, a. Not delegated ; not deputed ; not 
granted. 

UN-DE-LIB‘ER-A-TED, a. Not carefully considered. 

UN-DE-LIB/ER-A-TING, a. Not deliberating ; not hesity- 
ting ; hasty ; prompt. 

UN-DE-LIGHT’ED, a. Not delighted ; not well please 1. 

UN-DE-LIGHT FIJL, e. Not giving delight or great pleas- 


ure. 
UN-DE-LIV/ERED, a. Not delivered; udt communicr- 


ted. 

UN-DE-MANI+*ED, a. Not demanded ; not required. 

UN-DE-MOL/ISHED, a. 1. Not demolished; not pulled 
down. Sirift. 2. Not destroyed. 

UN-DL-MON'STERA-BLE, a. J. Not capable of fuller evi 
dence. Hooker. 2 Not capable of demonstration. 

UN-DE-NIT'A-BLE, a. That cannot be denied. 

UN-DE-NT'A-BLY, ade. So plainly as to admit no denial 

UN-DE-PENDING, a. Not dependent. Milton. 

UN-DE-PLOR’ED, a. Not lamented. Dryden. 

ve oe a. That cannot be deposed from office 

UN-DE-PRAV'‘ED, a. Not corrupted ; not vitiated. 

UN-DEPRE-€A-TED, a. Not deprecated. 

UN-DE-PRE‘CIA-TED, a. Not depreciated. Walsh. 

UN-DE-PRIV‘ED, a. Not deprived ; not divested of by au- 
thority ; not stripped of any possession. 

UN'DER, prep. (Goth. undar; Fax. under; D. onder; G. 
unter.) 1, Beneath ; below ; so ns tu have something over 
orabove. 2. Inastate of pupilage or subjection to. 3. 
In a less degree than. 4. Forlers than. 5. Less than ; 
below. 6. With the pretense of ; with the cover or pre- 
text of. 7. With less than. & Ina degree, state or rank 
inferior to. 9. In a state of being londed ; in a state of 
bearing or being burdened. 10. In a state of oppression 
or subjection to, the state in which a person is considered 
as bearing or having any thing laid upon him. 1). Ina 
state of liability or obligation, 12. In the state of bearing 
and being known #4 13. In the state of ; in the enjoy- 
ment or possession of. 14. During the time of. 15. Not 
having reached or arrived to; below. 16. Represented 
by ; in the form of. 17. In the state of protestion or de- 
fenee. 18. As bearing n particular character. 19 Being 
contained or comprehended in. 20. Attested by ; signed 
by. 21. Ina state of being handled, treated or discussed, 
or of being the subject of. 22. In subordination to. 23 
In subjection or bondage to; ruled or influenced by ; in a 
mural sense. Rom. iii.—Under a signature, bearing, as a 
name or title.—Under way, in seamen’s language, mov- 
ing ; in a conlition to make progress.— To keep under, to 
hold in subjection or control ; to restrain. 

UN'DER, a. Lower in degree ; subject ; subordinate.— Ua- 
der is much used in composition. 

UN-DER-A€'TION, x. Subordinate action; sction not 
essential to the main story. yden. 

UN-DER-A'GENT, 2. A subordinate agent. South 

UN-DER-BEAR’, r. ¢. 1. To support; toendure. Shak. 2 
To line ; to guard ; [0bs.] Shak. 

UN-DER-BEAR’ER, x. In funcrals, one who sustains the 


corpse. 

UN-DER-BID*, v. t. To bid or offer lesa than another ; ae ia 
ate when a contract or service is set up to the Jowest 

er. 

UN'DER-BRED, a. Of inferior breeding or manners. 

UN'DER-BRUSH, ». Shrubs and small trees in a wooa og 
forest growing under lnrge trees. 

tUN-DE BUY, v. t. To buy at less than a thing is worth: 
N-DER-CHA M’BER-LAIN, ». A deputy chansberlain uf 
the exchequer 
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UN‘DER-€CLERK, 2. Acierk subordinate to the principal 


clerk. 

UN'DER-CROFT, 2. A vault urtder the choir or chancel of 
a church ; also, a vault or secret walk under ground. 

UN-DER-CUR‘RENT, «. A curreat below the surface of 
the water. Mar. Dict. 

UN-DER-DITCH/, v. t. To form a deep ditch or trench to 
drain the surface of land. 

UN-DER-DO, v. i. 1. 'T’'o act below one’s nbilities. B. Jon- 
gon. 2. ‘Ic do less than is requisite. Grew. 

UN'DER-DOSE,n. A quantity less than a dose. 

UN-DER-DOSE,, v. i. ‘lo take simall doses. Cheyne. 

UN IDER-DRAIN, rn. A drain or trench below the surface 
of the ground. 

UN-DER-DRAIN’, v. t. To drain by cutting a deep channel 
below the surface. 

UN-DER-FA€: TION, 2. A subordinate faction. 

UN-DER-FARM'ER, xn. A subordinate farmer. 

UN-DER-PEL'LOW, nx. A mean, sorry wretch. 

UN-DER-FILLING, 2. The lower part of a building. 

t UN-DER-FONG), o. t. (Sax. fangun, to scize.} To take in 
hand. Spenser. 

UN'DER-FOOT, adv. Beneath. Milton. 

UN'DER-FOOT, a. Low ; base; abject; trodden down. 

UN-DER-FUB/NISH, v. ¢. To supply with less than 


enough. 

UNDER RURINIEHED, pp. Supplied with less than 
enough. 

UN-DERK-FUR'NISH-ING, ppr. Furnishing with less than 


enough. 

UN-DER-FUR ROW, ado. In agriculture, to sow under- 
Surrow, is to plough in seed. 

UN-DER-GIRD’, v. ¢. [See Ginp.] To bind below ; to gird 
round the bottom. Acts xxvii. 

UN-DEB-GO/,"o. ¢. 1. To sutfer; to endure something bur- 
densome or painful to the body or the mind. 2. ‘To pass 
through. 3. To sustain without fainting, yielding or 
sinking. . ‘To be the bearer of ; tu possess ; ubs.] 5. 
a support; to hazard; [vbs.) 6 ‘To be subject to; 

008. 

UN-DER-GO!ING, ppr. Suffering ; enduring. 

UN-DER-GONE!, pp. Borne ; sutfered ; sustained. 

UN-DER-GRAD!'U-ATE, 2. A student or member of a uni- 
versity or Srey who has not taken his first degree. 

UN-DER-GROU by, n. A place or space beneuth the sur- 
face ofthe ground. Shak, 

UN'DER-GROUND, a. Being below the surface of the 


ground. 
UN-DER-GROUND), ado. Beneath the surface of the earth. 
UN 'DER-GROWTH, xn. That which grows under trees ; 
shrubs of small trees growing among lurge ones. 
UN'DER-HAND, ado. 1. By secret means ; in a clandestine 
manner. Hooker. 2. By fraud; by fraudulent means. 


Dryden. 

UN’DER-HAND, a. Secret ; clandestine ; usually implying 
meanness or fraud, or bath. 

UN-DER-HAND'ED, a. Underhand ; clandestine. 

UN-DE-RIV'ED, a. Not derived ; not borrowed ; not re- 
ceivea fruin a foreign source. 

UN-DER-KEEP’ER, n. A subordinate keeper. Gray. 

UN-DER-LA'BOR-ER, 2. A subordinate workman. 

UN-DER-LAID,, pp. or a. paver underiay.} Having some- 
thing lying or jaid beneath. 

UN-DER-LAY', v.t. To lay beneath ; to support by some- 
thing laid under. 

UN-DER-LEAF', 2. A sort of apple good for cider. Mort:- 


mer. 
UON-DER-LET’, v. t. 1. To let below the value. Smollett. 
2. To let or lease, as a lessee or tenant; to let under a 


lease. 
UN-DER-LETTER, 2. A tenant who leases. 
UN-DER-LET'TING, ppr. Letting or leasing under a lease, 


or a4 a lessee. 

UN-DER-LET’TING, ». The act or practice of letting 
lands by lessees or tenants. 

OUN-DER-LINE’, v. ¢. le To mark with a line below the 
words ; sometimes called scoring. 2. To influence secret- 


y : eet 

UN-DER-LIN'ED, pp. Marked with a line underneath. 

UN DER-LING, 2. An inferior person or agent; a mean, 
sorry fellow. Milton. 

UN-DER-LIN‘ING, ppr. Marking with a line below. 

UN'DER-LOCK, n. A lock of wool hanging under the belly 
ofa red A Ae 

UN-DER-MAS‘TER, 2. A master subordinate to the princi- 
pal master. Lowth. 

UN’DER-MEAL, n. A re before dinner. B. Jonson. 

UN-DER-MINE’, v. t. 1. To sap; to excavate the earth be- 
neath, for the purpose of suffering to fall, or of blowing up. 
2, To excavate the earth beneath. 3. To remove the 
foundation or support of any thing by clandestine means. 

ON DEL REED, pp. Sapped ; having the foundation re- 
moved. 

UN-DER-MIN‘ER, 2. 1. One that saps, or excavates the 


earth beneath any thing. 92. One that clandestinely re 
moves We foundation or support ; one that secretly oves 
throws. 

UN-DER-MIN ING, ppr. Sapping ; digging away the earth 
beneath ; clandestinely removing the suppurts of, 

UN'DER-MOS'T, a. 1. Lowest in place beneath olbers, 2%. 
Lowest in state or condition. 

t UN'DERN, n. [Sax.] The third hour of the day, or nine 
oclock. Chaucer, 

UN-DER-NEATH', ado. [under and ncath.] Bencath; be- 
low ; in a Jower place. Alidton, 

UN-DER-NEAFIN, prep. Under; beneath. B. Jonson 

UN-DER-OF FI-CER, mn. A subordinate officer. 

UN-DE-KOG/A-TO-RY, a. Not phat toat Ke Boyle. 

UNDER-PART, un. A subordinate part. ydru. 

UN-DER-PETYELEOAT, n. A petticoat wera under a slairt 
or another petticoat. Spectatur. 

UN-DER-PIN, c.t. 1. To lay stones under the sills of a 
building, on which it isto rest. 2. ‘Tu support by sume 
solid foundation ; or to place something undccueath tur 


support. 
UN-DER-PIN'NED, pp. Supported by stones or a founda- 


tion. 

UN-DER-PIN‘NING, ppr. Placing stones under the sills fur 
support. é 

UN-DER-PIN’NING, n. 1. The act of laying stones under 
sills, 2. The stones on which a building immediately 
rests. 

UN'DER-PLOT, x. 1. A series of events in a play, proceed- 
ing collaterally with the main story, aud subservieut to it. 
2. A clandestine scheme. 

UN-DER-PRAISE/, v.t. To praise helow desert. 

UN-DER-PRIZE’', vc. To value at less Uhan the worth ; te 
undervalue, Shak, : 

UN-DER-PRIZ/ED, pp. Undervalued. 

UN-DER-PRIZING, ppr. Undervaluing. 

UN-DER-PROP!, ec. t. Tou support ; to uphold. Feater 

UN-DER-PRO-POR/TIONED, a. Having tov litte propor- 
tion. 

UN-DER-PULL'ER, a2. An inferior puller. Collier. 
N-DER-RATE!, c.t. To rate wo low ; to rate below the 
value ; to undervalue. Buck. 

UN'DER-RATE, xn. A price less than the worth. 

UN-DER-RUN!, c. ¢. To pass under ina boat. Mer. Dict 
—To underrun a tackle, to separate its parts and put thein 
in order. Mar. Dict. 

UN-DER-SAT U-RA-TED, a. Not fully saturated. 

t UN-DER-SAY’, v. t. To say by way of derogation oF con- 
tradiction. Spenser. 

UN-DER-SECOREI, c.t. To mark under. Dean Tucker. 

UN-DER-SE€'RE-TA-RY, 2. A secretary subordinate te 
the principal secretary. Bacon. 

UN-DER-SELL, v. ¢. ‘To sell the same articles at a lower 

rice than another. 

UN-DERSELL/‘ING, ppr. Selling at a lower price. 

UN-DER-SERV-ANT, a. An inferior servant. Grew. 

UN-DER-SET, &. & to prop ; to support. Bacon. 

UN'DER-SET A current of water below the surface. 

UN-DER-SET! ER, ». A prop; a pedestal ; a support. 

UN-DER-SET‘TING, ppr. Propping ; supporting. 

UN-DER-SET‘TING, x. The lower part; the pedestal. 

UN-DER-SHER'FF, 2. A sherifi’s deputy. 

t UN-DER-SNERIFF-RY, ». The office of an under-sheriff. 

UN'DER-SHOT, «. Moved by water passing ulder the 
wheel ; opposed to overshot. 

UN'DER-SHRUHB, n. A low shrub, permanent and woody 
at the base, but the yearly branches decaying. 

UN DER-SOIL, x. Soil beneath the surface ; subsoll. Asiat. 


Res. 
UN'‘DER-SONG, 2. Chorus ; burden of a song. Dryden. 
UN-DER-STAND’, v. t.; pret. and pp. waderstood. [under 
and stand.) I. To have just and adequate ideas af; to 
comprehend ; toknow. 2. To have the same ideas as the 
person who speaks, or the ideas which a person intends to 
communicate. 3. To receive or have the ideas expreased 
or intended to be conveyed in a writing or bouk ; lo know 
the meaning. 4. Toknow the meaning of signe, or of any 
rhIpE intended to convey ideas 5. To suppese to mean 
6. To know by experience 7. To know by instinct. 
8. To interpret, at least mentally. 9. To know another's 
meaning. 10. To hold in opinion with conviction. 11. 
To mean without expressing. 12. To know what is not 
expressed. 13. To learn ; to be informed. 
UN-DER-STAND,, v. i. 1. To have the use of the intetlect 
ual faculties ; to bean intelligent and conscious being. 2 
To be informed by another ; to learn. 
UN-DER-STAND/‘A-BLE, a. That can be understood 
Little used.) 
UN-DER-STANIDVER, ». One who understands or knows 
by experience. "Little used.}] Beaumont. 
UN-DER-STANDING, ppr. 1. Comprehending ; learning, 
or being informed. 2. a. Knowing; skillful. 
UN-DER-STANDING, 2. 1. The faculty of the human 
mind by which it apprehends the rval state of things 
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eat to it, or by which it receives or comprehends the 

which others express and intend to communicate. 

9. Knowledge ; exact comprehension. Locke. 3.. Inte)li- 
gehce between two or more persons ; agreement of minds ; 
union of sentiments. 

UN-DER-STANDUING-LY, ade. Intelligibly ; with fall 
knowledge or ccmrrehension of a question or subject. 

UN-DER-STOOD*, pret. and pp. of understand 

UN'IDER-ST -bER, n. petty fellow; an inferior 


ent. pet 

-DER-STRA‘TUM, 2. Subsoil ; the bed or layer of earth 
on which the mold or soil rests. Cyc. 

UN-DER-STROKE,, v. t. To underline, Srift. 
UN-DER-TAK'A-BLE, a. That may be undertaken. 
N-DER-TAKE’, v. t.; pret. undertook ; pp. undertaken. 
[under and take.) 1. To engage in; to enter upon; w 
take in hand; to begin to pertorm. 2. To covenant or 
contract to perform or execute. 3. To attempt. 4. ‘To 
assume a character; [obs.] 5. To engage with; to attack ; 

seinen 6. To have the charge of ; [vés.] 

-DER-TAKFE’, v. i. 1. To take upon or assume any buai- 
ness or province. 2. To venture; to hazard. 3. To 
promise ; to be bound.— Zo undertake for, to be bound ; 
to become surety for. 

UN-DER-TAKI'EN, pp. of undertake. 
dertaken at his own expense. 

UN-DER-TAK’ER, 2. 1. One who undertakes; one who 
engages in any project or business. 2. One who stipu- 
lates or covenants to perform any work for another. 3. 
One who manages funerals. 

UN-DER-TAK'ING, ppr. Engaging in; taking in hand ; 
meg SN to perform ; stipulating to execute. 

UN-DER-TAK'ING, n. Any business, work or project 
which a person engages in ; an enterprise. 

UN-DER-TEN'ANT,, 2. The tenant of a tenant; one who 
bolds lands or tenements of a tenant. 

{UN/DER-TIME, n. Undern-tide ; the time after dinner, 
or in the evening. Spenser. 

ee K', pret. of undertake. 

UN-DER- AS'UR-ER, (un-der-trezh’ur-er) n. A subor- 
dinate treasurer. 

UN-DER-VAL-U-A‘TION, 2. The act of valuing below 
the real worth ; rate not equal to the worth. 

UN-DER-VALIUE, v. t. 1. To value, rate or estimate below 
the real worth. 2. To esteem lightly ; to treat as of little 
worth. 3. To despise ; to hold in mean estimation. 

UN-DER-VAL/UE, 2. Low rate or price ; a price less than 
the real worth Hamilton. 

UN-DER-VAL'UED, pp. Estimated at less than the real 
worth ; slighted ; despised. 

UN-DER-VAL'U-ER, n. One who esteems lightly. 

UN-DER-VAL/U -ING, ppr. Estimating at less than the real 
worth ; slighting ; despising. 

UN-DER-W NT’, pret. of undergo. 

UNDER-WOOD, n. Small trees that grow among large 
trees. Mortimer. 

UN DER-WORK, nz. Subordinate work ; petty affairs. 

UN-DER-WORK’, v. t. 1. To destroy by clandestine meas- 
eres. 2. To work or labor upon less than is sufficient or 
proper. 3. To work at a less price than others in the like 
employment. 

UN'DER-WORK-ER, 2. One who underworks ; or asubor- 
dinate workman. 

UN-DER-WORKI/ING, ppr. Destroying clandestinely ; 
working at a less price than others in the like employ- 


ment. 
UN-DER-WORK’'MAN, x. A subordinate workman. 
UN-DER-WRITPE,, v. t. 1. To write under something else. 
92 To subscribe. 3. To subscribe one’s name four insur- 


ance. 

UN-DER-WRITE’, vc. i. To practice insuring. 

UN'DER-WRIT-ER, 2. One who insures ; an insurer; 80 
props because he underwrites his name to the conditions 
of the policy. 

UN-DER-WRIT'ING, ppr. 1. Writing under something. 
9. Subscribing a policy ; insuring. 

UN-DER-WRIT'ING, n. The act or practice of insuring 
ships, goods, houses, &c. 

UN-DER-WRIT'TEN, pp. Written under ; subscribed. 

UN-DE-SCEND‘I1-BLE, a. Not descendible ; not capable of 
descending to heirs. 

UN-DE-SERIBED, a. Not described. Hooker. 

UN-DE-SERT'ED, a. Not descried ; not discovered. 

UN-DE-SERV'ED, a. Not deserved ; not merited. 

UN-DE-SERV’ED-LY, adv. Without desert. den. 

UN-DE-SERV’ED-NESS, x. Want of being worthy. 

UN-DE-SERV'ER, n. One of no merit. Shak. 

UN-DE-3ERV'ING, «. 1. Not deserving ; not having merit. 
2. Not meriting. ee 

UN-DE-SERV'ING-LY, adv. Without meriting any par- 
ticular advantage or harm. Milton. 

UN-DE-SIGN'ED, (un-de-eInd’) a, Not designed ; not in- 
tended ; not proceeding from purpose. 

UN-DE-SIGN'ED-LY, adv. Without design or Intention. 


The work was un- 
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UN-DE-SIGNIED-NESS, x. Freedow from design or vet 
purpose. Sod 

UN-DE-SIGN‘ING, a. 1. Not acting with set purpose. 2. 
Sincere ; upright ; artless ; having no artful or fraudulent 


purpose. 

UN-DE-S$IR/A-BLE, a. Not to be desired ; not to be wished ; 
Trot ples ne Muton. 

UN-DE-¥IR/ED, a. Not desired, or not solicited. 

UN-DE-SIR‘ING, a. Not desiring ; not wishing. Dryden. 

UN-DFE-SPAIR/ING, a. Not yielding to despair. Dyer. 
UN-DE-STROY'A-BLE, a. Indestructible. Boyle. 
N-DE-STROY'ED, a. Not destroyed ; not wasted 

UN-DE-TE€T'ED, a. Not detected ; not discovered ; no 
laid open. R. G@. Harper. 

UN- DE-TERM'IN-A-BLE, a. That cannot be determined 
or decided. Locke. 

UN-DE-TERMILN-ATE, a. Not determinate ; not settled 

UN-DE-TERM/IN-ATE-NESS, 2. Uncertainty ; unsettled 


stcie. 

UN-DE-TERM-IN-A'TION, n. Indecision ; uncertainty of 
mind. [See InpETERMINATION, Which is chiefly used. 

UN-DE-TERMINED, a. 1. Not detcrinined ; nut settle 
not decided. 2. Not limited; notdetined ; indeterminate 

UN-DE-TER/RED, a. Not deterred ; not restrained by fear 
or obstacles. Witford. 

UN-DE-TEST'ING, a. Not detesting ; not abhorring. 

UN-DE-VEL‘OPED, a. Not opened or unfolded. 

UN-DE'VI-A-TING, a. 1. Not deviating ; not departing 
from the way, or from a rule, principle or purpose ; steady ; 
regular. 2. Not errin ; not wandering ; not crooked. 

UN-DE'VI-A-TING-LY, ado. Without wandering ; steadi- 
ly 5 re ularly. 

UN-DE-VOT'ED, a. Not devoted. Clarendon. 

UN-DE-VOUT"', a. Not devout ; having no devotion. 

UN-DEX'TROUS, a. Not dextrous ; clumsy. 

UN-DI-APH/A-NOUS, a. Not transparent ; not pellucid. 

UN-DID’!, pret. of undo. 

UN-DIG‘EN-OUS, a. [L. unda, and Gr. yevos.] Generated 
by water. Kirwan. 

UN-DI-GES'L"ED, a. Not digested; not subdued by the 
stomach ; crude. Arbuthrot. 

t UN-DIGIIT’, v.t. To put off. Spenser. 

UN-DIG‘NL-FIED, a. Not dignified ; common ; mean. 

UN-DI-MIN ISH-A-BLE, a. Not capable of diminution. 

UN-DLMINISHED, a. Not diminished ; not lessened. 

UN-DI-MINISH-ING, a. Not diminishing ; not becoming 
less. 

UN-DINT'ED, a. Not impressed by a blow. Shak. 

UN-DIP-LO-MAT'I€, a. Not according to the rules of dip- 
lomatic bodies. 

UN-DIPYPED, a. Not dipped ; not plunged. Dryden. 
UN-DI-RECT'ED, a. 1. Not directed; not guided; left 
without direction. 2. Not addressed ; not superscribed. 

UN-DIS-AP-POINT'ED, a. Not disappointed. 
UN-DIS-CERN’ED, (un-diz-zernd') a. Not discerned ; not 
seen ; not observed ; not descried ; not discovered. 
UN-DI8-CERN'ED-LY, (un-diz-zern’ed-ly) adv. In such a 
manner as not to be discovered or seen. le. 
UN-DIS-CERN'I- BLE, (un-diz-zern‘e-bl) a, That cannot be 
discerned, seen or discovered ; invisible. 
UN-DIS-CERN'-BLE-NESS, (un-diz-zern'e-bl-nes) x. The 
state or quality of being undiscernible. 
UN-DIS-CERN'I-BLY, (un-diz-zern'e-bly) adv Ina way 
not to be discovered or seen ; invisibly ; imperceptibly. 
UN-DIS-CERN!ING, (un-diz-zern‘ing) 4. Not discerning ; 
not making just distinctions ; wanting judgment or tLe 
wer of diacrimination. 
UN-DIS-CERN'ING, (un-diz-zern'ing) x. Want of discern- 


ment. 

UN-DIS‘CI-PLINED, a. 1. Not disciplined ; not duly exer 
cised and taught ; not subdued to regularity and order, 
raw. 2. Not instructed ; untaught. 

UN-DIS-ELOSE’, v. t. Not to discover. [4 bad word.} 

UN-DIS-€LOS/ED, a. Not disclosed ; not revealed. 

UN-DIS-COL/ORED, a. Not discolored ; not stained. 

UN-DIS-CORDING, a. Not disagreeing ; not jarring, in 
music ; harmonious. Milton. 

UN-DIS-€OV'ER-A-BLE, a. That cannot be discovered. 

UN-DIS-€OV'ER-A-BLY, adv. In a manner not to be dlw- 


covered. 

UN-DIS-C€OV'ERED, a. Not discovered; not seen; not 
descried. den. 

UN-DIS-CREET', a. Not discreet ; not prudent or wise. 

UN-DIS-C€REET'LY, adv. Indiscreetly. See InpiscrgETLY 

UN-DIS-€USS'ED, a. Not discussed ; not argued. 

UN-DIS-GRA‘CED, a. Not disgraced or dishonored. 

UN-DIS-GUIS/ED, a. 1. Not disguised ; not covered with w 
mask, or with a false appearance. 2. Open ; frank ; can- 
did ; berys ; artless. 

UN-DIS-HON'‘ORED, (un-dis-on'urd) @. Not dishonorea ; 
not disgraced. Ska 

AY'ED, a dismayed ; not disheartened by 
fear ; not discouraged. 

UN D1S-O-BLI'GING, a. Inoffensive. [L. ».] Brown. 
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UN-DIS-OR TERED, a. Not disordered ; not disturbed. 
UN-DIS-PENS‘ED, a. Nut disuensed. 2. Not freed from 
voligation. 
UN-DIS-PENSING, a Not allowing to be dispensed with. 
(N-DIS-PERSED, a. Not dispersed ; not scattered. Buyle. 
WN-DIS-PLAY ED, a. Not displayed ; not unfolded. 
UN-DIS-?69 ED OF. Not dispused of ; not bestowed. Swift. 
UN-DIS‘/PU-TA-BLE, a. Not disputable. 
UN-CIS-POT'ED, a. Not disputed ; not contested. 
UN-DIS-QUTI ET-ED, a. Not disquicted ; not disturbed. 
UN-DISSEM BLED, @. Not dissembied ; open; undis- 
guised ; unfeigned. Attcrbury. 
UN-DIS-SEM'BLING, @. Not dissembling ; not exhibiting 
a false appearnnce ; not false. Jhonson. 
UN-DISSI-PA-TED, a. Not dissipated ; not scattered. 


UN-D!I$-3O0LV'A-BLE, a. }. That cant be dissolved or 


melted. 2. That may not be loosened or broken. 
ON-DIS-SOLV'ED, a. Not dissolved ; nut melted. Comper. 
UN-DI€-SOLVING, a. Not dissolving ; not inelting. 
UN-DIS-TEM'PERED, a. 1. Not diseased ; free trom mala- 
dy. 2. Free from perturbation. 7'cmple. 
UN-DIS-TEND'ED, a. Not distended ; not enlarged. 
UN-DIS-TILL’ED, a. Not distilled. 
UN-DIS-TIN'GUISH-A-BLE, ca. 1}. That cannot be dis- 
tinguished by the eye ; not to be distinctly seen. 2. Not 
to be known or distinguished by the intellect, by any pe- 
culiar Oertty 
UN-DIS-TIN'G UISH-A-BLY, adc. Without distinction ; so 
ns not to be known from each other. Barrow, 
UN-DIS-TIN‘'GUISHED, a. 1. Not distingnished ; not so 
inarked as to be distinctly known from each other. 2. 
Not separately seen or descried. 3. Not plainly discerned. 
4. Having no intervenient space. 5. Nut marked by any 
particular A a rty. G. Not treated with any particular 
respect. 7. Not distinguished by any particular eimi- 


hence. 

UN-DIS-TIN‘GUISH-ING, a. Making no difference ; not 
discriminading. Addison. 

ON-DIS-TORT'ED, a. Not distorted ; not perverted. Wore. 

UN-DIS-TRA€T’ED, a. Not perplexed by contrariety or 
confusion of thoughts, desires or concerns. 

UN-DIS-TRAET'E -LY, ede. Without disturbance from 
contrariety of thoughts or multiplicity of concems. 

UN-DIS-TRACT'ED-NESS, x. Freedom from disturbance. 

UN DIS-TRIB’'U-TED, a. Not distributed or allotted. 

UN-Dts-TURB'ED, a. 1. Free froin interruption ; not mo- 
lested or hindered. 2. Free from perturbation of mind ; 
calm ; tranquil; placid; serene; not agitated. 3. Not 
agitated — not stirred ; not moved. 

UN-DIS-TURBED-LY, ado. Calinly ; peacefully. Locke. 

UN-DIS-TURBIED-NEss, x». Culmness ; tranquillity ; free- 
dom from molestation or agitation. 

UN-DI-V ERSI-FIED, a. Not diversified ; not varied ; uni- 


form. 

UN-DI-VERT'ED, «4. 1. Not diverted ; not turned aside. 
2. Not amused ; not entertained or pleased. 

UN-DI-VID’/A-BLE, «. That cannot be divided ; not sepa- 
rable. Shak. 

UN-DI- VIDED, a. J, Not divided ; not separated or disu- 
nited ; unbroken ; whole.—2. In botany, not lobed, cleft 
or branched. Cyc. 

UN-DI-VIDED-LY, adr. Bo as not to be parted. 

UN-DI-VOR'CED, «4. Not divorced ; not separated. Young. 

UN-DI-VULG ‘ED, a. Not divulged ; not reveuled or dis- 
Closed ; secret. Robertson. 

UN-TM, v. t. ; pret. undid; pp. undone. 1. Toreverse what 
jias been done ; to annul; to bring to naught any transac- 
tion. 2. To loose ; to open ; to take to picces ; to unravel ;s 
to unfasten ; to untie. 3. To ruin; to bring to poverty ; 
to impoverish. 4. To ruin, ina moral sense ; to bring to 
oyenne destruction and misery. 5. Jo ruin in repu- 
tation. 

UN-DOC€K', v. t. To take out of dock ; as, to uxdock a ship. 


Facyc. 

UN-DOG’ER, ». One who undoes or brings destruction ; one 
avho reverses what has been done. 

UON-DOYING, ppr. Reversing what has been done ; ruining. 

UN-DOING, x. 1. The reversal of what has been dune. 
2. Ruin; destruction. Hooker. 

UN-DONE, pp- 1. Reversed; annulled. 2 Ruined; de- 
stroyed. 3. a. Not done ; not performed ; not executed. 

LN-DOUBT'ED, (un-dout‘ed) «. Not doubted ; nos called 
ia question ; indubitable ; indisputable. Afilton, 

UN-DOUBT'ED.-LY, (un-dout'ed-ly) edo. Without doubt ; 
without question; indubitably. Tillotson. 

UN-DOUBT:FIIL, (un-dout‘ful) a. Not doubtful; not am- 
acer ts n; evident. Shak. 

UN-DOUBT'ING, (un-doutting) «. Not doubting; not hesi- 
tating res ing facts ; not fuciusting in wncertainty. 

UN-DRZIN‘ED, a. Not drained ; not freed from water. 

UN-DRA-MATIE e. Not dranantic ; not according to 

UN-DRA.MATLGAL, | the rules of the drama, or not 
suited to the drama. 

UN-DRAWN', a. 1. Not drawn; not pulled by an external 
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furce. Milton. 2. Not allured by motives or persuagion 
3. Not taken from the box. 

UN-DREADED, (un-dred ed) a. Not dreaded ; not feared 

UN-DREAMED, a. Not dreamed ; not thougnt of, 

UN-DRESS’, c. ¢. 1. To divest of clothes ; ta strip. 2 To 
divest of ornaments, or the attire of ostentalion ; to dis- 
rabe. 

UN'DRESS, n. A loose, negligent dress. Dryden. 

UN-DRESS’ED, pp. 1. Divested of dress; disrobed 2. @ 
Not dressed ; notattired. 3. Not prepared. 4. Not pruned . 
not trinined ; net put in order. . . 

UN-DRIED, a. 1. Nut dried ; wet; moist. 2. Not dricd , 


green. 

UN-DRIV'EN, a. Not driven; not impelled. Dryden. 

UN-DROOPANG, a. Not drooping; not sinking ; not de- 
spairing. Thomson. 

UN-DROSS'Y, a. Free from dross or recrement. Pope. 

UN-DROWNED, a. Not drowned. Shak. 

UN-DC’BI-TA-BLE, a. Not to be doubted; unquestioe - 
able. 

UN-DOE’, a. 1. Not due; not yet demandable of right. @ 
Nut right ; not legal; improper. 3. Not agreeable to # 
rule or standard, or to duly ; wot proportioned ; eacessive 

UN-DOKE,, c.t. To deprive of dukedoin. Swift, 

UN'DU-LA-RY, a. [L. undula.) Playing like waves; wav- 
ing. Brown. 

UN'DU-LA'TE, or UN‘DU-LA-TED, a. Wavy ; waved ob- 
tusely up and down, near the margin, as a leaf or cori. 
UN: DU-LATE, t. ¢t. [L: undula.) ‘To move back and forth, 

or up and down, as waves ; to Cause to vibrate. 

UN'DU-LATE, c. i. To vibrate ; to move back and forth, 
to wave; as, wnduluting air, Pupe. ; . 

UN!DU-LA-TING, pyr. 1. Waving; vibrating. 2.4 Wavy; 
rising and falling. 

UN-DU-LA-TING-LY, ade. In the form of waves 

UN-DU-LA‘TION, a. 1. A waving motion or vibration .— 
2. In medicine, a particular uneasy sensation of an undu- 
latory motion in the keart.—3. In music, a rattling or jar- 
ring of sounds, as when discordant notes are sounded to- 
gether.—4. In surgery, a certain motion of the matter uf 
an abscess when preseed, which indicates its matunty or 
fitness for opening. 

UN DU-LA-TO-RY, a. Moving in the manner of waves ; 
or resembling the motion of waves, which successively 
rise or swell and fall. ; 

t UN-DULL’, r. t. To remove dulineas os obecurity ; to 
clear ; to purify. Whitlock. 

UN-DO'LY, adc. 1. Not according to duty or propriety. 2. 
Not in proper proportion ; excessively. 

UN-DCRA-BLE, a. Not durable ; not lasting. 4rasey. 

PUN-DURT r.t. To free from dust. Muuntagee. 
N-DO’TE-OUS, a. Not performing duty to parents and 
superiors ; not obedient. Dryden. 

UN-DU'TI-FUL, a. Not obedient; not performing duty. 

UN-Du'TI-F['L-LY, adr. Not according to duty ; in a dis- 
obedient manner. Dryden. 

UN-DO'TI-FUL-NESS, rn. Want of respect ; violation of 
duty ; disobedience. ; 

UN-D@ ING, a. 1. Not dying; not periahing. 2 Not sub- 
ject to death ; immortal. 

UN-FKARN ED, (un-ernd’) a. Not merited by labor or sex 
vices. Philips. 

UN-EARTIVED, (un-ertht’) a. Driven from a den, cavers 
or burrow. 7'homson. 

UN-EARTH!LY, (un-erth'ly) a. Not terrestrial. Shek. 

UN-FAS'I-LY, ade. 1. With uneasiness or pain. L’fotrarge. 
2. With difficulty ; not readily. Boyle. 

UN-RASI-NESS, ». 1. A moderate degree of pain; rest- 
lessness ; want of ease; disquiet. 2. Unquietness of 
mind; moderate anxiety of perturbation, disquietude 
3. That which makes uneasy or gives trouble , rugged 


nessa, 

UN-FASY, a. 1. Feeling some degree of pain; restlew 
disturbed ; unquiet. 2. Giving some pain. 3. Pisturbe 
in mind ; somewhat anxious ; unquiet. 4. Constraining ; 
cramping. 5. Constrained ; stiff; nc4 graceful ; not easy. 
6. Giving some pain to others ; disagreeable > unpleasin g. 
7. Difficult ; [ods.} 

UN-EAT'A-BLE, a. Not eatable ; not fit to be eaten. 

UN-EAT'EN, a. Not eaten ; not devoured. Clarendon. 

tUN-EATH', adr. (wna, and Sax. eath, casy.}] 1. Not eas 
ily. Shak. 2. Bencath; below. Spenser. 

UN-E-€LIPS'ED, a. Net eclipsed ; not obscured. 

UN-ED'I-F9-ING, a Not edifying ; not improviag o the 
mind. Atterbury, 

UN-ED‘U-€A-TED, a. Not educated ; illiterate. 

UN-EF-FA‘CED, a. Not effaced ; not obliterated. 

UN-EF-FECT'U-AL, a. Ineffectual. 

UN-E-LAS’TI€, a. Not elastic; not having the peeperty 
ris recovering its original state, when bent or forced out a. 

8 form. 

UN-E-LAT’ED, oa. Not elated; not paffed up. 

UN-FL‘BOWED, a. Not attended by any at the eloow. 

UN-E-LE€T ED, a. Not elected ; not chusen ; not preferred 
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UN-EL/E-GANT, a. Not elegant. See Ing uecant. 
N-EL‘1-GI-BLE, «. Not piper to be chosen ; ineligible. 
UN-E-MAN‘CI-PA-TED, a. Not emancipated. 
UN-EM-BALM/ED, (un-em-bamd’) a. Not embalmed. 
UN-EM-BAR'/RASSED, a. 1. Not embarrassed ; not per- 
peer in mind ; not confused. 2. Free from pecuniary 
iticulties or encumbrances. 3. Free from perplexing 
connection. 
URE BIMTERED: a. Not embittered ; not aggravated. 
oscoe. 
UN-EM-BODTED, a. 1. Free from a corporeal body. 2. 
Not embodied ; not collected into a body. Smollett. 
UN-EM-PHAT'I€, @. Having no emphasis. 
UN-EM-PLOY'ED, a. 1. Notemployed , not occupied ; not 
bisy ; at leisure ; not engaged. Addison. 2. Not being in 


use. 

UN-EM-POW'ERED, a. Not empowered or authorize“. 
UN-EMP'TI-A-BLE, a. Not to be emptied ; inexhaustible. 
N-EM'U-LA-TING, «4. Not emulating ; not striving to 


excel. 
UN-EN-CHANT'ED, a. Not enchanted ; that cannot be en- 
chanted. Milton. 
UN-EN-CUM BER, oe. t. To free from encumbrance. 
UN-EN-€U M/BERED, pp. 1. Disengaged from encum- 
brance. 2. a. Not encumbered ; not burdened. 
UN-EN-DEAR’ED, a. Not attended with endearment. Ail- 


ton. 

UN-EN-DOW’ED, a. 1. Not endowed ; not furnished : not 
invested. 2. Not furnished with tunds. 

UN-EN-DOR'ING, a. Not lasting ; of temporary duration. 

UN-EN/ER-VA-TED, [See * Enxrvate.] a. Not encrvated 
or weakened. 

UN-EN-GA'GED, a. 1. Not engaged ; not bound by cove- 
nant or promise ; free from obligation to & particular per- 
son. 2. Free from attachment that binds. 3. Unem- 
ployed ; unoccupied ; not busy. 4. Not appropriated. 

UN-EN-GA'GING, a. Not adapted to engage or win the at- 
tention or alfections ; not inviting. 

UN-EN-JOY'ED, a. Not enjoyed ; not obtained. 

UN-EN-JOY'‘ING, a. Not using ; having no fruition. 

UN-EN-LARGED, a. Not enlarged ; narrow. Watts. 

UN: EN CIGD ENED, a. Not enlightened; not illumi- 
nated. 

UN-EN-SLAV'ED, a. Not enslaved ; free. Addison. 

UN-EN-TAN'GLE, v. ¢. Tu free froin complication or per- 

lexity ; to disentangle. Donne. ; 

UN-EN-TAN'GLED, pp. 1. Disentangled. 2. a. Not en- 
tangled; not complicated ; not perplexed. 

UN-EN’TER-PRIS-ING, c. Not enterprising ; not adven- 


turous. 

UN-EN-TER-TAINING, a. Not entertaining or amusing ; 
giving no delight. Pope. 

UN-EN-TER-TAINING-NESS, ». The quality of being 
unentertaining or dull. 

UN-EN-THRALL/ED, a. Not enslaved; not reduced to 
thralidom. 

UN-EN-TOMBED, a. Not buried ; not interred. Dryden. 

UN-EN’VIED, ea. Not envied ; exempt from the envy cf 


others. 

UN-EN'V1-OUS, a. Not envious; free from envy. 

UN-EPUI-TAPHED, a. Having no epitaph. Pollok. 

UN-E’QUA-BLE, a. Ditferent froin iwelf; ditterent at dif- 
ferent times ; not aniform ; diverse. 

ON-RQUAL, a. (L. tnzqualis.] 1. Not equal ; not even ; 
not of the same size, length, breadth, quantity, &c. 2. 
Not enum! in strength, talents, acquirements, &c. ; infe- 
rior. 3. Not equal in age or station ; inferior. 4. Tusutli- 
cient ; inadequate. 5. Partial; unjust; not furnishing 
equivalents to the different parties. 6. Disproportioned ; 
il-rmnatched, 7. Not regular; not uniform.—. lu dutaay, 
having the parts not corresponding in size, but in propor- 
tion outy, as a coral; rugged, not even or smooth, as the 
surface of a leaf or stem. 

UN-i&/QUAL-A-BLE, a. Not to be equaled. Boyle. 

UN-'QUALED, a. Not to be equaled ; unparalleled ; unri- 
valed +: ina good or bad sense. 

UN-F QUAL-LY, ade. 1, Not equally ; in different de- 

cs ; in disproportion to each other. 2. Not with like 
sentiments, temper or religious opinions or habits. 2 


Cur. vi. 
UN “FQ UAL-NESS, n. State of being unequal ; inequality 


Temple. 
UN_E:4/UIT-A-BLE, a. 1. Not equitable ; not just 2 Not 
impartial. [/nequitable is generally used. 
UN-K-QUIV'O-CAL, a. 1. Not equiv: ; not doubtful ; 
clear ; evident. 2. Not ambiguous ; not of doubtful sig- 
nification ; not admitting different interpretations. 
UN-E-QUIVO-€AL-LY, edo, Without doubt ; without 
reom to doubt ; plainly ; with full evidewee. 
UN-ER/’RA-BLE, a. Incap bie of erring ; infallible. 
UN-ER/RA-BLE-NESS, 2. Incapacity of erroz 
UN-ER’RING, a. 1. Committing no mistake ; incapable of 
error. 2. Incapable of failure ; certain. 
UN-ER/RING-LY, ado. Without mistake. Glanville. 
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UN-ES-CHEW!A-BLE, a. Unavoidable. Carew. 
N-E-SPTI'ED, a. Not espied ; not discovered ; not seen 

UN-ES-SAY'‘ED, a. Not essayed ; unattempted. Milton. 

UN-ES-SEN‘TIAL, a. 1, Not essential; not absolutely 
necessary ; not of prime importance. 2. Not constituting 
the essence. 3. Void of real being. 

UN-ES-SEN'TIAL, x. Something not constituting essence, 
or not of absolute necessity. 

UN-E-STAB'‘LISH, r. ¢t. To unfix ; to deprive of estatdish- 
ment. [Little wsed.) Milton. 

UN-E-STAB'LISHED, a. Not established ; not permanent 


N fixed. ° 

UN-E-VAN-GEL'1-CAL, «a. Not orthodox ; nat according 
to the gcspel. AMuner. 

UN-E'/VEN, (un-é'vn) «. 1. Not even; not level. 2. Not 
equal ; not of equal length 3. Not uniform. 

UN-EVEN-LY, ado. In an uneven manner. 


' UN-#/VEN-NESS, 2. 1. Surface not level; inequality of 
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surface. 2. ‘Turbulence; change; want of uniformity 

3. Want of ius & 4. Want of smoothness. 
UN-EV'I-TA-BLE, a. Not to be eacaped ; unavoidable. 
UN-EX-ACT", a. Nut exact. See Inzxact. 
UN-EX-A€T'ED, @. Not exacted; not taken by force. 
UN-EX-AG'GER-A-TED, a. Not exaggerated. Buckmin- 


ster. 

UN-EX-AG'GER-A-TING, «4. Not enlarging in descrip- 
tion. 

UN-EX-AM‘IN-A-BLE, a. Not to be examined. Afiltan. 

UN-EX-AMUNED, a. I. Not examined ; not interrogated 
strictly. 2. Not inquired into; not investigated. 3. Not 
discussed ; not debated. 

UN-EX-AM'PLED, a. Having no example or similar case , 
having no precedent; unprecedented ; unparalleled. 

UN-EX-CEP'TION-A-BL , 4. Not liable to any exception 
or objection ; unobjectionable. 

UN-EX-CEP TION-A-BLE-NESS, x. State or quality of 
being unexceptionable. More, 

UN-EX-CEP'TION-A-BLY, adv. Ina manner liable to no 
objection. 

UN-EX-CIS- ED, a. Not charged with the duty of excise. 

UN-EX-CTI-ED, a. Not excited ; not roused. Brown. 

UN-EX-€0G/1-TA-BLE, a. Not to be found out. Ralrigh 

UN-EX-COM-MO/NI-CA-TED, a. Not excommunicated. 

UN-EX-€T/SA-BLF, a. Not excusable. 

UN-EX-€0'SA-BLE-NESS, x. Inexcusableness, which 


see. 

UN-EX’E-€U-TED, a. 1. Not performed ; not done. 2. Not 
signed or sealed ; vot baving the proper attestations oF 
forms that give validity. 

UN-EX‘EM-PLA-RY, a. Not exemplary ; not according to 
exa oaple. Swift. 

UN-EX-EM'PLI-FTED, a. Not exemplified ; not illustrated 
by example. Boyle. 

UN-EX-EMPT', a. Not exempt; not free by privilege. 

UN-EX/ER-CISED, a. Not exercised ; not practiced ; not 
disciplined ; not experienced, Dryden. 

UN-EX-ERTED, a. Not called into action ; not exerted. 

UN-EX-HFAUST'ED, a. 1. Not exhausted ; not drained 
to the button, or to the last article. dddison. 2. Not 
spent. 

UNE: -IST'ENT, a. Not existing. Brown. 

UN-EX‘OR-CISED, a. Not exorcised ; 1108 cast out by ex- 
orcigm. 

UN-EX-PAND’ED, a. Not expanded; not spread out 
Blackmore. 

UN-FEX-PEE€-TATION, 2. Want of foresisht. 
N-EX-PE€T‘ED, a. Not expected ; nat looked for; sud- 
den ; not provided against. J/locker. 

UN-EX-PECTED-LY, ede. Ata lime or in a manner not 
expected or looked for ; saddenty. 

UN-EX-PECI‘ED-NESS, #. ‘The quality of being unex- 
pected, or of comme suddenly and by surprise. Watts. 

UN-EX-PE€"TO-RA-TING, a. Not expectorating ; not dim 
charging from the throat or Jungs. 

UN-EX-PF:DI-ENT, a. Not expedient. 

UN-EX-PEND‘ED, a. Not expended ; not laid out. 

UN-EX-PENS'ITVE, a. Not expensive 5 not costly. 

UN-EX-PE‘RI-ENCED, a. 1. Not experienced ; not vere 
ed ; not acquainted hy trial or practice. 2. Untried. 

UN EX-PERT’, a. Wanting skill; rot ready or dextrous iv 

rformance. Prior. 

UN-EX-PTIR'ED, a. Not expired ; not ended. 

UN-EX-PLAIN'A-BLE, a. That cannot ve explained. 

UN-EX-PLOR’ED, a. J. Not explored ; uot searched or es 
amined by the eye; unknown. 2. Not examine inte} 
lectually. 

UN-FX-POS/ED, a. 1. Not laid open to view ; conccaled- 
2. Not laid open to censure. ; 

UN-EX-POUND‘ED, a. Not expounded ; rot exphined. 

UN-EX-PRESS'ED, a. Not expressed ; not mentioned or 
named ; not exhibited. 

UN-EX-PRESS!I-BLE, a. That cannot be expressed. 

UN-EX-PRESS'IVE, a. 1. Not having the power of ex- 
pressing. 2. Inexpressible ; unutterable. 
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UN-EX-TEND ED, a. Occupying no assignable space ; hav- 
ing no dimensions. Locke. 

UN-EX-TINE€T", a. Not extinct ; not being destroyed ; not 
having perished 

UN-EX-’TIN'GUISH-A-BLE, a. 1. That cannot be extin- 
gaisued ; unquenchable. 2. That cannot be annihilated 


Or ° 

UN-EX-TIN'GUISH-A-BLY, adv. In a manner or degree 
that ludes extinction. Johnson. 

UN-EX-TIN'GUISHED, a. Not extinguished ; not quench- 
ed ; net entirely repressed. 

UN-EXTIRB-PA-TED, (Sce * Extizeats.] a. Not extirpat- 
ed; not rooted out. 

UN-EX-TORT‘ED, a. Not extorted ; not wrested. 

UN-EX-TRAC€T'ED, a. Not extracted or drawn out. 

UN-FAD’ED, a. 1. Not faded ; not having lost its strength 
of color. 2. Unwithered ; as a plant 

UN-FAD ING, a. 1. Not liable to lose strength or freshness 
of coloring. 2. Not liable to wither. 

na picts G-NESS, x. Tho state or quality of being un- 

ading. 
t UN-FAIL/A-BLE, a. That cannot fail. Hall. 
t UN-FAIL/A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being unfail- 


able. 
UN-FAILING, a. 1. Not liable to fail; not capable of be- 
ing exhausted. 2. That does not fail; certain. 
UN-FPAIL/ING-NESS, n. The state of bein ppc 
UN-FAINT!ING, a. Not fainting ; not sinking ; not failing 
under toil. Saneye: 
UN-FAIRB‘, a. 1. Not honest ; not impartial ; disingenuous ; 
Sr trick or artifice. 2. Not honest; not just; not 
equal. 3. Proceeding from trick or dishonesty. 
UN-FAIB'LY, ado. Not in a just or equitable manner. Par- 


nell. 

UN-FAIR'NESS, x. 1. Dishonest or disingenuous conduct 
or practice ; use of trick or artifice. 2. Injustice; want 
of equitableness. 

UN-PFAITH/FUL, a. 1. Not observant of promises, vows, 
allegiance or duty ; violating trust or confidence ; treach- 
erous; perfidious. 2. Not performing the proper duty. 
3. Impious ; infidel. 4. Negligent of duty. 

UN-FAITH/FUL-LY, adv. 1. In violation of promises, 
vows or duty; treacherously ; perfidioualy. 2. Negli- 


ntly ; imperfectly. 

UN-FAITH FUL-NESS, n. Neglect or violation of vows, 
promises, allegiance or otlier duty ; breach of confidence 
or tnist dg ; perfidiousness ; treachery. 

UN-FAL‘€A-TED, a. Not curtailed ; having no deductions. 

UN-FALL‘EN, a. Not fallen. Youag. 

UN-FAL‘LOWED, a. Not fallowed. Philips. 

UN-FA-MIL‘TAR, a. Not accustomed ; not common ; not 
rendered agreeable by frequent use. Wartun. 

UN-FA-MIL-[ARI-TY, «. Want of familiarity. Johnson. 

UN-FASH'ION-A-BLE, a. 1. Not fashionable ; not accord- 
ing to the prevailing mode. 2. Not regulating dress or 
manners according to the reigning custom. 

UN-FASH‘1ON-A-BLE-NESS, n. Neglect of the prevailing 
mode ; deviation from zeigning custom. Locke. 

UN-FASH'/ION-A-BLY, aac. Not according to the fashion. 

UN-FASHIONED, a. Not modified by art ; amorphous ; 
shapeless; not having a regular form. Dryden. 

UN-FAST", a. Not sate ; not secure. 

UN-PAST'EN, v. ¢. To loose ; to unfix ; to unbind ; to un- 


tie. 
UN-FAST'ENED, pp. Loneed ; untied ; unfixed. 
UN-FA‘FHERED, a. Fatherleas. Shak. 
UN-PA‘FHER-LY, a. Not becoming a father; unkind. 
UN-FAFIVOM-A-BLE, a. 1. That cannot be sounded by a 
line. 2%. So deep or remote that limit or extont cannot be 


found. 
UN-FATH!'OM-A-BLE-NESS, 2. The state of being unfath- 
amable. Norris. 
UN-FAFTH'OM-A-BLY, adv. So as not to be capable of be- 
ing sounded. Thomson. 
UN-FAFH'OMED, a. Not sounded ; not to be sounded. 
UN-FA-TYIGUED’, (un-fa-teegd’) «. Not wearied; not 
tired. Philips 
UN-FAULT’Y, a. Free from fault ; innocent. Ailton. 
UN-FA'VOR-A-BLE, a. 1. Not favorable ; not propitious ; 
not disposed cr adapted to countenance or support. 2. Not 
propitious ; not adapted to promote any object. 3. Not 
kind ; not re 4. Discournging. 
UN-FA'VOR-A-BLE-NESS, 2. Unpropitiousness ; unkind- 
ness ; want of disposition to countenance or promote. 
UN-FA'VOR-A-BLY, adv. Unpropitiousty ; unkindly ; so 
as not to countenance, support or promote ; in a manner 
to discourage. 
UN-FA'VORED, a. Not favored ; not assisted. Goldsmith. 
UN-FEAR ED, a. 1. Not affrighted ; not daunted ; [obs.] 
B. Jonson. 2. Not feared ; not dreaded. Milton. 
UN-FEAS'I-BLE, a. Thay cannot be done ; impracticable. 
UN-FEATH'ERED, a. Having no feathers ; unfledged ; im- 
lumous; naked of feathers. 
UN-FEAT’URED, a. Wanting reguinar features ; deformed. 


es 
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UN-FED’, a. Not fed ; not supplied with food. 
UN-FEED’, a. 1. Not feed ; not retained bya fee 2 Un- 


paid. 

UN-FEEL'ING, ae. 1. Inesensible ; void of sensibility 2 
Cruel ; hard. 

UN-FEEL/ING-LY, ado. In an unfeeling or cruel manner 

UN-FEEL‘ING-NESS, a. Insensibility ; hardness of heart, 
cruelty. Darwin, 

UN-FEIGN’‘ED, (un-fand’) a. Not feigned; not counter 
feit ; not 7d gt ate > real ; sincere. 

UN-F§IGN‘ED-LY, adv. Without hypocrisy ; really ; sin- 


cerely. 

UN-FE-LICI-TA-TING, a. Not producing felicity. 

UN-FEL/LOWED, a. Not matched. 

UN-FELT’, a. Not felt; not perceived. Dryden. 

UN FENCE’, (un-fens’) v. ¢. Tu strip of fence ; to remove a 
fence from. Suuth. 

UN-FEN'CED, pp. 1. Deprived of a fence. 2. «. Not fen 
ced ; not inclosed ; defenseless. 

UN-FER-MEN'IYED, a. I. Not fermented ; not having an- 
dergone the process of fermentation. 2. Not leavened. 
UN-FER'TILE, a. 1. Not fertile; not rich; not having the 

qualities necessary to the production of good crops. 2 

Barren; unfruitful; bare; waste. 3. Not prolific. 
UN-FET'TER, v. t. 1. To loose from fetters ; to unchain ; 

to unshackle 2. To free frum restraint ; to set at Lib- 


erty. 

UN-FET’TERED, pp. 1. Unchained; unshackled , freed 
from restraint. 2. a. Not restrained. 

UN-FET'TER-ING, ppr. Unchaining ; setting free from re- 
straint. 

UN-FIG‘URED, a. Representing. no animal form. IVotton. 

UN-PIL‘IAL, a. Unsuitable to a son or child ; uadutiful ; 
not becoming a child. Shak. 

UN-FILL‘ED, a. Not filled ; not fully supplied. 7'sylor. 
UN-FINISHED, a. Not finished; not complete; not 
brought to an end ; imperfect ; wanting the last touch. 

UN-FIR‘ED, a. Not fired ; not inflamed. 

UN-FIRM), a. 1. Not firm; weak ; feeble; infirm. 2. Not 
stable ; not well fixed ; as, with feet unfrmn. Dryden. 

UN-FIRM/NESS, ». A weak state; instability. 

wey a. 1. Not fit; improper; unsuitable. 2 Unqual- 

ed, 

UN-FIT’, v.t. 1. To disable ; to make unsuitable ; to deprive 
of the strength, skill or proper qualities fur any thing. 2. 
To disqualify ; to deprive of the moral or mental qualities 
necessary for any thing. 

UN-FIT'LY, adv. Not properly ; unsuitably. 

UN-FIT’NESS, 2. 1. Want of suitable powers or qualifica- 
tions, physical or moral. 2. Wantof propriety or adapta- 
tion to character or place. 

UN-FIT'TED, pp. Rendered unsuitable ; disqualified. 

UN-FIT'TING, ppr. 1. Rendénng unsuitable ; disqualify- 
ing. 2. a. Improper; unbecoming. 

UN-FIX:, v. t. 1. To loosen from any fastening ; to detach 
from any thing that holds; to unsetUle ; to unhinge. 2 
To inake fluid ; to dissolve. 

UN-FIX‘ED, pp. 1. Unsetded ; loosened. 2. a. Wander- 
ing ; erratic; inconstant; having no settled habitation. 
3. [laving no settled view or object of pursuit. 

UN-FEX'ING, per. Unsettling ; lousening. 

UN-FLAG/GING, a. Not flagging ; not drooping ; maintain- 
ing strength or spirit. South. 

UN-FLAT'TERED, a. Not flattered. Young. 

UN-FLAT’TER-ING, a. Not flattering ; not gratifying with 
obsequious behavior ; not coloring the truth to please. 2. 
Not affording a favorable hele eg 

UN-FLED'GED, «. 1. Not yet furnished with feathers ; im- 
plnmous. 2. Young; nut having attained to full growth. 

UN-FLESH’‘ED, a. Not fleshed; not scasoned to blood , 


raw. 

UN-FOIL’‘ED, a. Not vanquished ; not defeated. Temple. 

UN-FOLD’, r.t. 1. Toopen folds; to expand; to sprend 
out. 2. To open any thing covered or close; to lay open 
to view or contemplation ; to disclose ; to reveal. 3. To 
declare ; to tell; to disclose. 4. To display. 5. To re- 
lease from a fald or pen. 

UN-FOLD'ED, pp. Opened ; expanded ; revealed ; display- 
ed ; released from a fold. ; 

UN-FOLD'ING, ppr. Opening ; expanding ; disclosing ; dis 
playing; releasing from a fold. 

UN-FOLDING, a. The act of expanding, displaying or dis 
closing ; disclosure. 

UN-FOOL/, v. t. To restore from folly. 
7N-FOR-BEARIING, e. Not forbearing. 

UN-FOR-BID? fa. 1. Not forbid ; not prohibited. 2 

UN-FOR-BIDDEN, } Allowed ; permitted ; legal. 

{ UN-FOR-BID'DEN-NESS, 2. The state of being unfor- 
bidden. Bowe. 

UN-FOR‘CED, a. 1. Not forced ; not compelled ; not con- 
strained. 2. Not urged or impelled. 3. Nat feigned ; not 
heightened ; natural. 4. Not violent ; easy ; 5 
Easy ; natural. 

UN-FOR'CI-BLE, a. Wanting force or strength. 
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CN-FORD/A-BLE, a. Not fordable ; that cannot be forded, 


of erie wading. Whitaker. 
UN- ORE-BODING, a. Giving no omens. Pope. 
UN-FORE-KNOWN', a. Not previously known or fore- 


seen. 
UN-FORE-SEF/A-BLE, a. That cannot be foreseen. 
N-FORE-SEEN’, a. Not foreseen ; not foreknown. Dry- 


den. 

UN-FORE‘SKINNED, a. Circumcised. [Bad.] Afilton. 

UN-FORE-TOLD,, a. Not predicted. 

UN-FORE-W ARN’'ED, a. Not previously warned. 

UN-FOR'FEIT-ED, a. Not forfeited. Rogers. 

UN-FOR-GIV'EN, a. Not forgiven ; not pardoned. 

UN-FOR-GIV'ING, a. Not forgiving ; not disposed to over- 
look or pardon offenses ; implacable. Dryden. 

UN-FOR-GOT' a. 1. Not forgot; not lost to mem- 

UN-FOR-GOT'TEN, | ory. 2 Not overlooked ; not neg- 
ected. 

UN-PORM!, c. t. To destroy ; to unmake ; to decompose or 
resolve into parts. Good. 

UN-FORM'ED, a. Not molded into regular shape. 

UN-FOR-SAK’EN , @ Not forsaken ; nut deserted ; not en- 
tirely neg.ected. 

UN-FOR‘TI-FIED, a. 1. Not fortified ; not secured from at- 
tack by walls or mounds. 2. Not guarded ; not strength- 
ened iyainst temptations or trials; weak ; exposed; de- 
fenseless. 3. Wanting securities or means of defense. 

UN-PURT'U-NATE, a. Not successful ; not prosperous. 

UN-FORT'U-NATE-LY, advo. Without success; unhap- 


ily. 
uN-FORT'U-NATE-NESS, n. Il) luck ; ill fortune ; failure 
of success. Sidney. 
UN-FOS’TERED, a. 1. Not fostered; not nourished. 2. 
Not countenanced by favor ; not patronized. 
UN®2 FOUGHT), (un-fawt’> a, Not fought. Knollee. 
UN-FOUL/ED, a. Not fouled ; not polluted ; not soiled ; not 


corrupted ; pure. Young. 

UN-FOUNL, a. Not found; not met with. Dryden. 

UN-FOUND ED, a. 1. Not founded ; not built or establish- 
ed. 2. Having no foundation ; vain ; idle. 

{ UN-FRAM‘A-BLE, a. Not to be framed or molded. 

t UN-FRAM’‘A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of not being 
framable. Sanderson. 

UN-FRAM'ED, a. 1. Not framed ; not fitted for erection. 
2. Not formed ; not constructed ; not fashioned. 

UN-FRA-TERN’AL, a. Not brotherly. 

UN-FREE’, a. Not free; as, unfree peasants. Tooke. 

UN-FRE'QUENCY, n. The state of being unfrequent. 

UN-PRE/QUENT, a. Not frequent ; not common ; nut hap- 
penne often; infrequent. Brown. 

t es ®/QUENT, See * Frequent.) v.¢. To cease to 


requent. 
UN-FRE/QUENT-ED, a. Rarely visited ; seldom resorted 
to by human beings. Addison. 
UN-FRE'QUENT-LY, adv. Not often; seldom. Brown. 
UN-FRI'A-BLE, a. Not easily crumbled. al? ¢ 
UN-FRIEND'ED, (un-frended) a. Wanting frienda; not 
countenanced or supported. Shak. 
UN-FRIEND'LI-NESS, xn. Want of kindness ; disfavor. 
UN-FRIEND'LY, a. 1. Not friendly ; not kind or benevo- 
lent. 2. Not favorable ; not adapted to promote or sup- 


a any object. 

UN-FROEK', v. t. To divest. Hurd. 

UN-FROZEN, a. Not frozen ; not congealed. Boyle. 

UN-FRO'GAL, a. Not frugal ; not saving or economical. 

UN-FRUIT‘FUL, a. 1. Not producing fruit; barren. 2. 
Not producing offspring; not prolific; barren. 3. Not 
ree good effects or works. 4. Unproductive 3 hot 


ertile. 

UN-FROIT'FUL-NESS, n. Barrenness; infecundity; un- 
productiveness ; applied to persons or things. 

UN-FRUS'TRA-BLE, a. ‘That cannot be frustrated. 

UN-FUL-PFILLED, a. Not fulfilled ; not accoinplished. 

UN-F OMED, a. 1. Not fuinigated. 2. Not exhaling smoke ; 
not burnt. Ailton. 

UN-FUND'ED, a. Not funded ; having no permanent funds 
for the payment of its interest 

UN-FURL, v.t. To loose and unfold ; to expand ; to open 
or spread ; as, to unfurl sails. 

UN-FURL/ED, pp. Unfolded ; expanded. 

UN-FURL ING, ppr. Unfolding ; spreading. 

UN-FUR'NISHA, v. ¢. 1. To strip of furniture ; to divest ; to 
strip. %. Toleave naked. 

UN-FUR/NISHED, a. 1. Not furnished ; not supplied with 
farniture. 2. Unsupplied with necessaries or ornaments. 
3. Empty ; not supplied. 

UN-FO3S’ED, a. Not fused ; not melted. 

UN-FOS'I-BLE, a. Infusible. 

UN-GAIN'A-BLE, a. That cannot be gained. [Little used.] 


Pierce 
UNE a. Unprofitable ; not producing gain. 
UN-GAIN'LY, a. [Sax. ungegne.} Not expert or dextrous ; 
ree g j awkward | uncouth. Swift. 


UN-GALL’'ED, a. Unhurt ; not galled. Shak. 
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oh NEE, a. Not gamished or furnished ; una 

orned. 

UN-GAR'RI-SONED, a. Not garrisoned; not furnished 
with troops for defense. 

UN-GAR‘TERED, a. Being without garters. Shak 

UN-GAFH'ERED, a. Not gathered ; not cropped. 

UN-GEAR!, v. t. To unharness ; to strip of gear. 

UN-GEAR-ED pp. Unharnessed. 

UN-GEAR/ING, ppr. Stripping of harness or gear. 

UN-GEN’ER-A-TED, a. Having no beginning ; unbegot- 


ten. 
UN-GEN'ER-A-TIVE, a. Begetting nothing. Skak. 
UN-GEN'ER-OUS, a 1 Not of a nuble mind ; not liberal 
2. Not noble; not liberal. 3. Dishonorable ; ignomini 
ous. 
UN-GEN'ER-OUS-LY, adv. Unkindly ; dishonorably. 
UN-GE'NI-AL, a. Not favorable to nature or to natural 


rowth. 
UN-GEN-TEEL, a. Not genteel ; not consistent with polite 
mauners or good sani 
UN-GEN-TEEL'LY, adv. Uncivilly ; not with good man- 


ners. 
UN-GEN'TLE, a. Nor penue harsh; rude. Shak. 
UN-GEN'TLE-MAN-LIKE, a. Not like a gentleman. 
UN-GIN'TLE-MAN-LY, a. Not becoming a gentleman. 
UN-GEN'TLE-NESS, 2. 1. Want of gentleness; barsh- 
ness ; severity ; rudeness. 2. Unkin ness ; incivility. 
UN-GEN'T LY, adv. Harshly ; with severity ; rudely. 
UN-GE-O-MET'RL-€AL, a. Not agreeable to the rules of 
geometry. Cheyne. 
UN-GIFT‘ED, a. Not gifted; not endowed with peculiar 
faculties. Arbuthnot. 
U 
NG tm a. Not gilt; not overlaid with gold. 
ss ical v. t. To loose from a girdle or band ; to unbind 
en. Xxiv. 
UN-GIRDED, pp. Loosed from a girth or band. 


UN-GIRD!ING, ppr. Loosing from a girdle or band. 
UN-GIRT', bY 1. Unbound. 2. a. sely dressed. 
UN-GIVIING, a. Not bringing gifts. den. 


IJN-GLAZ'ED, a. 1. Not furnished with glass. 2. Want 
ing glass windows. 3. Nx covered with vitreous mat 


ter. 

UN-GLO'RI-FIED, a. Not glorified; not honored with 
praise or adoration, 

UN-GLO&RBI-OUS, a. Not glorious ; bringing no glory. 
UN-GLOVE,, v. t. To take off the gloves. Beaumont. 
N-GLOV'ED, a. Having the hand naked. [Z.«.] Bacon. 

UN-GLUE’, vo. t To separate any thing that is glued. 

UN-GLU'ED, pp. Loosed from glue or cement. 

UN-GLUING, ppr. Separating what is cemented. 

UN-GOD), v. t. To divest of divinity. Dryden. 

UN-GOD'LI-LY, adv. Impiously ; wickedly. 

UN-GOD‘LI-NESS, n. [mpiety ; wickedness ; disregard of 
God and his commands, and neglect of his worship; or 
any positive act of disobedience or irreverence. 

UN-GOD'LY, a2. 1. Wicked ; mmpious ; neglecting the fear 
and worship of God, or violating his commands. 1 Pet. iv 
Q. Sinful; contrary to the divine commands. 3. Polluted 
by wickedness. 

UN-GOR'ED, a. 1. Not gored, not wounded with a horn. 
2. Not wounded. 

UN-GORG'ED, a. Not gorged , not filled ; not sated. 

UN-GOT: a 1. Not gained. 2. Not begotten 

UN-GOT'TEN, } Shak. 

UN-GOV‘ERN-A-BLE, a. 1. That cannot be governed ; 
that cannot be ruled or restrained. 2. Licentious; wild ; 
unbridled. 

UN-GOVWERN-A-BLY, adv. So as not to be governed or 
restrained. Goldsmith. 

UN-GOV'ERNED, a. 1. Not being governed. 2. Not sub- 
jected to laws or principles; not restrained or regulated ; 
unbridled ; licentious. 

UN-GOWMN'‘ED, a. Not having or not wearing a gown. 

UN-GRACE'F{L, a. Not graceful; not marked with ease 
and dignity ; wanting beauty and elegance. 

UN-GRACEIFUL-LY, ude. Awkwardly ; inelegantly. 

UN-GRACE FUL-NESS, n. Want of gracefulness; wang 
of ease and dignity » want of elegance ; awkwardness. 

UN-GRA'CIOUS, a. 1. Wicked ; odious ; hateful. 2. Of- 
fensive; unpleasing. 3. Unacceptable ; not well receiv- 
ed; nat favored. 

UN-GRA‘CIOUS-LY, adv. 1. With disfavor. 2. Notina 
pleasing manner, 

UN-GRAM-MAT'I-€AL, a. Not aceording to the establish- 
ed and correct rules of grammar. 

UN-GRAM- MAT'I-CAL-LY, ade. In a manner contrary to 
the rules of grammar. 

UN-GRXNT'ED, a. 1. Not granted; not bestowed , not 
transferred by deed or gift. Hamilton. 2. Not granted ; 
not yielded ; nat conceded in argument. 

UN-GRATE!, a. Not ecable ; ungrateful. Swif?. 
IN-GRATE/FUL, a. J. Not gratefui; not feeling thankful 
for favors. 2. Not making returns, or mak ug iu returns, 
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for kindnesa. 3 Making no returns for culture. 4. Un- 
leasing ; unacceptabie. 

UN-GRATE/FUL-LY, adc. 1. With ingratitude. Wake. 2. 
Unplensing! ; unacceptably 

UN-sRATE FUL-NESS, n. 1. Ingratitude; want of due 
‘eelings of kindness fur favors received; il) return for 
eer 2. Disagreeableness ; unpleasing quality. 

UN-GRAT'I-FIED, a. 1 Not gratified ; not compensated. 
2. Not pleased. 3. Not indulged. 

UN-GRAVE'LY, advo. Without gravity or seriousness. 

UN-GRKROUND ED, a. Having no foundation or suppurt. 

UN-GROUND'ED-LY, ade. Without ground or support ; 
without reason. Ray. 

UN-GROUNDED-NESS, ». Want of foundation or sup- 


rt. 

uNGRUDGING, a. Not grodging ; frecly giving. ; 

UNGRUDGLNG-LY, edo. ithout ill] will; heartily; 
cheerfully. 

WN-GUARD ED, «. 1. Not guarded ; not watched. 2. Not 
defended ; having no guard. 3. Carcless; negligent ; not 
attentive to danger; not cautious. 4. Negligently said or 
done ; not done or spoken with caution. 

UN-GUARD’ED-LY, ado. Without watchful attention to 
danger ; withouw: caution ; carelessly. 

UNGUENT, a, [L. anguentum.) Ointment; a soft com- 
position used as a topical remedy, as for sores, yurns and 
the like. 

UN-GUENTOUS, a. Like unguent, or partaking of its 

ualities. 

UN-GUESS'ED a Not obtained by guess or conjecture. 

UN-GUEST'LIKE, a. Not becoming a guest. Milton. 

UN-GUI€'U-LAR, a. (L. taguis.] In betany, of the length 
of the human nails, or half an inch. 

UN-GUIEU-LATE, a. (L. unguis.) 1. Clawed ; hav- 

UN-GUIC'U-LA-TED, ing clawa.—®, In botany, clawed ; 
having a narrow base ; asthe petal in a polypetalous con. 

WN-GUID ED, a. 1. Not guided ; not led or conducted. 2. 
Not regulated. 

UN-GUILT’Y, (un-gilt'y) a. Not guilty ; not stained with 
crime ; innocent. Speaser. 

UN‘GUIN-OUS, a, (L. anguinosus.) Oily ; unctuous ; con- 
sisting of fat or oil, or resembling it. Forster. 

UN'GU-LA, n, [L.] In geometry, a section or part of a 
cylinder, cut off by a plane oblique to the base. 

UN'GU-LATE, a. Shaped hike a hoof. 

UN-HABIT-A-BLE, a. [Fr. inhaditable ; L. inhabitabilis.) 
That cannot be inhabited by human beings ; uninhabita- 
ble. 

UN HA-BIT’U-A-TED, a. Not habitnated ; not accustomed. 

UN-HACK’ED, «. Not hacked ; not cut, notched or man- 


led. 
uN-HACK/NEYED, a. Not hackneyed ; not much: used or 
racticed. 
UN-HALE’, a. Unsound ; not entire ; not healthy. 
UN-HAL/LOW, v. & To profane ; to desecrate. 
UN-HAL/‘LOWED, pp. I. Profaned ; deprived of its sacred 
character. 2. a. Profane; unholy ; impure ; wicked. 
UN-HAND, ov. t. To loose from the hand ; to let go. 
UN-HANIDI-LY, ado. Awkwardly ; cluinsily. 
UN-HANDI-NESS, x. Want of dexterity ; clumsiness. 
UN-HAN'DLED, a. Not handied ; not treated ; not touched. 
UN-HAND/SOME, @. 1. Ungraceful; not beautiful. 2. 
Unfeir; illiberal ; disingenuous. 3. Uneivil ; unpolite. 
UN-HAND'SOME-LY, ado. }. Inelegantly ; ungracefully. 
Q, Ibliberally ; unfairly. 3. Uncivilly ; unpolitely. 
UN-HANDSOME-NESS, a. 1. Want of beauty and ele- 
gance. 2. Unfairness; disingenuousness. 3. Incivility. 
UN-HAND’Y, a. 1. Not dextrous ; not skillful; not ready 
Hk the use of the hands; awkward. 2. Not conven- 
ent. 
UN-HANG’, v. t. 1. To divest or strip of hangings, as a 
room. 9%. To take from the hinges. 
UN-HANG’ED, or UN-HUNG/, a. Not hung upon a gal- 
lows ; not punished by hanging. Shak. 
UN-HAP*, v. Il luck ; misfortune. Sidney. 
[UN HAPbiEn, a. Made unhappy. Shak. 
N-HAP P1-LY, ado. Unfortunately ; miserably ; calami- 


are 

UN-HAPPI-NESS, ». 1. Misfortune; ill luck. 2. Infeli- 
city ; misery. 3. Mischicvous prank ; one Shak, 

UN-HAP'TY, a. 1. Unfortunate ; unlucky. Not happy ; 
ina degree miserable or wretched. 3. Evil; calamitous ; 
marked by infelicity. 4. Mischievous ; irremu‘ir. 

UN-HAR’ASSED, a. Not harassed ; not vexed. 

UN-HAR/BOR, v. t. To drive from harbor or shelter. 

UN-H XR'BORED, «. Nout sheltered, or affording no shelter. 


Milton. 
UN-HARIYENED, a. 1. Not hardened ; not indurated ; as 
metal. 2. Not hardened ; not mude obdurate. 
UN-HARD'Y, a. 1. Not hardy ; feeble ; not able to endure 
fatigue. 2. Not having fortitude ; not bold ; timnorous. 
UN-HARMED, a. Unhurt; uninjured ; unimpaired, 
UN-HA RM PUL, a. Not doing harm; hariniess ; innoxious, 
ON-HAR-MONI-OUB, a. 1. Not having symmetry or con- 
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ruity ; disproportionate. 2. Discordant; unnmsical, 
arring. 


g 
UN-HAR-MO/NI-OUB-LY, ade. With jarring ; discordant 


ly. 

UN HARNESS, v.¢t. 1. To strip of harness ; to loose from 
harness or gear. 2. To disarm; to divest of armor. 

UN-HATCH/ED, a. 1. Not hatched ; not having lef the 
egg. 2 Not matured and brought to light; not disclosed. 

UN-HAZARD-ED, a. Not hazarded ; not put in danger ; 
not exposed to Joss ; nol adventured. Alitun, 

UN-HEAD, (un-hed’) c. ¢. ‘T'o take out the head of. 

UN-HEAD/ED, (un-hed‘ed) pp. Having the head taken oat. 

UN-HEADING, (in: bed 06 ppr. ‘Taking out the head of. 

UN-HEALTH FUL, (un-heltl ful) a. 1. Not healthful ; in- 
jurious to health; ins:dubrious ; unwholesome ; noxious 
2. Abounding with sickness or disease ; sickly. 

UN-HEALTHU FUL-NESS, (un-helth ful-nes) x. 1 Un 
wholesomenes ; inaalubriousnese ; Doxiousness to health 
2. ‘The state of being sickly. 

UN-HEALTILI-LY, (un-helth’e-ly) ado. In an unwhole- 
eome or uuscund maniuner, .Wdton. 

UN-HEALTHDI-NESS, (an-helthe-nes) 2. 1. Want of 
health ; habitual weakness or indisposition. 2. Unsound- 
hess; want of vigor. 3. Unfavorableness to health. 

UN-HEALTHY, (un-lielth’y) a. 1. Wanting health ; want- 
ing a sound and vigorvus state of body ; habitually weak 
or indispused. 2. Unsound ; wanting vigor of growth 
3. Sickly ; abounding with disense. 4. Inealubrious ; 
unwholesome ; adapted to generite discases. 5. Morbid 5 
hot indicating health. 

UN-HEARD, (un-hicrd’, or un-herd’) [See * Heanp.J @. 2. 
Notheard ; not perceived by the ear. 2. Not admitted to 
audience, 3. Not known in fame; not celebrated. -& 
Unheard of; obscure ; not known by fame.—Unkeard af 
new 5 unprecedented. Swi 

fUN-UEARTY, c. ¢. To discourage ; to depress ; to dis- 
hearten. Shak. 

UN-HEAT- ED, a. Not heated ; not made hot. Boyle. 

UN-HED/GED, a. Not hedged ; not surrounded by a hedge 

UN-IIFEDED, a. Not heeded ; disregarded ; neglected. 

UN-HEED FUL, a. Not cautious , inattentive ; carcless. 

UN-HEEDING, a. Not heeding; careless; negligent 
Dryden. 

UN-HEED Y, a. Precipitate ; sudden. Spenser. 

tUN-ELES, ct. To uncover. Speaser. 

UN-HELMVED, a. Having no helm. Pollok. 

UN-IELP ED, a. Unassisted ; having ne aid or auxiliary ; 
unsupported, Dryden, 

UN-HEL? FUL, a. Affording no aid. Shak. 

UN-Hisl-TA-TING, a. Not hesitating; not remaining in 
douit ; prompt; ready. Eclec. Reriev. 

UN-HESL-TA-TING-LY, ade. Without hesitation or doubt 

UN-HEWN’, a. Not hewn; rough. Dryden. 

tUN-HIDL BOUND, a. Lax of inaw ; capacious. Aftiton 

UN-THIN‘DERED, a. Not hindered ; not opposed. 

UN-HINGE’, (un-hinj’) rot. 1. To tnke from the hinges 
2. ‘To displace; to unfix by violence. 3 To unfix ; to 
loosen ; to render unstable or wavering. ; 

UN-HOARD', c. te. ‘To steal from a hoard ; to scatter. 

UN-HO'LI-NESS, a. 1. Want of holiness ; an unsanctified 
state of the heart. 2. Impiety ; wickedness ; profanen se 

UN-HO'LY,a. 1. Not holy; not renewed and sanctified 
2 Tun. iil. 2 Profane ; not hallowed ; not evnaecrated , 
common. Heb. x. 3. Iinpious; wicked. 4. Not ceremo- 
nially purified. Lev. x. 

UN-HON'EST, (un-on/est) a. Dishonest ; dishonorable. 
N-HON‘ORED, (un-on urd) a. Not honored ; not 
with veneration ; not celebrated. Dryden. 

UN-HOOK’, o. t. To loase from a hook. 

UN-HOOP, r,t. Tostrip of hoops. Addison. 

UN-HOP'ED, a. Not hoped for ; not so probable as to excite 
hope. Drydea.—Unhaped for, unhoped, as above. 

UN-HOPE/FUL, a. Such as leaves no room to hope. Boyfe. 

UN-HORN'ED, a. Having no horns. Jvuke. 

UN-HORSE, rc. t. To throw from a horse, to cause to 
dismount, Shak. 

UN-HORSED, pp. Thrown from a horse. Dryden. 

UN-HORS'ING, ppr. Throwing from a horse ; dismounting. 

UN-HOS'PETABLE a. Not kind to suangers. 

UN-HOS’TILE, a. Not belonging to a public enemy. 

UN-HOUSE, v. t. 1. To drive from the house of babitation , 
to dislodge. 2. To deprive of shelter. 

UN. HOUSED, pp. 1. Driven from a house or habitation. 
2. a. Wanting a house ; homeless. 3. Having no sealed 
habitation. 4. Destitute of shelter or cover. 

Uh SEED Not having received the sacrament. 

hitb. 

UN-HO'MAN, a. Inhaman. [But ixkuman is the word used.) 

UN-HC'MAN-IZE, v.¢. To render inhuman or barbarous. 
J. Barlow. 

UN-HUM BLED, a. 1. Not humbled; not affected with 
shame or confusion ; not contrite in spirit. —2. Inthealogy, 
not having the will, and the natural enmity of the heart tg 
God and his law, subdued. 
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UN-HURT', a. Not hurt ; not harmed ; free from injury. 

UN-HURTF L, a. Not hurtful ; harmless ; innoxious. 

UN-HUKT'FUL-LY, adv. Without harm ; harmlessly. 

UN-HUS'BAND-ED, a. 1. Deprived of support ; neglected. 
Q. Not managed with frugality. 

UN-HUSK’ED, a. Not being stripped of husks. 

U-NI-CAP'SU-LAR, a. [L. unus and copsula.] Having one 
capsule to each flower, a3 a pericarp. 

UNI-CORN, x. [L. waicornis.] 1. An animal with one 
born ; the monoceros. This name is often applied to the 
rhinoceros. 2, The sea-unicorn is a fish of the whale 
kind, called narwal, remarkable for a horn growing out 
at his nuse. 3. A fowl 

U-NI-CORN‘OUS, a. Having only one horn. Brownz. 

UN-I-DE'AL, a. Not ideal ; real. Johnson. 

U-NIF’LO-ROUS, a. (L. wzaus and slos. 
eronly ; a8, a unifiorows peduncle. 

UNI-FORM, a. [L. unifermis.] 1. Having always the 
same form or manner; not variable. 2. Consistent with 
itself; not different. 3. Of the same form with others ; 
consonant ; agreeing with each other ; conforming to one 
rule or mode. 4. Having the same degree or state. 

U-NI-FORM, n. The particular dreas of soldiers, by which 
one regiment or company is distinguished frum another, 
or a soldier from another person. 

U-NI-FORM'L-TY, n. 1. Resemblance to itself at all times ; 
even tenor. 2 Consistency ; sameness. 3. Conformity 
to a pattern or ru'e ; resemblance, consonance or agree- 
ment. 4. Similitude between the parts of a whole. 5. 
Continued or unvaried sameness or likeness.—Act ef uni- 
formity, in England, tne act of parliament by which the 
form of public prayers, administration of sacraments and 
other rites, is prescribed to be observed in all the churches. 
1 Eliz. and 13 and 14 Car. I. 

U'NI-FORM-LY, ade. 1. With even tenor; without varia- 
tion. 2. Without diversity of one frum another. 

U-NI-GEN'I-TURE, x. (UL. unigenitus.] The state of being 
the only begotten. 

U-NIG‘EN-OUS, a. [L. unigena.] Of one kind; of the 
same genus. Kirwan. 

U-NI-LA'BI-ATE, a. In botany, having one lip only. 

U-NI-LAT’ER-AL, a. (L. unus and latus.] 1. Being on 
one side or party only. 2. Having one side. 

U-NI-LIT’ER-AL, a. [L wnus and litera, letter.) Consist- 
ing of one letter only. 

UN-{L-LO/MI-NA-TED, a. 1. Not illuminated ; not enlight- 
ened ; dark. 2. Ignorant. 

UN-LL-LUS’TRA-TED, a. Not illustrated ; not made plain. 

U-NI-LO€'U-LAR, a. [L. unus and loculus } Having one 
cell only ; as, a unilocular pericarp. 

UN-IM-AG'IN-A-BLE, ¢ Not to be imagined; not to be 
conceived. Tillotson. 

UN-IM-AG/IN-A-BLY, ado. To a degree not to be imag- 


ined. 

UN-IM-AGINED, a. Not imagined ; not conceived 

UN-IM-BO‘ED, a. Not imbued ; not tinctured. 

UN-IM‘I-TA-BLE, a. That cannot be imitated. 

UN-IM'‘I-TA-TED, a. Not imitated. Johnson. 

UN-IM-MOR'TAL, a. Not immortal; perishable 

UN-IM-PAIR/A-BLE a. Not liable to waste or diininudion. 

UN-IM-PAIR'ED, a. Not impaired; not diminished ; not 
enfeebled by time or injury. 

UN-LM-PAS'SIONED, (ur-im-pash'und) a. 1. Not endowed 
with passions. Thomson 2. Free from passion ; calin ; 
not violent. 

UN-IM-PRACH’A-BLE, a. 1. That cannot be impeached ; 
that cannot be accused ; free from stain, guilt or fuult. 
9. That cannot be called in question. 

UN-IM-PEACH'ED, a. 1. Not impeached ; not charged or 
accused 4 fair. 2. Not called in question. 

UN-IM-PED‘ED, a. Not impeded ; not hindered. Rawle. 

UN-IM’PLI-€A-TED, a. Not implicated ; not involved. 

UN-IM-PLYED, a. Not implied ; not included by fair infer- 

- ence. Madison. — 

UN-IM-PLOWED, a. Not implored ; not solicited. 

UN-IM-PORT‘ANT, a. 1. Not important ; not of great mo- 
ment. 2. Not assuming airs of dignity 

UN-IM-POR-TON'ED, a. Not importuned ; not solicited. 

UN-IM-POS‘ING, a. 1. Not imposing ; not commanding 
respect. 2. Not enj: ‘ining as obligatory ; voluntary. 

UN-LM-PREG-NA-TED, a. Not impregnated. 

UN-IM-PRESS ‘IVE, a. Not impressive, not forcible; not 
adapted to affect or awaken the passions Beddoes. 

UN-IM-PROV‘A-BLE, a. 1. Not capable of improvement, 
melioration or advancement to a better condition. 2. In- 
capable of being cultivated or tilled. 

UN-IM-PRA“V/A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being not 
improvable. Hammond. 

UN-IM-PROV TED, 2. 1. Not improved ; not made better or 
wiser; not advanced in knowledge, manners or excel- 
lence. 2. Not used for a valuable purpose. 3. Not used ; 
not employed. Hamilton. 4. Not tilled; not cultivated ; 
as, unimproved land or soll. Franklin. 5. Uncensured ; 


not disapproved ; [obs.] 


Bearing one flow- 
artyn. 
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UN-IM-PROV‘ING, a. Not improving; not 
- Rae hs oo instruct. Johnson. ume uaos Solas 
-IM-PO'TA-BLE, @. Not imputable or enble to 

UN-IN-CHANT'ED, a. Not SRenAnIDd | wot atecica by 
magic or enchantment; not haunted. 
UN-IN-EREAS‘A-BLE, a. Admitting no Inctease. 
N-IN-CUM'BERED, a. 1. Not incumbered ; not burdened. 
2. Free from any temporary estate or interest, or from 
mortgage, or other charge or debt. 

UN-IN-DEBT’ED, a. 1. No’ indebted. 92. Not borrowed. 

UN-IN-DIF‘FER-ENT, a. Not indifferent; not unbiased 

rtial ; leaning to one party. Hooker. 

UN-IN-DORS'ED, a. Not indorsed ; not assigned, 

UN-IN-DUS‘TRI-OUS, a. Not industrious ; not diligent it 
labor, study or other ag ir Decay of Picty. 

UN-IN-FEE€T‘ED, a. 1. Not infected ; not contaminated or 
affected by foul, infectious air. 2. Not corrupted. 

UN-IN-FE@’TIOUS, a. Not infectious; not foul; not ca 

ble of communicating disease. 

UN-IN-FLAM'ED, a. 1. Not inflamed; not set on fire. Ba 
con. 2. Not highly provoked. 

UN-IN-FLAM'MA-BLE, a. Not inflammable ; not capable of 
being set on fire. Boyle. 

UN-IN'FLU-ENCED, a 1. Not influenced ; not persuaded 
or moved by others, or by foreign considerations ; not bi- 
ased ; acting freely. 2. Not proceeding from influence, 
bias or prejudice. 

UN-IN-FORM/ED, a. 1. Not informed; fot instructed ; 
untaught. 2. Unanimated ; not enlivened. 

UN-IN-FORM'ING, a. Not furnishing information ; unin- 
structive. Mitford. 

UN-IN-GE!NI-OUS, a. Not ingenious ; dull. Burke. 

UN-IN-GEN'U-OUS, a. Not ingenuous ; not frank or can- 
did ; disingenuous. Decay of Pity. 

UN-IN-HAB'IT-A-BLE, a. Not {nhabitable ; that in which 
men cannot live ; unfit to be the residence of men. 

UN-IN-HAB‘IT-A-BLE-NESS, n. ‘The state of being unin- 
habitable. 

UN-IN-HAB/IT-ED, a. Not inhabited by men ; having no 
inhabitants. Siift. 

UN-IN-T’TIA-TED, a. Not initiated. 

oN URED a. Not injured; not hurt; suffering no 
ary. 

UN-IN-QUIS'I-TIVE, a. Not inquisitive ; not curious to 
search and inquire. Warton. 

UN-IN-SERIB ED, a. Not inscribed ; having no inscription. 

UN-IN-SPIR'ED, a. Not having received any supernatural 
instruction or ijlumination. Locke. 

UN-IN-STRUET'ED, a. 1. Not instracted or tanght; not 
educated. 2. Not directed by superior authority ; not 
furnished with instructions. 

UN-IN-STRUCTIVE, a. Not instructive ; not conferring 
improvement. Addison. 

UN-IN SU-LA-TED, a. Not insulated ; not being separated 
or detached from every thing else. Ure. 

UN-IN-SOR/ED, (un-in-shard!) a. Not insured ; not assured 
Aguinst loss. 

UN-IN-TEL/LL-GENT, a. 1. Not having reason or con- 
sciousness ; not possessing understanding. 2. Not know- 
ing; not skillful; dull. 

UN-IN-TEL'LI-G1-BLE-NESS, 

UN-IN-TEL-LL-GLBIL‘L-TY, 


net. 

UN-IN-TEL’‘LI-GI-BLE, a. Not intelligible ; that cannot 
be understood. Sirist. 

UN-IN-TEL'LI-GL-BLY, edv. Ina manner not to be un- 
derstood. 

UN-IN-TEND’'ED, a. Not intended ; not designed. 

UN-IN-TEN‘TION-AL, a. Not intentional; not designed ; 
done or happening without design. Boyle. 

UN-IN-TEN TION-AL-LY, adv. Without design or pur- 


n. The quality of being 
not intelligible. Bur- 


UN-IN‘TER-EST-ED, a. 1. Not interested; not having 
any interest or property in; having nothing at stnke. 2 
Not having the mind or the passions engaged. 

UN-IN'TER-EST-ING, a. Not capable of exciting an inter- 
est, or of engaging the inind or passions. 

UN-IN-TER-MIS SION, 2. Defect or Milure of intermission. 

UN-IN-TER-MIT'TED, a. Not intermitted 5 not interrupt- 
ed ; not suspended for a time + continued. Hate. 

UN-IN-TER-MIT'TING, @. Not interntting 5 not ceasing 
fora time; continu:ng. 

UNIN-TER-MITTING-LY, ade. Without cessation ; con- 
tinually, AWrford. : ; 

UN-IN-TER-MIX’ED, a. Not intermixed ; not mingled. 

UN-IN’TER-PO-LA-TED, a. [See *Intxenporate.}] Not 
interpolated ; not inserted at a time subsequent to the 
original writing. 

UN-IN-TER-RUPTED, a. 1. Notinterrupted ; not broken 
Addison. 2 Not disturbed by intrusion or avocution. 

UN-IN-TER-RUPT'ED-LY, adv. Without interruption ; 
without disturbance. 

UN-IN-TRENCH'ED, a. Not intrenched ; not defended by 
intrenchments. Pope. 
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.UN-IN‘TRI-CA-TED, a. Not pesplexed ; not intricate. 
N-IN-TRO-DO'CED, a. Not introduced, not properly 
conductec ; obtrusive. eigen: 

UN-IN-OR'ED, a. Not inured; not hardened by use or 

raectice. Philips. 

UNUIN-VENTED, a. Not invented; not found out. Milton. 

UN-IN-VEST‘ED, a. 1. Not invested ; not clothed. 2 Not 
converted into sume species of property less tlecting than 
money. 

UN-IN-VEST I-GA-BLE,a That cannot be investigated 
or searched out. Ray 

UN-IN-VLD!'I-OUS, a. Not invidious. 

UN-FN-VIT-ED, a. Not invited ; not requested ; not soli- 
cited 

G'INION. wn (Fr. waion; It. untone; L. unio.) 1. The act 
of joining two or more things into one, and thus forining 
a compound body ora mixture ; or the junction or coalition 
of thingsthus united, Union ditfers from connection, as it 
implies the bodies tu be in contact, without an intervening 
budy ; whereas things may be connected by the interven- 
flon of a third body, as by a cord or chain. 2. Concord ; 
agrecment and conjunction of mind, will, affections or 
interest. 3. The conjunction or united existence of spirit 
aud matter.—4. Among painters, a symmetry and agree- 
ment between the several parts of a puinting.—o. In ar- 
cAucoture, harmony between the colors in the materials 
of a building. Cyc.—ti. In eeclestastical affuira, the combi- 
ning or consolidating of two or more churches into one. 
7. States united. Thus the United Slates ure sometimes 
ealled the Uniun. Hamutun, 8. [L. ag A pearl ; [vds.] 

U-NIP’/A-ROUS, a. [L. unus and pario.] Producing one at 
a birth. Brown. 

U-NIQUE,, (yu-neck’) a. [Fr.] Sole; without an equal; 
without another of the same kind knowu to exist 

U-NI-RA‘DI-A-TED, a. Having one ray. Encuc. 

UON-ER’RI-TA-TED, a. J. Not irritated ; not fretted. 2. Not 

rovoked or oe ee 

UN-IR’/RI-TA-TING, a, 1. Not irritating or fretting. 2. Not 

rovoking. 3. Not exciting. 

GNI-SON, 2. [L. wnee and sonue.} 1. In mesic, an accord- 
ance or coincidence of sounds. 2, A single, unvaried 
note. Pope —In unison, in agreement; in harmony. 

O'NI-SOD ,4 Sounding alone. 

U-NIS‘O-NANCE, rx. Accordance of sounds. Cye. 

U-NIS'OU-NANT, a Being in unison; having the same de- 

ree of gravity 01 acuteness. 

U-NISO-NOUS, a Being in unison. Busby. 

UNIT, rn. (L. unus, unites.) 1. One; a word which de- 
bDotes a single thing or person; the least whole number, 
—2. In mathematics, any known determinate quantity, 
by the constant repetition of which any other quantity of 
the same kind is measured. J). Olmsted. 

O-NI-TA'RI-AN, x. [1.. unitus, unus.) One who denies 
the doctrine of the Trinity, and ascribes divinity to Gud 
the Father only. 

U-NI-TA'RI-AN, a. Pertaining to Unitarians, or to the doe- 
trine of the unity of the Godhead. 

U-NI-TA‘RI-AN-ISM, 2. The doctrines of Unitarians. 

U-NITE!, 0. t [L. unw, unitus; I'r., Sp. unr; It. unire.] 
1. To put together or join two or more things, which 
make one compound or mixture. 2. To join; to connect in 
a near relation or alliance. 3. To make tw agree or be 
uniform. 4. To cause to adhere. 5 To join in interest 
or fellowship, Gen. xlix. 6. To tie; to splice; as, to 
unite two cords orropes. 7. To juin in affection; tomake 
near. 

U-NITE’, v. i. 1. To join in an act; to concur; to act in 
concert. 2. To coalcsee ; to be cemented or consolidated ; 
to combine. 3. To grow together, as the parts of a wound. 
4. To coalesce, as sounds. 5. To be mixed. 

U-NTI'ED, pp. Joined ; made to agree ; cemented ; mixed ; 
attached by growth. 

U-NI'I’ER, x. The person or thing that unites. 

U-NIT'ING, ppr. Joining ; causing to agree ; consolidating ; 
coalescing ; growing together. 

TU-NITION, 2». Junction ; act of uniting. Wiseman. 

UN I-TIVE, a. Having the power of uniting. Norris. 
NI-TY, wn. (L. untas.] 1. The state of being one ; one- 
ness = 2. Concord ; conjunction. 3. Agreement; uni- 
formity.—4 In Christian theology, oneness of sentiment, 
affection or behavior.—5. In mathematics. the abstract ex- 
pression for any unit whatsnever.- 6, In "poetry the prin- 
ciple by which a uniform tenor of stury and propriety of 
representation is preserved.—In the dramu, there are three 
wnitios ; the unity of action, that of time, and that of 
place.—7. In music, such a combination of pare ng to 
constitute a whole, or a kind of syinmectry o style and 
character.—8. In law, the properties of a joint estate are 
derived from its unity, which is fourfold ; unity of interest, 
unity of wtle, unity of tume, and unity of posses sion —9, [ny 
law, unity of possession is a joint possession of two rights 
by several titles. 

GNI VALVE, a. [L. unus, one, and ralre.] Having one 
valve only, as a shell or pericarp. 


U'NI-VALVE, a. A shell baving one valve only. 

U-NI-VALV!L-LAR, a. Having one valve only. Cyc. 

U-NI-VERS‘AL, a. [L. universulis.) 1. Alb; extending to 
or comprehending the whole number, quantity or space 
2. Total; whole. 3. Comprising all the particulars. —4 
In botany, @untversal umbel is a primary or geucral um— 
bel ; the first or largest set of ruys in a compound umbel 
opposed to partiat. 

U-NI-VERS'AL, wn. I. In logic, a universal is compler og 
tacompler, A complex universal is cither a universal 
proposition, as, “every whole is greater than its parts,’” 
or whatever raises a manifold conception in Use oiind, as 
the definition of a reasonable anins An inccupler unt- 
tersal is what produces one conception enly ip the mind, 
and ie a simple thing eee many; as buman nature, 
which relates to every individual in which it is found 
2. The whole, the general system of the universe ; Hee | 

U-NI-VERS/AL-ISM, a. In theolucy, the doctrine Uhat 
nen will be saved or made happy in a future life. 

U.NI-VERS’AL-IST, x. One who bolds We ducuine thas 
all men will be saved. 

re Ube n es a. The state of extending to the 
whule, 

U-NI-VERS’/AL-LY, ado. With extension to the whole ; im 
a@ manner to comprehend all; without exception. 

U-NI-VERS‘AL-NESS, n. Universality. 

UNIVERSE, n. (Fr. univers; L. unsversitas.] The cok- 
lective name of heaven and earth, and all that belongs to 
them; the whofe system of created Unings. 

U-NI-VERS’LETY, 2. Anassembl ge of colleges established 
in any place, with professors for instructing students in 
the sciences and other branches of learning, and where 
degrees are conferred. A university is properly a universal 
echool,in which are tanglt all branebes of learniug, or 
the four faculties of theolugy, medicine, law, and We 
sciences and arts. 

U-NIV/O-E€AL, @. [L. unws and vor.J] 1. Having one 
meaning pis 2. Having unison of sounds, as the octave 
in music and its replicates. 3. Certain ; regular, pursu 
ing always one tenor; [little used.} 

U-NIV‘O-CAL-LY, ado. 1. In one term; in one sense 
Hale, 2. In one tenor; [little used.} Hay. 

U-NIV-O-CA'TION, n. Agreement of name and meaning. 

UNIVOQUE, (a. In music, univoeal concords are the oc. 

U'NI-VOKE tave and its recurrences, above or below? 

UN-JEAL'OUS, a. Not suspiciously fearful; having ne 
unreasonable mistrust. Clarendon. 

UNJOINT!, v. ¢. To disjoint. Fuller. 

UN-JOINT'ED, a. 1. Disjointed ; separated. Milton. 2 
Having no joint or articulation. Botany. 

UN-JOY'OUB, a. Not joyous ; not gay or cheerful. 

ENSURED, a. Not judged; not judicially determined 

rior, 

UN-JUST’, a. 1. Not Just; acting contrary to the standard 
of right established by the divine Law ; not equitable. 2 
Contrary to justice and right; wrongfud. 

UNJUST'LPYA-RLE, a. Not justifiable; that cannot be 
proved to be right; not to be vindicated or defended. 

UN-JUST'L-FI-A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of not being 
justifiable. Clarendon, 

UN-JUSTI-FY-A-BLY, adr. In a manner that cannct be 
justified or vindicated. 

UN-JUST'L FIED, a. 1. Not justified or vindicated 2 
Not pardoned. 

UN-JUST'LY, adr. In an unjust manner; wrongfully. 
UNK'ED, or ¢ UNK'ID, for uncouth; odd ; strange. 

IN-KEM'MED, ) a. Uncombed ; unpolished. Spenser. [O& 

UN-KEMPT! “solete, except in poetry. ] 

UN-KEN'NEL, w.t. I. To drive from his hole. 2. fa 
rouse from secrecy or retreat. 3. To relcase from 8 
kennel. 

UN-KEN'NELED, pp. Driven or let loose from confine 
ment, as a fox or dog. 

{UN-KENT, a. [un and ken, to know.) Unknown 
Spenser. 

UN-KEPT', a. 1. Not Kept; not retained ; not preserved. 
2. Not observed ; not obeyed, as a conimand. 

UN-KERN ELED, a. Destitute ofa kernel. Pollok. 

UN-KIND*‘, a. 1. Not kind; not benevolent ; net favomble ; 
not obliging. 2. Unnatural. 

UN-KIND‘LI-NESS, n. Unfavoradleness. Hakesilt. 

UN-KIND'LY, a. 1. Unnatural; contrary to nature. Sper- 
ser 2. Unfavorable ; Mntrgnant. Ailton. 

UN-KIND'LY, adr. 1. Withvat kindness ; without affee- 
tion. 2. In a manner contrary to nature ; unnaturally 

UN-KIND'NESS, n. 1. Want of kindness; want of natural 
affection; want of good will. 2. Disubliging treatment 
disthvor. 

UN-KINGS, e. ¢. To deprive of royalty. Shek. 

UN-KING'LIKE, } a. Unbecoming a king; mot mobie 

UN-KING'LY, Shak. 

UN-KISS'ED, a. Not kissed. Shak. 

UNKLE, See Uncur. 

UN-KNIGHT'LY, a. Unbecoming a knight. Sidney. 
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UN-KNIT’, ».¢ 1. To separate threads that are knit; to 
open; to loose work that is knit or knotted. 2. To 
open. 

UN-KNOT’, ov. t. To free from knots ; w untie. 

‘UN-KNOW!, ». t. To cease to know. 

UN-KNOW'A-BLE, a. That cannot be known. Watts. 

UN-KNOW'ING, a. Not Kknow:ng ; ignorant; w'th of. 

UN-KNOW'ING-LY, adv. Ignorantly ; without knowledge 
or design. Addison. 

UN-KNOWN 1. Not known. 2. Greater than is im- 
agined. 3. Not having had . 4. Not having 
communication 

UN-LA‘'BORED, a. 1 Not produced by labor. 92. Not 
cultivated b labor ; not tilled. 3. Spontaneous; volun- 
tary ; that offers without effort; natural. 4. Easy; nat- 
ural ; not stiff. 

UN-LA-BO/RI-OUS, «. Not laborious; not difficult to be 


one. 
UN-LACE!, v & 1. To loose from lacing or fastening ye 
cord or strings passed through loops and holes. 2. To 
lose a woman’s dress. 3. To divest of ornaments.—4. 
In sea language, to locee and take off a bonnet from 


a sail. 
UN-LA'CED, pp. Loosed from lacing ; unfastened. 
UN-LA'CING - Loosing from lacing or fastening 
UN-LACK'EVED, a. Unattended with a lackey. 
UN-LADE!, v.¢. 1. To unload; to take out the cargo of. 
2. To unload ; to remove, as a load or burden. Acts xxi. 
UN-LAD'EN, pp. of lade. Unloaded. 
UN-LAID!, a. 1. Not placed; not fixed. 2. Not ailayed ; 
not pacified; not suppressed. 3. Not laid out, as a 


corpse. 
UN-LA-MENT'ED, a. Not lamented ; nut deplored. 
UN-LARD‘ED, a. Not intermixed or inserted for improve- 
ment. Chesterfield. 
UN-LATCHI, v. t. To oper or loose by lifting the latch. 
ONT at RELED, a. Not crowned with laurel; not hon- 
ored. 
UN-LAV'ISH, a. Not lavish ; not profuse ; not wasteful. 
UN-LAVISHED, a. Not lavished; not apent wastefully- 
UN-LAW|, v.t. to deprive of the authority of law. Milton. 
UN-LAW'FUL, @. Not lawful; contrary to law ; illegal ; 
not permitted by law. Drydcn. 
UN-LAW'!FUL-LY, adv. 1. In violation of law or right; 


eee 2. Mlegitimately ; not in wedlock. Addison. 
UN-LAW'FYL-NESS, vn. 1. inegality ; contrariety to law. 
South. 2. Megitimacy. 


UN-LEARN’, (un-tlern’) v.t To forget or lose what has 
been learned. 

UN-LEARN'ED, pp. 1. Forgotten. 2. a. Not learned ; 
ignorant ; illiterate; not instructed. 3. Not gained by 
study ; not known. 4. Not suitable to a learned nan. 

UN-LEARN’ED-LY, adv. Ignorantly. Brown. 

UN-LEARN'‘ED-NESS, ». Want of learning; illiterate- 
neas. Sylvester. 

UN-LEAV‘ENED, (an-levend) a. Not leavened; not 
raised by leaven, barm or yeast. Ex. xii. 

UN-LEETYURED, a. Not taught by lecture. Young. 

{ UN-LEIS'URED, (un-lezh‘urd) a. Not having leisure. 
IN-LENT", a. Not lent. 

UN-LESS!, conj. [Sax. onlesan, to loose or release.] Ex- 
cept ; that is, remove or dismiss the fuct or thing stated in 
the sentence or clause which follows. 

UN-LES'SONED, a. Not taught ; not instructed. 

UN-LET'TTERED, a. Unlearned ; untaught; ignorant. 

UN-LET’TER-ED-NESS, x. Want of learning. Haterhouse. 

UN-LEV'ELED, a. Not leveled ; not Jaid even. Ticked. 

UN-LI-BID'IN-OUS, a. Not libidinous ; not lustful. 

UN-LI'CENSED, «4. Not licensed ; not having permission 
by authority. L. Beecher. 

UN-LIEK’/ED, a. Shapeless ; not formed to smoothness. 

UN-LIGHT'ED, a. 1. Not lighted ; not illuminated. Prior. 
2. Not kindled or set on fire. 

UN-LIGHT‘SOME, a. Dark ; peony: wanting light. 

UN-LIKE’, a. 1. Dissimilar ; ving no resemblance. 2. 
Improbable; unlikely. Bacon. 


UN UU {*- Improbability. South. Locke. 


UN-LIK E’LI-N 

UN-LIK E’LY, a. i. mprobable ; eich as cannot be rea- 
sonably expected. 2. Not promising success. 

UN-LIKE‘LY, adv. Improbably. Addison. 

UN-LIKE/NESS, n. Want of resemblancé ; dissimilitude. 

UN-LIM‘BER, a. Not limber ; not flexible ; not yielding. 

UN-LIM'IT-A-BLE, a. Admitting no Simits ; boundless. 

UN-LIM'IT-ED, a. 1. Not limited; having no bounds ; 
boundless. Boyle. 2. Undefined ; indefinite ; not bound- 
ed b By sa exceptions. 3. Unconfined ; not restrained. 

UN-LU IT-ED-LY, ado. Without bounds. Decay of Piety. 

UN-LIMIT-ED-NESS, n. The state of being boundless, 
or of being undefined. Johnson. 

UN-LLN‘E-AL, a. Not ina line; not coming in the order 
of succession. 

UN-LINK!, v. t. To separate links ; to loose ; to unfasten ; 
to untwist. Shak. 
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UN-LIQ‘UI-DA-TED, a. 1. Not liquidated; not settied 5 
not having the exact amount ascertained 2. Unpeid- 
unadjusted. , 

UN-LIQ'UI-FIED, a. Unmelted ; not dissolved. Addison 

UN-LIQ UORED, (un-lik‘urd) a. Not moistened ; not 
smeared with liquor ; not filled with liquor. Afilton. 

UN-LIS TEN-ING, a. Not listening ; not hearing ; not re- 
garding. Z'homson, 

UN-LIVE'LI-NESS, n. Want of life; dullness. Afiltex 

UN-LIVE'LY, a. Not lively ; dull. 

UN-LOAD*, v.t. 1. To take the load from ; to discharge 
of a load or cargo. 2. To disburden. 3. To disburder i 
to relieve from any thing onerous or troublesome. 

vOAmED, pp. Freed from a load or cargo; disbur- 


dened. 

UN-LOADANG, ppr. Freeing from a load or cargo; disbur 
dening ; relieving of a burden. 

UN-LO'CA-TED, a. 1. Not placed ; not fixed in a place.—- 
2. In America, unlocatcd lands are such new or wild lands 
as have not been surveyed, appropriated or designated by 
marks, limite or boundaries, to some individual, company 
or corporation. 

UN-LOC€K’, v.t. 1. To unfasten what is locked. 2 To 


open, in general ; to lay open. Pope. 
UNL ; Bra Not locked net 


€K'ED, pp. 1. Opened. 
made fast. 

UN-LOOK’'ED for. Not expected; not foreseen. Bacon. 

UN-LOOSE’, (un-loos!) v. ¢. ‘Tu loose. 

UN-LOOSE’, (un-luos') c.i. To fall in pieces ; to lose all 
connection or vaion. Collker. 

UN-LO#'A-BLE, a. That cannot be lost. Boyle. 
N-LOVIED. a. Not loved. Sidney. 

UN-LOVE'LI-NESS, n. Want of loveliness; unamiable- 
ness ; want of the qualities which attract love. 

UN-LOVE'LY, a. Not lovely ; not amiable; destitute of 
the qualities which attract love, or possessing qualities 
that excite dislike. 

UN-LOV'ING, a. Not loving ; not fond. Shak. 

UN-LU€ERK'I-LY, ade. Unfortunately ; by ill fortune. 

UN-LU€K‘I-NESS, x. 1. Unfortunateness ; ill fortune. 
2. Mischievousness. Addison. 

UN-LUEK'Y, a. 1. Unfortunate ; not successful. 2. Un 
fortunate ; not resulting in success. 3. Unhappy; miser- 
able; subject to frequent misfortunes. 4. Slightly mis 
chievous ; mischievously waggish. 5. [ll-omened ; inau- 
spicivus. 

UN-LUS'TROUS, a. Wanting lustre ; not shining. 

UN-LUST'Y, a. Not lusty ; not stout; weak. 

UN-LOTE, ce. ¢. To separate things cemented or lated ; to 
take the lute or clay from. 

UN-LOT'ED, pp. Feparated, as luted vessels. 

UN-LOTING, ppr. Separating, as luted vessels. 

UN-MADE’, pp. 1. Deprived of its form or qualities, 
Not made ; not yet formed. 3. Omitted to be made. 

UN-MAG-NETI€, a. Not baving magnetic properties. 

UN-MAID/EN-LY, a. Not becoming a maiden. J/all. 

UN-MAIM/ED, a. Not maimed ; not disabled in any limb ; 
suund; entire. Pope. 

UN-MAK’A-BLE, a. Not possible to be made. [L.u.] Grew. 

UN-MAKE’, v.t. 1. To destroy the form and qualitics 
which constitute a thing what it is. 2. To deprive of 
qualities befure possessed. 

UN-MAKIING, ppr. Destroying the peculiar properties of a 


thing. 

UN-MAL-LE-A-BIL'I-TY, nx. The quality or state of being 
unmalleable. 

UN-MAL/LE-A-BLE, a. Not malleable; not capable of 
being hammered into a plate, or of being extended by 

ating. 

UN-MAN!, v.t. 1. To deprive of the constitutional qualities 
of a human being, as reason, &e. 2. To deprive of men. 
3. To emasculate ; to deprive of virility. 4. To deprive 
of the courage and fortitude of a man 3 to break or reduce 
into irresolution ; to dishearten; to deject. 5. To dis- 


ople. 

UK-MAN‘AGE-A-BLE, a. 1 Not manageable ; not easily 
restrained, governed or directed; not controllable. 2.. 
Not easily wielded. 

UN-MAN‘AGED, a. 1. Not broken by horsemanship. 2 
Not tutored ; not educated. Felton. 

UN-MAN'LIKE, a. 1. Not becoming a human being. Q. 

UN-MAN'LY, Unsuitable to a man; effeminate. 3. 
Not worthy of a noble mind; ignoble ; base; ungenerous; 
cowardly. ; 

WN-MAN'NEN, pp. Deprived of the qualities of a man. 

UN-MAN‘NERED, a. Uncivil; rude. B. Jonson. : 

UN-MAN’'NER-LI-NESS, x». Want of manners ; 
breach of civility ; rudeness of behavior. Locke. 

UN-MAN!/NER-LY, a. 1. I-bred; not having good man- 
ners; rude in behaviors. 3. Not according to good man- 


UN-MAN'NER-LY, a2. Uneivilly. Shak. 
aN- ' = e ° 
UN-MAN-U-FACTURED, a. Not manufnetured; not 


wrought into the proper form for use. 
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UN-MA-NOR’ED, a. 1. Not manured; not enriched by 
manure. 2. Uncultrvated. Spenser. 

UN-MARK’ED, @. 1. Not’ marked ; having no mark. 2 
Unobserved ; not regarded ; undistinguished. Pope. 

UN-MAR-RED, @. Not marred ; not injured ; not spoiled ; 
ros: obstructed. 

UN-MAR’RI-A-BLE, a. Not marringeable. [L. u.] Milton. 

UN-MAIURIED, a. Not married ; having no husband or no 
wife. Bacon 

UN-MAR’RY, 2. ¢t. To divorce. Milton. 

UN-MAR'SHALED, @ Not dispuwed or arranged im due 
order. 

UN-MXS'€U-LATE, vw. t. To emasculate. Fuller. 

UN-MAS'CU-LINE, a. Not masculine or manly; feeble ; 
effeminate. Milton. 

ON-MASK’', 0.¢@ To strip of a mask or of any disguise ; to 
lay open what ia concealed. Roscommon. 

UN-MA=K!', v.i. To put off a mask. 

UN-MASK'ED, pp. 1. Stripped of a mask or disguise. 2. 
@ Open; expused to view. Dryden. 

UN-MAS TER-A-BLE, e@. That cannot be mastered. 
N-MWAS'TERED, a. 1. Not subdued; not conquered. 2. 
Not comjnerabie. Dryden. 

UN-MATCH/A-HLE, a. That emnot be matched; that 
cannot be equaled ; unparalleled. looker. 

UN-MATCH ED, a. Matchless ; having no mateh or equal, 

UN- MEANING, a. 1. Having no meaning or signitieation. 
2. Not expressive ; not indicating intelligence. 

UN-MEANT", (un-ment’) a. Not meant; not intended. 

UN-MEAS'UR-A-BLE, (un-mnezhur-a-bl) a. That caunot 
be measured ; unbounded ; bonndless. Swift. 

UN-MEA# UR-A-BLY, adr. Beyond all measure. Hovcell. 
GN-MEAS/URED, a. 1. Not measured ; plentiful beyond 
measure. Miltun. 2. Immense; intinite. Blackmore. 
UN-ME-CHAN'I-CAL, a. Not mechanical ; not according 

to the laws or principles of mechanics. 

UN-MEDDLED with. Not meddled with; not touched. 

UN-MEDDLING, oa. Not meddling; not interfering with 
the concerns of others ; not officious. Chcaterfield. 
UN-MEDDLING-NESS, nx. Forbearance of interposition. 
N-MED'I-TA-TED, a. Not meditated ; not prepared by 

‘vious thought. 

UN-MEET’, a. Not fit; not proper; not worthy. Prior. 

UN-MEET'LY, adv. Not fitly ; not peoperly ; not suitably. 

UN-MEET!NESS, 2. Unfitnesa; onsuitableness. 

OUN-MEL/LOWED, a. Not melNowed ; not fuly matured. 

UN-ME-LO‘DEOUS, @. Not melodious ; wanting melody. 

UN-MELT'ED, @. 1. Undissolved; not melted. 2. Not 
softened. 

UN-MEN‘TIONED, a. Not mentinned; not named. 

UON- MER‘CAN-TILE, a. Not aceording to the customs and 
rules of commerce. 

UN-MER CHANT-A-BLE, a, Not merehantable ; not of a 
quality fit for the market. 

UN-MER'CI-FUJL, a. 1. Not mereifal ; crne?; inhuman to 
such beings as are in one’s power; not disposed to spare 
or forgive. 2. Unconseionable ; exorbitant. 

UN-MER-CL-FUL-LY, ado, Without mercy ; errelly. 

UN-MER'CI-F]/L-NESS, 2. Want of mercy ; want of ten- 
derness and compassion towards those who nre in one’s 
gover ; cruelty in the exercise of power or punishment, 
UN-MER‘IT-A-BLE, a. Having no merit or desert. Shak. 
N-MERIT-ED, a. 4. Not merited; not deserved; ob. 
tained without service or equivalent. 2. Not deserved ; 
crue; unjust. 

UN-MERUT-ED-NESS, 2. State of being unmerited. 

UN-MET', a. Not met. B. Jonson. 

UN-ME-TAL/‘LIE, a. Not metallic; not having the proper- 
ties of metal ; not belonging to metals. 

UN-MIGIIT’Y, a. Not mighty ; not powerful. 

UN-MILD’, a. Not mild ; harsh; severe ; fierce. 

UN-MILDNESS, ». Want of mildness ; harshness. 

UN-MIL‘1-TA-RY, a. Not according to military rules. 

UN-MILK'ED, a. Not milked. Pope. 

UN-MILL/ED, a. Not milled ; not indented or grained. 

UN-MIND‘ED, a. Not minded; not heeded. Afton. 

UN-MIND'FUL, a. Not mindful; not heedfut; not atten- 
tive; regardless. Milton. 

Un EEA S adv. Caretessty ; hecdlessly. 

ON-MIND'F L-NESS, n. Heedlessness ; inattention ; care- 
N MINGLE T 

UN-! LE, ».# To separate things mixed. Bacon. 
UN-MIN‘GLE-A-BLE a. That eainnt be mixed. 
N-MIN'GLED, a. 1. Not mingled ; not mixed ; pure. 9. 
Pure ; not vitiated or alloyed by foreign admixture. 

UN-MIN-I8-TP/RL-AL, a. Not ministerial. 

UN-MIR'Y, a. Not miry not muddy; not foul with dirt 

eS MISSED, a. Not 3 Not perceived to be gone or 
ost. Gray. 

ON-MIS-TAK'A-BLE, a. That cannot be mistaken. [Littte 


used 
UN-MIS-TAK/EN, a. Not mistaken; enre. T'rumbull, 
UN-MIS-TRUST'ING, a. Not mistrasting ; nae )icinas: 
UN-MIT'I-GA-BLE, a. Not capable of being mitigated. 
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UN-MITT-GA-TED, @. Not mitigated; not lessened ; not 

e softened in severity or harshness. Shak. 

N-MIX ED,)¢@. 1. Not mited ; not mingled ; pure; un- 

UN-MIXT’, {adulterated ; unvitiated by foreign admixe 
ture. 2 Pure; unailoyed. 

UN-MOAN‘ED, @. Not lamented. Shak. 

UN-MOD I-FI-A-BLE, a. That cannot be medified or ar- 
tered in form; that cannot be reduced to a more accept- 
able or desired form. 

UN-MODI-FIED, a. Not modified; mot akered im form; 
not qualified in meaning. 

UN-MO'DISH, a. Not modish ; not according to enstom 

UN-MOIST', a. Not moist ; not humid; dry. Pays. 

UN-MOIST' ENED, e. Not made moist or humid. 

UN-MOLD*, e. t. to change the furm , to reduce from any 


UN-MOLDED, pp. 1. Not changed in form. 2 a. Nos 
molded ; not shaped or formed. 

UN-MO-LEST'ED, @. Not molested; not disturbed ; free 
from disturbance. Pepe. 

UN-MON ‘EYED, a. Not having money. Shenstone. 

t UN-MO-NOP‘O-LIZE, v.¢. To recoves from being mo- 
nopolized, 

t UN-MO-NOP/O-LIZED, a. Not monopolized. 

UN-MOOR), v.¢ 1. In sea language, to bring te the state 
of riding with a single anchor, after having been moored 
hy two or more cables. 2. To booge fr mi ancboruge. 

UN-MOOR ED, pp. Loosed from anchorage, or bruught to 
ride with a single anchor. 

UN- MOORING, pyr. Loceing from aachorage, ox bringing 
to ride with a ringle anchor. 

UN-MOR/AL-IZED, a. Untutored by morality; mot cos- 
fornied to good morals. 

UN-MORTGAGED, a. 
not pledged, Addison. der. 

UN-MOR’TI-FTED, a. 1. Not mortified; not shamed. 2 
Not subdued by sorrow. 

UN-MOUNT'ED, a. Not mounted. 

UN-MOURNI'ED, a. Not lamented. Regers. 

IN-MOV/A-BLE, a. That cannot be moved ; firm, S&red 

UN-MOWA-BLY, adr. Unalterably. Ells. 

UN-MOV'ED, ea. 1. Not moved; not traasferred from one 
placeto another. 2. Not changed in purpese ; anshaken; 
firm. 3. Not affected ; not having the passions excited 
not touched or impressed. 4. Not allered by passion or 
emotion. 

UN-MOVIING, a. 1. Having no motion. 9. Not exciting 
emotion ; baving no power to affeet the passions. 

UN-MUF'FLE, r.¢. I. To take a cevering from the kee 
Milton, 2. To remove the muffling of a drum. 

UN-MUR/MURED, a. Not murmered at. Beaument. 

UN-MUR/MUR-ING, a. Not murmuring; not comphin 


ing. 

UN-MOSLEAL, a. 1. Not masical; not harmonicas or 
melodious. 2. Harsh; not pleasing to the ear. 

UN-MO‘TI-LA-TED, a. Not mutilated ; not deprived of & 
member or part; entire. 

UN-MUZZLE, ¢. t. To loose from a muzzie. St 2k. 

UN-NAM‘ED, a. Not named; not mentioned. itor. 

UN-NA‘TIVE, a. Not native; not natural; forced. 

UN-NAT'U-RAL, a. 1. Contrary to the laws of nature; 
contrary to the natural feelings. 2. Acting withcut the 
affections of our common nature. 3. Net in contormity 
to nature; not agrecable to the real state of persors of 
things ; not representing nature. 

UN-NAT'U-RAL-IZE, v. t. To divest of natura? feelings. 

UN-NAT'U-RAL-IZED, 1. Divested of natural feel- 
ne 2. a. Not naturalized ; not made a citizen by au- 
thority. 

UN-NAT’U-RAL-LY, ade. In opposition to natural feelings 
and sentiments. Tillotson. 

UN-NAT'U-RAL-NESS, n. Contrariety to nature. 

UN-NAV'I-GA-BLE, a. Not navigable. 

UN-NAV'I-GA-TED, a. Not navigated ; not passed over in 
ships or other vessels. Cook’s Vovages. 

UN-NEC'ES-SA-RI-LY, ado. Without necessity; need- 
lessly. Hooker. 

UN-NEC'ES-SA-RBI-NESS, 2. The state of being unneces- 
sary ; needlessness. 

UN-NEC'ES-SA-RY, a. Not necessary ; needless ; not re- 
quired by the circumstances of the case ; useless. 

UN-NE-CES‘SI-TA-TED, a. Not required by necessity. 

UN-NEED'FUL, a. Not needful; not wanted ; needless 

UN-NEIGH'BOR-LY, a. Not suitable to the duties of 8 
neighbor ; not becoming persons living near each otiet ; 
not kind and friendly. 

UN-NEIGH'BOR.-LY, cdv. In a manner not suitable to 3 
neighbor; in a manner contrary to the kindnese whith 
should subsist among neighbors. 

t UN-NERV/‘ATE, a. Not strong; feeble. Broome. 

UN-NERVE’, (un-nerv’) o. ¢. To deprive of nerve, farce 
strength ; to weaken ; to enfeeble. Addisun. 

UES EENED, pp- 1. Deprived of strength. 2. a. Weak 

e. 


orris. 
See Morroaaz.] Not mortgaged; 
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tUN-NEFH, ee Rearcely ; hardly. [See Uncatn.] 
I UN-NE'FHES’,§ Speaser. 

JIN-NEC’TRAL, a. Not neutral; not uninterested. 
UN-NO- BLE, a. Not noble ; ignoble; mean. Shak. 
UN-NOTIED, a. 1. Not noted ; not observed ; nut heeded ; 

not regarded. Pope. 2. Not honored. 

UN-NO'TICED, @. 1. Not observed; not regarded. 2. 
Not treated with the usual marks of respect; not kindly 
and hospRably entertained. 

UN-NUM‘BERED, a. Not numbered ; innumerable ; in- 
definitely numerous. Privr. 

UN-NUR‘TURED, a Not nurtured ; not educated 

UN-O-BEY ED, a. Not obeyed. Ahlton. 

UN-OB-JEET'ED, @. Not objected ; not charged as a fault 
or error. Alterbury. 

UN-OB-JEE'TION-A-BLE, a. Not liable to objection ; that 
need not be condemned as faulty, false or improper. 

UN-OB-JE€/TION-A-BLY, adc. Iu a manner uot liable to 
objection. 

UN-OB-NOX IOUS, a. Not liable; not exposed to harm. 

UN-OB-SECR'ED, a. Not obscured ; not darkened. 

UN-OBSE QUI-OUS, a. Not obsequivus ; nut servilely 
submissive. 

UE PGUrOUS ey, edv. Not with servile submis- 
siveness. 

UN-OB-SE QUI-OUS-NESS, nx. Want of servile submis- 
siveness or compliance ; incompliance. 

UN-OB-SERV’‘A-BLE, a That is not observable ; not dis- 
coverable. Boyle. 

UN-OB-SERV'/ANCE, vn. Want of observation; inatten- 
tion ; regardlessness. Whitlock. 

UN-OBSERVIANT, a. 1. Not observant ; not attentive ; 
heediess. Glanrille. 2. Not obsequious. 

UN-OB-SERV‘ED, a. Not observed ; not noticed ; not 
scen; not regarded ; not heeded. Bucon. 

UN-OB-SERVIING, a. Not observing; inattentive ; heed- 


less. 
ON-OBSTRUCET'ED, a. 1. Not obstructed ; not filled with 
impediments. 2. Not hindered ; not stopped. 
UN-OBSTRUET IVE, a. Not presenting any obstacle. 
UN-OB-TAIN‘A-BLE, a. That canot be obtained; not 
svithin reach or power. 
UN-OB-TAIN'ED, a. Not obtained ; not gained; not ac- 
quired. Hooker. 
UN-OB-TRO'SIVE, 4. 


mod cst. 

UN-OB‘VI-OUS, a. Not obvious; not readily oceurring to 
the view or the understanding. Boyle. 

UN-O€C'CU-PIED, a. 1. Not occupied ; not “assessed. 2. 
Nat engaged in business; being at leisure 3. Not em- 
nloyed or taken up. 

UN-OF-FENDED, a. Not offended ; not having taken of- 


Not obtrusive ; not forward ; 


fense. 

UN-OF-FENDING, a. 1. Not offending ; not giving of- 
fense. 2 Not sinning ; free from sin or fault. 3. Harm- 
less ; innocent. 

WN -OF-FENSUVE, a. Not offensive ; harmless. 

UN-OF'FELED, a. Not offered ; not proposed to accept- 
ance. Clarendon. 

OUN-OF-FIUCIAL, a. 1. Not official; not pertaining to 
office. 2. Not proceeding from the proper oflicer or trom 
due authority. 

UN-OF-FUCIAL-LY, adv. Not officially; not in the 
course of official duty. 

UN-OF'TEN, adv. Rarely. 
N-OIL/, v. t. To free from oi). Dryden. 

UN-OIL/ED, pp. 1. Freed from oil. 2. a. Nt oiled ; free 
from oil. 

UN-O/PENED, a. Not opened ; remaining fast, close, shut 
or sealed, Chesterfield. 

UN-O'PEN-ING, a. Not opening. Pope. 

UN-OP’ER-A-TIVE, a. Not operative ; producing no ef- 


fect. 

UN-OP-POS'ED, a. Not opposed ; not resisted ; not meet- 
¢ng with any obstruction. 

UN-OP-PRESS‘ED, «a. Not oppressed; not unduly bur- 
dened. 

DN-OW'DER-LY, a. Not orderly ; disordered ; irregular. 
UN-OR'DLNA-RY, a. Not ordinary ; not common. 
N-OR'GAN-IZED, a. Not organized ; not having organic 
structure or vessels for the preparation, secretion ani 
distribution of nourishment, &c. 

UN-O-RIG!IN-AL, a. I. Not original; derived. 2. Having 
mo birth; ungenerated. Milton. 

UN-O-RIGIN-A-TED, a. Not originated ; having no birth 
or creation. Stephens. 

UN-Ol-NA-MENT‘AL, a. Not ornamental. West. 

TN-OR'NA-MENT-ED, a. Not ornamented ; not adorned. 

UN-OR'THO-DOX, a. Not orthodox ; not holding the gen- 
uine doctrines of the Scriptures. Decay of Piety. 

UN-O8-TEN-TA‘TIOUS, a. 1. Not ostentatious ; not bonst- 
Gui; not making show and parade; modest. 9%. Not 

aring ; not showy. 

UN-OW’ ‘ED, a. Not owed ; not due. 
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UN-GWNIED, «. 1. Not owned ; having no known owner , 
not claimed. 2. Not avowed ; not acknowledged as one's 

aoe not ao es as done by one’s self. 
N-ONY-GEN-A-TED, ) a. Not having oxygen in combi 

UN-OX'Y-GEN-IZED, 4 nation. ee 

UN-PA-CIF'I€, a. Not pacific ; not disposed to peace ; ne 
of a peaceable disposition. Warton. 

UN-PAUCI-FILD, a. Not pacitied ; not appeased. 

UN-PA€K’, cv. t. 1. To open, as things packed. 2. To dis- 
burden ; [lattle used.) Shak. 

UN-PACKLD, pp. 1. Opened, as goods. 2. a. Not pack- 
ed ; not collected by unlawful artilices. Hudibras. 

UN-PACK'ING, ppr. Opening, as a package. 

UN-PAID!, a. 1. Not paid; not discharged; as a deb 
2. Not having received what is due ; as, unpard workmen 
Pope.—Unpaid for, not paid for ; taken on credit. 

UN-PAIN‘ED, a. Not pained ; suffering no pain. Milton 

UN-PAIN/F JL, a. Not painful; giving no pain. Loche 

UN-PAL/A-TA BLE, a. 1. Not palatable ; disgusting to fe 
taste. 2. Not suci as to be relished ; disagreeable 

UN-PALL‘ED, a. Not deadened. 

UN-PAN(-PLIED, a. Destitute of panoply. Pollok. 

UN-PAR/A-DISE, v. t. To deprive of happiness like that 
of paradise ; to render unhappy. Young. 

UN-PAR‘A-GONED, a. Unequiated ; unmatched. 

UN-PAR‘AL-LELED, a. Having no parallel or equal ; un 
equaled ; uninatehed. Addisun. 

UN-PAR'DON-A-BLE, a. Not to be forgiven ; that cannot 
be pardoned or remitted. Hoyers, 

UN-PAR’DON-A-BLY, adv. yond forgiveness. Atter 


bury. 

UN-FAR‘DONED, a. 1. Not pardoned ; not forgiven. Rog- 
ers. 2. Not having received a legal pardon. 

UN-PAR'DON-ING, a. Not forgiving ; not disposed.to pas- 
don. Dryden. 

UN-PAR-LIA-MENT‘A-RI-NESS, 2. Cantrariety to the 
rules, ukages or constitavion of parliament. 

UN-PAR-LIA-MENT’A-RY, a. 1. Contrary to the usages 
or rules of proceeding in parliament. 2. Contrary to the 
ruJes or usages of legisladive bodies, 

UN-PART‘ED, a. Not parted ; not divided ; not separatet. 
Prwr. 

t UN-PAR‘TIAL, a. Not partial. See Impaatia. 

t UN-PAR/TTAL-LY, adr. Fairly ; impartially. 

UN-PASS/A-BLE, a. 1. Not admitting persons to pass ; fm- 
passable. 2. Not current; not received in common pay 


ments. 
t UN-PAS'SION-ATE, a. Calm; free from passion ; 
t UN-PAS SION-A-TED imparticd. 
UN-PAS'SION-ATE-LY, ade. Without passion ; caimiy 
N-PAS‘TOR-AL, a. Not pastoral ; not suitable to pastoral 
manners. Warton. 
UN-PAT/ENT-ED, a. Not granted by patent. Cranck. 
UN-PAFH'ED, a. 1. Unmarked by passage ; not trodden 
Shak. 2. Not being beaten intuy a path; as, unpathed 


snow. 

UN-PA-THET‘I€, a. Not pathetic ; not adapted to move 
the passions or excite etnotion. Warton, 

UN-PAT'RON-TIZED, a. Not having a patron; not sup- 
eaten: by frends. Johnson. 

UN-PAT'TERNED, a. Having no equal. Beaumont. 

UN-PAV'ED, @a. Not paved ; not covered witb stone. 

UN-PAWN ED, a. Not pawned ; not peceee: Pope. 

t UN-PAY’, v.& 1. To undo. Shak. 2. Not to pay or com- 


negate. 
UK-PEACE/A-RLE, a. Not peaceable ; quarretsome. 
UN-PEACE‘A-BLE-NESS, x. Unquietness ; quarrelsome- 


ness. 

UN-PEACE'FUL, a. Not pacific or peaceful ; unquiet. 

UN-PEDI-GREED, a. Not distinguished by a pedigree. 

UN-PEG', v. ¢. 1. To loose from pegs; toopen. 2. ‘To pull 
out the peg from. 

UN-PELT'ED, a. Not pelted ; not assailed with stones. 

UN-PENs, v. t. To let out or suffer to escape by breaking a 
dam, or opening? pen. Blackstone. 

UN-PEINAL, a. Not A aalsg ; Not subject to a penalty 

UN-PEN'E-TRA-BLB, a. Not to be penetrated. 

t UN-PEN‘'I-TENT, a. Not penitent. 

UN -PEN'NED, pp. Unfastened ; let out. 

UN-PEN'‘NING, ppr. Suffering to escape ; unlocking. 

UN-PEN'SIONE), a. 1. Not pensioned ; not rewarded by 
a pension. 2. Not kept in pay ; act held in dependence 
by a pension. 

UN-PEO'PLE, o. t. To deprive of inhabitants; to depope- 


late ; to dispeople. Dryden. 
UN-P#O/PLED, pp. Depopulated ; dispeopled. 
UN-PEO-PLING, ppr. Depopulating. 


ppr 
UN-PER-CFIV/A-BLE, a. Not to be perceived. 
UN-PER-CRIV‘ED, a. Not perceived ; not heeded ; not o- 
served ; not noticed. Ailton. 
UN-PER-CEIVIED-LY, pies aa ny to rae perceived: 
UN-PER’FEE€T, a. Not perfect ; not complete. 
UN-PERFEET-ED a. Not perfected ; not completed. 
UN-PER/FECT-LY, adv. Imperfectly. Hales. 
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q UN-PER'FE€CT-NESS, ». Want of perfectness; incom- 
eteness. 
uNPERTO-RA-TED, a. Not perforated ; not penetrated 


Wd openings. 

UN-PER-FORM ED, a. !. Not performed ; not done ; not 
executed. 2, Not fulfilled. Taylor. 

UN-PER-FORM'ING, a. Not performing. Dryden. 

cus -PER'ISH-A-BLE, «@ Not perishable ; nut subject to 

ecay. 

{ UN-PER/ISH-ED, a. Not violated ; not destroyed. Sa T. 
El yot, 

UN-PER'ISH-ING, a. Not perishing ; durable. 

UN-PER'MA-NENT, a. Not permanent; not durable. 

UN-PER'JURED, @. Free from the crime of perjury 
Dryden. 

UN-PER-PLEX’, v. t. To free from perplexity, Donne. 

UN-PER-PLEX‘ED, a. 1. Not perplexed ; not harassed ; 
not embarrassed. 2. Free from perplexity or coniplica- 
tion ; simple. 

UN-PER'SPI-RA-BLE, [Sce * Persrrrasee.] a. That can- 
not be perspired, or emitted through the pores of the skin. 
Arbuthnot. 

ON-PER-SUA'DA-BLE, a. That cannot be persuaded, or 


influenced by motives urged. Sidney, 

UN-PER-VERT'/ED, a. Not perverted; not wrested or 
turned to a wrong sense or use. 

UN-PETI’RI-FIED, a. Not petrified; not converted into 
stone, 

UN-PINL-O-SOPHIHE, a. Not according to the rules 

UN-PHIL-O-SOPIHS-CAL, or principles of sound phi- 
losophy ; contrury to philosophy. 

UN-PHI SOPH'/I-€AL-LY, adr. In a manner contrary 
to the principles of sound philasophy or right reason. 

UN-PHI SOPH-CAL-NESS, a. Incongruity with phi- 
eh He Norris. 

UN-PHI-LOS’'O-PHIZE, v. t. To degrade from the charac- 
ter of a philosopher. Pope. 

UN-PHI-LOS:‘0-PHIZED, pp. or a. 1. Degraded from the 
rank of a philusopt v. 2. Not sophisticated or perverted 
by philosophy. 

} UN-PHYSICKED, © Not influenced by medicine ; not 

hysicked. Jforrell. 

U ya ERC’ED, (un-persat’) a. Not pierced ; not penetrated. 

ay. 

UN-PIl/LARED, a. Deprived of pillars. Pape. 

UN-PIL‘/LOWED, a. Having no pillow; having the head 
not supported. Milton. 

UN-PIN', ». t. To loose from pina; to unfasten what is 
held together by pins. 

UN-PINK/ED, a. Not pinked ; not marked or set with eye- 
let holes. Shak. 

UN-PITIED, a. Not pitied ; not compassionated ; not re- 

arded with sympathctic sorrow. Pupe. 

UN-PIT‘1-FUL, a. 1. Having no pity. 2. Not exciting 

it e 

uN-PiT1-FYL-LY adv. Unmercifully ; without mercy. 

UN-PIT’Y-ING, a. Having no pity , showing no compassion. 

t UN-PLA‘€A-BLE, a. Not to be appeased. 

UN-PLA‘CED, a. Having no ottice or employment under 
the government. Pope 

UN-PLAGU'ED, a. Not plagued ; not harassed. 

UN-PLANT’ED, a. Not planted ; of spontaneous growth. 

UN-PLAS’TERED, a. Not plastered. 

UN-PLAUS'I-BLE, a, Not plausible ; not having a fair ap- 

arance, Milton. 

UN-PLAUS-BLY, adv. Not with a fair appearance. 

UN-PLAUNIVE, a. Not approving; not applauding. 

UN-PLEAD/A-BLE, a. That cannot be pleaded. 

UN-PLEAS'ANT, a. Not pleasant ; not affording pleasure ; 
disagreeable. Hooker. 

UN-PLEAS!ANT-LY, (un-plez/ant-ly) advo. In a manner 
not cares uneasily. Pope. 

UN-PLEAS/ANT-N ESS, (un-plez/ant-nes) x. Disagreeable- 
ness ; the state or quality of not giving pleasure. Hooker. 

UN-PLEAS/ED, a. Not pleased ; displeased. Dryden. 

UN-PLEAS/ING, a. Offensive ; disgusting. Dryden, 

UN-PLFE-AS‘ING-LY, ado. In a manner to displease. 

UN-PLEAS'ING-NESS, x. Want of qualitics to please. 
UN-PLEAS IVE, a, Not pleasing. Bp. Hall. 
N-PLEDG/ED, a. Not pledged ; not mortgaged, 

UN-PLI'A-BLE, a. Not pliable; not easily bent. 


UN-PLIANT, a. 1. Not pliant; not easily bent; stiff. 

Wotton. 2. Not readily yielding the will ; not compliant. 
UN-PLOUGH ED, «. Not ploughed. Mortimer. 
UN-PLOMD, v. ¢. To strip of plumes ; to degrade. Glan. 
UN-PLOM'ED, pp- ora. Deprived of plumes ; destitute of 

umes. 

-PLUN'DERED, «. Not plundered or stripped. 
UN-PO-ET'1€ is 1. Not poetical; not having the 
UN-PO-ET'I-GAL, | beauties of verse.’ 2, Not becoming 


@ poet. 

uN-PO-ETI-€AL-LY, edv. 1 In a manner not comport- 
ing with the nature of poetry. 9. In a manner unbe- 
coming @ post. 
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UN-POINT'ED, a. 1. Having no point or sting. 2 Not 
having marks by which to distinguish sentences, mem- 
bers and clauses in writing. 3. Not having the vowe' 

ints or marks. 

UN-POISION, tc. t. To remove or expel powon. South 

UN-POLS-ED, a. Not poised; not bulanced. Thomson. 

UN-PG'LAR-IZED, a. Not polarized ; not having polarity. 

UN-POL/L-CIED, a. Not having oivil polity, or a regular 
form of government. 

UN-POL/ISHED, a. 1. Not polished; not made bright by 
attrition, 2. Not refined in manners ; uncivilized ; rude; 

lain. 

UN-PO-LITE, a. 1. Not refined in manners; not elegant. 
2. Not civil; not courteous; mide; sce Imroxitsz. 

UN-PO-LITE'LY, ado. In an uncivil or rude manner. 

UN-PO-LITE'NESS, a. 1. Want of refinement in man. 
ners ; rudeness. 2. Incivility ; want of courtesy. 

UN-POLLED, a. 1. Not registered as a voter. 2. Unplun- 
dered ; not stripped. Fansxhare. 

UN-POL-LOT’ED, a. Not polluted ; not defiled; not car- 


rupted. 
UN-POP'U-LAR, a. 1. Not popular: not baving the public 
favor. 2. Not pleasing the people. 
UN-POP-U-LAR/I-TY, ». The state of not enjoying the 
public favor, or of not pleasing the people. 
UN-PORT:A-bLE, a. Not to be carried. Raleigh. 
UN-POR'TIONED, @. Not endowed or furnished with a 
portion or fortune. 
UN-PORT'U-OUS, a. Having no ports, Burke. 
UN-POS-SES8S/ED, a. Not possessed ; not held; not occa- 


ied. 

UN-POS-SESSING, a. Having no possessions. Stak. 
UN-POS'SI-BLE, a. Not possible. 

N-POW'DERED, a. Not sprinkled with powder. 

t UN-PRA€ TI-€A-BLE, a. That cannot be performed. 

UN-PRA€'TICED, a. 1. Not having been taught by prac- 
tice ; not skilled; not having experience ; raw ; uuskill- 
ful.’ 2. Not known ; not familiar by use ; [ots 

UN-PRAI¥/ED, a. Not praised ; not celebrated. den. 

UN-PRE-€A'RI-OUS, a. Not dependent on another; not 
uncertain. Blackmore. 

UN-PREC'E-DENT-ED, a. Having no precedent or exam- 
ple ; not preceded by a like case; nct having the authori- 
‘y of prior example. Sei/?. 

UN-PRE CIE‘, a. Not precise; notexact. Warton. 

UN-PRE-DEXTINED, a. Not previously determined. 

UN PRE-DIE€T", v. t. ‘To retract prediction, Milton. 

uate eer e. Not preferred ; not advanced 

ollier, 

UN-PREG'NANT, a. Not pregnant. 2. Not prolific; not 

uick of wit. Shak. 

UN-PRE-JO'DI-CATE, a. Not prepossessed by settled 
opinions. [Little used.] Taylor. 

UN-PREJ‘'U-DICED, a. 1. Not prejudiced ; free from un- 
due bias or prepossession ; not preoccupied by opiniwa ,; 
impartial, 2. Not warped by Aa bape 

OR ESS, x. State of being unprejudiced. 

arke. 

UN-PRE-LAT'J-€AL, a. Unsuitable to a prelate. 

UN-PRE-MEDI-TA-TED, a, 1. Not previously meditated 
or prepared in the mind. 2. Not previously purposed of 
intended ; not done by design. 

UN-PRE-PAR'ED, a. 1, Not prepared ; not ready ; not fit 
ted or furnished by previous measures. 2 Not prepared 
by holiness of lite fur the event of death and a happy im- 
ee 

UN-PRE-PAR’/ED-NESS, 2. State of being unprepared. 

UN-PRE-POS-SESS‘/ED, a. Not prepossessed ; not biased 
by previous opinions ; not partial. South. a 

UN-PRE-PUS-SESS'ING, a. Not baving a winning aop- 

arance. 

UN-PRESS'ED, a. 1. Not pressed. 2. Not enfurved. 

UN-PRE-SUMP‘TU-OUS, a. Not presumptuous , not rash ; 
modest ; submissive. Cowper. 

UN-PRE-TEND/LNG, @. Not claiming distinction ; modest. 

UN-PRE-VAIL/‘ING, a. Being of no force ; vain. Sack. 

UN-PRE-VENT'ED, a. 1. Not prevented ; not hindered 
Shck. 2. Not preceded by any thing 3 fobs] Milton. 

UN-PRIEST’, v. ¢. To deprive of the orders of a pricst. 

UN-PRIEST’LY, a. Unsuitable to a priest. Bale. 

UN-PRINCE’, v. & To deprive of principality or sov- 


Sone mee ; 
UN-PRINCE/LY, @. Unbecoming a prince ; not resembliag 
a prince. K. Charles. 

UN-PRIN‘CI-PLED, a. 1. Not ha settled principles. 
2. Having no good moral principles; of virwe 
not restrained by conscience ; profligate. 

UN-PRINT'ED, a. 1. Not printed ; asa literary work. Pepe. 
2. Not stam with figures ; white. 

UN-PRI#/ON e. Set free from confinement. 

UN-PRIZ! A-B a. Not valued ; not of estimation. 

UN-PRIZ‘ED, a. Not valued. Shak. 


UN-PRO-€LAIMED, a. Not proclaimed ; not notified by 
public declaration. Afilton. 


bsolete, 
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UN-PRO-DUETIVE, a. 1. Not productive ; barren. Burke. 
—2. More generally, not producing ‘arge crops ; nat ma- 
king profitable returns for labor. 3. Not profitable ; not 
producing profit or interest, as capital. 4. Not eiticient ; 
not producing any etfect. 

UN-PRO-DUE- TIVE-NESS, rn. The state of being unpro- 
ductive, as land, stock, capital, labor, &c. 

UNPRO-PAN‘ED, a. Not protared ; not violated. 

UN-PRO-FES/SION-AL, a 1. Not pertaining to one’s pro- 
feaston =. Not belunginyg to a protession, 

UN.PRO-FI'CIEN-CY, ». Want of proticiency or improve- 
ment. Hall, 

UN-PROF ‘I T-A-BI-E, a. L Beinging no prot; producing 
ho gain beyond the labor, expenses and interest of capi- 
tal. 2. Producing no improvement or advantage; use- 
lees ; serving no purpose. 3. Not useful to others. 4. 
Misiuproving talents ; bringing no glury to Gud. Matt. 


xXv. 
UN-PROF 'IT-A-BLE-NESS, x. The state of producing ro 
fit or good ; uselessnese ; inutility. Addison. 
UN-PROF'T-A-BLY, adv. 1. Without profit; without 
clear gain. 2. Without any good effect or advantage ; tu 
no good purpose. 
UN-PROF IT-ED, a. Not having profit or gain. Shak. 
pe as atl a. Not prohibited ; not forbid ; law- 


1. 
UN-PRO-JE€T'ED, a. Not planned ; not projected. 
UN-PRO-LIF'I€, a. L. Not prolitic ; barren; not producing 
oung or fruit. 2. Not producing ia abundance. 
UN-PEOM'IS-ING, a. Not promising ; not affording a fa- 
vorable prospect of success, of excellence, of profit, &c. 
UN-PROMPT'ED, a. 1. Not prompted ; not dictated. 2, 
Not excited or instigated. 
UN-PRO-NOUNCF/A-BLE, a. That cannot be pronounced. 
UN-PRO-NOUN CED, a. Not pronounced ; not uttered. 
UN-PROP’, v. t. To semove a prop from; to deprive of 


su : 
UN-PROPER, «. Not fit or proper. 

{UN-PROMER-LY, ado. Untitly. See Improrxrr.y. 
N-PRO-PHETIUE a. Not foreseeing or not predict- 

UN-PRO-PHET'I-CAL, ( ing future events. 

UN-PRO-PI'/TIOUS, a. Not propitious ; not favorable ; not 
disposed to promote ; inauspicious. Pope. 

UN-PRO-PUTIOUS-LY, adv. Unfavorably ; unkindly. 

UN-PRO-POR'TION-A-BLE, a Wanting due proportion. 

UN-PRO-POR'TION-ATE, a. Wanting proportion ; dispro- 

jonate ; unfit. 

UN-PROPOR TIONED, a. Not proportioned ; not suitable. 

UN-PRO-POS'ED, a. Not proposed ; not offered. Drydea. 

UN-PROPPED, a. Not propped ; not supported. 

UN-PROS'PER-OUS, a. Not prosperous; not attended 
with success ; unfortnnate. Pope. 

UN-PROS PER-OUS-LY, ado. Unsuccessfully ; unfortu- 
nately. Taylor. 

UN-PROS/PER-OUS-NESS, n. Want of success; fuilure 
of the desired result. Hummond. 

UN-PROSYTI-TU-TED, @ Not prostituted ; not debased. 

UK-PRO-TECT’ED, a. 1. Not protected ; not defended. 
Feokcr. 2 Not countenanced ; not supported. 

UN-PRO-TRACT'ED, @. Not protracted ; uot drawn out in 


Jength. 
UN-PROV'ED, a. 1. Not proved ; not known by trial. 2. 
Not established as trae by argument, or evidence. 
UN-PRO-VIDE!, vc. t. To unfurnish ; to divest or strip of 
qualifications. Southern. : 
UN-PRO-VID‘ED, pp. 1. Divested of qualifications. 2. 4. 
Not provided ; unfurnished ; unsupplied. Drydea. 
Le ROV'I-DENT, a. Improvident. 
N-PRO-VI! SIONED, a. Not furnished with provisions. 
UN-PRO-VOK'ED, a. 1. Not provoked; not incited. 2. 
Not proceeding from provocation or just cause. 
UN-PRO-VOK'ING, a. Giving no provocation or offense. 
UN-PBU-DEN TIAL, a. Impradent. .Wuton. 
N-PRON‘ED, a. Not pruned ; not lopped. Shak. 
UN-PUB'LIE€, «. Not public; private ; mot generally seen 
or known. Taylor. 
OUN-PUB‘LISHED, a. 1. Not made public ; secret ; private. 
2. Not published, asa manuscript or book. Pope. 
UN-PUN€ET’'U-AL, a. Not punctual; not exact in time. 


Pope. 
UN-PUNET-U-ALLTY, n. Want of punctuality. 
UN-PUNET'U-A-TED, a. Not punctuated ; not pointed. 
UN-PUN ISHED, «4 Not panne ; suffered to pass with- 
ont punishment or with impunity. Drydea. 
UN-PUN/ISH-ING, @. Not punishing. 
UN-PUR/‘CHASEN, a. Not purchased ; not bought. 
¢+UN-PORE’, a. Not pure; impure. See Imeurs. 
UN-PUR'GED, a. Not purged ; un ritied. Milton. 
UN-PO'RI-FIED, a. 1. Not purified ; not freed from foal 
matter. 9. Not cleansed from sin ; unsanctified. 
ON-PUR! POSED, a. Not intended ; not designed. 
UN-PURS’ED, a. Robbed of a purse. Pollok. 
UN-PUR-SO'ED, a. Not pursued ; not followed ; not pros- 
ecuted. Milton. 
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UN-PO TRE-FIED, a. Not putrefied ; not corru 

UN-QUAFF'ED, a. Not quatfed ; not drank Byron. 

UN-QUAL'I-FIED, a. 1. Not qualitied ; not fit; not having 
the requisite tents, abilities, or accomplishments. 2 
Not having taken the requisite oath or gathy. 3. Net 
modified or restricted by conditions or exceptions, 

fUN-QUAL/‘I-FY, v. &. To divest of quatitications, 

t UN-QUALA-TLED, @. Deprived of the usual faculties 

fUN-QUAR REL-A-BLE, a, ‘That cannot be impugneda 

UN-QUEEN, v. t. To divest of the dynity of queen. 

UN-QUELLL‘ED, a. Nut quelled ; not subdued. Z'homsen 

UN-QUENCHA-BLE, a. “Tat cannot be quenched 5 dim 
will never be extinguished ; inextinguishable. 

UN-QU ENCH/A-BLE-NESS, n. ‘The state or quality of be- 
ing inextinguishable. Zfakewill. 

UN-QUENCH’/A-BLY, edo. la a manner or degree so as 
not to be quenched. 

UN-QUENCH ED, a. Not extinguished. Beoon, 

UN-QUES'TION-A-BLE, a. Not to be questioned ; not to 
be doubted ; indubitable ; certuin. Addison. 

UN-QUES'TION-A-BLY, adv. Without doubt ; imdubi 


tably. 

UN-QUES‘TIONED, a. 1. Not called in question; not 
doubted, 2. Not interrogated ; having no questions asked , 
not examined. & Indisputable ; not to be opposed, 

UN-QUES'PION-ING, a. Not calling in question; not 
doubting ; unhesitating. J. M. Mason. 

UN-QUICK!, a. 1. Not quick ; slow. 
tionicss ; [obs. 

UN-QUICK’ENED, a. Not animated ; act materod to vi 


talay. 

UN-QUT'ET, a. 1. Not quiet; not calm or tranquii ; rest- 
less ; ence, 2. Agitated ; disturbed by continual 
motion. 3. Unsatisfied ; restless. 

UN-QUIET, ». t. ‘To disquiet. Herbert. 
N-QUI'ET-LY, adv. In an unquiet state ; without rest, 
in an agitated state. Shak. 

UN-QUIPET-NESS, a. 1. Want of quiet ; want of tranquit- 
lity ; restlessness ; umensiness. 2. Wantof peace as of 
anation. 3. ‘Turbulence ; disposition to make trouble er 
excite disturbance. 

UN-QUI'E-TUDE, ». Uneasiness ; restlessness. 
N-RACK’ED, a. Not racked ; not poured from the lees 
UN-RAK’ED, a. I. Not raked. 2. Not raked tugether ; net 

raked ap, as fire. Skak. 

UN-RAN SACKED, a. Not ransacked ; not searched. 2 
Not pillaged. Knolles. 

UN-RAN'SOMED, a. Not ransomed ; not liberated from 
captivity or bondage by payment for liberty. 

UN-RASH? a. Not rash ; not presuinptuous. Clarendon. 

UN-RAV‘EL, v. ¢. 1. To disentangle; to disengage or 
separnte threads that are knit. 2. 7 free; to clear from 
complication or difficulty. 3. To separate connected ar 
united parts; to throw inte disorder, 4. To untold, as 
the plot or intrigue of a play. ; 

UN-RAV‘EL, v. t. To be unfolded ; to be disentangled. 

UN-RAV'EL- MENT, n. The development of the plot in # 


2. Not alive; me 


lay. 
UN-A-ZORED, a. Unshaven,. Aluton. 
UN-REACH ED, a. Not reached ; not attained to. 
UN-READ,, (un-red‘) a. 1. Not read ; not recited ; not 
rused. Dryden. 2. Untaught; not learned in hooks. 


Drydex. 
UN-READ'I-NESS, (un-red‘e-nes) x. 1. Want of readiness, 
want of promptness or dexterity. 2. Want of preparation, 
UN-READ’Y, (an-red'y) a. 1. Not ready; not prepared ; 
not fit, 2. Not prompt; not quick. 3. Awkward ; un- 


ainly. 

UNREAL, a. Not real ; not substantial ; having appear 
ance only. Milton. 

UN-RE-AL/‘I-TY, n. Want of reality or real existence. 

UN-RFEAPED, a. Not reaped ; aa, unreaprd wheat. 

UN-REAS'ON-A-BLE, a. 1. Not agreeuble to reason. @ 
Exceeding the bounds of reason ; claiming or insisting om 
more than is fit. 3. Immoderate; exorbitant 4. Cae 
tion 

UN-REA8/ON-A-BLE-NESS, nx. 1. Inconsistency with 
reason. 2. Exorbitance ; excess of demand, claim, pas- 
sion and the like. 

UN-REASON-A-BLY, adv. 1. In a manner contrary te 
reason. 2. Excessively ; immoderately ; more than 
enough. 


UN-R PA@ONED, a. Not reasoned. Burke. 

UN-REAVE/, vo. t. 1. Tounwind ; to.disentangle ; -taloose; 
2. Not to rive; not to tear asunder ; not townrvof ; [obs.| 

UN-RE-BAT'ED, a. Not blunted. Hakewill. 

UN-RE-BOK!A-BLE, a. Not deserving rebuke ; not obnox- 
ious to censure. | Tim. vi. 

UN-RE-CEIV’ED, a. 1. Not received ; nottaken. 2. Not 
come into ion. 3. Not adopted ; not embraced. 

UN-RE€CK/CNED, a Net reckoned or enumerated. 

UN-RE-€LAIM'A-BLE, a. That cannot be reclaimed, re- 


fe d or domesticated. 
UN-RE-€LALMED, a. 1. Not reclaimed ; not brought toa 
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domestic state ; not tamed. 2. Not reformed ; not called 


back from vice to virtue 


UN-RE€ OM-PENSED, @ Not recompensed; not re- 


warded. 


UN-RE-CON-CIL/A-BLE, a. 1. That cannot be reconciled : 
that cannot be made consistent with. 2. Not recuncila- 
ble ; not capable of being appeased ; implacable. 3. That 
cannot be persuaded to lay aside enmity or opposition, 


and to becoine friendly or favorable. 


UN-REC-ON-CIL-ED, a. 1. Not reconciled ; not made con- 
sistent. 2. Not appeased ; not having become favorable. 
—3. Ina theological sense, not having laid aside opposi- 


tion and enmity to God. 


UN-RE-CORL-ED, a. 1. Not recorded ; not registered. 9. 


Not kepi iu remembrance by public inonuments. 


UN-RE-COUNT'ED, a. Not recounted ; not tuld ; not re- 


lated or recited. Shak. 


UN-RE-€OV'ER-A-BLE, a. 1. That cannot be recovered ; 


t recove 2. That cannot be regained. 


pas ry. 
UN-RE-€0OV'ERED, a. 1, Not recovered ; not recalled 
junto possession ; not regained. 2. Not restored to 


health. 


tf UN-RE-CROIT/A-BLE, a. 1. That cannot be ro :ruited. 


2. Incapable of recruiting. Afilton. 
UN-REC TIFIED, a. Not rectified ; not correcte’/. 
oot arena a. That cannot be cured. Shak. 
IN-RE-DEEM!A-BLE, a. ‘That cannot be rede:med. 


UN-KE-DEEM‘ED, a. 1. Not redeemed; nof ransomed. 
2. Not paid; not recatled into the treasury or bank by 


ayinent of the value in money. 


UN-RE-DRESS'ED, a. 1. Not redressed ; not relieved from 


injustice. 2. Not removed ; not reformed. 


UN-RE-DO'CED, a. Not reduced ; not lesened in size, 


quantity or amount. 
UN-RE-DO'CI-BLE, a. Not capable of reduction. Ash. 


UN-RE-DU'CI-BLE-NESQ, 2. ‘I'he quality of not being ca- 


able of reduction. Souths. 


UN-REEVE, (un-reev') tv. t. To withdraw or take out a 


rope from a block, thimble, &c. See Unneave. 


UN-RE-FIN‘ED, a. 1. Not refined ; not purified ; a8, unre- 


fincd sugar. 2. Not refined or polished in manners. 


UN-RE-FORM‘A-BLE, a. 1. Not capable of being put into 


anew form. 2. That cannot be reformed or amended. 


UN-RE-FORM'ED, a. 1. Not reformed ; not reclaimed from 


vice. 2. Not amended ; not corrected. 3. Not reduced 
to truth and regularity ; not freed from error. 

UN-RE-FRA€ET'ED, a, Not refracted, as rays of light. 

UN-RE-FRESH-ED, a. Not refreshed ; not relieved from 
fatigue ; not cheered. 

UN-RE-FRESHI/ING, a. Not refreshing ; not invigorating ; 
not cooling ; not relieving from depression or toil. 

UN-RE-GARD'ED, a. Not regarded ; not heeded ; not no- 
ticed ; We eae ; slighted. Szris?. 

pea DFUJL, a. Not giving attention ; heedless ; 
negligent. 

UN-RE-GEN'ER-A-CY, n. State of heing unregenerate, 

UN-RE-GEN'ER-ATE, a. Not regenerated ; not renewed 
in heart; remaining at enmity with God. Stephens. 

UN-REG'IS-TERED, a. Not registered ; not recorded. - 

US a. Not reguiated ; not reduced to 
order. 

UN-REIN'ED, a. Not restrained by the bridle. Afilron. 

UN-RE-JOI'CING, a. Unjoyous ; gloomy ; sad, Thomson. 

UN-RE-LAT'ED, a. 1 Not related by blood or affinity, 2, 
Having no connection with. 

UN-REL'‘A-TIVE, a. Not relative ; not relating ; having 
no relation to. Chesterfield. 

UN-REL/A-TIVE-LY, adv. Without relation to. [L. w.] 

UN-RE-LENT'ING, a. 1. Not relenting ; having no pity ; 
hard; cruel. 2. Not yielding to pity. 3. Not yielding to 
circumstances ; inflexibly rigid. 

UN-RE-LIEV‘A-BLE, a. Admitting no relief or succor. 


Boyle 
UN-E E-LIEV'ED, a. 1. Not relieved ; not eased or deliv- 
ered from pain. 2 Not succored; not delivered from 
confinement or distress. 3. Not released from duty. 
UN-RE-MARK/A-BLE, a. 1. Not remarkable ; not worthy 
of particular notice. 2. Not capable of being observed. 
UN-RE-MARK’ED, a. Not remarked ; unobserved. Mel- 
moth. 
UN-RE-ME'DI-A-BLE, a. [See Rewevtasie.) That can- 
not be cured ; admitting no remedy. Sidney. 
UN-REM/E-DIED, a. Not cured ; not remedied. filton. 
UN-RE-MEM'BFRED, a. Not remembered ; not retained in 
N RE-MEM BERING Having s Dryden 
- / - ¥r, @. av n no mem ) e 
[UN-RE MEMBRANCE, x. Want of remembyance. 
-RE-MIT'TE”, a. 1. Not remitted ; not forgiven. 2 
rot having a temporary relaxation. 3. Not relaxed ; not 


abated. 

UN-RE-MIT'TING, a. Not abating; not relaxing for a 
time ; incessant ; continued. 

DN-RE-MIT TING-LY, adv. Without abatement. 
'N-RE-MOV'A-BLE, a. That cannot be removed ; fixed 


UN-RE-MOV!'A-BLE-NESS, n. The state or quality of being 
fixed and not capable of being reinoved. Hall. 

UN-RE-MOV'A-B1Y, adv. In a manner that admits of no 
removal. Shak. 

UN-RE-MOV'ED, a. 1. Not removed ; not taken away. 2 
Not capable of being removed. Afilton. 

UN-RE-NEW'ED, a. 1. Not made anew. 2. Not regen- 
erated ; not born of the Spirit ; as, a heurt unreneswed. 

UN-RE-PAID, a. Not repaid ; not compensated. 

UN-RE-PEAL‘ED, a. Not repealed ; nut revoked or abro- 
gated ; cee in force. 

UN-RE-PEN'T'ANCE, n, State of being impenitent. [Z. w.] 

UN-RE. PENT!ANT, or UN-RE-PENTUING, a. Not repeut- 
ing ; not penitent; not contrite for sin. Dryden. 

UN-KE-PENT'ED, a. Not repented of. Hvooker 

UN-RE-PIN'ING, a. Not repining ; not peevishly murmur- 
ing or complaining. Rowe. 

UNRE-PINING-L adv. Without peevish complaints. 

UN-RE-PLEN'ISHED, a. Not replenished ; not filled ; not 
adequately supplied. Boyle. 

UN-RE-POs'ED, a. Not reposed. ; 

UN-REP-RE-4ENT’ED, a. Not represented ; having no one 
to act in one’s stead 

UN-RE-PRIEV'A-BLE, @. That cannot be reprieved or 
respited from death. 

UN-KE-PRIEV’ED, a. Not reprieved ; not respited. 

UN-RE-PROACH’ED, a. Not upbraided ; not reproached. 

UN-RE-PROV‘A-BLE, «. Not deserving reproof ; that can- 
not be puauy censured. Col. i. 

UN-RE-PROV'‘ED, a. 1. Not reproved; not censured. 
Sandys. 2. Not liable to reproof or blame. Ailton. 

UN-RE-PUG‘NANT, «4. Not repugnant; not opposite. 
Hooker. 

UN-REP'U-TA-BLE, a. Not reputable. 

UN-RE-QUEST'ED, «a. Not requested ; notasked. Xnolles. 

UN-RE-QUIT’A-BLE, a. Not to be retaliated. 

UN-RE-QUIT'ED, a. Not requited ; not recompensed. 

UN-RES'€UED, a. Not rescued ; not delivered. Pollok. 

UN-RE-SENT’ED, a. Not resented; not regarded with 
anger. 

UN-RE-SERVE'!, n. Absence of reserve ; frankness ; free- 
dom of communication. Warton. . 

UN-RE-SERV’ED, a. 1. Not reserved ; not retained when 
@ part is granted. 2. Not limited ; not withheld in part ; 
fad ; entire: 3. Open ; frank ; concealing or withholding 
ucthing ; free 


UN-RE-SERV'ED-LY, adz, 1, Without hmitation or res- 
ervation. 2. With open disclosure ; frankly ; without 
concea]ment. 

UN-RE-SERV‘ED-NESS, x. Frankneas; openness ; free- 
dom of communication ; unlimitednesa. Pope. 

UN-RE-SIST'ED, a. 1. Not resisted ; not opposed. 9. Re- 
sistless ; such as cannot be successfully opposed. Pope. 

UN-RE-SIST'I-BLE, a. Irresistible. Temple. ; 

UN-RE-SIST'ING, a. 1. Not making resistance ; yielding 
to physica: force or to persuasion. 2. Submissive ; humble. 

UN-RE-SIST'ING-LY, adv. Without resistance. 

UN-RE-€OLV'A-BLE, a. That cannot be solved ur resolved. 

UN-RE-SOLVIED, a. 1. Not resolved; not determined. 
Shak. 2. Not solved; not cleared. Locke. 

UN-RE-SOLV'ING, a. Not resolving ; undetermined. 

t UN-RE-SPE€T'A-BLE, a. Not respectable. Malone. 

UN-RE-SPECT'ED, a. Not respected ; not regarded with 


spect. Shak. 
t UN-RE-SPECT'IVE, a. Inattentive ; taking little notice 
UN-RES'PIT-ED, a. 1. Not respited. 2. Admitting no 
[ruse or intermission. Afilton. 
UN. RE-SPONS'I-BLE, a. 1. Not answerable ; not liable. 
2. Not able toanswer ; not having the property to respond. 
eed rd n. Unquietness ; unensiness. Wotton. 
IN-REST'ING, a. ot resting ; continually in motion. 
UN-RE-STOR'ED, a. 1. Not restored ; not having recov 
ered health. 2. Not restored to a former place, to favor 
or to a former condition. 
UN-RE-STRAIN'A-BLE, a. That cannot be restrained. 
UN-RESTRAIN’ED, a. 1. Not restrained ; not conteolied 
not confined ; not hindered. 2 Licen ous; loose. 3 
Not limited. 
UN-RE-STRAINT’, 2. Freedom from restraint. 
UN-RE-STRI€T'ED, @. Not restricted ; not limited. 
UN-RE-TRA€T'ED, a. Not retracted ; not recalled. 
UN-RE-VEAL/ED, a. Not revealed ; not discovered. 
UN-RE-VEN'GED, «. 1. Not revenged. 9. Not vindicated 
by just punishment. Addison. 
UN-RE-VENGE FUL, «. Not d to revenge. 
UN-REV'E-NUED, a. Not furnished with a revenue. 
UN-REV‘ER-END, a. 1. Not reverend. 2. Disreapectful , 
ir-everent. Shak. 
UN-REV'‘ER-ENT, a. Irreverent. 
UN-REV‘ER-ENT-LY, adv. Irreverently, which see. 
UN-RE-VERSED, «. Not reversed; not annulled by a 
counter decision. 
er it a. Not revised ; not reviewed ; not coy~ 
rected. 
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UN-RE-VIV'ED, a. Not revived ; not recalled into life. 
UN-RE-VOK’ED, a. Not revoked ; not recalled ; not an- 
nulled. Milton. 
UN-RE-WARDED, «. Not rewarded ; not compensated. 
UN-RID/DLE, v.t. 1. To sotve or explain. 2. Toexplain 
UN-RID'DLED, pp. Explained ; interpreted. 
UN-RID/DLER, n. One who explaius an enigma. 
UN-RID'DLING, ppr. Solving ; explaining. 
UN-RI-DI€:U-LOUS, a. Not ridiculous. 
UN-RI'F LED, e. Not rifled ; not robbed ; not stripped. 
UN-RIG’, v. ¢. To strip of both standing and running rig- 


ing. 
uN-RIG'GED pp. Stripped of rigging. 

UN-RIGGING, ppr. Stripring of rigging. 

UN-RIGHT"', a. Not right ; wrong. 

N-RIGHT‘EOUS, (un-ri'chus) a. (Sax. unriktwis.) 1. Not 
righteous ; not just; not conformed in heart and life to 
the divine law; evil; wicked 2. Unjust; contrary to 
law and equity. 

UN-RIGHT’EOUS-LY, (un-rifchusly) ade. Unjustly ; 
wickedly ; sinfully. Dryden. 

UN-RIGHT’EOUS-NESS, (un-ri'chus-nes) 2. Injustice; a 
violation of the divine law, or of the plain principles of 
justice and equXy ; wickedness. 

U -RIGHT'FY'L, a. Not rightful; not just. Shak. 

UN-RING', v ¢ To deprive of a ring or of rings. Hudibras. 
UN-RVOT Ea. Free from rioting. May. 

N-RIP’, v2 ¢ Youp. [Jmproper.] Bacon. 

UN-RIPE, a. 1. Not ripe; not mature ; not brought to a 
state of perfection. 2. Not seasonable ; not yet proper. 
3. Not prepared ; not completed. 4. Too early ; [unusual.] 

UN-RI'PENED, a. Not ripened ; not matured. Addison. 

UN-RIPE/NESS, » Want of ripeness ; immaturity. 

UN-RI'VALED, a. 1. Having no rival ; having no compet- 
itor P 2. Having no equal ; peerless. 

UN-RIV'ET, v. t. To loose from rivets ; to unfasten. 

UN-RIV’‘ET-ED, pp. Loosed from rivets ; unfastened. 

UN-RIV/ET-ING, ppr. Untastening ; loosing from rivets. 

UN-ROBE,, v. ¢. To strip of a robe ; to undress ; to disrobe. 

UN-ROLL/, v. t. 1. To open what is rolled or convolved. 
2. To disp'ay. den. 

UN-ROLL‘ED, pp. ned, af. a roll; displayed. 

UN-ROLLAING i Opening, asaroll; displaying. 

UN-RO/MAN-IZED, @. Not subjected to Roman arms or 
customs. Whitaker. 

UN-RO-MAN TIE, a. Not romantic ; not fanciful. 

UN-ROOF,, ». t. To strip off the roof or covering of a house. 

UN-ROOFED, p>» Stripped of the rocf. 

UN-ROOF'I NG, ppr. Stripping of the roof. 


eradicate. Drydrn. 

Petey . &. To ne torn up by the roots. 

UN-ROUGH), (un-ruff!) a. Not rough ; unbearded ; smooth. 

UN-ROUNTED, a. Not made round. Donne. 

UN-ROUT'ED, a. Not routed ; not thrown into disorder. 

UN-ROYI'AL, a. Not royal ; unprincely. Sidney. 

UN-RUF'FLE, v. i. To cease from being ruttled or agitated ; 
to subside to smoothness. Addisun. 

UN-RUF'FLED, a. 1. Calm; tranquil; not agitated. d- 
dison. 2. Not disturbed ; not agitated. 

UN-ROL’‘ED, a. Not ruled ; not governed ; not directed by 
superior power or authority. Spenser. 

UN-RO'LI-NESS, n. 1. Disregard of restraint ; Jicentious- 
nese ; turbulence. 2. The disposition of a beast to break 
over fences and wander from an inclosure. 

UN-RO'LY, a. 1. Disregarding restraint ; licentious , dis- 
posed to violate Jaws ; turbulent ; ungovernable. 2. Ac- 
customed to break over fences and eacape from inclosures ; 

t to break or leap fences. 

UN-ROMLNA-TE » & Not well chewed ; not well di- 

ested. Bolingbroke. 

UN-RUM'PLE, v.¢t. To free from rumples ; to spread or lay 
even. Addison. 

UN-SAD'DEN, (un-sad'n) v. t. To relieve from sadness. 

UN-SAD/DLE, vo. ¢. To strip of a saddle ; to take the saddle 


from. 

UN-SADDLED, pp. 1. Divested of the saddla 2. a. Not 
eaddled ; not having a saddle on 

UN-SAFE’, a. 1. Not safe ; not free from danger ; exposed 
to harm or destruction. den. 2, Hazardous. 

UN-SAFE'LY, adv. Not safely ; not without danger; in a 
state ex to loss, harm or destruction. 

UN-SAF »™ State of being unsafe ; exposure to dan- 


r. Bacon. 

UN-SAID/, (un-sed') a. Not said ; not spoken ; not uttered. 

UN-SAINT", ». t. To deprive of saintship. South. 

UN-SAINT'ED, pp. Not sainted. 

UN-SAL/A-BLE, a. Not salable ; not in demand ; not meet- 
one ready sale ; as, unsaladle goods. 

UN-SALT'ED, a. Not salted ; not pickled ; fresh. 

UN-SA-LOT'ED, a. Not saluted ; not greeted. 

UN-SANE€TI-FIED, «. 1. Not sanctified ; unholy. Tho- 
dey 2 Not consecrated. 
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UN-SANC@TIONED, a. Not sanctioned ; not ratified; n 
ane not authorized. Walsh. 

UN-SAN'DALED, a. Not wearing sandals. 

UN-SAT'ED, a. Not sated ; Not satisfied or satiated. 

UN-SA'TIA-BLE, «. That cannot be sativtied. 
UN-SA'TIATE, «a. Not satisfied. Mure. 
N-SAT-IS-FAOTION, n. Dissatistaction. Brown. 

UN-SAT-IS-FA@TO-RI-LY, adv. So as not to give satis- 


faction. 

UN-SAT-I8-FA€‘TO-RI-NESS, an. The quality or state of 
not being satisfactory ; failure to give satisfaction. 

UN-SAT-IS-FACTO-RY, a. 1. Not giving satisfaction , 
not convincing the mind. 2. Not giving content, 

UN-SAT'IS-FI-A-BLE, ea. That cannot be satisfied. Taylor. 

UN-SAT'IS-FIED, a. 1. Not satisfied ; Not having enough ; 
not filled ; not gratified to the full. 2. Not content ; not 
pleased. 3. Not settled in opinion ; not resting in confi- 
dence of the truth of any thing. 4. Not convinced or 
fully persuaded. 5. Not fully paid. 

UN-SAT'IS-FIED-NESS, x. The state of being not satis- 
fied or content. 

UN-SAT‘IS-FE-ING, a. Not affording full gratification of 

~ appetite or desire ; not giving content; not convincing 
the mind. 

UN-SAT'IS-F 2-ING-NESS, #. Incapability of gratifying to 
the fill. Bp. Taylor. 

UN-SAT’U-RA-TED, a. Not saturated ; not supplied to the 


full. 

UN-SAVED, a. Not saved ; not having cternal life. Pollok. 

UN-SA'VOR-I-LY, adv. So as to displease or disgust. 
Milton. 

UN-SA’VOR-I-NESS, 2. A bad taste or smell. Johnson. 

UN-SA'VOR-Y, a. 1. Tasteless ; having notaste. 2. Hav- 
ing a bad taste or smell. 3. Unpleasing ; disgusting. 

UN-SAY’, v. t.; pret. and pp. unsaid. To recant or recall 
Mla pare been said ; to retract ; to deny something de- 
clared. 

UN-SCA'LY, a. Not soaly ; having no scales Gay. 

UN-SCAN'NED, a Not measured ; not computed. Shak. 

UN-S€AR‘ED, a. Not scared ; not frightened away. 

UN-SCAR'RED, a. Not marked with scars or wounds. 

UN-SCAT' TERED, a. Not scattered ; not dispersed ; not 
thrown into confusion. 

UN-SCHOL/AR-LY, «a. Not suitable to a scholar. 

UN-SCHO-LAS'TI€, a. J. Not bred to literature. Locke 
2. Not scholastic. 

UN-S€CHOOL'ED, a. Not taught; nof educated; illiter- 
ate. Hooker. 

UN-SCT-EN-TIFTE€, a. Not scientific ; not according to the 
rules or principles of science. 

UN-SCI-EN-TIF1-E€AL-LY, adv. In @ manner contrary to 
the rules or principles of science. 

UN-SCIN‘TIL-LA-TING, a. Not sparkling ; not emitting 
sparks. J. Barlow. 

UN-SCORCH'ED, a. Not scorched ; not affected by fire 


Shak. 
UE COSEMIED: a. Not scorified ; not converted into 
ross. 
UN-S€OUR ED, a. Not scoured ; not cleaned by rubbing. 
UN-SERATCH'ED, a. Not scratched ; not torn. Shak. 
UN-SCREEN'ED, a. Not screened ; not covered ; not shel- 
tered ; not protected. Boyle. 
UN-SEREW’', vo. t. To draw the screws from; to loose 
from screws ; tounfasten. Burnet. 
UN-SCREW'ED, pp. Loosed from screws. 
UN-SECREW!ING, ppr. Drawing the screws from. 
UN-SERIPT'U-RAL, a. Not agreeable to the Scriptures, 
not warranted by the authority of the word of God. 
UN-SE€RIPT'U-RAL-LY, ade. In a manner not according 
with the Scriptures. 
UN-SERD'PU-LOUS, a. Not scrupulous ; having no scru- 


les. 

uX-SERO/PU-LOUB.NFSS, wn. Want of scrupulousness, 

UN-SERC'TA-BLE.  Sce InscrutaB_e. 

UN-SE€UTCH’EONED, a. Not honored with a coat of 
arms. 

UN-SEAL/, c. t. To break or remove the seal of; to open 
what is sealed ; as, to unseal a letter. 

UN-SEAL/ED, pp. f. Opened, as something sealed 92.6 
Not sealed ; having no sea’, or the seal broken. Shak 

UN-SEALIING, ppr. Breaking the seal of ; opening. 

UN-SEAM, v. ¢. To rip; to cut open. Shak. 

UN-SEARCH’A-BLE, (un-serch’‘a-bl) a. That cannot be 
searched or explored ; inscrutable ; hidden ; mysterious. 

UN-SEARCH!'A-BLE-NESS, (un-serch’a-bl-nes) ». The 
quality or state of being unsearchable, or beyond the 
porer of man to explore. 

UN-SEARCH A-BLY, (un-serch/a-bly) ade. In a manner so 
as not to be ex lored. 

UN-SEARCHW'ED, <{un-sercht’) a. Not searched ; not ex- 

lored ; not critically examined. 

UN-SRAS'ON-A-BLE, (un-sé‘zn-a-bl) a. 1. Not seasona- 
ble ; not being in the proper season or time, 2. Not suit- 
ed to the time or occasion ; unfit; untimely ; ill-timed. 
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8. Late ; being heyond the usual time. 4. Not agreeable 
to the time of the year. 

UNSEABION-A-BLE. NESS, 2. The quality or state of be- 
Ing unseasonable, ifltimed, or out of the usual time. 

UNSEABION-A-BLY, adr. Not seasonably ; not in due 
time, or not in the usual time ; not in the time beat adapt- 
ed to success, Dryden. 

UN-SERA#ONED, (un-s8'2nd) a. 1. Not seasoned ; not ex- 
hausted of the natural juices and hardened for use. 2. 
Not inured , not accustomed ; not fitted to endure any 
toing by use or habit. 3. Unformed ; not qualitied by use 
or expericnce. 4. Not salted ; not sprinkled, filled or 
impregnated with any thing t give reluh. 5. Cnseason- 

able ; [ote] 

UN-SBAT", z. t. To throw from the seat. Cowper. 

UN-SRAT ED, pp. \. ‘Thrown from the seat. 2. a. Not 
seated ; having no seat or bottom. 3. Not settled with 
inhabitants. 

UN-SEA'WOR-FTHY, a. Not fit for a voyage ; not able to 
sustain the violence of the sea. 

UN-SE A'WOR-FLY-NESS, a. The state of not being sea- 
worthy. Kent. 

UN-SE€ OND-ED, a. 1. Not seconded ; not supported. 2. 
Not exemplified a second time , [vh+.] Brown, 

UN-SEICRET, a Not secret ; not close’; not trusty. Shak. 

at SECRET, v. t. ‘To disclose ; to divulge. Bacon. 
N-SEOU-LAR-IZE, 0. To detach from secular things ; 
to alienate from the world. Ch. Obs. 

UN-SE-ECRE’, a. Not secure ; not safe. 

UN-SE-DO'CED, a. Not seduced ; not drawn or persuaded 
to deviate from the nath of duty. Milton. 

UN-SEED‘ED, a. Not seeded ; not ae M. Eng. 

UN eer a. Wanting the power of visiun ; not see- 
ing. Shak, 

UN-SEEM!, 0. i. Not to seem. Shak. 

N-SEEM'LI-NESS, x. Uncomeliness ; indecency ; inde- 
corum ; epee . Hooker. 

UN-SEEM'L , a. Not fit or becoming ; uncomely ; unbe- 
coming ; indecent. Dryden. 

UN-SEEM'LY, ado. {ndecently ; unhecomingly. 

UN-SEEN!, a. 1. Not seen ; not discovered. 3. 
nat discoverable. 3. Unskilled; inexperienced ; 

UN-SEIZ‘ED, a. 1. Not seized; not apprehended. 2. 
possessed ; not taken into ssion. Dryden. 

UN-SEI/DOM, ado. Nat seldom. 

UN-SH-LECT’ED, a. Not selected ; not separated by choice. 

UNSE-LE€CTING, a. Not selecting. 

JN-SELPISH, a. Not selfish ; not unduly attached to one’s 
own interest. Spectator. 

UN-SENS-ED, a. Wanting a distinct meaning ; without a 
certain signification. Puller. 

UN-SENS I-BLE, a. Not sensible. 

INSENT', a. Not sent; not dispatched ; not transmitted. 
UN-SEP/A-RA-BLE, a. That cannot be parted. 
N-SEP’/A-RA-TED, a. Not separated or parted. Pope, 

UN-SEPUL-CHRED, a. Having no grave ; unburied. 

UN-SERV'ED, a. Not served. 

UN-SEKVACE-A-BLE, a. Not serviceable ; not bringing 
advantige, use, profit or convenience ; useless. 

UN-SERV'ICE-A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality or state of 
being useless ; unfitness for use. Sanderson. 

UN-SERVICE-A-BLY, adv. Without use; without ad- 
vantage. 

UN-SET',a. 1. Not set; not placed. Hooker. 2. Not sunk 
below the horizon. 

UN-SET‘TLE, v. ¢. 1. To unfix ; to move or loosen from a 
fix: 1 state; to unhinge ; to make uncertain or fluctu- 
oti.g. 2. To move from a place. 3. To overthrow. 

UN-SET'TLE, v. i. To become unfixed. Shak. 

UN-SET'TLED, re. 1. Unfixed; unhinged; rendered 
fluctuating. 2.4. Not settled ; not fixed ; not determined. 
3. Not established. 4. Not regular; unequal ; changea- 
ble. 5. Not having a legal settlement in a town or par- 
ish. 6. Having no fixed place of abode. Hooker. 7. Not 
having deposited its fecal matter; turbid. 8. Having no 
nha tients not occupied by permanent inhabitants. 

elknap. 

UN-SET'TLED-NESS8, n. 1. The state of being unfixed, 
tnsettled or undetermined. 2. Irresolution ; fluctuation 
of mind or opinions. 3. Uncertainty. 4. Want of fixed- 
neas; fluctuation. 

UN SET‘TLE-MENT, ». Uneettled state ; trresolution. 

UN-SET'TLING, ppr. Unfixing ; removing from a settled 


state. 
UN-SEV'ERED, a. Not severed ; not parted ; not divided. 
UN-SEX!, v. ¢. ro deprive of the sex, or to make otherwise 
than the sex commonly is. Shak. 
UN-SHA@KLE, tv. t. To unfetter ; to loose from bonds ; to 
set free from restraint. 
UN-SHAEKLED, pp. Looeed from shackles or restraint. 
UN-SHA@/KLING, pr. Liberating from bonds or restraint. 
{JIN-SHAD‘ED, a. 1. Not shaded ; not overspread with 
shade or darkness. 2. Not clouded ; not having shades 
in coloring. 


Philips. 

Invisible ; 

[obe.] 
Not 
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UN-SHADOWED, e. Not clouded ; nat darkened. 

t UN-SHAK’' A-BLE, a. That cannot be shaken. Skek 
UN-SHAK ED, for anshaken. Shak. 

J N-SHAK‘EN, a. 1. Notshaken ; not agitated ; not moved 
firm ; fixed. 2. Not moved in resulution ; firm ; steady 
3. Not subject to concussion. 

UN-SHAM ED, a. Not shamed ; not ashamed ; not abash- 
ed. Dryden. 

UN-SHAMIE/FACED, a. Wanting modesty ; impudent. 

UN-SHAME FACED-NESS, 2. Waut uf modesty ; impu- 
dence. Chalmers. 

UN-SHAPE, v. t. To throw out of form or into disorder ; to 
confound , to derange. [ Little used.) Shak. 

UN-SHAP'EN, a. Misshapen ; deformed ; ugly. 4ddisee 

UN-SHAR/ED, a. Not shared ; not enjoyed in common. 

UN-SHEATIV, (vv. t. To draw from the sheath or acab 

UN SHEATHE, | bard. Shak. 

UN-SHEATFH'ED, pp. Drawn from the sheath. 

UN-SHFAFHING, ppr. Drawing from the scabhbard. 

UN-SHED, a. Not shed ; not spilt; as, blood unssed. 

UN-SHEL‘TERED, a. Not sheltered; not screened ; not 
defended from danger or annoyance. Decay of Puty. 

UN-SHIELI”ED, a. Not defended by a shield ; not 
ed ; exposed. Dryden. 

UN-SSHIPM, v.t. 1. To take out of a ship or other water 
craft. 2. To remove from the place where it is fixed or 
fitted. 

UN-SHIP PED, pp. 1. Removed from a ship or from is 

lace, 2. Destitute of a ship. 

UN-SHO€K’ED, a. Not shocked ; not disgusted ; not aston- 
ished. Ticked. 

UN-SHOD, a. Not shod ; having no shoes. Clarendon 

UN-SHOOK’, a. Not shaken ; not agitated. Pope. 

UN-SHORN¢, a. Not shorn ; not sheared ; not clipped. 

UN-SHOT’, a. 1. Not hit by shot. 2. Not shot; noe da 
charged. 

tf UNSHOUT’, r. t. To retract a shout. Skak. 

UN-SHOW'ERED, a. Not watered or sprinkled by showers 

UN-SHRINK'ING, @. Not shrinking ; mot withdrawing 
from danger or toil ; not recoiling. 

UNSHRUNK, a. Not shrunk ; not contracted. 

t UN-SHUN'NA-BLE, a. That cannot be shunned ; in- 
evitahle. 

UN-SHUN/NED, a. Not shunned ; not avoided. 

UN-SHUT’, a. Not shut; open; unclosed. 

UN-SIFT ED, a. 1. Not sifled; not separated by a sieve 
May. 2. Not critically examined ; untried. 

ft UNSIGHT'ED, a. Not seen; invisible. Steak. 

UN-SIGHT'LI-NESS, n. Disagreeablenews to the sight ; de- 
formity ; ugliness. Wiseman. 

UN-SIGHT'LY, a. Disagreeable to the eye ; ugly ; defurmed 

UN-SSIG'NAL-IZED, a. Not signalized or distinguished. 

t UN-SIG-NIF-L-€ANT, a. Having no meaning. 

UN-SIL‘/VERED, a. Not covered with quicksilver. Ure. 

t UN-SIN-CERE’, a. 1. Not sincere ; hypocritical. 2 Net 
genuine ; adulterated. 3. Not sound; not sali 

ft UN-SIN-CERI-TY, 2. Insincerity ; cheat. 

UN-SIN EW, eo. t. To deprive of strength. Dryden. 

UN-SIN'EWED, pp. or a. Deprived of strength or feece , 
weak ; nerveless. Skak. 

UN-SIN'EW-ING, . Depriving of strength ; enfeebling. 

UN-SIN'GED, a. Not singed ; not scorched. Brows. 

UN-SIN'GLED, a. Not singled ; not separated. Drgdea. 

UN-SINK/ING, a. Not sinking ; not failing. 

UN-SIN' NING, a. Committing no sin; impeceable; un- 
tainted with sin. Rogers. 

UN SIZ'A-BLE, a. Not being of the proper size, magnitude 
or bulk. Smollett. 

UN-STZ‘ED, a. Not sized ; a8, unsized | plait 

UN-SKILL/ED, a. 1. Wanting skill ; destitute of readiness 
or dexterity in performance. 2. Destiute of practical 
knowledge. 

UN-SKILL‘FOJL, «. Not skillful ; wanting the knowledge 
and dexterity which are acquired by observation, use and 
experience. 

UN-SKILL'FIJL-LY, adv. Without skill, knowledge e° 
dexterity ; clumsily. Shak. 

UN-SKILL/FI{JL-NESS, 2. Want of art og knowledge 
want of that readiness in action or execution, which 8 
acquired by use, experience and observativn. 

UN-SLAIN’, a. Not slain ; not killed. Dryden. 

UN-SLAK’ED, a. Not slaked ; unquegched. 

UN-SLAK/‘ED, a. Not saturated with water. 

UN-SLEEP'ING, a. Not sleeping ; ever wakeful. 

UN-SLING/, v. ¢. In seamen’s laagvege, to take off the 
slings of a yard, a cask, &c. 

UN-SLIP‘PING, a. Not slipping ; not liable to alip. 

t UN-SLOW! a. Not slow. 

UN-SLUM:BER-ING, e. Never sleeping or slambering ; f 
ways watching or vigilant. Thedey. 

UN-SMIRCUH'ED, a. Not stained ; not soiled or blacked. 

UN-SMOK’ED, a. 1. Not smoked ; not dried in emnke. & 
Not used in amoking, as’ pipe. Sey. 

UN-SMOOTH!, a. Not smooth ; not even ; rowgh. Maltes. 
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{UN-SO/SER, «a. Not sober. 

UN-SO/CTA- LE, a. 1. Not suitable to society ; not having 
the qualities which are proper for society, and which ren- 
der it agreeable. 2. Nut apt to converse ; not free in con- 
versation ; reserved. 

UN-SO'CIA-BLY, adv. 1. Not kindly. 2. With reserve. 

UN-SOCIAL, a. Not adapted to society ; not beneficial to 
society. Shenstone. 

UN KET, v. t. To loose or take from a socket. 
UN-SOFT’, a. Not soft; hard. Chaucer. 

[un-sorT” adv. Not with softness. Spenser. 

N-SOIL/ED, a. 1. Nut soiled ; not stained ; unpolluted. 
den. 2. Not disgraced ; not tainted, as character. 

UN-SOLD!, a. Not sold ; not transferred for a consideration. 

UN-SGOLDIERED, a. Not having the qualities of a soldier. 

UN-SOLDIER-LIKE, ) a. [See Socpign.] Unbecoming a 

UN-SOLD/IER-LY, soldier. Broome. 

UN-SO-LIC’/IT-ED, a. 1. Not solicited ; not requested ; un- 
asked. Halifaz. 2. Not asked for. 

UN-SO-LICIT-OUS, a. Not solicitous ; not anxious ; not 
very desirous. 

UN-SOL/D, a. 1. Not solid ; not firm ; not substantial. 2. 
Fluid. Locke. 

UN-SOLV'A-BLE, a. That cannot be solved ; inexplicable. 

UN-SOLV'ED, a. Not solved ; not explained. Watts. 

| UNSON! A-BLE, a. That cannot be sounded. 
UN-SON'SY, a. Unlucky ; not furtunate. Yorkshire Glos- 


sary. 

UN-SOOT", for unsweet. Spenser. 
N-SO-PHIS‘TI-€A-TED, a. Not adulterated by mixture ; 
not counterfeit ; pure. Locke. 

UN-SORROWED a. Not lamented ; not bewailed. 

UN-SORT'ED, a. Not separated into sorts ; not distributed 
according to kinds or classes. Watts. 

UN-SOUGHT", (un-sawt') a. 1. Not sought; not searched 
for. 2. Had without searching ; as, unsought honor. 

UN-SOUL, v. t. To deprive of niind or understanding. 

UN-SOUL/ED, a. Without soul; without intellectual or vi- 
tal ne eee enser. 

UN-SOUND’, a. 1. Not sound ; defective. 2. Infirm ; sickly. 
3. Not orthodox ; defective. 4. Not sound in character ; 
not honest ; not faithful ; not to be trusted ; defective ; de- 
ceitful. 5. Not true ; not solid ; not real; not substantial. 
6. Not close ; not compact. 7. Not sincere ; not faithful. 
8. Not solid; not material. 9. Erroneous ; wrong; de- 
ceitful ; sophistical. 10. Not strong. 11. Not fast; uot 
calm. 12. Not well established ; defective ; questionable. 

UN-SOUND‘ED, a. Not sounded ; not tried with the lead. 

UN-SOUND‘LY, ado. Not with soundness. 

UN-SOUNIDNESS, an. 1. Defectiveness. 2. Defectiveness 
of faith ; want of orthoduxy. 3. Corruptnese ; want of 
solidity. 4. Defectiveness. 5. Infirmity ; weakness, as 


of La 
UN-SOURIED, a. 1. Not made sour. Bacon. 2. Nut made 
tnorose or crabbed. Dryden. 


ot parsimonious ; liberal ; profuse. 
Milton, 2. Not merciful or forgiving. Milton. 
UN-SPAR/ING-NESS, x. The quality of being liberal or 


fuse. Mitford. 
UN-SPEAK’, v.t. To recant; to retract what has been 
ken. Saak. 
-SPEAK!'A-BLE, a. That cannot be uttered ; that can- 


not be votre ; unutterabie. 

ON-SPEAK!A-BLY, adv. In a manner or degree that can- 
not be agora ; inexpressibly ; unutterably. 

UN-SPEC'I-FIED, a. Not specified ; not particularly men- 
tioned. Brown. 

UN-SPE‘CIOUS, a. Not specious ; not plausible. 

UN-SPE€@’/U-LA-TIVE, a. Not speculative or theoretical. 
UN-SPED,, a. Not performed ; hot dispatched. Garth. 
N-SPENT!, a. 1. Not spent; not used or wasted. 2. Not 
exhausted. 3. Not having lost its force or impulse. 

UN-SPHERE,, o. t. To remove from its orb. Shak. 

UN-SPI'ED, a. 1. Not searched ; not explored. Milton. Q. 
Not seen ; not discovered. Tickel. 

tebe » & 1. Not spilt; not shed. 2 Not spoiled ; 

008. 

UN-SPIR'IT, v. t. To depress in spirits ; to dispirit ; to dis- 
hearten. { Litcle used. sida le 

UN-SPIR/IT-ED fP- Dispirited. 

UN-SPIR'IT-U-AL, a. Not spiritual ; carnal ; worldly. 

UN-SPIRIT-U-AL-IZE, v. t. To deprive of spirituality. 

UN-SPLIT", «. Not split ; as, uneplit wood. 

UN-SPOIL‘ED, a. 1. Not spoiled ; not corrupted ; not ruin- 
ed ; not rendered uselees. 2. Not plundered ; not pillaged. 

UN-SPOT'TED, a. 1. Not stained ; free from spot. 2. Free 
from moral stain; untainted with guilt ; unblemished ; 
immaculate. 

UN-SPOT’TED-NESS, . State of being free from stain or 
guilt. Feltham. 
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UN-SQUARED, a. 1. Not made square 2. Not regolu: ; 
not formed. . 

UN-SQUIRE), v. t. To divest of the title or privilege of an 
esquire, Swift. 

UN-STA‘BLE, a. [L. tnstabilis.) 1. Not stable ; not fixed 
2. Not steady ; nstant ; irresolute ; wavering. 

UN-STA'BLE-NESS, x. Instability. 

UN-STAID/, a. Not steady ; mutable ; not settled in judg- 
ment; volatile; fickle. Shak. 

UN-STAID/NESS, 2. 1. Unfixed or volatile state or disposi 
tion ; mutability ; fickleness ; indiscretion. 2. Uncertain 
motion ; “anstead{ness. Sidney. 

UN-STAIN'ED, a. I. Not stained ; not dyed. 2. Not pol- 
luted ; not tarnished ; not dishonored. 

UN-S'TANCHIED, a. Not stanched ; hot stopped, as blood. 

UN-STATE,, v. t. To deprive of dignity. Shak. 

UN-STAT'U-TA-BLE, a. Contrary to statute ; nut warrant- 
ed by statute. Swi/?. 

UN-STEAD‘FAST, (un-sted'fast’ a. 1. Not fixed; not 
standing or being firm. 2. Not firmly adhering to a pur 


UN-STEAD'/FAST-NESS, (un-sted‘fast-nes) n. Want or 
steadfastness ; instability ; inconstancy. A. James. 

UN-STEADI'I-LY, (un-sted’e-ly) adr. 1. Without steadi 
ness ; ina wavering, vacillating manner. 2. Inconstant- 
ly; ina fickle manner. 3. Not in the same manner at 
di erent times ; variously. 

UN-STEADI-N BSS, un-sted'e-nes) n. 1. Unstableness ; 
inconstancy ; want of firmness ; irresolution ; mutableness 
of opinion or purpose. 2. Frequent change of place ; vacil- 
lation. 

UN-STEAD’Y, (un-sted'y) a. 1. Not steady ; not constant ; 
irresolute. 2. Mutable ; variable; changeable. 3. Nut 
aonere constantly to any fixed plan or business. 

UN-STEEP/ED, a. Not steeped ; not soaked. Baron. 

UN-STIM'U-LA-TED, a. Not stimulated ; not excited. 

UN-STIM'U-LA-TING, a. Not exciting motion or action. 

UN-STING|, vc. t. To disarm of a sting. Suwth. 

UN-STING'ED, pp. Deprived of its sting. Pollok. 

UN-STINT'ED, a. Not stinted ; not limited. Skelton. 

UN-STIR‘RED, a. Not stirred ; not agitated. Boyle. 

UN-STITCH,, v. t. To open by picking out stitches. 

UN-STITCH'ED, a. Not stitched. 

UN-STOOPING, a. Not stooping ; not bending. Skak. 
UN-STOP’, v. t. 1. To free from a stopple, as a bottle or 
cask. 2. To free from any obstruction ; to open. Boyle. 
UN-STOP'PED, pe 1. Opened. 2. a. Not meeting any re- 

sistance. Dryden. 

UN-STOP’PING, ppr. Taking out a stopper ; opening ; free- 
ing from obstruction. 

UN-STOR'ED, a. 1. Not stored ; not laid up in store; not 
warehoused. 2. Not supplied with stores. 

UN-STORM'ED, a. Not assaulted ; not taken by assault. | 

UN-STRAIN'ED, a.1. Not strained. 2. Easy ; not forced ; 
natural. Hakeirul. 

UN-STRAIT’‘ENED, 4a. Not straitened ; not contracted. 

UN-STRAT‘'I-FIED, a. Not stratified ; not formed or being 
in strata or Javers. Cleaveland. 

UN-STRENGTH'ENED, a. Not strengthened ; not support- 
ed ; not aasisted. Hooker. 

UN-STRING/, v.t. 1. Tu relax tension; to loosen. 2. To 
deprive of strings. 3. To loose; to untie. 4. To take 
from a string. 

UN-STRUE€K’, a. Not struck ; not impressed ; not affected 

UN-STUDIED, a. 1. Not studied ; not premeditated. Dry 
den. 2. Not labored ; easy ; natural. 

UN-STO'DI-OUS, a. Not studious ; not diligent in study. 

UN-STUFF'ED, a. Not stuffed ; not filled ; not crowded. 

UN-SUB-DO‘ED, a. Not subdued ; not brought into subjec- 
tion ; not conquered. 

Ue ere as a. Not subject; not liable; not obnox- 

ous. 

UN-SUB-JE€T'ED, a. Not subjected ; not subdued. 

UN-SUB-MIS®IVE, a. Not submissive ; disobedient. 

UN-SUB-MIT‘TING, a. Not submitting ; not obsequious ; 
not fed oe . Thomson. 

‘ 


UN-SUB-OR'DI-NA- » 4 Not subordinated or reduced 
to subjection 
UN-SUB-ORN'ED, a. Not suborned ; not procured by se- 


cret collusion. Hume. 
UN-SUB'SI-DIZED, a. Not engaged in another's service by 
receiving subsidics. 
UN-8U AN'TIAL, a. 1. Not substantial; not solid 
Milton. 2. Not real; not having substance. Addison. 
UN-SU€-CEED'ED, a. Not succeeded ; not followed. 
UN-SUE-CESS‘FUL, a. Not succesful; not producing the 
desired event ; not fortunate. Addis. 
UN-SUE-CESS'FUL-LY, ade. Without success ; without a 
favorable jssue ; at UTANeN: South. : 
UN-SU€-CESY FI'L-NESS, n. Want of success or favorable 


issue. 
UN-SU€-CESBS'TVE, a. Not proceeding by a flux of parts 
or by regular succession. Hale. 
UN SUE ‘ED, a. Not having the breasts drawn. Milton. 
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OUN-SUF'FER-A-BLE, a. Not sufferable ; not to be endur- 

ed ; intoleratle. 

UN-SUF’FER-A-BLY, adv. So as not to be endured. 

UN-SUF'FER-AING, a. Not suffering ; not tolerating. 

¢ UN-SUF-FI'CIENCE, a. Inability to answer the end. 
UN-SUF-FI'CIENT, a. Not sufficient ; inadequate. 
N-S]'GARED, (un-abug'ard) a. Not sweetened with su- 


er Bacon. 

UN-SOIT‘A-BLE, a. 1. Not suitable ; unfit; not adapted. 
2, Unbecoming ; improper. 

UN-SOIT‘A-BLE-NESS, x. Unfitness ; incongruity. 

UN-SOITIA-BLY, adv. 1. In a manner unbecoming or im- 
proper: 2. Incongruously. 

UN-SOIT ED, a. Not suited ; not fitted ; not adapted. 

UN-8OIT ING, a. Not fitting ; not becoming. Skak. 

UN-SUL/LIED, a. 1. Not sullied ; not stained ; not tarnish- 
ed. 2. Nut disgraced ; free from imputation of evil. 

UN-BUNG,, a. Not sung ; not celebrated in verse ; not re- 
cited in verse. Addison. 

UN-SUN NED, a. Not having been exposed to the sun. 

UN-SU-PER'FLU-OUS, a. Not more than enough. 

UN-SUP-PLANT'ED, a. Not supplanted ; not overthrown 
by secret means or stratagem. 

UN-SUP-PLI'A-BLE, a. Not to be supplied. Chillingworth. 

UN-SUP-PLI'ED, a. Not supplied; not furnished with 
thin Sern G Dryden. 

UN-SUP-PORT'A-BLE, a. That carnot be supported. 

UN-SU P-PORT!A-BLE-NESS, x. Insupportableness. 

UN-SUP-PORT'A-BLY, adv. Insupportably. 

UN-SUP-PORT'ED, a. 1. Not supported ; not upheld ; not 
sustained. 9. Not countenanced ; not assisted. 

UN-SUP-PRESS’ED, a. Not suppressed ; nut subdued ; not 
extinguished. 

UN-SORE/, (un-share!) a. Not fixed ; not certain. : 

UN-SUR-MOUNT'A-BLE, a. That cannot be surmounted 
or overcome ; insuperable. Locke. 

UN-SUR-PXS&’ED, a. Not surpassed ; not exceeded. 

UN-SUB-CEP'TI-BLE, a. Not susceptible ; not capable of 
admitting or receiving. 
UN-SUS-PECT", for unsuspected. 
N-SUS-PECT'ED, e. Not suspected ; not considered as- 
likely to have done an evil act, or to have a disposition to 


evil. 

UN-8U8S-PE€T'ED-LY, adv. In a manner to avoid sus- 
picion. 

UN-SUS-PEETIING, a. Not imagining that any ill is de- 
signed ; free from suspicion. Pope. 

UN-SUS-PI'CIOUS, a. 1. Having nosuspicion ; not indulg- 
ing the imagination of evil in others. 2. Not to be sus- 


pected. 

TN-SUS-PYCIOUS-LY, ade. Without suspicion. 

UN-SUS-TAIN‘A-BLE, a. Not sustainable ; that cannot be 
maintained or supported. 

UN-SUS-TAIN‘ED, a. Not sustained ; not supported ; not 
seconded. 

UN-SWATFHE), v. t. To take a swathe from; to relieve 
from a bandage. Addison. 

UN-SWAY'A-BLE, a. That cannot be swayed, governed 
or inhuenced by another. [Little used.] Shak. 

UN-SWAY'ED, a. 1. Not swayed ; not wielded, as a scep- 
tre. 2. Not biased ; not controlled or influenced. 

UN-SWAY'ED-NESS, x. Steadiness; state of being un- 

overne.! by another. Hales. 
UN-SWEARK,, v. t. To recant or recal) an oath. Spenser. 
{ UN-SWEAT*, (un-swet’) v. t. To ease or cool after exer- 


cise. 

UN-SWEATI'ING, (un-awet'ing) a. Not sweating. 

UN-SWEET", a. Not sweet. [Little used.] Spenser. 

UN-SWEPT". a. Not cleaned with a broom ; not swept. 

UN-SWORN’, a. Not sworn; not bound by an oath; not 
having taken an cath. 

UN-SYM-MET'RI-CAL, a. Wanting symmetry or due pro- 

rtion of parts. 

UN-SYS-TE-MAT'I€, a. Not systematic ; not having 

UN-SYS-TE-MAT'I-CAL, } regular order, distribution or 
arrangement of parts. 

UN-SYS'TEM-IZED, @. Not systemized ; not arranged in 
due order ; not formed into system. 

UN-TA€K,, v. &. To separate what is tacked ; to disjoin ; 
to Inosen what is fast. Milton. 

UN-TAINT'ED, a. 1. Not rendered impure by admixture ; 
not impregnated with foul matter. 2. Not sullied; not 
stained; unblemished. 3. Not rendered wnsavory b 

utrescence. 4. Not charged with a crime ; not accused. 

UN-TAINT'ED-LY, adv. Without spot ; without blemish ; 
without imputation of crime. 

UN-TAINT'ED-NESS, n. State or quality of being untaint- 
ed; purity. Hall. 

UN-TAKIEN, (un-ta/kn) a. 1. Not taken; not seized ; not 
apprehended. 2. Not reduced; not subdued. 3. Not 
swallowed. 

UN-TAM‘A-BLE. a. 1. That cannot be tamed or domesti- 
cated ; that cannot be reclaimed from a wild state. 2. 
Not to be subdued or reduced to control. 
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UN-TAMED, a. 1. Not reclaimed from wildness ; not do 
mesticated ; not made familiar with man. 2. Not subd 
dued ; net brought under control. 3. Not softened or 
rendered inild by culture. 

UN-TAN'GLE, v. t. To disentangle; to loose from tangles 
or intricacy. Prior. 

UN-TAN'GLED, pp. Disentangled. 

UN-TAN'GLING, ppr. Disentangling. 

UN-TAR/NISHED, a. Not soiled; not tarnished; not 
stained ; unblemished. 

UN-TASTED, a. 1, Not tasted; not tried by the taste or 
tongue. 2. Not enjoyed. 

UN-TASTE'FUL, a. Having no taste ; being without taste. 

UN-TASTE'FUL-LY, adc. Without taste uf graceful- 
ness ; in bad taste. Br. Rev. 

UN-TAST'ING, a. Not tasting; not perceiving by the 
taste. Smith. 

UN-TAUGHT", (un-tawt')a. 1. Not taught ; not instructed 
not educated ; unlettered ; illiterate. Dryden. 2. Ln- 
skilled ; new; not having use or practice. 

UN-TAX'ED, a. 1. Nut taxed; not charged with taxes 
2. Not accused. 

UN-TEACH’, tv. t. pret. and pp. untanght. To cause to 
ad es or lose what has been taught. Brown. 

UN-TEACH/A-BLE, a. That cannot be taught or instruct. 
ed; indocile. Milton. 

UN-TEACH'A-BLE-NESB, 2». The quality of not readily 
receiving instruction ; indocility. Scott. 

UN-TEEM'ING, a. Not producing young ; barrea. 

UN-TEM'PER. ATE, a. Intemperate. 
N-TEM'/PERED, a. Not tempered; not duly mixed fu 
use ; not durable or strong. 

UN-TEMPT'ED, a. Not tempted ; not tried by enticements 
or renasions ; not invited by any thing alluring. 

UN-TEN’A-BLE, a. 1. Not tenable ; that cannot be held in 
possession. Dryden, 2. That cannot be maintained on 
supported ; not defensible. 

UNA ENANT-A-BLE, a. Not fit for an occupant ; not in 
suitable repair or condition for a tenant. 

a rr a laa, a. Not occupied by a tenant ; not in- 

abited. 

UN-TENDED, a. Not tended ; not having any attendant. 

UN-TEN'DER, a. 1. Not tender; not soft. 2. Wanting 
sensibility or affection. Shak. 

UN-TEND ERED, a. Not tendered ; not offered. 

UN-TENT", v. ¢. To bring out of a tent, [Little used.] Shak 

UN-TENT-ED, a. Not having a medical tent applied. 

UN-TER'/RI-FIED, a. Not terrified; not affrighted ; nat 
daunted. Milton. 

UN-TEST'ED, a. Not tested; not tried by a standard. 
Adams’ Lect. 

UN-TITANK’ED, a. 1. Not thanked ; not repaid with ac- 
knowledgments. 2. Not received with thankfulness. 

UN-THAN PUL, a. Not thankful ; uneresenel not mek- 
ing acknowledgments for good received. 

UN-THANK'FUL-LY, adv. Without thanks; without a 

rateful acknowledgment of favors. Boyle. 

UN-THANK!-F{JL-NE&S, ». Neglect or omission of ae- 
knowledgment for good received; want of a sense of 
kindness or benefits ; ingratitude. 

UN-THAW'ED, a. Not awed ; not melted or diasolved ; 
as ice or snow. Pope. 

UN-THINK’, v. t. To dismiss a thought. Shak. 

UN-THINK’'ING, a. 1. Not thinking ; not heed({ul ; thouglht- 
.ess ; inconsiderate. 2. Not indicating thought ur retiee 


tion. 
UN-THINK!ING-NESS, x. Want of thought or reflection , 
habitual thoughtlessness. Halifaz. 
UN-THORN'Y, a. Not thorny ; free from thorns. 
UN-THOUGHT", (uu-thawt') «6. Not supposed to be. 2. 


Jonson. 
a -THOUGHT'F{]L, (un-thawt'ful) a. Thoughtless ; beed . 


ess. 
ee oven OF. Not thought of; not regarded ; not 
eeded. 

UN-THREAD)’, (un-thred’) v. t. Todraw or take out a thread 
from. 2. To loose. Afilton. 

UN-THREAD’'ED, pp. ag oheta of a thread. 

UN-THREADING . Depriving of a thread. 

UN-THREAT'ENED, (un-thret'nd) a. Not threatened ; not 
menaced. K, Charles. 

UN‘THRIFT, zx. A prodigal ; one who wastes his estate hy 
extravagance. Dryden. 

UN-THRIFT'I-LY, adv. Without frugality. Collier. 

UN-THRIFT'I-NESS, 2. Waste of property without neces- 
sity or use ; provigality ; rofusion. Hayward. 

UN-THRIFT'Y, a. 1. Prodigal ; lavish; profuse ; spending 
property without neceasity or use. 2. Not thriving; not 
gaining property. 3, Not gaining flesh. 4. Not vigorous 
n growth, as a plant. 

UN-THRIVUING, a. Not thriving ; not prospering in tem 
a affairs ; not gaining property. 

UN-THRONE’, rv. t. To remove frum a throne, or from su 
preme authority ; to dethrone. 


- 
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UN-TT DI- ,». Want of tidiness or neatness. 

UN-TI'DY, a. 1. Not tidy ; not seasonable ; nut ready. 2. 
Not neatly dressed ; not in good order. 

UN-TIE’, v.t. 1. To loosen, as a Knot; to disengage the 
parts that form a knot; as, uatie the knot. 2. ‘To unbind ; 
to free from any fastening. 3. To loosen from coils or 
convolution. 4. To loose ; to separate some.hing attached. 
5. To resolve; to unfold ; to clear. 

UN-TVED, pp. 1. Loosed, as a knot; unbound ; separated ; 
resolved. a. Not tied; not bound or gathered in a 
knot; loose. 3. Not fastened with a knot. 4. Not held 
by any tie or band. 

-TIL/, prep. (unand ll. See Trxx.] 1. To; used of time. 
2. To; used of objects; [obs.) Spenser. 3. Preceding a 
sentence or clause, to; that is, to the event mentioned, or 
the time of it; as, until this hour. 4. To the point or 
opie, 5 To the degree that. 
-TILE’, 2 t. To take the tiles from ; to uncover by re- 
moving tiles. Swi/?. 

UN-TILL/ED, a. Not tilled ; not cultivated. Mortimer. 

UN-TIM'BERED, a. 1. Not furnished with timber. Shak. 
9. Not covered with timber-trees. 

UN-TIME’LY, a. 1. Happening before the usual time. 2. 
Hnp ning before the natural time ; premature. 

UN-TIME’LY, ado. Before the natural time. Shak. 

UN-TIN@’TURED, a. Not tinctured ; not tinged. 

UN-TIN‘GED, «4. 1. Not tinged; not stained; not dis- 
colored. Buyle. 2. Not infected. Swift. 

UN-TIR’/A-BLE, a. That cannot be wearied ; indefatiga- 
ble; unwearied. Shak. 

UN-TIB'ED, a. Not tired ; not exhausted by labor. 

UN- ING, a. Not becoming tired or exhausted. 

UN-TY‘TLED, a. Having no ttle. Shak. 

¢ UN’TO, prep. A compound of un, (on,] and to; of no use 
in the language, as it expresses no more than to. It is found 
in writers of former times, but is entirely obsolete. 

UN-TOLD, a. 1. Not told; nor related; not revealed. 

den. 2. Now aumbered ; as, money untold. 

UN-TOMB’, (un-toom’) v.¢. To disinter. Fuller. 

UN-TOOTHSOME, a. Not pleasant to the taste. 

TN-TOUCH'A-BLE, a. Not to be touched. Feltham. 

UN-TOUCH'ED, (un-tucht’) a. 1. Not touched; not reached; 
not hit. 2. Not moved ; not affected. 3. Not meddied 
with 

UN-TO/WARD, a. 1. Froward ; perverse ; refractory ; not 
easily guided or taught. 2. Awkward ; ungraceful. 3. 
Inconvenient ; troublesome ; unmanageable. 

UN-TO'WARD-LY, ado. In a froward or perverse manner ; 
Hae Shitads § ; ungainly. Tillotson. 

UN-TO'WARD-L , a. Awkward ; perverse; froward. 

UN-TO/WARD-NESS, ». Awkwardness ; frowardness ; 

rverseness. Bp. Wilson. 

UN-TRACE/A-BLE, a. That cannot be traced. 

UN-TRA‘CED, a. 1. Not traced; not followed. 2. Not 
marked by footateps. 3. Not marked out. . 

UN-TRACKI/ED, a. 1. Not tracked ; not marked by foot- 
steps. 2. Not followed by the tracks. 

UN-TRAC€T'A-BLE, a. [L. tntractabilis.) 1. Not tractable ; 
not yielding to discipline ; stubbora ; indocile ; unguvern- 
able. 2. Rough; difficult. 3. Not yielding to the heat or 
to the hammer. as an ore. 

UN-TRA€T'A-BLE-NESS, x. Refractoriness ; stubborn- 
ness ; unwillingness to be governed, controlled or man- 


UN-TRAD‘ING, a. Not engaged in commerce. 

UN-TRAIN’ED, a. 1. Not trained; not disciplined ; not 
skillful. 2. Not educated ; notinstructed. 3. Irregular ; 
ungovernable. 

ON-TRAM/MELED, a. Not trammeled ; not shackled. 

UN-TRANS-FER/A-BLE, a. That cannot be transferred or 

sed from one to another. 

UN-TRANS-FER'RED, a. Not transferred ; not conveyed 
or assigned to another. 

UN-TRANS-LAT’ A-BLE, a. Not capable of being trars- 


Jated. 
UN-TRANS-LAT'ED, a. Not translated or rendered into 


another dey re ae 

UN-TRANS-PAR/ENT, a. Not transparent; not diapha- 
nous ; opaque ; not permeable by light. Boyle. 

UN-TRANS-POS'‘ED, (un-trans-pézd') a. Not transposed ; 
having the natural order. Razabler. 

UN-TRAV'ELED, a. 1. Not traveled ; not trodden by pas- 
sengers. 2. Having never seen foreign countries. 

UN-TRAV'ERSED, a. Not traversed ; not passed over. 

UN-TREAD, (un-tred’) v. & To tread back ; to go back In 
the same steps. Shak. 

UN-TREAS'URED, (un-trezh/urd) a. Not treasured ; not 
laid up; not reposited. Shak. 
UN-TRAAT’A-BLE, a. Not treatable ; not pzacticable. 

-TREM'BLING, a. Not trembling or shaking ; firm ; 

steady. Montgomery. 

UN-TRI'ED, a. 1. Not tried; not attempted. 2. Not yet 
experienced. 3. Not having passed trial; not heard and 
determined in law 
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UN-TRIM MED, a. Not trimmed; not pruned not dreap 
ed ; not put in order. 

UN-TRI'UMPH-A-BLE, a. That admits no triumph. 
N-TRI‘UMPHED, a. Not triumphed over. 

UN-TROD! a. Not having been trod; not 

UN-TROD'DEN, over ; not marked by the feet. 

UN-TROLL/ED, a. Not trolled ; not rolled along. 

UN-TROUB/LED, (un-trub‘ld) a. 1. Not troubled ; not dis 
turbed by care, sorrow or business ; free from trouble. 2 
Not agitated ; not ruffled ; not confused ; free from 
sion. 3. Not agitated; not moved. 4. Not disturbed 68 
snieempted in the natural course. 5. Not foul; not tur 

iq; clear. 

+ UN-TROUB/LED-NESS, n. State of being free from 
trouble ; unconcern. Hammond. 

UN-TROE’, a. 1. Not true; false; contrary to the fact 2 
Not faithful to another ; not fulfilling the duties of a hus- 
band, wife, vassal, &c.; false; disloyal 3. Inconstant, 
ns a lover. 

UN-TRU'LY, adv. Not truly ; falsely ; not according to re- 


ality. 

UN-TRUSS’, v. t. To untie or unfasten; to loose from a 
truss ; to let out. Dryden. 

UN-TRUSSED, a Not trussed ; not tied up. 

UN-TRUST‘I-NESS, n. Unfaithfulness in the discharge of 

trust. 

UN-TRUST’Y, a. Not trusty ; not worthy of confidence ; 
unfaithful. 

UN-TROTH’, n. 1. Contrariety to truth ; falsehood. 2. 
Want of veracity. 3. Treachery ; want of fidelity ; [obs.]} 
4. False assertion. 

UN-TU€K’'ERED, a. Having no tucker. Addison. 

UN-TON!A-BLE, a. 1. Not harmonious; not musical. 2 
Not capable of making music. 3. Not capable of being 
tuned. 

UN-TONE/’, v. ¢. 1. To make incapable of harmony. Shak 
2. To disorder. Shak. 

UN TURNED a. Not turned; as, he left no stone un- 
turned. 

UN-TO'TORED, a. Uninstructed ; untaught. Prior. 

UN-TWINE’, v. t. 1. To untwist, 2. To open, to dis- 
entangle. 3. To separate, as that which winds or claspe. 

UN-TWIST’, v. t. 1. To separate and open, as threads 
twisted ; orto turn back that which is twisted. 2. To 
open ; to disentangle, as intricacy. 

UN-TY!. See UntiE. 

UN-U'/NL-FORM, a. Not uniforia ; wanting uniformity 
[Little nsed.]} 

UN-UP-HELD’, a. Not upheld; not sustained. Pellok. 

UN-UR‘GED, a. Not urged ; not pressed with solicitation. 

UN-US/ED, a. 1. Not put to use; notemployed. 2. That 
has never been used. 3. Not accustomed. 

UN-GSE/FUL, a. Useless ; serving no good purpose. 

UN-US'U-AL, (un-yu’/zhu-al) a, Not usual ; not common; rare, 

id ada Y, adv. Not commonly ; not frequently , 
rarely. 

UN-US'U-AL-NESS, n. Uncommonness ; infrequency ; 
rareness of occurrence. Broome. : 

UN-U'I’TER-A-BLE, a. That cannot be uttered or express- 
ed; ineffable; inexpressibles 

UN-VAIL’, v. t. To remove a vail from ; to uncover ; to dis 
close to view. 

t UN-VAL'U-A-BLE, a. Being above price ; invaluable. 

UN-VAL‘UED, a. 1. Not valued ; not prized ; neglected 
2. Inestimable ; not to be valued. 3. ot estimated ; not 
having the value set. 

UN-VAN'QUISH-A-BLE, a. That cannot be conquered. 

UN-VAN‘QQUISHED, a. Not conquered ; not overcome. 

UN-VA'RI-A-BLE, a. Not variable ; not changeable. 

UN-VA‘RIED, a. Not varied; not altered; not divers} 


fied. 
UN-VARI-E-GA-TED, a. Not variegated ; not diversified 
UN-VARINISHED, a. 1. Not overlaid with varnish. 9% 
Not artificially colored or adorned ; not artfully embellish 


ed ; Pe 
UN-VA'RY-ING, a. Not altering ; not liable to change. 
UN-VBIL!. Sce Unvatt. 
UN-VEIL/ED-LY, udv. Plainly ; without disguise. [Z. 6 / 
UN-VEN’ER-A-BLE, a. Not venerable ; not worthy of ven 
eration. Shak. 
UN-VEN’TI-LA-TED, a. Not fanned by the wind ; not pa 
rified hy a free current of air. 
UN-VERDANT, a. Not verdant ; not green. Congreve. 
UN-VER'I-TA-BLE, «. Not true. Brown. 
N-VERS’ED, a. Not skilled ; not versed ; unrequainted. 
UN-VEX’ED, a. Not vexed ; not troubled; not disturbed 
or irritated. Dryden. 
UN-V!'0-LA-TED, a. 1. Not violated; not tnjured. 2 
Not broken ; not transgressed ; as, lawr unviolated. 
UN-ViRT'U-OUS, a. Not virtuous ; destitute of virtue. 
UN-VIS‘ARD, v. t. To unmask. Afton . 
UN-VIS#IT-ED, a. Not visited ; not resorted to. 
UN-VI'TAL, a. Not vital ; not affecting life. Med. Repos. 
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UN-VI' TIA-TED, ) a. Not vitiated ; not corrupted. B. Jon- 
UN-VYCIA-TED, son. 
UN-VIT’RI-FIED, a. Not vitrified ; not converted into 


Jase. 
UN-VOLA-TIT-IZED, a. Not volatilized. ikin. 
UN-VOTE’, v. t. To contravene by vote a former vote ; to 
annul a former vote. Burke. 
UN-VOW'ELED, a. Having no vowels Skinner. 
t UN-VOY’/AGE-A-BLE, a. Not to be navigated or passed 
over on a fluid. Afilton. 
UN-VULGAR, a, Not common. B. Jonson. 
UN-VUJ/NER-A-BLE, a. Not vulnerable. 
UN-WA'KENED, a. Not awakened ; not roused from sleep 
or pain 
UN-WALL’‘ED, a. Not surrounded or supported by a 
Il 


Wa * 
UN-WARES', adv. Unexpectedly. [For this, uxaarce is 


used. 

UN SWURLLY, adv. Without vigilance and caution ; liced- 

lessly. Digby. 

UN-WA'RI-N Ess, ». Want of vigilance ; want of caution ; 
carelessness ; heedlessness. Spectator. 

UN-W AR'LIKE, a Not fit for war; not used to war ; not 
military. Waller. 

UN-WARMED, a. 1. Not warmed. 2. Not excited. 

UN-WARN’ED, a. Not cautioned ; not previously admon- 
ished of danger. Locke. 

UN-WARI", cv t. To reduce back what is warped. 

UN-WARP’ED, a Not warped; not biased; not turned 
from the true direction ; impartial. Thomson. 

UN-WARP'ING, a. Not bending ; unyielding ; not devia- 
ting. Diright. 

UN-WAR'RANT-A-BLE, a. Not defensible ; not vindica- 
ble ; not justifiable ; illegal ; unjust; improper. 

UN-WARRANT-A-BLE-NESS, n. State of being unwar- 
rantable. ‘bp. Sancroft. 

UN-WAR’RANT-A-BLY, ado. Ina manner that cannot be 
ustified. Wake. 

UN-WAR'RANT-ED, a. 1. Not warranted ; not authori- 
zed. 2. Not ascertained ; not assured or certain. 3. Not 
coveranted to Be Bods sound or of a certain quality. 

UN-WARY,a. 1. Not vigilant a freee danger ; not cautious ; 
unguarded ; precipitate. Dryden. 2. Unexpected ; [vbs.] 

UN-WASIVED, ) a. Not washed ; not cleansed by water. 

UN-WASHIEN,§ Matt. xv. 

UN-WASIT'ED, a. 1. Not lost, by ientnte tee or negii- 
gence ; not lavished away ; not dissipated. 2. Not con- 
sumed by time or violence. 3. Not lost by exhaustion, 
evaporation or otber means. 

UN-WAST'ING, a. Not growing less ; not decaying. 

UN-WA'TERED, a. Not watered ; dry. Pope. 
UN-WAY’ED, a. Not used to travel. Suckling. 
N-WEAK‘ENED, a. Not weakened ; not entecbled. 

UN-WEALTH’Y, (un-welth’y) «. Not wealthy. Lang- 


horne. 

UN WEAP/ONED, (un-wep’nd) a. Not furnished with 
weapone or offensive arins. Raleigh. 

UN-WEA:RI-A-BLE, a. That cannot be wearied ; indefat- 
igable. [iautle uscd.] Hooker. 

UN-WEA'RI-A-BLY, adv. So as not to be fatigued Bp. 


Hall. 
UN-WEA’RIED, a. 1. Not tired; not fatigned. 2. Inde- 
fatigabie ; continual ; that does not tire or sink under fa- 


tigue. 

U NW EARIED-LY, adv. Without tiring or sinking under 
fatiguc. < 

UN-WE.A'RIED-NESS, 2. State of being unwearied. 

UN-WEARY, a. Not weary ; not tired. 

UN-WEARY, 0. t. To refresh afler futigue. Temple. 

UN-WEAVE’, v. ¢. To unfold; to undo what has been 
woven. Sandys. 

UN-WED,, a. Unsaid. Shak. 

" UN-WED'DED, a. Unmarried ; remaining single. 

{UN-WEDGF’A-BLE, (un-wedjfa-bl) a. Not to be split 
with wedges. Shak. 

UN-WEED ED, a. Not weeded ; not cleared of weeds. 

UN-WEEPED. See Unwerrt. 

UN-WEET ING, a. Ignorant; unknowing. 

[ UN WEE TING?LY, adr. Ignorantly. Spenser. 
N-WEIGIIED, a. 1. Not weighed ; not having the weight 
ascertained, 2. Not deliberately considered and exaiin- 
ed. 3. Not considerate ; negtigent. 

UN-WEIGH'ING, a. Inconsiderate ; thought'ess. Shak. 

UN-WEL'€OME, a. Not welcome ; not grateful ; not pleas- 
ing; not well received. 

UN-WELU, a. Not well; indisposed ; not in good health. 

UN-WELUNESS, n. State of being indisposed. 

UN-WEPT", a. Not lamented ; not mourned. 

UN-WET", a. Not wet or moist. den, 

UN-WHIP'PED. ) a. Not whipped ; not corrected with the 

UN-WHIPT' rod, Pope. 

UN-WHOLE, a. [Seca WHove.] Not sound; infirm. 

UN-WHOLE'SOME, a. 1. Not wholesome ; unfavorable to 
health ; inealubrious. 2. Pernicious. 
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UN-WHOLE/SOME-NESS, 2. Insalubrity ; state or quality 
of being injurious or noxious to health. 
ee LDI-LY, edo. Heavily ; with difficulty. Dry 


UN-WIELDI-NESS, 2. Heaviness ; difficulty of being mov 


ed. Donne. 

UN-WIELD’Y, a. That is moved with difficulty ; unman- 
ageable ; bulky ; nderous. 

UN-WILLED, a. Not willed ; not produced by the will 

UN-WILLING, a. Not willing ; loth ; disinclined. 

UN-WILL/ING-LY, ede. Not with good will; not cheer. 
es reluctantly. 

UN-WILL/ING-N 
luctance. 

UN-WIND,, >. f.; pret. and pp. wnrround. 1. To wind off; 
to loose or separate what is wound. 2. To disentany,*e. 

UN-WIND*, v. i. Tu admit evolution. Mortimer. 

UN-WIPED, a. Not cleaned by rubbing. Shak. 

UN-WISE!, a. 1. Not wise ; not choosing the best means 
for the end ; defective in wisdom. 2. Not dictated by 
wisdom ; not adapted to the end. 

UN-WISE'LY, adv. Not wisely ; not prudently. 
UN-WISH!, vo. ¢. To wish that which is, not to be. Ska2. 
ees a. Not wished; not sought ; not desired. 

¢. 

+UNWIST, a. Not known. Spenser. 

t UN-WIT’, c. t. To deprive of anderstanding. Shak 

UN-WIFH-DRAWIING, a. Not withdrawing ; continca y 
liberal. Wilton. 

UN-WIEFH'ERED, a. Not withered or faded. 

UN-WIFU'ER-ING, a. Not liable to wither or fade. 

UN-WIFH-STOOD!, a. Not opposed. Philips. 

UN-WIT'NESSED, a. Not witnessed ; not attested by wit. 
nesses ; wanting testimony. 

UN-WIT'TI-.LY, adv. Without wit. Cowley. 

UN-WIT’TING-LY, ado. Without knowledge or conscious- 
ness; ignorantly. 

UN-WIT'TY, a. Not witty ; destitute of wit. 

tUN-WIV'ED, a. Having no wife. Selden. 

UN-WOM'‘AN, r. t. To deprive of the qualities of a woman 

UN-WOM!'AN-LY, a. Unbecoming a woman. 

UN-WONT’, a. [a contraction of urvorted.] Unaccustom- 
ed ; unused. Spenser. 

UN-WONT'ED, a. 1. Unaccustomed ; unwed ; nut made 
familiar by practice. 2. Uncommon, unusual; infre- 
quent; rare. 

UN-WONT'ED-NESS, x. Uncommonness,; rareness 

UN-WOO‘ED, a. Not wooed ; not courted. Shak, 

UN-WORK'ING, a. Living without labor. Locke. 

t UN-WORM’ED, a. Not wormed. Beaumont. 

UN-WORN!, a. Not worn ; not impaired. Youn. 

UN-WOR'SHIPED, a. Not worshiped; not adured Mil- 


ton. 

UN-WOR'SHTP-ING, a. Not worshiping. Matthews. 

UN-WOR'FHI-LY, adc. Not according to desert ; without 
due regard to merit. 

UN-WOR “FHI-NESS, 2. Want of worth or merit. 

UN-WOR'FT HY, a. 1. Not deserving ; followed by of. 2. 
Not deserving ; wanting merit. 3. Unbecoming ; vile ; 
base. 4. Not snitable ; inadequate. 

UN-WOUNI) . of wind. Wound off; untwisted. 

UN-wouNDED, a. 1. Not wounded ; not hurt ; not injur- 
ed in body. 2. Not hurt; not offended. 

UN-WRAP*, v. t. To open what is wrapped or folded. 

UN-WREATITI, oc. ¢. To untwist or untwine. Boyle. 

UN-WRIN-KLE, 2. t. To reduce wrinkles ; to smvoth. 

UN-WRIT'ING, a. Not writing ; not assuming the charac- 
ter of an author. 

UN-WRIT'TEN, (un-rit’n) a. 1. Not written ; not reduced 
to writing 5 verbal. 2. Blank ; containing po writing. 
UN-WROUGHT', ee ase a. Not labored ; Dot manufact- 

ured ; not reduced to due form. Druden. 

UN-WRUNG,, (un-rung') a. Not pinched. Stok. 

UN-YIELDED, a. Not yielded ; not conceded. 

UN-YIELDING, a. 1. Not yielding; unbending; unpli 
ant; stiff; firm; obstinate. 2. Not giving place. 

UN-YOKE’, 0. t. 1. To loose from a yoke ; to free from a 
yoke. Shak, 2. To part; to disjoin. Shak, 

UN-YOK'‘ED, pp. 1. Freed from the yoke. 2. «. Not hav 
La eesti the yoke. 3. Licentious; unrestrained. 

UN-YOK'ING, ppr. Freeing from the yoke. 

UN-ZON'ED, a. Not bound with a girdle. Prior. 

UP, adv. (Sax. up, upp; G. auf; D., Dan. op; Sw. up.) 1. 
Aloft; on high. 2. Out of bed. 3. Having risen froma 
seat. 4. Froma state of concealment or discumbiture. 
5. Ina state of being built. Shak. 6. Above the horizon. 
7. Toa state ofexcitement. 8. Toa state of advance or 

roficiency. 9. Ina state of elevation or exaltation. 10. 
na state of climbing or ascending. 11]. In a state of in- 
surrection. 12. In astate of being Increased or raised. 
13. Ina state of approaching. 14. In order. 15. From 
younger to elder years.—CUp and down. 1. From one 
place to another ; here and there. 2. From one st2te ot 
position to another ; backwards and forwards.—Up to, te 
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» ®. Lothnesas; disinclination ;_ re- 
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a degree or point adequate.—Up with, raise ; lift.—Up is 
much used to modify the actions expressed by verbs. 
a? pre From a lower to a higher place; as, go up the 


UP-BEAR, v.t.; pret upbore ; pp- upbcrne. 1. To raise 
aloft; to lift; to elevate. 2. ‘To sustain aloft ; to sup- 
rtin an elevated situation. 3. To support; to sustain. 

OP-BIND:, v. t Tobind up. Collins. 

£ UP-BLOW’, v. t. To blow up. Spenser. 

UP-BRAID’, v. ¢. (Sax. upgebredan ; Dan. bebrejder.] 1. 
To charge with something wrong disgraceful ; to re- 
proach ; to cast in the teeth. 2. To reproach ; to chide. 
3. To reprove with severity. 4. To bring reproach on. 5 
To treat with contempt ; jobs} 

UP-BRAID/‘ED, pp. Charged with something wrong or dis- 

raceful ; reproached ; reproved. 

U -BRAIDIER, n. One who upbraids or reproves. 

UP-BRAID ING, ppr. Accusing ; casting in the teeth; re- 

roaching ; repruving. 

UP-BRAIDING, n. 1. A charging with something wrong 
or disgraceful ; the act of reproaching or reproving. 2. 
The reproaches or accusations of conscience. 

t UP-BRAY’, for upbraid, to shame. Spenser. 
UP-BROUGHT’, (up-brawt') a. Brought up; educated. 
PCAST, a. 1. Cast up; aterm in bowling. 2. Thrown 
upwards ; as, with upcast eyes. Dryden. 

UP'CAST, vw. In bowling, a cast; a throw. Skak. 

t UP-DRAW'!, wv. t. To draw up. Milton. 

t UP-GA'FH'ER, v.t. To contract. Spenser. 

UP-GROW /', v.i. To grow up. Aluton. 

JP-HAND, a. Lifted by the hand. Wozon. 

UP-HEAVE’, ov. t. To heave or lift up. 

UP-HELD,, pret. and pp. of uphold. Sustained. 

UP'HILL, a. Difficult, like the act of ascending a hill. 

UP-HOARD’, 0.¢. To hoard up. Shak. 
P-HOLD*, v. t.; pret. and pp. upheld. [ Upholden is obso- 
tete.} 1. To lift on high ; to elevate. O support; to 
sustain; to keep from failing or slipping. 3. To keep 
from declension. 4. To support in any state. 5. Tu 
continue ; to maintain. 6. To keep from being lost. 7. 
To continue without failing. 8. To continue in being. 

UP-HOLD-ER, n. I. One that upholds ; a supporter ; a de- 
fender; a sustainer. 2. An undertaker ; one who pro- 
vides for funerals, 

UP-HOL‘STER-ER, x. [from up and hold.] One who fur- 
nishes houses with beds, curtains and the like. Pupe. 

UP-HOL‘STER-Y, x. Furniture supplied by upholsterers. 

UP‘LAND, x. High land; ground elevated abuve the 
meadows and intervals which lie on the banks of rivers, 
near the sea, or between hills ; land which is generally 


dry. 

UP‘LAND, a. 1. Higher in situation ; being on upland. 2. 
Pertaining to uplands. 

UP-LANDISH, a. Pertaining to uplands; dwelling on 
high lands or mountains. Chapman. 

UP-LAY’, v. t. To lay up; to hoard. Donne. 

UP-LEAD, ve. t. To lead upwards. Milton. 

UP-LED’, pp. Led upwards. 

UP-LIFT’, r. t. To raise aloft ; to rnise ; to elevate. 

UP-LIFT’ED, pp. Raised high; lifted ; elevated. 

t UP-LOECK!, v. t. To lock up. Shak. 

UP-LOOK), 2. t. To look up. Shak. 
P'MOST, a. [up and most.) Highest; topmost. (ZL. u.} 

UP-ON’, prep. (Bax. ufan, ufon, or wfe. This is probably 
up and bel 1. Resting or being on the top or surface ; as, 
being upon a hill. 2. Ina state of resting or dependence. 
3. Denoting resting, asa burden. 4. In the direction or 
part of. 5. Relating to. 6. In consideration of. 7. Near 
to. 8, With, or having received. 9. On the occasion of; 
engaged in for the execution of, 10. [n; during the time 
of. 11. Noting security. 12. Noting approach or attack. 
13. Noting exposure, or incurring some danger or Joss. 14. 
At t he time of; on occasion of. 15. By inference from, 
or pursuing a certain supposition. 16. Engaged in. 17. 
Having a particular manner. 18. Resting or standing, ns 
on a condition. 19. Noting means of subsistence or sup- 
port. 20. Noting dependence for subsistence. 

UP'PER, a. [comp. from up.] 1. Higher in place. 2. Ru- 
perior in rank or dignity ; a3, the upper house of a legisla- 
ture.— Upper-hand, advantage ; superiority.— Upper-tcorks, 
in a ship, the parts above water when the ship is properly 
balanced for a voyage. 

UP'PER-MOST, a. [superl. ; upper and most.) 1. Highest 
in place. 2. Tlighest in power or authority. 3. Predom- 
inant ; most powerful. 

UP’PISH, a. Proud ; arrogant. [2 low word.) 

UP-RAISE’, v. ¢. [up and raise.J To raise ; to lift up. 

ees v. t. [up and rear.} To rear up; to raise. 

ay. . 

UPRIGHT, (up'rite) a. [xpand right.) 1. Erect; perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the horizon. 2. Erected; prick- 
ed up; shvoting directly from the body. 3. Honest ; 
tust ; adhering to rectitude in all social intercourse ; not 
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deviating from correct moral principles. 4. Conformable 

to moral rectitude. 

UPRIGHT, ». 1. In architecture, a representation or 
draught of the front of a building ; called also an elera- 
ton a orthography. 2. Something standing erect or per 

ndicular. 

UP-RIGHT'LY, adv. 1. Ina direction ndicular to the 
plane of the horizon ; in an erect position. 2. Honestly, 
with strict observance of rectitude. 

UP-RIGHT'NESS, n. 1. Perpendicular erection. 2. Hon- 
esty ; integrity in ponerse or practice ; conformity to rec- 

era justice in social dealings. iene 

-RISEA v. i. ; pret. uprose; pp. uprisen. 1. To rise from 

bed or from a seat. 2 To ascend above the horizon. 3 

To ascend, asa hill; [ods.) 

UP-RISE‘, 2. A rising ; appearance above the horizon. 

P-RIS‘ING, ppr. Rising ; ascending. 

UP-RISING, x. The act of rising. Ps. cxxxix. 

UPROAR, 2. [D. oproer ; G. aufruhkr.} Great tamult ; vio- 
lent disturbance and noise ; bustle and clamor. 
UP-ROAR’, v. t. To throw into confusion. 

P-ROLL/, v. t. [wp and roll.) To roll up. Milton. 
UP-ROOT', v. t. To root up ; to tear up by the roots. 
UP-ROUSE), v. t. To rouse from sleep ; to awake. 
UP-SET', v. t. [up and set.) To overturn; to overthrow ; 

to overset, as a carriage. 

UPSHOT, n. up and shot.] Final issue ; conclusion; end 

UP'SIDE DO . The upper part undermost.—As a 
Hare this denotes in confusion. South. 

t OP'SPRING, n. [wp and spring.] An upstart. Shak. 

t UP-SPRING’, v. i. To spring up. Sackville. 

t UP-STAND*, 0. §. Tu be crecied: May. 

UP-START"’, v.i. To start or spring up suddenly. 

UPSTART, 2. 1. One that suddenly rises from low life 
to wealth, poweror honor. 2. Something that springs up 
suddenly. 

UPSTART, a. Suddenly raised. Shak. 

UP-STAY', v. t. [up and stay.] To sustain ; to support. 

t UP-SWARM,, v. t. To raise ina swarm. Skak. 
UP-TAKE/, v. ¢. To take into the hand. Spenser. 
P-TEAR!, v. t. (up and tear.) To tear up. Afilton. 
UP-TRAIN’, v. t. ‘Totrain up; to educate. Spenser. 
P-TURN/, v. & To turn up; to throw up. Pope. 

UPWARD, a. Directed to a higher place. 

UPWARD, xn. The top. Shak. 

P'WARD, (adr. 1. Toward a higher place ; opposed te 
UP'WARDS, dutenwrard, 2. Toward heaven and God 

3. With respect to the higher part. 4. More than, indefi- 

ne 5. Toward the source. Pope. 

UP-WHIRL/, v. i. [up and shel.) "Ihe rise upwards in a 
whirl ; to whirl upwards. Milton. 

UP-WHIRL/, oe. t. To raise upwards in a whirling direc- 
tion. 

UP-WIND, v. t. [up and wind.] To wind up. Spenser. 

U-RAN-GLIM/M i, x. An ore of uranium, uran-mica ; 
chalcolite. 

U'RAN-ITE, n. An ore or phosphate of uranium. 

U-RAN-IT'IE€, a. Pertaining to uranite, or resembling it. 

U-RA'NI-UM, a. (Gr. ovpavos.] A metal discovered in 1789 
by Klaproth, in the minera! called pechbiend. 

U-RAN-6 CHER, x. Pechblend, an ore of uranium, con 
t.ining the metal in an oxydized state. 

U-RAN-OL/O-GY, 2. [Gr. ovpavos and doyos.) A discourse 
or treatise on the heavens. Afitchul. 

UR-BANE,, a. (LL. urbanus, from urbs, a city.) Civil ; court- 
eous in inanners ; polite. 

UR-BAN I-TY, 2. [Fr. urbanité; L. wrbanitas.) 1. Tha. 
civility or courtesy of manners which is acquired by asso 
clating with well-bred people; politeness ; polished man- 
ners. 2. Facetiousness. 

UR'BAN-IZE, v. ¢t. To render civil and courteous ; to pol 


ish. 

UR'CE-0-LATE, a. [L. wreeolus.] In botany, shaped like 
a pitcher; swelling out like a piteher. Lee. 

UR CHiN, 2. [Arm. krarenchin ; L. ertnaceus.] 1. A name 
given to the hedgehog. 2. A name of stight anger given 
to a child. 

URE, x. Use; practice. 
IRE-A, 2. A substance obtained from urine. Ure. 

URE-TER, n. (Gr. ov ano.) A tube conveying the urine 
from the kidney to the blidder. Quincy. 

U-RE-THRA, x. [Gr. ovp70pa.) The canal by which tbe 
urine is conducted frum the bladder and discharged. 

URGE, v. t. [L. urygev.] 1. To press; to push ; to drive; 
to impel ; toapply force to, in almost any manner. 2. To 
press the mind or will; to press by motives, argements, 
persuasion or importunity. 3. To provoke; to exasper- 
ate. 4. To follow close ; to impel. 5. To labor vehe- 
mently ; to press with cagemess. 6. To press. 7. To 
importune ; to solicit earnestly. 8. To apply forcibly. 

URGE, v. i. To press torward ; as, he strives to urge up- 
ward. ; 

URGED, pp. Pressed ; impelled ; importuned. 
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URGIEN-CY, x. 1. Pressure ; importunity ; earnest solici- 
tation. 2. Pressure of necessity. 

URGENT, a. 1. Pressing with importunity. Ez. xii. 2. 
Preassing with necessity ; violent ; vehement. 

URGENT-LY, ado. With pressing importunity ; violently ; 
wehemently ; forcibly. 

URG/ER, x. One who urges ; one who importunes. 

URGE'-WON-DER, n. A sort of grain. Mortimer. 

URGING, ppr. 1. Pressing; driving; impelling. 2. a. 
Pressing with solicitations ; importunate. 

UIRIE, a. In chemistry, the uric acid, called also lithic acid, 
is obtained from the urinary calcull. 


UW RIM, 2. (Feb. OYYR.) The Urim and Thummimn, among 
the Israelites, signify lights and perfections. These were 
a kind of omament belonging to the habit of the high 
priest, in virtue of which he gave oracular answers to the 


e. 

G TRCAL, n. (Fr. urinal; L. urinalis.] 1. A bottle in 
which urine kept for inspection. 2. A vessel for 
coe one urine.—3. In chemistry, an oblong gluss ves- 
se], used in making solutions. Cyc. 

U'RI-NA-RY, a. [iro urinc.] Pertaining to urine. 

UIRI-NA-RY, or U-RI-NA/RI-UM, x. In agriculture, @ res- 
pcb or place for the reception of urine, &c. for manure. 

yc. 

UWRI-NA-TIVE, a. Provoking urine. Bacon. 
*-RIN-A-TOR,2. [L.] A diver; one who plunges and 
sinks in water in search of something, as for pearls. Ray. 

URINE, x. (L. uring.] An animal fluid or liquor secret- 
ed by the kidneys, whence it is conveyed into the blad- 
der by the ureters, and through the urcihra discharged. 

U‘RINE, v.i. To discharge urine. Bacon. 

WURI-NOUS, a. Pertaining to urine, or partaking of its qual- 
ities. Arbuthnot. 

URN, 2. [L. urna.] 1. A kind of vase, of a roundish form, 
largest in the middle, used as an ornament. 2 A vessel 
for water. 3. A vessel in which the ashes of the dead 
were formerly kept. 4. A Roman measure for liquids, 
containing about three gallons and a half, wine meas- 


_ure. 
URN, v, t. To inclose in an urn. May. 


U-ROSEO-PY, x. (Gr. ovpoy and caxcnrw.] Inspection of 
urine. Brown. 

URRY, xn. A sort of blue or black clay, Jying near a vein 
of . Mortimer. 

UR’‘SA, «. [L.] The Bear, a constellation, the greater and 
lesser bear, near the north pole. 

U RISI-FORM, a. [L. urea, bear, and form.] In the shape 


a : 
UR/SINE, a. [L. ursinus.) Pertaining to or resembling a 


bear. 

UR'SU-LINE, a. Denoting an order of nuns who observe 
the rule of St. Austin ; so cailed from their institutress, 
St. Ursula. Cyc. 

GRUS, or URE, 2. (L. urus.] The wild bull. 

US, pron. objective case of we. 

UISA-BLE, a. That may be used. 

UBAGE, x. [Fr.) I. Treatment; an action or series of 
actions performed by one person towards another, or 
which directly affect him. 2. Use, or long-continued use ; 
custom ; peneiice: 3. Manners ; behavior ; gee) 

{ UISA-GER, n. [Fr.] One who has the use of any thing in 
trust for another. Daniel. 

UIBANCE, x. [Fr.] 1 Vee; proper employment. 2. Usu- 
ry ; interest paid for money.—3. In commerce, a determi- 
nate time fixed for the payment of bills of exchange, reck- 
oned either from the day of their date, or the day of 
their acce;tance. 

USE, n. [L. usus; It. uso; Fr. us, plu.) 1. The act of 
handling or employing in any manner, and for any pur- 
pose, but eepectly for a profitable purpose. 2. Employ- 
ment; application of any thing toa purpose, good or bad. 
3. Usefulness ; utility ; advantage; production of benefit. 
4. Need of employment, or occasion to employ. 5. Puw- 
er of receiving advantage ; [unusual.] 6. Continued prac- 
tice or employment. 7. Custom; common occurrence ; 
[unusual.] 8. Interest; the premium paid for the pos- 
session and employment of borrowed money. South.—9. 
In law, the benefit or profit of lands and tenements.—In 
ase. 1. Inemployment. 2. In customary practice or ob- 
servance. 

USE, v. t. (Fr. user; It. usare; Sp. usar; L. utor, usus.] 
1. To employ ; to handle, hold, occupy or move for some 
purpose. 2. To waste, consume or exhaust by employ- 
ment. 3. To accustom ; to habituate ; to render familiar 
by practice. 4. Totreat. 5. To practice customarily.— 
To use one’s self, to behave ; fobs. Shak, 

USE, v.i. 1. To be accustomed; to practice customarily. 
2. Tu be wont. 3. To frequent; to inhabit. 

USED, pp. Employed ; occupied ; treated. 

USEFUL, a. Producing or having power to pros good ; 
beneficial ; profituble ; helpful towards advancing any 


purpose. 


USF/FYL-LY, ado. In such a manner as to produce or ad 
vance some end. 

USE'F[JL-NESS, ». Conduciveness to some end, pmperly 
to some valuabie end. 

USE'LESS, «. Having no use; unserviceable ; producing 
no good end; answering no valuable purpsse ; not ad- 
voncing the end proposed. Gay. 

USE/LESS-LY, adv. In a useless manner , without profit og 
advantage. Locke. 

USE’ LE8SS-NESS, n. Unserviceableness ; untitneas for any 
valuable purpose, or for the purpose intended. 

US’ER, xz. One who uses, treats or occupies. 

USH'ER, nv. [Fr. Auissier; lt. usao.} 1. An officer whase 
business is to introduce strangers, or to walk before a per 
son of rank. 2. An under-teacher or assistant to the pre 
ceptor of a school. 

USH'ER, v. ¢. To introduce, as a forerunner or harbinger 
to forerun. Milton. 

USWERED, pp. Introduced. 

USH'ER-ING, Li Introducing, as a forerunner. 

* USQUE-BAUGH, n. [Ir. wiser, water, and bazh, life. 
A comnpound distilled spirit. From this word, by corrup 
tion, we have tchiskey. 

US'TION, a. [Fr. ustion; L. ustio.] The act of burning 
the state of being burnt. 

US-TO'RI-OUS, a. Having the quality *f burning. 

US-TU-LA‘TION, x». [L. ustulatus.] 1. The act of burn- 
ing or searing.—2. In metallergy, ustulation is the opera 
tion of expelling one substance from another by heat.—3 
In pharinacy, the roasting or drying of moist substances se 
as to eee them for pulverizing. 

US'U-AL, (ya/zhu-al) a. (Fr. wsuel ; from uee.} Customary , 
common ; frequent ; such as oceurs in ordinary practice, 
or in the ordinary course of events. 

ae L-LY, (yda/zhu-al-ly) adv. Commonly ; customarily ; 
ordinarily. 

US'U-AL-NESS, (yd‘zhu-al-nes) ». Commonness; {fre- 


quency. 

U-SU-CAPTION, a. [L. usus and capio.] In the civil law 
the same aa prescription in the cominon law ; the acquisi 
tion of the title or right to property by the uninterrupted 
and undisputed possession of it for a certain term prescrib 
ed by law. 

UWSU-FRUCT, x. [L. uxus and fructus.] The temporary 
use and enjoy ment of lands or tenements. 

U-SU-FRUCT'U-A-RY, n». A person who bas the use and 
enjoyment of property for a time, without having the title 
or roperty. Johnson. 

US‘URE, v. t. To practice usury. Shak. 

US'U-RER, (yd/zhu-rer) 2. 1. Formerly, a person who lent 
money and took interest for it.—2. In present usage, one 
who lends money ata rate of interest beyond the nate os 
tablished by law. 

U-S0'RI-OUS, a. 1. Practicing usury ; taking exorbitant 
interest for the use of money. 2. Partaking of usury ; 
ene bath 

U-S0 RI-OUS-LY, adv. In a usurious manner. 

U-S0'RI-OUS-NESS, x. The state or quality of being usa- 
rious, 

U-SURP', rv. t. [Fr usurper ; L. usurpo.] To seize and hold 
in poasession bY force or without right. 

U-SUR-PA‘/TION, n. The act of seizing or occupying and 
enjoying the property of another without right. 

U-SURPED, (yu-zurpt') pp. Seized or occupied and enjoy- 
ed by violence, or without right. 

U-SURP’ER, n. One who seizes or occupies the property of 
another without right. Dryden. 

U-SURPING, ppr. Seizing or occupying the power or prop- 
erty of another without right. Pope. 

U-SURPING-LY, adv. By usurpation ; without just right 
or claim. Skak. 

US'U-RY, (ya/zhu-ry) ». [Fr. usure; L. usura.] 1. For 
merly, interest ; or a premium paid or stipulated to be 
paid for the use of money.—2. In present usaze, illegal in- 
terest ; a premium or compensation paid, or stipulated to 
be paid, for the use of money borrowed, beyond the rate of 
interest established by law. 3. The practice of taking 
interest ; [0d9.] 

UTAS. See Uris. 

*U-TEN'SIL, 2. (Fr. wtensile.} An instrument; that 
which is used ; particularly, an instrument or vessel used 
in a kitchen, or in domestic and farming business. 

UWTER-INE, a. (Fr. uterin; L. utcrinus.] Pertaining to 
the womb.—Ufrerine brother or sister is one born of the 
same mother Lai a different father. 

U-TE-RO-GES-TA‘TION, x. Gestation in the womb from 
conception to birth. Pritchard. 

U'TE-RUS, 2. [L.] The womb. 

U-TIL'L-TY, n. [Fr. weilité; L. wtilitas.] Usefulness ; 

roduction of good ; profitableness to some valuable end. 

UTILIZE, o.t. [It. wtzlizzare ; Sp. utilizar.) To gain; to 
acquire. [Rere) Journ. of Scicnce. 

tUTIS, wn. Bustle; stir. Shak. 

UT’MOST, a. (Sax. ulmast, utmest.] 1. Extreme; being 
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UTMOST, x. The most that can he; the greatest power, 
UTE PLAN, [from Mores Utopia.) Ideal; chimeri 
. oe F a. :, . ica] ° 
fanciful ; not wt founded. J . : 
GITRI-CLE, x. [L. utriculus.] 1. A litle bag or bladder ; 
a little cell ; a reservuir in plants to receive the sap. 2.A 
ule of one cell, and containing a solitary seed. 
G-TRIE€’'U-LAR, @. Costaining utricles ; furnished with 
landular vessels like sma.| bags; as plants. Lee. 
TER, a. {Sax.; that is, vuter.] 1. Situated on the out- 
side, or remote from the centre. 2. Placed or being beyond 


any compass ; outof any place. 3. Extreme ; excessive ; 
utmost. 4. Complete ; total; final. 5. Peremptory ; ab- 
solute. 6. Perfect ; mere ; quite. 


OTTER, v.t. 1. To speak ; to pronounce ; to express. 2 
To disclose ; to discover ; to divulge ; to publish.—3. In 
the /aw style, to sell ; to vend. 4. To put or send into 
circulation; to put off, as currency, or cause to pass in 


commerce. 
OT TER-A-BLE, a. That may be uttered, pronounced or 


UT TER-ANCE, n. 1. The act of uttering words ; pronun- 
ciation; manner of speaking. 2. kinission from the 
mouth ; vocalexpression. 3 [Fr. outrance.) Extremity ; 


part ; [vbs.] 


is the twenty-second etter of the English Alphabet, 

and a labial articulation, formed by the junction of the 
upper teeth with the lower lip, as in pronouncing av, ev, 
vo, vain. It is nota close articulation, but oue that admits 
of some sound. It is nearly allied to f, being formed by 
the same organs ; but o is vocal, and f is aspirate, and this 
constitutes the principal difference between thein. Vand 
w were formerly the same letter, derived, no doubt, from 
the oriental cau or wax; but they have now as distinct 
uses as any two letters in the alphabet, and are therefore 
to be considered as different letters. VY bas one sound 
only, as in very, rote, lucish, i 

Asa numeral, V stands for 5. With a daab over it, in old 
books, V, it stands for S00. 

VA CAN-CY, n. [L. vacans: Fr. vacance; it. cacanza ; Sp. 
vacancia.] 1. pty space; vacuity. 2. Chasm; void 
a between ies or objects. 3. The state of being 
destitute of an incumbent ; want of the regular officer to 
officiate in a place. 4. Time of leisure ; freedom from 
employapent ; intermission ut business. 5. Listlessness ; 
emptiness of thought. 6. A place or office nat occupied, 
or destitute of a person tw fill ; as, a vacancy in 8 


achool. 

VACANT, a. (Fr.; from L. cacans.] 1. Empty ; not filled ; 
void of every substance except air. 2. Empty ; exhausted 
ofair. 3. Free ; unencumbered ; unengage with business 
orcare. 4. Not fillee or occupied with an incumbent or pus- 
pessor. 5. Being um ccupied with business. 6. Empty 
of thought ; thoughtless; not occupied with study or re- 
flection. 7. Indicatin want of thought.—3. law, 
abandened ; having uo heir. 

VACATE, v. t. 1. To annul; to make void; to make of 
no authority oc validity. 2. To make vacant; tu quit 
possession and leave destitute. 3. To defeat; to put an 
end to ; [unusual.] 

VA'CA-TED pp. Annulied ; made vcid ; made vacant. 

VIIEA-TING, ppr. Making void ; ne vacant. 

VA-CA‘TION, a. (Fr. ; L. cacatv.’ 1. The act of making 
void, vacant, or of no validity. 2. Intermission of judi- 
eial proceedings ; the space of time between the end of 
ope derm and the beginning of the next; non-term. 3. 
The intermission of the regular studies and exercises of a 
college or other seminary, when the students have a re- 
ecss. 4. Intermission of a stated employment. 5. The 
time when a see or other spiritual dignity is vacant. 6. 
Leisure ; freedom from treuble or perplexity ; [little used.) 

VACEA-RY, a. [L. wacea.} An old word signifying a 
cow-louse, dairy-house, or a cow-pasture. Bailey. 

®VACTIL-LAN-CY, n. [L. vacillazs.] A state 
ing ; fluctuation ; inconstancy. ~Vore. 

VAC'LL-LANT, a. Wavering ; fluctuating ; unsteady. 

VACLL-LATE, v.i. [L. vacdlo.] 1. To waver; to move 
ene way and the other , to reel or ger. 2. To fluctu- 
ate in mind or opinion , to waver; to be unsteady or ia- 


conétaat. 

VAC IL-LA-TING, ppr. 1. Wavering ; reeling ; fluctuating. 
2.4, Unsteady ; inclined to fluctuate. 

VACIL-LA'TION, n. [Fr.; L. vacillatio.) 1. A wavering ; 
i moving one way and the other ; a reeling or staggering. 


‘waver- 
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UTTERED. Spoken ; proneunced ; disclosed ; publash- 
ed; put inte circulation: ? , 

UT’TER-ER, x. 1. One who utters ; one who ces 
2. One who divulges or discicnses. 3. One who puts into 
circulation. 4. A seller; a vender. 

UT’TER-ING, ppr. Propouncing ; disclosing ; putting into 
circulation ; selling. 

UT'TER-LY, ado. To the fall extent; fully; perfectly 
totally. 

UT’ TER-MOST, a. {utter and moest.} Extreme; being ip 
the furfheat, greatest or highest degree. 

UT'TER-MOBST, a. The greatest.— To the uttermost, in the 
most extensive degree ; fully. 

UTI-LE, n. Something useful, as opposed te something 
ornamental, 

t U‘TILE, a. Profitable . useful. 

U'VE-OUS, a. [L. uva.] Resembling a grape. Ray. 

UVU-LA, zn. fs A a round, spungy body, suspended 
from the palate near the foramina of nostrils, over the 


lottia. 

UX-YYRI-OUS, a. [L. uzortus.] Submissively fond of s 
wife. Bacon. 

UX-0RI-OUS-LY, adv. With fond or servile submission to 


a wife. Dryden. 
UX-G@/RI-OUS-NESS, nx. Connubial dotage; foolish fond- 
neas for a wife. More 


\ ae | 


2. Fluctuation of mind ; unrteadiness ; change from one 
object to another. 

VAC CIN-ATE, ». ¢. [L. vacca, a cow.) To inoculate with 
the cow-pox, or a virus originally taken from cows, called 
vaccine matter. 

VA€'CIN-A-TED, pp. Inoculated with the cow-pox. 

VAE-CIN-A-TING, ppr. Inoculating with the cow-pox. 

VAECIN-A‘TION, n. The act, art or practice of inocula- 
ting persons with the cow-pox. 

VAC CINE, a. db. vaccinus.] Pertaining to cows ; origin- 
ating with or derived from cows. 

t VAC'U-ATE, v. t. [L. vucus.} To make vold. Secular 
Priest expused. 

VAE-U-A'TION, ». [L. vacuo.] The act of emptying 

Little used.} 

VAC'U-IST, n. [from vacnum.] One who holds to the 
doctrine of a vacuum in nature, opposed to a plenist. 

VA-CON-TY, x. (L. acral 1. Emptiness; a state of 
being unfilled. 2. Space unfilled or unoccupied, or occu- 
pied with an invisible fluid only. 3. Emptiness; void. 
4. Inunity ; eanptiness; want of reality. 5. Vacuum, 
which see. 

VAE'U-OUS, a. Empty ; unfilled ; void. Milton. 

VA€'U-OUS-NESS, n. The atate of being empty. 

VA@U-UM, ». [L.] Space empty or devoid of all matter 


or body. 

VADE, v. i. [L. vado.} To vanish ; to away. Wotton. 

A-DE_ME'CUM, n. (L. go with me} A book or other 

thing that n person carries with nim as a constant com- 
nion ; a manual. 

VAG‘A-BOND, a. [L. cagabundus.} 1. Wandering ; mov- 
ing from place to place without any settled habitation. 2, 
Wandering ; floating about without any certain direction ; 
driven to and fro. 

VAG'A-BOND, ». A vagrant ; one who waaders from town 
to town or place to place, having no certain dwelling, 
or not abiding in it. 

VAG'A-BOND-RY, n. A state of wandering in idleness. 

VA-GA‘RY, n. (L. vagus.) A wandering of the thoughts ; 
a wild freak ; a whim ; a whimsical ad alee 

{ VA-G4/RY, 0. i. [Old Fr. vaguer.] To wander ; to gad; 
to range ; to roam ; to remove often from place to place. 
Cotgrave. 

VA‘GI-ENT, a. Se vagiens.] Crying like achild. More. 
AG'I-NAL, a. [L. vagine.] Pertaining to a sheath, or 
VAGT NANT, a. [Le vagina.) 1 heathi 
TNA? a. vagina. n , sheathing. 

Vv AGI-NA-TED, a. Tn botany, shenthede invested by the 
tubular base of the leaf, as a stem. Martyn. 

VAG-I-NO-PEN'NOUS, a. [L. vagina and penna. 

ing the wings covered with a hard case or s 


sects. 

VA'GOUS, a. [L. va : Fr. vague.) Wandering; un- 
settled. | Little used.| Aylife. 

VA'GRAN-CY, n. howe vagrant.} <A state of wandering 
without a settled home. 

VA'GRANT, a. [L. vagor.] 1. Wandering from place to 
place without any eettled habitation. 2. Wandering ; 
unsettled ; moving without any certain direction. 
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VA'GRANT, x. (Norm. wegerant] An idle wanderer; a 
vagabond ; one who strolls from place to place ; a sturdy 
beggar ; one who has no settled habitation, or who dove 
not abide in it. 

VAGUDB, (vag) a. [Fr.; L. vagus.) 1. Wandering ; vagrant ; 
vagabond ; [obs.] 2. Unsetled; unfixed, undetermned ; 
indefinite. 3. Proceeding from no kuown authority ; fly- 
ing ; uncertain. 

VAIL, n. (Fr. voile; It. velo; L.velum.] 1. Any kind of 
cloth which is used for intercepting the view and hiding 
something. 2. A piece of thin cloth or silk stuff, used by 
females to hide their faces. 3. A cover, that which con- 
ceals.—4. In botany, the membranous covering of the 
germen in the musci and Aeputice ; the calypter. 5. Vailas, 
money given to servants. Uryden. 

VAIL, v.t. (L velo.] ‘To cover, to hide from the sight. 

tVALL., v.¢. [Fr. avaler.) 1. To let fall. Carew. 2. To 
let fall; to lower. 3. Totet fall; tosink. Shak. 

¢ VAIL, v. i. To yield or recede ; to give place; te show 
respect by yielding. Suuth. 

VAILED, pp. Covered ; concealed. 

VAIV/ER, n. One who yields from respect. Overbury. 
AIL‘ING, ppr. Covering ; hiding from the sight. 

VAIN, a. r. vain; It. cano; L. vanus.] 1. Empty; 
worthless ; having no substance, value or importance. 2. 
Fruitiess ; ineffectual. 3. Proud of petty things, or of 
trifling attainments ; elated with a high opimon of one’s 
own accomplishments, or with things more showy than 
valuable; conceited. 4. Empty; unreal. 5. Showy ; 
ostentatious. 6. Light; inconstant; worthless. Prov. xii. 
7. Empty ; unsatisfied. & [False ; deceitful ; not genuine ; 
spurious. Jumes i, 9. Not effectual ; having no efficacy. 
—In vain, © no purpose ; Without effect; ineffectual.— 7 
take the name of God m vain, to use the name of God with 
levity or profaneness. . 

VAIN-GLO'RI-OUS, a. [vain and alericus.} I. Vain to 
excess of one’s own achievements ; elated beyond due 
measure ; buastful. 2. Bousttul ; proceeding from vanity. 

VAIN-GLG RI-OUS-LY, ede. With euipiy pride. Alcon. 

VAIN-GLO'IRY, a. feat and glory.) | Exclusive vanity 
evcited by one’s own perturinanuces ; empty pride ; undue 
elation of mind. 

VAIN'LY, ade. 1. Without effect ; tono parpose ; ineffect- 
ually; in vain, 2. Boustingly , with vaunting | proudly ; 
arrogantly. 3. Idly 5 foolishly. 

VAIN NESS, 2. 1. The state of being vain; inefficacy ; 
ineffectualness. 2. Empty pride ; vanity. 
VAIR, 2. En deraldry, a kind of fur or duubling, consisting 
of divers little pieces, argeut and azure, resembling a bell- 

lass. 

VAIR a. In heraldry, charged with vair; variegated 

VAIR'Y, with argent and azure colors, when the term 
is vairy proper ; and with other colours, when it is vair or 
vairy compo ed. Todd. 

VAI'VODE, nx. [Sclav.] A prince of the Dacian provinces , 
sometimes written watirede, for this is the pronunciation. 

VALIANCE, n. (qu. Fr. arafant, falling ; Norm. ralaunt, 
The fringes of drapery banging round the tester and he 
of abed. Suit. 

VAL/ANCE, c. t. To decorate with hanging fringes. 

VALE, n. (hr. wal: It. valle: L. rallis.) 1. A tract of 
low ground or of jland between hills; a valley. f[# ale is 
used in poetry, and val/ey in prose.] 2. A little trough or 
canal, 3. rata) (avads,] money given to servants ; [nof 


used in America. 
» x». [L. valedico.] A farewell; a bid 
ding farewell. 


VAL-E-DI€' TIO) 

VAL.-E-DI€'TO-RY, a. Bidding farewell. 

VAL-E-DIO/'TO-RY, vn. An oration or address spoken at 
commepcement, in American colleges, by a member of the 
class which receive the degree of bachelor of arts, and 
take their leave of college und of each other. 

VAL‘EN-'TINE, xn. 1. A sweetheart or choice made on Val- 
entine’s dey: 2. A letter sent by one young person to 
another on Valentine’s day. 

VA-LE'RI-AN, 2. A plant of the genus valeriana. 

* VALET, x. trr.] 1. A waiting-servant ; @ servant who 
attends on a gentleman’s person.—2. in the manege, a kind 
of goad or stick armed with a point of iron. Cyc. 

VAI-E-TU-DI-NA‘'RI-AN, or VAL-E-TO'DI-NA-RY, a. 
[L. valetudinartus. } Bickly ; weak ; infirm; seeking to 
recover health. 

VAL-E-TU-DI-NARI-AN, } 2. A person of a weak, infirm 

VAL-E-TO'DI-NA-RY, or sickly constitution ; one 
who is seeking to recover Ith. 

VALANCE, (val/yans) x. Bravery ; valor. Spenser. 
ATAIANT, (valtyant) a. Ss vaillant.} 1. Primarily, 
st‘ong ; vigorousin body. 2. Brave ; courageous ; intrep- 
id in danger ; heroic. 3. Performed with valor; bravely 
conducted ; heroic. 

VALIANT-LY, ado. 1. Stoutly ; vigorously ; with per- 
fonal strength. 2. Courageously ; bravely ; herotcally. 
VAL'IANT-NESS, x. I. Stoutness; strergth.—2. Most 

generally, valor: bravery ; intrepidity in danger. 


VALID, a. (Fr. valide ; L. validus.) 1. Having suffictent 
strength or force; founded in truth; sound; just; good ; 
that can be supported , not weak or defective. 2. Having 
legal strength or force ; efficacious ,executed with the prup- 
er formalities ; that cannot be rightlully overthrown or set 
aside ; suppurtable by law or right. J. Swong ; powerful; 


obs. 

vA Cibery, nu. [Fr. validité.] 1. Strength or force to con- 
vince ; justness ; soundness. 2, Legal strength or force ; 
that quality of a thing which renders it supportable in 
law or equity. 3. Value Pies in use.) Shak, 

VAL/ID-LY, adv. In a valid manner ; in such a Manner os 
degree as to make firm or to convince. 

VAL'ID-NESS, a. Validity, which see. 

VA-LISE!, n. [Fr.] A horseman’s case or portmanteau. 

VAL-LAN'CY, n [from valance.) A large wig that shades 
the face. Drydea. 

VAL-LA'TION »”. [L. valatus.} An entrenchment. Waer- 


ton. 

VALILEY, n. ; plu. Vatceve. [Fr. vallée; L. vals.) 1. A 
hollow or low tract of land between hills or mountains. 
2. A low, extended plain, usually alluvial, penetrated or 
washed by a river.—3. In building, & gutter over the 
sleepers in the rovf of a building. 

VAL'LUM, 2. pred A trench or wall. Warton. 

VAL/OR, mn. [lL valor; Fr. valeur.] Strength of mind in 
regard to danger; that quality which enables a man to 
eneounter danger with firmness ; personal bravery ; cour- 
age ; intrepidity ; prowess. 

AD VA-LO’/REM, in conanerce, according to the value ; as, 
anad ralurem duty. 

VAL/OR-OUS, a. Brave ; courageous ; stout ; intrepid. 

VALJOR-OUS-LY, adr. in a brave inanner ; hervically. 

VAL: U-A-BLE, «. [Fr. valablc.}) 1. Having value or worth , 
having some goud qualities which are useful and esteem- 
ed; precions. 2%. Worthy; estimable; deserving esteem, 

VAL U-A-BILE-NESS, 2. Preciousness ; worth. JoAnsor, 

VAL-U-A*TION, an. [from celuc.] 1. The act of estima- 
ting the value or worth; the aet of setting a price. 2. 
Apprizement. 3. Value set upon a thing; estimated 


orth. 

¥*VAL-U-A'‘TOR, na. One who sets a value; an apprizer. 

VALIUK, ‘wabu) x. (Fr valor, calw: it. ralere | Sp. ra/or.} 
1, Worth, that property or those properties of a thing 
which render it useful or estiinable ; of the degree of that 
property or of such properties. 2. Price, the rate «4 
worth set upon a commodity, or the amount for which a 
thing is suld. 3. Worth. 4. High rate. 5. Importance , 
etficacy in prodacing effects. 6. Import; precise signifi 
cation. 

VALUE, (vala) ». t. 1, To estimate the worth of ; to rate 
ata cerfain price ; to apprize. 2. To rate at a high price 
tu have in high esteem. 3. To esteem ; to hold in respecte 
and estimation. 4. Te take accountof. 5. To reekon or 
estimate with respect to number or power. 6. To eonsid 
er with respect to importance. 7. To raise to estimation . 

obs.) 8. ‘Tobe worth ; [ehs.] : 

VALIUED, pp. kstimated at a certain rate ; apprized ; es- 
teemed, 

VAL'UE-LESS, a. Being of no value ; having no wosth. 

VAL'U-ER,n. One who values; an apprizer; one who 
holds in esteem. 

VALU-ING, ppr. Setting a price om ; estimating the worth 
of; esteeming. ° 

VALV'‘ATE, a. Having or resembling a valve. 

VALVE, (valy) x. (L. ralve.] 1. A folding door. 2. A 
lid or cover so formed ns to open a communication in one 
direction, and close it in the other.—3. [n exatomy, @ 
membranous partition within the cavity of a vessel, which 
opens to allow the passage of a fluid in one direction, and 
shuts to prevent its rewurgitation. 4. In botany, the out- 
er coat, shell or covering of a capsule or other pericarp. 
an ae of the pieces or divisions in bivalve and multivalve 
shells. 

VALVED, a. Having valves ; composed of valves. 

VALV'LET, or VALV'ULFE, n. A little valve; one of th 
pieces which compose the outer covering of a pericarp. 

VALV'U-LAR, a. Containing valves. Med. Dict. 

VAMP, Rr. [W. gicam.} The upper-leather of a shoe. 

b Sealey To piece an old thing with a new part; to =- 
pair. ust. 

VAMPED, pp. Pieced ; repaired. 

VAMP‘ER, x. One who pieces an old thing with something 
new. 

ypane pry, Piectog with gelaies new. i. 

n. |G. vampyr.) 1. In mythology, an inary 
demon, which’ was ated to sack the flood ef Geraci 
during the night.—2. In zoology, a species of large bat, 
oe Vespertilio vampyrus of Linne, called also the ternate 


VAN, n. [Fr. arant, avancer.) 1. The front of an army : 
or the front Hine or foremost division of a fleet, either in 
sailing or in battle.—2. Among farmers, a fau for win. 
nowing grain; [this, in New England, fe always pro 
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avanced san, wich see.}|—3. In mining, the cleansing of 
ure or tin stuff b/ means of a shovel. 4. A wing with 
which the air is beaten. 
(VAN, ov. ¢. [Fr. vanner.] Tofan. See Fan. 
*VAN-COURIERS, nan. [Fr. avant-coureurs.] In arms 
light-armed soldiers sent before armies to beat the road 
upum the approech of an enemy ; precursurs. Cyc. 
VAN'DAL, n. [It signifies a wanderer.] A ferocious, cruel 


persva. 
VAN-LALI€, a. Pertaining to the Vandals; ferocious ; 


rude ; barbarous. 

VAN'DAL-ISM, an. Ferocious cruelty: indiscriminate de- 
struction of tives and property. Rasasay. 

VAN-D@KE’, x. A small round handkerchief with a collar 
for the neck, worn by females. 

VANE, a. (D. eee | A plate placed on a spindle, at the 
top of a spire, for the purpose of showing by its turning 
and direction, which way the wind blows. 

VAN'~FOSS, n. A ditch on the outside of the counterscarp. 

VANG, x. 1. The vangs of aship are a sort of braces to 
steady the miizea gall 2. The thin membranous part or 
web of a feather. 

VAN'-GUARBD, n. [var and guard.| The troops who 
march in front of an army ; the first line. 

VA-NIL‘LA,x». A genus of planta. Cyc. 

VANISH, v. i. [L. canesco; Fr. ecanvuir.} 1. To disap- 
pear ; to pags from a visible to an invisible state. 2. ‘To 
disappear ; to pass beyond the limit of vision. 3. To dis- 
appear ; to away ; to be annihilated or lost. 

VANISHED, a. Having no perceptible existence. Pope. 

VAN/ISH-ING, ppr. Disappearing ; passing from the sight 
or ssion ; departing furever. 

VAN'I-TY, ». [Fr. vandé; L. vanitus.) 1. Emptiness ; 
want of substance to satisfy desire ; uncertainty ; inanity. 
2. Fruitiess desire or endeavor. 3. ‘Tritling labor that 
produces no goud. 4. Emiptinesa; untruth. 5, Empty 

easure ; vain pursuit; idle show ; unsubstantial enjoy- 
ment. 6. Ostentation ; arrogance. Rulewk. 7. Inflation 
of mind upoa slight grounds ; empty pride, inspired by 
an overweening conceit of one’s personal attainments or 
decorations. 

7AN'QUISH, t. t. [Fr. vainere; L. vince ; It. vincere; Sp. 
viacer.) 1. To conquer ; to overcome ; tosubdue in battle ; 
as anenemy. 2. ‘lo defeat in any contest; tw refute in 


mune 
VAN‘QUISH, ». A disease in sheep, in which they pine 


away. 

JAN QUISH-A-BLE, a. That may be conquered. Gayton. 

VAN QUISHED, pp. Overcome in battle ; subdued. 

VAN'QUISH-ER, a. A conqueror; a victor. Milton. 

VAN'QUI SH-ING, ppr. Conquering ; subduing ; defeating ; 
refutin 

VAN'SIRE, =. In zoology, a species of weasel with short 
ears, found in Madagascar. Cyc. 

VANT .i. (Fr. vanter.]) To boast. See Vaunt. 

VANT'AGE, x. (Sp. veniaja.] 1. Gain; profit; [obs.] 2. 
Superiority ; state in which one has better means of action 
or defense than another; [used only in the compound 
vantage-grovnd.| 3. Opportunity ; convenience ; [vbs.] 
VANTAGE, tv. & To profit. = os 
XNT‘AGE-GROUND, 7. Superiority of state or place ; 
the place or condition which gives oue an advantage over 


another. 

VANT' BRARSS, n. [Fr. avant-bras.] Armor for the arm. 

APID, a. [L. capidus.] 1. Having lost its life and spirit ; 

dead : spiritless ; flat. 2. Dull; unanimated. 

VAPID-NESS, x. 1. The state of having lost its life or 
spirit ; deadness ; flatness. 2. Dullness ; want of life or 


spirit. 

VAPOR, nz. (L., Sp. vapor: Fr. vapeur ; It. vapore.) 1. Ina 
encral sense, an invisible, elastic fluid, rendered aeriform 
y heat, and capable of being condensed, or brought back 

tn the liquid or solid state, by cold. 2. A visible tluid 
floating in the atmosphere. 3. Substances resembling 
gmoke, Which sometimes fill the atmosphere, particularly 
in America during the autumn. 4. Wind; flatulence. 
5. Mental! funie ; vain imagination ; unreal fancy.—fi. }’a- 
pors, a disease of nervous debility, in which a variety of 
strange images float in the brain, or appear as if visible. 
7. Something unsubstantial, fleeting or transitory. James 


iv. 

V2'POR, v.i. [L. vapors } 1. To pass off in farnes or a mowt, 
floating subs.ance ; to steam ; to be exhaled ; tv evaporate. 
9. To emit fumes; [!.u.] 3. To bully ; to boast or vaunt 
with a vain, ostentatious display of worth ; to brag. 

VA'POR, v &. To emit, cast off or scatter in fumes or steam. 

VAP-O-RA BIL'L-TY, ». The quality of being capable of 
vaporization. Dispensatory. 

VAP‘O-RA-BLE, a. Capable of being converted into vapor 
by the agency of caloric. 

VAPO-RATE, c. it. To emit vapor. See EvaporatTe. 

VAP.O-RA TION, na. [L. rapvrativo.] The act or process of 
converting into vapor, or of passing off in vapor. 

VA'POR-BATH, n. J. The application of vapor to the body 
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in a close place.—2. in chemistry, an apparatus for beatis. 
bodies by the fumes of hot water. Cyc. : 
VA‘PORED, a. |. Moat; wet with vapors. 2. Splenetic ; 


vish. Green. 

v tpor-ER, n. A boaster; one who makes a vaunting 
dieplay of his prowess or worth ; a braggart. 

VAP-O-RIF I€, a. [L. vapor and facio.) Forming into va- 

r; converting into steam, or expelling in a volatile 
orm, a8 fluids. 

Veet hes ppr. Boasting ; vaunting ostentatiously and 
vainly. 

VA‘POR-ING-LY, adv. In a boasting manner. 

VA'POR-ISH, a. 1. Full of vapors. 2. Hypochondriac - 
splenetic ; affected by hysterics. 

VAP-O-RI-ZA'TION, x. artificia: formation of vapor. 

VAP'OR-IZE, © ¢. To convert into vapor by the applica 
tion of heat or artificial means. 

VAP '‘OR-IZE, v. i. To pass off in vapor. 

VAP-OR-IZED, pp. Expelled in vapor. 

VAP'OR-IZ-ING, ppr. Converting into vapor. 

VA‘POR-OUS, a. [Fr. vapureuz.} 1. Full of vapors or ex 
halations. 2. Vain; unreal ; proceeding from the vaporr 
3. Windy ; flatulent. 

VA'POR-OUS-NESS, n. State of being full of vapors. 

VAIPOR-Y, a. 1. Vaporous; full of vapors. T'homson. 2 
Llypochondriac ; splenetic ; peevish. ZJ'homson. 

t VAP-U-LAITION, x. [L. vapulo.] The act of beating or 
whipping. 

VARE, a. (Sp. vara.) A wand or staff of justice. 
AR'E€, n. The French name for kelp ur incinerated sea 
weed ; wrack. L’re. 

VA‘RI, x. In zoolugy, a species of quadruped. 

VA'RI-A-BLE, a. [ Fr. See Vanes] 1. ‘That may vary or 
alter ; capable of alteration in any manner ; changeable. 
2. Susceptible of change; liable to change; mutable ; 
fickle ; unsteady ; inconstant.—3. In mathematics, subject 
to continual increase or decrease. 

VA-RI-A-BLE, a. ln mathematics, a quantity which is ina 
state of cuntinual increase or decrease. 

VA‘RI-A-BLE-NESS, nv. 1. Susceptibility of change ; lia- 
bleness or aptness to alter; changcableness. 2. Incon- 
stancy ; fickleness ; unsteadiness ; levity. 

VAIRI-A-BLY, adc, Changeably ; with alteration; in an 
inconstant or fickle manner. 

VA'RI-ANCE, ». 1. In dar, an alteration of something 
formerly laid in a writ; ora difference between a decla- 
ration and a writ, or the deed on which it is grounded. 
9, Any alteration or change of condition. 3. Difference 
that produces dispute or controversy ; disagreement ; dis- 
sension ; discord.—At variance. 1. In disagreement; in a 
state of difference. 2. Ina state of dissension or of en- 
mily. 

VA'RI-ATE, v. t. 1. To alter; to make different. King. 
2. To ty Ae bad trord. | 

VA-RI-A'/TION, #. [Fr. ; L. variatio.) 1. Alteration ; a par- 
tial change in the form, position, state or qualities of the 
same thing. 2. Difference ; change from one to another. 
—3. In grammar, change of termination of nouns and 
adjectives, constituting what is called case, number and 
gender. 4. Deviation.—5. In astrunomy, the variation 
of the moon is the third inequality in her motion ; by 
which, when out of the quadratures, her true place differs 
from her place twice equated.—6. In geography and nac- 
igation, the deviation of the tnagnetic needle from the 
true north point; called also declination.—7. In music, the 
different manner of singing or playing the same air or 
tune, by subdividing the notes into several others of less 
value, or by adding graces, yet so that the tune itself may 
be discovered through all its embellishments. 

VARIE-€O-CELE, 2. [L. variz, and Gr. «ndn.} In surgery, q 
varicous enlargement of the veins of the spermatic cord ; 
or, more generally, @ like enlargement of the veins of the 
scrotum. 

VAR‘I-COSE, ) a. [L. rericosus.)] 1. Preternaturally en- 

VAR'T-COUS, larged, or permanently dilated, as a vein. 
2. Swelled ; puffy ; as an ulcer on the fegs of beasts. Cyc 

VA‘RIED, pp. of vary. Altered ; partially changed ; changed 

VAIRLEGATE, v. t. (It. rarieggrare; 1. varia, rarms. 
To diversify in external appearance ; to mark with differ- 
ent colors. 


j| VA'RI-E-GA-TED, pp. Diversified in colors or external ap- 


rance. 

VA‘RI-E-GA-TING, ppr. Diversifying with colors 

VA-BJ-E-GA'TION, n. The act of diversifying, or state of 
being diversified by different colors; diversity of colors. 

VA-RIE-TY, vn. [ Fr. carccté ; L. rarietas.] 1. Intermixture 
of different things, or of things different in form ; or a suc- 
cession of differcnt things. 2. One thing of many which 
constitute variety. 3. Difference ; disximilitude, 4. Va. 
riation ; deviation ; change from a former state ; {l. uf 
5. Many and different kinds.—6. In natural ne a 
difference not permanent or invariable, but occasioned by 
an accidental change. 7. Different sort. 
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VA RI-O-LITE, n. [L. varws, and Gr. AcOos. {nm seineraiv- 
gy, 2 kind of porphyritic rock. 

VA RI-O-LOID, 2. [L. variclz, and Gr. a6dos, form.) The 
name recently given to a disease resembling the small- 


i. 

vi-RYO-LOUS, a. [L. variole, from vario.} Pertaining to 
or designating the small pox. 

VA'RI-OUS, a. (L. varius.) 1. Different ; several; mani- 
fold. 2. Changeable ; uncertain; unfixed. 3. Unlike 
each other; diverse. 4. Variegated ; diversified. 

VA‘RI-OUS-LY, adv. In different ways; with change; 
with diversity. 

VA'RIX, n. [L.] 1. An uneven swelling of a dilated vein. 
--2. In beasts,a sort of puffy dilatation or enlargement in 
some part of a vein, pee a kind of knot. Cyc. 

VAR/LET, n. [Old Fr. See Varer.] 1. @nciently, a serv- 
ant or footman. J'usser. 2. A scoundrel ; a rascal. 

t VAR/LET-RY, n" The rabble; the crowd. Shak. 

VAN NISH, 2. [Fr. verais; Sp. burniz; Port. verniz; It 
vernice.] 1. A thick, viscid, glossy liquid, laid on work 
by ee and others, to give it a smooth, hard surface 
and a beautiful gloss. 2. An artificial covering to give a 


fuir a pone to any act or conduct. 

VAR'NISH, v. ¢. (Fr. vernisser, vernir.) 1. To lay varnish 
on ; to cover with a liquid, for giving any thing a glossy 
surface. 2. To cover with something that gives a fair 
external appearance. 3. To give a fair external appear- 
ance in words ; to give a fair coloring to. 

VAR/NISHED, pp. 1. Covered with varnish ; made glossy. 
2. Rendered fair in external appearance. 

VAR -NISH-ER, xn. !. One who varnishes, or whose occu- 
pation is to varnish. 2. One who disguises or paltiates ; 
one who gives a fair external appearance. Pope. 

VAR'/NISH-ING, ppr. Laying on varnish; giving a fair 
external appearance. 

VAR'NISH-TREE, n. The rhus verniz, poison ash, or poi- 
gon oak. Lee. 

VAR'VELS, or VER'VELS, x. (Fr. verrel.] Silver rings 
about the fegs of a hawk, on which the owner’s name is 
engraved. 

VA KY, c.t. (L. canoe: Fr. rarier: Sp. canar ; It. rariare.] 
1. To alter in form, appearmnce, substance or position ; 
to make different by a partind change. 2. To change to 
something else. 3 To make of diderent kinds. 4. To 
diversify ; to variegate. 

VARY, v.10. 1. To alter or ne altered in any manner; to 
suffer a partial change. 2. ‘To be changeabie ; to alter. 
3. To differ or be different; to be unlike. 4. ‘To be 
changed ; to become different. 5. To become unlike 
one’s self; toalter. 6. Todeviate ; todepart. 7. Toal- 
ter or change in succession. 8. Tu disagree ; to be at va- 
riance. 

VARY, 1. Alteration ; change. Shak. 
A'RY-ING, ppr. Altering ; changing ; deviating. 

VAS'CU-LAR, a. [L. vasculum, a vessel, from eet 1. 
Pertaining to the vessels of animal or vegetable jes. 
2. Full of vessels ; consisting of animal or vegetable vee- 
sels, as arteries, veins, &c. 

VAS8-€U-LAR/I-TY, n. The state of being vascular. 

VAS-€U-LIF'ER-OUS, a. [L. vesculam and fero.) Vasex- 
Lferuus plants are such as have eced-veaeela divided into 
cells. Cyc. 

* VARE, rv. [Fr., from L. vas, vasa ; {t. vevo.] 1. A vessel 
for domestic use, or for use in temples. An ancient 
vessel dug out of the ground or from rubbish, and kept as 
@ curiosity.—3. In architecture, an ornament of sculpture, 
placed on socles or pedestals, representing one of the ves- 
sels of the ancients, as incense-pots, flower-pots, &c. 4. 
The body of the Corinthian and Composite capital ; called 
also the ftambor or drum. 5. Among florists, the calyx of a 
plant, as of a tulip.—6. Among guilds miths, the middle of 
a church candlestick. 7. A solid piece of ornamental 
marble. 

VAS'SAL, x. (Fr. vassal ; It. cassallo; Sp. vasalio.] 1. A 
feudatory ; « tenant; one who holds land of a superior, 
and who vows fidelity and homage to him. 2. A sub- 
ject; a dependant. 3. A servant.—4. In common lan- 

guage a bondman ; a political slave. 

VASSAL, ov. t. To subject to control: *s enslave. 

‘VASSAL AGE, a. (Fr. vasselo-; ; Sp. vasalage.] 1. The 
state of being a vassal <, reudatory. 2. Political servi- 
tude ; dependence ; subjection ; slavery. 

VAS'SALED, pp. or a. Enslaved; subjected to absolute 
power; as 1 rassaled land. Trumbull. 

VAST, a.[L naxtus; Fr. vaste; It. vasto.] 1. Being of great 
extent; very spacious or large. 2. Huge in bulk and ex- 
tent ; as, the rust mountains of Asia. 3. Very great in 
numbers or amount. 4. Very great in force; mighty. 5. 

Nat great in importance. 

VX8T, n. An empty waste. Milton. 

VAS-TA'TION, mR. IL. vastatio.) A laying waste; waste; 
depopulation. [Denastation is generally ue) 

VAS-TID‘I-TY, a. Vastness ; immensity. [Not English.] 


VAST'LY, adv. Very greatly ; tu a great extent or degree. 

VAST'NERS, n. 1. Great extent; immensity. 2 Immense 
bulk and extent. 3. [Immense magnitude or amount. 4 
Immense importance. 

VAST Y, a. Being of a great extent; very spacious. (L. 

VAT, x. [D. oat; Sax. fat; G. fass.] 1. A large vessel or 
cistern for holding liquors in an immature state. ©&. A 
square box or cistern in which hides are laid for steeping 
in tan. 3. An oil measure in Holland ; a wine measure. 
4. A square, bollow place on tbe back of a calcining furn 
ace, where tin ore is laid to dry. 

VAT'I CAN, xn. In Rowe, the celebrated church of St. 
Peter ; and also a magnificent palace of the pope ; silua- 
ted at the foot of one of the seven hits on which Rome 
was built. 

VAT'I-CIDE, n. [L. vates and cedo.) The murderer of a 


ee Pope. 

VA- ICT-NAL, a. [L. vaticinor.) Containing prcpbecy. 
Warton. 

VA-TICIN-ATE, ». i. [L. vaticinur.] To prophesy ; to fore- 
tell ; to practice prediction. ae used.) Howell. 

VAT-I-CI-NA‘'TION, 2. Prediction ; prophecy. Bertley. 

VAU'DE-VIL, (vé‘de-vil) n. [Fr. vaudertie.] A song com 
mon among the vulgar, and sung about the streets. 4 
ballad ; a trivial strain. 

* VAULT, n. [Fr. vote; It. volta.} 1. A continued arch, 
or an arched roof.— Vaults are of various kinds, circular, 
elliptical, single, double, cross, diagonal, Gothic, &e. 2. 
A cellar. 3. A cave or cavern. 4. A repository fer the 
dead.—5. In the maneyr, the leap of a horne. 

* VAULT, v. t. To arch; to form with a vault ; or to coves 
with a vault. 

VAULT, v. i. (Sp. roltear; It. roltare; Fr. vautrer.) 1 To 
leap: to bound; to jump; to spring. 2. To tumble; to 
exhibit feats of tumbling or leaping. 

tVAULT AGE, x. Vaulted work ; an arched cellar. 

VAULT’ED, pp. 1. Arched ; coneave. 2. Covered with an 
arch or vault.—3. a. In otany, arched like the roof of the 
mouth, as the upper lip of nany ringent howers. 

VAULT-ER, n. Oue that vaults; a leaper; a tumbler, 

VAULTING, ppr. 1. Arching , covering With am arch. 
2. Len ang : PINE 5 exhibiting feats of leaping. 

tVAULT'Y »a. Arched ; concave. Shak. 

*VAUNT, r.i. (Fr. canter: it. caaterst.; To boast; to make 
a vain display of one’s own worth, attainments or decora- 
tions ; to talk with vain ostentation ; to brag. 

*VAUNT, ov. t. To boast of ; to make a vain display of. 

*VAUNT, 2. Boast; a vain display of what one is or bes, of 
has done ; ostentation from vanity. Wilton. 

t VAUNT, 1. (Fr. aeant.) The firet part. Shak. 

VAUNT-COU'RIER, rn. [See * Vancountuns.}] [Fr. 
arant-coureur.) A precursor. Shak, 

*VAUNT‘ED, pp. Vainly boasted of or displayed. 

*“VAUNT’ER, n. A vain, conceited boaster ; a braggart Pa 
man given to vain ostentation. Sperser. 

*VAUNT'FUL, a. Boastful; vainly ostentations. 

* VAUNT'ING, ppr. Vainly boasting ; ostentatiously setting 
forth what one is or has. 

* VAUNT'ING-LY, adr. Roastfully ; with vain ostentation. 

VAUNT'-MURE, a. | Fr. craxt-mur.} A falee wall ; a work 
raised in front of the main wat. Camden. 

VAV'‘A-SOR, 2. [This word in old wwoks is variously writ- 
ten, valvasor, rarasour, valvasour.} Camden holds that the 
rarasor was next balow a baron. 

VAV!IA-SO-RY, x. The quality or tenure of the fee beld by 
R vavasor. Cyc. 

t VA'WARD, a. [van and cord.) The fore part. Shak. 

VEAL, x. [Fr. veuu.}] The flesh of a calf killed for the ta- 


ble. 
t VEEK, n. [It. necchia: L. vetula.] An old woman. Cheu- 


cer. 

t VEC‘TION, 2. [L. vectio.] The act of carrying, or state 
of vere carried. 

t VEC-TI-TA’TION, a. [L. vectito.] A carrying. @nbuta- 
not, 

VEC'TOR, x. [L.] In astronomy, a Mee supposed to be 
drawn from any planet moving round a centre er the fo- 
eus of an ellipsis, to that centre or focus. 

VEET'URE, xz. iL. vectura.| A ng ; carriage ; com- 
Mit deals by carrying. [Little used.) Bacon. 

VE-DA', (ve-daw’) 2. ‘ name of the collective body of 
the Hindoo sacred writings. The word js sometimes 
written vedam. Sir W. Jones. 

VE-DET' {™ (Fr. vedette; It. vedetta.| A eemtinel on 

VE-DETTE!,{ horseback. 

VEER, t. i. [Fr. tirer ; Sp. birar; D. vieren.) To turn ; tc 
change direction.— 70 veer and haul, as wind, to alter its 
direction. 

VEER, v. t. To turn; to direct to a different course.— Tc 
veer out, to suffer to run or to let out to a greater length 
—To veer away, to let out; to slacken and let ran.— 7 
veer and haul, to pnil tight and slacken alternately. Mar. 


Dict. 
t VEER‘A-BLE, a. Changeable ; shifting. Randolph. 
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VEER!"D, pp. Turned; changed in direction , let out. 
VEER ING, ppr. Turning ; letting oul to a greater length. 
VEG-E-TA-BIL'‘I-TY, n. (from vegetable.) Vegetable na- 


ture ; the quality of fone witout sensation# Brown. 

VEG'E-TA-BLE, n. [Fr.] 1. A plant; an organized body 
destitute of sense and voluntary motion, deriving its 
nourishment through pores or vessels on its outer surface, 
m most instances adhering to some other body, as the earth, 
and, in general, propagating itself by seeda.—2. In a more 
hmited sense, vegetables are such plants as are used for 
cuiin , and cultivated in gardens, or are des- 
tined for feeding cattle and sheep. 

VEG E-TA-BLE, a. 1. Belonging to plants. 2 Consisting 
of plants. 3. Having the nature of plants. 

fVEG E TAL, 2. A vegetable. B. Junsun. 

VEG'E-TATE, 0.3. [L. vegeto; Fr. vegeter.} Tosproat ; to 
germinate ; to grow, as plants; to grow and be enlarged 
Sy nutriment imbibed from the earth, air or water, by 
means of roots and leaves. 

Vis E-TA-TING, ppr. Germinating; sproutiag; growing. 

VEG-E-TA'‘TION, n. (Fr.] 1. The process of growing, as 
plants, by means of nourishment derived from the earth 
or from water and air, and received through roots and 
teaves. 2. Vegetables or plants in general. 

VEG‘ E-TA-TIVE, a. [Fr. vegetatif.} 1. Growing, as plant. 
2. Having the power to produce growth in plants. 

VEG. E-TA-TIVE-NESS8, x. The quality of producing 

rowth. 

VE-GETE), a. [L. vegetus.j Vigorous ; active. [L. u.) 
VEW‘E-TIVE, a. (L. vegeto, rigeo.] Vegetable ; having the 
nature of plants ; as, vegetive life. [Little used.) Tusser. 

tVEG E- E, n. A vegetable. Sandys. 

VEG'E-TO-AN'T-MAL, a. Vegeto-ammal matter is a term 
formerly a ied to vegetable gluten. 

* VE-GE/TOUS, a. Vigorous; lively ; v . B. Jonson. 

VE-HE-MENCE, (2. Fr. vehemence; L. vehemens.}] 1. 

VEHE-MEN-CY Violence ; great force ; pruper!ly, force 
derived from velocity. 2. Violent ardor; great heat; ani- 
mated fervor. 

VE'HE-MENT, a. [Fr.; L. rehkemens.}] 1. Violent; acting 
with great force ; furious ; very forcible. 2 Very ardent; 
very cager or urgent ; very fervent. 

VE'HE-MENT-LY, ade. 1. With great force and violence. 
2. Urgently ; forcibly ; with great zeal or pathos. 

VE'HI-CLE, xn. (Fr. vehicule; L. vehtculum.}) 3. ‘That in 
which any thing is or may be carried ; any kind of car- 
riage moving on land, either on wheels or runners. 2. 
That which is used as the instrument of conveyance. 

VE/HI-CLED, a. Conveyed ina vehicle. Greea. 

VEIL, a. [L. relum.] 1. A cover; a curtain ; something to 
intere the view and hide an object. 2. A cover; a 
disguise ; see VatL. 

VEIL, v. t. 1. To cover with a vell ; to conceal. 2. To in- 
vest; tocover. 3. To hide; ser Vatc. 

VEIN, nw. (Fr. veine; L. ena.) 1. A vessel in animal hodies 
which receives the blood from the extreme artcries, and 
returns it to the heart. 2. In plants, a tube, or an assem- 
dlage of tubes, through which the sap is transmitted along 
the leaves.—3. In yveolo,ry, a fissure in rocks or strata, 
filled with a particular aubstance. 4. A streak or wave 
of different color, appearing in wood, marble, and other 
stones; variegation. 5. A cavity or fissure in the earth 
orin other substance. 6. Tendency or turn of mind; a 
bret lealie disposition or cast of genius. 7. Current. 8. 

Inmor; particular temper. 9. Strain ; quality. 

VEINED, a. 1. Fullof veins; streaked ; variegated.—9. In 
borany, having vessels branching over the surface, as a 
leaf. 

VEIN'LESS, a. In botany, having no veins. Barton. 

VEUN'Y, a. Full of veins ; as, veiny marble. Thomson. 

VF-LIFYER-OUS, a. [L. velum and ferro.) Bearing or carry- 
ing sails. Evelyn. 

tVEL-I-TATION, x. (L. velitatio.) A dispute or contest ; 
a slight skirmish. Burton. 

VELL, 2. (qu. fell, a skin.) A rennet bag. [ Local. 

VELL, ov. t. To cut off the turf or award of land. Saat 

VEL-LEI-TY, n. [Fr. velleaté ; L. relle.) Aterm by which 
the schools express the lowest degree of desire. 

VELJLET, and VEL‘'LUTE. See Vevver. 

VEL'LI-CATE, v. t. [L. vellico.] Totwitch ; to stimulate ; 
applied to the muscles and fibres of animals ; to cause to 
twitch convulsive y. Cyc. 

VEL'LI-€A-TED, pp. Twitched or caused to twitch. 

VEI/LL€A-TING, ppr. Twitching ; convulsing. 

VEL-LI-€A'TION, 2. 1. The act of twitching, or of caus- 
ing totwitch. 2. A twitching or convulsive motion of a 
muscular fibre. 

VEL‘LUM, n. (Pr. velin ; D. rel.) A finer kind of parch- 
ment or skin, rendered clear and white for writing. 

VE-LOC'LTY, n. (Pr. velocité; L. relocitas.) 1. swiftness ; 
celerity ; rapidity ; as, the relocity of wind. We apply 
celerity to animals; as,a hore of an ostrich runs with 
eclerity, and a stream ming with rapidity or relecity s but 
bodies moving in the air or in ethereal space, move with 
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greater or lese relocety, ol celerdy.—2. lt. pauvsuphy, 
ociuecty ia that affection of motion by which a body moves 
over a Certain space in a certain time. 

ee tas m. t r. celours.} Velvet. Shak. 

EL'VET, x. [It. vetluto ; Sp. veldudo.] A rich silk stuff, 
covered with a close, short, fine, soft ehag or aap. 

VELVET, o.¢. To paint velvet. Peacham. 

VEL/VET, a. Made of velvet; or sof and delicate, 

VEL/VET-ED like velvet. 

VEL-VE-TEEN’, x. A kiad of cloth made in imitation of 
velvet. 

VEL'VET-ING, ns. The fine shag of velvet. Cyc. 

VEL VET-Y, a. Made of velvet, or like velvet; soft; 
smooth ; delicate. Mcd. Repos. 

VE: NAL, a. [L. vena.) Pertaining to a vein or to veins 
contained in the veins ; as, venal blood. 

VE NAL, a. [L. venalis.} i. Mercenary ; prostitute ; that 
may be bought or obtained for money or other valuable 
ue erene 2. That may be sold ; settosale. 2% Pur- 
chase 

ViE-NAL‘I-TY, a. Mercenariness ; the state of being in- 
fluenced by money ; prustitution of talents, offices or 
services for money or reward. 

VENIA-RY, a. [L. venor, to hunt.] Relating to hunting. 

VE-NATIE a. [L. venaticus, from venur.] Used in 

VE-NAT'LGAL, § hunting. 

VE-NA'TION, x. [L. venatio.} 1. The sect or practice of 
hunting. 2 The state of being hunted. 

VEND, vo. t. (L. vendo; Fr. veadre; It. cendere: Sp. ver- 
der.) To sell ; to transfer a thing and the exclusive right 
of possessing it, to another person for a pecuniary equivu- 
lent. Keadang differs from barter. We vead for muney ; 
we barter for commodities. 

VENDED, pp. Sold ; transferred for money, as goods. 

VEN-DEE’, x. The person to whom a thing is sold. 

VEND’‘ER, x. [Fr. vendeur.) A seller; one who transfers 
the exclusive right of possessing a thing, either his own, 
or that of another as his agent. 

VEN-DI-BILI-TY, jn. The state of being vendible or 

VENDI-BLE-NESS, salable. 

VENDLBLE, a. [L. veadibilis.] Salable ; that may be sold , 
that can be sold ; as, rendihle goods 

VENDI-BLE, a. Something to be sold or offered for sale. 

VEND'I-BLY, adr. In a salable manner. 

t VEN-DI-TA‘TION, n. (L. vendhtatio.] A boastful display. 

VEN-D!'TION, n. [Fr.; L. venditio.} The act of selling ; 
sale. 

VENIVOR, n. A vender; 2 seller. 

VEN-DOE, n. [Fr. vendu, sold.} Auction ; a public sale of 
any thing by outcry, to the highest bidder. 

VEN-DCE!-MAS'‘TER, ». One who is nathorized to make 
sale of any property to the highest bidder, by notification 
and public outcry ; an auctioneer. 

* VENEER, 7. t. (G. furnieren.) To inlay; to lay thin 
Slices or leaves of fine wood of different kinds on a ground 
of common wood. 

* VENEERS, 2. Thin stices of wood fer inlaying. . 

* VE-NEER ‘ED, pp. Inlaid ; ornamented with marquetry. 

* VE-NEER ING, ppr. Intaying ; adorning with inlaid work. 

* VE-NEERING, na. The act or art of inlaying. 

t VEN'E-FICE, an. [L. veneficitum.] The practice of poison 


ing. 

VEN-F-FT'CIAL a. (L. vencficium.] Acting by poison , 

VENEEECIOU’, | bewitching. [Little used. } 

VEN-E-FY/CIOUS-LY, adv. By puison or witchcraft. [L. wu.) 

VEN‘EM-OUS,. See Venomous. 

¢t{ VEN EN-ATE, r.t. [L. veneno.] To poison, to infect 
with poison. Harvey. 

+ VEN-E-N AK TION, a. 1. The act of poisoning. 2. Poison ; 
yenom. 

t VE-NENE’ a. [Fr. veneneur.} Poisonous; venoin- 

t VENEINOSE, | ous. Harvey. 

+ VEN-ER-A-BIL/L-TY, 2. The quality of being venerable. 

VEN'ER-A-BLE, a. [Fr.; L. reneradilis.} 1. Worthy of 
veneration or reverence ; deserving of bonor and respect. 
Q. Rendered sacred by religious associations, or being con- 
secrated to God and to his wurship; to be regarded with 
awe and treated with reverence. 

VEN’‘ER-A-BLE-NESS, x. The quality of being venera. 


e. 
VEN 'ER-A-BLY, ede. In a manner to excite reverence. 
VEN'ER-ATE, ». t. [Fr. venerer; L. vencror.} To regard 
with respect and reverence ; to reverence ; to revere. 
VEN'‘ER-A-TED, pp. Reverenced ; treated witb honor and 


rer t. 
VENER.A-TING, ppr. Regarding with reverence. 
VEN-ER-A TION, 2. [Fr.; L. reneratio } The highest de 
seal of respect and reverence ; respect mingled with some 
egree of awe. 
VEN'IR-A-TOR, n. One who venerntes jand reverences. 
VE-N@RE-AL, a. [I.. venereus, from Venus.] 1. Pertain- 
ing to the pleasures of sexual commerce. 2. Proceeding 
from sexual intercourse. 3. Adapted to the cure of the 
lurs renerea. 4. Adapted to excite venereal desire 
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aphrodisiac , provocative. 5. Consisting of copper, called 
by chemists, formerly, Venus pede 
VE-NEIRE-AN, a. Venereal. Hurell. 

VE-NE REM US, a [L. renereas.} Lustinl ; libidinous. 
VEN ER-OUS, for venercous. 

SN'ER-Y, a. [from Venus.] The pleasures of the bed. 

VEN ER-Y, a. [Fr. venerie ; L. venor.) The act or exercise 
of hunting ; the sports of the chase. 

VEN-E-SEC TION, x. [L. venga and sectio.} The act of 
opening a vein for letting blood ; blood-letting ; pble- 
botomy. 

t VEN'EY, 2. [Fr. vencz, from venir.) A bout; a thrust; a 
hit; a turn at fencing. Shak. 

t VENGE (ven) v-¢. Fr venger.] To avenge ; to punish 

¢ VENGEIA-BLE, a. Revengeful. Spenser. 

VENGEANCE, a. [(Fr.] The infliction of pain on another, 
in return for an injury or offense. — With a vengeance, in 
familar language, signifies with great violence or ve- 
hemence. 

VENGEFUL, a. 1. Vindictive ; retributive. 2. Revenge- 


ful. 
VENGE/MENT, x. Avengement ; penal retribution. 
t VENG'ER, n. An avenger. Spenser. 

V -/NI-A-BLE, a. Venial ; pardonable. Brown. 

{v F/NI-A-BLY, adv. Pardonably ; excurably. Brown. 
E/NI-AL, a. [It. weniale ; Sp. renial ; Fr. eae 1, That 
may be forgiven; pardonable ; as, a vrnial fault.—2. In 
familier language, excusable ; that may be allowed or 

ripitted to pass without censure. 3. Allowed. 

VEUNI-AL-NESS, n. State of heing excusable or pardonable. 

VE-NI'RE FA‘CI-AS, or VE-NI'RE, a. In lair, a writor 
precept directed to the sheritl, requiring him to summon 
twelve men, to try an issue between parties. 

* VEN'LSON, (ven/e-zn, or ven'an) n. (Fr. renuison ; L. 
venatio.] The flesh of beasts of game, or of such wild 
animals as are taken in the chase. It is, however, in the 
United States, applied exclusively to the flesh of the deer. 

VEN'OM, n. (Fr. venn; It. ceneno; Le venenam.] |. Poi- 
gon ; matter fatal or injurious to life.— Venom is generally 
used to express noxious matter that is applied externally 
or that is discharged from animals, as that of bites and 
atigs of serpents, scorpions, &c.; and puscen, to express 
substances taken into the stomach. 2. Spite ; malice. 

VNN/OM, v. t. To poison ; to infect with venom. 

VEN'OM-OUB, a. 1. Poisonous ; noxious to animal life. 
2. Noxious , mischtevous ; malignant. 3. Spiteful. 

VENOM-OUS-LY, ado. Poisonously ; malignantly. 

VENOM-OUS-NESS, a. 1. Poisonousness ; noxiousness to 
unimal life. 2. Malignity ; spitefulnesa. 

VEINOUS, a. [L. renvsus.J 1. Pertaining to a vein or 
to veins ; contained in veins.—2. In dotuny, veined. 

VENT, x. (Fr. ceate; Sp. venta.) 1. A stnall aperture; a 
hole or passage for air or other fluid to escape. 2. The 
opening in a cannon or other piece of artillery, by which 
fire is communicated to the charge. 3. Passage from se- 
crecy to notice ; publication. 4. The act of opening. 5. 
Kinission ; passage , escape from confinement. 6. Dis- 
charge ; utterance; means of discharge. 7. Sale. 8. 
Opportunity to sell; demand. 9. An inn; a baiting- 
p. ce ; Lise| te give vent tu, to suffer to escape ; to let 


oul , to pour forth, 

VENT, v.t. 1. To let out at a sinall aperture. 2. To let 
out ; to suffer to escape from confinement ; to utter ; to 
pour forth. 3. To utter; to report ; [0ds.] 4. To pub- 
lieh ; [obs.) 5. To sell ; [ods.] 

t VENT, cv. i. To snuff. Spenser. 

VENT’AGE, nz. A small hole. Shak. 

ENT'AIL, nr. [Fr.] That part of a helmet made to be 
lifted up; the part intended for tbe admission of air, or 
for breathing. 

VEN-TAN'N 

VEN-TANIA, y 

VENTER, n. One who utters, reports or publishes. 

VEN'TER, n. la In anatomy, the abdomen, or lower 
belly. Parr. 2. The womb; and hence, mother. 3. The 
belly of a muscle. 

VEN'TI-DUCT, x. [L. ventus and ductus : It. ventidot ti.) 
In building, : arpa for rind or air; © subterraneous 

or spiracie for ventilating apartinents. 
vEN-TLLATE, v.t. [L. rentily PE: ceanter] 1. To fan 
with wind ; to open and expose to the free passage of air 
or wind. 2. To cause the air to pasa through. 3. To 
winnow ; ofan. 4. To examine ; tw discuss ; that is, to 


itate ; [vbs. 
VEN'TI-LA-TED, pp. Exposed to the action of the air: 
_fanned ; winnowed ; discussed. ‘ 
VEN TI-LA TING, ppr. Exposing to the action of wind ; 
fanning ; discussing. , 
VEN-TI-LA'TION, a. [Fr.; L. ventilatio.} 1. The actof 
ventilating ; the act of exposing to the free passage of air, 
2. The act of fanning or winnowing, for the purpose of 
eeparating chaff and dust. J. Vent; utterance; [obds.) 4. 
Refrigeration ; [obs.} 
VEN 'TL-LA-TO > %. An instrument or machine for expel- 


* See Synopris 
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nw. (Sp. ventana.) A window. [Not Eag- 
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ling foul or stagnant air from any clese place or apart- 
ment, and introducing that which is fresh and pure. — 

VEN-TOS I-TY, x. (Fr. ventosite ; from L. ventusue.] Wind. 
iness ; flatulence. Lacun. 

VENTRAL, a. [L. renter.) Belonging to the belly. 

VENTRLELE, 1. [L. rentriculus.) In a general sense, ® 
small eavity in an animals body. 

VEN'TRI-COUS8, a. [L. ventrcosus.) Im botany, bellied - 
distended ; swelling out in the middle. 

VEN-TRIC'U-LOUS, a. Somewhat distended in the middle. 

VEN-TRIL'0-QUI¥M, of VEN-TRIL O-QUY, xn. [(L. cen 
ter and luguer.] The act of speaking in such a manner 
that the voice appears to come, not from the person, bua 
from some distant place. 

VEN-TRIL‘O-QUIST, a. One who speaks in such 8 man- 
ner that hie voice appears to come from some distant 

lace. 

VEN-TRIL‘O-QUOUS, a. Speaking in such a manner as to 
make the sound appear to come from a place remote from 
the speaker. 

VENT'URE, n. (Fr. aventure ; It., Sp. venture.) 1. A haz- 
ard ; an undertaking of chanee or danger; the risking of 
somnething upon an event which cannot be foreseen with 
tolernble certainty. 2. Chance ; hap ; contingency ; luck ; 
an event that is not or cannot be foreseen. J. The thing 
put to hazard ; particulurin, something sent to sea in 
trade.—l a venturc, at hazard ; witbuut seeing the end 
or mark. 

VENT'URE, v. i. 1. Todare ; to bave courage or presump- 
tion to do, undertake or say. 2. To run a hazard of 
risk.— 7'o venture af, or tv renture on OF upon, to dare to 
engage in ; to attempt without any certainty of success. 

VENTURE, v. t. 1. To expose ; to hazard; to risk. @& 
To put or send on a venture of chance. 

VENT URED, pp. Put to the hazard ; risked. 

VENT'UR-ER, vx. One who ventures or puts to bavarda. 

VENT URE-SOME, a. Bold ; daring ; intrepid, 

VENT'URE-SOME-LY, adc. In a bold, danng nanner. 

VENTUR-ING, ppr. Putting to hazard ; daring. 

VENT'UR-ING, x. The act of putting torisk ; a bazarding 

VENT UR-OUS, a. Daring ; bold ; bardy , fearleas ; intrep 
id ; adventurous. .3Miltun. 

VENT UR-OUS-LY, adv. Daringly , fearlessly ; boldly. 

VENT'UR-OUS-NESS, nx. Boldness; hardiness ; fearileas- 
ness ; intrepidity. 

VEN'UE, or VISNE, a. [L. vicinia ; Norm. visne.} In law, 
a neighborhood or near place ; the place where an action 
is laid. 

VENUE, ». A thrust. See Vener. 

VEN U-LITE, n. A petritied shell of the genus Venus. 

VENUS, 2. [L.] 1. In mytholu ry, the goddess of beauty 
and love; that Is, beauty or love deified.—2. In axtrone- 
mu, one of the inferior planets, whose orbit is between the 
earth and Mercury ; a star of brilliant splendor.—3. In the 
old chemstru, a name given to copper. 

VEINUS’Ss COMB, x. A plant of the genus scardiz. 

VENUS’S LOQK ING-GLASS, ». A plant of the genus 
campanula. 

VE NUS’S NA'VEL-WORT, n. A plant. 

t VE-NUST’, a. (L. renustus.) Beautiful. 

VE-RACIOUS, a. [L. reras.J 1. Observant of truth ; ha 
bitually st aa to speak truth. 2. Truc; [litle uxed.] 
VE-RAC'LTY, n. [It. veracetd.} 1. Wabitual observance ot 
truth, or habitual truth.— 7. «tk is applicable (© men and 
to facts ; reracity to men only, or Ww senUent beings. 2 

Invariable expression of truth. 

VE-RAN’DA, n. An oriental word denoting a kind of open 
portico, formed by extending a sloping rvoof beyond the 
main building. 

VE-RA'TRI-A, x. [L. teratrum.} A vegetable alkali, ex- 
tracted from the white hellebore. Ure. 


it VERB, 2. (L. cerbum ; Fr. verde; Sp., It. verbo ; Ir. fearb.) 


1, In grammar, a part of speech that expresses action, 
motion, being, suffering, or a request or command Ww do og 
forbear any thing. 2. A word. Seuta. 

VERBAL, a. [Fr.; L. rerialis.] 1. Spoken ; expresaed to 
the ear in words ; not written. 2. Oral; uttered by the 
mouth. 3. Consisting in mere words. 4. Respecting 
words only. 5. Minutety exact in words, or attending to 
words only. 6. Literal: having word answering to word 

In grammar, derived from a verb. 8. Verbusey 
abounding with words ; [0b<.] Shak. 

VER-BAL/I-TY, n. Mere words , bare literal expressions, 

VERB‘AL-IZE, c. t. To convert into a verb. 

VERB‘AL-LY, adv. 1. In words spoken ; by words ut 
tered ; orally. 2. Word for word. Dryden. 

pH a adc. (L.) Word for word; in the same 
words. 

t VERWER-ATE, v. ¢. (L. verbero.] To beat ; to strike. 

VERB-ER-A'TION, a. 1. A beating or striking ; blows. Q 
The impulse of a body, which causes sound. Cyc. 

VERBI-AGE, n. [Fr.] Verbosity ; use of many words 
Without necessity ; superabundance of words. 

VER-BOSE’, a. [L. verbusus.) Abounding in words ; using 


~ 
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ty tontaining more words than abe neceasary ; prolix ; te- 
dious by wu multiplicity of words. 

VER-BOS'I-TY, or VER-BOSE'NESS, x. 1. Employment 
of a superabundance of words ; the use of more words 
ae are necessary. 2. Superabundance of words ; pro- 

xity. 

VER DANCY, nx. Greenness. .Vorris 

VERDANT, a. [Fr. verdoyant; L. viridans |. Green; fresh ; 
covered with grow plunts Or grass. 2. Flourishing. 

VER'DER-ER, (a. ie . verdier; Low L. viridarius.) An 

VER DECOR, | officer in England, who has the charge 
of the king’s forest. 

VER'DICT, a. [L. verum dictum.) 1. The answer of a jury 
given to the court concerning any matter of fact in any 
cause, civil or criminal, committed to their trial and ex- 
amination. 2. Decision ; judgment ; opinion pronounced. 

VER'DI-GRIS, vn, (Fre. verd and gris.) Rust of capper, or an 
acetate of copper, formed by the combination uf an acid 
with copper. Ure. 

VER'DI-TER, an. [Fr. rerde-terre.] A preparation of copper 
sometimes used by painters, &c. for 4 blue, but more gen- 
erally mixed with a yellow fora green color. 

{ VER DI-TURE, a. The faintest and palest green. 

VERKDIURE, n. (Fr. ; L. vires.) Green ; grecnness ; fresh- 
nese of vegetation. 

VERDIUR-OUS, a. Covered with green ; clothed with the 
‘fresh color of vegetables. Ph:tips. 

VER‘E-CUND, a. [L. verecundus.} Bashful ; modest. [Vt 
much used.) Wotton. 

VER-E-CUND'I-TY, 2. Bashfulness ; modesty ; blushing. 
(Vot in much use. 

VERGE, (ver)) a. [Fr.; It. verga; L. rirga.) 1. A rod, or 
something in the form of a rod or staff, carried as an em- 
blem of authority ; the mace of a dean. 2. The stick or 
wand with which persons are admitted tenants, by hold- 
ing it in the hand, and swearing feaity to the lord.—3. In 
lair, the compass or extent of the king’s court, within 


which is bounded the jurisdiction of the lord steward of 


the sp household. 4. The extreme side or end of any 
thing which has some extent of length; the brink ; edge ; 
border ; margin.—5. Among gardrners, the edge or oat- 
side of a border. 6. A part of a time piece. 

VERGE, v. i. | L. verge.) 1. To tend downwards ; to bend ; 
to slope. 2. To tend; to incline ; to approach. 

VERG ‘ER, n. 1. He that carries the mace before the bishop, 
dean,&c. 2. An officer who carries a wlute wand before 
the justices of either bench in England. 

VERG ING, ppr. Bending or inclining ; tending. 

VER‘GOU-LEUSE, n. A species of pear ; contracted to 
rersaloo, 

VE-RIDT-€AL, a. [L. veridicus.] Telling trith. 
ER'I-FI-A-BLE, a. That may be verified ; that may be 
proved or confirmed by incontestable evidence, 

VER-I-FI-€A'/TION, a. [Fr.] The act of verifying or prov- 
ing to be true. 

VER'I-FIED, pp. Proved; confirmed by competent evi- 


ence. 
J7ER‘I-FT-ER, 2. One that proves or makes appear to be true. 
7ER'I-FY, v.t. (Fr. verifier.] 1. Tu prove to be true ; to 
confirm. 2. To fulfill, aa a promise ; to confirm the truth 
of a prediction ; to show to be true. 3. ‘To confirm or 


establish the authenticity of any thing by examination or. 


competent evidence. 

VER I-FY-ING, ppr. Proving to he true; confirming ; 
establishing as authentic. 

VER'IE-LY, ado. 1. Intruth ; in fact; certainty. 2. Really ; 
truly ; with great confidence. 


VER-I-SIM'I-LAR, a. fs vertsimilis.] Having the appear- |: 
@ 


ance of truth ; probable ; likely. Wute. 
VER-I-SI-MILI-TUDE, n. [L. rerisinilitudo.] The appear- 

ance of truth ; probability ; likelihood Glanville. 

VER-L-SI-MILI-TY, for verisimiitude. 

ER'I-TA-BLE, a. [Fr.] True; agreeable to fact. [Little 


cleo Shak. 
VER-TA-BLY, adr. In a true manner. 
ERIL-TY n. (Fr. verité; L. veritas.) 1. Truth ; conso- 


nance a statement, proposition of other thing to fact. 
2. A true assertion or tenet. 3. Moral truth ; agreement 
of the words with the thoughts. 

VER'JOICE, a. (Fr. verjus.| A liquor expressed from wild 
apples, sour grapes, &c., used in sauces, ragouts and the 
like. 

VERMEIL. See Venmicion. 

VER-ME-OL/0-GIST, 2. One who treats of vermes. 

VER-ME-OL/0-GY, wv. [L. vermes, and Gr. Aovoc.] A dir- 
course or treatise on vermes, or that part of natural history 
which treats of vermes. [Little wed. 

VER MES, n. Worms; a class of animals which, in the 
Linnean system, are separated from the inserts. 

*VER-MI-CEL ‘LI, (ver-me-selly, or ver-me-chelly) n. 

It. vermicello; L. vermiculus.| In coukers, little rolls or 
threads of paste, or a composition of flour, eggs, sugar and 
saffron ; used in soups and pottages. 
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VER-MI@'U-LAR, a. [L. terniculis Pertaining to a 
worm ; resembling aworm ; particularly, resembling the 
mhution of a worm. 

VER-MIC'U-LATE, 0. t. {t. vermiculatus.] To inlay ; to 
form work by inlaying, resembling the motivn ar the 
tracks of worms. 

VER-MiI€/U-LA-TED, pp. Formed in the likeness of the 
motion of a worm. 

VER-MI€‘'U-LA-TING, ppr Forming so as to resemble the 
motion of a worm. 

VER-MI€-U- LA'TION, a. 1. The act or operation of moving 
in the form ofa worm = 2. The act of forming eo as to re- 
semble the motion of a worm. 

VERM!L-CULE, x. [L. vermiculus.] A little worm or grub. 

VER-MIQ'U-LOUS, a. (L. vermicutoous.} 1 Full of worme 
or grubs. 2. Resembling worms. 

VERM‘I-FORM, a. [L. vermis and forma.} Having the 
form or shape of a worn. 

VERMI-FUGE, x. ([L. vermis and fugo.] A medicine or 
substance that destroys er expels worms from animal 
bodies ; an antheknuintic. 

VER MIL, dn. (Fr. eermeil, vermillon s 

VER-MILAON, (ver-milfyun) § It. Bal Acad, 1. The 
cochineal, a smail insect found on a particular plant ; [im- 
proper or obsolete.) 2. Red sulphuret of mercury ; 8 
bright, beautiful red calor of two sorts, natural and artifi- 
cial. 3. Any beautiful red color. 

VER-MILIION, ‘ver-milyun) c. t. To dye rea; to cover 
with a delicate red. 

er pp. or a. Dyed or tinged with a bright 
red. 

VERMIIN, n. seg. and plu. ; used chiefly in the plural. 
Fr., It. ceriene.] 1. All sorts of ematl anlinals which are 
estructive to grain or other produce ; all noxious little 

animals or insects, as squirrels, rats, mice, worn, grubs, 
flies, &c. 2. Used cf noxious human beings in contempt. 

VERMIN-ATE, 7.4. (L. cermino.] To breed vermin. 

VERM-IN-A TION, n. 1. The breeding of vermin. Derkam 
2. A griping of the bowels. 

VERM'IN-LY, a. Like vermin ; of the nature of vermin. 
Gauden,. 

VERMIN-OUS, a. Tending to breed vermin. Harrey. 

VER-MIP‘A-ROUB, a. [L. vermes and pario.) Producing 
worms. Brawn, 

VER-MIVIOR-OUS, a, [L. vermes and vero.] Devouring 
worns ; feeding on worms. 

VER-NAC/U-LAR, a. [L. rernaculus.] 1. Native ; belong- 
img to the country of one’s birth. 2. Native ; belonging 
to the person by birth or nature. Aftdaer. 

t VER-NA@/U-LOUS, «a. Vernacular ; also, scoffing. Spen- 
str. 

VERNAL, a. {L. rerralis.] 1. Belonging to the spring ; 
appearing in spring. 2. Belonging to youth, the spring 
of life. 

VERINANT, a. (L. rernans.) Flourtshing, as in spring, 
as, vernant flowers. -Wiltun. 

tVERNATE, cv. t. To become young again. . 

VER-NAtTION, n. (LL. vernu.; In botany, the disposition of 
the nascent leaves within the bud. -Vartyr. 

VERINIER, 2. [from the inventor.) A graduated index 
which subdivides the sinallest divisions on a straight or 
circular scale. 

t VER-NIL‘L-TY, 2. (L. vernilis.] Servility ; fawning be- 
havior, like that ofa slave. Batcy. 

VE-RON'T-€A, n. [vera-tcont} 1. A portrait or representa- 
tion of the face of our Savior on handkerchiefs.—. In 
botany, a genus of plants, speedwell. 

VER RU€ JUS, a. [L. verraca, verrucosus.] Warty; hav- 
ing little knobs or warts on the surface. 

ft VERS-A-BIL/I-TY, or t VERS! A-BLE-NESS, 2. [L. ver- 
sahilis,) Aptness to be turned round. ict. 

t VERS‘A-BLE, a. That may be turned. 

VER‘SAL, for universal. [Not used, or very vulgar.) 

VERS’A-TILE, a. [L. versatilis.]) 1. That may be turned 
round. 2. Liable to be turned in opinion ; changeable ; 

variable ; ansteady. 3. Turning with ease from one thing 
to another ; readily applied to a new task, or to various 
subjects. —4. In botany, a versatile anther is one fixed by 
the middle on the point of the filament, and ¢o poised as 
to turn like the needle of a compass ; fixed by its side, but 
freely movable. 

VERS-A-TILIL-TY, n. 1. The quality of being versatile ; 
aptnesa to change ; readiness to be tarned ; variableness 
2. The faculty of easily turning one’s inind to new tasks 
or subjects. 

VERSE, (vers) nm. [L. versus: Fr. vera.) 1. In poetry, a 
line, consisting of a certain number of long and short syl- 
lables, disposed according to the rules o the species of 
poetry which the author intends to compose. 2. Poetry ; 
metrical language. 3. A short division of any compusi- 
tion, particularly of the chapters in the Scriptures. 4. A 
piece of poetry. 5. A portion of an anthem to be perfor i 
ed by a single voice to each part. 6. Ina song or b:. od 
a stnnza is called a verse. 
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VERSE, v.¢. To tell in verse; to relate poetically.— 7 
- versed, [L. versor,] to be well skilled ; to be acquaint- 

with. 

VERSE'-MAN, n. (verse and man.] A writer of verses; in 
ludicrous language. Prior. 

VERS'ER, n. A maker of verses ; a versifier. B. Jensen. 
VERS'! n. [L. versiculus.] A uttle verse. 
ERS‘1-COL-OR, a. [L. versicolor.} Having various 

VERS I-COL-ORED, , colors ; changeable in color. 

VER-SI€’U-LAR, a. Pertaining to verses; designating dis- 
tinct divisions of a writing. 

VERSI-FL€A‘TION, 2. [Fr. from versyfer.} The act, art 
or practice of composing poetic verse. 

VERS I-FI-CA-TOR, n. A versitier. [Little usea. ; 

VERSI-FIED, pp. Formed into verse. 

VERS'I-FL-ER, a. 1. One who makes verses. 2. One who 
converts into verse ; or one who expresses the ideas of 
another, written in prose. 

VERSI-FY, o. i. To make verses. en. 

VERS’I-F®, 9. t. 1. To relate or describe in verse. Daniel. 
2. To tum into verse. 

VERSION, x. [Fr. from L. versio.) 1. A aldsigie S 8 
change or transformation ; [unusval.} 2. Change of di- 
rection; [uxusual.] 3. The act of translating ; the ren- 
dering of thoughts or ideas expressed in one language, 
ito words of like signification in another language. 4. 
Translation; that which is rendered from another lan- 

uage. : 

VERST, an. A Russian measure of length, containing 11663 
yards, or 3500 feet ; about three quarters of an English 
mile. 

VERT, an. (Fr. verd; L. viridis.} 1. Im the forest laws, 
every thing that grows and bears a green leaf within the 
forest.—2. In heraldry, a green color. 

VERT'E-BRAL, a. 1. Pertaining to the joints of the spine 
or back-bone. 2. Having a back-bone or spinal joints. 

VERT'E-BRAL, nx. An animal of the class which have a 
back-bone. 

VERT'E-BRA-TED, a. [L. vertebratus.] Having a back- 
bone, or vertebral coloma, coateiniag the spinal marrow, 
as an animal. 

Veemonee n. [L. vertebra.] A Joint of the spine or 

VERT'EX, a. [L.)] 1. The crown or top of the head. 2. 
The top of a hill or other thing ; the point of a cone, pyra- 
mid, angle or figure ; the pole of a glass, in optics.—3. In 
estronumy, the zenith; the puint of the beavens perpen- 
dicularly over the head. 

VERT'I-CAL, a. [Fr.; L. vertez.] 1. Placed or being in 
the zenith, or perpendicularly over the head. 2. Being in 
& position perpencicalne to the plane of the horizon. 

VERT'I-CAL-LY, adv. In the zenith. 

VERT'I-C€AL-NESS, n. The state of being in the zenith, 
or perpendicularly over the head. 

t VERT-I-CAL/I-TY, a. The state of being in the zenitb. 
Brown. 

VERT’F-CIL, x. [L. verticillus., In botany, a litle whirl - 
a mode of inflorescence, in which the flowers surroun 
the stem in a kind of ring. 

VER-TIC'IL-LATE, a. In berany verticillate flowers are 
each as grow in a whirl, or round the stem in rings, one 
above another, at each joint. 

VER-TIC'I-TY, x. (from verter.) 1. The power of turn- 
tog ; revolution ; rotation. 2. That property of the load- 
stone by which it turns to some particular point. 

VER-TIGIN-OUS, a. [L. vertign os) 1. Turning 
round ; whirling ; rotary. 2 Giddy; affected with ver- 


tigo. 

VER-TIG‘IN-OUS-NESS, 2». Giddiness; a whirling, or 
sense of whirling ; unsteadineas. Taylor. 

*VERTI-GO, n. Fr.) Giddiness ; dizziness or swimming of 
the head; an affection of the head, in which objects ap- 

to move in various directions. 

VER'VAIN, n. A plant of the genus verbena. 

VER/VAIN-MAL‘LOW, a. A species of mallow. 

VER'VELS, x. (Fr. verreile.) Labels tied to a hawk. 

VER’Y, a. [Fr. vrai: L. cerus.} True ; real. 

VER‘Y, adv. As an adverb, or modifier of adjectives and 
adverbe, very denotes in a t degree, an eminent or 
ne ere, but not generally the highest; as, a very 
cold day. 

von n. A blistering application ; an epispastic. 

wwelew, 

VES'T-CATE, v.¢ [L. resica.] To blister; to raise little 
bladders, or separate the cuticle by inflaming the skin. 

VES'I-€A-TED, pp. Blistered. 

VERI-EA-TING, ppr. Blistering. 

VES-J-EA'TION, n. The process of raising blisters or litde 
cuticnlar bladders on the skin. 

VES'I-CA-TO-RY, 2. [ Fr. resicatoire.) A blistering appli- 
cation or plaster ; an epmpastic. 

VES I-€LE, x. [1]. resicuda.) 1. A littte bladder, or a por 
tion of the cuticle separated from the skin and filled with 
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some humor. 9%. Any small membranous cavity in ant 
mals or vegetables. 

VESI€'U-LAR, or VE-SI€'U-LOUS, a. lL. Pertaining & 
vesicles ; consisting of vesicles. 2. Hollow , full of inter 
stices. 3. Having little bladders or giands om the surface 
as the leaf of a plant. 

VE-SI€l'-LATE, a. Bladdery : fall of bladders. 

VES'PER, n. [L.} 1. The evening star; Venus; also, t 
evening. 2. Kespera, in the plural, the evening song er 
evening service in the Romisb church. 

VES'PER-TINE, a. [L. cespertinus.) Pertaiming to the 
evening ; bappening or being in the evening. 

VESSEL, nw. [It. vascllo; Fr. caaseou;s Sp. casya.) 1. A 
cask or utensil proper for holding liquors and uther Ubings. 
—2. In anutumy, any tube of canal, in which the bloud 
and other humura are contained, seereted or circulated, ae 
the arteries.—!. In the physiology af plants, a canal oF 
tube of very small bore, in wh.ch the sap is contained and 
conveyed ; also, a bag or utricle, filled with pulp, and 
serving as a reservoir fur sap ; also,a spiral canal, esually 
of a larger bore, for receiving and distributing air. 4. 
Any building used in navigation, which carries masts and 
sails, from the largest ship of war down wo a fishing sloop. 
5. Something containing. 

VESSEL, v. t. To put intorn vessel. Bacon. 
ES SETS, nr. A kind of cloth. Qu. 

VES'8I-CON, } x. [L. vesiru.] A soft swelling on a bore s 

VES'SI-GON Jeg, called a windgall. 

VEST, x. [Fr. veste; It. vesta; L. vestis.) 1. Ap outer 
garment.—2. In common speech, a man’s under garment, 
called, also, waistcoat. 

VEST, v. t. 1. To clothe ; to coves, surround or encompass 
closely 2 To dress; to clothe with a long garmept.— 
To vest with, to clothe ; to furnish with ; to invest with.— 
To cest in. 1. To put in pospeseion of , to furnish with ; 
to clothe with. 2. To clothe with another form ; to com 
vert into another substance ur species of peer 7 

VEST, v.i. To come or descend to; to ; to ake 
effect, as a title or right. 

VEST'AL, a. [L. vestalis.) 1. Pertaining to Vesta, the 
suadees of fire among the Romans, and a virgin. 2. 

ire ; chaste. 

VEST'AL, a. A virgin consecrated to Vesta, and tn the 
service of watching the sacred fire. 

VEST'ED, pp. 1. Clothed ; covered ; closely encompassed. 
2. a. Fixed; not in a state of comungency or susper- 


sion. 

VES'TI-BULE, n. [Fr.; L. vestiiulum.] 1. The porch oe 
entrance into a house, or a large open espace before the 
door, but covered. °. A little antechamber before the 
entrance of an ordinary apartment. 3. An apartment ia 
large buildings, which presents itself into a bal! or suit of 
rooms or offices.—1. [n anatomy,a cavity belonging to 
the labyrinth of the ear. 

VES TIGE, n. [Fr.; L. vestigium.] A track or footstep; 
the mark of the foot left on the earth ; but mostly used for 
the mark or remains of sumnething else. 

VEST'ING, ppr. Clothing ; covering; closely encompass- 
ing ; descending to and becoming permanent, as a right 
or title; converting into other species of property, as 
money. 

VEST-ING, n. Cloth for vests ; vest patterns. 0. Sates. 

VEST'MENT, vn. [L. vestimentum ; Fr. rétement.) A gar- 
ment; some part of clothing or dress; especially some 
part of outer clothing ; but it is not restricted to any par- 
ticular garment, 

VEST RY, nw. [(L. restiarium: Fr. resticire.} 1. A room 
appendant toa church, in which the ancerdetal vestments 
and sacred utensils are kept, and where parochial meet- 
ings are held. 2. A parochial assembly, ao called because 
held in a vestry. Clarendon, 

VES1'‘RY-€LERK, x. An officer chosen by the vestry, 
who keeps the parish accounts and books. 

VEST'RY-MAN, n. In London, restry-men are a select 
nurober of principal persons of every parish, who choose 
parish officers and take care of its concerns. 

VEST'URE, x. (Fr. are) 1. A garment; a rove. 3 
Dress ; garments in general; habit; clothing ; vestment. 
3. Clothing ; covering.—+4. In eld lar bonke, the enrn with 
which land was covered.—5. In old bouts, seisin ; pos 
session ; eg 

VE-RO'VL-AN, a. Pertaining to the volcano Vesuvios. 

VE-SO'VI-AN, ». In mineralogy, a subspecies of pyramid 
ical garnet, a mineral found in the vicinity of Vesu vias. 

VETCH, wn. (Fr. vesce: It. reccia: L. riera.} A plant of 
the leguminous kind, with papilionaceous flowers, of the 
genus ricia. 

VETCH'LING, x. [from retck.] In botany, 3 name of the 
lath yrus aphaca, expressive .f ita diminutive size. 

VETUCH Y, a. 1. Consisting of vetches or of pea straw 
Spenser, 2. Abounding with vetches. 

VET'ER-AN, a. [L. reterunus.] Having been long exer 
cised in any thing ; long pricticed or experienced. 

VET'ER_AN, nx. One who has been tong exercised in any 
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vervice or art, particularly in war; one who has grown 
ald in service, and has had much experience. 

VET-ER-IN-A'RI-AN, ». (L. veterinunae, | One skilled in 
the diseases of cattle or domestic animals. Brown. 

VET’ER-L-NA-RY, a. Pertaining to the art of healing or 
treating the disenses of domestic animals, as oxen, horses, 
sheep, &c. 

VETO, a. [L. veto, I forbid.] A forbidding; prohibition ; 
or the right of forbidding ; applied to the right of a king or 
ether magistrate or officer to withhuld hia assent Wo the en- 


VETUST': a. [L. votustus 

prety a. (L. ¢ -}] Old; ancient. Cockeram. 
EX, © ¢. [L. vezo ; Fr. verer ; It. vessare; Sp. verur.)} 
1. Po fritate ; to make by little provocations. 2. 
To plague; to torment ; to ; to afflict. 3. To dis- 
terb ; to disquiet ; to agitate. 4. To trouble ; to distress. 
oe persecute. Acts xii. 6. To stretcli, as by hooks, 

Fe 

VEX, } i. To fret ; to be teased or irritated. Chapman. 

VEX-A’'TION, nv. (Fr. from L. rezatio.] 1. The act of irri- 
tating, or of troubling, disquieting and harassing. 2. 
St..te of being irritated or disturbed in mind. 3. Disquiet ; 
agitation; great uneasiness. Temple. 4. The cause of 
trouble or disquiet. 5. Afflictions ; great troubles ; severe 
judgments. 6. A harassing by law. 7 A slight, teasing 
trouble. 

VEX-A- TIOUS, «. }. Irritating ; disturbing or agitating to 
the mind; causing disquiet; afffictive. 2. Distressing ; 
harussing. 3. Full of trouble and disquiet. 4. ‘leasing ; 
slightly troublesome ; provoking. 

VEXN-ATIOUS-LY, adv. In a manner to give great trouble. 

VEX-A‘TIOUS-NESS, n. The quality of giving great 
trouble and disquiet, or of teasing and provoking. 

VEXED, pp. Teased ; provoked ; irritated ; troabled ; agi- 
tated : disruieted ; afflicted. 

VEN/ER, x. One who vexes, irritates or troubles. 

VEX'IL, nm. [L, verddum.| A fing or standard. In betany, 
the upper petal of a papilionaceuus flower. 

VEX'IL-LA-RY, 2». A standard bearer. 

VEX'IL-LA-RY, a. Pertaining to an ensign or standard. 

VEX-IL-LA’TION, n. [L. vezallatio.] A company of troops 
under one euaien 

VEX'ING, ppr. voking ; irritating ; afflicting. 

VEX'ING-LY, adv. So as to vex, tease or irritate. Tatler. 

VI'AGE. See Vovacn. 

VIVAL, xn. [Fr. vole ; Gr. piadn ; L. phiala.) A phial; a 
amall e of thin glass, used cular y by apotheca- 
ries and arage ms: 

VIAL, v. t. To put ina vial. Milton. 

VIAND, «. [Fr. viande ; It. vivenda.] Meat dressed ; food. 


Pope. 
tVPA-RY, es viarius.] Happening in the way, or on 
the roads. F mm, 


VI-AT'I€, a. [L. viaticus.) Pertaining to a journey or to 
traveling. 

VI-AT'I-CUM, x. [L.] 1. Provisions for a journey.—2. 
Among the anciert Romans, an allowance to officers who 
were sent into the vinces to exercise any office or per- 
form any service, also to the officers and soldiers of the 
army.—3. In the Romish church, the communion or eu- 
eharist given to persons in their last moments. 

VPBR ANT, or VIBRI-ON, 2. [L. vibrans.] A name given 
to the ichneumon fly, from vibration of its 


antenne. 

VIBRATE, v.i. (L. vibro; It. ribrere.) 1. To swing; to 
oscillate ; to move one way and the other; to play to and 
fro. 2 To quiver. 3. To pass from one state to an- 
other. 

VIBRATE, v.¢ 1. To brandish ; to move to and fro; to 
swing. 2. To cause to quiver. 

VYBRA-TED, pp. Brandished ; moved one way and the 


e continu 


other. 
VI-BRA-FIL-TY, n. Disposition to preternatural vibra- 
tion or motion. [Mot much used.) Rush. 
VI'BRA-TING, ppr. Brandishing ; moving to and fro, as a 
ndulam or musical chord. 
-BRA'TION, n. ([Fr.; L. vibro.) 1. The act of brand- 
ishing ; the act of moving or state of being moved one 
way and the other in quick succession.—2. In mechanics, 
@ regular reciprocal motion of a body suspended ; a mo- 
tion consisting of continual reciprocations or returns, as 
of the pendulum of a chronometer.—3. In phy-ics, alter- 
Rate or reciprocal motion ; as, the ridrations of the nervous 
fluid.—4. In music, the motion of a chord, or the undula- 
tion of any body, by which sound Is produced. 
VLBRATILUN-€LED n. A small vibratiun. Chambers. 
VI'BRA-TTVE, a. That vibrates. Newion. 
VI BRA-TO-RY, «a. |. Vibrating ; consisting in vibration 
of oscillation. 2. Causing to vibrate. 
VIEVAR, n. [Fr. nicuire; Ut. tcorio: L. cicartus.) To Ina 
eneral senae, a permon deputed or authorized to perform 
fanctions of another; a substitute in office.—2. In the 
canon lam, the priest of a parish, the predial tithes of 
which are imprupriated or appropriated. 
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VIOAR-AGE, n. The benetice of a vicar. A scerage by 
endowment becomes a benetice distinet from tbe par- 


sonage. 

VIevAR-GENIER-AL, n. A title given by Henry VII! to 
the earl of Exsex, with power to oversee all the clergy. 
It is now the title of an office, which te united in the 
chancetlor of the diocese. 

Maen e. (from ctcar.] Pertaining to a vicar, 
emall. 

VYI-CA'RI-ATE, «. Having delegated power, as a vicar 
Barrou. 

VI-€A'RI-FAT LE, uv. deg ted otics or power, Lord North 

VI-CAIRI-UUS, «. [L. raecasias.|] 1. beputed ; delegated 
2. Acting fur another; filling the place of another. % 
Substituted in the place of anuther, as, & trcartons sBc- 


rifice. ‘ 

VY-€A‘RI-OUS-_LY, ade. In the place of another ; by sub- 
eltitution., durke. 

VI€ AR-SHIP, x. The office of a vicar; the ministry of a 
vicar. 

VICK, x. (Fr. vice; It. vizio; Sp. mic; LL. vitiem.) |. 
Properly, a spot or defect; a fanit,; u biemish.—2. Jn 
ethics, any volnntary action or course of conduit which 
deviates from the rules of moral rectitade. + we diliers 
from crime, in being less enormous. 3. Depravity or cor- 
ruption of manners. 4. A fault or bad trick in a horse 
5. The fool or punchinello of old shows. 6. An irun 
press. [This should be written vise.) 7. A gripe or 


green 5 obs.) Shak. 

t eas vo. t. To draw by a kind of violence. [See Viex.} 

VICE [L. vice, in the tum or place} is used in comp: sition 
to denote one gui ricem gerit, who acts in the place of 
another, or is second in authurity. 

VICE-AD‘MI-RAL, x. 1. In the nary, the second officer in 
command.—2. A civil office; in Great britain, inted 
hy the lords commissioners of the adiniralty, tor exer 
cising aduiiralty jurisdiction within their respective dis- 


tricts. 

VIG E-AD‘MI-RAL-TY, ». The office of a vice-admiralty , 
a vice-admiralty court. 

VICE-A GENT, n. [vice and aycnt.) One who acts in the 
place of another. //ouker 

VICE-CHAM BER-LAIN, ». An officer in court, next in 
command to the lord chamberlain. Lwgland. 

VICK-CHAN'CEL-OR, nn. An officer In a university in 
England, a distinguished meinber, who is annually elect 
ed to manage the affairs it: the absence of the chancelor 


Cyc. 

VICE-CON'SUL, 2. One who acts in the place of a consul 
VICED, a. Vitious; corrupt. Shak. 

ICE! DOGR, n. A counselor at Venice, who represents 
the doge when sick or absent. Cyc. 

VICE-GE'REN-CY, xn. The office of n vicegerent ; agency 
under another ; deputed power, lieutenancy. 

VICE-GE/RENT, m. {L. ticem yerens.) A lieutenant; a 
vicar; an officer who is deputed by a superior or by 
proper authority to exercise the powers of another. 

VICE-GE'RENT, a. Having or exercising delegated power; 
acting by substitution, or In the place of another. 

VICE-LEG'‘ATE, x. An officer employed by the pope. 

VIC‘E-NA-RY, a. [(L. wicenarius.] Belonging to twenty. 

VICE-PRE#1-DENT, a. An officer next in rank below a 

resident. United States. 

VICE‘/ROY, xn. [Fr. vicerv’.} The governor of a kingdom or 
country, who rules in the name of the king with regal 
TSMR as the king’s sbatitute. 

VICE-ROY/AL-TY, xu. The dignity, office or jurisdiction 
of a vicervy. 

VICE‘ROY-SHIP, a. The dignity, office or jurisdiction ofa 
viceroy. 

VI'CE.-TY, 2. Nicety ; exactness. 2. Jonson. 
"CIATE, o. ¢. ae vitio. This verb is usually written 
mitiate.} 1. To injure the substance or properties of a 
thing so as to impair ita value, and lessen or destroy ite 
use ; to make less pure, or Thee a. impure ; to deprave. 
2. To render defective, and thus destroy the validity of ; 
to invalidate by defect. 

VI'CIA-TED, pp. Depraved ; impaired in substance or 
quality ; rendered defective and void. 

VI'CLA-TING, ppr. Injuring in substance or properties ; 
rendering defective ; making void. 

VICT-A‘TION, nn. Derravation ; corruption. 

VIC'IN-AGE, n. [from L. ricinia, vicinus.] Neighborhood ; 
the place or places adjoining or near. 

* VIC'I-NAL, (4. Nea: neighboring. [ Léttic used.) Glan- 

*VICINE vile. 

VICINITY, 2». [L. ricinitas.| 1. Nearness in piace. 9 
Neighborhood. 3. Neighboring country. 

VI-CLOS'I-TY, ». Depravity , corruption of manners. 

VIYCIOUR, a. (Fr. reeveur: VL. ritrusnue.) 1 Defective ; 
imperfect. 2. Addicted to vice. corrupt in principles or 
eorduct; depraved; wicked. habitually transgresaing 
the moral law. 3. Corrupt, contrary to moral principles 
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or & rectitude. 4. Corrupt, in a phyncal sense ; foul; 
im ; insalubrivus. 5. Corrupt; not genuine or pure. 
6. Unruly ; refractory ; not well tamed or broken. New 
Kaglanrd, 

VI-ClOUS-LY, adr. 1. Corruptly ; in a manner contrary 
tu rectitude, moral principles, propriety or purity. 2. 
Faultily ; not correctly. Burnet. 

VI‘CIOUS-NESS, x. 1. Addictedness tu vice ; corruptness 
of moral principles or practice ; habitual violation of the 
meral law, or of moral duties ; depravity in principles or 
in manners. 2. Unruliness ; refractoriness, as of a beast 
New Lagland. 

VI-CIS‘SI-TUDE, a. [L. vicissitudv.] 1. Regular change 
Cr succession of one thing Ww another. 2, Change ; revo- 
lution, as in human affairs. 

ViCIS-BE-TODI-NA-RY, . Changing in succession. 

Onnée. 

VI-CON’TIEL, a. ie coe | In old law bovks, per- 
taining to the sheriff —Vicuatiel rents are certain rents 
for which the sheriff pays a rent to the king.— Micontiel 
writs are such as are triable in the county or sheriff court. 


Cyc. 
VI-GON-TIELS, x. Things belonging tc the sheriff ; par- 
ticularly, farms for which the sheriff pays rent to the 


king. 

VI'COUNT, 2. [vice-comes.] 1. In law books, the sheriff. 
2. A degree of nobility next below a count or earl; sce 
Viscount. 

VICTIM, x. [L. victima ; Fr. victime.] 1. A living being 
sacrificed to some deity, or in the performance of a reli- 
gous rite ; usually, sume beast slain in sacrilice. 2.Some- 
thing destroyed ; something sacrificed in the pursuit of an 
object. 

Vie'rl-MATE, ov. t. To sacrifice. Bullokar. 
LE'POR, a. (L] 1. One who conquers in war; a van- 
usher; one who defeats an enemy in battle. Fictor 
‘litfers from conqueror. We apply cenqueror to one who 
subdu-s countries, kingdoms or nations; as, Alexander 
was the conqueror of Asia or India, or of matry nations, or 
of the world. In such phrases, we cannot substitute ric- 
tor. But we use victur, when we speak of one who over- 
comes a particular enemy, or in a particular battle ; as, 
Cesar was victor at Pharsalia. 2. One who vanquishes 
another in private combat or contest. 3. One whu wins, 
or gains the advantage. 4. Master; lord; [l. u.] 

VI€'TOR-ESS, n. A female who vanquishes. Spenser. 

VIE-TO'RI-OUS, a. [Fr. rictorieuz.] 1. Having conquered 
in batile or contest; having overcome an enemy or an- 
tagonist ; conquering ; vanquishing. 2. That produces 
conquest. 3. Emblematic of conquest; indicating vic- 


tory. 

Vie-LORI-OURLY, adv. With conquest ; with defeat of 
an enemy or antagonist ; triumphantly 

ViE-TORI-OUS-NESS, x. The state of being victorious. 

VIE TO-RY, xn. [L. victoria: Fr. victwire.] 1. Conquest; 
the defeat of an enemy in battle, or of an antagonist in 
contest ; a gaining of the superiority in war or combat. 
2. The advantage or superiority gained over spiritual ene- 
mies. . Cor. xv. 

VIOTRESS, x. A female that conquers. Shak. 

VICT'UAL. See Victuaxse. 

VICT'UAL, (vititl) v. 4. 1. To supply with provisions fo: 
subsistence. 2. To store with provisions. 

VICT'UALED, (vittld) pp. Supplied with provisions. 

VICTUAL-ER, (vit'dl-er) ». 1. One who furnishes provi- 
sions. 2. One who keeps a house of entertainment. 3. 
Ar vision-ship. 

Viel JAL-ING, (vit‘tl-ing) ppr. Supplying with provi. 


sions. 

VICT'UAL-ING-HOUSE, x». A house where provision is 
made for strangers to eat. 

VICT‘UALS, (vittlz) ». [Fr. mctuailles ; It. vetturaglia; 
8p. vitualla.] Food for human beings, prepared for eating ; 
that which supports human life ; provisions ; meat ; sus- 


tenance. 

VI-DEL/I-CET, adv. [L. for viaere licet.] To wit; namely. 
An abbreviation for this word is riz. 

ph icy a. [L. viduus.] Belunging to the state of a 
widow 

t VI-DO'L-TY, xn. (L. viduitas.)] Widowhnod. 

VIE, v. i. [Sax. wigan.] To strive for superiority ; to con- 
tend ; to use effort in @ race, contest, competition, rival- 
ship or strife. 

' VIE, v.t. J. To show or practice in competition 2. To 


urge ; to press. 

VIELLEUR, n. A species of fly in Surinam. 

VIEW, (vu) v.f. [Fr. cue; L. cedere 5 Russ. rou.) 1. To 
survey ; to examine with the eye; to look on with atten- 
tion, or for the purpose of examining ; to inspect ; to ex- 

ore, View differs from loek, see and behold, in express- 
Ing more particular or continued attention to the thing 
which is the object of sight. 2. To see; to perceive by 
the eye. 3. To survey intellectually ; to examine with 
the mental eye ; to consider. 


VIEW, (vu). f. Prospect, sight; reach of the eye 2 
The whole extent secu. J. sight; power of seeing, os 
limit of sight. 4. Intellectual of mental sight. 5. Act of 
secing. 6. Sight; eye. “~. Survey, luspection,; exami 
Nation by the eye. o. Intellectual survey ; mental ex- 
amination. . Appearance , show. 10. Lisplay ; exhi- 
bition to the sight or mind. . 11. Prospect of interest. 12, 
Intention ; purpose ; design. 14. Opinion; manner of 
secing or understanding.—Fotnt of crew, the direction im 
which a thing is seen. 

VIEWED, (vade) p;. Surveyed; examined by the eye, 
inspected ; considered. 

VIEW'ER, (vider) x. 1. One who views, surveys or ex- 
anines.—2. In New England, a town officer whose duty 
is to inspect something ; as, @ vex er of fences. 

VIEWING, (va/ing; ppr. Surveying; examining by the 
eye or by the mind ;, inspecting ; exploring. 

VIEWING, (vaiing) a. ‘The actof beholding or surveying. 

VIEW LESS, (vd'les) a. ‘That cannot be seen; not being 
perceivable by the eye; invisible. Pope. 

VIEW LY, (vi'ly) a. Sightly ; striking to the view. 
I-GLS-1-MA'TION, Ae royesiius.| The act of putting 
to death every twentieth man. Busicy. 

VIGIL, wm. (L. eigtia s Fre ryrtle ; La. cygil.} 1. Watch; 
devotion perfermed in the customary hours of rest og 
sleep.—2. In church affuirs, the eve or evening befure any 
feast ; a religious service performed in the evening pre- 
ceding a holyday. J. A fast observed on the day preced- 
ing a holyday; a wake. 4. Watch; forbearance of 
sleep. 

VIGI-LANCE, ». [Fr.; L. rigidans.j i. Forbearance of 
sleep; a state of being awake. 2. Watchfulness; circum- 
spection ; attention of the mind in discovering and guard- 
ing against danger, or providing tor safety. J. Gsuard ; 
watch ; eee: 

VIGU-LAN-CY, for vigilance. 

IGI-LANT, a. [Fr.o; L. vigdans.] Watchful; circum. 
spect; attentive to discover and avoid danger, or Ww pro- 
vide for safety. 

VIGI-LANT-LY, adr. Watchfully ; with attention to dan- 
ger and the means of safety ; circuinspectly. 

VIG-NETTE!, } (commonly pronounced ciwyet) a. (Fr. 

VIG-NET, vignettc.] An ornament placed at the 
beginning of a book: preface or dedication ; a head-piece. 

VIGOR, a. [L.] 1. Active strength or furce of body in 
animals ; physical force. 2. rtrenugth of mind , intellect- 
ual force ; energy. 3. Strength or furce in vegetable mo- 
tion. 4. Sieh an energy ; elheacy. 

VIGOR, v.71. To invigorate. Feltian. 

IGMOR-OUS, a. 1. Full of physical strength or active 
force ; stroug; lusty. 2. Powerful; strong; made by 
strength, either of body or ound. 

VIG OR-OUS-LY, ude, With great physical force or 
strength ; forcibly ; with active exertions. 

ViIG-OR-OUS-NESS, x. The quality of being vigorous or 
ee of active strength. 

{ ILD, or {| VILED, a. Vile. Spenser. 

ILE, a. (L. vdeo; Vr, Sp. ve: It. rele.) 1. Base; mean 
worthless ; despicable. 2. Morally base or impure; sin- 
ful; depraved by sin; wicked. 

VILED, a. Abusive ; scurrilous ; defamatory. 

ILE Li, adv. 1. Basely ; ineanly : shawnefully. 2 Ina 
cowardly manner. 2 Sam. i. 

VILEINESS, a. 1. Baseness; meanness ; despicableness. 
2. Moral baseness or depravity ; degradation by sin ; ex- 
treme wickedness. Prior. 

VIL‘A-FIED, pp. Defamed ; traduced ; debased. 

VIL/I-FI-ER, x. One who defames or traduces. 

VILI-FY, v.¢ 1. To make vile, tr debase ; to 
2. To defame ; to traduce; to aliempt to by 
slander. 

VIL‘1-FY-ING, ppr. Debasing , defaming. 

t VILAI-PEND, 0. ¢. [L. videpends.] To despise. 

t VIL-I-PEND'EN-CY, x. Disesteem ; slight. 

VIL'IL-TY, x. Vileness ; baseness. Acanet. 
ILL, x. [L. villa; Fr. vile.) A village ; a small collection 
of houses. Jiale. 

VIL'LA, «a. [L. villa; Fr. ville.] A country-seat or a farm, 
furnished with a mansion and convenient out-houses. 

VIL'LAGE, 2a. [Fr.; villa.) A small assemblage ef houses, 
less than a town or city, and inhabited chiefly by farmers 
and other laboring people. 

VIL‘LA-GER, n. inhabitant of a village. Milton. 

VIL‘/LA-GER-Y, x. A district of villages. SAak. 

VIL'LAIN, (2. [Fe. cilain; [t., Sp. rstlano.] 1. In feudal 

VIL/LAN, law, a culamn or ri‘lecn is one who holds 
lands by a base or servile tenure, or in cillenage. 2. A 
vile, wicked person ; a mun extremely depraved, and ca. 
pable or guilty of great crimes. 

VIL‘LA-KIN, x. A litle village : a :curd used by Gay. 

VIL/LAN-AGE, a. 1. The state of a villain; bese servi 
tude. 2. A base tenure of lands; tenure on conditiog 
of doing the meanest services for the lurd ; usually writ 
ten villenage 3. Baseness ; infamy ; see Vitvtany. 
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VIL LAN-IZR, v. t. To debase ; to degrade ; to defame ; to 
eye used.| Dryden. 

VIL'LAN-IZE ), pp. Defained ; dehased. [ /sttle used. } 

+ VIL/LAN-IZ-ER, x. Une who degrades, debases or de- 


fames. 

VIL/LAN-IZ-ING, ppr. Defaming ; debasing. [ Liitle ased. | 

VIL’LAN-OUS, | a. [from villain.) 1. Base, very vile ; 

VIL'LAIN-OUS, § 9. Wicked; uxtremely depraved. 3. 
Proceeding from extreme depravity. 4. Sorry ; vile ; mis- 
chievous. 

ViIL‘LAN-OU8-LY, ade Banely ; 
ness or Sepray ty 

VIL LAN-OUS-NESS, . Baseness ; extreme depravity. 

VIL'LAN- a. 1. Extrerye depravity ; atrocious wick- 

VIL-LAIN-Y, ( edness. 2. A crime ; un action of deep 
depravity. 

VIL-LAT'IE, a. [L. villaticus.) Pertaining to a village. 

VIL‘LEN-AGE, n. [from villain.) A tenure of lands and 
tanements by base services. Blackstone. 

VIL'LI, x. (L.] In anatomy, are the same as fibres ; and in 
botany, small hairs like the grain of plush or shag, with 
which, as a kind of excrescence, some trees abound. 
Qutney. 

VIL-Lovs, a. (L. villosus.) 1. Abounding with fine hairs 
or wooly substance ; nappy ; shaggy ; rough.—2. In bota- 

ny, pubescent ; covered with soft hairs. 

VIMUIN-AL, a [L. viminalis.] Pertaining to twigs ; con- 
sisting of twigs ; producing twigs. 

VI-MIN’/E-OUS, a. [L. cimincus.] Made of twigs or shoots. 


with extreme wicked- 


Prior. 
VI-NA'CEOUS, a. [L. vinaceus.] Belonging * «ne or 


apes. White. 
VIN‘CI-BLE, a. [from L. vinco.] Conquerable ; that may 
be overcome or subdued. Haytard. 
VIN‘CL-BLE-NESS, nx. The capacity of being conquered ; 
conquerableness. Dict. 
VINET-URE, x. [L. vinctura.! A binding. 
IN-DEIMI-AL, a. [L. vindemializ.j Belonging to a vint- 
age or grape harvest. 
VIN-DE'MM-ATE, pv. i. To gather the vintage. Evelyn. 
VIN-DE-MI-A‘TION n. The operation of gathering grapes. 
VIN-DLGA-BIL'I-TY, x. The quality of being vindicable, 
or capable of support or justification. 
VIN DI-CA-BLE, a. ‘That may be vindicated, justified or 
supported. Droight. 
VIN'DI-GATE, v. t. (L. oindico.} 1. To defend ; to justi- 
fy ; to support or maintain as true or correct, against de- 
nial, censure or objections. 2. To assert ; to defend with 
success ; to maintain ; to prove to be just or valid. 3. To 
defend with arms, or utherwise. 4. To avenge; to pun- 
ish ; (0d2.] 
VIN'DI-€A-TED, pp. Defended ; supported ; maintained ; 
proved to be just or true. 
VIN'DI-€A-TING, Pp Defending ; supporting ; proving 
to be true ae et ernie fore. 
VIN-DI-€A'TION, a. [Fr.; L. vindico.] 1. The defense 
of any thing, or a justification against denial or censure, 
or against objections or accusations. 2, The act of sup- 
porting by proof or legal process ; the proving of any 
thing to be just. 3. Defense by force or otherwise. 
VIN 'DI-CA-TIVE, a. 1. Tending to vindicate. 2. Re- 
vengeful. 
VIN‘ DL-€A-TOR, 2. One who vindicates ; one who justi- 
fies or maintains ; one who defends. Dryden. 
VIN'DL-€A-TO-RY, a. |. Punttory ; inflicting punishment ,; 
aveoner . 2 Tending to vindicate ; justificatory. 
VIN-D IVE, a. (Fr. vindicatyy.] Revengeful; given to 


revenge. as n. 

VIN-DICTIVE-LY, adv. By way of revenge; revenge- 
fully. 

VIN-DI€TIVE-NESS, a. 1. A revengeful temper. 2. Re- 
vengefulness. 

_WLNE, a. [L. vinea; Fr. vigne; It. vigna; Sp. vita.] 1. 
A plant that produces grapes, of the genus vuis. 2. The 
long, siender stem of any plant that trails on the ground, 
or climbs and supports itself by winding round a fixed 
object, or by seizing any fixed ing with its tendrils or 
elaspers. 

WYN ED, a. Having leaves like those of the vine. Wotton. 

VINE/-DRESS-ER, n. [vine and dresser.) One who dress- 
es, trims, prunes and cultivates vines. 

VINE!-FRET-TER, n. [vine and fret.) A small insect that 
anjures vines, the aphis or puceron. 

WIN’E-GAR, nz. [Fr. vin and aigre.} 1. Vegetable acid ; 
an acid liquor obtained from wine, cider, beer or other 
liquors, by the second or acetous fermentation. 2. Any 
ghing really or metaphorically sour ; fobs. 

VIN E/-GRURB, x. [vineand grub. ] A little insect that infests 
vines; the vine-fretter or puceron Cyc. 

VINER, 2. An orderer or trimmer of vines. Huloet. 

VWuUNER-Y, 4. In gardenimg,an erection fur supporting vines 
and exposing them to artificial heat, consisting of a wall 
with etoves and flues. 


¢ See Suncpsis. 
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VINE'YARD. ; 2. [Sax. vingeard ; lr. fonghort.| A plan 

VIN‘YARD, tation of vines preducing grapes ; pruper- 
ly, an inclosure or yard for grupe vines. 

+ VIN/NEWED a. ‘Sax. syng | Moldy ; musty. Weirton 

+ VIN'NEW-EL-NESS, » Mustiness ; moldiness. Barret. 

+ VIN'NY, a. Moldy ; musty. 

{ VINO-LEN-CY, «:. [L. om olentia.] Drunkenness. 

t VIN']O-LENT, a. Given to wine. 

VI-NOS«-TY, x. State or quality of being vinous. Scott 
VI'NOUS, a. [Fr. incur: 1. cosa.) Having the qualities 
of wine ; pertaining to wine. 
VINT'AGE, a. (Fr. eensange.) 1. The produce of the 

vine for the season. 2. The time of gathering the crop of 
grapes. 3. The wine produced by the crop of grapes in 
one season. 
VINT’A-GER, x. One that gathers the vintage. 
VINT‘'NER, a. One who deals in wine , @ wine-seller 
VINT‘RY, n. A place where wine is sole. Ainsworth. 


VIINY, a. 1. Belonging to vines; producing grapes 2. 
Abounding in vines. P. Fietcher. 
VIOL, a. (Fr. viole ; [t., Sp. viola: tr biol.) A stringed , 


musical instrument. of the saine form as the violin, but 
larger, and having formerly six strings, to be struck with 


a bow. 

VY'O_LA-BLE, a. [L. violadilis.} That may be violated, 
broken or injured. 

VI-0 .LA‘CEOUS, a. [L. riola.] Resembling violets. 

VI'O-LATE, v. t. [Fr. violer; L. vwlo. It. clare; Sp. ri 
olar.) 1. To injure; to hurt; to interrupt: to disturb 
Q. To break , to infringe: to transgress. 5. ‘Tu injure ; to 
do violence to. 4. To treat with irreverence ; to profane. 
5. To ravish; to compress by force. 

VYO-LA-TED, pp. Injured ; transgressed ; ravished. 

VVO-LA-TING, ppr. Injuring ; infringing , ravishing. 

VI-O-LA'TION, a. (Fr. 1, The act of violating or mnjur- 
ing; interruption, as of sleep or peace. Q. Infringement; 
transgression ; non-observance. 3. Act of irreverence , 
profunation or contemptuous treatment of sacred thingr 
4. Ravishment; rape. 

VI'O-LA-TOR, 2. 1. One who viotster, injures, interrupts 
or disturbs. 2. One who infringes or transgresses. 3. 
One who profanes or treats with irreverence. 4. A rav- 


isher. 

VY'0-LENCE, n. (L. vivlentia.) 1. Physical farce ; strength 
of action or motion, 2 Moral force, vehemence. 3. 
Outrage ; unjust force; crimes of ull kinds. 4, Enger- 
nesa; vehemence. 5. Injury ; infringement. 6. Injury ; 
burt. 7. Ravishment; rape.—7'o d: rilence to, or on, to 
attack; to murder.—7'o do vwlence to, Ww outrage ; lo 
force ; ta injure. 

VI'O-LENCE, t. t. To assault ; to injure ; also, to bring by 
violence. [J/attle used.) RB. Jonson. 

VI'O-LENT, a. [Fr. 3 L. rivlentus., 
or acting with physical strength ; urged or driven with 
force. 2. Vehement; outragecus. 3. Produced or con- 
tinued by force ; not spontaneous or natural. 4. Produ- 
ced by violence ; notnatural. 5. Acting by violence ; as 
sailant; not authorized. 6. Fierce ; vehement. 7. Re 
vere; extreme. 8. Extorted; not voluntary.— Vtolent 
presumption, in lar, is presumption that arises from cir- 
cumstances which necessarily attend such facts. 

t VPO-LENT. 2. An ussailant. 

VY'O-LENT, r.t. To urge with violence. Fuller. 
T'0-LENT-LY adv. With force ; forcibly ; vehemently. 
VYV0-LET, 2. t r. violette: It. vinlettv; L. viola.) A plant 

and flower of the genus niv/a, of many species, 

VIO-LIN', ». [It. violino; Fr. vielon.| A musical instru- 
ment with four strings, played with a bow ; a fiddle ; one 
of the most perfect and niost powerful instruments that 
has been invented. 

VI'O-LIN-IST, 2. A person skilled in playing on a vio- 


1. Forcible ; moving 


lin. 

VYO-LIST, x. A player on the viol. ‘Todd. 

® VI-O-LON-CEL/LO, vn. [[t.] A stringed instrument of 
music ; a base viol of four strings, or a little base violin 
with long large strings, giving sounds an octave lower 
than the violin. 

VLO-LO'/NO, n. A double base, a deep-toned instrument. 

VIPER, n. [L. cipera; Fr. vipere.] 1. A serpent, a species 
of coluber, whose bite is remarkably venomous. 2. A per- 
son or thing mischievous or malignant. 

VI'PER-INE, a. [L. viperinus.] Pertaining to a viper or to 


vipers. 

VI'PER-OUS, a. [L. vipercus.] Having the qualities of 
viper; malignant ; venomous. Shuk. 

VT'PER*S BOU'GLOSp, n. A plant of the genus echium 

VI‘PER’S GRASS, ». A plant of the genus scorzonerd. 

¢ VI-RA-GIN'-AN a. OF or belonging to an impudent 
woman, Milton. 

VI-RA‘GO, n. [L. from mir.] 1. A woman of extraordina- 
ry statnre, strength and courage, a female who has the 
robust y and masculine mind of a man ; a female war- 
rior.—2. In common language, a bold, impudent, turbulent 
woman ; & termagant. 
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VinE x. (Sp. vira.| An arrow Gower. 
R/E-LAY, x». |Fr. ocmwelas.) A song of ee 
among the Provencal pocts in Irance; 8 lay. 


Johnaon. 

VT'RENT, a. [L. virens.] Green ; verdant ; fresh. 

VIRGATE, «a. [L. virga.} Ln botany, having the ebape of 
a rod or wand. 

VIR‘GATE, xn. A yardland. Warten. 

VIRGE. See Vunoa. 

VIR-GIL/I-AN, a. 1. Pertaining to Virgil, the Roman poet. 
2. pepe the atyle of Virgil. Young. 

VIRIGIN, x. [[t. vergine ; Sp. ou gen; Fr. vierge; L. vir- 
go.) 1. A weman who hes had no carnal knowledge of 
man. 2. A woman nota mother. 4. The sign Virgu ; 
sce Virgo. 

VIR‘GIN, a. 1 Pure; untouched. 2. Fresh; new ; unus- 
ed. 3. Beconw Ing a virgin; maidenly ; modest ; indicat- 
ing modesty. 4. Pure; chaste. 

VIRGIN, 4 hg scot the virgin ; acant word. Skak. 

VIR'‘GIN-AL, a. Pertaining toa virgin; maidealy. Ham- 


m.rnd. 

VIR'GIN-AL, n. A keyed instrument of one string, jack 
and quill to each note, like a spinet, but in shape resein- 
bling the forte-piano ; out of use. 

VIR-GIN-AL, vc. t. To pas; to strike as ona virginal. [4 
cant wurd.| Shak. 

VIR-GINI-TY, n. [L. wirginitas.) Maidenhood ; the state 
of having had no carnal knowledge of man. 

VIR'GIN’S BUW-ER, a. A plant of the genus clematis. 

VIR'GO, n. [L.] A sign of the zodiac which the sun enters 
fm August ; a constellation. Cyc. 

VI-RID‘I-TY, a. [L. vtridicas.] Greenneas; verdure ; the 
color of fresh vegetables. Evelyn. 

VI'RILE, a. [L. mrilis.) 1. Pertaining to a man, in the 
eminent sense of the word ; belonging to the male sex. 2. 
Masculine ; not ile ow feminine. 

VI-RIL‘I-TY, n. (Ft. virilité ; L. virilites.} 1. Manhood ; 
the stute of the male sex, which has arrived to the matu- 
rity and strength of a man, and to the power of procrea- 
tion. 2. The power of procreation. 3. Character of man ; 


VIR'MILTON, ». 

-MIL/ION, #. [properly vermilion.] A red color. Ras- 
COMMOR. 

* VIR‘TU, a. [It.] A love of the fine arts ; a taste for curios- 
ities. Chesterfield. 

VIRT'U-AL, a. [Fr. eirtwel.| 1. Potential; having the 

er of acting or of invisible efficacy without the mate- 

trial or sensible part. 2 Reing in essence or effect, not in 


fact. 

VIR-TU-AL‘I-TY, n. Efficacy. Brown. 

VIRT'U-AL-LY, adn. Jn efficacy er effect only; by means 
of some virtue or influence, or the instrumentality of sunie- 
thing else. 

ViIRT'U-ATE, v. t. To make efficacious. Harrey. 
IRT'UE, n. (Fr. vertu: It. mirtu: Sp. certud: L. rirtus.) 
J. Strength ; that sutstance or quality of physical bodies, 
by which they sct and produce effects on other bodies. 
2. Bravery ; valor. This was the predominant significa- 
tion us virtus among the Romans. [Vearly obz.| 3. Moral 
pe: the practice of moral duties and the abstaining 
m vice, or a conformity of life and conversation to the 
moral law. 4. A particular moral excellerce. 5. Acting 
power ; something efficacious. 6. Recret agency ; effica- 
cy without visible or material action. 7. Excellence ; or 
that which constitutes value and merit. 8. One of the 
orders of the celestial hierarchy. Milton. 9. Efficacy ; 
Ber st. Addison. it), Legal ethcacy or power; authar- 
a —& virtue, in consequence ; by the efficacy ur au- 
rity. 

VIRTUE-LESS, a. |. Destitute of virtue. 2. Destitute of 
efficacy or operating qualities. Farfaz. 

VIR-TU-O/SO, n. [It.] A man skilled in the fine arta, par- 
ticularly in music ; or a man akilled in antiquities, curios- 
ities and the like. 

VIRT-U-6'SO-SHIP, a2. The pursuits of a virtucso. 

VIRT'U-OUS, a. 1. Morally good ; acting in conformity to 
the moral law. 2. Being In conformity to the ioral Or 
divine law. 3. Chaste; applied to women. 4. Effica- 
cious by inherent qualities : pen 5. pail great or 
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bowen roperties ; (obs. } Having medicinal! quali- 
ties ; [vba 
vinriu. JUB-LY, ade. tp a virtuous manner; in conform- 


ity with the moral law or with duty. Addison. 

VIRT'U-OUS-NESS, n. The state of being virtuous. 

VIR-U-LENCE, ) x. |. That quatity of a thing which ren- 

VIR'U-LEN.-CY, ( dera it extremely active in doing inju- 
ry ; acrimony; malignancy. 2. Acrimony of temper ; 
extreme hitterness or malignity. 

VIR'U-LENT, a. (L. rirulentus.] 1. Extremely active in 
doing injury ; very poisonous or venomous. 2. Very bit- 
ter in enmity ; malignant, 

VIR'U-LENT-ED, a. Filled with poison. Feltham, 

VIR‘U-LENT-LY, ado. With malignant activity ; with bit- 
ter spite or severity. 
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VIRUS, ». [L..] Foul of contagwus matter of au udcet, pris: 
tule, &c.; poison. 

VIS AGE, an. [Fr., [t. visaygiv.}] The face ; the connternana 
or look of a persun, or o( uther animals, cAufy appiued t 
Auman bangs. 

VIS'AGED, a. Having a visage o¢ countenance. AMuton. 

VIS-A-VIS, (viz/a-ve’) x. (Fr. opposite, face to faee.] A 
carriage In which two perxuons sit face to face. 

VIS CE-RA, n. [L.] The bowes or iuitestines , the contents 
of the abdomen and therax. 

VIS'CE-RAL, a. [L. viscera.) 1. Pertaining to the viscera 
orintestines. 2. Feeling ; having sensibility ; (unusual. ] 

VIS CER. ATE, »v.t. ‘To exenterate ; to embowel; to de 

rive of the entrails or viscera. 

VISICID, a. [L. rixcidus.) Glutinous; sticky ; tenacious, 
not readily separating. 

VIS-CIDI-TY, x. 1. Glutinousness ; tenacity ; stickiness. 
2. Glutinous concretion. Floyer. 

VIS-E€OS81-TY, or VIS-COUS-NESS, a. Glutinousness ; te- 
nacity ; viscidity ; that quality of soft substances which 
mikes them adhere so as not to be easily parted. 

VISCOUNT, (vitkount) a. (UL. cice-comes; Fr. vicomte.) 
1. An officer who formerly supphed the place of the 
count or earl, the shernt! of the county. Aagland. QA 
degree or Ute of nobility next in rank to an earl. Eng. 

VIS COUNT. ESS, (vi'kount-es) 4. ‘The lady of a viscount ; 
a peereas of the fourth order. Johnson, 

VIS COUNT-SHIP, (vikount-slip, ¢ s The quality and 

VIN'COUNT-Y, (vikkount-y) office of a viscount, 

VISCOUS, a. [Fre rixqueue : from L. tuces.} Glutinous ; 
cium. ; sticky; adhesive; tenacious. 

VISE, a. (Fr. ow.) An engine or instrument for griping and 
ee 3 things, closed by a screw. 

VISHNU, n. In the Hindoo mythology, the name of one a 
the chief deities of the trimurti or tr 

VIS-|-BIL‘LTY, a. Rag tisibtité.} 1. The state or quali- 
ty of being perceivable to the eye. 2. The state of being 
discuverable or apparent ; conspicuousness, 

VIS/I-BLF, a. [Fr.; L. rivtbilis.] 1. Perceivable by the eye; 
that can be seen. 2. Discovered w the eye. 3. Apparent ; 
open ; conspicuous. 

VIS'I-BLE-NESS, 2. State or quality of being visible ; vis- 
ibility. 

VIS'T-BLY, adr. Ina manner perceptible to the eye. 

VISION, (vizhun) a. [Fr.; 1. ov) 1. The act of seeing 
external objects ; actual sight. 2. ‘Lhe faculty of seeing ; 
sight. 3. Something imagined to be seen, though not real ; 
a phantom ; a spectre.—4. In Scripture, a revelation from 
God. 5. Something imaginary ; the production of fancy. 
6. Any thing which is the object of sight. 

VI'ISION-AL, a. Pertaining to a vision. Waterland. 

VINSION-A-RY, a. [F'r. vistonnaire.) 1. Affected by phan 
toms ; disposed to receive inipressions on the imagination. 
2. Imaginary ; existing in imagination only ; not real; 
having no solid foundation. 

VIISION- \-RY, ». '. One whose imagination is disturt- 
ed. 2. One who forma impracticable schemes ; one who 
is contident of success in a project which others ive 
to be idle and fanciful.—[{ Visonet, in a like sense, is not 


used. 

VIS f mn. t. [L. vista: Fr. wsiter: It. cisitare.) 1. To 
gn or come ty see; toattend. 2. To go or come to see for 
inspection, examination, correction of abusea, &e. 3% To 
ralnte with a present. 4. To go to and to use. 

VIS IT, rot. To keep up the interchange of civitities and 
salutations ; to practice going to see others. 

VISIT, «. 1. The act of going to eec another, or of calling 
at his house ; a wafting on. 2. The act of gong to see 
3. A going to see or attending on. 4. The act of going to 
view or inspect. 

VIS'IT-A-BLE, a. Liable or subject to be visited. 

VISIIT-ANT, ». One that goes or comes to see another , 
one who jaa guest in the house of a friend. Sousa. 

VIS-IT-A'TION, mw. [Fr.; L. vivitv.} 1. The act of visit- 
ing. 2. Object of visit; (unusual.j|—3. In law, the act of 
a superior or superintending officer, who Visita @ corporar 
tion, college, church or other house, to examine into the 
manner in which it is conducted.—4. In Scripture, and ia 
a religious sense, the sending of atilictions and distresses 
on men to punish them for their sins, or to prove them, 
5. Communication of divine love ; exhibition of divine 

oodness and mercy. Hooker. 

VI8-I-TA-TORI-AL. Betonging to a judicial visitor or su- 

rintendent. S-e Vissromeau. 

VIS:IT-ED, pp. Waited on; attended ; inepected ; subject 
ed to aufferings ; favored with relief or mercy. 

VIGTT-ING, ppr. Going or cnming to see ; attending on, as 
a physician ; inspecting officially ; afflicting ; showing 
mercy to. 2. a. Authorized to visit and inspect. 

VIS'I'T-ING, x. The act of going to see or of attending ; vi» 
itation, 

VIS'IT-OR, 2. [Fr. risitenr.] 1. One who comes or goce 
to see another, as in civility or friendship. 2. A superios 
or person authorized to visit a corporation o¢ any inst‘te 
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tion, fer che parpose of sevieg that the laws and regula- 
tions are observed. 

Vig-1-TG’RI-AL, a. [from visiter ; written, improperly, 
vusitateriul.| Belonging to a judicial visitor or superin- 
tendent. : 

VISLVE, a. [from L. visas.) Pertaining to the power of 
seeing ; farmed in the act of seeing. Brown. 

VISNE, (veen) ». [Norm.; L. cicuta.) Neighborhood. _ 

t Vis‘NO-MY, a. ,a barbarous contraction of physwwgnuomy,. ; 
Face; countenance. Speaser. 

VISOR, a. [Fr. visiere; It. visiera; from L. visus, video ; 
written also visurd, vivar, vizard.} 1. A head-piece or 
mask used to disfigure and disguise 2. A perforated part 
of a helmet. 

VIS'ORED, a. Wearing a visor ; masked ; disguised. 

VIS'TA, xn. [It., from L. visas.) A view or prospect through 
an avenue, as between rows of trees ; hence, the trees or 
other things that form the avenue. 

VIS‘U-AL, (vizh‘d-al) a. [Fr. viswel ; 4. visuale.] Pertain- 
ing to sight ; used in sight; serving as the instrument of 


seein 

VITAL, a ([L. vitalis.} 1. Pertaining to life, either ani- 
mal or vegetable. 2. Contributing to iife ; necessary to 
life. 3. Containing life. 4. Being the seat of life ; being 
that on which lite Gepends. 5. Very necessary ; highly 
important; essential. 6. So disposed as to live; [l. u.) 
— ital ar, pure aie of oxygen gas, which is essential to 


animal life. 

VI-TAL/I-TY, x. ert vital.} I. Power of subsisting in 
life ; the principle of animation, or of Life. 2. The act 
of hiving ; animation. 

VI'TAL-IZE, v. t. To give life. Trans. Pausanias. 

VI‘'TAL-LY, ed. 1. In such a manner as to give life. 2. 
Essentially. 

VI‘TALS, 2. plu. 1. Parts of animal bodies essential to life, 
such as the viscera. 2. The part essential w life, or toa 
sound state. 

VIT'EL-LA-RY, 2. [L. vitedius.] The place where the yelk 
of an ond swims in the white. [Little uwacd. |} 

VINTIATE, o. t. [L. mitiv.} 1. To injure the substance or 
qualities of a thing, so as *o impair or spoil its use and 
value. 2. To render defective ; to destroy, as the validi- 
ty or binding force of an iustrument or transaction. 

VWYTLA-TED, pp. Depraved ; rendered impure ; rendered 
defective and void. 

VI"TIA-TING, ppr. Depraving ; rendering of no validity. 

VI-TI-A“TION,n. 1. The act of vitiating ; depravation ; cor- 
ruption. 2. A rendering invalid. 

t VIT-I-LIT'LGATE, 2. 0. [L. vitiosas and litigo.) To con- 
tend in law litigiously or caviloualy. 

VIT-I-LIT-{-4G A'TIiON, vx. Cavilous litigation. Hudibras. 
vTIOUS, VI"PIOUSLY, VI"TIOUS-NESS. See V1- 
cious and its derivatives. 

VITYRE-O-E-LE@TRIC, a. Containing or exhibiting pos- 
itive electricity, or that which is excited by rubbing 


VIT RE-OUS, a. (L. vitreus.] 1. Pertaining to glass. 2. 
Consisting of glass. 3. Resembling glase. 

VITIRE-OUS-NESS, n. The quality or state of being vitre- 
ous ; resemblance of glass. 

VI-TRES'CENCE, 2. [L. vitrum.] Glassiness ; or the qual- 
ity of being capable of conversion into glass ; susceptibili- 
ty of being formed into glass. 

VI-TRES'CENT, a. Capable of being furmed into glass ; 
tending to become gluss. 

VI-TRESCI-BLE, a, That can be vitrified. Encyc. 
VIT-RI-FAC'TION, nx. The act, process or operation of 
converting into glass by heat. 
VIT’RI-FI-A-BLE, a. Capable 

lass by heat and fusion. 
FiTR -FI-C€A-BLE, for ritrifiawe. 

[VITIRI-PLEATE, for vitrify. Bacon, 
IT-RI-FI-CA'TION, vn. Vitrifaction. 

VIT'RI-FTED, pp. Converted into glasa. 

VIT’‘RI-FORM, a. [L. ritrum, and form.] Having the form 
or resemblance of glass. Fourcrvy. 

VIT'RI-FY, v. t. (L. ritrum and facio.] To convert into 
glass by fusion or the action of heat. 

VIT'RI-FY, v. i. To become giass; to be converted into 
ginss. Arbuthnot. 

VIT'RI-OL, a, [Fr. citrial ; It. vitriuolo; Sp. vttriolo.] 1. 
In mineralogy, native vitriol is a substance of a grayish or 
yellowish-white color,apple-green, or sky -blue, and, when 
decomposed, covered with an ochrey crust.—3. In chem- 
istry, a combination of the acid of sulpbur with any me- 
tallic substance. 

VIT’RI-O-LATF, v. t. To convert, as sulphur in any ‘com- 

und, into sulphuric acid, formerly called vitriolic acid. 

VIT'RI-O-LA-TED, pp. Converted into sulphuric acid or 


vitriol. 
bei Ns peta ae oe ppr. Turning into suiphuric acid or 
triol. 
VIT-RI-O-LA'TION, 2. The act or process of convertin 
into sulphuric acid or vitriol. 


of being converted into 
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VIT-RI-OLTE, e. Pertaining to vitriel ; having th. quali. 
ties of vitriol, or obtained from vitriol. 

VIT'RI-OL-IZ-A-BLE, a. Ccpable of being converted into 
sulphuric acid. 

VIT-RI-OL-1-ZA'TION. Sce Virrioatiun. 

VIT'RI-OL-IZE. See VirniovatsT. 

VIT‘RI-OL-IZED. See VirrioLateEp. 

VIT’RI-OL-TZ-ING. See ViTrio.aTING. 

VIT'U-LINE, a. [L. vitulinus.) Belonging toa calf cr to 

] 


veal. 

VI-1T'0/PER-A-BLE, a. Blameworthy ; censuratde. 
-TOIPER-ATE, v. t. [L. vitupero.] ‘To blame; to sea 
sure. [ Little used. 

VY-TU-PER-A'TION, n. [L. vituperatio.] Blame ; nensure 

Little used.) 
-TC'PER-A-TYVE, a. Uttering or writing censure ; con 
taining censure. Pope. 

VI-VA'‘CIOUS, a. [L. vrvaz.] 1. Lively ; active ; sprightly 
in teinper or conduct. 2. Long-lived ; [ode.] 3. Having 
vigorous powers of life. 

VI-VA'CIOUS-NESS, n. 1. Activity ; liveliness ; sprightli- 
nese of teinper or behavior; vivacity. 2. Power of liv- 
ing ; also, long life ; [ods.] 

Vi-VACI-TY, n. (Ft. vivacité; L. vivacitas.) 1. Liveli- 
ness ; sprightliness of temper or behavior. 2. Air of life 
and activity. 3. Life; animation ; spirits. 4. Power 
living pote) 5. Longevity ; [ds] 

VI'VA-RY, a. (L. vivarium.}] A warren ; a place for keep- 
ing living animals, as a pond, a park, &c. 

VI'VA VO'CE, (L.] By word of mouth ; as, to vote viva 


voce. 

t VIVE, a. (Fr. vif; L. vives.) Lively ; forcible. Bacon 

t VIVE'LY, ado. Ina hvely manner. 

t VI'VEN-CY, n. [L. vivens, from vivo.} Manner of sup 

rting life or vegetation. Brown. 
E%, x. A disease of animals, particularly of horses, 
seated in the glanda under the ear. Cyc. 

VIV'I-AN-I'I'E. nx. A phosphate of iron, of various shades 
of blue and green. Phillips. 

VIVID, a. (L. vicidus.] 1. Lively ; sprightly ; active. 2. 
Lively ; sprightly ; forming brilliant images, or painting 
in lively colors. 3. Bright; strong ; exhibiting the ap- 

arance of life or freshness. 

VIV'ID-LY, ade. 1. With life; with strength. 2. With 
brightness; in bright colors. 3. In glowing colors; with 
animated exhibition to the mind. 

VIV‘ID-NESS, n. 1. Life; strength; sprightliness. 2 
Strength of coloring ; brightness. 

VI-VIF'I¢ ja. [L. vivijficus.} Giving life; reviving ; 

VI-VIF'L-EAL, | enlivening. Bailey. 

VIV‘I-FI-CATE, v. t. [L. vivyico.] 1. To give life to; to 
animate. More.—2. In chemistry, to recover from such a 
change of form as seems to destroy the essential quali- 
ties ; or to give to natural bodies new lustre, force and 
vigor. 

VIV-I-FI-C4'‘TION, n. 1. The act of giving life ; revival. 
—2. Among chemists, tne act of giving new lustre, force 
and vigor. Cyc. 

VIV'I-FI-CA-TIVE, a. Able to animate or give life. 

VIV!I-FIED, pp. Revived ; endued with life. 

VIV/I-FY, v. t. (Fr. vivifer ; L. vivifco.} To endue with 
life ; to animate ; to make to be living. 

VIVIEF-ING, ppr. Enduing with life; communicating 
life to. 

VI-VIP'A-ROUS, a. (L. vivus and pario.) 1. Producing 
young in a living state, as all mammifers.—2. In botany 
producing its offspring alive, either by bulbs instead o} 
seeds, or by the seeds themselves germinating on the 

‘ant, instead of oe 

VIN'EN, n. [vizen is a she fox, or a fox’s cub.) A froward, 
turbulent, quarrelsome woman. Shak. 

VIX'EN-LY, a. Having the qualities of a vixen. Barrew. 

VIZ. A contraction of videlicet ; to wit, that is, namely. 

VIZ'ARD, a. A mask. See Visor. 

VIZ'ARD, v. t. To mask. 

*¥ VIZIER, or VI'ZER, 2. [Ar.] The chief minister of the 
Turkish empire. 

VO'EA-BLE, n. (L. vocabulum ; It. vocadolo.) A word; & 
term; a name. Asiat. Res. : 

VO-€AB'U-LA-RY, 2. (Fr. vocabulaire, from lL. vocabu- 
lum.] A list or collection of the words of a language, ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order and explained ; a dictionary 
or lexicon. We often use vocabulary in a sense somewhat 
different from that of dictiorary, restricting the significa- 
tion to the list of words ; as when we aay, the rucahula- 

of Johnsen is more full or extensive than that of En- 
ck. We rarely use the word as synonymous 

dictionary ; but in the other countries the corresponding 
word ia so used, and this may be 60 used in English. 

VOCAL, a. [(Fr.; L. vocalis.) 1. Having a voice. 2. Ut- 
tured or modulated by the voice.—Vocal music, music 
made by the voice, in inction from instrumental 
MUstCl. 
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Vo'e 2. snone the Romanists, a man who has a right 
to Zits certain elections. (‘y-. o 


VOCAULTY, a. (L. veralitas.)] Quality of being uttera- 
ble by the voice. Holder. 

VVEAL-IZE, ov. t. Tn form into voice ; to make vocal. 

‘ r¥CAL-IZED, pp. Made vocal; formed into voice. 

VO CAL-IZ-ING, ppr. Forming into voice or sound. 

VOCAL-LY, adv. 1. With voice ; with an audible sound. 
2 'n werds ; as, to express desires vocally. Hate, 

VOrWA TION, 2. [Fi.; L. cocatio.] 1. Among divines, a 
calling by the will of God ; or tue bestowinent of God’s 
distinguishing grace upon a person or nation, by which 
chat person or nation is put in the way of salvation. 2. 
Suimone ; call; inducement. J. Designation or desti- 
nauion to @ particular state or profession. 4. Employ- 
ment, calling ; occupation; trade ; a word that iucludes 
pe-feasions as well as mechanical occupations. 

VOCGA-TIVE, a. (Fr. vecatif; U vocatirus.} Relating to 
cabling. 

Vou TIVE, un. In g;ammar, the fifth case or state of 
noins in the Latin language ; or the casein any language, 
In which a word is placed when the person is addressed. 

VO-CIFIER-ATE, c.1. [L. vocifere.} To cry out with ve- 
hemence ; to exclaim. 

VO-CIFYER-ATE, c. ¢. To utter with a loud vaice. 

VO-CIF ER-A-TING, ppr. Crying out with veheinence ; 
uttering witha loud voice. 

VOCIF-ER A'TION, na. A violent outcry ; vehement ut- 
terance of the voice. Arbuthnot. 

VO-CIF‘ER-OUS, a. Making a loud outcry; clamoroas ; 
naisy. 

VOGUE, (vig) n. | Fr. vogue; It. voga ; Sp. rega.) The 
way or fashion of people at any particular time ; tempo- 
rary mode, custom or practice ; popular .eception for the 


time. 
VOICE, a. [Fr. voix: L. vor: It. voce: Sp. vat.) 1. Sound 
or audible noise ‘ittered by the mouth. 2. Auy sound 


made by the breath. 3%. A volte; suffrage: opinion or 
choice expressed. 4. Language ; words, expression.—5. 
In Scripture, command ; precept. 6. Sound. 7. Lan- 
ginge: tone; mode of expression.—S8. In grammar, a 
ponceee mode of intlecting or conjugating verbs. 

VOICE, o. t. 1. To rumor, to report; [little uxed.] 2. Tu 
fit for producing the proper sounds - to regulate the tone 
of. 3. To vote. 

VOICE, ». i. To clamor; to exclaim. Bacon. 
OICED, pp. 1. Fitted to produce the proper tones. 
Furnished with a voice. Denham. 

VOICE'LESS, (voisties) a. Having no voice or vote. Coke. 

VOID, a. (Fr. vuide; [t. voto; L. viduws.] 1. Empty ; va- 
cant ; not occupied with any visible matter. 2. Empty; 
without inhabitants ur furniture. Gen. i. 3. Having no 
legal or binding force ; null ; not effectual to bind parties, 
or to convey or support a right; not sufficient to produce 
Its effect. 4. Free: clear. 5. Destitute. 6. Unsupplied ; 
vacant ; unoccupied ; nave no incumbent. 7. Unsub- 
stantial; vain.— Void space, in whysics, a vacuum.—l. Te 
make void, to violate ; to transgress. Ps. cxix. 2. T'o ren- 
der useless or of no effect. Rom. iv. 

VOID, n. An empty space ; a vacuum. Pope. 

VOID, v. t. 1. To quit; to leave. 2. To emit; to send out; 
to evacuate. 3. To vacate; to annul; to nullify; to ren- 
der of no validity or effect. 4. To make or leave vacant. 

VOID, v. 1. To be emitted or evacuated. Wiseman. 

VOID‘A-BLE, a. 1. That may be annulled or made void, 
or that may be adjudged void, invalid or of no force. 2 
That may be evacuated. 

VOID/ANCE, a. 1. The act of emptying. 2 The act of 
ejecting from a benefice; ejection. 3. Vacancy ; want 
of an incumbent. 4. Evasion ; subterfuge. 

VOID‘ED, pp. 1. Thrust out ; evacuated.—2. a. In kerald- 
ry, having the inner or middle part cut out, as an ordina- 


ry. Cyc. 

VOIDER, n. 1. A basket in which broken meat is carried 
fron the table. 2. One who evacuates. 3. One who 
nullifies.—4. In heraldry, one of the ordinaries, whose 
figure is much like that of the flanch or flasque.—. in 
agriculture, a provincial name of a kind of shallow bas- 
ket of open work. Fngiand, 

VOIDING, ppr. 1. Ejecting: evacuating. 2. Making or 
declaring void, or of no force. 3. Quitting; leaving. 
4 a. Recelving what is ejected. 

VOID NESS, x2. 1. Emptiness; vacuity ; destitution. Q. 
Nulhty ; inefficacy; want of binding force. 3. Want of 


substantiality. 
(Fr.; It. vettura 


VOIT'ORE, n. -) Carriage. 

VOL-AL/KA-LI, x. Volatile aie by contraction. Geol. 

VOLANT, a. (Fr.] 1. Flying; passing through the air. 
2. Nimble ; active.—3. In heraldry, represented as flying 
or having the wings spread. 

VOLIA-TILF, a. [Fr.; L. volatilis.] 1. Flying; passing 
through the air on wings, or by the buoyant force of the 
itmosphere. 2. Having the power to fy. 3. Capable of 
wasting away, or of easily passing into the aeriform state. 
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a veils gay ; fall of opirit; airy ; hence, fickle; an 

lange. 

VOLA-HLE, a. A winged animal. [Little used.) Brown 

VOL/A-TILE-NESS, ) a (Fr. volatilité.j 1. Disposition tu 

VGQJL-A-TILA-TY, exhale or evaporate; the quility 
of being capable of evaporation. 2. Great sprightliness ; 
levity ; liveliness; whence, mutability of mind; fickle. 


ness, 
VOL-A-TIL-I-ZA‘TION, n. The act or process of render- 
ing volatile, or rather of causing to rise and float in the 


air. 

VOL/A-TIL-IZE, v. ¢. [Fr. volatiliser.] To render vola- 
tile; to cause to exhale or evaporate ; to cause to pass off 
in vapor or invisible effuvia, and to 1#e and float in the 


air. 

VOL'A-TIL-IZED, pp. Rendered volatile ; caused to rier 
and float in air. 

VOL/A-TIL-IZ-ING, ppr. Rendering volatile ; causing wn 
rise and finat in air. 

VOL-CAN'I€, a. 1. Pertaining to volcanoes. 2. Produced 
by a volcean*. 3. Changed or affected by the heat of a 


volcano. 

VOL'EA-NIST, an. 1. One versed in the history and phe- 
nomena of volcanoes. 2. One who believes in the ef- 
fects of eruptions of fire in the formation of mvuuntains. 

VOL/ECAN-ITE, n. A mineral, otherwise called auznte. 

VOL-CAN'I-TY, a. The state of being volcanic or of vol 
canic origin. 

VOL-€AN-I-ZA'TTION, n. The process of undergoing vol- 
canic heat and being affected by it. 

VOLICAN-IZE, ve. t. To subject to or cause to underg- 
volcanic heat and to be affected by its action. 

VOLICAN-IZED, pp. Affected by volcanic heat. 

VOL-€4'NO, 2. (It. from Vulcan.) 1. In geology, an 
opening in the surface of the earth or in a mountain, fron 
which smoke, flames, stones, Java or other substances ure 
abit It is vulgarly called a burning mountaw. 2 

he mountain that ejects fire, smoke, &c. 

VOLE, n. (Fr.] A deal at cards that draws all the tricks. 

VO/LER-Y, vz. [Fr. volerie.} 1. A flight of birds. 2. # 
large bird-cage, in which the birds have room to fly. Cer 

VOL-I-TA'TION, xn. [L. volito.] The act of flying ; flight 

VO-LY’THON, x. [L. rolitiv.] 1. The act of willing ; the 
act of determining choice, or forming a purpose. 2. The 
powet of willing or determining. 

VOL'I-TIVE, a. Having the power to will. Hale. 

VOL'LEY, .; plu. Voirrers. [Fr. vulée.} 1. A flight -t 
shot; the discharge of many small arms atonce. 2 A 
burst or emission of many things at once. 

VOL/LEY, v. t. To discharge with a volley. 

VOL'LEY, v. t. To throw out or discharge at once Skak. 

VOL'LEYED, a.° (from volicy.] Disploded; discharged 
with a sudden burst. Milton. 

VOLT, n. (Fr. volte; It. volta; L. volutes.) 1. A round 
or circular tread: a gait of two treads, made by a horse 
going sideways round a centre.—2. In fencing, a suddeu 
movement or leap to avoid a thrust.— Volta, in Itchan 
music, signifies that the part is to be repeated one, two 
or more times. 

VOL-TA'‘I€, a. Pertaining to Volta, the discoverer of vol- 
tnigm ; as, the voltaic pile. 

VOL/TA-I8M, n. [from Volta, an Italian.) That branch of 
clectrical science, which has its source in the chemical ac- 
tion between metals and different liquids. It is more 
property called galvanism, from Galvani, who first prov- 
ree or brought into notice its remarkable influence on an- 
mals. 

VO-LOUBIL-ATE, ) a. In gardening, a coludilate stem is 

VOL/U-BILE, one that climbs by winding or twin- 
ing round another body. 

VOL-U-BIL'I TY, a. [Fr. voludilité; L. volutlitas.) 1 
The capacity of being rolled ; aptness to roll. 2. The act 
of rolling. 3. Ready motion of the tongue in speaking , 
fluency of speech. 4. Mutability ; liableness to revolu- 


tion. 

VOL/U-BLE, a. [L. rolusilis.] 1. Formed so as to rol: with 
ense, or to be easily set in motion; apt to rolL 2. Roll- 
ing; having quick motion. 3. Nimble; act've ; moving 
with ease and smoothness in uttering words. 4. Fluent 
flowing with ease and smoothness. 5. Having fluency 
of speech. 

VOI/U-BLY, ado. In a rolling or fluent manner. Hu/nbras 

*VOL/UME, x. [Fr.; L. volumen.} 1. Primarily, a roll, as 
the ancients wrote on Jong strips of bark, parchment or 
other material, which they formed into rolls or folds. 9 
A roll or turn ; as much as is included in a roll or coil. 
3. Dimensions ; compass ; space occupied. 4. A swellin 
or spherical body. 5. A book; a collecti-n of sheets of 
paper, usually printed or written paper, folded end buund, 
or covered.—6. In music, the compass of a voice frown 

rave to acute ; the tone or power of voice. 

VOL/UMED, a. Having the form of a volume or roll. 

VO-LO'MIN-OUS, a. 1. Consisting of many cuiles or com 
plications. 2. Consisting of many volumes ar books. % 
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@aving written much, or :uade many volumes. 4. Copt- 
ows; diffusive ; “ob-. 
VO-LO/MIN OUS-LY, ade. In many volumes, very copi- 


ously. 

VO-LO MINA 1US-NESS, x. State of being bulky or in 
many volumes, 

t ba ris eae x. Une who writes a volume ; an author. 

ttfon, 

VOLIUN-TA-KI-LY, ado. Spontaneously ; of one’s own 
will; without being influenced or impelled by others. 

VOL'UN-TA-RI-NESS, n. The state of being voluntary 
or optional, 

VOL'UN-TA-RY, a. [Fr. colontare; L. voluntarius.] 1. 
Acting by choice ur spontaneously ; acting without being 
influenced or impelled by another. 2. Free, or having 

wer to act by choice ; not being under restraint. 3. 
ing from choice or free will. 4. Willing; acting 

with wilingness. 5. Done by design; purposed ; in- 
tended. 6. Done freely, or of choice ; proceeding from 

i 7. Acting of hia own accord; spontaneous. 
8. Subject to the will. 

VOL'UN-TA-RY, #. L One who engages in any affair of 
his own fres will; a volunteer.—2. In music, a piece 
played by a musician extempurarily, accord:ng to his 
fancy. 3. A composition for the organ. 

VOL-UN-TEER/, x, [Fr. rolontaire.} A person who enters 
into military or other service of his own free will. 

VOL-UN-TEER!, a. Entering into service of free will. 

VOL-UN-TEER, c.t. To offer or bestow voluntarily, or 
without solicitation or compulsion, 

VOL-UN-TEER!, rv. i. To enter into any service uf one’s 
free will, without sol.citation or compulsion. 

VO-LUPT'U-A-KY, a. [L. vuluptuarius ? A man addicted 
to luxury or the gratification of the appetit3, and to other 
sensual pleasures. 

VO-LUPT U-OUS, a. [Fr. voluptucur; L. roluptuosus. ) 
Given to the enjoyments of luxury and pleasure; in- 
dulging to excess in sensual gratifications. 

VO-LUPT'U-OUS-LY, ade. Luxuriously ; with free ind 1- 

ence of sensual pleasures. 

VO-LU PT. U-OUS-NESS, «. Luxuriourness ; addictedness 
to pleasure or sensual gratification. Donne. 

VOL-U-TA'TION, n. (L. volutatio.] A wallowing ; a roll- 
ing of the body on the earth. See WaLiow. 

VOLOTE, no (Fr. colute ; It. voluta; L. rolatus.] 1. {n 
architecture, a kind of spica) seroll, used in the Jonic and 
Composite capitals, of which it isa principal omament. 
—2. [n natural Aistory, a genus of shells. say. 

VO-LO'TION, a. A spiral turn. 

VOL/U-TITE, ». A petrified shell of the genus roluta. 

VOL'VIE, a. Denoting a species of stone or ava. 

VOMIIE, a. The cumic nut, nuz comica, ia the seed of the 
strychnos mux comics. Cyc. 

VOMI-€A, a. [L.}] An encysted tumor on the lun 

VOMIT, 0. t. [Li como; Fr. conir; {t. romire.) 
the cuntents of the stomach by the mouth. 

VOMIT, ct. 1. ‘Vo throw up or eject from the stomach ; 
to diacharge from the stomach through the mouth. 2. To 
eject with violence from any hollow place. 

VOMIT, ». 1. The matter ejected from the stomach. 
That which excites the stomach to discharge its con- 
tents; an emetic. 

VOMIT-ED pp. Ejected from the stomach through the 
mouth, or from any deep place through an opening. 

VOMIT-ING, ppr. Discharging froin the stomach through 
the mouth, or ejecting from any deep place. 

VOMIT-ING, n. 1. The act of ejecting the contents of the 
stomach through the mouth. 2. The act of throwing out 
substances with violence from a deep hullow, as a vol- 
cano, XC. 

VO-MP"'TION, n. The act or power of vomiting. Grew. 

VOMI-TIVE, a. [Fr. comitif ] Causing the ejection of 
matter from the stomach ; emetic. Brorcr. 

VOMI-TO-RY, a. ([L. vumiterius.] Procuring vomits ; 
causing to eject from the stomach ; emetic. 

VOM I-TO-RY, «. 1. An emetic. Harvey. 2. A door. 
Gibbon. 

VO-RA CIOUS, a. [Fr., It. vorace; L. voraz.) 1. Greedy 
for eating ; ravenous; very hungry. 2. Rapacious ; eager 
to devour. 3. Ready to swallow up. 

VO-RA'CIOUS-LY, adv. With greedy appetite ; raven- 
ously, 

VO.RACIOUS-NESS, n. Greediness of appetite ; raven- 
ousness ; eagerness to devour ; rapaciousness. 

VO-RACI-TY, +. Greediness of appetite ; voraciousness. 

VO-RAGIN-OUS, a. [L. voraginuxas.) Full of gulfs. 
Scott. 

VORTEX, a.: plu. Vortices or Vontexrs. [1..] 1. A whirl- 
pool, a whirling or circular motion of water, forming a 
kind of cavity in the centre of the circle. 2. A whirling 
of the air; a whirlwind. Cyc.—3. In the Cartesian sys 
tem, the circular motion originally impressed on the par- 
ticles of matter, carrying them around their own axes, 


and around a common centre. 
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VOR'TI-CAL, a. Whirling ; turning. Newton 

VO'TA-RESS, xn. A female devoted to any service, wershiy 
or atate of life. Clesveland. 

VO'TA-RIST, «. One devoted or given up to any pemon or 
thing, vo any service, worship or pursuit. 

VO'TA-RY, a. [from L. vutus.} Devoted: promised , con 
secrated by a Vow or promise ; conseques.é on a vow. 

VO'TA-RY, x. One devoted, consecrated or engaged by a 
vow or promise ; hence, more generally, one de .wted, 
given or addicted to some ular service, worship, 
study or state of life. 

VOTE, rn. [[t., Sp. voto; L. votem.} 1. Suffrage; the ex- 
pression of a wish, desire, will, preference or chuice, in 
regard to any measure proposed, in which the person 
voting has an interest in comimon with others. 2. ‘Mbit 
by which wilil or preference is expressed in elections, or 
in deciding propositions ; a ballot; a ticket, &e.; as, a 
written rote. 3. Expression of will by a majority ; legal 
decision by some expression of the minds of a number 
4. United voice in public prayer. 

VOTE, vc. i. To express or signify the mind, will or prefer- 
ence, in electing men to office, or in passing laws, regu- 
lations and the like, or in deciding on any proposition in 
which one has an interest with others. 

VOTE, v.t. 1. To choose by suffrage ; to elect by some 
expression of will. 2. To enact or establish by vote or 
some expression of will. 3. To grant by vote or expres- 
sion of will. 

VOT'ED, pp. Expressed by vote or suffrage. 

Ore n. One who has a legal right to vote or give L's 
suffrage. 

VOTING, ppr. Expressing the mind, will or preference in 
election, or in determining questions proposed. 

won a. (Fr. votif ; L. votivus.) Given by vow ; de- 


voted. 

VOUCH, v. t. [Norm. voucher; L. voco.] 1. To call to 
witness ; to obtest. 2. To declare; to affirm; to attest; 
to warrant ; to maintain by affirmations. 3. To warrant ; 
to confirm; to establivsh proot.—4. In law, to call into 
ow warrant and defend, or to make guod a warranty 
of title. 

VOUCH, ec. i. To bear witness ;, to give testimony or full 
attestation. 

VOUCH, n. Warrant; attestation. Shak. 

VOUCHED, pp. Called to witness ; affirmed or fully attest 
ed ; called into court to make good a warranty. 

VOUCH-EE/, 2. In lar, the person who is vouched or call- 
ed into court to sup pot or make good his warranty of ti 
tle in the process of common recovery. 

VOUCHI'ER, n. I. One who gives witness or full attesta- 
tion to any thing.—2. In law, the act of calling in a per- 
son to make good his warranty of tide. 3. A book, paper 
or document which serves to vouch the trith of accoun?s, 
or to confirm and establish: facts of any kind. 

VOCCHIER, or VOUCH'OR, 2. In Jaw, the tenant in a 
writ of right; one who calls in another to establish his 
warranty of title. 

VOUGCHUNG, ppr. Calling to witnese ; attesting by affirm 
ation ; ung in to maintain warranty of title. 

VOUCH-SAFE’, v. t. [vouch and sofe.] 1. To permit to 
be done without danger. 2. To condescend to grant. 

VOUCH-SAFE’, o. i. To condescend ; to deign ; to yield 

VOUCH-SAF'ED, (vouch-saft') pp. Granted es Apia 


sion. 
VOUCH-SAFE/MENT, n. Grant in condescension. 
VOUCH-SAF'ING, ppr. Condescending to grant; deign- 


ing. 

VOW, n. (Fr. voeu; It. voto; L. votum.) 1. A solemn 
promise made to God, or by a pagan to his deity. 2. A 
solemn promise. 

VOW, c. t. [Fr. vouer ; L. roveo.} 1. To give, consecrate 
or dedicate to God by a solemn promise, 2, To devote. 

VOW, v. i. To make vows or solemn promises. 

VOWED, pp. Solemniy promised to God ; given or conse 
crated by solemn promise. 

VOW'EL, an. [L. vocalis; Fr. voyelle; It. vocale.] 1. In 
grammar,a simple sound; a sound uttered by simpiy 
opening the mouth or organs ; as the sound of a,e,0. 2 

he letter or character which represents a simple sound 

VOW'EL, a. Pertaining to a vowel ; vocal. 

VOW'ELED, a. Furnished with vowels. 

VOW'ER, xn. One who makes a vow. 

VOW!-FEL-LOW, n. One bound by the same vow. [ Little 
used. 

VOW'ING, ppr. Making a vow. 

VOY'AGE, n. (Fr., from voie ; Eng. way ; Sax. weg, weg.) 
1. A parsing by sea or water from one place, port or coun 
try to anoiher, especially a passing or journey by water to 
a distant place or country. 2. The practice of traveling 

vbs.] Bacon. 

VOY'AGE, v. i. To sail or pass by water. Pope. 

VOY'AGE, o.t. To travel ; to puss over. Milton. 

VOY!'A-GER, 2. One who sails or passes by sea or water. 


VUL'CAN-IST. See Voucanist. 
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VUL-CA'NU. See Votcano. 

VULGAR, « [Fr. rulsyaare: It. culgare; L. migaris. 
L Eerseining the conuuon, unletered peaple. 2. Use 
or practiced by common people. 3, Vernacular ; wation- 
al. 4. Common; used by all classes of peuple. 5. Pub- 
ve. 6. Mean; rustic; rude; low; unrefined. 7. Con- 
rey common persons. 

VULGAR, x. The comiuon peuple. 

VOUL'GAB-I13M, xn. 1. Groesness of manners; vulgarity ; 

i. a.] 2 A vulgar phrase or expression. 

VU'L-GARB'I-TY, ». I. Mean condition in life; the state 
of the lower elasses nf society. 2. Grossness or clownish- 
ness of manners or langage. 

VULGAP-IZE, v. ¢. To make vulgar. Foster. 

VULGAR.-LY, adc. 1. Commonly ; in the ordinary man- 
ner smong the commor people. 2 Meanly; rudely ; 
clownishly. 

VUL/GATE, «a. A very ancient Latin version of the Scrip- 
tures, and the oaly one which the Romish church admits 
to be authentic. 
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bpp hrctella a Pertaining to the old Latm version ef the 
Sc res 


VULINER. A-BLE, a. [Fr.; L. vulnero.] 1. That may be 
wo'uded ; susceptible of wounds or external injures. 2 
Liable W injury ; subject to be affected injuriously. 

VUL'NER.A-KY, @. (Fr. vulneraire; L. eulucrartas.’ 
Useful in heating wounds ; adapted to the cure of exter- 
nal injuries. 

VUL'‘NER-A-RY, x. Any plant, drug or composition, use. 
ful in the cure of wounds. 

t VUL‘NER-ATE, v. t. [L. eulnero.} To wound ; to burt. 
VUL-NER-A’TION, wn. The act of wounding. Peerson. 
UL'PINE, a. (L culpinas.) Pertaining to the fox ; cun- 


ning; crafty ; artful. 
VUUPIN-ITE, nr. [fross Vaipino.} A mineral. 
VULTURE, / 2. [L. vaulzur.] A genus of fowls, belonging 
VULT'UR, to the order of accipiters. 


VULT'UR-INE, a. [(L. vulturtnus.} Belonging to the vult- 
ure ; having the qualities of the vultusm ; resembling the 
vulture ; rapacious. 


W. 


te the twumy-third ‘etter of the English Alphabet. It 

takes iw written fori and its name from the union 
of two V's, this being the form of the Roman capital let- 
ter which we call Ll. is, properly, a vowel, a simple 
sound, formed by opening the mouth with a clase, circu- 
lar configuration of the lips. It is precisely the vu of the 
French, and the u of the Spaniards, Italians and Germans. 
With the other vowels it forms diphthongs, which are of 
easy pronunciation ; as in ivel/, want, will, dell, pro- 
pounced ovell, unant, waif, doocll. in English, it i al- 
ways followed by another vowel, except when followed 
by 4, a8 in when.—W, wt the end cf words, is otten silent 
after a and o, asin lui, saw, luw, sow. in many words 
of this kind, w represents *he Saxon g; in other cazes, it 
helps to form a diphthong, as in now, vow, new, strere. 

WABBLE, 0. i. [W. girinaw.] To move from one side to 

» other ; to vacillate, as a turning or whirling budy. 

WACK’E, (. A rock nearly allied to basalt, of which it 

WAECK’Y, may be regarded as a variety. 

WAD, x. (G. watte; Dan. vat.) 1. A litde mass of some 
soft or flexible material, used for stopping the charge of 
power inagun. 2 A little mass, tuft or bundle, as of 

ay or peas. 

WA a. In mineraloyy, Liack wadd 1s a species of the 

wAph, eve of manganese, of which there are four kinds. 

W AD'DED, a. Fo into a wad or mass. 

WADING, n. (G. watte.) 1. A wad, or the materials 
or wads. 2. A kind oc sof stuff of loose texture, used 
for stuffing garments. 

WAIMDLE, o. t [L. vado ;G. waten.] 1. To move one way 
and the other in walking; to deviate tn one side and the 
other ; tovacillate. 2. ‘Co wala witb a waddling motion. 

baa Oe 1g Mc ving from side to side in walking. 

WAD‘DLIN , ado. With a vacillating gait. 

E, v.é. (Sw. cada; D. waaden ; G. water; Dan. va- 
der.} 1. To walk through any substance that yields to 


the 2. To move or pass witk difficulty or labor. 
WADE, v. ¢t. To by walking on the bottom. 
WADING, ppr. Walking through a substance that yields 


to the feet, as through water or sand. 

WADSET'', x. An ancient tenure or lease of land in the 
Highlands of Scotland. Cyc. 

WADSETT-ER, na. One who holds by wadsett. 

WA‘FER, rn. (D. wafel; G. waffel; Dan. raffel ; Fr. gauf- 
eae 1. Athin cake or leaf. 2. A thin leaf of paste, 

tn sealing letters. 

WA'FER, v. t To seal or close with a wafer. 

WAF'FLE, x. [G. vaffed.] A thin cake baked on coals, in 
an iron Instrument. 

WAF’FLE-IR-ON, a. A utensil for making waffles. 

WAFT, v.¢. 1. To bear through a fluid or buoyant medi- 
um; to convey through water or air. 2. To convey, as 
ships. 3. To buoy ; to cause to float ; to keep from sink- 
ing. 4. To beckon; to give notice by something in mo- 
tion ; [oebs.) 

WAFT, 0. i. To float, to be moved or to pass in a buoyant 
medium. ryder. 

KFT, n. A floating body ; aleo, a ate) displayed from a 
ship’s stern, by hoisting an ensign furled in a roll, to the 
head of the staff. 

f WAFT'AGE, ». Conveyance or transportation through a 
bnoyant medium, as air or water. Shak. 

“’XET'ED, pp. Borne or conveyed through: air or water. 

WAFT12:R, 2». 1. He or that which waft ; a passage-boat. 
9. Phe conductor af vessels at sen; zn old word. 

WAFT'ING, ppr. Carrying through a buoyant medium. 
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t WAFT'URE, 2. The act of waving. Ska. 

WAG, vo. t. (Bax. wagian and wecgan ; G. bewegen, D 
beweegen ; G. wagen: Sw, viga: Dan. vajer.] To move 
one way and the other with quick turns; to move a little 
way, and then tarn the other way. 

WAG, v. i. 1. To he quick in ludicrous motion ; to atis. 
2. To go; tu depart ; to pack off. 3. To be moved one 
way and the other. 

WAG, xz. [from the verb.) A droll; a 
and humor; a ludicrous fellow. 

WAGE, v. t. [G. wagen: D. waagen ; Sw. céga: Fr. ga- 
wer, for guuger.| 1. Tolay; to bet; tothrow down, as 
a pledge; to stake; to put at hazard on the event of a 
contest. 2. To venture; to hazard. 3. To make ; to be- 
gin ; to carry ou ; that ia, to go forward or advance tw at- 
tack, as in invasion or aggression ; used in the phrase, vo 
wage war. 4. To set to hire; [obs.] 5. Totake to Inre: 
to hire for pay ; to employ for Wages ; (esas wage 
one’s law, to give security to make one’s law. 

WAGED, pp. Laid; depusited, as a pledge ; made or be. 

un, as war. 

A‘GER, n. 1. Something deposited, laid or hazarded on 
the event of a contest or some unsettled question ; a bet. 
2. Subject on which bets are laid.—3. In lew, an offer to 
make oath of innocence or non-indebtednesa ; or the act 
of making oath, together with the oaths of eleven com- 
P rs, to fortify the defendant’s oath.— Wager of bat- 
tle 1s when the tenant in a writ of right offers t prove 
his right by the body of his champion, and, throwing 
down his glove asa gage or pledge, thus wages or stipu- 
lates battle with the champion of the demandant, who, 
by taking up the glove, accepts the challenge. 

WA'GER, ov. ¢. To lay ; to bet; to hazard on the issue of a 
contest, or on some question that is to be decided, or on 
some casualty. 

WA'GER, v. 7. To offer a wager. Shak. 

WA'GERED, pp. Laid ; pledged, as a bet. 

WAGER-ER, n. One who wagers or lays a bet. 

WA'GER-ING, ppr. Laying ; betting. 

WA‘GES, a. [Fr. gage, guges.] 1. Hire; rewards thar 
which js paid or stipulated for services, but chiefly for 
cobb manual Jaber, or for military and naval ser- 
vices. e speak of servants’ rages, a laborer’s wages, 
or soldiers’ wayes ; but we never apply the word to the 
rewards es to men in office, which are called fers ca 
salary. 2. Reward; fruit; recompense ; that which is 

iven or received in return. 

AGIGEL, or WAG'EL, re. A name given in Cornwall to 
the martinazzo, dung-hunter, or dung-bird, a species of 
iarus or sea-gull; (L. parantcus.) 

WAGGER-Y, 2. [from wag.] Mischievous merriment ; 

rtive trick or gayety ; sarcasm in good humor. 

WAGGISH, a. 1. Mischievoua in sport ; roguish im met 
riment or good humor; frolicksome. L’istrauge. 2. 
Done, made or laid in waggery or for sport. 

WAG'GISH.-LY, adv. In a waggish manner ; in sport. 

WAG'GISH-NESS, 2. Mischievous sport; wanton merri- 
ment. 

WAGGLE, v. i. [D. waggelen: G. wackeln ; L. racilio.} 
Te waddle ; to reel or move from side toside. L’E-strange 

WAGGLE, v.t. To move one way and the other. 

WAG'ON, vn. [D., G. wagen ; Bw. ragn ; Sax. wern, wen.} 
1. A vehicle moved on four wheels, and usually drawn 
by horses ; used for the transportation of heavy commecdi 
ties. 2. A chariot; [ods.] 

WAGI'ON, v. t. To transport in a wagon. 


t Cbsolate. 


WAK 
WAGON, 2. i. To practice the transportation of goods ina 


w ° 

WACTON-AGE, n. Money paid for carriage in a wagon. 

WAG‘ON-ER, x. I. One who conducts a wagon. 2. A 
ecnstellation, Charlies’ wain. 

WAG'ON-ING, ppr. Transporting in a wagon. 

WAG/ON-ING, « Ihe business of tranaporting in a wagon. 

WAG TAIL, ». A small bird, a species of mutucdla. 
WAID, a. Crushed. Shak. 

AIF, x». (Norm. wef, weif; from waive.}] Goods found, 
of which the owner is not known. 

WAIL, v. t. [Ice. vela; It. guaiolare; Gaelic, guilam, or 
xaill.] To lament; to moan ; to bewail. oS 

WAIL, cv. i. To weep; to express sorrow audibly 

WALL, 2. Loud weeping ; violent lamentation. 

WAILIFUL, @. Sorrowful; mournful. Shak. 

WAILIING, ppr Lamenting with audible cries. 

WAILLIING, n. Loud cries of sorrow ; deep lamentation. 

WAIL‘MENT, 2. Lamentation. Hacket. 

WAIN, n. (Sax. wen; W. guain.} 1. A wagon; @ car- 
riage for the transportation of goods on wheels. 2 A 
constellation, Charles’ wain. 

WAIN‘AGE, 2. A finding of carriages. Ainsworth. 

WAIN'-BOTE, n. Timber fur wagons or carta. Eng. law. 

WAIN'-HOUSE, a. A house or shed fur wagons and carts. 

etna Cyc. 

ALN'-ROPE, n. A rope for binding a load on a wagon ; a 
cart-rope. Shek. 

* WAIN SEOT, vn. (D. wagenschot.} In building, timber- 
work serving to line the walls of a room, being made in 

anels. 

* WAINSCOT, o.t. 1. To line with boards ; as, to wainscot 
ahall. 2. To line with different materials. Addison. 

* WAIN‘SCOT-ED, pp. Lined with boards or panels. 

* WAINISECOT-ING, ppr. Lining with boards. 

Abe n. A piece of timber two yards long, and a foot 


broad. 

WAIST, x. (W. gicasy.] 1. That part of the human body 
which is imme iately below the ribs or thorax ; or the 
small part of the body between the thorax and hips. 2. 
That part of a ship which is between the quarter-deck and 
forecastle. 

WAIST‘BAND, x. The band or upper part of breeches, 
trowsers or pantaloons, which encompasses the wairt. 

WAIST'CLOFHS, n. Coverings of canvas or tarpauling 
for the hammocks, stowed on the gangways, between the 

rarter-deck and forecastle. 

* WAISTCOAT, 2. [waist and coat.) A short coat or gar- 
ment tor men, extending no lower than the hips, and 
covering the waist; a vest. 

WAISTIER, xn. In ships, zcatsters are men who are station- 
ed in the waist in working the ship. Mar Dict. 

WAIT, v.i. [Fr. guetter ; It. guatare ; W. gweitiaw.) 1. 
To stay or rest in expectation; to stop or remain station- 
ary, till the arrival of eome person or event. 2. To stay 
proceedings, or suspend any business, in expectation of 
some person, event, or the arrival of some hour. J. To 
rest in expectation and natience. 4. To stay ; not to de- 

rt. 5. Toatay; to continue by reason of hinderance. 

To lie in ambush, as an enemy.— 7’ tonit on or upon, 
to attend, asa servant ; to perform menial services for.— To 
icait on. 1. ‘To attend ; to go to see ; to Visit on business 
or fur ceremony. 2. To pay servile or submissive attend- 
ance. 3. To follow, as a consequence. 4. To look 
watchfully. 5. To attend to; to perform. 6. To be 
ready to serve; to obey. Ps. xxv.—To wait at, to at- 
tend in «ervice; to perform service at. 1 Cor. ix.—To 
wait for, to watch, as an enemy. Job xv. : 

WAIT, v. ¢. 1. To stay for; to rest or remain stationary in 
expectation of the arrival of. 2. To attend ; to accompa- 
ny with submission or respect. 3. To attend as a conse- 
quence of sumething ; [0bs.] 

WAIT, x. Ambush.—As a noun, this word is used only in 
certain phrases.—7'o lie in wait, is to lie in ambush.— 7 
lay wait, tosetan ambush. Jer. ix. 

WAIT'ER, n. 1. One who waits ; an attendant ; a servant 
in attendance. 2. A server; a vesse] on which tea-furni- 
ture, &e., is carried. 

WALTUNG, ppr. Staying in expectation. 

W AIT’ING-MAID, rn. An upper servant who attends 

W AIT'ING-WOM-AN,}_ alady. 

{ WAITS, xn. [Goth, wahts.] 1. Itinerant, nocturnal musi- 
cians. 2. Noeturnal musicians who attended great men. 

WAIVE, x. A woman put out of the protection of the law. 


Cye. 

WAIVE vt t. To put off See Wave. 

WAUWOUDE, zn. In the Turkish empire, the governor of a 
sinall province or town ; a general. Cyc. 

WAKE, vo «. [Goth. wakan; Sax. wecan; G wachen; D. 
waaker, wekken.] 1. To be awake ; to continue awnke ; 
to watch ; hot tosleep. 2. To be excited or roused from 
sleep; to awake ; to be awakened. 3. ‘Io cease to sleep ; 
to awake. 4. To be quick ; to be alive or active. 5. To 
be excited from a torpid state ; to be put in reotion. 
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WAKE, v. t. 1. To rouse from sleep. 2. To arouse ; to 
excite ; to pide motion or action. 3. To bring % life 
again, as if from the sleep of death. 

WAKE, n. 1. The feast of the dedication of the church 
forinerly kept by watching all night. 2. Vigils ; state of 
forbearing sleep. 3. Act of waking; [old song.|— Wake 
of a ship, the track it leaves in the water, formed Ly the 
meeting of the water. 

WAKEFUTL, a. 1. Not sleeping ; indisposed tosleep. Dry. 
den. 2. Watchful; vigilant. 

WAKE'FUL-LY, ado. With watching or sleeplessness. 

WAKE’ FIUIL-NESS, n. 1. Indisposition to sleep. 2. For- 
bearance of sleep; want of sleep. Bacon. 

WA‘KEN, (wa'kn) o. i. [This seems to be the Saxon infin- 
itive retained.) To wake; to cease to sleep; to be 
awakened. 

WA‘KEN, (wikn) v. t. 1. To excite or rouse from sleep 
2. To excite to action or motion. 3. To excite; to pro- 
duce ; to rouse into action, 

WA‘KENED, pp. Roused from sleep ; excited into action. 

WA'KEN-ER, 2. One who rouses from sleep. Feltham. 

WA'KEN-ING, ppr. Rousing from sleep or stupidity. 

WA’'KER, x. One who watches ; one who rouses from sicep. 

WAKE'-ROB.-IN, 2. A plant of the genus arum. 

WAKING, ppr. 1. Being awake ; not sleeping. 2. Rousing 
from sleep; exciting into motion or action. 

WAK’ING, x. 1. The period of being awake. 2. Waich; 


obs, 

wii, n 1. In cloth,a ridge or streak rising above the 
rest. 2. A streak or stripe ; the mark of a rod or whip 
on animal flesh.— Wales of a ship, an assemblage of stuong 
planks, extending along a ship’s sides throughout the 
whole length. 

WALE~KNOT, or WALI/-KNOT, n. A single wale-knot 
is made by untwisting the ends of a rope, aud making a 
bight with the first strand ; then passing the second over 
the end of the first, and the third over the end of the sec- 
ond, and through the bight of the first. 

WALK, (wauk) v. i. [Sax. wealcan ; D. walken; G. walken; 

Sw. ralkare ; Dan, valker.]) 1. To move slowly on the 

feet ; to step slowly along; to advance by steps moaer- 

ately repeated, as animals. 2. ‘To move or go on the feet 
for exercise or amusement. 3. To appear, as a spectre. 

4. To act on any occasion ; [vbs.] 5. To be in inotion, 

as i clamorous tongue; [ods.] 6. To act or move un the 

fect in sleep. 7. To range ; to be stirring ; [unusual] 8. 

Tu move off; to depart ; [not elegunt.j—9. In Scripture 

to live and act or behave ; to pursue a particular course of 


life. 

WALK, (wauk) v. t. 1. To pass through or upon. 2. To 
cause to walk or step slowly ; to lead, drive or ride witha 
slow pace. 

WALK, (wauk) x. 1. The act of bide ag 8 the act of mov- 
ing on the feet with a slow pace. 2. The act of walking 
for air or exercise. 3. Manner of walking ; gait; step. 
4. Length of way or circuit through which one walks ; or 
a place for walking. 5. An avenue set with trees. 6. 
Way; road; range; place of wandering. 7. Region, 
space. 8. Course of life or pursuit. 9. The slowest pace 
of a horse, ox or other quadruped. 10. A fish.—11l. In 
the West Indies, a plantation of canes, &c.—A shkeep- 
walk, so called, is high and dry land where sheep pasture. 

WALK!A-BLE, (wauk/a-bl) a. Fit to be walked on ; (2. =.) 

WALRK’'ER, (wauker) x. 1. One who walks.—2. In our 
mother tongue, a fuller.—3. In law, a forest-officer ap- 
pointed to walk over a certain 8 for inspection; a 
forester. 4. One who deports himself in a iculag 
manner. 5. A fulling-mill; ro apa local. 

WALKING, (wauk'ing) ppr. Moving on the legs with a 
slow pace ; moving ; conducting one’s self. 

WALK’ING, (wauk‘ing) x. The act of moving on the fest 
with a slow pace. 

WALKIING-STAFF, ) 2. A staff or stick carried in the 

aS Ne eae hand for support or amusement 
in walking. 

-WALK'-MILL, (wauk’-mill) 2. A fulling-mill. [Zocal.] Cyc. 

WALL, n. [L. vallum; Sax. weal; D. wal; Russ. val; 
W. gial.{ 1. A work or structure of stone, brick or 
other materials, raised to some height, and intended for a 
defense or security. 2. Walls, in the plural, is used for 
fortifications in general; works for defense. 3. A de- 
fenge ; means of security or protection. 1 Sam. xxv.—To 
take the wall, to take the upper or most honorable place. 

WALL'-€REEP-ER, x. A small bird of the genus certhia 

WALL'-€RESS, n. [wall and cress.) A plant. 

WALL!-EE, 2. 1. A disease in the erystaline hu:mor of 
the eve; the glaucoma,—2. In horses, an eye in which 
the iris is of a very light grey color. 

WALL!-EVED, a. Having white eyes. Joknson. 

WALL/-FLOW-ER, x. [sall and flower.) A plant of the 

fenus cheirantkus ; a species of stock gillyflower. 

WALL/-FROIT, #. Abeta and bleed He it which, to be 
ripened, must be planted against a . 

WALL-LOUSE, n. An insect or small bug. [L. cimez.] 
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WALL-MOSS, 2. A species of moss growing on walis. 
WALL'-PEN-NY-WORT, n. A plant of the genus cofyle- 


don. 

WALI/-PEP-PER, 2. A plant of the genus sedum. 

WALL/-PIE,x. A plant, a species of asplenium. 

WALL/-ROE n. Anherb. Ainsworth. 

WALL/-SID-ED a. Having sides nearly perpendicular. 

WA LL-SPRING, n. A spring of water issuing from strat- 
ified rocks. 

WALL/-WORT, n. A plant, the dwarf-elder, or danewort. 

WALL, ». t. 1. To inclose with a wall. 2. ‘To defend by 
walls. 3. To fill up with a wall. 

WALLED, pp. Inclosed or fortisied with a wath. 

WALVUER, x. One who builds wails in the country. 

WALL’ER-ITE, x. A mincral, or variety of clay. « 

WAL'LET, a. 1. A bag for carrying the necessaries for a 
journey or march; a knapsack 2. Any thing protube- 
rant and swagging. 

WALL‘ING, ppr. Inclosing or fortifying with a wall. 

WALLIENG, n. Walls in general; materials for walls. 

WAL'LOP, v. i. [G. wallen ; Sax. wealan.} To boil with 
a continued bubbling or heaving and rolling of the liquor, 
with noise. 

WAL'LOP-ING, pp~. Boiling with a heaving and noise. 

WAL'LOW, 0. i. (Sax. weabrian ; Sw. cilfca ; Goth. walu- 
gan; G, aed 1. To roll one’s body on the earth, in 
mire, or on other substance ; to tumble and reall in water. 
2. To move heavily and clunsily. 3. To live in filth or 

se vice. 
ALLOW, wv. t. To roll one’a body. Jer. vi. 

WAL’LOW, 2. A kind of rolling walk. 

WAL'LOW-ER, a. One that rolls in mire. 

WAL'LOW-ING, ppr. Rolling the body on any thing. 

tWAL/LOW-ISH, a. Filthy. Ovcrbury. 

WAL'NUT, a. [D. walnoot ; Sax. walk and hauta.} A tree 
and it fruit, of the genus jyuglans. 

WAL'RUS, a. [G. wall and ross.) The morse or sea-horse, 
an animal of the northern seas. 

WAL‘TRON, n. Another name of the walrus. Woodard. 

WALTZ, a. [G. walzen.} A modern dance and tune, the 
measure of whose music is triple ; three quavers in a bar, 

WAM BLE, v. i. [D. wemelen ; Dan. vamliecr.) To bg dis- 
turbed with nausea; as, a wambling stomach; [rulgar.] 
L’ Estrange 

WAM'BLE-CROPPED, a. Sick at the stomach. [Vwlgar.]} 

WAM-PEE, 2. A plant, a species of arwin., 

WAMPUM, x2. Shells or strings of shells, used by the 
American Indians as money or a medium of commerce. 

* WAN, a. (Sax. wan, wann.] Pale; having asickly hue ; 
langaid of look. Spenser. 

WAN, for won ; pret. of win. 
VAND, n. (D. vaand.} 1. A small stick; a rod. 2. A 
staff of authority. 3. A rod used by conjurers or diviners. 

WAN’ DER, v. i. (Sax. wandrian; D. wandelen; G. wan- 
deln.] 1. To rove; to ramble here and there without any 
certain course or object in view. 2. Tu leave home; to 
depart; to migrate. 3. To depart from the subject in dis- 
eussion.—4. Ina moral sense, to stray ; to deviate ; to de- 
part from duty or rectitude. 5. To be delirious; not to 

under the guidance of reason. 
WAN'DER,v.t. To travel over without a certain course. 
WAN'DER-ER, x. A rambler; one that roves; one that 
deviates from duty. 
WAN’DER-ING, ppr. Roving ; deviating from duty. 
WAN'DER-ING, a. 1. Peregrination ; a traveling without 
a settled course. 2. Aberration; mistaken way ; devia- 
tion from rectitude. 3. A roving of the mind or thoughts 
from the point or business in which one onght to be en- 
gaged. 4. The roving of the mind in adream. 5. The 
roving of the mind in deiirium. 6. Uncertainty ; want 
ef bemg fixed. 
WAN'DER-ING-LY, adv. 
manner. 
WAN-DER-OO!, x. A baboon of Ceylon and Malabar. 
WANDY, a. Long and flexible, like a wand. Brockett. 
WANE, v. i. [Sax. wanian.] 1. To be diminished ; to 
decrease ; particularly applied to the illuminated past of 
the moon. 2. To decline ; to fail ; to sink. 
WANE, gv. t. To cause to decrease. B. Johnson. 

ANE, n. 1. Deerease of the illuminated part of the moon, 
to the eye of & spectator, 2. Decline; failure; diminu- 
tion ; decrease ; declension. 

WANG, n. (Sax. wang weng, wong) 1, The jaw, jaw- 
bone or cheek bone; (tieete used. ] (Sax scee-thwang.] 
The latchet of a shoe ; [ods.} 

WANG'-TOOTH, 2. A jaw-ooth. Cyc. 

lot n. Want of hope. 
AN‘HORN, x. A plant of the genus kacmpferia. 

WANING, ppr. Decreasing ; failing ; declining. 

WAN‘KLE, a. Weak ; unstable; changeable; not to be 
depended upon. Grose. 

WAN'LY, adv. In a pale manner; palely 

WANNED, a. Made wan or pale. Shak. 

WAN'NESS, n. Paleness; a sallow, dead pate color. 


In a wandering or unsteady 
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WAN’NISH, ea. Somewhat wan ; of a pale hue. Faizfus. 

WANT, wn. (Sax. wan, swranian; Goth. wan.] 1. Det 
ciency; defect; the ubsence of that which is neces- 
sary or useful. 2. Need; necessity; the effect of def- 
ciency. 3. Poverty; penury; indigence. 4. The stule 
of not having. 5. That which is nut possessed, but is 
desired or necessyy for use or pleasure. 6. A mole. 

WANT, v. t. 1. ‘Lo be destitute ; to be deficient in ; not to 
have. 2. ‘To be defective or deficient in. 3. To fall 
short; not to contain or have. 4. To be without. 5. To 
necd ; to have occasion for, as useful, proper cr requisite. 
6. To wish for ; to desire. 

WANT, tc. i. 1. To be deticient ; not to be sufficient. 2 
To fail ; to be deficient; to be lacking. 3. Tobe nussed , 
not tobe preseut. 4. To fall short; to be lacking. 

WANTAGE, an. Deficiency ; that which is wanting. 

WANTED, pp. Needed ; desired. 

WANTING, pp-. 1. Needing ; sacking; desizing. 2 «. 
Absent; deficient, 3. Slack ; deticieut. 

WANT’LESS, a. Having no want; abundant; truitful. 

WAN'TON, a. (W. ee I. Wandering or roving m 
gayety or sport ; spurtive ; frolicksome ; darting aside, oF 
one way and the other. 2. Moving or flying loosely, 
phiying inthe wind. 3. Wandering trons moral rectitude 5 
licentious ; dissolute; indulging in sensual ty without 
restraint.—4. Afore oeppropriately, deviating from the 
rules of chastity ; lewd ; lustful; Jascivious ; libidinouse, 
5. Disposed tounchastity ; indicating wantunnesa. Is. iti. 
6. Loose ; unrestrained ; running lo excess. 7. Luxuriant; 
overgrown. & Extravugaut. ¥. Notregular; not tumed 
or formed with regularity. 

WANTON, nv 1. A lewd person; a lascivioas man or 
woman. Sows. 2. A trifler; an insignificant flaucrer. 
3. A word of slight endearment; [l.u.] B. Jokneor. 

WANTON, v.t. 1. To rove aad ramble withoat restraint, 
rule or himit; to revel; to play loosely. 2. ‘Jo ramble in 
lewdneas ; to play lasciviously. J. T’o move briskly and 

Nac eury: 

t WAN TON, r. t. To make wanton. Feltham. 

WAN'TON-ING, ppr. Roving; flying loosely ; play ing 
Without restraint ; indulging in licenuousnese. 

t{ WAN‘TON-IZE, vr. i. To behave wantonly. 

WAN’TON-LY, ade. Loosely; without regularity or 16 
straint ; sportively ; gayly ; playfully ; lasciviously. 

WAN TON-NESS, xn. 1. Sportiveness; gayety; frolich- 
somencss; wageery. 2. Licentiousness; negligence of 
restraint. 3. Lasciviousness ; tewdness. Pet. i. 

WANT'-WITP, n. (acant and wit.) One destitute of wit ar 
sense ; a foot. [Nut in much use.] Shak, 

WAN TY, n. [D. want.] A broad strap of leather, used for 
binding a load upon the back of a beast. [Local.] Tweser. 

WAP’ A-CUT, n. The spotted owl of Hudson’s bay. 

t WAPED, a. Dejected ; cast down; crushed by misery. 

WAP EN-TAKE, | 2. [Sax. wapen-tac.] In some northern 

WAP EN-TAE, counties of England, a division or dis 
trict, answering to the hundred or eantred in other coun- 
ties. ‘The name was first given to the meeting. Bluck- 
stone. 

WAPP, 2. In aship, the rope with which the shrouds ans 
set taught in wale- knots. Cyc. 

WAP'PE, an. A species of cur, so called from bis voice. 

WAPPER, 2. A tish; a species of the river-gadgeon. 

WAP PER, See Warren. 

WAR,n. (Sax. wer; Fr. guerrc; It., Sp., Port. guerra.) 
}. A contest between nations or states, carried on by force. 
When war is conunenced by attacking a nation in peace, 
it is cailed an ofcnsive war, and such attaek is aygreesirs 
When war is undertaken to repel invasion or the attacks 
of an enemy, it is called defensire.—2. In poetical law 
gure, instruments of war.—J. Poctically, forees , anny 

- The profession of arms; art of war. 5. Hostility, 
state of opposition or contest; act of opposition. 6. La- 
mity; disposition to contention.— Wax of war, in naval 
offuirs, a ship of large size. 

WAR, v.i. 1. To make war; to invade or attack a nation 
or state with foree of arme ; to carry on hostilities; ur to 
be in a state of contest by violence. 2. To coatend ; to 
strive violently ; to be in a state of opposition. 

WAR, v. t. 1. To make war upon; [ods.] 2 To carry om 
a contest. 

WAR'-REAT, a. [war and beat.] Worn down ia 

WAR'-BEAT-EN,} war. J. Barlow. 

WAR'BLE, v. t. [G. wirbeln; Dan. kvireler.) 1. To que 
ver a sound or the voice ; to modulate with turns or va. 
riafions. 2. ‘Tr cause lo quaver. 3. To utter musically 
tu be modulated. 

WAR'BLE, v.i. ]. To be quavered or modulated. 2. Te 
be uttered meludiously. 3. To sing. 

WAR'B ns. Asong. Gray. 

WAR'BLED, pp. Quavered ; modulated ; uttered musically. 

WAR’BLER, vn. 1. A singer; a songster; used of birds. 2 

e common name of a genus of small birds. 

bi loa n. In farricry, small, hard tumors oa the backs 

lorses. 
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WAR’BLING, ppr. 1. Quavering the voice; modulating 

notes ; oinging. 2.4. Filled with musical notes. 

WAR'BLING, x. The act of shaking or modulating notes ; 
singing 


WARD, composition, as in toward, homeward, isthe Sax. 
weard, from the root of L. verto, &c. It corresponds to 
the L. versus. 

WARD, v. t. (Sax. weardian; Sw. varda; Dan. verger. 
1. To gu >; to keep in safety; to watch; [vds. 
2. To defend; to protect; [obs.]’ 3. To fend off; 
to repel to turn aside any thing mischievous that ap- 

rouches. 
ARD, v. i. 1. To be vigilant ; to keep guard; (obs.] 2. 
‘lo act on the defensive with a weapon. 

*VARD, x. 1 Watch; act of guarding. 2. Garrison ; troops 
ty detend a fort; .ods.} 3. Guard made by a weapon 
in fencing. 4. A fortress; astrong hold. 5. One whose 
business 1s to guard, watch and defend 3 a8, & fire-ward. 
6. A certain district, division or quarter of a town or city, 
committed to an alderman. 7. Custody ; confinement 
under guard. 8. A minor or person under the care of a 
guardian. 9. The state of a child under a guardian. 10. 
Guardianship ; right over orphans. 11. The division of 
aforest. 12. The division of a hospital. 13. The part 
of a lock which Coes ponds to its proper key. 

WARDIED, pp. Guarded. 

WARDEN, n. 1. A keeper; a guardian. 2 An officer 
who keeps or guards ;akeeper. 3. A large pear.— Ward- 
en of the Cinque Ports, in Exyland, an officer or magistrate 
who has the jurisdiction of a port or haven.—/Vurden of 
a unicersity is the master or president. 

WARDER, n. 1. A keeper; a guard. 2. A truncheon by 
which an officer of arms forbade fight. Shak.— }Varders of 
the tower, officers who attend state prisoners. 

WARD MOTE, n. (ward, and Sax. mote.] In law, a court 
held in each ward in London. 

WARDROBE, x. [ward and robe ; Fr. garde-robe.} 1. A 
room or apartment where clothes or wearing apparel is 
kept. 2. Wearing spparel in general. 

WARD/-ROOM, 2. [card and rovm.] In a ship, a room 
over the gun-room, whiere the lieutenants and other prin- 
cipal officers sleep and mess. 

WARDSHIP, n. 1. Guardianship ; care and protection of 2 
ward. 2. Right of guardianship. 3. Pupilage ; state of 
being under a guardian. 

WARD/-STAFF, 2. A constable’s or watchman’s staff. 

t WARE, pret. of wear. It is now written zrore. 

t WARE, a. ser war; Dan. ver. We never now use 
ware, by itself. But we use it in aware, beware, and in 
wary.) 1. Being in expectation of; provided against. 2 
Tim. iv. 2. Wary; cautious. Afiltun. 

WARE, vc. i. To take heed of. Dryden. 

TARE, v. ¢.; pret. wore. To cause a ship to change her 
course from one board to the otber, by turning her stern 
to the wind. 

WARE, a; plu. Wares. (Sax. ware; D. waar ; G. waare ; 
Sw. vara; Dan. vare.] Goods ; commodities ; merchan- 
dise.—Sea ware, a marine plant, a species of fucus. Lee. 

WARE, v. t. To ware one’s money, i. e. to bestow it well, 
to lay it out in ware. Grose. 

TWARE’FUL, a. Wary; watchful; cautious. 
WAREFULN ESS, n. Weariness ; cautiousness. 

ARE'HOUSE, n. A storehouse for goods. Addison. 

WARE/HOUSE, v.¢ To deposit or secure in a ware- 
house. 

WARE!HOUSED, pp. Placed in a store for safe keeping. 

WARF/HOUS-ING, ppr. Repositing in a store for safe 


keeping. ; 

f WARE'LESS, a. 1. Unwary; incautious. 2 Suffered 
unawares. 

Bae E'LY, adv. Cautiously. See WanriLy. 
AR'FARE, x. [izar, and fare, Sax. farar.] 1. Military 
service; military life ; war. 2. Contest; struggle with 
spiritual enemies. 

WAR‘FARE, v.i. To lead a military life; to carry on 
continual wars. [Little used.) Camden. 

*WAR/HA-BLE, a. (war, and L. hebilis.) Fit for war. 
Spenser. 

WA R'HOOP, n..[war and hoop.] The savage yell of war; 
a yell uttered on entering into battle. 

WA'RI-LY, ado. [from wary.) Cautiously ; with timor- 
ous prudence or wise foresight. Hooker. 

WAR'LNE, 2. A species of monkey of South America. 

WA/’RI-NESS, n. Caution; prudent care to foresee and 
guard against evil. 

WARK, x. Work ; a building. Spenser. [It ia obsolete, ex- 
cept in bulwark, \ 

WAR'LIKE, a. 1. Fit for war; disposed for war. 2. Mili- 
tary ; pertaining to war. 3. Having a martial appearance. 
4. Having the appearance of war. 

WAR'LIKE-NESS, ». A warlixe disposition or character. 
Little used.} Sandys. 

{WAR/LING, xn. One often quarreled with ; a word coined 
perhaps to rhyme with darling. Camden. 
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t WAR‘LOE€K, )n [wer-loga; Ice. vard-lookr.| A mate 

TWARLUEK, | wien a wicard: Dryden. J 

WARM, a. [Goth., D., G. warm; Sax. wearm; Sq., Den. 
varm.| 1. Having heat in a moderate degree ; not cold. 
2. Subject to heat; having prevalence of heat, or little or 
no winter, 3. Zealous ; ent. 4. Habitually ardent oF 
passionate ; keen; irritable. 5. Easily excited or pro- 
voked ; irritable. 6. Violent; furious. 7. Busy in ac- 
tion ; heated in action; ardent. 8 Fanciful; enthusias- 


tic. 9. Vigorous ; sprightly. 

WARM, vw. ¢. [Sax. wearmian; Goth. warmyan.] 1. To 
communicate a moderate degree of heat to. 2. To make 
engaged or earnest ; to interest ; to engage. 

WARM, v.14. 1. To become moderately heated. 2 To 


become ardent or animated. 

WAKMED, pp. Moderately heated ; made ardent; excited 

WARMIING, ppr. Makidfg moderately hot ; making ardent 
or zeuloua 

WARM/ING-PAN, ». A covered pan with a long handle 
for warming a bed with ignited coals. 

WARM ING-STONE, na. [warm and oe) A stone dug in 
Cornwall, which retains heat a great while. 

WARMLY, ado. 1. With gentle beat. Afilton. 2. Eagerly , 
earnestly ; ardently. 

WARM NESS, ) 2. 1. Gentle heat. 2. Zeal; ardor; fer- 

WARMTH, vor. 3. Earnestness ; eagerness. 4. Ex- 
citement; animation. 5. Fancifuluess ; entbusiasm.—6. 
In perneny; the fiery effect given to a red color by a smal) 

addition of yellow. 

WARN, ct. ¢. (Sax. warnian ; Sw. carna; G. warnen.] 1. 
To give notice of approaching or probable danger or evil, 
that it may be avoided ; to caution against any thing that 
may prove injurious, 2. Tocaution against evil practices, 
1 Thess. v. 3. To admonish of an daly: 4. To inform 
previously ; to give notice to. 5, To notify by authority ; 
tosummon. 6. To ward off; (0ds.] 

WARNED, pp. Cautioned against danger ; admonished of 
24 erate evil ; notified. 

WARN'ER, 2a. An admonisher. 

WARNING, ppr. Cautioning against danger ; admonish- 
ing ; giving notice to; summoning to meet or appear. 

WARNING, a. 1. Caution against danger, or against faults 
or evil practices which incur danger. 2. Previous notice. 

WAR!-OF-FICE, n. An office in which the military affairs 
of a country are superintended and managed. 

WARP, xa. Mages wearp ; J). werp.] 1. In manufactures, the 
threads which are extended lengthwise in the loom, and 
crossed by the woof.—2. In a ship, a rope employed in 
drawing, towing or removing a ship or boat; a towing- 
line.—3. In agriculture, a slimy substance deposited on 
Jand by marine tides, by which a rich alluvial soi) is 
formed ; {local.] Cyc.—4. In cows,a miscarriage ; [lucal.] 

WARP, vt. i. [Sax. weorpan, wurpan, wyrpan; G. werfen ; 
D. werpen.] 1. To turn, twist or be twisted out of a straight 
direction. 2. To turn or incline from a straight, true or 
proper courne ; to deviate. 3. To fly with a bending or 
Waving motion ; to tum and wave, like a flock of birds or 
insects. 4. Toslink ; to cast the young prematurely ; as 
cows ; {local. 

WARP, v.f. 1. To turn or twist out of shape, or out of a 
straight direction, hy contraction. 2. To turn aside from 
the true direction ; to cause to bend or incline ; to pervert. 
—t. In scamen’s language, to tow or move with a Jine or 
warp, attached to buoys, to anchors or to other shipe, é&c 
by which means a ship ia drawn, usually in a bending 
course or with various turns.—4. In rural economy, to cast 
the young prematurely ; [local.]—5. 1n agriculture, to in- 
undate, as land, with sea-water ; or to let in the tide, for 
the purpose of fertilizing the ground by a deposit of warp 
or slimy substance ; [local ; Eng.J—6. In repe-maiing, to 
run the yarn off the winches into hauls to be tarred.— To 
warp water, in Shakspeare, is furced and unusual. 

WARPED, pp. Twisted by shrinking or seasoning ; per- 
verted ; moved witb a warp ; overflowed. j 

WARPING, ppr. Turning or twisting ; causing to incline ; 

erverting , Moving with a warp; enriching by overflow- 
Ny with tide-water. 

WARP'ING-BANK, #. A bank or mound of earth raised 

round a field for retaining the water let in from the sea. 


I al. C. 
WARP ING-CLOUGH, n. A flood 
r a1 : ; . -gate to let in tide-water 
WARPING-HATCH, upon land. | Local.j 


WARPING-SLOICE, 

WARPING-€UT nx. An open passage or channel 
WARP!ING-DRAIN for echnre ie e water from 
WARP'ING-GUT-TER, ) lands inundated. [Local.] 


WARP-ING-HOOK, ». A hook used by rope-makers fos 
hanging the yarn on, when warping into hauls for tarring 
WARPING-POST, x. A strong post used in warping rope 


arn. 
WAR'PROOF, n. {war and proof.] Vabor tried by war. 
WAR RANT, v. t. [Gaelic, barantas, baranta ; W. gweren.- 
tx, grarant; Norm. garrarty ; Fr. gerantsr.] 1. To an 
thorize ; to give authority or power to do or forbear any 
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thing, by which the person authorized is secured or saved 
harinless from any Juss or damage by the act. 2. ‘To main- 
tain; to support by authority or proof. 3. To justify. 
4. To secure; to exempt; to privilege. 5. To declare 
with assurance.—6. In law, to secure to a grantee an 
estate granted ; to assure. 7. To secure toa purcnaser of 
| oa the title to the same ; or to indemnify him against 

. 8. To secure to a purchaser the good quality of the 
goods sold; sce Warranty. 9. To assure that a thing is 
what it appears to be, which implies a covenant to make 
good any defect or loss ineurred by it. 

WAR/RANT, x. 1. An act, instrument or obligation, by 
whieh one person authorizes another to do sumething 
which he bas not otherwise a right to do; an act or in- 
strument investing one with a right or authority. 2. A 

cept autborizing an officer to svize an offender and 
ing bim to justice. 3. Authority ; power that author- 
iwes or justifies any act. 4. A commission that gives au- 
thority, or that justifies. 5. A voucher; that which 
aitests or proves. 6. Hight; legality; [obs.| 7. A writ- 
ing which authorizes & person to receive money or Other 
thin 

WAR/RANT-A-BLE, «a. Authorized by commission, pre- 
cept ar right; justifiable , defensible. 

WAR RANT-A-BLE-NESS, a. ‘I'he quality of being justi- 
fiable. Sidney. 

WARRANT-A-BLY, adc. In a manner that may be justi- 
fied ; justifiably. Wake. 

WAIR/RANT-ED, pp. Authorized ; justified ; secured ; as- 
sured by covenant or by implied obligation. 

WAR-RAN-TEE’, 2. The person to whom land or other 
thing ie warranted. Ch. Justice Parsons. 

WARIRANT-ER, a. 1. One who gives authority, or legally 
empowers, 2. One who ussures, or cuvenants to assure ; 
one who contracts to eeture another in a right, or te make 

-any defect of tithe or quality 
WAR‘RANT-ING, ppr. 1. Authorizing ; empowering. 2. 
ring ; securing to another a right, or covenanting to 
make good a defect of title in lands, or of quality in 


*WAR'RAN-TISE, zn. Authority ; security. Shak. 

WAR/RANT-OR, x. One who warmnts. 

WAR'RAN-TY, a. 1. In law, a pr mise or covenant by 
deed, made by the bargniner for himself and his heirs, to 
Warrant or secure the bargainee and his heirs against a 
men in the enjoyment uf an estate or other thing granted. 
w. Authority ; justiicatury mandate or precept. 3. Se- 

curity. 

WAR AN-TY, ». t. To warrant; to guaranty. ! 

tWAR-RAY!, 0. ¢. [Fr. guerroyer.] To make war upon. 

te res a, (Sax. werra, for wersa.) Worse. Spenser. 
rAR'REN, n. (Ir. garenne; D. waarande.) 1. A piece of 
ground appropriated to the breeding and preservation of 
cabbits.—2. In law, a franchise or hangs privileged by pre- 
scription or grant from the king, for keeping beasts and 
fuwls. 3. A place for keeping fish in a river. 

WAR ‘REN-ER, a. The keeper of a warren, Juhnson. 

WAR’RLAN-GLE, n. A hawk. Ainsworth, 

*WAR/RIOR, n. [from war; Fr. guerrier ; Wt. guerriere.) 
1. Ina general sense, a sobdier ; a man engaged in mili- 
tary lite.—2. Emphatically, a brave man; a goud sol- 


dier. 

WAR/RIOR-ESS, x. A female warrior. Spenser. 

WART, ». (Bax. weart; D. wrat: G. rarze ; Sw. vdrta.) 
1, A hard exerescence on the skin of animals, which is 
covered with the production of the cuticle. 2. A protu- 
Ueranee on trees. 

WART'ED, a. In botany, having little knobs on the surface ; 
Verrucose , a8, 8 warted eapsule. Martyn. 

WART'WORT, n. A plant of the genus euphordia. 

WART'Y, a. 1. Having warts; full of warts; overgrown 
with warts. 2. Of the nature of warts. 

WAR‘-WORN, a. Worn with military service. 

WARY, a. (Sax. war; Ice. rar.) Cautivus of danger ; 
carefully watching and guarding against deception, arti- 
fices and dangers; scrupulous; timourously prudent. 

WAS, the past tense of the substantive verb: Sux., Goth. 
wesan}; L. ease, fur resse, to be, to exist; whence Eng. ie, 
in the mesent tense, and was in the past; as, [ was. 

WASE, 2 A wreath of straw or cloth upon the head to re- 
lieve the pressure of burdens. Cooper. 

WASH, c. t. (Sax. werscan ; G. waschen; D. wasechen.) 1. 
Yo cleanse by ublution, or by rubbing in water. 2. To 
wet; to fall on and moisten. 3. To overflow. 4. To 
overflow or dash against; to cover with water. 5. To 
scrub in water. 6. To separate extraneous matter from. 
—7. In paiating, to lay a color over any work with a 
pencil, to ge it the proper tints, and make it appear more 
naturml. 8&8. To rub over with some liquid substance. 9. 
To squeeze and cleanse in water. 
current of water. 11. To overiay with a thin coat of 
metal. 12. To purify from the pollution of sin. 

WASH, v. i. 1. To perform the act of ablution, 2 Kings v. 
2. To perform the business of cleansing clothes in water ; 


10. To cleanse by a 
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to rinse printed calicoes, to dissolve and remove the gum 
and paste. 

WASH, x. 1. Alluvial matter; substances collected and 
deposited by water. 2. A bog; a marnh; alten. A 
coametic. 4. A lotion; a medical liquid preparation for 
external application. 5. A superficial stain or color. 6 
Waste liquor of a kitchen for hogs. 7. ‘The act vf wash- 
ing the clothes of a family ; or the whole quantity washed 
at once.—8. With distillers, the fermentable hquor made 
by dissolving the proper subject for fermentation and dis- 
tiation in common water. 9. The shallow part of a nver, 
or arn of the sea. 10. ‘The blade of an oar ; the thin part, 
which entera the water, and by whose impulse the bual ts 
moved. 11. The color iid on a picture to a its tints, 
12. A substanee laid on boards or other work fur beauty 
or preservation. 132 Athincoatof metal. 14. Inthe #4. 
Indies, a mixture of dunder, molasses, water and scum- 
Tuings, for distillation. 

WASH, a. Weak; washy. Beaumont and Fletcher. 

WASH'-BALL, 2. [reask and ball.) A ball of svap, to be 
used in washing the hands or face. 

WASIY-BOARD, 2. 1. A broad, thin plank, fixed occasion- 
ally on the top of a boat or other small vessel’s side, t¢ 
prevent the sea from breaking over ; also,a piece of plank 
on the sill of a Jower deck port for the sume purpuse. 2 
A board in & room next to the floor. 

WASHED, pp. 1. Cleansed in water; purified. 2. Over- 
thwed; dashed against with water. 3. Covered over 
with a thin cuat, aa of metal. 

WASWER, 2. 1. One who washes. 2. An fron ring be- 
tween the nave of a wheel and the linch-pin. 

WASHER-WOM-AN, a. A woman that washes clothes 
for others or for hire. 

WASTING, ppr. Chansing with water; purifying ; over- 
flowing ; overspreading. 

WASIFING, n. 1. The act of cleansing with water; abla- 
tion, Heb. ix. 2. A wash ; of the clothes washed. 

WASHAUNG-MA-CHUINE’, 2. A machine used in meshing: 

We ene n. A vease) in which any thing is wasted. 

owley. 

WASH -STAND, n. A small table or frame on which a 
vessel is placed to be used in washing the hands or face. 

W ASH!-TUB, n. A tud in which clothes are washed. 

WASH'Y, a. i. Watery ; damp ; soft. 2. Weak; not solid. 
3. Weak ; not firm or hardy ; hiable to sweat prutascly 
with labor. New Fagiand. 

* WASP, vn. (Sax. wexp, or waeps; D. weep: G. werpe ; L. 
respa.) In entomoloiry, a genus of stinging insects. 

WASD'-FLY, vn. A species of tly resembling a wasp. 

WASPYUSH, a. Snappish; petulant; irritable ; frascible ; 
quick to resent any trifling affront. Pope. 


| WASPASH-LY, ado. Petuluntly ; ina snappish manner. 


WASP ISIENESS, x. Petulance; irascibility ; snapp:sh- 


ness. 

WAS'SAIL, (wor/sel) x. (Sax. wes-hal.] 1. A liquor made 
of apples, sugar and ale, formerly much used by Engiush 

ood tellows. 2. A drunken bout. 3. A merry song. 

WAS SAIL, v. 1. ‘Fo hold a merry, drinking meeting. 

WASSAIL-BOWL, n. A bowl tor holding waszail. 

WAS SAIL-€UP, n. Acup in which wassail was carried to 
the company. Cyc. 

WAS'/SAIL-ER, n. A toper; a drunkard. Wilton. 

WAST, past tense of the substantice verd, in the second 

erson ; 08, (hon wast. 

WASTE, v. t. [Sax. westan, awestan; G. verwikica: Dz 
veriwcoesten; L. tasto.] J To dininish by gradual disvipa- 
tion or loss, 2. To cause to be Jost; to destroy by écat- 
tering or by injury. 3. To expend without necessity or 
use ; to destroy wantonly or huxunousty ; tosquander ; to 
cause to be lust through wantonness or negligence. 4. To 
destroy in enmity ; to desolate. 5. Tuo suder to be lost 
unnecessarily ; or to throw away. 6. To destroy by vio- 
lence. 7. Toimpair strength gradually. &. To lose io 
iHeness or misery ; to wear out. 9. To spend, tu con- 
sume.—10. In luz, to damage, impair or injure, as an 
estate, voluntarily, or by suficring the buildings, fences, 
&c. to goto decay. 11. To exhaust; to be consumed by 
time or mortality. 12. To scatter and lose for want of 
use or of occupiers. 

WASTE, v.i. 1. To dwindle; to be diminished ; to lose 
bulk or substance gradually, 2. To be diminished or lost 
by slow dissipition, comasumption or evapuration. 3. To 
be consumed by time or mortality. 

WASTE, a. 1. Destroyed ; ruined. 2. Desolate; uncult+ 
vated. 3. Destitute ; stripped; as, lands laid aastc.—4. 
Superfluous ; Jost for want of occupiers. 5. Worthless ; 


» that which is rejected, or used only for mean purpores. 


6. That of which no account is taken, or of which no 
value is found ; as, waste paper. 7. Uncultivated ; un- 
tilled ; unproductive.—Laid waste, desolated ; ruined. 
WASTE, nw. 1. The act o. squandering ; the diezimtion of 
roperty through wantonness, ambition, extravagance 
uxury ornegligence. 2, Consumption ; loss; useless ex- 
pense ; any loss or destruction which is neither necessary 
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mor promotive of a good end. 3. A desolate or unculti- 
vated country. 4. Land untilled, though capable of til- 
lage. 5. Ground, space or plice unoccupied. 6, Region 
ruined and deserted. 7. Mischief; destruction.—s. In 
law, spoil, destruction or injury done to houses, woods, 
fences, lands, &c., by a tenant for life or for years, to the 

rejudice of the heir, or of him in reversion or renwinder. 
AST'ED, pp. 1. Expended without necessity or use 5 lost 
through negligence ; squandered. 2. Diminished ; dissi- 
pated, evaporated; exhausicd. 3. Desolated ; ruined ; 
destroyed. 

WASTE FUL, a. 1. Lavish; prodigal ; expending proper- 
ty, or tbat which is valuable, without necessily or use. 
2. Destructive to property ; ruinous. 3. Desulate ; unve- 
cupied ; untilled ; uncultivated. 

WASTEFUL-LY, ede. In a lavish manner; with prodi- 
gality 3 in uscless expenses or consumption. Dryden, 

WASTE'FUL-NESS, no Lavisliness ; prodicality ; the act 
or practice of expending what is valuable without nheces- 
sily or use. 

WASTE'-GATE, n. A gate to let the water of a pond pags 
off when it is not wanted. Cre. 

WAS'IKL, n. A particular sort of bread ; fine bread. 

WASTE NESS, xn. A desolate state ; solitude. 

WASTER, n. 1. One who is prodigal ; one who squanders 
property ; one who cousumes Cxtravagantly or without 
use, 2. A kind of cudgel. 

WASTETHRIFT, n. [waste and thrift.] A spendthrift 

WASTE!-WTLER, x. An overfill or wier for the super- 
fluous water of a canal. Cyc. 

WASTING, ppr. 1. Lavishing prodigally ; expending or 
comsuming without use ; diminishing by slow dissipation ; 
desolating ; Jaying waste. 2. a. Diminishing by dissipa- 
tion or by great destruction. 

WAST REEL, n. A state of waste or common. [Laral.] 

WAST’REL, nm. Waste substances; any thing cast 

W AST'O-REL,$ away as bad. [Lorel.] Cye. 

WATCH, n. [Sax. wecca ; Sw. rucht, or vaht, vachta; Dan. 
eagt.] |. Forbearance of sleep. 2. Attendance without 
sicep. 3. Attention ; close observation. 4. Guard ; vigi- 
lance for keeping or protecting ucainst danger. 5. A 
watchman, or watchmen; men set for a guard, either one 
person or more, set to espy the approach of an enemy or 
other danger, and to give an alarm or notice of such dan- 

er; aseutinel; a guard. 6. The place where a guard is 

ept. 7. Post or othce of a watchman. 8&8. A period of 
the night, in which one person or one set of persons stand 
as sentinels ; or the time from one relief of sentinels to 
another, %& A small time-piece or chronoineter, to be 
carried in the pocket or about the person, in which the 
machinery is moved by a spring.—10. Ag sea, the space 
of time during which one set or division of the crew re- 
main on deck to perform the necessary duties. This is 
ditferent in different nations.—7'o be ou the watch, to be 
looking steadily for some event. 

WATCH, v.i. (Sax. wracian, waecan; G. wacken.] 1. To be 
awake ; to be or continuc without sleep. 2. To be atten- 
tive ; to look with attention or steadiness. 3. ‘To look 
with expectation. 4. To keep guard ; tu act as sentinel ; 
to look for danger. 5. ‘lo be attentive ; to be vigilant in 
preparation fur an event or trial, the time of whose arrival 
Is uncertain. 6. ‘To be insidiously attentive ; as, to zwatch 
for an opportunity to injure another. 7. Toattend on the 
sick during the night.— 7’ watch over, to be cautiously 
Observant of. 

GVATCH, v. t. 1. To guard; to have in keeping. 2. To 
observe in ambush; to lie in wait fur. 3. To tend; to 
guard. 4. To observe in order to detect or prevent, or for 
some particular purpose. 

wW A TCHED, pp. Guarded ; observed with steady vigilance. 

W ATCIVER, xn. 1. One who sits up or continues awake ; 
particwmarty, one who attends npon the sick during the 
night. 2. A diligent observer ; [ohs. 

WATCHIET, a. (Sax. waced.] Pale orlight blue. Dryden. 
WacrcHFruL, a. Vigilant ; attentive ; careful to observe ; 
observant ; cautious. 

WATCH FUL-LY, adz. Vigitantty ; heedfulty ; with care- 


fal observation of the approach of evil, or attention to 


duty. 

WATCHTUL. NESS, n. 1. Vigitance ; heedfulness ; heed ; 
euspicious attention; careful and diligent observation. 
2. Wakefulness ; indisposition or inability to steep. 

WATCILP-GLASS, vn. 1. In ships, a half-hour glass, used to 
measure the time of a watch on deck. 2. A concavo-con- 
vex glass for covering the face or dia! of a watch. 

WATCH !-ITOUSE, x. [pratch and house.) A,house in which 
a watch or guard is placed. Gay. 

WATCHING, ppr. Being awake ; guarding ; attending the 
sick ; carefully observing. 

WATCHING, n. Wakefulnesy ; inability to sleep. 

WATCH-LIGHT, 2 Acandle witha rush wick. Addison. 

WATCH MA-KER, n. [watch and maker.) One whose oc- 
cupation is to make and repair watches. 

WATCHMAN, n. A sentinel; a guard. Sirift. 
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WATCH TOW-ER, a. A tower on which a sentmnel 19 

placed to watch for enemies or the approach of danger. 

WATCH WORD, x. ‘The word given to sentinels, and t 
such as have occasion Co Visit the guards, used as a signal 
by which a friend is known frum an cuemy, or a person 
who has a right to pass the watch, frou: one who has 


not, 

WA'TER, n. [Sax. water, wes; D. water; G. wasser, 
Dan. rater; Sw. ratten; Goth. wuto.] 1. A fluid, the 
most abundant and tnost necessary for living beings of 
any in nature, except air. Water, when pure, is colorless 
destitute of taste and smell, ponderous, transparent, ari 
in a very small degree compressible. 2. ‘The vocan ; a 
sea; a lake; ariver; any great collection of water ;.as in 
the phrase, to go by water. 3. Urine. 4. Tae color or 
lustre of a diaanond or pearl, sometimes perhaps of other 
precious stones ; as, a diamond of the first water, that i, 
perfccetly pure and transpurent. 5. Water isa nuine giver 
to several liquid substances or humors in animal bodies — 
To hold rater, to be sound or light ; [obsolete or culgar.] 

WATER-BEAR‘ER, a. eee aud bearcr.) Ln astronomy, 
asign of the zodiac, called, also, Aquarius. 

WA'TER-BEL/LOWS, 2. [water and dcllowe.) A machine 
for blowing air into a furnace, by mcans of a cokmn of 
water falling through a vertical tube. 

WA’TER-BORNE, pp. Borne by the water ; floated ; hav- 
ing water sudicient to fluat. Smollett. 

WATTER-CAL‘A-MINT, x. A species of mint or mentha. 

WATTER-CAR'RIAGE, 2. 1. ‘Transportation or convey- 
ance by water; or the means of transporting by water. 
2. A vessel or boat ; [vbs.] 

WA'TER-€ART, n. A cart bearing a large cas of wator 
which is conveycd into a cylinder full of holes, by means 
of which the water is ysl upon the ground. 

WA'TER-€LOCK, x. The clepsydra; an instrument oc 
machine serving to measure time by the fall of a certain 
quantity of water. 

WA'TER-CLO@ET, n. A closet or apartment for washing 
or other pu of cleanliness. 

WA'TER-COL/OR, 2. Weter-colors, in painting or limning, 
are colors diluted and inixed with gum-water. 

WA‘TER-E€OURSE, x. [icater and course.} 1. A stream 
of water; a river or brook. Js. xliv. 2. A channel or 
canal for the conveyance of wates, particularly in drain 
ing lands, 

WA'TER-ERESS, n. [water and eress.] A small creeping: 
plant or woed growing in watery pluces. Cyc. 

WA'TER-€ROW FOOT, n. [water and crowyvot.}] A plan: 

on which cows are said to be fond of feeding. 

WA’‘TER-DROP, n. [2cater and drop.] A drop of water. . 

WA’‘TER-DROP'WORT, n. A plant. Lee. 

WA‘TER-EL/E-PHANT, n. A name given to the hippe- 


tamus. 

WaA‘TER_EN'GINE, n. [water and engine.] An-engine to 

ruisg water; or an engine inoved by waler. . 

WA'‘TER-FALL, a. A fall or p pene icuine descent of the 
water of a river or stream, or & descent nearly perpendic- 
ular; a cascade ; a-cataract. But the word is generally 
used of the fall of a small river or rivulet. 

WA'TBR-FLAG, x. Water flower-de-luce. 

WA'TER-FLOOD, n. [water and flood.) A flood of water 
an inundation. 

WA'TER-FLY, x. [water and fly.] An insect that is seen 
on the water. 

WA'TER-FOWL, vn. A fowl that frequents the water, a@ 
dives about rivers, lakes, or on or near:the sea ;-an-aquatis 


fow). 
WA'TER-FOX, 1. [orater and foz.] 
carp, on account of its cunning. Walton. 
WA‘'TER-FUR ROW, n. In agriculture, a deep furrow 


made for conducting water from the ground and keeping 
it dry. 
WA’TER-FURROW, v. t. To plough or open water-fur- 


rows. 

WA'TER-GALL, x. I. A cavity made in the earth bya 
torrent of water. 2. An appearance in the rainbow. 

WA’TER-GER'MAN-DER, n. A.plant. Cye. 

WA‘TER-GOD, a. [tater and god.) A deity that presides 
over the water. 

WATER-GRO'EL, x. A liquid food, composed of water 
and - small portion of. meal or other farinaceous. substance 
boiled. 

Weatn Gace |” An instrument for measuring or 

WA‘TER-GAGE, ascertaining ‘the depth or quantity 


of water. 
WA‘TER-HAM/MER, n. A column of water in a vacuum, 
which, not being su d as in the air, falls against the 
end of the vessel with a peculiar noise. 
WA‘TER-HAIR-GRAB&S, n. A species of grass. Cyc. 
W A‘TER-HEMP-AG/RI-MO-NY, 2. A plant. Lee. 
WA'TER-HEN, n. (water and Aen.) A water-fowl. Cys 
WA'TER-HOG, nz. A quadraped of South America. Linne 
WA‘TER-LAU'REL, 2. [toater and laurel.} A plant. 
WA/TER-LEAPF, n. [water and leaf.) A plant. Lee. 


A name given to the 
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WA'TER-LESS_ a. Destitute of water. Tooke. 

WA’TER-LEV EL, 2. [water and level.) ‘The level formed 
by the surface of still water. 

WA'TER-LIL/Y, 2. [water and lily.) A plant. Lee. 

W A’TER-LINE, 2. A horizontal line supposed to be drawn 
about a ship’s bottom, at the surface of the water. 

W A/TER-LOGGED, a. Lying like a log on the water. 

WA'TER-MAN, nz. [water and man.} A boatman ; a ferry- 
man; @ man who manages water-craft. Gay. 

WA‘TER-MARK, n. [water and mark.) The mark or limit 
of the rise of a flood. Dryden. 

WA‘TER-MEL'ON, n. [water and melon.) A plant and its 
fruit, of the genus cucurbita, (C. cttrullus.) 

WA‘TER-MILL, n. A mill whose machinery is moved by 
water, and thus distinguished from a wind-mill. 

WA‘TER-MINT. See WatkER-CaLamInt. 

WA'TER-NEWT, 2. An animal of the lizard tribe. 

W A’ TER-OR'DE-AL, n. A judicial trial uf persons accused 
of crimes, by means of water ; formerly in use among illit- 
erate and superstitious nations. 

WA’TER-OU'ZEL, n. A fowl of the genus sturaus. 

WA'TER-PARS'NEP, x. A plant of the genus sium. 

WA'TER-PO-A, n. A species of grass, the pea aquatica. 

WaA‘TER-POISE, n. (water and puise.] An instrument for 
examining the purity of water. 

WA'TER-POT, x. A vessel for holding or conveying 
water, or for sprinkling water on cloth in bleaching, or 
on plants, &c. 

W A'TER- PROOF, a. [water and proof.) Impervious to 
water ; so firm and compact as not to admit water. 

WA‘TER-RADIISH, n. A species of water-cresses. 

WA’TER-RAIL, x. A fowl of the genus rallus. 

WA'TER-RAT, xn. An animal of the genus nrus. 

WA‘TER-ROECKIET, vn. 1. A species of water-cresses. 2. 
A kind of fire-work to be discharged in the water. 

WA'TER-ROT, r. t. To rot by steeping in water. 

WA‘TER-ROT-TED, pp. Rotted by being stecped in 
water. 

WA TER-ROT-TING, ppr. Rotting in water. 

WA'TER-SAIL, 2. peatee and sail.) A small sail used 

"under a studding-sail or driver-Loom. Mar. Dict. ; 

WA'TER-SAP-PHIRE, n. [water and eapphire.} A kind 
of blue precious stone. 

WA'TER-SHOOT, 2. [water and shoot. 
from the root or stock of atree. (Lal. 

WA’TER-SNAKE, an. A snake that? -equents the water. 

WA'‘TER-SOAK, v.t. [water and pak.} To soak or fill 
the interstices with water. 

WA'TER-SOAKED, pp. Soaked or having its interstices 
filled with water; as, water-s# zked wood. 

WA'‘TER-SOLD IER, nr. A “ant of the genus stratiotes. 

WA'TER-SPAN'IEL, nv. 2 dog so called. Sutney. 

WA'TER-SPOUT, an. A’ sea, a vertical column of water, 
raised from the surfay of the sca and driven furiously by 
the wind. 

WA'TER-TA'BLE. a. [water and table.} In architecture, a 
ledge in the wall of a building, abuut eighteen or twenty 
inches from the ground. 

WA'TER-TATH, x. In England, a species of coarse grass 

Be idl in wet grounds. Cyc. 


A sprig or shoot 


A'TER-THER-MOM'E-TER, 2. An instrument for as- 
certaining the cise degree of cold at which water 
ceases to he condensed. Cyc. 


WA'TER-TIGHT, a. So tight as not to admit water. 
WA’TER-TRE‘FOIL, n. A plant. Mortimer. 
WA'TER-VI‘O-LET, 2. [water and riviet.] A plant. 
WA'TER-WAY, wn. In a ship's deck, a piece of timber, 
forming a channel for conducting water to the scuppers. 
WA‘TER-WHEEL, 2. 1. A wheel moved by water. 2. 
n engine fur raising water from a deep well. 
WA'TER-WIL'LOW, fn. [tater and willow.) A plant. 
WATER-WITH, n. [water and with.) A plant. 
WATER-WORK, n. Water-rorks are hydraulic machines 
or engines, particularly such as form artificial fountains, 
spouts and the like. : 
WA'TER-WORT, n. A plant of the genus elatine. 
WA'TER, v.t. 1. To irrigate ; to overflow with water, or 
to wet with water; as, to water land. 2. To supply with 
ater. 3. To supply with water for drink. 4. ro di- 
ersify ; to wet and calender; to give a wavy appear- 
ance to. 
WA'TER, v.i. 1. Toshed water or liquid matter. 2. To 
. get or take in water.— he mouth waters, a phrase deno- 
ting that a ven has a longing desire. 
WA'TER-AGE, n. Money paid for transportation by water. 
WA‘TERED, pp. Overspread or sprinkled with water; 
made wet ; supplied with water ; made lustrous by being 
wet and calendered. 
WA/‘TER-ER, n. One who waters. Carew. 
WA'TER-I-NESS an, (from intron y Moisture ; humidity ; 
a state of abounding with water. Arbuthnot. 
WA‘TER-ING, ppr. Overflowing; sprinkling or wetting 
with water ; supplying with water. 
WA'TER-ING, x. 1. 
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with water; the act of surplying with water. 2. The 
lace where water is supplied. 
A'TER-ING-PLACE, n. A place to which people resort 
for mineral water, or for the use of water in some way of 
other. 

WA'TER-ING-TROUGH, « A trough ir which cattle and 
horses drink. 

WA‘TER-ISH, a. 1. Resembling water ; thin, as a liquor 

ryden. 2 Moist; somewhat watery. Hale. 

W A'TER-ISH-NESS, x. ‘J’hinness, as of a liquor ; resem- 
blance to water. Floyer. 

WA'"TER-LESS, a. Destitute of water. Mitford. 

WA'TER-Y, a. 1. Resembting water ; thin or transparent, 
as aliquid. 2. Tasteless; insipid ; vapid ; spiritiess. 3. 
Wet; abounding with water. 4. Pertaining to water 
5. Consisting of water. 

WATH, n. Food used in the North of England. Grose. 

WAT'TLE, n. (Sax. watel.] 1. Properly, a twig or text- 
ble rod ; and hence, a hurdle. 2. The deshy excrescence 
that grows under the throat of a cock or turkey, or a like 
substunce on a fish. 3. A rod laid on a roof to support 
the thatch. 

WAT'TLE, v.t. 1. To bind with twigs. 2. To twist oz 
interweave twigs one with another; to plat; to forma 
kind of net- work with flexible branches. 

WAT'TLED, pp. Bound or interwoven with twigs. 

WAT'TLING, ppr. Interweaving with twigs. 

WAUL, +c. &. To cry, as a cat. 

WAULING, ppr. Crying, as a cat. 

WAVE, 2. [Sax. weg, weg; G. woge; Sw. cag: lr 
ane 1. A moving swell or volume of water; wsxally, 
a swell mised and driven by wind. 2. Unevenness; in- 
equality of surface. 3%. The line or streak of lustre on 
cloth watered and calendered. 

WAVE, v. i. (Sax. wafian.] 1. To play loosely ; to move 
like a wave, one way and the other; to deal; to undu- 
late. 2. To be moved, as a signal. 3. To ductuate 3; & 
waver ; to be in an unsettled state ; [{ods. 

WAVE, rv. t. [See Waver.] 1. ‘To ratse Into inequalities 
of surface. 2. ‘To move one way and the other ; to bran- 
dish. 3. To waft; to remove any thing floating. 4. To 
beckon ; to direct by a wait or waving motion. 

WAVE, v.t. [Norm. weyver, waire.) 1. To put off; to 
cast off; to cast away ; to reject; usually wntten wairc. 
2. To quit; to depart from. 3. To put off; to put aside 
for the present, or to omit to pursue. 

WAVED, pp. 1. Moved one way and the other; bran- 
dished. 2. Put off; omitted.—3. @. In Aeraldry, indented. 
4. Variegated in lustre.—5. In botany, undate ; rising and 
falling in waves on the margin, as a leaf. 

WA VLEs; a. Free from waves; undisturbed ; unagi- 
tated, 

WA'VEL-LITE, #. [from Warel, the discoverer.] A min- 
eral, a phosphate or sub-phosphate of alumin. 

WAY /-LOAF, ». A loaf for a wave-offering. 

WAVE'-OF-FER-ING, an. An offering made with waving 
towards the four cardinal points. Mum. xviii. 

WA'VER, v. t. (Sax. seafian ; Dan. sverer.) 1. To play or 
move to and fro; to move one way and the other. 2. To 
fluctuate ; to be unsettled in opinion ; to vacillate ; to be 
iuccemnne’ 3. To totter; to reel; to be in danger of 
alling. 

WA'‘VER, n. A name given to a sapling or young timber- 
tree In a a [Local.] 

WA‘VER-ER, ». One who wavers; one who is unsettled 
in doctrine, faith ar opinion. 

WA'‘VER-ING, ppr. or a. Fluctuating; being in doubt, 
undetermined. 

WA‘VER-ING-NESS, 2. State or quality of being waver 


ing. 

WAVE!-SU B-JECT'ED, a. Subject to be overflowed. 

WAVE!-WORN, a. [ware and worn.] Wom by the waves 

WAV'ING, ppr. Moving as a wave; playing to and fro 
brandishing. 

WAV'URE, x. The act of waving or putting off. R. Peel 

WA'VY, a. [from wave.] 1. Rising or swelling in waves 
full of waves. 2. Playing to and fro; undulating. 3 
Undulating on the border or on the surface. 

t WAWES, or WAES, for waves. Spenser. 

WAWL, v. i. [Icel. vaele, if not formed from the sound. | 
To cry ; to howl. Shak. 

WAX, x. leer wer, wer; G. wachs; D. wasch ; Bw. var.) 
1. A thick, viscid, tenacious substance, collected by bees, 
or excreted from their bodies, and employed in the con 
struction of their cella; usually called bees’? war. 2. A 
thick, tenacious substance excreted in the ear. 3. A sub- 
stance secreted by certain plants, forming a silvery pow- 
der on the leaves and fruit, as in the wax-palm and wax- 
myrtle. 4. A substance found on the hinder legs of bees, 
which is supposed to be their food. 5. A substance used 
in sealing letters; called sealing-wer, or Spanish waz 
ble A ae substance used by shoemakers for rubbing their 

ea 


he act of overflowing or sprinkling || WAX, o. t. To smear or rub with wax. 
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WAX, © t.; pret. wazed; pp. wazed, or waren. [Sax. 
wearan; G. wachsen; Sw. caza.} 1. To increase in 
size ; to grow ; to become larger. 2. ‘To pass from one 
state to another ; to become. 

WAX!-BILG, n. A bird, a species of lozia. 

WAX'-CAN-DLE, x. A candle made of wax. 

WAX'-CHAND-LER, n. A maker of wax-candies. 
rp AXED, pp. Smeared or rubbed with wax. 

WAN'EN, a. Made of wax ; as, wrazen cells. Milton. 

WAXIING, ppr. Growing ; increasing ; becoming ; smear- 
ing with wax. 

WAXING, n. In chemistry, the preparation of any matter 
to render it fit for melting ; also, the process of stopping 
out colors in calico-printing. Cyc. 

WAXUMYR-TLE, nr. The bayherry, a shreb. 

WAX+-PALM, xn. A species of palm. 

WAX’-WOoRK, av. Figures furmed of wax, ia imitation of 
real beings. 

Li Aas Hi a. Soft like wax; resembling wax ; viscid ; ad- 


WAY, n. [Sax. weg, weg ; G., D. weg ; Dan. rej ; Sw. vee; 
L., ie. ma; Fr. see l. Literally, a passing ; hence, a 
passage ; the place of passing ; hence, a read of any kind ; 
a highway ; a private road ; a lane ; a street; any place 
for the passing of men, cattle or other animals. 2, Length 
of space ; as, a great way. 3. Course; direction of ino- 
tion or travel. 4. Passage ; room for passing. 5. Course, 
or regular course. 6. Teadency lo any meaning or act. 
7. Sphere of observation. 8. Manner of doing any thing; 
method ; means of doing. 9. Method ; scheme of taan- 
agement. 10. Manner of thinking or behavior ; particu- 
dar turn of opinion ; determination or humor. J1. Man- 
ner; mode. 12. Metud; manner of practice. 13. Meth- 
od or plan of life and conduct ; as, instruct your children in 
the right way. 14. Course; process of things, good or 
bad. 15. Right method to act or know. 16. General 
scheme of acting. 17. Waus, plu. the timbers on which 
a ship is launched.— 70 make way, to give room for pass- 
ing ; orto make a vacancy.—7% give way, to recede ; to 
make room ; or to yield.— To make one’s way, to advance 
in life by efforts.— By the way, en passant, as we proceed. 
—To go one’s way, or te come one’s way, to go or come 
along. Shak.—In the way, a phrase noting obstruction.— 
To be under way, in seamen’s language, to be in motion, 
as when a ship becins to move.— Wuys and means, in 
legislation, means for raising money ; resources for rev- 
enue. 

WAY<BREAD, x. A-name given to the herb plantain. 

WAY'FAR-ER, n. [way and fere ; Sax. furan.] A traveler; 
a passenger. Carew. 

WAY'FAR-ING, a. Traveling ; passing; being on a jour- 
ney. Judes xix. 

WAY'PFAR-ING-TREE, n. A shrub. Cyc. 

* WAY-LAID/, pp. Watched in the way. 

* WAY-LAY’, v0. t. [way and lay.] To watch iasidiously 
in the way with a v:ew to seize, rob or slay ; to beset in 
ambush. Dryden. [Jn this word there is little aiffcrence of 


rane 

*WAY-LAYI'ER, rn. One who waita for another in ambush, 
with a view to seize, rob or slay him. 

WAY'-LEAVE, n. A provincial term for the ground pur- 
chased for a wagon-way between coal-pits and a river. 
Local.| Cyc. 
AY'LESS, a. Having ro road or path ; pathless ; track- 
tess. Drayton. 

WivY!-MA-KER, n. Qne who makes a way ; a precursor. 
Bacon. 

WAY'-MARK, 2. A mark to guide in traveling. 

LWAYIMENT, v. i. [Rax. wa.] To lament. Spenser. 
AY'-PANE, a. Aslip left for cartage in watered land. 


ec 

AY'-THIS-TLE, ». A troublesome plant or perennial 
weed, Cuic. 

WAY'WARD, a. {way and ward.) Froward; peevish ; 

rverse ; liking his own way. 

AY'-WAR-DEN, n. In local usage, the surveyor of a 
road. England. 

WAY'WARD-LY, adv. Frowardly ; perversely. Sidney. 

WAY'WARD-NESS, x. Frowardness ; perverseness. 

WAY'-WIS-ER, vn. An instrument for measuring the dis- 
tance which one has traveled on the road ; caHed, also, 
crambulator, and podometer, or pedometer. 
AY‘WODE, or WAI'WODE, x. 
pire, the governor of a small town or province ; also, a 
Mussulman charged with the collection of taxes, or with 
the police of a place.—2 In Poland, the governor of a 


rovince. Cyc. 

WAY'WODE-SHIP, 2. The province or jurisdiction of a 
waywode. Eton. 

WE, pron. ; plu. of I; or rather a different word, denoting 
the person speaking and another or others with him. 

WEAK, a. [Sax. waac, wace; G. weich, schwach; D. 
zwak; Dan. veeg, veg ; Sw. vck.] 1. Having little phys- 
ical strength; feeble. 2. Infirm; not healthy. 3. Not 
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able to bear a great weight. 4. Not strong ; not compact ; 
easily broken. 5. Notable to resist a violent atiack. 6. 
Sof; pliant; not stiff. 7. Lew; small; fecble. &. Fee- 
ble of mind; wanting spirit; wanting vigor of under- 
standing. 9. Not much impregnated with ingredients, or 
With things that excite action, or with stimulating and 
nourishing substances. 10. Not politically powerful. 11. 
Not having furce of authority or energy. 12. Not having 
moral force or power to convince ; not well supported by 
truth or reason. 13. Not wetl supported by argument. 
14. Unfortified ; accessible; impressible. 15. Not havin 
full conviction or confidence.—16. deakdand és Yand o 
alight, thin suil. Cyc. 

t WEAK, v. t. To inake weak. 

WEAK, v. i. To become weak. Chaucer. 

EAK’‘EN, (wee/kn) v. ¢. [Sax. wacan.}] J. To lessen 
the strength of, or to deprive of strength ; to debilitate ; to 
enteeble. 2. Tu reduce in strength or spirit. 

WEAK’‘ENED, ,pp. Debilitated; enfeedled; reduced in 
strength. 

WEAKEN -ER, n. Fhe or that which weakens 

WEAK/EN-ING, ppr. Debilitating ; enfeebling; reducing 
the atrength oc vigor of any thing. 

WEAK'-HEART-ED, a. Having little courage. 

WEAK’LING, nz. A feeble creature. Shak. 

WEAK'LY, ado. 1. Feebly ; with little physical strength; 
faintly; not forcibly. 2. With want of efficacy. 3. 
With feeblencss of mind or intellect; indiscreetly ; in- 
juriously. 4. Timorously ; with little courage or forti- 


tude. 
WEAK'LY, a. Not strong of constitution; infirm. Ra- 


leigh. 

WiEAK’‘NESS, n. 1. Want of physical strength ; want of 
force or vigor; feeblemess. 2. Want of sprightliness. 2. 
Want of steadiness. 4. Infirmity; unhbealthiness. 5, 
Want of moral force or effect upon the mind. 6. Want af 
judgment; feebleness of mind ; foolishness. 7. Defect; 
failing ; fault; with a plural. 

WFEAK’‘SIDE, xn. Foible ; deficiency ; failing ; infirmity. 

WEAL, a. (Sax. wela: G. wohl; Dan. vel.) 1. A sound 
state of a person or thing ; a state which is prosperous, or 
at least not unfortunate, not declining ; prosperity ; hap- 

iness. 2. Republic; state; public intercat. 

WEAL, a. The mark of a st See Waue. 

WEALD, WALD, WALT, WOLD, in Saxon and other 
Teutonic dialects, signifies a wood or forest. It is found 
in names, as in Walt-kam, wood-house ; corruptly pro- 
nounced Wal-tham. 

WEALS'MAN, n. {weal and man.] A.name given sneer- 
ingly toa politician, Shak. 

WEALTH, (welth) n. [from weal; Sax. welege, welga, 
rich.] 1. Prosperity ; external happiness ; [obs.] 2. Riches ; 
large possessions of money, goods or land ;‘that abundance 
of worldly estate which exceeds the estate of the greater 

art of the community ; affluence ; opulence. 

WEALTH'LLY, adv. Richly. Shak. 

WEALTHI'-NESS, ». State of being wealthy ; richness. 

WEALTHY, (welth'y) a. Rich; having large possessions 
in lands, goods, moncy or securities, or larger than the 
generality of men; opulent; affluent. 

WEAN, t. & [Sax. wenan, yrewenan.] 1. To accustom and 
reconcile, as a child or other young animal, to a want or 
deprivation of the breast. 2. ‘To detach of alienate, as 
the affections, from any object of desire ; to reconcile to 

‘the want or Joss of any ‘thing. 

WEANED, pp. Accustomed or reconciled to the want of 
the breast or other object of desire. 

WEAN’EL, or WEAN'LING, n. A child or other animal 
newly weaned. Milton. ~ 

WEAN'ING, ppr. Accustoming or recopciling, as a young 
child or other animal, to a sant of the breast ; reconciling 
to the want of any object of desire. 

WEAPON, (wep’n) 2. (Sax. xapn, wepn; D., G. wapens 
Dan. vaaben ; Sw. vapen.] J. Axy instrument of offense ; 
any thing used or designed to te used in destroying or an- 
noying anenemy. 2 An instrument for contest, or for 
combating enemies. 3. A‘ instrument of defense.—4 
Weapons in botany, arm pees rickles and stings, 
with which plants are furnished for defense. _ 

WEAP/ONED, (wep/nd’a. Armed ; furnished with weap- 


ons or arms; equi . Hayward. 
WEAP'ON-LESS, PPT armed j having no weapon. MMil- 


ton. 

t WEAP/ON-SA}VE, x. A salve which was supposed 
to cure the weand, by being applied to the weapon that 
made it. ; 

WEAR, v.t; pret. wore; pp. worn. [W. gwariaw ; Sax. 
werer, wertan.) 1. To waste or impair by rubbing or at 
trition; to lessen or diminish by time, use or instruments 
9. Ts carry appendant to the body, as clothes er weapons 
3. To have or exhibit an appearance ; to bear. 4. To af- 
fect by degrees.— To wear array, to consume ; to impair, 
diminish or destroy by gradual attrition or decay.— Te 
wear off, to diminish by attrition or slow decay.— T» wear 
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out. 1. To consume ; to render useless by attrition or doe- 
cay. 2. To consume tediously. J. To harass ; to tire. 
4. To waste the strength of. 

WEAR, v. i. 1. To be wasted; to be diminished by attri- 
tion, by use, or by time. 2. To be tedously spent. 3. 
To be consuuted by slow degrees.— 7 wear off, to pass 
away by degrees. 

WEAR, n. 1. The act of wearing; diminution by friction. 
2. The thing worn. ’ 

WEAR, a. (Sax. war, wer; D. waaren, or weeren.} 1. A 
dam in a river to stop and raise the water, for conductin 
it to a mill, or for taking fish. 2. An instrument or kin 
of basket-work for catching fish. 

WEAR’A-BLE, a. That can be worn. Sicift. 

WEARD, Sax. a warden, in names, denotes watchful- 
ness or care ; but it must not be confounded with ward, in 
toward. 

WEAB’ER, n. 1. One who wears or carrics as appendant 
to the body. 2. That which wastes or diminishes. 

WEA'RI-NESS, x. 1. The state of being weary or tired ; 
that lassitude or exhaustion of strength, which is induced 
by labor; fatigue. 2. Lassitude ; uneasiness proceeding 
from continued waiting, disappointed expectation or ex- 
hausted patience, or from other cause. ; 

WEAR 'ING, ppr. 1. Bearing on or appendant to the per- 
son; diminishing by friction; consuming. 2. a. Denot- 
ing what is worn. 

WEARING, n. Clothes ; garments. Shak. 

[WEARISI, a. 1. Boggy; watery. 2. Weak; washy. 
EA‘RI-SOME, a. [from zeary.] Causing weariness ; tire- 
some ; tedious ; fatiguing. 

WEA/RI-SOME-LY, adv. Tediously ; 80 ag to cause weari- 
ness. Raleigh. 

WEA'RI-SOME-NESS, The quality of exhausting 
strength or patience ; tiresomeness ; tediousness. 

WEA'RY, a, (Sax. werig.) J. Having the strength much 
exhausted by toil or violent exertion ; tired ; fatigued ; 
{this word expresses less than tired.) 2. Having the pa- 
tience exhausted, or the mind yielding to discouragement. 
3. Causing weariness ; tiresome. 

WEA/RY, v. t. 1. To reduce or exhaust the physical 
atrength of the body ; to tire; to fatigue. Tio make 
impatient of continuance. 3. To harass by any thing 
irksome.— To weary out, to subdue or exhuust by fa- 


igue. 
WEAS/AND, 


n. (Sax. wasend, weasend.}] The windpipe 
of trachea; the canal through which air 

from the lungs. 

EASEL, (w6'z1) a. (Sax. wesle ; Dan. vesel; G. wicsel ; D. 

WEE'SEL, weezel.) A small animal, of the genus mua- 
tela, which feeds on sinall birds, but particularly on 


mice. 

WEAS'EL-COOT, n. The red-headed smew. 

WEATHER, (wether) a. (Sax. weder, wader, or wether ; 
G. wetter ; D. weder, or weer.) 1. ‘The state of the air or 
atmosphere with respect to heat or cold, wetness or dry- 
nese, calm or storm, clearness or cloudiness, and the like ; 
as, warm weather, 2. Change of the state uf the air; [/. w. 
Bacon. 3. Storm; tempest; [l. u.] Drydcen.—Stress o 
weather, violent winds; force of tempests. 

WEATH'ER, (wether) v. t. 1. To air; to expose to the 
air; [rarely wsed.] ye ales In seamen’s language, to 
sail to the windward of something else. 3. To pass with 
difficulty.— To weather a point, to gain or accomplish it 
against opposition.— To weather uut, to endure, to hold 
out to the end; as, to weather out a storm. Addison.— 
Weather is used with several words, either as an adjec- 
tive, or as forming part of a compound word. 

WEATHER-BEAT‘EN, a. Beaten or harassed by the 
wether, 

WEATILER-BIT, x. A turn of the cable about the end of 
the windlass, without the knight-heads. Cyc. 

WEATIVER-BOARD, #. That side of a ship which is to- 
wards the wind ; the windward side. So, in other words, 
weuther signifies toward: the wind or windward ; as in 
weather-bow, weather-braees, weather-gage, weather-lifts, 
weather-quarter, weather-shrouds, weather-side, weather- 


shore, &c. 
WEAFIVER-BOARDING, n. Vhe act of nailing up boards 
ainst a wall; or the boards themselves. Cyc. 
WEATIVER-BOARDS, n. Pieces of plank placed in the 
rta ofa ae when laid up in ordmary. Mar. Diet. 
EAFIWER-BOW. See Weaturrbegan. 
WEATIER-CLOFAHS, 2. Lon pieces of canvas or tar- 
pauling used to preserve the hnmmocs from injury by 
the weather when stowed, or to defend ptrsons from the 
wind and ne 
WEATH'ER-€O€K, a. 1. Something in the shape of a 
cock placed on the stop of a spire, which, by turning, 
shows the direction of the wind ; a vane, or wenther-yane. 
2. Any thing or person that turns easily and frequently ; 
8 fickle, inconstant oaeon: 
WEATHI/ER-DRIV-EN, a. [weather and driven.) Driven 
by winds or storms ; forced by stress of weather. - 
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WEAFIVER-FEND, v. t. [weather and fend.) To sheiter. 
WEATIYVER-GAGE, 2. [weather and gage.) Foniwthing 


that shows the weather. Qu. Hudibras. A ship is said ta 
have the szeatker-gage of another, when she is at the wind- 
ward of her. 

WEATIHV'ER-GALL, 2. A secondary rainbow, said tu be a 
sign of bad weather. NWurta of England. 

WEAFIVER-GLASS, nx. [weaticr and glass.) An instru 
ment to indicate the state of the atmusphere. Cyc. 

WEAFHER-HELM, 2 A ship js said to carry a weather 
helm, when she is inclined to come too near the wind. 

WEAFIVER-MOST, a. Being farthest to the windward. 

WEAFH'ER-PROOF, a. Proof againet rough weather, 

WEATFIPER-ROLL, 2. [weather and roll.} The roll of a 
ship to the windward ; opposed to lee-lurchk. 

WEAFH/ER-SP@, na. [weather and epy.) A star-gazer ; 
one that foretells the weather. [Zattle uscd.) Downe. 

WEATILER-TIDE, x. ‘The tide which sets against the Ice 
side of a ship, impelling her to the windward. 

WEATIWER-WISK, a. [weather and wise.j Skillful in fore- 
seeing the changes or state of the weather. 

t WEAFIPER-W IS-ER, x. Something that foreshows the 
weather. Derham. 

WE TPH EKED, pp. Passed to the windward ; passed with 

ifliculty. 

WEANAFH/ER-ING, ppr. Passing or sailing to the windware ; 
passing with difficulty. 

WEAVE, tr. t.: pret. wove; pp. woten, wore. The repular 
form, weaved, is rarely or never used. (Sax. wesan; G 
weben; D. weeren.}] 1. ‘To unite threads of any kind in 
such amanner as ta form cloth. 2. To unite any thing 
flexible. 3. To unite by intermixtare or close connec- 
tion. 4. To interpose ; to insert. 

WEAVE, t. 1. To practice weaving ; to work with a loom. 

WEAV‘ER, n. 1. One who weaves; one whose occupa- 
tion isto weave, 2. Abird; the common name of the genus 
ploceus, of several species, natives of Africa and the E. 
Indies ; so called because they construct crrions and often 
pensile nests, by interweaving twigs and fibres. 

WEAV'ER-FISH, x. A kind of fish. Sinsworth. 

WEAVING, ppr. Forming ctoth by istertexture of threads 

WEAVING, «#2. 1. The act or art of forming cloth ina toom, 
by the union or intertexture of threads. 2. The task or 
work to be done in making cloth. 

WER, n. (Sax. web; Sw. caf.] 1. Textare of threade ; 
plexus; any thing woven.—2. Locally, a piece of linen 
cloth. Hingland, 3. A dusky film that forms over the eye 
and hinders the sight; suffusion. 4. Sume yjart of a 
sword.—3. In ship-building, the thin partition on the in- 
side of the rim, and between the spokes of a sheave. Cyc 
—ti. In ornithology, the membrane which unites the toes 
of many water-fuwls — Web of a coulter is the thin, sLarp 


part. 

WEBBED, a. Having the toes united by a membrane or 
web; as, the webbed feet of aquatic fowls. 

WEB'-FOOT-ED, a. Having webbed feet ; 

WEBSTER, n. [Rax. webstre.]) A weaver. The old word 
is webber. Camden. 

WED, +. ¢t. [Sax. weddian ; Sw. rddya; Dan. redder.) 1. 
To marry ; to take for husband or for wife. 2. To joinin 
marriage. 3%. To unite clusely in affection; to attach 
firmly. 4. To unite forever. 5. To espouse; to take 
part with; [obs.] 

WED, v. i. To marry ; to contract matrimony. Stak 

WED, x. A pledge. 

WEDDED, pp. Married; closely attached. 

WEDDING, ppr. Marrying; uniting with in matrimony 

WEDDING, x. Marriage; nuptials; nuptial cerenony ; 
nuptial festivities. Shak. 

WED‘DING-€LOTHES, x. Garments fora bride or a bride- 
groom, to be wom at marriage. 

WEIV/DING-DAY, 2. The day of marriage. 

WEI)'DING-FEAST, n. [wedding and feast.] A feast or 
entertainment prepared for the guests at a wedding. 

WEDGE, n. (Sax. weeg, weeg ; Dan. veg ; Ew. vigg: D. 
wig.] 1. A mass of metal. Josh. vii. 2. A piece of 
metal, particularly iron, thick at one end and sloping to a 
thin edge at the other, used in splitting wood, rocks, &c. 
3. Something in the form of a wedge. 

WEDGE, vc. t. 1. To clenve with a wedge ; to rive ; [l. u.] 
2. To drive asa wedge is driven ; to crowd or compress 
closely. 3. ‘To force, as a wedge forces its way. 4. To 
fasten with a wedge or with wedges. 5. To fix in the 
manner of a wedge. 

WEDGED, pp. Split witha wedge ; fastened with a wedge ; 
cloaely compressed. 

WEDGE'-SHAPED, a. [wedge and shape.) Havirg the 
shape of a wedge ; cuneiform. Serta. 

WEDGE'WOQDS-VASE, n. A kind of earthen vase, iret 
made by Mr. Wedgewood. 

WEDG'ING, ppr. Cleaving with a wodge ; fastening with 
sh ; compressing closely. 

WED'LOEK, n. [qu. wed and lock ; or Bax. lac, a gift.) Mar. 
riage ; matrimony. Addison. 


palmiped. 
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WED LOCK, v. t. To marry. [Little used.) Milton. 
WED’LOCKED, pp. United in marriage. [L. u.} Afilton. 
WEDNES'DAY, (wenz'de) n. (Sax. Wodensdeg, Wuden’s 
day ; Sw. Odensdag, or Onsiag ; from Wodin, or Odin, a 
deity or chief.) The fourth day of the week ; the next 
day after Tuesday. 
WEE Aegan from G. wenig.] Small; little. 
"EECH-ELM, or WITCH'-ELM, 2. A species of elm. 


Bacon. 
WEED, x». [Sax. weod.} 1. The general name of any 
lant that is useless or noxjous. 2. Any Kind of unprof- 
itable substance among ores in mines, as mundic or miar- 
casite ; [lucal, 

WEED, 2. (Sax. wed, ioe 1. Properly, a garment, as 
in Spenser, but now used only in the plural, weeds, forthe 
mourning apparel of a female ; as, a Widuw’s wecds. 2. 
An upper garment; [ohs.] 

WEED, vo. t. (Sax. weodiun ; D. weeden.}] 1. To free from 
noxious plants. 2. To take away, as noxious plants. 3. 
To free from any thing hurtful or offensive. 4. ‘Io root 
out vice. 

MBEDIED, pp. Freed from weeds or whatever is nox- 

us. 

WEED‘ER, n. One that weeds or frees from any thing 
noxious 

WEED'/ER-Y «. Weeds. More. 

WEED!-HOOK, or WEED'ING-HOOK, 2. [weed and 
Aook.] hook used for cutting away or extirpating 
weeds. 

WEEDING, ppr. Freeing from weeds or whatever is nox- 
fous to growth. 

WEEDING, x. The operation of freeing from noxious 
weeds, asacrop. Cyc. 

WEEDI!ING-CHI®EL, s. A tool with a divided chisel 
point, for cutting the soots of large weeds within the 


und. 
WEED'ING-FOR'CEPS, or WEED'ING-TONGS, n. An 
instrument for taking up some sorts of plants in weed- 


ing. 

WEEDING-FOR n. A strong, three-pronged fork, used 
in cleaning ground of weeds. 

WEEDING-RHIM, n. An implement somewhat like the 
frame of a wheel-barrow, used for tearing up weeds on 
summer fallows, &c.; used in Kent, Enu. Cyc. 

WEED!'LESS, a. Free from weeds or noxious matter. 

WEED'Y, a. 1. Consisting of weeds; as, weedy trophics. 
Shak, 2. Abounding with weeds; as, weedy corn. 

WEEK, zn. [Sax. weoc; D. week; G. wcoche; Dan. uge; 
Sw. rerka.| 1. The space of seven days.—2. In Scripture, 
> prophetic week is a week of years, or seven years. 

an. ix. 

WEEK'’-DAY, 2. [week and day.] Any day of the week 

except the Sabbath. Pope. 
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WEEL'Y,$ ew. 
WEEN, v. i. (Sax. wenan.] To think ; to imagine ; to fan- 
cy. Milton. [Obsulcte, except in burlesque.] 


t WEEN‘LNG, ppr. Thinking ; imagining. 

WEEP, vr. i.; pret. and pp. wept. [Sax. awrpan.) 1. To 
express sorrow, grief or anguish by outcry. 2. To shed 
tears from any passion. 3. To lament; to complain. 

WEEP, vr. t. 1. To lament; to bewail; to bemoan. 2. To 
shed moisture. 3. Todrop. 4. To abound with wet. 

WEEP ER, nr. 1. One who weeps; one who sheds tears. 
2. A white border on the sleeve of a mourning coat. 3. A 
species of monkey, the simia capucina, 

WEEPING, ppr. Lamenting ; shedding tears. 

WEEPING, n. Lamentation. : 

WEEP/ING-RO€K, n. [weep and rock.] A porous rock from 
which water precually issues. 

WEEP/ING-SPRING, x. A spring that slowly discharges 


water. 

WEEPING-WIL/LOW, x. A species of willow, whose 
branches grow very long and slender, and hang down 
nenrly in a perpendicular direction. 

WVERPING-LY, adr. With weeping ; In tears. Wotton. 
W EFR‘ISH, a. Insipid ; weak ; washy ; surly. Ascham., 
EE‘SEL, the more proper spelling of weasel. 

f WEET, v. i.; pret. wot. (Sax. witan; D. weeten; Sw. 
reta; G wiseen.} To know. 

tWEETILESS, a. Unknowing. 

WEEV'ER, x. A fish, called also sea-dragon. Cyc. 

WEEVI'DL, n. [Sax. weft; G. rwibel.] A small insect that 
does great damage to wheat or other com. 

WE PT, old pret. of ware. Spenser. 
FT, n. [from twcare.] 1. The woof of cloth; the 
thrends that cross the warp. 2. A web; a thing woven. 
¢ WEFT, n. A thing waved, waived or cast awny. 
f WEFT'AGE, xn. Texture. Grew. 
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WEIGH, (wi) v.¢. (Sax. weg, eR wegan; L. weho; ys, 
weegen, wikken; G. wagen.} 1. To examine by the bal 
ance ; to ascertain the weight, that is, the force with 
which a thing tends to the centre of eat 2. To be 
equivalent to in weight ; that is, according to the Saxon 
sense of the verb, to lift to an equipoise a weight on the 
other side of the fulcrum. 3. To raise ; to lift, as an an- 
chor from the ground, or any other body. 4. ‘To pay, allot 
or take by weight. 5. To ponder in the mind; to con- 
sider or examine for the purpose of forming an opinion or 
coming to aconclusion. 6. To compare by the scales. 7 
To regard ; to consider as worthy of notice.—To weich 
duirn. 1. Tooverbalance. 2. To oppress with weiglit ; 
to depress. ° 

WEIGH, cv. i. 1. To have weight. 2. To be considered as 
important; to have weight in the iutellectual balance. 
3. ‘To bear heavily ; to press burd.— 7 wagh duicn, to 
sink by its own weight. 

WEIGH, (wa) ». Acertain quantity.—A weigh of wool, 
cheese, &c., is 256/b avoirdupois; a weigh of corn is forty 
bushels ; of barley or malt, six quarters. Cyc. 

WEIGH’ A-BLE, a, That inay be weighed. 

WEIGHED, (wade) pp. 1. Examined by the scales ; hav- 
ing the weight ascertained. 2. Considered. 3. a. Expe- 
rienced ; [vbs.] 

WEIGIVER, nn. 1. One who weighs. 
duty is to weigh commodities. 

WEIGHING, ppr. Examining by scales; considering. 

WEIGHING, n. 1. The act of ascertaining weight. 2. As 
mich as is weighed at once. 

WEIGH ING-€AGE, n. A cage in which small living ani- 
mals may be conveniently weighed. Cyc. 

WEIGH ING-HOUSE, ». A building furnished with a 
dock and other conveniences for weighing commodities 
and ascertaining the tunnage of boats to be used on 3 


canal. 

WEIGHING-MA-CHYNE!, n. 1. A machine for weigh. 
ing heavy bodies, and particularly wheel carriages, ut 
turnpike gates. Huglund. 2. A machine for weighing 
cattle. 

WEIGHT, (wite) x. (Sax. wiht; Sw. rigt.] 1. The quan- 
tity ofa body, ascertained by the balance. 2. A mass of 
iron, lead, brass or other metal, to be used for ascertain- 
ing the weight of other bodies. 3. A ponderous mass ; 
something heavy. 4. Pressure; burden. 5. Importance ; 
power; influence ; efficacy ; consequence ; moment; im 
pressiveness. 

WEIGHT I-LY, adv. 1. Heavily ; ponderously. 2. With 
force or impressiveness ; with moral power. 

WEIGHT'I-NESS, n. 1. Ponderousness ;, gravity ; heavi- 
ness. 2. Solidity ; force ; imnpressiveness ; power of con- 
vincing. 3. Importance. 

WEIGHT’LESS, a. Having no weight; light. Dryden. 

WEIGHT'Y, a. 1. Having great weight; heavy ; ponder- 
ous. 2 [mportant; forcible; momentous; adapted to 
turn the balance in the mind, or to convince. 3. Rigour- 
ous; severc , [obds.] 

WEIRD, a. Skilled in witchcraft. Shak. 

+ WEIVE for waite, Gorrer. 

WEL/A-WAY, an exclamation expreasive of grief or sor- 
row, equivalent to alas. 

WEL'€0ME, a. [Sax. wil-euma ; well and come.| 1. Re- 
ceived with gladness; admitted willingly ; as, a welcome 
guest. 2. Grateful; pleasing. 3, Free to have or enjoy 
gratuitously.— 7'o bid welcome, to reccive with professions 
of kindness. 

WEL/€OME is used elliptically for you are welcoince.— Heel- 
cume to our house, an herb. 

WEL'COME, 2. 1. Salutation of anew comer. 2. Kind 
reception of a guest or new comer. Svuth. 

WEL‘€OME, tv. t. (Sax. wilcumian.] To salute a new comer 
with kindness; or to receive and entertain hospitably, 

ratuitously and cheerfully. 

EL/COMED, pp. Received with gladness and kindness. 
WEI/€OME-LY, ado. In a welcome manner. Brown. 
WEL/€OME-NESS, an. Gratefulness ; agreeableness ; kind 

reception. Boyle. 

WEL/€OM-ER, n. One who salutes or receives kindly a 
new comer. Shak. 

WEL‘€OM-ING, ppr. Saluting or receiving with kindness 
a new comer or gucst. 

WELD, or WOLD, rv. A plant of the genus reseda, used 
by dyery to give a yellow color, and sometiines called dy- 
ers’ weed. 

t WELD, v. t. To wield. Spenser. ; 

WELD, v. t. [Sw. valla ; G. wellen; D. wellen.) To unite 
or hammer into firm union, as two pieces of Iron, when 
heated almost to fusion. 

WELDED, pp. Forged or Leat into union in an intense 
heat. 

WELDER, 2. 1. One who welds iron. 2. A manager; an 
actual occupant ; (o0bs.] Sirt/t. 

WELDING, niting in an intenee he at. ae 

WELD/ING-HEAT, x. The heat necessary for welding iron 


2. An officer whuse 
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bars which is said to be 60° by Wedgewood's pyrometer, 
and 8877° by Fahrenheit. 

WELFARE, 2. [well and fare; G. wohklfahrt; D. wel- 
waart} 1}. Exemption from misfortune, sickness, calam- 
fiy or evil; the enjoyment of health and the common 
blessings of life; prosperity ; happiness; applied to per- 
sons. 2 Exemption from any unusual evil or calami- 
ty; the enjoyment of peace and prosperity, or the ordi- 
nary blessings of society and civil government; applied 
to states. 

f WELK, v. i. (G. D. welken.] To decline; to fade; to 
decay ; to fall. 

{ WELK, v. t. To contract ; to shorten. Spenser. 
WELK'ED, . or a. Contracted into wrinkles or ridges. 
ELK'IN, x. (Sax. wolc, wolcen ; G. wolke.] The visible 
regions of the air ; the vault of heaven. (Ods. except in po- 


Ee Milton. 

WELK‘IN EYE, in Shakspeare, is interpreted by John- 
son, a blue eye, from telkin, the sky ; by Todd, a rolling 
eye, from Sax. wealcan, to roll; and by Entick, alanguish- 


nn eye. 

WELK'ING, ppr. era © declining ; contracting. 

WELL, n. [Sax. well; D. wel, wellen.} 1. A spring; a 
fountain ; the issuing of water from the earth; (eds.] 2. 
A pit or cylindrical hole, sunk perpendicularly into the 
earth to such a depth as to reach a supply of water, and 
walled with stone to prevent the earth from caving in.— 
3 [nu ships, an apartment in the middle of a ship’s hold, 
to inclose the pumps, from the bottom to the lower deck. 
—4. Ina fishing vessel, an apartment in the middle of the 
hold, made tight at the sides, but having holes perforated 
In the bottom to let in fresh water for the preservation of 
fish, while they are transported to market.—5. In the mil- 
ttary art, ahole or excavation jn the earth, in mining, 
from which run branches or galleries. Cyc. 

WELL’-DRAIN, 2. A drain or vent for water, somewhat 
likea well or pit, serving to discharge the waterof wet land. 

WELL'-DRAIN, v. t. To drain land by means of wells or 
pits, which receive the water, and from which it is dis- 
charged by machinery. 

WELL/-HOLE, or WELL, 2. In architecture, the hole or 
space left in a door for the stairs. 

WELL/-ROOM, n. Ina boat, a place in the bottom where 
the water is collected, and whence it is thrown out with 


a scoop. 
WELL/-SPRING, n. A source of continual supply. 
WELL’-WA-TER, 2. The water that flows into a well 
from subterraneous springs ; water drawn from a well. 
WELL, v.i. (Sux. wellan.] To spring ; to issue forth, as 
water from the earth. [Little used.) Dryden. 

fore ev. t. To pour forth. Spenser. 
ELL, a. (Sax. wel, or well; G. wohl; D. wel; Sw. ral; 
Dan. vel; W.gwell.} 1. Being in health ; having a sound 
body, with a regular perfermance of the natural and 
proper functions of all the organs. 2. Fortunate ; con- 
venient; advantageous ; happy. 3. Being in favor. 

WELL, adv. 1. Ina proper manner; justly ; rightly ; not 
ii or wickedly. 2. Skillfully ; with due art. 3. Sutfi- 
ciently; abundantly. 4. Very much; to a degree that 

ives pleasure. 5. Favorably ; with praise. 6. Conven- 

ently ; suitably ; advantageously. 7. Toa sufficient de- 
gree; perfectly. 8. Thoroughly; fully. 9. Fully; ade- 
quately. 10. Far.—s well as, together with ; not less 
than ; one as much as the other; as, a sickness long as 
well as severe.— Vell enough, in a moderate degree ; so 
as to give satisfaction, or so as to require no alteration.— 
Wad is him seems to be elliptical for ellis to him.— Well 
is prefixed to many words, expressing what is right, fit, 
laudable, or not defect.ve ; as well-affected ; well-ordered. 
— Well is sometimes used elliptically for it ts well, and as 
an expression of satisfaction with what has been said or 
done ; and soinctimes it is merely expletive ; as, well, tbe 
work is done. 

WELL/A-DAY, alas, Johnson supposes to be a corruption of 
welaway, which sce. Gay. 

WELL-BE'ING, n. [well and being.) Welfare ; happiness ; 


rosperity. 
ELL!-BE-LOV’ED, a. Greatly beloved. Mark xii. 
WELL'-BORN, a. [well and born.] Born of a noble or re- 
spectable family ; not of mean birth. Dryden. 
WELL’-BRED, a. ees and bred.} Educated to polished 
manners ; polite. Roscommon. 
WELL-DONE!, exclam. (sell and done.) A word of praise ; 
bravely; nobly ; in a right manner. 
WELL FARE is now written welyare. 
WELL-FA'VORED. a, Handsoine ; well-formed ;_ beauti- 
ful; pleasing to the cye. Gen. xxix. 
WELL-GROUNDED, a. [well and ground.] Well-found- 
ed ; having a solid foundation. 
WELL/-HEAD, n. A source, spring or fountain. 
ELL-IN-TEN‘TIONED, a. Having upright intentions or 
urposes. Afilner. 
WELIL-MAN'NERED, a. [well and manner.] Polite ; well- 
brec§; complaisant. Dry en. 
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WELL’-MEAN-ER, n. One whose intention is good. 

WELL!-MEAN-ING, a. Having a good intention. 

WELL-MET", ezclam. A term of salutation denoting joy at 
meeting. 

WELL-MIND'ED, a. [well and mind.) Well-disposed 
having a good mind. 

WELL-MOR/AL-IZED, a. Regulated by good morals. 

WELL’-NA-TURED, a. Good-natured ; kind 

WELL‘-NIGH, adv. Almost ; nearly. 

WELL!-SPENT, a. Spent or in virtue. Pope. 

WELLI-SPOK-EN, a. [well and speak.) 1. Speaking wéil, 
spenking with fitness or grace ; or speaking kindly. 2 
Spoken with propriety. 

WELL/-SWEEP. See Swerr. 

WELL-WILL‘ER, n. One who means kindly. 

WELL-WISID, 2. A wish of happiness. Addreon, 

WELL-WISH’ER, a. One who wishes the goud of another 
Aiidison. 

WELSH, a. (Sax. weallise.] Pertaining to the Welsh na- 


tion. 

WELSII, 2. 1. The Janguage of Wales or of the Welsh 
2. The general name of the inhabitants of Wales. ‘The 
word signifies foreiyners or wanderers, and was given to 
this people by other nations, probably because they came 
from some distant country. 

WELT, n. [W. gicald.] A border; a kind of hem or edg- 
ing, as on a garment or piece of cloth, or on a shoe. 

WELT, vr. t. To furnish with a welt; to sew on a border. 

WEL'TER, e. i. (Sax. weltan; Sw. odltra; G. walzen ; 
Dan. caltcr.] To roll, as the body of an animal ; bat uex- 
ally, to roll or wallow in some foul matter. Dryder. 

WEL'TER-ING, ppr. Rolling; wallowing, as in mire, 
blood, or other filtby matter. 

t WEM, n. [Sax.] A spot; a scar. Brerewood. 

t WEM, v. t. (Sax. wemman.] To corrupt. 

WEN, a. (Sax. wenn; D. wen.] An encysted swelling or 
tumor; also, a fleshy excrescence growing on aniniils, 
somctimes to a large size. 

WENCIE, n. [Sax. wencle.] 1. A young woman; [l. a.) 
Sidney. 2. A young woman of ill fame. Prer.—3. In 
America, a black or colored female servant ; a negress. 

WENCH, v. 1. To frequent the company of women of ill 
fame. 

WENCH'ER, n. A lewd man. Grew. 

WENCILING, ppr. Frequenting women of ill fame. 

WENCHI'LIKE, a. After the manner of wenches. Huloef. 

WEND, 0. i. [Sax. wendan.] 1. To go; to pass to or from ; 

obsolete, except m poetry.) 2. Toturn round ; [vdz.] 

tV "EN-NEL, n. A weanel. See WranxL. 

WEN'NISH, 2 a. [from scen.] Having the nature of a 

WENINY, wen. 

WENT, pret. of the obsolete verb rend. We now arrange 
went, in grammar, as the preterit of go, but in origin it has 
no connection with it. 

WENT, n. Way ; course; path. Spenser. 

WEPT. pret. and pp. of weep. 

* WERE, (wer, but prolonged, when emphatic, into ware). 
This is used as the imperfect tense plural of be; as, we 
were, you were, they were; and in some other tenses. It 
is the Danish verb carer, to be, to exist, Sw. cara, and in 
origin has no connection with bc, nor with was. It is 
united with be, to supply its want of tenses, as weat is 
with go. : 

WERE, n. A dam. See Wear. 

WEREGILD, x. (Sax. wer, and gild, geld.] Formerly, 
the price of a man’s head ; a compensation paid for aman 
killed, partly to the king for the loss of a subject, and 
partly to the lord of the vassal, and partly to the next 
of kin. 

WER-NFE/RI-AN, a. Pertaining to Werner. 

WERINER-ITE, 2. A mineral, regarded by Wemer as a 
subspecies of scapotite ; called foliated scapelite. 

WERT, the second person singular of the subjunctive im- 

rfect tense of be. Sce Werx. 
ERTH, or WORTH, in names, signifies a farm, court of 
village, from Sax. weorthig. Lye, Dict. 

t WF'SIL, for weasand. 

WEST, n. (Sax., D., G. west; Dan. vest ; Sw. rester: Fr. 
ouest.] 1. In strictness, that point of the horizon where 
the sun sets at the equinox, or any point in a direct line 
between the spectator or other object and that point of 
the horizon. 2. A country situated in the region towards 
the sun-setting, with respect to another. 

WEST, a. 1. Being in a line towards the point where tne 
siin sets when in the equator ; or, ta a looser sense, being 
in the region near the line of direction towards that point, 
either on the earth or in the heavens. 2. Coming of 
moving from the west or western region ; 4s, a west wind 

WEST, ado. To the western region; at the westward ; 
more westward ; as, Ireland Iies west of England. 

t WEST, vo. i. To pass to the west ; to set, as the sun. 

t WEST'ER-ING, a. Passing to the west. Afton. 

WEST'ER-LY, a. 1]. Being towards the west; situated ip 
the western region. 2. Moving from the westward. 
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WEST'ER-LY, adv. Tending towards the west. 

WEST'ERN, a. [west, and Sax, oat 1. Being in the 
west, or in the regivn nearly in the direction of west ; 
being in that quarter where the sun sets. 2 Movingina 
line to the part where the sun sets. 

WEST'ING, ». Space or uistance westward ; or departure. 

WESTWARD, adv. (Sax. westecard; west and weard.]) 
Towards the west. 

WEST'WARD-LY, adv. In a direction towards the west. 

WET, a, [Sax. wat ; Sw. rata; Dan. rede.) 1. Containing 
water, as wet land ; or having water or other liquid upon 
the surface, asa wet table. 2. Rainy. 

WET, ». 1. Water or wetness; moisture or humidity in 
considerable degree. 2. Rainy weather ; foggy or misty 
weather. 

WET, ec. t.; pret. and pp. wet; but wetted is sometimes 
used. (Sax. wetan ; Sw. vdta; Dan. ceder.} 1. To fill or 
moisten with water or other liquid ; tosprinkle or humec- 
tate ; to cause to have water or other fluid adherent to 
ne purhice ; to dip or soak in liquor. 2. ‘lo moisten with 

rink. 

WETW‘ER, ». (Sax. wether, or wedder.] A ram castrated. 

WET'NE n. 1. The state of being wet, either by being 
soaked or filled with liquor, cr by having a liquid adher- 
ent to the surface. 2. A watery or moist state of the at- 
mosphere ; a state of being rainy, foggy or misty. 

WET'-SHOD, a. Wet over the shoes. Mirror for Magis- 


trates. 

WET’TISH, a. Somewhat wet ; moist ; humid. 

WEX, v. t. ori. To grow; to wax. [Not to de used.) See 

az. 

WE'ZAND, for weasand. [See the latter. 

[Nore.—In words beginning with wh, the letter h, or aspi- 
vate, when both letters are pronounced, preccdes the sound 
A w. Thus what, when, are pronounced hwat, hwen. 

they were written by our ancestors, and su they ought to 
be written still, as they are by the Danes and S.edes.] 

WHAEK, v. t. Yo strike. (4 vulgar word. 

WHALE, x. (Sax. Awal, Awel; G, wallfisch ; D. walvisch ; 
Sw., Dan. Aval.] The general name of an order of ani- 
mals inhabiting the ocean, arranged in zoology under the 
name of cete, or cetacea, and belonging to the class mam ma- 
lia, in the Linnean system. The common whale is of the 
genus dalera. It is the largest animal of which we have 
any account, and probably the largest inthe world. It is 
sometimes ninety feet in length in the northern seas, and 
in the torrid zone much larger. 

WHABE'BONE, a. A firm, elastic substance taken from 
the upper jaw of the whale. 

WHALE'-FISH-ER-Y, x. The fishery or occupation of 
taking whales. 

WHALL, or WHAUL, a. A disease in the eyes, called 

laucoma. 
AL’Y, a. Marked with streaks ; properly, wealy. 

WHAME, x. A species of fly, tabanus, the burrel-fly. 
WHANG, a. (Sax. thwang.} A leather thong. 

HANG, ». t. To beat. [Not in use, or local.] Grose. 

WHAP, x. A blow. [Vulgar.] See Awnar. 

WHAP'PER, n. Something uncommonly large of the kind. 


wreate 

ARF, (hworf) n. (Sax. hwarf, hweorf ; D. werf; Dan. 
verf; Ruse. vorph. In the plural, whkarfe and wharves are 
both used.} A perpendicular bank or mound of timber, or 
stone and earth, raised on the shore of a harbor, or ex- 
tending some distance into the water, for the convenience 
of lading and unlading ships and other vessels. 

ARF, vo. t. To guard or secure by a wharf or firm wall 
o€ timber or stone. 

WHARF'AGE, n. The fee or duty paid for the privilege of 
bee a wharf for loading or unloading goods, timber, 
w , &c. 

WHARF'ING, n. Wharfs in general. 

WH ARF'IN-GER, 2. A man who has the care of a wharf, 
or the proprietor of a wharf. 

WHAT, pronoun relative, or substitute. (Sax. Awet : Goth. 
waiht ; D. wat; G. was; Dan., Sw. hoad; Scot. quhat.} 
1. That which. 2. Which part. 3. What is the substi- 
tute for a sentence or clause of a sentence. 4. What is 
used as an adjcctive, of both genders, often in specifying 
sorts or particulars ; as, see what colors this silk exhibits. 
5. What is much used in asking questions. 6. What 
time, at the time or on the day when. 7. To how great a 
degree. 8. Whatever. 9. Some part, orsome. 10. What 
is sometimes used elliptically for what is this? or kow is 
this? 11. What is used interrogatively and elliptically, 
as equivalent to what will be the consequence ?— What 
though, that is, grant this or that ; allow it to be so.— 
What ko, an exclamation of calling. 

WHAT, n. Fare ; things; matter. Spenser. 

AT-EV'ER, pron. [what and ever.) 1. Being this or 
that ; being of one nature or another ; being one thing or 
another ; any thing that may be ; as, whatecer is read, let 
it be read with attention. 2. All that ; the whole that ; 
al] particulars that. 
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WHAT-SO-EV'ER, a compound of what, a0. aud erer, has 
the sense of whutever, and is less used than the latter 
Indeed it is nearly obsclete.— Wahatsy, in a like sense, is 
entirely obsolete. 

WHEAL, x. A pustule. See Wea. 

WHEAT, xz. (aot hwute ; Goth. hicit; G. wetren ; Ew. 
Arete ; ban. cede; D. weit.) A plant of the genus triti- 
cum, and the seed of the plant, which furnishes a white 
flour for bread, and, next to rice, is the grain most gener- 
ally used by the human race. 

WHEAT'-BIRD, x. A bird that feeds on wheat. 

WHEAT'-EAR, n. The English name of the motacilla 
enanthe ; called, also, white-tad and falluw-sinca, 

WHEATIEN, (hwee tn) a. Made of wheat. Pope. 

WHE.AT’-PLUM, n. A sort of plum. 

WHEEF'DLE, v.¢. To flatter; to entice by soft worda 

WHEE DLE, cv. t. To flatter ; to coax. 

WHEE!DLED, pp. Flattered’; enticed 5 coaxed. 

WHEED LER, ». One who wheedles. 

WHEELING, ppr. Flattering ; enticing by soft words. 

WHEED'LING, n. The act of tlattering or enticing. 

WIIBEL, n, (Sax. Aweol, hwevhl, Aweogl, hweogul; D 
wiel ; lw. hiul.) 1. A circular frame of wood, iron or 
other metal, consisting of a nave or bub, into which are 
inserted spokes which sustain a rim or felly ; the whote 
turning on an axis. 2. Accircular body. 3. A carriage 
that moves on wheels. 4. An instrument for torturing 
criminals, 5. A machine for spinning thread, of various 
kinds. 6. Rotation; revolution; turn. 7. A tuning 
rbout ; a compass.—8. In pottery, & round board tusred 
by a lathe in a horizontal position, on which the clay us 
shaped by the hand. 

WHEEL -AN-I-MAL, ». A genus of animalcules, with 
arms for taking their prey, resembling wheels. 

WHEEL/-BAR-ROW, n. [wheel and barrow.) A barrow 
moved on a single wheel. 

WHEEL/-BOAT, 2. [whcel and boat.) A boat with wheels, 
to be used either on water or upon inclined planes. 

WHEEL/-€AR-RIAGE, vn. [erkeel and carriage.) A car- 
riage moved on wheels. 

f WHEEL‘ER, n. A maker of wheels. 

WHELL/-FIRE, 2. In cAcmistry, a tire which encompasses 
the crucible without toaching it. Cyc. 

WHEEL /-SIIAPED, a. In botany, rotate ; monopetalous, 
expanding into a flat border at top, with scarcely any 


tube. 

WHEEL/-WRIGHT, n. [wheel and wright., Aman whoee 
occupation is to make wheels and wheel-carriages, as 
carts and wagons. 

WHEEL, v. t. 1. To convey on wheels. 2. To put intoa 
rotary motion ; to cause to turn round. 

WHEEL, v. i. 1. To turn on an axis. 2. To turn; to 
move round. 3. To fetchacompaas. 4. To roll forward. 

WHEELED, pp. Conveyed on wheels ; turned; rolled 


round. 

WHEELI/ING, ppr. Conveying on wheels or in a wheel- 
carriage ; turning. 

WHEELING, an. 1. The act of conveying on wheels. 2. 
The act of passing on wheels, or convenience fur passing 
cn wheels. J. A turning or circular moverent of troops 
imbodied. 

WHERBLIY, a. Circular ; suitable to rotation. Philips. 

WHEEZE, tc. i. Miter Awceosan ; Sw. hes; Dan. khriser.] 
To breathe hard and with an audible sound, as persurs 
affected with asthma, Srcift. 

WHELZ ING, ppr. pene with difficnlty and noise. 

WHELK, x. 1. A wrinkle ; inequality on the surface ; pro- 
tuberance ; a pustule. 2. A shell of the genus bucci:mum, 
or trumpet-shell, univalvular, spiral and gibbous, with an 
oval aperture ending in a short canal or gutter. 

WHELKED. See Wevxen. 

WHELK’Y, a. Protuberant : embossed ; rounded. Speaser 

WHELY, vr. t. [a ahuvylfan ; Goth, hulyan ; Ice. wiima, 
or Aiwilma.) I. To cover with water or other fluid; te 
cover by immersion in something that envelops on all 
sides. 2. To cover completely ; to immerse deeply ; to 
overburden 3. To throw over so as to cover ; [obs ] 

WHELMED, pp. Covered, as by being immersed. 

WHELM'ING, ppr. Covering, a8 by immersion 

WHELP, n. (Dan. Avalp; Sw. valp; D. welp.} 1. The 
young of the canine species, and of several other beasts of 
rey; & puppy. 2. A son; tn contempt. Shak. 3. A 

Waer man ; in contempt. Addison. 

HELP, v. t. To bring forth young, as the female of 
the canine species and some other beasts of prey. Boyle. 
WHEN, adv. (Goth. hican ; Sax. kiraane ; G.wenn.] 1. At 
the time. 2. At what time, interrogatively. 3. Which 
time. 4. After the time that. 5. At what time.— Ilen 

as, at the time when; what time ; fens.) Milton. 

WHENCE, adr. (Sax. hvanon.] 1. From what place. 2 
From what source. 3. From which premises, principles 
or facts. 4. How; by what way or means. Aferk xii.- 
5. In general, from which person, cause, place, principle 
or circumstance.—From whence may be considered as 
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tautological, from being implied in whence ; but the use is 
well authorized.—Of whence is not now used. 

WHENCE-SO-EV'ER, adr. [iohence, 0, and ever.) From 
what place soever ; from what cause or source soever. 

WHENUE-EV'ER. Sce WHEssoever. 

WHEN-EV'ER, ade, [when and ecer.) At whatever time. 

WHEN-SO-EV'ER, adv. [:hen, so, and ever.) At what 
time soever ; at whatever time. Locke. 

WHERE, ade. (Sax. hirer; Goth. hwar; Sw. hrar; D. 
waar.) 1. At which place or places. 2. At or in what 
place. 3. At the place in which. 4. Whither; to what 

ace, or from what place.—Any where, in any place. 

WHERE-A-BOUT’, adr. [where and abont.} 1. Near what 

ace. 2. Near which place. Shak. 3. Concerning which. 

WHERE-A$!, adv. [iwchere and as.] 1. When in fact or 
truth ; implying oppositwr to something that precedes. 2. 
The thing being so that ; considering that things are so; 
implying an admission of facts. 3. Whereat; at which 

lace ; [vbs.] Spenser. 4. But on the contrary. 

WHERE-AT’, ado. [where and at.} 1. At which. 2. At 
what, interrogatively. 

WHERE-BY’, ade. Cichere and by.) 1. By which. Stak. 
2 By what, iaterrogaticely. Luke 1. 

WHEREFORE, ade. [ichere and for.) 1. For which rea- 
son. 2. Why ; for what reason. 

WHERE-IN!, adv. [where and in.] 1. In which; in which 
thing, time, respect, book, &c. 2. In what. 

t WHERE-IN-TO', adv. [where and into.| Into which. 
Bacon. 

WHI ERE/NESS, zn. Ubiety ; imperfect locality. 
HERE-OF, ado [where and of.) 1. Of which; as, we 
are not guilty of «he crime whercof we are accused. 3, Of 
what: [vds.] 

WHERFE-ON!, adv. [wkere and on.] 1. On which. 2. On 
what; [obs. 

WHERE'SO. See Wuergsorver. 

Chie pcre yfesea "te [where, so, and ever.] In what 
place soever ; in whatever place, or in any place indeti- 


nitely. 

fd H ER E'THROUGH, ade. Through which. 

HERE-TO’, ade. [where and to.) 1. To which. 2. To 
what ; to what end ; [luttle used. 

WHERE-UN-TO;, adc. [where and wate.) The same as 
whercto. [Little used.) 

WHERE-UP-ON), adv. Upon which. Clarendon. 

WHERE-EV-ER, ado. [where and ever.} At whatever place. 

WHERE-WIFHS, ade. [where and with.) 1. With which. 
2. With what, iaterrogaticely. 

WHERE-WIFTH-AL/, adv. The same as wheremith. 

WHERN, a. Probably a variation of guern. Dr. Clarke. 

WHER'‘RET, v. t. (G. wirren. Qu.) To hurry ; to trouble ; 
to tease ; to give a box on the ear. [Low.] 

WIIER-RET, nv. A box on the ear. Beaumont. 

HERIRY, n. [a different orthography of ferry.) 1. A boat 
used on rivers. It is also applied to some decked vessels 
used in fishing, in ditferent parts of Great Britain and 
[reland. Mar. Dict. 2. A liquor inade from the pulp of 
cribs after the verjuice is expressed ; sometimes called 
crub-uherry ; [local.] 

WHET, ov. ¢. ; pret. and pp. awhetted, or whet. (Sax. heeet- 
tan: D). wetten.) 1. To rub for the purpose of sharpening, 
as an edge tool ; to sharpen by attrition. 2. To provoke ; 
to excite; tostimulate. 3. To provoke; to make angry 
or acrimonious.—7'o whet on, or whet forward, tourge on ; 
to instigate ; [obs.] Shak. 

WHET, 2. 1. The act of sharpening by friction. 2. Some- 
thi. g that provokes or stimulates the appetite. Spectator. 
WHEIUWER, pronoun, or substitute. (Sax. hirather.] 1. 
Which of two. 2. When classed among adrerbs, it re- 
tains its original character, and denotes which of two al- 
ternatives, expressed by a sentence or the clause of a 
sentence, and followed by or ; as, “resolve mwhcther you 
will go or not ;’? that is, you will go or not go; resolve 


which. 

WHETSTONE, 2. [whet and stone.] A stone used for 
sharpening edged instruments by friction. 

WHETISTONE-SLATE, or WHET’-SLATF, n. Novacu- 
lite, or coticular shist, a variety of slate used for sharpen- 
ing instruments of iron. 

WHET TED, pp. Rubbed for sharpening ; sharpened ; pro- 
voked ; stimulated. 

WHET'TER, x. He or that which whets or sharpens. 

WHETVING, ppr. Rubbing for the purpose of making 
sharp; sharpening ; provoking ; inciting. 

WHEW 'ER, x. Another name of the widgeon. [Local.] 

WHEY, xn. [Sax. Arreg; D. wei, or Aui.] The serum or 
watery part of milk, separated from the more thick or co- 
agulable part, particularly in the process of making cheese. 

WHEE a. Partaking of whey ; resembling whey. 

WHEY'ISH, a. Having the qualities of whey. PAuips. 

WHEYTUB, n. A tub in which whey stands for yielding 
cream, &c. Cyc. 

WH.CIL, pron. relative, or substitute, [qu. Sax. hiile ; G. 
welcher ; D. welk.) 1. A word called a relative, or pronoun 


relative, because it relates to another word or thing, usu 
ally to some word that precedes it in the sentence.—2 
Which is much used in agking questions, for the purpose 
of obtaining the designation uf a particular person or thing 
by the answer, and, in this use, it is of the masculine as 
well as of the neuter gender, as, ekich man is it? 3 
white 

THICH-EV'ER , 

WIICH-SO-EV'ER, pron Whether one or the other. 

WHIE€EK, a Alive. .Yorth of Encland. 

WHIFF, vn. (W. gif] 1. A sudden expulsion of air from 
the mouth; a puff.—2. In ichthyolugy, a species of pics 
ronectes or tlounder. 

ae t. To puff; to throw out in whiffs ; to consume 
in wlitffs. 

WHIP FLE, v.t. (D. werfelen ; G. sreifeln.] To start, shit 
and turn; to change from one opinion or ¢uu.se to an- 
other; to use evasions ; to prevaricale ; to be tickle and 
unsteady, 

WHI EFLE, x. t. To disperse with a puff; to scatter. 

WHITE PLE, a. Ancientiu, a tife or small flute. 

WHIPF/FLER, 2. 1. One who whitlles or frequently changes 
his opmion or course ; one who uses shifts and evasions in 
arguinent, 2. A harbinger; perhaps one who blows the 
horn or truinpet. 3. A young man who goes before a 
compiny in London, on occasions of public solemnity. 


Cyr. 

WHIF/FLING, ppr. Shifting and turning ; prevaricating , 
shitting. 

WHHEF'F LING, n. Prevarication. 

WHIG, a. (Sax. Awag. See Wuerv.) Acidulated whey 
sometimes mixed with buttermilk and sweet herbe ; used 
as acouling beverage. [ Local.] 

WHIG, a. (tein uncertain.) One of a political party 
which had its origin in England in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in the reign of Charles I. or HW. ‘Those who sup- 
ported the king in his high claims, were called teries, and 
the advocates of popular rights were called rates. Du- 
ring the revalution in the United Sates, the friends and 
supporters of the war and the principles of the revolution 
were called achies, and those who oppused hem were 
called tories and royaltsts. 

WHIGGAR-CHY, 2. Government by whigs. !Cant.) Srcift. 

WHIGGISH, a. Pertaining to whigs; partuking of the 
principles of whigs. Sirift. 

WHIG GISM, n. ‘The principles of a whig. Sreif. 

WHITTLE, ». (Sax. hice; Goth. aweila; G. weil: Dan. 
abe Time; space of time, or continued duration.— 
Morth while, worth the time which it requires , Worth 
the time and pains ; hence, worth the expense. 

WHILE, ade. 1. During the tine that. 2. As long as 
Watts, 3. At the same time that. Pope. 

WHILE, v. t. [W. gicylaw ; Den. kriler ; Sw. Arita.) Te 
while a:ray, as tine, in English, is to loiter, or, more 
generally, to cause time to pass away pleasanuy, without 
irksoméness. 

WHILE, v. t. To loiter. Spectator. 

t WHTL'ERE, adr. [wrAile and ere.] A little while ago. 

WITLING, ppr. Loitering ; passing time agreeably, with- 
out impatience or tediousness, 

WHILK, nw A shell. See WHEE. 

tf WHILOM, ade. [Sax. Awilon.}] Formerly ; once ; of uld. 
Spraser, 

WHILST, ade. The same as while, which see. Whv'es ts 
not used, 

WILIM, n. [Ice. Awima ; W. grcim.] 1. Preperie, a sudden 
turn or start of the mind; a freak ; a fancy; a capricious 
notion. 2. A low wit; @ cant word. 

WIHtIMPER, vr. & [G. winmern.] To ery with a low, 
whining, broken voice ; as, a child whimpers. Locke. 

WUIMPER-ING, ppr. Crying with a low, broken voice. 

WHIMPER-ING, n. A low, muttering cry. 

WHIEMPLED, 2 word used by Shakespeare, ts perbaps a 
mistake for whimpered. There is no such word. 

WHIM SEY, a. A whim; a freak ; a capricious notian ; as, 
the whimeeys of poets. Sit/?. 

WHIM 'SEY, v. ¢. To fill with whims. Beaumont and 
Fictcher. 

WHIM!SI-E€AL, a. Full of whims; freakish ; baving odd 
fancies ; capricious. Addison. 

WIUMSL€AL-LY, adv. In a whimsical manner; freak- 


ishly. 

WHIWMWST-CAL-NESS, ». Freakishness ; whimsical dis- 

sition ; odd temper. 

HIM'-WHAM, x. [a ladicrous reduplication of rtia.] 
A plaything ; a toy ; an odd device ; a strange fancy. 

WHIN, x. (In W. gecyn is a weed ; L. genista spinose.} 
Gorse ; furze; a plant of the genus xler. Lee. 

WHIN/-AX, nm. [tehin and aze.) An instrument used for 
extirpating whin from Jand. Cye. 

WHIN'‘BREL, or WHIM'BREL, n. A bird resembling the 
curlew. Dict. Nat. Hist. 

WHIN'-CHAT, 2. A bird, a species of warbler. 

WHINE, c. ¢. (Sax. wanian and cwanian ; Goth. hicainon, 
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Dan kviner |] To express murmurs by a plaintive cry ; to 
moap with 3 puerile ncise ; to murmur meanly. 

WHINE, n. A plaintive tone ; the nasal, puerile tone of 
mean complaint ; mean or affected complaint. Rowe. 

WHIN'ER, n. One who whines. 

WHINING, ppr. Expressing murmurs by a mean, plain- 
tive tone or cant. 

aga, v.t. [L. Ainnio.] To utter the sound of a horse ; 
to neigh. 

WHIN‘NY, a. Abounding in whins. Nicolson and Burn. 

MeN Oe n. (G. wenig.}] The small pig of a litter. New 

pagland. 

WHIN‘-STONE, 2. [win and stone; Scot. qukyn-stane.] 
Whin-store or whin isa provincial name given to basal- 
tic rocks, and applied by miners to any kind of dark-col- 
ored and hard, unstratified rock, which resists the point 
of the pick. 

WHIN'-YARD, 2. A sword; in contempt. Hudibras. 

WHIP, vx. ¢. (Sax. hweopan; D. wippen, zweepen; Dan. 
vipper.} 1. To strike with a lash or sweeping cord. 2. To 
gew slightly. 3. To drive with lashes. 4. To punish 
with the whip. 5. To lash with sarcasin. 6. To strike ; 
to thrash ; to beat out, as grain, by striking.—To whip 
about or round, to wrap; to inwrap. AMozon.—To whip 
out, to draw nimbly; to snatch.—7'o whip from, to take 
away suddenly .—7/'o whip into, to thrust in with a quick 
motion.—7'o whip up, to seize or take up with a quick 
motion. 

WHIP, v. i. To move nimbly ; to start suddenly and run ; 
or to tum and run. 

WHIP, xn. [Sax. hucop.} 1. An instrument for driving 
horses or other teams, or for correction, consisting of a 
lash tied to a handle or rod.—2. In ships, a small tackle, 
used to hoist light bodies.— Whip and spur, with the ut- 
most haste. 

W HIP'-CORD, x. Cord of which lashes are made. 

WHIP'-GRA vw. t. To graft by cutting the cion and 
stock ina sloping direction, so as to fit each other, and by 
inserting a tongue on the cion into a slit in the stock. 

WHIP:--GRAPT-ING, nx. The act or practice of grafting by 
cutting the eion and stock with a slope, to fit each other, 

c. Encyc. 

WHIP-HAN D, x». Advantage over. Dryden. 

WHIP’-LASH, xn. The lash of a whip. Tusser. 

WHIPPED, pp. Struck with a whip; punished ; inwrap- 
ed ; sewed slightly. 

WHIP/PER, x. One who whips; particularly, an officer 
who inflicts the penalty of legal whipping. 

WIHILP/PER-SNAPPER, xa. A diminutive, insignificant 
person. Brockett, 

WHIP'PING, ppr. Striking with a whip; punishing with 
a whip; inwrapping. 

WHIP'PING, ». The act of striking with a whip, or of 
punishing ; the state of being whipped. 

WHIP’PING-Past, n. [whipping Ge fae A post to 
which offenders are tied when whipped. 

WHIPIPLE-TREL, no [whip and tree; but qu. ts it not 
whaifle-tree 4) The bar to which the traces or tugs of a 
harness are fastened, and by which a carringe, a plough, a 
harrow or other implement is drawn. 

WHIP/'PO-WIL, vn. The popular name of an American 
bird, so called from its note, or the sounds of its voice. 

Not whip-poor-wiil. | 

Willk’-S AW, 2. A saw to bo used by two persons. 

WHIP-STAFF, w. [whip and stag.) In ships, a bar by 
which the rudder 13 turned. 

WHIPSTER, x. A nimble fellow. Prior. 

AWHIP/-STITCH, v. t. (whip and stich.] In agriculture, to 
half- plough or to rafter land. 

WHIP -STOCK, n. [rehip and stock.) The rod or staff to 
wich the lash of a whip is fastened. 

WHIPT, pp. of whip; sometimes used for whipped. 

WHIR, v. 2. To whirl round with noise ; to tly with noise. 

WHI, vr. t. To hurry. 

WHIRL, vo. t. (Sax. Aryrfan: D. wervelen; G, rirbeln: 
Dan. Avirreler.] To turn round rapidly; to turn with 
velocity. a 

WHIRTE, v. & 1. To be turned round rapidly, to move 
round with velocity. 2. To move hastily. Dryden. 

WHIRL, n. (G. wirhel ; Dan. Avirvel.] 1. A turning with 
rapidity or velocity ; rapid rotation or circumvoljution ; 
quick gyration. 2. Any thing that moves or is turned 
with velocity, particularly on an axis or pivot. 3. A hook 
used in twisting.—4. In fotany, a species of tuflurescence, 
consisting of many subsessile flowers surrounding the 
stem inaring. Martyn. 

WHIRL-BAT, x. [whirl and bat.] Any thing moved 
with a whirl as preparatory for a blow, or to augment the 
force of it. 

WHIRL/-BLAST, vx. A whirling blast of wind. 

WHIRL/-BONE, x. [shirt and bone.}] The patella; the 
cap of the knee; the kneepan. Ainsirorth. 

WHIRLED, pp. 1. Turned round with velocity.—2. In bot- 
eay, growing in whirls, bearing whirls ; verticillate. 
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WHIRL1-GIG, n. poset and gig.] 1. A toy which chil 
dren spin or whirl round.—2. In military antiquities, an 
instrument for punishing petty offenders, as sutlers, 
brawling women, &c.; a kind of wooden cage turning on 
@ pivot, in which the offender was whirled round with 
great velocity. 

WHIRL‘ING, ppr. Turning or moving round with velo- 


city. 

WHIRL/ING-TA-BLE, n. A machine contrived to exhibit 
and demonstrate the principal laws of gravitation, and 
of the planetary motions in curvilinear orbits, 
WHIRL!-PIT, xn. A whirlpool. 

HIRL!POOL, x». [rckirl and pool.) An eddy of water; 
a vortex or gulf where the walter moves round in a circle 

WEIRL'WIND, nx. [whirl and wind.] A violent wind 
moving ina circle, or rather in a spiral form, as if moving 
round an axis, 

WHIR-RAW/!. See Hoora. 

WEEEING: x The sound of a partridge’s or pheasant 8 
wings. 

WHISH, v. i. To become silent. North of England. 

WHISK, 2. [G., D. wisch.] 1. A small bunch of grass 
straw, hair or the like, used for a brush ; hence, a brush or 
small besum. 2. Purt of a woman’s dress ; a kind of ti pet. 

WHISK, c.t. 1. To sweep, brush or wipe with a whisk 
2. Tu sweep along ; to move nimbly over the ground. 

WHISK, v. i. To move nimbly and with velocity. 

WHISK‘ER, zn. Long hair growing on the human cheek. 

WHISK’ERED, a. Formed intw whiskers ; furnished with 
whiskers. 

WHISK'ET, x. A basket. [Local.] 

WHISKIING, ppr. Brushing; sweeping along; moving 
with velocity along the surfice. 

WHISKY, x. [Ir. uisye, water, whence usquedaugh ; W. 
tA A spirit distilied from grain. 

WHIS'PER, v. i. (Sax. hirisprian; Dan. Avisker; Sw 
Aviska.} 1. To speak with a low, hissing or sibilant 
voice. 2. Tospeak with suspicion or timorous caution 
3. To piot secretly ; to devise mischief. 

WHIS’PER, v. t. 1. To address in a low voice. 2. To ut- 
ter in a low, sibilant vuice. 3. ‘To prompt secretly. 

WHIS'PER, x. 1. A low, soft, sibilant voice ; or words ut- 
tered with such a voice. 2. A cautious or timorous speech 
3. A hissing or buzzing sound. 

WHIS'PERED, pp. Uttered in a low voice; uttered with 
suspicion or caution. 

WHIS'PER-ER, nx. 1. One who whispers. 2. A tattler 
one who tells secrets ; a conveyer of intelligence secretly 

'_ 3. A backbiter ; one who slanders secretly. Prov. xvi. 

WHIS 'PER-ING, ppr. Speaking in a low voice ; telling se- 
cretly , backbiting. 

WHIS'PER-ING, n. The act of speaking with a low voice ; 
the telling of tales, and exciting of suspicions ; a back- 
biting. 

WHIs‘PER-ING-LY, adv. In a low voice. 

WHIST, a. peor huist.] Silent; mute ; still ; not speak- 
ing; not making a noise. Milton.— Whist is used for be 
silent. Whast, whist, that is, be silent. 

WHIST, x. A game at cards, so called because it requires 
silence or close attention. 

WHISTLE, (whis‘l) v. i. [Sax. hicistlan; Sw. heissla, 
Dan. Atidsler.} 1. To uttera kind of musical sound, by 
pressing the breath through a small orifice formed by con. 
tracting the lips. 2. To make a sound with a small! wind- 
instrument. 3. To sound shrill, or like a pipe. 

WHISTLE, rv. ¢. 1. To form, utter or modulate by whis- 
tling. 2. ‘To call by a whistle. 

WHISTLE, zn. (Sax. Amwistle ; L. fistula.) 1. A small wind 
instrument. Y%. ‘The sound made by a small wind instru- 
ment, 3. Sound made by pressing the breath through a 
small orifice of the lips 4 ‘The mouth; the organ of 
whistling ; [rulgar.} 5. A small pipe, used by a boat- 
swain to summon the sailors to their duty; the boat- 
swain’s call. 6. The shrill sound of winds passing among 
trees or through crevices, &e. 7. A call, such as sports- 
men use to their dogs, ‘ 

Witlts'TLED, pp. Sounded with a pipe; uttered in a 
whistle. 

WiHils TLE-FISH, 2. A local name of a species of gadus, 
with only two fins on the back. 

WHIS‘TLER, 2. One who whistles. 

WHISTLING, ppr. Uttering a musical sound through 8 
small orifice of the lips; sounding with a pipe; making a 
shrill sound, as wind. 

WHIS‘TLY, adv. Silently. 

WHIT, n. (Sax. wiht.) A point; a jot; the smo'lcst part 
or particle imaginable. ; 

WHITE, a. (Sax. Arcit ; Sw. hvit ; Dan. hoid; D. wit: G. 
weus.)] 3. Being of the color of pure snow ; showy ; not 
dark. 2. Pale; destitute of coler in the cheeks, or of the 
tinge of blood color. 3. Having the color of purity: 

1e; clean; free from spot. 4. Gray; as, white hair 
pe Pure ; unblemished.—6. In a Scriptural sense, puritied 
from sin; sanctified, Ps. li. 
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W HITE, 2. 1. One of the natural colors of bodies, but not 
stvicuy a color, for it is said tu be a composition of all the 
colors ; destitution of all stain or obscurity on the surfacé ; 
whiteness. 2. A white spot or thing ; the mark at which 
an arruw is shot.— White of the eye, that part of the ball 
of the eye surrounding the iris or colored part.— White of 
an egg, the albumen, or pellucid, viscous fluid, which 
suirounds the vitellus or yelk. 

WHITE, v. t. To make white ; to whiten ; to whitewash. 

WHYITE'-BAIT, n. A very small, delicate fish. 

WHITE/-BEAM, 2. The white-leaf-tree. Lee. 

WHITE’-BEAR, n. [white and dbcur.] The bear that in- 
habits the polar regions. 

WHITE'-BRANT, a. A species of the duck kind. 

WHITE'-BUG, n. An insect of the bug kind. 

WHITE!-CAMPL-ON, n. A pernicious perennial weed. 

WHIIE/-€AT'ER-PIL-LAR, n. An insect. 

WHITE-CEN'TAU-RY, a. An annual weed in woods. 

WHITE'-€L6- VER, 2. A small species of perennial clo- 

ver, bearing white flowers. 

WHITE/-€ROP, n. White crops, in agriculture, are such 
as become white in ripening, as wheat. 

WHITE-DAR NEL, n. A truublesome weed. 

WHIT E'-EAR, or WHITE'-TALL, an. A bird, the fallow- 


finch. 
WHITE-FACE, or WHITE/-BLAZE, x. A white mark 
in the forehead of a horse, descending almost to the 


nose. 

WHITE!-FILM, 2. A white film growing over the eyes 
of sheep. 

WHITE'- , 2. A white mark on the foot of a barse. 

WHITE’-HON'EY-SU€-KLE, xn. A name sometimes giv- 
en to the whine clover. Cyc. 

WHITE!-HORSE-FISH, rn. In ichthyology, the raia 
ullonica of Linne. 
HITE/-LAND, x. A name which tho English give to a 
tough, clayey soil, of a whitish hue when dry. 

WHITE'-LEAD, n. A carbonate of lead, much used in 

inting. I. Olmsted. 

HITE'-LIMED, a. 
lime. 

WHITE/-LINE, x. sone printers, a void space, broader 
than urual, left between lines. 

WHITE!-LIV'ERED, a. 1. Ilaving a pale look; fecble ; 
cowardly. 2. Envious ; malicious. 

WHITE!-MAN'GA-NESE, n. An ore of manganese ; car- 
bonated oxydized manganese. 

WHITE-MEAT, n. [white and meat.) Meats made of 
milk, butter, cheese, Cag and the like. Spenser. 

WHTTE-POP‘LAR, 2. A tree of the poplar kind. 

WHITE'-POP'PY, xn. A species of PA 


Whitewashed, or plastered with 


Dy. 

WHITE-POT, a. [white and pot.) A kind of food made 
of milk, cream, eREs, sugar, &c. baked in a pot. King. 

WHITE -VRECIP1-TATE, 2. Carbonate of mercury. 

WHITE-PY-RVTES, an. An ore of a tin-white color. 

WHITE/-RENT, 2. In Devon and Corniall, arent or duty 
of eight pence, payable yearly by every tinner to the 
duke of Cornwall, as lord of the soil. 

WHITE'-SALT, 2. Salt dried and calcined ; decrepitated 
salt. 

WHITE'STER, a. A bleacher. [ Local.) 

WHITESTONE, n. In geolory, a species of rocks. 

WHITE'-SWELL-ING, n. A swelling or chronic enlarge- 
ment of the joints, circumscribed, without any alteration 
in the color of the skin, sometimes hard, sometimes 
yielding to pressure, sometimes indolent, but usually 


inful, 

WHITE!-TAIL, n. A bird, the wheat-ear. 

WHITTE-THORN, n. A species of thorn. 

WHITE-THROAT, x. A small bird. Linne. 

WHITE -VII"RI-OL, 2, Sulphate of zink. Cyc. 

WHITE'WASH, 2. 1. A wash or liquid composition for 
whitening something ; a wash for making the skin fair. 
2. A composition of line and water, used for whitening 
the plaster of walls, &c. 

WHITEWASH, vc. t. 1. To cover with a white liquid com- 
position, as with lime and water, &c. 2. To make 
white ; to give a fair external appearance. 

WHITEWASHED, pp. Covered or overspread with a 
white liquid composition. 

WHITE’WASITI-ER, 2. One who whitewashes the walls 
or plastering of apartments. 

WHITE'W ASII-ING, ppr. Overspreading or washing with 
a white liquid composition. 

WHITE'-WA-TER, nr. A disease of sheep. 

WHITTE!-W AX, 2. Bleached wax. 

WHITE/-WINE, n. Any wine of aclear, transparent color, 
bordering on white, as Madeira, Lisbon, &c. 

WHITE'WOOQD, n. A species of timber-tree growing in 
N. America, the liriodendron, or tulip-tree. Mease. 

WHITED, pp. Made white ; whitened. 

WH TELY, ade. Coming near to white. Shak. 
FHIT’EN, (hwi'tn) » ¢. To make white; to bleach ; to 
blanch. 


WHO 


WHIT'EN, v. & To grow white; to tum or become 
white. 

WHIT'ENED, pp. Made white ; bleached. 

WHIT’EN-ER, xn. One who bleaches or makes white. 

WHITE'NESS, a. 1. The state of being white; white 
color, or freedom from any darkness or obscurity on the 
surface. 2. Paleness; want of a sanguineous tinge in 
the face. 3. Purity; cleanness ; freedom from s or 
blemish. 

WHITES, n. The fluor albus, a disease of females. 

WLIFHER, ado. [Sax. heyder.) 1. To what place, ex- 
terrogatively. 2. To what place, ebsolutely. 3. To 
which place, relatively. 4. To what point or degree. 5. 
W hithersoever. 

WHI'TH'ER-SO-EV'ER, adv. To whatever place. 

WHITING, x. (from white.) 1. A small wea fish. Cyc. 
2. The same as Spanish white, which see. 


WHITISH, a. Somewhat white ; white in a moderate de- _ 


gree. Buule. 

WHIT'ISH-NESS, n. The quality of being somewhat 
white. Boyle. 

WHIT'LEATH-ER, 2. Leather dressed with alum, remark - 
able for its toughness, Chapman, 

WHIT'LOW, an. (Sax. awit, white, and low, a flame. Qu.] 
1. In surgery, paronychia, a swelling or inflammation 
about the nails or ends of the fingers, or affecting one or 
more of the phalanges of the fingers, generally termina 
ting in an abscess.—2. In sheep, the whitlow is a disease 
of the feet, of an inflammatory kind. 

WHIT'LOW-GRASS, x. 1. Mountain knot-grase. Cyc 
2. A name given to certain species of draba. ° 

WHIT'SUOUR, nz. A sort of apple. 

WHITSTER, x. A whitener; a bleacher. Shak. 
THTISUL, n. A provincial name of milk, sour milk, 
cheese-curds and butter. Care. 

WHIT"’SUN, a. Observed at Whitsuntide. Shek. 

WHIT'SUN-TIDE, n. [white, Sunday and ude.] The 
feast or season of Pentecost ; so called, it is said, because, 
in the primitive church, those who bad been newly bap- 
tized appeared at church between Easter and Pentecom 
in white garments. Cyc. 

WHIT‘TEN-TREE, wn. A sort of ree. Ainsrorta, 

WHIT'TLE, a. [Sax. Atcitel, Ascule.] 1. A small pocket 
knife. 2. A white dresa for a woman. 

WHIT'TLE, ve. t. 1. To pare or cut off the surface of a 
thing with a small knife. 2. To edge ; to sharpen ; (obs. 

WHI'TY-BROWN, a. Of a color between white an 
brown. (Local in England.) Pegge. 

WHIZ, vw. ¢. ee to hiss.] To make a humming or hiss- 
ing sound, like an arrow or ball flying through the air. 

WHIZ, n. A hissing sound. 

WHIZ'ZING, ppr. Making a humming or hissing sound. 

WHO, (hoo) pron. relative. (Sax. hwa; D. wie; L. qui; Fr 
gue.) 1. Who isa pronoun relative, alwaya referring to 

rsons. 2. Which of many. 3. It ia much used in ask- 
ing questions ; as, who artthou? 4. It has sometimes a 
disjunctive sense.—5. Whose is of all genders ; as, wrAose 
book is this?—As who should say, elliptically for as one 
who should say. Collier. 

WHO-EV'‘ER, pron. [who and ever.) Any one without ex- 
ception: any person whatever. 

WHE, (hore, a. [In Sax. walg, onwalg ; D. heel, geheel ; 
G. hel; Sw. hel; Dan. heel.) 1. All; total; containing 
the total amount or number, or the entire thing ; as, the 
whole earth. 2. Complete ; entire; no& defective or im- 
perfect ; as, a whole orange. 3. Unimpaired ; unbroken ; 
uninjured. 4. Sound; not hfirt or sick. 5. Restored te 
health and soundness ; sound ; well. 

WHOLE, n. 1. The entire thing ; the entire or total as- 
semblage of parts. 2. A system; a regular combination 
of parts. Pope. : 

WHOLE'SALE, a. [whole and sale.) 1. Sale of goode by 
the piece or large quantity; as distinguished froin reteu 
2. ‘The whole mass. 

WHOLE'SALE, a. 1. Buying and selling by the piece of 
quantity. 2. Pertaining to the trade by the picce or 

uantity. 

WHOLESOME, a. [whale and some; G. Acilsam.) 1}. 
Tending to promote health ; favoring health ; salubrious ; 
as, wholesome air. 2. Sound; contributing to the health 
of the mind; favorable to morals, religion or prosperity. 
3. Useful ; salutary ; conducive to public happiness, virtue 
or peace. 4. That utters sound words. 5. Kindly; 
pleasing.— Wholesome ship, a ship that will try, bull and 
ride well, Dict. 

WHOLE‘SOME-LY, ade. 
manner; salubriously. 

WIHOLESOME-NESS, x. 1. The quality of contributing 
to health; salubrity. 2. Salutariness ; conducivenesa to 
the health of the mind or of the body politic. 

WHOL'LY, adr. 1. papi completely ; perfectly. 2 
Totally ; in all the parts or kinds. Addison. 


In a wholesome or salutary 


WHOM, (hoom.) The objective of wo, coinciding with the 


L quem and quam. 
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WHOM-SO-EV'ER, pron. [whom and soever.] Any person, 
without exception. 
WHOOBUB, for hubbud. Shak. 

HOOP, (hoop). [This is the same as hoop, but aspirated ; 
Goth. wopyan; Sax. Aweopan.] 1. A shout of pursuit. 
2. A shout of war; a particular cry of troops when they 
rush to the attack. 3. The bird called hoopoe or upupa. 

WHOOP, v.i. To shout with a particular voice. Shak. 

WHOOP, v. t. To insult with shouts. Dryden. 

WHOOT, (hoot) ». &. See Hoor. 

WHOP, n. [the vulgar Fromuncton of whap or awhep.}] A 
sudden fall, or the suddenness of striking in a fall. 

WHORE, (hore) a. (Sax. hor-cwen, hore-woman ; Sw. ho- 
ra, hor-kina; Dan. kore, hore-kone; G. hure ; D. hoer.] 
A harlot ; a courtesan ; a concubine ; a prostitute. 

WHORE, »v. :. To have unlawful sexual commerce; to 

ractice lewdnesa. 

HORE, e. t. To corrupt by lewd intercourse. [L. u.] 

WHORE/DOM, (hére‘dum) 2. 1. Lewdness ; fornication ; 
practice of unlawful commerce with the other sex.—2. In 
Scripture, idolatry ; the desertion of the worship of the 
true Gud for the worship of idols. 

WHORE’MAS-TER, xn. One who practices lewdness. 

WHORE!MON-GER, zn. The same as whoremaste~. 

WHORE'’SON, 2. A bastard ; used in cuntempt. Shak. 

WHOR'ISH, a. Lewd; unchaste; addicted to unlawful 
sexual pleasures ; inccntinent. 

WHORISH-LY, adv. In a lewd manner. 

WHOR'ISH-NESS, n. The practice of lewdness ; the char- 

wane of alewd woman. Hale. 

R 

WHORT, n. The fruit of the whortleberry ; or the shrub. 

WHOR’TLE-BER-RY, n. (Sax. keort-berg.} A plant or 
shrub and its fruit, of the genus vaccinium. 

WHOSE, (hooz). The possessive or genitive case of who 
or which; applied to persons or things. 

WHOSE-SO-EV'ER, pron. [whose and soever.] Of any 
Ree whatever. Jukn xx. 

i H6‘SO heceo) pron. Any person whatever. 
;HO-SO-B ‘ER, pron. [who, so and ever.) Any one ; any 

rson whatever. 

ate v. i To pronounce the letter r with too much 
orce. 

WHUR, x. The sound of a body moving through the air 
with velocity. See WuHir. 

WHURT, rn. A whortleberry or bilberry See WHort 

WHY, adv. (Sax. kwi, and for hii, or for hwig, for why. 
80 pourqguot, in French, is the same ; pour, and L. quid, 
quod, fur wbat.] 1. For what cause or reason, tnterroga- 
tively, 2. For which reason or cause, relatively. 3. For 
what reason or cause; for which; relatively. 4. It is 
used, sometimes, emphatically, or rather as an expletive. 

WIUY'NOT, n. A cant word for violent and peremptory 

rocedure. Hudibdras. 

I, from the Gothic weiha, signifies holy. It is found in 
some names, as in Wibert, boly-bright, or bright-holy. 

WI€, WICK, a termination, denotes jurisdiction, as in 
bailiwick. Its primary seuse is a village or mansion, L. 
vicus ; Sax. wic, or wyc ; hence itoccurs in Berwick, Uar- 
wich, Norwich, &c. It signifies also a bay or a castle. 
Gibson. 

WIE€K, rn. yoo weoc ; Sw. veke; Ir. buaic.] A number of 
threads of cotton or some sirnilar substance, loosely twist- 
ed into a string, round which wax or tallow is applied, 
and thus forming a candle or torch. 

WIE€KI/ED, a. [Sw. vika, to decline, to err; Sax. tican, to 
recede, to slide, to fall away.] 1. Evil in principle or 
practice ; deviating from the divine law ; addicted to vice ; 
sinful; immoral. 2. A word of slight blame. 3. Curs- 
ed ; baneful ; pernicious ; [ebs.]— The wicked, in Scripture, 

rsons who hive in sin. 

(CK ED-LY, ade. Ina manner or with motives and de- 
signs contrary to the divine law ; viciously ; corruptly ; 
imimorally. 

WI€K'ED-NESS, x. Departure from the rules of the divine 
law ; evil disposition or practices ; immorality ; crime ; 
sin; sinfulness ; corrupt manners. 

WICKIEN, n. The serbus aucuparia, mountain- 

WICKEN-TREE, } ash, or roan-tree. 

WIE€EKI/ER, a. [Dan. vien, probably contracted from vigen. } 
Made of twigs or oziers ; as, a wicker basket. 

WIEK'ET, n. [Fr. guichet ; W. giciced.) A small gate 

WI€K'LIFF-ITE, x. A follower of Wickliffe. 

WIDDY. See Witny. 

WIDE, a. (Sax. wid, wide; D. wyd; G. weit; Dan. vid.) 
1. Broad; having a great or considerable distance or ex- 
tent between che sides; opposed to narrow; as, wide 
cloth. 2. Broad; having a great extent each way. 3. 
Remote; distant. 4. Broad to a certain degree. 

WIDE, adv. 1. Ata distance; far. 2. With great extent; 
used chiefly in composition ; as, wide-skirted meads. 

WIDE/LY, adv. 1. With great extent each way. 2. Very 
much ; to a great distance ; far. 
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WID/‘EN,». t. To make badors or wider ; toextend in breadth 

WID‘EN, v. i. To grow wide or wider ; to enlarge ; to ex- 
tend itself. Pope. 

WID‘ENED, pp. Made wide ; extended in breadth. 

WIDE'NESS, n. 1. Breadth ; width ; great extent between 
the sides. 2. Large extent in all directions. 

WID'EN-ING, ppr. Extending the distance between the 
sides ; enlarging in all directions, 

WID'GEON, a. A fowl of the duck kind. 

WIDOW, x. [Sax. widew ; G. wittwe; D. weduwe; Dan 
vidue ; L: vidua.} A woman who has loet her husband by 


death. Luke ii. 

1. To bereave of a husband; but rare? 
used except in the participle. 2. To endow with a wi 
ow’s right ; (unusual.] 3. To strip of any thing good. 

WID'OW-BENCH, n. [widow and bench.] In Sussex, that 
share which a widow is allowed of her husband’s estate, 
besides her jointure. 

WIL‘OWED, pp. 1. Bereaved of a husband by death. 2 
Deprived of some good ; stripped. Patlips. 

WID'OW-ER, x. A man who has lost his w:fe by death. 

WID'OW-HOOD, zn. 1. The state of being a widow. 2 
Estate settled on a widow ; [ols.] Shak. 

WID‘OW-HUNT'ER, nz. [widow and hunter.) One who 
seeks or courts widows for a jointure or fortune. 

WID'IOW-ING, ppr. Bereaving of a husband ; depriving ; 
stripping. 

WIDOW MAKER, n. [widow and maker.) One who 
makes widows by destroying lives. Shak. 

WIDGOW-WAIL, xz. In botany, a plant. Lee. 

WIDTH, n. [from wide; G. weite; D. tydte.) Breadth; 
wideness ; the extent of a thing from side to side. 

WIELD, ». t. (Sax. wealdan, waldan ; Goth. ga-waldan.]} 
1. To use with full command or power, as a thing not too 
heavy forthe holder to manage. 2. ‘T'o use or employ 
with the hand. 3. To handle ; in an tronical sense.—To 
wield the sccptre, to govern with supreme command. 

WIELD‘ED, pp. Used with command ; managed. 

WIELD‘ING, ppr. Using with power; managing. 

WIELD’LESS, a. Unmanngeable. Spenser. ‘ 

WIELD'Y, a. That may be wielded; manageable. 

WIER-Y, a. 1. Made of wire; having the properties of 
wire. 2. (Sax. wer, a pool.) Wet; marshy ; [0bs.) Stak. 

WIFE, n. ; plu. Wives. (Sax. wif; D. wyf. - The law- 
ful consort of a man ; a woman who is united to a man in 
the lawful bonds of wedlock ; the correlative of husband 
2. A woman of low employment ; as, strawberry-zives ; 

obs. 

FEHOOD, n. State and character of a wife. Beaumont 
and Fletcher. 

WIFE’LESS, a. Without a wife ; unmarried. Chaucer. 

WIFE'LY, a. Becoming a wife. Dryden. 

WIG, in Sazon, signifies war. It is found in some names. 

WIG, n. [G. weck.] 1. A covering for the head, consisting 
of hair interwoven or united by a kind of net-work, for- 
merly much worn by men. 2. A sort of cake; [obs.} 

WIGEON,. Sce WroGEon. 

WIGHT, xn. (Sax. wiht ; G. wicht ; Goth. waiht.] A being, 
aperson. It is obsolete, except in irony or burlesque. 

t WIGHT, a. [Sax. par Swift; nimble. Spenser. 

t WIGHT'LY, adv. Swiftly ; rimbly. Spenser. 

WIG'WAM, n. An Indian cabin or hut, so called in Amer. 
icu. It is sometimes written weekwam. 

WILD, a. [Sax., D., G. wild; Sw., Dan. cild.) 1. Roving , 
wandering ; inhabiting the foreet or open field; hence, 
not tamed or doinesticated ; as, a wild boar. 2. Growing 
without culture ; as, wild parsnep. 3. Desert; not inhab- 
ited. 4. Savage; uncivilized; not refined by culture 
5. Turbulent; tempestuous; izregular. 6. Licentious, 
ungoverned. 7. Inconstant; niutable; fickle. 8. Inor- 
dinate ; loose. 9. Uncouth; loose. 10. Irregular ; disor- 
derly ; done without plan or order. 11. Not well di- 
gested ; not framed according to the ordinary rules of rea 
son ; not being within the limits of probable practicability , 
imaginary ; fanciful. 12. Ex d to the wind and sea 
13. Made or found in the foregt.— Wild is pretixed to the 
names of many plants, to distiuguish them from such of 
the name as are cultivated in gardens; as, wild basil 
wild olive, &c. 

WILD, n. A desert; an uninhabited and uncultivated tract 
or region; a forest or sandy desert. 

WILDFIRE, n. [rrild and fire.] 1. A composition of in- 
flammable materials. 2. A disease of sheep, attended 
with inflammation of the skin ; a kind of erysipelas. 

WILD-FOWL, 2. Fowls of the forest, or untamed. 

WILD-GOOSE, 2. {wild and goose.} An aquatic fowl of 
the genus anas, the anas anser, a fow! of passnge.— Wild- 
goose chase, the pursuit of something as unlikely to be 
caught as the wild-goose. Shak. 

WILD'-HON-EY, 2. [icild and honey.) Honey that is found 
in the forest, in hollow trees or among roc ; 

WILD-LAND, n. foe and land.} 1. Land not cultiva- 
ted, or in a state that renders it unfit for cultivation.—, 
In America, forest ; land not settled and cultivated. 
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(VILD’-SER-VICE, a2. A plant. Miller. 

WIL‘DER, v. ¢. [Dan. ci/der.] Tu lose or cause to lose the 
way or track ; to puzzle with mazes or difficulties ; to be- 
wilder. Hie de ei 

WIUDERED, pp. t in a pathiess tract; puzzled. 

WILDER-ING, ppr. Puzzling. ; 

WIL/DER-NESS, n. [from wtd.] 1. A desert; a tract of 
land or regioa uncultivated aad uninhabited by human 
beings, whether a forest or a wide, barren plain.—In the 
United States, it a applied only to a forest.—In Scripture, 
it is applied frequently to the deserts of Arabia. 2. The 
ocean. 3. A state of disorder; [0bs.] 4. A wood in a 
garden, resembling a forest. 

WILDING, x. A wild, sour apple. Mortimer. 

WILD'LY, adv. 1. Without cultivation. Afore. 2. With- 
out tameness, 3. With disorder; with perturbation or 
distraction ; with a fierce or roving look. 4. Without at- 
tention ; heedlessly. 5. Capriciously; irrationally; ex- 
travagantly. 6. Irregularly. 

WILDNESS, x. 1. Budeness; rough, uncultivated state. 
2. Inagdinate disposition to rove ; irregularity of manners. 
3. Savageness; brutality. 4. Savage state; rudeness. 
5. Uncultivated state. 6. A wandering ; irregularity. 7. 
Alienation of mind. 8. State of being untamed. 9. The 
qualiy of being undisciplined, or not eubjected to method 
or rules. 

WILDS, 2. Among farmers, the part ofa plough by which 
it is drawn. [Local.)} 

WILE, n. (Sax. wile; Ice. wul ; W. fel.) <A trick or strat- 
agem cliced for insnaring or deception ; a sly, insidi- 
ous artifice. 

WILE, v. t. To deceive; to beguile. Ue u.] Spenser. 

WI'LI-LY, adv. By stratagem ; with Insidious art. 

WT'LI-NESS, 2x. [from wily.}] Cunning ; guile. 

WILK, or WHIL >”. eh welken, to wither or cause to 
wither.] A epecies of shell. See Weix. 

WILL, ». (Sax. willa; Goth. wilja; D. wil, or wille ; G. 
willie.) 1. That faculty of the mind by which we deter- 
mine either to do or forbear an action ; the faculty which 
is exercised in deciding, among two or mure objects 

_ which we shall embrace or pursue. The will is directed 
or intluenced by the judgment. The understanding or 
reason compares different objects, which operite as mo- 
tives; the judgment determines which is preferable, and 
the will decides which to pursue. 2. Choice ; determina- 
tion. 4. Choice; discretion; pleasure. 4. Command; 
direction. 5. Disposition ; inclination ; desire. 6. Pow- 
er; arbitrary disposal. 7. Divine determination ; moral 
purpoee or counsel. 8. Testament; the disposition of a 
man’s estate, to take effect after his death.—Guod- will. 1. 
Favor ; kindness. Shak. 2. Right intention. Pail, i.— 
J-will, enroity ; unfriendliness. It expresses less than 
malice.— Tv have one’s will, tv obtain what is desired.—At 
will, To hold an estate at the will of another, is to enjoy 
the possession at his pleasure.— Will with a wisp, Juck 
with a luntern ; ignis fatuus. 

WILL, v. t. [Sax. villan; Goth. wilyan; D. willen; G. 
wollen ; Sw. vilja; Dan. ville; LL. volo, velle; Fr. rou- 
loir ; It, volere.} 1. To determine; to decide in the 
mind that something shall be done or forborne ; implying 
power to carry the purpose into effect. 2. To command ; 
to direct. 3. To be inclined or resolved to have. 4. To 
wish ; to desire. 5. To dispose of estate and effects by 
testament. 6. It is sometiines equivalent to may be. 7. 
Will is used as an auxiliary verb, and a sign of the future 
tense. Jt has d‘fferent significations in different persons. 
I. J will go, is a present promjseto go; and with an em- 
phasis on will, it expresses determination. 2. Thou wilt 
go, you mill go, express foretelling; simply stating an 
event that istocome. 3. He will go, ia also a forctelling. 
The use of will in the plural is the same. We «will, prom- 
ises ; ye will, they will, foretell. 

WILLED, pp. 1. Determined; resolved ; desired. 2. Dis- 

dof by will or testament. 
ILLIER, ». One who wills. 

WILLIFUL, a. 1. Governed by the will without yielding 
to reason ; obstinate ; stubburn ; perverse ; inflexible. 2. 
Stubborn ; refractory ; as, a rellful horse. 

WILLU/FIJL-UY,. ado. 1. Obstinately ; stubbornly. 2. By 
design ; with set purpose. 

WILL‘/FUL-NESS, n. Obstinacy ; stubbornness ; perverme- 
ness. Perkins. 

WILLIING, ppr. 1. Determining; resolving ; desiring. 2. 
Disposing of by will. 

WILLING, a. td Dan. villig.] 1. Free to do or grant ; 
having the mind Inclined ; isposed; not averse. 2. 
Pleased ; desirous. 3. Ready ; prompt. 4. Chosen; re- 
ceived of choice or without reluctance. 5. Spontaneous. 
6. Consenting. 

WILL/ING-HEART'ED, a. Well-disposed ; having a, free 
heart. Ex. xxxv. 

WILL/ING-LY, ade. 1. With free-will; without reluct- 
ance ; cheerfully. 2. By one’s own choice. 
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WILL/ING-NES8S, 2. Free choice or consent of the will § 
freedom from reluctance ; readiness of the mind. 

WIL‘LOW, n. (Sax. weirg ; D. wilge.) A tree of the genas 
salir. There are several species of willow. 

WIL/LOWED, a. Abounding with wil’uws. Collins. 

WLL‘LOW-GALL, an. A protuberance on the leaves of 
willows. Cyc. 

WIL/LOW-HERB, 2. The purple Joose-strife, a plant 

WIL'LOW-ISH, a. Like the color of the willow. 

WIL'LOW-TUFT-ED, @. Tufed with willows. 

WIL 'LOW-WEED, x. A name sometimes given to the 
smart-weed or persicaria. Cyc. 

WILL/LOW-WORT, x. A plant. Willer. 

WIL'LOW-Y, a. Abounding with willows. Gray. 

WIL/SOME, a. Obstinate ; stubborn. 

WILT, v. i. [G., D. welken.] ‘I'o begin to wither; tw lose 
freshness and become flaccid, as a plant when exposed to 
great heat in a dry day, or when firet separated from iu 
root. 

WILT, v. t. 1. To eause to begin to wither ; to make flac- 
cid, as a green plant. 2. To cause to languish ; to de- 

a ge or destroy the vigor and energy of. DeigAt. 
ILT'ED, pp. Having become flaccid and lost its fresh 
ness, as a plant. 

WILTILNG, ppr. Beginning to fade or wither. 

WI'LY, a. Cunning ; sly ; using craft or stratagem to ac- 
complish a purpose ; subtil. 

WIM'BLE, x. . gruimbul.) An instrument for boring 
holes, turned by a handle. 

+ WIMBLE, a. Active; nimble. Spenser. 

WIM'‘DREL, n. A bird of the curlew kind. Cyc. 

tf WIM/PLE, n. (G. wimpel; Dan. cimpel.] A hood or 


vail, 

WIM'PLE, wv. t. To draw down, as a vail. Spenser. 

IN, v. t.3 pret. and pp. won. (Sax. winran; D. scinnenr ; 
G. gerinnen; Bw. vinna.) 1. To gain by success in com- 
petition or contest. 2. ‘To gain by solicitation or court- 
rad 3. To obtain; to allure to kindness or compliance. 
4. To gain by persuasion or influence. 

WIN, vc. t. ‘To gain the victory. Ajitton.—1. To sin wpon, 
to gain favor or influence. Dryden. 2. To gain ground.— 
To win of, to he conqueror, Shak. 

WINCE, ov. i. (Fr. guincher ; W. geing ; geringaw.) 1. Te 
shrink, as from a blow or from pain, tu start back. 2. 
To kick or fluunce when uneazy, or impatient of a rider ; 
as, a horse-winces. 

WIN'‘CER, x. One that winces, shrinks or kicks. 

WINCH, n. [Sax. wince; Fr. guincker.) A windlass ; or 
instrument with which to turn or strain something 
orcibly. 

tf WINCH, 7. A kick of a beast, impatient of the rider, or 
of pain, Sheltun. 

WINCH, vc. i. To wince; to shrink; to kick with impe- 
tience or uneasiness. 

NG: or WIN‘CING, ppr. Flinching ; shrinking ; 

icking. 

WIN'€U-PIPE, n. The vulgar name of a little flower, that, 
when it opens in the morning, bodes a fair day. 

* WIND, n. (Sax., D., G. wind; Sw., Dan. rind.) 1. Air 
in motion with any degree of velocity, indefinitely; a 
current of air. When the air moves moderately, we call 
ita light wind, or a brecze ; When with more velocity, we 
call ita fresh breeze, and when with violence, we cal] it 
a yale, storm or tempest. The word gale is used by the 
pocts fur a moderate breeze, but seamen use it as equiv¥a- 
lent to storm.—2. The four winds, the cardinal points of 
the heavens. 3. Direction of the wind from other points 
of the compass than the cardinal, or any point of com- 
pass ; [vle.) Heylin. 4. Breath ; power of respiration. 5. 
Air in motion from any ferce or action ; a8 the wind of a 
cannon ball. 6. Breath modulated by the organs or by an 
instrument. 7. Air impregnated with scent. &. Any 
thing insignificant or light as wind. 9. Piatulence ; air 
generated in the stomach and bowels. 10. The name 
given toa disease of sheep, in which the intestines are 
distended with air, or rather affected with a violent in- 
flammation. Cyc.—Down the wind, decaying ; declining , 
in a state of decay ; [obs.]—T7'o take or have the wind, to 
giin or bave the advantage.— To take wtnd, or to get wird. 
to be divulged ; to become public.—/m the wend’s eye, in 
scamen’y language, towards the direct point from which 
the wind blows.—Betercen wind and water, denoting that 
part of a ship’s side or bottom which is frequently brought 
abuve water by the rolling of the ship, or fluctuation of 
the water’s surface.— 7yade wind, awind that blows con- 
anus? from one point, such as the tropical wind in the 

tluntic. 

WIND -DBOP-SY, a. [wind and dropsy.] A swelling of the 
belly from wind in the intestines ; tvmpanites, 

WIND'-EGG, n. [wind and ege.] An addle egg. 

WIND!-FALLEN, a. Blown down by the wind. 

WIND/-FLOW-ER, x. A plant, the anemone. 

WIND'-FUR-NACE, n. A furnace in which the air is sup- 
plied by an artificial current, as from a bellows. 
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certaining the velocity and wind. Cyc. 
WIND hols n. [wind and gell.] A soft tumor on the 
fetiock joints of a 


WIND--GUN, 2. An air gun; a gun discharged by the 
force of com air. 

WIND!-HATCH, . In mining, the opening or place 
where the ore is taken out of the earth. 

WIND/-HOV-ER, 2. A species of hawk ; called, also, the 
atannel, but more usually the kestrel. Cyc. 

WIND-IN-STRU-MENT, ». An instrument of music, 
pa ed by wind, chietly by the breath ; as a flute. 

* WIND PIPE, » [wiad and pipe.]} The passage for the 
breath to and from the lungs ; the trachea. 

WIND-PU MP, n. [wind and pare) A pump moved by 
wind, useful in draining lands. Cyc. 

WINDCRODE, n. A term used by seamen to signify a 
ship when riding with wind and tide opposed to each 
other, driven to leeward of her anchor. 

WIND-SAIL, 2. A wide tabe or funnel of canvas, used to 
convey a stream of air into the lower apartments of a ship. 

WIND-SHOE€K, xn. A eort of bruise or shiver in a tree. 

WIND '-TIGHT, a. {wind and aght.] So tight as to prevent 
the passing of wind. Hall. 

WINDWARD, a, [wiad and ward.] The point from which 
the wind bh.ws; as, to ply to the windward. 

WINDWARD, a. [wind and werd.}] Being on the side to- 
wars the point from which the wind blows. 

WINDDWAKD, ado. Towards the wind. 

WINDY, a. 1. Consisting of wind. 2 Next the wind. 3. 
Tempestuous; boisterous. 4. Puffy ; flatulent; abound- 
ing with wind. 5. Empty ; airy. 

WIND, v. ¢.; pret. and pp. wuund. (Sax. windan; G., D. 
winden.} 1. ‘To blow ; to sound by blowing or inflation. 
2. To turn; to move, or cause to turn. 3. To turn 
round some fixed object ; to bind, or to form into a ball or 
coil by turning. 4. To introduce by insinuation. 5. To 
change ; to vary. 6. Toentwist; to enfold ; to encircle. 
Shak. 7. (With i short, as in win.) To nose ; to perceive 
or to follow by the scent; as, hounds wiad an animal. 
8. To ventilate ; to ex to the wind ; to winnow.— 70 
wind off, Hades i og) to unwind.—7'o wind out, to ex- 
tricate.—1. To wind up, to bring to a small com , as a 
ball of thread. Locke. 2. To bring to a conclusion or set- 
tlement. 3. To put ina state of renovated or continued 
motion. 4. To raise by degrees. 5. To straiten, as a 
ring te een ee 6. To put in order for ac- 

on. 

WIND, v. i. 1. To turn; to change. 2. To turn around 
something. 3. To have a circular direction. 4. To 
crook ; tobend. 5. To move round.—7o wiad out, to be 
extricated ; to cacape. Milton. 

WIND‘AGE, x. (Sp. viento.] The difference between the 
diameter of a p and that of a ball or shell. 

WIND'BOUND, a. [wird and bound.) Prevented from sail- 
ing by a contrary wind. Mar. Dict. 

WINDER, r. ¢. To fan ; to clean grain with a fan. [Local.] 

WINLER-MEB, x. A bird of the gull kind. 

WIND’FALL, x. (wird and fall.) 1. Fruit blown off the 
tree by wind. 2. An unexpected legacy. . 

WINDJ-NEbs, 2. 1. The state of being beg, oad tempest- 
uous. 2. Fullness of wind; flatulence. 3. Tendency to 

nerate wind. 4. Tumor ; puffiness. . 
ND/LAS, or WIND’LASS, x. 1. A machine for raising 
at weights. 2. A handle by which any thing is turned ; 


fobs Shak. 
WIN'DLE, n. A spindle; a kind of reel. 


WLND'-MILL, ». A mill turned by the wind. 

WIND ‘ROW, a. [1oind and row.} I. A row or line of hay, 
raked together for the purpose of being rolled into cocks 
or beaps. 2. The green border of a field, dug up In order 
to carry the earth un other land to mend it. 3. A row of 
peats set up for drying ; or a row of pieces of turf, sod or 
sward, cut in paring and burning. Cyc. 

WIN)YSEED, a. A plant of the genus arctolis. 

WIND’ER, n. One who winds. 

WIND/ING, ppr. 1. Turning; binding about; bending. 
2. a Bending ; twisting from a direct line or an even 


surface. 

WINDING, n. 1. Aturn or turning; a bend; flexure; 
meander. 2. A call by the boatewain’s whistle. 
WIN DING-EN‘GINE, a. An engine employed in mining, 

to draw up buckets from a deep pit. Cyc. 

WIND/ING-SHEET, . [winding and sheet.) A sheet in 
which a core is wrapped. Bacon. 

WIND ‘ING-TAC'K LE, xz. A tackle consisting of one fixed 
triple block, and ove double or tri 
WIND'LACE, } v. i. To go warily to work ; to act indi- 
WIND‘LASS, rectly. Hammond. 

IND/LESS, a. Wanting wind; out of breath. Fairfaz. 

WIN'DLE-STRAW, x. A reed ; a stalk of grass; a small, 
slender straw. North of England. 

WIND OW, a. [Dan. vixdue ; ye ventana.) 1. An - 
ing in the wall of a bullding for the jon of tight, 


e movable block. 
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and of air when necessary. 2. An apertare or openin 
3. The frame or other thing that covers the anette: | 
An aperture ; or rather the clouds or water-epouts. 5 
Lattice or casement; or the network of wire used before 
the invention of glass. 6. Lines crossing each other. 

WINDIOW, v.¢t. 1. To furnish with windows. Pope. Q 
To place at a window; [unusual.) 3. To break into 
openings ; eat) 

WIND'OW-BLIND, 2. [tindow and blind.] A blind to in- 
tercept the light ofa window. 

WIND GOW-FRAME, n. [window and frame.) The frame 
of a window which receives and holds the sashes. 

WIND'OW-GLASS, 2x. Panes of glass for windows. 

WIND'OW-SASH, x. [window and sash} The sash o¢ 
Hight frame in which panes of glass are set for windows. 

WIND'OW-Y, a. Having litde crogsings like the sashes of 
a window. Donne. 

WINE, #. (Sax. win; G. wein; D. wyn ; 8w., Dan. vin 
Russ. vino; L. viaum; It., Sp. vino; Fr cin.] 1. The 
fermented juice of grapes. 2. The juice of certain fruits, 

repared with sugar, spirits, &o. 3. Intoxication. 4. 
rinking. 

WINE/-BIB-BER, 2. Qne who drinks much wine ; a great 
drinker. Prov. xxiii. 

WINE-€XSK, 2. [sctre and cask.] A cask in which wine 
is or has been kept. 

WINE'-FLY, 2. A small fly found in empty wine casks, 

WINE’-GLABS, x. [vine and glass.) 8s glass 
which wine is drank. 

WINE'LESS, a. Destitute of wine ; as, wineless life. 

WINE!'-MEAS-URE, a. [Sec Measuag.] The measure by 
which wines and other spirits are sold, smaller than beer 
measure. 

WINE-MER-CHANT, ». A merchant who deals in 
wines. 

WINE/-PRESS, x. A place where grapes are presscd. 

WING, x. [Sax. gedwing ; Bw., Dan. vinge.) 1. ‘The limb 
of a fowl by which it flies. 2. The limb of an insect by 
which It flies.—3. In botany, the side-petal of a papiliona- 
ceous coral; also, an appendage of seeds. 4. Flight; 

e by the wing. 5. Means of flying ; acceleration. 
5 Motive or incitement of tight. 7. The flank or ex- 
treme body or part of an army. 8. Any side-picce.—9. 
In fardenng, a side-shoot.—10. In architecture, a side- 
building, less than the main edifice.—11. In fortification, 
the longer sides of horn-works, crown-works, é&c.—-12 Ip 
a fect, the ships on the extremities, when ranged in a 
line, or when forming the two sides of a triangle.—13. In 
@ ship, the wings are those parts of the hold and orlop 
deck, which are nearest the sides.—14. In Scripture, pro- 
tection ; generally in the plural. Ps. ixiil. 

WING, 0. ¢t. 1. To furnish with wings ; to enable to fly or 
to move with celerity. 2. To supply with side bodies. 
3. To transport by fight. To wing a fliyht, to exert the 

wer of tlying. 
INGED, fP- . Furnished with wie transported by 
flying. 2. a. Having wings. 3. Swift; rapid. 4. 
Wounded ; hurt.—5. In botany, furnished with longitu- 
dinal, membranous i sb a ise In heraldry, repro- 
sented with wings, or having wings of a dititrent color 
ee the body. 7. Fanned with wings ; swanning with 


1 * 

WING’/ED-PEA, na. A plant. Miller. 

WING!-FOOT-ED, a. [wing and foot.) Swift; moving 
with rapidity ; fleet. Drayton. 

WING‘LESS, «. Having no wings; not able to ascend or 


fly. 

WING!-SHELL, n. [wing and skell.] The shell that covers 
the wing of insects. 

WING'Y, a. Having wings; rapid ; as, wingy speed. 

WINK, v.i. (Sax. wincian; D. wenken ; G. winken ; Sw. 
vinka; Dan. vinker.] 1. To shut the eyes ; to close the 
eyelids. 2. To close and open the eyelids. 3. ‘To givea 
hint by the motion of the eyelids. 4. To close the eye- 
lids and exclude the light. 5. To be dim.—7o wink at, 
to connive at; to seem not to see ; to tolerate ; to over- 

look, as something not perfectly agreeable. 

WINK, rn. 1. The act of closing the eyelids. 2. A hint 

a by shutting the eye with a significant cast. 

NK'ER, x. One who winks. Pope. 

WINK'ING ppr. Shutting the eyes ; shutting and opening 
the eyelids ; hinting by closing the eye; conniving at 
Akibett f 

WINK’ING-LY, edv. With the eye almost closed. 

WIN'NER, n. [from win.] One who gains by success in 
competition or contest. 

WIN'NING, ppr. [from wia.] 1. Gaining by success in 
comperyon oe Onin 2. a. Attracting ; adapted to gain 

vor; charming. 

WIN'NING, n. The sum won or gained by saccess in com- 

tition or contest. 
IN'NOW, »v. t. [L. evanne ; D., G. wannen.] 1. To sep- 
arate and drive off the chaff from grain by means of wind. 
2. To fan; to beat, as with wings. 3. To examine ; to 
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sift. for the purpese of separating falschood fromtruth. 4. 
To se te, as the bad from the good. 

WIN/NOW, v. &. To separate chafl from corn. Ecclus. 

WIN'NOWED, pp. Separated from the chaff by wind ; 
sifted ; examined. 

WIN'NOW-ER, x. Ono who winnows. 

WIN/NOW-LNG, ppr. Separating from the chaff by wind , 
examining. 

WIN'SOME, a. [Sax winsum.}] Merry ; cheerful. 
IN TER, 2. [Sax., G., D.,Sw., Dan. winter.) 1. The 
cold season of the year.—Astronomically considered, winter 
eomupences in northern jatitudes when the sun enters 
Capricorn, os at the substice about the 2ist of December, 
ende at the eyuinox in March; but in ordinary dis- 
eourse, the three winter months are December, January 
and February. 2. The part of a printing press which sus- 
tuins the carriage. 

WIN’TER, v. i. To pass the winter. 

WIN’'TER, v. t. To teed or manage during the winter. 

WIN'TER-AP'PLE, rn. [winter and apple.] An apple that 
Keeps well in winter. 

WIN'PER-BAR'LEY, x. [wintor and barley.) A kind of 
bourley which is sowed in autuina. 

WIN/TEB-BEAT-EN, a. [winter and beat.) Harassed by 
the severe weather of winter. Spenser. 

WIN'PTER-BER-RY, #. [winter and berry.] A p 

WIN’TER-BLOOM, 2. [winter and bloom.) A plant. 

WIN'TER-CHER'RY, 2. [sinter and cherry.}] A plant of 
the genus physalis, and its fruit. Lee. 

WIN'TER-CIT'RON, aw. A sort of pear. 

WIN‘TER-CRESS, x. [winter and cress.) A plant. 

WILN'TER-€CROP, 2. A crop which will bear the winter, 
or which may be converted into fodder during the winter. 

WIN'TER-FAL'LOW, x. [winter and fallow.) Ground 
that is fallowed in winter. 

WIN TER-GXAR'DEN, n. [winter and garden.] An orna- 
mental garden for winter. 

WIN’TER-GREEN, n. A plant of the genus pyrola. 

WIN TER-KILL, v.t. [water and kill.) To kill by means 
of the weather in winter. Vew England. 

WIN'TER-KI v. i. To be killed by the winter. 

WIN'TER-KI » pp- Killed by the winter, as grain. 

WIN’'TER-KILL-ING, ppr. Killing by the weather in 
winter. 

WIN'TER-LODGE, In botany, the hybernacle 

WIN'TER-LODG!/ MENT, of a plant, which protects 
the embryo or future shoot from injuries during the 
winter. 

WIN'TER-PEAR, n. [winter and pear.] Any pear that 
keeps well in winter. 

WIN TER-QUAR'TERS, n. The quarters of an army 
during the winter; @ winter residence or station. 

WIN'TER-RIG, v. t. [winter and rig.) To fallow or till in 
winter. [Local. 

WIN'TER-SOL'STICE, 2. The solstice of the winter, 
which takes place when the sun enters Capricorn, De- 
eember 21st. 

WIN'TERED, pp. Kept through the winter. 

WIN TER-ING, ppr. Passing the wiuter ; keeping In winter. 

WIN’TER-LY, a. Such as is suitable to wintes. [(L. u.] 


Shak 

WIN'TER-Y, a. Suitable to winter; brumal; hyemal ; 

cold ; stormy. Drydca. 

WI'NY, a. Having the taste or qualities of wine. 

WIPE, v. t. (Sax. wipian.] 1. To rub with something soft 
for cleaning ; to clean by rubbing. 2. To strike off gently. 
3. To cleanse from evil practices or abuses ; to overturn 
and destroy what is foul and hateful. 4. To cheat; to 
defraud.— To wipe aray, to cleanse by rubbing or terion. 
—To wipe off, to clear away.— To wipe out, to efluce ; to 
obliterate. 

WIPE, x. 1. The act of rubbing for the purpose of cleaning. 
2. A blow; a stroke. 3 A gibe; a jeer; a severe sar- 
casm. 4. A bird. 

WIPED, pp. Rubbed for cleaning; cleaned by rubbing; 
cleared away ; effaced. 

WTI"ER, n. 1. One who wipes. 2. The instrument used 
for wiping.. 

WIP'ING, ppr. Rubbing with a cloth or other soft thing for 
cleaning ; clearing away ; effacing. 

WIRE, n. [Sw. vir; Ice. wie.) A thread of metal; any 
inetallic substance drawn to an even thread. 

WIRE, v.¢. To bind with wire; to apply wire to, as in 
bottling liquors. 

WIRE'DRAW, v. ¢. [wire and draw.) 1. To draw a metal 
into wire, which is done by drawing it through a hole in 
a plate of steel, 2. To draw into length. 3. To draw b 
an mlolence: 4. To draw or spin out tw great long 
and tenuit 


WIREDRAW ER n. One who draws meta! into wire. 

WIRE/DRAW-ING, ppr. 1. Drawing a metal into wire. 
2. Drawing to a great length or fineness. 

WIRE DRAWN, pp Drawn into wire; drawn out to great 
length:or fineness 


lant. 
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WIRE-GRATE, 2. A grate or contrivance of fine wire- 
work to keep insects out of vineries, hot-ho &c. 

WIRE-HEEL, n. [wire and Acel.] A defect and disease in 
the feet of a horse or other beast. Cyc. 

WIRE’/-WORM, zn. [wire and worm.} A mischievous worm 
that sometimes injures grain. 

WIRK’Y, «. Made of wire ; like wise. 

t WIS, v.t.; pret. wist. (G. wissen ; D. weoten.} To think; 
to suppose ; to imagine. Speaser. 

WIS'ARD. See Wizapp. 

W1s'DOM, n. [Sax.; wise and dom; G. washat; D. wes- 
head; Sw. visdum, and vishet; Dan. visdem, or visdum. 
1. ‘The right ase or exercise of hnowledge ; the choice o 
hhudable ends, and of the best means to accomplish them, 
Wisdom, or practwal wisdum, is nearly synonyiacus wilh 
diserction, It ditlers somewhat from prudence, in this re- 
spect; prudence is the exercise of sound judgment im 
avoiding evils ; zisdum js the exercise of sound jadginent 
either in avoiding evila or attempting good.—2. In Scrip- 
ture, human learning ; erudition ; Knowledge of arts and 
sciences. J. Quickness of intellect; readiness of appre- 
hension; dexterity in execution. 4. Natural instinct and 
Bigacily. Jub xxx1A.—o. In Scripture theology, wodem is 
true religion; godliness; piety. Ps. xc. 6. Puvoufitable 
words or doctrine. Ps. xxxXVi. 

WISE, a. (Sax. wis, wise; G. reise; D. wys; Sw. ris; 
Dan, riis.] 1. Properly, having knowledge ; hence, bav- 
ing the power of discerning and judging correctly, or of 
discriminating between what is true and what is false ; 
between what is fit and proper, and what is improper; as, 
Q wise prince. 2. Discreet and judicious in the use or 
application of knowledge ; choosing laudable ends, and 
the best means to accomplish Uiem. 3. Skillful; dex- 
trous. 4. Learned; Knowing. 5, Skilled in arts, science, 
philosophy, or in magic and divination. 6. Gudly ; pious. 
Proe. xiii. 7. Skilled im hidden arts; o sense semewrdas 
tronical, 8. Dictated or guided by wisdom ; ontainiug 
wisdom; judicious; well adapted to produce good effects ; 
Gpplicable to things; as, & wise saying. Y. Beculaing @ 
wise man; grave; discreet; a8, wive deportment. 

WISE, . [Sax. wise; G. weise; D. wys; Sw. cis.) Man 
ner; way of being or acting. Spenser. In the foregenag 
Sorm, this word ts obsolete. The use of tt is now coy ane. 
ed. It is commen in the following phrases: 1. la any wise: 
2. On this wise: 3. In no wise.—lIt is used in compusiwa, 
as in likerrise, othericise, lengthwise, &c. 

WISE/A-CRE, n. [more correctly rwesager ; G. weisaager.)} 
One who makes pretensions to great wisdom ; hence, iz 
contempt, a simpleton ; a dunce. Addison. 

WISE'-HEART-ED, a, [wise and Aeast.] Wise ; knowing, 
skillful. Er. xxviil. 

WISE'LING, 2. One who pretends to be wise. Denae. 

WISE'LY, ade. 1. Prudently; judiciously ; discreetly , 
with wisdom. 2. Craftily ; with art of stratagem. 

A baer n. Wisdom. Spenser. 

VISH, v. i. [Sax. wiscan ; Cimbric, oska.] 1. To haves 
desire, or strong desire, either for what is or is not sup 
posed to be obtainable. It usually expresses leas than 
lung ; but sometimes it denotes to long or wish earnestly. 
2. To be disposed or inclined. 3. It sometimes partakes 
of hope or feas. 

WISH, v.t. 1. To desire. 2. To long for; to desise eagerly 
or ardently. 3. To recommend by wishing. 4. To im 

recate. 5. To ask ; to express desire. 

ISI, 2. 1. Desire ; sometimes, eager desire. Jod xxxiii. 
2. Desire expressed. 3. Thing desired.—The difference 
between ww and desire seems to be, that desire is direct- 
ed to what ia obtainable, and o wid may be directed to 
what is obtainable or nut. Kaimes. 

WISHED, pp. Desired ; or arceutly desired. 

t WISH'RD-LY, ade. With longing; wishfully. Jfirrer 
fur Mayistrates. 

WISH’ER, x. One who desires; one who expremes a wish. 
WISHFUL, a. 1. Having desire, or ardent desire. 2 
Showing desire. 3. Desirable ; exciting wishes; [ded. 

WISH’FUL-LY, adv. 1. With desire or ardent desire. 
With the show of desiring. 

WISH'ING, ppr. Desiring. 

t WISHILY, adv. According to desire. Knolles. 

WISKI/ET, n. A basket. insirorth. 

WISP, n. (Dan. tisk.] A small bundle of straw or other 
like substance. 

t WIST, pret. of wis. 

WIST'F L, a. Full of thoughts; earnest; attentive, 

WIST’FUL-LY, adv. Attentively ; earnestly. Hudidras. 

WILE TIT, a. The striated monkey. Cucier. 

WIST'LY, adv. Earnestly. . 

VIT, v.i. (Sax., Goth. witan, D. weeten, G. wissen, to 

the infini 


know.] To know. This verb is used only in 
tive, to wit, namely, that ie to say. [L. videlicet, 1. o 
videre licet. 


WIT, a. er wit, or ge-wt; G. witt; Dan. eid.) 1. Pr 
marily, the intellect ; the understanding or mental 
ers. &. The association of idese in a manger natusal, bul 
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snueual and striking, #0 as to ues surprise joined 
with pleasure. 3. The faculty of associating ideas in a 
new and unex manner. 4. A man of genius. 5. A 
man of fancy or wit. 6. Sense; judgment. 7. Facalty 
ofthe mind. 8. Wits, in the plural, soundness of mind ; 
intellect not disordered ; sound mind. 9. Power of in- 
vention ; contrivance ; peo uye 

WITCH, a. [Sax. wicca.] 1. A woman who, by compact 
with the devil, practices sorcery or enchantment. 2. A 
woman who is given to unlawful arts. 3. (Sax. wic.] A 
winding, sinuous bank ; [vds.] Spenser. 

WITCH, tc. t. To bewitch ; to fascinate ; to enchant. Shak. 

WITCHCRAFT, zn. [witch and patil 1. The practices of 
witches ; sorcery ; enchautments ; intercourse with the 
devil. 3. Power more than natura! 

WITCII'-ELM, a. A kind of elm. Scott. 

WITCH’ER-Y, » 1. Sorcery ; enchantment. 2. Fascina- 


tion. 

WITC!-HA-ZEL, 2. 1. A species of elm. Cyc. 2. The 
hop-hornbeam, (carpinus ostrya.) Lee. 

| WIT’-CRACK-ER, n. [wit and cracker.] One who breaks 
jests ; a joker. Shak. 

t WIT'-ERAFT, n. Contrivance ; invention. 

WITE, v. t. (Sax. wan.) To reproach ; to blame. 
| WITE, n. Blame ; reproach. 

WITE'LESS, a. Blameless. Spenser. 

IT’-FISH, n. (D. witvisch.] An East Indian fish. 

WITFHI, prep. (Sax. with.] 1. By, noting cause, instrument 
ormeans. 2. On the side of, noting friendship or favor. 
3. In opposition to ; in competition or contest. 4. Noting 
comparison. In company. 6. In the society of. 7. 
In connection, or in appet.dage. 8. In mutual dealing or 
intercourse. 9. Noting confidence. 10. In partnership. 
11. Noting connection. 12, Immediately after. 13, 
Among. 14. Upon. 15. In consent, noting parity of 
state.— With, in composition, signifies for the most part 

o een vation ; or separatiun, departure. 

WITH, or WITHE, 2. [Sax. withig.] 1. A willow twig. 
2. A band consisting of a twig, or twigs twisted. 

WI'FH-AL/, adv. (with and ail.) 1. With the rest; to- 
gether with ; likewise; atthe same time. 2. It is some- 
Gumes uscd for with. 

WIFH-DRAW, o. t. [ith and draw.] 1. To take back; 
to take froin. 2, To recall ; to cause to retire or leave ; to 
call back or away. 

WIFH-DRAW’, ov. ¢. To retire ; to retreat ; to quit a com- 


pany or place. 
WIFH-DRAW'ER, . One who bereaves. Outred. 
WIfH-DRAW'ING, ppr. Taking back; recalling; re- 


tiring. 

WIFH-DRAW'ING-ROOM, . A room behind another 
room for retirement ; a drawing-room. Mortimer. 

WITH-DRAW/MENT, n. The act of withdrawing or tak- 
ing back ; a recalling. Ch. Ods. 

WITH-DRAWN!, pp. of withdraw. Recalled; taken 


back. 

WITWER, v. i. [W. gwit; Sax. gewitherod.) 1. To fade ; 
to lose its native freshness ; to become sapless ; to 5 
2. To waste ; to pine away, as animal bodies. 3 T | & 
or want animal moisture. 

WIFH/ER, ov. ¢. 1. To cause to fade and become dry. 2. 
To cause to shrink, wrinkle and decay, for want of ani- 
mal moisture. 

WItH'ER-BAND, n. A piece of iron laid under a saddle 
near a horse’s withers, to strengthen the bow. 

WIFH- ERED, pp. Faded ; dried ; shrunk. 

WIFHER-ED-NESS, 2. The state of being withered. 

WIFH-‘ER-ING, ppr. Fading ; becoming dry. 

WIFHER-ITE, 2. In mingralogy, a carbonate of barytes. 

WI'FH ER-NAM, rn. (Sax. wither and naman.) Jn wither- 
aam, in law, a second or reciprocal distress, in lieu of a 
first distress which has been eloigned ; reprisal. 

WIFH/ERS, 2. The juncture of the shoulder bones of a 
horse, at the bottom of the neck. 

WitiER-WRUNG, a. Injured or hurt in the withers, as 
a horse. Cyc. 

WIFI_HELD, pret. and pp. of withhold. 

WITH-HOLD, 0. ¢.; Eset and pp. withheld. [with and 
kold.] 1. To hold back ; to reatrali ; to keep from action. 
2. To retain ; to keep back ; not to scent 

WIFH-HOLDEN, pp. The old participle of withhold ; now 
obsolete. We use withheld. 

WIFfH-HOLD‘ER, n. One that withholds. 

WIFH-HOLDING, por. Holding back; restraining; re- 
ate ; not granting. 

WITH- Nt prep. (Sax. withinzan.] 1. In the inner part. 
2. In the limits or com of ; not beyond ; used of place 
and time. 3. Not ing to any thing external. 4. In 

compass of ; not longer ago than. 5. Not later than. 
6. In the reachof. 7. Not a ae 8. In the heart or 
confidence of ; [inelegant.} 9. In the house ; in any in- 


€ re. 
WITH-IN!, adv. 1. In the inner part; inwardly; inter- 
nally. 93. In the mind. 
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WITFH-INSIDE, ado. [within and side.) In the inner parh 

er Sharp. 

(FH-OUT’, prep. (Sax. withutan ; with and out.) 1. Not 
with. 2. In a state of destitution or absenee from. 3. In 
a state of not having, or of destitution. 4. Beyond; nog 
within. 5. Su posing the negation or omission of. 6 
Independent of; not by the use of. 7. On the outside of, 
8. With exemption from. 9. Unless; except. In this 
sense, it has been classed among adverbs, but is truly a 
preposition, followed by a member of a sentence, instead 
ofa single noun. This use of without is nearly superseded 
by unless and creept, among good writers and speakers; 
but is common in popular discourse or parlance. 

WITH-OUT’, ado. 1. Not on the inside; not within 2 
Out of doors. 3. Externally ; not in the mind. 

rein , for withvutan, the Saxon word. Spenser 
IFH-STAND,, v. t. [with and stand.) To oppose ; tore- 
sist, either with physical or moral force. 

WIFH-STAND'ER, 1. One that opposes ; an opponent; a 
resisting power. Raleigh. 

WIFH-STAND/ING, ppr. Opposing ; making resistance. 

WITHOWINE, n. A local name for the couch-grass. Cyc. 

WITH'WIND, 2. A plant. [L. convolvulus.) 

WITH’Y, a. Cae Oe A large species of willow. 

WITH ’Y, a. 3; like a with; flexible and 
tough. 

WITLESS, a. [wit and less.] 1. Destitute of wit or under- 
standing ; inconsiderate ; wanting thought. 2. Indiscreet ; 
not under the guidance of judgment. 

WIT’LESS-LY, adv. Without the exercise of judgment 

{ WIT’LESS-NESs, x. Want of consideration. Sir E. Sen 


dys. 

WITILING n. (dim. from wit.] A person who has little 
wit or understanding ; a pretender to wit. Pope. 

WIT’NESS, n. (Sax. witnesse.] 1. Testimony ; attestation 
ofa fact orevent. 2. That which furnishes evidence or 
proof. 3. A person who knows or sees any thing ; one 

rsonally present. 4. One who sees the execution of an 
nstrument, and subscribes it for the purpose of confirm- 
ing its authenticity by his testimony. 5. One who gives 
testinony.—With a witness, effectually ; to a great de- 
ree ; with great force ; [not elegant.} 

WITNESS, v.t. 1. To see or know by personal presence 
2. Toattest ; to givetestimony to; to testify to something 
3. To see the execution of an instrument, and subscribe 
it for the purpose of establishing its authenticity. 

WIT'NESS, v.i. 1. To bear testimony. 2. To give evi- 


dence. 
WIT'NESSED, pp. Seen in person ; testified; subscribed 
by persons present. . 
WIT’NESS-ING, ppr. Seeing in person ; bearing testimony , 
iving evidence. 

IT‘SNAP-PER, x. One who affects re . Shak. 
WIT'-STARVED, a. Barren of wit; destitute of genius. 
WIT'TED, a. Having wit or understanding. 
WIT'TI-claM, xn. [from la A sentence or phrase whick 

is affectedly witty ; a low kind of wit. Addison. 
WIT'TI-LY, ade. 1. With wit; with a delicate turn or 
phrase, or with an ingenious association of ideas. 2. In 
es ; cunningly ; artfully. 
WIT'TI-NESS, 2. The uality of being ey. Spenser. 
WIT’TING-LY, adv. Tse Wirt.) owingly ; with 
knowledge ; by design. More. 
WIT‘TOL, x. [Sax. from witan.] A man who knows bis 
wife’s infidelity and submits to it; a tame cuckold. 
WIT'TOL-LY, adv. Like a tame cuckold. Mek. 
WITTY, a. 1. Possessed of wit ; full of wit. 2. Judil- 
cious ; ingenious; inventive. 3. Sarcastic ; full of taunts 
WIT:'WALL, «2. A bird, the great spotted woodpecker. 
t WIT‘WoORM, nz. [wit and worm.] One that feeds on wit- 
WIVE, tv. i. [from wife.) To marry. Shak. 
IVE, v. t. 1. To match to a wife. Shak. 2. To take for 
a wife ; obs.| Shak. 
WIVE'I D, 2. Behavior becoming a wife. Spenser. 
"IVE’LESS, a. Not having a wife. _ 
WIVE‘LY, a. Pertaining to 8 wife. Sidney. 
r 2 
Ld ERIN, n. A kind of heraldic dragon. 7’hynne. 
WIVES, plu. of Wire. 
WIZ/AR , 2. [from wise.] A conjurer; an enchanter; a 
sorcerer. Lev. xx. Dryden. ; 
WIZ’/ARD, a. 1. Enchanting ; charming. Collins. & Haunt 


deof wit 


ed by wizards. Milton. 
WIZI'EN, ». t. (Bax. wisntan.] To wither ; to dry. | 
WOAD, 2. (Sax. wad, or waad ; G. vpny weid; D. weede. 


or the use of dyers. 
ing woad 
Imed with 


A plant of the genus isatis, cultivated 
WOAD-MILL, 2. A mill for bruising and pre 
bi Airing hag be and sont. edebed 

ck n grief and sorrow. Fairfaz. 
WODA'NLUM, =. A metal discovered in a species of 
pyrites. 
WOE, ) x. [Sax. wa ; L.ve ; Gr. ovat ; W. gwae ; G. weh; D. 
wo, : ete) 1. Grief; sorrow ; misery ; a heavy 


Pa eae SQ carta cai ac rei Eth 
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WON 


calamity. 2. A enrse. 3. Wo is used in denunciation, and 
in exclamations of sorrow ; as, ‘‘ wo ie me.’ Js. vi.—‘* Wo 
worth the day ;’’ wo be to the day ; Sax. wurthan, weorthan, 
or wyrthan, to be, to become. 

#WOE'SOME, (wosum) a. Woful. Langhorne. 

Wore for waft. Shak. 

VOFUL, a. 1. Sorrowful; distressed with grief or calam- 

ity ; afficted. 2. Surrowful ; mournful; full of distress. 
3. Bringing calamity, distreas or affliction. 4. Wretched ; 


altry. 

wo FUL-LY, ade. 1. orrowfully ; mournfully ; in a dis- 
tressing manner. 2. Wretchedly ; extremely. 

WOFLL-NESS, wn. Misery ; calamity. 

WOLD, in Sacon, is the saine as wald and weald, a wood, 
sometimes perhaps alawnor plain. Wald signifies also 
power, dominion, from waldun, wo rule. These words 
occur in names. 

WOLF, (wulf) n. (Sax. wulf; G., D. wolf.) 1. An animal 

of the genus canis, a beast of prey that kills sheep and 

other small domestic animals; called sometimes the wild 
dog. 2. Asmall white Worm of maggot, which infests 

Franaries, 3. An eating ulcer. 

bi bn , ®. 1. A dog of a large breed, kept to guard 

sheep. 2. A dog supposed to be bred between a dog and 

a wolf. 

WOLF'-FISH, a. A fierce, voracious fish. 

WOLF'SH, a. Like @ wolt; having We qualities or form 
of a wolf. 

WOLF'NET, n. A kind of net used in fishing, which takes 

reat numbers. Cyc. 

WOLFRAM, a. In mineralogy, an ore of tungsten. 

WOLF 'S'-BANE, n. 1. A poisonous plant; aconite. 2. 
‘The winter uconite, or keUchorus hyemalis. Lee. 

WOLPF’S-CLAW, x. A plant of the genus lycopodium, 

WOLF’S-MILK, xn. An herb. Ainsirurth. 

Ww LF°S-PRACH, rn. A plant of the genus solanum. 

WOL'VER-IN, rn. The glutton, a carnivurous animal 

WOL-VERENE!, | of voracious appetite. 

WOLV'ISH, a. More properly swolfsh, which see. 

WOMAN, (wum/un) n.; plu. Women. [a compound of 
womb and man.) 1. The female of the human race, growb 
to adult years. 2. A female attendant or servant. 

WOMAN, v.t. To make pliant. Shek. 

poss ED, a. Accompanied or united with a woman. 
OM AN-HA'LER, vn. [iruman and Aater.j] One who has 
an aversion tothe female sex. Siri/?. 

WOMAN-HOOD, n. (1coman and hood.) The state, charac- 
ter or collective qualities of a woman. Spenser. 

tO M'AN-ISE, v. ¢t. To make effeminate. 

OM'AN-ISH, a. Suitable to a woman ; having the quali- 
ties of a woman ; feminine. Dryden. 

Ww WAN-ISH-LY, adc. In the manner of s woman. 

ommentary on Chaucer. 

WOM AN-ISH-NESS, n. State or quality of being woman- 
ish. Hammond. 

Wee n. [woman and kind.) The female sex ; 
the race of females of the human kind. Addison. 

WOM 'AN-LY, a. Becoming a woman ; feminine. Donne. 

WOM'AN-LY, ado. In the manner of a woman. 


WOMB, (woom) 2. [Sax. wamb ; Goth. wamba : Bw. vam ; 
Dan. vom.) 1. The uterus or matrix of a female; that 
part where the young of an aniinal is conceived and 
nourished till its birth. 2. The place where any thing is 

duced. 3. Any large or deep cavity. 
TOMB, v. ¢. To inclose ; to breed in secret. Shak. 
YOM BAT, x». An animal of New Holland. Cyc. 
rea (woom y) a. Capacious, Shak. 
OM EN, (wimen) n.; plu. of Woman. It ts supposed the 
word is from Sax. wifman, 

WON pret. and Be: of win ; as, victories won. 

t Wo, or t{ WONE, tv. i. (Sax. wunian; G. wohnen; D. 
woonen.} Todwell; to abide. Its participle is retained 
in wont, that is, zoned. Milton, 
WON, 2. A dwelling. Spenser. 
TON’ DER, n. [Sax., G. wunder; D. wonder.) 1. That 
emotion which is excited by novelty, or the presentation, 
to the sight or mind, of something new, unusual, strange, 
great, extraordinary,or not well understood ; something 
that arrests the attention by its novelty, grandeur or inex- 
plicableness. Wonder expressea leas than astonishment, 
and much less than amazement. It differs from admira- 
ton, Th not being necessarily accompanied with Icve, 
estcem or approbation, nor directed to persons. But »ron- 
der suinctimes is nearly allied to asfonishment, 2. Cause 
of wonder, that which excites surprise ; a strange thing ; 
a prodigy. 3. Any thing mentioned with surprise. 4. A 
miracle. Ex, iii. 

WON DER, v. i. (Sax. wundrian.] To be affected by sur- 

rise or admiration. Siwy. 

ON'DER-ER, 2, One who wonders. 

WON'DER-FUL, a. Adapted to excite wonder or admira- 
tion ; exciting surprise; strange ; astonishing. 

WON'DER-FIJL-LY, adv. Ina manner to excite wonder 
or surprise. 


WOU 


Wore The quality of being wonder 


WON'‘DER-ING, ppr. Indulging or feeling wonder. 

WON'DER-OUS. See Worparocs. 

WON’'DER-MENT, x. Surprise ; astonishment ; a wonder 
ful appearance. [Wulgar. 

WON'DER-STRUCK, a. [wonder and struck.) Strack 
with wonder, admiration and surprise. Dryden. 

WON'DEB-WORK'ING, a. Doing wonders or surprising 
things. 

WONDROUS, a. Admirable: marvelous; such as may 
eicite surprise and astonishment ; strange. 

WON'DRGUS, adc. In a wonderful or surpri degree , 
as,a place xrondrous deep. [Burlesque style.) 

WoONDROUS-LY, ade. In a strange or wondesfal man 
ner or degree. Glancille. 

WONT, a contraction of roll not, that ie, wild rot. 

WONT, a. [scent is strictly the participle passive ef gon, 
wone ; Sax. rian, to dwell, to consm; G. weknen; D 
woonen.]) Accustomed ; habituated ; using or doing cup- 
tomarily. 

t WONT, x. Custom ; habit; ase. Hooker. 

t WONT, v. i. To be accustomed or habituated ; tobe used 

WONT'ED, pp. 1. Accustomed ; used. Spenser. 2. Acuss 
tomed ; made familiar by use. L’Estrange. 

WONT'ED-NESS, x. The state of being accustomed. 

t WONT'LESS, a. Unaccustomed ; unused. Spenser. 

WOO, e.t. (Sax. rogan.] 1. To court; to solicit im love. 
2. To court solicitously ; to invite with importunity. 

WOO, tr. i. To court; to make love. Dryden. 

t WOOD, a. [eax. wod.] Mad ; furious. : 

WOOD, n. (Sax. wruda, wudu; D. coud; W. gwyr.] 1.4 
large and thick collection of trees ; a forest. 2. wal 
stance of trees. 3. Trees cut or sawed for the fire. ¢ 


An idol. Had. il. 
WOOD, v. t. To supply or get supplies of wood. 
WOOD-A-NEM/0O-NE, x. A plant. [See Anzwomx.] 
WOOD!- ASII-ES, #. { wood and astes.) The remains ef 
burnt wood or plants. 
WOOD'-BIND, { x. A name 


name in New Eng speci 
WOOD'-COAL, a. [wood and coal.] Charcoal. 
WOOD'COEK, n. [00d and cock.] A fowl. 
WOOD!-€0€K SHELL, ». A name given by English 
naturalists to a peculiar kind of the 
WOOD!-DRINK, #. [wood and drink| A decection @ 
infusion of medica) woods. 
WOODED, a. Supplied or covered with wood. 
WOODEN, a. [from xvod.) 1. Made of wood; consisting 
of wood. 2. Clumsy ; awkward. Collier. 
WOQOD-EN-GRAV'‘ING, ». Xylography; the ext of e- 


me iy on wood. Cyc. 

QOOD'-FRET-TER, x. [toed and fret.) Am tusect 

eooan teen n fe 3 illo hlat dina 

'-G an. tended sytvan Gelty. . 

WOOD'-HOLE, x. pisce where ocd ie fais up. 

WOOD'-HOUSE, n. A house or shed in which wood is 
deposited and sheltered from the weather. Urcted States. 

WOQD'ING, ppr. Getting or supplying with woed. Wesh- 
tn gton. 

WOQOD/-LAND, a. 1. Land covered wh wood. fmovcs 
—8. In England, @ soil which, from its humidity and 
color, resembles the soil in w ; 

WOOD-LAND, a. Covered with woods; belonging to the 


woods, ne falas 

WOOD-LA K, x. A bird, a species of lark. 

WQOQOD!-LAY-ER, n. A young oak or other thuber pian, 
laid down in a hedge among the white thorm or othes 
plants used in hedgcs. 

WOOD‘LESS, a. Destitute of wood. Mitferd. 

WO)D-LOCK, n. In ship-building, a piece of eden, clese- 
fitted and sheathed with copper, in the throating of scere 
of the pintle, to keep the rudder from rising. 

WOOD’-LOUSE, n. An insect, the milleped. 

WOOD'LY, adv. Madly. Huloet. 

WOODMAN, 2. 1. A forest-officer, appointed to take care 
of the king’s wood. Eng. 2. A sportsman ; a hunter. Pepe. 

WOOD-MEIL, vn. A coarse, natty stuff made of Iceland 
wool, used to line the ports of ships of war. Cyc. 

WOOl-MITE, a. A small insect found in old wood. 

WOOD!-MON-GER, n. A wood-seller. 

WOOQD'-MOTE, 2. In England, the ancient name of the 
forest court ; now the court of attachment. 


Bd ‘NESS, a. es sa madness; rage. Fisher. 
-NIGAT-SHADE, a. A plant. 

WOOD-NOTE, x. [wood and note.] Wd svasie. 

WOOD-NYMPH, a. [:cood and nymph.) A tabled goddess 


we 
of the woods; a dryud. Wilton. 
WOOQD-OF'FER-ING, n. Wood burnt on the eltar. 
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DPECK~ n. [wood and -) A bird of the genus 
we , that Sen inie in oor } = 


D'-PIG-EON, ». The ring-dove. Ed. Encyc. 
WOOD-PC'CE-BON, x. A small insect of the puceron kind. 
WOOD’REVE, a aha andreve.] In England, the stew- 

ard or overseer of a wood. 
WOOD-ROOF, 


n. [wood and roof or ruf.] A plant of 
WOOD-RUFF, e@ genus asperula. Cyc. 
WOOD-SAGE, a. [wood and saye.} <A plant. Lee. 
WOOD'-SARE, n. A kind of froth seen on herbs. 

Ww DI-SEERE, x. The time when there is no sap in a 


tree. 
WOOD-SHO€K, x. The fisher or wejack, a quadruped. 
Ww rae ba n. [wood and sovt.] Svot from burnt wood, 
which has been found useful as a manure. 
WOOD'-SOR-REL, x. A plant of the genus oralis. 
WOOD SPITE, n. [wood and spite.) A nome given in 
some parts of Ergland to the green woodpecker. 
WOOD!-STONE, x. A blackish-gray silicious stune. 
WOOD'-WARD, n. [ocd and ward.] An officer of the 
forest, whose duty is to guard the woods. England. 
WOOD!-WASH, «. A naine applied to dyer’s broom. 
WOOD!-WAX-EN ,*. A plant of the genus genista. 
WOOlI!-WORM, xz. A worm that is bred in wood. 
WOQQDY,a. 1. Abounding with wood. 2. Consisting of 
wood ; figneous. 3. Pertaining to woods ; sylvan. 
WoOO’'ER, x. One who courts or solicits in love. 
WOOF, a. (Sax. weft; Sw. rdf.) 1. The threads that 
cross the warp in weaving; the weft. 2. Texture ; cloth. 
WOO'ING PRT Courting ; soliciting in love. 
WOO'ING-L , adv, Enticingly ; with persuasiveness ; so 
as to invite to stay. Shak. 
WOQL, (wy!) a. [Sax. wul; G. wolle; D. wol ; Sw. ull ; 
.uld.j] 1. That soft species of hair which grows on 
sheep and some other animals, which in fineness some- 
times approaches to fur. 2. Short, thick hair.—3. In bot- 
any, & sort of pubescence, or a clothing of dense, curling 
hairs, on the surface of certain plants. 
WOOQL'-BALL, s. A bali or mass of wool found in the 
stomach of sheep. Cyc. 
WQOQL/-COMB-ER, n. One whose occupation is to comb 


wool. 

WOOLD, o.t. [D. woelen, bewoelen; G. wilhlen.] To 
wind ; particularly, to wind a rope round a mast or yard, 
when made of two or more pieces, at the place where 
they are fished, for confining and supporting them. 

WOOLD'ED, pp. Bound fast with ropes ; wound round. 

WOOLD'ER, x. A stick used in woolding. Mar. Dict. 

WOOLDING, ppr. Binding fast with ropes ; winding ound. 

WOOLDING, x. 1. The act of winding, asa rope round 
a mast. 2 The rope used for binding masts and spars. 

WOQOOQL/-DRIV-ER, x. [wool and driver.] One who buys 
wool and carries It to market. 

WOOLEN, a. 1. Made of wool; consisting of wool. 2. 

ertaining to wool ; as, woolen manufactures. 

WOOLEN, x. Cloth made of wool. Pope. 

WOOL'EN-DRAP'ER, x. One who deals in woolen goods. 

WOOL'FEL, a. [wool and fel.} A skin with the wool. 

WOOL'-GATH-ER-ING, a. An old expression coupled 
with wits, and applied to an inattentive, careless person. 
Burton. 

WOOL'-NESS, 2. The state of being woolly. 

WOQLILLY, a. 1. Consisting of wool. 2 Resembling 
wool. 3. Clothed with wool.—4. In botany, clothed with 
a pubescence resembling wool. 

w L'LY-PAS'TI-NUM, rn. A name given in the East 
Indies to a species of red orpiment or arsenic. Cyc. 

WOOQL'PAEK, zx. [wool and pack.] 1. A pack or bag of 
wool, 2. Any thing bulky without weight. Cleaveland. 

WOOQULSAEK, a. [wool and sack.] 1. A sack or bag o& 
wool. 2. The seat of the Jord chancellor and of the 

udges in the house of lords. England. 

WOOU-STA-PLE, n. [wool and staple.] Acity or town 
w here wool used to be brought to the king’s staple for sale. 

Ww L/-8TA-PLER, n. One who deals in wool. 

WOOL TRADE, r. [wool and trade.) The trade in wool. 

L'WARD, adv. In wool. 

i -WIND-ER, n. A person employed to wind or 
make up wool into bundles to be packed for sale. 

WOOP, xn. A bird. (L. rudicilla.] 

WOOS, x. A plant ; sea-weed. 

W OOTS, a. Indian steel, a metallic substance. 

WORD, 2. (Sax. word, or wyrd ; G. wort ; D. woord; Dan., 
Sv. ord.) 1. An articulate or vocal sound, or a combina- 
tion of articulate and vocal sounds, uttered by the human 
woice, and by custom expressing an idea or ideas; a ange 
©om ponent part of human speech or language. 2. 
Jetter or letters, written or printed, which represent a 
gound or combination of sounds. 3. A short discourse. 
4. Talk; discourse. 5. Dispute; verbal contention. 6. 
Zanguage ; living speech; oral expression. 7. Promise. 
8. ignal; order; command. 9%. Account; tidings; 
gnensage. 10. Declaration ; a expressed. 11. Dec- 
Jaration ; affirmation. 12. The Scripture ; divine revela- 


WOR 


tion, or any part of it. This is called the word of God. 
13. Christ. John i. 14. A motto; a short sentence; 2 
overb. Spenser.—Al good word, commendation ; favora- 
le account. Pupe.—dn word, in declaration only. } 
John iii. 

WORD, vo. ¢. To dispute. [Little used.] L’Estrange. 

WORD, ». t. To express in words. Addison. 

WORD'-€ATCH-EH, n. One who cavils at words. Pope, 

WORDED, pp. Expressed in words. 

WORD ER, n. A speaker. Whulock. 
ORD'I-NESS, n. Ffrom wordy.) The state or quality of 
abounding with words. 4sh. 

WORDING, ppr. Expressing in words. 

WORDING, a. 1. The act of expressing in words. 2. The 
manner of expressing in words. 

t WORD ‘ISH, a. Respecting words. Sidney. 
WORD'ISH-NESS, n. Manner of wording. 

’ORD‘LESS, a. Not using words ; not epeaking ; silent. 

WORD’'Y, a. 2. Using many words; verbose. Spectator 
2. Containing many words ; full of words. PaAilips. 

WORE, pret. of wear ; as, he wore gloves, 

WORE, pret. of ware ; as, they wore ship. 

WORK, v. t.; pret. and pp. worked, or wrovght. [Sax. weor- 
can, wircan, wyrcan; Goth. waurkyan; D. werken; G. 
wirken.) 1. In a general sense, to move, or to move one 
way and the other; to perform. 2. To labor; to be occu- 
pied in performing manual labor, whether severe or mod- 
erate. J. To be in action or motion. 4. To act; to carry 
on operations. 5. To operate ; to carry on business; to 
be customarily engaged or employed in. 6. To ferment. 
7. To operate ; to produce effects by action or influence. 
8. To obtain by diligence ; [litele used.) 9. To act or 
1 aah on the stomach and bowels, as a cathartic. 10. 

o labor; to strain; to move heavily. 11. To be tossed 
or agitated. 12. To enter by working.—To work on, to 
act on; to influence.— To work up, to make way.— To 
work to windiwcard, among scamen, to sail or ply against the 
wind ; to beat. Mar. Dict. 

WORK, v. t. 1. To move; to stir and mix; as, to mork 
mortar. 2. To form by labor; to mould, sbape or ma..u- 
facture. 3. To bring into any state by action. 4. To in- 
fluence by acting upon ; to manage ;tolead. 5. To make 
by action, labor or violence. 6. To produce by action, 
Jabor or exertion. 7. To embroider. 8. To direct the 
movements of, by adapting the sails tothe wind. 9. To 
put to labor ; to exert. 10. Tocause to ferment, as liquor. 
—To work out. 1. To effect by labor and exertion. 2. To 
erase ; to efface ; [0ds.] JY. To solve, as a problem.—Te 
work up. 1. To raise; to excite. 2. To expend in any 
work, as materials. 

WORK, n. (Sax. weorc ; D., G. werk.) 1. Labor ; employ- 
ment; exertion of strength ; particularly, in man, manual 
labor. 2. State of labor. 3. Awkward performance. 4. 
That which is made ordone. 5. Embroidery ; flowers og 
figures wrought with the needle. 6. Any tabric or man- 
ufacture. 7. The matter on which one is at work. & 
Action; deed; feat; achievement. 9. Operatian. 10. 
Effect ; that which proceeds from ency. 11. Manage- 
ment ; treatment. 12. That which » produced by men- 
tal labor ; a composition ; a book.—13. Works, in the plu- 
vel, walls, trenches and the like, made for fortifications. 
—14. In theology, moral duties or external performances, 
as distinct from grace.—To set to work, of to ect on work, 
to ao eae ; to engage in any business. Hooker. 

WORKED, pp. Moved; labored ; performed ; managed ; 
fermented. 

WORK’‘ER, 2. One that works ; one that performe. 

WORK!-FEL-LOW, n. One engaged in the same work 
with another. Rom. xvi. 

WORK'!-FOLK, x. Persons that labor. Beaumont. 
VORK‘HOUBE, nm. 1. A house where any mane- 

WORK’‘ING-HOUSE facture is carried on.—2. Gen- 
eraily,a house in which idle and vicious persons are con- 
fined to labor. 

WORK'LNG, ppr. Moving; operating ; laboring ; ferment- 


ing. 

WORKING, n. 1. Motion; the act of laboring 2 Fer- 
mentation. 3. Movement ; operation. 

WORK'ING-DAY, x. [scork and day.] Any day of the 
week, except the Sabbath. 

WORK'MAN, n. [work and maz.] 1. Any man employed 
in labor, whether in tillage or manufactures.—2. By way 
of eminence, @ skillful astificer or laborer. 

WORK’MAN-LIKE, a. Skillful ; well performed. 

WORK’/MAN-LY, a. Skillful ; well performed. 

WORK'MAN-LY, adv. In a ekilifal manner; in a manner 
becoming a workman. Jusser. 

WORK'MAN-SHIP, n. 1. Manufacture ; something made, 
rticularly by manual labor. Ez. xxxi._ 2. That which 
effected, made or produced. Eps. li. 3. The skill of a 

workman ; or the execution or manner of making any 
thing. 4. The art of working. 

WORK'MAS-TER, n. (work and master.] The performer 
of any work. . 
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WORKSHOP, x. (work and shop.] A shop where any 
ufacture is carried on. 


man 

WORK'WOQM-AN, n. A woman who performs any work ; 
or one skilled in needle-work. Spenser. 

WORK'Y-DAY, m [conrupted from wurking-day.] A day 
not the Sabbath. Siak. 

WORLD, rn. (Sax. weorold, woruld ; D. wacreld ; 8w. verld.) 
1. The universe ; the whole system of created globes or 
vast bodies of matter. 2. The earth ; the terraqueous 
globe. 3. The heavens. 4. System of beings; or the 
orbs which occupy space, and al! the beings which in- 
habitthem. Heb. xi. 5. Present state of existence. 6.A 
secular life. 7. Public life, or society. 8. Business or 
trouble of life. 9. A great multitude or quantity. 10. 
Mankind ; people in general ; tn an indefinite sense. 11. 
Course of life. 12. Universal empire. 13. The customs 
and manners of men, the practice of life. 14. All the 
world contains. 15. The principal nations or countries of 
the earth. 16. The Roman empire. Scripture. 17. A 
large tract of country ; a wide compass of things. 18. 
The inhabitants of the earth ; the whole human race. 
John iii. 19. The carnal state or corruption of the earth. 
Gal. i. 20. The ungodly part of the world. 21. Time; 
as in the phrase, world without end. 22. A collection of 
wonders ; ‘obs. J—ZJa the wurid, in possibility.—For all the 
world. 1. Exactly; {little used.] Sidney. 2. For any 
consideration. 

WORLD'LI-NESS, a. A predominant passion for obtaining 
the good things of this life ; covetousnese ; addictedness 
to gain and temporal enjoyments. 

WORLD'LING, n. A person whose soul is set upon gaining 
temporal possessions ; one devoted to this world and its 
enjoy ments, 

WORLD'LY, a. 1. Secular; temporal ; pertaining to this 
world or life, in contradistinction to the life to come. 2. 
Devoted to this life and its enjoyments ; benton gain. 3. 
Human ; common ; belonging to the world. 

WORLD LY, adv. With relation to this life. 

WORLDLY-MIND-ED, a. Devoted to the acquisition of 

Wop and to cemporal enjoyinents. 
ORLDILY-MIND'ED- NESS, n. A predominating love 
and pursuit of this world’s goods, to the exclusion of piety 
and attention to spiritual concerns 

WORM, n. (Sax. wyrm; G. wcurm; D. worm ; Dan. erm.]} 
1 In common usage, any small, creeping animal, or rep- 
tile, either entirely withuut feet, or with very short ones, 
hucluding a great variety of animals of diffcrent classes 
and orders.—2. In zoology, the term vermes, or worms, 
has been applied to different divisions of invertebral ani- 
mals, by different naturalists. 3. Remorse ; that which 
incessantly gnuws the conscience ; that which torments. 
Jfark ix. 4. A being debased and despised. Ps. xxii. 5. 
A spiral instrument or iron serew, used for drawing wads 
and cartridges from cannon or small arms. 6. Something 
spiral, vermiculated, or resembling a worm; as, the 
threads of a screw. Mozon.—7. In chemistry and distille- 
ries, a spiral, leaden pipe placed in a tub of water, 

-tbrough which the vapor passes in distillation, and in 
which it is cooled and condensed. 8. A small worm-like 
ligament, situated beneath a dog’s tongue. Cyc. 

M, v. i. To work slowly, gradually and secretly. 
ORM, v. ¢. 1. To expel or undermine by slow and secret 
means. 2. Tocut something, called a :corm, from under 
the tongue of a dog. 3. To draw the wad or cartridge 
from a gun; to clean by the worm. 4. To wind a rope 
spirally round a cable, between the strands ; or to wiad a 
smaller rope with spun-yarn. Mar. Dict.— To worm one’s 
self into, to enter gradually by arts and insinvations 

WORM'-EAT-EN, a. [worm and eat.] 1. Gnawed by 
worms, 2. Old; worthless. Raleich. 

t WORMLEAT-EN-NESS, n. State of being werm-eaten ; 
rottenneas. 

WORMED, pp. Cleared by a worm or seew 

WORM'-GRASSB, n. A plant of the genus angala. 

WORM'ING, ppr. Entering by insinuation ; drawing, as a 
Set ; Clearing, as a gun. 

WORM'LIKF, a. Resemb! nga worm ; spiral ; vermicular. 

WORM'-POW-DER, n. A powder used for expelling worms 
from the stomach and intestines. 

WORM'-SEED, xn. 1. A seed which has the property of 
expelling worms. 2. A plant. Lee. 

WORM -TINET'URE, n. A tincture prepared from earth- 
worms dried, pulverized and mixed with oil of tartar, 
spirit of wine, saffron and castor. 

WORM WOOD, x. [Sax wermod ; G. wermuth.} A plant, 
the artemisia. It has a bitter, nauseous taste. 

WORM WOOD-FLY, 2 A sinall black fly. Cyc. 

WORMIY, a. 1. Containing & worm; abounding with 
worms. 2. Earthy ; groveling. 

WORN, pp. of wear ; as, a garment long tcorn.— Worn ont, 
consumed or rendered useless by wearing. 

WOR'NIL, a. A maggot that infests the backs of cows. 

WOR’RAL, n. An animal of the lizard kind. 

WORRIED, pp. (from worry.) Harassed ; fatigued. 
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WOR'RI-ER, a. One that worries or harasses. 

WORRY, ec. t. (Fax. werig, revigen, werian.) ]. To tease 
to trouble ; to harass with importunity, or with care an 
anxiety. 2. To fatigue , to harass with labor ; a pupular 
sense of the word. 3. To harass by pursuit and barking. 
4. ‘To tear; to mangle with the teeth. 5. To vex ; to 

rsecute brutally. 
OR-'RY-ING, ppr. Teasing ; troubling ; harassing ; fa- 
tiguing ; tearing. 

WORSE, a. (Sax. werse, wyrse; Dan. verre; Sw. rdrre. 
This adjective has the signification of the comparative 
degree, and as bad bas no comparative and superlative. 
wrorse and worst are used in lieu of them, although radi- 
cally they have no relation to bad.] 1. More eve ; more 
bad or ill; more depraved and corrupt ; ix a moral sense 
—2. In a physical sense, in regard to health, more sick. 
3. More bad ; lesa perfect or good.—The worse. 1. The 
Juss ; the disadvantage. 2. Something less good. 

WORSE, adr. In a manner more evil or bad. 

t WORSE, to put to disadvantage, is notin use. See Wonst 
WORS EN, v. t. To worse. Ahiton. 

YORSEN, v. i. To become worse. Craren dialect. 

WORS ER is a vulgar word, and not used in guod eriting 
or speaking. 

WOR'SHIP, x. [Sax. weorthscype ; worth and ship.) 1. Ex- 
cellence of character ; dignity ; worth ; worthiness. 2. 
A title of honor, used in addresses to certain magistrates 
and others of respectable character. 3. A term of ironical 
respect.—4. Chicjly and eminently, the act of paying di- 
vine honors to the Supreme Being. 5. The bomage paid 
to idols or false gods, by pagans. 6. Honor; respect; 
civil deference. Fi Idolatry of lovers ; obsequious or sub- 
missive respect. 

WOR'SHIP, v.t. 1. To adore; to pay divine honors to; 
to revercnce with supreme respect and veneration. 2. 
To respect ; to honor ; to treat with civil reverence. 3. 
To honor with extravagant love and extreme submission ; 
as a lover. 

WORSHIP, vr. i. 1. To perform acts of adoration. 2. To 

erform religious service. John iv. 
OR‘SHIPED, pp. Adored ; treated with divine honors ; 
treated with civil respect. 

WOR-SHIP-ER, n. One who worships ; one who pays di- 
vine honors tu any being ; one who adores. Seuth. 

WOR'SHIP-FUL, a. 1. Claiming respect ; worthy of hon- 
or from its character or dignity. Skuk. 3. A term of re- 

spect, sometimes tronically. 

WOR'SHIP-FUL-LY, adv. Respectfully. Shak. 

WOR'SHIP-ING, ppr. Adoring ; paying divine honors to, 
treating with supreme reverence ; treating with extreme 
submission. : 

WORST, a. [superl. of worse.) 1. Most bad ; mostevil. 2. 
Most severe or dangerous ; most difficult to heal. 3. Most 
atHictive, pernicious or calamitous. 


WORST, x. 1. The most evil state. 2. The most severe 
or aggravated state ; the height. 3. The mom calamitous 
state. 


WORST, vc. t. To get the advantage over in contest ; to de- 
feat ; to overthrow. 

WORST'ED, pp. Defeated ; overthrown. ; 

WORST'ED, (wusted) n. [The origin of this word is un- 
certain, It is usually supposed to take its name from a 
town in England oria Flanders.}] Yarn spun from cop bed 
wool ; a particular kind of woolen yarn. 

WORST'ED, a. Consssting of worsted. 

WORT, n. (Sax. wyrt; G. wurz ; Sw. ort.) 1. A plant, an 
herb; now used chiefly or wholly in compounds. A plant 
of the cabbage kind. 3. New beer unfcrmented, or in 
the act of fermentation ; the sweet infusion of malt. Bacon. 

WORTH, 2 termination, signifies a farm or court; as in 
Words.corth, 

WORTH, t. i. [soe weorthan.] This verb Is now used 
only in the phrases, wo worth the day, wo tzorth the 
man, &c., in which the verb is in the imperative mode, 
and the noun in the dative ; wo be to the day. 

WORTH, a. (Sax. weorth, wurth, wyrth; G. werth; D. 
waarde; Sw. vdrd.} 1. Value ; that quality of a thing 
which renders it useful, or which will produce an equrv- 
alent good in some other thing. 2. Value of mental qual- 
ities; excellence ; virtue; usefulness. 3. Importance, 
valuable qualities. 

WORTH, a. 1. Equal in value to. 2. Deserving of; in @ 
good or bad sense, but chiefly in a good sense. 3. Equalin 
possessions to ; having estate to the value of.— WortAiest 
of blood, an expression in lax, denoting the preference 0s 
sons to daughters in the descent of estates. 

WOR'FHI-LY, adv. 1. In a manner suited to. Ray. 2 
Deservedly ; according to merit. 3. Justly ; not withoofs 
cause. South, 

WOR‘TFHI-NESS, x. 1. Desert; merit. 2. Excellence 
dignity ; virtue. 3. Worth ; quality or state of deserving 

Wo TH'LESS, a. 1. Having no value. 2. Having a 
value of character or no virtue. 3. Having no dignity o 
excellence. 
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WORTH'1ESS-NESS, w. 1. Want of value ; want of use- 
ful qualities. 2. Want of excellence or dignity. 

WOR'KHY, a. (G. wardig ; D. caardig ; Sw. rdrdig.] 1. 
Deserving ; such as merits ; having worth or excellence ; 
equivalent. 2, Possessing worth or excellence of quali- 
ties ; virtuous ; estimable. 3. Suitable ; having qualities 
Buited to ; either in a govd or bad sense ; equal in vatue. 
4. Suhable to any thing bad. 5. Deserving of ill. 
Luke xii. 

WoOR'FHY, x. A man of eminent worth; a mad distin- 
guished for useful and estimable qualities ; aman of valor ; 
Pits muck used ta the plural ; as, the worthics of the 
ehurch. 

{ WOR ‘FHY, ov. t. To render worthy ; to exalt. Shak. 

7 WOT, 0. i. [originally wat; the preterite of Sax. witan.) 
To know ; to be aware. Spenser. 

WOULD, (wad) pret. of will, G. wollen, L. tolo.— Would 
is used as an auzdary verb in conditional forins of speech ; 
ae, I would go, if | could.”? This form of expression 
de notes will or resolution, under a condition of suppusi- 
tion.— You would gu, or he wvuld go, denoves simply an 
event, under a condition or supposition.— Wowd has the 
Sense of wish, or pray, particularly in the phrases, “ would 
to God,”? “ would God we hud died in Egypt.”’— Would 
nee also for wish to do, or to have; as, what wuuldst 
thou! 

WOULD'‘ING, n. Motion of desire. Hammond. 

WOUND, n. ioe wud; D. wond; G. wunde.} 1. A 

breach of the skin and flesh of an animal, or of the bark 

and wood ofa tree, or of the bark and substance of other 
lants, caused by violence or external force. 2. Injury ; 
urt, 

® WOUND, v. t. To hurt by violence ; as, to wound the head 
or the arm ; to wound a tree. Js. lili. 

WOUND, pret. and pp. of wind. 

* WOUND ‘ED, pp. Hurt; injured. 

* WOUND'ER, x. One that wounds. 

WOUND ANG, ppr. Hurting ; injuring. 

® WOUNDING, a. Hurt, injury. Gen, iv. 

®WOUND LESS, a. Free from hurt or injury. 

WOUNDWORT, n. The nae of several plants. 

WOUND'Y, a. Excessive. [Not English.) 

WOVE, pret. of weave ; sometimes the participle. 


¢WOX 
t WOX'EN, t for wared. 


Notg.—W before r is always silent. 


WRAEK, or WRECK, nz. A name given to a marine plant 
which Is of great utility as a manure. 

WRAC€K, and 70 WRACK. See Wreca. 

WRAIN'-BOLT. Sec Waisa-nort. 

WRAN GLE, v.i [from the root of wring, Sw. vrdnga. | 
To dispute angrily ; to quarrel peevishly and noisily ; to 
brawl ; to allercate. 

WRAITH, n. {perhaps a correptinn of srarth, or swairth.) 
The apparition of a person about to die, as pretended in 

rts of the North of England. Grose. 

RANIGLE, c. t. To involve in coutention, [Little used.) 
WRANGLE, 2. An angry dispute; a noisy quarrel. Suet. 
WRANGLER, n. An angry disputant; one who disputes 

with heat or peevishness. Walts.—Sentur wrangler, in 

the university of Cambridge, in England, the student who 
passes the best examination in the senate-house. Then 
follow the second, thard, &c. wranglers. 

WRAN GLE-SOME, a. Contentious ; quarrelsome. Moor. 

WRANGLING, ppr. Disputing or contending angrily. 

WRAN‘GLING, a. The act of disputing angrily. 

WRAP, v. ¢. 3 pret. and pp. wrapped, or wrapt. 1. To wind 
or fold together. John xx, 2. To involve; to cover by 
winding something round; often with up. 3. To in- 
volve ; tohide. 4. Tocomprise ; to contain. 
volve totally. 6. Toincluse. 7. To snatch up; to trans- 

ort. 

RAPPED, or WRAPT, pp. Wound ; folded ; tnclosed. 
WRAP'PER, n. 1. One that wraps. 2. That in which any 

thing is wrapped or inclosed. 

WRAPPING, ppr. 1. Winding; folding; involving ; in- 
closing. 2. a. Used or designed for wrapping or covering. 

WRAP-RAS-€CAL, nz. An upper com. Jamieson, 

WRASS, Ja. A fish, the lubras tinca of Linne, called by 

WRASS authors turduas culgaris. 

$ WRATH, n. (Sax. wrath, wrath ; Sw., D. rrede.] 1. Vio- 
lent apger; vehement exasperation ; indignation. 2 
The effects of anger. Prov. xxvii. 3. The just punish- 
ment of an offense or crime. Rom. xiii.— Q@od’s wrath, in 
Scripture, is his holy and just indignation against sin. 


Rom. i. 

*WRATH'FUL, a. 1. Very angry ; greatly incensed. 2. 
Sprin ing from ‘wrath, or expressing it. 

*WRA FUL-LY, adc. With violent anger. Shak. 

° WRATH!FUL-NESS, n. Vehement anger. 

* WRATH'LESS, a. Free from anger. Waller. 

* WRATH 'Y, a. Very angry ;,.¢ colloquial word. 

{WRAWL, v. i. [Sw. vrala.] To cry, as a cat. 
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WREAK, v. t. [Sax. wrecan, wrecean; D. wreeken; G. 
richen.| 1. To execute ; to inflict; to hurl or drive 9 
To pie {nearly obs.) Farfar. 

WREAK, tor reck, to care, is a mistake. Shak. 

WREAK, n. Revenge ; vengeance ; furious passion 


TREAK/FIJL, a. Revengeful ; angry. 

WREAK'LESS, a. Unrevengeful ; weak. Shek. 

WREATH, a. {Sax. wrath, wreotk.} 1. Something twists d 
or-cugled. 2. A garland ; a chaplet. 

WREAFH, vt. t.; pret. wreathed ; pp. wreathed, wreathen. 
L. To twist ; toconvolve ; to wind one aboutanother. 2 
To interweave ; to entwine. 3. To encircle, as a gar- 
Jand. a To encircle as with a garland ; to dress in @ 

rland. 

REATH, ov. & To be interwoven or entwined. 
WREATFHED, pp. Twisted ; entwined ; interwoven. 
WREATHIING, ppr. Twisting ; entwining ; encircling 
WREATFH'Y, a. Twisted ; curled ; spiral. 

WREEK, n. [Dan. vrag, a wreck, shipwreck ; Sw. crak; 
Sax. wrec, wracea; D. wrak.) 1. Destruction ; properly, 
the destruction of a ship or vessel on the shore. 2. The 
ruins of a ship stranded ; a ship dashed against rocks or 
land and broken, or otherwise rendered useless by vio- 
lence and fracture. 3. Dissolution by violeuce ; ruin ; de- 
struction. 4. The remains of any thing ruined; dead 
weeds and graas.—5. In metallurgy, the vessel in which 
ores are washed the third time.—o. Wreck, fur wreak, is 
less proper ; [sce also Rac«.] 

WRECK, c. t. (Sw. erdka.] 1. To strand ; to drive against 
the shore, or dash against rocks, and break or destroy. 2 
To ruin.—3. Wreck, for wreak, is improper. Saak. 

WREEK, v. &. To suffer wreck or ruin. Milton. 

WREEKED, pp. Dashed against the shore or on rocks. 

WREECK'FUL, a. Causing wreck. ; 

WRECKI/ING, ppr. Standing ; sunning on rocks. 

WREN, wn. [Sax. wrenna ; Ir. drean.] A smal! bird. 

WRENCH, v. t. [G. verrenken; D. cericringen.] 1. To pull 
with a twist ; to wrest, twist or force by violence. 2. Tio 
sirain ; to sprain ; to distort. 

WRENCH, n. 1. A violent twist, or a pull with twisting. 
2. A sprain; an injury by twisting ; as inajoint. 3. Ag 
instrument for screwing or unscrewing iron-work 4. 
Means of compulsion ; Tobecj=S. In the plural, sleightss 
subtilties ; [ods. 

WREST, vo. t. (Sax. wrestan ; G. reissen; Dan. vrister.] 1. 
To twist or extort by violence ; to pull or force from by 
violent wringing or twisting. 2. To take or force from by 
violence. 3. To distort ; to turn from truth, or twist from 
its natural meaning, by violence ; to pervert. 

WREST, n. 1. Distortion ; violent pulling and twisting; 
rversion. 2. Active or moving power; [obs.] 3. An 
struinent to tune. 

Wee? pp. Pulled with twisting ; distorted ; par 

verted. 

WRERST'ER, x. One who wrests or perverts. 

WREST'ING, ppr. Pulling with a twist; distorting. 

WRESTLE, (res/l) ve. i. [Sax. wrestlian, or wrazlian; B 
worstelen.) 1. To strive with arms extended, as two men, 
who seize each other by the collar and arms, each en- 
deavoring to throw the other by tripping un his heels an@ 
twitching him off bis centre. 2. To struggie ; to strive 5 
to contend. 

t WRESTLE, v. t. To overcome in wrestling. Spens® 

WRES'TLER, n. One who wrestles ; ar one who is skiii- 
ful in wrestling. 

WRESTLING, ppr. Striving to throw ; covtending. 

WRES’TLING, zn. Strife ; struggle ; contention. 

WRETCH, 2. [Sax. wracca.] 1. A miserable person ; one 
sunk in the deepest distress. 2. A worthless mortal. 3% 
A person sunk in vice. 4. It is sometimes used by way 
of slight or ironical pity or contempt. 5. It is sometimes 
used to express tenderness. 

WRETCHED, a. 1. Very miserable ; sunk into deep aMflic- 
tion or distress, either from want, anxiety or grief. 2 
Calamitous ; very afflicting. 3. Worthless; paltry ; very 
poor or mean. 4. Despicable ; hatefully vile and con- 
temptible. 

WRETCH'‘ED-LY, adv. 1. Most miserably ; very poorly 
2, Unhappily. 3. Meanty ; despicably. 

WRETCIVED-NESS, n. I. Extreme misery or anhappl- 
ness, either from want or sorrow. 2. Meanness ; despi 
cableness ; as, the wretchedness of a performance. 

WRETCH'LESS, far reckless, 

WRETCH'LESS-NESS, for recklessness, | 7° “Proper. 

t WRIG, for wriggle 

WRIGGLE, v. t. [W. rkuglaw ; D. wriggelen.] To mow 
the body to and fro with short motions. Sirift. 

WRIGGLE, v. t. To put into a quick, reciprocating mo 
tion ; to introduce by a shifting motion. Hudibras. 

WRIG'GLER, n. One who wriggies. 

WRIG‘GLING, ppr. Moving the body one way and the 


other with quick turns. 
WRIGHT, (rite) *. [Sax. wryhta.] An artificer ; one whose 
ce nical business ; a avonk- 


occupetion is some kind of mec 
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men; a manufacturer. This word is now chiefly used in 
compounds, as in shipwright, wheelwright. 

WRING, v. t.; pret. and pp. wringed and wrung. The lat- 
ter ia chiefly used. (Sax. wringan ; G. ringen; D. wrin- 
gen; Dan. ringer.) I. Totwist ; to turn and strain with 
violence. 2. Tosqueeze ; to press ; to force by twisting. 
3. To writhe. 4. To pinch; [obs.] 5. To distress ; to 
press with pain. 6. To distort; to pervert. 7. To per- 
secute with extortion. 8. To bend or strain out of its po- 
sition. Mar. Dict.—To wring off, to force off or separate 
by wringing.— 70 wring out. 1. To force out ; to squeeze 
aut by twisting. 2. To free from a liquor by wringing.— 
To wring from, to force from by violence ; to extort. 

Meee ov. i To writhe; to twist, as with anguish. 

nak. 

WRING, a. Action of anguish. Hall. 

WRING/_BOLT, n. A bolt used by shipwrights, to bend 
and secure the planks against the timbers till they are 
fastened by bolts, spikes and tree-nails. 

WRINGED, pp ‘Twisted ; pressed ; distressed ; extorted. 

WRING'ER, n. One who wrings; one that forces water 
out of any thing ny wringing. 

WRINGING ore “‘wisting ; writhing; extorting. 

WRING!-STAVES, n. Strong bara of wood ined in apply- 
ing wring-bolts. Mar. Dit. 

WRINKLE, a. (Sax. wrincle ; Sw. rynka; Dan. rynke.} 1. 
A small ridge or prominence, or a furrow, formed by the 
vhrinking or contraction of any smooth substance ; corru- 
ton a crease. 2. A fold or rumple in cloth. 3. 

oughness ; unevenness. 

WRINKLE, v.t. (Sax. wrinclian ; Bw. rynka ; Dan. ryn- 
ker.) 1. To contract intu furrows and prominences ; to 
corrugate. 2. T’o make rough or uneven. 

WRIN‘KLE, v. t. To shrink into furrows and ridges. 

WRIN'KLED pp. Contracted into ridges and furrows. 

WRINKLING, ppr. Shrinking ; contracting into furrows 
and ridges. 

WRIST, xn. [Sax. wrist.] 1. The joint by which the hand 
is united to the arm.—2. In the manege, the bridilc-wrist is 
that of the cavalier’s left hand. 

WRIST BAND, n. Perse and band.}] That band or part of a 
shirt sleeve which covers the wrist. 

WRIT, x. (from write.) 1. That which is written ; in this 
sense, Writ ts particularly applied to the Scriptures ; as, 
poly writ.—2. In law, a precept issued from the proper 
authority to the sheriff, his depuly or other subordinate 
officer, commanding him to perform some act, as to sum- 
mon a defendant into court to answer, and the like. 3. 
A legal instrument. 

WRIT, pret. of write, ia not now used. 

war -TIVE, a. Disposed to write. Pope. 

ITE, v. t. ; pret. wrote ; pp. writ, written. (Sax. writan, 

avritan, gewritan ; Ice. rita.] 1. To form by a pen on pa- 

ror other material, or by a graver on wood or stone. 

. To express by forming letters and words on paper or 

atone. 3. To engrave. 4. To impress durably. 5. To 

compose or produce, a8 an author. 6. To copy ; to tran- 
scribe. 7. To communicate by letter. 

WRITE, v. i. 1. To perform the act of forming characters, 
letters or figures, as representatives of sounds or ideas. 
2. To be employed as aclerk or an amanuensis. 3. To 
play the author. 4. To recite or relate in books. 5. To 
send letters. 6. To call one’s self; to be entitled ; touse 
the style of. 7. To compose ; to frame or combine ideas 
and express them in words. 

WRIT'ER, x. 1. One who writes or has written. 2. An 
author. 3. Acilerk or amanuensis. 

WRITHE, v. t. (Sax. wenthan ; Sw. rida; Dan. trider.] 
1. To twist; to distort. 2. To twist with violence. 3. 
To wrest ; to distort ; to torture ; [obs. 

WRITIIE, 2. i. To twist ; to be distorted. Addison. 

WRITHED,-pp. Twisted ; distorted. 

WRITING, ppr. Twisting ; distorting. 

t WRITH'LE, v. ¢. [from writhe.] To wrinkle. Spenser. 
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WRIT’ING, ppr. }. Forming, as characters, with & pen, 
style or graver. 2. a. Used or intended for writing. 

WRIT'ING, a. 1. ‘The act or art of forming letters an@ 
characters, for the purpose of recording ideas. 2. Any 
thing written or expressed in letters; hence, any legal 
instrument, as a deed, a receipt, &c. 3. A book ; red 
wrilten composition ; a pamphlet ; as, the writings of Ad- 
dison. 4. An inscription. Jon xix.—5. Writings, pla. 
conveyances of lands ; deeds ; or any official papers. 

WRIT'UNG-MAS‘TER, x. One who teaches the art of pen- 
manship. 

WRIT-TEN » Pp. Expressed in letters. — Writtes laws, stat- 
utes ; laws enacted by the supreme power and recorded ; 
as contradistinguished from nzwnttea or commen law 

ft WRIZ/ZLED, for writhled. Spenser. 

t WROKEN, for wreaked. Spenser. . 

WRONG, a. [Sw. orang ; Dan. vrang ; Sw. orunga ; Dan. 
vranger.) I. Notphysically right ; not 6t or suitable ; as, 
the tcrong side ofa garment. 2. Not morally right ; that 
deviates from the line of rectitude prescribed by God ; 
not just or equitable ; not right or proper ; not legal ; er- 
roneous. 3. Erroneous; not according to truth. 

WRONG, n. Whatever deviates from moral rectitude ; any 
injury done to another ; & trespass ; a violation of right.— 
Wrongs are pricate or lic. Private wrengs are civil 
injuries, immediately affecting individuals ; puddsc wrongs 
are crimesand misdemeanors whieh affect the community 

WRONG, adv. Not rightly ; amiss ; morally ill ; erroneously. 

WRONG, tv. ¢. 1. To injure ; to treat witb injustice ; to de- 
prive of sume right, or tu withhold some act of justice 
from. 2. To do injustice to by imputation; to impute 
evil art 

WRONG’-DO-ER, 2. One who injures another, or does 
wrong. 

WRONG'-DO-ING, x. Evil or wicked act or action. 

WRONGED, pp. ‘Treated unjustly ; injured. 

WRONG'ER, n. One who injures another. 

WRONG’'FUL, a. Injurious ; unjust. 

WRONG'FIUL-LY, adr. Unjustly ; in a manser coatrary 
to the moral law or to justice. 

WRONG'HEAD, a. Wrong ia opinion or principle , 

WRONG-HEAD ED, } having a perverse un 8; 

rverse. 

WRONG-HEADED-NESS, n. Perverseness ; errone «s- 


ness. 

Ea apes teed Le adv. Without injary to any one. 
RONG'LY, adv. In a wrong manner ; unjustly ; amiss. 

WRONG'NESS, n. Wrong disposition ; error. Butler. 

WROTE, pret. of write ; as, he wrete a letter y ot 

es (Sax. wrath, wrath.) Very angry ; much ex- 
asperated. 

WROUGHT, (raw) pret.and pp. of work. (Sax. workte, 
the pret. and pp. of wircen, we to work.} 1. Worked ; 
formed by work or labor. 2. Effected ; 2 a 
Etfected ; produced. 4. Used in labor. 5. Worked; 
driven. 6. Actuated. 7. Worked; used; labored in. 
8. Formed ; fitted. 9. Guided; managed ; [eds.) 10. 
Agitated ; disturbed.— Wrought on or upon, influenced ; 

revailed on.— Wroughe to or up te, excited ; inflamed. 

UNG, pret. and pp. of wriag. 

WRY, a. [Goth. wraicwa, or Dan. vrier.) }. Twisted ; 
turned to one side ; distorted. 2. Deviating from the 
right direction. 3. Wrested ; perverted. 

t WRY, v. i. To be writhed or distorted. 

ne. v. t. To distort ; to wrest. 

T/NEGK, n. [sry and neck.] 1. A twisted or distorted 
neck ; a deformity in which neck is drawn to one 
side, and at the same time somewhat forwards. 2. A 
disease of the spasmodic kind, in sas whieh the 
head is drawn to one side.—3. In ornithology, a bird re- 
sembling the woodpeckers. 

WRYNECKED, a. Having a distorted neck. 

WEYNESS, 2. The state of being wry or distorted 

WYCH’-ELM, x. A variety of the elm. Cyc. 


X. 


X the twenty-fourth letter of the English Alphabet, is 

9 borrowed from the Greek. In the middle and at the 
end of words, it has the sound of ks, asin waz, laz, luz- 
ury. At the beginning of a word, it has precisely the 
sound of 1. 

Ite used aaah tite tal, in a few words borrowed from the 

reek. 

Asa numeral, X stands for ten. It represents one V, which 
stands for five, placed on the top of another. When laid 
horizontally, thus p<, it stands for a thousand, and with 
@ dash over it, thus X, it stands for ten thousand. 


Asan abbreviation, X. stands for Christ, as in Kn. Christian 3 
Xm. Christmas. 

XAN‘THID zs. A compound of xanthogene and a meta) 

XAN'THIDE, Henry. 

XAN‘THO-GENE, n. [Gr. favOos and yewvew.) The bese 
of a new aeid, produced by the mixture of a solution of 
pure potassa bisulphuret of carbon. 

XE-BEC’, n. A small three-masted vessel, used in the 
Mediterranean sea. for Fouk 

XE-NOD/O-€HY, n. [Gr. Ecvodeyta.] Reception of stran- 
gers ; hospitality. Foiled J 
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YAW 


ZS-RO-COL-LYR1-UM, 2. (Gr. Eqpos and xoddvpiev.] A 


dry collyriam or eye-salve. Coze. 
xELODES, n. Any tumor attended with dryness. 


XER-O-M2RUM, n. (Gr. &n and ointment. 
A dry ointment. Gabe. a ary, pat 
XE-ROPH'A-GY, x. [Gr. &npos and ¢ayw.] The eating of 
dry meats, a sort of ie anione the oeywitee Ghristias. 
XE-ROPH'THAL-MY, 2. (Gr. énpos and o¢@adAyta.] A 
red soreness or itchin af the e eas hi ic Ra 
XE-ROTES, 2. A dry habit or disposition. 
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XIPH/OID, a. The ziphoid or 
eae placed at 
XY-LO- 


X¥-LOGRA-PHY, «. (Gr. gvdoy ard 


YEL 


XIPH'I-AS, 2. (Gr. from Seges.] 1. The ewerd-Gsh. 9. A 


comet shaped like a sw ze 
orm certilege is a small 
¢ bottam of the breast-bene. 
AL/SA-MUM, a. The wood of the balsam tree. 
yeage | Wood en- 
graving ; the act or art of cutting figures in wood, in rep- 
resentation of natural objects. 


XYS’‘TFR, n. (Gr. gverpor, from ve, to serape.] A surgeoh's 


instrument for scraping 


be 


Y the twenty-fifth letter of the English Alphabet, is 

g taken from the Greek v. At the beginning of words, 
it ts called an articulation or consonant, and with some 
propriety perhaps, as it brings the root of the tongue in 
Close contact with the lower part of the palate, and pean 
in the position to which the close g brings it. Hence it 
has happened, that, in a great number of words, g has been 
changed into y; asthe Sax. gear, into year; geornian, 
into yearn ; gyllan, into yell; gcalew, into yellow. 

In the middie and at the end of words, y is precisely the 
same asi. It is sounded asi long, when accented, as in 
defy, rely ; and asi short, when unaccented, as in vanity, 
¢! : ayaenyeces: This latter sound isa vowel. At the 

ginning of words, y answers to the German and Dutch }. 

Y, as a numeral, stands for 150, and, with a dash over it, Y, 
for 150,000. 

YACHT, (yot)s. (D. jagt; G. jacht.} A vessel of state 
used to convey princes, embessadors and other great per- 
sonages from one place to another. 

YAFF, v.t. To bark. Cheshire. 

YAIGER, (yaw’ger) x. [G. jager.] A horseman. 

YA!HOO, 2. A word ased by Chesterfield, 1 suppose for a 
savage, or &@ person resembling a savage. 

YAK, n. A species of ox; the grunting ox of Pennant. 


YAM, x. A large escuient root growing in tronical climates. 

YAMBOO,2 A kind of plant producing a fruit. 

WAN'‘KEE, nz. A corrupt pronunciation of the word English 
by the native Indians of America. Heckewelder. 

YAM'MER, ». i. To complain ; to whine ; to make a disa- 

able noise. Brockett. 

YWAN'O-LITE, x. A mineral, called also azinite or thumer- 
stone, whose crystals resemble an ax. Ure. 

WAP, to bark, is not a legitimate word. 

YAP‘ON, n. The cassine or South sea tea. 

YARD, x. (Sax. geard, gerd, gyrd.] 1. A measure of three 
feet or thirty-six inches. 2. (Sax. gyrdan, to inclose. 
An inclosure ; usually, a small, inclosed place in front o 
or around a house or barn.—3. In ships, a long, slender 
piece of timber, nearly cylindrical, suspended upon the 
mast, by which a sail is extended.—Dock-gard, a place 
where ships are laid up.—Prison-yard, pnerey, an in- 
closure about a prison, or attached to it. Hence, liberty of 
the yard is a liberty granted to persons imprisoned for 
debt, of walking in the yard, or within any other limits 

rescribed by law. U. States. 

WARD, v.¢. To confine cattle to the yard. [4 farmer’s 

d 


word. 

vxnp-aRM, n. (yard and arm.) Either half of a ship's 
yard, from the centre or mast to the end. 

WARD/-STIEK, n. [yard and stick.} A stick three feet in 
genet used as & measure of cloth, &c. 

YAR -WAN D, «. A measure of a yard ; now yard-stick. 
Y ARE, a. (Sax. gearw.] Ready ; de xtrous ; eager. 
YARE LY, adv. Readily ; dextrous y; skilfully. Shek. 
ARK. See Yur. 

YARN, «. [8ax. gearn ; G., Ice., 8w. varn.} 1. Spun wool ; 
woolen thread ; but it is applied also to other species of 
thread, as to cotton and linen.—2. In rope-makiay, one of 
the threads of which a rope is composed. 

f YARR, 0.1. (Low L. hirrio; Celtic, gar.) To growl or 
snarl, asa pa Ainsworth. 

YAR'/RISH, a. Having a rough, dry taste. [ Local. ] 

YAR’ROW, a. (Sax. gearwe; Sp. yaro.] A plant of the 

nus achillea ; the milfoil, or plant of a thousand leaves. 

WATE, in the north of England, is used for gate. 

YAUD, x». A hone. Grose. 

YAULDb, or YAUP, v. i. To yelp. Brockett. 

YAW, 2. The African name of a raspberry. Cyc. 

YAW, v.é. 1. To rise in blisters, breaking in white froth, 
as cane-juice in the sugar-works. West Indics.—2. In 
mavigation to deviate from the line of her course, as a 


shi 
vAWL,» A small ship’s beat, usually rowed by four or 


YAWL, ». i. ae See Yuu. 4 1.7. 

A » v t . geornan, gynien; G. githuen.] 1. 

gape ; to oscitate ; é have the mouth involuntarily, 
through drowsiness or dullness. 2. upean wide. 3 
To express desire by yawning: 

YAWN, x. 1. A gaping; an involuntary opening of the 
mouth drowsiness; oscitation. 9%. An opening 


wide. 
Y ee one 1. Gaping ; opening wide. 2. a. Sleepy; 
: dull. Shak. 


ca, &e. 

Y-ELAD!, pp. Clad. (Obsolete, except in poetry, and perhapy 
in EG only.} 

Y-€LEP'ED, 
Called ; named. 


9 
gu 

bd , (y&) ade. (Sax. gea, geac ; G , D., Dan. fa.} 1. Yes; 
aw that expresses affirmation or assent. 92. It some- 
times enforces the sense of something preceding; nct 
only so, but more.—3. In Scripture, it Is used to denote 
certainty, consistency, harmony aid stability ; as, ‘‘ all the 

omises of God in him are yea, and in him are amen.” 

Cor. i.— Yea is used only in the sacred and solema 
style. [See ues 
Y®AD, or t{G , vt To go. Spenser. 
EAN, v.i. (Sax. eanian.] To bring forth young, as & gort 
or sheep ; to lamb. [ Odsolete or local.) 


YERANE . Brought forth. 
YEANLING, n. The young of sheep; a lamb. [ Obsolete, or 
YEAR, ». [Sax. . jake ; D. jaar ; Sw. ar.) 1. The 


3G 
or pe of A which the sun moves through 
© twelve signs of the ecliptic, or whole circle, and re- 
turns to the same point. This is the solar year, and com- 
rehends what are called the twelve calendar months, or 
days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes, within a smal) frac- 
tion. But, in popular usage, the year consists of 365 days, 

and every fourth year (biseextile or leap year) of 366; a 

day being added to February, on account of the 5 hours 

and 49 minutes. 2 The time in which any planet com- 
pletes a revolution. 3. The time in which the fixed stars 
make a revolution {is called the greet year.—4. Years, in 
the plaral, is sometimes equivalent to age or eld age ; aa, 
aman in years. 

YEAR'-BOOK, a. [year and book.] A book containing an- 
nual reports of cases adjudged in the courts of England. 

YEARED, a. Containing years. B. Jonson. 

FAR/LING, 2. A young beast one year old. 
YEAR'LING, a. Being a year old ; as a yearling heifer. 
YEAR'LY, a. 1. Annual; happening, accruing or coming 

every year. 2. Lasting a year. 3. Comprehbending 8 


ear. 
vEARLY, ada ae ; Once & year. 
em) )v. ¢. . geornian, » gyrnen 
YERN, mid a sip iogpad 8 ero be stra ned ; to be pained 
or distressed ; to suffer.—2. Usually, to long ; to an 
earnest desire ; that is, literally, to have a desire or in- 
clination stretching towards the object or end. 
YEARN, v. t. Topn ; to grieve ; to vex. Shek. 
[YEARNTFL, a. Mournful ; distressing. 
EARN'ING, ppr. Longing; having longing desire. 
YEARN'ING, x. Strong emotions of desire, tenderness of 


ity. 

* YPAsr, (yeest, or yest) n. (Sax. gist ;G. giecht ; D. gist.) 
1. Barm; the foam, froth or flower of beer or other liquoe 
in fermentation; used for raising dough for bread. 2% 

+YRASTIY. a. Frothys foamy’; spumy + Hike 

y 'Y, a. y ; foamy ; spum 

* YELK, (chen, but less correctly, writen ) ». (Sax 

ealew ; G. geld.} The yellow part of an ogg ; the vitel 


YELL, v.i. [Sax. giellan, gyllen; D. gillen ; Bw. galla.)} 


en a a A! 
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YIE 


Wo ery out with « hideous noise ; to cry or scream as with 
ony or horror. 


YELL, x. A sh loud, hideous outery. Phillips. 
YELL'ING, ppr. Uttering hideous ouccries ; ahrieking. 
YELLING, 2. The act of screaming hideowly. 


YEL‘LOW, a. (Sax. gealew ; G. geld; D. geel.] Being of a 
bright colo ; of the color of gold. Vetwton. 
LOW, a. A bright color, reflecting the most light of 
any, after white. 
YEL'LOW-BLOS'SOMED, a. Furnished or adorned with 
ellow flowers. Goldsmith. 
YEL/LOW-BOY, x. A gold coin. [ Vulgar.) 
YEL/LOW-EARTH, x. A eoft, yellow mineral. 
YEL‘L.5W-FE'VER, ». A malignant disease of warm 
c imates, which often suffuses the skin with a yellowish 


couor. 

YELI4W-G6 ns. A flower. B. Jonson, 

YEL'LOW-HAM MER, ». A bird of the genus emberiza. 

YEL'LOW-ISH, a. Somewhat yellow. Woodward. 

YEL LOW-ISH-NESS, x. The quality of being somewhat 

ellow. Bogle. 

YEL‘LOW-NESS, n. 1. The quality of being yellow. 2. 
Jealousy ; Lobes) Shak. 

YEL/LOWS, 2. A disease of horses, cattle and sheep. 

YELP, vo. i (Sax. gealpan; Dan. gylper.] To bark, es a 
beagle-hound after his prey, or as other dogs. 

YELPUNG, ppr. Barking in a particular manner. 

YEN'ITE, x. A mineral found in the isle of Elba. 
YEO/MAN, jn. [Sax. gemane; Sw. yemen ; Dan. gemeen.} 
1. A common man, or one of the plebeians, of the first or 
most respectable class; a freeholder; a man free born. 
2. An officer in the king’s household, of a middle rank 
between a gentleman and a groom.—3. In ships, an infe- 
rior officer under the boatswain, gunner or carpenters, 
charged with the stowage, account and distribution of the 
stores. 4. A name or title of certain soldiers ; as, yeoman 
of the guard. 

* YEO/MAN-LY, e. Pertaining to a yeoman. B. Jonson. 

* LEO MAN EY: n. The collective budy of yeomen or free- 

olders. 
YERK, v.¢. To throw or thrust with a sudden, smart 
ng. Far. Dict. 

YERK, 2. A sudden or quick thrust or motion. 

YERK'!ING, ppr. Thrusting with a quick spring. 

YERN. See Yeann. 

y pee or YAR/NOT, x. An earthnut ; a pigout. Wil- 


braham. 

* YES, adv. (Sax. gise.] A word which expresses affirma- 
tion or consent ; opposed to xo. 

YEST. See Yeast. 

YES‘TER, a. {G. gestern; Sax. gystern; L. hesternus.] 
Last ; last past ; next before the present ; as, yester sun. 
—[Note. This is seldom used, except in the compounds 

* YESTER-DA (sé -de lic deg.) 

Sy - > ®. (Sax. gyrstan-deg, gyrsternlic ‘ 
1. The day last past ; the da next before the sei 
2. Yesterday is used generally without a preposition ; as, 
I went to town yesterday. 

* YES'I'ER-NIGHT, 2. y ester and night.) 1. The last 
night. 2. It is used without a preposition. 

YEST’Y. See Yeasry. 

YET, conj. (Sax. get, gyt; Ge. ert.) Nevertheless ; not- 
withstanding ; huwever. 

YET, adv. 1. Beside ; over and above. 2. Still; the state 
remaining the same. 3. At this time; so soon. 4. At 
least; atall. 5. It is prefixed to words eee extension 
of time or continuance. 6. &till; in a new degree. 7. 
Even ; after all; a kind of emphatical addition to a nega- 
YEVEN tar poe Spenser. 

, for given. , 

PEW. n. (Sax. 0 5 W. yw, or ywen; Fr. tf.) An evergreen 
tree valued for its wood or timber. 

YEW, v. t. To rise, as scum on the brine in boiling at the 
salt works. See Yaw. Cyc. 

YEWI'EN, 4. Made of yew. Hubberd. 

YEX, n. (Sax. geocea.| A hiccough. [Little used.] 

YEX, v. t. To biccough. 

Y-FERE/, adv. Together. Spenser. 

IELD, ». t. (Sax. gieldan, gildan, gyldan.} 1. To produce, 
as land, stock or funds ; to give in return for labor, or as 
profit. 2. To produce, in general. 3. To afford; to 
exhibit. 4. To allow ; to concede; to admit to be true. 
5. To give, as claimed of right. 6. To permit to grant. 7. 
To emit; togive up. 8. To resign; to give up; some- 
times with «up or over. 9. To surrender. 

YIELD, v.i. 1. To give up the contest ; to submit. 2. To 
comply wih. 3. To give way; not to oppose. 4. To 

ve place, as inferior in rank or excellence. 
I LD!A-BLE-NESS, x. Disposition to comply. 

[YIELD ANCE, n. Act of producing ; concession. 
IELD’‘ED, pp. Produced ; afforded ; conceded ; allowed ; 
resigned ; surrendered. 

YIELD‘ER, 2. One who yields. 

YIELDING, ppr. 1. Producing ; affording; conceding ; 
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resigning; surrendering; allowing. 2. a. Inclined te 
ive way or comply ; flexible ; accommodating. 

YIELDING, x. Act of producing; act of surrendering, 
submission. Shak. 

YIELDING-LY, adv, With compliance. 

YIRLDING-NESS, x. Disposition to comply; quality of 

ielding. Paley. 

YOJAN, nm. In the East Jndics, a measure or distance of 
five miles. 4siat. Res. 

YOKE, n. (Sax. gevc, or ioc; D. juk ; G. jock; Fr. joug.] 
1. A piece of tiinber, hollowed or made curving near 
each end, and fitted with bows for receiving the necks ot 
oxen ; by which means two are connected for drawing. 2. 
A mark of servitude; slavery; bondage. 3. A chain; a 
link ; a bond of connection. 4. A couple ; a pair; as, a 

oke of oxen. 5. Service. Matt. xi. 

YOKE, v.t. 1. To puta yoke on ; eon inayoke. 2. To 
couple ; to join with another. 3. To enslave ; to bring 
into bondage. 4. ‘J’o restrain ; to confine. 

YOKED, pp. Confined in a yoke ; joined ; coupled. 

YOKI-ELM, n. A tree. 

YCKE/-FEL-LOW, or YOKE-MATE, n. [yoke and fellow 
or mate.] 1. An associate or companion. 2. A mate; a 
fellow. Spectator. 

YOKI/ING, ppr. Putting a yoke on ; joining ; coupling 

t YOLD, for telded. Spenser. 

* YOLK, a. i The yelk of an egg; (see Yerx.] 2. The 
unctuous secretion from the skin of sheep, which renders 
the pile soft and pliable. 9. The vitellus, a part of the 
seed of plants, so named by Gaertner, from its supposed 
suelcey tn the yelk of an egg. 

YOLP. Yrvr. 

YON, YOND, or YON’DER, a. (Sax. geond.] Being at a 
distance within view. Bacon. 

eee YOND, or YON'DER, adv. At a distance within 
view. 

YOND, a. Mad ; furious, or alienated in mind. Spenser. 

{ vORE, adv. [Sax. geara.] Long. Sperser.—Q yore, of 
old time ; long ago; as, in times or days of yore. 

YOO, (yd) |[Sax. cow, tu, tuck; G. euch; Arm. ekiny, 
D. gu, or yu, thou.) J The pronoun of the second per- 
gon, in the nominative or objective case.—In femuliar 
language, it is applied to an individual,as thew is in the 
solemn style. In the plural, it is used in the solemn style 
in the objective case. 2. You is used, like on in French, 
for any one ; as, “ this at a distance looks like a ruck ; but 
as you approach it, you see a litte cabin.”? 

YOUNG, (yung) a. Cee iong, geong ; G. jung; D. jong, 
Sw., Dan. ung.) 1. Not having been long n; being 
in the first part of life; not old; used of animals ; as,a 
young child. 2 Being in the first part of growth; as, a 
young plant. 3. Ignorant; weak ; or, rather, having litle 
experience. 

YOUNG, x. The offspring of animals, either a single an- 
imal, or offspring collectively. 

YOUN'GER, (yung'ger) a. comp. Not so old as another. 

YOUNGEST, (yung'gest) a. superl. Having tbe least 


age. 

YOUNG'ISH, (yung'ish) a. Somewhat young Tatler. 

YOUNG'LING, (yung'ling) x. [Sax. geonglixg.] Any ani 
mal in the first part of Iife. den. 

YOUNG'LY, a. Youthful. Gower. 
OUNG'LY, (yung'ly) adv. 1. Early in life Shak. 2. Ig 
norantly ; weakly ; [little used. ] 

YOUNGSTER, (yung’ster) x. A young person; a lad; « 
colloquial word. Shak. 

YOUNGTH, for youth. Spenser. 
OUNKV’ER, n. Among seamen, @ stripling in the service. 

YOOR, (ydre) a. pronom. [from you s Sax. cower ; G. euer.} 
1. Belonging to you. 2. It is used indefinitely. 3. Yours 
is nsed as a substitute for a noun in the uominative o” 
objective. 

YOOR-SELF’, pron.; plu. Yournserves. [yourand self.) 1. A 
word added to you, to express distinction emphatically 
between you and other persons ; as, this work you must 
do yourself. 2. It is used as the reciprocal pronoun. 

YOOTH, (yath) x. (Sax. tuguth, tugoth, togoth, grogath; 
G. jugend; D. jougd.) 1. The part of life that succeeds 
to childhood.—In a general sense, youth denotes the whole 
early part of life, from infancy to manhood ; but it ts not 
unusual to divide the stages of life into insancy, chibikeood, 
youth, and manhood. 2. A young man. 3. A young per- 
son, male or femaie. 4. Young persons collectively. 

YOOTIVFUL, a. 1. Young. 2 Pertaining to the early 
part of life. 3. Suitable tothe Grst part of life. 4. Freah , 
vigorous, as in youth. 

YOOTH'FUL-LY, adv. In a youthful manner. 

YOOTH HOOD, nv. The state of youth. 

| YOOTHIL ,a. Young; early in life. Spenser. 

t YOOTHYY, a. Young. [Bad, and not used.] Spectator. 

Y-PIGHT", a. Fixed, that is, pitched. Spenser. 

YT'TRBI-A, x. [so called from Ytterdy, a quarry in Sweden. } 
One of the earths. ; 

YT'TRI-OUS, a. Pertaining to yttria ; containing yttria. 
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YTTRI-UM, x. The base of yttria. 

YT'TRO-C# RITE, n. A miners. | 

YTRO-€OLUM-BITE, nm. A mineral containing yt- 
tria. 

YT'TRO-TAN‘TA-LITE, n. A mineral. 

YUCK, ». i. To itch. [Local.}] Grose. 

YUP'I'S, ». Russia leather, prepared from ox-bides in a pe- 
culiar manner. Tooke. 
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YUG, or YOG, n. In the mythology of Tadia, an Oge ; 


ZOO | 


Ube 

+] 
of the ages into which the Hindovos divide the duration or 
existen_e of the world. 

YO'LAN, n. A beautiful flowering tree of China. 

YOLE, x. [Sax. iule, geokol, gehul, geol; Arm. gouel, gou- 
aE ‘The name anciently given tw Christmas 

t YUX, xn. A hiccough. 

t YUX, zc. i. To hiccough 


» 


, Z.. 


7, the last letter of the English Alphabet, is a sibilant ar- 
9 ticulation, and is merely a vocal S._ It bears the same 
relation to s as v doesto f. With us it has not a com- 
nd sound, nor is it a double consonant, as in the ital- 

lan and German. It is as simple in its sound as S. _ 

Asa numeral, Z stands for 2000, and, with a dash over it, Z, 
for 2,000,000. 

ZA'BA-ISM. See Sasranwtem. 

ZAC/CHO, «. The lowest part of the pedestal of a column 
ZAF'FER, x. The residuum of cobalt, after the sulphur, 
arsenic, and other volatile matters have been expelled. 

ZA'NY, nv. [It. canni.] A merry-andrew ; a buffoon. 

ZAINY, v. 2. To mimic. Beaumont. 

ZAPIOTE, n. In Mezico, the generic name of fruits which 
are roundish and contain a hard stone. 

ZXKR/NLEH, n. The name of a genus of fossils. 

ZEA, x. The generic name of maize. 

ZEAL, n. [Gr. Qndos ; L. telus.) Passionate ardor in the 

rsuit of any thing. 
LEAL, v. i. To entertain zeal. Bacon. 

{ZeALED a. Filled with zeal. Fuller. 
RAL'LESS, a. Wanting zeal. Hammond. 

*ZEALOT, (zel‘ut) 2. One who engages warmly in any 
cause, and pursues his object with earnestness and ardor ; 
one whose ardor is intemperate and censurable. 

ZEA-LOT'I-€AL, a. Ardently zealous. [L. .] Strype. 

t ZEAL/OT-RY, x. Behavior of a zealot. Bp. Paylur. 

* ZEAL/OUS, (zel'us) a. Warmly engaged or ardent in the 

ursuit of an object. Law. 

* ZEALIOUS-LY, (zel/us-ly) adv. With passionate ardor ; 
with eagerness. Gal. iv ; 

¢ ZEAL/OUS-NESS, (zel‘us-nes) =. The quality of being 
zealous ; zeal. ; 

ZEBRA, x. An animal of the genus equus, beautifully 
marked with stripes ; a native of Africa. 

ZE'BU, n. A variety of the common ox, with a hump on 
the shoulders. 

*ZE& CHIN, x. A Venetian gold coin; usually written se- 
quin, which see. 

ZED, n. A name of the letter Z. Shak. 

ZED'O-A-RY, n. A medicinal root, belonging to a plant 

rowing in the East Indies. It is a warm stomachic. _ 

ZEINE, x. A substance of a yellowish color, soft, insipid 
and elastic procured from Indian corn. 

ZE-MIN’‘DAR, n. In /ndia, a feudatory or land-holder, who 

overns a district of country. 

ZEMINDARY, n. The jurisdiction ofa zemindar. 

ZEND, n. A anennge that formerly prevailed in Persia. 

ZEND!A-VES-TA, x. Among the Persees, a sacred book 
ascribed to Zoroaster, and reverenced as a bible, or sole 
rule of faith and practice. It is often called Zend, by 
contraction. ; 

® ZiNITH, x. (Fr.; It. zenit; Sp. zenit, or cenit.) That 
point in the visible celestial hemisphere, which is vertical 
to the spectator, and from which a direct perpendicular 
line, passing through the spectator, and extended, would 
proceed to the centre of the earth. It is opposed to nadir. 

ZE'O-LITE, n. (Gr. Zew, to boil.) A mineral. 

ZE-O-LIT'IE€, a. Pertaining to zeolite. 

ZE-O-LIT!I-FORM, a. Having the form of zeolite. 

ZEPHYR, x. (L. rephyrus; Gr. Zepupos.}] The west wind ; 
and, poetically, any soft, mild, gentle breeze. 

ZER’DA, zn. An animal of the canine genus. 

ZE'RO, x. fit] Cipher; nothing. ‘The point of a ther- 
mometer from whicd it is graduated. 

ZEST, n. (Pers.] 1. A piece of orange or lemon-peel, used 
to give flavor to liquor ; or the fine thin oil that spurte out 
of it when squeezed ; also, the woody, thick skin quar- 
tering the kernel of a walnut. 2. Relish; something that 
gives a pleasant taste ; or the taste itself. 

ZEST, v.t. 1. Togivea relish or flavor to; to heighten 
taste or relish. 2. To cut the peel of an orange or lemon 
from top to bottom into thin slips; or to squeeze the peel 
over the surface of any thing. 

ZHITA, x. 1. A Greek letter. 2. A little closet or cham- 
ber, with pipes running along the walls, to convey into it 
fresh air, or warm vapor from below. 


ZE-TET'I€, a. [Gr. 2nrew.] That seeks ; that proceeds by 
inquiry. Whe tetetic method, in mathematics, is that used 
in investigation. 

ZEOG'MA, wn. [Gr. Zevypa.) A figure in grammar, by 
which an adjective or verb which agrees with a nearer 
word, is, by way of supplement, referred to another inore 
remote. 

ZIBET, ». An animal of the genus viverra. Cyc. 

ZIG‘ZAG, a. Having short turns, 

ZIG‘ZAG, xn. Something that has short turns or angles. 

ZIG‘ZAG, v. t. To form with short turns. 

ZIMENT WA‘TER, or COP'PER WA!TER, is a name 
given to water found in copper mines ; water impreyna- 
ted with copper. = - 

ZIMOME, |x. [Gr. Cupn.] One of the constituents of gla- 

ZYM‘OME,§_ ten. Ure. 

ZINE, Ja. [G., Sw., Dan. sink. The latter orthography, 

ZINK, § znk, ia the more correct.) A metal of a brilliant 
white color, with a shliade of Liue. 

a a. [unk, and L. fero.] Producing 
zink. 

ZINK'Y, a. Pertaining to zink, or having its appearances. 

ZIRCON, wv. Called also jargon of Ceylon, a mineral origin- 
ally found in Ceylon, in the sands of rivers. 

ZIR-€O'NI-A, vn. A peculiar earth obtained from the gcm 
zircon ; a fine, white powder Cyc. 

ZIR-CO-NITE, n. A variety of the zircon . 

ZIR-CO'NI-UM, n. ‘The metallic basis of zirconia. 

Z1V'‘0-LO, n. A bird resembling the yellow-hamimer 

ZIZ’EL, xn. The sustik or carless marmot. Cucer. 

ZOC'EO, ZO'ELE, or ZOO’CO-LO, n. [It. seecolo ; from 
L. soccus.] A square body under the base of a pedestal 
&c., serving fur the support of a bust, statue or colin. 

ZODI-A€, n. (Fr. zodiague ; It., Sp. rodiaco; L. rodiacus.) 
1. A broad circle in the heavens, containing the twelve 
signs through which the sun passes in its annual course 
2. A girdle. 

ZO-DIA-CAL, a. Pertaining tothe zodiac.— Zodtacal ly At 
a luminous track or space in the heavens, resembling tha 
of the milky-way. 

ZOISITE, n. [from Van Zois ] A mineral. 

ZONE, n. (L. tona; Gr. Qwvn.) 1. A girdle. Dryden.—2 
In geography, a division of the earth, with respect to the 
tein perature of different latitudes. 3. Circuit ; circumfer- 
ence. 

ZONED, a. Wearing a zone. Pope. 

ZONIILESS, a. Not having a zone. Cowper. 

ZON'NAR, n. A belt or girdle, which the Christians and 
Jews inthe Levant are obliged to wear, to distinguish 
them from the Mohammedans. 

ZO-OG'RA-PHER, a. One who describes animals, their 
forms and habits. 

ZO-O-GRAPH'1-CAL, a. Pertaining to the description of 
animals, 

ZO-OG'RA-PHY, n. [Gr. Qwav and ypadw.] A description 
of animals, their forms and habits. 

Z6'0-LITE, x. (Gr. @wov and A:dos.] An animal substance, 

trified or fossil. Morin. 

Z0-0-LOG/LEAL, a. Pertaining to zoology. 

Z0-0-LOG‘I-€AL-LY, adv. According to the principles of 
zoology. Lawrence. 

ZO-OL/O-GIST, rx. One who is well versed in the natural 
history of animals, or who describes animuls. 

ZO-OL‘0-GY, 2. (Gr. @wov and Aoyos.] A treatise on ani- 
mals, or the science of animals; that branch of natural 
history which respects the forms, classification, history 
and habits of animals. 

ZO-ON'I€, a. (Gr. wor.) Pertaining to animals. 

ZO-ON'O-MY, x. [Gr. Qwov and vopos.] The laws of ani 
mal life, or the science which treats of the phenomena of 
animal life, their causes and relations. 

Z6'O-PHITE. See Zoovuyte. 

ZO-OPHIO-RIE, a. (Gr. Zeoov and dopew.] The zoophorie 
column is one which supports the figure of an animal. 

ZO-OPWO-RUS, n. In ancient architecture, the same with 
the frieze in mudern architecture ; a part between the ar 
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ehitrave and cornice ; so called from the figures of animals 
_ carved upon it. 2 

¥0/O-PHYTE, 2. (Gr. wey and gvrov.) In natural history 
a body supposed to partake of fis cahire been of an ani- 
mal and a vegetable, such as madrepores. 

26-0.PHY-TO-LOG'I-CAL, e. Pertaining to zoophytology. 

Z6-0-PHY-TOL/0-GY, x. [soophyte and Gr. Aeyos.)] The 
natural history of zoophytes. Ed. Encye. 

Z0-OT'O-MIST, x. One who dissects the bodies of brute 
animals ; a comparative anatomist. 

ZO-OT'O-MY, n. (Gr. gwov and reyve.] Anatomy; pene 
ularly, the dissecting of bodies of beasts or brute animals ; 
comparative anatomy. 

ZON'IL, 2. A fetid animal of the weasel kind, 

ZUF'FO-LO, n. [It, tufolo.) A little flute or flageolet, 
especially that which is used to teach birds. 

ZU‘MATE, 2. A combination of the zumic acid and a sali- 
flable base. Ure. 
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ZOMIE, @. (Gr. Cupm, ferment.) The rumic acid \s procur 

ed from many gee, fo vegetable substances. Ure, 

ZU-MO-LOG'I-CAL, a. Pertaining to zumology. 

aU ore sist, n. One who is skilled in the fermentation 
of liquors. 

ZU-MOL/O-GY, n. [Gr. Quyn and Aoyos.) A treatise on 
fermentation of Tide a the tocttae of eeeeohion 

ZU-MO-SIM'E-TER, x. [Gr. Cupwors and perpew.} An in- 
strument proposed by Swammerdam for asce ing the 
degree of fermentation occasioned by the miature of dif- 
fereut liquids, and the degree of heat which they acquire 
in fermentation. 4 

ZUR'LITE, nr. A Vesuvian mon 2 

ZYG-O-DA€@/TY-LOUS, a. (Gr. cyow and dacrvdes. 
Having the toes — in Aah ar 

ZYG-O-MAT'I€, a. (Gr. Zevypa. to a bone of 
the head, called also os yea or cheek-bone, or to the 
bony arch under which temporal inuscle passes. 
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AB‘A-CA, =. A plant of East India. _ 

AB-A-CIS‘€US, «. In ancient architecture, The square 
compartments of Mosaic pavements. 

AB-A’LIEN-A-TED pp. ‘Transferred from one to another. 

AB-A'LIEN-A-TING, ppr. Transferring from one to ar 


other. 

A-BAN-DON-EE’, x. In jaw, one to whom any thing is 
abandoned. 

A-BAND’UM, 2». Jn old law, any thing forfeited or confi 


cated. 

A-BAUM’, 2. A species of red clay. [Not tx use.) 

A-BAW-ED, pp. Abashed. [Obs.) Chaucer. 

AB-DAL-A’'VI, 2. The Egyptian melon. 

AB'DEST, x. Purification; a Mahommedan rite. 

Ab initio. [L.] From the beginning. 

AB-JU’DI-CA-TED, pp. or a. Given by judgment from one 
to another. Knowles. 

A-BLAZE, adv. On fire; in ablaze. Milman. 

ges ers aca wn. [L. abluo.}) That which is washed off. 

wr 

AB’-NET, 2. The girdle of a Jewish priest. 

AB'NO-DATE, v. t. To cut knots from trees. 

AB-O-LI’TION-ISM, x. The principles of an abolitionist. 

AB-O-LI’ TION-IST, ». A person who favors abolition, or 
the immediate emancipation of slaves. 

A-BOL'LA, s. ([Lat.] An ancient military garment. 

AB-O-MA‘SUM, dr. (L. omasum.) The fourth stomach of 

AB-O-MA’SUS, @ ruminant animal; the maw. 

AB‘RA-ZITE, 2. [(G. a neg. and Spatw, to bubble.) A min- 
eral that does not effervesce befuie the blow-pipe See 
Gismonpin. Shepard. 

AB-RA-ZITIE, «. In mineralogy, not effervescing when 
meited before the blow-pipe. Shepard. 

A-BOVE-SAID, a. Mentioned or recited before. 

AB-RE-NUN-CI-A’TION, x». Renunciation; absolute de- 
nial. (Not used.) Mede. 

AB-REP’TION, x. [L. abripio.) A carrying away; or 
mate of being seized and carried away. 

AB-RO-TA-NOID' n. (Gr. aBporovor, and erdos, form.) A 
specics of perloretes coral or madrepore. 

AB-RUPT’ED, a. Torn off; torn asunder. 


AB-BENT'ED, se Retired or withdrawn. 
AB-SENT’EE-ISM, 2. Absence from duty or station. - 
AB-SENTING, Departing; withdrawing. 


. ing 
AB’S0-LUT-ISM, 2. State of being absolute; or principles 
of abeolute government. 
Absque hoc; without this or that; tx Jaw, words used in 
traversing what has been all , and is repeated. 
AB-STEN‘TION, 2. The act of restraining. 
AB‘VO-LATE, ov. t. To fly from. 
AB-VO-LA‘TION, x. The act of flying from. 
A-CAL’E-PIIA, x. Anorder of marine animals. Cuvier. 
AC’‘’A-LEPHE, n. ier] A marine animal; a gelatine, with 
viscera embedded in ita substance. Kirby. 
A-€ANTH'ICE, xn. The sweet juice of ivy buds. Knowles. 
A-CAN’ZI-I, n. plur. The name given to light-horse in 
Turkey. Knowiles. ‘ 
A€’A-RUS, x. A tick; 8 sinall articulated animal. 
A-CAT-A-LEP’TIE, a. Incomprehensible. 
A-CA-THAR’-SIA, x. (Gr.] In surgery, the filth or sordes 
eeding from a wound ; impurity. 
ACCENT OR, x». In music, one that sings the leading 


AG-CENTU-A-TED, pp. Marked or pronounced with an 


accent. 

A€CENT'U-A-TING, ppr. Marking or pronouncing with 
an accent. 

A€-CESS’'I-BLY, adv. 80 as to be accexibie. 

AC €LA-MATION, 2. In archaiology, a representation in 
sculpture or on medals of people expressing joy. Filines. 

A€-€LIMATE, vr. t. [ac for ad, aru climate.) To habituate 


ACT 


the to a climate not native, 90 as not to be peculi 
to its endemic diseases. mid 
AC-€LI-MATION, 2. The process of becoming habituated 
AC-eLIM TURE. Act of acclimating of 
, ad Rx. et ? or a aate 
being acclimated. Caldwell. 
A€-€OM’MO-DA-BLE-NESS, ». The capability of ac- 
commoda' 
A€-€OM'MO-DA- a. Furnishing accommodation. 
A€-€OM'PLICE-SHIP, 2. The state of being an accom- 
ice. H. Taylor. 
A Peale v.t To grant, to give, toconcede; as, to accord 
one due 
A€-€ORD'I-ON, 2. [from accord.) A small keyed wind in- 
strument, whose tones are generated by the play of wind 
upon metallic reeds. 
Po coe Cpe MENT: n. accoosh'meng. [Fr.}] Delivery in 
c : 
A€-COUNT’A-BLY, adv. In an accountable manner. 
A€-€U'MU-LA-TIVE-LY, adv. In an accumulative man- 
A-CEPE: AT plu. M animals head, 
’A-LA, n. olluscan ha no 
as the oyster and muscle. Beil. ies 
A-CEPAB’A-LI, 2. [G. a and xcgadn.] A sect of levelers who 
acknowledged no chief or 
ACE-POINT, x. The side of a die that has but one spot. 
A-CERB’A-TLNG, ppr. Making sour. 
A-CER’I-DES, 2. plur. Plasters without wax. Knowles. 


AC’E-ROSE, a. botany, linear, rigid and tapering from & 
narrow base to a fine point; as the leaves of zuntper, é&c. 
ACER EA, A vessel in which incense has been burnt. 

rowites. 
A-CERV-AL, a. Pertaining to a heap. 
A-CERV'ATE, o. ¢. To heap up. 
A-€HE'NI-U 


rn. (Gr. axny, poor.) In botany, an appe- 

rently naked seed, which, ded its eer Cover: has 

a diet overspreading {t, as the Composite. De Cand. 

A€H'E-RON,n. (Gr. axos, pain, and poos, a river or stream.) 
A fabled river of bell or the lower region. Ancient Poets. 

A€H-E-RU'SIAN, «. Pertaining to Acherusia, a lake iu 
Cam in Italy. 

A-€HLAM-YD’E-OUS, a. [a neg. and Gr. xAapvs, @ gar- 
ment] In engaay + naked, having no floral envelop. Lindley. 

ACH’ E,x. Achmitic ane spar. Shepard. 

A€H-RO-MA-TIC'I-TY, 2. State of being achromatic. 

A€H’RO-MA-TISM, 2. ‘The state of being achromatic. 
Brewster. 

A€H’'Y-RITE, n. See Dioprase. { Xnowles 

A-CI€'U-LA, x. plur. The prickles of some animals. 

A-€LIDE, x. [Lat.] A sharp javelin, with a thong for 
drawing it back, when thrown, used by the Romans. 

A-€OS'MI-A, ». A bad state of health, and a loss of natu- 

AG-QUT, Pee State of being acqui 

~ T “fiw 7 3 rn. rabie. P. ‘* 

A€-QUIR-ING, x. Acquirement. “ 

A€-QUIS'IT-IVE-NESS, 2. Desire of on. 

A€-RI-MO’NI-OUS-NESS, x. The state or quality of he- 
ing acrimonious. 

A-€RITA, 2. plu. (Gr. axpiros, indiscernible.} A name 
given to certain species of marine animals or infusories. 
Kirby. 2. in medicine, defect of crisis or of a separation 
and ptt of morbific matter in the human body. 

A-€RO-LITH, x. (Gr. axpos, and AcSos.] In architecture 
andl sculpture, & statue Whose extremities were of stone. 
Elimecs. 

A-€ROP’O-LIS, xn. (Gr. axprs, and wodts.) A citadel; the 
citadel in Athens. : 

A€-TIN’EA, n. Anorder of polypes. Cavter. 

A€-TIN-OM'F-TER, ». (Gr. axriv,a ray, and perpoy, mea- 
sure.} An instrument for measuring the intensity of solar 
radiation. Daubcnuy. 
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ACT’U-AL-IZE, v. t. To make actual. 

A€T’U-AL-TZ-ING, ppr. Making actual. Coleridge. 

A€T’'U-AL-NESS, n. The quality of being actual. 

AD’A-PIS, x». An animal of the pachydermatous order, 
somewhat ressinbling a hedge-hog; now extinct. Buckland. 

A-DAPT’A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being capabic 
of adaptation. 

Ad arbit'rium ; (L.) at will or pleasure. 

Ad captandum. in To captivate; ad captandum vulgus, to 
please and attract the populace. 

Addendum, plu. addenda. (L.] Things to be added; an ap- 

pndix. 

AD’DLE, cv. t. To make corrupt or morbid. Scott. 

AD-DU'CER, na. Once that adduces. 

A-DEL’O-PODE, x. (Gr. a privative, dnd\os, apparent, and 
rovs, foot.) Ananimal whose foot isnotapparent. Aferin. 

AD-EN-OT’O-MY, ». (Gr. adny, a gland, and Town, @ Cul- 
ting.} In anatomy and surgery, a cutting or incision of a 
gland. Morin. 

A-DEPTIS?, x. An adept. 

Ad finem. (L.) To the end. 

Ad hominem. 1% To the man; to the interests or principics 
of the man. 

Ald tndefinitum. (L.) To an indefinite extent. 

Ad infinitum. (L.}] To endless extent. 

Ad inquirendum. L For inquiry, a writ. 

Ald enterim. Re nu the mean time; for the present. 

AD-JA'CENT-LY, adv. So as to be adjacent. 

AD-JUST’A-BLE, a. That may or can be adjusted. 

AD-JU’'TAGE, or A-JU’TAGE, n. A tube fitted to the mouth 
of a vessel through which water is played in a fountain. 
FEncyce. 

Ad hintum. re pleasure, without restriction. 

AD-MISS’I-BL , ado. So as to be admitted. 

AD-MON'LTIVE-LY, adv. 

AD-NU‘BIL-LA-TED, a. Clouded; obscured. 

A-DOP*TION-IST, x. One who maintains that Christ was 
the son of God by adoption only. Murdock. 

A-DOR-ING-LY, adn. By adoration. 

A-DORN’ER, a. One who adorns. 

A-DORN'ING-LY, adr. By adorning. 

Ad referendum. Pi For further consideration. 

Ad valorem. ri ceording to the value. An ad valorem 
duty is a certain per centage on the value or price. 

AD-VEE€-TIY’TIOUS, a. Brought trom another place. 

serra -TI’TIOUS-NESS, xn. The state of being adventi- 
tious. 

AD-VEN'TURE-FUL, a. Given to adventure; full of en- 


terprise. Bentham. 

AD VER-SA‘RLOUS, a. Adversary. [Bad.) Southey. 

AD VERT’ENT-LY, adv. In an advertent manner. 

AD-VIS-A-BLY, adv. With advice. 

AD'VO-€ATE-SHIP, x. The office or duty of an advocate. 

A-DY-NAM’IC, a. Weak, destitute of strength. 

A-DYN’A-MY, 2. (Gr. @ privative, and dvrapes, power.) In 
medicine, Weakness occasioned by discase. Morin. 

A-DY’'TUM, n. (Lat. Gr. advrov.] A secret apartment. In 
ancient temples a secret place whence oracles were 
given. 

fE-NE'ID, 2. The heroic poem of Virpil. 

A-ER-OM'E-TER, x. An instrument for ascertaining the 
density or rarity of air. Morin. 

A-F-RO-S€EP’SY, n. (Gr. ano and oxerropat, to explore.) 
The faculty of perception hy the medium of the air, sup- 
posed to reside in the antennm of insects. 

A-F-RO-STAT‘IES, n. The science of acrial navigation. 

fES-THET'IC, a. Pertaining to the perception of the beautt- 
ful. See Esturtic. 

#ES-THET'ICS, n. (Gr. aic@nais.) Thesctence which treats 
of the beautiful, Bee Esrurtics. 

fE-TI-OL/0-GY. See Evriotoey. 

AF-FAB-0-LA’TION, x». The moral of a fable. Knowles. 

AF-FECT-LBIL’LTY, a. The state of being affectible. 

AF-FE€T I-BLE, a. That may be affected. 

A-FORE-THOUGHT, a. [afore and thought.) Premeditated, 
prepense; as, malice aforethought, which is -required to 
constitute murder. Com. Law. 

A fortiori. reed stronger reasons. 

AF-FRAN’CHIS-ED, pp. Made free. 

AF-FRAN’CHIS-ING, ppr. Making free. 

AF-FRIGHT’FUL-LY, adr. Frighttulty. 

AF-FRONTING-LY, ade. In an alfronting manner. 

AF-TER-A€-CEP-TA TION, x. A sense not at first ad- 
mitted. Knowles. 

AF-TER-DI-VUL¢’ER, 2. A subsequent divulger. Baxter. 

AF-TER-STAGE, a. A subsequent stage. 

AF-TER-WIT-NESS, a. A subsequent or future witness. 

AG’A-MOUS, a. (Gr. a neg. and yayos, marriage.] In bota- 
ay, having no visible organs of fructification. Lindiry. 

A-GASTRI-A, n. plu. (Gr. a and yasnp.) A class of ma- 
rine animals ana Seay to be destitute of intestines. Kirby. 

AG-GRANIVIZ-A-BLE, a. That may be aggrandized. 

A'GILE-LY, adr. Ina nimble manner. 

A-GIL'LO-€UM, n.  Aloevs wood. Quincy. 


By admonition. 
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A@’I-TA-TIVE, a. Having a tendency to agitate. 
AG-NA‘TI. (L. plu.} Relations by the father's side. 
AG-NO'’MEN, x. A name given to a person by way of praise 
or dispraise. : 
AG’O-NIZ-ED, pp. Distressed with excessive pain; tor 


A-GRA’RI-AN-ISM, n. An equal division of lands or proper- 
ty, or the principles of those who favor such a division. 
A-GROS-TOG’RA-PHY, 2. A description of certain grasses. 
Knowles. 
AIM-LESS-LY, adv. Without aim. 
AIR, 2. To take the air, is to go abroad; to walk or ride a 
public. 
AIR-BAL-LOON'IST, n. One who makes or uses air bal 
loons. Kirby. 
Borne in or by the air. 
AIR-I-LY, adv. 
AIR-TIGHT, a. [mr and tight.) So tight or compact as te 
‘rmeahle to air. 
ASS-€HYN-FPE, x. Priematoidal Eruthrone ore. Shepard. 
AISL-ED, a. aled. Farnished with aisles. Byron. 
AL-A-BAS’IRITE, x. A box, or other vessel used by the 
Greeks and Romans for holding perfumes. Filmes. 
AL-BU'’MEN, n. In botany, the substance that surrounds the 
embryo of plants. Lindley. 
AL’DER-MAN-LIKE, a. Like an alderman. 
A-LE€-TO-ROM’A-€HY, x. (Gr. adzcrwp, @ cock, and 
ayn, & fight. ng. 
At.c ~BRA‘'LE-AL-LY, adv. By algebraie proces. 
AL’GE-BRA-IZE, v. t. To perform by algebra, or reduce to 
AL-IEN-A'-TED, pp. Estranged; withdrawn; transferred 
to another. 
afirction to another. ‘ 
A-LIGN, c.t. [Fr. aline.] To adjust to a line; to lay out 
A-LIGN’-MENT, vn. (Fr.) 
line; an adjusting to a line. 
of the body of an insect to which the wings are attached 
Kirly. 
Pertaining to the alkahest. 


tured 
A-GRI€-O-LA‘TION, x. Cultivation of aoil. 
AI-GRET, AIGRETTE, 2. A plume. 
little distance. To take atr, is to be divulged ; to be made 
ATR-BORNE, a. 
In an airy manner. 
be im 
AL-A-BAS’TRI-AN, a. Pertaining to or like alabaster. 
AL’BITE, x. Tetarto-priematic feldspar. Shepard. 
AL-CY-ON‘I€, a. Relating to submarine planta Krowdles. 
Cock-fighti 
algebraje forin. 
AL-IF.N-A’-TING, ppr. Estranging ; transferring property or 
or regulate by a line. 
A laying out or regulating by a 
AL'I-TRUNK, x. (LL. ada, a wing, and trunk.) The segment 
AL-KA-HESTYTE, a. 


AL’KA-LI-FI-A-BLE, a. That may be aikalified, er con- 
verted into an alkali. Th. Thomson. 

ALKA-LI-FI-ED, pp. Converted into alkali. 

AL’KA-LOID, 2. A salifiable base formed and existing in 
some veyectables as a proximate principle, and having only 
in a slight degree the peculiar properties of an alkali. 

AL'KO-RAN or AL'€O-RAN, = The name of sa high 
tower on Persian buildings. 

AL’LAH, n. ‘The Arabic name of the Supreme Being. 

AL-LAN-TO'IC AU'ID, x. An acid of animal origin found 
in the liquor of the allantois of the fvtal calf, formerly call- 
ed amniotic acid. 

ALL-COM-PRE-HEND’ING, a. Comprehending all things. 

ALL-CON*TROLL-ING, a. Controlling all. Beerett. 

ALL-DE-SIGN-ING, a. Designing all things. 

ALI.-DI-RECTING, a. Directing; governing all things. 

ALL-DIS-CERN’ING, a. Discerning every thing. 

ALL-EFF-FI-€A’CIOUS, a. Having all efficacy. Everett. 

ALL-ES-SEN'TIAL, a. Whoily essential. Everett. 

ALL-GLO'RE-OUS, a. Gloriousto the full extent. 

ALL-HO'LY, a. Completely, perfectly hoty. 

ALL-IL-LU'MIN-A-TING, a@  Endightening every thing. 

ALL-IM-POR'TANT, a. Absolutely important. Everett. 

ALL-IM-PRESS'‘IVE, a. Impressive to the utapost extent. 

ALL-PO'TENT, a. Having all power. Jrvtng. 

ALL-PRES’ENT, a. Omanipresent. 

ALL-PRO-TECT ING, a. Furnishing complete perfection. 

ALL-SHROUD'ING, a. Shrouding: covering al) Uhings. 

ALL-SUB-MIS’SIVE, a. Wholly submissive. 

AL‘LI-GA-TING, ppr. Tying together: uniting by some the. 

AL’LO€-A-TUR, n. (L.] Jn law, a certificate of allowance 
of cost by the proper officer. 

AL-LO-PA-THET’I€, a. Pertaining to allopathy. 

AL-LO-PA-THET’1€-AL-LY, adv. In & manner conform- 
able to allopathy. 

AV-LOPA-THIE€, a. Pertaining to allopathy. 

AL-LOP’A-THIST, ». One who practices medicine ac- 
cording to the prineiples and rules of allopathy. 

AL-LOP’A-THY, wn. (Gr. &)Aos, other, and rd€os, morbid 
condition.) A method of medical practice, to cure discase 
by the production of a condifion of the system different 
from the condition essential to the disease to be cured. ; 

AI.-MA MA-TER, [L.) Fostering mother, a college or senai- 
nary where one is educated. 

AL-MIGHT-LLY, ade. With almighty power. H. Tayler 


* See Synopsis. K, B, 1, 0, 0, ¥, long. —FAR, F ALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—PIN, MARINE, BIRD. 
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AL’MOND-SHAP-ED, a. Having the form of an almond. 

AL‘O-MAN-CY, 2. (Gr. ads, salt, and payreca, divination.]} 
Divination by salt. Aforin. 

A-LOOF’NESS, 2. The keeping at a distance. Coleridge. 

AL-PHI-TOMAN-CY, a@ Divinauon’ by bariey-imeal. 
Knowles. 

ALT’AR-FIRE, x. Fire on an altar. 

A-LUM'NUS, nx. [L. from alo, to nourish.} A pupil; one 
educated at a seminary is called an alumnus of that insti- 
tution. 

AM'A-TIVE-NESS, 2. Propensity to love. 

A-MAUS'ITF, n. Sce Perrositex. 

AM-BI’'TION-LESS, a. Devoid of ambition. Pollok. 

AM-BRE‘’IE ACID, n. An acid fonned by digesting am- 
breine in nitric acid. 

AM-BRE'INE, 2. One of the proximate principles and the 
chief constituent of ambergris. 

AM-BRO’SIA, 2. A genus of plants. 

AM-BRO’SIAL-LY, adv. In an ambrosial way. 

AE eee v. t. To walk; to move backward and for- 
ward. 

A-ME’L-IOR-A-BLE, a. That may be meliorated. 

A-ME’L-IOR-A-TED, pp. Grown better; improved. 

A-ME’L-IOR-A-TING, ppr. Becoming or making better. 

A-ME-NA-BIL’T-TY, 2. State of being auncuable or answer- 
able. Judge Story. 

A-ME-N A-BILL-TY, 

A-ME’NA-BLE-NESS, liability to answer. 

A-ME’NA-BLY, adv. In an amenable manner. 

A-MENDE, 2. [Fr.) A fine or penalty. 

Amende honorable. An ignominious punishment. 

A-MEND’FUL, a. Full of improvement. 

Al mensa ct toro. (T..} From board and bed. A divorce from 
board and bed is When husband and wife separate, but the 
husband maintains the wite. 

AMENT, rn. In dotany, a spike, the bracts of which 

A-MENT'UM, { are all of equal size, closely imbricated, 
and which is articulated with the stem. Lindley. 

AMES-ACE. Sce Amasace. 

AM-E-TA-BO'LI-AN, n. (Gr. a neg. and peraBaddrw, to 
change.] In rvelogy, an animal tat does not undergo a 
Metamorphosis. Airdy. 

A-MI-A-BIL'L-TY, 2. Amiablenesa. 

AM'IDE, n. The name of a substance consisting of one 

AM'I-DET, { equivalent of nitrogen and two of hydrogen. 
Thomson. 

AM'I-DINE, n. Starch modified by heat so as to become 
transparent, and svluble in cold water. 

AM'NES-TY, n. in medicine, the loss of memory from dis- 
ease or old age. Coxe. 

AM-NI-OT'I€, a. Relating to the liquor of the amnios. 

A-MO'V-ING, a. Moving away. 

AMPH] PODE, 2. One of an order of malacostracous erus- 
taceous animals. 

AM-PHL-PRO'STYLE, x. (Gr. aude, mpo, before, and orvdos, 
acolumnu.] A double prostyle, or an edifice with columns 
in front and behind. Morin. 

AM-PHO'DE-LITKE. 2. Acrystaline mineral. See ScaPoLite. 

AM-PUL-LA’CEOUS, a. Like a botue or inflated bladder; 
swelling. Aurby. 

AM-U-LETI1€, a. Pertaining to an amulet. 

A-MYG'DA-LINE, 2. A crystaline substance obtained from 
the bitter almond. 

Beg oa ACID, s. A volatile acid obtained from starch. 

uracr. 

AN-A-BRO'SIS, ». A wasting away. 

salir rn. (See below.) A fish that ascends rivers. 

orin. 

A-NAG-NO’SIS, n. (Gr.] Recognition; the unraveling of a 

lotin draniatic action. 2/er. 
VA-GRAPH, 2. At inventory; commentary. Kaowlese 

AN’A-LOGUE, n. an’alog. (Gr. avadoyos.) A word corres 
ponding with another; an analogous tenn. Pritchard. 2. 
An anima or other thing resembling another. 

AN-A-LEZ-A-BLE, m. ‘That can be analyzed. 

AN-A-LY7Z- A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being analyzable. 

AN-AM-NE'SIS, n. ©A tigurein rhetoric. It cails to remem- 
brance something omitted. Anuiwles. 

AN-AM-NES’PT€, a. That aids uie memory. 

AN-A-MORPHO-SIS, Ja. Ln botany, any part of a plant in 

AN-A-MORPH'O-SY, which there is an unusual cellular 
development. Lindley. 

AN-AN’GU-LAR, a. Without angles, [Bad.] 

AN-A-STAL’THE, a. (Gr. avacreddw, to close.) In medi- 
cine, astringent, styptic. Coze. 

AN-CES.TO'RIAL, a. Ancestral. Pollok. 

AN-CES’TRESS, 2. A female ancestor. 

AN-CHOR-ET TIE, * Pertaining to a hermit, or his 


n. The state of being amenable; 


AN-€HOR-ET'IE-AL, (mode of life. 

AN-€HY-LO'SIS, xn. (Gr. ayxvdAwois.) In medicine, an 
immovable state of a joint. 

AN-€HY-LOT IE, a. Pertaining to anchylosis. 

AN'CHY-LOS-ED, a. (Gr.) Lmmovably united or fixed, as 
joints of bones. Mantel. 
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AN’CIL-LA-RY, a. Aiding, auxiliary. Alackstene. 

AN-DIRA, a. The name of a genus of plants, 

AN-DROM‘E-DA, x. The name of a celebrated tragedy of 
Euripides, now lost. Eucyc. Also a genus of plants. 

AN-DROT‘O-MY, n. (Gr. avnp, a man, and ropn, acutting.} 
A cutting of human bodies; dissection of the human Ys 
ag distinguished trom zootomy. 

AN'EC-DO-TAL, a. Pertaining to anecdotes. 

AN’EC-DOTE, 2. The relation of an incident or particular 
event. 

AN-GEL-PEO-PLED, a. Peopled with angels. Jewsbury. 

AN-GEL-WELCOME, n. Welcome by angels. Bowring. 

AN’GER-ED, pp. Provoked; made angry. 

AN'GLO-SEOPE, mn. (Gr. aypecov, a vessel, and crore, to 
view.) An instrument for examining the capillary vessels 
of a body. Morin. 

AN‘GLE-SITE, n._ Pryamatic lead baryte. Shepard. 

AN’GLI-CE. fe In English, in the English manner, 

AN’GLELCIZ-ED, pp. Made English; reudered conformable 
to the English idiom. 

dae aed -EA TION, 2. The act of converting into Eng- 

sh, 

AN”GLI-FI-ED, pp. Made English. 

AN’GLIL-FY, v. t. To convert into English: as, to anglify 
French words; that is, to give them an English orthogra- 
phy ; to adopt words into the English language. 

AN’GLI-FY-ING, ppr. Converting into English. 

AN-GLO-A-MER’I-€AN, 2. A descendant from English 
ancestors born in America, or the United States. 

AN-GLO-A-MER’1-€AN, a. Pertaining to the descendants 
of aul hmen, in America. 

AN’ILE, a. Aged, imbecile. 

AN-I-MAL’'€U-LIST, ». One versed in the knowledge of 
animalcules. Keith. 

AN’L-MAL-ISH, a. Like an animal. Cudworth. 

AN’I-MAL-NESS, x. The state of animal existence. 

AN’I-MIST, ». One who maintains that the functions of 
plants and animals are dependent upon vitality, instead of 
mere mechanical and chimical powers. 

Animo furandi. it [In law, intent to steal. 

AN’KER-ITE, x. Paratomous lime-haloid. Mohs. 

ANK’‘LET, 2. A litde ankle; an ornament for the ankle. 

: Connecting ; annexing. 

AN’NE-LID, n. {h- annellus, a little ring; and Gr. 

AN-NEL’I-DANB, éccos, form.) An animal having rings 
in the skin, which serve for instruments of motion, as 
worms. Bell. 

AN-NO MUNDI. [1] In the year of the world. 

AN-NO’'TA-TO-RY, a. Containing annotations. 

AN’NU-AL, 2. A small book published ycarly, containing 
select compositions and elegant engravings. 

AN-NU-LO'’SANS, n. plur. A class of articulate animah, 
Whose bodies are divided into numerous rings; such as the 
common carth-worm. 

A-NORTHITE, n. A ies of feldspar. 

AN’SWER-LESS, a. That has no answer or that cannot 
be chk baees F es 

AN-TAG’O-NIZ-ING, ppr. Acting in opposition. 

ANT-AR-€HISM, x. (Gr. ayrt and apxn.} Opposition to 
all government or restraint of individuals by law. 

ANT-AR-€HIST, ». One who opposes all social govern. 
ment or control of individuals by law. 

ANT-AR-€CHIST'IE, a. Opposed to all human gov 

ANT-AR-€HIST’IC-AL, ernment. 

AN’TE-AL, a. Being before or in front. Fleming. 

Ante bellum. tr) Betore the war. 

AN-TE-CE’DEN-CY, n. The act or state of going before. 

AN-TE-€0-LUM’BLAN, @. Before Columbus or his dis- 
covery of Amcrica. 

AN’TE-DA-TED, pp. Bated before the true time. 

AN TE-DA-TING, ppr. Dating before the true time. 

AN-TE-MU’RAL, 2. In old castles, a barbacan or outwork, 
a strong high wall, with turrets in front of the gate. Hen- 
ry’s Brit. 

AN-TEN NIF’ER-OUS, a_ Bearing antenne. 

AN’THER-DUST, n. The dust or pollerf of an anther. 

a ee wz. (Gr. avQus.) An animal that lives on : 

owers. 

AN-THOPH-YL-LITTE€, a. Pertaining to anthophyllite or 
containing it. Hitchcock. 

AN-THRA-CITI€, a. Pertaining to anthracite. 

AN-THRA-€O-THE’RI-UM, 2. [Gr. avSpaz, a coal, and 
Snprov, a beast.) An animal somewhat fixe a hog, whose 
remains are found in coal: now extinct. 

AN-THRO-PO-PATH-I€’AL, a. Subject to human passions. 

AN-THRO-PO-PATH'I€-AL-LY, adv. When human pae- 
sions are aacribed to a being. 

AN-THRO-PO-MORPH'IT-ISM, 2». The doctrines of an- 
thropomorphites. 

AN-THRO- Ol‘O-MY, x. (Gr. avSpw7os, & man, and royn, 
a cutting.) The anatomy or dissection of the human body. 
Morin. 

AN-TI-AB-O-LI’TION-IST, 2. One who opposes abolition. 

AN-TI-€AR-NIV’O-ROUS, a. Opposed to fecding on flesh. 
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AN-TI-CHRISTIAN-IZE, v.¢. To seduce from Christianity. 
AN-TIC'L-PA-TIVE, a. Containing anticipation. 

AN-TI-€LIN‘1€, a. In geology, an anticlinic line is a 
AN-TI-€LIN’I€AL, § line showing where rock-syata dip 


in Be et directions. 
AN-TI-DYS'U-RI€, a. Countcracting or curing dysury. 
AN-TI1-EP-I-LEP’TI€, a. Opposing epilepsy. 
AN-TI-FED’ER-AL, a. Opposing the federal constitution. 
AN-TI-FED’ER-AL-ISM, ». Opposition to the ratification 
of the constitution ofthe United States. 
AN-TI-FED’ER-AL-IST, x. One who, at the fonnation of 
the constitution of the Unitod States, opposed iu adoption 
and ratification. 
AN-TI-FLAT’U-LENT, 6. Opposing flatulence. 
AN’TI-GRAPH, x. A copy. 
AN-TI-LITH-O-TRIPTIST, x. One opposing lithotripsy. 
AN-TI-MA’SON, ». One Spposed to freemasonry. 
AN-TI-MA-SON'TE, a. Opposing freemasonry. 
AN-TI-MA’SON-RY, n. Opposition to freemasonry. 
AN-TI-MON’AR€H-IST, n. An opposer of monarchs. 
AN-TI-MON'I€ AC’LD, x. An acid composed of two equiv- 
alents of antimony and five of oxygen. 
AN-TI-MO'NOUS ACID, n. An acid consisting of two 
equivalents of antimony and four of oxygen. 
AN-TI-PATHTE€, a. (Gr. avre and rafos.] Having oppo- 
aac oer medicine, the same as allopathic. 
- ’ 
AN-TLPHRASTIE-AL, {% Pertaining to antipbrasts. 43h. 
AN-TI-PHR 4S TI€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of anti- 


AR TLPHYSTE-AL, a. Contrary to physics or to nature. 
AN-TIQUE-LY, adv. In an antique manner. 
AN-TL-SLAVE-RY, x. Opposition to slavery. 
AN-TI-STRU-MATIE, te (anti and struma, a scrofulous 
AN-TI-STRU’MOUS, swelling.) Good against scrofu- 
lous disorders. Johnson. Wiseman. 
AN-TI-SSYN-0-DA’LI-AN, x. One who opposes synodalk. 


NM. E. Elders. 
AN’TI-THE-ISM, ». Opposition to the bellef of a God. 
Chalmers. 
AN’TI-THE-IST, 2. One who opposes the belief of a God. 
AN-TLTHE-ISTI€-AL, a. Opposing the belief of a God. 
AN-TLTHEAST1€- ALLY, adv. By opposing the belicf 
a ; 
AN-TI-THETI€.AL-LY, adv. By antithesis. Byron. 
AN-TIT’RO-PAL, a. oF ing tropes. 
AN-TI-TRO’POUS, a. r. ayrt, and rpczw, totum.) In 
botany, inverted, as the embryo of a plant. Lindley. 
AN-TI-TYPL€E-AL-LY, adv. By way of antitype. 
ANT’LIKE, a. Resembling ants. 
APA-THIS?, 2. One destitute of feeling. 
A’PE-RY, 2. The practice of aping. Coleridge. 
A-PHAN'ES-ITE, a. Aphanistic copper baryte. Shepard. 
A-PHAN-ISTI€, a. (Gr. agavns, tinct.) In mineralo- 


indistinct. 
abee-rarr A-LITE, x. Priematojdal glauber salt. Shepard. 
A’PI-A-RIST, ». One who keeps an aplary. Kirby. 
spt tener Sette i (Gr. abe and al ahd? pal In oe 
ry, denoting that the carpels of a compo are either 
entirely or partially distinct. Lindley. 
AP’O-DONS, s. plur. <A generic term for animals without 


feet. 
A-PO-THE’O SIZE, v.t. Todeify. Bacon. 
AP-PALL’ING, a. Adapted to depress courage. 
AP-PALL’ING-LY, adv. In a manner to appall. 
AP-PEN-DI€‘U-LATE, a. In botany, having a small ap- 


ndage. 
AP-PER-TAIN-ING, a. That which belongs to a thing. 
AP’PLI-CAN-CY, n. The state of being applicable. 
AP-POG-GI-A-TU’RA, x. [It.] A small note in music, be 


tween other directing an ar? movement. 
AP-PROACH-A-BLE-NESS, 2. he state of being ap 
roachable. 


-PROACH-LESS, a. That can not be approached. 
AP-PRO’PRI-A-MIVE, a. That appropriates. AfcCulloch. 
AP-PROV-A-BLE-NESS, x. The quality of being approvable. 
AP-PROV-ING-LY, adv. My, approbation. 
AP-PROX’I-MA-TED, pp. Carried or advanced near. 
AP-PROXT-MA-TIN G, ppr. Advancing near; causing to 
approach. 

AP-PULS'TIVE-LY, adv. By 7; le 

Al priori. (1. Reasoning which deduces consequenccs from 
Aefinitions ormed, or principles agsumed, or infers effccts 
from causes previously known. Hedge. 

APTER-YX, 2. (Gr. a neg. and rrepv{, a wing.}] A fowl 
of New Zealand, which has neither wing nor Mantell, 

APT-I-TU'DIN-AL, a. Containing aptitude. 

APT-I-TU’DIN-AL-LY, ade. In an aptitudinal manner. 

Batter. 7 
A’QUI-FORM, a. In the form of water. 

A-RA€H'NE-DA, x. (Gr. apaxyn, a spider, and e:dos, form.) 

Animals of the epider kind. Bed. 

A-RA€CH’NI-DAN, ». An animal of the tribe of spiders. 
A-RACII-NOI'DANS, n. plur. Animals resembling spiders. 


A-RA€CH-NOL’O-€18T, 2. One versed in arachnology. 
A-RA€H-NOL’O-GY, x. (Gr. apaywns and doyos.} The 
science or history of spiders. 
AR-BOR-ED, a. Furnished with an arbor. Pollok. 
ARCH-A-BOM-IN-ATION, 2. Chief abomination. Everett. 
AR-€HAI-OL'O-GY, 2. A discourse on antiquity; kaming 
‘rtaining to antiquity. 
AR€H-AI-O-LOGI€-AL, a. Relating to archalology. 
AR€H-AI-O-LO@I€-AL-LY, adv. In an archaiological man- 


ner, 

gre inertial mx. One versed im antiquity, or an- 
cient learning. 

ARCH-DI'O-CESE, x. The diocese of an archbishop. 

ARCH'ET,, x. (it) A general term denoting musical instru- 
ments pla ed with a bow, as the violin, &c. Fitch. 

AR-€HIM-E-DE’AN, a. Pertaining to Archimedes. 

ARCH’-STONE, n. The stone that binds an arch. 

ARCH’ WAY-ED a. Having a way by an arch. 

meses eg A Turkish measure, a litde more than eight 

ushels, 

A-RE’NA, x. ,The middie of a temple or inclosed place. 

AR-E’O-LAR, a. Pertaining to an areola. Lawrence. 

A’RE.O-STYLE, x. J[Gr. apaios, wile, and orvhos, & cob 
umn.] A manner of arranging intercolumniations. Elmcs. 

ee -AN,». An alloy of nickel with copper; 
silver. 

AR-GIL’LO-AR-E-NA’CEOUS, a. Consisting of clay and 
sand; as a soil. 

AR-GIL’LO-€AL-€ARI-OUS, a. Consisting of day and 
caicarious earth. 

oe MENT A TIEN ESS,2. State of being argument- 
ative. 

A-RIC'I-NA, ». A vegetable alkaloid from a bark, probably 
Cinchona, first brought from Arica, in Peru. 

AR’IS-TAR€H, ». A severe critic. Knowles. 

A-RIS’TATE, a. Awned; having a pointed beard-like pro- 
cess; as the glumes of wheat. 

A-RIS-TO-PHAN’I€, a. Pertaining to Aristophanes. WV. .4. 

ARM-CHAIR, n. A chair with arms. Rev. 

ARM-ED, a. In botany, having prickics or thorns. A ship ie 
armed in fute when she carries fewer guns than she appears 
to carry, or shows only a part of her guna. 

ARM’'I-GER, a. (L. One that bears arms.) A knight or 

uire, a knight's companion. 

ARM‘OR-Y, x. In the United States, a place or building in 
which arms are manufactured. 

ARM-SHAP-ED, a. Shaped like the arm. Smith. 

AR-RAIGN-ER, x. One who arraigns. ees 

AR-RO’BA, x. [(Arabic.) A Spanish measure of thirty-two 
Spanish pints. Sp. Dict. 

AR-ROW-SH AP-ED, a. Shaped like an arrow. 

AR’SEN-OUS, a. Pertaining to, or containing arsenic. 

AR’SEN-OUB AC'ID, 2. An acid composed of two equiva- 
jents of arsenic, and three of oxygen. 

AR'SIB, xn. rae f Elevation or rise of voice. 

ae ey A’TION, x. The process of making arte- 

- Watts. 

AR-TE’RI-AL-IZE, v. t To communicate, as to venous 
blood, the qualities of arterial blood. Prong. 

AR-TE’RI-AL-IZ-ED, a. Made arterial. 

AR-TE’RI-AL-IZ-ING, ppr. Rendering arterial. 

AN-TE-RI-OL’O-4Y, n. (Gr. aprnpca, artery, and Aoyos, dis- 
course.} A treatise or urse on the arteries. orn. 

AR-TE’SIAN, a. [from Artois in France.) Artesian wells, 
those made by boring into the earth, till water is reached, 
and, from internal pressure, flows like a fountain. 

AR-TIE-U-LATA, x. plur. Animals having no internal 
ekeleton, but joined coverings, as insects. JAfantell. 

AR-TIE’U-LAR-LY, adv. So as to sound every letter. 

AR-TIL‘LE-RIST, 2. A person skilled in gunnery. 

AR-TILL’ER-Y-MAN, x. One who serves the artillery. 

AS’BO-LIN, x. (Gr. acBodn.} An oil-like matter, acrid and 
bitter, obtained from soot. 

ASH’E-RY, x. A place for ashes. 

AS-PAR’A-MID, a. A modification of aspartate of ammonia, 
in which one cquivaient of the hydrogen of the ammonia, 
and one equivalent of the oxygen of the acid, have left the 
salt and formed water: the remaining compound is aspara- 
mid. Thomson. 

AS-PAR’TATE, nx. Any compound of the aspartic acid with 
a salifiable base. : ; 

AS-PAR’TI€ ACID, 2. A crystaline acid fram asparagus, 
composed of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen and axygen. 

AS’PER-A-TED, pp. Made rough or uneven. 

AS-PERS’O-RY, a. Tending to asperee; defamatory. 

ASPYRANT, a. Aspiring. 

AS-PI'RA-TO-RY, a. Pertaining to breathing; suited to the. 
inhaling of afr. 

AS&-PIR-ING-LY, adv. In an af ley Eanes 

AS-PIR-ING-NESS, 2. The state of being aspiring. 

AS-SEM’BLY, r. Prt ossembly, a meeting of lege? 
voters in a town or city, who act on public business in per- 
son, and by a majority of votes originate the supreme 
power in a state. 


* See Synopsis. A, E,10, 0, ¥, long —FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—PIN, MARINE, BIRD. 
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AS-SESS’A-BLY, ade. By assessment. 
ASSESS-O/RI-AL, a. Pertaining to assessors, or @ court of 


SABERBOFS. ze. 

AS-SEV'ER-A-TED, pp. Affirmed or averred eure: 

AS-SEV’ER-A-TING, ppr. Affirming positively. 

A8-SIM’IL-A-TO-RY, a. Tending to assimilate. 

AS.SO’CIA-BLE-NESS, xn. Associability. 

AS-SOIL’MENT, 2. Act of assoiling. Afore. 

AS-SUMP’TIVE-LY, adv. By way of assumption 

AS-TOUND’ED, pp. Astonished to dumbness. 

AS-TOUNDING, ppr. Astonishing. 2 a. Adapted to as- 
tonish. 

sl hg ternal a. A lamp surrounded with a semi-trans- 

ant shade. 

AS-TRE’A, x. A species of coral. 

AS-TROL’A-TRY, wat a aornp and Aarpeca.) The wor 
ship of the stars. wortk. 

AS-TOTE-NESS, ». Shrewdncss; cunning. 

AT’E-LENE, a. (Gr. arcA\ns, imperfect.) In mineralogy, 
imperfect: wanting regular furms in the genus. S, 

AT-E-LES‘TITE, 2. A mineral resembling sphene. 

AT’OM-IZE, v. ¢. To reduce to atoms. Barter. 

AT-OM-OL'0-6Y, x. The doctrine of atoms. Knowles. 

AT-TA-CIIE’, x. aftasha. (Fr.] One attached to another, 
as a part of his suit or attendants. 

AT-TACK’A-BLE, a. That can be attacked; assailable. 

ATTA-GHAN, x. A Turkish weapon like a sword. 

AT-TAIN-A-BLL'I-TY, x. Attalnableness. Coleridge. 

ATTIE€ES, x. plur. Plural of .4ttic in buildings. 

AT-TLTU'DIN-AL, a. Pertaining to attitude. 

Audita querela. (L.) Inlaw, a writ of complaint for redress. 

AU’RA-TED, a. (L. auris, the ear.) Eared; having ears 
like the scallop-shell. 

AU’RE-ATE, a. Golden. 

AU-RE'O-LA, 2. a auram, gold.) <A circle of rays of 
light, emblematical of glory. 

AU’'RI-€LED, a. Having appendages like ears. 

AU'RI-FORM, a. [L. auris, the ear, and forma.] Earsha- 

pd; having the fonn of the human ear. 

AUS-€UL‘TA-TO-RY, a. Pertaining to hearing or listening. 

Auter droit. (Law Fr.) Another's right. 

Aaterfoits, & Word composed of the French autre, another, 
and fits, fois, time. It signifies formerly ; as auterfuits 
@cquzt, antcrfuits attaint, auterfoits convict, formerly acquit- 
ted, attainted, or convicted, which being specially pleaded, 
fs a bar to a second prosecution for the same offence. 
Blackstone. 

AU-THORI-AL, a. Pertaining to an author. Ed. Rev. 

AU-TO-BI-O-GRAPH'I€-AL, a. Containing autobiography. 

AU-TO-BI-O-GRAPH'I€-AL-LY, ado. By way of autobi- 


ere | 
AU-TO€CH-THON'IE, a. Indigenous. _ 
AU-TOE’RA-SY, 2. Sole right of self-government in a state. 


Barlow. 
AU-TOG-E-NOUS, «. (Gr. avros and yeyuaw.] Generating 
1 


itself. 

AU-TO-NOM’'A-SY, 2. (Gr. avros, and ovdza, a name.) In 
rhetoric, &8 Word of common or general agnification, used 
for the name of a particular thing; as, the man has gone to 
the city, instead of New York. 

AU-TO-NO’MI-AN, a. Pertaining to autonomy. 

AU-TOPS'I€-AL. See AuTopPTICAL. 

A-VAIL-A-BIL'I-TY, 2. Availableness. 

AV-A-TAR’, x. The incarnation of the Deity, in the Hindoo 


mythology. 
A-VERT'ED, . Turmed from or away. 
A-WAK-EN-ING-LY, adv. In a manner to awaken. 


ae L-EYED, a. Having cyes that excite awe. 
A HAP-ED, a. Having the shape of an awl. 
AX’I-AL, a. Pertaining to an axis. Prout. 
AX-I-0O-MAT'IE-AL-LY, adv. By the use of axioms. 
AXIS, x. plur. Ares. 1. In conic sections, a right line divid- 
ing the section into two equal parts, and cutting all its or- 
dinates at right angles. 2. In mechanics, the axis of a bal 
ance is that line about which it tums. The azis of oscilla- 
tion is a right line parallel to the horizon passing through 
the center, about which a pendulum vibrates. The are in 
peritrochio is a wheel concentric with the base of a cylin- 
der, and movable with it about its axis. 3. In optics, a 
cular ray of light from any object falling perpendicu- 
y onthe eye. 4. In architecture, spiral axis is the axis 
of a twisted column spirally drawn. zis of the Ionic capi- 
tal is a line passing perpendicularty through the middle of 
the eye of the volute. The aris of a vessei is an imaginary 
line passing through the middle of it, perpendicular to its 
base. 5. In botany, axis is a taper column in the center of 
some flowers or catkins, about which the other parts are 
disposed. The stem or main body of a plant, with its root. 
Lindley. 6. In anatomy, axis in the name of the second ver- 
teber of the neck; it has a tooth which enters into the first 
verteber, and this tooth is by some called the axis. Encyc, 
AX-OT’O-MOUS, a. (Gr. afwy, axis, and reprw, to cleave.) 
In mineralogy, having & cleavage with a single face, per- 
pendicular to the axis. / 
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AX'STONE, x. A mineral of a nish gray color, found 
chiefly in N ew-Zcaland and the’ South Soa ‘alee where it 
is used for axes and other instruments. Ure. Cleavelanrd. 

AZ'I-MUTH-AL, a. Pertaining to the azimuth. 

A’‘ZOT-IZE, v. t. To imbue with nitrogen ; to deprive of Life. 

AZ'URE-TINT-ED, a. Having a tint of azure color. 


B. 


BA’BY-ISH, e. Like a baby; childish. 

Bee EAN eee adv. In the manner of bacha- 
nals. 

BACK-SLID-ING-NESS, n. The state of backsliding. 

BAF’FLING-LY, adv. Ina baffling manner. 

BAF’FLING-NESS, 2. Quality of baffling. 

BALD’HEAD, x». A man bald on the head. 2 Kinga ii. 

BALE-FIRE, x. A signal fire; an alarm fire. Scott. 

BALE-FUL-NESS, 2. Destructiveness. 

BALK’ING-LY, adv. Ina manner to balk or frustrate. 

BAL-LIS’lA, x. (L.) A machine used by the aneienes in 
war, for throwing darts, stones, &c. 

BAL-LOON'IST, x. One who makes or ascends ia a baloon. 

BAL-LOON’RY, x». The art or practice of ascending in a 
balloon. Quart. Rev. 

BALM-I-LY, adv. Ina balmy manner. Colcridge. 

BAL’O-TADE, 2. In the menage, a leap of a horse upon & 
straight line, so that when his fore feet are in the air, he 
shows nothing but the shoes of his hind fect, without jerk 
ei out. Farrier’s Dict. Encyc. 

BAL-SAM‘I€-AL-LY, adv. Ina balsainic manner. 

BAL-SAM-IF’ER-OUS, a. Producing balsum. 

BAN’GLE, ». An omament worn upon the arms and ankles 
in India and Africa. 

BAN’NER-ET, 2. The highest officer in some of the Swiss 
republics. 

BAP-TIS’‘TI-€AL-LY, ade. Ina baptistical manner. 

BAP-TYZ-A-BLE, a. That may be baptized N. EB. Elders. 

BAR-BA‘'DLAN, x. An inhabitant of Barbadoes. 

BAR-€QO-RELLFE, an. A popular song or mlody sung by 
Venetian gondolicrs. 
AR’‘ET, a. A caniinal’s cap. 

BAR’O-NET-CY, x. The condition or rank of a baronet. 

BA-ROUCHE’, x. baroozh’. A four wheel carriage, with & 
falling top, with seats as in a coach. 

BAR’RA-€0OON, x. In “Africa, a fort. 

BAR’Y-TUM, n. A metal, the basis of baryta. 

BASE, n. In dotany, the base of the fruit is the part where 
it ia united with the peduncle. J.inddcy. 

BASE-HEART-ED, a. Vile in heart. 

BASE’-MENT, n. In modern architecture, & story bclow the 
level of the street. 

BASE-MIND-ED-LY, adv. With a base mind. 

BASE-SOUL-ED, a. Vile in soul. 

BASE-SPIR-IT-ED, a. Low in courage; mean; cowardly. 

BA'SI€, a. Relating to a base; performing the office of a 
base in a salt. 

BA’SI-FI-ER, x. That which converts into a salifiable base. 

BA‘SI-FY, v. t. To convert into a salitiable base. 

BA’SI-FY-ING, ppr. Converting into a salitinble base. 

BA-SI-GYN’I-UM, n. The pedicel on which the ovary of 
certain flowcrs is situated. 

BA-SIN-SHAP-ED, a. Having the form of a basin. 

BA’SIST, x. A singer of base. 

BAS-SEYTO, n. A tenor or small base-viol. 

BAT, x. A mass of cotton prepared for filling quilts or com- 
fortables. 

BAT’-HAUNT-ED, a. Haunted with bats. Wordsworth. 

BA-TRA’€HI-A, 2. plur. svg BatTracHiaN.) Animals of 
the frog kind. Cuvier. Bell. 

BAT’RA-€HOID, a. Having the form of a frog. 

BAT-RA-CHOPH’A-GOUS, a. Feeding on froze. Qu. Rev. 

BATS’MAN, vn. In ericket, the man who haz the bat. 

BAT’TEN-ED, pp. Formed with battens. 2. Become fat. 

BATTING, nz. Gorton or wool in masees prepared for quilts. 

BATTLE-MENT-ED, a. Having batticments. 

BAT-TU'TA, 2. [It.] The measuring of time by beating 

BAY-BER-RY, n. e fruit of the bay-tree or Laurus no- 
billa. Sometimes Incorrectly ao to the Myricacerifera. 

BAY-0U, 2. [Fr. doyau, a gulf.) In Louisiana, the outlet 
of a lake: a channe! for water. 

BEA-€ON-ED, a. Having a beacon. 

BEAR, v.¢. To have weight on the neck by the yoke. 

BEAR-A-BLE, a. That can be borne; tolerable. Fd. Reo. 

BEAR-A-BLY, adv. Ina pearonle maine Weatm. Reo. 
EAU-ES-PRIT, a. bo-exprec. r. wit. 

BEAU-F-DE-AL. n. bo-ide’al. Orr} a model of excellence 


fancy. 
BEAU UTLELED. 4 da'tifed. Adorned, made beautiful. 


BEAU-TLFY-ING, ppr. bx’tifying. Adorning, cmbellish- 
ing. 
BE-GLOUD‘ED, pp. Clouded; darkened. 
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BK-ECLOUDING, ppr. Overspreading with clouds; obecur- 


ing. 
BEDYA-GAT, 2. The name of the sacred books of the Bood- 
hist? in Burmah. Afalcom. 
BE-DARK-EN-ED, pp. Darkened; obscured. 
BE-DAZ’ZLING-LY, adr. So as to bedazzle. 
BE-FI/JZE-BUB, n. A prince of devils. (The word etgni- 
fies the dtity of flies.) 
BE-FALL’EN, pp. Fidlen on. 
BE-FALL’ING, n. That whieh befalls; an event. 
BE-FLAT’TER-ED, a. Flattered. 
BE-FOG’GED, a. Involved in a fog. Irving. 
BE-FORE-CLTED, a. Cited in a preeeding part. 
RE-FoR F-MEN-TION-ED, a. Mentioned before. 
BE-FUR’RED, a. Covered with fur. 
BE-GRUD@ED, pp. Having excited envy. 
BE-GRUDG’ING, ppr. Envying the possession of. 
BE-GUILE-MENT, #. Act of beguiling or deceiving. 
BE-GUIL-ING-LY, adv. Ina manner to deceive. . 
BE’GUM or BE’GAUM, n. In the East Indies, a prineess o 
Iedy of high rank. AMa/com. 
BE-JEYU-IT, v. t. Fo initiate in Jesuitism. Afilton. 
BE-LE€’TUR-ED, a. Lectured. 
BEL’EM-NITE, 2. A generic name for the remains of ex- 
tinct forse) bodies of the class Cephalopodes. Haldiman. 
BEL’‘LI-ED, pp. Sweiled or prominent, like the belly. 
BELU’LESS, a. Having no bell. Scott. 
BELT’ED, a. Wearing a belt. 
PE-MOIST’EN-ED, v. t. ‘l'o moisten; to wet. 
BEN’E-DI€T, 2. A married man. 
BEN’E-FIT, 2. Aplay, the procecds of which are for s pas- 
ticular person. 
Bene-placrto. Tn music, at pleasure. 
BE-NUMB’MENT, wn. Act of benumbing. Kirby. 
BE-PLAIT-ED, a. Plaited. Afrs. Butler. 
BE-PUCK’ER-ED, a. Puckered. 
BE-PUFF’ED, a. Pufted 
BER’RY-FORM’ED, a. Formed like a berry. Saeth. 
BERTH, 2. An office or place for employment. 
BERTH, v. To berth, in seamen's language, ia to allot to 
each man a place for his hammoc. 
BE-SE.ECH-ING-LY, ade. In a besecching manner. 
BE-SFEM-ING-LY, adv. Ina beseeming manner. 
BE-SEEM-ING-NESS, 2. Quality of being beseeming. 
BE-SHROUD’ED, a. Shrouded. 
BY ee MENT n. Act of besicging; state of being be- 
sieved. : 
BE-SIEG-ING-LY, adv. Ina besieging manner. 
BE-SLAV‘’ER v.t. To defile with slaver. 
BE-SLAV’ER-ED, pp. Defiled with slaver. Heder. 
BE-SLAV’ER-ING, ppr. Detiling with slaver. 
BE-SLOB'’BER-ING, ppr. Beslubbering. Ed. Rev. 
BE’SOM-ER, 2. One who uses a besom. 
BE-SOT’TING-LY, adv. In a besotting manner. 
BE-SPREAD'ING, ppr. Spreading over. 
BE-SPRINK’‘LINGS, x. Sprinklings. 
BE-TRAY-MENT, ». Act of betraying; breach of trust. 
REST-AR-RANG-ED, a@ Arranged in the best manner. 
BEST-€ON-CERT’ED, a. Concerted in the best manner, 
BEST-GOV-ERN-ED, a. Governed in th: best manner. 
BEST-SPOK-EN, a. yoken in the best manner. 
BEST-TRAIN-ED, a. Trained in the best manner. 
BEST-WRITTEN, a. Written in the best manner. 
BE-THRALL’ED, pp. Enslaved. 
BE-THRAUL’ING, pyr. Reducing to slavery. 
BE-TOSS’ED, a. Tossed; violently agitated. 
BE-TRAY-AL, x. Betrayment. (4 bad word.) 
BYT’ren, Laid as a wager. 
BET’TER-MENT, 2. Amaking better. Montague. 
BE-TU'TOR-ED, a. Tutored; instructed. Coleridge. 
BEV’EL-ED-WHEEL, = A wheel with a beveled edge, 
in which the cogs are inserted. . 
BE-WAIL-ING-LY, ade. In a mouwmful manner. 
BE-WAIL-MENT, x. The act of bewailing. 
BE-WIL/DER-ED-NESS, x. State of being bewildered. 
BE-WIL’'DER-ING-LY, ado. So as to bewilkder. 
BE-WIL’DER-MENT, n. State of being bewildered. 
BE-WITCH'ING-NESS, x. Quality of bewitching. 
BE-WRAY-ING-LY, adv. In a manner to bewray. 
BE-WRAY-MENT, w Act of bewraying. 
BIB-1L.1-OL’A-TRY, x. Gr BiBdcos and Aarpsia.) Wor- 
ship or hornage paid to ks. Southey. 
BIB-LI-O-MA-NI’'A€-AL, a. Pertaining to a passion for 
books. Quart. Rev. 
BIR-LI-O-PEG'I€, a. Relating to the binding of books. 
BI-CEPH’A-LOUS, a. [L. dts, and Gr. xegadn, head.) Hav- 
ing two heads. 
BI-ERU’RAL, a. Having two legs. 
AI-E€US’PID, n. [L. dis, and exspés, a point.] Rav- 
BI-€U'S’PID-ATE, ing two points. (teeth. 
BI-DENT’ATE, a. In betany, two-toothed; having two 
BI-FO’LI-ATE, a. In botany, having two leaves. 
BI-FRONT-ED, a. Having two fronts. 
BI-GLANDU-LAR, a. Having two glands, as a plant. 
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BI-JOU, x. [Fr.] A trinket, ora littic box; a jewet. 
BHWOU-TRY, x. The making or dealing in jewelry , jewelry. 
BI-MENS’AL, a. Occurring once in two months. 
BI-MUS’€U-LAR, a. [bis and muscular.) Having two at- 
taching muscles and two muscular impressions. Kirby. 
BIND-ING-LY, adv. So as to bind. 
BIND-ING-NESS, x. State of having foree to bind. 
BIN-O@’U-LAYE, a. Having two eyes. 
BI-O-GRAPH'1€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of a bicgra- 


hy. 

BLOL'O-CY, n- [Gr. Bios and Aoyos.} The science of life; 
a term introduced tn place of physiology. Lawrence. 

BI-PIN’NATE, the more usual spelling of Bapennate. 

BI-PO’LAR, a. Doubly polar. Coleridge. 

BIRD-OR-GAN, 2. A small barrel organ, used in teaching 
birds to sing. 

BIRDS-EYE-MA'PLE, 2. Curled maple, a species of wood 
much used in cabinet work. 

BIRTH'LESS, a. Deetitute of birth. 

BIs, in music, denotes repetition of a passage. 

BLSE’TOSE or BI-SE’TOUS, a. [L. sctesus.) Bavingtwo 
bristles. 

BISH'OP, x. A part of a lady's dress. 

RISHOP-DOM, x. Jurisdiction of a bishop. 

BISH’OP-ED, pp. Confirmed. 

BISH’OP-ING, ppr. Confirming. 

BISH’OP-LY, adv. In the manner of a bishop. Hocker. 

BLS‘MUTH-LNE, x. A rare mineral, composed of buanuth 
and sulphur 

BIs’MUTH-O-CHER, 2. Bismuthte lusine ore. 

BLSTIP’U-LED, a. Having two stipules. 

BI-SUL’€ATE, a. Two furrowed. 

BU'TING, rx. Act of biting. 

PIl-reED, pp. Having the bit put in the mouth. 

BIT’TING, Patting the bits in the mouth. 

BI-TU-MI-NI-ZA‘TION, 2. The proceas of forming bits 
men. Mantell. 

BI-TU'MI-NI-ZING, Forming bhumen. 

BI-ZAR’RE, a. IE Odd, fanciful. 

BLACK’-BOARD, n. A board used in schools for writing 
or drawing lines on for instruction. 

BLACK’EN-ED, pp. Made black. 

BLACK’‘EN-ING, ppr. Making black; darkening. 

eee nm. The state or conduct of a black 
guar 

BLACK’-HEART-.ED, @. Having a black of maficnant 

BLACK‘'-LEGS, a. A notorious gambler. [heart. 

BLACK’-SIL-VER, 2. A mineral. 

BLACK’-SNAKE, x. A serpent of a black color; two spe- 
cies are found in America. They are of the genus Coluber. 

BLA€K’/STRAP, 2. A coarse liquor drank by the vulgar. 

BLACK’-TRESsS’‘ED, a Having black tresses 

BLAD-ING, ppr. Furnishing with a blade. 

BLAKE, a. Vohow. N. of Eng. 

BLAME-FUL-LY, adv. In a blaineful manner. 

BLAME-FUL-NEsSS, x. State of being blameful. 

BLANIYNESS, 2. State of being bland. Chalmers. 

BLANK’‘NESS, 2. State of being blank. 

BLAT’TER-LNG, ppr. Blustering. 

BLAT’TER-ING, x. Senseleas blustering. 

BLEAR-ED, pp. Dimined by a watery humor. 

BLEAR-ING, ppr. Dinuining with a humor. 

BLENCH’ED, pp. Checked, reudered ineffectual 

BLENCH'ING, ppr. Checked; deadened. Blackstenm 

BLIGHT-ED, pp. Blasted. 

BLIGHT-ING, ppr. Blasting. 

BLIGHT-ING-LY, adv. By blasting. 

BLISS-PRO-DU’CING, a. Producing bliss. 

BLIS'TER-Y, a. Full of blisters. 

BLOND'-LACE, r. Lace made of silk. 

BLOOD’-COL-OR-ED, a. Having the color of blood. 

BLOOD’-DRENCH-ED, a. Drenched in blood. 

BLOOD’-DRUNK, a. Drunk with blood. Afere. 

BLOOD’-DY-ED, a. Dyed with blood. 

BLOOD’LESS-LY, adv. Without bloodshed. 

BLOOD’-MARK-ED, a Marked with blood. 

BLOOD/-SHA-KEN, a. Having the blood in commotion. 

BLOOD’'-SPILL-ING, a. Shedding blood. 

BLOOD'-SPIT-TER, a. One who spits blood. 

BLOOD’STONE, n. In gem sculpture & species of bette 
trope dotted with spots of Jasper. Elmes. 

BLOOD’-SWELL-ED, a. Swelled with blood. 

BLOOD’ -THIRST-I-NESS, ». ‘Thirst for shedding blood. 

BLOOD'-WON, a. Won by shedding blood. Scott. 

BLOOD'-WORTH-Y, a. Worthy of blood. 

BLOOD'Y-ING, ppr. Staining with blood. 

BLOOM’ING-NESS, 2. State of being blooming. 

BLOS’SOM-ED, pret. of Blossom. 

BLOT’TLNG-LY, adr. By blotting. 

BLOWZE, n. blow:. A cap. 

BLCUE-PE-TER, n. The signal for sailing. 

BLOE-Y, a. Somewhat blue. 

BLUFF’Y, a. Abounding in bluffs or bold points of coast. 

BLU’ISA-LY, adv. In a bhuiish manner. 
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Done or spoken with gross mistake. 

BLURT’ED rown out hastily. 

BLURT’ING, ppr. Throwing out or uttered hastily. 

BLUSH’FUL-LY, ade. Ina blushful manner. 

BLUSH’ING-LY, adv. Ina blushing manner. 

BLUS’TER-ING-LY, ado, In a blustering manner. 

BO-AN-ER’GFS, x. Sons of thunder. Matth. iii. 

BOARD-RULE, xn. A figured scale for finding the number 
of square feet in a board, without calculation. Haldiman. 

BOAST-FUL-LY, adv. Ina boastful manner. 

BOAST-FUL-NESS, n. State of being boastful. 

BOAT-ED, pp. Transported in a boat. 

BOB’E-RO, x. [Span.] A kind of dance, or play. 

BOB'0O-LINK, a2. The popular name of the reed-bird. 

BOCK’ING, a. 4 particular sort of cloth, like baize. 

BOLD-SPIR-IT-ED, a. Having bold spirit or courage. 

BO-LO'GN-A-SAU-SAGE, n. A large sausage made of ba- 
con, veal, and pork-suet, chopped fine, and inclosed in askin. 

BOL-TON-ITE, ». A mineral of a granular composition, 
found in Bolton, Massachusetts. 

BOLT-UP-RIGHT, a. Perfectly upright. Good. 

BOM-BA-ZETTE’, x». A sort of woolen cloth. 

BOM’BITE, ». A mineral found in Bombay. 

BO'NA-PART-ISM, n. The policy or manners of Bona- 

arte. J.amartine. 

BO'’NI-FORM, a. Of a good shape. 

BON-ING, ppr. Depriving of bones. 

BON’NET-ED, a. earing a bonnet. 

BON’-TON, 2. [Fr.] Fashion. 

BON-VELVANT, xn. [Fr.] A jovial companion. 

BOO'BY-HUT, 2. A kind of covered sleigh. 

BOODH, x. In Eastern Asia, a general name for divinity. 
BOODH’ISM, x. The religion of the people of Burmah, S8t- 
am, and several other countries, propagated by Guadama. 

BOODH'IST, x. A follower of Guadama. 

BOOK’-MAD-NESS, 2. A rage fur possessing books; bib- 
liomany. 

BOOK’'MIND-ED-NESS, n. Love of books. 

BOOM’E-RANG, 2. A wooden weapon used by the natives 
of Australia. (See Kryiex.] 

BOOK’-MUS.LIN, x. A particular kind of mualin. 

BOOK’STONE, 2. (See Binriowire.] 

BOON, x. The refuse or useless vegetable matter from dress- 
ed flax. Lubrary of Fut. Knowledge. 

BOOT’-JA€K, x. machine tor drawing off boots. 

BOR-ING, x». A place inade by boring. 

BO’SOM-ING, ppr. Putting in the bosom. 2 Embracing, as 
a fond mother her child. 

BOS'WELL-ISM, 2. A peculisrity of Boswell. 

BOTCH'ING, ppr. Patching or mending clumsily. 

BOU-DOIR, doo'dwar, ». [Fr.) A small private room for 
curiosities, écc. 2. A lady's private room. 

BOV'ID, a. (L. bes.) Relating to that tribe of ruminant 
mammals, of which the genus Bos is the type. 

BOW'1E-KNIFF, 2. A long knife, or short sword, used by 
hunters and others in the western States. 

BOW-LESS, a. Destitute of a bow. 

BOW-STRING-ED, a. Furmished with bow strings. 

BOX’-€6AT, 2. Anovercoat use first by coachmen. 

BOX’-LOB-BY, nx. In a theater, the lobby leading to the 


BLUN’DER-ED, a 
pe. Th 


boxes. 

BRA€EH'T-O-PODE, x. [Gr. Spayiov, the arm, and oda, 
feet.) An animal which moves by means of processes like 
arms, as the lingula and terebratula. Mantell. 

BRA €H'Y-TYP-OUB, a. (Gr. Bpaxvs, short, and rumos, 
soem In mineralogy, of a short form. Mohs. 

BRA‘CING, nw. Act of bracing, or state of being braced. 

BRA/‘CING, ppr. Fumishing with braces; making tight or 
or firm. 

BRA/‘CING, a. Having the quality of glying strength or tone. 

BRATMDED, pp. Woven together. 

BRAID-ING, pyr. Weaving or interlacing. « 

BR AIN-THROB, x. The throbbing of the brain. =~ 

BRAKE, xn. A something that is or may be used to stop the 
motion of a body. 

BRAKE-MAN,x. The man whose business is to stop cars 
on rail-ways. 

BRAN’€H1-0-PODE, 2. (Gr. Spayyca, gills, and rovs, rodos, 
foot.) A small animal having gill-bearing legs. Kirby. 
BRANEH'I-REME, x. (Gr. Soayxia, and L. remus.) An 

antinal that has legs terminating In a bundle of setiform 


Srancly a with its respiration. Kerby. 
BRAND-IR-O 
BRA NDYING-IR-ON, 'n. A trivet to set a pot on. 


BRAS’SET, «. A casque or head-piece of armor. 

BRAYLE, x. (See Bratt. . 

BRE ACH-FUL, a. Full of breaches. 

BRE ACH-Y, a. Apt to brenk fences; unruly. 

BREAIY-STUFF, x. Bread corn, meal or flour. U. States. 

BREAST PIN, «2 A pin wom for fastening, or for omament 
before the breast. 

BREATH-A-BLE-NESS, x. State of being breathable. 

BREECH, 2. brick. The large thick end of a cannon or oth- 
er fire-arm. 
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BREECH, ec. ¢. To fasten with breeching. 
BRE-PHOT’RO-PHY, x. (Gr. Spepus, an infant, and rpedw, 
to feed.) The nurture of orphans. 
BRE-VIL‘O-QUENCE, n. G brevis and loguor.) <A brief 
and pertinent mode of speaking. 
BREV'LPEN, x. One of an order of grallatory birds, having 
short wings, as the ostrich. 
BRIBE-LESS, a. That can not be bribed; that is not bribed. 
BRIBE-PAN’DER, n. [bribe and pander.) One who pro 
cures bribes. Burke. 
BRID-ED, a. Made a bride. 
BRIER-ED, a. Set with briers. 
BRIG-AD-ED, pp. Formed into a brigade. 
BRIG-AD-ING, ppr. Forming into a brigade. 
BRIDGE-LESS, a. Having no bridge. 
BRIEF-LESs, a. Having no briet. 
BRIGHT-EN-ED, pp. Made bright or more bright. 
BRIGHT-EN-ING, ppr Making bright or brighter. 
BRIGHT-HUED, a. Having a bright color. 
BRIG-U-ING, ppr. Canvassing; soliciting. Swift. 
BRISK’-LOOR-ING, a. Having a lively look. 
BRIS°TLE-ARM-ED, a. Armed with brisdes. Kirby. 
BRIN'TLE-BEAR-ING, nn. Having bristles. Airby. 
BRI-TAN‘'NIA, rn. A composition of lead and some other 
metal, as antimony or bismuth. 
se cle res G, ppr. Piercing with a spit; tapping; first 
vulging. 
BROAD'-BOT’TOM-ED, a. Having a wide bottom. 
BROAD’-CHEST-ED, a. UWaving a broad chest or thorax. 
BROAD’-HEAD-ED, a. Having a broad head. Scott. 
BROAD'-MOUTH-ED, a. Having a wide mouth. Jrving. 
BROAD’-SPREAD, @ Wide«#pread. 
BRO‘GANS, x. Stout coarse shoes. See Broeve. 
BROMINE, nw. (Gr. Spceyos, fetid.) An elementary acidify- 
ing and basifying substance, found in sea-water and marine 
productions. It is a deep-red fluid, very offensive. Prout. 
BRON-CHOPH'O-NY, n. (Gr. 80) x05, and grown, Voice. } 
In medicine, a loud, clear, thrilling sound, scenmng as if clove 
to the ear of the bearer, or as if the patient spoke Uiough 
his ribs. Had. 
BRON-€HUS, vn. [(Gr.]) The wind-pipe. 
BROOK’LET, n. A small brook. 
BROTH’ER-LI-NESS, 2. State of being brotherly. 
BROW-ED, a. Formed into a berder. 
BRO'IN, ». A bear. Pope's Dunctad. 
BROIT-ED, pp. Reported. 
BROIT-ING, ppr. Reporting. 
Brutum fulmen. cay A loud but harmless threatening. 
BUD'BLING, Ppr Rising in bubbles; running with.a.gur 
gling noise; cheating. 
BU €’CIN-UM, 2.) The trumpet-shell. 
BU-CEL‘LA, ». (L.) A litte morsel or mouthful. 
BUCK’ET-FULL, mn. As inuch as a bucket will hold. 
BUCK’EYE, n. A tree in the western States. Hence the 
name given to an inhabitant of Ohio. 
BUCK’‘LED, pp. Fastened with a buckle. 
BUCK’LER-HEAD-ED, a. Having a head like a buckler. 
BUCK’LING, 2. A fastening by a buckle. : 
BUCK’LING, ppr. Fastening with a buckle 
BUID’DHA. See Boonpn. 
BUD'DING-NESS, 2. State of budding. 
BUF’FA-LO-ROBE, 2. The skin of the bleon of North 
America, incorrectly called buffalo, prepared with the 
BUG’GY, ». A small carriage without a top. (hair on. 
BUL’‘LA, 2. The ehell of a molluse. 2. A bleb, or a large 
picce of cuticle raised by Une extravasation of a transparent 
watery fluid. 
Bulls and bears, a cant term among stock-brokers for buycrs 
and sellers of stocks on speculation. 
BULL'S-E FE, n. In architecturc, a small circular or ellip- 
tical window. 
BULL’L-ED, pp. 
BUL’LY-IN é Insulting with threats. 
BUNG’A-LOW, a. In Bengal, a country house, erected by 
Europeans, and made of wood, bamboo and thatch. 
BUNG’-DRAW-ER, x. A wooden malict, of a peculiar form, 
for taking the bung out of a cask. [ Local.) 
BUN‘ION, n. A corm on a tue. 
BUOY'ANT-LY, adr. Ina buoyant manner. Coleridge. 
BUOY’ED, pp. Kept afloat on water; supported. 
BUOY'ING, ppr. Keeping afloat; sustaining. 
BU-PRES'TL DANS, rn. plur. A tribe of coleopterous in- 
rects, of brilliant metallic colors. Kirby. 
BUR’DEN-SOME-LY, ade. In a burdensome manner. 
BUR’GOUT, x. A kind of thick gruel used by seamen. 
BUR-I-ED, pp. ber’ried. Deposited in the earth, or in a 


Insulted. 


grave. 
BURK, o. ¢. [from the name of the Irishman who first com 
mitted the crime, In 1#29.] To murder a person with the 
intention of selling the body for diswection. 
BURK’‘ED, pp. Murdered, as above. [AModern.] 
BURK’‘ING, ppr. Murdering, as above. 
BURK’ISM, n. The practice of killing persons for the pur- 
pose of obtaining bodies for disseclion. West. Rev. 
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BURR’-MILL-STONE. See BunRr-sTons. 

BU'SI-NESS-LIKE, a. Being in the true manner of busi- 
ness. 

BUSK ED, a. Wearing a busk. Pollok. 

RUS-Y-ING, por. biz zying. Constantly employing. 

BU-SY-MIND-ED, a. Having an uctive mind. 

BUTCH'ER-ED, pp. Killed; slaughtered. 

BUTCH’ER-ING, pyr. Blaughtering. 

BUTCH’ER-ROW, a. A row of shambles, Whitlock. 

BUT’TED, pp. Struck with the head. 

BUIYTING, pyr. Striking with the head. 

BUT’TON-BU SH, 2. The popular name of Cephalanthus 
occidentale. 

BUT’rON-ING, Fastening with a button. 

BUX’I-NA, Qn. An alkaloid obtained from the bark of Buz- 

BUX’I-NE, us sempercirens, or common Boz. 

BUZZING-LY, adr. With a low hissing sound. 

BY'BLOW, nn. A side or incidental blow. 

BY’BU-8I-NESS, « Business aside of Ube common mode. 

BYE, » ([Sax.] A dwelling. Gibson. 2. In play or 

mes, & station, or place of an individual player. 

BY'PAS-SAGE, x A passage by the way ; or a byway. 

BYS’SIN, pa. The thread or fibers by which the gencra 

BYS‘’SUS, Pinna, Byasouna and otber animals attach 
themacives to extrancous bodies. 

BYS’SUS, a. L. byssus; Gr. Pvacos, fine linen or cotton.) 
Fine linen, silk, &c. 

BYS’SUS, ». Beard in shells, as in Mytilus and Pinna. 

BY'STROKE, 2. An incidental orsly stroke. 


C 


€A B, n. <A eovered carriage with two wheels. 
€AB’BAG-ED, pp. Purloined, as cloth by him who cuts out 
@ garment. 


€AB'BAGING, Purloining, as pieces of cloth. 
€ABING, ppr. Inctosing ina cabin. 
€A’BLE, x. Cables, in architecture, wreathed circular 


moldings, resenibling a rope. 

€A-CHE, 2. [Fr.] A hole in the ground for hiding and pre- 
serving provisions which it is inconvenient to Carry ; used 
by settlers in the West. 

€ACH-ET, x. [Fr. from cacker, to conceal, pron. caska.) A 
seal. Lettre de cachet, a private letter of state. 

paren NS (Gr. xaxog and ANoyos.] Bad speaking. 

€A-€0-PHON-TE: ' 

€A-€0 PHON'IE-AL, a. Sounding harshly. 

€AC'O-TECH-NY, vn. (Gr. xaxos and rexyn.] A ae art. 

€A€'.O-TRO-PHY, n. [Gr. xaxos and rpwon.] Bad food 
for nutrition. 

€A-CU'MIN-ATE, 0. t. To make sharp or pointed. 

€A-DAV’ER-OUS-LY, adv. In a@ cadaverous form. 

€A-DAV’'ER-OUS-NESS, n. The quatity of being cadav- 
erous. 

€A-DU'CE-AN, a. Belonging to Mercury’s wand. 

€AF’E-NET, nz. [Fr. cafe.] In Turkey, a hotel or house 
of rest for travclers. 


€A’GED, pp. Confined in a cage. 
€A‘GING, Confining in a cage. 
€A-LAN’DO. [lt. ca/ure, to decrease.}] In music, directs to 


a diminution of time and sound, till the sound ts nearly lost. 
€AL‘A-THUS, x. [L. and Gr.]_ In architecture, a sort of 
basket in which females kept their work; also, a sort of 
cup used in eacrifices. Elmes. 
€AL-€A’RI-O-AR-GIL-LA'’CEQUS, a. Consisting of cal- 
carious and arvillaceous earth. 
€AL-€ A‘RI-O-SIL-I’CIOUB, a. Consisting of ealcarious 


and silicious earth. 

€AL-€A’RI-OUS-NESS, nx. Quality of being calcarious. 

€AL’CIN-ED, pp. Reduced to a friable state by heat. 

€AL'CIN-ING, ppr. Rendering friable by heat. 

€AL’EN-DAR, mn. In Congress, a list of bills prepared for 
the action of uiat body. 

€AL’EN-DER-ED, pp. Made smooth. 

€AL‘EN-DER-ING, ppr. Making smooth or glossy by be- 
ing pressed between rollers. 

grea ras CE, x. (L. calesco.] Growing warmth ; grow- 

eat. 

€A-LIG’RA-PHIST, ». An elegant penman. 

€A-LIGT-NOUS-LY, adv. Obscurely. 

€AL'LIS-THEN-I€, a. Pertaining to callisthenica. 

€AL'LIS-THEN-I€ES, n. (Gr. xadog, beautiful, and eGevos, 
strength.) Exercises designed to promote grace of move- 
ment and strength of body. 

€ALM’-BROW-ED, a. Wearing the look of calmners. —- 

€A-LOG’RA-PHY, x. (Gr. wadog and ypagn.) Elegant 
penmanship. Ed. Rev. 

€A-LUM BA, n. [from Kalumb, its native name in Mozam- 
bique.] A plant growing in Mozambique; the root, a bit- 
ter tonic, is much used in medicine. 

€ALVA-RY, 2. In architecture, a chapel, ereeted by Ro- 
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manists, on a hill, in whieh are represented the mysterice 
of Christ's death. Elmes. 


€CALVIN-IZE, v. t. To convert to Calvinian. 

€AL‘VI-TY, ». Baldness, 

€A-LYPTRI-FORM, a. Having the form of a calypta. 

€A‘LYX,n. plur. Calyzes. Au envelop consisting of one 
whorl of leaves. Lindley. 

€AMB’, or CAMB’IUM, nv. In botazy, a viscid secretion, 
which, in the spring, separates the alburmum of a plant from 
the liber, or inner bark. Lindley. 

bas ete BE’, ». {D. kombuis.} A ship's cook-room eo 

tchen. 

€AM'BREL, x. A erooked piece of wood, or iron, to hang 
meaton. (See Gamarec.]) 

€AM’E-RA LU’CI-DA, nx. An optical instrument, which 
by means of a stile, lenses, &c., gives the outlines of exter- 
nal objects on paper or canvas, so that an artist can skctch 
the subject. Elmcs. 2 A gem cut in reflef; fine’catving 
on precious stones and shells. 

€AM'ER-A-TING, ppr. Arching. 

€AM’PAG-NOL, 2. A specics of short tailed rat. Kirby. 

€AM’PA-NILE, a. In architecture, a clock or bell tower. 
Elmes. 

€AMP’-BOY, x. A boy that serves imacamp. Dwight. 

€CAM’PHEN, n. [A contraction of camphogen, from xupdo- 
pav OF kaygdovpd, and yevvaw, Se A name for 
pure eil of turpentine, in order to disguise the nature of the 
substance, when sokd for burning in Jamps. 

€AM-PHOR-A’CEOUS, a. Of the nature of camphor; par 
taking of camphor. Barton. 

with camphor. 


€AMPHOR-ATE, v. t=. To im 

€AM’-.VOQD, n. A tropical wood used in dyeing. 

€AN'CER-OUS-LY, adv. In the manner of a cancer. 

€AN-DE-LA’BRUM, x. [L.) A candle-stick with branches, 

€AN’DLE-WICK, 2. The wick for candles. 

€CAN’DY,xn. A species of confectionery, or compound of 
sugar with some other substance, as sugar candy, mclasep 
candy, &e. 2. In Bombay, a weight of 360 pounds. 

€AN-NON-AD-ED, pp. Attacked witb cannon shot. 

€AN-NON-AD-ING, ppr. Battering with cannon shot. 

€A-NON IC, a. Canonical hours, are certain stated 

€A-NONIE-AL, times of the day, fixed by the eccle- 
siastical Jaws, or appropriated to the offices of prayer and 
devotion. Encye. Canonical obedicace, submission to 
the eanons of achurch. Canonical punishmecats, are such 
as the church may inflict. Canonical life, is Unc method or 
rute of Nving prexcribed by the ancicnt clergy who lived in 
community. Canonical sins, in the ancient church, were 
those for which capital punishment was inflicted. Caxcr- 
teal letters, ancienUy, were letters which pawed between 
the orthodox clergy, ag testimonials of their faith, to keep 
up the Cathohe communion, and to distinguish them from 
heretics. Canonical epistles, is an appellation given to 
those epistles of the New Testament which are called gea- 
eral or catholic. Encyc. 

€AN'ON-IZ-ED, pp. Declared to be a saint. 

€AN‘ON-IZ-ING, ppr. Declaring to be a saint. 

€AN’O-PY-ING, ppr. Covering with a canopy. Dryden. 

Cantainic, in musie, a smooth, graceful style. 

€ANT’ER-ED, pp. Ridden upon a canter. 

€ANT’ER-ING, - Moving or riding with a moderate 

€AN ‘TILE, v. @. PS cut to pieces. 

€ANTING-NESS, 2. Quality of uttering in cant. 

€A-PAR’I-SON-ED, pp. Covered with a cloth; dressed 


eR PAR TSON-IN Dressing s] 
-PAR’T-SON-ING : pompousty. 
Ei In botany, a mode of inflores- 


€A-PIT’U-LUM, 2. f 
cence, in which the flowers are sessile, on the sane hori- 

GAPROM the peduncle. een } 

: OR, n. PGr. carvos, smoke, orpa, & part. 

A transparent janes oil-like fluid chtsined foes the 
smoke of organic bodies. 

€A’PON-IZE, v. t. To castrate a fowl. Barrington. 

€A-POTE’, n. An outer garment worn in the East. 

€AP’-PA-PER, n. A coarse paper, so called from being 
used to make caps to bold commodities. Boyle. 

port it (It. freak, whim.) A loese, kind 

music. 

€A-PRIE-CIO’RO. [It.) A free, fantastic style of music. 

€AP’RID, a. [L. capra, a erat). Reledng to that tribe of 
mmiaant mammals, of which genus Capra is the type. 

€A-PRIG’E-NOUS, a. Produeed by a goat. 

€AP’-SHEAF, x. The top sheaf ef a stack of grain; the 
crowner. 

€AP’SIZ-ED, pp. Overeet. 

€AP‘SIZ-ING, ppr. Overtuming. 

re mortunm. ] Dead matter, lees, worthless remains. 

€AR’A-€COL-ING, ppr. Moving in a caracol. 

€AR-BON-AD-ED, pp. Cut for broiling er frying. 

€AR’-BON-AD-ING, ppr. Cutting for broiling or frying. 

€AR’BON-IZ-ING, ppr. Converting into carban. 

€AR-DITI8, x. Inflammation of the heart. 

€ART-€A-TOR-ED, pp. Made ridieulous by grotesque re 
semblance. 
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€ART-CA-TOR-ING, ppr. Making ridiculous by grotesque 


€ARTOLE, & {Fr} A amall rriage. 2 A 

‘ ) m- r. small o ca cover- 

edcart. 3 A ina J calash. ied 

€AR-NAL-ISM, w. The indulgence of carnal appetites. 

€AR-NIV'O-RA, v. plu. An order of animals whicb subsist 
on flesh, as the hyena. Curier. 

€AR-O-LITIE, a. Decorated with branches. 

€A-ROUS'ING-LY, ade. ln a carousing manner. 

€AR'PEL, x. In botany, &@ small seed-vessel or peri- 

€AB-PEL'LUM, carp, that is one of an aggregate, pro- 
duced by a single flower. De Cand. 

€AR'PEL-LA-RY, a Belonging to carpels; or containing 


them. 
€AR-PET-STRIP, x. The piece under a door to raise it 
above the carpet. 
€AR'RI-ED, pp. Borne; conveyed; transported. 
€AR'RY-ALL, corrupted from cariole. 
€ART’-WHIP, ». A large whip used in driving animals in 


carts. 

€A-RY-OP'SIS, a. (Gr. capva, a walnut, and orrw, to see.) 
In botany, a pericarp which is one-celled, superior, indehis 
eent, dry, with the integuments of the seed cohering insep- 
arably with the cndocarp, as wheat and barley, &c. Lind- 


CAGCA-RILLA. n. The bark of a tree called Croton Cas- 
carilla, a powerful tonic. 

€ASE-HARD-EN-ED, pp. Having the outside hardened. 

€ ASFE-HARD-EN-ING, ppr. Hardening the outer part. 

€ASE-MA-TED, «. Furnished with casemate. Kirby. 

ba a PP: Exchanged for coin, or ober money equiva- 
ent. 

€ASH'ING, . Exchanging for money. 

€ASH’MERE, x. A shawl; so called from the country 
where first made. 

€ASQUE-SHAP-ED, a. Shapcd like a casque. . 

€AS'SE-PA-PER, n. Broken paper. 

€AS8-SU-MU'NAR, n. An arumnatic root. 

€AST, v. t. To assign the parts of a play to particular act- 


ors. 

€AST, 2. Whatever is cast ina mold. 2. An assignment 
of the parts of a play to the several actors. 

€ASTE, 2. In Hindostan, a tribe or clase of the same rank 
or profession: aa, the caste of bramins, or priests. 

€AST-ER, xn. One who makes castings; a founder. 

€AST-ERS, a. A frame for holding bottles. 

G€AST ING, n. Casting cf draperies, the proper distribution 
of the folds of garments, in painting and sculpture. 

€A-TAL’Y-SIS, ». (Gr. waradvots.] A decomposition and 
mew combination of the proximate and elementary principles 
of compounds, by the presence of substances which do uot 
ef themselves so combine. 

€AT-A-LYTIE€E, a. Relating to catalysis. 

€AT-A-NA-DORM’OUS, a. In tchthyology, passing once a 
year from salt water into fresh. 

€AT-A-RA€T‘OUS, a. Partaking of the nature of a cata- 
ract in the eye. 

€AT-BIRD, 2 An American bird, whose cry resembles 
that of acat; the Turdus Feliroz. 

€AT-E-€HI-SA’'TION, x. The act of catechising. 

€A-THAR-TIE-A L-LY, adv. In the manner of a cathartic. 

€ATH-O-LICLTY, nz. The religion of the Romanists. 

€A-TIL-I-NA‘RI-AN, a. Resembling Catiline, the Roman. 

€AT-I-LI-NA‘RI-AN, xn. One who reseinbles Catiline. 

€CAT'S-EYE, «2. Sunstone. a subspecies of quartz, called 
from its white zones or rings like onyx, and its variable co- 
lors like opal. It exhibits a yellowish radiation, somewhat 
resembling aeat'seye. Encye. Clearrland. 

€©AT’-FALL, 2. In ebips, a rope used in weighing anchor. 

€AT GUT, 2. The intestines of sheep dried and twisted, 
used for strings of violins and other instruments, 2. A sort 
of linen or canvas, with wide interstices. 

€A-THAR'SIS, nw. (Gr. Infra.) Purgation; alvine dis- 
charges; evacuation. 

€©A-THARTI-NA, In. A doubtful alkaloid, obtained from 

€A-THARTINE, i genna, & name applied to several spe- 
cies of cassia. 

CATH’'E-RLINE-PEAR, x. A small pear. 

€CATH'E-TUS, 2. In arch eee a aaa line, sup- 
posed to through the middle of a cylindrical body. 
Alan, the beate of the Ionic volute. Eacyc. 

€AT’MINT, x. A jdant. 

€AT-O-NINE-TAILS, x. A whip with ninc lashes. 

€AT’TLE-SHOW, 2. An exhibidon of domestic animals 
for prizes, or for the encouragement of agriculture. 

€EA Y,n. A Chinese weight of 1 34 pound 

€AU-MATIE, a Of the nature of cauma, which is a eim- 
ple phlogistic fever. 

€AU'SEY-ED, a. Havinga causey or raised way. Deeight. 

€AV-A-LIEB-ISM, a. The practice or principles of cava- 
Hers. Scott. 

€A-VATED, pp. Made hollow. 

€A-VATING, per: Making hallow. 

ECAVE-A, 2. In ancient architecture, the dens or stables for 


Wild beasts under the seats and around the arches of an am, 
Phitheater. Elmes. 

CEAS-ED, pp. Stopped, ended. 

CE’DAR-ED, a. Covered or furnished with cedars. Miltor. 

CE-DIL’LA, x. A mark used on the French c [Uius ¢,) te 
show that it is to be sounded like s. 

CEIL-ING-ED, a. Furnished with a ceiling. Wordsworth 

CE-LES‘TIAL-IZE, e. ¢ To make celestial. 

CE-LES'TIAL-IZ-ED, pp. Made celestial. Qu. Rew 

CE-LES’TL FLED, pp. Made heavenlike. 

CE-LES’TI-PY-ING, pyr. Making heaventike. 

CE-LID-OG'RA-PHY, x». A description of apparent spots on 
the disk of the sun, or on planets. 

CEL’LA, 2. In arcdkétecture, a chapel, or private part of a 
temple ; the interior or sanctuary. Elimes. 

CEL’LU-LAR, x. A plant having no spiral vessels, and 
which is flowerless.  Jindley. 

CEL'LU-LA-TED, a. Forind with cells. Caldwell. 

CENSUR-ING, nn. A blaming: reproach. 

CEN’TAU-BIZE, vo. i. To perform the acts of, or to be like 
a centaur; to be a man and act like a brute. Young. 

CEN-TLCIPTY-OUS, a. Having a bundred parts. 

CEN -TIF'I-DOUS, a. Divided into a hundred parts. 

CEN-TRAL-I-ZA’TION, a. Act of centralizing. 

CEN’TRAL-IZE, v. t. To draw to acentral point; to bring 
to a center; in a central manner. 

CEN-TRIF’U-GAL, a. In dotany, expanding first at the 
summit, and later at the base, as a flower. Lindley. 

CEN-TRIP’E-TAL, a. In botany, expanding first at the 
base of the inflorescence, and later at the summit, as @ 
fic wer, Lindley. 

CEN-TUMVI-RI. [L.) The hundred judges in Rome. 

CEN-TU’'PLI-CA-TED, pp. Made a hundred fold. 

CEN-TU’PLI-€A-TING, ppr. Making a hundred fold. 

CEPH-A-LOP‘OD-T€, a. Relating to the cephalopoadoug 

CEPH-A-LOP’OD-OUS, Mollusca, e. g. the cuttle fish. 

CEPH’AL-O-EX-TRA€T‘OR, n. An instrument to extract 
a fetus by clasping the head. Casanora. 

CEPH’AL-O-PODE, n. [Gr wegadn, head, and roda, the 
feet.) In natural history, an animal which bas its organg 
of motion arranged round its head, as the cuttle-fish. ell. 

CE'RE-AL, a. [from Ceres.) Pertaining to edible grain, ag 
wheat, we &c. Humboldt. 

CE-RE-A‘LI-A, n. plur. A_ technical term for the cdible 

CER’E-BRUM, n. An] The brain. (grains. 

CER-ED, pp. Spread over with melted wax. 

CER'’NU-OUS, a. ce cernuus.] In botany, having the top 
curved downward. 

CE-RO-GRAPHTI€-AL, a. Pertaining to cerngraphy. 

CE-ROG’RA-PHIST, x Qne who is versed in or who prac- 
tices cerography. 

CE-ROG'RA-PHY, ». L. cera, wax, and Gr. ypagw, to 
write.) 1. A writing on wax. 2. The art of engraving on 
wax, spread on a sheet of copper, from which a stereotype 
plate is takon. 

CE-RO'’MA, 2. In ancient architecture, that part of the an- 
cient hathsin which bathers used to anoint Uiemselves Wile 
a composition of oil and wax. Filmes. 

CER’O-MAN-CY, xn. Divination by dropping melted wax in 
water. 

CE-RO-PLASTI€, n. In scu/ptwre, the art of modeling o¢ 
of forming models in wax. E/mea. 

CER TIF'L-€A-TED, pp. Declared ; verified by a certificate. 

CER-TIF-L€A TING, ppr. Furnishing with a certificate; 
verifying by a certificate. 

anes -“TOSE, a. (L. cespos, turf.) In botany, growing ta 
tufts, 

CESS'ANT, a Ceasing; intermitdng action. Montague. 

CESS’-POOL. Sce Sxess-Pooe. 

CE-TA'CE-A, n. In natural history, the order of Ceta- 

CE-TA‘CE-AN, ceour animals ; marine mammalia. Bell. 

CHAF’FER-ING, ppr. Bargaining: buying. 

CHAIN, x. Chau, In surveying lund, 1s in length four rods 
or perches, or sixty-six feet. It consists of ope hundred 
links, each link seven inches, 92-100 

CHAIN-LESS, a. Having no chains. 

CHAIR, x. The iron blocks which support and secure the 
rails in a rail-way. 

CHAIR-MAN-SHID, n. The office of a chairman or preak- 
ding officer of a meeting. Parrrana. 

CHA-LAZ’A, 2. In dctany, a small brown spot upon the 
testa of a seed ; a part of a seed, springing from an expan 
sion of the raphe. Lindley. 

CHALK’ED, pp. Marked with chalk. 

CHALK’ING, pPr- Marking with chatfk. 

CHAM-PAIGN, a. Level, open, as a champaign country. 

CHAM'PLON-ED, pp. Challenged to combat. 

CHAM’'PI-ON-ING, ppr. Challenging to combat. 

CHAM ’PIL-ON-SIIIP, ». State of being a champion. MV. A. 

CHANCE-A-BLY, ado. Casually; by chance. [ Rev. 

CHANC-ED, pp. of Chance. 

CHANC-ING, ppr. Happening. 

CHAN-FRIN, 2. The fore-part of a horse's head. 

€CHA-OL‘O-GY, 2. A treatise on chaos, or chaotic matter. 
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OHAP-E-RON-ED, i Waited on In a public assembly by 
a male or female friend. 
OHAP-E-RON-ING, ppr. 


asrembly. 

€HAR‘AE-TER, xn. Distinction of quality of any kind 
strongly marked ; as a man is said to have no character, or 
a great deal of character. 

€HAR-A€-TER-I-ZA'TION, x. Act of characterizing. 

CHARGE, n. In painting, charge or overcharge is an exag- 

eration of character in form, color or expression. Elmes. 

CHARGE D’AFFAIRS, n. (Fr.] A person intrusted with 
the public interest in a foreign nation, in the place of an 
embassador or other minister. 

CHAR’ING, for Choring, doing chores. Coleridge. 

CHAR-I-OT-EER-ING, ppr. Driving a chariot. 2. a. Using 

OHAR’PIE, x. [Fr.) Lint for dressing a wound. {a chariot. 

CHART-ISM, n. (from charter.) In England, the discon- 
tent of the laboring classes at the distinctions in society, 
with a desire, and often, with violent efforts to effect a ra- 
dical reform. 

CHART-IST, 2. One infected with chartism, or leveling 


rinciples. 

CUAS-IN G,n. The act or art of embossing on metals. 

€HMASM'Y, a Abounding with chasis. 

OHAS’SEUR, n. (Fr. a huntsman.) One of a bodv of ca- 
valry trained for rapid movements. 

CHAS’U-BLE, a. Part of a privst’s habit. 

CHAT’TAH, x. In India, an umbrella. 

CHATTED, pp. Spoken familiarly, or on light subjects. 

CHAUF’FER, nz. hie chauffer, to heat.) In chimistry, a 

CHAW-ED, pp. Chewed. {amall furnace. Fyfe. 

CHAW'ING, ppr. Chewing. 

CHRAP-EN-ID, pp. Bargained for. 

CHEAP-EN-ING, ppr. Bargaining for. 

CHEAT-ING-LY, adv. In a cheating manner. 

CHECK’-MA-TED, pp. 8topped in the game of chess. 

CHEE€K'-MA-TING, ppr. Making a jJast move in chess. 

CHEER-I-NESS, x. Cheerfulness. 

CHEER-ING-LY, adv. In a cheering manner. 

CHEF-D'CEUVRE, n. shef'doover. [Fr.] A master-piece 
or performance in arts, &c. 

€HEI-ROP’O-DIST, ». An operator on the hands and feet. 

€HEI-RO-POT’A-MUS, nx. The same as hippopotamus. 

€HFI-RO-THE’RI-UM, 2. An animal whose fossil remains 
only are found. 

CHEK’O-A, n. The Chinese porcelain clay. 

€HE-LO'NI-A, xn. Animalsof the tortoise kind. 

€HE-RO-POT’A-MOS, xn. An animal now extinct. 

CHETAH, x. The hunting leopard of India. 

€HI'A-RO-OS’€U-RO. See CLare-opscure. 

CHICK-A-REE’, 2. The American red squirrel. 

CHIEF-JUS’TICE-SHIP, ». The office of chief justice. 

CHIF’FY, ». An instant. (Story. 

CHIG’'GER. See Cnieor. 

CHILD-LESS-NESS, 2. State of being without children. 
Eiverctt. 

CHIL'I-ASM, x. (Gr. xcAca.]_ The millennium, or thousand 
years when Satan is to be bound. Rev. xx. 

CHILL-ING-LY, adv. In a chilling manner. 

€HI-MERE, wn. [It. ciamare.) A robe. Wheatly. 

CHIM’NEY-BOARD, xn. A fire-board—which see. 

CHI'NAR, n. A tree of India. 

€HIR’O-MAN-IST, Qn. One who foretella future events, 

€HIR’O-MAN-TIST, in relation to ap individual, by in- 
specting his hands. 

€HI-RO-NOM'TE, a. Relating to chironomy. 

€HI-RON'O-MY, n. (Gr. xero, the hands, and voyos, rule.) 
The art or rule of moving the hand, in oratory ; gesture. 

€HI-ROPE-DIST, x. (Gr. xetp, and rovs.) One who ex- 
treeects corns. 

€HIRO-PLAST, 2. (Gr. yerp, the hand, and wriacco, to 
form.] An instrument to form the hand for playing on the 

€HI-ROS'OPILIST, x. A fortune teller. (pianoforte. 

CHIRP’ING-LY, adv. In a chirping manner. 

CHIV’AL-RI€, a. Partaking of the character of chivalry. 

€HLA-MYPH'O.RUS, n. (Gr. yAaurs, a cloak, and gepw, 
to bear.) A small quadruped found in Chili. Harlan. 

€HLAM YS, 2. (L. and Gr.) A tunic or loose coat worn 
by the ancients over the vest or doublet. Elmes. 

Chloric acid, an acid of chlorine and oxygen. 

€HO’AN-ITE, a. A zoophyte of the chalk. Mantell. 

CHOKE-DAMP, x. Noxious vapor in wells, coal mines, and 

CHOK-ING, ppr. Sutfocating ; strangling. {other plts. 

€HOL’ER-A AS-PHYN‘IA, 2. A disease differing from or- 
dinary cholera morbus in a more rapid progress, producing 
more violent spasms, cessation of pulse, and bpeely death. 

CHOOS'ING-LY, ade By choosing. 

CHOP, n. In China, a pennit or stamp. 2 A Chinese word 
signifying quality, as silk or goods of the first chop. 

CHOP’STICK, x. A Chinese instrument for feeding with 

€HO-RAG'TE, a. Pertaining to the Choragus [rice. 

€HORD’ED, pp. Strung; furnished with strings. 

€HRES-TOM’A-THY, 2. (Gr. yxonoropaera.) A book in- 
troductory to the learning of languages. 


Attending on a female in a public 
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€HRIS’TIAN-IZ-ED, pp. Converted to Christianity. 
€HRIS'TIAN-IZ-IN CG, pPr. ite to Piagtesueen? 
€HRIS-TI€'O-LIST, wn. [Chrgstus colo, to culdvate.] 
A worshipper of Christ. 
€HRIST-LESS, a. Having no interest in Christ. Ch. Spee. 
€HRIS-TOL'O-Y, x. Ais xptoros and Aoyos.] A discourse 
st. 


or treatise concerni 
€HRO-MA-TOG’RA-PHY, x. (Gr. xpwpa color, and ypaga, 


description.) <A treatise on colors. 
€HRON’L€LED, pp. ; registered. 
Recording. 


€HRON’I-€LING, ppr- 
€HRO-NO-METRIE, a. Pertaining to a chronome- 
€HRO-NO-MET’RI€-AL, ter; measured by a chronontr 


eter. 
€HRY-SOGRA-PHY, ». (Gr. xovcos, gold, and ypagn, de- 
sacri pom) A writing in letters of gold. 
O 


CHU€K’-HOLE, x._A steep hole in a wagon rut. [Leeal.] 
CHU€K’LED, pp. Fondled; called, as by a hen. 
CHU€K’LING, Fondling; calling, as a hen. 


CHURCH’-GO-ER, ». One who usually goes to chureh. 
CHURCH’-GO-ING, a. Usually attending church. 
CHURCH’MAN-SHPP, x. State of being a churchman. Ee. 


Rev. 

CHURCH-MEM’BER-SHIP, 2. State of being a church 

CHOTE, x. (Fr.) A fall. [member 

€HYM-OUS, a. Pertaining to chyme. 

CI-BO‘RI-UM, x. [L.}) In arcAitecture, an tnsulated arch- 
ed vault on fourcolumns, 2. The coffer containing the host 
in Romtsh ceremonies. 3. The tomb of a martyr, sculp- 
tured and used as analtar. 4. Any insulated tabemacie. 
5. A large drinking cup, the Egyptian bean. ’ 

Ci devant. [Fr.) sedevong. Formerly; used to designate 
men who had in office. 

CIN-€HO’NI-NA, )». An alkaloid obtained from the bark 

CIN-C€HO'NINE, of Cinchona, and one of its medicinal 

CIN-€HONI-A, active principles. 

CIN’E-RA-RY, a. Pertaining to ashes. 

CIN-E-FA€’‘TION, x. Reduction to ashes. 

CIN‘TER, x. [Fr.] In architecture, the framing erected be- 
tween piers to support the materials of an arch wll they are 


keyed. Elmes. 
CY’'PHER-KEY, x. A key for deciphering writings. 
A stake; a litde hill or monument. 2 


CIP’PUS, v. (LJ 
A small grave stone. 
CIR-€AS8’SIAN, a. Pertaining to Circassia. 2. A woolen 
CIR’€U-LA-TED, pp. Caused to pase round. [clous. 
CIR'€U-LA-TING, ppr. Moving or passing round. 
CIR-CUM-AG'T-TATE, v.t. To agitate on all sides. 
CIR’€UM-CISE, v. t. To become spiritual. Col. ji, 11. 
CIR’€UM-CIS-ION, x. Spiritual purification and accept 
ance of the Christian faith. 2% The Jews, os distinguished 
from Gentiles. Col. iv, 11. 
CIR-€CUM-€LU'SION, 2. The act of inclosing on all sides. 
CIR’€UM-FLE€T, ». t. To place the circumflex on a word 
CIR’€UM-FLE€T-ED, pp. faving the circumflex. 
CIR-CUM-NAV'L-GA-TED, pp. Bailed round. 
CIR-EUM-NAV'I-GA-TING, ppr. Sailing round. 
CIR-€UM-UN’DU-LATE, v. t. [L. circum, and undulataus.] 
To flow round, as waves. 
CIR’RHO-PODE, x. An animal with fringed feet. Cuvier. 
CIR-RIG’ER-OUB, a. [L. cirrus and gero.) Having curied 


locks. 

CIR’RI-PED, a. [L. cirrus, a lock of hair, and Gr. revs, & 
foot.] The bamacle having fringed feet. Cuvier. Kirdy. 

CIR’RUS, n. _A fossii turbinated shell of the chalk. Af. 

CIR’SO-CELE, xn. (Gr. xiocos, a dilated vein, and «pd», & 
tumor. Dilatation of the spermatic vein. Qxracy. Coze. 

CIS-AT-LAN’TT€, a. On this side of the Atlantic. Story. 

CIT-ED, pp. Quoted; su , 

CITI-GRADE, a. Relating to a tribe of spiders, whose legs 
are usually fit only for running. 

CIT-ING, ppr. Quoting; summoning. 

CIT’RI€ AC'ID, xn. The acid of lemons 

CIT’Y-SIN, xn. A substance of a yellow color. Brande. 

€LAIM-LESS, a. Having no claim. 

€LAIR-VOY’ANCE, n. [Fr.}] Clear-sightedness; discern- 

" ee palo . invisible to sense. 

’ -VOY’‘ANT, a. Clear-sighted; discerning things not 
€LAP’-TRAP, ». A trap for clapping in theaters. [present. 
€ELAN’ISH-LY, adv. Inacl manner. 
€LA-RIS'‘O-NOUS, a. [L. clarus and senus.) Having 0 


clear sound. 
€LASS-ED, pp. Arranged in a class or in seta. 


€LASS-ING, ppr. in a class or classes. 
Seiaeree Eye Wel canis 
ELAS SIC. AL.NESS, tn. The quality of being classical. 


€LAT’TER-ING-LY, adv. With clattering. 
€LA‘VI-ER, n. te clavis, @ key.) In music, an assemblage 
an 


of all the keys o a ig or piano-forte. 
€LAY-BUILT, a. Built with clay. 
€LEAN-ED, pp. Freed from filth or dirt. 


€LEAN-HAND-ED, a. Having clean hands. 
€LEAN-HEART-ED, a. Having a pure heart. 
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€LEAN-ING, Frecing from filth. 

€LEAR, v.t. To leap over or pass by without touching, or 
failure; as, to clear a hedge or ditch. To clear the land, in 
seamen’s language, is to have open sea room, and be out of 
danger from the land. To clear the Aold, is to empty or un- 
joad a ship. Te clear ashtp for actin, or to clear for 
action, is to remove all incumbrances from the decks, and 

repare for an engagement 

€LEAR-SEE-ING, a. Havinga clenrsight or understanding. 

€LEAR-TON-ED, a Having a clear sound. 

€LEAV-A-BLE, a. That may cleave or be divided. 

€LEFT-FQOT-ED, a. Having acloven foot. ° 

€LEW'ED, pp. Trussed up, as sails. 

€LEW'ING, ~ Trussing up. 

€LIEK, x. one who cuts out shoes and boots. { Local.) 

€LI-MA-TICLTY, n. The property of climatizing. 

ba cece v. ¢. To accustom to a new climate, as & 

ant. 

€Li'MA-TIZE, vo. t. To become accustomed to a new cli- 
mate. { Useless.] 

€LUMA-TIZ-ED, Accustomcd to a new climate. 

€LI-MA-TOL'O-GY,n. (Gr. Acuna and Noyos.) A descrip 
tion or an account of the ditferent climates. 

€LIMB-ER, xn. An order of birds that climb. 

€LING'STONE, vn. (cling and stone.) A variety of peach. 

€LIN'QUANT, xn. ge Tinsel; false glitter. Shak. 

€LIV'L-TY, ». [L.Aivus.) A declivity. 

€LIN-O-MET’RI€-AL, a. Performed by a clinometer. 

€LI-O-SOPH'TIE, ov. (Gr. KAeew, one of the muses.) A tenn 
used to distinguish a literary society. 

Clonic spasm, that in which the muscles or muscular fibers 
contract and relax alternately, in quick succession. 

Close communion, With Bapntsts, communica iu the Lord’s 
supper with their own sect only. 

Close electeon, one in which the vetes are nearly equal. 

Close cote, one in which the votes for diferent persons or 
sides of a question are nearly equal. 

€LOSE-BAR-RED, a. Made close by bars; firmly closed. 

€LOSE-SHUT, a. Shut closely. 

€LOTFHES-BASK-ET, x. A large basket for clothes. 

€LOUD-FEN-CED, a. Feneed with clouds. 

€LOUD’-GIRT, a. Girt with clouds. 

€LOUD'LESS-LY, adv. Without clouds. 

€LOUD'-WRAPT, a. Involved ina clouds. Bowring. 

€LUS'TER-ING-LY, ado. In clusters. 

€LYP’E-ATE, a. (L. clypeus, a shield.] Shaped like a 


buckier. 
€LYS'MICE,« (Gr. xAvepa.) Washing; cleansing. 
€OACH-FUL, »n. As many ina coach as it will hold. 
€OAL-BASK-ET, 2. A large basket tor coal. 
€OAL-€ART, 2. A cart employed in conveying coal. 
€O0AL-EY-ED, a. Having@eyes as black asa coal. 
€O0AL-FIELD, z., A field for coal. A bed of fusail coal. 
€OAL-FIRE, 2. fire of which coal is the fucl. 
€0AL-HOD, x. A kettle to hold coal. 
€0-A-LI’TION-ER, x. One who joins a coalition. Byron. 
€OAL-OF-FICE, n. An office of a coal dealer. 
COAL-SCUT-TLE, 2. A vessel for carrying coal. 
€OAL-MEAS-URE, 2. The measure used in ascertaining 
the quantity of coal. 
€OAL-YARD, 2. An inclosure for the deposit of coal. 
€0O-AN-NEX’, 0. @ Te annex with something else. 
COAST-ROEK, wn. A rock on a coast. Coleridge. 
€OAST-SED-LMENT, ». Sediment lodged on a coast. 
€oOAX-ING-LY, adv. By coaxing. ( PAgllips. 
€OR, 2. Clay mixed with straw. 
€OB'WER-Y, a. Covered with cobwebs. Hooker. 
€OE€CK’-CROW, 2. A cock-crowing. Coleridge. 
€OEK’'ED, pp. Tumed up, in forming a point, as a hat. 
€QOeK’'l FADED, a. Having a head like that of the cock. 
€O€K’ING, . Turning up, asina hat. See Cock. 
€0-COON'E-RY ,”. A building or apartment for silk-worms, 
when feeding and forming cocoons. 
€O'DA, x. [(It.) In music, the clone of a compositton. 
€0-DE'T-NA, )x. (Gr. xcideta, 2 poppy head | An alkaloid, 
€0-DE‘IA t obtained from opium, a medicinal and ac- 
€0-DE'INE, tive principle. 
€O-DI-FI-€A‘TION, «2. The actor process of reducing laws 
to a code or asystein. 
€O’D1-FI-ED, pp. Reduced to a code. 


Sou n. One who forms a code. 
€O'DLFY, v. t. [code and facio.) To reduce to a code. 


€O’DI-FY-ING, ppr. Forming into a code. 
€0-E-LE€ETION, x. Joint election. 
€0O-EN-JOY'ED, pp. Enjoyed together. 
€0-EN-JOY’'ING, pr. Enjoying together. 
€0-ERCE’A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of bemg coerceable. 
€0-EX-ISTING, . Existing at the same time with an- 
€0-EX-E€U-TRIX. n. A jointexecutrix. (other thing. 
€£O0-EX-TENS'IVE-LY, adv. Of equal extent. 
€OF’FEE-MILL, a. A small mill for grinding coffee. 
€OF’FE-IN, x. A crystaline substance obtained from the 
seeds of Coffca Arabica. 
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€OFFER-DAM, 2. <A curb to be sunk to the bottom, and 
the water pumped out; used in Jaying piers and abutments 
in deep water. 

€OF’FER-ING, ppr. Depositing in a coffer. 

€OFFIN, xn. In printing, a wooden frame inclosing the 
stone on which the form is imposed. 

€OF’FIN-LESS, a. Having no coffin. Filson. 

€OG’NATE-NESS, x. State of being cognate. Coleridge. 

€OG-NI-Z.A-BLY, adv. con‘tzably. In a cognirable manner. 
Wordsworth. 

€COGN'I-ZANT, a. con’izant. Having knowledge ef. 

€O0G-NO'MEN, xn. [L.) A surname. 

Cognorit actronem. [L.] In law, ured when the defendant 
acknowlcuges the justice of the plaintilf'’s claim. 

€OGUE, 2. A small wooden vessel; a dram. { Local.] 

€0G'-WHEEL, x. A wheel with cogs and teeth. 

€0-HER‘ALD, a. A joint herald. 

€O-HIB'IT-ED, pp. Restrained. 

€O-HIBTIING, ppr. Restraining. 

€0-IN’CI-DENT-LY, ado. With coincidence. 

€0-IN-HAB'TT-ANT, 2. One who dwells with another. 

€0-IN-HER'IT-ANCE, x. Joint inheritance. 

€O-IN-HER'IT-OR, a. A joint heir; a coheir, 

€O-IN-STAN-TA'NE-QUS, 9. Instantaneous at the same 

€0-LA'RES, wn. The genuine wine of Portugal. {moment 

€OL’ CHLEUM, a. A medicinal plant 

€0LD-HEART-ED-LY, adv. in a cold-hearted manner. 

€oOLD-ISH, a. Somewhat cold. 

€O0-LE-OP’'TER-OUS, a. Coleopteral. 

COLIEK-Y, a Pertaining to colic. 

€0L-LATE, tv. t. To gather and place in order, as the 
sheets of a book, for binding. 

€OL'LEGE, x. A community ; as, a college of bees. Dryden. 

€OL'LET, 2. In botany, the partof a plant from which 
spring the axes. Lindley. 

€OL-LID-ING, ppr. Striking, or dashing against. 

€OL-LIN’GUAL, a. Having or pertaining to the same lax 


Fuage. 

€0OL-LO‘'QUEFAI-LY, ade. By mutual conversation. 

€OL-LITI-GANT, vn. One who fitigates with another. 

€OL-LU’VIES, x. [L.}] Filth; a sink; a mixed mass of 
refuse matter. 

€0L-O-CYN'THINE, ». The supposed active medicinal 

rinciple of the colocyath. 

€0-LOGNE-WA-TER, n. colone-zater. A liquor composed 
ot spirits of wine, oil of lavender, oil of rosemary, essence 
of lemon, and o# of cinnamon. 

Soe n. (Gr. xot\ov, ap intestme.) Fossil dung of 
ishes. 

€OL'O-NIZE, v. i. To remove and settle in a distant coun- 
try ; as, to colonize in India. Buchanan. 

€0L/OR-A-BLE-NESS, 2. Speciousness; plausibleness. 

€0-LOS-SE’UM, 2. The name given to the largest amphi- 
theater in the world, that of Vespasian. 

EOL'PORT-ER, a. (Fr. co/portenr, @ carrier-on his neck.) 
In France, a hawker of books and pamphicts. 

€OL'UMN, x. In botany, the stamen of a plant when the 
filaments are united into a tube around the styles, as in the 
Malvareous plants, called Columifcre, i. e. coluinn-bear 
ers The united stamens and styles of the plants of which 
the genus Orchis is the type. 

€COM'BAT-IVE, a. Disposed to eambat. 

€OM'BAT-IVE-NESS, x. Disposition to contend. 

€OM-BUNA-BLE-NESS, 2. Stute of being combinaMe. 

€OM-FORT-LESS-NESS, 2. Blate of being comfortless. 

€O-MIVTIA, vn. plur. (L.] In ancient Rome, assemblies of 
the He. 

€OM-MAND, 2 Order, request, message; a complimentary 
use. 2. Any force commanded by a particular officer. 

€OM-MAT IE, a. Briet’; concise; with many commas. 

Comme tl faut. [Fr] cumial fo. As it should be. 

€OM-MEN’'SUR-A-BLY, ado. In a comumensurable man 


ner. 
€OM-MEN’SU-RA-TED, pp. Reduced te 8 common mea- 


sire. 

€OM-MEN’SUR-ATE-NESS, n». Qunlity of being com- 
mensurate. Foster. 

€OM-MEN’SU-RA-TING, ppr. Reducing to & common 


measure. 
€OM-MEN-TA’TOR-SHIP, n. The office of a commentator. 
€COM'MERE, 2. (Fr. mere.] A common mother. 
€OM-MET IEC, a. Giving.a gloss or beauty. 
€OM-MIN'GLED, pp. Mingled together. 
E€OM-MIN'GLING, ppr. Mingling together. 
€OM-MITTAL, 2. A pledge, actual or implied. 2. The set 
of committing or state of being committed to custody. Lord 
Eldon. 
€OM’MON-€OUN’CIL-MAN, n. One of a common-council. 
€OM-MON’LTO-RY, a. Calling to mind; admonishing. 
€OMMON-LAW-YER, a. One versed in common law. 
Spelman. 
COM MON-LOOK-ING, a. Having a common appearance. 
COM-MOV-ED, pp. Moved, agitated. 
COM-MOV-ING, ppr. Agitating. 
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€OM-MON-AL, «. Pertaining to a commune. 
€OM-MU'NI-€A-BLY, adv. With communication. 
€0OM-MU'NI-€A-TOR, x. One who communicates. Dwight. 
€OM'MU-NISM, x. ee commune, common.} Communi 
of property among all the citizens of a state; a new Frenc 
word nearly synonymous with agrarianism, socialism, and 
€OM-MCT-ED, pp. Exchanged. [radicalism. 
€OM-MCOT-LNG, ppr. Exchanging. 
€0’MOSE, a. [{L. comosus, hairy.) In botany, with hair or 
€OM-PA€T’ER, wn. One who makes a compact. (down. 
€OM’PA-NI-ED, pp. Asvociated with; attended. 
€0OM-PAN‘ION-LESS, a. Having no companion. 
€OM’PA-NY-ING, ppr. Associating with; attending. 
€OM-PA-RA’TION, ». Provision; a making provision. 
€OM-PAR-ING, n. Act of comparing. Barter. 
€0M’PASS-A-BLE, a. That may be compassed. Burke. 
€0OM’PASS-BOX, nz. A box for a compuss. Phillips 
€OM-PAS'SION-A-TED, pp. Pitied. 
€OM-PAS’SION-A-TING, ppr. Having pity on. 
€0M’PASS-LESS, a. Having no compass. Knowles. 
€0OM'PASS-NEE-DLE, xn. Theneedle of a compass. 
€OM-PATRI-OT-ISM, 2. Fellow patriotiem. 
€0OM-PEER, e. ¢. (e compareo.) ‘To appear. 
€OM-PEN-BA‘TION, a. Enat which supplies 
something, or makes good a deficiency. FPalcy. 
€OM-PLA-CEN’TLAL-LY, ado. in an accommodating 
manner, 
€OM’PLA-NA-TED, €OM-PLA’NED, pp. Pianed to an 
even surface. 
€OM’PLA-NA-TING, COM-PLA’NING, ppr. Reducing to 
a level surface. 
€OM'PLI-€A-TIVE, a. Tending, or adapted to Involve. 
€OM-PLIC’L-TY, 2. Complexnesa; complication. ( Useless.) 
€0OM'PLI-MENT-ED, pp. Prained. 
€OMPLIMENT-ING, ppr. Praising; bestowing on as a 
€0OM-PLOUTING-LY, adv. By complotting. (present. 
€0OM-PLU-TEN’SIAN, @ The Complutensian copy of the 
bible ia that of Complutum or Alcala de Henares, first pub- 
lished in 1575, by Cardinal Ximenes tn Spain. 
€OMPO-NENT, nw. A constituent part. Digby. 
€0OM-PORT-ED, pp. Behaved: suited. 
€OM-PORT-ING, ppr. Behaving; suiting. 
€OM’POUND, a. In botany, a compound stem is one that 
divides into branches. A compound leaf connects several 
leallets in one petiole. A compound raceme is composed of 
several smiudl racemes. A compound spike is composed of 
several kpikelets. A compound corymb is farmed of several 
small corymbe. A compound wmbel is ane which has all its 
rays bearing small umbela atthe top. A compound fructifi- 
cation consists of several contlient florets. 2. Compound 
interest is When the interest is added to the principal, and 
bears interest. 3. Compound motion, is that by two or more 
couspiring | adeeta acting in different but not opposite dirce- 
. Wons. 4. Compound number, is that which may be divided 
by some number besides unity, without a remainder. 5. 
Compound ratio, iy that which the product of the antece 
dents of two or more ratios has to the product of their con- 
sequenta, 6. Compound quantities, in algebra, such as are 
joined by the signs 4. and —, and expressed by more let- 
ters than one, or by the same letters: unequally gepeated. 
Bailey. 7. Compound larceny, ia that which ia accompa- 
nied with taking goods from one's house or person. 
Blackstone. 8. Compound time, in music, is when two or 
more measures are joined in one. 
€OM-PRE-CA’TION, n. [L. con and precatio.] A praying 
together. [Little used.} 
€OM-PREAS-ING, ppr. Pressed together. 
€OM-PUNC'TION-LESS, a. Not feeling compunction. 
€OMRADE-SHLP, x. State of being coinrades. 
Con amore. [Ut.]) With love or pleasure. 
€ON-CAT'E-NA-TING, ppr. Linking together in a series. 
€ON'CAV-ED, pp. Made hollow. 
EON CAV-ING, por. Making hollow. 
€ON-CEP*TU-AL-IST, ». One who holds that the mind 
can form general conceptions.  Steiwart. 
€ON-CEN-TRICTL-TY, 2. State of being concentric. 
€ONA ERT’ ED, pp. Mutually contrived or planned. 
€0N-CERT ING, . Contriving together. 
€0ON-CES'SION IST, a, One who makes a concession. 
€ON-CES’RO-RY, a. Conceding; yielding. 
“oN Cae . [L.. concha, a shell, and fero, to bear.) 
n animal that is covered with a shell. er. rby. 
€ON-CUTED, pp. Excited. eee intense 
€ON-CITING, ppr. Exciting. 
€ON-CITLZEN, 2. A fellow cltizen. 
€0ON-ELO'SO-RY, a. Conclusive. 
€ON-€COKD’A-BLE, a. That may accord. 
€ON-ECORT’A-BLY, adv. With agreement. Rogers. 
€ON-€OR'PO-RA-TED, pp. United in a masa or body. 
€ON-COR’PO-RA-TING, ppr. Uniting In a mass or body. 
€ON-ERETION-AL, a. Pertaining to concretion. 
€ON-€RE'TION-A-RY, a. Formed by concretion. 
€ON-€RIM-IN-A'TION, nw. A joint accuration. 
€ON-€U'BIN-AL, a. Pertaining to concubinage. 


Obs.] 
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€ON-€U'BIN-A-RY,#. One who indulges tz concubinage. 

€ON-€CUL’'CA-TED, pp. Trampled on. 

€ON-EUL'EA-TING, ppr. Treading on. 

€ON-DENS’A-TED, pp. Condensed; made more compact. 

€ON-DENS’A-TING . Making more close or compact. 

€ON-DENS’ER, x. The pert of a steam engine in which 
steam is condensed. ae 


€ON-DENS'ING, por. 
NG" pr. Making terms or conditions. 


€ON-DI'’TION-IN Per 
€ON'DI-TO-RY, a. ie conditortum, from cendo, to hide.} 
A repository for hol things. 
€ON-DO’LA-TO-RY, a. Expressing condolence. 
€ON-DU'CING . Tending or contributing. 
€ON-DUEPIVE a. Directing; leading; managing. 
€ON'DYL-OPE, a. [Gr. covdvdos, & joint, and xovs, foot.) 
An animal with jointed legs. 
CONE-SHAP-ED, a. Having the form of 8 cone. 
€ON-FEC€T’ED, pp. Made into sweetmeats. 
€ON-FECIING, ppr. Making into sweetmeats. 
€ON-FER-RU'MIN-A-TED, a. Bodered together. Heeker. 
€ON-FID-ING, ppr. Trusting; reposing confidence. 
€ON-FIG’UR-ED, pp. To dispose in a certain form. 
€ON-FIG'UR-LNG, ppr. Fornning to a figure. 
€ON-FLA‘GRA-TIVE, a. Causing conflagration. 
€ON-FLIET IVE, a. Tending to conflict. 
€ON-FORM’A-BLE, «@ In aeuniiaat ° & reposing in paraiiel 
strata upon each other. Mantel. 
€ON-FUS-ING, ppr. Mixing; confounding. 
€ON-GEAL-ED-NESS, 2. State of being congealed. 
CON-GE'NI-AL-IZE, eo. t. To make congenial. 
€ON-GES1"IVE, a. Indicating an accumulation of blood in 
some part of the body. 
€O'NI-FER, ». (L.]) A plant bearing cones. 
€O-NI'I-NA, €O-NE'-NA, €ONU'CLNA, €O-NI'A, €O 
NIINE, €O-NE’INE, w. (Gr. xaweroy.) An alkaloid ob- 
tained from Conium macuiatum, the modern officinal Hem- 
jock, and its active medicinal principle. 
€ON'SU-GA-TED, pp. Passed through its various forms. 
€ON'JU-GA-TING, ppr. Passing through its modes of for 
mation. 
€ON-NATION, 2. Connection by birth: nataral union. 
€ON-NATU-RAL-IZ-ED, pp. Connected by nature. Mere. 
€ON-NAT’ U-RAL-IZ-ING, ppr. Connecting by nature. 
€ON-NE€T’ED, Linked together; united. 
€ON-NECT’ED-LY, adv. By connection; tn a connected 
€ON-NE€T ING, ppr. Uniting ; conjoining. |manner. 
€ON-NE€’TION, 2. A relation by blood ot marriage. 2 
An association; as, the Methodist connection. 
€ON'NO-TA-TED, pp. Designated. 
€ON'NO-TA-TING, ppr. Denignating. 
€ON-NOT-ED, pp. Denoted. 
€ON-NU-TRI“LLOUB a. Nourishing together. 
€0-NOM-I-NEE’, x. One designated ag an associate. 
CON-QUAD‘RATE, v. ¢. To bring inté a aquare. 
€ON-QUAS’SA-TED, pp. Shaken. 
€ON-QUAS'SA-TING, ppr. Shaking. 
€CON’QUER-ING-LY, adv. By conquering. 
€ON’SCIENCE-LERS, a. Having no conscience. Heeker. 
€ON'SCIENCE-PROOF, a. Proof against the compune 
tions of conactence. 
€ON'SCIENCE-SMIT-TEN, @. Smitten by conscience. 
€ON’SE-€RA-TED-NESS, 2. State of being consecrated. 
€ON-SEC’U-TIVE-NE8S, 2. State of being consecutive. 
€ON-SEN-TA-NE'I-TY, 2. Mutual agreement. 
€CON-SERV‘A-TISM, x. The practice of preserving what is 
established. 
€ON-SERV’A-TIVE, x. One who aime to preserve from 
ruin, innovation, injury, or radical change; one who 
Wishes to maintaln an institution, or form of government fn 
its present state. [Modern usage. 
€ON-SERV’A-TO-RY,*. A society for promoting, or for 
reserving music in good taste. 
€ON-SOYCIATED, pp. Associated tn a body. 
€ON-SO'CIA-TING, ppr. Uniting in a body. 
€ON-SPEC TION, 2. A beholding. [Not used.) 
€ON SPE€E-TU'LTY, x. Sight; view. (Moet used.) 
€ON-8PER’SION, «2. A sprinkling. [Mot used.) 
€ON'STA-BLER-Y, a. The body or jurisdiction of constm- 
lea, 
€ON-STAB'U-LA-RY, «. Pertaining to constables; consist- 
€ON’STI-PA-TED, pp. Made coative. {ing of constadies. 
€ON'STI-PA-TING . Making costive. 
€ON-STITU-EN-CY, n. The act of constituting, the body 
of constituents. [Modern nt ies 
€ON’STI-TU-TED AU-THOR’I’ ,®. The magistrates 
or governors of a peor. H. More. 
€ON-STLTU'TION-A-RY, a. Constitutional. [Bad.) 
CON'STI-TU-TIVE-LY, adv. In a coustitutve manner 
€ON’STU-PRA-TED, pp. Debauched. 
€ON'STU-PRA-TING, ppr. Violating. 
€ON-SUB-STANTIA-TED, pp. United me comman sub- 
stance. 
€ON-SUB-STANTIA-TING, ppr. Uniting in 8 common 
€ON’SU-E-TUDE, 2. Custom; usage. Scott. [eubstance 


more close or compact. 
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€ON’SUL-GEN-ER-AL, 2. A chief congal. 
€ON-TAB’'U-LA-TED, pp. Floored with boards. 
EON-TABU-Lgp-TING, . Flooring with boards. 
€ON-TA'GION- a. KFected by contagion. 
€ON-TA'GIOUS-LY, adv. By contagion. 
€ON-TAM'IN-A-TIVE, «. Adapted to contaminate. 
Weat. Rev. 
€ON-TEM'PER-A-TURE, nw. Like temperature or temper- 
€ON-TEM’PLA-TIST, 2. One who contemplates. (ament. 
€ON-TEM-PO-RA‘NE-OUS-LY, adv. At the same dme 
with some other event. 
€ON-TEM’PO-RIZ-ED, pp. Placed in the same time. 
€ON-TEM'PO-RIZ-ING, Placing in the same time. 
€ON TENTS, x. Heads of what a book contains; an index. 
€ON-TEST’ED, pp. Disputed. 
€ON-TEST'ING, ppr. Disputing. 
€ON-TEST'ING, nx. The act of contend! Baxter. 
€ON-TEX’TUR-ED, a. Woven; formed into texture. 
€ON-TIN’U-A-TED, pp. Closely joined. 
€0ON-TIN'U-A-TING, ppr. Closely uniting. 
€ON-TIN’U-O. In music, continued. 
€ON-TIN’U-OUS-LY, adv. In continuation without inter- 
€ON-TIN'U-A-BLE, a. That may be continued. (ruption. 
€CON-TOR'NI-ATE, 2. [It. contorno, contornato, tumed 
about.) In xumismatics, medais of bronze, let into a circie 
of another material. Eldmes. 
Contra bonos mores. Aes) Against good moral. 
€ON-TRA-DIET IVE, a. Containing contradicdon. 
€ON-TRA-DIECTIVE-LY, ado. By contradiction. 
€ON-TRA-IN'DI-€A-TED, pp. Indicating a method contra- 
ry to the usual one. 
€ON-TRA-IN’DI-CA-TING, ppr. Indicating a contrary 
method of cure. 
€ON-TRAL’TO, x. ([It.] In music, the counter tenor. 
€ON-TRA-PUNT’AL, a. Pertaining to counterpoint. 
€ON-TRIB'U-TA-BLE, a. That can be contributed. 
€ON-TROL-LER-SAIP, nx. The office of a controller. 
€ON-TRO-VER'SIAL-LY, ado. In a controversial manner. 
€ON-TRO-VER’SION, nz. Act of controverting. 
CON-TRO-VERTI-BLY, ado. Ina controvertible manner, 
€ON-TU'BERN-AL, a. [(L.contubernalis, from contuber- 
mum; con and one sl is to fellowship in a 
meas or lodging; denoting a species of concubinage. 
€ON-TOS-ED, pp. Bruised. 
€0ON-TOS-LNG, pPr: Bruising. 
’ 


€ON’VA-LESCE, v.&. convalesa’. To recover health. 

€ON-VE€E-TION, 2. [L. convectio, from convcho, to con- 
ay A carrying. Prout. 

€ON-VERS’ ANC n. Disposition to associate ; habit of 


€0ON-VERS‘AN-CY, ¢ familiarity. 

€ON-VER-SA'TION-AL, «. Belonging to conversation. 

€ON-VERTI-BLE-NESS, x. Convertibility. t 

€ON-VEY’ED, pp. Carried; transmitted ; transferred. 

€ON VICTIVEN ESS, x. Power of convicting. 

€ON-VOLV’ED, pp. Rolled together. 

€ON-VOLV’'ING, ppr. © Rolling or winding together. 

€0ON-VUL'SION-A-RY, a. Pertaining to convulsion. 

COOK’Y, x. (D. koek, kockje, a cake.) A email cake, mo- 

€OOL’Y, x. An East Indian porter or carrier. [derately sweet. 

€00-PEE’, x. A motion in dancing. 

€O-OR'DIN-ANCE, x. Joint ordinance. 

€0O-PART-NER-Y, x. Copartnership. [Bad and useless.) 

€O-PAT’RI-OT, x. A joint patriot. G. Morris. 

€COPE-STONE, x. Head or top-stone. Scott. 

€0-PHO’SIS, x. (Gr.) Deafness. 

€OP-ING, ppr. Striving; contending. 

€OP’PER-BEL-LY, 2. An American 

WOK FER EAD, n. [from iw color.) A polsonous Amer- 
can nt. 

€OP’RO-LITE, a. (Gr. compos, dung, and \:8os, @ stone.) 
Fomil dung of animals. Bucklond. 

€OP’RO-PHA-GOUS, a. Feeding on excrements. 

€OP’U-LA-TED, pp. Joined in pairs. 

€OP'U-LA-TING, per. Uniting in pairs; embracing. 

€OP’Y-ING, ppr. ‘Transcribing. 

Coram judice. [L.) Before the judge. 

Coram non judice. [L.] Before one not a judge; before one 
who has not jurisdiction. 

€OR'DEL-ING, a. Twisting. 

€OR'DEAL-HEA RT-ED, «. Having cordial affection. 


oore. 
€OR'DI-AL-IZE, v. t. To render cordial. Ec. Rev. 
€OR’DI-AL-IZ-ED, pp. Rendered cordial. 
€OR'DI-AL-IZ-ING, ppr. Making cordial. 
€0-RE-LATION, 2. Co nding relation. Kidd. 
€O-RI'VAL-RY, €O-RI'V HIP, x. Joint rivalry. 
€ORK'ED, pp. Stopped with a cork. 
€ORK’ED. See Ca.x. 
€ORK'ING, ppr. Stopping with corks. 
€CORM'UB, x. (Gr. blag _In botany, the name of a stalk 
of any plant. Decand. wld. 2. The dilated base of the 
stems of monocotyledonous plants between the root and 
the first buds, forming the reproductive portion of such 
plants, when they are not caulescent. Lindley. 
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€ORN'-BASK-ET, 2. A large basket for maiz. 

€ORN’BRASH, x. A coarse, shelly timestone. Mentell. 

€ORN’ED, pp. Sprinkled with salt. 

€ORN’ER-TEETH, x. The four tecth of a horse between 
the middle tecth and the tushes. 

CORN-IF'I€, a. Producing horns. 

€ORN’I-FORM, a. Having the «hape of a horn. 

€CORN’ING, ppr. Sprinkling with salt. 

€ORN'U-AM-MO'NIS, x. A shell like a ram’s horn. 

€OR'O-NET-ED, a. Wearing or entitied to weara coronet. 

€OR-PO-RE-AL’L-TY, ». The state of being corporeal. 

Corps diplomatique. [Fr.) Core diplomateck. The body of mi- 
nisters or diplomatic characters. 

€OR'PU-LENT-LY, adv. In a corpulent manner. 

Corpus juris canonict. (L.}] The body or code of canon law. 

Co juris ctvilis. 7 Dg of civil law. 

COR-RA'DED, pp. Rubbed off. 

€OR-RA'DING, ppr. Rubbing off. 

€OR-RE-SPONS’IVE-LY, adv. In 8 corresponding 

€COR-RI-GEN-DA, 2. plur. (L.] Words to be altered. 

€ORSE-LET, 2. That part of a winged insect which an- 
swers to the breast of other animals. 

€ORSET, v. t. To incloge in corsets. 

€CORS'ET-ED, pp. Confined in corsets. 

€ORS-ET-ING, ppr. Confining in corsets. 

€ORS’'ET-ING, nx. The act or practice of binding with 

€ORS’LET-ED, pp. Encircied with a corselet. (corsets. 

€ORS'LET-ING, ppr. Encircling with a corselet. 

CORTEX, n. [(L.}] Bark, as of a tree. 

€ORTILE, x. [It] The area of a dwelling house. Elmes. 

€OR-VET'TO. See Corver. 

€OR’'VINE, a. [From corvus.) Pertaining to the crow. 

€OR’'VO-RANT. See Cormorant. 

€OR-Y-DAL’IN-A, €OR-Y-D A’LIA, €OR-YD’A-LINE, «2. 
An alkaloid obtained from the root of Corydalis. : 

€0-SEN’TI-ENT, a. Perceiving together. 

€OS'MIE, a. Coemical; relating to the universe. 

€0OS-MO-POL’I-TAN-ISM, x. Citizenship of the world. 

€O8-MOP’O-LIT-ISM, ». The state of all men, in one s0- 
cia} community, free from national feclings, or in which 
the common interest is the object of public measures, 2 
Superior regard for the public weal. 

€0O8-MO-RA'MA, x. (Gr. xooyos, world, and opaw, to see.) 
Views of the world, or of places in various parts of tho 
world; extensive view. 

€OS'TATE, a. (L. costa.) In botany, ribbed. 

€OS'TIVE-LY, adv. With costiveness. 

€0-TEM-PO-RA’NE-OUS-LY, adv. At the same time with 
some other event. 

€0-TERM’IN-OUS a. [Sec Conreruixovs.) Bordering on. 

€QUCH'LESS, a. Having no couch or bed. 

€OU-MA-RIN, 2. A vegetable principle used in medicine ; 
it gives flavor to the Swiss cheese, called schabzieger. 

€OUNTER, x». A contrivance in an engine or carri 
to tell numbers, as of strokes or revolutions. 2. In muste, 
ne name of an under part, to serve for contrast to a prin- 
cipal part. 

€OUN-TER-A€TV IVE, a. Tending to counteract. 

€COUN-TER-A€T IVE, x. One who or that which coun- 
teracts. 

€OUN-TER-A€TIVE-LY, adv. By counteraction. 

€0UN-TER-AT-TRA€T IVE, e. Attracting oppositely. 

€OUN-TER-CHANG-ING, ppr. Exchanging ; intermixing. 

€COUN’TER-CHARGEgn. An opposite charge. 

€OUN-TER-CY #RM-ED, pp. Defeated by contrary charms. 

€OUN-TER-CHARM-ING, ppr. Destroying the effect by 
o te charms. 

€OUN-TER-CHE€ER’ED, pp. Shoe, stopped. 

€OUN-TER-CHEEK'ING, ppr. hecking by hinderance. 

€OUNTER-FEIT-ING, ppr. Forging; feigning. 

€OUN-TER-IN'FLU-EN-CED, pp. Hindered by opposing 
influence. 

€OUN-TER-IN’FLU-EN-CING, ppr. Hindering by oppo- 

€OUN TER-MIN-ED, pp. Counterworked. [sing influence, 

€OUN'TER-MIN-ING, ppr. Sinking a mine to frustrate an- 
other mine. 

€OUN’TER-MO-TIVE, 2. An opposite motive. 

COUN TER-MUR-ED, pp. Fortified by a wall behind an- 
other. 

€OUNTER-MOR-ING, ppr. Fortifying by e wall behind 

€OUNTER-PROV-ED, pp. (See the Verb.] (another. 

€OUN’TER-PROV-ING, ppr. (Sce the Verb. 

€OUN TER-SEAL-ED, pp. Sealed with another. 

€OUN’TER-SEAL-ING, Ppr. Sealing with another. 

€OUNTER-SINK, v. t. To drill a conical depression in 
metal, as in a hole for a screw. 

€OUNTER-SIN K, x». A drill for countersinking. 

€COUNTER-SINK-ING, ppr. (Sce the Verb.) 

€OUN'TER-SUNK, pp. {See e Verb.) 

€OUNTER-WHEEL-ING, ppr. Causing to move in an op- 


te direction. 
€OUN-TER-WORK‘ING, ppr. Working in opposition ; 
counteracting. 


€OUNT ING, ppr. Numbering; reckoning. 


* See Synopsis, MOVE, BOOK, DOVE’;—BYLL, UNITE.—€ as K; 6 ae J; Sas Z; Cll as Sh; TH as in this. 
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COUN TRY-FY, oe. t. To make rustic. ; 

€OUNT-WHEEL, ». The wheel in a clock which moves 
round and causes It to strike. 

Cuup de grace. [Fr.] The finishing stroke. 

Coup dew. (Fr-} coop dal. Slight view; glance of the eye. 

Cuup de main. (Fr.}) A sudden attack, or ente : 

€oURS-ER, 2. An order of towls winch have short wings, 
and move chiefly by running, as the ostrich. Kirby. 

€oURT'E-SY-ING, ppr. Making an act of civility or re- 
spect, as females. 

€OU-TEAU, =. coote’. (Fr.n knife.) A hanger. 

€OvV-ET-ER, x. One who covets. 

€Ow'-TREE, x. (Sp. palo de raca.] A tree of South Ame- 
rica which produces a milky fluid. Humboldt. 

€ov'ER-ER, ». He that or which covers. 

COV’ER-SLUT, 2. Something to hide sluttishness. Burke. 

€OW-ARD-IZ-ED, pp. Rendered cowardly. 

€OwW-ARD-IZ-ING, ppr. Rendering cowardly. 

€OwW’ER-ED, pp. Cherished with care. 

€ow'iNG, per. Depressing with fear. 

€OX’€COMB-RY, a. The manners of a coxcomb. Ec. Rev. 

€RAB'ITE, x. A name given to a petrified crab. 

€RA’DLE-SYFHE, zn. A sythe used in a cradle for grain. 

€RAG, n. In mineralogy, a deposit of gravel. AMantell. 

€RAG’-BUILT, @. Built with crags. /rving. 

€RANK’LED, pp. Broken into unequal suriaces. 

€RANK'LING, ppr. Breaking into bends, turns or angles. 

€RANK'Y. See Crank, a. 

€RAN'NY-ING, a. Making crannies. 

€RAP-ED, pp. Curled; formed into nnglets. 

€RAP-ING, ppr. iach forming into ringlets. 

€RAP’U-LA, x. [L.] surfeit. 

€RASH, x. Ate crassus.) Coarse cloth. 

€RA-TER'I-FORM, a. Having the form of a crater. 

€RAY-ON-ED, pp. Sketched with a crayon. 

€RAY-ON-ING, ppr. Sketching or planning with a crayon. 

€RAZ-ING, ppr. Breaking; cnishing; making crazy. 

€REAM-—-NUT, 2. A fruit in South America. 

€REAS-ED, pp. Marked by doubling. 

€REAS-ING, ppr. Making creases by folding. 

€RE'A-SOTE, x. (Gr. xpeas, flesh, and awrno, preserver.) 
An antiseptic principle, the product of a certain decomposi- 
tion of wood; an oily colorless liquid, with the smell of 

€RE-A’TION-AL, a. Pertaining to creation. {smoke. 

€RE-ATIVE-NESS, 2. State of being creative. 

€REEP-ING, wn. Actofcreeping. Dwight. 

€RE-MO'NA, x. A superior kind of violin, made or invent- 
ed at Cremoua, in Italy. 

€RES-CEN-DO. In music, denotes with an increasing vol 
ule of voice. 

€RES’CENT-ED, a. Adorned with a crescent. Keats. 

€RES'CENT-FORM-ED, a. Formed like a crescent. Scott. 

€REST ING, Furnishing with a crest. 

€REST-MA-RINE, 2. Rock samphire. 

€RE'TIN-ISM, 2. The state ofa cretin. Kidd. 

€RIB’BING, pp. Shutting in a crib; confining. 

€RIB'BLING, p Sifting. 

Crim. cun. Criminal conversation; unlawful intercourse 
with a married woman. 

€RIMP'AGE, n. The act of crimping. 

€RIM’SON—-HUED, «@ Of a crimson color. 

€RIM’SON-WARM, a. Warm to redness. 

€RINAL, a. .ertnis, hair.) Belonging to hair. 

€RINGE’'LING, an. One who crigges meanly. 

€RIN-I-CUL'TU-RAL, a. Relating to the growth of hair. 

€RINK’LED, pp. Formed into short turns. 

€RINK’'LING, ppr. Bending in short turns. 

€RI'NOID, 2. [Gr. «ptvov,a lily, and ccdos, likeness.) A 
foeal lily-shaped animal. 

€RI-NOID-E’ ANS, 2. plur. A group of radiate marine ani 
mals. 

€ROE-O-DIL'T-AN, a. Pertaining to the crocodile. Buckland. 

€ROE-O-DIL'I-TY, a. In logic, a captious or sophistical 


mode of epuilg: 2 
€ROM-WEL’LI-AN, a. Pertaining to Cromwell. 
€ROOK, x. One who cuts out garments. [J.ocal.] 


€ROP’-OUT, v.t. ‘To ripen to a full crop. 
€ROSS’—-BAR-ROW, a. An arrow of a crom-bow 
€ROSS’-BIT-ING, ppr. ‘Thwarting by deception. 
€ROSS'-BIT-TEN, pp. Contraveued by deception. 
€ROSS’-BREED, =» A breed produced from the male and 
female of different breeds. 
€ROSS’—EX-AM’IN-ING, ppr. Examining or interrogating 
by the ope party. 
€ROSS'-EX-ED, a. Squinting. 
€ROSS’-LIKE, a. Having the form of a cross. 
€ROSS'-PATCH, x. An ill-natured person. 
€ROS8S'—QUES-TION-ING, pyr. Cross-examining. 
€ROU'PI-ER, x. One who sits at the foot of a table. 
€ROWN'LESS, a. Destitute of a crown. Milman. 
€ROWN’-WHEEL, a. A wheel with cogs at right angies 
with Its plane. 2. In a watch, the wheel wluch drives the 
balance, called, In royal penduluims, the swing-wheel. 
€ROZE, x. A cooper's tool. 


Vulgar.) 
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€RU-CLA’TION, «2. The actof torturing; torment. 

E€RU’CLFER, x. In botany. a plant of the cruciferous tribe. 

€RU’CI-FI-ED, Put to death on the cme. 

€RUM—ELOTIHEL, x. A cloth laid under a table to receive 
cruina and keep the carpet or floor clean. 

€RUS-TA’CE-A, v. plar. A class of articulated animals. 

€RUS-TA’CE-AN, x. ora. See CRustac xa. 

€RUT, x. The rough, shaggy part of oak bark. 

€RUTCH’ED, pp. Supported with crutches. 

€RYP-TO-GA ‘TE, a. Pertaining to plants of the clas 

€RYP-TOG'A-MOUS, Cryptogamia, &c. 

€RYP-LTOG’A-MIST, 2. One who is skilled in cry ptogamle 
ee one who favors the syalciu of cry ptogamy iu plants 

indley. 

€RYS-TAL'LEN A, ». An alkaloid obtained from Indigofera 
tinctorja, the Indigo plant. 

CTE-NOIDANS, x. plur. The third order of fishes estab- 
lixhed by Agassiz. 

€UB'BED, pp. Brought forth; shut up; confined. 

€UB'BING, ppr. Bringing torth, as beasts; shutting up. 

€UB'LESS, a. Having no cubs. 

€UCK’OLD-ED, pp. "Made a cuckold. 

€UCK-O0-LIKE, a. Like the cuckoo. 

€U-€CUR’BI-TIVE, a. A word applied to small worms sha- 
ped like the seeds of a gourd. 

€UD’BEAR, n. A plant much employed in dyeing. It gives 
a purple color. 

€UD'GEL-ED, pp. Beaten with a cudgel. 

€UD'GEL-ING, ppr. Beating with a cudgel. 

€UFF’ED, pp. Struck with the fist. 

€UFF'ING, ppr. Striking with the fist. 

Cui bono. [1..) For whose benefit, (cut est bone.) 

€UL'LY-ING, por. Deceiving; tricking. 

€UL-MIF’ER-OUS, a. Abounding in culm or staty coal 

€UL-TI-VA‘'TA-BLE, a. Culdvable. Edwards. 

€ULTUR-ED, pp. Cultivated. ) 

€UL*TURE-LESS, a. Having no culture. 

€UL’TUR-ING, ppr. Cultivating. 

€UL’TUR-IST, «2. A cultivator. 

CUM onic pp. Loaded; crowded. 

€UM'BER-ING, Loading ; crowding; obstructing. 

€UM'BROUS-N BES, rn. State of being cumbrous. 

€UM'MING-TON-ITE, 2. A mineral discovered in Cum- 
mington, Massachusetts. 

€U'MU-LOSE, a. Full of heaps. 

€UP’BOARD-ED, pp. Deposited tn a cupboard. 

€UP’PED, pp. Bled by means of cupping glasses. 

€UP’~MOss, 2. A vague tenn for a plant called a moss. 

€UP-SIAP-ED, a. Shaped like a cup. 

€URB’LESS, a. Having no curb or restraint. 

€URD’ED, pp. Coagulated. 

€U-RI-A-LISTIE€, a. (L. curtalis.] Pertaining to a court. 

€UR'LY-HEAD-ED, }, payi nea 

€UR'LY-PA-TED ng curling hair. 

Currente calamo. Lj With the pen running. 

€UR-RI€’U-LUM, xn. [L.) A rf&e course; a place for 
running ; a chariot, &c. 

€UR’RY,n. In the East Indies, a stew of fowl, fish, 
meat, eaten with boiled rice. Malcom. 

€UR'RY-ING, x. Rubbing down a horse. 

€URTAIN-ED, pp. Inclosed with curtains. 

€URTAIN-ING, ppr. Inclosing with curtains. 

€URTAIN-LESS, a. Having no curtain. 

€URT NESS, 2. Shortness. 

€URV'ING, x. Accurve; a winding fonn. 

€UTE, a. Clever; sharp. 

€CUTTING-LY, adv. In a cutting manner. 

CY-AN-OM’E-TER, x. (Gr. xvavos, and perpew.) An ie 
striment to ascertain the blueness of the ocean or aky. 

CY-AN’U-RET, 2. A basic compound of cyanogen, and 
xomne other element or compound. More correctly cyanid. 

CY-€A’DE-A, ». <A genus of plants allied to the palms and 

CY€’LI-EAL, a. Pertaining to a cycle. (ferns. Mantall. 

CY-€LOID’L-ANS, a. plur. The aub 


mals. 

CY-€LOS'TO-MOUSB, a. (Gr. xvxdos, and cropa.}) Having @ 
circular mouth or aperture, as certain animale. Xiérdy. 

CYL-IN-DRIC'I-TY, x. A cylindrical form. 


Hall. 


CY'ME, 2x. <A kind of panicle that has the appearance 
CY'MA, ofan umbel. Lindley. 
CY’MOID, a. Having the form of a cyme. 


CY-NAP’I-NA, CY-NA‘PI-A, CYN’A-PINE, x. An alk 
lold obtained from Asthusa Cynapium. 

CYN’I-CISM, xn. Austerity; churlish severity of temper. 

CYP’RI-AN, a. Belonging to the island of Cyprus. 2 A 
term applied to a lewd woman. 

CYF’RL-OT, a. An inbabitant of Cyprus. 

CY’PRIS, n. plur. Cyprides. A ice of fresh-water Crus 
tacea, which swim by meansof cilia. Afantedl. 

CY-RE-NA’‘I€, a. Pertaining to Cyrene. 

CYT'I-SIN, ». A vegetable proximate principle. It is an 
active medicine. 

a ache n. The title of the eldest son of the czar of 

ussia. 
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DAB’BED, pp. Struck with something moist 


DAB’‘BING, Striking gently with something moist. 
DAB’BLING-LY, ado. In a dabbling manner 
De {It.) In muse, a direction to close with the first 


strain. 

DAC-TYL’O-GLYPH, x. [Gr. daxrvXos, finger, and yAvga, 
toe ve.) An engraver of stones for finger rings. Elmes. 

DAC-TYL-OG’RA-PHY, n. (Gr. daxrvdos, and ypagw, to 
write.) A description of engraved finger rings, &c. 

DAC-TYL-OL'O-GY, 2. The science which meats of the 
history and ee of finger rings. Elmes. 

DAC-TYL'O-MAN-CY, wn. (Gr. daxrwdos, and payrexn, divi- 
nation.) Divination by finger rings. Elmes. 

DA-GUERRE'O-LITE, x. dager’rolite. (Gr. Oo, @ stone.) 
A stone or substance, used for polishing metals and giving 
them a beautiful luster. 

DA-GUERREO-TYPE, x. dager’rotype. [from Daguerre, 
the discoverer.) A method of fixing images of objects by the 
camera obscura. 

DAH'LIA, 2. [from Dati, a Swedish botanist.) A shrub 
at the Cape of Good Hope, with flowers of no beauty. 
Willdenow. Commonly applied also to the Georgia varia- 


bilis, a beautiful compound flower. 
DA'KER, «. A dicker; the number of ten. 
DAL'LI-ED, pp. Delayed; deferred. 
DAI-L1-NESS, ». Daily occurrence. Tuylor. 


DAM’ASK-ED, pp. Variegated with flowers. 

DAM’ASK-ING, ppr. Variegating with flowers. 

DAM'MA-RIN, ». A name applied to a resinous substance 
obtained from a species of Agathis or Daminara. 

DAM’MED, pp. Confined or shut in by means of a dam. 

DAM’MING, ppr. ee ee by means of a dain. 

Damnum absque tajuria. (L.] Loss without injury, of the 
which the law can take cognizance. 

DAMP’EN, v. t. To make damp or moist. 

DAMP’EN-ING, Ppr. Making damp. Judge Johnson. 

DAMP’ISH-LY, adv. In a dainpish manner. 

DANC’ED, pp. Moved in measured steps. 

DAN’DER, v.¢. To wander about; to talk incoherently. 

DAN’DY-ISH, a. Like a dandy. 

DAN-U’BI-AN, a. Pertaining to the river Danube. 

DAR-ING, n._A bold act; a hazardous attempt. Southey. 

DARK—COL-OR-ED, a. Having a dark hue. Smith. 

DARK-E¥-ED, a. Having dark eyes. 

DARK-MIND-ED, a. Having a dark, close or revengeful 

DARK--SOUL-ED, a. Having a dark soul. (mind. Bazter. 

DARN’ED, pp. ended by daming. 

DART’ING-LY, adv. Rapidly; like a dart. 

DAR-TROUS, a. (Fr. dartre, tetter.] A vague term rela- 
to a cutaneous , Of no definite character. 
DASH’-BOARD, x. A board on the fore part of a vehicle, 

to prevent water, mud, or snow from being thrown upon 

those in it, by the heels of the horses. 
DASTARD-IZ-ED, pp. Made cowardly. 
DAS’TARD-IZ-ING, Ppr Making cowardly. 
DA-TU’RI-NA, ) r. alkaloid obtained trom Datura 8tra- 
DA-TU’RIL-A, monium, probably identical with Atropi- 
DAT’U-RINE, na. 
Dey in court, is a day for the appearance of parties in a suit. 
Days in benk, in England, days of appearance in the court 

common bench. 

DAY-BEAM, x. The light of the day. Bowring. 
DAY-FLY-ER, x. An animal that flies in the day-time. 
DEAD’EN-ED, pp. Deprived of force or sensation; made 
DEAD’EN-ING, ppr. Deprived of force, velocity, &c. [vapid. 
DEAF-EN-ED, pp. Made deaf; stunned. 
DRAF-EN-ING, Making deaf. 
DEAL-ED RP vided ; thrown out. 
DEAR’BORN, n._A light four-wheeled carriage. 
DEATH'-DO-ING, 
DEATH’—DOOM-ED 


In the manner of debate. 

De bene esse. ee) In law, to take an order or testimony 
de bene esse, is, to take or allow it for the t, but sub- 

t to be suppressed on a further examination. Cowel. 

D ee nm. (Fr. dedut, poailarcenad to lead.) The first 
cast; of an en ; first appearance. 

DE-CAM’E-RON, n. (Gr. dex and part. 
volume convisting of mss books.’ oe nes yee 

DE-€AP’I-TA-TED, pp. Beheaded. 

DE-€AP’I-TA-TING, ppr. Behead 

DE€’A-PODE, x. (Gr dexa, ten, 


foot.) An ani- 
mal with ten feet or legs. Kirby. roe 
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DEL 
OE Co ne v. t. To deprive a carbonate of its 


acid. 
DE-€AR-BON-I7Z-A’TION, n. The action or process of de. 
riving a substance of carbon. Bell. 
DE-€AR’DIN-AL-IZE, v. t. [de and cardinal.) Toremove 
from the rank of acardinal. Howell. 
DE-CEIV-A-BLY, ade. Ina deceivable manner. 
DE-CEP'TIVE-LY, ado. Ina manner to deceive. 
DE-CERN'ED, pp. Judged; estimated. 
DE-CERN’ING, . Judging; estimating. 
DE-CHRISTIAN-TZ-ED, pp. Tumed from Christianity. 
DE-€HRISTIAN-IZ-LNG, ppr. Tuming from Christianity. 
DE-CIL’LION, x. A number involved to the tenth power 
DE-CILL'IONTH, a. Pertaining to a decillion. 
DEC’IM-A-TED, pp. Tithed; taken by lots. 
DEC'IM-A-TING, . Tithing; selecting every tenth. 
DE-CI'PHER-A-BL&, a. That may be deciphered. 
DE-CLA-RANT, 2. One who declares. 
DE-CLAR-ED-NESS, x. State of being declared. 
DE-€LARE-MENT, a2. Declaration. 
DE-CLIN-A-TURE, rn. A declining. 
DE-CLIN-OUB, a. In botany, declinate ; bent downwanl. 
DE’€OL-LA-TING, ppr. Beheading. 
DFE-COL-ORB-IZE, v. t. To deprive of color. 
DE€’0-RA-TIVE, a. Adoring; suited to embellish. 
DE€’O-RA-TIVE-NESS, 2. Quality of being decorative. 
DE-€RUST-A’TION, a2. The removal of 8 crust from. 
DE-ERY'ING, ppr. Crying down. 
DE-€UM’BENT-LY, adv. In a decumbent posture. 
DECU-PLE, v.t. To make tenfold. 
DE€’U-PLED, . Made tenfold. Coleridge. 
DE-€UR’RENT-LY, adv. In a decurrent manner. 
DED’'I-€A-TEE, a. One to whom a thing is dedicated. a 


DEEP-DRAWN, a. Drawn froma depth. (Rev 
DEEP-LAID, a. Formed wih profound skill or artifice. 
DFEP-SCAR-RED, e. Having deep scars. 


[Scote. 
DEEP-SEAT-ED, a. Seated deeply. : 
DEEP-SOUND-ING, a. Having a low sound. 
DEEP-THINK-LNG, a. Thinking profoundly. 
DEEP-WORN, a. Wom to great depth. Hopkinson. 
DE-FA‘CING-LY, adv. Ina defacing manner. 
DE-FAL’€A-TED, pp. Taken away ; deducted, as a part. 
DE-FAL'€A-TING, ppr. Deducting from a money account, 
DE-FAM-ING-LY, advo. Ina defaming manner. [rents, &c. 
DE-FER’RED, pp. Delayed; postponed. 
DE-FI’CIENT-LY, adv. Ina defective manner, 
DE-FI’ED, pp. Challenged ; dared to combat. 

DE-FIL-ED, pret. Marched off in a line. 

DE-FIN-A-BLY adv. Ina defining manner. 

DEF’LA-GRA-TED, pp. Burned; consumed. 

DEF’ LA-GRA-TING, ppr. Burning; consuming. 

DE-FOUL'ED, pp. Defiled; made dirty. 

DE-FOUL’ING, ppr. Rendering vile. 

DE-FY'ING, ppr. Challenging; daring to combat. 

DE-GEN'ER-A-TED, pp. Grown worse. 

DE-CEN’ER-A-TING, ppr. Decaying in good qualiues. 

DE-GLU'TIN-A-TED, pp. Unglued. 

DEG-RA-VA‘TION, na. [L. degravo ; de and gravis, heavy.} 
The act of m heavy. {Vout im use.) 

DE-GUST’,»v.t. [L. degusto.] To taste. (Not used.) 

DE-GUST’ED, pp. Tasted. 

DE-GUST'ING, ppr. Tasting. 

DE-HISCE, v. t. dehiss’. To gape; 
the capsules of plants. Lindley. 

DE-HIS'CENCE, nx. The opening of the capsule in plants, 
and of the cella of anthers for emitting pollen, &c. 

DE-HON’EST-ATE, v. t. [L. dehonesto.] To disgrace 


in botany, to open, 6 


Dehors. [Fr.] dehore. ithout. 

Dehors du combat. (FrJ dchore du comba. Put out of bat- 
DE-HORT’ED, pp. Dissuaded. (de; killed or disabled. 
DE’I-FY-ER, x. One that deifies. 

DEIGN’‘ED, pp. Granted; condescended. 

De jure. [L.] Of right. (See De racro.)} 
DE-LAC-ER-A’TION, n. [L. delacero.] A tearing in pieces. 
DEL-€RED’ER-E, x. A guaranty by factors, binding them 


to warrant the solvency of the purchasers of goods they sell 


on credit. 
Delenda est Carthago. [L.} Carthage must be annihilated 
destroyed. 


—vur rival must 

DE’LI-A€, x. [from Delos.) In the arts, a kind of sculp- 
tured vase; also beautiful bronze and silver. Elmes. 

DE-LIB’ER-A-TED, pp. Balanced in the mind; considered. 

DE-LIB'ER-A-TING, ppr. Balancing in the mind; weigh 

; considering. . 

DE-LIGHT-ING, ppr. Giving great pleasure; rejoicing. 

DE-LIN’‘E-A-TOK, 2. One who delineates. 

DEL’I-QUA-TED pp. Melted; dissolved. 

DE-LU'RA-CY, zn. Belirium. Sancroft. 

DEL-I-RA’TION, n. [L. dediratio.] A wandering of mind ; 
delirium. Fd. Rev. 

DE-LIR’I-OUS-LY, adv. In a delirious manner. 

DELTA, ». The Greek tctter 4. A tract of alluvial land 
in a triangular form, as in Egyps. 

DE-LO’SIVE-LY, adv. In a delusive manner. 
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DES 


" DELVED, pp. Dug; fathomed. 
DE MEAN-ED, pp. Behavcd well: in a good sense. Les- 


DE-MEAN-ING, ppr. Behaving; also, debasing. 
De medictate. iL. A 


one of the parties. Blackstone. 
DE-MENT’ED, a. infatuated. Quart. Rev. 
DEM-I-DE’I-FY, v. 2 To deify in part. Cowper. 
DEM’I-GOD-DESS, x. A female demi-god. Campbell. 
DEM'I-JOHN, x. [Fr. damejeanne.] A vessel or bot- 
de with a large body and small neck, in wicker-work. 
DEM’I-OF-FI’ CIAL, a. Partly official, or authorized. 
DEM'I-TINT, 2. (Demi and tint.) In painting, a gradation 
of color between positive light aud posidve shade. Eimes. 
DE-MO-NI'A€-AL-LY, adv. In a demoniacal manner. 
DE-MO'NI-A-CISM, x. The state of being demoniac ; or the 
ractice of demoniacs. JMilman. 
DE-MO’N1-AN-ISM, x. The state of being possessed by a 
demon. Warburton. 
DE’MON-ISM, ». ‘T'bc belief in demons or false gods. Jef- 


erson. 
pEMon -STRA'TION, x. In military affairs, @ movement 
of troops toward a given point, as if to attack. 
DE-MON’STRA-TIVE-NESS, x. Quality of being demon 


strative. 

DE-MO8S-THEN'I€, a. Pertaining to Demosthenes, the Gre 
cian orator. 

DE-MOT'I€, a. (Gr. dnyortxos, from dnyos, people.) Popu- 
lar; common; pertaining to the people Aussell. 

DE-MUR’RED, pp. Stopped; objected to. 

DE-NA’RI-US, x. [L. from deni, ten.) A Roman coin worth 
sixteen or seventeen cents; socalled from the Ictler X upon 
it. In law books, an English aida 

DE-N A’*TION-AL-IZ-ED, pp. :prived of national! rights. 

DE-NA‘TION-AL-IZ-ING, ppr. Depriving of national rights. 

DE-NAT’UR-AL-IZE, v. t. (de and naturalize.) To render 
unnatural ; to alienate from nature. 

DE-NAT’U-RAL-IZ-ED, pp. Made unnatural. Ed. Rev. 
%. Deprived of naturalization or acquired citizenship ina 
fore sare 

DE-NATUR-AL-1Z-ING, ppr. Making unnatural. 2. De- 

ving of acquired citizenship in a foreign country. 

DEN‘GUE, #. A peculiar sort of fugitive and erratic epi- 

DEN’I-ZEN-ED, pp. Infranchised. demic rheumatism. 

DEN’I-ZEN-SHIP, ». State of being a denizen. 

DE-NOM-IN-A’TION-AL, a. Pertaining to a denomination. 

DE-NOM’IN-A-TIVE-LY, ado. By denomination. Baxter. 

ful Anew ; aguin. 

DENT’ING. See InpenTING. 

DEN-TI-RO8S-TRATE, a. Having the beak like a tooth. 

DENT TIZ-ED, pp. Having the teeth renewed. 

DENTIZ-ING, ppr. Renewing the teeth. 

DE-PART’ED, Gone from; vanished; dead. 

DE-PAS’TUR-ED Eaten up; consumed by grazing. 

DE-PEND’ENT-LY, adv. In a dependent manner. 

DE PHLO-GISTIE-A‘TING pr. Depriving of phlogisto 

-GIS’TIC-A-TING, ppr. Depriving of p n. 

DEP'IL-A-TED, pp. vepivel of hair. 

DEP’IL-A-TING, ppr. Depriving of hair. 

DE-PLE'TO-RY, a. Calculated to obviate fullness of habit. 

DE-PLI-CA TION, x. [L. de and plico, to fold.) An un- 
folding, untwisting, or unplaiting. Monta, 

DE-PI€-TION, xr. A painting or depicting. 

DE-PLOR-ING, x. Act of deploring. 

DE-} LOR-ING-LY, adr. {na deploring manner. 

DE-PLOY’ED, pp. Opened; displayed ; extended. 

DE-POS'IT-OR, xn. One who makes a deposit. 

oenoled Hl n. [Eng.] A city, town or place where goods 
are deposited. 

DE-PRAV-ING-LY, adv. Ina depraving manner. 

DEP’RE-€AT-ING-LY, adv. By deprecation. Marryatt. 

DE-PRE'CIA-TIVE, a. Undervaluing. : 

DE-PRESS’ING-LY, ade. In a depressing manner. 

DEP’RI-MENT, x. [(L. deprimo, to depress.) Depression. 
A bad is applied to a muscle which depresses. 

DEPTH'LESS, a. Having no depth. Colcridge. 

DE-PULSED, pp. Driven away. 

DEP’U-TIZ-ED, pp. Appointed to act for another. 

DEP’U-TIZ-ING, PPT. Appointing one to act for another. 

DER’1€, x. A stick of timber erected near the hatches of a 
shi ps to sustain a pulley for raising weights. 

DER'ING, Rr Hurting ; injuring. [Not bir 

DE-RI’SIVE-NESS, nx. The state of being derisive. 

DE-RIV-A-BLY, adv. By derivation. 

DER'TI-VATE, v. t. [L. derivo.} To derive. 

DER'I-VA-TED, pp. Derived. 

DER’I-VA-TING, Deriving. 

DE-RIV’ A-TIVE- 8,2. The state of being derivative. 

yen MAT Ie Pertaining to the skin. 

DERM’ A-TINE, ta. etatuing 40 

DERM‘A-TOID, a. Like the skin, without being skin. 

DE-S€AN'L’ER, x. One who descants. 
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DE-BERIPTIVE-LY, adv. By sigh ari 

DE-SERIP’*TIVE-NESS, 2. State of being descriptive. 

DE-SIR-A-BLY, adc. In a desirable manner. 

DE-SCEND’ED, pp. Moved downward from a hight; pre 
ceeded from a source, as a eon from a father. 

DE-SCEND'ING, ppr. Moving downward ; proceeding from 

DE-SCEN-SO’ RECOM, n. A-chimical fumace. [an ancestor. 

De segno. [It.) In music, directs to repeat from the sign. 

DESh’ED, pp. Shut up in a desk. 

DESK’ING, ppr._ Shutting up in a desk. 

DES'O-LATH YESS, 2. A state of being desolate. 

DE-SPAIR-ING-NESS, n. State of being deapairing. 

DE-SPIT-ED, pp. VWexed ; offended. 

DE-SPIT-ING, ppr. Offending ; teasing. 

DE-SPOIL MENT, n. Act of despoiling; a ptundcring 

DES-TEM’PER, n. te detrempe.| A sort of painting with 
opake colors, diluted with water and gluten. Edmes. 

DES-TI-NA’TING, ppr. Designing; appointing. 

DES-TIN‘IST, x. A believer in destiny. 

NDE-STRUETI-BLE-NESS, x. The state of being 

DE-STRU€’TION-IST, ». One aiming to destroy. 

DE-TER’GING, a. Having the quality of cleansing. 

DE-TER’MIN-ED-LY, adv. In a determined manner. 

DE-TRA€T'ING, ppr. Taking away, dcpreciating. 

DE-TRA€TIN Gly, adv. Ina detracting manner. 

DET’RI-MENT-ED, a. Injured; made worse. 

DE-TRITAL, a. Pertaining to detritus. 

DE-TRUNE€’A-TED, pp. Cut off; shortened. 

DE-FRUNE€’A-TING, oo or lopping off. 

DEUT-HY-DROG’U-RET, - n cAimustry, a compound 

DEU-TO-HY-DROG'U-RET, { of two equivalents of by- 
drogen, with one of some other clement. 

DE-VEL‘OP-ER, x. One who develops, or unfolds. 

DE-VER’GEN-CY. See Diveroence. 

DEV'IL-TRY, ». Diabolical act. { Low.) 

DE-VIR’GIN-A-TED, pp. Deprived of virginity. 

DE-VOLV'MENT, nx. The act of devolving. 

DE-VO-RA‘TION, 2. The act of devouriug. 

DEW’-DRENCH-ED, a. Dreiuched with dew. 

DEW'I-NESS, n. State of being dewy. 

DEW'LESs, a. Having no dew. 

DI-AB/LE-RY, n. (Fr. diablerte.) Deviltry. 

DI-A-€O'DI-U'M, 2. The sirup poppies. 

DI-A-DELPH’OUS, a. Diadelphian. 

DI-AG-NO'SIS, n. (Gr. dtayywors.) The distinctive know- 
Icdge of a thing, especially of a disease. 

DI-AG’O-NOUS, a. In botany, having four corners. 

DI-A-LE€’TOR, nz. One learned in dialectics. 

DIV A-MOND-HILT-ED, a. Having a hilt with diamonds. 

Dil‘A-MOND-SHAP-ED, a. Having the shape of a diamond. 

DI-AN’DROUS, a. Having two stamens like plants of the 
class Diandria. 

DI-A-THERM’A-NOUB, a. (Gr. dia, circus and Orpparve, 
to eae eta free deere Bau eal 

DI-ATH’E-SI8, n. [(Gr.] Particular disposition or habit of 
body, good or bad. Coze. 

DI-AT’OM-OUS, a. (Gr. dra, thro and repyw, to cleave. 
In mincralogy, having crystals with one distinct di 
Cleavage. Mohs. 

DI'AT-RIB-IST, ». One who proiongs his discourse, or dis 
cussion. Hammond. 

DIB’BLER, 2. One who makes holes to plant seed. 

DI-CEPH’A-LOUS, a. (Gr. des, and «egadg, head.] Having 

DECHLAM-YDE-OUS, «. [Gr dis, and x) 

- AM-YD’ » a r. ots, aypve, & 
ment.] In botany, having two coverings. Tasules. sal 

DI-E€HOT‘O-MOUS-LY, adv. in a dichotomous manner. 

DI-CERO’TOS, nw. (Gr. dis, and xporos.} A double of re 
bounding pulse. 

DI€C’TUM, 2. [L.] A saying or assertion. 

DI-DA€’TYLE, x. An animal having two toes. 

DI-DEL’PHY€, a. Relating to animals of the genus Dide- 

hys, to which the opossum belongs. 

DI-DEL'PHYS, 2. (Gr. dts, twice, and deddvs, uterus} A 

enus of marsupial animals, including the opossum. 

DI-DEL’PHYS, n._ A genus of quadru Chaxcer. 

DID’Y-MOUS, a. [from the Greek.} . Bo : 

DI-DYN’A-MOUS, a. Pertaining to plants of the Di- 
dynamia. Smita. 

DIE, n. In architecture, the cubical part of the pedestal, be- 
tween its base and cornice. 

DI-ER’E-SIS, ». [Gr.] The dissolving of a diphthong; the 
mark ~ denoting that the vowels are to be pronounced as 


distinct letters. 
Dicu et mon droit. [Fr.] God and my right. 
ade different ; 


b] 


DIFFER-ENC-ING, ppr. Causing 
DIF-FRA€T", v.t. (L. diffractum, diffringo.] To break in 


[ible. 


different. 


DIF-FRA€T’ED, pp. Broken in pieces. (pieces. 
DIF-FRA€T‘ING, ppr. Breaking in pieces. 

DIF-FRA€ TION, 2. The act of breaking in eaiers 
DIF-FUS-ER, 2. One who diffuses. { Wherwell 


* Sce Synopsis. A, F,1, 0, 0, ¥, long —FAB, F 4LL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—PIN, MARINE, BIRD. 
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DIF-FOS-ING, ppr. ; extending. 
DIG’GING, per ng or turning the earth with a spade. 
DI¢é-1-TAL'I-NA A supposed alkaloid obtained from 


9 na 

DI-<LTA’‘LINE, Digitalis purpurea. 

DIG-1-TA'LIS, n. [(L. diyitus, a Ginger.) The plant called 
fox-glove; a genus of P ants. 

DIG'IT-I-GRADE, a. [(L. digitus, a finger or toe, and gra- 
dior, to walk.} An animal that walks or steps on his toes. 

DieTl-1-GR E, a. Walking on the toes. 

DI'GLYPH, x. In architecture, an ornament which has two 
channels sunk in, while the triglyph has three. Elmes. 

DI-JU’DI-€A-TED, pp. Judged or determined by censure. 

DI-JU'DI-€A-TING, p Judging by censure. 

DIK ED, pp. Surrounded with a dike. 

DIK-ING, Surrounding with a dike. 

DI-LA‘TION, 2. Delay. 

DI-LU“TED-LY, adv. Ina diluted form. 

DI-LU'VI-AL-IST, ». One who explains geological phenom- 
ena by the deluge. Lyedl. 

DIM-I-CA’TION, x. [(L. dimicatio.] A battle or contest. 

DI-MID'I-A-TING, ppr. Dividing into two equal parta. 

Diminuendo, or dim., in music, directs to @ decreasing vol- 
ume of sound. 

DIM'’MED, pp. Clonded; obscured; rendered dult. 

DIM'’MING, er Clouding; obscuring the sgbt or concep- 

9 


DIM-SHIN'! a. sage, dim light. (tion. 
DIM'-TWINK-LING, a. inkiing dimly. fore. 
DI’'NAR, xn A coin 


DIN’AR-€HY, x. (Gr. dis, and apxn.) <A form of govem- 
~ment in whicht he supreme power is vested in two persons. 

DIN-ED, pp. Having eaten a dinner, or entertained with a 

DIN’NED, PR: Stunned with a Joud noise. (dinner. 

DIN‘NER-LESS, a. Having no dinner. Fuller. 

DI-NO-THE'RI-UM, x. (Gr. deivos, terrible, and Onptov, 
beast.) A gigantic animal, now extinct. Buckland. 

DI-OI€’OUS, a Diecian,—which see. 

DI-ON’TE, x». Avariety of trap-rock. 

DI-O-RAM'I€, a. Pertaining to diorama 

DI-OTA, n. (L. and Gr.) In ancient sculpture, @ sort of 
vase with two handles, used for wine. 

DIPH-THONG’AL-LY, adc. In a diphthongal manner. 

DI’PLO-MATE, x. Pipoineey 

DI-PRIS-MATI€, a. Having cleavages parallel to the sides 
of a four sided vertical prism, and to a horizontal prism. 

DIP’TER-AL, n. In ancient architecture, an order of sacred 
buildings an octostyje in front and rear. Elmes. 

DIP’TY-€HUS, x. [Gr.] In ancient history, a sort of book 
or tablet that was folded with two leaves. E£imes. 

DI-RA-DLA’TION, n. (L. warns OR ras rays of light 
emitted and diffused froma luminous body. ° 

DIRE-FUL-NESS, x. Calamitousness. 

DIRE-LOQK-ING, a. Looking direfully. 

DIR'I-GENT, a. Directing. Baxter. 


DIRK’ED, pp. Stabbed. 
DIRK’ING, ppr. Stabbing. 
DIRT’I-ED, Made filthy. 


DIRT’Y-ING, ppr. Making filthy; rae 
DIS-AC-COM’MO-DA-TED, pp. Put to inconventence. 
DIS-A€-€OM’MO-DA-TING, Ppr. Putting to inconvenience. 
DIs-A€-€USTOM-ING, ppr. Disusing ; neglecting familiar 
or customary practice. 

DIS-A-DORN’ED, pp. Penueee of omaments. 
DIS-A-DORN'ING, Ppr. priving of ornaments. 
DIS-AL-LIED, pp. Improperly allied. 
DIS-AL-LIVED, a. Separated from alliance. 

O separate; to disunite. 


DIS-AN-NEX’, v. ¢. 
DIS-AP-PEAR-ED, pp. Removed from sight; vanished ; 
become tnvisible. : 
DI18-AP-PRE‘CIA-TED, pp. Undervalued. 
DIS-AP-PRE'CIA-TING, ppr. Undervaluing. 
DIS-AP-PROV-ING-LY, adv. By disapprobation 
DIS-ARM-A-MENT, 2. Act of disarming. 
DIS-AR-RANG-ED, pp. Put out of order; disturbing. 


DIS-AR-RANG-ING, ppr. Putting out of order. 
DIS-A8-SO'CIA-TED, pp. Disunited. 


DIS-A8-SO'CIA-TING, ppr. Disuniting. 
DIS-BOW’EL-ED, pp. Beprived of intestines. 
DIS-BOW’EL ING, ppr. Taking out the intestines. 


DIS-CHURCH'ED, pp. Deprived of being a church. 
Bonin nm. One who disciplines or teaches. Milton. 
DIS-COL-OR-ING, n. The act of altering color for the worse. 
DiS-COM'MO-DATE, ». t. To incommode. [Not used.] 
DI8-€OM-MO' of OUS-LY, adv. In a discommodious man- 
DIS-COM’MON-ED, pp. Appropetated, as land. (ner. 
DI8-COM'MON-ING, ppr. Appropriating ; separating or in- 
closing common land. 
DI8- €ON’SO-LANCE, 2. Disconsolatenesa. 
DIS-CON-TENT’FUL, a. Full of discontent. 
DIS-CON-TIN’U-A-BLE, a. That may be discontinued. 
DIS-COURS-ED, pp. Discussed at length; treated of. 
DIS-COV'E-NANT, v. t. To dissolve covenant with. 
DIS-€RED'IT-A-BLY, adc. In a discreditable manner. 
DIS-€RIM IN-A-TOR, ». One who discriminates. 
DIS-CROWN’, v. t. To deprive of a crown. 
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Sar OBS Aen camtet 
-€ : ppr. priving of a crown. 
DIS-CUL-PATION, a. Exculpation. 
DIS-EULP’A-TO-RY, a. Tending to exculpate. 
DIS-€USS8’, v.t The primary sense of the word is heard in 
the colloquial phrases, to discuss a fowl, a bottle af wine. 
DIS-EAS-ING, ppr. Disordering ; infecting. 
DIS-EM-BAY-ED, pp. Cleared trom a bay. 
DIS-EM-BAY-ING yer Clearing from a bay. 
DIS-EM-BEL’LISH-ED, a. Deprived of embellishment. 
DIS-EM-BIT TER-ED, pp. Freed from bitterncss. 
DIS-EM-BOD‘Y-ING, ppr.  Divesting of body. 
DIS-EM-BOGU-ED, pp. Discharged ut the mouth of a river. 
DIS-EM-BOCHURE, 2. (Fr. cmbouchure, from bdboucke, 
mouth.} The mouth of a river, or discharge of the waters 
ot ariver. Schoolcraft. i 
DIS-EM-BO-SOM-ED, pp. Scparated from the bosom. 
DIS-EM-BOW’ER-ED, a. Removed from a bower, or de- 
prived of a bower. Bryant. 
DIS-EM-PLOY’ED, a. Thrown out of employment. 
DIS-EN-CHANT’MENT, nx. Act of disenchanting. 
DI8S-EN-ROLL-ED, pp. Erascd from a roll. 
DIS-EN-ROLL-ING, ppr. Erasing from a rol! or list. 
DIS-F-STAB’LISH, vz. t. To remove trom establishment. 
DIS-EN-THRALL’. See DisintTurRaun. 
DIS-EN-TI’TLED, pp. Deprived of title. 
DIS-FEA-TURE, v.t. To deprive of features; to disfigure. 
Coleridge. 
DIS-.FOR'KEST. See Disarrorest, and its derivatives. 
DIS-GAR'RI-SON-ED, pp. Deprived of a garrison. 
DIS-GAR’RI-80N-ING, epriving of a garrison. 
DIS-HORN'ING, ppr.  Depriving of horns. 

DIS-IN-ELOSE, vo. t. [dis and tnclose.] ‘To open an inclo- 
sure ; to throw open What has been inclosed ; to dispark. 
DIS-IN-€OR’PO-RA-TED, pp. Deprived of corporate powers. 
DIS-IN-€OR’PO-RA-TING, ppr. Depriving of corporate 
DiS-IN-HAB’IT-ED, pp. Deprived of inhabitants. (powers. 

DIS-1IN-HOME, v. ¢. oo disinter. ; 

DIS-IN’TE-GRA-TING, ppr. Separating into integrant parts 

DIs-IN-OR-ED, pp. Deprived of familiar custom. 

DIS-IN-VIT-ING, ppr. Ketracting an invitation. 

DIS-IN-VOLV’ED, pp. Unfolded; disentangled. 

DIS-IN-VOLV'IN G, ppr. Freeing from entanglement. 

DISK, 2. Certain bodies or projections between the base of 
the stamens and of the ovary, but part of neither. Lindley. 

DIS-JOINT’ED-NESS, n. State of being disjointed. Ed. Rev. 

DIS-LIK-EN-ED, pp. Made unlike. 

DIS-LIMB’ED, pp. Tom limb from limb. 

DIS’LO-€ATE, a. Dislocated. Montgomery. 

DIS-MAY-FUL, a. Full of dismay. 

DIS-MORT’GAG-ED, pp. Redeemed from mortgage. 

De CRT ene Nr Redeeming from mortgage. 

REND VAT »pp. Deprived of the privileges of 

rth. 
tt pte aL eae adn: Ina shopten manner. 
R’DER-ING, ppr. Putting out of order; disturbing 

the arrangement Ot iliseomnoelng, 

DIS-OR’DER-LI-NESS, x. State of being disorder}y. 

DIS-OWN'MENT, x. Act of disowning. 

DIS-PAIR-ED, pp. Parted; separated. 

DIS-PAIR-ING, ppr. Parting a couple or pair. 

DIS-PARK’ED, pp. Disinclosed ; set at large. 

DIS-PARK-IN G, n. Act of throwing open a park 

DIS’PA-THY, x. Want of passion. 

DIS-PAU'PER-ED, pret. and pp. Brought frem the state of 


a pauper. 
DIS PAU 'PER-ING, ppr. Bringing from the condition of a 
DIS-PLEAS-ING, ppr. Giving offense. (pauper. 
DIS-PORT, ov. t. To remove trom a port. Chalmers. 
Pere pp. Played; moved lightly and without re 

straint. 
DIS-PORT-MENT, zn. Act of disporting; play. fers. 
DIS-PO-SI’TION-AL, a. Pertaining to disposition. 
DIS-QUYVET-IVE, a. Tending to disquict. 
DIS-QUY'ET-MENT, 2. Act of disquicting. 
DIS-QUI-8I’TION-A-RY, a. Pertaining to disquisition. 
DIS-RE-GARD’ER, ». One who neglects. 
DIS-RE-GARD'ING, ppr. Negiecting ; overtooking. 
DIS-RE-PAIR, ». (dis and repair.) A estate of 

repair or good condition. Chalmers. 
DIS-RE-POUTE, v. t. To bring into disreputation. 
DIS-RE-POT-ED, pp. Brought into disreputation. 
DIS-RE-PCT-ING, ppr. Bringing into disreputation. 
DIS-RE-SPEC€T, v. t. To show disrespect to. 
DIS-RE-SPE€T’ED, pp. Treated with disrespect. 
Di8-RE-SPECT’ING, ppr. Showing disrespect to. 
DIS-RUPT‘ED, a. Rent asunder. Dr. Thompson. 
DIS-SENT-A’TION ,»% Actof dissenting. 
Pie ER ING ar. Injuring. 
DIS-SEV-ER-A‘TION 1m Act of diwsevering. 
DIS-SOLV’A-BLE-NESS, n. State of being dissolvable. 
DIS SUN‘DER-ED, pp. Separated; rent. 
DIS-SUN’DER-ING, ppr. Separating ; rending 
DIS*‘TANC-ING, ppr. Leaving far behind. 


* See Synopsis. MOYE, BOOK, DOVE; BULL, UNITE—€ as K; GasJ;, 3aeZ; CH as SH; TH as in thie. 
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DIS-TITLED, pp. Deprived of right. 

Dis THTLING. pr. depriving of right. 
DIS-TRESS’FUL-LY, ade. In a painful manner. 
DIS-GUN-ION-IST, x. An advocate of disunion. 
DIS-VEL’UP, vo. @& Todevelop. (.Vot used.) 
DI-U-RE'SIS, x. [Gr.] Excretion ofurine. 
DI-VA-GA‘TION, n. [L. diragor.} A going astray. 
DI-VERB-ER-A’TION, wn. [L. diverbero, to beat through.) 


A sounding through. 
DI-VERGE’! ENT, n. Act of diverging. 
DI-VERS-IL’‘O-QUENT, a ([L. diversus and eloguor.) 
Be division. 
3 


Speaking in ditferent ways. 
y dividing. 


DI-VID-ING-LY, ado. 

DI-VIDU-AL-LY, ado. 

DI'VING-STONE, a. A species of jasper. 

DI-VORCE-A-BLE, a. That can be divorced. 

DI-VORCE-LESS, a. Destitute of divorce; that can not be 
divorced. 

Divot, in music, directs to sing in a devout manner. 

DIZ'ZY-ING, a. Making dizzy. 

DOCK, n. The place where a criminal! stands in court. 

DO€K'-MAS-TER, 2. Oné who has the superintendence of 


docks. 
DOCK’ED P.- Clipped; cut off, as the end of a thing. 
DOCK’‘ET-ED, pp. Abstracted and entered in a book. 
DOCTOR-ED, pp. Administered to be physician; cured. 
DOC’TOR-ING, . Applying medicines; curing. 
DOCTIN-AIRE,) 
OC TRIN-A-RY, $n. One fond of new systems. 
DOE TRIN-IST, 
DO€'U-MENT-ED, pp. Furnished with papers and docu- 
ments, necessary to establish facts. 
DOD6E'ED, pp. Evaded by a sudden shift of place. 
DOFF’ED, pp. Put off; stripped; thrust away. 
DOG'BANE. A plant. 
DOG'LAT-IN, 2. Barbarous Latin. 
DOG-MATIE€S, a. Doctrinal theology; a term used by 
German writers. Murdock. 


Dolce, pron. dolcha, dolchamenta. ea. In music, 8 
Doleemente direction to sing with a soft sound. 
DOL’E-RIT .”- A Variety of rap-rocks. 

Dolorosoe. [ft.]) In music, pathetic. 

DOM-ED, a. Furnished with a dome. 


DOME-SHAP-ED, a. Shuped L.xe a dome. 

DO-MES TIC’LTY, 2. State of being domestic. 

DOM'IN EER-ED, pp. Ruled over with insolence. 

DOMWIN-ECIDE, a. (lL. dominus and cedo.} One who kills 

DON A-BLE, a. That nay be given. {his master. 

DO-NIF’ER-OUS, a Bearing gifts. 

DON’NED, pp. Put on; invested with. 

DOOR-SILG, 2. The sill of a door. 

DOOR-WAY, a. The passage of a door. 

DOR-SI-BRAN’€HLATE, a. Having the branchie equally 
distributed along the body. 

DOT-FD, pp. Regarded with excessive fondness. 

DOU-BLE-BA R'REL-ED, a. Having two barrels, as a gun. 

DOUD’LE-BASE, a. The lowest toned instrument of mu- 
sic, in form of a violin. e 

DOUB’LE-CHARG-ED, pp. Charged or intrusted with a 
double portion. 

DOU B’LE-CHARG-ING, ppr. Charging or intrusting with a 
double pon 

DOU-BLE-FRONT-ED, a. Having a double front. 

DOUB‘LE-GILD-ED, pp. Gilt with double coloring. 

DOU B’LE-LO€K-ED, pp. Twice locked. 

DOUB’LE-LO€K-ING, ppr. Fastening with double security. 

DOUB’LE-SHAD-ED, pp. Made doubly dark. 

DOUB’LE-SHAD-ING, ppr. Doubling the natural darkness 

DOUS'ED, pp. Plunged into water. (of a place. 

DOUS'ING, Piunging into water. 

DOW'DY-ISH, a. Like a dowdy. 

DOW’'EL, v. t. To fasten two boarda together by pins in the 
edges; ecea for the head of a cask. 

DOW’EL-ED, pp. Fastened by pins in the edges. 

DOW'EL-IN G, ppr. Fastening together by dowel- pins. 

DOW'EL-PIN, x. A pin inserted in the edges of boards to 
fasten them together. 

DOW N’-BEAR, v. ¢t. To bear down; to depress. E. Irving. 

DOWN’-BEAR-ING, ppr. Bearing down. 

DOWN'’-CAST-ING, a. Casting down, dejecting. 

DOX-OL’0-GIZE, v. ¢. To give glory to God. 

DOX-OL’O-GIZ-ING, ppr. Giving glory to God. 

DOZE, e. ¢. To pass or spend in drowsiness; as, to doze 
away one’s time. 

DOZ-ED, Slept lightly. 

DRA‘CLN, x. A supposed alkaloid obtained from the plant 
Calamus Draco. 

DRA‘€O-NIN, n. A substance obtained from the juice of 
the plant Calamus Draco. 

DRA-€UN’€EU-LUS, x. A fish of the genus Callionymus. 

Dramatis persone. (L.] Actors representing the characters 


in a play. 
Composed in the form of a play. 


play 
DRAM‘A-TYZ-FD, pp. 
DRAM’ A’TTZ-ING, ppr. Composing in the form of a play. 
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DRU'IDISH, a Pertaini 


DYT 


DRAWN-BATTLE, s. A battle from which the parties 

thdraw without the victory of either. 

DRAWN-BUTTER, 2. Melted butter. 

DRE AM-LESS-LY, adr. Ina dreamless manner. 

DRIFTING, a. The act of drifting; a drift 

DRIFI’WOOD, 2. Wood drifted or floated by water. 

DRILL, v. t. To teach by repeated exercise or repetition of 

DRILL’-BOX, ». A box containing the seed. [acts 

DRILL-HUS’BAND-RY, 2. The practice of sowing land 
by a machine. 

DRILL’ING, 2. A coarse linen or cotton cloth used for 
trowsers. 

DRINK’A-BLE-NESS, x. State of being drinkable. 

DRIVE, 2. Short excursion in nding. Boswedl. 

DRIV-ER, 2. In macdinery, a wheel which communicates 
motion to another; used in composition, as in serew-dricer. 
2. A substance interposed between the driving inxtrument 
and the thing dnven. A cooper drives hoops by striking 

{upon the drreear 


DROE€K, vn. Part ofa plow. [Local.) 
DROIT, w= [(Fr.) Right; the law; tide; fee; privilege. 2 
a. Straight; right. 


DROME-DA-RY,x. Any qui’ traveling camel. 

DRON-ISH-LY, adv. Ina droniah manner. 

DROOP’ED, Languished; grown weak. 

DROSS’LESS, a. Free from droes.  Sterens. 

DRUG, ce. t. To dose to excess with drugs or medicines. 

DRUG'GED, pp. Seasoned with drugs. 2& Tinctured with 
something offensive. 

DRUG’GING, ppr. Seasoning with ingredients. 2 Tinctur- 
ing with something offensive. 

DRU’'ID-ESS, 2. A female Druid. 

to or like Druids. 

DRUM, x. A quantity packed in the form of a drum: as, a 
drum of figs. 2. Shect-iron in the shape of a drum, to re 
ceive heat from a stove pipe. 

DRUM’MING, ppr. Beating a drum; expelling with beat 

DROS-ED, a. Containing a druse. of drum 

DRY’-BON-ED, a. Having dry boner, or without feab. 

DRY’-ROT, x. Decay of timber when dry. 

DRY’RUB-BED, pp. Cleaned without wetting. 

DRY‘'RUB-BING, ppr. Cleaning withow wetting. 

DRY’VAT,2. A basket or vemel not holding water. 

DU’AD, xn. Unton of two. 

DU’‘AL-ISM, n. [supra.] The doctrine of two Gods, a good 
and an evil one; manicheism. Murdock. 

DU’AR-€CHY, wn, (Gr. dro and ajyn.] Goverment by two 

DU'BI-TA-BLY, ado. In adubitable manner. [ persons. 

DU’BI-TA-TIVE, a. Tending to doubt 

DU€TILE-LY, adv. In a ductiie manner. 

DUL-CIF-LU-OUS, a. [L. dulcis and fus.J] Flowing 
sweetly. 

DUL’CLFY-ING, ppr. Sweretening; removing acidity. 

DUL'CI-TUDE, n. [L. duleitudo.| Sweetness. 

DU-LO€’RACY, xn. [Gr. dovAos, and xparce.] Predomi- 
nance of slaves. 

DUMB'-BELLS, x. Weights swung in the hands for exer- 


cise. 

DU’MOUS, a. [L. dumosus, from dumus, a buh.) Abound 
ing with bushes and briers. 

DUMPS, 2. plar. Melancholy; glomm. 

DUN’CISH a. Like a dunce; sottish. 

DUN'DER-PATE, x. A dunce; a dull head. 

DUN’GEON-ED, pp. Contined in a dungeon. 

DOPE-A-BLE, a. That can be duped. 

DOP-ED, pp. Deceived; wicked. 

DOPE-RY, x. The act or practice of duping. 

DOP-ING, ppr. tos cheating. 

DU'PLL-GA-TED, pp. Made double. 

DU’PLI-€A-TING, Per. Making double ; folding. 

Dura mater. (L.] The outer membrane of the brain. 

An audience room in India. 

Freed from dust. 

Brushing; freeing from dust. 
DUST’-PAN, x. An utensil to convey dust brushed frome 
DU’TE-OUS-LY, adv. In a duteous mamer. furniture. 
DU’TY, a. In enginery, the amount of weight by a 

steam cngine, by a certain quantity of coal. 
DWARF’E)D), pp. Hindered from growing to the natural size. 
DWELL’ED, pp. Inhabited. 

DE, xn. Color; tinge; a coloring liquid. 

DY'ING-LY, adv. “in a dying manner. 

DY-NAS’I'T-DAN, 2. [Gr. dvvacrns, powerful.}] One of a 
tribe of beetles of a gigantic size. Kirby. 

DYS-OP’SY, x. (Gr. dvs and vous.) Dimmness of sight. 

DYS-PHA’GY, x. ([Gr. dus and gaytw.}) Difhcuky of diger 


tion. 

Be NORTE: wn. (Gr. dvs and dopsw.] Impatience under 
affliction. 

DYS-THET IE, «. Relating to a non-febrile morbid aate of 
the blood vessels, or to a bad habit of the body, dependent 


DUR’BAR, n. 
DUST’ED, pp. 
DUSTING, ppr. 


mainly u the state of the circulating system. 
DYS’TOM a. [Gr. dvs, with difficulty, and ripzra, © 
cleave. ; 


gy, cleaving with difficulty. 
of insects. 


DY-TIS'’€US, x. Shepard. 


A genus 


* See Synopsis. A, E, I, 0, 0, ¥, long —FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ; PIN, MARINE, BIRD. 


ELA 


E. 


BA-GLE-FLIGHT-ED, a. Flying like an eagle; mounting 


n. Ain ear for music, an ear that relishes music, or 
that readily distinguishes tones or intervals. 
EAR-€AP, x. A cover for the ears against cold. 
EAR-MARK-ED, pp. Marked on the ear. 
EAR-MARK-ING, ppr. Marking on the ear. 
EARTH'ING, ppr. Hiding in the earth. 
EARTH-WAN'DER-ING, a. Roving over the carth. Bote- 
EAS-ED, pp. Freed from pain; alleviated. (ring. 
RASEFUL-N ESS, 2. State of being easeful. 
KEAS-ING, ppr. Relieving; mitigating. 
EB‘ON-Y, ». The popular name of various species of dif- 
ferent cae of plants. 
cee E-AN,a@ (L. eburneus, from ebur, ivory.] Made 
of ivory. 
EE-€A-LE-O'BLON, R. r exxadev», to call out, and Bros, 
life.} A contrivance for hatching eggs by artificial heat. 
EC-CLE'SI-ARCH, ». (Gr. exxAnoca and apxn.}) A ruler 


of the church. 

E€-€LE-SI-AS’TI€-AL-LY, ado. In an ecclesiastical 
manner. 

E-CHID'’NA, 2. A genus of ant-caters in New Holland. 


EC€H-IN’O-DERM, x. A inarine animal frequenuy covered 
with spines. 

E€-LF€TI-CISM, ». The act or practice of selecting from 
writings. 2. The doctrine of the eclectics. 

E-€LIP-SA’RE-ON, x». An instrument for explaining the 
phenomena of eclipses. 

E-€O-NOM'I€S, vn. The science of household affairs. 

EC-PHA’'SIS, n. (Gr.) An explicit declaration. 

E€-PHO-NE’SIS, n. less A passionate exclamation. 

EC’TA-SIS, x. (Gr. from exretvw.) In rhetoric, the length- 
ening of a syllable: from short to long. 

ED’DA, x. A book of Runic or Scandinavian mythology, 
with some account of the theology and philosophy of the 
Northern nations of Europe. Afallet. 

ED’DER-E£D, pp. Bound or made tight by edder. 

ED’DER-LNG, ppr. Binding or fastening by edder. 

ED’DY-ING, ppr. Moving circularly, as an eddy. 

E-DEN-TA’TA, 2. In natural history, an order of animals 
destitute of front teeth, as the armadillo Bell. 

E-DEN’IATE, nr. An aniinal having no fore tecth. 


~ (Not used.) 
EF-F 


E-GESTING r. Casting, or throwing out. 

A shield; defensive armor. (See Zets.] 

E-GLOM'E-RATE, v.t. [(Sce GLomerats.}) To unwind, 
as a thread from a ball. 

E’GO-ISM, ». Selfishness. Jefferson. 

E-GRESS'OR, x. One who goes out. 

E-GRETT’, x. An ornament of ribins. 

El-DOU-RA'NI-ON, rn. [Gr. cedus, form, and ovpaytoy, heav- 
ae representation of the heavens. 

EIGHT-EEN-MO, x. A compound of the English eighteen 
and the last syllable of the Latin decimo ; denoting the size 
of a book, in which a shect is doubled into eighteen leaves. 

E-JA€’U-LA-TED, pp. Short; thrown out; uttered. 

E-JA€'U-LA-TING, ppr. Throwing; darting ; shooting. 

E-LAB'O-RA-TO-RY, a. Elaborating. 

E-LANC'ED, pp. Hurled; darted. 

E-LANC’ING Ae Hurling ; shooting. 

E-LAP-I-DATION, ». (L. elapido, from lapis, a stone.) A 

ELAQUEATE, vt. [lu laguen 

'UE-ATF, v.t. [L. s.) To disentangle. 

E-LAQ’UE-A-TED, pp. Disentansiod. = 

E-LAQ’UE-A-TING, pyr. Disentangling. 

E-LAT-ING, ppr. Elevating in mind or spirits. 
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EMB 


EL’BOW-ED, pp. Pushed with the elbows. 

gerietdet ppr. Pushing with the elbows; driving to a 

istance. 

E-LE€’TI-CISM, x. The system of selecting doctrines and 
opinions from other systems. Emerson. 

F-LE€-TION-EER-ER, n. One who electioneers. 

E-LEC'TRINE, a. (L. elcetrum.] Belonging to amber. 

E-LE€’TRIZ-ED, pp. Charged with anne & 

E-LE€’lRODE, n. [Gr. ndexrpoy, (for electricity,) and odos, 
away.) A name applied to what is called the pole of the 
voltaic circle. Faraday. Turner. 

E-LE€TRU-LYTE, x. (Gr. {ape is and Axe, to dissolve.) 
A compound which may be direcuy decomposed by an elec- 
tric current. Faraday. 

E-LE€’TRO-LYZE, v. t. (Gr. n\exrpoy and dvw, to dissolve.) 
To decompose a compound substance by the direct action 
of galvanisin. Faraday. 

EL'E-MENT-ED, pp. Compounded of elements or first prin- 
ciples. 

EL-E-PHANT'INE, a. In geology, the elephantine epoch je 
that in which there was a preponderance of large pachy- 


dermata. AMantell. 
a. Having the form of an ele- 
nt. 


EL-E-PHAN-TOID’, 

EL-E-PHANT-OID‘AL, 

EL-E-VA‘TION, n. In architecture, a view or perspective 
of an edifice; a front view of a building or object, drawn 
to a scale, without regard to perspective; highth above the 
fone Haldiman. 

EL’E-VA-TOR, 2. In milling, a series of boxes fastened to 
a spot and moved by a whiel, to raise grain, &c., to a high- 
er floor. 

EL’E-VA-TO-RY, a. Tending to raise, or having power to 
elevate. Mantcil. 

ELF’-BOLT, 2. An elf-arrow, or flint arrow-head. 

Elgin marbles, a series of anclent sculptured marbles, named 

rom the Earl of Elgin. They belonged to the temple of 
Minerva, &c., in Athens. 
E-LIN’GUID, a. (L. elinguis.) Tongue-tied; not having 


the power of : 
E-LIX'A-TED, pp. Extracted by boiling. 
E-LIZ-A-BETH AN, a. Pertaining to queen Elizabeth. 


EL-LIP’SO-GRAPH, n. a dae and Gr. ypagw.} An in- 
strument to measure ellipses. 

eee a. Pertaining to elocution or con- 
taining it. 

EL-O-€U‘TION-IST, x. One who Is versed in elocution, or 
who treats of the subject. 

E-LOIN’A-TED, pp. Removed. 

E-LOP-ED, pp. Rin away privately. 

E-LO‘CID-A-TO-RY, a. Tending to elucidate. 

E-LU-€U-BRATION. See LucuBraTion. 

E-LUT-ED, pp. Washed; clcansed. 

E-LOT-ING, ppr. Cleansed by washing. 

E-LU X’A-TED,. pp- Dislocated. 

E-LUX A-TING, ppr. Dislocating. 

ELV’AN, a. Pertaining to elves. 

E-LY-DOR‘TE, a. [Gr. eXatov, oil, and vdop, water.} Psi 
doric painting is with oil and water, so as to add the 
aie of water colors to the meHowness of oli painting. 

mes. 

E-LYT’BI-FORM, a. In the form of a wing-sheath. 

E’LY’TRON, x. plur. Elytra. (Gr.] The sheath of an in 
sect; a case, covering the wings. 

E-MAC’E-RA-TED, pp. Made lean. 

E-MAC’E-RA-TING, ppr. Making lean. 

E-MAN-CI-PA‘TION IST, n. An advocate for the eman 

E-MAN'CLPIST, cipation of staves. 

E-MAR’GIN-A-TING, ppr. Taking away the margin. 

EM-BAL-ED, pp. Maile into a bale. 

EM-BAL-ING, ppr. Making into a bale. 

EM-BALM-MENT, n. Actof embalming. 

EM-BAR’RAS, x. Embarrassment. Warburton. 

EM-BAR’RED, pp. Shut; closed; fastened. 

EM-BAR’RING, ppr. Fastening, as with a bar. 

EM-BATIIE, v. t. To bathe. 


EM-BAY-ING, ppr. Inclosing in a bay. 

at ,. Actof embedding; state of being em- 
bed 2 dl 

EM-BEL’LISH-ING-LY, adv. So as to embellish. 


EM-BLEM’A-TIZ-ED, pp. Repeeiied by an emblem. 
EM-BLEM’A-TTZ-ING, ppr. Representing by an emblem. 
EM-BLOOM'ED, pp. Enriched with bloom. 
EM-BLOOM'ING, ppr. Covering with bloom. 
EM-BOD’L-ER, n. He that embodics. 
EM-BOD‘I-MENT, n. Act of embodying. 
EM-BOLD-EN-ER, xn. One that emboildens. 
EM-BON-POINT, x. | Plum picss. 
EM-BOR'DER-ED, pp. Adorned with a border. 
EM-BOR’DER-ING, ppr. Adorning with o border. 
EM'BOU-CHURE, 2. The mouth of a river, cannon, &€c.; 
the moutlrhole of a wind instrument of music. 
EM-BOW’EL-MENT, «2. The act of taking out the bowels; 
evisceration. Lamb. 
EM-BOX’ED, a. Inclosed, as in a box. 
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EM-BRAV-ED, pp. Made showy; imeplred with bravery. || EN-LISTING, spr. Enrolling for service. 
EM-BRY-OL'OSY, n. The docrrine of the development of || EN-MAR’BLED, pp. Hardened. Hail. 

the fetus of animals. EN-MAR’BLING, ppr. Making hard ike marble. 
EM'BRY-ON-ATE, e. In the state of an embryo. En messe. [Fr.] {a the mass or whole body. 
EM'’BRY-ONTE, a. Pertaining to an o, or in the state || EN-MOSS’ED, a. Covered with moss. 
E-MEN’DI-CA-TED, pp. B (of one. Coleridge. || E-NODE, v. t.| [L. enodo, ¢ and nodus, a knot.) To clear of 
E-MEN’DI-€A-TING, ppr. knots ; ‘to make clear. 

E-MER'GENT-LY, ado. By emerging. E-NOD-ED, pp. Cleared of knots. 

EM'E-SIS, x. [Gr. infra.) A vomiting; discharges from the E-NOD ING, pr. Making clear of knots. 

E-MITTED, pp. Sent forth. stomach by the mouth. || ENOUNCE’MENT, a. Act of 

E-MIT’TING, ppr. Sending out, giving out EN-RANK‘ED, pp. | Placed in a rank or in ranks. 

EM-MOV-ED, pp. Moved, excited. EN-RANK’ING, per. Placing in a rank. 

FM-MOV-ING, Moving, exciting EN-RE¢’IS-TEE-ED, pp. Fatered in a rol. 

E-MO’TION-AL, a. Pertaining to emotion. EN-REG'IS-TER-ING, ppr. Enrolling; recording. 

E-MOTIVE, a. Exciting emotion. Chalmers. Indicating || EN-ROLL-ED, pp. Inserted in a roll; recorded. 
affection of the mind. Mackintos EN-ROLL-ING, ppr. Inserting in a register; recording. 

EM’PHA-SIZ-ED, pp. Uttered with force. EN-SEAM-ED, pp. Sewed up. 

EM’PHA-SIZ-ING, ppr. U with emphasis. EN-SEAM-ING, ppr. Sewing up. 

EM-PLACE- »”. ([Fr.) Place; ground. EN-8SEAR-ED, pp. Seared 

EM-PLAS'TER-ED, pp. Covered with plaster. EN-SEAR-ING, ppr. Searing to hardness. 

EM-PLASTER-ING, ppr. Covering with plaster. EN-SHIRLD-ED, pp. Protected. 

EM-PLECTION, s. (Gr. cuxAnxrov.) In ancient architec- || EN-SHIELD-ING, ppr. Covering with a shield. 

t a method cting walls. Elmes. EN-SHROUYYED, e. Covered a shroud. 
EM-PLOY-E’,2. [Fr.| One who is employed. - EN-SLAV-ED-NESS, x. State of being enslaved. 
RMP'TI-ED, pp. Poured out; exhausted of its contents. EN-SNARL‘ED, pp. | Entangled. 
EMPTY-HEAD-ED, a. Having few ideas. EN-SNARL'ING, ppr. 

E-MULOF,, v.t. To milk out. [Not used.) N-SO’BER-ED, pp. Made sober. 
U EN-SO'BER-ING, ppr. Making sober. 
EN-AN-TL-OP’A- EN-SPHER-ED, pp. Placed in a sphere. 


NT SON cE. exate.) A swimming out; 
mming. 
E- AVEGATE o. t. [L. enavige.] To sail out or over. 


E-NAVT-GA- PP- over. 
¥-NAV'‘L-GA-TING, ppr. Sailing over. 
Se a tag 
EN-CAV-ED, pp. Hid ina cave. 
EN-€AV-ING, ppr. Hiding in a cave. 
EN-CEPH’A- 


n. (Gr. cy and xccdadn.) The cerebrum, 
Sed cede eis eae Oe ewes 


EN-CHARGING opr. Inerusting wile, giving tenBoss 

- . In with; giving in to. 
EN-CHIS‘EL, ». Po itG cut with @ chin a 
EN-CHIS' EL-ED Cut with a chisel. 
EN-CHIS‘EL-ING, Cutting with a chisel. 


EN-€LASP, ». t. 
EN-€0ACH-ED 


0 clasp; to embrace. 

pp. Conveyed in a coach. 
EN-€OACH-ING, ppr. Carried in a coach. 
EN-€O-MI-AS’TI€-AL-LY, adv. In an encomiastic manner. 
EN-COR-ED, pp. Called upon to repeat a performance, as a 


EN-COR-ING, ppr. Calling upon for a repetition. (song, &c. 
EN-€RI’NI€ a. Relating to the encrini or sea-urc 
EN-ERLNITIE, ( which are covered with spines. 


EN-€UM’BRANC-ER, x. One who has an incumbrance or 
al claim on an estate. Kent. 

BN-CY-€LO-PE'DI€-AL, a. Pertaining to an encyclopedia. 

EN-DEAR-ED-NESS, n. Btate of being endeared. [ Stewart. 

EN-DEM’‘I€-AL-LY, adv. In an endemic manner. 

ENDER, 2. One who ends or finishes. 

END’MOST, a. Furthest; remotest. 

EN'DO-CARP, x. [Gr. evdov and xaprog.] In botany, the 
inner lining of the p eeheorl 2 Lindley. 

EN’DO-@ n. endogenous plan 

EN-DOO@’E-NOUS, a. (Gr. evdoy and ysyvaw.} An i 
given to that class ot plant’ whose stems increase by inter- 
nal owe without distinction of pith, wood and bark. 
De Cand. 

EN-DO-PLEU BA, a. 


Gr. ecydov and rXcvpa.] {n be a 
membrane for the pa) gt ie 


of a plant, the innermost when 


are three. 
EN'DO-RHIZ, x. (Gr. cvdoy and pt yk 
whoee radicle elongates downwar er rupturing the in- 
EN ORHIZ-OUB «. P ining to the endorhiz. Lindley 
a. Perta e p 
EN-DOE-MENT. Bee Inpuxment. 
EN-DU’RA-BLY, adv. In an enduring manner. 
EN-DOR-ING, x. Act of enduring; a sustaining. 
E-NE’MA, x. [Gr.] A clyster. 
E-NERV'ED. Bec Exeevarep. 
E-NBERVING. See Engrvatine. 
EN-FETTER-ED, pp. Bound with fetters. 
EN-FETTEBR-ING, ppr. Binding with fetters 
EN’GINE-MAN, 2. man who manages the engine, as in 
steamers and steam -cars. 
EN-GLOOM’, v. t. To make soceny: 


In botany, a plant 


Glutted ; fill 


being en! 
EN-L 


tened, or instructed. 
»pp- Enrolled for service, chiefly military. 


EN-TAM-ED, pp 

EN-TAM ING, por. T 

EN-TASS’M ,». (Fr.] A heap; accumalation. 

pa agate. a. Relating to all duseses characterized by 
tonic spasms. 

EN-TER-ITIS, x. (Gr. evrspor, intestine.} An inflammation 
of the intestines. 


Buse estes tah a. (Gr. cyropa, an and 
n, a : 
EX TOME, a. elating to insects. 


‘EN'TO-MOID, a. (Gr. evrouos and crdos.] Like an insect. 
EN-TO-MO-LOGI€-AL-LY, adv. In an entomological man- 


ner. 

EN-TO-MOS-TOMA-TA, 2. 

somegy 8 family of Mollusca. 

EN-TO-MOS’‘TRA-€AN, x. An aquatic animal belonging 
to the second division of the crustacea. 

EN-TON‘I€, a. (Gr. cv and rovos.] Retating to a morbid 
increase of vital power and strength of action in the circu- 


lating system. 
EN-TO-ZO’ON, x. plur. Entozoa. (Gr. eyros and gwov.] An 
intestinal worm ; an anima! living in some parts of another 
animal, as in the eye, or the flesh. 
EN-TRAM™MEL-ING, ppr. Trammeling, confining. 
EN-TREAT-ING-LY, adv. Inan entreating manner. 
EN-TREE’, x. [Fr.) Entry. 
PP. one: ceages 
. Tuning; chanting. 
EN-TWIN-ED Twisted. 
’ : 


(Gt. svropos and crepza.} In 


EN-TWINE-M 
EN-TWIN-ING, ppr. 
EN-TWIST’ED 

EN-TWIST'ING, ppr 
EN-VAS'SAL-ED 


rw of frectificetion 


[ea 

EOCENE, a. (Gr. ews, aurora.}] In geelegy, a term given t 
EPA vier de * én] ee aces 

-sa~ n. r. a 
SiG: euths wih Ue cise word with whieh i begin: 
E-PAN-O'DOS, 2. (Gr) A rhetorical figure, when a sen- 
tence or member is inverted. 
EP-A-NOR'THO-SIS, 2. (Gr.) A figure of rhetoric, in 
which a er recalls or amends what he has seid. 
An ornamental stand for a large 


hes. 
E-PHEM’ER-ON, x. The being of a day. 
EP’1-€ARP, x. (Gr. ex: and xa lata fi 
coating of the pericarp. ; : 
ERT 1-AL, «. Epicedian ; 
-I-CE-RAS‘TI€, a. [From the Greek.) Lenient; amua 


EPLDEM-Y, n. A prevailing, or general disease, net de 
pendent on local causes. Barlow. . 


betany, the outer, 


* See Synopsis. A, £,1, 0, 0, t, long.—-FAR, F ALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—PIN, MARINE, BIRD. 
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EP-I-DOT’I€, a. Pertaining to epidote. Hitcheock. 

E-PIé’Y-NOUS, a. (Gr. exc and yvv7.]_Inbotany, when the 
stamens are united with the surface of the calyx and of the 
ovary. [(Obs.) J.tniley. 

EP-I-NY IS, w. (Gr. cme and vovf, vuxros, night.) An angry 

ale, appearing in the night. 
-I-PE-DOM’E-TRY, x. [Gr. emt, wovs and perpov.} The 
mensuration of figures standing on the same base. Knowles. 

E PIPH YL-LOUS, a. (Gr. cm and g@uAdoy.} In botany, in- 
serted upen the lear. 

E-PIPH’Y-TAL, a. (Gr. exe and gvroy, a plant.) Pertaining 
to an epiphyte. 

E-PIPH’YTE, rx. (Gr. er and dvrov.) A plant which grows 
on other plants, but does not penetrate their substance, nor 
absorb their juices. 

E-PIS'€0-PA-CY, x. Watch; careful inspection. James. 

E-PIS-€O-PA’LI-AN-ISM, n. The syste of episcopal reli- 
gion, or government of the church by bishops. Bacun. 

E PIs'€O PLCIDE, n. [{L. episcopus and cedo.} The killing 
of a bishop. 

EP’LSPERM, na. The outer integument of a seed. 

EP-LTHEL’I-UM, 2. The cuticle or those parts of an ani- 
mal not covered with (rue skin. 

EP-I-ZEUX'IS, x. (Gr.] A figure in rhetoric In which a 
word is repeated with vehemence; as, You, you, Antony. 
E plurthus unum. (L.) Oue of many; the motto of the 

United States, consisting of many states confcderated. 

EP’U-LOSE, a. [L. wlum.) Feasting to excess. 

EP-U-LOS‘LTY, n. feasting to excess. 

EP-U-RA‘’TION, a. A purifying. [Bad.} 

E’QUA-BLE-NESS, n. State of being equable. 

E’QUAL-ED, pp. Made equal. 

E’QUAT-ING, ppr. Making equal. 

E’QUANT, a. An imaginary circle in astronomy, used for 
determining the motions of the planets. 

E-QUI-BAL‘ANC-ED), pp. Giving equal weight. 

E-QUI-BAL’ANC-ING, ppr. Having equal weight. 


E-QUI-SE°TUM, x. plur. Equiseta. oe equus, a horse, and 
Sela, a ee) In detany, & genus of plants, the species of 
which are called horsetatl. 


E-QUIL-TAN-GEN’TIAL, a. In geometry, denoting the tan- 
gent of a curve equal to a constant ne. Kaowles. 
E-QUIW’A-LENC-ED, pp. Equaled in weight, &c. 
E-QUIV’A-LENU-ING, ppr. Equaling in value, &c. 
E-QUIV’O-€A-TO-RY, a. Savoring of equivocation. 
E-RAD’I-€A-BLE, a. That may be eradicated. 
E-RE€TILE, a. That which may be erected. 
ER’E-MITE, 2. The name of a mineral of a yellowish 
brown color, found in Connecticut. Shepard. 
ER’E-MIT-ISM, x. State of a hermit; a living In seclusion 
from social life. Murdock. 
ER'E-THISM, x. ‘Gr. epeOiopos.) A morbid degree of en- 
y and perfection in the performance of any function. 
ER-E'THIS-TI€, a. Relating to an erethism. 
ER’GOT-ISM, =. (from ergot.) ‘The morbid effects of ergot 
ER'IN, x. Ireland. {or Spennedia Clavus. 
ERN, xn. (Dan. Sw. ern.) In Scotland, the sea eagle; also 
applied to other eagles, particularly the golden eagic. Per- 
ERR’ED, pret. of Err. [eival. 
ER’ROR-IST, x. One who errs, or who encourages an prop 
E-RUE’TA-TED pp. Belched; ejected. {pagates error. 
E-RUC'TA-TING, ppr. Belching: 
F-RY-SIP’FE-LOUS. [4 bad word. Bee Ervsirprvatous.]} 
ER‘Y-THACE, x. The honey suckle. 
E-RYTH’E-MA, x. (Gr.] An erysipelatous redness of the 
skin, or re] pustule. 
E-RYTH-E-MA‘"I€, a. Denoting an eruptive redness of 
skin; relating to erythema, or erysipelas. 
E8-€A-LAD-ED, pp. Scaled, as a wall or rampert. 
FS-€A-LAD-ING, ppr. Scaling, as troops. 
ES-€ARP’ED, pp. Cut or formed to a slope. 
FS-€ ARP’ING, Fonning to a slope. 
ES-€RL-TO RIAL, a. Pertaining to an escritoir. 
Es-PAL’TER-ED, pp. Protected by an espalier. 
ES-PAL‘IER-ING, ppr. Proteeting by an espalier. 
E8-PI’ED, ze. Seen; discovered. 
E-SPOUSE’MENT, nr. Actof oe 
Esprit du corps. espreducor. [Fr.] e spirit of the body 
or society ; the common spirit formed by men in associa- 
E-SPY'ING, ppr. Discovering, seeing first. {tion. 
E-SQUIR-E , pp. Attended, waited on. 
E-SQUTR-ING, ypr. Attending, as an esquire. 
ES.SENTIA-TEb. pp. Formed into the same essence. 
ES-SEN‘TIA-TING, ppr. Forming into or becoming of the 
same essence. 
ES-TA-€ADE, ». [Fr. Sp. extacada, from the root of stake.] 
A palisade; a stoccade; a dike set with piles to check the 
a ach of an enemy. 
ES-THETIES, nr. [Cr a:cOrrixos.] The science of sensa- 
tions; or of deducing from nature and taste the rules and 
tlt Oe tut. Elmes. 
IF’E-ROUS, a. [(L. estus and fero.) Producing heat. 
ES'TI-MA-BLY, adv. In an coma Saanee = 
Esto perpetuum, or perpetua. [1..) May it be perpetual. 
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ES-TREAT-ING . Extracting; . 

E-TERN’AL-T/-ED, pp. Made il ais 

E-TERN’AL-IZ-ING, Rendering eternal. 

E-TERN’LFLED, pp. Made famous; immortalized. 

E-TERN')-FY-ING, ppr. Making famous; immortalizing. 

E’THAL, a. [The first sylabies of ether and alcohel.) An 
oily substance, obtained from spermaceti. Prout. 

E/THER-1-FORM, a. [ether and form.) Having the form 
of ether. Prout. 

ETH NAREH, n. (Gr. cOvos and apxn.} A chief of hea- 
then or of nations. 

ETH-NO-GRAPH'I€, a. (See the noun.] Describing hea- 
then nationa, or nations and tribes in general. 

ETH-NOG’RA-PHY, a. (Gr. cOvus, nation, and ypagw, to de- 
ecribe.} An account of heathen nations, or of nations in 

eneral. 

EU’€HLORE, a. (Gr. ev, well, and xAwpos, green.) In min- 
eralogy, having a distinct green color. Afuhs. 

EU-€HLO'RIE, a. Of a distinct green color. Ewuchloric 

as, the same as cuchlorine. Davy. 

EU-€HRO'ITE, n. (Gr. evypora, beautiful color.} A mincral 
of a light emerald green color. 

EU'GEN-Y, 2. [Gr. ev and yevos.] Nobleness of birth. 

FEU'NO€H-A-TED, pp. Made a cunuch. 

EU'NUE€H-A-TING, ppr. Making an eunuch. 

EU-O1'O-MOUS8,a. (Gr. ev, well, and repyw, to cleave.) In 
mincralogy, having distinct cleavages. Shepard. 

EU-PA-TORENA, n. A supposed alkaloid obtained from 
Eupatorium Cannabinum. 

EU-PHE-MIS’TI€, a. Containing euphemism; rendering 
Invre decent or delicate in expression. 

EU-PHO'NI-OUS, a. Agrecable in sound. 

EU’PHON-IZE, oe. t To make agreeable in sound. 

EU’PHU-ISM, n. An affected, bombustic expression. 

EU’PHU-IST, ». One who uses bombast or excessive orna- 
ment in style. 

E-VAG-IN-A’TION, x. [e and vagina.] The act of un 
sheathing. 

E-VAL-U-A’TION, a. [Fr.] Valuation; apprizement. [ Use- 

EV-AN-ES’CENT-LY, adr. Ina vanishing manner. Hers. 

E-VAN-GEL‘1€-AL-ISM, n. Adherence to evangelical doc- 

EVEN-MIND-ED, a. Having equanimity. (urines. 

EV-ER-A€’TIVE, a. Active at all times. 

EV-ER-CHANG-ING, a. Very changeable. 

EV-ER-DE'CAY-ING, a. Always decay ing. 

EV-ER-DY’ING, a. Always dying. - 

EV-ER-EX-PAND’‘ING, a. Always expanding, 

EV‘'ER-GLADE, n. A wact of land covered with water and 

EV-ER-GROW-ING, a. Always growing. (grass. 

EV-ER-HAST-ING, a. Always hasting. 

EV-ER-MEM’O-RA-BLE, a. Worthy to be always remem- 

EV-ER-RE-€UR‘RING, a. Always recurring. [bered. 

EV-ER-REST’LESS, a. Always restless. 

EV-ER-RE-VER-ED, a. Always revered. 

EV-ER-SMIL-ING, a. Always smiling. 

E-VERT’ED, pp. Overturned. 

E-VERT'ING, ppr: Overthrowing. 

EV-ER-VERD ANT, a. Always green. Verplanck. 

EV-ER-WAST-ING, a. Always wasting. 

E-VIL-BOD-ING, a. Presaging evil 

E-VIL-O’MEN-ED, a. Attended with unfavorable omens. 

E-VINCE’MENT, 2. Act of evincing. 

EV’0-€A-TOR, x. [L.] One who calls forth. WNW. 4. Rev. 

E-VOK-ED, pp. Called forth. 

E-VOK-ING, ppr. Calling forth. 

EV-O-LAT'I€, a. Apt to fly away. 

E-VOLVE’MENT, x. Act of evolving. 

E-VUL'GA-TED, pp. Publizhed. 

E-VUL’GA-TING, ppr. Making public. 

Ex, prefixed to names of office, denotes that a person has held 
that office, but has resigned it or been left out or dismiseed ; 

EX-A-CERB’A-TED, pp. Exasperated. {as, ex-minister. 

EX-A-CERB’A-TING, ppr. Exasperating. 

EX-A€T’ER, n. -One who exacts; an extortioner. 

EX-AG‘IT-A-TED, pp. Agitated. 

EX-AG-IT-A’TION, 2. Agitation. 

EX-AN’GU-LOUS, a. Having no corners. 

EX-AN’I-MA-T'ED, pp. Dishreartened. 

EX-AN'I-MA-TING, ppr. Discouraging. 

Ft ansmo. jel Heartily. 

EX-AU’THOR-TZ-ED, pp. Deprived of authority 

EX-AU’THOR-IZ-ING, ppr. priving of authority 

EX-CARN-A-TED, pp. Deprived of flesh. 

EX-CARN-A-TING, ppr. ving of flesh. 

EX-€AR-NI-FI-E€ATE, v. t. To cut off flesh. 

EX-€AR-NI-FI-€A-TING, a. Cutting off flesh. 

Ex cath’edra. {L.}] From the chair, or trom authority. 

EX-CEL’SIOR, a.” (L.) More lofty ; more elevated 

EX-CEPTION-AL, a. That eught to be objected to. 

EX-CER'E-BROSE, a. Having no brains. 

Excerpta. (L.) Passages extracted. ° 

EX-CHAN-CEL-LOR, n. One who has been chancellor, 
but has left the office. 

EX-CHEQ’UER-ED, pp. Proceeded against in chancery. 
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EX-CHEQ’‘UER-ING, ppr. Instituting proeess against in 

EX-CIP'I-ENT, ». One who excepts. (chancery. 

EX-CTT-IVE, a. Tending to excite. 

EX-€LAM‘A-TIVE, a. Containing exclamation. 

EX-€LU‘SIVE-NESS, n. State of being exclusive. 

EX-€LU’SIV-ISM, n. Act or practice of excluding. 

EX-€06'I-TA-TED, pp. Conurived; struck out in thought. 

EX-€0G'I-TA-TING, ppr. Contriving. 

Er concesso. (G.) Froin that which is conceded. 

EX’€RE-A-TED, pp. Discharged trom the throat by hawk- 
ing and spitting. 

EX’€RE-A-TING, ppr. Discharging from the throat by 
hawking and spitting. 

EX-€RET-ED, pp. Passed from the body by exeretion. 

EX-€RET-ING, ppr. Discharging ; separating by the natu- 


ral ducts. 

EX-€URS'US, a2. (L.} Digression. Among theological wri- 
ters, a more full exposition of some important point or doc- 
trine, appended to a work. 

EX-€08-ED, pp. Acquitted of guilt or fault; forgiven; 
overlooked. 

ENX’E-€RA-TED, pp. Cursed; denounced ; imprecated. 

EX’E-€RA-TING, ppr. Cursing; denouncing, imprecating. 

EX-E-€U’TION, n. In music, a facility of voice or finger 
in running rapid divisions, and pertorming all the higher 
requisites, as intonation, taste, fecling and expression. 

EX-Ee€’U-TOR, n. 
Without authority, futermeddies with the goods of a ul - 
ceased person, having the trouble of execulorship, Without 
tts advantages. Blackstone. 

Exempli Sica (L.] For anu example, or for the sake of an 
example. 

EX-ERT’IVE, a. Exerting; having power to exert.’ 

EX-ERIYMENT, aw.) Exertion; act of exerting. 

EX-ES’TRL-ATE, v. 4. To boil; to be agitated. 

Ereunt omnes. (i) All go out. 

EX-HAUST’'URE, 2. Exhanation. 

EX-HIBTY, v. t. To administer, as medicines. 

EX-HIL’A-RANT, a. Exciting joy, mirth or pleasure. 

EX-HIL’A-RANT, x. That which exhilarates. 

£X-HIL’A-RA-TING-LY, ade. In an exhilarating manner. 

EX-HU’MA-TED, pp. Disinterred. 

EX-HCUME, 0. ¢. (L. ex and humus.}] To disinter. 

EX-HUM-ED, pp. Disinterred. 

EX-HUM-ING, ppr.  Disinterring. 

EX-MA’YOR, a. One who has been mayor. 

EX-OF-FI’CLAL, a. Proceeding from ofhice or authority. 

EX’O-GENF, 2. (Gr. c& and y2¥05.] In botany, a plant 
whose stem is formed by successive additions to the outside 
of the wood. Lindley. 

EX-O¢’EN-OUS. a. Growing by successive additions to the 
outside of the wood. Lindley. 

EX-OP-TA‘’TION, n. Ex roost desire, or wish. 

EX‘O-RATF, ov. t. To obtain by request. 

EX‘OR RHIZ n. Osa ef and pica.) In botany, & plant 

EX-OR-RH ZA, whose radicle elongates downward, di- 
rectly trom the base of the embryo. Lindley. 

EX-OR-RHIZ-OUS, a. Pertaining to an exorrhiza. 

EX-OS'TO-ME, n. (Gr. ef and croya.} ‘The small aperture 
or foramen of the ovule of a plant. Beck. 

EX-OT' I 1ISM,. 2. The state of being exotic, 

EX-PANS’I-BLE-NESS, a. Expansibility. 

EX-PANS'I-BLY, ado. In an expansible manner. 

EX-PAN'SION, n. In commerce, an increase of issues of 
bank notes. 

EX-PAN’SION-€URB, 2. A contrivance to counteract ex- 
pansion and contraction by beat, as in chronometers. 

EX-PA-TI-A°TION, n. Act of expatiating. 

EX-PA’TIA-TO-RY, a. Expatiating. 

Ex pede Herculem. (¥..] Hercules is known by his foot; 
that is, we may know a man by some peculiarity or charac- 
teristic, which distinguishes him froin others, 

EX-PE-DIT-ED, pp. Facilitated; freed from impediment. 

EX-PE-DIP-ING, ppr. Facilitating; hastening. 

EX-PE-DI’"TION-A-RY, a. Consisting in an expedition. 

EX-PER-I-MENT’ A-TIVE, a. Experimental. 

EX-PER'I-MENT-ED, pp. Tried; scarched out by trial. 

EX-PER’I-MENT-IST, 2. One who makes experiments. 
(‘Phis is more analogical than erperonentalist.) Good. 

Experimentum crucis, (L.) Experiment of the croas; a de- 
cisive experiment. 

EX-PER1",». An expert person. Ed. Rev. 

EX-PIR-ANT, 2. One expiring. 

EX’PI-RA-TO-RY, a. Pertaining to the emission of breath 
from the lungs. Hall. 

EX-PIR-ED, pp. of Expire. 

EX-PLAN’A-TO-RI-NESS, x. A being explanatory. 

EX’PLE-TO-RY, a. Serving to fill. 

EX-PLOR-ER, x2. One who explores. 

EX-PLO’SIVE-LY, ado. In an explosive manner. 

EX-POPE’, 2. A pope deposed from office. McGavin. 

EX-PO-SF, (ex-po-za’) an. An exhibition or statement of a 

EX-PRESS'ION-LESS, a. Destitute of expression. (subject. 

Expressivo, espressivo. [It.) With expression. 


’ 
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Executor an Ats own wrong, isone, who, ! 
' EE A-U'PER-A-VED, pp. 


FAR 


Ex professe. (L.} Professedly ; fession. 

EXT A POR AN E-OUS-N Bisa The quality of bei 

EX-TILL’ED, pp. Distilled. (unpremeditated. 

EX-TOR'TION-A-RY, a. Containing extorlion; practicing 
extortion. 

EX-TOR'TEON-ATE, ) a. Oppressive; containing extor- 

EX-TOR’TION-OUS, tion. 

EX’TRA€T, n. An inspissatcd, expressed or exuded juice. 

EX-TRA-OF-FI’ CIAL, a. Not within the limits of official 


duty. 

EXT RA-PHYS'1€-AL, a. Metaphysical. Lawrence. 

EX-TRA-TROPIE-AL, a. [eztra and tropical.) Beyond, 
without the tropics, north or south. AW kewell. 

EX-TRAV’A-SATE, v. t. To let out of the proper vessels, 
as blood. 

EX-TRAV’A-SA-TILNG, ppr. Escaping from the proper ves- 
sels. 

EX-TRA-VAS’€U-LAR, a. Bcing out of the proper vessels. 

£X-TREME-LESS, a. Having no extremes, or extremitics ; 
infinite, 

EX-UN'GU-LATE, ». t. [L. ez and ungula.) To pare off 
superfluous parts, or nails 

EX-UNGU-LA-TEL, pp. Deprived of nails, &c. 

EX-UN'GU-LA-LTING, ppr. Paring off, as nails, &e. 

EX-U'PER-A-BLE, a. That may be overcoine or surpassed. 

EX-’PER-ANCE, a. Overbaluvce. 

EX-U’PER-ANT, a. Overcoming. 

Cointguered ; excelled. 

EX-U'PER-A-TING, ppy. Breen 

EX-U-PER-A’rION, a. The act of excelling. 

EYE-AT-TRACT-ING, a Attracting the cyes. 

EY-ING, ppr. Vicwing; watching; observing. 


F. 


FA'BLING, 2. The act of making fablen, Story. 

FAB’U-LYZ-ED, pp. Related in fable. 

FAB’U-LIZ-ING, ppr. Composing or relating in fable. 

FAC’ADE, nw. fassa’de. [Fr.] Front view or elevation of 
an edifice. Warton. 

Fae tie. a Witty or humorons writings. ae 

FA€-TORI-AL, a. Pertaining to a factory , consisting in a 

FA-CUND’'LOUS, a. Eloquent; full of words. [tactory. 

FADF-LESS, a. Unfading. Coleridge. 

FA'DING-LY, adv. Ina tading manner. 

FA‘’E-RY, a. Pertaining to fairies. 

FAG’OT-ED, pp. Bound together; tied in bundles. 

FAG OT-IN G, ppr. Binding together. 

FAIL-ED, pp. of fail. Bccome deticient; having ceased 

PAILCING-LY, ade. By failing. 

F AIR-HAIR-ED, a. Having fair hair. 

FAIR-HOQD, vn, Fairness; beauty. Fer. 

FAIR-SEEM-ING, a. Appearing fair. Hemans. 

FALRY-LAND, x. Tle imaginary land or abode of fairies. 

FAITH-LESS-LY, adc. Ina faithless manner. 

FALD'IS-DO-RY, wm. (Sax. fald and stew. Ask.) The 
throne or seat of a bishop. [.Vot tn use.) 

FA-LER'NI-AN, a. Pertaining to Falernus in Italy. As a 
noun, the wine made in that territory. 

Falsi crimen, [¥..] A crime of forgery. 

FAME-LESS-LY, adr. In a fametess manner. 

Familiar Sptrit,a wizard; a pereen supposed to have a league 
with the devil. 

FAM-I-LIST‘1€, a. Pertaining to familists. Bazter. 

FA-NAT'I-CIZ-ED, pp. Rendered fanatic. 

FA-NAT‘1-CIZ-1NG, ppr. Remierng fanatic. 

FAN-C)’ER, 2. One who fancies. 

FAN’-LIKF, a. Resembling a fan. Kirby. 

FAN-TA‘SIA, n. |I[t. fancy.) A fanciful air im music, net 
restricted to the laws of composition. 

FAR-BEAM'ING, a. Sending beams to e distance. Cowper 

FAR-BROUGHT, a. Brougitt from far. 

FAR-CAST, a. Cast toa far distance. 

FAR-EX-TEND’ED, a. 


Afore. 

Extended to a great distance. Cole- 
FAR-GLANC'ING, a. Glancing to a great distance. pidge 
FAR-LOOK-ING, a. Looking to a great distance. -4ilen. 
FAR-RE-SOUND'ING, a. Resounding to e great distance. 
FAR-RCL-ING, a. Ruling to a great extent of country. 
FAR-SEE’ING, a. Seeing to a great 

FAR-SIGHT-ED, a. Seving to a great distance. 
FAR-SIGHT-ED-NESS, n. ‘The power of seeing far. 

FAR. STRETCH’ED, a. Stretched far. 

FAS-CI€’'U-LUS, x. (L.) A litde bundle; a division of a 
book : a noseguy. 
FASH'ION-LEsSS, a. 
FAST’SR, adv. 
FAST EST, adv. Most swiftly. 
FAS-FIG’I-UM, n. ce The summit, apex, or ridge of gp 

house or pediment. E.dmes. 
ot reas n. [L. fatum and loguor.} A fortune 
teller. 


Having no fashion. 
More rapidly ; switter. 
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FAST-RE-CE’'DING, a. Receding rapidly. Wordsworth. 

FAST-SINK’ING, a. Ramey sinking. 

PATA MOR-GA-NA, rn. [It.] An extraordinary atmos- 
pheric refraction, by which objects below the horizon be- 
come visible; looming. 

FATE-FUL-LY, ado. Ina fateful manner. 

FATE-FUL-NESS, x2. State of being fateful. 

FA-FHER-SHIP, x. The state of being a father. 

FA-TIL’O-QUIST, 2. [L. fatum and loguor.) A fortune- 

FAT’TED, pp. Made fat. °  [teller. 

FA'I’TING, ppr. Making fat. 

FAULT’LESS-LY, adr. Without being guilty of a fault. 

FAU'NA, x. The zoology of a country. Mantel. 

Faur pas. fo paw. (Fry A false step; a mistake. 

FA VOR-ING-LY, ade. By favoring. 

FAZ’ZO-LET, x. fatsolet. [It.] A handkerchief. Percival. 


FEATH'ER-ING, t ppr. Covering with feathers. 


FETFH’ER-ING, 

FEA-TURE-LESS, a. Having no distinct features. 
FEAZ-ED, pp. Untwisted. 

FEAZ-ING, ppr. Untwisting. 

FE-BRIC’U-LA, 2. A slight fever. 

FE-BRI€C’U-LOS-LTY, 2.) fevenshness, 
FEB-RI-FU'GAL, a. (infra.}) Having the quality of mitiga- 
ting or curing fever. [Net used by plysicians.) Lands y. 
FE'CIT, n. (Lat. he made.) The author of a work, or 

designer in the arts, Elmes. 
FED’ER-AL-ISM, n. The principles of the federalists. 


Morris. 
FED’ER-AL-IZE, v. t. or t=. To unite in compact; to con- 
federate for political purposes. Barlow. 
FED'ER-AL-IZ-ED, pp. United in compact. 
FED’ER-AL-IZ-ING, ppr. Confederating. 
FEE-BLE-MIND-ED-NEB&S, ”. State of having a fecble 
FEED, a. or pp. Retained by a fee. {mind. 


FEE-ING « Retaining by a fee. 

FEE-SIM-PLE. Sce Fre. 

FEIL, v. ¢. [(D. faien | To wipe; to rub and cleanse. [{ Lo- 
FE-LIC'L-TOUS-NESS, x. State of being very happy. ar 


FEL’LOW-SHIIP, v. ¢. To associate with as a fellow. or 
member of the same church, or of the same order or com- 
munion, or of the hike faith. 

FEL’LOW-SINEP-ED, pp. Asanciated, as before mentioned. 

FEL’LOW-SHIP-ING, ppr. Having communion with, &c. 

FELT’ED, pp. Worked into felt. 

FELTING, ppr. Working into felt. ‘ 

FEM'IN-INE-LY, adv. Ina feminine manner. 

FEM’‘IN-ISM, 2. The qualities of ferinales, 

FENCE, xn. King-fence, one which encircles a whole estate. 

Fere nature. ee Wild; not tamed or not tamable. 

FER’GUS-ON- ,»%. A brownish black mineral. 

FE’RINE-LY, adv. In the manner of wild beasts. 

FER’RI-ED, pp. Carried over in a boat. 

FER-RU-MIN-A’TION, x. (L.] The soldering or uniting of 

FER’RY-ING, ppr. Carrying over in a boat. {imetais. 

PER’UL-ED, pp. Punished with a ferule. 

FER’UL-ING, ppr. Punishing with a ferule. 

FPES’SI-TUDE, n. (L.) Weariness. 

FES’TER-MENT,«#. A festering. Chalmers. 

FES’TIVE-LY, ado. Ina festive manner. 

FES’TIV-OUS, a. Pertaining to a feast; joyous. 

FES-TOON’, c. t. To form in festoons, or to adorn with fes- 


toons. 
see cae pp. Made into festoons or ado:ned with 


em. 

FES-TOON'ING, ppr. Making into fettoons or adoming 
with them. 

FETE, 2. fate. [(Fr.] A festival or celebration of some day. 

FECO-DAL-IZE, r. t. To reduce to 4 feudal tenure. 

FEU'DAL-IZ-A-TION, ». The act of reducing to feudal 

FEU’DAL-IZ-ED, pp. Reduced to feudal tenure. (tenure. 

FEU’DAL-IZ-ING, ppr. Reducing to a feudal form. 

Feu de joie. [fire of joy.) A French phiase for a bonfire, or 
a rae of guns in token of joy. 

FEY-ED, pp. Cleansed from mud; applied to a diteb. 

FEY-ING, ppr. Cleansing a ditch from mud. 

FY’'BER-LESS, a. Having no fibers. 

FI'BRIN-OUS, a. Having or partuking of fibrin. 

FI€’TION-IST, 2. A writer of fiction. West. Rev. 

FI€°TOR, x. [1] An artist who models statues and reliefs 
in clay. Elmes. 

FIFE NUD-FRAY-ING, a. Terrifying fiends. More. 

FIEND-FUL-LY, adv. Ina fiend-like manner. 

FIEND-HEART-ED, a. Having the heart of a fiend. 

FIEND-ISH, «2. Like a fiend; malicious. 

FIEND-ISH-NESS vr. Maliciousness. 

FIF-TEENTH’, ». In music, the double octave. 

F1IG’UR-ATE-LY, adv. In a figurate manner. 

FIG’'UR-A-TIVE-NESS, x. State of being figurative. 

FIG’UR-ING, xn. Act of making figures. 

FIL’A-TURE, x. A forming into threads. 2 An establish- 
ment for reeling silk. 

FIL'I-€OID, a. [filices and erdos.) In botany, fern-like ; 
having the fornn of ferns. 
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FIL'I-€OD, 2. A pies resembling ferns. Lindley. 

Fille de chambre. (Fr.] A chamber maid. 

PIL’LFET, x. In architecture, the broad longitudinal ridge be- 
tween the flutings of a Grecian column, except the Doric. 

FIL’LET-ED, pp. Bound with a litde band. 

FIL’LET-ING, ppr. Binding with a little band or fillet. 

FIL’LIP-ING, ppr. Suriking with the end of the finger. 

FILM-I-NESS, a. State of being filmy. 

FIM’ BRI-A-TED, pp. Hemmed; fringed. 

FIM’BRI-A-TING, ppr. Hemming; fringing. 

FINALE, x. The lust note or end of a piece of music. @. 
The last performance in any act of an opera, or that which 
closes a concert. 

FI-NAL'I-TY, x. Final state. Barter. 

FIND-INGS, n. plu. The touls and materials which a jour- 
neyman shoemaker fs to furnish in his employment. 

FINE-GRAIN-ED, @ Having a fine grain. 

FLIN’GER-POST, n. A post with a tinger pointing, for di- 
recting passengers to the road. 

FIN'I-AL, n. (LL. finio, to tinish.] The knot or bunch of 
foliage, or ower, that forms the upper extremities of pin- 
nacles in Gothie architecture. Edmes. 

FIN’ESH, x. Completion of a work of art; that which gives 
it perfection, 

FIKRE-BUAKD, 2. A chimney-board, used to close a fire- 
place in summer. 

FIRE-€LAD, a. Clad with fire. Wordsworth. 

FIRE-EY-ED, a. Having a ficry eye. 

FIRE-PROOFP, a. Proof against tire; incombustible. 

FIRE-QUENCIFING, a. Extinguishing tire. Kirby. 

FIRE-WING-ED, a. Having ticry wings. Carlisle. 

FIRM'-FOOT-ED, a. Having tirm feet; standing firmly. 

FIRM’LI-ER, adv. More firmly. AMi/ton. 

FISC’AL, x. In Spain and Portugal, the king's solicitor. 2. 
In Spain, an informer. 

FISH’BASK-ET, n»._ A basket for carrying fish. ‘ 

FIS’'TU-LOUS, a. Hollow, like a pipe or reed. 

FIT’LI-ER, a. or adv. More fitly. 

FIT’LIEST, a. Most fitly. Coleridge. 

FIVE-FIN-GER-ED, a. Having five fingers. 

FLX’ING, ppr. Settling; establishing. 

FLAB'BI-LY, adv. Ina flabby manner. 

FLA-BEL’LI-FORM, a. [L. flabel/um, a litte fan, and form.) 
Having the form of a fan. Hitchcock. 

FLA€’CID-LY, adv. Ina flaccid manner, 

Flagrante bello. oe The war raging. 

Flogrante delicte. (¥..} During the perpetration of the crime. 

FLAK-ED, pp. Formed into flakes. 

FLAK-ING, ppr. Forming into flakes. 

FLANCH, 2. In mechanism, the part of a piece screwed to 
something else. 

FLANGE, a. (Qu. flank, or Fr. frange, fringe, or Gr. ga- 
Aayf.) A projecting edge on the rim of a whecl, used in 
machinery, to keep the band frou slipping off; also on the 
wheels of cars to keep them from running off the raits. 

FLANK, rv. ¢t. To turn the flank; to pass round the side. 

FLANK’ER-ED, pp. Attacked on the side; detended by 
lateral works. 

FLANK’ER-ING, ppr. Defending by lateral works; attack- 
ing sideways. 

FLANK’ING, ppr. Tuming the flank; attacking on the side, 
or commanding on the tlank. 

FLAN'NEL-ED, a. Covered or wrapped in flannel. 

FLAT’-ROOF-ED, a. Having a flat roof. 

FLAT’TING, 2.) A method of preserving unburnished gild- 
ing, by touching it with size. Anorlrs. 

FLAUNT-ING-LY, adv. Ina flaunting way. 

FLA-VI€’O-MOUS, a. (L. flavus and coma.) Having yel- 

FLA’VOR-ING, ppr. Giving a flavor to. {low hair. 

FLAX’‘EN-HEAD-ED, a. Having hair of flaxencolor. Irving. 

FLEDGE’LING, n. A young bird just fledged. 

FLEDG-ING, n. A covering of feathers. 

FLEECE-LESS, a. Having no fleece. 

FLEER-ING-LY, adr. Ina Aeering manner. 

FLEET-ING-LY, adv. Ina fleeting manner, 

FLENSE, v. t. To cut up a whate and obtain the blubber. 

FLENS’ING, n. The act of culting up a whale and obtain 
ing its blubber. 

FLESH’-€LOG-GED, a. Encumbered with flesh. 

FLETCH’ED, pp. Feathered. as un arrow. 

FLETCH'ING, pr. Feathering. 

FLE-TIFER-OUS, a. (L. fletus and fero.) Producing tears. 

Fleur de lis. (Fr. flower of the I!ly ; corrapted in English to 
flower de luce.) <A bearing in heraldry, representing @ 
lily, emblematic of royalty. 2. In botany, the Iris. 

FLEX, v. t. [L. flecto, fierus.) To bend; as,a muscle flezes 

FLEX’I-BLY, adv. Ina flexible manner. (the arm. 

FLEX’ING, ppr. Bending. ; 

FLI€K’ER-ING-LY, adr. Ina flickering manner. 

FLIM’SI-LY, adr. Ina fliinsy manner. 

FLINCH-ING-LY, adv. In a flinching manner. 

FLIP’PER, a. The paddle of a sea-turtle. 

FLIT’TED, pp. Removed; flown swiftly ; migrated. 

FLIT’TING-LY, adv. Ina flitting manner. 


* See Synopsie. MOVE, BOOK, DOVE; BULL, UNITE.—€ as K; 6 aeJ; Sas Z; CH ag SH; TH as io thts. 
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FPLOAT-ING-I8L-AND, x. A sort of food made of milk, 
white wine, sugar, and eggs, with raspberry or strawberry 


marmalade. 
VFLOEK’Y, a. Abounding with flocks or locks. 
FLOE, *. mong seamen, a large mass of tloating toe in the 
FLOOR-LESS, a. Having no floor. (ocean. 
FLO’RA, n. The botany of a particiwar country. 
FLO RI-FORM, a. Inthe form of a flower. 
FLO-TA’/TION, x. The act of floating. 
FLOUN’CED, pp. Decked with a flounce. 
FLOUN'CING, ppr. Decking with a ftlounce. 
FLOW’ER-BEAR-ING, a.) Producing towers. 
FLOW’ER-BUD, x. The bud which produces a flower. 
FLOW’ER-CROWN-ED, a. Crowned with flowers. 
PLOW’ER-FUL, a. Abounding with tlowens. 
FLOW’ER-LESS, a. In botany, having no flowers or organs 
of fructitication. J.indicy. 
PLUR’RI-ED, pp. Put in agitation. 
FLURRY-ING, ppr. Putting in agitation. 
FLUSH’ING-LY, adv. In a thishing anner. 
FLUSTRA, 2. A us of poly paria. 
FLUT’TER-ING-LY, ado. Ina fluttering manner. 
FLU’VI-AL-IST, 2. One who eaplains pheponrena by ex- 
isting streams. .4m. Quart. 
FLY’-SHOGT-ER, rn. Onc that shoots flies. 
FLY-WHEEL, n. A wiicel in wachincry that equalizes its 
movements. 
FOAL-ED, pp. Disburdencd of a foal, as a mare. 
FOAL-ING, ppr. Bringing torth a ook. 
FOAM-C€REST-ED, a. Crested with foam. 
FOAM-ED, LP. Thrown out with rage or violence. 
FOAN-LESS, a. Having no foam. 
FOLD-LE#Ss, a. Having no fold. Afilton. 
FOL-LI€'U-LA-TED, a. Having follicular seed-vessels, 
FOOL-HARD-I-LY, adv. With foolhardiness. 
FOOT’-€ USH-ION, n. Accushion for the feet 
FOOT’MARK, x». A track; lnaurk of a foot. Coleridge. 
FOOT'’PRINT, x. The mark of 3 fora. Afoore. 
FOQTSHACK-LES, na. plur. Shuckles for the feet. 
FO-RA‘/MEN, 2. Av opening; 2 pertoration. 
FO-RAM‘IN-A-TED, a. Having litde holes. Buckland. 
FO-RAM'IN-I-FER, 2. An animal having foramina, or litle 


Openin 
FO’RAM-IN-IF’ER-A, a. plur. A division of zoophytes bav- 
ing a porous structure. Mantell. 
PO-RAM-IN-IF’ER-OUS, a. Ffaving pores. 
FO’RAY, vn. An irregular and sudden excursion in border 
FOR-BID'DING-LY, adv. Ina forbidding manner. (wartare. 
FORE-AL-LEDG’ED, pp. Previously alledged. 
FORE-AL-LEDG'ING, ppr. Alledging before. 
PORE-ARM, a. In anatomy, that part of Use arm between 
Um elbow and the wrist. 
FORE-BE-LIEF, n. Previous belief. 
FORE-€LOS-ED, pp. Prevented; precluded; cut off from 
the night of redemption. 
FORE-€LOS-ING, ppr. Precluding; cutting off from the 
right of redemption. 
FORE-DE-SIGN-ED, pp. Planned beforehand. 
FORE-DE-SIGN-ING, ~- Designing previously. 
FURE-DE-TERM'IN-ED, pp. Previously deterinined. 
FORE-DE-TERM‘IN-ING, ppr._ Previously determining. 
FORE-FEND‘ED, pp. Hindered; prevented. 
FORE-FEND'ING, ppr. Hindering; preventing. 
FORE-HEW’ED, pp. Cut in front. 
FORE-HEW'ING, ppr. Hewing in front. 
FOR’EIGN-BUILT, a. Built in a foreign country. Jefferson. 
FORE-IM-AG‘IN-ED, pp. Conceived before. 
FORE-IM-AG'IN-ING, ppr. Imagining beforehand. 
FORE-JUDG ED, pp. Brejudged. 
FORE-JUDGING, ppr. Prejudging. 
FORE-KNOW-ING, ppr. Rnowiug beforchand. 
FORE-KNOWN, pp. Known beforehand. 
FORE-NAME, 2. The first name that precedes another, as 
Imperntor Ceasar Augustus. Seldes. 
FOREN’SAL, a. Forensic. 
PORF-OR-DAIN-ED, pp. Previousty ordatned. 
FORE-OR-DAIN-ING, ppr.  Preorlaining, 
FORE-PRIZ-ED, pp. Prized beforehand. 
FORE-PRIZ-ING, ppr. Prizing beforehand. 
POLE nie ", pret. of Forerun. 
- "NING, . Ruuning before; preceding. 
FOR E-SEIZ-ED, pe Seized beforehand. ” 
FORE-SEIZ-ING as Seizing beforehand. 
FORE-SHAD'OW-ED, pp. Typified betore. 
FORE-SHAD’OW-ING, ppr. Shadowing beforehand. 
FORE-SHAM-ED, pp. Shamed before. 
FORE-SHAM-ING, ppr.  Shaiming before. 
FORE-SHOW-ING, pyr. Showing before; predieting 
FORE-SHOWN, pp. Shown beforehand; predicted. 
FORE-SPOK-EN, @ Previously spoken. 
FOR’EST-ED, a. Overspread with forest. §. E. Dwight 
FOR'EST-ING, ppr. Covering with trees. 
FORE-TAUGIT pp. ‘Taught beforehand. 
FORE-TELL'ING, ppv. Predicting. 
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FORE-THOUGHT-FYL, @ Having forethought. 

FORE-TO’KEN-ED, pp. Foreshown. 

FORE-TO’KEN-ING, ppr. Presignifying. 

FORE-TOLV, pp. Predicted; told before. 

FOR-GETFUL-LY, ado. In a forgetful manner. 

FORG-LNG, ppr. Hammering; beating into shape; counter- 

FORK’LESS, a. Having no fork. (fcating. 

FOR-LORN’LY, adv. Ina forlorn manner. Pollek. 

FOR'’MAL-IZ-ED, pp. Modeled. 

FOR'MAL-IZ-ING, ppr. Modcling. 

Forma pauperis. (L-] A process in law in bringing a suit as 
& pauper. 

FOR’MATE, 2. (more correet than Formiate, but both used.) 
A salt of formic acid combined with a base. 

FOR-MA’TION, a. In geology, a single mass of one kind of 
rock, more or less extensive, or a collection of mineral sub- 
stances, formed by Une same agent, under the same er simé- 
lar circumstances. Cleancland. 

FORTE, x. ‘Shat art or department in which one excels. 

FORTH-GO-ING, = A going forth, or utterance; a proceed- 
ing from. Chalmers. a. Gotng forth. 

FOR‘TI-FLED, pp. Made strong against attacks. 

FOR’TI-FY-ING, ppr. Making strong against attacks. 

Fortissimo, mM music, @ direction to sing witb the utmost 
strength or Foudness. 

Fortiter im re. ied Firmly in action or execution. 

FOR TUNE-HUNT-ING, = The seeking of a fortune by 
Inariage, 

Forzando, in wusic, directs that notes are to be boldly struck 
and continued. 

FOS-SIL-IF’ER-OUS, a. (L. fossilis and fero.) Producing 
or containing fossils ; as fussilifcrous roc 

FOTH'ER-ED, pp. Stopped, as a leak in a ship. 

FOUND, pret. and pp. of find. Supplied with food, or board, 
m addition to wages. 

FOUR-ED6’ED, a. Having four edges. Smith. 

FOUR-FOLD-ING, a. Making four double; quadrupling. 
Duight. 

FOUR-IEENTH, n. In music, the octave of the seventh. 

FO’'VE-O-LA-TED, a. ian L. foveola.) Having little de- 

essions or pits. Smith. 

FRAG’MENT-ED, a. Broken into fragments. 

FRAIS-ED, a. Fortitied with frame. 

FRAM-A-BLE, a ‘That inay be framed. 

FRAME, =. Particular state, as of the mmd. Lace-frame 
@ frame or machine for making lace. Stockiag-frame, @ 
loom or machine for making stockings. 

FRAN’CHIS-ED, pp. Made free. 

FRAN’CHIS-ING, ppr. Making free. 

FRAN‘’€O-LIN, na. A species of partridge. 

FRANKTEART-ED, a. Having a frank disposition. 

FRANK’HEART-EIF NESS, x. The state of having a frank 

FRAP’PED, pp. Crossed and drawn together. (heart. 

FRAP’PING, ppr. Crossing and drawing together. 

FRAT’RI-CI-DAL, a. Pertaining to fratricide. 

FRAUD’‘LESS, a. Free from fraud. 

FRAUD’LESS-LY, adv. In a fraudiyss manner. 

PRAUD’LESS-NESS, 2. State of being fraudiess. 

FREE-AG’EN-CY, x. The state of acting freely, or without 
necessity or constraint of the will. 

FREE-LIV-ER, ». One who eats and drinks abundantly. 

FREE-LIV-ING, a. Full gratification of the appetite. 

FREE-MAR’TIN, x. One of twins of a cow, a female tm 
perfect in some parts and generally barren, the other being 

FREEZ-ING, x. A state of congclation. {a male. 

FREEZ’ING, ppr. Congealing ; hardening into ice. 

FREIGHT-LESS, a. Destitute of freight. 

FRENCH'I-F1-ED, pp. Made like the French. Burke. 

FRENCH MAN, x». A man of the French nation. 

PEC SEMI a. had rial of hie 

-AGE,». The practice of frequenting. Seuthey 

FRERE, x. aac A brother. 

FRES-€ ADES, w. Cool walks: shady places. 

FRESH’EN-ING, Depriving of saltneas; sweetening. 

FRESH’-LOQK-ING, a. Appearing fresh. 

FRI-A’TION, nan. ‘The act of crumbling. 

FRI€-AS-SEED, pp. Dressed in fricassee. 

FRI€-AS-SEE’ING, ppr. Dressing m fricaseee. 

FRICTION-LESS, a. Having no frietion. 

FRIED, Dressed in a frying-pan; heated; agitated. 

FRIEND'ING, ppr. frend'ing. Favoring. 

FRIG ATE-BIKD, x. A marine fowl resembling an eagie. 

FRIGHT-EN-ING, ppr. ‘Ferrifying; suddenly alarming. 

FRIGHT-LESS, a. Free from fright. 

FRINGE’LESS, a. Having no fringe. 

FRINGE’LIKE, a. Reaembling fringe. 

FRIT’TER-ED, pp. Cut or broken to pieces. 

FRIT’TER-ING, ppr. Cutting or breaking into anal! pieces. 

FRO€ERKR’LESS, oc. Destitute of a frock. 

FROG, x. A cloke button, swelled in the middle. 

FROG’HOP-PER, 2. An animal that leaps. 

FROL'TIEK-FUL, a. Frolicksome. 

FROND-ESCE, v. i. frondess. To unfold leaves, as plants. 

FRONT'AGE, 2. The front part of an edifice. ([Staughton. 
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FRONT'AL, a. Belo to the forehead. 
FROST’-BOUND, a. Bound or confined by frost. 
FROST’-NIPPED, a. Nipped by frost. Bowring. 
FROST’-NUMB-ED, a. Made numb by frost. leridge. 
FROTH'ING, ppr. Foaming. 
FROTH'LESS, a. Free from froth. 
FROIT-BUD, 2. The bud that produces frit. De Cand. 
FU'€OID, nw. {See Fucus.] Fossil sea-weed. HMitchceuck. 
FU’E-RO, 2. isp. froin the root of force.) 1. A statute; 
unsdiction. 2. A charter of privileges. 
FULL’-FLESH-ED, a. Having full flesh; corpulent. Lamb. 
FULL'-FORM-ED, a. Having full form Coleridge. 
M-E.D, pp. Smoked; dried in smoke. 
FOME-LESS, «. Free from fumes. 
FU-MID‘I-TY, x. Smokiness. 
FU-MIF’ER-OUS, @ Producing smoke. 
FU-MIFYU-CIST, a. (L. fumus and fugo.) He or that which 
drives nway smoke or fumes. 
FU'MI-GANT, a. Fuming. 
FU’MI-GA-TO-RY, a. Having the quality of cleansing by 
FU-NAM’BU-LATE, bv. t. To walk on a rope. (smoke. 
FU-NAM'BU-LA-TING, ppr. Walking on a rope. 
FUN€ETION, x.) Animal or vegetatle, the motion, operation 
or performance of the acts which the organs, or system of 
Orgaas, are fitted by nature to perform; the proper action 
ef the mechanism. Dict.of Nat. Hist. 2. In mathematics, 
the function of a variable quantity. is any algebraic expres- 
sion into which that quantity enters, mixed with other 
uantities that have invariable valucs. Cyc. 
N€’TION-AL, «. Pertaining to functions; performed by 
the functions. 
Fundamental base, in music, a base consisting of a succession 
of fundamental notes. 
Funding system, a scheme of finance or revenue for paying 
annual interest on a public debe. P 
FUND'LESS, a. Destinite of funds. 
FUN'GI-A, x. A genus of corals. Martell. 
FUN-GIV'OR-OUS, a. [(L. fuagus aud voro.) Feeding on 
mushrooms. Kirby. 
FUN’GOID, a. Having the appearance of a mushroom. 
FPUR'LOW-ED, pp. Having a furlow. 
FUR'NI-FTURE, a. In music, an organ with mixed notes, 
FU’ROR, x. [L.}] Fury; rage. (mixture. 
FUR’THER-ING, ppr. Promoting; advancing. 
FUS-€CA‘TION, nx. A darkeuing; obscurity. 
FUSS'Y, a Making a fuss 
FU’SURE, x. A amelting. (See Fuse.) 
FU’TILE-LY, adu. Ina futile manner. 
FUZ'ZLED, pp. Intoxicated. 


G. 


GX'BI-ON-ADF, 2. Obstruction by gabions. 
GAIN-SAY-ED, pp. Contradicted ; denied. 
GA-LA€-TOPH'O-GIST, 2. (Gr. yadaxros, milk, and gayw, 
to eat.| One who subsists on milk. 
GA-LA€-TOPH’OR-OUS, a. Producing milk. 
GAL-LANT’ED, pp. Attended or waited on as a Indy. 
GAL-LANT’ING, ppr. Waited on by a gentleman. 
GAL-LIN &, n. (5 Rre GALLINACEOUS. 
GAL’LI-NIP-PER, x. A large musketoe. 
GALL’LESS, a. Free froin gall. 
GAL-LOON'ED, «a. Furnished or adorned with galloon. 
GAL’LOP-ING, ppr. Riding with a gallop. [ Carlisle. 
GAL'LOWS, x. A pair of pantaloon suspenders. 
GALT,x. A suff blue mad. Mantell. 
GAL’VAN-47,-ED, pp. Affected with guvanism. , 
GAL'VAN-IZ-ING, ppr. Affecting with galvanism. 
GAM'BIT, x. A series of skillful moves in chess. 
GAM'BLED, pret. of Gamble. 
GAME-FUL, 4. Full of game or games. 
GAME-LESS, a. Destitute ot game. 
G@ AM-MAR‘O-LITE, a. A petrified crawfish or other crusta- 
ceous animal. 


GAM'MON, vp. t. To impose on a person by making him be- 


lieve improbable stones. Pickwick Papers. 
GAM'’MON-ED, pp. See the verb. 
GAM’MON-ING, ppr. See the verb. 
GAM-O-PET’A 

united towards the base. 


GAM-O-SEP’AL-OUS, a. When the parts of that envelop 
of a flower called perianth by Linneus are united the 
ase. 


GAN’'GLLA€E, a. Relating to a ganghon. 
GAN‘GLI-ON-A-RY, a. Composed of gangtions. 


GAN-GLLON'IE, a. Pertaining to a ganglion; as, the gang- 


déonic nerves. Prout. 
GANGRE-NA-TED, pp. Mortified. 
GAWGRE-NA-TING, pr, Mortifying. 
4G AN'GREN-ED, pp.’ Mortified. 
GAN’‘GREN-ING, ppr. Mortifying. 
IG AR, Several kinds of fish are known by this name. 
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GARB-ED, a. Dressed; habited. 

GAR-DEN-ED, BP. Dressed and cultivated as a garden. 

GAR-DEN-LESS, a. Destitute of a garden. Shelley. 

GAR-FISH, x. A marine fish. In America, the name of 
several fishes with long, pointed bony snouts. Haldiman. 

GAR-GLED, pp. Washed, as the throat. 

GAR-LAND-ED, pp. Adorned with a garland. 

GAR-LAND-ING, ppr. Decking with u garland. 

GAR-LAND-LESS, a. Destitute of a garland. 

GAR-NISH-ING, x. That which garnishes; ormament. 

SAR ETON ED pp. Furnished witb troops in a fort for 

efense. 

GAR’RI-SON-ING, ppr. Fumishing with troops in a fortress 
for defense. 

GAR'’RU-LOUS-LY, adp. Ina talkative manner. 

GAR‘TER-ED, pp. Bound with a garter. 

GAR’TER-ING, Tying with a garter. 

GAR'TER-SNAKE, x. An American serpent. 

GAS’€0ON-A-DER, zn. A great boaster. 

GAS'ME-TER, wn. (gas and meter.) A machine attached to 
gas works and pipes, to show the quantity used. Haldiman. 

GASPED, Pp. of Gasp. 

GAS-TRILO QUY, x. A speaking that appears to proceed 
from the belly. 

GAS-TRI'TIS, n. Chronic inflammation of the stomach. 

GAS-TROL’O-6Y, x. A treatise on the stomach. 

GAS-TRON'O-MIST, xn. One who likes good living. 

GAS-TRON’O-MY, 2. [Gr. yaspwv.j] The art or science of 
good eating. 

GASTRO-PODE, x. [Gr. yasrnp, the stomach, and roda, 
feet.) An animal which moves by a fleshy apparatus un- 
der the belly. or has the belly and foot joined. Bedd. 

GAS’TKO-POD-OUS, a. Having the belly and foot joined. 

GATE-LESs, a. Having no gate. 

GATH’ER, x. A plait or fold in cloth, made by drawing. 

GAUIYFUL, a. Joyful; showy. 

GAUD'LESS, a. Destitute of omament. 

GAUNT’LET-ED, a. Wearing a gauntlet. 

GA‘/VI-AL, 2. A species of crocodile. Wantell. 

GAY-LY-GILD‘ED, a. Gilded with showy finery. Gray. 

GAZE-FUL, «4. Given to gazing. 

GEAR-ING, 2. Harness. 2. The manner of arranging ma 
chinery. 


GE-LATI-NULFORM, a. Having the form of gelatin. 


GE-LAT-I-NO'SA, 2.) Anorder of animals. Cutter. 
GEM’-BOSS-ED, a. Bossed with gemsx 7 therstume. 


GEM’MED, pp. Adorned with jewels or buds. 

CEM'’MLNESS, 2. Spruceness; smpartness. 

GEN’E-RA. See Genus. 

GEN’ER-AL-IZ-ED, pp. 

GEN’ER-AL-IZ-ING, ppr. 
nera. 

GE-NE'VAN, a. PertainingtoGeneva. 2. 2. An inhabitang 
of Geneva. 

GE-NI-AL/LTY, ». Gayety: cheerfifiness. 

GE-NI€EU-LA-TLNG, ppr. Knotting ; jointing. 

cE-O-DF’SIE, ; 

CE-O-DE'SIC-AL, , a. Geodetic. Sedy wick. 

GE-OL’O-GIZE, v. i. To study gcology ; to make geological 
investigations. 

GESTUR-ED, pp. Accompanied with gesture or action. 

GES’TUR-ING, ape Accompanying with gesture or action, 

GES’TURF-LESS, a Free froin gestures. 

GES TURE-MENT, vn. Act of making gestures. 

GEY'SER, x. The name of a boiling fountain in Iceland. 
Mantell. 

GHAUT, x. Inthe East Frdirs,a pase through a mountain; 
also, a range or chain of hUls. 2. Stairs descending to a 


Extended to generals. 
Extending to generals, or to ge 


river. falcon. ; 
GHOTE, x. An imaginary evil tcing among Eastern na 
tions. T. Moore. 


GHOUL, 2. A demon that feeds on the dead. 

GIAOUR, a. djowr. [end In Turkey, an unbeliever oe 

GIDDI-ED, pp. Made to reel. {intidet. 

61-GAN-TOM’A-€HY, n. (Gr. yt) as. giant, and waxn, ight.) 
The fabulous war of the giants against heaven. 

GILL'-BEAR-ING, a. Producing gills. 

GIM’LET-ING, ppr. Turing as an anchor round the stock. 
Used also as a noun.) : 
CIN’GLED, pp. Shaken so as to ring or make-a clattering 

sound. 
GIN’GLING, ppr. Shaking so as to make a clattering sound. 
GIN'NED, pp. Caught in a trap. 
GIN'NING, ppr. Catching in a trap. 
GIRDLED, pp. Bound with a belt or sash. 
GIRD'LING, ppr. Binding with a belt; surrounding. 
Giusto, in music, in just, equal or steady time. 
GLAD’DEN-ED, pp. Made glad; cheered. 
GLADDEN-ING, ppr. Cheering; exhilaraung. 
GLAIR-ED, pp. dineared with the white of an egg. 
GLA N-CED, p. Shot, or darted suddenly. 
GLANS, n. Kee Gland.) The nut of the penis; an acorn, 

a ary, a strumou4 swelling. Core. 

GLAR-ED, pp. Shot with a fierce or dazzling light. 
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GLA'ZEN-ED, pp. Glazed. 

GLIS‘TEN-ED, pp. Shone; sparkled. . 

GLOB’'U-LIN, a. A proximate principle of blood, constitu- 
ting its red globules, 

GLOOM ED, pp. Filled with gloom. 

GLO'RY-SMIT-TEN, a. Smitten with glory. Coleridge. 

GLOSS'LY, adr. Like gloss. Covwley. 

GLOSS-0-LOG’I€-AL, a. Pertaining to glossology. 

GLOV'ED, pp. Covered with a glove. 

GLU'CY-NA, 2. [Gr. yAuxvs.] More properly @uycyna. 
The only oxyd of the metal glucynum. 

GLO’CY-NUM, xn. (Gr. aed More properly @LYCYNUM. 
A metal in the form of a grayish black powder. It acquires 
na dark metallic luster by burnishing. 

GLO'TIN-A-TED, pp. United with glue. 

GLU’TIN-A-TING, ppr. Uniting with glue. 

GLUTTED, pp. Cloyed; filled beyond sufficiency. 

GLYPTIE€, a. In mineralogy, figured. 

GLYP’TO-DON, x. (Gr. yAurros, engraved, and odovs, tooth. ] 
An extinct animal of the size of an ox. Mantell. 

GNASHWING-LY, adv. With gnashing. 

GNA-THON’I€-AL, a. (L. gaatho, a flatterer.] Flattering ; 
deceitful. [Not an use. 

GO, v. i. To go for nothing, to have no meaning or efficacy. 

GOAT-MAR-JO-RAM, n.  Goat-beard. 

GOB’BLED, pp. Swallowed hastily. 

GOB'BLING, opr. Swallowing hasty. 

GOD’LIKE-NESS, xn, The state of being Godlike. 

GO-DROON’, x. (Fr. godron, a rutite or puff.) Ia architec- 
ture, a Kind of inverted fluting or beading. Filmes. 

GOPD’SEND, x. Something sent by God, or good fortune, 

GO’TER-ED, a. Atfected with goiter. 

GOLD-FEN—-EE, vn. A species of duck. 

GOLD-EN-LOOK-ING, a. Appearing like gold. 

GOLD-EN-TRESS-ED, a. Having tresses like gold. 

GOLD-EN-WING-ED, a. Having wings like gold. 

GOLD)-LESS, a. Destitute of gold. 

GO-NLOME-TER, n. Reflecting Goniometer, an instrument 
for measuring the angles of smooth crystals by reflection. 

GQOD'LLEST, a. Most good or excellent. [ Wollaston. 

GOOS'T-RY, 2. A place for geese, 

GO'PHER, xn. The French popular name (Gaufres) of two 
species of Diplostoma. 2. An animal found iu the Missis- 
giIppi valley and on the Missouri, about the size of a squir 
rel. Peck’s Gazetteer. 3. [(Heb.) A species of wood used 
by Noahs in the coastrnetion of the ark. 

GOR GONE’LA, 2. Inarchitectural sculpture, masks carved 
in imitation of Medusa's head ; used as keystones. Elines. 

GOR-GO'NEA, vn. A genus of flexible arborescent corals. 

GOR'’MAND-ISM, vn. Gluttonry. Mantell. 

GOS PEL-ED, pp. Evaneclized ; instructed in the Gospel. 

GOX’PVL-ING, ppr. lnstructing in the Gospel. 

GO'THAM-FEE, a. A tenn sportively applicd to the inhab- 
itants of New York. 

GOTH'TL-CTZ-ED, pp. Made Gothic; brought back to bar- 

GOUGED, pp. Scooped out, as with a gouge. {bariem. 

GOWN'MAN, rn. One devoted to the arts of peace. Rowe. 

GRAB'RED, pp. Seized suddenly. 

GRABBING, ppr. Seizing suddenly. 

GRACE, n. The gospel. 2. In English universities, an act, 
vote or decree of the government of the institution. 

GRACE-SAY-ER, 2. One who saya grace. 

GRA-DA'TION-AL, a. According to gradation. Lawrence. 

GRA-DA’TION-ED, a. Formed by gradation. Mew .4n. Reg. 

GRAD-ED, pp. Reduced to a proper degree of ascent. 

GRAD-ING, ppr. Reducing to a proper degree of ascent. 

GRAISINGS, xn. Pastures. 

GRAL'L.-E, xn. plur. [(L.) See Grauuic. 

GRAL’LA-TO-RY, a. ct. grallatorius.) Denoting fowls 
which are waders, having long naked legs. 

GRAM-IN-L-FOL LOUS, a. Bearing leaves like grass. 

GRAM’MAR-LESS, a. Destitute of grammar. 

GRAM'MA-RYE, an. Sorcery. 

GRAM-MAT’I-CIZ-ED, pp. Rendered grammatical. 

GRAN'E-TOID, a. Resembling granite. 

GRAP'PLED, pp. Seized; laid fast hold on. 

GRAPPLING, ppr. Luying fast hold on. 

GRAWPLING-TR-ONS, 2. frons for grappling fast 

GRASP-A-BLE, a. That can be grasped. 

GRASS-BLADE, n. A blade of grass. 

GRAVE-CLOD, x. Clod of a grave. 

GRAV EL-ING, ppr. Covering with gravel; hurtmg the 
feet, as of a horse. 

GRAVE'-LOOK-ING, a. Appearing grave. 

GRA-VE’-MENT-E, in music, see GRave. 

GRA’VE-O-LENCE, x. (L. gravis and oles.) A strong and 
otfensive sinell. 

GRA‘'VE-O-LENT, a. Having a strong odor. 

GRAVE’-ROB-BER, x. One who robs a grave. 

GRAVE’-ROB-BING, 2. A robbing of the grave. 

GRAZ’-ING, n. A pasture. . 

Grazioso, in music, graceful, smooth and gentle. 

GREAT’-€OAT, n. Anovercoat, 

GREAT’-€OAT-ED, a. Wearing a great-coat. 
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GRE‘CIZ-ED, pp. Rendcred Greek. 

GRFEYCTZ-ING, ppr. 

GREEK’-ESS, x. A female Greek. 

GREEN’-ED, pp. Made green. 

GREEN CERY, n. <A place for green plants. 

GREEN’-ING, n. An apple. 

GREEN’-MAN-TLED, a. Covered with green. 

GREEN’-SAND, n. The lowermost member of the chalk 
formation. Mantel. 

GREEN’-SNAKE, n. Two species of Coluber are known by 
this name, in the United States. 

GREG’GOE, x. A short jacket. 

Gregorian chant, choral music according to eight church 
modis, arranged by Pope Gregory. Porter. 

GRID-ING, ppr. Grating; cutting with a grating sound. 

GRID’I-RON-PEND’U-LUM, a. In dorology, a pendulum 
constructed with longitudinal bars, to counteract expansion 
and contraction by heat. Hfaldiman. 

GRIEF’-IM-BIT-TER-ED, a. Imbittered by grief. 

GRIPE’-FUL, a. Disposed to gripe. 

GROIN’ED (arch), ». Having an angular curve made by the 
intersection of two seri-cylinders or arches. 

GROOM, a. t. To take care of horses. 

GROOV'ED, pp. Channeled; cut with grooves. 

GROP’-ED, pp. Felt in the dark. 

GRO’PING-LY, ade. In a groping manner. 

GRO'TESQUE-NESS, a. State of being grotesque. 


GROUND’ED, Laid in the ground; run aground. 
GROUND’-HOG, n. [ground and hog.] The popular name 
of the American Arctomys, or marmot, y called in 


New Eneland, woodchuck. 

GROUND’NEST, ». A nest on the ground. 

GROUND'/SWELL, x. The swell or rolling of billows ia 
the occan near the shore, or in water not deep. 

GROUSE, ». 7%. To seek or shoot grouse. 

GROUS'ING, ppr. Shooting grouse. 

GUA-€HA-RO-BIRD, x. A bird discovered by Humboldt 
in South \merica, of the genus Stcatornis. 

GUA-RAN'I-NA, xn. [from Sp. guaranza, a Brazilian medi- 
cine.) A supposed alkaloid obtained from guarana. 

GUER'DON-ED, pp. Rewarded. 

GUESS, v. t. ges. To suppose; to think; to be imelined to 

GUIL'LE-VAT, n. A vat for fermenting liquors. [ belleve. 

GUIL'LO-TIN-ED, pp. Beheaded by a guillotin. 

GUIL’LO-TIN-ING, ppr. Beheading by a guiltotin. 

GULL'ING, . Cheating; defrauding. 

GUL’ LV-INGY per Wearing a hollow channel in the earth. 

GULP’ED, pp. Swallowed eagerly. 

GUM, n. A tree; the Nyssa multiflora, called also black 
gum and sour gum. 

GUM’BO, n. A dish of young capsules of ocra, with salt 
and pepper, stewed and served with melted butter. 

GUM’-TREE, xn. A hollow tree. [ Lecal.} 

GUR‘NET, xn. A kind of fish that abounds on the south coast 
of Devonshire, in England. 

GUSWING-LY, ade. Ina gushing manner. 

GUST’A-TO-RY, a2. Pertaining to gust or taste. 

GUT’TER-ED, pp. Formed into small holiows. 

GUTTI-FER, n. [L. gutta and fero.) In botany, a plant 
that exsudes gum or resin. 

GUT-TIF’ER-OUS, a. Yielding gum or resin. 

GUZ'ZLED, pp. Swallowed often. 

GUZ’ZLING, ppr. Swallowing with tmmoderate gust. 
GYM-NA’SI-ARE€H, x. (Gr. yvpvaciny and apyn.} One 
who presided over the gymnasia in Greece.  ?racharsis. 
GYM’NAST, xz. Qne who teaches or Jearns gymnastic erer- 
GYM'NOTE, x. (Gr) A naked person. {cises. 
GYN’O-PHORE, x. (Gr. yuvyn, and gopow.] The pedicel on 

which stands the ovary in certain flowers, es in the passion 


GYP-SIF’ER-OUS, a. Producing gypsum. (flower. 
GY’RATE, a. _In botany, winding, asin acircle. Lendley. 
GY’RA-TO-RY, a. Moving in a circle. 


GY-ROG’ON-ITE, x. The fossil seed of the chara, found ta 
nds and ditches; once supposed to be shells. Mantedl. 
CGYR-O’MA, a. ee A turning round. Smith. 
GYR-ON, x. In heraldry, an ordinary consisting of two lines 
fiura several a of the escutcheon, m tn the femme 
GYV-ED, pp. Fettered. sstiae Bet Ah. 
GYV-ING, ppr. Putting on gyves. 
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HAAF, x. Shetland fis round. 

HAB-IT-A-BIL'L-TY, nx. Habitablences. Buckland. 

HAB'IT-A-€LE, ». A dwelling. [Not used.) 

a aera aa n. The state of being habituated. 
wigkt. 

HAB’KO-NEME, a, (Gr. aBpos, delicate, and vga, a 
thread.) In mineralogy, having the form of fine threads. 
HADES, x. [Gr. adns, qu. a tive, and «ida, to see.) 
The region of the dead; the invisible wortd, or the grave. 
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HAG'-AR-€HY, 2. [Gr. aytos and apxn.] The sacred gov- 
emment; government of holy orders of men. Southey. 

BAG-!-OG’RA-PHA, n. plur. [intra.) The sacred writings, 
the scriptures. Encyc. 

HAG-I-OL‘O-GIST, n. One who writes or treats of the sacred 
writings. 

HAG-I-OL’O-GY, x. The history or description of the sacred 
Writings. Quart. Res. 

HAG'ISH-LY, adv. [n a hagich manner. 

HAIL-FEL-LOW, x. An intimate companion. 

HAIR-SPLIT-TING, a. Making very minute distinetions in 
reasoning. Robinson. 

HAIR-SPLIT-TING, xn. The act or practice of making mi- 
nute distinctions in reasoning. 

HAL’BERD-SHAP-ED, a Having the shape of a halberd. 

HALF-NOTEF, 2. In masic,a minim, half a semi-breve. 

HALF-SHIFT, x. In violin playing, a move of the hand 
upward on the instrument, to reach a high note. 

HAL-LU’CIN-A-TO-RY, a. Partaking of hallucination. 

HA-LOID’, a. In mineralo- 

{gy, having the form of salt. 

HALT’ER-ED, pp. Canght or bound with a rope. 

HALT’ER-ING, ppr. Putting on a halter: catching; binding. 

Tyee ws nan. The act of stopping, or faltering. 

HAM-MO-€CHRY’SOS, n. (Gr. apzpes and xypvans.] A stone 

with spaneles of gold color. 

HAM'STRING-ING, ppr. Cutting the tendons of the ham, 

and thus disabling. 
HAM ’STRUNG, Disabled by having the tendons of the 
HANCH, 2. See Hauncu. (ham cut. 
HAND, x2. Out of hand. At once; directly. 
BAND Os xn. [hard and Wow.) A blow or stroke with 
e hand. 
HAND’€CUFF-ED, pp. Manacled; confined by handcuffs. 
HAND’GRIPE, n. So and gripe.) A gripe or seizure 
and pressure with the hand. Riutibras. 

HANIYING, ppr. Giving with the hand. 

HAND'LING, vn. A touching or use by the hand; a treating 
in discussion. 

HAND’SEL-ED, pp. Used, or done for the first time. 

HAND’STROKE, an. [Aand and stroke.) A blow or stroke 
given by the hand. caum. 

HAND’-WING-ED, a. Caeiropterous, a term in natural his 
tory, used in application to the family of bats. Airby. 

HANG’NAIL, x. A corruption of the word 4gnail ; the 
same as Agnail. 

HAP’PEN-ING, ppr. Coming or falting; befalling. 

HAP’PY-MAK-ING, a. Making happy. Afilton. 

HA-RANG'TUED, pp. Addressed by oration. 

HIAR-ANGUE’FUL, a. Full of harangue. 

HAR-BIN-GER-ED, a. Preceded by a harbinger. 

HARD-DRINK’‘ER, wn. One who drinks to excess. 

HARD-DRINK’ING, x. Drinking to excess. 

HARDHEAR'T-ED-LY, adr. In a hardhearted manner. 

HARD-I-EST, a Most hardy. Barter. 

HARD-WON, a. Won with difficulty. 

HARD-WORK-ING, a. Laboring hard. 

HARD-Y, rx. An tron-smith's tool. 

HAR-LE-QUIN-ADE, 2. Exhibitions of harlequins. 

HAR-MON‘TIC-AL-LY, adr. Musically. 

HA R-MON’'I-PHON, n. (Gr. dppovta and down.) A musi 
cai instrument whose sound is produced by the vibration of 
thin metallic plates. The air is blown by the mouth through 
an elastic tube. It is played with keys like a piano-forte. 

HA R-MO-NIZ-ING, a. Being in accordance; bringing to an 
agreement. 

HAR-MO-NY,x. 1. Natural harmony, in music, consists of 
the common chord. 2. -Irtificial harmony, is a mixture of 
concords and discords, 3. Figured harmony, is when one or 
mrore of the parts move, during the continuance of a chord, 
through certain notes which do notform any of the constitu- 
ent parts of thatchord. Busby. 4. Perfect harmeny implies 
the use of untempered coneords only. 5.0 Temperrd hirrie 
ny is when the notes are varied by temperament. [Bee Tem- 
perament.) Fneye. 6. A literory work which brings together 
parallel passages respecting the same events, and shows 
their agreement. 7. The agreement or consistency of dif- 
ferent histories of the same cvents; as, the Aarmony of the 


Gospels. 
HIAR-PY, 2. The largest of the eagle tribe, inhabiting Mex- 
ico and Braz)l. 
HAR’RI-€0, x. A dish of vegetables, as beans. 
HAR-VEST-MOON, n. The moon near its opposition, when 
it rises nearly at the same hour for several days. 
HATCH ’ET-SHAP-ED, a. Having the shape of a hatchet. 
HIAT’ LESS, a. Having no nee 
Haud possibus equis. [.) Not with equal pace or rapidity. 
HAUS‘TEL-LATE, Provided with a haustelluu or suck- 
er, as certain ineccts. 
HAUT’BOY, 2. ho'boy. 
HAVE, v.t. To bring forth, to produce, as a child. 
HAW K’HEAD-ED, a. Having a head Itke that of a hawk. 
HIAWS’ES. See Hawse-noce. { Warren. 
HEAD’-WORK, x. Mental or intellectual labor. 


Scott. 


A sort of strawberry. 
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HEALTH’LESS-NESS, n. State of being healthiess. 
HEARK-EN-ED, pp. Heard by listensng. 
HEART-AF-FE€T-ING, n. Affecting the heart. 
HEART-EN-LI-VEN-ING, a. Entivening the heart. 
HEART-GRINDING, a. Grinding the heart. .frs. Butler. 
HEART-HUM-BLED, a. Humbled in heart. Moore 
HEART-LET, nn. A little heart. 

HEART-PAIN-ING, a. Giving pain to the heart. 

HEART-PIERC-ING, a. Piercing the heart. 

HEART-PU'RI-FY-ING, a. Purifying the heart. 

HEART-RIS-ING, an. A rising of the heart; opposition. 

HEART-SHAP-ED, a. Having the shape of a heat 

HEART-SIECK-EN-ING, a. Sickening the heart. £. Everete. 

HRART-STIR-RING, a. Moving the heart. 

NEART-THRILL-ING, a. Thrilting the heart. 

HEART-TOUCH-ING, a. Affecting the heart. 

HEART-WOOD, or heart of a plant, the inner part of the 
stem or the dead and fully formed central layers. Lindley. 

HEATH-€LAD,a. Clothed or crowned with heath. Words- 

HEATH-EN-DOM, n. Revion of heathens. Jreing. [worth 

HRATUH-EN-IZ-ED. pp. Rendered heathen or heathenish 

HRATH-EN-1Z-ING, ppr. Rendering heathenish. 

HRATH-EN-NESS, n. State of being heathens. 

HEATH-ER-Y, 2. A place of heath. 

HEAV-ED, pp. Lifted; swelled; panted; tried to vomit. 

HEAWEN-BRIGHT. a. Bright as heaven. 

HEAV’EN-COM-MIS’'SION-ED,a. Commissioned divinely. 
Taulor. 

HEAV‘EN-DAR-ING, a. Offering defiance to heaven, or to 
the divine will and commands. 

HRAV'EN-EX-ALT-ED, a. Exalted to heaven. 

HEAV’EN-GIV-EN, a. Given by heaven. VKerplanck. 

HEAV’EN-GUID-ED, a Divinely guided. AMi/ton. 

HEAV’EN-PRO-TEC€T-ED, a. Protected by divine power. 

HEAV’Y-BROW-ED, a. Having heavy brows, 

HEAV’Y-HEAD-ED,a. Having a heavy ordullhead. Seott. 

HE-BRA-IZ-ED. pp. Converted into the Hebcew idiom. 

HE’ BREW-IST, 2. One versed in the Hebrew language and 

HEDGE LESS, a. Having no hedge. {Icarning. 

HEDGE’STAKE, n. A ctake to support.a hedge. 

HEEL-ED, pp. Supplied with a heel, 

HEEL-ING, ppr. Supplying with a heel. 

HEEL-TAP, rw. A small piece of leather for the ‘heél of a 
boat or shoe, 

HEEL-T AP, v. t. To add a picce of leather to the heel of 
a shoe. 

HEL‘I-€ON, 2. A mountain in Beotia, in Greece, from 
which flowed a fountain. 

HEL-L-€0’NILAN, a. Pertaining to Helicon. 

HE-LI-O-GRAPIVI€, a. Pertaining to hehography. 

HE-LI OG‘RA-PHY, mn. (Gr. ndings and jy pedgw.) The art 
of fixing images of objects: by the Camera obscura. [Thia 
name is preferable to Unt of Daguerrcotupe,—which see.) 

HEL-LANO-DI€, nm. (Gr. eAAne and dixn.) In ancient 
Greeer, a judge of the game., Who decided to whom the 

rizes belonged. 

HELL’-BEND-ER,n». A name given to the large North 

HELM AGE, nw Guidance. {American salamander. 

HELPED, pp. Aided; assisted: reheved. 

HELPING, ppr. Assisting; aiding: supporting, 

HELWED, pp. Fitted with a helve. 

HELW ING, per. Fumishing with a helve, as an ax. 

HE-MA-DY-NAM-OM’E-TER, a. (Gr. arya, blood, and dy 
namometer, Which see.} A contrivance for ascertaining the 

ressure of the blood in the arteries. 

HE-MA-STAT’I€E-AL, a. (Gr. ata, blood, and sartxos.] 
Relating to the weight of the blood. 

HEM’AT-O-CELF, n. (Gr. aca, blood, and «nAn, @ tumor.) 
A tumor filled with blood. : 

HEM-A-TO'SINE, xn. One of the proximate principles of 

HEM-A-TO'SIS, a. A morbid quantity of blood. [the blood. 

HEM TEPRIS MAT-T€, a. Half prismatic. 

WPM SPHRIVELE no A hats spherule, 

HEM MED, pp. Bordered; edged; faided and sewed down 
at the edge. 

HEM'MING, ppr. Bordering; folding and eewing down at 
the edge of the cloth. 
HEP-A-TI-ZA‘TION, R. 

phureted hydrogen gaa. 

HEPTA-GLOT, n. (Gr. era seven, and yAorra, janguage.) 
A book of seven lanmuagces. 

HER’ALD-ED, pp. Introduced, as by a herald. 

HER ALD-ING, Introducing, as by a herald 

HERB-IF’ER-OUS, a. Bearing herbs. 

MERB IST, xn. One skilled in herbs. 

HERB-IV’O-RA, ». plur. In science, animals subsisting on 


herbs or vegetables, 
HER-E-S!I-OG’RA-PHER, wn. (Gr. atocots and eo) One 
A trenties on heresy. 


who writes on heresies. 
HER-F-S1-OG’RA-PHY, n. 
HE-RETI-€ATE, v. t. To decide to be heresy. 
HE-RO-OL/O-GIST, 2. One who treats of heroes. 
HESI-TA-TED, pp. Stopped; paused; doubted. 
HES’SJAN-FLY, ». An insect destructive to wheat; 


The act of impregnating with sul- 
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brought tnto this country by the Hessian troops, during the 
revolution. It may be called the wheat-fly. 

HES’Y-CHAST, xn. [Gr. Hovyos.) A quietist. Bib. Re- 

sitory. 

HE ‘ERLO-DOX-LY, adv. Ina heterodox manner. 

HET’ER-0-DOX-NESS, 2. State of being heterodox. 

HET-F-ROG’A-MOUS, a. (Gr. Erepos, diferent, and ydapos, 
marriage.) In botany, having different essenual parts of 
fructitication. 

HET-ER-O-PATH'TE, a. The same as allopatate. 

HET’ F_RO-PHY L, rn. [Gr. ereoos und dvrAdov.] A 

HET-E-ROPH’YL-LU8, marine animal of we Ammonite 
species, having two forms of fohae. 

HET’ E-KO-PODE, nxn. One of an order of molluscous ani- 
mals, whose foot is compressed into a vertical muscular 
lamina, serving for a fin. 

HET-E-ROT’O-MOUS, a. [Gr. erenus, another, and repyw, 
to cleave.] In mineralogy, having a different cleavage from 
feldspar.  Moks. 

HET-E-ROT’RO-PAL, 2 a. (Gr. ercnos and rperw.} In 

HET-E-ROT’ RU-POUS, botany, When the micropyle is at 
neither end of the seed, and the embryo neither erect nor in- 
verted, but in an oblique direction With respect to the seed, 
it is said to be Acterotrupous, or heterutropal. Lindley. 

HEI’MAN, 2. A Cossack commander in chief. 

Hic jacet. [is.) Here lies. 

HI-E-RATIE, a. (Gr. ceparivos, sacerdotal, from «zpos, 
sacred.] Sacerdotal; pertaining to pricsts; consecrated to 
Racred uses. Russell, 

HI-E-ROC’RACY, xn. (Gr. tepos and xparew.) Government 
by ecclesiastics. Jefferson. 

HIGH’-BRED, a. Bred in high life. Byron. 

HIGH’-BROW-ED, a. Having high brows. Moore. 

HIGIV-€URL-ING, a. Rising high in curls. JM. Bruce. 

HIGIV-FIN-ISH-ED, a. Finished completely. 

HIGH'-FLA-VOR-ED, a. Having a high flavor. 

HIGH MIND-ED-NESS, 2. State of being high-minded. 

HIGH -PRIFST-SHIP, x. Office of a high-pricst. 

HIGIV-SOUL-ED, a. Having a high spirit. Ererett. 

HIGH’-SWELL-ED, a. Swelled to a great highth, 

HIGHT’EN-ER, vn. One that hightens. 

HIGH’-TON-ED, a. High in sound. 

HI-LA‘RI-OUS, a. Mirthful; merry. 

HILLTOP, n. The top of a hill. 

HIN'DOO 134, n. The doctrincs and rites of the Hindoos. 

HING’ED, pp. Placed on a hinge. 

HINT’ED, pp. Alluded to; mentioned slightly. 

HINTING, ppr. Alluding to; mentioning slightly. 

HISS’ED, pp. Expressed contempt by hissing. 

HITCH ING, a. A fastening in a harness. 

HIPCH ING, ppr. Hooking; fastening. 

HITTING, opr. Striking. 

HOARSE’-SOUND-ING, a. Making a harsh sound. 

HOAR’STONE, x. (Ann. Aarz, a bound or Ilinit.} A land- 
mark; a stone desivnating the bounds of an estate. 

HOANX’ED, pp. Deceived; played a wick upon for sport. 

HOAX’ING, ppr. Deceiving; tricking, without malice. 

HOB-O-MOK'KO, 2. Among 4merican Indians, an evil spirit. 

HOEK’ED, pp. Hamstring : disabled by cutting the tendons 

HOG'GING, ppr. Scraping under water. {of the ham. 

HOUDEN-HOQD, xn. State of being a hoiden. 

HOVDEN-ISH, a. Having the manners of a holden. 

HOL’LAND-ISI£, a. Like Holland. 

HOLY’-STONE, n. A stone for cleaning the decks of ships; 
80 called, from the dislike of seamen to use tt. Coz. 

HWO’LY-WRIT, a.) The sacred Scriptures. 

HOME, x. 1t home, at one's own house or lodgings. To be 
at home, to be conversant with what is familiar. 

HOME’--BOUND, a. Bound or directing the course home- 
ward, Or to one's native land. 

HOME'-RUILT, a. Built in our own country. Jefferson. 

HOME’-DRIV-EN, a. Driven home, as a blow; driven 

tok IIE ree a. Dwelling at home. (closely. 
O-ME-O-PA-THETA ee 

HO-ME-O-PA-THEI"1 €, a. Pertaining to homeopathy. 

HO-ME-O-PA-THET’I€-AL-LY, adv. In the method of ho- 
Sa tOe: 

HO-ME-OP’ATH-IST, #. A believer in homeopathy. 

HO-ME-OP’A-THY, x. (Gr. opotorafera; oporns, like, and 
maQus, alfection.} The theory of curing diseases by pro- 
ducing aftections similar to those of the disease. Afed. and 
Surg. Journal. 

HOM-O-CEN TRIE, @. (Gr. onos and keyrpoy.) Having the 
sainé center. 

HO-MOG’A-MOUS, a. (Gr. owas, the same, and > dos, mar- 
riage.| In butany, having the same ereential parts of fruc- 


tification 
HO-MOI-GO-TON, n. [Gr. opocos, like, and rrwrog, fall- 
ing.) A figure in rhetoric in which several of the sen- 
tence end with the same case or a tense of Sike sound. 
HO-MOU-SIAN, a. (Gr. opovetos.] Having the same es- 
HON-ED, pp. Sh ned on a hone. sence; essential. 
HON’ BY-8U CK-EL-ED, a. Covered with honeysuckles. 
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HOM 
HONG, n. The name given by the Chinese to a factory of 


European merchants. 

Houni svit qui mal y pense. (Fr.) Shame be to him that evil 

HON’OR-ING, n. ‘The act of giving honor. (thinks. 

Honors, in games, the four highest cards. 

HOOD ING, ppr. Covering witb a hood. 

HOOD’‘LESS, 2. Having no hood. 

HOOF’LESS, a. Destitute of hoofs. 

HOOF’—TREAD, n. The tread of a hoof; a track. 

HQOK‘AH, x. A Turkish pipe, in which the smoke ts made 
to pase through water, for the sake of being cooled. 

HOOP’ED, pp. Fastened with hoops. 

HOO’SIER, x. A term applied to the citizens of the state of 
Indiana. U.S. 

HOOT’ED, pp. Driven with shouts of contempt. 

HOOT'ING, . Shouting in contempt 

HOVE’—DE-SERT-ED, a. Deserted by hope; hopeless. 

HOP’PED, pp. Leaped on one leg; danced. 2. impregnated 
with hope. 

HOP’PER-BOY, xn. In mills, a rake moving in a circle to 
draw the meal over an opening through which it falls. 

HOP’PO, n. In China, an overseer of commerce. Malcom. 

HOR'DE-IN, ». A substance analogous to starch, found in 

HORN’LTO, a. [L. fornare, Sp. horno.) Anoven. (bariey. 

HORN'’WRACK, n. A species of coralline. 

HO-RO-LO-61-OG’RA-PHER, x. A maker of clocks or dials. 

HOR’RI-FI-ED, a. or pp. Made horrible; struck with borror. 

HOR’RI-FY, vc. t. (L. Aorror and faciv.) To make barrible ; 
to strike with horror. FE. Irving. 

HOR-RIP-I-LA‘TION, x. A sensation of motion or creeping 
of the hair of the head in conncction with shaking, or re- 
sulting from sudden fright. 

HOR’ ROR-STRI€K-EN, a. Struck with horror. 

Hors du combat. hore du combd. [Fr.} Out of the combet ; 
disabled to fight. 

HORSE'—-JO€K-EY, x. <A dealer in the purchase and sale 
of horses. 

HORSKE’--POW-ER, 2. The power of 2 horse, or its equiva 

HORSE’WHIP-PED, pp. Struck with a horsewhip. — [lent. 

HORSE’ WHIP-PING, xn. A striking wit a horee whip. 

HOS‘PO-DAR, 2. In Moldavia and Wallachia, a governor, 
chicf or prince. ; 

HOT’-BLOOD-ED, a. Having hot-blood; high spirited; 

Hotel Dieu. han A hospital. ; _{irntable. 

HOT-SPiR'IT-ED, a. Having a fiery spirit. Jreimg. 

HOU’DAIL, 2. A seat to be fixed on a camel's back. — 

HOUGH’ED, pp. Aokd. Hamatrung; disabled by cutting the 
sinews of the ham. 

HOUS'ING, ppr. Depositing ina house ; covering ; sheltering. 

HOV’EL-ED, pp. Put ina hovel; sheltered. 

HOWL'ED, pp. Uttered with outcry, as a dog or wolf. 

HU€’KLE-BER-RY, x. The berry called also whorueberry. 

HU-DI-BRAS’TIE, a. Pertaining to Hudibras, or doggerel 

HOE’LESS, a. Destitute of color. { poetry. 

HCGE’-BEL-LI-ED, a. Having a very large belly. Aft 

HCGE’—-BUILT, a. Built to a huge size. 

HUG'GED, pp. Closely embraced; held fast. 

HUG’GING, ppr. Embracing closely ; fondling. 

HULK, a. The hulks, in England, old or dismasted ships, 
OS Baie as prisons. 

HULL’ED, pp. Stripped off, as the hulls of seed. 

Hulled corn or grain, corn or grain boiled in a weak lye, so 
that the hull separates from the kernel. 

HULUING, ppr. Stripping off the hall. 

HU'LO-IST, ». One who believes matter to be a God. 

HUM’BLING, ppr. <Abasing; crushing; subduing. 2 @. 
Adapted to abase pride and self-dependence. 

HUM'BUG, v. t. To deceive for the purpose of ridicule. 


ave low ward. 

M’BUG-GED, pp. Imposed on; deceived. 

HIM’MING-BIRD. 7. The smallest of birds, of the genus 
Trochilus. (See Humbtrd.} 

HUM’MO€E, n._ A solid mass of turf clevated above the sur- 
rounding earth. See Hommoc. 

HU’MOR-AL-ISM, 2. State of being humoral. Cadwell. 2 
The doctrine that diseases have their seat in the humora. 
HU'MOR-AL-IST, », One who favors the humoral patbalogy. 

HOMOR-ISM, n. The state of the humors. 
AU’ SIOR-LESS, a. Destiture of humor. 
HUNCH’ED, pp. Pushed or thrust with the fist or elbow. 
INCHING Pushing with the fist or elbow. 
HUN’GER-S§ NG, a. Stung by hunger. Drake. 
HUNT, 2. An association of huntsmen; as, the Caledonian 
Aunt. 
HU’RI-NA,». A vegetable alkaloid obtained from Hura 
crepitans, or Sand-box-tree, of South America. 
HUR’RI-ED-LY, adv. Ina hurried manner. Bowring. 
HUR‘RI-ED-NESS, x. State of being hurried. Scott. 
HUR’RY-ING-LY, adv. In a hurrying manner. 
HUR’TI.ES, ) ». A name of horses among the highlanders 
HUR’TELS, ¢ in Scotiand. 
Hebd pp. Buled; silenced; calmed. 
‘ING, ppr. Silencing; calming. 
HUSTLED, pp. Shaken together 


* See Synopsis. K, E,1, 6, 0, f, long.—FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ; PIN, MARINE, BIRD. 
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HUSTLING, ppr. Shaking together. 

HUTCH’ED, pp gl same in a chest. 

HUTCH'ING, ppr. Depositing in a hutch. 

HUZ-ZA-ED, pp. Utteered in aliouts of joy. 2. Received 
with shouts of joy. 

HY-BRID’'I-TY, a. State of being the offspring of two species. 

HY-DRAN’GE-A, a.) The name of a genus of plants. 

H®-DRAR’GY-RUM, n. at véwp, and apy vptov.] Quick 

Ht-DROG-E-NOUS, a Pertaining to hydrogen. (silver. 

HY’'DRO-PHYTE, n. (Gr. vdwp, water, and guroy, & plant.) 
An aquatic plant. Bell. 

HY’DROX-YD, =. (Gr. vdup, water, and oryd.) A metallic 
oxyd combined with water; a metallic hydrate. Parke. 
Core. 

HY-GE'TAN, a. Relating to Hygeia, the goddess of health. 

HY-GI-EI’NA, ). Health, or the art or science of preserv- 

HEGLEINE, ¢ ing health. That department of medicine 

HY-GVENE, which treats of the preservation of health. 

HY-GI-EN‘1€, a. Pertaining to health. 

HY-LE-O-SAUR’US, x. (Gr. vAacos, belonging to wood, and 
cavpos, a lizard.) An extinct animal, which blended the 
crocodile with the lizard. Afantell. 

H¥-LO-ZQO'1€, a. Pertaining to hylozoism. 

HY LO-ZO-ISM, x. (Gr. vAn, matter, and Jam, life.) The 
doctrine that matter possesses a species of life. Cudworth. 

Ht‘LO-ZO-I8T, ». One who holds that matter and every 

rticle of it has a species of life or animation. - 

HY-MEN-OP’TER-OUS, a. Hymenvopteral. 

HY'OID, a. Denoting a bone of the tongue. 

Hf-PER-BATIE, a. Transposed; inverted. 

Hf-PER’BO-LISM, x. The use of hyperbole. Jefferson. 

HY-PER-THYR’I-ON, a2. (Gr. vee and Ouptov, a door.) 
That part of the architrave over a door or window. 

HY-PERR-TRO’PHIE-AL, a. Producing or tending to produce 
hypertrophy. 

Htf'PER-TRO-PHY, ». (Gr. urcp and rpugn.) Excess of 

HfP’O-GYN, x. A hypogynous plant. | nourishment. 

HY-PO'PI-UM, nw. [Gr. vr, under, and xvoy, pus.) 
effusion of pus into the anterior chamber of the eye. 

HYP’O-8TYLE, ». (Gr. wroorv\os.] Supported by pillars. 

HY-PO-TYP’O-SIS, x. [(Gr.) In rhetoric, imagery; a de- 
ecription of things in strong or lively colors. 

HYP’PED, pp. Made melancholy. 

HYP PISH, a. Aticected with hypochondria. 


I. 


1B'ID-EM. [L.] In the same place. 

ICE’RIRD, x. A bird of Greenland. 

ICE’ BOAT, rn. A strong boat, commonly propelled by steam, 
used to break a passage thronel ice. 

ICF’—-FALLS, n. Falls composed of ice. Coleridge. 

ICE'-GLAZ-ED, a. Glazed or incrusted with ice. Coleridge. 

ICE’—-PLAIN, ». A plain of ice. Coleridge. 

I€CH-NEO-MON’L-DAN, a. Relating to the ichneumonide, 
a family of predacious insects. 

ICH-THY-OG’RA-PHY, x. (Gr. cxOus and ypagw.) A 
treatise on fishes. 

I€H-THY-OMAN-CY, 2. Divination bythe hends of fishes. 

I€H-THY-OPH'A-GIST, n. (Gr. 1x vs, a fish, and gaya, to 
ah One who eats or subsists on tish. 

I€H-THY-OSAURUS, 2. (Gr. uxHus, a fish, and cavprs, a 

r oli The fish-lizard, an extinct marine animal. Buck- 

nda. 

VE€ON-ISM, n. (ee) A figure, or representation. More. 

I-CON’VU-ELASM, xn. The act of breaking or destroying 

ID. contracted from idem. [images. 

I-DE’A-LESS, a. [idea and less.) Destitute of ideas. Allan. 

-DE’AL-I8T, x. One who holds the doctrine of idealism. 

DEM. [(L.] The same. 

I-DE-O-GRAPH'I€, a. [idea and Gr. ypagw.} Descriptive 

I-DE-O LOG@'I€-AL, a. Pertaining to ideology. [of ideas. 

I-DE-OL/O-IST, n. One who treats of ideas. 

I-DE-OL’O-GY, x. [idea and Gr. Xoyos.] A treatise on ideas, 
or the doctrine of ideas, or the operations of the understand- 
ing. Jefferson, iv. 297. 2. The science of mind. Stewart. 

Id est. CA That is. 

ID-I-O-SYN-E€RAT‘IE-AL, a. Of peculiar temper or dis- 

ID'I-OT-CY, . State of being an idiot. (position. 

YDLING, Pre Spending tn idleness or Inaction. 

1-DOL’A-TRIZ-ED, pp. Worshiped; adored. 

LDOL’A-TRIZ-ING, . Adoring; worshiping. 

IG-NIF’ER-OUS, x. Froducing fire. 

IG’NI-FT-ED, Formed into fire. 

IG’NL-FY-ING, ppr. Forming into fire. 

IG-NI{G’E-NOUS, a. [(L. ignis, and Gr. yevvaw.}] Produced 


by tire. 

1¢-UA'NO-DON »”. Anextinct saurian reptile, sixty or more 
feef in length. Mantell. 
tek tAeos.}] The technical specific name of 


ILE-US, n. 
ILL—AR-RANG-ED, a. Not well arranged. (common colic. 
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ILL-A8-SORT’ED, a. Not weil assorted. 

ILL--BAL’ANC-ED, a. Not well balanced. 

awe ene enmnity. Quert. Rev. 
uL-€ON-CER ; 

ILL-E€ON-TRIV'ED, a. Not well contrived. 

ILL—-€ON-DU€T ED, a. Badly conducted. 

I[LL—€CON-SID/ER-ED, a. Not well considered. 

ILL-DE-FIN-ED, a. Not well defined. 

ILL-—-DE-SERV’ED, a. Not well deserved. 

ILL--DE-VIS’ED, a. Not well devised. 

ILL—DI-RE€L’ED, a. Not weil directed. 

ILL—DIS-POS’ED, a. Not well disposed. 

IL-LF’GAL-IZ-ED, pp. Rendered ugawful. 

IL-LE-GIT’I-MA-TED, pp. Rendered illegitimate; proved 
to have becn bom out of wedlock. 

ILL—-E-QUIP’PED, a. Not well equipped. 

ILL’~FA-TED, a. Unfortunate. 

ILL '--FIT-TED, a. Not well fitted. 

ILL’~FORM-ED, a. Not well formed. 

ILL’—-FRAM-ED, a. Not well framed. 

ILL—FUR'NISH-ED, a. Not well furnished. 

ILL’-HAB-IT-ED, a. Not well habited. 

1L-LIB’ER-AL-1ZE, v. t. To make illiberal. NWew An. Reg. 

IL-LIB’ER-AL-IZ-ED, pp. Madc illiberal. 

1L-LIB’ER-AL-1Z-ING, ppr. Making illiberal. 

ILL-IM-AGIN-ED, a. Not well imagined. 

[LL-IN-FORM’ED, a. Not well informed. 

IL-LI-NI’ TION, x. A rubbing in of an ointment or liniment. 

ILL-JUD6’ED, a. Not well judged. 

ILL’-LOOK LNG, a. Having a bad look. 

ILL-MAN’NED, a. Not well furnished with men. 

ILL-MEAN'‘ING, a. Meaning ill or evil. 

ILL-MOD‘EL-ED, a. Badly modeled. 

ILL-O’MEN-ED, a. Having unlucky omens. Needs. 

ILL~PIEC’ED, a. Not well pieced. Burke. 

ILL--PRO-POR’TION-ED, a. Not well proportioned. 

1LL-PRO-VID’ED, a. Not well provided. 

ILL-RE-QUIT’ED, a. Not well requited. 

ILL-SORT’ED, a. Not well sorted. 

ILL-SORTING, a. Not well sorting. 

ILL-STOR’ED, a. Not well stored. 

ILL-8UP-PRESS’ED, a. Improperly suppressed. 

ILL—TIMF, v. ¢. To do or attempt at an unsuitable time. 

ILL—TIM-ED, a. Done or said at an unsuitable time. 

ILL—-WORN, a. Not well worn. 

IL-LO'MIN-ED, pp. Uuminated; made heht. 

IL-LU'MIN-ING, ppr. Rendering light; illuminating. 

IL-LU’MIN-IZ-ED, pp. Initiated into the doctrines, &e. of 
the [Huminati. 

IL-L0’MIN-IZ-ING, ppr. Initiating into the doctrines, &e. 
of the HWuninati. 

IL-LO’SION-I8T, a. One given to illusion. 

IL-LUS'TRA-TO-RY, a. Serving to illustrate. 

IM’AGE-A-BLE, a. That may be imaged. 

IM’AG-ED, pp. Imagined; copied by the imagination. 

IM’AGE-LESS, a. Having no iinage. Shelley. 

IM-AG'IN-A-BLY, adv. In an imaginable mauner. 

IM-AG‘IN-A-TIVE-NESS, 2. State of being imaginative. 


More. 
IM’AG-ING, ppr. Imagining; copying in the imagination. 
IM’AG-ING, n. The forming of an image. Carlisle. 
IM-AG’IN-ING, n. The act of fonning images. Channing. 
IM-BAN‘’NER-ED, a. Furnished with banners. 
IM-BATH-ED, pp. Bathed all over. 
IM-BEAD-ING, ppr. Fastening with a bead. 
[IM-BOX’ED, pp. Inclosed in a box. 
IM-BOX'ING, ppr. Inclosing in a box. 
IM-BRED’, pp. Generated within. 
IM-BREED-ING, ppr. Generating within. 
IM-BROG-LIO, x. imbrolio. (Fr.) lIntricacy; a sa te 
IM-BU'MENT, av. A deep tincture. {ted plot. 
IM-BURSE’MENT, ». The act of supplying money. 2 
Money laid up in stock. 
IM-BO’TION, a. Actof imbuing. Lee. 
IM-MA-NA‘TION, n._A flowing or entering in. Good. 
IM-MAN‘U-EL, ». (Heb.] God with us. Matt. 1. 23. 
IM-MA-TCR-ED, a. Not matured; not ripened. 
IM-MEAS’UR-A-BLE-NESS, a. The state of being incapa- 
ble of measure. 
IM-ME-C€HAN’I€-AL-LY, adv. Not mechanically. 
IM-MERG’ED, pp. Plunged into. 
IM-MERG‘ING, Entering or plunging into. 
1M-MIT‘I-GA-BLY, adv. In an immitigable manner. 
IM-MIT’TED, pp. Sent in; injected. 
IM-MIT’TING, ppr. Sending in; injecting. 
IM-MIX’ING, ppr. Mingling. 
IM-MOLD‘ED, pp. Molded into shape. 
IM-MOLD'ING, ppr. Molding into shape. 
IM-MORING . Confining within walls. 
IM-PA‘'GA-BLY, adv. Ina manner not admitting of bel 
IM-PA€CT ING, ppr. Driving or pressing close. [ap i 
IM-PAINT’ED, pp. Ornamented with coloss. 
IM-PAINTING, . Adoming with colors. 
IM-PAL’PA-BLY, adr. Ina manner not to be felt. 


* See Synepsis. MOVE, BOQ, DOVE -—BULL, UNITE.—€ us K; 6 as J; SasZ; CH asSH; TH asin this. 
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IM-PAL ‘SLED, pp. Struck with palsy. 

IM PAL 'SY- ING, ppr. Affecting with palsy. 

IMPA-NA-TED, pp. Embodied in bread. 

IM'PA-NA-T ING, ppr. Eimbodying in bread. 

IM-PARK’ED, pp. Contined in a park. 

IM-PARK‘ING, ppr. Inclosing in a park. 

IM-PAST'ING, pyr. Making into paste. 

IM-PAWNED, pp. Pledged. 

IM-PAW NING, ppr. Pledzing. 

IM PEARL'ED, pp. Forined like pearls. 

IM-PEARL’ ING, ypr. Forming in the reaemblance of pearis; 
decorating with pearla, 

IM-PFDI-BLE, a. ‘That may be impeded. 

IM'PE-DITE, a Hindered. Tayler. 

IM-PE-DI71NION, x. A hindering. Baxter. 

IM-PEL’LENT, a. Driving by impulse. Caalmers. 
the quabty of iimpelling. 

IM-PEN'NED, pp. Lnclosed in a narrow place. 

IM-PEN’ NING, Ppr. _Inclosing in a narrow place. 

IM-PEQ’PLED, pp. Formed into a community. 

IM-PEO’PLING, ppr. Forming into a community. 

IM'PE-RANT, a. [L. tmpero.} Commanding. Baxter. 

IM-PER-CKIV'A-BLE, a. Imperceptible. 

IM-PER-CRIV'A-BLE-NESS, x. Imperceptibleness. 

IM PER'FECT, a In botany, wanting either stamens or pis- 
tila: asa flower. 

IM-PER-FECT ION, x. in book-binding, a sheet or signature 
wanting to complete a book, 

IM-PE'RI-AL, a. In architecture, a kind of roof or dome, 
which, v iewed in profile, is pointed toward the lop, and wi- 
dens as it descends. Elmers. 

IM-PERIL-ED, pp. Brought into danger. 

IM-PERVIL-ING, pyr. Bringing into danger. 

Imperium tn imperio. (L.) Government within a government. 

IM-PER’ME-A-BLE-NESS, wn. State of being impermeable. 

IM-PER'ME-A-BLY, ade. In an impermeable manner. 

IM-PER-SERU’TA-BLE, a. That can not be searched out. 

IM-PER-SERU'TA-BLE-NESS, n. State of not being ca- 

ble of scrutiny. 

IM-PER’VI-A-BLF, a. Tmpervious. 


JM-PER’VI-A-BLE-NESS, {n. Imperviousneas. Ed. Rev. 


IM-PER’VI-A-BIL-L-TY, 

IM-PE-TYGO, ». (L.) A cutaneous eruption of pustules 
which are yellow and itching, and terminate in a yellow 
ecaly crust, with cracks, Good. 

IM-PIERC-ED, pp. Pierced through. 

IM-PIERC-ING. pr. Piercing through. 

IM-PINGE’/MENT, x». Actof impinging. D. Clinton. 

IMP'ISH, a. Having the qualjues of an imp. 

iM- PLAUST- BLE-NESS, 2. State of not being plausible. 

IM-PLEDG’ED, a. Pledged; pawned. 

(M'PLF-MENT-ING, a. Furnishing with implements. Ed. 

IM-PLORING-LY, ade. In the manner of entreaty. [Rer. 

IM-PON’DER-A-BLE-NESS, 2. State of being imponderable. 

IM-PON'DER-OUS-NESS, a. State of being. imponderous. 

IM-POR-TCN'ED, pp. Requested with urgency. 

IM-POR-TON'ING, ppr. Soliciting with urgency. 

IM-POS’ A-RLE-NESS. 2. State of being imposable. 

IM-POSE’ MENT, ». | Iinposition. Lae) vere. 

IM-POS’THU-MA-TING, ppr. Fortning into an abscess. 

(M-POV’ER-ISH-LY, ade. So as to impoverish. 

IM-PRESS'-GANG, n. A party of men with an officer, em- 

loyed to impress seainen for ships of war. 
m-PRES SS'1-BLY, ade. In a manner to inake impression. 
IM-PRIS'ON- ING, n. Act of coutining in prison. 
IM-PRO-GRES’ SIVE, a. Not progressive. 


Having 


IM-PROV’VLSA-RE. [It] In music, to compose and sing 

IM-PROV'I-SATE, a. Unpremeditated. (exten pore. 

IM-PROV-I-BA’TION, x. Act of performing extemporane- 
ously. 

IM-PRO’VI-SA-TO-RE, 2. [It.) A man who makes rhymes 
and short poems, extemporancously. 

IM-PRO'VI-SA-TRICE, x». [1] A woman who makes 
rhymes or short poems, extenporaneously. 

IM-PRO-VISE, adr. Extempore. 


IM-PROV'VIS-TA. In muser, unexpected. 

IM-PIVIS-SANT, a. (Fr.] Weak; impotent. 

IM-PUNETU-AL, a. Not punctual, 

IM-PUN €’T'U-AL- -I-TY, w. Negicct of punctuality. 4. 
Hamilton. 

IM-PUR’PLED, pp. Tinged or stained with purple color, 

IN. Ina hill, properly denotes wader the surface; but in a 
valley, denotes on the surface of the land. 

IN-AB- "STRAT" ED, a. Not abstracted. cay 

IN-AC-QUAINT’ ANCE, 2. Unacquaintance. 

IN-A€C-QUYIES-CENT, a. Not acquiescing. 

IN-AP-PRO‘PRI-ATE-LY, ady. Not appropriately, 

IN-AP-PRO’PRI-ATE-NESS,-n. Unsuitableness. 

IN-APT’, a. Unapt; not apt 

IN-APT’LY, adv. Untitly ¢ unsuitably. 

IN-APT’NESS, ». Untitness. 

IN-AUD-L-BIL'L-TY, 

IN-AUD‘I-BLE-NESS, 

IN-AU-GUR-A’TOR, n. 


n. State of being inaudible. 


One who inaugurates. Coleridge. 
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IN-BOARD, « Carried or stowed within the hold of a ship 
or other versel; as, an inbvard cargo. 

IN-BOARD, adc. Within the hold of a vessel. 

IN-BREAK‘'ING, @ Breaking into. Ed. Rer. 

IN-BREATHE, v. t. To infuse by breathing. Coleridge. 

IN-BREATH- ING, ppr. Infusing by breathing. 

IN-CA'PA-BLY, adr. In an incapable manner. 

IN-€A-PACT-TA-TED, pp- Rendered incapable; deprived 
of capacity. 

IN-€A-PAC’L-TA-TING, ppr. Depriving of capacity; res- 

IN-€AR'CER-A-TED, “a Imprisoned. (dering incapabie. 

IN-CAR’CER-A-TING . imprisoning. 

IN-€ARN’A-TED, pp. jothed with flesh. 

IN-CARN‘A-TING, ppr. Investing with flesh. 

[IN-E€ ASE MENT, x. An inclosing with a casement. 

IN-CEND'I-A-RISM, vn. The act or pracuce of malicioudy 
setting fire to buildings. 

IN-CEN'SUR-A-BLE, a. Not censurable. Datghe. 

IN-CER’ A-TIVE, a ‘Cleavi Ing to, like wax. 

IN-CHEST’ED, P Put into a chest. 

LN-CIS-LNG, Cutting in; carving. 

IN-CIV-IL-IZ, PA'TION, a. An uncivi state. 


IN-ELASP’ED, pp. Held fast. 
IN-€LASPING, Holding fast. 
IN-€ LEM ENT-LY, adr. in an inclement manner. 


IN-E€ LIP PED, pp. "Grasped ; inclosed. 

IN-ELIP’PING. pp. Grasping : surrounding 

IN-€OM-BUST'L-BLY, adr. So as to rexst “‘combestion. 

In commendam. [Law Lat.] In England, to bold & vacant 
living rx commendam, is to hold it by favor of the crown, 
till a proper pastor is provided. Blackstone. 

IN-€OM-MEN‘SUR-A-BLY, ade. 5So as not to admit of 
mensuration. 

IN-C€OMMO-DA-TED, pp. Incommoded. 

IN-€OM™MO-DA-TING, ppr. Iucommading. 

IN-€OM-PENS’A-BLE, a. That can not be recompensed. 

IN-€OM-PLETE, a. In botany, lacking calyx or corolia. or 

IN-C€OM-PLYA-BLE, a. Not compliable, 

IN-€OM-PL YANT-LY, adc. Not complanuy. 

IN-€OM-PU‘TA-BLE, a. That can not be compated. 

IN-€ON-GRAL’A-BLE, a. Not capable of being frozen 

IN-€ON-GEAL’A-BLE-NESS, nx. The impoeibility of be 
ing congealed or frozen. 


IN-€ON-SE-QUEN-TIAL'T-TY, x. State of being of po 
consequence, 

IN-€ON-SUM-A-BLY, ade. So as not to be consmahie. 
Shellen. 

IN-CON-TAM IN-ATE-NESS, x. Uncorrupted state. 

IN-€ON-VIET'ED-NESS, xn. "State of being not convicted, 


{[Had.) More. 
IN-COR-RES-PONTVING, a. Not ng. Coleridge. 
IN-CRE-ATE, vt. ‘To create within. Hore. 


IN-€RIM'IN-A-TED, pp. Accused; charesd with a crime. 
IN-CRIMIN- -A-TING, ppr. Charging with a crune of feuk. 
IN-E RUSTED, pp. Covered with a crust. 
IN-ERUSTING, r. Covering with a crust. 
IN-CRUST’MENT, «2. Incrustation. Ed. Ree. ‘ 
IN-€UL'PATE, tc. t. [L.taculpe, to argyle To blame; to 
censure,—a sense directly contrary to thel of the Latin 
word. Gor. Morris. 
IN-CUL'PA-TED, pp. Blamed; censured. 
IN-CUL'PA-TING, ppr. Blaming; censu 
IN-€UL-PATION, x. (L. tn and cx/pa.] Blame; censure. 
IN-CUL'PA-TO- RY, a. Imputing blame. Sip os 
IN-€UM’BENT-LY, edv. an incumbent manne. 
mers 
IN- -CURRENCE, n. The act of vere on, or saigecting 
one’s self to; as, the tncurrence of guilt. 
IN-DAM’AGE. Sce Expawaor. 
IN-DART’ED, pp. Darted in. 
{N-DART'ING, ppr. Darting or thrusting tn. 
Indebitatus assumpstt. oi Assumpsit.) 
IN-DE-CTPHER-A-BLE, a. That can not be deciphered. 
IN-DE-FENS'L-BLY, adv. Jn an indefensibie mann. 
IN-DE-FIN’A-BLY, ade. Notto be capable of dei-*ten. 


IN-DE-HIS'CENT, a. [in and dedisceat.j Not opening 
spontaneously, as in the case of a pericarp. Lirdiry. 
IN-DDEN'I-ZEN-ED, pp. invested with the privileges of & 


free citizen. 
IN-DEN’‘I-ZEN-ING, ppr. Investing with the privBeges of a 
free citizen. 
IN-DENT'ING, ». An impression like that made by a tooth 
IN-DENT UR-ED pp. Bound by indentures; apprenticed. 
IN-DENT'UR-ING, ppr. Binding by indentures. 
IN-DE-STR-A-BLE, a. Not desirable. 
IN-DE-RTRU ET’L-BLY, adv. In an indestructible manner. 
IN-DE-TERM'IN-A-BLY, ade. In an indeterminable mances. 
IN'‘DI-AN-IZE, ». t. To make to be like an Indian. Fer 
IN’ DI- AN-LIKE, a. Resxmbling an Indian. [wer’s Letters. 
IN-DICT-EE’, (in-dite-c’ ) »» A person who is indicted. 
IE FER-ENT- ISM, n. State of indifference. {Bad} 
rlisle. 
IN-DIG'1I-TATE, e.c To communicate idcas by the fingers, 
to show or compute by the fingess. 
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IN-DIG’I-TA-TING, ppr. Showing, directing or computing 
by the tugers. 

IN-DIS-CERPI'LBLY, adv. So as not to be capable of sep- 
arauion into parts. ; 
IN-DIS’‘CI-PLLINE, ». Want of discipline, or instruction. 

G. Morris. 

IN-DIS-E€RIM'IN-A-TIVE, a. Making no distinction. 

IN-DIS-SOLV'A-BLE-NESS, 2. Indissolubleness. 

IN-DI'TER, 2. One who indites. 

{N-DEVID'U-AL-I35M, 2. The state of individual {nterest, 
or attachment to the interest of individuats, in preference to 
the common interest of society; a feehng, which disposes 
each member of the community to sever himself, with his 
family and friends, from the mass of his fellow creatures. 
De Tocqueville. 

LN-DI-VIS'ION, ». A state of being not divided. More. 

IN-DO’CI-BLE-NESS, 2. Indocility. Taylor. 

IN-DORSE, v. t. To approve; as to indorse a statement or 
the opinions of another. [Modern.]} 

IN’~DRAWN, a. Drawn in. 

IN-DRENCIVED, pp. Qverwhelmed with water. 

IN-DU'SI-UM, 2. (L.] ln botany, hairs upon the style of a 
flower, united into the form of a cup, and inclosxing the 
stigma. %. A superineumbent portion of cuticle continuing 
tw cover the sori of ferns when they are mature. 

IN-DUS‘TRI-AL, a. Consisting in industry. 

IN-DUSTRI-AL, and 1N-DUS'TRI-AL-ISM, x. Words ill 
formed, not necessary or useful. 

IN-EF-FACE-A-BLE, a. That can not be effaced. 

IN-EF-FACE-A-BLY, adv. So ay not to be etfaceable. 

IN-EL’I-GI-BLY, adv. In an ineligible manner. 

IN-EM'BRY-ON-ATE, a. Not formed in embryo. 

ee ey a. That can not be eradicated. 

honnin 


IN-E-RADIC-AL-LY, ade. So as not to be eradicable. 


IN-ER-GET [€ 

IN-ER-CGETIE-AL, { & Having no energy. 

IN-ERGETIE€-AL-LY, ade. Without energy. 

IN-ERTIA. See Inertness. 

IN-ES’€A-TED, pp. Baited. 

IN-ES-SEN’TIAL, a. Not essential: unessential. 

{IN-E-VA’SI-BLE, a. That can not be evaded. Ec. Rev. 

IN-EX-E-€O°TA-BLE, a. That can not be executed or per- 
fonned. G. Morris. 

IN-EX-HAUST’I-BLY, ado. 


degree. 
IN-EX-IST’, v. ¢. Not to exist. Tucker. 
IN-EX-PENS'IVE, 0. Not expensive. Coleridge. 
IN-EX-PERT’NESS, x. Want of expertness. 
IN-EX-PLI-€A-BIL'I-TY, n. The quality or state of being 
inexplicable. 
IN-EX-PLIC'TT, q. Not explicit; not clear In statement. 


In an inexhaustible manner or 


IN-FX-PRESS’ -NESS, nxn. The state of being inex- 
ressive. 
IN-EY-ED, Inoculated as a tree or bud. 


IN’PA-MIZE, v. t. ‘lo make infamous. 
IN’FANT-~GAUD, 2. A toy for children. 
IN-FAT’U-ATE, a. Infatuated. 
IN-FE-LIC’E-TOUS, a. Not felicitous; unhappy. 
IN-FE-REN‘TIAL, a. Deduced or deducible by inference. 
IN-FE’‘RI-OR-LY, ado. In an inferior manner, or on the in- 
ferior part. [.4 word that deserves no countcnance.} 
IN-FER'RED, pp. Deduced, as a consequence. 
IN-FER’RING, ppr. Deducing, as a fact or consequence. 
IN-FER’TILE-LY, ade, In an unproductive manner. 
IM-FIB-U-LATION, 2. [(L. tnflulo, from fibula, a clasp.) 
A clas ings or confining with a amall padlock. Miner. 
IN “FIB-U- ATION, x. The buckling up of any thing. 
IN’-FIELD, x. A home field or lot. Shetland [sles. 
IN-FIELD, oc. &. To inclose, asa field. [Yot in good use.] 
IN-FIL'TER-ED, a. Infiltrated. 
Infinito. [It] In music, perpetual, as a canon whose end 
eads back to the as ae 
IN-FIRM’LY, adv. ar infirm manner. 
IN-FLAM'MA-BLY, ade. In an inflammable manner. 
IN’FLU-EN-CING, x. Act of inciting, moving or inducing. 
Southey. 
tle aaa vn. Act of infoldiug; state of being in- 
o i 
In foro conscientia. [(L.] Before the tribunal of conscience. 
IN -FRA‘GRANT, a. Not fragrant. 
IN-FRA-LAPS-A’RI-AN, a. Subsequent to the apostasy of 
Adam. Asa noun, opposed to supralapsarian. 
SN-FRA-TER-RI-TO'RI-AL, a. Within the territory. Story, 
Sap. rt. 
IN-FRE’QUENT-LY, adv. Not frequently. 
IN-FRU-GIF'ER-OUS, a. Not bearing frutt 
IN-FUN-DIB'U-LAR, ¢. Having the form of atunnel. Kirby. 
AN-FU‘RI-A-TED, pp. Rendered furious or mad. 
JN-FO’RI-A-TING, Rendering furious. 
AN-FO0-SO’RI-A, a. [L.] Minute and usually microecopic 
animals, inhabiting water and other liquors. 
JIN-GEM’'IN-A-TED, pp. Doubled. 
IN-GEM'IN-A-TING, ppr. Doubling. 


( Unauthorized.) 
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IN-GRA’‘TIA-TED, Commended one's self to another's 

IN-GRAV'I-DA-TED, pp. Impregnated. (favor. 

IN-GRAV’LDA-TING, ppr. Tinpregnating. 

IN-GRAV-I-DA’TION, ». The state of being preguant. 

IN-GU-A-NA, n. A species of lizard. 

IN-GULE’MENT,n. A swallowing up in a guif or abyss. 

{N-GUR‘GI-TA-TED, pp. Swallowed greedily. 

IN-HAR-MO-NY, n. Want of harmony ; discord. 

IN-HELD’, pp. Contained in itself. 

IN-HER-IT-A-BIL'I-TY, x. The quality of being inheritable 
or descendible to heirs. J-fferson. 

IN-HIB'TT-O-RY, a. Prohibitory. Southey. 

IN-HOOP’ED, pp. Confined or inclosed. 

IN "PLA-TIVE. a. Berving to initiate. 

INK’BAG, ». A bag or sack for ink or a black liquor. 
Buckland. : 

INK’BLUR-RED, a. Blurred or darkened with ink. 

INK’LING, an. Inclination; desire. Grose. 

IN-KNIT’, v.t. To knitin. Southey. 

IN-LAC-ED, pp. Embellished with variegations. 

IN-LAC-ING, ppr. Embellishing with variegations. 

IN-LAW’ED, pp. Cleared of attainder. 

IN-LO€K’ED, pp. Locked or inclosed within another thing. 

Ta loce. [) FF the place. 

IN-NAV‘LGA-BLY, adv. 80 a8 not to be navigable. 


IN-NERV-A’TION, 2. [in, neg. and nerve.) A state of 


weakness. Hall. 2. Act of strengthening. 
IN-NERV’ED, pp. Invigorated. 
IN-NERV‘ING, ppr. Strengthening. 
IN-NU’TRI-TA-TIVE, a. Not nourishing. Good. 
IN-OB-TRU'SIVE, a. Not obtrusive. Coleridge. 
IN-OB-TRU'SIVE-LY, adv. Unobtrusively. 
IN-OB-TRU’SIVE-NESS, ». A quuiity of being not obtru- 
sive. 
IN-O€’€U-PA-TION, nxn. Wantof occupation. C. B. Brown. 
IN-O€’U-LA-BLE, a. That may be inoculated. 2. That 
may communicate discase by inoculation. Hall. 
In ovo. [L.] In the egg; in infancy. 
In perpetuam rei memoriam. (L.) For a perpetual memorial 
of the affair. 
In perpetuum. [L.] To perpetuity; forever. 
In petto. (It. in the breast, L. in pectore.) In secret. 
In posse. [I..) In possibility of being. 
In propria persona. [L.] In one’s own person. 
IN-QUIR-FD, pp. Asked about; sought by asking. 
IN-QUIR-ING, a. Given to inquiry ; disposed to investigate 
causes; a3, an inquiriray mind. 
IN-QUIR-ING-LY, adv. By way of inquiry. 
Hepa eal 2S a. Inquisitional. 
-SAN-A-BIL'L-TY, 
IN-SAN‘A-BLE-NESS, tn. State of being incurable. 
IN-SAN’A-BLY, adv. So as to be incurable. 
IN-SERYBA-BLE, a. That may be inscribed. 
IN-SCRYBA-BLE-NESS, a. State of being inscribable. 
IN-S€ROLL-ED, pp. Written on a scroll. 
IN-SEROLL-ING, ppr. Writing on a scroll. 
IN-SCULP’TUR-ED, a. Engraved. 
IN-SEAM-ED, pp. pressed with a seam. 
IN-SEAM-ING, ppr. Marking with a seam. 
IN-SE€-TIV’O-RA, ». Animals that feed on insects. Bell.. 
IN-SERT’ING, n. A setting in. 
IN-SES’SOR, n. [(L.] One that sits. Kerby. 
IN‘SET, x. In language, a note within a note. Dabney. 
IN-SEV’ER-A-BLE, a. That cannot be severed. 
IN-SHELL'ED, pp. Hid in a shell. 
IN-SHEL'TER-ED, pp. Sheltered. 
IN-SHORE, adv. Near the shore. 
{N-SI€-€A’TION, n. The act of drying in. 
IN-SID‘I-A-TED, pp. Laid in ambush. 
IN-SID’'I-A-TING, ppr. Lying in ambush. 
IN-SIN‘EW-ED, pp. Strengthened. 
IN-SIN’EW-ING, ppr. Giving vigor to. 
IN-SIST’ED, pp. Bwelt on; urged. 
IN-SIST’ING . Urging; pressing. 
IN-80'CIA-BLY, ado. Unsociably. 
IN-SPECT’IVE, a. Inspecting. 
IN “Pol ER-ED, pp. Placed in a sphere. 
{N-SPHER-ING, ppr. Piacing in a sphere. 
IN’STANC-ING, ppr. Giving as proof or as an example. 
Instar omrium. fy Like all; an example for all. 
IN-STAR’RED, pp. Adomed with stars. J. Barlow. 
‘i In the former state or condition. 


In statu quo. Ee 

IN-STIMU -LA-TED, pp. Excited. 
IN-STI-TO’TION-AL, a. Elementary. 

IN’SU-LOUS, a. Abounding in isles. 

IN-TA€T”’, a. Untouched. 

IN-TAN’GLBLY, adc. 80 as to be intangible. 
IN’‘TE-GRA-TING, ppr. Making entire. 
IN-TEL’LL-GENT-LY, adr. [nan intelligent manner. 
IN-TENS’ATE, v. ¢. To make intense, or more intense. 
IN-TENS’A-TING, ppr. Making intense or more intense. 
IN-TER-A€ TION, n. Intermediate action. I. Taylor. 
IN-TER-A’/GENT, ».) An intermediate agent. Kirby. 
IN-TER-CED-ED, pp. Meditated; interposed. 
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IN-TER-CEL’LU-LAR, a. Being between cells, or cellular ; 
between or within something. 

IN-TER-CES’S{ON-AL, a. Containing intercession, or en- 
treaty. FE-mcye. 

IN-TER-CHAP*TER, x. An interpolated chapter. 

IN-TER-€OM'MON-AGE, nx. Mutual commonage. Roberts. 

IN-TER-€0OM-MO'NI-€A-BLE, a. ‘That may be mutually 
cominunicated. 

IN-TER-DE-PEND’ENCE, 2. Mutual dependence. 

IN-TER-DE-PEND’ENT, a. Mutually dependent. 

IN ‘TER-FER-ED, pp. Interposed; meddicd. 2 Clasbed. 
3. Struck one foot against the fetlock of the opposite leg. 

IN-TER-FER-ER, ». One who interferes. 

IN-TER-FER-ING-LY, adv. By interference. 

IN'TER-JOIN-ED, pp. Mutually joined. 

IN'TER-JOIN-ING, ppr. Joining mutually. 

IN-TER-KNIT’, c. ¢. To kuit together. Southey. 

IN-TER-LACE-MENT, nw. Intermixture or insertion within. 

IN-TER-LOB’'U-LAR, a. Being between lobes. Hall. 

y une ee pp. Divested of branches so as to let 
nD ght. 

IN-TER-LO’€A-TING, ppr. Letting in light by cutting 
away branclies. 

LY’TER-LCD-ED, a. Inserted or made as an interlude. 

IN-TER-MED'DLED, pp. Intruded. 

IN-TER’MIN-A-BLY, ado. Without end or limit. 

LN-TER-MO-DIL’LION, w. In architecture, the space be- 
tween two modillions. Filmes. 

IN-TER-NE'CIVE, a. Killing; tending to kill. Carlisle. 

Inter nos. [L.) Between ourselves. 

IN-TER-PEN’E-TRATE, v. ¢. To penetrate between other 
substances. Sheily. Bulwer. 

IN-TEB-PEN‘E-I'RA-TED, pp. Penetrated within or be 
tween. 

IN-TER-PET’I-O-LAR, a. Being between petioles. 

IN-TER-PI-LAS’TER, x. The interval between two pilas- 
ters. Filmrs. 

IN-TER-PLED¢’ED, pp. Given and takenas a mutual pledge. 

IN-TER-PLEDG'ING, ppr. Giving and receiving as a mu- 

IN-TER-POL‘ISH-ED, pp. Polished between. (tua! pledge. 

IN-TER-POL’ISH-ING, ppr. Polishing between. 

IN-TER-RE-CRIVE, v. t. ‘To receive between or within. 

IN-TER'RED, pp. Buried. (Carlisle. 

[IN-TER'RING, ppr. Burying. 

In terrorem. -] For a terror or warming. 

IN-TER-RUPI‘ED, a. In detany, when smaller leaflets are 
interposed among the larger ones, in a pinnate leaf. 

IN-TER-RUPT'IVE, a. Tending to interrupt. 

IN-TER-RUPTIVE-LY, ado. By interruption. 

IN-TER-SCIND‘ED, pp. Cut off. 

{N-TER-SCIND'ING, ppr. Cutting off. 

IN-TER-SERIB-ED, pp. Written between. 

IN-TER-SERIB-ING, ppr. Writing between. 

IN-TER-SERT’ED, pp. Put in between other things. 

IN-TER-SERT'ING, ppr. Putting in between other things. 

IN-TER-TIS‘’SU-ED, a. Wrought with joint tissue. Everest. 

IN-TER-TRAN-SPI€’U-OUS, a. Transpicuous within or 
between. 

IN-TER-TWIN-ING-LY, ado. By intertwining or being in- 
tertwined. 

LN-TER-TWISTING-LY, adn. 

IN-TER-WISH’ED, pp. Wished mutually. 

IN-TEX’PUR-ED, a. Inwrought; woven in. 

IN-THRONE, v. ¢. To iuduct or install a bishop into the 
powers and privileges of a vacant sce. 

In toto. (1..) Wholly; entirely. 

IN-TOX'I-€A-TED-NESS, x. State of intoxication. 

In transitu. dvd ln passing, or on the way out. 

IN-TRO-DU€1"0O-.RELLY, ado. By way of introduction. 

IN-TRO-FLEX‘ED, a. Flexed or bent inward. 

IN-TRO-MIT’TED, pp. Allowed to enter. 

IN-TRO-MIT’TING, ppr. Admitting. 2. Intermeddling 
with the effects of another. 

IN-TRO-SPECT IVE, a. Inspecting within. 

IN-TRO-VERT’ED, pp. Tumed inward. 

IN-TRO-VERTING, ppr. Tuming inward. 

IN-TRO’SIVE-LY, ado. Whthout welcome or invitation. 

IN-TRO’SIVE-NESS, x. The act of entering without per- 
mission or invitation, 

IN-TUS-SUS-CEP’TION, n. [L. intus and susceptus.) The 
receptfon of one part within another ; applied to the recep- 
tion of a contracted part into a part not contracted. 

IN-UM’BRA-TED, pp. Shaded. 

IN-UR-BANE-LY, adv. Without urbanity. 

IN-UR-BANE-NESS, nx. Incivility. 

IN-VEND'I-BLE, a. Not vendible or salable. Jefferson. 

IN-VENTI-BLE-NESS, 2. The state of being inventible. 

IN-VENTIVE-LY, ado. By the power of invention. 

IN-VENTIVE-NES8S, x. The faculty of inventing. Chan- 


Rng. 
IN-VER'TE-BRATE, nm. An animal having no vertebral 
column, or spiral bone. 
IN-VEST'ING, ppr. Clothing; adoming; inclosing. 
IN-VIS'CA.TED. pp. Limed; daubed with glue. 


By intertwisting or being 
[intertwisted. 
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invita Minerva. [(1.. Minerva, the of wisdom, being 
sete Withont the help of genius. 

IN-VO-LU’€RAL, a. Pertaining to an involucrum. Swath 

IN-VOLVE’MENT, «2. Act of involving; state of being in 
volved. Muirshall. 

IN-WALL’ED. pp. Inclosed or fortified with a wall. 

IN-WALL’ING, ppr. Inclosing with a wall. 

IN-WEAV-ING, ppr. Weaving together. 

IN-WHEEL-ED, pp. Encircled. 

IN-WHEEL-ING, ppr.  Encircling. 

IN-WOOD'ED, pp. Hidden in woods. 

IN-WORK-ED, pp. Worked tn; operated within 

IN-WRAP’PED, pp. Involved; covered by wrapping. 

IN-WRAP’PING, ppr. Covering by wrapping. 


Ipse dixit. : [L. he asserts.) A mere saying or assertion, with- 
out proof. 
Ipso facto. (L.} In fact, in reality, or by the fact. 


1-RAS'CI-BLY, ade. In an irascible manner. 
IR‘ON-BOUND, a. Bound with iron. 9. Rugged; roeky; 
as, an tron-bound coast. 
IR’ON-€LAD, a. Cladin iron. Scott. 
IR'ON-FIL-INGS, x. plur. Fine particles of iron made by 
filing or rasping. 
IR'ON-FOUND-ER, 2. One who makes iron castings. 
TR’'ON-FOUND-ER-Y, n. The place where iron castings 
are made. 
IR'ON-FRAM-ED, a. Having an iron or firm frame. 
TR‘ON-ING, pur: Smoothing with an iron; shackling. 
TR‘ON-HAND-ED, a. Having hands hard as iron. Dwight, 
IR’ON-SHEAFH-ED, a. Sheathed with iron. Scott. 
TR’ON-SHOD, a. Shod with fron. 
TR'ON-SID-ED, a. Having iron or very firm sides. Forby. 
IR’ON-SMITH, nz. A worker in iron; one who makes and 
repairs utensils of iron—more proper than dblacksmita. 
IR-RE€-ON-CIL-ING, ppr. Preventing from being reconciled. 
IR-RE-€U’SA-BLE, a. [in and Fr. recusadle.]) Not liable 
to exception. 
IR-RE-DC'CI-BLY, adv. Ina manner not reducible. 
IR-RE-FLE€T IVE, a. Not reflective. Wahewedl. 
IR-RF-GEN’ER-A-TION, ». An unregenerate state. [ Bad.) 
IR-REG'U-LAR-IST, x. Onc who is irregular. 
IR-RE-MIS’SIVE, a. Not remitting. 
IR-RE-MOV-A-BLY, ado. So as net to admit of removal. 
IR-RE-MOV-AL, 2. Absence of removal. 
IR-REP’A-RA-BLE-NESS, a. State of being irreparable. 
IR-RF-SIST’LESS, a. That can uot be resisted. 
IR-RE-SOLV-A-BIL'I-PY, n. The state or quality of not 
IR-RE-SOLV’A-BLE-NESS, being resolvable. 
IR-RE-SOLV’A-BLE, a. That can not be resolved. 
IR-RE-SPON’SI-BLY, adv. So as not to be responsible. 
IR-RE-SUS’CIT-A-BLE, a. Not capable of being revived. 
IR-RE-SUS'CIT-A-BLY, adv. So as not to be rcsuscitable. 


Coleridge. 

IR-R E-TRACE-A-BLE, a. That cannot be retraced. 

IR-RE-VEAL-A-BLE, a. That may not be revealed. 

IR-RE-VEAL-A-BLY, adv. So as not to be revealable. 

IR‘'RI-TAN-CY, 2. The state of being trritant. 

I-30-€HEIMAL, ay [Gr. coos, equal, and xeipow, winter.] 
Having the same winter or degree of cold. Prout. 

IS-OD’O-MON, x. [Gr.] In Grecian architecture, a comstrec- 
tion of equal thicknesses and equal lengths. Edaes. 

18-0-LA’TION, . The state of being isolated or alone. 

IS-OM’ER-I€, a. Having the same elements in the same pro- 
portions, but with ditferent properties. 

IS-OM’ER-ISM, n. (Gr. ‘aos, equal, and pcpos, part} Iden- 
tity of elements and proportions with diversity of es. 

I-8O0-MORPH'ISM, x». (Gr. caus, like, and popda, form.) 
The quality of assuming the same crystaline form though 
composed of different clements, or proximate principles, yet 
with the same number of equivalents. 

I'8O-PODE, n. One of an order of the crustacea, embracing 
several genera. 

I'SO-PO-DOUS, a. Relating to an order of crustaceous ani 


mala, 
IS-OTH’ER-AL, a. (Gr. coos, equal, and Ocpos, heat, or eum 

mer. paving the same degree of heat Prout. 
18’80-ER, 2. One who issues or emits. : 
I-TAL‘I-CIZ-ED, pp. Written or printed in Itahec letters. 
I-TAL’'I-CIZ-ING, . Printing in Italic characters. 
Y'TEM-ING, ppr. Making a memorandum of. 
I-TIN’E-RA-CY, n. Practice of itinerating. 
I-TIN’E-RAN-CY, x. A passing from place to place. H. 


More. 
IT-TRI-A, ). A non-acid compound of the metal Ittrium 
YTTRI-A or Yttrium with oxygen. 
I-VY-MANTLED, «. Covered with ivy. 


J. 


JA€’O-BIN-IZ-ED, pp. Tainted with Jacobinian. 
JA€’O-BIN-IZ-ING, pp. Infecting with Jacobinic principles. 
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JA€O-BIN-LY, adv. In the manner of Jacobins. 

JAG’GER-Y, x., In Burmak, sugar from the sap of the Pak 
myra tree, 

JAG'GING-I-RON, 2». An instrument for making cakes, 
with ornamental figures. 

JAL’A-PIN, xn. A vegetable proximate principle of the offi- 
cinal Julap. 

JA-MA‘CI-NA, ». [From Jamaica.]_ An alkaloid obtained 
from the cabbage-bark tree of the West Indies. 

JAMB, 2. jam. A pillar to support parts of a building. 

JAS'PER-Y, a. Having the qualities of ja<per. [ Elmes. 

JAW’ED, a. Having jaws. 

JAZ’ER-ANT, ». A frock of twisted or linked mail, with- 
out sleeves, somewhat lighter than the hauberk. 

JEAN, x. A cloth made of cotton and wool. 

JE-JONE-LY, ade. In a jejune, empty, barren manner. 

JEOP-ARD-ED, pp. jep'arded. Put in danger. { Baxter. 

a per. jep'arding. Hazarding; putting in 

anger. 

JER-E-MI'ADE, « (from Jeremiak, the 
tation; a tale of grief, sorrow or compla 

JERK’ED, a. Cut into pieces and dried; as, jerked beef. 

JERKED, pp. Twitched; pulled with a sudden effort. 

JERKING, ppr. Thrusting with a jerk. 

JER'VI-NA, 2. (Sp. jerva, the poisua of the Veratrum ak 
mn) An alkaloid obtained from the root of Verarum 
altuimn. 

JEST’ED, pp. Joked; talked for merriment. 

JEST’FUL, a. Given to jesting; full of jokes. Brown. 

Jet d'cau. zhedo. (Fr. a thruw of water.) A spout for deliv- 
ering water. 

Jeu de mots. zthudemo. [Fr.] A play upon words; a pun. 

Jeu esprit. zhu de spree. (Fr.}] A witticism; a play of wit. 

JIBE, v. t. To shift a boom-sail from one side of a vessel to 
the other. 

oF D, pp. Shifted from onc side to the other, as a boom- 
sail. 


re ppr. Shifting from one side to the other, as a boom- 
8a 


JIG'GLING, a. Dancing. (Mot authorized.) Mrs. Farrar. 

JILITED, pp. Cheated or tricked in love. 

JILT ING, pyr. Playing the jilt; tricking In love. 

JIN'GLED, pp. Caused to give a sharp sound, as a bell or 
as picces of metal. 

JOB'BER, x. A merchant who purchases goods from im- 
Porters and scils to retailers. 

JOB'BING, a. The practice of tafing jobs for profit. 

JOB'BING, pyr. Stabbing with a pointed instrument. 

JO’CANT-RY, z. doe jocans.) The act or practice of jest- 
ing. fot in good use.) More. 

JOCK’EY-ED, pp. Cheated; tricked in trade. 

JOCK’EY-ING, ppr. Cheating; deceiving in trade. 

JOCK’'EY-ISM, wn Practice of jockeys. 

JOG’GED, pp. Pushed or shaken slightly. 

JOG’GLED, a. Matched by serratures to prevent sliding. 

JOHN’‘SON-ISM, x. A peculiar word or manner of Johnson. 
NM. An. Reg. 

JOINTED-LY, adc. By joints. Smith. 

JOINT ING, n. The making of a joint. 

JOLNT’UR-ING, ppr. Endowing with a jointure. 

JOIST ED, pp. Bitted in joists. 

JOIST ING, pyr. Laying joists. 

JOKE, x. A practical joke is a trick played on a person, 
sometimes to ule injury or annoyance of his body. 

JOK-ED, pp. Jested; rallied; made merry with. 

JOLT-ED, pp. Shaken with sudden jerks. 

JOY TING, ppr. Making a memorandum of. 

JOUR-NAL-ISM, x. jur'nalism. The keeping of a journal. 
Carlisle. 

JOUR-NAL-YZ-ED, pp. jur’nalized. Entered in a journal. 

JOUR'NAL-IZ-ING, ppr. Entering in a journal. 

JOUR-NEY-ER, 2. jur’neyer. One who journeys. Scott. 

JOY'ING, ppr. Gladdening; giving joy to. 

JOY-—IN-SPIR-ING, a. Inspiring joy. Bowring. 

JU-DA-L- ZATION, x. A conforming to the Jewish religion 
Or ritual. Son ; 

JU’DI-€A-BLE, a. That may be tried and judged. 

J3O0’GA-TED, a. Coupled together. 

JO’GU-LATE, v. t. (L. jugulo.) To kill. Hall. 

JO’GU-LA-TED, pp. Killed: ved. 

JO’GU-LA-TING, pyr. Killing; destroying. 

JOIC-ED, pp. Morstened. 

JOIC-ING, ppr.  Moistening. 

JU M'BLING-LY, adv. Ina confused manner. 

JUNK, x. A thick piece. [See Chunk.] 


prophet.] Lamen- 
t 


Jure divino. [I..| divine right. 
Jus gentium. ee he law of nations. 
JUST I-FY-ING, ppr. Making or proving to be sust. 


JUS’TLED, pp. Pushed; forced, by driving against. 

JU-VE-NES’CENT, a. Becoining young. Lamb. 

JU-VE-NEX’CENCE, a. A growing young. 

JU’ VE-NILE-NEsS, x. Youthfulness; youthful age. Q@lan- 
wille. 2. Light and careless manner; the manners or cus- 
toms of youth. Glanville. 
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K. 


KAFFER or €AF’FER, 2. (Arabic. Whence Caffraria in 
Africa.) An unbeliever; a name given to the Hottentots, 
who reject the Mohammedan faith. 

KANT’ISM, x. The doctrines or theory of Kant. 

KANT’IST, 2. A disciple or follower of Kant. 

KEDG’ED, pp. Moved by means of a kedge. 

KEDG'ING, ppr. Moving by means of a kedge. 

KEEL-ER, x. A shallow tub. Ray. 

oh icra toa per. Inflicting punishment by drawing 
under a ship. , 

KFEN-WIT-TED, a. Having acute wit or discernment. 
Scott, 

KEEP. To keep a term, in universities, is to reside during a 
term. 

KEEP-ING, x. In popular use, conformity; eongruity ; con- 
sistency ; as, these are in keeping with cach other. Reed. 
KELP, n. A plant. The popular name of certain species of 

the genus Salicornia. 

KEN'NEL-ED, pp. Kept in a kennel. 

KEN'NEL-ING, ppr. Keeping in a kennel. 

KER’A-SINE, a (Gr. xepas,a born.) In mineralogy, homy; 
cormeous. 

KER'ATE, 2. (Gr. xeoas, a horn.) A mineral order of Mohs. 

KER’NEL-ED, a. Having a kemel. { Hooper. 

KEY-BOARD, zn. In music, the whole range of the keys of 
an organ or piano-forte. 

KIN’DED, pp. Brought forth, as a young kid. 

KIND-LY-NA‘TUB-ED, a. Having a kind disposition. Scott. 

KING’LE-NESS, rn. A state of being kingly. 

KING'S ENG-LISH, rx. An English phrase for correct or 
current aeuns: of gond spenkers. 

KINK’A-JOU, 2. A plantigrade camivorous mammel, in 
South America, about as large as a full grown cat, and with 
a prehensile tail. 

KI-OSK’, n. In Turkey, a summer house. 

KIP’~SKIN, ». The skin of @ fetal calf. 2 Leather pre- 

red from the skin of a fetal calf. 

KISS, ». A small piece of confectionery. 

KNAB’BED, pp. Bitten; gnawed. 

KNEEL-ED, pp. of Kaceel. 

KNELT, pret. and pp. of Kneel; but kneeled is better. 

KNIGHT-ED, pp. Created a knight. 

KNIGHT-ING, ppr. Creating knights. 

KNIGHT-LIKE, a. Resembling a knight. Scoté. 

KNITCH, x. A fagot, or burden of wood. 

KNO€K’ED, pp. Beat; struck. 

KNOLL’ED, pp. Rung, or tolled, as a bell. 

KNOLL’ING, pp. Ringing, as a bell. 

KNOOT, x». xovt. A punishment in Russia, inflicted with 
awhip. [See Knout; but this is the true pronunciation.) 

KNOT TING, ppr. Entangling; uniting closely. 

KOH, n. Cow; the word used in calling cows. Pers. kok, 
G. kuh, D. koe, Dan. koe, Sw. ko, a cow. (It is remarkable 
that our farmers have retained the exact pronunciation of 
this word from the earliest ages.) 

KRE’A-SOTE, more correctly, CRE’A-SOTE, a. (Gr. «peas, 
flesh, and cwrns, saver.) A colorless transparent liquid, 
with an odor like smoked meat, and a pungent taste, ob- 
tained from tar, and considered to be coinpoeed of carbo 
hydrogen, and oxygen. It is the antiseptic principle 
smoke, and of pyrolignous acid. 

KREM'LIN, x. {from krem. a fortress.) The imperial pe- 
lace in Moscow, of a triangular form, about two miles in 
circumference, and surrounded by a high wall. Coze. 

KRUL’LER, x. [D. krudlen, to curl. This is curl with 
letters -) A cake curled or crisped, boiled in fat. 

KY‘RI-E. A word used at the beginning of a]] masses. It is 
sometimes used to denote the movement itself. It is the vo 
cative case of Kvpios, Lord. 


L. 


LAB’A-RUM, x. [origin unknown.] The standard borne 
before the Roman emperors. The word is sometimes used 
for any other standard or flag. Sce Ainsworth’s Dict. and 
GQtbhon's Hist. ch. xx. 

LA'BOR-SAV-ING, a. Saving labor; adapted to supersede 
or diminixh the labor of men. 

LA’BROSKE, a. [L. ladrum, a lip.) Having thick lips. 

LAB-Y-RINTILI€, a. Like a labyrinth. 

LAB-Y-RINTH'I-FORM, a. Having the form of a labyrinth; 
intricate. this & ; 

LAB-Y-RINTH'INE, a. Pertaining to or like a labyrinth. 

LACE-WING-ED, a. Having wings like lace. 

LA€H’RY-MOSE, a. Generating or shedding tears. 
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LACK’ER-ING, ppr. Covering with lacker; varnishing. LEAF-LESS- x. Desttution of leaves. 
LACK'EY-ED, pp Attended eervilely. LEAGU-ING, ppr. Uniting in a compact. 
LACK’ING, LEAN-ED, pp. Inclined; caused to lean. 


. Wanting; not 5 
LACK “LU "ER, 2. A want of luster, or tliat which wants 
vy eas. 


b 
LA-CUSTRINE, a. Pertaining to lakesorswamps. Buck- 


land. 

LAG‘O-MYS, 2 (Gr. X\ayos, a hare, and pvs, Mouse or rat] 
The animal called rat-hare, found in Siberia. Maztell. 

LAKE-LET, x. A little lake. Mrs. Butler. 

LAKE-LIKE, a. Resembling a lake. Mrs. Butler. 

LAM-ED, PP. Made lame; crippled. 

LA-MEL’LI-€ORN, n. A coleopterous insect, having an- 
tenn terminating in lamellar joints. 

LA-MENT’ING-LY, adv. With lamentation. 

LAM'IN, n. The gd of a leaf which is an expansion of 

LAM’IN-A, the pith of the petiole. It is Uaversed by 
veins. gat 

LAM-IN-A’TION, ». State of being Iaminated. 

LAM'ING, ppr. Crippling. 

LAMMEB-GEIR, n. The largest bird of prey in Europe 

LAM'MAR-GEER, Asia or Africa, inhabiting chains of 
high mountatas. 

LAMP’A-DIST, x. One who gained the prize in the Ilampa- 


drome. 
LAMP’A-DROME, a. [Gr. \apras, and épopos. In Athens, 
a race by young men, with Jamps in their han He who 


reached the goal first, with his lamp unextinguished, gained 
the prize. Eimes. 

LAM-POON’ED, pp. Abused with personal satire. 

LANC-ED, pp. Brorced with a lancet. 

LAN’CI-FORM, a. Having the form of a lance. AMantell. 

LANC-ING . Opening or piercing with a lancet. 

LAND'AM-MAN, x. The chief magistrate of some of the 
Swies cantons. : 

LAND’ING, xn. In architecture, the part of a stair-case which 
without steps, connects one flight with another. E/mes. 

LANITYOWN-ER, n. The proprietor of land. 

LAN’GUISH-ED, pp. Drooped; pined. 

LAN‘’I-A-RY, n. A place of slaughter. 

LAN'L-A-RY, a. (L. lanius, pean Lacerating or tear- 
ing: as, the laniary tecth, i. e. the canine teeth. 

LA-NIF‘I€-AL, a Working in wool. 

LAN TERN, oe. t. To put to death at or on the lamp-post. 

LAN’TERN-ED, a. Put todeath at a lamp-post. G. Morris. 

LAN’TERN-ING, ppr. Putting to death at a Jamp-post. 

LA-PEL’LED, a. Te rnished with lapels. 

LAPH-L-O'DON, n. An animal resembling the rhinoceros 
and tapir, now extinct. Buckland. 

LA-PID‘'I-FY-ING, ppr. Turning into stone. 

LA-PIL’LI, nr. Volcanic ashes in which globular concretions 
prevail. Mantell. 

LAPS’ A-BLE, a. That may fall or relapse. Cuderorth. 

Lapsus lingua. [(L.) <A slipof the tongue; a mistake in ut- 

LARDAING, yr. Stuffing: fatten! 

4sARD-ING, ppr. Stuffing; fattening; mixing. 

LARGF-LIMi-ED, a. Having range ienhe edie: 

LAR-GIF‘LU-OUS, a. [L. largus and fluo.) Flowing co- 


iously. 

LAR-YN-erTis, xn. An inflammation of the larynx. 
LAS&’SO, xn. (Fr. laisse; L. lassus.] In South America, a 
rope or cord, with a noose, used for catching wild horses. 

LAST-ING, x. En@urance. 

LAST-MEN-TION-ED, a. Mentioned last. 

Pace pp. Covered or lined with Jaths. 

ATH’ER-ED, pp. Spread over with the foam of soap. 
LATH'ER-ING, ppr. Spreading over with the foam of soap. 
LAT‘IN-IZ-ED, pp. Made into Latin. 

LAT'IN-1IZ-ING, ppr. Giving to foreign words Latin termin- 
ations. 

LAT-I-TU-DIN-A‘RI-AN, 2. In the Episcopal church, one 
who denics or doubts the divine right or origin of episco- 
pacy, though he admite its expediency. 

L.AT-I-TU’DIN-OU8, a. Having latitude, or large extent. 

LAUGII-A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being laughable. 

LAUGH-A-BLY, adv. In a manner to excite laughter, 

LAUGH-TER-LESS, a. Not laughing. 

LAU'RE-ATE-SHIP, 2. Office of a laureate. 

LAU’RE-A-TING, ppr. Honoring with a degree and a lau- 

aus deo. [1.}] Praise to God. (rel wreath. 

L.A-VA-LIKE, a. Resembling lava. 

LAV-ED, pp. Bathed; washed. 

LAVE-MENT, n. sae A washing or bathing. 2. A glyster. 

LAV’EN-DER-WA-TER, n. A liquor composed of spirits 
of wine, essential oil of lavender, and ambe 

LAW'-LORE, x. Ancient law leaming. Jefferson. 

LAZ’'A-RO-NI, x. In Italy, the poor, who live by begging, 
or have no permanent habitation. 

LEAD ING-LY, adv. By lending. 

LEAF-BUD, x. A young plant produced without stamens 
and pistils, and inclosed in lenves, called scales. Lindley. 

LEAF-€ROWN-ED, a. Crowned with leaves. Moore. 

LEAF-ILNESS, n. A state of being full of lenves. 

LEAF-LNG, a. The process of unfolding leaves. 


Ee An INS ppr. Inclining; causing to lean. 

LEAP-ED, ppr. Passed over by a bound. 

LEAS8SH-ED, pp. Bound; held by a string. 

LEASH-ING, ppr. Holding by a string. 

LEAVE-LESS, a. Destitute of leaves. 

LE€’TOR, x. A reader. 

LE€’TUR-ED, pp. Instructed by discourse ; 

LEER-ED, pp. AT cokea obliquely; allured by smiles. 

LE-GAL-1Z-ED, pp. Made lawful. 

LE-GAL-IZ-ING, ppr. Making lawful. 

Legato, in music, directs the notes to be performed in a close, 
smooth, gliding manner. 

LE’6ION-RY,n. Body of legions. Pollok. 

LEG'IS-LA-TED, pp. of Legislate. 

LE@’IS-LA-TING, ppr. Enacting laws. 

LE-GIT'I-MA-TED, pp. Made lawful. 

LE-GIT’I-MA-TING, ppr. Rendering lawful. 

LE-GIT'I-MIST, 2. One who fal gh pr ga authority. 
In France, a meer of the crown, the constitutional 

LEG’LESS. a. aving no legs. government. 

LELPATHUY-MIE, a. (Gr. dXeurw, and bupos j Fainting ; 
tending to swooning. Taylor. 

LE-MUOD'I-PODE, x. One of an order of crustaceous ani- 
mals having sessile eyes. 

LENGTH'I-LY, adv. In a lengthy manner; at great length 
or oe RH leg on es 

1ENGTH'I-N ,”. Length; state of being lengthy. 

LE’NI-EN-CY, ». Lenity. if 

LE-NO’CI-NANT, a. [L. lenocinans.) Given to lewdness. 
More. 

Lent or lentando, in music, directs to a gradual retarding of 
time. 

Lento; lentemente, in music, signifies slow, smooth and gtiding. 

LEP’A-DITE, n. (Gr. Aezas.) One of an order of Cirmpodes, 
animals having cirri; the Goose bamacle, which is fixed to 
a solid substance by a tendinous, contractile tube. Ardy. 

LEP I-DO-DEN’DRON, vn. (Gr. Aeredeay, a scale, and devdper, 
tree.} A fossil tree, named from the appearance of the 
stem, produced by the separation of the leaf stalks. Afax- 

LEP-I-DOP’TER-OUS, a. Lepidopteral. (tell. 

L.EP-TO-DA€E’TYL, n. (Gr. Acrros, sender, and daxrv dos, 
a toe.) A bird or other animal having slendcr toes. Hitch- 


cock. 

LEP-TOL’O-6Y, n. (Gr. Aswros, small, and Aoyos, discourse.) 
A minute and tedious discourse on trifling th 

LER'NE-ANS, 2. A tribe of parasitic animals. 

LETTING, ppr. Pernitung; suffering 

LEU-€0S’TINE, x. A varicty of wachyte. 

LEV‘LED, pp. Raised: collected. 

LEV'Y, n. L.cry in mass, a requisition of the whole body 
of soldiery for service. 

LEV’Y-ING, ppr. Raising; collecting, as men or money. 

LEX‘I€-AL, a. Pertaining to a lexicon. 

LEY’DEN-JAR, x. A jar used in electrical experiments, in 
vented in Leyden, in the Netherlands. 

LI'BER, x. [{L.] In botany, the inner bark of a plant 

LIB’ER-AL-HEART-ED, a. Having a generous heart. 

LIB’ER-AL-ISM, n. Liberal principles. A Garin. 

LIB’ER-AL-IST, n. One who favors liberal opinions; an 

LIB‘'ER-AL-MIND-ED, a. Having a liberal mind. [infidel. 

LIB‘ER-AL-SOUL-ED, a. Having a generous soul. 

LIB-ER-TA’RI-AN-ISM, x. The principles or doctrines of 
libertarians. 

LIB’ER-TI-CIDE, x. [J.tberty, and Lat. cede.) Destruction 
of liberty but used as an adjective, “ Lsberticedde views.” 
Jefferson. 2 A destroyer of en: 

LYBRA-TED, pp. Poised; balanced. 

LIBRA-TING, ppr. ove. as a balance; poising. 

LI'CENS-ED, pp. Permitted by authority. 

LI'CENS-ING, ppr. Authorizing by 8 legal grant. 

LYCENS-URE, zn. _ A licensing. 

LI€K’ED, pp. Taken in by the tongue; lapped. 

LI€K’ING, ppr. Lapping; taking in by the tongue. 

LID LESS, a. Having no lid. 

LIE’~FRAUGHT, a. Fraught with lica. Lemb. 

LIFE'-—-BOAT, 2. A boat constructed for preserving lives in 
cases of shipwreck or other destruction of a ship or steamer. 

LIFE’ €ON-SCM-ING, a. Wasting life. 

LIF E’-DE-V0O’TED-NESS, x. The devotedness of life. Car- 

LIFE’-END-ING, a. Puttingan end to life. [tésde. 

LIFE’—GIV-ING, a. Giving life or spirit 

DEE ck - Riera of life. 

IFE’/MAIN-TAIN-ING, 

LIFP’SUS-TAIN-ING,  ¢% Supporting life. 

LIFE’—-PRE-SERV-ER, x. Ana us for preserving lives 
of persons in cases of shipwreck, or other destruction of a 
ship or steamer. 

LIFE’-SPRING, x. The spring or source of life. Everett. 

LIGHT, a. Loose; sandy; easily pulverized ; as, a Zéghs soil. 

LIGHT’EN-ED, pp. Made lighter ; filled with light; flashed, 
as lightning. 
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LIGHT’EN-ING, ppr. Reducing in weight; Uluminating; 
flashing, as lightning. 

LIGHT’ER-AGE, x. The price paid for unloading ships by 
lighters or boats; also, the act of thus unloading into lighters 

LIGHT’UFART-ED-LY,ado. With alight heart. for boats. 

LIGHT UIEART-ED-NESS, n. The state of being tree from 
care or grief; cheerfulness. 

LIGHT’ HEEL-ED, a. Lively in walking; brisk. 

LIGHT’ ING, ppr.  Kindling ; setting fire to. 

LIGHT’SPiR'TT-ED, a. Having a light or ebcerful spirit. 

LIG’NI-FLED, pp. Converted into wood. [{rving. 

LIG’NI-FY-ING, ppr. Converting into wood. 

LIG'NIN, x. (L. /ignum, wood.] In cAimistry, the woody 


art or fiber of plants. 
G@’ ULE, n. ae liguda, a strap.) 1. In bo , the flat part 
of the leaf of a grass, in contradistinction from that part 
which sheathes the stem. 2 A strajrshaped petal of a 

LIK-EN-ING, x. The furining of resemblance. (flower. 

LIM-NVADES, n. (Gr. Arcuvn, a lake or pool.) In mytholo- 

, the nymphs of the lakes. Hence, in zoology, a tribe of 

resh-water univalve molusca. Hlaldiman. 

LIM‘ON-ITE, x. Prisinatic iron ore, of various shades of 
brown, dceply striated lengthwise of the pnam. AMohs. 

LIN'E-AR-SHAP-ED, a. Of a linear shape. 

LIN’ 31. ED, pp. Delayed; loitered. den. 

LIN-NL..N, a. Pertainins to Linnaeus the botanist of Swe- 

LYON-HEART-ED, a Uaving a iion’s heart or courage. 

LIP’LESS, a. Having no tips. Byron. {Sceote. 

LIP’LE!, x. A litte lip. Atrdy. 

LIP’PED, pp. Kissed. 

LIPPING, per, Kiming. 

LI'QUE-FT ED, pp. Melted; becoming lNquid. 

LIR’O-€ONE, a. [Gr. det pos, pale, and cota, A paabeeel In 
mincralosry, baving the furm of a whitish powder. SAcpard. 

LIS"TEN-ED, pp. Hearkened; heard. 

Literatim. (L.) Letter for letter. 

LITH‘'I-UM, a. The metallic base of Mthia. 

LITH’O-DOM, ax. [or dcBos, stone, and doyos, house.) 

LITH’0O-DO-MI, The name given to moluscans which 

tforate stones, shells, &c. Mantel. 

-THOD/O- MOUS, a. Relating toa genus of molluscan ani- 
mals, which perforate stones. 

LI-THOG’E-NOUS, a. Depositing or forming stones. 

LITH’O-GLYPH, nx. The art of engraving on precious stones. 
Elmes. 

LITH-OID‘AL, a. A corruption of the word lithold. Like 
a stone. 

LITH'O-GRAPAH, e. ¢. To engrave or trace letters or figures 
on stone, and transfer them to paper, &c. 

LITH’O-GRAPH-ED, pp. Formed by engravings on stone. 

LITH'O-GRAPH-ING, ppr. Forming by letters or figures on 

LITH-ON-THRYP’TIE, a. See Litnontryptic. — (stone. 

LITH-ON-TIHRYP’TIE, 2. See LITHONTRYPTIC. 

LITH’O-TRIP-SY, x. See Lirnontripry. 

LITH’O-TRIP-TIST, x. One skilled in breaking and extract- 
ing etone in the bladder. 

L ‘O-TRIP-TOR, nx. See LITHONTRIPTOR. 

LIV’RAI-SON, ». (Fr.; Eng. delivery, from livrer, to deliv- 
ae A part of a book or literary composition printed and 
delivered before the work is completed. 

LIX-IV’I-A-TING, ppr. Extracting alkaline salts by leach- 
ing ashes; forming lye. 

LOAF-ER, w. (G. laufer, a runner, from laufen, to run.) An 
idle man who secks his living by spunging or expedients. 

LOAM-ED, pp. Covered with loam. 

LOAN-ING, ¢r- Covering with loam. 

LOB'BY-M £ 1-BER, x. A person who frequents the lobby 
of a house of legislation. 

LOB’LOL-LY-BAY, x. The popular name of an elegant 
evergreen tree of the mnaritime parts of the southern United 


States. 

LOB’LOL-LY-TREE, nx. A West Indian tree, about 30 feet 
high, whose fruit is sometimes eaten. 

LO’CAL-ISM, 2. The state of being local; affection for a 

LO'€AL-IZE, v. t. To make local. (place. 

LO€K-IST, ». An adherent of Locke, the philosopher. 

LO€K’LESS, a. Deatitute of a jock. 

Oe OVE: a. Describing a particular place 
or places. 

LO-CO-MO’TIVE, x. A car moved by an engine or steam 
on rail ways. 

LO€’U-LI-CI-DAL, a. In botany, a term applied to the de- 
hiscence of a pericarp. 

Locum tenens. (L.] A deputy or substitute, contracted in 
French to lieutenant. 

LOG’GER-HEAD, a. A species of marine turtle.. 

LOG’-HEAP, n. A pile of logs for burning in clearing land. 

LOG’-ROLL, r. t. To assist in rolling and collecting logs for 
burning. Hence if ioe in political matters is, do you 
help me and I will help you, to gain your point. 

LOIT’ER-ED, pp. Lingered; delayed; moved slowly. 

LOIT’ER-ING-LY, ade. In a loitering manner. 

LONG’—BUR-I-ED, a. Having been long buried. 

LONG’—-€ON-CEAL-ED, a. Having been lung concealed. 
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LONG—ES-TAB’LISH-ED,e. Having been established 
LONG’—FANG-ED, a. Having long fangs. neh 
LONG-—-FOR-GOTV’TEN, a. Forgotten a long time. 
LONG'—LOST, a. Lost a long time. 

LONG'—-LOV-ED, a. Being loved a long time. eee 

LONG’-NE€K-ED, a. Having a long neck. Buck ‘ 

LONG’-NURS-ED, a. Nursed a Jong time. Afvere. 

LONG-PART‘ED, a. Having been long separated. 

LONG’~PROM-IS-ED, a. Having been long promised. 

LONG’-SET-TLED, a. Having been long settled. Peel. 

LONG’—SHAFT-ED, a. Having a jong shaft. Decandolle. 

LONG’-STRETCH-ING, a. Stretching far. More. 

LOOK, v.t. To look up a thing, is to search for it and find 
it; I do not know where he book is, I must look tt up. 

LOQK’ED, pp. Searched for; sought. 

LOOK’ING, . Seeking. 

LOOM, v. 4. Tro rise and to be eminent, in a moral sense. 

LO-PHY'O-DON, ». A foxsil animal allied to the Tapir. 

LOR’1-PED, x. A molluscan animal furnished with a short, 

LOS’ANGE. Sce Lozenae. (double tube, 

LOS‘EL, a. Wasteful; slothful. Irving. 

LOT'TED, pp. Aliotted; assigned; sorted; portioned. 

LOTTING, ppr. Assigning; distributing; sorting. 

LO'TUS, x. (Gr. Awros.) The name of a genus of legu- 
minous plants. The ancients apptird the name (see Lore] 
to an Egyptian water plant, and to the several species of the 

LOUD’-L UGH-ING, a. Laughing loudly. (genus. 

LOUD-VOIC-ED, a. Having a loud voice. 

LOVE-—KILL-ING, a. Killing affection. Bazter. 

LOVE-LINK-ED, a. Linked or connected by love. Bowles. 

LOVE-LY-—FAC-ED, a. Having a lovely face. Scott. 

LOVE—-T AUGHT, a. Instructed by love. Moore. 

LOW-ARCH-ED, a. Having a low arch. Scott. 

LOW-ER-ED, pp. Caused two descend; let down; sunk. 

LOW-ER-ING, ppr. Letting down; sinking. 2. Appearing 
dark or threatening. 

LOW-MUT’TER-ED, a. Muttcred with a low voice. Elton. 

LOW-PRIC-ED, a. Bearing a low price. 

LOW-ROOF-ED, a. Having a low roof. iltor 

LU’‘CI-FER-MATCH, nz. A match made with phosphorus, 

LUM’BER-ED, pp. To heap together in disorder. 

LUM’BER-ING, ppr. Filling with lumber; putting in dis- 

LUMP’ED, pp. Thrown into a mass or sum. (order. 

LUNG'LESS, a. Having no lungs. 

geen rad, pp- Rolled suddeuly to one side; defeated ; 
evaded. 

LURCH‘ING, ppr. Rolling suddenly to one side, as a ship at 
sea; defeating ; disappointing. 

LUS’TER-LESS, a. titute of luster. 

LUS’TRA-TED, pp. Made clear; purified. 

LUS’TRA-TING, pre Purifying; rendering clear. 

Lusus nature. (L.) Sport or freak of nature; a deformed 
or unnatural producuion. 

LY-CE’'UM, n. (Gr. Avxecov.} In Greece, a place near 
the river Illissus, where Anstode taught philosophy. 2% A 
house or apartment appropriated to instruction by lectures 
or diaquisitions. 3. An association of men for literary im- 

rovement. 

LY €-0-PO-DI-A'CEZ, n. plur. A family of moss-like plants, 
sometimes termed Club-Moxses. 

LYMPH’Y, a. Containing or like lympb. 

LYN’CE-AN, a. Pertaining to the lynx. 

LYNCH, v. t. To intlict pain or punish without the forme 
of law, as by a mob, or by unauthorized persons. 

LYNCH’ED, pp. Punished or abused without the forms of 


law. 
LYNCHING, ppr. Punishing or abusing without law. 
LYNX’—EYE, a. Having acute sight. 
LYRE-SHAP-ED, a. Shaped like alyre. Swesth. 
LYS’BA, x. The madness of a dog. 


M. 


MA€-AD’AM-IZE, v. t. [from the projector's name.} To 
cover as a road, way or path with small broken stones. 

MA€-AD’AM-IZ-ED, pp. Covered or formed with small 
broken stones. 

MA€-AD’AM-IZ-ING, ppr. Covering with small broken 
stones. 

MA€-AD’AM-ROAD, 2._ A road or path covered with small 
broken stones. 

MA-€ROT’Y-POUS, a. om paxpos, bong, and rvmos, form.}) 
In mineralogy, having a long form. Shepard. 

MAG’NATE, x. A person of rank. 

MAG-NA‘TES, x. plur. [L.] Nobles; grandces. 

MAG'‘NET, na. Steel having magnetic properties. 

MAG-NET-LZATION, 2. The act of magnetizing. 

MAG-NET-OM’E-TER, nr. [iaenes and Gr. perpoy.) An 
instrument to ascertain the force of magnetism. 

MAG-NIL’O-QUENT, a. Speaking lotuly or pompously. 

MAIL-€LAD, a. Clad with a coat of mail. Scott. 
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MAIL-SHEATH-ED, a. Sheathed with acoat of mall. Scott. 

MAIN-PRIZ-ED, pp. Bailed; suffered to go at large, upon 
giving security for appearance. 

MAL-A-€COL'O-GIST, x. One who treats of the mollusca. 

MAL-A-€0OL‘O-4Y, x. (Gr. padaxos, soft, and Aoyos.} In 
natural history, the acience of the structure and habits of 
soft ankiinals, or mollusca. 

MAL-A-€0S-TRA-€0US8, a. Belonging to a section of crus- 
taceous animals called malacostraca. 

MAL-AD-JUST’MENT, nw. An evil or wrong adjustment. 

MAL-A-DROIT’NESS, 2. Bad dexterity. (Chalmers. 

Mala fide. ae With bad faith ; deceittally : treacherously. 

MA-LA‘RI-OUS, a. Infected by malaria; unhealthy. 

MAL-EX-E-€U’TION, n. Evil or wrong execution; bad 
administration. D. Webster. 

MA-LIGN-ED, pp. Regarded with envy or malice; treated 
with extreme cninity ; traduced; defamed. 

MAL'IN-GER-ER, n. (Fr. malingre.] In military language, 
a soldier who feignsa himself ek. 

MAL’IN-GER-Y,n. Feigned sickness. : 

MAGEE ATED, pp. Hammered; drawn into a plate by 

ating. 

MALL’'ED, pp. Beaten with something heavy ; bruised. 

MALLING, ppr. mauling. Bruising; beating with eome- 

MAL—O’DOR, x. An offensive odor. thing heavy. 

Malum in se. (L.) An evil in itself. 

Malum prohibitum. (L.) That which is wrong because for- 
bidden by law. Blackstone. 

MAM-MIL’LA, x. A little breast. 

MAN’AGE-A-BLY, ado. In o manageable manner. Cral- 

MAN’'AGE-LESS, a. That can not be managed. (mers. 

MAN’A-TIN, 2. The sea cow, so called from thetr limbs, by 
which they creep or move. [Lat. manus.} These are pec- 
tora! tins having the rudiments of nails. This is the French 
Tamantin. [See Manati.) 

MA-NEOV-ER-ER, 2. One who maneuver. 

MAN’HUNT-ER, a. A hunter of men. 

MAN'HUNT-ING, ». The hunting of men. ‘ 

MAN’I-KIN, ». An artificial anatomical preparation, made 
with pasteboard, plaster, é&c., exhibiting all parts of the body. 

Pe en v.t. To treat, work or operate with the 

lands, 

MA-NIP’U-LA-TED, pp. Treated or operated with the hand. 

BE U EATING: per. Treating or operating with the 

ands. 

MAN’I-TRUNK, ». [(L. manus, hand, and truncws.) The 
segment of the body of an insect which has wings or limbs 
answering to the fore-legs of quadmipeds. 

MAN-MIL’LI-NER, n. A male maker of millinery. 

aN ED pp. Furnished with men; guarded with men; 

orufied, 

MAN’NING, ppr. Furnishing with men; strengthening; 
guarding with men. 

MAN’'U-AL EX’ER-CISE, 2. The exercise of soldiers with 
their arms. 

MAN‘U-MO-TIVF, a. [manus and morcro.) Movable by hand. 
MAN’U-MO-TOR, ». A small wheel carriage, that a person 
in it nay move in any direction; a carriage for exercise. 
MAN’-WOR-SHIP, x. The worship of a man; undue rev- 

erence, or extreme adulation paid to a man. 

MA-NY-LEG’GED, a. Having many Jegs. 

MA-NY-LET’TER-ED, a. Having many letters. 

MA-NY-SID-ED, a. Having many sides. 

MA-NY-TON-ED, a. Giving inany sounds. Hemans. 

MA-NY-TRIB-ED, a. Consisting of many tribes. 

MAP’PED, pp. Drawn or delineated, as the figure of any 
Portion of land. 

MAR-BLE-ED¢G-ED, a. Having the edges marbled. 

MAR-BLY, ado. In the manner of marble. 

MARCH-ED, pp. Moved ina military manner. 2. Caused 
to Move, as Aan army. 

MAR-GA-TIFER-OUS, a. Producing pearls. 

MAR-GIN-ED, pp. Furnished with a margin; entered in the 
margin. 

MAR-GIN-ING, ppr. Furnishing with a margin. 

MAR-IN-O-RA-MA, vr. [L. mare, the sea, and Gr. opaw, to 
see.) Views of the sea. 

MARK-EE’, 2. The tent of a military officer. 

MAR’KET-A-BLE, a. Fit for the market. 

MARK-ET-A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being marketable. 

MARK-ET-BASK-ET, n. A basket for conveying things 
from a market. 

MARK-ET-€RP-ER, 2. A cryer in market. 

MARK-ING-INK, a2. Indelible ink used tor marking clothes. 

MARK-ING-IR‘ON, 2. An iron for marking. 

MARL-ED, pp. Manured with marl. 

MARI.-ING, ppr. Overspreading with marl. 

MA-ROON‘ED, pp. Put ashore on a desolate isle. 

MAR-QUEE’,x. (Fr.} Anollicer's field tent. (See Marker.) 

MAR’RED, pp. Injured; impaired. 

MAR’RI-ER, x. Ong who marries. 

BY RP Injuring , impairing. 

MAR’RY-ING, ppr. Uniting in wedlock; disposing of in 

MARSH-BRED, a. Bred ina marsh. Coleridge. (marriage. ' 
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MAR-SU’PI-AL, a. (L. mersupium,a bag.) Pertaining to a 
eg or pouch } having a sack or pouch. Lawrence. 

MAR-SU-PI-A‘LA,2. Animals having a pouch or bag. Bell. 

MAR-SU-PITE 2. A fossil resembling a purse, the remains 
of a molluscousanimal. Afaatell. 

MAR-TEL’LO-TOW-ER, n. A round tower with one can 
non, such as are erected on the southern shore of England. 

MAR-TIAL-LAW. See Law. 

MAR-1T'YR-ED, pp. Put to death on account of one’s faith. 

MAR-TYR-O-LOGF, 2. A register of martyrs. 

MAS’€U-LA-TED, pp. Made strong. 

MAS’ CU-LA-TING, ppr. Making strong. 

MASS’IVE-LY, adv. In a mass. 

MAS’PER-BUILD-ER, n. The chief builder. Budle. 

MAS’PER-CHORD, x. The chief chord. Afoore. 

MAS’TER-ED, pp. Overpowered; subdued. 

MASTER-ING, ppr. Conquering; overcoming. 

MAS’TER-MIND, «. The chicf mind. Afrs. Butler. 

MAS'TER--NOTE, ». The chief note. E. Everett. 

MAS‘TI-€A-BLE, a. That can be masticated. 

MAS-TI-EA‘DOR, 2. (Sp. mascar, L. mastece, to chew.) In 
a bridle, the slavering bit. 

MAS-TOL'O-GY. 2. (Gr. pasros, the breast, and Aoyos, dis- 
course] ‘The history of animals which suckle ther young. 

MAS-TUR-BA‘TION, a. (L. manus and stuprum.) Ooanism. 

MAT’A-DORE, ». A murderer; the killer; the man ap 
pointed to kill the bull in bull-fighta. 

MAT’E-LOTF, x. (Fr.) A dish of food composed of many 
kinds of fish. 

MA-TE-OL/O-GY, ». (Gr. paratos, vain, and oy 05, dis- 
course.] A vain discourse or jnuquiry. 

MA-TE-O-TEEHWNY, 2. (Gr. paracos, vain, and rexvn, art.) 
Any unprofitable science. 

MATER, x. In anatomy, two membranes distinguished by 
the epithets dura and pia. 

MA-TE’RI-AL-ISM, n. Matter; material substances in the 
aggregate. Chalmers. 

MA-TE’RI-AL-1Z-ED, pp. Reduced to a state of matter. 

MA-TE'RI-AL-IZ-ING, ppr. Reducing to a state of matter, 

MA-TE’RLEL, n. (Fr.) Material; constituent substance. 

MA-TRI€'U-LA-TED, pp. Entered or admitted to member- 
ship ina society, particularly in a university. 

MAI’ RON-AGE, n. The state of a matron. Burke. 

MA‘T)’RON-HOOD, 2. State of a matron. 

MAT'RON-TZ-ED, pp. Rendered matronlike. 

MAT’RON-IZ-ING, ppr. Rendering matroniike. 

MAT’TED, pp. Laid with mats; entangled. 

MATTE rb, Pp. Regarded; imported. 2 Maturated; 
collected, as perfect pus in an abscess. 

MAT’TING, ppr. Covering with inats; entangling. 

MATTING, n. Materials for mats. 2. A kind of straw 

MAT’U-RA-TED, pp. Perfectly suppurated. (carpeting. 

MAT’U-RA-TING, ppr. Suppurating perfccdy, as an abecess. 

MAT’U-RES-CENT, a. Approaching to maturity. 

MA-TU’RI-TY, xn. In commerce, the maturity of a note or 
bill of exchange is the time when it becomes due. 

MAUL’ED, pp. Bruised with a heavy stick or cudgel 

MAUL’'ING, ppr. Beating with 8 cudgel. 

MAUND, nx. A Bengal weight of 100 pounds troy, or & 
avordupoise. Malcom. 

Maurnise honte. moras hont. Cae Bashfulness; false 

MAWH’'ISH-LY, adv. In a mawkish way. (modesty. 

MAX-IL’LI-FORM, a. In the form of a cheek bone. 

MA’ZI-LY, ade. With perplexity. 

MA’ZI-NESS, 2. Perplexity. 

ME-AN’DRI-A, ». A genus of corals with meandering cella 
as the brain-stone coral. Mantell. 

MEAN-ING-LESS, a. Having no meaning. 

MEAN-SP1R-!IT-ED, a. Having a mean spirit. 

ME-CHAN-OG’RA-PHIST, ». An artist who, by mechan- 
ical incans, multiplies copies of any works of art. 

ME-€HAN-OG'RA-PHY, pz. (oe #Nxayn, a machine, and 
youd, to write or ecllandet he art of multiplying copies 
of a writing or any work of art, by the use of a machine. 
Elmes. 

ME-CON'L-NA, [n. (Gr. uncer, @ poppy.] A proximate 

ME€’O-NIN, (principle, and, as is supposed, one of the 
active principles of opinin. 

ME-DAL'LION, n. In arcdttecture, any circular tablet on 
which are presented imbosrsed figures. Elmes. 

MED’AL-UR-GY, rn. (Mrdal and epyov, Work.] The art of 
striking medals and other coins. 

MED DLED, pp. Mingled; mixed. 

ME-DI-AS'TIN, n. The membranous septum of the chest, 
forined by the duplicature of the pleura under the stemum, 
and dividing the cavity into two parts. 

ME’'DL-A-TED, pp. Interposed between parties. % Effected 


by inediation. 
ME'DI-A-SING, ppr. Interposing; effecting by mediation. 
ME'DI-A-TO-RY, a. Pertaining to mediation. 
MED'I€-ATE, v. t. To weat with medicine; to heal. 
MED'I€-A-TED, pp. Treated with medicinc. 
MED'I€-A-TING, ppr. Treating with medicine. 


MED'1L-€A-TIVE, a. Curing; tending to cure. 
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ME-DLE’VAL, e. (L. mediue and evus.) Relating to the 
middle ager. 

ME-DU'SLEDANS, a. plur. Gelatinous radiate animals, which 
float or swim in the sea. 

MEEK-EN-ED, pp. Made meck; softened. 

MELAK-EY ED, a. Having eyes indicating meeknesg. Afilton. 

ME-GAL-O-SAU‘RUS, n. (Gr. rey adn, and cavpos, a lizard. | 
The giant lizard, whose fossil remains have been found. It 
in extinct. 

ME-LEK’, «2. melai. [Fr.) A mixture; a fight or scuffle. 

MEL-LIG’E-NOUS, a. (Gr. pod, honey and yevos, hiad,) 
Having the qualiues of honey. 

MEL'LOW-ED, pp. Ripencd; brought to maturity. 2 Be 
come soft; as fruit When ripe. 

MEL/LOW.- LY, ado. Ina mellow manner. 

MEL’LOW-TON-ED, a. Waving soft tones. 

MEL’O DIST, 2. A composer and singer of elegant melodics, 
in coutradistinction to harmonist. 

ME-LO-DRA-MATLE, a. Pertaining to a melodrame. 

Ws mento mori. (L.) Be mindtul of death. 

MEMOIR IST, 2. A writer oC memoirs. Carlis/e. 

MEM-O RA-BIL/LA, ». plur. (.) ‘Things remarkable and 
worthy of remembrance. 

MEM-O-RA-BIL’L-TY, 2. The state of being memorable. 

ME -MO‘RLI-AL-IZ-ED, pp. Petitioned by memorial. 

MEMO-RIZ-ED, pp. Recorded; committed to memory. 

MEN'A-CING-LY, ade. In a threatening manner. 

ME-NIS'C AL, a. Pertaining to meniscus. 

MEN-I-SPER’MENA, gr. (LL. menispermnum, from Gr. pfivn, 

MEN-LSPER’MINE, the moon, and oreppa, a seed. An 
alkaloid obtained from Anainirla paniculata, once called 
Menispermuim., 

MEN'TION.- A-BLE, a That can or may be mentioned. 

MER'CHAND-IS-ING, a. Trading. AMvore. 

MER-€U’RI-AL-IZE, v. &. In mecidicine, to affect the system 
with mercury. 

MER’€U-RL-ED, pp. Washed witha preparation of mercury. 

MERGED, pp. Linmersed; awallowed up. 

mre NS ppr. Causing to be swallowed up; immensing; 
sinking. 

ME -RI-NO, a. (Sp. merino, applied to sheep moving from 
pasture to pees Denoting a variety of sheep from 
Spain, or their wool. 

MESHED, pp. Caught ina net; insnaring 

MESIVING, por. lasnaring. 

BMES'O-SPFRM, 2. (Gr. peous and omeoua.) In botany, a 
membrane of a seed the second from the surface. Lindley. 

MESSED, pp. Associated at the same table. 

MEL A-CISM, 2. A defect in pronouncing the letter m. 

MET’AL-LIZ-ED, pp. Formed into metal. 

MEIT’AL-LIZ-ING, L r. Forming into metal. 

MET-A-MORPH'OS cD, pp. Changed into a different form. 

MET’A-TOME, a. (L. metatus, measured.]| In architecture, 
the space between one dentil and another. Edines. 

MET’A-TOPF, 2. (Gr. pera and omg, a hole.) In architoe- 
ture, A space between the triglyphs in the Doric frieze. 

MET-ED, pp. Measured. [ Flmes. 

METE-OR-ITE, 2. A solid substance or body falling froin 
the high regions of the atmosphere. Afantell. 

METIVOD-IZ-ED, pp. Reduced to method. 

METH'OD-1Z-ING, por. Arranging in due order. 

METRONOME, x. (Gr. erpew and youn, division.) An in- 
strument, which marks the time in whith a piece of music 
f« to be performed. : 

BLE-TRON‘'O-MY, a. (Gr. peroew to measure, and yopn di- 
vision.} The measuring time by an instrument. 

Merz roce, in music, With a medium fullness of sound. 

Ms-AS MAL, «. Containing miasima. 

MICRO. €08. MOG’ RA-PHY, 2. (Gr. pixpos and ypagw.] 
The description of pian as a lide world. 

MITECROMETRIE-AL, a. Belonging to the inicrometer ; 
made by the inicrometer. Humboldt. 

MVERO PYLE, vn. (Gr. prepos, small, and rvdn, mouth.} In 
Aotany, the mouth of the foramen of an ovuluin. Lindley. 

AMif-EROS' CO PILST, 2. One skilled in microscopy. 

MI-ERONCO-PY, n. The use of the microscope. 

MI’ ERO TINE, a. (Gr. pixpos, sinall.] Having or consisting 
of «mall crystals, SAcpard. 

MIO’DLINGS, xn. The coarser part of flour. 

MIDLIFE, 2. The middie of life, or of the usual age of man. 
Soanthery. 

ATID'RIB, 2. [mid, middle and rib.} In botany, a continua- 
tion of the petiole, extending from the base to the apex of 
the lamin of aleaf.  Lind/cy. 

ALT LD-TEMPER-ED, a. Havinga mild temper. Arbuthnot. 

RITELLK’ED, pp. Drawn from the breasts by the hand. (Scott. 

MI LK’ING, ppr. Drawing milk from the breasts of an ani- 
mal, by the hand. 

MIT. LEN-A‘RI-FAN-[8M, 2. The doctrine of millenarians. 

MIL-LEN-NIAL-IST, n. One who believes that Christ will 
reign on earth a thousnnd years; a chiliast. Stowe. 

BIC L-LI-ARD’, 2. [(Fr.] A thousand millions. 

MILLING, . Grinding; reducing to small pieces; full- 
ing, as cloth. 


MILL/ION-AIRE, #. [Fr.} A nvan worth a million. 
MILL’-WRIGHT, x. One who constructs mills. 
MIM'I€K-ED, pp. Imitated for s 
MIM’I€K-ER, x. One who mimicks. 
MIM'ICK-ING, ppr. Lnitating for sport; ridiculing by imi- 
tation. 
MI-NER’VA, x. In mythology, the goddess of wisdom, of 
war, and of the liberal arts. 
MIN’E-VER, n. An animal, or his skin; white fur with 
specks of black. 
MIN'GLE-MENT, 2. Act of mingling; state of being mixed 
MIN-IARD-TZ-ED, rp. Rendered delicate. { More. 
MIN‘L-A-TED, pp. Painted or tinged with ininium. 
MINT’ED, pp. Coined. 
MINT’ ING, ppr.  Coining money. 
MI'NUS. [L.] Less; a tern tn algebra, denoting subtrac- 
tion. It is sometimes used for decrease or diminution. 
MLIN'UTE-MEN, ». Men ready at a minute's notice; aterm 
used in the American revolution. 
MINX. A name in Atnerica of two weasel-like quadrupeds. 
MI'O-CENE, a. ae pet, lew.) Less recenl Asa noun, 
in geology, middie teruary strata. 
Mirabile dictu. [L.) Wondertut to tell, or be told. 
MIR-1D, pp. Fixed or stalled in mud. 
MI-RIF’] CENT, a. Causing wonder. 
MiR‘’ROR, n.  Inarchitecture,a smnall oval omament cut into 
deep moldings, and separated by wreaths of Howers. Elmes. 
MIRTH'LESS-NESS, n. Absence of mirth. 
MIS-AD-VEN’TUR-OUS, a. Pertaining to misadventure. 
MIS-AF-FIRM’ED, pp. Affirmed incorrectly. [ Coleridye 
MIs-AL-LOT'M ENT nw. A wrong allotment 
M1S-AP-PRE'CUA-TED, a. Improperly appreciated. 
MIS-AP-PRE-HFENSIVE-LY, adc. By misapprehension. 
MIS-AP-PRO-PRI-A’TION, 2. Wrong appropriation. 
MIS-AR-RANGE-MENT, 2. Wrong arrangement. 
MIS-BE-COM'ING-LY, adc. In an unsuitable manner. 
MIS-BE-FIT’TING, a. Not befitting. 
MIS-BE-SEEM-ING, a. Hl-suiting. 
MIS-BE-STOW-ED, pp. Bestowed Improperly. 
MIS-BE-STOW-ING, ppr.  Bestowing improperly. 
MIS-€AR’RI-ED, pp. Failed of the intended effect; brought 
forth prematurely. 
MIS-CEL-LA’NE-OUS-_LY, ado. With variety or mixture. 
MIS-CHARG’ED, pp. Charged erroneously. 
MIS-CLBIL/L-TY, 2. Capability of being mixed. 
MIS-CTT-ED, pp. Quoted wrong. 
MIS-€OM-PCT-ED, pp. Reckoned erroncously. 
MIS-€OM-PCOT-ING, ppr. Reckoning erroneously. 
MIS-CON-JE@TUR-ED, pp. Gunessed wrong. 
MIS-€CON-SE-E€RA TION, 2. Wrong consecration. 
MIS-€OUN’SEL-ED, pp. Wrongly advised. 
MIS-€OUN’SEL-ING, ppr. Advising wrongly. 
MIS-COUNT’ED, pp. Connted erroneously. 
MIS COUNTING, ppr. Counting incorrectly. 
MIS-CRE-A'TIVE, a. Tending w wrong creation. Shelly. 
MIS-DAT-ED, pp. Dated erroneously. 
MIS-DEEM-ED, pp. Erroneconsly judged. 
MIS DEEM-ING, ppr. Judging or thinking erroncously. 
MIS-DE-RIVE, v. ¢. Toerr in deriving. 
MIS-DE-SERTB-ED, a. Erroneously described. 
MIS-ED'U-€A-TED, a. Iinproperly educated. Barter. 
MIS-EN°TER-EN, We Entered wrong, as an account. 
MIS-ESTEMA-TED, pp. Estimated erroneously. 
MIS-EX-PLE EA TION, 2. Wrong explanation. 
MIS-EX-POUND’, cr. t. To expound erroneously. Hooker. 
MIS-EX-PRES’SION, a. Erroneous expression. Baxter. 
MIS-FALL’EN, pp. Happened untuckily. 
MIS-FORMED, p. Made of an ill shape. 
MIS-FOR’TO-NATE, a. Producing mistortune. HH. Taylor. 
MIS-GRAEFT-ED, pp. Grafted ami-s. 
MIS GDID-ING, x. The act of misleading. 
MIS-GUID-ING-LY, ade. Ina way to mislead. 
MIS-HEAR-ED, pp. Heard mistakingly ; or imperfectly. 
MIS-IN-STRUEIED, pp. Tnstructed amos, 
MIS-LEAD'ING, xn. A iniaguiding. 
MIS OR'DENA-TION, n. Wrong ordination. fore. 
MIS-POINT’ED, pp. Pointed wrong. 
MIS-POL'LCY, x. Wrong policy ; impolicy. 
MIS-PRAC’TICE, x. Wrong practice.  Alore, 
MIS PRO-NOUN'CED, pp. Pronounced incorreetly. 
MIS-PRO-POR’TION-ED, pp. Jvined widiout due proportion. 
MIS-SAID, pp. Said wrong. 
MISS-ED, pp. Failed in aim or in reaching the object. 
MIS SERWED . Berved unfaithfully. 
MIS-SH AP-EN-LY, ade. Ina misshapen way. 
MIS-SHAP-EN-NESS, 2. The state of being badly shaped. 
MIS-STAY-ED, a. Waving misscd ataye, os a ship. 
MIS-SUM-MA’TION, nn. Wrong summation. Scott. 
MIS: TA’/KEN-LY, adv. By mistake. 
MIS-TREAT, v. t. ‘To treat amie to abusc. 
MIS-TUN-ED, pp. Puy out of tine. 
M iS-TU"TOR_ED, PR Instructed amiss. 
MIS-YOK-FD, pp. roperly yoked. 
MIS-YOK-ING, ppr. Yoking improperly. 
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MOR 
MNE-MOS‘’Y-NE, ®. [Gr.] In fabulous history, the goddess 


of memory. 

MOB’BED, pp. Attacked by a disorderly crowd. 

MOB’BING, ppr. Attacking in a disorderly crowd. 

MO€’€ A-SON,2. A poisonous water serpent of the southern 
United States. 

MO-DE’NA, x. A crassoniike color. Good. 

MOD-E-RA‘TO, in music, denoting movement between an- 
dante and aflegro. 

Modus operandi, (e-] Manner of orereune: 

MO-HAM’MED-ISM, x. The religion, or doctrines and pre- 
cepts of Mohammed, contained in the Koran. 

MU-HAM’MED-IZE, v. t. To make conformable to the 
principles or modes and rites of Mohammed. 

MO‘HEER, x. A British Indian gold coin, value fifteen ru 
pees. AMulcom. 

MOIST’-E¥-ED, a. Having moist eyes. Coleridge. 

MO’LAR, ~ A grinding tooth. 

MO-LE€’U-LAR, a. Belonging to or consisting of molecules. 


Prout. 

MO’LOCEH, 2. In ecripture, the deity ef the Ammonites, to 
whom human sacrifices were offered. Lev. xviii. 

MO-MENT’OUS- NESS, 2. State of bemg of great importance. 

MON’AR€H-ISM, x. The principles of monarchy ; love or 
preference of monarchy. Jefferson. 

MON'‘AREII-IZ-ED, pp. Converted to a monarchy. 

MON’AREH-IZ-ING, ppr. Governing ; changing to a mon- 

MON’AS-TE-RI-AL, a. Pertaining to a monastery. [archy. 

MO-NAS’TI-EON, 2. A book on monasteries. 

MON’L-TOR, ». In zoology, a genus of lizards inhabiting 
the warmer parts of the eastern continent. 

MON-O-CAR-DI-AN. a. (Gr. povus and xapdta.) Havinga 
singlc heart, aa fishes and reptiles. It may be used as a noun. 

MON-O-€ARP-OUR, a. (Gr. povos, aole, and xapros, fruit.) 
Bearing a single fruit. 

MON-O-CHLAM-YD'E-OUS, a. (Gr. povos and yAapyvs.] 
In botany, having a single covering, that is, a calyx Without 
a oe or a corol without a calyx. Liadiley. 

MON’O-CHROM, vr. (Gr. novos, sole, and xpwpa, color.) A 

inting with a single color. Elmces. 

MON-O€'LI-NOUS, a. (Gr. pévus, one, and «divn, bed.) 
In botany, hermaphrodite, or having both stamens and pis 
tils in every flower. 

MO-NOC’RA-SY, x. (Gr. povog, sote, and epartw, to govern.) 
Govemment by a single person. 

MON’O-€RAT, 2. One who governs alone. 

MON'O-DRAM, n. [or povos and dpaya.) A dramatic per- 
formance by a sing!¢ person. 

MON-O-DRAM-AT‘I€, a. Pertaining to a monodram. 

MON~)-GRAM'MIE€, a. Pertaining to a monogram. 

MON-O-GRAPH'I1€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of a mon- 
ograph; in the form of a monograph. 

MO-NOG’RA-PHIST, x. One who writes a monograph. 


Keith. 
MON‘O-LITH, ». (Gr. povos, and diGos, & stone.) A single 


stone. 

MON-O-LITH'J€, a. Consisting of a single stone; as mono- 
lithic temples of Nubia. Russel. 

MO-NOL’O-GIST, . [Gr. povos, sole, and oyos, Acyw, to 
Ener One who sohloginzes. 

Ma cice ‘A-CHIST, nz. e wiro fights in single combat; a 

ue 

MON-O-MA'NLA€, a. Affected with monomany. 

MON-O-MA’NI-A€, 2. A person affected by monomany. 

MON’O-MA-NY, x. [Gr. povos and pava.) Derangement 
a a ene faculty of the mind, or with regard to a particu- 
ar subject. 

MON-O-SEP’A-LOUB, a. (Gr. povos and sepal.) Having one 
sepel, when the sepals are united at the inargin. Lindley. 

MON’'O-THE-IST, x. One who believes in one God only. 

MON-O-THE-IST’L€, a. Pertaining to monotheism. 

MO-NOTH’E-LII-ISM, 2. The opinion that Christ had but 


one will. 

MO-NOTOM-OUR, a (Gr. povos and repvw.) Jn mineralo- 
gy. HA its cleavage distinct only in a single direction. 
Shepard. re 

MON-O-TREM'A-TOUS, a. Having only one external open- 
ing for urine and excrements. ‘ 

MO-NOX’Y-LON, x. [Gr. povos and fvAov.) A cance or 
bont made from one piece of timber. 

M NYFH'LING, x. The being of a month. 

MON’TI-€LE, x. A Hittle mount; a hillock ; sometimes 
written monticule. Lyell. 

MON-TIG’E-NOUS, a. [L. mons, and Gr. ytvos-] Produced 
on & mountain. 

MOON’-BLAST-ED, a. Blamed by the influence of the 
moon. Coleridge. 

MOON’SHEE, x. An interpreter in Hindostan. 

MOP-(8H-LY, adv. In a mopish manner. 


MOP’PED, pp. Rubbed or wiped with a mop. 
MOPPING, ppr. Rubbing or drying with a mop. 
MO-RAL'I-TY, 2. A kind of old play. 


MOR-CEAU, x. morso. (Fr.] A bit; a morsel. 
MORDANT-LY, adv. In the manner of a mordant. 
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MO’RI-BUND,a@ In a state of dying. 

MO’RI-BUND, 2 A dying person. Oye. 

MOR’PHLNA, Ix. (Gr. popgeds, the god of slecp.] A ve 

MOR’PHINE, getable alkaloid, exuracted from opium, of 
which it constitutes one of the narcotic principles. Bige- 

MOR TAL-IZ-ED, pp Made mortal. {tow. Ure. 

MOR’TAL-IZ-LNG, ppr. Making mortal. 

MOS’LEM, x. A mussulman; an orthodox Mohammedan. 

MOSS -€AP-PED, a. Capped with moss. Mrs. Butler. 

MOTH’ER-LAND, x. The land of one's mother or parents. 

MO-TIF‘I€, a. (L. motus and facto.) Producing motion. 

MO'TION-ED, pp. Moved; proposed. { Good. 

MO'TION-ING, ppr. Proposing. 

MO"’VION-IST, xn. One who makes a motion 

MOUS ING, ppr. Catching mice; tearing, as a cat devours 

MOW ED), pp. Put into a mow. {a mouse. 

MUCH-RE-GRETTED, a. Deeply ed. 

MU-CIP’A-ROUS, a. Sccreting or producing mucus. 

MU’‘€OR, x. (L.] Moldiness. A genusof Fungi. All mold 
is considered to consist of small Fungi or muslrvoome. 

MUD’DI-ED, Soiled with mud. 

MUD'DY-ING, ppr.  Soiling with mud. 

MUEZ'ZIN, 2». A Mohainmedan crycr of the hour of prayer. 

MULET’ED, pp. Fined; punished by a pecuniary fine. 

MULE, ». An instrument for spinning. 

MCULE-SPIN-NER, wn. One who spins on a mule. 

MUL'LION-ED, pp. Shaped into divisions. 

MUL’TI-FOLD, a. Many Umes doubled; snanifold; numer- 


ous. 

MUL-TI-FORM’OUS, a. Having many forme. Teylor. 

MUL-TIL’O-QUENCE, x. Use of many words; talkative- 
neva. Adams. 

MUL-FL-TUDIN-A-RY, a. Multitudinous; manifold 

Multum in parvo. Re Much ia Tittle compres. 

MUM-MELFLCA‘TION, a. The act of making into a mummy. 

MUMMI-FLED, pp. Made into a mummy. 

MUASUMI-F&-ING, pyr. Making into a mummy. 

MUMP ING, ppr. Chewing with continued motion ; nibbling. 
2. Begging with false pretense. 

MUNCH’'LNG, ppr. Chewing by great mouthfuls. 

MUO’REX, x. shell. 

MC’RI-A, x. [L. sea-water, brine; amerus, bitter.] Bea- 
water; aalt water. In chomistry, the substance from which 
are extracted various agents. 

MUSCH'EL-KALK, x. A limestone. Mantel. 

MUS'€OID, a. (Gr. pooxos and ecdos.] Ln botany, mnoes-like. 

MUS’COD, a. A moss-hke towerless plant. Lendicy. 

MOS-ED, pp. Meditated; thought on. 

MO‘SI€, x. Music of the spheres, the harmony suppoerd by 
the ancients to be produced by the movements of We ceics- 
tial orbs. 

MCOS-ING-LY, adv. By musing; in a musing way. 

MUS’KET-RY, 2. Muskets in general, or their fire. 

MUS'SUL-MAN-LY, ado. In the manner of museulmans. 

MUS‘’TER-ED, pp. Assembled, as troope for review. 

Mutatis mutandis. [L.} The things being changed that ought 
to be changed. 

MUZ'ZLED, pp. Fastened by the mouth to prevent biting or 

MUZ'ZLING, ppr. Fastening the mouth. (eating. 

MfY-OT’O-MY, n. (Gr. pus and ron, a cutting.) A dimcc- 
tion of the muscles. 

MYRT-A-PODE, a. {Gr. prpia, ten thousand, and xodss, 
feet.] An order or class of animals having many fect of 


legs. Bell. 

MYR-I-O-RA’MA, n. (Gr. pvptos, infinite, and apew, to sve.} 
Views of objects in numbers indefinite ; sections so contri- 
ved Wat they may be coinbined into pictures to any extent. 

MYR-MI-DO'NI-AN, a. Like or pertaining to mynnidons. 

MYR‘TLE-BER-RY, ». The fruit of the myrue. 

MYS-TA-GOG'I€-AL, @. Pertaining to the interpretation of 

MYSTER-IZE, v. t. To expreasin enigmas. — [mysterice 

MYS’TER-IZ,-ED, pp. Expressed enigmatically. 

MYS’TER-IZ-ING, ppr. Expressing in enigmas. 

MYS’TER-Y, 2. A Kind of old play. 

MYS’TLFI-€A-TION, wn. The act of rendering any thing 

MYS'TI-FILED, pp. Covered with mystery. (mysterious. 

MYS‘TI-F¥, v.t. To involve in mystery. 

MYS’TI-Ff-ING, pyr. Covering with mystery. 

MY‘THO-PLASM, 2. A narration of mere fable. 


N. 


NAB'BED Caught suddenly. 

NAB'BING, ppr. Seizing sudderily. 

NA'VOSE, a. Spotted; freckled. 

NAI-ADES, n. plur. ln conchology, @ family of fresh-water 
shells. S. S. Haldiman. 

NAR-CE'I-NA, ¢n. (Gr. vapxn.) Analkaloid obtained from 

NAR'CE-INE, opium, in the form of a white crystalline 
sulid, with a slightly bitter and galvanic taste. 

NAR-COT‘I€-O-AC-RI1D, a. In mediczne, the French mode 
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of expressing what te called in English acrid-narcotic; a 
combination of acrid and narcotic properties. 

NAR’ROW-MXIND-ED, a. Iiliberal; mean spirited ; of con- 
fined views or sentiments, 

NAR’ROW-SIGHT-ED, a. 

NA’SAL-IZ-ED, v. t. To renger nasal, as sound. 

NA’TION-AL-ISM, 2. The State of being national; nation- 

NA‘TION-AL-IZ-ED, pp. Rendered national. jality. 

NA‘TION-AL-IZ-ING, ppr. Making national; giving one 
the character and habits of a nation. 

NAT U-RAL-ISM, x. Religious knowledge which may be 
seule by incn’s natural powers, without revelation. 

NAU‘'SFE-A-TED), pp. Rejected with disgust 

NAU'SE-A-TING, ppr. Lothing; rejecting with disgust. 

NAU’TIL-OID, a. Risemblins the nautilus. 

NAU‘TIL-OID, wn. [.Wautides and ecdos.) That which has 
the torm of the nautilus. 

NAV'L-GA-BLY, adv. Ina navigable manner. 

NEAR-SIGHT’ED-NESS, a. ‘The state of heing short-sighted. 

NE-CES’SI-TOUS-LY, ado. 1n a necexsitous manner. 

NEE@’RO-LTPE, x. A variety of trachyte. 

NE€-ROPH'A-GOUS, a. (Gr. vexpus and dayo.] 
or feeding on the dead. irby. 

pe n. [Gr. vexpos and rods.) A city of the 

ead. 

NE€-RO-SE€OP'IE, a. (Gr. vexpos and cxotew.] Relating 
to post-mortem examinations. 

NE-€RO'SIS, a. (Gr. vexpwois.) Among physicians, mor- 
tification; the dry gangrene. 

NE€-TA’RE-OUS-LY, adv. Ina nectareons manner. 

NE€-TA’RE-OUS-NESS, n. The quality of being nectareous. 

NECTAR TZ-ED, pp. Sweetened. 

NE€-TAR-IZ-ING, ppr. Sweetening. 

NEE’DLE-POINT-ED, @. Pointed as needles. 

NEF’DLE-WORK-ED, a. Worked with needles. Afrs. 

NEF'DLING, ppr. Forming crystals like needles. [ Butler. 

NE-FA’RLOUS-NESS, 2. ‘The quality of being nefarious. 

NEG'A-TIV-ED, pp. Disproved; rejected by vote. 

NEG 4-TIVE-NESS, 2. The quality of being negative. 

NEG-LE€CT’ED-NESS, n. State of being neglected. AMfore. 

NEIGH-ING, ppr. Whinnying. 

NEM ‘A-LINE, a. (Gr. ynya,athread.] In mineralogy, hav- 
ing the forin of threads; fibrous. SAcpard. 

NE-OG’A-MIST, 2.) (Gr. veos, new, and yapew, to marry.) 
A person recently murried. ° 

NFE-O-LOG'TE-AL-LY, adv. In a neological manner. 

NE-OL-O-GV-ZA TION, xn. Theactof neologizing. Jefferson. 

NE-OL/0-@IZE, v. t. ‘To introduce or use new terms. 

Ne plus ultra. (L. no further.) To the utmost extent. It 
ia customary to omit the last word and say Ve plus. 

NERVES, n. In detany, parallel veins in a leat, from the 
base to the apex. 

NERVE’SHAK-EN, a. Affected by a shaking. Scott. 2. 
Shocked ; vvercome or oppressed by some violent influence, 
impression, or sensation. 

NEST’LED, pp. Housed, as in a nest; snugged closely* 

NESLLING, . Lying close and snug. 

NEU-RAL‘GY, x. (Gr. vevpoy, a nerve, and adyus, pain.) 
Pain in the nerves; a peculiar disease. 

NEU-ROT IE, a. Relating to the nerves; seated in the 
Merves; as, a neurotic disease. 

NEU-ROT IC, x. A di-vase having its seat in the nerves. 

NEOTRAL, a. In dotany, a proposed English substitute for 
neuter. Having neither stamens nor pistils. 

NEO-TRAL-TINT, n. The unt or purple hue which distant 
faills assume. 

NEV-ER-CRAS’ING, a. Having no cessation or pause. 

NEV-FR-SA’TED, a Never satisfied. Kirby. 

NEV-ER-TIRING, «a. Never enduring weariness. Ver- 

NEW’-BORN, a. Recently born. 1 Pet. ib mance: 

NEW’-€COIN-ED, a. Fresh from the mint; newly formed. 

NEW-€0M'ER, 2. One who has lately come. Irving. 

NEW-FAB‘RI-€A-TED, a Newly made. Burke. 

NEW-FAN'CELED, a Newly fancied. 

NEW-FOUND’, a. Newly discovered. 

N EW-IN-VENT’ED, a. Newly invented. 

NEW-MADE’, a. Newly made or formed. Afoore. 

NEWS'BOY, 2. A boy who carries and delivers newspapers. 

NEWS VEND-ER, 2. A seller of newspapers. 

NEW-YORK’ER, x. A native of New-York. 

NIB’BLING-LY, adv. Ina nibbling manner. 

NICK’ED, pp. Hit; touched tuckily. 2. Notehed, or made 
nin fucision in, as in a borse’s tail. 

NIEK’-KNACKS, rn. Trifles. 

N1€-O-TiAN'I-NA, ) 2. A solid oil obtained from tobacco, 

NI€-O-TIA‘’NINE, and one of its active principles. 

NI-EL’LO, x. A epecies of work used by the Romans and 
the Italians, resembling damask-work, made by enchasing a 
mixture of silver and lead into cavities in wood and metals, 

NIG'GLED, pp. Tritled with. { Eimes. 

N{G'‘GLING, ppr. Mocking. 

NIGHT-FLY-ER, ». An animal or insect that files in the 

NIGHT-LESS, a. Having no nicht. ee 

WNWihi debet. (L. he owes nothing.) A plea denying a debt. 


Having a narrow sight. 
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NYAil dictt. [L. be says nothing.) In law, a judgment 
nthil dicit, f when the aired makes no Le ” 

NIHIL-1SM, 2. Nothingness; nihility. Dwwighe. 

Nu despcramlum de republica. [L.] We are never to despair 
of the republic or state. 

NIMBUS, x. (L.] On anctfent medals and monuments, a 
circle or disk of rays or light. Edmes. 

NIP, x. A seizing. 

NO-A’€CHI-AN, a. Relating to the time of Noah, the patri- 
arch. Phillips, Geol. 

NOD'DING, a. In dotany, a substitute for the term nutent ; 
having the top hent downward. 

NODE, n. In botany, the part of a plant where the leaves 
are expanded and the buds formed. Lindley. Nodes or 
Nodal points, in music, the fixed points of a sonorous chord, 
at which it divides itself, when it vibrates by alyuot parta, 
and produces the harmonic sounds. 

NOISE’LESS-LY, adv. Without noise; silently. ’ 

NOISE’LESS-NESS, x. A state of silence. 

eI ar nm. The principles of the Nominalists. 

TOWN. 

NO-MOG’RA-PHY, n. (Gr. vopos, law, and yoa¢w, to write.) 
A treatise on laws. 

NON-A€E-CED-ING, a. Not acceding. 

NON-CHA-LANCE, a. ([Fr.]  Indillerence; carelessness; 

Indiffer-nt; careless; cool. 


coolness. 
NON-CHA-LANT’, a. (Fr. 
NON-€0-ITE’SION, xn. antof cohesion. Lindley. 
NON-€O-IN'CLDENT, a. Not coincident. 
NON-€OM-MIT’TATL, 2. A state of not being committed or 
pledged; forbearance of committing one’s self. Anterican 
prvecdend. 
NON-€CON-€LUD-ING, a. Not ending or closing. Barter. 
NON-€ON-TRIB’U-TING, a. Not contributing. Jefferson. 
oe n. A failure to depusit or throw 
own. 
a en ENT rn. A failure of development. 
Lindicy. 
NON-DIS-€0V’ER-Y, ». Want of discovery. Buckland. 
NON-E-LE€’TION, n. Failure of election. Jefferson. 
Non est tnrentus. (lu.) He is not found. 
NON-EX-COM-MUO'NI-€A-BLE, a. Not liable to excom- 


munication. 
NON-EX-IST’ENT, a. Not having existence. B. Godwin. 
That can not be stretched. 


NON-EX-TEN’SILE, a. 
NON-IM-PORT-ING, a. Not bringing trom forcign countries. 
Not a member, 


NON’MEM-BRER, n. 

NON-MEM’BER-SHIP, 2. State of not being a member. 

NON-O-BE'DI-ENCE, 2. Neglect of obedience. Milner. 

Non obstante. (I..] Notwithstanding; in opposition to what 
has been stated or is to be stated or admitted. 

A clause in statutes and letters patent, importing a license 
from the king todo a thing which at common law tnight 
be lawfully done, but being restrained by Act of Parlia- 
ment, can not be done without such license. Fncye. 

NON-SLAVE-HOLD-ING, a. Not possessing slaves. 
NON-SUB-MIS'SION, 2». Want of submission. 
NON-SUB-MIS’SIVE, a. Not sulmiasive. 
NOOS’ED, pp. Caught in a noose, 
NORSKE, n. A pame for the language of Norway. 
NOR FH ERN-ER, 2. One a native or resident in Ure north; 
in the United States, opposed to southerner. 
NORTH’ERN-MOST, a. Situated at the point furthest north. 
NORFIVWARD-LY, a. Having a northern direction. 
NORTH WARD-LY, adv. Ina northern direction. 
NO-SO-E€OMTE-AL, a. Relating to a hospital, 
NO-SOG’RA-PHY, 2. The science of the description of dia- 
NOTCHED, pp. Cut into small hollows. [euses. 
NOTCH'ING, pyr. Cutting Into emall hollows. 
NOTE’LESS-NESS, 2. A state of being noteless. Knowles. 
NOTING, pyr. Setting down in writing. 
NOV’EL-STUD-I-ED, a. Studied in novela. Tucker. 
NO-VtLU‘NAR, a. [L. noriluntum.] Pertaining to the new 
moon. 
NO-YAU, 2. A cordial flavored with the kernel of the nut 
of the bitter almond. 
NUN'BIN, xn. A small or imperfect ear of maiz. 
NO-BIL’/L-TY, x. ‘The state of being marriageable. 
Walker. 
NU-DI-BRAN€H'T-ATE, a. Relating to an order of mollus- 
cous animals, having no shell whatever. 
NUL-LI-FI-CA’TION, 2. The act of nullifying; a render- 
ing void and of no effect or of no legal effect. 
NUL‘LUEFI-ER, 2. One who makes void; one who main 
tains the right to nullify a contract by one of the partics. 
NUL‘LI-FY-ING, par. Annulling; making void. 
NO MER-A-TED, pp. Reckoned in numbers, calcutated. 
NUN‘NISH-NESS, 2.) The habits or manners of nuns. Foz. 
NUR“PUR-ED, pp. Nourished ; educated ; trained up. 
NUT, ». Asmat! block of metal contajning a Concave screw, 
called also a peau isang waits 
NUT’TING, ppr. Gatherin . 
NYM-PHIP-A-ROUS, a. (L. nymphaand pario.) Producing 
ny mplts. 


Alez. 
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NYMPH’'O-MA-NY, 2. Morbid and incontroiiable sexual 
desire in females, breaking the bounds of modest demeanor ; 
@ true and proper disease, which is po more under the con- 
tzol of ube will than tetanus. 


O. 


GAD, for Woad. (Not use.) 

OAR-ED, pp. {mpelled by rowing. 

OAR-FOOT-ED, @. Having fect for oars, as certain animals. 
Burnett. 

OB-CON’TE, a. [ob and conic.] In botany, conical, but hav- 
ing the apex downward. 

OB-FUS’CA-TING, ppr. Darkentng ; obscuring. 

OB-JECIWED, pp. Opposed in words; offcred reasons 
against. 

OB JECIING, por. Opposing ; offering reasons against. 

OBJEC-TIV’L-TY, x. Objectiveners. 

OB’ JRET-LESS, a. Having no object. Coleridge. 

Clonded , obscured. 


OB-NC’BI LA-TED, pp. 

OB'’RO-GATE, v. t. (L. obrogy.) To propose or proclaim a 
rew and contrary law, instead of annulling the old one.) 
Not in use.) 

oO sat aaa pp. Clouded, or made partially dark; con- 
ceared, 

OB-SCOR-ING, ppr. Darkening; making lca visible or in- 
telligible ; tarnishing. 

OB’SE-€RA-TED, pp. Entreated; prayed enmesty. 

OB‘SE-ERA-TING, ppr. Supplicating; beseeching. 

OB-SF'QUI-OUS-NESS, n. Ready obedience ; prompt com- 
phance with the orders of a superior. 2. Servile submis 
sion; mean or excessive complaisance. 

OB‘SE-RA-TED, pp. Locked up. 

OB'SE-RA-TING, ppr. Locking up. 

OB-SIG-IL-LA‘TION, wn. (L. 0b and sigillo.} A sealing up. 


Not te use. 

Obsta principiis. Ua Resist the beginnings. 

OB-STRU CT’IVE-LY, adv. By way of obstruction. 

OB-STU'PE-FY, v. &. To stupefy. (Not used.) 

OB-TRET ED, a. (L. obtcctus.) Covered. 

OB-FRCD-ING, x. A thrusting in or entrance without right 
or invitation. 

O€-TIL’LION, ». The number produced by involving a 
million to the cighth power. 

O€-TWBER, x. A kind of ale, jocoscly ao called. 

OC TO-GE-NA-RY, a. An instrument of eight strings. 

O€'TO-PODE, 2. (Gr. oxrw, eight, and rovs, foot.) Anani- 
mal having eight feet or legs. Atrby. 

ODID’-LOQOK-ING, a. Having 2 singular look. 

O-DE'ON, wn. (Gr. wdetuv, from wdn, a song.) In ancient 
architecture, a theater in Greece in which pocts and musi- 
cians submitted their works to the public, and contended for 

wes. Elmes. 

O-DOM'E-TER, x. (Gr. odes, and perpoy.) An instrument 
to measure distance in travelling. Jefferson. 

O-DO-MET’RI€-AL, a. Pertaining to an odometer, or its 

O-DON*TOID, a. Tooth-like. (measurement 

O-DOR-[F’ER-OUS-LY, adv. In the manner of producing 

O&DOR-LESS, a. Free from odor. (odor. 

€, the Greck diphthong, has the sound of e, and in this work, 
it is omitted and E substituted. 

OFF’-HAND, ade. [off and hand.) Readily; with case; 
without hesitation or previous practice. 

OF-FY’CIA-TED, pp. Given in consequence of office. 2. 
Pertormed the duties of an office or the office of another. 
OFT’ EN-€0OM-ER, 2. One who comes trequently. Taylor. 
O-GYG6’'L-AN, a. Pertaining to Ogyges, the most ancient mon- 
arch m Greece, and to & great deluge in Attica, in hia days. 

2. Of great and dark antiquity. Jemprierc. 

OLD-GEN"I'LE-MAN-LY, ado. Pertaining to an old gentle- 
man, or like one. 

O-LE-OM'E-TER, . [olewm and a ae 
to ascertain the weight and purity of oil. 
from Gr. edatoy, oil, é&c. 

O-LE-O-RES’IN, x. A natural mixture of a terebinthinate 

OM-ELETIOAL, a. [Gr opt) 

A-LETIC-AL, a. r. op fAnrixos.) Affadle; ite; 
gifted in conversation. [Wor mm use.] Wecren 

OM'NI-BUS, 2. ([L. plural dative for all, from omnis, all.) 
A covered vehicle, usally a very large Wagon, used fur 
conveying passengers a short distance, in a city or from vil- 
Tage to village, or from a city to its environs. 

OM'NI-UM-GATH’ER-UM, rn. A cant name for a miscel- 
laneous collection of things or persons. Selden. 

OM-NIV’A-GANT, a. [L. omnis and vagor.}) Wandering 
any where and every where. e 

OM-PHA-LOP'SY-€HITE, x. (Gr. ougados, the navel, and 
Yoxn, spirit.) One of a sect which pretended to derive 
pleasure from sitting with their eyes fixed on the navel. 
Bib. Repos. 2, 249. 

ONE’-A CH-ED, @. Having one arch. JDfre. Butler. 


An instrument 
ctter, Eleometer, 
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ON ER-A-TED, pp. Loaded; burdened. 
ONE-SID-ED, a. Uaving one side. ; 
ae mw. Btate of being one-tuded. West. 


Reb. 

ON’LI-NESS, wn. The state of being alone. John Howe. 

ON-O-MA-TECH'NY, 2. (Gr. ovoya and rsyyn.) Prog- 
nostication by the letters of afiame. 

O-NOM-A-TO-PO-ET'I€, a. Formed to resemble the sound 
of the thing significd. Robmson. 

ON-SET’TING, n. A rushing or assaulting. 

Onus probandi. (Le The burden of proof. 

ON’Y-€HITPE, nz. kind of marble. 

O-NY-€HON’AN-CY, x. Divination by the nails. 

O’/O-LIT'E, x. Limestone composed of an aggregation of 
spheroidal grains. Afantell. 

OOZ'INGS, «. plur. Issues of a fluid. Keats. 

O’PAL-IZ-ED, pp. Made to resemble opal; as, epalized 
wood. Cleavcland. 

OP’ER-ANT, rw. One who oprrates. Colcridgre. 

O-PER’€U-LUM, x. In botany, the Kid of a piicher-form leaf. 
2. The cover of the eced vessel of certain moss like plants. 
3. In conchology, the plate which closes the orifice of aabel) 

O-PHID’I-AN, n. (Gr. ois, @ serpent.) An animal of the 
serpent kind, as the Boa, &c. The order is called Ophidia. 

OPH-THAL-MO-TOL’O-6]8ST, 2. One versed in ophthalmo 


tology. 

OPH-THAL-MO-TOL’O-6Y, 2. Science of ophthalmia or a 
treatise on it. Med. Journ. 

O'PI-A-TED, a. Mixed with opiun. 

O-PIF-ER-OUS, a. [L. ops, ops and fero.) Bringing help. 

OPPI-LA-TED, pp. Crowded together. 

OP'PI-LA-TING, » Filling with obstructions. 

OP-POR-TONE-NESS, n. In seasonable time. 

OP-POS8’A-BLF, a. That may or can be opposed. 

OP-POS'ING, ppr. Acting against; resisting. 

OP-PRO’BY, 2. Opprobrium. [Not weed.) 

OP TI€-AL-LY, ade. By optics or sight. 

OP’TI-MIST, x. One who hokis the opinion that aB events 
are ordered for the best. Strwart. 

OP*TION-AL-LY, adv. With the privilege of choice. DecigAt. 

OR-ANCGE-€0L-OR-ED, a. Huving the color of an orange. 

ORB'ING, ppr. Forming into a circle. 

ORB'LIKE, a Resembling an ore 

OR-€HI-DA’CEOUS, a. Relating to that group of plants of 
which Orchig is the type. 

OR-€HID’E-OUS, a. ae ra.) Pertaining to Orchis. 

OR-DAIN-MENT, 2. The act of ordaining. Burke. 

OR’DER, 2. To take orders, to have a license to preach the 
Gospel, and perform other ministerial functions. Holy 
orders, the Christian ministry. 

OR’DIN-A-TOR, nz. One who ordains or establishes. Bazter. 

Ore tenus. [L.] By word of mouth. 

OR-GAN-OG’RA-PHIST, ». One who describes the organs 
of animal or vegetable bodies. Lindley. 

OR-GAN-OL’O-GY, ». The science of the construction of 
organs. 

O-RLENT’AL-ISM, ». Doctrines or idioms of the Astaue 

O-RIG’IN-A-BLE, a. That may be originated. {nations. 

O-RIS-MOL’O-6Y, a. (Gr. opcopos, & term, and Aoyos, a dix 
course.) In natural Aistory, that department which tats 
of terms, whether descriptive or denominative. 

OR’NATE, v. t. [L. orno.) To adorn. 

OR'NA-TED pp. Adomed; ornamented. 

OR'NA-TING, pyr. Embellishing. 

OR’NI-THON, n. (Gr. an aviary.] A building for the keep- 
ing of fowls. FElmes. 

OR’NITH-OR-RIIYN CH'US, an. (Gr. opris, opyiBos, & fowl, 
and pvyxos, a benk.) A strange animal, found only in 
New Folland, sometimes catied water mole. 

OR'THOSTADE, 2. (Gr. opOus, straight, and «tsapar, to 
stand.] In ancirnt costume, a long and ample tunic, with 
straight or upright folds. Fdmes. 

OR-THOT’RO-POUS, a. (Gr. opGog and rperw.) In deteny, 
erect on the embryo of a plant. Lerdley. 

OR-THOT’Y-PUUS, a. (Gr. optos, straight, and rvxos, form. 
In mineralogy, having a perpendicular cleavage. Shepa 

OS'-CIL-LA-TOR, x. In natural Atatory, minute animals or 
plants which have oscillatory motions. It seems not to be 
agreed whether they belong to the animal or vegetable 

OS’CU-LANT, a. Kissing. (kingdoas. 

O’STER-ED, a. Covered or adorned with osiers. Editon. 

O'SIER-HOLT, x. (Sax. holt, a wood.) In England, a place 
where willows for basket work are cultivated. Hooker's 
Brit. Flora. 

OS-SI-F¥'ING, ppr. Changing into bone; becoming bone. 

OS-THEX’Y, ». (Gr.] ‘The ossitication of parts of the body 

OS'TRA-CTZ-ED, pp. Banished by the popular voice. 

OS’TRA-CTZ-ING, ppr. Banishing or expelling by the popa- 

OSTRA-GOTH, 2. Goths of the East. {lar voice. 

O-TAL’GY, 2. A pain in the car. 

OT’TO-MAN, ». A sort of hassuc or mat. & A stool with 
a stuffed seat. 

OU’RANG-OUTAN G, n. Sce ORANG-OUTANG. 

OUT-AR’GUE, v. t. To argue better than another. 
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OUT-BAL’AN-CED, pp. Outweighed. 
OUT-BAR-RED, pp. Shut out by bars. 
OUT’BURST, x. (out and burst.) A breaking or bursting 
OUT-CHEAT’ v.t. To execced in cheating. {out. 
OUT-CHEAT ED pp. Exceeded in cheating. 
OUT-CHEAT IN G, ppr. Surpassing in cheating. 
OUT'’€EROP, x. In xuncralogy, the basset edge of strata. 
OUT-DAZ'ZLE, »v. t. To surpass in dazzling, 
OUT-DAZ'ZLED, pp. Surpassed in dazzling. 
OUT-DOOR’, a. Being without the house. 
OUT-DOORS’, adv. Abroad; out of the house. 
OUI’FIT, 2. Money advanced to a public minister, going to 
a foreign country, beyond his salary. United States. 
OUT-FLASH’, 0. ¢. To surpass in flashing. 
OUT-FLASH'ING. ppr. Surpassing in flashing. 
OUT-GEN‘ER-AL-ED, pp. Exceeded in military skill. 
OUT-GONE’, pp. Gone beyond. 
OUT-HER'OD-ED, pp. Surpassed tn ermelty. 
OUTJEST’ED, pp. Overpowered by jesting. 
OUT-LASI’ED, pp. Lasted Jonger than something else. 
OUT-LEAP’ED, pp. Leaped beyond. 
OUT-LEAP ING, ppr. Leaping beyond. 
OUT’LI-ER, n. A part lying without, or beyond the main 
body. Mantell. 
OUT’LIN-ED, pp. Marked with an outline. 
OUT-LIV’ED, pp. Survived; lived beyond. 
OUT-LIV'ING, Living beyond another's life. 
OUT-MA-NEU'VER, v. t. To surpass in mancuvertng. 
OUT-MARCH'‘ED, pp. Left behind in a marcela. 
OUT-MEAS'UR-ED, pp. Exceeded in extent. 
OUT-NUM'BER-ED, pp. Excecded in number. 
OUT-POUR-ED, pp. Sent forth in a stream. 
OUT’RA-GED, pp. Treated with violence or Wrong; abused 
by insolent language. 
OUT-REACH'ED, pp. Reached beyond. 
OUT-REAS'ON-ED, pp. Surpaxed in reasoning. 
OUT-RE€K’ON-ED, pp. Excelled in computation. 
OUT-ROAR’ED, pp. Surpassed in roaring. 
OUT-SAIL’ED, pp. Sailed raster than. 
OUT-SAIL‘'ING . Leaving behind in sailing. 
OUT-SPARK’LE, v.t. To excced in sparkling. 
OUT-SPARK’LED, pp. Burpassed in sparkling. 
OUT-SPARK’LING, pyr. Surpassing in sparkling. 
OUT-SPREAD'ING, ppr. Extending; diffusing. 
OUT-SPREAIYING, 2. The act of spreading over or diffusing. 
OUT-STAR’ED, Outfaced with effrontery. 
OUT’START-ING, a. Btarting out. Coleridge. 
OUT-STEP PED, pp. Stepped beyond. 
OUT-STRETCH'ED, pp. Extended ; spread out. 
OUT-STRETCH'ING, ppr. Spreading out; expanding. 
OUT-STRIPPED, pp. Outrun. 
OQUT-TALK’ED, pp. Overpowered by talking: 
OUT-TOIL, c. ¢t. To toil to a degree beyond another. 
OUT-VOT ED, pp. Defeated by plurality of sutfrages. 
OUT-WALK'ED, pp. Lett behind in walking. 
OUT-WEIGH’ED, pp. Eacceded in weight, value or im- 


ate . 
a -WEIGH’ING, ppr. Exceeding in weight, value or in- 
uence. 
OUT-WITTED, Overreached ; defcated by stratazem, 
O’VAL-SHAP-ED, a. Oval. or by superior ingenuity. 
O-VA‘/RL-AN, a. Belonging to the female ovaria. 
O-VER-AET’ED, pp. Acted to excers. 
O-VER-A€TING, ppr. Pertomiing more than is necessary. 
O-VER-AW’ED, pp. Restrained by awe. 
O-VER-BAL’ANC-ED, pp. Weighed down; exceeded in 
weight or inportance. 
O-VER-BAL’AN-CING, ppr. Exceeding in weight, value or 
O-VER-BUR'DEN-ING, ppr. Qverfoading. {im portance. 
O-VER-CAR‘'RLED, pp. Carried too far. 
O-VER-€AST ING, par. Overspreading with clouds or gloom. 
O-VER-CHARG‘ED, pp. Loaded to excess; charged more 
than is proper. 
0-VER-€LOUD'ED, pp. Overspread with clouds. 
SVEN COMING: pr. Vanquishing ; subduing; getting the 
better of. 
O-VER-€CON'FLDENT-LY, adr. With toomuch confidence. 
O-VER-COUNT‘ED, pp. Rated above the value. [Baxzter. 
O-VER-DO-ING, ppr. Doing to excess. 
O-VER-DRAWN’, pp. Being drawn upon beyond the credit 
or funds of the drawer. 
OVER-DRESS'ED, pp. Adomed to excess. 
OVER-EAT’EN, a. Having eaten too much. 
O-VER-ES’TI-MATE, o. t. To estimate too highly. 
.OVER-FSTI-MATE, x. An estimate that is too high. 
O-VER-EX-CTI’ED, a. Too much excited. 
O-VER-EX-CTTE’MENT, n. Excess of excitement. 
Son yoke Fed to excess, 
©-VER-FLOW-ED, pp. Run or spread over, as water; 
O-VER-FOND’, a. Fond to excess. (deluged. 
O-VER-FULL, a. Too full. 
O-VER-GROWN, pp. Covered with herbage; risen above. 
2. Grown heyonil the natural rize. 
O-VER-HANG ING, a. Hanzing over or above. 
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O-VER-HASTE, ». Too t haste. 

O-VER-HAUL’ED, pp. over for examination. 9, 
Overtaken in a chase. 

0-VER-HEAT-ED, pp. Heated to excess. 

0-VER-IS‘SUE, x. An issuing to excess; as, the overiseuce 
of bank notes. 

O-VER-JOY’ED, pp. Transported with gladness. 

0-VER-LA’BORB-ED, a. Labored to excess. Scott. 

O-VER-LAND’, a. Passing by land; as, an overland journey. 

O-VER-LAP’, v. t. To lap over. [ Tantological.} 

0-VER-LAV'ISH, a. Lavish to excess. 

O-VER-LEAP’ED, pp. Leaped over; passed by leaping. 

O-VER-LIE’, v. ¢. To lie over of upen something. AMantell. 

O-VER-LOAD ED, pp. Loaded too heavily,; filled to exceas. 

0-VER-LOAD’IN G, ppr. Putting on too heavy a burden; 
filling to excess, 

O-VER-LOOK’ED, pp. Viewed from a higher place; seen 
from over the shoulder; passed by indulgently ; negiccted ; 

O-VER-LY'ING, ppr. Lying over. {slighted. 

O-VER-MATCH'ED, a. Exceeded iu power. 

O-VER-PALD’, pp. Paid more than is due. 2 Rewarded 


beyond merit. 
0-VER-PAS’RION-ATE, a. Passionate to excess, 
0-VER-PAS'SLON-ATE-LY, adv. With too much passion. 
O-VER-PA'TIENT, a. Patient to excesa. 
0-VER-PEO-PLED, pp. Overstocked with inhabitants. 
0-VER-PER’EMP-TO-RY, @. Too peremptory. 
0-VER-PER-SUAD-ED, pp. Intluenced beyond one’s incli- 
nation or opinion. 
0-VER-POW’'ER-ED, pp. Vanquished by superior force. 
0-VER-POW’ER-ING, ppr. Subduing; reducing to submis 
sion. 
O-VER-POW'ER-ING-LY, adv. With superior force. 
O-VER-RAT’ED, pp. Estimated at too high a rate. 
O-VER-RAT'ING, Placing too high a value on. 
0-VER-READI-LY, ade. With too much readiness. 
0-VER-READ’I-NESS, 2. Excess of readiness. 
OVER-READ’Y, a. Too ready. 
O-VER-RIPE, a. Matured to excess. 
O-VER-ROL-ED, pp. Influenced by predominant power. & 
Buperseded or rejected. 
6-VER-RUN’‘, pp. Runor spread over; grownover; injured 
by treading down. 
O-VER-RUN'NING, 2. The act of overflowing or running 
over. 
0-VER-SERU-PU-LOS'T-TY, — Ix. Excess of scrupulous 
0-VER-SERC’PU-LOUS-NESS, ( ness. 
O-VER-SEE-ING, ppr. Superintending ; overlooking. 
O-VER-SET’TING, ppr. Turning upou the side or bottom 
upward; subverting; overthrowing. 
O-VER-SHAD'OW-ED, pp. Overshaded; sheltered; pro- 
O-VER SLEPT’, pp. Slept too long. (tected. 
O-VER-STATE, c. t. To exaggerate in statement; to state 
in too strong terns. D. Webster. : 
O-VER-STEPT’, pp. Exceeded or stept beyond proper bounds. 
O-VER-STOEKED, pp. Filled too tull; crowded; furnish- 
ed with more catile than are wanted, as a farm. 
O-VER-STUFF'ED, a. Stuffed to excess. 
0-VER-SWARMING, a. Swarming to excess. 
O-VER-SWELL’/ED, pp. Swelte'd to excess. 
O-VER-TAK’EN, pp. Come up with in pursult; caught; 


taken by surprise. 

60-VER-TARK’'ED, pp. Tasked too heavily. 

O-VER-THROW'ING, ppr. Turning upside down; throw- 
ing down; ruining; subverting. 

at aie eel pp. Tumed upside down; demolished; 

efeated. 

6-VER-TOP’PED, pp. Risen above the top; excelled; ob- 
ecured. 

6 VER-TRADE, ov. #. To trade beyond capital, or to pur 
chase goods beyond the means of payment, or beyond the 
wants of the community. 

O-VER-TRAD/ING, ppr. Trading to excess, beyond capital, 
or the public wants, 
O-VER-TRAD'ING, vn. The actor practice of buying goods 
beyond the means of payment, or beyond the wants of the 

comuunity. 

6-VER-VAL'U-ED, pp. Placed too high a value on. 

O-VER-VAL'U-ING, ppr. Valuing too highly. 

0-VER-WHELM’ED, pp. Cmehed with weight or numbem. 

0-VER-WORK’ED, pp. Worked beyond strength. 

O-VER-WORK'ING, ppr. Working to excese. 

0-V1-POS'TT, v. ¢. it coum and peno.| 'To lay eggr 

O-VI-POS'IT-ER, 2. One that deposits egg. 

0-VI-PO-SITION, a. [L. orun, czy, and posttio, a depodit- 
ing.) The laying or depositing of ezes, as animals. Kirby. 

0O-VOLD, a. In botany, terete und swelling toward the base, 
or with the outline of an egg. 

O’'VULFE, jn. [from LE. onem.] In botany, a body borne 

O’'VU-LUM, by the placenta of a plant, and desuned to 

O’'VU-LITF, 2. foesil egg. [become a seed. Lradley. 

OX-Y-MIVRLATE, 2. Chloride. 

OX-Y-MU-RLAT LE, a. (Gr. ofoc, and Lat. muria.) Am 
epithet given to an acid, now called chlorine. 
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PA-CHAL‘E, a. Pertaining to the government of a pacha. 
See PasHawltic. 

PA€H-Y-DAE’TYL, xn. (Gr. rayvs, thick, and daxrvdos, a 
toe.) A bird or other animal having thick toes. Hitchcock. 

PA€H’Y-DERM, nz. ace Taxus, thick, and depya, skin.) A 
non-ruminant hoofed animal. 

PACH-Y-DER’MA-TA, n. In zoology, an order of mammals 
which have hoofs, but do not ruminate. 

PAC-ING, Mensuring by steps. 

PA€-TO'LLAN, a. Pertaining to Pactolus, a river in Lydia, 
famous for tts golden sands. 

PADDED, @2. Stufted with a soft substance. 

PADDLED, pp. Propelled by an oar or paddle. 

PADDY, x. A cant word for an Irishman. 

PA-DRA, x». A kind of black tea of superior quality. 

PAG-ED, pp. Marked or nuinbered, as the pages of a book. 

PAGE-HOOD, n. The state of a page. 

PAIN-ED, pp. Disquicted; afflicted. 

PAIN-LING, ppr. Making uneasy ; afflicting. 

PAINT-RESS, 2. A female who paints. 

PAIR-OFF, v. «. To separate trom a company in pairs. 

PAL/A-DIN, 2. A Knight errant. 

PA-LAV'ER-FR, vn. A flatterer. 

PA-LE-ON-TO-LOG’IE-AL, a. 

PA-LE-ON-TOL’O-GIST, a. 

PA-LE-ON-TOL’0-GY, 2. (Gr. waXatus, ancient, and on- 
tologu, the science of being.} The science of ancient beings 
or creatures; applied to the science of the fossil remains of 
animals now extinct. Juurn. of Science. Mantell. 

PA’'LE-O-THER, nm. (Gr. wadatos, ancient, and 

PA-LE-O-THE’ RIUM, Orpioy, beast.}) A large quadru- 

‘d, now extinct. Bridgewater Treatise. 

PA-LE-O-THE’REAN, a. Pertaining to the paleotherium. 

PA-LES’TRA, rn. (Gr. radatspa, from ran, A auansel| A 
wrestling; the place of wrestling; exercises of wrestling; 
a place for athletic exercises iu Greece. 

PA’LIMP-SEST, ». A kind of inapuscript which has been 
written over a second time. 

PAL-I-SAD-ED, pp. Fortified with stakes or posts. 

PAL-I-SAD-ING, pp. Fortifying with posts. 

PAL'LA, an. Among the Romans, a large upper robe worn 

PALL'ED, pp. Made insipid. (by ladies. Filmes. 

PAL’LI-ASS, n. A bed used in an army or camp. Qu. 

PAL’LI-UM. See Panniuate. 

PALM ’A-RY, a. Pertaining to a palm. 

PALM'ED, pp. Imposed by fraud. 

PALM ING, ppr. Imposing by fraud. 

PAL’PI]-FORM, a. Having the form of palpi or feelers. 

PAL-PIé’ER-OUS, a. Bearing palpi or feelers. Kirby. 

PAL’PLTA-TING, ppr. Beating gently; fluttering. 

PA-LU’DAL, a. (L. ae Pertaining to marshes ; marshy. 

PAL-U-DINA, a. (L. “8, & pool.) A freshwater snail. 
Mantel. 

PAM-PHLET-EER'ING, a. Writing and publishing pam- 
hlets. 2. 2. The writing and publishing of pamphlets, 
PAN, n. In mythology, the deity of shepherds. [See Panic.] 

PAN’A-RY, a. i panis.| Pertaining to bread. 

PAN-ERATI-UM, 2. (Gr. may, and xparecs.] In the Pales- 
tre of Greece, exercises in wrestling, boxing, &c. 

Pandean pipes, a Wind instrument of antiquity made of reeds 
fastened together side by side, gradually lessening, and tuned 
to each other. 

PAN-DE-MO'NI-UM, n. 


Belonging to paleontology. 
One versed in paleontology. 


(Gr. ras, ray, all, and datuwy, 2 
demon.) {[n fabulous etory,the great hall or council-cham- 
ber of demons or evil spirits. Barley. 

PAN’DOOR, xn. A kind of soldier. 

PAN-DO'RA, n. (Gr. rar, and dupoy, a gift.) In mytholo- 
gy, & fabled female who received a variety of gifts. Jupiter 
gave her a box for her husband, who opened it, and out 
rushed a multitude of evils. /.emprirre, 

PAN-DC’RI-FORM, a. (L. pandura, trom the Gr.) In beta- 
my, obovate wilh a deep recess on cach side, like a violin. 

PAN’‘EL-ED, pp. Formed with panels. 

PAN-HEL-LE'NI-UM, 2. (Gr. ravsdAnvioyv.] The national 
council or congress of Greece. Anderson. 

PAN TIE-STRUEK, a. Struck with a panic, or sudden fear. 

PA-NIV’‘O-ROUB, a. [L. penis and voro.) Eating bread ; 
subsisting on bread. 

PAN’O-PLIED, a. Completely armed. 

PAN-OP’'TI-€ON, x. An optical machine. 

PAN-O-RAM‘TE€, a. Belonging to or like a panorama. 

PAN-TAL‘O-GY, n. [Gr. ray, all, and Avyos, word.) A 
collection of all the words in a language. 

PAN-TA-MOR'PHI€, a. (Gr. ras, ravra and popdn.] Tak- 
ing all forme. 

PAN-TOL’O-GY,n. (Gr. was and Aoyos.) A work of general 

PAN-TOME-TRY, 2. Universal measurement. _ [science 

PAN-TO-MIM-IST, x. One who acts in pantomime. 
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PAN-TOPH’A-GIST, ». An animal or person that eats every 


thing. 
PA'PAL-IST, pn. One who favors papal power or doctrines. 
PA'PAL-IZE, v. t. To make papal. [ Bacter. 
PA‘PAL-IZE, v. &. To conform to popery. Cowper. 
PA'PER-ED, pp. Covered with paper. 
PA’PHI-AN, a. Pertaining to the rites of Venus. 
PAR’A-BLED, pp. Represented by fable. 
PAR-A-CHROSE, a. (Gr. rapaxpwots.) In mineralogy, 
changiug color, by exposure to the weather. Afoks. 
PAR’A-DROM, 2. (Gr. rapadpopnj A large open gallery 


oF passage. 

PAR’A-GRAPH-ED, pp. Formed or written in paragraphs. 

PAR’AL-LEL-ED, pp. Leveled; equaled; compared. 

PAR’A-LYZ-ED, pp. Affected with palsy. 

PAR’A-LYZ-ING, ppr. Palsying; deatroying function. 

PAR-A-SCENE, jn. [Gr. rapa and canen.) Among 

PAR-AS-CE’NI-UM, (the Romans, an apartment on the 
back part of a theater, used by the actors for robing apd 
unrobing themseives. Elimes. 

PAR’A-SITE, xn. In entomology, parasites are insects which 
in some stage of their existence, eat the bodies or eggs of 
other insects and frequenuy destroy them. 

2 -S wu 

Ree AL, ta. Living on some other body. 

PA-RAT’O-MOUS, a. (Gr. rapa, about, and repre, to cleave. } 
In mineralogy, having the faces of cleavage of an udeter- 
minate numiber. 

PAR-BOIL-ED, Boiled moderately or in part. 

PA-REN-€CHY-MATA, n. plur. The order of Extozoa, or 
those species in which the body is filled with a cellular 
substance, the only alimentary organ being ramified canals, 
distributing nourishment to its different points, and in most 
originating from visible suckers. 

PA‘RI-AH, x. The name of the lowest caste of people nm 
Hindostan. Hence, an outcast. 

Pari passu. (L.] With equal pace, or progress. 

PA-RIS'TAN, nn. A native or resident of Paria. 

PARK’ED, pp. Incloaed in a park. 

PA R'O-DISt. n. One who makes parodies. 

PAR’QUET-RY, zx. [from Fr. parquct.]) A species of joinery 
or cabinet work, consisting in making an injaid floor com- 
posed of small pleces of wood, of different figures. Efwes. 

PAR-RHE’SIA, 2. (Gr.]) In rdetoric, reprehension ;, rebuke. 

PAR‘ROT-RY, x. The habits of parrots; imitation of par- 
rots. Coleridge. 

PAR’SEE-ISM, x. The religion of the Parsees. 

PAR-THEN'I€, a. (Gr. rapQevos.) Pertaining to the Spar- 
tan Parthenie or sons of virgins. 

PAR'THE_NON, x. [Gr. wapGevos, & virgin.) A cclebrated 
Grecian temple of Minerva. 

Particeys criminis. ({L.) A paertaker ina crime; an accom 

lice, 

PAR-TIC‘I-PA-TOR, 2. One who partakes with another. 

PAR-TI€’U-LAR IZ-A-TION, 2. The act of particularizing. 

PAR-TI€’U-LAR-IZ.-ED, pp. Enumerated in detail. 

ree ACU LAR IZING; per. Specifying minutely or in 

etaul. 

PAR’TISAN-SHIP, ». The state of being partisans. Ad- 
herence to a party. 

PAR ‘TV’TION-ED, pp. Divided into distinet parts or shores. 

PAR-TY’TION-ING, ppr. Dividing into distinct parte 

PAR-TY-ISM,n. ‘The state of party; spiritof a party. (New.) 

PAR-VE-NU', 2. [Fr] An upstart, or one newly riven into 

PAS’QUIL-ANT, 2. lampooner. Cvleridge. {nodce. 

PASS-AGE, ». Hall or entrance into a house. 

PASS-ER-BY, 2. One who goes by or near. 

PARS’SER-ES, n. plur. (Sce Passering.) 

PAS’SIM. [L.] Here and there ; every where. 

PAST-ED, pp. Cemented with paste. 

PAS TO-RA-LEF, n. [It] A musical composition, in 8 
soothing, tender style. 

PAS-TOR-LESS, a. Having no pastor. 

PAS-'TUR-ED, pp. Fed on grasa. 

PAS-TUR-ING, ppr. Supplying with grass for food. 

PA-TEL'LA, n. [L.] The knee-pan or cap of the knee. & 
A unialvular shell. 3. A small vase. 

PAT’ENT-OF-FICE, 2. An office for the granting of pat- 
ents for inventions. 

Pater patria. [l.] The father of his country. 

PATH-ED, pp. Beaten into a path. 

PATH-E-MAT‘I€, a. (Gr. ra@npa.) Suffering. 

PATH’-KEEP-ING, a. Keeping in the path. 

PAT-OIS, x. potwaw. [Fr.J "A provincialism. 

PA'TRI-AR€H-ISM, x. Government by a patriarch, or the 
head of a family, who was both ruler and priest, as Noah, 
Abrabam and Jacob. 

PATTED, EP Struck gently with the fingers. 

PAT“TER-ED, pp. Btruck with a quick succession of small 

PATTERN-ED, pp. ag re made inimitation of [eounds. 

PATTERN-ING, ppr. Imitaung; following. 

PAU’LINE, a. Pertaining to Paul. Ec. Kev. 

PAUNCH'ING, ppr. E ; taking out the contents 
of the belly. 
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PAU-PER-IZ-A‘TION, 2. The act or process of reducing to 
pauperism. 
PAU’PER-IZE, v. t. To reduce to pauperism. 
PAU'’PER-IZ-ED, pp. Reduced to pauperimn. 
PAU’PER-IZ-ING, ppr. Reducing to the condition of a pau- 
PAV'ID, a. [L. parrdus.) ‘Timid. (Net used.) (per. 
PA-VID'I-TY, x». Fearlessness. (JVot used.) 
PAV'I-OUR, nx. A person who paves. 
PAW 'ING, ppr. Scraping with he fore feet. 
PAY-ING, ppr. Discharging a debt; fulfilling a promise ; 
PEAK’ED, a. Pointed; ending in a point. (rewarding. 
PEARL’-DIV-ER, x. One who dives for pearls. Carlisle. 
PEARL’-OYS-TER, 2». The oyster which yictds pearls. 
PEARL-STUD’DED, a2. Studded with pearls. Scott. 
PE’CAN, a. A tree and its truit, in North America. 
PE-CIL‘O PODE, x. Sus rottdXus, Various, and rovs, foot.] 
A crustaceous animal having various kinds of feet. Kerby. 
PEC TIN-I-BRAN-€HI-ATE, a. [L. pecten and branckiv.) 
In malacology, having pectinated gills. 
PE€-TO-RL-LO'QUEAL, a. Pertaining to or of the nature 


of pectoriloquy. 
PEC-TO-RIL'O-QUY, n. (L. pectus, the breast, and loquor, 
to speak—a speaking from the breast.) In medicine, when 
@ patient’s voice, distinctly articulated, seems to proceed 
froin the pointof the cheston which the ear ora stethoscope 
is placed. Collin. An exalted degree of bronchopbony, 
resembling the sound heard by placing a stethoscope on the 
trachea when a person speaks. Hall. 
PEE-TUNE'U-LUS, rx. A genus of shells. AMantell. 
PE€'U-LA-TING, ppr. Defraeding the public of money or 
goods. 
PE-€0L-1AR-IZ-ED, pp. Appropriated; made peculiar. 
PE-COL-LAR-I1Z-ING, ppr. Making peculiar. 
PE-€U'NI-A-RI-LY, a. Ina pecuniary manner. West. Rev. 
PEDAL, ». The board used tor playing with the foot, or an 
endage to an instrument to prolong sound. 
PE-DES’TRI-AN-ISM, xn. The practice of walking. 
PE-DESTRI-AN-IZE, v. t. To practice walking. 
PE-DIG’ER-OUS, a. [L. pes and gero.) Having feet. 
PED'I-PALP, x. [L. pes and paipo.) “An order of spiders, 
mie feelers are extended befure the head, armed with a 
orceps. 

PE-DI-PAL’POUS, «. Relating to a certain order of spiders. 
PED'I-REME, n. [L. pes, a toot, and remus, an oar.) A 
crustaceous animal, whose feet serve the purpose of oars. 
PEEPING, pyr. Looking through a crevice. 2. Crying, like 
PEG'GED, pp. Fastened or furnished with pegs. (a chicken. 

PEG’GING, ppr. Securing with pegs. 

PE-LAR-GON’I-€UM, n. A genus of plants, often called 
Geranium; but differing from it, in having three petals be- 
low ami two of a larger size above, and in other more im- 

rtant but Jess obvious particulars. Hfaldiman. 

PELV'I€, a. Pertaining to the pelvis. Med. Journ. 

PEM'’MA-€ AN, n. Meat cured, pulverized, and mixed with 
fat. It contains much nutriment in stall compass, and is 
of great use in long voy ages of exploration. 

PEN-CHANT, 2. paunshaun. (Fr.] Inclination. 

Pendente lite. {L.] Pending the suit or action. 

PEN-€RAFT, 2. Penmanship; chirography. Bruce. 

PEN-I-CIL’LATE, a. (L. penicillus, a pencil or smal! brush.) 
In botany, pencil torm ; consisting of a bundle of short, com- 

t, or close fibers. 

PEN-NIG’ER-OUS,a. (L. pennaand gero.] Bearing feathers 

PEN‘NI-LESS, n. The siute of being moneyvtesa. for quills. 

PE-NO-LOG'I€-AL, a. Pertaining wo pnblie pumshinent. 

PE-NOL’O-GY, 2. (Gr. rotvn, L. pana, pain, and doync, dis 
course.) The scicnee which treats of public punishapents. 

PE-NUMBRA, n. In painting, the point of a picture where 
the shade diends with the light. Kanes. 

PE-PER-I'NO, 2. A volcanic conglomerate. 

PEPPER-Y, a. Having the qualitics of pepper. 

Per aanum. Ged By the year; in each year successively. 

Per capita. 0 -] By the head or poll. 

PER-CENT’AGE, vn. [froin the Latin per centum, per cent.) 
In commerce, the allowance, duty or commission on a hun- 

Per centum, per cent. [(L.] By the hundred. {dred. 

PERCH’ED, pp. Placed on a perch. 

PERCH'ER, x. An order of fowls which perch or light on 

PERCH'ING, ppr. Placing ona perch.  [trees,&e. Arby. 

PERCH’PEST, x. An animal that attaches itself to the 
mouth of a perch. Kirby. 

PER-CIPT-ENCE, x. Actof perceiving; perception. Haslam. 

PER-€UR’SO-RY, a. (L. percursus.) Cursory; running 
over slightly or in haste. 

PER-€CUS’SION-LOEK, 2. A lock of a gun in which gun- 
powder is exploded by fire obtained from the pereussiun of 

Per diem. (L.) By the day. (fulminating powder. 

Per fas ct nefas. (L.) Through or by right and wrong; by 
any means. 

PER-FEC'TION, v. t. ‘Io complete; to make perfect. 

PER-FE€’TION-ED, pp. Made perfect. 

PER-FEC€CTION-ING, Fre Making perfect. 

PERB-FEC’*TION-MENT, nw. State of being perfect. 7. Tay- 

PER-FLATED, pp. Blown through. [lor. 
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PER’FRI-€A-TED, pp. Rubbed over. 
PER’FRI-€A-TING, ppr. Rubbing over. 

PER-FUS’ED, pp. Poured or spread over. 

PER-FUS'IVE, a. Sprinkling; adapted to spread or aprinkle. 
PER-L-€AR'DI-AN, a. Relating to the pericardium. 
PKB-I-€ARP'I-AL, a. Belonging to a pericarp. Lindley. 
PER'IL, v. t. ‘To hazard; to risk; to expose to danger. 


PER’IL-ED, pp. ay pe to danger or loss. 
PER'IL-ING, ppr. azarding ; risking. 
Per interim. In the mean time. 


PE-RI-OD'I€-AL-IST, xn. One who publishes a periodical. 

PE-RI-O-DIC'L-TY,». The state ot having regular poriods 
im changes or conditions. Whewell. 

PER'I-PHRAS-ED, pp. Expressed by circumlocution. 

PER’I-PEIRAS-ING, ppr. Expressing by circumlocution. 

PE-RIP’TER-AL, a. [infra.) Having columns ail around. 

eros a. (Gr. wepe and wrepoy.} Feathered on 
all sides, 

PE-RIP’TER-Y, x. (Gr. rept, and mrepoy, a wing, and rer, 
to expand.) In architecture, an edifice or temple environ 
ed, on its exterior circumtcrence, by a range of insulated 
columns, distant from the wail to the extent of the inter 
columniation. Eilmes. 

PER’I-S€OPE, x. (Gr. rept and cxomew.) A general view. - 

PER-L-S€OP'IE, a. Viewing on all sides: 

PER-ISH-A-BIL'LTY, a. Perishableness. 

PER'ISH-A-BLY, adv. Ina perishing manner. 

PER’‘ISH-ED PP: Decayed ; wasted away ; destroyed. 

PE-RIT’O-MO S,a. (Gr. wept, around, and repyw, to cleave. 
In mincralogy, cleaving in more directions than one parall 
to the axis, the faces being all of one quality. Shepard. 

PER-I-TRO’PAL, a. (Gr. wep and rporn.) Rotary; cir 

PER-MIS’SI-BLY, adv. In the way of permission. [(cuitous. 

PER-MO’‘TA-BLE, a. That may be changed one for the other. 

PER-MO’TA-BLE-NESS, x. State of being permutable. 

PER-MO‘TA-BLY, adv. By interchange. 

Per pais. (Norm. Freneh.} In law, by the country, that is, 

Per parcs. By the pcers or his peers. (by a jury. 

Per saltusn. (L.] By a leap. 

Per se. ie) By itself; by himself. 

Bee x -TIVE, « Following; persecuting. 

PER'SIA 

PERSIE, ‘fa. Pertaining to Persia. 

PER’SI€, x. The Persian language. 

PER’SON-AL-IZE, @. t. To make personal. 

PER’SON-A-TED, pp. Represented by an assumed char 


acter. 

PER'SON-A TING, ppr. Counterfeiting of another person: 
resembling. 

PER-SPEC’‘TIVE, 2. Aerial ale aidengd the art of givi 
due diminution to the strength of light, shade and colors of 
objects, repaphral to their distances and the quantity of 
light falling on them, and to the medium through which 
they are secn. Encyc. Isometrical perspective is the art 
of drawing in perspective, as a building for instance, with 
each part of the same relative size, the more distant objects 
being undiminished by distance, as in ordinary perspective. 
Haldimawn. 

PER-SPE€’TO-GRAPH, 2x. Description of perspective. 

Pee IN G, pp. Emitting moisture through the pores of 
the skin. 

PER-SULT-A’TION, «. {L. persulto.}| An eruption of the 
blood from an artery. 

PE.R-TURB'ING, ppr. Disturbing; agitating. 

PER-VA/SIVE, a. Tending, or having power to pervade. 

PER-VIG-IL-A°TION, nx. [L. pervigiatio, pervigilo.) A 
careful bat 

PET’ A-SUS, n. e winged cap of Mercury. 

PE-TY’ TION-ED, pp. Axked as a favor; solicited. 

PET’TED, pp. , Treated as a pet; fondicd. 

PEUR-MLCA ,n”. | adr ornaas Potted beef. 

PHAN-E-RO-GAM'I = [Gr. paveous, manifest, and 

PHAN-E-ROG’A-MOUS, { yayos, marringe.] Plants hav- 
ing visible flowers containing stamens and pistils, are called 

hanerogamic or phane mous. 

PHAN-TAS-MA-GO'RI-AL, a. Relating to phantasmagoria. 

PHAN-TAS-MAG’O-RY, 2. (Gr. davracpya.} Representa- 
tions made by a magic lantern. 

PHAR-LSA‘'IC-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of Pharisees. « 

PHAR-MA-CEO’TIST, x. One who prepares medicines. 

PHEES’ED, ‘ag Combed ; ficeced. 


PHEN-O-GAM'IE, } a. (Gr. dacvw and yayos.) In botany, 
one et S, 4 having stamens and pistils distinct- 
visible. 


PHE-NOM'I-NAL, «. Pertaining to a phenomenon, or ep 
nee. Bw. Rep. 
PHIL-HEL’LEN ist, n. (Gr. dtdos and EdXevrs.] A friend 
of Greece; one who supports the cause and interests of the 
Greeks; particularly one who supported them in thetr late 


struggle with the Turks, 
PHIL'I-BEG, ». A plaid or garment reaching only to the 
knees. Scotch. 
PHIL'IS-TINE, ». An inhabitant of Palestine, now Syria. 
PHIL’IS-TIN-ISM,». Manners of the Philistines. Carlisle, 
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PHI-LO-LOGTE-AL-LY, adv. In a philological manner. 
PHI-LOS’0-PHAS-TER, x. _ A pretender to philasophy. 
PHI-LOS’O-PHIZ-ER, x. One who philosophizes. 
HIL’TER-ED, pp. Impregnated with a love potion. 
HLE-BOT’O-MIZ-ED, pp. Let blood from a vein. 
PHLE- BOT’O-MIZ-ING, ppr. Letting blood from a vein. 
PHLO-GIS'TIE, @. In medicine, entonic or sthenic, that fs, 
attended with a preternatural degree of vital energy and 
strength of action in the heart and arteries. 
PHO'E€A, x. [Gr. and L. a seal.) In zoology, a genua of 
mammals; seal; sea-bear; sea-calf. 
PHO’CINE, a. Pertaining to the seal tribe. 
PHO-NE’ “Te, a. (Gr. dwynrixos, vocal, from gwyn, sound.) 
Vocal; expressive of sound. Russell. 
PHO-NO-GRAPH'IC, a. Descriptive of the sounds of 
PHO-NO-GRAPH‘I€-AL, the voice, 
PHO-NOG’RA-PHIST, ». One who explains the laws of the 
voice. ‘ 
PHO-NOG’RA-PHY, 2. 
scription of the laws of 
tered by the organs of speech. 
PHO-NOL‘O-GIST, 2. One versed in phonology. 
PHO-TO-GEN'I€, a. (Gr. goss, eros, light, and 5 ¢evvac, to 
generate.) Producing light, or converting black into white. 
Applied to the drawing or taking of a picture by means of 
te OL the sun’s rays on a chhuically prepared ground. 
O-TO-G : ; 
BiG TO-GR Nats. AL, (7 Pertaining to photograpliy. 
PHO-TOG'RA-PHIST, 2. One who practices photography. 
PHO-TOG’RA-PHY, 2. (Gr. eas, gros, light, and yoagy, 
to describe.} The art or practice of fixing images of the 
camera obscura on plates of copper, covered with a thin 
coating of silver. Sce HeLtiograpiny. Daguerre. 
PHRAS-ED, pp. Styled; expressed in peculiar words. 
seins EPIC-AL-LY, adv. in the manner of frenzy or 
eliriam. 
PH?’ LAREH, nv. (Gr. dvAn, tribe, and aoyn, rule.) The 
chief or governor of a tribe or clan. ReAinson, 
PHY’ LAREH-Y, 2. Government of a tribe or clan. 
PHYL-LO'DLUM, w. (Gr. gvAXov.] In botany, a petiole 
without a lamin, but so much developed in some way, as 
to perfonn the functions of a pertect leaf. Lindley. 
PHYS-1I-O-GRAPIVIE-AL, a. Pertaining to physiography. 
PHY-TOCH'LMY, 2. The chimistry of plants. 
PHY-TOG'E-NY, ». The doctrine of the generation of 
ants. 
PHY-TOG’RA-PHY, nr. (Gr. gurov, a plant, and }pa¢n, de- 
cription.) ‘The art of describing plants in a systematic man- 


ner. 

PHY-TON'O-MY, x2. The science of the origin and growth 
of plants. 

PHY-TOPIA-GOUS, a. (Gr. dvrov, 8 plant, and gays, to 
eat.) Eating or subsisting on plauts, 

Piano. In music, sott. 

Pianisaimo, very soft. 

PIC'A-MAR, a. (L. piz and amara.) The bitter principle 
of pitch, an oil-like transparent fluid. A 

PIC’A-YUNE, n. A squall coin. 

PICK‘ET GUARD, a. In ar army, a guard of horse and foot 
always in readiness in case of alarm. 

PI€K’LED, pp. Preserved in brine or pickle. 

PICK’LING, pyr. Seasoning in pickle. 

PI€-ROS'MINE, n. (Gr. rexpos, bitter, and oon, smell.) An 
order of minerals, which, when moistened, have an argil- 
laceous smell. Shepard. 

PIC TS, xn. A wibe of Scythians or Germans who settled in 
Scotland. 

PIC'UL, ». In China, a weight of 133 1-3 lbs. In Burmah, 
of 133 pounds. It is divided into LOU catties, or 1600 taels. 
The Chinese call it ton. Malcom. 

PIF.C-ING, pyr. Enlarging: patching. 

PIG’GE-RY,2. A or enclosure for pigs. Qu. Rev. 

PI-LAS’TER-ED, a. Furnished with pilasters. 

PI'LAU, 2. A dish consisting of rice and some kind of flesh. 

PILE, v. t. To drive piles. Sheet pile, to drive a piling of 
planks edge to edge. Whence he noun sheet-piling. 

PIL-ED, Heaped. 

PI-LIG’ER-OUS, a. [(L. pilus and gero.) Bearing hair; 

PIL-ING, ppr. Reaping. cov with hair. 

PIL-LAU', n. Boiled rice and mutton fat, a Turkiah dish. 

PILL’ED, Robbed ; ‘peeled. 

PIL LOW-Y, a. Like a pillow. Southey. 

PINCH'ING, ppr. | Compressing with the ends of the fingers. 

PINCH'ING, a. The act of compressing with the fingers. 

PINF’-€LAD a, Clad or crowned with pine tees. 

PIN F'-CROWN-ED, Hemans. 

eee creat ta. [Dutch.] Whitsuntide. 

PIN-GUIDIN-OUS, a. Containing fat. 

Hy AON” n. ape a growing fat. 

: - »ppr. Shackling: contining the wi or arms. 
PINK’ED, pr. Pierced With small holes; stabbed” 
PIN‘'NA-€LING, Pe. Furnishing with pinnacles. 
PI-O-NEER, ev. ¢. ‘Togo before and prepare the way for others. 


Gr. dwvn and ypagn.) A_ de- 
e human voice, or of sounds ut- 
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PI-O-NEER-FED, pp. Preceded and preperet 

PLPOUS-MIND-ED, a. Of a pious disposition. 

PIR-OUL-ET’TE, n. piroet’, (Fr.) A whirling, or turning 
about on the toes in dancing. The circumvolution of a 
horse on the same ground. 

PIS’CLNAL, a. Belonging to a fish pond. 

PIS-O-LIT’F€, a. In mineralogy, resembling in structure 
peas agelutinated. Mant. 

PIS"TOL-ED, pp. Shot with a pistol. 

PIS’TOL-ING, ppr. Shooting with a pistol. 

PIS*rON-ROD, n. The rod attaching the piston to the ad 
joining machinery. Haldiman. 

PIT, ». (Dutch.} The kernel of fruit, as of a cherry, &e. 

PIVCH’-BLACK, a. Black as pitch. 

PIT’TA-€ ALL, 2. (Gr. merra, pitch, and cad dos, beautiful.) 
A substance obtained from wood tar. 

PIT’Y-ING, ppr. Compaseionating ; sympathizing. 

PLA-€ARD', c. t. To post, as a writing or libel in a public 
place. It is sometimes used in a good sense. 

pe ee pp. Posted in a public place; potifying 
publicly. 

PLA-CARDING, ppr. Posting in a public place. 

PLA-CEN-TIFYER-OUS, a. [L. placenta and fero.) In 
dotany, bearing or producing a placenta. SLindicy. 

PLAC-ING, ppr. Setting; fixing; establishing. 

PLA‘GI-A-RIZE, v. t. To steal or purluin from the writings 
ot another. 

PLA’GI-A-RIZ-END, pp. Stolen from the writings of another. 

peer yoda co a ppr. Purloining from the writings of 
another. 

PLAGUE-LESS, a. Free from plagues or the plague 

PLAN’ET-ULE, x. A little planet. Conybeare. 

PLANK’ED, pp. Covered with planks. 

PLANK’ING, ppr. Laying with planks. 

PLAN’LESS, a. Having no plan. 

PLA-NO-€ON’CAVE, a. Fiat on ome side, and concave on 
the other. 

PLA-NOR’BIS, ». (L. planus and orbis.) A genus of fresh- 
water shells of a discoidal form.  Mantedl. 

PLANT, xn. The fixtures and tools neccesary to carry on any 
trade, or mechanical business. [ Local.] 

PLANT E-GRADE, n. (L. planta, the sole of the foot, and 
gradior, to walk.) An animal that walks or steps on the 
sole of the foot, as the bear. Bell. 

PLANT’I-GRADE, a. Walking on the sole of the foot. 

PLANT’LET, x. A Hitde plant. Keith. 

PLANT’ULE, 2. The embryo of a plant. 

PLASH ED, pp. Interwoven, as branches, 

PLAS-TOG’RA-PHY, nx. The act of forming figures in 
plaster. 

PLATEAU, (pin’ts) 2. A broad, flatspace. 2 A tray. 3: 
A tea board. 

Platic aspect, in astrology, 2 ray cast from one planet to 
another within the orbit of its own light. Raséev. 

PLAT I-TUDE, x. [Fr.] Flatmess; dullness; insipidity. 

PLAY-GO-ER, n. e who frequents plays. 

PLAY-GO-ING, a. Frequenting the exhibitions of the stage. 

PLAY-ING, ppr. Acting; pertorming ; sporting. 

PLEAS’ ANT-TONGU-ED, a. Having pleasing speech. 

PLE-RELAN-ISM, 2. The conduct of plebeians. 

PLE€C’'TRUM, wn. (L..) A quill or other thing for playing 
on stringed instruments. 

PLEDGE, v. ¢. ‘To engage by promive or declaration. 

PLEN-LLO'NAR, a. Pertaining to the full moon. 

PLESI-O-SAU'RUS, x. (Gr. rAnvose, next, and carpos, & 
lizurd.) An extinct lizard-formed animal whose rem 
are found in the carth. Buckland.: 

PLYED, pp. Applied to clasely; employed diligently : urged. 

PLYO-CENE, a. [Gr. mete, more.] More recent. (7 

PLOUWEFUL, a. Abounding with plots. {grolegical term. 

PLOW’ A-BLE, a. That may be plowed; arable. 

PLOME-LET, ». Asmall plume. Kirby. 2 A little plu- 

PLUMP’ED, pp. Swelled: extended in fullness. {mule. 

PLUM-PIE, ». A pie containing plums. 

PLU'RAL-IZF, v. t. To make plural by using the termina- 
tion of the plural number. 

PLU’TO-NISM, a. The doctrines of the Plutonista. 

PNEO-MO-NIT'1€, a. Pertaining to pneumonitis. 

PNFEU-MO-NIVVIS, «. Inflammation of the lungs. This is 
the most correct and appropriate term for this disease. 

POCK’ET-ED, pp. Put or concealed in the pocket. 

POEK’ET-ING, ppr. Putting in the pocket. 

Paco, in music, litle. 

PO'DI-UM, n. (L.) In architecture, a balcony or open gal- 
lery. El/mes, 

PO-DO-GYN'I-UM, 2». The same as basigynium. 

PO’DO-SPERM, n. aA rovg and orcpya.) In hetany, the 
litde thread connecting an ovule with its placenta. Lexdley. 

POD-RI'DA, x. [Sp.] Olla podrida, a miscellaneous dish of 

PO'ET-IZ-ING, ppr. Making poetry. [meats. 

PO'ET-SHIP, 2. ‘The state of a poet. 

PO'LAR-€HY, a. (Gr. rodvs and apyn.] Government by a 
number of persons. 

POL-I-AN’THES,2. [Gr. roAts,acity, and avOos, a flower.) 


* See Synopsis. A, E,1, 0, 0, ¥, dong.~FAR, FALL, WHAT ;~—PREY; PIN, MARINE, BIRD. 
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fhe name of a genus of plants, one species of which, P. 
taderosa, is cultivated, under the absurb name of T'uberose, 
a vicious pronunciation of its specific name. 
POL’LARD-ED, pp. Lopped. 
POLL-ED, pp. Lopped, as topa of trees. [See Pout.] 
POL-LEN-A‘RI-OU'S, a. Consisting of nival. 
POLL-ING, ppr. Lopping; asthe tops of trees. 2. Register- 
ing one’s naine as a voter. [See Pout.) 
POL- Y-CHRO-MAT'IE, a. fer rudvs, Many, and xpuypa, 
color.) In mineralogy, exhibiting a play of colors. ohs 
POL- Y-GAS'TRIE, a. (Gr. zo\vs, many, and yaornp, stom 
ach.} Having more stomachs than one. 
POL-Y-GASTRIE, a. An animal having many stomachs, 
ag some of the infusones. Bell. ; 
POL-Y-O RAMA, a. (Gr. xod\vs and opaya.] A view of 
many objects. 
POL-Y-PA‘RI-A, ». Corals, the work of polypes. 
PO-LYPH’A-GOUS, a. [Gr. rodvs and dayw.}] Eating or 
subsisting on many things, or kinds of food. 
POL-Y-PHAR’MA-CY, n. Medicines of many ingredients. 
POL-Y-PIF’ER-OUS, a. [polype and fero.} Producing po- 


ly pes. 

POL-Y_PRIS-MATIE, a. (Gr. wodvs, many, and prismatzc.] 
In mineralogy, having crystals presenung numerous prisms 
in a single form. Shepard. 

POL-Y-SEP’ A-LOUS, a. In botany, a polysepalous calyx is 
that which has more than one sepal. Lindicy. 

POL'Y-STYLE, x. (Gr. rodvs and srvdus.] An edifice 
whose columns are too numerous to be readily counted. 
Elanre. 

POL- Y-THE-ISTI€-AL-LY, adv. 

POM’MEL-LNG, ppr. Beating. 

Pomposo, in music, grand and dignified. 

PON-DER-A-BIL’L-TY, ». The state of being pondcrable. 

PON'IARD-ED, pp. Pierced with a poniard; stabbed. 

PON-TAC’, 2. A species of claret wine. 

PON-TIF‘I€-ALS, 2. The dress and ornaments of a pricst 

POO'’DLE,n. A variety of pet dog. {or bishop. Lowt&. 

POP’PED, pp. Darted in or out suddenly. 

POP’PING, ppr. Entering or issuing forth with a quick, 
sudden motion. 

POR’ BEA-GLE, 


In the manner of poly- 
theism. 


a. A species of shark; the Lamna cor- 

PRO’BEA-GLE, nubica. Yarreli. 

POR'GEEF, a. A coarse kind of India silk. 

POR-PHY-RIZ-ED, pp. Caused to resemble porphyry. 

PORT-A-BIL’E-TY, n. Fitness to be carried. (But portadle- 
ness is mostly used. 

POR-TION-LESS, a. Having no portion. 

PORT-BAR, x. A bar to secure the porte of a ship. 

POS’SET-ED, pp. Curdled: tumed. 

POS’SET-ING, ppr. Curdling, as milk. 

POS’SUM. Scc Opossum. To play possum, to act possum, 
a ay in which a person, if caught, feigns himself dead. 
POST, x. In architecture and sculpture, certain ornaments 
shaped after the manner of rolls or wreathings. £/mea. 

POST-BILL, x. A bill of letters mailed by a postinaster. 

POST-DAT-ED, pp. Dated after the real time. 

POST-DAT-ING, ppr. Dating after the real ime. 

POST-ER, 2. A large bill posted for advertising. 

POST-HORN, 2. [post and horn.] A hom or trumpet used 
by a carrier of the public mail. Cowper. 

POS’TIL-ED, pp. Illustrated with marginal notes. 

POS'TIL-ING, ppr. Writing in margi ‘al notes. 

POS'TIL-LATE. v. t. or t. Formerly, to preach by ex- 

unding scripture, verse by verse, in order. 

POS-TIL-LA’TION, 2. Exposition of scripture in preaching. 

POS TIL-LA-TOR, ». One who expounds scripture, verse 
by verse. Henry, Brit. 

Post-mortem. After death. A post-mortem examination of a 
body is one made after the death of the patient. 

POST-OB'IT, w. [L. post and obitus.} A bond payable 
after the death of the obligor. 2. Post-obit is used by phy- 
sicians sf post-mortem. 

POST’SERIPT-ED, a. Added in a postscript. J. Q. Adame. 

POS‘TU-LA-TED, pp. Assumed without proof; invited. 

POS’TU-LA-TING, Assuming; inviting; soliciting. 

POS’TUR-ED, pp. Placed in a particular manner. 

POS’TUR-ING, ppr. Disposing the parts of the body for a 

oP RE purpove. 

ALE, n. [pot and oa A name in some places given 

to the refirse from a grain distillery, used to fatten swine. 

PO-TA-MOL’O-GY, 2. [Gr. xorapos, a river, and Aoyos, dix 
course.) A treatise on rivers. 

POT’BOY, ». A menial in a public house. 

POFH'ER-ED, pp. Harassed and perplexed. 

POPH’ER-ING, ppr.  Perplextag; puzzling. 

POUCH'ED, pp. Pocketed ; swallowed. 

POUCH’LNG, ppr. Pocketing; saving; swallowing. 

POUL’TIC-ED, pp. Covered with a poultice. 

POUL /TIC-ING, ppr. Covering with a poultice. 

POUN'CED, pp. Sprinkled with pounce. 

POUN'CING, ppr. Furnishing with claws. 2. Falling snd- 
denly on, and seizing with the claws. 3. Sprinkling with 
pounce. 
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POUND'-KEEP-ER, x. One who has the care of a pound. 
POUT'ING, n. Childish sullenness. 
POW’'ER-LESS-NESS, 2. Destitution of power. Chalmers. 
POW’ER-PRESS, ». A printing press worked by steam, 
water, or other power. 
PR2'CIPE, x. In daw, & writ commanding something to be 
done, or requiring a reason for neglecting it. 
PR4-TEX’TA, xn. (Lat. A white robe wom by a Roman 
outh until he was seventeen years of age. 
PRA-TO’RI-UM, xn. [from pretor.) A hall of justice in 
Rome, siso a patrician’s seat or manor house. Elmes. 
PRANK’‘'ISH, a. Full of pranks. 
PRAY’ER-FUL-NESS, x. The use of much prayer. 
PRE-A€-€U-SA’TION, ». Previous accusation. Lee. 
PRE-AD-AM'I€, a. Prior to Adam. J. Taylor. 
PRE-AD-MON'ISH-ED, pp. Previously adinonished. 
PRE-AD-MON’ISH-ING, ppr. Admonishing beforehand. 
PRE-AM’BLED, pp. Introduced with previous remarks. 
PRE-AP-POINT’, v. t. To appoint previously. 
PRE-AP-POINT’MENT, xn. Previous appointment. Tucker. 
PRE-AS-SOR-ANCE, 2. Previous assurance. Coleridge. 
PRE-€ AU'TION-ED, pp. Wamed beforehand. 
PRE-€AL’TION-ING, ppr. Previously advising. 
PRE-€4UTIOUS, a. Raking preventive measures. 
PRE-CED-ING, ppr. Going before in time, rank, &c. 
PRE-€0'CIOUS-LY, adv. With premature forwardness. 
PRE-€ON-CERT’ED-LY, adv. By preconcert. 
PRE-€ON-CERTION, xn. Act of concerting beforehand. 


Dwight. 
PRE-CON-DEMN-A’TION, 2». Condemnation previous to 
exeruon or by predestination. 
PRE-CON-SIGN-ED, pp. Consigned beforehand. 
EE CN eS ppr. Making a previous consign- 
ment of. 
a ca nae a. Consolidated beforehand. 
dips. 
PRE-€ORD'I-AL, a. Pertaining to the precordia, or parts 
before the heart. 
PRE-DA‘CE-AN, x. A carnivorous animal. Kirby. 
PRE-DE-€LAR-ED, a. Declared beforehand. Burke. 
PRE-DES’TIN-ED, pp. Decrecd beforehand. 
PRE-DES'TIN-ING, ppr. Foreordaining. 
PRE-DE-TERM’'IN “, pp. Previously determined. 
PRE-DE-TERM'IN-ING, ppr. Determining beforehand. 
PREDI-€ATE, a. Predicated. Marshall. 
PRED'I-€A-TED, pp. Affirmed of another thing. 
PRED’I-€CA‘TING, fee Affirming of another thing. 
PRE-DOM'IN-A-TED, pp. Prevailed or ruled over. 
PRE-DOOM'ED, a. saga Sing Gonear tiny Coleridge. 
PRE-E-LE€T’ED, Elected beforehand. 
PRE-EX-AM’IN-ED, pp. Previously examined. 
PRE-EX-AM'IN-ING, ppr. Examining beforehand 
PREF’A-TO.RI-LY, adv. By way of preface. 
PRE-FI'DENCE, x. A previous trusting. Baxter. 
PRE-FI'DENT, a. Trusting previously. Bazter. 
PRE-FLO-RA‘TION, x. In botany, the arrangement of fio- 
ral envelops before they expand; cativation. Lindley. 
PRE-FORMED, ppr. Formed beforehand. 
PRE-FORM'ING, ppr. Forming beforehand. 
PRE-GUST’ANT, a. (L. pregustans.) Tasting beforehand. 


Fd. Rev. 
PRE-HEN’SI-BLE, a. That may be seized. Lawrence 
PRE-HEN’SO-RY, a. See PrRenensive. 
PREJ'U-DIC-ING, Prepossessing ; biasing. 
PRE-KNOW-LE n. prenol'lege. Prior knowledge. 
PRE-MIL-LEN’NI-AL, a. Previous to the millennium. 
PRE-MIS-ED, pp. Spoken or written before, as introductory 
to the main subject. 
PRE-MIS-ING, - Speaking or writing before; laying 
PRE-NOM'IN-A-TED, pp. Forenamed. (down the premises. 
PRE-NOM'IN-A-TING, ppr. Forenaming. 
PRE-O€’€U-PI-ED, pp. Taken possexsion of beforehand ; 


teoceu? 

P €’€U-P-ING, ppr. Taking possession of before- 
hand ; occup wad anticipation. 

PRE-POND’ER-A-TED, pp. Exceeded in weight. 

PRES’RY-TA, 2. (on mpcaBus, old.) Defect of sight in old 

PRES-BYTER-ATE, an. Preshytery. Heder. [age. 

pee ee als oe ceiine beforehand. 

, + ppr- recung; controlling; superintendl 
PRE-SIG’NLET ED, ppr. Signified beforehand. las oy 
PRE-SIG’‘NI-FY-ING, ppr. Intimating beforehand. 
Prestissimo, in music, very quick. 

PRE-TER-MITTED, pp. Passed by ; omitted. 
PRET’T Y-SPOK-EN, a. Spoken or speaking prettily. 
ee pp. Gained advantage; persuaded; suc- 


PRE-VAIL-ING-LY, adv. So as to prevail or have success. 
PRE-VAR'I-€A-TED, pp. Evaded by a quibble. 
PRE-VAR'I-€A-TING, ppr. Quibbling to evade the truth. 
PRE-WARN’ED, pp. Given previons notice of, 
PRE-WARN'ING, ppr Warning beforehand. 
PRI'A-PISM, x. (from Priapus.] More or leas permanent 
erection and rigidity of the penis, without concupiscence. 


* See Synopsis. MOVE, BOOK, DOVE ;—BYLL, UNITE.—€ as K; 6 as J; SasZ; Cll as SH; TH asin this. 
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PRICE-CUR’RENT, n. A paper or table of the current 
prices of merchandise, stocks, &c. 
PRICED, a. Set ata value; used in composition; as, bigh- 
raced, low-priced. 
PRICIN G, ppr. Setting a price on; valuing. 
PRIG'GISM » n. The manners of a prig. Ed. Rev. 
PRIM, n. A plant, Privet, a native of Europe, but naturalized 
in the United States; a shrub six or eight feet high. 
Prima donna. fie) The first female singer in an opera. 
Prima facie. a .) At first view or appearance. 
PRI-MAL'I-TY, x. State of being primal. Baxter. 
PRI'MA-RY, a A stiff quill in the last jointot a bird’s wing. 
PRIM'INE, x. [L. primus.) In botany, the outermost in- 
tegument of an ovule; one of the saca containing an ovule. 
PR M’MED, pp. Decked with great nicety. | Lindley. 
Primo, in music, the first or leading 
Primum mobile. (L.) First cause of motion. - 
Primus inter parcs. Chief among equals. 
PRIN'CESS-LIKE, a In the manner of a princess. By 
PRIN'CESS-LY, ; ron. 
PRIN’CI-PAL, 2. In susic, an organ stop. 
PRIN-CIP’L-ANT, a. Relating to principles, or beginnings. 
PRIN’‘CI-PLING, ppr. Establishing firmly in the inind. 
PRIV'I-LEGE, 2. Water privilege, the advantage of a wa- 
terfal! in streams sufficient to raise water for driving wheels. 
[Privilege ought not to be thus used in a physical sense. } 
Pro or con. [L.] For or against. 
PROB-ED, pp. Searched by a prube, as a wound, &c. 
PROB-ING, Examining a wound, ulcer, cavity in the 
body, &c. with a probe; scrutinizing. 


Pro bono publico. [L.] For the public good. 
ee adv. By production; with abundant 
uce. 


PRO-E-GU'MIN-AL, a. (Gr. zponycopat, to go before.] Pre- 
disposing. That cause without which a disease can not 

PRO-FY'CIENT-LY, adv. By proficiency. 

PRO'FIL-IST, ». One who takes profiles. 

Pre forma. (L.) For the sake of form. 

PRO-GRESS'ED, pp. Moved forward; procecded. 

PRO-GRESS'ING, per: Moving forward; advancing. ANfil- 
ton. Reform of Eng. 

PRO-GRES’SION, 2. In music, a regular succession of chords 
or movement of the parts in harmony. 

Pre hac vice. ( {..]_ For this oecasion. 

PRO-LE-GOME-NA-RY, a. Preliminary; introductory ; 
containing previous explanations. Ed. Rev. 

PRO’LEGS, n. plur. In entomology, forelegs. 

PRO-LE-TA‘NE-OUB, a. Having a numerous offspring. 

PRO’LOGU-ED, pp. Introduced with a preface. 

PRO'LOGU-ING, ppr. Intreducing with a forma! preface. 

PROM-E-NAD’ER, 2. He or that which promenades. 

PRO-NA/‘OS, 2. (Gr. zpo and yvaos.] The porch or vestibule 
of a building. 

PRO-NUN’CIAL, a. Pertaining to pronunciation. 

PROOF, n. Proof-impression, an early impression of an en- 
graving. considered the best as being first taken. ; 

PRO-PEND’ENT, a. Iuclining forward or toward. South. 

PRO-PHORIE, a. (Gr. xpogopixos.} Enunciative. 

PRO-POGN-ING, ppr. Contending for; defending. 

PRO-PUL'SIVE, a. Tending or having power to’ repel. 

PRO-PY’LON, n. (Gr. rporvAov, rpo and rvAn, a gate.} The 
H page vestibule or entrance of an edifice. Russell. 

PRO-ROGU-ED, pp. Prolonged; continucd from one session 

PRO-SA‘IE, a. Bun: uninteresting. {to another. 

PRO’SA-ISM, x. That which is in the form of prose writing. 

PRO'SA-IST, 2. A writer of prose. [ Coleridge. 

PRO-SCE/NI-UM, x. (Gr. xpo and cxnvy.) The front part 
of the stage in a theater, before the orchestra. Filmes. 

PROS’E-LY-TED, pp. Made a convert to some religion. 

PROS’E-LY-TING, ppr. Making converts. 

PRO'SING, ppr. Taiking or wnting in a dull, uninteresting 
manner. 

PRO-SPEETIVE-NESS, x. State of being prospective. 

PROS'THE-SIS, #. In medicine, an overlapping; as, the 

osthesis of onc febrile period upon another. 

PRO’SY,a. Like prose. 2. Dull. 

Pro taate. (L.] For so much. 

PROT A-SIS, 2. The antecedent term of a proposition. 

PRO-TE€’TOR-LESS, a. Having no protector. Carlisle. 

PROTEGE, nx. (Fr.] One under the care and protection of 
another. 


Pro tempore. [L.] For the time being; os a temporary sup- 
PRO-T -A'TOR, ». One who protests. (ply or provision. 
PRO-TESTING-LY, ado. By way of protesting. 
PROTO-PHYITE, i oe xpwros and gvrov, Or Cwov.) 
PRO'TO-ZO-A, ames given to certain substances 
which are doubtful, whether vegetable or animal. Pro- 
ytes, firet plants: protozoa, first animals. Kirby. 
PRO-TU'BER-ANT-LY, ade. In the way of protuberance. 
PROUD'LI-EST, advo. 1n a most proudly manner. Baxter. 
PRO’VENT, x. [L. entus.) Provisions; eatables. 
PRO-VERB'I-AL-ISM, ». A proverbial phrase. WV..1. Rev. 
PRO-VID-ING, ppr. Procuring beforehand; supplying; 
stipulating. 


(exist. 
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PRO-VY’SION-ED, pp. Supplied with food. 
PRO-VI'SION-ING, ppr. Furnishing with supplies of food. 
PRO’DISH-LY, adv. In a8 prudish manner. 

PRU-I'NA, a. (Ly Hoar frost. 

PRO‘IN-OUS, a. Frosty. 

PRY-TA-NE'UM, n. [Gr.) In Athens, a pince where those 
who deserved well of their country were maintained by the 

PSAM-MII°I€, a. Pertaining to psammite. (public. Eismes. 

PSEU-DI-SID‘O-MON, a. (Gr. Weudus, false, igus, equal, and 
down, @ building.} A mode of building in Greece, in which 
the highth, length and thickness of the courses ditTered. 

PSREO-DO-€LER-GY, x. Not true clergy. More. [Elmes. 

PSEU-DO-DIP'TER-AL, a. (Gr. Werdos, false, drs, twice, 
and wrepov, wing.) Falsely or imperfectly dipteral, the im 
ner range of coluinns being omitted. 2. rn. An imperfect 
peeve in which the columns at the wings were set with 
n the walls. (See PERiprery. 

PSEO-DO-DOX, a. (Gr. Wevdos, falsc, and cofa, opinion.) 
False; not true in opinion. 

PSEU-DON’Y-MOUS, a. (Gr. Wevdos, false, and ovopa, 
name.}] Bearing a false or fictitious nane. 

PSEC-DO-PHI-LOS'0-PHER, n. A pretender to philosophy. 

PSEO-DO-PHI-LOS’0O-PHY, 2. False philosophy. 

PSEU-DO-RE-PUB'LI€-AN, . Not a true republican. 
Jefferson. 

PSIL’O-THON, n. (ee from Yirow, to strip or peel.] A 
depilatory ; an application to take off the hair of an animal 

PSYECH'IE-AL, a. Pertaining to psychology. 

PTER-I-PLE-CIS'TIC, a. (Gr. xrepov and sdssow.} 
lating to fowling or shooting birds. 

PTER’O-DAC-TYL, 2. (Gr. wrepoy, @ wing, and daxrvdos,8 
finger.} A remarkable animal, which had an extremely 
long neck, and the second toe of the fore foot excesaively 
elongate. [t is found only fossil. 

PTER’O-PODE, n. ([Gr. r7tpov, a wing, and roda. feet.} 
An animal having fins or processes reseinbling wings on 
each side of the mouth. Bedi. 

PO’BER-AL, a. Pertaining to puberty. 

PUB’LI€-HOUSE, n. A house of entertainment. — 

PUB-LI€-SPIR’IT-ED-LY, adv. With public spint. 

PUD'DER-ED, pp. Perplexed ; bothered. 

PUIYDER-ING, 7 Perplexing; confusing. 

PUD'DLE, v. t. ‘Tu render impervious to water. 

POU’ER-ILE-NESS. See Purritiry. 

se third et calcibus. [L.] With fists and hecls, with all the 
night. 

PUL'MO-NI-BRAN’€HI-ATE, a. i pulmo and Gr. Bpay- 
ao Having the branchie formed for breathing air. Osvser 

PULP’ED, pp. Deprived of the pulp. 

PULPI-NESS, 2. The state of being pulpy. 

PUL’PIT-ISH, a. Like a pulpit, or manner in a pulpit. 

PULSE’LESS, a. Having no pulsation. [ Chalmers. 

PUL’VER-IZ-A-BLE, a. That may be pulverized. Barton. 

PUM 'I-€ATE, v. t«. To make smooth with pumice. 

PUM 'I-€A-TED, pp. Smoothed with pumice. 

PUM’L-€A-TING, ppr. Making smooth with pumice. 

PUMP’ED, pp. Raised witha pump. 2 Drawn out by art- 
ful interrogations. 

PUMP’ING, ppr. Raising by a pump. 2. Drawing out se- 
crets by artful questions. 

PUN€TU-IST, n. One who understands the art of punctu 
ation. 

Punica fides. [L.] Punic faith, the faith of the Carthagia- 
iang, that is, untaithfulness, treachery, pertidiousmesr. 

PUNK, ». Decayed wood. 

PUN'NED, pp. Quibbled. 

PU-PIP’A-RA, n. [L.. pupus and pario.} Animals whose 
ewes nre hvtched in the matrix of the mother, and not ex- 
cluded till they become pupes. Kirby. 

PU-PIP’A-ROUS, a. Pensining to the Pupipara; producing 


a pupa. 
PUR‘BLIND-LY, edv. Ina purblind manner. Srott. 
PUR’FLED, a. Omainented with a flowered border. 
PO’RI-FI-ED, pp. Made pure and clear; freed from polhe- 
tion ceremonially. 
PURL'ING, ppr. Decorating with fringe or embroidery. 
PUR’PLED, pp. Made purple. 
PUR'PLING, ppr. Dyeing of a purple color; making purple. 
PUR’POS-ING, ppr. Intending; designing; resolving. 
PUR-VEY’ED, pp. Purchased provisions. 
PUR-VEY'ING, ppr. Providing neceasanes. 
PUS’TU-LA-TED, pp. Formed into pustules. 
PUS'TU-LA-TING, ppr. Forming into 
PO’TRE-Ff-ING, ppr. Causing to be decomposed; making 
rotten. 
PY R-A-MID'1€-AL-NESS, n. The state of being pyramid- 
PYR’ET-1€S8, 2. Medicines for the cure of fever. (ical. 
PY-REX€-AL, a. Pertaining to fever; feverish. 
Pf-REX’I-AL, a. Relating to fever. 
PY-REX’Y,2. (Gr. wepekis.] Fever. 
PYR’IT-IZ-ED, ppr. Converted into Pye 
PY-ROG’EN-OUS, a. (Gr. rvp, fire, and yevvaw, to generate. } 
Produced by or in fire; igneous. Mantedl. 
PY-ROL'O-GIST, x. An investigator of the laws of heat. 


{body. 
Re. 
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PY-RO-MORPH'OUS, a. (Gr. up, fire, and popgn, form.) || RA-CHYMIE, a. Pertaining to the muscies of the back; 


In mineralogy, having the property of crystalization by fire. 
PY-RO'SIS, xn. (Gir. rvpwors, a burning.} In medicine, a dis- 

ease of the stomach, commonly called water-brash. 
PY-THAG’O-RIZE, v. i. Te speculate atter the manner of 


2 on eee 
PYTHON, a. A genus of reptiles, ior tl go nearly 
allied to the Boa, and found in the East ies. 


Q. 


QUAD-RI-E€ORN’OUS, a. Having four horns. 

QUAD-RI-GE-NA’RI-OUS, a. Consisting of forty. 

QUAD RIL'LION, n. The number produced by involving a 
million to the fourth power. 

QUAD-RO'MA-NA, nr. plur. Animals having four hands. 

QUAD-RO'PLI-E€A-TED, pp. Made fourfold. 

QUAG’GA, x. The Equus Quagga, nearly allied both to 
the ass and the zebra. It inhabits southem Africa. 

QUALM'ISH-LY, adv. In a qualmish manner. 

Quamdiu ae bene gesserit. (L.} During good behavior. 

um omeruit. In law, an action grounded on a promise 
that the defendant would pay to the plaintif for his service 
ag much as he should deserve. 

Quantum suficit. Sufficient; as much as fs needed. 

Quantum valebat. An action to recover of the defendant for 

oods sold, as much as they were worth. Blackstone. 

QUAR-TER, x. The part of a shoe forming the side from 
the heel to the vamp. 

QUART’ER-MAS-TER, x. An officer whose duty is to 
provide quarters, provisions, forage and ammunition for an 
army, and superintend the supplies. 

QUART ER-MAS-TER-GEN’ER-AL, n. The chief officer 
in the quarter-master's department. 

QUART'INE, x. In botany, the fourth integument of the nu- 
cleus of a seed, reckoning the outermoet as the first. Lindley. 

QUA-TER-NOX’A-LATE, nx. A combination of one equiv- 
alent of oxalic acid with four equivalents of a base. 

QUASI, as if. This Latin word is sometimes used before 
English words to express reermblance ; as, quasi-argument, 
that which resembles or is used as an argument. 

QUA-TER-ON. See Quaproo. 

QUENCH’LESS-LY, adv. In a quenchless manner. 

QUENCH’LESS._NESS, x. State of being quenchiess. 

QUER’CIT-RON, a2. (L. quercus, an oak, and citrina, lem- 
on-colored.) The Quercus tinctoria, black, or dyer's oak, 
which grows from Canada to Georgia, and west to the Mis- 
sissippi. It is one of the largest trees of the American forest. 
2. The bark of Quereus finctoria,a valuable article in dye 
ing. Although this oak affords a yellow color, yet it is not 
the yellow oak, a name applical to Q. Castanca. 

QUIB’BLING, ppr. Evading the truth by artifice or play 
upon words; punning. 

QUICK’SET-ED, pp. Planted with living shrubs. 

QUI€K’'-WIT-TED-NESS, x. Readiness of wit. 

QUYIET-ISTIE, a. Pertaining to a quietist, or to quietism. 

QUIN’TET, x». In music, a composition in five obligato 

rts, each performed by a single voice or instrument. 

QUin-nL'L ON, 2». A number produced by involving a 
million to the fifth power. f 

QUINTINE, x. In botany, the fifth coat, reckoning from 
the outer, of the nucleus of a seed; the sac of the embryo. 

QUINT’U-PLE, v. t. To make five fold. {J.indley. 

QUINT'U-PLED, pp. Made tive times as many. 

QUTPI’TA-BLF, a. That inay be quitted or vacated. JMark- 


QUIV’ER-ING-LY, ado. With quieenne. | Zand. 
QUIN'OT-RY, 2. Quixotisin; visionary scheme. Scott. 


With what intent; purpose. 
Quoad hoc. Ag to this; as it regards this particular 
thing nam 


Quod erat demonstrandum. (L.] Which was the point to be 


proved. 

pte pars ie L..] Of which or whom I was a part. 
UO’TA-BLE, «4. That may be quoted or cited. 

QUOTE-LESS, a. That can not be quoted. 

QUOT-ING, ppr. Citing; adducing ; naming. 


R. 


RACE, x. A small artificial canal or water course, leading 
from the dam of a stream, to the machinery which it drives; 
sometimes called the head-race, in opposition to the tail-race, 
the water course leading from the bottom of a water-wheel. 

RA’CEM-ED, a. Having a raceme. 

RA’€HIS, x. [Gr.] In botany, a peduncle that eeds in a 
right line from base to the a of the inflorescence. 

' ge improperly applied to the stipe of a fern. Lind- 


imo. (L. 
Quo antmo {c] 


rickety. 

RA-€CHYTIS, ». (Gr.] Inflammation of the spine, applied 
to the disease called Rickets, a mere corruption of rachitis. 

RA'CING, ppr. Running swiftly ; running or contending in 

RA€K’‘ET-ED, pp. Struck with a racket. {a race. 

RA€K’‘ET-ING, ppr. Striking with a racket. 

RAD'DLE, a. In New England, a wooden bar, with upright 
pegs in it, employed by domestic weavers, to keep the warp 
of a proper width, and from being entangled, when wound 
upon the beam. 

RA'DI-A-RY, 2. The same as Radiata. Kirby. 

RA-DI-A’TA, 2. The fourth great division of the animal 
kingdom, including those animals whovze parts are arranged 
round an axis, and on one or several radii, or on one or sev- 
eral lines extending from one pole to the other. Cuvier. 

RADI€-AL, 2. One who would carry changes in ,uvem- 
ment to their extremest limit. 

RAD’I-€AL-ISM, n. The doctrine or spirit of a radical. 

RADI€-ANT a. ae ralicans.) ppr.ora. In botany, 

RAD'L€A-TING, ing root from some part above 
ground, as the joint of a stem, &c. 

RAFT, e.t. To transport on a raft. 

RAFT'ED, Fioated down a stream, as planks or pieces 
of timber fastened together. 

RAFT-ING, 2. The business of floating rafts. 

RAFTING, ppr. Floating rafts. 

RAFTS MAN, x. A man who manages a raft. 

RAG'-WHEEL, 2. In machinery, wheel having anvtched 
or serrated margin. 

RAIL’-ROAD, )x. Aroad or way constructed with two iron 

RAIL’-WAY, bars or for the wheels of carriagea, to di- 
minish friction. (It may be well to confine ratl/road to the 
highway in which a railway is laid, and to use rat/way only 
for the rails when Inid.} 

RAIN’BOW-ED, a. Formed with a rainbow. ; 

RAIN’BOW-TINT-ED, a. Having tints like thoee of 8 rain- 
bow. Mrs. Butler. 

RAIN’-GU AGE, n. besa and guage} An instrument for 
measuring the height of the rain that falls in a tube. 
RAINING, ppr. Pouring or showering down, as water from 

the clouds. 

RAKE, n. The forward inclination of a mill-saw. 

RAK’ISH-LY, adv. Ina rakixh manner. 

RAL’LI-ANCE, 2». Act of rallying. 

RAL’LI-ED, pp. Reunited and reduced to order. 2. 
with pleasantry. 

RAL’LY-ING, ppr. Reuntiting; collecting and reducing to 
order. 2. Treating with pleasant humor. 

RAM’BLING-LY, adv. In a rambling manner. 

RA-MOL-LES’CENCE, n. (Fr. ramollir.]) A softening or 
mollifying. Caldwell. 

RAM’PANT-LY, adc. Ina rampant manner. 

RAM’PIR-ED, a. Fortified with a rampart. 

RANK’LING, vn. The act or process of becoming more viru- 
lent. Diight. 

RANT’ER-ISM, x. The practice or tencts of ranters. 

RA-PACI-TY,. Exorbitant grecdincss of gain. 

RAP’IN-ED, PP: Plundered. 

RA‘RA-A-VIS, x. [(L.}] A rare bird; an unusual person. 

RAR’E-FY-ED, a. Made thin or less dense. 

RASH’ED, pp. Cut into slices; divided. 

RASP, 2x. Khe rough bark of a tree. 

RASP’ED, pp. Filed with a rasp; grated to a fine powder. 

RASP’ING, . Filing witha rasp; grating toa fine powder. 

RAT’ AN-H Yr ROOT, n. The root of a plant in South 
America, used to convert white wine into Port. 

RA’TION-AL-ISM, x. A system of opinions deduced from 
reason, as distinct from inspiration or opposed to it. Bib. 


Repos. 

RA'TION-AL-IST, nv. One who considera the supernatural 
events recorded in the Old and New Testamenis, as hap- 
pening in the ordinary course of nature, but described by ue 
writers, without any real ground, os supernatural, and who 
subject the morality of the scriptures to the test of human 
reason. C. Butler. Such are certain German divinea. 

RA’TION-AL-IZE, v. t. To convert to rationalism. 

RA-TOON', 2. The heart leaves in a tobacco plant. 

RAV’EN-ER, x. An order of fowls, as the owl, &c. A 

RAW’-€OT-TON, x. Cotton not wrought into a fabric. 

RA-ZEE’_, v.t. To cut down to a sinaller a ship, &c. 


Treatcd 


RA-ZEED’ gr Cut down to a sinaller size. 
RA-ZEE'ING, ppr. Cutting down, &c. 
RAZOR-FISH. n. A species of fish with a compressed body. 


RA’ZOR-SHELL, x. A razorshaped animal. Kirly. 
RE-A€T IVE, a. Having power to react; tending to reaction. 
RE-A€TIVE-LY, ado. By reaction. ; 
RE-A€TIVE-NESS, n. ‘The quality of being reactive. 
READ’A-BLE-NESS, 2. The state of being readable. 
READ’A-BLY, adv. So as to be legible. 
RE-AD-JOURN’ED, pp. Adjourned a second time. 
RE-AD-MITTED, pp. Admittad again. 
RE-AD-MIT’TING, ppr. Allowing to enter again. 
RE-A-DORN’ED, pp. Adomed ancw. 
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READY-MADE, a. Already made. 

READ'Y-WIT’TED, a. Having ready wit. 

RE-AF-FIRM’ED, pp. Affirmed a second dime 

RE-AF-FIRM'ING, pyr. Affirming again. 

RE-AL-IZ’A-BLE, a. That may be realized. 

RE-AL-LY ANCE, 2. A renewed alliance. 

REALM’-BOUND-ING, a. Bounding a realm. 

RE-AP-POIN'I"ED, pp. Appointed again. 

RE-AP-POINT'’ING, ppr. Ap inting again. 

REAS‘ON-ED, pp. Examined or discussed by arguments. 
2. Persuaded by reasoning or argument. 

RE-AS-SERTION, x. A second assertion of the same thing. 

RE-AS-SIGN-ED, pp. Assigned back. 

RE-AS-SIGN-ING, ppr. ‘Transferring back what has been 

RE-AT-TACH’ED, pp. Attached a second time. _[assigned. 

RE-AT-TEMPT’ED, pp. Attempted a second Ume. 

RE-AT-TEMPT‘ING, ppr. Attempting again. 

RL-A-VOW', v. t. To avow again. 

RE-BATE’, x. A kind of hard free stone used in pavements ; 
also a piece of wood fastened to a long stick for beating 
mortar. Also an iron tool for dressing wood, &c. Elimes. 

RE-BLOS'SOM-ING, ppr.  Blosyoming again. 

RE-BOIL’, v. ¢. To boil again. 

RE-BOIL’ED, pp. Boiled a second time. 

RE-BOUND'E » pp. Sprung back; reverberated. 

RE-BUFF’ED, pp. Beaten back; resisted suddenly ; checked. 

RE-BOK’‘ING-LY, ade. By way of rebuke. 

RE-CEIV'ING, x. The act of receiving; that which is re- 


ceived. 
RECHAR-TER, ». A second charter; a renewal of a char 
ter, 2). Webster. 
RE-CHAR'TER, r. t. To charter again; to grant a second 
or another chiurter to. 
RE-CHARTER-ED, pp. Chartered a second time. 
RE-CHAR’EER-ING, ppr. Chartering a second time. 
RE-CHAS'TEN-ED, a. Chastened again. 
RE-€LAIM'LESS, a. Not tw be reclaimed. Lee. 
RE-€OASI", v.t. ‘To return along the same coast. Chandler. 
RE-€COASTED, pp. Returned along the same coast. 
RE-COASTING, ppr. Coasting again or back. 
RE-COE TION, x. A second coction or preparation. 
RE-€OIL’MENT, n. The actof recoiling. 
RE-€0OL-O-NI-ZA‘TION, n. <A second colonization. E. 
nerctt, 
RE-€OL’'O-NYIZF, 0. t. To colonize a second time. 
RFE-€OL'0-NIZ-ING, ppr. Colonizing a secund time. 
RE €OM-PACI"ED, pp. Joined anew. 
RE-COM-PAE€T'ING, ppr. Joining anew. 
RE-€ON-FIRM’ED, pp. Confirmed anew. 
RE-CON-NOIS'SANCE, ». [Fr.] A reconnoltering; dis- 
RE CON‘QUEST, xn. A second conquest. (covery. 
RE-€ON-STRUET", ». & = ‘T'o construct again; to rebuild. 
RE-€ON-STRU €ET’ED, pp. Rebuilt. 
RE-CON-STRUEC’LION, n. Act of constructing again. 
RE-CORD'ING, ppr. Registering; cnrolling; imprinting on 
the Te 
RE€’'RE-AN-CY,n. A cowardly yielding ; mean spiritedness. 
RE-€UMB’ENT-LY, adv. Ina recumbent posture. 
RED'-COAT-ED, a. Wearing red coats. Srott. 
RED’DEN-ED, pp. Made red; grown red. 
RED’DEN-ING, 3 ae or becoming red. 
RE-DEMP’TIVE, a. Pertaining to redemption. 
RE-DRESS'I-BLE, a. That may be redreseed, relieved or 
indemnified. 
RE-DRESS’MENT, 2. Redress; actof redressing. Jefferson. 
RE-DRIV’‘EN, a. Driven again, or back. Southey. 
RED-SIL’VER, x. Red malacone blend. Shepard. 
RE-DU CENT, a. Tending to reduce. 
RE-DOCENT, ». That which reduces. 
REFED-CROWN’ED, a. Crowned with reeds. Hemans. 
REEF’Y. a. Full of reefa or rocks. 
RE-EM-BARK’ED, pp. Embarked again. 
RE-EM-BARK’'ING, ppr. Embarking again. 
RE-EM-BOD'I-ED, pp. Embodied again. 
RE-EM-BOD’Y-IN re per. Embodying again. 
RE-EN-GAG’ED, pp. E ed a second time. 
RE-EN-GAG’ING, ppr. Covenanting again. 
RE-EN-LIST’ED, pp. Enlisted anew. 
BE-EN-LIST ING, ppr. Enlisting anew. 
RE-EN-LISP’MENT, 2. A second enlistment. 
RE-EN-STAMI”, 0. t. To enstamp again. Bedell. 
RE-EN-THRONE-MENT, ». A second enthroning. 
RE-EX-AM’‘IN-A-BLE, a. That may be re-examined or re- 
considercd. Judge Story. 
RE-FASW'ION, vr. t. To form or mould into shape again. 
RE-FASH'ION-ED, pp. Fashioned again. [Macknight. 
RE-FASH‘ION-ING, ppr. Shaping a second tine. 
RE-FIN'ING, 2. The act of using too much refinement or 
RE-FIT’MENT, x. Fitting out a second time. (subuilty. 
RE-FLE€TIVE-LY, ade. By reflection. 
RE-FORM‘A-TIVE, a. Forming again; having the quality 
of renewing form. Good. 
RE-FOR’TI-FI-ED, pp. Fortified anew. 
RE-FORTI-FY-ING, ppr. Fortifying again. 
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RE-FOUND'FD, pp. Rebuilt or founded again. 

RE-FOUND‘ER, ». One who refounds. 

RE-FOUND'ING, ppr.  Kebuilding. 

RE-FRAM-ED, pp. Framed anew. 

RE-FRAM-ING, ppr. Framing again. 

RE-FRESH'ING-LY, ado. So as to refresh, or give new Rfe. 

RE-FRESH'ING-NESS, 2. The quality of refreshing. 

RE-FUR’BISH, o. t. ‘To furbish a second time. 

RE-FUR’BISH-ED, pp. Furbished again. 

RE-FUR’BISH-ING, ppr. Furbishing again. 

REG’1S-TER-ED, pp. Recorded ; enrolled. 

REG@IS-TER-ING, ppr. Recording; enrolling. 

REG‘'NAN-CY, an. Reign; predominance. 

RE-GORG’ED, pp. Ejected again trom the stomach or a deep 
place. 

REG'U-LA-TIVE, a. Regulating; tending to regulate. 

REG'O-LIZ-ED, pp. Reduced to pure metal. 

REG'O-LIZ-ING, ppr. Purifying inctal. 

eee he to. t To enlighten again. 

RE-IL-LU-MI-NA‘TION, n. Act of enlightening again. 

RE-IN-€UR’, v. t. To incur a second Ume. 

REIN-ED, pp. Govemed by a bridle; controfled. 

Re infecta. (L.] The thing not done or accomplished. 

RE-IN-FUSE, v. t. To infuse again. 

REIN-ING, pyr. Governing by a bridle; controlling. 

RE-IN SPECT ED, pp. Inspected again. 

RE-IN-SPiIR'IT, v. ¢. To inspirit anew. 

RE-IN-TE-GRA‘TION, 2. A renewing or making whole 

RE-IN-TRO-DUCE, vc. ¢. To introduce again. { again. 

RE-IN-TRO-DU €’*FION, xn. A second introduction. 

RE-IN-UN’DATE, rv. t. To inundate again. 

RE-IN-VES-TILGATE, ¢.t. Toinvestiyate again. MM. Stuart. 

RE-IN-ViES-TI-GA’TION, x. A second investigation. 

RE-AS Eb-FIEN'DI, 2. A ‘Turkish minister, or rather seere- 

RE-JS’SUE, oe. t. To issue a second time. [tary of gtate. 

RE-IS'SU-ED, pp. Issued again. 

RE-rI’ER-ED-LY, adv. Repeatedly. 

RE-JOINT’ED, pp. Reunited in the joints. 

REJOIN TING, ppr. Reuniting the joints 

RE-JO'VEN-IZ-ED, pp. Rendered young again. 

RE-JO’VEN-YZ-ING, ppr. Renewing youth. 

RE-LF.AS’A-BLE, a. That may be reivased. 

RE-LEAS-EE’, 2. A person to whom a release is given. 

RE-LENT’ED, pp. Softened in temper. 

RE-LENT’LESS-LY, ade. Without pity. Ed. Rev. 

RE-LENT’LESs-NESS, x. The quality of being unmoved 
by pity. Afidman. 

ee eee ree may be relied on or trusted. 
F-LYA-BLE-N E83, R ; 

RE-LYA-BIL-LTY, (n. The state of being reliable. 

RE-LYED, pp. Reposed on something, as the mind; conf- 
ded in; depended. 

RE-LIG’ION-ISM, ». The practice of religion; adherence to 
religion. Stewart. 

RE-LIN’QUENT, a. Retinquishing. As @ noun, one who 

REL-IQUE, n. A relic. (See Rexic.) (relinquishes. 

RE-LO’€CATE, v. t. To locate a second time. 

RE-LO-€A‘TION, n. A second Jocation. Scoft. 

RE-MALN’ED, pp. Continued; left after others have with 
drawn. 

HN ee x. A remanding or ordcring sr Jef- 
F-MA’NENCE, me erson. 

REMA'NEN-CY, (* Remaining. 

RE-MASI', ov. t. To fumish with a new mast or new masts. 

RE-ME'DI-A-BLY, ade. So as to be susceptible of remedy. 

RE MIND-FUL, a. Tending or adapted to remind; carctul 
to remind. Suathey. 

REM-I-NIS’CENCE, n. Recollection expreseed; a relation 
of what is recollected. 

REM’I-PED, n. [L. remus, an oar, and pes, a foot.} One of 
a genus of crustaccous animals, whowe two front feet are 
elongated. 

RE-MII’'VING, ppr. Relaxing; forgiving; sending back; 
transinitting in payment. 

RE-MOU’LIEN'T, a. [Fr.] Mollifying: softening. 

RE.MON‘'STRA-TED, pp. Opposed by urgiug strong reasons 
against a mensure. 

RE-MORSE’FUI-LY, adv. With remorse of conscience. 

REN-€OU N’TER-ED, pp. Met unexpectedly ; clashed. (See 
the Verbs. 

REN DEY VOUS-ED, (ren‘de-voozd.) pp. Assembled of 
brought together ata particular place. 

REN’O-VA-TOR, n. One who, or that which renews. Fos- 

RE-NO'MER-ATE, 7. t. [L. renumero.) To recount. (ter. 

RF-NO’MER-A-TED, pp. Recounted; numbered again. 

RE-NU’MER-A-IING, ppr. Recounting. 

RE-O'PEN, v. t. To open again. 

RE.O’PEN-ED, pp. Opened again. 

RE-O'PEN-ING, ppr. Opening a second time. £. Everett. 

RE-OR'DER, cr. t. ‘To order a second time. 

RE-PAIR'MENT, ». Act of repairing. 

RE-PART-I-MI-ENT‘O, ». [Sp.) A partition or division ; 
also an asscsament of taxes, IJrving. 
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RFE-PAT’RI1-A-TED, pp. Restored to one’s own country. 

RE-PA‘L’R1-A-TING, prr Restoring to one’s own country. 

RE-PEALA-BLE-NESS, ». The quality or state of being 
repealable. 

RE-PEAT’, v. t. To seek redress. J. Taylor. 2 To seek 
again. eer 

RL-PENT'ANT-LY, adv. Ina repentant manner. 

RE-PENT’ED, pp. Reinembdered with sorrow. 

RE-PUR-CUSS’ED, pp. Beaten back. 

RE-PLEAIDING, ppr. Pleading again. 

RE-PLIED, pp. newered ; returned for an answer. 

RE-POUR’ED, pp. Poured again. 

RE-POUR’ING, ppr. Pouring again. 

REP-RE-SENT’A-BLE, a. That may be represented. 

RE-PRESS'IVE-LY, ad. So as to repress. 

RE-PRISING, pyr. Taking again; recompensing. 

RE-PROACH’A-BLE-NESS, a. The state of being reproach- 


able. 
RE-PROACTI'A BLY, adv. Ina reproachable manner. 
RE-PROACH’ER, a. One who reproaches. 
RE-PROACH'ING, ppr. Censuring in terms of contempt; 
upbraiding. 
RE-PRO DU€’TIVE, a. Tending to reproduce. Lyell. 
RE-PRO-MUL'’GATE, v. t. To promulgate again. 
RE-PRO MUL-GA’'TION, nA second promulgation. 
RE-PROV A-BLE-NESS, n. State of being reprovable. 
RE-PROV’A-RLY, adv. Ina reprovable manner. 
RE-PUG'NATE, vr. t. To oppose; to fight against. 
RE-PULSIVE- LY, ado. By repulsing. 
RE-PULS’LESS, a. That can not be repelled. 
RE-PO'TA-TIVE-LY, ado. By repute. 
RE’QUIN, ». [{Fr.] The shark; a fish of the shark kind. 
ir 


Kirby. 

RERE'FIEF, n. A fief held of a superior feudatory; an 
under fief, held by an under tenant. Blackstone. 

R TRAILED, pp. Suiled back. 

RE-SAIL/ING, ppr. Sailing back. 

RE-SCIND’ED, pp. Abrogated; revoked ; annulled. 

RE SCIND'ING, . Abrogating; deta f annulling. 

RE-SEARCH'ING, (re-serch'ing,) ppr. amining with 
continued care. 

RE-SELL‘'ING, ppr. Selling again. 

RE-SENT", pp. Sent again. 

RE-SET’PLING, ppr. Settling again; installing. 

RE-SHAPE’.7.¢. To shape again. 

RE-SUAP’ED, pp. Shaped again. 

RES'I-DENT-ER, 2. A resident. 

RES'!I-DEN-TIAL, a. Residing. 

RES'IN-Y, a. Like resin, or partaking of its qualities. 

RE-RIST’I-RLE-NESS, 2. The quality of resisting. 

RE-SIST’EBLY, adr. Ina resistible manner. 

RE-SIS1"LESS-NESS, a. State of being trresistible. 

RE-SOLV’'A-BLE-NESS, 2. State of being resolvable. 

RE-SPIRA-BIL’U-TY, qa. The quality of being respira- 

RE-SPVRA-BLE-NESS, ble. 


RE-SPONDY ENCE tn. An answering. Chalmers. 


RE-SPONDEN-CY, 

RE-SPONS'L-BLY, adv. In a responsible manner. 

RE-SPONS'IVE-LY, ade. Ina responsive manner. 

RE-SPONS'IVE-NESS, 2. State of being responsive. 

RES TAU-RA’TEUR, n. [Fr. a restorer.) ‘The keeper of an 
eating house, or house for occasional refreshment. 

RE-STOR’A-RLE-NESS, a. State of being restorable. 

RE-STOR’A-TO-RY, a. Restorative. [ Bad.) 

RE-STRAUN'MEN'T, nw. Act of restraining. 

RES-UR-REC'TION-IST, 2. One whose business is to steal 
bodies from the erave. 

RE-TAIL’MENT, xn. Act of retailing. 

RE-TAN’EN, pp. Taken again; recaptured. 

RE-TAL'TA-TIVE, a. Returning like for like. 

RE-TE’CIOUS, a. Resembling net-work. 

RE-TEN’TIVE-LY, adv. Ina retentive manner. 

RE-TEX’TURE, ». A second or new texture. Carlisle. 

RETLCENT, a. Silent. Taylor. 

RETI-€ULE, ». (supra.) A litte bag of net-work ; a lady's 
work bag. or a little bag to be carried in the hand. 

REV IN-OLD, a. (Gr. gnrevn, a resin, and etdos, likeness.) 
Like a resin. 

RE-TORT'IVE, a. Containing retort. Barlow. 

RE-TRAECTIVE-LY, adv. By retraction or withdrawing. 

RE-TREAD’, v. ¢. To tread again. 

RE-TRIEW A-BLE-NESS, x. State of heing retrievable. 

Bear adv. Ina retrievable manner. 
TRIEWAT, 

RE-TRIRVE'MENT, | * Act of retrieving. 

RF-TRIM’, v.t. To trim again. 

RET-RO-A€T, c. To act in opposition or in return. 

RET RO-SPECT, v. ¢. To look back; to affect what is 

RE-TRUIYED, pp. Thrust back. [ past. 

RE-TRODING, per. Thrusting back. 

RE-TUND ‘ED, pp. Blunted; turned, as an edge. 

RE-URGE’, v. t. To wre again. 

RE-VA€’CIN-ATE, vr. t. To vacelnate a second time. 

RE VA€CIN-A-TED, pp. Vaccinated a second time. 
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RE-VA€'CIN-A-TING, ppr. Vaccinating a second time. 
RE-VA€‘'CIN-ATION, ». A second vaccination. 
RE-VEAL’A-BLE, a. That can be revealed. 
RE-VEAL’A-BLE-NESS, 2. State of being revealable. 
REV’EL-ED. pp. Feasted with noisy merriment; carousing. 
RE-VEL’LED, pP- Drawn back ; retracted. 
RE-VEL’LEN1 yo Causing revulsion. 

REV’EL-MENT, #. Act of reveling. 

REV'ER-Y,n. lo medicine, voluntary inactivity of the ex- 
ternal senses to the impressions of surrounding objects, 
during wakefulness. Good. 

RE-VESTING, . Clothing again ; investing anew. 

RE-VIN'DI-€A-TED, pp. Vindicated again; reclaimed. 

RE-VIN’DI-€A-TING, ppr. ss gros 

RE-VI'SO-RY, a. That reviews; having power to revise. 
Judge et 

RE-VI'VAL-IST, ». A minister of the gospel who promotes 
revivals of religion. Recd and Matheson. 

RE-VIV’L-FI-ED, pp. Recalled to life; reanimated. 

RE-VIV'L-FY-ING, ppr. Giving new life or vigor to. 

RE.VIV'ING-LY, adv. Inareviving manner. Coleridge. 

REV’'O-€A-BLY, ade. In a revocable manner. 

REV-O-LO’TION-ISM, n. State of revolutions. 

RE-WARD’A-BLY, ado. Ina rewardable manner. 

RE-WARD’LESS, a. Having no reward. 

RE-WRIT-ILNG, ppr. Writing again. 

RHA-BAR’BA-RINE, xn. (L. rdkadarbarum. Generally and 
more correctly called rhcine,—which see.] A proximate 
of rbubarb, with the properties of an acid. 

RHA-PONTI-CINE, 2. (L. rhaponticum.) A proximate 

tml of Rheum rhaponticum ; perhaps rhctne. 

AP’SO-DIZE, ov. i. To utter rhapsodies. Jefferson. 

RHE'INE, x. (L. rheum, rhubarb.} A proximato yeas 
of the officinal rhubarb, which appears to be an cla called 

RHETORIZ-ED R ed by a figu 

‘OR-IZ- . Represented by a re of oratory. 

RHI-NO-PLASTIEC. a. {Gr. pov, the nose, and Biron to 
form.] Fornning a nose. The rhinoplastic opcration in 
surgery is one which renews the nose, or supplies a substl- 
tute for @ natural nose. 

RHI-7.0'MA, n. (Gr. Jc{wpa, something firmly rooted.) In 
botany, a large and fleshy or woody part or organ of a root, 
aaa et to a stein under ground, winch is neither a tubez 
nor a bulb. 

RHIZ-OPH’A-GOUS, a. [Gr. pita and gayw.) Feeding on 


roots. 

RHOM-BO-HE’DRAL, «. (Gr. JopBos, rhomb, and «dpa, 
sidc.) Having the connection of the forms with the rhom 
bohedron. Shepard. 

RHOM-BO-HE’DRON, #. A solid bounded by six equal 

RHO’ BARB-Y, a. Like rhubarb. rhombic faces. 

RHYN’€HO-LITE, x». (Gr. Jvyyos, a beak, and A:Bos, @ 
stone.) The petrified benk of a fowl. 

RIB’AI.D-ROUS, a. Containing ribaldry. J. Af. Mason. 

RIB‘’LESS, a. Having no ribe. 

RIB-SUP-PORT-ED, a. Supported by ribe. 

RICH’LY-WOQOQD-ED, a. Abounding with wood. Irving. 

RID’DLE, v. ¢. ‘To perforate with balla; to make Little holes 
in, as a house riddicd with rhot. 

RID'DLING, x. That which is deposited by riddl 

RI-DEAU’,n. ido’. [Fr.] A «mall mound of ‘ 

RI'DER-LESS, a. Having no rider. 

RIDG’'ED, pp. Formed into a ridge ; wrinkled. 

RLDG'1NG, eer Forning into a ridge ; wnnkiing. 

RIFT, 2. (D. rif.) A shallow place in a stream ; a fording 
place. ott 

RIGHT-AN’GLE, vn. In peomelry, an angle of ninety de- 
grees, or one fourth of a circle. 

RIGHT-AN’GLED, a. Containing a right angle or right 

RIGHT’-HEART-ED, a. Having right dispositions. (angles. 

RIGHT’LESS, a. Destitute of right. 

RIGHT’-MIND-ED, ». Having a right or honest mind. Tay- 


lor. 
RIGHT’-MIND-ED-NESS, ». The state of having a right 
RIGHT’-RUN-NING, a. Straight running. Patdips. (mind. 
RING’-FORM-ED, a. Formed like anng. Wahewell. 
RING’-SHAP-ED, a. Having the shape of a ring. Decan- 
RVOT-RY, n. Riot; practice of rioting. Taylor. {dolle. 
RIP’EN-ED, pp. Made ripe; come to maturity. 
RIP’EN-ING, ppr. Maturing; making ripe. 
RIP’RAP, 2. In enginecring, a foundation or parapet of 
stones thrown together without ordcr, as in dcep water or on 
a soft bottom. 
RI'SI-BLE-NESS, n. See RiariLitry. 
RY'VAL-ED, pp. Uaving another competing with; emulated. 
RTVAL-ING, ppr. Striving to equal or cxcel ; emulaung. 
RIV’EL-ED, pp. Wrinkled. 
RIV’EL-ING, ppr. Shrinking ; contracting into wrinkles. 
RIV’ER-BED, x. The bed or bottom of a river. 
RIV’ER-CHAN-NEL, ». The channel of a river. 
RIV’ER-COURSE, a. ‘The course of a river. 
RIVER-DEL TA, n. A delta formed by the current of a 
RIV’ER-PLAIN, x». A plain by a river. {river. 
RIV-ING, ppr. Splitting; burst asunder. 
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ROATYER, 

POP cE: In. Atraveling horee. Bell. 

ROAM'ED, pp. Ranged; wandered over. 

ROAR ING-LY, adv. In 8 roanng manner. : 

ROWING, Dressing with a robe; arraying with ele- 

ROEK’-E€ROWN-ED, a. Crowned with rocks. (gance. 

RO€K’-ROOF-ED, a. Having a root of rock. 

RO'EOA, n. [A corruption of Uracu.] A colored pulpy 
substance within the Jegume and surrounding the seeds of 
the Biza Oreliana. In its purified state it i» calied aactie. 

RODENT, a. [L. rode.) Gnawing. 

RODENT, ». Ap anual that gnaws, as 8 rat. 

RO-DEN TIA, =. (L. rodo, w guaw.) Gnawers; an order 
of quadmipeda. 

ROLL-ING, a. Wavy; rising and falling in gentle slopes, as 
the rolling land of prairies. 

RO-MA'IC, a. An epithet of the moder Greek language. 

BO-MAN-ESQUE’, x. romanesk’. In puatating, that which 
appertains to romance or ralher to fable, as it refers to ob- 
jects of fancy. Elmes. ° 

RO'MAN-IZ-ING, ppr. Latinizing. 

ROOK, x. [It rocco, a bishop's staff, a crosier, a rook at 
chess.) In chess, the four pieces placed on the corner squares 

ROQOK'ED, pp. Cheated; defrauded. (of the board. 

ROORK’ING, ppr. Cheating. 

ROOP, x, Hoarseness. (Little used.) 

ROQV-EAT-ER, a. An animal that feeds on roots. Kirby. 

ROOT’-HOUSE, xn. A house for keeping roots. 

ROKR QUAL, a. (Norwegian rorqualus, a Whale with folds. 
An anglification of Korgualus, the name of a genus of 
whales, comprising three living species, and several lussil 
Rpecies. 

gi S nUED. ED, «@. Having the color of a rose. 

ROSE'-DI-A-MOND, 2. A diamond nearly hemispherical, 
cut into 24 triangular planes. 

ROSE’-FAC-ED, a. Having a rosy or red face. 

ROSTEL-LATE, a. Having a rostel. 

ROS TEL’ L!-FORM, a. Having the form of a rostel. 

ROSTRI-FORM, a. Having the form of a beak. Kerby. 

RO'SY-BO-SOM-ED, a Esuboaomed among roses. Gray. 

RO'SY-CROWN-ED, a. Crowned with roses. Gray. 

RO'SY-TINT-ED, a. Having ue unt of the rose. Mrs. 

ROTTED, pp. Made putrid. [ Butler. 

ROTTING, ppr. Making putrid; causing to decom puse. 

ROUG'ED, pp. Tinged with red paint, as the face. 

ROUGHIVEN-ED, (rut‘nd,) pp. Made or become rough. 

ROUGH EN-ING, (ruf‘n-ing.) ppr. Making rough. 

ROUGH'’-LEAF-ED, a. Having rough leaves. 

ROUND, 2. A round of beef, a cut of the thigh through and 
acrom the bone. 

ROUND’ -BACK-FD da. Having a round back or 

ROUND'-SHOULD-ER-ED, (shoulders. 

ROUND’-TOW-ER, 2. In /reland, a building of a singular 
structure and of great antiquity. Fidmes. 

ROUST, 2. A torrent occasioned by a tide. Shetland. 

ROUTED, pp. Put to fight in disorder. 

ROUTING, ppr. Putting to flight; defeating and throwing 

KO'VING-LY, ade. Ina wandering manner. [into confusion. 

RO’VING-NESS, a. State of roving. 

ROW'DY, x. A riotous, turbulent fellow. 

ROW'EL-ED, pp. Pierced with a rowel. 

ROW’EL.ING, ppr. Inserting a roll of bair or silk; piercing 
the skin to make a rowel. 

ROY’ AL-IZ-ED, fe Made royal. 

RUBBED, pp. oved along the surface witb a pressure ; 
cleaned ; polished. 

RUB’BING, ppr. Moving along the surface with a pressure ; 
chafing; ecouring ; polishing. 

RO'BI-CON, a. A sincll river which Cesar crossed when 
he invaded Italy, with the intention of subduing it. Hence 
to pass the Kulicon, is to take a desperate step in an enter- 
Priec, or to adopt a measure from which one cannot recede, 
or from which be is determined not to recede. 

RU-BIG'E-NOUS, @ Rusty. 

RO’BY-ING, ppr. Making red. 

RUEK’ED, pp. Wrinkled. 

RUD‘DI-ED, a. Made ruddy or red. 

RU'ED, pp. Lamented; grieved for; regretted. 

RUFF’ SNe Se Rutied ; disordered. 

RUE’ FLAN-ISH, a. Having the qualities or manners of a 

RUI"FI-AN-ISM, 2. The character of ruffians. (ruffian. 

RUE’ FI-AN-LY, a. See Rurritan-tixe. 

RUF’FLE-LESS, a. Having no ruffies. 

RUF’FLE-MENT, ». Act of niffling. 

RUMBLE, »._ A seat for servants behind a carriage. Eng- 

RUM'BLING-LY, ade. Ina rumbling manner. [tand. 

RO'MEN, x. (L.) The end of a ruminant; also, the upper 
stomach of animals which chew the cud. 

RU-MLNAN’TIA, nx. An order of animals which chew 
again what lias been slightly chewed and swallowed. 

RUN, rv. t. To run doren a vessel, is to atrike it in sailing. 

RUN’LET, zn. A little run or stream; a brook. 

Huse de guerre. ruzede gar. (Fr.] A stratagem of war. 
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RUSH’-BOT-TOM-ED, «. Having a bottom made wih 


rushes. Jromg. 
RUST’ -COL-OWED, eo Having the color of rust. 
RUS’TIE-LOQK-ING, a. Appearing to be rustic. 
RU zn. One who rusics. 


S. 


SA‘RER-ED, pp. Struck or kiled with a saber. 

SA‘BER-ING, ppr. Striking or killing with a saber. 

SAB'INE, x. TK email fish, which te sometimes preserved in 
oil for food. 

SA'BLE-STOL-ED, «. Wearing a gable stole or vestment. 
Uilton. 

BA€’CATE, a. 


L. saceus.} In botany, having the form of 
a bag: furnish 


with a bag, as a petal, &c. 

SAE’ CHA-ROID, e. (Gr. caayap, and cidos, tikenem] 

SA €-€HA-ROID’AL, { Reacmbling sugar; most cominoe- 
ly, but not always, loaf-sugar. 

SAC-ER-DO'TAL-LY, ade: In a sacerdotal manner. 

SA'CHEM-DOM, x. The government or jurisdacuon of a 
sachem. Dwight. . 

SA-CRA‘RI-UM, x. A sort of family chapel in the bouses 
of the Romans, devoted to some particular divinity. Eimes. 

SAEC’RI-FIC-LING, ppr. Offering to God upon an aiar; ser- 
rendering, or suffering to be loet; destroying. 

SADDER, x. An abridgment of the Zendavesta by the 

SADDER, a. comp. of Sad. [Goebres, 

SAD DLE-BAGS, x. Bags, usually of leather, amied by 
straps, for carriaze ou leiseback, one bag on «ach sade. 

SAD'DLED, pp. Fumished with a saddle , loaved. 

SAD DLER-Y, 2. Saddles in general; the manutactures of a 

SAIYDLE-TREE, ». The frame of a saddle. { saddier. 

SAD'DLING, pr Putting a saddle on; fixing 8 burdes on 

SAF B-LODe-4 a. Lodged in safety. Carissie. 

BAPE LI-FER, a. comp. More safely. 

SAFE’LI-EST, a. super. Most safely. 

8 


SAGGED, pp. Caused w bend or give way , loaded ; berrt- 

s Causing to bend; burdtening. (dened. 

SAIL’LESS, a. Destitute of saila. Pedlok. 

SAIL’OR-LIKE, a. Like cailors. 

SAINTUING, pyr. Canonizing ; enrolling among the saints. 

SAL'I-VANT, a. Exciting salivation. 

SAL'T-VANT, x. That which produces sahvatioa. 

SAL’LIED, pp. Rushed out; lasued suddenly. 

SAL’TA-TO-RY a. Leaping or dancing; or beving 

RAL TA-TORLOUS, the power of leaping or dancing, 

SALTS, 2. Cathartic medicines. 

SA-LU’BRLOUSB-NESS. See Sacusaerrr. 

SALV'A-BLE-NESS, 2. State of being salwable. 

SALV’'A-BLY, ade. In asalvable manner. 

Salvo pudore. ft] Without offending modesty. 

Salvo sensu. .] Preserving the sense. 

SAN-A-BIL’I-TY, . 

SAN’A-BLE-NESS, bn. State of being curable. 

SAN’A-TA-RY, a. Healing. 2. Tending or adapted to guard 
blic health. 

SAN€’TI-FY-ING, a. Tending to sanctify; adapted to ie 


crease holiness. 

Sanctum sanctorum. [(L.}] Most holy place. 

SAN’DAL-ED, pp. earing sandals. 

SAND’WICH, 2. Two pieces of bread and buner with @ 
thin slice of meat between them. 

SAN-GUIN’O-LENT, a. Bloody. 

Sans culuttes. (Fr. without breeches. ] fellows. 

SANS-CU'LOT-TISM, 2. A ragged state of men. 

Sans souct. san soocee. (Fr.) Without care; free and easy. 

SA-PON'I-FI-ED, pp. Converted into soap. 

SAP’PING, ppr. Gndermining ; subverting. 

SAP’-TUBE,a. A vessel that conveys sap. De Candalle. 

SAR’A-CEN, x. An Arabian; so called from sara, a desert 

SAR’€O-CARP, xn. [Gr. caof and «capros.) The mich 
portion of the pericarp of a fruit. 

SAR’€O-LINE, a. (Gr. cap{, flesh.) In meneralogy, Beat 
colored. Shepard. 

SAR’I-GUE, xn. The popular name of Dideiphis epasram, an 
animal of Cayenne, nearly allied to the Virginian cpesrun. 

SAT’ING, ppr. Filling; glutting; satiating. 

SAT‘IS-FI-A-BLE, a. That may be eatiafied é 

SAUC’ING, ppr. Accompanying meats with sospething t 
give them a higher relish. 2 Gratifytog with rich tastes. 

SAU’‘RI-A, x. plur. Animals of the lizard kind; an order 


of reptiles. [Sve meartrnen d 
SAU‘ROID, a. Resembling the lizards, as seurotd fish 
A man of icam- 


SA'VANT, 2. plur. Sarans. [Fr. savan.] 
ing; in the plural, literary men. 

SA’‘VOR-ED, pp. Tasted or smelt with pleasure. 

SAW’-SET, 2. See Saw-Wreat. 

SE€AB'BARD-ED, pp. Put into a sheath. 

SCAB’BARD-ING, ppr. Sheathing. 
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BEAF’FOLD-ED, pp. Fumished with a scaffold. 
BEAF’FOLD'ING, ppr. Furnishing with a scaffold. 
BEAG-LL-O'LA, n. scalivla. Plaster that resembica marble. 
SCAL-ER, 2. One who scales. 

S€CAL’LOP-ED, pp. Cut at the edge into segments of circles. 
S€AL’LOP-ING, ppr. Cutting the edge into segments of 


circles. 

BCALP’ING-KNIFE, x. A knife used by savages in scalp- 
ing their prisoners. oper. 

SCA'LY—-WING-ED, a. Having wings with scales. Kerby. 

SCAMP, n. (See Scamper.]) A worthless fellow. 

BEAN-SO'RES, x. (L. scando, to climb.} An order of fowls 
whoee external toe is directed buckward like a thumb, by 
which they are enabled to cling to and climb upon trees. 

BEANT'ED, po. Limited; straitened. 

BCARF-ED, pp. Dresed in a loose vesture. 2 Joined ; 

BEAR-ING, ppr. Frightening; suddenly terrifying. (pieced. 

BEAKP-ED, a. Cut down like the scarp of a fortification. 

BCAR’RED, pp. Marked with a scar. 

SCAR’RING, ppr. Marking with a scar. 

SCATH'ED, pp. Damaged; wasted; destroyed. 

SCATHFUL-NESS. n.  Injuriousness ; destructiveness. 

BEATH ING, ~ Injuring; destroying. 

SEAT TER-INGS. xn. plur. Things scattered. 

BCENT’ED, pp. Smeit; perceived by the olfactory organs. 
2. Perfumed; imbued with odor. 

SCENT ING, per: Sinelling ; perceiving by the olfactory 

SCEP*FER-LESS, a. Having no scepter. (organs. 

BECHEM-ING, n. The act of forming a plan. 

SCHEM-ING-LY, adv. By scheming or contriving. 

SEHOL’AR, n. A person, in English universities, who be- 
longs to the foundations of a college, and receives a portion 

BEHOL’AR-LY, a. Bee Scnovanr-.ike. fof its revenues. 

SCHOOL, n. Primary schoul, a school tor instructing children 
in the first rudiments of language and literature; called 
also common school, because it is open to the children of all 
the iuhabitants in a town or district. 

SEHOOL’ED, pp. Instructed; trained; tutored; reproved. 

spy ena a. Resembling the Scircus, a saurian reptile of 

pt. 

SCTO-MAN-CY,n. (Gr. oxta and pavreta.) Divination by 

SCOFF’ED, pp. Treated with derision or scorn. (shadows. 

BCORCIVING-NESS, 2. The quality of scorching. 

SCOTCH'ED, pp. Cut with shallow incisions. 2. Supported, 
as a wheel. 

SECOTCH'ING, ppr. Cutting with shallow incisions. 2. Sup- 

rling, as a wheel. (See the verb.] 

BCOT'O-GRAPH, wn. (Gr. cxoros, darkness, and ypagw, to 
write.) An instrument for writing in the dark. 

SCOUTED, pp. Snecred at; treated with contempt. 

SCOUTING, ppr. Treating with contempt 

SE€OW’ED, pp. Transported in a scow. 

SCOWL’ED, pp. Frowned at. 

SCRAF’FLE, v. t. To scramble; to be industrious. Obs.) 

SERAP-ROOK, x. A blank book for the preservation of 
short pieces of poetry or other extracts from bovks and 


pers. 

BERATCH'ER, x. Fowls which scratch for food, as the 
common hen and cock. 

SERAWL’ED, pp. Written unskillfully. 

SECRAWLIING, pr. Writing hastily or inelegantly. 

SCREECH-OWL, a. Like a screech-owl. Carlisle. 

SEREW’-PINE, vn. (Malay, Pandang, i. e. something to be 
regarded.) A tree which grows in the East Indics, of great 
beauty, and an exquisite odor. 

SERIA’RLING, ppr. Writing hastily and without care. 

SCRINBLING-LY, adv. Ina scribbling way. 

SERIB-ED, pp. Marked by rule. 

SERIB-ING, x. A term in carpentry and joinery to denote 
the fitting of one timber to another. 

BERO-BIE'U-LATE, a. (L. serobs.) Having Httle pits or 

SCRUB'BED, pp. Rubbed hard. [holiows. 

SCRUBBING, ppr. Rubbing hard. 

S€ULL’ED, pp. Impetled by turning an oar over the stern. 

Se Bir linpelling a boat by an oar. 

-ULP*TUR-AL, a. Pertaining to sculpture or engraving. 
SCOTATE, xn. Like a shield. . e oe 
SCUTCH, cv. t. In Pennsylvania, to dresa flax with a scutch- 

ing knife ; in New England, a swingle or swingling knife. 
SEUTCH'EON, a contraction of Escurcnron. The bit of 
brase plate with a key-liole, over the kcy-hole of a piece of 
furniture. 
S€0-TI-BRAN€H’I-ATE, 2. A molluscous animal covcred 
by a shell in the manner of a shield. 
BEA’—ROV-ING, a. Wandering on the ocean. 
SEA--TRAV'EL-ING, x. Traveling by sea voyages. 
BEA-—WORN, a. Wom by eervice at sea. 
SEAM-STRES&S-Y.n. The business of a seamstress. 
SEARCH’A-BLE-NESS, (scrch’a-bl-ness,) x. The state of 
being searchable, 
SEARCH'ING-LY, (serch’ing-ly,) adv. In a searching man- 


ner. 
SEARCH ING-NESS, (serch’ing-nesa,) n. The quality of se- 
vere inquiry or examination. 
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SEA‘'SON-LESSB, a. Having no proper ecason. 
SE-CERN’MENT, «. The process or act of accreting. Kirby. 
SE-CLOD’ED-LY, adv. In a secluded manner. 
SE-CLOSE'NESS, n. The state of being secluded from 
Secondo, in music, the second part. [sock 
SFE-RE-TA'RI-AL, a. Pertaining to a secretary. Brit. § 
SE’EUND, a. In botany, arranged on one side only; un 
SEC-UN-DA’TION,n. Prosperity. (ot used.) (lateral. 
SE€’UN-DINE, x. In detany, the second coat of an ovule, 
the outer being the first. Lindley. 
Secundum artem. (L.] According to art. 
SE'DENT, a. Sitting; inactive; quiet. 
SED-I-MENT’A-RY, a. Pertaining to sediment; formed by 
sediment. Buckland. 
Sedimentary rocks, are thoee formed by materials deposited 
from a state of suspension in water. 


SE-DUC’TIVE-LY, adv. In a seductive manner. 
SEED-€ORN 


SEED-GRAIN, tn. Com or grain for seed. 


SEED~DOWN, x. The down on vegetable seeds. Smith. 
SEED-ED, pp. Sown; sprinkled with seed. 
SEED-FIELD, x. <A field for raising seed. Carlisle. 
SEED-ING, ppr. Sowing with seeds. 
SEEK-ING, x. Act of averpting to find or procure. Barter. 
SEEM-ED, pp. Appeared ; befitted. 
SE’KOS, x. (Gr.] A place in a temple in which pagans in- 
closed the images of their deities. 
SEL’A-GRAPH, n. (Qu.) The section of @ building to 
show the inner part. 
SE’LAH, x. In the Psalms, supposed to signify silence or a 
use in the musical performance of the song. Gesentus. 
SEL’EN-ITE, ». A compound of selenous acid with a base. 
SEL’EN-OUS AC’ID, x. An acid coniposed of one equiva- 
lent of selenium and two of oxygen. 
SELF-AB-HOR’RING, a. Abhorring one’s self. 
SELF-A€-€US-ED, a. Accused by one’s own conscience. 
SELF-AD-JUST'ING, a. Adjusting by one's self or by itself. 
SELF-AG-GRAND‘IZE-MENT, 2. e aggrandizement or 
exaltation of one’s self. 
SELF-AN-NYVHI-LA-TED, a. Annihilated by one’s self. 
SELF-AN-NI-HI-LA‘TION, x. Annihilation by one’s own 
SELF-AP-PLY’ING, a. Applying to or by one’s self. (acts. 
SELF-AS-SOR’ED, a. Assured by one's self. E. Everett. 
SELF-AT-TRAC€CT IVE, a. Attractive by one’s self. 
SELF-BE-GUIL-ED, a. Deceived by one’s self. 
SELF-CEN’TER-ING, a. Centering in one’s self. 
SELF-€ON-DEM-NA‘TION, x. Condemnation by one’s 
own conscience. 
SELF-€ON-DEMN’ING, a. Condemning one’s self. 
SELF-€ON’FI-DENT-LY, adv. With self confidence. &. 
SELF-€ON-SUM-ED, a. Consumed by one’s elf. (Clarke. 
SELF-DE-FENS’IVE, a. Tending to defend one’s self. 
Fo 


ster. 
SELF—-DE-NY’ING-LY, ado. Ina self-denying manner. 
SELF-DER-E-LI€’TION, 2. Desertion of one's self. 
SELF—-DE-STROY’ED, a. Destroyed by one’s self. 
SELF-DE-STROY’ER, x. One who destroys himeetf. 
SELF-DE-STROY’ING, a. Destroying one's self. 
SELF-DE-VIS-ED, a. Devised by one’s self. Barter. 
SELF-DE-VOT-ING, a. Devoting one’s self. E. Everets 
SELY-DOOM’ED, a. Doomed by one’s self. More. 
SELF-DUB‘BED, a. Dubbed by one's self. Irving. 
SELF-ED'U-€A-TED, a. Educated by one’s own efforts. 
SELF-E-LE€T’ED, a. Elected by himself. 
SELF-E-LE€CT IVE, a. Having the right to eleet one’s self, 
or as a body, of electing its own members. Jefferson. 
SELF-EX-ULT ING, a. Exulting in one’s self. Bazter. 
SELF-FED, a. Fed by one’s self. 
SELF-GOV’ERN-ED, a. Governed by one's self. Coleridge. 
SELF-GRAT-U-LA’TION, nx. Gratulation of one’s self. EZ. 
Everctt. 
SELF-IG’NO-RANCE, xn. Ignorance of one’s own eharae- 
ter. Ch. Spectator. 
SELF-IG’NO-RANT, a. Ignorant of one’s self. 
SELF-1M’MO-LA-TING, a. Immotating one’s self. Fraser. 
SELF-IN-FLI€T’ED, a. Inflicted by one's self. 
SELF-IN-SUF-FY’CIEN-CY, n. Insufficiency of one's self. 
SELF-IN-VIT’ED, a. Invited by one’s self. 
Sa ene a. Judging one’s = 
SELF’LESS, a. Having no regard to self. Coleridge. 
SELF’-LOTH-ING, a. Lothing one's self. 
SELF’-MET-AL, xn. [rey and metal.) The same metal. 
SELF-PRE-SERV'ING, a. Preserving one’s self. 
SELF-PROP’A-GA-TING, a. Propagating by iwelf or him 
self. E. Everett. 
SELF-REG’U-LA-TED, a. Regulated by one’s self. 
SELF-RE-LYANCE, x. Reliance on one’s own powers. 
SELF-RE-LY’ING, a. Depending on one’s self. 
SELF-RE-PROACH’ED, a. Reproached by one’s own con 
science. 
SELF-RF-PROACH'ING, a. Reproaching one’s self. 
SELF-RE-PROACH’ING-LY, ado. By reproaching one’s 
SELF-RE-PULS'IVE, a. Repulsive by one’s self. (self. 
SELF-RO’IN-ED, a. Ruined by one’s own conduct. 
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SELF-SA€’BI-FIC-ING, a. Sacrificing one’s sclf. Channing. 
SELF-SATIS-FI-ED, a. Satisfied with one's self. Jrring. 
BELF-SATIS-Ff-ING, a. Giving satisfaction to one’s selt. 
SELF’-SEEK-ER, n. One who seeks only his own interest. 
SELF-SOUND'ING, a. Sounding by one’s self. 
SELF-SPUR’RING, a. Inciting one's self. 
SELF-SUS-PEND’ED, e. Suspended by one’s self; bal 


SELF-SU 3 TAIN-ED, a. Sustaincd by one's self. 

SELF’-TAUGHT, a. Taught by one’s self. E. Everett. 

SELF-TROUB'LING, ¢. Troubling one’s self. 

SEILF-UP-BRAID’ING, a. Reproaching one’s self. 

BELF-VYO-LENCE, a. Violence to one's self. 

SELF-WOR’SHIP, x. The idolizing of one’s self. 

SELF-—WOB’SHIP-ER, 2. One who idolizes himself. 

SELF-WOR’SHIP-ING, a. Worshiping one’sself. Coleridge. 

SE’LI-ON, 2. A ridge of land. [Lecal.} 

S8EM’A-PHORE, x. A telegraph. 

8EM-A-PHOR’1€-AL-LY, adv. By means of a telegraph. 

SE-MES*TER,n. [L. semestris, sez, six, and mensis, month.] 
A period or term of #ix months. Ger. Universitics. 

SEM’'I-CHA-OT'TE, a. Partially chaotic. Hitchcock. 

SEM'I-€HRIS'TIAN-IZ-ED, a. Half christianized. 

SEM’I-€OL’UMN, x. A half column. 

SEM 'I-E€RYSTAL-INE, a. Half crystalized. Hitchcock. 

BEM'I-CC'PI-UM, ». (Gr. naxegdcoy.] A bath covering 
only the lower extremities and hips. 

SFE-MI-O-LOG’I€-AL, « Kelating to the doctrine of signs or 
symptoms of discases. 

SEM’I-PA’GAN, a. Half pagan. 

SEM'I-VER-TICIL-LATE, a. Partially verticillate. Smith. 

Sempre, in music, throughout. 

SEN-A-TO’RI-AN, a2. See SenaTorRiat. 

Senatus consultum. [L.}] A decree of the senate. 

SENS’ATE. a. Sce SeneatTen. 

SENS-1F’ER-OUS, a. Producing sense. Kirby. 

SEN ete a.{ L. sensus and facio.) Producing sensation. 


Good. 

SENS’I-TYVE-NESS, x. The state of being easily affected 
by external objects, events or representations. 

BENS’U-AL-ISM, x. The doctrine that all our ideas, or the 
operations of the understanding, not only originate in sen- 
sation, bul are tranaformed scnsations, Copies or relics of 
senration. Condillac. 2. A state of subjection to sensual 
feeling and appetite. 

SENS'U-AL-NESS, x. See Senavatiry. 

SENS'U-AL-IZ-ED, pp. Made sensual. 

PES 8'U-AL-IZ-ING, ppr. Subjecting to the love of sensual 

easure. 

BEN -TEN’TIA-RY, 2. Formerly, one who read lectures, or 
commented on the sentences of Peter Lorribard, Archbishop 
of Paris, a school divine. Henry, Brit. 

SEN-TI-MENT’AL-ISM, 2. State of feeling or refined scn- 

- sibility. Withington. 

SEN-TEMEN'’AL-IZE, v.i. Toaffect exquisite sensibility. 

SEN'TI-NEL-ED, a. Furnished with a sentinel. 

Senza, {It; Fr. sane.) Without. 

SEP’A-LOID. a. Like a distinct part of a perianth. 

REP A-RA-BLY, ado. Ina separable manner. 

SEI’A-RAT-I€-AL, a. Pertaiuing to separation in religion. 
Dicight. 

SEP’A-RA-TISM, n. The act of scparating; disposition to 
withdraw from a church, a practice of withdrawing. 

SEP-TVCI-DAL, x. [L. septum, a partition, and cedo, to cut 
or divide.} A septicidal dehiscence of @ pericarp, is that 
bees takes place between the lamins of the diseepiment. 

Lindley, 
SEP-TI-FA’RI-OUS, a. Having seven different ways. 
SEP-TIF’ER-OUS, a. (L. septum and fero.} Bearing septa. 
See ae) 

SEP-TIE’LU-OUS, a. Flowing in seven streams. 

SEP-TI-FO’LI-OUS, @. Having seven leaves. 

SEP’TI-FORM, a. Having seven forms. 

SEP-ITF’RA-GAL, «. [(L. septum, a partition, and fraxgo, 
to brenk.) A septifragal dehiscence of a pericarp occurs, 
When the dissepimments adhere to the axis, and separate from 
the valves. 

SEP-TIL‘LION, x. The productof a million involved to the 
seventh power. 

SEP’TON, n. (Gr. ontw, to putrefy.} That which promotes 

putrefaction, 

BEP’TUM, n. plur. Septa. [(I..}) In botany, a partition that 
separates the cells of the fruit. 

SEP’UL-€HER-ED, a. Deposited in a sepulcher. 

SE-QUEN'TIAL-LY, adv. In succession. 

8F-QUESTER-ING, ppr. Seizing or taking possession of 
the property of another for a time, to satisfy a claim; re- 
moving; separating ; secluding. 

SE’RAI, n. ln India, a place for the accommodation of 

Seriatim. (le In regular order. (travelers. 

SER’MON-ISH, a. Resembling a sermon. 

BER'PENT,a. Serpent stones or snake stones, fossil shells of 
different sizes, found in strata of stones and clays. Exncyc. 

BEB-PENT’[-FORM,a. Having the form of a serpent. Kirby. 


* See Synopsis. 
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SER-PEN -TI¢’E-NOUS, «. Bred of a serpent. 

SER’PEN-TINE, a. Serpentine tongue, in the mancge. A 
horse is said to have a serpentine tongue, when he is con- 
stanly moving it, and soinetimes passing it over the bit 
Encyc. Serpentine verse, a verse which begins and ends 
with the same word. 

SER’PEN-TINE-LY, adv. In a serpentine manner. 

SER'PENT-RY, ». A winding like that of the serpent. 

SER-PO’LID-AN, ». An animal with a winding shell: @ 
worm shell. Aarby. 

8ER-PU'LLDANS, n». plur. Animals forming calcarious 
tubes which twine round and cover stones, shells, &c. 

RERV’ICE-A-BLY, a. Ina serviceable manner. 

SES'QUI, a. (L. one and a half.) In chimistry, much weed 
as a prefix to the names of certain compounds, to denote 
that they are to be understood as connisting of three equiv- 
alents of the acidifying and basifying principle, or of the 
acid, to two equivalents of the other elements or proximate 
Principle. * 

Sesquiduple, |L. sesquiduplus,) is sometimes used in the same 
manner, to denote the propordons of two and a half to one, 
or rather of five to two. 

BES-QUI-BRO’MID, 2. A basic compound of three equiva- 
lents of bromine to two of the other element. 

SES-QUI-E€AR'BO-NATE, a. A salt composed of three 
plu atents of carbonic acid, with two equivalents of any 

nse, 

SES-QUI-EHLO’RID, 2. A basic compound of three equiva- 
Jents of chlorine to two of the other element. 

SES-QUI-CY’A-NID, 2. A basic compound of three equiva- 
lents of cyanogen to two of the other clement. 

SES-QUI'O-DID, n. A basic compound of iodine with an- 
other element, in the proportions of three equivalents of 
jodine to two of the other clement. 

SES-QUI-'SUL'PHID, n. (L. acsgut, one and a half, and rud- 
pAtduin, a sulphid.} A basic compound of three equivalents 
of sulphur, with two of some other element. 

SES-QUOX’YD, x. (L. sesqui, one and a half, and orydsm, 
an oxyd.) A basic compound of three equivalent of oxy- 

pn, with two other of some other clement 

8ET’-DOWN, 2. A powerful rebuke or repre 

SE-TIF'ER-OUS, a. [L. seta and fer.) 
ing bristles. 

SE’TI-REME, n. ie acta and remus.) An animal that has 
a dense fringe of hairs on the imner side of jointed legs, by 


ion. 
roducing or hav- 


which it moves on the water. Arby. 

SEV’ER-ED, pp. Parted by violence; disjointed. 

SEV’ER-ING, ppr. Parting by violence; disuniting. 

SEX-IL’LION, a. The product of a million involved to the 

SEX’LESS, a. Having no sex. Shelly. (siath power. 

SHADES, a. plur. The lower region or place of the dead. 
Hence, 2. Deep obscurity; total darkness. 

SHAD'-FLY, ». An insect. 

BHAD-ING, n. The act or process of making a shade. Scott 

SHAD'OW OF DEATH, ternble darkness, trouble or deadh. 

SHAD’OW-€AST-ING, a. Casting a shadow. (Job iii. 

SHAN'OW-LESS, a. Having no shadow. 

SHA‘DRA€EH, vn. In the smelting of tron, a mass of iron in 
which the operation has failed of its intended effect. ( Lecal.] 

SHA-GREEN’ED, a. Made of the leather called shagreen. 

SHAH, 2. A chieftain. 

SHA‘LY, a. Purtaking of the qualitics of shale. 

SHAM-POO’, 2d. t. [Oriental?] To rub and percuss the 

CILAM-P6O’, (whole surfacc of the body, and at the same 
time, to flex and extend the limbs and rack the joints, in 
connection with the hot bath. 

SHAM-POO’'ED, pp. Rubbed, percusscd, &c., in connection 
With the hot baile. 
SHAM-POO'ING, ppr. Rubbing and percussing the whole 
surface of the body, &c., in connection with the hot bath. 
SHAM-POO'ING, a. The act or practice of knending, rub- 
bing and working any pait of the body, as after bathing. 
Anciently and now technically called trrpsis. 

SHANK‘LLN, 2. A triple altemation of sands and sandstone 
with clays. Afantell. 

SHAN’TY, x. [snid to be from Ir. sean, old, and tig, a house.) 
A hut, or mean dwelling. 

SHAP-ING, n. The act of forming ashape. Coleridge. 

SHARPED, pp. Make keco. 2. Marked with a in 
musical coinposition. 

SHARP’EN-ED, pp. Made sharp; edged; pointed; render- 
cd more active, acute, keen, &c. 

SHARI’EN-ING, ppr. See the verb. 

SHARP’ING, pyr. Making keen or acute. 2. Marking with 
a sharp, in musical composition. 

SHARP'-POINT-ED, a. Having a sharp point. 

EY See ESS, 2 The state of having acute 

Eiat. 

SHEAR’ING, ppr. Clipping: depriving of wool, hair or nap. 

SHEAR’ING, an. The act of shearing. 

SHFAR’LING, n. A sherp that has been bat once sheared. 

SHEATH’ER, x. One that sheathes. 

SHED’DING, nx. That which is cast off. 2 The act of cast- 
ing off or out. 
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SIL 993 SLA 
SHELL BARK, x. A species of hickory, whose bark ts}, SIL'I-ELE, (Eng.) 2x. In botany, a sili 
luose and peeling. SIL-TCU-LA, [Pat] } is tong? © tite, Ba broad as Se 
SHELL’—-MARL, «. A deposit of shells, which have been || SIL’I-CUM, L. si 
disintegrated into a gray or white pulverulent mass. SIL’I-EON, ‘ (L. silez, flint.) See Sittcivs. 
SHEM ‘TIE, x. A descendant of Shem. SIL-[GIN-OUB, a. (L. siligo.) See Siziaiwwose. 


SHEM’IT-ISM, xn. The system or peculiar forms of: the 
Shemitic languages. 

SHEP’HERD-ISM, ». Pastoral hfe or occupation. 

SHIELD’LESS, a. Destitute of a shicld or of protection. 

SHIELD’LESS-LY, ado. Without protection. 

SHIELD’LESS-NESS, x. Destitution of a shield or of pro- 

SHIFT’ING, n. Act of shifting. [tection. 

SHIFI’LESS-LY, ado. Ina shiftiess manner. 

SHIFT’ LESS-NESS, n._ A state of being shiftless. 

SHIN’GLE-ROOF-ED, a. Having a roof covered with 
shingles. Blackwood. 

SHIN’GLY, a. Abounding with gravel or shingle. 

SHIP’—-BROK-ER, n. A broker who procures insurance on 


shi 

BHIP MATE, n. [ship and mate.) One whw serves in the 
same ship with another. 

SHIP’-OWN-ER, x. The owner of a ship or ships. 

SHIRT’ ING ee Covering with a shirt. 

SHIV'ER-ING-LY, adv. With shivering, or alight trembling. 

SHOCK’ING-NESS, n. The state of baa shocking. 

SHOO, rv. t. (G. scheuchen, to scare.}] To scare; to drive 
away by fnghtening; hence, Be gone. [2 word used in 
scaring away fowls, but used in the tmpcrative only.) 

SHOOK, 2. In commerce, shooks are casks of hogshead 
staves prepared for use; boards for boxes uf sugar, prepared 

SHOOK, v. ¢. To pack staves in casks. (or fitted for use. 

BHOR-ING, ppr. Propping; supporting. 

SHORT’ COM-ING, n. A failing of the usual 
tity or amount; asof a crop. Chalmers. 
full performance, as of duty. 

SHORT’-DRAWN, a. Being of short breathing ; imperfectly 
inspired, as breath. 

SHORT’EN, (short'n,) v. t To make paste short or friable, 
with butter or Jard. 

SHOT’--BELT-ED, a. Wearing a belt carrying shot. 

SHOT—HOLE, 2. A hole nade by a bullet discharged. 

SHOUL-DER-ED, pp. Pushed or thrust with the shoulder. 
2. Supported on the shoulder. 

SHOUL-DER-ING, pyr. Pushing with the shoulder. 2. 
Taking upon the shoulder. 

SHOUTED, pp. Treated with shouts. ; 

SHOW-ING, ppr. Presenting to view; exhibiting; proving. 

SHOW-ING, x. A presentation to view; exhibition. 

SHRED'‘LESS, a. Having no shreds. Byron. 

SHRINK’ING, ». The act of drawing back through fear. 

SHRINK’ING-LY, adv. By shrinking. 

SHROFF, n. In the East Indies, a banker. 

SHRUB'BING, ppr. Clearing of shrubs. 

SHRUB'LESS, a. Having no shrubs. 

BSHU€K, ». The husk or shells of grain. Batley. 

Sic transit gloria mundi. (L.] Thus passes away the glory 
of the world. 

SIC-IL I-A-NO, in music, a composition In measures of 6-4 
to 6-8 to be perfornned in a slow and graceful manner. 

SIEK'—BRAIN-ED, a. Disordered in the brain. 

SI€K’EN-ED, (sik’nd,) pp. Made sick. 

BI€K'EN-LNG, (sik’niug,) ppr. Uecoming sick ; making sick. 
2. Disgusting. 

SI€K’ISH-NESS, a. ‘The quality of exciting disgust. 

SlI€K’ILE—-SHAP-ED, a. Shaped like a sickle. 

SLES’TA, x. [It.) A short sleep taken in the afternoon. 

SIGH-ING-LY, adv. With sighing. 

SIGHT-LESS-LY, adv. In a sightiess manner. 

SIGHT-LESS-NESS, x. Want of sight. 

SIG’MA, 2. The name of the Greek letter &, ¢. 

Sign manual, one’s own name written by himself. 

SIGN, (sine,) o.t. To signify by the hand ; to move the hand 
for intimating something to another. 

8IG’NAL-FIRE, a. A fire intended for a signal. 

SIG’NA-TURE, x. In music, the flats and sharps at the be- 
ginning of each staff, to mark the key of the movement. 

SIGN-BOARD, x. A board on which a man sets a notice of 
his occupation or of articles for gale. 

SIG N-ED, (sin‘d, Marked ; subscribed. 


uce, quan- 
A failure of 


SIG-NIPI-EA- E-NESS, n.' The quality of being signi- 
cative. 

SIG'N1-FT-ED, pp. Made known by signs or words. 
SIG'NI-FY-ING, ppr. Making known by signs or words. 


SIGN-ING, (sin‘ing,) ppr. Marking; subscribing; signify! 
SIL-ED, pp. Strained. (by the hand. 
SILENC-ED, pp. S8tilled; hushed. 


SILENC-ING, ppr. Stilling. 
of silicic acid and a base. 


SIL’I-CATE, 2. A salt coin 
area AU'ID, 2. An acid composed of one equivalent 


silicum, and one, or according to Berzelius, three of 


Oxygen. 
BIL-ACL-FI-€ ATION , ®. Petrifaction by ftint or silex. 
SI-LIC’I-F¥-ED, Petrified by flint. { Mantel. 
SIL‘IC-I-FY-ING, pyr. Petrifying by silex. 


Sia . He Pee 
ay ([Fr.] Qx. In botany, an clongated pericarp or 
SIL’I-QUA, (ue sed: vec. conussing of woualers and 
a partition, with the seeds fixed alternately on each side of 
the partidon, at both sutures. 
SIL'I-QUI-FORM, a. Having the form of siliqua. Smsth. 
SILK’'EN-ED, (silk'nd,) pp. endered soft and smooth. 
SIL‘LOE, n. A fish among the Shetland isles. 
SILT, 2. Comminuted sand, clay, and earth, which is trans 
rted by running water. 
SILT, v.t. To choke with mud. 
SILT'ING, ppr. Choking with mud. 
SIL’VA, nr. [I..] A collection of poems, written also Sytva. 
SIL’VER-BUS’KIN-ED, a. Buskined with silver. Milton. 
ee a. Having hair of the color of silver. 
Auta. 
SIM'IA, xn. (lL. an ape.) A general name of the various 
tribes of monkeys. 
SIM’PLE, n. Simple, when applied to minerals and rocks, 
refers to their homogeneousness. Encyc. ryden 
STM’PLE-HEART-ED, a. Having a simple heart. 
SIM PLE-MIND-ED-NESS, rn. Artlessness. 
SIM‘PLE MIN’ER-AL, x. A mineral composed of a single 
substance. 
SL-NA-ITL€, a. [from Sinai, the mountain.}] Pertaining to 
Mount Sinai; given or made at Sinal. Macknright. 
SIN’BORN, a. Derived froni sin. 
SYNE-€OR-IST, a. One who has a sinecure. 
Sine qua non. [1..} Without which a thing can not be; 
hence, an indispensable condition. 
SIN’GLE-HAND-ED, a. Having one hand or workman 


only. 

SIN’GLE-HEART-ED, a. Having no duplicity. More. 

SIN'GLE-MIND-ED, a. Having a single purpose. Sedg- 

SIN'GLE-SEED-ED, a. Containing one seed only. [wick. 

SIN’GLE-TREE, n. See Swincie-TrRee. 

SIN’GLE-VALV-ED, a. Having one valve only. 

SIN’GLING, ppr. Selecting from among a number. 

SING-SONG, a. A term for bad singing or cant. 

SIN’OP-IS, x. In painting, a sort of red carth, in color near 
tominium. Elmes. 

8IN-—OP-PRESS’ED, a. Opprceased with a sense of sin. 

SIN-STUNG, a. Stung with remorse tor sin. Baxter. 

SIN’U-A-TING, Ppr Winding; turning; bending in and out. 

SI-PHON'IE, a. Pertaining to a siphon. 

SI-PHON-O-BRAN’€HL-A ‘E, a. In malacology, provided 
with a tube, by which the water is carricd to une gills, as in 
the siphonobranchiata. 

BI'PHUN-€LE, n. In conchology, the opening which runs 
through the partitions of chambered or nautiloid shells. 

SI-PHUN’€U-LAR, a. Pertaining to a sipbuncle. Buckland, 

sac fo ppr. Drawing in with the lips; in small quan- 
tties. 

SIR’E AR, x. An officer‘of the government of Hindoostan. 

SIR’'DAR, rn. A native chief in Hindoostan. 

SVREN-IZ-ED, pp. Charmed. 

SI'REN-IZ-ING, ppr.  Charining. 

SISE, x». Six, a term in games. 

SIV’A-THE’RLUM, n. (Sica, an India deity, and Gr. Onproy, 
a wild animal.) An extinct animal, with four horns and a 
proboscis, whose skull and other bones were recently dis- 
covered in India. It was larger than the rhinoceros, and 
resembled an iminense antelope. Mantel. 

SIZE-STI€K, x. With shoemakers, a measuring stick. 

SIZ-ING, ppr. Arranging according to size. 

STZ-ING, x. A glutinons sulftance used in manufactures. 

SKAT-ING, ppr. Sliding or moving on skates. 

SKEPTI€, 2. SKEPTIC, SKEP"LIE-AL, a. BKEPTIE- 
AL-LY, adv. SKEP’TI-CISM, x. SKEP’TI-CIZE, o. t. 

SKER’RY,2x. A rocky isle. See Scepric, &c. 

SK ET'CH’I-NESS, n. State of being sketchy. 

SKETCHY, a. Containing slight sketches; or resembling 

SKEW'ER-ING, r. Fastening with skewers. — [sketches. 

SKIM’MED—MILK, a. Sec Skim-MivK. 

SKIM'MING, ppr. Taking from the surface, as cream from 
milk. 2. Gliding lightly along near the surface. 

SKIN‘NING, ppr. Stripping of the skin; flaying. 

SKI'VERS, x. Sheepskins split or divided for the purpose of 

SKULK’ED, pp. Lurked ; concealed. (book- binding. 

SKULK'ING, ppr. Lurking; withdrawing into a clove place 
for concealment. 

SKULK’ING-LY, adv. 


Scott. 


In a skulking manner. 


| SK¥’-BLUE, a. Of the blue color of the sky. 


Born or produced in the sky. Collins. 

Built in the sky. JWordsiorta. 
SKY’—HIGIL, adv. High as the sky; very high. 
SK’-POINT-ING, a. Pointing to the sky. 
SKT’-ROOF-ED, a. Having the sky for a roof. 
SKY’WARD, a. Toward the sky. 


SKY’—BORN, a. 
SK Y'—BUILT, a. 


Words- 
(worth, 
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BLAK’ED, pp. Quenched; mixed with water 90 that a com- (| SOB’BING, x. Lamentation. 
bination ' ca place. , SO’BRI-QUET, n. so’breca. (Fr.) A nickname. 
8O’-CALL-ED, a. So named. 


SLAW, n. i: sian.) 
BLRAV'ING, ppr. Separating threads. [without vinegar. 
SLEEP’—-CHARG-ED, a. Heavy with sleep. Lamb. 
BLEEP’(NG, a. Occupied with sleep ; as, sleeprag hours. 
BLEEP’LESS-LY, adv. Ina sleepless manner. 

SLEEP Y-LOQK-ING, a. Appearing to be sleepy. 
SLEEV'ING, ppr. Furnishing with sleeves. 

SLELD’ED, pp. Prepared for use in the weaver’s sley. 
SLEID'ING, ppr. Preparing for use in the weaver's sley. 
SLIV’ER-ED, pp. Divided into long thin pieces; cut or remt 


lengthwise. 
SLIV’ER-ING, ppr. Cutting or rending lengthwise into long 
thin pieces, or very small pieces. 


SLOT’TED, a. Shut with violence. [ Local. 
SLOT’TING, ppr. Shutting with violence; slamming. 
SLOUCH'ED, Made to hang down; depressed. 
SLOW’-SIGHT-ED, a. Slow to discern. Afore. 
8LOW’-WING-ED, a. Flying slowly. 
SLO’ED, pp. Turned about on its axis, without removing it. 
SLUGS, xn. Among miners, half-roasted ore. 
SS Ae Turning on its axis. 
: -ED, pp. Laid to siecp. 
SLUM'BER-ING-LY, adv. Ina slumbering manner. ; 
SLUR’RED, pp. Contaminated; soiled. 2. a. Marked with 
a slur, in music. 
SLUSH’Y, a. Consisting of soft mud, or of snow and water. 
BMACK’ING, ppr. Kissing with a sharp noise; making a 
sharp noise with the lips or by striking. 

SMALL’-ARMS, an. plur. A general name of muskets, car- 
bines and rifles. : 
BMALL’-GRAIN-ED, a. Having small grains. Thompson. 

SMART-ER, a. More smart. [Comp. of Smart. 

SMART-EST, a. Most smart. (Sup. of Smarr. 

SMASH’ED, pp. Dashed to pieces. 

SMELL’ING, ppr. Perceiving by the olfactory nerves. 

SMELLING, xn. The sense by which odors are perceived. 

SMIL’A-CIN, ». (Gr. opidauz; L. smzlaz, the modern name 
of a genus of plants.) A white crystaline solid obtained 
from the root of Smilaz officinalis. Sometimes called partg~ 
lin, saxseparin, and pariliimic acid. 

SMTLING-NESS, n. | State of being smiling. Byron. 

SMITH-SO'NI-AN, a. Pertaining to or derived from Smith- 
gon, an English gentlemau who bequeathed a large sum of 
money to tbe United States to found an institution for the 
diffusion of learning. 

SMIT’ING, ppr. Striking; killing; afflicting; punishing. 

SMOKE-CLOUD, ». A cloud of smoke. Hemans. 

BMOKE’-€ON-SOM-ING, a. Consuming smoke. 

SMOKE’—DRI-ED, a. Dried in smoke. ZJrving. 

SMOOTH’—CHIN-NED, a. Beardicss. 

SMOOTH’ER, a. Comp. of Smooru. 

SMOOFIVING, ppr. Making smooth. 

SMOOTH’-PAC-ED, a. Having a smooth pace. Scott. 

SMOTH’ER-ED, pp. Suffocated ; stifled; suppressed. 

SMOTH'ER-I-NESS, ». State of being smothery. 

SMOFH'ER-ING, ppr. Suffocating; suppressing. 

SMOTH’ER-ING, nxn. Act of smothering. More. 

SMOTH'ER-Y, a. Tending to smother. 

SMUTCH’'ED, a. Blackened with sinoke, soot, or coal. 

BNAG, x. The branch of @ sunken tree. 

SNAG, »v. t. To run against the branches of a sunken tree, as 
in American rivers. 

SNAG’GED, pp. Run against a snag, or branch of a sunken 
tree. 

SNAKE'ISH, a Having the qualities of a snake. 

SNIP’PING, ppr. Clipping; cutting off with shears or scis- 
sors. 

SNOW CAPT. ’ a. Capped or erowned with snow. 

SNOW'-FED, a. Fed with snow. Shelly. 

SNOW’-FLOOD, 2. A flood from melted snow. Moore. 

SNOW’-PLOW, x. A machine to be driven before a loeo- 
motive, for throwing snow from a railway and clearing the 

SNOW’-STORM, zr. A storm with falling snow. (rails. 

SNOW’-WREATH, 2. A wreath of snow. 

SNUPF'ING, ppr. owe in with the breath; scenting. 
2. rropping the snuff, as of a candle. 

SNUFF’ING, n. The act of suffing. Byrox. 

SNUG‘GER-Y, n. A snug, warm habitation. [Local.] 

BO, v. ¢. Stand still; a word used in the imperative only, by 

S0AP’ED, pp- Kubbed or washed with soap. [milkmaids. 

SO0AP’IN G, per. Rubbing or washing with soap. 


SO’CIAL-ISM, (so’shal-iamn,) x. A social state in which there 
is a community of property among all the citizene—a new 
term for agrarianism. ComMMUNISM. 

80’CIAL-I8T, (so'shal-ist,) xn. One who advocates socialism 
among ali the citizens of a state. 

SOCK’ET-POLE, rn. A pole armed with an fron-soeket and 
used to propel boats, &c. 

SOD’DED Covered with sod; turfed. 

SOD’ER-ED, pp. United by a metallic cement. 

SOD’ER-ING, ppr. Uniting and making solid by means of « 
metallic substance in a state of fusion. 

SOFT’ISH, a. Somewhat soft. D. Cinton. 

SOFT’—-VOIC-ED, a. Having a soft voice. Carlisle. 

Soi disant. sa desaun. (Fr.] Calling himself; self-styled; 

retended; would be. 

SOIR’EE, x. swar'ai. (Fr. soir, evening.) 

SOKE, xn. A district in which a particular privilege or power 


is exercised. [ Eng. 

S80-LAN’LNA, (xn. selanum, nightshade.| A vegetable 

SOL’A-NINE, alkaloid, obtained from v species of 
Solanum. 

80-LA’NUM, n. [(L.] A genus of plants comprehending 
the potatoe, egg p a nightshade, é&c. 

SOL’ED, Furnished with a so 

SOLE’-LEATH-ER, n. Thick strong leather used for the 
soles of shoes. 

SOL’EM-NIZ-ED, pp. Celebrated religiously ; made grave. 

SOL’EM-NIZ-ING, ppr. Honoring with sacred rites. 

80’LI, in music, plur. of SoLo. = - 

80-LICL-TANT, a. One who solicits. 

SO-LICTT-OUS-NESS, x. Solicitude. 

SOL-I-TAIR’, n. (Fr. solitatre, from L. solitarius.} A game 
which one person can play alone. 

SOL'U-BLE-NESS, 2. Solubility. 

SOL’U-TIVE, a. That can be dissolved or loosened. Tiend- 
ing to dissolve; loosening. Encyc. 

SOLV’A-BLE-NESS, 2. Solvability. 

SOM’BROUS-NESS, n. State of being sombrous. 

SOM-NIL’O-QUIST, 2. One who talks in his sleep. 

SOM-NIL’O-QUOUS, a. Apt to talk in sleep. 

SOM-NILOQUY, wm. (LL. somnus and art bei OR tallk- 

SOM-NIL’O-QUISM ing or speaking in sleep. Coleridge. 

SONG-EN-NO'BLED, a. Ennobled in cong. Coleridge. 

SOO-CHONG’, 2. Sce Soucnona. 

SOO’FEF, x. Among Mohammedans, an infidel. 

SOO-FEEISM, n. Mohammedan infidelity. 

SO-PHISTI€-A-TED, a. Adulterated; not pure; not genr 


uine. 
SO-PHIST’I€-A-TED, pp. Adulterated ; corrupted by some 
SOPHISTIC-ATING ppr. Co adulterating 
: A-TING, ppr. Trupting ; A 

SOP’PIN G pPr. Bteeping in liquid Hood: 

SO-PRA’NO, in music, the treble; the highest female voice. 

SO-PRA’NIST, n. A treble singer. 

SOR-BE-FA'CIENT, x. ([L. sordeo, to absorb, and facie, to 
make.} In medicine, that which produces rpeigl gaara 

SOR-BE-FA‘CIENT, a. In medicine, producing rption. 

sarees n.plur. (Gr. copos, anurn.) The fructification of the 

erns, 

SORN’ED, pp. Obtruded upon a friend for bed and board. 

sory oo n. One who obtrudes himeelf on another for bed 
an ard. 

SOR’ROW-BLIGHT-ED, a. Blighted with sorrow. AMeere. 

SOR’ROW-STRIE€K-EN, a. Struck with sorrow ; depressed. 

SORT’ED, pp. Separated and reduced to order from a state 
of confusion. 

SORTING, ppr. Separating, as things having like qualities 
from other things, and reducing to order. 

SO’RUS, nz. plur. Soar. (Gr.) In botany, amall clusters of 
minute capsules on the back of the fronds of ferns. 

Sostenuto, in music, sustaining the sounds to the utmost of the 
nominal value of the time. 

SO-TE-RI-OL'O-CY, n. (Gr. cwrnptos, salubrious, and Aoyos, 
discoume.] A discourre on heaith, or the science of pro. 
moting health. 

Sotto voce, in music, with a restrained voice or moderate tone. 

SOU’'BAH. See Susan. 

SOUL'—BE-TRAY-ING, a. Tending to betray the soul. 

SOUL’—-€ALM-ING, a. ipl bean the soul. Lee. 

SOUL’—-EN-TRANC-ING, a. Enrapturing the soul. Coleridge. 

SOUL'-FELT, a. Deeply felt. 

SOUL’~HARD-EN-ED, a. Having an obdurate heart. Cole- 
ridge. 

SOUL’-SEARCH-ING, a. Searching the soul or heart. 

SOUL’-STIB-RING, a. Exciting the soul. E. Everett. 

S6UL’-SUB-DU’ING, a. Subduing the soul. 

SOUND’-CUR-REN-CY, in commerce, a cu whoee ac- 
tual value is the same as its nominal, and if in bank em 
laa that ia at any time convertible into gold 

ver. 
SOUND’-HEAD-ED, a. Having sound principles. 
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SOUND’—-HEART-ED, a. Having a sound heart or affec- 


tions. 

SOUND‘ING-BOARD, nx. In musical instruments, the thin 
board placed under the strings, as in a violin. 

SOUND'ING—POST, ». A smal! post in a violin under the 
bridge fora Tupper, for propagating the sound. 

SOUR'’-€ROUT, 2. (G. sauer-kraut, i. e. sour-cabbage. } 
Cabbage cut fine, pressed into a cask, and suffered to fer- 
ment ull it becomes sour. 

SOUS’ED, pp. Steeped in pickle. 2. Plunged into water. 

SOUTH'ERN-ER, n. suth’erner. An inhabitant or native 
of the south or southern states. 

SOW’ANS, rn. (Scottish.) A nutritious article of food made 
from the husk of the oat. In England it is called fummery. 

SPAC’ED, pp. Divided into wider intervals between lines. 

SPAC'ING, ppr. Making wider intervals between lines. 

SPAD’'ING, ppr. Digging with & spade. 

SPAN’CEL-LNG, ppr. Tying a cow's hind legs. 

SPAN’GLER, n. One that splangles. Keates. 

SPAN’IEL-ING, (span’yel-ing,) ppr. Following like a spaniel. 

SPAR’—IUNG, a. Huns with spar, as acave. Holmes. 

SPAR’ROW-BILL, 2. Small nails; cast iron shoe nails. 

SPARSE’NESS, 2. Thinness; scattered state; as sparsences 
of population. Story, Vol. 2, 7U. 

SPAS'TIE, a. [Gr. cracrixos.] Relating tospaam. [Pref- 
erable to  erhptelaa 

SPAS-TIC'L-TY, x. A state of spasm. 2. The tendency to, 
or capability of suffering spasm. 

SPA-TAN’GUS, x. A genus of animals. 

SPAWL, x. A fragment of stone. 

BPE-CIF'I€, n. In medicine, a remedy that cures disenses 
upon some principle peculiar to itself. 

SPEC€’TER—-PEO-PLED, a. Peopled with ghosts. Bowring. 

SPEECH’I-FI-ED, pp. Harangued. 

SPEECH'I-FY, cv. t. To make a speech; to harangue. [Not 

SPEECH'’I-FY-ING, Haranguing. elegant. 

SPEECH'ING, x. The act of making a speech. oore. 

SPE D'FUL, a. Full of speed; hasty. 

SPELL’—LAND, n. A land of spellgor charms. Afrs. Butler. 

SPER’ED, pp. Asked; inquired. 

SPERM'A-PHORE, x. In botany, that part of the ovary 
from which the ovules arise ; the placenta. 

SPER’MO-DERM, n. (Gr. oreppa and denna.) In botany, 
the whole integuments of a secd in the aggregate. Lindley. 

SPHERE’~BORN, a. Born among the spheres. Milton. 

SPHE ED, pp. Placed in a sphere. 

SPHERE-DE-SCEND’ED, a. Descended from the spheres. 

SPHEKE~MEL’O-DY, x. Melody of the spheres. rlisle. 

SPHERE’-MU-SI€, ». The music or harmony of the 

SPHER €LE, 2. A small sphere. (spheres. Ed. Rev. 

SPI'CI-NESS, n. Quality of being spicy. 

SPIC'ING, ppr. Seasoning with spice. 

BPT'DER, 2. A kitchen utensil, somewhat resembling a spi- 
der. 2. A trevet to support a vessel over a fire. 

SPI'NO-ZIST, x». A believer in the doctrines of Spinoza. 

SPY RAL-€OAT-ED, a. Coated spirally. Smut. 

SPIR'IT-ING, ppr. Animating; actuating. 

SPIR'IT—-PIERC-ING, a. Piercing the spirit. 

aig ge ee G, a. Searching the spirit. 

SPIR’ IR-RING, : 

SPIR'IT-ROUS-ING, ta. Exciting the spirit. Scott. 

SPIR'IT-U-AL-ISM, ». The doctrine of the existence of 
spirits, as distinct from matter. 2 State of being spiritual. 
Jefferson. 

SPIR'IT-U-AL-IST, x. One who professes a regard for 
y eb enae things only; one whose employment is spiritual. 

allywell. 

SP R'IT-U~AL-TZ-ER, 2. One whogpiritualizes. Warburton. 

SPIR'IT-U-AL-TY,n. Ecclesiastical body. (Not tn use.} 

Sowers in music, with spirit. 

SPIR'TLED, pp. Spirted scatteringly. 

SPIT’BOX, n. A veseel to receive discharges of spittle. 

SPIT’-FULL, n. A spade-full. 

EPLASH’ED, pp. Spattered with water or mud. 

SPLASH'ING, ppr. Spattering with water or mud 2. 
Striking and dashing about water. 

SPLEEN’FUL, )a. Angry; peevish; fretful. 2. Melan- 

SPLEEN’ISH, { choly; hypochondriacal. Pope. 

SPLEEN'‘ISH, a. Spleeny; affected with spleen. 

SPLEEN’ISH-LY, adv. In a spleenish manner. 

SPLEEN’ISH-NESS, n. BState of being spleenish. 


SPLIC’ED, 2 pp. United, as a rope, by a particular manner 
‘ SPLIS’ED of interweaving the two ends. 

SPLIC’ ING, ppr. peperaune the strands of two ends of a 

SPLIS’ING, rope, and uniting them by interweaving. 


SPLINT’ER-ING, ppr. Splitting into splinters; securing by 
SPO’LI-A-TED, pp. Plundered; ro ~~" (eplints. 


[ 
SPON’GLOLE, nx. [See Spunce.} In botany, a sup 
expansion of minute parts at he termination of rehcies: 


resembling a spunge, for absorbing the nutriment of plants. 
SPON-SO’RI-AL, a. Pertaining to a sponsor. 
SPON’SOR-SHIP, 2. State of being a sponsor. 
SPOOL’ED, pp. ‘Wound on a spool. 


SPOOL’LNG, ppr. Winding on spools. 
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SPOOL'-STAND, 2. An article hol spools of 

turning on pins, used by ladies at rhelwore merce 
SPORE = (Gr. omopos, & sowing.) In botany, that 
SPO’RULE, Ws of flowerless plants, which performs the 

function of se 
SPO'RID, n. In botany, a naked corcle, destitute of radicle, 
a sot ee and yee Lindley. 

: 1, me. diminutive of Sporey~which sec. 

SPREE, x. A drunken frolic. Spe 


SERE i n. ([D. spreeuto or sprenuw.] The disease called 
rusi. 
SPRING, v.1. To spring a leak, to commence leaking; to 


nin to leak. 

SPRING’BACK, x. In the bindcry, the cover of a book not 
made fast to the back, but which springs back when the 

SPRING’-TIME, x. The spring. (book is opened. 

SPROUTING, ppr. Shooting in vegetation; germinating. 

SPU-MIF’ER-OUS, a. Producing foam. 

SPUNG'ING, ppr. Wiping, cleansing with a spunge. 2. 
Gaining by mean arts, by intrusion or hanging on. 

SPUR’€LAD, a. Wearing spurs. 

SPUR’RING, ppr. Pricking with spurs; inciting ; urging. 

pel ie G, ppr. Forcing out a liquid from a pipe or small 
orifice. 

SPUR’-WHEEL, rx. A wheel with cogs around the edge 
pointing to the center. 

SPO’TUM, a. (U.] Spittle; salival discharges from the 
mouth. Hall. 2. In medicine, that which is expectorated, 
or ejected from the lungs. 

SPY’'ISM, x. The act or business of spying. 

SQUAL-ID'I-TY. See SquaLipness. 

SQUAL'ID-LY, adv. 1n a aquailid, filthy manner. 

SQUA’LOID, a. (L. squalus, a shark, and Gr. ecdos, ltke- 
ness.) Like a shark. 

SQUAN’DER-ING-LY, adv. By squandering. 

SQUARE-LY, ado. In a square form. 

SQUASH’Y, adv. Like a squash; also muddy. 

SQUAT, v. t. To stoop or lie close to escape observation, as 
& partridge or rabbit. 

SQUINT, a. Looking with suspicion. Spenser. 

SQUINT’-EYE, x. An eye that squints. 

SQUIRE-SHIP, rx. Office of a squire. Swift. 

SQUIRM, v. t. or é. squurm. To move like a worm or eel, 
with writhing or contortions. 2. To climb by embracing 
aud clinging with the hands and feet, as to a tree without 

SQUIRM. See Swarm. branches. 

SQUIRM'ING, ppr. Moving like a worm or eel; climbing 
by embracing. 

Staccato, in music, denoting a short, distinct, articulate style; 
the yeaa to legato. 

STAD’DLING, Leaving staddles when a wood is cut. 

STADT’HOLD-ER-SHIP, x». See STADTHOLDERATE. 

STAITH, ». A repository and mart for coals. [Lecal.} 

ST ALK-LESS, a. Having no stalk. 

STALL’ED, pp. Put or kept in a stable. 

STAL'-WORT, a. (Scottish ; Sax. stel-weorth, worth taking.] 
Brave; bold; strong; redouted ; daring ; vehement; violent. 

STAMP’-A€T, n. An actof the British parliament, impo- 
sing a duty on all paper, vellum and parchment used in 
her American colonies, and declaring all writings on un- 
stamped materiale to be null and void. This was one cause 
of the revolution. 

STAND, v. i. To stand it, to be able to support one’s self in 
trials of strength or suffering. ; 

STAND, v. t. To stand fire, to receive the fire of arms from 
an enemy without giving way. : 

STAND, x». The place where a witness stands to testify in 


court. 

STANDING, x. Standing off, sailing from the land. Stand- 
ing on, sailing to Jand. Mi : 

STAND’-STILL, x. A standing without moving. Black- 
wood. 

STAN’NATE, x. [L. stannum, tin.) A salt formed of stan- 
nic acid united with a base. 

STAN’NI€ AC-ID, a. The deutoxyd of tin, which unites 
with bases and forms stannates. 

STAN’ZA-I€, a. Consisting in stanzas. 

STAPH’Y-LLNE, a. ice oragvaAn, a bunch of grapes.) In 
mineralogy, having the form of a bunch of grapes; botry- 
oidal. Shepard. 

STAPH-Y-LOR’A-PHY, x». (Gr. o7vagvAn, and pagn, a suture, 
from parrw.) A surgical suture of the palate, for the pur- 
pose of uniting the edges of a fissure. 

STAR, x. A distinguished and brilliant theatrical performer. 

STAR’-E€ROWN-ED, a. Crowned with stars. Holmes. 

STAR’—EN-CIR’€LED, a. Encircled with stars. 

STAR’-LED, a. Guided by the stars. 

STAR’--ROOF’ED, a. Roofed with stars. 

STAR'-SPAN-GLED, a. Spangled with stars. E. Everett. 

STARCH-HY’A-CINTH, nz. .A plant. 

STARCH’Y, a. Co ing of copie reeembiing starch. 

START’ LING-LY, adv. a startling manner. 

STARV-A'TION, n. The act of starving or state of being 
starved. 
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va The will stands for reason. 
aving the manner or wisdoin of 


Stat ratione voluntas. 

BT ATES-MAN-LIKE, a. 
statesmen. 

BTAT Ite, a. Resting; acting by mere weight; as, 

STATYLC-AL, §  statzeal pressure. 

STATING, x. An act of mnking a statement; a statement. 


STATI“USM, n. Policy. { Taylor. 
Onc vereed im statistics. 


BIA-TIST I’CIAN, 2. 
STA’TIVE, a. Pertaining to a fixed camp. 
Statu guo. ve In the former state; as things were before. 
STAU-RO-TY-POUS, a. (Gr. cravpos, a crosa, and roros, 
form.] In mineralogy, having ite macies or spots in the 
forin of acrose. AlvAs. 
SrRALTHPUL, ena Given to stealth. 
BCEALTIVEUL-LY, (stelt In a stealthful 
wane. 
BLEALTIFUL-NESS, (stelth’ful-ness,) n. State of being 
BTEALTILLY, (stelth’i-ly,) ado. By stealth.  (stealthful. 
BTEAM'-CAR, 2”. A locomotive car used on railroads. 
BVEAM ER, a. A vessel propelled by steam ; a steam-boat. 
2 A vessel in which articles are subjected to the action of 
stern, as in washing er cookery. 
RTEEK/AN, ». In Hollanl, a wine measnre of about five 
STBEL’-CLAD, a. Clad or arraed with steel. (gallons. 
STEERL’~-GIkP, a. Girded with steel Hermans. 
BLREL-HEART-ED, a. Having the hear hard as steel. 
STEEL’—-PLAT-ED, a Plated with steel. 
STELUENEF, a. (Gr. oernAn, & column.) Columnar. 
STEL/LER-T DAN, a. An herbivorous cetaccous animal 
found in the northern part of the Pucitie ocean. 
STENCIL, ¢. «2 To paint by having the pattern ent out and 
applied to the surface to be painted; the brush applied to 
the stencil permnits the interstices alone to be painted. 
STEN'E-O-SAU-RUS, n. (Gr. crepes, narrow, straight, and 
cevoa, a lizard.) A genus of fossil saurians. 
STEN TOR, 2. (Gr. sevtwp.}] A person having a very power- 
ful voice. 
STEP, n. ‘The bottom support on which the lower end of an 
upright shaft or wheel rests. Hfaddiman. 
STER TO'REOUS, (a. [L. sterte.} Snoring. The sast is 
STERTO- ROU, { alinost invariably used. 
STETH'O-SCOPE, 2. Sce STETHESC OPE. 
STHEN LE, a. (Gr. cbevas.) In medicine, attended with a 
pretematural and morbid increase of vital energy, and 
wtrength of action in the heart and arteries; phlomatic. 
STIFIEN-ED, (stt‘nd,) pp. Made stift or less plant. 
STYFLED, pp. Siuttocated : suppressed. 
STIFLING, ppr. Sutlocating ; suppressing. 
STIG'NO-MAN-CY, 2. (stigma and Gr. payresa.) Divina- 
tion by writing on the bark of a tree. 
STIL-LET’TOED, a. Pricked with a atilletto. 
EINILIYED, pp. Raised on stilts. 
STILT ING, por. Raising on stilts. 
STING 'ING-LY, ado. With stinging. 
RETIN TY ED-NESS, rn. State of being stinted. 
STIPUL-ED, a. Furmished with stipules. Smita. 
STIR'LESS, a. Still without stirring. 
BTITCH ES, xn. Sharp twinges of pain. 
BTVTIHY, vr. ¢. To forge on an anvil. 
8) TH Y-ING, 1a Forging on an anvil. 
BTO'LON, n. [(L. stofo.} In botany, shoot proceedmg hori 
zontally from a plant. 
RTO'MA, m (Gr.] In botany, oval spaces between 
STO MA-TA, the sides of cells, opening into inter-cellu- 
lar cavities, in the subjacent tissue and bordered by a rim. 
Lindley. 
STOMA€H-ING, ppr. Brooking; bearing without open re- 
senuinent. 
BTOMA-PODE, x. (Gr. croza, & mouth, and rovs, a foot.) 
A marine crustaceous animal, 
BTONE’-BOR-ER,a. An animal that bores stones. 
STONE’-COAL, 2. Hard coal; anthracite. 
STONE’-EAT-ER, 2. An animal that eats stone. 
STONEHENGE, a. A remarkable monument of antiquity, 
about six miles from Salisbury in England. 
RTOP'PER-ING, ppr. Closing with a stopper. 
STORGEH, n. (Gr.) Maternal affection; that strong instinct- 
ive affection Which animals have for their young. 
BTORMEUTL, a. Abounding with storma. 
BTORM'TUL NESS, n. Abundance of storms, Coleridge. 
RTOR M'-MEN-A-CING, a. ‘Threatening a storm. 
STOR M-PRE-SAG-ING, a. Presaging a storm. Hemana. 
STOR M--TOSS- ED, a. ‘Tossed by storms or high winds. 
STORM'-VEX-ED, a. Harassed with storms. Coleridge. 
STO’RY-ING, ppr. Telling in historicat relation. 


STOUT-BUIL : 
STOUT’-MADE, ba. Having a stout frame. 
Having a stout heart. 


STOUT’--HEART-ED, a. Scott. 
STOV-ING, ppr. Keeping warm by the heat of a stove, or 
by artificial heat. 
STRAIGHT’-FOR-WARD, a. Proceeding in a straight 
course; not deviating. 
STR AIGHI’-FOR-WARD.NESS, x. Direction in a straight 
course; undeviating rectitude. 


a. 
Vful-ly,) adv. 


Chesterfield. 
2 Unreasonably elevated. 


{ L.ocal.] 
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STRAIGHT’-LIN-ED, a. Having straight tines. 

STRAITT’-EDGE, n. A small board or piece of metal having 
one edge perfectly strait; used to ascertain whether a sur- 
face is perfectly plane. 

STRANGE’-LOQQOK-ING, a. Having an odd or unusual look. 

STRAN’‘GLE-A-BLE, a. That may be strangled. Cacster~ 


eld. 
RAN-GO’RI-OUS, a. Laboring under strangury; of the 
Cheyne. 


nature of strangury. 

STRAP’PED, pp. Drawn or rubbed on a strap; beaten with 
a strap; fastened with a strap. 

STRA-TR’GIE, a. Pertaining to strategy ; effected by 

STRA-TRGIE-AL, artifice. 

STRAT’E-GIST, ». One skilled in the art of arranging an 
army for couthet 

STRAT’E-GY. 2. The scienee of military command. 

STRATIVSPEY, xn. A lively dance of the Seotch. 

STRA’TI-FORM, a. In the form of strata. Phillips. 

STRA-TIL-GRAPHI€-AL, ¢@. Belonging te stratography. 
Sed gitick. 

STRA-TLGRAPH'I€-AL-LY, ado. In astratigraphical man- 

STRA-TON'TC, a. Pertaining toan army. (ner. Sedgwick. 

SNVTRA-TOT’LE. a. Warlike; military. 

STRAW’-CROWN-ED, a. Covered with straw. 

STRAW’ ROOF-ED, a Having a roof of scaw. Hemaar. 

STREAM-ER, n. Auroral streamer, a liminows beam oe 
column; one of the forms of the Aurora Borealia 

STRIGIL, n. [L.] Among the ancients, & litde instrument 
of ivory or horn used for rubbing the skin. Filmes, 

STRIKE, 2. The act of combining and demanding higher 
wages for work. (Afodern English.) 2 In geology, the 
direction in which the edge of a stratum appears at 

STRING’ LNESS, a. The state of being stringy. (surface. 

STRING’PIECE, 1. A piece of timber in bridges. 

STRIX, 2 ¢[L. anowlj) A channel ina fluted colunrm. 

STROAM, v. ¢. To wander about idly and vacantly. 

STROMATIE, a. (Gr. spa.) Miscellaneous; composed 

STROM BUS, 2. re A shell. {of diferent kinds. 

RTRONG'-COL-OR-ED, a. Having strong colors. 

STRONG’-HAND-ED, a. Having strong hands, or having 
many hands for the execution of a work. 

STRONG’-MIND-ED, a. Having a vigorous mmd. Scott. 

STRONG'’-VOIC-ED, a Having great strength of voice. 

STRO’PHLO-LATE, a. (L. strophium, a gariand.| Fur 

STR O’PHI-O-LA-PED, mished with a garland, or that 
Which resembles a garland. Smita. 

STRU E*PRUR-AL, a. Pertaining to structure. Marshall Hall. 

RTRYECH'NLNA, Qa. (Gr. orptixros, an ancient Greek 

een Ne name for several plants. A vegetable 
alkaloid. 

STUB'BING . Grubbding up By the roots; extirpating- 

STU C'CO-ER One versed si atucco-work. 

STC’DENT-SHIP, 2. The state of being a student. 

STU'DI-O, n. [Tt] A study; a college or seminary; an 
academy for painters. 

STUD’Y-ING, ppr. Applying the mind to; reading and ex- 

STUL’TI-FI-ED, pp. Made foolish. [amining closely. 

STULTELFY-ING, Making foolish. 

STUM'MED, pp. Renewed by mixmg must with & and 
raising a new fermentation. 

STU MI’ ED, Struck hard with the toe. 2 Challenged. 

STUMP’-OR-A-TOR, 2. A man who harangues the popa- 
lace from the stump of a tree, or other elevation. 

STUMP-OR’A-TO-RY, » An electioneering specch from a 
stuinp or other elevation. 

STT ING, ppr. Shutting up in a sty. 

STY’LO-BATE, x. (Gr. crv dos, a pillar, and Baers, dase.] In 
architecture, & continued pedestal or basement, having a 
base and cornice, and projecting both in froaut and behind 
the column it supports. A-lmes. 

RUAV'I-FI-ED, pp. Rendered affabic. 

SUAV’LF®, 7. ¢. [L. suaris, swect.) To make affable. 

SUAV'LFY-ING, ppr. Making atfuble. 

SUAV-IL‘OQUY, xz. [(L. sxavis and logxor.]) Sweetmess 


of xpeeeh. 

Suaritcr in modo, eo Agreeadly or kindly in manner. 

SUB-AP’PEN-NINE, a. Under or at the foot of the Appen- 
nine mountains. 

SUB-AU-DITION, n. [L. subaudritro; sub and eudio, to 
hear.) The aet of understanding something not expreseed. 
Richardson. 

SUB’-BASE, n. In music, the deepest pedal stop or the 
lowest notes of an onan. 

RUB-ERYS’TAL-INE, a. Imperfectly crystalized. Buffer. 

SUB-DLVERS’I-FI-ED, pp. Diversified agam. 

SUB-DI-VERS'I-’¥-LING, ppr. Diversifying again what is 
already diversified. 

SUB-DLVIST-BLE, a. Susceptible of subdivision. 

SUB-DOC-ED. pp. Withdrawn; taken away. 

SUB-DCC-ING, ppr. Withdrawing; subtracting by arith 
metical operation. 

SU’BF-RIN, n. [L. suder, the cork tree.) Cork in a state of 
purity; supposed to be ao peculiar vegetable proximate 
principle. 


* Boe Synopsis. A, E,1, 0, ©, ¥, long—FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—PIN, MARINE, BIRD. 
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SUB-GE'NUS, x. A subordinate genus. 
SUB-GLU-MA‘CEOUS, a. Somewhat glumaccous. Lindley. 
SUB-GRAN’U-LAR, a. Somewhat granular. 

Suinto, in music, quick. 

SUBJECT,» In music, the principal melody or theme of a 
moveinent. 

BUB-JECT’IVE-NESS, x. State of being subjective. 

Sub judice. (L.) Betore the judge; not decided. 

SUB-KING’DOM, xn. A subordinate kingdom. 

SUB-ME’DIAL, a. Lying under the middle. Buffon. 

BSUB-MERG’ENCE, w. Act of plunging under water. 

SUB-NAR-COT IE, a. Moderately narcotic. Barton. 

SUB-PE’NA-ED, p. Served with a writ of subpena. 

SUB-PE'NA-ING, ppr. Commanding attendance in court by 
a legal writ. 

SUB-REP’TIVE, a. See Sun-Repritiocs. 

SUB-SAN-NA‘TION, 2. (L. subsanno.) Derision; scorn. 

SUB-SCRIB-A-BLE, a. That may be subscribed. 

SUB-SERV'ED, pp. Served in subordination, 

SUB-SERV’ING, ppr. Serving in subordination; serving 

Sub silentio. an In silence or secrecy. {instruimeutally. 

SUB-STAN’TIAL-IZF, vr. t. To realize. 

SUB-STAN'TIAL-1Z-ED, pp. Made real or solid. 

SUB/STAN’TIAL-IZ-ING, pyr. Making real in substance. 

SUB'STI-TU-TED, pp. Putin the place of another. 

SUB‘STI-TU-TING, ppr. Putting in the place of another. 

SUB-STLTU'NION-AL, a. Pertaining to substitution. 

SUB‘TER-RENE, a. Subterranevus. Taylor. 

SUB'TIL-1Z-ED, pp. Made thin or fine. 

SUB’TIL-IZ-ING, Making thin or fine; refining. 

SUB-TON'IE, n. ‘The semitone or note next below we tonic ; 

» the leading note of the scale. 

SUB-UN’GUAL, a. Ie sub and urgute.} Under the nail. 

SUB-URB'I-AL, a See Scusursan. 

SUB-VERT'-BLE, a. That may be subverted. 

SU€-CEN’TOR, a. A person who sings the base in a concert. 

SUC-CES’SION, n. In music, the successive notes in melody, 
in distinction from the successive chords of harmony, called 
Progresswn. Succession of crops, in agriculture, is more 

enerally called rotation. 

SUC’COR-ING, ppr. Assisting; relieving. 

SUE€EK’ER, n. A cant term for an inhabitant of Minois. 

SUF-FRO-TES'CENT, a. Moderately frutescent. 

sera G, ppr. Applying fuincs to the parts of 

e body. 

SUF-FUS-ING, (suf-fuz'ing,) ppr. Overspreading, as with 
a fluid or tincture. 

SYG-AR-ED, (shug’ard,) pp. Sweetened. 

SUG-AR-LESS, a. Free troin sugar. 

8UG'AR-TREE, n. The Acer saccharinum, from whose sap 
sugar is made by boiling. 

SUG’AR-Y, x7. A place where sugar is made from beets. 

SUG-GEST'ING, ppr. Hinting; indmating. 

80'I-CID-ISM, x. State of self-murdering. 

Sut generis. (L.] Of its own or peculiar kind; singular. 

SUL’PHUR-A-TING, ppr. Combining or impregnating with 
sulphur. [ Obs.) 

SUL’TAN-SHIP, 2. The office or state of a sultan. 

SBUM-MA'TION, x. The act of forming a sum or total 
amount. 2 An aggregate. 

SUMMER, n. Indian Summer, in the United States, a perind 
of warm weather, late in autumn, when the Indians hunt 
to supply themselves with the flesh of wild animals tor pro- 
visions in the winter. 

SU M'MIT-LESS, a. Having no summit. H. Taylor. 

Summum bonum. Pa The chief good. 

SUN'DART, an. ray of the sun. Hemans. 

SBUNK’EN,a. Sunk; lying on the bottom of a river or other 

SUN'NED, pp. Bs posed to the aun‘s rays. (water. 

BUN'NING, pr. Exposing to the sun’s rays; warming in 
the light of the sun. 

SUN-SCORCH’ED, a. Scorched by the sun. Coleridge. 

BUN’-STROKE, n. A stroke of the sun or his heat. 

Suo marte. [L.}] By his own strength or exertion. 

SU-PER-CHARGF, zc. t. Tn keradiry, to phe one beariug on 

S0U-PER-CHARG-ED, pp. Bome upon another. — (another. 

80U-PER-CHARG-ING, ppr. Placing one bearing on another. 

8U-PER-EX-ALT’ED, pp. Exalted to a superior degree. 

S8U-PER-EX-ALT'ING, ppr. Exalting to a superior degree. 

SU-PER-IM-PEND'ING, ppr. Hanging over; threatening 

SU-PER-IN-FUSE, rv. t. To infuse over. from above. 

SU-PER-IN-TEND’ER, x. A superintendent. Whewell. 

SU-PER-ME’'DI-AL, a. Lying or being above the middle. 
Buffon. 

SU-PER-MO’LE-CULE, ». A compounded molecule or 
combination of two molecules of ditfcrent substances. Prout. 

SU-PER-NAT'U-RAL-ISM, ». The state of being stiper- 

S8U’'PER-PLUS. See Surruivs. (natural. Carlisle. 

8U-PER-SENS'U-AL, a. Above the senses. 

SU-PER-SES'SION, =. (L. super and sedeo.} The act of 
sitting on any thiug. 

BU-PER-STR AIN-ED, pp. Overstrained or stretched. 

BU-PER-STRU€ET'ED, pp. Built upon. 

SU-PER-STRUET'ING, ppr. Building upon. 
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SUP-PAWN’. See Srpawn. 

SUP’PED, pp. Having taken the evening meal. 

SUP’PLE-MENT, v.¢. ‘To udd something to a writing, &e. 

SUP’PLE MENT-ING, ppr. Adding a supplement. Chalmera. 

SUP-PLIES, n. plur. ‘Things supplied in sufficiency. In 
England, moneys granted by parliiment for public expendi- 

SUP-PORT-A-BLY, ado. Ina supportable manner. — (ture. 

SUR-BASE-MENT, x. The trait of any arch or vault which 
describes a portion ofan ellipsis. LEimea 

SUR-BEIYDED, pp. Set edzewise. 

SUR-RED'DING, ppr. Seiting edgewise. 

SUR-MOUNT’A-BLE-NESS, x. The state of being sur- 
mountable. 

SUR-PASS-ING-NESS, n. The state of surpassing. 

SUR-PRIS-ING-NESS, 2. Btate of being surprising. 

SUR-ROUND'ING, a. An encompassing. 

SUS-CEPT’1-BLY, ade. In a susceptible manner. 

SUS'CLETA-TED, pp. Roused ; excited. 

SUS'CLTA-TING, ppr. Exciting; calling into life and action. 

SUS-TAIN- MENT, 2. The act of sustaining ; support. 

SU-TWRAL, a. [L. sutura,a seam.) Reluting to a suture 
orseam. In botany, the dehiscence of a pericarp is sutural, 
when it takes place at a suture. 

SOTURE, n. In botany, the line or seam formed by the 
union of tWo margins in any part of a plant. 

SO'TUR-ED, a. Having sutures; knit or united together. 

SWAR’ RED, pp. Cleaned with a mop. 

SWAB'BING, ppr. Cleaning with a mop. 

SWACGE, rn. Among workmen in shcot-iron, @ tool used for 
making mncldings upon shect-iron. 

SW AGE, v.t. To use a swage; to fashion a piece of iron 
by drawing it into a groove or miold, having the required 
shape. Haldiman. 

SWAPPED, pp. Exchanged; barterea. 

SWAP’PING, pyr. Exchanging. 

SWARIDED, a. Covered with sward. Drake. 

SWARM’ED, pp. of Swarm. 

SWARM ING, ppr. of Sicurm. [See the Verb. 

SWATIVED, pp. Bound with a bandage or rollers, 

SW ATIVING, ppr. Binding or wrappiug. 

SWEEP ING-LY, ade. By sweeping. 

SW EET’—TEM-PER-ED, a. Having a sweet disposition. 

SWEET’-TON-ED, a. Having a sweet sound. 

SW EET’--WoRT, vn. Any plant of a sweet taste. 

SWIFT’ER, a. (comp. of Sirift.) More swift. 

SWIFT‘’EST, a. (sup. of Sart.) Most swift. 

SWIMMER, a. Au order of fowls that swim are called 
swimmers. 

SWIN-ISH-LY, adv. In a swinish manncer.. 

SWITCH, n. On rail-ways, a contrivance for transferring @ 
car from one track to another. 

SWITCH'EL, xn. A beverage made of molasses aud water. 

SYB’A-RITE, n. [from Sybaris.| A person devoted to lux- 
ury and pleasure. 

SYLPH'~LIKE, a. Resembling a sylph. 

SYL’VA, nxn. A work contuning a botanical description of 
the forest trees of any region or country. 2. The forest 
trees themselves of any resrion or country. 

SYM’‘BOL-IZ-ED, pp. Made to agree in properties. 

SYM-MET’RI-€AL, a. In botany, flowers are syinmetrical 
when the segments of the calyx, Ure petals and the stainens 
are regular, equal, and alike. Land/ey. 

SYM ME-TRIZ-ED, pp. Make proportional, 

BY M'ME-TRIZ-ING, ppr. Reducing to -yiinetry. 

SYM'PA-THIZ-ING, ppr. Feeling mutually, or in conse- 
quence of what another feels. 

SYM’PHO-NIST, 2. A composer of symphonies. 

SYN-ECARPOUS, ce. [Gr. ovv, and capros, fruit.) In dotang, 
having the carpels of a compound fruit completely united. 
Lindley. 

Synclinical line or axis. [Gr.cvyedcrw, ta bend down.) In 
geology, Where the strata dip downward in opposite dirce- 
tions, like the sides of a gutter. 

SYN’EO-PA-TING, ppr. Contracting by the Joss of a letter 
in the middle of a word. ; ; 

SYN’ERE-TISM, 2. (Gr. ovyxpnots.) A mixture in philoso- 
ply or religion. Baxter. ; ; 

SYN-ERE-TIS'TIE, a. Pertaining to the Syneretists. 

SYN'GRAPH, x. (Gr.cvvand yoajw.) A writug signed by 
both parties to a contvect or bund. 

SYN’U-€HA, x. [Gr] A simple continuous phiogistic fe- 
ver, not becoming atonic or asthenic, in its course and pro- 


Ss. 

BYN'O-CHUS, n. ie, A simple continuous fever, com 

monly said to be phiogistic in its early stage, and tonic or 

asthenic in its progress. 
SYN-ONYM-IZ-ED). pp. 
SY N-ON’YM-IZ-ING, ppr. 

different words. 
SYN-TER-FT IE, a. Preserving health. 
SYN-THT'TE, a. alee with consumption. 
SYN-TEN'IS, 2. [Gr] deep consumption. 
SYN'TO-MY, n. (Gr. avvropia.) Brevity; concisences. 
SYR'ING-ED, pp. Injected by means of pipe or syringe. 


Expreased in diferent words. 
sxpressing the same thing im 
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TAB, x. Acup. (Local.} 

TA‘BES, n. (L.] A disease, characterized by a gradually 
progressive emaciation of the whole body, accompanied 
with languor, depressed spirits, &c. 

TA-BET’I€, a. Tabid; affected with Tabes. 

TA’ BLE-BELL, ». A smal! bell used for calling servants, 

Table dhote. tubl dt. [Fr.] A common table for guests; 
an ordinary. 

TAB’OU-RET, #. (Pr.] A convex seat without arms or 
back, made of gilt wood, cushioned and stuffed, covered 
with silk cloth, and ornamented with silk lace, fringe, tas- 

TA€T’LESS, a. Destitute of tact. Ec. Rev. (sels, &c. 

TA€T'U-AL, a. Pertaining to touch; consisting in or de- 
rived froin touch. Chalmers. 

TAG'GED, pp. Fitted with a point; appended to. 

‘PAG’GING, ppr. Fitting with a point; fitting one thing to 

TAIL’LESS, a. Having no tail. Lawrence. (another. 

TALL’—PIECE, zn. In a violin, a piece of ebony at the end 
of the instrument, to which the strings are fastened. Cyc. 

TAIL’-RACE, 2. The stream of water which runs from the 
mill after it has served to turn the wheel. 

TAINT’ LESS-LY, adv. Without taint. 

TAL'I-PED, 2. (L. talus, an ankle, and pes, a foot.) The 
disease called club-foot ; also, a person atfected with this 


disease. 
TALK’A-TIVE-LY, (tauk’a-tiv-ly,) adv. Ina talkative man- 


ner. 

TAL’'LI-ED, pp. Scored with correspondent notches; fitted. 

TA’LUS, zn. Th eology, @ sloping heap of broken rocks and 
stones, at the foot of any clitf. 

TAN’DEM. [ Horseman's eat) 
dem, when they are placed single, one before another. 
tandem properly refers to time and not to length of line. 

TAN’'GI-BLE-NESS, x. Sce TanaisiLiry. 

TAN‘GLED, pp. United confusedly. 

TAN'GLING, ppr. Uniting without order. 

TAN’GLING-LY, adv. In a tangling manner. 

TANT A-LIZ-ING-LY, adv. By tantalizing. 

TAPE’LINE, n. A painted tape, marked with inches, &c., 
and inclosed in a case, used by engineers in measuring. 

TAP’ES-TRLED, pp. ‘Ornamented with tapestry. 

TAP‘ES-TRY, vt. To adorn with tapestry. 

TA-PI-0'-C€A, n. The popular name of the fecula obtained 
by scraping and washing the routs of the cassava or cas- 
sada plant. 

TARE, 2. The popular name of Vicia sativa, and also of 
most of the species of Eryvum, both genera being leguminose 

Pants, 

TA-REN'TISM, n. [L. tarentismus, from tarentum.] A 

‘TA-RAN’TISM, § fabulous disease, supposed to be produced 
by the bite of a spider, the Lycosa Tarentula, and to be 
incapable of cure except by dancing to appropriate music. 

TA-REN'TU-LA, n. See ‘TARANTULA, 

TAR’QUIN-ISH, a. Like Tarquin, a king of Rome; proud; 
haughty. Quart. Rer. 

TAR'RL-ED, pp. Waited for; staid; delayed. 

TAR-TUFF, 2. A stupid, morose tellow. 

TASTE FUL-NESS, a. The state of being tasteful. 

TASTE’LESS-LY, adv. In a tasteless manner. 

Tasto solo, in music, denotes that the passage should be per- 
formed with no other chords than unison: and octaves. 

TAURINE, a. (L. taurus, a bull.) Relating toa bull. 2 
Relating to the Taurus Urus, the species to which the 
common bull or ox and cow betong; and for which there is 
ho Pua name in English. 

TAU'TO-LITE, n. A velvet-black mineral occurring in vol- 
canic feldspathic rocks. 

TAU-TOUO-GOUS, a. Tautological. Dwight. 

TAU-TO-PHON'LE-AL, a. Repeating the same gound. 

TAW'NI-NESS, 2. The quality of being tawny. 

TAX’ A-BLE-NESS, xn. The state of being taxable. 

TAX’'A-BLY,adr. Ina taxable manner. 

TEA’—-DEAL-ER, 2. A merchant who sells teas. 

TRACH'LESS, a. Unteachnble; indoctle. Shelly. 

TEAS'EL, vo. t To cut and gather teasels. 

TEAS‘EL-ING, ppr. Gathering teasela; as a noun, the cut- 
ting and gathering of teasels. 

TED'DER-ED, pp. Tied with a tedder; restrained to cer- 

TED’DING, . Spreading from the swath. {tain limits. 

TE’DI-UM-STRI€K-EN, a. Struck with irksomeness. Ed. 


Rer. 

TEL'E-GRAPH, 2. FElectro-magnetic telegraph, an instru- 
ment or apparatus for communicating words to a distance 
by the use of electricity. 

TEL-E-0-LOG'I€-AL, a. Pertaining to teleology. 

TE’ LE-O-SAU-RUS, x. [Gr. re\ctos, perfect, complete, and 
cavpa, & lizard.) A genus of fossil Saurians, with long 
and narrow snouts. St. Hilaire. 


Horses are hammessed tan- 
But 
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TEL-E-S€COPI€-AL-LY, adv. By the telescope. 
Ae o.t. To produce some effect; as, every expreasion 
t 


TELL’LNG, Uttering; relating; vinaainanh counting. 

TEL’LU-RAL, a. [L. tellus.) Pertaining to the earth. 

TEL’LU-RIC, a. tellus, the earth.) Pertaining to the 
earth or proceeding from the earth. 

TEL’LO-RI€ ACID, x. An acid composed of one equiva- 
lent of tellurium, and three of oxygen. 

TEL’LO-RITE, 2. A compound of tellurous acid and a base. 

TEL’LO-ROUS ACID, ». An acid composed of one tellu- 
rium and three oxygen. 

TEM-PEST’IVE, a. Seasonable. 

O tempora, O mores. [(L.] Oh the times, ob the manners. 


TEN’A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being tenable. 


TEN-A-BIL’LTY, 

TEN’DER~HEART’ED-LY, adv. With tender affection. 

TEN’DER-MOUTH-ED, a. Having a tender mouth. 

TEN’DERS, n. plur. Proposals for performing a service. 

TEND'ING, n. The act of attending. 

TEND’SOME, a. Requiring much attendance. 

TEN’I-OLD, a. A term applied to a family of entozoa, com- 
pe what are called tape-wcorms. 

TEN’NIS-ED, pp. Driven as a ball. 

TEN'NIS-ING, ppr. Driving as a ball. 

TENS-L-BIL'L-TY n. The state that admits tension. 

TEN'SOME. See Texpsome. 

TEN-TA€’'U-LAR, a. Pertaining to tentacles. 

TEN-TA-€U-LIF’ER-OUS, a. . tentaculum and fere, to 
arora Producing tentacula or tentacles. Kirby. 

TE? R~HOQK, x. See Tenter. 


TENT'ING, ppr. Probing; keeping open with a tent. 
TEN'U-ATE, ¢.t. (L. tenuo.) To make thin. 
TEN’U-A-TED, pp. Made thin. 


TEN‘U-A-TING, ppr. Making thin. 
TEP’E-FI-ED, pp. Made moderately warm. 
TER’CINE, n. (L. tertius.] In dotany, the outer coat of the 
ovule of a plant. J.ndley. 
TER’E-DINE, 2. (See Terepo.) A borer; the teredo. 
TER’MES, x. plur. Termites. (Gr. repza, the end, because 
this insect destroys every thing it attacks.) A neuropterous 
Insect, commonly called wArte ant. 
TERM'IN-A-BLE-NESS, x. The state of being terminabie. 
TERM’IN-US, x. plur. Terméni. (1. A boundary ; a col- 
umn. Among the Romans, the deity that presided over 
TER’MITE, x. The white ant, Termes. Beal 
TER-RA-€UL’TUR-AL, a. Denoting culture of the earth. .« 
TER-RA-€UL'TURE, zn. [L. terra and cultura.) Cultiva 
tion of the earth. 
TER-REEN’, n. jue: ine, from Lat. terre, earth.] An 
earthen or porcelain vessel for table furniture, used often for 
containing soup. <A similar vessel of metal. 
TER’ROR-ISM, «. A state of being terrified, or a state im- 
ressing terror. Jefferson. 
TER’ROR-LESS, a. Free from terror. 
TER’ROR-SMIT-TEN, a. Smitten with terror. Coleridge. 
TER’'ROR-STRU€EK, a. Stricken with terror. 
TER‘TTA-TED, pp. Done the third time. 
Tertium quid. fre] A third something. 
TES'SEL-A-TING, ppr. Forming little squares. 
TES-TA‘CE-A, n. plur. Shetied animals. (Sce TestTacrovus.} 
TEST-I-MON'I€-AL, a. Relating to testimony. 
TE-TARTO-PRIS-MATIE, a. (Gr. rerapros, Lables sey 
fourth ro ones to oblique rhombic priems. Mehs. 
TEFH’ER-ED, pp. nfined with a rope. 
TETH'I-DANS, x. plur. (Gr. reOus.) An order of 
lous molluscan animals, covered by a tunic, and not by & 


shell. 

TETH’YS, 2. (Gr.) A gelatinous animal of the nuodibran- 
chiate gastropode tnbe. Kerby. 

TET-RA-DACTYL, x. (Gr.] An animal having four toes. 
Kirby. 

TE-TRA‘O-NID, x. A bird belonging to the tribe of which 
the Tetrao is the type. 

TET-RAP’TER-OUS, a. Having four wings. 

TET’RI€-AL-NESS, n. Forwardness; perverseness. [Net 


used. 
TEXTU-ALLY, adv. Placed in the text or body of a work. 
TEXT’U-A-RIST, xn. See Textvuary. 
THA’‘LER, x. [L. thalerus.) The German spelling of dollar. 
THAL'I-DAN, x. (Gr. Sadia, bloom.) A group of segregate 
naked acephalous molluscans. They have a small crest or 
vertical fin near the erior extreinity of the back. 
ein WOR ee ESS, ». The state of being thank- 
wort 


THE-AN’THRO-PISM, nz. Le Ocos and avOpwros.) A state 
of being God and man. dye. 

THE’€A, n. (. A sheath or case. 

THE’€A-PHORE, x. (Gr. Snxn, 8 case or cover, and gepry, 
to bear or carry.) In botany, the pedicel or atipe of an ovary 
when it has one, called also gynophere, basigyatum and 
podogynium. Lindley. 


* See Synopsis: A, E, 1, 0, 0, f, long.—FAR, F ALL, WHAT -—PREY ;—PwW, MARINE, BIRD, 
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THE'!I-FORM, «. Having the form of tea. 
THE-OG'ON-I8T, x. A writer on theogony. 
THE-OL’O-GIZ-ED, pp. Rendered theological. 
THE-OL‘O-GIZ-ING, ppr. Rendering theological. 
THE-O-PA-THET'l€, a. Pertaining to theopathy. Hartley. 
THE-OR’1€-AL-LY, ado. Speculatively. [Not used.] 
THE'0-RIZ-ER, nw. A theorist. 
THE'O-RIZ-ING, Forming a theory. 
THE-OS'0-PHIZE, v. i. To treat of God or of divine things. 
THER’MO-GEN, 2. (Gr. Ocoun, heat, and ycvos, yrvopai, to 
encrate.] The elementary matter of heat; caloric. Quod. 
THESIS, wn. In music, the unaccented part of the measure, 
which the Greeks expressed by the downward beat. 
THIM’BLE-RIG, x. A low game with three thimblies and a 


ball. 

THIN, v.t. Thin out, in geology: when strata diminish in 
thickness until they disappear, they are said to thin out. 

THINK’ING-LY, adv. By thought. 

THIN'NED, pp. Made thin; made rare or less thick. 

THIN’‘NING, ppr. Making thin, rare, or Icss thick ; attenua- 

THIRST’ER, 2. One who thirts. [ting. 

THO-RI'A, x. A white earthy euimanee chained by Ber 
zelius, in 1829, from the mineral called rite. 

THO'RITE, n. A massive and compact mineral, found in 
Norway, and resembling gadolinite. 

THO-RYUM, xn. The metallic base of thoria. 

THORN'-SET, a. Set with thorns. 

THOR-OUGH-GO-ING, a. Going all lengths. Irving. 

THOR-OUGH-NESS, a. (thur’roness.) Completeness; per- 
fectnesa, Stowe. 

THOU'SAND-FOLD, a. Doubled a thousand times. 

THRALL’'LESS, a. Having no thralls. | 

THRASH’ER, x. A species of shark. 

THRAVE, x. Twenty-four sheaves of grain set up in the 

THREE’--ED¢-ED, a. Having three edges. (field. 

THREE—RIB-BED, a. Having three ribs. 

THRE-NETI€, a. Sorrowful; mournful. Shak. 

SHRICE FAVORED, a. Favored thrice; highly favored. 

rving. 

THRIFT’ LESS-NESS, x. A state of being thriftiess. 

THRILL’ING-LY, adv. With thrilling sensations. 

THRILL'ING-NESS, 2. The quality of being uarilling. 

THRILL'INGS, n. plur. Thrilling sensations. 

THRON E-LESS, a. Having no throne. 

THRON-ING, Placing on a royal seat; enthroning. 

THROITLED, pp. Uttered with breaks and interruptions. 
2. Choked; suffocated. 

THROTTLING, ppr. Choking; suffocating. 

THROW-ING, ppr. Casting; hurling; flinging. 

THRUM MING, ppr. Playing evarsely on an instrument. 2. 
Weaving; knotting; twisting. 

THUMB’ED, pp. Handled awkwardly ; soiled with the fin- 

THUMB’ING, ppr. Soiling with the fingers. (gers. 

THUMP’ED, pp. Struck with something heavy. 

THUN’DER-BLAST-ED, a. Blasted by thunder. Scott. 

THUN’DER-~—BURST, x A burst of thunder. Hemans. 

THYRS‘OID, a. Having somewhat the form of a thyrsus. 

THYRS-AN-U'’RANS, n. plur. (Gr.3vedvovpos, having a long 
bushy tail.] An order of apterous imsects, with six feet, 
that undergo no metamorphosis. Cuvier. 

TY A-RED, a. Adorned with a tiara. 

TI€K'ET-ED, pp. Distinguished by a ticket. 

TI€K‘ET-ING, ppr. Distinguishing by a ticket. 

TI€K’ING, ppr. Beating; pattmg. 2. Trusting; scoring. 

TID-AL, a. Pertaining to tides; periodically rising and failing 
or flowing and ebbing ; as, t¢dal waters. Modern English. 

TID'DLED, pp. Fondled. 

TIDE’LESS, a. Having no tide. 

TTDI-ED, pp. Made tidy. 

TY DING-LESS, a. Having no tidings. 

ITDY, v. t. To make neat; to putin good order. 

ITDY-ING, ppr. Making tidy. 

TIFFIN, x. A slight repast; luncheon. Blackwood. 

TIGHT’ EN-ED, (artnd,) pp- Drawn tighter; straitened. 

TIGHT’EN-ING, (tYtning,) ppr. Drawing tighter; making 

ITGRINE, a. Like a tiger. (more close. 

TIL’BU-RY, x. A kind of gig or two-wheeled carriage with- 

TIME’—HON-OR-ED, a. Honored fora longtime. (outa top. 

TIME’-OUS-LY, a. Seasonably ; in good time. atts. 

TIME’-SAN€-TION-ED, a. Sanctioned by long use. Chan- 

TIME’-SEORN’ER, x. One who scorns ume. [ning. 

TIME’-WABSBT-ING, a. Wasting time. 

TTM'ING, ppr. Adapting to the season or occasion. 

TYMIST. Pee TIMEIST. 

TINTED, pp. bas ie 

TINTING, ppr. Giving a alight coloring to. 

TINTING A forming of tints. 

TIN-TIN-N 


[L. pe Bhat to insects of the 
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TO-COL'O-6Y, 2. (Gr. roxos parturition and , 

‘ hanes of bei or midwi ery. ; norms: The 
‘ED, a. Incompounds,havi as narrow-toed ; : 
toed ; slender-toed. Hitchcock es oa talk 

TOIL’LESS, a. Free from toil. 

TOIL’SOME-LY, adv. In a toitsome manner. 

TO'KEN-ING, ppr. Making known; marking with spots. 

TOL’ING, ppr. Drawing away; inducing to follow. 

TOLT, wn.  {L. tolltt, tollo.} In English courts, the precept 
of a sherif, by which a writ of right is removed from the 
court baron into the county court. Blackstene. 

TOM A-HAWK-ED, pp. Smitten or killed with a tomahawk. 

TOM’ A-ILTAWK-ING, ppr. Striking or killing with a toma. 

TOMB’ED, (toom’d,) a. Deposited in @ tomb. [hawk. 

TOMB’NOR-RY, n. A Shetland bird. 

TOM'FOOL, x. A great fool; a triffer. 

TOM-FOOL’‘E-RY, n. Foolish tnfling. Ee. Rev. 

TOR-PE’DO, n. An engine invented for the purpose of Sea- 
troying shipping by blowing them up. 

TOR’PI-FLED, pp. Rendered torpid. 

TOR'PT-FY, v. t. To make torpid. 

TOR’PI-FY-ING, . Rendering torpid. 

TORT’U-OUS-LY. ado. Ina winding manner. 

TOTED, pp. Carried or borne. 

T’OTH et? a vulgar pronunciation of the other. 


Totidem veriis. {L.] In so many words; in the very words. 
Toties quotics. As often as one, so often the other. 
Toto celo. [(L.] By the whole hemisphere; as opposite ag 
In toto. (ha n the whole. ] 
TOUGH'EN-ED, (tut’fnd,) pp. Made or become tough. 


TOUGH’EN-ING, (tuf’tning,) ppr. Making tough. 
TOW’—BOAT, x. A boat which is drawn or towed. 
TOW’'EL-ING, 2. Cloth for towels. 
TOX-I-€0-LOG‘I€-AL, a. Pertaining to toxicology. 
TOX-I-€0-LOG'I€-AL-LY, adv. In a toxicotogical manner. 
TOX-I-€OL'O-€CIST, nm. One who treats of poisons. 
TRACE’A-BLE-NESS, an. ‘The state of being traceable. 
TRACE’A-BLY, adr. Ina traceable manner. 
TRA-€HEL'I-PODE, n. (Gr. rpaxndos, the neck, and rov 
foot.} An animal having the foot proceeding from or join 
to the neck. 
TRA €HEL-TPO-DOUS,a. Having the foot united with the 
TRA€CK’AGE, x. A drawing or towing, as of a boat. (neck. 
TRA€K‘’LESS- LY. ade. So as to leave no track. 
TRA€K’LESS-NESS, 2. The state of being without a track. 
TRAE-TI’TIOUS, a. Treating of, handling. 
TRADE’-SALF, n. An auction by and for booksellers. 
EEO DEe WOMAN, n. A woman who trades or is skilled 
n trade. 
TRA-D1’TION-A-RI-LY, adr. By tradition. Dwight. 
TRAF'FI€K-ED, pp. Exchanged in traffick. 
TRAF’FI€-LESS, a. Deatitute of trade. 
TRAIN-ING, n. The dee pining of troops. 
TRAM-POOSE’, r. ¢. (See TRampiex.} ‘lo walk with labor, 
TRAM-POOSING, ppr. Traveling heavily. or heavily. 
TRAN‘QUIL-IZ-EK, n. A kind of chair, in which a raving 
maniac may be so fixed, as to be motionicsa. 
TRAN’QUIL-IZ-ING-LY, ade. 8o as to tranquilze. 
TRANS, a Latin preposition, used in English as a prefix, sig- 
nifies over, beyond, aa in transalpine, beyond the Alps. 
Hence in a moral sense, it denotes a complete change; as 
lo transform; also, from one to another, as to transfer. 
TRANS-AN’I-MA-TED, pp. Animated by the conveyance 
of the soul from one body to another. 
TRANS-CEND-ENT’AL-ISM, nx. The doctrine of alming at 
Or arriving at supereminent excellence. Ed. Rev. 
TRANS-CEND-ENT’ALHBT, 2. One who believes in trana- 


cendentalism. 
TRANS-CEND-ENT’AL-LY, adv. In a transcendental 
ppr. Rising above; surpassing. 


manner. 
TRANS CEND'ING, 
TRANS-€0-LA’‘TING, ppr.  Straining through a steve. 
TRANS-€UR’RENCE, x. A roving hither and thither. 
TRAN-SEX’ION, ». Change of sex. (Vot used.) 
TRANS-FER’RENCE, n. Act of transferring. 
TRANS’FO-RATE, v.¢. [(L. eee) To bore through. 
TRANS’FO-RA-TED, pp. Pierced; perforated. 
TRANS'FO-BRA-TING, ppr. Boring through. 
TRANS-FUND’ED, pp. Transfused. 
TRANS-FUND’ING, ppr. Transfusing. Barrow. 
TRANS-GRESS'IVE-LY, ade. By transgressing. 
TRANS'T-ED, pp. Passed over the disk of a heavenly body. 
TRANS'IT-IVE-LY, ade. Ina transitive manner. 
TRANS TT-IVE-NESS, n. Btate of being transitive. 
TRANS-LA-TY’TIOUS, a. Transposed; transported. 
TRANS-LO'CENT-LY, adv. In a transiucent manner. 
TRAN Sean Raut Eat Sas Ft Paid who .delicves in the 
transmutation of metals. Lyell. ; 
TRANS-PTR’'ED, Emitted through the excretories of 
the skin: exhaled. 2. Escaped from secrecy. 
TRANS-SHAPE,, v. t. {trans and shape.) To change inte 
another form. ; 
TRANS-SHAP’ED, pp. Transformed. 
TRANS-SHAP’ING, ppr. Transforming. 
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TRAN-SUB-STANTIA-TED, pp. Changed to another sub- 


stance. 

TRAN-SUB-STANTIA-TING, ppr. Changing to another 
substance. 

TRAN SUMP’TIVE, a. Taking from one to another. 

TRANS-VERS’ED, pp. Overtumed. 

TRANS-VERS'ING, ppr. Overturning. 

TRAP’F-AN, a. Pertaining to trap, the mineral. 

TRAP’PER, n. One whose occupation it is to entrap wild 
animus. United States. 

TRAPPING, ppr. Setting trapa for wild animals; used also 

‘TRASHED, pp. Lopped ; stripped of leaves. (as a noun. 

TRAV ALL’ED, (trav'eld,) pp. Harassed; labored in child- 
birth. 

TRAV'ERT-IN, x. In mineralogy, incrustation formed on 
vegetables or other substances by calcarious depositions. 
Lyell. Mantell. 

TRAV'ES-1TY-ING, ppr. Turning into ridicule. 

TREAD'ING, (tred’ing,) ». Act of pressing with the foot. 

TREADMILL, 2. A mill moved by persons treading on a 
Wheel; a punishment. 

TREA'SON-A-BLY, adv. 

TREASUR-ING, pyr. Hoarding; laying up for future use. 

TREE, vot. Tu drive to a tree; to cause to ascend & tree. 

TREE’LESS, a. Destitute of trees. Byron. 

TRE MEL'LA, x. A fungus; a genus of fungi. 

TRIAN-GLE, 2.) An instrument of percussion in music, 
made of a rod of polished steel, bent into the form of a 
triangle. 

TRIARCH-Y, ». (Gr. Tpets and apxn.) Government by 
three persons. 

TRIBUNE, 2. A bench or elevated place, from which 
speeches Were delivered. 2. In France, a pulpit or elevated 
place in the chuunber of deputics, where a speaker stands to 
address the awembly. 

TRIB'U-PA-RI-NESS, 2. The state of being tributarv. 

TRIBUTE, vc. t. To pay as a tribute. 

TRIB'U-TED, pp. Paid as tribute. 

TRIB'U-TING, ppr. Paying as tribute. 

TRI-CEN’NI-AL, a. Denoting thirty, or what pertains to 
thar number, 

TRICLIN'LUM, ». (L. tres and clino.} A bed or couch 
for three to recline or sit upon. 

TRIEORN IG’E-ROUS, @. [L. tres and cornu.) Having 
three horns. 

TRI FAL/LOW-ED, pp. Plowed the third time before sowing. 

TREPAL/’LOW-ING, ppr. Plowing the dhird time before 

TRUFLE, 2. A cake. (sowing. 

TREFUR'CA-TED, a. Having three branches or forks. 

TRIGRAM MLE, a. (Gr. rpecs, three, and ypapya, a letter.) 
Cousisting of three letters. 

TRIL/U-THON, n. (Gr. rpets, three, and \:Aos, astone.) Three 
stones placed together like door posts and a lintel. 

TRILO-BITE, n. (Gr. rpecs, Uirer, and ojos, @ lobe.) An 
extinct family of crustacea, found in the earbest fossiliferous 
etrata. 

TRIL‘O-GY, ». (Gr. rpecs and doyos.] A discourse in three 

arts, .Fshk, 

TRIMES-TER, ». (L. trimestris, tres, three, and mensis, 
mnonth.) A term or period of three months. Ger. Uni- 
nersities, 

TRIM’ MING-LY, adr. Ina trimming manner. 

TRIN'ED, pp. Putin the aspect of a trine. 

TRINK’ET-RY, 2. Omaments of dress; trinkets. 

TRLOBO-LA-RY, a. See TRropovar. 

TRIP’-IFAM-MER, x. A large hammer used In forges. 

TRIP-LE-CROWN-ED, a. Having three crowns. 

TRIP'LED, pp.) Made threefold. 

TRI’ LE PEAD-ED, a. Having three heads. 

TRIP’LING, no) Making threefold. 

TRIP'SIS, n. (Gr. rpiwis, friction, the act of rubbing, from 

ro, to rub.] Sham pooing. 

Gi svieary, a Having three furrows. 

TRITON, an. According to Cuvier, a genus of Batrachian 
repules, or aquatic salamanders, comprehending numerous 
species. 

TROM'BONE, x. [It.] A deeptoned instrument of the 
trumpet kind, consisting of three tubes. 

TRO'PHI, n. plur. (Gr. rpodos, one who feeds.) In enrto- 
molosry, the parts employed in feeding. 

TRO-PHO’NI-AN, a. Pertaining to the Grecian architect 
Trophonius, or his cave, or his architecture. Deeigat. 

TRO'PHO-SPERM, an. (Gr. rpodos, one who feeds, a nuree, 
and onepya, serd.) In botany, Unat part of the ovary from 
which the ovules arise. 

TROTIL-PLIGHUT-ED, a Having fidelity pledged. 

TROUN'CING, (trouns’ing,) ppr. Beating severely. 

TROUNCING, (trouns’ing,) 7. A severe beating. 

TRUMP’ED, pp. Taken with a trump card. 

TRUMP'ET-€ALL, xn. A call at the sonnd of the trumpet. 

TRUMP ING, ppr. Taking with a trump card. 

TRUNE-A‘TION, 2. A state of being truncated. 

‘PRUN'DLED, pp. Rolled. 

TRUN’DLE-HEAD, x. The wheel that turns a mill-etone. 


In a treasonable manner. 
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TRUN’DLING, ppr. Rolling, as a thing on iktie wheete. 

TRUNK, 2. A watercourse made of planks, and y 
to conduct the water from the race to the water w . 

TRUST'FUL, a. Faithful. 

TRUSI’FUL-LY, adv. Jv a trustful manner. 

TRUST’FUL-NESS, a. Faithfulness. 

TRUST’ LESS-NESS, xn. Unworthiness of trust. 

TRUST’ WOR-THI-NESS, n. Quality of being trustworthy. 

TRUST WOR-THY, a. Worthy of trust or confidence. 

TRCTA'FUL-LY, adv. Ina truthful manner. 

TRUTH’FUL-NESS, 2. The state of being true, or the 

TROTH’LESS-NESS, n. The state of being truthless. (truth. 

TRCTH’-SPEAK-ING, a. Uttering truth. 

TROTH’TEL-LER, x. One who tells the truth. 

TRY'GON, vn. (Gr. rpvywy, a sort of fish.) The name of a 
genus of fishes, to which the sting-ray belongs. 


TUB, a. A sinall cask. 

TUBBY, a. [from tub.) Wanting elasticity of sound; a 
TCOB’ED, pp. Fumished with a tube. {term in music. 
TCBE’FORM, a. In the form of a tube. 
TU-BER-1F’ER-OUS, a. Producing or bearing tubers, 
TOB'ING, ppr. Fumishing with a tube. 

TCBU-LA-TED, a. or pp. Made in the form of a small 


TU’ BU-LOUS, tube. Fife. 2. Furnished 
ee as, a dag ida 
€K’ED, pp. Pressed in or together. 
TOE FALL, n. A building with a sloping roof om one side 
only. Eng. 
TUFF, x. See Tura. 2. A bed of ecoria and ashes from & 
volcano agglutinated. Mantell. 
TUFT'ING, ppr. Separating into tufts; adorning with tafts. 
TUG’GED, pp. Pulled with great effort. 
TU-I’TION-A-RY;, a. Pertaining to tuition. 
TUO'LIP-MA-NY, x. A strong passion for the cultivation of 


tull 
TO'MU-LUB, n. ] An artificial hillock raised over those 
who were buried in ancient times. Hence tend. 
TUNG’STI€ ACID, ». An acid composed of one equivalent 
of tungsten, and three of oxygen. 


with a smah 


TO’NI€E-A-RY, 2. (from Tunic.) An animal of the modus- 
can tribe, enveloped with a double tunic. Kerby. 
av NES mn. An arched way or road under ground o¢ @ 
ver. 


TUN’NEL, v. t. To make an opening or way for passage, 
through a hill, or mountain, or under a river. 
TUN'’NEL-ED, pp. Formed like a tunnel; penetrated by aa 
artificial opening for a pasaage. 
TUN’‘NEL-ING, ppr. Forming like a tunne?,; penetrating by 
a eubterrancoua passage. 
TUR BAN-€CROWN-ED, x. Crowned with a turban. West. 
TURF’-€LAD, a. Covered with turf. 
TUR’KEY-BUZ-ZARD, rn. In Amer 
of vulture, having a distant resemblance to a turkey. 
TURK'ISH, a. Pertaining to the Turks. [ Haldimen. 
TURK’‘'ISH-LY, adv. In the manner of the Turks. 
TUR-MOIL’ED, pp. Harassed with commotions 
TURN'ING-POINT, 2. The point which decides a case. 
TURN’OUT, x. [turn and out.) The place in a railway 
where cars tum out of the way. Applicd also to an 
uipage. 


eq 
TURN’PIK-ED, pp. Formed in the manner of a turnpike 


road. 

TUR’PETH, 2. (UL. turpetum; Gr. rovpxer.]) The name of 
the root of a plant of Ceylon, which has a cathartic power. 
It is sometimes called vegetable turpeth, to distinguish it 
from mineral turpeta. 

TUR'PETH-MIN'ER-AL, n. A name applied to the dipre- 
tosulphate of mercury, a salt composed of two equivaiesnts 
of the protoryd of mercury, and one equivalent of sulphuric 


actd. 
TO-TO'RI-AL, a. Belonging to or exercised by a tutor. — 
TUT’TY, a An impure protoryd of zimk, used in medicme. 
BW ADEE, v.t. (Sax. twade, double.) To be guitty of 
duplicity. 
TWAD'DLER, xn. One who practices duplicity ; a triffer. 
TWAN’KAY, vn. A sort of green tea. 
TWEER, vn. (Fr. tuyau.] In a smelting furnace, the polst 
of the Hae Pa lt is sometimes written twier or tuyer. 
TWEN’TY-FOLD, a. Twenty times as many. 
TWIN’-LIK E-NESS, x. Near resemblance. 
TW0'-MAST-ED, a. Having two masts. 
TW6-PEN NY, a. Of the value of two-pence. 
TYM-PAN-ITIE€, a. Relating to tympany or tympanites; 
affected with panbeny or tympanites. 
‘TYM’PA-NIZ-ED, pp. Stretched, as a skin over the head of 


a drum. 

TU EN IeING: ppr. Stretching, as a skin over the bead 
of a anim. 

TY-PHE’AN, a. Pertaining to Typhceus, the fabled giant 
witha hundred heads. 

TY PHON, x. [Gr. rvudwy.] A furious whirling wind; a 
hurricane in the eastern or Chinese seas. 

TY’PHOUS, a. Relating to ope 

TYR’AN-NIZ-ED, pp. Ruled with oppressive severity. 
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TYR’AN-NIZ-ING, ppr. Exercising arbitrary power; ruling 
with unjust severity. 

TYR'I-AN, x. A native of Tyre. 

rYR’l-AN, a Pertaining to the ancient Tyre. 2 Being of 


@ purple color. 


U. 


G-BIQ’UL-TOUS, a. Existing or being every where. 

Ubi supra. [{L.) In the place above mentioned. 

UDAL, n reehold in the Shetland isles. 

U’DAL-ER, . A freeholder in the Shetland isles. 

UL-€US'€ULE, x. See Utcusxe. 

UL’MI€ ACID, n. (UL. ulmus, an elm.}] A vegetable acid, 
exsuding spontancously from the elm, and various other 


trees. 

U’'LO-DEN‘’DRON, 2. (Gr. ovdos and devdpov.) A genus of 
trees now extinct, and found only in a fossil state. 

Ultima ratio. (L.) The last reason or argument. 

Ultima rativ regum. [L.} ‘The last reason of kings, is war, 
force of anna. 

[L.} Beyond. Hence a person who advocates 
extreme measures. 

UL’TRA-ISM,». The principles of men who advocate ex- 
treme measures, as a radical reform, &c. H. More. : 
UL‘TRA-IST, x. One who pusiies a principle or measure to 

extremes. 
UOL-TRA-MONTANE, «. A foreigner; one who resides be- 
ond the mountains. 
U iti Lt n. The doctrines of ultramont- 


an 

UL-TRA-MONT A-NIST, x. One who Ilves north or west 
of the mountains of Italy, and attempts to exalt the authori- 
ty of the Roman church and the pope, above that of tem- 
opie sovereigns. Robdtnson. 

UM’BEL-LULE, x. See Umnrurer. 

UM-BEL'LIF-ER, 2. (L. umbcila and fero.} In botany, a 
plant producing an umbel. Lindley. 

UM-BIL'TE, wn. In conchology, a conical depression at the 
base of a unvivalve shell. 

UM-BRA€’U-LI-FORM, a. Having the form of an umbrac- 
ulum or arbor. 

UM-BRA‘GEOUS-LY, adv. In an umbrageous manner. . 

UNM-BRIF'ER-OUS, a. [L. umbra and fero.] Casting or 
making a shade. 

UN-A-BAN’DON-ED, a. Not abandoned. 

UN-A-FID'ING, a. Not abiding or permanent 

UN-A-BID'ING-LY, a. Not abidingly. 

U N-A-BID'ING-NESS, x. State of being not permanent. 

UN-A-BRADED, a. Not abraded or wor by friction. Man- 

UN-A-BOSED, a. Not abused. - [tedd. 

UN-A€-CESS'I-BLY, adv. In an unaccessible manner. 

UN-A€-€LIMA-TED, a. Not inured to the climate. 

UN-A€E-EORD'ANT, a. Not accordant or harmonious. 

UN-A-DAPT’ED-NESS, a. Unsuitableness 

UN-AD-DRESS’ED, a. Not addressed. 

UN-AD-HE'SIVE, a. Not adhesive. 

UN-AD-VIS8-A-BLY, adv. In an unadvisable manner. 

U N-AF-FECT’ED-NESS, xn. State of being unaffected. 

ON-AF-FE€TI-BLE, a. That can not be affected. Cud- 


worth. 
ON-A-GREE’A-BLY, adv. In an unagreeable manner. 
UN-AIR’ED, a. Not aired. 
UN-A-LARM'ING, a. Not alarming. 
UN-AL'IEN-ATE, a. Not alienate. H. Taylor. 
UF N-AL-LOW’A-BLE, a. That may not be allowed. 
tI N-AL-LOR'ING-LY, ade. Not alluringly. 
UN-ALTER-ING, a. Not altering. Weeeman. 
UN-AM-BI-GO’LTY, 2. See UNamBiccousness. 
UN-AM-BY’TIOUS-LY, ade. Not ambitiously. 
U7 N-A-ME’NA-BLE, a. Not amenable or responsible. 
OU N-A-MOS'ING-LY, adv. Not amusingly. 
UN-AN-NYIHI-LA-BLE, a. That can not be annihilated. 
€} N-AN-NOUN'CED, a. Not announced or proclaimed. 
UN-AN-TiCT-PA-TED, a. Not anticipated. 
UN-AP-PLAUDED, @ Not applauded. 
UN-AP-PLAUDING, a. Not applauding, 
UN-AP-PLAUSTIVE, a. Not applauding. 
U N-AP-PRE-HENS'I-BLE-NESS, n. State of being unap- 
rehensible. 
OU N-AP-PRE-HENSTIVE-LY, adv. Not apprehensively. 
UN ee NEA EN ESS, x. State of being unappre 
b ve. 
U N-AP-PROACH’A-BLY, adv. 80 as not to be appronchable. 
UN-AP-PROPRIL-ATE, @. Inappropriate. 
U N-AP-PROV'ING, a. Not approving. 
U N-AP-PROV'’ING-LY, ado. ith disapprobation. 
UN-AR-RESTED, a. Not stopped; not apprehended 
UN-ARTIST-LIKE, a. Not like an artist. 
UN-AS-CEND’ED, a. Not ascended. 
UN-A-SHAM’ED, a. Not ashamed. 
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UN-AS-PIR’ING-LY, adv. In an unaspiring manner. 
UN-AS-SAIL‘A-BLY, adv. So as to be unassailable. 
UN-AS-SIGN’'A-BLY, adv. In an unassignable manner. 
ON-AS-SIM’IL-A-TING, a. Not assimilating. 
UN-AS-SU AG’ED, (un-asswig’d,) a. Not appeased. 
UN-AS-SOM’ED, a. Not assumed. 
UN-AT-TA€K’A-BLE, a. Not attackable. 
UN-AT-TAIN’A-BLY, adv. In an unattainable manner. 
UN-AT-TAIN’ED, a. Not attained or reached. 
UN-AT-TAIN'ING, a. Not attaining. 
UN-AT-TEN‘'U-A-TED, a. Not attenuated. 
UN-AT-TRA€T IVE, a. Not attractive. 
U-NAU’, ». An edentate mammal, larger than a cat. 
UN-AUD'TI-ED, a. Not audited or adjusted. 
UN-AU-THOR'I-TA-TiVE, a. Not authoritative. Campbell. 
UN-AU-THORT-TA-TIVE-LY, adv. Without authority. 
UN-A-VAIL‘A-BLY, adv. Without availing or success. 
UN-A-VAIL’ING-LY, adv. Without effect. 
UN-A-VENGE’A-BLE, a. Not avengeable. 
UN-AV’‘EN-OED, a. Having no avenue. Pollek. 
Una voce. ark With one voice; unanimously. 
UN-A-W AK’EN-ING, a. Not awakening. 
UN-BAF’FLED, a. Not defeated ; not confounded. 
UN-BAN'DAG-ED, a. Not bandaged. 
UN-BAP-TIZ'ING, a. Not baptizing. Coleridge. 
UN-BASH’FUL-LY, adv. Boldly ; impudently. 
UN-BEAR’A-BLE, a. Not to be borne or endured. 
UN-BEAU‘TE-OUS-LY, adv. In an unbeauteous manner. 
UN-BEAOTI-FI-ED, a. Not beautified or adomed. 
UN-BEAO’'TE-FUL-LY, adv. In an unbeautiful manner. 
UN-BE-GUIL‘ING, ppr. Undeceiving. 
UN-BE-LIEV’ING- LY, adv. In an unbelieving manner. 
UN-BE-LIEV’ING-NESS, x. State of being unbeheving. 
UN-BEND'ING-LA, adv. Without bending; obstinately. 
UN-BEN-E-Fr'CIAL, a. Not beneficial. 
UN-BEN’E-FIT-ED, a. Not having received benefit. 
UN-BE-SREM’ING-LY, ado. In an unbecoming manner. 
UN-BE-SEEM’ING-NESS, a. State of being unbeseeming. 
UN-BIND‘ING, . Untying; setting tree. 
U N-BISH'OP-ED. pp. Deprived of episcopal orders. 
UN-BLEACH’‘ED, a. Not bleached; not whitened. 
UN-BLEM’‘ISH-A-BLY, adv. Without being blemishable. 
UN-BLIGHT’ED-LY, adv. Without being blighted. 
UN-BLO€K-A’'DED, a. Not blockaded. 
UN-BLOT’TED, a. Not blotted. 
UN-BOAST’ED, a. Not boasted. 
UN-BOAST’FUI-LY, adv. Without being boastful. 
UN-BOLT’ ING, ppr. Freelng from fastening by bolts. 
UN-BOOT’, vo. t. To take off boots from. 
UN-BOOT‘ED, pp. Stripped of boots, 2 @. Not having 
UN-BOOT’ING, ppr. Taking off boots. {boots on. 
UN-BRAC-ED, pp. Loosed; relaxed. 
UN-BRAC-ING, ppr. Loosing; relaxing. 
UN-BREASTED, pp. ‘loaed ; lald open. 
INN-BREAST’ING, . Disclosing. 
UN-BREATH’'A-BLE, a. Not breathable or respirable. 
UN-BRIDG’'ED, a. Not furnished or crossed by a bridge. 
UN-BRIGHT’EN-ED, a. Not brightened. 
UN-BUOY’ED, (un-bwoy‘d,) a. Not buoyed or borne up. 
UN-BUR’DEN-SOME, a. ot oppressive. 
UN-BU’‘SI-NESS-LIK E, a. Not business-like. 
UN-BU-SY, a. (unbiz’zy.) Not busy. 
UN-BUT’TON-ING, ppr.  Loowing from buttons. 
UN-€AL’/€U-LA-TING-LY, ado. Without calculation. 
UN-€A-LUM'NI-A-TED, a. Not calumniated or defamed. 
UN-€AN’CEL-A-BLE, a. That can not be canceled. 
UN-€A-NON’LE-AL-LY, adv. In an uncanonical manner. 
UN-€AN'ON-IZE, v. t. To deprive of canonical authority. 
2. To reduce from the rank of a canon or saint. 
UN-€AN-VASS’ED, a. Not canvassed. 
UN-€A-RESS’ED, a. Not caressed. 
UN-CED’ED, a. Not ceded; not granted or transferred. 
UN-CE-MENT’ED, a. Not cemented. 
UN-CEN'SUR-A-BLY, adv. In an uncensurable manner. 
UN-CER-E-MO'NI-OU8-LY, adv. 


form. 
UN-CHAL’LENGE-A-BLE, a. That can not be challenged. 


Scott. 
UN-CHAL’LENGE-A-BLY, adv. So as to be unchallenge- 
UN-CHANG-ING-LY ie Without changing. (able. 
UN-€HAR-A€-TER-ISTIE-AL-LY, adv. Not in a charac- 
teristic manner. 
UN’CHART'ED, a. Not described or delineated on a chart. 
UN-CHART’ER-ED, a. Having no charter. 
UN-CHEAT’ED, a. Not cheated. 
UN-CHE€K’ER-ED, a. Not checkered; not diversified. 
UN-CHEER’ED, a. Not cheered. 
UN-CHEER’FUL-LY, adv. In an unchcerful manner. 
UN-CHI1ED, a. Not chided or rebuked. 
UN-CHIV’'AL-ROUS, «. Not according to the rules of 
chivalry. 
UNH RIS'TEN -ED, «. Not baptized and named. 
UN-€HRISTIAN-IZ-ED, pp. Not christianized. 
UN-€HRIS'TIAN-LIKE, a. Not like a Christian. 


Without ceremony or 
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UN-€CHRON’I-E€LED, a. Not recorded in a chronicle. 
UN-CIR-€UM-CI'SION, 2. In Scripture, the Gentiles who 
did not practice circumcision. Rom. iv. 9. 
UN-CIR’CUM-SPE€T-LY, adv. Without circumspection. 
UN-€LASS‘I€-AL-LY, adv. Not according to the classics. 
UN-€LEAV'A-BLE, a. ‘That can not be cleaved or split. 
UN-€LEW’'ED, pp. Undone; unwound, or untied. 
UN-€LOK’ED, a. Not covered or disguised. 
UN-€LOFH ING, x. Act of taking off clothes. 
UN-€OFFIN-ED, a. Not furnished with a coffin. 


UN-€0'GENT, a. Not cogent or forcible. Bazter. 

UN-€COIL'ING, ppr. Opening; unwinding. 

UN-€0L-LECT'ED-NESS, x. A state of not being col- 
lected 


UON-€OM-BIN'A-BLY, adv. In an uncombinable manner. 
UN-€OM-MEM’'O-RA-TED, a. Not commemorated. E. 
Everett. 
UN-€OM-MER'CIAL-LY, ado. Not according to commer- 
cial usage. 
UN-€0M-MIT’TED, a. Not referred to a committee. 2. Not 
aaparbier by any thing said or done. 
UN-€OM-MO'NL€A-TING, a. Not making communication. 
UN-COM-PA€T’ED-LY, adv. Not compactedly. 
UN-COM-PAN’ION-A-BLE, a. Not companionable or #0. 
ciable. 
UN-COM-PLAIN’ING-LY, adv. Without complaining. 
UN-€0OM-PLAIN’ING-NESS, n. An uncomplaining state. 
UN-€OM'PLI-€A-TED, a. Not complicated; siniple. 
UN-€OM-PLI-MENT’A-RY, a. . Not complimentary. 
UN-€0M-POS’‘ED, a. Not composed. 
UN-€0OM-POUND‘ED-LY, adv. Without being uncom- 
UN-€ON-CEAL'‘A-BLE, a Not concealable. —_ [pounded. 
UN-€ON-CEAL’ED, a. Not conevaled. 
UN-€ON-CERT’ED, a. Not concerted. 
UN-€ON-CIL'I-A-TO-RY, a. Not tending to conciliate. 
Jefferson. 
UN-€0N-DENS’A-BLE-NESS, n._ A state of being incapa- 
ble of condensation. 
UN-€ON-FESS'ING, a. Not making confession. 
UN-€ON-FORM’A-BLE, a. In geology, not lying in a paral- 
lel position, as strata. Mantel. 
UN-€ON-FORM’A-BLY, adv. [nan unconformable manner. 
UN-€ON-FOUND’ED, a. Not confounded. 
UN-€ON-FOUND’ED-LY, ado. Without being confounded. 
UN-€ON’SE-E€RA-TED-NESS, x. A state of being uncon- 
UN-€0ON-SID’/ER-ING, a. Not considering. [secrated. 
UN-€ON-SPIE’U-OUS, a. Not open to the view; not con- 
UN -€ON-SULT’ED, a. Not asked or consulted. [spicuous. 
UN-€CON'TEM-PLA-TED, a. Not contemplated. 
UN-€0ON-TRA-DI€ET’A-BLE, a. That can not be contra- 
dicted. Fitch. 
UN-€ON-VIN’‘CING, a. Not sufficient to convince. 
UN-€0N-VULS'‘ED, a. Not convulsed. 
UN-CORD'ED, pp. Lovosed fron@cords; unbound. 
UN-€OR'DLAL, a. Not cordial; not hearty. 
UN-CORD ING, ppr. Unfastening; unbinding. 
UN-€OR-ROB'O-RA-TED, a. Not contirmed. 
UN-€OUN'SEL-ED, a. Not having counsel or advice. 
UN-€OUN TE-NANC-ED, a. Not encouraged. (Burke. 
UN-COUN’TER-FEIST-ED, a. Not counterfeited. 
t N-COUTH’-LOQK-ING, a. Having uncouth looks. Irving. 
UN-€OWL', v. t. To deprive of a cowl. 
UN-COWL’‘ED, pp. Deprived of a cowl. 
UN-€RAMP’ED, a. Not cramped; not confined or fettered ; 
free from constraint. Ed. Rev. 
UN-€RE-A‘TING, Depriving of existence. 
UN-€RITIEC-AL-LY, adv. Not critically. 
UN-€RUSH'ED, a. Not crushed. 
UN-E€RYS'TAL-INE, a. Not consisting of or resembling 


crystal. 
UN-CULTLVA-TED-NESS, x. An uncultivated state. 
UN-€CURTAIN, vo. ¢. To remove a curtain or covering from. 
UN-€US’'TOM-A-RI-LY, ado. In an unusual manner. 
UN-€U8’TOM-A-RI-NESS, x. State of being not customary. 
UN-DAM’MED, pp. Freed from a dam, mound or obstruc- 
UN-DAUNT’A-BLE, a. Not to bedaunted. Harmar. [tion. 
UN-DE-BAR’RED, a. Not debarred. 
UN-DE-CFRIT’FUL, a. Not deceitful. 
UN-DE'CEN-A-RY, a. [{L. tendecim, eleven.} Eleventh; 

occurring once in every period of eleven years. Pres. Stiles. 
UN-DE-CEP’TIVE, a. Not deceptive. 
UN-DE-CTPHER-A-BLY, adv. So as not to be decipherable. 
UN-DE-€LIN'ING, a. Not declining. 
UN-DE-FA’'CED-NES8, n. State of being undefaced. 
UN-DE-FEND'ING, a. Not making detence. 
UN-DE’'I-FT-ED, pp. Reduced from the state of Deity. 
UN-DE-LAY’'ED, a. Not delayed. 
UN-DE-LAY‘ING, @ Not making delay. 
UN-DE-LIB’ER-ATE, a. Not deliberate. 
UN-DE-LIB’ER-ATE-NESS, xn. Want of deliberation. 
UN-DE-LIGHT’FUL-LY, adv. Without giving delight. 
UN-DE-LCO'DED, a. Not deluded or deceived. 
UN-DE-LU'SIVE, a. Not delusive. 
UN-DE-LO’SIVE-LY, adv. Not delusively. 
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UN-DE-LO’SIVE-NESS, x. State of being not delusive. 

UN-DE-MON’STRA-BLY, ado. Without proving by de- 
monstration. 

UN-DEM'ON-STRA-TED, a. Not proved by demonstration. 

UN-DE-KRANG-ED, a. Not deranged. Chalmers. 

UN-DER-BILDY DING, ppr. Bidding leas than another. 

UN-DER-BORNE, pp. Supported. 

UN-DER-BOUGH ", Pp- Bought at leas than {ts worth. 

UN-DER-DONE’, pp. ote less than is requisite. 

UN-DER-DRAIN’‘ED, pp. Drained by cutting a deep channd 
below the surface. 

ans -DER-GIRD'LNG, ppr. Binding below; girding round the 

Wtom. 

UN-DER-HEW’, v. t. To hew a piece of tmber which 
should be square, ao that it appears to contain more cubic 
feet than it does. Haldiman. 

UN-DER-LAY’ING, ppr. Laying beneath; supporting by 
laying something under. 

UN'DER-LIE, vc. #. To lie beneath. 

UN-DER-PROP’PED, pp. Supported; upheld. 2. a. Having 
oa undermeath. Haxter. 

UN-DER-RA‘TED, pp. Rated too low; undervalued. 

UN-DER-SCORE, v. t. To draw a mark under. 

UN-DER-SE€OR’‘ED, pp. Marked underneath. 

UN-DER-S€OR'ING, ppr. Marking underneath. 

UN-DER-SIGN’, v. ¢t. To write one’s name at the foot or ead 
of a letter or any legal instrument. 

UN-DER-SIGN‘ED, 2. One who undersigns. 

UN-DER-SIGN’ED, pp. Written or subscribed at the bottom 


or end of a writing. 
ONE ce Deel Subscribing. 
cing of a size Jess than common. 


UN-DER-SIZ'ED, a. 

UN-DER-S0LD’, pp. Sold at a lower price. 
UN-DE-S€RIB’A-BLE, a That can not be described. 
UN-DES'IG-NA-TED, a. Not designated. Warten. 
UN-DE-SIR’OUS, a. Not desirous. 
UN-DE-SPOIL’ED, a Not despoiled. 
UN-DESTIN-ED, a. Not destined. 
UN-DE-TACH'ED, a. Not detached; not separated. 
UN-DE'VI-OUS, a. Not devious. 
UN-DE’VI-OUS-LY, adn. Not deviously 
UN-DE-VOUR’ED, a. Not devoured. 
UN-D’A-DEM-ED, a. Not adorned with a diadem. 
UN-DIF-FOS’ED, a. Not diffused. 
UN-DI-MIN'ISH-A-BLY, adv. So as not to be diminishable. 
UN-DIS-BAND’ED, a. Not disbanded. 
UN-DIS-CHARG’'ED, a. Not discharged. 
UN-DIS-C€ON-CERT’ED, a. Not disconcerted. 
UN-DIS-ECORD ANT, a. Not discordant. 
UN-DIS-€OUR’AG-ED, a. Not dishcartened. 
UN-DIS-ERED'IT-ED, a. Not discredited. Warburton. 
UN-DIS-ERIM'IN-A-TING, a. Not discriminating. 
UN-DIS-GUIS'A-BLE, a. That can not be disguised. 
UN-DIS-HEART’EN-ED, a. ae discouraged. 


UN-DIS-POS’ED, a. Not vd. 
ndisposition ; disinctination. 


UN-DIS-POS’ED-NESS, x. 
UN-DIS-PO0’PA-BLE-NESS, ». A state of not being (alae, 


UN-DIS-TURB’ING, a. Not disturbing. 
UN-DO-MES’TI€, a. Not domestic. 
UN-DO-MES’TI€- A-TED, a. Not domesticated ; not accus- 
tomed to a family life. Chalmers. 2. Not tamed. 
UN-DOUBT’ING-LY, adv. Without doubting. 
UN-DREAD‘ING, (un-dred‘ing,) a. Not dreading: fearless. 
UN-DRILL’ED, a. Not drilled. 
UN-DRINK’A-BLE, a. Not drinkable. 
UN-EARTH,, (un-erth’,) c. t. To drive from the earth; to 
UN-EB’BING, a. Not ebbing. : | uncover. 
UN-E€H’O-ING, a. Not echoing. 
UN-F-€O-NOM'I€-AL, a. Not economical. Qu. Rev. 
UN-ED’I-FY¥-ING-LY, ado. Not in an edifying manner. 
UN-EF-FE€T’ED, a. Not effected or omed. 
UN-E-LAB‘OR-ATE, a Finished with litde labor or stady. 
UN-E-LAS-TIC’I-TY, 2. State of being unelastic. 
UUN-EM-PHATI€-AL-LY, ade. Without energy or emphads 
UN-EN-€OUNT'ER-ED, a. Not encaGnied 
UN-EN-DEAV’‘OR-ING, a. Making no effort. 
UN-END’ED, a. Not ended. Bertham. 
UN-END'ING, a. Not ending. WN. 4. Rev. 
UN-EN-DU‘RA-BLE, a. Not to be endured; intolerable. 
UN-FN-DU’RA-BLY, adv. So as not to be endured. 
UN-EN-FEE-BLED, a. Not enfeebled. 
UN-ENG’LISH, a. Not English. West. Rev. 
UN-EN-LIV-EN-FED. a. Not enlivened. Moore. 
UN-EN‘T'ER-PRIS-ING-LY, adv. Without enterprize. 
UN-EN-TER-TAIN’'ING-LY, ado. Without entertainment. 
UN-EN-TO-MO-LOG‘T€E-AL, a. Not entomological Aetréy. 
UN-EN'VY-ING, a. Notenvying. Ed. Rev. 
UN-E-PIS’€O-PAL, a. Not episco Ed. Rev. 
UN-F-QUIP’PED, a. Not equipped. 
UN-E-QUIV’0O-€AL-NESS, a. State of being unequivocal. 
UN-ES-E€UTCH’EON-ED, a. Not having a coat of arms or 
ensign. Wordsworth. 
UN-ES-SEN’TIAL-LY, adv. Not essentially. 
UN-E0-CHA-RIST’1€-AL, a. Not encharistical Ee. Rev. 
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ON-E-VAN’CEL-IZ-ED, a. Not evangelized. 
UN-E-VAP’O-RA TED, a. Not evaporated. Coleridge. 
UN-E-VENT FUL, a. Noteventful. Southey. 
UN-E-VOLV'ED, pp. Not evolved. 
UN-EX-CEPT’ED, a. Not excepted. Chalmers. 
UN-EX-€LUD-ED, a. Not excluded. Wordsworth. 
UN-EX-€LU'SIVE, a. Not exclusive. Ed. Reo. 
UN-EX-ISTING, a. Not existing. Brown. 
UN-EX-PER'I-MENT-AL, a. Not experimental. Ed. Rev. 
UN-EX-PERT’LY, adv. Inexpertly; without skill. 
UN-EX-PLO'SIVE, a. Not explosive. 
ON-EX-PRESS'I-BLY, adv. Inexpressibly. 
UN-EX-PRESS'IVE-LY, adv. Inexpressively ; unutterably. 
UN-EX-PUNG’ED, a. Not expunged. 
UN-FAD-ING-LY, adv. In an untading manner. 
UN-FAIL-ING-LY, advo. Without failure. 
UN-FAL'TER-ING-LY, adv. Without faltering; unhesita- 
UN-FA-MIL'IAR-LY, adv. Not familiarly. {tingly 
UN-FAS'CIN-A-TED, a. Not fascinated. 
UN-FAS‘CIN-A-TING, a. Not fascinating. 
UN-FAST’ING, a. Not fasting. 
UN-FEAR’FUL, a. Not fearful; courageous. 
UN-FEAR’ING, a. Not fearing. Montg é 
UON-FEAR'ING-LY, adv. Without fear. Colerid 
UN-FEM'IN-INE, a. Not feminine; not according to the 
female character or manners. Koderts. 
UN-FER’TILE-NESS, x. State of being unfertile. Joknson. 
UN-FIL’SAL-LY, adv. Ina manner unbecoming a child. 
UN-FILM‘ED, a. Not covered with a film. Brit. Spy. 
UN-FIX’ED-NESS, xn. The state of being unsettled. 
UN-FLAT’TER-ING-LY, ade. Without flauery. 
UN-FLAW’ED, a. Having no flaw. 
ON-FLITTING, a. Not flitting. E. Irving. 
UN-FLOW’ER-ING, a. Not flowering. Montgomery 
UON-FOL/LOW-ED, a. Not followed. Scott. 
UN-FORE’SEE-ING, a. Not toreseeing. South. 
UN-FOR-GET’FUL, a. Not forgetful. Wilson. 
UN-FORM’AL, a@ Not formal. Blackwood. 
UN-FORM’ED, pp. Decomposed or resolved into parts. 
UN-FOS'SIL-1Z-ED, a. Not fossilized. 
UN-FRA'GRANT, a Not fragrant. 
UN-FRA-TERN’AL-LY, adv. In an unbrotherly manner. 
UN-FRIEND’, (un-frend’,) ». One nota friend. Bad.) Scott. 
UN-FRIEND SHIP, (un-frend’ship,) ». State of being un- 
UN-FROE€EK’ED, pp. Divested of a gown. pay: Scott. 
UN-FRUIT’FUL-LY, advo. Without producing frult. 
UN-GAIN'FUL-LY, adv. Unprotitably. 
UN-GAIN’LL-NESS, x. Clumsiness; awkwardness. 
UN-GAL'LANT, a. Not gallant. Ed. Rev. 
UN-GAR'LAND-ED, a. Not crowned with a garland. rs. 


Butler. 
UN-GEN’TLE-MAN-LI-NESS, x. The quality of being un- 
gentiemantike. Quart. Rer. 
UON-GILD’'ING, a. Not gilding. 
UN-GIV'EN, a. Not given or bestowed. 
U N-GLAD’DEN-ED, a. Not gladdened. 
UN-GLAZE’, v. ¢t. To strip of glass; to remove the glass 
CN-GLAZ’ED, a. Deprived of glass. {from windows. 
UN-GLAZ'ING, ppr. Depriving of glass in windows. 
UN-GOAJYED, a. Not goaded. Coleridge. 
UN-GOWN’, v.t. To strip of a gown, as a clergyman. 
UN-GOWN’'ING, ppr. Depriving of a gown. 
UN-GRAC’ED, a. Not graced. Scott. 
UN-GRE-GA‘RI-OUS, a. Not greganous. Good. 
U N-GROAN'ING, a. Not groaning. Byron. 
UN-GRUD6’ED, a. Not grudged. Dwight. 
UN’'G UEN-TA-RY, a. Like ungueut, or partaking of its 
ualities, 
UN-GUIE€'AL, a. (L. unguis, a claw.) Pertaining to a 
claw; likeaclaw. Mantell. 
©) N-GUID’ED-LY, adv. Without a guide. 
UN-GUILTI-LY, adv. Without guilt. 
UN-HAL'LOW-ING, ppr. Profaning; desecrating. 
© N-HAND’ED, pp. {boned from the hand; let go. 
UN-HAR'BOR-ING, a. Not harboring. Scott. 
UN-HAR'NESS-ED, pp. Stripped of harmess; divested of 
armor. 
U N-HAR'NESS-ING, ppr. Stripping of harness or gear. 
UN-HAZ’ARD-OUS, a. Not hazardous. Coleridge. 
U N-REALTH'FUL-LY, adv. In an unhealthfw manner. 
U N-HEAV’EN-LY, a Not heavenly. 
U N-HEED’ED-LY, adv. Without being noticed. Byron. 
UN-HREDFUL-LY, adv. Not heedfuilly. 
U N-HEED'ING-LY, adv. Without giving heed. 
UN-HELM’, v. ¢. To deprive of a helm or guide. Scott. 
WU N-HELM’'ED, pp. Deprived of a helm. 
UN-HELM'ET, tv. t. To deprive of a helmet. Scott. 
UW N-HELM’ET-ED, pp. Deprived or destitute of a helmet. 
UN-HELM'ING, ppr. Depriving of a helm. 
UN-HELP’FUL-LY, adv. In an unhelpful manner. 
U N-HE-RO'IE, a. Not heroic; not brave. Pope. 
ee Loosed from a hinge or fastening. 
U N-HINGE’ MENT, 
being unhinged. [Unusual.) Chalmers. 
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UN-HING'ING, ppr. Loosening from a hinge or fastening. 
UN-HIR’ED, a. Not hired. 
UN-HIS-TOR‘I€-AL, a. Not historical. Park. 
UN-HIVE’, v. t. To drive from a hive. 2. To deprive of 
habitation or shelter, as a crowd. 
UN-HIV’ED, Ee Driven from the hive or shelter. Neal. 
UN-HOARD’ED, pp. Stolen from a hoard; scattered. 
UN-HOARD'ING, ppr. Scattering. 
UN-HO’LL-LY, adv. In an unholy manner. 
UN-HOOK’ED, pp. Loosed from a hook. 
UN-HOOP’ED, Stripped of hoopa. 
UN-HOPE’FUL-LY, adv. In an unhopeful manner. 
UN-HOUS'ING, ppr. Driving from a babitation. 
UN-HUNG,’, a. for hanged. 
UN-HUNT’ED, a. Not hunted. 
U'NI-CORN-ROOT, 2. A popes name of two plants, both 
UN-IL-LOM’IN-ED, a. Not illumined. {used in medicine. 
UN-IL-LUSTRA-TIVE, a. Not illustrative. 
UN-IM-AG'IN-A-TIVE, a Not imaginative. Wordsworth. 
UN-IM-BIT’TER-ED, a. Not imbittered; not aggravated. 
UN-IM-PAS’BION-ATE, a. Not impassionate.  [ Roscoe. 
UN-IM-PAS’SION-ATE-NESS, 2. A state of being unim- 
ionate. 
UN-IM-PORT’ANCE, x. Want of importance. Dwight. 
UN-IM-PORT’ANT-LY, adv. Without weight or importance. 
UN-IM-PRESS’I-BLE, a. Not impressible. 
UN-IM-PRESSIVE-LY, ado. Unforcibly; without im- 
UN-IM-PRIS'ON-ED, a. Not confined in prison. [preasion. 
UN-IM-PROV’A-BLY, adv. Without being improvable. 
U-NI-MUS’€U-LAR, a. Having one muscle only and one 
impression, as a bivalve molluscan. Kirby. 
UN-IN-€AR’NATE, a. Not incarnate. 
UN-LN-CIT’ED, a. Not incited. Wordsworth. 
UN-IN-€LO$’ED, a. Not inclosed. 
UN-IN-€OR'PO-RA-TED, a. Not incorporated. 
UN-IN-DOC’ED, a. Not induced. 
UN-IN-DUS’TRI-OUS-LY, adv. Without industry. 
UN-IN-FEST’ED, a. Not infested. 
UN-IN-FLU-EN’TIAL, a. Not having influence. 
UN-IN-GE/’NL-OUS-LY, adv. Without ingenuity. 
UN-IN-GEN’U-OUB-LY, ado. Not ingenuously. 
UN-IN-GEN’U-OUS-NESS, n. Want of ingenuousness 
UN-IN-Y’TIATE, a. Not initiated. 
UN-IN-JURLOUS, Not injurious. 
UN-IN-QUIR’ING, a. Not inquiring or disposed to inquire. 
UN-IN-SPIR'IT-ED, a. Not inspirited. ae 
UN-IN’STI-TU-TED, a. Not instituted. Witherspoon. 
UN-IN-STRUET‘ING, a. Not instructing. 
UN-IN-SULT’ED, a. Not insulted. 
UN-IN-TEL-LE€T’U-AL, a. Not intellectual. Good. 
UN-IN-TEL-LE€T’U-AL-LY, adv. Not intellectually. 
UN-IN-TEL’LI-GENT-LY, adv. Not intelligently. 
UN-IN'TER-EST-ING-LY, adv. So as not to excite Interest. 
UN-IN-TER-MIT’TED-LY, adv. Without being intermitted. 
UN-IN-TER’RED, a. Not buried. Pollok. 
UN-IN-TOX'I-€A-TING, a. Not intoxicating. 
UN-IN-VA'DED, a. Not invaded. 
UN-IN-VENT'IVE, a. Not inventive. 
UN-IN-VENTILVE-LY, adv. Not inventively. 
UN-IN-VES‘TI-GA-TED, a. Not investigated. 
UN-IN-VES'TI-GA-TIVE, a. Not adapted or 
UN-IN-VITING, a. Not inviting. Stewart. 
UN-IN-VOK’‘ED, a. Not invoked. 
U-NIQUE'LY, (yu-neek’ly,) ade. In an unique manner. 
UN-LB'RI-TA-TING-LY, adv. So as not to irritute. 
U-N1L-SEX’‘U-AL, a. In botany, having one sex only. 
U-NII’A-ROUS, a. Producing one only ata birth. [(Qu.) 
G-NI-VERS'AL-TZE, v. t. ‘I’o make universal. Coleridge. 
U-NI-VERS’AL-IZ-ED, pp. Rendered universal. Mure. 
U-NI-VERS’AL-IZ-ING, Rendering universal. Howe. 
UN-JAR'RING, a. Not discordant. 
UN-JOIN’ED, a. Not joined. Hooker. 
UN-KNELUL’'ED, a. Untolled. Byron. ‘ 
UN-KNOTTED, pp. Freed from knots; untied. 
UN-LA-BO'RLOUS-_LY, adv. Without labor. 
UN-LAD-ING, Removing the cargo from a ship. 
UN-LA'DY-LIKE, a. Not lady-like. 
UN-LANCH’ED, a. Not lanched. 
UN-LAP’, ». t. To unfold. 
UN-LAP‘PED, pp. Unfolded. 
UN-LAP PING, ppr. Unfolding. 
UN-LATCH’ING, ppr. Opening 
UN-LAW'LIKE, a. Not lawlike. 
UN-LEACH'ED, a. Not leached; as, unleached ashes. 
UN-LEARN’ING, [Pr Forgetting what one has 
UN-LED’, a Not led or conducted. 
UN-LESS’EN-ED, a. Not diminished. 
UN-LOV-ING-LY. adv. In an unloving manner. 
UN-LU‘BRI-€A-TED, a. Not lubricated. 
UN-LUS’TROUS-LY, adv. With want of luster. 
UN-LUX-O’RL-OUS, a. Not luxurious. 
UN-MAD’DEN-ED, a. Not maddened. 
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UN-MA-LYICIOUR, a. Not malicious. Cowley. 
UN-MAN’AGE-A-BLY, ado. So as not to be manageable. 
UN-MAN'LENESS, 2. State of being unmanly. ; 
oy AN NING: ppr. Decpriving of the powers or qualities 
ot aman. / 
UN-MAN’TLED, a. Not covered or furnished with a mantle. 
UN-MAR’RIAGE-A-BLE, a. Not fit to be married. 
UN-MAR’RIAGE-A-BLE-NESS, ». The state or condition 
of not being fit to be married. 
UN-MAS'CU-LIN E-LY, adv. In an unmasculine manner. 
UN-MASK’ING, ppr. Stripping off a mask or disguise. 
UN-MAS‘TI-CA-BLE, a. Kot capable of being chewed. 


Journ. Science. 


UN-MEAN’ING-NESS, n. Want of meaning. Dr. Campbell. 
UN-ME-€HAN’I€-AL-LY, ado. Not according to the laws 
of mechanics. 
UN-MED’DLING-LY, adv. Without meddling. 
UN-ME-LO'DI-OUS-LY, adv. Without melody. 
UN-ME-LO‘DI-OUS-NESS, n. State of being destitute of 
melody, 
UN-M ELT’ ED-N ESS, x. State of being unmelted. 
UN-MEM’BER, v. t. Todeprive of membership in a church. 
UN-MEM’BER-ED, pp. Deprived of membership. 
UN-MEN’AC-ED, a. Not threatened. Byron. 
UN-MEN’A-CING, a. Not threatening. 
UN-MEN’TION-A-BLE, a. Not to be mentioned. Ee. Rev. 
2. n. Asa noun, a garment not to be named. \ 
UN-MET-A-PHYS'I1€-AL, @. Not metaphysical; not per- 
taining to inetaphysics. 
UN-METH’OD-IZ-ED, a. Not methodized. H. Taylor. 
UN-MILD’LY, adv. Not mildly; harshly. 
UN-MIN-IS-TE’RI-AL-LY, adv. Unsuitably to a minister. 
UN-MI-RA€'U-LOUS, a. Not miraculous. 
UN-MI-RA €’U-LOUS-LY, ado. Without a miracle. 
UN-MOD'U-LA-TED, a. Not modulated. Sacély. 
UN-MOLD’‘ER-ING, a. Not crumbling or wasting away. 
UN-MOV'ED-LY, adv. Without being moved. Bryant.. 
UN-MUF’FLED, pp. Uncovered. 
UN-MUF’FLING Removing a covering. 
UN-MO'SI€-AL-LY, ado. Without harmony ; harshly. 
UN MO'SING, a. Not musing. 
UN-MO’SING-LY, adv. In an unmusing manner. 
UN-MUZ'ZLED, pp. Loosed from a muzzle. 
UN-NA‘TION-AL, @ Not national. 
UN-NEED’ED, a. Not needed. 
UN-NEED’FUL-LY, adv. Not necdfully. 
UN-NERV1NG, ppr. Depriving of strength. 
UN-NO'TIC-ING, a. Not taking notice. 
UN-NU-TRr’LIOUS, «. Not affording nourishment. 
UN O-BEY-ING, a. Not yielding obedience. 
UN-OB-LIG’ED, a. Not obliged. 
UN-OB-LIG’ING, a. Not obliging or disposed to oblige. 
UN-OB-NOX‘IOUS-LY, adv. In an unobnoxious manner. 
UN-OB-STRU CT IVE-LY, adv. Without obstruction. 
UN OB-8TRUCTIVE-NESS, ». State of being not ob- 
structive. 


UN-OB-TAIN’A-BLE-NESS, «. State of being unobtainable. 
UN-OB-TRO'SIVE-LY, adv. Modcatly. 
UN-OB-TRU’SIVE-NESS, n. State of being unobtrusive. 
UN-OF-FY’CIOUS, a. Not officious: not forward or inter- 
UN.-OF-Fr'’'CIOUS-LY, adv. Not officiously. —_ {meddling. 
UN-OF-FY"CIOUS-NESS, 2. The state of not being officious. 
UN-O-PER’€1!-LA-TED, a. Having no cover or operculum. 
UN-OP-PRESS'IVE, a. Not oppressive. 
UN-OR’DER-ED, a. Not ordered. 
UN-O’RL-EN-TAL, a. Not oriental. Byron. 
UN-OR'THO-DOX-LY, adv. Not orthodoxly. 
UN-OS-TEN-TA’TIOUS-LY, adv. Without show, parade 
or ostentation. 
UN-OS-TEN-TA‘TIOUS-NESS, x. State of being free from 
UN-PA-CIFITE-AL-LY, adv. Not pacifically. {ostentation. 
UN-PAIN'FUL-LY, adv. Without pain. 
UN-PAINT‘’ED, a. Not painted. 
ON-PAR-LIA-MENT’ A-RI LY, (un-pirle-ment-e-ri-ly) adv. 
Not according to the rules of parliament. 
ON-PAR-TICT-PA-TING, a. Not participating. 
UN-PAS’SION-ED, a. Not excited by passion; calm. 
UN-PA-THETI€-AL-LY, adv. Without moving the pas- 
UNPATRLOTME. 
UN-PAT-RLOTIE-AL, a. Not patriotic. 
UN-PAT-RI-OT’I€-AL-LY, adv. Not patriotically. 
UN-PAY'ING, a. Neglecting payment. 
UN-PAY'ING-LY, ade. Unprofitably. 
UN-PEACE’A-BLY, adv. Unquietly. 
UN-PEACE’FUL-LY, adv. Not peacefully. 
UN-PRACEK'FUL-NESS, x. Disquiet; inquietude. 
UN-PEG'GED, pp. Loovened from pegs; opened. 
UN-PEN’E-TRA-TED, a. Not entered or pierced. 
UN-PER-CRIV'A-BLY, adv. In a manner not to be per- 
UN-PER'ISH-A-BLY, ado. Imperishably. (ceived. 
UN-PER’ISH-ING-LY, adv. Not perishingly. 
UN-PER-MIT'TED, a. Not permitted. Southey. 
UN-PER’SE-€U-TED, a. Free from persecution. 
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UN-PER-TURB‘ED, a. Not disturbed. Scott. 
UN-PE-RUS'ED, a. Not read. 
a ‘ PURE NOOR ey Rn. Rot philanthropic. 

: -NO- ‘1€-AL, a. Not pertaining to phrenolagy. 
UN-PIEC’*TUR-ESQUE, a. Not picturesques” 
UN-PIERCE’A-BLE, a. That can not be pierced. Seuthey. 
UN-PI'LOT-FD, v. Not steered by a pilot. 
UN-PIN'NED, pp. Looved trom pins. 
UN-PIN'NING, Unfastening what is held together by 
UN-PIT'I-A-BLY, adv. So as not to be pitied. [ pins. 
UN-PLEAS‘UR-A-BLE, a. Not pleasurable. Coleridge. 
UN-PLI'A-BLY, adv. In an unpliable manner. 
UN-PLUMB’, a. Not perpendicular. Burke. 
UN-POL'L-TIE, a. Impolitic. {The latter is used.) 
UN-PO’TA-BLE, a. Not drinkable. 

UN-PREACH'ING, a. Not preaching. HY. More. 
UN-PRE-CED’ED, a. Not preceded. ° 
UN-PREC’E-DENT-ED-LY adv. Without precedent 
UN-PRE-LAT1€-AL-LY, ado. Unlike or unsuitably to a 
relate. 
UN-PRE-MED’I-TA-TED-LY, adv. Without premeditation. 
UN-PRE-O€’€U-PI-ED, a. Not preoccupied. 
UN-PRE-SERV’A-BLE, a. That can not be preserved. 
UN-PRE-SUMP’TU-OUS-LY, adv. Without presumption. 
UN-PRE-TEND’ING-LY, adv. Without pretension. 
UN-PREV'A-LENT, a. Not prevalent. 
UN-PRE-VENT’A-BLE, a. Not preventable 
UN-PRIN’CI-PLED-NESS, n. ant of principle. 
UN-PRIV'I-LEG-ED, a. Not privileged; not enjoying a 
rticular Pe Jefferson. 
UN-PRO-DU €’TIVE-LY, adv. Barrenly; without progt. 
UN-PRO-FESS’ED, a. Not professed. 
UN-PRO-FES’SION-AL-LY, adv. In tion to profes 
UN-PRO-GRES'SIVE, a. Not advancing. [sional 
UN-PROM’IN-ENT, a. Not prominent. 
UN-PROPH’ET--LIKE, a. Not like a prophet. 
UN-PRO-Py’TIOUS-NESS, x. State or quality of being 
unpropitious, 
UN-PRO-POR’TION-A-BLY, adv. Not in due proportion. 
UN-PROS’E-LY¥-TED, a. Not made aconvert. W. Scott. 
UN-PROTE€T’ING, a. Not ue not defending. 
UN-PUN€T’U-AL-LY, ade. Not punctually. 
UN-PUN’ISH-A-BLE, a. That may not be punished. Milton. 
UN-PUR’CHAB-A-BLE, a. That can not be bought. ddame. 
UN-QUAK’ING, a. Not shaking or trembling. Wilson. 
UN-QUAL’'L-FI-ED-LY, edv. Ina manner 80 a3 not to be 
ualitied. 
UN-QUAL’I-FI-ED-NESS, x. Condition of being unqualified. 
UN-QUAL'L-F¥-ING, ppr. Divestng of qualificaduns. 
UN-QUELL’A-BLE, a. That can not be quelled. 
UN-RAIS‘ED, a. Not elevated or raised. Coleridge. 
pee eas. a. Not ranged; not reduced to rank of 
order. 
UN-RAV‘AG-ED, a. Not wasted or destroyed. Burke. 
UN-RAV’EL-A-BLE, a. That can not be disentangied. 
UN-RAV'EL-ED, pp. Unfolded; disentangied. 
UN-RAV’EL-LNG, ppr. Disentangling; untolding; clearing 
from difficulty. 
UN-READ’A-BLE, a. Not legible; that can not be read. 
UN-READ‘I-LY, ade. Not promptly ; not cheerfully. Aiilferd. 
UN-RF’AL-IZ-ING, a. Not realizing. 
UN-REAS’ON, n. Want of reason. 

UN-REAS‘ON-ED, a. Not derived from reasoning. Chehmere. 
UN-REAS‘ON-ING, a. Not reasoning; not having reasoa- 
ing faculties. Everett. 

UN-RE-BCK’A-BLY, adr. Not rebukably. 
UN-RE-€ANT’ED, a. Not retracted. 
UN-RE-€LAIM'A-BLY, adv. So as not to be reclaimablie. 
UN-RE-€LAIM'ING, a. Not reclaiming. 
UN-RE-€LIN'ING, a. Not reclirring or : 
UN-RE-€0G'NIZ-A-BLE, a. That can not be recognised, 
Coleridge. 
UN-RE€’OG-NIZ-ED, a. Not acknowledged or known. 
UN-RE€’ON-CIL-A-BLY, adv. So as not to be reconcilabie. 
UN-RE-€UM'BENT, a. Not reclining or reposing. 
UN-RF-ECUR'RING, a. Not recurring. 
UN-REEL’ED, a. Not reeled, or wound from cocoons. 
UN-RE-FRESH’FUL, a. Not adapted to refresh. 
UN-RE-FUS'ING, a. Not rejecting; not declining to accept. 
UN-RE-FO1’ED, a. * Not proved to be false. 
UN-RE-GARD‘'FUL-LY, adv. Not regardfully. 
UN-RE-GEN-ER-A’TION, ». Want of regeneration. H. 
UN-RE-GRET’TED, ¢. Not jamented. ( Martyn. 
UN-RE-HEARS’ED, «. (un-rebers’ed.) Not recited or re 


ated; as words. 
UN-RE-JOVCING-LY, ade. Unjoyously ; gloamily. 
alackening; not abating 


UN-RE-LAX’‘ING, a. Not 
verity or attention. 

UN-RE-LAX'ING-LY, ade. Without relaxation. 
UN-RE-LENTING-LY, adv. Without relenting. 


UN-RE-LIG'IOUS, a. Not religious. . 
UN-RE-LU€'TANT, a. Not unwilling; not acting with re- 


pugnance. 
UN-RE-LU€TANT-LY, adv. Willingly. Scott. 


in 
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UN-RE-MARK’A-BLY, adv. Not remarkably. 
UN-RE-MF’DI-A-BLY, ado. Without remedy. 
UN-RE-MIND’ED, a. Not put in mind. 
UN-RE-MIT’TING-NESS, n. State of being unremitting. 
UN-RE-NOWN’ED, a. Not celebrated or eminent. Foster. 
UN-RE-PAIR’ED, a. Not repaired or mended. 
ON-RE-PEAL’A-BLE, a. That can not be repealed. Cowper. 
UN-RE-PEAT‘ED, a. Not repeated. 
UN-RE-PEAT-ING, a. Not repeating. 
UN-RE-PENT'ING-LY, ado. ithout repentance. 
UN-RE-PORT'ED, a. Not reported. 
UN-RE-PRESS’ED, a. Not crushed; not subdued. 
UN-RE-PRESS’I-BLE, a. That can not be repressed. 
UN-RE-PROACH’A-BLE-NESS, x. State of being unre 
roachable. 
UN-RE-PROACH’A-BLY, adv. So as not to be reproachable. 
UN-RE PROACH’ING, a. Not upbraiding or reproaching. 
UN-REP’U-TA-BLY, adv. Disreputably. 
UN-RE-QUIR’ED, a. Not demanded; not needed. 
UN-RE-SEN'I“ING, a. Not regarding with anger. 
UN-RE-SIGN’ED, a. Not given up; not surrendered. 2. 
Not submissive to God's will. 
UN-RE-SOLV’ED-NESS, rn. State of being undetermined ; 
irresoliition. 
UN-RE-SPIR’A-BLE, a. That can not be breathed. 
UN-RE-SPONS'IVE, a. Not responsive. 
UN-REST’ED, a. Not rested; not laid on for support. E. 
UN-REST’ING-LY, adv. Without rest. (/rving. 
UN-RE-TRAC‘TLE, a. That can not be withdrawn. 
UN-RE-TURN’ED, a. Not returned. 
UN-RE-VEAL’ED-NESS, x. State of being unrevealed. 
UN-RE-VENGE’FUL-LY, adv. Without revenge. [ Bazter. 
UN-RE-VER’ED, a. Not revered. 
UN-REV’ER-EN-CED, a. Not reverenced. 
UN-RE-VERT’ED, a Not reversed; not turned back. 
UN-RE-WARD’ING, a. Not recompensing. [ Wordsworts. 
UN-RHE-TOR‘I€-AL, a. Not rhetorical. 
UN-RHE-TOR'1€-AL-LY, adv. Not in a rhetorical manner. 
UN-RHfM’ED, a. Not put into rhyme. Ed. Rev. 
ON-RID'DEN, a. Not ridden. 
UN-RIGHT’FUL-LY, adv. Wrongfully. 
UN-RIGHT’FUL-NESS, n. State df being unrightful. 
UN-RING'ING, ppr. Depriving of a ring or rings. 
UN-RIS’EN, a. Kot risen. Neele. 
UN-ROB‘ED, pp. Undressed; disrobed. 
UN-ROB'ING, pyr. Divesting of robes; undressing. 
UN-ROIL’ED, a. Not rendered turbid; not disturbed in 
UN-RO-MAN’'TI€-AL-LY, ado. Not romantically. (mind. 
UN-ROQT'ED, pp. Extirpated; torn up by the roots. 
UN-ROOT ING, ppr. ‘Tearing up by the roots; extirpating. 
UN-ROY’AL-LY, a. Not like a king; not becoming a king. 
UN-RUM’PLED, pp. Freed from rumples. [R. Potter. 
UN-SAB’BATH-LIKE, a. Not according to usage on the 
UN-SAD’DEN-ED, pp. Relieved from sadness. _—{sabbath. 
UN-SAD’DEN-ING, ppr. Relieving from sadness. 
UN-SAFE'NESS, x. State of being unsafe. Willis. 
UN-SANE-TI-FI-CA'TION, x. A state of being unsanc- 
UN-SA‘TI-A-TING, a. Not satiating. Tucker. [ufied. 
UN-SA’TING, a. Not sating or filling. 
UN-SCATH’'ED, a. Uninjured. 
UN-SCEP’TER-ED, a. Having no ecepter or royal authority; 
not crowned aa king. 
UN-SCI-EN-TIF’I€, a. Not versed in science. Mantell. 
UN-SERO’PU-LOUS-LY, adv. In an unscrupulous manner. 


UN-SECULP’TUR-ED, pp. Not engraved. 

UN-SEAMED, pp. Ripped; cut open. 

UN-SEARCH'ING, a. -serch’ing.) Not searching; not 
netrating. 


UN-8FAR’ED, a. Not seared; not hardened. Pollok. 

UN-SEAT’ING, ppr. Throwing from a seat. 

UN-SE€-TA‘RLAN, a. Not sectarian; not intended or 
adapted to promote a sect. Buckham. 

UN-SE€'U-LAR, a. Not worldly. 

UN-SE-€CR’ED, a. Not secured. 

UN-SED‘EN-TA.RY, a. Not accustomed to sit much. Words- 


UN-SELF'ISH-LY, adv. Without selfishness. [worth. 
UN-SENS’U-AL-IZ-ED, a. Not sensualized. 
UN-SEN’TIENT, (un-sen’shent,) a. Not sentient. 
VUN-SEN’‘TI NEL-ED, a2. Without a sentinel. Ed. Rev. 


UN-SEP’UL-TUR-ED, a. Unburied. 
UN-SHAP’A-BLE, a. That can not be shaped. Good. 
UN-SHEET’ED, a. Not furnished with sheets. 
UN-SHEL'TER-ING, a. Not protecting; not defending from 
danger or annoyance. 
UN-SHIFT’ING, a. Not changing place, position, or expe- 
dicnts. FE. Irving. 
UN-SHRIN’ED, a. Not deposited in a shrine. Southey. 
UN-SIGH'ING, a. Not sighing. Byron. 
UN-SIG'NI-FT-ED, a. Not made known by words or signs. 
UN-SLA€K’EN-ED, a. Not relaxed; not made more slack. 
UN-SMIRK’ING, a. Not smirking. Chesterfield. 
UN-SPAR’ING-LY, adv. In abundance; lavishly. 
UN-SPARK’LING, a. Not emitting ks; not glittering. 
UN-8PEAK'ING, a. Not uttermg wore [ Wilson. 
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UN-SPE'CIOUB-LY, adv. Not speciously. 
UN-SPHER’ED, pp. Removed from its orb. 
UN-SPIR'IT-U-AL-IZ-ED, pp. Deprived of spirituality. 
UN-SPIR'IT-U-AL-LY, ade. Worldly; camally. 
UN-SPO'KEN, a. Not spoken or uttered. 
UN-SPORTS'’MAN-LIKE, a. Not like a sportsman. 
UN-SPREAD’, a. Not stretched, or extended; not set and 
furnished with provisions. 
UN-STATES’MAN-LIKE, a. Not becoming a statesman. 
UN-STATION-ED, a. Not stationed. 
UN-STEAD’FAST-LY, adv. (un-sted’fast-ly.) Not stead- 


fastly. 
UN-STRADLED, «. (un-sted’e-ed.) Not supported; not kept 
from shaking. 
UN-STIG’MA-TYZ-ED, a. Not marked with disgrace. 
UN-STIR’RING, a. Not moving; not agitating. 
UN-STITCH'ING, ppr. Opening by picking out stitches. 
UN-STO’RI-ED, pp. Not related in story. 
UN ‘STRING’IN »ppr. Depriving of strings; loosing from a 


string. 

UN-STRUNG’, pp. Relaxed in tension; loosed; untied; 
taken from a inne: as beads. 

UN-STUNG’, pp. Not stung. 

UN-SUB-MIS’SIVE-LY, adv. Not submissively. 

UN-SUB-8SCRIB'ING, a. Not subscribing. Cowper. 

UN-SUB-8STAN‘TIAL-IZ-ED, a. Not made substantial. 

UN-SUB-STAN’TIAL-LY, ado. Without solidity or sub- 
stance. 

UN-SUB-VERT‘ED, a. Not overthrown; not entirely de- 

UN-SUP’PU-RA-TIVE, a. Not suppurating. [stroyed. 

UN-SUR’GI€-AL, a. Not in a Surgical manner; not accord- 
ing to the principles and rules of surgery. 

er UR-REN’DER-ED, a. Not surrendered; not yielded to 
others. S§ 2 

UN-SUS-CEP’TI1-BLE-NESS, 

UN-SUS-CEP’TI-BLY, adv. Without susceptibility. 

UN-SUS-PE€T’ING-LY, ado. Without suspicion. 

UN-SUS-PEND’ED, a. Not hung up; not delayed; not 
held undetermined. Wordsworth. 

UN-SUS-TAIN‘ING, a. Not sustaining. 

UN-SWERV'ING, a. Not roving; not deviating from any 
rule or standard. 

UN-SYM-MET’RI€-AL, a. In dotany, unsymmetrical flowers 
are such as have not the segments of the calyx and coroll 
and the sepals and petals, and also the stamens regular 
similar. J.indley. 

UN-SYM-MET’RI€-AL-LY, adv. Not metrically. 

UN-SYM’PA-THIZ-ING, a. Not sympathizing. 

UN-SYM’PA-THIZ-ING-LY, adv. Without sympathy. 

UN-SYS-TEM-ATI€-AL-LY, adv. Without system. 

UN-TAM’A-BLY, adv. Not tamably. 

UN-TAN’GI-BLY, adv. Intangibly. 

UN-TASK’ED, a. Not tasked. 

UN-TEMPTING, a. Not tempting; not adapted to tempt, 
invite, or allure. Bacon. 

UN-TEMPT’ING-LY, ado. Not in a tempting manner. 

UN-TEN’DER-LY, adv. Without tenderness. 

UN-TER'MIN-A-TING, a. Not limiting; not ending. 

UN-THE-O-RETIE€, a. Not depending on theory or 

Ue ena speculation; not speculative. 

eridge. 

UN-THINK’ING-LY, adv. Without reflection; thought- 

UN-THREAT’EN-ING, a. Not indicating a menace. [lessly. 

UN-THRON’ED, pp. Removed from a throne; deposed. 

UN-THRONG’ED, a. Not crowded by a multitude. 

UN-TYDI-LY, adv. In an untidy manner. 

UN-TYDI-N ,”. Unseasnnableness. 

UN-TIL’ED, a. Stripped of tiles; not tiled. 

UN-TIL'ING, ppr. Stripping of tiles. 

UN-TITH’ED, a. Not subjected to tithes. Pollok. 

UN-TOMB’ED, (un-toom’d,) pp. Disinterred ; removed from a 

UN-TOR-MENT’ED, a. Not put in pain; notteased [(tomb. 

UN-TOST?’, a. Not tossed. 

UN-TOW'ER-ED, a. Not defended by towers. 

UN-TRAMP’LED, a. Not tod upon. 

UN-TRANS-FORM’ED, a. Not metamorphosed; not trane- 


muted. 
UN-TRANB’MI-GRA-TED, a. Not transmigrated. Scote. 
UN-TRANS-MITTED, a. Not transmitted. 
UN-TRANS-MO’TA-BLE, a. That can not be changed into 

a ditferent substance. 
UN-TRANS-PIR’ED, a. Not having escaped from secrecy. 
ON-TRANS-PORT’A-BLE, a. That can not be transported. 
UN-TRANS-PORT’ED, a. Not transported. [ Ed. Rev. 
UN-TREM’BLING-LY, adv. Without trembling; firmly. | 
UN-TRENCH’ED, a. Not cut into long hollows. 
UN-TRES’PASS-ING, a. Not violating another's right. 
UN-TRIT’U-RA-TED, a. Not reduced to powder by rubbing 

or grinding. Journ. Sct. 
UN-TRUST-WOR-THY, a. Not deserving of confidence. 
UN-TUM’BLED, a. Not rolled; rt rumpled. 
UN-TON’A-BLE-NESS, 2. Not capabie of being tuned, or 

e 


made harmonious. ‘ 
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UN-TON’A-BLY, adv. Inharmontously. 

UN-TUR'‘BAN-ED, a. Not wearing a turban. Sonthey. 

UN-TWIN’ED, pp. Untwisted ; disentangled. 

UN-TWIST’ED, pp. Separated ; opened. 

UN-TWISI*ING, ppr. Aenarating: distentangied. 

UN-U-NIT’ED, a. Not united. Cudworts. 

UN-UP-BRAID’1NG, a. Not upbraiding. 

UN-UP-LIFT’ED, a. Not raised up. 

UN-VA’€A-TED, a. Not made vacant. H. Clay. 

UN-VIN'DI-€A-TED, a. Not defended. 

UN-VIRT'U-OUS-LY, adv. Not virtuously. 

UN-VOUCH’ED, a. Not fully tested. 

UN-VOW’ED, a. Not consecrated by solemn promise. Hooker. 

UN-WANT'ED, a. Not wanted. Mitford. 

UN-W AST'ING-LY, adv. Without waste. 

UN-WATCH'ED, a. Not guarded with vigilance. 

UN-WATCH FUL, a. Not vigilant. Scott. 

UN-WA’VEB-ING, a. Not wavering or unstable; firm; not 
fluctuating. 

UN-WA‘VER-ING-LY, adv. With firm constancy. 

UN-WEA‘RY-ING, a. Not making weary. 

UN-WEAV'ING, ppr. Undoing what has been woven. 

UN-WEL’'COME-LY, adv. Not in a welcome manner. 

UN-WHIS’PER-ED, a. Not whispered. 

UN-WIND’ING, a. Not winding. 2. ppr. Winding off. 

UN-WING’ED, a. Not provided with wings. 

UN-WONT’ED-LY, adv. A state of being unaccustomed. 

UN-WOOD ED, a. Destitute of trees, timber or wood; not 

roducing trees; the prairies of the west are unwo 

UN-WORK'MAN-LIKE, a. Unskillful. 

UN-WORLD'LI-NESS, zx. ° State of being unworldly. 

UN-WORLD’LY, a. Not worldly. 

UN-WOR’'RI-ED, a. Not worried. 

UN-WOUND'ING, a. Not hurting. 

UN-WOVE, pret. of Untweave. 

UN-WOV'EN, a. Not woven. 

UN-WRENCH'ED, a. Not strained; not distorted. Cowper. 

UN-WRINK’LED, a. Not shrunk into furrows and ridges. 

UN-WRONG’ED, a. Not treated unjustly. 

UN-YIELD'ING-NESS, x. State of being unyielding. 

UP-BRAID'ING-LY, adv. In an upbraiding manner. 

UP-€OIL‘ED, a. Made into acoil. Wordsworth. 

UP-€OIL/ING, a. Winding into a coil. Southey. 

UP-DRAWN’, pp. Drawn up. 

UP-FILL’ING, a. Filling up. 

UP-FLUNG, a. Thrown up. 

UP-LIFIVING, ae ee elevating. 

UP’PER-LEATH’ER, n. The leather for the vampe and 
quarters of shoes. 

UP-PIL/ED, a. Piled upward. Wordsworth. 

UP-RAISNED, pp. Lifted up. 

UP-RAIS'IN G. n. A raising or elevation. 

UP-RIGHT-HEART’ED, a. Having an upright heart. 

UP-RIS'ING, n. A rising upward. 

UP-ROAR'L-OUS, a. Making a 

UP-ROAR'LOUS-_LY, adr. rh 

UP-ROLL’ED, pp. Rolled up. 

UP-ROOT’ED, pp. Torn up by the roots. 

UP-ROUS’ED, pp. Roused from eleep. 

UP-ROUS'ING, ppr. Rousing from sleep. 

UP-SNATCH'ING, a. Snatching up; seizing. Atherstone. 

UP-STAY'ING, ppr. Supporting. 

U-RAN-OS'€O-PY, x. (Gr. ovoavos, heaven, and exorew, to 
view.] Contemplation of the heavenly bodies. 

URA-NUS, n. (L.}] The planet formerly called Herschel, 

UR‘'BAN, a. See Unsane. (but now Uranus. 

U-RE’/THRAL, a. Pertaining to the urethra. 

URN-SH AP’ED, a. Having the shape of an urn. 

U-SURP’A-TO-RY, a. Usurping ; marked by usurpation. 

Utile dulci. fer The useful with the agreeable. 

U-TIL-]-TA’/RI-AN, a. Consisting in or pertaining to utility. 

U-TIL-I-TA’RI-AN, «. One who considers utidity the end or 

a of moral virtue. 

oT -I-TA‘RI-AN-ISM, n. The doctrine that utility is the 
end of morality. 

U-TIL-I-ZA’TION, ». A making profitable; a galning. 

UTIL-IZF, v. t. To turn to profitable account or gee. 

G’TIL-IZ-ED, pp. Made profitable. 

U-TIL-IZ-ING, ppr. Rendering profitable; gaining. 

U-TO’PI-AN “ISM, nv. Chimerical schemes in theory or prac- 
tice. Chalmers. 


at noise and tumult. 
great noise and tumult. 


V. ; 


VACH’ER-Y, 2. [Fr. vache, & cow.) A pen or inclosure for 
cows. Fviint. é 

VA'FROUS, a. [(L.vafer.] Crafty; cunning. More. 

VAG’ A-BOND-AGE, )g. A state of wandering about in 

VAG’ A-BOND-ISM, idjeness. 

VAG'A-BOND-IZE, v. t. ‘To wander about in idleness. 

VAG'IN-AL, a. Pertainthe ta the vagina. 


* See Synopsis. 
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VAL‘ AN-CED, pp. Decorated with hanging fringes. 

VA L-E-TU-DEN. A’RI-AN-ISM, x. A state of feeble health; 
infirmity. CA. Spectator. 

VAL-ID-A’TION, x. The act of giving validity to. Knozeles. 

VAL’INCH, n. A tube for drawing liquors trom a cask by 
the bung hole. 

VAM’PIR-F6M, x. The actions of a vampire ; the practice of 
blood-sucking ; figuratively, the practice of extortion. 

VAN, rn. A large covered carriage for the trausportation of 

oods. England. 

VA-NA’DI-UM, ». [From Vonadis, a Scandinavian deity.) 
A metal discovered by Sefstrom in 1830. 

VAN'ISH-MENT, n. A vanishing. Quincy. 

VAPID-LY, adv. Ina vapid manner. 

VA-RI-A-BIL'I-TY, 2. See VaARIABLENESS. 

VA’RI-ANT, a. Different; diverse. Rawle. 

VA‘RI-FORM, a. Having different shapes or forms. 

VA’‘RI-FORM-ED, a. Formed with ditferent shapes, 

VA'‘RI-FORM-ING, pyr. Making of ditferent forms. 

VAS'€U-LAR-ES, a. plur. Planta which have stamens, 
pistils and spiral vessels, and bear proper flowers. p 

VAST'LTUDE, x. Vastness; immense extent. Fbater. 

VEG‘E-TAL, a. Baving power to cause growth. 

VE-HI€’U-LAR, a. Pertaining to a vehicle. 

VEIN-ING, a. Forming veins. 

VE-LIV'O-LANT, c. (L. velum and vole.) Paming under 
ull sail. 

VEL’LI-CA-TIVE, a. Having the power of vellicating, 

lucking or twitching. 

VEL’LUM-POST, n. A particular sort of superior writing 

Veloce, in music, quick. [ paper. 

VE-LOU'I-PED, x. (L. veloz, swift, and pes, foot.) A 
riage having two wheels one before the other a lin 
connected by a beam, on which the person sits astride, 
poe the vehicle, by striking the tips of his toes against 

VEL'VET-PA-VED, a. Paved with velvet. {the earth. 

VE-NA‘TION, a. In botany, the manner in which the veins 
of leaves are arranged. indley. 

VENGE’FUL-LY, ado. Vindictively. 

Veni, vidi, vici. (L.} I came, [ saw, I conquered. These 
were the words which Cesar used when he informed the 
Roman senate of his victories in Gaul. 

VEN’OM-ED, pp. Poisoned; infected with poison. 

VENTING, ppr. Letting out; uttering. 

VEN-TRI-LO-€U'TION, an. A speaking after the manner ef 
@ ventriloquist. 

VEN-TRI-LO’QUI-AL, a. Pertaining to ventriloquism. 

eed Py AE n. A plant, Diones muscipule 

- I-NA, 

VE-RATRINE, (* See Verateis 

VERB’AL-I8M, 2. Something expressed oralty. 

VER'BEN-ATE, v. t. [L. verbena, vervein.) Strewed with 
vervain. 

VER’BEN-A-TED, pp. Strewed or sanctified with vervain, 
according to a custom of the ancients. 

VER’BEN-A-TING, ppr. Strewing with vervain Drake. 

VERD-AN-TIQUE’,n. (verd anteck’.) [Fr.] Ancient green ; 
8 term given to a green incrustation on ancient coms, brass 
or copper. Turner. % A species of marble. 

VER-M!ICEOUS, a. [(L. vermes.) Pertaining to worms; 


womy. 

VERMJFU-GAL, a. Tending to prevent or destroy vermin, 
or to expel worms. Lindicy. 

VER-NA€’U-LAR-1SM, rn. A vernacular idiom. 

VER-NA€’U-LAR-LY, ado. In agreement with the vernac- 

VERS'ANT, a. | Familiar. (ular manner. 

VERS’ A-TILE-LY, adv. In a versatile manner. 

VERS’A-TILE-NESS, x. See VeRsaTiLitTy. 

VERS’ED, pp. Skilled. 

VERSE-HON’OR-ING, a. Doing honor to poetry. Lembd. 

VERS’I-FY-ING, ppr. Converting into verve. 

Versus. [1,.) Aen: as, John versus Richard Boe. 

VER-SOTE’,a. Crafty; wily. 

VERT’E-BRATE, n. An animal baving a spine with joiots. 

VER-TIG‘IN-OUS-LY, adv. With a whirling or giddiness. 

VES’PI-A-RY, x. The nest or habitation of wasps, Aerncts, &c. 

VEST'L-A-RY, a. A wardrobe. 

VES'TI-GATE. Sce Investioate. (Not in use.) 

VETO, v. t. To withhold assent to a bill for a law, apd 
thus prevent its enactment. 

VETTU-RE, n. An [talian carriage. 

VET’TU-RI-NO, a. {It} The owner or driver of a carriage, 
or the keeper of a livery stable. 

VIA, n. (L.) A way. Via Albany, by the way of Albany. 

VI'AL-ED, pp. Putin a vial. 

VY'AL-ING, ppr. Inclosing in a vial. 

VICE-PRES’S-DEN-CY, 2. The office of vice-president 


Story. 
VICE-RE'GAL, p. Pertaining to a viceroy, or vice-royalty. 


VICE-8SUP-PRESS’ING, a. dapted to suppres vice. 
Vice versa. C.) The terms or the case being reversed. 
Vide. (I) 


Vide ut supra. [L.] See as above. 
Vietarmis. (L.}) With force and arms. 
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VI-IN-TIV'L-RATE, wn. (L. viginti and viri.) A body of 
officers of government, consisting of twenty men. MurpAy. 

Vigoroso, in music, with energy. 

VIL-L-FI-E ATION, 2. The act of vilifying or defaming. 

VI-NA’CEOUS, a. Of the color of wine. 

VIN-CI-BIL‘L-TY,®. See Vincisieness. 

VIN E’-CLAD, a. Clad or covered with vines. Coleridge. 

VINT’ AGE-SPRING, n. A wine-fount. 

VYO-LA-TIVF, a. Violating, or tending to violate. 

VI-RA-GIN'LTY, n. The qualities of a virago. 

VIR’GIN, n. A person of either sex who has not been mar- 
ried. 1 Cor. vil. 25. 

VIR’'GO-LEUSE, n. [Fr.] A variety of pear; with us pro- 
nounced virgoloo, or vergoloo. (See Vergoulcuse, the cor 
rect orthography.) 

VIS-IN-ER'TLE, n. (L.] The resistance of matter to change 
as respects motion. Vis inertia and inertia are not synony- 
mous. The former implies the resistance given, while the 
latter implies the pruperty by which it is given. 2. Lnert- 
ness; inacuvity. 

VY’SION-A-RI-NESS, n. The quality of being visionary. 

VY'SION-LESS, a. Destitute of visions. Mrs. Butler. 

VIS'U-AL-IZE, (vizh'u-al-ize,) v. t ‘lo make visual. 

VIS'U-AL-IZ-ED, (vizh'u al-ized,) pp. Rendered visual. 


Coleridge. 

VI-TAL-I-ZA’TION, x. ‘The act or process of infusing the 
vital principle. C. Caldwell. 

VITAL-IZE, v. t. To furnish with the vital principle. Cald- 

VITAL-17.-ED, pp. Supplicd with the vital principle. [2zedé. 

VITAL-IZ-ING, por. Furnishing with the vital principle. 

VIT’RI-F-ING, ppr. Converting into glass. 

Vivace, in music, brisk and lively. 

VI-VA’'CIOUS-LY, adv. With vivacity, life or spirit. 

Vivat regina. (L.) Long live the queen. 

Vivoat respublica. {1} Long live the republic. 

Vivat rez. fr) ong live the king. 

VIV-ID'I-TY, x. See Vivipness. 

VIV-1-SEE’TION, x. [L. vtvus and seco.] The dissection 
of an animal while alive, for the purpose of making some 

hysiological discovery. 

V abet n. A public singer, distinguished for excellence 
of voice. 

VO-CIF’ER-OUS-LY, ado. With great noise in calling, 

VO-CIF’ER-OUS-NESS,n. Clamorousness. * (shouting, a&c. 

Voir dire. [Law Lat. verum dicerc.) in law, an oath to a 
person intended as a witness, requiring him to make true 
answers to questions. 

VO-LA'CIOUS, a. [L. volo.] Apt or fit to fly. 

Volatile alkali, an old name of ammonia. 

VOL'A-TIL-1Z-A-BLE, a. That may be volatilized. 

VOL-€AN-IC’L-TY, a. State of being volcanic; volcanic 

wer. Humboldt. 

VO-LEE’, n. vold. {Fr.a flying.) A rapid flight of notes 

Voltt, in music, tum over. {in music. 

Voltt subito, tum over quickly. 

VOM'IE-NOUT, 2. [L. vomica, emetic, and nuz, a nut.) The 
seed of the Strychnos aux vomica, @ tree in india. They 
are not emetic, however, as their name implies. 

VOUS-SOIR, a. [Fr.] A wedge or stone cut for an arch. 

VUL’/GAR-NESS, xn.  Sce Vutoariry. 

VUL'GARAZING opr. Rendering vulgar 

i -IZ-ING, ppr. Render 5 

VULT'UR-ISH, a. Like a wiles 

VULT’UR-OUS, a. Like a vulture; rapacious. 

VYING, pyr. Competing ; emulating. 


W. 


WAD’DLER, x. One that waddles. 

WA'DER, x. One that wades. An order of fowls that wade 
in water for their prey, are called waders. 

WA‘FER-ED, pp. Sealed with a water. 

WAFT-ING, ppr. Carrying through a buoyant medium. 

W AG'GING, ppr. Moving the head one way and the other 

WAG’ON-ED, pp. Transported in wagons. [with quick turns. 

WAIL’ING-LY, adv. Ina wailing manner. 

WAIT’ED, pp. Stayed for; attended. 

WAIT’ING-LY, adv. By waiting. 

WAIV’ED, pp. Relinquished, as a claim. 

WAIV'ING, ppr.  Relinquishing, as a claim. 

WARK’ED, pp. Roused from sleep; put in action 

WAK’ING, ppr. Waking hours, the hours when one is 

WAL’ED, a. Marked with wales. (awake. 

WAL'LOW-ED, pp. Rolled in the mire. 

ww n. A wheel that tums the trundle-head in 
a mill. 

WAN'DER-ED, pp. Rambled; traveled over rovingly ; de- 
viated from duty. 

WAN ’ED, pp. Caused to decrease: diminished. 

WAPTL-TI, n. Used in books for the North American stag, 
in this country incorrectly called elk. 
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W AR’-BE-REAV-ED, a. Bereaved by war. Howat. 

W AR’-€OUN-CIL, 2. A council of war. 

WARD'EN-SHIP, 2. The office of a warden. 

WARD'ING, pyr. Guarding; defending. 

WAR'FIELD, a. Ficld of war or bate. 

WAR’ING, ppr. Turning a ship by her stern to the wind. 

WAR-IN-SU'RANEE, nx. Insurance on vessels in time of 
war, Which enhances premiums. Jefferson. 

W ARM HEART-ED, a. Very affectionate. 

WAR’PLOUME, 2. A plume worn in war. 

WART’LESS, a. Having no wart. 

WAR’'TORCH, nz. The torch that kindles war. 

WAR’-WAST-ED, a. Wasted by war. Coleridge. 

WAR'WHOOP, x. The Indian yeil in war. [See Wan-noor.] 

WASP’-BITE, n. The bite of a wasp. 

WASP'ISH, a. Having a very slender waist, like a wasp. 

Wat peepee a. Beaten by water or waves. 

W A*TER-—CIR’ “D, 

W A’TER-GIRD’L ED, a. Surrounded by water. Scott. 

WA‘TER-€CRAFT, 2. Vessels and boats plying on water. 

WA’TER-DRAIN, nx. _ A drain or channel tor water to run 

WA‘TER--DRAIN‘AGE, n. The dranning off of water. (off. 

W A°TER-LASH’ED, a. Lashed by the water. 

W A’TER-MEAS-URE, x. A measure for articles brought 
by water, as coals, oysters, &c. ‘This bushel is larger than 
the Winchester measure. 

WA’IrER-PLANT, a. A plant that grows in water; an 
aquatic plant. 

W A’TER-RO€K’ED, a. Rocked by the waves. 

W A’TER-WORN, a. Wom by the force of water. 

WAVE'LIKE, a. Reseimnbdling a wave; undulating. 

WAY, x. Sect; denomination of a particular faith, creed or 
worship. Acts xix. 23. 

WAY’-BILL, n. A list of the passengers in a 

WAY'WORN ,a. Wearied by traveling. 

WEAK’-EY-ED, a. Having weak eyes. 

WEAK’—-HEAD-ED, a. Having a weak intellect. 

W EAK’-SIGHT-ED, a. Having weak sight. 

W EAK’-SP1R-IT-ED, a. Having weak spirits 

WEAL'DON, x. A mineral. 

WEALTH'‘GIV-ING, a. Yielding wealth. 

WEAR and ‘TEAR, n. The loss by wearing, as of machin. 


ery in use. 
WEA'RY-ING, per. Exhausting the strength; fatiguing. 
WEATH’ER-BOARD, x. A thin board used in covering 
the sides of a wooden building. 
WEATH’ER-BOUND, a. Delayed by bad weather. 
WEATH'ER-TINT-ED, a. Tinted by the weather. . 
WEDGE’'WQOQD-WARE, x. A superior kind of white 
earthen ware, so called from its inventor. 
WEED'—-GROWN, a. Overgrown with weeds. 
WEEP’ED, pp. Lamented; bewailed; shed tears. 
WEIRD, x. A spell. 
WELL, ade. To be well of, to be in a good condition, espe- 
cially as to ita ; 
WELL~A€-€0U'TER-ED, a. Fully furnished with arms 
WELL-AD-JUST'ED, a. Rightly adjusted. (or dress. 
WELL-AIM’ED, a. Rightly aimed. 
WELL-—AN’€HOR-ED, a. Safely moored; well established. 
Allen. 
WELL-—AP-POINT’ED, a. Thoroughly equipped or pro- 
vided ; as, @ well-appomnted army. 
WELL—AU-THEN’TL€-A-TED, a. Supported by good au- 
WELL-BAL’ANC-ED, a. Rightly balanced. (thority. 
WELL-BUILT, a. Built in a substantial manner. 
WELL-—€0M-PLEX’ION-ED, a. Having a good complexion. 
WELL-€ON-Dr’rlON-ED, a. Being in a good state. 
WELL--€OUCH’ED, a. Couched in proper terms. 
WELL-—DE-FIN’ED, a. Truly defined. 
WELL-DE-S€ERIB’ED, a. Truly described 
WELL—DE-VIS’ED, a. Rightly devised. 
WELL—DIS-CERN‘ED, a. Rightly diecerned. 
WELL-DIS-POS’ED, a. Rightly disposed. 
WELL-DO’ER, x. One who performs his moral and social 
WELL-DO'ING, a. Performance of duties. (duties. 
WELL’-DRAWN, «4. Truly drawn. 
WELL--DRESS’ED, a. Handsomely dreseed. 
WELL-—ED'U-€A-TED, a. Having a good edueation. 
WELL-ES-TAB’LISH-ED, a. Firmly established. 
WELL-FLA‘'VOR-ED, a. Having a bigh flavor. 
WELL-FORM’ED, a. Formed well. 
WELL-FOUND'ED, a. Founded on good and valid rea- 
sons, or on strong probabilities. 
WELL-—HUS’BAND-ED, a. Husbanded property. 
WELL-IN-FORM’ED, a. Correctly informed. 
WELL-IN-STRUEIWED, a. Righily or fully instrueted. 
WELL-IN-TENIDFED, a. Intended tor a good purpose, or 
with upright motives.] 
WEILL’-KNOWN, a. Fully known. 
WELL’—-MEANT, a. Bightly intended. 
WELL--OR'DER-ED, a. Rightly ordered. 
WELL-PAINT-ED, a. Painted well. 
WELL--POL’L-CI1-ED, a. Having a good policy. 
WELL-POL’ISH-ED, a. Highly polished. 


[U. States. 


* See Synopsis. MOVE, BOOK, DOVE ;—BULL, UNITE.—€ as K; @ asJ; Sas Z; CH as SH; TH as in thie. 
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WELL’-READ, a. Having extensive reading. 
WELL-REGU- LA-TED, a. Having good regulations. 
WELL'--8ET, a. Having good symmetry of parts. 
WELL’-SET-TLED, a. Fully settled; well married. 
WELL’-SINK-ER, x. One who digs wells. 
WELL’—SPED, a. Having good succeas. 

W ELL-STOR- ED, a. Fully stored. 

WELL-TEM’PER-ED, a. aving a good temper. 

WELL-TIM’ED, a. Done at a proper time. 

WE LL-TRAIN’ED, a. Correctly trained. 

WELL ’-TRI-ED, a. Having been fully uled. Southey. 

WHALE’MAN, rx. A man employed in the whale-fishery. 

WHAL'ER, x. A ship employed in the whale-fishery. 

WHALING, xn. The business of taking whales. 

WHEAT’-FLY, x. An insect whose larves attack wheat in 
the growing state. 

WHIM ’SI-CAL-L-TY, 2. Bee WHIMSICALNESS. 

WHIN'ING-LY, ado. Ina whining manner. 

WHIRL, ». In ‘conchology, cach volution of @ turreted shell. 

WHITE’--FISH, x. A amali fish, caught in immense quanti- 
ties and used for manunng land on the southern border of 
Connecticut, along the sound. 

WHIT'TLED, pp. Cut with a small knife. 

WHIT'TLING, ppr. Cutting with a smal) knife. 

WHIZ’Z.1NG- L ,adv. With a whizzing sound. 

WHOLE-HOOF’ED, a. Having an undivided hoof. 

WHOLE’'NESS, 2. Entireness; totality. 

WIEK’ET, n. Asmall gate by which the chamber of canal 
locks is emptied. 2. A bar or rod used in playing cricket. 

WIDE-BRANCH’ED, a. Having spreading branches. 

WILD’-BORN, a. Born in a wild state. 

WILD'-€AT, x. The cat supposed to be the original stock 
of the domestic cat, said two exist still in Europe. 2 In 
America, the Felis rufa. 

WILD’-E¥-ED, a. Having eyes appearing wild. 

WIL’LEM-TTE, n. A mineral of resinous luster and yel- 
lowish color, a silicate of zinc. 

WIND’--DRI-ED, a. Dried in the wind. 

WIND'ING-LY, ‘adv. Ina winding direction. 

WIND'OW-ED, pp. Fumished with windows. 

WIND'WARD, adr. To lay an anchor at the windward, to 
adopt previous measures for success or security. 

WIND'ING-LY, adv. In a winding or circuitous form. 

WING-€0V'ER- ING, a. Covering the wings. 

WING’LET, x. A litde wing. 

WIN’'NING- LY, ado. Jn a winning manner. 

WIN’TER-ED, Lived through the winter. 

WISE’-SAY-E ,”. [G. weise, wise, and sagen, to say, to 
teil ; wrissager, a Aha aaa. A foreteller; one who is 
noted for predicting the weather. 2. One who makes pre- 
tensions to great wisdom ; hence in contempt, a simpleton; 
adunce. Addison. 

WITCH, x. A piece of conical paper which placed in a vea- 
sel of lard, and Jighted, answers the purpose of a taper. 

Qu. wick. ; ( Local.} 
ITCH'ED, pp. Bewitched ; fisditiated: 

WITCHING, ppr. Fascinating ; enchanting. 

WITH’ AM- ITE, n. A mineral found in Scotland, of vitre- 
ous luster, and red or yellow color. Brewster. 

WITH-DRAW’AL, n. See WITHDRAWMENT. 

WITH ED, a. Bound with a with. 

WITH-HOLD’ MENT, ». Act of withholding. 

WITH-STOOD, it "Opposed ; resisted. 

WII’TE-NA-GE-MOTE, 2. (Sax. witan, to know, and 
mof,a mecting, a council.) A meeting of wise men; 
national council or legislature of England, in the days of the 
Saxons, befure he conquest. 

WOE--SHAK’EN, a. Shaken by woe. 

WOL'LAS-TON-ITE, n. A mineral found in Peru, of a yel- 
lowish brown color; so called from Dr. Wollaston. 

WOLV'ER-LNE, gz. A cant term given to an inhabitant of 
Michigan. 

WOM'AN-LIKE, a. Like a woman. 

WON’'DER-ING-LY, ado. In a wondering manner. 

WOOD’ EHOIR, 2. Songsters in a wood. 

WOOD-CUT, n. An engraving on wond. 

WOOD-€UT-TER, rv. A person who cuts wood. 

WOOD’-€UT-TING, ppr. Cutting wood. 

WOOD'LESS-NESS, vr. State of being destitute of wood. 

WOOD’ Y-NIGHT-SHADE, 2. A plant; Bittersweet. 

WOOL'GROW-ER, z. Bed and grow.) A person who 
ruises sheep for the production of wool. 

WOOL’-GROW-ING, a. Producing sheep and wool. 


ZYT 


ose BLE, «. oe ean be Piste ig that is worth 
working ; mine. Hitchcock. Conybeare. 
WORLD-HARD'EN-ED,e. Hardened by the love of work> 


things. 

WORLD’LY-MIND’ED-NESS, x. Btaje of being worildly- 
ly minded. 

WORM’-FENCE, 2. A zi fence, made by placing the 
ends of the rails upon each other; sometimes called a stake 

WRACEK’FUL, a. Ruinous; destructive. [fence. 

WRAP’PAGE, rn. That which wraps. 

WRE ATH’ LESS, a. Destitute of a wreath. 

WREE€K’ER, zn. One who seeks the wrecks of ships 

W REEK’'— ~MAS-TER, mn. Master of wrecks. 

WRENCH’ED, pp. Pulled with a twist; sprained. 

WRENCH'ING, ppr. Pulling with a twist ; wresting vio- 
lently ; spraining. 

WRING'ING-WET, a. 80 wet as to require wringing, or 
that water may be wri Ina out. 

W RONG'ING, ppr. ng; treating with injustice. 

WRONG'-TIM’ D, a. Doe at an improper 


X. 


XAN‘THO-GEN, 2. See XanwrHoogrns. 

XY- LOPH'A-GOUS, a. ite gvAoy, wood, and gayw, to ent] 
Eating or feeding on wood 

XY-LO P¥-ROG’RA-PHY, ». fo fvAov, wood adi Deo abla 
pation cs ypagn, engraving. he art or practice of ea 
grav 


Y. 


YARD-LAND, x2. A quantity of land, in England, different 
in different counties, fifteen, twenty, or thirty acres. 
YAWN ’ED, pp. Gaped; opened wide. 

YAWN’ ING-LY, ado. Ina yawning manner. fromyg 
YEARN’ING-LY (yern’ing-ly,) ade. With yearning. 
YELL’ED, p Uttered hideous cries: shrieked. 
YEL‘LOW- AIR’ ‘ED, a. Having yellow hair. 
YEO'MAN-LIKE, a. Like yeoman. Scott. 

YES’TERN, a. Relating to the day last pest. 
YOOTH'’ FUL-NESS, an. Fullness of youth. 


Z. 


ZAPH’A-RA, =. A mineral used by potters to produce @ 

aN in their wares ; zaffer from cobalt 

ZEIN, x. See Zeing. 

ZE-TIE'U-LA, n. A small withdrawing room. 

ZIG'ZAG-GED, pp. Formed with ehort turns. 

Z1IG’ZAG-GING, Forming with short turns. 

ssi Se nie hades ,@. [Gr. Cwoy, an animal, and gay, to 

Feeding on animals. Kirby 

26'0- HYTE, 2. An animal piel: but probably incor 
rectly, to be composed very nearly of a homogeneous pulp, 
which is movable and sensible. 

ZYG-O-MAT'L€, a. Zygomatic erch. (See Zreomaric.} 
Zygomatic bone, the cheek bone. Zygomatic muscies, two 
muscles of the face, which rise from the zygomatic bone, 
and are inserted into the corner of the mouth. Zysomatic 
processes, the processes of the temporal and check bones, 
which unite to form the zygomatic arch. Zygomatic su- 
ture, the suture which joins the zygomatic procesnes of the 
temporal and cheek bones. Parr. 

ZYM'ATE, Jn. A_ supposed compound of the imaginary 

ZU'MATE, ( zyme aced with a base 

ZYM’1€- AC-ID, n. SiS Copn, ferment.) A ri nge aceite a 

ZU MI€-AC- ID, cullar acid obtained fir! 
mentation of f vegetable substances. No such acid exists. 

ZY M'OME, " pn iy n] One of the supposed pronmate 

ZIM'OME, neip es of the gluten of wheat. 

Z¢t-THEPSA- HY. n. A brewery, or brew-house. 

ZITH URN, a. {Gr. Sew, to boll.) A beverage; a liquor 
made from malt and wheat. 
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PREFACE. 


THE Critical Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage naturally suggested an idoa of the present work. Proper 
names from the Greek and Latin form so considerablo a part 
of every cultivated living language, that a Dictionary seems 
to be imperfect without them. Polite scholars, indeed, are 
seldom at a luss for the pronunciation of words thev ao fre- 
gently meet with in the learned languages ; but there are 
grcat numbers of respectable English scholars, who, having 
only a tincture of classical Jearntng, are inuch at a loss for a 
knowledge of this part of it. It is not only the learned profts- 
sions that require this knowledge, but almost overy one above 
the merely inechanical. Tho rofessors of painting, statuary 
and music, and thogso who admire their works; readera of 
history, politics, poetry ; all who converse on subjects evor 
so little above the vulgar, have so frequent occasion to pro- 
nounce those propor names, that whatovor tends to render this 
pemoneiation easy must necessarily be acceptable to tho 
public. 
‘The proper names in Scripture have still a higher claim to 
eur attention. That every thing containod in that precious 


repository of divine truth should be renlered as easy as possi- 
ble to the reader, cannot be doubted s ami the very frequent 
occasions of pronouncing Scripture proper names, in a couatry 
where reading the Scripture makes part of the religious wor- 
ship, seem to deman@%gome work on this subject more perfect 
than any we have hitherto soen. 

I could have wished it had been undertaken by a porson of 
more corning and Jeisuro than myself ; but we often wait in 
vain fur works of this kind, from those learned budics which 
ought to produce them, and at last are obliged, fur the beet 
we can get, to the Jabours of sumw necessitous individual. 
Being long engagod in the instruction of youth, I felt the want 
of a work of this kind, and bavo supplied it in the best manner 
Tamable., If I have been happy enough to be useful, or only 
su far useful as to induce sume abler haud .© undertake the 
subject, I shall think my Iabor amply rewarded. If shall 
sull console myself with reflecting, that he who has producod 
a prior work, however inferior to those that succeod it, ia 
under a very different predicament from him who produces as 
after-work, inferior to those that have gone before. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE SECOND EDITION 


THE favoralns reception of the first edition of this work 
has induced me to attempt to make it still more worthy of 
the acceptance of the public, by the addition of soveral critical 
observations, and particularly by two Terminational Vocob- 
ularies, of Grook and Latin, and Scripture Proper Names. 
That so much labor should be bestowed upon an inverted 
arrangement of those words, when they had already been 
given in their common alphabetical order, may be matter of 
wonder to many persons, who will naturally inquire into the 
utility of such an arran nt. To these it may be answered, 
that the words of all languages scom more relatod to coach 
other by their terminations than by their boginnings ; that the 


Grenk and Latia languages seem more particularly to be thue 
rolated ; andclassing them according to their endings seemed 
to exhibit a new view of these languages, both curious and 
usoful . for, as their accent and quantity depend so much va 
their termination, such an arrangement a to give an 
easier and more comprehensive idea of their pronunciation 
than the common classification by their initial syilables. 
This end was so desirabie as to induce me to spare no pain, 
however dry and disgusting, to promote it ; and, if the moth 

I have taken bas failed, my labor will not beenti lost, 
leper blame fetus prosodists that it is nut unworthy of thoir 
alienation. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tz pronunciation of the learned ian 
eesily acquired than that of our own. 
been the variety of the difforent dialocts among the Greeks, 
and the difforent provinces of the Soman, their languages, 
wow being dead, are F iahoes y unced according to the 
respective analogies of tho several languages of Rurope, where 
those lan are cultivated, without partaking of those 
anomalies to which the living languages are liable. 

Whether one general, aniform pronunciation of the ancient 
Janguages he an object of sufficient importanc to induce the 
learned to depart from the analogy of their own language, 
and to study the ancient Latin and Greek pronunciation, as 
they do the otymology, syntax and prosody of thoee fan- 

uvoges, is a question not very easy to be decided. The quos- 
Bod becomes stil] more difficult when we consider the uncer- 
tainty we are in sespecting the ancient pronunciation of the 
Grecks and Romans, and bow much the learned are divided 
among themselves about it.* Till theso points are settled, 
the English may well be allowed to follow their own pronun- 
ciation of Groek and Latin, as well as other nations, even 
though it should be confessed that it scems to depart moro 
from what we can gather of the ancient pronunciation, than 
either the Italian, French or German.t For why tho English 
should pay a compliment to the Jearned languages, which is 
not done by any other nation in Europe, it is not easy to con- 
ceive ; and as the colloquial communiation of Jearned indi- 
viduals of different nations so seldom happens, and is an ob- 
ject of so small importance when it does happen, it is not 
wouch to be regretted that when they meet they are scarce- 
ly intelligible to each other. 


ngesis much more 


* Middleton contends that the initial c before ¢ and i ought 
to be pronounced as the Italians now pronounce it ; and that 
Cicero is neither Ssero, as the Fronch and Engitsh pronounce 
it; nor Kikero, as Dr. Bentle asserts; but 7chitchero, asthe 
Italians pronounce it at this day. This pronunciation, how- 
ever, is derided by Lipsius, who affirms that the c among the 
Romans had alwaysthe soundofk. Lipsius says, too, that, of 
all the European nations, the British alone pronounce the ¢ 
properly ; but Middleton asserts, that of all nutions they pro- 
pounce it the worst. Afiddictun De Lat. Lier. Pronun. Dissert. 

Lipsius, speaking of the different pronunciation of the letter 
G in different countries, says, 

Nos hodié (de hiter&4 G loquente) quim peccamus? Italo- 
cum enim plerique ut Zexprimunt, Galli ct Belgw ut J con- 
sonantem. Itaque illorum est Lezere, Fuzere ; nostrum, Leiere, 
Fuiere, (Lejere, Fugere). Omnia imperité, inepté. Germanos 
ealtem audite, quorum sonus hic germanus, Legere, Tegere ; 
at in Lego, Tego, noc unquam variant: at nos ante J, b., JE, 
¥, semper dicimusque Jemmam, Jeatulos, Jinjivam, Jyrum ; 
pro istis, Gem Getulos, Gingivam, Gyrum. Mutemus 
act vapulemus.—Lipsius. De Rect. Pron. Ling. Lat. page 71. 

Hinc factum est ut tanta in pronunciando varietas extiteret 
ut pauci inter se in literarum sonis consentiant. Quod qui- 
dem mirum non eseet, si indocti tantim 4 doctis in eo, ac non 
ipsi etiam alioqui eruditi inter ss magna contentione disside- 
phar ea Meker. De Lin. Grac. vet. Pronun. cap. ii. 


¢t Monsieur ae the learned author of the Port-Royal 
Greek Grammar, in order to convey the sound of the long 
Greek rowel 9, tells us, it is a sound between the ¢ and the a, 
end that Eustathius, who HKved towards the close of the 
twelfth century, says, that 67, 8%, is a sound made in imi- 
tation of the bloating of a sheep; and quotes to this purpose 
this verse of an ancient writer called Cratious s 


40 8’ addos Gonep xpoBdrev, BR, BH, Akywv Badlle. 
Is fatuus perinde ec ovis, bé, bé, dicens, ineedit. 
He, like a silly sheep, goes crying éac. 

Caninius has remarked the same, Hellen. p. 26. E longum, 
eujus sones in ovium balatu sentitur, ut Cratinus et Varro tra- 
diderunt. The sound of the ¢ long may be porceived in the bleat- 
ing of sheep, as Cratinus and Varro have handed down to us. 

ustathius likewise remarks upon the 499 v. of [iad I. that 
the word Bry dor & ris Kiepidpas Fryos pipnrinds xara 
rus wadrales ; BH Eyer plynory xpoBdrav gwvijs. Kpdreves. 
Boy est Clepsydew sonus, ex imitatione secundim veteres ; 
et Bi imitatur vocem oviom. Bilops, according to the an- 
cients, is a sound in imitation of the Chepsydra, as baa in ox- 
prmaivo of the voice of ahoep. 


hatever might have 


It were to be wished that 


~ 


But the ish are accused not enby of departing from the 
nuine of the Greek and Latin vowels, bat of vio- 
ng the quantity of these la more than the people 
of any other nation in Europe. The author of the Essay 
upon the Harmony of La gives us e@ detail of the par- 
ticolars by which this accusation is proved: and this is ge 
true a picture of the Engtish pronunctation of Latin, that I 
shall quote it at length, as it may be of use to those who 
reece ae to learn this language without the aid ef a 
eacher. 

“ The falsification of the harmony by Eagtizh scholars in 
their pronunciation of Latin, with regard to essential points, 
arises from two causes only: first, from a total inattention to 
the length of vowel sounds, making them long or short merely 
as chance > and, secondly, from sounding double con- 
sonants as ony one letter. The remedy of this last fault is 
obvious, With regard to the first, we have already observed, 
that each of our vowels hath its goneral long sound and its 
general short sound totally different. Thus the short sound 
of e cle pened is expremed by the letter a, and the short 
sound of ¢ lengthened is expressed by tho lettor ¢: and with 
all those anomalies usual in the application of vowel churac- 
tera to the vowel sounds of our own languago, we procecd 
to the application of vowel sounds to the vowel charactcre 
of the Latin. Thus, in the first syllable of sidus and nomen, 
which ought to be Jong, and of miser and onus, which ought 
to be short, we equally use the common long sound of the 
vowols ; but in the oblique cases, sideris, nominis, miscri, one- 
ris, &c., we use quite another sound, and that a short one, 
These strange anomalics arc not in common to us with our 


the sound of every Greek vowel had been conveyed to us by 
as faithful a testimony as tho pra; we should certainly have 

had a better idea of that harmony for which the Greek Jan- 

guage was so famous, and in which respect Quintilian caa- 
idly yields it the preference to the Latin. 

Aristophanes has handed down to us the pronunciation of 
the Greek diphthong at av, by making it expressive of the 
barking of.a dog. This pronunoiation is exactly uke that 
preserved by nurses and children among us to this day in 
bow wow. This is the sound of the samo Ictters in the Latin 
tongue ; not only in proper names derived from Greek, but.in 
every other word where this diphthong occurs. Must natione 
in urope, perhaps all but the English, pronounce audio and 
laudo, as if written owdio and lowdo; the diphthong seund- 
ing like o« in loud. Agrecakly to this rule, it is presumed 
that we formerly pronounced the apostle Paul nearor the origi- 
nal than at present. In Henry tho Eighth’s timo it was writ- 
ten St. Puule’s, and sermens were preached at Poule’s Cross 
The vulgar, gencrally the last to alter, either for the bettcr 
or worse, still have a jinghng proverb with this pronancia~ 
tion, when they say, 48 old us Poules. 

The sound of the setter « is no lesa sinccrely proserved in 
Plautus, in Menech. page 622, edit. Lambin, in making use 
of it to imitate the cry of an owl— 

“ MEN. Egon’ dedi? PEN. Tu, Tu, istic, inquam, vin’ affer- 
Fi noctuam, ; 

Que tu, tu, usque dicat tibi? nam nos jam nos defessi su- 

mus.”? 


“Tt appears here,” says Mr. Forster, in his defence of the 
Greek accents, pago 129, ‘that an owl’s cry was tu, tu, to @ 
Roman ear, as it 18 too, too,to an English.’? J.ambin, whe 
was a Froachman, obecrves on the paseage, “ Alludit ad noe- 
tue vocem seu cantum, tu, tu, seu tou, tou.’? He here alludes 
to the voice or noise of an owl. It may be farther observed 
that the English have totally deperted from this sound of the 
«in their ewn language, as well as in their pronunciation of 
Latin. 

¢ Erasmus se adfuieso olim commemorat cum die quodam 
solenni complures principum jegati ad Maximilianum Impera- 
torem salutandi caus’ advenissent ; Singulosque Gallum, Ger- 
manum, Danum, Scotum, é&c. orationem Latinam, ita ber- 
bard ac vaste pronunciasse, ut Italis quibusdam, nihil nisé 
risum moverint, qui evs non Latine sed sud quemque Lingua, 
locutos jurissent De Lat. Int. Pronun, 

The love of the marvellous prevails ovor truth: and 1 ques: 
tion if the greatest diversity in the pronunciation of Latin ex 
ceeds that of English at the capital and in some of the cour 
ties of Scotland, and yet the inhabitants of both have ao great 
difficulty in understanding cach other. 
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southern neighbours, the French, Spaniards and Italians. 
They pronounce sidvs, according to our orthography, seedus, 
and in the oblique cases preserve the same long sound of the i: 
momen they pronounce as we do, and preserve in the oblique 
cases the same long sound of the o. The Italians also, in their 
own language, pronounce doubled consonants as distinctly as 
the two most discordant mutes of their alphabet. Whatever, 
therefore, they may want of expressing the true harmony of 
tho Latin language, thoy certainly avoid the most glaring and 
absord faults in our manner of pronouncing it. ; 

“It is a matter of curiosity to observe with what regularity 
we use these solecisms in the pronunciation of Latin. When 
the penultimate is accented, its vowel, if followed but by a 
single consonant, is always long, as in Dr. Forster’s examples. 
When the antepenultimate is accented, its vowel is, without 
any rogard to tho requisite quantity, pronounced short, as in 
surabile, fri gidus ; except the vowel of the penultimate be fol- 
lowed by a vowel, and then the vowel of the anteponultimate 
$s with as little regard to true quantity pronounced long, as in 
manco, redcat, odium,impertum. Quantity is, however, vitiated 
to make i short even in thi case, as in vblirio, vinea, virium. 
The only difference we make in pronunciation between rinea 
and venia is, that to tho vowel of the first syllable of the former, 
which ought to be long, we give a short sound ; to that of the 
Jattor, which ought to be short, we give the same sound, but 
lengthened. U accented is always, before a single conronant, 
pronounced Jong, as in humerus, fugiens. Before two conso- 
Mants no vowel sound is ever mado long, except that of the 
diphthong au ; so that, whenever a doubled consonant occurs, 
the preceding syllable is short.* Unaccented vowels we treat 
with no more ceremony in Latin than in our own cones 
Essay upon the Harmony of Language, page 224. Printed for 
Robson, 1774. 

This, it must be owned, is a vory just stato of the case ; but 
though the Latm quantity is thus violated, it is not, as this 
writer observes in the firat part of the quotation, mercly as 
chance directs, but, as he afterwards observes, re ly, and, 
he might have added, according to the analogy of English pro- 
munciation, which, it may be observod, bas a genius of its 
own; and which, if not so well adapted to the pronunciation 
of Greek and Latin as some other modern languages, has as 
fixed and settled rules for pronouncing them as any other. 

The learned and ingonious author next proceeds to show the 
advantages of pronouncing our vowels so as to express tho 
Latin quantity. ‘* We have reason to suppose,’’ says he, 
‘that our usual accentuation of Latin, however it may want 
of many elegancies in the pronunciation of the Augustan age, 
is yet sufficiently sl to give with tolorable accuracy that 
part of the general harmony of the language of which accent is 
the efficient. We have also pretty full information from the 
poets what syllables ought to have a long, and what a short 
quantity. To proservo, then, in our pronunciation, the true 
harmony of the language, wo have only to take care to give 
the vowels a lung aound or a short sound, nas the quantity may 
require ; and, when doubled consonants occur, to pronounce 
each distinctly.” Ibid. page 28. 

In answer to this plea for aiteration, it may be observed, 
that if this mode of pronouncing Latin be that of foreign na- 
tions, and were really eo superior to our own, we certainly 


* This corruption of the true quantity is not, however, pecu- 
liar to the a dua > for Beza complains in his country: Hinc 
enim fit ut in Greca oratione vel nullum, vel prorsus corrup- 
tam numerum intelligas, dum multe breves 
contra plurima youre oorripiuntur. Boeza 
Grace Lingus. p. 50. 


t By what this learned author has observed of our vicious 
pronunciation of the vowels, by the long and short sound of 
them, and from the instances he has given, he must mean that 
Jength and shortness which arises from extending and contract- 
ing them, independently of the obstruction which two conso- 
Nants are supposed to occasion in forming the long quantity. 
‘hua we are to pronounce manus as if written and divided 
into man-rus ; and paxnus as if written pay-nus, or as we 
always hear tle word paris (bread) ; for in this sound of 
mus there seems to be no necessity for pronouncing the two 
consonant distinctly or separatély, which he seems to mean 
by distinctly, because the quantity 1s shown by the long sound 
of the vowel: but if op aistinetly he means separately, that is, 
as if what is called in French the achéve or mute e were to fol- 
low the first consonant, this could not be done without adding 
a syllable to the word ; and the word pannus would in that 
case certainly have three syllables, as if written pan-ch-nus. 


roducuntur, et 
Germ. Pron. 


t That is, in the general pronunciation of Grock ; for, let 
the written accent be placed where it will, the quantitative 
accent, as it may be called, follows the analogy of the Latin. 


§ ‘* The Greck longuage,’? says the learned critic, “ was 
happy in not being understood by the Goths, who would nz 
certainly havo corrupted the ¢ in atria, wrlov, &e. into 
alcfa, wolov, &c. as they did the Latin ‘' motio and doceo 
bnto mosnio and dosheo.’’* This, however, may be questioned ; 
for if in Latin words this impare sound of ¢ take place only in 


® Ausworth on the letter 7. 
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must perceive it in the pronunciation of foreigners, when we 
visit them, or they us: but [ think I may appeal to the expe- 
rience of every one who has had an opportunity of making the 
experiment, that, eo far from the superiority being on the sido 
of the foreign pronunciation, it eeeme much inferior to our 
own. I am aware of the power of habit, and of its being able 

on many occasions, Lo make the worse appear the better reason 


but if the harmony of the Latin language depended so much 
on a preservation of the quantity as many , this har- 
mony would surely overcome bias we bave to our own 


pronunciation ; especially if our own were really so destructive 
of harmony as it is said to be. Till, therefore, we have a 
more accurate idea of the nature of quantity, and of that beauty 
und harmony of which it is said to be the efficient in the pro 
nunciation of Latin, we ought to preserve a pronunciation 
which has naturally sprung up in our own soil, and is congenial 
to our native lenguage. wides, an alteration of this kind 
would be attended with so much dispute and uncertainty as 
must make it highly impolitic to attempt it. 

The analogy, then, of our own language being the rule for 
pronouncing the learned languages, we shall have little occa- 
sion for any other directions for the pronunciation of the Greek 
and Latin proper names, than such as are given for the pro- 
nunciation of English words. The general rules are followed 
almost without exception. The first and most obvious powers 
of the lettera are adopted, and there is scarcely any difficulty 
but in the position of the accent ; and thie depends so much on 
the quailty of the vowels, that we need only inspect a dic- 
tionary to find the quantity of the penultimate vowe , and this 
determines the accent of al! *!:c Latin words ; and, it may be 
added, of almost al! Greek words likewise. t Now, in our pro- 
nunciation of Latin words, whatever be the quantity of the 
first syllablo in a word of two syllables, we always place the 
accent on it: but in words of more syllables, if the penulti- 
mate be long, we place the accent on that; and if short we 
accent the antopenultimate. 

The Rules of the Latin Accentuation are comprised in a 
clear and concise mannor by Sanctius witbio four bexameters : 


Accentum in se ips& monosyllaba dictio ponit. 
Exacuit sodem dissyllabon omne priorem. 

Ex tribus, extollit primam penultima curta: 
Extollit seipsam quando est penultima longs. 


Those rules I have endeavored to express in English verse: 


Each monoeyliable has stress of course ; 
Words of two syllables the first enforce : 
A syllable that’s long, and last but one, 
Must have the accent upon that or none ; 
But if this syllable be short, the strese 
Muat on the last but two its force express. 


The only difference that seems to obtain between the pro- 
nunciation of the Greek and Latin lan , is that, io the 
Latin, G@ and #i, preceded by an accent, am followed by another 
vowel forming an improper diphthong, are pronounced as in 
English, like sh or zh, as natio, nation ; persuasio, persuasion, 
&c.; and that, in the Greek, the same letters retain their pure 
sound, as gidauria, dywwola, xpoBariov, x. 7. .§ This dif- 


those words where the accent is on the preceding vowel, as in 
natio, facio, &c.; but not when the accent follows the ¢, and is 
on the following vowel, as in satietas, societas, éc., why should 
wo sup any other mode of pronunciation would have beos 
sdaptad’ ty the Goths in their pronouncing the Greek? Now 
no rule of pronunciation is more uniform in the Grork lan- 
guage than that which places an acute on the iota at the end 
of words, when this letter is succeeded by a long vowel; and 
consequently, if the accent be preserved upon the proper fetter, 
it is impossible the preceding ¢ and s should go into the sound 
of sk; why, therefore, may wo not suppose that the very fro- 
quent accentuation of the penultimato ¢ before a final vowel 
preserved the preceding r from going into the sound of sh, as 
it was a differenco of accontuation that occasioned this im- 
pure sound of ¢ in the Latin language? for though i at the end 
of words, when followed by a long vowel, or a vowel once 
long and efterwards contracted, had always the accent on it 
in Greek, in Latin the accent was always on the preceding 
sylinble in words of this termination ; and hence secms to have 
arisen the corruption of ¢ in the Gothie pronanciation of tho 
Latin language. 

It is highly probable, that in Lucian’s time the Greek r, 
when followed by $ and another vowel, had not assumed the 
sound of o ; for the Sigma would not have failed to accuse him 
of a usurpation of her powers, as he had done of her character 
and if we have eT enn when we 
pronounce Greek, it is, perhaps, rather to be placed to the 
preserving power of the accented ¢ in so great @ number of 
words, than any adherence to the ancient rules of pronuncia- 
tion; which invariably affirm that the consonants had but 
one sound ; unlese we except the y before y, «, X> § 5 as dyyc- 
os, dyxupa, dyxlera, x. t. \. where the y is sounded like » : 
but this, says Henry Stephens, is an error of the copyists, who 
have a little extended the bottom of the », and sade ay of it: 
for, says he, it is ridiculous to sup that » was changed 
into Y, and at the same timo that y should he pronownced like ¥ 
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ference, however, with very few oxceptions, does not extond 
to proper names; which, coming to us through, and boing 
mingled with, the Latin, fall into tho general rule. In tho 
game manner, though in Greek it was an established maxim, 
that if the last syllable was long, tho accent could scarcely be 
higher than the penultimato; yet in our pronunciation of 
Greck, and particularly of proper names, the Latin analogy 
of the accent is adopted: and though the last sylluble is long 
in Demosthenes, Aristophanes, Theramenes, and Dewphode, 
yet, as tho penultimate is short, the accent is placed on the an- 
tepenultimate, cxactly as if they were Latin.* 

As these languages have been long dead, they admit of no 
new varieties of accent like the living languages. The com- 
mon accentuation of Greek and Latin may be seen in Lexicone 
and Graduses ; and where the ancients indulged a varicty, and 
the moderns are divided in thei¢ opinions ahout the most clas- 
sical accentuation of words, it would be highly improper, ina 
work intended for general use, to enter into the thorny disputes 
of the learned ; and it may truly be said, in the rhyming adage, 


@n the contrary, Scaliger says, that where we find a vy be- 
fore these letters, as avxvpa, it is an error of the copyists, who 
fanagined they better expressed the pronunciation by this let- 
ter, which, as Vossius observes, should scem to demand some- 
thiag particular and uncommon. 

it is reported of Sealiger, that when he wae accosted by a 
Scotchman in Latin, be begged his pardon for not understand- 
ing him, as he had never learned the Scotch language. If 
this wore the cuse with the pronunciation of a Scotchman, 
which is so near that of the continoat, what would he havo 
said to the Latin pronunciation of an Englishman? I take it, 
however, that this diversity is greatly exaggerated. 

* This, however, was contrary to the general practice of 


pronounce Greek an 


When doctors disagree, 
Disciplos then are free. 


This, however. has not been entirely neglected. Whers 
thero has been any considerable diversity of accentuation 
auiong our prosudists, f have consulted the best authoritice, 
and have sometimes ventured to decide: though, as Labbe 
saya, ‘Sed his do rebus, ut aliia multis, malo ductiorum judi- 
cium expectare, quam meam in medium proferre sententiam.”? 

But the most important object of the present work is settling 
the English quaxtuy sce ules 20, 21, 22,) with which we 

d Latin proper names, and the sounds of 
some of the consonants. are points in a state of great 
uncertainty, and are to be ecttled, not so much by a deep 
knowledge of the dead languages, as by a thorough acquaint 
ance with the analogies and gencral usage of our own tungue. 
These must, in the nature of things, enter largoly into-the 
pronunciation of a dead language ; and it is from an attention 
to these that the autbor hopes he bas given to the public a 
work not entirely unworthy of their acceptance. 


the Romans; for Victorinus in his Grammar says, Greca 
nomind, si tisdem literis proferuntur, (Latine versa) Grucoa 
accentus habebunt: nom cumdicamus Zhyas, Nais, acutum 
habebit posterior accentum; ot cum TZ‘hemistiv, Calypso, 
Theano, ultimam circumflecti videbimus, quod utrumyue La- 
tinus sermo non patitur, nisiadmodumraro. ‘If Greek nouns 
turned into Latin are pronounced with the same letters, they 
have the Greek accent: for when we say, J'hyas, Wais, the 
latter syllablo has the acute accent ; and when wo pronounce 
Themistio, Calypso, Theano, wo sco tho last aylluble is cir- 
cumflexcd ; neither of which is evor seen in Latin words, or 
Ne rarcly.”—-Servius Forster. Reply, pago3l. Notes 2, 
tt. 
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RULES 


FOR PRONOUNCING THE VOWELS OF 


GREE AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 
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L EVERY vowel with the accent on it at the end of a 
ayllable is pronounced, as in English, with its first long open 
sound: thus Ca'to,* Philome'la, Orion, Pho'cion, Lucifer, 
é&c., have the accented vowels sounded exactly as io the English 
words pa'per, me'tre, spi'der, no'ble, tu'tor, é&c. 

2. Every accented vowel not ending a syllable, but followed 
by a consonant, has the short sound as in English : thus 
Man'lius, Pen'theus, Pin'darus, Col'chis, Cur'tius, &c., have 
the short sound of the accented vowels, as in man'ncr, plen'ty, 
pris'ter, col'lar, curfew, &c. 

3. Every final i, though anacconted, has tho long opon 
sound: thus the final forming the genitive casc, as In ma- 
gis'tri, or the plural number, as in De'ci, has the long open 
sound, as in vial; and this sound we give tu this vowel in this 
gituation, because the Latiné final in genitives, plurals, and 

reterperfect tenses of verbs, is nlways lung ; and cunsequent- 
y, where the accented ¢ is followed by i final, both are pro- 
nounced with the long diphthongal i, like the noua cye, as 
Achici.t 

4. Every unaccented i, ending a syllable not final, as that in 
‘the second of Alciliades, the Hernici, &c., is pronounced like 
e, as if writton Jiccdiades, the Hernect, &c. So the last syl- 
lable but one of the Fadu, the Horatu, the Curiatii, &c., ia 
‘pronounced as if written Fa-be-i, Ho-ra-shc-i, Cu-re-a-she-i ; 
and therefore, if the unaccented ¢ and the diphthong « con- 
clude a word, they are both pronounced like ¢, aa Hurpyia, 
Har-py'c-e. 

5. The diphthongs @and ¢, ending a syllablo with the accent 
on it, are pronounced exactly like the long English ¢,as Cusar, 
ta, &c., as if written Cee‘sar, Eta, &c. ; and Jike the short 
e, when followed by a consonant in the samo syllable, as 
Dedalus, Qidipus, &c., pronounced as if written Deddalus, 
Eddipus, &e. Tho vowels e are generally pronounced like 
dong t.{—For tho vowels eu in final syllables, see the word 
[pomxnxus ; and for the ou in the same ayllubles, see the word 
Antinous, and similar words, in the Terminational Vocabu- 


Mr ° 

é. Y is exactly under the same predicament asi. It is long 
when ending an accented syllable, as Cyrus ; or when ending 
an unaccented syllable, if final, as JE! gy, JE'py, &c.3 short 
when joined to a consonant, in the same ay itatke wh Lueidas ; 
and suimetimes loug and sumetiines short, when ending an 
initial syllable aot undor the accent, as Ly-cur! gus, pronounc- 
ed with the first syllabie like lie, a falsehood ; and Lysimachus 
with the first syllable like the first of legion ; or nearly as if 
divided into Lys-im'a-chus, &c. 

7. A, ending an unaccented syllable, has the same obscure 
sound as in the same situation in English words ; but it isa 
sound bordering on the Italian a, or the a in fa-ther, as Dia!- 
na, whero tho difference betavcen the accented and unaccented 
@ is palpable. 

8. E final, either with or withoat the preceding consonant, 
alwaya forms a distinct syllable, as Penelope, Hippocrene, 
Hvoe, Amphitrite, &c. hen any Greek or Latin word is 
Anglicised into this termination, by cutting off a syllable of 
the original, it becomes then an English word, and is pro- 


* The pronunciation of Cato, Plato, Cleopatra, &c. has been 
bet lately adopted. Quin, and all the old dramatic school, used 
to pronounce the a in these and similar words like the a in fa- 
ther. Mr. Garrick, with great good sense, as well as good taste, 
brought in the present pronunciation, and the propricty of it 
has made it now universal. 


¢t This is the true analogical pronunciation of this lottor 

when ending an accented syllable; but a most disgraceful 
affectation of fureign pronnnciation has cxchanged this full 
diphthongal sound for the meagre, squeezed sound of the French 
and Italian i, not only in almost every word derived from those 
languages, but in many which aro purely Latin, as Faustina, 
Messalina, &c. Nay, words from the Saxun have been oqual- 
ly perverted, and we hear the iin Elfrida, Edvina, &c. turn- 
ed inte Elfreeda, Edweena, &c. It is true this is the sound the 
Romana gave to theirt ; but the speakers here alluded to are 
perfectly innocent of this, and do not pronounce it in this man- 
ner for its antiquity, but its novelty. 


t See Execs, Hvoeta, &c. in the Terminational Vocabu- 
lary of Nroek and Latin Proper Names 


nounced according to our own analogy: thus, Arideliue, 
a hos tag ony pert Senet oan wore ce tenes 
syllablos only: Proserpine, from Proserpina, ander, the 
suis alteration. Thebes and Athens, derived from the Greek 
Onn and AOyyn, and the Latin Thebe and Athena, are per 
fectly Anglicised; the former into a monosyliable, and the 
latter into a disayllable : and the Greek Kpyry and the Latin 
Creta have both sunk into the Engitsh Ilable Crete + 
Hecate, likewisc, pronounced in three syllables whea Latin 
and in the same numbor in the Greek word Exar7, in Eng. 
lish is universally contracted into two, by sinking 
finale. Shakspeare seems to have payee, 8 he has now 
confirmed this pronunciation, by so pting the word in 
Moacboth : 
‘6Why, how now, Hecat’? you look angerly.”"—Act IV. 


Perhaps this was no more than a poetical license in him ; but 
tho actors have adopted it in the songs in this tragedy : 


‘6 He-cate, He-cate, come away?’ —— 


And the play-going world, who form no small portion of 
what is called the better sort of plo, have fullowed the 
actors in this word, and the rest of the world have followed 
them, 

The Roman magistrate, named edilis, is Anglicised 
pronounce ise it a wi 8 Hlables, @'dile. The capital a 
Sicily, Syracuse, of four syllables, is made three in the English 
Syracuse; and the city of i of two syUables, is roduced 
to wu nonosy!lable in the English Tyre 


Rules for pronouncing the Consonants of Greek and 
in Proper Names. 


9. C and g are hard before a, 0, and uw, as Cato, Comus, 
Cures, Gulba, Gorgon, &c. ; and soft betore ¢, 1%, and y, as 
Cebes, Scipio, Scylla, Cinna, Geryor, Geta, Gillus, Gyges, 
Gymnosophiste, &c. 

10. 7’, 8, and ¢, before ta, te, i, to, tu, and ew, preceded by the 
accent, in Latin words, as in English, change into sh and rh, 
ns Tatian, Statius, Portins, Portia, Soaas, Cadusreus, Acces, 
Heleetii, Masia, Heriod, &c., pronounced Tashcan, : 
Porsheus, Porshea, Sosheas, C heus, Aksheus, Helveshei 
Mezhea, Hezhcod, &c. But when the accent is on the first 
the diphthongal vowels, the preceding consonant does not g 
into but preserves its sound puro, as Wiltiades, Antua- 
tes, . 

11. TJ’and s, in proper names, ending in tia, sia, ¢ and 
sion, pr ceded by the accent, change the tf and s sete ok and 
th. Thus Phocion, Sicyon, and Cercyon, are pronounced ex- 
actly in our own annlogy, as if written Phosheen, Sishean, 
and Sershean: Artemina and Aspasia sound as if written 
Artemizhea and Asparhea: Galatia, Aratia, Alotia, and Bae- 
tia, an if written Galashca, Arashea, Aloskea,and Bashea: 
and if Atia, the town in Campania, is not so tr shaeepiinn 
is to distinguish it from Asia, the castorn region of the wor 


(‘The author is inconsistent with himself as to the sound of e 
In the Terminational Dicti : 
the et should be pronounced like 
son the accent has been placed, in the following pages, on the 
letter ¢ in all cases of this kind. See Awtaius, &c. Ep.) 


§ That this general rule should be violated by smatterers in 
the learned languages, in such words as gymnastic, heterege- 
neous, &c., is not to be wondered at; but that men of ree. 
learning, who do not want to show themselves off to the valgar 
by such inuendoes of their erudition, should give into this ir- 
regularity, is really surprising. We laugh at the try 


of the of James the First, where there is scarcely a page 
jn any English book, that is not sprinkled with twenty Greek 
and Latin quotations; and yet do not see the similar pedantry 


of interlarding our pronunciation with Greek and Latin 
sounds ; which may be affirmed to be a greater perversion of 
our language than the former. In the one case, the introduction 
of Greok and Latin quotations does not interfere with the 
pri ere eps +A but in the other the pronunciation is 
disturbed, and a motley jargon of sounds introduced, as incon- 
sistent with true taste as it is with neatness and uniformity. 
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But the termination tien (of which there are not even twenty 
examples in proper names throughout the whole Greek and 
Latin languages) scems to preserve the ¢ from going into sh, 
as the last remnant of a learned 4 ronunciativu ; and to avoid, 
as much as possible, assimilating with so vulgac an English 
termination: thus, though sion, Jasion, Dionysion, change 
the # into z, as if written zion, Jazion, Dionition, the z 
does not become 2k; but Philistivon, Gration, Eurytion, Do- 
tion, Androtion, Hippotion, Iphition, Ornytion, Meton, Poly- 
tion, Stration, Sotion, axtion, Pallantion, JEtion, Hippo- 
eration, and Amphyction, preserve the ¢ in its true sound ; 
Hephastion, however, from the frequency of appearing with 
Alexander, has deserted the small class of his Greek compan- 
ions, and joined the English multitude, oy rhyming with ques- 
tion ; and Tatian and T'hevdolion seem pertectly Anglicised. 
With very, very few exceptions, therefore, it may be conclud- 
ed, that Greek and Latin proper names are pronounced alike, 
aod that both of them fullow the analogy of English pronuu- 
ciation. 

12. Ch. These letters before a vowel are always pronounced 
like &, as Chabrias, Cholchis, &c. ; but when they come before 
& mute consonant at the beginning of a word, as in CAthonia, 
they are mute, and the word is pronounced oa if written 
Thonia. Words beginning with Sche, as Schedius, Scheria, 
&c., are pronounced as if written Skedins, Skeria, &c. ; 
and c before x in the Latin prenomen Cneus or Creus is 
mute; so in Cropus, Cnosus, &c., and before t in Creatus, 
and g before x in Gnidus ; pronounced Wupus, Nosus, Teatus, 
end 


13. At the beginning of Greek words we frequently find 
the uncombinablc consonants ma, tm, &c., as Mnemosyne, 
Mnesidamus, Mncus, Mnesteus, Tmolus, &c. These are to 
be pronounced with the first consonant mute, as if written 
Nemosyne, Nesidamus Neus, Nesteus, Molus, &c., in the 
game manner as we pronounce the words ddellium, preumat- 
ic, gnomon, mnemonics, &c., without the initial consonant. 
The same may be observed of the c hard, like k, when it 
comes before ¢ ; as Ctesiphon, Ctesippus, &c. Some of these 
words we see sometimes written with ane or iafter the first 
eonsonant, as Menesteus, Timolus, &c., and then the initial 
consonant is pronounced. 

14.-Ph, followed by a consonant, is mute, as Phthia, Phthi- 
otis, pronounced Thia, Thiotis, in the same manner as the 
naturalized Greek word phthisic, pronounced tisic. 

15. Ps: p is mute also in this combination, as in Psyche, 
Psammeticdus, &c., pronounced Syke, Sammeticus, &c. 

16. Pte: p is mute in words beginning with these letters 
when followed by a vowel, as Ptolemy, Pterilas, &c., pro- 
nounced Tolemy, Terilas, &c.; but when followed by J, the ¢ 
is heard, as in 7'lepolemus : for, though wo have no words of 
our own with these initial consonants, we have many words 
that end with thom, and they are certainly pronounced. The 
same may be observed of tha z in Zmilaces. 

17. The lottors s, z, and 2, require but little observation, 
being generally pronounced as in pure English words. It 
may, however, be remarked, that s, at the end of words, pre- 
ceded by any of the vowels but e, has its pure hissing sound ; 
as mas, dis, os, mus, &c.; but when e precedes, it gors into 
the sound of < ; as pes, T'hersites, vates, &c. It may also be 
observed, that when it ends a word preceded by r or x, it has 
the sound of z. Thus the letter s in mens, Mars, mors, &c., 
has the same gound as in the English words hens, stars, wars 
&c. X, when beginning a word or syllable, is pronounced 
Ike 2; as Xerzes, Xenophon, &c.,are pronounced Zerkzes, 
Zenephen, &c. Z is uniformly pronounced as in English 
words: thus the z in Zeno and gma is pronounced as wo 
hear it in real, zone, &c. 


Rules for ascertaining the Enclish Quontity of Greek 
and Latin Proper Names. 


18. It may at first be observed, that in words of two sylla- 
bles, with but one consonant in the middle, whatever be the 
quantity of tho vowel in the first syllable in Greek or Lat- 
in, we always make it long ia Encglist: thus Crates, the philaso- 
pher, and crates, a hurdle ; decus, hunor, and dedo, to give up; 
eve, to triumph, and onum, an egg ; uma, the legislator, anc 
Numer, the realy 4 have tho first vowel always sounded 
equally long by an English speaker, although in Latin the 
first vowel in the first word of cach of these pairs is short.* 

19. On the contrary, words of three syllables, with the ac- 
cent on the first, and with but one consonant after the first syl- 
lable, have that syllable pronounced short, Ict the Greek or 
pan quantity be what it will: thus regulus and remora, mimi- 
cus and minum, are heard with tho first vowel short in English 
pronanciation, though the first words of each pair have 
their first syllables ong in Latin: and thew in fumigo and 
fugito is pronounced long in both words, though in Latin the 
last wis short. This rule is never broken but when tho first 
aneee is followed by ¢ or i acllowss by another vowel: in 

is case the vowel in the first syllable ia long, except that 
vowel be i: thus /amia, gecins, Tabya, doceo, cupio, have tho 
accent on the first syllable, and this syllable is pronounced 


* The only word eccurring to me at present, where this 
rule {s not observed, is canon, a rule, which is always 


long in every word but Libya, though in the origiual it is 
ag | short in all. 

20. It must have frequently oceurred to those who instruct 
outh, that though the quantity of the accented syllable of 
ong proper names has ‘heed easily conveyed, yet that the 

Guantity of the preceding unaccented syllables has occasioned 
sone embarrassment. An cppeal to the laws of our own lJan- 
guage would soon have reinoved the perplexity, and cnabled 
us to pronounce the initial unaccented syllables with as much 
decision as the others. Thus every accented antepenultimate 
vowel but u, even when followed by one consonant only, is, in 
our pronunciation of Latin, as well as in English, short: thus 
Sabula, separo, diligo, nobilis, cucumis, have the first vowels 
pronounced as in the English words capital, celebrate, simony, 
solitude, luculent, in direct opposition to the Latin quantity, 
which makes every antepenultimate vowel in all these words 
but the last long ; and this we pronounce long, though short in 
Latin. But if a semi-consonant diph succeed, then every 
such vowel is long but i, in our pronunciation of both languages ; 
and Euganeus, Eugena, filius, folium, dubia, have the vowe 
in the antepenultimate ayllable pronounced exactly as in the 
English words satiate, menial, delirious, notorious, penurious ; 
though they are all short in Latin but the i, which we pro- 
nounce short, though in the Latin it is long. 

21. The same rule of quantity takes place in those syllablos 
which have the secondary accent: for, as we pronounce lam 
entation, demonstration, diminution, domination, Iucubration, 
with every vowel in the first syllable short but x, eo we pro- 
nounce the same vowels in the same manner in lamentatin, dem- 
onstratio, diminutio, dominatio, and lucubratio: but if a semi- 
consonant diphthong succeed the secondary accent, as in -frio- 
vistus, Heliodorus, Gabinianus, Herodianus, and Volusianus, 
every vowel preceding the diphthong is long but i; just as we 
should pronounce these vowels in the English words amiadility, 
mediatorial, propitiation, excoriation, centuriator, &c. 

22. But to reduce these rules into a smaller compass, that 

they may be moro easily comprehended and remembered, it 
may be observed, that, as we always shorten every antepe- 
nultimate vowel with the J sired accent but u, unless follow- 
ed by a semi-consonant diphthong, though this antepenulti- 
mate vowel is often long in Greek and Latin, as MH schylus, 
JEschines, &c., and the antepenultimate i, even though it be 
followed by such a diphthong, as Eleusinia, Ocrisia, &c.—eo 
we shorten the first syllable of sculapius, Hnobarbus, &c., 
because the first syllable of both these words has the secondary 
accent: but we pronounce the same vowels long in /€thiopia, 
HE gialeus, Haliartus, &c., because this accent is followed by 
a semi-consonant diphthong. 
_ 3. This rule sometimes folds good where a mute and liquid 
intervene, and determines the first syllable of Adrian, Adriatic, 
&c.; to be long like ay, and not short like add: and it is on 
this analogical division of the words, so little understood og 
attended to, that a perfect and a consistent propunciation of 
them depends. It is this analdgy that determines the first » 
to be long in stugidus, and the y short in clypea, though both 
are short in the Latin; and the o in the first syllable of Corio- 
lanus, which is short in Latin, to be long in English. 

24. The necessity of attending to the quantity of the vowel 
in the accented syllable has sometimes produced a division of 
words in the following Vocabulary that does not seem to con- 
vey the actual pronunciation. Thus the wards Salpitius, Jai- 
cium, Artemisium, &c., being divided into Sul-pit'i-us, A-nic'- 
i-um, Ar-te-mis'i-um, &c., we fancy the syllable afler the accraut 
deprived of a consonant closely united with it in soun/, and 
which, from such a union, derives an aspirated sound equiva- 
lent to sk. But as the sound of ¢, c, or 8, in this si‘uation, is 
so generally understood, it was thought more eligi’,le to divido 
the words in this manner, than into Sul-pi/ti-u., A-ni'ci-um, 
Ar-te-mi'si-um, as in the latter modo the i wants its shortening 
consonant, and might, by some speakers, be pronounced, as it 
generally 13 in Scotland, like ce. ‘The same may be observed 
of c and g when they end a syllable, and are followed by ¢ or i, 
as in &c-e-ra'‘tus, Ac-i-da'li-a, Tig-el-li'nus, Teg'y-+ra, &c., 
where the c and g ending a syllable, we at first sight think then 
to have their hard sound; but, by observing the succeedin 
vowel, we soon perceive them to be soft, and only made toe 
a syllable in order to determine the shortness of the vowel 
which MW Abdein 

25. The general rule, therefure, of quantity, indicated by tho 
syllabication adopted in the Vocabulary, is, that when a conso- 
nant ends a syllable, the vowel is always short, whether the 
accent be on it or not; and that when a vowel ends a syllable 
with the accent on it, it is always long: that the vowel u, 
when it ends a syllable, is long whether the accent be on it 
or not; and that the vowel i, (3,) @») when it ends a syllabic 
without the accent, is pronounced like e ; but if the syllable he 
final, it has ita ong. Oren sound, as if the accent were on it , 
and the same may be obscrved of the letter y- 


Rules for placing the Accent of Greek and Latin Proper 


Names. 
26. Words of two syllables, either Greek or Latin, what- 


pronounced like the word carrer, a piece of ord- 
nance 


ee 
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ever be the quantity in the original, have, in English pronun- 
ciation, the accent oa the first syllable: and if a single con- 
gonant come between two vowels, the consonant to the 
‘ast syllable, and tae vowel in the first is long , as » Ceres, 
Comus, &c. 

27. Polysyltables, adopted whole from the Greek or Latin 
into English, have generally the accent of the Latin: that is, 
€ the ponultimate be long, the accent is on it, as Severus, 
Democedes, &c.; if short, the accent is on the antepenulti- 
mate, as Demosthenes, Aristophanes, Pesthumus, &c. See [n- 
troduction. 

23. When Greek or Latin proper aamos are Anglicised, 
either by an alteration of the letters, or by cutting off the 
latter sylabics, tho accent of the original, as in appellatives 
under the sanie predicament, is transferred nearer to the 
beginning of the word. ‘Thus Proserpina has the accent on 
the second syllable ; but when altered to Proserpine, it trans- 
fers the accent to the first. The same may be observed of 
Homerus, Vir gilius, Horatius, &c. when Anglicised to Homer, 
Virgu, Horace, &c. 3 

. Ag it is not very casy, therefore, so it is not necessary 
to decide where doctors disagree. When reasons lie deep in 
Greek and Latin etymology, the current pronunciation will 
bo fullowed, let the learned do all they can to hinder it: thus, 
after Hyperion has been accented by our best poets, according 
to our own analogy, with the acceat on the antopenultimate, 
as Shakapeare : 


“¢ Hype'rion’s curls, the front of Jove hime If.’ ’— Hamlet. 


< _______that was to this 
Hype'rion toa satyr.”? Ibid. 
“__________next day after dawn, 
Doth rise and holp Hyperion to his horse °° —Henry Vth. 


So Cooke, in his translation of Hesiod’s Thee gony, follows the 
accentuation of Shakspeare : 

“6 Hyperion and Japhet, brothers, join : 

Thea and Rhea of this ancient line 

Descond ; and Themis boasts the source divine.”’ 

“¢ The fruits of Thia and Hyperion rise, 

And with refulgent lustre light the skies ‘’ 
After this established pronunciation, I say, how hopeless, as 
well as useless, would it be to attempt tho penultimate accen- 
tuation, which yet ought undoubtedly to be preserved in read- 
ing or speaking Greek or Latin compositions , but, in reading 
or speaking English, must be left to those who would rather 
appear learned than judicious. But Acrion, frion, Amphwn, 
F-chion, Orion, Ixion, Pandion, Asion, Alphion, rion, 
Ophion, Methicn, Arion, Ewn, Thlezion, and Sandion, pre- 
serve their penultimate accent invariably: while Mthalion, a 
word of the same form and origin, is pronounced with the 
accent on the antepenultimate, like Deucalion, and Pygma- 
lion: and this, if I mistake not, is the commn pronunciation 
of a ship in the British navy, so called from tho name of one 
of the Argonauts, who accompanied Jason 1a his expedition 
to Colchis to fetch the golden fleece. 

30. The same difficulty of deciding between common usage 
and classical propricty appears in words eiding in ta, as 
Alerandria, Antiochia, Seleucia, Samaria, feuicenn, and 
several others, which were pronounced by cur ancestors, as 
appoars from their poetry, according to our own analogy, 
with the accent on the antepenultimate syllable ; and there is 
no doubt but every word of this form would have fallen into 
the same accentuation, if classical criticism had not wes 
in and prevented it. A philosophical grammarian would be 
apt to think we are not much obliged to scholars for this inter- 
ruption of the vernacular current of pronunciation ; but, as 
thare is so plausible a pica as that of reducrag words to their 


‘ 


*,* Ris hoped the candid poruser of this work will make 
allowances for an occasional error in dividing a syllable or 
placing an accent, when he reflects on the diftculty with which 
such @ work must necessariiy be attended. The author fat- 


’ 


cy 
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original languages, and as a knowledge of these languages 
will always be an honorable distinction among mez, i« 1s 
strongly to be suspected that these words will not long con- 
tinue in their plain, homespun English dress. This critical 
correction, howevory, seems to have come too late for some 
words, which, as Pope expresses it, have ‘“‘slid into verse,” 
and taken possession of our ears; and therefore, perbaps, 
the best way of disposing of them will be to consider them as 
the ancients did the quantity of certain doubtful syllables, 
and to pronounce them either way. Some, howcver, seem 
always to have preserved the accent of their original laa 
guage, as Thalia and Sophia: but Iphigenia, Antiochia 
Seleucia, and Samaria, have generally yielded to the English 
antepcnultimate accent; and Erythia, Deidamia, Lacdamia 
Hippodamia, Apamia, hithyia, and Orithyia, from their 
sellom appearing in mere English composition, have not 
often been drawn aside into plain English pronunciation. 
The same may be obecrved of words ending in nicus, or nice: 
if they aro compounded of the Greek vxn, the penultimate 
syllable is always lung, and must have the accent, as Strazo- 
mucus, Berenice, &c. ; if this termination be what ie called a 
gentile, signifying a man by his country, the penultimate ie 
short, and the accent is on the antepenultimate ; as Macedon- 
tcus, Sardonicus, Britannicus, &c. See ANDRONICOUS. 

31. Thus we sce many of these proper names arc of dubious 
accentuation ; and the authorities which may be produced oa 
both sides sufficiently show us the inutility of criticising be- 
yond a certain point. It isin these as in many English words: 
there are some which, if mispronounced, immediately show a 
want of education ; and there are others which, though not 
pronuunced in the most erudite manner, stamp no imputation 
of ignorance or tliteracy. To havea genera] knowledge, thcre- 
fore, of the pronunciation of these words, seems absolutely 
necessury fur those who would appear respectable in the more 
respectable part of society. Perhaps no people on earth ara 
so correct in the accentuation of proper names as the learned 
among the English. The Port-Royal Grammar informs us, 
that, ‘* notwithstanding all the rules that can be given, we are 
often under the necessity of submitung to custom, and of 
accommodating our pronunciation to what is received amung 
the learnod according to the country we are in.’? ‘* So we 
pronounce,’’ says the grammarian, “ Aristo! bulus, Basi linus, 
{do lium, with the accent on tho antepenultimate, though tho 
penultimate is long, because it is the custom: and, on the 
coutrary, we pronounce /fndre'as, tde'a, Mari'a, &c., with 
the accent on the penultimate, though it iw short, because it 
is the custom of the moat learned. The Italans,’’ continues 
he, ‘*place the accent on the penultimate of antonomasi a, 
harmoni'a, philosophi'a, theologi‘a, and similar words, accord- 
ing to the Greok accent, because, as Ricciolius observes, it is 
the custom of their country. Alvarez and Greteer think we 
ought always to pronounce them in this manner, h the 
custom, not only of Germany and Spain, but of all France, is 
against it: but Nobrissensis authorizes this last pronunciation, 
and says, that it is better to place the accent of these vowels 
on the antepenultimate s Hable ; which shows,”? concluiles 
the graminarian, * that when we once depart from the ancient 
rules, we have but little certainty in practice, which is so 
diffrent in different countries.”® 

But however uncertain and desultory the accentuation of 
many words may be, it is a great satisfaction toa speaker to 
know that they are so. There is a wide difference between 
pronouncing words of this kind ignorantly and knowingly. 
A person who knows that scholars themsolves differ in tire 
pronunciation of these words can always pronounce with 
security: but one who is unacquainted with the state of the 
accent is not sure that he is right when he really is eo, and 
always pronounces at his peril. 


aginable have cocaped Kim. 


a 
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4,* When a word is suceceded 
the latter word is merely to spell the former as it ought to be 
pronounced ‘Thus Abansheas is the true pronunciation of the 
preceding word Abantiay: and ro of the rest. 

*,* The figures annexed to the words refer to the Rules 


prefixed to the work. ‘Thus the figure 3 after Achai refers to 


INITIAL VOCABULARY. 


by a word printed in Italics, 


le the 3d, fur the pronunciation of the final i; and the figure 


AB 
A'BA and A’ba* 


A-ba/‘nat 7 
A-ban’tes 
A-ban'ti-eas 10 
A-ban' she-as 
Ab-an-ti‘a-des 1 
A-ban'ti-las 4 
A-dan’tis 
Ab-ar-ba'ro-a 7 
Ab‘a-ri 3 
A-bar'i-mon 4 
Ab‘ao-ris 7 


Ab‘a-tos 7 
Ab-da-lon'i-mus 4 
Al-de’ra 1 7 
Ab-de'ri-a 1 4 7 
Ab-de-ri‘tea 1 
Ab-de’rus 1] 
A-be‘a-te 7 1 = 5 


Ab‘i-la 4 7 
A-his‘a-res 7 
A-bis‘a-ris 7 


Ab-o-la‘/ni 3 
A-bo‘lus 7 1 
Ab-on-i-tei‘chos 5 
As-ora'ca 1 7 
An-o-rig'i-nes 4 
A-bor'ras 7 
Ab-ra-da'tas 
Ab-ra-da’tes 
A-bron‘tius 10 
A-broc‘o-mas 


* Every a ending a syllable 
pronounced Jike the a in the English words fa-vor, ta-per, 
&c. Sve Rulo tho lst, prefixed to this Vocabulary. 

t Every unaceented a, whether initial, medial or final, 
ending a syllabic, has an obscure sound, bordering on the a in 
Sather. Rule the 7th, prefixed to this Vocabulary. — 

¢ Achabytos -Ch&, in this and all the subsequent words, have 
the sound of k §= Tans, Achabdytos, Ackea, Achates, &c., ate 


AC 


Ab-rod-i-w’'tus 4 
A-bro‘ni-us 4 
A-bron’y-cus 6 
Ab/‘ro-ta 7 
A-brot o-num 
A-bryp-olis 6 
Ab-se'us 
Ab-sin‘thi-l 4 
Ab’so-rus 
Ab-syr'tos 6 
Ab-syr‘tus 6 
Ab-u-li‘tesa 1 
Ab-y-de/ni 6 
Ab-y-de/nus 6 
A-by‘di 6 
A-by'dos 6 
A-by‘dus 
Ab’y-la 6 
Ab:y-lon 6 
Ab-ys-ai/ni 1 
Ab-ys-sin‘i-a 6 
Ac-a-cal‘lis 7 
Ac-a-ce’si-um 10 
Ak-a-se'the-um 
A-ca'ci-us 10 
Al-ka' she-us 
Ac-a-de'mi-a 7 
Ac-a-de/mus 
Ac-a-lan'drus 
A-<al'le 8 
A-ca-mar'chis 7 
Ac‘/a-mas 7 
A-camp'sis 7 
A-can'tha 7 
A-can'thus 7 
Ac'a-ra 7 
A-ta'ri-a 7 
Ac-ar-na'ni-a 7 
A-car‘nas 7 
A-cas'ta 7 
A-cas'tus 7 
Ac-a-than'tus 7 
Ac'ci-a 10 7 
Ak'she-a 


AC 


Ac-er-sec'o-mes 
A‘ces 7 
A-ce’si-a 10 
Ac-e-si‘nes 1 
Ac-e-si/nus 1 
A-ce’si-us 10 
A-ces‘ta 7 
A-ces'tes 
A-ces'ti-um 10 
A-ces-to-do‘rus 
A-ces-tor!j-dea 
A-ce'tes 
Ach-a-by'tos$ 12 
A-cha’a 7 
A-che'i 3 
A-chaw'i-um 
A-cham/e-nes 
Ach-a-me'ni-a 
Ach-@-men!i-des 
A-che'as 
A-cha’i-a 7 
Ach‘a-ra 7 
Ach-a-ren'ses 
A-char'nja 4 
A-cha‘tes 
Ach-e-lu‘i-des 4 
Ach-e-lo/ri-um 
Ach-e-lo/us 
A-cher‘dus 
A-cher‘i-mi 3 4 
Ach’/e-ron 
Ach-e-ron'ti-a 10 
Ach-o-ru‘si-a 11 
Ach-c-ru'si-as 11 
A-che’tusa 
A-chillas 
A-chil le-us 
Ach-il-le’a 7 
Ach-il-lei-ea/sea 
Ach-il-le'ua 
A-chil' les 
Ach-il-le‘am 
A-hi'vi 4 
Ach-la-da‘us 
Ach-o-la'i 3 
Ac-ra-di/na 7 
Ach-o-lo’e 
Ach-ra-di/na 
Ac-i-cho’ri-us 
Ac-i-da'‘li-a 8 
Ac-i-da’sa 
A-cil'i-a 
Ac-i-lig’e-nea 24 
A-cil'i-us 
A-cil‘la 7 


and relinquished the firat. 


it probable that the Greeks and 


4 after Abd refers to Rule the 
unaccented i, not final: and so of the rest. ; 

*,* When the letters Eng. are put after a word, it is to 
show that this word is the preceding word Anglicieed. 
Lu'can, Eng., ia the Latin word Lucanus, changed into the 
English Lucan. 


A-co'n@ 4 
A-con'tes 
A-con‘te-us 
A-con'ti-us 10 
A-con-to-bu ‘lus 
A-co’ris 

A’cra 

A‘cre 

A-cre’a 7 
A-creph'ni-a 7 
Ac-ra-gal-li‘de 4 
Ac'ra-gas 7 . 
A-tra'tus 
A‘cri-as 4 
Ac-ri-doph‘a-gi 3 
A-cri‘on 11 
Ac-ris-i-o/ne 
Ac-ris-i-o-ne‘us 
Ac-ris-i-o-ni'/a-dee 
A-cris’e-us 10 
A-cri‘tas 1 
Ac-ro-a/thon 
Ac-ro-ce-rau'ni-um 
Ac-ro-co-rin‘thus 
A'cron 1 
Ac-ro-pa‘tos 
A-crop/o-lis 
Ac'ro-ta 
A-crot/a-tus 
Ac-ro'tho-os 
Ac'ta 7 

Ac-tea 7 
Ac-ta’on 4 
Ac-te'us 4 
Ac'te 8 

Ac'ti-a 10 
Ac'tis 
Ac-tis‘a-nes 


A-cu'ti-cus, M 
A’da 7 

A-da'us 
Ad-a-man-te’a 7 
Ad‘a-mas 
Ad-a-mas‘tus 


for the pronunciation of the 


yo 
A-das'pi-i 4 
Alleke 
Ad-de-pha’'gi-a 
Ad‘du-a 7 . 
A-del’ phi-us 
A-de‘mon 
A‘des, or Ha'des 
Ad-gan-des'tri-us 
Ad-her’'bal 
Ad-ber'bas 
Ad-i-an'te 8 
A-di-at/o-rix 
Ad-i-man/‘tus 
Ad-me'ta 7 
Ad-i-me'te 
Ad-me'tus 
A-do'ni-a 
A-do'nis 
Ad-ra-myt'ti-um 
A-dra/na 7 1 
A-dra ‘num 
A-dras‘ta 
A-dras'ti-e 
A-dras‘tus 
Aldri-a 33 
A-dri-a‘num 


with the accent upon it, is oo _ if written Akabytos, Akea, Akates, &c. See 
ulo ¢ . 


§ a.—This diphthung is merely ocular, for the ¢ has no 
share in the sound, though it appears in the type. Indeed, as 
we pronounce the a, there is no middlo sound between that 
Jettor anid e, and therefore wo have adopted the last vowel, 
Thia, among other roasona, makes 


prono 


Thus 


a ee 
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F-0'ta -ne'a-des Ag-a-las/ecs Ag-o-ra’nis Al-can‘der 
#-«'ti-as 10 E-no'a-de A-gal'la 7 Ag-0-Te’a Al-can‘dre 
#E'ga -ne'as A-gam‘ma-te A’gra l Al-ca’nor 
/-ge'ae ZE-ne'i-a Ag-e-mo'‘des A-grei 3 Al-cath:o-0 
ga 5 4E-ne/is Ag-a-mem‘non ‘ra- Al-cath’o-us 
A:-ga'a E-ne'i-des 4 Ag-a-mem-no'ni-us A-grau'le Alice 
A3-gw'on A‘-nes-i-de/mus Ag-a-me’'tor A-grau'li-a Al-ce‘nor 
£-g2'um A-ne‘ai-us 10 Ag-am-nes'tor A-grau’los Al-ces'te 
A‘-ge/us -ne'tus Ag-a-nip’pe Ag-rau-o-ni't@ Al-ces'tis 
#-ga'le-os 'ni-a A-gan za-ga A-gri-a'nes Al'ce-tas 
A-ga'le-um /E-ni'a-cus Ag-a-po/no A-gric‘o-la Al'chi-das 12 
S‘ gan E-ni’o-chi 12 Ag-a-re ni 3 Ag-ri-gen‘tum Al-chim'a-cus 
#E'gas 5 En-o-bar‘bus 2 Ag-a-ris‘ta A-grin‘i-um Alk-ci-bi‘a-des 4 
/e-ga'tes n'o-cles A-gas'icles © A-gri-o'ni-a Al-cid‘a-mas 
£-ge le-on “E'nos A-gas'se A-gri'o-pas Al-ci-da-me’a 
4 ge'ri-a £'num A-gaa'the-nes A-gti'o-pe Alkci-dam’‘i-las 
-gca'ta E-ny'ra ‘ A-gas‘thus A-grip'pa Al-cid‘a-mus 
4E-ge'us -0'li-a A-gas’tro-pbus Ag-rip-pi/na Al-ci'das 
s-gi/ate fE-0'li-e Ag’‘a-tha A-gris‘o-pe 8 Al-ci/des 
A-gi-a'le we 22 E-ol!i-da Ag-ath-ar'chi-das A‘gri-us 1 Al-cid’i-ce 
E-gi-a'li-a 22 4 £-ol'i-des Ag-ath-ar'chi-des Ag'ro-las Al-cim'c-de 
-gi'a-lus #'o-lis Ag-ath-ar’cus A‘gron Al-cim’e-don 
-gi'des £'o-lue A-gn‘thi-as A-gro'tas A-cim/e-nes 
S-gi'la ‘E-0'ra Ag‘a-tho A-grot'e-ra Al'ci-mus 
SE-gil‘i-a #-pa'li-us A-gath-o-cle’a A-gyl/e-us 5 Al-cin‘oe 
/E-gim'i-us /E-pe'a A-gath/o-clea A-gyl'la Al'ci-nor 
#Eg-i-mo‘rus ZEp'u-lo 21 Ag‘a-thon Ag-yLle us Akcin‘o-us 
4-gi'na E'py 6 A-gath-o-ny’mus A-gy’rua Al-ci-o/ne-us 5 
Es-i-ne‘ta Ep'y-tus 21 Ag-a-thos'the-nes A-gyr'i-um Al'ci-phron 
3g-i-no’tes E-qua'na 7 Ag-a-thyr’num A-gyr‘i-us Al-cip'po 
A -gi’o-chus ZE'qui 3 Ag.a-thyr'si 3 A-gyr'tes Al-cip’pus 
#:-gi'pan E-quic'o-li A-gau'i 3 A-ha‘la 7 Al'cis 
#-gi'ra Eq-ui-me'li-um A-ya've A-i-do'ne-us 5 Al-cith’o-e 
‘E-gir-o-es'sa ZE'ri-as A-ga/‘vus A-im’y-lus Alc-me’on 
JE‘ gis* SEr'o- Ag-des'tis A-i'us Lo-cu’ti-us Alc-me-on'i-de 
4:-gis'thus Er‘o-pus Ag-e-e/na A'jax Ale‘man 
2 gi'tum 7Ea'a-cus Ag-e-las‘tus Al-a-ban‘da Alc-me‘na 
'gi-um -sa'pus Ag-e-la'us Al'a-bua Al-cy‘o-ne 
g'le fi'sar, or -sa’ras A-gen‘a-tha A-lwe’a Al-cy-o'ne-as 5 
Zzg'ks Es'chi-nes 2 Ag-en-di'cum A-lxe'i 3 Al-cy'o-na 
/&g-le'tes fEs‘chi-ron 12 A-ge'nor A-lo'sa Al-des'cus 
£3'lo-ge /Es-chy-li/des Ag-0-nor'i-dea A-lw'us A)-du'a-bis 
4E-gob'o-lus /Es'chy-lus 21 Ag-e-ri/nus ae A'le-a 17 
#- goc'¢ -ros s-cula'pi-us 2% Ag-c-san‘der A-la‘la A-lo’has 
gor :-s8e'pua A-geo'si-aa 10 Al-al-com/e-naf A-le‘bi-oa 
AS gos pot'a-moe /E-ser'ni-a Ag-cs-i-la'us A-la'‘li-a 7 A-lec'to 
)g-0-6a' gu A-si‘on 12 Ag-e-sip'o-lis Al-a-ma/nes A-lec'tor 
4S-gos'the-pa /E'son Ag-e-sis‘tra-ta Al-a-man’ni, or Al-e-| A-lec'try-oa 
‘gus 4E-son!i-~des Ag-e-sis’tra-tus man’ni A-lec'tus 
fE'gy 6 7E-so'pus Ag-gram’mes A-la/ni A-le'i-us Cam! pus§ 
#22-y-pa'nes JE'sop (Eng., Ag-gri'ny Al’a-res Al-e-man’ni 
‘-gyp'sus 7Es'tti-a@ Ag/i-dw Al-a-ri/cus A-le’mon 
JE-gyp ti-i 4 10 iEs/u-8 Ag-i-la‘us Al'a-+ric (Eng.) Ale-mu’si-i 4 
fE-gyp’ti-um 10 fE-ny‘o-tes A‘gis Al-a-ro‘di-i 5 4 A'lens 
2 nts /Es-ym-ne'tes 21 Ag-la'i-a A-las‘tor A'le-o0 
E'li-a sy n/nus Ag-lay'a Al'a-zon A-le'se 
#-li-a/nus &:-thal’-i-des Ag-la-o-ni'ce Al’ba Syl’vi-us A-le’si a 10 
JE li-arn (Eng.) #.-thi-o'pi-a 2 Ag-la‘o-pe Al-ba/ni-a A-le'si-am 10 
A. si-ua and Z'li-e Eth‘li-us Ag-la-o-pha/na Al-ba‘nus A-le'tes 
#:-lu’ras 4E/thon Ag-la'o-phon Al-bi‘ci 3 4 A-le'thes 
#E-inil'i-a ZE'thra Ag-la-os'the-nes Al-bi-e'te 4 A-le‘thi-a 
E-mil-i-a'/nus ‘¥-thu'sa Ag-lau‘rus Al-bi'ni 3 A-let'i-das 
AL -mil'i-us &'ti-a 10 Ag-la'us A]-bi-no-va'nus A-le'tri-um 
/Em-nes'tus J'ti-on WH Ag'na Al-bin-te-me'li-om A-le‘tum 
JE/mon E'ti-ust 10 Ag'no Al-bi‘nus Al-eu-a/de 
ffim/o-na A‘t'na Ag-nod'1-ce Al'bi-on A-le'us 
Jt-ino!ni-n #-to'li-a Ag’non Al'bi-us A’lex I 
#-mou'i-dea AE-to!lus Ag-non‘i-des Al-bu-cil/la A-lex-a-me'nus 
AS'mus A'fer Ag-o-na'li-a, dnd A-go’-| Al‘bu-la Al-ex-an‘der|| 
.-myli-a A-fra'ni-a ni-a Al-bu‘ne-a Al-ex-an‘dra 
A-ny!-i-a/ous A-fra‘ni-us A-go'nes Al-bur‘nus Al-ex-an-dri‘af 30 
A\-myVi-i 4 Africa 7 Ag'o-nis Al'bus Pa/gus Al-ex-an‘dri-des 
#E-myl'i-us Af-ri-ca‘nus A-go'ni-us Al-bu‘ti-us 10 Al-ex-an-dri‘na 
&-na'ri- Afiri-ccum Ag-o-rac’ri-tus Al-cen'us Al-ex-an-drop’o-lis 
#-ne'a \-gag-ri-a/na Ag-o-ran’o-mi 3 Al-cam’e nes Al-ex-a'nor 


wo do in water, and the eas we hear it in where and there; 
the middle or mixt sound, then, would be like a in father, 
which was probably the sound they gave to this diphthong. 


* gis —This diphthong, though long in Greek and Lat- 
in, is in English pronunciation either long or short, accord- 
ing to the accent or position of it. Thus, if it immediately 

recedes the accent, as in A geus, or with the accent on it, 

fure a singlo consonant, in a word of two syllables, it 
is long, as in JE gis; before two consonants it is short, as 
in JXygles; or before one only, if the accent be on the an- 
teponultimate, as in JEropus.—For the exceptions to this rule, 
soe Rale 22. 


¢t One of the generals of Valentinian the Third ; which, 
Labbe telle us, ought proper'y to be written @tius; that 
is, without the diphthong. e may observe, thut as this 
word comes from the Greek, but is Latinized, it is pronounced 
with the ¢ like sh, ae if written shine ; but the preceding 


word J tion, being pure Greek, does not conform to this anal- 
ogy.—See Rule the 1th and 29th. 


}{ Alctnous.—There are no words more frequently mispro- 
nounced by a mere English scholar than those of this termina 
tion. By such a one we bear Alcinous and Antixcus 
pronounced in three syllables, as if written /2l-ci-new: and 4n- 
G-nouz, rhyming with vows; but classical pronunciation re- 
quires that those vowels should form distinct syllables. 

§ Aletus Campus.— 

‘ Test from this fiying steed unrein’d, (as ance 
Bellerophon, thoug from a lower clime,) 
Dismounted, on tn’ Aleian feld I fall, 

Erroneous there to wander, and forlorn.”” _ 
Mirton’s Par Lost, b. vii. v. 17 


|| A@lexander.—This word is as frequently pronounced with 
un! necent on the first as on the third ‘yllable. 


{1 This word i¢ accented, by the author, on the anteponalt, 
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AM AM AN AN AN 
Abex-ar‘chus A-man'tos Ammo'ni-i 3 An-a-dy-om'o-net An-dro'clus 
A-lex'as Anm-an-ti'ni 3 Am-mo’ni-us A-nag'ni-a An-d:o-cy'dos 
A-lex'i-a A-ma'nus Am-mo’'the-a An-a-gy ron‘tum An-drod/a-mus 
A-lck'she-a A-mar!a-cus Am'‘ni-as An-a-i'tis An-dro'ge-os 
A-lex-ic'a-cus A-mar'di 3 Am-ni‘sus 3 An’a-phe An-dro’ge-us 
Al-ex-i‘/nus A-mar’'tus Am-o-be'us 5 An-a-phlys'tas An-drog'y-nw 
A lex’i-o An~bryllis Am-mo-me'tus A-na'pue An-drom’a-che 
A-Lek' she-o Am-ar-yn/ce-us 5 A’mor 1 A-nar’tes An-drom-a-chi‘da 
Al-ex-ip' pus Am-ar-yn'thus A-mor! A‘nas 1 An-drom/a-chus 
Alex-ir'a-es A‘mas A-mor'gos An'‘cho-ra An-drom‘a-das 
Alex-ir/ho-e A-ma'si-a 10 Am pe-lus A-nat'o-le An-drom’o-da 
A-lex’is Am-a-ee/nus lu'si-a A-nau'chi-das 12 An‘dron 
A-lex‘on A-ma'sis Am-phe’a 7 A-nau rus Avdro-ni'cus$ 3 
Al-fa-ter/na A-mas’tris Am-phi-a-la‘us A'nax | An-droph's-gi 3 
4L-fe' nus A-mas‘trus Am-phi‘a-nax An-ax-ag'o-ras An-dro-pom'pus 
4l'gi-<dum A-ma'ta Am-phi-a ra'us An-az-an‘der An/‘dros 
A-li-ac’moa Am-a-the'a Am-phi-ar’i-des An-ax-an'dri-des An-dros'the-nes 
A-li-ar'tam Am/a-thus An~phic!ra-tea- An-ax-ar'chus 12 An-dro’tri-on 
A-li-ar'tus A-max-am pe’us Am-phic’ty-on 11 An-ax-ar'e-te An-e-lon’tis 
Al‘i-cis Aemax’i-a Am-phic-lo/a An-ax-e/nor An-e-ras‘tus 
A-li-e/nus 2} A-max'i-ta Am-phid‘a-mus A-nax'i-ag 10 An-e-mo'li-a 
Al'i-fes Am-a-ze'nes Am-phi-dro'mi-a An-ax-ib‘l-a An-e-mo'sa 
Al-i-lw/i 3 4 A-maz!-o-nes Am-phi-ge/ni-a, or An-ax-ic'ra-tes An-fin‘o-mus 
Al-i-men ‘tus Am'a-rons (Eng.) Am-phi-ge ni’a* 29° | A-nax-i-da‘mus ge'li-a 
A-lin'da Am-a-zon’i-des Am-phil’o-chus A-nax't-las i 
A-lin-do'i-a Am-a-zo'ni-a Am-phil’y-tus A-nax-i-la’us An’ge-lus 
Al-i-phe‘ri-a Am-a-zo/ni-um Am-phim’a-chus An-ax-il‘i-ies An-gi'tes 
Al-ir-ro'thi-us Am-6-zo'ni-us Am-phim’‘e-don An-ax-i-man‘der An'grus 
Al‘li-a Am-bar’ri 3 Am-phin'o-me An-ax-im’e-nes An-gu-it'i-a 11 % 
Al-li-e'nos Am! be-nus Am-phin’o-mus An-ax-ip'o-lis Alnta, 7 
Al-lob’ro-ges Am-bar-va’li-a Am-phi‘on 28 An-ax-ip'pus An-i-ce'tus 
Al-lob/ry-ges Am-bi-a-li‘tes An~phip’o-les Anaxirhe-e A-nicii-a 10 
Al-lot/ri-ges Am-bi-a/num Amephip‘o-lis A-nax'is A-nici-um 24 
Al-lu’ti-us 10 Am-bi-a-ti/num Am-phip'y-ros A-nax'o A-nic'i-us Gal‘lus 
A-lo'a An~-bi-ga'tus Am-phi-re‘tus An-ce’us An'i-grus 
Al-o-c/us Am-bi'o-rix Anrphir’o-e An-ca-li'tes A‘ni-o, and A ni-en 
Al-o-i/ds Am’bla-da Am'phis An-ca'ri-us An-i-tor'gis 
Al-o-i'des Am-bra'ci-a 10 Am-phis-be'na An-cha'ri-a 7 A'ni-us 
A-lo ne Am-bra‘ci-us 10 Am-phis‘sa An-cha’ri-us An'na 
Al! Am/bri 3 Am-phis-se'ne An-chem’o-lus Anr-ni-a/nus 
A-lop'e-ce Am~bro’nes Am-phis'sus An-che-si'tes An! 
A-lop'e-ces Am-bro/si-a 10 Am-phis‘the-nes An-ches/mus An'ni-bi 3 4 
A-io’'pi-us Am-bro’si-us 10 Am-phis-ti'dea An-chi'a-la i 
A'los Am-bry/on Am-phis‘tra-tus An-chi'a-le Ano'non 
A-lo'ti-a 10 Am~brys/sus Am-phit’e-a An-chi’a-lus An-o-pe’a 
Al-pe/nus Am-bul!li 3 Am-phith’/e-mis An-chi-mo'li-us An’ser 
l/pea Am’o-les Am-phith‘o-e An-chin'o-6 An-si-ba'ri-a 
@lps (Eng.-) Am--na/nus Am-phi-tri‘te 8 An-chi’ses An-te/a 
Fphe'a Am-o-ni'des Am-phit/ry-on An-chis’i-a 11 An-ta’as 
Al-phe'i-a A-men/o-cles Am' phi-tus An-chi-si'a-des An-te/us 
Al-pho’nor A-me'ri-a Am-phot'e-rus An’cho-e o-ras 
Al-phe‘nus A-mea'tra-tus Am-phot-ry-o-ni/a-des_ =| An-chu’rus An-tal'ci-das 
Ak-pho-si-be’a 5 A-mes'tris Am-phry’sus Ap-ci'le An-tan‘der 
Al-phe-si-be’ us A-mic'las ® Amp’sa- An’con An-tan‘dros 
Al-phe’us Am-ic-l@’ us An-pys‘i-des An-co'na An-ter-bro’gi-us 
Al’ phi-us Am-ic-t®’ us ‘pyx An’cus Mar'ti-us linus 
Al-phi‘on 29 A-mic'tas Am-sae'tus An-cy'le An-tem/na 
Alpi‘nus A-mi'da 3 A-mu’li-us An-cy'ra An-te'nor 
Al'pis A-mil'car A-myc'la An'da An-te-nor'i-des 
Al'si-am 10 Am/‘i-los 4 A-myc' la An-dab/a-te An’‘to-ros 
Al’sus A-mim/o-né, or 'y-cus An~<da'ni-a An-the’a 
Al-the’a A-mym'o-ne Am‘y-don An-de-ca'vi-a An'the-as 
Albtham’'e-nee A-inin’‘e-a, or Am-y-mo’ne An'‘des An-the'doa 
Al-ti‘oum An~min'e-a A-myn'tas An-doc'i-des An-the'la 
Al'tis A-min'i-as A-myn-ti-a/nus An-dom’s-tis An'the-mis 
A-lun'ti-am 10 A-min'i-us A-myn'tor An-drw’'mon An! 
A‘lus, Al’u-us A-min/o-cles A-my’ris An-dra-ga'thi-us An‘the-mus 
A-ly-at'tes Am-i-se'na A-myr’i-us An-drag’a-thus An-the-mu'si-a 10 
Al'y-ba 6 A-mis'‘i-as_ 10 Am’y-rus An-drag'o-ras An-the'ne 
Al-y-ca’a A-mie'sas ‘tis An dram’ y-tes An-ther'mas 
Al- ‘us A-mi'sum Am-y-tha’on An-dre‘as An'thes 
A-lys‘sus A-mi'sus Am’'y-tis An'drew (Eng.) An-thees-pho'ri-a 
Al-yx-oth'o-e An-i-ter‘num An’‘a-ces n‘dri-clus An-thee-te’ri 
A-mad'o-ci 3 Am-i-tha’on, or An-a-char’sia An/dri-on An'the-us 
A-mad'o-cus Am-y-tha'on A-na’ei-um 10 An-dris‘cus An-thi'a 
Am’ Am-ma’lo A-nac’re-on, or An-dro’bi-us An'thi-as 
Am-a!l-thea’a Anr-mi-a/nus A-na'creon 3B An-dro-cle’/a An'thi-um 
um Am'mon _ Ar-ac-to'ri-a An’'dro-cles An'thi-us 
Am’‘a-ns Am-mo'ni-a An-ac-to’ri-um An-dro-cli‘des An'tho 


' GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


Alezen'dria, in the Terminational Dicti and 
Scripture names. So likewise by Perry, and » Fulton and 


Knight.—Eb.)} 
ils 9 Na See Irniounia, and rule 30, prefixed to this 
Vv e 


This epithet, from the Greek avaduw, emer gens, signifying 
siulag out of the water, is applied to the picture Venus 
rising out of the sca, as originally painted by Apelles. I doubt 
not some, who only hear this word, without socing it writ- 
ten, suppose it to mean Aano i, the yoar of our Lord. 


¢ Andronicus.—This word is uniformly pronounced by our 
jsta with the penultimate accent ; and yet so averso is 

an English ear to placing tho accent on the penultimate t, that 
by al} English scholars we hear it placed upon the antepenul- 


word in Queen Elizabeth’s time, appears plainly fi th 
tragedy of Titus Andronicus, aid to be writted by Shak- 


; , there is a greater number of class 
this play than are scattered over all the rest of the perform- 
ances on which the seal of Shakspeare is indubitably fixod ; 
and therefore it may be presumed that the author could not de 
ignorant of the Greck and Latin pronunciation of thia word, 
but fullowed the received English pronunciation of his time , 
and which by all but professed scholars is still continued.— 
Sce Sorpmaonicus. 


_—— 


ee 


1022 GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 
AO AP AR AR AR 

An tho'res A-o'ti. Ap'‘si-pus Ar-chib’i-us Ar-ges‘tra-tus 
An-thra‘e' a 10 A-pa/i-t2 Ap’te-ra 20 Ar-chi-da'imi-a 29 Ar gc’us 
Ap-thro- p.‘nus A-pa‘ma 7 Ap-u-le‘i-a Ar-chi-la‘mus,|| os Ar‘gi 9 3 
An-thro-poph‘a-gi A-pa‘ino 8 Ap-u-le‘i-us Ar-chid ‘a-nius Ar-si'‘a 
An-thy!la Ap-a-me'a A-pu'li-a Ar‘chi-das Ar‘gi-as 
An-ti-o-ni/ra Ap-a-mi/a Ap-u-sid/a-mus Ar-chi-ie’mus Ar-gi-lo‘tum 
An‘ti-aa 10 A-par'ni A-qua’ti-us Ar-chi-de'us | Ar-gil‘i-us 
An-ti-cle’a Ap-a-tu’ri-a Aq-ui-la‘ri-a Ar-chid‘i-um Ar-gil ‘lus 
An'ti-cles Ap e-au’'roe Aq-ui-le‘i-a Ar-chi-gal ‘lus Ar‘gi-lus 
An-ti-cli‘des A-pel'la A-quil'i-us Ar-chig ¢-nea Ar-gi-nu'as 
An-tic/ra-gus A-pel‘ies A-quil'li-a Ar-chil’o-cus Ar-gi'o-pe 
A.i-tic/ra-tes A-pel'li-con Aq'‘ui-lo Ar-chi-me‘des Ar-gi-phon'tes 
An-tic/y-ra Ap-er-ni'nus Aq-ui-lo/ni-a Ar-chi‘nus Ar-gip’pe-i 3 
An-tid‘o-tus A'per A-quin‘i-us Ar-chi-pel'a-gus Ar-gi'va 
An-tid:o-mus Ap-e-r0'pi-a A-qui‘num Ar-chip’o-lia Ar-gi'vi 3 
An-tig‘e-nes — Ap’e-sus Aq-ui-ta/ni-a Ar-chip‘pe Ar' gives** (Eng. 
An-+i-gen’i-das Aph/a-ca A’ra 17 Ar chip'pus Ar’ gi-us 
An-tig/o-na A-pha’a Ar-a-bar'ches Ar-chi’tis Ar'go 
An-tig/o-ne A‘phar Ar-a'bi-a Ar'chon Ar-gol’i-eus 
An-ti-go'ni-e Aph-a-re lus A-rab‘i-cus Ar-chon'tes Ar'go-lis 
An-tig'o-ous Aph-e-re’us Ar'a-bis Ar'chy-lus 6 Ar’gon 
An-til’co A’phas 1 Ar‘abs Ar'chy-tas Ar-go-nau't@ 
An-ti-lib‘a-nuas A-phel'las Ar'a-bus Arc-ti'nus Ar-go'us 
An-til/o-chus Aph‘e-sas A-rac'ca, or Arc-toph'y-lax Ar’gus 
An-tim/a-chus Aph‘e-ta A-rec'ca Arc‘tos Ar-gyn’nis 
An -tim/e-nes Aph’‘i-das 4 A-rach‘ne Arc-to'us Ar-gy'ra 
An-ti-ne’'i-a 5 A-phid’/na Ar-a-cho’si-a Arc-tu'rus Ar-gy-ras'pi-des 
An-ti-nopo-lis A-phid’nus Ar-a-cho'ta Ar‘da-lus Ar’ gy-re 
An-tin‘o-us Aph-w-be'tus Ar-a-cho'ti Ar-da‘ni-a Ar-gyr'i-pa 
An-ti-o'chi-a, or A-phri'ces 1 A-rac’thi-as Ar-dax-a'nus A‘ri-a 

An-ti-o-chi/a* 99 Aph-ro-dis‘i-a Ar-a-cil'lum Ar‘de-a A-ti-ad ne 
Ain'ti-och (Eng.) Aph-to-di‘sum 1 Ar-a-co'si-i 4 Ar-de-a ‘tes A-ri-@'us 
An-ti‘o-chis ite 8 Ar-a-cyn'thus 4 Ar-de-ric‘ca A-ri-a'ni, oF 
An-ti‘o-chus A-phy'te 8 Ar'a-dus Ar-di-e'i 4 A-ri-e'ni 
An-ti'o-pe 8 A'pi-a 1 4 7 A’rea 17 Ar-do'no-a A-ri-am‘nes 
An-ti-o’rus A-pi-a'nus A’rar 17 Ar-du-en‘na A-ti an’tas 
An-tip’a-ter Ap-i-ca'ta Ar'a-rus Ar-da-i/ne A-ri-ea-ra ‘thes 
An-ti-pa‘tri-a A-pic'i-us 94 Ar-a-thyr'e-a Ar-dy-cn‘ses Ar-ib-be'us 5 
An-ti-pat’ri-das A-pid‘a-nus A-ra'‘tus Ar'dys A-rie'i-a 24 
An-tip‘a-tris Ap‘i-na A-rax'es A-to-ac'/j-dw Ar-i-ci/na 
An-tiph'a-nes A-pi/o-la Ar-ba'ces, or Ar'ba-ccs} |} A-re’a Ar-i-da'us 
An-tiph’a-tes A'pi-oa 1 Ar-be‘la A're-as A-ri-o'nis 
An-tiph‘i-lus A'pis Ar'be-lag « A-reg'o-nis Ar-i-ga'um 
An'ti-phon A-pit/i-us 94 Ar'bis Ar-e-latum A-ri/i 4 
An-tiph/o-nus A-pol-li-na’res Ar-bo-ca'la A-rol’li-us Arima 
An‘ti-phus A-pol-li-na’ria Ar-bus'‘cu-la Ar-e-mor’i-ca Ar-i-mas'pi 3 
An-ti-pe‘nus § Ap-ol-lin‘i-des Ar-ca'di-a A're Ar-i-mas ‘pi-as 
An-tip’o-lis A-pol'li-nis Ar-ca‘di-us A-re'ne Ar-i-mas‘the 
An-tis‘sa A-pol'la Ar-ca/num A-ren'a-cuns Ar-i-ma'‘ze8 
An-tis'the-nes Ap-ol-loc/ra-tes Ar'cas Ar-c-op-a-gi'tw Ar'i-mi 3 
An-tis'ti-us A pol-lo-do'rus Ar'co-na Ar-c-op’a-gusT A-rim‘i-pum 
An-tith/e-us Ap-ol-lo‘ni-a Ar’cens A-res'ta A-rim'i-nas 
An‘ti-um 10 Ap-ol-lo‘ni-as Ar-ces-i-la'us A-res'tha-nas Ar-im-pha’i 
An-tom/e-nos A-pol-lo-ni'a-des Ar-ce'si-us 10 A-res-top ighcs Ar‘i-mus 
An-to’ni-a Ap-ol-lon‘i-des Ar-chn’a A're-ta A-ri-o-ber-za ‘des 
An-to/ni-i 3 4 Ap-ol-lo‘ni-us Ar-che’a-nax Ar-e-tex'us A-ri-o-man'des 
An-to-ni‘na Ap-ol-loph‘a-nee Ar-chw-at/i-das Ar-e-taph‘i-la A-ri-o-mar‘dus 
An-to-ni'nus A-po-my-i'os Arch-ag'a-thus Ar-e-ta'los A-ri-o-ne'des 
An-to-ni-op'o-lis A-po-ni-e'na 7 Ar-chan‘der A-re'te A-ri‘on B 
An-to‘'ni us, M. A-po'ni-us, AL Ar-chan‘droe A-re'tes A-ri-o-vis‘tas 21 
An-tor'‘i-dea Ap‘o-nus Ar'che 12 Ar-e-thu’sar A'ria 
A-nu’bis Ap-os-tro'phi-n Ar-cheg’e-tes 24 Ar-e-ti/num A-ris'ba 
An’xi-us A-poth-e-o/sisf Ar-che-la/us Ar’e-tus Ar-is-teon’'e-tus 
An’xur A e'o-sis Ar-chem‘a-chus A're-us Ar-is-te’um 
An‘y-ta Ap’pi-a Vi‘a Ar-chom’'o-rus Ar-ga'us Ar-is-tz‘us 
An’y-tus Ap-pi’a-des Ar-chep'o-lis Ar'ga-lus ° Ar-ie-tag/o-ras 
An-za‘be 8 Ap-pi-a'nus Ar-chep-tol'e-mus Ar-gath’o-na Ar-is-tan ‘der 
A-ob'ri-ga Ap’pi-i Fo/rum Ar-ches'tra-tus Ar-ga-tho'ni-us Ar-is-tan ‘dros 
A-ol'li-us Ap’pi-us Ar-che-ti/mus Ar'ge 9 Ar-is-tar'che 
A’on Ap'pu-la Ar-che'ti-us 10 Ar-ge'a Ar-is-tar'chus 
A:o-nes A'pri-es Ar‘chi-a Ar-go-a'the Ar-is-ta-za'nes 
A-o'ris A’pri-us Ar’chi-as Ar-gen‘num A-ris‘te-as 
A-or'nos Ap-sin'thi-i 4 Ar-chi-bi‘a-des 4 Ar'ges A-ris‘te-ra 

* Antiochia.—For words of this termination, sce Irniar- | yoke, place the accent on the antepenultimate syllable of this 
nta,and No. 30 of the Rulcs prefixed to this Vocabulary. word, but Lempriere and Labbe on the penultimate. 


Apotheosis.-When we are reading Latin or Greek, this 
word ought to have the accent on the penultimate syllablo ; 
but :n pronouncing English, we should accent the antepcnulti- 
mate; 

Allots the prince of his celestial line 
An apothéosis and rites divine.—Garrn. 


} 4rbaces.—Lempriere, Gouldman, Gesner, and Littleton, 
accent this word on the first syllable, but Ainsworth and Hol- 
oko on the sccond ; and this is so mnch more agreeable to an 
nglish ear, that I pale ai it, though I havo, ont of re- 
spect to authorities, inec the other, that the roader may 
choose which he pleases. Labbe has not got this word. 

§ Arbela, the city of Assyria, whero the decisive battle was 
fought between Alexander and Darius, and the city in Pales- 
tine of that name, have the accent on the penultimate ; but 
Arbela, a town in Bicily, has the accent on the antcpenulti- 
mato syllable. 


|| 4rehidemus.—Ainsworth, Gouldinan, Littleton, and Hol- 


followod Lemyriere and Labbo, though, ia my opinion, wrong ; 
for, as every word of this termination has the antepenultimate 
accent, as Polydamas, Theodamas, &c., I know not why thm 
should be different. Though Labbe tells us, that the learned 
are of bis opinion. 


T Arcopagus.—Labbe tells us, that the penultimate syllable 
of this word is beyond all controversy =a ites ar poanulh 
in tant4 luce etiamnim cwcutiant.—Some of these bliod men 
arc, Gouldman, Holyoke and Litticton ;—bat Lempriere and 
Ainsworth, the best authorities, ayree with Labbe. 


** Argives.—I have observed a strong propensity in echool- 
boys to pronounce the g in these words hard, as in the English 
word give. ‘This is, undoubtedly, because their masters do #0 - 
and they wil] toll us, that the Greek gamma should al be 
pronoynced hard in the words from that language. t 
then, must we alter that long catal of words where this 
letter uccurs, 19 in Genesis, genius, Dgencs, HE gyptus, &s . 
—The auestion answers iteclf. 
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AR AS AT AU BA 
A-tis'to-us ) “ar-ta-ce/ne A'si-us 11 Ath-a ma‘nes Pie Soph 
A-ris'the-nes Ar-ta'ci-a As-na’/us Ath/a-mas Au-les'tee 
A-ris'thus Ar-t@wi 3 A-so' phis Ath-a-man-ti'a-des Auv-le’tes 
Ar-is-ti'bus Ar-tag’e-ras A-so'pi-a Ath-e-na’si-us 10 Au'lis 
Ar-is-ti'des Ar-ta-ger'sos As-o-pi/a-des Ath/a-nis Au/lon 
Ar-is-tip' pus Ar-ta’noa A-a0'pis A'the-as Ax-lo’ni-os 
A-tis'ti-us Ar-ta-pher’nes A-s0'pus A-the'na Au‘los 
A-tis'ton Ar-ta'tus As-pam/i-thres A-the'na 8 Au’ras 
Ar-is-to-bu'la Ar-ta-vas'des As-pa-ra'gi-um Ath-e-ne/a Ao-te'li-a 
Ar-is-to-bu'lus*® Ar-tax'a As-pa’si-a li Ath-e-na'um Au-re-li-e/nus 
Ar-is-to-cle’a Ar-tax’'a-ta As-pa-si‘rus Ath-e-ne’us Awre'li-an (Eng ) 
A-ris‘to-cles Ar-ta-zerx/es As-pas'tes Ath-c-pag/o-ras Av-re'li-os 
A-ris-to-cli'des Ar-tax‘i-as As-pa-thi/nee Ath-e/na-is Av-re'o-lus 
Ar-is-toc/ra-tes Ar-ta-yc’tes As-pin'dus A-the:ni-on Au-ti’go 
Ar-is-to/ore-on Ar-ta-yn‘ta As’ pis A-then/o-cles Av-rin’i-e 
Ar-ie-toc’ri-tus Ar-ta-yn'tes As-ple'don Ath-en-o-do! rus Au-to're 
A-tis-to-de/mus Ar-tem-ba’ res As-po-re'nus 4 A'the-os Av-ran‘ce 8 
Ar-is-tog‘e-nes Ar-tem-i-do'rus As'sa Ath’e-sis Au-ran-cu-le i-we 
Ar-is-to-gi'/ton Ar'te-mist As-sa-bi/nus A'thos 1 Aus-chi'se 12 
Ar-is-to-ia/us Ar-te-mis‘i-a 11 As-sar'a-cus Ath-rul/la Aus'ci 3 
Ar-is-tom/a-che Ar-te-mis'i-um As-se-ri'ni 3 A-thym’bra Auleer 
Ar-ia-tom'a-chus Ar-te-mi'ta§ As'‘so-rus A-ti‘a 11 Au'so-ris 
Ar-is-to-me/des Ar’te-mon As'soe A-til'i-a Au‘ses 
Ar-is-tom'o-nes Arth’mi-us As-syr'i-a A-til'i-us Au'son 
A-ris-to-nau’ta Ar-te’/na Asta A-til'la Au-s0!ni-a 
Ar-is-to-ni'cus Ar-tim’pa-sa As-ta-co’ni 5 A-ti/na Av-s0’ni-us 
A-ris'to-nus Ar-to-bar-za/nes As'ta-cus A-ti’nas Au!spi-cee 
Ar-ie-ton ‘i-des Ar-toch’mes As‘ta-pa A-tin’i-n Aus'ter 
Ar-is-ton’y-mus Ar-to/na As'ta-pus At-lan'tee Aus-te'si-on : 
Ar-is-toph/a-nes Ar-ton’tes As-tar'te 8 At-lan-ti’a-des Au-to-bu’lus, or 
A-ris-to-phi-li‘des Ar-to’ni-us As‘ter At-lan‘ti-des At-a-bu‘lus 
A-ria‘to-phon Ar-tox'a-res As-te’'ri-a At'las Au-ta-ni'tis " 
A-ris‘tor Ar-tu'ri-ua As-te’ri-on A-tos'sa Au-toch’tho-nos : 
Ar-is-tor'i-det Ar-ty'nes As-te’ri-us At/ra-ces Au'to-cles 
Ar-is-tot’e-les Ar-tyn/i-a As-te-ro/di-@ At-ra-myt’ti-am Au-toc’ra-toe q 
Ar'is-to-tle (Eng.) Ar-tys/to-na As-ter-o-pe ‘us At’ra-pes Au-to-cro'ne 8 
Ar-is-to-ti/mus Ar'u-2 As-ter'o-pe A’trax 1 Av-tol’/o-le | 
Ar-is-tox'e-nus A-ru’ci As-te-ro'pe-a At-ro-ba'ta Au-tol'y-cus . 
A-ris‘tus A-ru’e-rig As-ter-u‘si-us 1] At-ro-ba'tesT Au-tom'a-te 
Ar-ie-tyl lus A‘rung 1 As-tin‘o-me At-re'ni Au-tom’e-dor i 
A'ri-us A-run’ti-us 10 As-ti’/o-chus At're-us Au-to-me-du'sa f 
Ar’me-nes Ar-u-pi/nus As'to-mi 3 A-tri/d Au-tom'e-noe 
Ar-me'ni-a Ar-va'les As-tre/a A-tri/des An-tom’o-li | 
Ar-men-ta'ri-us Ar-ver’ni As-tre’'us A-tro'ni-us Auv-ton'o-e 
Ar-mil‘la-tus Arvir’a-gus As'tu At-ro-pa-te/ne Au-toph-ra-da'tes 
Ar-mi-lus’tri-um Ar-vis'i-um As’tur At-ro-pa'ti-a 11 Au-xo'si-a 11 
Ar-min’i-us Ar-vi'sus Aa'tu-ra At’ro-pos 19 Av-e-ricum 
Ar-mor'i-c@ Arx’a-ta As'tu-res At/ta A-vel'la 
Ar'no 8 Ar-y-an‘des As -ty'a-go At-ta'li« Av-en-ti/nus 
Ar'ni 3 Ar'y-bas As ty spe At'ta-lus A-ver'nus, or A-ver'ns 
Ar-no'bi-us Ar-yp-t@‘us As-ty’a-lus At-tar’rag A-ves'ta 
Ar‘nus A-san’der As-ty’o-nax At-te‘i-us Cap-i-to A-vid-i-e/nus 
Ar'o-a As-ba-me/a Asty-cra'ti-a 10 At'tos A-vid'i-us Cas'si-us | 
Ar‘o-ma As-bes'tz As-tyd'a-mas At'this Av-i-c'nus , 
Ar'pa-ni Aa‘bo-lus As-ty-da-mi‘a 30 At‘ti-ca A'vi-um 
Ar'pi 3 Awbys tz As'ty-lus At'ti-cus Ax’e-nus 
Ar-pi‘num As-cal'a-phus Ag-tym-e-du/sa At-ti-da’tes Ax-i/o-chus 
Ar-re'i 3 As'ca-lon As-tyn'o-me At’ti-la Ax-i‘on 29 
Ar-rah-be/us As-ca'ni-a As-tyn/o-mi At-til'i-us Ax-i-o-ni‘cus 30 
Ar'ri-a As-ca'ni-us As-tyn/o-us At-ti/nas Ax-i-o'te-a 
Ar-ri-a/nus As-ci'i 3 As-ty'o-che At’ti-us Pe-lig/nus Ax-i-o'tho-a j 
Ar'ri-us As-clo'pi-a As-ty-o-chi/a 30 At-u-at/i-ci 4 Ax'i-us 
Ar-run’ti-us 10 As-cle-pi'a-des As-ty-pa-lm/a A'tu-bi 3 Ax'ur, and An’xur 
Ar-sa' bes As-cle-pi-o-do'rus As-ty ph ‘i-lus A-ty‘a-de Ax’us 
Ar-sa'ces, or Ar’sa-cost | As-cle-pi-o-do’tua Aa-ty‘ron A'tys 1 Alzan 1 
Ar-sac'i-de As-cle'pi-us As‘y-chis Au-fe'i-a aqua A-zi'ris 
Ar-sam’e-nea As-cle-ta’ri-on A-sy'las Au-fi-de’na Az'o-nax | 
Ar-sam’e-tes As‘clus A-syl'lus Au-fid’i-a A-zo'rus 1 f 
Ar-sam-o-8a'ta As-co'li-a A-tab’u-lus Au-fid'i-us A-zo'tus I 
Ar-sa'nes As-co'ni-us La’be-o At-a-by’ris Au’ fi-dus 
Ar-sa’ni-as As'cra At-a-by-ri'te 6 Au’ga, and Au'ge 
Ar-se/na As'cu-lum At'a-ce 8 Au-ge’a 
Ar'ses As‘dru-bal At-n-lan'ta Au/ga-rus B. 
Ar’si-& A-sel’li-o At-a-ran‘tes Au'ge-2 
Ar-si-dz'us A’si-a 10 11 A-tar'be-chis 11 Au’gi-as, and Au’ge-as | BA-BIL/I-US 
Ar-sin'o-c A-si-at/i-cus A-tar'ga-tis Au’gi-le Bab‘i-lus : 
Ar-ta-ba/nus A-si'las A-tar/ne-a Au-gi'/nus Bab’‘y-lon ° f 
Ar-ta-ba’zus As-i na/ri-a A’tas, and A’thas Au’ gu-res Bab-y-lo/ni-a . 
Ar’ta-bri 3 As-i-na’ri-us @ =| A'tax Au-gus'ta Bab-y-lo/ni-i 4 rt 
Ar-ta-bri't# As'i-na A'te 8 Au-gus-ta'li-a Ba-byr‘sa I 
Ar-ta-ce/as As’i-ne A-tel ‘la Au-gus-ti'/nus Ba-byt’a-ce ’ 
Ar-ta-ce'na As‘i-nes At/e-na Aw-gus'tin (Eng.) Bac-a-ba’sus WY 
Ar'ta-ce A-sin'-i-us Gal/lus | At-o-no-ma/rus Au-gus'tu-lus Bac'chy H 


* Aristob/ulus, Perry. Artemita.— Ainsworth places the accent on the antope 

t Arsaces.—Gouldman, Lempriere, Holyoke, and Labbe, | nultimate syllable of this word; but Lempriere, Gouldman, 
accent this word on the first syllable, and unquestionably not | and Holyoke, more correctly, in my opinion, on the penulth 
without classical authority ; bat Ainsworth, and a atill great- | mate. 
er authority, genoral urzage, have, in my opinion, determined 
the accent of this word on the second syllable. 

3 4rtemis.— 
: *s The sisters to Apollo tune their voice, 

And, Artemis, to thes, whom darts rejoice.”’ 
Coogg’s Hesiod. Thoog. v. 17. 


i et 


WT Atresates.—Ainsworth accents this word on the antepe 
nuitimate syllable ; but Lempriere, Gouldman, Holyoke, end 
Labbe, on the penultimate ; and this is, in my opiaiee. the é 
better pronuncia 


- 


=. 


—— 


1024 
BA 


Bac-cha-na‘li-a 
Bac-chan'tes 
Bac'chi 3 
Rac-chi‘a-da 
Bac'chi-dee 
Rae'chis 


Ba-gis‘ta-me 
Ba-gis'ta-nes 

Ba-go’as, and Ba-go’sas 
Ba g-o-da‘res 
Ba-goph's-nes 
Bug'ra-da 

Ba‘i-~e 

Ba'la 

Ba-la‘crus 

Bal-a-na’ 


Ba-la‘nus 
Ba-la’ri : 
Bal-bil/lus 
Bal-bi/nus 
Bal'bus 
Bal-o-a‘res 
Ba-le’tus 
Ba'‘li-us 
Ba-lis/ta 
Bal-lon‘o-ti 3 
Bal-ven'ti-us 10 
Bual’y-ras 
Bam-u-ru‘e 
Ban'ti-e 4 
Ban’‘ti-us, L. 10 
Baph’y-rus 6 
Bap'ta 

Ba-ra’i 
Bar‘a-thram 
Bar‘ba-ri 
Bar-ba'ri-« 


Bar-gu'si-i 3 

Ba-ri/ne 

Bn-ris'ses 

Ba‘ri-um 

Bar'nu-us 

Bar-si/ne, and Bar-se'ne 
Bar-za-en'tes 
Bar-za'nes 

Bas-i-le’a 

Ras-i-li'dw 


* Bellerus.—ANi our lexi 
word the antepenultimate accent: but Milton seems to have 
nultimate, aes much more agreeable to Eng- 
ycidas : 
6¢ Or whether thou, to our moist vows denied, 


eanctioned the 
lish ears, in his 
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BE 
Baa'sa-ris 
Ras'sus Au-fidl/i-us 
Bas-tar'nw, and 
Bas-ter‘nay 
Bas’ti-a 
Ba'ta 
Ba-ta‘vi 
Ba’thos 
Bath'y-cles 
ba-thyl/lus 
Bat-i-a'tus 
Ba‘ti-a 11 
Ba-ti/na, and Ban-ti/aa 
Ba’tis 
Ba'to 
Ba’ton 
Bat-ra-cho-my-o-mach'- 


ces, and 

Be-bryc/i-i 4 
Be-bryc'i-a 
Bel-e-mi'na 
Be!-e-phan’‘tes 
Rel'gen 

/ 

g@ 

Bel'gi-ca 
Rel’ gi-um 
Bol’ gi-us 
Bel'i-des, plural 
Be-li‘des, singular 
Be-lis‘a-ma 
Bel-i-ea‘ri-us 
Bel-is-ti/da 
Bel'i-te 
Bel-ler‘o-phon 
Bel-le'rus* 
Bel-li-e/nus 
Bel-lo/na 
Bel-lo-na‘ri-i 4 
Bel-lov‘a-ci 
Bel-lo-vo'sus 
Be‘lon 
Be'lus 
Be-na'cas 
Ben‘dis 
Ben-e-did'i-um 
Ben-e-ven'tum 
Ben-the-sic'y-me 
Be-pol-i-ta‘nus 
Ber'bi-cw 
Ber-e-cyn'thi-a 
Ber-o-ni‘ce 3 
ce 

r’gi-on 
Ber-gis'ta-ni 
Be‘ris, and Ba'ris 
Ber'mi-us 
Ber'o-6 


Sleep’st by the fable of Bellerus old.”” 


Though it must be acknowledged that Milton has in this word 
duscited the classical pronunciation yet hie authority is suffi- 


unite in giving this 


BO 
Bi's 
Bi-a‘nort 
Bi‘as 
Bi-bac’u-lus 
Bib‘a-ga 
Bib‘li-a, and Billi-a 
Bib'lis 
Bib-li/na 
Bib‘lus 
Bi-brac‘te 
Bib‘u-lus 
Bi'cea 
Bi'con 
Bi-cor’ni-ger 
Bi-cor'‘nis 
Bi-for'mis 
Bi’frous 
Bil'bi-.is 
Bi-ma'ter 
Bin‘gi-um 
Bi‘oa 
Bir'rhua 
Bi-sal‘ta 
Bi-sal’tes 
Bi-sal’tia 
Bi-san‘the 
Bis'ton 
Bis'to-nis 
Bi‘thus 
Bith‘y-e 
Bi-thyn‘i-a 
Bit‘i-as 
Bi’‘ton 
Bi-tu’i-tus 
Bi-tun/tum 
Bi-tur'i-ges 
Bi-tur‘i-cum 
Biz'i-a 
Ble'na 
Ble'si-i 4 
Ble ‘sus 
Blan-de-no’na 
Blan-du’si-a 
Blas-tu-pha-ni‘ces 
Blem‘my-es 
Ble-ni‘na 
Blit‘i-us 10 
Blu’ci-um 10 
Bo-a-dic’e-a 
Bo’, and Bo’e a 
Bo-a'gri-us 
Bo-ca‘li-as 
Hoc’car 
Boc'cho-ris 
Boc’chus 
ee 

u-ag-na‘tus 

Bo-be’‘is 
Ba'bi-s 
Bo-o-dro'mi-a 


Bol'be 


} Bi 
ble; b 


sccond ; and these agree wi ; 

t Britenes.—Labbe tella us that this word is sometimes 
pronounced with the penultimate accont, but more frequently 
with the antevcnultimate. 


BU 
Bo-no’si-us 
Bo-no'the-us 
Bo-o-su'ra 
Bo-o'tes : 
Bo-o’tus, and Be’o-tus 
Bo're-a 
Bo-re‘a-dea 
Bo're-as 
Bo-re-as'mi 3 
Bo're-us 
Bor‘ges 
Bor-go‘di 
ebay 

T-sip'pa 
Bo'rus 
Bo-rys‘tho-nes 
Bos’pho-rus 
Bot'ti-a 
Bot-ti-w’is 
Bo-vi-a‘num 
Bo-vil' le 
Brach-ma‘nes 
Bre'si-a 
Bran-chi‘a-des 
Bran‘chi da 
Bran-cby! ‘li-dee 
Bra'si-@ 
Bras'i-das 
Bras-i-de'i-a 
Brau're 
Brau’ron 
Bren'pi, and Breu'ni 
Bren‘nus 
Bren‘the 
Bres'ci-a 
Bret'ti-i 3 
Bri-a're-us 
Bri‘as 
Bri-gan'tes 
Brig-an-ti/nus 
Bri‘mo 
Bri-se/is 
Bri’ses 
Bri-se'us 
Bri-tan‘nt 
Bri-tan‘ni-a 
Bri-tan'ni-cus 90 
Brit-o-mar’tis 
Brit-o-ma’rus 
Brit'o-nos ft 
Brix-el‘ium 
Brix‘i-a 
Bri'zo 
Broc-u-be'lus 
Bro‘mi-us 
Bro!mus 
Bron'tes 
Bron-ti/nus 
Bro'te-as 
Bro’the-us 
Bruc'to-ri 4 
Bru-ma'li-a 
Brun-du‘si-um 
Bru-tid'1-us 
Bru'ti-i 4 
Bru’tu-lus 
Bru'tus 


Bu'co-lus 


Bu'lis 


Bo-thro’tem 
Bu-thyr‘e-os 
Bu'to-e 
Bu'tos 
Bu-tor’i-des 


cient to make us scqaiesce in his accentuation in the sbore- 
mentioned passage. 
Bianor.—Lempriere accents this word on the first sylla- 
ut Labbe, Ainsworth, Gouldman, and Ho 

th Virgil, Ecl. ix. v. 


Hones on the 
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CA CA CA CA CE 
Cwe'u-bum Cal-lich’o-ruz Can-da'vi-a Car-me‘lus Cat‘i-zi 3 
Case 'u-lus Cal'li-cles Can-di'o-pe Car-men’'ta, and Cato 1 
Ce-dicli-us 10 Cal-li-co-lo/na Ca/nens Car-mon ‘tis Ca'tre-us 
Cw'li-a Cal-lic'ra-tes Can-e-pho’ri-a Car-men-ta ‘les Cat'ta 
Ce*'li-as Cal-lic-rat!i-das Can’e-thum Car-men-ta'lis Cat ti 3 
Cimn‘a-ro Cal-lid‘i-us Ca-nic-u-la’/res di'es Car‘'mi-des 6 20 Cat -u-li-a‘na 
Ce'ne Cal-lid‘ro mus Ca-nid'i-a Car‘na Car-din'e-a Ca-tul .us 
Cr'ne-us Cal-li-ge'tua Ca-nid/i-us Car-na‘si-us 10 Cat u .us 3 
Cwn'i-des Cal-lim‘a-chus 12 Ca-nin-c-fa‘tes Car-ne‘a-des Cau ca-sus 
Cw-ni‘na Cal-lim‘e-don Ca-nin'i-us Car-ne‘i-a Cau-con 
Ce'nis Cal-lim/e-des Ca-nis'ti-as 10 Car‘ni-on Cau‘co-nes 
Cre-not’ro-pey Cal-li/nus Ca‘ni-us Car‘nus Cau’di, and Cau'di-am 
Ca pi-o .|Cal-li‘o-pe 8 Can’na Car-nu’tes Cau-lo‘ni-a 
Cw-ra'tus Ca)-li-pa-ti'-ra WO Ca-nop'i-cum Car-pa‘si-a 11 Cau'ni-us 
Ca're, or Ca‘res Cal ‘li-phon Ca-no'pus Car-pa‘si-um ll Cau'nus 
Crwr'o-8i 3 Cal‘li-phron Can‘ta-bra Car'pa-thus Cau’ros 
Cesar Cal-lip‘i-de Can'ta-bri 3 Car'pi-a 7 Cau’rus 
Cws-a-re'a Cal-lip‘o-lis Can-ta‘bri-e 4 Car’pis Ca'‘us 
Ca-sa‘ri-on Cal'li-pas Can'tha-rus 2 Car'po Cav-a-rilJue 
Ca-so na Cal-lip/y-gea Can'thus Car-poph/o-ra Cav-a-ri/nus 
Cw-sen'ni-as Cal-lirhore 8 Can‘ti-um 10 Car-poph’o-rus Ca'vi-i 3 
Cm-ce'ti-us 1d Cal-lia‘te Can-u-le’i-a Car’rm, and Car’the Ca-y'ci 3 6 
Cw'si-a 10 Cal-lia-te/i-a Can-u-le/i-us Car-ri-na'tes Ca-y’cus 
C'si-us 10 Ca)-.is’‘the-nes Ca-nu'li-a Car-ru‘ca Ca-ys'ter 
Cw'so Cal-lis'to Ca-nu’si-um 10 Car-se'o-li 3 Ce‘a, or Ce’os 
Cw-s0'ni-a Cal-lis-to-ni/cus Ca-nu’si-us Car-ta’li-as Co'a-des 
Cw-s0'ni-us Cal-lie‘tra-tus Ca-nu‘ti-us 10 Car-thw’a Cob-al-li/nue 
Cet‘o-brix Cal-lix‘o-na Cap'a-neus, 3 syll. Car-tha-gin-i-en'ses Ceb-a-ren’ses 
Cat'u-lum Cal-lix’e-nus Ca-pel/la Car-tha’go Ce'bes 
Caw/yx Ca‘lon Ca-pe'na Car'thage (Eng.-) Ce'bren 
Ca-ga’co Ca'lor Ca-pe'nas Car'tha-sis Co-bre‘ni-a 
Ca-i-ci/nus Calpe Ca-pe‘ni 3 Car-te/i-a Ce-bri‘o-nos 
Ca-i‘cus Cal-phur‘ni-a Ca’/per Ca’‘rus Cec'i-das 
Ca-i-e'ta Cal-phur/ni-us Ca-pe'tus Car-vili-us Co-cil'i-us 
Ca‘i-us, and Ca‘i-a Cal-pur'ni-a Ca-pha‘re-us Ca‘ry-a 6 7 Cee'i-na 
Ca’‘i-us Cal-u-sid‘i-us Caph'y-e 4 Car-y-a'te Ce-cin‘na, A. 
Cal’ab-or, Q. Cal-u si-um 10 Cu'pi-o 4 Car-y-a'tis Ce-cro‘pi-a 
Ca-la‘bri-a Cal'vi-a Cap-is-se/ne Ca-rys'ti-us Ce-crop'i-dx 
Cal‘a-brus Cal-vi/na Cap’i-to Ca-rys‘tus Ce'cro 
Cal-a-gur-rit’a-ni Cal-vis‘i-us 10 Ca-pit-o-li/nus Ca/ry-um Ce-cyph‘a-lw 
Ca}l'a-is Cal'y-be 8 Cap-i-to‘li-um Cas‘ca Ced-ro-a tis 
Ca -lag'u-tis Cal-y-cad'nus Cap-pa-do'ci-a 10 Cas-cel/li-us Ce'don 
Cal'a-inis 20 Cal'y-ce 8 Cap’pa-dox Caa-i-li‘num Ce-dru’si-i J 
Cal-a-mi/sa Ca-lyd‘i-um Ca-pra'ri-a Ca-si‘na Ca-si/oum Cog‘ lu-aa 
Cal/a-mos_ Ca-lyd‘na Ca'pre- Ca'st-us 10 Ce'l o 
Cal‘a-mus 20 Cal’y-don 6 Cap-ri-cor/nus Cas'me-ne Cel'a-don 
Ca-la‘nus Cal-y-do'nie Cap-ri-fic-i-a’lis Cas-mi}'la Cel'a-dus 
Cul'a-on Cal-y~do/ni-us Ca-pri‘na Cas-pe'ri-a Ce-la‘nea 
Calia-ris Ca-lym‘ne Ca-prip’e-des Cas-per/u-la Co-l»'no 
Cal-a-tha‘na Ca-lyn‘da Ca’'pri-us Cas-pi-a‘na Cel'o-w 4 
Ca-la’'thi-on Ca-lyp'so Cap-ro-ti/na Cas‘pi-i 4 Ce-le/i-a, and Ce'la 
Cal‘a-thus Ca-man'ti-um 10 Ca'prus 2 Cas'pi-um ma‘re Cel-e-in'tes 
Cal'a-tes %& Cam-a-ri‘na Cnap’sa Cas-san-da‘ne Ce-len‘dra 
Ca-la'ti-a Cam-bau'les Cap’sa-ge Cas-san'der Ce-len‘dris 
Ca-la'ti-e 10 Cam/bes Cap'u-e Cas-san‘dra Ce-len‘de-ris 
Cal-au-re/a, and Cain'bre Ca'pys Cas-san'dri-a Ce-le‘no-us 

Caloris Cam-bu'/ni-i 4 Ca‘pys Syl'vi-us Cas'si-a 10 Co-len’na Ce-le'na 
Ca-la‘vi-i 4 Cam-hy’ses Car-a-bac'tra Car-si‘o-pe Ce'ler 
Ca-la’vi-us Cam-e-la‘ni 3 Car‘a-bis 20 Cas-si-o-pe/a Cel'e-res 
Cal bis Cam-e-li'tx@ Car-a-cal‘la Cas-si-ter/i-des Cel‘e-trum 
Cal'ce Cam‘e-ra 7 Ca-rac'a-tes Cas'si-us, C. 10 Ce‘ le-us 
Cal'chas Cam-e-ri‘num, and Ca-rac’ta-cus Cas-si-ve-lau/nus Cel/mus 
Cal-che-do'ni-a Ca-me'ri-um Ca're Cas-so'tia Cel/o-nw 
Cal-chin‘i-a 12 Cam-e-ri‘nus Ca-rm tus Cas-tab‘a-la Cel/sus 
Cal'dus Ca’li-us Ca-mer‘ti-um Car’a-lis Cas‘ta-bus Cel'tx 
Ca'le Ca-mer'tes Car/a-nus 20 Cas-ta'li-a Ce)-ti-be!ri 
Cal-e-lo'ni-a 3 Ca-mil/la Ca-rau‘si-us 10 Cas-ta’li-us fons Co)'ti-ca 
Cn-le/nus Ca-mil'li, and Ca-mil'Im | Car'bo Cas-to‘lus Cel'ti-ci 
Ca'les Ca-mil'lus *{Car-che‘don 12 Cas-ta'no-a Cel-til’lus 
Ca-le'si-us 10° Ca-mi'ro Car-ci'/nus Cae-ti-a-ni'ra Cel-to’ri-i 4 
Ca-le'ts Ca-mi’rus, and Ca-mi'ra | Car-da'cea Cas‘tor and Pol’lux Cel-tos‘cy-they 
Cal’e-tor 20 Cam-is-sa'res Car-dam'y-le Cas-tra’ti-us 10 Cem/me-nus 
Ca'lex Cam‘ma Car'di-a Cas‘tu-lo Cem’psi 3 
Cal-i-ad/no Ca-mo/ne Car-du/chi 12 3 Cat-a-du'pa Ce-ne/um 7 
Cal-i-ce‘ni Canm-pa‘na Lox Ca'res Cat-a-men’to-les Cen’chre-e 12 
Cu-lid'i-us, M. Cam-pa‘ni-a Car'e-sa Cat/a-na 20 Ocn‘chte-is 
Cu-lig'u-la, C. Cam'pe 8 Ca-res‘sus Cat-a-o/ni-a Cen'chre-us 
Cal ‘i-pus Cam-pas’pe Car-fin‘i-a Cat-a-rac’ta Cen’chri-us 
Calis Camp'sa Ca'ri-a Cat'oe-nes Ce-nes' po-lis 
Cal-laa chrus Cam‘pus Mar'ti-us Ca'ri-as Ca-the'a Ce-ne‘ti-um 10 
Cal-la'i-ci 4 Cam-u-lo-gi'/nus Ca-ri/a-te Cath‘a-ri 3 Ce‘ne-us 
Callas Ca‘na Ca-ri‘na Ca‘ti-a ll Cen-i-mag'ni 
Cal-la-to‘bus Can'a-ce Ca-ri/nw Ca-ti-o/na Ce-ni/na 
Cal-la-te’ri-a Can/a-cho 12 Car'i-no : Ca-ti-e/nus Cen-o-ma/ni 
Cal-le‘ni Can/a-chus Ca-ri'nus Cat-i-li‘na Cen-so tes 
Cal} 'li-a Ca'‘new Ca-ris‘sa-num Cat't-line (Eng.) Cen-so-ri'nus 
Cal-li’a-ies Ca-na'ti-i 4, Ca-ris‘tum Ca-tilli 3 Cen‘sus 
Cal'li-as Can‘a-thus Car-ma‘ni-a Ca-til'lus, or Cat/i-lus Cen-ta-re tos 
Cal-lib'i-us Can’da-co* Car-ma/ner Ca-ti’oa Centaa’rl 3 
Cal-li-co’rus Can-dau! tes Carne Ca'ti-us 10 Con-tau'rus 


* Candace.—Lempriore, Labbo, and Ainaworth, accent this | sauctionod this latter pronunciation, and given it the pref- 
word on the first sylluble, hut Gouldman and Holyoke on the | erence , 
second ; and I am much saa if the general car bas not . 
5 ° 


1026 


Ci 
Oen-tod/ri-ca 
Cen'‘to-res 20 
Cen-tor'i-pe 
Cen-tri'tce 


Ceph-a-le‘di-on 
Cepira-'o'na 
Ce-phal ‘len 
Copb-al-le‘ni-a 
Ceph'a-lo 
Ceph-a-loe/dis & 
Ccph-a-loa 
€eph-a.lot/o-mé 
Ceph-a-lu'di-um 
Ceph‘a-lus 
Ce-phe'us 
Ve-phe’ nes 


Ce-phis'i-a 10 90 


Ceph-i-si'a-des 
Ce-phis-i-do’rus 
€c-phis‘i-on 10 
Cc- phis-od'o-tas 
Ce-phreus 
Ce-phis’sus 
Ce'phren 
Ce'pi-o 

€e pi-on 
Cer’a-ca 
Ce-rac’a-tos 
€e-ram’‘bus 
Cer-a-mi/cus 
Ce-ro'mi-um 
Cer’a-mus 2, 
Ce'ras 
Cer'o3us8 
er'a-ta 
€e-ra‘tus 
Co-rau ni-a 
Ce-rau‘ni-i 4 
Ce-rau'nus 
Ce-rau‘si-us ] 
Cer-be’ri-on 
Cer'be-rus 
€er‘ca-phus 
Cer-ca-30'rum 
Cer-co'is 
Cer-cene 
Cer-ces'tes 
Ver'ci-les 
Cer'ci-i 4 
Cer-ci'na 
Cer-cin'i-um 
Cer-cii‘na 


Cer'ci-us 10 


Cer-e-a'li-a 
Ce'res 
Ce-res‘sus 
Cer‘e-ta 
Ce-ri-a' lis 
Ce'ri-i 4 
Ce-ril‘luus 
Ce-riu/thue 
Cer-y-ni‘toa 
Cer-ma‘nus 
Cer‘nes 
Ce‘ron 
Cer-o-pas/a-~des 
Ce-ros'sus 
Cer'phe-res: 
Cer-rhei 3 
Cer sob-lep'tos 
Cer’ ti-ma 
Cer-to/ni-um 


* Chea.—The ch in this, and all words from the Greek and 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


Ch. 
Cer-va'ri-ap 
Cer'y-cos 6 DW 
Ce-ryc‘i-as 
Cer-y-mi'ca 
Cor-no'a 
Ce-ryn‘i-tes 
Co-se] ‘li-as 
Co-sen'ni-a 
Cus'ti-us 10 


Cha 'bri-a. 
Cha'bri-as 
Chab'ry-is 6 
Cha-an/i-tea 4 
Cha're-as 
Cher-e-de'mus 
Cha-re/mon 
Cher’e-phon 
Cha-res‘tra-ta 
Chew-rin‘thas 
(he-rip’ pus 
Cha’ro 
Chw-ro-no'a, and 
Cher-ro-ne'a 
Che-ro'ni-a 
Cha-le’on 
Chal-ca/a 
Chal'ce-a 
Chal-co'don, and 
Chal-co-do'ni « 
Chal-c+-de’ne 
Chal-ci#Jen/ses 
Chal-cid/e-us 
Chal-cid'i-ca 
Chal-cid‘i-cus 
Chal)-ci-@’us 
Chal-ci'o-pe 
Chal-ci'tis 3 
Chalcis 
Chal'co-don- 
Chal'con 
Chal'cus 
Chal-da‘a 
Chal-dm'i 3 
Cha-les‘tra 
Chal-o-ni'tis 
Chal'y-bes, and 
_ Cal'y-bes 
Chal-y-bo-ni'tis 
Chal’ ybs 
Cha-ma/ni 
Cham-a-vi'ri 4 
Cha'ne 
Cha/on 
Cha‘o-nea 
Cha-o'ni-a 
Cha-o-ni' tis 
Cha/os 
Char‘a-dra 
Cha-ra‘dros 
Char‘a-drus 
Cha-re'a-das 
Char-an-de'i 
Cha‘rax 
Cha-rax’es, and 
Cha-rax‘ua 
Cha res 
Char’i-cles 
Char'i-clo 
Char-i-cli/des 
Char-i-de'mus 
'Char‘i-la 
Char-i-la’us, and 
Cha-rillus 


Latin, must be pronounced like k. 


¢t Charmione.—Dryden 


Anglicised this word into Charmion ;—t 


charm. 


t Carysaor.—Then started out, when 
The great Chrysaor, an 


, in his traged 


ou began to bleed, 
Itant eteed 
oonn’s Hlesiod. Theog. 


d the 


nm. 
CH Cl CL 

Cha-ri’nt, and Chro'mos Cinx’i-a 

Ca-rifal 3 Chrem‘o-tes Ci‘nype, and 
Cha’ris Chres'i-phor Cin'y-phas 
Cha-ris‘i-a Chres-phon’tes Cin’y-ras 
Char'i-tes Chres’tus Ci‘os 
Char’i-ton Chro'mi-a Cip'pas 
Char/me, and Chro'mi-ve Cir'ee 

Car’me Chro'mis Cir-cen'ses he'd 
Char’ mi-das Chro'mi-es Cir‘ci as 10 
Char’mi-des Chro'ni-us Circus 
Char-mi‘/nus Chro'noe Ci'ris 
Char-mi'o-nef Chry‘a-sus Cir-re/a-tem 
Char'mis hy ees and Cir'rha, and 
Char-mos‘y-na Chry‘se Cyrr 
Char‘mo-tas Chrys'a-me Cir'tha, end Ciz‘ta 
Char mus Chry san‘tas Cis-al-pi'‘na Gallina 
Cha'ron - Chry-san‘thi-os Cis'pa 
Cha-ron/daa Chry-san‘tis Cis‘sa 
Char-o-ne‘a Chry-sa'ort Cis'se-is 
Cha-ro‘ni-um Chrys-a-o/re-us Cis-se'us 
Cha’rops, and Chry-sa/o-ria Cis‘si-a 12 

Char‘ o-pea Chry‘sas Cis‘si-w 12 
Cha-ryb‘dis Chry-se ‘is Cie'si-des 
Chau’bi, and Chry-ser'mus Cis-sos'sa 5 

Chau'ci Chi y‘ses Cis‘sus 
Chau'‘la 7 Chi y-sip’pe Cis-su'sa 
Chau'rus Chry-sip‘pus Cis-te/nw 
Che'le Chry/sie Ci-tha’ron 
Che‘lesa Chrys-o-as’pi-dea Cith-e-ris‘ta 
Chel-i-do/ni-a Chry-sog’o-nus Cit'i-um 10 
Chel-i-do/ni-e- Chiyscla ‘as Ci'us 
Che-lid‘o-nis Chry-so/di-um Ci-vi'lis 
Chel'o-ne Chry-sop!o-lia Ciz'y-cum 
Chelo-nis Chry-sor'rho-w Cla'do-us 
Chel-o-noph‘a-gi Chry-sor'rho-as Cla'nes 
Chel-y-do/re-a Chrys'os-tom Cla'nis 
Chem‘ mis Chrys-oth/e-mls Cla’ni-as, o¢ Cla‘nis 
Che'na 7 Chryx‘us Cis: rus 
Cho'nw Chtho'ni-a 19 Clas-tid‘i-am 
Che:ni-on Chtho'ni-us 12 Clau‘di-e 
Cho‘ni-us Chi‘trum Clau‘di-« 
Che‘ups, and Cib-a-ri’tis Clau-di-a/nus 

Che-os’ pes Cib‘y-ra Clau-di-op’o-lis 
Che’phren Cic‘e-ro Clau‘di-us 
Cher-e-moc'ra-tes Cith’y-ris Clauu‘sas 
Cho-ris‘o-phus Cic‘o-nes Clav-i-e/nus 
Chor'o-phon Ci-cu'ta Clav'i-ger 
Cher'si-as 10 Ci-lic'i-a 10 Cla-zom:e-ne, and 
Cher-sid‘a-mas Ci-lia‘sa Cla-zom‘e-na 
Cher'si-pho Ci'lix Cle'a-das 
Cher-so-ne'sus Cilla Cle-an‘der 
Cho-rus’ci 3 Cil'les Cle-an‘dri-das 
Chid-ne'i 3 Cil lus Clo-an'thes 
Chil-i-ar’chus Cil'ni-us Cle-ar‘chus 
Chil'i-us, and Chil’e-us | Ci‘lo Cic-ar'i-des 
Chilo Cin ‘ber Cle'mens 
Chi-lo’nie Cim-be’ri-us. C'le'o 
Chi-ma@’ra: Ciimn‘hbri 3 Cle'o-bts 
Chim/a-rus Ci‘ bri-cum Cle-o-bo'la 
Chi-me'ri-um Cim’i-nus Clo-ob-v-]i/na 
Chi-om/a-ra Cim-me'ri-i 4 Cle-o-ba ‘lus 
Chi‘on 1 Cim‘me-ris Cle-o-cha'‘res 
Chi/o-ene 8 Cim-me'ri-um Cle-o-cha'ri-a 
Chi-on‘i-des * Ci-mo'lis, and Cle-o-da’ us 
Chi'o-nis Ci-no'lis Cle-od'a-mes 
Chi'os ' Ci-mo’lus Clo-o-de'mus 
'Chi'ron Ci’mon Clo-o-do'ra 
Chit‘o-ne 8 Ci-nz‘thon Clo-oMox’a 
Chlo‘e Ci-nar‘a-das Clv-og'e-nes 
Chilo/re-us Cin'ci-a 10 Clo-o-la/us 
Chlo'ris Cin-cin-na‘tus, L.Q. = | Cle-om/a-chas 
Chlo’rus Cin'ci-us 10 Clo-o-man‘tes 
Cho-a_ri/na Cin'e-as Cle-om’bro-tas 
Cho-as'pes Ci-no'si-as il Cle-o-me’des 
Cho'bus Cin‘e-thon Clo-om'e-nes$ 
Cher a-des Cin/ga Cle‘an 
Cher’i-lus Cin-get’o-rix Cle-o/ns, and 
Cheorr'e-w Sin-jetloriz Cle‘o-na 
Chon‘ni-das Cin’gu-lum Cle-o/ne 
» Chon'u-phis Cin-1-e’ta Clo o-ni'ca 
Cho-ras'mi 3 Ci-nith'-i 4 Cle-c-ni‘cas 3B 
Cho-rin’o-as Cin'na Cle-on'nis 
Cho-rq@’'bus Cin'na-don Cle-on'y-mus 
Cho-rom-nav/i 3 Cin‘na-mus Cle-op'a-ter 
Chos'ro-es Cio-ni'a-na Cle-o-pe’tral} 


Cleomense.—T here is an unaceountable caprice in Dryden's 
eeatean of this word, in opposition to all prosody ; for 


of All for Love, has | through the whole or of this title he psaces the accent om 
ch pronounced as i o 


the penultimate ins the antepenaltimate syilable. 


ll Tho learned editor of Labbe tells us this word 
ought to be pronounced with the ecoent on the antepenaultimata, 


Cle-op'a-tra, though the penultimate accentuation, he seys, is 
the more common 


co 
Cle-op’a-tris 
Cle-oph'a-nes 


Cle-op-tol’e-mus 
Cle! 
Cle-o'ra 
Cle-os'tra-tus 
cteoar 
Pp 
Cleri 3 
Cles'i-des 
Clo'ta 
Clib‘a-nus 
Cli-de'/mus 
Clim’e-nus 
Cli‘nas 
Clin‘ i-as 
Cli-nip’ pi-dee 
Cli‘nus 
Cli'o 
Cli-sith/e-ra 
Clis’the-nes 
Cli'ta 
Cli-tar’chus 
Cli‘te 
Cli-ter!'ni-a 
Clit-o-~de/mus 
Cli-tom/a-chus 
Cli-ton’y-mus 
Clit‘o- 
Cli‘tor 


Clo-e-ci’na 
Clo-an‘thas 
Clo'di-a 
Clo'di-us 
Cle'li-a 
Cle'lite 4 
Clo’ li-us 
Clo'nas 
Clon‘di-eus 
Clo'ni-a 
Clo'ni-us 
_Clo’tho 
Clu-a-ci/na 
lire 
u'pe-a, & 
Clyp'o-a 23 
Clu'si- 11 
Clu-si‘ni Fontes 
Clu-si‘o-lum 
Clu'si-um 10 


Clym‘e-nus ee 
Cly-son-y-mu‘sa. . 
Clyt-em-nes‘tra 4° 


Cnac‘a-lis 
Cna’gi-a 

Cne/mas 

Cne‘us, or Cna/us 
Cni-din/i-um 
Cni‘dus, or Gni'das 
Cno'pus 13 
Cnos'si-e 11 


* Cnecadiam.—C before 2, in this and the succeeding words, 
is mute ; and they must be pronounced as if writton Vace- 
dium, is, &c. 


8, 


t Collina.—Lompriere accents this word on the antcpenult® 


. 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


co 


Co’cles, Pub. Horat. 
Coc’ti-w, and Cot'ti-» 
Co-cy‘tus 
Co-dom’a-nus 
Cod'‘ri-<daw 
Co-drop’o-lis 

Co'drus 

Cow-cil i-us 


Cael-e-syr'i-a, and 
Co-lo-syr'i-a 
Cas‘li-a 
Cee-li-ob’ri-ga 
Co'li-us 
Co’lus 
Co‘nus 
Cor'a-nus 
Co/es 
Co'us 
oh Sain 
Cog u‘nus 
Co’hi-bus 
Co’hors 
Co-le‘nus 
Co-lax'a-is 
Co-lax'es 
Col'chi 12 3 
Col’chis, and Col’choa 
Co-len’da 
Co'li-as 
Col-la'ti-a 
Co-la-ti/nus 
Col-li‘nat 
Col-lu'ci-a 


Co-lo'nos 
Co}'o-phon 
Co-los‘se, and 
Co-los'sis 
Co-los'sus 
Col'o-tes} 
Col'pe 
Co-lum'ba 
Col-u-me}‘la 
Co-lu'thus 
Co-lyt'tus 
Com-a-go'na 
Com-a-ge'ni 
Co-ma/na 
Co-ma'ni-a 
Com/a-ri 3 


Con-do-cha'tes 
Con-dru’si 3 
Con-dyl'i-a 
Co'no 7 
Con-e-to-du/nus 
Con-fu'ci-us 10 
Con-ge'dus 
Co'ni-i 3 
Con-!-sal ‘tus 
Co-nis'ci 3 
Con-ni‘das 


co 
Co’non 
Con-sen'tes 
Con sen'ti-a 
Gon-sid‘i-us 
Con-si-li/num 
Con'stans 
Con-stan‘ti-a 1] 
Con-stan-ti/na 
Con-stan-ti-nop/o-lis 
Con-stan-ti/nus 
Con'stan-tine (Eng.) 
Con-stan‘ti-us 10 
Con'sus 
Con-syg‘na 
Con-ta-des‘dus 
Con-tu’bi-a 7 


Cop‘tus, and Cop’tos 
Co’ra 
Cor-a-ce’si-am, and 
Cor-a-cen’si-um 
Cor-a-co-na'sus 
Co-ral/o-ta 
Co-ral li 3 
Co-ra‘nus 
Co’ras 
Co'rax 
Co-rax'i 3 
Cor'be-us 
Cor’bis 
Cor‘bu-lo 
Cor-cy'ra 
Cor'du-ba 
Cor-du-e'ne 8 
Co're 8 
Co-res‘sus 
Cor’e-sus 
Cor'e-tas 
Cor-fin'-i-um 
Co'ri-a 7 7” 
Co-rin’/e-um 
Co-rin‘/na 
Co-rin‘nus 
Co-rin‘thus 
Co-ri-o-la‘nus % 
Co-ri’o-li, and 
Co-ri-o}'la 
Co-ris‘sus 
Cor'i-tus 
Cor'mus 
Cor'ma-sa 
Cor-ne'li-a 
Cor-ne'li-i 4 
Cor-nic‘u-lum 
Cor-ni-fic‘i-us 10 
Cor'ni-ger 
Cor-nu‘tus 
Co-r@’'bus 
Co-ro/na 
Cor-o-ne’a 
Co-ro‘nis 
Co-ron‘ta 
Co-ro‘nus 
Cor-rha’gi-um 
Cor'si 3 
Cor'si-e 
Cor’si-ca 7 


Cu-ryc'i-a 24 


CR 

Cc io 10 

O-ryc’i-us 
Cor‘y-cus 6 
Cor’y-doa 
Cor’y-la, and 

Cor-y-le’um 
Co-rym’bi-fer 
Cor’y-na 
Cor-y-ne‘ta, and 

Cor-y-ne‘tes 
Cor-y-pha‘si-am 
Cor-y-then‘ses 
Cor’y-hus 
Co-ry'tus 6 
Cos 


Co’sa, and Cos’sa, or 
Co’sm 


Co-tho'ne-a 7 
Cot/i-so 
Cot-to/nis 
Cotta 
Cot'tie Al’/pes 
Cot/tus 
Cot-y-c’um 6 
Co-ty’o-ra - 
Cot-y-lx‘us 
Co-tyl/i-us 
Co'tys 
Co-tyt’/to 
Cra'gus 
Cram-bu'sa 
Cran‘a-i 3 
ron‘a-pes 
ran‘a-ug 
Cra‘ne 
Cra-ne’um 
Cra‘ni-i 4 
Cra‘non, and Cran‘non 
Cran’tor 
Cra-as-sit‘i-us 10 
Cras‘sus 
Cras-ti‘nus 
Crat/a-is 
Cra-ta’us 
Cra‘tor 
Crat‘e-rus 290 
Cra‘tes 
Crat-es-i-cle‘a 
Crat-c-sip’o-lis 
Crat-e-sip'pi-das 
Cra‘te-us 
Cra-te'vas 
Cra‘this 
Cra-ti/nus 
Cra-tip’pus 
Crat‘y-lus 6 
Crau’si-e 11 
Crau'sis 
Cra-ux’i~las 
Crem‘e-ra 
Crem'ma 
Crem'my-on, and 
Crom‘my-on 
Crem/ni, aad Crem'nos 
Cre-mo’na 
Crem’ i-des 
Cre-mu'ti-us 10 
Cre’on 
Cre-on-ti/a-des 
Cre-oph‘i-lus 
Cre-pe’ri-us 
Cres 
Cre’sa, and Cres’sa 
Cre’si-us 11 
Cres-plon‘tes 
Cres‘si-us 11 


Creth’o-na 
Cret‘i-cus 
Cres'sas 
Cre-u'‘sa 7 
Cro-n‘sis 
Cri‘a-sus 
Cri-nip’pus 
Cri‘nis 
Cri-ni‘sus, and 
Crl-mi‘sas 
Cri‘no 
Cri'son 
Cris-pi/na 
Cris-pi‘nas 
Crit/a-la 
Crith‘e-is 
Cri-tho'te * 
Crit‘i-as 10 
Cri’to 
Crit-o-ba'las 
Crit-og-na‘tus 
Crit-o-la‘us 
Cri‘us 
Cro-bi/a-lus 
Crob‘y-zi 3 
Croc’a-le 
Cro'co-2 
Croc-o-di-lop’o-l» 
Crocus 
Croo'sus 
Cro-i'tos 
Cro’mi 3 
Crom/‘my-on 
Crom‘na 
Cro/mus 
Cro'ni-a 7 
Cron’ i-des 
Cro/ni-um 
Cro’phi 3 
Cros-sw'a 
Crot‘a-lus 
Cro'ton 
Cro-to’na 7 
Crot-o-ni'a-tis 
Cro-to’pi-as 
Cro-to’ pus 
Cru‘nos 
Cru’sis 
Crus-tu-me'ri 4 
Crus-tu-me’'ri-a 
Crus-tu-:ne’ri-um 
Crus-tu-mi‘num 
Crus-tu/mi-um 
Crus-tu nis, and 
Crus-tur-ne'ni-us 
Cry‘nis 
Cto‘a-tus 
Ctem’co-ne 13 
Cte'nos 
Cte‘si-as 
Cte-rib’i-us 
Ctes‘i-cles 
Cte-sil'o-chus 
Ctee'i-phon 13 
Cte-sip' pus 
Ctim/‘e-ne 
Cu’la-ro 
Cu’ma, and Cu’ms 
Cu-nax‘a 7 
Cu-pa‘vo 
Cu-pen’tus 
Cu-pi'do 
Cu-pi-on'ni-us 
Cu’rcs 
Cu-re’toa 
Cu-re’tis 


mate ; bat Ainsworth, Gouldman, and Holyoke, more properly 
on the penultimate. 

t Colotes.—Ainsworth and Le 
the antepenultimate syllable ; but 
yoke, more agreeably to the gencral ear, on the penaltimate. 


priors accent thie word on 
hbe, Gouldman, and Hol 


1088 GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES 
. vee 6 ae 
cy DA DE DE DI 

Cu’ri-a Cyn-o-su'ra Dam-a-sip'pus De ic’o on Der'cy-nus 
Cu-ri-a'ti-i 4 n'o-sure (Eng.) Dam-a-sis‘tra-tus De-id-e-mifa 30 Der-ew'i 3 
Cu’ri-o Cyn’thi-a Dam-a-sith’ y-pus De-i-le‘on De-ru-si-w'i 3 
Cu-ri-o-soli-ta Cyn’'thi-us Da-mas’tes De-il‘o-chus 19 De-sud’a-ba 
€ wri-um Cyn’thus Da‘mi-a Do-im‘a-chus Dev-ca'li-on 28 
©u’ri-us Don-ta'tus Cyn-u-ren’ses Da-mip’pus De-i'o-chus Deu-ce’ti-us 10 
Cur'ti-a 10 Cy'nus Da/mis De-i'o-ne Deu‘do-rix 
Cur-til/lus Cyp-a-ris’si, and Dam/no-rix Do-i-o'ne-us Dex-am'e-ne 
Cur'ti us 10 Cyp-a-ris’si-a 11 Da’/mo De-i-o-pe'i-a Dox-am/e-nas 
Cu -rw'lis Cyp-a-ris/sus Dam/o-cles Do-ipb‘i-la Dox-Ip'pus 
Cusa'i F Cyph'a-ra Da-moc’ra-tes De-iph’o-be Dex-ith’e-a 
Cwuli-om Cyp-ri-a/nus Da-moc’ri-ta De-iph‘o-bas Dex‘i-us 
Cy-am-o-so' rag Cy'prus Da-moc’ri-tus De’i-phon Dia l 7 
Cy'ane 6 8 Cyp-sel’i-des Da'mon De-i-phon ‘tes Di-ac-o-pe'na 
Cy-a'ne-s 4 Cyp’se-lus Dam-o-phan'tus De-ip'y-kb 6 7 Di-ec-tor'i-des 
Cy-en’ee, and Cy-a/ne-a | Cy-rau’nis Da-moph'i-la De-ip’y-lus Di-e’us 
Cy-a'/ne-us Cy're Da-moph’‘i-lus De-ip'y-ras Di-a-do-me-ni-e'nas 
Cy-a-nip’pe Cy-re-na‘i-ca Daim/o-phon Dej-a-ni'ra Di'e-gon, and Di/a-gum 
Cy-a-vip! pus Cy-re-na‘i-ci 3 Da-mos’tra-tus De)’o-cos ares 
Cy-a-rax ‘es, or Cy-re’ne 8 Da-mox'e-nus De-jot'a-rus Di-a'lis 

Cy-ax'a-res 6 Cy-ri‘a-les Da-myr’i-as Del'don Di-ellus 
Cy-bo'bo Cy-rillus Da‘na 7 De'li-a Di-a-mas-ti-go’sis 
Cyb’e-la, and Cyb-o/la | Cyr/il (Eng-) Dan‘a-e De-li‘a-des Di-e'na 7 
Cyh’e-le Cy-ri‘nus Dan'‘a-i 3 De'li-um Di-an‘a-sa 
Cyb’elus Cyr’ne Da-na'i-des 4 De: li-us Di-a'si-a 12 
Cyb‘i-ra Cyr nus Dan’‘a-la Del-ma'ti-us 10 Di-ca/a 
Cy-ce’si-um 11 Cyr-ra’i 3 Dan/a-us De} min’i-um Di-ce'us 
€ych're-us 12 Cyr'rha-da Dan‘da-ri, and De'los Di‘ce 8 
Cye/In-des Cyr'rhes Dan-dar’i-dm Del phi$ Dic-e-er'chus 
€y-clo' pes Cyr'rhus Dan‘don Del’ phi-cus Di-co'ne-us,, 
Cy'clops (Eng.) Cyr-ri-a'na 7 Da-nu’bi-us Del-phin'i-a Dic'o-mas 
€yc/nus Cy?-si'lus Dan'ube ( Eng.) De)-phin‘i-um Dic'ta 
Cy'da 6 Cy'rus Da'o-chus 12 Del'phus Dic-tam/’ and 
€yd'i-as Cy-rop’o-lis Daph'n» Del-phy'ne 6 Die-tyn/na 
Cy-dip' pe Cy'ta Da ph-n2’us Del’ta Dic-ta'tor 
Cyd'nus Cy-ta is Daph/ne Dem‘a-des Dio-tid-i-en'ses 
Cy'dou Cy-the'ra Daph-ne-pho’ri-a De-men/e-tus Dic-tyn‘na 
Cy-do'ni-e Cyth-e-re’a, or Daph‘nis De-mag’o-ras Dic'tys 
Cyd’ra-ra Cyth-e-ro’af Daph'nus Dem-a-ra'ta Did'i-us 
€yd-ro-la/us Cyth’e-rist Dar‘a-ba Dem-a-ra'tus Di'do 
Cyg'nns Cy-the’ri-us Da!. aps De-mar'chus Did'y-ma 
Cyl'a-bus Cy-the’ron Dar/da-ni 3 Dom-a-re'ta Did-y-ma‘as 
Cyl i-ces Cy-the‘run Dar-la'ni-a Dem-a-ris'te td-y-ma‘on 
Cy-lin’dus Cyth’e-rus Dar-dan‘i-des Do'me-a Did‘y-me 6 8 
©y! lab/a-rus Cyth’nos Dar'da-nus De-me'tri-a Did'y-mum 
Cyl la-rus Cy-tin’e-um Dar'da-ris De-me'tri-as Did'y-mos 
Cy! len Cyt-is-so'rus Da'res De-me'tri-us i-en'e-ces 
Cy -le‘ne Cy-to’ rus Da-ro'tis De'mo Di-cs'pi-ter 
@yl-le-ne’i- us Cyz-i-ce’ni Da-ri’a Dem-o-a-nas'sa Di-gen'ti-a 10 
Cyl-lyr'i-i 3 4 Cyz‘i-cum Da-ri‘a-ves Dem-o-ce'des Di 
Cy'lon Cyz'i-cus Da-ri't@ De-moch/a-res Dif 3 4 
Cy'ma, or Cy/me Da-ri'us Dem'o-cles Di-mas'sus 
€y-mod!o-ce Das’con Do-moc’o-on Di-nar‘ehus 2 
€s-mod o-ce'a Das-cy}-i'tis De-moc'ra-tes Di-nolo-chus 
Cy-mod-o-ce'as D. Das'/cy-lus De-moc’ri-tus in'i-o 4 
Cy'me, and Cy/mo Da/se-a De-mod'i-ce 4 8 Din‘i-as 
€ym/o-hus, and DA’, Da’he Da’si-us 11 De-mod'o-cus Dia/i-che 2 

Ci-mo’' lus Dn'ci, and Da’cw Das-sar'e-tm» De-mo’le-on Di-noch/a-ree 
Cym-o-po-li’a* Da‘ci-a J] Das-sa-re’ni De-mo'le-as Di-noe'ra-tes 
Cy-moth'o-e Dac'ty-li 3 4 Das-sa-ri'‘t@ De/mon Di-nod‘o-chus 
Cyn'a-ra Dad’ i-cos Das-sa-rit/i-i 3 4 Dem-o-nas'sa Di-nom‘e-nes 
Cyn-«-gi'tus Ded/a-la Dat'a-mes De-mo‘nax Di‘non 
Cy-nw'thi-um wee~da‘li-on Dat-a-pher!nes Dem-o-ni'"a 1 Di-nos'the-nes 
Cy-na'ne Deed/a-lus Da’tis Dem-o-ni'cus Di-nos'tra-tus 
Cy-na' pes Dw'mon Da'tos, or Da‘ton Dem-o-phan'tas Di-o'cle-a « 
Cy-nax’a Da'i 4 Dau’lis De-moph/i-lus Di‘o-cles 
Cyn’e-as Da‘i-ctes } Dau'ni 3 Dem/o-phon i 
Cy-ne‘si-i 4, and Da/i-dlis Dau'ni-a De-moph/o-on Di-o-cle'ti-an (Rag) 

Cyn/‘e-t» Da-im'a-chus Dau‘nus De-mop'o-lis Di-o-do’rus . 
Cyn-o-thus/sa Da-im'o-nes Dau'ri-fer, and ‘moa Di-o/e-tas 
Cyn'i-a Da‘i-phron 1 Dau’'ri-ses De-moe'the-nes 18 Di-og'e-nes ¥ 
Cynii-ci 3 Da-i'ra 1 Dav'a-ra 7 De-mos'tra-tus Di-o-ge'ni-e 
Uy-nis‘ca Dal'di-a De-ceb/a-lus Dem’ y-has Di-og‘e-nus 
Cy'no 6 Dal-ma'ti-a 10 ele-um De-od’a-tus Di-og-ne'tus 
Cyn-o-ceph’a-le Dal-ma’ti-us 10 Dec'e-]us De-o'is Di-o-me'da 
Cyn-o-ceph’a-li Dam-a-ge'tus De-cem'vi-ri 4 Der'bi-cos Di-o-me'desT 
Cyn-o-phon’tis Dam/a-lis Do-ce’ti-a 10 Der'ce Di-o-me/dos 
Cy-nor'tas Da‘mas 1 De-cid'i-us Sax'a Der-cen'nus Di‘on 3 
Cy-nor ti-on 11 Dam-a-sco'nn De-cin'e-us Der'ce-to, and Di-o-ne’a 
Uy'nos Da-mas’cius 10 De'ci-us 10 Der'ce-tis Di-o/ne 
Cyn-o-sar’ ges Da-mas/cus Do-cu'ri-o Der-cy)'li-das Di-o-nys’r-a 12 
Cyn-os-se/ma Dam-o-sich’thon Ded-i-tam'o-nes Der-cy]'lus Di-o-ny-si/a-des 

® Ree [rHiaRNta.— Cytheris.— 

‘6 Neptune, whe shakes the earth, his daughter gave, : ce 


1 Cy 


Cymopolia, to reward the brave.”’ 


Cooxr’s Hesiod. Theog. ¥. 11@. 


berea— 


66 Behold a nymph arise, divinely fair, 


Whom to 


And 4p 
And the race of goda and men the same : 


And 


ora first the autre bear ; 
» from the foam, her name, 


erea from Cythera came.”? 
Cooxr’s Hesiod. Theog. v. 209. 


Mere — 
Your Roman wits, Ling? Gallus and Tibollus, 


Have taught you this from Cytheris and Delia.’ 
: Darpen, All for Love. 
§ Delphi.—This word was, formerly, universally writtes 
Deiphes ; till Mr. Comberland, a gentleman no ess remarke- 
ble for his classical erudition than his dramatic abilities, i 
his Widow of Delphi, rescued it from the vulgarity ia 
it had been so long involved. , 
7 Diemedes —Al! words onding in edes bavo tho same s¢ 


A ee ee 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


DO EB EL EP ER 
Di-o-nys/i-as 11 Do-ry’clus Fb-u-ro/nes El-i-mae’a Fp-i-dau’ri a 
Di-o-nys’i-des Dor-y-la'um, and hb'u-xus E'lis Ep-i-dau/rus 
Di-o-nys-i-o-do! rus Dor-y-lm‘us Ke-a-1ne'de Fil-is-pha/sid 4 F-pid‘i-us 
Di-o-nys'i-on ll Dor'y-las Ec-but’a-na E lis‘sa E.,p-i-do’ tas 
Di-o-ny-si,/o-lis Dor-y-la/us Fe-e-chir‘i-a E-lis'sus E-pig‘e-nes 
Di-o-nys‘i-us 11 Do-rya‘sus Es-e-kir'ta E]-lo’pi a E-pig/e-us 
Di-oph'a-nes Dos‘ci 3 E-chec’ra-tes E-lo‘rua E-pig'-o-ni 3 
Di-o-phan‘tus Do-si'a-des E-kek'ra-tes E'loe E-pig'o-nus 
Di-o-pi ‘tes Doe-se' nus Ech-e-da'mi-a 9 El-pe'nor } F-pi‘i, and E-pe'i 
Di-o-na ‘nus Dot'a-das E-chel'a-tua El-pi-ni‘ce E-pil/a-ris 
lii-op‘o-lis Do’'to E-chel’'ta El-u-i/na Ep-i-mel’i-des 
Ni-v‘res Do'tus Ech 'c-lus Il y-ces E-pim'o-nes 
Di-o-ryc'tus Dox-an'de: E-chem '‘bro-tus El-y-ma'is Ep-i-men’-i-des 
Di-v-scor ‘ides Dra-ca'nas F-che'mon El'y-mi 3 Ep-i-me'tho-us 
Di-os'co-rus* Dra'co Ech‘e-mus El'y-mus Ep-i-me'this 
Di-o-scu'rit 3 Dra-con'ti-des Ech-e-ne'us El’y-rus E-pi‘o-chus 12 
Di-oa' pepe Dra‘cus Ech‘e-phron E-lys‘i-una E-pi‘o-ne 8 
Di-oa' pr Dran‘ces F-chep‘o-lus F-ma/‘thi-a E-piph‘a-nes 
Di-o-ti'me 1 8 rat 61a na 7 E-cher'tra-tus F-ma‘thi-oa Ep-i-pbha/ni-us 
Di-o-ti/inus Dra‘pe E-chev-c-then‘see Eim’ba-tum E-pi'ras 
Di-ot're-phee Drep'a a- sis and E-chid'na I.m-bo-H/ma F-pis‘tro-phes 
Di-ox-ip'pe Drep/a-num Ech-i-do’rus 2-mer'i-ta I-pit/a-des 
Di-ox-ip’' pus Drim‘a-chus E-chin’a-des E-nws'sa, and E-mis’sa | F' pi-m 
Di-pr's Dri-op‘i-des fF, chi/noa Em-me'‘li-us Ep’o-na 
Diph-i-las Dri‘os F-chi‘nus E-mo'da E-po'pe-ns 
Diph‘i-lus Droli 3 Kch-i-nus/sa E-mo‘dus Ep-o-red'o-rit 
Di-phor‘i-das Dro-ma'us E-chi‘on 29 km-ped‘o-cles Ep'u-lo 
Di-pa’ne Drop'i-ci 4 Ech-i-on‘i-des Eon-pe-ra/mue E-pyt'i-des 
Dip‘sas Dro'pi-on Ech-i-o'ni-us km-po’clus 1 Ep’y-tus 
Di'ry Dru-en'ti-us, and Ech'o Em-po!ri-a | F-qua-jus’ta 
Dir’ce Dru-en'‘ti-a 10 E-~des'sa, E-de‘sa Em-pu'ea F-quit'o-lus 
Dir-cea‘na Dru'ge-r1 3 F-dis sa En-cel‘a-dus E-quir'i-a 
Dir'phi-a Dru i-da E’don Fa-chel'o-w 12 | E-quo-tu'ti-cam 
Dis-cor/di-a Dru'ids (Eng.) E-do‘nit 3 En‘de-is Er’a-con 
Dith-y-ram/‘bas Dru-sil/la Liv‘é-e E-dyli-us En-do'ra E-rm'a 
Dit/a-ri 3 Dru‘so F-e'ti-on 10 En-lym'i i-on Er-a-si'nus 
Div-i-ti‘a-cua , Dru‘sus E-geli-das E-ne’ti Er-a-sip’pus 
Di'vus Fid/i-as Dry‘a-des L-ge'ri-a on-gy'um Er-a-sis'tra-tue 
Di-yl lus Dry'ads Vou de -) L-ges- a-re'tus En-i-en’ses Er/a-to 
Do. 5e'res Dry-an-ti‘a-des Eg-e-si'nus En-i-o'pe-us Er-a-tos‘the-nes 
Doc'i-lis Dry-an/ti-des E-ges'ta E-nip’e-us Er-a-toe/tra-tus 
Doc'i-mus 4 Dry-me‘a Ez-na'ti-a 10 F-nis‘po 8 E-ra‘tus 
Do‘cle-a Dry’mo hg-na'ti-us 10 En‘na Lr-bes ‘sus 
Do-do/na Dry‘mus E-i‘on 26 En'ni-a Er‘e-bus 
Dod-o-nw/us Dry‘o-pe E-i‘o-nes En‘ni-ue E-rech'tho-vs 
Do-do'ne Dry-o-po'i-a § E-i-o’ne-us En'no-muse E-rem'ri 3 
Do-don'‘i-des Dry ‘o-pes L-jo'ne-us En-nos-i-gw’‘us E-re‘mus 
Do‘i-i 4 Dry'o-pis, and El-a-bun'tas En'o-pe Er-e-nv‘a 
Dol-a-bel la Bry-op ‘i-da E-ln/a E/nops E-rea‘sa 
Dol-i-cha‘on Dry ‘ops E-lw’us E'nos E-rech'thi-des 
Doli-che 1 13 Dryp‘o-tis E]-a-ga-ba ‘lus, or En-o-sich'thoa F-re‘sus 
Do'li-us lu-ce'ti-us 10 E]-a-gab‘u-lus 1--not-o-ca'ta E-re'tri-a 
Dol-o-me'na Du-il'li-a El-a-i'tes En-tel la E-re‘tum 
Do'lun Du-il ‘li-us Neo‘pos E-la’i-us En-te)- lus Er-eu-tha‘li-on 2 
Do-lon'ci 3 Du-lich‘i-um Fl-a-phi-2/a En-y-a'li-as Er’ga-ne 
Dol‘o-pes Dun‘ no-tix ElVa-phus E-ny'o 6 Er-gen‘na 
Do-lo'phi-ou Du‘nax El-a-phe-bo‘li-e E‘o-ne Er‘gi-os 
Do-lo’pi-a Du-ra'ti-us 10 El-ap-to‘ni-us E‘os Fr-gi'nus 
Do'lo Du’ri-us x F-la‘ra F-o'us Er-gin‘nus 
Pom-t-du/cus Du-ro/ni-a El-a-te‘a E-pa! gris Er-1-ba’a 
Do-min‘i-ca Du-um/vi-ri 4 E-la‘tus k-pam-i-non'das E-rib’o-tes 
PDo-mit/i-a 10 Iy-a-gon'das E-la‘ver Fp-an-tel/i-i 4 ; Er-i-ce'tcs 
Do-mit-i-a/nus Dy-ar-den‘ses E'lo-a F-paph-ro-dt‘tas E-rich'tho 
Do-mit'i-an (Eag-) Dy/mere E-le-a'tes Ep'a-phus Fr-ich-tho/niews 
Dom-i-til/la Dy-me'i 3 E-lec'tra Ep-as-nac'tus Er-i-cin'i-aes 
Do-mit'i-us 10 Dy'mas F-lec/tre E-peb/o-lus ' }Er-i-cu‘sea 
Do-na ‘tus Dym/‘nus F-lec'tri-des E-po'i 3 E-rid'a-nust 
Don-i-le/us Dy-nam/e-ne E-loc'try-on E-pe’us E-rig'o-ne 
Do-nu'ca Dyn-sa'te E-lei Eph’'e-sus | E-rig‘o-nus 
Do-ny‘sa Dy'ras 6 El-c-le/us Eph'e-tn Boe us 
Do-rac'te Dy-ras‘pes FE Je-on Eyph-i-al’ tes F-ril 
Do'res Dyr-rach‘i-um El-e-on‘tum Lph/-o-ri 3 E-rin‘des 
Dor‘i-ca 4 7 Dy-sau‘les El-e-phan‘tie Eph'o-rus E-rin‘na 
Dor‘i-cus Dys-<i-ne'tus Fl-e-phan-toph/e-gi Epb'y-ra F-rin‘nys 
Du-ri-on'ses Dy-so/rum El--phe‘nor Ep-i-cas'to E-ri/o-pis 
Dor’i-las Dys-pon/ti-d 4 E}-e-po‘rus Ep-i-cor’ dos E-riph‘a-nie 
Dor-i-la‘us E'le-us Ep-i-cha’i-des E-riph/i-das 
Do’ri-on E-leu‘chi-a E-pich‘a-rie Er-i-phy‘le 
Do'rls El-eu-sin'i« Ep-i-char/rous E‘ris 
Do-ris‘cus E, F-leu ‘sis Ep/i-cles Er-i-sich'then 
Do/ri-um E-leu'ther Ep-i-cli‘des Er'i-thos 
Do'ri-us E'/A-NES E-leu‘tho re E-pic'ra-tes E-rix/o 
Po ros'to-rum E-a/nus E)-eu-the'ri-a Ep-ic-te'tus FE-ro’chus 
Dor-sen nus E-ar'i-nus E-lou‘tho Ep-i-cu/rus E-ro'pus, and 
Dor'so F-a'si-um E-leu-ther-o-cil/i-cos E-pic'y-des 24 4Er'o-pas 
Do rus Eb/do-me E-lic‘i-us 10 24 Ep-i-dam‘nus E‘roa 
Do.-ry‘a-sus 6 E-bor‘a-cum El-i-en‘sis, and E-li/a-ca Epialaph’ne E-ros'tra-tus 


centuation ; as Srchimedes, Diomedes, &c. The same may ¢t Dioscuri.—The name given to Castor and Pollax, from the 
be observed of words ending in icles and ocles; as f ssi Greok Acd5 and Kapos pro Kapos, the sons of Jove. 


Damocies, » &c. Bee the Terminatonel $¢ Eridanus.— 
lary ‘* Alpheus and Eridanus the strong 
© Dioscorus.—An beresiarch of tho fifth century. That rises deep, and statel rolls ‘along.”? 


Cooxn’s Theog. v. S20. 


9 — 
as Chrysaor, Love the guide, Callirde led, 
Daughter of Ocean, to the genial bed, 
Whence Geryon sprung, fierce with his triple head ; 
Whom Hercules laid breathless on the ground 
In Erythca, which the waves sorround.”? 
Cooxr’s Hesiod. Theog. v. S33. 


¢ Eumenes.—It in not a little surprisin 


1030 GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 
EU EU FA vem te 
E-ro'ti Vo hy-as Eau-ryp y-los | Fa-his-e3 
Dae Pu-lun ene Eu-rys the-nes iFe-Le com 
Er we Eu-ma chien 19 Ex-rys-theo i-de Fam 
Er xi-es Eu-ma os Ev-rye the-us Fanore 
Er y-mas Eu-ae des 1Ea ry-te Fan oi 4 
E-ryt +-om Eo-me |e 'Kurvt ow Fe nos 
Er-y-c. of Eu-ne: lus Eu-ryt ele _ heed us 
r-y map th kn roe-las (King Eu-rvth e-tars as Ce-i 8 
2 maa thos hea me-o-et ) Eu-rrt4 1-00, and Fas—-e] l-os 
E-ym n@ Eu tne’ ui-® Eu-ryt i-co UD | eka aie 
E-ry o oes Eu-men 1-des Eu rv-tas Fan la 
Er y mas Eu-me-id 1-8 bu ry-tus Fac'na 
Er-y the‘a® Eu-me ni-os Eu- bre Faona be 
Er-y th ot 4 F.a-mu! pe Eu-te bros Fao ai 3 
Er y thre Eu-aol pi-da Eu ee-pus Fau‘nus 
Er y-thra E.o-mol pus Eu-sta thi-as Fao sa 
E-ryth ron Eu-mon 1-des Ea-sto li-e Psu-sti'na 3 
P-ryth ros Evu-ne as Eu sto li-os Fau stites 
Lryx Eo-na pi-es Fo-tea 7 Pac stv-ias 
E-ryx'o Eu-nw m-a Fu-tel i-des Fau tus_ 
BK eer nue En no mus Eu-ter pe Fa-ven tie Be 
Be~ju1) 1-8, and Eu nus FEu-the li-af Fa-ve ne 
uh ous Eu ny-mos Fu-tha li-as Fa vo 
Pat, o-nes Eu o-ras Eu-thyc ra-tes Feb ru-e 
Es cut 3 Eu-pe gi-cm Eu-thy-de mas Fee-i-e les 
Ps u-le Eu-pa! a-me Eu-thy mos Fel gi-nas 
Ketiaia 7 Eu-pal e-mes Eu-trap e-las Fen-es-tel la 
Et-o-er chas Eu pe-tor Fu-tro pie Fe ra h-e 
E-te o-<cles En-pa-to'-r-@ Eu-tro pi-as Fer-enta'num,e 6 
E-te‘o-clus Eu-pei thes Eu ty-ches Fe-rea tum 
Et-c-o cre t2 Eu pha-es Eu-tych i-de Fe-re tri-as 
E-te o-nes Fu-phan'tas Hu-tych i-des Fe-ro 0i-@ 
E-te-o' ne-as Eu-phe' me Eu ty-phroa Fes-cen ni-a 
Et-c-o-ni cas 30 Eu-phe'mas F.u-xan thi-as Fes tas 
L-te'si-e 11 Eu-phor bus Eux‘e-nus Fi-bre’nas 
E-tha lion 9 Eu-pho'ri-on Fu-xi nus Pon'tas Fi<ul ne-a 
E the ‘le-um Eu-pbra'‘nor Eu-x1p pe Fi-de'na 
Eth o-da Eu-phra tes E-vad ve Fi-de'ng 
E-the mon Eu phron Ev'a-ges Fi-deo'ti-a 10 
E ti-as 10 Eu-phros'y-ne E-vag o-ras Fides 
EB tis Eu-plm a, or Eo-ple’a | F vag o-re Fi-dic a-le 
E-tru'ri-e Eu py-lis F. van Fim bri-e 
Ev’'y-lus Eu-pvom pus E-van der Fir mi-us 
Ea ba-gee Eu-rre-nas oe E-van ge-luse Fie-cel Jus 
u-ba‘tas Eu-rip 1-des Ev-an-gor ides Fla-cel li-a 
Eu ‘bi-us Eu-ri pus E-van thes Fiac cus 
Eu-bw'a 7 Eu-ro'mus F-var‘chus Fis-cil la ZE’lee 
Eu -bo'i-cus Eu-to'pa 7 F.'vas Fla-min'--a 
Eu'bo-te Eu-ro-pe’us FE vax Fla-min’‘i-as, or 
Eu bo-tes Eu’rope E-vel thon Flam-i-ni/ous 
Eu-bu ke 8 Eu 'ro-pas F.-vem'‘e-rus Fla vi-a 
Eu-bu li-des Eu-ro tas E-ve nus Fla vi-a num 
Eu-bu ‘lus Eu-ru’to Ev-e-phe‘nus Fla-vin'ta 
Eu-ce rus Eu‘rus Ev e-res Fla-vi-ob'ri-ga 
Eu-che‘nor Eu-ry'a-le 8 E-ver ge-t@ Fla vi-as 
Eu 'chi-des Eu-ry a-lus E-ver ge-tes Flo ra 
Eo-cli‘des Fu-ryb‘a-tes E-vip pe 8 Flo-ra'li-a 
Ex'clid (Eng.) Eu-ryb’i-e Esp pee Flo'rus 
Bu’'clus Eu-ty-bi‘a-des Ex-a di-us Flo-ri-a'pus 
Eu‘cre-te Fu-ryb‘i-us Ex-~e thes Flu-o'ni-a 
Eu ‘cra-tes Fu-ry-cle’a Fx-ag’o-ous Fo'li-a 
Eu ‘cri-tus Eu 'ry-cles Ex-om‘a-tra Fon-te'i-e 5 
Euc-te'mon Eu-ry-cli'des Fon-te'i-us Cap‘ite 
Euc-tre‘si-i 4 Eu-ryc'rates For'mi- 
u-de’mon Eu-ry-crat'i-das For-mi-a'num 
Eu-dain ‘i-das Eu-ryd(a-mas F. For'nax 
Eu da-mus Eu-ryd‘a-me For-tu’oa 
Eu-de' mus Eu-ry-dam ‘i-das PAB’ A-BIS For'v-li 
Eu-do’ci-a Eu-ryd '‘i-ce Fa'bi-a 7 Fo'rum Ap’'pi-i 
Eu-doc'i-mus Eu-ry-ga'ni-a Fa-bi-e/ni 3 Fran‘ci 3 
Eu-do'ra ucry ion Fa bi-i 4 Fre-gel la 7 
Eu-do’'rus Eu-ryl’o-chus Fa bi-us Fre-ge‘ne 
Eu-dox'i-a Eu-rym‘a-chos Fab-ra-te’ri-a Fren-ta/ni 3 
Eu-dox‘us Eu-rym'e~-do Fa-bric'i-us 94 Frig'i-dus 
Eu-e-mer'i-das Eu-rym‘e-don Fa-bul'la Fris 1-i 4 
Eu-ga'no-i 3 Eu-rym'o-nes Fa'‘dus Fron ti-nas 
Eu-ge'ni-a 20 Eu-ryn‘o-me Fes'u-le Fron'to 
Eu- ge’ni us Eu-ryo‘o-mus Fal-cid'i-a Fru’si-no 
Eu’ Eu-ry'‘o-ne Fa-le'ri-i 4 Fu-ci'na 
- Eu-hem’e-ras Eu'ry-pon Fal-o-ri'na Fu-ci/nas 
Ew by-drum Eu-ryp'y-le Fa-ler‘nus Fu-fid ‘i-us 


thet so elegant a 
writer as Hughes should, throughout the whole tragedy of the 
Giege of Damescus, accent this word on the penultimate sy)- 
lable ; especially as there is not a single proper name, of 


more than two syllables, in the Greek or Latin languages, of 
this termination, which has the penultimete syllable long. 
Leo has done the same in the tragedy of Alezender, 
would lead us to suppose there is something naturally repug- 
nant to an English car in the antepenultimate accentoatioca of 
these words, and something agreeable in the penultamate. 


¢ Euthalie.—Labbe observes, that this word doses not cous 
from the muse Thalia, aa some suppose, but from the masce- 
eee : hich accented Sis ome 
melia, &c., which are oa 
timate.—Bee Rule 99. 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 
a a a 


GL GY IIA HE 
Ga-re-ath’y-ra Glau-<cip' pus Gvym-na’si-a 11 Hau'sta-nes 
Gar-ga‘nus* Glau'con Gvm-na‘si-um II Heb‘do-le 
Gar-ga’phi-a Glau-con/o-me Gym ve'si-w 11 He'be 8 
Gar'ga-ra 7 Glau-co’ pis Gym'‘ne-tes He-be'sus 
Gar'ga-ris Glau'cus Gyim-n his’te He'brus 
Ga-ril'i-us Glau’ti-as Jim-nos'o-phists Hec'a-le 
Gur-git'ti-us Gli’con (Eng.) 9 Hec-a-le'si-a 
Ga-ri'tes Glis‘sas Gy-nw’‘ce-as Hec-a-me‘de 
Ga-rum/‘na Glyc'e-ra Gyn--co-the’nas Hec-a-te’us 
Gas’‘tron Gly-ce’ri-um Gyn‘des Hec‘a-te 8, or 
Gath'e-e 4 Gly'con Gy-the/um Hec'ate (Eng.) 
Ga-the'a-tas Glym’ pes Hec-a-te'si-a 11 
Gau/ lus, Gaw'le-on Gna'ti-a 13 10 Hec-a tom-bo’j-a 
Gau'ras Gni'dus Hec-a-tom pho/ni-a 
Ga’‘us, Ga‘os Gnos'si-a 10 H. Hec-a-tom’‘po-lis 
Ge-ben’na 9 Gonos’ sis Hec-a-tom’py-los 
Ge-iro’si-a 11 Goos‘sus HA’BIS Hee’ tor 
Ge-ga'ui-i 4 Gob-a-nit‘i-o 10 Ha-dri-a-nop/o-ris Hec'u-ba 
Ge'la Go' bar Ha-dri-a'nus 23 Hed'i-la 
Ge-la!nor Gob/a-res Ha-dri-at'i-cum He-~don/a-cum 
Gel'li-a Gob/‘ry-as Hz/mon Hed'u-i 3 
Gel’li-as Golgi H»-mo'ni-a He-dym'‘e-les 
Gel 'li-us Gom' phi ({e/mus He-ge!/o-chus 
Ge'‘lo, Ge/lon Go-na'tas Ha ‘ges He-ge'mont 
Ge'lo-i 3 Ge-ni‘a-des Hag‘no Heg-e-si/nus 
Ge-lo'nes, Ge-lo’ni Go-nip'pus Hag-nag’o-ra Heg-e-si'a-nax 
Ge'‘los Go-nes/sa Ha-lw’sus, and He-ge’si-as 
Ge-min‘i-us Go-nus’sa Ha-le‘sus Heg-e-sil'o-chus 
Gem’ i-nus Gor-di-a'nus Hal’a-ia Heg-e-sin‘o us 
Ge-na‘bum Gor/di-um Hal-cy’o-ne 8 Heg-e-sip pus 
Ge-nau’ ni Gor’di-us Ha‘les Heg-e-sip'y-le 
Ge-ne'na Gor-ga’sus Ha-le’si-us 11 Heg-e-sis‘tra tus 
Ge-ni'sus Gor'ge 8 Ha'li-a Heg-e-tor’i-des 
Ge'ni-us Gor’gi-as Ha-li-ac/mon Qi Hel‘e-na 7 
Gen‘se-ric Gor’ go Ha-li-af'tus 21 He-le‘ni-a 
Gen'ti-us 10 Gor! go-nea Hal-i-car-nas'sus He-le‘nor 
Gen'u-a Gor-go!ni-a Ha-lye’y-@ 11 Hel'e-pus 
Ge-nu'ci-us 10 Gor-go'ui-us Ha-li/e-s He-ler/ni Lu‘cus 
Ge-nu'sus Gor-goph’o-ne Ha-lim’e-de He~-li/a-des 
Ge-nu‘ti-a 11 Gor-goph’/o-ra Hal-ir-rho'ti-us 10 He-li-as'te 
Go-or'gi-ca Gor!/gus Ha]-i-ther‘sus Hel-i-ca’/on 
Geor! gics (Eng.) Gor-gyth'‘i-on Ha'li-us 20 Hel'i-ce 
Ge-phy/ra Gor'tu-@ Hal j-zo/nes 21 Hel’i-con 
Ge-phyr'»i 3 Gor'tyn Hal'mus Hel-i-co-iVa-des 
Ge-ra/ni-a Gor-ty'na Hal-my-des‘sus Hel-i-co‘nis 
Ge-ran'thre Gor-tyn'i-a Ha-loc'ra-tes He-li-o-Jo'rus 21 
Ge-res'ti-cus Gor'tys Ha-lo‘ne He-li-o-gab/a-lus} 
Ger‘gi-thum 9 Got/thi 3 Hal-on-ne/sus Ho-li-op'o-lis 
Ger-go'bi-a Grac/chus 2 Ha-lo'ti-a 10 He-lis'son 
Ge'ri-on Gra-di'vus Ha-lo’tus He’ li-us 
Ger-ma‘ni-a Gre'ci 3 Ha'‘lus He-lix'us 
Ger-man'i-cus Gre‘cia 11 Hal-y-w’tus Hel-lan‘i-ce 
Ger-ma'ni-i 4 Gre'ci-a Mag’na Hal-y-at'tes Hel-lan'i-cus 
Ge-ron’thrm Gre-ci'nus Ha‘lys Hel-la-noc'ra-tes 


103) 


HE 
Ho-phws’ti-i 4 
He-phws’ti-o 
He-phes’ti-on J1 
Hep-ta-pho/ nos 
Sih te 

ep-tap'y-las 
He'ra 7 : 
Her-a-cle'a 
Hor-a-cle‘i-a 
He-rac’le-um 
He-rac-le-o'tes 
Her-a-cli'dm 
Her-a-cli’dis 
Ier-a-cli‘des 
Her-a-cli'tus| 
He-racli-us 
He-rm‘a 
He-re/um 
Her-bes'sus 
Her-ce'i-ug 
Her-cu-la‘ne-um 
Her’cu-les 
Her-cu'le-um 
Her-cu'le-us 
Her-cy'na 
Her-cyn’i-a 
Her-do!ni-a 
Her-do‘ni-us 
He-ren‘ni-us Se-ne'cio 
He’ re-us 
He-ril/lus 
Her’i lus 
Her‘ma-clrus 
Her/me 
Her-me'a 
Her-ma/am 
Her-mag'o-ras 
Her-man-du'ti 
Her-man/‘ni 
Her-maph-ro-di'tus 
Her-ma-the'na 
Her-me’as 
Her-me‘i-as 
Her ‘mes 
Her-me-si'a-nax 
Her-mi'as 
Her-min/i-us 
Her-mi'o-ne 
Her-mi-o/ni-@ 
Her-mi-on‘i-cns Si'nue 
Her-mip’ pus 
Her-moc'ra-tes 
Her-mo-do’ rus 
Her-mog'c-nes 


Ger’ rhe Gre'cus Ha-lyz’i-a Tl Hel ‘las ‘| Her-mo-la‘us 
Ge'rus, and Ger'rhus Gra'i-us Ham-a-dry'a-des Hel'ie 8 Her-mo-ti‘mus 
Ge'ry-on 9, and Gra-ni' cus, or Ha-max'i-a Hellen Her-mun-du'ri 
Ge-ry’o-nes Gran’ i-cust Ha-mil'car Hel-le‘/nes Her'mus 
Ges'sa-tw Gra‘ni-us Ham! mon Hel-le-spon’tus Her'ni-ci 4 
Ges‘sus Gra'‘ti-w 10 Han/ni-bal Hel-lo‘pi-a He'ro 
Ge'ta 9 Gra-ti-a‘nus 21 Har'ca-lo Hel-lo'ti-a 10 He-ro‘des 
Ge'tw Gra-tid'i-a Har-ma-te‘li-a He-lo’ris Ho-ro-di-a/nus 21 
Ge-tu'li-a Gra'ti-on Il Har’ ma-tris He-lo/rum, and He rvd4i-cus 
Gi-gan’'tos ra‘ti-us 10 Ha-mil’lus He-lo’rus He rod‘o“tus 
Gi-gar'/taum Gra'vi-i 4 Har-mo'di-us He‘los Her'o-es 
Gi'gie Gra-vis'cw Har-mo/ni-a He-lo/tm, and He-lo‘tes | He-ro!is 
Gil'do Gra’ vi-us Har-mon‘i-des He'lum — He’ron 
Gilde Gre-go'ri-us Har! pa-gus Hel-ve'ti-a 10 He-roph’i-la 
Gin-da/nes Grin‘nes Har-pal i-ce Hel-ve'ti-i 4 He-roph'i-lus . 
Gin‘des Gro’ phus Har-pa'‘li on Hel'vi-a He-ros‘tra-tus 
Gin/ge Gryl‘lus Har pa-lus Hel'vi-i 4 Her'pa 
Gin-gu‘num Gry-ne/um Har-pal'y-ce 8 Hel-vi'na Her'se — 
Gip'pi-us Gry-ne/us Har-pal’y-cus Hel’ vi-us Cin‘na Her-sil/i-a 
Gis'co Gry-oi'um Har’ pa-sa Hel’y-mus Her’tha, and Her’ta 
Gla-di-a-to’ri-i 4 Gy’a-rus, and Gy:a-ros | Har’pa sus He-ma’thi-on Her'u-li 
Gla‘nis Gy'as aah se oir ee Sethe x 
Glaph’y- Gy-ge'us ar-py‘i-@ e/-mon e-si 
G sel oe Gy'ge. Har'ples (Eng.) He/mus He'zhe-od (Eng.) 10 
Glaph'y-rus Gy'ges 9 Ha-ru/spex Hen‘e-ti 3 He-si‘o-ne 
Glau’ce Gy'es Has‘dru-bal He-ni'o-chi 3 Hes-pe'ri-a 
Glau-cip/pe Gy-lip’ pus Ha-te’ri us He-phes’ti-a Hes-per‘i-~des 
? leryan< 2 the antepenultimate syllable, but Labbe and Lempriere, more 


** And high Gar ganus, on the Apu.ian plain, 
*d by sailors from the distant main.” _ 
Wirxisg, Epigoniad. 
t Crass: ney aezanaees passing iy river Crane = 
& common su of histor rl intin is 
wonderful that the common aay chual oi i 


Is mar 


nunciation of this 


english ana ra fi 
than the true classical accent on the penultimate syliab philoso 
The accent on the first syllable is now so fixed, as to make the 
other pronunciation savor of pedantry.—See ANDRONICUS. 


1 Hegemen.—Gouldman and Holyoke accont this ward on 


more agreeable to 


d have given into @ pro- {' 
i 


syllable | 


Hoiyo 


pher, that we are a 
accent ; but all our p 

penultimate accent to the latter, and the pen 
former word. 


classically, on the penultimate. 


us —This word is accented on the penuftimate 


bly to the general car, by Ainawor 

on the antepesultimate. : 

Hereclitus.—This name of the weeping philosopher is eo 

uently contrasted with that of Democritus, the laughisg 

to pronounce both with the same 

ists are uniform in giving the ante- 
ultimate 


y Labbe and Lempriere ; but, in my opinion more 


th, Gouldman and 


to the 


1082 GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 
ed — 
HI HO HY IA IL : 
Hes’ pe-ris Hi ‘a-me Hor-a-pol/lo Hyp’a-nis T-er‘chas 
Hes-per’i-tis Hits da ae 30 Ho-ra'ti-us Hyp-o-ri‘nus I-ar'da-nus 
Hes’ pe-rus Hip-pod‘a-mus Horace (Eng. ) Hy-pa‘tee T-as'i-des 
Hos 'ti-a Hip-pod’i-ce Hor'ci-as 10 Hyp’‘a-tha I-a'si-on 11, and 
Hes-ti-w’a 7 Hip-pod‘ro-mus Hor-mis‘das Hy-pe‘nor I-a'ei-us 
Ho’‘sus Hip’po-la Ho-ra’tus Hy-pe-ra‘on I'a-sus 
He-sych/i-a Hip-pol‘o-chus Hor-ten‘si-a 10 Hy-per‘bi-us— I-be!*i 
He-sych‘i-us Hip-pol’y-te 8 Hor-ti/num yp cr-bo/re-i I-be'ri-a 
He-tric’u-Jum Hip-pol’y-tus Hor-ten'si-us 10 Hy-po're-a, aod I-be'rus 
He-tru'ri-e Hip-pom’a-chus Hor-to’/na Hy-pe’ri-a I'bi 3 
Heu-rip'pa Hip-pom/e-don Ho’rus Hyp-e-re'si-a 1 Ibis 
Hex-ap’y-lum Hip-pom/‘e-no Hos-til/i-a Hy-per’i-des Ib/y-cus 
Hi-bor'ni-a, and Hip-pom/o-nes Hos-til/i-us Hy-pe-ri’on 29 I-ca‘ri-a 
Hy-ber/ni-a Hip-po-mol' gi Hun-ne-ri/cua Hyp-erm-nes’‘tra I-ca’ri-us 
Hi-bril‘des Hip'pon, Hip’po Hun-ni/a-des Hy-per’o-chus Ic'a-rus 
Hic-e-ta’on 24 Hip-po/na Hy-a-cin'thi-a Hy-per-och'i-des Ic'ci-us 10 
'on Hip’ po-nax Hy-a-cin'thus Hy-phe’‘us Ic/e-los 
Hi-ce’tas Hip-po-ni‘a-tes Hy/‘a-des Hyp'sa ‘ [I-ce'ni 
Hi-omp'sal Hip-po'/ni-um Hy-ag‘ois Hyp-se'a Ic/e-tas 
Hi‘e-ra Hip-pon/o-us Hy‘a-la Hyp-se‘nor Ich/nw 
Hi-e-rap'o-lis Hip-pop/o-des Hy-am’po-lis Hy p-se’/us Ich-nu‘sa 
Hi’e-rax Hip-pos‘tra-tus Hy-an‘thes Hyp-si-cra-te'a Ich-o-nu'phis 
Hi’e-ro Hip-pot'a-des Hy-an'tis Hyp-sic'ra-tos Ich-thy ‘agi S 
Hi-e-ro-ce'pi-a Hip’ po-tas, or Hy-ar’bi-ta Hyp-sip’y-le Ich‘thys 
Hi-er'o-cles Liip'po-toe Hy’as Hyr-ca'ni-a I-cil‘i-us 
Hi-e-ro-<du/Jum Hip-poth'o-0 Hy‘bla Hyr-ca‘num Ma/re Ic'ji-us 10 
Hi-er-om‘no-mon Hip-poth‘o-on Hy-bre’as, or Hyb’re-ast | Hyr-ca‘nus ‘cos 
Hi-e-ro-ne'sos Hip-poth-o-on'tis Hy-bri’a-nes Hyr’i-a Ic-ti‘nus 
Hi-c-ron-i-ca 30 Hip-poth’o-us Hyc’ca-ra Hy-ri‘e-us, and Hyr‘e-usj I'da 
Hi-e-ron'i-cus Hip-po'ti-on 11 Hy‘da, and Hy'de Hyr-mi’/na 1-dw'a 
Hi-c-ron'y-mus Hip-pu’ris Hyd‘a-ra Hyr‘ne-to, and I-de'us 
Hi--roph‘i-lus Hip’pus Hy-dar'nea Hyr‘ne-tho Id‘a-lus 
Hi-c-ro-aol'y-ma Hip'si-des Hy-~das‘pes Hyr-nith’/i-um Id-an-thyr‘sua 
Hig-na’ti-a Vi'a Hi'ra Hy‘dra Hyr‘ta-cus I-dar’nes 
Hi-la’ri-a Hir-pi'ni 4 Hy-dra‘mi-a 30 Hys‘i-a 11 l‘das 
Hi-la’ri-us Hir-pi‘ous, Q Hy-dra-o'tes lya'pa d/e-a§ 38 
Hi-mel’la Hir’ti-a 10 Hy-droch‘o-us Hya’sus, and Hys’si 3 | {-des/sa 
Him‘e-ra Hir‘ti-as Aulus Hy-dro-pho'ri-a Hys-tas‘ pes I-dit-a-i/sus 
Hi-mil'co Hir’'tus Hy'drus Hys-ti-c‘us ld'mon 
Hip-pag'o-ras His‘bon* Hy-dru‘sa I-dom/e-ne 8 
Hip-pal'ci-mus His-pa‘ni-a Hy’e-la I-dom-e-ne'us, of 
Hip’ pa-lus His-pel‘lum lly-emp’sal I-dom/e-neus}f 
Hip-par'chi-a 19 His'po Hy-et’tus I. I-do'the-a 
Hip-par/chus His-pul’la Hy-ge'i-a I-dri'e-us 
Hip-pa-ri‘nus His-tas’ Hy-gi’a-na 'A I-du'be-da 
Hip-pa'ri-oa His'ter Pa-cu'vi-us Hy-gi'nus I-ac/chus {-du'me, and Id-a-me’s 
Hip‘ pa-sus His-ti-w'a Hy fa, and Hy‘las I-a'der I-dy'i-a 
Hip’ pe-us His-ti-e/o-tis Hy-lac‘i-des I-a-lo‘mus [-o'ta 
Hip'pi 3 His-ti-e’us Hy-lac‘tor I-al'me-nus Ig'e-ni 
Hip'pi-a His'tri a . Hy le J-al‘y-sus Ig-na'ti-as 10 
Hip‘ pi-as Ho‘di-us Hy-lw‘us I-am/‘be Mi-a-i'ri 
Hip'pis Hol/o-cron Hy’ las I-am/bli-cus Il'ba 
Hip'pi-as Ho-me’rus Hy ‘lax I-am’e-nus 1]-o-ca'o-nee, and 
Hip’po Ho! mer (Eng.) Hyl'i-as I-am/i-da j]-e-ca-o-non ‘secs 
Hip-pob/o-tes Hom’‘o-le Hy !-la‘i-cus I-a-ni'‘ra I-ler‘da 
Hip-pob‘o-tus Ho mo’le-a Hy!lus I-an'the Il'i-a, or Rhe'a 
Hip-po-cen-tau'r Hom-o-lip'pus Hy-lon'o-me I-an‘the-a I-li/a-ci La‘di 3 
Hip-poc'o-on ° Hom-o-lo!i-des Hy-loph/a-gi 3 I-ap-e-ron‘i-des I-li‘a-cus 
Hip-po-cor-ys'tos Ho-mon-a-den ‘ses Hym-e-nw'us, and I-ap’e-tus} I-li‘a-des 
Hip-poc’'ra-tes Ho-no’ri-us Hy‘men I-a‘pis T'i-as 
Hip-po-cra’ti-a 12 Ho'ra Hy-met‘tus I-a-pyg’i-a Il'i-on 
Hip-po-cre/ne* 7 Ho-rac‘i-te 24 Hy-p='pa I-a‘pyx I-li‘o-ne 
Hip-pod/a-mas Ho'ra® Hy-pe’si-a 11 I-ar'bas Il-i-o/ne-as, or 


* Mippocrene.—Nothing can be better established than the 
pronunciation of this word in four syllables according to its 
original; and yet such ia the license of English poets, that the 
vot unfrequently contract it tothree. Thus Cooxg, Hesiod. 
Theog. v. 9. 


** And now to Hippocrene resort the fair; 
Or, Olmius, to thy sacred spring ropair.”? 
And a late translator of the Satires of Persius: 


8 Never did I so much as sip, 
Or wet with Hippocrene a lip.”? 


This contraction is inexcusable, as it tends to embarrass pro- 
sunciation, and lower the language of poetry. 


t ae ei ae accents — wor on the penultimate 
syllable ; but uldman, a olyoke 1 
on the antepenultimate. . pita abe, 


} Japetus.—*' Bon of Mpetus, o’er-subtle, go, 

And glory in thy artful theft below.” 
Cooxn’s Hesiod. 

§ Idea.—T his word, as » proper name, I find in no lexicog- 
vapher but Lempriere. The Euglish appellative, signifying ca 
image in the mind, has uniformly the accent on the second 
syllable, as in the Greck «4éa, in opposition to the Latin, which 
we generally fullow in other cases, and which, in this word 
has tho penultimate ahort, in Ainsworth, Lahbe, and our best 
prosodists ; and, accurding to this analogy, idea ought to have 
- he accent on the first syllable, and that syllable short, as the 


first of idiot. But when this word is a proper name, as the 
daughter of Dardanus, I should suppose it t to fall imo 
the genera] annlogy of pronouncing Greek names, not by ac 
cent, but by quantity ; and, therefore, that it ought to have the 
accent on the first syllable 3 and, according to our own analo 
gy, that syllable he le to be short, unless the penultimate ia 
the Greck is a diphthong, and then, according to general usage, 
it ought to have the accent. 


|| Jdomeneus.—The termination of nouns in exs was, 

the ancients, sometimes pronounce in two syllables, and some- 
times, as a diphthong, in one. Thus La tolla us, that 
Achilletis, Agylevs, Phalaretts, Apsirteiis, are pronounced 
commonly in four syllables, and Neretis, Orphetls, Porteds, 
Tereiis, in three, with the penultimate syllable short in all; 
but that these words, when in verse, have gonerelly the dipb- 
thong preserved in one syllable : 


‘¢ Eumenidum veluti demens videt agmina Pentheus.’’ Vireo. 
Ho observes, however, that the Latin poets very frequently 
dissolved the diphthong into two syllables: 


*¢ Naiadum cote, tantum non Orpheils Hebrum 
Penaque respectus, ct nunc manct Orpheils in te.”” 


The best rule, therefore, that can be given to an Englizh 
reader is, to pronounce words of this termination always with 
the vowels separated, except an English post, in imitation of 
the Greeks, should preserve the diphthong 5 bat, m the present 
word, [ should t I-dom'e-neus to J » whether 
in verse or prose. 
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IN IS IT 

I-li'’o neus* In’u-us l-sar'chus 12 
J-lis‘sus I-ny‘cus I-sau’ri-a 
{-lith-y-i/a lo l [-sau'ri-cus 
1)'i-um, or Il/i-oa I-ob’a-tes I-sau/rus 
Jl-lib‘e-ria ‘o-bes © le che'nia 12 
Kl-lib‘u-la I-o-la‘i-a Is-cho-la/us 
I-li-tur’gis I/o-laa, or J-o-la‘us Is-chop‘o-lis 
il-lyr'i-com [-ol ‘clos Iscom’a chus 
[Vly-rie, and Ielyr'i-a | I/o-le 1 8 le'i-a 10 
Ji ly r‘i-cus Si/nus Ion Is-de-ger'des 
Us lyr‘i-us I-o'ne 8 Is-i-do’rus 
Il'u-a 7 I-o'ves Is'i-dore (Eng.) 
{-lyr‘ gis I-o'ni-a I'sis 
[Jus I-o' pas Is‘ma-rus, and Is‘ma-ra 
I-man-u-en'ti-us 10 l’o-pe Is-mo'ne 8 J 
Im‘a-usf I/o-phon Is-mo'ni-as 
Im’ha-rus os Is-men‘i-des 
Im-brac'i-des Ip/e-pa [s-me‘nus 
1m-bras'i-des Iph-i-a-nas'sa I-s0c'ra-tes 
Im’bra-sas Iph/i-clus, or Iph’i-cles |Is‘sa 7 
Im'bre-us I-phic’ra-tcs Is‘se 8 
Im'bri-us I-phid‘a-mus Is‘sus 
Im-briv/i-um Iph-i-de-mi‘a Is‘ter, and Is'trus 
Im‘bros Iph-i-go-ni'at Ist/hmi-a 
In‘a-chi 3 12 Iph-i-me-di/af Ist‘hmi-us 
f na‘chi-a I-phim‘e-don Ist‘hmus Jor-nan‘des Us 
i-nach’i-de Iph-i-me-du/sa {s-ti-w'o-tis- Jo-se'phus Fla’vi-us La-bob’ri-gi 3 
I-nach’i-des [-phin/o-e 8 Is‘tri-a Jo vi-a/nus La-bo'tas 
I-na'chi-um I-phin‘o-us Is-trop‘o-lis Jo'vi-an (Eng.) La-bra‘de-us 
In‘a-chus 12 I'phis ‘sus Juba Lab-y-rio‘thus 
I-nam/a-mos I-phit/i-on 11 I-ta‘li-a 7 Ju-de’a La-ca’/na 
I-nar’i-me 8 Iph‘i-tus It'a-Ly (Eng.) Ju-gpn'tes Lac-e-de’ mon 
In‘a-rus Iph’'thi-me I-tal’t-ca Ju-ga'ri-us Lac-o-de-mo'ni-i 
In-ci-ta‘tus Ip-ev’a 29 I-tal/i-cus Ju-gur‘tha Lac-e-deem'o-nes 
In-da-thyr ‘sus Ira 17 It’a-lus Julia 7 Lac-¢~de-mo'ni-anrs 
In'di-a I-re-no I-tar‘grin Ju-li/a-dea (Eng.) 
In-dig'e-tes Ir-o-ne'us It‘e-n 20 Ju-li-a‘nus La-cer'ta 
fn-dig'e-ti 3 I-re‘sus 1-tem/a-les Ju'li-an (Eng.) Lach/a-res 
In‘dus Irie Ith‘a-ca Ju’li-i 4 La'ches 1 12 
['‘no 1 I'rus I-thob‘a-lus Ju-li-o-ma! Lach '‘e-sis|| 
[-no/a 7 Is'a-das I-tho'me Ju-li-op'o-lis ‘i-das 
{-no’ pus I-sw/a 7 Ith-o-ma!i-a Ju’lis La-ci‘des 
[-no'us I-sn'us I-tho/mus Ju‘li-us Cesar La-cin'i-a 
I-no'res Is/a-mus Ith-y-phal’lus Ju/ni-a 7 La-cin-i-cn’ses 
In‘su-brea I-aan'der I-to'ni-a 7 Ju'no La-cin'i-um 
In-ta-pher/nes I-sa'pis I-to/nus Ju-no-na'li-e ‘mon 
In-te-ram/nu lear, and Ie/a-ra It-u-ra/a . |Ju-no/nes La'co 1 
In-ter-ca'ti-a 11 I’sar, and I-se’us I-tu‘ram Ju-no/ni-a La-cob‘ri-ga 


* See LpoMBNEUS. 


¢ Imaus.—All our prosodists make the ponultimate syllable 
of this word short, and, consequently, accent it on the ante 
nultimato ; but Dfilton, by a license he was allowed to take, 
accents it on the ponultimate sylinble: 


66 As when a vulture on /maus bred, 
Whoee snowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds.” 

t Iphigenia.—The antepenultimate syllable of this word had 
been in quiet possession of the accent for more than a century, 
till some Grooklings of Inte have attemptod to place the stress 
on the penultimate, in compliment to the original Ipcyévera. 
If we ask our innovators on what principles they pronounce 
this word with tho accent on the ¢, they answer, because the i 
stands for the diphthong ¢:, which, being long, must necessa- 
rily have the accent on it: but it may be roplied, this was in- 
deed the case in the Latin language, but not in the Greek, 
where we find a thousand Jong penultimates without the ac- 
cent. It is true, one of the vowels which composed a diph- 
thong in Greek, when this diphthong was in the penultimate 
syliable, generally had an accent on it, but not inyariably ; for 
a long penultimate syllable did not always attract the accent 
in Greek as it did in Latin. An instance of this, among thou- 
sands, is that famous linc of dactyles in Homsr’s Odyssey, ex- 
preasing the tumbling down of the stone of Sisyphus : 


“ Adres tncira wbdovde xuNlvdero Naas dvatdijs.” 
Odyss. b. ll. 


Another striking instance of the same accentuation appears 
in the two first verses of the Iliad : 


“Mie dade Ocd WyAniddew, ’Ayrfos 
OvrAopérny, 9 pupl’ “Ayatois drye 26nxn.” 


1 know it may be said that the written accents we see on 
Greek words are of no kind of authority, and that we ought 
always to give accent to penultimate long quantity, as the 
Latina did. Not here to enter into a dispute about the au- 
thority of the written accents, tho nature of the acute, and its 
connexion with quantity, which has divided the learned of 
Europe for so many years—till we bavo a clearer idea of the 
mature of the human voice, and the properties of speakin 
sounds, which alone can clear the difficulty—for tho sake o 
uniformity, perhaps it were better to adopt the prevailing mode 
of pronouncing Greek proper oamcs like the Latin, by making 


the quantity of the penultimate syllable the regulator of the 
accent, though contrary to the gonius of Greek accentuat’on, 
which made the ultimate syllable its regulator ; and, if this 
ashe was long, the accent could never rise higher than 

e penultimate. Perhaps in Jan , as in Jaws, it is not 
of so much importance that the rules of cither should bo 
exactly right, as that they should be certainly and easily 
known ;—#0 the object of attention in the present case is not 
so much what ought to be done, as what actually is done ;— 
and, as pedantry will always be more pardonable than tltt- 
eracy, if we are in doubt about tha prevalence of custom, it 
will always be safer to lean to the side of Greek or Latin 
than of our own language. 


Iphimedia.—This and the forogoing word have the accont 
on the same syllable, but for what reason cannot be casily 
conceived. That Iphigenia, paving (2° diphthong e in its 
penultimate syllable, should have the accent on that syllabic, 
though not the soundest, is at least a plausible reason ; but 
why should our prosodists give the same accent to the i in 
Iphimedia? which, coming from igi and pedéw, has no such 

tensions. If they say it has the accent in the Greek word, 
it may be answered, this is not esteomed a sufficient reason for 
placing the accent in Iphigenia ; besides, it is giving up the 
sheet-anchor of modern prosodists, the quantity, as the regu- 
lator of accent. We know it was an axiom in Greok prosody, 
that, when the last syllable was long by nature, the accont 
could not rise beyond the penultimate ; but we know, too, that 
this axiom is abandoned in Demosthencs, Aristoteles, and a 
thousand other words. The only reason, therefore, that re- 
mains for the penultimate accentuation of this word, is, tnat 
this syllable is long in some of the best pocts. Beitso. Let 
those who have more learning and leisure than I have find it 
out. In the interim, as this may perhaps be a long one, I must 
recur tomy advice under the last word ; though Ainsworth has, 
in my opinion, very properly left tho penultimate syllable of both 
these words short, yet thoee who affect to be thought learned 
will always find thoir account in departing, as far as possible 
a the analogy of their own language in favor of Greek an 

tin. 


|| Lackesie.— 
“¢ Clotho and Lachests, whose boundless sway, 
With Atropos both men and gods obey.”* 
Cooxn’s Hesiod. Theog.v SS 
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LA : LA LE LI LU 
Le-co'ni-a, and La-o-da'mi-a 3 Lau’ron Leu'ca Li-ne’a 
La-con‘i-ca I a-od‘i-ce 8 La'us Pom pe'i-a Leu’cas Li-me'ni-a 
Lac‘ra-tes La-od-i-ce’a Lau'sus Leu-ca'tes | Lim‘ne 
Lac’ri-nes La-od -i-ce/ne Lau'ti-um 10 Leu-ca’si-on 1 Lim-ne'um 
Lac-taa‘ti-us 10 La-od'o-chus La-ver’na Leu-cas'pis Lim-na-tid'‘i-e 
Lac’ter La-og'o-r.us Lav-i-a‘na 7 Leu'ce Lim-ni'a-ce 
Lac'y-des La-og'o-ras La-vin'i-a Leu'ci 3 Lim-ni-o'ta 
Lac'y-dus 24 La-og'o-re 8 La-vin’i-um, or Leu-cip! Lim-no' ni-a 
La‘das I a-o-me-di'a* 30 La-vi/num Leou-cip'pi-des Li'moa 
La‘de 8 la-om'e-don Le!a-des Leu-cip’pus Lin-ca‘ai-d 4 
La‘des La-om-e-don’'te-us Le-e'i 3 Leu'co-la Lin‘dus 
La‘don La-om-e don-ti'a da Le-w'na Leu‘con Lin! 
La laps La-on‘o-me 8 Le-an‘der Leu-co'ne 8 { Lin-ter‘na pe’lus 
La li-a La-on-o-me'ne Le-an/dre Leu-co'nes Lin-tor‘num 
La-li-a‘nus La-oth’o-e 8 Le-an'dri-as Leu-con‘o-e Li‘nus 
Le'li-us, C La‘o-us Le ar'chus 12 Leu-cop‘e-tra Li'o-des 
Le'na, and .2-2/ns Lap’a thus Leb-a-de’a Leu'co- phrys Lip'a-ra 
120'ne-us Laph rina Leb‘e-dus, or Leb/e-dos | Leu-cop'o-lis Lip‘o-ris 
Lmw'pa Mag'na La-phys‘ti-um Le-be'na | Teu'cos Liph'‘lum 
La-er'tas > La-pid'e-i Le-bin'thos, and ; Leu-co‘si-a 11 Lip-o-do‘rus 
La-er‘ti-us Di-og'e-nes | La-pid’o-us Le-byn‘thos Leu-co-syr'i-i 4 Li-quen'ti-a 
La-stryg'o-nes Lap’‘i-the Le-cha’um Leu-coth/o-e, or Lir-ce'us 
Le'ta Lap-i-the’um Lec'y-thus 24 Leu-co’the-a Li-ri'o-pe 
Le-to'ri-a Lap’i-tho Le'da Leuc’tra Li‘ris 
ee Lap’/i-thus Le-de/a Leuc’trum Li-sin'i-as 
evi 3 La’‘ra, or La-ran‘da Le‘dus Leu'cus Lis'soa 
Le-vi'nus La-ren’ti-a, and Le'gi-o Leu-cy-a/ni-as Lus‘sus 
La-ga’ri-a Lao-ren'ti-a 10 Le‘i-tus 4 Leu-tych’i-des Lis'ta 
La’gi-a 20 La’res Le‘lape Le-va'na 7 Lit'a-brum 
Lag’'i-des Lar'ga Lel'e- Le-vi‘/nus Lit‘a-na 
La-cin‘i-a Lar’gus Le‘lex Lex-o'vi-i 4 Li-tav‘i-cus 
La’ gus La-ri‘des Le-man’nus Li-ba‘ni-us Li+er/num 
La-gu‘sa La-ri/na Lem ‘nos Lib‘a-nus Lith-o-bo/li-e 
La-gy'ra 6 La-ri/‘num Le-mo'vi-i 3 Lib-en-ti‘na Li thrus 
La-i‘a-des 3 La-tis'sa Lem’u-res Li‘ ber Li-tu’bi-um 
La'i-as La-ris'‘sus Le-mu'ri-a, and Lib‘e-ra 20 Lit-y-or‘sas 
La/is La’ri-as Le-mv-ra’'li-a Lib-er-a‘li-a Liv'i-a Dru-sil‘le 
La‘i-us Lar’noe Le-ne’us Li-ber‘tas Liv-i-ve’i-us 
Lal’a-ge La-ro!/ni-a Len‘tu-lus Li-be‘thra Li-vil la 
La-las’sis Lar’ti-us Flo/rus Le'o Li-beth'ri-des Li'vi-us 
Lam/a-chus Lar-to-let/a-ni Le-o-ca'di-a Lib/i-ci, Li-be‘ci-i Liv'y (Eng.; 
L.a-mal’mon Lar've Le-o-co'ri-on Lib-i-ti/na ‘boa 
Lam-bra‘ni 3 La-rym'na Le-oc/ra-tes Li'bo 1 Lo‘ce-us 10 
Lam’brus La-rys‘i-um 11 Le-od'/a-mas Li'bon Lo’cha 
La'mi-a Las‘si-a 10 Le-od/o-cus Lib-o-phe-ni'ces Lo'chi-as 
La-mi‘a-cum bel‘lum =| Las’sus, or La/sus Le-og'o-ras Li‘bri 4 Lo‘eri 
imi-@ Las‘the-nos Le’on Li-bur’na Lo’cris 
La/mi-as 2'li-us Las-the’ni-a, or Le-o'na Li-bur‘ni-a Lo-cus‘ta 
La-mi'rus Lae-the-ni‘at Le-on'a-tust Li-bur'ni-des Lo-cu'ti-as 10 
Lam’ pe-do Tat/a-gus Le-on/i-das Li-bur‘num mare Lol li-e Pao-ti/ns 
Lam-pe'ti-a 10 Lat-e-ra/nous Plau'tus | Le-on'ti-um, and Li-bur'nus Lol-li-a‘nus 
Lam'pe-to, and La-te‘ri-um Le-on-ti/ni 4 Libs Lol’ li-us 
Lam'pe-do 1a -ti-a‘lis Le-on-to-ceph/a-lus Lib‘y-a Lon-di‘num 
Lam’ po-us, and La-she-a' lis Le-on'ton, or Lib’y-cum ma/re Lon'den (Eng.) 
Lam'pi-a J.a-ti-a‘ris Le-on-top'o-lis Lib‘y-cus, and Lop-ga-re’nus 
Lam'pon, Lam/‘pos, or} Le-she-a'ris Te-on-tych’i-des Li-bys’tis Lon-gim/‘a-nns 
Lam’pus La-ti/ni 3 4 Le'os Li’bys Loa-gi'nas 
Lam-po-no'a La-tin‘j-us Le-os'the-nes Li-bys‘sa Loo-go-bar'di 
Uen-po!ni-a, and La-ti/nus Le-o-tych'i-des Lic/a-tes Lon'gu-la 
Lam-po/ni-um La‘ti-um Lep'i-da Li'cha ioe pen ee 
Lam-po'ni-us La'she-um Lep'i-dus Li‘chas 1 Lor'di 3 
Lam-prid‘i-us Z/'li-us =| La'ti-us 10 a | Le-phyr‘i-am Li'ches Lor’y-ma 
Lam'pro-cles Lat’/mus a Le-pi‘nus Li-cin‘i-a Lo‘us, or Lo’tos 
Lam/prus La-to!i-a Le-pon'ti-i 4 Li-cin‘i-us Lo-toph‘a-gi 3 
Lamp’sa-cus, and La-to'is Le'pre-os8 Li-ci'nas us, and A‘o-u 
Lamp’sa-chum La-to/us Le! pri-um Li-cym’ni-us La'a 7 
Lamp-te'ri-a ].a-to/na Lep’'ti-nes Li‘de 18 La'ca 
Lam/‘pus La-top’o-lis Lep’tis Li-ga’ri-us Lu‘ca-gus 20 
La/mus La‘tre-us Le'ri-a ; Li-ge/a La-ca'ni 3 
Lam’y-ras Lau-do'ni-« Le-ri‘na Li/ger Lo-ca/ni-e 
La-nas'/sa Lau-fella Ler‘na Li'ger, or Lig’o-ris La-ca'ni-us 
Lan‘ce-a 10 Lau'ra Le'ro Lig‘o-ras Lo-ca'nus 
Lan'ci-a 10 Lau’'re-a Le'ros Lig'u-res Le'can (Eng.) 
(Lan'di-e Lau-ren-ta'li-e Les‘bus, or Les'bos — | Li-gu'ri-e Lu-ca'ri-a, or Le-ce ri-0 
Lan’'gi-a Lau-ren‘tes agri Lea'ches 12 Lig-o-ti'nus i-as 
Lan-go-bar'di 3 Tau-ren'ti-a I Lea-tryg/o-nes Li/gus 18 Lu'ce-res 
La-nu'vi-um Lav-ren-ti/ni 4 Le-ta'‘num Lig‘ y-o8 Lu-ce!ri-a 
La-o-bo/tas or Lab/o-tas| Lau-ren‘tum Le-the'us Li-gyr’ Lu-ce’ti-aus 10 
La-woc'o-on Lau-ren’ti-us 10 Le'the Li-lp/a Lu'ci-a' 
La-od'a-mas Lau'ri-on Lotus Lil-y-be'am nus 
s — Quanquam de hac voce amplius cogitandum cum eraditis viris 
“ Evagore, Laomedia join, existimem. ‘Till, then, these learned men have considered this 
And thou, Polynome, the num‘rous line. word, { think we may be allowed to consider it as formed 


Cooxr’s Hesiod. Theog. v. 399. from the Latin leo and natus, lion-born, and, as the ¢ in xetus 


Keo Iputorntas is long. 
have the 


accent, 


shadow of reason can be given why it should not 
This is the accentuation constan 


1 ‘ tly givea 
¢ Lasthenia.—All the proeodists I have consulted, except te it in the play of Cymbeline, and is, in my opinica, ek 


Ainsworth, eccent this word on the penultimate syllable 3 and, 


though English analogy would prefer the accent on the ante- Lucia.—Labbe cries oat 
penultimate, we must necessarily yield to such a decided su- | this word on the penultimate, 
periority of votes for the penultimate in a word so little Angli- | to have the accent on the antepenu 
eised by use.—Seo Ivniaunta. says he, we b 

Leonatus.—In the accentuation of this word I have fol- | Ammia, 


whic 


against those who accent 
as a Latin word, ought 
ftimate syllable. If once, 


reak through rules, why should we not 
Anastasia, Cecilia, Vosctéa Netatie, ke., with 


t 
owed Labbe and Lempriere: the former of whom saye— | the accont on the penultimate likewise This ought to be a 
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Lu'cé-an (Eng.) Ly’ gus Mean’a-lus Mar’a tha Mas-eil'-a 7 
La'ci-fer wy-imi' £0 Me’ ni-us Mar’a-thon Mas-sy'la 
Lu-cil'i-us Ly'max M2’ non Mar’a-thos Ma-eu'ri-us 
Lo-cil/la Lyn-ci‘des Me-o'ni-a Mar-cel’la Ma:tho 
Lo-ci‘/na Lyn-ces'tz Mx-on’i-de Mar-cel-li‘nus Am-mi- | Ma-ti-o-ni 
Lu'ci-us 10 Lyn ces'tes Mw-on’i-~ies a'nus Mu-ti/nus 
Lu-cre‘ti-a 10 Lyn ces’ti-us Me’‘o-nis Mar-cel'lus Ma-tis‘co 
Lo-cret‘i-lis | Lyn-ce'as Mo-o! te Mar'ci-a 10 Ma-tra'li-a 
Lu-cre'ti-us 10 Lyn‘cus, Lyn-c@/us, or Ma-o'tis Pa‘lus Mar-ci-a’na Me-tro’na 
Lu-cri‘num Lynx Mw’‘si-a Syl/va 11 Mar-she-a'na Mat-ro-na’li-a 
Lu-cri/nus Lyn-ci'dz Me’ vi-a Mar-ci-a-nop ‘o-lis Mat-ti‘a-ci 3 
Luc-ta ‘ti-us Lyr'c@ M@'vi-us Mar-ci-a’nus 10 Ma-tu'ta 
Lu-cul ‘le-a Lyr-cw’ us Ma’ gas Mar'ci-us Sa-bi’nus Mae'ri 3 
Lu-cul'lus Lyr-co’a Ma-gel'la Mar-co-man'ni Mav-ti-ta'ni-a 
Lu‘cu-mo 20 Lyr'cus Mag'e-t2 Mar‘cus Mau/rus 
Lu'cus Lyr-nes'sus Ma ‘gi Mar‘di 3 Mav-ra'si-t 4 
Log-du‘num Ly-san/der Ma‘gi-us Mar’di-a Mav-so'lus 
Lane 7 Ly-san'dra Magna Gre'ci-a Mar-~lo'ni-us Ma'vors 
Lu‘pa. Ly-sa/ni-as Mag-nen‘ti-us 10 Mar’dus Ma-vor'ti-a 10 
Lu-per'cal* Ly’se 8 Mag’‘nes Mar-e-o'tia Max-en‘ti-as 10 
Lu-por-ca'li-a Ly-si/a-des Mag-ne’si-a 11 Mar-gin/i-a, and Max-im-i-a‘nue 
Lu-per'ci 3 Lys-i-a-nas'sa Ma’go Mar-gi-a’ni-a Max-i-mil-i-o'na 
Lu-per cus Ly-si/a-nax Ma ‘gon Mar-gi'tes Max-i-mi‘nus 
Lu’ pi-as, or La’pi-a Lys‘i-as 11 Mag-on-ti/a-cum Ma-ri'a or Ma’ri-af Maz'i-min (Eng.) 
Lu'pus Lys i-cles Ma‘gus Ma-ri‘a-ba Max’i-mus 
Lu-si-ta'ni-a Ly-sid'i-ce Ma-her'bal Ma-ri-am‘ne Maz’a-ca 
Lu-s0'nes Ly-sim’a-che Ma’i-a Ma-ri-a’/nw Fos'sx Ma-za'ces 
Lus'tri-cus Lys-i-ma‘chi-a Ma-jes‘tas Ma-ri-an-dy/num Ma-ze’us 
Lo-ta’ti-us Ly-sim‘a-chus Ma-jo-ri-a/nus Ma-ri-a'nus Ma-za'res 
Lu-te’ri-us Lys-i-mach’' i-les eres Ma-ri’ca Maz’e-ras 
La-te'ti-a 10 Lys-i-me'li-a Ma‘la For-tu'na Ma-ri'ci 3 Ma-zi’ces, and 
Lv-to’ri-us Ly-sin‘o-e 8 Mal'a-cha Mar'i-cus Ma-zy'ges 
Ly-w!' us Ly-sip’ pe Ma-le/a Ma-ri‘na Me-c#‘nus, or 
Ly‘bas Ly-sip/pus Mal/ho, or Ma'tho Ma-ri'nus Me-co’'nas 
Lyb‘y-a, or Ly-bis'sa Ly’sia Ma’li-a Ma’ri-on Me-cha’ne-us 
Lyc’a-bas Ly-sis'tra-tus Ma'li-i 4 Ma'ris Me-cis'to-us 
Lyc-a-be‘tus Ly-sith‘o-us Ma'lis Ma-ris'sa Mec’ri-da 
Ly-ca’s Ly'so Mal’le-a, or Mal'li-a Mar’ i-sus Me-de’a 
Ly-cv‘um Ly-ta’a Mal'li-us Ma-ri’ta Me-dee +cas'te 8 
Ly-co’us Ly-za/ni-as Mal’los Ma’ ri-us Me'di-a 7 
Ly-cam'bes Mal-thi’'nus Mar'ma-cus Me:di-as 
Ly-ca/on Mal-va'na Mar-ma-ren/se@ Med'i-cus 
Lye-e-o/nl-a Ma-ma'us - Mar-mar/i-ca Mo-di-o-ma-tri‘ces 
Ly’‘cas M. Ma-mer'cus Mar-mar’i-dw Me-di-o-msa-tri'ci 
Ly-cas'to Ma-mer'thes Mar-ma’'ri-on Moe-di-ox!u-mi 
Ly-cas‘tum MA'CA Mam-er-ti/na Ma’ro 1 Med-i-tri/na 
Ly-cas‘tus Ma‘car Mam-er-ti‘ni 4 3 Mar-o-bud‘u-i 2 Me-do/a-cus, or 
Ly’ce 8 Ma-ca're-us Ma-mil’i-a Ma’ron Me-du'a-cus 
Ly‘ces Ma-ca’ri-a Ma-mil‘i-i 4 Mar-o-ne/a Med-o-bith’y-ni 
Ly-coe'um Mac’a-ris Ma-mil’i-us Mar-pe‘si-a 10 Mo-dob’ri-ga 
Lych-ni‘des Ma-ced’nus Mam-ma’a Mar-pes‘sa Me‘don 
Lyc’‘i-e Mac‘e-do Ma-mu'ri-us Mar-pe! sus Mec-don'ti-as 10 
Lyc’i-des Mac-e-do’ni-a Ma-mur’ra Mar'res Moed-u-e’na 
Ly-cim/na Mac-e-lon/i-cus 30 Ma-nas‘ta-bal Mar-ru’ vi-um, or Med-ul-li‘na 
Ly-cim'ni-e Ma-cel’la Man-ci/nus Mar-ru’bi-um Me'dus 
Ly-cis'cus Ma’cer A2-my!'i-us Man-da‘ne 8 Mars Me-du‘sa 
Lyc'i-as 10 Ma-chem'ra Man-da'nes Mar’‘sa-la Me-gab‘i-zi 
Lyc-o-me! 90 Ma-chan'i-das Man-de’la Mar-se/ua Meg-a-by’zus 
Ly ‘oon Ma-cha'on Man-do’ni-us Mar’se 8 Meg’a-c 
Ly-co'ne 8 Ma'cra Man/dro-cles Mar'si 3 Mo-gac'li-des 
fo- Mac-ri-a’/ nus Man-droc'li-das Mar-sig’ni 3 Me-ge'ra 
Ly-cop/o-lie Ma-cri‘nus, M. Man'dron Mar-sy’a-ba Mo-ga'le-as 
co Ma/cro Man-du'bi-i 4 Mar’tha Meg-a-le’si-a 11 
~Co'Ti-as Ma-cro’bi-i 4 Man-du-bra’ti-us Mar'ti-a 10 Me-ga'li-a 
~co'ris Ma-cro’bi-us Ma'nes Mar'she-a Meg-a-lup’o-lis 
Ly-cor'mas Mac’ro-chir Ma-ne’tho Mar-ti-a'lia Meg-a-ine‘de 8 
Ly-cor'tas Ma-cro’nes Ma'ni-a Mar'ti-al (Eng.) Moeg-a-ni'ra 
yo-o-su'ra Mac-to’ ri-um Ma-nil’i-a Mar-ti-a/nus Meg-e-pen’thes 
c'tas Mac-vu-lo’nus oye eo se Mar-ti‘na Meg‘a-rat «s 
-cur'gi-des Ma-des'tes an/i-mi 4 Mar-tin-i-a/nus Meg-e-re'u 
cues Ma-de’' tes Man’li-a Mar’ti-us 10 Meg’s-ris 
Ly‘cus Mad! y-ea Man'li-us Tor-qua/tus | Ma-rul’lus Me-gar'sus 
Ly/’de 8 Mm-an/der Man/nus Mas-m-syl'i-i 4 Me-gas'the-nes 
Lyd’i-e Mw-an/dri-a Man-sue’tus Mas-i-nia’sa Me'ges 
d‘i-es Me-ce'nas Man-ti-ne/a Mas‘sa Me-gil'la 
Lyd/i-us Medi 3 Man-ti-ne'us Mas’‘sa-ga Me-gie'ta 
‘dus Me’ li-us Man'ti-us 10 Mas-sag'e-t@ Me’'la Pom-po'n'-w9 
Lyg'de-miss or Mam-ac-te'ri-a Man’to Mas-sa'na 7 Me-gis'ti-a 
yg'da-mus Mren‘a-des Man’tu-a Mas sa‘ni 3 Me-ie'nx 
Lyg’i-i 4 Meen’a-la Mar-a-can/da Mas’si-cus “| Me-lam’pus 
warning against our pronouncing the West-India island S%. ; ward, adopted it in this place, and pronounced it Laper'csi, 
Lucia as we sometimes hear i . Luci'a. which grated every ear that him. 


t Maria.—This word, says Labbe, derived from the Hebrew 
has the accent on the second syllable ; but when a Latin word, 
the feminine of Marius, it has the accent on the first. 

{ Megera.—!I havein 4 word followed Labbe, Ainsworth, 
Gouldman, and Holyoke, by adopting the antepenultimate ac- 
cent, in opposition to Lempriere, who accents the penultimate 
syllable. 

§ Megareus.—Labhe pronounces this word in four syllables, 
when a noun substantive; but Ainsworth marks itas a trisyl- 
lable when a proper nama, and, in my opinion, incorrectly.-~ 
Seo IDOMENRUE. 


* Lyupercal.—This word is so little interwoven with our 
sanguage, that it ougbt to have its true Latin accent on the 
penultimate syllable. But wherever the anteponultimate ac- 
cent is adopted ia verse, as in Shakspeare’s Julius Cesar, 
where Antony says, 


‘You all did see that on the Lu'percal 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown’’— 


ae ht to preserve it.—Mr Barry, the actor who was in- 
formed by some echolar of the Latin pronunciation of this 


o 
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ME MI MO MU NA 
Mel-anch-ln’ni Me-nod’o-tus Mi-cip'sa Ma’ci-a 5 10 Moa-so’ni-us Ru fos 
Me-'an‘chras Me-nw'co-us (0 Mic'y-thus 24 ce’nus Mus-to'la 
Mel/a-ne Me-ne'tes Mi'daa Mo-rag‘e-tes Mo-thul’las 
Me-la/ne-us Mo-no'ti-ug 10 Mi-le‘a of Argos Mo'ris Mu’ti-e 10 
Me-lani-da Me‘non Mid’e-a of Bootia Ma‘di Me-til’i-e 
Me-ia'ni-on Me-noph'i-lus Mi-la‘ni-on won Mo'ti-nat 
Mel-a-nip'pe Men‘ta, or Min’the Mi-lo'si-i 4 12 Mo-on'i-des Mu-ti’nes 
Mel-a-nip’pi-des Men ‘tos Mi-le‘a' us 10 Ma‘ra Mo-ti‘nus 
Mel-a-nip‘ pus Men-tis’sa Mi-le‘ti-a 10 Mee'si-a Mu'ti-us 10 
Mcl-a-no‘pus Men'to Mi-le’ti-um 10 Mo-gy/ni Ma-tu'nus, or 
Mel-a-nos'y-ti Men’tor Mi-le’tus Mo-le'i-a Mu-tus’csx 
Mo-lun‘thi-i 4 Me-nyllus Mil‘i-as Mo-li’o-ne My-ag'rus, or My’o~ke 
Mo-lan ‘thi-us Mo‘ra Mil‘i-chus 12 Mo'lo Myc‘a-let 
Me-.an tho Me’ra, or Mo'ra Mi-li‘nus Mo-lo'is Myc-a-les’sus 
M+ lan thus Mer-cu’ri-us Mil-i-o'ni-a Mo-lor/chus 19 My-ce'na 
Me 18 Mer'cu-ry (Eng.) Mi‘lo Mo-los‘si 3 Myc-e-ri'nus 
Mel-o-a/ ger Mc-ri‘o-nes Mi-lo/ni-us Mo-loa‘si-a, or Myc-i-ber'na 
Mcel-c-ag'ri-dee Mer’msa-rus Mil-ti'a-doe Mo-los'sis Myc’i-thus 
Me-lo-aan‘dor Merm na-dea Mil'to Mo-los‘sus My’‘con 
Me'las Mer’o-e 8 Mil‘vi-us Mol-pa‘di-a Myc’o-nef 
Mel’e-se Mer‘o-pe 8 Mil’ y-as Mol ‘pus My‘don 
Mol-c-sig’o-nes, or Me'rops Mi-mal!‘lo-nes Mo/lus My-ec'pho-ris 

Mel-c-sig'e-na Me’roa Mi‘mas Mo-lyc’ri-on My-o'nus 
Me‘li-a Mer‘u-la Mim-ner'mus Mo-mem’ phis Myg‘don 
Mel-i-be‘us Me-sab‘a-tes Min’ci-us 10 Mo’mus Myg-do/ni-a 
Mel-i-cer'ta Me-sa‘bi-us Min‘da-rus Mo/na Myg‘do-nus 
Mel-i-gu’nis Me-sa’ pi-a Mi-ne’i-dea Mo- ne’ ses My-4as‘sa 
Me-li‘na Me-sau'bi-us Mi-ner!'va Mo-ne’sus My'le, or My'‘las 
Me-li‘sa 7 Me-sem’bri-a Min-er-va‘li-e Mo-ne'ta y' 

Me-lis‘sn Mo-se'ne Min‘i-o Mon’‘i-ma My-lit‘ta 
Me-lis’sus Mes-o-me'des Min-ne'i 3 Mon’ i-mus Myn‘dus 
Mel'i-ta Mes-o-po-ta/mi-a Mi-no/a Mon‘o-dus My’‘nes 
Mel’'i-te Mos-sa‘la Mi-no‘is Mo-na ‘cus Myn/i-w 4 
Mcel-i-te'ne Mes-sa-li‘na 3 Mi‘nos Mo-no’‘lo-us My-0‘ni-a 
Meli-tus (accuser of | Mes-ra-ii/nus Min-o-tau'rus Mo-noph‘i-lus Myr-ci'nus 

Socrates) Mes-sa'na 7 Min’the Mon-ta‘nus My-ri‘cus 
Me’li-us Mes-sa'pi-a Min-tur'ne Mo-noph ‘a-ge My-ri'nusg 
Mol-ix-an/drus Mes’sa-tis Mi-nu‘ti-e 10 Mon’y-chus 6 12 My-ri'na 
Me-lob/o-sis* Mes'se 3 Mi-nu’ti-us 10 Mon‘y-mus Myr’i-o 
Me‘lon Mes-so'is 5 Min‘y-e 6 Mo'phis Myr-mec'i-des 
Me'los Mos-se’/ne, or Mea-se'na | Min‘ y-as Mop’si-um 10 Myr-mid o-nes 
Mel'pi-a Mes-se’ni-a Min‘y-cus Mop-so'pi-a My-ro’nus 
Mel-pom/e-ne 8 Mes'tor Mi-ny'i-a 6 Mop’sus My-ro-ni-a'nas 
Me-mac‘e-ni Me-su'la Min‘y-tus Mor-gan‘ti-um 10 My-ron’‘i-des 
Mem‘ mi-a Met’a-bus Mir’a-coa Mor'i-ni Myr’rhe 
Mem'mi-us Met-a-git'ni-a Mi-se'’num Mor-i-tas/gus Myr’'si-lus 
Mem/‘non Mot-a-ni‘ra Mi-se‘nus Mo!ri-us Myr’‘si-nus (a city; 
Mom ’phis Met-a-pon/‘tum Mi-sith‘o-us Mor’phe-us My-stal‘i-des 
Mem-phi'tis Mct-a-pon‘tus Mi’thras Mors Myr’sus 
Me‘na, or Mo’nes Me-tau/rus Mith-ra-da'tee Mo'rys Myr'te-a (Venus) 
Me-nal'cas Me-tel’la Mi-thre‘nes Mo’sa Myr-te/a (a city) 
Mo-nal’ci-das Me-tel‘li 3 Mith-ri-da’tes Mos‘chi 3 19 Myr’ti-las 
Men-a-lip'pe Me-thar/ma Mith-ri-da’‘tis Mos‘chi-on Myr-to‘um Ma‘re 
Mon-a-lip'pus Me-thi‘on 29 Mith-ro-bar-za/nes Mos‘chus Myr-tun’ti-am 10 
Me-nan ‘dor Me-tho‘di-us Mit-y-le‘ne, and Mo-sel‘la Myr-tu'se 
Me-na’pi-i 4 Me-tho'no 8 Mit-y-le/ns Mo’ses Myr’'tis 
Men‘a pis Me thyd/ri-um Mi'tys Mo-sych’lus Myr’ta-le 
Mo’nas Me-thym'na Miz-/i Mos-y-ne'ci 3 Myr-to/as 
Men-cho'res 13 Me-ti-a-du/sa Q1 Mna-sal'ces 13 Mo-tho'ne My-ecel las 
Men‘des Me-til-i-a Na-sal'ces No-ty‘a Mys'tes 
Me-noc'les Me-til'i-i 4 Mna'si-as 1] Mu-ci-a/nue Mys‘i-a 11 
Mon-e-cli'des Me-til/i-us Mnas’i-cles Mu’ci-us 10 My. ‘o-nes 
Me-nec’rn-tes Mc-ti‘o-chus Mna-sip’ pi-das Mu‘cre My’‘eon 
Men-o-de' mus Me'ti-on 11 Mna-sip’pus Mul 'ci-ber Myth’e-cus 
Me-neg’e-tas Mc'tis Mna-sith/e-us Mu-lu'chat Myt-ie/ne 
Men c-la‘i-e Me-tis‘cus Mna‘son 13 Mul'vi-as Pons My’us 
Men-o-la'us Me'ti-us 10 Mna-syr'i-um Mum’ mi-aos 
Me-ne'ni-us A-grip'/pa | Me-te'ci-a 10 Mne’mon Mu-na'ti-us 10 — 
Men’e-phron Me'ton Mne-mos'y-ne 3 Mun'da 
Me‘nes Met/o-pe 8 Mne-sar'chus Mu-ni'tus N e 
Me-nes'‘the-us, or Mo’‘tra Mne-sid/a-mus Mu-nych/i-e 4 

Mnes'the-us 13 Me-tro’bi-us Mnes-i-la’us Mu-re’na NAB-AR-ZA'NES 
Me-nes'to-us, or Met’ro-cles Mne-sim’a-che Mur‘cus Nab-e the’a 

Men-es-the‘i Por‘tus | Mect-ro-do’rus Mne-sim’a-chus Mu-re‘tus Na'bis 
Me-nes'thi-us Mc-troph'a-nes Mnes'ter Mur-gan'ti-a 10 Na-dag’a-re 
Men/‘o-tas Me-trop/o-lis Mnes‘the-us 13 Mur-rhe'nus Ne'oi-e 
Me-nip pa Mct’ti-us 10 Mnos’ti-a Mur'ti-a 10 No'vi-as 
Me-nip’ pi-dea Me-va ni-e Mnes‘tra Mus Nev'o-tes 
Me-nip'pus Me’vi-us Mne'vis Mu'‘na An-to/ni-us Na-har'va-li 3 
Me'ni-as Me-zcn’ti-us 10 Mo-a-pher'nes Muse Nai’a-des 
Men‘nis Mi-co’a o/di-a Mu-se/as Na‘ts 

* Melobosis.—In this word I have givon the preference to } Mycale and 


the antepenultimate accent, with La 
oke; though the penultimate, which Lempriere has adopted, 


more agreeable to the ear. 


t+ Mulucha.—This word is accented on the antepenultimate 
syllable by Labbe, Lempriere and Ainsworth ; and on the 
penultimate by Gouldman and Holynke. Labbe, indeed, says 


ul volucris ; and I shall certainly avail myself of 


sion to place the accent on the penul 
syllable ends with «, the English have a strong propensity to | Vocabul 


b»e, Gouldman and Hol- 


this perm 
timate ; for, when this 


) the accent on it, even in opposition to etymology, as in 


the word 4rbutus. 


—An English car esems to bave a 
strong predilection for the penultimate accent on these w 

but all our prosodists accent them on the antepenultimate 
The same may be observed of Afutina.—See 


note on Oryus. 


Myrinus.—Labbe is the only prosodist I have met with 
whe accents this word on the antepenultimate syllable ; and 
as this accentuation is so contrary to . 
Lempriere, Ainsworth, Gouldman and Ho age with the ac- 
cent on the penultimate —Seo the word in Terminational 


, [have followed 
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Nar'ga-ra 
Na-ris’ci 3 
Nar‘ni-a, or Nar‘na 
Nar-tho‘cis 
Ne-ryc’i-a 10 
Nar’‘ses 
Nas-a-tno'pes 
Nas'ci-o, or Na'ti-o 
Nas-i'ca* 
Na-sid--e/nus 
Na-eid’i-us 


Nau-pac'tus, or 
Nau ‘tam 
Nau’pl 
Nau’pli-us 
Nau’ra 
Nau-sic'a-@ 
Nau'si-cles 
Nau-siro/e-nes 
Nac-sith’o-« 
Nau-sith’o-us 
Nau'tes 17 
Na'va 
Na‘vi-us Ac’ti-us 
Nax’'os 
No-ow’'ra 
Ne-e'thus 
Ne-al'cos 
Ne-a]'i-cos 
Ne-an'thes 
No-ap'o-lis 
Ne-ar'chus~- 
Ne-bre‘des 
Ne-broph‘o-nos 
Nees ‘bus, and 
ec-ta-ne'pus. 
-bis 


Ne-o-bu'lef 
Ne-o-cws-a-re'a 


Ne're-ids (Eng-) 
Ne-re’i-us 


Nes-to’ri-us 


tum 


No 


No'pi-a, or Cno/pi-a 
‘va 


ee = 


* (This word is erroneously marked 
ca.—See Lempriere and Forcellini.—Ep 


” the author JVus‘i- 


t (This word is erroneously marked by tho author WVe- 
me'a.—See Fourcellini, and Virgil, 4ncid. viii. 295.—Ep.) 
¢ Neobule.—Labbe, Ainsworth, Gouldman, Littleton and 


Holyoke, give this word the penultimate accent, 


and therefore 


I have preferred it to the antepenultimate accent, given it by 
Lempriere ; not only from the number of authorities in its 
favor, but trom its being more agreeable to analogy. 


4 Neoris.—The authorities are nearly equally balanced be- 


tween the penultimate and ante 


ultimate accent ; and there- 


fore I may say, as Labbe sometimes does, ué volucris: but lam 
inclined rather to the antepenultimate accent, as more agreca- 
b e to analogy, though I think the penultimate more agreeable 


t> the ear. 
R | Wereus.— 


66 Old Wereus to the Sea was born of Earth— 
Nereus, who claims the precedence in birth 
To their descendants ;_ him old Fod they call, 
Because sincere and affable to all.”? “ 

Cooxe’s Hesied. Theog. v. 357. 


| Nonacrie -Labbe, Ainsworth, Gouldman and Holyoke 


e this word the antepenultimate accent; but Lempriere 
ittleton, and the Graduses, pluce the accent, more agrecably 
to analogy, on the penultimate. 
$@ N&emicus.— 
lar fleet Apollo sends 
Where Tuscan Tiber rolls with rapid force, 
And where Wumicus opes his holy soarce.”’ 
Dryrpswe. 


tr Mundina.—Lempriere places the accent on the penalti 
mate syllable of this word ; but Labbe, Gouldman and Hol 
yoke on the antepenultimate. Ainsworth marks it in the 
same manner among the appellatives, nor can there bo any 
doubt of its propriety. 

tt Oceana.—So prone are the English to lay the accont on 
the penultimate of words of this termination, that wo scarce- 
ly ever hear the famous Oceans of Harrington pronounced 
otherwise. : 

Cagarus.—This diphthong, like @, is pronounced as 
the oingie vowel ¢. If the conjecture concerning the sound 
of # waa right, the middle round between the o and ¢ of the 
ancients must \n all probability, have been the sound of ous 
ain water-—See the word Za. 
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ON OR ox PA PA 
f On'y-thes Or'ne-us Ox'y-lus Pal-lan'ti-con 98 
Og-do'rus O-pa'li-a Or-ni‘thon Ox-yn'thes ‘ Pallas 
Og‘ mi-us O-phe'as Or‘ni-tas Ox-yp’o-ras Pal-le’ne 8 
Og'v-a 7 O-phel‘tes Or-nos’pe-des Ox-y-rin-chi'ta Pal‘ma 
O-gal'et-a O-phea’sis Or-nyt'i-on 11 ye (it eth Pal-my’ 
Og'y gea* O'phi-e ro‘bi ‘nes Pal-phu'ri-us 
O-gyg'i-e O-phi‘on 29 O-ro/des Oz'o-ia, or Oz'o-li i/sos 
Og’ y-ris U-phi-o'ne-us O-rw'tos Pam‘me-nes¥ 
O-re lous O-phi-u‘cus O-rom‘e-don 
O-:}'e-us O-phi-u’'sa O-ron‘tas Pam’‘pa 
(-i-li/des Op’i-ci O-ron'tes P, Pam '‘phi-lus 
Ol'a-ne 8 O-pig'e-na Or-d-pher‘nes Pam' 
O-la‘nus O' pis O-ro' pus PA-CA-TI-A/NUS 21 | Pam‘phy-lea 
Ol'ba, or Ol'bas O-pil/i-as ro‘si-us 11 Pac'ci-us 10 ~ Pam-phyl'i-a 
Qu Op'i-ter t'phe-ust Pa'ches 12 Pan 
Ol'bi-as O-pim'‘i-us Or-sed'i-ce Pa-chi'nus Pan-a-co'a 
Ol-chio/i-um Op-i-ter-gi/ni Or-se'is Pa-co’ni-us Pa-ne'ti-us 10 
O-le‘a-ros, oF O-pi'tes Or-sil‘lus Pac'o-rus Pan‘a-res 
Ol'i-ros 9 Op'pi-a Or-sil'o-chus Pac-to'lus Pan-e-tie'te 
O-le'a-trum Op-pi-a'‘nus Or'si-nes 4 Pac'ty-as Pan-ath-c-ne’s 
O'len Op-pi‘di-us Or-sip’ pus Pac'ty-os Pan-che‘e, or 
Ul'e-nus, o¢ Op pine Or’ta-lus, M. Pa-cu’vi-as Pan-choe’a, or 
Ol'e-num 99 pus Or-thag’o-ras Pa-dw'i 3 Pan-cha’i-e 
Ol’ ga-sys Op-ta’tus Or'the 8 Pad'u-e Pan’da 
Ol-i-gyr'tis Op‘ti-mus Or-theo’/a ; Pa‘dus Pan'da-ma 
O-lin‘thus O'ra 7 Or'thi-a 4 7 Pa-du'sa Pao-da’‘ri-a 
Ol-i-tin'gi O-rac’u-lum Or’thrus Pw an Pan/da-rus , 
Ol 'li-us O-rw/a Or-tyg’i-a Pa'di-us Pan'da-tes 
Ol-lov‘i-co Or'a-aus Or. tyg’i-us Pe-ma'ni 3 Pan-de‘mus 
Ol mi-us Or-bo’lus O'rus fon Pan‘di-a 
O-lin’i-e Or-bil'i-us O-ry-an/‘der Pe'o-nes Pan’c wa 1 
Ol-o-phyx'us Or-bo'na O-ry'usg Pe-o'ni-a Pan-do'ra 
O-lym‘pe-um Or'ca-des O'ryx Pe-on’'i-desa Pan-do'si-a 11 
O-lym'pi-a OCr-cha ‘lis Os-cho-pho’ri-a Pm'os Pan‘dro-sos 
O-lym'pi-as Or‘cha-mus Os'ci 3 Pea'sos Pan‘e-ous, or Pa-ne’ us 
O-lym-pi-o-do'rus Or-chom’e-nus, or Os’ci-as 10 Pes‘tum Pan-ge‘us 
O lym-pi-os'the nes Or-chom’e-num Os'cus Pe-to'vi-um Pa-ni/a-sis 
O-lym'pi-us Or’‘cus O-sin‘i-ns Pe'tus Ce-cin'‘na Pa-ni-o'ni am 
O-ly m‘pus Or-cyn'i-a O-si'ris Pag'a-sw, or Pag/a-sa=| Pa‘ni-us 20 
Ol-ym-pu‘sa Or-des'sus O-sis'mi-i Pog'a-sus Pan-no'ni-a 
O-lyn‘thus O-re'a-des Os'pha-gus Pa‘gus Pa hee’ us 
O-ly‘ras O're-ads (Eng.) Os-rho-e'ne Pa-la‘ci-um, or Pan'o-pe, or Pan-o-pe'a 
O-ly‘zon ( Os‘sa Pa-la'ti-um 10 Pan‘o-pes 
O-ma’ri-us O-res‘tes Os-te-o'!des Pa-le'a Pa-no‘ pe-us 
Om'bi 3 O-res‘tes On’ ti-a Pal-e-ap'o-lis Pa-no'pi-on 
Om'bri 3 O-res'te-um Os-to’ri-us Pa-l@‘mon, or Pa-nop ‘o-lis 
Om/o-le Or-es-ti'da Os-trog’o-thi Pal‘e-mon Pe-nor/mus 
rie i Or‘e-tee Os-y-tnan‘dy-as Pa-lep‘a-phos Pan’‘sa, C. 
Om’ pha-lo Or-o-ta/ni 3 Ot-a-cil'i-us Pa-laph‘a-tus Pan-tag-nos‘tus 
Om‘ pha-los Or-e-til'i-a O-ta’/nes Pa-lwp'o-lis Pan-ta' gy-as 
O-ne’ur, or O-/ne-um |O-re‘am Oth'ma-rus Pa-les'te Pan-ta’ 
O-na'rus Orga, or Or'gas O'tho, M. Sal'vi-us Pa)-w-sti'na Pan-tau‘chus 
O-nas'i-mus Or-gos'sum Oth-ry-o'ne-us Pa-lw-sti/nus Pan‘te-us 
O-na‘tas Or-get'o-rix O'thrys l-a-me'des Pan’‘thi-des 
“n-ches‘tus Or'gi-a O'tre-us Pa-lan‘ti-a 10 Pan-the‘a 
O-ne'i-on O-rib/a-us O-tri/a-des Pa-lan'ti-um 10 Pan'tho-on** 
O-ner‘i-mus Or'i-cum, or Or'i-c # O-tre'da Pal-a-ti’nus Pan'the-us, or Pan‘thes 
On-e-sip' O’ri-ens O'tus Pa'le-is, or Pale idles 4 
O-ne’si-us 10 Or'i-gea O'tys Pa'les Pan-ti-ca-pe'um 
On-e-tor‘i-des O-ri'go O-vid'i-us Pal-fu'ri-us Su‘ra Pan-tic’a-pee 
On-o-sic’ri-tas O-ri/ous Ov'id (Eng.) Pa-li'ci, or Pa-lis'ci Pan-til'i-us 
O'ni-um O-ri-ob'a-tes O-vin'i-a Pa-lil'i-a Pa-ny‘a-cie 
On‘o-ba 10 O-ri/on 29 O-vin‘i-us Pal-i-no’rus Pa-ny's-sus 
G-noch'o-nus O-ris'‘sus Ox-ar'tes Pal-i-sco’rum, or Pe-pe’as 
On-o-mac'ri-tus Or-i-eul/la Liv'i-a Ox-id‘a-tes Pal-i-co/rum Pa-pha‘ges 
On-o-mar'chus O-ri‘te 5 'i-mes Palla-des ‘phi-e 
On-o-mas-tor'i-des O-rith-y-i’a Ox-i‘o-nw Pal-la‘di-um Paph-la-go'ni a 
On-o-mas'tus O-rit/i-as 10 Ox'us Pal-la‘di-us Pa'phos 
On‘o-phas O-ri-un‘dus Ox-y‘a-res Pal-lan-to‘nm Paph’as 
On‘o-phis Or'me-nus 20 Ox-y-ca‘nus Pal-lan'ti-as Pa-pi-e'nus 
On-o-aan‘der Or'ne-a Ox-yd'ra-cw Pal-lan’ti-des Pa'pi-astt 


* Ogyges.—This word is by all our prosodists accented on 
the first ines and, consequently, it must sound exactly as if 
‘je-jez ; and this, however odd to an English ear, 


written 
must be complied with. 


t Ompiale.—The accentuation which a mere English spoak- 
give to this word was ne peal a fow years ago by 
Ompkale ; when tho whole 


er wou 


& pantomime called Hercules a 


town concurred in placing the accent on the second syllable, 
. ve a check to this pronunciation 
by placing the accent on the first. This, however, was far 
from banishing the former manner, and disturbed the 
ear without correcting it. Those, however, who would not 
wish to be numbered among the 


till some classical schulars 


avoid the penultimate accent. 
~ Orphous.—Seo Ipomansvs 


§ sd Knd, at once, Broteas and 
Oryus’ mother, Mycalé, was 


own 


vulgar, must take care to 


ublic 


ciation is adopted by Ainsworth and Lempriere. Goukjmaa 
and Holyoke seem to look the other way ; 
more lcarned give this word 
that this accent is more a 
however, must be pedantic coxcombs, who should attempt to 
disturl the received pronunciation when in English, becacse 
@ contrary accentuation may possibly be proved 
agreeable to Greek or Latin. 

1 Pammenes.—I find this word no where but in Lempriere, 
who accents it on the penultimate ; but as all words of this 
termination have tbe antepenultimate accent, till this appears 
an exception, I shall venture to alter it. 

** Panthcon.—This word is universally pronounced with the 
accent on the second syllable in English, 


ut Labbe says the 


the antepenultimate accent, and 
ble to ral rale. Those, 


to be more 


in Latin it has 


ite first syllable accented ; and this accentuation makes so slight 
a difference to the ear, that it ought to have the preference. 

tt Papias.—This is the name of an carly Christian writer, 
who first propagatod the doctrine of the millennium ; and it 


Down from her sphere to draw the lab’ring moon.’ 
e Gartn’s Orid. Met. 
f| Palmyra.—Nothing can bo better fixed in an English ear 
than the penultimate accentuation of this word: this pronun- 


is generally pronouncod with the accent on the second syllable, 
but 1 bel‘eve corruptly, since Labbe has adopted the antepe- 
nultimate accent, who must be well acquainted with the true 
pronunciation of ecclesiastical characters. 
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Pa-pin-i-a/nus Pe-da'ci-a 10 Pe-rig'e-nea Pheen‘na Pher-e-cy'des 
Pa-pin’i-us us Pe-rig'o-ne Phan‘nis Phe-ren-da'tes 
Pa-pir’i-a Pe-da'ni Per-i-la'us Phm-oc’o-mes ’ Pher-e-ni'ce 29 
Pa-pir’i-us Pe-da‘ni-us Per-i-le‘us Phws‘a-na Phe‘rea 
p’pus Pad'a-sus Pe-ril'la Phes/tum Phe-re'ti-as 10 
Pa-pyr’i-us Pe-di/a-dis Pe-ril'lus Pha’e-ton Pher-e-ti/ma 
Par-a-bys'ton Pe-di-a/nus Per-i-me'de 8 Pha-e-ton-ti'a-des Pher‘/:-num 
Par-a-di‘sus Pe/di-as Per-i-me’la Pha-o-tu’sa Phe‘ron 
Pa-rxt/a-ce Pe/di-us Ble’sus Pe-rin‘thus Phe’ us Phi’‘a-le 
Par-e-to’ni-um Pe’do Per-i-pa-tet'i-ci 3 we ata 10 Phi-e’li-a, or Phi-ga li-a 
Par‘a-li 3 Pe/dum Per'i-pa-tet-ics (Eng.) | Pha’h Phi’a-lus 
Par‘a-lus Pe-gas'i-dea Pe-riph’a-nes Pha-lw’'cus Phic’o-res 
Pa-ra’si-a 11 Peg'a-sis Per‘i-phas Pha-le’si-a 11 Phid’i-as 
Pa-ra’si-us 11 Peg‘a-sus Pe-riph’a-tus Pha-lan’thus Phid'i-le 
Par'c@ Pe ‘a-gon Per-i-phe'mus Phal‘a-ris Lor A pg 
Par‘is Pe-lar’ge Per-pho-re'tus Pha‘nas Phi-dit/i-a 10 
Pa-ria’a-des Pe-lao'gi 3 Pe-ris‘a-des Phal’a- rus Phi'don 
Pa-ris’i-i 4 , Pe-las’gi-a, or Pe-ris'the-nes Phal’ci-don Phid‘y-le 
Par'i-sus . Pe-las-gi'o-tis Pe-rit’a-nus Pha’ le-as a 
Pa/ri-um Se gag Per'i-tas Pha-le‘re-ust Phi 
Par‘ma 1 Pel-e-thro’ni-i 4 Per-i-to/ni-um Pha-le‘ris Phil-a-del'phi-a 
Par-men’i-des Pe'le-us" Pe'ro, or Per‘o-ne Pha-le’ron, or Phil-a-del’ phus 
Par-me’ni-o Pe-li‘a-des - Per/o-c 8 Phal’e-rum Phi'le 
Par-nas’sus Po'li-as Per-mes'sus Pha-le’rus Phi-le’ni 
Par'nes Pe-li/des Per'o-la Pha’li-as Phi-le/us 
Par-nes/sus Pe-lig'ni Per-pen/na, M. Phal'li-ca Phi-lam’mon 
Par‘ni 3 Pe-lig'nus Per-pe-re'ne Pha-lys’i-us 10 Phi-lar’chus 12 
Pa'ron Pel-i-nm/us Per-ran‘thes ha-n@’ us Phi-le’mon 
Par-o-re/i-a Pel-i-nw/um Per-rhe’bi-a Phan-a-re’a Phi-le'‘ne 8 
Pa'ros Pe’li-on Per‘sa, or Per-se'is Pha‘nes Pni-le’ris 
Par-rha’si-a 10 Pe'li-um Per'sw Phan/o-cles Phil’e-ros 
Par-rha/si-us 10 Pel'la Per-sm’ us Phan-o-de/mus Phi-le/si-us 19 
Par-tha-mis’i-ris Pel-la'na Per-se’e Phan-ta'si-a 10 Phil-e-te’ rus 
Par-tha/on Pel-le/ne Per-se’is Pha/nus Phi-le'tas 
Par-the'ni-a Pel-o-pe‘a, or Pel-o-pi'a Per-seph’o-ne Pha‘on Phi-le'ti-us 10 
Par-the/ni-m, and Pel-o-pe'i-a Per-sep/o-lis Pha‘ra Phil/i-das 
Par-the’ni-i 4 Pe-lop‘i-das Per'se-us, or Per’ses Pha-rac'i-des 24 Phil'i-des 
Par-the'ni-on Pel-o-pon-ne’sus Per’se-us Pha‘er, or Phe're Phi-lin/na 
Par-the'ni-us Pe'lops Per'si-a 10 Pha-ras'ma-nes Phi-li’nus 
Par'the-non Pe‘ lor Per'sis Pha‘rax Phi-lip'pe-i 
Par-then-o-pe’us Pe-lo'ri-a Per'si-us Flac'cus Pha’ris Phi-lip'pi 
Par-then'o-pe 8 Pe-lo/rum, or Pe-lo/rus | Per'ti-nax Phar-me-cn/sa Phi-lip’ pi-des 
Par'thi-a Pe-lu’si-um Pe-ru’si-a. 10 Phar-na-ba!zus Phi-lip’po-lis 
Par-thy-e'ne Pe-ra'tes Pes-cen’‘ni-us Phar-na'ce-a Phi-lip-pop’/o-lis 
Pa-rys'a-~des Pen-da'li-um Pes-ci/nus Phar-na'ces$ Phi-lip’pus 
Par-y-sa'tis* Pe-ne'i-a, Pen’e-is Pe-ta’li-a har-na-pa'tos is‘cus 
Pa-sar’/ga-da Pe-ne'l Pet/a-lus har-nas’ pes Phi-lis‘ti-on 1 
Pa'se-as Pe-nel/o-pe Pe-te’li-a Pher/nus Phi-lis‘tus 
Pas‘ i-cles Po/ne-us, or Pe-ne'us _| Pet-e-li‘nus Pha'ros Phil‘lo 
Pa-sic’ra-tes Pen‘i-das Pe-te’on Phar-sa'li-a Pni‘lo 
Pa-siph'a-« Pen-tap/o-lis Pe’te-us Phar’te Phil-o-be’o-tus 
Pa-sith’e-a Pen-the-si-le/a Pe-til'i-a Pha’rus Phi-loch’o-rus 
Pa-sit'i-gris Pen’the-us 3 Pe-til'i-i 3 Pha-ru’si-i, or Phil’o-cles 
Pas'sa-ron Pen’thi-lus Pe-til’i-us Phau-ra’si-i 4 Phi-loc’ra-tes 
Pas-si-e/nus Pen’'thy-lus Pet-o-si' ris Pha’si-as Phil-oc-te tes 
Pas'sus Pep-ar-e'thos Pe'tra Phar’y-bus Phil-o-cy'prus 
Pat's-ra Peph-re‘co Pe-tra’/a Pha-ryc/a~don Phil-o-da-mo/a 
Pa-ta/vi-um Po-re/a 7 e-tre'i-us Phar’ y- Phil-o-de'mus 
Pa-ter/cu-lus Per-a-sip’ pus ‘o-tri‘num Phae'lis Phi-lod‘i-ce 
Pa-tiz’i-thes Per-co/pe 8 Po-tro/ni-a Pha-si-a’/na Phil-o-Ja‘us 
Pat/mos Per-co:si-us 11 Pe-tro/ni-us Pha’sis Phi-lol/o-gus 
Pa'tra Per-co’'te Pet’ti-us Phas/sus Phi-Jom/a-che 
Pa'tro Per-dic'cas Peu'ce 8 Phau‘da Phi-lom’bro-tus 
Pa-tro’cles Per'dix Peu-ces'tes Phav-o-ri/nus Phil-o- ne'di-alj 
Pa-tro’cli Pe-ren‘na Peu-ce'ti-a 10 Pha-y!'lus Phil-o-me'dus 
Pa-tro/clust Pe-ren/nis Peu-ci'ni 4 Phe/a, or Phe'i-a Phil-o-me’la 
Pat-ro-cli/des Pe/re-us Peu-co-la/us Phe-ca‘dum Phil-o-me‘lus ‘ 
Patron Per’ga Pex-o-do/rus ae or Phie!ge-us | Phi‘lon 
Pat/ro-us Per! us Phe’a Phel'li-a Phi-lon’i-des 
Pa-tul’ci-us 10 Per'ge 8 Phe-a'ci-a 10 Phel'lo-e Phil’o-nis 
Paula Per' Phe'ax Phel’lus Phi-lon'o-e 8 
Pau-li‘na 7 Pe-ri-an‘der Phed‘i-mus Phe'mi-us Phi-lon‘o-me > 
Pau-li‘nus Pe-ri-ar'chus Phw/don Phe-mon’o-c 8 Phi-lon/o-mus 
Pau’ lus A2-my)/i-us Per-i-be'a Phe‘dra Phe-ne‘um Phil’o-nus 
Pau-sa‘ni-as Per-i-bo!mi-us Pha ‘dri-a Phe’ne-us (lacus) Phi-lop'a-tor 
Pau‘si-as 11 Per'i-cles Phe‘drus Phe're Phil/o-phron 
Pa'‘vor Per-i-clym’e-nus Phed'y-ma 5 Phe-rw'us Phil-o-pe’men 
'i-a Phx-mon/o-e Phe-rau’les Phi-los'tra-tus 
Pax'os Pe-ri-e-ge'tes Phen-a-re'te Phe-rec'lus Phi-lo’tas 
Pe'as Pe-ri-e’res Pha'‘ni-as Phe-rec’ra-tes Phi-lot’e-ra 


t to be dasaotnced in Us ~ om 

ree or four sy 
lables ; that is, as P , or Pha-le-re-us. The latter 
mode, however, with the accent on the antepenultimate, seems 
to be the most eligible. 

Pharnaces.—All our prosodists accent the antepenulti- 
Bir syllable of this word; but an English ear is strongly in- 
tlined to accent the penultimate, as in Arbaces and Arsaces, 
which see. 

—_ 


Il Philomedia ’ 
«¢ Nor less by Philomedia known on earth ; 
A name derived immediate from her birth ”’ 
: Cooxn’s Hesiod. Theeg- V- Sil. 


* Parysatis—Labbe tells us that some | 
that this word onght to be seoented om 80 See 
re has so it; bat so 


try 
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Phi-lot’i-mus Phra-at’i-ces Pi-co’num Pith-e-cu’sa Plu-tar'ehus 
Phi-lo'tis Phra-da‘tos Pi‘cra Pith‘e-us Plu'tarch (Eng. 
Phi-lox’e-nus Phra-gan‘de Pic’tex, or Pic'ti Pi'tho Piu'ti-e 10 
Phi-ly!"li-us Phra-ha'tes Pie-ta’vi, or Piet/o-nes | Pith-o-la‘ns Plu'to 
Plnl’y-ra Phra-uic'a-tes Pic-ta/vi-um ; Pi-tho'lo-on Pla-to'ni-um 
Phil’ y-ros Phra-or'tos Pic'tor Pi‘thon Pla‘tus 
Phi-lvr‘i-des Phras‘i-cles Pi'cus Pi'thys Pla‘vi-us 
Phi-ne’us Phras‘i-mus Pi-do'rus Pit/ta-cus Plyn-te‘ri-a 
Phin'ta Phra’si-us 10 Pid‘y-tes Pit'the-a Poig'e-us 13 
Phin'ti-as 10 Phrc-ta-pher/nes Pi‘e-lus Pit-the'is Pob-lic'j-us Si 
Phia Phri-a-pa'ti-us 10 Pi‘e-ra Pit'the-us Pod-e-lir’i-as 
Phleg'e-las Phrix‘us Pi-'ri-a Pit-u-n‘ni-us Po-dar'ce 8 
Phlog'o-thoa Phron‘i-ma Pi-er‘i-des Pit-u-la'ni 3 Po-dar‘ces 
Phle'gi-as Phron’'tis Pi'e-ris Pit-y-w’a Po-da'res 
Phioe/ gon Phru'ri 3 Pi‘e-rus Pit-y-os‘sus Po-dar! 
Phie‘gra Phry‘ges 6 Pi'e-tas Pit-y-o-ne'sus Po-dar' 
Phle‘gy 6 8 Phryg’i-a Pi'gres Pit-y-u‘sa Por'ns 
Phle'gy-as Phry'ne 6 8 Pi-lum‘nus Pla-cen'ti-a 10 Pac'i-te 24 
Vhii‘as Phryn‘i-cus Pim'pla Plac-i-do-i-a/nus Pe'ni 3 
Phli‘us Phry‘nis Pim-ple‘i-des Pla-cid'i-a Peon 
Phle'us Phry'no Pim-ple‘e-dea Pla-cid’i-us Paro'ni-a 
Pho-be‘tor Phryx‘us Pim-pra‘na Pla-na‘si-a 10 Pe'us 
Pho-ca‘a Phthi'a 14 Pin‘a-re Plan-ci/oa +e ag 
Pho-cen'sw, and Phthi-o'tis Pi-na’ri us Plan‘cu$ Po! 

Pho'cit; 3 10 Phy‘a Pin‘da-rus Pla-tow’a Pol-e-mo-cra'‘ti-s 
Pho-cil‘i-des Phy‘cus Pin‘da-sus Pla-te's Pol‘e-mon 
Pho’ci-on 10 Phyl'a-ce Pin-de-nis'sus Plu-ta‘ni-us Po-le'nor 
Pho'cis Phyl-a-cus Pin‘dus Pla‘to Po'li-as 
Pho'cus Phy-lar'chus Pin/na Plau'ti-a 10 Po-ti- or-ce’tes 
Pho-cyl'i-des Phy'las Pin'thi-as Plau‘ti-us Po-lis‘ma 
Pha‘ be Phy'le Pi-o'ni-a Plau-ti-a/nus Po-lis‘tra-tus 
Pho‘be-um Phyl'e-is 90 Pj-re'us, or Pi-re‘o-us | Plau-she-a'nus Po-li'tes 
Pheb‘i-das Phy-le’us Pi-re‘no Plou-til‘la Pol-i-to/ri-um 
Pho-big'e-na Phyl'i-ra Pi-rith/o-us Plou‘tus Pol-len‘ti-a 10 
Pha:'bus Phyl la Pi‘rus Plei‘a-des* Pol-lin‘ea 
Pha’ mos Phyl-la‘li-a Pi/aa Plei‘o-ne Pol l-o 
Pho-ni'ce 29 Phil-le‘i-us Pi‘ss Plom-myr‘i-um Pol'lis 
Pha-nic'-a 10 Phyllis Pi-ce’‘us Plem‘ne-as 99 Pol'li-us Fe’lis 
Phax~nic’e-us Phyl'li-us Pi-san‘der Pleu-ra’‘tus Pol-lu ti-a 10 
Pho-nic’i-des Phy]-lod ‘o-ce Pi-sa'tes, or Pi-se/i Pleu/ron Pollux 
Pha-ni‘cus Phyl'tos Pi-sau'rus Plex-au're Po'lus 
Pheen-i-co’sa Phy! ‘lus Pi-se'nor Plex-ip‘pus Po-lus‘ca 
Pha-nis'sa Phy-sco!'la Pis‘e-us Plin/i-us Pol-y-2 nus 
Phw/nix Phy-rom/a-chus Pis‘i-as 10 Plin'y (Eng.) Pol’y-nus 
Phol'o-e Phys'co-a Pi-si‘di-a Plin-thi/ne Pol-y-ar‘chus 
Pho‘lus Phys‘con Pi-sid‘i-ce Plis-tar'chus Po-lyb'i-das 
Phor‘bas Phys'cos Pi‘sis Plis'tha-nua Po-lyb'i-us, @ .oa' s-bes 
Phor'cus, or Phor cys | Phys’cus Pisfs-trat/i de Plis'the-nes Pol-y-boe‘a 
Phor'mi-o Phy-tali-des Pis-is-trat‘i-~lea Plis-ti/nus Pol-y-bor'tes 
Phor‘mis Phyt/a-lus Pi-sis’tra-tus Plis-to/a-nax Pol-y-bo‘tes 
Pho-ro'ne-us Phy'ton isu Plis-to’nax Pol-y ca‘on 
Pho-ro'nis Phyx’i-um Pi-ao'nis Plis-to-ni-ces 30 Pol-y-car’pus 
Pho-ro/ni-um Pi‘a, or Pi-a'li-a Pis’si-rus Plo'ta Pol-y cas‘te 
Pho-ti/nus Pi/a-eus Pis‘tor Plo-ti’pa Po-lych’a-res 
Pho'ti-us 10 Pi-ce'ni 8 Pi‘sus Plot-i-nop’o-lis Pol-y-cle‘a 
Phor’us Pi-cen‘ti-a 10 Pi-suth'nes Plo-ti’nus Pol'y-cles 
Phra-a'tes Pic-en-ti‘ni 4 Pit‘a-ne Plo'ti-us 10 Pol-y-cle‘tos 

* Pleiades.— 


‘¢ When with their domes the slow-pac’d snails retreat 


in the sound of the dipht 


oDg 4. 


preferring the trisyllablo ; but a considerable variety appears 
fh Moet speakers pronounce it 


Beneath some foliage from the burning heat 
Of the Pleiades, your tools preparo ; 
The ripen’d harvest then deserves your care.”? 


Cooxr’s Hesiod. Works and Days. 


The translator has adhered strictly to the original MAniades 
in making this word four syllables. Virgil has done the same: 


‘* Plétadas, Hyadas, claramque Lycaonis Arcton.’? 
Georgie. I. 


But Ovid has contracted this word into three syllables : 


‘¢ Pleiades incipiunt humeros relevaro paternos.”? 
Fasti, iv. p. 169. 
The latter translators of the classics have generally con- 
tracted this word to thres syllables. Thus, in Ogilby’s trans- 
lation of Virgil’s Georgics, b. 1: 
‘* First Jet the eastern Pleiades go down, 
And the bright star in Ariadne’s crown.”? 
“The Pleiades and Hyades appear ; 
The sad companions of the turning year.”” 
Cuzscn’s Manilius 
But Dryden has, to the great detriment of the poetical 
sound of this word, anglicised it, by squeezing it into two 
syllables : 
s¢ What are to him the sculpture of the shield, 
Heaven’s planets, earth, and ocean’s watery ficld, 
The Pleads, Hyads, less and greater Bear, 
Undipp’d in seas, Orion’s augry star??? 
Ovip’s Met. b. 12 
This unpleasant contraction of Dryden’s seems not to bave 
Leen much fo lowed. Elegant speakers are pretty uniform in 


LS 


like the substantive eye; and this pronunciation is defended 
by the common practice in most schools, of sounding the dipb- 
thong ct in this manner in appcellatives; but though Greek 
appellatives preserve the original sound of their letters, as 
drAuvria, npoBdriov, x. r. X., where the t does not slide into 
sk, as in Latin words; yet proper names, which are trans- 
planted into all languagos, partake of the soil into which they 
are received, and fall in with the analogies of the langua 
which adopts them. ‘There is, therefore, no more reason br 
preserving the sound of e¢ in proper names, than for pronoun- 
cing the c like kin Phocion, Lacedemun, &c. 

But perhaps it will be said, that our diphthong ef has the 
sound of eye as well as the Greek ec. To which it may be an- 
ewered, that this is an irregular sound of these vowels, anc 
can scarcely be produced as an exampke, since it exists but m 
either, neither, height, and slezkt. The two first words are 
more frequently and analogically pronounced eether, rnecther ; 
and height is often pronounced so as to rhyme with weight, 
and would, in all probability, be always so pronouncod, but 
for the fulse supposition, that the abstract must preserve the 
sound of the verb or adjective from which it is derived ; and 
with respect to sleight, though Dr. Johnson says it ought to 
be written slight, as we sometimes sec it, yet, if we observe his 
authoritics, we shall find that several respectable authors spelt 
the word in this manner ; and if we consult Junius and Skin 
ner, particularly the last, we shall eee the stron reneson 
from nip gs y to prot this spelling, as in all probability it 
comes from sly. The analogical pronunciation, therefore, of 
this diphthong in our own langage is aither as heard in 
wein, rein, &c., or in perceive, receive, &c. The latter is 
adopted by many speakers in the present word, as if written 
Plecades ; but Plyadcs, though leas analogical, must be own- 
ed to be the mare polite and Sil pronunciation.— See note 
on Elegeia in the Terninationel Fecabulary 
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PO PR pT ie RH 
Po-lyc’ra-tos Por'ci-a 10 Pro-crus'tes Tal'e-me 16 
Pol-y-cre‘ta, or Por'ci-us 10 Proc‘u-la Ptol-e-ina/‘is Q 
5 poly cue po rediy ra Biogas 5 Ptol’y-cus : 
o-lyc ri-tus o-ri‘na roc/u-lus Pto‘us cs ' 
Po-lyc'tor Por-o-se-le'ne Pro‘cy-on Pub-lic'i-1 24 ena oe 
Pol-y. de mon Por-phyr‘i-on Prod‘ i-cus Pub-lic’i-us 10 Qua-dra'tus 
Po-lyd‘a-mas Por-phyr‘i-us Pro-er‘na Pub-lic’o-la Quad'ri-frons 
Po}-y-dam‘na Por‘ri-ma Prat‘i-des Pub’‘li-us Quad'ri-ce fal 
Pul-y-dec‘tes Por-sen‘na, or Pra’‘tus Pul-che'ri-a Qurs-to'res - 
Pol-y-deu-ce’a ss: Por‘se-na Prog‘ne Pu‘ni-cum bel/lum Qaa'ri 3 
Pol-y-do‘ra Por'ti-u, and Pro-la‘us Pu’pi-us Qua’ ci-us 
Pol-y-do'rus Por'ti-us 10 Prom‘a-chus Pu-pi-v/nus Quer'cens 
Pol-y-e-mon/‘i-des Port‘mos Pro-math ‘i-das Pup'pi-us Qui-c'tus 
Pol-y-gi'ton Por-tum-na’li-e Pro-ma’thi-on Pu-te/o-li 3 Quinc-ti-a'nus 10 
Po-lyg'i-us Por-tum‘nus Prom‘e-don Py-a-nep’si-a 10 Quinc-til'i-a 
Pol-yg-no'tus Po'rus Prom-e-n#’a Pyd’/na Quinc'ti-us, T 
Po-ly g'o-nus Po-si‘des Pro-me’the-i Pyg’e-la Quladevom'vicl 
Pol-y-hym‘ni-a, and Pos-i-do'um Pro-me'the-us 29 Pyg-me'i Quin-q:1a‘tri-a 
Po-'ym‘ni-a Po-si‘don Pro-ine'this, and Pyg-ma'li-on 29 Cain ane nase 
Pol-y-td‘i-us Pos-i-do’ ni-a Proin-c-thi'des Py a-des Quintit a/nus 
Pol-y-la‘us Pos-i-do‘ni-us Prom’‘e-thus Py‘lw Quin-til's-an (En 
Po-lym/e-nes Po'si-o 10 Prom‘u-lua Py-iwem/'e-nes Quin-til'i-us Ate : 
Pol-y-me'de Post-hu'mi-a Pro-nap'i-dee Py-lag'o-re Quin-til'/la Me 
Po-lym/‘e-don Post-hu‘ini-us Pro'nax Py-lag‘o-ras Quin-til'lus, M 
Pol-y-meo‘la Pos-tu/mi-us Pion/o-c Py-la/on Quin‘ti-ue 10 
Pol-ym-nes'tes Post-ver'ta Pron‘o-mus Py-lar'tes Quin’tus Cur‘tl-us 
Pol-ym-nes'tor Po-tam/i-des Pron‘o-us Py-lar'ge Quir-i-na‘li-a 
Pol-y-ni'ces Pot‘a-mon Pron u-ba y‘hos Quir-i-na’lis 
Po-lyn‘o-© Po-thi'bus Pro-per'ti-us Py-le‘ne Qui-ri/nus 
Pol-y-pe'mon Po‘thos Pro- pet/i-des Pyl'e-us Qui-ri‘tes 1 
Pol-y-per‘chon Pot-i-d@'a Pro-pon’tis Pyl‘le-on 
Pol-y-phe’mus Po-ti‘na Prop-y-le'a Py'‘lo 
Pol'y-pheme (Eng) Po-tit’i-us 24 Proschye'ti-us 10 Py‘los 
Pol-y-phon’‘tos Pot ‘ni-® Pro-ser’ pi-na Py‘lus R 
Pol’y-phron Prac‘ti-um 10 Pros'er-pne (Eng.) Py‘ra ‘ 
Pol-y-pos' tes Pra‘ci-a 10 Pros-o-pi'tis Py-rac’mon RA-BIB'T-US 
Po-lys‘tra-tus Prw-ncs'te Pro-sym/na Py-rac'mos Ra-ci)‘i-a 
Pol-y-tech'nus Pra'sos Pro-tag‘o-ras Py-riech'mes Re-sa'cos 
Pol-y-ti-me’tus Prw'sti 3 Prot-a-gor:i-des Pyr'rn-mus Ra-mi’sos 
Po-lyt‘i-on 10 Prm’tor Pro'te-i Co-lum‘ne Pyr-e-nw'i Ram'‘nes 
Po-lyt'ro-pas Pra-to’ri-us Pro-tes-i-la‘us Pyr-e-ne/us Ran‘da 
Po-lyx'e-na Prao-tu'ti-um 10 Pre 'te-us Py-re'no Ra! 
Pol-yx-en‘i-das Prat/i-nas Pro-tho-c/norf Pyr'gi 3 Ra-scip'o-lis 
Po-lyx’/e-nus Prax-og'o-ras Pro‘the-us Pvyr‘gi on Ra-von/na 
Po-lyx’o Prax'i-as Proth/o-us Pyr'go Rav’o-la 
Pol-y-z0'lus Prax-id’a-mas Pro’to Pyr-got’c-les Rau-ra'ci 3 
Pom-ax-@'thres Prax-id‘i-ce Prot-o-ge-ne'a Pyr'gus Rav-ri'ci 
Po-me'ti-a 10 Prax’i-la Pro-tog’e-nes Py-rip’pe Ro-a'te 8 
Po-me'ti-i 3 Prax-iph/a-nes Prot-o-ge-ni/at Py‘ro Re-dic'u-lus 
Pom-e-ti'na Prax'is Pro-to-me-di'a$ Pyr‘o-is Reil'o-nes 
Po-mo/na Prax-it’e-les Prot-o-me-du‘sa Py-ro'ni-a Re-gil'lm 
Pom-pe i-a 5 Prax-ith’e-a Prox‘e-nus Pye'rha Re-gil-li-a nus 
Pom-pei-e ‘nus Pre-u’ ge-nes Pru-den‘ti-us 10 Pyr'rhi-as Pe-gil'lus 
Pom-pe'i-i, or Prex-as' pre Prum'ni-des Pyr'thi-ca Reg'‘u-lus 
Pom-pei'-um Pri-am ‘i-des Pru‘sa Pyr‘-rhi-cus Re'mi 3 
Pom-pei-op‘o-lis Pri‘a-inus Pru-swe’us Pyr'rhi-do Ren. u-lus 
Pom-pe'i-us Pri-a' pus Pru’si-as 10 Pyr'rho Re-mu'ri-a 
Pom-pil'i-a Pri-o'ne Prym‘no Pyr‘rhus Re‘mus 
Pom-pil'i-us Na’ma Pri‘ina Pryt’a-nes Pya'te Re'sus 
Pom-pi'lus Pri’on Pryt-a-ne/um Py-thag'o-ras Re-u-dig’ni 3 
Pom-pia‘cus Pris-cil la Pryt/a-nia Pyth-a-ra‘tus Rha‘ci-a 10 . 
Pom-po'ni-a Pris‘cus Psam/a-the 18 Pyth c-as Rha‘ci-us 
Pom-po!ni-us Pris‘tis Psam/a-thos Py'thes Rhia-co'tis 
Pom-po-si-a/nus Pri-ver'nus Psam-me-ni‘tus Pyth’o-us Rhad-a-man’thus 
Pomp-ti'ne Pri-ver/num Psam-met'i-chus Pyth‘i-a Rhad-a-mis‘tus 
Powp-ti‘nus Pro‘ba Psam’‘mis Pyth'‘j-as R ha‘di-us . 
Pom 'pus Pro'bus, M. Psa‘ phia Pyth'i-on Rhe'te-um 
Pon'ti-a 10 Pro‘cas Paa’pho 15 Pyth‘i-us Rhe'ti, or Reo'ti 
Poo'ti-cum ma’re Proch’o-rus Pse’cas Py‘tho Rhe'ti-a 10 
Pon'ti-cus Proch’y-ta Pso’ phis Py-thoch‘a-ris Rham-nen‘scs 
Pon-ti/na Pro-cil'i-us Psy'cho 12 lu Pyth‘u-cles Kham‘nes 
Pon-ti/nus > Pro-cil'la Psych‘rus Pyth-o-do/ras Rham-si-ni'tus 
Pon'ti-us 10 Pro-cil'lus Payl' li 3) 15 Pyth-o-la/us Rham/‘nas 
Pon'tus Proc '‘le-a Pte'le-um 16 Py'‘thon Rha/nis 
Pon’'tus Eu-xi’/nus Pro‘cles Pter-e-la'us Pyth-o-ni'co BU Rha'ros 
Po-pil'i-us Le'/nas*® Proc’ne Pte'ri-a Pyth-o-nis’s@ Rhas-cu'po-ris 
Pop-lic’o-la Pro-cli'dx Ptol-e-der/ma t‘na Rho'a 
Pop -pe‘a Sa-bi'na Proc-on-ne'sus Ptol-c-me'um Pyt’ta-lus Rhe’‘bas, or Rho’. us 
Pop-pa’us Pro-co'pi-us Ptol-e-ma‘us Rhed/o-nes 
Pop-u-lo/ni-a Pro‘cris Ptol'c-my (Eng.) Rhe’gi-um 
{ Prothoenor.— 


nn 
* Popilius Tense. Neuune can shew the digvity of tho 
Roman commonwealth and the terror of its arms, more than 
the conduct of this man. He was sent ns an ambassador to 
Antiochus, king of Syria, and was commissioned to order that 
monarch to abstain from hostilities against Ptolemy, king of 
Esy pt, who was an ally of Rome. Antiochus, who was at 
the bead of his army when he received this order, wished to 
evade it by equivocal answers ; but Popilius, with a atick 
which be had io his hand, madea circle round hua op the sand, 
and bade him, in the name of the Roman scnate and people, 
not to Pr beyond it before he spoke decisivoly. This boldness 
yntimidated Antiochus: he withdrew his pete froin 
Egypt, and no long:s meditated el against Ptolemy. Sco IrHiagna. 


“Tho hardy warriors whom Beotis bred, 
Ponelous, Leitus, Prothotnor led.’ 
Pors's Hom. Jlied. 


{ Sec Irniozsra. 


§ Protemedia.— 
‘ Nisan and Actssa boast the same, 
Protomedia from the fraitfal dame, 
And Doris, honcr'd with maternal name,”? 


Ceoxs’s Lesiod. Theog. v. 4 
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RU SA 

e-gus‘ci 3 Ru-pil-i-us 
ne ee 3 Rus'ci-us 10 
Rhe’ne Rus-on'ni-a 
Rhe'ni 3 Ru-sel le 
Rhe‘nus Rus'pi-na 
Rhe-o-mi’tres Ru-te'ni 
Eho’sus Rus’‘ti-cus 
Rhe tog’e-nes we Ru'ti-la 
Rhwet‘i-co Ra ti-lus 


Rhexz-e nor 

Rhev-ilyi-us. 

Kh? 2‘nus 

Rhad‘a 

Rhb steele 

ant on 

Rhi phe or Rhi phe 

Rhi pha. 3 

Rhi phe/ge 

Rhi um 

RheWa-nus 

Rho‘de 

Rho'di-e 

Rhod-o-gy‘ne, or 
Rhod-o-gu'ne 

Rho’do- pe, os 
Rho-do ‘pia 

Bh ‘dus 

Rhodes (Eng.} 

Rbew'bus 

Rhe‘cus 

Rho'te-um 

Rhe’tus 

Rho-sa‘ces 

Rho’ sus 


Rhox-a’'na, or Rox-a’na 


Rhox-a‘ni J 
Rhu-te‘ni, and 
Ru-the’ni 
Rhyn‘da-cus 

pie wee 
hy’ pes 
Ri-phw'i 3 
Ri-pho'us 
Rix-am/’o-re 


Ro-bi‘go, or Ra-bi'go 


~@-Ti Cus 
Ro' mo 


Rome (Eng.), pronounc- 
Room* 


Ro-mu'li-da 
Rom’u-lus 
Ro'mus 
Ros'cius 10 
Ro-sil Ja-nus 
Ro’si-us ll 
Rox-a‘na 
Rox-o-la‘ni 3 
Ru-bel li-us 
Rubi 3 
Ru‘bi-con 
Ru-bi-e’nus Lap'pa 
Ru-bi'go 
Ru‘bra sax‘a 
Ru ‘bri-ae 
Ru‘di-@ 

Ru’ fw 

Ruf fus 
Ro-fil lus 
Rof-fi/nus: 
Ru-fi‘nus 
Rufus 

Ru’ gi-i 4 
Ru’ mi-nus 
Run-ci'na 


* (The regular pronunciation, Rome, is now more com- 


moa.—Ep.] 


Ru-til/i ue Ru’fue 


Sa-bini 3 4 
Sa-bin-i-a'nus QT 
Sa-bi‘nus Au’ lus 
Sa‘bis 
Sab/‘ra-cexy 
Sa-bri‘na 
Sab-u-re 
Eab-u-ra/nus 
Sab‘ra-ta 
Sa‘bus 
Sac‘a-das 
Sa‘ca 
Sa‘cer 
Sacl-a-li'tes 
Sa-cra‘ni 
Sac-ra‘tor 
Sa-crat ‘i-vir 
Sad a-les 
Sa ‘dus 
Sad-y-a'tes 
Sag’a-na 
Sag‘a-ris 
Sa-git'ta 
Sa-gun'tum, or 
Sa-gun‘tus 
Sa‘is 
Sa'la 
Sal‘a-con 
Sal-a-min'i-a 
Sal'a-mis 
Sal-a-mi/na 
Sa-la'‘pi-a, or 
Sa-la'pi-w 
Sal‘a-ra 
Sal-la’ri-a 
Sa-las'ci 3 
Sa-le’hus 5 
Sa-leni 3 
Sul-on-ti/ni 2 
Sa-ler‘num 
Sal-ga‘ne-us, or 
_ Sal-ga‘ne-ew 
Sa'li-i 3 4 
Sal-i-na‘tor 
‘Ji-us 
Sal-los‘ti-us 
Sal‘lust (Eng.) 
Sal/ma-cis 
Sal-mo/ne 


t Sandace.—A sister of Xerxes, which I 
rapher but Lempriero, and in him with the 


syllable ; but, from its Greek ori 


tainly to be accented on the second syllable. 


$ Sapores.—This word, sa 
ethers, ignorant of the Greek 
§ Seleucia.—Lempriere an 


antepcaultimate. As this word 
penultiniate formed of the diphthong ci, LeXcvxcia, 


find in no loxicog- F 
accent on the first 


ginal Lavdauxn, it ought cer- 


Sa-lo'na, or Sa-lo/n#® 
Sul-o-ni'na 
Sa}-o-ni‘nus 
Sa-lo‘ni-us 
Sal' pis 
Sal'vi-an 
Sal-vid-i-o/pus 
Sal vi-us 
Sa-mn'ri-a 30 
Sam-bu' los 
Sa/me, or Sa‘moe 
Sa'mi-a 
Sam-n,'ta 
Sam-ni‘tes 
Sam' nites (Eng.) 
Sam‘ ni-um 
Sa-mo'ni-um 
Sa/mos 
Sa moa’a-ta 
Sam-o-thra‘ce, or 
Sum-o-thra'ci-a 
Sa‘mus 
Sa‘na 
Sun'a-os 
Sun+cho-ni’'a-thon 
San-da‘cet 
Sanaa‘ li-um 
San/‘da-nis 
San/‘da-nus 
San di‘on 11 
San-dre-cot’tus 
San‘ga-la 
San-ga'‘ri-us, or 
San‘ga-ris 
San-guin’i-us 
San-nyr‘i-oa 
San‘to-nes, and 
San’‘to-ne 
Sa'‘on 
Sa-px/i, or Sa-phe'i 
Sa’‘por 
Sa-po‘rest 
Sap'pho, or 8a'pho 
Nap‘ti-ne 
Sa-rac/o-ri 3 
Sa-ran‘ges 
Sar-a-pa‘ni 3 


Sar-dan-a-pa’‘ lus 
Sar'des 
Sar'di 3 
Sar-din‘i-a 
Sar‘dis, or Sar'des 
Sar-don‘i-cus 30 
Sar-i-ag'ter 
Sar-ma‘ti-a 10 
Sur-men‘tus 
Sar’ni-us 
Sa'ron 
Sa-ron‘i-cus 8i’nus 
Sar-pe'don 
Sur-ras'tes 
Sar’si-na 
Sar-san‘da 
Sa‘son 
Sa-tas' pos 
Ra‘ti-w 10 
Sat-i-bar-za/ne 
Sa-tic/u-la, and 
Sa-tic‘u-lus 
Sa‘tis 


ys Labbe, is by Gavantus and 
» accented on the first syllable. 


d Labbe accent this word on the 


this aylia- 


ommend the pronunciation wh 
ve it at first sight, and that 
his is the accent 


sc 

Sat-ra-pe'ni 
Sa-tri cum 
Sa-trop’a-ces 
Sat’u-ra 
Sat-u-re ium, oF 

Sa-ta‘re-um 
Sat-u-re‘i-us 
Sat-er-na‘li-e 
Sa-tur'ni-@ 
Sat-ur-ni/pus 
Sa-tur‘ni-us 
Sa-tur/nus 
Sat u-rum 
Sat'y-rus 
Sau-fe:i-us Tro/gu 
Sau-rom/a-tz2 
Saurus 
Sav‘e-ra , 
Sa‘vo, or Sav-o/na 
Sa'vus 


Scal'pi-um 
Sca-man/‘der 
Sca-inan‘dri-us 
Scan-da'ri-a 
Scan-di-na/vi-g 
Scean-til la 
Scap-tes‘y-le 
Scapti-a 10 
Scap/ti-us 10 
Scap u-la 
Sear‘di-i 3 4 


Scar-phi’a, or Sear'phe 


Scau rus 
Sced 'a-sus 
Scel-e-ra‘tus 
Sche‘di-a 
Ske'di-a 
Sche'di-us 12 
Sche'rra 
Sch‘ ne-us : 
Schq'nus, or Scho/no 
Sci‘a-this 
St'a-this 
Sci‘a-thos 
Sci‘dros 
Sci! lus 
Sci‘nis 
Scin’thi 3 
Sci-o/ne 
Sci-pi/a-dex 
Scip‘i-o 9 
Sci‘ra 7 
Sci-ra‘di-um 
Sci/ras % 
Sci'ron 
Sci/rus 
Sco’lus 
Scom’ brus 
Sco‘pas 
Sco‘pi-um 
Scor-dis'ci, and 
Scor-dis‘cm 
ti‘nus 
Sco-tus’sa 
Scri-bo'ni-a 
Scri-bo-ni-a'nus 
Scri-bo/ni-us 
Scyl-a-ce‘um 9 
Scy'lax 
Scyl'la 
Scyl-la/um 
Scyl'li-as 


Scy-thi/nus 
Scy‘thon 
Scythop’o-lis 
Se-bes‘ta 
Se-bas‘ti-a 
Seb-en-py ‘tus 
Se-be ‘tus 
Se-bu-si-a‘ni, o¢ 
Se-gu-si-a'ni 
Sec-ta'nus 
Sed-i-ta'ni, or 
Sed-en-ta/ni 3 
Se-du'ni 3 
Se-du'si-i 3 
Se ‘ta 
Be ecsiee 
Se-gob'ri-gu 
Seg'n 3 
Seg‘ o-nax 
Se-gon'ti-a, or 
Se-gun'tra 10 
Seg-ou-ti'a-ci 3 
Se-go'vi-a 
Se gun'ti-um 10 
Se’1-us Stra bo 
Se-ja'nus © l-os 


Sem-pro’ni-a 
Sem-pro‘ni-us 
Se-mu ‘ri-am 


ich an English scholar would 
is, placing the accent on the s 
ilton gives it ; 

Eden stretch’d her line 

From Auran east ward to the royal tow'rs 
Of great Scieucia, built by Grecian kings.” 


Per. Lost, b. 4 


If, however, the English scholar wishes toshine in the classica) 
: ) pronunciation of this word, bet him take care to 
Ponultimate ; but Ainsworth, Gouldman and Holyoke on the | ¢ like # only, and not like sk, which sound it necessarily 


» according to Strabo, had its = — accent be on the antepenaltimate syllabie See eles 16 


ought to have the accent ; bnt as the antepenultimate ac- {| Serapis.—There is note dissenting voice among our pros 


cent is so incerporated into 


ous tongue, I would strongly reo- 


odists 


pronouncing of this word with the 


nee the 


aceent cm 
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SI SI SP ST SU 
fo-re-ni-a/nus Sig-o-ves‘sus Sme‘nus Spar'ta-cus il'po 
Se-re'nas 8i-gy'ni, Sig'una Smer’‘dis Spar'te, or Spar'ti Btim‘s-cort 
Ser-ges'tus Si-gyn‘ne Smi‘bax Epar-ts ‘ni, or Stiph‘i-lus 
Ser’ gi-a 8i/ Gy OF By'la Smi'lis Spar-ti-a‘te BW 
Ser‘ gi-us Si-’a/na Ju'li-a Smin-dyr’'t-des Spar-ti-a'nus Stach'a-des 
Ser-gi‘o-tus* Si-ta/nus Smin‘the-ust Spe'chi-a 1% 8to'i-ci 
Se-ri'phus Sil’a-ris Smyr’na Spen‘di-us Sto'ics (Eag.) 
Ser'my-la Sitle‘nus So-a/na Spen‘don Strabo 
Her-ra‘nas Ril-i-cen’se So-an/da Sper-chi’us 12 Stra-tar‘chas 
Se'ron Sil'i-us I-tal's-cus So-a/nes Sper-ma-toph‘a-gi Stra‘to, or Stra ton 
Ser-to'ri-as Sil‘ phi-um Soc’ra-tes Spou-sip’ pus Strat’o-cles 
Ser-veo'us Sil-va'nus So/mi-as Sphac-te'ri-w Strat-o-ni'ce 
Ser-vi-a‘nus Sim-briv'i-us, or Sog-di a/na tphe’rus Stra-to-ni‘cus 30 
Ber-vil‘i-e Sim -bruv‘i-us | Sog-di-a/nus Sphinx , Stron’gy-le 
Ser-vil-i-a/nus Si-me’thus, or Sol’o-e, or 8o'li Spho‘dri-as Stroph‘a-des 
Ser-vil/i-as Sy-me'thus So la’is Sphra-gid‘i-am Stro’phi-us 
Ser'vi-us Tul'li-us Sim! i-le So‘lon Spi-cil‘lus Stru-thoph’a-gi 
Sen'a-ra Sim/i-lis So-lo/ni-um Spin‘tha-ras Stru‘thus 
Se-sos‘ tris Sim/mi-as So'lus Spin’ther Stry’ma 
Ses‘ti-us 8i/mo Sol’/y-ma, and Sol’y-majSpi’o Strym/no 
Ses'tos, or Ses‘tus Si! Som’nus Spi-tam'o-nes Stry'mon 
Se-su'vi-i 3 Sim-o-is‘i-us 10 Son‘chis 12 Spi-thob’a-tes Styg’ne 
Set'a-bis 8i‘inon Son-ti‘a-tes Spith-.i-da‘tes Stym-pha'li-a, or 
Se‘thon Si-mon’‘i-des Sop/a-ter Spo-le'ti-um 18 Btym-pha’lis 
Se'ti-a 10 Sim-plic'i-us 94 So’ phax Spor/a-des}| 20 Stym-pha’lus 
Sev ‘thes Sim’u-lus So-phe'ne 8 Spu-ri‘na Sty'ra 
Se-ve‘ra Si‘mus Soph'o-cles Spu'ri-us Sty/rus 
Se-ve-ri-a‘nas Sim’y-ra Soph-v-nis/ba Sta-bo!ri-us Styx 
Se-ve'rust Sin'‘di So-phron Sta'‘bi-w Su-ar-do'nes 
Sex'ti-a Sin-ga'i 3 So-phro‘ni-a Sta-gi‘ra 1 Su-ba'tri-i 3 4 
Sex-til/i-e Si‘nis So-phron‘i-cus$ Sta/i-us Sub-lic/i-us 94 
Sex-tili-ag Sin’na-c6es Soph-ro-nis'cus Staph’ y-lus Sub/o-ta 
Sex'ti-us Sin'na-caa So-phrous’y-pe Sta-san‘der Sub-ur'ra 
Sex'tas Sin/o-e Sop’o-lis Sta-gil'e-us 99 Su‘cro 
Si-bi‘ai 3 Si'noa So’ra Sta-til'i-a Sues‘sa 
Si-bur'ti-ue Si-no/pe So-rac‘tes, and So-rac’to | Sta-til‘i-us Sues’so-nos 
Si-byl’ a Si-no pe-us So-ra/nus Stat‘i-ne Suc-to’/ni-us 
Si'ca Sin/o-rix So'rox . Sta-ti'ra Sue’ vi 
Si-cam/bri, or Sin'ti-i 3 4 So-rit‘i-a 10 Sta’ti-us 10 Sue’vi-us 

Sy-gam’bei 3 Sin-u-es/sa So si-a Gal’la 10 Sta-sic’ra-es Puf-fe’nus 
Si-ca'ni 3 Stph‘nos So-sib/i-us Sta'tor Sof-fe'ti-us, or 
Si-ca'ni-a Si-pon‘tum, 8i'pus Sos'i-cles Stel-la'tes Fo-fe'ti-us 
Sic’e-lis Pup y, lems and So-sic’ra-tes Stel li-o Sui'dasT 
8i-col’i-des ip’y-lvs So-sig'e-nes Sto’na Suil‘i-us 
Si-che’us Si-re‘nes So'si-1 310 Sten-o-be/a Sui ‘o-nes 
Si-cil'i-a S'rcns (Eng.) Sos/i-lus Ste-noc'ra-tes Sul'chi - 
Si-cin’i-as Den-ta‘tus =| Si’ris So-sip'a-ter Stentor Sul'ci-us 
Si-ci‘nus Sir‘i-us So’sis Steph’a-na Sul‘mo, or Sal'mo-na 
Sic'o-rus Sir‘mi-am So-sis'tra-tus Steph‘a-nus Sul-pit'i-a 
Sic a-li 3 Si-sam/nes So’si-us 10 Stoer/o-pe Sul-pit’i-us or 
Sic‘y-on Sis’a-pho Ses‘the-nes Ster'o- Sal-pic'i-us 24 
Sish'e-on Sis’e-nes Sos‘tra-tus Rte-sich’/o-rus a'nus 
Sic-y-o'ni-a Si-sen’na Sot’/a-des Ster-tin‘i-us 8u‘ni-ci 
Sish-c-o'ne-a Sis-i-gam’bis, ot So‘ter Ete-sag‘o-rus 8u’ni-dcs 
bi‘de 8 Sis-y-gam bis So-te'ri-a Stes-i-cle/a Sa/ni-um 
Si-~de'ro Sis-c-cos'tus So-ter‘i-cus Ste-sim’bro-tus Su-o-vet-au-ril/i-a 
S8id-i-ci/nam Sis’ y-phus So'this Sthen‘e-le Su/pe-rum ma‘re 
Si'don Si-tal‘ces Bo’ti-on ll Sthen‘e-lus Su‘ra 4-my!‘i-os 
Si-do‘nis Sith/ni-des So'ti-us 10 Bthe'nis Su-re‘na 
8i do/ni-es Si’thon So/‘us Sthe‘no Sor-ren‘tum 
Si! Si-tho/ni-a Soz'o-men Sthen-o-be/a Bu’rus 
Si-ge‘um, or Si-ge‘um = |Sit'i-us 10 24 Spa'co Stil'be, or Stil/bi-a 8u'sa 
Sig'ni-a Sit'o-nes Sparta Stil’i-cho Su’sa-na 


the penultimate syllable; and yet, to show the tendency of 


thinks it more Jikcly to be derived from Sophron, than from 


English pronunciation, when a ship of this name had a des- 
perate engagement with one of the French, which attracted 
the attention of the public, every budy pronounced it with 
the accent on the first syllable. Milton has dune the same in 
his sublime description of the grandeurs of Pandemonium. 
6 en ————— Not Babylon 

Nor great Alcairo such magnificence 

tap I'd in all their glorica to enshrine 

Belus or Serapis their gods; or seat 

Their kings, when Egypt with Assyria strove, 


In wealth and luxury.”? 
Par. Lost, b. i. v. 717. 


* Sergiolus.—I find this word in a0 dictionary but Lem- 
riere’s, and there the accent is placed upon the penultimate 
natead of the antepcnultimate sylable. 

¢ Severus.—This word, like Serapis, is universally mispro- 

nounced, a mere English scholar, with the accent on the 
firet syllable. 

¢ Sminthens.—This word, like Orpheus, and others of the 

same form, has the accent on the first syllable ; but poets often 
contract tho two last syllables into one; as Pope: 
“¢ O, Smintheus, sprang from felr Latona’s line, 
Thou guardian pow’r of Cilla the divine !”? 
See Ipomznzvus. 
6 Scophronicus.—I find this word in no prosodist but Labbe ; 
and he places tho accent on tae penultimate syllable, like most 
other words of this termination, unless, says he, any one 


victory ; that is, by uniting @ goneral termination to the root 
of the word, than combining it with another word significant 
of itself: but as there is a Greek adjective LwpporiKos, sig- 
nifying ordained by neture to temperance, it is much mure 
probable that Suphroaicus 18 this adjective used substantively, 
than that it should be compounded of Lwdpwy and viKxos, con- 
quering temperance; and therefore the antepenultimate ac- 
cent seems preferable. 


| Sporades.—This word has the accent placed on the first 
ayllatle by all our prosodists ; but a mere English ear is not 
oaly inclined to place the acceut on the second syllable, but to 
pronounce the word as if it were a diesyllable, Spo-rades ; but 
this is so gross an error, that it cannot be too carefully 
avoided. 


@ Suidas.—This word is generally heard, even amene the 
learped, in two syllables, as if writton Sei-das. Labbe, how- 
ever, makes it three syllables, and accents the first ; aluhough, 
says he, by what right I know not, it is genorally pronounced 
with the accent on the penultimate. it may be observed, 
that, if we place the accent on the first syllable, the iin the 
second must be pronounced like ¢; and that the general pro- 
nunciation, which J.abbe complains of, that of placing the 
accent on the second syllable, must, in our English pronua- 
ciation of Greek or Latin words, preserve the : in its long 
open sound, as in idle; if, therefo.e, we pronounce the tin 
this manner, it is a sufficient proof that we place the accent 
on the penultimate syllable; whicb, though common, is. as 
Labbe observes, without good authority. 


‘d 
{ 


+ 
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: 


LS? , Ere Ta. pe 


A eas A he | feet vy ternal 
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eer er eee eee 
TA TE rE TH 
Su si-a/na, or Su’sis Tan'a-gra Tel-chin'i-a To'thys 26 
joao Tan'e grehs or Tel-chin‘i-us Te-trap‘o-lis 
Su’tri-um Tou'a-ger Tel’chis Tet’ri-cus 
oy-ag'rus Tan‘a-is Te‘lea 7 19 Teu'cer 
Syb/a-ris Tan‘a-quil Te-leb'o-as Teu'cri 3 
Syb-a-ri'ta ‘T'an-tal'i-des Toe-icb'o-m, or Teu’cri-a 
Syb/a-rite (Eng.) Tan‘ta-lus Te-leb'o-es Teve'te-ri 3 
Syb’o-tas T'a-nu‘si-us Ger'mi Tel-o-bo'i-des ‘Teu-mes’sus 
Sy-cin’ nus nus 10 Te-lec’'les, or Te-lee'lus | ‘Teu'ta 
By’oure a'phi-w Tel-e-cli‘des Teu-ta'mi-as, or 
Sy-e’/ne @ Ta’phi-us Te-leg‘o-nus Teu'ta-mis 
By @ no‘si-us 10 Ta’phi-us, or To-lem‘a-chus Teu'ta-mus 
Sy en-i/tes a-phi-as'sus Tel’e-mus Teu'tas, or Teu-ta'tes 
Syg'a-ros Tap-rob'a-ne Tel-e-phaa’sa Teu'thras 
Sy-le’/a Tap‘sus Tel’e-phus Teu-tom/a-tas 
Syle-us Tep'y-ti 3 Te-le/si-a 10 - Teu'to-ni, and 
Syl'le Tar'a-nis Te-les/i-clas ‘Teu'to-nes 
Syl/lis Ta‘ras Tel-o-sil'la Tha-ben‘na 
Syl'o-e# Tar-ax-ip’pus Tel-e-sin‘i-cus Tha‘is 
Syl’/o-son Tar-bel li 3 Tel-c-si/nus Tha la 
Syl-va/nus Tar-che'ti-us 10 Tel-e-sip’ pus Thal’/a-me 
Sy view Tar'chon Te-les‘pho-rus Tha-las‘si-us 
Syl'vi-us Ta-ren’‘tum, or Tobe-stag’o-ras Tha‘les — 
Sy'ma, or Sy'me ‘i'a-ren'tus ‘T'e-les'tas Tha-les'‘tri-a, or 
Sym‘bo-lum Tar’ne Te-les‘tes Tha-les’tris 
Sym/ma-chus Tar’pa Te-les‘to Tha-le'tes 27 
Syur-pleg’a-des Tar-pe'i-a 5 Te)'e-thus Tha-li‘a 30 
¥y ‘mus Tar-po'i-us 5 Tel-c-tha‘sa Thal' pas 
Syn-cel/lus Tar-quin’i-a Te-leu'ri-as Tham‘y-ras 
Sy-ne’si-us 10 Tar-quin'i-i 3 To-leu'ti-as Tham’ y-ris 
Syn‘ge-lus Tar-quin'i-us Te'-la'ne Thar-ge'li-a 
Syn’nas Tar-quit/i-us 27 Tel’ li-as Tha-ri'a-lea 
Syn-na-lax’is Tar’ qui-tus Tel'lis Tha‘rops 26 
Syn'nis Tar-ra-ci'‘na Tellus Thap’sn-cus 
Sy-no/ pe Tar’ra-co Tel-mes’sus, or Tha’si-us, or 
Syn/ty-che Tar-ru'ti-us 10 Te)-mis'sus Thra si-us 10 
Sy phax Tar'sa Te'lon Tha‘sos 26 
Sy phe’um Tar'si-us 10 Tel-thu'sa Tha'sus 
Syr'a-ces Tar‘sus, or Tar'sos To'lys 26 Thau-man’ti-as, and 
Byr-a-co/si-a 10 Tar‘ta-rus ‘Te-ma'the-a ‘Thau-man’tis 
Syr-a-cu'se 8 Tar-tes’sus Te-me!ni-um Thau/mas 
Syr'a-cuse (Eng ) Tar-un'ti-us Tem-e-ni'tes Thau-ma‘si-us 
Syr'i-e ‘Tas-go'ti-us Tem/e-nus The'a 
Sy’ rinx Ta‘ti-an Tim-e-nia‘da ‘The-ag'e-nes 
Svr-o-phe'nix ‘T'a-ti-on'ses Tem’‘e-sa The-a'ges 
Byr-o-pha-ni'ces Ta’‘ti-us 10 Tem/e-se The-a‘no 
Sy ros Tat'ta Tem/‘nes The-a'num 
Syr/tes: Tau-lan'ti-i 3 Tom'nos The-ar‘i-das 
Sy’rus Tan’‘nus Tem’ pe The-ar’nus 
Sys-i-gam’ bis ‘Tau-ra’ni-a Ten‘e-dos The-a-te’tes 
Sy-sim/e-thres Tau-ran'tes Te'nes 26 The‘be 8 
Sys'i-nas Tau’ri 3 Ten/e-sis Thebes} (Eng.) 
Sy'thas Tau'ri-ca 7 Te'nos 26 heb'‘a-is 


Ten-ty’ ra ee Phrace) Tho'i-a 
Taw-ri'ni 3 Te'os, or The’i-as 5 
. Tau-ris'ci 3 Te-re‘don Thel-e-phas‘sa 
: Tau 'ri-um Te-ren'ti-a The)-pu‘sa 
TA-AU'TES Tau-ro-min‘i-um Te-ren-ti-a/nus Thelx-i/on 29 
Tab’ ra-ca Tau rus Te-ren‘tus Thelx-i'o-pe 
Ta-bur’nus Tax'i-la Te’ re-ust The-me'si-on Il 
Tac-fa-ri’nas Tax'i-lus, or Tax’i-les | Ter-ges’te, and Themis 
Ta-champ’so Tax-i-maq/ui-lus Ter-ges/tum The-mis‘cy-ra 
Ta’chos, or Ta’chus Ta-yg-e-te, or Te'ras 19 Them’e-nus 
Tac'i-ta 24 a-y-ge'Le Ter-i-ba‘zus Them’i-son 
Tac'i-tus 24 Ta-yg'e-tus.* or Te-rid'a-e 19 The-mis'ta 
Tew'di-a ‘Ta-yg'e-ta Ter-i-da'tes The-mis‘ti-us 
Twn‘a-rus Te-a/num Ter‘i- The-mis'to-cles 
Tw'ni-as Te/a-rus Ter-men'ta 10 Y #4 
Ta‘ges Te-a'to-a, Te‘a-te,or | Ter/me-rus 27 The-o-cle’a 
Ta-go'ni-us Te-ge'a-te Ter-me’sus 27 The‘o-cles 
Ta! Tech-mes‘sa Ter-mi-na’li-a The'o-clus 
Ta-la‘si-us 10 Tech‘na-tis Ter-mi-na ‘lis The-o-clym‘e-nus 
Tal/a-us Tee’ta-mus Ter’ mi-nus The-oc'rl-tus 
Ta-la'y-ra 6 Tec-tos‘a-gos, or Ter'mi-sus, of The-od'a-mas, or 
Tal'e-tum ied tr od et-mes/sus Thi-od/a-mas 
T'al-thyb’i-us Te‘ ge-a, or Te-gv'a Ter-pan‘der The-o-der tes 
Ta’ lus Teg‘u-la Terp-sich's-re 8 Tho-od-o-re'tus 
Tam/a-rus Teg'y-ra 7 Terp-sic/ra-te The-od' o-ret (Eng.) 
Ta'mos Te'i-us 5 Ter-ra-ci'na The-oJ-o-ri'tus 
Ta-ma/se-a Te'i-um, or Te'os Ter-ra-sid’i-us The-o-do'ra 
Tam pi-us Tel/a-mon Ter'ti-a 10 The-o-do’ rus 
Tam’ y-ras Tel-a-mo-ni/a-dea | Terti 10 The-o-do! 10 
Tam’ y-ris Te}-chi nes. Ter-tul-li-a/nus The-od'o-ta 


* Taygetus and Taygete.—All our priore 
accent these words on the antepenultimate syllable, as if di- 
vided into Ja-yg'etus and giete. I am, therefore, 
rather inotined t to suppose the quantity rin in his diction- 
ot? Fie error of the press. The lines in Lily’s Qua Genus 

easily call to tho recollection of every scholar how early 

he adopted the antepenaltimate pronunciati’m : 

*¢ Tartara, Taygetus, sic Tgnera, Massica, et altus 
Gargirus..... ss ; 


ists but Lem 


The’be, or The/ba 


t Tereus.—For words of a 
$ Thebdes.—Thobes in Egypt was called hasgrreaas 
from having «Hundred: gates; and Thebes 
tap’ yloe, from its soven gatas. 


$ Thessalonica.—This word, like every other of a similar 
termination, is sure to he pronounced by 3 mere ish schol | 
ar with the age on the third syllable j but raest be 
aveided en pain of literary cxcommunication 


A —~ 


r | ~~ / 
\ 4 ‘We 
Dic gi Aoi 1 by i A 3( Sey J \@ 
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Tl TI TR TU TY 
Tho’lus Tib/o-ris Ti'tan, Ti-ta‘/nus Tre-bo’ni-us Tulle 
Thon* Ti-be'ri-us Tit‘a-na Treb'u-la 19 Tul'li-a 
Tho/nis Ti-bo'sis Ti-ta‘nes ‘I're'rus Tal-liola 
Tho'oa Ti-bul ‘lus TY tans (Eng.) Trev-e-ri 3 Tul‘li-us 
Tho/o-sa Ti‘bur Ti-ta'ni-a Tri-a'ti-a Tu-ne'ta, or Tu'nis 
Tho-o'tes Ti-bur’ti-us 10 Ti-tan ‘i-des Tri-a’ri-us Tun’gri 
Tho-ra'ni-us Ti-bur'tus Ti-ta‘nus (a giant) Tri-bal‘li 3 Tu-ra'ni-us 
Tho’rax Tich‘i-us 12 Tit‘a-nus (a river) Trivo-ci Tur'bo 
Tho'ri-a Tic'i-da Tit-a-re'si-us 10 Tri-bu‘ni Tur-de-ta’/ni 
Thornax Ti-ci‘/nus Tit‘e-nus Tric-as-ti'ni 3 Tu-ro'sie 
Thor’sus Tid‘i-us Tith-e-nid‘i-a Tric'ca Tu'ri-us 
Tho'us Ti-ea’sa Ti-tho'nus Trick'se Tur’nus 
Thra'co Tif'a-ta } Tit‘i-a 19 Tri-cla'ri-a Tu‘ro-nes 
Thra'ces Ti-fer‘num Tit--a‘na 21 Tri-cre’na Tur'pi-o 
Lhra'ci-a Tig‘a-sis Tit-i-a/nus Tri-e-ter'i-ca Tu-rul'li-us 
Thracs (Eng. Tig-el li‘nue 24 Tit‘i-i 3 19 Trif-o-li/‘nus Tus-ca/ni-a, and 
Thrac'i-dw Ti-gel'li-us Ti-thraus/tes Tri-na'cri-a, or Tus‘ci-a 10 
Thra‘cis Ti-gra‘nes Ti-tin‘i-us Trin'a-cris Tus‘ci 3 
Thra‘se-as 11 Tig-ran-o-cer'ta Tit‘i-us 10 19 Tri-no-ban'tes Tus-cu-la‘num 
Thra-sid‘e-us Tigres Ti-tor‘mus Tri-oc’a-la, or Tus‘cu-lum 
Thra‘si-us 10 Ti'gris Ti-tu’/ri-us Tri/o-cia Tus‘cus 
Thra‘so Tig-u-ri/ni 3 Ti'tus : Tri’o-pas or Tri/ops Tu'ta 
Thras-y-bu‘lus Til-a-te/i 4 Tit'y-rus Tri-phil‘tis 1 Tu'ti-a 18 
Thras-y-de'us Ti-me'a Tit‘y-us 19 Tri-phi‘las Tu'ti-cum 
Thra-syl'lus Ti-mm'us T'lc-pol’e-mus 16 Tri-phyli-a Ty’a-na 
Thra-sym’a-chus Ti-may'e-nes Tma‘rus Trip o-lis 19 Ty-a'ne-us,} oF 
Thras-y-me‘des Ti-mag'o-ras Tmo‘lus 13 Trip-tol’o-mus y-a-ne!us 
Thras-y-me‘nus Ti-man‘dra ‘To-ga'ta Triq'ue-tra Ty-a-ni'tis 
Thre-ic'i-us 94 Ti-man‘dri-des Toi mi-dea ‘T'rie-mo-gis/tus Ty'bris 
Thre-is'sa Ti-man’thes To-lo‘sa Trit/i-a 10 Ty‘bur 
Threp-sip pas Ti-mar'chusa 13 To-lum ‘nus Trit-o-ge-ni‘a 30 Ty’che 12 
Thri-am‘bus Tim-a-re'ta To'lus Tri‘ton Tyke 
‘Thro/ni-am Ti-ma’si-on 11 To-me/um l'ri-to/nis Tych‘i-cus 1% 
Thry‘on ‘Tim-a-sith’e-us Ton/‘a-rus Id Tri-um'vi-ri 4 Tych‘i-us 12 
Thry’us ‘Ti-ma’vue Tom’ i-sa Tri-ven‘tum ‘y'de 
Thu-cyd‘i-des Ti-me'si-us 11 ‘f'o'mos, or To!/mis Triv‘i-a Tyd‘e-us§ 
Tha-is‘to Ti-moch'a-ris 12 Tom'y-ris 19 Triv/i-@ An’trum Ty-di‘des 
Thu'le 8 Tim-o-cle/a To'ne-a Triv‘i-e Lu/cus Ty-e'nis 
Thu'ri-e, or Tha'ri-um | Ti-moc’ra-tes Ton-gil'li Tri-vi‘cum ‘T'vna ‘ber 
Thu’ri-nus Ti-mo‘cre-on T'o-pa’zos Tro‘a-des { Ty-mo‘lus 
Thus'ci-a 10 Tim-o-do’mus Top’i-ris, or Tro/aa ‘Tym-pa/ni-« 
Thy'a Tim-o-ln/us Top'rus Troch'a-ti Tym-phe'i 8 
Thy‘a-des Ti-mo’le-on Tor‘i-ni 3 Troch'o-is 12 Tyn-dar'i-des 
Thy‘a-mis Ti-mo'lus 13 To-ro/ne Tra-ze'ne Tyn‘da-ris 
Thy‘a-na Ti-mom’a-chus Tor-qua‘ta Trog'i-lus 24 Tyn‘da-rus 
Thy-a-ti'ra Ti‘'mon Tor-qua'tus Trog-lod'y-ten Tyn‘ni-chus 
Thy-bar'ni Ti-moph‘a-nos Tor'tor Tro‘gus Pom-pe/i-ue Ty-pha‘ua,.or 
Thy-er‘ta Ti-mo’the-ws To‘rus Tro‘ja y-phaes (cub.) 
Thy-es'tes Ti-mox'‘e-nus Tor'y-ne Troy (Eng-) Ty-pho/e-us (adj) 
Thym’bra Tin’gis Tox-an-rid‘i-a 19 Tro'itust Ty'phon 
Thym-bre/us Ti‘pha Tox'c-us Trom-en-ti/na Ty-ran-ni/on 
Thym’‘bris Ti'phys Tox-ic’ra-te Troph‘i-mus Ty-ran‘nus 
Thym’bron Tiph‘y-sa Tra‘be-a Tro-pho‘ni-us Ty'ras, or Ty‘ra 
Thym/e-le Ti-re‘si-as 10 Trach’adus 12 Tros y'res 
Thy. mi‘a-this Tir-i-ba/ees Tra‘chas Troa‘su-lum Tyri-da'tes 
Thy-moch’‘a-res Tir-i-da'tes Tra-chin‘i-a. Trot'i-lum Tyrti-i 4 
Thy-mo'tes Ti'ris 18 Trach-o-ni'tis Tru-on'tum or Ty-ri/o-tes 
Thy-od'a-mas Ti'ro Tra'gus . Tro-en-ti/nua ee 
Thy-o'ne Ti-ryn'thi-a Traj-a-nop’o-ls Tryph’e-rus Ty-rogty-phus 
Thy-o'ne-us Ti-ryn‘thue Tra-ja'nus Tryph-i-o-do'rus 'y'roa 
Thy'o-tes Ti-an/um 7'ra'jan ( Eng.) Try'phon Tyr-rhe'i-de — 
Thy're Ti-sag'o-ras FT'ral ‘les fj Try-pho'sa Tyr-rhe'i-dee 
Thyr'oe Ti-zam/e-nes Trans-tib-er4/na Tu‘be-+o 19 Tyr-rhe‘ni 
Thyr’e-os Ti-san‘drus Tra-pe'zus Tue'ci-a 10 Tyr-rhe/nura 
Thyr‘i-on 2 Ti-sar‘chus 12 Tra-sul ‘lus Tuk'she-a Tyr-rle’nus 
Thyr-sag'e-tm ‘T'i-si'a-rus Tro-ba'ti-ue 10 Tu'ci-a 10 ‘ Tyr'rhe-us 
Thys‘sos Tis‘i-as 10 Tre-bel-li-a‘nus Tu'der, or Tu-der'ti-@ 10| Tyr-rhi/de 
Thy'us Ti-siph/o-ne T're-bel-li-c/nas Tu‘dri 3 Tyr'sis 
Ti'a-sa 1 “Ti-siph'o-nus Tre-bel ‘li-us Tu-gi/ni, or Tu-ge’ni =| Tyr-tw'us 
Tib-a-re'ni Tis-sam/e-nus Tre‘bi-a Tu-gu-ri/aus 22 Ty'rus, or Tyros 
T'i-be‘ri-as Tie-an-pher'nes Tre'bi-us Tu-is'to yre (Eng.) 
Tib eri‘nus Ti-te'a Tre-bo'ni-a Tu-lin‘gi 3 ‘Tys‘i-as 


® Thon, a physician of Esyp 


t.—Mitton spells this word 


pronouncing this word either way, sufficiently show how oquiv- 


with the final e, making it one «yNable only, and consequently 
pronouncing it so as to rhyme with tone + 


‘ Not that Neponthe, which the wifo of Thene, 
In Egypt, gave to dome: tore uate es 
to stir u as — 
Ie of sueh power p joy : 
4 Trotias.—This word is almost always heard as if it were 
¢wo syliablos only, aad as if written Troy'lus. This ie a cor- 
cupuion of the first magnitude : the vowels should be kept sepe- 
cate, as if written Tro'e-lus.—See ZoiLvus. : 


Tyaneus.—This word ts only used as an adjective to Apol- 
dienius the celebrated Pythagurean philosophor, and is formed 
from the town of J'yana, whero ho was born. The natural 
formation of this adjective would undoubtedly be Tyaneus, 
with the accent on the antepenultimate syllable. Labbe, at 
the word Tyana, says, ‘et inde deductum Tyaneus ; quid- 
quid sciam reclamace nonnullos sed immorito, ut satis norunt 
eruditi ”’ 

The numberless autboritics, which might be brought for 


ocal is its accent, and of how hittle importance it is to which 
we peu the preference. My private opinion coincides with 
Labbe ; but, as we generally find it written with the diph- 
thong, we may prcsume the penwitimate acocnt has prevailed, 
and that it is the ssfest to follow. : 


§ Tydeus.—This word, like several! others of the same ter- 
mination, was pronounced by the Groeka sometimes in throe 
and sometimes in two syllables, the eu considered as a diph- 
thong. When it was pronounced in throe syllables, the penul- 
timate syllable was long, and the accent was on it, as we fiod 
it in a verse of Wilkio’s Epigoniad : 

“ Venus, still partial to the Theban arms, 
Tydeus’ son seduc’d by female charms. 
But the moet prevailing pronunciation was that with the ante- 
penultimate accent, as we generally find it in Popo’s Homer: 
«¢ Next came Idomenonus and son, 
Ajax the less, and Ajax Telamon.”’ 
Pora’s Hom. b. ii. v. 3. 
Soe [lpoMEnnos. 
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U -i-« Ve-a., -« Veteran : | Za-ae ype 
U nus Ve-as> 13-0 Veto a8 2+ tom 
Ur aut -on Venu es WWe-tuen 20 Le 
Uera aa Vena 3 'Vin-tam Vee | Zao ee 
U5 +-+es, ow V=n-0-te | Viea aa Zen <8 
Cayrea 9 Ven a-ias Vi ihe Zen-o-<s Jen 
Teac Ve ane Vi. ut-ow Zr2--do ras 
UL --a Ve-nc 0-4, oF Vimina lis Zen-o~ds * 3-8 
Url ids oem Ve-no a-om Vises tus Ze~ aaed tas? 
Usisr 3 Vera gn Via cas Ze- test eo 
Ui-w ome Ve-ra ore Via-+ia L-es Ze-Oc 9A 2-588 
L nt Vera 1-08 Vin-tel ici 4 Z2-0G.T mE 
Ver-uig ¢ ome V.i~ie-mre tor Zeno vows 
_ Verrer, le Vin dex Ja li-os Zeon y-rom 
Ver+in-get e-rix Vin-iic pos 10 Zeryn ims 
Vv. Vereca Visions Ze toes, oF 
Ver-gi 1-0 Vi--wet ras 10 Ze tas 
VACCZ1 3 Ver-gieti-tam ome Vi-nw i-os Zeo-g-ta Be 
Va-cn oa Ver-zei hog Vin i-as Zecg ma 
Va ga Ver-gil ie V.a nos Xan thes Ze oe 
Vaz-edre'en Ver-g:a os Vip+sa oe Xan ticles Zeux-ad s-aes 
Va-gei les Ver gi-am Vir >-as Nantip pe Zeax »-das 
Va-ge ma 3 Ver-gr-bretas Vir-g:) os Aan-up pes | Zeo-xip pe 
Vale Ver p-tas (bir gu Eng.) Xe-nag ores 72a ms 
Va lens Ver-o-doe ti-as 10 Vir-gin te Ne-car ches lee Ped 
Va-len'the 10 Ver-o-maa dai ue on pes Xen 3-res Z-gi ra 
Valen-tin-+-e'nus Veto na Vis-i-2 thas Xen‘e-tus Zit re, or Ze te 
Val-en-tunvan Eng.) | Vero nes Vir+dom a-res Xe ne-as Zimy 2 
Va-l rea Veronica DB Vi-rip leca Xeni a-des Zi-od era 
Va--ri-e’nas Ver. re-gi num Vir ro Xe ni-as Zi-per tes 
Ve-le ren ( Eng.) Ver res, C,. Vir tus Xen-o-cle’a Zeil acoso 
Va-le’n os Ver ri-tos V-sel h-oe Xen oles Zo't-to, 29 
Vai eros Ver ri-es Vi-w! los Xen-o-cli des Zo-ip pes 
Val'gi-os Ver-ru got Vi-tel li-e Xe-noe r3-tes Zo na 
Vanda lr+i 3 4 Ver'tico Vi-tel li-as Xe-nod a-mes Zoo &-fas 
Van-gi ones Ver-ticor'di-e Viti-a 10 Xe-nod i-co Zoph o-ras 
Van nos Ver-tis'eus Vit ri-cus Xe-nod 'o-ches Z>-pyrt+o 
Va-ra nes Ver-tum nas V1-tru'vi-os Xen-o-do’rus Zo-pyr im 
Var-dz i Ver-o-la nus Vit a-la Xe-ool o-tne Zop y-res 19 
Va rie Ve'rus Vo-co'ni-e Xe-noph’a-nes oe -O-08' ter 
Va-ri'ni 3 Ves bi-us, or Vo-co ni-us Xe-nopb i-les Zos i-mes 
Va-ris'ti Ve-su bi-ne Vo-con tie o-phoa y Par 
Va'ri-os Ves-ci-a’num Vog‘e-sus Xen-o- phon-ti‘us Zoete Ti-8 
Var'ro Ves-pa-si-e/nus Vol-a-gin’i-os Xen-o-pi-thi’a Jothraus'tes - 
Va'‘rus Ves-pa's-an (Eng.) Vo-la'na Xerzes 17 Zy-gan‘tes 
Vas-co' nes Ves-cu-la'ri-as Vo-lan‘dom Xeu'xes Zvg'o-ma 
Vat-i-ca'nus Ves e-ris Vol-a-ter'ra Xo thus Zrgie 
Va-tin'i-os Ve-se'vi-as, and Vol ca, or Vol'ga Xy chaos Zv-gom'a-lea 


Vat-i-e’nus 
Vec'ti-us 10 


Ve-se’vus 
Ves'ta 


* Venafrum.—Though the accent may be placed either on 
the antepennitimate or the penultimate syllable of this word, 
the latter is by far the preferable, as it is adopted by Lem- 
priere, Labbe, Gouldman, and other good authorities. 

t Verrugo.—lI have given this word the penultimate accent 
with Lempriere, in opposition to Ainsworth, who adopts the 
entepenultimate. 

t Zenodotus. -All our prosodists bat Lempriere give this 
Word the antepwaltimate accent ; and, til] a good reason Le 


iven why it should differ from Heredetes, I mest bag leave te 
cllow the majority. 

§ Zoilus.—The two vowels in this word are abniys sens- 
rated in the Greek and Latin, but in the English pronuavietn 
of it they are frequently blended into a diphthong, as in “bs 
words oil, bol, &e This, however, is an illiterate procce- 
ciation, and should be avos‘ed. The word shoold have three 
syllables, and be pronounced es if written Ze’e-Jus 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


BY erect! the foregoing Vocabulary, we see that, not- 
withstanding all the barriera with which the learned huve 
guarded the accentuation of the dead lauguages, still some 
words there are which despise theic laws, and boldly adopt 
the analugy of English pronunciation. It is true, the catalogue 
of these is not very numerous; for, as an error of this kind 
incurs the penalty of being shoueht literate and vulyar, it is 
no wonder that a pedantic adherence to Greek and Latin 
shoul, ia doubtful cases, be generafly preferred. 

But as the letters of the dead lan ange havo insensibly 
changod their sound by passing into the living ones, so it is 
tmpoesible to proserve the accent from sliding sometimes into 
tho analogies ef cur own tongue ; and when once words of this 
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kind are fixed in the public ear, it is not only a useless, bat a 
pernicious pedantry to disturb them. Whocould hear without 
pity of Alexander’s passing the river Grani‘cus, or of his mar- 
rying the sister of Parys‘atis? These words, and sevoral others, 
must be looked upon as planets shot from their original spberea, 
and moving round another centre. 

After a‘i the care, therefore, that has been taken to accent 
words according to the best authorities, some have been found 
so differently marked by different prosodists, as to make it no 
easy mattcr to know to which we shall give the preferenee 
In this case, I have ventured to give my opinien, without pre- 
suming to decide, and merely as an 'Hywrixoy, or Interim, tid 
the learned have pranouiced: the final sentence. 


PREFACE 


TO THE 


TERMINATIONAL VOCABULARY. 


TAKING a retrospective view of language, or surveying it 
in its terminations, affords not only a now but an ad\antage- 
ous view of all languages. The necessity of this view in- 
duced me, several years ago, to arrango the whole English 
language according to its terminations ; and this arrangement 
( found of infinite use to me in consulting the analogies of our 
tongue. Aconviction of its utility made me desirous of ar- 
ranging the Greek and Latin proper names in the samo manner, 
aud tore particularly as the pronunciation of these langunges 
depends inore on the termination of words than any other we 
are acquainted with. Of such utility is this arrangement sup- 

d to be in the Greek Janguagze, that the son of the famous 
oogeven, who wrote on the Greek particles, has actually 
ota such a dictionary, which only waits for a preface to 
published. The labor of such a selection and arrange- 
ment must have been prodigious ; nor is the task [ have un- 
dertaken in the present work a slight one ; but the idea of ren- 
dering the claasical pronunciation of propor names still more 
easy, encouraged me to persevere in the labor, however dry 
and fatiguing. 

I thattered myself I had already promoted this end, by di- 
viding the proper names into syllables upon analogical prin- 
ciples ; but hoped I could still add to the facility of rccullect- 
ing their pronunciation by the arrangement here adopted ; 
which, in the first place, exhibits the accent and quantity of 
every won by its termination. 

In the next place, it shows the extent of this accentuation, 
by producing, at one view, all the words differently accented, 
by which means may be formed the rie and the exception. 

Thirdly, when the exceptions are but few, and lesa apt to be 
regarded, by seeing them contrasted with the rule, they are 
imprieted more atrungly on the momory, and are the more easi- 
ly recollected. Thus, seeing that Sperchius, Xenophontius, 
and Darius, are the only words of that very numerous termi- 
mation which have the accent on the penultimate, we are at 
perfect ease about al] the rest. 

Fourthly, by seeing that all worda ending in enes have uni- 
versally the antepenultimate accent, we ensily recollect that 
the pronunciation of Eumenes with the accent on the penulti- 
mate is radically wrong, and is only tolerated because adopted 
by some respectable writers. Thus, too, the nutnerous termi- 
nation in ades is scen to bo perfectly antepenuttimate ; and tho 
ambiguous termination in tdes is freod in some measure from 
its intricacy, by seeing the extent of both forms contrasted. 
This contrast, without being obliged to go to Greek ot ymolo- 
gies, shows at one view when this termination has the accent 
ea the penultimate i, as in 7\ydides, and when it transfers the 


accent to the antepenultimate, as in Thucydides ; which de- 
pends entirely on the quantity of the original word from which 
these patronyrmics are formed. 

And, lastly, when tho number of words pronounced with « 
different accent are nearly equal, we can at least find some way 
of recollecting their several accentuations better than uf they 
were promiscuously mingled with all the rest of the words in tha 
language. By frequently repeating them as they stand together, 
the ear wil gain a habit of placing the accent properly, with- 
out knowing why it docs so. In short, if Labbe’s Catholicé 
Indices, which is in the hands of all the learned, be useful for 
readily finding the accent and quantity of proper names, the 
present Index cannot fail to be much more go, as it vot ouly 
associates them by their accent and quantity, but according to 
their termination also ; and by this additional association it 
must necessarily render any diversity of accent more easily 
perceived and remembered. 

To all which advantages it may be added, that this arrange- 
ment has enabled me to point out the trao sound of every ter- 
mination ; by which means those who are tovally unacquaint- 
ed with the learned languages will find themselves instructed 
in tho true pronunciation of the final letters of every word, as 
well ag its accent and quantity. : . 

It need scarcely bo observed, that, in the following Index, 
almost all words of two syllables are omitted ; for, as dissyl- 
lables in the Greek and Latin langvages are always pronounced 
with the accent on the first, it was needless to insert them, 
The same may be obsorved of such words as have the vowel in 
the penultimate syllable followed by two consonants ; for, im 
this case, unless the former of these consonants was a mute, 
and the Jatter a liquid, the ponultimate vowel was always long, 
and consequently nlwaya had the accent. This analogy takes 
place in our pronunciation of words from the Hebrew , which, 
with the exception of some fow that have been Anglicised, 
such as Bethkichemite, Nazarene, &c., have the accont, fike 
the Greek and Latin words, either on the penultimate or ante- 
penultimate syllable. 

It might have been expected that I should have confined 
myself to the insertion of proper names alune, without bring- 
ing in the gentile adjectives, as they are called, which are de- 
rived fram them. This omission would, undoubtedly, have 
saved me immense trouble ; but these adjectives, being some- 
times used as substantives, made it difficult to draw the ine; 
and, as the analogy of accentuation was, in some measure, coa- 
nected with these adjectives, I hoped the trouble of collecting 
and airanging them would not be entirely thrown away. 
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OF 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


} ——_—__—_________ | 
AA GA 
Accent the Antepenultimate. Accent the Anteponultimate. 
ABAA,® Nausicaa. Abaga, Bibaga, Am Aganzags, Notga, Arabriga, 
BA Aobriga, Segobriga, Cooliobriga, Flavi 
Ababa, Desodabe, Alabe, Allele Absllate, Cillaba, Adeba 
’ » ada, Allaba, ada, v1 erabidrtel Accent the Antepenaltimate 
Abnoba, O Am Ausoba, Hecuba, Gelduba, Curdu- : * 
be, 'Volube, Batt , , uMalacha, Pyrrhica, Adaths, Agatha, Badenathe, Abars. 
ACA ECA ICAt OCA UCA YCA AIA 
Accent the Penultimate. Accent the Aniepenaitimate. 
Cleonica, Thessalonica, Veronica, Noctilaca, Doaues. Achaia,§ Panchaia, Aglaia, a. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. BIA 


Ithaca, Andriaca, Malaca, Tabraca, Mazaca Seneca, 
CyrenaYca, Belgica, Georgica, Cabalica, Italica Maltilica, 
Bellica, Lacomca, Leonica, Marica, Marmarica, Conimbrica, 
Merobrica, Mirobrica, Cetobrica, Anderica, America Africa, 
Arborise, Aremorica, Armorica, Norica, Tetrica, Asturica, 
lyrica, Nasica, Esica, Corsica, Athatica, Betica, Coretica, 
Anaitica, Celtica, Salmantica, Cyrrhestica, Ustica, Utuca, 

vica, Oboca, Amadoca, Acayca, Mutyca. 


DA 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Abdeda, Hecameda, Diomeda, Amida, Actrida. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 


' ; Id And 
sda, Camae Symada eaerede ida. Ee x! ro- 


meda, » Candida, Egida, Anderida, 
Florida,} Pisida. 

ZEA 

Accent the Penultimate. 
Dicwe, Nicwe, and all words of this termination. 
EA 
St mice Gy ; eae sel Li Ar 
ratonicea ocea 

Amathea, Alpbea, Erythea vEthalea,’ Malea, Herac! Am 
phicloa, Theoclea, Agathoclea, Androclea, Eur clea, Penthe- 


silea, Achillea, Asbamea, Alcidamea, Cadmea, Elimea, Enea, 
Mantinea, Maronea, Chwronea, “£pea, Barea, Cesarea, Neo- 
emearea, Cytherea, Ipsca, Hypeea, Galatea, Platea, Myrtea 


(a city). 
Accent the A nultimate. 
Pharnacee, Ardea, T wx Dexithea, Loucothea, 
: , ea, Marcellea, Demea, Castanea, 
Am Ficulnea, Albunea, Bota Clupea or Clypea, Abar- 
heres Verrea, Laurea, Thyrea Rosca, Odyssea, 
Etea, Tritea, Myrtéa (a name of Venus), Butea, Abazea. 
CEA 


ccent the P 


A enultimate, 
Melibwa, Euboa, and all words of this termination. 


* Asthe accent is never on the last syllable of Greek or 
Latin proper names, the final a must be pronounced as in Eng- 
lish words of this termination ; that is, nearly as the interjec- 
tion ah /—See Rule 7, prefixed to the Initial Vocabulary. 


{ Of all the words ending in ica, Cleonica. Veronica, and 

alonca, are the only three which have the penultimate 
accent.—See Rule the 29th, prefixed to the /nstial Fo ; 
and the words Asvnonicus and Sor#Ronicus. 


} Labbe tes us that some of the most learned men pro- 
pounce this part of America with the accent on the penulti- 
The vowels in this termination do not form a diphthong. 
accent is upon the first a, the i is pronounced liko ¥ Con- 
sonant in year, and the final a nearly like the a in Sather, or 
the interjection ak /—See Rule 7 
wl Words of this termination have 
t 
lary 


the eta pronounced as if 
ten she-4.—Bfee Rule 


10, prefixed to the Initial Pocabu- 


T See Rule 30, and the word in the Jaitial Vocabulary. 
°° See Irmtonnta, in the Initial Vocabulary. 


Accent the A i 


ntepenultimate. 
Arabia, Trebia, Contrebia, Albia, Balbia, Olbia, Corym- 
bia, Zenobia, Cornubia. cIAy 


N Da S aeine ewe Tha Coanasia, 
icacia, Dacia, Salacia, Wormacia umecia, 
Ambracia, Thracia, Samothracia, Artacia, Accia, Gallacia, 
Grecia, Voadicia, Vindelicia, Cilicia, Libypbenicia, Aricia, 
Chalcia, Francia, Provincia, Cappadocia, Porcia Muscia, 
Ascia, lecia, Thuscia, Boruscia, Seleucia, Tucia, Lycia. 
DIA 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Iphimedia,** Laomedia, Protomedia. 


Bidisy Arsadla, Loteatias eatin t Nicomedie, 
ia, Arcadia, ia, [phimedia, 
Polymedia, Eporedia, Corsedia, Suedia, Fordicidia, Nemidia, 
Canidia, Japidia, Pisidia, Gallovidia, Scandia India, Burgun- 
dia, Ebodia, Clodia, rodia, Lon i Cardia, Verticor- 
dia, Concordia, Discordia, Herephordia, Claudia, Lydia. 


EIA 
Accent the Penultamete. . : 
Eleguia,t} Hygeia, Antheia, Cartheia, Aquileia, Pompeia, 
Deiopeia, Tarpeia, Carteia. 
GIA 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Sphagia, Lagia, jthanagia, Norvigia, Cantabrigia, Crags, 


° 


Langia, Eningia, Finningia tharingis, T gia, 
Orgin, Pelasgia.’ Fugia, Rogia, Ogygia, Jopygia, Phrycia, 
Zygia. 
HIA 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Sophia, Anthia, Erythia, Xevopithia. 


Accent the Antepenuliimate. 
Valachia, Lysimachia, Centauromachia, Inachia, Xynsai 


p> 
» Aquileia, 
Pompcia, and 7'erpeia, of Latin original, are Bebra pss to 
have their ape sounded like double ¢, or, h is near 
r the same thing, mp blah are separated, to sound ae 
ong as in equal & the i as y consonant, articulating 
final a.—See note on Achaia. : ; 

For a more complete idea of the 
see the word Puziapsgs, in the 
which observations we 


single i, that js 
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ehia, Antiochia, Amphilochia, Munychia, Philadelphia, Apos- 
trophia, Scarphia, Acryphia, Emathia nathia, Alethia, 
Hyacinthia, sarinthia, Tyriathia, Cynthia, Tyrynthia, Par- 
thia, Scythia, Pythia 

LIA 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Thalia, Aristoclia, Basilia. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
: QRbalia, Fornicalia, Lupercalia, Acidalia, 
dalia, Mcgalia, Robigalia, Fugaiia, CEchalia, Westphalia, 
Athalia, Alalia, Vulcanalia, Paganalia, Bacchanalia, Ter- 
minalia, Fontinalia, Vertumnalia, Portumnalia, Agonalia, 
Angeronalia, Saturnalia, Faunalia, Portunalia, Opaha, Lib- 
eralia, Feralia, Floralia, Lemuralia Salia, Pharsalia, 
Thesaalia, Atalia, Italia, Compitalia, Carmontalia, Lauren- 


talin, Castalia, Attalia, Psytalia, Mamblia, “lia, Celia, Be- 


lia, Celia, Decolia, Agelia, Helia, Cornelia, Clorlia, yaaa 
Cerelia, Aurelia, Velia, Anglia, Cecilia, Sicilia, Agilia, 
Cingiliu, Palilia, Lmilia, Lnilia, Venilia, Parilia, Basilia, 
Absilia, Hersilia, Massilia, Atilia, Anatilia, Petilia, Antilia, 


Quintilia iether Serna Aquilia, Servilia, Elaphobolia, 


Ascolia, Padolia, olia, Folia, Natolia, Anatolia, Atolia, 
Nauplia, Daulia, Figulis, Julie, Apulia, Getulia, Getuliu, 
Triphylia, Pampbylia. 


Accent the Penultimate. 


Deidamia,* Laodamia, Hippodamia, Astydamia, Apamis, 


Hydramia. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Lamia, Mesopotamia, Cadmia, Academia, Archidemia, 


Eudemia, Isthmia, Holmia, Posthumia. 
NIA 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Amphigenia, Iphigenia, Tritogenia, Lasthenia. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Albania, Sicania, Hyrcania, Arcania, Lucania, Dania, Co- 
dania, Dardania, Epiphania, Alania, Mania, Carmanina, Ger- 
innania, Acarnania, Campania, Hispania, 
Pomerania, Afrania, Urania, Bassania, Actania, Edetania, 


mania, Normenia, 


Laletania, Occitania, Ossigitania, Mauritania, Lusitania, 
Titania Sexitania, Al 
uania, y 


Ischenia, Tyrrbenia, Parthenia Diogenia, Menia, Achwme- 


nia, Armenia, Nenia, Nenia, Penia, Cebrenia, Senia, Ar- 


nagnia, Signia, Albinia, Lacinia, Dinia, Sardinia, Fulginia, 
Virginta, hinia, Machlinia, Ciminia, Elcusinia, Tinia, 
Lavinia, Mervinia, Lamnia, Lycemnia Polyhymnia, Ale- 
mannia, Britannia, Feacennia, Aonia, Lyenonia, Chaonia, 
Catalonia, Laconia, Glasconia, Adonia, Maccdonia, Marce- 
donia, Caledonia, Mygdonia, Aidonia Asidonia, Posidonia, 
Abbendonia, Herdonia, Laudonia, Cydonia, Memonia, Pronia, 
Pelagonia, Paphlagonia, Aragonia, Antigonia, Sithonia, 
fonia, Agents Avalonia, Aquilonia, Apollonia, Colonia, 
Polonia, Populonia, Vetulonia, Babylonia, Acmonia, 4mo- 
aia, Hemonia, Tremonia, Ammonia, Harmonia, Codanopia, 
Sinonia, Pannonia, Bononia, Lamponia, Pomponia, Cronia, 
Feronia, Sophronia, Petronia, Antronia, Duronia, Turonia, 
Cesonia, Ausonia, Latonia, Tritonia, Boitonia, Ultunia, 
Hantonia, Vintonia, Wintonia, Bistonia, Plutonia, Favonie, 
Belavonia, Livonia, Arvonia, Saxonia, Exonia, Sicyonia, 
Narnia, Sarnia, Dorebernia, Hibernia, Cliternia, Lindisfor- 
nia, Vigornia, Wigornia, Liburnia, Calphurnia, Saturnia, 
Pornia, Daunia, Ceraunia, Acroceraunia, Junia, Clunia, Nop- 
tunia, Ereynia, Bithynia, Macrynia. 

OIA 


Accent the Antepenultinate. 
Latiia. 


PIA 


Apia, Sal ia, Marple, ‘Meecapis, Acct ia, Lampi 

ry ap napta saa pi a 
Olympia, Ellopia, Dolopia, Caspian, Cocrepia: Mopsopia, 
Appia, Lappia, Oppia, Luppia, Antuerpia. 


RIA 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Daria. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
_ Aria, Baria ohana Seem yar Barbaria, Caria, Fica- 
ria, Calcaria, Be ria, Megaria, Hungaria, Pharia, Salaria 
Hilario, Allaria, Mallaria, Bigillaria, Anguillarie, Samaria,{ 
Palmaria, Planarie, Enaria, Menaria, Gallinaria, Asinaria, 
Carbonaria, Chaunaria, Colabraria, Agraria, Diocesaria, 


* See Rule 30. 
{ See this word in the futial Vocabulary. 


For the accent of this word and @iexendria, See Rule 30 
prsbaed to the Initial Vocabulary. : 


§ The s, in this termina:ion, when preceded by a vowel, 


- 


Vandalia, Po- 


, Alentania, Contestania, Mevania, Lith- 
ransilvania, Azania, Acnia, Actenia, Aberdenia, 
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Pandataria, Cotaria, Nivaria, Antiquaria, Cervaria, Petua- 
ria, Argentuaria, Calabria, Cantabria, Cambria, Sicambria, 
Fimbria, Mesembria, Umbria, Cumbria, Sclymbria, Abobria, 
Amagetobria, Trinacria, Teucria, Molycria, Adria, Hadria, 
Geldria, Andria, Scamandria, Anandria, Caseandria, Alexan- 
dria, Aria, Egeria, Acria, Faberia, Iberia, Celtiberia, Luce- 
ria, Nuceria, Ajgeria, Atheria, Elutheria, Pieria, Aleria, 
Valeria, Ameria, Numeria, Neria, Caspcria, Cesperia, Hes- 
poria, Hyperia, Seria, Fabrateria, Compulteria, Asteria, An- 
thesteria, Faveria, Lheegria, Iria, Liriu, Equiria, Oschoforia, 
Daphnephorie, Themophoria, Anthesphoria, Chilmoria, West- 
moria, upatoria, Anactoria, Victoria, Pretoria, Arria, A- 
tria, Eretria, Feltria, Conventria, Bodotria CEnotria, Cestria, 
Cicestria, Citcestria, Thalestria, Istrie, Austria, Industria, 
Tublustria, Uria, Calauria, Isauria, Curia, Duna, Manduria, 
Furia, Liguria, Remuria, Etruria, Hetruria, ‘l'uria, Apatu- 
ria, Baturia, Beturia, Asturia, Syria, Corlesyria, Calosyrie, 
Leucosyria, Assyria. 


BLAS 


Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Asia, Chadasia, Lasia, Seplasia, Amasia, Aspasia, Thera- 
sia, Agirasin, Austrasiu, Anastasia, Arbsia, sia, Ceaia, 
Mesia, AEdesia, Artemcsia, Magnesia, Morsin, Mer Siily 
Ocresia, Euphratesia, Artesia, Sucsia, Bisia, Calisia, revi 
sia, Hurtensia, Chenobosia, Leucosia, Pandosia, Theodosia, 
Arachosia, Orthosia, Rosia, Thesprosia, Sosia, Lipsia, Nupsia, 
Persia, Nursia, Tolagsia, Cephissia, Russia, Blandusia, Clu- 
sia, Ampelusia, Anthemusia, Acherusia, Perusia, Bysiu, Sicy- 
sia, Mysia, Dionysia. 

TIA 


' Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Sabatia, Ambatia, Latia, Calatia, Galatia, Collatia, Dalma- 
tia, Sarmatia, Egnatia, Aratia, Alsatia, Actia, Catia, Rhe- 
tia, Anwtia, Vicetia, eucetia, Pometia, Anctia, Clampetia, 
Lucretia, Cyretin, Setia, Lutetia, Helvetia, Uzetia, Phiditia, 
Angitia, Androlitia, Sulpitia, Naritia, Delgovitia, Baltia, 
Bantia, Brigantia Murgantia, Almantia, Numantia, Aperan- 
tia, Constantia, Placentia, Picentia, Lucentia, Fidentia, Di- 

entia, Morgentia, Valentia, Pollentia, Polentia, Terentia, 

lorentia, Laurentia, Conzentia, Potentia, Faventia, Conflu- 
entia, Liquentia, Druentia, Quintia, Pontia Acherontia, 
Alisontia, Moguntia, Scotia, Borotia, Scaptia, Martia, Tertia, 
Sebastia, Bubastin, Adrastia, Bestia, Modestia, Regestin, 
Orestia, Charistia, Ostia, Brattia, Acutia, Mioutia, Cossutia, 
Tutia, Clytia, Narytia. 


VIA 


Candavia, Blavia, Flavie, i a ean ia, A i 
andavia, Blavia, Flavia, Menavia ndinav spavi 
Moravia, Warsavia, Octavia, Juvavia, aa! Condevia, Me’ 
nevia, Suevia, Livia, Trivia, Urbesalvia, Sylvie, Moscovia 
Segovia, Gergovia, Nassovia, Cluvie. 

XIA 

Accent the Antepenultimate 

Brixia, Cinxia. 

YIA 

he Accent the Penultimate. 

Nlithyia,|| Orithyia. 

ZIA 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Sabazis, Alyzia. 


ALA 
Accent the Penultimete. 
Ahala, Messala. 
Accent the timate. 
Abela, Gabala, Castabala, Onobala, Trioeala, Crecaia, 


Abdala, Dedala, Bucephala, Ablisla, Menala, Astyphalu, 


CLA 
Accent either the Penultimate or Antepenultimate Syllable. 
Amicla. j 
ELA ; 
Accent the Penultimate. 


are (es Persia), Acela, Adela, Suadels, Mundela, Philu- 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Arbela (in Sicily). bie 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Publicola, Anionicola, Junonicola, Neptunicola, Agricola, 
Baticola, Leucola, Zola, Abrostole, Scavola. 


ought hy gs be sounded like A, as if written Amathia, 
Aspashis, Asia, T. , 8nd Sosia, seem to be the 
y exceptions. 


_} The vowels is in these words must be pronounced dis 
tinetly in two syllables, as if written M-ith-e-d/eh. O-rith-e- 
tak ; the ponultimate syllabio pronounced as the nuun eye. 
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ULA | : CRA DRA 
Accent the Antepenultimate. Accent the Antepenultimate, 
Abula, Trebula, Albula, Curbula, Cullicula, Saticula, Ada- Lepteacra, Charadra, Clepsydra. 
la, Acidula, Agula, Caligula, Artigula Longula, oil ERA 
Merula, Casperula, Asula, Aisula, Fesu Bceptesula, Scep- : 
tensula, Insula, Vitula, Vistula. Accent the Penultimate. 
YLA Abdera, Andera, Cythera (the island Cerigo, near Crete) 
ecent ultimate Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Idyla, Massyla. ss mere Libera, Glycera, pone neat grt aes Aliphe 
? it yreme 
Arent the Antepenultimate. ra, Cythere (the city of Cyprus), Hiers, a 
Abyla. GRA 
AMA EMA IMA OMA UMA YMA Accent the Autepenultimate. 
: Tanagra, Boregra. 
Accent the Penultimate. . HRA 
Cynossema, Aroma, Narracustoma. Accent the Penultimat 
Accent the Antepenultimate. Libethra. 
Pandama, Abderama, Asama, Uxama Acema, Obrima, Per- IRA 
rima, Certima, Boroostoma, Decuma, Didyma, Hierosolyma, Accent the Penultimate. . 
syma. mere | Daira, Thelaira, Stagira, Egira, Deianire, Metanira Thy- 
atira. 
Accent the Penultimate. Accent the Antepenultiimate. 
Albana, Pandana, Trajana, Marciana, Diana, Sogdiana, Cybira. 
Drangiana, Margiana, Aponiana, Pomponiana, 7 rojaua, Co- ORA 
Pianu, Mariana, Drusiana Susiana, Statiana, Glottiana Via- Accent the Penultimate. 
na, Alana, Crococatana, Eblana, 4blana, Amboglana, Vindo- Pandora, Aberdora, Aurora, Vendesora, Windesora. 
lana, Querculana, Querquetulana, Amana, Almana, Comiana, ‘ 
Mumana, Barpana, Clarana, Adrana, Messana, Catana, Ac- Accent the Antepenultimate. 
citana, Astigitana, Zeugitana, Mcduana, Malvana, Cluana, Ebora. 
Novana, Equana. TRA . 
Accent the Antepenultimate. Accent the Penultimate. 
Abana, Fricana, Concana, Adana, Cispadana, Sagana, Cleopatra. 
Achana, Leuphana, Hygiana, Drepana, Barpana, Ecbatana, Alccent the Antepenultimate. 
Catana, Sequans Cyana, Tyana. Excetra, Leucopetra, Triquetra. 
ENA URA 
Alccent the Penultimate. Accent the Penultimate. 


Cabura, Ebura, Abura, Balbura, Subura, Peodara, Baniura 
Asura, Lesura, [sura, Cynosura, Lactura, Astura. 
YRA 
Accent the Penultimate, 
Ancyra, Cercyra, Corcyra, Lagyra, Palmyra,t Cosyra, Tro- 


t a. 
hi Accent the Antepenultimate, 
Laphyra, Glaphyra, Philyra, Cebyra, Anticyre. 


Labena, Chatacena, Medcna, Fidena Aufidena, Ageena, 
agena, Dolomova, Capena, Cesena, Messena, Artena. 


Accent the Antepenultimate, 
Phabigena, Graphigena, Aciligena, Ignigena, Junonigena, 
Opigena, Nysigena, Batigena, Trojugena, & rosthena, Alena, 
Helena, Pellena, Porsona, Atena, Polyxena, Theoxena, 


INA*® 
Accent the Penultimate. 


: ; : F : ASA 
Arabina, Acina, Cloacina, Turracina, Claacina, Cocina . 
icina, Runcina, Cercina, Lucina, Erycina, Acradina, Ach- Accent the Antepenultimate. 
radina, A2gina, Bachina, Acanthina, Measalina, Catalina, Abasa, Banasa, Dianasa, Harpasa. 
Fascelina, Mechlina, Tetlina, Callina, Medullina Cleobulina, ESA ISA OSA 


Tutulina, Cenina, Cenina, Antonina, Heroina, A ina, Ciaal- 
pina, Transalpina, Agrippina, Abarina, Carina, Larina, Ca- 
marina, Sabrina, Phalacrina, Accrina, Lerina, Camerina, Te- 
rina, Jamphorina, Caprina Myrina Casina, Felsina, Abusina, 
Elusina, Atina, Catina, Metina, Libitina, Maritina, Libenti- 


Or Al eine nay storage Berresa, M. 
togesa esa, Halcsa, Namesa, Alpesa, co 
tesa, Amphisa, Elisa, Tolosa, /Erosa, Dertosa, Cortuosa. 
: USA YSA 

Ph Pithevusa, Nevenecs Phanicusa, Celad 

armacusa, Pithecusa, Nartecusa usa, 

Padusa, Lopadasa, Medusa, Eleusa, Creusa, Lagusa, Elapho- 
sa, Agathusa, Murathusa, ‘Ethusa, Phathusa, Arethusa, 
Ophiusa, Elusa, Cordilusa, Drymusa, Eranusa, Ichnusa, Col- 
pusa, Aprusa, Cissusa, Scotusa, Dryusa, Douysa. 


ATA 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Braceata, Adadata, Rhadata, Tifata, Tiphata, Crotonio- 
nata, Alata, Amata, Acmata, Comata, Sarmata, Napata, Dem- 
ae Quadrata, Orata, Samosata, Armosata, Congavata, 


ata. 
“Aiccent the Antepenultimate. 


oa, Adrumentina, Ferentina Aventina, Aruntina, Potina, 
Palwstina, Mutina, Flavina, Levina. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Acina, Fascellina, Proserpina, Asina, Sarsina. 


ONA 


Accent the Penultimate. 

Abona, Uxacona, Libisocona, Usocona, Saucona, Dodona, 
Scardona, Adeona, Aufona, Salona, Bellona, Duellona, Amo- 
na, Cremona, Artemona, Salmona, Homona, Pomona, Flano- 
na, Enon Hippona, Narona, Aserona, An rona, Verona, 
Matrona, A:sona, Latona, Antonr, Dertona, Ortona, Cortona, 
Alvona, Axona. 


UNA Cherestrata. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. ETA ITA OTA UTA 
icuna Accent the Penultimate. 
OA ta, Caieta, Moneta, Demareta, Myrteta, it ag lnc a 
Accent the Penultimate ita, Melita, Abderita, Artemita, Bta irita, Uzita, Phthicta, 
Aloa. pirota, Contributa, Cicuta, Aluta, Matuta. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. Alccent the Antepenultzmate 
Anchoa. Damocrita. Emerita, 
IPA OPA UPA 
Accent the P : AVA EVA IVA 
enultimate, leimat 
Argyripa, Barope, Catadupa. Clepidava Aisidace, Caters Genova, Areva, Attova, Lu 
va 
; ARA teva, Galliva. : ° earrcr ee 
Accent the Penultimate. Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Abdara. Batava. 
Accent the A : UA 


nlepenullimate. 
Aoara, Acara, Imacara, Accara, Cadara, Gadara, Abdara, 
Megara, Machara, Imachara Phalara, Cinara, Cynara, Lipa- 
ra, Lupara, Isara, Patara, Mazara. 


Accua, Addus, Heise tes Are “Capes, Fobrua 
ua ua, e na 
Achroa, Palatua, Flatua, Manton, Agatorne 


a 


See epnoteneeeneesesnesteee es clea 
* Every word of this termination, with the t : tae 
= ery oe A . accen ya { Petmyre—Seo thin word in the Initial Fecabulary . 
Rules 1, 3, and 4, profixed to the furs Vecabulary | 
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VA 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Udbya, Zerolibya, Athya, Carya, Marsya. 
AZA EZA OZA 
_ Mccent the Peaultimate, 
Aberaza, Mieza, Baragora. 
AE 
Accent the Antepenullimate 
Nausicat, Pasiphaé. 
BZ C#. 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Marice. 
Colube, Vagintace sta. Ocfnsse Ora Gallies, Hieroni 
aginiace race a 
eee Corice, Antica, 7 ei , 
AD 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Eveaie, Bacchiads, Scipiadw, Battiadw, Thestiads. 
IDA UD 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Proclidmw, Basilide, Orestidw, buds, Ebude. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Labdacidew, Selucide, Adrymachidw, Branchide, Pyrrhide, 
penile Romulida, Namide, Da Dardasidw, Borysthenide, 
Ausonidm, Cecropids, Gangaride, Marmarida, ide, 
Druids. 
£2 EX FH GE HE 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Achae, Piatas, Napee, Allife. 
Ceuohres Cap Pha Callife, 
tow, 
<2 Paeine Lanes oo pree, 


Accent the /intepenultimate. 

Baim, Graim, Stabim, Cilicie, Cerciw, Besidie, Rudin, 
papaie, Versalie, Ficelie, Enchelie, — Cutilim, Eaqui- 
lia, Exquilis, Formie, Volcaniw, Aranie, Armenia, Britannie, 
Boconi, Cholidonie, aha ig Gemonis Xyniew, Ellopiw, Her- 

Caspiw, Cunicularia, Canaria Purpurarie, Ch Chabria, 

ver esp pont Emporia, Caucasia, Vespasie, Corasie, Pra- 
sim, Ithaces ymuesiw, Etesie, Gratin, Venetin, Piguntie, 
Selinuntia, Beatin, Cottis, Landavie, Harpyis. 


LE ME 
le, eee espe es ee = sie Cassels ee at 
epi, na Bole 
ANZ ry 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Pie eso, Clodians, Valkatinianz, Marians, Valentians, 
Aiece, umansw, Adiaben», Mycene, Fregens, Sophene, 
ermathenes,Mitylonm, Achmons, Acesemenss, Clas- 
Camoena, Convens. 
ene the A 
pple pti 
INZ ONE UNE ZO4ZE 
arm the Sarco ne oe 
Saline, Cslening, Si ine, Carine, Tau ilistine, 
Cleona, Vennona, =, acune, Andhagas Abaca. 
IPE UP 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Centurips, Rutupe. 
ARS ERZ UBB YTHREZ ORZ ATRE ITRE 
Accent the Ponuitimate. 
Sra Andary, Ulubre, eee Alechora, Coatre, 


Velitra 

Accent the Ant 

Eleuthers, Bliters, Erythre, depatonsg 
ASZ ES US 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Syracuem, Pithecuen, Pityuse. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Pagase, Acces. 
ATE ETZ 


Accent the P 
Reo Abrincatw, Labeatm, Docleate, Phensate, 
tw, meget, ne Galati, Arelata, H 
Taxamate, Sauromate, Exomata, Abrin elie 
nate, Crotoniate, 


V: 
ad aaa: Agapete, A Ante, Discarcte wate, 


* See Rule 4 of the Initial Vocabulary. 
The termination of ya, with the accent on the aera 
syllable, must be pronounced as two similar piety 
ae if alic--0, Min-e-6, &cc.—See Rule ot the Pas 


Pheneats, Acapea- 
ya, Arnata, 


Alecent the At 


| _Thvrongete, Massageto, pirsicte oom Caleta, Dei 


ae OT UTZ YT£ 


Accabacotichite, 

aie Avalste, Phasctiie, Brallite  filerapolite, Anto- 

niopolite, Adrianapolite Metropolitez, Dion 

= un bare Tomita, Scenite, leeoer ravoni- 
y 


rE OVE UZ Yt 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Durcabrive, Elgove, Durobrove. 


ACE ECE ICE OCE YCE 
Aiccent the Penultimate. 
Phemice, Berenice, Aglaonice, Stratonice —Son Rule 30. 
Accent the Antopenultimate. 


Candace, Phylace, Canace, Mirace, Artace, Alle Alop 
ece, Laodice, Agnodice, Burydico, dice, byrthice, Helice, Gallice 


Hlice, Demodice, Sarmatice » Getice, 
Agoce, Harpalyce, Eryce. 
EDE 
Atccent the Penultimate. 
Agamede, Perimede, Alcimede. 
E 
Accent the Penultimate. 
20. 
NEE AGE 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Cyanee, : 
ACHE ICHE YCHE 
Aiccent the Antepenultimate. 
Ischomache, » Canache, Doliche, Eutyehe. 
PHE THE 
Accent the male. 
Anaphe, Psamathe. Sa cast 
YE r) 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
oie Uranie, Meminie, Asterie, Hyrie, Parrhasie 
ALE Pine ILE OLE ULE YLE 
ent the Penultimate. 
Neobule, Eubole' Cherdule, Eriphyle. 


Accent eee oe 
Acale, Hecale, Mycale, Megale, Trang Novena 
rao iale Anchiale, Ambarvale ng eared yale, Euryale, 
Crbeie ephele, A. Alele Perimele, eit, Affile, 
Omole, Homole. Phidyle, Strongyle, Chtho- 
CEmphis Pbeiprie, Eurypile. 


AME IME OME YME 


Alccent the Antepenultimate. 
Apame, Inarime, Ithome, Amymome, CEnome, Amphinome, 
Laonome, ; Hylonome, Eurynome, Didyme. : 


ANE 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Mandane, ane, Anthane, Achriane, Anane, Drepane, Acra- 
batane, Eutane, Roxane. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Taprobane, Cyane, Pitane. 
ENE 
soils the Penultimate. 
Acabene, » Chalcidene, Cisthene 
Alcisthene, Parthiene,’ Prie Poroselene, Patlene, Tellene, 


Crilene, Fylene, | Mi ne ireoa’ rene, Laonomene, Ismene, 
ndymene, Osrhos , Arene, Aatocrene, ; Higpocrens, 
Pires Cyrene, Pyrene, Capissene, Atropatene, uene 
Accent the Antepenultimete. 
Helene, namenc, Nyctimene, Idomene, Mak 
pomene, An yomene, ne 


¢ The é in the penultimate syllables of theeo words, not hav- 

ing the accent, must be pronounced like e. This occasions a 

ble betweon this and tho Iast syllable, and a 

of the same sound ; but at the same time is strict ty 
according to rule.-See Rae ‘4 Of the Jwitial Vocabulary. 


(Set ee et ge 
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INE 
Aiceent the Penullimate. 
Babine, Oarcine, Trachino, Aicanthine, Neptanine, Larinc, 
Nerine, [rine, Barsine, Bolbetine. 
Asi Accent the Antepenultimate. 
ONE YNE 


ceent the Penultimate, 


A 
Mothone, Ithone, Dione, Porphyrione, Aerisione, Alone, 


Balone, Corone, Torone, Thyone, Byzone, Delphyne. 


Accent the Ant timate 


. epenul © e e 
ycone, Erigone, Persephone, Tisiphone, Deione, Pleiono, 


Chione, Ilione, Hermione, Herione, one, yne, 
Sophrosyne, Euphrosyne. 
OE (in two syllables) 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 


: hirhoe, Alcathoe, Alcithoe, Amphithoe. Nausithoe, Lao- 

ucothve, Cymuthoe, Hippothoc, Alyxothoe, Myrioe, 

Pholoe, Soloe, Since, noe, Arsinoe, Lysinoe, Antinoe, Leu- 

epee ® Philonoe, Phemonoe, Autonoe, Polynoe, 
r 


thoe, 


conoe, 


Ocyroe, Beroe, oe, Peruc, Abzoe. 


APE OPE 
: noua forte mae banca tope, Calli 
otape, Rhodope ciope, Candiope, Ath i 
Liriope, Cassiope, Alo , Agalope, Penelopo, Parthenope, in- 
ope, Zrope, Merope, Dryope. 


ARE IRE ORE YRE 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Lymire. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Becare, Tamare, nare, Terpeichore, Zephyre, Apyre. 


ESE 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Melese, Teneso. 
ATE ETE ITE OTE YTE TYE 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Ate, Rea 
phitrite, Atabyrite, 


ercote, tye. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Hecate, Condate, Automate, Taygete, Nepete, Anararete, 
Hippolyte. 
AVE EVE 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Agave. 
Wisiave: Accent the Antepenultimate. 
LAI* NAT (in two syllables) 
: Accent the Penultimate. 
Acholai. 
ar Accent the Antepenultimate. 


BI 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Acibi, Abnobi, Attubi. 
ACI 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Segontiaci, Mattiaci, Amaci, naci, Bettovaci. 
ACI ICI OCI UC1 
Accent the Penultimate. 


Rauraci, Albici, Labici, Acedici, Palici, Marici, Medoma- 


trici, Raurici, Arevici, Triboci, Aruci. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Callaici, Vendelici, Academici, Arecomici, Hernici, Cynici, 
Btoici, Opici, Nasaici, Aduatici, Atuatici, Peripatetici, Cetti- 


ci, Avantici, Xystici, Lavici, Triboci, Amadoci, Bibroci. 
ODI YDI 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Borgodi, Abydi. 
EI 


Alceent the Penultimate. 
Sabmi, Vacewi, and so of all words which have a diphthong 
in the penultimate syllable. 
EI (in two syllables) 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Lapidei, Candei, Agandei, Amathei, Eiei, Cantbiei, Buga- 
nei, i, Mandarei. yperborei, Carastasei, Pratei. 


a 
* For the final i in those words, see Rule the 4th of the Jni- 
tel Vocabulary. 


t See Rules 3 and 4 of the Initial Vocabulary. 
When the accent is on the penultimate syllable, the ¢ in 
t peo ayiable, 


the two last is pronounced exactly like noua 
but when thd aecnet ia on the autepenalimate, the first f ie 


Lassa halen raion Arete, Aphrodite, Am- 
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GI 
en Pencnery the &ntepenultioats as 
ridophagi op binges A jndropopacel, 
thropophagi, Lotsphagi, Birutophagi thyophagi, : 
pag! ovempogi, Artigi, Alostigi. 

CHI THI 


Accent the Antepenultimate, 
Heniochi, Znochi, Henochi, Ostrogothi. 
It 
Alccent the A ultimate, 
Abii, Gabii, and all words of this termination. 


ALI ELI ILI OUI ULI YLI 

Accent the Antlepenultimate. 

Abali, Vandali, Acephali, Cynoce bali, Macrocephali, As- 
tali, Alontogeceli, Garoceli, Monosceli, [gilgili, fcrols Car- 
seoli, Puteoli, Corioli, Ozoli, Atabuli, Grweuli, Pedicali, Sice- 
li, Puticuli, Anculi, Bardoli, Varduli, Turduli, Foruli, Gatoli 
Bastuli, Rotuli, Massesyli, Dactyli. 


AMI EMI 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Apisami, Charidemi. 


OMI UMI 


Accent the Antepenultimate 

Cophalotoum, Astomi, Medioxumi. 

ANI 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Albani, Cerbani, A&cani, Sicani, Tesicani, &c. 
words of this termination, except Choani and Seq 
as are derived from words terminating in enus, wi 
nultimate short ; which see. 


ENI 
Agabeni, Adi bait Saree Laodicent, Cyziconi 
ni abeni, Sarceni, Icen 
Uceni, Chaldeni, Abydeni, Comageni, Igeni Quingect, Co- 
pheni, Tyrrheni, Rutheni, Labieni, Allicni, Cileni, cimeni, 
Alapeni, Hypo ni, Tibareni, Agareni, Rufreni, Caraseai, Vol- 
seni, Bateni, Cordueni. 


Accent the Anteponultimate. 

Origeni, Apartheni, Antixeni. 

INIt 
Accent the Penultimate, 

Gabini, Sabini, Dulgibini, Basterbini Pencini, Marrucini, 
Lactucini, Otadini, Bidini, Udini, Caudini, Budini, Rhegini, 
Triocalini, Triumpilini, Magellini, Entellini, Canini, Mena- 
nini, Anagnini, Amiternini, Saturnini, Centuripini, Paropini, 
Irpini, Hirpini, Tibarini, Carini, Cetarini Citarini, Iliberini, 
Acherini, Elorini, Assorini, Feltrini, Sutrini, Eborini, Tiguri- 
ni, Cacyrini, Agyrini, Halesini, Otesini, Mosini, Abissini, Mos- 
sini, Clusini, Arusini, Reatini, Latini, Calatini, Collatini, Ca- 
lactini, Ectini, A2getini, Ergetini, Jetini, Aletini, Spoletini, 
Netini, Neretini, Setini, Bantini, Morgantini, Pallantini, 
Amantini, Numantini, Fidentini, Salentini, Colentini, Ca- 
rentini, Verentini, Florentini, Congentini, Potentini, Faventini, 
Leontini, Acherontini, Saguntini, Haluntini, A2.gyptini, Mam- 
ertini, Tricastini, Vestini, Faustini, Abrettini, Enguini, In- 
guini, Lanuvini. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Lactucini, Gemini, Memini, Morini,§ Torrini. 


ONI UNI YNI 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Edoni, Aloni, Nemaloni, Geloni, Aqueloni, Abroni, Gordu- 
ni, Mariandyni, Magyni, Mogyni. 


Accent the Antepenultimate 
Epigoni, Theutoni. 


UPI 


Catadupi. Accent the Penultimate. 


ARI ERI IRI ORI URI YRI 
i on Accent the Penultimate. * 

ebari omari, Agactari, Iberi, Celtiberi, Doberi Algeri, 
Palemeri, Monomeri, ermanduri, Dioscuri, Banceri, Pasuri, 


Agacturi, Zimyri. 
. a Accent the Goon cain o 
Abari, Tochari, Acestari, Cavari, Calabri antabri, Dige- 
ri, Drugert, Eleuthes, Crastameri,’ ri, Bructeri, Set 
teri, Treveri, Veragri, Treviri, Ephori, ° 


pronounced like ¢, and the last like eye.—Sco Rules J and { of 
the Fnitial Vocabulary. 
§ ‘ Extremique hominum Morini, Rhenusque bicornis.” 


Vino. Hn. vii. T27 
* The Denes, uncoaquer’d march behind, 
And Morini, the last of human kind ”—Davons 
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USI YB! 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Hormandusi, Condrusi, Nerusi, Megabysi. 
ATI ETI OTFI UTI 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Ceroti, Thesproti, Carnuti. 


Acoent the Antepenultimete. 
Athanatl, Heneti, Venoti. 
AVI EVI IVI AXI UZI 
Andecavi, Chamavi, Batdvi, Piotari, Boovl Argivi, Achivi 
t cta v 
c ’ » Argivi, ’ 


Abodati, 


UI 
Accent the Antepenultimate 


dui, Hedui, Vermandui, Bipedimul, Inui, Cas- 
Piacoa "ioe Abrincatui. - ans 
IBAL UBAL NAL QUIL 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Pomona]. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Annibal, Hannibal, Aedrubal, Hasdrubal, Tanequil 
AM IM UM 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Adalam, Zgipam, Aduram, Gerabum. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Abarim. 
UBUM ACUM ICUM OCUM 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Cornac Camericam, Labicam, 


Tornacum, Raracum 
Avaricum, Antricum, Trivieum, Nordovieum, Loagovicum, 
Verovicum, Norvicam, Brundivicum. 


Accent the Antepenultimote. 

Cacubum, Abodiacum, To'piacum, Bedriacum, Cessoria- 
cum, Magontiacum, Mattiacum, Argentomacum, Olenacum, 
Arenacum, Bremetonacum, Eboracum, Eburacum, ery cree 
cam, Nemotacum, Bellovacum, icum, Agendicum, Gly- 
conicum, Canopicum, Noricum, Massicum, Adriaticum, Sa- 
benneticum, Balticum, Aventicum, Mareoticum, Agelocum. 


EDUM IDUM 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Manducesedum, Algidum. 
ZUM 
. Accent the Penultimate. 
Lilybeum, Lycaum, and al] words of this termination. 
EUM i 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Sylisceum, Lycoum, Sy geum, Amathoum, Glytheum, Didy- 
mewn, » Palantcum. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Herculeum, Heracleum. Rataneum, Corineam, Aquineum, 
Dietynneum, Panticapeum, Rhoteum. 
AGUM IGUM OGUM 


Accent the were acing . 
Nivomagem, Noviomagam, Adrobigum, Dariorigum, Allob- 
IUM 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Albium, Eugubiom, Abruciam, and al! words of this ter- 
mination. 


ALUM ELUM ILUM OLUM ULUM 
Alccent the Antepenultinate. 

Anchialum, Acelum, Ocelum, Corbilum, Clusiolum, Oracu- 
lum, Janiculum, Corniculum Hetriculum, Uttriculum, Ascu- 
Jum, Tusculum, Angulum, Cingulam, Apulum, Trossulum, 
Batalum. 

MUM 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Amstelodamum, Novocomum, Cadomum, Ametelrodamum. 


Lyeisme, Cette der aa, Ans 
y mum um trisseum am, 
Bor seman, Wonttaoania. ae : : 

A 


Accent the Penultimate. 

Albenum, Halicanum, Arcanum, Lanum, Teanum, Trifa- 
eam, Staheanum, Ambienum, Pompeisnum, Tullianum, For- 
ganum, Cosmianum, Boianum, Appianum, Bovianum, Me- 
diolanum, Amanum, rl les Hear igisanum, Noditanom, 
Usalitanum, Ucalitanum, Acoletanum, Acharitanum, Abziri- 
tanam, Argeutanum, Hortanum, Aoxanum. 

Accent the Antepenultimate 

Apuscidanom, Hebromerum, Itanom. 
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ENUM 
Accent the Penultimate. 
a Calenum, Durolenum, Misenum, Volsenum, Dar- 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Olenaum. 
INUM 


Accent the Penultimate. 

Urbinum, Sidicinum, Ticinum, Pucinum, Tridinum, Londi- 
num, Aginum, Casijlinum, Crustuminum oe ig Sepi- 
num, Arpinum, Aruspinum, Sarinum, Lucr num, Ocrinum, 
Camerioum, La » Petrinam, Tausiaum, Casinum, Ne- 
mosinum, Cassinum, Atin Butinum, Ambiatinam, Peti- 
num, Altinum, Salentinum, Tollentinum, Ferentingm, Lae- 
rentinum, Abrotinam, Inguinum, Aquinam, Nequinam 


ONUM 


Aiccent the Penultimate. 
Cabillonum, Ga:ianonum, Duronum, Cataractonam 


Accent the 
Ciconum, Vindonum, Britooum. 


UNUM YNUM 
Seged L scien Mareen Morid A 
onom, Lugdunum, Marigdanum, Moridunum, Arecat- 
dunun, Ri unum, Sorbiodunum, Noviodunum, Melodanum, 


Camelodanum, Axelodunum, Useliodanum nodunum, 
Caroduoum, Ceearodunum, Taroduoum, Theodorodunum, 
Eburodunum, Nornantodunum, Belanum, An : 
Andomatunum, Maryandynum. 
OUM OPUM YPUM 
Accent the Penultimate, 
Myrtéam, Europum. 
Accent the Antepenultimate j 
Pausilypum. 
ARUM 
A Bel nN, aap Convenerum, Rosarum 
ru 
Adufitaruca, Co rerun. ey : : 
ABRUM UBRUM 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Volabrom. Vernodubrum. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Artabram. 
ERUM 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Caucoliberum, Tuberum. 
AFRUM ATHRUM 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Venafrum. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Barathrum. 
IRUM 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Mozirum. 
ORUM 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Cermorum, Ducrocortorum. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Dorostorum. 
ETRUM 
Accent cither the Penultimate or Antepenultinate. 
Celetrum. 
URUM 


Alaburum, Ascurum, Lugdurum, Marcoduram, Laetodu- 
rum, Octodaram, Divojarum, Siluram, Setarum : 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Tigurum. 


ISUM OSUM 
Aiceent the Penultimate. 

Alisum, Amiswm, Janosum. 

ATUM ETUM ITUM OTUM UTUM 
Accent the Penulkmate. 

Atrebatum, Calatum, Ar Mutristratum, Eloce- 
tum, Quercetum, Caletum letum, Vallisolotum, Toletum, 
Ulmetum, Adrumetum, um, Fretam, Accitum, Duro- 
litum, Corstopitum, Abritum, Neritum, Augustoritum, Nav. 
crotitam, Cemplutuns. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Sabbatuns. ' 
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AVUM IVUM YUM 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Gandavum, Symbrivum. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Coccyum, 

MIN AON ICON 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Helicaon, Lycaon, Machaon, Dolichaon, Amitheon, Didy- 
maon, Hyperaon, Hicetaon. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Salamin, Rubicon, Helicon. 

ADON EDON IDON ODON YDON 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Caleedon, Chalcedon, Carchodon, Anthedon, Aspledon, Sar- 
pedon, Thermodon, Abydon. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Celadoa, Alcimedon, Amphimedon, Laomedon, icpome: 
don, Antomedon, Armedoa, Eurymedon, Calydon, 
Amydvn, Corydon. 

EON EGON 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Panthoon, Deileon, Achilleon, Aristocreon. 


Accent the ane ° 
Aieon, Pitholeon, Demoleon, Timoleoa, Anacreon, Timo- 
creon, Ucalegon. 
APHON EPHON IPHON OPHON 
Agalaph Fecnesar bay rhe are Antiphon, Colophon 
aphon tip 
Demophen, Xenophon. aes : , 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
thon, Acroathon, Marathon, Phaeton, 
thon, Arethon, Acrithon. 
ION 
Pandion, Sandion. Zen me Alen! he Ophion, M 
on ion, ion, ion, Me- 
thion, Arion, Onrion, rion, Hyperion, Oren kaon Metion, 


on. 
Albi Phocion Os lads Eg Brigion, Brygi 
ion ioo io on on on 
Adobogicn, Moschion, ‘Emathion, Avoothion Anthion. Ero. 
thion. Pythion, Deucalion, Deedalion, Sigalion, Calathion, 
Ethalioa, Eruthalion Pigmalion, Pygmalion, Cemelion, Pe- 
ree Ptelion sion, Bryllion, mob il is Milanion, 
nion I oscopion, Ase- 
lelarion, Aerion; Chimerion, Hy iba Aatocien Dorion, Eu- 
horion, Porphyrion, Thy rice, asion, “sion, Hippocration, 
tration, Action, Ztion, Metion, antion, Pallantion Dotion, 
ion. Sotion, Nephcstion, Philistion, Polytion, 
Oroytion, Eurytioa, ionizion. 
LON MON OON PON RON PHRON 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Philemon, Criumetopon, Caberon, Dioscoron, Cacipron. 
Ascalon ‘Abyloa, Boloion. Tolamer Ad 
ylon n, Telamon lemon 
Polemon Ardemon, Hieromnemon, Artemon,.A in 
enon, Alcamenon Tauromenon, Deicéon, Democton, Lacc- 
don, Hippocton, Demophion, Hip 
Paparon, Acheron, Apteron, Daiptoron, Chersephron, Alci- 
phron, Lyeophron, Euthyphron. : 
SON TON YON ZON 
. Accent the Penultimate. 
Theogiton, Aristogiton, Polygiton, Delteton. 
Themi Prctitdeg rede Aduliten 8i Ce 
son, ton, iton cyoa, Cercyon, 
4Egyon, Cresamyon, Cromyon, Ger Aleetryoa, Amphitryon 
Amphietyoa, Acad. Amazon, Olizon, Amyzon. ss : 
ABO ACO ICO EDO IDO 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Lampedo, Oupido. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Arabo, Tarraco, Stilico, Macedo. 
BEO LEO TEO 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Labeo, Aculeo, Buteo. 
AGO IGO UGO 
. Aiecent the Penultimate. 
Carthago, Origo, Vorrugo. 
PHO THO 


Accent the Anteponultimate. 
Clitipho, Agathe. 


10 CIO DIO GIO LIO MIO NIO RIO SIO TIO VIO XIO 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Arabio, Corbio, Naviluhio, Benccio, Diomodio, Rogio, 


ie Phlegethon, Py- 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


Caballio, Ansellio, Pollio, Birmic, 


Phrygio, Bambalio, Balli 
Forno” io, 


Phormio, Anio, Parmenio, Avenio, Glabrio, Ac 
Curio, 8 liaturio, Vario, Occasio, Aurasio, Recusio, Verelusio® 
Natio, Ultio, Derventio, Versontio, Divio, Oblivio, Petovie, 


Alexio. 
CLO ILO ULO UMO 


Chariclo, Corbilo, Corbulo, pulo, Betalo, Castulo, Ase- 


Accent 
Theano, Adraniitteno. 


Accent the Antepenultimats. 
Barcino, Ruscino, Fruscino. : 
APO IPO 
eee Accent the Antepenultimate. 
eee ARO ERO 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Vadavoro. 


Accent the Antopenultimate. 
Bessaro, Civaro, Tubero, Ciccro, Hiero, Acimero, Cossase. 
ASO 180 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Carcaso, Agaso, Turiaso, Aliso, Natiso. 
ATO ETO ITO YO xO 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Enyo, Polyxo. 
Accent the Anteperultimate. 
Erato, Dorceto, Siccilissito, Capito, Amphitryo. 
BER FER GER TER VER 


Aiccent the Penultimate. 
Moleager, Elaver. 


Calaber, Mulciber, Noctifer, Tanager, Antipater, Marspe- 
ter, Diespiter, Marspiter, Jupiter. 
AOR NOR POR TOR ZOR 
on a ane the oe eae A 
rysaor, Ajcanor, Bianor, Euphranor, Alcenor 
nig srierel Elpenor, Rhetenor, Anteuvor, Anaxeoor, Vindoons’ 
tor, Rhobetor, Aphetor. 
Accent the Bu penelimate. 
Marsipor, Lucipor, Numitor, Albumezor, or Albumazer. 


BAS DAS EAS GAS PHAS 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Alebas, Augoas (king of Elis), nees, Oreas, Symplegas. 


Accent the Ant wtimeate. 

Dotadas, Cercidas, Lucidas, Timiaichides, Charmidas, Alci- 
damidas, Leonidas, Aristonidas, Mnasippidas, Polopidas, The- 
aridas, Diagoridas, Dipheridas, Antipatri Abantidas, 
Suidas, Crauxidas, Ardeas, Augeas (the post), Cineas, 
Cyneas, Boreas, Broteas, Acraphas, Poriphas, Acyphas, 
Acragas. 

IAS 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Ophias. 


Cac Nicias, Ce ins, Phidias, Herodias, Cyaras, 
Ephysent Minyéias, Pelasgias, Antibacchias, Acrolochias, 
Archias, Adarchias, Arcathi dp rp Ul deat Pléias, Pe- 
lias, Ilias, Damias, Semias, Arsanias, Pausanias, Olympias, 
Appias, Agrippias, Chabrias, Tiberias, Terias, Lycories, Pe- 
Jonas, Demetrias, Dicecurias, Agasias, Phasias, Acexias, 
Agesins, Hegesias, Tiresias, Ctesias, Cephisias, Pausias, Pre- 
sias, Lysias, Tysias, etias, Bitias, Critiaa, Abantias, Tho- 
antias, Phaethontias, Phestias, Thestias, i 
Livias, Artaxias, Loxias. 

LAS MAS NAS 
. Accent the Penultimate. 

Acilas, Adulas, Mecenas, Mocenas (or, 
ought to be written, Mecomas), Fidenas, 
Atinas, Adunas 

the ultimate. 


Accent 
Amiclas, Amyclas, Agelas, Apilas, Arcesilas, Acy Dory- 
las, Asylas, Acames, Alcidamas, {phi Cherstlames, 
Pruxiteoar Theodamas, c pe Therodamen, Thyoda 


as Labbe says i 
Arpinas, Lariwas, 


The - 
mas, Astydamas, Athamas, Garamas, Di Sersinas, See- 
sinas, Pitinas. 

OAS PAS RAS SAS TAS XAS YAS 
Bagoas, C. AW yee (as Labbe contends 
ano as con 
it ny Ae to be), Epitberas, Abradates, Jetas, Philetas, Dame- 
tas, Acritas, Eurotas, Abraxas 


Aiccent the i 
Teloboas, Chrysorrhous, Agriopas, Triopes, Zonaras, Gya 

ras, Chryscceras, Masores’ Chaboras, Orthagoras, Pythagoras, 

Dioguras, Pylagosas, Domagoraa, Ti Licrmagorsas, 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


Athenagoras, Xenagoras, Hippagoras, Stesngoras, Tisagoras, 
Telestagoras, Protagoras, Evagoras, Anaxagoras, Praxagoras, 
Ligoras, Athyras, Thamyras, Cinyras, Atyras, Apesas, Pie- 
tas, Felicitas, Liberalitas, Lentulitas, Agnitas, Oppurtunitas, 


Claritas, Veritas, Faustitas, Civitas, Archytas, Phlegyas, 
Milyas, Marsyas. 
BES 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Chalybes, Armenochalybes. 
CES 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Arbaces, Pharnacea, Samothraces, Arsaces, Phernices, Liby- 
pheeniccs, Olympionices, Plistonices, Polynices, Ordovices, 
movices, Eburovices. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. a 
Axiaccs, Astaces, Dorbices, Ardices, Eleutherocilices, Cap- 
padoces, Eudoces, Bebryces, Mazyces. 


ADES 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Teades, Oleades, Arcades, Orcadea, Carncades, Gorgades, 
Sterchades, Lichades, Strophades, Laiades, Naiades, Alcibia- 
des, Pleiades, Branchiades, Dejiades, Helinides, Peliades, Oilia- 
dos, Nuupliades, Juliades, Memmiades, Cleniades, Xonitades, 
Hunniades, Hcliconiades, Acrisioniades, Telamoniades, Limo- 
niades, Acheliiades, Asclepiades, Asopiades, Crotopiades, 
Appiades, Thespiades, Thariades, Otriades, Cyriades, Scyria- 
des, Anchisiades, Dosiades, Lysiades Nysiades, Dionysiades, 
Moncetiades, Miltiades, Abantrades Dryantiades Atlantiades, 
Luomedontiades, Phaetontiades, Laértiades, ficphwstiades, 
Thestiaces, Baitiades, Cyclades, Pylades, Demades, Numudea, 
Manadea, Echinades, Cispades, Charades Sporades, Perisades, 
Hippotades, Sotades, Hyades, Thyades, Dryados, Hamudrya- 
dos, Othryades. 
EDES 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Democedes, Agamedes, Palamedes, Archimedes, N icomedes, 
Diomodcs, Lycomedes, Cleomedes, Ganymedes, Thrasymedes. 


IDES 


Accent the Penultimate. 

Aleides, Lyncides, Tydides Bgides, Promethides, Nica rthi- 
des, Heraclides, Teleclides, Epiclides, Anticlides, Androcli- 
des, Meneclides, CEclides, Cteseclides, Xenoélides, Chariclides, 
Patroclides, Aristoclides, Euclides, Euryclides, Belides (singu- 
lar), Basilides, Nelides, Pelides, ASschylides, AZnides, Anti- 
nides, GEnides, Lychnides, Amanvides, Japeronides, Lari- 
es, Abderides, Atrides, ‘Ihesides, Aristides. 


Accent the Antcpenultimate. 
Epichiides, Daniides, Tesbides, Labdacides, Hacides, Hyla- 
cides, Phylacides, Pharacides, Imbracides, Myrmecides, Phe- 
nicides, Antalcides, Lyncides, Andccides, Ampycides, Thucy- 
dides, Lelegcides, yirhéides, Pimpléides, Clymen-ider, Mi- 
néides, Scyreides, Minyéides, Lagides, Harpagides, Lycur- 
gides, Ogygides, Inachides, Lysimachides, Agatharchides, Ti- 
marchides, Leulychides, Leontychides, Leotychides, Sisyphi- 
des, Erecthides, Promethides, Crethides, Scythides, CBhalides, 
Athalides, Tantalides, Castalides, Mystalides, Phytatides, Te- 
loclides, Moneclidos, CEclides, Ctesiclides, Androclides, Eu- 
clides, Euryclides, Belides (plural), Sicelides, Epinelides, 
Cypeelides, Anaxilides, ‘Holides, Eubulides, Phocylides, Priam- 
ides, Potamides, Cnemides, /Zsimides, Tolmides, Charmides, 
Dardanides, Oceanidea, Amanides, Titanides, Olenides, Achn- 
menides, Achimenides, Epimeuides, Parmenides, Ismenides, 
Eumenides, Sithnides, Apollinides, Prumnides, Aonides, Do- 
dunides, Mygdalonides, Calydonides, Moonides, Gadipodiont- 
des, Deionides, Chionides, Echionides, Sperchionides, Ophioni- 
des, Japctionides, [xionides, Mimatlonidea, Philonides, Apollon- 
ides, Acinonides, AEmonides, Polypemonides, Simonides, Har- 
monides, Memnonides, Cronides, Myronides, Bsonides, Aris- 
tonides, Praxonides, Liburnides, Sunides, Telebiites, Punthai- 
des, Acheliides, Pronopides, Lapides, Callipides, buripides, 
Driopides, Gnopides, Cecropidtes, Leucippides Philippices, Ar- 
gyraspides, Clearides, Tennrides, Hebrides, Timandrides, An- 
axandrides, Epicerides, Picrides, Hesperides, Hyperides, Cassi- 
terides, Anterides, Peristerides, Libethrides, Lioscorides, Pro- 
togorides, Methorides, Antenorides, Actorides, Diactorides, 
Polyctorides, Hegetorides, Qnetorides, Antorides, Acestorides, 
Thestorides, Aristorides, Electrides, (Enotrides, Smindyrides, 
Philyrides, Pegasides, Insidcs, Imbraaides, Clesides, Dionysi- 
des, Cratides, Propetides, Pravtides, Oceunitides, Aantides, 
Drysctie Dracontides, Absyrtides, Accstides, Orestides, 
Epytides. 
we ODES UDES YDES. 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Egilodes, Acmodes, Nebrodes, Herodes, Orodes, Hesbades, 
HRarodes, Lacydes, Pherecydes, Androcydoa. 


Accent the Mpole Hicwea 
Scia podes, CEdipodes, Antipodes, Hippopodes, Himantopo- 
dos, Pyroles, Epicydes. 


<< 


a 
* All the words of this termination have the accent on 
the antepenultimate.—See Eumeses in the Initial Vocabula- 


y 
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AGES EGES IGES OGES YGES 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
T , Tectosages, Astyages, Loleges, Nitiobriges, Durot- 
tiges, Caturiges, Allobroges, Antoproges, Ogyges, Cataphrv 
ges, Hazy ges. 


ATHES ETHES YTHES IES 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Ariarathes, Alethes. 


Accent the Antepenulamete. 
Onythes, Aries 
ALES 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Novendiales, Geniales, Compitales, Arvales. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 


ACLES ICLES OCLES 


: Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Daicles, Mnasicles, Iphicles, Zanthicles, Charicles, Pheri 
cles, Pericles, Agasicles, Pasicles, Phrasicles Ctesiclea, Sosi- 
cles, Nausicles, Xanticles, Niocles, Empedocies, Theocles, 
Neocles, Eteocles, Sophocles, Pythocles, Diocles, Philocles, 
Damocles, Democles, Phanocles, Xcnocles, Hierocles, Andro- 
cles, Mandrocles, Patrocics, Metrocles, Lamprocles, Cephiso- 
cles, Nestocles, Themistocles. 


ELES ILES OLES ULES 


Accent the Antepenuttimate. 
Ararauccles, Hedymeles, Pasiteles, Praxiteles, Pyrgoteles, 
Demoteles, Aristoteles, Gundiles, Absiles, Novensiles, Pisat- 
ilss, Taxiles, Eoles, Autololes, Abdimonoles, Hercules. 


AMES OMES 


: Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Priames, Datames, Abrocomes. 


ANES 


Accent the Penul&imate. 
Jordanes, Athnmanes, Alamanes. Brachmanes, Acarnanes, 
ZEgipanes, Tigranes, Actisanes, Tiranes, Ariobarzanes. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Diaphancs, Epiphanes, Periphanes, Praxiphancs, Dedd- 
hanes, Lexiphanes, Antiphanes, Nicophanes, Theophanes, 
iophanes, Apollophanes, Xenophanes, Aristophanes, Agria- 
nes, Pharasmanes, Prytanes. 
ENES* 


Accent the Antepenullimate. 

Timagenes, Mctagenes, Sosigcnes, Epigenes, Melesigence, 
Antigenes, Theogenes, Diogencs, Oblo nes, Hermogenes, 
Rhetogenes, Themistogenes, anthenes: thenes, Lasthe- 
nes, Clisthenes, Callisthenes, Peristhenes, Cratisthenes, An- 
tisthenes, Barbosthenes, Leosthenes, Demosthenes, Dinosthe- 
nes, Androsthenes, Pusthenes, Eratosthenes, Boryathoncs, Al 
camenes, Theramenos, Tisamenes, Deditamenea, Spitamenes, 
Pylemenes, Althemenes, Achemencs, Philopamenes, Daimenes, 

ausimenes, Numenes, Antimones, Anaximenes, Cleomenes, 


Carales. 


Hippomenes, Heromenes, Ariotomenes, Eumenes, Eumencs, 
Polymenes, Geryenes. 
INES 
Accent the Penultimate. . 


Telchines, Acesinea. 


Accent the -Intepenultimate. 
Aborigines, schines,t Asines. 


ONES 


Accent the Penultimate. 

Calucones, Agones, Antechthones, Jones, felleviones, Vo- 
Jones, Nosimones, Verones, Centrones, Eburones, Grisones, 
Auticatones, Statones, Vectones, Vetones, Acitavones, Ing@ 
vones, Istwvones, Axones, ZZxones, Halizones. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Lycaones, Chaones, Frisiabones, Cicones, Vernicones, Fran- 
cones, Vuscones, Mysomacedones, Rhedones, Essedones, Myr- 
midones, Pocones, oes Saya Aspagones, Lestrigones 
Lingones, Lestrygones, Vaogiones, Nuithones, Sithones, Boti- 
ones, Hermiones, Biggcriones, Meriones, Suiones, Mimaltones, 
Senones, Memnoncs, Pannones, Ambrunes, Sucssones, Aa- 
soues, Pictones, Teutones, Amazones. 


OES 
Accent the Penultimate 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Chorsoes, Chosroes. 


Heroes. 


APES OPES 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Cynapes, Cecropes, Cyclopes. 
ea, ee Bal 
Pantica pes ubopes, Athio Dol- 
opes, Pancaed, Bteropes, Dryopes. : si a 


ID 
¢ Labbe says, that acertain anthologist, foreed by the necce- 
sity of his verse, has pronounced this word with tho accent oa 
the penultimate. 
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ARES ERES IRES ORES URES 
Cc Balca aay al sang ian . Ableres, B 
alates, ros, Apoullinares, uares y- 
seres, Bechires, Diores, Azures, Silures. : 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Leocharcs, AZmocheres, Demochares, Abisares, Cavares, 
Insures, Lucoros, Picres, Astabores, Kiusagores, Centores, 


Li:mures. 
ISES 
Anchi Accent the Penultimate. 
ENSES 


Atccent the Penultimate. 
Ucubenses Leonicenses, and all words of this termination. 


OCES YSES 
Accent the Penullimate. 


ATES 


Accent the Penultimate. 

Phrastes, Atrebates, Cornecates, Ceracates, Adunicates, 
Nisieates, Barsabocates, Leucates, Teridates, Mithridates, 
Attidates, Omjuidates, Oxydates, Ardeates, Eleates, Bercorea- 
tes, Caninefates, Casicenufates, Augates, Achates, Niphates, 
Dociates, Attaliates, Mevaniates, Cariates, Quariates, Asser- 
iates, Euburiates, Antiates, Spartiates, Celelates, Hispellates, 
Stellates, Suillates, Albulates, Focimates, Auximates, F!a- 
nates, Edenates, Fidenatex, Sufignates, Fregenates, Capenates, 
Scnates, Cuwsenates, Misenates, Padinates, Fulginates, Meri- 
nates, Alatrinates, AEsinates, Agesinates, Asisinates, Sassi- 
nates, Sessiuates, Frusinates, Antinates, Altinates, Tollenti- 
nates, Ferontinates, Interamnates, Chelonates, Casmonates, 
Arnates, Tifernates, Infernates, Privernates, Oroates, Buphra- 
tes, Oratcs, Vasutes, Cocusates, Tolusates, Antuates, Nantua- 
tes, Sadyates, Caryatos. 

Accent the Antepenullimate, 

Spithobates, Eurybates, Antiphates, Trebiates, Zalates, Sau- 
romates, Attinales, Tornates, Hypates, Menecrates*, Phe- 
recrates, [phicrates, Callicrates, Epicrates, Pasicrates, Srasic- 
rates, Sosicrates, Hypeicrates, Nicocrates, Halocrates, Da- 
mocrates, Democrates, Cheremocrates, Timocrates, Hermocra- 
tes, Stenocrates, Xenocrates, Hippocrates, Harpocrates, Roc- 
rates, Isocratos, Cephisocrates, Naucrates, Eucrates, Euthyc- 
rates, Polycrates 


ETES ITES OTES UTES YTES YES ZES. 


Accent the Penultimate. 

Acetes, Ericetes, Cadetes, etes, Mocragetes, Caletes, Phi- 
loclotcs, Aegletes, Nomotes, Cometes, Ulmanetes, Conauanctes, 
Gymnetos, Esymnetes, Nannetes, Serretes, Curetes, Theatctes, 
Andizetes, Odites, Belgites, Margites, Memphitos, Ancalites, 
Ambialites, Avalites, Cariosuelites, Polites, Apollopolites, 
Hermopolites, Latopolites, Abulites, Btylites, Borysthenites, 
Temenites, Syenites, Carcinites, Samnites, Déiopites, Gurites, 
Centrites, Thersites, Narcissites, Asphaltites, Hydraotes, 
oe Bootes, Helotes, Béotes, Thiéotes, Anagnutes, 

imazes. 


Cambysos. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Dercetes, Massagotes, Indigetes, Ilergetes, Energetca, Av- 
chetes, Eusipetes, Abalites, Charites, Cerites, Prestites, An- 
dramytes, Dariaves, Ardyes, Machlyes, Blemmyes. 

AIS 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Achais, Archelais, Homolais, Ptulemais, Elymais. 
Aiccent the Antepenultimate. 
Thebals, Phocais, Aglais, Tanais, Cratais. 
BIS CIS DIS 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Berenicis, Cephaledis, Lycomedis. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Acabis, Carabis, Setabis, Nisibis, Cleobis, Tucrobis, Tiso- 
bis, Ucubis, Curubis, Salmacis, Acinacis, Brovonacis, Athra- 
cis, Agnicis, Carambucis, Cadméidis. 


EISt ETHIS ATHIS 


Accent the Penultimate. 

Medeis, &percheis, Pittheis, Crytheis, Nephelcis, Elelcis, 
Achillois, Pimpleis, Cadmeis, En #8, Schoeneis, Poneis, Acri- 
soneis, Triopeis, Patercis, Nereis, Cenchreis, Theseis Briseis, 
Perseis, Mesecis, Chryseis, Nycteis, Sebethis, Epimethis. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Thymiathis. 


ALIS ELIS ILIS OLIS ULIS YLIS 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Andsbalis, Cercalis, Regalis, Stymphalis, Dialis, Letislis, 


* All words ending in crates have the accent on the antepe- 
naitimate syllable. 
Re vowels form distinct syllables.—See the termination 
S. 
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Septimontialis, Martialis, Manalis, Juvenalis, Quirinalis, Fon 
tinalis, Junonalis, Avernalis, Vacunalis, Abrupalis Floralis, 
Quietalis, Eumelis, Phaselis, Eupilis, Quinctilis, Adulis 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
(balis, Hanwibalis, Acacalis Fornicalis, Androcalis, La 
1calis, Vahalis, Ischalia, Caralis, Thessalis, Italia, Facolis, 
icelis, Fascelis Vindelis, Nephelis, Bibilis, Incibilis, Leucie 
tilis, Myrtilis, ludivilia, eolis, Argolis, Cimolis, Decapolis, 
Neapolis (and all words ending in polis), Herculis, Thesty lis, 


AMIS EMIS 


Accent the Sea hiatal de 
Calamis, Salamis, Semiramis, Thyamis, Artemis. 


ANIS ENIS INIS ONIS YNIS 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Mandanis, Titanis, Bacenis, Mycenis, Philenis, Cylienis, 
Isruenis, Cebrenis, Adonis, Edanis, Adonis, Thedonis, Sido 
nis, Dodonis, Calydonis, Agonis, Alingonis, Colonis, Corbu 
lonis, Cremonis, Salmonis, Junonis, Ciceronis, Scironis, Coro 
us Phoronis, Turonis din Germany,) Tritonis, Phoreynis 
rtynis. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Sicanis, Anticanis, Andanis, ypanis, Taranis, nis, 
Poemanis, Eumcenis, Lycaonis, Asconis, Msronis, is, 
Sithonis, Memnonis, Pannonis, Turonis (in France), Bitonia, 


Geryonis. 
OI8t 


Aiccent the Penullimates. 
Mindis, Hervis, Latiis. 
Bymiis, Py Accent the Antepenultimate. 
mois, Pyrdis. 
oan APLS OPIS 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Tapia, Colapia, Scrapis{, Isapis, Asopis. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Acapis, Minapis, Cecropis, Meropis. 


ARIS ACRIS ATRIS ERIS IGRIS IRIS ITED ORS 
URIS YRIS 


Accent the Penultimate. 

Balcaris, Apollinaris, Nonacris, Cimmeris, Aciris, Osiris 

Petosiris, Busiria, Lycoris, Calaguris, Gracchuris, Hippuris. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Abaris, Fabaris, = Ae bag Icaris, Andaris, Tyndaris, Sagarie 
Angaris, Phalaris, Elaris, Caularis, Twnaris, Liparie, Araris 
Biasaris, Cesarie, Abisaris Cie ey Basel, Melaris, Au 
taris, Trinacris, Iliberis, Tiiberis, Zioberia, Tyberis, Nepheris 
Cytheris, Pieris, Trieris, Auseris, Pasitigris, Coboris, Sicoris 

eoris, Peloris, Antipatris, cated Pacyris, Ogyris, Porphy 


tis, Amyris, Thamyris, Thomyris, Tomyris. 
ASIS ESIS ISIS 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Amasis, Magnesis, Tacsia. 
Alccent the Antepenultimate. 
Bubasis, Pegasis, Parrhasis, Paniasis, Acamasie, ache! 
Gracostasis, Lachosis, Athesis, Thamesis, Nemesis, T rbisie 
ENSIS 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Genubensis, Cordubensis, and all words of this termioatioa 
OSIS USIS 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Diamastigosis, Enosis, Eleusis. 
ATIS ETIS ITIS OTIS YTIS 
rT oe eater the hig ree , 
egeatia, Sarmatis, Caryatis, Miletis, Curetis, 
Acorvitis, Chalcitis, Memphitis, Bophitis, Arbolitis, Pascelitie 
re. 


Dascylitis, Comitis, Eanitis, Cananitis initis, Sebenuitis, 
Chaonitis, Trachonitis, Chalonitia, Sybaritis, Daritie, Caleo 
deritis, ih Alpes eophexitiss Rhacotis, Estimotis, Masotis 


Tracheotis, Mareotis, Phthiotis, Sendaliotis, Elimiotis, 
riotis, Casiotis, Philotis, Nilotis. 
Alocent the Antepenultimate. 
Atergatis, Calatis, Anatis, Naucratis, Dercetis, Burytis 
OVIS UIS XIS 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Amphaxis, Oaxis, Alexis, Zamolxis, Zeuxis. 
Accent the Antepennltimate 
Vejovia, Dijovis, Absitais. 
ICOS EDOS ODOS YDOS 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Abydos. 


2 These vowels form distinct syllables. 
§ Serwpis.—See the word in the /nitiel Veeabulery. 
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Accent the Antepenullimate. 
(rleos, Tenedos, Macedeos, Agriodos 


EOS 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Sporchoos, Achilleos. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Androgeos, Egaleos, A2galeus, Llegaleos. 


IGOS ICHOS OCIIOS OPHOS 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Mclampigos, Niontichos, Macrontichos. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Norigus, AZgiochos, Oresitrophos, 


ATHOS ETHOS ITHOS IOS 


Aiccent the Penultsmate. 
Selethos. 


Accent the Antepcnrultimate. 
Sciathos, Arithos, Ilios, Ombrios, Topasios. 


LOS MOS NOS POS 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Stymphalos, Zgilos, Pachinos, Etheonos, Eteonos, Hepta- 
houos. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. : 
Hoagaloa, A.gialos, Ampelos, Hexapylos, Sipylos, Hecatom- 
pylos, Potamos, gospotamos, Oleuos, Orchomenos, Avapau- 
omenos, Epidicazomenos, Heautontimorumenos, Antropos. 


ROS SOS TOS ZOS 


Accent the Penultimate. ; 
Meleagros, Hecatoncheros, Egimnuroe, Nisyros, Pityonesos, 
Hieronesos, Cephesos, Subetus, Halietos, Miletos, Polytime- 
tos, Aretos, Basbrotos, Tupazos. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Sygaros, 2goceroz, Anteros, Mcleagros, Mytagros, Absoros, 
Amyros, Begasos, Jalysos, Abatos, Aretos, Neritos, Acytoa. 


IPS OPS 
Alccent the Antepenultimate. 
Mgilips, Lthiops. 
LAUS MAUS NAUS RAUS (in two syllables.) 


Accent the Penultamate. 

Archelaus, Menclaus, Agtaus, Agesilaus, Protesilaus, Nico- 
laus, Iolaus, Hermolaus, Critoluus, Aristolaus Dorylaua. 
Amphiaraas. 

Accent the Antenenultimate. 

KImaus.* Emmaus, Ginomaus, Danaus. 


BUS 


Accent the Antepenullimate. 
Agabus, Alabus, Arabus, Mc!abus, Sctabus, Erobus, Ctosi- 
ous, Deiphobus, Abubus, Pulybus. 


ACUS 


Alccent the Antepenultimate. 
Abdacus, Labdacus, Rhyodacus, 4acus, Ithacus. 


IACUSt 


Accent the Antepcnultimate. 

laleincus, Phidiacus, Alabandiacus, Rhodiacus, Calchiacus, 
Corinthiacus, Deliacus, Peliacus, Jlincus, Niliacus, Titaniacns, 
Armeniacus, Messoniacus, Salaminiacus, Lemniacus, loniacus, 
Sammoniacus, Tritoniacus, Gortyniacus, Olympiacus, Caspta- 
cus, Mesembriacus, Adriacus, Iberiacus, Cytheriacus, Siriacus, 
Gessoriacus, Cytoriacus, Syriacus, Phasiacus, Megulesiacus, 
Etesiacus, Isiacus, Gnosiacus, Cnoxsiacus, Paustacus, Amathu- 
siacus, Pelusiacus, Prusiacus, Actiacus, Divitiacus, Byzantia- 
cus, Thermodontiacus, Propontiacus, Hellespontiacus, Ses- 
tiacus. 


LACUS NACUS OACUS RACUS SACUS TACUS 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Benacus 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Ablacus, Medoacus, Armaracus, Assaracus, Asacus, Lamp- 
sacus, Caractacus, Spartacus, Hyrtacus, Pittacus. 


ICUS 
Accent the Penultimete. 
Caieus, Numieus, Demonicus, Gravicus, Andronicus, Stra- 
eouicus, Callistonicus, Arietenicus, Alaricus, Albericus, Rode- 


* Jinaus.—Sco the word in the Initial Vocabulary. 


¢ All words of this tereunation have the accent on the i, pro- 
nounced like the noun eye. 

j It may be oberved, that words of this tormination are 
sometimes both substantives and adjectives. When they are 
subetantives, they have the accent on the antepenultimate syl- 
lablo, as -Ve'leas, Prome'theus, Salmo'neus, &c.; and when 
adjectives, on the penultimate, as Nele'us, Promethe'us, Sal- 
mone'us, &c. Thus, Uineus, a king of Calydonia, 13 pro- 
nounced in two syllables ; the adjective Gnexs, which is form- 
ed from it, isa trisyllable and Gadus, another formative of 
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ncus, Rudericus, Romericus, Hunncricus, Victoricus, Amatri- 
cus, Henricus, Theodoricus, Ludovicus, Grenovicus, arvicas. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Thediicus, Phociicus, Chaldidicus, Barddicus, Juduicus 
Achiicus, Lechiicus, Panchdicus, Thermiiicus, Niicus, Pane 
thenkicus, Cyreniicus, Arabicus, Dacicus, Samothracicus, Tue 
cicus, Arcadicus, Sutadicus, Threcidicus, Chalcidicus, Alaban- 
dicus, Judicus, Cloudicus, Cornificus, Belgicus Allobrogicus, 
Georgicus, Colchicus, Delphicus, Sapphicus, Parthicus, Scy- 
thicus, Pythicua, Stymphalicus, Pharsualicus, Thessalicus, 
Itulicus, Attalicus, Gallicus, Sabellicus, Turbellicus, Arguli- 
cns, Getulicus, Camicus, Ceramicus, Academicus, Grecanicus, 
Cocanicus, Tuscanicus, Lanicus, Hellanicus, Glanicus, Atel- 
lanicus, Amanicus, Romanicus, Germanicus, Hispanicus, 
Aquitanicus, Seyuanicus, Penicus, Alemannicus, Britannicus, 
Laconicus Leuconicus, Adonicus, Macedonicus, Sandonicus, 
lonicus, Hermionicus, Babylonicus, Samonicus, Pannonicus, 
Hieronicus, Platouicus, Santonicus, Suphronicus, ‘(cutonicus, 
Amazonicus, Hernicus, Liburnicus, Eubéicus, Triicus, Stdi- 
cus, Olympicus, Athiopicus, Pindaricus, Balearicus, Marmar- 
icus, Bassaricus, Cimbricus, Andricus, Ibericus, Trietericus, 
Trevericus, Africus, Doricus, Pythagoricus, Leuctricus, Ad- 
gandestricus, Istricua, lsauricus, Centanricus, Bituricus, Ilyri- 
cus, Syricus, Pagasicus, Masicus, Marsicus, Persicus, Corsi 
cas, Masaicus, Issicus, Sabbaticus, Mithridaticus, Tegeaticua, 
Syriaticus, Asiaticus, Dalmaticus, Sarmaticus, Cibyraticus, 
Rhaticus, Geticus, Gangeticus, Mgineticus, Rhaticus, Creti- 
cus, Mémphiticus, Sybariticus, Abderiticus, Celticus, Atlanti 
cvs, Garamanticus, Alenticus, Ponticus, Scoticus, Meoticus, 
Broticus, Heracleoticus, Marooticus, Phthinticas, Niloticus, 
Epiroticus, Syrticus, Atticus, Alyutticus, Halyatticus, Medi- 


astuticus. 
OCUS UCUS YCUS 
Accent the Penultumate. 
Ophiucas, Inycus. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Lauodocus, Amodocus, Amphilocus, Ibycus, Libycus, Bes- 
bycus, Auolycus, Amycus, Glanycus, Corycus. 
ADUS EDUS IDUS ODUS YDUS 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Lebedus, Congedus, Altredus, Aluredus, Emodus, Androdus 


Accent the Antepcrultimate. 
Adadus, Enceladus, Aradus, Antaradus, Aufidus, Algidus 
Lepidus, ficsiodus, Comumodus, Munodus, Lacydus, Polydus. 


ZEUS Q@US 
Accent the Penultimate, 
Niobwus, Mclibaus, and all words of theso terminations. 
EUS8f 


Accent the Penultimatr. 
Lycambeus, Thisheus, Bereniceus, Lyncéus (the brother of 
age: Simonideus, Euripideus, Pherecydeus, Pireous, Phege 


us, ‘Tegeus, Sigeus, Ennosigens, Argeus, Baccheus, Motor 
cheus, Cepheus, Rhipheus, Alpheus, Orpheus (adjective 
Frectheus, Prometheus (adjective), Cleanthcus, Rhadaman 


theus, Erymantheus, Pantheus (adjective), Dedaleas, Sopho 
cleus, Themistocious, Fleus, Neleus (adjective), Oileus (ad 
jective), Apelleus, Achille, Perilloux, Luculleus, Agylleus 

impleus, Ebuleus, Ascufeus, Masculcus, Cadmeus, Aristophe 
neus, Cananeus, CEneus (adl}. J evil.), (lMneus (sub. 2 syll.) 
idomoneua, Schaxcus, Pencus, Phineus, Cydoneus, Androgeo 
neus, Bioucus, Deucalioneus, Acrisioncus, Salmoneus (adjeo 
tive), Maroneus, Antenoreus, Phoroncus (adjective), Thyoneus, 
Cyrneus, Epeus, Cyclopeus, Penelopeus, Phillipcus, Aganippe- 
ns, Menandrena (adjective), Nereus, Zagrenus, Borcus, Hyper- 
boreus, Polydeiens, Atreus (adjective), Centaurcus, Neseous, 
Cisseus, Mteus, Rheteus, Antens, Abanteus, Phalanteus, The- 
rodamaoteus, Polydamanteus, Thoantens, Hyantens, Aconte- 
us, Laomedonteus, Thermodonteus, Phacthonteus, Phiegethon- 
tcus, Oronteus, Thycsteus, Phryxeur. 

Alccent the Anteprnultimate. 

Gerionacous, Meneceus, Lynceus (adjective), Dorecus, Cae 
duceus, Aseclepindens, Paladeus, Sotadeus, Tydeus, Orpheus 
avant Morpheus, Tyrrheus, Prometheus (substantive), 

retheus, Mnesitheus, Dositheus, Pentheus Gubstantvet® 
Smintheus, Timotheus, Brotheus, Dorothcus, Menestheus, Rue 
Sia Pitthcua, Pytheus, Dedalous, Acgialeus, Malcus, 

‘antaleus, Heracleus, Celens, Elelcus, Neleus, Peleus, Nileus, 
Oileus (substantive), Demolous, Romuleus, Pergameus, Euga- 
neus, Melaneua, Herculaneus, Cyaneus, Tyaneus, beneus, 
Dicancus, Phenuus, Qeueus, Cupidineus, Apollineus, Enneus, 


it, is a word of four syllables. But those words, when formed 
into English adjcctives, alter thoir termination with the ac- 
cent on the penultimate : 


“ With other notes than to the Orphéan lyre.”” 
Minton. 


“ The tuneful tongue, tho Promethéan band.”” 
AKBBEIDE 


And somctimes on the antepenultimate ; as, 


«“ The sun, as from Thyestian banquet turn’d °° 
, slizter. 
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Adonens, Aridorens, Gorgoncus, Deionews, Ilioneus, Mimallo- 
neus, Safmoneua (substantive). Acroneus, Phoromeus (substan- 
tive), Albuncus, Eripeus, Sinopeus, Hippeus, Aristippeus, 
Areus, Macareus, ‘Tyndareus, Megareus (substantive), Capha- 
yeus (sabstantive), Briareus, Ausarcus, Patareus, Cythoreus, 
Phalereun, Nereus (substantive), Tereus, Adoreus, Mentoreus, 
Nestoreus, Atreus (substantive), Caucaseus, Pegaseus, The- 
seus, Perseus, Nicteus, Argenteus, Bronteus, Proteus, Agyeus 


AGUS EGUS IGUS OGUS 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Gethegas, Robigus, Rubigus. 


. Accent the Antepenultimate. 
phagus, Osphagus, Neomugus, Rothomegus, Nioma- 
gus, Noviomagus, Cesuromagus, Sitomagus, Arcopagus, Har- 
pegus, Arvirayus, Uragus, Astrologus. 


ACHUS OCHUS UCHUS YCHUS 


Alccent the Penultimate. 
Dadechus, Ophiuchus. 


Accent the Antepenaltimate. 

Telomachus, Daimachus, Deimachus, Alcimachus, Cal- 
Amachus, Lysimachus, Actimachus, Symmachus, Androma- 
thus, Clitomachus, Aristomachus, Eurymachus, [nachus, 
famblichus, Demodochus, Xenodochus, Deiochus gee 
Déilochus, Archilochus, Mnesilochus, Thorsilochap, rsilo- 
ehus, Antilochus, Naulochus, Eurylochus, Agerochrag, Polyo- 
ehus, Monychusa, Abronychus. 


APHUS EPHUS IPHUS OPHUS YPHUS 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Josephus, Seriphus. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Ascalaphus, Epaphus, Palwpaphus, Anthropographus, Tcle- 
phus, Absephus, Agastrophus, Sisyphus. 
ATHUS THUS ITHUS 
Accent the Penultimate. 


Simethus. 
Alccent the Antepenultimate. 
Archagathus, Amathus, Lapeathus, Carpathus, Mychithus. 
AIUS 


; Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Caius, Liius, Griius.—Seo Acuats. 


ABIUS IBIUS OBIUS UBIUS YBIUS 
: Accent the Antepenultimats. 
Fabius, Arabius, Bebius, Vibius, Albius, Amobius, Ma- 
erobius Androbius Tobius, Virbius, Lesbius, Eabius, Dano- 
bius, Marrhubius, Talthybius, Polybius. 


CIUS 


Accent the Artepenultimate. 

Acacius, Ambracius, Acraciua, Thracius, Athracius, Samo- 
thracius Lampsacius, Arsacins, Byzacius, Accius, Siccius, 
Decius, Threiciua, Cornificius, Cjlicius Numicius, Apicius, 
Sulpicius, Fabricius, Oricius, Cincivs, Mincius, Marcius, Cir- 
cius, Hircius, Roscius, Albucius, Lucius, Lycius, Bebrycius. 


DIUS 


Alccent the Antepenultimate. 

Leceadius, Teadius, Arcadius, Palladius, Tenedius, Albidius, 
Didius, Thucydilius, Fidius, Aufidiua, Eufidiua, Adgidius, 
Nigidius, Obsidius, Gratidius, Brutidius, Helvidius, Ovidias, 
Rhodius, Clodius, Hannodius, Gordius, Claudius, Rudius, 
Lydius. 

EIUS* 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Danéius, Cocceius, Lyrceiua, Aacidcius, Lelegius, Sigcius, 
Baccheius, Cepheiue, Typhacius, Cretheius, Pitthoius, Saleius, 
Semeleius, Neleius, Sthencleius, Proculetus, Septimuleius, 
Canuleias, Venuleius, Apuleius, Egnatuleius, Sypylerus, Pria- 
meius, Cadmeius, Tyaneius, Aineina, Clymeneius, CEncius, 
Autoneius, Schneius, Lampeius, Rhodopeius, Dolopeius, 
Priapeiua, Pompeius, Tarpeius Cynarcius, Cythereius, No- 
Felus, Saturcius, Vultureius, Cinyreius, Nyscius, Teius, He- 
eateius, Elateius, Rhetcias, Atteius, Minyeius. 


* Almost all tho words of this termmation aro adjectives, 
and in there the vowels ef form distinct syllables ; the others, 
as Cocceius, Saleius, Proculeiws, Canuleius, Amuileius, Egna- 
tuleius, Schrnemus, Lampeius, Vullturcius, Alteius, and Miny- 
etus, are substantives ; and which, though sometimes pro- 
nounced with the ei forming a diphthong, and sounded like tho 
noun eye, ara more generally heard like the adjectives ; so that 
the whole list may be fairly included under the same gencral 
tule, that of sounding the e separately, and the i like ¥ conso- 
nant, as in the similar terminations in cia and ia. This is the 
more necessary in these words, as the accented e and the un- 
acconted t are so much alike, as to require the sound of the 
initial or consonant y, in order to prevent the hiatus, by giving 
eo omall diserity toth two vowels —See Achaia 
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Gius 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
_Valgius, Belgius, Catangius, Sergius, Ascechurgiasy Oxy 
ius. 
. CHIUS PHIUS THIUS 
Aiccent the Penultimate. 
Sperchius. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Inachius, Bacchius, Dulichius, Telechius, Munyehius, Teacy 
chius, ‘'ychius, Cyniphius, Alphius, Adelphius, Sisypbius, 
Einathius, Simmthius, Acithius, Melanthius, Exymanthius, 
Corinthius, Zerynthius, Tirynthius. 


ALIUS ALIUS ELIUS ILIUS ULIUS YLIUS 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 

CEbahius, Idalius, Acidatius, Pahephahus, Stymphalios, Ms- 
nalius, Opplins, Thessalius, Castulius, Publius, Heraclzus,f 
his, (etius, Lelive, Uelius, Melius, Cornclius, Colius, 
Clalius; Aurelius, Syctelius, Praxitelsus, Abilus, Bubilus, 
Carbiltus, Orbilsus, Acilius, Crecilias, Lucilias, Acditius, Vir- 
gilius, AEmilius, Manilrus, Pompilius, Torpilus, Atilius, Base 
lius,t Cantilius, Quintilius, Hostilius, Attilius, Rutilius, Duik 
ius, Sterquilius, Carvilius, Servilbus, Callius Trebellius, Cas- 
cellina,Szellius, Arellius, Viteilius, Tullius, Manlias, Tenelos, 
Nauptius, Daulius, Julius, Amulius, Pamphylius, Pylius. 


MIUS 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Samius, Ogmius, lsthinius, Decimius, Septimias, Rhemmius, 
Memmius, Mumnuius, Nomius Bromrus, Latmius, Postha. 
roius. 

ANIUS ENIUS INIUS ENNIUS 
; Accent the Antepenultemate, 

Anius, Libanius, Canius, Sicanias, Vuleanies, Aseanios, 
Dardanius, Clanins, Manius, Afranius, Granius, /Enius, Me- 
nius, Genius, Borysthenius, Lenius, Valenius, Cyllenius, Ole- 
nius, Menius, Achemenius, Armenius, Ismenius, Panius, Si- 
ronius, Messenius, Dossenius, Polyxeniua, Tra-zenius, Gabini- 
us, Albinius, Licinius, Sicinius, Virginius, Trachinias, Mini- 
us, Salaminius, Flaminius, Etiminius, Arminius, Herminiue, 
Caninius, Tetritinius, Asinius, Eleusinius, Vatinius, Flavini- 
us, Tarquinias, Cilnius, Tolumnius, Annius, Fannius, Elaa- 


 nius, Ennius, Feseennius, Dossennius. 


ONIUS UNIUS YNIUS OIUS 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Aonius, Lycaonius, Chaonius, Machaonius, Amythaonius, 
Trebonius, Helieonius, Stiliconius, Asconius, Macedonius, 
Chaleedonius, Caledunius, Sidunius, Alehandonius, Mandeni 
us, Dodonius, Cydoniue, Calydonius, Meonius, Pronius, Ago 
nius, Gorgonius, Loastrygonius, Lestrygonius, Trophonius, 
Sophonius, Marathoniue, Sithonius, Ericthonius, Aphthonius, 
Arganthonus, ‘Tithoniua, Ionius, CEdipodionius, Echiorias, 
Ixionius, Salonius, Milonius, Apollonius, Babylonius, me- 
nius, Lacedemonius, Hemonius, Palemonius, Ammonius, 
Strymonius, Nonius, Memnonius, Agamemnonius, Cranno- 
nius, Vennonius, Junonius, Pomponius, Acronius, Sophronius, 
Scironius, Semproniua, Antronius, ASsonios, Ausonius, Lato- 
nius, Suetonius, Antonius, Bistonius, Plutonius, Favonius, 
Amazonius, Esernius, Calphurnius, Saturnius, Daunius, Je 
nius, Neptunius, Gortynius, Typhdius, Acheldius, Mindius, 


Trdius. 
APIUS OPIUS IPIUS 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Agapius, 2sculapius, Lsapius, Messapius, Grampius, Pro 
copius, CEnopias, Cecropius, Eutropius, sopius, Mopsopius, 
Gippius, Puppius, Caspius, Thespius, Cispius. 


ARIUS ERIUS IRIUS ORIUS URIUS YRIUS 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Darius. 


Accent the Ant temate. 

Arius, Icarius, Tarcundarius, Ligarius, Sangariue, Corinth 
arius, Larius, Marius Hierosolymarius, Enarius, Tenarivs, 
Asinarins, Isinarins, Varius, Januarius, Aquarius, Februari- 
us, Atuarins, Imbrius, Adrius, Evandrius, Laberius, Biberias, 
Tiberius, Celtiberins, Vinderius, Acherius, Valerius, Nume- 
rius, Heaperius, Agrius, QBagrias, Ceochrius, Rabirius, Pods - 
lirius, Sirius, Virus, Bosphorius, Elorius, Florius, Actorius, 


_ t Labbe places the accent of thie word on the penultima 

1, as in Heraclitus and Heraclida ; but the Roman emperor 
this name ia so generally pronounced with the autepenulté 
mato accent, that it would savor of pedantry to alter it. Nor 
do I understand the reason on which Labbe founds his ac- 
centuation. 


t This word, the learned contend, ought to have the accent 
on the penultimate; but that the learned frequently depare 
from this pronunciation, by placing the accent on the 
eUllOnte may be seen, Rule 31, prefixed to the dnitial Ve- 
cabulary. 
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anus, Satarcianos, Sojanus, Carteianus, Alianvs, Afflianus 
Lucilianue, Virgilianus, Petilianus, Quintilianus, Catullianus, 
Tertullianus, Julianus, Ammianus, Memmianus, Formianus, 
Diogenianns, Scandinianus, Popinianus, Valentinianus, Jus- 
tintanas, Trophonianus, Otbonianas, Pomponianus, Maronia- 
nus, Apronianus, Thyonianus, ‘Trojanus, Ulpianus, Esopia- 
nus, Apianus, Oppianus, Marianas, Adrianus, Hadrianus, Ti- 
berianus, Valerianus, Papirianus Vespasiauus, Hortensianus, 
Theodosianus, Bassianus, Pelusainus, Diocletianua, Domitia- 
nus, Antianus, Scantianus, Terentianus, Quintianus, Sestia- 
ous, Augustianus, Sallustianus, Pretutianus, Sextianus, Flavi- 
anus, Bovianus, Bacuvianus, Alanus, Elanus, Silanas, Fregel- 
lanus, Atellanus, Regillanas, Lucullanus, Sullanus Ryllauus, 
Carscolanus, Pateolanus, Coriolanus, Ocriculanus, Asculanus, 
Tuscolanas, Carsulanus, Fassulanus, Querquetalanus, Ama- 
nus, Lemanus, Summanus, Romanus, Rhenanus, Amenanus 
Pucinanus, Cinnauus, Campanus, Hispunus, Sacranus, Vena- 
franus, Claranus, Ulubranus, Seranus, Lateranus, Coranus 
Soranus, Serranus, Suburranus, Gauranus, Suburanus, Ancy- 
ranus, Cosanus, Sinuessanus, Syracusanas, Satanus, Laletanus, 
Tunctanus, Abretanas, Cretanus, Setabitanus Gaditanus, Tin- 
gitanus, Caralitanus, Neapolitanus, Antipolitanus, Tomita. 
nus, Taurominitanus, Sybaritanus, Liparitanus, Abderitanus, 
Tritanus, Ancyritanus, Lucitanus, Pantanus, Nejentanus, No- 
mentanus, Beneventanus, Montanus, Spartanus, Peestanus, 
Adelstanus, Tutanus, Sylvanus, Albinovanus, Adeantuanus, 
Mantuanas, 


Anactortas, Zertortas, Gaprius, Cyprius, Arrins, Ferctrius, 
GRnotrius, Adgandestrius, Caystrius, Epidauriua Carias, 
Mercarius, Durius, Furius, Palfurius, Thurius, Maiurius, 
Purius, Masurius, Spurius, Veturius, Asturias, Atubyrius, 
Scyrius, Porphyrius, Assyrius, Tyrius. 


ASIUS ESIUS ISIUS OSIUS USIUS YSIUS. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Asits, Casius, Thasius, Jasius, A2sius, Acesius, Coraccsius, 
Arcesius, Mendesius, Chesius, Ephesiua, Milesius, Theume- 
sius, Teumesius, Enesius, Maynesius, Proconnesius, Cherso- 
nesius, Lyrnesius, Marpesius, Acascsius, Melitesius, Adylisius, 
Amisius, Artemisius, Simdisius, Charisius, Acrisius, Horten- 
sius, Syracosius, Theodosius, Gnosius, Sosius, Mopsius, Cas- 
sius, Thalassius, Lyrnessius, Cressius, Tartessius, Syracusius, 
Fusias, Agusius, Amathusius, Ophiusius, Ariusius, Volusius, 
Selinusius, Acherusius, Maurusius, Lysius, Elysius, Dionysius, 
Odrysius, Amphrysius, Othrysius. 


ATIUS ETIUS ITIUS OTIUS UTIUB. 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Xenophontius. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. . 

Trebatius, Catius, Volcatius, Achatius, Latius, Caesonatius, 
Egnatias, Gratius, Horatius, ‘Tatius, Luctatius, Statius, Acti- 
us, Vectius, Quinctius, Aetiua, ios, Panetius, Pretiue, 
Cetius, Cicetius, Vegitius, Metius, Manetius, Lucretius, Hel- 
vetius, Saturnalitius, Floralitins, Ccmpitalitius, Domitius, Be- 
ritius, Neritius, Crassitius, ‘Titius, Politius, Abundantius, 
Peantius, Taulantins, Acumantius, Teuthrantion, Lactantius, 
Hyantius, Byzantius, Terentias, Cluentius, Maxentius, Me- 
ventius, Quintius, Acontiua, Vocontius, Laomedontius, Leon- 
tius, Pontius, Hellespontius, Acheruntius, Bacuntius, Opunti- 
us, Aruntius, Meovtius, Thesprotius, Scuptius, gy ptius, 
Martius, Laértius, Propertius, Hirtius, Mavortius, Tiburtius, 
Curtius, Thestiua, Themistius, Canistius, Sallustius, Crustius, 
Carystius, Hymettios, Bruttius, Abutius, Ebutius, Abutius, 
Albutius, Acutius, Locutius, Stercutius, Mutius, Minutius, 
Pretutius, Clytius, Bavius, Flavius, Navius, Evius, Mavius, 
Nevius, Ambivius, Livius, Milviua, Fulvius, S8ylvius, Novius, 
Servius, Vesvius, Pacuvius, Vitruvius, Vesuvius, Axius, 
Naxius, Alexius, ixius, Subuzius. 


ALUS CLUS ELUS ILUS OLUS ULUS YLUS 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Stymphalus, Sardanapalus, Androclus, Patroclus, Doryclus, 
Orbelus, Philomelus, Eumelus, Phasaclus, Phaselus, Crysilus, 
Cimolus, Timolus, Tmelus, Mauazvlus, Pactolus, Atolus, 
Atabulus, Praxibulus, Cleobulus, Critobulus, Acontobulus, 
Sale: Eubulus, Thrasybulus, Getulus, Bargylus, Mas- 
eylus. 


; _. Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Libanus, Clibanus, Antilibanus, Oxycanus, Eridanus, Rhe 
danus, Dardanus, Ocedfus, Longimanus (dumanus, Dripanus, 
Caranus, Adranus, Ca-ranus, T'ritanus, Pancanus, Sequanus. 


ENUS 


Alccent the Penultimate. 

Characenus, Lampeacenus, Astacenus, Pioonus, Damascenus, 
Suffenus, Alfenus, Alphenus, Tyrrhenus, Gabicnus, Labicnus 
Avidenus, Amenus, Pupicnus, Garienus, Cluvienua, Calenus, 
Galenus, Silenus, Pergamenus, Alexamenus, Ismenus, Thrasy 
menus, Trasymenus, Diopenns, Capenus, Cebrenus, Fibrenus 
Serouus, Palinyrenua, Amasenus, Tibisenus, Misenus, Evenus, 
Byzenus. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Ambenus, Helenus, Olenus, Tissamenus, Dexamonus, Dia- 
dumenus, Clymenus, Periclymenus, Axenus, Callixeuus, Phi- 
loxenus, Timoxenus, Aristoxenus. 


INUS YNUS 


Accent the Penultimate. 

Cytdinus, Gabinus, Sabinus, Albinus, Sidicinus, Aricinus, 
Sicinas, Ticinus, Mancinus, Adminocinus, Carcinus, Cosei- 
ous, Marrucinus, Erycinus, Acadinus, Caudinus, Rutinus, 
Rheginus, Erginus, Opiturginus, Auginus, Hygious, Pachinus, 
Echivus, Delphinus, Myrrhinus, Pothinus, Facelinus, Velinus, 
Stergiliaua, Msquilivus, Assquilinus, Caballious, Murcellinus, 
Tigellinus, Sibyllinus, Agyllinus, Solinus, Capitolinus, Gemi- 
nus,* Maximinus, Crastuminus, Anagninus, Signinus, Theo- 
uinus, Saloninus, Antoninus, Amiteruinus, Saturninus, Priapt- 
nur, Salapinus, Lepinus, Alpinus, Inalipinus, Arpinus, Hir- 
pinus, Crispinus, Rutupinus, Lagarinvs, Charinus, Diochari- 
nus, Nonacrinus, Fibrinus, Lucrinus, Leandrinus, Alexandri- 
nua, tberinus, ‘Tiberinus, Transtiberinus, Amerinus, Alscri 
wus, Quirinus, Censorinus, Assorinus, Favorinus, Phavorinua, 
Taurinas, Tigurinus, Thurinus, Semurinus, Cyrinus, Myrinus, 
Gelasinus, Exusinus, Acesinus, Halesinus, Telesinus, Nepesi- 
nus, Brundisinus, Nursinus, Narcissinus, Libyssinus, Fuscinus, 
Clusinus, Venusinus, Perusinua, Susinus, Ardeatinus, Reati- 
nus, Antiatinus, Latinus, Collatinus, Cratinus, Soractinus, 
Arctinus, Arretinus, Setinus, Bantinus, Murgantious, Pha- 
lantinus, Numantinus, ‘Tridentinus, Ufentinus, Murgentinus, 
Salentious, Pollentinus, Polentinus, Tarentinus, Tcrentinua, 
Surreatinns, Laurentinus, Aventinus, ‘Truentinas, Leontiuus, 
Pontinus, Metapontinus, Sagnntinus, Martinus, Mamertinus, 
Tiburtinas, Crastinus, Palestinus, Pranestinus, Atestinus, 
Vestinus, Augustinus, Justinus, Lavinus, Patavinus, Acuinus, 
Elvinus, Corvinus, Lanuvinus, Vesuvinus, Euxious. 


Accent the Antcpenultimate. 

Phiainus, Acinus, Akinus, Fuciwus, AZacidinus, Cytiinus 
Barchinus, Morinus,f Myrrhinus, ‘'erminus, Ruminus, Eari 
nus, Asinus, Apsinus, Myrsinus, Pometinus, Agrantinus, 
Acindynus. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Abalus, Ieliogabalus, Corhalus, Bubalus, Cocalus, Dredalus, 
Fdalus, Acidalus, Megalus, Trachalus, Cephalus, Cynoceph- 
ajus, Bucephalus, Anchialus, Manalus, Hippalus, Harpalus, 
Bupalus, Hy aalae, Thessalus, Italus, Tantalus, Crotalus, Or- 
talos, Attalus, Euryalus, Doryclus, Stiphelus, Sthenelus, Eu- 
trapelus, Cypselus, Babilus, Diphilus, Antiphilus, Pamphilus, 
Theophilus, Damophilus, Troilus, Zoilus, Cluarilus, Myrtilus, 
fEgobolus, Naubolus, Equicolus, “ulus, Laureolus, Anchem- 
olus, Bibulus, Bibaculus, Caculus, Graeculus, Siculus, Sa- 
ticulue, Aquiculus, Paterculus, Aciyculus, Regulus, Romulus, 
Venulus, Apulus, aliaubsulus, Vesulus, Catulus, Getulus, 
Getulus, Opitulus, Lentulua, Rutulus, ZBschylus Deiphylus, 
Demylus, Deipylus, Sipylus, Empylus, Cratylus, Astylus. 


AMUS EMUS IMUS OMUS UMUS YMUS 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Callidemus, Charidemus, Pethodcinus, Philodemus, Phano- 
deus, Clitodemus, Aristodemus, Polyphemus, Theotimus, 
Hermotimus, Aristotimus, Ithomus. 

Accent the Antepcnultimate. 

Lygdamus, Archidamus, Agesidamas, Apusidamus, Anaxi- 
damua, Zeuxidamus, Androdamus, Xenodamus, Cogamas, 
Pergamus, Orchamus, Priamus, Cinnamus, Ceramus, Abdira- 
mus, Pyramus, Anthemus, Telemus, Tlepolemus, Theopole- 
mus, Neoptolemus, Phadimus, Abdalonimus, Zosimus, Maxi- 
mus, Antidomus, Amphinomus, Nicodromus, Didymus, Dindy- 
mus, Helymus, Solymus, Cleonymus, Abdalonymus, Hierony- 
mus, Euonymus, A{symus. 

, ANUS 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Artabanus, Cebanus, Thebanus, Albanus, Nerbanus, Ver- 
hanus, Labicanus, Gallicanus, Africanus, Sicanus, Vaticanus, 
Lavicanus, Vulcanus, Hyreanus, Lucanus, Transpadaous, 
Pedanas, Apidunus, ndanus, Codanus, Eanus, Garganus, 
Murhanus, Baianus, Trajanus, Fabianus, Accianus, Prisci- 
anus, Roscianus, Luciaous, Soleucianus, Herodianus, Claudi- 


ONUS UNUS YNUS 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Drachonus, Onochonus, Ithonus, Tithonus, Myronus, Nep- 
tunus, Portunus, Tutunus, Bithynus. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Exagonus, Hexagonus, Telegonus, Epigonus, Erigonus, 
Tosigonus, Antigonus, Laogonus, Chryspgouus, Nebro us, 
Aponus, Carantonus, Santonus, Aristonus, Dercynue. 


* This is the name of a certain astrologer mentioned by Peta- 
vius, which, Labbe says, would be pronounced with the accent 
on the antepenultimate by those who are ignorant of Greek. 

t singular of Aforint.—Seo the word. 


As the i in the joregoing selection has the accent on it, it 
ought to be pronounced like the noun eye ; while the unae- 
cented ¢ in this selection should be pronounced like @—Sce 
Rulo 4th pretined to the Jnshal Vocabulary 
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OuUSs 


Accent the Penultimate. . 
Aoiis, Laois, Surdviis, Eoiis, Geloils, Acheloils, Inoils, Ai- 
nous, Naupactuiis, Arctulis, Myrtuis. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. ae 
Hydrochoiis, Aleathviis, Pirithots, Nausitholls, Alcinous, 
Sphinoiis, Antinous. 


APUS EPUS IPUS OPUS 


- Accent the Pewultimate, 
Priupus, Anapus, Acvapus, Mesaapue, Athopus, sepus, 
Euripus, Lycopus, Melanepos, Canopas, Inopus, Paropus, 
Oropus, Europus, Asopus, Esopus, Crotopus. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Sarapaus, Astapus, CEdipus, Agiiopus, /Eropus. 


ARUS ERUS IRUS ORUS URUS YRUS 


Accent the Penultimate. 

Cimarus, @sarus, Iberus, Doberus, Homerus, Severus, 
Noverus, Meleagrus, Ceagrus, Cynegirus, Cainirus, ue 
Achedorus, Arteunidorus, Tsidorus, Dionysidorus, Theodorus, 
Pythodorus, Diodorus, Tryphiodurus, Heltodorus, Aseleprodyo- 
rus, Athesiodorus, Casstoderus, Apollodyrus, Deinodorus, 
Hermodorus, Xenodorus, Metrodorus, Polydorus, Alorus, 
Elorus, Helorus, Pelorus, d2gimorus, Assorus, Cytorus, Epi- 
curus, Palinurus, Arcturus. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Abaros, Imbarus, Ivooburus, Icaru@ Pandarus, Pindarus, 
Pyndarus, Tcarus, farterus, Agarus, Abgarus, Gargurus, 
Opbarua, Cantharus, Obiarus, Uliarus, Silarus, Cyllarus, 
Tamarus, Absimarus, Comarus, Vindomarus, Tomarus, ls- 
marus, Ocinarus, Pinarus, Cinnarus, Absarus, Bassarus, Deio- 
tarus, ‘Tartarus, Eleazarus, Artabrus, Balacrus, Charadrus, 
Cerberus, Bullerus, Mermerus, Vermerus, Hesperus, Cratcrus, 
Icterus, Anigrus, Glaphirus, Deborus, Pacurus, Stosichorug, 
Gorgophorus, Telesphorus, Bosphorus, Phosphorus, Heptapo- 
tus, Reporus, Anxurus, Deipyrus, Zopyrus, Loucusyrus, Saty - 
tus, Tityrug. 


ASUS ESUS ISUS OSUS USUS YSUS 


Accent the Penultimate. 

Parnassus, Galeens, Halesus, Volesus, Termesus, Theume- 
sua, ‘Teumesus, Alopeconnesus, Proconnesus, Arconnesus, 
Elaphonnesus, Demanesus, Cherronesus, Chersonesus, Arcten- 
nesus, Myonnesus, Haloncaus, Cephalonesus, Peluponnesus, 
Crumyonesus, Lyrnesus, Marpesua, Titaresus, Alisus, Para- 
disus, Ainisus, Paropamisus, Criniaus, Amnisus, Berosua, 
Agrosus, Ebusus, Amphrysus. 


* All words ending in stratus havo the accent on the ante- 
penultimato syllable. 
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Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Oribasus, Bubusus, Cuucasus, Vedasus, Agasus, Pegasus 
Tamasus, larpasue, imbrasus, Cerasus, Doryasus, Vogesus 
Vologesus, Ephesus, Anisus, Gonusus, Ambrysus. 

. 


ATUS ETUS [TUS OTUS UTUS YTUS 


Accent the Penultimate. 

Rubicatus, Beticatus, Abradatus, Ambigatns, Viriatus, Ela 
tus, Pilatus, Catugnatus, Cincinnatus, Odsnatus, Leonatus 
Aratus, Pythuratus, Demarnutas, Acratus, Ceratue, Sccleratus 
Serratus, Deutatus, Duatus, Torquatus, Febrastus, Achetus 
Polycletus, Hgletus, Miletus, Admetus, Tremctaos, Diognetus 
Dyscinctus, Cupetus, Agapetus, Tapetus, Acretua, Oietas, 
Hermaphroditus, Mpaphroditus, Neraclitus, Munitus, Agapi 
tus, Cerritus, Bituitus, Polygnotus, Azotus, Acutus, Stercu 
tus, Cornulus, Cucytus, Derytus. 


-Iccent the Antepenultimate. 

Deodatus, Palaphatus, Inatus, Acratus, Dinocratus, Eches- 
tratus,* Amestrutus, Mcnestratus, Arnphistratus, Callistra- 
tus, Damasistratus, Erasistratus, Agesistratus, Hegesistratus, 
Pisistratus, Sosistratus, Lysistratus, Nicostratus, Cleostra- 
tus, Dumostratus, Demostratus, Sostratus, Philostratus, Di- 
nostratnga, Herustratus, Fratostratus, Polystratus, Acrotatus, 
Taygetus, Demwnctus, lapetus, Tacitus, Iphitus, Onomacri- 
tus, Agoracritus, Ouesicritas, Cleocritus, Damocritus, Demoe- 
ritus, Ariatocritus, Antidotus, Theodotus, Xonodotus, Hrrod- 
otua, Cephisodotus, Libanotus, Leuconotus, Euronotus, Age 
Kimbrutus, Stesumbrotus, Theombrutus, Cleombrotus, Hippol- 
ytus, Anytus, sEpytus, Burytus. 


AVUS EVUS IVUS UUS XUS YUS ZUS XY¥S VU 


Accent the Penultemate. 
Agnyns, Timavus, Saravus, Batavus,t Versevus, Sievns, 
Gradivus, Argivus, Biiaxus, Oaxus, Araxuas, Eudoxus, Trape 
zus, Charaxys. 


Accent the Antepenuliimate, 
Batavus, Inuus, Futuus, Tityus, Diascoridus. 


DAX LAX NAX RAX RIX DOX EOX 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Ambrodax, Demonax, Hipponax. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Arctophylax, Hegesianax, Hermesianax, Lysianax, Astya- 
nax, Agonax, Hicrux, Cwetobrix, Eporedorix, Deudorix, Am 
7 Hie. umnorix, Aciatorix, Orgotorix, Biturix, Cappadox, 

obrox. 


t This word is pronounced with the accent either en the 
penultimate or antcpenultimats syllablo: the former, however 
is the most goueral, especially among the posta. 
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1. IN tho pronunelation of the letters of the Hebrew proper 
Hames, wo find neerly the same rales prevai as in those of 
Greek and Latin. Where the vowels end a syllable with the 
accent on it, they have their long open sound, as Ne'bal, Je'- 
hu, Si'rach, Go'shen, and Tu'bal. (See Rule Ist pretixed to 
the Greek and Latin Proper Names.) 

_ 2. When a consonant ends the syllable, the preceding vowel 
in short, as Sam'u-el, Lem'u-cl, Sim'e-en, Sul/o-mon, Suc‘coth, 
Syn'a-gogue. (See Rule 2d prefixed to the Greck and Latin 

‘oper Names.) I here differ widely from Mr. Oliver; for I 
Cannot agree with him, that the ¢ in bdicl, the o in Arnon, 
and the u in 4@shur, are to be pronouaced like the ce in scen, 
the o in and the w in taxe, which is the rule he lays 
down for all samilar words. 

3. Every final i, forming a distinct syllable, though unac- 
cented, has the ee sound, as 4/1, 4-ris'a-t. (See Rule 
4th prefixed to the Greek and Latin Pruper Names.) 

4. Every unaccented ¢, ending a syllable, not final, is pro- 
mounced like e, as 4’ri-el, Ab‘di-el, pronounced A're-el, Ab!- 
de-el. (See Rule 4th prefixod to the Greck and Latin Proper 
Names.) 

5. Tho vowels ai are sometimes pronounced in one syllable, 
and sometimos in two. As tho Septuagint version is our chief 
Sap in the pronunciation of Hebrew proper names, it may 

e observed, that when these letters are pronounced as a 
dipathong in one syllable, like our English diphthong in the 
word daily, they are either a diphthoug in the Greck word, 
or expressed by the Greek ¢ or t, as Ben-ai/ah, Bavala ; 
Hu'skai, Xvci; Hu'rai, Ovol, &c.; and that when they are 
ronounced in two syllables, as Sham'ma-i, Shash'a-t, 
Ber-a-i'ah, it is because the Greek words by which thoy 
are translated, as Layat, Ecote, Bapaia, make two ayllabics 
of these vowels. Mr. Oliver has not always attended to this 
distinction: he makes Sin’/a-i three syllables, though the 
Grooks made it but two in Yivd. That accurate prosoidist, 
Labbe, indoed, makes it a trisyllable ; but he docs the same 
wy Aaron and Canaan, which our great classic Milton uni- 
formly reduces to two syllables, as well as Sinai. If we were 
to pronounce it in three syllables, we must necessarily make 
the first syllable short, as in Shim'e-i; but this is so contrary 
to tho best usage, that it amounts to a proof that it ought to 
&e proneunced in two syllables, with tho first é long, ag in 
&Ai'nar. This, however, must be looked upon as a gencral 
tule only: these vowels in /aaieh, Grecised by ’Heatas, arc 
always pronounced asa diphthoug, or, at least, with the ac- 
cent on the a, and the i like y articulating the succeeding 
vowel ; in Caiaphas, likewise, the ai is pronounced like a diph- 
thong, though divided in the Greck Kaitgaas ; which division 
cannot take place in this word, because the ¢ must then ne- 
vssarily havo the accent, and must be pronounced as in Jsaac, 
as Mr. Oliver has marked it; but I think contrary to univor- 
sal usage. The only point necessary to be observed in the 
sound of this diphthong is, tho slight difference we perceive 
between ita medial and final position: when it is final, it is 
exactly like the English ay without the accent, ag in Aulyday, 
roundelay, gallowey ; but when it is in the middle of a word, 
and followed by a vowel, thei is pronounced as if it were y, 
and aa if this y articulated the succceding vowel: thus Ben- 
@i'ah is pronounced as if written Ben-a' yah. 

6. Ch is pronounced like k, as Chebar, Chemosh, Enoc 
&c., pronounced Kebar, Kemosh, Enoch, &¢c. Cherubim an 
Rachel secm to be perfectly Anglicised, as the ch in theee 
words is always heard as in the English words cheer, child, 
viches, &c. (See Rule 12th prefixed to tho Greek and Latin 
Proper Names.) The same may be observed of Cherub, sig- 
og an order of angels ; but when it means a city of the 
Babylonish empire, it ought to be pronounced Ke'rud. 

7. Almost the only difference in the pronunciation of the 
Hebrew, and the Greek and Latin proper names, is in the 
@onnd of the g before ¢ andi: in the two last languages, this 
Consonant is always soft befure these vowels, as Wellins, 
Gipius, &c., pronounced Jellius, Jippius, &c.; and in the 
first, it is hard, as Gera, Gerizim, Guleun, Gilyul, Me ziddo, 
Megiddon, &c. This difference is without alt foundation in 
etymology ; for both g and ¢ were always hard in the Grovk 


* 


and Latin languages, as well as in the Hebrew ; but the latter 
language being studied so much lesa than the Greck and Latin, 
it has not undergone that change which familiarity is sure te 
ab are in all languages: and even the solemn distance of this 
language has not nable to keep the letter c from aslidin 
into 3 before ¢ and t, in the same manner as in the Greek a 
Latin: thus, though Gehan, Gideon, &c., have the pay 
Cedrom, Cedron, Cisai, and Cittern, have the c soft, as i 
written Sedrom, Sedron, &c. ‘The samo may be observed of 
Igeabarim, Igeal, Nagge, Shage, Pagiel, with the g hard; 
and Ocidelus, Ocina, and Pharacton, with the c soft liko s. 

8. Gentiles, as they are called, ending in ines and ites, as 
Philistines, Mivites, Hittites, &c., being Anglicised in the 
trunsiation of the Bible, are pronounced like formatives of our 
own, as Philistina, Whitficldites. Jacohites, &c. 

9. The unaccerited termination ah, so frequent in Hebrew 
proper names, ought to be pronounced like tbe @ in father. 
The a in this termination, joweren, frequently falla into the 
indistinct sound heard in the final a in Africa, Ktna, &c.; 
nor can we easily perceive any distinction in this respect be- 
tween Elijah and Fliska: but the final A preserves the other 
vowels open, as Colkozeh, Shiloh, &c., pronounced Colkozce 
Shilo, &c. (See Rule 7th prefixed to the Greek and Latin 
Proper Names.) The diphthong ei is always pronounced like 
ee: thus Sa-mei'us is pronounced as if written Sa-mce'us, 
But if the accent be on the ah, thon the a ought to be pru- 
nounced like the ain father ; as*Tuh'e-ra, Tah'pe-nes, &c. 

10. It may be remarked, that there are several Hebrew prop- 
er names, which, by passing through the Greek of the New 
Testament, have toured to the Greck pronunciation ; such 
as Aceldama_ Gencsareth, atlas &c., pronounced 
Aseldama, Jenezareth, Bethphajye, &c. This is, in my 
opinion, more agrecable to the gencral analogy of pronouncing 


‘these Hebrew-Greek words than presorving tho ¢ and g hard. 


Rules for ascertaining the Enclish Quantity of the 
Vowels in Hebrew Proper Names. 


1]. With respect to the quantity of the first vowel in dis- 
syllables, with but one consonant in the middle, I have follow- 
ed the rule which we observe in the pronunciation of such 
dissyllables when Greck or Latin words ; (see Rule 18th pre- 
fixed to the Greek and Latin Proper Names ;) and that is, to 
placo the accent on the ftisrst vowel, and to pronounce thet 
vowel long, as Ko’rah, and not Kor‘ah, Mo'loch, and not 
Moloch, as Mr. Oliver has divided them, in opposition both to 
analogy and the best pain i I have observed the same anak 
ogy in the penultimate of polysyllables ; and have not dividea 
Balthasar into Bal-thas‘ar, as Mr. Oliver has done, but into 
Bal-tha'sar. 

12. In the samo manner, when the acrent .is on the antepe 
nultimate syllable, whether the vowel end the syllable, or be 
followed by two consonants, the vowel is always short, except 
fulluwed by two vowels, as in Greek and Latin proper names. 
(See Rules prefixed to thoae names, Nos. 18, 19,20, &c.) Thus 
Jchoshaphat has the acccut on the anteponultimate syllable, 
according to Greek accentuation by quantity, (ree Introduction 
to this work ;) and this syllable, according to the clearest anu 
ogy of English pronunciation, is short, as if spelt Je-hosh'a~ 

at. The secondary accent has tho same shortening power 
10 Othonias, where the primary accent is on the third, aud the 
secondary on the first syllable, as if spelt Oth-o-ni‘as: and it 
is on thesc two fundamental principles of our own pronuncia- 
tion, namely, the lengthening power of the penultimate, and 
the shortening power of the antepenultimate accent, thut | 
hope I have been enabled to regulate and fix many of thore 
sounds which were floating about in uncertainty ; and which, 
for want of this guide, are differently marked by differoat 
orthoépists, and u differently by the same orthoédpist. 


Rules for placing the Accent on Hebrew Proper Names. 


13. With reapect to the accent of Hebrew words, it cannu: 
be better regulated than by the jaws of tho Greek language. 
I do uot mean, however, that every Hebrew word, which is 
Gria-cined by the Septuagint, should be accented exactly ac 
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cording to the Greek rule of accentuation: for, if this were 
the cuss, every word ending in el would never have the accent 
higher than the preceding syllable ; because it was a general 
rule in the Greek Janguage, that, when the last syllable was 
Jong, the accent could uot be higher than the penultimate: nay, 
strictly speaking, were we to accent theac worda according to 
the accent of that language, they ought to have the accent on 
the last syllablo, because ABSA and Iopadd, Abdicl and [s- 
rael, have the accent on that syllable. It may be said, that 
this accent on the last syllable 12 the grave, which, when on 
the last word of a sentence, or saceeuiel by an enclitic, was 
changed into an acute. But here, as in words purcly Greck, 
we find the Latin analogy prevail; and, because the penulti- 
mate ia short, the accent i# placed on the antepenultimate, in the 
game manner as in Socrates, Susthenes, &c., though the final 
syllable of the Greek words Lwxpdrns, Lwavévns, &c., ia long, 
and the Groek accent on the penultimate. (See Introduction 
prefixed tothe Rules for pronouncing Greek and Latin Proper 
Names.) It ia this gencral prevalence of accenting aceording 
to the Latin analogy, that has induced me, when the Ucbrew 
word hus beon Gravcised in the sume number of syllables, to 
prefer the Latin accentuation to what may be called our own. 
Thus Cathua, coming to us through the Grock KaOud, I have 
accented it on the penultimate, because the Latins would have 
placed the accent on thia syllable on account of its being long, 
though an English ear would be better pleased with the ante- 
penultimate accent. The same reason has induced me to ac- 
cent Chuseba on the antepenultimate, because it is Gracised 
into Xuce3d. But when the Hebrew and Greek word docs 
not contain the same number of syllables, as Mcz'o-bak, 
Meowjsia, [d'u-el, Wendos, it then comes under our own anul- 
ogy, and we neglect the long vowel, and place the accent on 
the antepenultimate. The same may be observed of Murde- 
cai, from Mapdo yaiog, 

14, As we never accent a proper name from the Greek on 
the last ep atles (not because the Greeks did not accent the 
Jast syllable, for they had many words accented in that man- 
ner, but because thiy accentuation was contrary to the Latin 
pecanly 3) 80, if the Greek word be accented on any other syl- 

uble, we seldom pay any regard to it, unless it coincide with 
the Latin accent. Thus in the word Gede'rah, 1 have placed 
the accent on the penultimate, because it is Gracised by 
T'dénoa, where the accent is on the antepenultimate ; and 
this because the penultimate iz long, and this long penultnnate 
has always the accent in Latin. (Sco this further exemplifi- 
ed, Rule 18th, prefixed to the Greek and Latin Proper Names, 
and Introduction, near the end.) Thus, though it may seem 
at first sight absurd to derive our pronunciation of Hebrew 
words from the Greek, and then to desert the Greck for the 
Latin; yet, since we must have some rule, and, if possible, a 
Jearned one, it is very natural to lay hold of the Latin, be- 
Cause it is nearest at hand. For as language is a mixture of 
reasoning and convenience, if the true reason lie too remote 
from common apprehension, another more obvious ono is gen- 
erally adopted 5 and this last, by gencral usage, becomes a 
rule superior to the former. It is true, the analogy of our own 
language would be a ru.e the most rational ; but, while the 
analogies of our own language are so little understuod, and 
the Greek and Latin languages are so justly admired, even the 
appearance of being acquainted with them will always be es- 
teemed reputable, and infallibly lead us to an imitation of 
them, even in such points as are not only insignificant in 
eres, but inconsistent with our vernacular pronuncia- 
ion, 

15. It is remarkable that all words ending in ias and iak 
have the accent on the i, without any foundation in the anal- 
ogy of Greek and Latin pronunciation, except the very vague 
reason that the Greek word places the accent on this syllable. 
I call this reason vague, because the Greek accent has no in. 
fluence on words in ael, tel, ial, &c., as IopanA, ABdiAnr, 
BeNlad, x. r. 2. 

Hence we may conclude the impropriety of pronouncing 
Messias with tho accent on the first syllable according to 

abbe, who says we must pronounce it in this manner, if we 
wish to pronounce it like the French with the os rotundum et 
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Sacundum ; and, indeed, if the i were to be pronounced ta 
the French manner, like e, placing the account on the firet ayl- 
lable seoms to have the bolder sound. This ma serve as an 
answer to the learned critic, the editor of Labbe, who pars, 
** the Greeks, but net the French, pronounce ore rotund :’ 

for though the Greeks might place the accent on the ¢ in 
Meoolas, yet, as they certainly pronounced this vowel as the 
French do, it must have the same slender sound, and the :c- 
cent cn the first syllable must, in that respect, be preferable to 
it; for the Greek t, like the same letter in Latin, was the 
slendcrest of all the vowel sounds. It is the broad diph- 
thongal sound of the English i with the accent on it, which 
makes this word sound so much better in English than it docs 
in French, or even in the true ancient Greek proaunciation. 

16. The termination aim seems to attract the accent on the 
a only in words of more than three syllables, as E'phre-im and 
Afiz'ra-tm have the accent on the antepenultimate; but /o- 
ro-na'im, Ram-a-tha'im, &c., on the penultimate syllable. 
This is a general rule ; but if the Greek word have the penal- 
timate long, the accent ought to be on that syllable, as Phar 
va'im, Pauly, &e. 

17. Kemuel, Jemuel, Nemuel, and other words of the same 
form, having the same number of syllables as the Greek words 
into which they are translated, ought to have the accent on 
the penultimate, as that syllable is long in Greek , but Fman- 
uel, Sumuel, and Lemuel, are irrecoverably fixed in the ante- 
penultimate accentuation, and show the true analogy of the 
accentuation of our own language. 

18. Thus we see what has been observed of the tendency 
of Greck and Latin words to desert their original accent, ané 
to adopt that of the Pugieb is much more observable ia 
words from the Hebrew. Greek and Latiu worda are fixed af 
their pronunciation, by @ thousand books written expressly 
upon the subject, and ten thousand occasions of using them . 
but Hebrew words, from the remote antiquity of the laa 
guage, from the paucity of books in it, from its being origi 
ally written without points, and the very different style of it 
poetry from that of other languages, afford us scarcely ang 
critcrion to recur to for settling their pronunciation, whi 
wust therefore often be irregular and cesultory. The Se 
tuagint, indeod, gives us some light, and is the only star 4 
which we can stocr; but this is so frequently obecurcd, as te 
leave us in the dark, and force us to pronounce according t 
the analogy of our own langua It were to be wished, in 
deed, that this were to be entirely adopted in Hebrew words 
where we have so little to determine us ; and that those words 
which we have worn into our own pronunciation were to be 8 
rule for all othors of the same form and termination ; bat it is 
easicr to bring about a revolution in kingdoms than in lan 
guages. Men of learning will always form a sort of literary 
aristocracy ; they will bo proud of the distinction which a 
knowledge of languages gives them abovo the vulgar, and will 
be fond of showing this knowledge, which the vulgar will 
never fail to admire and imitate. 

The best we can do, therefore, is to make a sort of compro 
mise between this ancient language and our own ; to forma 
kind of compound ratio of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Eng 
lish, and to let each of these las usage has permitted 
them. Thus Emanuel, Semuel, Lemuel, which, according to 
the Latin analogy and our own, have the accent on the ante- 
penultimate syllable, ought to remain in quiet possession of 
their present pronunciation, notwithstanding the Greek 
Eppavehd, Lapunr, Acuw)d; but Klishua, Esarelon, Gede- 
rak, may havo the accent on the penultimate, because the 
Grock words into which they are translated, EX:ovi, Ecipn 
Adu, Tddnpa, have the penultimate long. If this should not 
appear a satisfactory method of settling the pronunciation of 
these words, I must entreat thoes who Siseent from it to point 
out a better : a work of this kind was wanted for general use: 
it is addressed neither to the learned nor the illiterate, but to 
that large and most respectable part of society who have a 
tincture of letters, but whose avocations deny them tbe op 
pho of cultivating them. To these a work of this kind 
cannot fail of being useful; and by its utility to these the ac 
thor wishes to stand or fall 
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INITIAL VOCABULARY. 


*,* When a word is succeeded by a word printed in Italics, 
this luttor word is merely to apell the former aa it ought to be 
pronounced, Thus, 4s'e-fa is the true pronunciation of tho 
proceding word 4c/1-pha : and so of the rest. 

*,* The figures annexed to the words refer to the rules 
prefixed to the Vocabulary. Thus the figure 3 after Abdi 
refers to Rule the 3d, for the pronunciation of the final i; and 


the figure 5 after A-bis'sa-t refers to Rule the 5th, for the pro 
nunciation of the unaccented ai: and so of the rest. 

*,* For the quantity of the vowels indicated by the syllabi 
cation, see Nos. 18 and 19 of the Rulcs for Greek and Latina 
Proper Names. 

*,* [In a few instances, the pronunciation of Perry, or of 
Fulton and Knight, is given below.—Ep.} 


AB AC AD 4G AH 
A'A-LAR Ab‘i-gail - A’chad Ad‘a-tha 9 #E-ne!as.— Virgil. 
A‘a-rou* § Ab'i-gal A-cha‘i-a 5 Ad'be-el 13 #:'ne-asT.—Acts 9. 
Ab Ab-i-ha/‘il A-cha‘i-chus Ad dar E'non : 
Ab‘a-cue A-bi‘hu A'chan 6 Ad‘dar ‘Enos 
Ab‘a-dah A-bi/hud A‘char Ad‘di 3 Ag'a-ba 
A-bad/‘don A-bi/jah 9 A'‘chaz 6 Ad'din Ay ‘a-bus 
Ab-a-di/as 15 A-bi‘jam Ach’'bor Ad'do A'gug 1 Il 
A-bag’tha Ab-i-te'ne A-chi-ach'a-rus Ad'dus A‘ gng-ite 
‘Albal A-bim/a-el 13 A'chim 6 Alder 1 A’gar 
Ab'a-naft 9 A-dim'e-lech 6 A-chim/e-lech 6 Ad'i-da Ag-a-renes! 
Ab‘a-rimt A-bin/a-dab A'chi-or A‘di-el 13 Ag'c-e 7 
Ab‘a-ron A-bin/o-am A-chisam ‘din Ag-ge'us 7 
Ab‘ba 9 A-bi‘ram A'chish Ad‘i-na 9 Ag-noth-ta'bor 
Ab‘da A-bi/rom Ach‘i-tob, or Ach/‘i-tub| Ad’i-no A‘gur 
Ab'di 3 A-bis‘a-i 5 A-chit‘o-phel ‘i-nus A’hab 
Ab-di‘as 15 Ab-i-se'i A-kit'o-fel Ad‘i-tha 9 A-har ah 9 
Ab'‘di-cl 4 13 Ab‘ i-shag Ach‘me-tha Ad-i-tha/im 16 A-har’al 
Ab‘don A-bish‘a-i 5 A'chor Ad‘ia-i 5 A-has/ai 5 
A-bhed’‘ne-go A-bish/a-har Ach‘sa 9 Ad'mah A-has-u-e'rus 
A’'lel 1 : A-bish‘a-lom Ach‘shaph Ad’ma-tha A-ha'va 
A’‘bel Beth-ma'a-cah A-bish‘u-a 13 Ach‘zib 6 Ad'na 9 A‘haz 
A‘bel Ma‘im Ab/i-shur Ac'i-pha Ad'nah 9 A-haz‘a-i 5 
A‘bel Me-ho'lath Ab‘i-sum As'e-fa 7 Ad’o-nailj 5 A-ha-zi‘ah 1§ 
Abel Mis‘ra-im 16 Ab/i-tal Ac’i-tho Ad-o-ni‘as 15 Ah’ban 
A‘bol Shit’tim Ab/i-tub A-cu’a 19 A-do-ni-be'zek A’her 
Ab‘e-san 11 A-bi'ud A'cub 1] Ad-o-ni'jah 15 A‘hi 3 
Ab‘e-sar 13 Ab'ner A‘da A-don'i- A-hi/ah 
A‘bez A‘bram, or A’bra-ham§ | A/dad A-don-i/ram A-hi‘am 
Ab/ga-rus 12 Ab‘sa-lom Ad‘a-da, or Ad’a-dah 9] A-don-i-ze‘dek A-hi-e'zer 
A'bi 3 A-bu’bus Ad-ad-e‘zer -do‘ra 9 A-hi‘hud 
A-bi‘a, or A-bi‘ah Ac‘cad Ad-ad-rim'mon Ad-o-ra‘im 16 A-hi'j 
A-bi-al’bon 12 Ac/a-ron A‘dah A-do'ram A-hi‘kam 
A-bi‘a-saph Ac’a-tan Ad-a-i‘ah 9 15 A-dram/e-lech A-hi'lud 
A-bi‘a-thar Ac'ca-ron Ad-a-li‘a 15 A‘dri-a 2 9 12 A-him/a-az 
A’bib Ac'cho 6 Ad‘am A'dri-el 13 A-hi'man 
A-bi‘dah 9 Ac'coa Ad’a-ma, or Ad‘/a-meh | A-du’el 13 A-him’e-lech 
Ab/‘i-dan Ac‘coz Ad/a-mi 3 A-dul/lam A-him'o-lek 
A‘bi-cl 4 12 A-cel'da-ma 10 Ad‘a-mi Ne’keb A-dum’/mim A-hi'moth 
A-bi-e'zer 12 A-sel'da-me A‘dar 1 A-e-di‘as 15 A-hin‘a-dab 
A-bi-ez'rite A'chab 6 Ad'a-ea 9 4E'gypt A-hin/o-am 


* Aaron.—Tbis is a word of three syliables in Labbe, who 
anys it is used to be pronounced with accent on the penul- 
timate ; but the general pronunciation of this word in English 
ja in two syllables, with the accent on the first, and as if writ- 
ten Aron. Miltoo uniformly gives it this syllabication and 
accent: 

Till by two brethren (those two brethren call 
Mosos and Aaron) sent from God to claim 
His people from inthralment.°? 
Par. Lost, b. xii. v. 170. 
t [4 -da'ne.—P.] 


t Abarim.—This and some other words are decided in their 
accentuation by Milton in the following verses : 
“ From Aroar to Nebo, and the wild 

Of southmost Jdarim in Hesebon, 

And Horonaim, Seon’s realm, beyond 

The flowery dale uf Sibma clad with vines, 

Aod Elealé to th’? Asphaltic pool.’’ 

ar. Lost, b. i. v. 407. 

Yet his temple high 
Beoar’d in Azotus, dreaded through the coast 


« 


Of Palestine, in Gath and Ascalon, 
And Accaron and Gaza’s frontier bounds.’’— Jd. 463. 


§ Abram, or Abrakham.—Tho first name, of two syllables, 
was the patriarch’s original name, bat God increased it to 
the second, of three syllables, as a plodgo of an increase in 
blessing. The latter name, however, from the feeblenesa of 
tho & in our pronunciation of it, and from the absence of the 
accent, is liable to such a hiatus, from the proximity of two 
similar vowels, that, in tho most solemn pronunciation, we 
seldom bear this name oxtended to three syllables. Milton 
has but once pronounced it in this manner, but has six times 
mado it only two syllables; and this may be looked upon as 
the goncral pronunciation. 


|| Adonai.—Labbo, says his editor, makes this a word of 
three syllables only ; which, if once admitted, why, says he, 
ahould he dissolve the Hebrew diphthong in Sadat, Sixat, Tol- 
may, &c., and at the same time make two syllables of the diph- 
thong in Casleu, which are commonly united into one? In 
this, says he, he is inconsistent with himsclf —Bee Sirmas 

T [JE -ne‘'as.—P.} 


1006 SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 

AM AN AR AS AV 
A-hilo A'mal An-ti-lib’a-nus A-re'lites Ash'nah 
A-hira 9 A-inal da Aa'ti-och 6 A-re-op'a-g te 8 A's 
A-hi‘ram Ai’‘e-lck An-tiochis . A-re-op'a-gusf Ash z 
A-hi'ram-ites 8 Aw’‘a-lek-ites 8 An-ti‘o-chus A'res Ash'ri-el 13 
A-his'a-mach 6 A’man An'ti-pas Ar-o'tas Ash ‘ta-roth 
A-hish’a-hur Am’a-na An-tip’a-tris A-re‘us Ash ‘te-moth 
A-hi'sham Am-a-ri‘ah 15 An‘ti-pha Ar'gob Ash'ta-roth-itee 8 
A-hi shar Am '‘a-sa An-to’ni-a Ar’gol A-shu‘ath 
A-hi tub A-mas‘a-i 5 An-to-thi'jah 15 A-rid'a-i 5 Ash‘ur 
A-hit'o-phel Am-a-shi'ah 15 An‘toth-ite 8 A-rid'a-tha A-shu‘rim 13 
A-hi'tub Am-a-the ‘is A’nub A-ri‘eh 9 Ash'ur-ites 8 
A-hi'ud Am'‘a-this A‘nas A‘riel 4 12 A'si-a 
Ab tah Am-a-zi‘ah Ap-a-me'a Ar-i-ma-the/a Ari-bi'as 15 
Altai § A'men‘* Aph-a ra‘im 16 A’ti-och 4 Amel 13 
A-ho‘c, or A-ho‘ah A'mi 3 A-phar’sath-chites A-ris’a-i 5 As‘i-pha 
A-ho ite 8 A-min'a-dab A-phar'sites 8 Ar-is-to-bu ‘lus Aw ke-lon 
A-ho'lah A-mit'tai 5 A phek Ark‘ites As moe da 3 
A-hol ba A-miz‘a-bad A-phe‘kah Ar-ma-ged‘dton As’ma-vet 
A-bol' boh Am’mah A-pher‘e-ma Ar-mi-shad'a-i As-mo-de us 
A-ho li-ab Am-mad’a-tha A-pher'ra Ar'inon As-mo-nc' ans 
A-hol i-bah 9 An’ 3 A-phiah J5 Ar nan As nah 
A-ho lib‘a-mah Aim-mid‘i-oi 4 Aph/rah Ar’ne-phegt As-nap'per 
A-hu ma-i 5 Am'‘ini-el 4 Aph’'ses Ar'non A-se'chis 6 
A-hu‘zain Am-mi ‘hud A-poc’a-lypse A’rod A‘som 
A-huz'zab An.-i-shad'da-i 3 A-poc'ry-pha Aro-di 3 As’pa-tha 
Ai 3 Am’ion A-pol-los Ar‘o-cr Aw phar 
Aish 15 Am'mon-ites A-pol'ly-on A’rom As-phar’a-sus 
A-i'ath Am non Al-pol' yon Arpad, or Ar’phad As-ri-el 13 
A ija A'mok Ap'pa-im 15 Ar’su-ces Assa-bi‘as 15 
A-ijuh A‘mon Ap’phi-a 3 Ar-phax‘ad As-sal'i-moth 
Ai ja-lon Am‘o-rites 8 Aphie-a Ar'te-1nas As-sa-mi'as 15 
Ad ja-lon A'mos Ap'phus Ar'u-both As-si-de'ans 13 
een Sha’bar Alm pli-as Aph'us A-tu’mah 193 As'sir 
Aid je-leth Amram Aq ‘ui-'s Ar vad ‘sos 
A'in 5 Am'ram-ites 8 Ar Ar’vad-ites 8 As'ta-roth 
A-ioth Am’ran A‘ra Ar za Ash ta-roth 
A-i‘rus Am'ra-phol A’‘rab A’sa As-tar te 
Ak’kub Am'zi 3 Ar‘a-bah As-a-di’as As'tath 
Ak-rab'bim A'nab Ar-a-bat'ti-ne Awa-el 13 A-sup‘pim 
A-lam‘ec-lech 6 An'a-el 11 A-ra'bi-a As‘a-hel A-svn'cri-tus 
Al'a-meth A'nah A'rad Awva-i‘ah § A’tad 
Al‘a-inoth An-a-ha'rath A’rad-ite 8 As‘a-na At‘a-rah 
Al'ci-mus An-a-i'ah 5 15 Ar’a-dus A’‘saph A-tar'ga tis 
Al‘e-ma A’‘nak Arah 1 As‘a-phar At a-roth 
A-le'meth An‘a-kims A'rum As‘n-ra A’ter 
Al-ex-an dri-a An’a-mim A‘ran A-sar'e el 13 At--re-zi/as 15 
Al-ox-an ‘dri-on A-nam'e-lech 6 Ar‘a-rat As-a-re‘lah A'thack 
Al-le-lu’jah A’nan A-rau'nah As-baz‘a-reth Ath-a-i'ab 15 
Al-letu'yah § An-a‘ni Ar‘ba, or Ar'bah As‘ca-lon Ath-a-h ah 15 
A-li‘ah An-a-ni/ah 15 Arhal A-se'a3s Ath-e-tias 15 
A-li‘an An-a-ni‘as Ar-bat‘tis As-o-bi‘a Ath-eno pbi- us 
Al'lom A-nan/i-el 13 Ar-be‘la (in Syria) A-seb-e-bi’a 13 Athens 
Allon Bac/huth A‘nath Ar-bel la As’e-nath Ath lai 5 
Al-mo‘dad A-nath’e-mat Ar'bite 8 A'ser At'roth 
Al‘mon Dib-la-tha‘im 15 | An‘a-thoth Ar-bo'nai 5 A-se/rar Attai 5 
Al -na-thaa An‘a-thoth-ite 8 Ar-che-la‘us Ash-a-bi‘ah 15 At’, fi's 18 
Alloth An‘drew Ar-ches‘tra-tus A‘shan at'ta-lus 
Al‘ pha A‘nem, or A’nen Ar'che-vites 8 Asli bo-a At-thar‘a-tea 
Al-phe‘us A'ner Archi 3 Ash‘bel Au'gi-a 4 
Al-ta-ne‘us A'nes Ar-chi-at‘a-roth Ash‘ bel-ites 8 Au-ra-ni'tie 
Al tas‘chith 6 A‘neth Ar-chip’pus Ash‘dod Au-ra'nua 
Al'te-koa A‘ni-am Arch'ites 8 Ash’‘doth-ites 8 Au-te’as 
Al‘vah, or Al/van A‘nim Ard Ash'doth Pis’gah A'‘va 
A'lush An'na 9 Ar‘dath A'‘she-an Av’a-ran 
A'mad An‘na-as Ardiites 8 Asher A'ven 
A-mad/a-tha An‘nas Ar‘don Azh i-math A've 
A-wad‘a-thus An-nu/us 13 A-re'li 3 Ash’ ke-naz A‘vime 


* Amen.—Tho only simple word ia the language which has 
necessarily two successive accents. 


t Anathema.—Those who aro not acquainted with the pro- 
found researches of verbal critica would be astonished to ob- 
serve what weste of learning haa been bestowed on this word 
by Labbe, in order to ehow that at ought to bo accented on the 
antepenultimate syllable. This pronunciation has been adopt- 
ed by English scholars ; though some divines have been heard 
from the pulpit to give it the penultimate accent, which so 
readily unites it in a trochaic pronunciation with Maranatha, 
in the first Epistlo of St. Paul to tho Corinthians: “If any 
man fove not the Lord Jesus Christ, lot him be Anathema 
maranatha.”” 


t Areopagus.—Thore is a strong propensity in English read- 
ers of the New Testament to pronounce this word with the ac- 
cent on the penultimate syllabic, and even some foreign scholara 
have contended that ft ought to be so pronounced, from its der- 
ivation from "Apecos taydy, the Doric dialect for rnyhv, the 
fountain of Mars, which was on a hill in Athens, rather than 
from “Aptos rdyos, the hill of Mars. But Labbe very juatiy do- 
episce this derivation, and says, that, of all the ancicnt wziters, 
none have said that the Areopagus was derived from a foun- 
4nin, or from a country near to a fountain ; but all have con- 
feasod that it came from a hill, or tho summit of a rock, on 
which this famous court of judicature was built. Voasius 


tolls ua, that St. Augustine, Do Civ. Dei, }. x. cap. 10, calls 


this word pagum Martis, the Village of Mars, and that be fell 
into this error because tho Latin word pa signifies a village 
or street ; bul, says be, the Greck word signifies a hill. which, 
rhape, was so called from xayd or my} (that is, fountain), 
ause fountains usually take their rise on hills. Wrong, 
however, as this derivation may be, he tells as tt is adopted 
by no lesa echolars than Bera, Budwus, and Sigonius. Ard 
this may show us the uncertaioty of etyravlogy in languac~, 
and the security of general usage ; but in the present case, both 
otymology and usage conspire to place the accent an the ante 
penultimaty sviluble. Agrecably to this usage, we find ise 

prologue tu a play observe, that, 

‘© The critics are assembled in the pit, 
Aud form an 4reopagus of wit.’ 


§ Asmadai.—Mr. Oliver has not inserted this word, but we 
have it in Milton: 
€é 


——————On each wing 
Uriel and Raphsél hés vannting foa, 
Though huge, and in a rock of diamood arm’é, 
Varquish’d, Adramelech and 4smedai.”® 
Pear. Lost, b. vi. v. BS. 
Whence we may guess the poet’s pronunciation of it in threa 


bea the diphthong sounding like the ai in dasly.—See 
ulo 5, and the words Sina: aod Was. 
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eae 2 
BA BE BE 
A'vites 8 Ba‘bel Bo-el-i/a-da Beth-ba-al-me’on 
A'vith Ba'hi 3 Be-el‘sa-ras Beth-be'ra 
Ave-e'lus Bab’y-lon Bo-cl-teth‘mus Beth-ba'rah 9 
A’zah Ba‘ca Be-el’ze-bub}—- Beth'be-si 3 
A‘zal Bachirites 8 Be'er Beth-bire-i 3 
Az-e-li‘ah 15 Bac-chu'rus Be-e'ra - | Beth‘car 
Az-e-ni/ah 15 Bach‘uth Al‘jon Bo-e'rah, or Be’rah Beth-da’ 
A-za'phi-on Ba-go'as Bo-er-e'lim : Sere 
Az’‘a-ra Bag’‘o-i 3 5 Be-e’ri 3 ‘el 
; Be-er-la-ha‘i-ro! Beth’el-ite 
Bo-e’roth Beth-o/mek 
Be-o’roth-ites 8 Be’ther 
Bo-er'she-ba' Beth-es’da 
Be-esh'to- Beth-o'zel 
Beira Ba 
t . 
Be'la Beth fac 
- | Bo'lah Beth-hak'ser-im 
Be‘la-ites 8 Beth-ha’ran 
Be}'e-mus Beth-hog’lah 9 
Bel'ga-i 5 Beth-ho'ron 
Be'li-a!l 13 Se ah 
Bel‘ma-im 16 Beth-leb’a-oth 
Bel/men Beth‘le-hbem 
Bel-shaz’zar Beth'le-hem Eph’ra-tah 
Be)-te-shaz'zar Beth‘le-hem Ju‘deh 
n Beth‘le-hem-ite 8 
Ben-ai’oh 5 h-lo! 
Ben-am'mi 3 Beth-me’a-cah 9 
Ben-eb’e-rak Beth-mar'ca-both 
Ben-o-ja/a-kam Beth-me'on 
Ben‘ha-dad Beth-nim’rah 9 
Ben-ha’il Beth-o'ron 
Ben-ha'nan Beth-pa 
Ben’ ja-min Beth-paz’sor 
Ben‘ja-mite 8 Beth-pe‘or 
Ben‘ ja-mites Beth‘pha-ge| 
Ben‘i-nu Beth! fa-je 1 
Ben-u/i 3 14 Beth'phe-let 
'no Betb‘ra-bah 9 
Be-no’ni 3 Beth’ 
Ben-zo'heth Beth’ 
Be‘on Beth-sa'i-daW 9 
Be‘or Beth‘sa-mos 
Be‘ra Beth'shan 
Ber‘a-chah 6 9 
Ber-a-chi‘ah 15 Beth’she-mesh 
BA! or Bel Bar‘ta-cus Ber-a-i/ah 15 Beth-shit'‘tah 9 
Ba’al Bar-thol'o-mew Be-re'a Beth‘si-mos 
Ba‘al-ath Bar-ti-me'us Be’red Beth-tap'pu-e 
Ba’‘al-ath Be’er Ba'rach 6 Be'ri 3 Beth-eu'ra 14 
Ba‘al Be’rith Bar-zil'la-i 5 Be-ri‘ah 15 Be-thu’el 14 
Ba‘al-le RBas‘ca-ma Be’rites 8 Be'thul 
Ba‘al Gad! Ba'shan, or Bas‘san Be'rith Beth-u-li'a 5 
Ba'al Ham/on Ba‘shan Ha'voth Fa’ir | Ber-ni'ce Beth/zor Cal-dees 
Ba’al Haoa’an Bash‘e-math Be-ro'dach Bal’a-dan Beth'zur Ca'leb 
Bas} Ha! zor Bas‘lith Be'roth Be-to'li-us Ca'leb Eph‘ra-tah 
Ba’al Her'non Bas‘math Ber'o-thai 5 Bet-o-mes'tham Cal'i-tas 
Ba‘al-i 3 Bas‘sa Be-ro'thath Bet/o-nim - 1Cal-e-mol!a-lus 
Ba’al-im.—Milten. Bas’ta-i 5 Ber’y} Nah Cal’neth 
Ba‘al-is Bat'a-no Ber-ze'lus 5 Cal'no 
Be’al Mo’on Bath Be’zai 5 Be-zal'e-o]** Cal'phi 3 
Ba’al Pe’or Bath’‘a-loth Bes-o-dei‘ah 9 15 Cal'va-ry 
Ba/a! Per'a-zim Bath-rab/bim Bo/sor Be’ zer, or Boz'ra Cal'va-re 
Ba’al Shal’i-sha Bath’she-ba Be'tah seth Ca‘mon 
Ba‘al Ta‘mar Bath‘shu-a 13 Be'ten Bi‘a-tas Ca/na 
Ba'‘al Ze'/bub Bav’a-i 5 Beth-ab/a-ra Bich'ri 3 6 Ca‘na-anftf 
Ba’al Ze'phon | Be-a-li‘ah 15 Beth-ab'a-rah 9 Bid‘kar Ca‘ 8 
Be/a-na Be’a-loth Beth’a-nath tha ‘ 
Ba’a-nah Be/an Beth’e-noth Bi Can‘neh 9 
Ba’‘a-nan Beb‘a-i 5 Beth‘a-ny Bi Can'nes 
Ba‘a-nath Be’cher Beth'a-ne nn ry 5 «| Cantweh 9 
Ba-e-ni'as 15 Be'ker 6 Beth-ar‘a-bah 9 Can'use 
Ba’‘a ra Bech-o’rath Beth’a-ram ‘| Bil’o-am Orbrcraltes i 
Ba‘a-sha 9 Bech’ti-leth Beth-ar‘bel Bil'gah Ca ‘e-ma 
Ba'a-shah Be/dad Beth-e'ven Bik 5 Ca-phen'a-tha 9 
Be-a-si'ah 15 Bed-a-i‘ah 15 Beth-az'ma-veth Bil‘ha, or Bitthah Ca-phi/ra 9 “ 
Ean aE 
. Arazel.—This word is not in Mr. Oliver’s Lexicon ; but tt Canaan.—This word is not unfrequently pronounced in 
Milton makes use of it, and places the accent on the second | three syllables, with the accent on the nse fi But Milton, 
syllables wie in his rhakaae Lost has Lo eee de word six ie 
“____-—-that proud honoar elaim’ constantly made it two sy 8, wth the accent on 
Azazel as his right ; a cherub tall.” : first. This is pe 5 sami to the syllabication and ac- 
7 Par. Lost, b. i. v. 584. | ceatuation of /saac and m, ar pe hy hg be in 
f See Canaan, Aaron, and Isnazc. two syllables. ‘This suppression o| & BY She ater 


part of theee words arises from the absence of eccent: an ac- 

¢ [Beol'sebud.—F.& K.]  § [Beer'sheba.—F. & K.] cent on the second Raber ie Pade ulate niet arising 

B —This word i 1 from the two vowels, as it n Baa aclim, which are 

alae Ean anaes sete | Nets bh Roya Rod age abv 

I : onal. wo 
sounding ibe h.—ED.]. but two syllables of this word, | J yitabies of this word.—Eb. ] 


T [Beth-sai'da.—P.] #* [Ber'a-lest.—P. F.& K.}| %5 Copernaus.—This word is often, but improperly pro- 
tt (Cai'nan.—P.] nounced with the accent on the ponultimate 
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CH DA EB EL ER 
Caph‘tor 


Caph‘to-rim 


Caph'to-rims Che’ zib us E'ber El i-se'us 
Cap-pa-do’ci-a Chi'don Da‘ E-bi/a-saph E-li‘sha 9 
Cap-pa-do'she-a Chille-ab Dai’san 5 E-bro‘nah E-li‘shah 
Car-a-ba'si-on Chi-li‘on Dal-a-i'ah 5 E-ca'nus E-lish‘a-ma 
Car-a-ba'te-on Chil’mad Dal’i-lah Ec-bat‘a-na E-lish‘a-mah 
Car‘cha-mis 6 Chim‘ha Dal-ma-nu’tha Ec-cle-si-as'tos at ang 
Car'cho-mish 6 Chis‘leu, Cas‘leu, or Dal’phon Ec-cle-si-as'ti-cus E-lish’ 
Ca-re‘ah 9 Cis'leu Dam/a-ris Ed El-i-sha‘a 13 
Ca'ri-a Chis‘lon Dam-a-scenes' E/dar E-lis‘i-mes 
Car'kas Chis‘loth Ta‘bor Dan E’den E-li'u 
Car-ma'ni-ans Chit/tim Dan‘ites 8 E‘der E-li‘ud 
Car/me Chi/un Dan’i-el 13 E‘des E-liz’ 
Carmel Chloe Dan-ja'an E‘di-as E-li‘zur 
Car'mel-ite 8 Cho’ba Dan‘nah Ed’na E}'ka-nah 
Car’ mel-i-tess Cho-ra'sin, or Cho-ra/-| Dan‘o-brath E'dom El’ko-shite 8 
Car'mi 3 shan, or Cho-ra/zin | Da’ra E/dom-ites 8 El'la-ear 
Car/mites 3 Chos-a-me/us Dar'da Ed’re-i 3 El'mo-dam 
Car'na-im 15 Cho-ze‘ba Da‘ri-an Eg'lah E}'pa-am 
Car‘ni-on Cunist Dar/kon Eg'la-im 16 El’na-than 
Car/pus Chub 6 Da'than bg Jon E’lon 
Car-she'na Kub Dath’/e-mah, or BE E’lon-ites 8 
Ca-siph‘i-a Chun Dath’/mah E’‘hi 3 E'lon Beth‘ha-nan 
Cas‘leu Chu/sa, or Chu'za Da'vid E‘hud E'loth 

Cas‘ lu-bim Chush‘an Rish-a-tha!- | De’bir E/ker E!'pa-al 

Cas‘ phor im 15 Deb’o-raht Ek’re-bel El'pa-let 
Cas’‘pis, or Cas phin Chu’si De-cap ‘o-lis Ek’ron— El-pa’ran 
Ca-thu/ath 13 Cin‘ner-eth, or Cin‘- De‘dan Ek’'ron-ites 8 El’te-keh 9 
Ce'dron 7 ner-oth Ded'a-nim E‘la El'te-keth 
Cei4an Cir'a-ma Ded‘a-nima El'a-dah EVte-kon 
Ce-le-mi'a 9 Ci'sai 5 De-ha‘vites 8 E‘lah El’'to-tad 
Cen/‘cre-a 6 Cis'leu De‘kar E‘lam | , E‘lal 
Cen-~le-be/us Cith‘e-rus Del-a-i/ah 5 E‘lam-ites 8 E-lu‘za-i 5 
Cen-tu'ri-on Cit'tims Del/i-lah El‘a-sah 9 E] y-ma’is 
Ce’'phas Clau‘da De/mas E/lath E]'y-mas 
Ce’ ras Cle-a'sa Der’be El-beth’el El’ za-dad 
Ce'teb Clem’‘ent Des‘sau El'ci-a El‘za-phan 
Cha’bria 6 Cle‘o-phas De-u'el 17 El'she-a Em-alcu'el 17 
Cha‘di-as Clo/e Deu-ter-on/o-my El’da-ab E-man‘el 17 
Cha’ re-as Cni‘dus Dib‘la-im 16 El'dad E’mims 
Chal'ce-do-ny Ni dus Dib‘lath E’le-ad Em 

Chal'col Col-ho/zeh 9 Di/bon E-le-a'leh 9 Em‘ mer 
Chal-de’a Col'li-us Di/bon Gad E-le-a'le.—Milton. E‘mor 
Cha'nes 


los’se Dib’ri 3 E-le/a-sah 9 - | E’nam 
Co-los‘si-ans Dib/za-hab, or Diz'a-hab | E-le-a'zer E’/nan 
Co-losh'e-ana Di/drachm E-le-a-zu'rua En‘dor 


Chan-nu-ne’us 
Char-a-ath‘a-lar 


Char’a-ca Co-ni‘ah 15 Di'‘dram El-el-o’he Is‘ra-cl E’/ne-asT 
Char‘a-sim Con-o-ni’ah Did‘y-mus E-lu'the-rus Ev-eg-la‘im 16 
Char’cus Co/os Dik‘lah, or Dil'dah El-eu-za/i 3 5 En~-mes ‘sar 
Cha‘re-a Cor to oon —— E-ne'ni-as 
Char’mis Cor’be im'‘na Ni En-gan'nica 
Charman Cor/ban Di‘/mon E‘li-ab ad 7 
Chas‘e-ba 13 Co’re Di-mo'nah 9 E-li‘a-da 9 
Che'bar 6 Cor‘inth Di‘nah 9 E-li'a-dah En-hak’ko-re 
Ched-er-la'o-mer*® Co-rin’thi-ana Di'na-ites 8 E-li/a-dun En-ha'tor 
Che'lal Co'sam Din‘ha-bah 9 E li/ah 9 ne 
Chel'ci-as Cou'tha Di-ot're-phes t E-li‘ah-ba 9 E'noch 
Kel’ she-as Zz Di'shan E-li/a-kim E'nock 
Chel lub Coz'bi 3 Di'shon E-li‘a-li 3 E‘nca 
Che‘lod Cres‘cens Diz'a-hab E-li/am Enos 
_— Crete otra te 15 E’nosh 

he} li-ans Cre‘tans A 5 i/o. En-rim’mon 
Chel‘lus Cretes Dod‘a-nim Ediestib En-ro’gel 13 
Che-lu/bai 5 Cre'ti-ans Dod‘a-vah 9 i En'she-mesh 
Che-lu’ bar Cre'she-ans Do‘do 
Chem/‘a-rims Cu'bit ‘eg 
Che'mosh Doph’‘kah 9 
Che-na‘a-nah 9 Cu’shan Dor 
Chen‘a-ni 3 Cu’shan Rish-a-tha’- | Do’ra 
Chen-a-ni‘ah 15 im 15 Dor'cas 
are He-am'’mo- ([Cu’shi 3 Do-rym‘e-nes 

Cuth, or Cuth’ah Do-sith’e-us 

Cheph rah G6 9 Cu’the-ans a or Do’- 

Che'raan Cy’a-mon than 16° 
Che/re-as Cy-re!ne Du‘mah 9 
Cher‘eth-ims Cy-re'ni-us Du’‘ta 
Cher’eth-ites 8 
ee Che’ rish 

ru 

Cher/u-bim 
Ches‘a-lon D. E. 
Che/sed DAB’/A-REH 9 E’/A-NAS 
Chesil b/ba-sheth E’bal 
Che’sud Dab‘e-rath E'bed 

* [Ched-cr-le-o'mer.—P.] they sccent thom otherwise wheo they apeek Latin” Whe 

t Deborah.—Tbe learned editor of Labbe tells us, that thie doubts it? 
word penultimate both in and Hebrew ; Di-o-treph'es.— j-phar.—P. 
and. yet ho observes that our clergy, when reading the Holy tf er $ (e ] 
Scriptures to the people 


in En pronounce it wi {| Emmaus—This word is often very improperly 
the accent on the first iM ileMios Mand and Tele aoe not,” says he, rd 
«when aoe cel cee place the accent on the first syitablo of raion, in two syllables, as if divided into Kas‘meus. proacensed 


7 <¢ But.” continecs he, “1 suppose 1 [F-ne'as.—P.] se [ Eph-vetah.—?.} 
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1060 
a a NEE 
GA GE HA HA HE 
E’ran-hes 8 Ged'dee Giah Ha’gab Has'/rah 
E-ras‘tua Gad'di-el 13 Gib'bar Hag'a-bah 9 Has-se-na‘ah 9 
E’roch 6 Ga'di 3 Gik'be-thon Hag’a-i 5 Ha-su’pha 9 
B'ri 3 Gad‘ites 8 Gib‘o-a 9 Ha’ gar Ha! 6 
E'sa Ga’ham Gib’o-ah 9 Ha-gar-enes! & Ha'tack 
E-sa'i-es § Ga'‘har Gibd’e-ath Ha'gar-ites 8 Ha'thath 
E’sar-had‘/don Ga‘i-us Gib/e-on Hag'ga-i 5 Hat'i-ta 
B/sau Ga'yus Gib‘e-on-ites 8 Hag'ge-ri 3 Hat‘til 
Es'dras Gal-a-ad Gib'lites 8 Hag’gi 3 Hat-ti‘pha 
Es-dre‘ton 13 Ga‘lal Gid-dal'ti 3 Hag-gi‘ah 15 Hat'tush 
Ee‘e-bon Gal'e-ed Gid'del Hag’gites 8 Hau’ran 
E-e'bri-as Gal!’ ga-la Gid'e-on 7 Hag‘ gith Hav'i-lah 9 
E'sek Gal'i-lee Gid-o-o'ni 3 Hai 5 Ha'voth Jair 
Esh’‘ba-al Gal'lim Gi‘dom Hak‘ka-tan Haz'a-ol 13 
Esh‘ban Gal'li-o Gi'er Ea‘glo Hak‘koz Ha-zai‘ah 5 
Esh‘col Gam/’a-el 13 Jy'er Eagle Ha-ku'pha 13 Ha'zar Ad‘dar 
E'suo-an Ga-ma'li-e] 13 Gi‘hon Ha‘lah 9 Ha’zar E'nan 
E’shok Gam/ma-dims Gil'a-lai 5 Ha‘lac Ha’‘zar Gad'dah 
Esh‘ka-lon Ga'‘mul Gil'bo-a Hallul Ha’‘zar Huat‘ti-con 
Esh‘ta-ol Gar Gilead Ha‘li 3 Ha’‘zar Ma'veth 
Esh/tau-lites 8 Ga’‘reb Gil’e-ad-ite 8 Hal-le-lu'jah Ha-za/roth 
Esh-tem'‘o-a Gar‘i-zim Gil gal 7 Hal-le-lu'yah Ha’zar Shu/ol 
Esh ‘te-moth Gar'mites 8 Gi'luob 9 Hal-lo‘esh Ha'zar Su'sah 
Esh’ton Gash'mu Gi‘lo-nite 8 Ham Ha’'zar Su’sim 
Es'li 3 Ga‘tam Gim‘z0 Iia/man Ha'zel El-po'ni 3 
kse-ma-chi‘ah 15 Gath Gi‘nath Ha’math, or He’math | Ha-ze‘rim 
E-so! Gath He'pher Gin’no-tho Ha’'math-ite 8 Ha-ze'roth 
Es’ri Gath Rim‘mon Gin‘ne-thon Ha'math Zo'bah Ha zor Shu’sim 
Es'rom Gau'lan Gir'ga-shi 3 Ham‘math Haz’e-zon Ta/mar 
Es-sones! 8 Gau'lon Gir'ga-shites 8 Ham-med‘a-tha Ha’'zi-ol 13 
Est’ha-ol Ga’za Gis'pa 9 Ham/e-loch 6 Ha'zo 
Es'ther Gaz'a-ber Git‘tah He'pher Ham‘i-tal Ha’zor 
Es'ter Ga-za'ra Git'ta-im Ham-mol’e-keth Haz'u-bah 9 
E'tam Ga’‘zath-ites 8 Git'tite Ham’‘mon Ho’ bor 
E’tham Ga'zer Git tites 8 Ham’'o-nah He’ber-ites 8 
E'than Ga-ze'ra 13 Git'tith Ha'mon Gog He‘brows 
Eth‘a-nim Ga'zez Gi'ro-nite 8 Ha’mor He'bron 
Eth‘ba-al Gaziites 8 Glede Ha‘moth Heo‘ bron-ites 8 
Ether Gaz‘zam Gni‘dus Ha/moth Dor Heg‘a-i 5 
Eth‘'ma Ge'ba 7 Ni dus Ha-mu’el 17 4 Oy 
Eth/nan Ge'bal Go/ath Ha‘mul He'lah 9 
Eth‘ni 3 Ge'bar Gob Ha‘mul-ites 8 He'lam 
Ev-as‘i-bus Ge'ber Gok Ha-mu'tal Hel’bah 9 
Eu-bu’lus® Ge’d>im Go'lan Ha-nam‘e-e! 13 Hel’ bon 
Eu‘na-thaa Ged-a-li‘ah 15 Gol‘ go-tha Ha‘nan He)-chi‘ah 15 
Eu-ni‘ce Ged'dur Go-liah 9 Ha-nan'e-ol 13 Hel/da-i 5 
Eu-o'di-as Ge'dor Go-li‘ath Han‘a-ni 3 He‘leb 
Eu-pol'o-mus Ge-de‘rah 14 Go‘mer Han-a-ni/ah 15 He'‘led 
£u-roe!ly-den Ged’e-rite 8 Go-mor'rab Ha’nes He'‘lek 
Eu'ty-chus Ge-de’roth 13 Go'phor wood Han‘i-el 13 He'lek-ites 8 
Eve God-c-roth-a'im_ 16 Gor’gi-as Han'nah 9 Hle‘lem 
E‘vi 3 Ge'dir Gor'je-as Han‘na-thon He‘leph 
E'vi] Mer-o'dachf Ge'dor Gar'ty-na Han-ni-el 13 He'lez 
Ex’o-dus Ge-ha’zi 7 13 Go’shen Ha‘noch He’li 3 
E‘zar Gel ‘i-loth Go-thon‘i-el 13 Ha’noch-ites 8 Hel‘ka-i 5 
Ez‘ba-i 3 5 Ge-mal'li 3 Go'zan Ha‘nun Hel'kath 
Ez: bon Gem-a-ri‘ah 15 Gra‘ba Haph-a-ra/im 15 Hel'kath Hez’zo-rim 
Ez--chi'as Ge-ne'zar 13 Gre'ci-a 9 Ha'‘ra Hel-ki‘as 1£ 
E¢-e-ki’as Ge-nes‘a-reth 7 Gre'she-a Har‘aalah 9 He'lon 
E-ze'ki-el 13 Gen'e-sis Guid’ go-dah Har-a-i‘ah 15 He'man 
‘zel Jen'e-ns Gu'ni 3 Ha’ran He'math, or Ha'math 
E'zem Gen-ne‘us Gu'nites 8 Ha’ra-rite 8 Hem’‘dan 
E'zer Gen-u'‘bath Gur Har-bo’na en 
Ez-e-ri‘as 15 Gen'tilea 8 Gur-ba’‘al Har-bo’nab Ho'na 9 
E-zi‘as 15 Jen'tiles Ha/reph Hen‘a-dad 
E'zi-on Ge'‘bar, or Ge'on Ha’reth Ho'noch 6 
E/zi-on-ge'ber Ge'ra Har‘has He’ pher 
Ez'nite 8 Ge’rah 9 H. Har'ha-ta 9 He’ pher-itos 8 
Fz'ra Ge'rar Har‘hur Heph'zi-bah 9 
Ez'ra-hite 8 Ger‘a-sa 9 HA-A-HASH’TA-RI | Ha’rim Ho'ram 
F2'ri 3 Ger'ga-shi 3 Ha-bai'ah 5 Ha'riph Ho’res 
Ez'ri-l 13 Ger’ga-shites 8 Hab'ak-kuk Har'ne-pher Hfe'resh 
bz'ril Ger-ge-aenes! 8 Hab-a-zi-ni/ah 15 Ha'rod Her‘mas 
Ez‘ron, or Hez’ron Ger'i-ziin 7 Ha-ber'ge-on Ha’rod-ite 8 Her-mog’e-nes 
Ez‘ron-ites 8 Ger'rin-i-ans Ha’bor Har‘o-ch 9 Her'mon 
Ger-rm'ans Hach-a-li‘ah 15 Ha'ro-rite 8 Her'mon-ites 8 
Ger'shom Hach'i-lah Har’o-sheth Her‘od 
Gershon Hach'mo-ni 3 Har'sha 9 He-ro‘di-ans 
G. Ger'shon-ites 8 Hach’mo-nite 8 Ha/rum He-ro‘di-as 
Ger'shur Ha‘da Ha-ru/maph He-ro'di-an 
GA'AL Go'sem Ha‘dad Ha-ru'phite 8 He'seb 
Ga'ash Ge'shan Had-ad-c! zer Ha’'ruz He’sed 
Ga’'ba Go'shem Ha'dad Rim‘/mon Has-a-di‘ah 15 Hosh’ben 
Gab'a-el 13 Ge‘shur Ha‘dar Has-e-nu‘ah 13 Hesh’mon 
Gab‘a-tha Gesh'u-ri 3 Had’a-shah Hash-a-hi/ah 15 Heth 
Gab‘bai 5 Gesh/‘u-rites 8 Ha-das‘sa ¥ Hash-ab’/nah 9 Heth’‘lon 
Gab‘ba-tha Ge‘thar Ha-das‘sah Hash-ab-ni‘ah 15 Hez'e-ki 3 
(Sa'bri-as Geth-o-li/as 15 Ha-dat'tah 9 Hash-bed’a-na 9 Hez-e-ki'ah 15 
Ga‘bri-el 13 Geth-sem/a-ne Ha'did Ha‘snem He’zor, or He! zir 
Gad Ge-u’el 17 Had‘la-i 5 Hash-mo’nah 9 He-zi'a 
Gad'a-ra Ge'zor Ha-do’ram Ha'shum He'zi-on 
Gad-a-renes! 8 Ge’ zor-ites 8 Ha'drach 6 Ha-sho'pha 9 Hez'ra-i 5 
*{[ Ewbu-lus.—P.] 


{ [Evil Mer'o-dach —P.] 


wan 

HU 18S 
Hez'ro Ha‘ zoth 
Hez‘ron Haz zab 
Hez'ton-ites 6 Hy-das’pes 
Hid‘da-i 5 on 9 
pa y-men-o’as 

el 

Hi-er'e-<] 13 
Hi-er'o-moth 
Hi-er-i-e/lus I. 
Hi-or’mas 
Hi-cr-on’y-mus IB'HAR 
Hig-gai’on 5 It le-am 
Hi lea [b-pei‘ah 9 
Hil-kiah 15 oot i) 
Hillel [b’ri 
Hin Ib’ zan 
Ilin‘aom Ich'a-bod 
Hli‘rah I-co’ni-am 
Hi‘ram Id‘a-lan 9 
Hir-ca'nus Id‘/bash 
His-kijah 15 id‘do 
Hit'tites 8 Id’a-el 13 
Hi‘vites 8 id-u-m@’a 9 
Ho'ba, or Ho’bah id-u-ma@/ans 
Ho'pab l'gal 
Hod Ig-da-li‘ah 15 
Hod-a-i/ah 15 ig-e-ab/a-rim 7 
Hod-a-vi'ah 15 Ig‘o-al 7 
Ho/dish ‘jon 
Ho-de’va 9 Ik’ keah 
Ho-de'vah 9 [lai 5 
Ho-di‘ah 15 Im 
Ho-di'jah 15 Im‘lah 9 
Hog'lah Im‘mah 9 
Ho ham Im-man‘u-ol 17 
Ho’ len Im‘mer 
Hol-o-fer'nes Im'na_ or Im’‘nah 
Ho‘luna Im' 


Homan, or He/man 
Ho/ mer 
Hoph‘ni 3 
Hoph’rah 

Ilor 

Ho/ram 

Ho’reb 

Ho'rem 
Hor-a-gid'dad 
Ho’ri 

Ho’rims 
Ho'rites 8 
Hor'mah 
Hor«-na‘im 15 
lior'o-nites 8 
Ilo’sa, or Has‘ah 
Ilo-san‘na 
Iln-so’a 9 
Ho-te'a 
Hosh-a-i/ah 15 
Hosh’a-ma 
Ilo-sho’a 8 
Ho'tham 
Ifo'than 

Ho thir 


Hul'dah 9 
Hum’‘tah 
Hu/pham 
Hu'pham-ites 8 
Hup’pah 
Hup‘pim 

Ilor 

Hu'rai 5 
Ilu/ram 

Hu’ri 3 
Hu‘shah 9 
Ha’shai 5 
Hu/sham 
Hu‘shath-ite 8 
Ha‘shim 
Hu’/shub 
Hu-sha’bah 9 
Huz 


* leracl.—This word is colloquially pronounced in two syl- 
uently heard in the same manner from 
the pulpit. The tentlency of two vowels to unite, when there 
is no accent to kecp them distinct, is the cause of this corru 
tion, ag in Canaan, Isaac, &c.; but as there is a greater diffi- 
eulty in keeping separate two unecoented vowels uf the same 
kind, 80 the latter corruption is more oxcusablo than the for- 
mor ; and, thereforo, in my opinion, this word ought always in 

blic pian pa af in readin 

antl in three syllabics. Milton int 
times ip his Paradise Lvet, and constantly makes it two sylla- 


lables, and not unf 


le-car!/i-ot 
Isda-el 13 
Ish‘bah 9 

Ish ‘bak 

Ish'bi Be'nob 
Ish‘bo-sheth 
I’shi 3 
I-eshi'ah 15 
I-shi'jah 15 
Ish'ma 9 
Ish'ma-ol 13 
Ish‘ma-cl-ites 8 
Ish-ma-i/‘ah 15 
Ish'me-rai 5 
I'‘shod 

Ish'pan 
Ish‘tob 

Ish‘u-a 9 
Ish‘u-ai 5 
Is-ma-chi‘ah 15 
Is-ma-i‘ah 15 
Is‘pah 
Is‘ra-ol* 
Is'ra-ol-ites 8 
Ie/sa-char 
Is-tal-cu’rus 13 
Is‘u-i 3 13 


the Scripture, to be 
uces thie word four 


JA 
Ie’n-ites 8 
Ith’a-i, or It'a-i 5 
It‘a-l 


Iz-ra-i'ah, or Is-ra-i‘ah 9 


Iz/ro-el 
[z’ri 3 
iz'rites 8 


J. 


JA‘’A-KAN 


Ja’‘a-nai 5 
Ja-ar-o-or'a-gin 
Ja-as-a-ni'a 


Ja-a-zi‘ah 15 
Ja-a'zi-cl 13 
Ja’bal 
Jab’bok 
Ja’besh 
Ja‘boz 
Ja’bin 
Jab/ne-el 13 
Jab’neh 9 
Ja‘chan 
Ja'chin 
Ja'chin-ites 8 
Ja’cob 
Ja-cu'bus 13 
Ja‘da 


Ja 

Ja-ha'le-el 13 
Ja-hal’e-lel 13 
Ja‘hath 
Ja/haz 
Ja-ha’/za 
Ja-ha’/zah 9 
Ja-ha-zi’/ah 15 
Ja-ha‘zi-l 13 


Jah’le-el-ites 8 
Jah'ma-i 5 
Jah‘zah 9 
Jah’ze-el 13 
Jah‘zi-el 13 
Jah'ze-cl-ites 8 
Jah'ze-rah 9 
Ja’ir 

Ja‘ir-ites 8 


bles only. 
that wo havea 
tinct ear = 
verse, such as heaven, 2 
conmiirad te dinyilabie; tnd here end dre which 
r same quanti’ ear 

paces cheaters: caght always, in’ deliberate end selma 
, to be heard in three sylla 

of Rephael and Michael. 


t [Jem-i'ma.—F. & K.] 
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Ja’‘si-el 13 


Jeb‘u-sites 8 

Jec-a-mi'‘ah 15 
Jec-o-li/ah 15 
Jec-o-ni/ah 15 


iJe-hi’ah 9 
But those who 


ee eS permed 

t go for no more na 

ma higher and dyer are always 

e and dre, which have e- 
Lables. 


The same uny be 


30 
Jea'n-2 13 
Jes‘v-i 3 
Ju'sus 
Jo'ther 
Je'theth 
Jcth ‘lah 


Je'zi-c| 11 
Jez-li‘ah 15 
Joz'o-ar 
Jez-ra-hiiah 15 
Jez're-«!l 13 
Jez‘re-cl-ite 8 
Jez‘ re-c)-i-tess 
Jib'sam 
Jidlaph 


Jim 

Jim‘le, or Im/la 
Jim/‘ua, or Jim’nah 
Jim’nites 8 
Jiph'teh 
Jiph'thab-ol 
Jo’ab 
Jo/a-chaz 
Jo-a-da'nus 
Jo’ah 

Jo/a-haz 


‘on 
Joi‘a-da 9 
Joi‘a-kim 
Joi’a-rib 
Jok' de- “am 


Jok'sham 

Jok'tan 

Jok'the-el 13 

Jo'na 9 

Jon'‘a-lab 

Jo/nal 9 

Jo'nan 

Jonas 

Jon/a-than 

Jo'nath Ps Re-cho - 


-os/a-p hat 
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L.@ LU MA ME 
Josh'a-bad Kish Luz Mal'las 
Jo’shah 9 Kishi 3 Lyc-a-o/ni-a Mal/lo-thi 3 
Josh‘a-phat Kish‘i-on 4 Lye’ca Mal'luch 6 
Josh-a-vi'ah 15 Ki’shon, or Ki’son Ma-mai'as 5 
Josh-bek/a-sha Kith'lish Mam'mon 
Josh‘u-a 9 Kit’/ron Mam-ni-ta-nai' mus 
Jo-si‘ah 15 Kit‘tim Mam’re 
Jo-si'as Ko’a 9 Ma-mu/cus 
Jos-i-bi/ah 15 Ko’hath Man‘a-on 
Jos-i-phi‘ah Ko‘hath-ites Man/‘a-hath 
Jo-si'phus 12 Kol-a- ah 15 Man‘a-hem 
Jot/bah 9 Ma-na‘heth-ites 8 
Jot'bath IMan-as-se’as 12 
Jot'ba-tha Ma-nas‘seh 9 
Jo'tham Ma-nas'‘sites 8 
Joz'a-bad MA’‘/A-CAH 9 Ma'neh 9 
Jez/a-char 6 Ma/a-chah 6 Man-ha-na'im 16 
Joz'a-dak Ma-ach‘a-thi 3 Ma‘ni 3 
Jubal Ma-ach‘a-thites 8 Man’na 
Ju‘cal Ma-ad/ai 5 Ma-no sh 
Ju’dah 9 Ma-a-di‘ah 15 Ma‘och 6 
Ju‘das Ma-a'i 5 Ma‘on 
Jude Ma-al’eh A-crab’bim Ma on-ites 8 
Ju-dw'a Ma‘a-nai 5 a‘ra 9 
Ju‘dith Ma’‘a-rath Ma’rah 9 
Ju’el LA‘A-DAH 9 Ma-a-sei‘ah 9 Mar-a-lah 
Ju'li-a La’‘e-dan Ma-a-si‘ah 15 Mar-a-nath’a 
Ju‘ni-a La’‘ban Ma/ath Mar-do-che'us 6 
Ju-shab’'he-sed Lab’a-na 9 Ma‘az Ma-re/shah 
Jus’tus La’chish Ma-a-zi’ah 15 Mark 
Jut’tah 9 La-cu'nus 13 Mab’‘da-i 5 Mar‘i-ean 9 
La‘dan Mac’a-lon Mar/moth 
La‘el Mac’'ca- bees Ma'roth 
La’had Mac-ca-be’ us Mar’‘ro-kah 9 
| La-hai'roi Mach’‘be-nah Mar’se-na 9 
h‘man Mach’be-nai 5 Mar’te-na 
KAB Lah'mas Mach-he‘loth Mar’tha 
Kab’ze-el 13 Lah’mi 3 Ma’chi 3 6 Ma'ry 
a‘des La‘ish Ma’chir Mas‘chil 6 
Ka‘desh, or Ca/desh La‘kum Ma’chir-ites 8 Mas’e-loth 
Ka‘desh Bar‘ne-a La’mech 6 Mach'mas h 
Kad‘mi-el 13 Lap’i-doth Mach-na-de'bai 5 Ma’shal 
Kad‘mon-ites 8 La-se'a 9 Mach-pe'lah 6 Mas‘man 
a! ‘a-i La’shah Ma/cron Mas‘moth 
Ka‘nah 9 La-sha’ron Mad‘n-i 5 Mas'‘re-kah 9 
Ka-re‘ah 9 Las’the-nes Ma-di'a-bun ‘sa 9 . 
Kar’‘ka-a 9 Laz’a ras Ma-di‘ah 15 Mas'sah 9 
Kar’kor Le‘ah 9 Ma‘di-an Mas-si'as 15 
Kar‘na-im 16 Leb’a-nah 9 Mad-man/nah Ma 'tred 
Kar‘tan Leb’/a-non Ma‘don Ma’‘tri 3 
Kar‘tah 9 Leb‘a-oth Ma-e'lus 13 Mat’tan 
Ko'dar Leb-be'us* 13 Mag’bish Mat’tan-nah 
Ked’e-mah 9 Le-po/nah 9 Maz‘da-la 9 Mat-tan-i/ah 
Ked'e-moth Le’chah Mag’da-lea Mat’ta-tha 
Ke/desh Le’ha-bim Mag-da-le‘ne Mat-ta-thi‘as 
Ke-hel/a-thah 9 thi Aol 13 Mat-te-na‘i 5 
Kei‘lah 9 Lem/‘u-el 17 a'gog Mat’than 
Ko-lai'ah 5 Le’shem Ma/gor Mis‘sa-bib Mat’that 
Kel‘i-ta Let’tus Mag’pi-ash 4 Mat -tho’las 
Kel/kath-ha-zun/rim Le-tu'shim Maha ‘lah 9 Mat'thew 
Kem-un‘el 13 17 Le-um'/mim Ma‘ha-lath Le-an‘noth | Mat-thi’‘as 15 
Ko’nah 9 Te’vi 3 Ma‘ha-lath Mas’chil 6 | Mat ti-thi‘an If 
Ke‘nan Le-vi'a-than Ma-ha’le-el 13 Maz-i-ti/as 15 
Ke’nath Le'vis Ma’‘ha-li 3 Maz/za-roth 
Ke'naz Le'vitos 8 Ma-ha-na‘im 16 Me'‘ah 
Koen‘ites 8 Le-vit'i-cus Ma‘ha-neh Dan Me-a'‘ni 3 
Ken'niz-zites Lib‘a-nus Ma‘ha-nem Me-a/rah 
Ker-en-hap’puch Lib’nah 9 Ma-har'a-i 5 Me-bu’nai 5 
Ker-en-hap ‘puk Lib/ni 3 Ma’nath Moch‘e-rath 19 
Ke’ri-oth Lib-nites 8 Ma‘ha-vites 8 Mech’e-ratn-ite 4 
e’tos rs 9 Ma‘haz Me'dad 
Ke-tu!ra Lig-nal’oes Ma-ha’zi Med‘a-lah 9 
Ke-tu/rah 9 Li‘gure 1 Mahoraba al hash baz Me’dan 
Ke-zi‘a 1 9 Lik hi 3 ed'e-ba 9 
Ke’ ziz Lo-am'mi 3 Mahl 3 Medes 
Kib’roth Hat-ta‘a-vah | Lod Mah'lites 8 Me di-a 
Kib’/za-im 16 Lod‘e-bar Mah‘lon Me/di-an 
Kid’‘ron Log Mai-an’e-as Me-e'da 
Ki/nah 9 Lois Ma‘kas ‘do 7 
ir Lo Ru‘ha-mah Ma’‘ked Me-gid/don 7 
Kir-har’a-seth Lot Mak-o’ oth li 3 
Kir‘ho-resh Lo‘tan Mak-ke’dah 13 Me-het‘a-bel 
ci ee Loth-a-su’bus 13 Mak’tesh Me-hi'da 
Kir’i-ot Lo/zon Mal/a-chi 3 6 Me‘hir 
Kir Lu‘bim ‘cham Me-hol‘ath-ite 8 
Lu’bims Mal-chi‘ah 15 Me-hu‘ja-el 13 
Lucas Mal‘chi-el 13 e-hu 5 
Lu’‘ci-fer Mal ‘chi-el-ites Me-hu’ nim 
Lu ‘ci-us Mal-chi’jah Me-bu/nims 
Mal-chi‘ram Me-jar/kon 
La‘dim Mal-chi-ehu’/ah 12 Mek'o-nah 9 
Lu‘hith Mel-a-ti/ah 15 
Luke Mal’/chus 6 Mel’chi 3 6 
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Bi NA NE ON PE 
Mel-chi‘ah 6 9 ot, Gti Na/a-rath Ne’re-us O'phe! 
Mel-chi’as 15 Na-ash‘on Ner‘gal O'pner 
Melchi-el 13 Mik-noi‘ah 9 Na‘a-thus Ner’gal Sha-ro’zer O phir 
Mel-chis‘o-dok BMil-e-la'i 5 Na‘hal Ne'n 3 Oph'ni 3 
Mol-chi-shu’a 13 Mil’cah 9 Nab-a'ri-as Ne-ri‘ah 15 Oph’rab 
Mo-lo’a Mil/chah 9 Na-ba-the‘ans Ne-than‘e-el 13 O’reb 
Me‘lech 6 BMil‘cha 9 Na’ bath-ites 8 | Neth-a-ni‘ah O‘rea, or Oran 
Mol'h-cu BMil'com Na‘both Neth‘i-nims ri‘on 
Mol/i-ta Mi¥ lo Na'chon 6 No-to/phab 9 Or'nan 
Mel'zar Mi'na 9 Na‘chor 6 Ne-toph‘a-thi 3 Or phah 9 
Mom’phis Mi-ni‘a-min Na‘dab No-toph’a-thites ‘fa 
Mo-ma‘can 13 Min‘ni 3 Na-dab‘a-tha Ne-zi‘ah 15 Or-tho-si‘as 15 
Alon'a-bem Min’‘ci 4 Nag'ge 7 Ne'zid O-eai'as 5 
Me'‘nan Miph‘kad Na-ha’li-ol 13 Nib‘bas O-se’as 
Me'ne Mir‘i-am Na-ha) lal Nib/shan O'see 
Mo‘nith Mir‘ma 9 Na’ha-lo} Nic-o-o’mus O'she-a 
Men‘o-thai 5 Mis'gab Na‘ham Nic-o-la‘itans Os’pro 
Mo-on'e-ncem Mish‘a-el 13 185 Na-ham/a-ni 3 Nic’o-las Os’ si- 
Meph/‘a-ath Mi’sual 3 Na-har‘a-i 5 Nim’rah Oth'ni 3 
Me-phib’o-eheth Mi'sham Na‘hesh Nim/rim Oth‘ni-el 4 13 
Me’rab Mi‘she-al Na‘hath Nimrod Oth-o-ni‘as 15 
Mor-a-i/ah 15 Mish’ma 9 Nah-bi! 3 Nim'shi 3 O'zem 
Me-rai‘oth 5 Mish-mau‘na Na‘ha-bi 3 Nin'e-ve O-zi‘as 15 
Mo’'ran Mish’ra-ites 8 Na‘hor Nin'e-veh 9 O'zi-c! 4 
Mer’a-ri 3 Mis’par Nah’shon Nin’e-vites 8 Oz'ni 3 
Mer‘a-rites 8 Mis‘pe-reth Na’/hun Ni/ran Oz'nites 8 
Mer-a-tha‘/im 16 Mis'pha 9 Na’i-dus $ Nis‘roch 6 O-zo ra 9 
Mo’ red Mis‘phah 9 Na‘im NMis‘rok 
Mer’c-moth Mis‘ra-im 16 Na‘in No-a-di‘ah 15 
Mo’'res Mis‘ro-photh-ma‘im 16 | Nai‘oth 5 No’‘ah, or No’e 
Mor'i-bah 9 Mith‘cah 9 Na-ne’a 9 ob P. 
Mer'i-bab Ka/‘desh Mith'nite 8 Na‘o-mit 3 No‘beh 9 
Mo-rib/ba-al Mith‘ri-dath Na'pish Nod PA'A-RAI 5 
Mer'i-moth 4 Mi’zar Naph'i-si 3 No/dab Pa‘dan 
Mo-ro‘dach 11 Miz’pah 9 Naph'tha-tt 3 No‘e-ba 9 ,Pa‘dan A‘ram 

Bal/a-Jan Miz'peh 9 Naph’‘thar No‘ga, or No‘gah Pu‘doa 
Me'rom Miz‘ra-im 16 Naph'tu-him 1] Noah 9 Pa'gicl 7 13 
Me-ron'o-thite 8 Miz'zah 9 Nas‘bas Nom Pa‘hath Mo‘ab 
Mo'roz Mna’‘son Na’shon Nom/a-des Pai 3 5 
Me’ruth Na'son Na’sith Non Pa‘lal 
Me‘soch 6 Mo’ab Na‘sor Noph Pal'es-tine 
Me'sek Mo'ab-ites 8 Na‘than of Pal‘lu 
Me’sha Mo-a-di‘ak 15 Na-thau/a-el 13 No’phah 9 Pal'lu-ites 8 
Mo'shach 6 Mock!mur Nuth-a-ni‘es 15 No-me’ni-us Pakei 3 
Me'shech 6 Mock’ram Na'than Me‘lech 6 Nun (the fether of Pal'ti-cl 12 
Me'shek Mo’din Na'um Joshua) Pal'tite 8 
Mesh-el-o-mi‘ah Mo’eth Na've Nym’‘phas Pan na 
Mesh-ez'‘a-bol Mol’a-dah 9 Naz-a-rene! Par'a-dise 
Mesh-ex'a-bo-ol Mo'lech 6 Naz-a-rencs’ 8 Pa'reh 
Mesh-il-la‘mith Mo‘lek Naz‘a-reth Pa’ran 
Mesh-il‘le-moth Mo'li 3 Naz’a-rite 8 Oo. Par‘bar 
Mo-sho'bah 9 Mo’lid No’‘ah Par-mash'ta 
Me-shul lam Mo'loch 6 No-w-ri/ah 15 OB-A-DI‘AH 15 Par‘me-nas 
Me-shul'le-mith Mo'lok Neb‘a-i 5 O’bal Par'nath 
Mes‘o-bah 13 Mom’‘dis No-bai'oth 5 O' bed Par‘nach 6 
Mes'o-ba-ite 8 Mo-o-si‘as 13 No-ba'joth O‘bed E’dom Pa’rosh 
Mes-o- po-ta/mi-a Mo’rash-ite 8 Ne-bal ke ‘lat O'beth Par-shan'da-tha 
Mes-si‘ah 15 Mo’ras-thito Ne'bat O'bil Par'u-ak 
Mes-si’as 15 Mer'de-cai 5 13 No’bo O'both Par-va‘im 5 16 
Mc-te‘rus 13 Mo’reh 9 Neb-u-chad-nez'zar O’chi-ol 13 Pa’sach 6 
Me'theg Am'mah Mor’esh-eth Gath Neb-u-chod-on'o-sor Oc-i-de/lus 7 Pas-dam'min 
Mcth‘re-dath Mo-ri‘ah 15 Neb-u-chad-rez'zar Os-+-de'lus Pa-eo'ah 9 
Me-thu’sa-el Mo-se'ra 9 Neb-u-chas‘ban Oc'i-na 7 Pash‘ur 
Me-tha se-lah 9 Mo-ee’rah 9 Neb-u-zar’a-dan Os'i-na Pass'o-ver 
Me-thu'eo-la Mo-s0’roth Ne‘cho 6 Oc’'ran Pat/a-ra 
Me-u'nim 13 Mo’ses ‘ Ne-co'dan O'ded Pa-te'o-hi 
Mez‘a-hab Mo'zes Ned-a-bi‘ah 15 O-dol‘lam Pa-the'as 13 
Mi’a-mia Mo-sol/lam Ne-e-mi'as ' Od-on-ar‘kes Path’roe 
Mib‘har Mo-sul’la-mon Neg’i-noth 7 O Path-ra‘sim 
AMib’sam Mo’za 9 Ne-he]'a-mite O'had Pat'ro-bes 
Mib‘zar Mo/zah Ne-he-mi‘ah 9 15 O'hel Pa'u * 

Ali'cah 9 Mup’ im Ne-he-mi‘as Ol'a-mus Paul 
Mi-cai‘ah 5 Mu'shi 3 Ne’hum O-lym’phas Ped/‘a-he) 13 
Mi’cha 9 Mu’shites 8 No-hush‘ta 9 Om-a-e'ras 13 Ped‘ah-zur 
Mi'cha-el 15 Muth-lab’ben Ne-hush’tah O'mar Ped-ai‘ah 5 
Mi’chah 9 Myn‘dus Ne-hush‘tan O-me’ga 9 Po‘kah 9 
Mi-chai/ah My‘ra 9 Neo‘i-el 13 O'mer Pek-a-hi‘ah 
Mi’chei Myt-e-le/ne Ne‘kob Om‘ri 3 Pe’kod 
Mich/mas 6 Ne-ko’da On Pel-a-i/ah 5 
Mik! mas Nem-u’col 13 17 O'nam Pel-a-}i’ah 
Mich'mash Nom-u’el-ites 8 O’nan Pei-a-ti'ah W 
Mich’me-thah 9 N. Ne'pheg O-nes'i-mus Pe'leg 
Mich’ri 3 Ne'phi 3 On-e-siph’/o-rup Pe‘let 
Mich’tam NA‘AM Ne’phis O-ni‘a-res Pe'leth 
Mid’dia Na‘a-mahb 9 Ne’phish O-ni‘as 15 Pe'leth-ites 8 
Mid‘i-an Ne‘a-man*® 15 Ne-phish’e-sim O'no Pe-li'as 15 
Mid/i-an-ites 8 Ne‘a-ma-thites 8 Neph’‘tha-li 3 O'nus Pel'o-nite 8 
Mig‘da-lel Na‘a-mites 8 Nep'tho-eh O-ny’as Pe-ni‘el 13 
Mig/dal Gad Na/a-rah 9 Ne phitu-im On'y-cha Pe-nin‘nah 
Mig‘dol Na‘a-ai § Ne-pho'sim 13 On'e-ke Peo’ni-noh 
Mig’ron Na'a-ran Ner O/nyx Pen-tap’o-lis 
* [Nea'man.—P.} | t [Ve-o'mi.—P.) 
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Pen’ta-teuch 6 Phu’vah Rak’kath Re-zi/a 15 Bal'/chah 
Pen'ta-teuk Phy-gol’lus Rak'kon Re’zin Sa‘lem 
Pen‘te-cost Phy-lac‘te-ries Ram Re‘zon Ra'lim 
Pen'te-coast* Pi-ha-hi‘roth Ra/‘ma, or Ra'mah Rho’ gi-um Sal'la-i § 
Pe-nu'el 13 Pi'lato Ra'math Re'je-um Sal/lu 
Pe‘or Pil‘dash Ra-math-a‘im 16 Rhs‘sa Sal‘lum 
Per‘e-zim Pil’e-tha Ram/‘a-them Re'sa Sal-lu‘mas 13 
Pe'resh Pil'tai 5 Ra’math-ite 8 Rho’da Sal’ma, or Sal/mah 
Po‘rez Pi‘non Ra/math Le’hi Rhod’‘o-cus l'mon 
Po‘rez Uz'za Pi'ra Ra‘math Mis’peh Ri‘bai 5 Sakmo/ne 13 
Per’ga 9 Pi‘ram Ra-ine‘sest Rib‘lah Sa‘lom 
Per’ ga-mos Pir’a-thon Ra-mi‘uh 15 Rim‘non Sa-lo’'me 13 
Pe-ri‘da 9 Pir'a-thon-ite 8 Ra‘muth Rim‘mon Pa/res Sa‘lu 
Per‘iz-zites 8 Pis'gah Ra‘ muth Gil‘e-ad Rin‘nah 9 Sa’lum 
Per'me-nas Pi’son 1 Ra! pha Sam/‘a-el 13 
Per-u'ida 9 13 Pis'pah Ra‘pha-clft 13 15 Sa-mai‘as 5 
Pe:h-a-hi’ah 15 Pi‘thon 1 Ra'phel Sa-ma’'ri-a, or Bam-a-ri& 
Po'thor Poch’e-reth 6 Ra'phah 9 Ba-mar‘i-tans 
Pe-tha/el 13 Pon’ti-us Pi'late Raph‘a-im 16 Sam/a-tus 
Pe-ul'thai 5 Por‘a-tha 9 Ra'phon Sa-mei'us 9 
Phac’a-reth Pot/i-phar Ra'phu Sam/gar Ne‘bo 
Phai’sur 5 Po-tiph’e-ra Ras'sis Sa'mi 3 
Phal-dai'us 5 Proch‘o-rus Rath'u-mus 12 Sa/mis 
Pha-lo‘as 11 Pu‘a, or Pu‘ab Ra’zis Sam'lah 9 
Pha'leg Pu‘dens Re-a-i/ah 5 Sum‘mus 
Phal‘lu Pu‘hites 8 Re‘ba 9 Samp’sa-mes 
Phal'ti 3 Pul, rhymes dul Re-bec’ca 9 Sun/son 
Phal'ti-el 13 Pu'nites 8 Re‘chab 6 Samuel 13 17 
Pha-nu'‘el 13 Pu‘non Re'chab-ites 8 San-a-bas‘se-rus 
Phar/acim 7 Pur, or Pu/rim Re'chah 9 San‘a-sib 
Pha’‘ra-oh Put, rhymes nut Re'‘ka San-bal ‘lat 
Fa'ro Pu'ticl 13 Re-el-ai’ah 5 San‘he-drim 
Phar-a-tho/ni 3 Py'garg Re-el-i‘as 15 San-san‘nah 
Pha’rez Rec-sai/as 5 Saph 
Pha'rez-ites 8 Re'gom, the g hard Sa‘ phat 
Phar'i-sces Re-yvem/me-loch Saph-a-ti/as 15 
Pha'rosh R. Re‘gom Saphir 
Phar'phar Re-ha-bi‘ah 15 Sa'pheth 
Phar’zites 8 RA'A-MAH 9 Re hob Sap-pli/ra 9 
Pha‘ee-oh 13 Ra-a-mi/ah 15 Re-ho bo/am Sap'phire 
Pha-e'lis 13 Ra-ain'sea Re-ho' both Sar-a-bi‘'as 15 
Phas‘i-ron Rab‘bah Re‘hu Sa’ra, or Sa’/rai 5 
Phe‘be Rab‘bath Ro'hum Sar-a-i‘ah 5 
Phe-ni'ce 13 Rab‘bat Re'i 3 Sa-rai‘as 5 13 
Phib/e-seth Rab‘bi 3 Re‘kem Sa-ram‘a-el 
Phi‘col Rab’bith Rem-a-li‘ah 15 Sar/a-mel 
Phy lar/chos Rab-bo'ni 3 Ro’meth Sa'raph 
Phi-le‘mon 11 Rab‘mag Rem/mon Sar-ched/o-nus 6 
Phi-le‘tus 11 Rab’‘sa-ces Rem‘mon Meth/o-ar Sar/de-us 
Phi-lis’ti-a Rab‘sa-ris Rem/phan Sardis 
Phi-lis‘tim Rab'sha-keh 9 Rem’ phis Sar‘ditos 8 
Phi-lis‘tines 8 Ra‘ca, or Ra/cha Re'pha-el 13° 15 Sar/di-ug 
Fi-lis'tins Ra‘cab 6 Re'phab Seridine 
Phi-lol/o-gus Ra’‘cal Reph-a-i’ah 15 Sar/do-nyx 
Phil-o-me'tor Ra’chab 6 Reph/a-im 16 Sa‘re-a 
Phin‘e-es Ra'chel 6 Reph‘a-ims Sa-rep'ta 
Phin‘e-has Rad‘da-i 5 Reph‘i-dim Sar'gon 
Pobvao : Ree Re'she h Sa-ha-du'tha J Sei 

le! ‘ges shep Sa-ha-du't e! Sa‘ron 
Photos. Rag‘u-a Re/u Sa‘la = Sa ro’thi 3 
Phul, rhymes dull Ra-gu'el 13 Reu/ben Sa‘lah 9 Sar-se‘chim 6 
Phur : Ra‘hab Re-u'el§ 13 Sul-a-sad/a-i 5 Sa'ruch 6 
Pbu'‘rah Ra‘ham Reu/mah Sa-la‘thi-el 13 Sa'tan** 
Phut, rhymes nut Ra‘kem Ke/zeph Sal'cah 9 Sath-ra-baz'nes 


* (The regular pronunciation, Pentecdst, is now moro com 


~ non.—Ep.] 


t [Ram/e-cce.—P.] 

¢ Raphael.—This word has uniformly the accent on the first 
gyileble throughout Milton, though Grecised by Fagen ; but 
the quantity is not so invariably settled by him ; for, in his 
Paradise Lost, he makes it four times of three syllables, and 
twice of two. What is observed under Israel is applicable to 
this word. Colloquially, we may pronounce it in two, as if 
written Raphel; but in deliberate and sulemn speaking or 
reading, we ought to make the two last vowels to be heard sep- 
arately and distinctly. ‘Tho same may be observed of saps 
which Milton, in his Paradise Lost, usca six times as 4 wor 
of three syllablea, and eighteen times as a word of two only. 


¢ | Reu/el.—P.] 


|| Sabacthani —Some, says the editor of Labbe, place the 
aecent on the antepenultimate ayllable of this word, and 
others on the penultimate: this last pronunciation, he says, is 
most agrecable to the Hebrew word, the penultimate of which 
is not only long, but accented ; and, as this word is Hebrew, it 
is certainly the preferable pronunciation. 


™ Sabaoth.—This word should not be confounded in its pro- 
nunciation with Sabbath, a word of so different a signites: 
tion. Sabaoth ought to be heard in three syllables, by keeping 
the a and o separate and distinct. This, it must be confessed, 
is not very easy to do, but is absolutely necessary to prevent a 
vory gross confusion of ideas, and a perversion of the sense. 
[Fukon and Knight accent this a Sab-a'oth.] 


** Satan.—There is some dispute among the learned aboat 
the quantity of the second syllable of this word when Latin 
or Greek, as may be seen in Labbe, but none about the first. 
This is acknowledged to be short ; and this has induced those 
critics who have great knowledge of Latin, and very little of 
thei: own language, to pronounce the first s Iuble short in 
English, as if written Sattan. If these peatlerasn have not 
perused the Principles of Pronunciation, prefixed to the Criti- 
cal Pronouncing Dictionary, I would take the liberty of refer- 
ring thom to what is there said, for full satisfaction, for what- 
ever relates to deriving English quantity from the Latin. But 
for those who have not an epportunity of inspecting that 
work, it may, perhaps, be sufficient to observe, that no ana- 
logy is more universal than that which, io a Latin word of two 
ey)iables, with but one consunanot in the middle, and the ac- 
cent on the fira. syllable, leads us to pronounce that syllable 
long. This is, likewise, the genuine pronunciation of English 
words of the same form ; and where it has been counteracted, 
wo find a miserable attempt to follow the Latin quantity in 
the Engtish word, whicb we entirely neglect in the Latin it- 
self, (see Introduction, page 946.) Cato and Plato are instan- 
ces where we make che vowel @ long mn English, where it is 
short in Latin; ad caligo and cogito, where we make the a 
and e ip the first syllable short in glish, when it is long in 
Latin. Thus, if a word of two rhea ke, with one consonant 
in the middle, and the accent on the first, which, according to 
our own vernacular analogy we should pronounce as we do 
Cato aud Plato, with tho first vowel long : if this word, I say, 
happen to be derived from a word of threo syllables ia Latin, 
with the fret short ; this is Jookcd upon as @ good reason far 
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th-ra-bou-2a’/nee Sha-ash’ Shek'enah Bhim/‘o-ah Shur 
er a Shab- ‘a-d 5 Shed'e-ur Shim/e-am Sho‘shan 
Sav a-ran Sharh/ia She la-ri‘ah 15 Shim’e-ath Shu’shan E/duth 
Sa’/vi-es 15 Bhad‘da-i 5 Shekel Shim/e-ath-ites Sho‘the-lsh 9 
Bee'va Sha‘drach She‘Iah Shim‘e-i 3 Sha’thal-ites 8 
Se'va Sha/ge 7 She‘lan-ites 8 Shim/e-on Si/a 1 
Sehe’chem 6 Sha-haz‘i-emath 13 Shel-e-mi‘ah 15 Shim‘h 3 Si‘a-ka 1 9 
Ske'kem Shal’le-cheth She’leph Shi'mi 3 Bi'ba 
Scribes Sha‘lom She'‘lesh Shiin‘ites 8 Bib'ba-chai & 
Scytp‘i-ane Sha’lim Shel/o-mi 3 Shim'ma 9 Bib bn-leth 
Syth'i-ane Shal’i sha Shel’o-mith Shi‘mon Sib/mah 9 
Scy-thop‘o-lHs Shal‘lum Shel'o-moth Shin’rath Sib‘re-im 16 
Bcyth-o-pok «tans Shal'ma-i 5 She-lu‘/mi-el 13 Shim’ri 3 Ri‘chem 1 6 
So ba Shal’man Shem Shim'rith Sid‘dim 
Ko-bat Shal-ma-ne'ser She'ma Shim’ron Ni‘de 
Sec'a-cah Sha‘ma Sbhem‘a-ah 9 Shin/‘ron-ites 8 8i'don 
Sech-e-ni/as 15 Sham-a-ri/ab 15 Shem-e-i’ab 5 Shim‘ron Me/roa Si-gi’'o-noth 7 
Se’chu Sha’/med Shem-a-ri/ah 15 Shim’shai § Si‘ha 9 
Sed-o-ci/as 15 Sha/mer Sheme-ber Shi/nab 8i‘hon 
Sed-e-si'as 7 Sham/gar She‘mer Shi‘nar 8i/hor 
Se‘gub Sham'buth She-mi'da 13 Shi/phi 3 8i/las 
8o'ir Sha'mir Shein/i-nith Shiph'mite Sil‘la 9 
Se'i-rath Sham'’ma 9 She-nir‘a-moth Shiph‘ra 9 Sil/o-af 
Sc‘ la Sham‘mah 9 She-mo’el 13° 17 Shiph‘rath Sil’o-as 
So'la Ham-mah-le/koth | Shani‘ma-i 5 Shen Ship'tan Sil‘o-ab, or Sil/o-am 
Be'lah 9 Sham/moth She-na‘zar Shisha 9 Sil'oe > 
8e‘led Sham-mu'‘a 9 She'nir Shi'/shak Si-mal-cu'e 
Sul-o-mi'as 15 Sham-mu‘ah 9 She’pham Shit’ra-i 5 Sim/e-on 
Sem Sham-she-ra'i 5 Shoph-a-ti’ah 15 Shit'tah 9 Sim‘e-on-ites 8 
Sem-a-chi'ah 15 Sha‘pham She'phi 3 Shit'tim Wood 8i‘mon 
Sem-a-i‘ah 15 Sha’phan Sha‘pho S8hi'za 9 Sim'ri 3 
Bem-a-i‘as 5 Sha'phat Sho-phu‘phan Il Sho/a 9 in 
Sem'e-i 3 Sha’pher She’rah Sho/ah 9 Si/naig 5 
Semel’ le-us Shar’a-i 5 Sher-e-bi/ab 15 Sho‘nh 8i/nim 
8e' mis Shar’ma-im 16 She/resh Sho/bach 6 Bin’ ites 8 
Sen‘a-ah Sha!rar She-re/zer Sho’ba-i 5 Si‘on 
Se‘neh 9 Sha-ro’zor She’shack Sho!bal Siph‘moth 
Se/nir Sha‘ron She/shai 5 Sho‘bek Sip’pai 5 
Son-a-cho’rib*® 13 Sha'ron-ite 8 She/sban Sho'bi 3 Si/rach 1 6 
Sen‘u-ah Sha-ru hen Shesh-baz’zar Sho'cho 6 Si‘rah 9 
e-o'rim Shash/a-i 5 Sheth Sho'choh 9 Bir’i-on 
Se'phar Sha’shak She’thar Sho'ham Sis-am/a-i § 
Seph'a-rad Sha/ul She’thar Boz’na-i Sho’mer Sis‘eora 9 
Seph-ar-va‘im 16 Sha‘ul-ites 8 Sheva Sho'phach 6 8i-sin’ nes 
Se’ phar-vites Sha-u'sha Shib'bo-leth Sho'phan Sit‘nah 
Se-phe‘la Sha‘voh 9 Shib/mah 9 Sho-shan’/nim Si‘van 
Se‘rah Sha'veth Shi'chron Sho-shan‘nim E‘duth 
Se-ra-i/ah 5 She/al Shig-gai’on 5 Shu‘a 9 So'ahoh 6 9 
Ser‘a-phim She-al'ti-el 13 Shion Shu'ah 9 ke 
Se'r She-a-ri/ah 15 Shi‘hor Shu’al So/coh 9 
Se’ron She-ar-ja'shub Shi‘hor Lib/nath Shu‘ba“e) 13 So'ke 
So/rug Sho'ba, or She'bah Shi-i'im 3 4 Shu‘ham So/di 3 
Se‘sis She/bam She-v'im Sha ‘han-ites 8 Sod/osn 
Ses'thel Sheb-a-ni‘ah 15 Shil/hi 3 Shu‘hites Bod/om-ites 
th Sheb/a-rim Shil‘him Shu'lam-ite Sod'o-ma 
Se'thar -|She’bat Shil‘lem Shu'math-ites 8 Rol'o-mon 
Se'ther She’ber Shil'lem-ites 8 Shu‘nam-ite Sop’a-ter 
Sha-al-ab’bia Sheb’/na Shi'loh, or Shi'lo 9 Shu/nem Soph’e-reth 
Sha-al‘bim Sheb’u-el 13 Shi-lo‘ah 9 Shu’ni 3 So’rek 
Sha-al'bo-nite 8 Shee-a-ni'ab Shi-lo/ni 3 Shu/nites 8 Bo-sip’/a-ter 
Sha’aph Sho’chem 6 Shi-lo/nites 8 Shu’pham Roa't 3 
Sha-a-ra‘im 16 She‘chem-ites Shil'shah 9 Shu'pham-ite Sos‘tra-tus 13 
Shar'a-im Shech‘i-naht Shim/e-a Shup'pim Bu'ta-i 5 
a 8 hI ee ee ee a 
shortoning the first syllable of tho English word, as in magic, ¢ _____Ov if Sion hill 


placid, tepid, &c., though we violate thia rule in the pronun- 
ciation of the Latin words caligo, cogito, &c., which, accord- 
ing to this analogy, ought to be cale+-go, coge+-to, &c., with 
the first syllable long. 

This pedantry, which ought to have a harsher title, has 
considerably hurt tho sound of our language, by introducing 
into It too many short vowels, and consequcutly rendering it 
less flowing and sonorous. ‘The tendency of the penultimate 
accent to open and lengthen the first vowel in diasyllables, 
with but one consonant in the middle, in some measure coun- 
teracts the shortening tendency of two consonantr, and the 
almost invariable shortening tendency of the antepenultimate 
accent ; but this analogy, which seeme to be the genuine 
operation of nature, is violated by these ignorant critics from 
the pitiful ambition of appearing to understand Latin. As the 
first syllable, therefore, of the word in question has its first 
vowel pronounced short for such miserable reasona os have 
been shown, and this short pronunciation does not seem to be 
general, we ought certainly to incline to that pronunciation 
which is so agreeable to the spniont of our own language, and 
which is, at the same time, so much more pleasing to the ear. 

® [Sen-ach'orid.—P.] t [Scke~ki/nak.—P.] 

$ Sloa.—This word, according to the present general rule 
of pronouncing there words, ought to have tho acceat on the 
second ayllable, as it is Grecised by Z:Awd ; but Milton, who 
onderstood its dorivation as well as the present race of critice 
has given it the nntepenultimate accent, as moro agreenhle to 
Pie goueral analogy of uccenting English words of the samo 


Delight thee more, or Sloa’s brook, that flewd 
Fast by the orucle of God me 


If criticism ought not to overturn settled en surely when 
that usage is sanctioned by such a poet as iltoa, it ought 
not to be looked upon as a license, but an aathority. With 
respect to the quantity of tho first syllable, analogy requires 
that, if the accent be on it, it should be short.—Sce Rules pre- 
fixed to the Greek and Latin Proper Names, Bule 19. 


§ Stnai.—If we pronounce thie word after the Hebrew, it has 
three syllables ; if after the Greek, Zcvd, two only; though it 
must be confessed, that the liberty allowed to poets of increas 
ing the ond of a line with one, and sometimes two syllables, 
renders their authority, mn this case, 8 little oquivoca). Labbe 
adopts the former pronunciation, but general usage seems to 
preter the latter: and if we almost aniversally follow the 
Greek in other cases, why not in this? Milton adopts the 
Greek : 

is » neav n.y muse! that on the secret top 
Of Greb or of Sinai didat inspire 
That shepherd-————”? 
°° God, from tho mount of Sinai, whose tep 
Shall tremble, he, descending, will hicwett, 
In thunder, lightning, and loud trampete’ seand, 


Ordain them lawe.’? 
Par. Lest, b. xii. ¥. BW. 


We ought not, indced, to lay too much stress on the quantity 
of Mitton, which is often so different in the same word ; but 
thase are the only two passages in his Paradise Lost where 
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TE TO ZU 
Fta‘chys 6 Te-haph'ne-hee Ze-or! 
Sta‘ kees Te-hin‘nah Penk cick 18 
Stac'te Te‘kel Ze'phath 
Steph‘a-nas Te-ko’a*, or Te-ko’ah Zeph'a-thaa 
Steph’a-na Te-koitest 8 Ze'phi, or Zo’phe 
Ste'phen Tol‘a-bib Ze'phon 
Su'ah 9 Te'lah 9 Zoph/oa-ites 8 
Su‘ba Tel/a-im 16 ZA-A-NA'IM 16 Zer 
Sa bad 5 To-las‘sa¢e Za‘a-man Zo'rah 9 
Suc-ca‘ath-ites 8 Te'lem Zo-a-nan‘nim Zor-o-hi‘ah 15 
Buc’coth Tel-ha-re/sha Za'a-van Zor-n-i/a 5 
Suc'coth Be/aoth Te)-har‘sa 9 Z.2' bad Ze'raa 
Sud Tel‘ine-la 9 Zab-a-dm’ans Z.e'red 
Su/‘di-as Tel‘me-lah Zab-a-dai‘as § Zcr‘e-da 
Suk'ki-ims 4 Te‘ma 9 Zab'bai 5 Zer‘e-lah 
Sur To’man Zab/ud Zo-red’a-thak 
S8u‘sa Tem’‘a-ni 3 Zab-de'us 12 Zor‘o-rath 
Su’'san-chites 6 Te/man-ites 8 Zab'di 3 Ze'resh 
Su-ean'nah 9 Tem'‘o-ni 3 Zab'di-el J1 Ze'reth 
Su'si 3 Te‘pho Za-bi/na 9 Ze'ri 3 
Syc‘a-mine To'rah 9 7.0'tor 
By -co’ne ‘Ter'a-phir Zo-ru‘'ah 13 
Sy’char | 6 Te'resh Zo-rub'ba-bel 
Sy-c'lus 19 Ter'ti-us Zer-u-i‘ah 15 
Sy-e he Ter'she-us Zer-vi'ah 1§ 
Syn‘a-gogue Ter-tul lus Ze'tham 
Syn'a-go c'ta Zo'tham 
Svante 46 Tet'rarch 6 Ze'thar 
Syr‘i-a Ma/a-cah Thad-ds‘ust 12 Zi/a 9 
Syr‘i-on Tha‘hash Zi'ba @ 
Sy-ro-phe-nic'i-a Tha'mah 9 Zib‘e-oa 
Tharo/na-tha Zib‘i-on 
—= Tha‘ra 9 Zich'ri 3 
Thar'ra 9 Lik'nri 
T. Thar‘shieh Zid'dim 
Thas‘si 3 Zid-ki'jah 15 
TA’A-NACH 5 Tho‘bez Zi'don, or Si'doa 
Ta‘a-nach Shi'le The-co'e Zi-do’ni-ans 
Tab’/ba-oth The-las'ser Zif 
Tab'bath Tho-ler'sas Ziha 1 Q 
Tu '‘be-al The-oc'a-nus Zik' lag 
Ta‘be-el 13 T he-od'o-tus Zillah 9 
Ta-bel‘li-us The-oph‘i-lus Zil'pah 9 
Tab’e-ra 9 he ras Zil'thai 5 
Tab‘i-tha Ther'me-leth Zim mab 
Ta'bor Thes-sa-lo-ni'ca§ Zim'ram, or Zim ‘ram 
Tav‘ri-mon Theu/‘das Zar-a-i/as 15 Zim'ri 3 
Tach‘ mo-nite Thim‘na-thath Z.3're-ah Zin 
Tad'mor his’ Za're-ath-ites 8 Zina l 9 
Ta’‘han Thom/‘as Za‘red Zi‘on, or Si'on I 
Ta/han-ites 8 Tom'as U-ri‘ah 9 Zar'o-phath Zior l 
Ta-haph‘a-nes Thom’o-i 3 U-ri‘as 15 Zar’e-tan Ziph 
Ta-hap‘e-nes Thra-se’as U'ri-el!| 4 13 Za'roth Sha‘har Zi'phah 1 
Ta‘hath Thum‘mim U-ri‘jah 9 13 Zar‘hites 8 Ziph'i-on 2 
"Tah‘pe-nes 9 Thy-a-ti/ra 9 U'rim Zar'ta-nah Ziph‘ites 8 
Tah'roa 9 Tib'bath U'ta 9 Zar than Zi phrun 1 
Tah’'tim Hod'shi Ti-be‘ri-as U'tha-i 5 Zath'o-e Zip! por 
Tal‘i-tba Cu’mi Tib‘/ni 3 U'thi 3 Za-thu'i 3 Il Zip-po'rah 13 3 
Tal'mai $ Ti‘dal U'za-i 5 Zath'thu Zith'ri 3 
T’al'mon Tig'lath Pil-e'ser U'zal Zat'tu Ziz 
Tal’sas Tik’vah 9 Urz'za 9 Za'van Zi'za 1 9 
Ta'‘mah Tik‘vath Uz'zah 9 a/7a Zi‘zah 1 9 
Ta'mar Ti‘lon Uz'zen She'rah Zel-a-di/ah 15 Zina 1 Q 
Tam'muz Ti-me'Ins 13 Uz'zi 3 Ze'bah Y Zo'an 
Ta‘nach 6 Tim’na 9 Uz-zi‘ah 15 Ze-ba‘im 13 16 Zo'nt 
Tano‘hu-meth Tim/nath 9 Uz-zi'ol 13 15 Zeh'e-dee Zo'ba, or Zo'bab 
Ta/‘nis Tim’na-thah Uzzi'el-ites 8 Ze-bi'na Zo-be'bah 9 13 
Ta/phath Tim’‘nath He’res Zc-bo’im 13 Zohar 
Ta ph’e-nes Tim'nath Se'rah Ze-hu'da 13 Zo'ho-leth 
Taph'nes “im'‘nite 8 Ze bul Zon‘a-ras 
Ta’ phon Ti-mo'the-us Vv. Zeb'u-lon Zo'poth 
Tap’ pu-ah 13 Tim'o-thy (Eng.) Zeb'u-lon-ites 8 Zo'phauk 
fa'rah 9 Tip'sah 9 VA-JEZ'A-THA 9 Zech-a-ri‘ah 15 Za'phai 5 
Tar‘a-lah 9 13 Tiras Va-ni/ah 9 Ze'dad Zo‘ phar 
Ta’‘re-a 9 Ti‘rath-ites 8 Vash'ni 3 Zod-o-ki/ah 15 Zo'phim 
Tar'pel-ites 8 Tir‘ha-kah Q Vash'ti 3 Zeeb 7.0'rah 
Tar'shis Tir'ha-nah Voph‘si 3 Ze'lah 9 Zo'rathites 8 
Tar'shish Tir'i-a 9 Ze'lok Z.o're-ah 9 
Tar-shi'si 3 Tir’sha-tha Ze-lo'phe-ad Zo'rites 9 
Tar'sus Tir'zah 9 Ze-lo'tos 13 Zo-rub’ab-el*® 
Tar'tak Tish bite X. 7ol'zah Zu'ar 
Tar'tan Ti‘vap Zem-a-ra/im 16 Zuph 
Tat'na-i 5 Ti‘za XA‘GUS Zom'a-rite 8 Mur 
Te‘bah 9 Ti‘zite 8 Xan‘thi-cas Zo-1i'ta, Za‘ri-el 13 
Teb-a-li'ah 15 To’ah Xe'po-as Ze'non Zu-ri-shad‘da i & 
Te' beth To’a-nah Xer-o-pha'gi-a Ze'nas Zu‘zims 


this word is used; and, as he has maio the same lettors a diph- 
it is highly probable he jud 


thong in Asmadai, 
: nounced in two syllables 


ought to be 


‘6 this werd in Greek, ZafeAdv, has the penultimate tong, 
rr that Sinai | yet in our churches we always hoar it pronoanced with ths 
ules profixed | acute on the antcpenoltimate. Those who thus pronounce it 


to this Vocabalasy, No. 5. 
© [ Tek'o4—F. & K ) 
{ Thad'de-us.—?.] 
{| (U-rilel.—P.} 
@ Zabdulon.— Notwithstanding,” says tho editor of Labbe, 


t [Tek'o-dtes.—F. &. K.] 
$ [ Theo-ca-ion'i-ca.—P.] 


plead that, in Hobrow, tho penultimate vowel Is short ; but, 
in the word Zorobabel, Zopofdjscr, they follow a different 
rule; for, though the penultimate fn Hobrew is long, ticy 
pronounco it with the anteponultimate accent.”” 


#@ Zorobadel.—Seo GABULON. 


TERMINATIONAL VOCABULARY 


or 
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EBA® 
' Aiceent the Antepenultimate. 
BATHSHEBA, Elisheba, Beersheba. 
ADA IDA 

Ghamide. 

Accent the Ai Lepenultimate. 
Eliada, Jehoidg, Bethsiida, Adida. 

EA EGA ECHA UPHA 

Accent the Penultimate. 
Laodicea, Chaldea, Judea, Arimathca, Idamea, Casarea, 
Borea, lturea, Osea, Hosea, Ornega, Hasupha. 

Accent the Antcpenultimate. 

Cenchrea, Sabtecha. 


ASHA ISHA USHA 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Elisha, Jorusha. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Baasha, Shalisha. 
ATHA ITHA UTHA 


Aiccent the Penultimate. 
Jogar-Sahadatha, Dalmanutha. 


Accent the Arteperultimate. 
Gabatha, Gabbatha, Amadatha, Hammolatha, Parshanda- 
tha, Ephphatha, Tirshatha, Admatha, Caphenatha, Poratha, 
Achmetha, Tabitha, Golgotha. 


IA 
(Pronounced in two syllables.) 
Accunt the Penultimate. 
Seleucia,t Japhia, Adalia, Bethulia, Nethania, Chenania, 
JStazania, Jamnia, Semaria, Hezia. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Achiia, Arabia, Thracis, Samothracia, Grecia, Cilicia, 
Cappadocia, Seloucia, Media, India, Pindia, Claudia, Phry- 
in, Antiochia, Casiphia, Philadelphia, Apphia, ledatia, Ju- 
a, Pamphylia, Mesopotamia, Armenia, Lycaonia, Macedo- 
mta, Apollonia, Junia, Ethiopia, Samaria, Adria, Alexan- 
d.ia, Celosyriu, Syria, Assyria, Asia, Persia, Mysia, Galatia, 
Dalmatia, Philistia. 
IKA 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Elika. 
ALA EUA ILA AMA EMA IMA 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Ambela, Arbela, Macphela. 


Alccent the Ant timate. 
Magdala, Aquila, Aceldama, Apherema, Ashima, Jemima. 


ANA ENA INA ONA 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Diana, Tryphena, Hyena, Palestina, Barjona. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Abana, Hashbadana, Amana, Ecbatana. 


* For the pronunciation of the final a in this selecti 
Rule the th.” ie is 


t For this word and Samaria, Antiochia, and Alexandria, 
see the Initial Vocabulary of Greek and Latin Proper Names; 
also Rule 30th, prefixed to the /nitiad Vocabulary. 


t Werds of thie terminatien have the accent of the words 


OA 
Accent the Antepewulmate. 
Gilbta, Tokte, Sildg, Eshtemia. 
ARA ERA IRA URA 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Guzara, Ahira, Sappbira, Thyat‘ra, Bethsura. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Raara, Bethabara, Patara, Fotipbera, Sisera 
ASA OSA 
Accent the Pexultumate. 
Cléasa, Trypbosa. 


Accent the A ctepenultimate. 


ATA ETA ITA 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Ephphata, Achmeta, Melita, [atita. 
AVA UA AZA 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Ahava, Malchishua, Elisbua, Shamua, Jahazs. 
Accent the Antcpenulimeate. 
Jeshua, Abishua, Joshua. 
AB IB OB UB 
Accent the Penultimate. . 
Eliab, Sennacherib, Ishbi-Benob, Abitob, Abitub. 


Accent the Aantepenultimate. 
Abinadab, Aminadab, Jehonadab, Jonadah, Chileab, Aboll- 
ab, Magor-Missabib, Aminadib, Eliashib, Bialaebub, Beetme- 


bub. 
AC UC 


Accent the Antepenuliimate. 
lstiac, Syriac, Abacuc, Habbacuc. 


AD ED ID OD UD 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Almodad, Arphaxad, Elihud, Ahibud, Abiod, Ahiled ~ 


Accent the one in 
Galtad, Josabab, Benhadad, Gilead cies Cire, Zelophe 
had, Jochebed, Galeed, Ichabod, Ammihaod, biad. 


CE DEE LEE MEE AGE YCHE OHE ILE AME OME 
ANE ENE OE OSSE VE 
Accent the Peau'timate. 
Fhenice, Bernice, Eunive, Elelohe, Salome, Magdalene, 
Abilene, Mitylene, Cyrene, ne, Coloena, (Nagarens, pro- 
nounced in three syllables, with tho accent on the last.) 


Adasa, 


Accent the nilijes cohen apcaage 
Zebedee, Galilee, Ptolemee thph Bcbils, 
Apame, Gathsomans, Siloe, Ninive. sa boa 


ITE (in one syilable.) 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Pe aialad Shubite, Abiezrite, Gittite, Hittite, Hivite, Ba 


‘Harodi * A cade Ge Morashite, Ha- 
arodite, Agagite, Areopagite, Gorgashi : 
ruphite, Ephrathite, Bethelite, Carmelite, Hamulite, Benys- 


from which they are formes, and on this account are sometimes 
accented even on the pecantepene leet syDable ; as Bahle- 
hemite, from Bethlehem, 80 of others. Words of this ter- 
mination, therefore, of two syllables, have the sccont on the 
penultimate syllable ; and words of three or more, en the same 
syllable as their primitives.—See Rule the Sth. 


SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


mite, Neholamite, Shulamite, Shanamite, Edomite, Tomanite, 
Cilonite, Shilonite, Horonite, Amorite, Jebusite. 


Accent the Preantepenultimate. 
Nuamathite, Jezrénlite, Rethichemito, Ephri:mite, (Ca- 
eianite, generally pronounced in three syllables, as if written 
Cen-an-ite. 


AG OG 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Abishag, Hamongog. 


BAH CAH DAh EAH CHAH SHAH THAH 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Zobazibah, Makkedah, Abidah, Elishah. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Dinhabah, Aholibah, Meribah, Abolbethmtacah, Abadah, 
Moladah, Zeredah, Jedidah, Gibéah, Shiméah, Zaphnath- 
Paaneah, Méachah, Berachah, Baashah, Eliathah. 


ATAH EIAH 
(4i and ei pronounced as a diphthong in one syllable.) 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Micaiah,* Michaiah, Benaioh, Isaiah, [phedeiah, Maasciah. 


(Ai pronounced in two syllables. ) 
Adiiah, Pedaiah, Semiinh, Serdiah, Asdiah. 


IAH 


Accent the Penultimate. 

Abiah, Rhéabiah, Zibiah, Tobiah, Maadiah, Zebadiah, Oba- 
diah, Noadiah, Jedidinh, Ahiah, Pekabiah, Jezrahiah, Bara- 
chioh, Japhiah, Bithiah, Hozekiah, Hilkinh, Zedekiah, Ada-- 
liah, Gedaliah, Igdaliah, Athaliah, Hachaliah, Remaliah, Ne- 
hemiah, Shelemiah, Meshelemiuh, Jeremiah Shebaniah, Zo- 

haniah, Nethaniah, Chenaniah, Hananiah, Coniah, Jecuniah, 

héariah, Zachariah, Zechariah, Amariah, Shemariah, Aza- 
riah, Neariah, Moriah, Uriah, Josiah, Messiah, Shephatiah, 
Polatiah, Ahaziah, Amaziah, Asaziab, Uzziah. 


JAH 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Aljah, Abijah, Jehidijah, Ahijah, Elijah, Adonijah, Urijah, 
fobadonijah, Urijah, Hallelujah, Zerujah. 


KAH LAH MAII NAH van RAH SAH TAH VAH 


Accent the Penultimate 
Rebekah, Azekah, Machpelah, Aholah, Abe-meholah, Béu- 
lah, Elkanah, Hannah, Kirjath-sannah, Harbonah, Iashmo- 
nah, Zalmonah, Shiloah, Noah, Manoah, Zanosh, Uzren- 
sherah, Zipporah, Keturah, Hadassah, Malchiahuah, Sham- 
muah, JeHovans, Zoruab. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Marrekah, Baialah, Shuthelah, T’elmelah, Methuselah, Hach- 
ilah, Hackilah, Dalilah, Delilah, Havilah, Raamah, Aholib- 
amah, Adamah, Elishamah. Ruhamah, Loruhamah, Kede- 
_— Ashimah, Leia Penninah, Biarah, Taberah, Debo- 


r] t] * 
ACH ECH. OCH 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Merudach, Evil-merodach. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Ahisamach, Ebed-melech, Abimelech, Ahimelech, Elime- 
luch, Alammeloch Anammelech, Adrammelech, Regemmelech, 
Nathan-aeloch, A-ioch, Antiuch. 


KEH LEH VEH APH EPH ASH ESH ISH 
Accent the Penultimate. 


Elvaleh, Elioreph, Jchoash. ‘ 
Accent the ultimate. 
Rabshakeh, Nineveh, Ebiasaph, Betbshemesh, Enshemesh, 
Carchemish. 


ATH ETH ITH OTH UTH 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Goliath, Jehovah-jireth, Hazar-maveth, Baal-berith, Roho- 
both, Arioth, Nebaioth,t Nuioth, Moseroth, Hazeroth, Piba- 
hiroth, Mosoroth, uth. 


Accent the Ant ultimate. 
Mahalath, Bashemath, Asenath, Daberath, Elisaheth, Dab- 
basheth, Jerubbesheth, Ishbosheth, Mephibosheth, Harosheth, 
Bechtileth, Shibboleth 


Zeohe Tanhumeth, Genesareth 
Aabazareth, Nazareth, Mazaareth, Kirharaseth, Shelomith, 

® For the paonunciation of the two last syllables of these 
words, see Sth prefixed to Scripture Proper Names. 
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Sheminith, Lapidoth, Anathoth, Kerioth Shemiramoth, Kede 
moth, Ahemoth, Jerimoth, Sigionoth, Ashtaroth, Maazaroth 


Al 


(Pronounced as a diphthong in one syllable.) 

Accent the Penultimate. 
Chelubai, Asmadai, Sheshai, Shimshai, Hushai, Zilthai, 
Borothai ‘balmai, Tolmai, Binai, Talnal, Arbonai, Sarai, 


Sippai, Bezai. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Mordecai, Sibbachai, Chephar-Hammonai, Pidarai. 


Al 


(Pronounced in two syllables.) 
Accent the Pernulumate. 

Ai. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Zabbii, Babii, Nebai, Shobai, Subiii, Zacc4i, Shaddui, Ami 
shaddai, Arid4i, Helddi, Hegii, Haggai, Belgai, Bilgai, 
Abishai, Uthai, Adlai, Barzillai, Uldi, Sisamai, Shalnii, 
Shammii, Eii:endi, Tatnai, Shether-boznai, Naharai, Sharda, 
Shamsheriii, Shitrai, Arisdi, Bastai, Bavii, Bigvai, U zai. 


DI EI LI MI NI OI PI RI UI ZI 


‘ Accent the Penultimate. 

Areli, Léammi, Talithacumi, Gideoni, Benoni, Hazeleponi, 
Philippi, Gehazi. 

_ _ Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Engedi, Siméi, Shiméi, Edrei, Bethbiréi, Abiséi, Bualk 
Naphthali, Nephthali, Pateoli, Adami, Naomi, Hanani, Beor. 
lahairoi, Nehari, Hiahashtari, Jesti. 

EK UK 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Adonizedek, Adonibezok. 


Accent the Antepenuliumate. ‘ . 
Melchizedek, Amalek, Habakkuk. 


AAL EAL IAL ITAL UTAL 
Accent the Penultimate. 
- Baal, Kirjath-biaJ, Hamutal. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Meribb&al, Eshbial, Ethbial, Jorubial, Tabtel, Belial 
Abital. 
AEL ABEL EBEL 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Jie], Abel. - 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Gabael, Michael, Raphacl, Mishael, Mehujacl, Abimael, 
Ishmeel, Ysmael Anael, Nathanuel, Isracl, Asael, Zerubba 
bel, Zerobabel, Mehetabel, Jezebel. 


EEL OGEL AHEL ACHEL APHEL OPHEL ETHEL 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Enrogel, Rachel, Elbcthol 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Tabéol, Abdéel, Japhaléel, Mahaléel, Bezaléc!, Hanaméol, 
Jerahméel, Hananéel, Nathaniel, Jabnicl, Jezréel, Haziel, 
Asohe!l, Barachel, Amraphel, Achitophel. 

IEL KEL 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Peniel, Uzziel. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Abiel, Tobiel, Adicl, Abdicl, Gaddiel, Pagicl, Satathtel, 
Ithiel, Ezekiel, Gamalicl, Sholumiel, Daniel, Othniel, Ariel, 
Gabriel, Uriel, Shealtiel, Putiel, Haziel, Hiddekel. 

UEL EZEL 


Dével, Raguel, Bethoel, Pethucl, Hamucl, Jemee) Kemonl, 
ue gue thuel, Pethuel, Hamuel, Jem 
Nemuel, Phanuel, Penuel, Joruel, ethonen” , 


Accent the Antepenultinate. 
Samuel,t Lemuel, Emanuel, Immanuel. 
AIL 


(Pronounced in two syllables.) 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Abihail. 


t The ai in this and the next word form but ong syliable- 
See Rule 5. 
3 Soc Rule the 17th prefixed to Scripture Preper Names 
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AIL 
(Prusounced as a diphthong in ove ayliable.) 

Accent the Antepenaltimate. 

Abigail 
OL UL 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Bothgamul. 

Accent the Antepenultimate 
Eshtaol. 


ODAM AHAM IAM IJAM IKAM 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Elmodam, Abijam, Ahikam. 
Accent the Antepenultimate, 
Abraham, Miriam, Aaonikan. 


OAM 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Rehehboam, Roboam, Jeroboam. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Siloam Abinoam, Ahincam. 


ARAM IRAM ORAM 
; Accent the Penultimate. 
Paodanaram, Abiram, Hiram, Aduniram, Adoram, Hadoram, 


Jchoram. 
AHEM ENEM ALEM EREM 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Menahem, Bethlehein, Jerusalom, Beth-haccerem 


AIM* 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Chusan-Rishathaim, Kirjathdtim, Bethdiblathtim, Rama- 
thaim, Adithaim, Misrephothmaim, Abelmaim, Mahaniim, 
Manhanatim, Horonilim, Shaaraiin, Adoriiin, Sepharviiim. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Rephaim, Dothaim, Egtiim, Carndim, Shardim, Ephraim, 
Beth-ephraim, Mizrfim, Abel-mizraim. — 


BIM CHIM PHIM KIM LIM NIM RIM ZIM 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Sarsechim, Zebtiin, Kirjatharim, Bahurim, Kolkuth-hazu- 


rim. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Cherubim, Lehabim, Rephidim, Seraphim, Teraphim, Elia- 
kim, Johoiakim, Joiakiin oakim, Béalun, Dedanim, Ethanim, 
Abarim, Bethhaccerim, Kirjath-jéarim, Hazerim, ‘Bual-pera- 
zim, Gerizim, Gazizim. 


DOM LOM AUM IUM NUM RUM TUM 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Obededom, Appii-forum, Miletum. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Abishalom, Absalom, Capernaum, Rhegium, Trogylliam, 
{eonium, Adramyttium, Galbanum. 


AAN CAN DAN EAN THAN IAN MAN NAN 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Memucan, Chaldéan, Ahiman, Elhanan, Johanan, Haman. 


Atccent the Antepenultimate. 
Cantian, Chantan, Merodach-baladan, Nebuzaradan, E}na- 
than, Jonathan, Midian, Indian, Phrygian, Italian, Maredo- 
nian, Ethiopian, Syrian, Assyrian, Egyptian, Naaman 


AEN VEN CHIN MIN ZIN 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Manien, Bethaven, Chorazin. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Jehoiachin, Benjamin. 


EON AGON EPHON ASHON AION ION ALON ELON 
ULON YLON MON NON RON YON THUN RUN 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Baial-meon Beth-dagon, Binl-zephon, Niashon, Higgaion, 
Shigguion, Chilion, Orioa, Esdreloa, Baal-hamon, Philemon, 
Abiron, Beth-horon. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Gibeon, Zibeon, Gedeon, Gideon, Simeon, Pirathon, Hero- 
dion, Carnion, Sirion, Ascalon, Ajalon, Askelon, Zebulon, 
yea tak Jeshimon, ‘T'abrimon, So n, Lebanon, Airon, 
Apollyon, Jeduthun, Jeshurun. 


EGO ICHO HIO LIo 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Ahifo. 
* In this selection, the ai form distinct syllables.—Scc 
Rule 16. 
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Accent the Antepenaltineate. 
Abednego, Jericho, Gallio. 


AR ER IR OR UR 
Ahishar, Bial . Balth fh Elen Ezsongebor 
r -tamar thazar, Eléazar, Ez 
lath-pileser, Shalmaneser, Hadadezer, Abiczer, Ahsezer, 
ger, antiezer, Ebenezer, Joezer, Sharezer Havoth-pir 
Asnoth-tabor, Beth-peor, Baal-peor, K icanor Phitometor: 


Accent the Antepenulumate. 
Iasachar, Potiphar, Abiathar, Ithauar, Shemeber, Lucifer 
Chedurlaumer, Aroer, Sosipater, Sopater, Achior, Kebuche 
donosor, Eupator, Shedéur, Abishur, Pedahzur. 


AAS BAS EAS PHAS IAS LAS MAS NAS OAS PAS 
RAS TAS YAS 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Oséas, Esdtias, Tobias, Sodccias, Abacdias, Asadiis, ALdias, 
Barachias, Ezechias, Mattathias, Matthias, Ezekias, New 
mias, Jcremias, Ananias, Assanias, Azarias, Ezerias, Josts 
Uxias, Bageas, Arctas, Gayas. 

Accent the Ant . 

Annias, Barsabas, Patrobas, Encas, Phineas, Caiaphas 
Cleophas, HWerotias, Euodias Georgias, Amplias, Lysamas 
Gabrias, Tiberins, Lysias, Nicolas, , Elymas, Par 
menas, Siloas, Antipas, Epapbras. 


CES DES EES GES HES LES N&S SES TES 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Gentiles,t Rameses, Mithridates, Euphrates. 


Sficcent the Antepenultimate. 

Rabsaces, Arsaces, Numades, Phinées, Astyages, Diotrephas, 
Epiphanes, Tahaphanes, Hermogenes, Taphenes, Calethems, 
Sosthencs, Eumencs. 

ENES and INES 
(In one sy! lable.) 
Accent the Ultumate. 
Gadarenes, Agarenes, 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Philistines, (pronounced like Phuistins.) 


ITES 
(Pronounced in one sy lable.) 

[Words of this termination have the accent of the words 
from which they are formed, which sometimes oceasioas the 
accent to be placed cven on the preantepenultimats sylisode ; 
as, Gileadites, from Gilead, and so of others. Words of wis 
termination, therefore, of two syllables, have the accent oa 
the penultimate avilable ; and words of three or mare, oa the 
same syllable as their primitives. ] 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Gadites, Konites, Jamnites, Levites, Hittites, Hivites. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Rechabites, Moabites eal tong Nahathites, Kobathites, 
Pelethites, Cherethites, Uzziclites, Tarpelites, Elamites, Edom 
ites, Reubenites, Ammonites, Hermonites, ites, Hage- 
rites, Nazaritee, Amorites, Geshurites, Jebuaites, Nimevites, 
Jesuites, Perizzites. 


Accent the Hreentipenaltinste. — 
Giléadites, Amalekites, Ishmtelites, Isrtelites, Midianites, 
Gibéonites, Aaronites. 


OTES 
Accent the Pepultimate. 
Zolotes 
18 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Elimais. 
Antiochis Amathie Baalis recep Néapolia, 
ntiochi athis is, Néapoli 
lis, Persopolia, Amphipolis, Tripoli, Nieopohe, St ytbepate, 
Salamis, Damaris, Vabsaris, Antipatris, Atargetis. 
IMS 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Emima, Zatoxummims, Zozines. 


Accent the Antepennitinate. ; 
Rephtiims, Gammadimsa, Cherethims, Anakims, Nethini, 
Chemarims. anes 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Sabéans, Leodictans, Assid#ans, Galiléans, Idumétses, EP 
curéans. 
ae ae ee ee ee ee MC eee eee 
t Gentiles.—This mey be eonsideved as an English word 
ani should be pronounced in two eytables, es if writen Jee 
Giles, the last syllable as the plural of tile. 
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Accent the Antepenullimate. 

Arabians, Grecians, Herodiane, Antiochians, Corinthians, 
Pasthians, Scythiana, Athoninns, Cyreniana, Macedonians. 
Zidonians, Babyloasans, Lacedemonians, Ethtopians, Cypri- 
ans, Syrians, Assyrians, Tyrians, Ephesians, Persians, Gaja- 
tians, Cretians, Egyptians, Nicolditans, Scythopolitans, Sa- 
aaritans, Lybians. 


MOS NOS AUS BUS CUS DUS 

Aceent the Fanultimate. 

Archelaus, Menelius, Abubus, Andronicus, Seloecus. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
a, dy hanos, Exomius, Agabas, Bartacus, Achili- 
us, Tychicus, us. 
EUS 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Daddous, Asmodeus, Aggeus, Zaccheus. Ptolemeus, Macca- 
bews, Lobbeus, Cendebeus, Thaddous, Mardochcus, Mordo- 
cheus, Alpheus, Timeus, Bartimeus, Hymeneus, Elizeus. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Dositheus, Timotheus, Nerous. 


GUB CHUS THUS 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Aseopoges Philologus, Lysimachus, Antiochus, Zatychus, 
a IUS 


Mocent the Penultimate. 
Dertp 


Aocent the Antepenuttimate. 
Gaius Athenobius, Corneiius, Numenius, Cyrenias, Apol- 


lonius, Tiberius, Demetrias, Morcurius, Dionysius, Pontius 
Tertius. 


LUS MUS NUS RUS SUS TUS 
Accent the Penultumate. 

Aristobulus, Eubulus, Nicodemus, Ecanus, Hircanus. Aura- 
nus, Sylvanus, Ahasuerus, Assuerus, Heliodurus, Arcuus, 
Rar-jesus, Fortunatus, Philotus, Epaphrocitus, Azotus. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Attalus, Theophilus, Alcimus, Trophimus, Onesimus, Didy 

mus, Libanus, Antilibanus, Sarchedonaos, Acheacharus, Laza- 


rus, Citherus, Elutherus, Jairus, Prochorus, Oncsiphorus 
Asapharasus, Ephosus, Epenctus, Asyncritus. 


AT ET OT IST OST 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Ararat, Eliphalet, Gonnessret, Iscariot, Antichrist, Pente- 
cost. 


EU HU ENU EW MY 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Casleu, Chisleu, Abibu, Andrew. 


Accent the Antepenultimete. 
Jehovah-Teidkenu, Bartholomew, Jeremy. 


BAZ GAZ HAZ PHAZ 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Mahbar-shalal-hash-bas Shiash-gaz, Eliphaz 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Juiteban. - 


PLAN OF THE 


OCTAVO DICTIONARY, 


WITH 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


OF 


THIS AND THE ORIGINAL WORK. 


Tus volume is designed to be a complete defining and 
neing dictionary for general use. With reference 
to the first object, itembraces a much larger proportion of 
Dr. Webster’s great work, than is usual in abridginents of 
this kind, comprising more than half the matter of the two 
original quartos. With reference to the second object, im- 
portant additions have been made from other sources, which 
render ita more comprehensive work than any of the kind 
in our language ; embracing, as it does, not only the pro- 
nunciation of English words, but of Latin, Greek, and Scrip- 
ture Proper Naines. Being formed with these views, it 
contains: 

Ist. All the words which are found in the American Dic- 
tonary, with numerous additions from other quarters. 

2d. All the definitions of the original work, with all the 
shades of ineauing as there given, expressed in the author's 
own language, though to some extent in abridged terins. 
The plan, however, has been to give the definitions, espe- 
cially of synonyinous words, with great fullness; so that this 
work is a substitute. to a great extent, for a book of sy- 
nonyms. 

dl. A complete system of English Pronunciation, every 
word being so inarked, as to exhibit the power of each letter, 
and the proper place of the accent, ata single glance. 

4th. A synopsis of words of disputed pronunciation. This 
enables the reader to examine for himself, as to doubtful 
points. Aboutnine hundred words are given in the synopsis, 
Mae the decisions of seven disUnguished writers on English 
orthoepy. 

Sth. The whole of Walker's Key to the pronunciation of 
Latin, Greek, and Scripture Proper Namea. This is the 
sole and acknowledged standard on these subjects, both in 
England and America. When printed by itself this work 
makes a volume of nearly three hundred pages, 8vo. 


Ofthe numerous recommendations of the original work 
and the abridgment, the following only cau be herc given. 


Fyom officers of Yale and Middlebury Colleges, and of the 
ndocer Theological Institution. 


“The merits of Dr. Webster’s American Dictionary ofthe 
English Language, are very extensively acknowledged. We 
regard it as a great improvement on all the works which 
have preceded it: the definitions have a character of dis- 
crimination, copiousness, perspicuity, and ee arn not 
found, we believe, in any other dictionary of the English 
Language.” 


Fyrom Rev. Dr. Wayland, President of Brown University. 


“It gives ine pleasure to state, that I have made use of 
your quarto or octavo dictionary, ever since the time of their 
publication ; and that for copieusness, for exactitude of 
definition ; and adaptedness to the present state of litera- 
ture and science, they seem to ine to be the most valuable 
works of the kind that I have ever seen in our language.” 


From Dr. Chapin, President of Columbian College, D. C. 


“Tam prepared, after protracted and careful examination, 
to say, that in my judgment, the dictionary of Noah Webster 
possesses unrivaled merit.” 


Fyrom Hon. Judge Story. 


“7 have had occasion to nse and examine Dr. Webster's 

o dictionary, and the abridgment of it by Mr. Worces- 

ter. Each ofthem ap ears to ine to be executed with great 
care, learning, and ability.” 


- 


From Dr. Fisk and other officers of the Wesleyan Univer. 
sity, Middietcwn, Ct. 


“We have seen and examined your American Dictionary 
and we think it unrivaled by any work of the kind in the 
English Language.” 


From the Medical Fucully of Yale College, and other dis- 
tinguished physicians. 

“The subscribers having examined Dr. Webster’s quarto 
and octavo dictionaries, take pleasure in expressing our ap- 
probation of these works. The definitions, the most import- 
ant part of such works, as to practical purposes, are ful 
and correct, and the vocabulary is by far the most extensive 
that has been published; indeed it is 80 complete as to be 
a substitute for all other dicWonaries of the language.” 


From the Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, late Principal of the 
American Deaf and Duinb Asylum. 


“T have no hesitation {In saying, that Dr. Webster’s Eng- 
lish Dictionary is decidedly the best with which I am ac- 
quainted.”? 

Sitnilar recommendations have been given by more than 
a hnndred members of Congress, and by various conven 
tions of literary men and teachers. 


FOREIGN TESTIMONIALS. 


From the Cambridge Indrpendent Press. 


“When this work is as well known in Britain as it isin 
America, it will supersede every other book of the kind in 
the sane department of letters. Its excellence is obvious 
and indisputable.” 


From the Dublin Literary Gazette. 


“Dr. Webster’s knowledge of languages appears to be 
extensive, and his researches for authorities to establish the 
meaning of words, not to be met with in other dictionaries, 
numerous. The introduction of technical and scientific 
terms is a very valuablo addition toa general dichonary. 
The notation adopted by him for expressing the true sound 
of the vowels, is much simpler than that introduced by 
Sheridan, and followed by Walker.” 


From the Examiner. 


“The veteran Webetcr’s work is new to this country; but 
as far as we can jurige, it seems fo Justify the highly favorable 
character it has long maintained in America; and our view 
is corroborated by that of a learned friend and cntic, who 
does not hesitate to say, that itis the best and most useful 
dictionary of the English language, that he has ever seen.” 


From the Sun 


“It is impossible to refer to any one page, without discov- 
ering that Dr. Webster isa capital etymologist. His deri- 
vations are exceedingly just, and hia explanations of terms, 
are full without being redundant.” 


Fyrom the Aberdeen Chronicle. 


“We beg tocall the attention of our readers to the repub- 
lication of this work, the supreme excellence of which ts av 
obvious, that it is unnecessary for us to enlarge on its 
merits.” 

Extended crifiques on the work, confirming these views, 
have appeared in the Westminster Revicw, and the Bciem 
tific Journal of Professor Jameson of Edinburgh. 
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